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SENATE—Thursday, June 3, 1971 


The Senate met at 10:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Holy Father, infinite, eternal, and un- 
changeable, give us here a vision of a 
better nation and a better world made by 
better men. Show us our place, define our 
duties, direct our energies, and guide us 
as we work. Spare us from scorn of the 
past or fear of the future. Help us to live 
bravely, wisely, and creatively in the 
present. While we work at solving big 
problems and creating big programs, help 
us never to forget the little people with 
their big wounds, their constant heart- 
aches and their yearning for a higher 
life. Point us in the right direction and 
give us grace and wisdom to make the 
journey toward that perfect day of the 
coming of Thy kingdom. 

We pray in the name of Him who went 
about doing good. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 31) entitled “An act 
to provide during times of high unem- 
ployment for programs of public service 
employment for unemployed persons, to 
assist States and local communities in 
providing needed public services, and for 
other purposes”, with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

The message also announced that the 
House insists upon its amendment and 
requests a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 
DANIELS of New Jersey, Mr. MEeEps, Mr. 
WILIAM D. Forp, Mr. Burton, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
Braccr, Mrs. Grasso, Mrs. Hicks of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Green of Orgeon, 
Mr. Quiz, Mr. Escu, Mr. STEIGER of Wis- 
consin, Mr. EsHLEMAN, Mr. RutH, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. VeysEey, and Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN were appointed managers of the 
conference, on the part of the House. 


THE JOURNAL 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
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Wednesday, June 2, 1971, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until the hour of 9:30 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR EAGLETON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately af- 
ter the prayer and the recognition of the 
joint leadership, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR MUSKIE TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. And that following 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri, 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie) be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS) is recognized for 15 minutes. 

(The remarks of Mr. HoLLINGs when 
he introduced S. 1986 are printed in the 
routine morning business section of the 
Record under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order previously entered, the Senate 
will now proceed to the consideration of 
routine morning business until 11 a.m., 
with statements by Senators limited to 
3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 1 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in a little 
while the Senate will vote on the Presi- 
dent's reorganization plan. The proposed 
reorganization would combine a number 
of volunteer organizations into one orga- 
nization called Action. 

I support that reorganization. It would 
mean less confusion, more efficiency, and 
a better operation for the general public 
as well as those who partake in its serv- 
ices. 

I might mention one change which 
particularly appeals to me. The VISTA 
program at the present time usually re- 
sults in having people desirous of serving 
going to some distant point and attempt- 
ing to help disadvantaged people there. 
Oftentimes it ends in friction; the volun- 
teers are not accepted, and the accom- 
plishment falls far short of the aim. 

Under this new reorganization plan, 
the program will involve the local people, 
the States, and the localities, the univer- 
sities and colleges right in the State 
where the Action people will serve. I 
think that would be a great step forward. 
It would bring this activity closer to the 
people. The people in a given State would 
direct their project, rather than having 
it subjected to the criticisms that are 
now voiced toward the VISTA program. 

It was at the University of Nebraska 
last fall that President Nixon, in address- 
ing the student body on many of the 
problems of the future, outlined this 
program of reorganization. It has met 
with enthusiasm, among not only young 
people but colleges and universities, State 
Governors, and others, because they 
would like to see more for their money, 
and they would like to see these volun- 
teer activities be subject to local control. 

In my opinion, a vote to support the 
reorganization is a vote for local control 
of the operation of these projects, as con- 
trasted with what we have now in such 
programs as VISTA. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the May 24, 
1971, issue of U.S. News & World Report 
contains an advertisement by the War- 
ner & Swasey Co., which brings home a 
matter of great concern to me and which 
should be of concern to every Member of 
this body and to every citizen of the 
United States. 

Using as its source public informa- 
tion available from the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, this advertise- 
ment cites the fact that between the 
years 1946 through 1969, the United 
States has given or “loaned” more than 
$138 billion to 143 foreign countries and 
regional organizations throughout the 
world. This figure does not include in- 
terest costs which, through July 1, 1969, 
totaled more than $60 billion, 

Following World War II, taxpayers of 
the United States gave freely and abun- 
dantly to help rebuild war-torn nations 
throughout the world—friend and for- 
mer foe alike, Today’s booming econ- 
omies in West Germany and Japan are 
striking evidence of the success of our 
efforts. 

As a matter of fact, our subsidies to 
foreign nations have enabled many of 
them to build industrial empires that 
undersell our own industries in world 
markets. Through our giveaway pro- 
grams and support of these other gov- 
ernments, some of these countries are 
able to dump their products on our own 
markets in the United States at lower 
prices than goods manufactured by home 
industries. Thousands of unemployed 
textile workers and steelworkers in my 
home State of Alabama and elsewhere 
throughout the Nation attest to the vi- 
ciousness of such competition which has 
been developed through our own tax 
dollars. 

But, even while the Government of the 
United States continues to borrow in 
order to continue our giveaway foreign 
aid programs, we find that many of those 
countries which have been receiving this 
aid have been trading freely with the 
Communist world and are prospering. 
We find that nations which have been 
happy to take our help are now forcing 
us to abandon important military posi- 
tions, confiscating private American in- 
vestments within their borders, and are 
engaging in the dangerous game of Rus- 
sian roulette by threats to throw aside 
American friendship for the rosy 
promises of the Communist world. 

It is almost unbelievable that while 
the economy of the United States is still 
foundering, while unemployment plagues 
our people, while our budget deficit 
soars this year to more than $20 billion, 
we are still being asked to support for- 
eign giveaway programs. 

Is it not ironic that while we give away 
more than $138 billion to foreign coun- 
tries, the total indebtedness of all the 
State and local governments of this Na- 
tion put together is only $132 billion? 
This indebtedness results from money 
borrowed to provide schools and librar- 
ies, hospitals and clinics, water and 
sewerage systems, streets and highways, 
and other services required for the well- 
being of the American people. 
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We have tried for too long to buy 
friendship and support of the world, 
but what have we really gained? We 
have given away and loaned ourselves 
into near poverty. 

I have said it before and I say again 
that it is time for us to see foreign aid in 
its true light. Instead of wasting our 
fast depleting resources, we need to de- 
vote our energies, our time and our tax 
dollars to insure the security and well- 
being of the American people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the information contained in 
the Warner & Swasey Co. advertisement 
as appearing in the May 24, 1971, issue of 
U.S. News & World Report, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

No WONDER WE'RE BROKE 

Here is the tragic list of 188 billion dollars 
(one hundred and thirty-eight billion’) this 
country has been giving or “loaning” to for- 
eign countries, 1946 through 1969 (even 
higher today). We have borrowed billions so 
we could give them away—the interest alone 
on our debt is now in the billions of dollars 
every year! And we are still borrowing more 
to give more away. 

Yet every few days we hear that another 
one of these nations has insulted Americans, 
stolen even more of our property, driven us 
out of its country which we saved and 
rebuilt. 

What—what—have all 
billions accomplished? 


these American 


Saudi Arabia. 

Syrian Arab Republic... 
Turkey 

United Arab 


93, 200, 000 
60, 500, 000 
5, 600, 400, 000 


912, 200, 000 
42, 600, 000 


54, 100, 000 

Near East and South 
Asia Regional 1, 510, 600, 000 
888, 000, 000 
35, 100, 000 
100, 000 

548, 100, 000 
3, 779, 300, 000 
5, 300, 000 

1, 704, 300, 000 
1, 205, 500, 000 
191, 500, 000 
52, 100, 000 
463, 900, 000 
311, 200, 000 
135, 200, 000 
331, 000, 000 
61, 000, 000 
118, 700, 000 
119, 000, 000 
‘74, 800, 000 

1, 168, 200, 000 


Chile 
Colombia 


Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
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$162, 200, 000 
490, 600, 000 
8, 000, 000 

144, 200, 000 

1. 891, 300, 000 
5, 895, 400, 000 


Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Central America Regional.. 
Latin America Regional... 


Hong Kong. 
Indochina, undistributed.. 
Indonesia 
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Central African Republic.. 
Chad 

Congo (Brazzaville) 
Congo (Kinshasa)...----- ote 


b 
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ah 
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Malagasy Republic. 
Malawi 


38338838383383883883883 


28888388888 


awe 


Sierra Leone. 
Somali Republic 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Upper Volta 
Zambia 
Central and West Africa 
Regional 
East Africa Regional. 
Africa Regional... 165, 300, 000 
8, 200, 000 
2, 228, 100, 000 
2, 890, 700, 000 
Oceania-Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands 
British Oceania 
Non-Regional 


Belgium-Luxembourg -... 
Czechoslovakia 


Germany (Federal Rep 
lic) 


June 3, 1971 
Portugal $534, 400, 000 
188, 100, 000 

9, 697, 500, 000 
186, 400, 000 

2, '763, 900, 000 
4, 137, 900, 000 
150, 600, 000 
51, 600, 000 
825, 900, 000 
88, 100, 000 

1, 434, 000, 000 


Europe Regional 

Japan 

Republic of South Africa*_ 
Canada 

Oceania-Australia 
Oceania-New Zealand ---- 
Non-Regional 


Grand total 138, 028, 500, 000 


Source: Agency for International Develop- 
ment, U.S. State Department. 

*Repaid in full with interest. Some other 
countries have paid some interest and prin- 
cipal (1814 billion) on some of their borrow- 
ings from the United States. 

“Charity begins at home,” and that always 
seems to mean America. Maybe it should 
have stayed here. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
PROPOSED FACILITIES PROJECTS FoR THE ARMY 

NATIONAL GUARD 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense submitting, pursuant to law, 
proposed facilities projects to be undertaken 
for the Army National Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON PROPOSED DISPOSAL OF MATERIALS 
By DUMPING AT SEA 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army (Installations and Logistics), re- 
porting, for the information of the Senate, 
on the proposed dispersal of certain materials 


by dumping at sea; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States submitting a report, pur- 
suant to law, entitled “Economic Advantages 
of Using American Ingredients To Satisfy 
Milk Requirements in Western Europe” 
(with accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

ORDERS OF THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


A letter from the Commissioner of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service submit- 
ting, pursuant to law, orders entered in cases 
in which the authority of the Service was 
exercised in behalf of certain aliens (with 
accompaning papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions and memorials were laid be- 
fore the Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 

“House MEMORIAL No. 427 
“A memorial to the Congress of the United 

States requesting the appropriation and 

allocation of funds for surveillance radar 

equipment and the lengthening of the 

LL.S. runway at the Tallahassee Municipal 

Airport 

“Whereas, Tallahassee is the capital city 
of Florida, and its municipal airport is the 
only facility available for commercial air traf- 
fic into and from this vital center of state 
government, and 

“Whereas, the Tallahassee Municipal Air- 
port has attained a level of air traffic density 
which requires surveillance radar equipment 
to operate at a maximum level of safety and 
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efficiency according to the standards of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, and 

“Whereas, the said airport is now without 
such equipment and thus is not adequately 
equipped to provide the maximum safety re- 
quired to regulate the flow of air traffic, and 

“Whereas, the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration has requested the Congress 'to appro- 
priate funds for this much-needed equip- 
ment, and 

“Whereas, the longest runway at said air- 
port, the Instrument Landing System (I.L.S.) 
runway, will not accommodate certain mod- 
ern transcontinental commercial passenger 
aircraft and is barely long enough for the 
safe operation of certain airliners currently 
using said runway, and 

“Whereas, on September 18, 1969, a com- 
mercial passenger aircraft ran off the end of 
the I.L.S. runway, subjecting the passengers 
aboard said aircraft to possible severe bodily 
harm and practically closing the airport for 
a number of hours and the functions of state 
and local government were greatly incon- 
venienced thereby, and 

“Whereas, the commercial airlines and pi- 
lots serving Tallahassee have requested a 
lengthening of the LL.S. runway to ade- 
quately insure the safety of their passengers, 
now, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Florida: That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby requested to imme- 
diately appropriate and allocate funds to 
provide surveillance radar equipment and 
lengthening of the Instrument Landing Sys- 
tem runway at the Tallahassee Municipal 
Airport so as to enhance the safety of those 
persons using said airport and to promote 
maximum efficiency from the airport’s fa- 
cilities. 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
memorial be dispatched to the President of 
the United States, to the president of the 
United States senate, to the speaker of the 
United States house of representatives, and 
to each member of the Florida delegation to 
the United States Congress.” 

A resolution of the Great Neck Democratic 
Club; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 6359. An act to amend the Water 
Resources Planning Act to authorize in- 
creased appropriations (Rept. No. 92-139). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

REGULAR AIR FORCE 

Maj. Gen. Gordon T. Gould, Jr., to be 
assigned to a position of importance and 
responsibility designated by the President, 
to the grade of lieutenant general. 

U.S. ARMY RESERVE 

Col. Benjamin L. Hunton to be brigadier 
general. 

ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 

Brig. Gen. Robert L. McCrady, to be major 
general, Adjutant General Corps. 

Col. William J. McCaddin, Col. Charles A. 
Rollo, and Col. Dana L. Stewart, to be 
brigadier general. 

U.S. ARMY 

Maj. Gen. Walter Edward Lotz, Jr., to be 

lieutenant general. 
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Maj. Gen. Welborn Griffin Dolvin, to be 
lieutenant general. 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Cecil Walton Hospelhorn, BEEZ ZZEE. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Alan Ross Toffer, US. 
Army. 

Col. Chester M. McKeen, Jr., Rea 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Charles Raymond Snifiin, EZZ 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Sylvan Edwin Salter, IEZA. U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Nikitas Constantin Manitsas, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Joseph Edward McCarthy, EESE. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Lawrence Edward Van Buskirk, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Arthur Pancratius Hanket, 
HE U.S. Army. 

Col. George Washington Connell, Jr., 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Anthony Frank Daskevich, REZZA 
U.S. Army. 

Col. James Arthur Herbert BEVS ZJE. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Gordon Sumner, Jr. EEE. U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Richard Luther West, EZZ. U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Robert Wallace Fye, EEZ ZZE. U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Lawrence Hall Williams, BEEZ ZZEE 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Roscoe Conklin Cartwright, 
E Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Orville Leroy Tobiason, MEZZ. 
Army of the United States lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. James Michael Templeman, 
E Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Albert Redman, Jr. EZET Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Eugene Joseph D’Ambrosio, RRRA 
Ege Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. James Frank Hamlet Sasa 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Marvin Don Fuller, EZZ. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Jack Thomas Pink, EEE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William John Whelan BEZZ ZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Willard Warren Scott, Jr. EZEN. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. William Savage Hathaway, 
EQS Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. James Allen Johnson EESE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Miller Montague, Jr., RRETA 
E Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Joshua Koch XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Rutherford McGiffert II, 
E Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Love Gerrity, EEZ Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John Elwood Hoover, BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Philip Thomas Boerger, BESTS 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Jacob Baer, BEZZE Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 
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Col. Fremont Byron Hodson, Jr., ESZA 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S, Army). 

Col. John Robin Davis Cleland, Jr., RZ 
Eid Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. William Loyd Webb, Jr. BEZZE, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Vincent dePaul Gannon, Jr., PEERAA 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Dorward Weston Ogden, Jr., 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert James Proudfoot BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Garland Andrews Ludy BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Lucius Gordon Hill, Jr. BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Norman Junior Salisbury, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Lee Kirwan, RSs Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Oliver Williams Dillard, Rescue 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Wilton Burton Persons Svea: 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Wayne Stanley Nichols, BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Henry William Hill, EESE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Hugh James Bartley EE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Amy). 

Col. Pat William Crizer, EESE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Richard Anthony Bresnahan, REETA 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Leo Dalton Turner EZAN. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. John Calvin McWhorter, Jr., RRETA 
EZM Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Albert Ronald Escola Rye. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Oliver Day Street Il] RSS. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Philip Robert Feir EEZ. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Marion Collier Ross, EZZ. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Leo Eugene Soucek, EESAN. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Milton Eugene Key, EEZ ZANE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S, 
Army). 

Col. Clay Thompson Buckingham ESZA- 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Homer Samuel Long, Jr. BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Carroll Nance LeTellier, BEEZ ANN. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Joseph Paul Kingston BEZZ. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Ernst Edward Roberts BEVZZ7ZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Paul Miller Timmerberg. BEZZA. 
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Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Billy Mills Vaughn, BR@Steccea, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Kirby Lamar, BEZZE Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Richard Lew Morton BEEZ. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Michael Daniel Healy, RZcSccal, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Davis O'Neill Morris EEEN. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Harry Boyes MEZZE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Paul Francis Gorman BEZZ. 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Albert Benjamin Crawford, Jr., 
TM Army of the United States (major, 
U.S. Army). ; 

Col. William Rowland Richardson, 
Eee Army of the United States (major 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Leslie Ray Sears, Jr. EZZ. 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Richard Lee Harris EEZ ZZE. Army 
of the United States (major, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Adams Wickham, Jr. BERETA- 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. David Hardy Sudderth, Jr., REZA 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Richard Horner Thompson, REETA 
EZA Army of the United States (major, 
U.S. Army). 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. George Gordon Cantlay, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. 
Army 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. 
Army 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Adrian St. John I1,—R33su4 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harley Lester Moore, Jr., 
Ea Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Curtis Wheaton Chapman, Jr., 
ny of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Arthur Godding, 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Julian Richards, Jr., 
EZ Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Samuel Lafayette Reid, 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Sidney Bryan Berry, Jr., 
EQS Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. David Ewing Ott, REZIA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Bert Allison David EQazecca, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Morin Shoemaker, 

Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Ambler Camm, RRETH 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harold Ira Hayward, RREZETA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Dennis Philip McAuliffe, 
Pate Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 


Steward Canfield Meyer, 
of the United States (colonel, 


Maurice Wesley Kendall ERZA- 
of the United States (colonel, 
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Brig. Gen. Harold Arthur Kissinger, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Monroe Bush, RERA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Quint Henion, REZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Trevor Sawyer, 
EA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Neale Mackinnon, RZ 
EEE Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Hulbert Groves, Za 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Alexander Meigs Haig, Jr., 
Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Einar Murray, REETA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Anton Hinrichs, EEZ 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Leahy Fair BEZZE, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Alfred Kjellstrom, REZZA 
EZM Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ira Augustus Hunt, Jr., EZA 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Henry Richard Del Mar, 
Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Charles Hixon, EAZA 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Carpenter Raaen, Jr., EZA 
EEA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 


Brig. Gen. James Bradshaw Adamson, 


rmy of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. John Terrell Carley, BUSUS00a 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 


Brig. Gen. Harold Burton Gibson, Jr., 
oco of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Jeffrey Greenwood Smith, 
A Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Edward Fitzpatrick, JT., 
ny of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Dean Van Lydegraf, REZIA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284 and 3306: 

To be brigadier general 

Brig. Gen. Harley Lester Moore, JT., 
BESS Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Samuel Lafayette Reid, 
REETA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Arthur Godding, 
PEETA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. 

Army 

US. Army). 
Maj. Gen. 
Army 

U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. 
Army 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Allen Knowlton, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Ambler Camm, RRETA 


James Leon Baldwin, RRAZ 
of the United States (colonel, 


Albert Ernest Milloy, REETA 
of the United States (colonel, 


John Reiley Gutherie, PEZH 
of the United States (colonel, 
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Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. 
Army 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Darrie Hewitt Richards, REZZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Stewart Canfield Meyer, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Edward Michael Flanagan, Jr., 
Amny of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Julian Richards, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Carpenter Raaen, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Adrian St. John IL, ERZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Hubert Summers Cunningham, 
ny of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Maurice Wesley Kendall, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Bernard William Rogers, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harold Robert Parfitt, PRETA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Trevor Sawyer, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Gordon Cantley, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Woodland Morris, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Clarke Tileston Baldwin, Jr., 
ny of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Allen Mitchell Burdett, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen, Alexander Russell Bolling, Jr., 

y of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Howard Harrison Cooksey, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Charles Hixon, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. CJ Le Van RSS. Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Quint Henion BEZZ ZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Holloway Cushman, 
REETA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. David Ewing Ott EEZ. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Samuel Blanchard, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harold Ira Hayward, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Joseph Hennessey, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Alfred Kjellstrom, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Verne Lyle Bowers, BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Einar Murray EQSesca, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frederick James Kroesen, Jr., 
ny of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Cliffton Smith, RETA 


Robert Creel Marshall, 
of the United States (colonel, 
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Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Leahy Fair MEZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 
To be brigadier general 
Col. Mildred Caroon Bailey. 
ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be brigadier general 
Col. Lillian Dunlap. 
U.S. NAVY 

Rear Adm. Philip A. Beshany, having been 
designated for commands and other duties, 
to the grade of vice admiral, while so serving. 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral: 

LINE 
Frank H. Price, Jr. Marmaduke G. Bayne 
Arthur G. Esch Robert L. J. Long 
Robert L. Baughan, Jr.Thomas J. Christman 
James B. Hildreth Clarence A. Hill, Jr. 
Mayo A. Hadden, Jr. William R. Flanagan 
Henry Suerstedt, Jr. David H. Bagley 
Edwin M. Rosenberg Kent L. Lee 
Philip P. Cole Frederick C. Turner 
Daniel E. Bergin, Jr. Robert B. Baldwin 
George L. Cassell Julien J. LeBourgeois 
Howard S. Moore George P. Steele II 
Philip S. McManus Narvin O. Wittmann 
Lawrence Heyworth, Robert C. Gooding 

Jr. Charles N. Payne, Jr. 
William T. Rapp John L. Marocchi 
John M. Barrett Clarence R. Bryan 

MEDICAL CORPS 


Harry P. Mahin Herbert G. Stoecklein 
David O. Osborne 

SUPPLY CORPS 
Douglas H. Lyness Vincent A. Lascara 
Wallace R. Dowd, Jr. Edwin E. McMorries 
John A. Scott 

DENTAL CORPS 

Vernon L. Anderson 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral, in the staff corps indicated, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law: 

MEDICAL CORPS 
Richard D. Nauman Willard P. Arentzen 
SUPPLY CORPS 
Joe G. Schoggen James E. Forrest 
Edward E. Renfro III 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Richardson G. Hutcheson, Jr. 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Donald G. Iselin Albion W. Walton, Jr. 
DENTAL CORPS 

Anthony K. Kaires. 

Vice Adm. Francis J. Blouin, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral, when re- 
tired. 

Rear Adm. Harry L. Harty, Jr., having been 
designated for commands and other duties 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
while so serving; and 

Rear Adm. Harry L. Harty, Jr., for appoint- 
ment as Navy senior member of the Military 
Staff Committee of the United Nations. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services I report 
favorably the nominations of 29 flag 
and general officers in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. I ask that these names be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

In addition, I report favorably 1,722 
promotions in the Army in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel and below; 339 ap- 
pointments and promotions in the Navy 
in grade of captain and below; 1,873 ap- 
pointments in the Marine Corps in grade 
of major and below; and 1,283 appoint- 
ments in the Air Force in grade of major 
and below. Since these names have al- 
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ready been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, in order to save the expense of 
printing on the Executive Calendar, I 
ask unanimous consent that they be or- 
dered to lie on the Secretary’s desk for 
the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brock). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk were printed at the end 
of the Senate proceedings on May 13, 
14, and 17, 1971.) 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. STEVENS, Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr, 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 1986. A bill to foster a comprehensive, 
long range, and coordinated national pro- 
gram in marine science, technology, and re- 
source development, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1987. A bill for the relief of Mr. Arsenio 
Jimenez Gomez. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 1988. A bill to amend section 601 of 
title 38, United States Code, so as to author- 
ize medical care in private facilities for 
veterans for service-connected disabilities 
in cases other than emergency cases. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 1989. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the renewal of 
certain star route contracts. Referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself and 
Mr. ERVIN) : 

5.1990. A bill to amend title V of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 to assure borrowers of the 
right to employ qualified attorneys of their 
choice in performing necessary legal services 
in connection with loans under that title. 
Referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1991. A bill to asisst in meeting national 
housing goals by authorizing the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to permit compa- 
nies subject to the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935 to provide housing for 
persons of low and moderate income. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and Mr. 
BAYH): 

S. 1992. A bill to protect consumers and 
others against misbranding, false invoicing, 
and false advertising of decorative wood and 
simulated wood products. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1998. A bill to establish a self-supporting 
Federal reinsurance program to protect em- 
ployees in the enjoyment of certain rights 
under private pension plans. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 1994. A bill to adjust the pay of the 
police forces at Washington and Dulles Air- 
ports. Referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TUNNEY (by request) : 

S. 1995. A bill to authorize the District of 
Columbia to enter into the Interstate Com- 
pact on Mental Health; 

S. 1996. A bill to amend the act entitled 
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“An act to regulate the employment of minors 
within the District of Columbia”; 

S. 1997. A bill relating to education in the 
District of Columbia; and 

S. 1998. A bill relating to educational 
personnel in the District of Columbia. 
Referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 1999. A bill to allow for the imposition 
of restrictions on the imports of unshelled 
filberts. Referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.J. Res. 109. A joint resolution establish- 
ing the birthplace of the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., in Atlanta, Ga., as a national 
historic site. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, 
Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. 
Tunney, and Mr. MAGNUSON) : 
S. 1986. A bill to foster a comprehen- 
sive, long-range, and coordinated na- 
tional program in marine science, tech- 
nology, and resource development, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 
NATIONAL OCEANIC ACT OF 1971 
Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I come 
before you today with a simple propo- 
sition—that a comprehensive and well- 
funded oceans program is an urgent ne- 
cessity for the United States. Such a 
program would respond both to the im- 
mediate needs and the long-range ob- 
jectives of this country. In a time of 
rising international competition on the 
high seas, it offers security. In a time of 
soaring joblessness, it offers work. In a 
time of rapidly disappearing technologi- 
cal superiority, it offers the prospect of 
innovation and renewal. In a time of na- 
tional drift, it holds out challenge and 
opportunity. A sound oceans program 
would be a boon economically, techno- 
logically, and even spiritually. 
Sometimes it seems that we have lost 
our capacity to seize opportunity. The 
times used to be much different. On the 
frontiers of old, challenge united us. We 
shared a spirit of community that bound 
us together as we struggled to settle a new 
continent, conquer the mountain barri- 
ers, and develop the vast frontier beyond. 
Maybe we are too big now and can never 
reinstill that sense of oneness that makes 
a nation great. Maybe we are too rich and 
complacent to respond to challenge. Or 
maybe we are just plain tired—weary to 
the bone—worn out by the many prob- 
lems our generation has been forced to 
tackle, fatigued by the fast-paced lives 
we lead, fed up with moving from crisis 
to crisis with no time out for a rest. 
Whatever the cause of our national ma- 
laise, we are not responding to oppor- 
tunity in the spirit of a forgotten Amer- 
ica. We are failing to take the initiatives 
upon which a nation's greatness depends. 
Oh, yes—we can still make the 100-yard 
dash if need be—if the challenge is dra- 
matic and immediate. But the real test 
of greatness, my friends, is not the abil- 
ity to sprint the 100-yard dash—it is 
rather the willingness to engage in the 
long and hard contest of endurance. 
The challenge of the 1950’s and 1960’s 
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was in space, and it was brought home to 
America with the launching of the Rus- 
sian sputnik in 1957. The challenge of 
the 1970’s is in the oceans. It has been 
brewing a long time, but all too few in 
this country have recognized the crisis 
because we lack the sensational equiva- 
lent of sputnik. Yet the crisis of today 
is far more serious, because it challenges 
so many areas of our national life. The 
challenge is military, but it is also eco- 
nomic. It is political, but it also goes to 
the roots of America’s will and commit- 
ment. Other nations have responded to 
the challenge of the oceans. They are 
acting to transform the promise of the 
oceans into reality. We are, to put it 
bluntly, behind. 

Admiral Mahan said that he who rules 
the sea rules the world. Mahan spoke in 
the 1890’s. But even today, in the age 
of rocketry and space, he is right. Sea- 
power affects our transportation, our na- 
tional security, our way of life—each 
day—every day. Are we just going to sit 
by while the Russians, and the Japanese 
too, launch well-conceived, well-planned, 
and lavishly financed oceans programs 
that spread their military and economic 
influence? If so, the future will belong 
not to America, but to others. 

Look at what the Russians are doing. 
Within the past year, the Soviet force 
of nuclear-powered submarines has in- 
creased by 10, growing from 175 to 85. 
During that same period, the American 
nuclear sub force increased by only four, 
from 87 to 91. This year the Russians 
will without question pass us by, and by 
1975 they will have a nuclear sub fieet 
of over 150 while ours will total only 
109. And there figures do not include the 
235 diesel submarines the Russians can 
put up against less than 50 for us. 

With their growing armada, the Rus- 
sians are fiexing their naval muscles all 
around the globe. In the Mediterranean 
and in the Indian Ocean, they are mak- 
ing their presence felt, and the balance 
of power is tottering under the weight of 
Soviet sea power in these vital areas. 
The British have withdrawn from the 
Indian Ocean. The United States has a 
small base at the middle of the Indian 
Ocean for surveillance purposes but with 
no effective military or naval presence. 
As a result, the Russians have threatened 
the movement of oil not only to Western 
Europe, but also to Japan and every- 
where else in the world. An oil pipeline 
across Israel will not help the situation. 
The Russians have a fleet in the Medi- 
terranean that could easily interrupt the 
flow of oil by tanker to Mediterranean 
and Western European ports. 

Mahan’s dictum applies not only to 
fleets of the Navy. It applies to fishing, 
it applies to merchant fleets, it applies 
to ocean research. The Russian fishing 
fleets, and some of you have probably 
seen their ships off the coast, are highly 
organized and range the world. During 
the 1960’s, the Russians not only drew 
abreast of the catch that American fish- 
ing fleets were bringing in annually, but 
they shot ahead—and now catch more 
than three times what we catch. The 
Russians are doing better in fishing off 
our coasts than our own American fish- 
ermen are. Their fishing fleet has the 
largest tonnage in the world—over 4,000 
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ships with a total gross tonnage of 6 mil- 
lion. What do we have? Thirteen thou- 
sand ships totaling 500,000 tons. In ef- 
fect we are fishing with rowboats while 
the Russians roam the seas in up-to-date 
vessels and equipment. 

The American merchant fleet shriveled 
to approximately 135 usable ships last 
year. National security has been needless- 
ly jeopardized. We have sacrificed our 
once preeminent ability to move equip- 
ment and ordnance to American Armed 
Forces around the world. Yet in recent 
years, the growth of the Soviet merchant 
marine has been nothing less than spec- 
tacular. In 1950, it ranked 21st in ton- 
nage among the world’s merchant fleets; 
in 1958—12th; and in 1968—fifth. Com- 
pared to our merchant fleet of 135 ves- 
sels, the Soviet fleet today exceeds 1,766 
ships. The growth in numbers of their 
tanker fleet has been faster than that of 
any other nation. So here we have a 
threat not only to national security, but 
also to America’s commercial prosperity. 
And few of our leaders even pause to give 
a second thought to the problem. My 
friends, we had better wake up to the 
military and national security dimen- 
sions of the challenge in the seas. 

America is also being challenged in the 
area of research involving the future de- 
velopment of the world’s oceans. Last 
year, the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration commissioned the 
Researcher. This is a modern research 
vessel that can perform both oceanic and 
atmospheric studies. But in that same 
year the United States laid up several 
ocean research vessels and the Admin- 
istration refused to build those for which 
money had already been appropriated by 
the Congress. And while we refuse to fund 
laboratories, the Soviets are quietly ex- 
panding their ocean research fleet and 
establishing new ocean research pro- 


grams. 

What about the Japanese? They are 
leading the way in opening up the oceans 
to the needs of the future. The Japanese 
are assembling an enormous ocean en- 
gineering capability to harvest the re- 
sources of the Pacific—and they are 
aiming at the Atlantic, too. Their proj- 
ects have the strong and enthusiastic 
backing of the government. Their scien- 
tific and technological research capabil- 
ity is unquestioned. They have the in- 
dustrial facilities and the managerial 
skills. They have unique backing from 
the Bank of Japan. They have the com- 
mitment, the will, and the determination 
to act. And they are acting. 

This is the country that many people 
feel will be the most economically power- 
ful country in the world by the year 
2000. Yet it is a country with a poverty 
of natural resources. Its lack of the es- 
sential ingredients of modern industri- 
alism contrasts starkly with the store- 
house of natural abundance that has 
always been America’s. Their poverty 
of resources has not discouraged the 
Japanese—it, is instead encouraging 
them. They must go into the oceans, 
and they are going with a full-fledged 
and well-planned development program. 

Twenty-five percent of the total Jap- 
anese output of coal is mined offshore. 
They are now searching the Pacific Ocean 
floor for manganese nodules—they are 
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interested in the nickel, cobalt, copper, 
and manganese content. They are search- 
ing for oil offshore and are working on a 
sea-floor remote controlled oil well drill- 
ing rig to operate at depths up to 800 feet, 
because right now the Japanese are 
forced to import more than 99 percent 
of the fuel they consume. Soon they will 
be offshore for powerplant siting. They 
are well ahead in developing the tech- 
nology and know-how for constructing 
huge floating ocean platforms. These 
“floating islands” can be used as deep- 
water harbors and offshore terminals; 
they can be turned into airports, nuclear 
powerplants, and industrial centers. They 
can be used in the farming of the sea, 
in such a way that Japan will increase 
its lead over the rest of the world in 
fisheries—it is already in the No. 1 spot. 

Japan’s shipbuilding industry has led 
the world for years. During 1970, Japan 
had 22.5 million gross tons of ships un- 
der construction or on order—nearly 
four times that of its nearest competitor. 
Its two largest shipbuilding companies 
each produce annually more ships than 
the entire output of West Germany. The 
Japanese have 26 major shipbuilders and 
52 shipyards. By comparison, the United 
States has 17 major builders and 39 
yards, not all of which are building yards. 
Our country ranks 11th in shipbuilding. 

When the Japanese want to move they 
can move fast and bring enormous lever- 
age to bear. Most Japanese corporate 
capital requirements are supplied by 
bank loans. Nearly 85 percent of their 
capital is obtained through loans; they 
need not finance their growth out of 
retained earnings. In other countries 
such as the United States, this would be 
disastrous. In Japan it is a source of 
strength, for the government stands be- 
hind the debt position of major Japanese 
companies, through the Bank of Japan. 
Commercial banks can lend almost 100 
percent of their deposits, and the Bank of 
Japan stands as a guarantor to the com- 
mercial banks and the borrowing cor- 
porations. It is just as Taylor Pryor of 
Hawaii told our subcommittee last year: 

We can all relax or at least just continue 
spinning our wheels, for soon the Japanese 
will have accomplished everything we ever 
dreamed of in the oceans. 


The most cursory glance at the Japa- 
nese program of ocean development 
shows an impressive array of practical 
oceanic developments. While I am not 
advocating that we model our own pro- 
gram exactly as they have shaped theirs, 
there is much to admire in their sense of 
commitment to and cooperation on a for- 
ward-looking oceans policy. This com- 
mitment is based upon a sober assessment 
of their realistic needs and desires, ade- 
quate funding, and unique teamwork be- 
tween the public and private sectors. 

Science and technology, Mr. President, 
is the name of the game in the oceans, 
just as it is in space. We still have the po- 
tential of regaining our No. 1 spot in 
these areas, but today the American 
monopoly holds only in computers and 
aircraft. If we are to regain our pre- 
eminence, we will have to expand our 
research and development, and make a 
genuine national commitment to the 
oceans, 

Let us face facts. Other nations have 
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already seen the light, and are well on 
the way to opening up the vast treasures 
of the seven seas. It is only a matter of 
time until we must do the same thing. We 
can either do it now—rationally, compre- 
hensively—or we can wait until we are 
pushed in by necessity and then we can 
imitate others and play the game of fol- 
lowing rather than leading. The time is 
here to decide. It is not a question of can 
or cannot. It is a question of will or will 
not. 

If we move ahead now, Mr. President, 
we will not only be planning wisely for 
the future—but we will also be enhanc- 
ing the quality of present-day life. A na- 
tional commitment to a sound oceans 
program would pay both long- and 
short-term dividends to the American 
people. The understanding, development, 
and protection of the marine environ- 
ment and its priceless resources are es- 
sential tasks which this Nation must ad- 
dress if it is to maintain a healthy rate 
of growth consistent with our goals of 
improving the quality of life and main- 
taining our position of world influence. 
Today, 6.1 percent of the American labor 
force is out of work. The unemployment 
rolls include an armada of scientists, re- 
searchers, engineers, and technicians. 
People whose special talents could be 
harnessed to meet the challenges of the 
present are instead being sacrificed to 
the shopworn economic dogmas of the 
past. The administration, true to its per- 
formance in so many areas, treats the 
symptoms rather than the roots of our 
economic plight. There is talk of special 
service employment, Government assist- 
ance in the refinancing of home mort- 
gages, and a few other palliatives. These 
are fine as interim measures, but certain 
it is that they fail to confront head on 
the complexity of the problem we face. 
All the while, the economy stumbles 
along, and those monthly economic indi- 
cators tell the sad story of continuing 
inflation amidst rising joblessness. How 
much better it would be to mobilize this 
vast pool of trained talent and send it 
into the worldwide competition for the 
oceans. 

Fourteen months ago, I made a speech 
on the floor of this Chamber criticizing 
the Nixon administration for not taking 
the lead in oceans development. I urged 
then that the President adopt a proposal 
to create an independent National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Agency. I later 
supported the administration’s com- 
promise for a smaller NOAA housed in 
the Department of Commerce—realizing 
that we could not at that time get more 
from the President. And I still believed 
that the President genuinely wanted a 
national commitment to the ocean pro- 
grams. I was with him. 

But looking over what has happened 
since, I cannot help but be disappointed. 
Nothing has basically changed. A new 
agency has been created, but it has run 
into the old, old problem of inadequate 
support. It is being sniped at and road- 
blocked by minions of the President who 
have a vested interest in the proposed new 
Department of Natural Resources. The 
department in which the oceans were 
organized last year is to be abolished this 
year and the oceans are then to be placed 
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in a new bureaucracy yet to be created. 
Apparently we won the battle but lost 
the war. For fiscal year 1972, President 
Nixon has proposed a puny increase in 
the oceanic budget of NOAA, nowhere 
near the size needed to mount a full- 
scale program of development and im- 
plementation. The $40 million increase 
he offers would not even “dewater” a 
Navy submarine that sinks at dock. The 
sub that went down at Long Beach a few 
years ago cost $50 million to “dewater.” 
How much better it would be if Mr, 
Nixon would focus his energies on devel- 
oping and strengthening NOAA rather 
than on playing musical chairs with 
Government. 

The National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Agency brings together the En- 
vironmental Science Services Adminis- 
tration, with its major elements the 
Weather Bureau, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Environmenta] Data Service, the 
National Environmental Satellite Sery- 
ice, and their research laboratories. It in- 
cluded the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, the marine game fishery research 
program, and Marine Minerals and 
Technology Center from the Interior De- 
partment; the National Oceanographic 
Data Center and the National Oceano- 
graphic Instrumentation Center from the 
Navy; the national data buoy develop- 
ment project from the Coast Guard; the 
national sea grant program from the 
National Science Foundation; and ele- 
ments of the U.S. lake survey from the 
Army Corps of Engineers. These are all 
housed in the Department of Commerce 
now. 

NOAA brings together scientists, re- 
searchers, and technicians covering a 
broad spectrum of environmental and 
marine sciences. If properly funded, its 
vessels could conduct the research neces- 
sary to complement our commitment to 
the oceans. It can study and predict the 
weather. It can make a tremendous con- 
tribution in farming the oceans for food. 
It can study resource development 
through mapping and charting proce- 
dures. It can observe, predict, and per- 
haps one day control, the weather. It 
can monitor and predict the results of 
man’s pollution of the air and water en- 
virons. But to do all these things in such 
a way as to fulfill the promise and po- 
tential of the agency, more money must 
be spent and more staff put on the job. 
As matters now stand, the administra- 
tion has failed to follow through. The 
only conclusion must be that it is either 
unable or unwilling to develop the vast 
ocean resources which are within our 
reach. And all the while, Mr. President, 
other countries are rising to the challenge 
and the potential of the seven seas. 

The time to act is now. We have waited 
too long. We have had in-depth studies, 
critical analyses, ad hoc task forces, un- 
countable conferences, congressional 
hearings, advisory councils, and adminis- 
trative shuffling. We have talked so much 
that in professional circles the 1960’s 
are known as the “Decade of Ocean 
Rhetoric.” My friends, all across the 
board the American people are sick and 
tired of rhetoric. They want action—not 
words. 

Congress must act. Countless times be- 
fore the Congress has had to take the 
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lead in the oceans. ALTON LENNON took 
the lead. WARREN Macnuson took the 
lead. CHARLES MOSHER and Norris COTTON 
took the lead. 

Last week, Mr. President, on May 26, 
I introduced S. 1963—the National 
Oceanic Act of 1971. It has since come to 


my attention that the original draft of 


this piece of legislation contained certain 
statistical errors which should not be 
allowed to stand. Therefore, I am today 
reintroducing the National Oceanic Act 
of 1971, in its corrected and proper form, 
in behalf of myself and Senators CRAN- 
STON, PELL, TUNNEY, MAGNUSON, STEVENS, 
and Humpurey, and send it to the desk 
for appropriate reference. 

It is a short bill, but one which I be- 
lieve can get the job done. It would 
amend the Marine Resources and En- 
gineering Development Act of 1966 to au- 
thorize more adequate money for marine 
science, technology, resource develop- 
ment and management, and other re- 
source development and management, 
and other related programs. It would 
authorize nearly $25 billion of funds 
to be spread over the next 5 years in 
order to take advantage of the promise of 
the oceans and to rectify some of the aw- 
ful abuse that man has been wreaking 
upon the sea for so many years. My 
proposal calls for the immediate infusion 
of over $1 billion beyond the President’s 
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fiscal year 1972 request. This will prime 
the pump. It will give immediate support 
to vital areas where money is needed and 
needed now. It will also permit the agen- 
cies to plan wisely for the road ahead. 
This is a sound and a realistic program, 
and I most earnestly recommend it to 
the attention of my colleagues. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
National Oceanic Act of 1971 be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1986 
A bill to foster a comprehensive, long-range, 
and coordinated national program in 
marine science, technology, and resource 
development, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide for a compre- 
hensive, long-range, and coordinated na- 
tional program in marine science, to estab- 
lish a National Council on Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development, and a Com- 
mission on Marine Science, Engineering, and 
Resources, and for other purposes, approved 
October 15, 1966, as amended (33 U.S.C. 1101 
et seq.), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new title: 

TITLE I1I—OCEAN DEVELOPMENT 

Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the Na- 
tional Oceanic Act of 1971. 

Sec. 302. In order to further carry out the 


NATIONAL OCEANIC ACT OF 1971 


[In millions of dollars} 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric Agency 
Maritime Administration 

Department of Defense 

Department of Transportation (Coast Guard). 
National Science Foundation... . 
Department of Interior... 

Smithsonian Institution.. 

Atomic Energy Commission. - 

Environmental Protection Agency. 


Annual cost 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I am not proposing 
just a program in ocean science. It is a 
program that covers the broad range of 
oceanic concerns. Its Federal spending 
would be spread through nine depart- 
ments and agencies. The fourfold in- 
crease which would come in Government 
spending per year in the next 5 years 
would go a long way toward the assertion 
of American leadership in ocean develop- 
ment. We are talking about an assault on 
marine pollution. We are talking about 
new applications of marine science. We 
are talking about new growth in industry, 
in universities, in fisheries, and in re- 
source management. We are talking 
about a coastal zone management pro- 
gram so that the 80 percent of our peo- 
ple who will live within 50 miles of the 
ocean and the Great Lakes by the turn 
of the century will have a habitable en- 
vironment. We are talking about farming 
the ocean floor for food and fuel and 
minerals. And we are talking about uti- 
lizing our most precious resourcee—more 
precious even than the bounty of the 
seas. Man. Because this program envi- 
sions jobs and it provides challenge. 

Jobs will come in areas like Burbank, 
Seattle, Long Island, Charleston, and 


President's 
budget request 


June 3, 1971 


general purposes of the Act and to carry out 
marine science, technology, resource develop- 
ment and management and other programs 
in related oceanic areas under the general 
authorities of the departments or agencies 
concerned, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated to each of the following departments, 
agencies, and institutions the following 
amounts for the five fiscal years beginning 
July 1, 1971: 

a. National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce— 
$7,853,700,000 

b. Maritime Administration, Department 
of Commerce—$4,500,000,000 

c. United States Coast Guard, Department 
of Transportation—$4,750,000,000 

d. United States Navy, Department of De- 
fense—$5,388,000,000 

e. National Science Foundation—$1,060,- 
000,000 

f. Department of the Interior—$595,000,000 

g. Atomic Energy Commission—$257,700,- 
000 

h. Environmental 
$397,000,000 

i. Smithsonian Institution—$100,000,000 


Mr. HOLLINGS. At this point, Mr. 
President, I offer a breakdown of how 
the moneys might most appropriately be 
spent through fiscal year 1976. I ask 
unanimous consent that this table be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Protection Agency— 


Hollings proposal (fiscal year) 


fiscal year 1972 


3, 346.0 


many others. We ought to be planning 
the construction of a “floating island” in 
an area such as Seattle—it could be used 
as an airport, or to develop the food and 
energy resources of the sea. And over the 
long pull, jobs will be provided in cities 
and towns throughout the Nation. 

In the final analysis, of course, the ulti- 
mate challenge to man concerns not the 
pocketbook but the motivation of the 
human spirit. The program I hope to see 
enacted holds before us the opportunity 
of the future—the chance for renewed 
greatness. In the oceans is the challenge 
of knowledge—man must go where he 
has never been; man must do what he 
has never done; man must dream dreams 
that his father never dreamed. Can we 
afford this program? My distinguished 
colleagues, we can afford nothing less if 
we are true to the spirit of America. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join as a cosponsor of the Na- 
tional Oceanic Act of 1971, for I believe 
as does Senator Hottincs that now is the 
time for the United States to implement 
a comprehensive, well-financed oceans 
program. 

As the Senator from South Carolina 
eloquently points out in his introductory 
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24,901. 4 


remarks, the benefits to be derived from 
such a program are immense. Our na- 
tional security, which is so heavily de- 
pendent upon a strong Navy and mer- 
chant marine, would be enhanced. More- 
over, jobs would be provided in a chal- 
lenging new area of endeavor, thus, help- 
ing to alleviate the present unemploy- 
ment situation. Of great importance, new 
technology and a comprehensive data 
base respecting the oceans would be de- 
veloped. This information would enable 
us to utilize the resources of the oceans 
and the seabeds to satisfy the ever-grow- 
ing needs of the world’s people. In my 
State of Alaska, where commercial fish- 
ing is an extremely important industry, 
increased marine research would lead to 
greater harvests and protein food prod- 
ucts to meet domestic and foreign nu- 
tritional requirements. 

The bill which Senator HoLLINGs has 
introduced today would help to accom- 
plish the goals that I have just enumer- 
ated. Specifically, it would amend the 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment Act of 1966 to authorize addi- 
tional funds for marine science, technol- 
ogy, resource development and manage- 
ment, and related programs; $25 billion 
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would be allocated to nine departments 
and agencies over the next 5 years for 
these purposes. This money would be au- 
thorized for use by the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, the 
Maritime Administration, Department of 
Defense, Department of Transporta- 
tion—Coast Guard—National Science 
Foundation, Department of the Interior, 
Smithsonian Institution, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

In spite of my strong support for this 
legislation, I cannot agree with Senator 
Hou.rncs’ criticism of the present ad- 
ministration for its alleged failure to 
implement a comprehensive marine de- 
velopment program. The present em- 
bryonic state of our oceans’ technology, 
the sorry condition of our merchant 
marine, the underdeveloped commercial 
fishing industry, and so forth, are the 
product of long years of neglect by many 
administrations, both Democratic and 
Republican. The Merchant Marine Act 
of 1970, which was strongly supported by 
the Nixon administration, and the estab- 
lishment last year of the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration in 
the Department of Commerce, among 
other things, show an awareness by the 
Nixon administration of the present un- 
fortunate situation and a willingness to 
seek solutions that will enable the United 
States to continue as a world leader in 
marine transportation and resource de- 
velopment. We in the Congress must 
work as partners with the executive 
branch in resolving the present diffi- 
culties. 

I agree with Senator HoLLINGS that 
one of the great challenges confronting 
this Nation is to make prudent use of the 
oceans, Outer Continental Shelf, and 
deep seabed for the benefit of ourselves 
and all the world’s people. This challenge 
is emphasized by the fact that by the 
year 2000, 80 percent of our people will 
live within 50 miles of the oceans and 
the Great Lakes. I believe that we should 
not defer to any other nation in respond- 
ing to the challenge and tremendous op- 
portunities presented by the oceans. The 
implications of our failure to move ahead 
in marine resource development are too 
profound and the stakes too high. Our 
national security, our ability to feed 
America’s people and to provide the re- 
sources necessary to fuel our economy, 
and our battle against water pollution, 
must not be jeopardized because of our 
failure to develop and implement the 
comprehensive programs necessary to 
utilize marine resources in a prudent 
manner. The enactment of Senator 
Hotties’ bill will help insure the suc- 
cess of such programs. 


By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 1988. A bill to amend section 601 
of title 38, United States Code, so as to 
authorize medical care in private fa- 
cilities for veterans for service-connected 
disabilities in cases other than emer- 
gency cases. Referred to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference a bill 
designed to remedy a long-standing in- 
equity in the treatment of veterans who 
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cannot find hospitalization in their area 
of residence. This bill would amend sec- 
tion 601 of title 38, United States Code, 
so as to authorize medical care in private 
facilities for veterans for service-con- 
nected disabilities in cases other than 
emergencies. The law as it is presently 
constituted provides for treatment under 
emergency conditions only. Deletion of 
the emergency proviso would do much to 
alleviate the present crowded conditions 
at VA facilities. In my State in particu- 
lar, the State of Nevada, it would do a 
great deal to relieve the congestion 
caused by the recent destruction by 
earthquake of the VA Sylmar 514-bed 
hospital in the San Fernando Valley. 

Unfortunately veterans living in the 
southern part of Nevada must travel 300 
miles, to the Los Angeles area to receive 
treatment. I am sure there are many 
other areas of the United States where 
a similar situation prevails. Passage of 
this suggested legislation is essential to 
improve the care of our service-con- 
nected disabled veterans. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1988 
A bill to amend section 601 of title 38, United 

States Code, so as to authorize medical care 

in private facilities for veterans for service- 

connected disabilities in cases other than 
emergency cases 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 601(4)(c) of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “in emer- 
gency cases” in clause (i) thereof. 


By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 1989. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the renewal 
of certain Star Route contracts. Referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend title 39, United States Code, to 
provide for the renewal without adver- 
tisement of certain Star Route contracts. 

Under existing law, contained in 39 
U.S.C. 6416, if a prime contractor has 
subcontracted to another person to per- 
form service, and if he decides not to re- 
new the prime contract with the post 
office, the Postmaster General is author- 
ized to negotiate a renewal of the con- 
tract with the subcontractor who is actu- 
ally performing the service if the serv- 
ice is satisfactory and if the subcontrac- 
tor has been performing the service for 
at least 6 months. Under the new provi- 
sions of title 39, as Congress enacted Pub- 
lic Law 91-375, the Postal Reorganization 
Act of 1970, this authority to renew di- 
rectly with the subcontractor was omit- 
ted. The only way to contract with the 
post office under the new law, which be- 
comes effective July 1, 1971, is either by 
competitive advertising or negotiating 
after fair public notice. 

I do not believe that Congress intended 
to repeal a provision of law which op- 
erates for the benefit of the postal service 
as well as those who provide transporta- 
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tion services satisfactorily for the postal 
service. The legislation which I introduce 
today will reenact that permissive au- 
thority. Because time is of the essence, 
I intend to hold a hearing on this legisla- 
tion before the Subcommittee on Postal 
Operations in the near future at which 
time the subcommittee will also take tes- 
timony on H.R. 135, a bill relating to the 
postal savings system. 

So that my colleagues on the commit- 
tee and in the Senate, as well as our 
friends on the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will know, it is my intention 
to recommend to the subcommittee and 
the full committee that this Star Route 
contract amended be added to H.R. 135 
so that expeditious action can insure en- 
actment before July 1. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1989 
A bill to amend title 39, United States Code, 
to provide for the renewal of certain Star 

Route contracts 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5005(b)(1) of title 39, United States Code 
(as enacted by section 2 of Public Law 91- 
375) is amended by adding the following 
at the end thereof: 

“If a holder has sublet the service in ac- 
cordance with law and does not indicate in 
writing to the Postal Service at least 90 days 
before the end of the contract term that he 
desires to renew the contract, the Posal Sery- 
ice may enter into a contract with the sub- 
contractor then, and for six months prior 
thereto, performing the service under the 
contract to the satisfaction of the Postal 
Service. Contracts made under this subsec- 
tion shall be upon the terms prevailing at 
the end of the preceding contract term and 
may be made without advertising.” 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself 
and Mr. Ervin) : 

S. 1990. A bill to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to assure borrowers 
of the right to employ qualified attorneys 
of their choice in performing necessary 
legal services in connection with loans 
under that title. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing along with my col- 
league, Senator Ervin, a bill which will 
alter an inequity that has developed 
through administrative ruling. Since the 
fall of 1969, I have tried to cause a 
change in the attitude of the Farmers 
Home Administration concerning the use 
of attorneys to provide title, closing, or 
other legal services concerning Farmers 
Home Administration rural housing 
loans. 

Prior to 1968, through the country all 
qualified attorneys were permitted to 
provide such legal services. However, 
from the latter part of 1968 to date in 
the State of South Carolina and other 
states, the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion has taken a position of des- 
ignating certain attorneys to pro- 
vide such services, presumably based 
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upon the workload factors within par- 
ticular counties. In my judgment, Mr. 
President, this is a political ruse of al- 
lowing selected attorneys to handle this 
business. No Federal program should be 
designed to preclude qualified attorneys 
from participating in programs requir- 
ing the services of private attorneys. 

In the conference report of the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1970, 
I participated in drafting language with 
representatives of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration which stated: 

It is the intent of the conferees that all 
qualified attorneys be given equal opportu- 
nity to participate in providing title and 
loan closing services required in connection 
with Farmers Home Administration rural 
housing loans, Report No. 91-1784, p. 64. 


It was the belief that this conference 
language would sufficiently erase any 
doubt that all qualified attorneys should 
have an equal opportunity to provide 
legal services so that there would be no 
unwarranted interference with the right 
of a citizen to select his own attorney. I 
have received numerous letters from con- 
stituents detailing their encounters with 
the rule which prevents them from using 
their family attorney to handle all the 
legal matters with Farmers Home. Pre- 
sumably, new regulations were written 
based on this language but in practice 
the same result has followed. I sincerely 
hope that this legislation will receive the 
prompt attention of this Congress. I have 
literally hundreds of letters from at- 
torneys in South Carolina who have been 
providing such services for a number of 
years but have been subsequently “dis- 
qualified” by this administrative action. 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
the bill be placed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1990 
A bill to amend title V of the Housing Act 
of 1949 to assure borrowers of the right to 
employ qualified attorneys of their choice 
in performing necessary legal services in 
connection with loans under that title 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
510 of the Housing Act of 1949 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after “Src. 510.”; 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (a)—(g) 
as paragraphs (1)—(7), respectively; 

(3) by redesignating subparagraphs (1) 
and (2) of paragraph (3) (as hereinabove 
redesignated) as subparagraphs (A) and (B) 
respectively; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary shall accord to all qual- 
ified attorneys an equal opportunity to par- 
ticipate in providing such title, closing, or 
other legal services as may be required by 
persons receiving direct or insured loans un- 
der this title.” 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 
S. 1991. A bill to assist in meeting na- 
tional housing goals by authorizing the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
permit companies subject to the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 to 
provide housing for persons of low and 
moderate income. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 
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HOUSING AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC UTILITY 
HOLDING COMPANY ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would amend the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935 to enable 
utility holding company systems to par- 
ticipate in federally assisted low- and 
moderate-income housing programs. 

The bill would amend the Holding 
Company Act to empower the Securities 
and Exchange Commission by rule, reg- 
ulation, or order to authorize com- 
panies subject to the act to construct, 
own, or operate low moderate-income 
housing either through investment in 
housing subsidiaries of the holding com- 
pany system or through investment in 
individual housing projects in which 
corporations created or organized pur- 
suant to title IX of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968—such 
as the National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships—participate. The bill is 
narrowly drawn and would limit utility 
holding company housing investment to 
federally assisted low- and moderate- 
income housing projects within the serv- 
ice area of the holding company system 
and would retain for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission the authority to 
regulate the extent and nature of this 
investment thereby assuring continuing 
review by the SEC in the interests of the 
utility’s consumers and investors. 

This bill is designed to assist the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment in its efforts to encourage 
electric and gas utilities throughout the 
United States to participate in low- and 
moderate-income housing projects in 
the communities they serve, Additionally, 
utilities have been encouraged to invest 
in housing projects sponsored in part by 
the National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships, a congressionally chartered 
corporation, created to facilitate private 
enterprise investments in low- and mod- 
erate-income housing projects on a 
limited partnership basis. 

It should be recognized that public 
utility companies can play a unique and 
valuable role in providing critically need- 
ed low- and moderate-income housing in 
their service areas. These companies 
have a special social and economic in- 
terest in the stability and well-being of 
the communities they serve. They have 
the financial and managerial resources 
to construct low- and moderate-income 
housing. They are familiar with Govern- 
ment regulation and can work effectively 
under federally assisted housing pro- 
grams. They occupy positions of prestige 
and stability in their own communities 
and can play a catalytic role in involving 
other local business leaders in housing 
and community development problems. 

While many private businessmen are 
unwilling to subject themselves to Gov- 
ernment controls and do not desire to 
participate in federally assisted low- and 
moderate-income housing programs, a 
number of utility holding-company sys- 
tems have expressed a willingness to be- 
come involved in this much-needed hous- 
ing construction, I believe that they can 
make a contribution to attaining our na- 
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tional housing goals and should be en- 
couraged to do so. 

This bill is needed because of a 1970 
ruling by the SEC that the Holding Com- 
pany Act does not empower the SEC to 
authorize utilities subject to the act to 
invest in federally assisted housing de- 
velopment. This decision of the SEC did 
not suggest, however, that holding-com- 
pany system participation in low- and 
moderate-income housing is detrimental 
to the interests of the utility’s consumers 
or investors. To the contrary, the SEC 
recognized the policy of the National 
Housing Act to assist private industry in 
housing programs but concluded by a 3- 
to-2 vote that utility holding-company 
activities in this field were not contem- 
plated by the Holding Company Act as 
originally enacted in 1935. 

On April 16, 1971, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit rendered its decision on the ap- 
peal taken by the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., from the adverse holding of the 
SEC. The court affirmed the interpreta- 
tion of the majority of the Commission 
that the existing language of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act does not 
contain authority empowering the Com- 
mission to approve sponsorship of fed- 
erally assisted housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income families by utilities that are 
part of a holding company. The opinion 
of the court, however, in a most unusual 
departure went out of its way to endorse 
the concept of such participation, by 
commending Michigan Consolidated and 
by suggesting that, although it was with- 
out authority to write the National Hous- 
ing Act into the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act, Congress could and 
should. The pertinent paragraph of the 
opinion, which states the proposition suc- 
cinctly and persuasively reads as follows: 

Though in administering our judicial du- 
ties we have somewhat chastized petitioners, 
it is with great reluctance that we do so, 
for their only sin seems to have been an 
overeager response to their social conscience 
as corporate citizens in Detroit. It has be- 
come common knowledge that many of our 
inner city woes can be traced directly to the 
numerous dilapidated and run-down apart- 
ments and houses that, though unfit for 
human habitation, are the homes of far too 
many people. The efforts of companies like 
Michigan Consolidated to react positively to 
the need should be encouraged. If these com- 
panies show by example it can be done, 
there might well be brought about an ex- 
ponential increase in interest among private 
industries willing to lend a hand. We as a 
court, however, are unwilling and unable to 
write the National Housing Act into the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. 
This can only be accomplished by Congress. 
We have been informed that the United 
States Senate, on September 23, 1970, passed 
a housing bill which contained an amend- 
ment that would have permitted the type of 
acquisition Michigan Consolidated is seeking. 
The bill became law but the relevant amend- 
ment was rejected by the conferees just be- 
fore the last session of Congress terminated. 
Inasmuch as this amendment would seem 
to be an invaluable aid to the public and has 
the endorsement of the Secretary of HUD 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 116, pt. 22, p. 
29602) and the Commission (Id.), it is hoped 
that our decision today will inspire further 
consideration of this matter by Congress as 
soon as its busy schedule allows. 
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Mr. President, as the quoted paragraph 

indicates, the Senate last September, af- 
ter considerable debate, discussion, and 
colloquy refused by a division vote to 
delete the proposed amendment from the 
housing bill—S. 4368, 9lst Congress— 
which had been incorporated into the bill 
by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. The language of the bill I 
am introducing today is identical to that 
which was approved by the Senate last 
year. 
It should also be noted that, despite 
the difference of view among the mem- 
bers of the SEC over the interpretation 
of the existing statute, the Commission 
unanimously endorsed the amendment 
which was drafted with the assistance of 
the Commission staff. 

On March 16, 1971, Secretary Romney 
addressed to the President of the Sen- 
ate a communication explaining the pro- 
posed amendment to the Holding Com- 
pany Act and urging its enactment. 
Through inadvertence, the communica- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 
and on April 14, 1971, the communica- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce by unanimous consent. 

In light of the Nation’s great and ac- 
knowledged need for adequate housing 
for low- and moderate-income families, 
and in view of the special capability of 
utilities to serve as sponsors of such 
housing projects, I am hopeful that the 
Congress can very quickly adopt the nec- 
essary change to the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. I shall make every ef- 
fort to schedule hearings on the proposal 
at the earliest opportunity. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in the Recor there be inserted the 
communication from Secretary Romney, 
the text of the bill, and the full opinion 
of the Court of Appeals referred to earlier 
in my remarks. I want it understood that 
this bill is being introduced by request. 
I have no commitments at all but ex- 
pect to help air the problem. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
bill, and opinion were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1971. 
Hon. SPIRO T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a proposed bill “To assist in meet- 
ing national housing goals by authorizing 
the Securities and Exchange Commission to 
permit companies subject to the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 to pro- 
vide housing for persons of low and moderate 
income.” There is also enclosed a memoran- 
dum concerning the background of and need 
for the legislation. 

The bill would amend the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935 to permit such 
utilities to construct, own or operate Fed- 
erally-assisted low and moderate income 
housing either individually or in partnership 
with a national housing corporation created 
or organized pursuant to Title IX of the 


Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968. 
Under the bill the Securities and Exchange 
Commission would retain the authority to 
regulate the extent and nature of participa- 
tion by holding company systems in these 
housing activities, thereby assuring continu- 
ing review by the Commission in the interests 
of the utility’s consumers and investors. 
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The legislation is necessary because of a 
recent ruling by the S.E.C. that the Hold- 
ing Company Act does not empower the S.E.C. 
to authorize utilities subject to the Act to 
participate in such housing activities. The 
decision of the S.E.C. did not suggest, how- 
ever, that utility participation in low and 
moderate income housing programs is con- 
trary to the interests of utility consumers 
or investors. The S.E.C. recognized the pol- 
icy of the National Housing Act to assist 
private industry in housing programs but 
concluded by a 3-2 vote, that utility holding- 
company activity in this Held was not con- 
templated by the Holding Company Act as 
originally enacted in 1935. This reversed a 
previous 3-1 S.E.C. decision which had au- 
thorized a utility subject to the Act to con- 
struct low and moderate income housing. 

The S.E.C. has participated in the drafting 
of the bill and last year stated that it had 
no objection to its passage. The Office of 
Management and Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation from the standpoint 
of the Administration's program. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE ROMNEY. 

Enclosure. 


MEMORANDUM ON PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
Pusiic Uritirry HOLDING COMPANY ACT OF 
1935 To AUTHORIZE PARTICIPATION IN LOW 
AND MODERATE INCOME HOUSING PROGRAMS 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), with the participation 
and concurrence of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission (S.E.C.), has recom- 
mended to the Congress an amendment of 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935 which would make clear the authority 
of the S.E.C. to permit companies regulated 
under that Act to participate in government- 
assisted low and moderate income housing 
programs. This memorandum will indicate 
the background and need for the proposed 
legislation. 

BACKGROUND 


In ‘adopting the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935, Congress provided in 
Section 11(b) (1), 15 U.S.C. § 79k(b) (1), that 
holding company systems must be limited to 
the utility business in which they are en- 
gaged and “such other businesses as are rea- 
sonably incidental, or reasonably necessary or 
appropriate to the operations of such in- 
tegrated public-utility systems.” 

In March of 1969, the S.E.C., by a divided 
vote, held that the participation by a hold- 
ing-company subsidiary in low and moderate 
income housing programs administered by 
HUD satisfied the statutory standards of the 
Holding Company Act? The majority held 
in this connection: 

“This overwhelmingly necessary and yet 
relatively limited investment of private capi- 
tal cannot, in our view, be considered ‘detri- 
mental to the carrying out’ of the simplifica- 
tion and integration provisions of the Hold- 
ing Company Act. Investment of private 
capital for such a purpose has been generally 
determined by Congress to be in the national 
interest and specifically determined by man- 
agement to be in the corporate interest—and 
both determinations have been made on the 
basis of compelling and uncontroverted facts 
of great significance to both the country and 
the company.” 

However, in a recent ruling on the same 
question the S.E.C., again by a closely divided 
vote, reversed in position.? While not ques- 
tioning the desirable social purpose served 
by utility holding-company participation in 
low and moderate income housing programs, 


1 Re Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, 
Holding Company Act Release No. 16331. 

2 Re Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, 
Holding Company Act Release No. 16763. 
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the S.E.C. concluded that the Holding Com- 
pany Act, as adopted in 1935, did not author- 
ize this activity by companies subject to 
regulation thereunder. The purpose of the 
legislation now proposed is to clarify the 
language of the Holding Company Act in 
that regard. 
THE NEED FOR BROAD PARTICIPATION BY PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY IN LOW AND MODERATE INCOME 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 


In enacting the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1968, Congress declared as 
follows: 

“The Congress affirms the national goal, as 
set forth in section 1441 of Title 42, of ‘a 
decent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family.’ ” 

It is apparent, however, that this goal has 
not been accomplished and that the gap be- 
tween supply and demand for decent housing 
has been growing at an alarming rate. In an 
effort to mobilize all sectors of the economy 
in the drive to provide adequate housing for 
our citizens, there has been an increasing 
awareness of the desirability of enlisting the 
efforts of private business in helping to solve 
the shortages of housing for low and mod- 
erate income families. In his message to Con- 
gress of February 22, 1968, accompanying the 
proposed Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968, President Johnson said in part: 

“The Government's concern is to stimulate 
private energy and local action—to provide 
capital where needed, to guarantee financing, 
to offer assistance that encourages planning 
and construction. 

“The real job belongs to local government 
and the private sector—the homebuilder, the 
mortgage banker, the contractors, the non- 
profit sponsor, the industrialist who now sees 
in the challenge of the cities a new oppor- 
tunity for American business.” 

Similarly, President Nixon, in his trans- 
mittal to the Congress of the Second Annual 
Report on Housing Goals on April 1, 1970, 
again emphasized that 

“The Administration, the Congress, private 
industry, and labor must cooperate closely in 
removing the obstacles and making the com- 
mitments necessary to meet our housing ob- 
jectives within the framework of sustainable 
economic growth.” 

The Congress has likewise expressed its 
conviction that private incustry must play 
an important role in meeting the Nation's 
housing needs. For example, the preamble to 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968, after indicating that “highest priority” 
must be given to programs designed to meet 
the housing needs of low and moderate in- 
come families, states that 

“|. . in the carrying out of such programs 
there should be the fullest practicable utili- 
zation of the resources and capabilities of 
private enterprise and of individual self-help 
techniques.” 

The principal vehicle for participation by 
private industry in low and moderate income 
housing programs is through the formation 
of “limited dividend” corporations, as au- 
thorized by the National Housing Act, as 
amended. A limited dividend corporation is 
limited as to its rate of return on its equity 
investment in the housing project, and HUD 
has broad regulatory control over its opera- 
tions and accounting methods. In addition, 
HUD maintains complete control over the 
rents that may be charged to tenants and 
over construction costs, design, building 
methods, size of units and economic feasi- 
bility of each housing project constructed 
under these programs. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF UTILITY PARTICIPATION IN 
LOW AND MODERATE INCOME HOUSING 

Because of the regulation of rate of return 
and rents and the other restrictions neces- 
sarily imposed upon limited dividend corpo- 
rations by the National Housing Act and 
HUD regulations, many businesses are un- 
willing to participate as sponsors of low and 
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moderate income housing projects. However, 
HUD has found in recent years that public 
utilities are able and, in a number of in- 
stances, willing to participate in these pro- 
grams, and HUD has been actively encour- 
aging such participation, 

The reasons that public utilities have re- 
sponded to the call for greater participation 
by the private sector in low and moderate in- 
come housing programs are basically two: 

First, the construction and operation of 
housing projects under HUD regulation is 
remarkably similar to utility regulation. As 
noted above, rents, like utility rates, are set 
by a government agency and may only be 
increased upon a showing of higher operating 
costs. The rate of return on the company’s 
investment in a housing development is reg- 
ulated, again like return on utility opera- 
tions. A uniform system of accounts is pre- 
scribed for the housing operation which is 
similar to that prescribed for utility com- 
panies, A limited dividend corporation must 
file detailed reports on its operations, much 
like the utility’s periodic reports to state and 
Federal regulatory bodies. In short, a utility 
is accustomed to operating within the regu- 
lated framework required by the Federal 
housing laws, which, to many businesses, 
would present a significant deterrent. 

Second, utility companies serving urban 
areas are necessarily committed to the long- 
range welfare of those areas, Unlike many 
other businesses, a utility cannot simply 
move its plant and work force to an outlying 
area to avoid urban problems. A utility’s in- 
vestment in service facilities and its cus- 
tomers are located in the urban areas it 
serves, Its interest in the rebuilding and re- 
habilitation of those areas is thus direct and 
compelling. Thus, in addition to social in- 
centives, the utility has an economic incen- 
tive in the rebulldng of the cities that makes 
it a logical and sometimes indispensible 
catalyst in the initiation and successful im- 
plementation of low and moderate housing 
programs, 

Finally, HUD has found that utilities gen- 
erally have the managerial and financial re- 
sources necessary to insure efficient con- 
struction and operation of low and moderate 
income housing projects. Under circum- 
stances where time is money, and the prompt 
construction of projects is essential to carry 
out housing programs, such expertise is of 
real value. 


THE NATIONAL CORPORATION FOR HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIPS AND THE NATIONAL HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIP 


Title IX of the Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act of 1968 authorized the creation 
of National Corporation for Housing Part- 
nerships (NCHP) and The National Housing 
Partnership (NHP) as vehicles by which pri- 
vate businesses would be further encouraged 
to participate in providing low and moderate 
income housing using government-assisted 
programs. NHP will be managed by a general 
partner, NCHP. NHP’s principal activity will 
be investing in local limited partnerships 
throughout the United States, each of which 
will construct and operate a housing project. 
In the usual case it is expected that these 
local projects will be financed under HUD 
programs. NHP would ordinarily become a 
limited partner in a local partnership and 
provide no more than 25 percent of the 
equity investment required for a project. 
Local investors interested in sponsoring low 
and moderate income housing projects would 
provide the remaining 75 percent. 

Certain companies regulated by the S.E.C. 
under the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act have indicated that they desire to par- 
ticipate in the program proposed by NHP 
and NCHP as general or limited partners in 
local partnerships formed to construct and 
operate specific low and moderate income 
housing projects in their service areas. 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

The proposed amendment would authorize 
the S.E.C. to permit companies subject to the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act to con- 
struct, own or operate low and moderate in- 
come housing under HUD-assisted housing 
programs either through housing subsidiaries 
of the holding-company system or through 
direct investment in local housing projects in 
which national corporations or partnerships 
created or organized pursuant to Title IX 
of the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968 participate. The proposed amend- 
ment would retain for the S.E.C. discretion 
over whether to approve each low and mod- 
erate income housing activity of a company 
subject to the Holding Company Act, but 
would make it clear that the S.E.C., if it 
elected to do so, would have the authority 
to approve such an activity. 


S. 1991 
A bill to assist in meeting national housing 
goals by authorizing the Securities and 

Exchange Commission to permit companies 

subject to the Public Utility Holding Com- 

pany Act of 1935 to provide housing for 
persons of low and moderate income 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
9(c) of the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935 (15 U.S.C. 79i(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of para- 
graph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; or’; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(4) (A) securities of a subsidiary company 
engaged in the business of providing hous- 
ing for persons of low and moderate income 
within the service area of the holding-com- 
pany system under housing programs au- 
thorized by the National Housing Act or any 
Act supplementary thereto, or (B) securities 
of or interests in a company organized to 
participate in such housing programs within 
the service area of a holding-company sys- 
tem which receives financial or other assist- 
ance from a company created or organized 
pursuant to title IX of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968. No such 
acquisitions shall be made except within 
such limitations and upon such terms and 
conditions, and with due regard to other pro- 
visions of this title, as the Commission may, 
by rules and regulations or order, permit as 
not detrimental to the pubic interest or the 
interest of investors or consumers.” 


PETITIONS FOR REVIEW OF ORDERS OF THE 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
[In the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit] 

No. 24,564: Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company and Michigan Consolidated Homes 
Corporation, petitioners v. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, respondent. 

Nos, 24,663 and 24,664: Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Company et al., petitioners v. Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, respon- 
dent. 

(Decided April 16, 1971) 

Mr. Arthur R. Seder, Jr., of the bar of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, pro hac vice, by 
special leave of Court, with whom Messrs. 
Gary L. Cowan and Richard J. Flynn were 
on the brief, for petitioners. 

Mr. Aaron Levy, Special Counsel, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, with whom 
Messrs. Philip A. Loomis, Jr., General Coun- 
sel, David Ferber, Solicitor, and Mrs. Kath- 
ryn B. McGrath, Attorney, Securities and 
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Exchange Commission, were on the brief, for 
respondent. 

Before Tamm and Ross, Circuit Judges, and 
SMmITH,* Chief Judge, U.S. District Court for 
the District of Montana. 

Tamm, Circuit Judge: These cases arise on 
petitions by Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany (hereinafter “Michigan Consolidated”) 
and Michigan Consolidated Homes Corpora- 
tion (hereinafter “Homes Corporation”) for 
review of three orders issued by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission (hereinafter “the 
Commission”) under the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935 (hereinafter “the 
Act”), 15 U.S.C. §§ 79 et seq. (1964). Michi- 
gan Consolidated is a gas utility subsidiary 
company of American Natural Gas Company, 
a registered holding company regulated by 
the Commission under the Act. Michigan 
Consolidated distributes natural gas at retail 
in various cities in Michigan including De- 
troit. Homes Corporation is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Michigan Consolidated and was 
organized to construct and operate low and 
moderate income housing projects in and 
around Detroit pursuant to the National 
Housing Act, 12 U.S.C. §§ 1701 et seq. (1964). 

The first of the three orders under review 
issued June 22, 1970 (App. 126) and was a 
denial by the Commission of an application 
in which Homes Corporation requested au- 
thority to issue, and Michigan Consolidated 
sought authority to acquire, up to $500,000 
in Homes Corporation common stock and up 
to $6,000,000 in short-term Homes Corpora- 
tion notes to finance construction of two 
housing projects (the “Elmwood I project” 
and the “Inkster project”) in the Detroit 
area. (App. 1-8.) The order further provided 
that Homes Corporation divest itself of all 
its interests in the two projects and that 
Michigan Consolidated divest itself of all its 
interests in Homes Corporation. In two sub- 
sequent orders issued August 26, 1970 (App. 
151-53) and September 22, 1970 (App. 164- 
65) the Commission denied petitioners’ mo- 
tions for an “interim order” and “limited 
relief” filed subsequent to issuance of the 
June 22 order. For the following reasons we 
affirm the orders of the Commission. 


I 


Since Michigan Consolidated is a subsidiary 
of a registered public utility holding com- 
pany, it is required under section 9(a) (1) of 
the Act, 15 U.S.C. § 79i(a)(1) (1964), to re- 
ceive prior approval from the Commission 
to acquire any securities or any other inter- 
est in any business. Before such approval may 
be granted, however, the contemplated ac- 
quisition must be found not “detrimental to 
the carrying out of the provisions of section 
{11] of [the Act].” 15 U.S.C. § 79j(c) (1) 
(1964). The provisions of section 11 pertinent 
to this case are as follows: 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
BOT S75.) 

(1) To require by order... that each 
registered holding company, and each sub- 
sidiary company thereof, shall take such 
action as the Commission shall find neces- 
sary to limit the operations of the holding- 
company system of which such company is 
@ part to a single integrated public-utility 
system, and to such other businesses as are 
reasonably incidental, or economically neces- 
sary or appropriate to the operations of such 
integrated public-utility system. ... The 
Commission may permit as reasonably in- 
cidental, or economically necessary or ap- 
propriate to the operations of one or more 
integrated public-utility systems the reten- 
tion of an interest in any business ... 
which the Commission shall find necessary 
or appropriate in the public interest. . . . 
15 US.C. §79K(b)(1) (1964) (Emphasis 
added.) 


*St 


by designation pursuant to 28 
US.C. § 292(c) (1964). 
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The diverse interpretations attached to 
section 11(b) (1) by the Commission and the 
petitioners are the heart of the dispute be- 
fore us. The Commission in construing this 
section has adopted what has been referred 
to as the “functional relationship” test in 
order to determine whether the retention of 
a particular business is permissible under the 
Act. To pass this test the holding company 
or its subsidiary must clear two hurdles. 
First, the company must show that its “other 
business” is “reasonably incidental, or eco- 
nomically necessary or appropriate to the 
operations of such integrated public-utility 
system.” (Jd.) Once a company has cleared 
this hurdle, the Commission then looks to 
see whether the second sentence of section 
11(b) (1) is adhered to, i.e., whether the re- 
tention of the “other business” is “necessary 
or appropriate in the public interest.” (Jd.) 
In this case the Commission held that peti- 
tioners failed even to clear the first hurdle 
and as a result felt it unnecessary to reach 
the “public interest” question. 

The petitioners’ construction of section 
11(b)(1) is altogether different from that 
of the Commission’s. Petitioners argue that 
an independent finding of “public interest” 
in the retention of the “other business” 
satisfies the requirements of section 11(b) 
(1), thereby making it unnecessary to find a 
relationship in the operations of the busi- 
ness involved. We think that prior judicial 
decisions, the principles of statutory con- 
struction, and the legislative history call for 
adoption of the Commission’s interpretation. 

An analysis of the wording of the Act sub- 
stantiates the Commission’s interpretation 
of section 11(b) (1). Section 1(c), 15 U.S.C. 
$ 79a(c) (1964), states that all the provisions 
of the Act shall be interpreted “‘to meet the 
problems and eliminate the evils as enumer- 
ated in this section.” After a carefully study, 
Congress listed in section 1(b) (4) one such 
evil to be present “when the growth and 
extension of holding companies bears no re- 
lation to economy of management and 
operation or the integration and coordina- 
tion of related operating properties.” 15 
U.S.C. § 79a(b) (4) (1964) (Emphasis added.) 
Further it is provided in section 11(a), 59 
U.S.C. § 79k(a) (1964), that it is the duty 
of the Commission to examine the corporate 
structure of every registered holding com- 
pany system with an eye toward confining 
the businesses thereof “to those necessary 
or appropriate to the operations of an inte- 
grated public-utility system.” (Id.) The 
Commission interpretation also seems quite 
logical even if we were to focus only on sec- 
tion 11(b) (1). The second sentence or “pub- 
lic interest” sentences of section 11(b) (1) 
provides that: 

The Commission may permit as reasonably 
incidental, or economically necessary or ap- 
propriate to the operations of one or more 
integrated public-utility systems the reten- 
tion of an interest in any business. . . 
which the Commission shall find necessary 
or appropriate in the public interest or for 
the protection of investors or consumers and 
not detrimental to the proper functioning 
of such system or systems. 

15 U.S.C. § 79k(b)(1) (1964) (Emphasis 
added.) Inclusion of the italicized portion 
of this sentence indicates that retention of a 
business deemed appropriate in the “public 
interest” must still be “reasonably inciden- 
tal, or economically necessary or appropriate 
to the operations” of the public utility sys- 
tem. Any other interpretation of the second 
sentence would render the italicized portion 
meaningless. 

Prior judicial decisions also support the 
Commission interpretation. In Engineers 
Public Service Co. v. SEC, 78 U.S. App. D.C. 
199, 138 F.2d 936 (1943), vacated as moot, 332 
U.S. 788 (1947) this court held the Commis- 
sion’s “functional relationship” interpreta- 
tion of section 11(b)(1) to be incorrect. Ear- 
lier the same year, however, the Second Cir- 
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cuit in North American Co, v. SEC, 133 F.2d 
148 (2d Cir. 1943), aff'd on other grounds, 327 
U.S. 686 (1946) adopted the Commission’s 
interpretation. The Supreme Court granted 
certiorari in both the Engineers case, 322 
U.S. 723 (1944) and the North American case, 
318 U.S. 750 (1943). The cases were argued 
together in the Supreme Court, but, after 
a voluntary divestment by the Engineers Pub- 
lic Service Company of the properties in- 
volved in its case, the judgment of this 
court was vacated for mootness. Engineers 
Public Service Co. v. SEC, supra, 332 U.S. 788. 
The Supreme Court in the North American 
case limited itself to the resolution of a con- 
stitutional question, but by way of dicta ap- 
proved the “functional relationship” test. 
North American Co. v. SEC, supra, 327 US. 
at 697. More than three years after the Su- 
preme Court decision in North American is- 
sued, this court had another opportunity to 
resolve the section 11(b)(1) dilemma. In 
Philadelphia Co. v. SEC, 85 U.S. App. D.C. 
327, 333, 177 F.2d 720, 726 (1949), this court 
re-evaluated its prior stand on section 11(b) 
(1) and clearly adopted the Commission in- 
terpretation and the dicta of the Supreme 
Court. It is evident then that prior case law 
supports the Commission's position. Since 
the Commission interpretation of section 11 
(b) (1) is the correct one and since the opera- 
tions of a low-rent housing project are not 
“reasonably incidental, or economically nec- 
essary or appropriate to the operations” of a 
natural gas company, the Commission was 
correct in not permitting Michigan Consoli- 
dated’s retention of interest in Homes Cor- 
poration. 
m 

Petitioners advance a second argument in 
support of retention of Homes Corporation. 
The origin of petitioners’ second contention 
dates back to an order of the Commission 
prior to the ones now at issue. In that order 
of March 31, 1969, the Commission author- 
ized Michigan Consolidated to acquire a 
maximum of $500,000 in Homes Corporation 
common stock and up to $3,000,000 in its 
short-term promissory notes for the con- 
struction of a low-rent housing project in 
the Detroit inner city. The Commission was 
informed that this was to be a “pilot proj- 
ect” and that if successful petitioners con- 
templated engaging in other housing proj- 
ects in the future. It also developed that the 
amount actually expended on the “pilot 
project” was less than the amount author- 
ized by the Commission. On the basis of 
these two facts the petitioners argue that 
the March 31, 1969 order authorized at least 
the initial financing of the two projects in- 
volved here. A careful reading, however, of 
the Commission's March 31 opinion indi- 
cates clearly only an approval of the one 
housing project, i.e. the “pilot project.” 
(App. 103-13.) All that can be said for the 
petitioners is that they might well have rea- 
sonably anticipated Commission approval 
of the “Elmwood I” and “Inkster’’ projects 
since they were quite similar to the one 
already approved in the March 31 order, 
This, however, is no legal excuse for com- 
mencing the projects without the authori- 
zation required by the Act.? 


1 At the time of this order the Commission 
had two members who were not proponents 
of the “functional relationship” test. One 
other member favored the acquisition on an- 
other ground. Unfortunately for the peti- 
tioners, since this decision the composition 
of the Commission has changed, with the 
result that it did not approved the similar 
acquisitions at issue now. 

2 Prior to July 29, 1969, when the 1969 ap- 
plication was filed, petitioners began con- 
struction of the Inkster project. (App. 3.) 
Construction of the “Elmwood I” project 
was started after the filing of the applica- 
tion, but before the Commission had acted 
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Petitioners finally contend that they are 
entitled to authorization under section 9(c) 
(3) of the Act, 15 U.S.C. § 79i(c) (3), which 
would allow “certain acquisition of com- 
mercial paper and other securities, within 
such limitations, as the Commission may 
by rules and regulations or order prescribe 
aS appropriate in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness” of the public utility company. The sec- 
tion 9(c)(3) exemption being sought here, 
however, as the petitioners admit (see Brief 
for Petitioners at 43), is “subject to dollar 
limits and is inapplicable where the acquisi- 
tion of securities would result in control.” 
(id.) Section 9(c)(3) therefore cannot jus- 
tify the retention requested in this case. 

The remaining legal issue to be decided 
is the propriety of the Commission’s denial 
of petitioners’ motions for an “interim order” 
and “limited relief” filed subsequent to is- 
suance of the June 22 order. We think re- 
versal of the Commission’s ruling in this 
regard would leave the Act with little or 
no teeth. Furthermore, there has been no 
prospective showing that denial of this relief 
would render any substantial harm to Michi- 
igan Consolidated, its investors, or any of 
its customers. l 

Though in administering our judicial 
duties we have somewhat chastized petition- 
ers, it is with great reluctance that we do 
so, for their only sin seems to have been 
an overeager response to their social con- 
science as corporate citizens of the city of 
Detroit. It has become common knowledge 
that many of our inner city woes can be 
traced directly to the numerous dilapidated 
and run-down apartments and houses that, 
though unfit for human habitation, are the 
homes of far too many people. The efforts of 
companies like Michigan Consolidated to re- 
act positively to the need should be encour- 
aged. If these companies show by example it 
can be done, there might well be brought 
about an exponential increase in interest 
among private industries willing to lend a 
hand. We as a court, however, are unwilling 
and unable to write the National Housing Act 
into the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935. This can only be accomplished by 
Congress. We have been informed that the 
United States Senate, on September 23, 1970, 
passed a housing bill* which contained an 
amendment that would have permitted the 
type of acquisition Michigan Consolidated 
is seeking. The bill became law‘ but the 
relevant amendment was rejected by the con- 
ferees® just before the last session of Con- 
gress terminated. Inasmuch as this amend- 
ment would seem to be an invaluable aid to 
the public and has the endorsement of the 
Secretary of HUD (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 116, pt. 22, p. 29602) and the Commis- 
sion (J/d.), it is hoped that our decision 
today will inspire further consideration of 


on the matter. As of October 15, 1969, the 
“Inkster” project was 50 percent completed 
(App. 13); by January 16, 1970, the “Ink- 
ster” project was 75 percent completed and 
the “Elmwood I” project was 10 percent 
completed. (App. 17.) 

3S. 4368 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 116, 
pt. 25, pps. 33501-33514). 

*Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1970, Pub. L. No, 91-609, 84 Stat. 1770, Decem- 
ber 31, 1970. 

s“The Senate bill contained a provision 
authorizing public utility holding companies 
to participate in the provision of low- and 
moderate-income housing. The House bill 
contained no such provision. Conferees re- 
jected the provision because the House con- 
ferees were adamant that such authority in 
a conference report involving housing legis- 
lation would be subject to a point of order 
by the House of Representatives.” CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 116, pt. 32, p. 42439. 
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this matter by Congress as soon as its busy 
schedule allows. 
Affirmed. 


By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and 
Mr. BAYH): 

S. 1992. A bill to protect consumers 
and others against misbranding, false 
invoicing, and false advertising of dec- 
orative wood and simulated wood prod- 
ucts. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

DECORATIVE WOOD AND SIMULATED WwooD 

PRODUCTS ACT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my distinguished Hoosier col- 
league (Mr. Bayn) and myself, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill for 
an act to protect consumers and others 
against misbranding, false invoicing, and 
false advertising of decorative wood and 
simulated wood products. 


By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1993. A bill to establish a self-sup- 
porting Federal reinsurance program to 
protect employees in the enjoyment of 
certain rights under private pension 
plans. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

PRIVATE PENSION PROTECTION PLAN 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, 40 years 
ago our country saw the collapse of our 
banking system. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
recognized that families needed money 
to pay the bills and acted to insure our 
bank deposits. Today pensions of workers 
are a big part of a man’s possessions, In 
many cases when a man retires he prob- 
ably has more in pension rights than he 
does in his bank account. His pension 
should be protected in the same way that 
his bank deposit is protected. 

The purpose of the bill I introduce to- 
day is to establish a Federal system of 
reinsurance for private pension plans. 
The program would be financed by pre- 
miums to be paid by pension funds as a 
condition of qualification for favorable 
treatment under the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

Congress has provided strong incen- 
tives for the establishment of private 
pension plans. Although the response 
has been gratifying in terms of the num- 
ber of such plans which have been in- 
stituted, the very fact that most pension 
programs have been in existence for so 
few years, has created a serious problem. 
Since most pension plans are newly cre- 
ated they are still far from being fully 
funded even where an adequate program 
of funding has been undertaken. In fact, 
present tax regulations preclude the 
funding of past service liabilities in less 
than about 12 years. 

As a result, termination of a pension 
plan may mean that the funds accumu- 
lated are inadequate to pay full pensions 
even to those nearing retirement age, let 
alone to protect the benefits of other 
workers who may find that the security 
they thought they had established for 
their older years, through the accumula- 
tion of pension credits, has disappeared 
overnight. 

The reinsurance proposal would insure 
to the worker the pension security which 
he has .rightly come to expect; and be- 
cause of its self-financing feature would 
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not result in the expenditure of 1 cent of 
public funds. It would protect a worker’s 
investment in a pension fund just as his 
savings are insured in a savings bank 
or a savings and loan association by in- 
surance through a Government corpora- 
tion. It would also insure the obligation 
of the fund to make future payments to 
him just as a mortgagee’s right to receive 
future mortgage payments is insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

My own interest in this problem dates 
from 1964 and the failure of the Stude- 
baker Corp.’s pension program in South 
Bend. When Studebaker closed its doors 
in South Bend, Ind., the workers pensions 
plan had $25 million in assets, but there 
were more than 10,000 employees who 
had a claim on that amount. Of that 
10,000 employees, there were 4,000 work- 
ers between the ages of 40 and 59 with 
at least 10 years of experience—sufficient 
to give them vested rights under the 
Studebaker plan—who received only 15 
percent of the equity they had invested 
in the program. Even worse an additional 
2,900 workers received absolutely noth- 
ing on their investment. 

The tragedy of Studebaker is but the 
most striking example of a problem 
which is as bad today as it was in 1964. 
Today’s economic uncertainties fairly 
well guarantee that there will be a dra- 
matic upturn in the number of pension 
plan failures in the next few months, In 
the absence of some system of pension 
plan insurance, it is certain that the 
workers affected by these most recent 
failures will have their pension expecta- 
tions for the future severely compounded. 

Since the Studebaker closing, I have 
introduced legislation in each succes- 
sive Congress designed to meet the prob- 
lem. This legislation establishes a Fed- 
eral insurance program which would be 
self-financing through premiums as- 
sessed on the unfunded liabilities of all 
eligible pension plans. A pension plan 
would be eligible for this Federal insur- 
ance protection only if it met present 
qualifying requirements of section 401 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. These are 
the same requirements which determine 
the eligibility of pension funds to tax ex- 
empt status. 

The legislation provides that every 
eligible pension plan shall pay a uniform 
premium based upon the unfunded ob- 
ligations of each insured fund, but in no 
case will this premium exceed one half 
of one percent for each dollar of un- 
funded obligations. The Secretary of La- 
bor, whose department is given general 
jurisdiction over the reinsurance pro- 
gram is given general authority to set the 
premium rate. The program is placed un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of 
Labor, whose department is given gen- 
eral jurisdiction over the reinsurance 
program, is given general authority to 
set the premium rate. The program is 
placed under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Labor since his department 
is already charged with the protection 
of workers’ interests and already col- 
lects detailed annual information on 
assets, costs, and actuarial liabilities 
under the Pension and Welfare Plans 
Disclosure Act. It is recognized that close 
cooperation will be required with the 
Internal Revenue Service which would 
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impose the sanction of disqualification 
on plans which do not participate in the 
program and which would make a plan 
ineligible for the reinsurance program if 
it failed to satisfy the minimum funding 
standards established by IRS. 


By Mr. TUNNEY (by request) : 

S. 1995. A bill to authorize the District 
of Columbia to enter into the Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health; 

S. 1996. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the employ- 
ment of minors within the District of 
Columbia”; 

S. 1997. A bill relating to education in 
the District of Columbia; and 

S. 1998. A bill relating to educational 
personnel in the District of Columbia. 
Referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety Subcommittee of 
the District of Columbia, I introduce by 
request and for appropriate reference 
four bills which have been submitted by 
the District of Columbia government for 
consideration by the Congress. The four 
bills are in addition to the nine bills I 
introduced earlier as part of the District’s 
legislative program under the jurisdic- 
tion of this subcommittee. 

The bills I am introducing today 
would: 

First, facilitate better accreditation 
procedures of junior colleges, authorize 
certain transfers of administrative func- 
tions relating to education, and author- 
ize participation in the cadet high school 
cadet corps on a voluntary basis; 

Second, revise the child labor laws of 
the District of Columbia to reflect pres- 
ent demands by youth for jobs and elimi- 
nate obsolete and restrictive provisions; 

Third, authorize the District of 
Columbia to enter into the Interstate 
Compact on Mental Health; and 

Fourth, benefit personnel employed in 
educational activities of the public 
school system through several provisions 
of an educational personnel bill, 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
four bills, along with the letter of trans- 
mittal from the District of Columbia 
government to the President of the Sen- 
ate, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills 
and letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S. 1995 
A bill to authorize the District of Columbia 
to enter into the Interstate Compact on 

Mental Health 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this 


Act may be cited as the “Interstate Compact 
on Mental Health Act”. 

Sec. 2. The Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia is hereby authorized to enter 
into and execute on behalf of the District 
of Columbia an agreement with any State 
or States legally joining therein in the form 
substantially as follows: 


“THE INTERSTATE COMPACT ON MENTAL HEALTH 
“Article I—Purpose and Findings 


“The party states find that the proper and 
expeditious treatment of the mentally ill 
and mentally deficient can be facilitated by 
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cooperative action, to the benefit of the pa- 
tients, their families, and society as a whole. 
Further, the party states find that the 
necessity of and desirability for furnishing 
such care and treatment bears no primary 
relation to the residence or citizenship of 
the patient but that, on the contrary, the 
controlling factors of community safety and 
humanitarianism require that facilities and 
services be made available for all who are 
in need of them. Consequently, it is the 
purpose of this compact and of the party 
states to provide the necessary legal basis 
for the institutionalization or other appro- 
priate care and treatment of the mentally ill 
and mentally deficient under a system that 
recognizes the paramount importance of pa- 
tient welfare and to establish the responsi- 
bilities of the party states in terms of such 
welfare. 
“Article II—Definitions 


“As used in this compact: 

“(a) ‘Sending state’ shall mean a party 
state from which a patient is transported 
pursuant to the provisions of the compact 
or from which it is contemplated that a pa- 
tient may be so sent, 

“(b) ‘Receiving state’ shall mean & party 
state to which a patient is transported pur- 
suant to the provisions of the compact or 
to which it is contemplated that a patient 
may be so sent. 

“(c) ‘Institution’ shall mean any hospital 
or other facility maintained by a party state 
or political subdivision thereof for the care 
and treatment of mental illness or mental 
deficiency, and shall include Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital in the District of Columbia. 

“(d) ‘Patient’ shall mean any person sub- 
ject to or eligible as determined by the laws 
of the sending state, for institutionalization 
or other care, treatment, or supervision pur- 
suant to the provisions of this compact. 

“(e) ‘After-care’ shall mean care, treat- 


ment and services provided a patient, as de- 
fined herein, on convalescent status or con- 


ditional release. 

“(f) ‘Mental illness’ shall mean mental 
disease to such extent that a person so af- 
fiicted requires care and treatment for his 
own welfare, or the welfare of others, or of 
the community. 

“(g) ‘Mental deficiency’ shall mean mental 
deficiency as defined by appropriate clinical 
authorities to such extent that a person so 
afflicted is incapable of managing himself 
and his affairs, but shall not include mental 
illness as defined herein. 

“(h) ‘State’ shall mean any state, territory 
or possession of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 


“Article ITI—Eligibility and Placement of 
Patients 


“(a) Whenever a person physically present 
in any party state shall be in need of in- 
stitutionalization by reason of mental illness 
or mental deficiency, he shall be eligible for 
care and treatment in an institution in that 
state irrespective of his residence, settlement 
or citizenship qualifications. 

“(b) The provisions of paragraph (a) of 
this article to the contrary notwithstanding, 
any patient may be transferred to an institu- 
tion in another state whenever there are 
factors based upon clinical determinations 
indicating that the care and treatment of 
said patient would be facilitated or improved 
thereby. Any such institutionalization may be 
for the entire period of care and treatment 
or for any portion or portions thereof. The 
factors referred to in this paragraph shall 
include the patient’s full record with due 
regard for the location of the patient's fam- 
fly, character of the illness and probable 
duration thereof, and such other factors as 
shall be considered appropriate. 

“(c) No state shall be obliged to receive 
any patient pursuant to the provisions of 
paragraph (b) of this article unless the send- 
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ing state has given advance notice of its in- 
tention to send the patient; furnished all 
available medical and other pertinent rec- 
ords concerning the patient; given the quali- 
fied medical or other appropriate clinical 
authorities of the receiving state an op- 
portunity to examine the patient if said au- 
thorities so wish; and unless the receiving 
state shall agree to accept the patient. 

“(d) In the event that the laws of the 
receiving state establish a system of priori- 
ties for the admission of patients, an inter- 
state patient under this compact shall re- 
ceive the same priority as a local patient 
and shall be taken in the same order and 
at the same time that he would be taken if 
he were a local patient. 

“(e) Pursuant to this compact, the deter- 
mination as to the suitable place of institu- 
tionalization for a patient may be reviewed 
at any time and such further transfer of the 
patient may be made as seems likely to be 
in the best interest of the patient. 


“Article IV—After-care or Supervision in 

the Receiving State 

“(a) Whenever, pursuant to the laws of 
the state in which a patient is physically 
present, it shall be determined that the pa- 
tient should receive after-care or supervi- 
sion, such care or supervision may be pro- 
vided in a receiving state. If the medical or 
other appropriate clinical authorities having 
responsibility for the care and treatment of 
the patient in the sending state shall have 
reason to believe that after-care in another 
state would be in the best interest of the 
patient and would not jeopardize the public 
safety, they shall request the appropriate 
authorities In the receiving state to inves- 
tigate the desirability of affording the pa- 
tient such after-care in said receiving state, 
and such investigation shall be made with 
all reasonable speed. The request for in- 
vestigation shall be accompanied by com- 
plete information concerning the patient’s 
intended place of residence and the iden- 
tity of the person in whose charge it is 
proposed to place the patient, the complete 
medical history of the patient, and such 
other documents as may be pertinent. 

“(b) If the medical or other appropriate 
clinical authorities having responsibility for 
the care and treatment of the patient in the 
sending state and the appropriate authori- 
ties in the receiving state find that the best 
interest of the patient would be served there- 
by, and if the public safety would not be 
jeopardized thereby, the patient may receive 
after-care or supervision in the receiving 
state. 

“(c) In supervising, treating, or caring for 
& patient on after-care pursuant to the terms 
of this article, a receiving state shall employ 
the same standards of visitation, examina- 
tion, care, and treatment that it employs for 
similar local patients. 


“Article V—Escape of Dangerous or 
Potentially Dangerous Patients 


“Whenever a dangerous or potentially dan- 
gerous patient escapes from an institution 
in any party state, that state shall promptly 
notify all appropriate authorities within and 
without the jurisdiction of the escape in a 
manner reasonably calculated to facilitate 
the speedy apprehension of the escapee. Im- 
mediately upon the apprehension and identi- 
fication of any such dangerous or potentially 
dangerous patient, he shall be detained in the 
state where found pending disposition in 
accordance with law. 


“Article VI—Transporting Patients through 


Party States 

“The duly accredited officers of any state 
party to this compact, upon the establish- 
ment of their authority and the identity of 
the patient, shall be permitted to transport 
any patient being moved pursuant to this 
compact through any and all states party to 
this compact, without interference. 
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“Article VII—Payment of Costs 

“(a) No person shall be deemed a patient 
of more than one institution at any given 
time. Completion of transfer of any patient 
to an institution in a receiving state shall 
have the effect of making the person a 
patient of the institution in the receiving 
state. 

“(b) The sending state shall pay all costs 
of and incidental to the transportation of 
any patient pursuant to this compact, but 
any two or more party states may, by mak- 
ing & specific agreement for that purpose, 
arrange for a different allocation of costs as 
among themselves. 

“(c) No provision of this compact shall be 
construed to alter or affect any internal rela- 
tionships among the departments, agencies 
and officers of and in the government of a 
party state, or between a party state and its 
subdivisions, as to the payment of costs, or 
responsibilites therefor. 

“(d) Nothing in this compact shall be con- 
strued to prevent any party state or subdi- 
vision thereof from asserting any right 
against any person, agency or other entity in 
regard to costs for which such party state 
or subdivision thereof may be responsible 
pursuant to any provision of this compact. 

“(e) Nothing in this compact shall be 
construed to invalidate any reciprocal agree- 
ment between a party state and a non-party 
state relating to institutionalization, care or 
treatment of the mentally ill or mentally de- 
ficient, or any statutory authority pursuant 
to which such agreements may be made. 


“Article VIII—Guardians 


“(a) Nothing in this compact shall be 
construed to abridge, diminish, or in any way 
impair the rights, duties, and responsibilities 
of any patient’s guardian on his own behalf 
or in respect of any patient for which he may 
serve, except that where the transfer of any 
patient to another jurisdiction makes advisa- 
ble the appointment of a supplemental or 
substitute guardian, any court of competent 
jurisdiction in the receiving state may make 
such supplemental or substitute appointment 
and the court which appointed the previous 
guardian shall upon being duly advised of the 
new appointment, and upon the satisfactory 
completion of such accounting and other 
acts as such court may by law require, re- 
lieve the previous guardian of power and re- 
sponsibility to whatever extent shall be ap- 
propriate in the circumstances; provided, 
however, that in the case of any patient hav- 
ing settlement in the sending state, the court 
of competent jurisdiction in the sending 
state shall have the sole discretion to relieve 
& guardian appointed by it or continue his 
power and responsibility, whichever it shall 
deem advisable. The court in the receiving 
state may, in its discretion, confirm or reap- 
point the person or persons previously sery- 
ing as guardian in the sending state in lieu 
of making a supplemental or substitute 
appointment. 

“(b) The term ‘guardian’ as used in para- 
graph (a) of this article shall include any 
guardian, trustee, legal committee, conserva- 
tor, or other person or agency however de- 
nominated who is charged by law with power 
to act for or responsibility for the person or 
property of a patient. 


“Article [X—Inapplicability of Compact to 
Persons Subject to Penal Sentence; Policy 
Against Placement of Patients in Prisons or 
Jails 


“(a) No provision of this compact except 
Article V shall apply to any person institu- 
tionalized while under sentence in a penal or 
correctional institution or while subject to 
trial on a criminal charge, or whose institu- 
tionalization is due to the commission of an 
offense for which, in the absence of mental 
illness or mental deficiency, said person would 
be subject to incarceration in a penal or cor- 
rectional institution. 
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“(b) To every extent possible, it shall be 
the policy of states party to this compact 
that no patient shall be placed or detained 
in any prison, jail or lockup, but such patient 
shall, with all expedition, be taken to a suit- 
able institutional facility for mental illness 
or mental deficiency. 

“Article X—Compact Administrators 

“(a) Each party state shall appoint a ‘com- 
pact administrator’ who, on behalf of his 
state, shall act as general coordinator of 
activities under the compact in his state 
and who shall receive copies of all reports, 
correspondence, and other documents re- 
lating to any patient processed under the 
compact by his state either in the capacity 
of sending or receiving state. The compact 
administrator or his duly designated repre- 
sentative shall be the official with whom 
other party states shall deal in any matter 
relating to the compact or any patient proc- 
essed thereunder. 

“(b) The compact administrators of the 
respective party states shall have power to 
promulgate reasonable rules and regulations 
to carry out more effectively the terms and 
provisions of this compact. 

“Article XI—Supplementary Agreements 

The duly constituted administrative au- 
thorities of any two or more party states 
may enter into supplementary agreements 
for the provision of any service or facility 
or for the maintenance of any institution on 
a joint or cooperative basis whenever the 
states concerned shall find that such agree- 
ments will improve services, facilities. or in- 
stitutional care and treatment in the flelds 
of mental illness or mental deficiency. No 
such supplementary agreement shall be con- 
strued so as to relieve any party state of 
any obligation which it otherwise would 
have under other provisions of this compact. 


“Article XII—Effective Date of Compact 
“This compact shall enter into full force 


and effect as to any state when enacted by 
it into law and such state shall thereafter 
be a party thereto with any and all states 
legally joining therein. 


“Article XIII—Withdrawal 


from Compact 


“(a) A state party to this compact may 
withdraw therefrom by enacting a statute 
repealing the same. Such withdrawal shall 
take effect one year after notice thereof has 
been communicated officially and in writing 
to the governors and compact administrators 
of all other party states. However, the with- 
drawal of any state shall not change the 
status of any patient who has been sent to 
said state or sent out of said state pursuant 
to the provisions of the compact. 

“(b) Withdrawal from any agreement 
permitted by Article VII(b) as to costs or 
from any supplementary agreement made 
pursuant to Article XI shall be in accordance 
with the terms of such agreement. 


“Article XIV—Construction and 
Severability 


“This compact shall be liberally construed 
so as to effectuate the purposes thereof. The 
provisions of this compact shall be severable 
and if any phrase, clause, sentence or pro- 
vision of this compact is declared to be con- 
trary to the constitution of any party state 
or of the United States or the applicability 
thereof to any government, agency, person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of this compact and the 
applicability thereof to any government, 
agency, person or circumstance shall not be 
affected thereby. If this compact shall be 
held contrary to the constitution of any 
state party thereto, the compact shall remain 
in full force and effect as to the remaining 
states and in full force and effect as to the 
state affected as to all severable matters.” 

Sec. 3. Pursuant to this compact, the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia is here- 
by authorized and empowered to designate 
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an officer who shall be the compact adminis- 
trator and who, acting jointly with like offi- 
cers of party States, shall have power to 
promulgate rules and regulations to carry 
out more effectively the terms of the com- 
pact. The compact administrator is hereby 
authorized, empowered and directed to co- 
operate with all departments, agencies, and 
officers of and in the government of the 
District of Columbia in facilitating the 
proper administration of the compact or of 
any supplementary agreement or agreements 
entered into by the District thereunder. 

Sec. 4. The compact administrator is here- 
by authorized and empowered to enter into 
supplementary agreements with appropriate 
Officials of party States pursuant to Articles 
VII and XI of the compact. In the event that 
such supplementary agreements shall require 
or contemplate the use of any institution or 
facility of the District of Columbia or re- 
quire or contemplate the provision of any 
service by the District of Columbia, no such 
agreement shall have force or effect until ap- 
proved by the head of the department or 
agency under whose jurisdiction said insti- 
tution or facility is operated or whose de- 
partment or agency will be charged with the 
rendering of such service. 

Sec. 5. The compact administrator, subject 
to the approval of the Commissioner or his 
designated agent, may make or arrange for 
any payments necessary to discharge any 
financial obligations imposed upon the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the compact or by any 
supplementary agreement entered into there- 
under. 

Sec. 6. The compact administrator is here- 
by directed to consult with the immediate 
family of any proposed transferee and, in the 
case of a proposed transferee from an institu- 
tion in the District of Columbia to an in- 
stitution in a party State, to take no final 
action without approval of the Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 7. Duly authorized copies of this Act 
shall, upon its approval, be transmitted by 
the Commissioner or his designated agent to 
the governor of each State, the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Administrator >f General Serv- 
ices of the United States, and the Council of 
State Governments. 


THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia has the honor to 
submit for consideration by the 92nd Con- 
gress a bill “To authorize the District of Co- 
lumbia to enter into the Interstate Compact 
on Mental Health”. 

The purpose of the compact is fourfold. 
First, it guarantees that any person found 
to be mentally ill or mentally deficient with- 
in & party State will receive care and treat- 
ment in that State regardless of legal resi- 
dence or domicile. Second, it permits the 
transfer of a mentally ill patient to an in- 
stitution in another State when such trans- 
fer is found to be in the best interests of 
the patient. Third, it provides for interstate 
cooperation with regard to after-care, and 
supervision of patients on convalescent 
status or conditional release. And finally, the 
compact encourages supplementary agree- 
ments between two or more party States for 
the furnishing of care and treatment of pa- 
tients on a cooperative basis. 

Forty States are currently participating in 
the Interstate Compact on Mental Health. 
The District of Columbia is one of the few 
remaining jurisdictions in which eligibility 
for care and treatment of mental illness is 
based on the legal and technical definitions 
of residence or domicile, rather than on what 
is determined to be best for the patient from 
a medical and humanitarian point of view. 
The Commissioner is of the view that partici- 
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pation in the compact is necessary in order 
to update the District's approach to the 
problems of care and treatment, institution- 
alization and interstate transfer of mentally 
ill persons and to bring the District in step 
with the forty States already joined in this 
important example of interstate cooperation. 
The Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia strongly urges favorable considera- 
tion of the attached draft legislation. 
Sincerely yours, 
GRAHAM W. WATT, 
Assistant to the Commissioner. 


S. 1996 


A bill to amend the Act entitled “An Act to 
regulate the employment of minors within 
the District of Columbia” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to regulate the em- 
ployment of minors within the District of 
Columbia”, approved May 29, 1928, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 1 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
36-201) is amended (A) by striking out 
“That no child” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Except as provided in section 6, no 
minor”, (C) by striking out “boys” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “minors”, and (D) by 
striking out “17 to 24” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “15 to 21”, 

(2) Section 2 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
36-202) is amended (A) by striking out in 
the first sentence (i) “17” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “14”, and (ii) “nor shall any 
girl under eighteen years of age or boy under 
sixteen years of age be so employed, per- 
mitted, or suffered to work before the hour 
of seven o'clock in the morning or after the 
hour of seven o’clock in the evening of any 
day, nor shall any boy between sixteen and 
eighteen years of age be so employed before 
the hour of six o’clock in the morning or 
after the hour of ten o’clock in the evening 
of any day” and inserting in lieu thereof “nor 
shall any minor sixteen or seventeen years 
of age be employed, permitted, or suffered to 
work before the hour of six o’clock in the 
morning or after the hour of ten o'clock in 
the evening of any day, nor shall any minor 
fourteen or fifteen years of age be employed, 
permitted, or suffered to work before the hour 
of seven o’clock in the morning or after 
the hour of seven o'clock in the evening of 
any day, except during the summer (June 1 
through Labor Day) when the evening hour 
shall be nine o'clock”, and (B) by striking 
out in the second sentence ”, and the hours 
when the time allowed for meals begins and 
ends for said minors”. 

(3) The proviso of section 3 of such Act 
(D.C. Code, secs. 36-203) is amended (A) by 
striking out “to 7” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “through 6”, and (B) by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end 
thereof a colon and the following: “Provided 
further, That no investigation or hearing 
shall be necessary when the order prohibits 
employment in any occupation found by 
the Secretary of Labor under the authority 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to be par- 
ticularly hazardous for minors under eighteen 
years of age or detrimental to their health 
and well-being”. 

(4) Section 5 of such Act (D.C, Code, sec. 
36-205) is amended by striking out clause 
(1) and all that follows, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “at operating any freight or 
nonautomatic elevator, or in any tunnel or 
excavation.” 

(5) Section 6 of such Act (D. C. Code, sec. 
36-206) is repealed. 

(6) Section 7 of such Act (D. C. Code, sec. 
36-207) is renumbered section 6 and amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The Board of Education is author- 
ized to issue a theatrical permit to any 
minor under eighteen years of age authoriz- 
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ing and permitting said minor to appear on 
the stage of a licensed legitimate or vaude- 
ville theatre within the District of Columbia 
in any professional theatrical production or 
act, or in a musical or dance recital or con- 
cert, or to participate in a professional 
sports activity, circus, radio or television 
program, or to appear as a fashion model: 
Provided, That such minor shall not appear 
in more than two performances in any one 
day, nor more than eight performances in 
any one week, and shall not appear in any 
performance after the hour of eleven-thirty 
in the evening. Application for a theatrical 
permit shall be made by the parent or guard- 
ian or agent of such minor to the Board of 
Education. The Board may issue such a per- 
mit if satisfied that the parent or guardian 
of the minor has made adequate provision 
for his educational instruction, for safe- 
guarding his health, and for his proper su- 
pervision.” 

(7) Section 8 of such Act (D. C. Code, sec. 
36-208) is renumbered section 7 and amend- 
ed (A) by striking out “his employer pro- 
cures and keeps on file and accessible to any 
attendance officer, inspector, or other person 
authorized to enforce this Act a work or 
vacation permit” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “he shall have obtained a certificate of 
eligibility”, (B) by striking out “children” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “minors”, and 
(C) by striking out “permit” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “certificate of eligibility”. 

(8) Section 9 of such Act (D. C. Code, sec. 
36-209) is renumbered section 8 and amend- 
ed (A) by striking out in the first sentence 
(i) “The work or vacation permit required 
by this Act shall be issued only by the direc- 
tor of the department of school attendance 
and work permits created under the board of 
education according to the provisions of the 
Act of Congress, approved February 4, 1925, 
entitled ‘An Act to provide for compulsory 
school attendance, for the taking of a school 
census in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,’ or by any person duly au- 
thorized by said director,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “The certificate of eligibility re- 
quired by this Act shall be issued only by 
the Board of Education”, and (ii) “sex, col- 
or,” and “the grade last completed by said 
minor,”, (B) by striking out in the second 
sentence “work or vacation permit” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “certificate of eligibil- 
ity”, (C) by striking out the third sentence, 
(D) by striking out in the fourth sentence 
“and shall be mailed to the employer by the 
issuing officer, and in no case given to the 
minor” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
shall bear the signature of the parent or 
guardian if the minor is under sixteen years 
of age”, (E) by amending the fifth sentence 
to read as follows: "An office record for each 
applicant containing the minor's name, date, 
and place of birth, evidence of age, residence, 
the name and address of the minor's parent, 
guardian, or custodian, and the grade and 
school last attended by the minor, shall be 
kept by the Board of Education.”, and (F) 
by striking out the last sentence. 

(9) Section 10 of such Act (D. C. Code, sec. 
36-210) is renumbered section 9 and amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. The Board of Education shall is- 
sue a certificate of eligibility only upon the 
application in person of the minor desiring 
employment, accompanied, if the minor is 
under sixteen years of age and is withdraw- 
ing from school for purposes of employment, 
by his parent, guardian, or custodian, and 
upon submission to and approval by the 
Board of the following: 

“(a) Evidence of age as provided in sec- 
tion 10 of this Act. 

“(b) Written consent of the parent, guar- 
dian, or custodian, if the minor is under 
sixteen years of age, specifying permission 
for employment of such minor. 

“(c) A school record, if the minor is under 
sixteen years of age, signed by the principal 
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of the public, private, or parochial school 
last attended by the minor, or by a person 
duly authorized by said principal. The 
school record shall certify that the minor 
has completed the eighth grade or the 
equivalency thereof in a public school, or 
has regularly received in a private or paro- 
chial school, instruction deemed equivalent 
by the Board of Education to that prescribed 
for the completion of the eighth grade in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia. 
The school record shall contain also the full 
name, date of birth, grade last completed, 
and residence of the minor as shown on the 
records of the school.” 

(10) Section 11 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
section 36-211) is renumbered section 10 and 
amended (A) by striking out in paragraph 
(c) “director of the department of school 
attendance and work permits” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Board of Education”, (B) by 
striking out the colon and the provisos at the 
end of paragraph (c) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period, (C) by striking out para- 
graph (d) and all that follows, and (D) by 
redesignating paragraphs (b) and (c), as 
amended by this section, as paragraphs (c) 
and (d), respectively, and adding after para- 
graph (a) the following new paragraph: 

“(b) A record of age as given in the rec- 
ords of the school first attended by the 
minor, if obtainable, or in the earliest avall- 
able school census.” 

(11) Section 12 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
section 36-212) is renumbered section 11 and 
amended (A) by striking out in the first sen- 
tence (i) “The director of the department of 
school attendance and work permits, or any 
person duly authorized by him, shall have 
authority to issue a vacation permit to a 
minor between the age of fourteen and six- 
teen years,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The Board of Education is authorized to 
issue a certificate of eligibility to a minor 
under sixteen years of age”, (ii) “11” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “10”, and (iii) 


“work permit’? and inserting in Heu there- 


of “certificate of eligibility”, and (B) by 
Striking out in the second sentence (i) “per- 
mits” and inserting in lieu thereof “certif- 
icates”, and (ii) “work permit” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “certificate of eligibility”. 

(12) Section 13 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 36-213) is repealed. 

(13) Section 14 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 36-214) is renumbered section 12 and 
amended (A) by striking out in the first 
sentence (i) “permit” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “certificate of eligibility”, (ii) “work 
permit or vacation permit” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “certificate”, and (iii) “minor's 
employer that such employer shall either fur- 
nish him within ten days the evidence re- 
quired for a work permit showing that the 
minor is in fact eighteen years of age, or 
shall refuse to employ or permit or suffer 
such child to work” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “minor for his certificate of eligibil- 
ity”, and (B) by striking out in the second 
sentence “evidence is not furnished to such 
person within ten days after such demand,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “certificate of 
eligibility or proof of age is not furnished,”. 

(14) Section 15 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 36-215) is renumbered section 13 and 
amended (A) by striking out “14” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “12”, 
(B) by striking out “department enforcing 
the. child labor law” and inserting in Heu 
thereof “Board of Education”, and (C) by 
striking out “$200” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$300”. 

(15) Section 16 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 36-216) is renumbered section 14 and 
amended (A) by striking out in the first 
sentence “director of the department of 
school attendance and work permits orga- 
nized under the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia and of the authorized 
inspectors and agents of said department” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Board of Edu- 
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cation”, (B) by striking out in the second 
sentence (i) “director of the said depart- 
ment” and inserting in lieu thereof “Board 
of Education”, and (ii) “work or vacation 
permits kept on file by the employer and 
such other” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“such”, and (C) by striking out the third 
sentence. 

(16) Section 17 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
36-217) is renumbered section 15 and 
amended by striking out in the first sentence 
“boy” each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “minor”. 

{17) Section 18 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 36-218) is repealed. 

(18) Section 19 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 36-219) is renumbered section 16 and 
amended (A) by striking out “boy” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “minor”, (B) by strik- 
ing out “17” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“15”, and (C) by striking out “director of 
the department of school attendance and 
work permits, or some person duly author- 
ized by him” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Board of Education”. 

(19) Section 20 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 36-220) is renumbered section 17 and 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. The Board of Education shall is- 
sue a street-trades badge only upon the ap- 
plication of the minor desiring it, with the 
written consent of the parent, guardian, or 
custodian of such minor, and upon proof 
that the minor is of the age required by 
section 15 of this Act, which shall consist 
of the same evidence as is required for a cer- 
tificate of eligibility under this Act. A cer- 
tificate of eligibility issued as required by 
this Act may be accepted in lieu of any 
other requirements for said badge.” 

(20) Section 21 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
36-221) is renumbered section 18 and 
amended (A) by inserting immediately after 
“minors” in the first sentence thereof 
“name,”, (B) by striking out in the second 
sentence (i) “the height and weight of the 
minor,” and (ii) “in the office of the director 
of the department of school attendance and 
work permits” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“by the Board of Education”, and (C) by 
striking out the fourth sentence and all that 
follows. 

(21) Section 22 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 36-222) is renumbered section 19 and 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 19. The Board of Education shall 
order any minor found to be engaged in any 
of the trades or occupations mentioned in 
section 15, in violation of any of the provi- 
sions of sections 15 through 21 of this Act, 
to cease and desist from engaging in such 
trade or occupation, and the parent, guard- 
ian, or custodian of such minor shall be 
notified by the Board of its order. The Board 
of Education may also revoke the badge or 
certificate of eligibility of any minor who 
violates any provision of this Act, or who 
fails to comply with all the legal require- 
ments concerning school attendance, for such 
period as the Board may require. Upon rev- 
ocation the Board shall so notify the par- 
ent, guardian, or custodian having such 
minor in charge, and it shall thereupon be- 
come the duty of said parent, guardian, or 
custodian to surrender or require said minor 
to surrender said badge or certificate of 
eligibility to the Board. After notice to the 
minor and his parent, guardian, or custodian 
of the revocation of such badge or certificate 
of eligibility, he shall be deemed to be in the 
same status as a minor without a badge.” 

(22) Section 23 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
36-223) is renumbered section 20 and 
amended (A) by striking out “$200” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$300”, (B) by striking 
out “17 to 23” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“15 to 20”, and (C) by striking out “$100” 
the second time it appears in the last sen- 
tence of such section and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$200”. 

(23) Section 24 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
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36-224) is renumbered section 21 and 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 21. No minor under the age of six- 
teen years required by law to attend school 
shall be permitted by an owner or employee 
of any business establishment to loiter or 
remain around the premises of such estab- 
lishment between the hours of the opening 
of school in the morning and the close of 
school in the afternoon on days when school 
is in session. Any owner or employee of any 
business establishment convicted of violat- 
ing this section may be punished by a fine 
of not less than $25 nor more than $300 or 
by imprisonment for not less than ten days 
or more than thirty days.” 

(24) Section 25 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
36-225) is repealed. 

(25) Section 26 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 36-228) is renumbered section 22 and 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 22. Prosecutions for violations of any 
of the provisions of this Act, or of any regu- 
lation made by the Board of Education under 
authority of this Act, shall be on information 
filed in the Superior Court of the District of 
Columbia in the name of the District of Co- 
lumbia in the name of the District of Colum- 
bia by the Corporation Counsel or any of 
his assistants.” 

(26) Sections 27 and 28 of such Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 36-226) are renumbered sections 
23 and 24, respectively. 

(27) Section 29 of such Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 36-227) is renumbered section 25 and 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src, 25. The Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia is hereby empowered to 
carry out and enforce the provisions of this 
Act, and is authorized to promulgate such 
regulations as may be necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this Act. The Board of Edu- 
cation is further authorized to delegate the 
performance of any of its functions and 
duties under this Act to any officer, agent, 
or department of the Board.” 

(28) Such Act is amended by adding the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 26. This Act may be cited as the “Dis- 
trict of Columbia Employment of Minors 
Act’.” 

Src. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
month which begins thirty days after the 
date of its enactment. 


THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., April 13, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia has the 
honor to submit for consideration by the 
92nd Congress a draft bill “To amend the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to regulate the employment 
of minors within the District of Columbia’.” 

The purpose of the bill is to extensively 
revise the existing child labor laws of the 
District of Columbia (45 Stat. 998; D.C. Code, 
title 36, chap. 2), enacted in 1928, to reflect 
present demands by youth for jobs, and to 
eliminate obsolete and restrictive provisions 
which hinder the employment of minors, At 
the same time, the bill would continue to 
protect, as does the present law, working 
youth from exploitation, and prohibit their 
employment in hazardous or dangerous Oc- 
cupations. 

In order to increase employment opportu- 
nities for young men and women of the 
District, the amendments made by the draft 
bill would eliminate distinctions in employ- 
ment based on sex by removing most of the 
barriers which restrict girls to certain occu- 
pations and circumscribe their hours of duty, 
and prohibit their employment in hazardous 
or dangerous occupations. 

In order to increase employment oppor- 
tunities for young men and women of the 
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District, the amendments made by the draft 
bill would eliminate distinctions in employ- 
ment based on sex by removing most of the 
barriers which restrict girls to certain occu- 
pations and circumscribe their hours of duty, 
and would expand the permitted working 
hours and areas of employment for all 
minors. The bill would substitute a certifi- 
cate of eligibility, to be obtained and re- 
tained by the minor seeking employment, 
for the present work and vacation permits 
which are procured and kept on file by em- 
ployers. It would eliminate obsolete job re- 
strictions and establish standards more rea- 
listically related to modern working condi- 
tions and requirements. The bill would fur- 
ther authorize the issuance of a certificate 
permitting the employment of minors in 
sports activities, radio and television pro- 
grams, as fashion models, and in theatrical, 
musical, and similar productions. 

The procedures proposed by the bill for 
obtaining a certificate of eligibility will elim- 
inate or modify many of the cumbersome, 
unnecessarily complex, and time-consuming 
aspects of obtaining the present work permit. 
Specifically, the bill will eliminate the re- 
quirement of a special physical examination 
for minors under sixteen years of age, and 
rely instead upon periodic school examina- 
tions, enable parents to give written consent 
to the employment of a minor in lieu of 
physically accompanying the minor each 
time he applies for a work permit as is pre- 
cisely required, permit acceptance of a 
school record in lieu of a birth certificate 
as the primary proof of age, and obviate the 
need for obtaining a new permit for each 
subsequent job. It is believed that relaxa- 
tion of the present detailed and stringent 
requirements for obtaining work permits will 
facilitate and encourage the prompt place- 
ment of youth in regular, short-term, and 
vacation jobs. 

Other provisions of the bill increase the 
penalties for repeated violations of its pro- 
hibitions and forbid the loitering of minors 
under the age of sixteen years in any busi- 
ness establishment during school hours. 

In light of the importance of youth em- 
ployment in combatting juvenile delin- 
quency and in channeling the energies of 
young people toward a productive end, bene- 
ficial to both the individual and the com- 
munity, the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia strongly urges favorable considera- 
tion by the Congress of the attached draft 
bill. The District of Columbia Council has 
expressed its support for this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
GraHam W. WATT, 
Assistant to the Commissioner. 
For: WALTER E. WASHINGTON, 
Commissioner. 


S. 1997 


A bill relating to education in the District 
of Columbia 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “District of Columbia 
Education Act.” 


TITLE I—REPEAL AUTHORITY OF BOARD 
OF EDUCATION TO ACCREDIT JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 
Sec. 101. The Act entitled “An Act to en- 

large and extend the power and jurisdiction 

of the Board of Education over degree-con- 
ferring institutions operating within the 

District of Columbia”, approved July 2, 1940 

(D.C. Code, sec. 31-120), is hereby repealed: 

Provided, That any accreditation of a junior 

college heretofore conferred by the Board of 

Education and still In force shall be con- 

tinued in force for five years from the date of 

enactment of this title or until such junior 
college is otherwise accredited, whichever is 
earlier. 
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TITLE II—PAYMENT OF TUITION BY 
STUDENTS OF THE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE 
Sec. 201. Section 7 of the District of Co- 

lumbia Nonresident Tuition Act (D.C. Code, 

sec. 31-311) is amended by striking out 

“Board of Education” and inserting in lieu 

therecf “Board of Higher Education”. 


TITLE III —DELETION IN EXISTING STAT- 
UTES OF REFERENCES TO RACE 

Sec. 301. (a) The following Acts or parts 
of Acts are hereby repealed: 

(1) The fifth paragraph of section 3 of 
the Act entitled “An Act to fix and regulate 
the salaries of teachers, school officers, and 
other employees of the board of education of 
the District of Columbia”, approved June 20, 
1906 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-110); 

(2) The third paragraph of section 7 of 
such Act approved June 20, 1906 (D.C. Code, 
sec, 31-115); 

(3) The following sections of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to the 
District of Columbia: 

(A) Section 319 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-807); 

(B) Section 281 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1110); 

(C) Section 282 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1111); 

(D) Section 306 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1112); 

(E) Section 310 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1113). 

(b) Section 283 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States relating to the District of 
Columbia (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1109) is 
amended by striking out “schools for col- 
ored children by persons disposed to aid in 
the elevation of the colored population in 
the District" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“public schools of the District of Columbia”. 
TITLE IV—HIGH SCHOOL CADET CORPS 

Sec. 401. The ninth paragraph under the 
subheading “Miscellaneous” of the heading 
relating to “Public Schools” of section 1 of 
the Act entitled “An Act making appropri- 
ations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and eight, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved March 2, 1907 (D.C. Code, 
sec. 31-1103) is amended to read as follows: 

“The Board of Education is authorized 
and directed to establish and to include in 
the curricula of the senior high schools of 
the District of Columbia, as an elective 
course, & program in military science, which 
shall include a cadet corps. The course shall 
be available to any student enrolled in the 
high schools who is not found by the Board 
to be physically disqualified to participate 
in such a pr The same credit toward 
graduation shall be given for said course as 
is given for other elective courses in the high 
schools.” 


TITLE V—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION ACT AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 501. This title may be cited as the 
‘District of Columbia Public Education Act 
Amendments”. 

Sec. 502. The District of Columbia Public 
Education Act is amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraphs numbered (2) of sections 
101 and 201 of the Act (D.C. Code, sec. 31- 
1601(2) and 31-1621(2)) are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia.” 

(2) Titles I and II of the Act are amended 
by striking out “Commissioners” each place 
it appears and inserting in each such place 
“Commissioner”. 

(3) Section 102(a) of the Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 31-1602(a)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 102. (a) (1) The Federal City College 
shall be under the control of a Board of 
Higher Education, which shall be an agency 
of the Government of the District of Colum- 
bia, and which shall consist of nineteen mem- 
bers. The members of the Board (including 
all members appointed te fill vacancies on 
the Board) shall be appointed by the Com- 
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missioner. The members of the Board shall 
select a chairman from among their number. 

“(2) The Board may include as members 
not more than two student representatives 
appointed from the student body or student 
bodies of the colleges over which the Board 
has control, who shall be students in good 
academic standing who have attended the 
college from which they are appointed for 
at least two school years. Nominees for ap- 
pointment under this paragraph, not ex- 
ceeding two from each student body, shall 
be certified to the Commissioner by such 
student body or bodies following an election 
called and held for this purpose, but such 
nominations shall not be binding on the 
Commissioner, who may appoint a nominee 
so certified, or a different student representa- 
tive, or none, as he may from time to time 
decide. Any such student representative or 
representatives so appointed shall serve for 
a term of one year from the date of his ap- 
pointment, and shall be eligible for re- 
appointment: Provided, That in the event a 
student representative ceases to be a mem- 
ber of the student body from which he was 
appointed, or ceases to maintain his aca- 
demic good standing, his appointment shall 
be deemed terminated and his position on 
the Board vacated. The Commissioner may 
appoint a successor to fill such a vacancy 
for the remainder of the one-year term. 

“(3) The Board may also include as mem- 
bers not more than two faculty representa- 
tives appointed from the faculty or faculties 
of the colleges over which the Board has con- 
trol, who shall have been members of the 
faculty from which appointed for at least 
two school years. Nominees for appointment 
under this paragraph, not exceeding two from 
each faculty, shall be certified to the Com- 
missioner by such faculty or faculties fol- 
lowing an election called and held for this 
purpose, but such nominations shall not be 
binding upon the Commissioner, who may 
appoint a nominee so certified, or a different 
faculty representative, or none, as he may 
from time to time decide. Any such faculty 
representative or representatives so appointed 
shall serve for a term of two years, and shall 
be eligible for reappointment: Provided, That 
in the event a faculty representative ceases 
to be a member of the faculty from which 
he was appointed, his appointment shall be 
deemed terminated, and his position on the 
Board vacated. The Commisisoner may ap- 
point a successor to fill such a vacancy for 
the remainder of the two-year term. 

“(4) Members of the Board not appointed 
as student or faculty representatives pur- 
suant to paragraphs (2) and (3) of this sub- 
section, shall serve for terms of three years. 
Any such members may continue to serve 
after the expiration of his term of office until 
his successor is appointed and qualifies. A 
majority of such members shall have been 
residents of the District of Columbia for a 
period of not less than three years imme- 
diately prior to their appointments. The 
terms of members of the Board who shall be 
in office on the effective date of this title 
shall not be affected, and such other mem- 
bers of the Board who shall be appointed 
pursuant to this paragraph shall be ap- 
pointed initially for such terms as will cause 
the terms of approximately one-third of the 
members of the Board appointed under this 
paragraph to expire each year. Any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring by rea- 
son of the death, resignation, or removal of 
any member of the Board appointed pur- 
suant to this paragraph shall be appointed 
for the remainder of that term. 

“(5) Members of the Board shall serve 
without compensation, but may be reim- 
bursed for their travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
for persons serving the Government without 
compensation.” 
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(4) Section 103(a)(3) of the Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 31-1603 (a) (3)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(3) To appoint and compensate a presi- 
dent for the Federal City College.” 

(5) Section 103(a)(4) of the Act (D.C. 
Code sec. 31—1603(a)(4)) is amended by 
striking out the second sentence. 

(6) Section 103(a)(5) of the Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 31-1603 (a) (5)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(5) To employ and compensate nonedu- 
cational employees of the Board of the Fed- 
eral City College. Laws applicable to non- 
educational employees of the Board of Edu- 
cation shall apply to noneducational em- 
ployees of the Board and of the Federal City 
College.” 

(7) The first sentence of section 202(a) of 
the Act (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1622(a)) is 
amended by inserting “, which shall be an 
agency of the government of the District of 
Columbia, and” immediately following 


“Board of Vocational Education”. 

(8) Section 203(a)(3) of the Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 31-1623(a) (3)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(3) To appoint and compensate a presi- 
the Washington Technical 


dent for 
Institute.” 

(9 Section 203(a)(4)) of the Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 31-1623(a)(4)) is amended by 
striking out the second sentence. 

(10) Section 203(a)(5) of the Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 31-1623(a)(5)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(5) To employ and compensate nonedu- 
cational employees of the Vocational Board 
and of the Washington Technical Institute. 
Laws applicable to noneducational employees 
of the Board of Education shall apply to non- 
educational employees of the Vocational 
Board and of the Washington Technical 
Institute.” 

Sec. 503. Title 5, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 5102(c) (4) is amended by in- 
serting “presidents, officers, and educational 
employees of the Federal City College and 
the Washington Technical Institute;” im- 
mediately after the first semicolon. 

(2) Section 5533(d) (7) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or” at the end of 
subparagraph (G); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (H) and inserting “; or” in 
lieu thereof; and 

(C) by adding the following new subpara- 
graph after subparagraph (H): 

“(I) paragraph (3) or (4) of section 1603 
of title 31, District of Columbia Code, or para- 
graph (3) or (4) of section 1603 of such 
title.” 

(3) Section 6301(2)(B) (i) is amended by 
inserting “; or a president, officer, or educa- 
tional employee of the Federal City College 
or the Washington Technical Institute” im- 
mediately before the semicolon at the end 
thereof. 

(4) Section 8331(1) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or” at the end of 
clause (viii); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (ix) and inserting “; or” in Meu 
thereof; and 

(C) by inserting the following new clause 
after clause (ix): 

“(x) a president, officer, or educational em- 
ployee of the Federal City College or the 
Washington Technical Institute.” 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia has the honor to 
submit for the consideration of the 92nd 
Congress a draft bill “Relating to education 
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in the District of Columbia,” The proposed 
legislation, which may be cited as the “Dis- 
trict of Columbia Education Act’, repeals 
legislation providing for the accrediting of 
junior colleges by the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia and amends legisla- 
tion affecting the Board of Higher Education 
and the Board of Vocational Education. The 
bill also transfers to the Board of Higher Ed- 
ucation the function of requiring the pay- 
ment of tuition by students of the District 
of Columbia Teachers College, provides for 
the repeal or amendment of existing statutes 
to delete references contained therein to 
race, and authorizes an elective high school 
cadet corps. 

Title I of the bill repeals the Act of July 2, 
1940 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-120) which au- 
thorizes and empowers the Board of Educa- 
tion to accredit junior colleges operating 
within the District of Columbia. The accred- 
itation of institutions of higher learning, 
including junior colleges, as distinguished 
from licensing, is now carried out by pri- 
vate accrediting organizations, and since it 
is on the basis of accreditation by such or- 
ganizations that an institution secures the 
standing which it needs for acceptance of its 
students by other institutions, there no 
longer appears any need for the Board of Ed- 
ucation also to accredit junior colleges in the 
District. Consequently, both the Board of 
Education and the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion recommend the repeal of the Act ap- 
proved July 2, 1940, subject to the qualifi- 
cation that any accreditation of a junior col- 
lege heretofore conferred by the Board of 
Education and still in force be continued for 
a period of five years unless the institution 
is otherwise accredited prior to the expira- 
tion of such five-year period, The licensing 
of junior colleges in the District would con- 
tinue to be performed by the Board of 
Higher Education pursuant to the Act of 
March 2, 1929 (D.C. Code, sec. 29-415 et seq.). 

Title II amends section 7 of the District 
of Columbia Nonresident Tuition Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 31-311) so as to transfer from the 
Board of Education to the Board of Higher 
Education the function of requiring the pay- 
ment of tuition by students, both resident 
and nonresident, attending the District of 
Columbia Teachers College. Control of the 
Teachers College has now been assumed by 
the Board of Higher Education pursuant to 
an agreement between such Board and the 
Board of Education and approved by the 
Commissioner, as authorized by section 103 
(a) (12) of the District of Columbia Public 
Education Act (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1603(a) 
(12) ). Accordingly, the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation should be vested with the responsi- 
bility of establishing tuition rates for persons 
enrolled in the Teachers College. 

Title III repeals or amends a number of 
laws which specifically designate or classify 
school programs and facilities according to 
race, so as to eliminate all references to ra- 
cial characterizations in the educational 
laws of the District. The affected provisions 
are archaic and outmoded, are no longer ob- 
served by the Board of Education in its con- 
duct of the public school system, and are in 
conflict with decisions of the Supreme Court 
holding unconstitutional the educational 
separation of the races in State supported 
school facilities. 

Existing law requires the participation of 
every male high school student in the cadet 
corps of the senior high schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia unless excused by reason 
of physical disqualification or on the written 
request of his parent or guardian. Title IV 
of the bill would make participation in the 
cadet corps permissive rather than manda- 
tery by authorizing the Board of Education 
to establish in the curricula of the senior 
high schools, as an elective course, a pro- 
gram of military science which shall include 
such a corps. The course would be made 
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available to any physically qualified student 
and credit toward graduation would be given 
for the course in the same manner as for 
other elective high school courses. The Board 
of Education is of the view that the manda- 
tory requirements of the present law are 
unnecessarily restrictive, administratively 
time-consuming, and inconsistent with re- 
quirements and procedures affecting other 
educational courses and programs in the 
public schools. 

Title V of the bill, cited as the “District of 
Columbia Public Education Act Amend- 
ments,” makes several technical amend- 
ments of the legislation establishing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Federal City College and 
the Washington Technical Institute, ap- 
proved November 7, 1967 (Public Law 89-791; 
D.C. Code, secs. 31-1601 et seq.). The amend- 
ments clarify the status of these institutions 
as agencies of the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment, provide for their noneducational 
employees to be employed in the manner 
that noneducational employees of the Dis- 
trict Board of Education are employed, delete 
unnecessary and inappropriate provisions 
dealing with the employment of the officers 
and educational employees of the institu- 
tions, and make other technical amendments 
of title 5, United States Code, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act. These tech- 
nical amendments have been prepared in 
cooperation with representatives of the Civil 
Service Commission and are endorsed by the 
Commission. 

Section 502 of title V amends section 102 
(a) of the District of Columbia Public Edu- 
cation Act (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1602(a)), to 
make possible the appointment of faculty 
and student representatives to membership 
on the Board of Higher Education. The pro- 
posed amendments will increase the size of 
the Board from nine to nineteen members 
and authorize, but not require, the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia to ap- 
point as full-fledged, voting members of such 
Board two faculty and two student repre- 
sentatives from the colleges over which the 
Board of Higher Education exercises juris- 
diction. The term of office of a student mem- 
ber of the Board is limited to one year, that 
of faculty members to two years, while other 
members will continue to serve for terms of 
three years. It is anticipated that the con- 
tributions of student and faculty represent- 
atives from the affected academic institu- 
tions and of an expanded public membership 
will result in a more viable and responsive 
Board of Higher Education. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia believes 
that the enactment of each of the titles of 
the proposed legislation will contribute to 
the advancement of education in the Dis- 
trict and he accordingly urges favorable con- 
sideration of this draft bill by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
GRAHAM W. WATT, 
Assistant to the Commisstoner. 
For: WALTER E. WASHINGTON, 
Commissioner. 


S. 1998 


A bill relating to educational personnel in 
the District of Columbia 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “District of Colum- 
bia Educational Personnel Act.” 


TITLE I—INTERSTATE AGREEMENT ON 
QUALIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL PER- 
SONNEL 


Sec. 101. The Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is authorized to enter into 
and execute on behalf of the District of Co- 
lumbia an agreement with any State or 
States legally joining therein in the form 
substantially as follows: 
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“THE INTERSTATE AGREEMENT ON QUALIFICATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 


“Article I—Purpose, Findings, and Policy 


“1. The States party to this Agreement, 
desiring by common action to improve their 
respective school systems by utilizing the 
teacher or other professional educational 
person wherever educated, declare that it is 
the policy of each of them, on the basis of 
cooperation with one another, to take ad- 
vantage of the preparation and experience 
of such persons of society, of education, and 
of the teaching profession. It is the purpose 
of this Agreement to provide for the devel- 
opment and execution of such programs of 
cooperation as will facilitate the movement 
of teachers and other professional educa- 
tional personnel among the States party to 
it, and to authorize specific interstate edu- 
cational personnel contracts to achieve that 
end. 

“2. The party States find that included in 
the large movement of population among all 
sections of the nation are many qualified 
educational personnel who move for family 
and other personal reasons but who are hin- 
dered in using their professional skill and 
experience in their new locations. Variations 
from State to State in requirements for 
qualifying educational personnel discourage 
such personnel from taking the steps neces- 
sary to qualify in other States. As a conse- 
quence, a significant number of professionally 
prepared and experienced educators is lost to 
our school systems. Facilitating the employ- 
ment of qualified educational personnel, 
without reference to their States of origin, 
can increase the available educational re- 
sources. Participation in this Agreement can 
increase the availability of educational man- 
power. 

“Article Il—Definitions 

“As used in this Agreement and contracts 
made pursuant to it, unless the context 
clearly requires otherwise: 

“1. ‘Educational personnel’ means persons 
who must meet requirements pursuant to 
State law as a condition of employment in 
educational programs. 

“2. ‘Designated State official’ means the 
education official of a State selected by that 
State to negotiate and enter into, on behalf 
of his State, contracts pursuant to this 
Agreement. 

“3. ‘Accept’, or any variant thereof, means 
to recognize and give effect to one or more 
determinations of another State relating to 
the qualifications of educational personnel 
in lieu of making or requiring a like deter- 
mination that would otherwise be required 
by or pursuant to the laws of a receiving 
State. 

“4, ‘State’ means a State, territory, or pos- 
session of the United States; the District of 
Columbia; or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

“5. ‘Originating State’ means a State (and 
the subdivision thereof, if any) whose de- 
termination that certain educational per- 
sonnel are qualified to be employed for spe- 
cific duties in schools is acceptable in ac- 
cordance with the terms of a contract made 
pursuant to Article III. 

“6. ‘Receiving State’ means a State (and 
the subdivisions thereof) which accept edu- 
cational personnel in accordance with the 
terms of a contract made pursuant to Article 
III. 

“Article III—Interstate Educational 
Personnel Contracts 

“1. The designated State official of a party 
State may make one or more contracts on 
behalf of his State with one or more other 
party States providing for the acceptance of 
educational personnel. Any such contract for 
the period of its duration shall be applica- 
ble to and binding on the States whose des- 
ignated state officials enter into it, and the 
subdivisions of those States, with the same 
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force and effect as if incorporated in this 
Agreement. A designated state official may 
enter into a contract pursuant to this Arti- 
cle only with States in which he finds that 
there are programs of education, certification 
standards or other acceptable qualifications 
that assure preparation or qualification of 
educational personnel on a basis sufficiently 
comparable, even though not identical to 
that prevailing in his own State. 

“2. Any such contract shall provide for: 

(a) Its duration. 

(b) The criteria to be applied by an origi- 
nating State in qualifying educational per- 
sonnel for acceptance by a receiving State. 

(c) Such waivers, substitutions, and con- 
ditional acceptances as shall aid the prac- 
tical effectuation of the contract without 
sacrifice of basic educational standards. 

(d) Any other necessary matters. 

“3, No contract made pursuant to this 
Agreement shall be for a term longer than 
five years but any such contract may be 
renewed for like or lesser periods. 

“4, Any contract dealing with acceptance 
of educational personnel on the basis of 
their having completed an educational pro- 
gram shall specify the earliest date or dates 
on which originating State approval of the 
program or programs involved can have oc- 
curred. No contract made pursuant to this 
Agreement shall require acceptance by a 
receiving State of any persons qualified be- 
cause of successful completion of a program 
prior to January 1, 1954. 

“5. The certification or other acceptance 
of a person who has been accepted pursuant 
to the terms of a contract shall not be re- 
voked or otherwise impaired because the 
contract has expired or been terminated. 
However, any certificate or other qualifying 
document may be revoked or suspended on 
any ground which would be sufficient for 
revocation or suspension of a certificate or 
other qualifying document initially granted 
or approved in the receiving State. 

“6. A contract committee composed of the 
designated State officials of the contracting 
States or their representatives shall keep the 
contract under continuous review, study 
means of improving its administration, and 
report no less frequently than once a year 
to the heads of the appropriate education 
agencies of the contracting States. 


“Article IV—Approved and Accepted 
Programs 

“1. Nothing in this Agreement shall be 
construed to repeal or otherwise modify any 
law or regulation of a party State relating to 
the approval of programs of educational prep- 
aration having effect solely on the qualifica- 
tion of educational personnel within that 
State. 

“2. To the extent that contracts made pur- 
suant to this Agreement deal with the edu- 
cational requirements for the proper quali- 
fication of educational personnel, acceptance 
of a program of educational preparation shall 
be in accordance with such procedures and 
requirements as may be provided in the ap- 
plicable contract. 


“Article V—Interstate Cooperation 

“The party States agree that: 

“1. They will, so far as practicable, prefer 
the making of multi-lateral contracts pur- 
suant to Article III of this Agreement. 

“2. They will facilitate and strengthen 
cocperation in interstate certification and 
other elements of educational personnel 
qualification and for this purpose shall co- 
operate with agencies, organizations, and as- 
sociations interested in certification and 
other elements of educational personnel 
qualification. 

“Article VI—Agreement Evaluation 

“The designated State officials of any party 
States may meet from time to time as a 
group to evaluate progress under the Agree- 
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ment, and to formulate recommendations for 
changes. 
“Article VII—Other Arrangements 


“Nothing in this Agreement shall be con- 
strued to prevent or inhibit other arrange- 
ments or practices of any party State or 
States to facilitate the interchange of educa- 
tional personnel. 


“Article VIII—Effect and Withdrawal 


“1. This Agreement shall become effective 
when enacted into law by two States. There- 
after it shall become effective as to any State 
upon its enactment of this Agreement. 

“2. Any party State may withdraw from 
this Agreement by enacting a statute repeal- 
ing the same, but no such withdrawal shall 
take effect until one year after the Governor 
of the withdrawing State has given notice in 
writing of the withdrawal of the Governors of 
all other party States. 

“3. No withdrawal shall relieve the with- 
drawing State of any obligation imposed 
upon it by a contract to which it is a party. 
The duration of contracts and the methods 
and conditions of withdrawal therefrom 
shall be those specified in their terms. 
“Article [X—Construction and Severability 

This Agreement shall be liberally construed 
so as to effectuate the purposes thereof. The 
provisions of this Agreement shall be sever- 
able and if any phrase, clause, sentence, or 
provision of this Agreement is declared to be 
contrary to the constitution of any State or 
of the United States, or the application there- 
of to any Government, agency, person, or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of this Agreement and the ap- 
plicability thereof to any Government, agen- 
cy, person, or circumstance shall not be af- 
fected thereby. If this Agreement shall be 
held contrary to the constitution of any State 
participating therein, the Agreement shall 
remain in full force and effect as to the 
State affected as to all severable matters.” 

Sec. 102. The “designated State official” for 
the District of Columbia shall be the Su- 
perintendent of Schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, The Superintendent shall enter into 
contracts pursuant to Article III of the 
Agreement only with the approval of the 
specific text thereof by the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 103. True copies of all contracts made 
on behalf of the District of Columbia pur- 
suant to the Agreement shall be kept on file 
in the office of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia and in the office of 
the Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia, The Superintendent of Schools shall 
publish all such contracts in convenient 
form. 

Sec. 104. As used in the Interstate Agree- 
ment on Qualification of Educational Per- 
sonnel, the term “Governor” when used with 
reference to the District of Columbia shall 
mean the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. 

TITLE II—EMERGENCY LEAVE FOR TEM- 
PORARY TEACHERS AND ATTENDANCE 
OFFICERS 
Sec. 201. Section 4 of the District of Colum- 

bia Teachers’ Leave Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 843), 

as amended (D. C. Code, sec. 31-694), is 

amended by striking out “probationary or 
permanent”. 

TITLE IlII—INCREASE IN SICK AND EMER- 

GENCY LEAVES FOR TEACHERS 

Sec. 301. The second sentence of the first 
section of the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Leave Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 842), as amended 
(D. C. Code, sec. 31-691), Is amended by 
striking out “one day” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “one and three-tenths days.” 
TITLE IV—LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
BENEFITS FOR TEMPORARY TEACHERS 

Sec. 401. Title 5 of the United States Code 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 8716(b)(2) of such title is 
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amended by striking out “two school years” 

and inserting in lieu thereof “one school 

year”. 

(b) Section 8913(b)(2) of such title is 
amended by striking out “two school years” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “one school 
year”. 

TITLE V—TRANSFER OF RETIREMENT 

COVERAGE FOR TEMPORARY TEACHERS 
Src. 501. (a) The first sentence of section 8 

of the Act entitled “An Act for the retirement 

of public-school teachers in the District of 

Columbia”, approved August 7, 1946 (D. C. 

Code, sec. 31-728), is amended by striking 

out “probationary”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 13 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 31-733) is amended by 
striking out “permanently”. 

(c) The first sentence of section 19 of the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 
1955 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1548) is amended by 
striking out “probationary and permanent”. 

Sec. 502. All deductions from the salaries of 
temporary teachers on the rolls of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia on the 
effective date of this title and all deposits 
made by such temporary teachers by virtue 
of their service as temporary teachers, to- 
gether with all matching contributions made 
by the Government of the District of Colum- 
bia om account of such deductions to the 
Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund 
for annuity and retirement purposes are 
hereby transferred from such fund to the 
credit of the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Retirement and Annuity Fund. The teacher 
shall be deemed to consent and agree to the 
transfer provided for herein. The transfer of 
such funds shall be a complete discharge and 
acquitance of all claims and demands against 
the Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund on account of service rendered prior to 
the effective date of such transfer. 

Sec. 503. (a) Section 7 of the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 31-1532) is amended by adding the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a)(1) of this section, any edu- 
cational employee who was employed by the 
Board of Education at the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers College and who was transferred 
to the Board of Higher Education pursuant 
to the authority conferred by section 103(a) 
(12) of the District of Columbia Public Edu- 
cation Act (D.C. Code, sec. 31—1603(a) (12)), 
and who wishes to be reappointed to a posi- 
tion under the Board of Education shall re- 
ceive salary placement credit for the inter- 
vening years of service at the District of Co- 
lumbia Teachers College as if he had had con- 
tinuous service with the Board of Education: 
Provided, That there is no break in service 
between the termination of employment by 
the Board of Higher Education and the re- 
appointment by the Board of Education: 
Provided further, That such service is credit- 
ed to the District of Columbia Teachers’ Re- 
tirement and Annuity Fund, either by deduc- 
tions made for such retirement system or by 
the purchase of credit for such service for 
deposit in said fund.” 

(b) Section 8 of the Act entitled “An Act 
for the retirement of public-school teachers 
in the District of Columbia” (D.C. Code, sec. 
31-728) is amended by adding the following 
new paragraph: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
section, any teacher who is entitled to pur- 
chase service credit under the provisions of 
section 7(d) of the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 (as added by 
section 503(a) of this Act) shall purchase 
such credit based on the salary recelved from 
the Board of Higher Education during the 
period of service to be credited.” 

TITLE VI—SUMMER EMPLOYMENT OF 
DISTRICT TEACHERS IN CONGRESSION- 
AL OFFICES 
Sec. 601. Subsection (e) of section 5533 of 

title 5, United States Code, is amended (a) 
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by inserting “(1)” immediately following 
“(e)”; and (b) by adding the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) Subsection (c) of this section does 
not apply to pay received by a teacher of the 
public schools of the District of Columbia for 
employment in a position during the summer 
vacation period.”. 

TITLE VII—EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 701. Sections 401, 501, and 502 of this 
Act shall become effective on the first day of 
the first pay period which begins on or after 
60 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESDENT: The Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia has the honor 
to submit herewith a draft bill entitled the 
“District of Columbia Educational Person- 
nel Act”. The purposes of this proposed leg- 
islation, which are more fully set out in the 
attached summary and justification of the 
various titles of the bill, can be stated briefly 
as follows: 

Title I authorizes the Commissioner to 
enter into on behalf of the District of Co- 
lumbia the Interstate Agreement on Quali- 
fication of Educational Personnel. 

Title II authorizes the advancing of emer- 
gency leave to temporary teachers and at- 
tendance officers. Such advancement of leave 
is presently available only to permanent 
and probationary teachers and attendance 
officers. 

Title III amends the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Leave Act of 1949 to increase from 
ten days to thirteen days the amount of 
cumulative sick and emergency leave avail- 
able for use by school teachers during the 
school year. 

Title IV allows temporary teachers in the 
District public school system to voluntarily 
apply for Federal life insurance and health 
benefits coverage after completion of one 
year’s service, rather than after service of 
two years as required at present. 

Title V amends existing law to transfer 
coverage of temporary teachers in the Dis- 
trict public school system from the Civil 
Service Retirement System to the system 
established under the District of Columbia 
Public School Teachers Retirement Act. 
This title would also authorize the transfer 
of all retirement deductions from the sal- 
aries of such teachers and all matching funds 
made by the District Government from the 
Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund to the District of Columbia Teachers 
Retirement and Annuity Fund, 

Title VI authorizes summer employment 
of District school teachers in Congressional 
offices. This title negates a restrictive provi- 
sion of law that the Commissioner believes 
was not intended by the Congress. 

For the various reasons stated in the at- 
tached justification, the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia believes that the 
enactment of each of the titles of the pro- 
posed legislation will be of substantial bene- 
fit to personnel employed in educational ac- 
tivities of the public school system and will 
contribute to the advancement of education 
in the District. He therefore urges favorable 
consideration of the bill by the Congress. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that, from the standpoint of the 
Administration’s program, there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this proposed 
legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Granam W. WATT, 
Assistant to the Commissioner for 
Walter E. Washington, Commis- 
sioner. 
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SUMMARY AND JUSTIFICATION OF PROVISIONS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL ACT 


TITLE I—INTERSTATE AGREEMENT ON QUALIFICA- 
TION OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 


Title I of the bill authorizes the Commis- 
sioner to enter into on behalf of the District 
of Columbia the Interstate Agreement on 
Qualification of Educational Personnel. This 
title is designed to provide an efficient means 
of bridging differences in substantive and 
procedural arrangements for qualifications 
of teachers and other educators, without af- 
fecting the autonomy of individual State 
educational systems. 

Each State and the District of Columbia 
now has its own system of law and admin- 
istrative practice governing the process of 
licensing or certifying teachers. In varying 
degrees, the systems are based on detailed 
descriptions of course requirements attached 
to teacher-training programs and a miscel- 
laneous list of other statutory and admin- 
istrative requirements. While many of these 
requirements vary there is a large body of 
generally agreed upon principles utilized in 
determining satisfactory teacher certifica- 
tion. In brief, with only very rare and Hmited 
exceptions, a person who is well prepared as 
a teacher or other school professional in one 
State can also function well in other States. 

The enactment of title I will allow the Dis- 
trict to enter into contracts which should 
reduce or eliminate duplication of admin- 
istrative effort in checking teacher records 
already evaluated by competent authorities 
in the States. This should result in faster 
processing of teacher applications, improve 
teacher morale, permit rapid identification of 
qualified teachers, and increase the supply 
of qualified educational personnel. As many 
of the District's educational personnel come 
from without the District, the bill will fa- 
ctlitate the certification process and thereby 
improve recruitment procedures. 

Title I is in the nature of enabling legis- 
lation. It provides the necessary legal au- 
thority whereby the Board of Education of 
the District may institute procedures to per- 
mit the recognition of decisions on teacher 
qualifications already made in party States. 
At the same time safeguards are provided to 
assure each participating State that such 
procedures will not produce interstate ac- 
ceptance of substandard educational per- 
sonnel. This legislation requires no new ad- 
ministrative body and requires no appropri- 
ations to become effective. 

The heart of the Interstate Agreement is 
in its provisions authorizing the making of 
contracts by designated State educational 
Officials. These contracts would have the 
force of law and would prescribe the meth- 
ods under which teacher qualifications of a 
signatory State could be accepted by party 
States without the necessity for re-examina- 
tion of such qualifications. The Agreement 
specifies the minimum contents of such con- 
tracts in such a way as to assure the con- 
tracting States that standards employed for 
passing on qualifications will remain at a 
high professional level. 

The Interstate Agreement has received 
national recognition as a means of overcom- 
ing the problem of reciprocity in the certifi- 
cation of educational personnel. At present 
the legislatures of 17 States have adopted the 
Interstate Agreement on Qualification of 
Educational Personnel, and this legislation 
would authorize the District to do likewise. 

The Commissioner believes that the enact- 
ment of title I will contribute to the ad- 
vancement of education in the District, and 
also bring the District further in line with 
the prevailing policy of interstate coordina- 
tion and cooperation. 


TITLE II—EMERGENCY LEAVE FOR TEMPORARY 
TEACHERS AND ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 
Section 4 of the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Leave Act of 1949, as amended 

(D. C. Code, sec. 31-694) provides: 
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“In cases of serious disability or ailments 
and when required by the exigencies of the 
situation, and in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as the Board of Education 
may prescribe, the Superintendent of 
Schools may advance additional leave with 
pay not to exceed thirty days to every pro- 
bationary or permanent teacher or attend- 
ance officer who may apply for such ad- 
vanced leave.” (Emphasis supplied.) 

The Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, with the concurrence of the Board 
of Education, is recommending that this 
provision be expanded to include teachers 
and attendance officers classified as tem- 
porary employees. In view of the fact that 
some teachers or attendance officers may re- 
main in a temporary status for some time 
while earning their accreditation for pro- 
bationary status, while others classified as 
temporary teachers or attendance officers 
cannot for various reasons qualify for per- 
manent appointment, the authority to ad- 
vance emergency leave to permanent or 
probationary teachers or attendance officers 
should, in all fairness, be extended to tem- 
porary teachers and attendance officers. The 
amendment of section 6 of the Teachers’ 
Leave Act proposed by title II would make 
temporary teachers and temporary attend- 
ance officers eligible for the advancement of 
emergency leave by the Superintendent of 
Schools, under the same rules as apply to 
other public school teachers and attendance 
officers. 


TITLE III—INCREASE IN SICK AND EMERGENCY 
LEAVES FOR TEACHERS 

Under existing law, teachers and other 
educational employees in class 15 of the 
teachers" salary schedule receive one day of 
cumulative sick and emergency leave with 
pay for each month from September through 
June, or ten days a year. The employee may 
use three days of such cumulative leave dur- 
ing the school year for any purpose, and un- 
used leave may be accumulated without 
limitation, 

In actual practice, the yearly leave entitle- 
ment of ten days represents only seven days 
of sick leave, since an estimated 75 percent 
of the teachers, by necessity, use all three 
days of general or emergency leave each 
school year. The latest available nationwide 
study of paid leave provisions for teachers 
indicates that ten days is the prevalent an- 
nual allowance for sick leave alone. 

Title III of the bill would increase to thir- 
teen days the annual allowance for cumu- 
lative leave to which teachers are entitled. 
After subtracting the three days of emer- 
gency leave that the majority of teachers 
use each year, ten days would remain for 
sick leave credit. This increase in the amount 
of allowable annual sick leave is justified 
not only in view of prevailing practices in 
other school systems, but in the need to 
provide a more reasonable sick leave reserve 
for teachers who become ill. In 1969 most 
teachers at the time of retirement had ac- 
cumulated an average of only 23 days of 
sick leave. It is anticipated that enactment 
of title III will double the accumulation of 
sick leave, thereby giving teachers a greater 
sense of security in the event of frequent or 
lengthy loss of time because of illness. 

The cost of the benefits provided by title 
III for a fiscal year is estimated at $200,- 
000, based upon an assumed ten percent in- 
crease in the use of sick leave by teachers 
and the resultant added need for substitute 
teachers, The following additional annual 
costs, projected from fiscal year 1973 through 
fiscal year 1980, reflect the financial impact 
of the proposed increase in sick leave on the 
District’s share of funding liberalized re- 
tirement benefits provided by the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Retirement Amend- 
ments of 1970 (Public Law 91-263) approved 
May 22, 1970: 


June 3, 1971 


Fiscal Year 


Section 1 of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Amendments of 1970 provides that unused 
sick leave credited to a teacher at the time 
of eligibility for retirement shall be used in 
determining length of service for purposes 
of computing his annuity. Since, as previ- 
ously indicated, the average accumulation of 
23 days of sick leave is expected to double, 
the above additional yearly costs are antic- 
ipated. 


TITLE IV—LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE BENE- 
FITS FOR TEMPORARY TEACHERS 


The purpose of title IV is to permit tem- 
porary teachers in the District public school 
system to elect coverage under the Federal 
life insurance and health insurance pro- 
grams after completion of one school year 
of service. At present, temporary teachers 
may not apply for coverage under these pro- 
grams until after the completion of two 
school years of service. 

Section 9 of the District of Columbia 
Teachers Salary Act of 1955 (D.C. Code, sec. 
31-1534) authorizes the Board of Education 
to appoint temporary employees for periods 
that do not extend past June 30 of the fiscal 
year in which the employee is appointed. 
However, temporary teachers can be and are 
reemployed in subsequent school years and 
constitute a substantial portion of the teach- 
ing force in District public schools. Of ap- 
proximately 8,000 teachers employed in the 
school system, 1,020 are classified as tempo- 
rary teachers. Of the 1,020 temporary teach- 
ers, approximately 637 or almost two-thirds 
have served for periods of time totaling two 
years and are thus eligible for coverage un- 
der the life insurance and health benefits 
programs. 

Temporary employees in other positions in 
other positions in the Federal and District 
governments are not eligible for life or 
health insurance coverage when employed 
for periods of less than one year regardless 
of how many such periods they serve. The 
amendment proposed by title IV recognizes 
the unique status of temporary teachers 
who, in contrast to other temporary em- 
ployees, are not hired to fill positions which 
are expected to be of short duration. Tem- 
porary teachers do not possess all of the 
qualifications needed to receive probationary 
appointments, but nevertheless fill continu- 
ing positions in the school system in the 
absence of fully qualified teachers. Title IV 
does not, therefore, establish a new prin- 
ciple of law but expands an existing excep- 
tion for temporary teachers who, by complet- 
ing one school year and commencing a sec- 
ond one, indicate their intention to enter 
into a continuing employment relationship. 

Presently 145 temporary teachers with 
more than one year but less than two years 
of service in the public schools would be- 
come eligible for life insurance and health 
benefits coverage upon enactment of title 
IV. Although participation in both plans is 
voluntary, should all of the eligible tem- 
porary teachers elect coverage, costs to the 
District of Columbia for the first full fiscal 
year is estimated as follows: 


Average 
annual 
cost per 
teacher 


Number 
of 


teachers 


Health insurance. 


$90 145 
Life insurance. 36 


145 


June 3, 1971 


This cost figure has not been adjusted to 
refiect the fact that temporary teachers in 
the group who attain two years of school 
service during the fiscal year would become 
eligible for coverage under existing law. Nor 
has it been determined how many of the 
238 temporary teachers with less than one 
year's service who would attain eligibility 
upon enactment of title IV after completion 
of service of one year will be employed dur- 
ing ensuing school years. 

TITLE V—TRANSFER OF RETIREMENT COVERAGE 
FOR TEMPORARY TEACHERS 


Title V of the bill amends existing law by 
striking references to “probationary” and 
“permanent” teachers and employees of the 
Board of Education, thereby effecting the in- 
clusion of “temporary” teachers (i.e., those 
teachers whose employment contracts do not 
exceed periods of one year) in the teachers’ 
retirement system. Pursuant to provisions of 
section 19 of the District of Columbia Teach- 
ers’ Salary Act of 1955 (D.C. Code, sec. 31- 
1548), the teachers’ retirement system is 
made applicable only to permanent and pro- 
bationary employees of the public schools 
and thus excludes temporary teachers who 
do not fall within either of these classes. 
Temporary teachers are presently subject to 
coverage under the Civil Service retirement 
program, pursuant to paragraph (ii) of sec- 
tion 8331 (1) of title 5 of the U.S. Code, 
since they are employees not subject to an- 
other retirement system for Government 
employees. 

Section 502 of the bill would authorize the 
transfer of all retirement deductions and de- 
posits from the salaries of temporary teach- 
ers and all matching funds contributed by 
the District Government for such teachers 
from the Civil Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Fund to the credit of the District of 
Columbia Teachers Retirement and Annuity 
Fund. The transfer of funds would be made 
only with respect to deductions and con- 
tributions affecting those temporary teach- 
ers on the rolls of the public schools as of 
the effective date of such section 502. 

The replacement of Civil Service retire- 
ment coverage with the system established 
for teachers in the public schools will result 
in a reduction of an estimated $1,000,000 an- 
nually in the amount now paid by the Dis- 
trict Government into the Civil Service re- 
tirement system. Upon receiving a proba- 
tionary or permanent appointment, or upon 
leaving the employment of the District Gov- 
ernment, most temporary teachers withdraw 
their contributions to the Civil Service re- 
tirement fund, a practice which causes a 
loss of the matching amounts contributed 
by the District for each such employee. 
Coverage under the teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem does not require the contribution of 
matching amounts by the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

In addition to the monetary savings, the 
proposed transfer of retirement coverage will 
reduce the administrative paper work in- 
volved in transferring retirement monies be- 
tween the respective funds when a tempo- 
rary teacher qualifies for a probationary ap- 
pointment. It is estimated that the trans- 
fer of coverage from the Civil Service system 
to the teachers’ retirement system will elim- 
inate one thousand paper transactions a 
year. 

Section 503 of title V is designed to cor- 
rect an inequity caused by current salary 
placement provisions in the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act as applied to 
educational personnel employed at the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers College who, pur- 
suant to an agreement consumated under 
the authority of the District of Columbia 
Public Education Act (D.C. Code, sec. 31- 
1603(a)(12)), were transferred from the 
control of the Board of Education to that 
of the Board of Higher Education. Teachers 
currently above step 10 in salary class 15 
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of the Teachers’ Salary Act who wish to 
accept appointment in the public schools 
without a break in service can only be re- 
appointed at step 10. Section 503 provides 
that these employees will be treated for sal- 
ary placement and retirement purposes as if 
they had never left the employ of the Board 
of Education. 

Section 504 provides an effective date for 
sections 501 and 502 of the bill with the first 
pay period which begins on or after 60 
days after enactment of title V. 

TITLE VI—SUMMER EMPLOYMENT OF DISTRICT 
TEACHERS IN CONGRESSIONAL OFFICES 


Title VI would amend section 5533 of title 
5 of the United States Code, as amended by 
section 477(d) of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1970 (84 Stat. 1195), so as 
to negate a restrictive provision contained 
in subsection (c) of such section which has 
the effect of precluding the employment of 
District public school teachers in Congres- 
sional offices during the summer months of 
the school year. 

Section 5533(c) of title 5 of the United 
States Code provides in pertinent part as 
follows: 

“(c)(1) Unless otherwise authorized by 
law ... appropriated funds are not avail- 
able for payment to an individual of pay 
from more than one position if the pay of 
one of the positions is paid by the Secretary 
of the Senate or the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, or one of the positions is 
under the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol, and if the aggregate gross pay from 
the positions exceeds $7,724 a year, 

“(3) For the purposes of this subsection 
‘gross pay’ means the annual rate of pay (or 
equivalent thereof in the case of an individ- 
ual paid on other than an annual basis) 
received by an individual”. 

A position is defined by section 5531(2) of 
title 5, as a civilian office or position in the 
legislative, executive, or judicial branch of 
the United States Government or in the mu- 
nicipal government of the District of Colum- 
bia. Inasmuch as the basic annual pay of 
District school teachers exceeds the limita- 
tion contained in section 5533(c), this latter 
provision effecively precludes their employ- 
ment in positions in the offices listed in para- 
graph (1) of such subsection (c) during the 
summer vacation period, at a time when 
many such teachers are not drawing salary 
from the District Government and are not 
actually engaged in teaching in the school 
system. 

It would appear that this is not one of the 
results intended or anticipated by Congress, 
especially in view of the fact that under para- 
graph (c) of section 5533(d) of title 5, the 
Congress specifically excepted pay received 
by teachers for employment in a position 
during the summer from the prohibition in 
section 5533(a) against the receipt of basic 
pay from more than one position for more 
than an aggregate of forty hours of work in 
one calendar week. The anomaly of existing 
law, therefore, is that District teachers may, 
during the summer months, work anywhere 
in the District Government and in the ex- 
ecutive or judicial branches of the Federal 
Government, but may not work for the leg- 
islative branch. 

Under the temporary authority provided 
in annual District of Columbia Appropria- 
tion Acts, public school teachers working for 
Congress during the summer months are 
now exempted from the provisions of section 
5533(c) of title 5. 

In view of the matters recited above, the 
Commissioner believes it is fair and equit- 
able to provide permanent authority for Dis- 
trict school teachers to obtain employment 
in Congressional offices during the summer 
vacation period when they are not engaged 
in teaching activities, and, therefore, recom- 
mends the amendment of section 5533 of title 
5, United States Code, as provided by title VI. 
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TITLE VII—EFFECTIVE DATE 

Title VII provides an effective date for 

sections 401, 501, and 502 of the bill on the 

first day of the first pay period which begins 

on or after sixty days after the date of en- 
actment. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.J. Res. 109. A joint resolution estab- 
lishing the birthplace of the Reverend 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in Atlanta, 
Ga., as a national historic site. Referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING BIRTHPLACE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is of the greatest importance that 
Martin Luther King’s profound contribu- 
tion to the moral and social growth of 
America be recognized and kept before 
our attention. His absolute dedication to 
the achievement of human freedom and 
equality has left a permanent imprint 
upon the history and the conscience of 
our Nation. 

Martin Luther King’s life of 39 years 
was one of solid accomplishment, world- 
wide acclaim, and great promise. Born 
on January 15, 1929, he attended the 
Atlanta public schools and received de- 
grees from Morehouse College, Crozer 
Theological Seminary, and Boston Uni- 
versity. But the discriminatory injustices 
visited upon an entire people caused him 
to move from the Ebenezer Baptist 
Church in Atlanta, where he was serving 
as copastor with his father, into the 
organization of what came to be symbolic 
of the Nation’s nonviolent struggle for 
social progress. His appeal for mutual 
understanding and equal opportunity 
was carried from Montgomery, Ala., in 
1956, to the organization of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, to the 
profoundly moving Freedom March in 
Washington in 1963, to the slums of Chi- 
cago in 1966, and finally to Memphis, 
Tenn., in the effort to translate legal 
rights into economic justice. 

On April 4, 1968, this Nation and the 
world lost a great man, one who was both 
a true leader and a servant of all people. 
Recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1964, he symbolized the genuine great- 
ness to which all men should aspire. He 
could have been content with such in- 
ternational recognition, with repeated re- 
quests to confer with heads of state, and 
with counsels to wait and let time now 
take its course. But he was determined to 
summon the courage of an entire people 
of a great nation to follow the course of 
reconciliation and to reject the descent 
into violence. 

It remains for us to honor Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr., by words and acts of 
courage, in standing up for human dig- 
nity and freedom in our daily lives, and 
in rooting out discrimination and in- 
equality in schools and employment, in 
housing and in public office. The cause of 
social justice in this country demands a 
decent, honorable nonviolent patriotic 
dedication from each and every citizen 
of this great land. 

We are now approaching the 200th an- 
niversary of the birth of a nation prom- 
ising liberty and justice for all. It is en- 
tirely appropriate, in working toward a 
rebirth of this Nation in the firm estab- 
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lishment of equal rights and opportuni- 
ties for all our people, that we honor the 
birthplace of one man who clearly 
showed us the way to this goal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolution 
which I have introduced, to establish the 
birthplace of the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., in Atlanta, Ga., as a 
national historic site, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 109 


Whereas the Reverend Doctor Martin 
Luther King, Junior, dedicated his life to 
the achievement of freedom and equality 
for all people in the United States of Amer- 
ica; 

Whereas Doctor King’s appeal for mutual 
understanding and equal opportunity be- 
came symbolic of this Nation’s non-violent 
struggle for social progress; 

Whereas Doctor King’s leadership in the 
cause of establishing civil rights and eco- 
nomic justice in America generated the re- 
spect and commitment of millions of our 
people and received international recogni- 
tion and honor; 

Whereas appropriate recognition should 
be accorded to the important place of Mar- 
tin Luther King, Junior, in the history of 
this Nation, in fostering a genuine commit- 
ment by its people to fulfilling the promise 
of liberty and justice for all and ending 
all forms of discrimination and inequality: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall acquire by 
gift or by purchase with appropriated or 
donated funds such lands, including im- 
provements thereon, in Atlanta, Georgia, 
comprising the birthplace of the Reverend 
Doctor Martin Luther King, Junior, as the 
Secretary may deem necessary for the pur- 
pose of establishing such birthplace as a 
national historic site. 

Sec. 2. The property acquired by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior under the first section 
of this joint resolution shall constitute the 
Martin Luther King, Junior, Birthplace Na- 
tional Historic Site. Such historic site shall 
be administered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, through the National Park Service, 
subject to the provisions of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a National Park Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes”, approved Au- 
gust 25, 1916, as amended and supplemented, 
and the Act entitled “An Act to provide for 
the preservation of historic American sites, 
buildings, objects, and antiquities of na- 
tional significance, and for other purposes”, 
approved August 21, 1935. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
oeny out the provisions of this joint reso- 
ution, 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


8. 1335 
At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
and the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dore) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1335, a bill to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act so as to liberalize the con- 
ditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance bene- 
fits thereunder. 
S. 1534 
At the request of Mr. HumpHrey, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. CasE) was 
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added as a cosponsor of S. 1534, a bill to 
provide care for pregnant wives of form- 
er members of the armed services. 

S. 1580 THROUGH 5. 1591 


At the request of Mr. Percy, the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1580, a bill pro- 
viding increased employment opportu- 
nities for middle-aged and older workers, 
and for other purposes; 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son) and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MonpDALE) were added as conspon- 
sors of S. 1581, a bill to provide a training 
serve as medical assistants in long-term 
health care facilities; 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Monpa.e), and the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 1582, providing for grants for 
the training and retraining of nurses’ 
aides and orderlies; 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son) and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MONDALE) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 1583, to train certain veterans to 
serve as medical assistants in longterm 
health care facilities; 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
SON) and the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1584, a bill to assist in the provision of 
housing for the elderly; 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
SON) was added as a cosponsor of S. 1585 
to provide for coverage under Part A of 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act of 
certain drugs which are prescribed by 
generic name; S. 1586, providing for more 
uniform standards for determining eligi- 
bility for assistance under various Fed- 
eral programs for long-term health care; 
and S. 1587, providing for a study of care 
to individuals in long-term health care 
facilities; 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Netson) and the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1588, the Senior Citizens 
Community Centers and Services Act; S. 
1589, authorizing grants for projects to 
rehabilitate elderly patients of long-term 
health care facilities; 

And the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MonpaLE), and the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1590, permitting the de- 
duction of all expenses for medical care 
of a taxpayer and his spouse at age 65; 
and S. 1591, the Senior Citizens’ Trans- 
portation Services Act. 

S. 1614 


At the request of Mr. Javits, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1614, the Nurs- 
ing Education Act of 1971. 

S. 1615 

At the request of Mr. BIBLe, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. JORDAN) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1615, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide income tax simplifica- 
tion, reform, and relief for small busi- 
ness. 

sS. 1830 

At the request of Mr. HATFIELD for Mr. 

Javits, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
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STEVENSON) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1830, to require that the budget con- 
tain information with respect to revenue 
losses incurred and indirect expenditures 
made through the Federal tax system. 


S. 1846 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. JACKSON), I ask unan- 
imous consent that at its next printing, 
the names of the senior Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), the senior Sena- 
tor from North Dakota (Mr. Youns), 
and the senior Senator from Utah (Mr. 
BENNETT), be added as cosponsors of S. 
1846, a bill to establish a coal gasifica- 
tion corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

S. 1872 

At the request of Mr. Case, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1872, a bill for 
the relief of Soviet Jews. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 79 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER), 
and the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 79, a joint reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for men and women. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 131—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO THE IMPOUNDMENT OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT FUNDS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution directed toward the re- 
lease of funds that are impounded by the 
President of the United States, thereby 
seriously injuring urban renewal and 
urban development and seriously imped- 
ing the relief of the urban crisis. 

All of us are familiar with the metro- 
politan nature of the United States. Our 
country now has 233 standard metro- 
politan statistical areas; over 65 percent 
of our population lives within these 
SMSA’s. Our metropolitan population is 
growing and will continue to grow; cen- 
sus figures indicate that nearly 85 per- 
cent of the population growth between 
1960 and 1970 occurred in metropolitan 
areas. 

The undeniable fact, Mr. President, is 
that our urban areas are faced with a 
demand for increasing services while 
lacking the resources to finance this de- 
mand. 

There are no simple solutions to the 
complex problems of our cities. There 
are, however, programs that have begun 
to deal with these problems: low-income 
housing, urban renewal, neighborhood 
development, mass transportation aid, 
new communities assistance, just to name 
a few. 

But, without sufficient Federal funds, 
these programs, which have been author- 
ized by Congress, will remain only Fed- 
eral statutes—in other words, Federal 
memorials. I would be the last to argue 
that the answer to all of these problems 
is more money. I do maintain, though, 
that it is a key ingredient that will help 
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determine whether or not these programs 
accomplish their goals. 

Mr. President, the present administra- 
tion claims that it h-s a commitment 
to the cities. The administration claims 
it understands the troubles of the cities 
and wants to help solve those troubles. 
This is a healthy attitude. 

Unfortunately, the administration has 
not seen the urgency to match its rhet- 
oric with a flow of dollars. It has im- 
pounded nearly $800 million in funds for 
four major urban oriented programs, 
which Congress expressly approved to be 
spent in fiscal year 1971 and that fiscal 
year ends on June 30, this month. 

This freezing of funds, by order of 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
has prevented the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development from re- 
leasing $200 million for urban renewal, 
$200 million for water and sewer grants, 
and $192.5 million for public housing. 
In addition, the Department of Trans- 
portation has been prohibited from 
spending $200 million for mass transit. 

I find this withholding of funds totally 
indefensible. As the National League of 
Cities-U.S. Conference of Mayors have 
argued, these programs are “part of the 
major national commitments made by 
the Federal Government to help solve 
some of the critical problems of our ur- 
ban areas.” 

There is a staggering backlog of ap- 
plications from our cities for critically 
needed assistance under these programs. 
The unmet demand for urban renewal 
amounts to more than $2.75 billion for 
900 projects. The backlog on water and 
sewer facility construction has reached 
$2.5 billion. 

Mr. President, I recall that we had a 
special Presidential message not long ago 
about the urgency of cleaning up the 
waters of this land, and great things 
were going to be done. Great words were 
said, but little things are being done. 

The program backlog in public housing 
totals $560 million—with 474 localities 
calling for the construction of some 
350,000 units, according to recent testi- 
mony by the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment officials. 
And our States and cities have submitted 
some 103 new and 14 amendatory appli- 
cations for capital grants and loans to 
improve their mass transit systems, with 
a total project cost estimated at over $7.1 
billion, including a Federal share of more 
than $2.3 billion. 

Yet, the administration says it has a 
commitment to urban areas. The fiscal 
1972 budget message, for example, claims 
that community development revenue 
sharing would “recognize the Federal 
Government’s responsibility to provide 
funds to deal with the problems of our 
cities in an amount which more than 
matches that previously made available 
for this purpose through categorical 
grants.” 

I say to this administration: “Share 
some of that revenue now. Release the 
impounded funds for fiscal 1971 now. 
Make good on those promises now, in- 
prong of waiting for the election year of 
1972.” 

If this administration persists in its 
policy of withholding Federal moneys 
appropriated, the mayors and the Con- 
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gress can justly conclude that it is less 
than serious about urban problems, and 
the quality of life in our cities. 

I submit for the Recorp a table out- 
lining the withholding of funds. 

I also submit a brief breakout of the 
National League of Cities—Conference of 
Mayors proposed fiscal year 1972 budget 
for urban areas. The disparity between 
what the cities need and what the Nixon 
administration has requested is very 
great. That disparity makes the im- 
poundment of these 1971 funds appalling. 
I will do all that I can to see that ade- 
quate funds are appropriated to our 
cities, and that these funds are spent as 
promised. And I ask for some action on 
the part of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the tables which have been 
cited be printed in the Recorp following 
the printing of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 131), which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs, reads as fol- 
lows: 

S. Res. 131 

Whereas, over 65 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States lives in predomi- 
nantly urban areas; 

Whereas, trend data indicate that the 
urban areas of the United States will con- 
tinue to be the growth centers of our Na- 
tion; 

Whereas, the urban areas are faced with 
an increasing demand for services while lack- 
ing the resources to pay for those services; 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
has recognized that the problems of our cities 
demand immediate and effective action; 

Whereas, the national Administration has 
impounded $200 million of the $1.2 billion 
appropriated by Congress for fiscal year 1971 
for urban renewal programs; 

Whereas, the national Administration has 
impounded $200 million of the $350 million 
appropriated by Congress for fiscal year 1971 
for water and sewer grants; 

Whereas, the national Administration has 
impounded $192.5 million of the $320 million 
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appropriated by Congress for fiscal year 1971 
for public housing; 

Whereas, the national Administration has 
impounded $200 million of the $600 million 
appropriated by Congress for fiscal year 1971 
for mass transit programs; 

Whereas, this continued underfunding and 
impounding of funds can only perpetuate the 
severe problems of our urban areas; and 

Whereas, this impounding of funds con- 
stitutes a deliberate thwarting of the ex- 
pressed will of Congress and threatens the 
balance and separation of powers as set 
forth in the Constitution; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President of the United States 
forthwith release, for immediate usage, all 
such funds appropriated but not released. 


TABLE I.—IMPOUNDED FUNDS FOR URBAN AREAS, FISCAL 
19711 


[In millions of dollars] 


Funds 
appro- 


Program priated 


Urban renewal 
Water/sewer.... 
Public housing. 
Mass transit 


1 Source: Hearings before the Senate area pie on Hous- 
ing, Urban Affairs, 92d Cong., lst sess., Mar. 3 and 4, 1971 

“Withholding of Funds for Housing and Urban Development 
Programs, Fiscal year 1971."" P. 18, 


TABLE 11.—AUTHORIZATIONS UNREQUESTED, FISCAL 1971 


[In millions of dollars] 


Author- 
ized 
funds 


Adminis- 
tration 


Program request 


Assisting housing (235- sae 3 
Rentsupplements £ 
Neighborhood facilities 2 
Comprehensive planning... 105 


315 
168 


1Source: Hearings before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Housing Urban Affairs, 92d Cong., Ist sess., Mar. 3 and 4, 1971. 
“Withholding of Funds for pausini and Urban Development 
Programs, Fiscal Year 1971."’ P. 18. 


TABLE Ill 


[in millions of dollars} 


Program 


Fiscal year 1972 


Fiscal Mees Administration NLC/USCM 


1971 (actual) 


Urban renewal.. 

Model cities. _ 
Rehabilitation 
Neighborhood facilities. 
Open space. 


Rent supplements 

New communities: 
Supplementary grants 
Public service grants. 


Research and technology.. 
Housing allowance program. 
Abandoned properties demonstration.. 
S. 701: Comprehensive planning 
Urban studies fellowships. 
Lead-based Paint — Prevention Act. 


ear ar request t uly to Dec. 31, 1971). $200,000,000 in impounded fiscal year 1971 urban renewal funds would be added to 
000 req for fiscal year "1972 to make a total 6-month program level of $800,000,000. 
2 Total "authorization available including model cities add-on, for fiscal year 1972. 


3 Total authorization available, 
4 Total authorization available. 


+ NLC/USCM have requested $25,000,000 fiscal year 1971 supplemental appropriation for both sec. 235 sea 236. If supplemental 


is approved, then our fiscal year 1972 request for both programs would 


s Authorization available is $85,000,000, 
7 Not available. 


ecrease to $200,000,000 each. 


Source: Testimony by the National League of Cities and U.S. Conference of Mayors before the House Appropriations Subcommittee 


on HUD, Space, and Science, May 1 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, 1972—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 121 

(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services.) 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to submit an amendment to the 
military construction authorization bill 
which will be coming before this body in 
the not-too-distant future and upon 
which hearings will be held in the near 
future. 

The amendment deals with the au- 
thorization of an appropriation for the 
Department of the Navy for up to $50 
million for the construction of a small 
island in the Caribbean. This island 
would replace the target range the Navy 
is now using on the island of Culebra. 

On the island of Culebra 700 Spanish- 
American souls live, and for the last 20 
years their island has been used as a 
target by the Navy. The situation there 
is almost unbelievable. Some people who 
live on the island, including children, 
have been maimed. 

I can liken the situation on Culebra 
to a movie I saw some time ago entitled 
“The Mouse That Roared.” In that movie 
a small country, in order to get recogni- 
tion of a problem they felt was impor- 
tant, declared war on the United States, 
or a large superpower. They had fought, 
and their plan was to lose the war and 
receive foreign aid. Obviously this was a 
charade and they actually won the war. 

The situation here is almost that ri- 
diculous. It is a sad situation because 
we are talking about human beings who 
are getting hurt. These people are with- 
out representation in Congress. 

The reason I feel some kinship in this 
matter is that we have an island in the 
Pacific named Amchitka, and the Gov- 
ernment is about to explode a 5-megaton 
bomb on Amchitka. That is an invasion 
of our property and could offer danger to 
life and limb there. 

The island of Culebra has been used 
as a target area for the past 35 years. I 
have taken this on as my cause. I hope 
that Congress acts responsibly in this 
matter and compels the Navy to go else- 
where for its practice. 

These people have a God-given right to 
secede from the United States, and if 
they want foreign aid they could declare 
war on the Navy. Since the Navy has 
zeroed in on that island, as was the plan 
in the film “The Mouse That Roared,” 
they would lose. I hope the Navy will 
use some other island as a target area. 

I offer these thoughts in a facetious 
vein in one respect, but not in another 
respect because we are dealing with hu- 
man beings who have been shot at for 
30 years. I hope this measure revitalizes 
some interest in Congress and the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services in order to 
bring about responsible action. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 122 THROUGH 126 

Mr. GRAVEL submitted five amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 6531) to amend the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967; to in- 
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crease military pay; to authorize military 
active duty strengths for fiscal year 1972; 
and for other purposes, which were 
— to be printed and to lie on the 
table. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 127 THROUGH 138 


Mr. HATFIELD submitted 12 amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the same bill (H.R. 6531), which were 
ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table. 

AMENDMENT NO. 139 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
submitting an amendment today for my- 
self and Senator Javits to provide pro- 
cedural rights to Selective Service regis- 
trants. The need for these changes in the 
law have been testified to at hearings 
held by the Administrative Practices 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee which I chaired in 1969. The Subcom- 
mittee report specifically recommended 
these provisions. 

The amendment would do the follow- 
ing: 

First. It would afford each registrant 
the opportunity to appear in person be- 
fore both local and appeal boards. Cur- 
rently, he is only afforded an opportu- 
nity to appear at the local board level. 

Second. It would afford all registrants 
the opportunity to present witnesses dur- 
ing personal appearances. Currently, that 
opportunity is available only at the dis- 
cretion of the local board. This means 
that registrants in one local board juris- 
diction have additional rights than those 
in others. 

Third. It would require that a quorum 
of both the local board and appellate 
boards be present during personal ap- 
pearances. This is necessary because cur- 
rently a quorum must be present only 
when final decisions are made. Since the 
sincerity of a registrant is so vital for 
conscientious objector and hardship de- 
ferments, a registrant should have the 
benefit of having a quorum of the local 
board consider his presentation during 
personal appearances. 

Fourth. This would require a written 
statement explaining the reasons for a 
decision. A registrant is severely limited 
in his ability to make an appeal when 
he is unable to have a written explana- 
tion for a board or appeals board action. 

Fifth. A registrant would be afforded 
the right to counsel and indigent regis- 
trants would have attorney’s fees paid. 
In our legal system, the right to an at- 
torney is basic and has been reiterated by 
the Supreme Court on many occasions. 
Yet, in Selective Service matters, where 
a decision can directly affect the life of 
an individual, he currently is denied the 
right to counsel. 

I believe these procedural guarantees 
are basic to a system of law and that 
they are necessary both to protect the 
rights of registrants and to fully appraise 
the board of each registrant's situation. 

AMENDMENT NO. 140 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
submitting an amendment today which 
seeks to give students who are drafted 
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from college the same rights and priv- 
ileges that are now accorded to workers 
who are drafted from their jobs. 

The amendment provides: first, that 
the returning veteran is accorded pref- 
erence in reenrollment in a school where 
he previously was enrolled. 

Second, it provides that the student 
shall be given preference in obtaining 
any financial aid which he held prior to 
entering the Armed Forces and for which 
he still is eligible. 

This amendment is necessary because 
of the provision currently in the com- 
mittee bill giving the President discretion 
to remove undergraduate deferments. 
This is a recommendation that I long ad- 
vocated. Although I would prefer that 
an end to student deferments was a man- 
date under the Jaw rather than an en- 
abling provision, I shall support the com- 
mittee’s recommendation on this matter. 

Also, it should be noted that the com- 
mittee has refused to give the President 
authority to make an end to student de- 
ferments retroactive to last April. 

As I recommended in my draft bill 
this year, there would be a gross unfair- 
ness were the Congress to adopt an 
ex post facto attitude on this subject. 
The committee has appropriately en- 
sured that the end to student deferments 
will be prospective, beginning upon en- 
actment of this measure. 

However, with the passage of this 
legisiation and hopefully, the immediate 
issuance of an Executive order announc- 
ing an end to future student deferments, 
the possibility of entering freshmen being 
drafted will be substantial. 

In that situation, I believe we have a 
responsibility to assure them the same 
protection that we now provide to per- 
sons who are drafted from their jobs. 

Under section 9 of the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967, an absolute 
requirement is placed on all Federal 
agencies and all private employers to 
rehire an individual who has been drafted 
from his job while in good standing and 
who seeks to return, following his mili- 
tary service. Under this provision, the 
individual is accorded all rights and 
privileges that he previously had. 

Also, in the case of State agencies, 
the law establishes the sense of Congress 
that the same rights and privileges 
should be accorded any State employee. 

The amendment provides for a 6- 
month leeway following discharge from 
the service or from a service hospital 
during which time the individual may 
re-apply to his university. Current law 
limits that time period to 90 days for 
employees. 

H>wever, because of the September 
and February opening of semesters in 
most schools, the 6-month period was 
suggested as the appropriate period for 
an ex-draftee to make up his mind 
whether he wants to reenter a school. 

Mr. President, the basic right and 
privilege which is accorded individuals 
under this amendment is to take up 
where they left off following induction 
into the Armed Forces. 

Surely, if we are going to force a young 
man to interrupt his studies, we can 
assure him that when he returns, he will 
be able to return to the same course of 
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studies he left and with the same ability 
to meet the expenses of a college edu- 
cation. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 115 


At the request of Mr. ALLOTT, the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. McGov- 
ERN), and the Senator from California 
(Mr. CRANSTON) were added as cospon- 
sors of Amendment No. 115, intended to 
be proposed to H.R. 6531, the Military 
Selective Service Act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee on Business, Com- 
merce and Judiciary I would like to an- 
nounce hearings on Friday, June 11, 
1971, at 9:30 a.m. on the following bills: 

H.R, 2594.—Relating to the distribution of 
a minor's share which does not exceed $1,000 
in a decedent’s estate. 

H.R. 2894.—To incorporate the Paralyzed 
Veterans of America. 

H.R. 5638.—To provide criminal penalties 
for interfering with a fireman performing 
duties (same as for police). 

H.R. 6105.—To incorporate the Merchant 
Marine Association. 

H.R. 7931 (S. 1369).—Amending Code for 
administration of small estates. 

S. 1370 (H.R. 1370).—To standardize pro- 
cedures for testing of utility meters and add 
penalty provisions in order to qualify under 
Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act. 


Any interested person who wants to 
file a statement or to appear as a witness 
on these matters should notify Mr. Gene 
Godley, General Counsel of the District 
of Columbia Committee in Room 6222, 
New Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS RELATING 
TO ARMS CONTROL 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Arms Control, In- 
ternational Law and Organization Sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee will begin its series of 
hearings on the arms control implica- 
tions of various U.S. weapons cystems 
and strategic doctrines on June 16 and 
17 at 10 a.m. in room 4221. 

These first 2 days will be concerned 
with the effects on the arms race of the 
American nuclear deterrent triad: our 
submarine-launched missiles, land-based 
missiles, and intercontinental bomber 
forces. 

I gave a detailed description to the 
Senate of the subject matter of these 
entire hearings on May 6. 

We hope to hear both from adminis- 
tration and outside witnesses on the 
question of whether our strategic nuclear 
deterrent can be modified to help sta- 
bilize the arms race, increase American 
security, and save billions of taxpayers’ 
dollars, without in any way lessening our 
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ability to deter any adversary from 
initiating a nuclear war. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS BY 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PARKS 
AND RECREATION 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce for the information of the 
Senate and the public that open hearings 
have been scheduled by the Subcommit- 
tee on Parks and Recreation on the fol- 
lowing: 

On June 10, 1971: 

S. 1152—Percy—to facilitate the preserva- 
tion of historic monument and: 

S. 1245—Moss et al.—trelating to the pres- 
ervation of historical and archeological data. 

On June 15, 1971: 

Oversight and informational hearing on 
the National Park Service—To cover such 
subjects as security, traffic management, 
public safety, vandalism, etc. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A COAL GAS- 
IFICATION CORPORATION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce to the Members of the 
Senate that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs will hold open hear- 
ings on July 27 and 28 on S. 1846, a bill 
introduced by Senator Moss and myself 
to establish a coal gasification corpora- 
tion. Several other Members of the Sen- 
ate have asked to join with us in spon- 
soring this measure which is intended 
to provide a framework for Government 
and industry to cooperate in the essen- 
tial job of bringing technology for the 


production of gas from coal to commer- 
cial reality. 

This hearing will be held in the com- 
mittee room, 3110 New Senate Office 
Building, and will begin at 10 a.m., each 
day. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


PROPERTY TAXATION: A STUDY BY 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, has released for public 
use a committee print entitled, “Prop- 
erty Taxation: Effects on Land Use and 
Local Government Revenues.” 

This is a background study prepared 
for the subcommittee by the staff of the 
Congressional Research Service. It is a 
very thorough paper reviewing the short- 
comings of present property taxation 
policies and practices as they affect 
Government revenues and land use, and 
it examines in depth some of the major 
intergovernmental relations involved. It 
also explores alternative methods of 
property taxation and methods of mak- 
ing such a tax more efficient and 
equitable. 

Copies of the study will be made 
available upon request to Members of 
Congress, congressional commitees, and 
officials of Federal, State, and local 
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governments, as long as the subcommit- 
tee’s supply lasts. Copies are also on sale 
at the U.S. Government Printing Office. 


NATIONAL PEACE CORPS WEEK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as the 
sponsor of and as one of the Senators who 
worked with President John F. Kennedy 
to pass the first Peace Corps bill in 1961, 
it is with some personal joy and pride 
I salute the Peace Corps during National 
Peace Corps Week, May 30 to June 5. 

The Peace Corps as we know has dis- 
patched both young people and older citi- 
zens around the world as citizen ambas- 
sadors. 

In the past 10 years, 45,000 Americans 
have served in more than 60 countries as 
educators—in schools, on farms, in hos- 
pitals, and in the homes of our many 
foreign neighbors. 

Our American Peace Corps volunteers 
have tried to provide a little better living 
for our friends abroad as well as to make 
them a little happier. 

When a Peace Corps volunteer left his 
assignment he often could look back in 
pride over the work he did—improving 
farming methods, teaching young chil- 
dren and adults how to read and write 
and offering health care advice. 

In the minds of the people he helped, 
the Peace Corps volunteer was an 
adopted citizen. 

He gave new hope and inspiration to 
the families in far off villages in Africa 
or Latin America. He encouraged peoples 
to develop their potential to the maxi- 
mum. 

His special skills, insights, and sensi- 
tivities to the needs and desires of for- 
eign neighbors made him a friend. 

During the past 10 years, the Peace 
Corps also has shown it can provide a 
new source of ideas and talent to Gov- 
ernment, industry, and private enterprise 
in this country. 

Former volunteers are making their 
contributions to this country in many 
ways. 

A former Peace Corps volunteer re- 
cently was elected to the Ohio Legisla- 
ture. Another volunteer has become 
deputy city manager of Little Rock, Ark. 

Others are involved in various model 
cities programs. Many more are working 
as teachers, nurses, and doctors. 

All of these people are using the wis- 
dom, experience, and creativity at home 
after first giving of themselves to other 
peoples of the world. 

I am proud to have played a role in get- 
ting the Peace Corps started and keep- 
ing it active as a Senator and former Vice 
President. 

As we salute the Peace Corps this week, 
there also is much to look forward to in 
the new public spirit of volunteers. 

This spirit is evident in the increased 
number of persons applying for assign- 
ments with the Peace Corps. 

In March alone, there were 5,195 ap- 
plications submitted to the Peace Corps 
offices in Washington, the largest num- 
ber for 1 month since 1966. 
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So far this year 21,000 persons have 
applied to the Peace Corps compared with 
14,000 applications received in 1970. 

With this enthusiasm for the Peace 
Corps, it is with great pleasure that I 
congratulate the thousands of men and 
women who have given a helping hand to 
the peoples of the world in maintaining 
our tradition and concern for others. 


TAXES AND PROSPERITY—THE 
PRODUCTIVITY GAP 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, for many 
years American industry has been able 
to overcome the wage differential en- 
joyed by foreign competitors through 
more productive machinery and equip- 
ment. At the present time, however, our 
productivity advantage is well on the 
way toward being lost. If we do not take 
prompt steps to restore the competitive 
efficiency of American Industry, we will 
surely face a productivity gap with major 
industrial competitors which will be 
more serious than even a missile gap. 

As we examine the social priorities of 
this country we see the need for better 
health care, improved housing, and bet- 
ter educational facilities. The fulfillment 
of these needs, however, is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the productivity of Ameri- 
can industry. Unless we are able to main- 
tain our world leadership in foreign trade 
and in our own markets as well, the 
United States will be unable to pay the 
bill for the better standard of living 
which al] Americans expect to enjoy. We 
can not fence ourselves in to such a 
standard with a wall of protection. 

If we do not maintain America’s pro- 
ductivity advantage there will be a sharp 
reduction in the purchasing power of the 
American worker, a further loss of jobs 
through foreign competition, a loss of ex- 
port markets, and a loss of large portions 
of our domestic markets through foreign 
imports, 

Since World War II American industry 
has increased its productivity at a rate of 
more than 3 percent per year. During the 
last 4 years, however, this rate of pro- 
ductivity growth has declined to 1.7 per- 
cent but compensation per man hour 
during the last 2 years rose at an annual 
rate of 7 percent. As a consequence, unit 
labor costs have increased at a rate of 
5.3 percent per year. This increase in unit 
labor costs has had a direct effect upon 
the economic problems which now beset 
this country. 

The significance of productivity is il- 
lustrated by the fact that an increase of 
0.4 percent in the productivity growth 
rate for American industry would result 
in an additional $250 billion in additional 
gross national product during the next 
decade. This increase would mean not 
only higher profits but more purchasing 
power for the American worker and more 
job security for those who are now 
threatened by foreign competition. 

What steps must we take to overcome 
the productivity gap? In my judgment 
we must undertake a national crusade to 
modernize the tools of American indus- 
try and eliminate restrictive and anti- 
productive work practices. 

With respect to our tools of produc- 
tion—between 1968 and 1970, the per- 
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centage of outmoded manufacturing 
equipment increased over 7 percent. This 
obsolescence has had a direct relation 
to the American balance of trade and the 
loss of American jobs. Between 1968 and 
1970 our balance of trade declined 70 
percent, American goods are now becom- 
ing less competitive in both foreign and 
domestic markets and this trend threat- 
ens the jobs and buying power of every 
American wage earner. 

Why is American industry losing its 
productivity advantage? 

At the present time the United States 
reinvests a smaller portion of its gross 
national product in productive equip- 
ment than any other major industrial 
nation. 

To provide needed capital and incen- 
tive to modernize American industry we 
must provide accelerated depreciation 
and restore the investment tax credit. 

One of the principal reasons why 
American industry has not retained its 
competitive advantage is that every oth- 
er industrial nation permits its industries 
to recover the cost of machinery and 
equipment over a much shorter period of 
time. The first year cost recovery allow- 
ances average 20 percent in Belgium, 20 
percent in Canada, 31 percent in France, 
21 percent in Italy, 34 percent in Japan, 
28 percent in Luxembourg, 30 percent in 
Sweden, and 57 percent in the United 
Kingdom, but in the United States this 
average is only 7.7 percent. 

By shortening recovery periods, the 
President’s proposed asset depreciation 
range—ADR—would bring the American 
tax structure more into line with the tax 
structures of other industrial nations. 

In this context it is astounding that 
certain Democratic presidential hope- 
fuls and high labor officials would sac- 
rifice the jobs and buying power of 
American workers by attacking ADR. Do 
they really believe that they can gain 
favor with the American worker by 
placing him at a competitive disadvan- 
tage so that his job may be taken by a 
foreign worker? 

Is the scent of the White House rose 
garden so alluring that these candidates 
would keep the American worker in front 
of outmoded and obsolete equipment? 

The attempts by labor leaders to take 
a political swipe at the President on the 
issue of ADR have simply undercut the 
hopes of union employees to protect their 
jobs against foreign competition. The 
dilemma which labor leaders have cre- 
ated for themselves is illustrated by the 
News-Tribune, a labor newspaper in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. On May 24 this labor 
paper attacked the President for his pro- 
posals for accelerated depreciation. Then 
in the very same issue these labor offi- 
cials urged sweeping new investment 
legislation to curb the export of Amer- 
ican jobs. Do not these labor officials 
realize that their shortsighted attacks 
upon the President are simply undercut- 
ting the job security of their own mem- 
bers? 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles appear at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. TAFT. To improve the productivity 
of the American worker and American 
industry we must also restore the invest- 
ment tax credit now so that American 
manufacturing facilities will be mod- 
ernized. There is a direct relationship 
historically between the investment tax 
credit and actual expenditures for mod- 
ernized tools of production. The United 
States has dominated the machine tool 
industry since before World War I. The 
1971 projected machine tool shipments 
show, however, that West Germany will 
more than double U.S. shipments. The 
Soviet Union will almost double ours. 
Japan will almost double ours, and we 
will only be slightly ahead of the United 
Kingdom, Italy, and France. The sad 
figures for April just published—34.8 
percent down from last year—show the 
continuing trend. 

For every industry there is a preferred 
operating rate, which is that percent of 
capacity at which production should be 
maintained. For the American metal- 
working industry as a whole, the pre- 
ferred rate is 91 percent, but in February 
of this year it operated at only 6614 per- 
cent. While the machine tool industry 
is, of itself, important, it is not nearly 
so significant as the efficiency of all 
American industry. The machinery in- 
dustry instead of operating at 94 percent 
is down to 62 percent, the electrical ma- 
chinery instead of 91 percent is at 59 
percent, the aircraft industry instead of 
93 percent is down to 53 percent, and 
the instrument industry is down from 
92 to 60 percent. 

Losses in productivity mean lost or- 
ders—lost orders mean lost profits and 
lost jobs. It is vital that the tools of pro- 
duction of American industry be mod- 
ernized so that we can continue to pay 
the American worker more than his for- 
eign counterpart and still remain com- 
petitive on the world market. 

Second, let me just mention that we 
must also undertake to strike down un- 
productive work rules. Illustrative of this 
problem is the railway industry. On 
February 11, 1971, the trustees of the 
Penn Central said that 10,000 of its em- 
ployees were retained solely because of 
arbitrary and archaic work rules. These 
work rules mean not just a loss of profits 
for stockholders but more importantly 
restrictive work practices mean higher 
costs for consumers and lower wages for 
employees. 

At the present time railroads have to 
change crews and in some cases cabooses 
every 100 miles. Switching limits restrict 
the area where yard crews and rate crews 
can operate. Other work rules restrict the 
use of radio communication among rail- 
road employees. Radios are used for com- 
munication among airplanes, ships, taxi- 
cabs and TV repairmen, but certain rail- 
way employees, because of outdated work 
rules, must communicate with flags and 
hand signals. 

If the crew of one railroad takes cars 
on to another railroad for interchange, it 
cannot pick up the cars returning to its 
own line. Unfortunately, restrictive work 
practices are not solely limited to the 
railroads. They are far too prevalent in 
much of American industry. Wherever 
they exist they increase the price that 
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the consumer must pay and they cut back 
on the buying power of the American 
worker. 

You have heard a great deal about 
the missile gap and I suggest that we are 
facing a productivity gap which threatens 
our Nation’s economy and the hopes that 
we all share for a better standard of 
living. Unless we change our national 
policies to modernize our tools of produc- 
tion and eradicate restrictive work prac- 
tices, the dreams for better health care, 
education, housing, and retirement bene- 
fits will be dreams and nothing more. 

Exursir 1 
LABOR Hits Business “Tax GIVEAWAY” 


The Nixon Administration’s plan to cut 
business taxes by allowing firms to claim big- 
ger depreciation allowances on equipment is 
“dead-wrong” economic theory and of ques- 
tionable legality, the AFL-CIO charged. 

Labor protested the “tax giveaway” of from 
$3 billion to nearly $5 billion a year at In- 
ternal Revenue Service hearings on the pro- 
posed new regulations. 

Most of the revenue lost by the govern- 
ment if the plan goes through will be pock- 
eted by the nation’s largest and richest cor- 
porations, AFL-CIO Research Director Nat 
Goldfinger testified. 

He termed this “19th Century trickle-down 
economics” and stressed that it “runs directly 
counter to the urgent need for tax reform.” 

The new Treasury rules would permit busi- 
ness firms to write off the cost of machines 
and equipment at a rate 20 percent faster 
than permitted under existing guidelines, 
Furthermore, they would no longer have to 
show that they are actually replacing ma- 
chines and equipment at about the rate they 
are being written off. 

Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind.), the first witness 
at the Internal Revenue Service hearings, 
termed the entire proceedings “an elaborate 
charade” since Treasury officials had made it 
clear that the new rules will go into effect 
“regardless of what is said or done at these 
hearings.” 

Besides being of dubious legality, the 
Treasury’s new rules are poor policy, Gold- 
finger said. 

“The proposed multi-billion dollar tax 
bonanza to business will produce very little, 
if any, significant lift to the economy in the 
short run,” he said. “It will add to economic 
instability in the long run and provide ad- 
ditional after-tax funds to business for in- 
vestments in foreign subsidiaries, which dis- 
place U.S. production and export American 
jobs.” 

There is no shortage of productive capacity 
to justify the proposed tax stimulus, Gold- 
finger noted. 

America’s problem, he said, is “not enough 
Sales, not enough customers, not enough 
public investment, not enough consumer 
buying power and consumer confidence 
about the future of jobs and income.” 

If business firms get a multi-billion dol- 
lar tax windfall, someone has to make up the 
revenue loss. And the victims, Goldfinger 
suggested, will be the middle-income and 
low-income taxpayers. 

“It will add yet another loophole to the 
federal tax structure at the expense of ur- 
gently-needed public facilities, utterly ignor- 
ing the decay of America’s cities and urban 
life.” 

The AFL-CIO will continue the fight in 
Congress if the Administration goes ahead 
with its plan, Goldfinger declared. He called 
on the Treasury Dept. to rescind its pro- 
posed ruling “and to get on with the un- 
finished business of tax reform.” 

And the $3 billion to $5 billion in revenue 
the Administration is prepared to give up 
should be used instead “to help meet the 
American people’s urgent needs for improved 
and expanded public facilities and services.” 
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URGE Hatt To Export oF JOBS 


ATLANTA.—Sweeping new trade and invest- 
ment legislation to meet the problems and 
realities of the 1970s has been called for by 
the AFL-CIO, with the major attention 
focused on control of the growing power of 
the multi-national corporation. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council proposed 
new legislation covering nine basic points, 
many of them dealing with methods of curb- 
ing the export of American jobs and capital. 

“Rapid changes in international economic 
relationships have deteriorated America’s 
position in world trade and affected the 
world standing of the American dollar.” 
While other nations have adjusted their pol- 
icies “the U.S. has failed to adjust.” 

The council pointed out that multina- 
tional firms and banks, usually U.S. based, 
“now have global operations which benefit 
from the policies of every country but which 
are beyond the reach of present U.S. law or 
the laws of any single nation. The policies of 
these U.S. based firms and banks are designed 
solely to profit the corporations and are made 
with disregard for the needs of the United 
States, its economy and its people.” 

In the past decade investments of U.S. 
firms in their foreign subsidiaries have risen 
from $3.8 to $13.2 billion and this year out- 
lays are expected to be more than $15 bil- 
lion. 

“In addition, joint ventures, foreign li- 
censing and patent agreements and other 
relationships of U.S. firms abroad have 
changed the patterns of the U.S. economy in 
its relation to world trade and investment,” 
the council said. 

New legislation should include the follow- 
ing concepts, the council said: 

New tax measures to halt the export of 
U.S. jobs, remove the incentive to establish 
production and assembly facilities abroad 
and curb expanded production abroad. 

Regulation, supervision and curbing of the 
outflows, of U.S. capital. Present controls on 
foreign investment are loose, inadequate and 
not related to trade and production. 

Presidential authority to regulate, super- 
vise and curb the export of technology via 
licensing and patent agreements. 

International fair labor standards in trade 
agreements. 

Quantitive restraints, with a base year of 
1965-69, should be applied to products and 
parts imported into the U.S. 

Truth in labelling to establish the country 
of origin of components and parts as well 
as the final product. 

Consumer protection so that all imports 
conform strictly to all laws designed to pro- 
tect the safety and health of American con- 
sumers, 

Federal standards for international ac- 
counting by U.S. firms with foreign opera- 
tions. 

Modernization of existing anti-dumping 
and escape clauses in trade legislation. 


THE ALASKA STATE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES COMMENDS US. 
ARMY AND ITS PRESENT ALASKA 
COMMANDER 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, the prin- 
cipal mission for our military forces is 
the protection of our national integrity 
and our democratic way of life. 

In the discharge of that mission, the 
military often finds itself in a position 
to help the civilian community in count- 
less ways. 

Nowhere is this role more evident 
than in Alaska. Because of Alaska’s vast 
size and its limited facilities, the military. 
is often called upon to assist in air and 
ground rescue missions; we often need 
military assistance to help people in 
need of medical care. 
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Alaskans have found through the 
years that when help is needed all 
branches of the military willingly co- 
operate with civilian authorities whose 
resources may be more limited. 

Recently, the Alaska State House of 
Representatives called special attention 
to the role of the U.S. Army in Alaska 
in providing medical care to people in 
Alaska’s rural areas. By formal resolu- 
tion, the house commended the USS. 
Army and its present Alaska commander, 
Maj. Gen. James F. Hollingsworth. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


House RESOLUTION No. 10: COMMENDING U.S. 
ARMY EFFORTS IN THE BUSH AREAS OF 
ALASKA 
Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 

tives: 

Whereas it is universally recognized that 
emergency conditions in Alaska’s bush areas 
have been greatly alleviated by the continued 
vigilance, perseverance, and self-sacrifice of 
the U.S, Army in Alaska; and 

Whereas nothing typifies these efforts more 
than the provision of vital medical services 
to needy outlying villages; and 

Whereas illustrative of the recent medical 
effort is the design and employment of a 
helicopter “medical pod”, a virtually com- 
plete medical facility in mobile form, de- 
signed and employed through the concerned 
efforts of Major General James F. Hollings- 
worth; 

Be it resolved that the House of Repre- 
sentatives sincerely commends the general 
continuing efforts by the U.S. Army in Alaska 
to alleviate bush medical conditions and par- 
ticularly acknowledges and commends the 
efforts of Major General James F. Hollings- 
worth in bringing the helicopter “medical 
pod” into Alaskan operation. 

Copies of this Resolution shall be sent to 
Major General Hollingsworth, Commander, 
U.S. Army Alaska, Fort Richardson, Alaska; 
and to the Honorable Ted Stevens and the 
Honorable Mike Gravel, U.S. Senators, and 
the Honorable Nick Begich, U.S. Representa- 
tive, members of the Alaska delegation in 
Congress. 


REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
June 1, 1971, Washington Post contained 
an extremely perceptive article on reve- 
nue sharing and the alternatives by Mr. 
David Broder. In his column opposite 
the editorial page, Mr. Broder pointed 
out that there is reason to think that the 
President’s program will not succumb to 
a quiet burial. He points out some polit- 
ical and economic considerations in 
favor of revenue sharing which are 
worthy of the attention of my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text of the article, “Tax Sharing Is 
Not Dead,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax SHARING Is Nor DEAD 
(By David S. Broder) 

As congressional hearings begin on the 
proposal for federal revenue sharing with the 
states and cities, prospects for passage of this 


keystone of President Nixon's domestic pro- 
gram appear to be very dim. 


Chairman Wilbur Mills of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, which has original 
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jurisdiction over the bill, has declared that 
his purpose in holding hearings is to kill 
it. At the moment, only six of the commit- 
tee’s 25 members can be counted as sup- 
porters of the Nixon plan. 

Nonetheless, there are reasons to think 
that the revenue-sharing idea may not suc- 
cumb to the quick, quiet burial Mills has 
in mind. 

Indeed, if you are venturesome, you might 
even make a small wager that killing off 
revenue sharing may entail a rather high 
political price—perhaps too high a price for 
some Democrats to want to pay for the 
pleasure of handing Mr. Nixon a legislative 
defeat. 

The reasons for that heretical thought are 
threefold. First, the Democrats have not yet 
come up with a satisfactory substitute for 
revenue sharing. For months, Mills permitted 
his friends and publicists to circulate the 
notion that the Arkansas wizard was going 
to produce a plan for “federalizing welfare” 
that would provide just as much fiscal relief 
for local governments as the Nixon scheme, 
with no loss of Congress’ cherished control 
of federal spending. 

Well, Mills’ mountain has labored and 
brought forth a mouse, The welfare reform- 
Social Security bill he has sent to the House 
offers only $1.5 billion to $2 billion of budg- 
etary relief to the states, almost none of 
which would be passed on to the hard- 
pressed cities, compared to $5 billion of as- 
sistance in the administration measure, half 
of it ticketed directly for the cities. 

Second, the implications of Mills’ plan for 
the average family’s tax bill are finally be- 
ginning to be understood, and they are mak- 
ing the Democrats squirm. The little-publi- 
cized fact, discussed at length in this space 
last week, was capsuled over the weekend by 
the Associated Press's Edmond LeBreton. He 
wrote that “there is a fiscal and political time 
bomb” in the Mills bill’s requirement of an 
86 per cent increase in payroll taxes in the 
next six years. 

That payroll tax increase will hit hardest 
at the low and middle-income families on 
whom the Democrats depend for votes. For 
many of them, it will more than wipe out 
the income tax cuts the Democratic Congress 
voted into effect for last year, this year and 
next. 

But that is not the end of it. Backers of 
the administration bill, like Rep. Barber B, 
Conable Jr. (R-N.Y.), are prepared to use 
the Ways and Means hearings to drive home 
another little-understood point about the 
tax equities of revenue sharing. 

Very simply, revenue sharing is a device 
for financing vitally needed local services 
through the progressive federal income tax, 
If it is killed, as Mills intends, the rising 
costs of those services—law enforcement, 
sanitation, education and the rest—will have 
to be met by still-higher local property taxes 
and sales taxes, which, like the payroll tax, 
favor the rich and clobber the workingman. 

Then, there is a third reason to think that 
revenue-sharing may be a tough idea to kill. 
The mayors of America, particularly the big- 
city mayors, are desperate for the help it will 
provide. 

No one knows how much strength they 
can muster when the showdown comes, but 
it is a fact that half the Democratic mem- 
bers of Ways and Means come from the major 
metropolitan areas of New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Boston. 

Some important Democrats clearly are hav- 
ing qualms over Mills’ dogmatic opposition 
to revenue-sharing. It is not sheer coinci- 
dence, for example, that this morning, one 
day before Mills begins his hearings, Sen. 
Edmund S. Muskie (D-Maine) will open up 
a Senate subcommittee for three days of ar- 
guments on behalf of revenue-sharing, an 
idea whose popularity, he says, entitles it to 
“careful consideration from Congress.” 
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Two months ago, Muskie caught unshirted 
hell from the mayors, when they thought he 
was backing away from his long-held sup- 
port of revenue sharing. To remedy that im- 
pression, he has come up wth his own vari- 
ant on the Nixon plan, which may be su- 
perior to it in some important respects. 

There is plenty of time to determine that. 
For now, the important thing, Muskie says, 
is that “those of us om both sides of the 
aisle who support the concept of revenue 
sharing join forces to work for its passage.” 

An unthinkable thought: Could Wilbur 
Mills have decided to wring the wrong chick- 
en’s neck? 


THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO HOME 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor Senator HARTKE’S 
bill to establish the Thaddeus Kosciusko 
home at 301 Pine Street in Philadelphia 
as a national historic site. In paying 
tribute to General Kosciusko in this 
way, we will be doing more than honor- 
ing one of the military geniuses of the 
American Revolution. We will be doing 
more than officially recognizing the con- 
tributions of a beloved son of Poland. 
We will be honoring a man whose entire 
life was a testimony to freedom for which 
he fought. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was one of the 
many outstanding sons of Europe who 
journeyed to the New World to aid the 
cause of American independence. He 
served that cause brilliantly—first, by 
designing the fortifications at West Point 
and Saratoga, and later by fighting gal- 
lantly in General Greene’s Carolina 
campaign. 

Not content merely to participate in a 
struggle against tyranny in a foreign 
land, Kosciusko returned home to Po- 
land in 1784 to lead his people in their 
unsuccessful uprisings against foreign 
domination. His leadership in that rebel- 
lion established him as a Polish national 
hero. 

But, Mr. President, there is a lesser 
known fact of Kosciusko’s life in Amer- 
ica that I wish to honor at this time. 
Just before he left America for the last 
time in 1798, he drew up a will disposing 
of his American property. In part, it 
read: 

I, Thaddeus Kosciusko, being just in my 
departure from America, do hereby declare 
and direct that should I make no other testa- 
mentary disposition of my property in the 
United States thereby authorize my friend 
Thomas Jefferson to employ the whole there- 
of in purchasing negroes from among his own 
as any others and giving them liberty in my 
name, in giving them an education in trades 
or otherwise, and in having them instructed 
for their new condition in the duties of 
morality which may make them good neigh- 
bors, good fathers or mothers, husbands or 
wives, and in their duties as citizens, teach- 
ing them to be defenders of their liberty and 
country and of the good order of society and 


in whatsoever may make them happy and 
useful. And I make said Thomas Jefferson 


my executor of this. 


Mr. President, Senator Harrtxke’s bill 
would authorize what I believe would be 
the first national memorial to a great son 
of Poland. I urge speedy action on the bill 
so that the Thaddeus Kosciusko Na- 
tional Historic Site will be a reality long 
before Philadelphia and the Nation cele- 
brate our 200th anniversary. 
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NATIONALIZATION OF RAILROADS 
IS NO SOLUTION 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the nation- 
alization of America’s railroads is being 
suggested as a possible solution to the 
present economic problems of this vital 
industry. 

In my judgment nationalization would 
be a great mistake. I believe that it 
would be far more preferable for the 
National Government to undertake pol- 
icies which would permit the American 
railway industry to regain its competi- 
tive posture and regenerate itself with- 
out nationalization and major subsidy. 
For that reason I have introduced S. 1092 
the Modern Railway Transportation Act 
and S. 1093 a bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act. These measures would per- 
mit the railway industry to abandon un- 
productive branch lines, to have rate- 
making freedom and to eliminate restric- 
tive and unproductive work practices. 

These measures would protect the jobs 
of existing railway employees and in- 
crease the pay of operating employees by 
assuring them a share of the cost savings 
derived through the elimination of Te- 
strictive work rules. 

In many quarters, however, it is sug- 
gested that if we could only have na- 
tionalized railroads, such as exist in other 
parts of the world, that we would be in 
much better shape. y 

A recent study undertaken by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., shows that 
this is totally untrue. The American rail- 
way industry does not incur the massive 
losses borne by the taxpayers of other 
countries but has rates which are far 
lower than most nationalized systems. 
The result is that the American railway 
industry provides better pay for its em- 
ployees and lower rates for its shippers, 
all without major governmental subsidy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
troduction and summary of this study 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

Federal ownership of the American rail- 
roads has been proposed by various groups 
from time to time during the past century. 
The rail industry's recurring labor problems 
and the recent bankruptcy of the Penn Cen- 
tral Transportation Company have created 
renewed interest in the subject. However, 
only sketchy factual information has been 
available in this country on the operation of 
foreign railroads under Government owner- 
ship. 

This study was undertaken to determine 
the current position of rail systems in prin- 
cipal industrial countries, most of which 
have been nationalized for many years. The 


survey includes the railroads of seven na- 
tions other than the United States, and con- 
centrates primarily on the period between 
1964 and 1968. The latter year is the latest 
period for which detailed financial results 
are generally available. Comparative data is 
included on the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 

As this is essentially a statistical survey, it 
is not possible to comment on the quality of 
rail service available in the various countries, 
However, it would appear that the highly 
publicized modern passenger routes, such ag 
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the “Tokaido Line” in Japan and the “Mis- 
tral” in France, are to a large extent show- 
case projects as is the “Metroliner” service 
in this country, and do not mirror the state 
of the overall transportation system in 
the particular countries. 

Economists agree that the growth of in- 
dustrial nations is heavily dependent upon 
the existence of an efficient and economic 
transportation network. In the United States, 
as well as most of the other major industrial 
countries, the railroads make up the most im- 
portant segment of the transportation sys- 
tem. For example, in this country railroads 
carry more freight traffic than trucks, barge 
and airplanes combined. 

The important relationship of rail service 
to economic growth would lead one to pre- 
sume that the transportation policy of the 
leading industrial countries would be directed 
toward fostering an efficient and self-suffi- 
cient railroad system. However, the results of 
this survey indicate that such a system is 
a very elusive goal, even though most rail- 
roads are directly owned, managed and fi- 
nanced by national governments. 

Of the rail systems studied, only the Ca- 
nadian Pacific and the United States rail- 
roads are privately owned. It should be noted 
that these were the only systems where in- 
come exceeded expenses. 
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Tas_e I.—Rail systems, profit or loss—1968, 
excluding subsidies 


United States (All Class I) 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Netherlands Railways 
Canadian National Railways. 
British Railways 

Japanese National Railways. 
Italian State Railways 
German Federal Railway 
French National Railways. 


The nationalized railroads also continue to 
struggle with the problems of efficiency and 
“featherbedding” as the following compari- 
son indicates: 

TaBLE IIl.—Employees per track mile, 1968 
United States (All Class I) 
Canadian Nationa] Railways 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Netherlands Railways 
French National Railways 
Italian State Railways 
German Federal Railway. 
British Railways 
Japanese National Railways. 

The most surprising result of this survey 
was the comparison of revenue per ton-mile. 
The cost to the customer of moving a ton- 
mile of freight is higher on ali the nation- 
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alized railroads than in the United States, 

and in some cases, significantly higher. 

TaBLe IlI.—Average freight revenue per ton 
mile, 1968 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
United States (All Class I) 
Canadian National Railways 
Japanese National Railways 
Netherlands Railways 
Italian State Railways 
French National Railway... 
German Federal Railway--.- 
British Railways. 


The above comparison is even more star- 
tling when you take into account the sig- 
nificantly higher labor rates in effect in the 
United States. It is also pertinent to point 
out that in many cases, the nationalized sys- 
tems have complete freedom to establish 
their own rate structure. 

While the scope of this inquiry was lim- 
ited, the findings support the conclusion that 
nationalization in itself is no panacea for the 
problems of the rail industry. It is also quite 
evident that nationalization in other coun- 
tries has not produced lower rates for ship- 
pers. 

The table that follows summarizes selected 
statistics on the railroads included in this 
survey. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN RAILROADS SELECTED STATISTICS—1963 


Railway operating revenues (millions): 


United 
States— 
all class | 


Canadian 
Pacific 
Railway 


Canadian 
National 
Railways 


British 
Railways 


Union 
Pacific 


French 
National 
Railways 


German Italian Ja 
Federal State 
Railway Railways 


nese 
ational 
Railways 


$9, 750 $443 
444 12 


$282 


$1, 217 
766 324 
25 


233 


$1, 136 $669 
606 1,714 
180 


2, 216 --631 2, 563 


Net income or loss (millions) ! 


Route length (miles) 

Number of employees._.....---------.--- w 
Average number of employees per track mile. - 
Average railway operating revenues per employ 
Total labor cost (millions) 2 

Labor cost to railway operating revenues? (percent) 


Average benefits per employee: 


Freight ton-miles (millions).._.-....--.---- 
Average freight revenue per ton-mile (cents) 
Passenger miles (millions) s 

Average revenue per passenger mile (cents) 


1 Excluding Government subsidies. 


RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 
IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
LIFE IN AMERICA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, all of 
us know of the tremendous contribution 
which the rural electric cooperatives 
have made to improve the quality of life 
in America’s countryside. 

But now, many of the cooperatives 
have begun to deliver somewhat more 
than electricity to the people of rural 
community America. They are engaged 
in helping country people with dying 
communities redevelop their home- 
towns, improve housing, and attract in- 
dustry. 

Since two-thirds of this Nation’s sub- 
standard housing is located in rural 
America, the task ahead is clearly bigger 
than what the cooperatives can accom- 
plish alone. 

But their efforts to save what is left, 
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(901) (578) 


23, 885 $ 10, 160 
323, 100 
13.5 


(376) 
12,941 


$2,073 
522 


3, 688 2,595 


$2, 989 
699 


11, 732 40, 387 
2. 40 1.66 
17,972 114, 834 
1.20 1.49 


2 Labor cost including social benefits. 


and improve the lot of our rural commu- 

nity Americans is more than to be com- 

mended. 

Mr. President, I ask that an article 
from the Wall Street Journal of May 28, 
1971, on the fine job being done by the 
electric cooperatives be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRANCHING OvuT—RurAL ELECTRIC Co-Ops 
DIVERSIFY IN ATTEMPT To KEEP MORE Cus- 
TOMERS DOWN ON THE FARM 

(By James C. Tanner) 

LAFAYETTE, La—An aggressive new busi- 
ness is beginning to surface in small-town 
America. It is called a rural electric coopera- 
tive. 

By name at least, the nonprofit consumer- 
owned co-ops known as rural electrics are 
old-timers. Farmers started them in the 
1930s with 2% loans from the Rural Elec- 


trification Administration. They drove the 
kerosene lamp from the countryside, only to 
find that more than bright lights were 
needed to keep people down on the farm. 

But now the rural electrics are making a 
comeback—by shedding the farmer image 
and by becoming activists in their com- 
munities. 

This new approach by the rural electrics 
has made a homeowner out of Rodney Sa- 
voy. The 23-year-old truckdriver from nearby 
Scott, La., had given up on getting a home 
loan until he attended one of the meetings 
on housing being held in this area by South- 
west Louisiana Electric Membership Corp., or 
Slemco, of Lafayette. The co-op steered him 
to the Farmers Home Administration for 
financing and told him how to apply. Mr. 
Savoy now is building a three-bedroom brick 
house. 

Thanks also to Slemco’s efforts, a new 
school for mentally retarted children is be- 
ing built in the little town of Iota. At the 
town's request, Slemco helped Iota make a 
pitch in the Louisiana legislature for the 
school. 
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BOOSTS PLANT, HANDLES HIRING 


The Lafayette co-op gets considerable 
credit, too, for a yarn products plant under 
construction at Martinville. The plant will 
provide 1,000 jobs for the area, reports U. J. 
Gajan, general manager of Slemco. He should 
know. After helping St. Martinville get the 
new industry, he sent Slemco staffers to the 
town to screen job applicants for the plant. 

Around the oil fields, rice paddies and 
crayfish and catfish farms of Cajunland— 
this French-speaking part of south Loui- 
siana—Slemco is considered somewhat of a 
swinger. Its annual meeting of consumer- 
members draws more than 10,000 and is con- 
sidered one of the biggest fetes of the year 
in Lafayette. 

Slemco isn’t a typical co-op. With 38,000 
consumer members, it is one of the largest, 
if not the biggest, in the nation. But its 
change in emphasis to community develop- 
ment is being shared increasingly by the 
other rural electrics. 

The co-ops are sponsoring and promoting, 
and in some cases building, new houses, 
schools, parks, golf courses, swimming pools, 
hospitals, resorts and factories in the rural 
areas. Samplings of scores of the nation’s 
1,000 rural electrics indicate that at least 
three out of every 10 are involved in such 
manpower projects in the regions they serve, 
and the trend appears to be snowballing. 

“We've got to make the rural areas more 
palatable to stop the migration to the cities,” 
says W. V. Thomas, general manager of the 
Wisconsin state association of rural electrics. 

Growing evidence suggests the migration 
already has stopped and perhaps reversed. 
With new highways and the clean air of the 
countryside beckoning, more urbanites are 
moving to smaller towns and commuting to 
jobs in the cities. Many others are building 
weekend and vacation homes in the rural 
areas. “Everybody wants his five acres in the 
country,” says a Texas co-op official. 

Obviously, the rural electrics are beginning 
to benefit. Nationally, these co-ops have 6.5 
million meters linked to their lines and are 
expected to add at least 150,000 more this 
year. More than half of the 20 million to 25 
million people provided power by the co-ops, 
based on four persons per meter, already are 
“nonfarm” (electricity users who may live on 
the farm but don’t make their living there), 
and seven out of eight new customers of the 
co-ops fall in this category. 

The metamorphosis in membership rolls is 
reflected in part by the changing attitudes of 
the co-ops. “To say we took the lantern off 
the farm means nothing to most of our mem- 
bers now,” says Ronald J. Knouse, manager 
of member and community services for Blue 
Ridge Electric Membership Corp., Lenoir, N.C. 
He notes that only 10% of Blue Ridge’s cus- 
tomers derive most of their income from 
farming today, versus 90% 25 years ago. 

Even so, the so-called investor-owned and 
municipal power companies are continuing 
to cut into the territories of the co-ops, 
leaving many of them only with still-sparsely 
settled regions. And many of the residents of 
these regions are among the nation’s poorest. 

UNIQUELY EQUIPPED CATALYSTS 

An estimated 14 million impoverished 
Americans live in the rural areas. Some 50% 
of all rural housing is said to be substandard, 
compared with an estimated 14% in urban 
America. One South Carolina co-op surveyed 
just one of its countries and found that 40% 
of the 7,000 houses had no toilet facilities. 

Armed with such evidence, South Caro- 
lina’s rural electrics are launching “Stand 
Tall" programs throughout the state to de- 
velop jobs and job training and to provide 
housing, water and sewer systems, schools 
and recreation for the rural poor, “These are 
the people who would go on to the slums of 
the cities if not helped and become dope ad- 
dicts,” says a spokesman for the state’s elec- 
tric cooperatives. 
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The co-ops have their own interests at 
heart, of course. J. U. Gajan II, director of 
power sales for Slemco, notes that the co-ops 
can increase their electricity loads by im- 
proving the lot of their customers. “We're 
not really looking at it moneywise—it’s hell 
to be poor—but if we can move someone from 
a $2 a month house to a $5 a month (electric 
bill) we’re helped too,” he says. 

Whatever the motive, the rural electrics 
appear to be uniquely equipped to become 
catalysts for a turnaround in rural America. 
“The co-ops, usually the largest single busi- 
ness organizations in their communities, have 
a corporate citizen interest in this whole mat- 
ter,” says Robert D. Partridge, general man- 
ager of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. “Many millions of future 
Americans,” he adds, “are going to have to 
have jobs and live in what are now rural 
areas. The cities can’t absorb them, and the 
co-ops need these additional consumers to 
offset their loss of farm consumers.” 


A PUSH IN HOUSING 


Other observers agree, “It’s the greatest 
development idea beyond the city limits,” 
says David A. Hamil, administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, which 
still provides financing of around $345 mil- 
lion a year to the co-ops but only for power 
purposes. And Congressman Wright Patman 
of Texas told the co-ops at their recent Dal- 
las convention: “Slowly we are making head- 
way in this area, but the rural electric 
cooperatives must still provide the nucleus of 
any new efforts to revitalize rural communi- 
ties.” 

If anybody’s unhappy about the co-ops’ 
expanded activities, in fact, it’s mainly the 
investor-owned utilities who don't get the 
benefit of low-cost government loans for 
their power facilities. Utility executives 
grumble that if they were able to get 2% 
loans, they, too would have more profits left 
over for community development activities. 

The biggest push by the co-ops is in hous- 
ing. Their national association lobbied 
through Congress a liberalization of lending 
policies as well as additional funds for the 
Farmers Home Administration. On the home 
front, the co-ops began vigorously rounding 
up home-buyer prospects to use up the $1.5 
billion the Farmers Home Administration has 
available this fiscal year. 

The result has been a flood of home-loan 
applications into understaffed FmHA offices. 
Mills J. Vautrot, assistant county supervi- 
sor for the FmHA office in Lafayette, says 
he is closing twice as many housing loans 
this year. 

Many co-ops have begun helping process 
loan paperwork for the FHA. A North Caro- 
lina rural electric hired an additional man 
for this purpose. Some co-ops have put on, 
or at least assigned, as many as four staffers 
to handle FmHA loans. At Jackson, Ga., the 
co-op’s “Power-Use Organization,” wives of 
consumer-members of Central of 
Electric Membership Corp., has made hous- 
ing its club project this year. “By financing 
homes for them, we can hold people in the 
country and keep the poor devils out of the 
city,” says Robert F. Armstrong, manager 
of the Georgia co-op. 


JUST A COINCIDENCE 


Some co-ops are going even further on 
housing. Wisconsin’s rural electrics set up 
a statewide housing cooperative that is us- 
ing government grants and loans to construct 
homes for the rural poor. Similarly, at Wil- 
burton, Okla., a nonprofit housing co-op re- 
cently established by Kiamichi Electric Co- 
operative is constructing more than 600 
homes for low-income families. It is so co- 
incidental, the co-op says, that the houses are 
all-electric, 

But houses alone aren’t enough, the co- 


ops figure. So they are pressing for some 
amenities, too. 
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In Texas, the rural electrics have helped es- 
tablish several hundred water districts and 
are involved at the moment in developing 
LBJ State Park, named after the former 
President. In New Mexico, electric co-ops rode 
to the rescue of a narrow-gauge railway 
abandoned by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad. A resulting two-state joint 
venture begun by New Mexico’s rural elec- 
trics have salvaged a 67-mile stretch of scenic 
route in Colorado and New Mexico. It will 
be reopened this summer for tourists and 
narrow-gauge railroad buffs. 

Clinton County Electric Cooperative at 
Breese, Ill., helped establish a junior college 
at nearby Centralia and then got behind 
community campaigns to improve medical 
facilities, One of the co-op’s officers 
headed a financing drive that resulted in a 
new 100-bed hospital. Now he directs a group 
that’s trying to bring in more doctors and 
nurses. The organization already has netted 
one new doctor with its campaign this year. 

PLUGGING RURAL VIRGINIA 


Jobs are important, too, and that’s why the 
co-ops are hustling for new industries for 
their areas. Earl J. Shiflet, executive 
of Virginia’s statewide association of electric 
cooperatives, now spends half his time mak- 
ing speeches in the cities to plug the indus- 
trial attractions of rural Virginia. 

North Carolina’s Blue Ridge Electric says 
it has brought nine industries to its area 
in the past 12 months. They include textile, 
woodworking, metal working and furniture 
plants and provide 1,200 jobs. 

At Medford, Wis., Taylor County Electric 
Cooperative puts up seed money to get new 
industries started. It’s also keen on airport 
improvements, perhaps because its 68-year- 
old manager, Charles W. Berglund Jr., got his 
pilot's license last November. 

Georgia’s statewide co-op association re- 
cently hired an industrial-development spe- 
cialist who's trying to fill the state's empty 
buildings with new firms. “Cotton is dead,” 
says a spokesman for the Georgia co-ops, 
“and there seem to be a lot of vacant ware- 
houses.” 

East Maine Electric Cooperative parlayed a 
vacant warehouse it owned into a thriving 
new industry for Calais, Maine. The indus- 
try, a shirt factory, did so well it has moved 
into its own new plant. Now the co-op is 
trying to get someone else to occupy the 
warehouse, and a winemaker and a paint- 
brush manufacturer have expressed interest. 
“This is the grass roots,” says Robert V. 
Clark, manager of the co-op, adding: “If it 
doesn't start here, it doesn’t start.” 


PHILIP BRIEGLEB 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, this 
week I have been advised that one of 
the finest men I know will be retiring 
from the Forest Service. Philip Briegleb 
has been Director of the Pacific North- 
west Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion at Portland, Oreg., since 1963. All 
of us who are concerned about our for- 
ested lands in Oregon will miss Phil. 
He has one of the broadest and most 
comprehensive backgrounds in forestry 
science in the Nation. 

Phil’s career in forestry began while 
he was still finishing work for bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in forestry at New 
York State University. He started as a 
junior forester for the Forest Service in 
1929; then following graduation began 
full-time employment at the Pacific 
Northwest Station. In the years follow- 
ing, he became an authority on manage- 
ment of western timber species, forest 
statistics and timber estimating. Phil 
rose through the ranks to take his first 
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directorship in 1951, heading the Central 
States Forest Experiment Station. He 
became Director of the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station in 1954 and took over 
his present directorship in 1963. 

His fame spread throughout the pro- 
fession and to the international scene. 
In 1944, at the request of the Ambassador 
to Chile, he spent 6 months making a 
survey of Chilean forest resources. In 
1957, he was U.S. representative to the 
Seventh British Commonwealth For- 
estry Conference. In addition, Phil is 
the winner of a U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Superior Service Award and is 
past president of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. 

Phil Briegleb may be retiring from the 
Forest Service position he has held in 
Portland, but will he ever retire from con- 
tributing to the science of forestry? No; I 
do not think so, and I look forward to 
benefiting from his almost endless 
knowledge on this subject. Replacing 
Phil as Director of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Experiment Sta- 
tion in Portland, will be Robert Buck- 
man, who holds bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in forestry from the University of 
Minnesota; a master’s degree in public 
administration from Harvard, and a doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. Buckman began his Forest 
Service career in 1953 at the Northern 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station, rapidly claiming pro- 
motions until 1965 when he became 
branch chief of timber measurements 
research in the Division of Timber Man- 
agement Research in the Washington, 
D.C., headquarters. He became Assist- 
ant Director of the Division in 1967, and 
staff assistant to the Research Deputy 
Chief in 1969. He has served on a number 
of intra and interdepartmental com- 
mittees in the forest science field and has 
published a number of significant re- 
search documents. 

Mr. President, although Phil Breigleb’s 
retirement will be a great loss to Ore- 
gonians, Mr. Buckman’s credentials are 
of a high caliber, and I look forward 
to working with him, and welcome him 
to the new position. 


80TH ANNIVERSARY OF COLE 
PORTER’S BIRTH 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, next 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971, marks the 80th 
anniversary of the birth of Cole Albert 
Porter, one of America’s most exceptional] 
composer-lyricists. 

Cole Porter was born in 1891 in Peru, 
Ind., the son of Kate Cole and Samuel 
Fenwick Porter. His musical abilities be- 
came evident when Porter was a child. 
He could play the violin when he was 6 
and the piano by the time he was 8. At 
the age of 10 he had already composed 
two songs, one, “The Bobolink Waltz,” 
with music and lyrics pleased his mother 
so much that she had it published in 
Chicago. Porter was 23 when his first 
Broadway show, “See America First,” 
opened in 1916. That initial Broadway 
endeavor was a failure after which Por- 
ter left the country for an adventurous 
period in the Foreign Legion, but the 
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Indiana native had begun a career which 
would produce 26 stage scores, eight 
original film scores, and countless other 
musical efforts. 

The wide variety of show scores whose 
lyrics and music were the products of the 
Porter brilliance include “Anything 
Goes,” “Can-Can,” “Silk Stockings,” 
“Kiss Me Kate,” “Du Barry Was a Lady,” 
and dozens more destined to be recalled 
and revived in the American theater for 
years to come. 

Cole Porter, during a period of 30 
years, blessed America with music all 
its own, music boasting a wealth of 
originality and enchantment. The in- 
fallibly recognizable Cole Porter style 
offers musical language that is Ameri- 
can—vigorous and full of life, yet touched 
with sentiment and nostalgia. 

Porter’s ingenuity left us with new 
words, new titles, new expressions—an 
enrichment of the country’s vocabulary 
as well as enrichment of its musical soul. 

A good many of the spirited, bright 
songs which have entertained millions of 
people around the world were produced 
by a man who daily battled intense pain 
and discomfort resulting from a riding 
accident in the middle of his life. This 
itself is a lesson in the courage we attach 
to the American tradition. Cole Porter 
is indeed a legend in testament to the 
potential of the human spirit. 

Moss Hart, another of American 
theater’s greats, had this to say about his 
friend Porter: 

In a bleak and sometimes ugly world, to 
witness an act of personal heroism is to 
know forever what human beings can be 
and can do, for it does not always follow 
that a first-rate artist is an estimable fellow, 
nor does it matter, I suppose. Too often, how- 
ever, the artist apart from his talent is a dis- 
appointment; he is not very much of a person 
and it is almost always disillusioning for the 
hero worshiper to come face to face with his 
hero. Cole Porter is one of the rare excep- 
tions. He was an early hero of mine and he 
has remained a late one. He is quite as 
matchless as his music. 


Now in 1971, 7 years following the 
death of Cole Porter, the jaunty spirit 
of his songs has imparted American 
music with precious timelessness which 
will forever be part of our cultural 
heritage. Porter was a courageous human 
being and a supremely talented artist 
whose genius enriched the musical 
treasury of this country with glorious 
melodies and lyrics. 

In behalf of the people of Indiana who 
can claim this literary and artistic per- 
fectionist as a native son, I salute Cole 
Albert Porter’s life and accomplishments 
as we approach the 80th anniversary of 
his birth. 


AMTRAK NEEDS HELP 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, we all looked 
forward to May 1 as the bright new day 
in American rail passenger service. That 
date was to have initiated the deliver- 
ance of the American railroad passenger 
from broken down equipment, dirty cars, 
slow trains, and poor scheduling. While 
we all recognized that miracles could not 
be performed overnight, we were given 
to expect that there would be an up- 
grading of service and particularly a 
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program of advertising and promotion 
which would attract customers to the 
passenger rail system. 

The State of Ohio, along with some of 
its sister States, has committed itself, 
under section 403, to bear two-thirds of 
the operating costs of the service be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago. For this fi- 
nancial guarantee we should certainly 
expect good service. 

But what has happened? Unfortunate- 
ly, there seems to have been a lack of 
promotion, publicity, and advertising. 
The Cleveland Union Terminal is re- 
ported to have only one copy of the Am- 
trak timetable. That timetable does not 
even include the trains running through 
Cleveland. It does, however, include in- 
correct schedules for several trains 
which are not even within the Amtrak 
system. 

Unfortunately, Amtrak to date has 
amounted to little more than reduced 
service and a new trademark. The trains 
are being run by the same people over 
largely the same routes with the same 
equipment. 

We all hope that there is a great fu- 
ture for intercity rail passenger service. 
As our highways and airways become 
more congested and overcrowded, the 
traveling public will have to increasing- 
ly turn to high-speed intercity rail trans- 
portation. This has been true in Europe 
and it will surely be true in the United 
States as well. For that reason Senate 
Joint Resolution 88 which I introduced 
would authorize $250 million for addi- 
tional passenger and high-speed ground 
transportation research and develop- 
ment. 

If the public is to have confidence in 
the future of rail passenger service, we 
must have better performance. We will 
need more than one timetable in Cleve- 
land, and the service there should be fi- 
nanced on the same basis as other pas- 
senger lines under Amtrak. 


LET THE RELATIVES OF OUR POW’S 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the plight 
of American servicemen held by the 
North Vietnamese is one that properly 
causes us grave anxiety. We regret their 
circumstances. We rightly insist they be 
treated in humane fashion. We share in 
the prayers of their friends and families 
for their safe return. 

Unfortunately, there are those among 
us who would “play politics” with the 
POW issue. This is regrettable. It has 
led to false accusations that members of 
this or that political party are concerned. 
Some in positions of responsibility—who 
should know better—have indicated that 
the war in Indochina should not be ter- 
minated until the POW’s are returned, 
thereby misstating the issue. Histori- 
cally, prisoners of war are exchanged at 
the end of a conflict. A few have even 
attempted to raise false hopes as to the 
immediate return of our POW’s. 

Relatives of these POW’s, despite their 
distress, have refused to become pawns. 
Recently, they have spoken up to rebuke 
those who would capitalize on the Amer- 
ican POW issue for self-serving gains. 

At a press conference here in Wash- 
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ington. D.C., last May 28, 1971, for ex- 
ample, Mrs. Harold Kushner, whose hus- 
band is a POW, said: 


We've been fair game for everyone, not 
just the President, not just the right, not 
just the left. All kinds of people have been 
trying to justify their causes in the name 
of POW families. 


In my opinion, this is an eminently 
sound description of the situation. I 
share Mrs. Kushner’s hope that there be 
no more of this. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Washington Post’s account 
of this news conference be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
May 29, 1971] 


KIN OF MISSING AND Captive GIs 
URGE War's END 
(By Don McLeod) 

Families of American servicemen missing 
or captured in the Indochina war charged 
yesterday they are being used by both sides 
as pawns in the conflict and called for an im- 
mediate end to the war. 

Mrs. Harold Kushner, wife of an Army 
doctor captive in Vietnam, said the Nixon 
administration is “using the prisoner issue 
to buy time for the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment.” 

“There has been no solution to the prison- 
er problem within the framework of Viet- 
namization,” said a statement issued at a 
news conference by the new group called 
“POW-MIA (Missing in Action). Families for 
Immediate Release.” 

“The pledge of President Nixon to main- 
tain a residual force of troops within South 
Vietnam gives no real hope for the release 
of our men,” the statement said. “In fact, it 
creates a situation in which the prisoners 
have become political hostages.” 

But the group also accused the Communist 
governments involved in the war of trading 
on the prisoner issue. 

“We've been fair game for everyone,” Mrs. 
Kushner, of Danville, Va., said, “not just 
the President, not just the right, not just 
the left, All kinds of people have been try- 
ing to justify their causes in the name of the 
POW families.” 

“They cannot use my husband to spread 
the blood of 45 young men a week on Viet- 
nam,” said Mrs. Louis F. Jones of Fairfax 
County, Va., wife of an Air Force pilot miss- 
ing in Laos. 

Mrs. Jones said the group was particularly 
opposed to Mr. Nixon’s announced plan of 
keeping a residual force in Vietnam and peg- 
ging it to the prisoner issue. 

“To us this meant an interminable war,” 
Mrs. Jones said. “It meant the prisoners 
would be held as long as we have forces in 
Vietnam. It meant the men may never be 
seen again.” 

The group is asking that the United States 
reach agreement with the Communists that 
the prisoners will be released when a with- 
drawal date is set and that after such an 
agreement is reached, U.S. forces be with- 
drawn completely within 150 days. 

“If this war goes on another two or three 
years,” Mr, Jones said, "the prisoner problem 
will solve itself. The prisoners will all be 
dead.” 


THE NEW ACTION AGENCY 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, al- 
though it is apparent, from the result 
of the vote on Reorganization Plan No. 
1, that the Senate has not found suffi- 
cient lack of merit in the administra- 
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tions presentation of its plans for the 
Action Agency, to disapprove of the ven- 
ture, I nevertheless feel that, as a re- 
sult of the hearings that have been held 
on my resolution, the floor debate which 
has been held here and in the House, 
and the various responses to questions 
which have been posed by Members of 
this body, a somewhat clearer picture of 
administration intentions has been ob- 
tained. 

It is also obvious that some highly 
desirable changes have been made in 
the administration position, changes 
which would not have come about, had 
we not opposed this plan. 

In the first place, approximately 60 
percent of the money that had originally 
been earmarked by the President for 
research into new ways to involve vol- 
unteers, has now been redesignated for 
VISTA-like programs. 

Congressman Rei in the other body 
has also obtained assurances that Peace 
Corps funding may also be increased by 
an additional $10 to $12 million. 

Second, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) and the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Percy) have, in their commu- 
nications with the administration, ob- 
tained assurances, which are a matter 
of record, that there would be no change 
in the contemplated community orien- 
tation of VISTA, and that there would 
be even more VISTA volunteers working 
in the communities affected by poverty 
than ever before. 

Third, we have obtained assurances 
that there would be some changes made 
within the structure of Action, to up- 


grade the title and remuneration of the 
Associate Director for Domestic Opera- 


tions, which will be responsible for 
VISTA-like programs. 

Fourth, we now have assurances from 
the administration that planners for the 
new Agency will take into account the 
views of the volunteers and the people 
served, something which it has failed to 
do until this time. 

Fifth, we have obtained assurances 
from the administration that the very 
valuable contributions which OEO, SBA, 
and the Administration on Aging pres- 
ently make in terms of guidance and 
technical assistance, will continue in 
some form, either through a continuing 
relationship, as with SBA, or through 
continued liaison. 

Finally, and most importantly, this 
opposition to the President’s plan has 
placed the administration on notice that 
the Congress intends to maintain a con- 
tinuing oversight with regard to this 
Action Agency. If there is any attempt 
to emasculate or otherwise downgrade 
the programs which are being included 
under this umbrella, or any attempt to 
substitute quantity for quality in the 
nature of the volunteers chosen, and the 
type of work which they do, the Con- 
gress will be quick to notice, and to call 
upon the Agency to fulfill its promises. 


THE URGENT NEED FOR A 
NATIONAL GROWTH POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
a long time now, I have been calling for a 
national growth policy that will provide 
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a well-paved pathway along which we 
can travel toward redeveloping our cities, 
and saving the society of the country- 
side. We need balanced national growth, 
and we need a national plan to provide it. 

I am pleased to see that a leading 
member of the American business com- 
munity agrees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a fine interview done recently 
by U.S. News & World Report with Mr. 
David Rockefeller on Mr. Rockefeller’s 
proposals to save the cities be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From U.S. News & World Report, 
June 7, 1971] 


Wat Ir WILL Take To BRING Crries Back 
To Lire 


Q. Mr. Rockefeller, are the big cities close 
to collapse, as some of the mayors say they 
are? 

A. While that particular statement may be 
& little overdramatic, it certainly is true that 
the big cities are in real trouble. 

Q. Why do you say that? 

A. The school system, law enforcement, 
the welfare system, housing and other aspects 
of city administration have deteriorated 
markedly in the last several years, and per- 
haps at an accelerating pace. 

Q. Is that because city governments need 
more money? 

A. Revenue is certainly a part of it. But, 
more importantly, the problem stems from 
the changing composition of the cities. In 
the period since World War II, two basic 
trends have developed: 

On the one hand, our nation—though it 
has become increasingly productive from an 
agricultural point of view—has become much 
more mechanized, so that the number of 
agricultural laborers has declined sharply, 
with the result that in the agricultural areas, 
particularly in the South, there is less em- 
ployment than formerly. This has induced 
many agricultural workers to move to the 
large cities, where they felt there would be 
greater opportunities for them. 

At the same time, the home-loan pro- 
grams of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and the Veterans Administration made 
it possible for a great many more people in 
the middle classes to build and own their own 
houses. By and large, they chose to build 
them in the suburbs rather than in the cen- 
tral cities. So we’ve seen an exodus of the 
middle-income groups from the cities at the 
same time that we’ve had an influx of lower- 
income groups to the cities. 

This has had an important bearing on the 
economy of the city, for the city was required 
to provide more services for these low-income 
families that were moving in than it had for 
the middle-income families that were moving 
out. But the newcomers, with generally lower 
incomes, were producing less in taxes, so that 
there were decreased means to meet the larger 
requirements. And of course, at the same 
time, the trouble was compounded by infia- 
tion, which added still another burden on 
city finances. 

Q. Do you think that the welfare system 
attracts Southern migrants to the big cities? 

A. There is difference of opinion on that. 
Although I'm not sure that one could say it is 
the predominant inducement, it is at least a 
collateral inducement. It is surely true that 
the welfare benefits provided by the States 
have differed considerably—and, by and large, 
the Northern States have provided more gen- 
erously than some of the Southern States. 
That probably does have some influence on 
migration. 

Q. Haven’t the States and Federal Govern- 
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ment been pouring billions into cities to help 
them meet their problems? 

A. Yes. But in retrospect, the money hasn't 
been spent as wisely as it could have been. 
I think as we look back now at the federal 
program, which gained momentum in the ’40s 
and ‘50s, there are two criticisms that per- 
haps could be made of it: 

It concentrated almost exclusively on 
housing and not other related community 
activities, and I think this has proven to be 
a mistake. The funds were not used to build 
a rounded community; they merely built 
houses. So while people were placed in new 
and better housing, they were not placed into 
a new and better form of community life. 
Often, in fact, the vital element of communi- 
ty life was less than it was before. 

I think that if we were starting this pro- 
gram over again today, we would do it ona 
different basis. 

The other difficulty is that most of the 
public housing was built in the core areas, 
and, since it was subsidized, it was only for 
the lowest-income groups. This exacerbated 
the trend of concentrating the poor families 
in the central cities, while the middle-income 
families were pouring into the suburbs. We're 
learning now that it’s necessary for commu- 
nities to be more mixed, in terms of income 
levels, if they’re to be viable and acceptable 
communities. 

Q. Do the cities have too many people who 
are unemployable? 

A. It is surely true that there are more 
poorly educated people among the families in 
the “ghettos” and core areas, and this is 
partly the product of the fact that the cities 
haven’t had the funds to provide good school- 
ing. The quality of schooling in the inner 
cities seems to be declining significantly. But 
it's also the product of all the other social 
ills that go with “ghetto” life, such as broken 


families—which are encouraged by the pres- 
ent welfare system—dope addiction and 


crime. 

All of these things have gone together, and 
the result is that a great many of the young 
people in the core areas are poorly educated, 
badly motivated and, hence—without special 
additional training—unemployable. 

Q. Why do you say the welfare setup has 
encouraged drug use? 

A. Because I think that people living in 
slum conditions, with very little opportunity 
for recreation or employment, are more sub- 
ject to pushers who encourage young chil- 
dren to feel that taking drugs is the thing 
to do. They start them with marijuana, and 
all too frequently add a little heroin or opium 
with the marijuana so as to hook the young- 
sters, and then they're off. And this is what 
one sees to an increasing degree. 

Q. Are you saying the drug users are people 
looking for escape? 

A. I suppose that’s a factor. In any case, 
slum families are certainly exposed much 
more than others, although the use of drugs 
among the young is by no means confined to 
poor families. 

Q. Do zoning regulations contribute to the 
concentration of poor families in the central] 
cities? 

A. Zoning has been an important factor in 
many areas, And in some cities, notably New 
York, rent-control laws, which have been 
maintained since World War II, have con- 
tributed importantly and are partly responsi- 
ble for the abandonment of housing which 
is going on at a shocking rate in New York 
City today. 

Q. Is that a growing problem? 

A. Yes. The present rate of abandonment 
in New York is about 25,000 units per year, 
which is an enormous number, And, of 
course, when these homes are abandoned, 
they not only cease to be a source of tax 
revenue, but they are a charge on the city. 
They are broken into, oftem become havens 
for criminals, and are fire hazards. 
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Q. Isn’t that process extending to stores 
and other commercial establishments in the 
blighted areas? 

A. It’s happening to them, too. 

Now, the reason that rent control affects 
housing this way is that the landlords can’t 
afford to make improvements, because they 
can’t get rents that are sufficient to justify 
them. 

Q. Rent control is a special New York 
problem, isn't it? 

A. Yes. But there is widespread abandon- 
ment of buildings in other cities as well. 

Q. You've been talking about families mov- 
ing out of the big cities. How about busi- 
nesses? Why are so many of them leaving 
the cities? 

A. Businesses are leaving the cities for a 
variety of reasons. Crime, rising tax and in- 
surance rates, and congestion are among the 
reasons. Also, many feel there is a more 
plentiful supply of better-quality labor in 
the suburbs. Others feel they are following 
their customers. Additional factors some- 
times include room for expansion, esthetics 
and convenience of commuting. However, the 
road isn't all one way, for many businesses 
are still flocking to the city—and others, 
having tried the suburbs, have come back, 
for they missed the dynamism, the excite- 
ment, the culture and the marketplace for 
the exchange of ideas that only the large 
cities provide. 

Q. Is there any possibility of rebuilding 
the cities and making them attractive to 
people of all income levels? 

A. I think there is. I have been studying 
with a number of my colleagues in the bank 
and outside what the causes are of insuf- 
ficient construction and lack of a good de- 
velopment program within the cities, and it’s 
our conclusion that there are two prime 
missing links: 

On the one hand, fragmented land owner- 
ship, zoning laws and building codes make 
it difficult for developers to assemble and de- 
velop large tracts of land either within core 
areas of cities or outside. The private sector 
is willing to do its part, but our Government 
must foster private initiative by both iden- 
tifying development opportunities and re- 
moving obstacles to appropriate projects. 

We need a national urban-growth and de- 
velopment policy. I think that such a na- 
tional policy should include the rejuvena- 
tion of existing cities, suburban areas, small 
towns and new communities. 

Q. What’s wrong with the present federal 
urban-renewal program? 

A. It isn’t broad enough. It only deals with 
segments of the problem. What needs to be 
done is to develop whole new communities 
rather than units of housing, or commercial 
establishments, or industrial areas separately. 

Q. Do you mean whole new gommunities 
within cities? 

A. And outside. It’s estimated that there 
will be 75 million more people in the United 
States by the end of this century. To accom- 
modate all these people in new cities woule 
require 650 new cities of 100,000 people and 
10 cities of a million. 

Now, of course, it won't be done just that 
way. But this gives you some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the problem that we have to deal 
with. There’s going to be a need for quite a 
number of new cities, and this is going to re- 
quire the attention of the Federal Govern- 
ment, working with State and local govern- 
ments, to develop the kind of sound, na- 
tional, urban-growth policy which was called 
for in the Housing Act of 1970. 

We are proposing that an agency of the 
Federal Government identify areas which are 
consistent with this national growth policy, 
help acquire the land, and make sure that 
the building codes and zoning for the land 
are consistent with an intelligent develop- 
ment program. 

Q. Should the agency take over a big part 
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of a city and decide what was going to be 
done with it, or would the city government 
have a veto? 

A. Local communities and States have to 
have some degree of veto power. Just how this 
would be worked out is one of the things 
that need to be studied further. I think there 
must be effective power of eminent domain 
in the federal agency, but qualified so that 
the States and localities don’t feel they're 
just being ridden over roughshod. 

Q. Why can’t the job of buying and devel- 
oping land be done with private capital by 
private investors? 

A. That brings me to the second part of our 
plan: 

I said the first need is for an agency, which 
has to be governmental, which can identify 
and acquire land for development that 
would be in accord with an over-all policy. 
We're also proposing a quasi-public or private 
bank, which we have suggested be called the 
National Urban Development Bank. This 
would be set up on a nationwide basis, per- 
haps along the lines of the Federal Reserve 
System, with a chairman who would be ap- 
pointed by President of the United States, 
and members of the board from each of the 
States and key cities. 

This bank would get its funds partly from 
commercial banks, who would put in the 
equity, and partly from insurance com- 
panies and pension funds and other insti- 
tutions of that kind who would make loans 
to the bank at favorable interest rates. 

Q. Would investments in the development 
bank be guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

A. No. The bank would go to the designated 
federal agency and say: “We will under- 
write repurchase of the land which you have 
now acquired and assembled, find a devei- 
oper, and make available to him the funds he 
needs to put in the necessary utilities, roads 
and so on. He won't have to start repaying 
immediately, because it is going to be some 
time before he puts in all the facilities and 
can realize a return.” 

It’s this predevelopment money that is 
presently lacking. We see no reason why it 
could not be provided from private sources 
through this nonprofit corporation. The 
banks and insurance companies who put up 
the money would be doing so because they 
felt it was part of their social obligation to 
do so, and they would hope—we believe real- 
istically—to receive a reasonable rate of in- 
terest and ultimately get back their capital. 

Q. Would the developers get the land for 
less than cost? 

A. For land for new cities outside the pres- 
ent cities, the developers would pay 101 per 
cent of what the Growth Administration had 
paid for the land. In other words, the fed- 
eral agency would get back a small increment 
to help pay its administrative expenses. 

Q. How about land for redevelopment in 
present cities? 

A. The cost of assembling that land is al- 
ready very high—uneconomically high. That 
is the reason the private builders haven't 
gone in and done something with it. So, in 
these areas, there would have to be a write- 
down on the value of the land—a one-time 
subsidy by the Federal Government. 


RENEWAL: 50 BILLION IN 10 YEARS 


Q. Just how much do you figure all this 
will cost? 

A. We estimate that to provide the pre- 
development and land-acquisition money for 
new cities will take about 10 billion dollars 
over a period of 10 to 20 years. Redevelop- 
ment in the older cities might require four 
times that much—40 billion. So we are talk- 
ing about a total of something like 50 bil- 
lion in all. Spread over a period of about 
10 years, that is not an unmanageable sum, 
because, during this time, some of the funds 
would be rolled over—that is, they would be 
used, repaid and then used again. 
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Q. How much federal money would be 
needed by the designated Government 
agency in order for it to make the initial 
purchases of land? 

A. There, again, you are talking about a 
revolving fund, I would think maybe 1 or 2 
billion dollars would do it. 

Q. Is it likely that the new communities 
you're talking about may aggravate the 
problem of the cities by encouraging more 
businesses and people to move out? 

A. Part of the job of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s agency responsible for an urban- 
growth policy would be to determine where 
these communities should go, how they fit 
into an over-all national growth policy. 
That’s why I say that the Government entity 
is the first essential, without which this pro- 
gram couldn’t work. 

Q. As a practical matter, will most of the 
development you're talking about take place 
outside of the existing cities? 

A. The population is so great that it has 
to take place both inside and outside. 

I've already discussed this plan with a 
number of city officials in New York, and 
they're quite excited about the idea. They 
feel that there may well be areas in New 
York City where it could work. I’m sure the 
same would be true in other very large cities. 

Q. What’s the federal reaction to your 
proposal? 

A. I am happy to say that there has been 
Teal interest. We've really run up against 
no one who has thought that we are way 
off base. 

One of our major goals now is to con- 
tinue to explain this proposal throughout 
the various branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, for we have sensed that many per- 
sons of all political persuasions in the 
Congress, for example, have sensed the 


gravity of the problems and are, themselves, 
seeking solutions. 
Q. After the land is acquired and the de- 


veloper provides the basic facilities, then 
what happens? 

A. Most of the development from then on 
would be done by private builders. The de- 
veloper selected by the National Urban De- 
velopment Bank would be the over-all super- 
visor of the new community, as, for ex- 
ample, the Rouse Company is in the new 
city of Columbia, Md. They undertook that 
development entirely on their own—with the 
assistance of banks and insurance companies. 

Q. Under your proposal, will the developer 
have to submit a plan to the national agency 
showing just what is going to be built? 

A. Yes. And, with the help of the bank, 
it would be up to the developer to go out 
and find industries, merchants, builders and 
others to come in and put up the money 
to construct Individual segments of the 
community—stores, homes, offices, factories. 
This is in addition to the 50 billion dollars 
for land and basic facilities. 

Now, there will be some public money re- 
quired, if it’s a brand-new city. A local gov- 
ernment would have to be created which 
could issue bonds and levy taxes for schools 
and public buildings of that kind. But the 
bulk of the funds would come from private 
developers and industries. 

Q. Developers of some of the new towns 
being built today seem to feel they have to 
have federal loan guarantees in order to 
make development feasible. Why is that? Do 
you think your plan will work without guar- 
antees? 

A. Up to now, developments by and large 
have been too small. They haven't had the 
assistance of Government in acquiring land, 
or suitable zoning and building codes. 

Depending on circumstances, the developer 
may or may not have less money tied up 
under our proposal, but the land would be 
freer of restrictions, and development would 
take place according to an over-all plan 
which would envisage balanced, small com- 
munities and neighborhoods within the 
larger eomplex. 
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I think that is one of the interesting fea- 
tures of Columbia, that they are creating 
small integrated neighborhoods—integrated 
both as to income level and racial back- 
ground—which promise to work extremely 
well. They are developing along lines that 
are acceptable to the people who move in. 

Q. How could you apply that concept to 
a decayed area such as Harlem? Would you 
wipe out everything and rebuild the area? 

A. I suspect that for portions of Harlem 
that might be necessary. But there are areas 
in New York City—in Brooklyn and Queens 
and the Bronx and perhaps also in Harlem— 
which have gone so far downhill, have so 
many abandoned buildings, that it would 
not be impossible to acquire a very large 
area. 

Q. Wouldn’t you uproot a lot of people 
in the process? 

A. Not if you started with one section 
involving @ very small removal of families, 
and built on that first, giving people the 
opportunity to move from another section 
into it, and so on. 

There are some areas where there are vir- 
tually no people living. 

Q. Can the old buildings be renovated, 
or do you have to redevelop these slum areas 
with modern apartment houses? 

A. A great deal depends upon the char- 
acter of the buildings, but experience up 
til now with rehabilitating obsolete and 
deteriorated buildings has not been good, It 
has been terribly expensive, and by and 
large it hasn't worked. But when you say, 
“Put up modern apartments,” that might 
or might not be the type of building a de- 
veloper would choose. 

I think the important thing is to try to 
create viable communities rather than 
groups of isolated apartment buildings. This 
is exactly where we made the mistake in 
the past. 

One would hope to have many sizes and 
types of housing within each community, 
hopefully suitable for different income lev- 
els. For people with the lowest incomes, there 
would be a need for housing subsidies. 

Q. Would a family of four that could af- 
ford to pay, say, $450 a month rent on an 
apartment feel comfortable living next to 
a family that could pay only $135? 

A. I believe that if communities are de- 
veloped the right way, giving adequate free- 
dom of choice to the people who come in, 
income levels will not necessarily represent 
built-in incompatibility. 

But what the proportions should be, and 
so on, I think these are things that have 
to be worked out. I don’t pretend that I 
have a blueprint that would work every- 
where, I'm sure it would vary from city to 
city. 

NEW SOURCES OF TAX REVENUE 

Q. How would redevelopment help the 
cities to overcome their financial and racial 
troubles? 

A. It would bring new life and new sources 
of tax revenue into areas which have pro- 
gressively been producing less and less in the 
way of taxes. 

Q. Do you think it might attract people 
in the suburbs back to the cities? 

A. This could well be. I don’t think this 
is at all out of the question, if the develop- 
ment is done on a large-enough scale and 
with a good over-all pattern that makes it 
attractive. 

If people can walk to work or can go to 
work easily in 10 or 15 minutes, they would 
much prefer it to the present setup, where 
many people in New York are commuting 
one and two and even three hours each way 
daily under very uncomfortable and unpleas- 
ant conditions. 

There is under way now the development 
of housing along the fringes of lower Man- 
hattan which is going to enable a good many 
thousands of families to live there and walk 
to work. This isn’t a blighted area, fortu- 
nately, but 15 years ago there was a risk that 
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it might become so. It has come back as a 
result of the concerted action of the local 
landowners and businesses working in the 
closest harmony with the city, the State and 
the Federal Government. 

Q. Can you see manufacturers moving back 
into New York and other cities they have 
left? 

A. I don’t consider this to be out of the 
question at all, provided they can be assured 
of a labor force. 

Q. Is it your feeling that there is some- 
thing good about cities—that people like to 
live in them? 

A. Yes. After all, they did in the past. I 
still like to. And I think most people would 
like to much more if they saw the prospect 
of an improving community rather than a 
deteriorating community. But here, I think, 
is where you have to deal with large areas 
rather than just a few houses in a block. 

Q. Mr. Rockefeller, you have just returned 
from a trip abroad. Are the Europeans ahead 
of the Americans in coping with the prob- 
lems of the older cities? 

A. I think many European cities have done 
a better job with housing than we have. They 
have created housing developments which 
have become much more attractive neighbor- 
hood centers. 

Q. Are you speaking of public or private 
housing? 

A. Both. 

Q. Big apartment buildings or small town- 
houses? 

A. That varies from city to city. By and 
large, they tend to build walk-up apart- 
ments, not the high-rises we have. But some- 
how they have created a more pleasing atmos- 
phere than I think we have in many of our 
cities. 

Q. Have racial animosities made the prob- 
lem more difficult in the U.S.? 

A. I'm sure that is part of the problem. And 
another part is the cost of construction, 
which refiects many factors, among them 
building codes, zoning requirements and 
trade-union restrictions. 

It all adds up to the fact that we have not 
yet been able to apply to housing—one of 
our most important industries—the mass- 
production techniques that we apply to auto- 
mobiles or, for that matter, to house trailers. 
And one reason that we see a tremendous 
growth of mobile homes is that they are not 
subject to the same restrictions that non- 
mobile homes are. 

Q. Is that good or bad? 

A. Well, I think it’s bad in the sense that 
some of the mobile-home parks are a blight 
on the countryside in appearance. I see no 
reason why it wouldn't be possible—if one 
could clear away these problems that I men- 
using the same techniques that have been 
tioned—to build attractive, permanent homes 
used in the manufacture of mobile homes. 
Some day this will come. 

Q. Do you expect the new cities to be made 
up mostly of apartment houses or single- 
family homes? 

A. I would hope for a considerable mix- 
ture—some townhouses, some condominium- 
type, multiple-family units, and some apart- 
ment houses. 

Q. What kinds of commitments have you 
been able to get from the companies that 
would have to put up the money for the de- 
velopment bank you are proposing? 

A. We haven't asked for any commitments 
yet. We've talked with a number of banks 
and insurance companies, and on the whole 
we've gotten a favorable response. 

I think that American business recognizes 
that it is in its own interest and the interest 
of our country to find a way to solve the 
extraordinarily great urban problems that we 
face, and that it has a responsibility to play 
its part. Business will put up the money, if 
it sees a way in which it can play a part 
without losing money but perhaps accept- 
ing somewhat less attractive terms than it 
would normally expect. 
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You're probably familiar with the fact 
that the insurance industry has already com- 
mitted a billion dollars for urban housing. 
And the banking community recently 
pledged a like amount and is well on the way 
to investing that for specific projects in the 
cities, 

So our plan is not completely new. It simply 
is an idea that would enable a great many 
more institutions to invest. Favorable re- 
sponse to this proposal has encouraged us 
to further refine and test it. To this end 
we have retained the Real Estate Research 
Corporation, a management-consulting firm 
specializing in all aspects of real estate plan- 
ning and development. 

Q. Are the banks investing in large housing 
projects in New York City? 

A. Yes. For example, we and a number of 
other banks are involved in one on the East 
Side of New York—in landfill on the river. 
Waterside is the name of it. This required a 
75-million-dollar loan to put up mixed hous- 
ing, a good deal of it low-income. 


SHAPING “FUTURE OF OUR SOCIETY” 


Q. Do you consider your plan the big thing 
that’s going to save the cities? 

A. I can't believe that any one project is 
going to be their salvation. What we have 
done is to identify the roadblocks which have 
prevented large-scale redevelopment and new 
community building on a viable basis. 

The future of our cities—indeed, the future 
of our American society—depends on the 
continuing renewal of older communities and 
the building of new communities. Major com- 
mitments by both the public and private 
sectors are essential. Government must do 
what it can do best through its powers of 
planning, co-ordination, regulation, land ac- 
quisition and subsidy. Given this, business 
will provide the management, manpower, 
material and financing needed to rebuild our 
existing cities and create new ones. 

We, then, are proposing mechanisms for 
both the Government and the private sector 
to perform in their respective roles. One 
mechanism is a purely public agency for 
urban growth-and-development policy. The 
other is a private National Urban Develop- 
ment Bank. If these could provide what has 
been lacking, then I think this proposal 
could make a significant contribution. 

Q. Do you think the President will look 
favorably on this proposal? 

A. I am hopeful that he will. Thus far, 
the response from people at the White House 
has been encouraging. 


END THE WAR 


Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, one of 
Idaho’s leading citizens, the Very Rever- 
end George E. Ross, recently addressed 
the convention of the Diocese of Idaho 
in Pocatello concerning the tragic war 
in Indochina. In his speech, Dean Ross 
condemned America’s role in the conflict, 
and urged our disengagement as fast as 
possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech as well as the convention’s reso- 
lution on the war be printed here in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE VERY REVEREND GEORGE E. 
Ross 

Right Reverend Sir, first, I wish to express 
my appreciation to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions for all their efforts in redrafting my 
Resolution on the War in Indo-China. I 
know that they faced many difficulties and 
pressures in their assignment—but the re- 
sults of their discussions are good, and the 
Resolution which they now return to us for 
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consideration is not substantially different 
from the original, except for the inclusion 
of the paragraph on Prisoners of War. The 
important and operative phrase of the Reso- 
lution remains, namely: “the withdrawal of 
all American forces”. We are urging here not 
merely the withdrawal of all land forces, 
but of all American forces from Indo-China, 
and that is very important. 

I am glad, also, that the Convention saw 
fit to refer this matter yesterday to the Com- 
mittee, for further consideration, for in so 
doing we will now have a further oppor- 
tunity to discuss it with the seriousness and 
thoroughness which it requires. 

For myself, I did not speak much yesterday 
on the original Resolution—frankly because 
I considered it so certain of passage that I 
felt debate would be an unnecessary pro- 
longation of our deliberations. The terms of 
the Resolution were, if anything, so mild and 
general that I felt certain they would consti- 
tute no offense to any of us here. I was 
frankly much surprised, and not a little 
saddened, to be proved wrong in that as- 
sumption. 

But now the Resolution is before us again, 
and so I will say what is on my mind. As 
usual, I have three points: 

1, Our involvement in this war is wrong, 
and therefore it should cease. 

2. Each of us is responsible in this situa- 
tion, and we cannot shift that responsibility 
to some authority elsewhere, whether to God 
in his mysterious providence, or to govern- 
ment in its secret knowledge. We are re- 
sponsible. 

3. Our responsibility must be not merely to 
fall to our kneees to pray; we must also rise 
to our feet to act, and in that response—to 
do so or to fail so to do—lies hidden a moral 
crisis for each of us personally, as well as a 
corporate crisis of conscience for all of us 
together. 

First: our involvement in this war is wrong. 

This is no place for extended oratory about 
the evils which have been committed in the 
name of so many noble-sounding purposes 
in Vietnam, For myself, the very considera- 
tion of those evils causes intense pain and 
sorrow, and so many other intense emotions 
that I can barely trust myself to speak of 
them when I do dare to think of them. 

How, indeed, can we think of our involve- 
ment in that poor and tragic land? Can we 
even imagine, in our comfortable and pro- 
tected, soft, luxurious lives statistical profile 
of the thing: 

One third of the population of Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia are now refugees in their 
own land.’ Look around you, and imagine 
every third one of us thrown from our ruined 
homes, our children (or those who have sur- 
vived) in rags, our future unknown, our only 
food that which foreign troops ration out to 
us. One third of the population are refugees! 
Never, never before, since the destruction and 
impoverishment of the native American 
peoples has such a monstrous thing hap- 
pened. It is a strange way to save a people. 

More than 55,000 American boys lie dead. 

More than 120,000 Vietnamese soldiers lie 
dead. 

One million South Vietnamese civilians lie 
dead. 

More than one million North Vietnamese 
civilians lie dead. 

The land is defoliated, poisoned, dead. 
Scientists tell us that vast areas both of 
the North and of the South will not support 
life again—not for centuries. The dimen- 
sions of the ecological disaster are just be- 
ginning to be documented. The prospect of 
permanent genetic damage to untold genera- 
tions as a result of the indiscriminate use 
of certain herbicidal chemicals boggles the 
mind. 

God help us. America cannot really with- 
draw from Vietnam. We will live on for cen- 
turies, in the borren soil, the deformed chil- 
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dren, the memories of hatred and disgust of 
@ ruined people. 

And our involvement there has had its 
casualties here. And these casualties are 
easier to see: the divided country, the lost 
pride, the alienated youth, the spreading 
shame that threatens the very spirit of our 
people. My Lai will cast a lengthening 
shadow over us all if we do not do all that 
we yet can to stop this terrible thing that 
we are doing. 

Our involvement in Vietnam is wrong, and 
that is why we should all pray and work for 
a speedy end to it. 

2. We are responsible. 

We the people are the government. We 
have done these things. We raised a skepti- 
cal eye and smiled a skeptical smile after 
the Second World War when some Germans 
said: “We didn’t know. We couldn't act.” 

Perhaps they didn’t. Perhaps they couldn't. 

But we do and we can. 

That is the meaning of democracy, is it 
not? 

This precious principle, if you will, has 
formed the very premise for everything we 
have done in Vietnam, however, wrongly we 
may have attempted to embody that prin- 
ciple there. 

For us now to shift the sole responsibility 
or the sole blame to the President of the 
United States, and so to make heavier his 
lonely and terrible burden is wrong, and 
contrary to our belief in the nature of our 
American system. 

We are responsible. 

Third: When we are responsible for some- 
thing that is wrong, we must fall to our 
knees in prayer, but we must also rise to 
our feet in action. 

We are a sacramental Church and we be- 
lieve in the Incarnation. 

The Spirit must take flesh. 

Prayer must issue in action. 

Soon we will celebrate the Feast of the 
Ascension of our Lord. We will remember that 
astonishing scene. Jesus has ascended, hid- 
den from the apostles’ sight, and they stand 
gazing up into heaven where he has gone. 
Then an angel comes to confront them with 
the message the Church must never, never 
forget: “Why stand ye thus gazing up into 
heaven? Go ye into Jerusalem, there to be 
endowed with power!” 

Gazing up into heaven is not enough, not 
their mission, not their duty. They must go 
back into the city—where decisions are made, 
where the issues and dramas of human life 
are real and urgent. There, in that situation, 
they will receive power to act in the name of 
Christ. 

We say in the first paragraph of this Reso- 
lution that we should beseech God. Indeed 
we should all pray about this war. I do so 
daily; the matter never really leaves me, and 
all my prayers nowadays conclude with pray- 
ers for peace. But the more I have prayed, 
the more a certain clear conviction has 
formed in my mind. It is good to beseech 
God—but in this matter can we not, at long 
last, see that it is God who, from the Cross 
of His only Son, is beseeching us to stop this 
war! The first paragraph concerning prayer, 
without the second paragraph concerning 
action, is not merely fatuous. It represents 
an error alike of theology and devotion. 

When the great French author, Albert 
Camus, was asked to address a group of 
monks, he told them clearly enough what 
many thoughtful persons, especially among 
the young, are saying (indeed, shouting) to 
the Church today: 

“What the world expects of Christians is 
that Christians should speak out loud and 
clear, and that they should voice their con- 
demnation in such a way that never a doubt, 
never the slightest doubt, could arise in the 
heart of the simplest man... that they 
should get away from abstraction and con- 
front the bloodstained face history has taken 
on today.” 
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That is the meaning of our decision in 
this convention. Will we do that? Not, will 
we change the course of history or even the 
policies of our government—but will we, in 
the name of God, confront the blood-stained 
face of the Lord, if you will, and do what in 
conscience we must do? 

I ask you to vote for this resolution, and 
to defeat all amendments, and to let this 
action of this convention be for us at least 
one act of intelligence and conscience and 
compassion, and that, to close on a more 
personal note, I might find my experience of 
Christ in this matter not only in the peace 
demonstration this afternoon in Boise, but 
also with you, my friends in Christ, here 
and now. 


A RESOLUTION ON THE WAR IN INDO-CHINA 


Be it resolved that: This Fourth Annual 
Convention of the Diocese of Idaho expresses 
its deep concern with regard to the continu- 
ation of American involvement in the war in 
Indo-China, and that it call upon all mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of Idaho to work and pray for a speedy end 
to that involvement; and 

That this Convention supports actions of 
the Government of the United States to ef- 
fect the withdrawal of all American forces 
from that conflict; and 

That this Convention further petitions the 
Government of the United States to con- 
tinue, and if possible, intensify its efforts 
to secure the release of all prisoners of war 
in Southeast Asia. 


PARENTS PROTEST DRAFT 
EXTENSION 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, mil- 
lions upon millions of parents of young 
Americans who face compulsory mili- 
tary service have just as deep and abid- 
ing interest in our deliberations as have 


those young Americans themselves. 

Today, hundreds of these parents who 
live in and about Palo Alto, Calif., spoke 
out to the Senate against extension of 
the draft. 

They want the draft to end on June 30. 

As mothers and fathers of young 
men who could be drafted to fight and 
die in an undeclared and unending war, 
they have formed an organization to 
fight the draft. In today’s Washington 
Post they ask the Members of the Sen- 
ate to vote “No” on extension of the draft 
in order to halt the conscript of their 
sons and so many other young Ameri- 
cans. 

The first of hundreds of parents who 
signed the message from the Parents 
Against the Draft is John Hancock whose 
father was drafted in World War I; who 
himself was drafted in World War II; 
whose brother was drafted in the Korean 
war; and whose son is age 19. There are 
countless John Hancocks in America 
today. His plea and the pleas of all the 
John Hancocks must be considered 
tomorrow as the Senate votes in the 
vitally important amendments offered 
by Senator HATFIELD and Senator 
ScHWEIKER. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the message and the signatures 
of the Palo Alto parents be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mes- 
sage and signatures were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[Advertisement from the Washington Post, 
June 3, 1971] 


MEMORIAL Day, 1971: To THE MEMBERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE: 


We, the parents of young Americans, here- 
by request that you vote against Senate Bill 
427—the extension of the draft. For far too 
long we have been silent on this issue. 

As parents, we believe that our sons should 
not be forced to serve in the Army, to risk 
their lives, or to kill others, when the Con- 
gress has not declared war and the nation is 
not clearly threatened. The draft law, de- 
signed to meet emergencies of the past, has 
grown to become a vicious and dividing in- 
stitution. Throughout their adolescence boys 
are worried and harassed by it. Internal 
battles of conscience have driven many of 
them to seek asylum in foreign lands. Others 
have gone to jail because they could not 
convince draft boards of their sincere re- 
ligious beliefs. Still others have served when 
called but returned home maimed in mind 
or body. Finally, tens of thousands of them 
have been drafted and then killed. It is im- 
possible to measure the damage attributable 
to this law. The draft has haunted our homes 
long enough! 

As patriots, we must point out that the 
draft is contrary to the heritage we hold 
dear. We agree with Senator Barry Gold- 
water that the draft conflicts with the most 
precious and fundamental right of man— 
“. . . his right to live his own life.” We agree 
with Senator George McGovern that“... 
the draft is as foreign as anything can be to 
the ideals we profess as a free, libertarian 
society.” And we agree with the late Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft that the draft “... is far 
more typical of totalitarian nations than of 
democratic nations.” 

Our America is the country to which others 
fled to avoid oppressive governments which 
conscripted their citizens. We think that 
Thomas Jefferson was right when he wrote, 
“. .. all men are created equal .. .” and that 
they have the right to “. . . life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” We mean it when 
we say in the Pledge of Allegiance, ". .. with 
liberty and justice for all.” We believe that 
the Thirteenth Amendment which says, 
“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
.. - Shall exist within the United States...” 
means exactly that. We did not have such 
equality, justice, and liberty when blacks 
were enslaved or women denied the vote, and 
we do not have it now when young men are 
conscripted. 

As pursuers of justice, we cry out against 
the draft law which isolates and compels 
the few but does not touch the vast ma- 
jority of our people. If a small fraction of 
our citizens were asked to underwrite the 
Federal budget, all would agree that it was 
unfair and the law would be repealed. If 
certain industries under government con- 
tract were forced to operate at a loss, all 
would agree that it was unfair and the law 
would be repealed. Why not so with the 
draft law? Is property realy more valuable 
than life? 

As tax-paying citizens, we must object to 
the gross financial inequity forced on the 
draftee. The President’s commission on an 
All-Volunteer Armed Force headed by former 
Defense Secretary Thomas Gates, reported 
that beginning servicemen would earn 48% 
more if in civilian employment. Thousands 
of military families are on welfare. Workers 
in the private sector are protected from such 
abuse by minimum wage laws but such pro- 
tection is denied to those who would take the 
maximum risk on behalf of us all. Halfway 
measures will not bring parity. Military pay 
must be increased to that recommended in 
the House bill. 

As lovers of peace, we must speak out 
against unilateral Presidential warmaking. 
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Using the readily available draft law, our 
Presidents have submerged us in the long- 
est war in our history. The Constitution of 
the United States says that this power be- 
longs to the Congress. We did not send you 
to the Senate to preside over after-the-fact 
Presidential escapades, but to prevent them! 
Reassertion of Congressional authority over 
war! can begin now by stopping the 
draft. Any future President who wishes to 
use draftees must be required to obtain 
prior approval from the Congress for his 
military venturing. 

As concerned adults, we implore you to 
listen to the country’s youth on this issue. 
The draft is a major factor in their disillu- 
sionment with the American system. It is 
hard for them not to be cynical when... 
both major parties had strong anti-draft 
pianks in their platforms of 1964 ... Presi- 
dent Nixon campaigned against the draft in 
1968 . . . his Presidential Commission has 
said that the draft can be ended this June 
. . . but now the President requests a two- 
year extension ... and, his Secretary of the 
Army has “serious doubts” that the draft 
can be ended by 1973! Is it any wonder that 
our youth is disillusioned? Is it any wonder 
that some “drop out’? 

Recently you have been lobbied by those 
who want the draft continued. The fears 
they expressed about a “professional mili- 
tary” reflects problems which exist with or 
without a volunteer Army. Of course all the 
Army Officers are volunteers. Problems such 
as this must be faced whether or not all 
enlisted men are volunteers also. However, in 
the 160 years that this country has de- 
pended entirely on volunteers for its defense, 
we have suffered far less from military-in- 
dustrial domination than we have during 
times of conscription. The draft has mili- 
tarized society far more than it has civilian- 
ized the military. Rarely resorted to in the 
past, it has now become institutionalized. 
The fear expressed about a shortage of vol- 
unteers is also refuted by our history. There 
is ample evidence that with proper com- 
pensation and a sane foreign policy, volun- 
teers will be forthcoming. We urge you to re- 
lease our sons and return our country to its 
tradition. 

There will always be those who say, “Yes, 
but...” to the above. “Yes, but we are in a 
war.” “Yes, but what will the Russians 
think?” “Yes, but we can’t do it now.” The 
“yes, but-ers’’ will always be with us. If 
Thomas Jefferson listened to them, he would 
not have written the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. If Abraham Lincoln had been 
swayed by them, he would not have freed 
the slaves. Conscription also is a moral blot! 
It is not a partisan issue! The time to cor- 
rect it is now! 

Senators, you still have the opportunity 
to put America back on course. Vote no on 
the draft! 

JOHN Hancock. 

(Whose father was drafted in World War 
I; who himself was drafted in World War II; 
whose brother was drafted in the Korean 
War and whose son is age 19.) 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ade, Mrs. Ioen W. Adams, 
Rebecca M. Anderson, John Abbott, Mary 
Gail Allen, Carl Angotti, Helen & Baxter 
Armstrong, Charles H. Anderson, George & 
Martha Acevendo, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Addi- 
cott, Mrs. Wilton Abbott, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. 
Aldinger, Alexander J. Avis, Charlotte R. 
Avis, Dr. and Mrs. Gabriel Almond, Dr. Rich- 
ard J, Almond, Dr. Barbara Almond, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard T. Armstrong, Dr. Paul H. Al- 
trocchi, Thoedore W. Anderson, Dr. Ronald 
Angel, Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Arnold. 

Dr. and Mrs. Loren W. Acton. 

Ruth Baird, Ann Brown, Barbara Barclay, 
Patricia Bowers, Patrick Burt, Dr. and Mrs. 
C. J. Burke, Sue A. Beavis, Mrs. Harold G. 
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Barclay, Colin E. Bell, Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
McAfee Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Elton H. Bell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Law, Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert Bridgham, Mr. and Mrs. Fred K. Bue- 
law, Dr. and Mrs. Clifford R. Barnett, Vera 
and Earl Boyson, Beverly Bellucci, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Borton, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Bour- 
neois, Ruth Blank, Rose K. Bernet. 

Harriette M. Bolijahn, M.L. Bendiger, Mrs. 
A. G. Boissevain, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Barauck, 
Mr. and Mrs, John D, Black, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gene Bronstein, Mrs. Patricia Bradley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Guy H. Browning, Robert Wesley 
Brown, Anne Peabody Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis J. Berman, Violet Bragg, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. D. Baer, Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Beaumont, 
Donald Brewer, Mr. and Mrs. George Bank, 
Dr. and Mrs. Paul W. Berg, Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving Besser, Dr. and Mrs. Byron W. Brown. 

Mrs. Mary Jane Bateman, Morris and Ruth 
Berger, Mr. and Mrs. David M. Botsford, Sr., 
Mrs. Jean Byfield, Margaret Blair, Mr. and 
Mrs. Norton W. Bell, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Biddle, Mr. and Mrs. J. Brown, Jr., Miss Susan 
L. Brown, Dr. Stanley Betts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour Bergen, Robert W. Beyers, Doris 
Buchanan, Gertrud Bock, Mrs. Harry E. 
Burke, Diana C. Colby, Alice P. Cooper, Ruth 
and Joe Carleton, Elizabeth Coats, Shirley 
Chute. 

Mary C. Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. 
Clarke, Dwight Clark, Jeannette Calhoun, 
Jeannie Calhoun, Kirke Comstock, Mr. and 
Mrs. James C. Crittenden, Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Cuthbertson, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Clegg, 
Edwin and Isabel Carney, Marjorie and Clyde 
Childress, Margaret S. Connaway, Dr. and 
Mrs. Leon Cohen, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Car- 
nochan, Tom and Mary Alice Clagett, Mr. 
and Mrs. Keith Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
D. Creighton, Rev. G. Arthur Cassaday, Mary 
and Stan Cottroff, Suellen Cunningham. 

Jack and Laura Cline, Dr. David Colburn, 
Carole Carlson, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Collishaw, 
Bob and Carol Cullenbine, Leon and Lucille 
Carley, Mrs. Norma Crockett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Max D. Crittender, Sally and Eph Cannon, 
Peter Chirico, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Cronin, 
Dr. and Mrs. Ernest M. Cohan, Kenneth and 
Sally Cooper, Joan Coppock and Sons, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert O. Castle, Dr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Creasey, John and Elizabeth Chowning, 
Thomas R. Davis, Karen S. Dean, Kenneth R. 
Dougherty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren A. Deutsch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Deutschman, Josephine W. Duve- 
neck, Mary Davey, Ricardo & Marianne de 
Sobrino, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph H. Dyck, Mr. 
and Mrs. Emile Despres, Laurence Denfield, 
Jr., Dr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Davis, Mr. Jeffery 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Sanford Dornbush, Rob- 
ert and Wynn Davis, Virginia Debs, Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. Doschler, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Dugan, George R. Dueker, Nana Davis, Polly 
Downing, Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Davis, Mrs. 
Madeline Del Ricco. 

Elizabeth J. Drake, B. De Horwitz, Mrs, 
Helen Easterbrook, Helen Lawlor Emmerich, 
Mrs. Gwendolyn Eels, Mr. and Mrs. Roy M. 
Endlich, Mrs. Helen Engle, Helen Ergil, Mrs. 
Marion Taylor Erickson, Arthur W. and Arlee 
Elliss, Mr. and Mrs. Albert E. Elsen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Eglington, Dr. Marjorie Evans, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Emmons, Mr. and Mrs 
William R. Evitt, Esther S. Elder, Robert 
and Mary Ericsson, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Elspas, Marge Everett, Celia and Edward 
Freiberg. 

Philip Friedman, Mr. and Mrs, R. A. Folsom, 
Dr. John H. Frenster, Ida M. Frugoli, Jack 
and Iris Far, Marie Famulener, Martin and 
Ellen Fletcher, Dr. Luis Fein, Tom Fast, Mr. 
and Mrs. John M. Fowle, Marietta Ferreira, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fenley, Dr. and Mrs. 
Milton Flocks, Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Friedman, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Feero, Jr., Rabbi and Mrs. 
Charles Familant, Dr. and Mrs. John Frymire, 
Dr. and Mrs. Stanley Finkel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth O. Francis, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. Fischer. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Carter Ford, Margaret 
French, Mr. and Mrs. John Carter Ford, Jean 
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S. Garrett, Paul F. Garrett, Frances Greening, 
Howard and Fran Gillis, Janet R. Germane, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Grench, Norman Gor- 
don, Mr. and Mrs, Robert D. Gurney, Frances 
L. Grant, Artemas Ginzton, Floyd Gordon, 
Mary Gordon, Robert Girard, Charles Gordon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Glauz, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph C. Gates, Mrs. Caroline Grundt, Bar- 
bara and Robert Greider, Elvia Garwood, 
R. Gordon and Genevieve S. Gilbert. 

Dr. Maurice Grossman, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Goldberg, Albert Gribaldi, Helen and David 
Golden, Jack and Martha Geiken, Peter and 
Rosemary Giamalis, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Goldbeck, Marvin Gerst, Barbara and Louis 
G. Gado, Mr. and Mrs. Art Goldfinger, The 
Gary Gerard Family, Mr. and Mrs. Melvyn 
Glass, Mickey Green, Edward McGlynn Gaff- 
ney, Mr. and Mrs, George Gold, Dr. and Mrs. 
G. Gioumousis, A. A, Goetz, Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert W. Gates, Dr. and Mrs. Manuel Gordon, 
Dr. and Mrs. Ammon Goldworth. 

Carey Snow Garrison, Frances L. Grant, 
Julianna Hayden, Arthur A. Hislop, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Hildreth, Rey. and Mrs. 
Robert M. Herhold, Gary M. Heyman, Ph.D., 
Dr. and Mrs. C. Michael Hogan, Robert M. 
Hill, Lora M. Hawley, John Harris, Mrs. Lois 
Hogel, Alan Henderson, Sara Hay, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Hoffman, Kathryn Hoover, Donald 
and Roberta Harriss, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hofstadter, Mr. and Mrs. Irvin L. Heller Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert L. Hill. nt 

rt A. Hill, Phyliis Hall, Mr. and . 
Robert Hahn, Dr. Arthur W. Halliday 
Nonette Hanko, Mr. and Mrs. Beau Hudson 
Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Hunner, John T. and 
Julia Hansen Mrs, Carol Hake, Mrs. Arthur 
Heller, Dr. and Mrs, George Halverson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Hampson, Mr. and G. S. 
Hermann, Mary E. Hallesy, Mr. and Mrs. John 
C. Hill, Mr. and Mrs, John F, Haffman, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard W. Harrington, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Hartman, Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
Holzman, The William C. Holding, Sr., 
Family, Lucinda and Joseph Hofkenschiel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Art Hyatt, Dr. and Mrs, John 
W. Hanbery. 

Jane K. Hoffman, Walter and Muriel 
Hensolt, Dr. and Mrs. Halsted Holman, Evan 
Hughes, Suzanne Hughes, Ruth Howarth, 
Mr. Douglas Hofstadter, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Sargent Hearn, Jeb T. Henley, Adelaide and 
William J. Iverson, Neil Ingels, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nobutake Ike, Jerry and Pat Irish, Cozy D. 
Jarlenski, Richard W. Johnson, Doris C. 
Jones, Will Jones, Ann Jones, Fred and 
Kandi Jones, Morgan and Helen Johnson, 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold G. Jensen, Arnold 
Jensen, Jr, William Joyce, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Joseph, Mr. Edward M. T. Jones, Mr. 
and Mrs. George K. Jensen, Mrs, Margaret E. 
Jones, Dr. Elmer L. Jenkins, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. W. Johnston, Richard N. and Audrey 
Jacks, Clara Johns, M.D., Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Jacobs, Florence E. Jensen, Frank Koch, 
Michael and Sara Katz, Lois J. Kulsar, Louise 
Ketchum, Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Kruger, 
Jr., Ryland Kelley, Frieda Kanner. 

Mr. Leroy Krider, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Ken- 
dall, Dr. and Mrs. Hadley Kirkman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kahrs, Mrs. Sylvia R. Kornberg, 
Roy C. Kepler, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
Kaplan, Mr. and Mrs. Sherwin Kalt, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Kriegler, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. 
Kinderman Mr. and Mrs. Sherwin Kalt, Dr. 
Seymour Kessler, Mr. and Mrs. Donald E. 
Kline, Mr. and Mrs. Kunkel, Martin and 
Mary Kienitz, Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. 
Kennedy, Mr. and Mrs. John Kenny, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Keneshea, Dr. and Mrs. Martin 
Katz, Dr. and Mrs. I. G. Kasle, Dr. and Mrs. 
Harold Kazmann, Dr. and Mrs. Morton 
Kolber. 

Virginia Krebs, Joyce Lockwood, Peggy 
Larsen, Vernon Lockwood, Isabella Leon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy Loynd, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Lyon, Howard and Jane Lewis, Dr. and Mrs. 
Richard S. Lee, John and Shirley Ledger- 
wood, Gretchen Limper, Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Lefkowitz, Robert Lawrence, Rev. F. D. 
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Lion, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lucey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elliott Leiner, Marlene Levenson, Rich- 
ard and Barbara Logerstrom, Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas Low, Dr. and Mrs. Mark Latham. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lucas, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Lazar, Mr. and Mrs. Mclivaine Lawrence, 
Martha and John Lockwood, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Lewis, Ben and Alberta Law, Paul and 
Shirley Lutes, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lewen- 
stein, Terrence Laughran, Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
Lazare, Dr. and Mrs. Leo Lutwak, David 
Levin, Mr. and Mrs. Elliott Levinthal, Friend- 
ly S. Lucas, Mr. and Mrs. Don J. Lowe, Mr, 
and Mrs. Michael McCoy, Dr. and Mrs. Vin- 
vent Marinkovitch, Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. 
Morgan, Lois and Alex MacDonald, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander N. Marshall, Dr. and Mrs. 
Albert Macovski, Mr. and Mrs. Hans Mora- 
witz, Martha L. Marshall. 

Clyde M. Marshall, Emmy Lou Miller, 
Arlene Means, Gerda Mosse, John N. Marquis, 
Ph.D., Marilyn M. McDonald, Robert E. 
McDonald, Douglas Mattern, Barbara E. 
Mnookin, Inna MacDougall, Elizabeth M. 
Mallory, Michael E. McCurry, Mairn Macafee, 
Patricia Moore, Annabelle Markoff, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas C. Moser, Keith H. McFarland, 
Claire and James Moore, R. Nesbitt McLean, 
Jr., Lincoln and Mary Louise Moses. 

I. D. Mill, Marilyn L. Mullins, Hubert and 
Rachel Marshall, Marjorie Munson, Mary C. 
Moffatt, Mr. and Mrs. Milton McDowell, 
James and Clarie Moore, Sol and Louise 
Manning, Mrs. Anne Mayhew, Mrs. Jeanne 
Murphy, Margaret McAulay, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mrs. Mortimer Markoff, Mrs. Becky V. Meyers, 
Mr. and Mrs, Frank Mueller, Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Marcus, Mr. and Mrs. Warren A. Mack, 
George and Dorothy Monica. 

Mrs. Arthur Morse, Robert H. Moulton, Jr., 
Stuart McLean, Michel and Gail Marculescu, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Moomaw, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. P. Moyt-Smith, Walter Mayerhof, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert McIntyre, Mr. and Mrs, David W. 
Michell, Mrs. Irmegard M. Murray, Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter A. McCormack, Hubert and 
Rachelle Marshall, Jonathan Marshall, Owens 
Minton, David McNiel, Margaret McNiel, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. D. McConnell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel J. Moffat, Leo and Alice McGarty, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Markoe. 

Martha M. Millis, Jacob H. and Jean W. 
Miller, Irwin and Marilyn Mittelman, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Melberg, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Nicholson, Mrs. Elizabeth Edson Nordman, 
Frances Nitzberg, Mary E, Nickell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester G. Neal, Sr., Dr. and Mrs. B. 
Davie Napier, Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Nord- 
man, Dorothy Nadaner, Mrs. Margaret 
Nichols, and Pierre Noyes, Jane 
Nagel, William I. Nagel, Dr. and Mrs. Donald 
L. Nielson, Walter and Mary Newmey, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard M. Oliver, Dr. and Mrs. 
Harry Oberhelman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald W. Olmsted, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence Olinger, Kristin and Douglas 
Owen, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas O’Brien, Ruth M., 
Robert C., and William O'Neil, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard H. O'Malley, Stephen D. Phinney, 
Tom Parchman, Martin L. Puterman, Richard 
and Anne Pollak, Mary Morley Perez, Dr. and 
Mrs, Thomas O. Passell, Pauline W. Parker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Pearson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph F. Pickering, George Paige, Claudette 
Paige, Dr. and Mrs. Virgil Place, Enid Person, 
Donald L. Peterson. 

Jens and Mary Paulsen, Diana Peters, Mrs. 
Barbara A. Peterson, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Pfeifer, Jean-Louis and Helen Pellegrini, 
Harry and Martha Press, Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Pollock, Mr. James W. Pollock, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Pauly, Mr. and Mrs. Monroe A. 
Postrel, Mr. and Mrs. William A. Proctor, 
Mr. and Mrs. William T. Poyell, Mrs. Peter E. 
Pratt, John and Rosalie Price, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. H. Phuhl, Mr, and Mrs. William Powers, 
Mr. and Mrs. I. G. Poppoff, Robert and 
Clydine Peterson, Clyde E. Parrish, Dr. and 
Mrs. James Paulsen. 

Charles and Sylvia Paddock, Dr. and Mrs. 
A. V. Price, Jr., Mrs. Madeline Rado, Mr. and 
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Mrs. Daryl Reagan, Prof. and Mrs. Karl M. 
Ruppenthal, Dorothy Roberts, Rev. and Mrs. 
Richard Roe, James S. Robertson, Jill and 
Mary L. Renalds, Ron. S. Rolison, Mr. and 
Mrs. John B. Rutherford, Barbara Eastman, 
B. O. Reese, Frank Ratliff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Luther Rogerson, Mr, and Mrs. Marlen Rabi- 
roff, Dorothy and Eric Roos, Agnes G. Rcbin- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Roth, Dr. and Mrs. 
Sylvan Rubin, Mrs. Betty V. Rosan, Dr. and 
Mrs. Donald C. Ross, Betty J. Rogaway. 

Craig and Nancy Ritchey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Robertson, Dr. and Mrs. Howard 
Ringold, Richard B. Roy, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Richards, Dolores T. Renaghan, L. J. Revoir, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Robinson, Tannisse and 
Clayton Rost, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Ref- 
vem, Dr. and Mrs. Carl Rittenhouse, Barbara 
Rees, Dr. and Mrs. Leon Rosenberg, Mr. and 
Mrs. John G. Ronsiek, Joan Silvers, Robert 
L. Shepherd, Robert and Marie Shutz Mr. and 
Mrs. David Salzberg, Dr. and Mrs. Leon Seley, 
Irene L. Sampson, Mr. and Mrs, David R. 
Schink, Helen R. Straka, Jannette R. Spitzer. 

Charles and Margaret Stein, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sherwood M. Sullivan, John Swearington, 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald V. Steward, Ann B. Sims, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Snyder, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. L. Gordon 
Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Alan Strain, Dale G. 
Seymour, Sylvia Seman, Dr. and Mrs. Elmar A. 
Siegel, Susie Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. H. Myrl 
Stearns, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Stevens, Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert S. Spitzer, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Skrabo, Mr. and Mrs. Donald H. Sweet, Dr. 
and Mrs. Alvin Sacks, Mr, and Mrs. Francis 
E. Sammons, Jr., Helen Schrader, Linda L. 
Seymour, Daniel P. Stites, M.D. 

Prof. and Mrs. Richard A. Smith, Carol B. 
Skinner, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Scowcroft, Mr. 
and Mrs, E. Graydon Snyder, Alice S. Smith, 
Irene and Dan Seedman, Richard and Joyce 
Sogg, I. Peter Sano, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolf Sher, 
Mack Suliteanu, Jane Staley, Mr. and Mrs. 
John P. Routh, Bernice and Bernard Silber, 
Mrs. George A. Schrader, Carlton and Pat 
Schwendt, Mrs. Virginia E. Schoenfield, Mr. 
and Mrs. Zachary Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
J. Saal, Mr. and Mrs. Sol Schmidt, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Sullivan, Dr. and Mrs. Frederick Seil, F. 
R. Stipe, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Stegner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Simon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Willard G. Smith, Sarah Semans, Louis and 
Jean Sloss, Alberta M. Stauff, Dr. and Mrs. 
Wallace Sampson, Dr. and Mrs. James O. 
Starr, Mrs. Robert M. Simpson, Rita and 
Leslie Scoren, Thomas D. and Renate Sharp- 
less, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Salo, Gary 
Shramek, Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Shulz, Dr. 
and Mrs. Marvin M. Small, Mr. and Mrs. 
James M. Silver, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis S. Sap- 
udar, Helen R. Straka, Joan L. Stone, Dr. 
and Mrs. Lewis W. Spitz, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Sadoff, Mr, and Mrs. John Thiemann, Arnold 
True. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Taylor, Mrs. E. W. 
Carol D. and Joanne E. Tooker, Sprig Theo- 
bald, Hugh and Doris Tussman, Mr, and Mrs. 
Jan Tavenier, Mr. and Mrs, William Thayer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Thille, Ann Tipton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel I. T , Evalyn 
B. Thoman, Sheridan Underwood, Paul C. 
Valentine, Dorothy Varian, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Vignau, Mr. and Mrs, Walter Vin- 
centi, Mr, and Mrs, R. Van De Mark, Mrs. 
Lorraine Van de Riet, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
D. Vais, Mr. and Mrs. James W. Vaughn, Ann 
G. Vollmer, Ernest Vogel, Mr. and Mrs. Rick 
Warp, Henry R. White. 

Russell C. Watts, Perry and Helene Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Wells, Elizabeth J. Wel- 
ler, Mrs. Robert Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. James 
A. S. Wagstaff, Hannah and Sylvan Winocur, 
Janice Walters, John R. Walters, W. C. Woods, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Willey, Robert G. Wil- 
son, Mrs. Louise Wilson, Marion R. and 
George M. Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. Iram Wein- 
stein, Mr. and Mrs. James Webb, Margery 
Weir, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wenburg, Mr. and 
Mrs. William A. Wallace, Margaret Wood, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard Winograd, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Wright. 
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Donald and Mary Ann Wilson, Mr. and 
Mrs. William A. Wallace, Mr. and Mrs, Hol- 
brook Williams, David Wright, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth E. White, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Waples, Dr. and Mrs. Richard V. 
Worthington, Mr. and Mrs. Walt Wiebeson, 
Mark Webb, Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Walden, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Walter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth B. Weston, Joan Wallace, Ralph and 
Meredith Whitaker, Dr. and Mrs. Frank R. 
Williams, Lucille Witt, Rennie Wilsnack, 
Sophie Webster, Jeff and Cyrena Wilson, 
Martha and Gordon Weber, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph F. Williamson, Jr., Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles Walton. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Wold, Jane Walker, 
C. H. Woodhams, Elizabeth Williamson, War- 
ren W. Yenney, Jr., Irwin J. and Pearl Yarkin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Matthew J. Young, Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles Yonofsky, Kim Young, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Ziebron, Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
Zelditch, Jr., Dr. and Mrs. Robert B. Ziegler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Zitelli, Dr. and Mrs. 
Loren W. Acton, Mrs. Harry E. Burke, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Christopher Arnold, Mr. and 
Mrs. William S. Meylan, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Kapashilin, Jeanne Blend, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Moylan, Janet 
Daniels, Mr. and Mrs. Lee A. Makela, Juan F. 
Foley Family, Charles Lewis. 

John L. McGuire, Betty S. Owen, E. I. Sum- 
mers, Helen H. Armstrong, Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas G. Peters, Ronald E. Davis, Judith D. 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Lewis W. Spitz, Bud and 
Bobbia Bollock, Meryl Bach, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dwight E. Mitchell, Chloe Ann Kamprath, 
Mrs. Phyllis Jairl, Arlie Heimendinger, Kurt 
and Joan Demele, Rosemary Young, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Kaattari, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Sadoss, Walter and Mary Newmeyer, Mr. and 
Mrs. V. Merkhofer, Florence E. Jensen, Wal- 
ter and Mary Newmeyer, Mr. and Mrs. Lowell 
F. Smith, Arlene G. Denardo, Richard and 
Ann Kleiman. 


TORTURE OF GREEK POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, despite 
Assistant Secretary of State Hillen- 
brand’s reported assurance to the Coun- 
cil of Europe that torture in Greece is 
“not extensive” evidence of its wide- 
spread use against the junta’s political 
opponents continues to pour in. 

Three weeks ago the London Sunday 
Times printed extracts from a letter 
smuggled out by four students accused 
of belonging to the resistance organiza- 
tion Rigas Ferraios, in which they de- 
scribed how they themselves had been 
tortured, and how numerous others had 
been tortured in their presence. One of 
them, Kostas Kostarakos, wrote: 

They were torturing, within my earshot, 
my brother Dimitris, my fiancee Maria Ki- 
ourtsoglou, my friends the Georgikou sisters, 


my friend and fellow resistant Fotis Provatas, 
and other fellow resistants. 


Two weeks ago a group of Athens law- 
yers and judges, headed by former Min- 
ister of Justice and President of Parlia- 
ment Dimitrios Papaspyrou, appealed to 
the members of the NATO parliamen- 
tary assembly to intervene on behalf of 
the center union deputy John Alevras, 
whose life they said was endangered by 
the “inhuman treatment” to which the 
junta had subjected him. Alevras, who 
had been president of the Bank Employ- 
ees Union and a leader in the effort to 
create an effective and independent 
Greek labor movement before the 1967 
coup, had spent most of the past 4 years 
in various forms of imprisonment or 
forced residence, although no charge was 
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ever placed against him. It is now report- 
ed that he will be one of the defendants 
in a forthcoming trial of prominent 
Greeks accused of conspiring with An- 
dreas Papandreou to overthrow the re- 
gime. 

Last week the U.S. Committee for 
Democracy in Greece, of which I am 
pleased to be a director, received relia- 
ble information from Athens on the tor- 
tures inflicted on two others who have 
been mentioned as probable defendants 
in that trial, Christos Sartzetakis and 
Agamemnon Koutsoyorgas. Both had 
reportedly been tortured until they were 
unable to walk. In both cases the tor- 
turers were doubtless gratifying their 
personal hatreds as well as seeking to ex- 
tract “confessions” for use in court. 
Sartzetakis had earned the hatred of im- 
portant groups in the police and armed 
forces by exposing their part in the mur- 
der of the deputy Gregory Lambrakis. 
That story is told in the picture Z, 
where the character of the incorruptible 
investigating magistrate is based on 
Sartzetakis. He was dismissed from his 
post as a magistrate after the junta 
seized power and remained in Athens, 
unable to practice his profession, until 
his arrest on Christmas Eve 1970. The 
man who directed his arrest was the 
son of a general whose role in the Lam- 
brakis murder he had exposed; after his 
arrest he was held incommunicado for 
months, much of the time in the custody 
of men who had been personally in- 
volved in the crime he had exposed. 

Koutsoyorgas was also a particular ob- 
ject of vengeance for the junta; as one 
of the defense lawyers in the Aspida 
trial and as counsel for Andreas Papan- 
dreou when the latter was imprisoned 
after the 1967 coup, he had been a thorn 
in the side of the military conspirators. 
The junta had arrested him in 1967, but 
had not dared to hold him for long be- 
cause the eyes of the world were on the 
case of Andreas Papandreou, and the 
imprisonment of his lawyer hardly added 
to the credibility of the junta’s case. He 
was again arrested late in 1970, at the 
same time as Sartzetakis, and like him 
was held incommunicado. 

While the torture of Sartzetakis and 
Koutsoyorgas may have had a special 
viciousness because of their prominent 
part in exposing the machinations of as- 
sociates of those now in power, torture 
remains a standard practice in Greece 
even where no such considerations were 
involved; this has been demonstrated by 
the public testimony of defendants— 
usually unchallenged by the prosecu- 
tion—in trial after trial. Thus in the 
trial of Democratic Defense last year 
Prof. Dionysios Karayorgas told how, 
after he had undergone an operation, the 
inquisitors beat him on the wound until 
the bandage was soaked with blood. 
Others have described the beatings on 
the soles of the feet, the electric shocks 
to all parts of the body, the deprivation 
of water until they licked up the floors 
after the cleaning woman had washed 
them, and other equally abominal tech- 
niques used by the junta’s agents. 

Nor has the junta been more humane 
to its prisoners after their conviction. 
They have been held under the most 
shocking circumstances in prisons hun- 
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dreds of years old, in underground dun- 
geons, without proper medical treatment. 
Thus Karayorgas was refused the treat- 
ment necessary to save the hearing of one 
ear and the use of a hand. And when 
General George Iordanides, a former 
Greek representative to NATO who was 
sentenced to prison for 8 years in the 
trial of Democratic Defense, applied for 
a temporary release to obtain essential 
medical treatment not available in 
prison, the request was rejected. The 
ground for the refusal was that the 68- 
year-old general might not live to be re- 
turned to prison. 

This type of inhumanity is the basis 
of the “security and stability” which 
Secretary of Commerce Stans recently 
hailed at a luncheon in Athens, at which 
he boasted that nine of the junta’s cab- 
inet and subcabinet members were pres- 
ent. The Secretary apparently did not 
mind the blood on their hands. But 
Americans conscious of this country’s 
heritage of freedom do mind it, and they 
want their government to express their 
indignation at the inhuman treatment 
that the junta inflicts on its opponents, 
instead of attempting to minimize its 
extent. 


FNMA AND THE HOME MORTGAGE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Senate the 
action taken this week by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to restore 
some stability to the home mortgage in- 
dustry. 

For some time now, it has been ap- 
parent that there was disquiet in the 
housing finance industry. Notwithstand- 
ing the unprecedentedly high flow of 
funds into the thrift institutions of the 
Nation, mortgage rates began to edge 
upward. The mortgage banking industry, 
which has channeled the bulk of the 
funds into the FHA/VA home market, 
found itself with a large number of mort- 
gage commitments on hand without ade- 
quate financing of its own to take care 
of the commitments. 

About mid-April the industry began to 
recognize the need for coverage for these 
commitments. At the same time, the 
downward movement of the prime rate 
ceased. The Eurodollar problem and the 
European monetary crisis which we wit- 
nessed in the last few weeks compounded 
the problem, and the upward pressure on 
home mortgage interest rates began to 
build. 

As the housing finance industry began 
to seek sources of funds to cover the 
commitments it has issued, it turned— 
as it always does in time of crisis—to 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion. 

Faced with the need to operate as a 
self-sustaining entity, and with the fu- 
ture course of long-term interest rates 
uncertain, FNMA had to balance the 
needs of the industry against its own 
congressionally imposed mandate to op- 
erate with private financing. 

It became obvious, however, that the 
problem was more serious than it first 
appeared, and on Wednesday of this 
week FNMA management took what all 
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of us hope will be a major step toward 
restoring stability to the home mortgage 
market. FNMA will conduct a special 
auction on June 9 to receive offers from 
mortgage originators who wish to dispose 
of mortgages now on the shelf. This 
provides a major opportunity for the 
industry to dispose of its overhang of 
mortgages, which some sources say may 
be as much as $500 million. 

FNMA is not, of course, agreeing in 
advance to buy anything and everything 
that is offered, but it is providing a 
method for the industry to calm the 
troubled waters in the mortgage finance 
field. 

I wish to commend FNMA for its 
statesmanlike, public spirited step. It is 
further proof that the action of the Con- 
gress in adopting the 1968 Housing Act, 
cutting FNMA loose from the Federal 
Government was a wise one. 

I would also like to point out, Mr. 
President, that the Federal] National 
Mortgage Association is proceeding with 
its plans to enter the conventional hous- 
ing field later this year. I am hopeful 
that out of its deliberations will come 
uniform mortgage documents which are 
marketable, and which are fair to both 
the borrowers and lenders. I cannot 
stress too strongly the importance which 
I attach to the uniform documents ques- 
tion. The presence of uniform documents 
will do much to assist in achieving our 
national housing goals. 


IN APPRECIATION OF JACK KROLL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week in Cincinnati a man died who was 
well and favorably known to many Mem- 
bers of this Chamber—a man who made 
immense contributions toward the in- 
volvement of more citizens in the politi- 
cal processes of this Nation. In these days 
of the dropouts, the many people, espe- 
cially young persons, who say that our 
Government does not respond, that it is 
hopeless, and who therefore turn to nega- 
tive and sometimes destructive tech- 
niques, we will do well to recognize the 
work of a leader who moved in the op- 
posite direction, who brought millions of 
people into the governmental spectrum, 
to the benefit of Government and of 
themselves. I am speaking of Jack Kroll, 
formerly of the CIO Political Action 
Committee and the AFL-CIO Committee 
on Political Education. 

In the 1930’s and early 1940’s many 
of our citizens of low incomes and limited 
privileges did not participate very ac- 
tively in political campaigns. This includ- 
ed many working people, both union and 
nonunion, many of the foreign born, 
most of the colored people, and poor peo- 
ple in general. It was assumed that citi- 
zens living on the “right side of the 
tracks” would take care of everything 
political for the general welfare, includ- 
ing the “wrong side of the tracks.” 

In 1943 the CIO, under the leadership 
of Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman, 
undertook to change that. They formed 
the CIO Political Action Committee and 
put on massive campaigns to get all CIO 
members and their families and friends, 
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including especially the foreign born and 
the blacks, to register, to study the issues 
and the candidates, to make endorse- 
ments, to raise voluntary individual con- 
tributions and to get out their vote for 
their friends on election day. Their pro- 
gram was bipartisan in that they chose 
candidates from the two major parties 
on the basis of issues, without regard to 
a candidate’s party. Jack Kroll was part 
of that Hillman-Murray team. 

By 1948 Hillman had passed on. Mur- 
ray had appointed Jack Kroll as the 
director of CIO-PAC and Kroll was the 
leader of the CIO members who were 
delegates to the National Democratic 
Convention in Philadelphia. I was then 
the mayor of Minneapolis and a dele- 
gate. Civil rights was one of the great 
and most controversial issues before that 
convention. I presented a minority re- 
port from the platform committee, seek- 
ing to make the Democratic platform 
strong and clear on civil rights. It was a 
tumultuous evening but we were success- 
ful. I am glad to report that Jack Kroll, 
a delegate from Ohio, and his CIO mem- 
bers from many States across this Na- 
tion, supported the civil rights cause 
fully and skillfully and made our nar- 
row, history-making victory possible that 
night. 

1948 was the year that we Democrats 
nominated Harry S. Truman. Hardly 
anyone thought he could be elected. In 
fact many Democrats hurried about that 
spring and summer looking for more 
glamorous candidates. But two people 
thought Truman could be elected. One 
was Harry himself and one was Jack 
Kroll. It was an uphill campaign, short 
of money and all the prerequisites of vic- 
tory today. There were not even enough 
loudspeakers, leaflets, and buttons. The 
campaign train sometimes stalled for 
lack of money. Publicity in the public 
relations sense of today was almost 
totally lacking. In fact the main cam- 
paign assets were Truman’s cockiness 
and Jack Kroll’s optimism. 

1948 was also my first race for the 
U.S. Senate. The CIO-PAC endorsed me 
and Jack Kroll helped me, He took on 
the so-called leftwingers who wanted 
to stray from the beaten political paths, 
as well as my opponent on the right side. 
He exhorted the CIO members and their 
friends to organize and get out their vote. 
Jack was great on organization. He was 
a bit skeptical on the gaudy headlines 
and public relations gimmicks, and in- 
sisted on organization, on personal con- 
tacts among the workers, on plant gate 
and in-plant discussions, and especially 
on registration and name-by-name, get- 
out-the-vote drives. 

After the November results were in, 
Harry Truman was very frank in giving 
organized labor, and Jack Kroll in par- 
ticular, credit for producing enough votes 
to make his majority victory possible— 
exceeding the total electoral college votes 
of the three other candidates, His mar- 
gins in the labor precincts supported that 
conclusion, although, of course, votes of 
the farmers and many other “little peo- 
ple” made up the Truman total. 

Other Members of this body, besides 
myself, on both sides of the aisle, have 
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benefited from Jack Kroll’s personal 
work and from the work of the organi- 
zation that he built. I will not mention 
any names but each of the Senators who 
ran during Jack’s time will remember 
his role. And we remember also that 
Kroll, Murray, and CIO-PAC chose the 
men to be supported on the basis of the 
issues as they saw them, and the voting 
records as they knew them, and not on 
party affiliations. 

In the 1950's the CIO merged with the 
AFL and Kroll became codirector of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation, along with another great and ded- 
icated servant, James L. McDevitt from 
the AFL side. Now he too has passed to 
his reward. 

Mr. President, it is important that we 
look back over the past 30 years and rec- 
ognize the great increase in political par- 
ticipation by our citizens with union, for- 
eign born and Negro backgrounds, This 
movement into the mainstream has been 
healthy and beneficial for all. It has in- 
cluded contributions of work, time, and 
money. It has also included a great em- 
phasis on education—on studying the is- 
sues and the candidates and deciding 
what is good for America. This is the 
strength, the sine qua non, of a suc- 
cessful democracy. 

And so, Mr. President, I ask that, as we 
learn of Jack Kroll’s passing, we remem- 
ber the great contribution he made to our 
society, to the strength of our political 
system and our Nation, and that we 
thank God for the work he did with us 
and for us, 


GENOCIDE—AN INTERNATIONAL 
CRIME? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
august body has had before it for nearly 
22 years the question of whether the 
United States considers genocide an in- 
ternational crime. Will the United States 
join the 75 sovereign states which have 
ratified the Genocide Convention? Will 
the United States strengthen the ties of 
brotherhood and morality which under- 
lie any hope for a world community at 
peace with itself? 

The purpose of the Genocide Conven- 
tion is to define and to declare genocide 
an international crime, whether com- 
mitted during war or peace. Genocide is 
defined as any of the following acts 
committed with intent to destroy, in 
whole or in part, a national, ethnical, 
racial or religious group as such: 

First. Killing members of the group; 

Second. Causing serious bodily or men- 
tal harm to members of the group; 

Third. Deliberately inflicting on the 
group conditions of life calculated to 
bring about its physical destruction in 
whole or in part; 

Fourth. Imposing measures intended 
to prevent births within the group; and 

Fifth. Forcibly transferring children 
of the group to another group. 

These provisions along with the un- 
derstandings included by the United 
States define for all what the world de- 
clares to be illegal. 

The Genocide Convention's deterrent 
power is hard to estimate. As I stated 
Tuesday, the late Senator Dodd of Con- 
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necticut believed that had the conven- 
tion been in existence when Hitler first 
came to power the tragic events of his 
regime might have been prevented. 
Whether this is the case or not, no na- 
tional leader or citizen of any nation 
could claim ignorance of what is con- 
sidered genocide. No one could claim he 
was just following orders. 

Where does the United States stand 
on the question of genocide? Do we stand 
with the civilized world which has out- 
lawed such killing and maiming? Or do 
we stand elsewhere? 

The question is before us now, as it has 
been for more than two decades. Let us 
not prolong our international disgrace. 
Let us act in concert with our fellow 
nations throughout the world and de- 
clare genocide the vile and inhuman act 
we all know it to be. 

I call upon the Senate to act favorably 
on the ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention, I call upon the Senate to return 
this great Nation to the ranks of human- 
ity. 


TRIBUTE TO FORMER SENATOR 
RUSSELL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
was brought to my attention a resolution 
adopted by the Georgia Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution in 
honor of our late departed beloved 
colleague, Senator Richard Brevard 
Russell. 

I bring this resolution to the attention 
of the Senate and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RICHARD BREVARD RUSSELL 


{A resolution by the Georgia Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution) 


Now whereas, God, in His infinite wisdom 
and love, has called His faithful servant, 
Richard Brevard Russell, to his eternal 
reward, and 

Whereas, Richard Brevard Russell did 
faithfully serve the State of Georgia in the 
capacity of member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1921 to 1931, and as Speaker 
of the House from 1927 to 1931, and 

Whereas, he did serve as Governor of the 
State of Georgia from 1931 to 1933, and 

Whereas, he did serve in the United States 
Senate from 1933 until his death, acting 
on many infiuencial committees, and 

Whereas, he did exhibit his patriotism and 
love for his Country in his every action and 
ever sought to strengthen and protect this 
nation, and 

Whereas, he did unselfishly lend his wisdom 
and concern to the programs and activities 
of this Country, ever working for peace and 
harmony among his fellow-citizens and the 
nations of the world, and 

Whereas, his moderating counsel and sound 
advise were valued and respected by all, and 

Whereas, he took boundless pride in the 
heritage that was his and in the contributions 
that his ancestors made in establishing 
this nation, and this pride was manifested 
in his continued membership in the Georgia 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, and 

Whereas, his genuine concern and strong 
influence will be missed, not only by those 
who knew him and came in contact with him, 
but also by statesmen of all nations. 

Therefore be it resolved by the Georgia 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
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tion that thanks be given for his intense 
patriotism and citizenship, and for the 
immeasurable service which he rendered to 
the State of Georgia, to the United States 
of America, and to the nations of the world, 

And be it further resolved that this resolu- 
tion be entered into the minutes of the 
Georgia Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution and that a copy be sent to the 
magazine of the Sons of the American 
Revolution for publication, 

And be it further resolved that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the family of 
Compatriot Richard Brevard Russell with an 


expression of sympathy and gratitude for his 
life. 


THE AGE OF TRANSFORMATION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
current issue of the Columbia Journalism 
Review is an article by New York Times 
Associate Editor Tom Wicker, entitled 
“The Greening of the Press.” 

Mr. Wicker makes the point that 
journalism in America has become the 
victim of the “official source.” That is, 
the American newspaper has become 
overly reliant upon institutionalized 
sources for its news, and consequently 
for the view of the world presented to 
readers in the pages of the American 
press. 

For the journalist, Mr. Wicker’s anal- 
ysis presents a challenge which goes to 
the heart of the American tradition of 
the press—namely, the relevancy of a 
press that is reliant for its news upon 
sources of institutions which have, in 
Many an instance, become irrelevant. 

But there is a message, too, for those 
of us who are not journalists—for those 
of us who are part of the institution, the 
establishment. The message is that we 
have moved into what Mr. Wicker de- 
scribes as the “Age of Transformation” — 
an age marked not by reform, nor by 
revolution, but by evolution. Mr. Wicker 
says: 

It is rather like the process that takes 
place within our own bodies; after so many 


years our bodies are totally changed, even 
though we don't realize it. 


What this means, I think, is that we 
who form part of the establishment are 
being challenged to recognize that the 
assumptions from which we all operate 
must be constantly reexamined. Mr. 
Wicker makes the point that what he 
terms formula journalism is out of place 
in the age of transformation. If that be 
true—and I think it is—the corollary is 
that the formula solutions and pat an- 
swers of the establishment will no longer 
suffice on our side of the fence. 

I commend this article to every Sen- 
ator, Mr. President, and ask that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GREENING OF THE PRESS 


(By Tom Wicker) 

For more than a year Spiro T, Agnew has 
been traveling around the country making 
assertions about the news media, all of which 
in my judgment warrant considerable reflec- 
tion by those who work in the field, and 
some of which have received that kind of 
reflection, I would sum up the reaction to 
this criticism in three categories. First, there 
have been rather nervous assertions of the 
virtue and professional integrity of the press, 
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without much conviction. Then there have 
been strong restatements of First Amendment 
privileges and rights, without any real in- 
vestigation into what the press has been 
doing to sustain the First Amendment. And 
finally, in a number of cases there have been 
strongly renewed efforts by editors and pub- 
lishers to achieve a new sense of objectivity— 
which in effect means that they agree with 
the Vice President, because the basis of his 
criticism is that the news media have not 
been objective enough. 

It seems to me that these reactions—par- 
ticularly the last reaction—are exactly 
wrong, because the Vice President was mak- 
ing exactly the wrong criticism. Actually, 
what he has been expressing is a rather Marx- 
ist view of the news media, a view that the 
media really should serve the interests of 
the State. That is the element of the Agnew 
criticism that in too many cases we have 
failed to recognize. 

If I had been in Mr, Agnew’s place and 
been trying to make an intelligent, useful 
criticism of the American press, I think I 
would have said that its biggest weakness is 
its reliance on and its acceptance of official 
sources—indeed, its “objectivity” in present- 
ing the news. That is, that the fundamental 
reliance of the American news media in my 
experience has been, with rare and honorable 
exceptions, on the statement by the official 
source, be it government or business or aca- 
demic or whatever. And much of what we 
mean by objectivity in American journalism 
concerns whether due credit is given to the 
official statement, the official explanation, 
the background explanation from the official 
source, This is certainly the Agnew measure- 
ment of objectivity and in most cases it has 
been the press’s own measurement of objec- 
Avity. 

Now why should this have been? I think, 
first, it is because of the pronounced lack of 
an intellectual tradition in the American 
press. I would be the last to assert that we 
don't have a muckraking tradition, that we 
don't have a rather notable record of catch- 
ing the scoundrel with his hand in the till, 
or finding the official misdeed, the conflict of 
interest, and the like. We do have that. I 
refer to the lack of an intellectual tradition 
which will challenge official wisdom, chal- 
lenge official statements, challenge institu- 
tional processes. We have never had that 
kind of an intellectual tradition in the Amer- 
ican press and this has been a weakness. 

Secondly, I think that we have had, his- 
torically, an orientation toward nationalism 
in politics and toward establishmentarianism 
in other areas of society, such as the economy 
or the academic world. Particularly in poli- 
tics and diplomacy the orientation toward 
Nationalism has been very pronounced in 
recent years. The obvious example, I think, 
is the failure of the American press, exempli- 
fied by the Washington bureau of the New 
York Times, of which I was in charge at the 
time, adequately to question the assump- 
tions, the intelligence, the whole idea of 
America in the world—indeed the whole idea 
of the world—which led this country into the 
Vietnam War in the 1960s. It is commonplace 
now, when the horse has already been stolen, 
to examine those assumptions. But where 
were we at the time we might have brought 
an enlightened public view to bear on that 
question? We were not, I think, very for- 
ward in challenging the rationale for that 
unhappy episode in American history. 

Orientation toward nationalism on the one 
hand and toward establishmentarianism on 
the other also caused the American press 
almost to a man (again including me and 
again an unhappy lesson learned) in late 
1967 to dismiss as at best a joke, and possibly 
even some form of conspiracy, the emergence 
of Senator Eugene McCarthy as a Presidential 
candidate. We can see in retrospect that that 
was a historical moment of great importance. 
But operating out of our orientation toward 
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the conventional wisdom, in that case the 
conventional view of politics—what we could 
learn by going and asking the national chair- 
man and the state chairman what we were 
supposed to think—we were told that the 
candidacy was a joke at best. Again this 
orientation toward the established view, the 
official source, led us astray. 

It has carried all the way to the sports 
pages. As late as the time when the Jets, the 
football team from New York City in the 
American Football League, were getting 
ready to demolish the champion of the other 
league, every sports writer that I know of 
was writing that the American Football 
League was a “Mickey Mouse” league, a joke. 
Why were they doing that? They were doing 
that because, instead of using their own 
brains, they were told that by the official 
sources. Even reporters who had been out 
and seen those teams play should have known 
better. This is the sort of thing that is con- 
stantly happening in the American press. 

Why were so many people, citizens as well 
as reporters, surprised last fall when it 
turned out that law-and-order in the dema- 
gogic sense was not the all-consuming, em- 
bracing political issue we had been told it 
was? We were surprised precisely because we 
had been told it was such an issue. We hadn’t 
really looked into it. (Obviously, at this point 
I should say that you can’t propound gen- 
eralities such as these without making hon- 
orable exceptions. There certainly were hon- 
orable exceptions. I am referring to the gen- 
eral direction the American press has taken 
over the years.) 

Why, as another example, has it been left 
mostly to people outside the press to raise 
the great issue of consumerism in America? 
Until Ralph Nader came along and began 
making challenges, until he began organizing 
teams to see whether the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was a moribund agency or was actu- 
ally doing something, little of this was done. 
I am one of a long line of reporters hired 
in the New York Times Washington bureau 
to look into and cover the regulatory agen- 
cies. I can name at least eight reporters who 
have been in our bureau who were hired 
precisely to do that, and the only one who 
has ever done it is the man who is there 
now, Christopher Lydon. In every other case, 
when the reporter would come into the bu- 
reau, instead of really being turned loose 
to do this kind of job he always was given 
something of a more institutional nature to 
do. On my arrival, before I ever set foot in 
the FTC I found that we needed one more 
man to cover Congress, and there I was cov- 
ering Congress as many reporters before =e 
had done. 

If you think about objectivity in the Amer- 
ican press—that is, the question of giving 
both sides of a picture, of trying to come to 
a rational balance of the facts in a case, try- 
ing to weigh pros and cons and see what is 
most important—you can see that the tradi- 
tion of objectivity is bound to give a special 
kind of weight to the official source, the one 
who speaks from a powerful institutional 
position. If the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, for instance, tells you 
something about Democratic Party politics, 
the code of objectivity is bound to add a spe- 
cial weight to that, as against what you might 
be told by some relatively obscure professor 
of political science or some relatively ob- 
scure reporter in Omaha who says, “Well, 
that just doesn’t seem to add up to what I 
think I hear, see, what I talk about.” We tend 
to give weight to the official source, as if we 
believe that the man wouldn't be there if he 
didn’t know what he was talking about; 
the institution wouldn't be functioning if it 
didn’t have a certain relevance to whatever 
area it is functioning in. 

INSTITUTIONS TEND TO BE SELF-SERVING NEWS 
SOURCES 

Why, when the war in Vietnam first really 

became an American war with air attacks 
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in February of 1965, was that accepted so 
universally and so uncritically as having 
been really the only thing that President 
Johnson could do? At that time there was a 
small American unit with airplanes stationed 
at Pleiku. But Americans, at least theoreti- 
cally, were not in combat in Vietnam. They 
were there as advisors and helpers. The 
guard, the perimeter around the camp, was 
South Vietnamese. Then the perimeter was 
pierced by guerrillas and by mortar attacks 
from outside, a number of Americans were 
killed, and a number of American airplanes 
were destroyed. President Johnson, in retalia- 
tion, launched air attacks on the North. 

Officials said it was the only thing he could 
do. But Times correspondent Charles Mohr, 
who had been in Vietnam for Time and then 
became our premier correspondent there, 
wrote what we call a “Q-Header,” a news 
analysis which was conventional enough ex- 
cept that it raised one very interesting point 
in a fairly low paragraph. That paragraph 
said that it was difficult to see how air at- 
tacks on the North could deal with the sit- 
uation that had been shown to exist at 
Pleiku, which was that South Vietnamese 
guards couldn't cope with the guerrillas. 
That was the essence: the South Vietnamese 
guards couldn’t cope with the guerrillas. 
Yet no one in the daily press seized on that 
fact to say, “What are we doing, then, flying 
air attacks against the North?” 

There are a number of reasons for that. I 
think the first is the orientation toward the 
official explanation, the feeling that the Pres- 
ident said it so obviously it must be the 
case. Another, almost equally important rea- 
son was that there really wasn’t an official 
spokesman on the other side. In the Senate 
there were only two outspoken critics of our 
whole involvement in Vietnam. One was Sen- 
ator Morse of Oregon; the other, Senator 
Gruening of Alaska. Senator Fulbright told 
me, “You know, I'd like to be out there 
speaking with Morse and Gruening, except I 
can’t allow myself to get associated with those 
fellows in that kind of Quixotic campaign 
against what the Administration is doing.” 
So we had no official spokesman on the other 
side, 

There was another example last October 
when Mr. Nixon came back from his Euro- 
pean trip and plunged into the election 
campaign. Why did he campaign? There are 
statements in the Times and other papers 
that he was plunging in because “Republi- 
can prospects are so good” and he’s “going 
to go in there and clinch the election vic- 
tory” and he “really wants to be part of it” 
and “we're going to push it across the top” 
and “prospects are good everywhere, partic- 
ularly for taking over the Senate.” So elec- 
tion day came. Things didn't go so well. Ofi- 
cial and background statements then came 
out declaring that the President had gone 
into the campaign in October because Re- 
publican prospects had been very bad and 
he had to get in and save the Republicans 
from a damaging defeat. Indeed, we were told, 
that is what he managed to do. Where they 
might have lost fifteen seats in the House 
they only lost nine; where they would have 
lost a number of seats in the Senate they 
only lost two; and so forth. Both versions 
can’t be true. 

Since the election there has been a good 
deal of questioning on pragmatic grounds of 
the Nixon Administration’s current rationale, 
but I don’t think there has been a pro- 
nounced effort to go back and pin the Presi- 
dent to the wall with the statements of Octo- 
ber as against the statements of November; 
not just to say, “Mr. Nixon, you are a bad fel- 
low, you misled us,” but to say to ourselves, 
“What's going on here? What’s happening 
when the President can say one thing in 
October and another thing in November and 
get equal coverage for both?” Instead of doing 
that we print today’s official statement and 
then tomorrow’s and then the next day's and 
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then the next day’s. And it often comes out 
a jumbled mess, 

In science coverage, a first-class reporter 
like Walter Sullivan of the New York Times 
is allowed a good deal of leeway to use his 
own knowledge, to come to conclusion of his 
own, to say what he thinks is important and 
not important in that field. That is also true 
in the arts. When Clive Barnes was appointed 
drama critic of the New York Times he was 
a dance critic; he was not long experienced 
in drama criticism although, as he quickly 
demonstrated, he knew a good deal about 
that field. But the day he was appointed he 
was allowed infinitely greater leeway to use 
his intelligence and come to esthetic and in- 
tellectual judgments on drama questions 
than any political reporter in the United 
States would be in a news column—no mat- 
ter if that political reporter had been deeply 
involved for twenty years in politics and was 
a man of the highest academic background, 
the greater integrity, and the deepest intel- 
lectual penetration. The political reporter 
would not be allowed the kind of leeway that 
any critic of the arts is allowed. 

So there are certain areas in which jour- 
nalists are allowed considerable leeway. But 
by and large we rely very heavily on the offi- 
cial source, and this really is what we talk 
about when we come down to the question 
of objectivity. 

If that continues far into the future what 
will it mean? I think it will mean disaster. 
In the first place—and I have learned this 
lesson bitterly—institutions always serve 
their own interests. To the extent that you 
are reliant upon institutional sources for 
news you are reliant upon a self-serving 
source which in every case will attempt to 
put the best face on the news, to interpret 
information for you in the light of its own 
interests. That is obviously not something 
to be criticized; only the degree to which an 
institution would distort the news to serve 
its own interests is really to be criticized. 
You always attempt to put the best face on 
your behavior. It is only when you tell an 
outright, flat, provable, damaging lie that you 
really transgress moral bounds. So this is 
a truism—a fact of life—that reporters have 
to understand if they are relying upon in- 
stitutions: they are relying upon a self-serv- 
ing interest. 

Secondly, institutions today, more than at 
any time in my lifetime, are under chal- 
lenge precisely because they are irrelevant 
in many ways and are “out of touch.” Life 
has changed, taken the ground out from un- 
der them. We see this in the universities, 
in the churches, in political institutions, 
These institutions have stood still while the 
world has moved out from under them. 
Therefore you are going not only to a self- 
serving source for news but to a source that 
simply may not know what it’s talking about. 
Anybody who has been roaming the country 
as a reporter in the last few years can cite 
examples of having gone to a perfectly re- 
spectable institution, to a highly official 
source, and taken a statement that seems 
to have absolute surface validity, only to find 
that as events unfolded it meant nothing 
because it was out of touch with reality. 

Another point, related to the second one, 
is that there are forces and currents at work 
in the world which are not institutional yet 
are profoundly important—which affect the 
Way every person in the world lives, the way 
we will live, the way our children will live, 
the way we will organize ourselves. I ques- 
tion, for instance, whether three currents 
that are easily visible in this country are in- 
stitutional in nature: the attempt among 
young people to find new ways of living; the 
dissatisfaction among black people; and the 
dissatisfaction of women. As is always the 
case, institutions are scrambling to get in 
touch and to take advantage of these move- 
ments, But if you restrict yourself to institu- 
tional sources you are going to miss a great 
deal of what is most important. 
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This can be seen in the debate in Wash- 
ington over the protectionist trade measure 
known as the “Mills Bill.” You may find the 
background in economic journals and in 
smaller magazines, but very little will be 
printed in the daily press about the fact 
that over a long period we have shifted 
from an industrial economy to a post-indus- 
trial economy. Production of services now 
is more important than the production of 
goods. By 1980 production of services will 
totally dominate our economy. You can ex- 
port services through the international cor- 
poration, which is a proposition quite apart 
from trade restrictions; you can export serv- 
ices through foreign aid, which is government 
policy; but that is about the limit of it. What 
you export, by and large, are goods. 


“LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM” IS THE 
ONLY ANSWER 


Now, if the American economy, out of a 
whole complex of forces that have nothing to 
do with institutional action, is shifting from 
production of goods to production of sery- 
ices, then at some point—perhaps already— 
exports become far less important than in the 
past, And if exports are less important then 
the question of foreign countries’ retaliat- 
ing against our exports is less important. It 
is this kind of movement that I think is a 
great force behind the trade bill. But it is 
this kind of thing on which we have too little 
reporting. If a reporter goes to cover the 
Mills Bill and all he knows is what Wilbur 
Mills or some trade association or a White 
House official tells him, then how can he 
help his readers understand what really is in 
the national interest? 

The same thing is true on military policy. 
It is an article of faith among liberals that 
we are being taken over by the military, that 
influences are running the Government. But 
that was really happening back in the Fifties 
when none of us realized it and nobody wrote 
anything about it. Today the trend is more 
nearly the other way, down, by almost any 
measure—by per cent of Gross National Prod- 
uct, by absolute expenditures, by numbers 
of men in the military, by commitments 
abroad, by civilian opposition. By almost any 
measurement, militarism is on the defensive 
in America. 

We not only missed the trend, and we're 
not only missing the trend nowadays, but we 
missed the turnaround point, in the sense of 
its being a turnaround point. The reason? 
We come back inevitably to reliance on offi- 
cial sources instead of reliance on our own 
brains, our own intelligence, our own ability 
to go out and find out and write about what 
is happening in the world. 

The nature of the world we are coming 
into, I think, is clear. We are entering an age 
not of reform, because reform is when insti- 
tutions themselves take the lead and change 
themselves and adapt to new conditions; and 
not an age of revolution because that is when 
revolutionaries replace one institution with 
another—usually worse than the one we had 
to begin with. Instead, we are entering an 
age of transformation. It is rather like the 
process that takes place within our own bo- 
dies; after so many years our bodies are to- 
tally changed, even though we don’t realize 
it. The famous murderer Nathan Leopold, 
when trying to get a job in order to qualify 
for release from prison, made the point that 
there was not a single cell remaining in his 
body of the young man who killed a child 
in Chicago in the 1920s—that all the cells in 
his body were different. We change—from 
childhood into middle age to old age—and 
the process of regeneration continues with 
others who follow. I think it is this kind of 
age that we are coming into. 

And it is proceeding at express-train speed. 
That is the thing we must grasp. It is hap- 
pening in ways that aren’t seen, aren’t under- 
stood, aren’t described to us, because it is not 
institutional. Institutionally, in Congress re- 
form of the Electoral College has been 
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blocked. But in fact for many years now our 
electoral processes have been changed in ways 
we still don’t fully grasp, by television. Last 
year we thought that political spot commer- 
cials were going to have a tremendous im- 
pact, and they didn’t. What does? We don’t 
fully know. We just know that our electoral 
process is being changed, even though in- 
stitutional reform of it has everywhere failed. 

Another example: almost everywhere that 
State constitutional reforms go on the ballot 
they are ultimately defeated. Nonetheless 
state governments are being changed. Local 
governments are being changed. They are 
being changed by processes that we don't 
understand, by demands that people are 
making upon them that they didn’t make be- 
fore or by the absence of demands that once 
were made, by the rise and fall of sources of 
income, of problems, and so forth. What an 
impact on local and state government the 
automobile made! That was fifty years ago 
or more. It is that kind of thing, more than 
institutional acts, that describes the age. 

In the mid-Fifties, particularly in the 
South, we thought that the Supreme Court 
decisions and the rise of the civil rights 
movement were going to be of enormous 
historical consequence. So indeed they were, 
but paling into insignificance by the his- 
torical consequences of something that many 
of us didn’t even know was going on, which 
certainly had no institutional base—the 
enormous migration, one of the great mi- 
grations of history, of the black people out 
of the rural areas of the South into the cities. 
That was a historical movement of conse- 
quences that we yet can hardly begin to see 
at a time when most authorities think the 
civil rights movement is, if not dead, at 
least merged into this other process of great- 
er importance. 

And isn’t it true that the dehumanization 
of life by advancing technology, which we 
can all identify, is producing in our young 
people the profoundest demands for re- 
turn to human principles and to human ways 
of living? The input is producing, in many 
ways, the opposite result. 

How can the news media cope with this 
age of transformation? Certainly not by 
institutional coverage—by increasing the 
number of reporters in the Washington bu- 
reau of the New York Times and spreading 
them more widely over governmental insti- 
tutions, most of which, if not moribund, are 
at least by now centripetal in the sense that 
they serve mainly themselves. Nor can we 
cope with the age of transformation by 
formula writing and editing, by saying there 
are certain and only ways that you can 
communicate with people. The age can’t be 
coped with by “brainstorming’’—by selection 
of brilliant editors who confer with them- 
selves twice a day and decide what ought 
to be in the newspaper and who ought to 
write it and where it can best be fitted. Nor 
can it be covered by the retarded child of 
brainstorming, group journalism—flooding 
an area with fifty reporters—or by the sort 
of comprehensive futility which has been 
the reliance of the New York Times so often 
in the past: the vacuum cleaner concept that 
everything that happens must be reported. 

A lot of people say, “You know, Adolph 
Ochs was the great publisher of alltime,” 
which no doubt is true in the United States. 
“And his concept was comprehensiveness and 
objectivity.” That was his concept for his 
time, but I believe his concept basically was 
to have a newspaper that served his time. 
And the newspaper that served his time is 
quite different from the newspaper that will 
serve our time. 

I have no institutional formula for such 
a newspaper. Indeed, the essence of what I 
am saying is that there cannot be an insti- 
tutional or a professional formula that will 
cope with it. “Let a hundred flowers bloom” 
is the only recommendation anyone can 
make. But there are at least two underlying 
things that we must do to serve the pur- 
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pose. First, we must get the best people to 
work as journalists. We must seek out those 
with the highest intellectual standards, with 
the highest purpose, and above all the best 
writers we can get—good writers in the 
broadest literary sense, who have sensitivity 
to what happens around them, who under- 
stand how the specific can be translated into 
the general, who in the best sense are the 
novelists of their time. The novel, the good 
novel, has always been the best journalism. 

The other thing we must do is, having got 
all those good writers, we must create the 
kind of conditions in which they can do 
their best work. We can't do that by impos- 
ing formula writing, by imposing group 
journalism. We are talking about artists. 
This is the only way that we can cope with 
an age of transformation, to really begin to 
serve our great purpose in life. 

Just as dehumanizing produces—and will 
produce—ever growing demands for a hu- 
mane life and for humane dealings with 
one another, it seems to me that as we are 
more and more bombarded with visual and 
auditory images, there will be an irresistible 
demand for the word and for the meaning 
the word can convey. For the long future of 
journalism, that is our challenge. 


WHITNEY M. YOUNG, JR. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
memorial service for Whitney M. Young, 
Jr., conducted at the Riverside Church 
in New York City on March 16, 1971, was 
for me a deeply moving experience. Quiet 
words of profound respect for this great 
man were spoken from the heart, but 
they were addressed to the heart and the 
conscience of all of us who were there 
and, I believe, to all the people of 
America. 

Recently, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Harold R. Sims, acting executive director 
of the National Urban League, I have 
been privileged to receive the texts of the 
eulogies delivered by three gentlemen 
whose participation in such a service had 
been expressly requested by Whitney 
Young some time before his death: Dr. 
Benjamin E. Mays, of Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. Howard Thurman, of 
Boston University School of Theology; 
and Dr. Peter H. Samson, White Plains, 
N.Y.. Community Church, Unitarian. 

The statements of these gentlemen are 
more a challenge to the present than a 
remembrance of the past. In the words 
of Dr. Thurman: 

There was with him an ever present sense 
of urgency. His aim always was to act so effec- 
tively in the present as to determine the past 
as a goodly heritage and to shape the future 
as a fulfillment of our dreams and hopes. 


Again, in the exhortation of Dr. Sam- 
son: 

Let this, then, be his memorial: that a 
host of men and women and children, in- 
clusively human in their larger loyalty, shall 
in their hearts and acts live true to the com- 
mon cause of human equality whose insignia 
he wore and whose discipline he lived. 


To Dr. Mays, we should be indebted 
for bringing words of truth about the life 
of Whitney Young: 

Whitney Young was a committed man. 
And this commitment was to the people but 
primarily to the black man who was and is 
among the most poorly housed and who for 
the most part sits at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic world. 

He told the people the truth. He told busi- 
ness and government what the facts were and 
challenged them in a big way to live up to 
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their responsibilities in improving the life of 
all the people, 


Truly, as Dr. Mays concluded, Whitney 
Young “‘did so much in so few years.” It 
remains for us to build upon those ac- 
complishments, to make America truly a 
land full of human freedom and genuine 
equal opportunity. This must be our 
pledge to the memory and the hopes of 
this great leader and servant of our 
people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the eulogies delivered by Dr. 
Mays, Dr. Thurman, and Dr. Samson at 
the memorial service for Whitney Young, 
Jr., be included at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the eulogies 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EULOGY OF WHITNEY YOUNG, JR. 
(By Dr. Benjamin Mays) 

Every man who has sympathy and em- 
pathy for the man farthest down, who be- 
lieves that every stomach should be ade- 
quately fed, every body well clothed, each 
family decently housed and every mind am- 
ply trained; whose philosophy is that no 
man should be denied because his skin is 
black and none favored because his eyes are 
blue; and who believes that it is possible for 
peoples of different races and cultures to live 
together in harmony and mutual respect 
must choose the profession in which he will 
work, the battle ground on which he will 
fight and the method he will use. 

Whitney Young had the mind, the integ- 
rity and the will to succeed in many pro- 
fessions: law, medicine, engineering and 
religion. But he chose social work, believing 
that there he could serve his country and 
black people best. His arena of battle was 
among the people whose needs are greatest. 

His method of attack was direct commu- 
nity involvement of educators, industrialists, 
the middle class, government and the poor in 
an effort to abolish poverty, provide better 
housing for the poor, jobs for the unem- 
ployed, decent wages for the underpaid and 
better education for the illiterate. 

There was no generation gap between 
Whitney Young and myself. We shared a 
common philosophy and spoke a common 
language on what the United States needs 
to do to make it possible for every American 
to achieve a life of dignity and respect. I 
came to know Whitney Young well in 1954 
when he became Dean of the Atlanta Uni- 
versity School of Social Work. His office was 
only a few hundred yards from mine. Though 
both of us were extremely busy, we fre- 
quently exchanged views on what should be 
done to improve the lot of the black man in 
this country and what we could do to bring 
whites and blacks closer together in an ef- 
fort to heal the wound resulting from three 
and one-half centuries of slavery, segrega- 
tion and alienation. Though not obvious on 
the surface, it soon dawned upon me that 
Whitney Young was a committed man. And 
this commitment was to the people but pri- 
marily to the black man who was and is 
among the most poorly housed and who for 
the most part sits at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic world. When we talked about the offer 
to Head the National Urban League I sensed 
that it was not the higher salary which the 
Urban League offered that attracted him 
most but he saw in the Urban League posi- 
tion an opportunity to do something in a 
big way to provide jobs for thousands upon 
thousands of people who had no work and to 
help other thousands to advance on the job 
and to get business and government more 
deeply involved in programs designed to lift 
America’s poor to a place of decency and re- 
spectability. 

In his speeches and writings, there was 
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no pleading and beggings. He told the people 
the truth. He told business and government 
what the facts were and challenged them in 
a big way to live up to their responsibilities 
in improving the life of all the people. Whit- 
ney Young believed that blacks and whites 
cannot elude each other and that we must 
live together and work together. This 
philosophy was most beautifully phrased by 
Whitney Young himself when he said not 
long ago: “If we must polarize in this coun- 
try, let us not polarize on the basis of race 
or religion or economic status, but let us 
polarize on the basis of decent people versus 
indecent people—between those who are 
good and those who are bad.” I would call 
his method “effective non-violence.” If one’s 
life is to be judged more by results than 
by rhetoric, Whitney Young's life was most 
rewarding. Not as rewarding as Whitney 
would have it, for a man possessed with a 
dream and driven on by a sense of mission 
cannot be satisfied with the results, however 
commendable they may be. 

If it is true that among the truly great 
men of history are to be found those who 
had great compassion for “the least of these” 
and if it is true that immortality is guar- 
anteed to those who respond helpfully, 
sympathetically and understandingly to 
human need, then Whitney Young qualifies. 
He did so much in so few years. 

Several decades ago, I picked up a dirty 
page from a newspaper and found these 
anonymous words which are applicable to 
Whitney Young. This man allowed no sand 
to burn under his feet. He did his work as 
if called into the world to champion the 
cause of the man farthest down. The title 
of the poem is “God’s Minute,” and with it 
I close: 

Gop’s MINUTE 
I have only just a minute 
Only sixty seconds in it 
Forced upon me, 
Can't refuse it, 
Didn't seek it, 
Didn't choose it 
But it’s up to me to use it. 
I must suffer if I lose it 
Give account if I abuse it 
Just a tiny Httle minute 
But eternity is in it. 


That was Whitney Young. 


WHITNEY YOUNG: EULOGY DELIVERED AT 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH, MarcH 16, 1971 
(By Dr. Howard Thurman) 

The time and the place of man’s life on 
earth is the time and place of his body, but 
the meaning, significance of his life is as far- 
reaching and redemptive as his gifts, his ded- 
ication, his response to the demands of his 
times, the total commitment of his powers 

can make it. 

Whitney Young is dead. This is his fact 
and our reality. To those who were a part 
of him by ties of blood and intimacy we 
hesitate to profane your sorrow with our 
spoken words. Out of our own sorrow, 
though detached, we share with you the 
agony of your grief, the anguish of your heart 
finds echo in our own. We cannot enter into 
all you feel nor bear with you the burden 
of your pain. But from within the privacy 
of our own spirits we give the strength of 
our caring, the warmth of those who seek 
to understand the silent storm-swept bar- 
renness of so great a loss. And we do this, 
each of us, in quiet ways that on your lone- 
ly path you may not walk alone. 

It is my assignment to speak of the pres- 
ent as the living experience of a living man, 
Whitney. Obviously, this cannot be done. 
But what we may do is to feel somewhat of 
the texture of the fabric of this gifted man. 
To him the present was the point at which 
the past and the future meet. But it was 
this! He saw more clearly than many others 
that the present was always becoming the 
past and the future was always becoming 
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the present. Hence there was with him an 
ever present sense of urgency. His aim al- 
ways was to act so effectively in the present 
as to determine the past as a goodly heritage 
and to shape the future as a fulfillment of 
our dreams and hopes. 

What of the present? It is at least a time 
of paradox and dilemma. The Paradox: 
American life is largely controlled and 
dominated by white society. Within that so- 
ciety there is a minority who have in their 
hands the power of yeto and certification over 
the economic and in some ways the social 
life of the vast majority of the population 
both black and white; while at the same 
time this vast majority is poor and depend- 
ent, ours is an affluent society in the midst of 
of which are to be found vast numbers who 
may be designated as among the Wretched of 
the earth. That such contrasts persist as & 
commonplace in our land is the essence of & 
most cruel paradox. 

Whitney Young understood this as few 
men in our time. His commitment was two- 
fold—one, to the overwhelming task of feel- 
ing his way into the grain in the wood of 
the dominant white man and to rationalize 
the insight into a technique of understand- 
ing and negotiation. This understanding 
made him aware of the areas of vulnerabil- 
ity in which a social conscience could be 
aroused and evoked. While the negotiation 
would be from within a common framework 
of enlightened self-interest. 

Whitney Young knew that it did not mat- 
ter how far ahead of himself a turtle put 
his two front feet, he could not move his 
body until he brought up his hind legs. 
Hence there brooded over all the full ranged 
scope of his negotiations, strategies and 
plans, this insistence like the spirit of the 
hive over the apiary—Bring up the rear— 
Bring up the rear. 

The second aspect of Whitney’s commit- 
ment was to the masses of the poor, both 
black and white, but with a major concern 
for the black poor. It was his insight that 
the black poor are not only poor but also 
that they live in an intimate climate of 
poverty. The climate of poverty is an inner 
atmosphere of the spirit, it dries up the 
springs of self-esteem and often renders im- 
potent confidence in the meaning and the 
significance of the private life. 

He identified with the plight of the poor 
and in so doing placed his professional 
skills and the resources of the Urban League 
at the disposal of their predicament, Any 
examination of the record of the organiza- 
tion would indicate this clearly. But he did 
more than this. He identified with the poor 
man himself. It was this latter identification 
that made heavy his days and placed at the 
center of his spirit an unrelieved frustra- 
tion. Thus he could empathize with the 
fear, the despair, the anger and the stark 
ache of those who had no windbrake of eco- 
nomic security behind which they could take 
refuge and give to their families some meas- 
ure of immunity against the eco- 
nomic forces surrounding their lives. He 
worked within the paradox in the direction 
of effective solution, seeking to create ways 
by which the poor would be brought into di- 
rect contact with the resources of the rich, 
thereby creating a community of common 
sharing, mutual dependence and effective 
economic participation. He was a bridge be- 
tween; he was not a beggar. Instinctively he 
seems to have known how hard it is for one 
man to forgive another man because he is 
able to help him, Thus his creative genius 
expressed itself in recognizing the healthy 
self respect that accrued to the man who was 
able to exchange a skill In the open market 
for goods, services and security. So the 
Paradox. 

I allow myself only a summarizing com- 
ment on one of the central dilemmas of the 
present. Whitney recognized the new sense 
of identity in the black community growing 
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out of the will to separateness in contrast 
with the will to community with the larger 
white society. He saw clearly that a man 
must be at home somewhere before he can be 
at home everywhere. He was a black man 
identified in his roots with his own people. 
It was his understanding that in the per- 
spective of history the will to separate and 
the will to segregate often could not be dis- 
tinguished one from the other. Therefore, 
between blacks and whites in America there 
must always be a swinging door which no 
man and no circumstance must be allowed 
to shut. To Whitney, ours is a common des- 
tiny; therefore he put the weight of his mind, 
the gift of his imagination and the magic 
of humor on the side of a concept of so- 
ciety big enough to provide for the widest 
divergencies to nourish each other in 4 
creative continuum of fulfillment which to 
him was the genius of the Democratic 
Dogma. Thus we celebrate his life and thank 
God for the gift that permitted him to com- 
panion our days. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR WHITNEY MOORE 
YOUNG, JR. 
(By Peter H. Samsom) 

Years ago Alfred Noyes wrote some lines 
about the pioneer astronomer Copernicus, 
and I hope it would not unduly embarrass 
Whitney Young to say that they apply as 
well to him. 

“I caught the fire from those who went 

before, 

Bearers of the torch who could not see 

The goal to which they strained. I caught 
their fire, 

And carried it only a little way beyond; 

But there are those that wait for it, I know, 

Those who will carry it on to victory. 

I dare not fail them. 

Looking back, I see ~ 
Those others—fallen, with their arms out- 

stretched, 
Dead, pointing to the future.” 


Another pioneer has fallen, his life in- 
complete, cut off in midstream; his arm 
outstretched, pointing to the future. The 
whole thrust of Whitney Young’s life was 
toward the future. This was the humanistic 
kind of immortality in which he believed 
as religiously as others believe in a life to 
come in another world. 

Now we are keepers of his immortality, 
with all men and women and children every- 
where whose faith in the future he put into 
action. We now are bearers of the torch he 
had to lay down so early. 

Whitney Young was nothing, if not a real- 
ist. He was warmed by the fire of an ideal 
hope, but steadied by a realistic appraisal of 
what we was up against. He knew that the 
conditions he sought to change had been 
very long in the making, and are strong in 
their founding. He knew that the wrongs of 
our society could never be righted by the 
further wrong of human violence, and 
would certainly not be blown away by the 
hot air of rhetoric. 

But his realism about the future gave 
him no excuse for taking it easy, or relaxing 
his pressure upon the major influences of 
our society. He often said “There are always 
ways not to do what you don’t want to 
do. ...A nation that can send men to 
walk on the moon can eliminate its 
ghettos, if it wants to’”—and he tried to 
make us want to enough. 

He knew that social change is a man-sized 
job, a community-sized job, a nation-sized 
job—a job for the long haul, demanding the 
support of every segment of us: of those 
holding economic power and with it the 
leverage to make a real difference, and of 
those whose self-identity and economic 
strength he saw as indispensable if they are 
fully to participate in the larger society of 
which they are a part. 
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Whitney wasn’t much for labels, and he 
cared even less for the lazy, rigid mind that 
underlies them. “Nobody who's working for 
black people is a moderate; we're all militants 
in different ways”, he used to say. “I can’t 
afford the luxury of a dogmatic position 
that says ‘I won't make any compromises’, 
because I’m dealing with the real world.” 

Naturally he was often misunderstood— 
by the Left as too docile, by the Right as 
too militant. But he went quietly and 
steadily about his unromantic task of open- 
ing doors between people in the great house 
of mankind, creating jobs and opportunities 
for training, helping the estranged and the 
embittered to talk to each other and to 
begin to work together. 

With his compassionate heart and in- 
novative mind, he too had a dream. His 
dream was the open society, based on mutual 
respect, beyond racism of whatever color, 
racism in whatever polite or raucous form. 
He warned again and again that what can 
fatally wreck the hope of that open society is 
for people to separate from each other and 
cluster in fear or self-righteousness around 
the opposing poles of their lesser loyalties, or 
to fly into social tantrums for the sake of 
whatever cause—which then must wait the 
longer for realization. 

For this he will live in that part of our 
hearts where somehow we must find the 
courage to press on without him: for the 
truth that he began to make real, that the 
people of this land—yes, of the world—can 
and will yet join their minds and hearts and 
hands with each other, uniting and not frag- 
menting their divinely human talents and 
energies in the common human cause that is 
larger than any one of them. 

Separation was the evil he strove in all his 
ways to overcome—separation between white 
and black and brown. Separation was the 
wrong he believed we shall overcome, separa- 
tion and the uncaring and cruelty between 
people that flow from it. Peacefully, persist- 
ently, he prodded us and the corporations 
and the government toward the better way 
of building bridges between people, who to- 
gether with each other and with the rich re- 
sources of this gifted land, must tackle the 
enormous problems that none of us can hope 
to meet alone, let alone solve. 

And now his valiant striving is over. But 
his life and his labor will fall short of their 
full meaning unless we who knew and loved 
him uphold the aims that made his life 
strong and sure. He has fallen, but his out- 
stretched arm points toward the future. Let 
this, then, be his memorial: that a host of 
men and women and children, inclusively 
human in their larger loyalty, shall in their 
hearts and acts live true to the common 
cause of human equality whose insignia he 
wore and whose discipline he lived. “Equal”: 
this was his sign, the symbol of his hope: 
Because he once was vital and is gone, 

We who honor him are conservators 
Of wealth too precious to be lightly sped to 
earth. 


While we care, something of him persists. . . . 


Let his voice speak to us through the 
words of his own people, echoing down from 
another time and another condition of life— 
but the words now carrying a new and hu- 
manized meaning: the bettering of this life 
on earth with equality for all the sons of 
man in this world. Hear the old words—they 
could be his: 

“Oh walk together, children, 

Walk together, children, 

Don’t you get weary— 

There's a great Camp Meeting in the Prom- 
ised Land.” 


TAX BREAK CRITICISMS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed Nixon administration tax break 
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has met with serious criticism from noted 
law authorities. This criticism has led to 
considerable uncertainty among the busi- 
ness community as to whether the 
regulation will be invalidated by the 
courts. 

I would like to draw the attention of my 
colleagues to an outstanding report on 
the depreciation issue which appeared in 
the London Economist of May 8, 1971. 
As that report concludes: 


The use of an administrative measure to 
replace one abolished by Congress introduces 
political and legal conflict and thus heightens 
the uncertainty. 


I have long contended that the proper 
means of stimulating the economy is 
through reinstatement of the investment 
tax credit at a level 10 percent. Such a 
tax credit would be enacted by the Con- 
gress rather than by an unlawful excess 
of executive authority and would be 
absolutely free from doubt as to its 
validity. In this regard I submit for the 
Recorp two respected business tax re- 
ports which indicate the serious extent 
of the uncertainty created by the de- 
preciation proposals. Such uncertainty 
can only be ended by enactment of an 
investment tax credit and repeal of the 
Treasury regulations in questions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that article from the London Econ- 
omist and the two tax reports in question 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MATTER OF DEPRECIATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—For three days this 
week, the Treasury sat as judge and jury 
over a little matter of $37 billion which the 
Administration proposes to allow industry in 
the form of more generous depreciation al- 
lowances when paying taxes. The very phrase 
“depreciation allowances” is an immediate 
switch-off phrase; it reeks of technicalities 
beyond the wit of laymen and of most Con- 
gressmen—a subject surely fit only for law- 
yers and accountants. In announcing the 
change on January 11th President Nixon 
emphasized its “highly technical” nature and 
sought to pass it off as a mere administrative 
reform. To buttress the argument that the 
reform did not require legislation, Treasury 
Officials stated that it was not a tax cut, 
merely a matter of timing. 

Companies were to be allowed to depreci- 
ate their assets for tax purposes over a period 
shorter (or longer) by as much as 20 per 
cent than is laid down in the guidelines in- 
stituted in 1962. Since the total allow- 
ance would remain the same, it was 
argued, the Treasury would not be handing 
out any more money. This line of reasoning 
incorporated a semantic confusion, It is true 
that a company making an investment of $1 
million would still write off $1 million, but 
in eight years rather than ten. Yet in fact 
companies make investments year by year— 
and under accelerated depreciation the 
Treasury collects less revenue year by year 
than it would otherwise do. The Treasury 
estimates the loss at $2.7 billion in the 1972 
fiscal year, starting on July Ist, with a total 
of $37 billion for the decade. 

There, thanks to the abstruseness of the 
subject, the matter would have lain; a large 
tax change presented as a small administra- 
tive measure. But this would be to reckon 
without the groups of Administration 
watchers that have grown up in the wake 
of Mr. Ralph Nader’s demonstration of the 
power of the well-informed citizen in a dem- 
ocratic state. Lawyers in Mr. Nader's public 
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interest research group thought that the 
Administration was probably exceeding the 
constitutional power which gave to Congress 
the right “to lay and collect taxes” and 
that, at the very least, it was taking a major 
decision without sufficient public debate. 

So they threatened to challenge the legal- 
ity of the changes on the ground that pub- 
lic hearings had not been held. The Treasury 
then agreed to hold hearings, even claiming 
that these had been planned all along. Mr. 
John Gardner's movement for more rational 
government, Common Cause, diverted some 
of its energies to this esoteric battle. And 
the Taxation with Representation lobby, 
which tries to bring the general public into 
the debate about tax changes which is usu- 
ally conducted solely by powerful pressure 
groups, weighed in by distributing state- 
ments by both sides. Other groups have been 
agitating against what they see as a diver- 
sion to corporate pockets of money that 
would be better used to alleviate social ills. 

The hearings centered on two groups of is- 
sues: whether the Treasury was exceeding 
its administrative prerogative and whether 
the changes made sound economics. Mean- 
while Mr. Edwin Cohen, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for tax policy had al- 
ready said that we don’t anticipate changing 
our mind. As a very practical matter, a busi- 
nessman can rely on this going into effect 
in its broad outline. 

The question of the scope of administrative 
authority was hotted up by Senator Muskie 
the day before the hearings began. He re- 
leased to the press an internal memorandum 
that a top Treasury official, Mr. John Nolan, 
had submitted to the White House before 
Christmas. It judged that legislation would 
not be needed to reduce the life of assets 
by 20 per cent as long as the reserve ratio test 
(see box) was retained. The current proposals 
include the abolition of this test. Mr. Nolan 
has changed his mind since writing that pre- 
liminary memo and the Treasury now argues 
that the wording of the tax code allows it 
discretion, that it has exercised such dis- 
cretion several times and that the reserve 
ratio test has not, in fact, operated since it 
was introduced. Some support for the Treas- 
ury’s position can be found in the absence 
from the hearings of top Senators and Con- 
gressmen from the committees most con- 
cerned with fiscal policy who are usually 
jealous in guarding their prerogatives. But 
once the hearings are over the opposition may 
take its challenge to court. 

The economic argument for the changes 
was the simple one that higher allowances 
for depreciation would be an incentive to 
greater investment and modernisation of fa- 
cilities and that, by comparison with other 
countries, American allowances were paltry. 
The latter may be true, but the relationship 
between investment allowances and invest- 
ment is unproven. As the chart shows, the 
decline in profits last year was offset by a 
handy increase in the value of depreciation 
allowances from natural causes so that cash 
fiow and dividends were kept up. If com- 
panies are going to pass the money on to 
their shareholders, the case for higher ealiow- 
ances is weakened. 

Between 1963 and 1969 investment tax 
credits helped to set the framework for high 
capital spending. These credits were done 
away with on President Nixon's recommenda- 
tion in 1969—and the revised depreciation al- 
lowances are clearly a politically digestible 
substitute. The argument against the sub- 
stitute as compared with the original credit 
is that as an incentive to invest it is less 
direct and therefore probably weaker in its 
effect, though it may actually cost the Treas- 
ury more and give more money to the 
corporations, 

Furthermore, the new arrangements will 
probably not act to stimulate investment un- 
til reflation is already well under way. The 
worst sort of environment for business in- 
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vestment is uncertainty. And the switch 
from one type of encouragement to another 
has helped to create it. The use of an admin- 
istrative measure to replace one abolished 
by Congress introduces political and legal 
conflict and thus heightens the uncertainty. 


* - * . * 


Depreciation is the amount of money which 
a company writes off against profits as the 
assets, which generate those profits, get used 
up. The rate of depreciation is based on a 
business judgment of how long the assets 
remain useful and companies can charge 
what ever they like as long as auditors are 
persuaded that it is reasonable. But the tax 
authorities are much more strict about how 
much depreciation may be set off against 
taxable income and have firm guidelines for 
depreciation allowances. In 1962 the Internal 
Revenue Service classified American industry 
into about 50 groups and assigned depreci- 
able lives to most of the assets in each group. 
For example, assets in gas and electricity 
transmission were given a life of 30 years, 
in railways 14, in mining 10, in aerospace 
eight. 

To guard against the possibility that com- 
panies might not use the funds gained from 
tax concessions to replace assets, a reserve 
ratio test was concocted. This related the ac- 
cumulated annual dollops of depreciation to 
the assets that the reserve was being built 
up to replace. 

In fact, the practical difficulties of cal- 
culating the ratio test have meant that it 
has remained in abeyance. But, unless it is 
repeated, the IRS is now going to have to put 
it into effect. If the lives set by the guide- 
lines are shortened by 20 per cent (or length- 
ened by 20 per cent, which is why the pro- 
posals are referred to as the “asset deprecia- 
tion range system”) and there is no test, then 
all connection between depreciation and the 
concept of “useful life” is severed. Critics 
maintain that this severance can only be ac- 
complished by congressional action. 

THE KIPLINGER Tax LETTER, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1971. 


Dear Sm: Liberalized depreciation rules 
are turning into a major fracas. Outcome 
will have a hefty impact on business profits 
for years to come. But for now, companies 
are caught in the middle . . . showing un- 
certainty about whether to go forward with 
the new rules or stand pat with old. 

Eruption of opposition caught Treasury by 
surprise .. . unexpected. Its intention when 
it first announced the easings in Jan, was 
simple .. . put them into effect immediately. 
Then when some Nader-type gadfiies ob- 
jected to this procedure, it decided to issue 
proposed regulations. Now the administra- 
tion finds itself embroiled in a full-scale 
battle. 

Main objection is that officials lack the au- 
thority to ease up. Argument is that Treas- 
ury is going beyond permissible limits of tax 
law, and that depreciation changes of such 
scope require action by Congress. This is the 
argument that will finally drag the issue into 
the courts. 

Other objection centers around priori- 
ties . .. whether the gov't should be passing 
out about 35 billions in tax relief to busi- 
ness firms over a 10-year period instead of 
putting the money into other purposes. This 
is the argument of the politicians, includ- 
ing all of the leading Democratic contend- 
ers for the Presidency .. . Muskie, McGovy- 
ern and Bayh. Doesn't carry any legal weight, 
but it could carry weight in Congress. 

As for business groups, they also object... 
mildly, to be sure . . . because the deprecia- 
tion easings don’t go far enough for some of 
them. They all support the basic approach 
of giving most companies a 20% leeway in 
how fast they can write off assets. But they 
want additional latitude in deducting repair 
paso and they want easing applied to foreign 
assets, 
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Treasury is prepared to take on all comers. 
It has hired a hall to listen to an array of 
witnesses testify pro and con starting on 
May 3, but it is NOT going to back off from 
its basic position. That’s certain. 

Gov't is convinced it has a legal right to 
do what it’s doing, and cites previous ad- 
ministrative changes in treatment of depre- 
ciation . . . especially the 1962 Democratic 
overhaul when present guidelines were set. 

From a business standpoint then, this is 
what to look forward to: 

Final depreciation regulations will follow 
after the hearings. 

Suit will be filed in court by opponents to 
overturn the rules or at least get an in- 
junction, This could cause uncertainty for 
years, for they plan to carry the fight to the 
Supreme Court if they have to. 

Treasury will ask Congress to validate its 
action with a law if it finally loses in court, 
but outcome of such a move is in doubt. 

All this will take time . . . and business 
will be on hook meanwhile, unsure of whether 
the easier depreciation regulations are legal 
or not. For now, we hear that many com- 
panies are planning to stay away from them, 
stick to the present methods until they feel 
more confidence in new ones, 

A way to use new depreciation method and 
still act cautiously is being worked out by 
some firms. Their concern is that if they 
switch and the regulations are eventually 
overturned, they might be in a bind .. . have 
to pay additional taxes without funds to do 
so. So their accountants are suggesting that 
they set up a special contingency reserve 
in addition to regular depreciation re- 
serves . Spread between old and new 
write-offs. 

Note that such a reserve would NOT be 
tax deductible ... would be for company use 
only. But it would reflect in reports to stock- 
holders by lowering earnings . .. which com- 
pany might or might not want to do. 

Alternatively, ignoring new method could 
mean permanent tax loss. 

Tax PLANNING IDEAS: FIVE-PRONGED ATTACK 

Poses THREAT TO ADR SYSTEM AND MULTI- 

BILLION DOLLAR BONANZA 


As hearings on IRS’ proposed ADR (Asset 
Depreciation Range) system regs near (they 
are set for May 3), the proposal seems to be 
getting it from all sides. In fact, there are at 
least five different angles of attack. 

(1) Capitol Hill: Important senators on 
Capitol Hill—Muskie and Bayh, to mention 
two—have leveled attacks on ADR. Bayh has 
a “sense of the Senate” resolution against it. 

While technical tax issues don’t usually 
get much of a public airing, simply because 
they are so technical, this issue is not all that 
technical; and at a time when the individual 
taxpayer is seriously hurting under the com- 
bined impact of federal, state and local taxes, 
it is possible that ADR, if and when adopted, 
could be erased by Congressional action. 

(2) The Press: The New York Times has 
condemned the ADR proposal as a giant tax 
giveaway at a time when we can ill afford it. 
Other sectors of the press can be expected to 
follow the Times’ lead. 

(3) The Academic Community: The attack 
from the academic community is being led 
by Professor Boris I. Bittker of Yale, an out- 
standing tax authority and scholar. He’s put 
together a closely reasoned, 25-page memo in 
opposition and has submitted it to IRS. If 
IRS itself is not impressed, others will be. 

(4) John Q. Taxpayer: Consumer groups 
and some union groups have voiced opposi- 
tion on behalf of John Q. Taxpayer, ques- 
tioning the wisdom of billions of dollars of 
tax relief for business or some sectors of the 
business community while his tax woes 
mount, 

(5) The Disadvantaged Businessman: At 
first blush, one might expect universal ac- 
claim for ADR from the business community. 
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But this hasn't been the case. There are some 
businessmen who feel disadvantaged by it. 

The fellow who went out and bought his 
new business equipment last year sees his 
competitor who goes out and buys equip- 
ment this year or next as getting a clear 
competitive advantage in the faster write- 
off. 

Then there are all those sectors of the 
business community in which equipment 
doesn’t loom large in the profit picture. 
Many of them are asking, “What about us? 
How about giving us a tax break?” 


LIKELIHOOD OF SUIT 


A suit attacking the ADR system before 
its final adoption would be premature; but 
it is not unlikely that, if and when IRS 
adopts regulations, a suit challenging the 
system and regs will be filed. The suit can 
be expected to be prosecuted by eminent tax 
counsel, and the attack can be expected to 
follow the outlines of the argument used by 
Professor Bittker in the 25-page memo re- 
ferred to above. 


THE LEGAL CASE AGAINST ADR 


It is claimed that the Treasury does not 
have the statutory authority to permit tax- 
payers to depreciate assets over the ranges 
proposed by the ADR system (using lives 
20% shorter or longer than those provided 
in the 1962 guidelines, Rev. Proc. 62-21). 

True, the Treasury has statutory author- 
ity to issue regulations either interpreting 
an ambiguous statute or filling in gaps de- 
liberately left by Congress for the admin- 
istrator to fill in. But there's a real question 
as to whether that’s what ADR is designed to 
do, especially since the Administration in 
announcing ADR laid emphasis on creating 
jobs, promoting economic growth, improving 
the balance of payments, increasing produc- 
tivity—in short, giving the economy a shot 
im the arm. 

The language used in the ADR regs is in 
many respects identical with the repealed in- 
vestment credit provisions and appears to 
be an administrative substitute for invest- 
ment credit. Professor Bittker has noted the 
strong resemblance and raised the question 
whether ADR is not in fact a substitute for 
investment credit. In his analysis, Profes- 
sor Bittker points out that the distinction 
between equipment used within and outside 
the United States made sense in the invest- 
ment credit provisions as encouraging do- 
mestic investment but doesn’t seem to make 
much sense from the standpoint of deter- 
mining useful lives. 

Professor Bittker after reviewing the back- 
ground for the development of the concept 
of depreciation for tax purposes, citing U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions and portions of 
the 1962 guidelines, concludes that the 
range of lives sanctioned by the ADR sys- 
tem exceeds the Treasury’s authority in two 
ways: 

(1) It provides for an artificial increase 
or decrease in average useful lives (as esti- 
mated by the 1962 guidelines) by 20%, un- 
related to actual changes in the underlying 
facts; and 

(2) Permits the use of these artificially 
altered averages without regard to separate 
circumstances. 

He finds little merit in law sections cited 
by the Treasury as authorizing ADR. 

If the Treasury’s authority to regulate de- 
preciation were as broad as it claims, there 
would be no need to have added the specific 
provisions added in recent years which per- 
mit fast writeoffs in some cases, such as re- 
search and development, soil and water con- 
servation, trademark and trade name ex- 
penditures, railroad rolling stock and grading 
expenditures, and other specific sections. 

He further argues that the change in use- 
ful lives is not attributable to studies made 
of useful lives. For one thing, the 1962 guide- 
lines can’t be simultaneously too long and 
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too short. Certainly, all the 1962 guidelines 
are now out of line by the same 20% error. 

Finally, ADR applies only to assets placed 
in service in 1971 and after. But if the 1962 
guidelines are out of date for post-1970 as- 
sets, they must be even more inaccurate for 
pre-1971 assets. 

While the ADR system may be a desirable 
way to step up the pace of business invest- 
ment, this is a decision that should be made 
by Congress. 

THE PRACTICAL EFFECT—WHAT TO DO 

There are two practical questions that the 
businessman and the investor are apt to 
face: 

(1) Should equipment be bought on the 
assumption that ADR will be upheld and 
that you will thus be able to get a faster 
write-off? 

(2) In making a buy, hold or sell decision 
with respect to a company which figures to 
benefit greatly by the ADR system; for ex- 
ample, equipment leasing companies and air- 
lines, should the assumption be made that 
ADR will be upheld? 

We think that the safest course is not to 
make purchases or investments on these as- 
sumptions. At this stage, look on ADR as 
offering a possible windfall. That’s all. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR MAGNU- 
SON, MARITIME DAY, SEATTLE, 
WASH., MAY 21, 1971 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Washington 
State, Senator Macnuson, was featured 
speaker for Maritime Day, May 21, 1971, 
in Seattle. His remarks, before the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce and the Pro- 
pellor Club, present clear evidence of the 
need for real cooperation between gov- 
ernment, industry, and other interests in 
the field of environment. They also point 
out the need for a healthy Merchant Ma- 
rine if we are to ride the crest of devel- 
oping world trade. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Senator MAGNUSON’S 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

It is a genuine pleasure to be here among 
so many old friends to celebrate National 
Maritime Day. This day has special meaning 
for Seattle and the Puget Sound area. The 
sea and marine environment has been an 
inextricable part of our history. It has in- 
fiuenced and continues to influence the 
quality of life of all our citizens. 

Our Puget Sound region is unique in the 
United States, an area of unsurpassed scenic 
beauty. It contains numerous and relatively 
unspoiled estuaries, islands and tidal flats 
which support abundant and varied types of 
fish and wildlife. Our marine environment is 
not only a magnificent natural heritage, but 
an important recreational and economic re- 
source. 

Of course, our area is no longer the exclu- 
sive domain of mariners, fishermen and 
others who derive their livelihood from the 
sea. However, in the economic sphere as well 
as others, there is reason to believe that 
maritime activities will increase rather than 
diminish in importance for Pudget Sound. I 
believe that they will play an even more im- 
portant economic role in the future of this 
area than they have in the recent past. 

Let me take a few moments to review some 
of the important developments in this re- 
gard, as well as some of the problems. 

It has long been my view that Puget 
Sound should strive to become the oceano- 
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graphic center of our Nation. The develop- 
ment of Puget Sound as an oceanographic 
and marine industrial center is eminently 
feasible. It would be consistent with the 
skilled labor force existing in our area, with 
the university resources and facilities of the 
region, and with long-range plans for diver- 
sification and stabilization of our economy. 
It would also permit economic expansion 
without posing a risk to the irreplaceable 
Puget Sound environment. 

We are making much progress in this 
oceanographic effort. 

I have received assurances from the new 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Agency 
that the western headquarters for the na- 
tion’s oceanographic effort will be centered 
in Seattle. Additionally, in mid-June I am 
bringing the Oceanic Subcommittee of the 
Senate Commerce Committee to Puget Sound 
along with the NOAA Administrator, Dr. 
White, to discuss and explore the future of 
the Puget Sound region for cceanic and 
Marine technology development. This is a 
tremendously exciting field and the oppor- 
tunities are such that over the long-range we 
may eventually employ as many people in the 
oceanographic field—a field totally compati- 
ble with the resources and environment of 
the Pacific Northwest—as we have employed 
in the aerospace industry. 

Of course, threats to the Puget Sound en- 
vironment are also a serious threat to our 
aspiration of making Puget Sound an ocean- 
ographic center. That is why I have repeat- 
edly said that we cannot tolerate oil spills 
of any kind. It was also one of the reaspns 
I strongly opposed the granting of oil ex- 
ploration leases for our tidelands, and was 
so pleased with Bert Cole’s decision in the 
matter. 

The threat of tanker spills still exists how- 
ever, and I have been working hard to over- 
come that. The Senate recently passed a bill 
I introduced, S. 699, to provide a system 
of voice communication between vessels. This 
will greatly reduce the risk of collision in 
waterborne transportation of petroleum. 
These collisions have resulted in several seri- 
ous oil spills, including the recent San 
Francisco Bay tragedy. Now that the Senate 
has passed the bill, I am hopeful that the 
House will act soon. 

I have also introduced legislation, S. 698, 
that would empower the Coast Guard to 
establish comprehensive rules regulating ves- 
sel movements and practices. Hearings on 
this legislation are expected to begin shortly. 
In the interim, I have asked the Coast Guard 
to station an officer at each facility in the 
Puget Sound area at which substantial quan- 
tities of oil are loaded or unloaded. 

Finally, I have prepared for introduction 
in the Senate a bill which will set tough new 
standards on tanker construction and deck 
handling equipment and procedures. This 
bill will be the auto safety bill of the mari- 
time industry. 

Through these efforts, among others, I am 
working to develop our Puget Sound region 
as an oceanographic, fisheries and aqua cul- 
ture center. 

Just as oceanography and related marine 
environment activities hold great promise 
for our area, so do more traditional maritime 
activities. Last September, after nearly a 
decade of struggle, we enacted the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1970. This legislation holds 
great promise for revitalizing our merchant 
fleet. With its passage and commitment to 
the necessary continuing support, the Gov- 
ernment has done its share. The ultimate 
success or failure, however, will depend on 
the private sector. 

This legislation not only holds forth the 
promise of revitalizing U.S. maritime capabil- 
ity generally, but can have special benefits 
for the Puget Sound region. There is no rea- 
son why a substantial number of the 300 
new vessels that are projected cannot be 
built in area shipyards. But greater vision, 
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daring and aggressiveness will be needed by 
those who manage our yards. Recently, we 
have been successful in channeling some con- 
version and reconstruction work to our ship- 
yards, This means thousands of jobs for our 
region that are badly needed. However, if 
the tremendous benefits of new construction 
orders are to be realized, our shipyards will 
have to lead the way in modernizing, making 
new capital investment, and generally be- 
coming more competitive. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1970 holds 
other benefits for Puget Sound. For example, 
it provides, for the first time, incentives for 
the construction of oceanographic vessels. 

We were also successful in the Congress in 
inserting tax incentives for coastwise vessels 
in the Alaska trade and for revitalizing our 
fishing fleet. These provisions, which are 
strongly opposed by the Administration, will 
effectively cut in half the cost of building or 
buying a new commercial fishing vessel or 
vessel for trade with Alaska. The special 
benefits of these provisions to our Puget 
Sound area are obvious. 

So the Merchant Marine Act of 1970 holds 
many possibilities. Puget Sound should spare 
no effort in taking full advantage of this 
legislation. 

For it is clear to me that the Puget Sound 
area can and should look to maritime activity 
as an important part of its economic future. 
The Port of Seattle is leading the way by 
example. It has been one of the few bright 
spots in an otherwise bleak economic pic- 
ture, From 1966 to 1970, Port revenue more 
than doubled from #8 million to over $18 
million, The value of products moving 
through the Port increased from $338 million 
in 1966 to $871 million in 1970, again more 
than doubling. This is a fine tribute to all 
those involved with the Port. 

This region’s natural advantages as a mari- 
time center will receive another great boost. 
Obviously, ships cannot operate without 
cargo. The increasing opening up of trade 
with Asia holds great promise. We are the 
“Gateway to the Orient", 

Our trade activities with Japan, which are 
already extensive, can be expected to increase 
and improve. The Japanese have already 
taken steps to reduce many of their barriers 
to our exports. I have been working to elim- 
inate many more of these obstacles on a 
wide variety of commodities ranging from 
automobiles, aircraft and computers, 'to wood 
chips and agricultural products, We are mak- 
ing progress. This will not only benefit us on 
a national level by improving our balance of 
trade and payments, but can be of direct 
benefit to the Puget Sound area. 

Similarly, trade with other Asian and Pa- 
cific rim nations can be expected to increase. 

And, of course, in recent weeks much has 
been said about the possibility of trade with 
the People’s Republic of China. The Puget 
Sound ports are the logical gateways to China 
and as trade relationships develop with the 
nation it should create important long- 
range economic benefits not only to our 
maritime efforts but to our total economy as 
well. The State of Washington is basically 
an exporting state. 

As most of you know, for the past 15 years 
I have advocated the development of non- 
strategic trade with China. I was just get- 
ting to the point where I was quite used to 
the criticism that was directed towards me 
when, lo and behold, half a dozen ping-pong 
players assisted by Chou-en-lai and President 
Nixon have made my urgings of many years 
Standing the policy of the day. I am, of 
course, pleased and I assure you that as 
Chairman of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, which has responsibility for foreign trade, 
I shall do all that I can to see that reason- 
able and productive non-strategic trade is 
encouraged between our nation and China. 

In the meantime even though we are not 
yet able to trade directly with Mainland 
China I am working with various Federal 
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Officials to see if we can obtain clearance for 
our Pacific Northwest ports to receive Chinese 
cargoes destined for Canada. This would al- 
low us an opportunity to expedite our trade 
and port relationships with China and I am 
confident that our ports can compete very 
effectively with the Canadian ports. 

So on this National Maritime Day, 1971, 
we in Seattle can look with some deserved 
degree of optimism at the maritime picture. 
Efforts to encourage and develop oceano- 
graphic marine technology and related fields 
in Puget Sound, the continuing trend of in- 
creased trade through our ports, the tremen- 
dous uplift for our fleet envisioned by the 
new National Maritime Act and important 
new sources of water-borne commerce de- 
veloping in Asia—all add up to a maritime 
picture that is bright with promise. The 
opportunities are there and it is up to each 
of us in our own way to see that these oppor- 
tunities are realized. 


THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY’S 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I have pre- 
viously commented at some length on 
the health risks associated with cigarette 
smoking. We are by now somewhat famil- 
iar with the increased mortality and 
morbidity of smokers, particularly with 
regard to lung cancer, heart disease, and 
chronic respiratory diseases. 

One of the most perplexing problems 
facing the American people is the bar- 
rage of contradictory propaganda put 
out by certain sectors of the tobacco in- 
dustry. Several tobacco firms attempt to 
be reasonable in their advertising, al- 
though I believe it is far too excessive 
and too appealing to young people. But 
the principal industry voice, the Tobacco 
Institute, Inc., has over the past few 
years attempted some distressing meth- 
ods of winning public support. Fortu- 
nately, they have not succeeded. 

I refer particularly to the overall in- 
dustry posture as set forth by the To- 
bacco Institute. The latest pro-smoking 
television spot announcements attempt 
to cast doubts upon the hazards of smok- 
ing, and in so doing cannot help but en- 
courage people to smoke. These spots, the 
Institute’s print advertisements, the 
widespread distribution of a leaflet 
questioning the scientific evidence using 
assertions that objective researchers 
hypothesized and dismissed more than 
10 years ago, the misleading pronounce- 
ments, all of these combine to create an 
atmosphere of distrust and antagonism 
for those industry efforts which are truly 
responsible. 

The Lewiston, Idaho, Tribune h7s suc- 
cinctly analyzed the Institute’s gimmick 
and has editorially commented on the 
distasteful campaign which surely will 
go down in the annals of public relations 
as one of the most reprehensible, if not 
unsuccessful ventures in swaying public 
beliefs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Lewiston, Idaho, Tribune 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune, 
May 7, 1971] 
No One SURE THE Worup Is ROUND 

One of the most reprehensible public rela- 
tions efforts in America today is the work by 
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The Tobacco Institute, Inc., to cast doubt on 
the warnings issued in recent years against 
the dangers to health in cigaret smoking. 

If the Institute wanted to rationalize to 
the extent of suggesting that smoking, like 
skiing or driving a racing car, is a calculated 
risk giving some pleasure to the many who 
survive the risk, it might be possible to abide 
the tobacco industry's activities to protect its 
profits. 

But the Institute doesn’t stop there. 
It wages a persistent public relations war 
aimed at undermining the information of 
conscientious scientists and organizations 
who are engaged in advising Americans of the 
risk that is involved in smoking, calculated 
or otherwise. 

The consistent line of the Institute is 
that no scientist has yet proven conclusively 
that cigaret smoking is harmful to the health 
of humans. 

Even if that were true (even if there is 
still some faint doubt that the world is 
round), the contention is of no great merit. 
It takes only common sense, not scientific 
papers, to tell anyone of average intelligence 
that sucking a foreign substance into your 
lungs—whether cigaret smoke or powdered 
sugar—is not conducive to robust health. 

Most smokers realize that and are 
continuing voluntarily or psychologically 
involuntarily with their calculated risk, They 
didn’t need a surgeon general’s report to tell 
them that they would be better off without 
cigarets. Most smokers are familiar with the 
ghastly little experiment of drawing a few 
puffs through a handkerchief. Even with a 
filter, it leaves an ugly, gooey brown stain. 
(Try it if you haven't.) It doesn’t take a 
genius to conclude that the same experiment, 
conducted several hundred times daily on 
the lungs, year in and year out, could easily 
overtax the body's defenses. 

But it isn't enough that the tobacco indus- 
try pushes its unwholesome product at us. 
These same individuals feel compelled to 
spend part of the profit extracted from their 
customers to make those customers and 
everyone else believe that the health evi- 
dence gathered to date is inconclusive. But, 
of course, the American tobacco industry has 
been conditioned to think that way. An 
American public that will buy cigarettes will 
probably also buy sophistry. 

This week The Tobacco Institute mailed a 
ring binder to editorial writers throughout 
the country. The binder contains an 18-page 
treatise attempting to discredit one phase of 
the anti-smoking campaign. 

“From time to time,” says the covering let- 
ter, “The Tobacco Institute will send you a 
background and source reference statement 
on some aspect of the tobacco controversy. 
The first is enclosed—in a notebook to which 
additional backgrounders may be added in 
the future.” 

Then the Institute has the gall to include 
in the notebook a hint that the millions of 
Americans who smoke may want to form “a 
smokers’ lobby” to protect themselves against 
all those people trying to save them from 
themselves. 

“Unlike the powerful lobbies of the well- 
financed voluntary health associations, cer- 
tain religious sects and other anti-smoking 
spokesmen,” says the Institute, “smokers are 
not organized to print pamphlets, hire pub- 
lic relations men and lawyers and medical 
advisers, and effectively protest the assaults 
on their customs and privileges. .. .” 

What about the pamphlets cranked out by 
the tobacco industry with the profits from 
sales to smokers? What about the public rela- 
tions men working for The Tobacco Institute, 
Inc.? What about the doctors and lawyers 
paid by the tobacco industry to try to dis- 
credit evidence of harm from smoking? 

What is the motive of those nonprofit 
voluntary health associations and the non- 
profit religious sects campaigning to save the 
health of their fellow citizens? 
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And what is the motive of The Tobacco 
Institute, Inc.?—B. H. 


REPEAL THE FORMOSA 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will 
soon be holding hearings on our China 
policy and congressional initiatives in 
this regard. One such measure now be- 
fore the committee is Senate Joint Res- 
olution 48, sponsored by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Maturas) and myself, which would 
repeal the 1955 Formosa resolution. 

A clear account of this resolution is 
provided in an article in the Washington 
Daily News of May 8, 1971, by Mr. R. H. 
Shackford, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HILL May Kitt “Formosa RESOLUTION’’— 
CoLtp War RELIC a “BLANK CHECK" 


(By R. H. Shackford) 


President Nixon has congressional author- 
ity if he wants to use it, to take any military 
action “he deems necessary” to protect from 
armed attack Taiwan (Formosa) and its re- 
lated islands, including the off-shore islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu. 

That blank check from Congress was 
adopted on Jan. 29, 1955. But like the con- 
troversial Tonkin Gulf Resolution on Viet- 
nam, it probably will be repealed by Congress 
this summer. The Tonkin Gulf Resolution, 
which former President Johnson used to 
justify his intervention in Vietnam, was re- 
pealed last fall. 

Sen. Frank Church, D-Idaho, introduced a 
resolution to rescind the “Formosa Resolu- 
tion,” as it is called, in February. It will be 
considered during a new series of hearings on 
China that Chairman J. William Fulbright, 
D-Ark., of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee plans to hold soon. 

It was the China hearings initiated by 
Sen. Fulbright in 1966 that started the United 
States toward what Mr. Nixon now calls 
“our new China policy”—abandonment of the 
old policy of deliberately trying to isolate 
Communist China from the rest of the world. 


PASS EASILY 


The Church resolution is expected to pass 
Congress easily. The administration will not 
object. The State Department has said the 
“Formosa Resolution” is not needed for the 
pursuit of its foreign policy with respect to 
China. 

There will remain, of course, the mutual 
defense treaty between the United States and 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Republic of China on 
Taiwan. That treaty commits the United 
States, in case of an armed attack in “the 
West Pacific area,” to act to meet the com- 
mon danger “in accordance with its consti- 
tutional processes.” 

When the treaty was ratified by the Senate 
in 1955—10 days after Congress approved the 
“Formosa Resolution”—the phrase “consti- 
tutional processes” was understood to mean 
congressional approval of any military action 
the President wanted to take. 

But in the heyday of the cold war, Congress 
already had given the President open-ended 
authority to do anything he wishes, militar- 
ily, in the area. 

In fact, the congressional resolution went 
much further than the treaty. The treaty ap- 
plies only to Taiwan and the nearby Pesca- 
dores Islands. The resolution gave the Presi- 
dent additional authority to use American 
military forces on the Chinese mainiand’s 
offshore islands (Quemoy and Matsu) if he 
decided such a step was necessary to defend 
Taiwan, more than 100 miles away. 
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WAS MAJOR ISSUE 

The off-shore island commitment was a 
major issue during the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign between Mr. Nixon and the late John 
F. Kennedy. Mr. Nixon, who was Gen. Eisen- 
hower’s Vice President when the off-shore 
commitment was made, defended it, and Mr. 
Kennedy urged an end of it. 

But nothing has been heard of this issue 
since. There have been no crises involving 
those tiny islands in recent years even tho 
Chiang maintains large numbers of military 
forces on them. 

Over the years, the United States has failed 
in its efforts to get Chiang to reduce his 
forces, on Quemoy especially, just as it has 
declined to try to get him to stop small har- 
assing raids on the mainiand. 

The only activity on Quemoy for years has 
been the alternate-day exchange of artillery 
shells that contain only propaganda leaflets. 
The last high explosive shell exchanges be- 
tween Chiang’s and Mao’s forces in that— 
where they are only a mile or so apart—was 
in 1964. 

In testimony before a Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions subcommittee the U.S. ambassador to 
the Taiwan regime, Walter McConaughy, said: 

“The GRC (Chiang’s government) over the 
past five years has been much more active 
than the Communist Chinese in conducting 
low-level or small-scale military actions 
against the mainland for both military and 
political reasons, These actions have con- 
sisted of reconnaissance flights, maritime 
raids and propaganda shelling. 

Asked why the United States had not tried 
to discourage Chiang from what the ambas- 
sador admitted were “pinprick raids,” Mr. 
McConaughy said they helped the morale 
of Chiang’s forces and gathered bits of 
intelligence. 


THE ELECTION IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. President, on 
June 1 South Vietnamese President 
Thieu visited some of his troops stationed 
in the Uminh Forest, a former Vietcong 
stronghold in the Mekong Delta. In a 
report which appeared in the June 2 
Washington Post, Peter Jay character- 
ized the purpose of the visit thus: 

The trip, like many the President has been 
taking around the country in the past sev- 
eral months, was at least as much political 
as ceremonial. “Only four months until elec- 
tion time,” an aide to the President said. 
“We have to keep moving around,” 


According to Mr. Jay’s report, the 
highest U.S. official in South Vietnam, 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, accom- 
panied Mr. Thieu, and U.S. helicopter 
gunships hovered overhead during the 
ceremony. 

This incident, multiplied hundreds of 
times over, goes far toward explaining 
why the overwhelming majority of South 
Vietnamese believe that the United 
States supports the reelection of Presi- 
dent Thieu. 

I do not fault the Ambassador for ap- 
pearing publicly with Mr. Thieu at offi- 
cial functions, but unless we take action 
to offset the appearance of U.S. support 
for Mr. Thieu we will confer upon him 
an unfair advantage over his opponents 
in the forthcoming elections. It is for 
that reason that I have introduced legis- 
lation creating a congressional commis- 
sion to implement the policy of strict U.S. 
neutrality in the Vietnamese elections. 

In the May 30 New York Times, Tom 
Wicker observed that “Washington is 
both tacitly and explicitly aiding Mr. 
Thieu’s reelection campaign,” thereby 
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discouraging other prospective candi- 
dates from coming forward. I am grati- 
fied that Mr. Wicker concludes that the 
establishment of a congressional com- 
mission would be a step in the right di- 
rection, and I commend his careful anal- 
ysis to my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Jay’s report and Mr. Wick- 
er’s analysis be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. TuHrev’s UNCLE 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON.—Those who advocate a nego- 
tiated settlement of the war in Indochina in- 
stead of a unilateral American withdrawal 
from a continuing war fought with Amer- 
ican support for Saigon, are bound by the 
logic of their views to oppose the reelection 
of President Thieu next October. His “four- 
no” policy (no coalition, no neutralism, no 
Communist party and no land concessions to 
the Communists) precludes any hope of 
negotiation. 

On the other hand, President Nixon's Viet- 
mamization program (“changing the color 
of the bodies,” as Eugene McCarthy acidly 
called it) virtually dictates the fact that 
Washington is both tacitly and explicitly 
aiding Mr. Thieu’s re-election campaign. This 
is so clear in South Vietnam that the other 
day Senator Tran Van Don said he saw no 
use in supporting Gen. Duong Van Minh, 
his colleague in overthrowing Ngo Dinh Diem 
in 1963; Mr. Thieu “has in his hands all nec- 
essary factors for his victory,” Mr. Don said, 
including the bureaucracy, the armed forces, 
police, intelligence apparatus, mass media, 
money and American support. 

This may be overly pessimistic; General 
Minh, a national hero, is a formidable can- 
didate. In a recent article in The New Yorker, 
a long-experienced observer of Vietnamese 
affairs, Robert Shaplen, said the inconclusive 
South Vietnamese invasion of Laos as well as 
widespread corruption had made Mr. Thieu 
politically vulnerable. Vice President Ky’s 
plan to run for the presidency might split 
the military backing for Mr. Thieu, and Mr. 
Shaplen said a private poll showed that 60 
per cent of the military men questioned al- 
ready opposed the President. 

It is nevertheless true that his American 
underpinning is one of Mr. Thieu’s greatest 
assets, because it discourages men like Mr. 
Don from active opposition, and because it 
vastly strengthens the regime. 

Not only do American officials like Am- 
bassador Bunker rather plainly display their 
admiration for and reliance upon Mr. Thieu, 
and not only are such American programs as 
financial support for the South Vietnamese 
internal police an aid in Government control 
of the political process; but also the over-all 
American policy itself, favoring a non-Com- 
munist government in Saigon even at the 
expense of a continuing war, and pouring 
immense sums into the South Vietnamese 
armed forces and economy, is the tidal cur- 
rent on which Mr. Thieu’s Government and 
political fortunes ebb and flow. 

That is why it is not much use to main- 
tain, as Gen. Edward Landsale, the politi- 
cal warfare specialist, did in a letter to The 
Washington Post, that the United States can 
and should “remain neutral in the partisan- 
ship” of the elections. Neutrality, in any 
sense that means anything, would in fact 
require active American steps to demon- 
strate that Washington did not support Mr. 
Thieu. To take such steps—recalling Mr. 
Bunker, for instance, or setting a firm date 
for complete American withdrawal—would 
turn the situation around and suggest accu- 
rately that Washington wanted someone else 
to win. 
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More to the point, it is apparent that Mr. 
Nixon has no intention of taking such steps— 
that the Administration and the American 
establishment in Saigon do indeed want Mr. 
Thieu re-elected, no matter what formal 
statements of neutrality may be made. If 
their policy continues to be one of building 
up the South Vietnamese to take over the 
war, would make little sense from their point 
of view to undermine the present regime, 
particularly when any other might not want 
a “Vietnamized” war. 

Congressional doves might partially im- 
prove the situation by passing promptly a 
resolution offered by Senator Adlai Steven- 
son that would establish an American com- 
mission with a Vietnamese-speaking staff 
to monitor American political activities in 
South Vietnam between now and the elec- 
tion. 

Such a Congressional commission, while 
it could hardly counterbalance American 
support for Mr. Thieu, might at least drama- 
tize to the Vietnamese the fact that there is 
also support in the United States for genu- 
inely free elections and for negotiated set- 
tlement of the war. That could encourage 
the participation of South Vietnamese who 
might otherwise be too afraid or too cynical, 
and have an important effect in a close elec- 
tion. 

That, at least, is the opinion of several 
young Americans who resigned their Gov- 
ernment posts in South Vietnam in protest 
at official partiality to the regime, and who 
have formed the “Vietnam Elections Project” 
to do something about it. The sad truth Is 
that not much can be done, but the estab- 
lishment of the Congressional commission 
would be a lot better than nothing. 

And without such a commission—or even 
if one is established—we may be sure that 
the allied administrations in Washington 
and Saigon will have their own group of 
tame “observers” to certify to the world that 
President Thieu’s re-election was honestly 
won, and without any help at all from Uncle 
Sam. 


THIEU PROMISES PEACE IN VIETNAM IN 
Two YEARS 
(By Peter A. Jay) 

FIREBASE HOABINH, SOUTH VIETNAM.—Pres- 
ident Thieu, visiting South Vietnamese 
troops in the water-logged wasteland of the 
Uminh Forest, today promised that his coun- 
try would have peace in two years. 

If the Communists have not come to terms 
through negotiation in that time, Thieu 
said, the government of South Vietnam will 
have grown strong enough so that the fight- 
ing will simply fade away. 

The president’s prediction was not exactly 
new—a year ago he said peace was three 
years away. But his visit today to the Uminh, 
until recently perhaps the Vietcong’s most 
secure base area, was clearly calculated to 
add weight to his promises. 

Bubbling with apparent confidence and 
good humor and followed by most of Saigon’s 
ambassadorial corps, Thieu came to South 
Vietnam’s soggy southern tip to decorate the 
troops that have been engaged in a major 
operation here for most of the past year. 

The trip, like many the president has been 
taking around the country in the past sev- 
eral months, was at least as much political 
as it was ceremonial. “Only four months un- 
til election time,” an aide to the president 
said. “We have to keep traveling around.” 

This morning, at a ceremony commemo- 
rating the establishment of South Vietnam's 
21st Infantry Division 12 years ago, Thieu 
said he is still willing to negotiate an end to 
the war. “Any place, any time, we are willing 
to talk to the Communists,” he said. 

But “until the Communists show their 
goodwill for peace and cease their agres- 
sion,” he said, “we will have to fight. The re- 
occupation of the Uminh Forest by South 
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Vietnamese forces, he said, showed the war 
is being won. 

As he spoke, American Cobra helicopter 
gunships, white fangs painted on their nar- 
row snouts, rattled overhead. But except for 
the Cobras, today’s ceremony was that un- 
usual thing American advisers like to de- 
scribe as “an all-Vietnamese show.” 

At least a score of South Vietnamese hell- 
copters were present to ferry dignitaries, in- 
cluding U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
and three of his bodyguards, from place to 
place. 

The Uminh Forest is South Vietnam's 
Everglades, with guerrillas instead of alli- 
gators the predominant form of wildlife. 

It is flat, marshy scrub-and-mangrove 
country, cut everywhere by canals and dotted 
here and there by new little settlements 
perched on mud mounds above the rising 
waters of the oncoming monsoon. 

Firebase Hoabinh (the name means 
“peace”’) is a task force headquarters in the 
center of this desolate area along the Gulf of 
Siam, and here Thieu brought his party of 
dignitaries for lunch. 

While the rain crashed down outside—and, 
here and there, trickled through the roof— 
the diners sat on a bamboo veranda and 
were served the products of the region: fish, 
crabs, shrimp, rice and pineapple. 

Thieu is proud of the progress that has 
been made in this area, and spent last Christ- 
mas night at this firebase. (When they heard 
he was coming, an American adviser said, 
“They put in a special bunker and the only 
god damn flush toilet in the Uminh Forest.”’) 

Today, the president joked comfortably 
with reporters in English—a language in 
which he has become increasingly at home 
during the four years of his presidency. 


MORE ABOUT THE LOCKHEED 
BAIL-OUT PROPOSAL 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, does 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. need Federal 
guaranteed loans in order to produce the 
TriStar passenger jet aircraft for its 
commercial clients? 

Last month, both Lockheed and spokes- 
men for the Nixon administration fore- 
saw bankruptcy unless the Federal 
guarantee was forthcoming. Legislation 
authorizing Federal guarantees in the 
amount of $250 million has been submit- 
Se the Congress. Hearings are sched- 

ed. 

Yet this week the Wall Street Journal 
carries a dispatch that indicates the need 
is not quite so urgent as we have been led 
to believe. 

Mr. A. C. Kotchian, Lockheed presi- 
dent, is reported to have said that it was 
the British Government which insisted on 
some sort of backing by the U.S. Govern- 
ment for TriStar. He is further quoted as 
saying: 

Maybe there’s some other kind of backing 
that might satisfy them (the British)—we 
can't say there isn’t. 

There seems to be an inconsistency 
here, Mr. President, which should cause 
us in the Congress to be even more wary 
of the loan-guarantee proposal. 

Last month, I suggested that if the 
Federal Government undertook to bail- 
out Lockheed, then logically other busi- 
ness firms could exercise a similar claim 
on the U.S. Treasury. Since my remarks, 
one businessman has expressed a similar 
opinion directly to John Connally, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The businessman, 
Gerson Goldstick wrote the Secretary, 
according to the Wall Street Journal, 
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that if the Federal Government “is going 
to start bolstering companies who are in 
economic distress, please tell me where I 
can get in line to receive my share of the 
hand-outs.” 

Inevitably, the humorist, Art Buch- 
wald, applied his talents to the Lockheed 
proposal. The result was a column ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post for 
June 3, 1971, under the caption “Harvey 
Kay and the Great Sandwich Overrun.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two Wall Street Journal 
articles and the Buchwald column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, June 2, 1971] 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Paris.—Even if Congress fails to approve 
a $250 million loan guarantee for Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., the airframe manufacturer 
won't give up in its efforts to get the L1011 
TriStar program off the ground, A. C. Kot- 
chian, Lockheed president, said in an inter- 
view. 

Noting that it was the British govern- 
ment that insisted on some sort of U.S. back- 
ing for TriStar, Mr. Kotchian added, ‘“May- 
be there’s some other kind of backing that 
might satisfy them—we can’t say there 
isn't.” 

Mr. Kotchian said Lockheed hasn't dis- 
cussed alternatives to congressional backing 
with British officials. He also didn't say what 
alternatives were available to the company. 

Last month, in a 12-page statement en- 
titled “Why a Government-Guaranteed 
Bank Loan for Lockheed,” the company as- 
serted that it would be forced into bank- 
ruptey if it couldn’t find sufficient financing 
for its airbus project. That statement left 
the impression that a government guaran- 
tee was essential for the needed financing. 

Mr. Kotchian was interviewed at the in- 
ternational air show here just after the ar- 
rival of one of Lockheed’'s TriStar planes. 
The craft flew in on schedule after making 
three stops between California and Le 
Bourget airport here. 

Lockheed personnel who traveled on the 
wide-bodied transport said the trip was 
smooth, quiet and uneventful. Only two 
minor troubles marred the trip. A gear box 
accessories case on one of the engines had 
to be replaced at Goose Bay, Labrador, and 
the windshield delaminated some time after 
the plane landed because flight deck heaters 
had been left on inadvertently after the 
plane set down. 

Mr. Kotchian said that Lockheed believes 
it will have a profit in 1971 if financing for 
the TriStar is worked out. In 1970, the com- 
pany had a net loss of $6.3 million after 
write-offs of $190 million, mostly in connec- 
tion with the C5A transport plane and the 
AH56A helicopter. Lockheed’s 1970 revenue 
totaled $2.55 billion. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 2, 1971] 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CoRP. 
(By Barbara Isenberg) 


Los ANGELES—Information Control Corp. 
isn't exactly an aerospace colossus whose 
well-being is essential to the national econ- 
omy, but the company thinks that what’s 
good enough for Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is 
good enough for Information Control. 

In a letter to Treasury Secretary John B. 
Connally, Information Control's president, 
Gerson H. Goldstick, says if the U.S. govern- 
ment “is going to start bolstering compa- 
nies who are in economic distress, please tell 
me where I can get in line to receive my 
share of the handouts.” Mr. Goldstick added, 
however, that he hasn't made a formal re- 
quest for loans or loan backing yet. 
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The executive tells the Treasury Secretary 
he has been following “with considerable 
consternation and dismay your recent ac- 
tions in attempting to induce Congress to 
guarantee a loan that presumably would pre- 
vent the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. from going 
into bankruptcy.” He added that if the 
government can consider that, it can con- 
sider coming to the aid of Information Con- 
trol. Mr. Goldstick says his reasons are just 
as “compelling” as those of Lockheed’s chair- 
man, Daniel Haughton. 

Information Control is a small, privately 
held defense contractor and maker of com- 
puter peripheral equipment. It had revenue 
of $3.2 million in fiscal 1971, ended March 
31, but no profit. Mr. Goldstick, a 38-year- 
old engineer, says the six-year-old company 
hasn’t had a profit since its first two years 
of business. 

Mr. Goldstick said in the letter that “at 
least part of Information Control Corp.’s 
economic plight is due to the fact that it 
has been severely abused by many of Secre- 
tary Packard's prime contractors.” 


[From the Washington Post, June 3, 1971] 


HARVEY KAY AND THE GREAT SANDWICH 
OVERRUN 


(By Art Buchwald) 


My friend Harvey Kay, president and gen- 
eral manager of Kay’s Sandwich and Carry- 
out Shop in my building, is watching the 
outcome of the Lockheed Aircraft govern- 
ment loan negotiations with interest. He 
feels if Lockheed can get the $250 million 
guaranteed loan, then he has a chance of the 
government bailing him out of a similar 
situation. 

Harvey told me, “The Lockheed problems, 
particularly with their C5A airplane, parallel 
mine in every way, and I am certain if the 
government looks on the Lockheed loan 
favorably, they will find a way to get me off 
the hook too.” 

This is how Harvey tells his story: 

“About a year ago, a section of the Defense 
Department was having a farewell party for 
one of their employees who was leaving to 
join an aerospace company. They asked me 
to develop a new type of sandwich which 
would give the party a big boost. But they 
wanted me to bring it in for a reasonable 
price. 

“I put my designers to work on it, and we 
came up with ‘The Goldfinger,’ which con- 
sisted of boneless all-white meat, deep-fried 
chicken fingers topped with cole slaw, Rus- 
sian dressing and pickle slices on a double- 
twist seeded roll. We estimated we could 
make the sandwich for $1.25 each, which 
would include a reasonable profit of 10 per 
cent. 

“The food committee giving the party ap- 
proved the design and ordered 150 sand- 
wiches to be delivered in 30 days, on the 
afternoon of the party. 

“I ordered the ingredients, but a few days 
later I got a call from a secretary. She said 
that, while the Army liked the sandwich as 
it was, the Navy was wondering if, instead 
of a double-twist seeded roll, the sandwich 
could be made with rye bread. 

“I explained that regular rye bread would 
not be able to support the weight of the 
chicken fingers, and I would have to add a 
heavier rye bread with a reinforced crust, 
which would add another 20 cents to the 
sandwich. 

“She said it didn’t matter because the 
Navy said it wouldn’t come to the party if 
they had to eat double-twist seeded rolls. 

“So I called up the bakery and asked them 
if they could develop a heavier rye bread 
that could do the same work as a seeded roll. 
They told me they could do it, but it wouldn’t 
be cheap, 

“A week went by and the secretary called 
again. She said the Air Force had just got 
around to studying “The Goldfinger’ sand- 
wich, and they wanted something more so- 
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phisticated than just chicken fingers with 
cole slaw and dressing and pickle slices. Was 
it possible to add either a slice of ham or a 
slice of cheese to the sandwich to give it a 
better taste? 

“I told her it was always possible, but if 
you're going to add to a sandwich you have 
to pay for it. It meant hiring an extra per- 
son to cut the ham or cheese, researching 
where the best place was to put it, testing 
it and retraining my employees in an en- 
tirely new sandwich concept. I couldn’t see 
how I could bring ‘The Goldfinger’ in for 
less than $2.25. 

“She said it was perfectly okay as long as 
the sandwich did the job. 

“A week went by, and I had a visit from 
the secretary. She told me the Army person- 
nel in the department felt that “The Gold- 
finger’ should also have lettuce and tomato 
on it. I explained that if you added lettuce 
and tomato, you would have to have larger 
slices of rye bread and heavier carraway 
seeds, which would bring up the cost of the 
sandwich to $2.95. 

“She approved it, but the next day I got 
& call saying that, because of the overrun, 
they wanted to cut back on the order of 
sandwiches from 150 to 50, and asked if I 
would eliminate the chicken altogether. 

“The afternoon before the affair I received 
another call. The aerospace job for the man 
for whom they were giving the party fell 
through, and they were canceling the party. 

“I told them I was stuck with $300 worth 
of merchandise and would have to lay off 
four employees because of the cancellation of 
the ‘Goldfingers.’ They said that while the 
Defense Department would recommend a 
loan to tide me over, it was up to Congress 
to decide whether I would get it or not. But 
first they had to get the Lockheed problem 
out of the way.” 


TOBACCO TAX INCENTIVES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, 34% years 
ago, the late Senator from New York, 
Senator Kennedy, and the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, Senator Ran- 
DOLPH, had the vision to urge a tax on 
cigarettes on the basis of their tar and 
nicotine content. They introduced a bill 
in the Congress to amend the Internal 
Revenue Act for this purpose. The Pub- 
lic Health Service had recently submit- 
ted its authoritative report on tar and 
nicotine, and although the report did 
not specify the specific role which each 
of the many constituents of “tar” causes 
in the disease process, the report did 
conclude that the lower the tar and 
nicotine, the less the risk of disease 
caused by cigarette smoking. The Federal 
Trade Commission subsequently recom- 
mended that tar and nicotine content be 
displayed in cigarette advertising and 
the cigarette industry has agreed to this 
proposal. 

Nevertheless, the high volume ciga- 
rette brands by and large remain in the 
middle and upper end of the tar and 
nicotine spectrum. There is evidence, 
too, that the market for significantly low 
tar and nicotine cigarettes tends to flat- 
ten out, making these cigarettes rela- 
tively unprofitable to market. Surely, at 
this time, when we talk of differential 
taxes on leaded and unleaded gasolines 
for the purpose of harnessing the tax 


schedules to the national fight against 
pollution, we should be prepared to move 


in a similar direction on this problem 
of personal pollution. 

Mayor John V. Lindsay of New York 
has now proposed a local incentive tax 
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on tar and nicotine content of cigarettes 
as a way of financing the large deficit 
with which his city is faced. It strikes 
me as an eminently fair method of taxa- 
tion. A recent Public Health Service 
study has clearly shown that the costs 
to the Government of providing for ciga- 
rette smokers, through health care, dis- 
ability payments, and work days lost, 
far exceeds the revenues contributed by 
cigarettes taxes. If, as Mayor Lindsay 
proposes, these subject to these increased 
needs pay a premium for the product 
which brings about the need; namely, 
cigarettes, then an equitable charge sys- 
tem will have been established and the 
shriveling sources for financing needed 
municipal services will be expanded. 

I commend the mayor for his pro- 
posal and the intelligent application of 
the differential taxation principle. I urge 
the New York State Legislature to fol- 
low through on this recommendation and 
signal the go-ahead for this progressive 
proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that corre- 
spondence between Mayor Lindsay and 
myself be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Crry or New York, 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
New York, N.Y., May 18, 1971. 
Hon. FRANK Moss, 
U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Moss: I am writing to in- 
vite your attention to one of the City’s in- 
centive tax proposals now pending before 
the New York State Legislature. 

The tar and nicotine tax, which, I believe 
is the first of its kind in the nation, is de- 
signed as a differential tax on two of the 
most dangerous substances in cigarettes. The 
tax would work as follows: cigarettes with 
less than 17.0 milligrams of tar and less than 
1.1 milligrams of nicotine would not be taxed 
cigarettes with more tar or more nicotine 
(but not more of both) would be taxed at 3 
cents per pack; cigarettes posing the most 
severe health hazard—those with more of 
both tar and nicotine than the limits noted 
above—would be taxed at 4 cents per pack. 

I do not suggest that low tar and nico- 
tine cigarettes are safe. However, there seems 
to be evidence that such cigarettes are less 
hazardous to health. The tax the City pro- 
posed should encourage consumers to pur- 
chase low tar and nicotine brands. Perhaps 
even more importantly, it may induce ciga- 
rette manufacturers to cut down the tar and 
nicotine levels of their brands through a 
variety of inexpensive and effective processes 
now available to them. 

The City is proposing the tax as a reve- 
nue-raising measure to help fill a critical 
fiscal shortfall we face in the coming year. 
I believe taxing tar and nicotine will, more- 
over, have important and beneficial effects 
on consumers and manufacturers. Should the 
incentive for consuming and producing low 
tar and nicotine cigarettes work, as I expect 
and hope, the projected revenue from the tax 
would, of course, fall. This is a risk we are 
happy to take if public health is improved 
in the process. 

I hope you will agree that the incentive 


tax approach the City proposes is a useful 
step to combat one of this nation’s most 
serious health problems. If you do agree, I 
hope you will make your views known to the 
Albany Legislature and the New York City 
Council. 
Sincerely, 
JoHN V. Linpsay, Mayor. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
Mayor, City of New York, City Hall, New 
York, N.Y. 

Dear Mayor Linpsay: I was delighted to 
receive your letter of May 18th in which you 
tell me that the city of New York is propos- 
ing before the New York State Legislature a 
tax on the tar and nicotine content of ciga- 
rettes sold in the city of New York. I note 
that you propose that cigarettes which ex- 
ceed the minimum allowable tar content or 
exceed the minimum nicotine content would 
be taxed at 3 cents a pack and cigarettes that 
exceed both the tar and nicotine limits would 
be taxed at 4 cents a pack. 

I certainly commend you on this initiative. 
I recognize that there is a tax revenue here 
involved which the city undoubtedly needs, 
but the important factor as you so well point 
out, is that this is a further step in protect- 
ing the health of our citizens. I commend 
you for your statement that you hope that 
the tax would fall because cigarette manu- 
facturers would keep tar and nicotine con- 
tent down and, therefore, improve public 
health. I shall be watching with interest to 
see whether the Legislature and the City 
Council will adopt this tax. 

Each month and year that goes by makes 
it more apparent that we are involved in an 
epidemic situation involving lung cancer, 
emphysema, cardiac disease and other ail- 
ments which are caused or at least enhanced 
by the cigarette habit. I applaud any effort 
that is taken to reduce the incidence of 
cigarette smoking. Your proposal is certainly 
forward looking and deserves support. 

Sincerely, 
Frank E. Moss, 
U.S. Senator. 


TRADE WITH CHINA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr President, over the 
past two decades, the United States has 
maintained a trade embargo against 
Peking. Now, however, direct trade is on 
the horizon. On June 10, President Nixon 
will announce what Made-in-U.S.A. 
items can be traded with China. I com- 
mend the President in his action with re- 
gard to improving communications and 
trade with mainland China, and look for- 
ward to further improvement in relations 
between the peoples of America and 
China. 

Longtime China expert, Mr. Robert 
W. Barnett, now vice president of the 
Asia Society and head of its Washington 
chapter, recently spoke on this very issue. 
He said: 

Peking will not show its hand until the U.S. 
government places trade controls for Com- 
munist China on the same footing as controls 
for the USSR and Eastern Europe Communist 
countries. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Barnett’s speech, “Political Dimensions 
of U.S.-China Trade,” be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE ON U.S.-CHINA TRADE, ADDRESS 
BY ROBERT W. BARNETT 
POLITICAL DIMENSIONS OF U.S.-CHINA TRADE 

Only a yesterday or two ago most of us 
were resigned to apparent permanence of the 
seamless web of a China policy first fashioned 
by a Democratic Administration in 1950, and 
then made holy by two Republican admini- 
strations. Condemned by the United Nations 
in 1951, and charged ever since with mon- 
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strous abuse of China’s great traditions, the 
Peoples’ Republic of China has been Wash- 
ington’s justification for heavy commitments 
of U.S. resources—political and finanical—to 
strategies: 

That accorded to the Republic of China on 
Taiwan. 

Legitimate claim to represent China in 
the U.N., and in the international commu- 
nity; that mobilized colossal military power 
in Japan, Okinawa, South Korea, and Tai- 
wan; that gained U.S. Senate ratification for 
security arrangements with Japan and mu- 
tual defense treaties with South Korea, the 
Republic of China, Philippines, and a South- 
east Asia treaty organization, all dedicated 
to deterrence of communist adventure; that 
attributed to Peking strategic gain from 
North Vietnam’s Peking and Moscow sup- 
ported military penetration of other Indo- 
China states; that organized non-communist 
countries in comprehensive restraint of ex- 
port of strategic goods to Communist China, 
and prohibited American participation in any 
kind of economic transaction from which 
Communist China might benefit; and, that 
blocked travel by U.S. citizens to Commu- 
nist China. 

Five years ago, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development spoke, I think with au- 
thority, for the progressive American busi- 
ness community in finding nothing at that 
time which justified a modification of the 
US. strategy of economic war against the 
Chinese communist regime. Most of that 
community today doubt the strategy should 
be perpetuated, and this change belongs in 
a pattern where all earlier strategies, and 
Peking’s responses to them are in transition. 
Reasons for this are worth examination. 

Economic warfare is different from lim- 
ited control over export of strategic goods 
useful to merely potential military adver- 
saries: and we haye waged economic warfare 
against Peking. We need to consult history to 
understand why we have treated China with 
its faltering economy more harshly than the 
USSR. 

Roots for this strategy lie, I believe, in the 
pre-World War II activity of organizations 
like Henry L. Stimson’s Committee for Non- 
Participation in Japanese Aggression. It was 
then that wide currency was given to the 
belief that trade embargo could effectively 
penalize aggressor countries, and was a 
measure available for a moral citizenry un- 
ready for war. 

During World War II we invoked and ad- 
ministered our Trading with the Enemy Act 
against the Axis. So with surrender of our 
German and Japanese enemies, there was 
tradition and apparatus which made pos- 
sible use of economic measures against the 
USSR when links between Moscow and com- 
munist parties of western Europe threat- 
ened dangers that seemed almost as great as 
those presented by the Axis. 

The views of European countries and 
Japan as to the contribution of normal trade 
to communist military capabilities, and their 
readiness to engage in economic warfare in 
time of peace, were radically different from 
ours. They distinguished between trade con- 
trols that really did embargo—they had to be 
effectively multilateral—and controls on ex- 
ports to Communists applied for reasons of 
moral compulsion, which is what we seemed 
to want. 

I think that it is quite unlikely that our 
moral arguments would have overcome the 
technical and economic arguments of the 
Europeans had it not been that the U.S. 
was engaged, during those years, in the 
Marshall Plan economic aid. Our moral com- 
mitment to an anti-communist economic 
warfare strategy was deep and persistent: it 
predated emergence of the China problem. 

During those tumultuous months when 
Chinese communist armies swept south from 
Kalgan through Peking and Tientsin to 
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Shanghai and Nanking and on to Canton 
during 1948/1949, serious consideration was 
being given in Washington to terms and 
prospects for coexistence with the Chinese 
mainland, and for continuation of non- 
strategic trade. This was all brought to an 
abrupt end by our alarm and outrage over 
communist aggression in Korea. 

Even before Chinese communist forces 
moved into Korea, Washington had estab- 
lished economic control mechanisms aimed 
at Peking that remained in place effectively 
unchanged until July 1969—almost 20 years. 
We were fortified by moral certainty. We 
were at war. We embargoed all exports to 
Communist China, blocked all Chinese com- 
munist dollar holdings within the U.S. jur- 
isdiction, and subjected to heavy penalty 
any user of dollars anywhere who engaged 
in a transaction with any Chinese Commu- 
nist person. Enforced within the U.S., the 
controls also had extensive extra-territorial 
reach reminding the international commu- 
nity how we viewed Communist China: it 
was & pariah. 

I recall forebodings, at the time, that steps 
were being taken which would become ir- 
reversible. Reversal would require a finding 
of virtue, and such a finding struck me as 
unlikely for any country, least of all, Com- 
munist China, for a long, long time. 

I also recall being a member of President 
Eisenhower's delegation at the 1955 summit 
meetings in Geneva, when my task was to 
negotiate a trade position to which our 
British and French colleagues could agree. 


In preparing for that task I discovered a - 


‘broad consensus within U.S. government 
circles was that our exports to communists 
were “aid,” and theirs were “dumping.” In 
1955 no one really questioned economic war- 
fare, particularly against the country we 
had fought so recently in Korea. 

A decade passed with little change in these 
attitudes or this doctrine. In 1964 came the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution. In 1965 came Lin 
Piaos September 2 proclamation of Com- 
munist China's doctrine of insurgency; then 
bloody turmoil in Indonesia; then comple- 
tion of the first full year of Lydon B. John- 
son’s own presidency, which brought Viet 
Nam escalation; later, the Johnson abdica- 
tion; and election of President Nixon in 1968. 

What has happened to explain the radical 
change in current American attitudes towards 
trade with China? A hint was seen in July 
1969, when President Nixon quietly amended 
our foreign assets control regulations to 
permit some limited purchase of Chinese 
goods by Americans traveling abroad. This 
hint of change was confirmed last month 
when President Nixon used the occasion of 
ping pong in Peking to announce what 
seems likely to become very nearly total dis- 
mantling of our time-encrusted trade and 
financial controls. 

To appreciate the degree of change, we 
need only recall that Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy was but the most flamboyant of 
many Americans who made “trade with 
China’ a moral issue, somehow a litmus 
paper to measure Americanism. Members of 
both parties played the “soft on Commu- 
nism” game, and trembled at possibility of 
misjudgment. As recently as mid-1969, 
President Nixon was advised by his White 
House counselors that amending China trade 
regulations would enrage Congress and lose 
him votes for much needed legislation. He 
decided, nevertheless, to amend, thus frac- 
turing the sanctified symmetry of institu- 
tionalized U.S. hostility to Communist China. 
There was no evident domestic political loss. 
His decision took courage. I know, because 
with comparable opportunities to act neither 
President Kennedy nor President Johnson 
dared to try. And, President Nixon might not 
have dared except for what he must have 
supposed was a growing general awareness 
of great changes in world power relations 
that had been taking place in the years 
since 1965. 
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Among these, of course, was the ferocity 
of Sino-Soviet tension, which was particularly 
acute in the spring of 1969. Anyone could see 
then that in the communist world, com- 
munist states frightened and could even kill 
each other. Czechoslovakia and nuclear con- 
frontation in Siberia were chilling spectacles. 
Fragmentation, polycentrism, and competi- 
tion had brought disorder within the com- 
munist monolith. More and more Americans 
saw that it was folly not to serve U.S. inter- 
ests by entertaining possibility of friendliness 
towards a communist country with respect to 
certain issues while continuing to suspect or 
condemn it with respect to other issues. 
China’s potentials in this new setting had 
so fundamentally changed that strategic 
“gamesmen” in think tanks could allow for 
as many scenarios where China was U.S. 
friend, as U.S. foe. For this notion to be 
understood and to have acceptance was a 
far cry from the 1950s. 

Another major change had been what 
Cultural Revolution did to earlier precon- 
ceptions of Chinese Communism. Even 
China’s communist neighbors were dismayed. 
All began to doubt—perhaps, even a little too 
dogmatically—that the Chinese communist 
system had for them any value whatever as 
a model. The weak and vulnerable Chinese 
economy may have suffered very nearly zero 
growth rate in the decade from 1958 through 
1968, while several of China’s non-com- 
munist neighbors were experiencing 9 per- 
cent or better rates of GNP growth. Thus, 
notwithstanding Peking’s astonishing nuclear 
achievements and something like a 10 per- 
cent surge in 1970 GNP growth, the recent 
spectacle of the Cultural Revolution dimin- 
ishes the plausibility of mighty Chinese com- 
munist power. 

France gave up its relations with Taipei 
and recognized Peking in 1964, but real 
change came with the great momentum, 
particularly since October of 1970, of others 
following suit—Canada, Italy, Chile, Equa- 
torial Guinea, Ethiopia, Kuwait, Cameroons, 
and Nigeria. With this happening, few can 
still credit Generalissimo Chiang either with 
the capacity, moral or military, to play a role 
on the mainland. Some even are so tactless 
as to remind us that he owes some moral 
obligations to the Formosans on the island 
where he resides. Meanwhile, the strategies 
of Willy Brandt in Bonn and Prime Minister 
Sato in Tokyo suggest that there are con- 
structive consequences from separating eco- 
nomics from politics. 

Another change has been seen in the 
American press and in corridor conversations 
at American business and banking conven- 
tions, where hardly anyone believes that 
American trade controls for Communist 
China deprive Communist China of anything 
it really needs to buy. Our businessmen are 
out of the market, and that is about it. We 
really knew all of that, of course, in 1965, 
but we did not talk about it openly. We do 
now, and that is a change. 

Thus, trade with China has a political set- 
ting quite changed from that of twenty, or 
even five, years ago. 

It may be that Mao Tse-tung views these 
changes much as we do. But we should not 
take that for granted, and we might try to 
guess what in the unforgotten old setting he 
could find particularly galling. 

There are, of course, Taiwan and U.S. 
“military encirclement.” 

There is the spectacle of Japan’s resur- 
gence. 

And, then, there have been particularly 
offensive features of our travel and trade 
policies. 

Why, he may have asked, do we forbid 
travel to Communist China and not to the 
USSR? 

Why embargo only strategic goods to the 
USSR with its $400 billion GNP and its 
nuclear arsenal, and embargo everything to 
the Peoples Republic? Was long ago Korea 
a worse offense than Czechoslovakia? Or 
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Chinese rice to Hanoi worse than Soviet 
SAMs? And what about Soviet missiles for 
Cuba? Could color of skin be a reason? 
Could there be between Washington/Moscow 
a great power collusion aimed at Peking? 

President Nixon’s 1971 State of the World 
message contained radical redefinition of our 
policy towards Communist China. 

We welcome Communist China into the 
community of nations, provided, the status 
of Taiwan is resolved peacefully. For Mao 
that proviso could be the hooker, and all the 
rest, rhetoric, because throughout 15 years 
of ambassadorial talks at Warsaw, he has said 
that nothing of substance was worth discuss- 
ing until the U.S. turned over Taiwan to the 
Peoples Republic. This was precondition, sine 
qua non, for everything else. 

Mao’s Delphic comments to Edgar Snow 
about Taiwan, and what Peking later did 
about table tennis, suggest some possibility 
of change in Mao's attitudes towards the 
United States. If so, it is useful to consider 
why it happened. 

On March 15, 1971, the China exclusion for 
American passports ended, thus placing 
China on the same footing as the USSR. Only 
thereafter did our athletes, accompanying 
journalists, and then still other journalists 
pass through Hong Kong into Communist 
China with visas granted by Chinese commu- 
nist authorities. We know that the Chinese 
still take offense at old passports. 

As to trade, Peking is said to have been 
slow to respond to President’s Nixon’s earlier 
modification in our economic controls, which 
may have seemed to him to be designed to 
reduce strains with other countries caused 
by extra-territorial reach of our regulations 
rather than to facilitate direct trade. Peking 
is aware of the U.S. market; prices of Chinese 
curios in Peking respond to the new Ameri- 
can demand in Hong Kong. But the sly trans- 
action is still the rule. And no one yet knows 
how the White House will spell out President 
Nixon’s potentially far-reaching April 15 de- 
cision. It is my hunch that Peking will not 
show its hand until the U.S. government 
places trade controls for Communist China 
on the same footing as controls for the USSR 
and eastern European communist countries. 

To do that for travel got our athletes and 
journalists to Peking; to do it for trade will, 
I believe, make possible some resumption of 
normal trade. 

It says a good deal politically about Peking 
and about Washington that direct trade can 
be, as a practical probability, discussed. If 
some trade commences—and it is most un- 
likely to be large in volume for many years— 
it means that Peking has set aside the Taiwan 
issue as sine qua non for useful contact, and 
that we have left behind the negative auto- 
maticities of past U.S. China policy. It means, 
politically, that pragmatism rather than 
ideology can begin to govern resolution of 
other disputes and difficulties. Of those, there 
will be many: China’s membership in the 
United Nations, Taiwan’s status, the secu- 
rity of China's frontiers—and China’s neigh- 
bors’ access for trade and investment, dis- 
armament, sea bed resources, and so forth. 
The Japanese, the Russians, the Chinese on 
Taiwan, and many Americans at home can 
be expected to watch, and often try to ob- 
struct, efforts that Peking and Was 
may make to restore viable relations with 
each other. It will not be easy to dissolve the 
inheritance of twenty-five years of mutual 
antagonism. However, we can thank President 
Nixon and Peking for initiatives which bring 
in sight a political setting within which it 
is now reasonable for us to consider as prac- 
tical the early resumption of some direct 


trade between the U.S. and the China Main- 
land. 


FRANCHISING AND FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of Senators to a recent speech 
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delivered by my very good friend and 
colleague, Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, be- 
fore the Franchising and Government 
Symposium of the International Fran- 
chise Association. The speech recounts 
the Senator’s keen interest in and sup- 
port of the American small businessman, 
many of whom are franchisees. It relates 
some of the problems confronting the 
franchise system and calls for uniform 
Federal legislation designed to improve 
franchising by requiring full and fair 
disclosure of relevant information to a 
prospective franchisee on a national 
rather than State-by-State basis. 

As you all know, my Small Business 
Committee held extensive hearings on 
the impact of franchising on small busi- 
ness* in which Senator SPARKMAN ac- 
tively and thoroughly participated. He 
is well acquainted with the special prob- 
lems facing franchising, both as a ma- 
jor system of distribution of goods and 
services, and as a proven means of live- 
lihood of a large segment of the Amer- 
ican small business community. There- 
fore, in the light of the numerous legis- 
lative proposals now pending in over 20 
States, I feel his remarks are knowl- 
edgeable, pertinent and timely. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I urge all 
Senators to study Senator SPARKMAN’S 
remarks carefully as they convey a mess- 
age of great significance regarding the 
future of an important part of our na- 
tional economy. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the text of Senator SPARKMAN’S 
remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN 

It is a particular pleasure for me to appear 
before a group such as yours—for your orga- 
nization and your businesses deal almost ex- 
clusively with those individuals who have 
long been the object of great concern for 
many of us in Congress: the small business- 
men of this country. 

As you know, I am now serving as Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs, In this capacity, 
it is my privilege to help supervise legisla- 
tion which has a direct impact on virtually 
every segment of the American economy. 

All legislation affecting the banking indus- 
try, for example, must be passed on by our 
Committee—legislation directly dealing with 
the regulation of credit and the sources of 
funds on which your businesses depend. Last 
year we successfully enacted legislation which 
has since been characterized as the most im- 
portant banking legislation since 1913—the 
Bank Holding Company Act Amendments of 
1970. Those amendments set the stage for 
the orderly expansion of the banking indus- 
try in order to meet the expanding needs of 
all participants in the American economy, 
both large and small. 

Any legislation affecting the securities in- 
dustry must also be approved by our Com- 
mittee .... Last year we approved and ob- 
tained the passage of an act which is of great 
importance to American investors, the Se- 
curities Investor Protection Act. That Act 
provides insurance protection to investors 
who leave their securities or even cash with 
their stockbroker or dealer. In this respect, 
the insurance coverage is similar to the FDIC 


1See: Report No. 91-1344, November 13, 
1970, on The Impact of Franchising on Small 
Business, 91st Congress, 2nd Session. 
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insurance on bank deposits, This protection 
is particularly important to the small inves- 
tor who might otherwise be affected tragically 
by the failure of his broker or dealer. 

Another important area of our jurisdiction 
is housing. I do not believe I need dwell on 
the many bills we have enacted in our at- 
tempt to assure every American of an oppor- 
tunity to own his own home or to at least 
have a clean, safe, comfortable home ade- 
quate to his needs. 

In addition, we have jurisdiction over a 
broad range of government agencies, includ- 
ing the Export-Import Bank, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Farmers Home Administration, some por- 
tions of the Department of the Treasury and 
Department of Commerce, as well as over a 
number of other subjects. 

As important as all of these subjects are 
to all segments of our economy, they do not 
deal exclusively with the man I consider to 
be the backbone of the American economy— 
the independent small businessman. He is 
the individual who has made America what 
it is today, and I am proud to say that I 
believe the continued success of this country 
will depend in large part on him. 

Thus, I am particularly proud to list our 
Committee’s jurisdiction over the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and over legislation deal- 
ing with the small business segment of our 
economy among our many other responsibili- 
ties. This responsibility is one which is par- 
ticularly important and is one which we do 
not at all take lightly! I was for many years 
Chairman of the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, and I readily confess that 
there is no national objective closer to my 
heart than that of preserving the oppor- 
tunity for the individual entrepreneur to 
operate his own business, with a fair and 
reasonable likelihood of success. 

So you can understand my pleasure at 
being here today with you who deal with 
our small businessmen exclusively and who 
have such a terrific potential positive impact 
on him. 

First, I wish to congratulate you on the 
great contribution you have already made to 
small business. We have gone through a pe- 
riod of time in which many feared that the 
small businessman was becoming a figure of 
the past. Thanks to the successful efforts of 
the Small Business Administration and 
many others, the situation in that regard has 
improved greatly, However, there is certainly 
room for even greater improvement. Because 
of this need, all of us interested in small 
business welcome the advent of the franchis- 
ing industry—a method of distribution 
which, perhaps more than any other recent 
development in American business, holds out 
the hope for continued vigor and growth 
opportunities among our small businessmen. 

As you know, the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business held extensive hearings 
last year on the impact of franchising on 
small business. I participated in those hear- 
ings, and read the record with care. 

During these hearings, we were pleased to 
learn that somewhere between 450,000 and 
600,000 new small businesses had been 
launched through franchising since around 
1954, And, according to the statistics we were 
able to obtain, the vast majority of these 
new businesses have survived. In fact, the 
survival record of franchised small businesses 
seems to be much better than that of small 
businesses operated without the special ben- 
efits which franchising can make available 
through providing mass advertising, man- 
agerial assistance and product development. 

As you can see, I am enthusiastic about 
the potential and actual benefits your in- 
dustry has and can bestow on smal] business. 
Yet, we know, as you do, that franchising 
is not a panacea for small business. There 
are real problems and potential problems 
which face the franchising industry. Indeed, 
any industry which booms as yours has is 
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bound to experience growing pains at some 
point in its development. You have already 
felt some of those tremors. Your presence 
here is gratifying evidence of your ability to 
withstand and survive those shocks—and, 
perhaps, even grow stronger through the 
process. 

A new industry with high potential profits 
usually attracts sharp operations. We know, 
as you do, that you have your share. At our 
hearings last year we heard of cases of abuse 
and near abuse which have adversely affected 
franchisees. In the wake of this informa- 
tion, we naturally received several different 
legislative recommendations. I congratulate 
your organization on the fact that it sup- 
ported in principle legislation which, to me, 
constitutes a sensible method of dealing 
with problems which have arisen in fran- 
chising. That bill was the Franchise Full 
Disclosure Act of 1970. 

During the hearings, it became evident that 
one great problem was the failure, for what- 
ever reason, of the potential franchisee to he 
aware of all facts about the franchisor’s oper- 
ation that might have a serious impact on 
his own business. We were also struck by 
the unavailability of reliable and consistent 
statistical data about franchising. 

I believe legislation along the lines of the 
bill introduced last year could give greater 
protection to potential franchisees and at 
the same time could help us develop accurate 
and meaningful data with which to further 
judge and consider the needs of the industry 
and the operations of the industry. 

I do not wish to dwell at this time on spe. 
cific legislative proposals. However, there are 
a few principles which should be kept in 
mind when considering such legislation. 

First, I do not believe in legislation for its 
own sake, I will want to see evidence—and I 
believe most Senators share this view—that 
existing law is inadequate to deal with 
alleged abuses. In the absence of such evi- 
dence, I would not be inclined to favor pas- 
sage of such legislation. 

Second, I believe that there is evidence of 
such a need in one area, that of proving in- 
formation to the prospective franchisee. 

The bill should be carefully drawn in such 
a manner that the potential franchisee must 
be provided with all the information needed 
by him to decide intelligently whether or not 
to purchase the franchise in question. In 
this respect, the legislation might be similar 
to that requiring full disclosure to poten- 
tial securities investors. 

Third, the problem of balance. It is true 
that the primary object of this legislation is 
to protect small businessmen from unscru- 
pulous practices. In pursuing this objective, 
however, we must assure that in our zeal 
we do not kill the goose who lays the golden 
egg. In other words, we must not enact leg- 
islation which is so stringent that legitimate 
franchisors will not be able to comply with 
it and still sell franchises. Those who would 
suffer most from such a result would be the 
small businessmen who would be deprived 
of an opportunity to go into business in this 
form—and the American consumer who too 
often is already relegated to dealing with 
only a few. giant enterprises. 

I am certain that legitimate enterprises 
will have no difficulty in meeting fair dis- 
closure requirements. There may be other 
safeguards as well which would protect the 
individual and not harm the franchisors in 
their operation. These additional safeguards 
should be developed after careful hearings 
into their relative need into the relative im- 
pact on the industry. 

Fourth and finally, the problem of fair 
and uniform legislative treatment. As you 
probably know, several States have taken 
and others are contemplating steps designed 
to prevent abuses within their borders. I 
believe it is desirable that we develop a 
single set of requirements which would be 
applicable nationwide in order to insure 
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the highest degree of uniformity possible. 
This would do away with the potential mass 
confusion which might result if each State 
goes in its own direction. Such a result 
would make it harder for franchisors to op- 
erate and would therefore make it harder or 
more expensive for an individual to obtain 
a franchise. I think it would be bad legis- 
lation—and bad business. 

This objective might be obtained through 
the enactment of uniform State laws. This 
has been done in the past on other subjects. 
However, this is a time-consuming process 
and very seldom results in complete uni- 
formity. It may be more desirable to enact 
Federal legislation with equal applicability 
throughout the country. The States would 
still be free to legislate on specific problems 
they may experience in their own area, to 
the extent the Federal legislation does not 
deal with the subject. 

Even if the legislation did not specifi- 
cally preempt State action, I believe most 
State legislatures, cognizant of the need for 
national and uniform treatment, will be re- 
ceptive to awaiting Federal action once they 
see evidence that such legislation is in the 
offing. It is for that reason that I await and 
will welcome early introduction of such 
legislation in this session of Congress. 

I have given you some general thoughts of 
mine on this business of yours. Let me con- 
clude by once again congratulating you on 
the beneficial impact you have collectively 
had on small business and on the responsible 
and public-spirited position you took last 
year on proposed legislation affecting your 
industry. Keep up the work in both areas. 

Thank you. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT IS USING 
THE WRONG STRATEGY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of the Senate an excel- 
lent article in the May 30, 1971, maga- 
zine section of the New York Times by 
Michael Harrington. 

Mr. Harrington points out what many 
of us in Congress have said but not artic- 
ulated as well, that the disruptive tactics 
used by some of the so-called peace 
groups are seriously harming our cause 
of ending the Vietnam war and removing 
all American troops from Indochina by 
December 31, 1971. 

Mr. Harrington believes, as do I, that 
massive demonstrations and marches are 
passé and he feels that civil disobedience, 
such as was tried in Washington in 
April to bring the city to a standstill— 
and which is promised again—plays into 
the hands of prowar forces. It is also 
antidemocratic in concept. 

He argues, rightly I think, that none 
of these tactics “justify the expenditure 
of time and money which could be much 
better spent on political organization.” 
And he calls for focusing primary atten- 
tion on the Congressional battle now un- 
derway in the Senate over McGovern- 
Hatfield—our amendment to be at- 
tached to the Selective Service Act which 
sets a deadline of December 31, 1971, for 
the removal of all American Armed 
Forces from Indochina—as “the best 
strategy for the peace movement.” 

Harrington believes that those involved 
in marches, demonstrations, and civil 
disobedience “would have been better 
advised to invest the same sum in build- 
ing an effective political movement in 
their own hometowns.” 
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This has been my position in the past 
and I could not agree more with Mr. 
Harrington's position. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine 
May 30, 1971] 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT Is Usine WRONG 
STRATEGY 
(By Michael Harrington) 

In the spring of 1971 light really did ap- 
pear at the end of the bloody tunnel in Viet- 
nam, 

It was not elusive glimmer of military 
victory which has been wrongly, and annual- 
ly, sighted by the White House for at least 
five years. Rather, the majority of Americans 
were in favor of extricating the nation from 
the tragedy in Southeast Asia. They had 
come together in the strangest united front 
in American history: angry partisans of Lieu- 
tenant Calley, along with people who 
thought that high officials should be tried 
as war criminals; disgruntled draft-board 
Officials and war resisters; rightists who were 
furious that Hanoi had not been nuked and 
leftists who had always been absolute paci- 
fists— all agreed. The United States must 
get out of Vietnam. Sooner rather than later. 
Now. 

The President did not agree. He set un- 
realistic conditions for the departure that 
might make it necessary to keep U.S. troops 
in Vietnam indefinitely: the release of the 
prisoners before the setting of a date for 
withdrawal, terms which the Communists 
are not likely to accept, and the existence of 
a Government in Saigon that can defend it- 
self—ie., that state of blessedness which 


Mr. Nixon and three prior Presidents failed 


to achieve during an agony of 17 years. So 
the peace movement stirred, debated and 
reorganized. Only now the question before 
it was new. It was no longer a matter of how 
to persuade the people that the United 
States must leave Vietnam, but rather of 
how to organize effectively the two-thirds 
of the citizenry who already wanted out. 

There have been three major, contradic- 
tory, responses to this challenge. Some peo- 
ple are for mass marches, others for civil dis- 
obedience and still others for mobilizing sup- 
port behind the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment, which would stop Congressional fi- 
nancing of our presence in Indochina by the 
end of 1971. To state my own opinion right 
at the start, I think the first tactic is passé 
and that the second is a possible aid to 
Nixon's efforts to continue the war, while 
the third—the focus on the Congressional 
battle over McGovern-Hatfield—is the best 
strategy for the peace movement in the com- 
ing period. 

Before turning to the details of my assess- 
ment, I should first make a frank declara- 
tion of partiality. I joined my first demon- 
stration on Vietnam in 1954 when I picketed 
against American support of French colonial- 
ism in that unhappy land (and against the 
desire of the Vice President, Richard M. 
Nixon, to use nuclear weapons in the strug- 
gle). Since then, I have participated in many 
attempts to end our unconscionable pres- 
ence in Southeast Asia, including work in 
such organizations as Sane and Negotiations 
Now!, in the Kennedy and McCarthy cam- 
paigns, in the Vietnam Moratorium and in 
the current effort to pass the McGovern- 
Hatfield Act. I am therefore involved in my 
subject and the very opposite of the fabled 
disinterested visitor from Mars. I am also 
personally saddened that the Socialist party, 
of which I am chairman, cannot continue the 
magnificent work of Norman Thomas in the 
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peace movement because we have disagreed, 
honestly and openly, about crucial questions 
with regard to Vietnam. This article, then, is 
unfortunately not the expression of a party 
line. Its basic premise is that, in full recog- 
nition of the undeniable risks and tragic po- 
tential in liquidating a generation of bloody 
error, the United States should get out of 
Vietnam. Now. 

To begin with, despite the most welcome 
success of the April 24 demonstration, which 
brought hundreds of thousands of Americans 
of many political viewpoints together in 
Washington against the war, I do not think 
that mass marches are an effective instru- 
ment for ending our Vietnamese involve- 
ment. When they are nonviolent and ori- 
ented toward political action, as the April 
rally was, they can have a certain positive 
effect, but neither that, nor the solidarity 
and good feelings which they evoke in the 
participants, justify the expenditure of time 
and money, which could be much better 
spent on political organization. 

In the earliest phase of opposition to the 
war, demonstrations and teach-ins played 
an extremely important role in mobilizing a 
middle class, liberal and radical constitu- 
ency. At the time of the escalations of 1965, 
when Martin Luther King Jr. courageously 
took his place in the movement, such activi- 
ties helped to make abundantly clear the 
way that Vietnam was diverting us from 
desperate domestic needs. And yet, the ral- 
lies still did not succeed in attracting many 
blacks or other members of minority groups. 
So by the time of the march on the Penta- 
gon, in October, 1967, it had become ob- 
vious that the predominantly white, college- 
educated and affluent opponents of the war 
did not have to travel to the Nation’s capital 
to convince themselves all over again. Now 
the problem was to reach out to the great 
mass of people. 

Even more to the point, there were as- 
pects of that 1967 mobilization which 
harmed the cause. The symbolic siege of the 
Pentagon was based on an élitist theory 
which had been developed in an earlier 
action by the Students for a Democratic 
Society: that a determined minority of the 
righteous had the power—and the right— 
to shut down the Government. (This notion 
of a nonviolent coup d'état made by stu- 
dents and dropouts is, as will be seen, still 
very much among us.) Moreover, the ac- 
tivists were largely recruited from permis- 
sive suburban homes. So they tolerated, or 
encouraged, media put-ons: the attempt to 
levitate the Pentagon, organized urinating 
on the Pentagon steps, Vietcong banners 
and all the rest. The American people were 
negatively impressed. 

In December, 1967, President Johnson's 
popularity rose. And in 1968, scholars dis- 
covered that a clear majority of citizens who 
were against the war were also hostile to the 
protesters, and that 23 per cent of the anti- 
war group were “extremely hostile” to them. 
The real turning point came in 1968 with 
the Tet offensive and the McCarthy and 
Kennedy campaigns. For even though Ken- 
nedy was killed and McCarthy was not nom- 
inated, and the peace plank falled in Chicago, 
the war issue had been brought into the 
mainstream of American politics. That, and 
the seemingly endless horror in Vietnam 
itself, is why five Democratic Presidential 
aspirants now favor withdrawal by the end 
of 1971. 

The march strategy, then, often required 
an investment of time and money which, at 
best, was not justified by the results and, 
at worst, built support for the hawks by 
picturing the doves as petulant children of 
the middle class. The Vietnam “Moratoriums” 
of 1969 and 1970 showed in many ways both 
the productivity and counterproductivity of 
the tactic. The nationwide Moratorium on 
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Oct. 15, 1969, during which thousands left 
their jobs to demonstrate, reached out to 
Wall Streeters, trade unionists, minorities 
and students, and took on the aspect of a na- 
tional holiday for peace. But the New York 
City mobilization in April, 1970, was a disas- 
ter in which ultraleftists hooted down ad- 
vocates of nonviolence. The militants’ most 
disruptive demand was that Mayor John 
Lindsay, who had endorsed the rally, be kept 
from speaking because he did not have the 
correct positions on the Black Panthers and 
the issue of capitalism vs. socialism. 

The April 24th march in Washington this 
year avoided such outrages. And yet I agree 
with Sam Brown, one of the guiding spirits 
of the original Moratorium, who said about 
last month's demonstration that the people 
who had raised money to send buses from all 
over the United States to Washington would 
have been better advised to invest the same 
sum in building an effective political move- 
ment in their own hometowns. The Wash- 
ington outings are fine and meaningful mid- 
dle-class picnics, but what is required now 
is effective politics. 

For even the most effective of the marches 
reveal a critical defect in the peace con- 
stituency: its episodic, ad hoc character. The 
great demonstrations are too often summer 
storms of indignation which explode with 
thunder and lightning for a few moments 
and then are gone. For instance, the stu- 
dents who last May protested so vociferously 
against the Cambodian invasion and the 
killings at Jackson State and Kent State had, 
only six months later, forgotten the passion- 
ate commitments to get involved in electoral 
politics which they had made. In the absence 
of a continuing political compaign for the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment, the hun- 
dreds of thousands who marched on April 24 
will have changed little in American life. 

While criticizing the march strategy it- 
self, however, one must take care to defend 
the April organizers against witch-hunters 
who pointed to the sinister presence of 
Trotskyists among the organizers. J. Edgar 
Hoover himself characterized members of 
the Socialist Workers party and the Young 
Socialist Alliance, two Marxist groups that 
long ago broke with the Communist party, as 
dangerous subversives. By gleefully attack- 
ing these Trotskyists, Hoover could keep 
alive the specter of a Red Menace. A similar 
purpose motivated the House Internal Secu- 
rity Committee in its investigation of 
Trotskyist (and Communist) influence in 
the recent anti-war demonstrations, but even 
more moderate Observers seemed uncom- 
fortable about their role. Before the demon- 
stration, columnists Evans and Novak 
predicted that Washington would see “hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans marching 
in their capital under Trotskyist command.” 

The decline of the Communist party has 
been a severe blow to the American right. 
The party was the object of its love and its 
hate: the likes of Hoover and the House In- 
ternal Security Committee abominated the 
Communists because they were supposed to 
be the institutional incarnation of the 
godless international conspiracy; Joe Mc- 
Carthyites desperately needed the party, 
since its membership and fronts, real and 
alleged, provided a convenient criterion for 
defining subversion in a way that would 
frighten the average Congressman into an 
appropriation. But now, the witch-hunters 
are confronted by a motley ultraleft that 
includes the Woodstock Nation, upper- 
middle-class terrorists with credit cards and 
freaky anarchists who cannot possibly be 
computerized. The Trotskyists, who are more 
old-fashioned, were thus ogres from heaven. 

But the charge that Trotskyites dominated 
April 24 is presposterous. They unquestion- 
ably played a role in initiating the march 
but worked like Bolsheviks to make it as 
Menshevik as possible. It is precisely because 
the peace movement is, in its weakness, 50 
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diffuse and at hoc, that none of the grou- 
puscules which work within it can manipu- 
late the great mass that occasionally 
marches in the streets of Washington, New 
York and San Francisco. Thus, the pre-April 
fantasy of Evans and Novak ignores the fact 
that those people were not, and never have 
been, under anyone’s command. 

And even more ironically, to the extent 
that the Trotskyists did influence the event, 
they carried out one of the most remarkable 
exercises in dupery in our political history: 
they duped themselves. For they are sworn 
opponents of the “class collaborationists” in 
the Kennedy and McCarthy movements and 
bitter foes of the notion that Democratic 
Congressmen can end the war—and yet they 
helped assemble a gigantic audience which 
demonstrated in favor of just such an ap- 
proach. What happened was that the Trot- 
skyists, who were organizing the rally at the 
start and doing their best to attract a reason- 
ably large crowd, so successfully adapted to 
the position of the masses they were sup- 
posed to be manipulating that they did yeo- 
man work pushing views they regard as 
dangerous and illusory. 

Thus, the House Internal Security Com- 
mittee’s investigation wildly exaggerates 
their role—and constitutes a special effort 
to discredit the mass sentiment for peace. 

The absurd attacks of the right on the 
April demonstration should not be allowed to 
obscure the main point: that such rallies are 
no longer an effective way of organizing the 
vast opposition to the war, 

The second main peace strategy is civil 
disobedience. Its current champions are 
found in the Peoples Coalition for Peace and 
Justice, the group that sponsored this 
month's obstructionist rally in Washington, 
which resulted in some 12,000 arrests. The 
coalition is, as one of its supporters, pacifist 
David McReynolds, describes it, a “unique 
kind of popular front” which “runs all the 
way from church leaders to the Communist 
party and has included from the beginning 
pacifist organizations.” It also includes the 
Mayday Tribe, headed by Rennie Davis, one 
of the defendants in the Chicago Seven con- 
spiracy trial. There are, in my opinion, two 
things fundamentally wrong with the coali- 
tion’s approach: its attitude toward Com- 
munism and its toleration of (or, in the case 
of the Mayday Tribe, enthusiastic support 
for) elitist disruption. 

The war has, we know, had domestic con- 
sequences in America. Among other things 
it has probably set back the cause of demo- 
cratic anti-Communism for a generation. I 
have not the least sympathy for reactionary 
anti-Communists, whose hatred of the totali- 
tarianism of the pseudo-left is tempered by 
their empathy for the conservatives and dic- 
tators of the right. I would welcome the dis- 
appearance of that anti-Communism. But 
there is another, highly progressive anti- 
Communism which fights bureaucratic col- 
lectivism and seeks, as the Czechoslovaks put 
it in the spring of 1968, the human face of 
socialism. It erupted in Poland and Hungary 
in 1956, in Czechoslovakia in 1968 and in 
Poland again last winter. It understands that 
socialized property and planning can, under 
conditions of the fullest democracy, be in- 
struments of man’s emancipation, but that, 
lacking democracy, they inevitably lead to a 
new form of repressive class society. This 
freedom-loving anti-Communism has been 
crippled by the furor over Vietnam. 

The reason is that so many of the young 
today know only the polarity of Communism 
and anti-Communism, as it has been de- 
fined by the war. They see Americans, who 
supported French colonialism and thereby 
helped drive Indochinese nationalism into 
the Communist camp, using the most so- 
phisticated weapons against Asian peasants 
and, in violation of the conventions of war- 
fare, systematically raining destruction upon 
innocents. They speak affectionately of 
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“Uncle Ho”"—but do not talk abcut his mur- 
der of Trotskyists and other revolutionaries, 
or of the forced collectivization of the peas- 
antry in the North. Their image is thus not 
of Communism’s one-partyism, its anti- 
libertarianism, its bureaucratic class privi- 
leges, but rather of a David in sandals de- 
fending himself against a Goliath in a 
bomber. The war has done infinitely more 
to sow illusions about Communism than the 
Communist party could ever accomplish. 

And so pacifists invite Communist hawks 
into a peace coalition. For the American 
Communists, from 1924 to the present mo- 
ment, have never deviated from their loyalty 
to Communist militarism. When honorabie 
men in their midst were disgusted by the 
invasion of Hungary in 1956, they were 
driven out of the party; when the Russians 
went into Czechoslovakia, there was not even 
a protest. The issue is not, as it has so often 
been wrongly debated, that anyone proposes 
to exclude individual Communists from this 
or that demonstration. It is whether the or- 
ganizers of the movement to end the agony 
in Vietnam clearly and unequivocally come 
to the American people not as Communist 
hawks disguised as doves, but as unambigu- 
ous champions of peace. 

The Peoples Coalition makes much of a 
“Peoples Peace Treaty,” signed by represent- 
atives of the National Student Association 
in this country, by some South Vietnamese 
groups and by the North Vietnamese. The 
“treaty” is, as David McReynolds notes, 
“close to the program of the P. R. G. [the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government set 
up by the Communist Nationa] Liberation 
Front].” When the Trotskyists objected to 
part of the treaty on the grounds that Amer- 
ican students have no right to decide how 
the South Vietnamese shall exercise their 
right of self-determination, a writer for the 
Communist Daily World made it quite clear 
that the document in question proposes a 
Vietcong victory. W. W. Weinstone wrote: 

“The South Vietnamese people must de- 
cide, they say. That is self-determination! 
But who represents the people of South Viet- 
nam? ... Who else but the National Lib- 
eration Front and the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government, which represent the 
legitimate aspirations of the Vietnamese 
people.” 

The Buddhist majority of the people, 
which has refused to join either Thieu-Ky 
or the National Liberation Front, is thus dis- 
missed. And the pacifists who make common 
cause with the Communists in this enter- 
prise are transformed—dquite unwittingly in 
many cases—from advocates of peace into 
the partisans of victory for one of the bellig- 
erents. 

Moreover, the Peoples Coalition is com- 
mitted to the program of élitist disruption 
Civil disobedience as a self-sacrificing wit- 
ness is not only honorable but sometimes 
persuasive as well. And when Martin Luther 
King Jr. used the tactic—say, in Birming- 
ham in 1963—there were a number of fac- 
tors that made it both democratic and suc- 
cessful: it was used against an unconstitu- 
tional system of legal segregation at a time 
when there were no channels of redress and 
when a majority of the American people, 
including some conscience-stricken South- 
erners, could be made sympathetic. Now 
there are legal opportunities for a political 
movement that will bring the war to an end, 
and thus disruptive tactics can be counted 
on only to create sympathy for Richard 
Nixon, 

Or more precisely, the recent attempt of 
the Mayday Tribe to shut the capital down 
would have more effectively helped the Presi- 
dent and contributed to prolonging the war 
if the Washington police had not, in clear 
violation of First Amendment rights, reacted 
swiftly with dragnet arrests. That strategy— 
and its endorsement by none other than the 
Attorney General of the United States, now 
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perhaps our most distinguished advocate of 
lawlessness in the streets—should not be 
allowed to obscure how basically wrong the 
Mayday tactic was, and is. It is not simply 
that such disruptions often help to drive the 
country to the right, although that should 
give a political man pause, but that their 
very premises are antidemocratic. 

The theory of the nonviolent Putsch was 
first elaborated by Staughton Lynd in the 
mid-nineteen-sixties during an S.D.S. mobili- 
zation in Washington. Why, he asked, 
shouldn’t the demonstrators move right into 
the offices of Government and take power in 
the name of the people? Lynd, who is con- 
siderably more thoughtful than some of his 
colleagues, has since raised questions about 
his own rhetoric. But it was his scenario 
that Rennie Davis and the Mayday Tribe 
adopted in the capital. “The aim of the May 
action,” they wrote in their demonstrator's 
manual, “is to raise the social cost of the war 
to a level unacceptable to America's rulers. 
. . . To do this we seek to create the specter 
of social chaos while maintaining the sup- 
port, or at least toleration, of the broad 
masses of the American people.” 

It is, of course, fantastic to think that the 
threat of social chaos will make a people 
tolerant of, or even enthusiastic for, its 
agents. But more to the point, the funda- 
mental conception underlying this approach 
is that a relatively small cadre of the en- 
lightened—in this case numbering perhaps 
12,000—can force the nation to do its will. 
The elitist and antidemocratic character of 
this strategy is not in the least altered by the 
deep and sincere convictions of many who 
tried to carry it out. They remind me of bad 
poets: their emotions and their intent are 
of the very best; their mode of expression is 
execrable. 

The irony is that the vision of a nonviolent, 
minority coup d'état is urged at precisely the 
moment when democracy can work to bring 
an end to the horror of Vietnam. The May- 
day Tribe’s tactics might, however, persuade 
some of the new converts to the cause of 
peace to retreat into hawkishness. And that 
is why the third strategy, the only one which 
proposes means that might democratically 
force Richard Nixon to disengage completely 
from Indochina, is so important. 

In making the case for the McGovern- 
Hatfield bill to end the financing of the war 
this year, candor is required. If the United 
States withdraws from Vietnam, it is indeed 
possible that the Vietcong will take over the 
country and, as Ho Chi Minh did in the 
North in the nineteen-fifties, proceed with 
forced collectivization and impose totali- 
tarian rule. That would be a great evil, but 
we must remember that one reason such a 
takeover is now possible is that America has 
been tragically wrong in this area for more 
than a quarter of a century. We bankrolled 
the French colonial war from 1945 to 1954 
and then, when a Communist-led nationalist 
movement defeated the French, we supported 
the repressive Diem regime. Diem probably 
did more to escalate the hostilities than 
either the Northerners or the Vietcong. Since 
his murder we have supported the succession 
of military governments which, we have it on 
the recent authority of Vice President Ky, 
are incredibly corrupt and ineffective. So 
after a generation of fighting a popular 
movement that was driven to accept Com- 
munist leadership because, among other rea- 
sons, of American actions, there is no riskless 
way to disengage. 

But to keep a modest American force in 
Vietnam, even a garrison the size of the one 
in Korea, would require continuing air sup- 
port of South Vietnamese troops—and the 
indiscriminate murder which constitutes a 
certain, not a possible, evil. It will prolong 
the slaughter of innocents which has already 
been much bloodier than Ho's forced col- 
lectivization of the North; and it provides no 
incentive for Saigon’s generals to seek a 
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political solution, since it guarantees an Am- 
erican shield for their authoritarian rule. 
Indeed, setting a certain date for American 
withdrawal is the precondition both for free- 
ing the prisoners and for starting serious 
negotiations. And, of course, if there is to 
be hope of saving America’s domestic soul— 
its youth, its minorities, its cities, its poor— 
we must leave Vietnam. 

There is evidence that a majority of the 
American people understand the difficult al- 
ternatives and are prepared to choose. A 
recent poll by the Louis Harris organization, 
shows that the people favor troop withdrawal 
by 60 per cent to 26 per cent, “even if the 
Government of South Vietnam collapsed.” If 
that is the case, then a bipartisan movement 
for withdrawal—which would make it im- 
possible for either party to blame the other 
if the Communists did indeed take over the 
country—could not only pressure Nixon to 
get out but prevent any postwar McCarthyite 
purge similar to the one that occurred as a 
result of the Communist victory in China. 

A number of groups are organizing along 
these lines. There are Congressmen traveling 
across the nation to spell out the case 
for withdrawal. The National Council for an 
Indochina Deadline has enrolled in a similar 
enterprise individuals like Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach, Clark Clifford, Leonard Wood- 
cock and John Kerry, and organizations such 
as Sane and Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. And Allard Lowenstein has imagina- 
tively set out to organize that huge new 
constituency of 18- to 20-year-olds to “Say No 
to President Nixon Now.” Nixon can afford 
to ignore half a million marchers on the 
grounds that they are not truly representa- 
tive of a nation of more than 200 million, 
but he cannot possibly turn his back on 
the majority of American voters who are 
now clearly more receptive to peace ap- 
peals. 

I would add to the excellent plans of the 
groups working through political channels 
only a word about the labor movement. 
A majority for social change clearly can- 
not be built in this country without the en- 
thusiastic support of the organized workers. 
Despite the widespread, and ignorant, opin- 
ion that the working-class in this country 
is politically conservative, it is—as I pointed 
out last September in this Magazine—the 
largest and most important single force for 
social reform. The issue of national health 
insurance, to take only one obvious example, 
is before the country today not because of 
the students or the churches or the doves, 
but because George Meany and the late 
Walter Reuther fought more than 20 years 
for it. 

Therefore the movement to end the war 
must look to the peace, and keep conflict 
with potential postwar allies in the unions 
to an absolute minimum. Indeed, it should 
work right now with Meany toward health 
insurance and other domestic reforms, on 
which his positions are most progressive. 

There has been a kind of deception in 
recent years in which flower children talk 
of love in a way calculated to provoke hatred, 
and some activists cry peace through clenched 
teeth and call for “Power to the People,” but 
show contempt for the very people to whom 
they propose to give power. Now the time 
has come for a genuine reconciliation. And 
that is why the political movement to end 
the war in Vietnam must, out of Realpol- 
itik if nothing else, learn to love some of its 
opponents, particularly labor liberals who 
back the war. If they do not, the peace will 
be lost. 

So the marches are exhilarating and can 
be—as was true in April—an impressive and 
nonviolent demonstration of the depth of 
the opposition to the war in this country. 
But they do not accomplish the hard work of 
political organization which is crucial at 
this point. The disruption can only be coun- 
ter-productive. Were President Nixon Ma- 
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chiavellian enough, he would send a con- 
tribution to the Mayday Tribe. The over- 
whelming fact is that a majority of people 
want out of Vietnam now. What therefore 
needs to be done is to organize politically 
around the McGovern-Hatfield demand for 
ending United States participation in the 
war this year. That is the kind of demo- 
cratic militance that the President of the 
United States cannot ignore. 


EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, at the 
opening of hearings on the President's 
four major departmental reorganization 
proposals on May 25 and 26 the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee had the 
benefit of testimony from six extremely 
able Americans. Each has participated 
with distinction in the management of 
large organizations, governmental or 
business. 

These witnesses were George Schultz, 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget; John W. Gardner, chairman of 
Common Cause; Roy L. Ash, chairman 
of the Ash Council and president of Lit- 
ton Industries; Joseph A. Califano, form- 
er special assistant to President Johnson 
and member of a distinguished Wash- 
ington law firm; Ben W. Heineman, 
former chairman of President’s Task 
Force on Government Organization and 
president of Northwest Industries; and 
Charles L. Schultze, former Director of 
the Budget Bureau and presently senior 
fellow of the Brookings Institution. 

I think it would be useful for my col- 
leagues in the Congress and students of 
government organization to have sum- 
maries of the statements of these wit- 
nesses and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
maries were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE P. SHULTZ, DIRECTOR, 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, the broad issue under consideration 
here is no less than the capacity of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
to serve as an effective instrument for the 
conduct of the Nation’s business. 

We have learned through hard experience 
that it is not enough to authorize programs, 
however, meritorious or well-conceived. We 
have learned that we must also establish 
machinery of Government capable of trans- 
lating the aims of legislation into effective 
performance. 

After eighteen months of intensive study 
and analysis, the Ash Council concluded that 
the current departmental structure for do- 
mestic programs was not adapted to the 
needs of Government in the 1970's. Acting on 
this conclusion, it urged a restructuring of 
the existing departments based on the or- 
ined principle of the major purposes 
serv: . 


The Cabinet Secretary has been regarded 
by the public and the Congress as both an 


innovator of new policies and p ams and 
as a key executive who helps the President 
assure that the will of Congress is effectively 
carried out. Unfortunately, as the number of 
departments has increased, as independent 
agencies have proliferated and as missions 
have become more complex, the programs 
relating to any single purpose of Govern- 
ment have become fragmented or have over- 
lapped with little design or coordination. 
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It is simply impossible today for the de- 
partmental Secretaries and their staffs to do 
many of the things the public and the Con- 
gress have the right to expect. 

Consequently, many matters best settled 
at the departmental level must now come to 
the Office of Management and Budget or the 
White House or be relegated to interagency 
committees for the simple reason that there 
is no single department with enough au- 
thority or resources to make the appropriate 
decisions or to take the needed action within 
the scope of its discretion. The establish- 
ment of the four proposed departments with 
their well-defined, comprehensive missions 
constitutes a major step toward providing 
the departmental Secretaries with the man- 
date and tools to conduct the business of 
Government. The department can then be- 
come a primary instrument for seeing that 
the programs of Government are well de- 
signed and effectively executed. The Con- 
gress will benefit because the Secretaries can 
be held accountable for their deeds and ac- 
complishments. This will be a sharp con- 
trast to the present situation in which in- 
adequacies of authority and diffusion of re- 
sponsibility provide ample excuses for inac- 
tion or mediocre performance. The White 
House and Executive Office of the President 
will benefit because they will be relieved of 
a large part of the task of resolving disputes 
between narrow interests in the bureaucracy 
and can concentrate their efforts on the de- 
velopment of policies and the implementa- 
tion of Presidential and congressional di- 
rectives. 

The four purposes which provide the basis 
for the creation of the four new domestic 
departments are: 

1. To manage and protect our natural and 
physical resources. The Department of Nat- 
ural Resources will consolidate programs for 
land and recreation resources; water re- 
sources; energy and mineral resources; 
oceanic, atmospheric and earth sciences; and 
Indian and territorial affairs. 

2. To enhance the personal development 
and well-being of our people as individuals 
and families. The Department of Human Re- 
sources will carry out programs supporting 
this goal in the areas of health, human de- 
velopment, and income security. 

3. To make the American economy more 
productive, prosperous, and competitive. The 
Department of Economic Affairs will con- 
solidate programs in the areas of business 
development; farms and agriculture; social, 
economic and technical information; labor 
relations and standards; transportation and 
international economics. 

4. To foster the development of sound 
physical and social settings for the Nation’s 
rural, suburban and urban commitments. 
The Department of Community Development 
will be charged with administering Federal 
functions relating to urban and rural devel- 
opment, community transportation, housing 
and certain insurance programs. 

While reorganization by the more rational 
grouping of functions is central to the 
President’s program of improving depart- 
mental effectiveness, it cannot and does not 
stand alone. The new departments must also 
be effectively managed. 

Each of the proposed departments will 
have: 

The capability to react to changing needs 
by vesting in the Secretary the authority to 
organize and manage the department inter- 
nally; 

A team of policy-level management officials 
who share the Secretary’s department-wide 
perspective and who have sufficient authority 
and stature to adequately support the Sec- 
retary in meeting his responsibility for ac- 
complishing end results; internal groupings 
of related programs in a small number of 
administrations under officials reporting 
directly to the Secretary and who will be 
able to assist him in the direction of de- 
partment operations; 
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Flexibility in the use of resources to ac- 
complish program objectives by giving the 
Secretary increased discretion to allocate 
funds within broad appropriations; 

A strengthened field system with more ex- 
tensive decentralization of authority to work 
with and respond to State and local goy- 
ernments, private institutions, and individ- 
ual citizens; and management systems in- 
corporating the best experience in such areas 
as program management, program evalua- 
tion, management information, and budget 
analysis. 

The impact of the proposed reorganization 

on the size of the affected departments is 
variable. Three of the new departments are 
not significantly larger than certain of the 
domestic departments which are being super- 
seded, The Department of Community Devel- 
opment will, in fact, have only 30,000 em- 
ployees, a total much smaller than several 
of the present Cabinet departments. The 
Department of Natural Resources will have 
approximately 111,000 employees, close to 
the present size of the Department of Trans- 
portation. The Department of Human Re- 
sources with 122,000 employees will represent 
only a 15 percent increase over the present 
employment of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Only the Department 
of Economic Affairs, which would have about 
160,000 employees (including 43,000 military 
personnel of the Coast Guard), represents a 
challenge in managing bigness significantly 
beyond that previously faced by several civil 
departments. In this instance, as with the 
other departments, we are confident that 
the concept of the operating administration 
headed by a strong administrator responsible 
to the Secretary and other management tech- 
niques will make it possible to gain the bene- 
fits of a single comprehensive Department 
of Economic Affairs while still assuring the 
effective coordination and oversight of a very 
large number of programs. 
“The manageability of the new depart- 
ments will also be determined by the extent 
to which the Secretary can and will decen- 
tralize and by the nature of the field orga- 
nization, 

Each department will have a Regional Di- 
rector representing the Secretary in stra- 
tegically located regional centers throughout 
the country. Although the authority placed 
in these Regional Directors will vary with 
the special management needs of the several 
departments, these key officials will be in a 
position to see that the field services are 
carried out in an effective and coordinated 
manner. 

The really significant savings from the re- 
organization will flow from the better ad- 
ministration of existing programs, better de- 
cisions with respect to new programs, im- 
proved judgments with respect to the alloca- 
tion of resources and the major streamlining 
of the field organizations which becomes 
possible when related activities are pulled 
together under a single Secretary, Here, too, 
it is impossible to assign precise dollar or 
percentage estimates to the savings, but I 
am confident that as the new departments 
take hold, the citizen will receive better and 
mecre responsive service from his Govern- 
ment at significantly lower costs than is now 
possible. 

We do not expect significant immediate re- 
ductions in total employment as the result 
of the reorganization. To the extent that 
manpower is saved, it will be the policy of 
the Administration to rely on attrition to 
reach lower levels of employment. We have 
also written into each bill a provision simi- 
lar to that in the Department of Transporta- 
tion Act which prohibits for a perlod of one 
year separation or the reduction in grade or 
compensation of employees as the result of 
a new department being established. OM- 
cials in the Executive Schedule (that is, 
Level I to V) are also assured that their com- 
pensation will not be reduced if they are 
given appointments to positions with duties 
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comparable to those which they performed 
prior to the reorganization. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue before the Con- 
gress is good government, government that 
earns and retains the respect and confidence 
of its citizens, government that can adapt 
to new circumstances and new challenges. 
By proposing this reorganization, we seek to 
improve the capacity of Government to serve 
its citizens and for those citizens to hold the 
units of Government more clearly account- 
able for their performance. In this very real 
sense, we seek to strengthen and extend our 
democratic principles. 

This is not a partisan matter. There is no 
special Democratic or Republican way to 
manage or to organize the executive branch. 
The various study groups, commissions and 
task forces whose findings and recommenda- 
tions have influenced the departmental re- 
organization have been composed of Demo- 
crats and Republicans, of businessmen, edu- 
cators, and Government officials. They have 
made strikingly similar recommendations to 
successive Presidents. The Executive and the 
Congress now have the opportunity, work- 
ing together, to enhance effective and re- 
sponsible Government in the United States. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W., GARDNER 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before you as an 
individual, and am not presenting the views 
of Common Cause. 

I shall express at the outset my view that 
President Nixon has exhibited an admirable 
concern for the effective organization of 
government. His creation of the Office of 
Management and Budget in the Executive 
Office of the President was a much needed 
step. Similarly, the creation of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and the new 
Postal Service were highly significant moves. 

The President is right in emphasizing that 
Federal Government reorganization is not 
a partisan matter. All of the numerous Dem- 
ocratic presidential hopefuls should be pray- 
ing—if they believe they have a chance in 
"72—that the reorganization goes through. 
The recommendations he makes distill some 
of the best thinking of a generation of 
thoughtful students of government. 

The President’s proposals bear directly on 
one of the most crucial issues of our day— 
the responsiveness and accountability of the 
giant institutions, corporate and govern- 
mental, that dominate our lives. The people 
are in a mood to demand that responsive- 
ness and accountability. There is a wide- 
spread feeling among all segments of the 
populace, rich or poor, black or white, farmer 
or worker, that they have been had—as tax- 
payers, as consumers, as citizens. It is a dis- 
content that cuts across party lines, across 
economic levels, across regions. 

Perhaps the most common question about 
the President's proposals is whether the four 
new agencies will be too big to manage ef- 
fectively. I do not regard the question as 
crucial. We are stuck with bigness. We are a 
big country, * * * the crucial question is how 
we manage bigness. * * * 

If we address ourselves to the issue of how 
to manage bigness, the over-riding question 
is how to manage the bigness of the whole 
Federal Government; and the President's 
proposals are directly relevant to that point. 

After the federal establishment expanded 
so spectacularly in the thirties and early 
forties, there was for a long time a minimum 
(almost a complete absence) of coordinating 
mechanisms below the President and above 
the multiple departments and agencies. 

For the past quarter century we have 
groped—one might almost say we have 
fumbled blindly—to fill that vacuum. 

President Roosevelt brought in presiden- 
tial aides to help solve the problem. The 
Budget Bureau rose to power. The three 
military departments were put under a 
single secretary. HEW was assembled. The 
National Security Council was created. The 
Council of Economic Advisors was formed. 
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All these and more were in some measure 
responses to the urgent need for sub-presi- 
dential, supra-departmental mechanisms 
that would coordinate the innumerable 
fragmented federal enterprises. 

The creation of the OMB was the most 
significant move that has yet been made 
to fill the vacuum. 

Personally I put great emphasis on the 
potential role of OMB and upon the freedom 
of the new departmental secretaries to re- 
arrange functions within their own depart- 
ments. The reason for that emphasis is that 
no matter how perfect any reorganization 
may be at the time it is accomplished, next 
year will bring new problems that require 
new kinds of coordination. When that hap- 
pens then the power of the new departmental 
secretaries to re-focus energies within their 
broad domains will be crucial. And the 
power of the OMB to re-focus energies among 
departments will be crucial. 

Another highly sensitive question is 
whether the new departments submerge im- 
portant subjects and constituencies—educa- 
tion, health, agriculture, labor and so on. 
There is a critically important balancing of 
values to be accomplished here. 

There is every reason to avoid building into 
the top layer of government the factionalism 
inherent in the interplay of special con- 
stituencies. Government agencies should 
derive their form and structure from the 
nature of the problems to be solved, not 
from the nature of the constituency to be 
placated. Yet every special constituency 
yearns to violate that principle. 

I can tell you out of my own experience 
that if all of the scores of constituencies of 
HEW had had their say, our organization 
chart would have consisted of one horizontal 
row of boxes a mile long and an inch deep. 
Each constituency would then have been rep- 
resented “at the top of the department,” 
with no layers between it and the Secretary. 
The anxiety and rage of a constituency 
which fears that its “home” in the 
bureaucracy has been—or is about to be— 
“downgraded” must be seen to be believed. 

A compromise is possible. No constituency 
has a right to own a piece of the bureaucracy. 
On the other hand, government should not 
be faceless. This danger will be diminished 
if there are highly visible units, not at the 
top but further down, corresponding to the 
crucial problems that worry various 
constituencies. 

No former cabinet member, especially per- 
haps a former HEW Secretary, could fail to 
be pleased with the intent of the President to 
enhance the power of the departmental sec- 
retaries. 

I believe the Secretary should be far 
stronger than he now is within his own de- 
partment. This is not to say that operating 
leadership should be sucked up into the Of- 
fice of the Secretary. It is absolute folly for a 
Secretary to pursue any other path than to 
select strong operating people and then give 
them their heads. 

But he himself needs very strong staff 
units to deal with legislation, budget, ad- 
ministration, evaluation, personnel and so 
on, He must plan, set goals, measure progress 
toward those goals, reorganize when neces- 
sary, and insure that all parts of his or- 
ganization work together. 

As everyone in this room knows but few 
people outside of Washington understand, 
questions of public policy nominally lodged 
with the Secretary are often decided far be- 
yond the Secretary’s reach by a trinity con- 
sisting of 1) representatives of an outside 
lobby, 2) middle level bureaucrats and 3) se- 
lected members of Congress, particularly 
those concerned with appropriations. In a 
given field these people may have collabo- 
rated for years. They have a durable alliance 
that cranks out legislation and appropria- 
tions in behalf of their special interest. 
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Participants in such durable alliances do 
not want the Departmental Secretaries 
strengthened. The outside special interests 
are particularly resistant to such change. It 
took them years to dig their particular tun- 
nel into the public vault, and they don’t 
want the vault moved. 

Now let me say a word, Mr. Chairman, 
about the relations of Congress to the Execu- 
tive Departments. I believe that Congress 
should exercise its function of oversight with 
far more rigor than it does. It should demand 
performance of the Executive agencies. It 
should itself be adequately staffed to meas- 
ure performance, and it should be tough in 
holding Executive Departments accountable. 

But Congress should let the Executive 
Branch organize itself. It should tell the 
Executive Branch what to do and demand 
results; but it should give the Executive 
Agencies broad leeway in how they organize 
themselves to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, let me conclude on a note 
of urgency. The people of the United States 
are deeply troubled about the great institu- 
tions, corporate and governmental, that 
dominate their lives. To imagine that that 
concern is limited to the poor and the 
young and the black is to deceive oneself. 
Talk to suburban housewives. To middle level 
executives. To union members. The concern 
they have about their institutions is not 
ideological or radical or even political. It is 
just plain down-to-earth skepticism as to the 
performance of those institutions. 

Yet with all that popular concern, few 
of our leaders have faced the tasks that must 
be accomplished in order to deal with it. 
When a reorganization plan comes up, the 
special interests move in like hornets, and 
most of our leaders tend to come down on 
the side of one or another of those special 
interests. And the reorganization fails to 
come off. 

The President, any President, is no stranger 
to special interests. But the President, each 
President in turn, finds himself faced with 
the awesome task of making the great, clank- 
ing machinery of government work. As he 
studies the problem more closely, each Presi- 
dent in turn is appalled, and resolves to do 
something about it. And then he discovers 
that it is a very lonely battle. It is a long 
way from the down-to-earth skepticism of 
the average American to the technicalities of 
Departmental structure. The President finds 
it hard to transmute the popular concern 
into the kind of pressure that will bring 
change. 

But someone had better make the connec- 
tion. A people that no longer believes in the 
effectiveness of its institution of govern- 
ment is a people in deep trouble. 
STATEMENT OF Roy L. ASH, CHAIRMAN OF THE 

PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EXECU- 

TIVE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: Two years ago, the President ap- 
pointed a six man panel to study in depth 
the structure of the Executive Branch of the 
Federal Government and to recommend 
changes necessary to improve its effective- 
ness. 


While its mandate was very 
broad, the President’s Advisory Council on 
Executive Organization in consultation with 
the President, consciously limited its agen- 
da to a half-dozen areas of executive orga- 
nizations which together they believed were 
not as effective as they should be. These 
were: the Executive Office of the President, 
natural resources and environmental protec- 
tion, social and economic progress, regula- 
tion of business activities through indepen- 
dent regulatory agencies, organized crime and 
narcotics rehabilitation and control. 

The Council was aided by a professional 
staff augmented by hundreds of interviews 
with persons professionally knowledgeable on 
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government affairs. It made extensive use of 
similar analyses of government organization 
which preceded its own. 

Starting with the simple proposition: The 
role of Government is to serve those gov- 
erned, the Council addressed itself to the 
questions: what are the major and enduring 
purposes of the Executive Branch in those 
areas under consideration and what struc- 
tural ents of authority and respon- 
sibility for carrying out those p will 
best fulfill that role today and for the fore- 
seeable future? 

The p: legislation now being con- 
sidered by this Committee in considerable 
measure, reflects the Council’s answer to 
those questions. 

Many argue that the structure of govern- 
ment is of little importance. 

The effectiveness of the Executive Branch, 
most of all, depends on proper organizational 
structure. For it has the job of execution—of 
carrying out the mandates of Congress— 
through the concerted efforts of hundreds of 
thousands of people. It is that part of the 
Government machine that has the most parts 
and the most different kinds of parts, all of 
which must work in some degree of unison if 
useful results are to be achieved. 

The ideas contained in the proposed leg- 
islation now before you are not new. Many 
have been proposed before. Administrations 
and leaders of both political parties have 
advanced the need for substantive organi- 
zational improvement generally along the 
lines now recommended. 

I would like to dispose of some of the 
main criticisms of the present proposals. 

First, it sounds very earthy to disdain the 
importance of organizational structure by 
saying “Government ain’t machinery”, to say 
all that is required are good executives. Good 
executives are essential, but the best of exec- 
utives are impotent if organizational arrange- 
ments are so ambiguous, confusing, overlap- 
ping and in conflict with each other that 
in the final analysis no one can be held re- 
sponsible for results or has the means and 
authority to achieve them. 

Another assertion, by those who prefer 
the status quo, is that government can’t be 
organized like business and that’s what the 
proposals represent. For any such entity 
whether government, business, professional, 
social—the prime determinants of effective 
form are: 

What are you trying to accomplish? (pur- 
pose) 

How do you intend to do it? (the focusing 
of means) 

How will you know you've done it? (the 
accountability for the use of those means 
in achieving the stated purpose.) 

Considered at this level, good organiza- 
tion of all kinds, including business and 
government, is based on the same three 
determinants. These are embodied in the 
changes proposed. In the proposals, the prime 
domestic purposes of government today have 
been identified, the applicable means as- 
sembled and focused, and accountability for 
results made possible. Because their pur- 
poses differ, the proposed organizations are 
very different from those found in industry. 
One need only compare the proposed struc- 
ture to that of any business to see that the 
quite different purposes and means of the 
two kinds of entities give rise to completely 
different ways by which these fundamental 
principles for effective organization are 
translated into specific structural arrange- 
ments. As principles, no one would dispute 
their applicability to any class of purposeful 
organization. 

Another shibboleth sometimes heard is 
that Government isn't intended to be effi- 
cient; that efficiency is somehow secondary. 
The President's Advisory Council defined its 
goal in terms of governmental effectiveness. 
While there also may be considerable oppor- 
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tunity for improvement in efficiency ... 
governmental effectiveness—ability to pro- 
duce results—is the keynote of the pending 
recommendations. 

A variant of the theme that Government is 
not supposed to be efficient is the argument 
that the exercise of executive management 
in Government by which policy leadership 
and direction from the top is successively 
translated through a hierarchical organiza- 
tion to action producing units is undemo- 
cratic. 

The Executive Branch can best serve the 
purposes for which it is charged by Congress 
by effectively carrying out legislative direc- 
tion without debilitating conflict and distor- 
tion by those down the line from the Chief 
Executive who are not given a clear charge 
and who cannot therefore be held account- 
able by either the President or the Congress. 

A further criticism of the proposed crea- 
tion of four departments from seven present 
ones and several agencies is that depart- 
ments such as those recommended will be 
unmanageable because they are too large. 

This also is an invalid argument—but it 
does have rhetorical appeal. 

Unmanageability is not a result of size, 
nor is it necessarily contributed to by great 
size. 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare is large in terms of numbers of peo- 
ple and expenditures. The Interior Depart- 
ment is quite small in comparison. Both are 
often said to be unmanageable. Similarly, 
the Defense Department is larger than 
H.E.W. by all measures one might conceive, 
and the Veterans’ Administration employs 
almost 50,000 more people than H.E.W. and 
is one of the largest executive agencies. Both 
are generally accorded high grades for man- 
ageability although one may disagree with 
both their policies and with many of their 
procedures. 

There are several reasons why organiza- 
tions fail of management, but as a general 
rule, the manageability of an agency is di- 
rectly related to the way authorities and 
responsibilities are distributed within it and 
the means established for interlinking and 
controlling these. 

A variant of the argument that large de- 
partments are unmanageable is that the pro- 
posed changes further and dangerously cen- 
tralize Government. In fact, just the opposite 
is the case. 

Presently, even though the executive 
branch contains a number of departments 
concerned with different aspects of domestic 
matters, it is in reality one large department 
for these matters. It is nearer reality to say 
that the President is the head of a single 
“Department of Domestic Affairs’—a very 
large one of 400,000 people, along with his 
duties of being President. This is the phe- 
nomenon that has contributed to the need 
for a growing White House staff and observa- 
tions of many Cabinet secretaries that their 
authority and hence their ability to get a 
job done is sometimes limited. 

The recommended changes create four de- 
partments, each smaller than the one large 
one and each equipped with the authority 
and responsibility to carry out its own broad 
mandate. Only those fewer matters that re- 
quire resolution as between the eight result- 
ing departments, or are important in their 
own right, will demand the President's per- 
sonal participation. He then can be a full- 
time President, not a part-time department 
head. 

Now, let me address another argument that 
generates considerable support—that it 
would be heresy for any function now report- 
ing directly to the President to be denied that 
direct relationship. Here, the issue is one of 
perspective—the view from the President's 
office, from the total responsibility he has 
for effective executive management. 

Today, there are eleven departments and 
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forty-one independent agencies each report- 
ing as participants separately to the Presi- 
dent. They are each important—to some 
group. But what the President does not need 
are even more narrow advocacy interests re- 
porting directly to him and thus pressing 
him on behalf of their interests. Instead, he 
needs executives with whom he can share his 
job, that of integrating and balancing the 
varied interests from a broader perspective 
and charge than each department or agency 
head can be expected to have. The objective 
of good executive management is to force 
conflict resolution down, not up. 

A parallel is that of the earlier creation 
of the Department of Defense. If, today, each 
of the three armed services reported directly 
to the President as two of them once did, he 
would, perforce, be the de-factor Secretary 
of Defense along with his other duties. 

Change is not easy. It shouldn't be heresy 
either. The age of a department and its fit to 
the needs of earlier times has no necessary 
correlation with the validity of its current 
organizational placement. Organizations are 
means, not ends; they must be adaptive to 
changing purposes and goals. The alterna- 
tive to needed change is failure. 

As a final point, Congress has the clear 
opportunity to dispel the myth—one that I 
believe causes people to lose confidence in 
their Government—that government organ- 
ization is immutable and cannot be changed 
anyway regardless of need. It can. 

The question is not whether the proposals 
you are about to consider are a final solu- 
tion, for they are not, but whether they in- 
crease the probability of more effective gov- 
ernment. Do the changes proposed on bal- 
ance, promise a net improvement in gov- 
ernment effectiveness? It is my view that 
they clearly do. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH A. CALIFANO, JR. 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: 
It is a privilege to be invited to testify before 
this Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. The President has proposed the reor- 
ganization of seven Cabinet-level Depart- 
ments and agencies and parts of agencies 
into four basic domestic Departments: Com- 
munity Development, Natural Resources, 
Human Resources and Economic Develop- 
ment. 

As a citizen and as a man who was privi- 
leged to work as a Special Assistant to Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, the proposals make 
abundant good sense. 

Where one stands on the issue of Execu- 
tive reform is unquestionably affected by 
where one has sat in the Federal govern- 
ment. I believe that anyone who looks at this 
problem from the viewpoint of the Chief 
Executive of the Executive Branch will come 
to roughly the same conclusion. 

During the Presidency of Lyndon Johnson 
alone, more than 400 Federal grant-in-aid 
programs were enacted by the Congress and 
put into operation by the Executive Branch. 
It was this explosion of Federal activity 
which led President Johnson to place so 
much emphasis on government reorganiza- 
tion. 

I would like to attempt to give you some 
sense of the perspective of the Federal gov- 
ernment from the White House, where we 
attempted to guide an enormous Federal 
bureaucracy composed of so many inde- 
pendent agencies. The President, as Chief 
Executive Officer, must try to implement 
those policies he presents to the American 
people during his campaign—policies which 
form the basis for his election. His most 
difficult task in carrying out his mandates 
from the American people is to inquire, per- 
suade, cajole, urge and—too rarely—order 
the Federal bureaucracy to follow those poli- 
cies. 
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The President's power to achieve his goals 
is remarkably limited. 

He can wage war more easily than he can 
rebuild cities, clean our air and waters, im- 
prove public education or end unemploy- 
ment. Yet he is held politically responsible 
for the achievements of all these goals. 

I believe that the President should have 
wide authority to organize the Executive 
Branch to make it more effective in carry- 
ing out the laws of our nation. 

The time is long overdue to rearrange the 
old-line agencies and place responsibility 
more clearly in accord with authority in a 
set of domestic Departments. Coordination, 
super staffs or domestic czars can help, but 
their ability to do so will be greatly enhanced 
if the domestic Departments are reorganized 
in a functionally coherent fashion. 

The Federal government today extends 
deeply into our personal lives. It is involved 
in programs relating to birth control as well 
as flood control. Welfare programs will have 
a greater impact on the family structure of 
millions of Americans than any tightening 
or loosening of divorce laws in all our fifty 
states. We look to the Federal government for 
security and for health care when we are 
over 65, and we shall soon be looking to it 
for health care from cradle to grave. The 
Federal government trains more workers 
than the Fortune 500; it funds more child 
care centers than any other institution in our 
society; and it is the single most important 
factor in financing and building the homes 
in which most of us live. 

As our people become more dependent on 
the Federal government, we must make cer- 
tain the Federal government is more respon- 
sive to our people. No President, no matter 
how hard and long he works, can hope to 
have more than a superficial knowleldge and 
control of the enormous bureaucracy over 
which he presides. 

Democrats and Republicans will differ— 
sometimes sharply—over the people who 
should be placed in charge of the Executive 
Departments of the government, But they 
should not differ over the organization of 
these Departments. As a Democrat, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe that any Democratic 
Presidential candidate, who might be suc- 
cessful in winning the White House in 1972 
or thereafter, will be immeasurably helped 
in his ability to put into effect the policies 
upon which he is elected if President Nixon's 
reorganization proposals are adopted by the 
Congress. 

It is an ironic commentary on the greatest 
democracy in the history of mankind that 
the President has greater power to wage war 
abroad than to conduct intelligent and co- 
herent domestic policies at home. This re- 
organization would provide the President, of 
whatever party or political philosophy, with 
a significantly greater opportunity to be re- 
sponsive to the people he is elected to serve. 


TESTIMONY OF Mr. Ben W. HEINEMAN 


In the remainder of this century, the 
American federal government faces extraor- 
dinary challenges. We will have to cope with 
perhaps another 100,000,000 people. We will 
have to do something about the central de- 
terioration of too many major American 
cities. We will have to reconcile the economic 
aspirations of Americans, with our growing 
concern for the quality of our environment. 
In every area of life we will have to accom- 
plish more with scarce public resources, 

I do not think that the federal govern- 
ment is capable now of meeting these chal- 
lenges. 

I do not believe that the federal govern- 
ment is capable of concentrating upon and 
carrying through on the priorities Congress 
and the President establish. 

I do not believe that the President has 
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sufficient managerial control of the federal 
government. 

I do not believe that department secre- 
taries have any significant control over their 
own departments. 

And I do not believe that the perform- 
ance of the federal departments is ade- 
quate—the departments are not converting 
Washington policies into local solutions to 
the problems of Americans. 

All of us have read or observed that sus- 
picion toward government is greater now 
than it has ever been. And we've blamed 
this on the Vietnam War or on the incum- 
bent President—whoever he is, 

In the course of thinking about this prob- 
lem, I've come to believe in a simpler an- 
swer, I believe that the ordinary citizen’s 
experience with the federal government is 
almost entirely bad. His time is wasted in 
powerless and inefficient regional offices and 
the country’s problems never seem to be 
much improved by government action. 

Yet year after year, the word floats down 
to him from Washington of yet another pro- 
gram, or new approach, or new philosophy 
that will improve his life or that of others 
for whom he is concerned. 

How can we wonder when eventually he 
reaches certain conclusions about govern- 
ment. If he sees no significant connection 
between what Washington says and what 
government does, then his suspicions, and 
his cynicism are entirely rational. If expendi- 
tures rise constantly and his problems do 
not diminish, then his distrust is confirmed. 

I believe that our federal government has 
been overwhelmed by the changes of the last 
few decades. 

Since the end of World War II our popula- 
tion has grown from 141 million to over 
205 million. In the same period our Gross 
National Product has grown by 450%. We 
now have over 1,400 separate domestic pro- 
grams. And the federal government's ex- 
penditures have increased from $35 billion 
to over $210 billion. 

Despite these vast changes there have not 
been equivalent changes in our manage- 
ment of the affairs of government. Yet sure- 
ly we must question whether the means that 
were perhaps adequate to the ex- 
penditure of $35 billion are at all adequate 
to manage $200 billion. 

Only large scale organization—and con- 
sistent attention to management—will per- 
mit the government of a nation of this size 
to accomplish anything at all. 

It is because I believe that as firmly as I 
believe anything about government that I 
support the President’s reorganization pro- 
gram, It is a serious and impressive effort 
to define and treat the problems of govern- 
ment performance. It is a program—I be- 
lieve—that merits genuine bipartisan sup- 
port. It is not a measure that will bring 
significant political gain to anyone—but it 
is a reform that will continue to bring ad- 
vantage to all of us. 

I have read and heard some of the crit- 
icism of the President’s reorganization pro- 
gram. It has been said that it involves only 
the shuffling of organizational boxes; that it 
makes bigger and more complicated, depart- 
ments that are already unmanageable; that 
it emphasizes structure without content. 

I considered these criticisms and questions 
when I was more directly involved in a sim- 
ilar effort and I concluded at the time that, 
in my judgment, there was no necessary con- 
flict between structure and content. Indeed, 
they are often complementary. Large gov- 
ernment organizations must meet certain 
minimum conditions before they can ade- 
quitely carry out any policies. 

To begin with, government itself must be 
built around the dominant concerns of the 
nation it serves. 

In my judgement the President's program 
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meets this requirement. It defines four great 
tasks for the federal government’s domestic 
departments; (1) promoting the fullest pos- 
sible development of every individual Ameri- 
can, (2) encouraging the growth and vitality 
of American communities, (3) protecting and 
enhancing all of America’s natural resources, 
and (4) understanding and guiding the 
American economy. 

But these ends cannot be accomplished 
within our present scheme of government. 

Our present departments are not—to be 
frank—manageable. Departmental secretaries 
—and their senior officers—are plagued by 
grossly inadequate staff at the top levels; 
their authority is challenged by the special 
interests of the narrowly focused bureaus 
they supposedly command; and their areas 
of concern overlap to such a degree with 
those of other departments that they spend 
as much time negotiating coordination as 
they do managing programs. They are often 
at the mercy of their own subordinates. Good 
men and sound intentions are frustrated by 
impossible organization. 

However these departments are not un- 
manageable because they are large. I stress 
this since the President’s reorganization pro- 
gram has been criticized because it creates 
consolidated departments that are even 
larger than the present ones and, therefore, 
the argument goes, even more unwieldy. 

It is not size that frustrates organization, 
but the absence of leadership, of responsi- 
bility, of priorities, of decisions, and of eval- 
uation. 

And it is at these problems that the reor- 
ganization proposals are aimed. I would be 
skeptical indeed if the administration was 
proposing only a plan of consolidation. But 
that is not the case. The recognition of 
genuine problems of management is one of 
the strongest parts of the President's pro- 
posals, 

In each new department the secretary will 
be provided with the resources and skills nec- 
essary to manage. He will be able to develop 
& skilled staff for planning, budgeting, and 
supervision. He will not be at the mercy of 
his subordinates. With expert help to analyze 
proposals, to set goals, and to evaluate ac- 
complishment, he can take advantage of the 
strengths of the agencies he supervises and 
not be captured by their weaknesses. 

However, management is still only a means 
to an end—and the ends for these new de- 
partments will be the solution of problems, 
wee improvement of the American quality of 
life. 

Nothing at all will be accomplished—re- 
gardless of how clearly we define our pur- 
poses, or how efficient we make our proce- 
dures—if they break down in the field. 

What is needed—and what the President’s 
proposals begin to provide—is an entirely 
new view of the federal field structure. The 
field is where the action is. It is far from 
Washington, but close to the problems. It is 
the proving ground for policies and programs 
conceived in Washington. It should be the 
arena for operational decisions and action. 

Up to this point the federal government 
has been far too weak in the field. And far 
more decentralization of operational de- 
cisions is possible. Officials in Washington 
should concentrate upon policy, priorities, 
and evaluation. But programs should be ad- 
ministered away from Washington. 

Each of the new departments will have 
strong regional officials, men who have or 
could be given line authority over functional 
units. And the President’s proposals recog- 
nize the need for a general division of labor 
between policy making in Washington and 
operations in the field. 

I have found at work in most organizations 
with which I've been connected something 
like a Gresham's Law of management: The 
instant crisis drives out long-range plan- 
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ning. But particularly in government the real 
benefits come only with careful, thorough 
planning. 

And those responsible for organizations 
must spend their time on policy and planning 
and delegate operational decisions and 
momentary crises to others. This—it goes 
without saying—is easier when the purposes 
of organization are well understood and when 
leaders have the confidence to delegate. 

The twin emphases upon the overall tasks 
of government and the importance of man- 
agement give these reorganization proposals 
genuine significance. The President is to be 
credited for proposing them and you for con- 
sidering them as seriously as you have. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. SCHULTZE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you to discuss the President's re- 
organization proposals. My own ideas about 
this subject are undoubtedly colored by hav- 
ing served as Budget Director, and haying 
observed the operations of the federal gov- 
ernment from the viewpoint of the Executive 
Office of the President rather than from 
the viewpoint of the departments them- 
selves. 

Increasingly the federal government has 
been called upon to help in dealing with 
some terribly deep-seated and complex prob- 
lems. A large and far-flung bureaucracy has 
been created to handle these laws and pro- 
grams and appropriations. Yet all of us have 
the uneasy feeling that somewhere between 
the legislation and the execution, between 
the plan and the action, between what is 
hoped for and what is achieved, something 
has gone awry. To a greater or less degree, 
most of us have some sense of frustration, 
that the laws and the programs and the ap- 
propriations aren't doing all that we hoped; 
that we are not getting our money’s worth; 
that the ratio of solutions achieved to ac- 
tivity carried on is far too low for comfort, 
and what is more important, far lower than 
is necessary. 

Improvements in the organization of ex- 
ecutive departments are not the sole, or per- 
haps even the principal means of increasing 
the effectiveness of government. But organi- 
zational improvements are important. They 
can help increase the efficiency, the fiex- 
ibility and the responsiveness of the federal 
bureaucracy. 

In considering the specific reorganization 
proposals which the President has submitted 
to the Congress, there are, I believe, three 
very practical questions which have to be 
addressed. 

One of the most obvious characteristics of 
the President’s reorganization proposals is 
the underlying premise that efficiency, re- 
sponsibility, and flexibility can be improved 
by a merger and consolidation of existing 
federal agencies into a smaller number of 
units. 

A major argument raised against consoli- 
dation is the claim that the resulting de- 
partments would simply be too large to be 
manageable. 

Difficult as it may be for one man to run 
a large and complex federal department, it 
is infinitely more do-able than the task of 
trying to coordinate a host of related pro- 
grams from the White House or OMB. 

Consolidating federal activities into a 
smaller number of departments could help 
arrest the tendency which has been growing 
in recent years, for decision-making about 
federal pr to become increasingly con- 
centrated in the White House and the Ex- 
ecutive Office. I don’t believe this centraliz- 
ing trend has arisen simply because power- 
seeking Presidents decided to arrogate to 
themselves more authority. Rather it has to 
do with the changing nature of government 
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and what it has been called upon to do. The 
job of developing consistent policies and 
reconciling different views has necessarily 
gravitated to the White House and the Office 
of Management and Budget. It was either 
done there or not at all. 

Equally, if not more important, the con- 
solidation of related activities can achieve 
some results which Presidential coordination 
has never been able to bring about—a better 
relationship among federal programs outside 
of Washington, in the field. In Washington 
the force and presence of the Presidency can 
often—with painstaking and continued ap- 
plication—secure agreement and cooperation 
among several Cabinet departments on & 
common policy for related federal programs. 
But outside of Washington the writ of agree- 
ment seldom runs. In the field, operating bu- 
reaus located in different departments are 
exceedingly difficult to coordinate for the 
simple reason that no one person has author- 
ity over them. I want to return to this point 
later, because I think that the field opera- 
tions of the government constitute its chief 
organizational problem. 

Because it reduces the number of decisions 
which gravitate to the White House, the con- 
solidation of activities into fewer depart- 
ments should help arrest the trend toward 
excessive centralization in the Executive 
Branch. There is yet another reason why con- 
solidation should achieve this result. Presi- 
dents often are forced to second-guess their 
Cabinet officers, and to look for advice to 
their own staff and that of OMB, for the sim- 
ple reason that Cabinet officers are often spe- 
cial pleaders. * * * To the extent that a bal- 
ance of interests can be represented in one 
Cabinet department, the head of that depart- 
ment will almost inevitably present a more 
balanced view to the President and can be 
relied upon to carry out Presidential deci- 
sions in a more balanced way. In turn, the 
voice of Cabinet officers will, I believe, begin 
to carry more weight in Presidential coun- 
cils compared to the voice of relatively 
anonymous White House advisers. 

Our political system provides enormous 
scope for particular interests to bring their 
views to the attention of the Congress and 
the President. Cabinet departments need 
not be organized by interest group cate- 
gories, Paradoxically, the more a Cabinet de- 
partment represents narrow interests, the 
less likely is the particular Cabinet officer 
to have a heavy weight in policy decisions. 
Consolidation of activities into a smaller 
number of departments will not, in my view, 
reduce the voice of legitimate organized in- 
terests in the governmental process. 

Let me turn to the second major question 
I raised at the beginning of this testimony, 
the organizational problem in the regional 
and field operations of the federal govern- 
ment, They are increasingly the key to bring- 
ing about more efficient, flexible, and respon- 
sive federal government. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, the success or 
failure of federal activity depended princi- 
pally upon decisions taken in Washington. 
But the critical programs of the federal gov- 
ernment today depend for their success or 
failure on decisions taken in thousands of 
communities across the nation. No set of de- 
cisions in Washington and no amount of 
coordination at the White House can over- 
come poor organization and bureaucratic 
rigidity in the field. 

Yet, outside of Washington there is no fed- 
eral government. There are only a series of 
bureaucratic fiefdoms. Even within single 
departments, the regional directors often 
have little authority over the field operations 
of the particular line bureaus. Each separate 
field staff reports directly back to its Wash- 
ington bureau. Governors and mayors, wish- 
ing to plan a coordinated attack on some 
particular problem involving a number of 
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different grant programs, have no place to 
go except directly to Washington. 

In short, reorganization of governmental 
structure in Washington is probably most 
important because of what it can do for field 
organization, where the action is. The Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plans clearly move in 
the right direction with regard to field 
operations, 

The thrust of the President’s proposals 
would mean that over time the Washington 
bureau offices of the major grant-in-aid pro- 
grams would principally serve to formulate 
policy and regulations, to provide technical 
services, and to audit performance. Actual 
operations, including the important function 
of approving grant applications, would be 
done in the field, under the authority and 
supervision of department-wide regional di- 
rectors, In addition to cutting red tape and 
increasing the efficiency and consistency of 
federal operations, this system should sig- 
nificantly improve federal relationships with 
state and local governments. Governors and 
mayors would have a central point to deal 
with in each department. Someone with au- 
thority would be available to break bottle- 
necks, to force decisions, to make commit- 
ments. 

Personally, I would go even further. I think 
in each region there should be a small 
counterpart of the Executive Office of the 
President, to provide the coordination and 
mediation needed across departmental lines. 
I think we should aim for accounting and 
budgetary systems which will translate Con- 
gressional appropriations and Executive de- 
cisions into regional and subregional budgets 
incorporating the programs of all depart- 
ments in each region and subregion which 
significantly affect state and local govern- 
ments. All grant-in-aid programs, housing 
subsidies, water resource investments, and 
similar programs would be included in these 
regional budgets. Further, I think that gov- 
ernors and mayors should eventually be given 
the right to request some limited transfer 
of funds from one federal program to an- 
other within their own jurisdictions. 

Finally, let me address briefly the third 
question I raised at the beginning of my 
testimony: What tools are provided the secre- 
taries of each of the proposed departments 
to manage those departments effectively? 

In general I believe the proposed approach 
followed by the President in his reorganiza- 
tion plans is a sound one. It consists of two 
elements: First, the operating activities of 
each department are grouped into a limited 
number of administrations, each headed by 
an administrator with under-secretary rank. 

The second element of the President's pro- 
posals is to provide each secretary with a 
substantial staff, free from direct operating 
responsibilities but handling matters of a 
department-wide nature. In each depart- 
ment there would be two under-secretaries 
and a number of assistant secretaries to fill 
this role. I believe the provision of adequate 
staff to Cabinet secretaries is absolutely vi- 
tal. On the one hand, to run a complex mod- 
ern bureaucracy the secretary needs to have 
strong line administrators to whom he can 
delegate responsibility. But if he wants to 
control his own department, to know what 
is really going on, to correct abuses and trans- 
late plans into actions, he must have a com- 
petent staff. Cynics to the contrary notwith- 
standing, knowledge is power. A secretary 
who can ask his operating heads embarrass- 
ing questions, who can knowledgeably review 
their proposals for policy and budget, who 
can recognize when things are going awry 
before major trouble erupts, is a secretary 
who is more likely than not to be a success- 
ful one. 

Reorganization is no panacea. Even with 
the best organizational structure conceiv- 
able, the major ingredient of success still 
lies in picking the right man for the right 
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job. Brilliant organizational structure staffed 
by incompetent or insensitive people, will 
produce at best mediocre results. And effi- 
cient organizations carrying out uninspired 
policy may simply be very efficient at doing 
all the wrong things. 

The President’s organizational proposals 
are, I believe, a major step forward. About 
which specific agencies or activities he pro- 
poses to consolidate, and where he proposes 
to place them, reasonable men can and will 
disagree. About whether such a major set of 
changes can or should be accomplished all at 
once, there will also surely be controversy. 
But the underlying elements of the proposals 
you are now considering are in my view 
fundamentally reasonable: the consolidation 
of activities into fewer departments; the 
modernization of the current chaotic re- 
gional structure of government; and the pro- 
vision of internal mechanisms to help & sec- 
retary really run his department. However 
much some of the particular recommenda- 
tions before you may be modified or re- 
jected, the approach taken in those proposals 
seems to me to provide a sound basis on 
which to build an improved governmental 
organization, 


EFFECT OF CERTAIN LABOR CON- 
TRACTS ON AMERICAN PRODUC- 
TION 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, last year 
some disastrous labor contracts were 
signed. Among the worst were construc- 
tion industry agreements giving union 
workers pay increases of up to 22 percent. 

Now, it appears, a new round of exorbi- 
tant wage settlements has started. 

I see that the United Steelworkers of 
America this week reached agreement 
with four of the five major aluminum 
companies for 3-year contracts provid- 
ing an estimated 30 percent wage in- 
crease. The fifth major company, Olin 
Aluminum, also agreed to the wage in- 
crease but a strike was called because 
of failure to agree on other matters. 

And in Arizona, some 1,200 employees 
of Reynolds Metal Co. went on strike in 
Phoenix because of what is known as 
local issues—even though the high wage 
increase will apply to them. 

At the same time we have negotiations 
going on in the steel and copper indus- 
tries, with USW officials declaring their 
intention to match wage increases 
granted to aluminum workers. There has 
been much talk of strikes in the steel and 
coal industries. 

Mr. President, from what I have seen 
recently of national and international 
economic conditions, I believe the union 
bosses have charted a nearsighted, short- 
sighted course which will result in dis- 
aster for American workers. 

Unions are striking, or have threat- 
ened to strike, over jobs that would not 
even be in existence in a few years. They 
have priced themselves out of the inter- 
national market and are fast on their 
way to doing the same on the homefront. 

U.S. union leaders are seeking wage 
increases that in some cases are equiva- 
lent to the entire wage already paid to 
workers in other industrialized nations. 

For example, the employment cost— 
wage and fringe benefits—per man-hour 
worked in the U.S. steel industry is $5.68. 
In Japan, the figure is only $1.80. When 
the employment cost for American work- 
ers goes up 30 percent, it means an in- 
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crease of about $1.70 per hour—or within 
a dime of the total hourly cost for the 
Japanese steel worker. What is it worth 
for a union member to have a $7.50 wage 
scale but no job? 

In the past we have said that Ameri- 
can workers deserve higher wages than 
workers in other nations because they 
are more productive. We like to think 
that Americans have been the hardest 
working people on earth. We know that 
when this industrious spirit was com- 
bined with a genius for technology we 
had a productivity unmatched anywhere 
in the world. 

The American economy was stable as 
long as wage increases were kept at a 
level compatible with increased produc- 
tivity. But in recent years the principle 
that a man should produce in relation 
to what he is paid, and should be paid in 
relation to what he produces, has gone 
out the window. It has been replaced by 
the idea that a group of men monopoliz- 
ing the labor supply for a crucial in- 
dustry should exact as much as possible 
from the industry and the Nation re- 
gardless of the long-run consequences. 

And when the union and industry lead- 
ers find they are in deep trouble, then 
they yell for Government help. 

Mr. President, as everyone here knows, 
I have been one of the most persistent in 
urging that the U.S. Government take 
action to stop the unfair trading prac- 
tices of other nations. But I am not 
about to support any protectionism that 
will allow certain unions or industries 
to extort unreasonable prices from 
American consumers. 

Union bosses, rank-and-file workers, 
and industry leaders must get together 
to stop the inflationary spiral that is 
wrecking our economy and ruining our 
chances for world trade. If some sane 
accord is not reached—and reached 
soon—the alternatives will be few and 
all painful. 

We will either have severe, chronic 
unemployment—the recent 6-percent 
level will look mighty good by compari- 
son—or else we will have Government 
intervention that will be devastating to 
our private enterprise system. In either 
event, all Americans lose. 

Mr. President, I would like to return to 
the matter of productivity. The May 24, 
1971, issue of Industry Week carried an 
article showing how American steel pro- 
ductivity is slipping while the Japanese 
not only have surpassed us but are wid- 
ening the advantage. I ask that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JAPAN OUTSTRIPS U.S. IN STEELMAKING 

PRODUCTIVITY 

Japan now outstrips the U.S. in steelmak- 
ing productivity. 

The Land of the Rising Sun made raw steel 
in 1970 with only 5.70 manhours per net ton 
(2,000 1b), 22% less than the 7.31 man- 
hours required in the U.S, that year. 

Japan first passed the U.S. in this meas- 


urement of productivity in 1969 when it 
made raw steel with 6.91 manhours per net 


ton, 3.6% fewer than the 7.17 manhours 
used in the U.S. 
For the last decade, both Japan and the 
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U.S. have been improving steelmaking pro- 
ductivity, but Japan’s achievements are 
immense. In 1960, Japan needed 20.63 man- 
hours to make a net ton of raw steel, while 
the U.S. used only 10.56. 


U.S. SLIPS 


From 1960 through 1970, Japan’s improve- 
ment in productivity was unbroken. The 
U.S. string of improvement from 1960 lasted 
until 1969. A loss of productivity caused 
the U.S. to need 7.31 manhours, about 2% 
more time, to make a net ton of raw steel 
in 1970 than in 1969. 

Helping slightly to lower the Japanese 
figures is Japan's practice of contracting 
some maintenance work that in the U.S. 
would be done by plant crews. 

Measurement of Japan’s progress in steel- 
making beyond the raw steel stage is more 
difficult because mill shipments figures com- 
parable to those of the U.S. are not readily 
available. However, INDUSTRY WEEK was told 
by a steel industry analyst that Japan has 
reduced the manhours per ton of steel mill 
products from 44.2 in 1960 to 14.0 in 1969 
and to an estimated 12.4 in 1970. In compari- 
son, the U.S. steel industry reduced its man- 
hours from 15.0 in 1960 to 11.7 in 1969, but 
lost ground in 1970 by using 11.9 manhours. 

THE ROUTE 

The giant strides in manhour reduction in 
making raw steel in Japan appear to be 
the result of the great extent to which that 
country has replaced the open hearth meth- 
od of steel melting with the more productive 
basic oxygen process. In 1960, Japan made 
67.96% of its raw steel tonnage in open 
hearth and 11.88% in basic oxygen fur- 
naces. In 1970, only 4.13% of Japan’s steel 
came from open hearths, and 79.13% came 
from basic oxygen furnaces, The remaining 
16.74% came from electric furnaces. 

In comparison, the U.S. made only 48.22% 
of its raw steel in basic oxygen furnaces in 


1970. Open hearths accounted for 36.60% 
and electric furnaces, 15.18%, 
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In October 1970, Kaiser Engineers, Chicago, 
reported that Japan had the highest basic 
oxygen furnace steel-making capacity of any 
country, 88,820,000 net tons. In addition, 
capacity for an additional 21,400,000 tons 
were to be completed in 1971. 

The U.S. is second in basic oxygen furnace 
capacity. Kaiser Engineers listed the U.S. 
capacity as 73,050,000 net tons, with 12,250,- 
000 tons to be completed between late last 
fall and sometime in 1973. 

Complementing Japan's efficient steelmak- 
ing furnaces are its blast furnaces, some of 
which are the world’s largest. 

The great improvement in productivity in 
raw steelmaking and a low employment cost 
give Japan a substantial advantage over the 
U.S. in steelmaking costs. Employment cost 
per manhour worked in the Japanese steel 
industry in 1970 was $1.80. In sharp contrast 
was the U.S. figure of $5.68. 

The decade of productivity gains was mark- 
ed with a multifold increase in the flow of 
Japanese steel into the U.S. From 601,375 net 
tons in 1960, Japanese steel imports into the 
U.S. grew to 7,294,380 net tons in 1968, then 
subsided to 6,252,654 tons in 1969 and 5,- 
935,475 tons in 1970 as pressure from U.S. steel 
producers infiuenced foreign producers to put 
limits on their steel exports to the U.S. 


BIGGEST COMPETITOR 


Japan's ability to sell steel below U.S. 
prices, supply high quality material, and 
market aggressively has made it the biggest 
foreign competitor in the U.S. market. While 
Japan was supplying the US. with 5,935,475 
net tons of steel in 1970, U.S. mills shipped 
84,810,459 net tons to the domestic market. 

Japan was the world’s biggest gainer in 
1970 over 1969 in raw steel production. Its 
1970 output, at 102.9 million net tons, was 
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up 12.3 million tons—more than half of the 
21.1 million ton increase in the world. In con- 
trast, U.S, raw steel production declined 9.9 
million tons. 

Japan is the world’s third largest steel pro- 
ducer. The US. is still first, and the USSR 
is second, 


MANHOURS NEEDED TO PRODUCE 1 NET TON OF RAW STEEL 


United States 
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Source: Figures computed by “Industry Week” from statistics 
from American Iron & Steel Institute and the Japan tron & 
Steel Federation. 


THE FUTURE VALUE OF THE 
DOLLAR 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, a column 
by Gerald M. Loeb in last night’s Evening 
Star summarized our situation very well. 
He points out that the future value of 
the dollar depends on our ability to com- 
pete in world trade and keep interest 
rates at realistic levels. 

I ask unanimous consent that this col- 
umn also be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ABILITY To COMPETE KEY TO VALUE OF DOLLAR 
(By Gerald M. Loeb) 


New York—The gold backing of the U.S. 
dollar has been depreciating for many years. 

The trade value of the dollar started to 
fall when the U.S. balance of payments 
dropped into the red in 1949. 

The future value of the dollar is not likely 
to depend on gold backing but on ability to 
compete in world trade and to keep interest 
rates at a realistic level. 


AUSTERITY POSTPONED 


The current monetary crisis has developed 
because our politicians do not believe the 
nation has the intestinal fortitude to accept 
the immediate sacrifices needed to control 
inflation, Neither does the voting majority 
understand, that the price must eventually 
be paid. The longer it is postponed the more 
the cost compounds, 

A year ago the decision was made in Wash- 
ington to postpone until after November 
1972 the required austerity to put the na- 
tion on a sound footing. 

The result is the decline in the value of 
the dollar as the value of the West German 
mark and other foreign currencies “float” 
higher. 

Consequently, things we import or any 
investigating or traveling we do abroad will 
tend to cost more. So will the cost of defense 
efforts beyond our shores. On the other hand, 
efforts to export will be helped as our goods 
should sell for less in world markets if we do 
not kill this advantage by further increasing 
costs at home. 

Money will cost more and be more difficult 
to get. With the administration putting busi- 
ness recovery until election ahead of a sound 
dollar, these tendencies will be held as much 
in check as is practically possible. 

Secretary of the Treasury John Connally 
points out that our record first quarter 
liquidity deficit of more than $3 billion is 
not sustainable. He said the principal in- 
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fluence was the result of our interest rates 
which are lower than in other parts of the 
world. 

CONTROLS A DANGER 

Connally also pointed out that the United 
States is faced with much sharper competi- 
tion in world markets and that we must 
increase productivity. He summarized his 
talk by saying “the simple fact is that in 
many areas others are out-producing us, out- 
thinking us and out-trading us.” 

If we make realistic interest rates politic- 
ally unpalatable, then we may be forced into 
even more distasteful actions such as wage, 
price and profit controls. 

We might try giving away less. Warner and 
Swasey Co. for years has been running far- 
seeing though unheeded advertisements on 
improving our economic situation. The latest 
is entitled “no wonder we're broke!” and 
points out that “this country has been giving 
or loaning” to foreign countries $138 billion 
dollars from 1946 through 1969. (It’s even 
higher today.) 

We have borrowed billions so we could give 
them away—the interest alone on our debt is 
now in the billions of dollars every year. 
And we are still borrowing more to give more 
away. Cutting this down to size would help 
the dollar, 

BENEFITS OF SACRIFICE 

If each of us worked longer and to the ut- 
most of our capability at no increase in pay, 
the dollar would quickly regain its old status 
as the strongest currency in the world. The 
problems of the Japanese and others seizing 
our markets in autos, steel, textiles, elec- 
tronics, would soon solve themselves, 

The fly in the ointment is that this is not 
going to happen. Too few would understand 
the long-range gains from the near-term 
sacrifice. For one thing, our rise in cost of 
living would stabilize. 

England started on our current course in 
1920 and has been going downhill ever since. 
The modern beginnings in this country date 
back to Franklin D, Roosevelt's 1933 policies. 
They have finally snowballed into the present 
crisis. Unless we change our present course, 
we will lose our position as the leader of the 
world financially, industrially and militarily. 

The inevitable result will be a decline in 
our standard of living. 


A SERVICE NATION 


Henry Ford sounded this warning a few 
days ago. He said “we may become a service 
nation someday ... wait until the Japanese 
get hold of the market in the central part 
of the United States and then see what they 
do.” 

Foreign labor costs are mostly from % to 
¥% what they are in the United States. The 
Tory government of Britain is taking strong, 
necessary, if unpopular, measures to check 
excessive wage settlements by threatening 
to eliminate tariffs on the import of foreign 
automobiles. This and not protectionism is 
the correct solution to open world trade, and 
can make the nation properly competitive 
and increase employment and prosperity. 

It is unfortunate that we probably will 
have to wait 17 months before the inevitable 
corrective measures are made effective. 

There is a plus for us as the result of the 
money crisis. The trade or “paper” dollar is 
devalued indirectly because of the higher 
evaluation of foreign currencies. Had we 
taken the initiative ourselves and devalued 
the dollar, foreign nations probably would 
offset it by taking similar action. It was the 
failure of President Hoover to devalue the 
dollar following the British devaluation of 
sterling in 1930 that prolonged our de- 
pression until we belatedly followed suit in 
1933. 

This time we are avoiding such a costly 
error, 
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A REVIEW OF THE MONETARY 
CRISIS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, earlier this 
month for the third time in 5% years 
the Western World tumbled into a seri- 
ous international monetary crisis. All the 
usual signs were manifest. Vast sums of 
moneys surged back and forth across 
national boundaries; tourists found 
themselves caught up in the confusion 
of rapidly fluctuating exchange rates; 
economics ministers met, adjourned, and 
met again; commentators and col- 
umnists talked at length of speculators, 
parity, exchange rates, the forward mar- 
ket, and the spot market. Most ominous 
was the description of the situation as 
a dollar crisis, and mention of the so- 
called revolt against the dollar. 

Often, the complexity of these devel- 
opments reached baffling proportions. 
Jargon and confusion seemed to combine 
to hide the real significance of events 
from expert and layman alike. What do 
these occurrences mean? What is hap- 
pening to the worth of the U.S. dollar? 
What will be the effect on the interna- 
tional monetary system, and upon our 
own economy? What action should be 
taken? What reforms implemented? 

First, an appreciation of the dollar’s 
central role in world finance. This role 
was established at the Bretton Woods 
monetary conference in 1944 where rep- 
resentatives from 44 nations met to plan 
for postwar economic cooperation. 
There was set up an International Mon- 
etary Fund to stabilize national curren- 
cies, and an International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development to extend 
loans to nations needing economic re- 
habilitation and development. 

At that time the United States was a 
financial as well as a military super 
power. Our vaults at Fort Knox held 56 
percent of all the world’s gold. Under 
such circumstances it seemed only rea- 
sonable that we should assume the re- 
sponsibility of stabilizing the money 
systems of the world by promising to ex- 
change, on request, every dollar that 
flowed out of the United States for gold 
at the fixed price of $35 an ounce. For 
their part, other nations promised to set 
the official values of their currencies and 
prevent these values from varying in 
excess of 1 percent in either direction in 
official trading. 

At first the values of these currencies 
were quoted in terms of gold, but soon 
they began to be quoted in terms of dol- 
lars which, because of our vast supply 
of the metal, were thought to be as good 
as gold. It was in this way that our cur- 
rency became the international standard 
of value and our country the interna- 
tional banker to the free world. 

Unfortunately, the rationale for this 
dollar dominance has slowly and steadily 
weakened. Over the years our country 
has followed policies at home and in 
foreign spending as well that poured 
much more currency into the world sys- 
tem than any one wanted or needed. 
Over $40 billion are now abroad and, in 
the words of one of my colleagues “‘slosh- 
ing around the world.” 
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This vast sum has been moved abroad 
in part as a result of what is called a 
balance-of-payments deficit. Since the 
early 1950’s the United States has suf- 
fered from a balance-of-payments deficit. 
We have been unable to earn on our 
sales abroad and from investment by 
foreigners in the United States a quan- 
tity of foreign money sufficient to bal- 
ance the quantity of dollars that we have 
spent abroad for imports, foreign invest- 
ments, economic aid and military assist- 
ance. Thus, more dollars have flowed out 
of the United States than foreign moneys 
have fiowed in. 

This has happened in 7 of the last 10 
years. Most recently, our payments de- 
ficit has grown to alarming proportions. 
In 1970 the gap between international 
spending and receipts was $10.7 billion. 
The estimated figure for the first quarter 
of 1971 is $5 billion or an annual rate of 
$20 billion, 

There are several reasons for these 
serious developments. For one, we have 
maintained and even expanded our ex- 
tensive military role in the world while 
our relative economic dominance has de- 
clined. As Time magazine pointed out 
in its May 17 issue, our overseas military 
operations added approximately $2.5 bil- 
lion per year to the country’s payments 
deficit between 1960 and 1964. Last year 
they added over $3 billion to the deficit, 
with the Indochina war contributing al- 
most half te that figure. 

Large, too, is the so-called tourist defi- 
cit, which currently stands at $2.4 bil- 
lion. Care must be taken, however, when 
considering this entry in our balance-of- 
payments accounts. Personal and pleas- 
ure travel spending by Americans in 
Europe and Mediterranean countries ac- 
counts for only about 20 percent of the 
total deficit. Business travel spending in 
these and other areas contributes signifi- 
cantly to our own economic prosperity. 

The largest segment, $810 million in 
1970, of the travel deficit is represented 
by passenger fares. Against this we must 
consider the earnings derived from the 
Pe s one countries of U.S. commer- 

lal aircraft and parts. i 
billion in 1970. mie 

Another factor we must consider 
relation to the travel deficit is the “ies 
dreds of millions of dollars spent in this 
country each year by foreign government 
tourist Offices, airlines, and steamship 
carriers. Against this background it 
would be specious to conclude that some 
form of restriction on U.S. travel to Eu- 
rope would solve our payments prob- 
re It simply would not. 

e amounts spent by U.S. corpora- 
tions to found and expand their pesia 
tions abroad are very large. In the first 
half of the 1960’s our net capital outflow 
to other countries averaged $4.5 billion 
per year. By the end of the decade the 
average had risen well above $6 billion 
per year. However, we must offset this 
deficit against the sizable return in earn- 
ings from such foreign investment. Over 
the years this return has totaled many 
billions of dollars. The estimated amount 
of such return for 1970 was $9.6 billion. 

For some time our payments deficits. 
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could be covered by our large surplus bal- 
ance of trade. American products, enjoy- 
ing the competitive advantages of 
superior quality and sales management, 
dominated the world market. But as 
other economies recovered from the rav- 
ages of war, and developed, we began to 
lose this competitive advantage. As our 
standard of living rose, so did our price 
levels. This further weakened our com- 
petitive position. As Americans became 
more wealthy they developed a taste for 
importei goods, and an ability to pur- 
chase them. 

Our exports still exceed our imports in 
dollar volume, on an annual basis, but 
the gap is closing. In just 5 years, from 
1964 to 1969, our trade surplus fell over 
$6.5 billion, from $8.5 billion to $1.9 bil- 
lion. It is true that exports rose in 1970, 
but the improvement was far less than 
one would expect during a period of 
domestic economic slowdown. 

Simply put, we Americans have been 
living far beyond our means for many 
years. We have continued to work and 
play, and sometimes fight abroad as if 
we were still the almighty economic co- 
lossus that stood astride the world in 
1945. The fact is, we are no longer such a 
dominant force. We must face that fact 
and adjust our policies accordingly. No 
less is demanded of the people and their 
representatives in a free society, espe- 
cially if, like it or not, we have respon- 
sibility for international monetary sta- 
bility and rely on it ourselves and allow 
others to do so. 

For some time now, we have talked of 
the need to correct our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits and the need to reform 
the machinery of the International 
Monetary Fund. Unfortunately, we have 
often done little more than indulge in 
vague rhetoric or resort to patchwork 
mending of the international finance 
system. For years, foreign nations were 
disposed to believe our assurances that 
something would be done. But in recent 
weeks conditions deteriorated. Rhetoric 
and patchwork repairs suddenly seemed 
no longer sufficient. Foreign doubts 
about the responsibility of U.S. economic 
behavior finally led to a distrust of the 
value of the dollar. 

The immediate troubles centered in 
the so-called Eurodollar market—the 
dollars and dollar credits on deposit with 
banks abroad. Under the Bretton Woods 
agreement, foreign governments are 
obliged to keep the values of their cur- 
rencies stabilized in relation to the dollar 
by exchanging dollars for their domestic 
currencies at the fixed official price. 
Our continuing payments deficits have 
pumped a flood of dollars into foreign 
banks, expanded the Eurodollar market 
to its present level of over $50 billion, 
and severely strained several foreign 
economies and the mechanism of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

As dollars were converted by the for- 
eign banks into domestic currencies, 
those domestic money supplies expanded 
and fueled inflation. Germany came un- 
der particular pressure, partly because of 
her large balance-of-payments surplus. 
There has been a strong demand abroad 
for German goods, and thus a demand 
for marks with which to pay for them. 
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As with any commodity, the price of 
money rose with its demand. The glut of 
dollars abroad meant that the supply of 
that money was greater than its demand. 
The rules of economics dictated that the 
price of dollars had to fall. The efforts by 
countries like Germany to stem domestic 
inflation by raising interest rates made 
it attractive to transfer Eurodollar 
funds to that country for deposit, espe- 
cially as interest rates fell in the United 
States. This aggravated even further the 
supply and demand imbalance between 
dollars and marks. 

The situation was prevented from cor- 
recting itself by the fact that relative 
currency values are fixed by interna- 
tional agreement, and can only be 
changed through certain formal proce- 
dures. Thus, observers began to comment 
that the price of the dollar and other 
currencies was being artificially main- 
tained at improper levels. The dollar was 
said to be overvalued, the mark and 
others to be undervalued. 

Remarks by German Economics Min- 
ister Karl Schiller led speculators to be- 
lieve that his country would revalue its 
currency at a higher price relative to the 
dollar. The crisis broke. Corporations 
and other holders of currencies rushed 
to sell dollars for marks, hoping to make 
a profit before the price rose. Soon the 
run extended to other undervalued cur- 
rencies. In Germany, $1 billion poured 
into the country in 1 hour on the morning 
of April 5. In Tokyo the following day 
$340 million were sold for yen. 

Overwhelmed by the onslaught, foreign 
banks simply stopped accepting dollars, 
and later several announced that they 
would either revalue their currencies or 
allow their values to be determined by 
free market trading. 

A rise in the price of other currencies 
will certainly help to ease the immediate 
problem. Speculators will take their 
profits and sell off. The effective selective 
devaluation of the dollar will lower the 
prices of our goods and services in the 
world market somewhat and thereby 
make them more competitive. Sale of 
special Treasury security offerings will 
also help to soak up some excess dollars. 

However, these things do little to solve 
the basic problem; the weakness of the 
dollar, and the effect of that weakness 
upon the workings of the International] 
Monetary Fund. The United States ob- 
viously needs to strengthen its currency. 
How? There are several options open. 
They include unpleasant and difficult 
features. 

A significant reduction in our foreign 
military expenditures would help, but 
could at the same time unsettle the in- 
ternational military and political equi- 
librium. Such a move would be opposed 
by many countries, including Germany. 

A drastic rise in U.S. interest rates 
would certainly attract speculative 
dollars back to this country, but would 
also cut short our developing recovery 
from last year’s slowdown and could 
throw thousands of Americans out of 
work. It seems that our economic re- 
covery is going well, we should do nothing 
to interfere with its progress. 

On the homefront we must do every- 
thing possible to fight inflation. The 
exercise of Presidential authority to 
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dampen down wage and price increases 
in the vitally important construction in- 
dustry deserves the support of all Ameri- 
cans. We in Washington must continue 
to do everything we can, in cooperation 
with management and labor, to see that 
wages and prices do not increase at a 
greater than acceptable rate. 

Also we must work to insure that our 
goods and services regain their dominant 
place in the world market. In this re- 
spect I support the accelerated deprecia- 
tion measures that were recently 
implemented by the Government. By 
encouraging industries to invest in new, 
more advanced equipment, these meas- 
ures will help make our producers more 
competitive. I support legislation to 
expand the operations of the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank. 

I also support the administration’s 
imaginative proposal to found a Domes- 
tic International Sales Corporation 
which would allow American firms to 
set up domestic subsidiaries to market 
products abroad. Under this proposal, 
taxes on the products sold abroad by 
these sales corporations would be de- 
ferred until the profits were transferred 
back to the parent corporation, thus 
encouraging producers to expand their 
exports. Certainly, this is a desirable 
objective. A strong favorable balance of 
trade is essential if we wish to avoid such 
undesirable restrictions as controls on 
U.S. investment abroad, or limitations 
on spending by our tourists abroad. 

The struggle to implement these sug- 
gestions will not be easy. Unfortunately, 
certain Democratic presidential hopefuls 
and high labor officials seem willing to 
sacrifice the jobs of American workers 
and the competitive position of American 
industry by launching partisan attacks 
on such programs as the asset deprecia- 
tion range, and the proposed Investment 
Tax Credit and Domestic International 
Sales Corporation. 

They appear to believe they can gain 
favor with the American worker by plac- 
ing him at a competitive disadvantage 
so that his job may be taken by a foreign 
worker? They seem to believe that im- 
port quotas and restrictions on U.S. in- 
vestment abroad are alternatives to a 
vigorous expansion of our export sector. 

By their rhetoric these individuals 
have shown themselves to be either 
grossly misinformed, or the perpetrators 
of a shameless deception upon the Amer- 
ican worker and his family. These tac- 
tics could sacrifice the American worker 
and his family upon the alter of political 
expediency. It is the duty of labor, busi- 
ness and political leaders to see that 
these tactics fail, and to see that our 
balance-of-payments problem is dealt 
with in a meaningful, responsible man- 
ner. 

But there is more to the current prob- 
lem that we alone can remedy. Indeed, 
the principal lesson of the recent crisis 
is that the days of unqualified control of 
the economic affairs of the free world by 
the United States are over. 

The international monetary system 
must be restructured to match the 
altered reality. The values of many cur- 
rencies must be changed. The system of 
exchange rate settings must be made 
more flexible so that speculative flows of 
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moneys cannot so easily have a desta- 
bilizing effect. 

Most important, the present interna- 
tional monetary system must be altered 
so that some other medium or system of 
exchange certificates can relieve the dol- 
lar of its crushing burdens of exchange 
and reserve. Perhaps the unified cur- 
rency that the Common Market nations 
intend at last to create could in part help 
fill this role, although one wonders if it 
might not follow the fate of the dollar. 
We hope to play a responsible part in 
these international processes, but we 
must recognize that political realities 
will delimit our possible participation. 
Yet, even though there are many press- 
ing economic matters here at home, it 
is imperative that we do not neglect our 
international monetary responsibilities. 
To do so would be more malignant than 
benign. 

Fundamental reforms must, of course, 
be approached with prudence. The pres- 
ent system has worked well in many 
ways and is not to be discarded lightly. 
But any social, economic, or political in- 
stitution must be changed from time to 
time as dynamic reality demands. It 
should be the most significant attribute 
of a great people that they have the 
courage and intelligence to recognize the 
need for fundamental change and that 
they marshal their forces accordingly. 
This applies to all our institutions. With 
strong and willing leadership we can 
meet the challenge. 


“NO-FAULT” AUTO INSURANCE NOT 
WITHOUT FAULTS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, while the 
need for reform in automobile insurance 
is generally conceded, just what the na- 
ture of the reform should be is not quite 
so clear. Recent hearings in the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee and the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee have brought to light the com- 
plexity of the whole issue and the poten- 
tial dangers involved in attempting to 
deal with this problem as if it were sus- 
ceptible to quick and easy solutions at 
the Federal level. 

One such solution being advocated is 
the so-called no-fault approach, which 
calls for the abolition of the tort liability 
system in favor of a first-part payment 
plan. Mr. James Kilpatrick, in a recent 
column, points out some fundamental 
weaknesses in this approach. Equally 
important, he notes that there are better 
avenues open which the states are be- 
ginning to consider and which do not in- 
volve the scrapping of our traditional 
concept of personal responsibility. I 
would like to note that in my own State 
of Arizona, legislation has been intro- 
duced entitled “The Guaranteed Protec- 
tion Plan.” This proposal is similar to 
one the American Mutual Insurance Al- 
liance, which is mentioned in the column, 
has advocated. Other States are also ac- 
tive and should be encouraged. 

Mr. President, I commend Mr. Kil- 
patrick’s thoughtful column to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, and ask unan- 
imous consent that his column be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“No-FAULT” AUTO INSURANCE NOT 
WITHOUT FAULTS 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

The President proclaimed National Trans- 
portation Week, whereupon the railway sig- 
nalmen went out on strike. It was not an 
auspicious beginning, but Transportation 
Week does offer an appropriate opportunity 
to discuss one of the oldest and toughest 
legislative battles still kicking around the 
Hill: Automobile liability insurance. 

As far back as 1967, a House Judiciary 
Committee report criticized the existing sys- 
tem as “unsatisfactory.” Congressional com- 
mittees took thousands of pages of testimony 
in 1969. The Department of Transportation 
recently completed a two-year study of auto 
insurance that wound up in 26 volumes. 
Commerce committees in both Senate and 
House are up to their ears in witnesses this 
spring. 

The most controversial proposal, endorsed 
by the influential American Insurance Asso- 
ciation, is embodied in 8.945, sponsored by 
Senators Hart of Michigan and Magnuson of 
Washington. In effect, their plan would scrap 
the existing system of tort lability under 
state supervision in favor of a new “no-fault” 
system administered under federal controls. 

Hart is principal spokesman for “no-fault.” 
I think his approach is wrong, but let me 
summarize his position as fairly as I can. 

The present setup, he complains, is need- 
lessly expensive, often unfair, and generally 
inefficient. In 1969, the thousand largest lia- 
bility imsurers took in $5.8 billion pre- 
miums; their expenses, fees and costs were so 
large that only $2.4 billion, or 42 percent, ac- 
tually was paid out in net benefits to claim- 
ants. 

The injured motorist with a small claim 
frequently gets more than he deserves, be- 
cause there is a tendency to get him over and 
done with through out-of-court settlement. 
By contrast, the seriously injured person, 
who needs help most, waits an average of 16 
months for his suit to crawl through crowded 
courts. 

Hart makes other points. The states, he 
contends, have been notoriously weak in su- 
pervising auto liability insurance. Americans 
travel widely across the land, crossing state 
lines constantly and thus creating a legiti- 
mate area for federal legislation. And why, 
he asks, is it any more radical to eliminate 
the rule of “fault” in auto insurance than 
it is in fire insurance? 

On this line of reasoning, the Hart-Mag- 
nuson bill would write into federal law a 
“Uniform Motor Vehicle Insurance Act.” 
Every motorist would have to carry his own 
insurance policy. If he were injured in an 
accident, regardless of whose fault it was, his 
own company would at once pay his “net 
economic losses” up to a certain maximum. 
Some of the alternative bills, offered by 
others, would permit old-fashioned “pain and 
suffering” suits beyond the cutoff point. 

It is possible to concede most of the sen- 
ator’s points, and still doubt the wisdom of 
his revolutionary plan. Conservatives will 
raise two broad objections: (1.) The very 
concept of “no-fault” does violence to the 
principle of personal responsibility, which 
holds, in this context, that the innocent 
ought not to be penalized or the guilty re- 
warded. (2.) The Hart-Magnuson plan would 
strike one more blow against the valued 
structure of American federalism. 

Under this bill, the irresponsible drunk 
driver is promptly made whole. His innocent 
victim stands to get nothing beyond his “net 
economic losses,” which is a tricky clause in 
the plan. Only in the most serious injury 
cases could the victim hope to recover any 
compensation for the pain, inconvenience, 
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and personal hardship he suffers. Hart's 
scheme, at bottom, is simply unfair. 

One by one, states are beginning to con- 
sider reform in auto insurance. Massachu- 
setts instituted a “no-fault” plan in Janu- 
ary. The American Bar Association is urging 
a number of sensible proposals short of 
scrapping tort liability altogether. The Amer- 
ican Mutual Insurance Alliance offers an 
attractive compromise. 

Many other avenues are opening—in car 
safety, driver education, sterner court pro- 
cedures—that could bring reduction in pre- 
mium costs. This is one of those baby-and- 
the-bath-water things. We ought not to 
throw out a whole body of law and tradi- 
tion unless we know exactly what we are 
doing. Hart, with deference, can’t say that 
he knows. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
the conclusion of the rollcall vote today 
on Senate Resolution 108, to disapprove 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1971, the 
unfinished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DISAPPROVAL OF REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 1 OF 1971 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the previous order, the Chair 
lays before the Senate Senate Resolution 
108, disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1971. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, one of 
the most hopeful developments to take 
place in the troubled decade of the sixties 
was the growth of programs through 
which Americans volunteered their time 
and efforts to serve the needs of their 
fellow man. Starting with the Peace 
Corps in 1961—through the creation of 
SCORE, ACE, VISTA, Foster Grandpar- 
ents, Teacher Corps, and RSVP—the vol- 
unteer spirit of Americans rose to new 
challenges and to new heights. Young 
and old, skilled and unskilled, these dy- 
namic Americans made significant and 
historic breakthroughs in the field of 
voluntarism and set an example which 
has been emulated by other nations in 
both the developed and developing world. 
Rather than agreeing to serve for 2 or 3 
hours a week, they agreed to serve for up 
to 2 or 3 years. Rather than staying in 
the comfortable, secure surroundings of 
their own hometown, they uprooted 
themselves and settled into the culture 
of poverty—whether that was in a 
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lonely corner of Appalachia or a deso- 
late place in the altiplano of Bolivia or 
Peru. 

It is important, Mr. President, that 
we respect, not only these individuals for 
what they have done, but also the pro- 
grams through which they have made 
their accomplishments. The volunteer 
spirit is a fragile, private initiative. It 
requires autonomy and independence, 
and a setting in which each volunteer is 
treated as an individual. Programs such 
as the Peace Corps and VISTA have 
proved they can provide this setting. One 
of the fastest ways to dampen the spirit 
of voluntarism in this country would 
be to overorganize the programs we have 
created for volunteers. I am convinced 
that the Nixon administration’s pro- 
posal—Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1971—that would force all the volunteer 
initiatives developed during the 1960's 
into one unfocused superagency would 
have precisely that effect. 

The reorganization plan will blunt the 
special appeals which these programs 
have for volunteers. There is a definite 
merit in allowing them to remain inde- 
pendent and compete for recruits among 
the American people. The competition 
helps prospective volunteers to become 
interested in a specific program and to 
decide where they would like to serve. 
Under the administration’s proposal, 
each of these programs would cease to 
function as we have known them. In 
their place will be substituted the gray, 
bland face of a Government super- 
agency—specializing in volunteers. I do 
not think that such an approach will 
truly attract volunteers. 

Studies conducted by the Peace Corps 
in the early days bear out this conclu- 
sion. The Peace Corps made many at- 
tempts to discover what makes a volun- 
teer tick. The most consistent conclusion 
which emerged from these studies was 
that the setting into which a volunteer 
entered was extremely important. The 
psychology of a volunteer is such that 
the organization with which he becomes 
associated must be completely unbureau- 
cratic. For this reason, a bureaucratic re- 
organization such as the one proposed 
could be the deathknell of the very ex- 
citing volunteer initiatives begun by 
previous administrations. 

I am opposed to the reorganization 
plan for the following four reasons: 

First. The reorganization plan is real- 
ly not a plan at all. 

Second. The reorganization plan will 
decrease—not increase—the effectiveness 
of present volunteer programs. 

Third. The reorganization plan sub- 
stitutes bureaucratic reshuffling for dy- 
namic new initiatives. 

Fourth. The reorganization plan is 
not complete. 

First. Reorganization Plan No. 1 is not 
really a plan at all. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1971 was 
not a carefully conceived proposal at the 
time it was submitted to Congress. As 
such, it violates the spirit and principle 
of the reorganization authority under 
which it has been presented. This au- 
thority is a special kind cf authority. 
It enables the President to propose re- 
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organization plans which go into effect 
unless either body of the Congress acts 
decisively. This creates an important 
burden on the part of the Executive to 
submit plans which are necessary and 
carefully thought through. 

Events subsequent to the transmittal 
of the plan have disclosed that at the 
time of its submission it was not a fin- 
ished plan at all. In fact, it was little 
more than an empty vessel which subse- 
quently required elaboration and justifi- 
cation. 

The full story of the confusion which 
reigned, and still reigns, within the ad- 
ministration on this matter is contained 
in a thorough and objective article in 
the National Journal by James Heard. 

A careful reading of the article will 
show that the proposal of the adminis- 
tration can hardly be called a plan at all. 
When it was first announced by President 
Nixon on January 4 in Lincoln, Nebr., 
there was no consensus within the ad- 
ministration as to what the plan would 
contain. A task force was formed of 
Peace Corps and VISTA staff to develop 
a definite idea of how Action would be 
organized and which agencies would be 
included. There then followed months of 
discussion which resulted in fundamental 
disagreement. No reconciliation of these 
differences was ever made. 

After Peace Corps and VISTA officials 
were unable to agree on even the basic 
organizational and functional questions, 
the White House turned the matter over 
to the Office of Management and Budget 
and asked it to come up with a plan. The 
OMB plan is basically a listing of the 
programs to be affected by the merger 
along with an organization chart. The 
OMB plan which the White House sub- 
mitted to Congress does not answer the 
questions of whether these programs will 
retain their separate identities and 
names, how they would relate to one 
another, and where the efficiencies or sav- 
ings will be. Administration testimony 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Ex- 
co. reorganization has clarified very 
ittle. 

Second. The reorganization will de- 
crease—not increase—the effectiveness 
of present volunteer programs. 

I do not understand how a super- 
agency with more layers of bureau- 
cracy—with a more elaborate network 
of offices, divisions, reporting procedures, 
authorities, and clearances—is going to 
Streamline anything. On the contrary, 
our experience with bureaucracy is that 
increased size brings increased ineffi- 
ciency and inertia. 

In the case of Action, the effects of 
this general tendency will be further 
complicated by the fact that the pro- 
grams proposed for inclusion in the su- 
per-agency are very different. For the 
most part, these programs appeal to to- 
tally different constituencies of potential 
volunteers. SCORE is not even a Gov- 
ernment-run program. It is a private, 
nonprofit organization of retired busi- 
nessmen. The Teacher Corps is not so 
much a volunteer agency as a teaching 
training ground designed to develop a 
new breed of teachers bent on reforming 
educationa: systems. The Foster Grand- 
parents program was designed as a 
means of supplementing the incomes of 
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the elderly poor, Even Peace Corps and 
VISTA differ enormously from each 
other. VISTA and Peace Corps volunteers 
deal with totally different environments 
which create different training and ad- 
ministrative needs. 

The hasty and superficial grouping of 
several programs—each with its own 
unique purpose, design, history, and con- 
stituency—is unwise in the light of the 
guidelines established by the President’s 
Advisory Council on Executive Organiza- 
tions—the Ash Council. The Ash Coun- 
cil’s key principle for efficient Govern- 
ment reorganization is that agencies be 
grouped according to function. 

This principle was forcefully stated in 
regard to the proposed transfer of the 
Teacher Corps to Action by Education 
Commissioner, Sidney P, Marland, Jr., 
in a letter to Elliot Richardson, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

Teachers Corps is a vital and a most appro- 
priate component of the Office of Education. 
I would be severely handicapped without it 
as a fundamental component of this office. 


Although all of the volunteer programs 
will be damaged in the bureaucratic 
Shuffle proposed by the reorganization 
plan, this is especially true of the two 
major components of the new agency, 
VISTA and the Peace Corps. It is worth- 
while to describe in more detail the prac- 
tical consequences of this plan for these 
two volunteer agencies. 


VISTA 


There are legitimate reasons for sup- 
porters of the VISTA program to fear 
that the transfer of VISTA from OEO to 
Action might lead to further disman- 
tling of OEO and to diverting the main 
thrust of the VISTA program from full- 
time to part-time service. Last year, 
the administration was sericusly con- 
sidering abolishing VISTA. The galley 
proofs of OEO’s fiscal 1972 budget, dated 
December 30, 1970, provided no money 
for VISTA. The top VISTA official on 
the original Action task force advocated 
discarding the full-time volunteer ap- 
proach and concentrating on local part- 
time volunteer programs. 

This concern is so real that over 60 
national organizations, headed by the 
League of Women Voters, have organized 
a committee to keep VISTA within OKO 
and to extend further OEO’s authority 
over the program. To remove VISTA 
from OEO would deprive the poverty 
program of its major source of man- 
power for serving the needs of the poor. 

VISTA can be far more effective within 
the agency responsible for the overall 
attack on poverty. Over 65 percent of 
the present sponsors of VISTA programs 
are “community action” programs. Many 
more are operating with funds provided 
under the Economic Opportunity Act. 
Within the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, VISTA can share experiences, 
program ideas, advice, and information 
on poverty problems. Their emphasis 
should remain, not on “volunteering,” 
but on serving the problems of the poor. 

PEACE CORPS 

The Peace Corps stands to lose the 
most as a result of the reorganization 
plan, The Peace Corps, in its brief 10- 
year history, has become one of the 
most widely respected institutions ever 
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launched by the U.S. Government. In 
fact, in a poll conducted this year, more 
Americans approved of the Peace Corps 
than of the United Nations or the Inter- 
national Red Cross. The Peace Corps’ 
reputation is international as well. It is 
now the largest language training in- 
stitution in the world—the greatest in- 
ternational supplier of technical skills in 
pollution control and urban planning in 
the world. The reorganization plan 
would take this prestigious and influen- 
tial international agency which has 
earned its stripes and make it a divi- 
sion—a small box in the organization 
chart—of an agency which has no past 
record, a questionable beginning, and a 
dubious future. 

Much of the Peace Corps’ early suc- 
cess can be traced to its tough-minded- 
ness and fierce independence in the face 
of any threat to its autonomy. An at- 
tempt was made and rebuffed in the early 
days to make the Peace Corps a part of 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. Today, very few of us would think 
that this was a good idea. No compelling 
reason has been offered by the adminis- 
tration to change the very wise policy of 
independence the Peace Corps has fol- 
lowed during the past 10 years, and I 
think that it would be a mistake to begin 
tampering with success now. 

Third. My third reason for opposing 
this plan is that it substitutes a bureau- 
cratic reshuffling for dynamic new initi- 
atives in promoting volunteerism. 

In order to attract more volunteers, we 
need more than a reorganization of pres- 
ent programs. We need new ideas on what 
contributions volunteers can make to the 
important problems of our society, new 
challenges which will prove that “people 
will do for nothing what they never would 
have done for money.” The proposed re- 
organization plan does not offer anything 
new or significant. An additional $20 bil- 
lion is being requested for experimenting 
with new forms of Federal support to lo- 
cal volunteer activities but this does not 
amount to a Federal program of national 
dimensions. If the combined budgets of 
these organizations for fiscal year 1971 
and 1972 are compared, the total for 
1972, including the $20 million add-on, 
is only $4 million above fiscal year 1971. 
When the costs of making the merger are 
ealculated, the combined volunteer pro- 
grams will suffer a net financial loss ra- 
ther than a gain from the reorganiza- 
tion. 

One person who did create exciting 
new ways to stimulate volunteerism in 
this country was the Honorable Sargent 
Shriver, the first Director of the Peace 
Corps and OEO. We do well to ponder his 
advice against substituting the appear- 
ance of progress for the reality: 

No one has failed to volunteer for the Peace 
Corps, VISTA, Foster Grandparents, the 
Teacher Corps, or any other governmental 
program because of bad government orga- 
nization. Not one additional person will vol- 
unteer in the future because of government 
bureaucratic reorganization. Probably noth- 
ing is of less interest to potential volunteers 
than the bureaucratic arrangements made 
by public administration experts in Washing- 
ton. Volunteers will never rally around an 
organization chart. 
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The basic fault, therefore, with the total 
Nixon Administration program so far as vol- 
unteers is concerned, lies in the fact that 
the leadership of the Administration concen- 
trates on the appearance of change, rather 
than the substance. 

Americans who volunteer do so because 
they are interested in helping to solve a prob- 
lem. Nearly always that problem is a human 
problem, because volunteers are people who 
want to work with and for other people. 
Thus, the Peace Corps came into existence 
because the compassion of millions of Ameri- 
cans was aroused by deprivation and poverty 
in the developing world, and their enthusi- 
asm and idealism were stimulated by the 
energy and hopes of newly independent peo- 
ples. 

Originally, they responded to a call for help 
issued by President Kennedy, even though 
he never uttered a word about the govern- 
mental structure, not even the name of the 
organization of which the volunteers would 
become the most essential part. 


Mr. Shriver suggests that a program is 
required to create new opportunities for 
volunteers throughout the country and 
new forms of recognizing their contribu- 
tion. It is the kind of proposal which 
the Congress should be considering, rath- 
er than a reorganization plan. 

Fourth. The reorganization plan is not 
complete. 

The administration is using question- 
able legislative practice by withholding 
information from Congress on the re- 
quired legislative authority for Action. 
And Congress has yet to receive the pro- 
posed legislation which would include the 
Teacher Corps. It would be unwise to 
lump together these volunteer groups in 
a single agency before we see what the 
new agency intends to do. All parts of 
the reorganization should happen at 
once. To shift the other agencies now 
would prejudice any congressional ac- 
tion on the authorizing legislation for Ac- 
tion. 

The best experts to consult on the is- 
sue are the volunteers themselves. It is 
certainly a sad indictment of the ad- 
ministration’s plan that not one person 
who had ever volunteered for any of the 
programs in question appeared to testify 
in its behalf. Representatives of five 
associations of active volunteers testi- 
fied against it. The bureaucrats have fail- 
ed to take into consideration a most im- 
portant factor in making this proposal. 
A volunteer program is unlike any other 
Government program. It depends, not on 
money or on organizational structure, 
but on the good will of the volunteers 
who give freely of themselves. It is their 
program, not the Government’s. And it is 
the volunteers who should help deter- 
mine the final purpose and shape of the 
Government organizations formed to 
serve them. 

Perhaps the most discouraging fact to 
emerge from this administration’s initia- 
tive to stimulate volunteerism in this 
country is that it has lost contact with 
the volunteers themselves. Neither the 
poor, not the young, nor the elderly, nor 
any volunteers were consulted when this 
plan was being formulated. It remains a 
plan written by bureaucrats for bureau- 
crats, a plan that will snuff out the real 
life and appeal of some of the most ex- 
citing ventures ever launched by the vol- 
unteer spirit in America. 
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Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I favor 
the principle of government reorganiza- 
tion. I have supported each reorganiza- 
tion plan proposed to the Congress by 
President Nixon. There have been several 
during his term of office. I have supported 
the score of reorganization plans which 
have come to the Congress during the 
years I served here under Presidencies of 
Kennedy and Johnson. 

I believe that Government just as every 
organization must be updated from time 
to time. The basic principle of the Gov- 
ernment may be inviolate but the struc- 
ture necessary to carry out the prin- 
ciple must be changed and restructed 
periodically to meet new needs, to deal 
with a changing nation, to take advan- 
tage of new and better ideas of how to 
deal with the problems we face. 

I face each reorganization proposal on 
its own merits. I try to judge the effect it 
will have on the orderly, smooth, and effi- 
cient functioning of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Unfortunately, Congress does not have 
the privilege of making changes in reor- 
ganization plans presented by the Presi- 
dent. We must vote them down or stand 
by and let them go into effect. We can- 
not offer amendments to make them bet- 
ter meet the needs of the Government 
and people as we see these needs. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1, which is 
currently before the Senate has much to 
recommend it. It is an attempt to better 
coordinate the vast effort of the volun- 
teer programs of the Government. I have 
supported these programs such as VISTA, 
the Peace Corps, SCORE, ACE, and the 
many others. I believe they have accom- 
plished much. They have made excellent 
use of the abilities of vast numbers of 
Americans who are willing to give fully or 
partially of their time at little cost to 
the country to aid in many areas of na- 
tional need. 

However, I find some difficulties with 
details of the proposed reorganization 
plan. Specifically, I am concerned about 
the transfer to the proposed new agency 
of the Service Corps of Retired Execu- 
tives—SCORE—and the Active Corps of 
Executives—ACE—which are most vital 
to the proper function and success of the 
Small Business Administration. The Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration made some assurances to 
the Subcommittee on Small Business, 
which I chair, that the work of SCORE 
and ACE would not be impaired. 

I have heard, Mr. President, from many 
SCORE and ACE volunteers that they do 
not necessarily share the Administrator’s 
feeling about the future of these valuable 
programs under the new plan. They be- 
lieve that these programs may lose their 
identity and their ties with SBA. I fear 
that many of those who have contributed 
so much of their time and effort may lose 
their enthusiasm if SCORE and ACE be- 
come lost in the welter of bureaucracy. 

The same thing may occur with other 
programs of volunteers. I am afraid these 
programs may also suffer. 

We are not dealing here with people 
who depend upon the Federal Govern- 
ment for their livelihood. They are vol- 
unteering their time or receiving mini- 
mum coverage of expenses. Part of their 
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remuneration comes from their associa- 
tion with a clearly defined group which 
is attached to one of the vibrant organi- 
zations of the Government. If this asso- 
ciation is blurred, their interest will be 
lessened. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I feel 
called upon to vote for the resolution to 
disapprove Reorganization Plan No. 1. 
SUPPORT FOR PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF VISTA 

AND PEACE CORPS 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senate is the resolution of dis- 
approval for the President’s proposed Re- 
organization Plan No. 1, introduced to 
the Congress on March 24. 

Under this proposed reorganization 
plan, a new agency would be established 
within the executive branch to be known 
as Action. This agency would be given 
substance by bringing together the sev- 
eral volunteer programs presently housed 
in their program-directing agencies. 

Such transfer of volunteer programs 
seems counterproductive to what appears 
to be the administration's underlying 
basis for reorganization of the executive 
departments, namely to “group, coordi- 
nate and consolidate agencies and func- 
tions of the Government, as nearly as 
may be, according to major purposes.” 

Action’s stated purpose is the amal- 
gamation of volunteer organizations 
based on their shared commitment to 
“volunteerism.” In no way do I mean to 
denigrate the high and noble motiva- 
tions behind the participation of our 
young as well as older Americans in such 
effective programs as VISTA, Foster 
Grandparents, Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program—RSVP—the Active Corps of 
Executives—AEC—or the Peace Corps. 
Yet “volunteerism” serves only as a 
means for marshalling our human re- 
sources in effort to resolve the problems 
of the poor and disadvantaged, both at 
home and abroad. 

It is this concern for the physically 
and financially disadvantaged that must 
remain central to any volunteer efforts. 
This “major purpose” of these volunteer 
organizations would be better accom- 
plished by continued close association 
with their program-directing agencies. 

For these reasons I will vote for the 
resolution disapproving the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 1. 

I agree with the sponsor of this reso- 
lution—Senator WiLLiamMs—that “we do 
not need a program focusing on the con- 
cerns of volunteers; rather we need pro- 
grams which continue to stress the plight 
of the poor and disadvantaged.” This 
most abused segment of our citizenry de- 
serves no less. And through the Peace 
Corps this same compassion is shared 
abroad. 

For the underprivileged, for America 
and for humanity, we must strengthen 
our commitment. Weakened departments 
or programs cannot answer the needs of 
the disadvantaged. With determination 
to resolve our “paradox of poverty,” let 
our actions speak louder than our words. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
hour of 11 o’clock having arrived, the 
Senate will now proceed to vote on Sen- 
ate Resolution 108. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nebraska will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is my understanding 
correct that a vote of “nay” will be in 
support of the Reorganization Plan? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MOSS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE). If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Hucues). If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin), the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HucuHes), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. InovyeE) is absent on 
Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is absent 
because of illness. 

Ifurther announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern) would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Boces), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr, Scorr), 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) are absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monprt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER) is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Boacs), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) , the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Munprt), the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr), and the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 54, as follows: 

[No. 79 Leg.] 


YEAS—29 


Hart 

Hartke 
Hollings 
Jackson 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 
Montoya 


Anderson 
Bible 
Burdick 


Muskie 
Nelson 

Pell 
Ribicoff 
Sparkman 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tunney 
Williams 


Cannon 
Church 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Pulbright 
Gravel 
Harris 
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Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 
Moss, against. 
Mansfield, against. 
NOT VOTING—15 


Goldwater Mondale 
Hughes M 
Inouye 

Javits 

McGovern 


So Senate Resolution 108 was rejected. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the previous order, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, H.R. 6531, which the clerk will 
please state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 6531, to amend the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967; to increase military pay; 
to authorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending business is amendment No. 106, 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), which the clerk 
will please report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

In the amendment numbered 76, proposed 
by Mr. SCHWEIKER (for himself and others) 
strike out all of the proposed new title V in 
the amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

TITLE V—TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 
TO INDUCT PERSONS INVOLUNTARILY 
INTO THE ARMED FORCES 
Sec. 501. Notwithstanding any other provi- 

sion of law, no person may be involuntarily 

inducted into the Armed Forces of the United 

States after July 1, 1971. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me for 
1 minute? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri, 
but first I wish to make an inquiry of 
the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
will please be seated. The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
my distinguished colleague from Missouri 
for whatever time necessary for him to 
make some comments, without the time 
being deducted from my time on the 
amendment. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Oregon. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senate is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lona). The Senate is not in order. The 
Senator will suspend until the Senate is 
in order. 

The Senator may proceed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF INTENTION TO 
REQUEST CLOSED SESSION OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, next 
Monday I will request a closed session of 
the Senate. I also state that if at that 
time my request is seconded, I will ask 
unanimous consent that the time inci- 
dent to the closed session be limited to 
1 hour and 30 minutes. 

I thank my colleague from Oregon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me for 15 
minutes? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Illinois for 15 minutes, 
without the time being deducted from 
my time on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATO 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have just 
returned, as have certain other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, from a meeting of the 
North Atlantic Assembly. These are pre- 
liminary committee meetings prior to the 
general meeting of the Assembly to be 
held in Ottawa this fall. 

I was rather dismayed in attending 
and participating in the proceedings of 
the Military Committee to detect a feel- 
ing on the part of NATO Parliamen- 
tarian Members attending that commit- 
tee meeting that now that the Mansfield 
amendment had been defeated by the 
Senate that, therefore, the issue was per- 
haps dead, and they more or less ex- 
pressed the attitude, “Thank heavens, 
that is behind us.” 

In attending that meeting I found that 
a draft statement had been prepared. I 
understand it is very unusual for the 
Military Committee to release a press 
statement. I do not know when it was 
done before. 

The release expressed the thought that 
there should be no unilateral withdrawal 
by NATO members from NATO forces, 
and that was the general tone of the 
meeting. 

I chose once again to raise somewhat 
of a discordant note at these meetings 
by bringing in what I felt was a feeling 
of realism. I was pleased later that some 
prominent members of that Committee 
from the British delegation indicated 
they felt that was the only realism in- 
terjected in that meeting where every- 
one hoped the subject would not be 
raised. But to be realistic it had to be. 
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I commented on the fact that I did 
not feel, and I felt it would be a mistake 
on their part to feel, that the Mansfield 
amendment is now behind us and that it 
is a dead issue; that this amendment re- 
flected a deep concern shown by many 
Americans—millions of them—and by 
many Members of the Senate and the 
House that the European nations were 
not bearing their full share of the load; 
that far from being a dead issue it was 
my understanding that it is the intention 
of the majority leader to raise this issue 
in the future, if not in the near future; 
that they would be mistaken to feel this 
was an issue that is behind them now. 

I stated that the part of the press re- 
lease that was adopted that inferred that 
there should be a more realistic approach 
to balance-of-payments burden-sharing 
was the important part that had to be 
emphasized; that no longer could Amer- 
ica be expected, 25 years after the war, 
with rich and powerful nations in Eu- 
rope, to carry this unfair share of the 
burden. 

I stated again that the issue is not 
dead, and that negotiations being under- 
taken bilaterally with the West German 
Government had better take on a much 
more realistic tone than they had to date. 

We had two sessions, the third hav- 
ing been canceled because of the mone- 
tary crisis in Europe. I understand nego- 
tiations will be resumed; and a note of 
realism must be injected. 

I wish to read the final paragraph of 
a short statement by Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers, in which he stated: 

The debate in the Senate will also 
strengthen our position with our allies on 
sharing the costs of our NATO forces in 
Europe. We shall vigorously continue our 
present discussions on off-set with the Fed- 
eral German Republic. I have no doubt that 
the discussion in the Senate during the 
past week will help our European friends 
and allies to appreciate more fully the atti- 
tude of the United States on this important 
matter. 


My personal observation was that it 
had not been helped sufficiently to 
cause them to really want to do some- 


thing about it and face up to their real. 


responsibilities in Europe. 

Once again, we are in the position 
where everyone is quite willing for the 
United States to carry the load, and 
anxious for the United States to carry 
the load; they are horrified at the 
thought we would think of unilaterally 
withdrawing our forces, but when it 
comes to their taking on the burden of 
defending Europe that is a horse of a 
different kind. I did not find a sympa- 
thetic attitude, nor did I find that the 
European nations have taken into ac- 
count the lesson we should learn from 
the fact that if you take the Mansfield 
amendment, the Mathias amendment, 
and resolutions which indicated there 
should be a greater recognition by Euro- 
pean nations of the undue burden we 
are carrying, 58 Members of the Senate 
approved some form of action being 
taken by our Government. 

It is very interesting that eight, I be- 
lieve, of the Democratic hopeful candi- 
dates for President voted in favor of 
some kind of resolution along this line. 
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The European countries should take note 
of that. I feel certain that the West Ger- 
mans, who have been very fine friends of 
ours in many respects, will. I want them 
to continue to be our friends, but I want 
them to respect us. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator said eight of 
the Democratic candidates expressed 
themselves by taking an affirmative posi- 
tion on this matter. What about the rest 
of them? 

Mr. PERCY. That is a rather apt ques- 
tion. I have not taken a survey or poll, 
but I would presume that every Member 
of the Senate harbors some presidential 
aspirations at some time. If the Senator 
from Vermont excludes himself, I count 
him out. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Count both of us 
out. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois has taken the ini- 
tiative at this time on this question, as 
he has so often in the past. I want to cor- 
roborate what he has just said. 

What our European partners have seen 
is just the tip of the iceberg, and what 
we have seen in the Senate is just the 
first step. It is true that the vote was 
quite decisive and that, in that respect, 
the administration won, but I want to 
say for the record that I am very satis- 
fied with the outcome because I think I 
achieved the objective sought and I feel 
that something will be done and that 
this matter is simmering on the front 
burner. It will not be forgotten because 
Mr. Laird met with the Defense Ministers 
last week in Brussels and Mr. Rogers, our 
Secretary of State, is meeting at this 
moment with his counterparts, the For- 
eign Ministers, in Lisbon. 

I would suggest to our European 
friends that if they have any idea that 
this issue is behind them and behind us, 
they could not be more mistaken, because 
this issue will not die. And I think that 
on the basis of the reaction, at least as I 
have seen it, on the part of the American 
people they, too, are much more aware of 
the situation which has developed, they 
are much more aware of what it costs us, 
they are much more aware of how much 
we are immersed with military personnel 
and dependents, a quarter of a century 
after the end of the Second World War. 

I intend to put into the Rrecorp com- 
mentaries and editorials which have been 
sent in from all over the country. One of 
the commentaries refers to me as a “little 
American,” I believe, and I accept that 
title with honor, because I am back here 
representing, I hope, the little Americans 
in Montana and the Nation. It is about 
time that the little Americans were being 
given some consideration in the conduct 
of foreign affairs and the foreign policy 
of this country and the expenditure of 
funds entailed therein. 

So let me again commend the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois and 
reiterate that what we have seen is just 
the first step, and that, as far as the 
Senator from Montana is concerned, he 
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intends to pursue his objective with vigor, 
with persistence, and with determination. 
I think it is about time that we recognize 
that we have reached a foreign policy 
watershed; that we have too many troops 
and dependents in Europe; that we have 
too many bases throughout the world; 
that we should withdraw from South- 
east Asia at the earliest practicable time; 
and that we should bring about a re- 
orientation, to the end that the needs of 
our people can be faced up to and at- 
tended to; that the problems at home 
may be solved. It is about time we rec- 
ognized the fact that 25 years have passed 
since the end of the Second World War 
and that policies which were good then 
may not necessarily be good now. They 
are not necessarily bad. NATO must 
survive, but not on the basis of 525,000 
military personnel and dependents from 
this country, not on the basis of $14 bil- 
lion a year taken out of the defense budg- 
et. You can define that in any way you 
want, but the dollars are there, and, as 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
said during the course of the debate, the 
cost there is increasing also. 

So the issue is with us, and will stay 
with us, and something will be done, at 
least as far as this country is concerned, 
and something will have to be done by 
our NATO partners, if they are suffi- 
ciently concerned. 

May I reiterate this one point in con- 
nection with unilaterialism. France has 
withdrawn unilaterally and NATO did 
not collapse. Canada is in the process of 
withdrawing unilaterally, and NATO did 
not collapse. And NATO will not collapse 
if we leave our forces, in some propor- 
tion, there. NATO may become stronger, 
more viable, more flexible, certainly a 
reduction will give our European allies 
in the front lines a chance to look after 
their own defenses to a greater degree 
than they have up to this time, because 
they are all better off economically than 
we are, they can afford it, they have the 
manpower, and they should not enforce 
their own conditions on this Nation, 
Brezhnev to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I shall be glad to yield in 
a moment. I had promised to yield to the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS). 

First I want to say to the majority 
leader that he does speak for the little 
Americans on many occasions. I think 
all of us do. But I have never seen an 
issue on which the little Americans and 
what might be called the “fat cats” 
would unite as on this issue. They stand 
united on this issue. I think if a survey 
or poll were taken of these Americans by 
Harris or Gallup or anyone else, and the 
question was asked of them, “Do you 
think our European allies should pay 
more and do more for the common de- 
fense of Western Europe?”, 99.44 per- 
cent of the Americans polled would an- 
swer “Yes.” They would support a 
change in the formula and the man- 
power that we provide to NATO. 

I am delighted to hear the distin- 
guished majority leader say it is not a 
dead issue, because it will not be forgot- 
ten. It will not be by those of us who feel 
a reordering of the present balance must 
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be taken into account. From what I have 
heard so far from the negotiations car- 
ried out, I want to say they are totally 
unacceptable as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Nor is it a partisan 
issue. 

Mr. PERCY. Nor is it a partisan issue. 

I am happy to yield now to the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS). 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. I shall not detain the Sena- 
tor from Virginia very long. 

It is very difficult to add anything to 
a colloquy between the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from Montana, 
who have both contributed so much of 
their own time, energy, and thinking to 
this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The time of the Senator from 
Illinois has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an additional 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. With the time not 
being charged to any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator from 
Montana, the majority leader, may em- 
brace the title “little American,” but he 
is a very big Senator, and I think one of 
the factors that makes him a big Senator 
and that makes the Senator from Illinois 
a big Senator is the fact that what they 
would do here has a great educational 
effect beyond these walls. I think noth- 
ing has had a more educational effect 
than what they have done on this issue. 

Since the vote on the Mansfield 
amendment I have had a number of visi- 
tors from Europe who have spoken to me 
about the effect of the combined votes 
on the Mansfield amendment and the 
Mathias amendment, a total aggregating 
58 votes, which is a clear majority of the 
Senate. I replied in very much the same 
way that the Senator from Illinois has 
spoken. I said that while a majority of 
the Senate felt it was not the time to use 
the draconian method of adopting this 
change by legislative means, there is a 
very clear feeling that NATO has to have 
more viability and flexibility than it has 
shown and that the status quo is not 
going to be maintained indefinitely. 

Now, that response is not necessarily 
confined to the military field. We have 
trade questions. We have questions of 
monetary exchange. We have questions of 
evolving political institutions. These are 
all areas in which there has to be prog- 
ress, because the status quo will not hold 
very much longer. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
initiating this discussion. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my colleague. I 
was very happy to support and be a co- 
sponsor of his amendment, which I felt 
certainly contributed greatly to the scope 
of the debate, and I felt reflected the at- 
titude and feeling of a great many Mem- 
bers of Congress as well as the American 
people. 

I am happy to yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Virginia. 

Mr. SPONG. I thank the Senator from 
Ilinois. I simply want to express my 
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thanks to him for making this report to 
the Senate today, and to commend him 
for seeking to dispel any misreading of 
signals that our NATO allies may have 
experienced as a result of the defeat of 
the Mansfield amendment. 

I did not support the Mansfield amend- 
ment, for reasons stated in the RECORD. 
I did support the Mathias amendment. 
At the time of the debate, I observed 
that I felt it incumbent upon this body 
to make some collective judgment with 
regard to the future of our participation 
in the NATO Alliance. 

We have not done that as yet. The 
Mansfield amendment was defeated and 
the Mathias amendment was defeated, 
although cumulatively, as has been 
pointed out, the votes in favor of the two 
amendments perhaps represent a major- 
ity view that some change is indicated. 

So I thank the Senator for bringing up 
this subject this morning. I again com- 
mend the Senator from Montana. I think 
he rendered a great public service in ini- 
tiating this important debate. I would 
again remind my colleagues that in my 
judgment all of us have a responsibility 
to make some expression, so that there 
is no chance of a misreading of signals as 
to how we feel about the future financial 
and force level participation of our allies, 
and what our posture in NATO is going 
to be. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield to my 
distinguished colleague from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I congratulate the Senator 
from Illinois on the statement he has 
just made. 

From a bankers’ point of view, this 
Nation is an international insolvent. Our 
short-term liabilities to foreign govern- 
ment banks and agencies exceed the gold 
reserves and other reserves that we have 
available to meet them. Our overall 
liabilities have enormously increased, 
and from a banker’s point of view, it 
would be very difficult to see how they 
can be paid, unless foreign countries 
proceed, at some point in the not too 
distant future, to start taking over the 
American plants we have built over there 
with our capital, and simply giving us 
credit by sending back some of our dol- 
lars or giving us an allowance of what- 
ever they think would be fair, after hav- 
ing taken our plants that have been built 
over there as a part of our overall trade 
program. 

We are running an international defi- 
cit of about $10 billion a year. Part of 
that is military, part of it is trade, part 
of it is aid. So far, we have not been 
able effectively to bring under control 
any one of the three. If we do not do 
something effective about this matter, it 
is just a matter of time until people over- 
seas will no longer accept our currency, 
and when that day arrives, they will 
solve the problem for us in a most unac- 
ceptable fashion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The addi- 
tional 5 minutes of the Senator from 
Illinois have expired. 

Mr. LONG. I ask that I might have 1 
more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. LONG. Anyone who looks at this 
problem would agree that everyone has 
his own ideas about how our very bad 
international balance-of-payments sit- 
uation should be corrected. However, I 
think the way that our foreign friends 
would solve it for us is probably the least 
acceptable of them all, and it would be 
far better for us to seek to solve it on 
our own terms. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
Senator referred to the resolution voted 
on during the past week as “draconian.” 

It was a draconian resolution, and was 
made so deliberately, because, as I tried 
to indicate during the course of the de- 
bate, sometimes you have to use a sledge 
hammer to make a dent. 

Ido not want that dent to be forgotten, 
and I do not want our European friends 
to think that because a vote has been 
taken and has turned out in favor of the 
administration's position, that is the end 
of the matter. It is not the end of the 
matter, because both the administration 
and the Senate, in my opinion, won a 
victory. 

But let me repeat, what our European 
friends have seen is only the tip of the 
iceberg, and what we have seen is only 
the first small step in a journey which 
will continue until the objective desired 
by this body and the American people— 
the little Americans—is achieved. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I intend 
next week and each and every week 
thereafter until we find an answer to 
this problem to say something in the 
Senate on behalf of all Americans who 
feel there is a gross inequity in this par- 
ticular case. 

Once again I thank my distinguished 
colleague, the majority leader, for the 
leadership he has exerted in this area. 
May I say that whoever would call him a 
“little American” would be required to 
make some explanation, because I will 
defend every single action he has taken 
in this regard through the years, and I 
think the sledge-hammer approach was 
vital and was needed and necessary, and 
that it has provoked a very important 
debate; and I am very pleased indeed at 
the broad-gage judgment exercised by 
the Secretary of State in commending 
the Senate debate last week as useful in 
the international interest. I think it has 
immeasurably strengthened our Govern- 
ment’s ability to deal much more realis- 
tically with our European allies. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would not want this discussion of the 
Mansfield amendment and the recent de- 
liberations in the NATO Assembly to go 
on without some comment on my part, 
simply because I was one of those who 
voted against the Mansfield amendment 
but did not vote against its purpose, but 
rather, as I said at the time—and I re- 
peat, at the time—its procedure or its 
methodology. 
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It would be a sad mistake for anyone 
to assume that those of us who voted in 
opposition to the Mansfield amendment 
were of the mind that there was no need 
for troop reductions in Europe. As a mat- 
ter of fact, having joined with the Ma- 
thias amendment as a cosponsor, we 
called for the Government of the United 
States to negotiate within NATO and be- 
tween NATO and the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries for a reduction in the level of troop 
strength. 

I had said at the time of that debate 
that I thought the Senator from Mon- 
tana had once again reminded the whole 
Nation of the imperative necessity for 
a total reevaluation of American com- 
mitments throughout the world, not as a 
way to withdraw from our responsibili- 
ties, but rather a way to sensibly fulfill 
those responsibilities, and I wish to add 
my voice today in commendation of the 
Senator from Montana, our majority 
leader, for his courage in initiating what 
he has called a sledge-hammer blow in 
the effort to at least a dent—and may I 
say he not only made a dent, he rang 
& bell, and it is an alarm to the entire 
world and the Nation that something 
needs to be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. I ask unanimous consent 
that the colloquy may proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I simply want to 
conclude by saying that we are indebted 
to the Senator from Illinois for his forth- 
rightness in the NATO conference in 
speaking up to properly represent the 
views of the Senate, and I think the 
views of an overwhelming number of 
Americans, and that any misreading of 
American public opinion as to our com- 
mitments in Europe, the necessity for 
reducing of troop levels, or the neces- 
sity for a more equitable sharing of the 
payment of costs, would be a disservice 
to the whole concept of NATO. 

I am a strong supporter of the NATO 
organization. I do not want to see it 
weakened. But I do want to see the re- 
sponsibilities appropriately and propor- 
tionately shared. That was the whole ef- 
fort of the debate of the Senator from 
Montana, and, may I say, I think also 
the purpose of those who finally voted 
in opposition of the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. 

I think we should keep in mind that 
if the mutual withdrawal is successful, 
as we all hope it will be, there is still the 
decision to be made within the NATO 
councils of what portion of those forces 
will be American forces. At that time I 
hope we will be fighting to say that a very 
large proportion of those, if not all of 
them, should be American forces. 

Certainly our other NATO allies can 
well afford to improve the proportion and 
have 100 percent come out of U.S. forces, 
but that is a long way down the road 
and in the meantime I think we have got 
to face up to the real burden. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I would hope we would also 
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give consideration to the possibility of 
getting away from an American being 
the commander in chief of all NATO 
forces, because in my opinion that is a 
way of holding us hostage. Certainly 
there are good military men among our 
allies. Their abilities and capabilities 
ought to be used, and the primary re- 
sponsibility should be placed on the Eu- 
ropeans themselves; because, like every- 
one who has spoken here today, I, too, 
believe in NATO, But so far as our phys- 
ical participation is concerned—that is, 
referring to military personnel and de- 
pendents—I think it should be reduced 
considerably. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for not to exceed 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 


DR. REINHOLD NIEBUHR: REALIST 
WITHOUT DESPAIR AND IDEALIST 
WITHOUT ILLUSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
deeply saddened by the death this week 
of a friend and inspiring teacher. 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr surely has been 
one of the great intellectual and moral 
forces in 20th century America—and the 
Western world. I once attributed his 
deep influence on American life to his 
ability to combine decisive action with a 
sensitive knowledge of the complexity 
of life, including politics. 

I described him “a realist without de- 
spair and an idealist without illusion.” 

His thought has and will continue to 
greatly affect Western theology, ethics, 
and politics. His active personal leader- 
ship in American life will long be re- 
membered with gratitude. 

And his personal friendship and coun- 
sel will continue to guide and inspire 
me, as well as many, many others. 

I first became privileged to be Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s friend and associate in the for- 
mation of the Americans for Democratic 
Action in the late 1940’s. I have been for- 
tunate to continue that friendship and 
to have benefited from correspondence 
with him only a few weeks ago. 

In Feburary of 1966, I addressed the 
25th anniversary dinner for the maga- 
zine Christianity and Crisis. Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s founded this journal in the 1930’s 
to warn the democracies of the world 
against the rising tide of Nazism and 
totalitarian thought. As always, he was a 
leading voice in the defense of freedom 
and justice. 

While Dr. Niebuhr could not attend 
the dinner because of illness, I was for- 
tunate to spend the early evening with 
him in his apartment. I will always re- 
member that fine and inspiring visit. 

I wish to express, for myself and Mrs. 
Humphrey, our deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Niebuhr, his son Christopher and his 
daughter, Elizabeth. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from my address to the “Chris- 
tianity and Crisis” dinner, in which I 
attempt to express my gratitude and 
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deep respect for this great citizen and 
teacher of the world; an editorial pub- 
lished in the New York Times, and an 
editorial and article published in the 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Excerpts FroM THE REMARKS OF VICE PRESI- 
DENT HUBERT HUMPHREY 


I am honored to be here this evening at 
your dinner honoring Christianity and Crisis 
on its 25th anniversary. 

The quarter century since the founding of 
Christianity and Crisis has been one of the 
most extraordinary in the history of man- 
kind—a period of great crisis ... great tri- 
umphs... great events. 

If we looked back through the pages of the 
magazine we honor tonight, we could find 
a wisdom and vision about these events that 
other journals—and perhaps our public poli- 
cles—have not always refiected. 

There are journals of huge circulation that 
we all must read, just in order to know what 
is going on. But there are other journals that 
we want to read or should read—in order to 
get some ive—some insight and guid- 
ance and reflection—about what is going on. 
For me, Christianity and Crisis is foremost 
among journals of the latter type. 

With all respect to the many fine contrib- 
utors and editors through the years, to Dr. 
John Bennett and to Wayne Cowen and all 
the others, we all know that to speak of 
Christianity and Crisis is to speak of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. 

It is with a sense of deep privilege and 
humility that I join this distinguished as- 
semblage in honoring one of America’s—yes 
and one of the world’s—most profound 
political philosophers, theologians and 
prophets, 

The 1920’s and early '30’s were empty 
years in American intellectual and political 
life. It was into this moral vacuum that a 
new voice was heard—the voice of an un- 
known preacher serving a working class com- 
munity in Detroit. 

Ever since that time, Reinhold Niebuhr has 
been taming cynics and pulling utopians back 
to earth. 

No preacher or teacher in our time has had 
a greater impact on the secular world. No 
American has made a greater contribution 
to political wisdom and moral responsibility. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, like Abraham Lincoln 
and Mark Twain, came out of that great Mid- 
dlewestern river valley, and he brought East 
with him realism and humor and energy and 
a brooding thoughtfulness. 

Like Lincoln and Mark Twain, Dr. Niebuhr 
brought a mixture of profundity and prac- 
ticality. Like Lincoln, who I am sure has 
always been his favorite statesman, Dr. Nie- 
buhr showed how to combine decisive action 
with a sensitive knowledge of the com- 
plexity of life, including politics. 

That combination is what Dr. Niebuhr 
taught to a whole generation of us, as we 
came out of the Great Depression. We know 
there were urgent demands of social justice 
that required direct action and idealism. 

At the same time, we had to learn that 
politics was complicated and many-sided— 
that life wasn't simple. 

Dr. Niebuhr was the man—more than any 
other—who put these two things together, 
and who showed how they are both con- 
nected with our religious faith. 

Dr. Neibuhr helped us to see that politi- 
clans and theologians have a mutual in- 
terest in the sin and evil of the world. 

Martin Luther, I believe, once noted that 
the state was ordained by God because of 
man’s sin—and the function of the state 
was to “restrain evildoers.” 

If these words sound a bit old-fashioned, 
I can assure you that, when I was mayor of 
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Minneapolis, one of my main jobs was to do 
just that—restrain evildoers. 

And I suspect Mayor Lindsay is not wholly 
free of this burden. 

James Madison expressed the same propo- 
sition in somewhat different words in the 
Federalist: “If men were angels, no gov- 
ernment would be necessary.” 

The vocation of the politician includes the 
task of dealing with fallen angels—of re- 
straining evildoers—of mitigating man’s in- 
humanity to man. 

In positive terms, our task is to create the 
external conditions for social justice, human 
dignity and freedom. 

But we must be willing to accept man as 
he is—to work with the material at hand. 
This is surely at the core of our democratic 
faith and democratic institutions. 

In a score of books, hundreds of articles, 
and thousands of lectures—-in classroom and 
seminar, here and abroad, Niebuhr has ham- 
mered away at this one basic theme: “Man’s 
capacity for justice makes democracy possi- 
ble, but man’s inclination to injustice makes 
democracy necessary.” 

By affirming “man’s capacity for justice” 
and the possibility of a democratic society, 
Niebuhr has asserted his belief in the upper 
reaches of human nature. 

He has believed in what he has called 
“original righteousness”—that man is made 
in the image of God—that at his best, man is 
capable of justice—of granting to other men 
their due. 

And, the achievement of democratic gov- 
ernment—the most difficult and least tried 
form of government—is not wholly beyond 
human attainment. 

At the same time, Dr. Niebuhr has affirmed 
what we all know—that all men, including 
good men, have a tendency to pursue their 
private ambitions and interests—often to 
the detriment of the rights and interests of 
their fellow men. 

This he has called “man’s inclination to 
injustice.” 

After the rhetoric is over, the case for 
democracy must rest on its realism. 

Democracy takes into account the full 
range of human nature. It is the only form 
of government that can guarantee both jus- 
tice and freedom because it is the only one 
that seeks to recognize and respect the legit- 
imate claims of all conflicting interests. 

With these insights into human nature 
and the human condition, Dr. Niebuhr 
helped many of us understand our obliga- 
tion to work for social justice without fall- 
ing into soft utopian nonsense. 

These were the essential truths that my 
generation of Americans had to hear—and 
Reinhold Niebuhr spoke to us clearly and 
courageously. Yes, Dr. Niebuhr was not only 
a man of thought but of action—and in the 
realm of human affairs—political action. It 
was this combination of philosophy and ac- 
tion that lead Dr. Niebuhr to spearhead the 
formation of the Americans for Democratic 
action. Yes, and of the Liberal Party, too. 

In sum, Reinhold Niebuhr has contributed 
to American life and thought because he 
has been a realist without despair and an 
idealist without illusion. 

But I believe that Dr. Niebuhr’s wisdom 
should be heard by other generations as well, 
by the social activists of today—the young 
left, the students and clergy and civil rights 
workers who are speaking out with such con- 
viction and courage. 

I applaud much that they are doing. I am 
never happier than when I can speak to a 
group of students, and the revival of social 
idealism among the young is one of the most 
heartening developments of the 1960's. 

Going through the Great Depression is one 
way to develop a social conscience, but ap- 
parently it’s not the only way. 

I know there has been a new burst of social 
idealism among the clergy and laymen, too, 
as well as among students. 
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One of the many side benefits of the civil 
rights movement is this new social con- 
science. But sometimes it occurs to me that 
the new generation of students and clergy 
also needs to sit at the feet of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr—as many of us certainly did in the 
1930's and 1940's. 

The great tradition of social protest in 
America has failings that crop up regularly. 

One is oversimplification. Another is self- 
righteousness. 

Another is political naivete. Another is 
sweeping impatience with everybody in au- 
thority, “the establishment” and the “power 
structure” is what they are called now; we 
had other names in my younger days. 

If you would go back to the Abolitionists 
you would find—along with their great con- 
tribution and moral idealism—all of those 
faults. 

Reinhold Niebuhr demonstrated for us— 
as he demonstrates for the young social re- 
former today—the vital need for self-criti- 
cism—criticism of humane movements by 
those who believe in their p f 

One aspect of this liberal self-criticism is 
to understand the limits of politics, Many 
idealists just picture what ought to be, with- 
out enough attention to what can be. They 
do not put themselves in the place of re- 
sponsible officials, and try to imagine what 
is possible—and what isn’t possible. 

On one occasion Dr, Niebuhr illustrated 
this point by quoting the passage that Ste- 
phen Vincent Benet gives to Abraham 
Lincoln: 


“They talk to me about God’s will 

In righteous deputations and platoons, 

Day after day, laymen and ministers. 

They write me Prayers from Twenty Milion 
Souls 

Defining me God’s will and Horace Greeley’s. 

God’s will in General This and Senator 
That; 

God's will is this poor colored fellow’s will. 

It is the will of the Chicago churches; 

It is this man’s and his worst enemy's. 

But all of them are sure they know God's 
will. 

I am the only man who does not know it.” 


Reinhold Niebuhr has never claimed to 
know God’s will. But he has understood the 
importance of preserving in America the great 
liberal humanitarian objectives we derive 
from our Anglo-Saxon heritage—the rule of 
law, the consent of the governed, and fair 
play. And, he has understood why this nation 
must be committed to the great Judeo-Chris- 
tian values—human dignity, equality of op- 
portunity, and the dream of a better and 
more just society. 

He has been both a reformer and a prophet. 
But he has not been a crusader. He has stead- 
fastly warned against the nostrum peddlar, 
the salesman of simple solutions the fixer— 
all of whom promise easy answers. 


[From the New York Times, June 2, 1971] 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Reinhold Niebuhr blended theology and 
practical politics as articulator of the con- 
cept of “liberal realism.” His writing provided 
the intellectual underpinning for much of 
what was most constructive in the anti- 
totalitarian left. 

Beginning in the late 1930’s, Dr. Niebuhr 
was profoundly influential in moving Ameri- 
can Protestantism away from pacifism and 
a utopian view of politics toward a more 
complex, more tragic and politically more 
realistic view of man and society. In his 
masterpiece, “The Nature and Destiny of 
Man,” and in his lesser books, he brought to 
bear old Christian insights into man's fal- 
libility and pride and made them relevant 
and convincing in this secular age. Because 
of his great gifts as public speaker and lucid, 
forceful writer, there were few within the 
Protestant community who did not feel his 
influence, while many who shared other be- 
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liefs or rejected religion also responded to 
is arguments. 

Not one to be a theorist only, Dr. Niebuhr 
tested his concepts in the arena of electoral 
politics. He was among the founders of 
New York’s Liberal party in 1944 and an 
architect of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. In the years following World War II 
his influence on the thinking of many key 
Government policymakers was so profound 
that George F. Kennan saw him as “the 
father of us all”—the “all” being the liberal 
trendsetters of the fifties and sixties. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s ideas were not, of course, al- 
ways accepted with the grace and facility 
with which he propounded them. But 
even his adversaries of the right and the left 
cheerfully conceded the effervesence of his 
mind and the humanitarianism of his phil- 
osophy. Dr. Niebuhr helped infuse vigor 
into the American democratic process. In a 
time of moral confusion and rapid political 
change, he was a frequent source of political 
wisdom and an illuminating spokesman for 
the moral values that sustain human free- 
dom. 


[From the Washington Post, June 3, 1971] 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Large numbers owe large debts to the 
teaching of Reinhold Niebuhr. For secularists 
who sought to make sense out of the mys- 
terious ways of politics—never mind the 
mysteries of religious faith—he was a careful 
explainer of the creative role that law can 
play in causing positive social change. For 
believers, whether in God, Christianity or 
some form of metaphysical truth, he in- 
sisted that the religious experience should be 
less a form of parochial loyalty than a com- 
mitment to values that help men to overcome 
hate, injustice, ignorance. For pragmatists 
who wanted here-and-now results, he was 
the pastor of a Detroit church who, more 
than 50 years ago, daringly spoke out against 
what he considered the callous management 
practices of Henry Ford. 

All these different roles might suggest a 
man on the run, a part-time specialist touch- 
ing many bases but never fully covering any. 
Yet diversity was a main reason for Mr. 
Niebuhr’s excellence, because essential to 
anything he did or thought was a tie-in to 
Christian realism. He wrote: 

“The finest task of achieving justice will 
be done neither by the Utopians who dream 
dreams of perfect brotherhood nor yet by the 
cynics who believe that the self-interest of 
nations cannot be overcome. It must be done 
by the realists who understand that nations 
are selfish and will be so till the end of his- 
tory, but that none of us, no matter how 
selfish we may be, can be only selfish.” 

Because his writing and preaching on re- 
ligion had little or none of the revival tent 
to it, Mr. Niebuhr attracted a wide following 
in those seminaries where students demand 
that the church help solve the problems of 
war, racism and poverty. More than a few 
of the clergymen jailed in recent years for 
civil disobedience, or those who work to or- 
ganize the poor or the ethnic communities, 
were first nudged that way by Niebuhr. He 
disdained what he called “a simple pietistic 
version of the Protestant faith” by which 
celebrity-preachers try to prove “that prayer 
can harness divine power to human ends, 
particularly to the ends of business success 
and happiness.” 

Although he could be as abstruse as the 
next theologian when the moment was right, 
Mr. Niebuhr'’s writing and speaking style 
generally remained simple. A tribute many 
will pay him is not only to go back and re- 
read his better-known works, but make the 
effort to go forward and apply them to one’s 
daily life. His notions of Christian realism 
apply so well, perhaps because they are 
needed so much. 
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[From the Washington Post, June 3, 1971] 
THEOLOGIAN REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
(By William R. MacKaye) 


Reinhold Niebuhr, who died Tuesday in 
Stockbridge, Mass., at 78, was one of the 
intellectual giants of the 20th century, a 
man who shunned the titles of theologian 
and political philosopher but was those and 
more. 

He came as close as any man of his time tə 
marrying the immiscible strands of the 
American past—the society’s biblical, Chris- 
tian inheritance and the secularist, utili- 
tarian origins of its political institutions— 
into a unified view of the world. 

He was one of those rare church leaders 
who spoke with power not only to the church 
on churchly matters but also to the world on 
worldly matters. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s principal pulpit during his 
long public career was as professor of ap- 
plied Christianity at New York’s Union The- 
ological Seminary, on whose faculty he 
served for more than 40 years. But even as 
he taught new generations of ministers and 
academic theologians, he took on such as- 
signments as adviser to the State Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Policy Staff and officer of the 
Liberal Party, a political third party in New 
York state. 

An early Socialist and pacifist, he aban- 
doned these positions in the 1930s in favor 
of staunch support of the New Deal and a 
conviction that the United States was mor- 
ally obligated to intervene internationally to 
put down Nazism. 

The nature of his times, an era that saw 
the rise of a multiplicity of totalitarianisms, 
and his own reading of the Bible and of his- 
tory stimulated in Dr. Niebuhr a skepticism 
about man and society that he called “Chris- 
tian realism.” His understanding of man 
was in effect an emphasis on human limita- 
tion and fallibility that set him in opposi- 
tion to the easy optimism preached for op- 
posite reasons by both theological liberals 
and by fundamentalists. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s dark vision of the human 
situation is illustrated in typical fashion in 
the closing paragraphs of his major work, 
“The Nature and Destiny of Man,” a two- 
volume essay that grew out of his delivery 
of the Gifford Lectures at the University of 
Edinburgh in 1939; 

“The freedom of man transcends the flux 
of nature in such a way that the hope of 
completely severing the spirit from the in- 
teguments of nature is an understandable 
illusion. The processes of growth in history 
are, furthermore, so obvious that the mod- 
ern error of confusing growth with progress 
may be regarded as an equally inevitable 
mistake. 

“Yet both these mistakes also rested upon 
@ willful disregard of some of the obvious 
evidences. 

“It is obvious that man does not have the 
power to extricate himself from flux and 
finiteness, as idealists and mystics of the 
ancient and the modern world believed. 

“It is equally obvious that history does not 
solve the basic problems of human existence 
but reveals them on progressively new levels. 

“The belief that men could solve his prob- 
lem either by an escape from history or by 
the historical process itself is a mistake 
which is partly prompted by the most uni- 
versal of all ‘ideological’ taints: the pride 
not of particular men and cultures, but a 
man as man.” 

The rolling sentences of this passage also 
illustrate the sonority that was character- 
istic of most of his writing, lecturing and 
preaching. One Niebuhr admirer recalled that 
a woman rushed up to him at the conclusion 
of one of his appearances saying that she 
couldn’t understand a word he said but that 
she would be content to hear him recite the 
alphabet. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr—his friends called him 
“Reinie’—was born in Wright City, Mo. He 
was the son of an immigrant father who was 
a pastor of the Evangelical Synod of North 
America, a denomination of German origin 
that is now a part of the United Church of 
Christ. 

Of the Niebuhr children, three achieved 
exceptional ecclesiastical distinction. In addi- 
tion to Reinhold Niebuhr there were also H. 
Richard Niebuhr, for many years a professor 
at Yaie Divinity School, whose theological 
impact on American Christendom was near- 
ly as profound as his brother's, and Hulda 
Niebuhr, a sister, who had a long career as a 
teacher at Mc-Cormick Theological Seminary 
in Chicago. 

Reinhold attended Eden Theological Semi- 
nary, a seminary of this denomination, and 
graduated from Yale Divinity School in 1914. 

After receiving a Master of Arts degree in 
1915 he was ordained to the ministry of the 
Evangelical Synod and thereupon took up 
the only pastorate of his career, a 13-year 
stint as minister of Bethel Evangelical 
Church in Detroit, a struggling congregation 
composed principally of laborers on auto- 
mobile assembly lines, ' 

Before long the young minister found him- 
self locked in struggle with Henry Ford. Mr. 
Niebuhr’s outrage at the conditions under 
which auto workers of that era labored led 
him into his temporary espousal of socialism, 
an embrace, he later confessed, that preceded 
his reading the works of Karl Marx. 

In 1928 he moved on to the faculty of 
Union Seminary, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. 

The multifariousness of Dr. Niebuhr’s in- 
terests and activities and the prodigiousness 
of his energy led him over the years into 
close associations with such disparate figures 
as diplomat George Kennan, Episcopal 
Bishop William Scarlett, Supreme Court 
Justice Felix Frankfurter, historian Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., Scottish theologian John 
Baillie, Jewish scholar Rabbi Abraham 
Heschel, lawyer and public figure Dean Ache- 
son and a list that could run on much longer, 

Many of these men kept up with the un- 
folding of Dr. Niebuhr’s thought by follow. 
ing his writing in “Christianity and Crisis,” 
a Christian journal of opinion he founded 
in 1941 to promote the activist, intervention- 
ist stance he espoused. 

During World War IT and thereafter, Dr. 
Niebuhr relied more and more firmly on 
historical analysis of issues he saw confront- 
ing his nation and world. 

Ronald H. Stone, one of his students and 
the collector of the most recent volume of 
his essays, noted: 

“As his thought became more historically 
oriented, it also grew more pragmatic. The 
results of the New Deal and Franklin D, 
Roosevelt's pragmatic foreign policy con- 
vinced Niebuhr of the dangers and irrele- 
vance of ideology to the problems confront- 
ing the United States... 

“His influence on purging Protestantism 
of absolutisms in social ethics has been one 
of his more important contributions in Amer- 
ican life. No man or political idea was good 
enough to be trusted completely; both had 
to be checked by other men and ideas and 
continually evaluated in the light of their 
contribution to the common good.” 

Dr. Niebuhr suffered the first of a long 
series of crippling strokes in 1952, when he 
was only 60, and physically he was a semi- 
invalid thereafter. 

But if his body was weakened, his mental 
energies remained undaunted, and commen- 
tary and analysis continued to flow from his 
pen at a scarcely lessened pace. 

In addition to innumerable articles in 
newspapers and magazines, Dr. Niebuhr wag 
the author of more than 20 books. Besides 
“The Nature and Destiny of Man,” some of 
the more memorable are “Leaves from the 
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Notebook of a Tamed Critic,” “Moral Man 
and Immoral Society,” “Beyond Tragedy,” 
“The Children of Light and the Children 
of Darkness,” “Faith and History,” “Irony 
and American History” and “The Structure 
of Nations and Empires.” 

Dr. Niebuhr’'s participation in the exchange 
of ideas covered so long a span of years and 
grappled with such a variety of public issues 
that that at least one younger scholar forgot 
too soon that he was still alive and active. 

This writer imprudently suggested a few 
years ago that Harvard Divinity School theo- 
logian Harvey Cox was ‘this generation's 
Reinhold Niebuhr.” The scholar was promptly 
assailed by an angry swarm of Niebuhr dis- 
ciples who retorted that “Reinhold Niebuhr 
is this generation’s Reinhold Niebuhr.” 

Dr. Niebuhr’s funeral will be conducted 
at 3 p.m. Friday in the United Church of 
Christ in Stockbridge, Mass., the western 
Massachusetts town where he died. Friends 
said a memorial service would probably be 
conducted later in New York. 

He is survived by his wife of 40 years, 
the former Ursula Keppel-Compton, a son 
Christopher, Albany, N.Y., and a daughter, 
Elizabeth Sifton, Brooklyn. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following act and joint reso- 
lution: 

On June 1, 1971: 

S. 1399. An act to establish within the De- 
partment of the Interior the position of an 
additional Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

On June 2, 1971: 

S.J. Res. 103. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate June 1, 1971, as 
“Medical Library Association Day.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. CHILES) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nom- 
inations, and withdrawing the nomina- 
tion of Col. William A. Willis from fur- 
ther consideration for appointment as an 
Air Force Reserve brigadier general, 
which nominations were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi I yield 2 minutes to the able Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Alaska is recognized. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair, 
with the understanding the recess not 
extend beyond 1 p.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 12:27 
p.m. The Senate took a recess, subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

At 1 pm., the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding Of- 
ficer (Mr. HATFIELD). 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum and ask that the time not be 
charged against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HATFIELD). Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be res- 
cinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths for 
fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yesterday, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) questioned the 
quality of recruits that would be forth- 
coming under a volunteer military. 

He first noted the influence of the 
draft on Navy enlistments and then the 
Air Force. 

The Gates Commission thoroughly 
studied this matter and concluded that 
neither the Navy nor the Air Force would 
fall short of their enlistment quotas or 
their quality needs. 

“Study 3” of the Gates Commission by 
David Reaume and Walter Oi analyzed 
the educational attainment of military 
and civilian labor forces. 

They compared civilian and military 
mental groupings with respect to specific 
occupations. 

They concluded that “even when it is 
assumed that the lowest 20 percent of 
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workers in civilian occupations with 
close military counterparts are dropped 
from the civilian labor force, the Navy 
and Air Force still employ a surplus of 
talent.” 

They further noted that the mental 
standards in groups I-II could be 
dropped by 14.2 and 4.8 percent and “the 
resulting Navy and Air Force enlisted 
labor forces would still have the same 
mental abilities (judged by AFQT scores) 
as a labor force consisting of the top 80 
percent of civilians in similar or like oc- 
cupations.” 

The study concludes by noting that 
the Navy and Air Force have been able 
to retain a surplus of talent because of 
the draft. 

Both branches have had more talented 
individuals in jobs than in comparable 
positions in the civilian sector. 

In other words, “the mental qualifica- 
tions in their standards which prevailed 
in the pre-Vietnam period, were too 
stringent. The armed services could ef- 
fectively staff the enlisted billets with 
a leaner mix of talent.” 

Mr. President, this is a direct quote 
from the study made by the Gates Com- 
mission. I would like to further quote 
from this study because we have suffi- 
cient information to the effect that the 
Navy and Air Force would be staffed with 
sufficient personnel. 

I would like to quote two or three para- 
graphs from this study of the Gates 
Commission by David Reaume and Wal- 
ter Oi: 

The Armed Services have always insisted 
that all men are not qualified for military 
service. They have accordingly established 
mental, physical, and moral qualification 
standards which have varied with the de- 
mands for military personnel. In 1960, a peri- 
od of relatively low demands for new re- 
cruits, it was estimated that nearly one- 
third of the nation’s youths failed to meet 
the minimum standards for military service. 
The Services have argued that the technol- 
ogy of modern warfare has created many 
highly technical occupational specialties that 
can only be staffed by enlisting recruits of a 
higher quality than the average available 
to the economy as a whole. Thus, in 1952, 
52.6 percent of all enlisted men had high 
school degrees compared to only 41.2 percent 
for the civilian labor force. By 1967, the gap 
had further widened, 82.7 vs. 59.0 percent 
with high school degrees. Part of this differ- 
ential is attributable to the age distributions 
of the two labor forces. Fully 86.1 percent of 
Servicemen in 1968 were under 35 years of 
age, while the corresponding figure for the 
male civilian labor force was only 36.4 per- 
cent. 

Each of the four Services has established 
a detailed occupational classification system 
which identifies the military tasks of enlist- 
ed men. For each detailed military occupa- 
tional specialty [rating in the Navy, AFSC 
in the Air Force, and MOS in the Army], we 
tried to identify a civilian occupation that 


was most nearly equivalent to the military 
occupation, Repeated references were made 


to the following documents in arriving at 
these matchings: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full study, which is only 
about 8 pages, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


June 3, 1971 


STUDY 3.—THE EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF 
MILITARY AND CIVILIAN LABOR FORCES 
(By David M. Reaume & Walter Y. Oi) 

The U.S. economy has experienced a dra- 
matic improvement in the quality of its labor 
force. If quality is measured by formal edu- 
cational attainment, one finds that the per- 
centage of the male labor force who had com- 
pleted 12 or more years of schooling rose 
from 27.7 to 60.7 percent between 1940 and 
1968. Dennison? and others have argued 
that this investment in the education of the 
labor force accounts for much of the secular 
growth in labor productivity. This improve- 
ment in educational attainment has also 
characterized the composition of the active 
duty Armed Forces. The cumulative percent- 
age distributions of enlisted men and officers, 
classified by years of school completed, are 
presented in the first two panels of Table 
1.3.1. The combined educational distribution 
of all uniformed personnel appears in the 
third panel. Finally, for comparisons, we 
present the educational distributions of the 
civilian male labor force, 18 to 64 years of 
age. 

The Armed Services have always insisted 
that all men are not qualified for military 
service. They have accordingly established 
mental, physical, and moral qualification 
standards which have varied with the de- 
mands for military personnel. In 1960, a 
period of relatively low demands for new 
recruits, it was estimated that nearly one- 
third of the nation’s youths failed to meet 
the minimum standards for military serv- 
ice. The Services have argued that the tech- 
nology of modern warfare has created many 
highly technical occupational specialties that 
can only be staffed by enlisting recruits of 
a higher quality than the average available 
to the economy as a whole. Thus, in 1952, 
52.6 percent of all enlisted men had high 
school degrees compared to only 41.2 percent 
for the civilian labor force, By 1967, the gap 
had further widened, 82.7 vs. 59.0 percent 
with high school degrees. Part of this dif- 
ferential is attributable to the age distribu- 
tions of the two labor forces. Pully 86.1 
percent of Servicemen in 1968 were under 35 
years of age, while the corresponding figure 
for the male civilian labor force was only 
36.4 percent.* 


TABLE 1.3.1.—CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN LABOR FORCES BY EDUCA- 
TIONAL ATTAINMENT 


Percentage of men completing J or more 
years education 


Year sands) 8 %11 12 13-15 164+ 


Enlisted men 
all 


Officers (all 
services 
including 
warrants): 

1952 


BRSSSa 
“Nacn 


BSRNeS 
Swoowoo 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Percentage of men completing J or more 
years education 


(thou- 


Year sands) 8 9-11 12 13-15 


Male civilian 
bor force 
(18-64 years 


BRANBIS 
TONo 


1 Not available. 


Sources: Data for active duty military personnel were taken 
from table P25.5, military manpower statistics, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. Data on the educational attainment of the 
male civilian labor force are from E. Waldman, ‘Educational 
Attainment of Workers, March 1968" “Monthly Labor Review” 
(Feb. 1969) pp. 14-22 and 19, See especially table A, p. A-5. 


That younger members of the labor force 
are more educated can be seen from the fol- 
lowing comparison: 


PERCENTAGE OF THE CIVILIAN MALE LABOR FORCE WITH 8 
OR MORE YEARS OF EDUCATION, 1968 


Years of education 


16 plus... 
Number (in thousands). 


Even when the comparison is made with 
civilian males 18-34 years old, the enlisted 
men in 1967 are seen to have more formal 
schooling than their counterparts in civil 
life. 

It is argued that the occupational skill 
structure of the Armed Forces ig more tech- 
nical than that of the civilian sector and 
hence, requires uniformed personnel of higher 
average mental capabilities. Others contend 
that the Services (given the coercive influ- 
ence of a draft liability) have been able to 
establish and enforce minimum mental 
standards that have produced flows of en- 
listed men who possess more than the re- 
quisite mental skills demanded by the mili- 
tary tasks of enlisted men. This latter argu- 
ment suggests that the Armed Services are 
presently operating with a surplus of talent 
and that they could lower mental qualifica- 
tion standards with no appreciable loss in 
force effectiveness. In order to evaluate 
whether the “necessity” or “surplus of tal- 
ent” is the more plausible hypothesis, it is 
instructive to examine the way in which the 
civilian and military sectors have staffed com- 
parable occupations. This approach was 
originally developed by C. Worth Bateman in 
his study of the mental requirements for 
Army enlisted men‘ 

Each of the four Services has established a 
detailed occupational classification system 
which identifies the military tasks of en- 
listed men. For each detailed military occu- 
pational specialty [rating in the Navy, AFSC 
in the Air Force, and MOS in the Army], we 
tried to identify a civilian occupation that 
was most nearly equivalent to the military 
occupation. Repeated references were made 
to the following documents in arriving at 
these matchings: 
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1. NavPers. 1806P, Appendix C, Table of 
Navy-Civilian Occupational Relationships. 

2. DOD Document 1312.I-E, Occupational 
Conversion Table (Oct. 1968). 

Hh ai Navy Enlisted Occupational Hand- 

4, Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

5. 1960 U.S. Census of Population: Subject 
Report on Occupational Characteristics, Ta- 
ble 9, pp. 116—122. 

6. Airman Personnel Programming Office, 
“Authorized and Assigned a/0, May 1969.” 

There were many overlaps. For example, 
the Navy ratings “AV, AX, DS, ET, ST” de- 
scribe military tasks that are similar to the 
jobs performed by civilians in the “Electronic 
technicians” and “Television and radio Me- 
chanics” occupations, Recognizing this, the 
weights assigned to these two occupations re- 
fiected the number of men in the five listed 
ratings. When necessary, a similar procedure 
was followed elsewhere. Many military occu- 
pations, especially in the combat forces do 
not have close civilian counterparts, while 
some civilian occupations like beauticians are 
not found in the Armed Forces. We attempt- 
ed, however, to match the most nearly equiv- 
alent civilian occupation to each detailed 
military occupational specialty. 

We next determined from the 1960 U.S. 
Census of Population the educational dis- 
tribution of the male civilian labor force in 
those civilian occupations which had close 
military counterparts. These distributions for 
six selected occupations are shown in the top 
panel of Table 1.3.2. Since our data on the 
educational quality of enlisted men apply to 
1968, it was necessary to adjust the 1960 
civilian educational distributions to reflect 
the overall improvement in educational qual- 
ity. If one refers back to Table 1.3.1, he will 
observe that the percentage of the male civil- 
ian labor force with 12 or more years of edu- 
cation rose from 47.8 to 60.7 per cent between 
1959 and 1968. Since data on the educa- 
tional distribution of civilians were unavalil- 
able for detailed occupations, we had to re- 
sort to an approximation. The educational 
attainment of males was, however, available 
for broad occupational groups; these are 
presented in Table 1.3.3. Let rj denote the 
percentage of males in a particular broad 
civilian occupational group who had j years 
of education in 1968, while rj is the corre- 
sponding percentage in 1960. The estimated 
percentage of males in a detailed civilian oc- 
cupation who had j years of education in 
1968 was calculated by the formula, 


(3.1) 


. . 
P, = P+ (x, —*)- 


This adjustment assumes that the increment 
or decrement in the percentage falling into 
“years of education” interval for the parent 
broad occupation is precisely equal to the in- 
crement or decrement for the particular de- 
tailed occupation over the period 1960-68. 
Although one could refine this adjustment 
procedure, the results are unlikely to be 
significantly altered by more sophisticated 
adjustments® The adjustment factors 
(rj* — rj) appearing in the middle panel of 
Table 1.3.2 were obtained from the data of 
Table 1.3.3; the number in parentheses in- 
dicates the parent occupation group for the 
particular occupation. “Sailors and Deck 
Hands” is one of the occupations included 
in “Operatives”, while “Technicians, medical 
and dental” falls under “Professional, Tech- 
nical and Kindred Workers.” By using equa- 
tion 3.1 we approximated the 1968 educa- 
tional distribution for each civilian occupa- 
tion. 
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TABLE 1.3,2.—EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF WORKERS IN SELECTED CIVILIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Years of education 
8 Stoll 


Oto4 5to7 


12 13 to 15 16+ 


Years of education 
8 9 toll 


5to7 12 13 to 15 


1960 percent of civilian 
employees P,: 
a) Sailors and deckhands... 
3 Technicians, electronic... 
c) Technicians, medical 
and dental 
{9 Machinists 
e) Plumbers and pipefitters_ 
Cf) Cooks (excluding private 
household). 
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TABLE 1.3.3—EDUCATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONS, 1960 AND 1968 


Years of education 


Occupation 8 


911 12 


13-15 Occupation 


Years of education 
8 911 12 


1. Professional, technical: 
1968 


1960. 
5. ea foremen: 


1960. 


The detailed civilian occupations (like 
those shown in the bottom panel of Table 
1.3.2) were classified into the nine major 
Department of Defense (DOD) occupational 
groups listed on the rows of Tables 1.3.4 and 
1.3.5. The civilian education distributions 
included under a major DOD occupation code 
(e.g. Navy Code 0 for “Infantry, Gun Crews, 
etc.”) were weighted by the actual 1969 en- 
listed force strengths assigned to the military 
occupational specialty corresponding to the 
civilian occupation.” The estimated 1968 
civilian educational distributions appearing 
in the top panel of Table 1.3.4, thus represent 


6. pcr cl and kindred 
s 


8. Laborers: 
1968 


1960. 
9. Foremen, 
196: 


the probable educational distribution of Navy 
personnel if the Navy ratings had been 
staffed in the same way that civilian em- 
ployers staffed comparable positions. To 
amplify, if the tasks in the “Infantry and 
gun crews” category were manned by men 
with educational attainment of civilians in 
comparable jobs, only 37.3 per cent of them 
would have had 12 or more years of school- 
ing. However, in 1969, 75.5 per cent of Navy 
enlisted men in occupation 0 had high school 
degrees. The discrepancy between the esti- 
mated civilian and actual Navy labor forces 
is somewhat smaller in other occupations; 
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77.2 vs. 96.5 per cent of occupation 1, “Elec- 
tronic repair” were high school graduates. 
Combining all Navy occupations, civilian 
staffing indicates that 59.7 per cent of Navy 
personnel would have had 12 or more years 
of education as compared to the actual Navy 
figure of 87.8 per cent. The estimated civilian 
staffing implies the use of only slightly fewer 
individuals with some college education, 18.1 
per cent with 13 or more years compared to 
the actual Navy enlisted distribution of 20.1 
per cent. Before drawing conclusions, at- 
tention is directed to the analogous data 
for Air Force specialties. 


TABLE 1.3.4.—CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN LABOR FORCES IN COMPARABLE NAVY OCCUPATIONS BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 1968 


Percentage completing J or more years 


Number 
(thou- 


of education 


Major DOD occupation sands) 8 9-11 


Civilian educational distribution: 
Infantry, gun crews 
1, Electronic repair... 
2. Communication/intelli: 
3. Medical/dental 


5. Administrative/clerica' 

6. Electrical/mechanical s 
7. Craftsmen 4 
8. Service/supply handlers... 


All occupations 
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TABLE 1.3.5.—CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN LABOR FORCES IN AIR FORCE OCCUPATIONS BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 1968 


Percentage a J or more years 


Major DOD occupation 8 $l 


education 


12 13-15 16 17+ | Major DOD occupation 


Civilian educational distribution: 
0. Infantry, gun crews 
1. Electronic repair. 
2. Communica 
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Footnotes at end of article. 
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The individual Air Force occupational spe- 
cialties which comprise each major DOD 
occupation appear to require more talent 
when compared with the Navy. For all Air 
Force enlisted occupations, the data of 
Table 1.3.5 indicate that 69.8 per cent of 
Airmen would have had 12 or more years 
of education if all Air Force jobs were staffed 
like their civilian counterparts. The Air Force 
has, however, been able to attract highly 
qualified recruits so that in 1969, 97.1 per 
cent had high school degrees. There is some 
agreement across Services; the major DOD 
occupations which had high estimated civil- 
ian staffing percentages of high school grad- 
uates in the Air Force have similarly high 
percentages in the Navy. 

One fact is, however, apparent from both 
Tables 1.3.4 and 1.3.5. Although the Navy 
and Air Force do assign men with more edu- 
cation to the more highly technical jobs, the 
dispersion across major occupation groups 
is considerably less than in the civilian male 
labor force. Thus, in the Air Force, the ac- 
tual percentage of Airmen with high school 
degrees varied from 99.5 per cent (code 2) to 
94.6 per cent (code 7); the comparable range 
for civilian staffing is from 82.0 per cent 
(code 5) to 50.7 per cent (code 7). There are 
at least two ways to explain the compara- 
tively small variance in the educational at- 
tainment across occupations in the military 
labor forces. First, an enlisted man must be 
able to perform his specific military job such 
as a Minute Man repairman, but he is also 
expected to have the capability of being 
transferred to another duty assignment in 
the event of mobilization. 

The rank structure also operates to fix 
fairly stable ratios between apprentices, 
journeymen, and supervisors in all occupa- 
tional specialties even though in some low- 
skilled jobs, the ratio of supervisors to jour- 
neyman is extremely low in the civilian sec- 
tor. Second, and perhaps, more important, 
the civilian economy is characterized by ex- 
tremely wide variations in pay across educa- 
tion groups and even for individuals of equal 
educational attainment. It is not surprising 
to find high school graduate carpenters 
whose full-time annual civilian incomes vary 
from $2,500 to $15,000. The differentials 
across educational groups are equally im- 
pressive. Given this wide range of pay rates 
for individuals of different educational at- 
tainment and skills, the civilian employer 
hires that mix of workers which maximizes 
his profits. 

The civilian employer is prepared to hire 
more high school drop outs and fewer high 
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school graduates, if the pay of the former 
(in relation to productivity) is lower. In- 
deed, pay rates and employment will simul- 
taneously adjust to equilibrate the demands 
for and supplies of labor of different skills. 
This kind of market force is, unfortunately, 
nearly absent in the Armed Services. Men 
with higher mental abilities are assigned to 
the more technical jobs (which typically be- 
stow proficiency pay and higher variable re- 
enlistment bonuses) and do realize faster 
promotions. 

The pay differentials resulting from these 
Service policies are, however, extremely 
small; an enlisted man in mental group II 
may earn 10 to 15 per cent more per year 
than his peer in mental group IV. Given 
these modest pay differentials for rather 
large skill differentials, there is an under- 
standable tendency to emphasize considera- 
tions other than the maximization of “prod- 
uct.” A high school graduate Navy recruit 
may be a slightly better cook than one with 
9 years of education, but if both are paid 
the same pay, the Navy would prefer the 
graduate. Revisions of military pay practices 
which further expand existing skill differen- 
tials (as proficiency pay and VRB have done) 
could provide incentives for more efficient 
utilization of military manpower. 

Data on the educational attainment of 
enlisted men classified by major DOD occu- 
pation were available for only three educa- 
tion groups: less than 12, 12, and more than 
12 years of schooling. Moreover, they apply 
only to first-term enlisted men. An alterna- 
tive and more readily accessible measure of 
mental ability is, however, provided by scores 
on the Armed Forces Qualification Test, 
AFQT. All enlisted men are placed into five 
mental groups according to their scores on 
the AFQT. The mental group and other indi- 
cators of a recruit’s ability to absorb training 
are used to assign individuals to specified 
military occupations.’ In this study, we do 
not try to judge whether existing mental 
standards are “too high” or “too low” in some 
absolute sense.* We propose instead, to com- 
pare the actual mental group distributions 
of enlisted men with predicted civilian men- 
tal group distributions. 

The mental group distributions of civilian 
workers in occupations with close military 
counterparts were derived from the estimated 
1968 educational distributions of Tables 1.3.4 
and 1.3.5. A study by B. D. Karpinos*® assem- 
bled data on AFQT scores and educational 
attainment for a random sample of all youths 
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19-21 years of age. From these data, it was 
possible to determine the relationship be- 
tween educational attainment and mental 
group. 

Let aij denote the proportion of men with 
j years of schooling that can be expected to 
fall into mental group i. 


š 
[for all j] 


Zaş=1 


i=1 


(3.2) 


Let P;* represent the proportion of civilian 
workers in a particular major DOD occupa- 
tion who have j years of education., 


J 
2 P;*=1 
j=1 


{where there are J education groups] (3.3) 


The proportion of civilian workers Z, who 
can be expected to fall into the i-th mental 
group Is given by, 


J 
Z=5 ayP;* 
j=l 


The Karpinos estimates of ai; are presented 
in Table 1.3.6. It will be noticed that the 
Karpinos education groups differ from the 
Census necessitating a slight adjustment in 
the estimated civilian educational distribu- 
tions.° The approximate civilian mental 
group distributions for the nine major DOD 
occupations are shown in the top panels of 
Tables 1.3.7 and 1.3.8. 


TABLE 1,3.6.—EXPECTED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
MALE YOUTHS: AGES 19-21 BY AFQT MENTAL GROUPS ! 


(8.4) 


Years of education 
7-8 9-10 11-12 13-14 15-16 


04 5-6 


1 The mental groups correspond to the following AFQT per- 
centile scores: Í equals 93-100; I equals 65-92; IH equals 
31-64; IV equals 10-30; V equals 0.9. 


Source: The Mental Qualification of American Youths for 
Military Service and Its Relationship to Educational Attainment, 
by B. Karpinos, 


Note’ Figures may not add vertically to 100 percent because 
of rounding. 


TABLE 1.3.7.—MENTAL GROUP DISTRIBUTION OF CIVILIAN AND MILITARY LABOR FORCES IN COMPARABLE NAVY OCCUPATIONS, 1968 


Percentage in mental group 
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t Mental group distribution for Navy enlisted men combined mental groups | and I1; the sum of the percentages appear under mental group II. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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TABLE 1.3.8.—MENTAL GROUP DISTRIBUTION OF CIVILIAN AND MILITARY LABOR FORCES IN COMPARABLE AIR FORCE OCCUPATIONS, 1968 


Percentage in mental group 


Major DOD occupation group 


Civilian male labor force (14 and 
over): 
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Except for DOD occupation 8, “Service/ 
supply handlers,” the Navy and Air Force 
employ more talent relative to the civilian 
sector when talent is measured by mental 
test scores. Over all occupations, the per- 
centage of Navy enlisted men in mental 
groups I and II was 54.0 per cent, while only 
33.4 per cent of civilian workers in similar 
jobs are estimated to be in the top two men- 
tal groups. This surplus of talent appears to 
be smaller than that indicated by the edu- 
cational distributions where the percentage 
of high school graduates was 87.8 per cent 
for first-term Navy enlisted men vs. 59.7 
per cent for the civilian labor force. This 
narrowing of the difference between military 
and civilian labor forces is attributable to the 
fact that the civilian labor force contains 
larger fractions of college graduates. Some 
civilian occupations which were matched to 
military specialties include supervisory posi- 
tions held by college graduates. These same 
positions in the military sectors are likely to 


be assigned to officers. The omission of officers 
thus imparts a downward bias in the edu- 
cational and mental quality of our military 
labor forces. 

In comparing educational distributions, 
one might argue that the use of data for 
only first-term men leads to an upward bias 
in the military educational distributions. We 
could not accurately quantify the magnitude 
of this potential bias. However, data were 
available on the mental distributions of 
first-term and career enlisted men; these are 
shown in Table 1.3.9. It will be noticed that 
there is very little difference in the per- 
centages of men in the top two mental 
groups: for the Navy 58.5 per cent for first- 
term men vs. 48.4 per cent for career Navy 
men.” The data of Table 1.3.9 also reveal 
significant occupation differentials with 
larger fractions of high quality men assigned 
to the more technical occupations, 1, 2 and 
4. 

Moreover, the Air Force and Navy have 
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been able to attract and retain more high 
quality men relative to the Army and Ma- 
rine Corps in almost every occupational 
group. For all occupations, 51.4 per cent of 
Airmen were in mental groups I-II compared 
to only 33.3 per cent of Army enlisted men. 
Part of this differential is, however, attribut- 
able to the occupational structures of the 
Services. The percentages of the enlisted 
forces as of 31 March 1969 that were as- 
signed to the nine DOD occupations are 
presented in Table 1.3.10. If the Services al- 
locate larger fractions of high quality men 
to the more technical jobs, the data of Table 
13.9 suggest that occupations 1, 2 and 4 are 
highly skilled occupations, while occupations 
0, 7, and 8 are the unskilled groups.” The 
last three rows of Table 1.3.10 present the 
percentages falling into the three skill cate- 
gories. By this measure of skill requirements, 
the Navy and Alr Force “require” more talent 
relative to the other Services. 
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rcentage of unknown mental group men 
were Army 11.9, Navy 3.7, Marine Corps 1.5, and Air Force 0.5 percent. 


3 Insufficient number of men to compute a meaningful percentage, The Marine Corps reported 
fewer than 30 men in this occupation, 
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Assume for the moment that the under- 
lying skill requirements for jobs in each 
major occupational group are the same in all 
four services. If the Air Force and Navy had 
employed the same percentages of high qual- 
ity recruits as the Army, the percentages of 
Airmen and Navy enlisted men in mental 
groups I-II would have been 34.9 and 34.5 
per cent respectively; the actual percentages 
shown in Table 1.3.9 were 51.4 and 55.3 per- 
cent. This result suggests that these Services 
could reduce the quality of enlisted men with 
no loss in effectiveness where effectiveness is 
judged by the Army’s staffing of comparable 
positions. 

From the evidence assembled in this study, 
we must conclude that the Air Force and 
Navy employ more talent than the civilian 
economy when talent is measured either by 
educational attainment or mental test 
scores. The “necessity” argument contends 
that this talent is needed to effectively staff 
the more technical occupations found in 
these Services. The military sector contains 
many repair and maintenance type jobs and 
relatively few repetitive, assembly line types 
of positions. Both military and civilian sec- 
tors employ significant numbers of men for 
identical tasks in transportation, food sery- 
ices, clerical positions, and the like. In fact, it 
1s generally believed that between 70 to 80 
percent of all enlisted billets have close 
civillan counterparts. In order to adjust for 
the difference between Air Force/Navy and 
civilian skill mixes, we have attempted in 
this study to pair each military occupation 
with a detailed civilian occupation involving 
similar tasks. The educational and mental 
group distributions of civilian workers in 
these paired occupations (which yield com- 
parable skill mixes and appear in the top 
panels of Tables 1.3.4, 1.3.5, 1.3.7 and 1.3.8) 
reveal less talent than the actual distribu- 
tions of enlisted men, 

A direct comparison of the educational at- 
tainment (or mental group distribution) of 
military and comparable civilian labor forces 
might be criticized on the ground that some 
civilian workers are not fully employed in 
jobs described by their occupational classifi- 
cation. Thus, some workers with low educa- 
tional attainment who are nominally classi- 
fied as dental technicians may be performing 
tasks of a janitorial or clerical nature. These 
marginal workers who are paid low wages can 
be profitably employed by the civilian sector. 
However, these workers may not have enough 
talent to achieve the adaptability demanded 
by the Armed Forces. They may be capable 
of performing a specific task, but lack the 
ability to be transferred to another duty 
assignment in the event of mobilization. Let 
us assume that the lowest 20 per cent of ci- 
vilian workers (measured either by education 
or mental group) lack the requisite adapt- 
ability for military service. Given this as- 
sumption we can re-calculate the educa- 
tional and mental group distributions of the 
upper 80 per cent of the civilian labor 
forces in each of the nine major DOD occupa- 
tions.“ If the re-calculated percentages of 
high school graduates and civilian workers 
in mental groups I-II are weighted by the 
enlisted strengths in the nine major DOD 
occupations, we obtain the following com- 
parisons: 
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These comparisons show that even when 
it is assumed that the lowest 20 per cent of 
workers in civilian occupations with close 
military counterparts are dropped from the 
civilian labor force, the Navy and Air Force 
still employ a surplus of talent. The percent- 
ages of high quality enlisted men in mental 
groups I-II could be lowered by 14.2 and 4.8 
percentage points, and the resulting Navy 
and Air Force enlisted labor forces would 
still have the same mental abilities (judged 
by AFQT scores) as a labor force consisting 
of the top 80 per cent of civilians in like 
occupations. A similar conclusion holds 
when talent is measured by the percentage 
of high school graduates in military and the 
upper 80 per cent of the civilian labor force. 

It is our contention that the Navy and 
Air Force have been able to attract and 
retain military enlisted labor forces that 
possess a surplus of talent because of the 
coercive influence of a draft, The same mix 
of tasks that are demanded of Airmen and 
Sailors have been staffed in the civilian 
economy with men of lower educational 
attainment and measured (AFQT) mental 
abilities. We have, in this study, directed 
attention to these two Services because they 
presumably needed the most talent. The 
aforementioned study by Bateman (confer 
super note 4 above) arrived at the same 
“surplus of talent” conclusion; namely Bate- 
man found that the Army uses more talented 
enlisted men than civilians in similar occu- 
pations. Finally, the experience gained from 
the New Standards program (Project 100,- 
000) further confirms the “surplus of talent” 
hypothesis. 

Under this program, the Armed Services 
relaxed mental qualification standards in 
October 1966 and permitted individuals in 
lower mental group IV to enter the active 
duty forces. Some training programs had to 
be modified to permit recycling of individuals 
and to place less reliance on verbal skills. 
Although the attrition rates of the mental 
New Standards men were higher than the 
control groups, the differential in supervisor’s 
ratings of successful job performance was 
negligibly small, In the light of these find- 
ings, we have concluded that the mental 
qualification standards which prevailed in 
the pre-Vietnam period, were too stringent. 
The Armed Services could effectively staff 
the enlisted billets with a leaner mix of 
talent. 

FOOTNOTES 

1E, Waldman, “Educational Attainment of 
Workers, March 1968” Monthly Labor Review 
(Feb. 1969) pp. 14-22 & 19. See especially 
Table A, p. A-5. 

2E, F. Dennison, The Sources of Economic 
Growth in the United States and the Alter- 
natives Before Us, CED (New York: Library 
of Congress, 1962) 

*Data on the age distribution of military 
personnel were obtained from “Estimated 
Age Distribution of Male Military Personnel 
on Active Duty” DOD Statistical Tables, Ta- 
ble p. 25.1. The percentage of male military 
personnel under 35 years of age in 1965 was 
82.8 per cent, Data for the age distribution of 
the male civilian labor force appear in Wald- 
man, op, cit. Table D, p. A-8. 

t0. Worth Bateman, “Qualitative Require- 
ments Study” Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense/Manpower (mimeograph: 
March 1965). The methodology followed in 
this study closely follows that developed by 
Bateman. 

5A weakness of the procedure described 
by equation (1) is that P;* could either ex- 
ceed 100 per cent or fall below zero. If, for 
example, in the case of high school gradu- 
ates, (m;*-r;) could have been 10 per cent 
for the parent group. However, for one small 
occupation included in this group P; in 1960 
might have been 91 per cent. A more sophis- 
ticated procedure that can be suggested is to 
assume that the frequency distribution by 
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years of education has a constant variance; 
improvements in the overall level of educa- 
tion only affect the location of the distribu- 
tion, viz the median years of schooling. This 
alternative method requires the estimation 
of the variance (and standard deviation) and 
is considerably more complex. 

*For the Navy data of Tables 1.3.4 and 
13.7, the weights reflected the number of 
strikers and petty officers assigned to the 
occupation. In the case of civilian occupa- 
tions which are limited to apprentices, the 
weights represent only the strengths of 
strikers. 

7 The present and previous draft laws have 
all stipulated that individuals in mental 
group V (AFQT scores of 0 to 9) are legally 
exempted from military service. The recruit- 
ment and assignment policies vary across 
Services. The Army, for example, honors re- 
cruitment promises in determining occu- 
pational assignments. The Air Force promises 
the recruit an occupational “area,” and 
cific assignment to a particular job is later 
determined by availability of an opening, 
aptitude test scores, etc. All Services also 
employ prior educational attainment and 
aptitude test scores in their assignment 
policies, 

*The value of AFQT and aptitude test 
scores as predictors of successful completion 
of training courses or later job performance 
is examined by J. Sullivan, “Qualitative Re- 
quirements for Enlisted Men.” 

2B. D. Karpinos, “The Mental Qualifica- 
tions of American Youths for Military Serv- 
ice and Its Relationship to Educational At- 
tainment” Medical Statistical Agency, Office 
of the Surgeon General, Department of the 
Army (1966). The sample included indi- 
viduals who were given pre-induction ex- 
aminations so that the educational attain- 
ment pertains to the time of examination. 
Since many youths with say 12 years of edu- 
cation will go on to complete college, the 
mean AFQT score of high school graduates 
contains an upward bias. This bias operates 
to shift the estimated civilian mental group 
distribution upward toward the higher men- 
tal groups I and IT. 

19 The Census groups “5-7” and “8” had to 
be converted to the Karpinos breaks “5-6” 
and “7-8”. The current population report for 
March 1968 provided estimates of the 18-21 
male labor force by single years of educa- 
tional attainment. These data revealed that 
39.6 per cent of those completing 5-7 years 
of education had completed 7 years. Likewise, 
54.3 per cent of the 9-11 years group com- 
pleted 11 years of education, and 14.8 per 
cent of the 13-15 years group completed 15 
years of education. These three percentages 
enabled us to transform the Census educa- 
tional intervals into the Karpinos defini- 
tions. 

u Let F, C, and T, denote the percentages of 
mental group I-II men in the first-term 
career, and total enlisted forces. If k denotes 
the ratio of first-term to total enlisted men, 
we have, 

T=kF+(1—k)C 


T—-kF 
laa E 

In this manner, one can compute the career 

percentages from Table 1.3.9. In the case of 

the Navy, k=.687. 

12 The aggregation to major occupation 
groups conceals the variations within each 
group. Some specialties in the “Electronic 
repair” and “Other Technical” groups could 
be effectively staffed with mental group IV 
men, while some highly skilled individuals 
would be demanded for the data processors in 
the “Administrative/clerical” group. 

13 In all fairness, it should be pointed out 
that the mental group distribution of the 
civilian labor force was derived from the 
educational distribution via the transforma- 
tion given by Table 1.3.6. The two measures 
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of civilian talent are, therefore, not inde- 
pendent. However, for the actual enlisted 
forces, data on educational attainment and 
mental group were taken from the master 
tape records of the active duty forces as of 
81 March 1969. 

u The adjustment was made in the follow- 
ing fashion. The cumulative percentage of 
civilian workers who were high school gradu- 
ates was estimated to be 37.3 per cent for 
Navy code 0, “Infantry, Gun Crews.” If the 
lowest 20 per cent were assumed to be un- 
qualified for military service, the percentage 
of the remaining top 80 per cent who would 
have been high school graduates is given by, 


_ Pi* 


= 1.25. P;*=46.6 percent 


If P;! exceeded 100 per cent (as it will in the 
Air Force occupations when P* exceeds 80 
per cent), it was arbitrarily set at 99 per 
cent. Finally, we made no change in the ci- 
vilian distributions for occupation 8, “Serv- 
ice/supply handlers” where the military 
presently employs less talent than the civil- 
ian economy. A similar adjustment was made 
for the mental group distributions of Tables 
1.3.7 and 1.3.8. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
study states: 

The individual Air Force occupational spe- 
cialties which comprise each major DOD oc- 
cupation appear to require more talent when 
compared with the Navy. For all Air Force 
enlisted occupations, the data of Table 1.3.5 
indicate that 69.8 per cent of Airmen would 
have had 12 or more years of education if all 
Air Force jobs were staffed like their civilian 
counterparts. The Air Force has, however, 
been able to attract highly qualified recruits 
so that in 1969, 97.1 per cent had high school 
degrees. There is some agreement across Serv- 
ices; the major DOD occupations which had 
high estimated civilian staffing percentages 
of high school graduates in the Air Force 
have similarly high percentages in the Navy. 

One fact is, however, apparent from both 
Tables 1.3.4 and 1.3.5. Although the Navy and 
Air Force do assign men with more education 
to the more highly technical jobs, the dis- 
persion across major occupation groups is 
considerably less than in the civilian male 
labor force. 


Mr. President, I think it is very obvious 
that we find additional data on the sub- 
ject in “Study 5” of the Gates Commis- 
sion by Alvin Cook and John White spe- 
cifically studied the quality of airman 
recruits. 

They found the influence of the draft 
on quality of enlistments could be both 
negative and positive, depending on the 
situation. 

The Berlin crisis, for instance, had a 
positive effect on the quality of airmen 
“because this rapid buildup tended to 
temporarily inflate the eligible pool of 
potential recruits.” 

On the other hand, the marriage defer- 
ment and the war in Southeast Asia de- 
pleted the pool. Consequently, lower 
quality men were accepted into the Air 
Force to meet manpower requirements. 

The most significant finding of the 
study, however, was that the strongest 
variable for quality changes in the Air 
Force is the earnings ratio. 

In other words, the pay increases voted 
by Congress will have a more significant 
effect on the quality of Air Force person- 
nel than pressure from the draft. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat that the 
pay increases voted by Congress will have 
@ more significant effect on the quality 
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of Air Force personnel than pressure 
from the draft. 
They further stated: 


The Air Force has always had an excess 
supply of volunteers to draw from, and has 
had little difficulty recruiting the airmen 
it meeds in any period. It has not par- 
ticipated in the draft in the last two decades, 
and its recruiting problems and hence, its 
techniques differ from the other services. 
The draft and the pressure on youths result- 
ing from the specific form of the draft, 
however, has affected Air Force recruiting 
techniques, although it has still been rela- 
tively easy to obtain the quantity and quality 
of recruits desired. 

The Air Force “creams” the volunteer 
population. However, the creaming is not a 
rigorous process. Recruiters prefer better 
applicants to poorer ones but, in terms of 
the stochastic arrival of volunteers, will un- 
doubtedly accept some less qualified men 
because of the uncertain arrival of more 
qualified ones. There is a constant queue of 
individuals awaiting acceptance into the Air 
Force, and those within the queue have all 
been ranked in some order of preference. In 
filling its requirements in each period, then, 
the Air Force first accepts the more qualified 
individuals, and subsequently the less quali- 
fied ones. However, the quality distribution 
will vary over time, both because of the 
quality of volunteers available as well as the 
levels of manpower required in any given 
period. 

In obtaining its recruits in any one year, 
the Air Force uses a quota system. The 
quotas vary from month to month to better 
adjust to the available supply, which is 
highly correlated with school graduation, and 
they also vary geographically to take account 
of regional variations in population. Al- 
though the quotas are generally specified in 
terms of the total number of recruits desired, 
a certain number of men with specific capa- 
bilities are sought. But if these capabilities 
cannot be found explicitly, the next best men 
are accepted. Near the end of the fiscal year 
all positions, heretofore unfilled, are filled 
with whatever volunteers are available and 
there are always more than enough. 

The earnings ratio need not equal one for 
an individual to be indifferent between civil- 
ian and military life. If he has an aversion 
to the military service, for instance, then 
the earnings ratio for the military/civilian 
occupations must be more than one for him 
to voluntarily enter the service because mili- 
tary pay must be increased to offset nonpecu- 
niary disadvantages. Although nonpecuniary 
factors are important to the individual in the 
civilian versus military choice context be- 
cause of the marked differences in occupa- 
tional setting, they are only important to 
the analysis if their relative value changes 
markedly over time. This does not appear 
to be the case. 


Mr. President, I think it is very obvious 
we have in these instances good sound 
data and significant evidence to back up 
the fact that the quality problem that 
was raised is not to give us too much con- 
cern when we look at the over-all mili- 
tary versus civilian requirements. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point Study 5 of the Gates Commis- 
sion relating to airman recruits. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STUDY 5.—ESTIMATING THE QUALITY OF 

AIRMAN RECRUITS 
(By Alvin A. Cook, Jr., and John P. White) 

The Air Force has always had an excess 

supply of volunteers to draw from, and has 
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had little difficulty recruiting the airmen it 
needs in any period It has not participated 
in the draft in the last two decades, and its 
recruiting problems and hence, its tech- 
niques differ from the other services. The 
draft and the pressure on youths resulting 
from the specific form of the draft, however, 
has affected Air Force recruiting techniques, 
although it has still been relatively easy to 
obtain the quantity and quality of recruits 
desired. With the possibility that the United 
States may switch to an all-volunteer force, 
the relevant question is this: If there were 
no draft, would the Air Force be able to 
meet its manpower requirements with re- 
cruits of adequate quality? * Tu answer this 
question, it is necessary to analyze the de- 
terminants of the quality of Air Force volun- 
teers, 

The Air Force “creams”?! the volunteer 
population, However, the creaming is not a 
rigorous process. Recruiters prefer better ap- 
plicants to poorer ones but, in terms of the 
stochastic arrival of volunteers, will un- 
doubtedly accept some less qualified men 
because of the uncertain arrival of more 
qualified ones. There is a constant queue of 
individuals awaiting acceptance into the Air 
Force, and those within the queue have all 
been ranked in some order of preference. In 
filling its requirements in each period, then, 
the Air Force first accepts the more qualified 
individuals, and subsequently the less quali- 
fied ones. However, the quality distribution 
will vary over time, both because of the qual- 
ity of volunteers available as well as the 
levels of manpower required in any given 
period. 

To determine the variation in recruit force 
quality, we use the economic mode] to derive 
quality supply curves, which can be used to 
predict quality changes in recruits and, by 
extension, in volunteers, as a function of 
the draft and economic considerations. We 
have not considered any changes in the pres- 
ent recruiting procedures, the existing test 
procedures, or the methods of setting and 
meeting the manpower requirements in any 
given period. We constructed our model sole- 
ly within the confines of Air Force established 
institutional arrangements. Within this 
framework we can consider plausible changes 
in the draft and the economic environment 
and explain the changes in recruit quality 
by means of the estimated supply curve. 

“The Demand for Recruits” discusses the 
demand for recruit and the selection process 
for choosing volunteers as enlistees, “The 
Supply of Volunteers,” describes the volun- 
teer supply in terms of occupational choice 
as well as the variables that affect recruit 
supply and quality. “The Model” contains 
the specification of the model. Then “The 
Data” defines the variables used in the anal- 
ysis and “The Results” contains the estima- 
tion of the supply of quality parameters. 
Finally, “Conclusions” summarizes the re- 
sults of the model and its estimation. By 
couching the results in the framework of a 
hypothetical but plausible scenario, we show 
how the model can be used to determine a 
specified quality level and to estimate the 
cost of achieving such a level. 


DEMAND FOR RECRUITS 


We assume that the Air Force always ob- 
tains the number of recruits it demands. In 
satisfying this quantity, the Air Force allows 
the quality of its recruit force to vary from 
period to period. This is an essential factor 
in the analysis, and a fundamental assump- 
tion of the model. If we treat volunteers, 
for the moment, as homogeneous with re- 
spect to quality, the required number of 
volunteers actually accepted, i.e., the number 
of recruits, is defined by the number of man- 
power vacancies‘ for enlisted men in the 
Air Force; these vacancies, in turn, are de- 
termined by Air Force manpower require- 
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ments, which are assumed to be constant, 
for enlisted men and by enlisted personnel 
losses during the period. The actual number 
lost is a function of quits at the end of obli- 
gated tours, transitions from enlisted to offi- 
cer status, retirements, deaths, and termina- 
tions at the initiative of the Air Force for 
whatever reasons. Thus the manpower va- 
cancies for any period equal the number of 
losses from the prior period. (The number 
of recruits needed is also adjusted for the 
normal attrition in any recruit class.) Since 
this is a static model applicable to any pe- 
riod, the force size, the manpower losses, and 
the vacancies are all assumed to be stable. 

The size of the recruit force equals the 
demand for recruits, which is assumed to be 
given. Calculations of historical changes in 
the number of recruits will not yield infor- 
mation about the supply of young men avall- 
able to the Air Force. Thus, estimation of 
traditional supply curves is extremely diffi- 
cult. This would not be the case, if data on 
all those who volunteer were available, but 
they are not. 

In obtaining its recruits in any one year, 
the Air Force uses a quota system. The quotas 
vary from month to month to better adjust 
to the available supply, which is highly cor- 
related with school graduation, and they also 
vary geographically to take account of re- 
gional variations in population. Although the 
quotas are generally specified in terms of the 
total number of recruits desired, a certain 
number of men with specific capabilities are 
sought. But if these capabilities cannot be 
found explicitly, the next best men are ac- 
cepted. Near the end of the fiscal year all 
positions, heretofore unfilled, are filled with 
whatever volunteers are available; and there 
are always more than enough. 

The foregoing reflects the Air Force em- 
phasis, in its recruiting, on meeting numeri- 
cal personnel quotas under a constraint of 
fixed wages and prerequisites. Some of the 
prerequisites offered to a prospective recruit, 
such as choice of occupational specialty and 
training, may vary, but the model is not 
materially affected as long as the “better” 
recruits get the “better” offers and the offer- 
ings are relatively constant over time. 

In more general terms, the labor market 
(i.e., the recruit market), like most economic 
markets, has both extensive and intensive 
margins.’ Emphasis on the extensive margin 
implies that the buyer views the inputs as 
basically homogeneous in quality. The Air 
Force behaves this way in its recruitment 
activity. It attempts to attract the largest 
number of possible volunteers, limited only 
by some minimum standards of acceptance 
which have varied from time to time, but 
are explicit for any given period. The stand- 
ards are established by the Selective Service 
System and relate to moral standards (num- 
ber and seriousness of criminal convictions), 
medical standards (physical and psychiatric 
fitness), and mental standards (ability to 
learn and be trained). Each recruit must 
satisfy minimum criteria in each category. 

Search at the extensive margin, however, 
only determines the volunteers who are eligi- 
ble for enlistment. Who will actually be ad- 
mitted must also be determined. In solving 
this task, the Air Force behaves as any ra- 
tional maximizer; it prefers more to less, bet- 
ter to worse.’ Having attracted a given num- 
ber of volunteers, it no longer views them all 
as homogeneous, but rather creams the group 
to select those who are best qualified. 

Quality refers to the mental capability of 
recruits and volunteers. Given that the 
percentage of rejections for physical and 
moral reasons is constant and that volun- 
teers are not tanked physically or morally, 
the key variant then becomes mental quality. 
The military services assume that the mental 
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quality of a recruit can be adequately mea- 
sured by their classification scheme and this 
is the device used for creaming. Each volun- 
teer is put into one of five possible categories 
by the Air Force depending on his education, 
his Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) 
score, and his Airman Qualification Examina- 
tion (AQE) score. Once he has been cate- 
gorized, a good surrogate for the “ideal” mea- 
sure of quality is the median score assigned 
to the particular category. This assignment 
process is described in more detail later. Age 
and educational attainment are somewhat 
important, but 90 per cent of all enlistees 
are 20 or younger and “a high positive 
correlation exists between mental aptitude 
group and educational attainment.”* Most 
important, however, the Air Force and the 
Department of Defense accept the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test as the basic index 
of quality. 
THE SUPPLY OF VOLUNTEERS 


An understanding of possible changes in 
the composition of the recruit force requires 
and understanding of the nature of the vol- 
unteers. The supply curve can be conceptu- 
alized in the traditional economic context: 
How many units of the item (labor) will be 
offered for a fixed price reward? In the per- 
fectly competitive situation, the construction 
of such a curve depicting the different 
quantities offered for different (hypotheti- 
cal) prices requires that the laborers have 
absolutely no direct influence over any par- 
ticular price. This is the case for labor sup- 
plied to the Air Force. Each prospective vol- 
unteer is a price taker. Moreover, the volun- 
teers are engaged in selecting an occupation, 
a long-run decision. 

OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 


Occaptional choice can be viewed in the 
traditional Marshallian framework—“The 
attractiveness of a trade depends not on its 
money-earnings, but its net advantages.” $ 
Initially, the individual surveys the occu- 
pations open to him and weighs the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each, such as 
earnings, long-term expected income, work- 
ing conditions, prerequisites, and location. 
Naturally, he selects the one with the highest 
net advantage, given his preference schedule. 

For simplicity, consider the decision fac- 
ing an individual who is already employed. 
Assume he makes an implicit valuation sum- 
marizing all of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of his current occupation and a 
similar valuation for the alternative occu- 
pation, given his knowledge of the occupa- 
tions. As long as his subjective dollar valu- 
ation of his current occupation, call this his 
implicit reservation price, is greater than 
the subjective dollar valuation of the alter- 
native occupation, call this his implicit 
transfer price, he remains in his current oc- 
cupation. The decision is made in terms of 
the ratio of the reservation price to the 
transfer price. As long as the value of the 
ratio is greater than one, he does not change 
occupations; at one he is indifferent, and 
below one, he transfers. 

Of course, these subjective valuations are 
not observable; however, the earnings in the 
two occupations are. The behavior of in- 
dividuals in moving from one occupation to 
another as the actual earnings ratio changes 
demonstrates the effect of their decisions, 
which are based on the reservation-price to 
transfer-price ratio. The supply curve for an 
occupation can then be constructed in terms 
of the observable ratios. In a sense, the proc- 
ess is one of revealed preference. 

EARNINGS 

The earnings ratio need not equal one for 
an individual to be indifferent between civil- 
ian and military life. If he has an aversion 
to the military service, for instance, then the 
earnings ratio for the military/civilian occu- 
pations must be more than one for him to 
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voluntarily enter the service because military 
pay must be increased to offset nonpecuniary 
disadvantages. Although nonpecuniary fac- 
tors are important to the individual in the 
civilian versus military choice context be- 
cause of the marked differences in occupa- 
tional setting, they are only important to the 
analysis if their relative value changes mark- 
edly over time. This does not appear to be 
the case. 
DRAFT PRESSURE 


The effect, or pressure, of the draft on 
young men is the direct result of the process 
that brings about the induction of individ- 
uals into the Armed Force. Since every male 
is obligated to register with the Selective 
Service System on his eighteenth birthday, 
no male avoids contact, however little, with 
the draft system. When individuals register, 
those who have good cause are placed in & 
classification status termed “exempt,” that 
is, ineligible for induction while so classified. 
Recipients of such exemptions have tradi- 
tionally been those who are mentally insane, 
divinity students, sole surviving sons, farm- 
ers, or students still in high school. All oth- 
ers are classified as I-A, “eligible but not yet 
examined.” 

An individual is not inducted directly from 
the I-A category without a preinduction 
physical examination, prior but close to his 
potential induction date. When a young man 
receives his notice to report to an Armed 
Forces Examination and Entrance Station 
(APEES) for his “pre-induction physical,” 
he knows that he is being considered for 
induction into the Armed Services. The pre- 
induction physical examination eliminates 
some men from consideration for mental, 
moral, and physical reasons. Those who pass 
this examination are classified as “I-A, ex- 
amined and qualified,” and can expect to be 
inducted very soon, depending on the partic- 
ular urgency and demands of the moment. 
Thus, the very existence of the Selective 
Service System and the induction process 
is bound to affect the enlistment decisions 
of young men choosing between military and 
civilian life. This effect can be disaggregated 
into two rather broad components. 

First, there is the draft pressure upon 
those who have passed their preinduction 
physical examination and face imminent in- 
duction into the Army. The pressure on these 
persons who are unable to acquire defer- 
ments precipitates an enlistment decision. 
Those wishing to avoid induction into the 
Army may seek the relative security of the 
Air Force. Individuals who feel this draft 
pressure the most, however, are those who 
are less qualified and have fewer alterna- 
tives open to them. Because of the creaming 
process, these men probably do not become 
Air Force recruits. As a result the quality 
of recruits should be unaffected. 

In general, and in a broad context, the 
number of volunteers and quality of recruits 
will be positively related to draft pressure. 
The total volunteers to the Air Force and the 
other services should be positively related 
to draft pressure. But a distinction should 
be made between “true” volunteers (Le., 
those who would have enlisted in the ab- 
sence of the draft) and “draft-induced” vol- 
unteers (ie., those motivated to enlist to 
acquire the benefits of particular training 
and/or assignments not obtainable by draft- 
ees). The draft-induced volunteers clearly 
react in the expected manner to draft 
pressure. 

Second, there is the draft pressure upon 
those who are classified as eligible, but who 
have not been notified to report for their 
pre-induction physical examination. Pressure 
on this group increases as the eligible pool 
of young men shrinks and as more and more 
individuals are called for their “preinduction 
physicals.” The increased pressure forces 
these young men to seek deferments to re- 
move themselves from the eligible pool, if 
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possible. As these individuals seek options to 
Army induction, they tend to increase the 
number of volunteers to the Air Force. This 
should tend to increase the quality of 
recruits. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Changes in the unemployment rate should 
cause changes in the number of volunteers 
to the Air Force in each mental category. If 
the unmployment rate is higher for less qual- 
ified levels, relatively small changes in the 
unemployment rate will yield only modest 
changes in the number of volunteers on the 
relevant portion of the quality scale. In addi- 
tion, changes in the size of the Armed Forces 
“in toto” change the relevant population 
pool. Unemployment varies inversely to these 
changes. Unemployment therefore, is endog- 
enous to the system of which the number 
and quality of volunteers is a part. 

In summary, assuming a constant force 
size, the supply of volunteers to the Air Force 
is basically a function of the military to ci- 
vilian earnings ratio, draft pressure, the size 
of the relevant population pool of eligible 
youths and the unemployment rate. 


THE MODEL 


This section describes the model used to 
determine the quality of Air Force volunteers, 
As previously mentioned, each volunteer re- 
ceives a quality ranking based on his AFQT 
score and his AQE score, and is then placed in 
a specific category defined in terms of AFQT 
scores as given in Table 11.5.1” 


TABLE 11.5.1.—AFQT GROUPINGS 


Midpoint 


Raw Percentile Coes 


Category 


We can now consider the AFQT percentile 
scores as a quality scale and assume that 
volunteers are distributed across the per- 
centile scores between 0 and 100, as shown 
in Figure 11.5.1, where v denotes the num- 
ber of volunteers and q the values of the 
quality scale. 

Let f(q) represent the distribution of 
volunteers with respect to quality; let 
h(E,D,U,P) represent the relationship be- 
tween the number of volunteers and net 
advantages, draft pressure, unemployment, 
and the size of the population pool at the 
various quality levels, where h(E,D,U,P) 
shifts the distribution f(q) such that at 
each quality level 3h/jE, gh/sU, gh/gD, gh/ 
ôP > 0. The volunteers at any specific quality 
level are then given by 

v=h(E,D,U,P)f(q) (5.1) 

The total volunteers V, then, for specified 
levels of net advantages, is the area under 
the curve f(q) in Figure 11.5.1 [not printed 
in the REcorD.] 

1% 


100 
v-f ACE, D, U, Pou- Í, vdq 
° 


However, the Air Force has a minimum 
standard of mental quality which is an 
AFQT score of 24, so that the total number 
of acceptable volunteers, Va, is the area 
under the curve f(q) to the right of 24 in 
Figure II.5.1. 


(5.2) 


wo 

v=f h(E, D, U, P)f(q)dq (5.3) 
M 

Now a minimum quality level of airmen 

recruits can be identified. Let q, denote 

this minimum quality level (q, > 24), then 


the number of airmen recruits, R, is given by 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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100 
r- f h(E, D, U, P)f@daq (5.4) 
o 


which is the area to the right of q, under 
the curve in Figure II.5.1. 

If we assume that the parameters of f(q) 
are given, the lower quality bound, q,, in 
equation (5.4) becomes a function of the 
manpower accessions requirement (R), net 
advantages (E), draft pressure (D), unem- 
ployment (U), and the eligible population 
(P). But for a given accessions requirement, 
q, is positively related to E. U. D and P. As the 
number of volunteers at each quality level 
increases due to an increase in E, U, D, or P, 
the fixed accessions requirement can be satis- 
fied with more qualified men. Hence, the im- 
plicit lower bound q, increases. For specified 
levels of E, U, D, and P, the lower bound is in- 
versely correlated with the accessions re- 
quirement—the greater R, the lower q, 

Once the lower bound has been specified 
so that the accessions requirements are 


satisfied, recruit quality can be specified. 


1” 100 
e-f weds f għ(E, D, U, P)f@)dq (5.5) 
to fo 


where Q represents the average recruit qual- 
ity. Again, for fixed parameters of f(q) and 
fixed levels of E, U, D, and P, the average 
quality, Q, is a function of the lower bound, 
qd.: the greater q the greater Q. Since q, is 
& function of R, Q is a function of R. Thus, 
the average quality of accessions is a func- 
tion of the net advantages of military to 
civilian life, draft pressure, the eligible pop- 
ulation, their unemployment rate, and the 
manpower requirement in a given period. 
This function can be written in a general 
form as 

Q=t(E, D, U, P, R), (5.6) 
where 


IQ/GE, QAD, AQ/AU, Q/AP>0 and 4Q/AR<0. 

Equation (5.6) indicates the determinants 
of the quality of the recruited population 
and hence, by extension, the quality of the 
volunteer population. 

The bounded nature of the quality scale 
implies that the appropriate specific func- 
tional form of Equation (5.6) should have 
a decreasing elasticity * of quality with re- 
spect to each argument for relatively large 
values of quality. Of several possible func- 
tional forms possessing this characteristic, 
we have chosen the following: = 

Q/N00=1—a_ En Dl? D293 Vat Ras Pat, (5.7, 
where Q denotes the mean quality level of 
the recruit force (0<Q<100), E the net ad- 
vantages of military service, D1 and D2 draft 
pressure, U the unemployment rate, P the 
eligible population, and R the airmen recruit 
requirement. This functional form implies 
that a one-percent increase in the i™ argu- 
ment leads to an a: decrease in the comple- 
mentary quality level (1—@Q/100) of volun- 
teers; that is, a one-per cent increase in the 
ith argument leads to an e: change in the 
means quality level of recruits, where ei is 


given by "= 
PR (iene: 
i i i ? 


and e: is the elasticity of quality with respect 
to the ith argument of (5.7). 


THE DATA 


Time series data were used to estimate the 
parameters of Equation (5.10). The data con- 
sisted of quarterly observations from the first 
quarter of 1959 through the second quarter of 
1967. This period was determined on the 
basis of certain a priori considerations. In 
August of 1958, there was an important 
change in the recruit testing procedure and 
hence, earlier data were not used. At that 
time, additional mental tests, and minimum 
mental requirements based on these tests, 
were introduced. Subsequently, individuals 
classified in mental group IV on the basis of 


(5.8) 
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their performance on the AFQT test were 
further tested to determine their potential 
usefulness in particular military jobs. The 
observations stopped prior to the third quar- 
ter of 1967 because at that time the full 
impact of Project One Hundred Thousand 
began to be felt. This program stipulates that 
the Air Force must accept a certain propor- 
tion of their recruits from mental group IV, 
and the proportion required, 18 percent, sub- 
stantially exceeded the percentage being ac- 
cepted prior to that time. 

We used the following quantification of 
the specified variables in an ordinary least 
squares (OLS) regression, 

QUALITY 

The quality of the recruit population is 
measured by an index, which is constructed 
by weighting the recruits in each AFQT cate- 
gory in each period by the midpoint per- 
centile score of that category. Thus, 


5 
0-35 Kic, 
i=l 


where Kı: is the proposition of recruits in 
category i, and C: is the midpoint percentile 
score of category i.” 


NET ADVANTAGES 


Net advantages are computed as the ratio 

of the present value of an enlistment term in 
the Air Force to the present value of the in- 
come an individual could receive in the civil- 
łan economy. This ratio of the respective 
present values of future income for a decision 
made in quarter k of year j is simply the 
ratio of the expected military earnings to the 
expected civilian earnings: ** 
Vine 
Vis 
where Ejx is normalized to Et, the net ad- 
vantage at time t. Constructed in the above 
manner, the pay ratio explicitly considers 
expected dollar pay over the relevant period 
as well as discount rates suitable for use in 
the analysis of the occupational choice be- 
tween military and civilian life. 


DRAFT PRESSURE 


As described above, draft pressure consists 
of two components: 


(5.9) 


E= Es (5.10) 


I 
DI= EAQ 
where I denotes the inductees in any one 
period and EAQ denotes the individuals who 
have been examined and found morally, 
mentally, and physically capable of serving 
in the armed forces but have no prior military 
service; and 


where PPE represents those who have been 
called for preinduction physical examina- 
tions and IAP represents those in the I-A 
pool who have not yet been examined. The 
data for I, EAQ, PPE, and IAP were taken 
from the Annual Reports of the Director of 
Selective Service to the U.S. Congress. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

The unemployment rate, U, is the season- 
ally unadjusted unemployment rate for 
males, age 16-19. These statistics are sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
unpublished data. 

POPULATION 

The Air Force draws its recruits from the 
population of young men who are eligible to 
enlist in any given period. Broadly speaking, 
this population is the relevant age group 
(males, probably 17 to 20 years old)* for 
the time frame of the analysis. The propor- 
tion of this population unfit for physical or 
moral reasons can easily be subtracted be- 
cause it has remained relatively stable for 
the last twenty years and can be assumed to 
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remain so; approximately 16 per cent are 
found physically unfit, and approximately 
2.5 per cent are found morally unfit (habit- 
ual criminals) .“ Mental qualification is more 
complex as was discussed earlier. Hence, the 
number of possible volunteers who qualify 
for military service (eligibles) can be defined 
in terms of demographic variables and the 
military's minimum admission standards. 
The young men who actually volunteer for 
Air Force service as enlisted men are con- 
tained within this population. 

For our study, we consider the relevant 
population, P, to be the number of civilian, 
noninstitutionalized males, 16-20 years of 
age. The actual data, published in the Man- 
power Report of the President,” are adjusted 
to represent that proportion of the popula- 
tion which is mentally qualified for service 
in the Armed Forces. 

AIRMEN RECRUITS 

The recruits, R, in any one period are given 
by the volunteers (who have no prior mili- 
tary service) who enlist in the Air Force. 
The number of desired recruits is fixed by 
the Air Force prior to each year and repre- 
sents its changing requirements, Accession 
(to enlisted ranks) statistics were compiled 
from the same source as the quality sta- 
tistics.4 

DUMMY VARIABLES 

Three dummies are introduced to account 
for periods during 1959 to 1967 when 
changes exogenous to the economic model 
may have significantly affected the indi- 
vidual’s occupational choice. These dum- 
mies capture some of the draft pressure on 
the young men, But whereas the draft vari- 
ables consider explicitly the functioning of 
the actual institutional makeup of the Se- 
lective Service, the dummies represent situa- 
tions outside of the institutions. 

The first dummy, D(B), represents the 
Berlin crisis of 1961 when 175,000 reserves 
were called to active duty, 84,000 enlisted 
men were kept in service after their terms 
of enlistment had expired, and draft calls 
were increased. The variable assumes the 
value of 1 during this crisis. 

The second dummy, D(M), represents 
the period during which a marriage defer- 
ment was in effect and essentially all mar- 
ried young men were exempt from the draft. 
This deferment policy, instituted by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, offered an individual a way 
of escaping draft pressure and thus ren- 
dered it unnecessary for him to calculate 
the probability of future military service in 
his employment plans. This dummy has a 
value of 1 from the third quarter of 1963 
to the second quarter of 1965 inclusive. 

The third dummy, D(V), represents the 
Vietnam War, which has changed young 
men's perception of military service and 
hence affects the overall quality of volun- 
teers. The variable assumes a value of 1 from 
the initial buildup in the third quarter of 
1965 to the end of the period under analysis. 

In addition, we include three dummies 
D(1), D(2), and D(3) for the quarters 
winter, spring, and summer respectively to 
account for seasonal variation in recruit 
quotas and recruit quality. These variables 
take on the values of 1 for their respective 
periods and zero otherwise. 


THE RESULTS 


By taking logarithms of both sides of 
Equation (5.7) and adding the dummy vari- 
ables, we obtain the estimation equation: 


a= 0 =log aç+aı log Etot log Di+a: log Ds 
~ 100 +a log U+as log R+as log P+HaD(B) 
+asD(V) +a DPM) +a DC) rece S 
+anD(3) (5. 


Ordinary least squares regression was used 
to estimate the parameters of Equation 
(5.11), which is linear in the logarithm of 
the variables. The results of this estimation 
are presented in Equation (5.12): = 


log 
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log (7952) m2 .01664— 0 80826 E+-0.00773 log D1 


017) (0.01422) 
—0.0417 7 ye D2+-0,04275 log U-+-0.18325 
log R 


(0.04884) 
(B)+0.11940 
onan 


(0.01855) (0.14328) 
— 0.30689 log P— 0.03206 


(0.25550) (0.01344) 
+0. 06362 D(V) — —0.00262D(1) +0, 0007508) 
(0.02 2101) (0.01545) (0.01746) 
—0.03515D(8) 
(0.01506) 
(5.12) 


in parentheses are 


R=. 714, 
where the numbers 
standard errors. 

Earnings, the second component of draft 
pressure, the number of Air Force recruits 
per period, the marriage deferment and Viet- 
nam dummies, as well as the seasonal dum- 
mies for the third calendar quarter, are 
statistically significant at the 5 per cent 
level, The signs of the equations are reversed 
from those postulated in the model because 
of the use of the complementary supply 
function, The continuous variables are dis- 
cussed below in terms of their elasticities; 
however, some comments on the dummy 
variables are in order. Both the marriage de- 
ferment and the Vietnam War caused de- 
creases in recruit quality. In both cases, this 
apparently resulted from a decrease in the 
size and quality of the available pool for 
specific levels of the draft variables. During 
the first period, young men were provided 
an additional option for escaping military 
service and the war represents an additional 
incentive for avoiding military service. The 
result has been a marked reduction in the 
size of the eligible pool with the more quali- 
fied young men having an advantage in the 
competition for student and occupational 
deferments. This decrease in quality is re- 
flected in the positive coefficients of D(M) 
and D(V) in (5.13). The significant value 
for the third calendar quarter refiects the 
end of the school year and the rapid influx of 
new high school graduates. 

From Eq. (5.8), we can compute the fol- 
lowing elasticities of quality with respect 
to each independent variable evalulated at 
their respective means: 
¢:=.51856 (military/civilian earnings) 
e= —.00499 (draft pressure 1) 
e;=.02694 (draft pressure 2) 

«=—.02760 (unemployment) 20 
¢5=—.11830 (accessions) 
«@=—.19812 (population). 

The relative military to civilian earnings 
ratio is clearly the most important variable 
in terms of elasticities. It indicates that a 
1 per cent increase in the net advantages 
of military service induces a 0.52 per cent 
increase in the average quality level of vol- 
unteers. 

The recruit quota variable is relatively 
small, with a 1 per cent increase in the quota 
causing only a 0.1 per cent decrease in recruit 
quality. However, it has significance for the 
near future when the Air Force will be 
striving to maintain at least present quality 
even though its forces may be reduced. 

The statistically significant draft pressure 
variable (D2) must be interpreted in con- 
junction with the marriage deferment and 
Vietnam War dummies. As noted above, the 
conditions represented by the two dummies 
have decreased quality by offering an escape 
from the draft and providing an incentive for 
such escape. The variable D2 indicates that 
the quality of Air Force recruits will increase 
as the number of young men who are called 
for preinduction physicals increases for a 
pool of a given size. Thus, those threatened 
with the draft seek a preferred solution, e.g., 
Air Force enlistment; and, given the cream- 
ing of Air Force volunteers, the quality of the 
recruit force increases. The negative sign of 
D1 is consistent with these findings. Draft 
pressure is sequential, and the quality of the 
pool has already been reduced when those 
in the examined and qualified portion seek 
to avoid the draft. Entry into the Air Force 
from this group tends to reduce quality be- 
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cause such individuals are less qualified and 
have not previously been able to obtain better 
alternatives; however the effect is negligible, 
i.e.. the coefficient is statistically insignif- 
icant. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The Air Force is concerned with its ability 
to attract a sufficient number of recruits 
while maintaining the quality to fulfill its 
assigned missions, Currently, this problem is 
of particular interest because of strong in- 
dications that draft calls will be sharply 
reduced, and perhaps eliminated in the post- 
Southeast Asia period. Such action will un- 
doubtedly affect Air Force ability to recruit 
young men, Our research attempts to identify 
the principal determinants of the quality of 
Air Force recruits in order to provide in- 
formation for planning the necessary recruit- 
ing strategies. By identifying these deter- 
minants and their separate and net effects on 
quality, personnel and manpower policies can 
be shaped to maintain or improve the quality 
of planned forced structures explicitly. 

Thus this particular study has examined 
the relative significance of key variables in 
determining the changing quality of recruits 
over time. The results provide insight into 
the importance of possible changes in the 
environment and suggest ways in which the 
Air Force can maintain the quality of its 
recruit population if such changes occur. 
The findings are interpreted below, with 
their use illustrated in a hypothetical 
scenario, 

INTERPRETATION 


Two caveats are in order before the sum- 
mary discussion of the statistical results. 
First, while it is necessary to explain the var- 
iables separately, it must be understood that 
the multiple regression coefficients of each 
relate to the dependent variable, quality, 
given the values of the other variables; that 
is, no variable may be strictly interpreted in 
isolation from the others. Second, while one 
goal of this research is to gain inferences 
about the supply of recruits in a changing 
recruiting environment, the statistical results 
are limited to estimating quality changes 
within the range of the observations used in 
the study. Extensions are valuable but must 
be made with caution. 

The earnings ratio is the most significant 
variable for quality changes and has the 
largest elasticity. This result is important be- 
cause it indicates that the recruit quality 
responds to changes in military vis-a-vis 
civilian pay. Of course, only monetary earn- 
ings have been computed; but if the propor- 
tion of non-monetary to monetary earnings 
remains the same in both sectors over time, 
this restrictiveness does not affect our results. 
A problem might arise because traditionally 
non-monetary benefits have had a greater 
share of total earnings in the military sector 
and because the prospective recruit tends to 
underestimate the non-monetary pay. How- 
ever if, as appears likely, the proportion of 
military pay to non-monetary military bene- 
fits increases over time, then the supply re- 
sponse to total earnings will increase; that 
is, the pay elasticity has a downward bias 
and is conservative. Thus the understate- 
ment of total military pay is not critical to 
using the elasticity calculation in decision- 
making. Recruit quality does respond to pay 
increases and provides the Air Force with a 
device for controlling enlistee quality. 

The effect of draft pressure on airmen 
quality includes both components of draft 
pressure, D1 and D2 and the three environ- 
mental dummies, D(B), D(M), and D(V) 
The first component of draft pressure, al- 
though having a small negative effect on 
quality, is insignificant because in general 
the individuals feeling its effect have not had 
prior options to avoid the draft open to them 
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and hence tend to be the quality people. The 
second component of draft pressure is sig- 
nificantly positive in its effect on quality be- 
cause the Air Force can accept the better 
individuals from all those who seek other 
options. The size of the eligible pool is in- 
creased as this pressure increases and the 
Air Force, in creaming, raises its overall re- 
cruit quality level. 

The effects of these two components of 
draft pressure on quality are specifically at- 
tributable to the Selective Service mecha- 
nism once the exogenous effects of the Berlin 
buildup, the Kennedy marriage deferment, 
and the Vietnam war have been taken into 
consideration. Berlin had a positive effect 
on the quality of airmen because this rapid 
buildup tended to temporarily inflate the 
eligible pool of potential recruits. The mar- 
riage deferment and the Vietnam war de- 
pleted somewhat the eligible pool. Thus, 
young men of relatively lower quality were 
accepted into the Air Force so that the man- 
power requirements in any one period could 
be met; this action tended to depress the 
average quality of the recruit force. The im- 
portance of this reduction is indeed borne 
out by the highly significant coefficients for 
these latter two dummies. As a result, draft 
pressure is a phenomenon and cannot be 
completely captured in any one variable. 

As we posited earlier, the level of man- 
power requirements should be negatively 
correlated with the quality of the recruit 
force; and the size of the relevant eligible 
population should be positively correlated 
with recruit quality. The emphatic negative 
significance of the accessions variable with 
respect to quality underscores the validity of 
the creaming process in Air Force recruiting. 
But as the relevant population increases, the 
number of potential enlistees increases, 
tending to raise the average quality level of 
the recruit force for any given manpower 
requirement. 

The negative, insignificant effect of the 
unemployment variable was explained pre- 
viously. 

All of these effects can be summarized in 
an example below which assumes a hypo- 
thetical, but plausible, scenario. 
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EXAMPLE 


For example, we consider the 1967 levels 
of the different variables as the existing 
levels and some future period as the new 
levels. Thus, it seems plausible that as the 
size of the Armed Forces is reduced, the 
number of recruits will also be reduced by 
24.8 per cent from 109,000 to say, 82,000 air- 
men each year (approximately the number 
required to maintain a 2.5 million man total 
military). We assume that the eligible youth 
population increases 10.8 per cent, from 6,- 
918,000 to 7,668,000, and that their unemploy- 
ment rate will rise 25 per cent, from 12 per 
cent to 15 per cent. Finally, draft calls are 
assumed to be negligible so that the two 
draft pressure variables are reduced 100 per 
cent. But because draft calls were not zero 
for any period during 1959 to 1967, it must 
be noted that reducing draft pressure by 100 
per cent extends the example past the limits 
of our data. The interpretations of such ex- 
trapolations must be made with care. 

By assuming that civilian earnings in- 
crease by 6.1 per cent (which is probably an 
understatement), we obtain the percentage 
changes in the average quality of recruits as 
given in Table II.5.2. The small changes in 
the average quality level indicate that the 
Air Force will not have much trouble re- 
cruiting an airmen force of comparable qual- 
ity to the existing force. Thus, if military 
earnings do not change at all, the recruit 
quality will be reduced by less than one per 
cent. This small decline is due to the sub- 
stantial reduction in the manpower require- 
ments and the sizable increase in the eligible 
population of potential volunteers. These 
two changes quite offset the reduction in 
draft pressure and the increase in the un- 
employment rate. But remember we assume 
that the attitudes of youth toward military 
service have not changed, except as they are 
reflected in the trend from 1959 to 1967. If 
we assume that the attitudes of youth to- 
wards military service are reflected in their 
attitudes towards the Vietnam War and hence 
in Vietnam War's effect on the quality of re- 
cruits, and further if their aversion to the 
War and their negative effect on quality per- 
sists, then the quality of airmen recruits 
will decline by 4.51 percent. 


TABLE 11.5.2.—CHANGES IN QUALITY DUE TO CHANGES IN MILITARY EARNINGS FOR A GIVEN SCENARIO 


Present level Future level Percentchange 


VARIABLE 
Accessions 


Unemployment rate__ 
Draft pressure 1 
Draft pressure 2 


NO CHANGE IN ATTITUDES 


Constant military pay: 
Earnings ratio 
Average quality 


6.1 percent military pay increase: 
Earnings ratio 
Average quality 


X CHANGE IN ATTITUDES 

Constant military pay : 

Earnings ratio... 

Average quality. 
6.1 percent military pay increase: 

Earnings ratio. 

Average quality 
9.4 percent military 

Earnings ratio.. 

Average quality 


Similarly, if military earnings and civilian 
earnings increase at the same rate, the ayer- 
age quality of recruits will actually increase 
by 2.17 per cent if the attitudes of youths do 
not change. The average quality falls by 1.61 
per cent, however, if the attitudes do change 
as above. In fact, under the assumption of 


—24.8 
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—1000.0+6.00 
—100. 0—22. 00 
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—0.81 


0 
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0. 343 
60.770 


0.343 
60.770 


0. 343 
60.770 


—5.75 
—4.51 


0 
—1.61 
+3.29 

0 


an attitude change among young people, a 
military pay increase of 9.4 per cent is neces- 
sary to maintain a constant quality. 

To reiterate, then, we have not attempted 
to examine the levels of quality desired in 
airmen recruits. But within the present 
framework of defining the quality needed 
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and of obtaining that quality, we have iden- 
tified the determinants of the quality of re- 
cruits taken “in toto.” It is clear that mili- 
tary pay increases can increase the quality 
of recruits and that within the Air Force’s 
recruiting system, this is done by increasing 
the number of volunteers at all quality levels. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1Since this study is basically concerned 
with Air Force recruitment, the underlying 
model is essentially the same as “The Supply 
of Air Force Volunteers,” also in this volume. 
Because of this fact, many of the variables 
are identical. In these instances, lengthy ex- 
planations will not be repeated, but the 
reader will be referenced to the other paper. 

In general, the implications of the relevant 
variables for the quality of the recruit force 
are important enough to warrant separate 
delineation. Hence, to properly emphasize the 
dependent quality aspects of the model and 
to highlight the conclusions about quality, 
it is necessary to briefly restate the model. 
Such reiteration clarifies important concepts 
and facilities reading. 

2 Adequate mental quality. 

* Takes the best of the volunteer popula- 
tion. Given moral and physical acceptability, 
the Air Force prefers volunteers who score 
high on the Armed Forces Qualifying Test 
(AFQT) and the Airman Qualifying Exami- 
nation (AQE) to those who score low. 

*It is conceivable that the number of 
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vacancies is negative, but in that case, the 
problem addressed here is nonexistent. 

5See Albert Rees, “Information Networks 
in Labor Markets,” The American Economic 
Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, May 1966, pp. 559- 
566, for a discussion of the significance of 
operating at these margins in civilian labor 
markets. 

*In this case, the Air Force may be maxi- 
mizing the wrong function. In terms of its 
labor needs, it is not at all clear that it 
should attempt to enlist the best, i.e., the 
brightest volunteers. For example, reenlist- 
ment and mental ability appear to be in- 
versely correlated. 

7S. H. Altman, “Earnings, Unemployment, 
and the Supply of Enlisted Volunteers,” The 
Journal of Human Resources, Vol. IV, No. 1, 
Winter 1969, p. 41. In fact, the Air Force 
supplements the AFQT with the Airman 
Qualifying Examination (a more discrimi- 
nating test used for assignment purposes) 
and educational attainment as measures of 
quality, but the model will be developed in 
terms of a single measure. 

$ Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics, 
Macmillan and Co., London, 1961 (8th ed., 
1920), p. 557. 

*The percentile scores reflect the normal- 
ization of raw scores for the distribution of 
the population. The percentile distribution 
by AFQT was originally correlated and equat- 
ed with the Army General Qualification Test 
(AGQT) results of World War I. 

The current AFQT scores, as expressed in 
percentiles, relate to the World War II mo- 
bilization population, which presumably rep- 
resented the expected distributions by AGQT 
of the civilian manpower pool available then 
for military service. Actually, the AGQT was 
standardized on the military personnel, of- 
ficers and enlisted men, of all military serv- 
ices, as of the end of 1944. Since the exemp- 
tions and deferments from military service 
were then at a minimum, it was assumed that 
this military population may be taken as 
“unbiased representation of the civilain man- 
power too,” with respect to age, education, 
occupational status, and geographical dis- 
tribution. The current mobilization popula- 
tion might differ in its distribution from that 
of World War II. (Bernard D. Karpinos, “The 
Mental Qualification of American Youths for 
Military Service and its Relationship to Edu- 
cational Attainment,” Proceedings of the 
American Statistical Assoviation, 1966, p. 
96). 

In recent years, however, the AFQT has 
been restandardized to take account of 
changes in the educational standards of the 
relevant youth population. 

1 The elasticity of quality with respect to 
one of its determinants, say net advantages 
E, is defined as the percentage change in 
quality due to a given percentage change in 
net advantages: 


Elasticity 7AE aE/E ainE™ 


u Other decreasing elasticity forms are 
(i) Q=aot+ea1F, where ap<0, 
(ii) Q=ao+a: log E, 
Gii) log Q=aot+a:E-. 
The complementary supply function, how- 
ever, has been used by other authors, and 
seems appropriate: W. Y. Oi, “The Economic 
Cost of the Draft,” American Economic Re- 
view, Vol. LVII, No. 2, May 1967, pp. 39-62; 
and S. H. Altman and A. E. Fechter, “The 
Supply of Military Personnel in the Absence 
of a Draft,” American Economic Review, May 
1967, pp. 19-31. 
1% This elasticity fs easily derived by rewriting as 


Q*=1—a Fal, and using the definition of elasticity in 
the preceding footnote: (5.7) 


92° FE 
jE Q 
which reduces to 
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%The Air Force recruit distributions by 
AFQT were supplied by Alan Fechter of the 
Institute of Defense Analyses; they were orig- 
inally compiled by the U.S. Army Recruiting 
Command as reported by the Armed Forces 
Examining and Entrance Stations. 

“The earnings variable, E, is constructed 
in more detail in “The Supply of Airmen,” in 
this volume. 

15 Over 90 per cent of all enlistees (for all 
services) within the last 15 years have been 
under the age of 20 .. .” S. H. Altman, p. 41. 

18 Oi, “The Economic Cost of the Draft,” 
p. 43, footnote 7. 

1t Manpower Report of the President, U.S. 
Department of Labor, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., April 1968. 

18 See footnote, #16. 

1$ While a single estimation equation for a 
single population is shown, different estima- 
tions were performed for three different popu- 
lations, 16-19, 18-24, and 16-24. Elasticities 
were computed for the various results. In ad- 
dition, equations that used the unemploy- 
ment residual after correcting for military 
accessions were estimated. All of these results 
are available upon request. 

% The negative elasticity for unemployment 
implies that unemployment has an asym- 
metric effect on the quality distribution. Un- 
employment affects less qualified youths the 
most. Because these youths have the poorest 
alternatives, they tend to volunteer at in- 
creased rates during periods of high unem- 
ployment. The net effect, then, is to reduce 
the average quality level of Air Force volun- 
teers. However, not too much emphasis 
should be given to this variable because it is 
statistically insignificant. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, both 
of these studies by Gates Commission 
staff erase any doubt that the quality of 
our Armed Forces would be reduced un- 
der an all-volunteer system. 

There have been presented no contra- 
dicting material or studies, only vague 
apprehension based on narrowly defined 
examples from early 1970 and earlier. 

And even those statistics do not con- 
tradict the Gates Commission analyses. 

We also have had raised both in the 
discussion yesterday and before the com- 
mittees of the House and Senate exactly 
what accession rates are required to 
maintain the force level requested by the 
Department of Defense and the force 
levels recommended by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

I wish to quote from a letter I received 
on May 27, 1971, from Robert C. Taber, 
lieutenant general, U.S. Army, Prin- 
cipal Deputy to the Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower and Reserve Affairs. 

In these two or three quotations we get 
to the very crux of the questions raised 
yesterday on the floor in the debate that 
was pursued on the question of accession 
rates. 

Quoting from General Taber’s letter, 
he stated: 

We estimate that a reduction of end 
strength to the 2.4 million level would re- 
sult— 


which is the level recommended by the 
Committee on Armed Services— 
in an accession requirement of 432,000 new 


enlistees for all four services in FY 1971 as- 
suming that the services do not expand their 


early release programs. 


I continue the quotation: 

Mr. Kelley's early estimate of a potential 
shortfall of 110,000—130,000 enlistees for a 2,- 
505 million force would be reduced to a po- 
tential shortfall of 24,000-44,000 for a 2.4 
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million force assuming passage of the Ad- 
ministration’s program, This estimate as- 
sumes that the number of men leaving sery- 
ice in FY 1972 will be the same as the esti- 
mates prepared in conjunction with the 
budget. If there were a reduction of 100,000 
in Army end strength an expanded early re- 
lease program might be necessary and the ac- 
cession requirements and shortfall would be 
larger than 24,000-44,000 in the absence 
of the draft. 


Let me just reiterate in very simple 
terms that if we go with the Senate 
Armed Services Committee’s recom- 
mendation of a level of a 2.4 million 
force, we would have a shortfall of 24,000 
to 44,000 for fiscal 1972. This does not 
include the statement that we made yes- 
terday relating to other job categories 
and job descriptions to which military 
personnel, those who have been trained 
for military purposes, are placed in. 

Let me give just a further example 
of what I mean. In the Armed Forces 
Journal of May 17, 1971, Mr. Brooke Ni- 
hart had an interview with Lt. Gen. 
George I. Forsythe, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Army and Chief of 
Staff for a Modern Voluntary Army. 
This is one of the statements made and 
a part of the interview to which I refer: 

Prime spending target for the $18.7-mil- 
lion was improvement in soldier and leader 
professionalism. Today there are a “guess- 
timated” 35,000 soldiers on KP throughout 
the Army and 60,000 cutting grass and per- 
forming other household chores, Forsythe 
noted. This means that about 95,000 soldiers 
are not performing their primary duties or 
training for them, he explained. It also 
means that unit leaders in training are not 
training with full T/O organizations. Train- 
ing is less effective, leaders learn less, and 
overall esprit is lowered, he observed. 


Again, if we take the Senate Armed 
Services Committee level of 2.4 million, 
a shortfall of 24,000 to 44,000 is all that 
we would experience if we permitted the 
draft to expire on June 30. We could 
take just the 35,000 soldiers who are on 
KP duty or the 60,000 who are cutting 
grass today and more than meet that 
shortfall by putting these men to work 
on military posts and military assign- 
ments, when they are now working in 
areas that could be civilianized. 

I want to emphasize again, as we did 
yesterday, that we do not offer this 
amendment lightly or without due re- 
gard for the military requirements of our 
Nation. We who offer this amendment to 
end the draft on June 30 through non- 
renewal of the President’s induction 
powers do so with a grave sense of re- 
sponsibility to our national defense pro- 
gram, but what we are saying in effect 
is that the Nation’s military organiza- 
tion, through their own internal policies, 
can provide sufficient manpower to meet 
the Nation’s military levels as recom- 
mended by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and, with other reorganiza- 
tions, they could meet the administra- 
tion’s end strength recommendation, 
2.505 million for fiscal year 1972. 

That is why I feel we could take the 
action necessary to abolish the draft and 
thus do much to heal the wounds of this 
country and create a reconciliation 
among people who find the involuntary 
servitude of the draft to be repugnant to 
their own consciences and repugnant to 
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their own philosophy of life. As a result 
some have turned either to having to 
face jail or the stigma of leaving this 
country and joining with more than 
60,000 other young men who have left 
this country to escape the draft, and who 
represent a great resource that this Na- 
tion cannot continue to lose. 

I think, in the overall picture, we 
would have a stronger more effective 
military, by having it on the basis of our 
voluntary proposal, and it would be more 
in keeping with 160 years of the tradition 
of this Nation, and would certainly be 
far more in keeping with the tradition 
and heritage of freedom that this Nation 
was founded upon. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I be permitted to 
speak for 5 minutes without the time be- 
ing charged against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WHERE IS THE REVENUE 
TO SHARE? 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
yesterday and again today, the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives are having quite a go as to whether 
there should be revenue sharing. Mr. 
President, I ask this question: Where is 
the revenue to share? 

The fact is that, for the fiscal year 
which ends this month, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have a Federal funds deficit 
of $25 billion. Under the administra- 
tion’s own calculations, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have a Federal funds deficit 
for the new fiscal year which begins July 
1 of $23 billion. So, Mr. President, in 
these 2 fiscal years, the one which ends 
at the end of this month and the other 
which begins July 1, the Federal Govern- 
ment, will have a Federal funds deficit 
for the 2-year period of at least $48 
billion. 

So I say, Mr. President, that, when they 
talk about revenue sharing, I would like 
to have someone answer my question as 
to where the revenue is to come from. 
I say again that the Federal Government 
will end its fiscal year this month with 
a deficit of $25 billion, and next year it 
will have a deficit of at least $23 billion. 

Let me mention one or two more fig- 
ures. In the budget which Congress is 
now considering, there is an item for in- 
terest charges, and that figure is $21 bil- 
lion. The American taxpayers are paying, 
for interest on the national debt alone, 
$21 billion per year. The national debt 
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has increased, from May 1970, to May 
1971, a 1-year period, by $25 billion. So I 
say that, for all of this talk about revenue 
sharing, the Federal Government does 
not have any revenue to share. It is in 
debt. It is in the hole by $25 billion in 
this one fiscal year. It has a national debt 
approaching $400 billion. 

So, Mr. President, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the House Committee 
on Ways and Means consider this mat- 
ter of revenue sharing, I hope that some- 
where along the line, someone will bring 
out just where this revenue is that vari- 
ous persons plan to share with the States 
and the localities. The facts show that 
the Federal Government is deeply in debt, 
and is continuing to go more and more 
in debt with more and more deficit spend- 
ing. 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum cal] be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 


amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending order of the business before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is amendment No. 106 
to amendment No. 76. 

Mr. STENNIS. The pending amend- 
ment is what we call the Hatfield amend- 
ment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want to 
speak today on some aspects of the Gates 
Commission’s suggestion that the draft 
could be ended this summer and also on 
some of the points raised in this connec- 
tion by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon in his speech yesterday. 

First of all, I want to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon for pro- 
viding me with a copy of the speech that 
I could study before the record came out 
this morning. This helped me analyze 
some of the discrepancies and misunder- 
standings between our previous state- 
ments and I believe it will help clarify 
the record here today. 

Mr. President, if I may turn aside at 
this point to procedural matters that I 
meant to mention, I have at my desk a 
list of the remaining amendments—that 
is, amendments that have been filed to 
the bill and have not yet been disposed of. 
Of course, we have to dispose of two of 
those amendments tomorrow. 

Let me urge all those who have filed 
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amendments to come in now and call up 
their amendments when they can. I will 
be very glad to enter into unanimous- 
consent agreements for votes, and we 
will dispose of those just as fast as we 
possibly can. 

This bill, as I see it, must pass by 
June 30. Otherwise, there will be a very 
distressing situation in our military sery- 
ices and in the security of our Nation. 

I do not like the idea of having to ask 
the Senate to vote for cloture, and I 
do not like for the Senate to have to 
vote it, if it sees fit to do so, because 
that would cut off the debate on amend- 
ments to a large degree. It is thought 
that each Senator has an hour on each 
remaining amendment, but that is not 
the rule. If cloture is imposed, each Sen- 
ator has just one hour total time. No 
other Senator can transfer to that Sen- 
ator any additional time. There will be 
one hour on the bill and all pending 
amendments. Therefore, I hope that a 
cloture motion will not be filed or have 
to be filed; but it may, and to keep from 
getting caught under a cloture provi- 
sion, if it is imposed, I urge all Senators 
to come and see if we cannot get together 
on some time and dispose of their amend- 
ments next week—some of them on very 
short notice. I promise to be ready, and 
other members of the committee will be 
ready, to take up any and all of them as 
quickly as we can dispose of them. 

I have said that, if necessary to dis< 
pose of the amendments, I would have 
to resort to the procedure of calling them 
up myself, but I do not think that will 
prove to be necessary. I do not want to 
move to table any amendment, but in the 
course of time that may become neces- 
sary, because very respected Senators 
who are honest about it have said that 
they are going to try to filibuster this bill 
to death and not let it pass in any form. 
They have been very considerate about 
it so far, however, and have been agree- 
ing to dispose of amendments. That is 
part of the background, and we just have 
to face the facts. 

Two or three Senators have mentioned 
to me taking up their amendments next 
week. I have not promised any Senator 
that he would come first, so far as I am 
concerned. I said that we are operating 
under agreed time now and we have to 
put those on the back burner for the time 
being. But I am announcing to everyone 
now that beginning Saturday, if we have 
a Saturday session, or beginning Mon- 
day, if we do not have a Saturday ses- 
sion, I will be ready to try to reach agree- 
ment on any and all amendments. I urge 
Senators to come forth and let us see 
whether we can dispose of all amend- 
ments and then, I hope, pass the bill. 

Before turning to some of the state- 
ments in yesterday’s speech by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon, I want 
to say a few words about the Gates rec- 
ommendations in general. As I said yes- 
terday, like many economic analyses, 
the analysis done for the Gates Commis- 
sion was more valid with respect to a 
static condition than with respect to the 
dynamic problem of changing from one 
military manpower system to another. 
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I speak of this Commission and its 
analysis with the greatest respect. But it 
is more of an economic analysis and 
estimate of what the power of money 
can do than it is an analysis of the prob- 
lem of changing from one system of sup- 
plying manpower in such a critical area 
to another. 

I believe it is fair to say that the Com- 
mission staff and the Commission mem- 
bers did very little analysis to support 
the proposition that an all volunteer 
armed force could be reached during 
the summer of 1971. They did not have 
that specific problem on their door- 
step. But when the burden shifted over 
to the men who did have that problem, 
they rejected the Gates Commission rec- 
ommendations—that is, the Department 
of Defense, the White House staff, and 
the President of the United States. There 
was also the problem of going from one 
system to the other and they said, in 
effect, that it could not now be done. 
That is a highly significant point in this 
debate, not that they are superior men 
to the membership on the Gates Commis- 
sion but because their problem and their 
assignment were different. So when it 
came to implementing the Gates Com- 
mission, going over in transition to an- 
other system, they said, no, that it could 
not be done. The President did not ask 
for 1 year to get ready. He clung to the 
idea that it could be done in time, but 
he did not have 1 year, he said 2 years 
to do it, as a minimum. That is the is- 
sue that will be up tomorrow on the 
second vote, but it is more acute than 
that on the issue coming up on the first 
vote, the Hatfield amendment, which 
says in effect that we do not need any 
more time, that we can do it now. 

I believe it is also fair to say that the 
problems of making a transition from 
one military manpower procurement sys- 
tem to another were really not fully or 
carefully examined by the Commission. 
What the Commission report essentially 
deals with is a future, ideal, stable world 
in which an All-Volunteer Armed Force 
has already been established. For those 
conditions, they examine annual man- 
power requirements, annual training re- 
quirements, and so on. What I say is no 
reflection on them. They analyzed the 
problems that economists can most easily 
examine. But we here have to examine a 
much harder question in deciding 
whether or not to vote for this amend- 
ment or the amendment proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SCHWEIKER) to terminate the draft 
within the next year. We have to analyze 
the very severe problems of making a 
transition from a military manpower 
system that relies on draftees and draft- 
motivated enlistees for substantially over 
half of its new men to a Manpower sys- 
tem that relies entirely on economic in- 
centives and personal commitment to 
attract sufficient men into the Armed 
Forces. That is the contrast, Mr. Presi- 
dent, going from one to the other, that 
the second one will rely on economic in- 
centives and merely personal commit- 
ment. 

I believe that one of the most deceptive 
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features of the Gates Commission report 
is the constant focusing on the number 
of total men in the Armed Forces. This 
is deceptive in two ways. 

It is deceptive because it implies that 
the problem of achieving an all-volun- 
teer armed force is really a very small 
one, It does this by burying the very im- 
portant problem of accessions for the 
Armed Forces—that is the same thing as 
saying the numbers of new men required 
each year—in the total numbers of men 
in the Armed Forces, That total is buried 
in the total number of men in the Armed 
Forces. As an illustration, since about 
1966, approximately a third of our mili- 
tary manpower has been supplied by the 
draft and at least another third has been 
supplied by draft-motivated enlistees. 
Thus, what we are really dealing with in 
this debate is the question of how to re- 
place a system which provides, directly 
and indirectly, two-thirds or more of our 
new men every year as contrasted with 
a system which operates on entirely dif- 
ferent incentives. The Gates Commission 
report continually and systematically 
emphasizes that the new men provided 
by the draft are only a small percentage 
of the total men in the Armed Forces, 
thereby implying that the problems cre- 
ated by ending the draft would be very 
small indeed. This is a bit like saying 
that if your income is reduced by two- 
thirds—with only some small hope of re- 
placing that loss of income through an- 
other job—you do not have any real 
problem because you have a small savings 
account. 

That savings account will run out 
mighty fast, Mr. President, and this 
manpower account we have in the Serv- 
ices now will also run out mighty fast, if 
we have no Selective Service. 

A second way the Gates Commission 
report is deceptive in its emphasis on to- 
tal numbers is that it substantially ne- 
glects the problem of quality in man- 
power. 

That is the most important point about 
this debate. The Gates Commission, as a 
whole, talks about manpower as being 
a group of numerical bodies. However, we 
do not make an army out of those men. 
We do not make an air force, a navy, or 
a marine corps out of those men. There 
must be great emphasis on their quality. 
And here I am not suggesting by any 
means that all of those men lack quality 
or character but, as I said yesterday with 
all the emphasis I could, out of these men 
we must find the talent, we must find 
enough aptitude, we must find enough 
men who can be taught a great deal about 
electronics, for instance. We must find 
enough men who have a superior dedica- 
tion, an intellectual honesty, and the high 
integrity which is so essential in placing 
them in key positions in our Polaris sub- 
marines all over the world, or aboard our 
aircraft carriers—which is the greatest 
psychological military power, I think, 
that we possess. We must have those 
kinds of men down beside the missile 
silos which are our first line of deterrent. 
They have to meet superior qualifica- 
tions. 
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The 211-page Gates Commission report 
devotes less than 4 pages to this im- 
portant issue of quality although several 
supporting studies were done on it. The 
primary supporting study “Qualitative 
Requirements of the Armed Forces” 
points out that there is good evidence to 
support the proposition that, both in 
years of schooling and in comparative 
test scores, draftees score higher than 
volunteers. It is not surprising that 
draftees score higher in both years of 
schooling and in comparative test scores 
than do the volunteers. The study goes 
on to state on page I-1216 that the data 
also implied that in the absence of a draft 
the services are likely to lose many highly 
educated draft-motivated volunteers. 

That is obvious. I found in my travels, 
visiting the GI’s, which I mentioned yes- 
terday, highly intelligent, well educated, 
and indispensable men in the units I was 
talking about. If they were volunteers at 
all, they were there under the draft-mo- 
tivated inducement as a group. It will be 
a distinct loss to our country to lose such 
men. 

This important study done by the 
Gates Commission itself points out that 
there are two ways in which the quality 
of the men in our Armed Forces will be 
degraded by ending the draft. First, we 
will lose the more able draftees them- 
selves. Second, we will lose the more able 
draft-motivated volunteers. Throughout 
my life I have observed, in the case of 
volunteers, that there runs a thread 
through all the qualifications of the true 
volunteer. Some men like the service. It 
appeals to them. They feel that they have 
an obligation, and it comes forward in 
their minds and prompts them. They are 
true volunteers. Many of these men get 
adapted to the situation, and they re- 
enlist. Many of them stay on as enlisted 
men for the active years of their life. 
Many of them go on to make the finest 
type of officers. Among that group that I 
am talking about we find these essential 
master sergeants, first sergeants, and 
others of that type that are the back- 
bone, to a large degree, of the system. 

So when I make statements here tend- 
ing to downgrade some of the personnel, 
I am always excepting the fine men 
whom I have just described. 

The Senator from Oregon asked me 
yesterday on the floor if I was familiar 
with these supporting studies prepared 
by the Gates Commission. It is extremely 
important, I believe, that the primary 
study on quality done for the Gates 
Commission, admits that the draft is 
responsibile for bringing into the Armed 
Forces the type of men who we would 
all agree are necessary to maintain the 
complex modern weapons now possessed 
by all of the services. The solution to this 
grave problem, as proposed by the study 
and by the Commission itself, however, 
is a very troubling one. I believe most 
Members of this Body will be quite sur- 
prised to learn that an important part 
of the solution recommended by the 
Gates Commission was actually to lower 
the standards for men coming into our 
Armed Forces. The Gates report states 
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on page 46 that experimental programs 
show “that men with lower Armed 
Forces qualification test scores and less 
schooling can achieve acceptable levels 
of performance.” The backup study is 
more frank. It states on page I-2-47 
that— 

The relaxed mental standards applicable 
to project 100,000 can provide the requisite 
quality to effectively man the enlisted billets 
in an All-Volunteer Force.” 


This Project 100,000 was the name 
given to a movement several years ago to 
take in more men designated as mental 
group 4, the lowest acceptable level, the 
lowest mental group now permitted to 
join. That is the reference in this state- 
ment by the Commission that they would 
relax the mental standards. We are not 
talking about relaxing and sleeping in 
the shade of a tree. They meant lower 
mental standards. 

I dwell upon this because it is not a 
mew concern. It is a concern that I 
have had for years. The study states that 
the relaxed mental standards applicable 
to project 100,000 can provide the req- 
uisite number of men to effectively 
man the enlisted billets in an all-volun- 
teer force. This means that a larger 
number of men in what is called mental 
group 4—the lowest mental group now 
permitted by law to enter the Armed 
Forces—would provide a significant per- 
centage of the enlisted men in all of our 
services, including the Navy and the Air 
Force. 

That is what I think it means, and 
that figure would run somewhere around 
20 percent. 

To back that up, I quote a sergeant 
with whom I spoke last year. I do not 
know whether he had seen the Gates 
Commission report, much less read it. 
However, I met with him under the trees 
in company with the commanding officer 
of this post. We shook hands, and I asked 
him in the presence of the commanding 
officer—which was contrary to my usual 
pattern—what he thought about the so- 
called all-volunteer army. 

He said, “Well, I don’t think much of 
it. If you are going to do anything that 
brings in a lower standard than we have 
to take in now, I am getting out.” That 
was his blunt statement there in the 
presence of the commanding general. 

I asked him later how long he had 
been in the service. He said 22 years. He 
had a personality. He had a barrel chest 
and rawbone features that would let one 
know he was a real sergeant. He said in 
effect that we had better stop taking in 
so many of these lower mentality men. I 
am just being brutally frank about these 
things. 

That is not the only evidence I have 
run into. I am for the man who wears 
the uniform, and I will back him up. But 
we are not making any headway this way. 
The Army gets the little end of things, 
too. I stand up for the Army, but this 
manpower problem that we are trying 
to get into this volunteer concept will 
apply not only to the Army, but also to 
the Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine 
Corps. These other services have more 
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attractive positions to offer. That is a 
part of life. There may be something in 
the Army that a man likes on a particu- 
lar basis. However, the other services are 
not any more honorable, not one bit. My 
hat is off to the Army. However, we are 
dealing here with our security, and we 
are dealing with the most important 
element in all of this military organiza- 
tion. 

As I have reminded the Members of 
this body numerous times during the 
course of this debate, the main issue here 
is not the war in Vietnam. 

I know how we all feel about the war. 
We want it to be over. The people want 
it to be over. But the main issue here is 
not the war in Vietnam. The main issue 
here is not the balance of payments in 
Western Europe, although that is an im- 
portant point. The main issue is what 
kind of men we are going to have to 
maintain our own security here at home, 
in the 48 contiguous States and, of course, 
Alaska and Hawaii. I am speaking of 
the individual, the man in the uniform, 
his integrity, honor, character, mentality, 
attitude, aptitude, and alertness. 

We cannot go down to the marketplace 
and buy a soldier. We have to make a sol- 
dier. We have to make an airman. 

I do not think we will ever reach the 
point where we can put a dollar value on 
the men or have a system that relies 
solely upon the salaries and other attrac- 
tions to get the kind of men we want. We 
will get some of the kind we want. But 
in a group of nearly 244 million men on 
up, we will not get enough of the right 
kind. We will get some of the right kind, 
but not enough of the right kind. We 
might as well face this. We will be forced 
to take men that are inferior, a great deal 
of them. We will find that out, and we 
will abandon this system if we go into it 
and have to start over again after having 
spent billions of dollars. 

I warn the Senate now that in my 
judgment that is what will happen. After 
having spent billions of dollars, we will go 
back in and have to rebuild these serv- 
ices, particularly the Army. The only 
thing we will have left at all is the in- 
creased salaries, some of which are justi- 
fied. But I think we would be out extra 
billions of dollars that had been spent in 
the wrong way. 

Mr. President, that is the main issue. 
That is the manpower bill about which 
we are talking. That is the Selective 
Service Act. 

Forty-two percent of the first-term en- 
listed men on our Polaris submarines are 
draft motivated enlistees. That is the 
Navy. Every one of them volunteered. 
But 42 percent of those who are first- 
term enlisted men worked their way up 
to Polaris submarine crews and they were 
draft motivated enlistees. Under a vol- 
unteer army would there be pressures to 
require us to man our Polaris submarines 
with men who only barely meet accepta- 
ble standards? 

Forty-seven percent of the first-term 
enlisted men who keep our Strategic Air 
Command bombers fiying are draft mo- 
tivated. Think of that, Mr. President, 47 
percent of the first-term enlisted men 
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who keep our Strategic Air Command 
bombers flying are draft-motivated. In 
other words, we would not have them if 
it had not been for the influence of the 
draft. That is what the record shows. 

Yesterday I illustrated that point by 
referring to men at the Lackland Air 
Force Base, some of whom had gotten 
there the night before and had not yet 
gotten to the barber shop to have their 
long hair cut off when I talked to them. 
I said to them that the record showed 
they were volunteers. They laughed at 
the idea that they were volunteers. 

I followed up on that point and found 
that these young men who worked their 
way up to these highly important posi- 
tions, such as those connected with keep- 
ing our Strategic Air Command bombers 
flying, are draft-motivated. Forty-seven 
percent of the first-termers are draft- 
motivated. 

By ending the draft do we want to cre- 
ate the risk that some of these men will 
only be slightly above the minimum men- 
tal requirements for performing simple 
mechanical tasks? These are serious 
problems. What kind of men do we want 
in our Armed Forces is an important 
question and the Gates Commission’s 
preoccupation with overall numbers and 
its easy acceptance of degraded mental 
requirements is most serious indeed. 

It is the most serious point against the 
report. There are other points on which 
I disagree with both the Gates Commis- 
sion and the Senator from Oregon. I will 
turn to those in a moment. But these 
other issues deal with disputes about the 
numbers of men who can be obtained 
without the draft. I echo and re-echo the 
statement of this sergeant out under the 
shade tree in the presence of the com- 
manding general. He said, “What we 
need are quality men, out of which we 
can make men,” and he said, “If we 
cannot get them I am going to get out.” 
These other disputes which I refer to 
tend to dissolve into differences of de- 
gree. But I believe the important issue 
of quality is the one which the Members 
of this body should concentrate on dur- 
ing this debate. I believe each Member 
should ask himself if he wants to run 
the risk of changing not only the system 
by which our military manpower is 
acquired, but also the entire character 
and quality of our Armed Forces by vot- 
ing for either of the two amendments be- 
fore us on Friday. 

The amendment of our distinguished 
friend from Oregon does not give suffi- 
cient time. It gives less than 1 month 
to get ready. By the time that bill reaches 
the President’s desk that month will be 
gone. 

There is one virtue of the report of the 
Gates Commission. They recommended a 
termination date of June 30, 1971. The 
report was submitted last March. It did 
have the virtue of a time period of ap- 
proximately 15 months to get ready for 
this transition. However, instead of that, 
what did the President and the Secretary 
of Defense and all the Chiefs of Staff of 
the services do? Instead of getting ready 
during that 15-month period, they made 
a plan to deliberately do something else, 
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something other than that which was 
recommended in the Gates Commission 
report. The recommendation is in line 
somewhat with what the President said 
before, but when they got down to im- 
plementing and carrying out this plan on 
paper, they found it could not be done, 
at least quickly. So they turned to the 
only alternative they had and they said, 
“Give us the old system for at least 2 
more years.” They did not have to refer 
anything to a commission to find out 
that was necessary. They did not have to 
go to the Library of Congress and look up 
any statistics. That is just their com- 
monsense. Their obligation and respon- 
sibility made it necessary to have an 
alternative of some kind, and this was 
the alternative they asked for. I com- 
mend them highly for trying to get an 
alternative. 

I do not think they can get it in 2 
years, but they think they can. I am 
speaking in this context also of the 
Schweiker amendment which is coming 
on the second vote tomorrow, which 
would cut the draft to 1 year. 

Turning now to the issues regarding 
the numbers of men in our Armed Forces, 
the Senator from Oregon stated yester- 
day that the accession requirements— 
the requirements for new men coming 
into the Armed Forces—in fiscal years 
1972 and 1973—would be considerably 
lower than some previous estimates. He 
estimates that, if the draft were ended 
now, we might, in fiscal year 1972 be 
only 113,000 men short of that required 
in our armed services. He then estimates 
that without the draft during fiscal year 
1973 we might be only 145,000 men short 
of our requirements. The Senator from 
Oregon takes each of these gaps some- 
what lightly and disputes whether or not 
they would in fact occur. But the impor- 
tant point is that I do not believe he has 
fully explained in his speech that these 
gaps are cumulative. As Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Kelley pointed out in his 
testimony before the Armed Services 
Committee in response to a question from 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. DoMINIcK) : 

The fiscal year 1973 shortfall in accessions 
would be added to the fiscal year 1972 short- 
fall in accessions to determine the shortfall 
by June 30, 1973. 


In other words, I believe the Senator 
from Oregon has neglected a very funda- 
mental problem with regard to the end 
of the draft. These gaps of 100,000 to 
200,000 men which would not be filled 
each year without the draft accumulate. 
Again we should not bury the problem 
in the overall numbers of our Armed 
Forces. That is a bit like saying that it 
is not too serious if our personal expenses 
only exceed our income by a few hun- 
dred dollars each month, After a few 
months a person who thought this way 
could be in very serious financial trouble, 
and the same type of reasoning applies to 
the problem of acquiring military man- 
power. 

The Senator from Oregon argues that 
the estimates of the gaps in our man- 
power needs which he has used are in- 
flated ones because they depend partly 
on internal Defense Department policies. 
First of all, he seems to imply that since 
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the manpower needs of the Department 
of Defense are slightly above those esti- 
mated by the Gates Commission, this 
means that the Defense Department 
force requirements were changed. I know 
of no evidence to support this. The Gates 
Commission, for all its expertise, has 
never been charged with setting our mil- 
itary manpower requirements. Second, he 
states that the Army early release policy 
increases the number of men leaving the 
Armed Forces and therefore overstates 
the requirements for any accessions. The 
early release policy was instituted to re- 
duce the numbers of men who, after a 
tour in Vietnam, would be required to 
serve for only a few months in a unit in 
the United States before their 2-year 
tour was completed. I believe this was a 
wise policy, but in any case it is being 
reduced as the numbers of men in Viet- 
nam decline. Third, he states that there 
has been a sharp expansion in the Army 
2-year enlistment program. I have been 
told that there has been no reduction 
in effort to obtain 3-year enlistments for 
the Army, but that 2-year enlistments 
were increased in cases where 3-year en- 
listments could not be obtained. Thus, I 
do not believe any of the cases cited 
by the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon support the proposition that internal 
Defense Department policies have in- 
flated the requirements for manpower. 
It is simply the case that fiscal years 
1969 and 1970 were big enlistment years 
for all the services. This means that a 
large number of 3- and 4-year enlist- 
ments will expire in fiscal year 1973 and 
that large numbers of men will have to 
be replaced in that year. 

Mr. President, that is particular per- 
tinent with reference to the second 
amendment that is to be voted on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ore- 
gon has made two arguments about this. 
First of all he says that some have 
argued that there would be a “shortfall” 
of 336,000 men for the Army in fiscal 
year 1973. “Shortfall,” as he himself de- 
fines it, is the difference between the 
men the services need and the number 
they would obtain. Now, no one that I 
know has made such a claim. I have re- 
viewed my own remarks on the matter, 
and when I discussed this subject on 
May 11, I clearly stated that this num- 
ber would be, approximately, the Army’s 
requirement for “new men”—that is the 
same thing as accessions, or gross man- 
power requirements. If someone has told 
the Senator from Oregon differently— 
and that “someone” is unspecified in his 
speech—I very respectfully say he was 
mistaken. But I believe the Senator from 
Oregon would agree that he was mis- 
taken about this charge that someone 
had given him an inflated estimate, since 
he uses the figure, 336,000 later correctly 
in his speech—as the number of acces- 
sions. 

The Senator from Oregon has also 
argued that the stated requirement of 
336,000 accessions for the Army during 
fiscal year 1973 is “highly dubious.” In 
order to refute this estimate he relies 
totally upon the fact that in 1959 the 
total number of men enlisting in all the 
services was 340,000. Based on that, he 
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argues that, since the total Defense De- 
partment enlisted personnel requirement 
for 1959 was 340,000, it is doubtful that 
the Army alone could require 336,000 
new men in fiscal year 1973, when the 
force levels are supposed to be approxi- 
mately the same. There are two points 
to be made about this. 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon has ignored the fact that there were 
111,000 draftees in 1959; so the total ac- 
cessions in that year were 451,000, not 
340,000. I do not know if the accession 
requirement of 336,000 for the Army in 
fiscal year 1973 is precisely accurate, but 
I believe it is roughly correct as it was 
given to me because the numbers of en- 
listments which will expire that year are 
so high. The best figures I have indicate 
that the Army alone will lose during 
fiscal year 1973 111,000 men who were 
inducted in fiscal year 1971; 119,000 men 
who enlisted in fiscal year 1970, includ- 
ing draftees who had converted to Reg- 
ular Army status; 65,000 enlistees who 
will be reaching the end of their serv- 
ice; and 43,000 who enlisted in fiscal 
year 1971 for 2 years. Reenlistments will 
approximately equal the number of men 
who are lost through early releases and 
attrition. This will result in total net 
losses of about 330,000 to 340,000 for fis- 
cal year 1973. This is the most up-to- 
date data which I have. I offer it to the 
Senator in good faith. I do not believe 
it to be inflated; at least it is not as 
inflated as his estimate for the total en- 
listed requirement for 1959, was deflated 
by his having forgotten about or over- 
looked the draftees in that year. 

This Army accession requirement could 
be somewhat reduced by either of two 
steps. It has to be emphasized here, and 
I do emphasize, that no one could be 
absolutely accurate about these figures. 
The matter of estimates has to creep 
in. We have all done the best we could. 

One step to reduce the Army accession 
requirement would be to release early 
some of the men due to leave in 1973, 
so that they would have to be replaced 
in 1972 instead. This might smooth out 
the Army’s manpower schedules some- 
what, but it would, of course, increase 
manpower requirements in 1972. Also, the 
Senator has already expressed himself 
as opposed to the early release program. 
Another possibility is that further re- 
duction might be made in the Army in 
1973. I point out that a significant re- 
duction has already been recommended 
by our committee for 1972, and I believe 
that any suggestion of further cuts in 
1973 is at best only speculative at this 
point. 

Mr. President, I have already said that 
if conditions permit I would favor some 
further reductions for 1973. But those 
matters have to be very speculative. I 
would not think of committing myself to 
anything definite on that point as yet. 

The Senator also made certain argu- 
ments which purport to show that the 
number of men needed by the Army is 
overstated by 73,000 because of several 
factors. First, that there is a ban against 
reenlistment of men who have been ac- 
cepted on the basis of lower mental 
standards and men who entered with 
physical defects under Project 100,000, 
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I am told that, as is the case for other 
enlisted men, these men admitted under 
lower standards can, in fact, reenlist if 
they are qualified to do so in the judg- 
ment of their commanding officer. I 
would certainly be opposed to degrading 
the standards for the men in our Armed 
Forces generally but a further degrada- 
tion to permit such a man to reenlist 
even if his commanding officer believes 
it unwise would seem to me to be the 
height of folly. 

The assumption that 16,000 to 20,000 
men could be saved because the military 
training establisk:ment is “noneffective” 
is not supported by analysis. It is simply 
asserted. 

Thus I believe there is little to support 
the proposition advanced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon that the 
overall manpower levels required by the 
Department of Defense are overstated. 

Before leaving this general subject I 
must say just a word about the alleged 
different sets of statistics regarding com- 
bat enlistments to which the Senator 
from Oregon said yesterday he had ob- 
tained from the Department of Defense 
by telephone calls. He said that it was 
first told to him that 33,000 of 50,000 men 
would be needed in the combat arms an- 
nually in fiscal years 1972 and 1973. This 
is a statement of a requirement. He then 
said that the second and third projec- 
tions for fiscal years 1972 and 1973 were 
that according to one source, an average 
of 300 volunteers per month enlisted in 
the combat arms, but according to an- 
other source 600 to 1,400 men had en- 
listed in these arms in March and April. 

Now if one asks a grocer first how 
many oranges he has in stock, then how 
many grapefruit, and finally how many 
lemons, it is a bit unfair to charge that 
grocer with giving three different esti- 
mates for citrus fruits. According to his 
speech the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon at first obtained statistics about 
the requirements for combat arms, He 
then asked for and obtained statistics 
about the average number of men who 
enlist in combat arms, and finally he 
asked for and obained stati:tics about the 
enlistments in 2 specific months, Iam not 
surprised that he got three different 
sets of numbers. 

He easily may have been given num- 
bers on the same subject that varied by 
several thousand, however, I do not dis- 
pute that. As I have said, these figures 
are only estimates, several offices work on 
this problem, and under those circum- 
stances I would be surprised if there were 
not varying estimates. 

Finally, the Senator from Oregon has 
argued that, since combat enlistments 
have increased because of the opportu- 
nity which the Army now gives men to 
be assigned to Europe if they enlist, 
rather than to Vietnam, that this larger 
number of enlistments in the combat 
arms may be added into the total of “true 
volunteers” which will help satisfy our 
ground combat arms requirements. I 
would ask the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon on what basis he assumes that 
men who enlist in the Army in order to 
avoid the draft and obtain an assignment 
in Europe are “true” volunteers? 

The Senator from Oregon has some 
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interesting figures about combat enlist- 
ments. 

He first adds to the men who enlist 
for ground combat assignments the num- 
ber of men wh enlist for elite para- 
troops and special forces and counts 
them as true volunteers for ground com- 
bat. Now these elite corps requirements 
are not counted as ground combat re- 
quirements by the Army. Ground combat 
requirements are infantry, artillery, and 
armor. If the Senator is going to count 
the men who volunteer for these elite 
corps as volunteers for ground combat 
units, then he must also increase the re- 
quirements. He cannot legitimately ask 
the Pentagon to estimate its needs for 
one group—artillery, armor, and infan- 
try—and then ask for the number of men 
volunteering for some larger group—ar- 
tillery, armor, and infantry, plus para- 
troops and special forces—and thereby 
argue that the artillery, armor, and in- 
fantry requirements are being filled. 

There is a more fundamental error, 
however. He calculates, on page 17616 of 
yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, that 
since 28,000 men who enlisted in the 
Army last year without exercising their 
option to enlist in a specific branch were 
assigned to ground combat. These men 
could all be counted in the total of true 
volunteers. This is most erroneous and 
the Senator even admits, on the next 
page of his speech, that not all men who 
enlist in this way are true volunteers. 

I have given the totals many times be- 
fore for ground combat requirements. 
The Senator will find them, for example, 
in my speech of May 6 introducing this 
bill. 

Mr. President, 4 percent of the ground 
combat requirements are met by men 
who volunteer for that job. Over two- 
thirds, about 68 percent, are met by 
draftees. The balance of about 28 percent 
is met by men who enlist but do not 
specify combat or, indeed, any other 
choice. 

Moreover, it is certainly true, as I am 
sure the Senator from Oregon would 
agree, that at most one-half of this spe- 
cial category of enlistees are true vol- 
unteers. I hope he would agree that if 
we assigned to combat all of these men 
who volunteer, and do not request con- 
bat or another choice, we could expect 
fewer enlistments for this type service. 

I would add again, however, that the 
figures for future years are very difficult 
to estimate. Most of the other figures 
are taken from the actual records. 

Finally, the Senator from Oregon yes- 
terday asked me three questions. I see 
that he has already placed the answer to 
two of them on my desk. First, for the 
best estimate available to me regarding 
the percentage of Army volunteers who 
are draft-motivated. The best figure I 
can obtain at the present time is an 
Army estimate of 55 percent. Second, he 
asked me what the accession require- 
ments would be for the Armed Forces, as- 
suming first of all that 2.5 million men 
were required as an end strength for fis- 
cal year 1972; and third, assuming that 
only 2.4 million men were required. The 
best figures available to me are that in 
the first case 528,000 new men would be 
required by the Department of Defense, 
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and in the second case 432,000 would be 
required. 

Mr. President, we have gone into great. 
detail in the numbers relevant to this 
debate. I have no illusions that large 
numbers of Senators will peruse these 
figures in detail but I trust that those 
who are interested, and their staffs, will 
take the time to compare the estimates 
made by the various Senators who have 
taken part in the debate, the allegations 
of inaccuracies, and come to their own 
decisions about who has been providing 
information in this debate. I will stand 
on the figures we have provided. But I 
would add that I believe the precise num- 
bers in all of these cases are of con- 
siderably less importance than the fun- 
damental arguments about the quality of 
our Armed Forces. 

Mr. President, the foregoing is an ef- 
fort with respect to the figures so that 
anyone who wishes to follow through and 
get the most completed data we could 
get will find it in the Recorp, 

The following colloquy, which occured 
during the delivery of the address by Mr. 
STENNIS, is printed at this point in the 
REcorD by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield for a question 

Mr. HATFIELD. Do I understand the 
Senator to indicate to us today that be- 
cause of the time factor and only because 
of the time factor he does not feel it 
would be feasible to implement the Gates 
Commission report at this time, but in 
the 2-year period the administration 
asked for the extension of the draft it 
would be feasible to implement it in that 
time? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; I wish to say to the 
Senator from Oregon that I have said 
over and over, with deference to those 
who believe to the contrary, that I do not 
believe that it can be successfully imple- 
mented. I think we could spend billions 
of dollars just trying, but we will come 
back to where we started. It will not 
work out and we will have to go back and 
pass another draft law of some kind. 

My record on that is clear. I proposed 
in committee that we extend it for 4 
years. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The issue, as the Sen- 
ator and I debate it today, is not a ques- 
tion of when we get a volunteer army 
but it is a question of not having the 
volunteer army at all in the opinion and 
preference of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, sir; I stand on the 
bill. I was giving my personal opinion. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is what I asked 
for. I was asking for the Senator's per- 
sonal opinion. 

Mr. STENNIS. My personal opinion is 
that it is not going to work out satisfac- 
torily. 

Mr. HATFIELD. So the Senator is not 
supportive of a volunteer army at any 
time in the future. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. I argued strongly 
against and we defeated an amendment 
which would have taken out the so-called 
bonus pay. I was willing for that to go in. 
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It was proposed ın committee. We suid, 
“Let us put it in and see what it will do. 
Then, we will have a record.” But I 
thought it would take 4 years. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator and I 
are on parallel tracks in that I am fully 
committed to the proposition of a volun- 
teer army now and with the Senator 
from Mississippi it is not a question of 
timing but whether or not it is feasible 
at all. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. We might be on parallel 
tracks but we are going in opposite di- 
rections. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is even worse. 
Not only are we on parallel tracks but 
we are going in opposite directions. 

Mr. S . I made clear what I 
personally believe. I am standing on the 
bill. I do not want the Senator’s amend- 
ment to pass. For one reason, we do not 
have any alternative to turn to now. I 
do not want the l-year amendment 
because it does not give any time to pre- 
pare an alternative. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I am sure the Sen- 
ator is fully aware that there has been 
nothing in the background of those of 
us who are proposing the amendment 
which would indicate a lack of interest or 
a lack of concern in a meaningful tran- 
sition period from one system to the 
other. 

For the record I would like to make 
the point that last August the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) and 
I cosponsored an amendment which 
would have put into effect a pay scale 
which in turn would have given us an 
opportunity to make a judgment upon 
whether or not that pay scale actually 
would attract the quality and attract the 
quantity of the young men necessary to 
put the establishment on a totally volun- 
teer basis. In other words, we were anx- 
ious to establish last August the first step 
which the Gates Commission indicated 
would be important in order to achieve 
the goal of an all-volunteer army. The 
Senate voted that proposition down. 

I do not say that there was any one 
single reason upon which Senators cast 
their negative votes. But still it was on 
the proposition, which the Senator from 
Arizona and I made very clear to those 
who were sincere and really believed in 
an all-volunteer Army, that that was the 
time to take the first step, so that we 
would not be up against the wall in June 
1971, with the expiration date facing us 
squarely, of having people say at that 
time, “Well, we don’t know whether it 
will work.” 

Those of us who have been in favor 
of an all-volunteer military have been 
willing to have a transition period before 
we went to an all-volunteer military. 

I am sure the Senator will agree with 
me fully that those of us who have been 
fighting for years for an all-volunteer 
Army have not moved at this time in an 
effort to create such a military establish- 
ment unmindful of the fact that we have 
had previous steps and previous efforts 
proposed to bring about an orderly tran- 
sition. Would the Senator agree? 
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Mr. STENNIS. I heartily agree with 
the Senator’s very fine purposes and his 
foresight in the proposals as he sees them 
and his hard work in trying to carry them 
out. I complimented the Senator yester- 
day. This is no new concept with him. 
I mentioned the fact of his concern about 
the war in Vietnam. I remember when he 
was Governor of a great State, Oregon, 
one year his vote was the lone vote 
against the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Two years. 

Mr. STENNIS. Two years he cast the 
lone vote, the sole vote, against the war 
in Vietnam. I appreciate the Senator’s 
purposes greatly. 

Last year the Senator filed his amend- 
ment. We had not had an opportunity to 
consider it in the committee. We had not 
had a chance to study it. I had not. We 
had a rather lively debate here, and the 
amendment was defeated. That is what 
put me in motion. That is why I went to 
see the GI's. I decided to see what they 
would say about it. I have already given 
their support. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I am grateful for the 
kind remarks made by my friend and 
colleague from Mississippi, and I certain- 
ly would like to respond by saying I have 
great respect and admiration for his 
dedication and for his purpose in pursu- 
ing this bill in this manner. My only 
point at this time is to indicate that the 
forces supporting this effort are not mov- 
ing precipitately, not moving without 
conscious support for preliminary ac- 
tions we felt would have been important 
to take back in August of 1970. By the 
same token, we feel that at this point 
it is not precipitate action to move ahead 
with the Gates Commission proposal for 
ending the draft in June of this year, be- 
cause we have today a sufficient number 
of men within the military to provide us 
with the numbers. 

I indicated a while ago that we had 
95,000 soldiers who are mowing grass and 
doing KP duty. We have those who are 
chaffeuring the wives of generals and 
admirals to tea parties. We have those 
who are bar tending in officers’ clubs. We 
have many thousands of men who could 
be reassigned within the military orga- 
nizations themselves to military duties, 
and not social and other duties that 
could be performed by civilian personnel. 

So we are not attempting here to leave 
the services short of personnel, nor are 
we in favor of a move that is purely one 
of TEER to bring in qualified person- 
nel, 

I may say to the Senator, after having 
spent 7 years in counseling in a univer- 
sity, that there was more than one moti- 
vating factor which influenced a person 
who was seeking a career. The draft was 
not the only motivating factor that 
would move someone into the military 
for a certain period of time. Pay pro- 
posals and other opportunities for bo- 
nuses could provide motivation to get the 
quality and quantity of young men that 
the Senator from Mississippi and I de- 
sire, and that everyone who supports my 
proposal at this time desires. But I would 
not say that the only way to get young 
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men into the military is by holding the 
club of the draft over their heads. In 
my opinion, that is going to turn off more 
young men than if we returned to the 
principle of voluntarism that the Boy 
Scouts and the Girl Scouts and all the 
fine organizations in our country have 
followed to lend strength to our country. 
We do not have coercion for our greatest 
institution of all, the church, or for the 
family. That is all done by voluntarism. 

I think we have failed to realize that 
we could move our young men through 
the same high motives of patriotism and 
service, rather than by holding over them 
the club of the draft. That was the only 
point I wanted to make at this time. 

The Senator from Mississippi and I 
have the common objective of having 
the highest quality, the most disciplined, 
and the best military that our country 
can have, but I feel we can achieve this 
objective under a voluntary organization. 
I would like the Recorp to show that we 
do not have to do that solely and exclu- 
sively through holding the club of the 
draft over their heads. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to yield. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s remarks. I have said many times, 
and I said this afternoon, that Iam very 
proud of the fact that we would get some 
very fine, capable, high quality men who 
had the genius and the talent and all the 
qualifications that go to make up sol- 
diers, or airmen, or navy men, and ma- 
rines, in these difficult assignments, in 
avionics, radar, and similar areas. My 
argument is that we would not get 
enough. As long as we are to have above 
2 million men in our Armed Forces, I 
do not believe we can get enough of that 
kind of men through the so-called volun- 
tary process. 

I think the army would fare worse 
than any of the rest of the services, be- 
cause it has less attractive choices to 
offer. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank the Senator. I 
want him to know that I admire him and, 
above all, respect him, because I have 
learned from his tenacity and resolve. 

I think my colleague has raised some 
very important points. In fact, yester- 
day, when the hour of 3 struc, I was sort 
of cutoff and did not address myself to 
those points, but I am glad my colleague 
has reinforced those points by going over 
them again today. I think it is very im- 
portant, 

I would like to repeat the point the 
Senator from Mississippi made in answer 
to the Senator from Oregon that we 
need the expertise of these highly quali- 
fied people in order to do the job. Just 
looking at the table of organization of the 
armed services and the number of peo- 
ple involved, I recall particularly that 
the Senator from Mississippi has re- 
peated time and time again the number 
of people we need to man the nuclear 
submarines and the missiles, and that 
these men require some expertise and 
some high IQ’s. There is no question 
about that. 
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But the figure for our strategic forces 
of the United States of America, involv- 
ing Conus, that is, our missile batteries, 
our Polaris and Poseidon submarines, 
all of the Air Force personnel on stra- 
tegic duty for offense, and then all of 
the Air Force personnel for control and 
surveillance of the Army and the Navy— 
all those people together come to a total 
of 134,000 troops. I would hope that, re- 
gardless of the argument as to the Volun- 
teer Army or draft, leaving that aside, 
this country would have at least a reser- 
voir of patriotism amounting to 134,000 
skilled men to man our strategic defenses. 
That is not a very large number. 

Then I go to the general purpcse forces, 
the land forces, Tactical Air Force, Naval 
Air Force, Mobility Forces—that is to 
say, what we have abroad, representing 
our ability, in a sense, to wage war, but 
not so much tied to our defenses—that 
number is 1,111,000. 

We have other missions. We have the 
number of troops we have in general sup- 
port, based in individual support units. 
We have training command and logistics 
personnel. Here, again, we have 1,246,- 
000. 

Then we have other missions. Intelli- 
gence and security—realize, now, this is 
not the CIA, this is just the military in- 
telligence and security that we have 
heard so much about. We have almost 
100,000 men in the military services who 
do nothing but intelligence and security 
work. That is a lot of people going around 
looking at a lot of other people. 

I reemphasize the point that our stra- 
tegic forces, which my colleague from 
Mississippi has mentioned over and over 
again in this presentation, amount to 
134,000 people. 

Another point that was made was in 
regard to the period of transition. I 
would like to know if there is any spe- 
cial machinery that needs to be insti- 
tuted in order to go to an all-volunteer 
army. What is special, that is not there 
right now, that we cannot have more of 
instantaneously or immediately? 

Then there is the point raised by my 
colleague about the fact that one-third 
of those under arms today—I may have 
misunderstood this statement, but, as 
I interpret it, he maintains that one- 
third of the people we have in the Armed 
Forces today are draftees, and one-third 
are draft motivated. That leaves, obvi- 
ously, just one-third who are true volun- 
teers, under my colleague’s interpreta- 
tion. 

When you break that down into num- 
bers, you come out with about 900,000 in 
each one-third. If you come out with 
900,000 per one-third, that means there 
are only 900,000, under my colleague’s 
computations, who are volunteers. 

Mr. President, in 1948, before we re- 
instituted the draft, we had 1,300,000 
men in our Army. So, obviously, com- 
paring that time with today, there is a 
400,000 discrepancy. I find it difficult to 
accept, with all due respect to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, that the figures that 
are given by other authorities in this 
Nation, which indicate that we have up- 
wards of 2 million men who are true 
volunteers, could be 1,100,000 off. That 
is quite a disparity. 
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The other facet that I find difficult to 
deny, on grounds of just plain psychol- 
ogy, is that, regardless of grades on en- 
trance examinations, if a person volun- 
teers for something, if he has a personal 
resolve, his performance is better. For 
example, if I were to serve with some- 
one in a combat infantry platoon, I 
would rather serve with a man protect- 
ing my flanks with a gun in his hand 
who has a deep resolve of patriotism, who 
has volunteered, and not a guy pressed 
into service, who may be just taking 
shelter so as not to get hurt, which 
of course would not provide me with 
any protection. 

So I find compelling the argument, in 
the service or any other facet of life, that 
if you force people to do something, no 
matter how bright they are, you are not 
going to get their best service. 

But even if we did get their best serv- 
ice, when we talk about this great ex- 
pertise of scientists, I keep thinking 
about General Gallant, I believe it is, 
who works for the AEC. He is not a 
draftee. One would not expect a draftee 
to have that high a position, involved 
with atomic energy. Most of the im- 
portant positions are filled with mem- 
bers of the officer corps, because in the 
military service you cannot even legally 
sign your name unless you are an officer. 
So most of these experts that my col- 
league speaks of are officers, and the 
officers are a volunteer corps. 

If you have a draftee for 2 years, you 
train him for 6 months and all you have 
is 18 months left. Then you have a rapid 
turnover, and if you get into any ad- 
vanced, sophisticated training, the 
training goes beyond that period, so you 
basically do not have the person avail- 
able for service for more than 1 year. 
Obviously, you would be much better off, 
under such circumstances, to take a per- 
son in and train him for the career posi- 
tion you want to fill. So I find the argu- 
ment that the draft is necessary to main- 
tain the level of military expertise very 
difficult to accept. 

And the argument that I find most 
difficult of all is the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have veered away com- 
pletely, and make a rotation of 180°, 
from the findings of the Gates Com- 
mission. I agree that that is what 
happened, but I have a different inter- 
pretation of the reason why it happened. 

My interpretation is that they do not 
want to end the draft, just as my col- 
league from Mississippi, at this point in 
time, does not feel that the draft should 
be ended. We have a very clean cleav- 
age in this regard. I think not only will 
our Nation be more secure, from the 
month of July forward, without the 
draft, but I think over the long haul this 
great country of ours will be a great deal 
safer and better off without the draft. 
First, we will not be eroding the touch- 
stone of our free society, which is free- 
dom itself. We will not be pressing people 
into service illegally, immorally, and 
without justice, as we do now; and not 
only the Gates Commission, but the 
President of the United States, in his 
lofty speech of a year ago in April, spoke 
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of how unjust the draft was as a means 
of taxation. 

But for some reason, while this rheto- 
ric goes on and on, when it comes to fish- 
ing or cutting bait, a lot of people would 
rather cut bait than get out there and 
fish. I say to my fellow Senators, now 
we have an opportunity to stop cutting 
bait and do some fishing. We do not have 
to perpetuate these inequities to preserve 
the strength of this Nation. We can do 
it by letting people volunteer out of a 
sense of patriotism. 

If a representative government like 
ours cannot, on a voluntary basis, gen- 
erate sufficient resolve among the peo- 
ple to effect a course of action under- 
taken, then the course of action under- 
taken is not in concert with what should 
be undertaken, as viewed by the people. 
That is a beautiful check and balance 
under our representative system; and 
when we violate that, when those of us 
who sit in positions of power say that 
we know what is good for the people in 
a very paternalistic way, we act no dif- 
ferently than the kings of old or the dic- 
tators of today in saying, “We know what 
is good for you people; you have got to 
go fight that war. You have to go serve, 
even though it is wrong, because we think 
it is good, because we are blessed with 
some omniscience, some special power.” 

Mr. President, that is not what should 
happen. The people should have a say- 
so, and that say-so is a very simple thing 
called volunteerism. We have had it be- 
fore, and I am sure we could have it 
again. If the people feel that our Nation 
is in danger, you will see them come for- 
ward and volunteer and enlist for the 
protection of the Nation. 

I think the best example of that is 
Congress itself. Not one Member of Con- 
gress has ever volunteered to serve in 
Vietnam. And yet I can stand here, and 
I am sure my colleague from Mississippi 
would say the same thing, and say that 
if this Nation were being invaded to- 
morrow, I would resign my seat here in 
the Senate to go serve, as Lyndon John- 
son did in the Second World War, and 
as 21 other Members of Congress did dur- 
ing the Second World War. I am still 
young enough to go out to serve, to pack 
a gun and fight for this country. I would 
do it tomorrow if we had a threat, but 
we do not have any threat. I know that, 
and every other Member of Congress 
knows that, because not one of them has 
volunteered to serve. If there is a threat, 
it obviously is not the Vietnam situation. 

By maintaining the draft, we do away 
with the very fine check and balance sys- 
tem. I would hope that we could restore 
it. 

I thank my colleague for yielding. That 
was a lengthy question. There were sev- 
eral questions together, and I am not 
sure that he will be able to take them 
up one at a time. I do thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator for his anxiety about 
the people having safeguards. I know 
that he and I join in trying to restore the 
idea that we will not go to war unless 
Congress declares war. 

I have been here when we have done 
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that twice, and I do not want to do it 
any more. I have been here when we did 
not have a Selective Service Act, either, 
and I know what a poor position the 
military services got into. In 1948—I 
think it was 1948—there was no threat 
of the Korean war. It might have been 
early 1949. We had a buildup and I 
voted for enactment of a Selective Serv- 
ice Act. It was not any fun then, and it 
was not so popular then, but in the world 
we are living in, we have had to renew 
that law each time as it came up for 
renewal. 

I think we will renew it this year; this 
bill will become law. I think that in the 
world we are living in, 2 years from now 
we will renew it again. 

That does not cast any reflection upon 
anyone. It does not cast any reflection 
upon the patriotism of the people. 

May I just go on to mention another 
point or two that the Senator has 
brought up. The Senator refers to these 
figures concerning the 900,000. That is 
approximately one-third of our total 
forces. The Senator and I were talking 
about different things, though, when we 
were using that one-third. I was dis- 
cussing the new men that come in each 
year, the supply line. 

That is what determines it because, 
after all, of those who come in, a high 
percentage of them go on out at the end 
of their enlistment period or at the end 
of their draftee period. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I think I misunderstood. 

Mr. STENNIS. One-third come in as 
draft induced men and the others come 
in directly by the draft. That is where I 
get my two-thirds of the input. That is 
for 1966 on, and that is right after the 
war started. 

All the way through, when I talk about 
manpower, I am talking almost every 
time about the incoming manpower, be- 
cause this is an induction bill. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I stand corrected. I am 
glad my colleague has made that clear. 
That is my understanding of those fig- 
ures for 1966. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I would like to ask my 
colleague one very quick question, since 
he has brought up the experience of 
1948. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I was not here to vote 
on it. I can assure the Senator that if I 
had been, I would have voted against it. 
Let me just ask, why was it that we had 
force levels at that time, in 1948, of 
roughly 1,300,000 under arms, give or 
take a few thousand, and the military 
came forward with the argument that, in 
order to be safe, we needed 2 million men 
under arms? Of course, that is a differ- 
ence of 700,000. 

Why were no more than 30,000 drafted 
in the 2 ensuing years? Obviously, Con- 
gress acts and says, “You can have the 
draft now.” For 2 years after that, we 
really do not draft anybody, or we can- 
not consider 30,000 a really sizable in- 


flux of people over that 2-year period, 
when the military was crying its heart 
out and gnashing its teeth, demanding 
and saying that we needed another 
700,000. : 

I was not in the Senate then, but my 
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colleague was. Perhaps the Senator can 
enlighten me as to why we did not draft 
those 700,000 people who should have 
been drafted, according to the military, 
at that period of time. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I recall, the military 
budget was a very lean animal then and 
was becoming more so each year. The 
machinery is put on the books, but extra 
ships and extra planes and extra tanks 
are not built overnight. So that the man- 
power and the necessary equipment and 
all that goes with it had to move along 
somewhat together. 

I have not examined those records. If 
there were only 30,000 inductees, it must 
have had some psychological infiuence 
on enlistments, and they would have had 
some growth otherwise. 

I know this. I will tell the Senator 
why we enacted it. It was the absolute 
uncertainty here as to what was going 
to happen. The East European countries 
had been taken over already. NATO had 
not been formed, but the embryo stage 
of it and the thought were here. The 
Marshall plan was passed in 1948. First 
came the authorization and then the 
appropriation. All these steps were in- 
duced by the uncertainty of the trends 
in world affairs. China was on the verge 
of going communistic. I recall that. 

As I reviewed the other night quite 
briefly, we were not satisfied with pass- 
ing the Selective Service Act. We actu- 
ally entered into the NATO Treaty Alli- 
ance and then got General Eisenhower 
to be the commander of it. Then we had 
the big debate here about sending troops 
over there. We actually decided in peace- 
time to send troops over there, which was 
an extraordinary step. 

Another matter with respect to the un- 
certainty of affairs: Within less than 2 
years after we passed the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, we were at war in Korea, start- 
ing in June 1950. So that shows the un- 
certain condition of the world at that 
time. 

Mr. GRAVEL. But apparently Con- 
gress would not respond; because, if 
Congress was not putting up the money, 
with the pessimistic situation—I recall 
that there was a burgeoning of the cold 
war—something must have been askew. 
Apparently, the threat was not as real 
as the military people were telling us it 
was. 

Mr. STENNIS. Everything did not 
happen at once, and everything does not 
happen at once. It is a matter of growth. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Apparently, they were 
2 years off. The military people Con- 
gress, and the Federal Government were 
off by 2 years in the desire or the need 
for the draft, because it was not imple- 
mented. 

Mr. STENNIS. With all deference, I 
think that if we do not renew this draft 
act, we will be 10 years off before we 
know it. 

Mr. GRAVEL. It is interesting to note 
that the Washington Post of April 7, 
1948, contains this statement: 

A sudden spurt in the recruiting after 
the first of the year almost upset the Pen- 


tagon’s plans to high-pressure Congress into 
@ draft act for universal training. 


I think the interesting thing at the 
time was that they had the sufficient 
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number of volunteers, but the military 
went out of their way to get people out 
of the service early, to depress and then 
raise the entry scores, the percentile, 
from 59 to 70 and then from 70 to 80 
and then from 80 to 90, in order to ward 
off the volunteers. 

Then, at one point in time, they put 
in a rule providing that a volunteer could 
not have dependents; they would not 
take volunteers who had dependents. If 
they were truly after volunteers at that 
point in time, they really would have 
been a little more desirous of trying to 
acquire them. At that time, the military 
wanted to make a case that they needed 
the draft, and I think the same case is 
being made today in the figures that were 
given. 

Mr. STENNIS. I blame the military 
for enough but the Washington Post is 
blaming them for too much. We were 
glad in 1950 that we had passed a bill 
to provide for a draft in 1948. I remem- 
ber that the Selective Service Act was 
passed in 1940 for 1 year only, that it 
was renewed in October 1941 by a margin 
of only one vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that Pearl Harbor oc- 
curred less than 60 days later. So we 
were very glad we had not disbanded all 
those men that we had under arms. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I think my colleague 
from Mississippi makes a persuasive case 
here, which I am prepared to accept, 
that during the Second World War we 
were under the threat of an imminent 
invasion. I have said many times that 
if that situation should exist again, I 
would be the first to ask for the draft. 
But my colleague from Mississippi is not 
making a case for having the draft as a 
standby or as a vehicle which we will 
require for an emergency. It takes 6 
months to train men before they can go 
solve the emergency. The emergency 
could be over before we got a chance to 
do anything about it. 

What we can use in an emergency are 
the reserves. That is what we use in 
emergencies. In 1962, President John F. 
Kennedy, in order to demonstrate to the 
Russians, at the time of the Cuban crisis, 
proof of our resolve to fight, did not add 
more draft people but he called in the 
reserves instantaneously. Obviously, we 
could do that tomorrow, too. Congress 
could equally instantaneously do that 
and could institute a draft, if it were 
needed. Say, in October, we needed a 
draft, my colleague could come down 
here and we could have a special session, 
at 11 o’clock at night, and I would be 
here to do everything I could to institute 
a draft if an invasion were imminent. I 
would be glad to get water for the Sen- 
ator, or handle any papers for him, in 
order to get the job done immediately. 
And it could be done in a matter of mo- 
ments. This Nation can respond that 
quickly and I think my able colleague 
from Mississippi knows that. 

Mr. STENNIS. We needed it badly in 
1965, Senator. I advocated calling the re- 
serves at that time, but President John- 
son never did see fit to call them, except 
a limited number later on. I do not think 
we need to worry about them because we 
will not have any reserves if we do not 
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renew the draft, with the exception of a 
few, as the manpower comes through the 
selective service system. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I might suggest, in 
that regard, that if I had the choice of 
going down to the reserve meetings and 
being paid a little over $1 an hour as 
against going out and getting a part- 
time job at $3 or $4 an hour, I would 
rather go out and take the part-time job, 
of course. We cannot expect anyone to 
join the reserves if we are not going to 
pay them for the time they spend. That 
is the crux of the problem—the syn- 
drome involved here. 

We do not pay them enough and then 
we say we cannot get them. Of course, we 
could get them, if we were willing to pay 
them enough. That is the thing I find as 
my personal dilemma here. 

President Nixon’s rhetoric is just as 
understanding as it is unbelievable. He 
wishes he could do away with the draft. 
I am willing to stand here and filibuster 
to stop a draft which he wants to extend. 
He says nice words about stopping it, 
but those nice words evaporate into the 
air as if nothing had happened. At least 
the Senator from Mississippi, in my 
mind, is an honorable man because his 
views are clear and he has never let the 
people of this Nation believe that he 
thinks otherwise. So he has my high re- 
spect and admiration. But I cannot say 
that for the administration. I will be 
placing in the Recorp—as I have al- 
ready—many statements of the Chief 
Executive as to how he wants to end the 
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draft, how it is unjust, how it is an extra 
task, and so forth, but somehow, he 
never seems to get around to doing it. 

I thank my colleague very much for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am very glad to be 
able to yield to the Senator. 

I want to mention a few figures that 
my valuable assistant here has just 
handed to me, regarding enlistees in 1948 
and 1949. He has checked and finds that 
enlistees did increase 80,000 between 1948 
and 1949. I would assume that part of it 
was the influence of the draft but I have 
not analyzed the figures. 

Regarding the Senator’s figures on 
strategic forces, the 134,000 skilled men 
that filled the key positions he mentions 
that I had talked about, I would judge 
that these 134,000 were the cream of the 
crop within that field. They were the 
numbers that came to the top in a great 
many of the assignments in electronics, 
radar, and all the other skills that go 
with that. They could have been 1 out of 
4 or 1 out of 5—it might have taken 
500,000 to have gotten that 134,000 that 
had talent, skill, and aptitude. 

The Senator mentioned the 100,000 
other men. We have more men in the 
services than I personally think we need, 
once we can get this war stopped. We 
have in the bill a reduction, as the Sena- 
tor will remember, which has not been 
attacked. 

The Senator mentions the 100,000 fig- 
ure engaged in intelligence and security, 
suggesting that they might be spying on 
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someone, or watching our own people. 
That is a very large figure. I am not sur- 
prised that the Senator was surprised at 
it. I was, too—until I found out more 
about what these men do. They are not 
CIA-type men, as the Senator said. We 
are having a study made, to some degree, 
of this matter, which I hope will grow 
into an in-depth study soon. But these 
men have to do with collecting intelli- 
gence, assembling it, and then anaylzing 
it. This is about as far as I can go because 
there is a lot of it that is highly classified. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I would like for my col- 
league’s benefit and for the benefit of 
other Senators to ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record the table 
which I have prepared. The young man 
can Xerox this piece of paper and give 
a copy of it immediately to my colleague 
from Mississippi so that he may have it 
to go over this evening, and if he wishes 
to address himself to it in further detail 
tomorrow, I will be very happy to engage 
in colloquy with him on it. 

These figures are taken from the 
Department of Defense and are not 
classified. 

Mr. STENNIS. But what they do is 
classified. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this point the 
table be printed in the Recorp and that 
it all appear at the end of my colleague 
from Mississippi’s prepared statement. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fiscal year 1971 


Navy Marines 


Air Force 


Strategic forces 


CONUS S/A missile batteries_..............-----.-.------ 


SSBN (Polaris and Poseidon). 


Naval Forces. 
Mobility Forces.. 


Other mission forces... _.............----.------ 


Intelligence and security 

Communications : 

Research and development. abs 
Support to other nations._.........-.-.-..-----.------ 


Fiscal year 1972 


Navy Marines Air Force 


19 35 108 


19 


Gomeral support, <2 = asic ee N A E E S 


1 Rounding prevents precise total. 


Mr. STENNIS. That will be all right. 
The figures may not be classified but I 
think a great deal of what these men 
do is classified and I am not going to 
go into that any further. 

The Senator will find, too, that in the 
so-called general purpose forces, such 
as attack submarines and carrier forces, 
we have a great number of skilled slots 
that require a great deal of training, a 
high security rating, and natural talent. 


We do not pick these fellows up on the 
streets. We have to have a great num- 
ber of them to select from and that is 
where we find the finest ones. Some of 
them who were not at first attracted to 
the services stayed in after they came in, 
but only under this sort of coercion. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
am grateful for the opportunity to 
add a few words to the debate over ex- 
tension of the draft, although I suspect 
that there is very little I can add to what 
has already been said about this issue by 
the very distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon and by the very distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Many of our forefathers left their na- 
tive lands to escape compulsory military 
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service. They came to the United States 
to seek a freedom nearly unique in their 
times. 

Today some descendants of those im- 
migrants to America are leaving for Can- 
ada, once again to find freedom from 
compulsory military service. With others 
who by one means or another avoid the 
draft they thrust the burdens of war 
upon those who are drafted or who 
volunteer. 

Those burdens are heavy, as Mylai and 
the reports of drug addiction among 
Americans in South Vietnam have re- 
vealed. Nor can the recent revelations of 
this drug problem be written off as just 
another affliction of the young every- 
where. They, too, tell us something of 
the afflictions which that war and the 
draft are inflicting upon our society. 

Efforts have been made to distribute 
the burdens of the draft more fairly. 
Elimination of student deferments would 
end the preferential treatment accorded 
those wealthy or wise enough to attend 
college. The consolidation of local draft 
boards would also tend to eliminate in- 
equalities which exist from draft board 
to draft board. But I do not need to elab- 
orate for my colleagues upon the in- 
equalities and the injustices still per- 
petrated by the draft upon our young 
constituents. We are all exposed each 
day to the anguish and hardship inflicted 
by compulsory service in an ugly war. 

Piecemeal reforms will not suffice. It 
will be a better day for America when 
we return to our free traditions and meet 
our military needs with a system which 
does not forcibly disrupt the lives of a 
generation of young men and which lets 
them plan their education and get start- 
ed upon their careers. 

I cannot reconcile the most basic val- 
ues of a free society with military con- 
scription—except in rare times of na- 
tional emergency. It does not matter that 
rich are drafted as well as poor, white 
as well as black. They all alike are com- 
pelled against their will to serve in the 
military, some to fight, some to die. It is 
no more just to draft one than the other 
without some compelling national need 
for a high troop level which can only 
be met through conscription. 

There is no such need today. 

This debate has gone on for many 
years. It crosses ideological and party 
lines. But the inequities of the draft re- 
main, as the need for it diminishes. The 
need for a strong defense persists—but 
the realities of war and of our defense 
requirements have changed. 

The experience of Vietnam proves as 
never before the hazards of a military 
policy which clings to obsolete ideas. The 
land wars of the past often depended 
upon large armies of foot soldiers. The 
war in South Vietnam could not be won 
by such an army. A small force of pro- 
fessional soldiers trained in the tactics 
and the skills of counterinsurgency 
would have been more appropriate. In- 
deed, the war in Vietnam might even 
have been prevented had neither Presi- 
dent Johnson nor President Nixon been 
able to commit hundreds of thousands of 
American troops to Indochina by re- 
sorting to the draft. 
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Everyone shares the hope that in the 
future war will be prevented. But it will 
not be prevented by the maintenance of 
large, ill-trained and expensive con- 
script armies. If conventional wars are 
fought again, they must be fought by 
military forces newly organized, highly 
skilled, mobile and more dependent upon 
modern technology for firepower than 
upon old fashioned conscript armies. 

We need the capability to respond 
flexibly to different military threats. Sole 
reliance on a strategy of massive retalia- 
tion to nuclear destruction would either 
render us impotent in world affairs or 
transform us into a Cyclops. The draft 
does not provide that flexibility. It pro- 
vides large numbers of semitrained and 
inexperienced personnel, many of whom 
are poorly motivated because they are 
serving against their will. It brings to 
the military all the social problems of 
America—drug abuse, racial and gen- 
erational conflicts, and crime. The rapid 
turnover of personnel caused by the draft 
provides inadequately trained manpow- 
er and, therefore, a need for more man- 
power—and for more men to train them. 
It is expensive. A total of 779,000 men will 
leave our armed services during fiscal 
year 1972. Their basic training alone cost 
the taxpayers nearly $2 billion. With a 
lower turnover that cost would be de- 
creased as the effectiveness of military 
manpower were increased. 

I had expected to vote for a 1-year ex- 
tension of the draft because I was not 
convinced it would be possible to convert 
to a volunteer army now. I still will if 
the Hatfield amendment is defeated. But 
after much study I have concluded that 
conversion is possible now. 

If manpower levels were targeted at 
2.3 million men by the end of fiscal year 
1972 instead of the 2.4 million recom- 
mended by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, the Army—which is where the most 
critical problem exists—would need about 
100,000 accessions during fiscal year 1972. 
According to the Defense Department, 
approximately 87,000 true volunteers— 
volunteers who are not draft-induced— 
could be expected with no pay increase. 

Under the automatic increase to take 
effect January 1, 1972, and the additional 
pay increase recommended by the Armed 
Services Committee, the Army could ex- 
pect nearly 30,000 additional true vol- 
unteers, for a total of slightly more than 
115,000 accessions—15,000 more than 
would be needed to meet a 2.3 million 
force level. And this does not include 
additional volunteers who might enlist 
as a result of the advertising and addi- 
tional recruiters associated with the new 
project volunteer program. Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Kelly expects that 
project to add another 35,000 to 45,000 
volunteers. So the best estimates avail- 
able indicate we could move easily to a 
voluntary military at force levels only 
100,000 below those recommended by the 
Armed Services Committee. Senator HAT- 
FIELD went more deeply into these fig- 
ures during his well-reasoned speech on 
the Senate floor yesterday. Suffice it for 
me to say that this shortfall can be met 
for 1972 and in the foreseeable future by 
eliminating waste and inefficiency. 
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The waste of manpower in the mili- 
tary is glaringly apparent to all who have 
served in recent times. Uniformed gar- 
deners, bartenders, chauffeurs, and 
others in nonessential work could be re- 
duced by at least 20,000. 

The Gates Commission estimated that 
as many as 91,900 enlisted positions 
could be civilianized. 

The number of personnel per Army 
division projected at the end of fiscal 
1972 has increased by 19 percent since 
1964, yet the duties of a division remain 
roughly the same while its firepower has 
dramatically increased. 

Reductions could be made in overall 
force levels. Eight Army divisions are 
allocated to Europe—but only 4% divi- 
sions are actually present there. Why do 
we need 334 backup divisions in the 
United States—one more than we had 
a year ago—at the same time forces are 
being returned to the United States from 
Indochina? 

I suggest further that the waste and 
inefficient utilization of manpower will 
not be ended voluntarily by the military. 
It will take pressure from Congress and 
the way to bring that pressure to bear is 
to end the draft and to end it now. 

Some objections have been raised to 
an all volunteer military force. It is 
feared that civilian control over the mili- 
tary will be weakened if we convert to a 
volunteer army. But this objection ex- 
presses a fear of the military-industrial 
complex and the officer corps and not of 
the men in the field. If a volunteer mili- 
tary leads to a professional military it 
will give us a military establishment 
which respects the perimeters of its au- 
thority. And besides we quarrel with the 
good sense of the American people when 
we question the ability of their repre- 
sentatives to maintain civilian authority 
over the military. I have enough faith in 
the durability of our democratic institu- 
tions to be confident of civilian suprem- 
acy in the future. I am encouraged by 
the recent reassertions of congressional 
authority. The Armed Services Commit- 
tee under the able leadership of Senator 
STENNIS has recommended a reduction 
in the authorized ceiling for military 
manpower. He, Senator Javits and Sena- 
tor EAGLETON have proposed limitations 
upon the presidential authority to com- 
mit American troops to combat without 
congressional approval. Military spend- 
ing plans are undergoing a closer scru- 
tiny in the Congress. 

It has been suggested in this debate 
that a military career is a last refuge for 
the poor and the black, that a volunteer 
army would lead to an army of poor men, 
mercenaries all, paid blood money for the 
distasteful job of serving their country in 
uniform. Although I am convinced by 
the Gates Commission report that an all 
volunteer army would not be an army of 
the black and the poor, I nevertheless 
can understand the concern—but I can- 
not understand the derogatory senti- 
ment it conveys toward the military in 
America. Those sentiments have little 
foundation in the American experience, 
except for the ugly reality of Vietnam 
where the military was given an impos- 
sible war to win. Even in the case of Viet- 
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nam the facts simply do not bear out the 
contention that only the poor and only 
members of minorities volunteer. The 
military service is as vital to our welfare 
as any other public service. 

Mr. President, I count as one of the 
privileges of my life the chance to serve 
as an officer in the United States Marine 
Corps. Military service can be as honor- 
able and rewarding as any other career, 
and it is a rewarding career for men of 
all backgrounds and persuasions. I have 
no fear of a volunteer professional mili- 
tary. But first we must leave the draft 
behind, and the time to do that is now. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi for yielding. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson) for his 
comments on our amendment. I shall 
read each part of his statement carefully. 
I have not had the opportunity to listen 
to all of his comments today but I know, 
in hearing the comments I did, as he 
spoke to the question of poor and black, 
an argument that is often used against 
a volunteer army, that he put his finger 
on probably one of the most sensitive and 
one of the most emotional arguments in 
this entire debate, one which I think 
tends to mislead and perhaps creates a 
false impression for many people. 

We have heard it argued frequently, as 
the Senator from Illinois has pointed 
out, that under a volunteer army we 
will end up with a black army, a poor 
people’s army, fighting a rich white 
man’s war. It is not only a fallacious 
argument, but one which does not carry 
the support of the blacks and the poor 
themselves. 

In following through some of the 
thoughts expressed by the Senator from 
Illinois, I would like at this time to quote 
some of the statements that have been 
made by those who represent the black 
and the poor. I think oftentimes we have 
a tendency to do other people’s think- 
ing for them. We have a tendency to 
more or less use our own judgments and 
apply them as the judgments of other 
people. I think it is well to listen to the 
very people who represent, as I say, the 
black and the poor, and I can think of 
no better people than those who have 
been elected to the Congress of the 
United States who come from black 
ghettos, who come from poor ghettos, 
and to hear what they have to say con- 
cerning the question of the draft versus 
a voluntary army. I think one of the most 
eloquent statements that has been made 
on the subject was made by our col- 
league and Congresswoman, SHIRLEY 
CHISHOLM, from the 12th District of 
New York. Let me just quote a few com- 
ments from Representative SHIRLEY 
CHISHOLM. She says: 

There are also those who argue against the 
volunteer army because they hold that it 
would become an army of the poor and the 
Black. I for one am rather skeptical of this 
kind of “concern” for poor Blacks. A volun- 
teer army would be just that: a volunteer 
army. Young men and women, both black 
and white, would be able to make the choice. 
All of us are cognizant of the fact that black 
re-enlistments are decreasing, not increasing. 
The black re-enlistment rate in 1965 was 
22.3%. In 1969 it was down to 11.8%. Black 
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soldiers have found that racism is just as 
prevalent in this army as it is in civilian life. 
The same complaints about training oppor- 
tunities, promotions, assignments, and police 
brutality exist in Da Nang and Fort Bragg as 
they do in Main Street, USA. Indeed, if you 
talk to any of the military caseworkers in the 
Black offices here on the Hill, you will find 
that many of the young brothers feel that the 
authoritative atmosphere of the military en- 
vironment increases the probability of, as 
they put it: “getting hassled.” 

In my mind, all this talk about a volunteer 
army being poor and black is not an indica- 
tion of “concern” for the black and poor, but 
rather of the deep fear of the possibility of a 
Black army. Very few people desire to ver- 
balize the underlying fear and anxiety of a 
large number of Black men trained in the 
military sense in a nation where racism is 
rampant. Individuals who are upset over 
Black Power rhetroic really shudder at the 
idea of a whole army of black men trained as 
profession Wl soldiers. 


These are not the words of some the- 
orist or someone behind ivy-covered 
walls in a university philosophizing about 
a volunteer army versus a conscripted 
army. These are the words from one of 
the leading members of the black cau- 
cus of the House of Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States, well 
known, and certainly an eloquent spokes- 
man for the black cause in this country. 

But she is not the only one. Listen to 
the words of another black Congress- 
man, RONALD V. DELLUMS, from the Sev- 
enth District of California. These are 
the words of Mr. DELLUMS, who certain- 
ly speaks for the black of his area, and 
nationally as well. He says: 

We have had some experience in recogniz- 
ing discriminatory institutions. Yet, the 
draft discriminates at every level. It discrim- 
inates against young men who haven't the 
information or money to seek counseling or 
hire a lawyer. . . . It discriminates against 
those who haven't had adequate advice from 
sympathetic personal physicians about pos- 
sible physical disqualifiaction. It discrimi- 
nates through draft boards on which mi- 
nority groups are not fairly represented. It 
discriminates by putting minority group 


soldiers in an army under a predominantly 
white officer corps. 


Let me give you the words of Repre- 
sentative HERMAN BADILLO, who repre- 
sents another group, the 21st District of 
New York, which is a Spanish-speaking 
group. He represents another one of our 
minority groups in this country, and 
those who are also represented in the 
poor classes of the people on the econom- 
ic scale. Representative BapILLo says: 

The draft is a symbol of the gap between 
the generations, is a major source of friction 
in our society and is a primary cause of a 
great deal of unrest among our young peo- 
ple. It is a basically unfair and inequitable 
system which imposes an undue burden of 
service on some while others are left totally 


free of any obligation. Much of the burden of 
this repressive and unjust structure has all 
often been sustained by minority groups, the 
economically disadvantaged and the poorly 
educated. 

There is no evidence that such critics have 
taken the time to speak with Black and/or 
Puerto Rican community leaders before ar- 
riving at their erroneous conclusions. It is a 
matter of record that the great majority of 
Black and Puerto Rican leaders have spoken 
out in support of a volunteer army and I 
know their stand accurately reflects commu- 
nity sentiment of this issue. 
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We could go on and indicate certain 
quotations from other outstanding Con- 
gressmen from the black caucus of the 
House of Representatives, who over- 
whelmingly favor a volunteer army and 
who are opposed to the extension of the 
authority to induct men into the Armed 
Forces. 

We also have outstanding leaders from 
outside the Congress, such as Dr. Aber- 
nathy, head of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, Dick Gregory, 
Mrs. Martin Luther King, Jr., Rev. 
Channing Phillips, Jesse Jackson, and 
George Wiley. Roy Wilkins, executive di- 
rector of the NAACP, was a member of 
the Gates Commission and favors a 
volunteer military. 

These are some of the black leaders 
who favor a volunteer military. We have 
had other outstanding leaders who repre- 
sent, as I have said, the poor and the 
black. 

So when we hear the arguments used 
that this system is going to create a poor 
people’s army, a black man’s army fight- 
ing a rich white man’s war, in the words 
of one of those Congressmen, let them 
talk to the people of this area before they 
jump to these conclusions. 

We have had a good deal of discussion 
today about the various arguments that 
have been used against the volunteer 
army. I would like to review some of the 
comments made and some of the argu- 
ments made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, our very distin- 
guished Chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. I do it without rancor. 
The Senator from Mississippi and I are 
very close personal friends. We work to- 
gether on many things in common, and 
we have disagreements on others. This 
is one on which we happen to disagree. 
However, certainly within the spirit of 
the Senate, where we have disagreements 
on the floor always within the spirit of 
affection and good will, I would like to 
point up that in the arguments that have 
been used today, those of us who offer 
the amendment now pending are seeking 
to bring to an end one system precipi- 
tately and try another system that is 
really unknown. It is a question mark as 
to whether it will succeed, succeed either 
in the matter of the quantity of men 
necessary to the maintenance of our 
Armed Forces or the quality of the per- 
sonnel necessary to maintain an ade- 
quate and superior defense program. 

I would like to point out that there is 
nothing new about the question of a 
volunteer army. President Nixon, when 
he was a candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States in 1968, made it very 
clear that he supported an all volunteer 
army. 

I remember when candidate Nixon in- 
vited me to be one of the seven surrogates 
for his campaign, in which we were au- 
thorized to speak on behalf of our candi- 
date on any issue, that I had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this matter with the 
campaign staff and also personally hear 
it from the lips of Mr. Nixon that he 
favored an all-volunteer army. He pred- 
icated it, of course, on the situation in 
Vietnam. He did not say he was going to 
implement an all-volunteer army imme- 
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diately, but he was committed to the 
proposition of an all-volunteer army. 

The Pentagon reads the newspapers. 
The Pentagon listens to the radio and 
watches television. They listen to what 
the candidates say about issues that af- 
fect every one of the interests of the 
military. 

They listen with great interest. They 
are not isolated from the rest of the 
community. So they heard the words of 
Mr. Nixon during the campaign of 1968, 
I am certain, and I am sure they had 
many a discussion over the coffee cup 
about his position on a volunteer Army. 

But they had heard this argument 
even before the 1968 campaign. They 
had heard the arguments pro and con 
about a volunteer versus a conscripted 
Army. This argument has gone on ever 
since we instituted the draft in 1948, for 
this whole period of time. 

Mr. Nixon campaigned across this 
country in favor of a volunteer military. 
I recall asking him about certain things 
when I was asked to go to the campuses 
of the universities of this country to cam- 
paign for the Nixon-Agnew ticket, and I 
knew there were certain issues of great 
concern to students, one of them being 
the war and another the draft, and that 
they had other concerns as well. 

I recall that in the areas where we 
made perhaps the most impact—I shall 
not say parenthetically what the general 
attitude was toward the Nixon-Agnew 
ticket in 1968 on university campuses, 
but I will say that where we had the 
greatest response on the campuses was 
where we could clearly quote the Repub- 
lican candidate as opposed to a con- 
scripted Army and in favor of a volunteer 
Army. 

So I point out that this is not some 
new idea that has suddenly come upon 
us, which neither the administration nor 
the military have had a chance to study 
or become acquainted with. 

Let me take it to the next step. When 
Mr. Nixon was elected President of the 
United States, he set forth to call out 
some of the most outstanding and dis- 
tinguished Americans he could think of 
to constitute a Commission—a Commis- 
sion that he would appoint and give the 
full support, the backing, and prestige of 
his office upon the initial appointment. 

He selected that Commission very 
carefully. I want it to be again a part of 
the Recorp, for those who I hope will be 
reading the Recorp, that it was to be 
headed by a former Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Thomas Gates. It was to include on 
it such persons as Thomas Curtis, for- 
mer Representaitve from Missouri and 
presently a counsel for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; Frederick Dent, the presi- 
dent of Mayfair Mills in South Carolina; 
Milton Friedman, a distinguished pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Chicago; Crawford Greenewalt, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee for Du 
Pont; Alan Greenspan, chairman of the 
board, Townsend-Greenspan & Co., eco- 
nomic consultants; Alfred Gruenther, 
former supreme allied commander in 
Europe; Stephen Herbits, Georgetown 
University Law Center; Theodore Hes- 
burgh, president, University of Notre 
Dame; Jerome Holland, president, 
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Hampton Institute; John Kemper, head- 
master, Phillips Academy; Jeanne Noble, 
professor, New York University, and vice 
president, National Council of Negro 
Women; Lauris Norstad, chairman of the 
board of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
and former supreme allied commander in 
Europe; W. Allen Wallis, president, Uni- 
versity of Rochester; and Roy Wilkins, 
executive director, NAACP. 

Mr. President, this was not only a dis- 
tinguished commission, but it also went 
forward to appoint outstanding task 
force committees, and the task force, 
comprised of outstanding professional 
and technical people, went into every 
facet and aspect of this whole question of 
a volunteer army, and came forward 
with a report. 

I doubt whether the report has been 
read by a great number of people, but it 
is here to read. It has all the informa- 
tion, all the supporting data, all the sta- 
tistics to support the basic proposition 
of an all-volunteer army now, and when 
I say now, this report was published in 
February 1970, and it was to be accom- 
plished by the expiration of the induc- 
tion power of the President on June 30, 
1971. 

This is not something that is presump- 
tuous. This is something that has been 
carefully studied by men of great skill, 
talent, and leadership. And let me em- 
phasize again, this report was based upon 
the full cooperation of the Pentagon. 
The Pentagon gave full and complete 
support in providing the data, the sta- 
tistics, and the information that the 
Commission requested. 

Let me point out again that it was not 
by a 60—40 vote, it was by a 100 percent 
vote of this Commission that this propo- 
sition of an all-volunteer army be estab- 
lished as of June 30, 1971, was recom- 
mended. This was not, I say again, a 
minority and majority report; it was the 
unanimous report of the Commission. 

When the Commission made its report 
in February 1970, it certainly was greeted 
with mixed emotions, I am sure, on the 
part of the administration. The distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi says 
that the report was taken and aban- 
doned. I am afraid it was handled more 
like some of the other commission re- 
ports with which I am familiar: It was 
really just sort of ignored. I am not sure 
that there was a specific negative action 
taken against the Commission report, as 
much as that it was just ignored. 

I happen to have introduced the first 
repeal-the-draft action on my part in 
January of 1967, when I first arrived in 
the Senate. Therefore, those of us who 
had been opposed to the draft over years 
and years greeted this Commission re- 
port with the great expectation that it 
was going to now carry with it a certain 
status, a certain validity, a certain pres- 
tige that perhaps we as individual Sen- 
ators or Representatives did not have, 
that it would support that which we had 
had as our premise and our thesis for a 
number of years, but support it with the 
kind of data and information that we did 
not have the capability of developing 
within our own resources, and would do 
so, as I say, with the validity and the in- 
tegrity of such personnel as this Com- 
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mission and the sources of its informa- 
tion represented. 

I think it is rather reprehensible, 
frankly, that the administration has 
treated it like a stepchild. I would much 
have preferred the administration to 
come out and say, “No, we do not agree 
with this Commission, it is wrong in 
its premise and in its conclusion.” 

The administration has not confronted 
the issue at all. And further, we get this 
sort of insidious undermining of the 
Commission, without a direct confronta- 
tion, without specifically citing chapter 
and verse where it is alleged to be wrong, 
but just saying, “Well, those calcula- 
tions,” or some other such general 
phraseology. 

Some of us pressed for hearings on this 
Commission report. We felt that the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee should 
immediately undertake to have hearings 
when the report was made. Some of us 
had asked for hearings back in 1967 on 
this question, and I might just recite 
again for the Recorp that for over a year 
we had no hearings after indication of 
acceptance of the request for such hear- 
ings. 

So I would say that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee itself is not without re- 
sponsibility, in part, for this situation of 
not having had hearings before. I shall 
not go back and give the reasons why. 
I am sure there was certainly a reason- 
able rationale. I am not suggesting that 
the Armed Services Committee did not 
want to have hearings because they were 
afraid of the data, or were not desirous 
of confronting the issue. The committee 
has many problems to deal with, and I 
certainly do not criticize their efforts, but 
only wish to point out that such a hear- 
ing was asked for. We wanted to get the 
matter before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. We wanted to get it into debate. 
But the hearings were not forthcoming. 

So then the next action taken was that 
taken, again I repeat, by the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) and my- 
self as cosponsors, by way of a pay in- 
crease amendment. We made no effort to 
conceal the fact that we believed that if 
we could get a pay increase in July and 
August a year ago 1970 we would have 
a leg up on an all-volunteer army. The 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
and the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cook), on our side of the aisle, argued 
and debated on this side of the proposi- 
tion, that they believed in this approach, 
that it would not only give us a leg up on 
an all-volunteer Army, but it would do so 
and at the same time provide us with a 
transition whereby we could make a 
judgment as to whether the pay increase 
alone would attract the numbers of 
qualified young men into the military 
services. 

Let me remind the Senate again that 
it saw fit to vote this proposal down by 
a vote of 52 to 35 on August 25, 1970. 
This means that the Senate chose not 
to undertake the establishment of an all- 
volunteer army by establishing a com- 
parable pay scale to civilian employment 
at a time when they did not face the end 
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of the draft deadline, as we are facing 
today. 

I want to make another point clear to- 
day, Mr. President. It is not only a ques- 
tion that we have worked long and hard 
and in an orderly fashion to get an all- 
volunteer army; we have followed the 
rules of the game; we have not tried to 
spring a surprise on anybody. I want to 
point out that it is not a new issue, not 
some new argument that we are engaged 
in today, some new debate. It is some- 
thing as old as the Republic itself. 

I want to make very clear that the 
statistical data we get from the Depart- 
ment of Defense indicates that we can 
maintain a military level of 2.4 million 
men, which is the recommended level of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
without the draft. Having the draft end 
tomorrow, not even on June 30, but to- 
morrow, we can still provide this coun- 
try with the kind of accession rates based 
upon the statistics furnished by Lieu- 
tenant General Taber, if we can be- 
lieve it. I believe the statistics because, 
after all, it is provided to us by the Man- 
power Reserve Affairs Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, signed by 
Lieutenant General of the Army Robert 
C. Taber. He said: 

We estimate that a reduction to end 
strength to the 2.4 million level would result 
in an accession requirement of 432,000 men, 
new enlistees for all four Services in fiscal 
year 1972, assuming that the Services do not 
expand their early release programs. 


He goes on to point out that Mr. 
Kelley, who is the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower and Reserve Af- 
fairs, has an early estimate of a poten- 
tial shortfall of 110,000 to 130,000 en- 
listees for a 2.5 million force, which would 
be reduced to a potential shortfall of 
24,000 to 44,000 for a 2.4 million force, 
assuming passage of the administration’s 
program. 

Let me reiterate that if we cancel the 
Selective Service Act tomorrow, accord- 
ing to the Pentagon’s own figures and 
statistics, if we went with the Armed 
Services Committee level of 2.4 million 
men, we would have a shortfall of only 
24,000 to 44,000 men. That is all; 24,000 
to 44,000 men. 

Mr. President, we could attract that 
number of men with military pay in- 
creases of a comparable level as recom- 
mended by the Gates Commission, in my 
opinion. That is an opinion, and I am 
not asking the Senate to accept my opin- 
ion as the basis for its judgment. 

Let me turn to one other base upon 
which we could find those 24,000 to 44,000 
men without ever changing the pay in- 
crease, and that is to the military itself. 

I do not think we have to go back to 
tell war stories. I was a veteran of World 
War II in the United States Navy, in the 
Pacific, when we hit the Japanese at 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa. We later got 
into the Chinese civil war and spent 
some time fighting Chinese Communists. 
With whatever credentials that may give 
me, I want to point out this fact, as one 
who has been in the military—it may 
have been the old military—one who is 
somewhat familiar with the military to- 
day: We have literally thousands of 
young men performing nonmilitary 
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functions today who have gone through 
military training for military specialties. 
If the military would just undertake 
some internal reforms, they would have 
more than enough men to supply their 
level of 2.4 million men without any pay 
increase; without any other changes at 
all. They could do that from their own 
words. 

According to Lt. Gen. George J. 
Forsythe, the special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Army, as he stated in 
the Journal of the Armed Forces on 
May 17 of this year, just a few weeks 
ago: 

We have 95,000 men who are cutting grass, 
doing KP duty, and performing other house- 
hold chores. 


Those men certainly could have reas- 
signments to military activities. If we 
have that kind of activity—I am sure we 
should keep the grass cut; I am sure we 
should have adequate food that is pro- 
vided through KP functions—let us con- 
tract with civilian personnel for those 
functions and release these men from 
the functions that can be performed by 
civilians. There are 95,000. We need only 
24,000 to 44,000 to meet the 2.4 million 
level. 

We have another report, another study, 
that states that 3 percent of the per- 
sonnel today who are doing other func- 
tions could be reassigned, and these were 
listed as bartending, chauffeuring cars 
with both the generals and their wives. 
The same applies to admirals. Many other 
functions today are being performed by 
military personnel which could just as 
easily be performed by civilian personnel. 

I want to point out that the simple 
summary and analysis is that: This Na- 
tion can be committed to the 2.4 million 
level, abolish the draft today, and pro- 
vide the adequate manpower necessary 
to have 2.4 million men, from just inter- 
nal reforms. 

I think it is unconscionable that the 
United States should demand, require, 
and coerce young men into the service of 
this Nation and then give them a pay 
scale that puts them on welfare. We have 
had as many as 43,000 families in the 
military uniform of their Nation receiv- 
ing welfare checks every month because 
they qualified as people in poverty. I do 
not care whether one is for the draft or 
against the draft. To me, that issue 
should stand on its own merit. I think 
that the least this Nation could do would 
be to give pay for military service that is 
comparable with the pay that the same 
young man could earn in civilian life— 
and that, again, is not an opinion. That 
is fully supported by careful surveys that 
have been made by Milton Friedman, 
John Kenneth Galbraith, and other dis- 
tinguished economists. Some of them 
have called it the patriotic tax. 

We say to a young man, “We demand 
2 years of your life. We force you into 
a situation where you may lose your life. 
But we are also going to put you in the 
poverty class of this Nation.” 

I think that question is one that de- 
serves support, regardless of what one’s 
viewpoint may be on a volunteer army. 

If we had that kind of pay increase, 
we would then more than provide our- 
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selves with the adequate manpower, 
both quantity and quality of manpower, 
that is required to meet our 2.4 million 
force. 

So I think we can say that it is utterly 
fallacious to argue and use the fear tac- 
tic that somehow we are jeopardizing 
our Nation’s defense, somehow we are 
putting into question the Nation’s ability 
to defend itself, by not retaining the 
draft. I say that we will strengthen this 
Nation far more by removing this can- 
cer that is eating away at the internal 
strength of this Nation, that is the focal 
point for more dissention and more tear- 
ing apart action of the people of this 
country than any other I know of, short 
of war. By repealing the draft, by not 
extending the induction power of the 
President, we will do far more to de- 
velop the security of this Nation than by 
retaining the draft. 

My good colleague, the Senator from 
Mississippi, has indicated that he has 
certain surveys which show that the 
Navy and the Air Force depend upon the 
draft for quality personnel and that this 
is the way they get quality personnel—by 
motivating our young men, by threaten- 
ing them with the draft and bringing 
them into the Armed Forces with the 
draft. I have talked to the GI’s as well. 
I have talked to officers and enlisted men 
and I have got the definite statement 
made that the draft has brought young 
men into the military against their will, 
which has given us the added problem 
of dealing with people who dissent with- 
in the military and who count the days 
until they can get out. They have no 
intention of making the military their 
life or their career. 

I have young men on my staff in this 
status. They are in the reserve program 
just to avoid the draft, and who hate 
every minute of it. You cannot tell me, 
Mr. President, that they are doing the 
best job possible if they do not have 
their hearts in it. 

We have to consider that part of the 
erosion of morale in the military is due 
to the fact that there are people there 
who are under coercion, that if we had 
people there volunteering and initiating 
action themselves to join up, we would 
have a group of people easier to work 
with than the kind of dissenting malcon- 
tents that we have there now who have 
been forced into the military through the 
draft. 

Furthermore, I think it should be care- 
fully noted that the Gates Commission 
made a thoughtful study of the quality 
personnel problem and indicated quite 
clearly that if we make a comparable 
study of civilian personnel, we would find 
that much of the military today is over- 
staffed, with quality or educational level 
men far beyond its needs and far below 
the kind of jobs these men are per- 
forming. 

Let me address myself to that point 
and take myself out of the role of Sena- 
tor, if I could for a moment, and speak 
as a former professor and dean of stu- 
dents, because that is a valid position I 
can take on this issue from that kind 
of background and experience which I 
have had for many years, where I could 
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study and understand, perhaps a little 
bit, the relationship between educational 
level and job performance and job as- 
signment. 

I can say to you, Mr. President, that 
they talk to me about the apathy and 
boredom of our young men in Vietnam 
as being one of the causes of drugs being 
picked up—heroin and other hard stuff, 
but I know of nothing that can create a 
morale problem more than for a man to 
be in a job assignment that is far below 
his educational level, his educational ex- 
perience, and his educational back- 
ground. Yet that is exactly what we are 
forcing many young men today to be in 
the military. They are being forced into 
that exact position, that they are more 
highly educated than the job assign- 
ment they are given. So no wonder we 
have this boredom and apathy which 
leads to exposing many of them to the 
drugs of Southeast Asia, on to the drugs 
which are available on many of the mili- 
tary bases in this country. 

We should carefully analyze these sur- 
veys and studies because I can say to you, 
Mr. President, that based upon the Gates 
Commission report, which was made in 
greater depth than any other survey I 
have seen, we have today overqualified 
personnel in military assignments. 

That is a point well worth relating to 
the drug and morale problem in the mili- 
tary today. 

So I would say that those points should 
be carefully reviewed before we are called 
upon to vote on this issue. 

I am hopeful that Senators will take 
the time to read the Recorp. The easiest 
and most simplistic way to make a deci- 
sion on this is merely to say, “Well, if 
somebody has raised the question of na- 
tional security, that is enough to con- 
tinue the draft.” 

No, Mr. President, that is not enough. 
That is a superficial, simplistic way to 
look at it. Iam very hopeful that an issue 
of this importance will receive the care- 
ful study of all Senators. 

Let me inject a point which I have not 
brought up until now—let me shift gears 
for a moment—and I want to shift gears 
with the intention of making a statement 
that is perhaps political but certainly 
nonpartisan; namely, that I think any 
Senator or Representative who wants 
to go out and communicate, relate, and 
bridge into the youth of our Nation and 
try to establish some sense of confidence 
and believability in the system and how 
it works, should do a little listening as 
well as talking, and find out what this 
young group in our generation today is 
really thinking and saying. 

I reject outright the cries of those who 
say, “They are just a bunch of bums,” or 
those who say, “They do not want to 
serve their country. They are avoiding 
the draft by running away to Canada or 
other countries.” 

I reject that as an oversimplistic an- 
swer, which obviously shows they have 
not been in communication. They may 
have been in communication, but it has 
been a one-way communication. The pol- 
iticians have been doing too much of the 
talking and not enough of the listening. 

I have sensed a feeling of greater ded- 
ication on the part of this generation 
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of young people in the fact that this 
generation does not just look upon our 
Nation as pure geography. They think of 
our Nation as their fellow men. They 
think of America not as rocks, rills, 
and temple hills but as comprising 
people—human beings—and that serv- 
ice to one’s country can be ren- 
dered in service to human beings; 
and that any legitimate service, 
whether it be digging a ditch, teaching 
school, working in a mental ward as a 
psychiatric aide, or in business or in a 
profession, or anything else which en- 
hances the prospect of benefit to their 
fellow men, is service to one’s country. 

I would hate to think that we would 
entertain the thought that service to 
one’s country can be performed only in a 
military uniform; but that is the im- 
plication I hear many times when I 
argue this issue. People come up to me 
and say, “Do you not think that the 
young people owe a duty to their coun- 
try?” And, I say, “Of course I do. I think 
that not only every young man and 
young woman but also older men and 
women should be willing to serve their 
country.” Then they say, “Then if you 
feel that way, why not force them all 
into the military service so that they can 
have the privilege of serving their coun- 
try in that way?” 

Well, first, it would take $40 billion 
more to bring a universal military train- 
ing program into action. Thus, obvious- 
ly, we do not want all young men in 
the military because we could not ac- 
commodate them. We do not want them. 
We want only to pick and choose. We 
want to make it as highly discrimina- 
tory as possible, and make some go and 
let others escape. Consequently, it is not 
a question of whether men want to serve 
their country. They do want to serve 
their country. But they say, “We must 
have an opportunity to serve our coun- 
try in many different ways.” 

Mr. President, I respect the uniform of 
our military services. I am proud to have 
been able to wear the uniform of the 
US. Navy. But I want to point out that 
it would be terribly inaccurate to leave 
the impression that service to one’s 
country can only be performed in a mili- 
tary uniform. 

Therefore, I urge the Senate again to 
look at this issue very carefully not only 
from the standpoint of military require- 
ments but also from the standpoint of 
healing this country’s awful and, I think, 
one of the most cancerous of its wounds— 
an awfully deep and terribly serious 
wound—by repealing the draft, in a 
sense, by not extending the President’s 
power of induction, which I think would 
be the first step in that direction. 

Let me close my comments at this time 
by saying again that I certainly respect 
the different viewpoints of Senators. I 
ask them only to ask themselves this 
one question: 

What is the statistical data required to 
produce the manpower and to produce 
the military defense of this Nation? 

What is it? 

It can only be found in the accession 
rate. If the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee disagrees with the acces- 
sion rate of 432,000 men, or the 4.2 mil- 
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lion level, then I would like to know what 
accession rate would be necessary to pro- 
duce the manpower level they have told 
us is required for national security. 

Then, I think, the whole argument and 
debate can end. I do not think there is 
debate, and I do not think there is argu- 
ment, if that figure can be agreed upon. 

The interesting thing is that no one 
on the other side will come to grips and 
confront that statistic. They keep moving 
around. They keep eluding it and avoid- 
ing it. They do not want to come down 
to the specific figure because, once that 
figure is understood, then it becomes ob- 
vious that we have no longer the re- 
quirement for a draft in this country as 
of today, as Of last year, as of the time 
the Gates Commission made its report 
in February 1970. 

We find that General Norstad, General 
Gruenther, and other distinguished men, 
including former Secretary Gates him- 
self, have said that it is feasible to have 
an all-volunteer Army as of June 30, 
1971. 

I believe yesterday in the discussion 
which the Senator from Mississippi and 
I had, we had been talking about the 
accession rate that would be required 
to meet a 2.4 million men level military. 
The Senator indicated at that time that 
would be a figure he would be happy to 
get for the record. I would like to make 
inquiry if the Senator has that acces- 
sion figure at this time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I have just given 
that. The Senator was engaged in some 
way. I have that here. 

I referred to the Senator’s questions 
of yesterday. The Senator asked yester- 
day about the accession requirements for 
the Armed Forces, assuming that 2.5 
million men were required as an end 
strength for fiscal year 1972 and then, 
assuming that only 2.4 million men were 
required. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. The best figures I have 
available to me are, in the first case, 
528,000 new men would be required by 
the Department of Defense, and in the 
second case 432,000 would be required. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator. 

Will the Senator yield for one addi- 
tional question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. In the inquiry the 
Senator made from the military depart- 
ments did they indicate what their esti- 
mated shortfall would be on a 2.4 million 
level? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. We do not have 
that. It was not included in the question. 
I could try to get some of that. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I wonder if it could 
be possible to get that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I think it would be a 
most vital statistic to have in order to 
make a judgment on the accession re- 
quirements to meet the 2.4 level. The 
432,000 accession requirement is an 
agreed figure. The Senator and I agreed 
on that figure based on the information 
I received from the Pentagon. I think 
that figure is necessary. It would show 
the shortfall on the 432,000 accession 
requirement to meet the 2.4 million level. 

Mr. STENNIS. I tried to make calcula- 
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tions on that. I do not have anything 
now. My figure is somewhat uncertain, 
but we will do the best we can to get that. 

Mr, HATFIELD. I thank the Senator. 

(This marks the end of the colloquy 
which occurred during the delivery of the 
address by Mr. Stennis and which, by 
unanimous consent, was ordered to be in 
the Recorp at this point.) 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time not be charged against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
senior Senator from Virginia be recog- 
nized without the time being charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
earlier today I commented on the hear- 
ings which are taking place before the 
Ways and Means Committee. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is testifying before 
the committee with regard to revenue 
sharing. I asked the question as to where 
this revenue is that is to be shared. I 
brought out the fact that there will be a 
deficit in the fiscal year which ends this 
month of $25 billion in Federal funds, 
and that there will be a deficit of $23 
billion for the next fiscal year, according 
to official administration estimates. So 
that means a back-to-back deficit in the 
2-year period of $48 billion. 

So I asked the question, if we are talk- 
ing about sharing revenue, just where is 
this revenue that we are going to share? 

I think before we can share revenue— 
and I am not against the concept—the 
Federal Government had better put its 
financial house in order, because the 
Federal Government’s financial house is 
badly in disorder. 

In the 2-year period—the current fis- 
cal year plus the next fiscal year—this 
Government will have a Federal funds 
deficit of at least $48 billion. 

That is not the worst of it. These def- 
icits go back many years. It is the ac- 
cumulated deficits that are playing havoc 
with the Government's financial house. 

What it means, Mr. President, is that 
these accumulated deficits on the part of 
the Federal Government year after year 
are the major cause of the inflation 
which our Government and our Nation 
are experiencing today. 
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Let me cite these facts. During the last 
3 years of President Johnson’s adminis- 
tration, the accumulated Federal funds 
deficit was $49 billion. During the first 
3 years of President Nixon’s administra- 
tion, the accumulated Federal funds def- 
icit will be $62 billion. In that short 
period of time—that 6-year period—the 
total accumulated deficit of the Federal 
Government will be $111 billion. 

Talk about infiation. Of course, you are 
going to have inflation. Talk about the 
deterioration of the dollar and the 
weakening of the dollar—it is inevitable. 


The Government cannot go on spending * 


as it has been spending, away beyond its 
resources, and not expect to have the 
dollar weakened. And when the dollar is 
weakened, that means every housewife, 
when she goes to the grocery store, has 
a less valuable dollar to pay for the gro- 
ceries. Another way of saying it is that 
it means she has to pay more dollars for 
the same amount of groceries. So it hurts 
every wage earner and every housewife. 

Sooner or later this Federal Govern- 
ment has got to put its financial house 
in order. Until it does that, it seems to 
me it does not appear too logical to talk 
about sharing revenue when the Govern- 
ment is running a smashing deficit. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point 
to insert in the Recorp a table entitled 
“Deficits in Federal Funds and Interest 
on the National Debt, 1961-72.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEFICITS IN FEDERAL FUNDS AND INTEREST ON THE 
NATIONAL DEBT, 1961-72 (IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


{All years are fiscal years, July 1-June 30] 
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total.... 1,323.8 1,469.7 145.9 168. 4 
1 Estimated figures. 


Source: Office of Management and Budget. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have just 
literally this minute returned from a 
trip around the world, looking into vari- 
ous aspects of our policy, but at this 
moment, because of the imminence of a 
particular matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brock). If the Senator from New York 
will yield, will the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon yield time to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. HATFIELD. How much time does 
the Senator wish? 

Mr. JAVITS. May I have 10 minutes? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I am delighted to 
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yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr, JAVITS. I thank my colleague and 
thank the Chair for his helpful inter- 
cession. 

Mr. President, I have just returned 
from Geneva, where I attended the open- 
ing of the 56th annual conference of the 
ILO on Wednesday, June 2, 1971. My trip 
also included Japan, Vietnam, Hong 
Kong, the North Atlantic Assembly in 
Brussels, and the United Kingdom, but I 
will report on these later. 

During my stay in Geneva, I also had 
the opportunity to meet with the Direc- 
tor-General of the ILO, Wilfred Jenks, 
as well as the government, worker and 
employer members of the tripartite U.S. 
delegation. At these meetings I was able 
to explore quite thoroughly the questions 
which have been raised concerning the 
desirability of our remaining in the ILO 
and paying our dues. Next week I shall 
make a full report to the Senate on the 
current problems we face in the ILO, 
what I believe our posture toward the 
ILO should be at this juncture, and the 
reforms which have already occurred in 
the ILO on some of the matters of con- 
cern to us, 

At this time I would like to state that 
I am in accord with President Nixon's 
view that we should pay our back and 
current dues to the ILO, This is entirely 
consistent with and will in no way jeop- 
ardize our capability to work to solve 
the problems which have arisen within 
the ILO as far as the United States is 
concerned in recent years. Accordingly 
I shall at the proper time urge the Sen- 
ate to act favorably on the appropriation 
necessary to enable us to pay these dues, 
and I feel that with the administration 
and support this can be accomplished. 
At that time, I shall also spell out how 
we can effectively work for the reforms 
the U.S. delegation has in mind. 

In my report next week, I will explain 
more fully the problems which have 
arisen for us in the ILO—much more is 
involved, in my judgment and in the 
judgment of those with whom I con- 
sulted, than the appointment of a Soviet 
national as one of the five Assistant 
Director Generals of the ILO—and out- 
line the course of action I believe the 
United States should follow in the future 
with respect to the ILO. 

I make this statement concerning 
funds at this time, because of the drastic 
impact which the failure of the United 
States to pay its 1970 dues has already 
had on the ILO—an impact which may 
very shortly be irremediable—and the 
fact that one of the first items on the 
agenda of the current ILO conference— 
the budget debate opens Saturday—is 
discussion of its 1972-73 budget. 

I hope very much that the delegates 
from 122 nations attending the confer- 
ence will realize that the action of Con- 
gress last year in refusing to appropriate 
funds for the ILO was a sincere protest 
and that, while the United States does 
have serious problems with some of the 
actions taken in, or by, the ILO recently, 
the President has made it clear that we 
intend to work diligently as members for 
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the better attainment of its and our 
objectives. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, a transcript of the President’s 
press conference on June 1, 1971, dealing 
with this subject, and a transcript of a 
press briefing by the President’s Press 
Secretary on May 28, 1971, covering the 
same subject. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
scripts were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Question, Mr, President, may I ask a ques- 
tion on the ILO? As you know, there is a 
considerable uncertainty about the position 
of the American Government with respect to 
membership in the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the ILO. To remove this uncer- 
tainty, could you tell us, does the United 
States seriously intend to continue its mem- 
bership in the ILO; and secondly, if it does, 
will the administration leadership apply its 
energies on Capitol Hill to get the appropri- 
ations necessary to pay our dues with the 
ILO? 

The PresmentT. Mr. Meany talked to me 
about the ILO. As you know, he has very 
strong feelings and reservations about our 
membership in the ILO. However, we have 
decided to continue our membership. We will 
attempt to get the dues in arrears paid by 
the Congress. We will have to have consider- 
able support in order to accomplish that. 

But also, we are going to see to it that 
American labor, and free labor throughout 
the world, gets a better voice in the ILO than 
it has had previously. 

The reason that Mr. Meany, a top free 
world trade union leader, opposes the ILO 
is because free trade unions have received 
a very bad deal in ILO meetings, and we are 
going to have to have better treatment in 
that way or American support for the ILO 
is going to go right down the drain, 

The Press. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Question. What is the policy of the Ad- 
ministration toward affiliation with the ILO, 
the International Labor Organization? Are 
you familiar with that situation? 

It is reported that our dues are being held 
up in Congress and there are all sorts of 
rumors about the possibility of disaffiliation. 
So the issue is rather important. 

Mr. ZIEGLER. We have been reviewing our 
relationship with the ILO and we have en- 
couraged the organization to improve its 
performance. We hope it will do so to prevent 
the kinds of criticism which led to the 
Congressional action in withholding funds 
for our dues. 

At this point in time, however, we have 
not decided to withdraw from the ILO. We 
are asking Congress for the funds to pay our 
dues for this year and our arrearage for last 
year so that we will not continue to be in 
default on our international obligations. If 
Congress should refuse to provide the funds, 
we will have to give the organization notice 
of our intent to withdraw so as to set a two- 
year limit on our financial obligations which 
otherwise would run on indefinitely. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 
OF 1971 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I express 
the greatest gratification that the Senate 
this morning gave its final seal of ap- 
proval by voting negatively on a resolu- 
tion of disapproval regarding the new 
national Voluntary Action Agency. I 
voted for it in subcommittee, though I 
was prevented by necessary absence 
from casting the other votes which 
would have been mine as ranking minor- 
ity member of the Government Opera- 
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tions Committee, and also the Commit- 
tee on Small Business. 

As such, I have been involved in trying 
to work out this reorganization so that 
it would be satisfactory to me and to 
many other Senators. I believe we have 
increased the potential of Action on a 
broader basis to harness the diverse en- 
ergies of our citizens in helping to con- 
front the great social problems of our 
country. This can only be accomplished 
effectively by preserving the deep com- 
mitment and promoting the demon- 
strated success of our present volunteer 
programs. 

We have been assured beyond doubt 
that the component programs which will 
be transferred to the new agency, in- 
cluding VISTA, Peace Corps, SCORE, 
ACE, and Foster Grandparents, not only 
will be continued, but will be strength- 
ened while maintaining there own iden- 
tities and purposes. I believe that the 
basic objections which were raised 
against the plan, principally by those 
concerned with continuing the antipov- 
erty orientation of VISTA have been met. 
In that connection, I intend to follow 
closely the integration of these programs 
into the new agency. 

In connection with these efforts, I ob- 
tained from the administration a letter 
containing several critical assurances, 
which proved to be of considerable im- 
portance to me and to other Senators. 
They relate to the structure of this new 
agency and how it shall be operated in 
order to assure the role of VISTA and 
other antipoverty efforts, and also to give 
us the basis for appropriate legislative 
oversight. In this regard, I had the ut- 
most cooperation from the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
Mr. George P. Shultz, from Mr. Arnold 
Webber, Associate Director of that of- 
fice, and from other officials. I ask unani- 
mous consent, because I think it is an es- 
sential aspect of the action of the Senate 
this morning, which, as I say, is very 
creative, that the letter to me from Di- 
rector Shultz, dated May 19, 1971, be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1971. 
Hon, JacoB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: I am pleased to have 
your views on ways to improve and clarify 
the organization and program direction of 
Action, the volunteer service agency pro- 
posed by Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1971. 

Your discussions with Arnold Weber have 
been most helpful in identifying a number 
of improvements which I agree should be 
made. These changes involve significant 
points of emphasis in the organizational 
structure of the new agency and other 
changes, in the level of executive positions 
which will be incorporated in legislation to 
be submitted by the Administration: 

1. The Associate Director for Domestic Op- 
erations will be redesignated as Associate Di- 
rector for Domestic and Anti-Poverty Pro- 


grams to emphasize more visibly and force- 
fully the commitment of all of the elements 


of this organization to anti-poverty efforts. 


2. The Associate Directors for Program 
Development, Administration, and Recruit- 
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ment-Selection-Placement will be redesig- 
nated as Assistant Directors to indicate their 
staff role as supportive to the line Associate 
Directors who have primary program re- 
sponsibility. 

3. The formal organizational structure will 
be modified to underscore the fact that the 
two associate directors will be line operators 
of Action’s programs and will be supported 
in a staff capacity by the Assistant Direc- 
tors. The net result of these changes will 
be to show that the two Associate Directors 
will be the Action program operators. In 
that capacity, and in full recognition of 
their substantial responsibilities, I agree that 
they should be upgraded from Level V, as 
indicated in the Reorganization Plan, to Level 
IV. Because the Reorganization Plan as sub- 
mitted cannot be modified, this change will 
be sought through legislation which we will 
submit shortly. 

I also recognize the concern of you and 
others that the Associate Director for Do- 
mestic and Anti-Poverty Programs is com- 
mitted to the importance of anti-poverty 
activity in Action’s Program. I believe the 
organizational changes we have agreed to, 
give much stronger institutional recognition 
to this commitment. I wish also to affirm that 
as we implement the plan, we intend to as- 
certain and take into account the views of 
the people served and the yolunteers them. 
selves as to shaping the programs, providing 
the appropriate organizational structure, 
and their ideas about key personnel, includ- 
ing the Associate Director for the domestic 
and anti-poverty component. The Associate 
Director, of course, will have the special ex- 
perience and insight necessary to carry out 
the basic goal of this component which is 
to extend opportunities for volunteer service 
and to bring a wide range of volunteer groups 
to bear in a concerted attack on poverty- 
related problems. 

I appreciate your assistance in providing 
us with an opportunity to sharpen the Ad- 
ministration’s commitment to the domestic 
program of Action, and to clarify our intent 
to support fully the use of volunteer re- 
sources in attacking the problems of poverty 
in local communities. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE P. SCHULZ, 
Director. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
happy to have yielded time to my distin- 
guished colleague from New York. I ap- 
preciate very much the comments he has 
made at this time, and I am not only 
looking forward to reading the material 
he has placed in the Recorp, but would 
hope that at some future time he would 
give the Senate the benefit of the dis- 
cussions which he has held with mem- 
bers and leaders in that important area 
of the world. 

Mr. President, does the Senator from 
West Virginia wish me to yield time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I was 
about to yield time to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. Has the Senator yielded 
the floor? 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. STENNIS) , I yield 10 minutes 
to the able senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. That will be more 
than ample time. 


RESPONSE TO THE KLEINDIENST 
AND MITCHELL SPEECHES DE- 
FENDING THE JUSTICE DEPART- 
MENT’S HANDLING OF THE ANTI- 
WAR DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that both the Attorney General 
and the Deputy Attorney General have 
found it helpful to their defense today of 
the Justice Department’s activities dur- 
ing the April-May antiwar demonstra- 
tions to flavor their own speeches with 
attacks on my speeches. I regret, how- 
ever, that they have both found it nec- 
essary to bolster their own positions by 
wilfully distorting my position 

My stand is, and was, perfectly clear 
to anyone who read my speech of May 5. 
“Understanding” the demonstrators’ 
frustration, I said, “does not imply en- 
dorsement” of their tactics, and I em- 
phasized that. “I do not condone in any 
way the unlawful activities of the dem- 
onstrators.” 

“But,” I continued, and I reiterate to- 
day, “lawlessness by the lawless does not 
justify lawlessness by the lawmen. They 
must be the ones to break the circle for 
otherwise it will expand to the point of 
anarchy on the one hand and tyranny on 
the other.” 

I am proud to stand on what I said a 
month ago, not only because I believe I 
was right, but because the courts that 
have examined the matters I referred to, 
have completely supported my position. 

Even before May 3, Judge Hart of the 
U.S. District Court had found that the 
Department of Justice had “dangerously 
and improperly used,” and had “de- 
graded” judicial processes in its han- 
dling of the Vietnam Veterans. “We must 
have a rule of law,” the judge warned, 
“not a rule of men.” 

Since then, court after court and judge 
after judge has had to deal with the 
Government’s efforts to subvert the rule 
of law. 

Chief Judge Green of the Superior 
Court, sustained by the Court of Appeals, 
ruled that the Government could not 
hold in jail people for whom there was 
no evidence of unlawful conduct—the sit- 
uation for thousands of those arrested— 
and ordered them released immediately 
without bail. 

Individual judges threw out hundreds 
upon hundreds of cases at their first pres- 
entation because no legitimate charges 
could be maintained. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals had to take 
the unprecedented step of ordering the 
Government to cease prosecution of any 
cases in which there was not “adequate 
evidence to support probable cause of 
arrest and charge,” and as a result thou- 
sands of cases have been dismissed by 
the Government itself. 
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Chief Judge Greene also had to con- 
duct contempt proceedings in order to 
obtain access for attorneys to hundreds 
of those being held. 

And another judge, Judge Belson, who 
visited one of the major detention areas, 
found the treatment of prisoners—many 
of whom were in fact innocent people, 
and most of whom were at least un- 
prosecutable—to constitute “cruel and 
unusual punishment.” 

Later Chief Judge Greene found it nec- 
essary to echo the sentiments of the judge 
in the veterans case, and to scold the 
Government for coming “into this court 
with hundreds upon hundreds of cases 
which it knew completely lacked evi- 
dence that would stand up in court.” 

The simple fact is that, of the first 
2,000 cases to reach court for trial, only 
one conviction resulted. As of last Fri- 
day, there had been only 10 convictions 
resulting from the over 12,000 arrests. 
And by order of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals, the District Court is holding a 
hearing this week to determine whether 
the Government has pressed the prose- 
cutions of the demonstrators for “pur- 
poses of harassment and in bad faith 
with no hope of securing convictions.” 

I hope to have a chance soon to go into 
some detail on Mr. Kleindienst’s failure 
to get the facts straight himself before 
presuming to set the American people 
straight; but, apart from his distortion 
of my own remarks, I would point to his 
statement that telephones were available 
to those arrested, which was absolutely 
untrue at District of Columbia Stadium, 
in the U.S. Courthouse cellblock, and 
other detention areas. His casual dis- 
missal of the inhumane conditions of de- 
tention is rebutted flatly by the court 
finding of cruel and unusual punish- 
ment. And I find most interesting his 
approval of indiscriminate-arrest pro- 
cedures through 2:10 p.m. on May 3 as 
necessary to meet an emergency, when 
the Attorney General and Police Chief 
announced before 10 a.m. that the emer- 
gency had ended. Of course, he is con- 
spicuously silent about the Department 
of Justice’s participation in the prepara- 
tion of fraudulent-arrest forms. But the 
most astounding feature of the Deputy 
Attorney General’s speech is that this 
man who wants to be the next Attorney 
General has not learned the rules of 
prosecutorial noncomment on pending 
criminal cases, lessons which President 
Nixon and Mr. Hoover learned at great 
pain so recently. 

The Attorney General has recom- 
mended that local officials all over the 
country use the Washington experience 
as a model. Unless they want to have 
their courts bogged down with unprose- 
cutable cases; unless they want their 
jails full of innocent or unlawfully held 
people; unless they want their judges to 
lose all patience with their prosecutors 
and police; in short, unless they want 
total disregard for the rule of law, I hope 
they will not take his advice. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 20 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service 
Act of 1967; to increase military pay; to 
authorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I speak 
in opposition to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon to end immediately 
the authority of the President to induct 
men into the Armed Forces. His endorse- 
ment of a volunteer army during wartime 
presents consequences which I find unac- 
ceptable. 

Many consider nonextension as a 
method of halting the Vietnam conflict. 
I seriously challenge those who view an 
end to the draft as the way to end the 
war. The way to end the war is to with- 
draw all of our troops—draftees and vol- 
unteers—from Vietnam. The way to end 
the war is to halt the bombing in Indo- 
china. The way to end the war is to vote 
for an end and I shall support in every 
way possible the Hatfield-McGovern 
amendment to accomplish that goal. 

But ending the draft will not end the 
war. And its inherent inequities will 
cause grave consequences for the Nation. 

First, the composition of an all-profes- 
sional armed force will undergo a distinct 
change, a change in the direction of an 
army of the disadvantaged. 

I believe that the Nation would be ill- 
served if it were to foster an army whose 
enlisted ranks were heavily comprised of 
the poor, both black and white. Some 
dispute this charge and the Gates Com- 
mission, at least in its final report, 
argued that there would be only a slight 
divergence from the current composition. 
Yet, I believe the facts show otherwise. 

Perhaps the most compelling evidence 
is contained within some of the Gates 
Commission staff studies. 

In a study by J. Huston McCulloch 
contained in volume I of the Commission 
staff documents, the following statistics 
are presented. In the fiscal year 1969 en- 
listed force, 22 percent of the men had 
less than a high school diploma, 61.9 per- 
cent had a high school diploma, and 16.1 
percent had greater than a high school 
diploma. It should be noted here that this 
is relatively in keeping with the educa- 
tional attainment of comparable civilian 
males except for an underrepresentation 
of college graduates created by the de- 
ferment system. 

However, a second set of statistics for 
an all-volunteer enlisted force shows 39.2 
percent of the men to have less than a 
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high school education, 52.7 percent with 
a high school education, and only 8.1 per- 
cent with more than a high school edu- 
cation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
table and the accompanying statistics. 

Also I ask unanimous consent in addi- 
tion to the previous statistics to insert a 
chapter of the “American Enlisted Man” 
by Charles C. Moskos, Jr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. What this means is 
that under an all-volunteer force, the 
percentage of men in the enlisted force 
with less than a high school education 
will be double what it is today. It also 
will mean that the portion of those with 
some college training will be half what it 
is today. 

It seems clear that those statistics can 
be translated to mean that the middle 
and upper classes will not volunteer but 
those with the lowest educational attain- 
ment—the poor within our society—will 
be drawn into the service. 

For example, the Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education reported that a fam- 
ily with an income over $15,000 and with 
one or more college-age children is five 
times as likely to have one of its children 
in college as a similar family with an in- 
come under $3,000. The proportion of 
black persons enrolled from the 18 to 24 
age group was only half that of white 
persons. Other minority groups—Indians, 
Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans— 
were even less adequately represented in 
college enrollments. Thus, it is clear that 
when we talk of fewer college graduates 
we are talking of fewer sons of the middle 
and upper classes entering the Armed 
Forces. 

Charles Moskos, associate professor of 
sociology at Northwestern and associate 
director of the Inter-University Seminar 
on Armed Forces and Society, wrote: 

The high probability of a curtailed draft 
and major increases in military pay will serve 
to reduce significantly the degree of middle- 
class participation in the enlisted ranks. This 
state of affairs will become acutely pronounc- 
ed if the Selective Service System is abandon- 
ed entirely in favor of an all-volunteer force. 
For an armed force not dependent upon 
either draftees or draft-motivated volunteers 
will of necessity increasingly draw its mem- 
bership from America’s economic and racial 
underclasses. Furthermore, such an enlisted 
membership coupled with an almost entirely 
college-educated officer corps will most like- 
ly contribute to a more rigid and sharp def- 
inition of the castelike distinctions between 
officers and enlisted men within the military 
organization of the 1970s. 


The same conclusion is contained even 
in the Army’s own report on Project Vol- 
unteer by the Directorate of Personnel 
Studies and Research in the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. 
Commenting on the implications of its 
statistical analysis, the report states: 

An increasing number of the young en- 
listed volunteers will probably come from 
rural or urban poverty areas. 

Or one might examine the conclusion 
reached in a study by the Air Force Hu- 
man Resources Laboratory of true vol- 
unteers. 

The study notes: 
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Compared with the draft-motivated en- 
listees, the self-motivated enlistees were less 
well educated, came from a lower socio-eco- 
nomic background and performed less ade- 
quately on ability tests. 


However, I believe Congressman 
CHARLES RANGEL, who represents the con- 
gressional district embracing Harlem, 
said it best. He wrote: 

Middle and upper class whites will not be 
enticed to join by financial inducements. But 
disadvantaged Blacks, Mexicans and Puerto 
Ricans must volunteer since there are no 
other economic options open to them. 


Going back to the Gates Commission, 
the study by McCulloch estimates that 
the all-volunteer force would be 18.7 per- 
cent black. In itself, this is somewhat 
higher than the upper limit of 16 percent 
for an all-volunteer force estimated by 
the Gates Commission report. The Com- 
mission also reported that the percent- 
age of blacks in the Army last year was 
at 20 percent, nearly double their portion 
in the total enlisted force. If those rela- 
tionships hold, then the Gates Commis- 
sion itself is talking about one-third or 
more of a volunteer army enlisted force 
being comprised of blacks. If we were to 
add in the numbers of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and Puerto Ricans who also face the 
same obstacles to success in the civilian 
world, then we are talking about minority 
membership in the enlisted ranks ap- 
proaching 40 percent or more. 

These statistics should not be surpris- 
ing when we examine the income poten- 
tial that now exists for minority group 
members. 

Approximately a fifth as many black 
men as white men between 25 and 34 
earn more than $10,000; but what is more 
significant in terms of income potential, 
is that while 65 percent of white college 
graduates earn more than $10,000, only 
35 percent of black college graduates 
earn that much. 

When the unemployment rate of 
young blacks in the Nation’s poverty 
neighborhoods is nearly 40 percent and 
the rate for all black teenagers is double 
that of whites, it is no wonder that the 
reenlistment rate of nonwhites in the 
Army traditionally has been double that 
of whites. In the first half of fiscal year 
1971, even with the continued risks of 
Vietnam, the reenlistment rate for 
blacks was 40 percent while for whites 
it was 21 percent. 

These are the symbols of the failures 
of our society, failures that condemn 
some of our citizens to poverty, failures 
that shame the rest of us. These facts 
must be changed, but a volunteer army 
which serves as a refuge for the poor 
will be a step backwards. The volunteer 
army could well become a convenient es- 
cape valve for a nation unwilling to take 
the steps to end racism and poverty ex- 
cept under pressure from the dispos- 
sessed themselves. The volunteer army 
could well lessen that pressure. 

Second, a volunteer army would end 
the threat of service in the Armed Forces 
to the middle and upper classes of our 
society. With an almost total concentra- 
tion on monetary incentives to induce 
men to fight, only the poor and the dis- 
advantaged would be attracted. As the 
reach of the draft has extended across 
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all social and economic classes of our so- 
ciety, we have seen the growth of an 
outspoken and determined antiwar 
movement which has been critically im- 
portant in making further escalation in 
Indochina politically unacceptable. 
Without the threat of the risk of death 
that the draft imposes, I am afraid that 
the more bellicose elements within our 
society would have been given free rein. 

If we are to call upon some of our 
young men to place their lives on the 
line in Vietnam, then the risk and the 
responsibility must be spread evenly 
throughout all layers of our society. Fail- 
ing that, we expose ourselves to the 
danger of isolating the most articulate 
and the most able men and women in 
our land who have made the antiwar 
movement not only respectable but po- 
litically potent. 

The wisdom of relieving the affluent 
from the horrors of war by shifting the 
full burden of military service from their 
sons to the sons of the poor is thus open 
to serious challenge in this democracy. 
For I frankly believe that the immoral- 
ity of the war in Vietnam was driven 
home to America by the threat that was 
faced by young men from every social 
background. Sons of editors, sons of law- 
yers, sons of union leaders, sons of pro- 
fessors were faced with the draft, and 
the draft meant Vietnam. The Nation 
was forced to view at close range the 
impact of the war on our national life. 
And it was that daily exposure to what 
was taking place 6,000 miles away that 
finally produced pressures for deescala- 
tion. 

Third, a volunteer army, or more pre- 
cisely a professional army whose key 
attraction is higher pay, adds to the iso- 
lation of the military from civilian life. 
Ward Just, in a recent article wrote: 

Society’s distrust of soldiers is equaled 
only by the distrust of soldiers for society, 
or that part of it . .. which they feel has 
brought them under attack. Suspicious, re- 
sentful, angry beyond measure at what they 
consider to be indulgent and unfair criti- 
cism, the professionals are drawn together 
at the barricades of the institutions. The 
thing that binds military men together in 
1970 is the belief that the country is falling 
to pieces, and the military is the only place 
where duty, honor, country is put above 
self. 


The tendency for the military to be set 
apart from civilian life would be height- 
ened by a volunteer army denied the in- 
flux of draftees and draft-motivated 
volunteers who are reluctant and short- 
term entrants into the system. It also 
would lose perhaps an even more signif- 
icant number of articulate young col- 
lege men who serve as junior officers 
through the ROTC program. Studies by 
the Naval War College have shown that 
under a volunteer army, the first to stop 
applying for ROTC programs would be 
the brightest and even the numbers of 
ROTC would likely decline even more 
sharply than they already have today. 
The Naval War College study concluded: 


In the absence of a draft, the officer corps 
would attract college youth of lower socio- 
economic background and reduced level of 
academic achievement. Furthermore, exist- 
ing geographic imbalances in the officer 
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corps would be amplified somewhat by virtue 
of the higher percentage or voluntarism in 
the South and the significantly lower per- 
centage in the Northeast. 


The extent and the form of military 
isolation are unknown. But the likeli- 
hood of this occurring creates new dilem- 
mas. The soldiers who exposed what oc- 
curred at Mylai, the men who testified 
to the encroachments of military sur- 
veillance into civilian affairs, for the 
most part, they were draftees or draft- 
induced volunteers. I wonder whether we 
would have discovered these actions had 
the release of the information depended 
on men whose futures rested on a career 
in the military. 

Finally, in wartime, a society can least 
afford the extra cost of achieving a vol- 
unteer army. We now have fairly strong 
indications that the extra costs of a vol- 
unteer army are higher than the $3.2 
billion estimated by the Gates Commis- 
sion. Secretary Laird has publicly esti- 
mated those costs at over $4 billion and 
the project volunteer studies for the 
Army have estimated that for the Army 
alone the costs could range up to $8.4 
billion for a 950,000-man force which is 
even slightly below level now proposed by 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

For these reasons, while I share my 
colleagues desire to promote voluntar- 
ism within our society, I believe that the 
Nation cannot afford a paid professional 
army at this time. 

When service in the Armed Forces so 
clearly carries with it the risk of death, I 
cannot support a system that would draw 
overwhelmingly from the poor. 

I therefore shall vote against the 
amendment by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

EXHIBIT 1 
STUDY 9—EcoNoMIc ANALYSIS OF THE 
VOLUNTEER MILITARY 
THE EDUCATIONAL MIX OF THE VOLUNTEER 
MILITARY 

The educational mix of FY 69 enlisted 
force is shown in Table 11.9.8, along with 
the predicted distribution of the volunteer 
force implied by Tables I1.9.6 and 11.9.7. The 
Volunteer Military will result in a substantial 
moderate decrease in the educational attain- 
ment of the enlisted men if the pay raise is 
equiproportionate across pay grades for each 
length of service, in spite of the fact that 
more highly educated men tend to have 
higher rank, for a given experience level. 

Since it is likely that the military under- 
utilizes the high quality men it presently can 
draft for the asking, this decrease is probably 
not unwarranted. Furthermore, any loss in 
effectiveness due to lower education will be 
partly, if not completely, offset by the greater 
experience of the all-volunteer force. How- 
ever, preliminary calculations indicate that 
if some more effective way of rewarding 
ability can be found than today’s promotion 


system, even supplemented as it is by 
proficiency pay and variable reenlistment 
bonuses, the FY 69 distribution could be 
preserved for an additional expenditure of 
only about .50 billion dollars per year above 
the base expenditure of 3.34 billion. Future 
studies of military pay should investigate 
exactly how much more a higher quality man 
is worth to the military, as well as new ways 
of identifying a man in order to remu- 
nerate him accordingly. 
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TABLE 11.9.8.—EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF VOLUNTEER 
FORCE 


Greater 
than 

high school 
diploma 
(percent) 


Less than 
high school 
diploma 
(percent) 


High school 
diploma 
(percent) 


Educational 
attainment 


Fiscal year 1969 


enlisted force. 61.9 


52.7 


16.1 
8.1 


STATISTICS FROM COL. JAMES L. CANNELL, USAF DIRECTOR, 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ODASD (MPP), OASD (M. & RA) 


[In percent] 


Fiscal 
ear 
969 


Negro reenlistment rates: 
ist term enlistees... 


AUS draftees... 


Caucasian reenlistment 


rates: 
Ist term enlistees____.__ 


Aggregate Army reenlist- 
ent rates: 
ist term enlistees... ` 2 x 18. 


66. 


Total 
Combat arms reenlistment 


0 

0 

.9 

9 
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OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1971. 
Mr. Mark SCHNEIDER, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mi. SCHNEIDER: This will confirm the 
information comparing the educational at- 
tainment of men entering the Armed Forces 
with the civilian male population aged 25- 
29 telephoned to you on April 6, 1971. 

Percentage Distribution of Years of School 
Completed by Males Entering Military Serv- 
ice in FY 1968—-FY 1970 and U.S. Male Civilian 
Population Aged 25-29 in March 1970. 


Military Civilian males 
service aged 25 to 29 
entrants March 1970 


Non-high school graduates. 
High school graduates... 
College graduates. 


It should be noted that these data reflect 
the educational attainment of personne] at 
the time of their entry into either the active 
or reserve forces and do not reflect any fur- 
ther schooling undertaken after such entry. 

I am also enclosing tables showing the an- 
nual data for the period 1968-70 and the 
educational attainment of men on active 
duty. I'll drop the update on reenlistment 
rates in the mail as soon as we get it com- 
piled. 

Sincerely, 
FREDERICK W. SUFFA, 
Manpower Resource Analyst. 


RESPONSES OF REGULAR ENLISTED PERSONNEL ON THEIR FIRST TOUR OF ACTIVE DUTY TO: “WOULD YOU HAVE ENLISTED 
IF THERE HAD BEEN NO DRAFT?" 1 (NOVEMBER 1968), BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 


lin percent] 


Yes, 
Selected characteristics definitely 


Yes, 
probably 


No Draft 


No. 
definitely 2 idea motivated 


Marine Corps 
Age at enlistment: 

17 to 19 years. 

20 to 25 years. 
Education: 3 

Less than high school 


Some college or mor 


23.4 


0. 
1 
4 


aS BBS 
so voua 


E 
2. 
9. 


1 
I 


Eee 
ave 


7.1 
2.1 
8.1 


1 The question asked, *'If there had been no draft and you had m 
military service do you think you would have entered the service? 


ot had any military obligation at the time you first entered active 


2 Number answering “No, probably" or “‘No, definitely” as a percent of the total, excluding “No idea.” 


3 At time of entry on active military service. 


Source: Department of Defense survey of active duty military personnel as of November 1968. 
Note: Data cover personnel with less than 3 years service. Excludes men in pay grade E-1 (mainly basic trainees) and men sta- 


tioned in Vietnam. 


THE AMERICAN ENLISTED MAN 


(By Charles C. Moskos, Jr.) 
8. THE EMERGENT MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


In trying to assess the relationship of the 
armed forces to American society, it is useful 
to conceive of a continuum ranging from a 
military organization highly differentiated 
from civilian society to a military system 
that is highly convergent with civilian struc- 
tures. Concretely, of course, America’s mili- 
tary forces have never been either entirely 
separate or entirely conterminous with civil- 


ian society. But conceiving of a scale along 
which the military has been more or less 
overlapping with civilian society serves the 
heuristic purpose of highlighting the ever- 
changing interphase between the armed 
forces and American society. It is also in this 
way that we can be alerted to emergent 
trends within the military establishment; 
trends that appear to augur a fundamental 
change in the social characteristics of the 
armed forces within the near future. 

The convergent-divergent model of armed 
forces and society, however, must account for 
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several levels of variation. On variable cen- 
ters around the way in which the member- 
ship of the armed forces is representative of 
the broader society. A second variation is the 
degree to which there are institutional paral- 
lels (or discontinuities) in the social organi- 
zation of military and civilian structures. 
Differences in required skills between mili- 
tary and civilian occupations are a third as- 
pect. A fourth variable refers to ideological 
(dis)similarities between civilians and mili- 
tary men. Furthermore, internal distinctions 
within the armed forces cut across each of 
the preceding variables: differences between 
officers and enlisted men; differences between 
services; differences between branches within 
the services; differences between echelons 
within branches. 

Needless to add, there are formidable prob- 
lems in ascertaining the meaningful evidence 
on the degree of convergence or divergence 
between the armed forces and society. Deal- 
ing with this issue, some of the more im- 
portant findings of previous researchers along 
with the introduction of new materials have 
been presented throughout this study. There 
appears to be general agreement among stu- 
dents of the subject that relationships be- 
tween military and civilian structures have 
gone through several distinctive and succes- 
sive phases over the past generation. 

Prior to World War II (1939), the military 
forces of this country constituted less than 
1 per cent of the male labor force. Armed 
forces personnel were exclusively volunteers, 
most of whom were making a career out of 
military service. Enlisted men were almost 
entirely of working-class or rural origin, and 
officers were overproportionately drawn from 
Southern Protestant middle-class families. 
Within the military organization itself, the 
vast majority of servicemen was assigned to 
combat or manual labor positions. Socially, 
the pre-World War II military was a self- 
contained institution with marked separa- 
tion from civilian society. In its essential 
qualities, the “From-Here-to-Eternity” Army 
was a garrison force predicated upon military 
tradition, ceremony, hierarchy, and authority. 

The Second World War was a period of 
mass mobilization, By 1945 the number of 
men in uniform came close to 20 per cent 
of the total labor force, representing a pro- 
portionately much higher figure for young 
adult males. Although technical specializa- 
tion proceeded apace during the war, the 
large majority of ground forces was still as- 
signed to combat or service units. Even in 
the Navy and Air Corps—services where spe- 
cialization was most pronounced—only about 
one-third of personnel was in technical or 
administrative specialties. The membership 
of the World War II force was largely con- 
scripted or draft-induced volunteers. Serv- 
ing only for the duration of the war, the 
typical serviceman was essentially a civilian 
in uniform; a man who found distasteful 
the traditional military forms of command, 
discipline, and social control. To put it 
another way, the military of World War II, 
while socially representative of American 
society, was still an institution whose in- 
ternal organization contrasted markedly 
with that of civilian structures. 

During the Cold War period the military— 
excepting for the buildups arising from the 
wars in Korea and Vietnam—accounted for 
between 3 and 4 per cent of the total labor 
force. Especially significant, technical spe- 
cialization became a pervasive trend 
throughout the military during the 1950s 
and early 1960s. The proportion of men as- 
signed to combat or service units for all of 
the armed forces declined from 41 per cent 
at the end of World War II to 26 per cent 
in 1963. Conversely, the proportion assigned 
to electronics and technical specialties over 
the same time period increased from 13 to 
22 per cent. These trends were most apparent 
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in the Air Force which, because of the post- 
Korea doctrine of nuclear deterrence and 
massive retaliation, was also the military 
service experiencing the greatest proportional 
growth. In 1950, prior to the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict, the Army constituted 41 
per cent of total military manpower com- 
pared to 28 per cent for the Air Force. By 
1960, the figure was 35 per cent for the Army 
and 33 per cent for the Air Force. 

These changes in the emphases of the 
military’s mission and the shifts in skill re- 
quirements had major consequences on the 
authority structure of the officer corps. Fol- 
lowing the Korean War there was a move- 
ment away from the military systems based 
on traditional authority to one placing 
greater stress on persuasion and individual 
incentive. Concurrently, & college degree be- 
came more and more a requisite for an offi- 
cer's commission, There was also an increase 
in the number of non-academy graduates 
at the highest levels of the military estab- 
lishment, and a broadening of the social 
origins of officers to include a more repre- 
sentative sampling of America’s regions and 
religious groups. More ominous, there was 
at the same time a growing lateral movement 
of military elites to top positions in the cor- 
porate and political world, Much of this con- 
cern was legitimized in President Eisenhow- 
er's farewell address in which he warned of 
the “unwarranted influence, whether sought 
or unsought, by the military-industrial com- 
plex.” Even sympathetic observers of the 
changing nature of the military establish- 
ment were in accord that there was a con- 
vergence in the managerial skills required 
in both civilian and military organizations. 

At the enlisted levels, however, the trend 
toward convergence with civilian society was 
much more muted. Especially in the ground 
forces, the inert qualities of enlisted social 
organization persisted. For many draftees 
and single-term volunteers of the Cold War, 
military life was still experienced in its tra- 
ditional forms. The membership of the en- 
listed ranks, moreover, was only partially 
representative of the larger American so- 
ciety. Broadly speaking, the Cold War enlisted 
man was typically of working- or lower-mid- 
dle-class background. The upper-middle- 
class youth was often deferred, or served as 
an officer. (But the small number of college- 
educated enlisted men was still sufficient to 
be defined as a special problem by many non- 
coms.) The lower-class youth, on the other 
hand, because of raised mental entrance 
standards, was generally excluded from mili- 
tary service during the Cold War period. 

The war in Vietnam has ushered in another 
phase in the relationships between the armed 
forces and society. There has been the obvi- 
ous increase in troop strength: from 2,500,000 
in 1961 to 3,500,000 in 1969. Because of the 
nature of the conflict in Vietnam, moreover, 
the Army and Marine Corps have come to 
bear the brunt of the war (correspondingly 
diminishing the role of the Air Force and, 
to a lesser extent, that of the Navy as well). 
Concomitantly, there has been an ascendancy 
of the use of ground combat forces halting 
the long-term trend toward increasing tech- 
nical specialization. The Vietnam War has 
also led to deviations from the Cold War poli- 
cies of manpower procurement. In 1966, en- 
trance standards were lowered to allow the 
induction of persons from lower mental lev- 
els—overproportionately lower class and 
black—formerly excluded from military serv- 
ice. In 1968, the manpower pool was again 
enlarged; this time by terminating draft de- 
ferments for recent college graduates—largely 
middle-class whites. For the first time since 
the Korean conflict, the membership of the 
armed forces was again bearing some resem- 
blance to the composition of the larger so- 
clety. 

The immediate question is whether the 
Vietnam period represents a temporary aber- 
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ration in the basic trends set since World 
War II or whether it portends a new and dif- 
ferent type of military establishment. Put 
plainly, what is the likely shape of the armed 
forces in the foreseeable future? It is to this 
central issue that we now turn. 

Toward a divergent military 

A major insistence of this study has been 
that the armed forces at the enlisted levels 
have always been more disparate from 
civilian structures than the officer corps. But 
it is further proposed that the over-two- 
decade-long institutional convergence of the 
armed forces and American society is begin- 
ning to reverse itself. It appears highly likely, 
in other words, that the military in the post- 
Vietnam period will increasingly diverge 
along a variety of dimensions from the main- 
stream of developments in the general soci- 
ety. This emerging apartness of the military 
will be reflective of society-wide trends as 
well as indigenous efforts toward institu- 
tional autonomy on the part of the armed 
forces. This is not to argue that the military 
establishment will occupy a position reminis- 
cent of the pre-World War II situation. The 
sheer size of the post-Vietnam military—in 
all likelihood over 2,500,000 men—and the 
probable maintenance of Cold War policies 
preclude that. But it is to say that the mili- 
tary is undergoing a fundamental turning 
inward in its relations to the civilian struc- 
tures of American society. Some of the more 
significant indicators of this growing diver- 
gence are summarized immediately below. 

Enlisted membership. Historically speak- 
ing, the enlisted ranks have always been 
grossly overrepresentative of working-class 
youth. It must be recognized, nevertheless, 
that large numbers of middle-class youth 
have also served at the enlisted level over 
the past quarter-century. Indeed, as has 
been argued in this study, it is the enforced 
juxtaposition of working- and middle-class 
youth that gives the enlisted culture much 
of its distinctive quality. While middle-class 
men are most likely to be drafted during 
times of military buildups, it is also true that 
even during the Cold War years between 
wars, the selective service system, directly 
or indirectly, infused a middle-class com- 
ponent into the military’s rank and file, 
Since the end of World War II, however, there 
has been a discernible and growing dis- 
crepancy between the educational levels of 
officers and enlisted men. The 1968 decision 
to draft a higher proportion of college grad- 
uates to meet the manpower needs of the 
Vietnam War can be regarded as only a 
temporary fluctuation in this trend. It is also 
the case, moreover, that the earlier 1966 
decision to induct persons from lower men- 
tal levels more than counterbalanced the 
college inductees. 

Whatever the immediate effects of the 
Vietnam War on enlisted membership, it is 
almost certain that the social unrepresenta- 
tiveness of the enlisted ranks will become 
much more markedly in the post-Vietnam 
period. The high probability of a curtailed 
draft and major increases in military pay 
will serve to reduce significantly the degree 
of middle-class participation in the enlisted 
ranks. This state of affairs will become acutely 
pronounced if the Selective Service System 
is abandoned entirely in favor of an all-vol- 
unteer force. For an armed forces not de- 
pendent upon either draftees or draft-moti- 
vated volunteers will of necessity increas- 
ingly draw its membership from America’s 
economic and racial underclasses. Further- 
more, such an enlisted membership coupled 
with an almost entirely college-educated 
officer corps will most likely contribute to a 
more rigid and sharp definition of the caste- 
like distinctions between officers and enlisted 
men within the military organization of the 
1970s. 

Welfare role. Starting in 1966, the Depart- 
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ment of Defense initiated a program of ac- 
cepting recruits from Selective Service cate- 
gories previously excluded from military 
service. The plan was for the military to 
accept 100,000 youths each year who, be- 
cause of mental test score deficiencies, or in 
some cases minor physical defects, would 
otherwise haye been rejected. Figures 
through June, 1968, show that a total of 
118,000 such men were recruited into the 
military. Some 40 per cent were nonwhite 
and more than half had not completed high 
school. While the official rationale behind 
“Project 100,000" is that the military is 
uniquely suited to “salvage” poverty-scarred 
youth, the program in effect also opened up 
an essentially lower-class manpower pool 
from which to recruit enlisted personnel in 
the eventuality of an all-volunteer military 
force, And in fact, from the military's stand- 
point, the preliminary results of Project 
100,000 have been encouraging. Ninety-six 
per cent of the men entering the military 
under the new program have successfully 
completed basic training, a figure only 2 per 
cent less than that of regular entrants. 

Another new program having deprived 
youth as its primary object is “Project Tran- 
sition.” This program, initiated in 1968, is 
designed to provide marketable skills— 
through job training, formal education, and 
counseling—for servicemen soon to be dis- 
charged. Once in full operation, Project 
Transition is to train over 500,000 men leay- 
ing the service each year in a variety of ci- 
vilian occupations. In time Project Transi- 
tion may be as significant a development 
for lower-class veterans (viz. vocational 
training) as the GI Bill was for middle-class 
veterans (viz. higher education). 

Although the military has traditionally 
served as a career avenue for many working- 
class youth, its welfare role has never been 
primary, nor even officially acknowledged. 
What is novel in programs along the lines of 
Project 100,000 and Project Transition is 
that the armed forces are now manifestly 
being used to prepare youth for the larger 
society and civilian marketplace. What is 
happening is that the armed forces are being 
used to correct the structural facilities— 
socioeducational and socioeconomic—that 
now confront American society. The military 
establishment, in other words, is being 
charged with massive and unprecedented 
responsibilities for America’s underclasses. 
All this at the very same time that the post- 
Vietnam military appears to be heading 
toward less middle-class representation in 
its enlisted ranks. 

Racial relations. The transformation of the 
armed forces from a totally segregated into 
a fully integrated institution is an impres- 
sive achievement in directed social change. 
Although the military is by no means a 
panacea for racial relations, it nevertheless 
stands in marked and favorable contrast to 
the racial situation in the country at large. 
Paradoxically enough, though, the very in- 
tegration of the armed forces can be viewed 
as a divergence, if only in the short run, of 
the military from civilian society. This is to 
to say that the sharpened polarization of 
the races—at least symbolically—occurring 
in contemporary American society is at odds 
with racial developments within the mili- 
tary. 

On this point, it is also probably true that 
racial integration of military life has not 
served to increase the acceptance or prestige 
of the armed forces. In fact, the reverse May 
be the case. Those sections of the civilian 
community who are egalitarian on racial 
matters are most often the least sympathetic 
to the military. Many of those who espouse 
militaristic values, on the other hand, are 
those who find racial integration distasteful. 
Put in another way, the racial integration 
of the armed forces has probably cost the 
military support among some its traditonal 
defenders, while not gaining any increased 
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military 
groups. 

Skill-transferability. The well-documented 
trend toward increasing technical specializa- 
tion within the military has already reached 
its maximal point. The end of this trend 
clearly implies a lessened transferability be- 
tween military and civilian skills. A careful 
and detailed analysis of military occupa- 
tional trends “y Harold Wool reveals that the 
most pronounced shift away from combat 
and manual labor occupations occurred be- 
tween 1945 and 1957. Since that time there 
has been relative stability in the occupa- 
tional requirements of the armed forces. In 
fact, developments in the 1960s resulted in 
a partial reversal of the long-term trend to- 
ward greater specialization. Shortly after 
coming into office, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion decided to emphasize limited-war capa- 
bilities, a decision resulting in a higher pro- 
portion of enlisted men required for ground- 
combat specialties. While the greater re- 
liance on ground forces has been abnormally 
accelerated by the war in Vietnam, limited- 
war capabilities will apparently remain 4 
cardinal tenet of this country’s military 
posture in the post-Vietnam period. 

Moreover, as Wool points out, it is often 
the technical jobs (e.g., specialized radio 
operators, warning systems personnel) that 
are most likely to be automated, thereby in- 
directly increasing the numbers of combat 
personnel. Another factor that will contrib- 
ute to a rising proportion of combat and 
manual labor specialties within the military 
is the Defense Department’s 1965 decision 
to replace servicemen with civilians in sup- 
port-type military functions, particularly in 
administrative and clerical positions. By 1967 
over 110,000 such formerly military positions 
were scheduled for civilian replacements. 
The almost certain maintenance of this pol- 
icy into the 1970s will significantly increase 
the proportion of traditional military occu- 
pations within the enlisted ranks. The use 
of civilians in support-type positions, more- 
over, can be expected to be even more no- 
table in the event of an all-volunteer mili- 
tary force. 

Family life—Before the Second World War, 
the military at the enlisted levels was glar- 
ingly indifferent to family needs. In fact, ex- 
cepting some noncoms, enlisted men were 
typically unmarried men who spent most 
of their time within the confines of the 
military post and adjacent “boomtowns.” 
Indeed, prior to 1940 all enlisted men had 
to be bachelors at the time of their service 
entry. In World War II, millions of married 
men were recruited into the armed forces; 
except for allotment checks, however, fami- 
lies of servicemen more or less fended for 
themselves. Starting with the Cold War, the 
military began to take steps to deal with 
some of the practical problems faced by 
married personnel, An array of on-post privi- 
leges (e.g., free medical care, PX and com- 
missary privileges, government quarters for 
married noncoms) were established or ex- 
panded to meet the needs of military fam- 
ilies. 

This greater concern for service families 
on the part of the military became especially 
evident in the late 1960s. Activities such as 
the Army’s Community Service and the Air 
Force’s Dependents Assistance Program are 
recent efforts to make available a wide range 
of services for enlisted families: legal and 
real estate advice; family counseling; baby- 
sitting services; employment opportunities 
for wives; loans of infant furnishings, linen, 
and china; and the like. In one sense, the 
military's belated recognition of family 
needs is a movement toward paralleling civil- 
ian society. From another perspective, how- 
ever, we may expect a diminishment of ties 
with civilian institutions as family needs are 
increasingly met by family-service agencies 
within the armed forces. In this sense, then, 
we encounter another indication of an 
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emerging divergence between the military 
and civilian worlds. At the risk of some over- 
statement, the pre-World War II military 
might be seen as a total institution encapsu- 
lating bachelors, while the post-Vietnam 
military may well encapsulate the family 
along with the serviceman husband-father. 

Overseas forces. In 1940 about one-fourth 
of America’s military forces was deployed 
overseas—mainly in Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and the Panama Canal Zone. Since the end of 
World War II, the overseas proportion in 
peacetime has been about 30 per cent in 
foreign locales and about 10 per cent in pos- 
sessions and noncontiguous states of the 
United States. The overseas proportion of 
our military forces is even higher during 
times of war such as in Korea and Vietnam. 
This is all to say that next to combat the 
most distinguishing characteristic of mili- 
tary compared to civilian life is the high 
probability of extended duty outside the 
continental United States. 

Another important consequence of a per- 
manent overseas military force is the incor- 
poration of large numbers of foreign na- 
tionals into the broader American system. 
It is not so generally recognized that, unlike 
civilian structures, the American military 
has a sizable component of foreign nation- 
als. These include, variously, those catering 
to GI hedonistic wants, the clerical and 
maintenance staff of overseas installations, 
and those persons hired by company-level 
units to perform menial and service work. 
In all but the narrowest of definitions, such 
foreign nationals must be considered an in- 
tegral part of the overseas military commu- 
nity. 

At a more significant level, there is an- 
other important non-American element in 
the American military system: the foreign- 
national military personnel who come under 
the direct operational control of the Ameri- 
can command. In Korea, the KATUSA (from 
“Korean Augmentation to the U.S. Army”) 
program has been in operation for almost 
two decades. In fact, the “Katusas"—Korean 
soldiers who formally occupy Table of Or- 
ganization positions and live in American 
units—constitute one-sixth of the “Ameri- 
can” Eighth Army. A somewhat different use 
of local troops has occurred in Vietnam. The 
Marine Corps has what is known as “com- 
bined action platoons,” that is, a squad of 
American Marines placed within a platoon 
of South Vietnamese Popular Forces. The 
Army’s 25th Infanty Division has a variation 
of the above called “combined lightning 
teams.” Whether the “integrated” model of 
Korea of the “fusion” pattern of Vietnam, 
the utilization of non-American forces under 
American command is a paramount indica- 
tor of a military force divergent from Ameri- 
can society. Moreover, now that significant 
precedents have been set, we may find Ameri- 
can forces being increasingly augmented by 
foreign nationals in future years. 

The citizen-soldier. The troop strength of 
the American military consists of nonactive 
as well as active-duty forces. These nonactive 
forces in 1968 numbered about 2,300,000 fed- 
eral reservists (under Pentagon administra- 
tion) in the various military services, and 
some 500,000 men in the National and Air 
Guard units (normally under state control 
in peacetime).* As a general rule, nonactive 
military personnel attend weekly drill meet- 
ings and spend two weeks in training every 
summer. During certain specified times of 
emergency—ranging from full-scale war to 
quelling local violence—reservists or Guards- 
men may be called into service. Practically 


*As of January, 1968, the strength of the 
various nonactive military components was: 
Army Reserve, 1,235,000; Navy Reserve, 470,- 
000; Air Force Reserve, 415,000; Marine Corps 


Reserve, 145,000; Coast Guard Reserve, 
30,000; National Guard (Army), 420,000; Air 
National Guard, 85,000. 
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speaking, however, only a few reserve or 
Guard units have been called upon for ex- 
tended active duty since the end of the 
Korean conflict. 

From a historical perspective, the concept 
of the citizen-soldier has been a central 
premise of this country’s military thinking. 
Nevertheless, since the late 1950s and espe- 
cially since 1963, there has been a deter- 
mined effort by the Defense Department to 
reduce the role of nonactive forces, The pro- 
portion of reserve and Guard servicemen of 
the total military force (1.e., both active and 
nonactive military personnel) declined from 
61 per cent in 1957 to 45 per cent in 1964. 
As William Levantrosser points out in his 
comprehensive study on the subject, the 
Chief Executive's position toward reservists 
has changed from one of strong support dur- 
ing Truman’s time, to deemphasis under the 
Eisenhower Administration, to pressure for 
fewer but better trained reservists under 
Kennedy, to concerted steps to curtail re- 
serve forces under Johnson. In 1964, Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara proposed to elim- 
inate the federal reserves entirely by merg- 
ing them with the National Guard. Although 
this plan was not carried out—owing to Con- 
gressional opposition—the Army Reserve was 
subsequently reduced from eight to five 
divisions, a reduction in strength of 55,000 
men. In 1967, the National Guard itself was 
reorganized—over the resistance of state 
leaders—by reducing it from 23 to 8 divi- 
sions. 

The post-Vietnam period promises to wit- 
ness further erosion of reserve and Guard 
support. For one thing, the declining role of 
reserve forces is somewhat conterminous with 
the long-term accretion of power by the Ex- 
ecutive Branch at the expense of Congress 
and state legislatures—the traditional cham- 
pions of reserve forces. Moreover, present ex- 
perience with limited wars points to the 
strategic need for highly trained and readily 
operational combat units there by undercut- 
ting much of the military justification for 
large reserve forces. Further, the public con- 
troversies centering around reservists called 
to active duty have not been favorable from 
the military standpoint The complaints of 
many reservists activated during the Berlin 
crisis of 1961 and National Guardsmen called 
up in 1968 for Vietnam approached a major 
scandal. A variety of considerations, then, 
indicate that the lessened importance of the 
reserve serviceman will be another factor 
contributing to the divergence of the military 
from civilian society. 

The impending eclipse of the citizen-sol- 
dier concept is suggested from another van- 
tage point as well. It is relevant to compare 
the conclusions of two Presidential Commis- 
sions dealing with policies toward veterans. 
In 1956, the Commission on Veterans’ Pen- 
sions held that military service—whether in 
time of war or peace—is an obligation of citi- 
zenship and should not be considered in- 
herently as a basis for future government 
benefits. In particular, the 1956 report held 
that the veteran qua veteran had no priori- 
ties for government assistance (as distinct 
from service-connected disabilities). Instead, 
it recommended the integration of veterans’ 
needs with social programs existing for the 
citizenry at large. In 1968, on the other hand, 
the Veterans Advisory Commission advo- 
cated a much more separate treatment of 
veterans, The 1968 Commission concluded 
that even nonservice-connected ailments of 
veterans should be the special province of 
the Veterans Administration. Unlike the 
situation of the veteran of old, it is now 
recommended that the ex-serviceman should 
have distinctive prerequisites in govern- 
mental assistance. From this perspective, it 
appears that the emerging institutional dif- 
ferentiation of the military will correspond- 
ingly carry over into the post-service lives of 
many servicemen, Indeed, the very category 
“veteran” may come more and more to desig- 
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nate not the single-term serviceman but 
rather the retired career serviceman. 

Antimilitarism. It is fair to assert that the 
original opposition to the war in Vietnam 
began with this country’s intellectual and 
academic community. The antiwar move- 
ment has since come to encompass a diverse 
constituency including, variously, college 
students, some Establishment spokesmen, 
black militants, eminent professionals, and 
suburban housewives. Moreover, as the op- 
position to the specifics of the war increased, 
the very legitimacy of military service has 
been impugned. Intellectuals and student 
radicals, in particular, have vociferously 
turned upon the military ona number of 
fronts. Illustrative of this passion are the 
harrasment of military recruiters on cam- 
puses, the efforts to remove the ROTC from 
the college curriculum, and the frontal chal- 
lenge of the ties between major universities 
and military research. More broadly, the en- 
tire framework of America’s military policies 
have come under critical scrutiny. 

It is my belief that the resurgence of anti- 
militarism among intellectuals and college 
students will not dissipate once the war in 
Vietnam is concluded—though the volume of 
the attack will undoubtedly subside, Con- 
trary to the views of many observers, how- 
ever, the emergent antimilitarism is not 
all that aberrant in the American context. 
Quite the opposite. The anomaly lies in the 
unquestioned acceptance of the military’s 
role which started in World War II and con- 
tinued through the early 1960s. What should 
not be forgotten is that the United States 
has normally looked upon its military with 
some disfavor. In this sense, our society ap- 
pears to be moving toward its more conven- 
tional social definition of the military. This 
is to suggest that the antimilitarism engen- 
dered by the war in Vietnam may be re- 
turning this country to its traditional low 
regard of the armed forces. Put another way, 
while intellectuals and radicals have been in 
the forefront of the antimilitary movement, 
it is also more than possible that the quarter- 
century-old honeymoon between the Ameri- 
can public and the military establishment is 
likewise coming to an end. 

Marcus Cunliffe, in his insightful study of 
American attitudes toward civil-military re- 
lations in our country’s early history, delin- 
eates three diverse normative standards: (1) 
the “Chevalier” or professional militarist; (2) 
the “Rifleman” or anti-professional milita- 
rist; and (3) the “Quaker” or antimilitarist. 
Applying Cunliffe’s typology to the conver- 
gent-divergent model of the armed forces 
and society, the Chevalier stands for a diver- 
gent military while the Rifleman represents a 
military infused with civilians in uniform. 
What is striking in much of the current mood 
is the confluence of two usually opposing 
schools of thought. Thus, we find the neces- 
sity of an all-volunteer and career military 
force being argued for by both the antimili- 
tarists and the professional militarists; the 
former because of the repugnance of mili- 
tary service and their alienation from Amer- 
ica, the latter because of practical considera- 
tions and their desire to strengthen America 
militarily. Curiously enough, together the 
supporters and opponents of America’s armed 
might were both establishing a rationale for 
a military force highly differentiated from 
civilian society. 


Armed Forces and American Society 


Over a quarter-century ago, Harold Lass- 
well first stated his theory of modern civil- 
military relations in the concept of the gar- 
rison state. Forecasting a particular form of 
social organization, the garrison state would 
be characterized by the militarization of the 
civil order as the military system became con- 
terminous with the larger society. The sub- 
ordination of societal goals to the prepara- 
tions for war would lead to the obliteration 
of the distinction between civilians and mili- 
tary personnel. The convergence of the armed 
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forces and American society which began in 
World War II and continued through the 
Cold War decades of the fifties and sixties 
seemed in certain respects to confirm the 
emergence of the garrison state. But the 
prospects for the 1970s require a reformula- 
tion of the garrison-state concept. For we are 
entering a time in which the armed forces are 
becoming more distinct and segmented from 
civilian society. 

In the enlisted component, the bases of 
military recruitment are shifting away from 
conscription and toward ascription, from 
being somewhat representative of American 
youth to excessively reliant upon young men 
coming from our society’s depressed levels. 
The move toward a nonconscripted military 
force will effectively end any equitable shar- 
ing of enlisted participation on the part of 
America’s middle classes and college-edu- 
cated youth. Indeed, much like the “civic 
action” theories applied by American strate- 
gists to underdeveloped countries—the use of 
the military for purposes of social engineer- 
ing—the military is now being charged with 
an analogous role regarding America’s under- 
classes. 

At elite levels, the divergence of armed 
forces and society will be reflected in closer 
and more critical scrutiny of the military's 
budgetary and force demands. But it is 
highly improbable that this new skepticism 
will result in any severe curtailment of the 
dominant role the military establishment 
has come to play in our country’s economic 
output. It is also unlikely that the United 
States will fundamentally alter what it con- 
siders to be its global politico-economic-mili- 
tary interests. In fact, the institution of an 
all-volunteer, fully professional military 
force may mean that overseas interventionist 
policies will engender fewer political reper- 
cussions at home. Witness to this proposition 
is the acceleration of opposition to the war in 
Vietnam as the personal interests of middle- 
class youth became involved. 

The immediate future, then, points to a 
new phase in American civil-military rela- 
tions. The character of the post-Vietnam pe- 
riod will be the conjunction of a military 
force divergent from civilian society coupled 
with the continuance—in its essentials—of 
America’s worldwide strategic policies. To re- 
phrase Lasswell, it might be more accurate to 
speak of our society moving toward a split- 
level garrison state. This is to say that the 
imminent danger to a democratic society is 
not the specter of overt military control of 
national policy, but the more subtle one of a 
military segmented from the general citi- 
zenry, allowing for greater international ir- 
responsibility by its civilian leaders. It is only 
when the consequences of such irresponsi- 
bility are uniformly felt throughout the body 
politic that some constraints develop on the 
use of violence to implement national policy. 

Another implication of the split-level 
garrison state will be in the sharpening con- 
trast between the internal social organiza- 
tion of the military and the institutional de- 
velopments occurring in civilian society. 
Throughout the American nation of the late 
1960s there was a movement toward greater 
control of institutional decisions by persons 
most affected by those decisions. There has 
been a shift—at least in style and probably 
in substance—toward a more participative 
or democratic model of social organization. 
Insensitive administrators, obsolete struc- 
tures, and encumbering procedures were be- 
ing challenged in an unprecedented way. 
Police and welfare departments, schools and 
colleges, political parties and labor unions, 
churches and hospitals, were all subjected to 
the growing norm of participation. What is 
important is that these institutions were 
coming under attack from the inside. 

Even the military of the Vietnam period 
was beginning to feel such internal pressures. 
Small numbers of men in uniform—white 
radicals, black separatists, disgruntled en- 
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listed men, antiwar officers—were starting to 
communicate their dissatisfactions to other 
servicemen as well as to groups in the larger 
society. It is not improbable that before this 
manuscript reaches print the military estab- 
lishment will be confronted by a major out- 
break of racial or antiwar dissension from 
within its own ranks. Unlike civilian institu- 
tions, however, the military has at its com- 
mand the coercive power that can rigorously 
suppress internal agitation, Moreover, efforts 
on the part of the military to “democratize” 
itself would probably be self-defeating. Steps 
taken in the direction of more recognition 
of individual rights and less rigidity in social 
control would in all likelihood seriously dis- 
affect career personnel while making military 
service only marginally more palatable to its 
resistant members. 

In any event, the probability of sustained 
internal agitation or even questioning of 
the military system is very unlikely once 
the war in Vietnam ends. With the advent 
of a curtailed draft or all-volunteer force, 
the military will find its membership much 
more acquiescent to established procedures 
and organizational goals. Without broadly 
based civilian representation, the leaven- 
ing effect of recalcitrant servicemen—many 
serving under a form of duress—will be no 
more. It appears that while our civilian in- 
stitutions are heading toward more partic- 
ipative definition and control, the post-Viet- 
nam military will follow a more conventional 
and authoritarian social organization. This 
partial reversion to traditional forms will be 
the paradoxical quality of the “new” mili- 
tary of the 1970s. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me 
for just one question. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Simply to make the 
record clear, is the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts suggesting that the reason we 
have some serious social ills involving 
blacks and the poor is that one of the 
tools to solve our social ills is the draft? 
Is that the proper interpretation that I 
may place upon the Senator’s remarks? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. I do not think 
there is anything in my remarks which 
would suggest that. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Then there is a total 
misunderstanding here. Was not the 
statement just made that the draft is 
necessary, or is it that the absence of a 
draft would create an inequity that 
would be borne by the blacks and the 
poor? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The thrust of my 
comment was that a volunteer army is 
really not a volunteer army. I believe 
that it is almost a sham to use the words 
“volunteer army” in terms of when we 
are offering a pay inducement to get men 
to go over and fight a rich man’s war. 

So the thrust of my remarks went to 
the fact that if we are talking about 
voluntarism, why do we not have a pay 
scale that meets the pay scales of the 
VISTA or the Peace Corps volunteer 
programs? That is voluntarism in our 
society. But when we go on out—and I 
stressed this in terms of an earlier 
debate—and offer a $6,000 bonus to 
people to go and fight, an enticement 
with a financial inducement, that is not 
voluntarism. That is the thrust of the 
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comment I made, that we should not 
seek to build an army by offering huge 
pay increases. The people that they 
appeal to will not be the middle income 
or the upper income families, or even a 
little bit below the middle income groups, 
but the poor of all races and I think that 
that is, completely unsatisfactory. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Perhaps the record of 
Representative DELLUMS of California is 
clear, because he cites an interesting 
figure; namely, from 1965 the reenlist- 
ment rate of blacks was 22.3 percent and 
it went to 11.8 percent through 1969. 
That means, in the face of pay increases, 
that the amount of black reenlistments 
was cut in half; so that would not seem 
to square with what my colleague from 
Massachusetts infers; namely, that with 
a greater pay increase we would get more 
blacks. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is the Senator familiar 
with the recent reenlistment rate of 
blacks? Those figures have been made 
available. They show 40 percent of re- 
enlistments for blacks, and 21 percent for 
whites in the Army. So it is just as clear 
as can be. I am quoting Department of 
Defense statistics now. I am not familiar 
with the figures the Senator is using. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Representative DELLUMS 
is a black Representative. 

Mr. KENNEDY. So is Representative 
CHARLES RANGEL, the Representative 
from Harlem. 

I do not know what good we do by 
quoting black Representatives. I think 
we make our own judgments on these 
matters. I suppose that, for every black 
Representative the Senator from Alaska 
can quote, I can find one also. I do not 
know what that adds to the matter. 

The statistics are quite clear. I will 
rest on the statistics. They show that 
there is a 40-percent reenlistment rate 
for blacks for the most recent 6-month 
period. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, if a per- 
son is poor, why would he want to go 
into the Army if they pay poor wages? 
Would there be any advantage in going 
from poverty in civilian life to poverty in 
military life? 

Had we gone as high in the military 
pay as the House did, it would have been 
different. I find it difficult to see for a 
person living on a poverty wage of $3,000 
a year that this would be so. If we were to 
raise the military wage to $5,000 a year, 
perhaps the civilian who was making 
$3,000 a year would then join. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Could the Senator 
tell me what the average wage is at 
Yukon, Alaska, or in the Indian areas 
of Alaska? Certainly they will get more 
enlistments at these lower rates in those 
areas. 

There is always the hope that they 
will not end up in battle and, if they do 
that they will not be shot. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I do not 
think my friend is addressing himself to 
the point I was making. If we raise the 
income for a first enlistee and broaden 
the spectrum to bring in people with 
higher incomes, we could think of it in 
terms of enlistments by all classes rather 
than just people at the lower level. 

The Senator mentioned the average 
income in Yukon, It is $2,000 a year. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator 
think it is that high? 

Mr. GRAVEL. It is. It is $2,000 a year 
for Alaska. That is not very high when 
the average for the State is $8,000 a year, 
which is about the national average. But 
the people from Yukon have not enlisted. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It certainly is not 
that high among the Aleuts or the In- 
dians. 

Mr. GRAVEL. It is $1,800 to $2,000 per 
year in the bush country of Alaska. 

Getting back to the point I was making, 
if we raise the pay, the Senator makes 
the point that we would get more of the 
poor people to enlist. I feel that if we 
raise the pay we will get more people in 
the higher level income brackets to en- 
list. It is then attractive to them eco- 
nomically. They do not have to pay a 
price for enlisting. 

What I find difficult to understand is 
that by maintaining the draft—and this 
is the point made by Representative 
DELLUMs—we have an inequity. We can- 
not make the draft fair. And where there 
is an inherent inequitable system, the 
minority man in America—including 
blacks, Puerto Ricans, and the Mexican 
Americans the Senator refers to—is like- 
ly to find himself on the bottom in the 
matter. It is hard for men of good will 
to try to write in safeguards. 

If the draft is bad, it not only creates 
violent discrimination against the poor 
by keeping them poor, but it also does 
great harm to our total system, because 
we do not need it. 

The point the Senator made with re- 
spect to the total cost is not related to 
the draft. If it is, it is related to the fact 
that we have a hidden cost. If we cannot 
face up to the total cost of defending 
this country and we hide it, it creates 
an inequitable tax on those who are 
drafted. I think the Senator will agree 
that if we do not pay the draftees their 
proper wages, we require them to carry 
a tax burden of as much as 50 to 60 
percent. This is a great burden. It is a 
hidden tax. The least we could do would 
be to let everyone pay for it. Let the rich 
as well as the poor pay for the cost of 
the war in Vietnam and pay for the cost 
of maintaining 2.5 million men under 
arms. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I do 
not know if the Senator asked a question. 

Mr. GRAVEL. That is the question. 
The inequity is the hidden tax that is 
fostered on people of all classes, black 
and white alike. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
15 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized 
for an additional 15 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator from 
Alaska want me to address myself to the 
matter of the hidden tax? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I want the Senator to 
address himself to the fact that there 
is a great responsibility in the draft eco- 
nomically on the black and white and 
all people. If maintaining the draft per- 
petuates this inequity against both rich 
and poor, I find it difficult to believe that 
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we can force it on the poor by keeping 
the draft. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
hidden tax features seem to me to pale 
into insignificance compared with the 
loss of life and the risk of death. If we 
are to expose some young men with the 
risk of death then men from all levels of 
our society should face that risk. 

As CHARLES RANGEL, Representative 
from Harlem, points out: 


I “volunteered” to serve Uncle Sam. In 1947 
I quit a predominantly white high school 
because I couldn’t compete academically. I 
was soon faced with black drop-out's classic 
choice—hustle on the streets or join the 
Army. 

Eventually, I was sent to Korea where one 
day I “volunteered” to lead a mission behind 
enemy lines. It wasn’t glory or love of coun- 
try that prompted me. I was motivated by 
the same reasons so many blacks join the 
paratroopers—for the extra money and the 
chance of promotion that such dangerous 
duty assignments provide. After the mission, 
a colonel pinned some medals on my chest 
and told my unit with John Wayne fervor: 
“Keep kickin’ hell out of those gooks.” 

I left Korea with some money, some rank 
and an ingrained prejudice against a people 
called “‘gooks” who lived in a country I never 
knew existed before. In fact, it wasn't until 
I noticed some Chinese bodies on a battle- 
field one day that I learned Korea bordered 
China. 

I mention all this because there were thou- 
sands of blacks like me on the front lines 
of Korea, as today there are thousands like 
me in Vietnam and in America military out- 
posts all over the world. Patriotism has noth- 
ing to do with the reasons why they're there, 
as it will have absolutely nothing to do with 
the reasons why the proposed volunteer 
Army will be largely black, Puerto Rican and 
Mexican. 

President Nixon’s proposal to create a vol- 
unteer Army is mainly induced by his desire 
to get the articulate young whites off his 
back and to make America’s belligerence in 
Asia more palatable to their parents. This 
plan is characteristic of how America solves 
its problems—it will buy its way out by of- 
fering handsome pay increases and other at- 
tractive benefits to those who join up. This 
rationale recalls the Civil War days when 
rich men paid poor men to perform their 
military obligations for them. Nixon’s pro- 
posed $3,000 bonus for combat duty accom- 
plishes exactly that. 

Who will take Nixon up on his offer? Sen- 
ator Kennedy reports that in several talks to 
to college groups, almost all student raised 
their hands when asked how many favored a 
a volunteer army. Yet, there were almost none 
who kept their hands up when he asked if 
they would volunteer. 

Middle- and upper-class whites will not be 
enticed to join by financial inducements. But 
disadvantaged blacks, Mexicans and Puerto 
Ricans must volunteer since there are no 
other economic options open to them. Of 
course, there will still be white soldiers. Ex- 
cept for a sprinkling of poor Southern white 
enlisted men, they will largely form the of- 
ficer class. 

It would be a lie to label this a volunteer 
army. It would be a mercenary army com- 
posed of men soldiering for a pay check. Thus 
America’s oppressed races would be fighting 
and dying so that affluent whites can con- 
tinue to enjoy the fruits of imperalism. 
White Americans could then sip cocktails 
and watch the black Hessians make war on 
their color television sets, just like the plan- 
tation owners who sipped mint juleps on 
their verandas and watched the darkies toil- 
ing in their fields. This is not too much of 
an exaggeration, Blacks and other minorities 
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would once again be doing the white man’s 
dirty work. 

During the cold Korean winters, the Chi- 
nese repeatedly flashed a large photograph at 
my black unit showing white people lounging 
around a Florida swimming pool. Their loud- 
speaker would bark: “You're over here doing 
their killing for them and you're not even 
allowed to sit at that pool.” 

At present, America is in a crucial dilem- 
ma. It needs millions of bodies in uniform to 
maintain its international police force. It is 
having trouble getting these bodies because 
many of its young do not wish to be engaged 
in the merciless obliteration of Southeast 
Asia. So, characteristically again. America has 
decided to follow the precedents set by the 
Roman and British Empires. It will hire mer- 
cenaries to prop up its foreign hirelings 
around the world. 

There is only one way this country can get 
its young to loyally perform military service. 
It must begin to institute morally just for- 
eign and domestic policies. A random selec- 
tion draft system would then be all that 
would be needed since such policies would 
permit a substanial reduction in the size of 
America’s permanent forces. Only an empire 
needs an Army of three million men. 

What staggers me about the President's 
plan is its lack of farsightedness, Doesn't he 
realize that a large number of blacks will be- 
come incensed when they realize they are 
doing the white man’s killing? Armies are, 
by nature, great instruments of power. A 
mercenary Army would mean that blacks and 
Spanish-Americans finally had some real 
power. The Russian revolution began when 
its oppressed army and navy revolted. 


That is what we are talking about. 
Everyone realizes that service in the 
Armed Forces at best is a matter in which 
we are not going to be able to achieve 
perfect equity. Someone will be drafted 
and sent to West Germany. Another per- 


son will be drafted and sent into combat 
in Vietnam. 

We realize that there is a great deal 
of inequity involved in this. But the 
challenge is to try to devise a system 
that eliminates those inequities which 
have been put into the regulations. It 
seems to me that the idea of a volunteer 
army is going to be achieved by offering 
more money to the men shams the con- 
cept of volunteerism. That is not volun- 
teerism. That is buying one’s way out. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I would 
disagree, because if it is wrong to pay 
someone a decent wage for decent 
work—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is not what we 
are talking about. 

Mr. GRAVEL. The Senator is saying 
that a person should volunteer for the 
service. He should be patriotic enough to 
do it without being paid. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We are talking about 
inducing people through a financial in- 
centive to fight in an immoral war. That 
is what we are talking about. In terms 
of combat, we are talking about in- 
creasing the pay rates above the level of 
a decent wage. Higher rates will mean a 
lot to some people primarily to those who 
have limited economic options. That is 
why I do not think it is a volunteer 
army. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Certainly the record is 
clear for the last few years in Vietnam 
that this war has been fueled by draftees. 
If we did not have the draft, the impal- 
atability of the war would have been 
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so apparent that we would not have been 
able to continue it. I find it difficult to 
accept the thesis that if we continue the 
draft, this is the way to bring the war 
home to the people. 

The war was brought home to the 
American people on the television screen. 
That is how the war was brought home 
to the people of this Nation. The Sena- 
tor will be able to speak for himself in a 
moment, 

The person who came back with the 
story about Mylai was not a draftee but 
a volunteer. I enlisted in the service. I 
find it difficult to accept the theory that 
people who enlist in the service might 
have some sinister design on this Nation. 

Our history is replete with evidence 
that we have been safe with a volunteer 
army. The history of England shows a 
people that found safety in a volunteer 
army. Napoleon succeeded with a con- 
script army, as did Peron in Argentina. 
All over the world the history of con- 
scription is clear, as well as the history 
of what it leads to. That is why I am for 
ending the war; and I am for ending the 
war because of what the draft is doing 
to this country, and all of this could be 
put aside if we did away with the draft. 

My colleague from Massachusetts has 
an outstanding record in many of these 
areas and that is why I am constrained 
with great pain to disagree with him 
today on this subject. We have a like 
desire and a like goal but his approach 
to the end is very different and very 
detrimental to what may be the final 
goal. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I say in response that 
the newspaperman who wrote about My 
Lai was Sy Hirsch. He indicated he 
would never have gotten the story if it 
had not been for the draftees. 

I have attended committee hearings 
relating to spying activities and the peo- 
ple who blew the whistle were the people 
who were drafted into the armed serv- 
ices, That is very important to the total 
picture. We have here one of those great 
misnomers. 

There has been discussion about not 
having any kind of act of compulsion in 
the early days of our history. In a book 
entitled “Background of Selective Sery- 
ice,” page 15, it is indicated that there 
were 147 general enactments of compul- 
sion, laying obligation on citizenry, or 
for duty in the common militia, or both; 
100 drafts of members of militia and 
other organizations or of citizenry, on 
specific occasions, or for specific pur- 
poses; 122 appointments to and delega- 
tions of general authority or grants of 
specific powers to compel service; and 32 
separate acts providing penalties for non- 
observance of mandates to serve. This 
was at the time of the Thirteen Colonies. 

This runs all the way through our his- 
tory. The idea that we never had a draft 
or that it was alien to our Founding 
Fathers is not accurate. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I hope my colleague will 
go a step further and give a definition of 
what the militia was because the militia 
in the Revolutionary War was nowhere 
near the draft we are speaking of, when 
people are inducted for 2 years. It was 
a state organization where people joined. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Compelled to join, 
compulsory. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We are only talking 
about the idea that is generally held that 
we never had any compulsion. In the 
early days of the Republic the situation 
was quite to the contrary. 

Mr. GRAVEL. The militia is not a 
standing army. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the Senator has a 
question, I will be glad to try to answer 
it, but I think we are getting away from 
the point we were discussing. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I think the point has 
been made adequately in this regard. I 
have no further questions. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I have about 15 or 20 
questions I would like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts. Could we move to 
these questions I have listed? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad to yield for 
whatever question the Senator has. 

Mr. HA . I have listened with 
great interest to the Senator’s appeal 
here today on behalf of the poor and the 
black. I know the Senator has long been 
involved in programs of national con- 
cern involving national policies and I am 
sure he recognizes that many of these 
groups in our society have been denied 
a role in the mainstream of our life and 
have seen fit to organize themselves; and 
they have brought forth leadership that 
expressed their problem and fought for 
their causes. 

Therefore, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts if he would give 
me the name of any organization, or the 
name of any of these black or poor groups 
that support his particular viewpoint or 
position on the volunteer army versus a 
conscripted army. Can the Senator name 
one? 

Mr. KENNEDY. What about CHARLES 
RANGEL. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Let me make the rec- 
ord clear. Congressman RANGEL voted in 
the House for a volunteer army. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would refer to the 
New York Times article written by Rep- 
resentative CHARLES RANGEL in April. 

Mr. HATFIELD, Can the Senator name 
an organization? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I believe I have the 
floor. I would like to respond to the Sen- 
ator’s question. 

Talking about a volunteer army, Rep- 
resentative RANGEL said: 

President Nixon’s proposal to create & 
volunteer Army is mainly induced by his de- 
sire to get the articulate young whites off 
his back and to make America’s belligerence 
in Asia more palatable to their parents. This 
plan is characteristic of how America solves 
its problems—it will buy its way out by 
offering handsome pay increases and other 
attractive benefits to those who join up. 
This rationale recalls the Civil War days 
when rich men paid poor men to perform 
their military obligations for them. Nixon’s 
proposed $3,000 bonus for combat duty ac- 
complishes exactly that. 

« * . » s 

White Americans could then sip cocktails 
and watch the black Hessians make war on 
their color television sets, just like the 
plantation owners who sipped mint juleps 
on their verandas and watched the darkies 
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toiling in their fields. This is not too much 
of an exaggeration. Blacks and other minori- 
ties would once again be doing the white 
man’s dirty work. 


Mr. HATFIELD. I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts does well to quote 
these elegant words. The record should 
also indicate that the very man he 
quoted, when he was confronted with a 
question on the floor of the House of 
Representatives voted against the so- 
called draft system and voted for the 
volunteer army. 

I want to make clear for the record 
that the Senator from Massachusetts is 
not the only Senator in this body who 
makes his judgments independently. 

The Senator would have to agree he 
has seen fit to quote one man and his 
point of view. I think it is very important 
and certainly constructive in this debate 
to consider what the people themselves 
believe and what their viewpoints are. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has 
not been able to name an organization. 

Let the record show that Rev. Ralph 
Abernathy, of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference; Dick Gregory; 
Mrs. Martin Luther King, Jr.; Jesse 
Jackson; George Wiley; and Roy Wil- 
kins, executive director of the NAACP, 
as well as Congresswoman SHIRLEY CHIS- 
HOLM—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator wish 
to do this on his own time? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Congressman HERMAN 
BapıLLOo—all of these people represent the 
poor—Caesar Chavez, representing poor 
and black organizations, are concerned 
with the problems of their people and 
not one I have read, supports the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
20 minutes to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield 
further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the Senator has a 
question, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator was not 
able to answer my question. I asked for 
an organization of the poor or the black 
that supports the Senator’s proposition. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In terms of an orga- 
nization, I do not have an organization 
here to trot out. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I appreciate the fact 
that the Senator does not have. I knew 
there was not one, because these are the 
very people who are most concerned 
about the proposition of whether they 
are drafted into the Army or volunteer. 

Is the Senator aware of the statement 
made in a U.S. court of appeals case, 
Orlando against Laird, as to the relation- 
ship between the draft and the war in 
Vietnam? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No, I am not familiar 
with that. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I would like to com- 
ment on one of the first statements made 
by the Senator when he referred, prob- 
ably, to the colloquy held on the floor 
yesterday between the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) and myself, 
that there is little relationship between 
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the draft and the war in Vietnam by 
quoting from the Court of Appeals 
case—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order. 

Mr. HATFIELD. In which it was in- 
dicated——— 

KENNEDY. Mr. President, regular 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad to respond 
to questions on the draft. I have read the 
comments of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, his speeches, and articles 
in the New York Times, and I am fa- 
miliar with them. I am delighted to de- 
bate them here, but I am not prepared 
to listen to general comments, with 
which I am familiar. If the Senator has 
questions, I shall be delighted to try to 
respond, but I am not going to indulge 
general comments. If the Senator wants 
to do it on his own time, or make any 
general comments afterward, that is fine. 

If the question is whether I am fa- 
miliar with the case the Senator has re- 
ferred to, I am not. I am ready to take 
the next question. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I would like to say 
that the question is asked for a good rea- 
son, and that is that the Senator from 
Massachusetts made a statement for the 
record today which would indicate a cer- 
tain position. I think, in response to ques- 
tions, part of the responsibility of the 
rebuttal is to rebut the point. I, there- 
fore, feel the question is a proper ques- 
tion because of what the Senator says 
when he says there is little relationship 
between the war in Vietnam and the 
draft. The question is covered in Orlando 
against Laird. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator has not 
accurately quoted me in saying there is 
little relationship, because there is a re- 
lationship. I have indicated earlier that 
the war should be ended, but I indicated 
that it should not be done by rich men 
paying poor people to fight it for them. 
If the Senator wants to make comments 
on his own time, he may do that. If he 
wants to ask me questions, I would like 
to get to them. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I have another ques- 
tion. I assume, from his statements, that 
the Senator is opposed to poverty. 

Mr. KENNEDY. To what? 

Mr. HATFIELD. To the general idea of 
poverty as it relates either to civilians or 
to the military forces. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is right. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Would one then pre- 
sume that the implication is that the 
Senator favors equitable pay for mili- 
tary personnel? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I voted for the in- 
creases. I believe in equitable pay. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Would the Senator 
agree that with equitable pay, the need 
for the draft no longer exists? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is not 
aware of the Gates Commission finding 
on this question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, I am familiar 
with it. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Then, the Senator 
agrees with those findings. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I think they are in- 
complete. 

Mr. HATFIELD. In what way? 

Mr. KENNEDY. There are various 
conclusions that can be drawn from 
them, and that is so in the nature of the 
complexion of the military force that 
will be derived. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The what? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The makeup of the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. HATFIELD. How will it be differ- 
ent? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It will be made up to 
a greater degree of minority members 
than we have today. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Then the Senator dis- 
agrees with the other findings of the 
Gates Commission with respect to the 
racial makeup of a volunteer army? 

Mr, KENNEDY. The McCulloch study 
is probably more accurate than the ac- 
tual recommendation in the Gates Com- 
mission report as to what the makeup of 
the volunteer army would be. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Then, the Senator 
accepts some of the findings, but not all 
of them? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think that is more 
accurate, but, as the Gates Commission 
report points out, there would be a 50- 
percent increase in minority member- 
ship in a volunteer army. The report 
starts off with that. That is written in 
the Gates Commission report. There 
would be a 50-percent increase. That is 
uncontested. The backup studies show 
that that percentage would be even 
greater. Certainly the recent reenlist- 
ment rates would indicate and support 
that. I find that is an objectionable 
feature of the voluntary proposal. 

Since the Senator asked me, I would, 
very sincerely, question the Gates Com- 
mission report in the ability to induce 
people to volunteer. They have relied, for 
the most part, on statistics made in the 
middle part of the 1960's on pre-Viet- 
nam statistics. I think there is an en- 
tirely different attitude among young 
people now in terms of volunteering for 
the Armed Forces. 

So if the Senator is asking whether I 
agree with the conclusions of the Gates 
Commission report and whether I take 
issue with those conclusions, the answer 
is, yes, I do, because I think they were 
based on statistics that were taken when 
there was an entirely different kind of 
atmosphere and attitude on the part of 
young people as to whether they might 
go into the Armed Forces. I think those 
statistics are quite irrelevant today, in 
terms of my own experience in asking 
young people whether they would join 
the Armed Forces. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Is the Senator im- 
plying that the statistics in the Gates 
Commission report are of 1964 vintage? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. 

Mr, HATFIELD. Is the Senator aware 
that they go through 1969? 

Mr. KENNEDY. There are certain sta- 
tistics that go through 1969. 

Mr. HATFIELD. 1969. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Some of the statistics. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Of course, they all 
vary because there are points of depar- 
ture from which to make comparisons. 
Is that correct? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. That is right. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Is the Senator 
aware—— 

Mr, KENNEDY. Perhaps, while we are 
talking in terms of statistics from the 
Gates Commission report, I should refer 
to the table 11.9.8, Educational Attain- 
ment of Volunteer Force. I think the 
table is rather interesting, since it refers 
to the educational attainment in fiscal 
1969. At that time 22 percent had less 
than a high school diploma; 61.9 percent 
had a high school diploma; 16.1 percent 
had a greater than a high school di- 
ploma. 

Under the projection of a volunteer 
enlisted force, the percentage of those 
with less than a high school diploma 
would go from 22 to 39.2 percent. Those 
with a high school diploma would go 
from 61.9 to 52.7 percent. Those with 
greater than a high school diploma 
would go from 16.1 to 8.1 percent, or 
would drop in half. 

These statistics are included in the 
Gates Commission report. 

These statistics are helpful in under- 
standing what the mix is going to be in 
the Armed Forces of this country. Just 
as these statistics show, the mix is going 
to be more young people who are less 
educated, for a variety of reasons. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is aware, 
of course, that the Gates Commission 
has used a number of studies; is he not? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. I am just quoting 
the Gates Commission. 

Mr. HATFIELD. One can quote the 
Gates Commission just as he can quote 
the Pentagon, and there would be a 
variation in the statistics. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There is nothing in 
that observation that is really question- 
able. One of the conclusions of the Gates 
Commission report is that in a volunteer 
army that is induced primarily by fi- 
nancial inducements, there is going to be 
a lowering of the educational standards. 
That I think is a reasonable conclusion 
from the Gates Commission studies. I 
think from that one can reach the con- 
clusion that there are going to be more 
disadvantaged people, whether financial- 
ly or educationally, in the Armed Forces 
of the country. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I would say to the 
Senator that I do not think he is stating 
the conclusion correctly, because the 
Gates Commission did not make that 
conclusion. The Commission made it very 
clear that it could work either way, that 
standards could be raised as well as 
lowered. So I do not think it is an apt 
conclusion that has been cited by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator also 
spoke about the draftees doing—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Under the heading 
“The Racial Mix’—this is from the 
Gates Commission staff studies—they 
talk about the percentage of blacks as 
follows: 

Many observers are concerned about the 
racial composition of an all-volunteer mili- 


tary. The enlisted men in the mixed force 
of FY 69 were 10.1 percent black. My model 
suggests that the volunteer force will be 
18.7 percent black, even considering the cal- 
culated “distaste” of blacks for the military. 
Milton Friedman has suggested that military 
pay must already be attractive to blacks, so 
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that most of those blacks who have any in- 
clination to enlist already have done so. The 
bulk of those who would be won over by a 
pay raise would therefore have to be white. 
However, the shameful fact of the matter is 
that current first term military compensa- 
tion is so low that it is not even attractive 
to blacks. 

Some critics profess to be morally offended 
by the thought of a disproportionate number 
of blacks freely serving their country for pay 
which is very respectable for any young man. 
These critics could perhaps be relieved by 
the following plan: Preliminary calculations 
suggest that if blacks were paid about 21 
percent less than non-blacks with the same 
ability and experience, the present 10.1 per- 
cent black ratio could be maintained. 


Then they add the rather gratuitous 
statement: 


However, such discrimination would be 
stridently unconstitutional. 


I wonder why they put that in there. 
The best way to keep the percentage of 
blacks down would be to pay them less. 
Then, after they make that comment, 
they say, “Of course, this would be un- 
constitutional.” 

To me, this is reaching a new sense of 
moral outrage. Does the Senator know 
why they would even include that kind 
of shameful comment in their report? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator reminds 
me of those who quote Scripture on oc- 
casion. I think one would have to read 
the whole report. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is that statement not 
offensive to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator asked 
me a question. Let me respond, if he 
would like to hear the answer. 

I say the question involves the total re- 
port, and it seems to me very clear that 
if we are going to draw conclusions, one 
has to read the entire report, and that the 
material the Senator from Massachusetts 
just read had to do with both a con- 
scripted army and a volunteer force, not 
with just a conscript force. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am reading from 
11-9-14: 

Many observers are concerned about the ra- 
cial composition of an all-volunteer military. 


Then it goes on. Does not the Senator 
from Oregon find such comments as these 
distasteful: 

Preliminary calculations suggest that if 
blacks were paid about 21 percent less than 
non-blacks with the same ability and experi- 
ence, the present 10.1 percent black ratio 
could be maintained. 


Does not the Senator find that offen- 
sive? 

Mr. HATFIELD. It is far more offensive 
to draft the blacks. Now—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am just wondering 
whether he finds that statement offen- 
sive. 

Mr. HATFIELD, I have not read the 
entire report yet, but I agree on—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Well, does the Senator 
find that particular comment offensive? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I would like to ask 
the Senator a further question. 

Mr. KENNEDY. All right. I do find it 
offensive, and I would certainly hope. that 
my friend, who has been so strong in 
ae of civil rights and liberties, would 
also. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I appreciate the Sen- 
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ator’s comment. He knows my record; I 
do not think it necessary to respond to 
the obvious question, because it is not 
really in keeping with what we are try- 
ing to get at on these points today, as 
far as a black army and a poor people’s 
army is concerned. 

I would like to ask the Senator one 
further question: When he talks about 
military isolation of a volunteer army, 
does the Senator consider that a volun- 
teer army is a viable organization, mov- 
ing and changing and dynamic, or does 
he consider it a static organization? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Static. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Static. Is the Sena- 
tor aware of the accession rate, under 
an all volunteer army, of 2.5 million? 

Mr. KENNEDY. What? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Is the Senator aware 
of what the accession rate of a 2.5 million 
man standing army is? The turnover. 
That is a technical term; the accession 
rate is the turnover. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I understand, it is 
three-fifths of what it is under a drafted 
army. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The figure 325,000. 
Does the Senator believe that a volunteer 
army is a static organization? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is my understand- 
ing that for a volunteer army, the figure 
is three-fifths as rapid a turnover as for 
a drafted army. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Is that what the Sen- 
ator would call a static organization? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think one could 
reach that conclusion fairly. I certainly 
have. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I think we are getting 
into the realm of opinion now, rather 
than the data and statistics of the argu- 
ment. 

The Senator mentioned sending 
draftees into this war in Vietnam. I do 
not think I have to cite my record to 
the Senator as having been a critic and 
a foe of the war for many years. 

Does the Senator know the statistics 
as to the number of draftees that would 
be required in Vietnam after 
December 31 of this year? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I hope the Senator’s 
amendment is successfull, and we will 
have all of the men, both draftees and 
volunteers, out of Vietnam by Decem- 
ber 31. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Then the Senator 
would agree, would he not, that the argu- 
ment about sending draftees to Vietnam 
after the June 30 cutoff line is a moot 
argument, because it takes about 6 
months to train a draftee, and with the 
data that we now have at hand on the 
number of draftees required in Vietnam 
after December of this year, which is zero 
according to one source, and 1,700 the 
other, really the whole argument about 
draftees going to Vietnam after the 
June 30 cutoff is a moot argument? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I wish I were as san- 
guine about that situation as the Senator 
from Oregon apparently is. We have been 
waiting for some 3 years for the Pres- 
ident to end the war. In spite of the 
statements he made during the course of 
the campaign that he had a plan to end 
it, we have not yet seen it. I am just 
prayerful and hopeful that he will be able 
to bring an end to the war and I can sup- 
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port a volunteer army, but, as I have in- 
dicated, I would not do so as long as we 
are having killings of Americans over 
there. Maybe that will happen after 
December 31. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Will the Senator—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me finish. Maybe 
we will not have to have it. But I think 
the record to date, and certainly the com- 
ments of the President recently, indi- 
cate that we are going to be there for 
some period of time. I am very hopeful 
that he will end it or that we will, here in 
this body, take steps to insure that it is 
ended by passage of the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment. 

But as long as we have battles such as 
that in which some 38 or 39 Americans 
are killed, as I understand, last week, I do 
not think the burden ought to be taken 
by the disadvantaged. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s waiting for 3 years. I have waited 
for 7 years, so I can understand how one 
can get impatient. But I would only ask 
if the Senator has any other informa- 
tion or data that has not been made 
available to the rest of us, that would 
indicate there would be draftees re- 
quired in Vietnam after December 31 of 
1971. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Other than my—and 
I certainly am hopeful that I am wrong 
in it—fear that we may very well have 
a continued battle and war going on 
there after December 31, and going on 
through next year unless we pass the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment. As I 
say, I am hopeful I am wrong. I shall 
support various amendments that come 
before the Senate to try to cut off funds 
or take whatever steps we can, but I am 
not at all sanguine about the fact that 
we will not have troops going over there 
after December 31. 

I realize the President stated the other 
evening on television that he was very 
hopeful that would not be the case, but 
I am not prepared to make my decision 
on the basis of the hope or anticipation 
of the President in this matter. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator and I 
are certainly shoulder to sheulder on 
many of these problems that relate to 
Vietnam and other problems facing this 
Nation; but I would say to the Senator, 
if he is concerned about draftees in Viet- 
nam, the best way to assure no draftees 
in Vietnam after December 31 is to cut 
off the draft. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield 15 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield the Senator 
and myself 10 minutes. 

Of course, we still have those in the 
Air Force. We have those who have 4- 
year enlistments. I think that has been 
a part of the problem of our involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia now, that we are 
trying to minimize the battle casualties, 
and have increased the air war over 
there, which has brought havoc to the 
countryside. 

Even if the draft were to end, I fear 
there would be the juggling of various 
military forces, either from Korea, Oki- 
nawa, or perhaps even from Western 
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Europe, from where forces could be 
brought into Japan and Southeast Asia 
as well as a greater reliance upon the air 
war. 

I share the desire to end the war. I 
think there are better ways, more effec- 
tive ways of doing it, and certainly more 
certain ways of doing it. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s position on the matter of those 
who are still in the Air Force and in the 
Navy, but I would just remind the Sen- 
ator that we are not drafting into the 
Air Force or into the Navy. Therefore, 
it is not a question of the personnel of 
the Navy or Air Force after December 30 
coming in as draftees. They are there as 
volunteers. 

I appreciate the Senator’s support for 
the so-called McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment to set a time certain for all with- 
drawals in December 1971, but I would 
say to the Senator that it has to be a 
complete action by Congress if it is to 
be effective. Not only must we tell the 
President, “No personnel in Vietnam 
after December 31 of this year”; but 
also, if that should fail, we ought to cut 
off the power that he has to accelerate 
and to keep men in Vietnam. As long as 
we have the draft, as I am sure the 
Senator will agree, the President has un- 
limited command of manpower. 

Therefore, it seems to me that if we 
are really going to move on the check 
and balance relationship between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches, we 
must undertake not only to cut off funds 
but also to cut off manpower. 

Would the Senator agree? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think there are ways 
in which we can further restrict the 
President’s power. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Would the Senator 
share that—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Would the Senator 
just accord me the same courtesies which 
I have attempted to accord him in com- 
pleting a response? 

This is a very serious question in 
terms of the division of responsibility be- 
tween the Senate and the Executive, and 
in terms of the military manpower and 
many other different military policies. 
That is why I have introduced and sup- 
ported legislation providing a ceiling on 
the numbers of draftees who could be 
called by the President. If he felt it was 
in the national interest to exceed that 
number, he would have to come back to 
Congress to justify those increases. I 
have indicated that that figure ought to 
be 150,000, if it was going to be extended 
for 2 years. If the draft were only ex- 
tended for 1 year, and since the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee has cut 
the overall size to 2.4 million men, I 
think we could reduce that very signifi- 
cantly. This process would help to reas- 
sert our responsibility in this fleld. I 
think that is the best way of doing it. 

I respect the position that has been 
taken by the Senator, who feels that we 
can do it another way, and that is just 
to terminate the Selective Service Act 
completely. I do not share the view of 
the Senator from Oregon, although I un- 
derstand it and I respect it. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s amendment on setting a ceiling of 
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150,000. I think the only point of differ- 
ence here between the Senator and my- 
self is that rather than setting a limit 
of 150,000, I want to set a limit of zero. 
It seems to me that at that point we be- 
come more effective in playing the role of 
check and balance with the executive 
than merely phasing it out slowly on the 
150,000 level. 

I should like to ask a last question of 
the Senator. If the proposal for a volun- 
teer army could be achieved without a 
pay increase and by maintaining the 
present poverty status for 10,000 families 
or 43,000 families, whatever Pentagon 
figure the Senator wants to take, would 
the Senator be willing to support a vol- 
unteer Army if we kept it a poor Army? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator has been 
talking about figures. As I understand, 
some 43,000 families were receiving some 
help and assistance in terms of welfare. 
With the proposed pay legislation that 
has been reported by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, that would go down to 
900. If the Hughes amendment had been 
adopted, it would have been reduced to 
75 families. I am distressed, as anyone 
would have to be, that those families are 
on welfare. I supported the increases 
suggested by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and I supported the Hughes in- 
creases, although I had some very se- 
rious reservations about the housing al- 
lotment, some $640 million, for the higher 
grades, particularly at times when we 
cut funds for lower and middle income 
housing assistance in the Nation as a 
whole. 

I think that, obviously, they ought to 
receive an equitable pay level. But, as the 
Senator knows, I am strongly opposed to 
the idea of inducements to go into com- 
bat arms or other kinds of inducements 
to bring them into the fighting divisions 
of the army—strongly opposed. 

Mr. HATFIELD. As the Senator knows, 
I voted with him the other day on that 
very amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. HATFIELD. We are not in dis- 
agreement on that. 

Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. The Senator has said that he sup- 
ported the Hughes proposal for a pay 
increase which would leave only a thou- 
sand or less than a thousand— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Seventy-five. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I have offered an 
amendment, of course, which would 
make it zero families on welfare. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It seems to me that 
we make a value judgment in terms of 
these questions. We try, as the Senator 
knows, to balance the various resources 
of this Nation in terms of other needs. I 
thought that the Hughes amendment 
went as far as I would have gone, at this 
time. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator would 
not support an amendment that would 
make it zero families? 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the Senator has a 
particular suggestion as to how we ought 
to be able to reach those—— 

Mr. HATFIELD. I have an amendment 
now. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Members of the 
Armed Forces, trying to get them 
off welfare, I would be extremely 
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sympathetic to it. But I would not be 
sympathetic with a general kind of buck- 
shot approach toward it. If the Senator 
had a rifie-shot approach as to how we 
could eliminate from the welfare rolls 
any of the servicemen who are serving 
in the Armed Forces of our country, I 
would certainly be very sympathetic to it, 
but not if it is in a way that is going to 
move the whole pay scale up out of 
proportion. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I understand. I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s statement, and it 
does not surprise me, because I know of 
his interest and support in this kind of 
equity in the military. 

Let me ask the Senator this question: 
What would the Senator feel about main- 
taining the draft on the statute books 
if this pay increase goes through and 
the enlistments are such on a volunteer 
basis that no draftees are required to 
meet the 2.4 million level, as recom- 
mended by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, or the 2.505 million level, as recom- 
mended by the administration? What 
would the Senator feel then about main- 
taining the draft on the statute books, 
when we are not drafting men because 
they are enlisting on a volunteer basis? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think there is a dif- 
ference in citing an end to the number 
of draftees, without accounting for the 
number of draft-induced volunteers. 
Because one of the most significant rea- 
sons for people joining the Air Force and 
the Navy is a concern that they might 
be drafted. This obviously has an ex- 
tremely significant impact—and I think 
all the studies have so indicated—in 
terms of recruitment. If the draft were 
to be abolished, I believe there would 
be much less incentive in terms of the 
Navy and the Air Force, and probably 
the Marines. The Marines are somewhat 
different, in any event. But there still 
would be less incentive to join the Armed 
Forces. 

So if we were to abolish the power to 
induct but the potential remained, I 
think it would have an impact. Obvious- 
ly, if we are able to achieve a stated force 
level, and we are able to terminate the 
war, there would be no need for the draft. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I want to make sure 
that I understand the Senator’s posi- 
tion correctly. Even if we were able to 
meet our manpower requirements of 2.4 
million or 2.5 million—whichever finally 
we decided upon—with pay increases 
showing the incentives and with some re- 
organizations, would the Senator still 
want to have the draft law remain on 
the books, even though we are meeting 
all our military requirements by volun- 
teers? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator’s ques- 
tion is more complicated than the way he 
states it. As the Senator knows, a very 
heavy percentage of those who join the 
Navy or the Air Force would do so in or- 
der to escape the draft. There is no ques- 
tion about that. It is a heavy percentage. 

So we cannot use an absolute figure. 
But if we say that draft needs are only 
50,000, say, or 70,000, and therefore, the 
draft can be dispensed with, that is ob- 
viously not an accurate kind of comment, 
because of the fact that the draft does 
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have this impact in terms of inducing 
volunteers to join the Armed Forces. 

If the question was, if we did not need 
the draft to induce people to go into the 
Army, Air Force, Navy, or Marines and if 
the alternative were not disproportion- 
ate financial inducements, would I feel 
that we needed to continue the draft, the 
answer to that question obviously would 
be no. But it would be qualified in this 
way, that at the time when we ended 
hostilities in Southeast Asia, then I would 
vote for an end to the draft. But the Sen- 
ator will find this an extremely difficult 
time to expect that we will be able to in- 
duce young people to go into units of 
combat arms, with the current unpop- 
ularity of the military due to the war in 
Vietnam in the colleges and high schools 
of this country. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is aware, 
I am sure, as I have said on previous 
occasions, that the draftees are dying by 
an inordinate ratio now. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is right. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Does the Senator have 
any other studies, other than the ones 
I have seen, which would indicate that 
since 1965 we have had a constant level 
of 2.1 million men as true volunteers— 
not forced, not draftees—but volunteers, 
even at a time when we had a 3.5 million 
level standing army, that we have had 
one constant factor of 2.1 million men? 
Is there any other study the Senator may 
know about that would contradict that? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am interested in 
what the Senator’s point is—do I know 
of another study that would contradict 
that fact? I take the Senator’s word 
for it. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is on true vol- 
unteers. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I take the Senator’s 
word for that. 

Mr. HATFIELD. All right. The fact is, 
as I understand it by the studies that 
I have seen, the level is 2.1 million men 
of what would be true volunteers in the 
military today. 

My point is this: That with a 2.4 mil- 
lion level as recommended by the Armed 
Services Committee, that would mean we 
would have to attract about 300,000 addi- 
tional true volunteers. 

I would like to add, for clarification, 
one further statistic which was given to 
me by the Pentagon and confirmed by 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee; that is, to maintain a 2.4 
million level, there is a requirement of 
a 432,000 accession; with the fallout or 
the shortfall as considered by the mili- 
tary, they say we would have a shortfall 
of 22,000 to 44,000 men, without a draft. 

My question is: Does the Senator not 
agree that internal reform or internal 
change in taking bartenders, chauffeurs, 
grass cutters, and all other nonmilitary 
jobs, and civilianizing them, that within 
the existing military we could reach the 
2.4 million level within the statistics 
given to us by both the Pentagon and 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is the Senator includ- 
ing in that the Reserves as well, in the 
number of draft-induced people? 

Mr. HATFIELD. In the 2.1 million? 
No. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator in- 
clude the importance of the reserves in 
terms of the backup of support for the 
Armed Forces as well? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Oh, yes. We would be 
able to meet that. The Gates Commission 
recommends 25 percent. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What is that, true 
volunteers? In the Reserves it is 75 per- 
cent? How does that figure into the Sen- 
ator’s equation? I suppose, if we are 
talking about total military manpower 
needs at any level, obviously the Reserves 
have an impact. 

I would be interested to know what 
kind of projections he makes in terms of 
that issue. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Gates Commis- 
sion has made a projection—and I would 
be happy to give citations on that—on 
meeting Reserve forces, with the elimina- 
tion of the draft. The only point I would 
like to make here with the Senator from 
Massachusetts is simply this: The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has indicated by 
both his vote and his statements on the 
subject that he supports an equitable pay 
scale. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is right. 

Mr. HATFIELD. My point is simply, 
with an equitable pay scale, according to 
all the data I have—and I am open to re- 
ceive any new data, if it is available— 
that by having an equitable pay scale, 
we will be able to get all the true volun- 
teers we need to meet the 2.4 million level 
that has been recommended by the 
Armed Services Committee. Therefore, I 
am trying to find out under what con- 
ditions—and I understand now and I 
believe, as the Senator has said, that at 
the end of hostilities he would then con- 
sider the elimination of the draft—al- 
though I do not understand why he 
would maintain the draft law, which is 
not to draft any man or woman in this 
country because we will be meeting all 
our requirements by volunteers. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In terms of the num- 
bers of volunteers, with all respect to 
the statements the Senator has been 
making in the Armed Services Commit- 
tee—I think the numbers of volunteers 
are unrealistic. I say this—— 

Mr. HATFIELD. I have some other 
statements and data to give the Senator 
on that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Well, if I could just 
respond here, I think that individuals 
make judgments. The Senator has trav- 
eled to many schools and colleges in this 
country. I know that he is much in de- 
mand as a speaker there. With all re- 
spect to the official data that has been 
provided to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, the studies which have been made, 
and the background which has been pre- 
pared, I cannot, for the life of me, find 
where we will get the volunteers to join 
the Armed Forces of our country. 

The Senator can talk about this and 
he can cite study after study after study, 
but I have had the opportunity, as the 
Senator from Oregon has, to talk to high 
schools and colleges in this country and 
I do not believe we will be able to get 
our young people today to volunteer for 
the Armed Forces or to volunteer to go to 
Vietnam or anywhere else in Southeast 
Asia. 
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We can take every empirica] piece of 
study that has been made on that, and 
the Senator will not be able to convince 
me of it. 

I am sure, as the Senator has visited 
the schools and colleges in this country 
from time to time, that if he has asked 
the students there how many of them 
would volunteer to go to Southeast Asia 
and fight in that war, I think he would 
reach the same conclusion. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Has the Senator 
asked that same question in the black 
ghettos? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. What is the answer? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Interestingly enough, 
in the course of the campaign last fall, 
I must have visited at least 70 high 
schools and colleges in my State of 
Massachusetts. I never went to one in 
which I did not ask about how many 
favored a volunteer army- The over- 
whelming majority would put up their 
hands. I would then ask how many 
would volunteer. Of the 70 schools or col- 
leges, I would say that I got about 3712 
hands. Some of them would put up a 
half a hand. 

The greatest number of volunteers 
came from Dorchester high school. The 
enrollment there is about 50-50 black and 
white. In Charlestown trade school, there 
were about 12 boys. 

We will not find a volunteer, however, 
in any of the elite 4-year colleges. I could 
not find any. 

Young people would laugh when I 
asked how many would volunteer to fight 
in Vietnam. This is just as true, or very 
closely so, in terms of the high school 
students I talked with. 

I think this is something that we have 
to realize and recognize. I daresay it 
would be as true in the State of Oregon 
as it is in the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s poll and survey 
that he has made in these colleges and 
universities. 

I must assume from the Senator’s com- 
ments that he has rejected the scientific 
studies made on this whole question in 
preference to the surveys he has made. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve strongly that it would be virtually 
impossible to ask young people in this 
country at this time, given the climate 
and the atmosphere in this Nation, to 
volunteer unless a $6,000 special bonus 
for combat is sweet enough to reach down 
into some of the more disadvantaged 
groups in our society to be able to reach 
the kind of volunteers suggested by the 
Gates Commission. That is my conclu- 
sion. And I might note that the Pentagon 
also has raised serious questions about 
the adequacy of the Gates report. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator's patience today 
and the amount of time he has taken. 

Mr. President, I would like to be able 
to make one or two concluding comments 
after the Senator has concluded. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I have one question, and 
then I would like to make some com- 
ments following the comments of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 
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Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, do I un- 
derstand the position of the Senator 
from Massachusetts correctly that he be- 
lieves we need the draft, because we need 
a force level of about 2.5 million or 2.4 
million? I for one can argue, as the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, that I feel satisfied in 
my conscience that we can have 2.4 mil- 
lion. However, I personally take a much 
different view, that with 2 million under 
arms we could very adequately provide 
for our commitment. 

Is my interpretation correct, that that 
is the view of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? It is obvious if we are talking 
about a 500,000-man differential that we 
do not need the draft. 

Is that a proper conclusion for me to 
make? I ask this question because it is 
a very germane part of the argument. 

I would hope later on in the debate to 
bring up the military requirements for 
the Philippines of 18,000 troops and 
bring up the requirements for various 
parts of the world. I would make the 
point that we do not need this many men 
under arms. 

If I can convince the Senator from 
Massachusetts of this at a later date, I 
will try to do so. If we need that many 
men under arms, the Senator believes 
that we need the draft. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I think 
it is entirely possible to reduce the over- 
all number from the 2.4 million to per- 
haps 2.25 or 2.1 million. These are figures 
that I think we ought to be debating each 
year. 

As one who supported the Mansfield 
amendment to cut the number of troops 
in Western Europe, I have indicated that 
I felt there could be a reduction of troops 
there and also in South Korea. I think it 
is entirely possible. 

If we made a judgment at a time when 
we were not engaged in combat that we 
could protect the security of this Nation 
and do so with 2 million or so men, and 
all we needed to do was to provide an 
equitable pay scale without the combat 
bonus, we would not need the draft. At 
that time, I would support the Senator. 

There are many steps, however, before 
we reach that point, and the first is to 
put an end to the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I would 
hope that in the ensuing weeks, and per- 
haps in the ensuing months, I would be 
able to make that case. I would appre- 
ciate support from the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon was talking about 
the 2.1 million true volunteers. Does the 
Senator have any figures or statistics to 
indicate how many of those are high 
school graduates and how many have not 
completed high school and how many 
have completed college? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I do’ not have it at 
hand. That information could be ob- 
tained. I would be happy to provide it. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, perhaps 
I could offer some figures that are very 
interesting. Some use military training 
as an opportunity to get a college educa- 
tion. However, the very poor do not get 
into the service, even from the point of 
view of volunteers. I was citing earlier 
today the case where the Army, to make 
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the case for the need for the draft in- 
creased the acceptance score from 50 per- 
cent on four different occasions all the 
way to 90 percent, so that they could 
hold out people who wanted to volunteer. 
More than 50 percent of the young men 
who failed their preinduction examina- 
tions are from the lower strata. Roughly 
15 to 20 percent of the population are 
excluded from military service. Not sur- 
prisingly, most of them are poor and are 
undereducated. Similarly, they are at the 
lower end of the social scale where health 
care is poorest. The majority excepted on 
moral grounds are those with criminal 
records. 

As we come down to it, draft or no 
draft, the people underrepresented are 
the very poor. 

I would hope that at some time we 
could put this argument aside, because 
I share the view of both the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Oregon who have excellent records in 
the Senate and have demonstrated a 
depth of social consciousness that is hard 
to equal. 

I think we have to go further in this 
area. Social needs cry out to be satisfied. 
I know from experience that the records 
of the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from Oregon are impeccable 
in that regard. I would hope that we 
could address ourselves to solving the 
problems of the poor and the black in 
other legislation. 

Mr. President, I have no further ques- 
tions. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, I feel that the debate 
and the colloquy today has certainly 
brought into sharp focus some of the 
issues we are confronted with in the Sen- 
ate and the position on which we are 
going to be called upon to vote. 

I would like to underline and empha- 
size the simple proposition for those who 
oppose the concept or the problem of 
poverty existing anywhere in our coun- 
try, and by the same token support 
equitable pay for military personnel. 

I have heard no one challenge or deny 
the simple fact that today there is not a 
comparable relationship between mili- 
tary pay and civilian pay. Therefore, it 
is incumbent upon Congress to move to 
eliminate that gap between military and 
civilian pay scales. 

The obvious conclusion to draw from 
that achievement would be that since we 
accomplish equitable pay we need no 
longer maintain the draft. I have not 
heard anything but personal opinions— 
and everyone has a right to his personal 
opinion and I respect people who differ 
on the same subject and the same issue— 
but we have to make a decision whether 
we are going to accept personal opinion 
on one hand when we have an over- 
whelming amount of scientific data 
which contradicts the personal opinion. 

There is no study of which I am 
aware—and I ask today and other days 
if anyone has a study and no one has 
come forward with anything—that con- 
tradicts the point that if there is a com- 
parable pay scale in the military we will 
get all the personnel needed to main- 
tain the 2.4 manpower level. 
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Therefore, the whole argument be- 
comes focused on whether to agree to a 
system which is held over the heads of 
the young, to be used at some time in 
the future as a club, or at the moment, 
or whether to agree to a voluntary ar- 
rangement where people join the mili- 
tary, as young men have chosen to do 
for all of our history of 160 years of vol- 
untary military in this country. It is not 
something new. We have 160 years of 
voluntary military. I think that is one 
of the important focuses to be made, If 
there is comparable pay, no longer is 
there a requirement for the draft. 

Second, it should be pointed out that 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
NIs), chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, and I were able to agree 
on one basic statistic: To maintain a 2.4 
million standing military, there will be an 
accession rate of 432,000. When we take 
the 432,000 without the draft it means 
a shortfall of only 24,000 to 44,000. That 
is without a pay increase or comparable 
pay; and that is without a draft. There 
would be a 24,000 shortfall. 

I indicated before and I summarize at 
this moment that we have examples in 
the military in two categories, grass cut- 
ters and KP, consisting of 95,000 men— 
almost 100,000 men—who could be re- 
lieved of that military duty and have it 
turned over to civilian personnel to fill 
that gap of 24,000 to 44,000. That is as 
simple, direct, and accurate as Ican make 
this entire picture. At the same time 
we would not be endangering the secu- 
rity of this Nation. We are not freezing in 
an inequitable system that permits some 
young men to escape and requires other 
young men to serve, but we are return- 
ing to the most prudent system we have 
ever had, the volunteer system. 

Mr. President, lastly, I would like to 
answer the statement that it is the black 
and the poor who would be set upon 
and mistreated by an inequitable or un- 
fair military procurement system. That 
is simply without foundation. My worthy 
colleague, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, today could not name one organiza- 
tion of the black or the poor that sup- 
ports the contention for maintaining a 
conscriptive, coercive, unequitable, and 
unfair system. 

We do not need to take the personal 
opinions of anyone. Personal opinions 
should count and I do not reject them 
outright. But they must be given careful 
consideration. I listened to them before 
and I do not think it is necessary to 
listen to them again. People in the Black 
Caucus in the other body, Rev. Chan- 
ning Phillips, Jesse Jackson, and George 
Wiley, as well as Mrs. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Dick Gregory, and the list 
goes on and on, all support the volunteer 
army and not a conscripted army. 

Mr. President, this is somewhat like 
religion and politics in that it can be- 
come emotional and it can come down 
to a matter of opinion. But should we 
abandon the logic and scientific data 
which is available to us. I cannot con- 
ceive that any Senator would totally 
reject all of the scientific studies which 
have been made merely to state an 
opinion. As I have said, I respect the 
opinions of others, but the opinions must 
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be based on more than casual meetings 
on campuses. So I do hope we will keep 
the focus here upon the statistics and 
the scientific data because we are mak- 
ing a decision affecting the future of 
the young men of this Nation. Their 
lives hang in the balance here and the 
action the Senate must take is obvious. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Alaska for such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I would 
like to make a few points for the Recorp 
that will be germane. I will be brief, be- 
cause I realize the hour is late. 

It should be recognized that the new 
figures that have come forward in 1970 
as a result of the lottery demonstrate 
that about 62 percent of those coming in 
from January until October 1970 under 
the lottery system were volunteers. That 
is an interesting and a valuable figure. 

The other point I would like to make 
is with respect to the black and the poor. 
This is so germane to this point. I am 
reading from page 15 of the President’s 
Commission on an All-Volunteer Armed 
Force. The record states: 

The frequently heard claim that a volun- 
teer force will be all black or all this or all 
that, simply has no basis in fact. Our re- 
search indicates that the composition of the 
armed forces will not be fundamentally 
changed by ending conscription. Negroes 
presently make up 10.6 percent of the armed 
forces, slightly less than the proportion of 
blacks in the Nation. Our best projections 
for the future are that blacks will be about 
14 percent of the enlisted men in a con- 
scripted force totalling 2.5 million officers 
and men, and 15 percent in an all-volunteer 
force of equal capability. For the Army, we 
estimate that the proportion of blacks will 
be 17 percent for the mixed force and 18 
percent for the voluntary force as compared 
to 12.8 percent in the Army today. To be 
sure, these are estimates, but even extreme 
assumptions would not change the figures 
drastically. 

If higher pay does make opportunities in 
an all-volunteer force more attractive to 
some particular group than those in civilian 
life, then the appropriate course is to cor- 
rect the discriminations in civilian life—not 
introduce additional discriminations against 
such a group. 

The argument that blacks would bear an 
unfair share of the burden of an alli-volun- 
teer force confounds service by free choice 
with compulsory service. With conscription, 
some blacks are compelled to serve at earn- 
ings below what they would earn in the 
civillan economy. Blacks who join a volun- 
tary force presumably have decided for 
themselves that military service is preferable 
to the other alternatives available to them. 
They regard military service as a more re- 
warding opportunity, not as a burden. De- 
nial of this opportunity would deflect either 
bias or a paternalistic belief that blacks are 
not capable of making the “right” decisions 
concerning their lives. 


I thank the Chair. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR GRAVEL TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, following the remarks of the 
able junior Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the able junior Senator from 
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Alaska (Mr. GravEL) be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE ON THURSDAY, 
JUNE 10, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday next, June 10, immediately 
following the recognition of the distin- 
guished majority leader and the distin- 
guished minority leader under the stand- 
ing order, the able senior Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HEARING ON NATIONAL LAND USE 
POLICY LEGISLATION ON MON- 
DAY, JUNE 7, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to be per- 
mitted to insert in the Rrcorp a state- 
ment by the able junior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson) with respect 
to a hearing on national land use policy 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON 

Mr. President, for the information of 
members of the Senate, the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee will conduct an- 
other in a series of hearings on legislation 
to establish a National Land Use Policy. 
Witnesses appearing before the Committee 
will be Secretary Romney of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Affairs; Governor 
Patrick J. Lucey of Wisconsin; Jack Heming- 
way, Idaho Fish and Game Commission, rep- 
resenting Governor Cecil D. Andrus of Idaho; 
James T. Goodwin, Coordinator of Natural 
Resources, representing the National Legis- 
lative Conference; and Mayor Robert Knecht 
of Boulder, Colorado representing the Na- 
tional League of Cities. : 

Additional hearings will be scheduled for 
later this month following the conclusion 
of Monday’s hearing. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
This will be the final quorum call for the 
day. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TOMORROW UNTIL 11 AM. ON 
MONDAY, JUNE 7, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business to- 
morrow, it stand in adjournment until 
11 a.m. on Monday next. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 9:30 a.m. 

Immediately following the recogni- 
tion of the two Senators under the stand- 
ing order, the following Senators will be 
recognized each for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes, in the order named. Messrs. EAGLE- 
TON, MUSKIE, and GRAVEL. 

Upon the completion of the orders 
mentioned, there will be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
for not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments limited therein to 3 minutes. 

At the conclusion of the routine morn- 
ing business, the Senate will resume de- 
bate on the Hatfield amendment, with 
time controlled. The vote will occur on 
the Hatfield amendment at 1 o’clock p.m. 
Immediately following the vote on the 
Hatfield amendment, debate will occur, 
with time controlled, on title V of the 
Schweiker amendment, as amended, if 
amended, and the vote will occur not 
later than 4 o’clock tomorrow. Both votes 
will unquestionably be roilcall votes. 

The rule of germaneness under the 
third paragraph of rule VIII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate—the Pas- 
tore rule of germaneness—has been 
waived for tomorrow by virtue of the ex- 
istence of the agreement which pro- 
vides for controlled time. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
9:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, June 
4, 1971, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 3, 1971: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

A. Sydney Herlong, Jr., of Florida, to be 
a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term of 5 years expiring 
June 5, 1976; reappointment. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

Wythe D. Quarles, Jr., of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for the remainder of the term expiring Au- 
gust 28, 1973, vice Thomas M. Healy, de- 
ceased. 

U.S. ARMY 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. Carroll Hilton Dunn, 332-07- 

2863, U.S. Army. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following Air Force officers for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force, in the 
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grade indicated, under the provisions of 
section 8284, title X, United States Code, 
with dates of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force: 


To be first lieutenant 


Abler, Peter D. ESEE 
Alberts, John M. ESEA 
Allgood, Richard A. 
Allman, Robert L EZSSA 
Ames, Richard C. Baas 
Anderson, David Be xxx-xx-xxxx_ | 
Anderson, Louis A. Baul 
Arms, Charles 1, Besa 
Arnold, James F., 11 Everall 
Arnold, Stephen M. Bevan 
Arthur, Arch S. EZE 
Atwood, Charles L., aaa 
Babcock, Robert A. ESZA 
Baird, David C., EZS 
Baisley, George A., ESZA 
Baker, Michael L., BMeceeeeah 
Baker, Warren E., Jr. Easel 
Balcik, John T. ESSA 
Ballentine, Burt E. ESSE. 
Balslev, Robert A. EZS 
Baque, Frank ITT Besa 
Barber, Donnie C. EZS 
Barden, Paul W. ESZE 
Barker, Bruce W.,Baeeccca. 
Barthel, Daniel O., 
Bash, Donald C. ESZA 
Basine, James M. ESZE 
Battiston, John J.MELLLLELLLLs 
Beal, William D., Eea 
Beatty, Jerome W. ESZA 
Beckett, Robert E., Jr. ESSE. 
Behnfeldt, Roger E. ESZE 
Behrend, Leon C.. EZZ XA 
Bissinger, Harry R., Jr. EZS 
Blair, Donald C., Jr. EZETA 
Boatright, Ned C., Jr. EZS EA 
Boileau, Winfield A.,Resocsice 
Boling, Richard K. ESZA 
Bolio, Lawrence H., Bassa 
Bowman, Medford C., Jr., 
Bowser, Earle S., EREZZE 
Boyle, Richard M., 
Briggs, John J., 11 Bee 
Britton, John F., Jr. ESEE. 
Bruderick, Joseph E. B@eseral 
Brown, Alan H., IT, 
Brown, Bill G.. EZZa 
Bughman, Niles J., 
Burchell, Gary F. ESZA. 
Burink, Gerald A. Becevccss 
Burke, Robert F., 
Burke, Terry A. EZE 
Burrows, Henry P., III, 
Butt, Charles H., 
Caillouet, Richard W. EZS 
Caldwell, William R.,IRwecsicn 
Calloway, James W. Bxavsrwal 
Calverley, Wesley S., Jr., Exgcsural 
Campagna, Carmen S..Baavsrval 
Campbell, Frank B. EZZ 
Campbell, Hugh T. EZETA 
Capps, John T., 
Caputo, John A., 
Carberry, Don L. ESZE 
Carlson, Kenneth R. Basel 
Carson, Donald R. ESZA 
Carter, Charles M., 
Case, Randolph M.,Bevoecsen 
Caster, Robert J. 

Catoni, Frederic N. 


Cauldwell, Malculm D. 
Cave, Gary R., 
Chadbourne, Harvey L. | 


Chambers, Mark R. ESEA. 
Chancellor, John H. 

Chanda, John S. 

Chandler, Vincent Basal 
Chapman, Dean W. Essel 
Chappelear, Robert L. EZS ZTE. 
Chichester, William R. EZS 
Chowning, Richard W. EZSZ E 
Christensen, Elroy E., Jr. ESETE. 
Churchill, Gerald A. ESZT. 
Clapp, Thomas R. EZE 
Clark, Kenneth J., 
Clark, Merrill, G., Jr., 
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Clark, Phillip C.E ZEE. Greksa, Gary J. EZZ. Kirchhoff, Alan A., Suse) 
Clatanoff, Kevin J. EEEE. Gresch, Thomas J. EZTIE. Kleinsasser, Vernon E. EZETA. 
Clement, Robert E. ESEE. Guasco, David F. EZET. Knapp, Edward ESZE. 
Clements, John P.ES. Haase, Alexander M. A. EATA Knight, Wayne A. EZZZEE. 
Clinton, John A. EZETA. Hadfield, Larry D. -EZETA Korner, William C.E 
Clinton, William D. ESEE. Hall, Donald R. ESSE. Ladd, William T., Ill BVysvseral. 
Coffey, Michael J., ESE. Hall, John W. Besser. Lancaster Mark A. EZSZma 
Collins, Clifton M. ESEA. Hall, Kenneth B. Steal. Lane, Samuel O., Jr. EZS ZE. 
Collins, Perry B., ILEESE. Hall, Terry C., ESTE. Languit, Gerald A. BUesesveca. 
Combs, John R., Jr. EEEE. Halstead, Dale H. EZESTEA. Lapointe, John W. EVS ZZE. 
Cooper, Paul R. EZETA. Haman, Kenneth W.EZSEE. Larson, David E. R. EZZEA. 
Coryell, Charles E., II, EZS ZTE. Hamann, David L. ESZA. Leininger, Philip A. ESETE. 
Costello, Jeremiah F. EEEE. Hames, David C., EZE. Leitch, Donald R.E EE. 
Crabb, Roy W., Jr. EETA. Hamilton, Gale W. EZE. Lemon, Daniel M.,R@aeseer 
Crabtree, William E.ER. Hancock, Stanley R.E. Leonard, James B.E. 
Cramer, Charles E., Jr. EZS. Hanna, Richard L. EZETA. Leone, Kennth C.E. 
Crawley, George D. A., ESZENA. Harding, Ralph D.E ETE. Leppert, Gregory A., EZ 
Crehan, James E. EZETA. Harper, Robert W. EZSerrE. Leslie, Thomas M.. EZETA. 
Crites, William J.E Err. Harris, Cassius A. IV EREA. Lessard, Dennis J. EZSZTA. 
Crowley, Duane E., Jr. ESSEE. Harris John L., Jr. EEE. Lewis, Larry T., EZZ. 
Cuddeback, Robert L.E. Harrison, James W. II EYEE. Libby, Richard K. EZS ZE. 
Cummings, William D. ESETE. Hartley, John J. IRESE. Lindstrom, Ronnie G. EZET. 
Cunningham, Richard C.E ATE. Hasley, Richard L., Jr. EEE. Loomis, Edwin E., ESZA. 
Dade, Dennis A.. EZETA. Hawkins, Max L., EZZTETIA Lumsden, Stanley H.EZEZIE. 
Dahmer, Robert L. EEEE. Heers, Alan R. ESETT. Lutz, Charles F. EZ aA. 
Dalton, Thomas P., Jr. Ses Heestand, Ronald J. EATA. Maas, Charles I. ESZE 
Davies, James E. EZETA. Heidt, William S. ESEA. MacCartey, Homer G.,/EUeesveeas. 
Davis, Orval J., Jr. EEEE. Heinrich, Bennie J., Jr. EZAT. Mack, Ronald F. ESAE 

Davis, Patrick R. ESEA. Helsley, Edward F. II Basse Mackey, Gary R.. Easel 

Davis, Wayne A., Il, EZZ ATA. Hendrickson, Carl R., Jr EZAT. Mackinnon, John D., IT] Baas. 
Dean, Gary L., EEA Hensel, Ralph L. EZS EA. Maclennan, John A.E. 
Decker, Jerry F. ESZE Hepler, William C. EZAT. Mahan, James B., III EZEATA. 
Declue, David J. EEA. Hesser, William R. ESETA. Mammen, Ronald W. EZZ ZTE 
Dejong, Ralph G. ESZE. Hewett, Gary T. ESEN Manley, William J. EZES 
Dellamea, Vincent E. EZTA. Higaki, Fred S. EZA. Manor, Steven R. EZE. 
Dennis, Harry S., I EYSSETTE. Higbie, John M. ESATA. Markham, Lawrence W. EZETA. 
Dierdorf, Harold E., Jr. EZE. Hikda, Larry KESE. Marlow, Stephen W. EZEN. 
Dillon, Steven M.E ZEA. Hill, Gordon C. EZET. Marsch, Robert J., Jr. EZEN 
Divelbiss, Robert D. EZAT. Hill, Lloyd D., ESETA. Marshall, Terry D. EZZ. 
Domain, Donald A., Jr. ESEA Hill, Victor A., EZETA. Marshall, William D. ESATA 
Dooley, Martin P.ES ATE. Hille, Donald R. BEZZE Martin, Michael A. EZEN 
Doyle, James P., EZEZZA Hines, Charlton W. EVEZTA. Martin, William L. EEA 
Doyle, James T. EZETA. Hisey, John M.ET. May, Alvin H., II, EAE. 
Druebert, Hilmar C. EZSZE Hobgood, Charles D.. EZET Mayer, Ronald L. EZZ za 
Dugan, Richard W.E rA Hohl, Michael D. EEE. McAdams, William D., EZZ. 
Duke, Derek L., EZZ Holbert, Stephen E. ETAETA. McClarney, Winton P. ESE 
Dukes, Luther M.ET. Hollrah Dale E. EZESTEA. McComber, Robert G. EZZ. 
Dunbar, Robert F. EEEE. Hoit, Allen D., Jr. EZE. McCormick, Samuel D.. ESEA 
Duncan, Ronald P. EYS STE. Hortsman, Randall L. ESEA. McDonald, Jerald A. EZZZE 
Durham, Ronald W. EZS. Houck, James H., Jr. ESSET. McHenry, Kenton D., I EZZEZE 
Dyer, Everett B., I1, EYSTE Houston, Ronnie L. EZETA. McLean, John A., Jr. ESZE 
Echols, Melvin, ESZA Howard, Bill R. Jr. EZETA. McMillen, Bertram D., I seer 
Ellett, Watson H., Jr. EZET. Howe Charles L., ESETA. McMurray, Frederick C.,BWSeeeccan 
Elmgren, Clyde A., EZ ZENA. Howell, Thomas O. EZET. Melton, Dennis D.E E. 
Emmons, Dwight N. ESZE. Howze, Richard S. EZZ ETA. Merrill, Kenneth D. EVS 2E 
Enoch, Rober A., Jr. EZETA. Hughes, John E. Merrill, Wayne R. EZZ 
Erickson, Robert L. EZESTEA. Hulse, Charles A., Jr. EAEE Mihalski, Edmund J. EVES E. 
Erickson, Robert V. EZE. Hunt, Charles S. EZESTEA. Milham, Robert N., Jr. ease 
Esselman, George D. EZETA Huskey, Leon O. EEA. Miller, Bennie A., Jr. EZZ 
Evans, Charles L., Jr. ESZT. Inscoe, Willard D. ESYEA. Millhone, Malcolm M. EZS S Za 
Ezell, Melton L.. EZZ Irvine, George N. II EZESTEA Mills, David M., I, Seer 
Fagg, Hamby D. ESZA. Jahnke, Terance L. EZIATTA. Moore, James S., Jr. EXS E 
Farnam, Thomas J. EYEE. Janes, Benjamin F. IV EYEE Moore, Warren W. ESZE 
Farrell, Reginald D. EZE ETA. Jason, Anthony, Jr.EZ EA. Moreau, Edward L. ESZE 
Faunce, Kenneth C.EZEE. Jaspers, David A. EZEZTA. Morgan, Richard E xxx-xx-xxxx | 
Fay, Thomas L. ESZE. Jensen, Mark S. EZETA. Morris, Francis B. Euan" 
Fazackerley, Paul F. EZZ. Jester, William L. EZETA. Morse, Gaylord J.EZZrE. 
Fehrenbach, Richard L. EYEYE Joerger, Joseph J. EZEZTA. Moschkau, Michael C. EZeemE 
Feterle, Lynn (0M xxx-xx-xxxx M Johansen, William A. ETETA. Mote, Albert S. EZZ 

Finch, David W. EZE Johnson, Charles T. EATA. Mount, Michael B. EAZA 
Fineour, John V. S. BYSSA Johnson, Linn V. ESEA. Muehlberger, Gerald L EYEE 
Finley, James D. ESZA Johnson, Robert N. ESSEE. Mueller, John W., TETEE 
Fischer, James K. ETZETTĀ. Joiner, Ray E. ETEA. Munn, Henry J. EZE 
Fisher, Lewis W. EZEZ. Jones, James P. EZEETTA. Murphy, John J., Jr. EZE 
Fleming, Gerald B.E SZA. Jones, Keith W., Jr. Nakrosis, Paul P. EZA 
Forte, Robert A., I EZS ETTE. Jordan Michael G osoa] Naumann, Leroy M. EZ ZA 
Foster, Anthony EAEE. : pg NE Neel, James L. 

S 1 KE XXX-XX-XXXX Jorgensen, Doyle G , JA: S A XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franckowiak, Stanley V. ETETA. » Doyle G- Riereeecees Neel, Jeffrey R. EZEZ. 
Fullner, Frank J. EEEE. Jungel, Carroll D. EZAZIE. Nelson, Gary W.E ZZA 
Galbraith, John Y. ESZA. Kapsaroff, John C. EZZ Nelson, Larry K., ESS 
Gallagher, Michael F. EPEATTA. Karlsson, Peter E. EZESZE Nye, Richard J. ESETA 
Garrison, George F.R.A Kassen, William C. ESZE Ochandarena, Douglas W. EATE 
Gill, Paul F. aaa. Kates, Richard W.EZZIE O’Connor, Brian P.ES ZE. 
Glauner, Lewis M. Saaz Keefe, Michael J. BYEEN. O'Donnell, Jon D. ETETE. 
Goossen, Kenneth J.E. Keller, John J., Jr. EZA Okumura, Roland T.E ZAE. 
Gothard, James E.E ZT. Kelly, Joseph H.E AETA. Olech, James R. EZZ. 
Gowin, William T., IESSE Kelly, Patrick E. EEE Oliphant, Ronald E. EYSTE 
Granquist, Bruce BEY xxx-xx-xxxx M Kenna, Michael J. EZE. Olson, Eric A. EZETA. 

Gray, George A., II EZEET. Kennedy, James M. Sava Ostermann, Thomas C. EZZ. 
Green, Darrell D.E ZE Kingston, John C.E ZETTE. Oxenham, John R. asa 
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Palicia, David F. EZA. 
Pankey, William A., II EYES. 
Parkinson, William P.E ETA. 
Parris, Lonnie W., Il] EYSSETTE. 
Pasecky, Steve Jr. EZEZ E. 
Patrone, Donald P.ES. 
Patterson, Arthur W.EZS ETE. 
Pavolko, George J., Jr. EZSEE. 
Pechnik, Edward J. EZET. 
Pederson, Arvid P.E.A. 
Pedretti, Harlan T. ESAE. 
Peraldo, Mario G. EZET. 
Perry, Ronald D.E. 
Peters, William E., Jr. EZETA. 
Peterson, Andrew S., Jr. EZETA. 
Peterson, Robert D.EN. 
Petryszak, Frank L.EZEZZTTE. 
Philips, Philip H., 11sec 
Phillips, James V.E. 
Pickrel, Eddie G. EZZ. 
Pietras, Robert J. Bevsuca. 
Pipgras, Frank J. EZE. 
Poore, Charles P. EZETA. 
Popovich, James E. EZS ZE. 
Powell, Michael R. EZE. 
Pressley, Humer M., Jr. EATA. 
Price, Delton M.E rr. 
Priddy, Ronald N. EEA. 
Prouty, James W. EZS. 
Quinn, John J., IIE EE. 
Ralls, Charles D. EZETA. 
Ramsey, Carl A. EZETA. 
Rasco, Joe R., Jr. EEEE. 
Ream, Barry L. EZEZ 

Reese, Michael A., EZETA. 
Register, Willie C., EZZExA 
Reich, Stephen H.E ZENA. 
Remagen, Lawrence D.E ZATTE. 
Revill, Donald L.E ETTA. 
Reynolds, Larry K. Eere 
Richter, Keith M. ESEE. 
Ricketson, Robert C. EZEETTE. 
Reiss, Charles F. ESZENA. 
Riggs, James R. RSs 

Riley, Earl W. EVETTE. 

Ripple, Carey W., ESE. 
Ritter, James W., Jr. EZAT. 
Rittmuller, Richard F. ESZE. 
Roberts, Albert J., II EZEZE. 
Roberts, Samuel J. ESETE. 
Robertson, Charles L.EZEZTA. 
Robinson, Patrick L.E ETE. 
Robison, Everett J., Jr. EZET. 
Rodda, Allen Jr. EZET. 
Rogers, John A., EZAT. 

Rose, Gary A.. EZETA. 

Ruths, Donald R. Basra. 
Rybak, Richard J. EZAT. 
Sandlin, Dennis R. EZET. 
Scarboro, William E., Jr. EZETA. 
Schardon, Stanley D. EZAT. 
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Schmeling, Donald M. Bayern 
Schmidt, Jerry L. EZTA. 
Schoening, Norman L. EZETA. 
Schumann, John FE. Baa 
Schwab, Howard M. EZETA. 
Schwarz, Frederick W. EZS ETTE. 
Schweizer, Alvin C. ILESE. 
Scutt, Donal D.E ZETA. 
Scruggs, Dennis C. II BSeseeral. 
Seabury, Robert K. EZZ. 
Semrad, Robert J. EZE. 
Seymour, Ronald D. EZETA. 
Shanafelt, Richard M. Bays 
Sharp, Kenneth R., Jr EZZ. 
Sharpe, Howard D., Jr. EATA. 
Shepherd, Robert E EZESTEA. 
Shook, Wayland R., Jr. ESSET. 
Shotwell, Lance D. EZEN. 
Shovts, Henry W. ESETT. 
Sibly, William L. EZEZ A. 
Silkman, Howard J. ESETE. 
Silver, David C.. EZE. 
Skinner, John T. ESETT. 
Small, Charles J. EQvavevral. 
Smith, Dale W. EZZ. 

Smith, Gerald L. Basal 
Smith, James A. EZET. 
Smith, Sammy R. ESETT. 
Smith, William D.E. 
Smithson, Larry A. EZETA. 
Snead, Russell L., ESETA 

Snow, Allen M., EZETA. 
Somers, Richard C. EZZ. 
Sonnenberg, William T. ESETA. 
Soos, Paul J. D., Jr. Sasa. 
Sparks, Fred W. EZZ. 

Speir, Ross C. IU EZE. 
Spencer, William A. EZETA. 
Speziale, Vincent F. ESETA. 
Stalcup, William H. ESETE. 
Stankovich, Robert M. ETETETT. 
Stebe, Jack T. EERIE. 
Stephens, Donald F. EZS ETTE. 
Stewart, George A. EZETA. 
Stoddard, Norman D. ESET. 
Stone, Michael E. ESATA 
Storm, David E. ESETA. 
Strickler, Jerry W. EZETA. 
Stringer, McNeil S. Il] yaya. 
Sullivan, John F. EZETA. 
Sullivan, Paul J. ESETE. 
Szmuriga, Arthur F. EZAT. 
Tallman, Howard L., Ill EYZ. 
Taylor, Bruce D. ESETA. 
Tezak, Joseph E. IIET. 
Thompson, Donald D. EZETA. 
Thompson, Garry B. ESETE. 
Thompson, James R. Il Saar. 
Thompson, Philip G. IESE. 
Thurmon, Richard I.E ZE. 
Tiedemann, Thomas W. EZZ. 


Tinney, Eddy J. Bazza. 
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Tolley, Lynn J. EZETA. 
Totten, Gary A. EZE. 
Townsend, Carl A., EZZ. 
Townsend, Robert W. ,Bueseacccan 
Tramel, James T. ESZT. 
Travelstead, Joel M. EZZ. 
Traynor, Dennis W. IIEZSZIE 
Trentham, Robert D. ESEE. 
Tubbs, Gary J. EEEE. 
Tucker, James M. EZETA. 
Tudor, John S. Bava. 
Twohig, James L. EZAT. 
Upshaw, Joseph W. ESETE. 
Urso, Michael T. EZZ. 
Uzzell, William J.. ESATA. 
Valentine, Roger L. EZAT. 
Vallance, James G. ESETT. 
Vandyke, David B. EZETA. 
Vittorio, Andrew N., Jr. EZET. 
Vycital, Gary C.E. 
Walker, Cole E., avai 

Walsh, John C.E EA. 

Ward, Donald R. EZEN. 
Ward, Gary W. EZETA. 

Warde, John L. Bets 

Warr, Gaylon L. EZETA. 
Wasia, Vincent P. EZZETE. 
Wasniewski, Andrew S. EZETA. 
Wattles, Phillip W. EZES. 
Weeber, Christian G., Jr. Basal 
Weiss, Daniel M. ESETT. 
Werner, Richard C. Basra. 
Wessel, Gregory H., Eeer 
Wieneke, Charles H. EEEN. 
Williams, Loren N. EZETA. 
Williams, Marion M. Jr. EZZ. 
Williams, Roy D.. EZAT. 
Wilson, Philip C. Raya 
Wingo, Ronald A., ESET. 
Winstel, Mark A., EZZ. 
Wisch, Roger L., ESETu 
Wisecarver, Kurt J. Bayar. 
Wood, Douglas B. EXZE 
Wooten, Clyde W. ILEZZET. 
Wyatt, John W. Basra 

Yoder, James S. EEN. 
Young, Myron A., EEA. 
Ziegler, Dennis J. QS eseal. 
Zinkievich, John M.EZ ZETE. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate June 3, 1971: 


Col. William A. Willis, USAFR, 258-22- 
7720FV, from further consideration for ap- 
pointment as an Air Force Reserve brigadier 
general. His name was submitted along with 
20 other nominees for appointment to Re- 
serve of the Air Force general officer grades 
on April 19, 1971. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, June 3, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


He endured seeing Him who is invisible. 
Hebrews 11: 27. 

O God and Father of us all, in these 
anxious moments and uncertain hours, 
we come to Thee with needs and longings 
only Thou canst help us meet. As we 
live through these difficult days, grant 
unto us beliefs big enough, hearts honest 
enough, and spirits strong enough to 
make us equal to the demanding duties 
of this disturbing day. 

By Thy spirit help us to rise above all 
that is narrow and petty and selfish 
and with increased devotion may we 
work together for the well being of our 
Nation and the welfare of all mankind. 

To this end guide us in our thinking 
and govern us in our living, that at the 


close of the day we may rest in peace 
and arise in the morning with joy in our 
hearts. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has 
examined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


SCHEDULE OF HEARINGS BY THE 
JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(Mr. HUNGATE asked and was given 
permissior. to address the House for 1 


minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia will hold 
hearings at 10 o’clock, Monday, June 21, 
in the full committee room, on H.R. 5465, 
a bill to authorize the conveyance to the 
Columbia Hospital for Women of certain 
parcels of land in the District of Colum- 
bia, and also on the same day on H.R. 
7405, to extend the protection of the 
mechanic’s lien law of the District of 
Columbia to subcontractors beyond the 
first tier. 

Also on Tuesday, June 22, at the same 
place and hour, the committee will hold 
hearings on H.R. 7717, 7718, 7719 and 
7720, companion measures for exemp- 
tion from taxation by the District of 
Columbia of certain property in the Dis- 
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trict owned by the Supreme Council— 
Mother Council of the World—of the In- 
spectors General Knights Commanders 
of the House of the Temple of Solomon 
of the Thirty-third Degree of the Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free 
Masonry of the Southern Jurisdiction 
of the United States of America. 

All Members who desire to present 
testimony will please contact the Clerk of 
the committee on or before June 17. 


THE TRAGIC PROBLEM OF DRUGS 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, Mr. 
Speaker, the President is withdrawing 
troops as rapidly as I guess he thinks he 
can from Vietnam, with a view of ulti- 
mately getting them all out. 

I am supporting the President, even 
though I do not like the way he is prose- 
cuting the war. I have said a dozen times 
in this Chamber we ought to give the 
North Vietnamese 30 days to get out of 
South Vietnam, or knock them out with 
our Air Force. 

But yesterday an expert witness who 
was testifying before our Subcommittee 
on Defense Appropriations told us that 
a young man could get hooked for life 
on that pure, uncut heroin they can buy 
as cheaply as they can Coca-Cola in 
South Vietnam. He said if he took it for 
just 1 week he would be hooked for life. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Sec- 
retary and the President will not send 
any more young draftees down to South 
Vietnam. Let them use the old, seasoned, 
Regular Army men who will not be as 
amenable to the vices that exist in South- 
east Asia. 


COMMENDATION OF PRESIDENT 
NIXON 


(Mr. SISK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, from time to 
time I have been prone to criticize the 
President of the United States for some 
of the positions that he has taken. So it 
seems to me that when there is a time in 
which I can commend him, I should do 
so. I want to take this opportunity to 
commend him on his statements at his 
news conference last Tuesday night in 
connection with the police handling of 
the incidents in Washington during May. 
Frankly, I believe the President was ex- 
actly right. 

I want to say that I am personally con- 
cerned about the fuzzy thinking reflected 
by some members of the news media. The 
President has my full and complete sup- 
port in his support of the local police and 
their handling of that situation. So, as I 
have said, I want to take this opportunity 
to commend him and hope that he con- 
tinues to hold firm to that position. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO FILE A REPORT 
ON H.R. 8866, UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
SATURDAY 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture may have until midnight 
Saturday to file a report on the bill H.R. 
8866. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 7109, AUTHORIZING AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO THE NATION- 
AL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 438 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 438 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7109) to authorize appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for research and development, con- 
struction of facilities, and research and pro- 
gram management, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority members of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendments, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. SMITH), 
pending which I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a typographical error be corrected in 
House Resolution 438. On page 2, line 5, 
the word “amendment” is misspelled. It 
should be corrected. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 438 provides an open 
rule with 2 hours of general debate for 
consideration of H.R. 7109, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
authorization bill. 

The purpose of H.R. 7109 is to au- 
thorize appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for fiscal year 1972. 

The total authorization is $3,433,- 
580,000. Estimated costs for the follow- 
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ing 5 years are: $3.7 billion for fiscal 
year 1973, $3.95 billion for fiscal year 
1974, $3.75 billion for fiscal year 1975, 
$3,71 billion for fiscal year 1976, and 
$3.68 billion for fiscal year 1977. 

The sum of $2,668,100,000 is author- 
ized for research and development. This 
may be used for items which may be 
required for the performance of research 
and development contracts and for 
grants to nonprofit institutions of higher 
education, or to nonprofit organizations 
whose primary purpose is the conduct of 
scientific research, for purchase or con- 
struction of additional research facilities. 

A total of $58,630,000 is authorized for 
construction of facilities. Of this amount, 
$6.5 million is for modernization of the 
40-by-80-foot wind tunnel at the Ames 
Research Center; $17,530,000 is to mod- 
ernize, expand, and make alterations and 
additions at the John F. Kennedy Space 
Center; $31.1 million is for major rehabil- 
itation and modification of facilities at 
field installations and Government- 
owned industrial plants engaged in 
NASA activities; $3.5 million is for facil- 
ity planning and design. 

Also, $706,850,000 is authorized for re- 
search and program management to pro- 
vide funding for research in Government 
laboratories, management of programs, 
and other activities of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 438 in order that H.R. 
7109 may be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
appropriations for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for fis- 
cal 1972. 

Authorizations contained in the bill 
total $3,433,580,000, and are broken down 
into three main categories: 

Research and development.. $2, 668, 100, 000 
Construction of facilities... 58, 630, 000 
Research and program man- 

706, 850, 000 


Within the research and development 
the authorization for the last three 
Apollo flights total $612,200,000. This 
covers space craft and booster rocket 
procurement as well as operations. 

Another major component of the total 
authorization is the skylab and the space 
shuttle programs, authorized at $745,- 
275,000. This includes continued develop- 
ment of our orbiting laboratory and a 
reusable space shuttle from the earth to 
the satellite and return. The first un- 
manned launch of the Orbital Workshop 
is set for 1973. 

Space flights, to other planets are au- 
thorized in the amount of $311,500,000 
for fiscal 1972. This authorization in- 
cludes our Mariner unmanned flights to 
Venus and Mars which have been under- 
way for several years, and our Viking 
program of unmanned flights to Mars 
which will be able to land on the planet 
rather than merely fly by as Mariner has 
done. The first landing is expected in 
1975, Also included in the authorization 
is funding for development of deep space 
flights to Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune, beginning about 1976. 
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The bill also contains an authorization 
of $67,620,000 for work on our nuclear 
powered rocket, Nerva. Much research 
and development work is underway and a 
number of research projects dealing with 
Nerva will be completed in fiscal 1972. 

The bill authorizes $58,630,000 for con- 
struction at several NASA facilities, in- 
cluding the J. F. Kennedy Space Center 
and Ames Research Center. 

Finally the bill authorizes $706,850,000 
primarily for the adminstrative expenses 
of NASA at its various installations 
throughout the country. Approximately 
$540,416,000 is earmarked for personnel 
costs. 

The bill has several items which have 
been increased over the authorizations 
requested by NASA. Major increases 
were: First, $47,500,000 for the Skylab 
project, the orbiting workshop which will 
have it first, unmanned launch in 1975, 
second, $25,000,000 for the space shuttle, 
a reusable rocket to take men to and 
from the Skylab, and; third, $39,900,000 
for the Nerva nuclear rocket. 

The 5-year cost estimates projected by 
the committee for NASA are: 


Total authorizations contained in this 
bill for fiscal 1972 are $3,433,580,000, an 
increase over the NASA request of $162,- 
230,000. 

There are no minority views but a series 
of additional views. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
rule. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
as the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas has explained, the resolution pro- 
vides an open rule with 2 hours of debate. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 7960, AUTHORIZING AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO THE NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 452 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 452 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7960) to authorize appropriations for ac- 
tivities of the National Science Foundation, 
and for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed ome hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
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the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. SMITH) 
pending which I yield myself such time 
as Imay consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 452 pro- 
vides an open rule with 1 hour of general 
debate for consideration of H.R. 7960, 
the National Science Foundation author- 
ization bill. 

The purpose of H.R. 7960 is to author- 
ize appropriations to the National 
Science Foundation for fiscal year 1972 
in the amount of $622 million, which 
includes $3 million in excess foreign cur- 
rencies. 

The sum of $246.1 million is author- 
ized for scientific research project sup- 
port; $9.3 is authorized for specialized 
research facilities and equipment; $136 
million is authorized for national and 
special research programs; $40.2 million 
is authorized for national research cen- 
ters; $17.5 million is authorized for com- 
puting activities in education and re- 
search; $9.8 million is for science in- 
formation activities; $4 million is for in- 
ternational cooperative scientific activi- 
ties; $1 million is for intergovernmental 
science programs; $28.8 million is for in- 
stitutional support for science; $99.3 
million is for science education support; 
$2.7 million is for planning and policy 
studies; $24.3 million is for program de- 
velopment and management. 

In addition, $3 million in foreign cur- 
rencies is authorized for the special for- 
eign currency program, which permits 
the Foundation to support meritorious 
research and science education projects, 
to provide for projects of scientific co- 
operation between United States and 
foreign scientists, and to arrange for 
collecting, translating, abstracting and 
disseminating foreign scientific and 
technological information. These funds 
would be in foreign currencies deter- 
mined to be in excess to the normal re- 
quirements of the United States. 

The legislation outlines conditions 
under which institutions of higher edu- 
cation shall deny or withdraw financial 
assistance from participants involved in 
acts of disruption to such institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 452 in order that 
H.R. 7960 may be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 452 pro- 
vides for a 1-hour open rule for consid- 
eration of H.R. 7960, the National Science 
Foundation authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1972. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
appropriations totaling $622,000,000 for 
fiscal 1972 for the National Science 
Foundation, including $3,000,000 in ex- 
cess foreign currencies held by the 
Treasury. 

The authorizations contained in the 
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bill are the same as requested by the 
administration. 

The largest single authorization con- 
tained in the bill is $246,100,000 for scien- 
tific research support. Funds appro- 
priated will be available for research 
grants in such areas of scientific research 
as atmospheric, earth, and biological 
sciences, oceanography, physics, chem- 
istry, mathematics, and astronomy, Fun- 
damental research projects receive sup- 
port; individual grants average about 
$47,500. 

Authorizations for the national and 
special research programs total $136,000,- 
000. This authorization funds such pro- 
grams as the international biological 
program, the global atmospheric research 
program, the Arctic and Antarctic re- 
search programs, and various oceano- 
graphic research efforts. 

Other major components of the bill are 
authorizations to support science educa- 
tion, $99,300,000, support for our na- 
tional research centers, $40,300,000, and 
for institutional support for science, 
$28,800,000. 

The bill also authorizes expenditure of 
up to $3,000,000 by the National Science 
Foundation to be incurred outside the 
United States. These funds, foreign cur- 
rencies held by the United States, are 
used primarily to pay the costs of trans- 
lations into English of significant foreign 
scientific papers and books. 

The committee report estimates the 
following 5-year cost estimate for the 
National Science Foundation: 


This estimate is based upon a con- 
tinuing Federal interest in fostering re- 
search projects at approximately the 
same level in future years as in fiscal 
1972, and a growing need in several new 
fields for expanded research efforts, par- 
ticularly in computer-assisted teaching 
and systems approaches to problem 
identification and solving. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
voice vote. There are no minority views. 
The administration supports the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
rule. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
Rules Committee for this open rule. Hav- 
ing said that, there is not very much to 
justify this bill otherwise, in my opinion. 
Here is a bill with $100 million more than 
was expended for a variety of question- 
able purposes last year, and at a time 
in this country when we ought to be do- 
ing something about the enormous, stag- 
gering deficits. 

If there was any way in the world to 
beat this rule, I certainly would do it in 
order to send this bill back to the com- 
mittee for a reduction rather than an in- 
crease of $100 million. I realize the 
futility of waging warfare on the rule, 
but it is sad when a committee brings 
this kind of a bill out with an increase of 
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over $100 million in view of the financial 
situation this counrty is in today. 

‘Mr. SMITH of California. I would say 
to the gentleman I am satisfied that 
there are a number in the Chamber who 
have felt the same way over the years, 
but I am satisfied that there is nothing 
else we can do about it. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank my friend from 
California for yielding to me. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
question in on the authorization of $622 
million for the National Science Founda- 
tion. Those funds are for an adequate 
budget to keep this country progressive 
in the many scientific fields in which we 
do need research. The National Science 
Foundation has taken over various kinds 
of research that are basic to our defense. 
They are not programmatic nor involve 
weaponry. The amendment of the major- 
ity leader of the other body, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, shuts off much basic research in 
the Department of Defense. That has 
now been moved over into the National 
Science Foundation. I believe it is better 
that this kind of research be done on a 
much broader basis in the NSF. 

We are making important advances in 
science in so many fields. To deprive 
young people of science coming along, 
who are provided for this bill, of the 
opportunity to get their scientific educa- 
tion, yes, and their higher degrees, by 
eliminating the funds in this bill, I 
believe, is a tragic mistake, not only for 
this generation, but for the next one. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, our Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics has 
gone over this bill carefully line by line. 
For the first time, it has come up with 
legislation for an National Science Foun- 
dation authorization on a line item basis. 
This is a much different approach than 
has been used previously, when general 
funds were authorized the National 
Science Foundation. I would like to com- 
pliment Mr. William McElroy, who is the 
administrator and director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, for his excel- 
lent leadership. He has a fine background 
in science and medicine, having come 
from Johns Hopkins University. He is the 
type of man who has his feet on the 
ground. At the same time he has a for- 
ward look in science research, tech- 
nology and development. I had opposed 
the previous nominee of the executive on 
the basis of his impracticality and theo- 
retical approach. I have heartily and 
strongly endorsed Dr. McElroy and con- 
tinue to do so because of his good work 
on the National Science Foundation 
team. We ought to be proud in this coun- 
try that we are keeping pace in science, 
even though it is at the rate of the $622 
million level. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding and 
wish to commend him on bringing this 
resolution out. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 357, nays 4, not voting 72, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 116] 
YEAS—357 


Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 
Dak. 


Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham Kuykendall 
Blackburn Kyl 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
y Lloyd 
Ford, Gerald R. Long, Md. 
Forsythe Lujan 
Fountain McCloskey 
Fraser McClure 
Frenzel McCollister 
Frey McCormack 
Fulton, Pa. 
Broyhill, Va. Fulton, Tenn. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Burton 


y 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
Macdonald, 

Mass 


Byrne, Pa. Madden 
Byrnes, Wis. Mahon 
Byron Mailliard 
Cabell Mann 
Caffery Martin 
Camp Mathias, Calif. 
Carey, N.Y. Mathis, Ga. 
Carter Matsunaga 
Casey, Tex. Mayne 
Cederberg Mazzoli 
Chamberlain Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 


Puqua 
Galifianakis 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Ml. 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 


Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Hechler, W. Va. Morgan 
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Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Rostenkowski 

Roush 


Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 


Morse 
Mosher 

Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nelsen 
Nichols 


Rousselot 


y 
Roybal 
Ruth 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shriver 
Sisk 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalley 
White 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 
Slack Charles H. 
Smith, Calif. Wolff 
Smith, Iowa Wright 
Smith, N.Y. Wyatt 
Snyder Wydler 
Spence Wylie 
Springer Wyman 
Stafford Yates 
Stanton, Yatron 
James V. Young, Fla. 
Steed Young, Tex. 
Steele Zablocki 
Steiger, Ariz. Zion 
Steiger, Wis. Zwach 
Stephens 
Stokes 


NAYS—4 
Hall 


Pirnie 
Poage 
Podell 

Poff 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Tl. 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 


Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 


Ashbrook 
Gross 


Schmitz 


NOT VOTING—72 


Frelinghuysen Monagan 
Gallagher Passman 
Giaimo Patman 
Goldwater Rangel 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague, Tex, 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Wilson, Bob 

inn 


Anderson, Ill. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Baring 

Boggs 

Bray 

Burleson, Tex. 


Holifield 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Landrum 
Leggett 


Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Conyers 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


Rooney of New York with Mr. Harvey. 
Dent with Mr. Sharp. 

Boggs with Mr. Bray. 

Stratton with Mr. Devine. 

Teague of Texas with Mr. Del Clawson. 
Burleson of Texas with Mr. McClory. 
Celler with Mr. McDonald of Michigan. 
Culver with Mr. Skubitz. 

Dulski with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Winn. 
Giaimo with Mr. Whalen. 

Gallagher with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Hays with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Hathaway with Mr. William J. Stan- 


BERR RR RRR RRRRE! 


Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Flow- 


Monagan with Mr. McDade. 
Passman with Mr. Gray. 


ip 
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Mr. Sikes with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Carney. 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Staggers. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Ichord. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Leggett with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Baring. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Mollohan. 

Mr. William D. Ford with Mr. Rangel. 
Mrs. Mink with Mr. Metcalfe. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Clay. 

Mr, Jarman with Mr. Runnels. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr, Downing with Mr. Whitehurst. 
Mr. Patman with Mr. Ryan. 

Mr, Waldie with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS TO 
THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 7109) to 
authorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and research and pro- 
gram management, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 


sideration of the bill H.R. 
Mr. WRIGHT in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the biil. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. MILLER) 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FUL- 
TON) will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California( Mr. MILLER) . 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia yield to me at this point? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Ros- 
ERTS was allowed to speak out of order.) 

DEATH OF A GREAT AMERICAN 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
difficult to express the sadness and loss I 
feel at the tragic and untimely death this 
week of my good friend and courageous 
American, Audie Murphy. 

Though he was this Nation’s most 
decorated soldier in World War II, all 
who came into contact with him were 
struck with his humility and concern for 
others. It was hard to picture this soft 
spoken, modest man as the valiant in- 
fantryman who climbed atop a burning 
tank destroyer loaded with explosives to 
hold off an advancing company of Ger- 
man infantry with a machinegun. But 
that is the way Audie was, and I think 
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that is the quality which made him so 
extraordinary. 

For his acts of heroism, Audie Murphy 
was awarded 24 decorations, including 
our Nation’s highest—the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. He will be laid to rest in 
Arlington National Cemetery at 10 a.m. 
Monday, June 7, with the full military 
honors he so justly deserves. 

It was my privilege not only to repre- 
sent his hometown, Farmersville, Tex. 
but also to work with Audie over the 
years in behalf of all of our veterans. Our 
country has lost a great American, and 
for those of us who knew and worked 
with him, the loss is doubly heavy. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we come before you to- 
day to present H.R. 7109, the authoriza- 
tion legislation for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for 
fiscal year 1972. 

The NASA request was for $3,271,350,- 
000, which is $61,650,000 less than the 
fiscal year 1971 request. 

This request was broken down into 
three categories, as follows: 

Research and development, $2,517,- 
700,000, construction facilities, $56,300,- 
000, research and program management, 
$697,350,000. 

The committee’s action, as reflected in 
the clean bill before you, was to increase 
the total authorization to $3,433,580,- 
000—an increase of $162,230,000. 

The major increase, $150,400,000, falls 
entirely within the area of research and 
development, with a $9,500,000 increase 
for research and program management, 
and $2,330,000 for construction of facili- 
ties. 

I should remind the committee that 
last year’s request was the lowest space 
budget submitted to the Congress since 
fiscal year 1962, and this year’s request 
is lower by $61,650,000. 

The amount requested is approximate- 
ly $800 million less than the amount rec- 
ommended as a minimum program by 
the President's space task group in Sep- 
tember 1969. 

Knowing full well the impact on em- 
ployment caused by the steadily declin- 
ing space program from a peak appro- 
priation of $5.25 billion in fiscal year 
1965, and the extensive costs usually 
associated with crash starts, the commit- 
tee recommends an increase of about 5 
percent this year. 

This increase will provide NASA with 
funds in critical areas to insure the suc- 
cess of pacing items of our future proj- 
ects. Making these funds available at 
this time could materially reduce future 
costs. They will, in some areas, insure 
that a viable program is pursued. 

Now permit me to explain briefly the 
program requirements contained in this 
bill. 

The Apollo 15 mission is scheduled for 
July, and Apollo 16 is scheduled for next 
spring. 

These missions should surpass any 
previous missions in scientific importance 
and public interest. The two missions 
will utilize the lunar roving vehicle to 
move over even more rugged terrain than 
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that encountered recently at Fra Mauro 
by the crew of Apollo 14. 

The Apollo program will end with Apol-- 
lo 17, now scheduled for December 1972. 

The Skylab program, which utilizes 
much of the hardware and technology 
previously developed in the Apollo pro- 
gram is in an advanced stage of develop- 
ment. Its flight phase will begin early in 
1973 with the unmanned launch of the 
orbital workshop. 

This laboratory will be utilized to ap- 
ply space for man’s benefit and knowl- 
edge while demonst*ating man’s capa- 
bility to live and work in space for ex- 
tended periods. 

The space shuttle transportation sys- 
tem, which was initiated 2 years ago asa 
study program, is continuing. The fiscal 
year 1972 request provides for the de- 
tailed design and development of the en- 
gine and the design of the airframe. 

In the space science and applications 
area there has been an increased em- 
phasis by NASA. The request is approxi- 
mately $185 million above the funding 
level for fiscal year 1971. 

It includes increased funding in three 
exciting program areas: 

First, the Viking project, which is a 
Mars orbiter and lander. This program 
places special emphasis on factors rele- 
vant to the existence of life on Mars. 

Second, the grand tour program, 
which, by a unique alinement of the out- 
er planets, provides an opportunity to 
make a fly-by of these planets with a 
single spacecraft. 

Third, the space applications program, 
which encompasses a broad range of 
purposes, such as earth resources sur- 
veys, meteorology, communications, 
earth physics, navigation, and other sim- 
ilar programs to utilize space for man’s 
benefit. 

Also scheduled is a Venus-Mercury 
fly-by, as well as two pioneer spacecraft 
to be launched to the vicinity of Jupiter 
in 1973 and 1974. 

On this past Sunday, NASA launched 
the second of two attempts to orbit mars 
this November. The first attempt, Mar- 
iner 8, failed because of an electric mal- 
function. We expect detailed television 
pictures to be sent back—if all continues 
well on this last launch to mars—cover- 
ing the entire surface of the planet clos- 
est to us. 

We also expect to fiy our first earth 
resources satellite, the ERTS-—A, in the 
spring of 1972. This experiment will 
provide information on how to utilize 
data from space to understand and man- 
age our natural resources on earth. 

The committee approved the above 
items as submitted. 

Of course, our basic and applied re- 
search programs and the aeronautical 
research programs will continue to sup- 
ply the data needed to insure our future 
capability. 

These and other projects represent the 
continuation and fulfillment of major 
efforts begun in the 1960’s. Their author- 
ization will allow the completion of many 
of these jobs and will provide the base 
for the space program of the 1970’s and 
beyond. 

As I have already pointed out, the pro- 
gram is well below what the President’s 
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space task group called a minimum ac- 
ceptable program. It represents many 
compromises. It has many deletions and 
cutbacks from previous plans. 

The new programs will move more 
slowly, and efforts to reduce annual costs 
are evident throughout. 

There are, however, areas of import- 
ance that reflect and support new deci- 
sions for the 1970’s. 

It provides significant effort in sci- 
ence, exploration, technology, and prac- 
tical space benefits for man on earth. 

It begins a program of upgrading aero- 
nautical facilities to prevent further loss 
of our position in this field. 

Now let me explain briefly the major 
increases in authorization by the com- 
mittee in the bill before you. 

The space flight operations item was 
increased $72,500,000 by the committee. 
This increase is to provide for: 

First, the development and flight prep- 
aration for a partial rescue capability for 
Skylab; 

Second, the evaluation of several mis- 
sion possibilities for a second Skylab 
flight or for applications flights to pre- 
vent a 3-year hiatus in manned space 
flights; 

Third, a more intensive effort in de- 
veloping the pacing items for the space 
shuttle; namely, thermal protection and 
vehicle structures; 

Fourth, studies to explore the poten- 
tial of the space shuttle to fly specific 
short-duration missions. 

The advanced missions item was in- 
creased $8.5 million to provide more 
emphasis and planning to develop the 
best directions for future efforts in the 
1970’s. 

The only authorization change recom- 
mended in the space science and applica- 
tions area by the committee is to in- 
crease the sounding rocket and balloon 
research program by $2.5 million. 

These fruitful and economical probes 
have accomplished important scientific 
results, and this small addition will 
maintain the program at essentially the 
same level as fiscal year 1971. 

In the advanced research and tech- 
nology area the NASA request was $51,- 
375,000 below the fiscal year 1971 re- 
quest. 

The committee believes that it is un- 
wise to reduce this area from which our 
future capability must emerge. As a re- 
sult, this portion of the R. & D. program 
was increased $64,900,000- 

Twenty-five million dollars was added 
to the aeronautical research and tech- 
nology line item. 

Evidence has been accumulated both 
in the regular authorization hearings 
and in special hearings on aeronautics 
that unless major attention is given to 
correcting money deficiencies we will en- 
counter an increasing risk of losing our 
strong worldwide aeronautical market. 

The new funds will be used to— 

First, prevent us from falling behind 
our world competitors in aeronautics; 

Second, prevent further erosion of our 
store of technical and scientific knowl- 
nae physical plant, and skilled person- 
nel; 

Third, improve safety of travel on our 
airways and around air terminals. 
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Also we added $39,900,000 to the nu- 
clear power and propulsion program, It 
is essential that the advanced nuclear 
rocket engine be funded at a viable level. 

The NASA request totaling $15 million 
for nuclear propulsion essentially consti- 
tuted a holding action resolution in a 
two-thirds reduction of the contractor’s 
work force. 

The action by the committee allows 
the program to continue in an efficient 
and reasonable manner, although at a 
reduced rate from the original NASA 
plans. 

I would like now to conclude on one 
highly important issue which has. con- 
cerned the committee for the past sev- 
eral years; that is, the effect on the fu- 
ture occasioned by the rapid reduction 
of personnel in NASA. 

At the level allowed under this bill, 
the reduction will have reached a total of 
6,300 personnel since July 1967. 

The request called for a reduction of 
1,500 civil service positions; however, the 
committee recommended that this num- 
ber be reduced to 1,000. Under the re- 
quest, advanced research and technology 
would lose 533 positions. The committee 
action restores 500 of these positions, 
adding $4,500,000 to the research and 
program management account. 

Additionally, the committee has been 
concerned about the increasing average 
age of scientists and engineers in NASA’s 
employ. This average age is increasing 
at the rate of eight-tenths of a year an- 
nually, indicating a decline in the rate of 
young people entering the agency. 

The committee recommends an addi- 
tional $1 million for nonpermanent posi- 
tions to encourage high school and col- 
lege students and faculty members to en- 
ter the program through summer em- 
ployment. 

I have highlighted the major items in 
this bill and I will be glad to answer any 
questions the committee may have. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am very 
glad to yield to the ranking Republican 
Member, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to compliment 
the chairman on his excellent statement. 
The bill was reported out of the commit- 
tee without a negative vote. I would like 
to congratulate the chairman on his lead- 
ership and the members of the subcom- 
mittee as well on their intensive work in 
going over the programs. They were 
brought to the House in excellent shape. 
Of course, there can always be the ques- 
tion—Why do we go to the moon? Why 
are we in space? Do we not have enough 
problems at home? 

We in the United States must remain 
ahead in science, research, and tech- 
nology. As the chairman has pointed out, 
there is no second place in the world. We 
are either a first-class nation competing 
with first-class nations or we drop back 
in science, research, and technology. 
That in turn will affect industry, which 
affects the job situation, and which, of 
course, affects our U.S. economy and our 
defense posture. 
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Again I would like to compliment the 
chairman and say that it was an excel- 
lent statement, most enlightening and 
helpful. 

Mr. MILLER of California, I thank 
the gentleman very much. I would like 
to say that I recently returned from 
visiting the Air Exposition in Paris. 
While abroad I had the privilege of being 
in several of the major airports of the 
world. There we see 85 percent of the 
planes being utilized throughout the 
world with the American stamp on them. 
I can tell you that England, France, 
Italy, and other countries are working 
very hard, and the Lord help us if we 
ever lose our leadership in that field, not 
because of pride, but because of the 
change in the balance of payments that 
will come about when they cease to use 
85 percent of American planes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

We members of the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee have been work- 
ing on NASA's budget for a good many 
years. We have been following the pro- 
grams rather closely. We have been 
maintaining contact with the NASA and 
the Government officials as well as the 
Budget officials. We have also been 
maintaining close contact with the sci- 
entific, research, and technological 
fields involved in exploring space. We 
make trips to the various NASA installa- 
tions and contractors. We check and find 
out why things go right and why things 
go wrong. 

I wish to compliment all of our com- 
mittee colleagues in the House. The 
members of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics have taken the tre- 
mendous responsibility of working on 
individual programs and becoming fa- 
miliar with them. They are able to an- 
swer questions that are asked not only 
on the House floor but also around the 
Capio and on many trips in this coun- 
ry. 

We have to have this background in 
order to make a balanced judgment. We 
just do not accept everything that is 
presented to us either by NASA or by 
the Ofñce of Management and Budget. 
We must put these programs in their 
order of priority, on their probability of 
success, and on achievement as against 
cost evaluation. 

It becomes a tremendously compli- 
cated problem. It takes hours and hours 
of st“dy. 

Some of us have been interested in this 
field for many years. 

I have been involved ever since I was 
on the National Board of Governors of 
the National Rocket Club. I have felt 
that it is a work of love. It is really not 
work at all; it is a field in which one can 
become so tremendously interested that it 
is consuming of one’s time and energies. 
It is one of the most interesting experi- 
ences to be at the edge of development. 
That must have been the case when 
Queen Isabella sent out Columbus and 
the explorers of the world who came to 
the Western Hemisphere to find what 
was there. 
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We on our committee are on the edge 
of exploration. It is our committee that 
has put in the words, “Science, research, 
development, and exploration”. This is 
the first time it has really been an ex- 
pressed purpose of our Federal Govern- 
ment simply to go to explore, to see 
what there might be there. 

To me that is a very daring concept. 
Others would rather stay at home. 

Might I point out that a greater bur- 
den now falls on the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. The rea- 
son for the greater burden is that NASA 
has shared basic research in aeronautics 
and astronautics with the Department of 
Defense. Now because of the Mansfield 
amendment — sponsored by Senator 
MansFIELD, the majority leader in the 
other body—the basic research that is 
not program-directed or weaponry-sys- 
tem-directed in the Department of De- 
fense goes over into the peaceful-type 
agencies. 

For example, under the National Sci- 
ence Foundation we have had to increase 
the budget this year to $622 million. 

One might say, “Jim Futon, this 
NASA budget is increased this year.” 
Yes; it is increased 5 percent. 

Why is there this increase by the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
of 5 percent for the coming fiscal year? 
It is very plain to be seen that there has 
been inflation at the rate of 5 or 6 per- 
cent a year on the average. Second, 
there have been pay raises which have 
been granted generally to Government 
employees, and new fringe benefits, new 
pension rights. 


Of course, the employees of NASA and 


the contractors, because of collective 
bargaining, share in those increased 
gains. 

If we look at this budget of NASA for 
the fiscal year 1972 it is a very tight 
budget. In actuality NASA’s spending 
power is less than for the current fiscal 
year 1971. 

We have made a real effort to hold 
this budget down to perform the duties 
that are necessary that have been laid 
out under the auspices of this House and 
the other body. The Congress has set the 
pace for research in this country. 

The Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, working 
in cooperation with the Executive, have 
taken the lead along with the Executive 
rather than following the Executive's 
leadership alone. I have been asked to ex- 
plain an occurrence that has happened 
with the Mariner Mars flight, May 29, I 
would like to explain it at this time. 

The question was asked on the floor as 
to what really happened. My answer to 
that, which is rather technical, is that a 
small part, an integrated circuit, failed. 
It was apparently in a protective device, 
a diode, which malfunctioned. This fail- 
ure of the integrated circuit was in the 
Centaur auto pilot and would cause the 
vehicle to tumble. 

Unless we can get the vehicle to stop 
tumbling, that would be the end of the 
test. So, of course, it has to be stabilized. 

Originally, the window to go to Mars 
had been scheduled through June 4 of 
this year. That means that Mars is in a 
position where we could launch from 
Earth at a minimal distance from Mars. 
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You may say how far would it be to 
Mars at the optimum distance. Well, it 
would be 246,943,000 miles, and you have 
to do that with one push. There is no 
continuous power. There is just one sim- 
ple push, and then the vehicle has to 
coast the full distance although it can be 
stabilized and redirected as they go. 

When will it reach Mars, somebody 
asked me. The present vehicle is Mariner 
9. Mariner 8 failed. It will reach Mars 
on Saturday, November 13, 1971. At 3 
o’clock this afternoon, Mariner 9 will be 
643,000 miles out, but, of course, it will 
still have some 246 million miles to go. 
Just think of hitting a small planet like 
Mars, Which is the planet with the near- 
est resemblance to earth that we have 
probably from the standpoint of tem- 
perature and location within the solar 
system. We will circumnavigate the plan- 
et probably in the equatorial zone, rang- 
ing somewhat in the north and some- 
what in the southern areas. Originally 
the mission included both Mariner 8 and 
9, with one operating around the one 
polar zone, and the second operating 
around the other polar zone—north and 
south. On Mars itself, we can see that 
there is a polar icecap on either end of 
the planet just like there is on earth. The 
amazing thing is that as spring advances 
on Mars, we can see a melting icecap 
with a ring, which some people think is 
green. Already we have seen some of the 
pictures from previous Mars flights that 
have been successful. I have been over 
at the Goddard Space Flight Center when 
the first pictures were coming in from 
Mars. We could see as the satellite passed 
over Mars the various declevities, the 
caps, and the cones and the crevices that 
were caused by objects hitting the planet 
Mars. 

It was like a trip to the moon. It was 
just as we saw on our TV when we sent 
back the pictures of the moon. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we learn how to 
live in this solar system of ours; unless 
we learn what the sun is emitting; un- 
less we know what effect the moon and 
the sun have on the earth’s climate; un- 
less we are able to communicate world- 
wide and spread education; we will fall 
far behind in promoting international 
peace and understanding. 

Think of the fact that 10 years ago if 
you had sat here in this Chamber and 
had been told that you would have had 
worldwide communications you would 
not have believed it. Likewise, imagine 
if you had been told that there was a new 
telephone service open between New York 
and London with no minimum limit. 
Imagine paying only 2 cents a second. 
You could travel from New York to Lon- 
don, call back and announce your safe 
arrival and pleasant journey. That would 
cost you but 20 cents. 

Mr. Chairman, when we move into the 
villages of India in an effort to imple- 
ment an educational system, we will be 
teaching the people of 5,000 villages. We 
will be teaching them how to live and at 
the same time solving the problems of 
population explosion, agricultural pro- 
duction lags, and teaching many of the 
other valuable lessons which we have 
learned in our space program. 

In terms of technological benefits 
which are direct spinoffs from the space 
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program, more than 10,000 total, iden- 
tifiable benefits have been provided by 
our work in space. As an example, in 
the field of materials, ultra high strength 
aluminum foil developed for communi- 
cation satellites is used for packaging 
quick-freeze dried food and sensitive 
pharmaceuticals. In transportation, 
automotive brake cylinders are built and 
tested under techniques and tested in 
the hydraulic system for the Saturn 
launch vehicle. In the field of energy and 
natural resources, thermal mapping and 
infrared photography from space have 
detected fires, crop disease, insects and 
insect migration. In urban affairs, aero- 
space techniques have been applied to 
develop new and revolutionary methods 
for construction of low-cost housing. 
There are also heavy contributions to the 
fields of agriculture and forestry, geog- 
raphy and geology, ecology and pollu- 
tion control, water resources and marine 
species, and atmospheric sciences. The 
important point to realize is that the 
fields or areas which have benefited by 
space technology and space techniques 
are as varied and as numerous as the 
number of benefits themselves. 

Looking further at the field of meteor- 
ology, we presently have in operation a 
meteorological satellite system that is 
producing 24-hour coverage on a rou- 
tine basis of not only the weather, but 
the entire earth’s climatic cycles. The in- 
formation we receive from these satel- 
lites is available to any nation on earth 
who desires it. These satellites have 
saved thousands of lives and billions of 
dollars of property, savings that can be 
fully documented. As one example, our 
space meteorological weather system dis- 
covered and tracked Hurricane Camille 
in 1969 as it moved along the coast of 
Louisiana and Mississippi. The satellite’s 
precision tracking permitted the saving 
of approximately 20,000 to 50,000 Ameri- 
can lives. 

Various studies into the cost savings 
we can expect from meteorological satel- 
lite work have produced excellent fore- 
casts. The IBM Corp. concluded from a 
comprehensive analysis of the benefits of 
more accurate forecasting that if weath- 
er could be predicted even 3 days in ad- 
vance, man could save $60 billion a year. 
Even if this savings is highly optimistic, 
we must realize that the space program 
today costs but one-twentieth of that 
figure. And this estimated $60 billion is 
an annual return of work in merely one 
field. Furthermore, NASA’s work today 
in this field is aimed at accurate weather 
forecasting not merely 3 days in advance, 
but 2 full weeks. 

There have also been significant ac- 
complishments in the field of satellite 
communications. To the credit of NASA’s 
achievements in satellite communica- 
tions, today we have a profitmaking in- 
ternational communication satellite net- 
work tying together over 40 countries of 
the world located on six continents. Since 
the advent of the communication satellite 
in 1963, we have seen an annual growth 
in telephone traffic of more than 20 
times, the introduction of international 
live television transmissions, and a de- 
cline in the costs of international com- 
Pome ii by a factor of more than 25 

es. 
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In the field of navigation, navigation 
satellites have been in continuous opera- 
tion use by this country since 1960. 
The satellites were first put into use by 
the Navy, but, increasingly, are being 
employed by major deep-water operators. 
Navigation on the ocean and in the air is 
still a matter of a series of heading ad- 


justments, which over the course of time . 


can amount to considerable loss of pro- 
ductive money. In fact, a 1-percent sav- 
ings in fuel and manpower costs due to 
navigational improvement would save 
the shipping industry $150 million per 
year. Our navigational satellite system 
has already demonstrated that it can 
make a significant contribution of meet- 
ing the goal of reducing operating costs. 

In another area, our earth resources 
satellite systems are designated to play 
an ever-increasing role in providing the 
entire world information on our global 
natural resources. The information these 
satellites can obtain in many cases could 
not be determined by any other means. 
Such geological surveys will be able to 
identify the location of minerals and oil, 
on land as well as under water, saving 
millions of dollars and long periods of 
exploration time. The prospector of to- 
morrow will be a data specialist in an 
analysis center, not the lonely man in 
his jeep in a wasteland. 

With respect to still another field, as- 
tronomy, the unmanned astronomical 
observatory satellites that this country 
has flown have had major impact on vir- 
tually all present theories in astronomy 
as well as concepts of cosmology. The 
measurements made by these satellites in 
the magnetic spectrum of space provide 
information that would never be able to 
be obtained from the earth because of 
the earth’s intervening atmosphere. 
Many scientists feel that in terms of 
man’s ability to investigate the stars and 
planets, the satellite-borne astronomical 
observatories are equivalent in impor- 
tance to the discovery of the telescope. 

Much of our space work will also be 
concentrated on the area of advanced 
exploration. Work in this field will in- 
volve the comprehensive investigation of 
Mars in 1971, as well as all the outer 
planets before the end of the decade. 
Mars will be completely mapped by a 
photographic satellite. This will then be 
followed by a soft landing mission to 
Mars to analyze the atmospheric and 
surface composition and to investigate 
the possibility of extraterrestrial life. 
This information will permit further 
comparisons of the earth with still an- 
other body of the solar system, thus en- 
hancing our knowledge of the earth. 

Perhaps the most exciting effort will 
be to send two spacecraft to the very edge 
of our solar system. By taking advantage 
of an extremely rare lineup of the solar 
system’s outer planets—a lineup which 
occurs only once in every 179 years— 
NASA will be able to investigate Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto, This 
program, the “Grand Tour Mission,” of- 
fers this country the opportunity to ex- 
plore the furthermost reaches of our 
solar system. 

NASA has also made impressive con- 
tributions to greater international coop- 
eration. As the Congress is aware, the 
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National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration’s international activities are 
based on the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, which provides that 
U.S. space activities be conducted so that 
they contribute materially to cooperation 
with other nations and groups of nations. 
NASA's record over the past 12 years has 
been outstanding. NASA has entered into 
some 250 agreements for international 
space projects; orbited foreign satellites; 
flown foreign experiments on its space- 
craft; participated in more than 600 co- 
operative scientific rocket soundings in 
sites from all corners of the world, and 
involved more than 50 foreign scientists 
in analysis of lunar surface samples. The 
results of this work can be measured in 
significant cost-savings and profound 
scientific benefits. 

This program of international cooper- 
ation by NASA has also made major con- 
tributions to international peace and un- 
derstanding. One of the best examples 
is the cooperative space ventures now 
being discussed between NASA and the 
U.S.S.R. In recent meetings in Moscow 
between NASA and the U.S.S.R. Acad- 
emy of Sciences, an agreement has been 
reached to provide for cooperation in the 
areas of meteorological, environmental, 
earth resources, and lunar and planetary 
exploration satellite systems. And finally, 
one of the most dramatic programs to 
date between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
is for a docking between the Russian 
Soyuz manned spacecraft and a US. 
Apollo command and service module. 

It is interesting to look at our space 
program’s impact on other fields such 
as education and general problem anal- 
ysis. Since its beginning in 1958, the na- 
tional space program has captured the 
imagination of our youth, as well as in- 
spired the Nation’s educational institu- 
tions in stimulating interest in science 
and technology. Perhaps this is one of 
the most important byproducts of the 
space program. Specifically, new educa- 
tional technologies are evolving. These 
include dialing into centrally located 
computers to retrieve information, pro- 
gramed instruction, and educational tele- 
vision. Additionally, studies of space, the 
universe, and the solar system now com- 
prise about 25 percent of the space pro- 
grams in a good many of our Nation's 
elementary schools. The study of space 
exploration now extends from Galileo to 
Apollo 14. In college, astrophysics, ad- 
vanced propulsion, and aerospace medi- 
cine are major fields of concentration. 
The spinoff from the space program has 
served as a tonic to the American edu- 
cational system. 

In addition, part of this spinoff bene- 
fit has been the ability of this Nation 
to rationally analyze and find solutions 
to overwhelmingly complex problems. 
The national space program represented 
a management approach to accomplish 
one of the most difficult problems ever 
posed. The Apollo program, in going to 
the moon, required a Government, indus- 
try, and university team which involved 
organizing 400,000 people, hundreds of 
universities, and 20,000 separate indus- 
trial companies for a common goal. 
These same management techniques are 
available to the country for use in solv- 
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ing our most pressing terrestrial prob- 
lems. 

Obviously it is impossible to predict 
what our descendants centuries from 
now will say about this country’s ex- 
ploration of space. Perhaps, however, 
their thoughts will not be unlike ours as 
we look back to earlier centuries and 
the impact which the exploratory work 
of our ancestors had on our life today. 
Anyone familiar with history knows that 
you cannot predict what discovery or 
what knowledge is going to be important. 
We can think of Columbus and Marco 
Polo and Charles Darwin. In particular, 
we think of the exploratory work of the 
Beagle as it was sent out to map the 
waterways of South America and to find 
the location of certain specific islands. 
For some unknown reason, a naturalist, 
Charles Darwin, was chosen to partic- 
ipate in the trip and from Darwin’s 
“absurd” collection of rocks, plants, and 
animal life, our understanding of the 
world and everything in it was revolu- 
tionized. This same type of research and 
discovery in the name of the space pro- 
gram today plays a large role in leading 
men from ignorance towards greater 
comprehension. 

The point is as we aim for the un- 
known and aim to solve the most difficult 
of problems, we often make discoveries 
of far greater consequence than antic- 
ipated. We now see that the challenge 
of our space program is leading us to so 
many new technologies, techniques, and 
advances that the spinoffs from space 
alone will be worth many times the cost 
of the basic program itself. 

The purpose of our space program is 
not merely to launch missiles. Any Na- 
tion knows that if you can control any 
strategic area completely or attain over- 
whelming control of that strategic area, 
this Nation will have taken an essential 
step in controlling the world. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot afford to be 
second for strategic purposes alone. I be- 
lieve we have to give consideration right 
now to the fact that we must maintain 
our nuclear or atomic superiority. If this 
type of destructive power was ever sent 
into space to be launched back at the 
earth, the effect could be disastrous. 

Mr. Chairman, during the seventies 
we must maintain a sufficient amount of 
fissionable material. Furthermore, we 
must have it stored for peacetime pur- 
poses. This material could destroy 3,000 
cities alone in this world. 

Think of what there could be done 
from outer space. A tremendously power- 
ful weapon could be directed against any 
of the cities of the world. We in America 
have to wake up. We need a system to 
counter such a threat, and this is pre- 
cisely why we are developing the 
NERVA, nuclear propulsion system. We 
need this NERVA rocket which will go 
three to five times faster than any other 
rocket. We need it to be able to pursue 
and intercept an incoming missile. We 
need the NERVA so that we do not have 
to wait for a weapon to fall on one of our 
cities. We now stand under the apple 
tree, waiting for the apples to fall, and 
attempting to catch them as they fall. 
It is too late, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
too late for this type of defense. 
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Research on the NERVA program is 
the kind of effort we need. We need that 
kind of system combined with a laser 
beam that will be able to counteract any 
kind of object or system that can be put 
into space. We then will assure our secu- 
rity and our own safety. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would 
say that unless we go through with the 
Apollo 15, 16, and 17 missions, the last 
three which are scheduled, it would be 
foolishness. It would be equivalent to 
having an SST, with the prototype sitting 
on the field ready to go. But we do want 
Apollos 15, 16, and 17 to be scraped at 
this late a time. We have the crews and 
the installations; we have the communi- 
cations support equipment; we have the 
supporting experiments now on the 
moon; and we have the sophisticated 
tracking network all around the world 
that we are maintaining. If we should 
postpone it, you can see that we would 
fall behind in this expertise. However, by 
keeping the crews and the facilities, both 
for manned flights and for deep space 
exploration, a tremendous advantage 
would be served. We have gone right to 
the final wire with this program. The 
equipment is built. We have developed a 
sophisticated moon roving device some- 
what like a golf cart. In fact, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MILLER) and 
I have seen this lunar rover and have 
been able to drive it. 

Unless we go ahead with the Apollo 
program we will be wasting money and 
effort which has already been expended. 
The cheapest and the best course of ac- 
tion is to conclude the contracts which 
remain and to complete the missions as 
scheduled, 

I hope that the Members will support 
the Apollo program and this Nation's en- 
tire space program, and I wish to thank 
the Chairman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
the Manned Space Flight Subcommittee 
has compiled a record of comprehensive 
and informative hearings on the NASA 
authorization for the fiscal year 1972. 
Under the able direction of our dedicated 
and distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MILLER), the 
committee and the Manned Space Flight 
Subcommittee have reviewed in detail 
the national space program. The budget 
recommended to you today is a minimum 
budget. It is a budget that delays and 
defers programs which are in the na- 
tional interest to move along at a faster 
pace. Three lunar exploration flights re- 
main. Our ability to conduct lunar ex- 
ploration is then at an end. A single sky- 
lab, earth orbital workshop, is being built 
to fly in 1973. That workshop will be re- 
visited three times. Following these three 
flights to earth orbit in 1973 our manned 
space capability is grounded for the fore- 
seeable future. The option does exist to 
fly a second skylab or to fly two near 
earth orbit mission with the last hard- 
ware available for manned space flight. 

The recent success of the Soviets in 
manned space flight makes it clear that 
space is no longer simply a place for in- 
vestigation but a place to control, com- 
mand, and utilize. This year’s budget in- 
cludes funds to proceed with a low cost, 
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earth-to-orbit space transportation sys- 
tem, the space shuttle. It is clear, today, 
that the need for man and automated 
equipment to be taken to and from space 
in a routine and low-cost manner is es- 
sential. Development of a low-cost space 
shuttle will assure our ability as a nation 
to compete and lead the continued 
growth in use of space for the benefit of 
this Nation and the world. 

Mr. Chairman, a detailed record of pro- 
gram plans and accomplishments has 
been compiled for the NASA manned 
space flight centers and contractors. The 
Apollo program has successfully con- 
cluded the lunar landing and safe return 
of astronauts on Apollo 11 and initiated 
a lunar exploration program with Apollo 
12, 13, and 14, Saturn I-B vehicle produc- 
tion has been concluded and the remain- 
ing seven vehicles transferred to the Sky- 
lab program. Saturn V vehicles and 
spacecraft production has been essen- 
tially completed during fiscal year 1971 
and production terminated. Of the six 
remaining Saturn V vehicles, three will 
be used for lunar exploration and one 
has been transferred to the skylab pro- 
gram to be used to launch an orbital 
workshop in 1973. One will be maintained 
as a backup for the Skylab program and 
one complete vehicle will be placed in 
reserve. 

The following table summarizes the ac- 
tions taken by the Committee on Manned 
Space Flight programs: 


{In thousands of dollars} 


Difference: 
budget re- 
quest and 

committee 
recommen- 
dation 


Fiscal = 
972 
budget 
request 


Committee 
recommen- 


Budget line item dation 


Apollo 

Space flight 
operations 

Advanced missions_... 


Total R.& D... 1,286,475 


$612, 200 
672,775 
1, 500 


$612, 200 
745,275  -+$72, 500 
10, 000 +8, 500 


+81, 000 


1,367, 475 


1 22, 330 
333, 005 


+2, 330 
+1, 000 


Research and pro- 


gram management. . 332, 005 


Manned space 


flight total... 1,638,480 1,722,810 +84, 330 


1 Plus $2,503,000 for rehabilitation and modification work 
under various locations. 


The committee has approved the fiscal 
year 1972 budget request with several 
changes—for manned space flight: 

APOLLO 

NASA requested $612,200,000 for con- 
tinuation of the Apollo lunar exploration 
program in fiscal year 1972. 

The NASA budget proposed for Apollo 
for fiscal year 1972 is $302,200,000 less 
than fiscal year 1971. This budget ter- 
minated Saturn V production with three 
lunar exploration flights remaining. 

It is the view of the committee that al- 
though the proposed level of funding 
does not support an adequate manned 
space flight program in the 1970's, it is 
sufficient to support the limar explora- 
tion missions in fiscal year 1972. The 
committee, therefore, recommends $612,- 
200,000 for the Apollo program in fiscal 
year 1972. 
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SPACE FLIGHT OPERATIONS 


NASA requested $672,775,000 for space 
flight operations in fiscal year 1972. The 
committee recommends an increase of 
$72,500,000 for a total authorization of 
$745,275,000 for fiscal year 1972 for space 
flight operations. 


The budget proposed for space flight 
operations for fiscal year 1972 is $230,- 
075,000 more than for fiscal year 1971. 
This reflects increases in funding re- 
quired to support the development and 
flight preparations for launch of Skylab 
in 1973 and three planned visits to Sky- 
lab, utilizing three existing Saturn I-B 
vehicles. A second backup workshop is 
being fabricated so that if problems are 
encountered with the launch or flight of 
Skylab a second workshop will be avail- 
able. This also includes funds for support 
of detailed definition and design study 
for a low cost, earth-to-orbit recoverable 
shuttle. 

The change recommended by the 
committee in the space flight operations 
line item are as follows: 

SKYLAB 


NASA requested $535,400,000 for the 
Skylab portion of the space flight opera- 
tions program. The committee recom- 
mends an increase of $15 million for Sky- 
lab for a rescue capability for the most 
probable mission failure situations. The 
approach calls for converting the next 
launch ready Skylab command and 
service module into a rescue carrier by 
removing stowage lockers and adding two 
additional crew couches. Minor modifica- 
tions would be required to provide ex- 
tra outlets for communications and en- 
vironmental control, The command and 
service module would be launched with 
two crewmembers and return with five. 

An additional $15 million in fiscal year 
1972 would permit proceeding more 
promptly than possible under the present 
budget request with the fabrication of 
the kits to provide the rescue capability 
and the modifications necessary for in- 
stallation of the kits into the command 
and service module. 

The Skylab program capitalizes on the 
capabilities and resources developed in 
the Apollo program to accomplish 
scientific, technological, and biomedical 
investigations in space. Skylab has been 
initiated with the goal of achieving a 
series of steps leading toward the estab- 
lishment of an operational capability in 
earth orbit. This operational capability 
will result in expanding the scientific 
knowledge of our earth and the surround- 
ing universe. In addition, Skylab will 
build the foundation for future major 
steps in manned exploration beyond the 
earth-moon system. 

The program has proceeded through 
phases of initial study, conceptual study 
and preliminary design. It is now enter- 
ing the final phase of development and 
program operations. 

Skylab missions are based on the con- 
cept of maximum utilization of existing 
hardware, and, in addition, the concepts 
of revisit, resupply, reuse and repair of 
equipment in earth orbit will be 
evaluated from an economic standpoint. 
For the eventuality that astronauts who 
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fly the long-duration Skylab missions in 
1973 may get into difficulty, a plan has 
been devised to rescue them using a con- 
ventional three-man Apollo spacecraft 
modified to accommodate five persons. 

A major area of emphasis in Skylab is 
a group of observations of the earth’s 
resources. Skylab efforts will add to and 
complement the knowledge gained in 
both ground-based research and auto- 
mated satellites. In one significant 
activity in this area, the astronauts will 
use synchronous electric cameras with 
various film and filter combinations to 
record images in visible and infrared 
light to be used in the analysis of earth 
resources. These photographs—which 
will be brought to earth—and other 
sensing devices can contribute to our 
understanding of air and water pollution, 
weather conditions, ocean food, and 
other material resources, mineral re- 
sources and reserves, flood control, and 
many other important aspects of our 
environment. This effort in support of 
NASA's total applications program ranks 
high among our priorities. We intend to 
make every effort to broaden the scope 
of our activities in this area within the 
Skylab program to test equipment, ex- 
periment with sensors, and obtain data 
when the load-carrying capabilities and 
operating characteristics of the Skylab 
make this the preferred method. 

A principal scientific effort in the pro- 
gram is directed toward the use of a 
solar astronomy module for detailed 
studies of the sun, whose energy pro- 
vides the driving force that controls our 
environment, not only on earth but 
throughout the solar system, Observa- 
tions of the sun will be made in various 
parts of the spectrum. An astronomer- 
astronaut will probably be a member of 
the crew on at least one of the missions 
to make on-the-scene decisions on the 
conduct of the research program and to 
direct instruments toward various areas 
of the sun as conditions change. 

Skylab will substantially augment the 
technology base for space activities pro- 
jected for the late 1970’s and beyond. The 
effects of prolonged weightlessness on 
man’s well-being and performance will 
be investigated in depth and practical 
experience will be gained in long life 
systems operation. Habitability, medical, 
behavioral, and work effectiveness ex- 
periments will be performed on missions 
of increasing duration. It is expected that 
a medically trained observer will be a 
member of the crew on one of these mis- 
sions to conduct an intensive program of 
experiments in these areas. The results 
are expected to add to understanding of 
healthy human subjects, thus also con- 
tributing to medical knowledge of value 
on earth. 

Biological experiments are also 
planned on the effect of zero gravity on 
living organisms and the effect of altera- 
tion of the basic rhythms, such as the 
sequence of day and night at 24-hour 
intervals, which influence the life proc- 
esses. 

Combined, the results of all of these 
activities in the Skylab program will give 
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us important scientific and engineering 
data we cannot get any other way and 
permit us to establish effective and eco- 
nomical approaches to future space op- 
erations. 

SECOND SKYLAB—APPLICATIONS FLIGHTS 


Following Apollo 17 and Skylab, there 
is a gap in manned flight of over 3 years. 
The committee recommends the addition 
of $30 million to the budget for the pur- 
pose of “filling the gap” in manned space 
flight which would permit NASA to, first, 
evaluate the potential of either a second 
Skylab, or command and service module, 
only, flight and second, report back on 
a program providing high utility using 
existing vehicles. Several alternatives 
are to be evaluated. 

A second set of Skylab missions can be 
flown in 1974 with two manned visits of 
90 days each and using only backup flight 
modules and experimental hardware pro- 
duced for Apollo and Skylab programs. 
The experience and knowledge gained 
from the initial Skylab should permit en- 
hancement and redirection of a second 
Skylab to an orbital research facility. 
This would allow new investigations and 
observations which could not be accom- 
plished on the initial Skylab, because of 
insufficient crew time. In addition to the 
expansion of experience that could be 
gained by repeating selected experiments, 
other specific new experiments have been 
identified that could be added to the pay- 
load thereby greatly enhancing the value 
of a second Skylab. 

The current Skylab plan includes the 
capability to launch a backup workshop 
approximately 10 months after a go- 
ahead decision. Previous budgetary con- 
straints have necessitated planning for 
only partial checkout of the backup hard- 
ware; however, fiscal year 1972 funding 
would permit a more cost effective com- 
pletion of checkout. 

In addition, it would provide for ini- 
tiating conversion of Apollo command 
and service module hardware to the Sky- 
lab configuration, mission planning, sus- 
taining ground-based scientific inves- 
tigations and enhancement of experi- 
ments. 

Following Apollo 17 and Skylab, with 
a gap in manned flight of over 3 years, 
two of the command and service mod- 
ules and Saturn I-B launch vehicle ex- 
cess to the current manned program 
could be effectively used to perform earth 
survey mission. The scientific instru- 
mentation module bay provisions in the 
service module and the operations ex- 
perience gained in lunar orbit make it 
logical to consider earth survey missions 
with earth sensors integrated into the 
bay. A mission at 50-degree inclination 
and 150 nautical mile altitude would 
permit three separate, complete cover- 
ages of continental United States in 15 
days. Integration of special cameras, a 
multispectral scanner and an infrared 
spectrometer into the scientific instru- 
mentation module bay in a manner 
which would yield earth survey data 
would be examined. Two missions would 
permit coverage with seasonal variation, 
extensive film return, and utilization of 
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the crew for selective operation of the 
system. These missions would provide 
highly useful information and maintain 
the operating proficiency of the launch 
and mission teams. 

Fiscal year 1972 funding would be used 
for program definition, development of 
experiments, and spacecraft modifica- 
tions and checkout. 

NASA has trimmed its programs to 
the bone, to concentrate resources for 
the accomplishment of the reusable shut- 
tle development. The time is opportune; 
the technology is at hand to direct the 
space program away from its missile- 
oriented origins and to adopt the eco- 
nomical operational techniques devel- 
oped by the airline industry in the com- 
petitive commercial marketplace. If per- 
mitted to proceed along this line, space 
will become available to a greatly ex- 
panded number of users for the simple 
reason that the risk of sending a payload 
into orbit will be no greater than ship- 
ping & cargo by air, truck, or rail; and 
the cost will become more reasonable as 
the preparations for going into orbit 
approach those of commercial shipping. 
The major impact of the shuttle and 
the total space transportation system 
is expected to be in the cost of the pay- 
loads. The extensive reliability provisions 
and proof-testing required in today’s 
Satellites is the major reason for their 
high cost. As these restrictions are re- 
laxed, the preparation time and cost will 
taper off and traffic will increase. Not 
only will the shuttle carry its load and 
return to earth like a tractor trailer, 
but the payloads themselves can be 
brought back to be repaired or modern- 
ized as necessary. Nor does reusability 
stop there. The theme of reusability will 
be continued into the other elements of 
the space transportation system, such as 
the Tug, as resources become available 
for their development. The present 
budget is, therefore, greatly con- 
Strained in order to make this capabil- 
ity achievable in today’s financial en- 
vironment. The plan is not, however, 
without its drawbacks. Great as the 
promise is, the plan unfortunately puts 
NASA into an extended period of auster- 
ity with respect to other manned space 
flight activity. There is an absolute gap 
of men in space from the windup of the 
skylab missions until shuttle hardware 
reaches readiness for the first shuttle 
orbital flights. This period lasts over 4 
years according to current planning. Any 
change in available funding could com- 
press or extend the gap to some degree. 
NASA is particularly unhappy with this 
situation but can do nothing about it. 
They are convinced this is the best solu- 
tion within present constraints. 

They do, however, have plans for use- 
ful manned space flight activity that 
could be done during this gap, making 
use of residual Apollo hardware. The 
cost of these proposed missions is some- 
what lessened because of the use of the 
Apollo equipment. This does not mean 
the cost would be low, because all would 
involve missions with modes of operation 
developed for Apollo. Missions such as 
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polar earth surveys could bring spectacu- 
lar results of perhaps immediate and sig- 
nificant benefits to us all. However, 
NASA does not propose to do them with- 
in budget levels now projected for the 
Agency. NASA does, however, recom- 
mend for consideration that additional 
funds be provided for these missions if 
the President and the Congress feel that 
the return from them warrants their 
cost. NASA makes this recommendation 
only as long as there is no impact upon 
achievement of the shuttle capability 
and the commencement of “airlines” 
type missions into space. 


SPACE SHUTTLE 


NASA requested $100 million for the 
space shuttle program for fiscal year 
1972. The committee recommends an in- 
crease of $25 million for a total of $135 
million for the space shuttle portion of 
the space flight operations item. 

An additional $25 million in fiscal 
year 1972 will support a more intensive 
undertaking of the pacing vehicle devel- 
opment tasks, the thermal protection, 
and vehicle structures. In the thermal 
protection area, ultimate refurbishment 
costs may be reduced by the develop- 
ment of improved thermal protection 
materials including the basic insulation 
materials and protective coatings. The 
cost effectiveness of the current external 
insulation system could be enhanced by 
these development efforts. In the struc- 
tures area, increased support would be 
utilized in developing composite mate- 
rials such as graphite aluminum for the 
primary structure which could reduce 


the vehicle lift-off weight. Similar in- 
tensified efforts can be applied to im- 
proving beryllium fabrication techniques 
for application to both the primary and 
secondary structures. 


EXPERIMENT DEFINITION 

NASA requested $37,375,000 for orbi- 
tal systems and experiments in the space 
flight operations line item for fiscal year 
1972. The committee recommends an in- 
crease of $2,500,000 for experiment defi- 
nition when the shuttle is used as a short 
duration laboratory returning to earth 
in 1 to 7 days. 

An additional $2,500,000 for experi- 
ment definition in fiscal year 1972 would 
be used mainly in three areas: Earth ob- 
servations; communications and naviga- 
tion; and materials science and space 
manufacturing. Primarily, study efforts 
would explore the potential of the space 
shuttle to fly short duration laboratory 
missions carrying experiments. Other 
studies would be initiated to determine 
requirements for data sensors, proces- 
sors, analysers, and display equipment. 
Increased laboratory and theoretical in- 
vestigations would be made in all dis- 
ciplines, directed toward maximum effi- 
ciency in mission planning and the means 
for making observations utilizing the 
unique capabilities that man provides to 
a laboratory in space. 

Therefore, the committee recommends 
an increase of $72,500,000 in the four 
areas outlined for space flight operations 
for fiscal year 1972 for a total authoriza- 
tion of $745,275,000. 
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ADVANCED MISSIONS 


For fiscal year 1972 NASA requested 
$1,500,000 for advanced mission studies. 
The committee recommends an increase 
of $8,500,000 for advanced missions for a 
total authorization of $10 million for fis- 
cal year 1972. 

The committee notes that with the 
continuing decline in the manned space 
flight and total NASA programs that in- 
tensive advanced planning and analysis 
is needed. More emphasis is needed on 
analyses and planning to develop the 
best directions for future effort in the 
1970’s. The increase of $8,500,000 in ad- 
adi missions programs would provide 

or: 

First. More detailed study of improved 
information retrieval and dissemination 
from future manned space systems; 

Second. Studies of orbital retrieval and 
orbital equipment reuse in the 1970’s and 
1980's; 

Third. Planning for on-orbit large pay- 
load handling; 

Fourth. Analysis of the potential for 
lunar resources utilization and lunar base 
operations; 

Fifth. Study of large equipment erec- 
tion and handling in space; and 

Sixth. Study of the potential for in- 
creased use of synchronous orbit mission 
and near-earth polar orbit missions. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


For fiscal year 1972, NASA requested 
$20.0 million for modifications to existing 
facilities for the shuttle engine develop- 
ment program. 

This project is required to modify and 
upgrade existing Government-owned 
facilities at seven different locations to 
provide for research, development, evalu- 
tion, and qualification of the shuttle en- 
gines, auxiliary propulsion systems, and 
thermal protection systems. 

The project includes modifications to 
two existing test stands at the Mississippi 
test facility for sea level testing of the 
shuttle engine; procurement of long lead 
time procurement of materials eventu- 
ally required to modify the existing alti- 
tude test stand at the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center at Tullahoma, 
Tenn.; and modifications to existing 
thermal research and testing facilities at 
the Ames Research Center, the Langley 
Research Center and the Manned Space- 
craft Center. 

The development of a reusable high 
pressure rocket engine for use in both 
the booster and the orbiter of the space 
shuttle is the pacing item in the pro- 
gram. The development of adequate ther- 
mal protection systems is also a demand- 
ing problem requiring early resolution. 

Because of the long design and con- 
struction lead times involved in the re- 
quired modification work, the committee 
considers that this work should proceed 
without delay and accordingly recom- 
mends approval of the project. 

The committee also reviewed the 
manned space flight portion of the proj- 
ect included under “Various Locations” 
for general rehabilitation and modifica- 
tions to existing physical plant. This work 
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amounts to $2,503,000 for manned space 
flight of which $1,418,000 is specifically 
for projects involving the prevention, 
control, and abatement of pollution. Fif- 
teen minor projects are involved at the 
three manned space flight centers and 
three Government-owned, contractor op- 
erated plants. These projects represent 
a continuation of the program to reduce 
the large backlog of deferred mainte- 
nance at NASA field centers initiated 3 
years ago at the suggestion of this com- 
mittee. The committee recommends these 
proposed projects. 

The committee also considered one 
project which was not included in the 
NASA request—the general moderniza- 
tion and expansion of the Visitors In- 
formation Center at Cape Kennedy. We, 
on the committee, have been concerned 
for some time about the inadequacy of 
the existing facilities. 

Many of us have long considered that 
a more appropriate and modern complex 
should be available to the general public 
for informational and educational pur- 
poses. Millions of people have visited this 
facility and it appears that with the 
opening of Walt Disney World in Orlando 
later this year, an additional 600,000 per- 
sons will visit the center annually. The 
subcommittee believes that improved 
facilities could contribute a great deal to 
a better public understanding and ap- 
preciation of the space program. 

A master plan has been developed for 
the improved information complex. Based 
upon the plan an estimated $10 million 
will ultimately be required to modernize 
and expand the center. Of immediate and 
pressing need is the first phase which 
includes modernization of existing plant; 
the construction of a new Reception and 
Exhibit Building and a new Hall of His- 
tory building; and the expansion of site 
utilities. The present center can accom- 
modate up to 6,000 visitors per day. Phase 
I of the improvement plan will increase 
the capability to accommodate up to 
10,000 visitors daily. 

The committee recommends that the 
NASA construction of facilities request 
be increased by $2,330,000 to provide the 
necessary funds to implement Phase I of 
the master plan. 

SHUTTLE FACILITIES 


The committee adopted a strong posi- 
tion in last year’s legislative report con- 
cerning the requirement for facilities in 
support of the space shuttle program. In 
essence the committee urged that NASA 
make maximum use of existing facilities 
to meet the shuttle needs, and that no 
new facilities should be considered until 
exhaustive studies have been made to de- 
termine the capability of the present 
physical plant to meet the requirements. 

The committee considers that NASA 
has thus far abided by the committee 
views on this matter as evidenced by the 
recent decision to locate engine develop- 
ment and testing activities at existing 
installations. 

The committee in the legislative report 
accompanying the fiscal year 1972 au- 
thorization bill, has added a further com- 
mittee view complimenting NASA on 
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their actions and requesting the agency 
to report back to the committee the re- 
sults of the overall facilities study now 
underway, prior to any final decision as 
to the location of shuttle facilities. 


RESEARCH AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


NASA has requested $332,005,000 for 
the operation and maintenance of field 
activities falling under the jurisdiction 
of the Office of Manned Space Flight. The 
breakdown of this request is as follows: 


The fiscal year 1972 request is $16.8 
million less than the fiscal year 1972 
budget operating level for manned space 
flight field activities. 

Almost 70 percent of the total request 
for fiscal year 1972 is for personnel com- 
pensation and benefits. It will support an 
end fiscal year permanent strength of 
11,986 personnel. 

The cost limitations imposed on NASA 
by last year’s authorization act forced 
a reduction of 278 personnel more than 
originally planned at the manned space 
flight centers. 

The administration has directed a fur- 
ther reduction of 1,500 personnel, or 5.1 
percent of the work force, in NASA dur- 
ing fiscal year 1972. Of this amount 619 
positions will be eliminated at the 
manned space flight centers. NASA 


estimates that only 40 percent of this re- 
duction can be brought about by normal 
attrition. The balance will have to be 
accomplished by reduction-in-force pro- 


cedures. NASA also estimates that 32 per- 
cent of the fiscal year 1972 reduction will 
affect onboard scientists and engineers. 

Service support contract personnel will 
also be reduced in fiscal year 1972 by 
819 employees. Further reductions in all 
other functional categories of the re- 
search and program management re- 
quest below the fiscal year 1971 levels 
are planned. 

The committee also took into con- 
sideration the effect of the drain of scien- 
tists and engineers on the space program 
occasioned by the rapid decline in the 
annual funding for the Nation’s space 
effort. Five years ago there were over 
420,000 people in civil service, industry, 
and the universities involved in space re- 
search development and related activ- 
ities. This figure will drop to around 
140,000 personnel by the end of fiscal year 
1971. 

Testimony receiver. also indicates that 
young people entering the academic fields 
are no longer being attracted to the 
space program, because of the uncer- 
tainty of the future of space. Other testi- 
mony indicated that the average age of 
the scientist and engineer component of 
the NASA work force is increasing at the 
rate of eight-tenths of a year annually, 
indicating that the rate of young people 
entering the space program has declined 
to a considerable extent. Only 88 new 
college graduates were hired during the 
first half of fiscal year 1971, as compared 
to 271 hired during fiscal year 1970. It 
is quite apparent that further emphasis 
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must be placed on increasing the input 
of new blood into the Nation’s space 
activities. 

One means of encouraging more young 
people to enter the space program is 
through the summer employment of high 
school and college students as well as 
faculty members. This program has been 
in existence in NASA for many years and 
the projected level for fiscal year 1972 
is 2,300 positions, at an estimated cost 
of $5,437,000, NASA-wide. 

The committee considers that this 
program should be expanded and accord- 
ingly recommends that the research 
and program management request be 
increased by $1 million for these pur- 
poses. This will add 600 to 800 employees 
to the nonpermanent work force. 

Thus, the committee recommends that 
a total of $333,005,000 be authorized for 
research and program management for 
manned space flight. 

Careful examination of this budget 
will indicate that it does not fulfill the 
many opportunities that this Nation has 
in utilizing and exploring space. The 
President’s space task group report rec- 
ommended a much larger budget. Our re- 
sources in people and facilities have 
declined to an extent that is not satis- 
factory to a nation whose technological 
base is essential not only to our stand- 
ard of living but also to our ability to 
compete in the world marketplace. 
I urge your support of the NASA au- 
thorization as recommended by the 
committee. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 7109, 
the fiscal year 1972 NASA authorization 
bill. This bill will authorize $3,433,580,- 
000 for our Nation’s space effort for the 
next fiscal year. 

I strongly favor the action of the Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee and its 
members who have given so much study 
over the past 2 months. 

Space is with us to stay. It is not only 
with us for peacetime uses, nor in order 
for us to remain first in technology, but 
it is also with us for our very security. 
Therefore, we should move ahead. 

We should proceed on a measured 
course with a balanced program of 
manned and unmanned space research 
and exploration. We can reduce by 90 
percent, the cost of earth orbit physics, 
astronomy and applications research by 
promptly going ahead with the space 
shuttle. Likewise the cost of planetary ex- 
ploration, unmanned for the immediate 
future at least, also can be materially 
reduced. Our space applications effort 
must be bolstered and emphasized so that 
we may derive the maximum practical 
benefits to man from our space research. 
We must proceed post haste with our 
basic research in all fields but most im- 
portant in the fields of advanced re- 
search in liquid, solid, and nuclear space 
storable fuels. 

The NASA request for next year repre- 
sents a very critically constrained budget. 
In fact the request as submitted by the 
President was the lowest budget received 
by the Congress for space since fiscal 
year 1962. 
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Budgetary restrictions for fiscal years 
1971 and 1972 have forced a major 
reorientation of the space effort. Two 
Apollo lunar landing missions have been 
canceled and practically all of the other 
major programs have been slipped any- 
where from 6 to 12 months. Faced with 
a declining budget, NASA has been 
forced to make reductions and com- 
promises to bring their budget far below 
what is needed from a purely scientific 
and technical standpoint, that would 
permit this Nation to continue its for- 
ward progress in science and technology. 

Fiscal year 1972 marks the beginning 
of the end for much of the work started 
in the 1960’s, which for the most part 
will be completed in the next 2 
or 3 years. The Apollo program will 
end with Apollo 17 in December 1972. 
Skylab will fiy in 1973 with no successor 
currently planned. Our present earth 
resources and applications technology 
satellite programs will be completed by 
1974. The planetary program now under- 
way runs through the launch of the Vik- 
ing unmanned landing missions to Mars 
which will be launched in 1975 and land 
in 1976; these were postponed last year 
from 1973 for budgetary reasons. 

Thus, we are witnessing the tailing off 
to completion of work in progress for 
many years. By 1974 the number of 
NASA space launches per year will have 
declined from 26 in 1966 to eight. Like- 
wise, after the Skylab missions in 1973, 
this Nation faces at least 4 years in 
which there will be no U.S. manned space 
flight. 

I believe that the main question facing 
us in Congress is how far we should per- 
mit the Nation’s space endeavor to de- 
cline. It may be that we have already 
gone too far. We have witnessed the 
dismantling of the greatest scientific and 
engineering force the world has ever 
known—the aerospace team. The cur- 
rent estimate for industry employment 
on NASA work at the end of this year 
and next is 108,000—less than one-third 
of what it was at the peak of the space 
program. Likewise, the NASA in-house 
work force will have been reduced by 
almost 6,000 positions by the end of fiscal 
year 1972. 

Aside from the major impacts that 
these layoffs have had on the economy of 
this Nation, the more serious aspect is 
the erosion of our technological base and 
expertise. This country’s space effort over 
the past decade has in fact constituted 
the U.S. science and technology program. 
To permit our technological capability 
to decline further would be pennywise 
and pound foolish. We must halt this 
downward trend, or lose our position of 
preeminence in space. 

It is for these reasons that the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics is 
recommending a 1972 space bill which 
is $162,230,000 more than contained in 
the President’s budget. NASA’s request 
was $3,271,350,000. We are recommend- 
ing that new obligational authority in 
the amount of $3,433,850,000 be granted. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to include for the RECORD a sum- 
mary chart of the committee’s actions: 
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NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION: ACTIONS BY COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS ON H.R. 7109 NASA AUTHORIZATION FOR 


FISCAL YEAR 1972 


{in millions of dollars] 


Program 


Lunar and planetary exploration 
Space applications. 

Launch vehicle procurement 
Aeronautical research and technology 


Space research and technology 
Nuclear power and propulsion 


Tracking and data acquisition 
Technology utilization 


Construction of facilities: 
Ames research center.._........- 
John F. Kennedy Space Center. _-- 
Various locations ue 


Committee 
recom- 
mendation 


NASA 
request 


Committee 
action 


Purpose of additions 
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Shuttle. 

Experiment definitions. 


b. 
nd Skylab—Applications flights. 


Studies for information retrieval, ee retrieval, payload handling, 
large equipment erection and 


andling, orbit analysis and lunar 


resource and base utilization. 
To increase support for: 


aN 
no 


len 


| 


Myo wee nu 
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Sounding rocket. 
Balloon research. 


Graduate research and study program. 
Experimental STOL transport and research airplane. 
Aerodynamics and vehicle systems, 

Propulsion. 

Operating systems. 

Materials and structures. 

Guidance, control and information systems. 


NERVA. 
Nuclear propuslion research and technology, 
Nuclear rocket development stations operations. 


Applications engineering and NASA and non-NASA centers. 

Technology application team activities. 

Augen regional dissemination networks and resources, 
ec 


nology and system studies, 


Computer software evaluation. 
Program evaluation and economic studies. 
Publications, 


Space information and education center. 


Retain 500 personnel at OART centers. 
To increase temporary employment, 
To improve public affairs activity. 


162. 230 3, 433. 580 


We are recommending this course of 
action not only to stem the downward 
trend in our space effort, but also to bet- 
ter aline the program with the known, 
hard space requirements for 1972 and 
to move the program closer toward the 
objectives contained in the President’s 
space task group report. 

NASA had requested $3,689,400,000 for 
the fiscal year 1972 program. The Office 
of Management and Budget cut the pro- 
gram $418,000,000, which would cause 
slippages in most major space projects. 

Likewise, the President’s space task 
group recommended 2 years ago that the 
level of space spending for fiscal year 
1972 should be $4,050,000,000. NASA’s re- 
quest as submitted to the Congress is 
$898,000,000 below that level, and I do 
not believe that the objectives contained 
in the report can be met. Our action will 
partially overcome the shortfalls. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like now to 
cover some of the major elements in- 
cluded in the bill before the House. 


MANNED SPACE FLIGHT 


Turning first to the area of manned 
space flight, NASA requested of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget $1,438,- 
600,000 for fiscal year 1972. NASA came 
to the Congress with a request of $1,286,- 
500,000 or $152,100,000 less than their re- 
quest to the Office of Management and 
Budget. Only two operational programs 
using man in space remain: Apollo and 
Skylab. The Apollo program with its 
three remaining flights will be completed 
within 18 months. Our only pre- 
cursor space station, Skylab, will be flown 
in 1973, with three visits to Skylab com- 
pleted by the end of 1973. Unless the 
low-cost space shuttle program is ap- 
proved in this budget, the United States 
will be out of the manned space flight 
business in 30 months. I need not tell 
this body the consequences of this situ- 
ation to national well-being and national 
security. Even with the approval of the 
low-cost space shuttle an unacceptable 
gap in manned space activity will occur 
in the 1974-79 time period. 


With these crucial factors in mind I, 
along with my distinguished committee 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle, have 
made limited but significant changes to 
the bill before you. 

APOLLO 


With the cancellation of Apollo 18 and 
19 flights, only three Apollo lunar mis- 
sions remain. Considering this, the com- 
mittee did not change the request by 
NASA for the Apollo program in fiscal 
year 1972. I have been concerned for some 
time that full scientific benefit from the 
three remaining flights could not be ob- 
tained; however, NASA has largely fol- 
lowed the scheduling which I have recom- 
mended in previous years and delayed the 
Apollo 17 mission by 5 months. We 
should, under these circumstances, re- 
ceive maximum scientific return from 
the remaining Apollo lunar missions. 

SKYLAB 

Skylab will be launched in early 1973 
with an unmanned launch of the Orbital 
Workshop. The following day the first 
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of three extended visits will be made to 
the Workshop using Saturn IB vehicles to 
carry three astronauts on each trip. Over 
2,200 astronaut hours will be used in ex- 
periment activities in Skylab. Astron- 
omy, space physics, earth resources 
studies and experiments, bioscience and 
medical experiments, and manufactur- 
ing and engineering technology demon- 
strations will be accomplished. 

To assure that maximum safety is 
achieved we have added $15,000,000 to 
the Skylab request. This additional au- 
thorization will allow conversion of one 
spacecraft so that a crew of two astro- 
nauts can fly to the Skylab and return 
with a total of five astronauts. This 
limited resource capability, I feel, is 
essential to the program and can be 
provided at a modest cost. 

Also, I have been examining the long 
gap which will occur in manned space 
flight in the mid 1970’s. My review in- 
dicated that sufficient hardware is avail- 
able and sufficient important experimen- 
tation needed to evaluate two alterna- 
tives. The first alternative is to fly a 
second backup Skylab in 1974-76 time 
period. A second alternative would be to 
use the remaining two Saturn IB launch 
vehicles to conduct extended near-earth 
orbital missions in the 1974-76 time 
period. 

Based on these considerations we have 
added $30,000,000 to evaluate the poten- 
tial of either a second Skylab or provide 
two Saturn IB extended missions. 

In fact I have inquired in some detail 
into the inventory of excess hardware 
that could be used for future missions. 

Assuming successful Apollo and Sky- 
lab missions, the Apollo Saturn launch 
vehicles and spacecraft which will re- 
main after the Apollo 17 mission and the 
third manned visit to Skylab-A are: 
Four command and service modules— 
one complete Skylab backup space- 
craft; two lunar modules—one com- 
plete and parts for another; one Sky- 
lab workshop, airlock and multiple 
docking adapter; two Saturn V launch 
vehicles; three complete Saturn IB ve- 
hicles; three additional S-IB stages; and 
one Saturn IB instrument unit. 

There are, in addition, backup articles 
for the Skylab experiments, including a 
complete Apollo telescope mount. In gen- 
eral these are prototypes that could be 
refurbished as flight units. Fabrication 
of these components, as well as the back- 
up workshop, is to be completed, but final 
checkout is not now planned. 

Flights are not currently planned for 
this hardware although there are a num- 
ber of valuable potential applications. A 
number of unmanned missions have been 
considered, although they do not effec- 
tively utilize the available systems nor do 
they serve to alleviate the hiatus in 
manned space flight. 

It would be possible to utilize all four 
command and service modules in in- 
dependent missions with two or three of 
them dedicated to earth surveys, with 
the remainder in support of missions in- 
volving international participation. An 
alternate possibility which has been 
given some consideration is a second 
Skylab with two 90-day manned mis- 
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sions and two independent earth ob- 
servation missions flown at different sea- 
sons. A third possibility would utilize the 
systems which are, or will be placed in 
storage, to conduct a second Skylab pro- 
gram with three manned visits in addi- 
tion to one independent earth orbital 
mission with, for instance, a payload of 
earth orbital sensors. 

Each of these possibilities should be 
considered in the light of cancellation of 
Apollo 18 and 19 and delay in initiation 
of Skylab-A. However, any additional 
missions would require funding begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1972 and extending 
through fiscal year 1975. 

For this reason missions utilizing 
Apollo-Saturn residual hardware have 
not been proposed in the current en- 
vironment of heavily constrained 
budgets. We should continue to examine 
the desirability and feasibility of these 
and other possible missions to develop 
more detailed estimates of resource re- 
quirements. 

It should be pointed out that the two 
Saturn V launch vehicles which will be 
available after Skylab represent the only 
heavy lift capability that this country 
will have after the Apollo and Skylab 
programs. The Saturn V has the ability 
to put 300,000 pounds in earth orbit or 
100,000 pounds into synchronous orbit. 
Although there are no specific missions 
for these vehicles at the present time, 
there may be a need for either military 
or civilian heavy payload capability to 
react quickly to external influence. The 
heavy lift capability represented by these 
Saturn V launch vehicles is a national 
resource which should be carefully stud- 
ied for possible use. 

SPACE SHUTTLE 

this last year NASA has de- 
voted $80,000,000 to Phase A—prelimi- 
nary design—and phase B—design defi- 
nition—studies of a low-cost space 
transportation system called the space 
shuttle. It is clear from studies made by 
NASA and by contractors that a space 
shuttle developed between now and 1979 
can reduce the cost of transportation to 
space by at least one-half when opera- 
tional after 1979. More important it will 
allow flexible design of payloads, re- 
trieval, maintenance or modification of 
satellites in orbit, again reducing pro- 
gram costs. Because the shuttle can be 
used over and over again it can be a lab- 
oratory, factory and earth or sky observ- 
atory on short notice, low cost and with- 
out modification simply by placing the 
needed equipment in its 15 feet by 60 
feet payload bay. 

NASA requested $100,000,000 for the 
space shuttle for fiscal year 1972. We rec- 
ognized that the pacing development 
tasks were the thermal protection and 
vehicle structures work and added $25,- 
000,000 for that effort. Both in terms of 
utilization of space and national secu- 
rity the development of shuttle technol- 
ogy and flight demonstration of the ve- 
hicle is of major national importance. 
As further recognition of this, $2,500,000 
was added to provide for experiment defi- 
nition in the area where the shuttle 
would be used as a short-term laboratory 
for up to 7 days in orbit. 
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ADVANCED MISSIONS 


Our national space program has de- 
clined in personnel, facilities, and pro- 
grams for the past 5 years. Despite the 
achievement of the U.S. space effort this 
erosion of capability has brought this 
Nation close to the point of losing the 
value of the investment made in the 
1960’s. To aid in reversing this erosion 
of a national asset, I proposed and was 
supported by my colleagues on the com- 
mittee in adding $8,500,000 to the ad- 
vanced missions studies program. As I 
have pointed out and as the Members 
of this body know, good advanced plan- 
ning is essential to getting the most for 
our dollars in the space program. More 
effort and attention is essential in several 
specific areas: 

First, additional intensive study of 
information retrieval and dissemination 
from future manned space systems. 

Second, studies of orbital retrieval and 
orbital equipment reuse in the 1970’s and 
1980's. 

Third, planning for on-orbit large pay- 
load landing. 

Fourth, evaluation of the potential for 
lunar resources utilization and lunar base 
operations. 

Fifth, study of large equipment erec- 
tion and handling in space. 

Sixth, study of the potential for in- 
creased use of synchronous orbit and 
near-earth polar orbit missions. 

By placing more attention now on our 
opportunities and needs of the mid 1970’s 
and early 1980’s our return from space 
exploration and utilization can be 
increased. 

The programs and budget approved by 
your Committee for Manned Space Flight 
represents a program that will maintain, 
at the lowest levels, the necessary skilled 
personnel and resources to carry out a 
significant and worthwhile effort. I urge 
acceptance of the manned space flight 
program as recommended by the com- 
mittee and included in the bill now 
before you. 

SPACE SCIENCE AND APPLICATIONS 

Now I would like to turn to NASA’s un- 
manned flight program, which is carried 
out under the supervision of the Office 
of Space Science and Applications. 

The space science and applications 
program is authorized at $752,900,000 for 
fiscal year 1972. This represents an in- 
crease of $187,200,000 over the level of 
funding for the current fiscal year. 

Starting with the physics and astron- 
omy program, NASA uses a wide variety 
of techniques to explore our space en- 
vironment, from the relatively simple 
and inexpensive balloon experiments and 
sounding rockets, to the large orbiting 
observatory spacecraft. 

Using this wide range of devices, NASA 
has been able to achieve a better under- 
standing of the nature of the earth, the 
sun, the other planets of the solar sys- 
tem, the universe beyond our solar sys- 
tem, and the physical processes and in- 
terrelationships involved. 

The orbiting solar observatory (OSO) 
project is designed to study sun spots, 
solar flares, and other phenomena that 
occur on the sun during the 11-year solar 
cycle, In order to understand and predict 
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the occurrence and intensity of solar 
radiation, it is necessary to observe the 
sun with instruments above the earth’s 
absorbing and obscuring atmosphere. 

The sun is the source of all energy on 
the earth. Without the sun, there could 
be no life on earth. Therefore, study of 
the sun, its radiations, and the interac- 
tions of those radiations with the earth’s 
environment, particularly the atmos- 
phere, provides the basic knowledge and 
understanding of the earth’s ecosystem. 

Six OSO spacecraft have been launched 
to date, beginning in March 1962. There 
are four remaining OSO’s in the pro- 
gram which will be launched intermit- 
tently through the mid 1970's. 

The orbiting astronomical observa- 
tory (OAO) project provides for the 
launch of three 4,400-pound stabilized 
spacecraft which carry telescopes of 
various sizes above the earth's atmos- 
phere to view celestial objects in the 
ultraviolet region of the electromagnetic 
spectrum. The OAO-2 spacecraft which 
was launched in December 1968 contin- 
ues to operate successfully and has made 
major contributions to the sciences of 
astronomy and astrophysics during the 
past 2% years. 

Last November, the OAO-B spacecraft 
was lost due to a launch vehicle failure 
which did not allow the shroud around 
the spacecraft to jettison during the 
launch phase. OAO-B carried a 36-inch 
reflecting telescope which was designed 
to investigate fainter celestial objects in 
the ultraviolet range. 

The third and last spacecraft in this 
series, OAO-C, is scheduled for launch 
next year. It will carry a 36-inch Cas- 


segrainian telescope constructed by 
Princeton University. 
A new project this year, the high en- 


ergy astronomy observatory (HEAO) 
project is designed to observe our galaxie 
and the universe in a completely differ- 
ent range of electromagnetic spectrum. 
It will carry X-ray and gamma-ray ex- 
periments, and will survey the sky for 
cosmic radiation. It is expected that such 
phonomena as quasars and pulsars, lit- 
tle understood today, will be the subject 
of study using this spacecraft. HEAO 
has been given the highest priority by 
the Space Science Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences as the next signifi- 
cant stop in astronomy and astrophysics. 

Explorer satellites are also an impor- 
tant aspect of the physics and astron- 
omy program. These relatively small 
satellites are designed to accomplish 
particular scientific investigations. One 
of the most attractive features of the 
Explorer program is the fact that it has 
opened the door to many friendly coun- 
tries abroad to cooperate with the United 
States in important scientific investiga- 
tions in space. 

Finally, sounding rockets and balloons 
continue to be highly useful, yet inex- 
pensive, devices for the conduct of phys- 
ics and astronomy investigations at al- 
titudes, and for missions, in which 
satellites are impracticable. Sounding 
rockets and balloons are also useful for 
testing instruments and experiments 
prior to their incorporation in satellites. 
This year, the Science and Astronautics 
Committee increased the NASA request 
for sounding rockets and balloons by $2.5 
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million, in order to increase the level of 
effort to that of previous years, and to 
give greater emphasis to this important 
work. Accordingly, the physics and as- 
tronomy program is authorized at the 
level of $112,800,000 for fiscal year 1972. 

Now, I would like to make a few re- 
marks about the planetary exploration 
program. The authorization bill being 
considered today would approve $311,- 
500,000 for this program, the exact 
amount requested by the administra- 
tion. 

The goal of planetary exploration is 
the acquisition of new and more detailed 
information and knowledge of the origin, 
evolution, and dynamics of our solar 
system. 

This program has achieved a high de- 
gree of success beginning with the Mar- 
iner 2 flyby of Venus in 1962. Venus was 
es again by a Mariner spacecraft in 

We have had three successful fiybys 
of Mars, one in 1964 and two in 1969. 
Two Mariner spacecraft were scheduled 
for launch to Mars this year, each of 
which was designed to orbit the red 
planet for a minimum of 90 days. Un- 
fortunately, due to a launch vehicle 
failure, the first of these two missions 
was lost last month. The second Mariner 
Mars Orbiter is on its way to Mars at 
the present time, and hopefully will be 
injected into orbit around the planet 
next November. 

Mariner 6 and 7 flew by Mars in 1969, 
passing within 2,000 miles of the Mar- 
tian surface and completing the most 
ambitious and successful planetary re- 
connaissance ever attempted. More than 
200 pictures of the planet were returned, 
and additional information was achieved 
regarding the south polar ice cap, which 
was found to be composed of carbon 
dioxide, and about 20 percent of the 
cratered surface of Mars has been 
studied in detail, made possible by the 
high resolution pictures received from 
the spacecraft. In addition, refined data 
on the composition, pressure, and tem- 
perature of the Martian atmosphere 
were also received. 

The next Mariner spacecraft will be 
launched to the vicinity of Venus in 
1973. After taking pictures of Venus and 
gathering scientific information regard- 
ing its atmosphere, the spacecraft will be 
accelerated by Venus’ gravity and orbital 
velocity in the direction of Mercury, and 
thus the same Mariner spacecraft will be 
used to achieve our first look at Mercury, 
the closest planet to the sun. Television 
pictures in both the ultraviolet and visual 
range of the spectrum will be returned 
from Mercury. 

The most ambitious planetary mission 
of all will occur in 1975, when two Viking 
spacecraft will be launched and will soft 
land on the surface of Mars, Direct meas- 
urements of the atmosphere and the sur- 
face will be made by the Viking Lander. 
Special emphasis will be placed on ob- 
taining biological, chemical, and environ- 
mental data relevant to the possible ex- 
istence of life on Mars, past, present, or 
future. 

As I have already indicated, explora- 
tion of the inner planets—Venus, Mer- 
cury, and Mars—is well underway. Dur- 
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ing the decade of the 1970's, NASA in- 
tends to extend the planetary exploration 
program to the outer solar system. In or- 
der to develop a convincing theory on the 
origin and evolution of the solar system, 
it is necessary to get much more detailed 
information on the four giant outer plan- 
ets—Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Nep- 
tune—as well as the tiny maverick planet, 
Pluto, the most distant body in our solar 
system. Moreover, the giant outer planets 
have 29 moons, and there are thousands 
of comets and asteroids, all of which are 
of great scientific interest. 

Due to a unique alinement of the outer 
planets which occurs in the late 1970's, it 
will be possible to investigate as many as 
three of them with a single spacecraft, 
utilizing the gravity-assist technique 
whereby the spacecraft swings by se- 
lected planets in succession. In 1976 and 
1977, there will be opportunities to fly by 
Jupiter, Saturn,’and Pluto; and, in 1979, 
a single spacecraft can investigate Jupi- 
ter, Uranus, and Neptune. These missions 
are the so-called “grand tours.” 

In order to accomplish the grand tour 
missions, development of a new space- 
craft will be undertaken in the forth- 
coming fiscal year. Because it will utilize 
a nuclear power source, this spacecraft 
has been named Thermoelectric Outer 
Planets Spacecraft (TOPS). 

In the meantime, two Jupiter fiybys 
will be accomplished in 1972 and 1973 
with smaller vehicles called Pioneer-P 
and -G for our first look at this, the 
largest of the outer planets. These space- 
craft will also fly through the asteroid 
belt, and hopefully return information 
on some of the thousands of asteroids 
which orbit the sun between Mars and 
Jupiter. 

Finally, a cooperative venture with 
West Germany has been undertaken to 
launch two Pioneer-type spacecraft to 
within three-tenths of an astronomical 
unit of the sun. This program, called 
Helios, is the largest international co- 
operative project to date. This space- 
craft will weigh about 560 pounds, carry 
more than 100 pounds of scientific in- 
struments, and will provide our first op- 
portunity to measure the intensity of 
solar radiation at the closest vantage 
point to the sun of any spacecraft 
launched to date. 

While the space flight missions de- 
scribed so far have been, and will be, 
extremely exciting and rewarding from 
the standpoint of pure science, the pro- 
gram which has received the strongest 
support from the Science and Astronau- 
tics Committee over the years is the 
space applications program. This effort 
involves the launching of specialized 
spacecraft into near-earth orbit with the 
objective of achieving practical applica- 
tions of space technology. NASA has re- 
quested $182,500,000 for space applica- 
tions, and the bill under consideration 
would authorize the full amount of the 
request. 

Let me begin by describing the earth 
resources survey project. This project 
consists of the design and development of 
two spacecraft called Earth Resources 
Technology Satellite (ERTS) scheduled 
for launch in 1972 and 1973. This project 
also is supported by experiments con- 
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ducted in aircraft which are used to de- 
velop and test remote sensing techniques, 
sensors, and data-handling systems for 
ultimate use in satellites. 

The survey of the surface of the earth 
from space is expected to have signifi- 
cant applications for a variety of scien- 
tific disciplines, including agriculture, 
forestry, oceanography, geology, hydrol- 
ogy, geography, and cartography. It is 
too early to estimate precisely the eco- 
nomic effects of an operational earth 
resources survey system, but there is gen- 
eral agreement that the economic gains 
will be enormous. Ultimately, the value 
of surveying the earth’s resources from 
space may far surpass the Nation’s en- 
tire investment in the space program, 
and we fully expect that the dividends 
from this effort will someday be meas- 
ured in billions of dollars annually. 

As a result of the impressive work done 
by NASA in the development of com- 
munications satellites which began in the 
early 1960’s the world now has an effec- 
tive, and profitable, operational space 
communications system. The COMSAT 
Corporation owes its very existence to 
the good work done by NASA during the 
early years of the past decade. 

NASA is continuing its research and 
development of advanced space com- 
munications systems with a project 
called Applications Technology Satellites 
(ATS). This project provides the basic 
engineering and technological advances 
for future communications satellites. 
For example, ATS-F and G which are 
scheduled for launch in 1973 and 1975 
will test erectable parabolic antennas 30 
feet in diameter and which will have 
high-pointing accuracy. These space- 
craft will be precursors to direct broad- 
cast satellites of the future. 

Of special interest is an agreement be- 
tween our Government and the Govern- 
ment of India, under which ATS-F will 
be made available for an instructional 
television experiment to be run by the 
Indian Government for 1 year about the 
middle of this decade. Some 5,000 remote 
Indian villages will receive educational 
programs through the ATS-F satellite 
dealing with such matters as family 
planning, modern agricultural techni- 
ques, and so forth. The Indian Govern- 
ment will construct the necessary ground 
stations and plan the programing. 

One of the most successful NASA pro- 
grams has been the development and 
launch of meteorological satellites. Ten 
experimental TIROS spacecraft have 
been launched by NASA without a sin- 
gle failure, and an equal number of op- 
erational versions of the TIROS satel- 
lite have been successfully launched for 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA) and its prede- 
cessor agencies. Daily pictures of cloud 
cover are received from these satellites 
by receivers placed around the world, 
and weather predictions have been 
greatly enhanced by their use. 

Nimbus continues as NASA’s experi- 
mental meteorological satellite program. 
The purpose of the Nimbus program is to 
provide a stabilized test-bed for ad- 
vanced meteorological sensing equip- 
ment which will ultimately be used in 
the operational satellites launched for 
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NOAA. Temperature profiles, atmos- 
pheric humidity, and wind measure- 
ments will be acquired with these new 
sensors, and it is believed that within a 
few years we will be able to predict 
weather up to 2 weeks in advance using 
sensors now under development within 
NASA. 

A third meteorological satellite devel- 
opment project which is designed to meet 
some of the future requirements of 
NOAA is the spacecraft known as the 
Synchronous Meteorological Satellite 
(SMS). This satellite will permit con- 
tinuous observation of major weather 
systems routinely, thus enhancing our 
ability to predict and locate severe short- 
lived storms, and to acquire important 
wind-field data of large areas much 
more rapidly than is possible with pres- 
ent systems. 

The SMS will be spin stabilized, and 
will contain imaging systems in both the 
infrared and the visible range of the 
spectrum so that both nighttime and 
daytime coverage will be possible. 

Two SMS Spacecraft will be launched, 
the first this year, and the second in 
1972. 

Design studies and development proj- 
ects are also underway in the fields of 
air-traffic control satellites, geodetic 
satellites, and advanced earth observa- 
tory satellites. All-in-all the space ap- 
plications program is quite vigorous and 
varied, though not as aggressive as the 
Science and Astronautics Committee 
would desire. Because of the direct eco- 
nomic potential of utilizing space tech- 
nology for practical applications, the 
committee has taken the position, again 
this year, that a larger portion of the 
NASA budget should be devoted to space 
applications. In this regard, more than 
3 years ago the National Academy of 
Sciences strongly recommended that the 
budget for space applications should be 
at least doubled, and perhaps tripled. I 
am sure that I speak for other members 
of the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee when I say that we concur; we be- 
lieve that it would be in the national 
interest to increase support for projects 
which have practical applications of 
space technology. 

In order to support the flight projects 
which I have described, NASA has re- 
quested $146,100,000 for procurement of 
launch vehicles. The bill under consider- 
ation authorizes the full amount of this 
request. 

ADVANCED RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 


That part of the overall NASA program 
that seems to suffer first when budgets 
are being lowered is the advanced re- 
search and technology program. I have 
always been a strong supporter of our 
efforts in the advanced research and 
technology area and feel that we are de- 
priving our country of its future in space 
when we fail to adequately fund this im- 
portant work. The budget submitted this 
year was $51,375,000 below the level for 
fiscal year 1971. I consider this repre- 
hensible and indicative of short range 
planning on the part of NASA. In order 
to remedy this situation, the committee 
increased this program area of the budget 
by $64,900,000. This amount will im- 
prove our capability; however, I do not 
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consider it adequate to provide the lead- 
ership in science and technology that 
should be characteristic of a country such 
as ours. I need only remind you that the 
Soviets are mindful of the importance 
of this type of research and they have 
consistently emphasized it in their pro- 
grams. In aeronautical research and 
technology, it is reported that the proto- 
type developments of Soviet aircraft have 
advanced design characteristics superior 
in many respects to U.S. designs. Our in- 
ability to proceed with the SST and 
similar developments have all contrib- 
uted to the loss of U.S. superiority in the 
aeronautical field. For these reasons, the 
committee recommends the following 
action: 
AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 


NASA’s budget request for aeronau- 
tical research and technology was $110,- 
000,000. To the amount requested, the 
committee has added $25,000,000 for a 
total authorization of $135,000,000. Dur- 
ing past years the committee has con- 
sistently called for and supported in- 
creasing attention to aeronautics re- 
search and development within NASA. 
Evaluation of testimony received both 
in the regular authorization hearings 
and in special hearings on aercnautics 
indicates that unless serious considera- 
tion is given to correcting many deficien- 
cies we will encounter increasing risks 


in: 

First, falling behind our world com- 
petitors in more and more areas of aero- 
nautics and aviation. 

Second, erosion of our store of tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge, physical 
plant, and skilled people. 

Third, unsafe travel by air arising 
from traffic congestion on the airways 
and around air terminals. 

With these risks facing the Nation, 
the committee unanimously concluded 
that an increase of $25 million should be 
made in NASA’s aeronautical research 
and technology line item. These addi- 
tional funds would be allocated for in- 
creased effort in attacking four major 
problem areas: 

First, noise abatement. 

Second, filling a number of urgent 
needs in our technological base ranging 
from basic research through flight de- 
velopment. 

Third, airway and airport congestion. 

Fourth, short-haul transportation— 
both short take off and landing and low 
population density areas. 

In order to implement these ideals, the 
first requirement is for people. The com- 
mittee has bolstered the aeronautics 
research and graduate study program 
by adding $1,400,000. This is a continu- 
ation of a program started in fiscal year 
1971 based on a previous recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. Its purpose is to help solve 
the problem of attracting new, younger 
scientific and engineering men and 
women to the aeronautics research and 
development field. As presently being 
carried out, it is a program designed to 
spend $1,400,000 over a 3-year period. I 
strongly believe that there is substantial 
justification for carrying out this highly 
important work at the $1.4 million level 
originally authorized for fiscal year 1971 
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on an annual basis until significant 
progress has been made. The added 
funds would be used to expand the pro- 
gram to more students and more schools. 
The basic plan is for the graduate stu- 
dent to spend 2 years in an accredited 
school and 1 year at a NASA center. 

Secondly, the committee feels that we 
must proceed more expeditiously on the 
experimental STOL transport research 
airplane. An increase of $7,000,000 from 
$15,000,000 to $22,000,000 is recom- 
mended. This is a project to design, 
manufacture, develop, and test in flight, 
two experimental aircraft whose pur- 
pose is to advance the technology of 
short takeoff and landing (STOL) ap- 
plicable to civil aviation. The research 
aircraft will incorporate a propulsion 
system that is quiet by today’s stand- 
ards, operating with a 500-foot sideline 
effective perceived noise in decibels 
(EPN db) as low as approximately 95. 
It is intended that the program will be 
a joint enterprise between Government 
and industry. On the Government side 
it is planned that NASA, Department of 
Transportation, and the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency will jointly direct the pro- 
gram, with DOD participation to some 
degree, since there will be the potential 
of a military application of the tech- 
nology. On the industry side it is in- 
tended that the aricraft and engine 
companies, and the airlines, will par- 
ticipate. I must emphasize that the joint 
enterprise would be formed only to 
develop the technology of STOL through 
the testing of experimental aircraft, 
leaving the involved companies free to 
compete as they conventionally do when 
the technology would be applied to pro- 
totype aircraft in seeking market oppor- 
tunities. Thus the joint enterprise is not 
@ program wherein the Government 
would in any way underwrite a proto- 
type development program by a segment 
of the industry. The justification for 
such a program rests on the results of a 
study recently completed jointly by 
NASA and the Department of Trans- 
portation on Civil Aviation Research and 
Development. Conclusions were reached 
that the three most serious problems in 
civil aviation are: severe noise pollution, 
congestion of the airways and terminals, 
and the economics of low density, short- 
haul air transportation. A STOL air- 
craft with quiet engines directly alleviates 
the first two of these problems. Increas- 
ing NASA's fiscal year 1972 budget re- 
quest for the experimental STOL air- 
craft from $15 million to $22 million 
would permit NASA to accelerate the 
attack on the noise abatement tech- 
nology that will be required in order 
that the experimental aircraft can be 
configured with low noise engines early 
in its flight program. This will permit 
earlier achievement of public confi- 
dence that environmentally acceptable 
STOL vehicles are realistic. 

The committee has also increased the 
amount requested for aerodynamics and 
vehicle systems research. This will per- 
mit a needed expansion of basic research 
and increased attention to problems re- 
lated to the development of new air- 
craft—civil and military, $2,000,000 
would be used in the areas of aerody- 
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namics, fluid mechanics, aeroelasticity 
and flight dynamics. Specific work would 
include such tasks as: studies and wind 
tunnel tests relating to optimizing super- 
sonic aircraft configuration for minimum 
sonic booms; greater range of models to 
deal with scaling problems in the 
transonic speed range which is of great 
importance to both civil and military 
aircraft; expansion of spin research to 
develop an automatic spin prevention 
system applicable to all classes of air- 
craft. 

An additional $1,600,000 would be used 
to study the major systems integration 
problems of high performance supersonic 
aircraft. These major systems problems— 
propulsion system—airframe interaction 
in which flow distortions and shocks af- 
fect engine operation, control system— 
aerodynamic stability—would be studied 
by means of an expanded and accelerated 
YF-12 flight test program. 

Of course one of the more pressing 
problems is in the area of propulsion. 
The committee is recommending an in- 
crease of $5,700,000 to be divided between 
increased attention to noise abatement 
problems and other important areas of 
advanced components and systems. In 
the noise related activities additional 
funding would be used to increase efforts 
in basic noise research so as to increase 
our knowledge and provide a better un- 
derstanding of the fundamental factors 
affecting the generation, propagation, 
and attenuation of aircraft noise. An in- 
crease in noise research efforts will also 
provide an opportunity for broadening 
the technological base required for the 
development of low noise fans for quiet 
engines for both CTOL and V/STOL air- 
craft. In the engine component related 
activities, we would increase the research 
efforts on ativanced engine components 
and systems required for all classes of 
jet aircraft including small gas turbines 
for general aviation applications. The 
research would be focused on improving 
performance, reducing exhaust gas emis- 
sions, investigating methods for devel- 
oping low-cost small gas turbine engines, 
and providing increased safety and re- 
liability. 

We need much more study in basic op- 
erating systems. Accordingly, we are rec- 
ommending an increase of $1,600,000 to 
be applied in four critical areas as fol- 
lows: 

First, feasibility study of offshore air- 
ports. This was an amendment offered in 
subcommittee by the gentleman from 
New York, Representative WypLer. His 
interest is focused on offshore ocean and 
Long Island sound installations, not 
lakes, rivers, and streams. 

Second, inertial navigation technology 
for STOL. 

Third, aircraft trailing vortex re- 
search. 

Fourth, study ways to improve flow of 
airfield traffic. 

The committee is also recommending 
additional funds in the amount of 
$2,200,000 for further research in guid- 
ance, control, and information systems. 

These added funds would be applied 
to three main areas: Basic research, 
avionics technology, and digital elec- 
tronics control systems. For basic re- 
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search additional work would be con- 
centrated on design information for 
automated aircraft operations to reduce 
pilot workload. This is especially impor- 
tant in connection with flight paths re- 
quired for noise reduction, increased 
traffic, and adverse weather. In avionics 
technology space-developed electronic 
concepts are being applied to avionic 
systems to increase economy and safety 
of aircraft operation. NASA will initiate 
the second phase of a program to replace 
modified Apollo equipment with ad- 
vanced hardware. 

An additional $3,500,000 for materials 
and structures has also been recom- 
mended which would be divided between 
three areas: Refractory metals and coat- 
ings for noise suppression, application 
studies of composite materials, and non- 
destructive evaluation studies for air- 
craft structures. 

I have spoken at some great length 
about the need for an additional $25 
million in the aeronautical research and 
technology area. I feel that it is ex- 
tremely important to the future of this 
Nation’s position in world aviation to 
continue to move forward with a vigor- 
ous program of aeronautical research. 

In all of the areas of advanced re- 
search and technology the funding level 
as well as the NASA budget is below the 
recommended amount by the President’s 
space task group report conducted in 
September 1969 which means that if 
these funds are not approved, we will 
not only fail to carry out an efficient 
program, but we will in effect fall seri- 
ously behind in our aerospace work. I 
need not remind this committee that the 
balance-of-payment contribution to 
this country’s lagging exports is approxi- 
mately $4 billion per year by the aircraft 
industry alone. Surely this committee 
would see fit to supply these modest sums 
to maintain this healthy export item. 

NUCLEAR PROPULSION 


In the area of nuclear rocket develop- 
ment the committee finds it is in the 
position of saving a program that has 
been highly successful and would pro- 
vide this Nation with the needed propul- 
sion capability for the next 20 years at 
least, to keep us foremost in space. This 
program was reduced by the administra- 
tion as a money-saving gesture; however, 
in reality it would only result in a loss 
of the trained manpower teams that 
now exist and would place our country 
in its historical position of being second 
best in thrust capability. It seems to me 
that we should learn that power in space 
is the key to our future successful domi- 
nance there. 

We have reviewed the needs, the capa- 
bility, advantages, and disadvantages 
each year of the NERVA rocket. The 
hearings are filled with testimony on the 
reasons why we should proceed with 
this development. However, to review 
these arguments briefly, nuclear propul- 
sion makes a large amount of propul- 
sive energy available for a variety of mis- 
sion possibilities. The advantages fall 
into several categories: First, extend the 
range of mission possibilities utilizing 
currently available first-stage boosters— 
Saturn V, second, make feasible some 
near-earth missions that would other- 
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wise be impractical with chemical pro- 
pulsion means—missions involving orbit 
plane changes over long time periods and 
large angles—and third, increase the 
probability of mission success because 
of simplicity of design and ruggedness. 

This development provides an upper 
stage capability having a thrust duration 
hours long—up to 10 hours is the design 
objective—rather than minutes which 
is a current limitation of chemical rock- 
ets. Utilizing fully this large thrust capa- 
bility, we can limit the number of upper 
stages required for a mission and we can 
transport much larger payloads, This 
capability thereby reduces the number of 
launches required to place large payloads 
into orbit. The NERVA engine then of- 
fers a thruster which can do a variety of 
missions. Its propulsive force and long 
burn time should satisfy the space pro- 
gram needs for many years ahead. 

This year’s testimony highlights the 
cost savings that could be attained with 
the NERVA. For example, the estimated 
cost per pound in lunar orbit for the 
Apollo program is about $6,000. With a 
reusable NERVA making six reuses, this 
figure is lowered to $600—assuming shut- 
tle payload cost in earth orbit of $100 per 
pound—and goes lower with subsequent 
reuse. 

Further, this program is about 50 per- 
cent complete. The technology required 
to begin the stage design and construc- 
tion has been proven. We should not 
stop at this time and lose the research 
work that has been performed to date, 
particularly since our past experience has 
shown that the national program has 
been limited by our thrust capability. I 
believe that we would be remiss and that 
the country would suffer in the long run 
if we did not continue this development. 
This continuation prevents a crash pro- 
gram development some time in the fu- 
ture and it will give us experience in us- 
ing this new technology at a lower cost 
regardless of the direction our space pro- 
gram takes in the future. I strongly urge 
the continuation of this work. 

Numerous comparisons of costs be- 
tween nuclear and chemical rockets have 
been made. The substantial potential sav- 
ings in space transportation costs relat- 
ing to use of nuclear rockets in the sin- 
gle-use—expendable—mode. Studies of 
reusable systems, such as those described 
in the space task group report, also re- 
veal that significant potential savings 
could result from NERVA applications. 
For example, a reusable nuclear stage 
to transport a 119,000 pound payload 
from earth orbit to lunar orbit and re- 
turn without payload would weigh about 
370,000 pounds, including 280,000 pounds 
of propellant. A hypothetical correspond- 
ing chemical stage would weigh about 
800,000 pounds, including about 700,000 
pounds of propellant. Because the nu- 
clear stage requires less propellant than 
the chemical stage, a significant cost ben- 
efit would result from the reduced re- 
quirement to transport propellants to 
earth orbit. Over 10 missions, the sav- 
ings would be about $400 million, as- 
suming a cost of $100 per pound for 
earth-to-orbit transportation. If the 
costs of earth-to-orbit transportation are 


higher, the savings would be greater. In 
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terms of total recurring costs, it is esti- 
mated that chemical propulsion would be 
about 65 to 75 percent more costly than 
nuclear propulsion, 

NASA’s budget request for the nuclear 
power and propulsion program for fiscal 
year 1972 is $27,720,000. This amount 
represents a substantial reduction from 
the $55,200,000 for fiscal year 1971 and 
the $55,269,000 program for fiscal year 
1970. 

Part of this program is the NERVA 
nuclear rocket engine. NASA should be 
permitted to proceed with development 
of the NERVA engine at a rate efficiently 
timed to the development of the space 
shuttle transportation system. To avoid 
loss of skilled people, inefficiency and in- 
creased total program costs resulting 
from a stretch out, an increase in the nu- 
clear propulsion program of $39,900,000 
is recommended—to be used only for this 
program. 

This action has been taken based 
upon the significant advance in propul- 
sion capability represented by the 
NERVA system. The advantages of nu- 
clear propulsion over the alternative 
chemical propulsion system are the high 
payload performance, propulsion effi- 
ciency, and versatility. The NERVA sys- 
tem will provide greater than twice the 
specific impulse—power—of the most 
advanced chemical rockets. This power 
will be required in missions involving 
high energy, long duration, and large 
payloads. 

In operation, the NERVA will be built 
into a reusable, long endurance nuclear 
stage as an integral part of a new capa- 
bility for space transportation. The sys- 
tem will be used for a great variety of 
purposes including moving men, space- 
craft, and supplies between earth orbit 
and lunar orbit, between low earth orbit 
and geosynchronous orbit, unmanned 
missions to the nearby planets for re- 
turning samples, and fast unmanned 
missions to the distant planets. 

In essence, the NERVA should increase 
payloads, reduce trip times and provide 
great reliability for the successful com- 
pletion of missions. It is, in fact, this 
country’s only program to develop a sig- 
nificant advance in space propulsion ca- 
pability in the next decade or two. 

In testimony before this Committee, 
NASA has emphasized that the $15 mil- 
lion budget request for fiscal year 1972 
would commit the NERVA development 
program to a holding action and would 
result in a two-third’s reduction in force 
by the contractor organizations. The 
$39,900,000 budget increase is required 
as a means by which to capitalize on the 
technology developed and permit con- 
tinued work on components, fuel reactor, 
and engine systems in an integrated and 
efficiently phased manner. On this basis, 
it is estimated that the first development 
test of a NERVA design reactor can take 
place in 1973 with the test of the first 
complete developmental engine late in 
1974. It is further estimated that the 
NERVA engine could be available for its 
first flight test in the 1978-79 time pe- 
riod and be operationally qualified in the 
very early 1980’s. 

During the past 2 years, the nuclear 
propulsion program has largely been 
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engaged in the design and development 
of a flight-rated NERVA engine. The 
achievements of the program have pro- 
vided a sound technological foundation 
for the development of the advanced, 
high-performance propulsion system. 
Eighteen rocket reactors have been tested 
and two experimental engines have been 
operated. Over 14 hours of system oper- 
ating experience has been accumulated, 
including more than 4 hours at or near 
design power. Fiscal year 1971 activity, 
in particular, resulted in a final baseline 
design for the engine. 

The increased funding would be used 
for the following tasks: 

Development of critical components, 
including the reactor shield, reflector, 
pressure vessel, and other associated 
components and subsystems. 

Fabrication of the first ground test 
reactor and engine. 

Initiation of experiments, instrumenta- 
tion, and engine thrust structure designs. 
TRACKING AND DATA ACQUISITION 

This year the bill before you includes 
$264 million for tracking and data ac- 
quisition, an essential program which 
needs little explanation. 

The tracking and data acquisition pro- 
gram in NASA is one of the unsung 
heroes of our space program, and very 
little comes out in our reporting of this 
essential element of the space program. 
Rarely do we emphasize the vital neces- 
sity to receive all of the intricate elec- 
tronic signals that provide the essential 
data to tell us the value and performance 
of our space effort. Signals indicating the 
body functions, the necessary guidance 
changes and the quality of the essential 
life support elements of a spacecraft 
are given to us almost instantaneously 
and presented in a form whereby im- 
mediate action can be taken by the 
trained controllers on the ground or in 
the spacecraft. The value of this essen- 
tial work can never be overemphasized, 
and I am pleased to see that NASA in- 
tends to pursue further automation of 
their systems. In time we will be able to 
observe all of the spacecraft and mission 
parameters and at the same time note 
the corrections and changes that are 
being incorporated from our previous set 
computer program. I am pleased to com- 
mend NASA on the quality and compe- 
tence of their tracking and data acquisi- 
tion team. 

TECHNOLOGY UTILIZATION 


All of us are acutely aware of the 
valuable outputs that have resulted from 
the space program and that have been 
transferred to our commercial commu- 
nity. A large portion of this activity with- 
in NASA is carried out within the tech- 
nology utilization program. Over the 
years the Congress has strongly sup- 
ported the technology utilization pro- 
gram. The committee has taken this posi- 
tion because it firmly believes in the basic 
principle behind the technology utiliza- 
tion effort: scientific, technological, and 
management knowledge developed with 
public funds and support should be made 
available to the public for its benefit as 
quickly and efficiently as possible. It is 
believed that this knowledge should be 
readily accessible to all potential users, 
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whether a major corporation, a small 
businessman, a school, or a private citi- 
zen. Among the specific objectives of the 
technology utilization program are: 

First, to increase the return on the na- 
tional investment in aerospace R. & D. by 
encouraging additional uses of the 
knowledge gained. 

Second, to shorten the time gap be- 
tween the discovery of new knowledge 
and its effective use in the marketplace. 

Third, to aid the movement of new 
knowledge across industry, scientific dis- 
cipline and geographic boundaries. 

Fourth, to contribute to finding better 
ways of transferring technology from its 
points of origin to its points of potential 
use. 

During the past few years the tech- 
nology utilization program has concen- 
trated a good part of its effort in the 
medical area. This has included im- 
proved instruments, diagnostic tech- 
niques, surgical techniques and medical 
systems management. More recently 
there has been a turning toward work 
in public sector problems: water pollu- 
tion, air pollution, crime, transportation, 
housing construction and rehabilitation, 
and mine safety. It is in large degree to 
support additional work in these areas 
that the committee strongly recommends 
an additional $2.000,000, for a total of 
$6,000,000. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


The fiscal year 1972 construction pro- 
gram is minimal. NASA requested $56,- 
300,000 and the committee added one 
project to the request and is recommend- 
ing that a total of $58,630,000 be author- 
ized for facilities. 

The NASA request of $56.3 million com- 
pares to $24.9 million appropriated in fis- 
cal year 1971 and $50.1 million in fiscal 
year 1970. 

Major budget activities to be supported 
by the 1972 construction program in- 
clude: Manned space flight, $20 million; 
scientific investigations in space, $15.2 
million; aeronautical research and tech- 
nology, $6.5 million; and other activities, 
$16.93 million. 

Aside from rehabilitation and modifi- 
cation work at all field centers amount- 
ing to $10 million, and advance planning 
and design authorization for future con- 
struction—$3.5 million—the total con- 
sruction programs consists of only seven 
projects. These represent $45.13 million 
or about three-fourths of the total. 

The major projects involve the mod- 
ernization of a large wind tunnel at the 
Ames Research Center in California— 
$6.5 million; improvements to two launch 
areas at the Kennedy Space Center in 
Florida—$15.2 million; the first incre- 
ment of facilities in support of the space 
shuttle to provide an engine test capa- 
bility and thermal protection research 
facilities at six different locations—$20 
million; powerplant replacements at two 
tracking stations—$.6 million; and the 
relocation of the Application Technology 
Satellite Ground Support Station to a 
site to be selected in Western Europe— 
$.5 million. 

There has been much debate and con- 
troversy over the siting of facilities to 
support the shuttle program. I have in- 
sisted that NASA use existing Federal 
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facilities to the maximum extent possi- 
ble to meet these needs. For 2 succes- 
sive years the committee has taken a 
strong position in this regard, insisting 
that no new facilities be contemplated 
until exhaustive studies have been made 
to determine the capability of existing 
physical plant to meet the shuttle pro- 
gram requirements. 

NASA is moving in this direction. The 
$20 million included in this year’s con- 
struction program for shuttle engine and 
thermal protection research and test fa- 
cilities will be used to modify existing 
facilities at the Mississippi test facility, 
the Arnold Engineering Development 
Center in Tennessee, the Ames and Lang- 
ley Research Centers, and the Manned 
Spacecraft Center at Houston. These are 
urgent needs to conduct research on the 
“pacing” items for the shuttle program. 
I plan to continue to insist that existing 
facilities be used to meet future shuttle 
program needs. We must use what we 
have before any consideration is given to 
expanding our capital plant further. 

The program also includes $10 million 
as the third increment of a comprehen- 
sive plan to upgrade the NASA physical 
plant, to enhance its broad usefulness, 
and to reduce the large backlog of defer- 
red maintenance now facing the agency. 
The rehabilitation and modification 
package also includes $3 million for items 
involved in the prevention and control 
of air and water pollution at the NASA 
field centers. 

Also included in the fiscal year 1972 
construction program is $3.5 million to 
support field installation master plan- 
ning, special engineering studies, pre- 
liminary engineering reports for future 
construction projects, and the design and 
specification work for authorized con- 
struction projects. 

As I mentioned previously, the com- 
mittee added one project to the NASA 
request. This project will implement 
phase I of a plan to modernize and ex- 
pand the visitor’s information center at 
the Kennedy Space Center. This project 
had originally been proposed by NASA 
but was eliminated in the budget review 
process by the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

I have long considered that the exist- 
ing public information and education 
outlet at the Kennedy Space Center is 
inadequate not only to meet the existing 
visitor load, but to meet an anticipated 
increase of 600,000 additional visitors per 
year. I believe that an improved and ex- 
panded facility could contribute a great 
deal to a better public understanding and 
appreciation of the space program. This 
work should be initiated without delay. 

RESEARCH AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


The NASA authorization request for 
research and program management for 
fiscal year 1972 totaled $697,350,000. Our 
committee is recommending an increase 
of $9.5 million, raising the level of the 
amount to be authorized to $706,850,000. 

This is the part of the annual bill that 
provides the civil service staff necessary 
for in-house research, and to plan, man- 
age, and support the research and de- 
velopment program. It also provides an 
operational capability to the laboratories 
and facilities such as logistic support— 
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travel, transportation, maintenance and 
operation of facilities—and technical and 
administrative support. 

The research and program manage- 
ment account, although providing for the 
cost of operating and maintaining the 
NASA institutional base, is not an “over- 
head” account per se. But rather it pays 
for the NASA people and institutional 
services which get NASA’s work done. 

Over 70 percent of the research and 
program appropriation is used to pay 
salaries and related benefits for civil 
service employees. The balance is needed 
for the other support necessary to 
operate and maintain the institutional 
base. 

NASA personnel, consisting of a large 
body of scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians, plus a much smaller group of 
administrative personnel, together with 
the laboratories and specialized facilities, 
provide the Nation with a formidable 
capability to plan, manage, and support 
the research and development program. 

These are the people, who together 
with those in the universities, indus- 
trial companies, and other government 
agencies, compose the complex team 
which has achieved some of man’s most 
outstanding technological advances dur- 
ing these past 12 years. 

Professional scientists and engineers 
comprise almost 45 percent of the NASA 
work force. Technicians make up an- 
other 27 percent. The balance is made 
up of professional administrative and 
clerical personnel. 

However, the in-house capability of 
NASA is gradually being weakened by 
repeated cutbacks in personnel. The peak 
employment in NASA was reached in 
July 1967 when 34,126 personnel were on 
the rolls. The manning levels for the 
Agency will drop to 28,850 by the end of 
fiscal year 1972. 

The original NASA authorization re- 
quest had envisioned a reduction of 1,500 
additional personnel during fiscal year 
1972. The special analyses, budget of the 
United States indicates that by Execu- 
tive order reductions in personnel are 
to be effected in four departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. 
These were a 1.6-percent reduction in 
Department of Defense; a 3.0-percent re- 
duction in the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department; a 21-percent re- 
duction in the Agency for International 
Development; and a 5-percent reduction 
in NASA. The personnel strengths of 
practically all other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government re- 
fiect increases for fiscal year 1972 over 
the 1971 levels. 

I have been very concerned over the 
critical erosion of our skilled scientists 
and engineers who are engaged in aero- 
nautical and basic research. 

What is particularly disturbing to me 
is the mandatory cut of 500 scientists and 
engineers that will occur in the Office of 
Advanced Research and Technology. 
This is very imprudent. Research and 
development, especially in advanced 
basic and applied sciences, are the heart 
and soul of NASA’s future. These are the 
sole source of the technologies that will 
be essential in the not too distant future 
to make possible the success of NASA's 
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other programs that are now budgeted 
and ongoing. Cutting the personnel of 
the Office of Advanced Research and 
Technology is analogous to giving medi- 
cine to a patient that will cure a current 
disease but will eventually kill him. 

Let me give you a specific example. At 
Westinghouse Astronuclear Laboratory, 
where very important research is going 
on, 910 people are working on NERVA. 
The present budget level requested by 
the administration will force the reduc- 
tion of that staff to 180. In effect, West- 
inghouse, for all practical purposes, will 
have to forget about making any real 
progress. Furthermore, the overall 
NERVA program will have to be cut from 
2,500 people to 800. 

These people in Westinghouse and in 
NASA are uniquely gifted and talented 
scientists and engineers who will scatter 
to the four winds. At some future date 
when it becomes necessary, NASA will 
never be able to reassemble them, or 
others equally capable, without greatly 
increased costs and loss of time to the 
program. The intent of the committee is 
to keep the NERVA team as it is present- 
ly constituted—which is already slimmed 
down—and maintain an even tempo of 
research and development to preserve 
the investment this country has already 
made in nuclear propulsion. 

It was for these reasons that I pro- 
posed an amendment to add $4.5 million 
to the NASA request for research and 
program management to prevent a fur- 
ther deterioration of that capability. 
This amendment will permit the reten- 
tion of 500 personnel. My amendment 
carried and is now in the bill under con- 
sideration. 

Likewise, of equal concern to me is 
the effect of the drain of scientists and 
engineers on our Nation’s technical ca- 
pability occasioned by the rapid decline 
in annual funding for the space pro- 
gram. The committee heard testimony 
to the effect that young people entering 
academic pursuits are no longer being 
attracted to the space program because 
of the uncertainty of the future of 
space. Also, statistics show that the aver- 
age age of the scientist and engineer in 
NASA is increasing at the rate of eight 
tenths of a year annually, indicating 
that the rate of young people entering 
the space program has declined consid- 
erably. 

The inability of NASA, because of 
Governmentwide and often blindman 
power policies known to us all, to inject 
new and young blood into its research 
staff is a grave problem. The gradual 
rise in the average age of the scientific 
and development personnel has very 
threatening implications to the future. 
The young people are the innovators, the 
challengers of the status quo, of the set 
procedures, of traditional research ap- 
proaches. These are the people coming 
out of the engineering and science 
schools of our universities that NASA 
needs and needs now. To me it is the 
height of illogic to expect NASA’s ad- 
vanced research to continue to be where 
it is supposed to be—in the vanguard 
of science—5 or 10 years from now 
under the present circumstances. With- 
out the young scientist and engineer, 
that just will not happen. 
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I proposed an amendment which was 
adopted by the committee and is now in 
the bill before you which adds $1 million 
to the research and program manage- 
ment request to bolster the summer 
training program for young people. This 
will provide an additional 800 summer 
trainee positions for high school and 
college students. Hopefully this will en- 
courage more young people to select 
space engineering and science as their 
careers. 

Another area that has concerned me 
for some time is the NASA public affairs 
effort. I do not believe that NASA has 
done a particularly good job in convey- 
ing to the general public the true story 
of space, particularly the benefits derived 
from this program. There has been too 
much emphasis placed on the spectacular 
aspects of the space effort and not 
enough on the practical benefits derived 
from our space endeavors. 

I believe that while public enthusiasm 
over space appears to have waned, there 
is still great interest in this Nation’s 
space endeavors, particularly as they 
affect the individual and his well-being. 
I am sure that the American public will 
support the space program, but only if 
the true story of space and its related 
benefits are more effectively brought 
home. 

Our public affairs effort needs to be 
bolstered and reoriented so that the man 
on the street knows more about what 
our space effort means. The committee 
has adopted my amendment to add $4 
million to the NASA request for public 
affairs to strengthen the Agency’s effort 
in explaining the practical benefits of the 
space program to the public. 

In my opinion the $706,850,000 included 
in this bill for research and program 
management is the minimum necessary 
to maintain our institutional base and 
our space research capability. Any re- 
ductions below this level will have a 
serious and far-reaching effect on our 
future stature as the leading nation of 
the space age. 

In conclusion, I would like to sum- 
marize the action taken by me in 
committee. I added seven major amend- 
ments providing for an increase in 
authorization of $123 million. 

With respect to the Office of Manned 
Space Flight Programs, my amendments 
proposed increases for the Skylab and 
space shuttle programs. I proposed an 
amendment to increase the Skylab pro- 
gram funding from $535.4 million to 
$580.4 million—an increase of $45 mil- 
lion. The amendment was to provide a 
second Skylab mission in addition to an 
astronaut rescue capability. The com- 
mitee approved the full amount proposed. 

The space shuttle amendment, which 
I also proposed, was to provide an in- 
crease in funding in order to support 
advanced research in critical system 
technology. The amendment recom- 
mended an increase in the NASA request 
of $100 million to a new figure of $130 
million—an addition of $30 million. The 
committee finally approved a reduced 
increase of $25 million, making the final 
space shuttle program funding for fiscal 
year 1972, $125 million. A further amend- 
ment to the NASA budget which I recom- 
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mended added $8.5 million, bringing the 
NASA request of $1.5 million to a total 
of $10 million. The full proposed increase 
was approved by the committee. The 
money will provide for continued ad- 
vanced planning and analysis related to 
future space missions. 

In the advanced research and tech- 
nology areas, major discussion centered 
upon the amendment proposing an in- 
crease fcr the nuclear power and propul- 
sion program. The budget amendment 
submitted by myself requested an in- 
crease of $39.9 million. The original 
NASA request was $27.72 million, with 
the recommendation making the revised 
figure $67.62 million. The proposed in- 
crease included adding $35 million for the 
NERVA program, bringing the NASA re- 
quest of $9.9 million to $44.9 million; 
adding $3 million for nuclear propul- 
sion research and technology, bringing 
the NASA request of $5 million to $8 
million; and adding $1.9 million to the 
nuclear rocket development station oper- 
ation, bringing the NASA request of $0.1 
million to $2 million. The full amount 
recommended in the amendment was 
approved by the committee. 

Two other amendments which I pro- 
posed were also approved by the com- 
mittee. One provided for a $2 million in- 
crease in the area of technology utiliza- 
tion. This raised the original amount of 
$4 million to $6 million. Work in this 
area provides for the transfer of space 
technology and techniques to the public 
sector. The second amendment provided 
for the retention of critical personnel at 
the Ames, Langley, and Lewis Centers. 
The amendment proposed adding $4.5 
million to the NASA request of $205,338 
million, bringing the new total to 
$209.838 million. 

Another of my amendments which was 
approved by the committee was to pro- 
vide for an expanded summer training 
program for high school age students. All 
11 major NASA centers throughout this 
country will participate in this program. 
One million dollars were added to the 
NASA request of $332,005,000, making 
the new total $333,005,000. 

A final amendment concerned public 
affairs activities. The committee ap- 
proved my $4 million amendment which 
will be used to permit NASA greater par- 
ticipation in public affairs and to en- 
hance the public’s understanding of the 
agency. The original public affairs budg- 
et was raised from $7,144,000 to $11,144,- 
000 by the amendment. 

This, then, is the program included in 
the bill, H.R. 7109, now before us. It will 
support the conviction that the ground- 
work for future, more diversified and 
productive activities must be laid, al- 
though in more modest aspects. 

The fiscal year 1972 NASA authoriza- 
tion bill outlines a national space 
program that will be continued at a slow, 
iss ‘agar? pace at a moderate funding 
evel. 

There are no crash programs included, 
but rather wide ranging space goals for 
the 1970’s. These goals are exploration, 
the gathering of scientific knowledge and 
the practical applications of the lessons 
of space to life on earth. 

The $3,433,850,000 to be authorized for 
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the space program in fiscal year 1972 is 
less than 1% percent of the total na- 
tional budget. It is not as much as 
should be provided, but it will move the 
Nation forward in space, but at a danger- 
ously marginal pace. 

I recommend the passage of H.R. 7109 
as votec out by the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. KARTH). 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 7109, the NASA au- 
thorization bill for fiscal year 1972. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Space Science and Applications, I shall 
have some remarks about NASA’s un- 
manned space flight program. I would 
like to begin, however, by making some 
general comments about the national 
space program as a whole. 

Each year for the last 6 years, we have 
witnessed a decline in the space budget, 
from a high of more than $5 billion in 
fiscal year 1965 to the present level of 
funding, slightly more than $3 billion for 
the current fiscal year. Combined em- 
ployment by Government and industry 
in support of the space program has de- 
clined even more dramatically from a 
peak of approximately 420,000 persons in 
1967 to about 140,000 persons today. The 
resulting unemployment of thousands of 
highly trained scientists and engineers 
is a matter of great importance to the 
Nation as a whole, not to mention the 
personal hardships visited upon the in- 
dividuals involved. The aerospace indus- 
try is in a severe state of distress at the 
present time, partly because of the re- 
duced level of funding of the space pro- 
gram. 

It is noteworthy that this contraction 
of the American effort in space has been 
accompanied by a significantly increased 
effort by the Soviet Union. It is now es- 
timated that the Soviet Union is current- 
ly devoting the equivalent of more than 
$5 billion, perhaps as much as $6 billion, 
annually in its space program. Thus, it 
appears that the Russians are investing 
almost twice the resources in their space 
effort, in absolute terms, as is the United 
States. When one considers the magni- 
tude of their investment relative to the 
gross national product of the Soviet 
Union, which is approximately one-half 
of that of the United States, the relative 
importance the two nations place on 
space exploration is truly astonishing. 

The degree of emphasis by the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics can be illustrated in other 
ways. For example, during calendar year 
1970 the NASA launch rate was only 
about one-third of that of the Soviet 
Union. This constitutes almost a precise 
reversal of the relative launch rates of 
the two nations 5 or 6 years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear 
that it is not my position either that we 
should undertake to turn the aerospace 
industry into a modern, high skill WPA, 
or that we should be guided in determin- 
ing the appropriate level of effort for the 
United States by what the Soviet Union 
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undertakes to do in space. Rather, our 
national space program should be as- 
sessed on its merits, on its contributions 
to the advancement of science and tech- 
nology. and, most especially, on the basis 
of its potential benefits to the quality of 
life on earth. 

Iam convinced that the investment of 
public resources in the space program to 
date has been more than justified by the 
results. Accordingly, I regret that the 
proposed NASA budget for fiscal year 
1972 must be described as austere, and 
will preclude undertaking many meri- 
torious experiments in space. Further- 
more, I look forward to the day when the 
leaders of this wealthy Nation will again 
determine that it is in the best interests 
of our people, and all mankind, to in- 
crease its investment in this worthy pro- 
gram. 

Turning now to the work of the Sub- 
committee on Space Science and Appli- 
cations which I have the honor to chair, 
the NASA budget request for fiscal year 
1972 represents an increase of approxi- 
mately $187 million over the current fis- 
cal year. This increase is largely attribu- 
table to the funding requirements of the 
Viking project, the most ambitious plan- 
etary exploration project ever under- 
taken by NASA. 

Approved by Congress during the past 
2 years, Viking is designed to softland two 
complex instrumented devices on the sur- 
face of Mars in 1976, the year of the U.S. 
bicentennial. The objectives of the proj- 
ect are to conduct biological, chemical, 
and physical observations and measure- 
ments on the Martian surface in order to 
increase our understanding of the origin 
and evolution of the solar system, with 
special emphasis on the possible existence 
of extraterrestrial life, past, present, or 
future. 

The planetary exploration program 
also includes a number of other projects. 
This year, two Mariner spacecraft were 
launched to Mars with the objective of 
orbiting the red planet for 90 days, and 
thereby achieving a very thorough re- 
connaissance of the planet, mapping 
about 70 percent of its surface and ob- 
serving seasonal changes and other dy- 
namic processes. Unfortunately, due to a 
launch vehicle failure, the first of these 
two missions was lost. The second Mari- 
ner is now on its way to Mars. Its ex- 
pected arrival date is next November. It 
is hoped that most of the data expected 
from both missions will be achieved by 
this single spacecraft. 

In 1973, NASA will launch a Mariner 
spacecraft to the vicinity of Venus where 
a number of scientific observations will be 
made, particularly of its atmosphere. 
Then, utilizing the gravity-assist tech- 
nique, the same spacecraft will be accel- 
erated on a trajectory to the vicinity of 
Mercury to provide our first closeup ob- 
servations of the planet nearest to the 
Sun. Very little is now known about the 
physical characteristics of Mercury, and 
the 1973 mission is therefore of great 
scientific interest. 

A second major program of the Office 
of Space Science and Applications is the 
physics and astronomy program, Using a 
wide variety of devices and techniques, 
this program seeks to explore our space 
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environment in order to understand its 
nature and the physical processes that 
shape it. The knowledge that is acquired 
will ultimately help in the solution of the 
many practical problems of men living on 
the surface of the Earth. 

Because the Sun is such an essential 
part of the ecological system here on 
Earth, a major portion of the physics and 
astronomy program is devoted to gather- 
ing information and increasing our un- 
derstanding of the dynamic processes of 
the Sun, and all aspects of the Sun-Earth 
relationship. It is well understood that 
the Sun is the source of all energy on 
Earth, and that without the Sun's radia- 
tions, life could not exist on Earth. The 
role of the Sun as a source of heat and 
light for photosynthesis is well under- 
stood; it is the basis for all food produc- 
tion. The Sun’s radiations also are known 
to have a controlling influence on the dy- 
namics of our atmosphere, the hydrolog- 
ical cycle, the magnetosphere which 
surrounds the Earth, and many other 
physical and chemical processes. Surely, 
extending man’s understanding of the 
unique relationship between the Sun and 
our home planet is at once both scien- 
tifically important and invested with 
practical consequences. It is not beyond 
the realm of possibility that this research 
will someday form the basis for man 
gaining a measure of control over the 
Earth’s environment, and may even lead 
to the design of a radically new power 
source for use by men here on Earth. 

The major project for study of the Sun 
during the ll-year period of the solar 
activity cycle is the Orbiting Solar Ob- 
servatory—OSO—project. Six OSO 
spacecraft have been launched since 1962 
which have discovered many phenomena 
that have laid the ground work for great- 
ly enhanced understanding of solar proc- 
esses. Four additional OSO’s will be 
launched through the mid-1970’s. 

Astronomy is one of the oldest recog- 
nized scientific disciplines. The study of 
the universe, its nature, and evolution, is 
recognized as one of the most demanding 
and rewarding of scientific endeavors. 
Now that men are able to place instru- 
ments above the Earth's absorbing and 
obscuring atmosphere, the science of as- 
tronomy is making enormous strides. 

Astronomical observations are made 
from highflying airplanes, with instru- 
ments carried aloft by balloons, by sound- 
ing rocket experiments, and with satel- 
lites which orbit the Earth. All these tools 
of the space age have contributed greatly 
to the advancement of the science of 
astronomy. 

The Orbiting Astronomical Observa- 
tory—OAO—project has achieved only 
one success out of the three launch at- 
tempts made to date. Yet, scientists as- 
sure us that the one successful space- 
craft has provided data which will oc- 
cupy astronomers for years to come, hav- 
ing added a new dimension to the science 
of astronomy by opening up a large 
window in the electromagnetic spectrum 
that was unavailable during centuries of 
ground-based astronomy. It is expected 
that research and theoretical studies 
based upon the OAO data will provide 
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much deeper insights into the nature and 
evolution of the universe. The fourth and 
last of the OAO series will carry a 36-inch 
telescope aloft next year. 

Whereas the OAO experiments are in 
the ultraviolet range of the electromag- 
netic spectrum, a new spacecraft, pro- 
posed for the first time this year, called 
the High Energy Astronomical Observa- 
tory—HEAO—will make observations 
in different regions of the spectrum, spe- 
cifically in the X-ray and gamma ray 
portions. In addition, HEAO will measure 
cosmic ray fluxes, The National Academy 
of Sciences’ summer study on scientific 
priorities in the space program rated 
HEAO the highest priority project in 
space astronomy. Such new discoveries 
as quasars, pulsars, and neutron stars, 
little understood today, will be the sub- 
ject of intense investigation by HEAO 
and other devices launched into space. 

The relatively smaller, less complex, 
and less expensive spacecraft called Ex- 
plorers continue to be used effectively 
both for initial discovery of scientific 
phenomena, and for development of ex- 
periments. Many of the instruments ul- 
timately flown on the large observatory 
class spacecraft have been tried first on 
Explorers. 

Explorers also have made it possible 
for NASA to engage in cooperative scien- 
tific missions with other countries. A pat- 
tern has been established whereby each 
cooperating foreign partner normally 
provides the spacecraft and much of the 
scientific payload, while NASA provides 
some of the experiments, the launch ve- 
hicle, and tracking and data acquisition 
facilities. 

Finally, the so-called suborbital pro- 
grams involve instruments flown aboard 
specially outfitted aircraft, launched with 
sounding rockets and carried aloft by 
balloons, 

Sounding rockets are indispensable 
devices since they constitute the primary 
means for measuring vertical profiles of 
the atmosphere and for obtaining other 
geophysical data at altitudes below 80 
miles where use of satellites is imprac- 
ticable. They have been especially effec- 
tive when used to complement physics 
and astronomy observations by satellites 
in the performance of coordinated 
investigations. 

Since the level of effort in sounding 
rockets has declined somewhat, and be- 
cause the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee is convinced of the value of both 
sounding rockets and balloon experi- 
ments, a total of $244 million has been 
added to the administration’s request of 
$19 million for these important activities. 

I would now like to turn my attention 
to the program which I consider to be po- 
tentially the most beneficial and most 
economically productive of all NASA’s 
endeavors—the Space Applications Pro- 
gram. This view is shared by the vast ma- 
jority of my colleagues on the Science 
and Astronautics Committee. 

Everyone knows that satellite systems 
have already revolutionized interconti- 
nental communications in the short time 
since the first experimental communi- 
cations satellites were launched about a 
decade ago, Progress has been so rapid 
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that today a commercial system provides 
reliable, cost-effective communications to 
people around the globe: truly, an 
achievement impossible to conceive a few 
years ago. An international consortium 
including 79 nations has evolved, and 
agreements have been reached for the 
operation of an expanding global com- 
munications system in the years to come. 
To get so many nations to agree on any- 
thing is a remarkable, perhaps unprece- 
dented, feat. This cooperative spirit 
alone demonstrates the capacity for good 
inherent in space activities. 

The science and technology of the 
space age have also placed within man’s 
grasp the tools for understanding the 
physics of the earth’s atmosphere, and 
for achieving improved, longer range 
predictions of the earth’s weather. Ulti- 
mately, meteorological satellite systems 
may provide the basis for weather modi- 
fication and control. 

Again, the space program has provided 
an opportunity for the United States to 
cooperate with other nations in an inter- 
national effort to study the dynamics of 
the atmosphere, and the international 
world weather program is the result. 
Among other activities, the global atmos- 
pheric research program—GARP—is be- 
ing planned to conduct a comprehensive 
program of research focused on acquiring 
a better scientific understanding of the 
earth’s atmosphere to be incorporated in 
mathematical models. 

Perhaps the single most important of 
the applications satellite projects is the 
Earth Resources Technology Satellite— 
ERTS. This committee has urged NASA 
to undertake development of an earth 
resources survey spacecraft for several 
years. It now appears that NASA finally 
has a minimal effort underway. Two 
ERTS spacecraft are scheduled for 
launch in 1972 and 1973. These research 
and development satellites are designed 
to determine the extent to which remote 
sensors in orbiting spacecraft can help 
mankind to manage the finite natural re- 
sources available to him. 

With appropriate sensors in space we 
shall be able to inventory known re- 
sources, locate undiscovered resources, 
and ultimately develop a global manage- 
ment system. It will be possible to moni- 
tor the health of the earth’s vast stands 
of timber, to prospect for deposits of 
petroleum and minerals, to conduct 
periodic crop inventories, and to assist 
in the development of the ocean’s re- 
sources. The economic benefits to be 
derived from such a system have been 
estimated at billions of dollars annually. 
If ever a program could be justified on 
the basis of economic gains, it is the 
earth resources survey program. 

Cooperative programs have already 
been worked out by our Government with 
Brazil, Mexico, and Canada. There is 
every reason to believe that an opera- 
tional earth resources program in the 
future will be of great value to the peo- 
ples of nations around the globe, and will 
therefore lead to cooperative efforts on a 
much broader scale than heretofore. 

Advanced space applications systems 
are currently being studied and these 
will lead to more effective navigation and 
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air traffic control systems in the future, 
direct television broadcasting, enhanced 
weather prediction, and even telephonic 
communications at a fraction of today’s 
costs. 

As noted in the report which accom- 
panies the bill under consideration, each 
year since the mid-1960’s the Science and 
Astronautics Committee has strongly 
recommended greater emphasis be placed 
on space applications. Our committee be- 
lieves that this program, more than any 
other, engenders public support for the 
space program as a whole, and that it 
deserves much greater emphasis and fi- 
a support than it has received to 

ate. 

Four years ago the National Academy 
of Sciences concluded that it was in the 
national interest to invest a minimum 
of $200 million, and perhaps as much as 
$300 million, in the space applications 
program annually. The members of our 
committee concurred in that recommen- 
dation. Unfortunately, NASA has dem- 
onstrated that it has rejected this con- 
clusion by the most prestigious scientific 
body in the United States. While the 
annual expenditure for applications will 
exceed $180 million in fiscal year 1972 
this amount represents only a tiny frac- 
tion of the NASA budget of more than $3 
billion. We have put NASA on notice that 
a more vigorous space applications pro- 
gram must be undertaken in order to re- 
ceive the continued support of the Con- 
gress and the American people. In the 
sense that the practical applications of 
space technology have been given low 
priority relative to scientific experiments 
and the expensive engineering projects 
associated with other programs, I believe 
the NASA program as a whole lacks bal- 
ance, I would like to take this opportunity 
to recommend to the new Administrator 
of NASA, Dr. James Fletcher, that seri- 
ous consideration be given to reorganiz- 
ing the Space Agency to include a new 
office of applications to be headed by an 
associate administrator for applications. 
In this way, we may achieve a new direc- 
tion for our space program with appro- 
priate emphasis on practical applica- 
tions. It is my intention to press for such 
a reorganization until it becomes a real- 
ity. I am convinced that public support 
for the space effort as a whole will be 
greatly enhanced by the improved status 
of the applications program, and that 
consequently, the future prospects of the 
U.S. space program will be vastly im- 
proved. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. MOSHER). 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, I join 
in supporting the NASA authorization 
bill for fiscal year 1972, although with 
some personal reservations as to its em- 
phasis. 

Especially, I want to call your favor- 
able attention to one of the line items, 
the program called space applications, 
for which the administration requested 
and our committee approved the sum of 
$182.5 million. 

Every year since the mid-1960’s our 


Subcommittee on Space Science and Ap- 
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greater emphasis on this program. We 
are beginning to make progress. 

But even now we have not reached the 
level of funding for space applications 
advocated by the National Academy of 
Sciences 5 years ago, Back in 1967, the 
academy recommended a NASA invest- 
ment in those programs of from $200 
million to $300 million annually. The 
academy reiterated that view in its re- 
cent report on Priorities for Space Re- 
search, 1971-80, in which the working 
group on earth-oriented satellites called 
for a budget level of $235 million a year. 
That level of funding is more than $50 
million in excess of the amount in the 
bill before us. 

The objectives of our space applica- 
tions effort are to: First, expand our 
knowledge of geophysical, oceanographic, 
atmospheric and space phenomena; 
second, conduct a broad program of re- 
search and technical development ori- 
ented toward the application of space 
techniques for the benefit of mankind; 
third, develop and test procedures, in- 
struments, subsystems, spacecraft and 
interpretive techniques for the various 
applications; fourth, fulfill NASA’s re- 
sponsibilities under the Communications 
Satellite Act of 1962; fifth, develop and 
implement for the national oceanic and 
atmospheric administration the opera- 
tional meteorological satellite system; 
sixth, cooperate with the user Govern- 
ment agencies, such as the Departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, and 
Navy through the Earth Resources 
Survey Program Review Committee to 
achieve practical benefits in earth re- 
sources; seventh, cooperate with other 
Government agencies in space related ac- 
tivities in the communications, naviga- 
tion, and geodesy/earth physics disci- 
plines; and eighth, cooperate to the ex- 
tent possible with foreign countries in 
the general advancement of space 
applications. 

Mr. Chairman, a most intriguing and 
potentially utilitarian component of 
space applications is this earth resources 
survey program. It involves, first, sur- 
veys by aircraft, which have been under- 
way since 1964; and second, more remote 
sensing of natural resources from space 
by means of satellites called ERTS— 
Earth Resources Technology Satellites— 
which are about to be flight tested. 

The ERTS program has tremendous 
appeal to people and agencies concerned 
with agriculture, forestry, geography, 
cartography, oceanography, hydrology, 
geology, and mineralogy. 

In this connection I will cite the co- 
operative effort of just one of the many 
user agencies—that of the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. The USGA budget for its 
part of the earth resources survey pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1972 is a little over 
$5 million, an increase of 274 percent 
from its 1971 budget for this program. 
Of course, the eager user agencies like 
the Geological Survey would not have 
anything to use unless we provide ade- 
quate funding for the basic satellite 
program—that is, ERTS. 

It should be recognized, I think, that 
ERTS-A and B, now scheduled for 
launch in 1972 and 1973, will not do the 
entire job. They are primarily test and 
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development spacecraft, each with a use- 
ful life of a year or so. Also, I am aware 
that these first two ERTS will not carry 
sensors for use in oceanographic surveys. 
NASA has much work to do in future 
detailed design and in improved fabrica- 
tion of these spacecraft in the years 
ahead. The fiscal 1972 budget provides a 
good start. 

It may be noted that the NASA au- 
thorization bill which is before the other 
body has in it an item for space applica- 
tions in the amount of $185 million, 
which is higher by $2.5 million that the 
figure in the House bill. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences increased the administration 
budget item by this amount, to be ap- 
plied specifically to the ERTS aircraft 
and satellite survey program. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not today pro- 
posing an amendment for an increase 
in the NASA budget. I am offering these 
facts as solid evidence of the soundness 
and paramount importance of one par- 
ticular NASA program—Space Applica- 
tions. 

Returning to the proposed NASA au- 
thorization in general—which I already 
have said I support—I nevertheless think 
it is worth observing that the research 
and development budget seems to me too 
heavily weighted toward manned space 
flight—$1,367,475,000. The sum for 
manned space flight exceeds the com- 
bined budgets for space science and 
applications—$752,900,000—and for ad- 
vanced research and _  technology— 
$547,725,000. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I look 
forward to the day when our automated 
unmanned flights, including planetary 
and space applications programs, will 
win a greater share of the overall NASA 
budget. 

And I should be pleased, too, to see a 
larger budget next year for aeronautical 
research. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. BELL). 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to take this opportunity to commend the 
leadership of the committee—both the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MILLER), who 
has done an outstanding job in provid- 
ing leadership, expertise and knowledge 
in the committee that very few chairmen 
have, and also the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Futton) for providing the 
leadership on the minority side, and in 
helping to prepare a very successful 
package in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
7109 to authorize appropriations for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 

This bill will allow us to continue 
space funding at the lowest possible level 
while guarding against short-sighted 
cuts which would certainly prove more 
costly in the long run. 

We hear a lot about priorities these 
days. 

And I am among those who have sup- 
ported the very reordering we have 
witnessed. 

But setting priorities—weighing the 
relative merit of competing national 
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goals—does not mean, and should not 
mean, the complete elimination of 
worthwhile efforts in exchange for those 
thought more valuable—an all or nothing 
approach. 

Rather it means keeping our Nation’s 
needs in perspective. 

Where technological spending is con- 
cerned, it is clear that priorities have 
been changed. 

One glance at Los Angeles unemploy- 
ment figures tell us that. 

What does this bill represent in the 
way of expenditures? 

The slight dollar increase over last 
year’s level of appropriations does not 
even account for inflation. 

When compared to the 1965 peak year, 
this bill’s funding level shows a 40-per- 
cent cut. 

The same comparison in terms of jobs 
shows a 65-percent cut. 

And yet there are those who would 
have us cut still further. 

And there are some who would not be 
displeased if we stopped technology 
spending altogether. 

It is this antitechnology overkill that 
causes me greatest concern. 

The lengthy catalog of down-to-earth 
benefits which have accrued from our 
space spending is often overlooked. 

And yet this list is only a small hint of 
the benefits to all mankind which will 
result from the continuation of an or- 
derly space program. 

It is ironic that the decade of the 
sixties was one of public approval of the 
late President Kennedy’s dream. 

While in the seventies, when we are 
just beginning to realize the magnitude 
of space research benefits, the glow is 
off—appreciation has declined. 

It is rather like a Cinderella story in 
reverse. 

The projects to be authorized by this 
legislation have already been discussed 
in some detail by my colleagues, but I 
would like to make a few additional 
points. 

The Space Shuttle—which will prob- 
ably receive more detailed discussion 
later today—is absolutely vital if we are 
to realize the value of space expenditures. 

The tremendous progress we can fore- 
see in direct earth benefits—in com- 
munications, environment, health, agri- 
culture, natural resources—are all con- 
tingent on a transportation workhorse 
which can allow us to reap those benefits 
at a cost we can afford. 

The Space Shuttle is nothing more 
than a tool, a means to the end of better- 
ing the life of all mankind through the 
utilization of space technology. 

Also not to be overlooked is the pure 
fact of life that our Nation is not alone 
in space. 

Space cooperation among equals is a 
far better situation than one which 
would result if a Nation like Russia or 
China—whose attention to the human 
benefits of space is perhaps not so great 
as our own—were to gain unchallenged 
superiority in space 

The defense-related potential of space 
is not overlooked by other nations, and 
would be ignored by us only at our great- 
est peril. 

Peaceful cooperation in space is pos- 
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sible only with a strong space program 
of our own. 

The bill before you resulted from the 
most careful analysis by your Committee 
of each line contained therein. 

It is low enough to demonstrate rec- 
ognition of other, perhaps more imme- 
diately visible, priorities, and just high 
enough to maintain the bare essentials 
of a vitally important national effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge most strongly 
the approval of the Committee bill with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. HECHLER). 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the au- 
thorization for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

The subcommittee on advanced re- 
search and technology had jurisdiction 
over the advanced research and technol- 
ogy and tracking data, acquisition and 
technology utilization. 

One of the areas of our subcommittee 
has put particular emphasis on is the 
development of the aeronautical strength 
of this Nation, which has sadly been 
neglected over the past decade. Only 
in recent years has increased emphasis 
been placed on the development of aero- 
nautics. 

In addition to this, the subcommittee 
has voted a small increase from $4 mil- 
lion to $6 million in the technology utili- 
zation program. NASA which we feel has 
great potential in the transference of 
the knowledge derived and developed 
from the space program as applied to 
industry and the development of projects 
beneficial here on earth. 

I have been very disturbed as members 
of the committee have with the decline 
over the years in the amount of author- 
ization and support for advanced re- 
search and technology. 

It stands to reason that the well 
springs of the Nation’s future strength 
depend on the extent of our investment 
in research today, in 1971. The present 
authorization actually is $78 million less 
than the amount authorized for the last 
fiscal year, which is a tremendous cut in 
the amount of the authorization for ad- 
vanced research and technology. I would 
hope that this Committee could give sup- 
port to the amount of the requested au- 
thorization in the areas of advanced re- 
search and technology, research and 
program management, tracking and data 
acquisition, and technology utilization. 

The Subcommittee on Advanced Re- 
search and Technology has carefully re- 
viewed that part of the NASA budget au- 
thorization request for which it has 
jurisdiction. The full Committee subse- 
quently examined our recommendations 
and approved them without change. 
That part of the NASA request which I 
will discuss was for $692,663,000—which 
was $78,582,000 less than the amount au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1971. 

To the requested amount, the Subcom- 
mittee recommended an increase of $71,- 
400,000, which was then approved by the 
Full Committee. This increase brings the 
recommended authorization amount to 
$764,063,000 which is still less than the 
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1971 authorization level. The total 
amount is recommended to be allocated 
as follows: 


Advanced research and tech- 
nology 


Research and program manage- 
ment 

Tracking and data acquisition. 

Technology utilization 


764, 063, 000 


First, I would like to make a few gen- 
eral comments and then discuss the items 
which I have just mentioned. An impor- 
tant question can be asked, “Why has 
the Committee recommended an increase 
of $71,400,000 over the NASA request?” 

First, as I mentioned a moment ago, 
even with the increase, the recommended 
authorization is below that of last year. 
But more importantly, there has been a 
steady drop in the Advanced Research 
and Technology area since 1968—and 
this drop greatly concerns our Commit- 
tee. 

This area is the original source for 
many of the applications which are de- 
veloped subsequenlty for the benefit of 
man in the aeronautics, space, and other 
sectors of our society. The nature of the 
ideas coming from the investment in Ad- 
vanced Research and Technology is that 
they are often not reflected in applica- 
tions until 5 to 20 years later. So the 
point is very simple: A declining budget 
level in this area means that future ap- 
plications will suffer and many major 
problems will go unsolved in years to 
come. It is with a deep concern for the 
future that the committee has recom- 
mended an increase. 

One of the important increases in Ad- 
vanced Research and Technology is $25 
million for aeronautical research and de- 
velopment. This increase is based on the 
recognition by the committee that the 
serious nature of many problems in aero- 
nautics and aviation urgently call for 
solutions. These are problems which af- 
fect nearly every Member of the House 
and a great majority of the people in 
the United States. 

These problems have been documented 
in extensive hearings held by our Com- 
mittee during the past several years and 
in our reports. Most recently—in April 
of this year—a Joint Department of 
Transportation-NASA Civil Aviation 
R. & D. Policy Study was issued. This 
study is based on nearly two years of in- 
tensive work and it develops in detail 
how extremely serious aircraft noise and 
congestion problems have become. 

There is no doubt that many Members 
of the House have had numerous com- 
plaints from their constituents about 
aviation problems—with aircraft noise 
probably being at the top of the list in the 
urban areas. But there are other prob- 
lems: one of these is airways and airport 
congestion which increasingly carries the 
risk of high tragedy as aircraft size and 
passenger loads grow larger. 

Another problem in the thinly popu- 
lated areas of our Nation is that declining 
rail service is cutting off numerous geo- 
graphical regions from the mainstream 
of our economy. To supplement the auto- 
mobile and bus, there is a distinct need 
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for aircraft which can economically and 
safely provide service in such parts of the 
country. We need to insure that our na- 
tional transportation system is really na- 
tional—and that it will serve people who 
live in the small towns of America as well 
as it serves those who live in the large 
cities. 

In high population density areas, one 
way to attack both the noise and conges- 
tion problems is through a new short 
haul system, separate as much as possible 
from the present long haul system. This 
system could help relieve congestion at 
existing airports especially those where 
there is high traffic density. A major con- 
tender for this type of short haul system 
is an economically viable, safe, and low- 
noise level short takeoff and landing air- 
craft—commonly referred to as a STOL. 
A part of the recommended increase by 
the committee is directed at just such a 
system—with major emphasis upon the 
noise reduction and safety objectives. 

Related to aeronautics is still another 
critical major problem. There has been a 
steady erosion of advanced research and 
technology personnel. The reduced per- 
sonnel levels, in combination with civil 
service regulations, have had the effect 
of increasing the average age of profes- 
sional employees and making it extremely 
difficult to recruit younger individuals 
educated in disciplines related to aero- 
nautics. 

This situation is closely tied to my ear- 
lier point that advanced research pro- 
grams are governed by leadtimes of 10 
to 15 years. These programs demand in- 
novative minds and a steady inflow of 
individuals newly educated in the most 
recent disciplines. For this reason, the 
committee increased the research and 
program management area by $4% mil- 
lion in order to permit the retention of 
500 personnel positions of 533 which 
would otherwise be lost under the budget 
request submitted by NASA. If the act is 
carried out, it will be virtually impossible 
= hire these badly needed younger peo- 
ple, 

In another area, the committee in- 
creased the technology utilization re- 
quest by $2 million for a total of $6 mil- 
lion. Over the years the committee has 
strongly supported the technology utili- 
zation program. This is because it firmly 
believes in the basic principle behind the 
technology utilization effort: scientific, 
technological, and management knowl- 
edge developed with public funds and 
support should be made available to the 
public for its benefit as quickly and effi- 
ciently as possible. 

The committee believes that this 
knowledge should be readily accessible to 
all potential users, whether a major cor- 
poration, a small businessman, a school, 
or a private citizen. Among the specific 
objectives of the technology utilization 
program are: 

First, increase the return on the na- 
tional investment in aerospace R. & D. 
by encouraging additional uses of the 
knowledge gained. 

Second, shorten the time gap between 
the discovery of new knowledge and its 
effective use in the marketplace. 

Third, aid the movement of new 
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knowledge across industry, scientific dis- 
cipline and geographic boundaries. 

Fourth, contribute to finding better 
ways of transferring technology from its 
points of origin to its points of potential 
use. 

During the past few years the tech- 
nology utilization program has concen- 
trated a good part of its effort in the 
medical area. This has resulted in im- 
proved instruments, diagnostic tech- 
niques, surgical techniques, and medical 
systems management. More recently 
there has been a turning toward work in 
public sector problems: water pollution, 
air pollution, crime, transportation, 
housing construction and rehabilitation, 
and mine safety. 

Our review of the construction request 
of $6,500,000 for modernizing a wind 
tunnel at the Ames Research Center in 
California shows that the request is 
soundly based—from both an opera- 
tional and safety point of view. It is a 
facility unique in this Nation where full- 
size and large-scale models of aircraft 
may be tested—with the objective of re- 
ducing as much as possible more expen- 
sive actual flight testing and finding out 
problems before aircraft get into the air. 

The tracking and data acquisition re- 
quest of $264 million was carefully ex- 
amined and found to be austerely based. 
These funds are used to operate, repair, 
and modernize the tracking network for 
all of NASA’s space mission—manned 
and unmanned. 

In concluding, I urge your support for 
this authorization request. We are not 
merely authorizing money, we are au- 
thorizing the means to solve critical 
problems now and in the future. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. PELLY). 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this authorizing legislation. 
At the outset I want to pay tribute to 
the chairman of our committee. One of 
the most rewarding experiences of my 
many years in this Congress has been my 
association with the gentleman from 
California (Mr. MILLER). He is a very 
inspiring individual, and I know all of us 
on the committee have considered it a 
great privilege to work with him. 

Then, too, I would like to say a word 
about the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who is the ranking Republican member 
of the committee (Mr. FULTON). He is 
extremely well informed, and altogether 
I think this legislation has had very close 
and well-considered scrutiny. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Advanced Research and Technology it 
has been my great privilege to be associ- 
ated with the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. HEecHLER), and we have 
worked closely together. I think I can 
say for both of us that through the years 
we have been somewhat frustrated be- 
cause of the fact that we did not feel 
enough emphasis was being given to 
various aspects of research. 

Members of the House know that I am 
cautious when it comes to spending Fed- 
eral money. My record in considering 
budget increase requests shows that I 
believe that there must be an extremely 
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important case for me to go along with 
it. 

It is with this record in mind that I 
wish to give you my views on H.R. 7109 
today. 

For me there are three guiding princi- 
ples in considering requests for space 
and aeronautics projects: First, the proj- 
ect must offer the promise of benefit to 
our Nation. Second, it must be in the 
direction of obtaining these benefits 
more efficiently and inexpensively as time 
goes on. Third, the project must offer a 
promise of solving major problems of 
acute concern to our citizens. 

In the manned space flight area one of 
the increases approved by our commit- 
tee is for the space shuttle transporta- 
tion system. There is no doubt in my 
mind that this is the keystone program 
in our future effort in space. It will pro- 
vide a cost-effective way to carry large 
payloads into orbit. It meets a require- 
ment which I mentioned earlier in that 
it will be low cost, reusable and highly 
reliable. 

It meets another of my stringent cri- 
teria by providing benefits to our Nation. 
The capability to do this comes from its 
large, inexpensive cargo-carrying capa- 
bility. Space applications satellites will 
no longer be severely restricted in size, 
weight, and the number of on-board ex- 
periments. The result will be more capa- 
bility for less money, whether it be a 
communications satellite, a weather 
satellite, an earth resources satellite or 
a navigation satellite. For these reasons, 
Iam supporting an additional $25 million 
to be added to the $100 million budget 
request to provide for a more extensive 
effort on those key pacing items which 
must be developed before a space shuttle 
system can become a reality. 

Closely related to the comments I have 
been making are the reasons why I 
strongly support the space applications 
part of the NASA budget. From the work 
done with the money the Congress has 
authorized and appropriated over the 
years have come the means to revolu- 
tionize communications and weather 
forecasting on a worldwide basis. We 
are at an early stage of accomplishing 
the same thing for navigation and traffic 
control of both aircraft and ships. Poten- 
tially as important as these applications 
but yet to be realized are the benefits 
that we shall derive from the Earth Re- 
sources Technology Satellite project. 
Each passing month reveals new possible 
applications and what we shall be able 
to accomplish with a large-scale opera- 
tional system in years to come. These 
applications range from agriculture to 
mining, from forestry to the environ- 
ment, and from hydrology to cartog- 
raphy. 

In two other areas where the com- 
mittee has recommended increases, I 
wish to add my unqualified support. The 
first of these is a $25-million increase in 
aeronautical research and technology. 
The second is a $2 million increase in 
the technology utilization program. 

Other Members will be talking today 
about a number of problems in aeronau- 
tics and aviation and I do not intend to 
go over these in repetitious detail. But I 
do want to say this as strongly as I can 
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put it, the problems in aviation today 
are not a matter of “crying wolf.” The 
problems are real, overwhelming, and 
potentially disastrous. I urge the Con- 
gress to provide the resources and 
guidance to the administration to at- 
tack these problems. 

Having examined these problems in 
great detail over the past several years, 
the committee unanimously concluded 
that the increase of $25 million should 
be made in NASA’s aeronautical research 
and technology line item—from $110 mil- 
lion to $135 million. The major part of 
this increase would be allocated in three 
ways: First to more work in reducing 
aircraft noise, second to finding ways to 
relieve airway and airport congestion and 
third developing the technology which 
will make possible safe, reliable and eco- 
nomically feasible short haul transporta- 
tion both in urban and small town rural 
areas of the Nation. 

This increase meets my stringent 
criteria of providing benefits for the 
Nation and solving critical problems. 

Finally, each year the committee has 
expressed its strong support for the tech- 
nology utilization program area. This is 
because we firmly believe that it provides 
an important way by which the results 
of space and aeronautical technology is 
made available for use in other sectors 
of our economy. 

Our recommended increase of $2 mil- 
lion will permit a more extensive concen- 
tration on transferring NASA technology 
to problems in the public sector: water 
pollution, air pollution, crime, transpor- 
tation, housing construction and rehabil- 
itation, and mine safety. There is not one 
section of the country which cannot but 
benefit by the infusion of the advanced 
technology resulting from NASA’s work. 

For these reasons I urge you to support 
H.R. 7109 today. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Washington yield briefly? 

Mr. PELLY. I am happy to yield to my 
distinguished subcommittee chairman. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to commend the 
gentleman from Washington, the rank- 
ing minority member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Advanced Research and Technol- 
ogy, particularly for the leadership which 
he has exercised in the development of 
aeronautics. He and I have worked very 
closely together on putting emphasis on 
aeronautics, and I think he deserves a 
great deal of the credit that has accrued 
to the committee for the development 
of aeronautics. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
any commendation in this direction 
should properly rest where it belongs, in 
the cooperation I have had from my sub- 
committee chairman. It has been a great 
pleasure to me to work with the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. He and I to- 
gether, I know, have enjoyed the priv- 
ilege we have had of trying to point up 
more forcefully the needs of aeronautics. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. DOWNING). 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 7109, the NASA au- 
thorization bill for fiscal year 1972. 
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As the ranking member of the Sub- 
committee on Space Science and Appli- 
cations, I would like to congratulate our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, and associate myself 
with his remarks. 

The NASA unmanned space flight ef- 
fort has been overshadowed by the 
manned program, both in terms of costs 
and public appeal. Still, some of the 
most remarkable scientific results have 
been achieved using automated devices, 
and in fact, the bulk of the scientific 
data produced by the NASA program to 
date has come from unmanned satellites 
and probes. 

The one activity in space which is cer- 
tain to be confined to unmanned ex- 
ploration for the foreseeable future is 
planetary exploration. Anticipating con- 
strained NASA budgets in the forthcom- 
ing decade, no one seriously suggests 
that we should undertake to send men 
to the planets in this century. 

The exploration of the planets is con- 
sidered by our scientists to be one of the 
most fruitful of scientific endeavors, and 
has been given the highest priority by 
such prestigious organizations as the 
Nationa] Academy of Sciences. It is quite 
clear, too, that the Soviet Union places 
very high priority on planetary explora- 
tion—higher, in fact, than we do. 

To date, the United States has made 
nine attempts to launch spacecraft to 
Venus and Mars. The Soviet program has 
been more ambitious. The best available 
information suggests that the Russians 
have deliberately bypassed only one 
launch window to Mars and Venus since 
1960. This is to say that compared to our 
nine attempted planetary missions, the 
Soviet Union is believed to have made 
about 24 launches to Mars and Venus 
thus far. 

The results of the American planetary 
effort to date have been much more pro- 
ductive, however, since we have had five 
successful Mariner missions out of eight, 
and a ninth Mariner is on a trajectory to 
Mars at the present time, and we have 
every expectation that it will succeed in 
its mission to orbit the Red Planet. By 
contrast the Soviets have had only two 
successful missions to Venus. 

The objectives of planetary explora- 
tion are to increase our understanding of 
the origin and evolution of the solar sys- 
tem, the origin and evolution of life, and 
the dynamic processes that shape man’s 
terrestrial environment. Important in- 
formation has already been received 
from our missions to both Mars and 
Venus. In 1973, a Mariner spacecraft 
will be launched to the vicinity of Venus, 
and after making scientific measure- 
ments, will be accelerated by Venus’ 
gravity and orbital velocity on a trajec- 
tory to Mercury. Using the so-called 
“gravity-assist” technique, this space- 
craft will provide our first opportunity 
to observe Mercury, the closest planet to 
the sun. 

The highest priority objective in the 
study of the solar system is the search 
for evidence of extraterrestria] life. Our 
current knowledge of the planets sug- 
gests that the only place where life may 
possibly exist, may have existed in the 
past, or might evolve in the future is 
on the planet Mars. 
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In pursuit of this type of information, 
the most ambitious planetary project 
ever undertaken by the United States is 
the Viking project. The purpose of Vik- 
ing is to advance our knowledge of the 
physical, chemical, and biological prop- 
erties of Mars and its atmosphere. These 
objectives will be accomplished by soft 
landing two spacecraft on the surface 
of Mars in 1976. 

Exploration of the so-called terrestrial 
planets—Mars, Venus, and Mercury— 
has been underway for some years. 
A satisfactory theory of the origin and 
evolution of the solar system, however, 
must take into account the giant outer 
planets as well. Jupiter, Saturn, and Nep- 
tune, as well as tiny Pluto, the most dis- 
tant planet in our solar system, will be 
the subject of extensive studies in the 
future. 

Because of a unique alignment of the 
outer planets which will occur in the 
middle and late 1970's, it will be possible 
to make fly-by observations of as many 
as three of these mysterious bodies with 
a single spacecraft. 

Launch windows in 1976 and 1977 will 
provide opportunities for a single space- 
craft to fly-by Jupiter, then to Saturn, 
and then on to Pluto. In 1979, fly-by 
missions will be possible to Jupiter, 
Uranus, and Neptune. These multiple 
planet swing-bys or “Grand Tours” will 
substantially reduce the cost of explora- 
tion of this vast and unknown portion 
of the solar system. 

A new spacecraft is being designed to 
accomplish these “Grand Tour” missions. 
Since a radioisotope thermelectric gen- 
erator—RTG—is being developed for 
this spacecraft, it has been named Ther- 
moelectric Outer Planets Spacecraft— 
TOPS. TOPS will provide a stabilized 
scan platform which will permit sensi- 
tive measurements to be made of these 
major outer planets, as well as many of 
their satellites. From all of these bodies, 
the TOPS spacecraft is expected to re- 
turn vital data on surface appearance, 
size, Mass, density, temperature, and 
atmospheric composition. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, planetary ex- 
ploration has been one of the most sci- 
entifically productive efforts in the to- 
tal NASA program. It has enhanced 
man’s understanding of our solar system, 
having already substantially altered our 
assessment of both Mars and Venus. Sig- 
nificant new discoveries are virtually 
guaranteed from future missions to in- 
vestigate the remaining planets. 

In conclusion, I urge my colleagues to 
support the national space program. It 
constitutes the major scientific and tech- 
nological effort of this country devoted 
solely to peaceful purposes, for the bene- 
fit of men everywhere. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas (Mr. WINN). 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, NASA space 
missions, both manned and unmanned, 
reveal through data collected and trans- 
mitted back to earth that our planet’s 
environment is directly and vitally af- 
fected by dynamic forces in space. Un- 
derstanding of these forces is vital not 
only for dealing with problems of en- 


vironmental pollution but in planning 
the management of earth’s resources, 
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particularly with respect to our agricul- 
tural resources from farming. Scientific 
spacecraft now in orbit are gathering es- 
sential data on the dynamics of the at- 
mosphere; but much more needs to be 
known. To provide such data, NASA 
plans to send into orbit an Earth Re- 
sources Technology Satellite—ERTS— 
system in 1972. In addition to atmos- 
pheric observations, the ERTS satellite 
will be capable of collecting and trans- 
mitting data important for geologists, 
oceanographers, foresters, city planners, 
and especially farmers. 

Special infrared sensors and other 
equipment on the ERTS satellite will 
make it possible to identify untapped 
sources of fresh water; measurements 
and photos of snow and ice formations 
will provide knowledge for the prediction 
of water runoff locally and regionally 
around the globe. Such prediction will be 
a tremendous boost for the farmer, par- 
ticularly in our Western States where 
large amounts of water are needed for 
irrigation; for it will enable optimum 
regulation of water levels in our reser- 
voirs. In California, for example, the cost 
of water is about $15 per acre foot. In all 
the Western States of this Nation, water 
stored for irrigational purposes totals 
about 107 million acre feet or about $1.5 
billions annually. The more efficient utili- 
zation of runoff which observations from 
ERTS should make possible will mean 
substantial savings nationally as well as 
internationally in money and water and 
is certain to result in increased and im- 
proved agricultural productivity. 

Infrared sensors on the ERTS satellite 
will make it possible to identify the onset 
of disease or insect infestation in crops 
and take measures to control and elim- 
inate such blights. A demonstration of 
the effectiveness of infrared sensors such 
as will be placed on ERTS, was under- 
taken by NASA last year in cooperation 
with Purdue University. The sensors were 
carried aboard aircraft and from an alti- 
tude of 3,000 feet, kept surveillance over 
corn crops to identify the blight that has 
so drastically afflicted this Nation’s corn 
crops. The data from the airborne infra- 
red sensors has enabled scientists to rate 
crops as healthy, mildly infested, or 
severely infested. The accuracy of such 
ratings was confirmed by ground inspec- 
tion. A similar survey is planned for this 
summer and will cover 210 selected sites 
in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Nebraska. But 
one infrared equipped satellite, such as 
the ERTS system, could far more quickly, 
efficiently, and economically survey most 
parts of the world from space, detect 
diseased crops and forests, and provide 
a variety of information of benefit to the 
farmer. 

The ERTS satellite also will be able to 
detect such phenomenon as locust clouds 
carried by the wind and provide the data 
necessary to predict the path of locust 
clouds in countries of Africa and Asia. 
Crop losses from locusts in these coun- 
tries is extremely high. With the present 
methods used for spotting and control, 
the annual cost is about $15 million. 
But the present benefits are relatively 
little, in proportion to the effort and 
expenditure because of the difficulty in 
identifying the swarms well enough in 
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advance and communicating the findings 
in time. The ERTS satellite can provide 
accurate and rapid warning, thus making 
possible swift methods for control. 

Our weather satellites have enabled us 
to provide better weather data world- 
wide; and such capability is most impor- 
tant to the farmer. Indeed weather, 
indisputably the sovereign physical force, 
is one to which the farmer is totally sub- 
servient. Weather phenomena, whether 
rain, sleet, snow, balmy winds, drought, 
or hurricane, are caused by the move- 
ment and interaction of masses of air in 
the atmosphere, described as a never- 
ending series of battles between warring 
masses of air: high-pressure and low- 
pressure masses, cold fronts and warm 
fronts. Observations from our weather 
satellites are bringing us closer to the 
time when we can predict these forays 
and forecast weather. What this will 
mean to the farmer is that he will know 
the optimum time and place for planting 
to produce the best yield; he will also 
know when to harvest. 

Knowledge of proper planting time is 
absolutely crucial in certain parts of the 
world, such as India, where planting 
depends upon the onset of the monsoon. 
Planting too early—before the rainy 
season starts—means a poor and stunted 
crop. The seeds will dry up. Planting too 
late als) means an inferior crop, because 
plants will not have the full amount of 
rain during the growing season. 

ERTS, weather, our other scientific 
satellites offer a view of earth that will 
provide the data to enable not only the 
farmers of the world, but all of us to 
use this planet’s resources more wisely for 
the benefit of all peoples and all nations. 

Project Apollo, our program of manned 
exploration of the moon, also holds 
promise for the farmer. For example, 
the Apollo 9 spacecraft was fitted with 
four cameras with special sensors. The 
hundreds of pictures of earth taken with 
these cameras from space provided 
images and data that revealed the con- 
dition of a variety of plants and made 
it possible to differentiate between spe- 
cies, estimate crop yields, and identify 
land use in certain regions. But when 
our astronauts reached the moon and 
brought back some of its substance, a 
most exciting discovery of great poten- 
tial benefit to all the farmers of the world 
was made. 

NASA scientists in Houston found that 
plants grow three to four times faster 
in lunar soil than they do in the best 
soil to be found on Earth. This finding 
has been verified in experiments with 
hundreds of plants of all varieties. When 
the chemical makeup of the lunar soil 
is determined fully, including identifica- 
tion of the trace elements, it may be pos- 
sible to duplicate the lunar soil artificial- 
ly and chemically for use by farmers. 
Agriculture experts predict that such 
material would revolutionize farming 
throughout the world. Large-scale pro- 
duction of such artificial moondust 
could bring new hope to the overpopu- 
lated barren parts of our world where 
today the inhabitants barely eke out a 
living from hostile, infertile soil. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may use 
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to the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Fuqua). 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like today to speak especially to the 
manned space flight programs which are 
included in the NASA authorization be- 
fore you. It has been my privilege over 
the last few years to work with the able 
and distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MILLER) and 
with the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
TeacueE), chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Manned Space Flight, in examining 
in exhaustive detail our national space 
program. I would like to touch on only 
three major items. First, the Apollo pro- 
gram, second, the Skylab program—our 
first precursor space station—and third, 
a low-cost transportation system known 
as the space shuttle. 

In 18 months our Apollo lunar explora- 
tion program will come to a close with 
the final flight, Apollo 17, to the moon. 
The last three Apollo flights will provide 
the largest scientific return of the entire 
Apollo program. Two additional flights 
that were originally planned have been 
eliminated. The hardware is ready. The 
schedules are set and we are now un- 
dertaking the greatest program of sci- 
entific exploration in the history of man. 

The budget for Apollo in fiscal year 
1972 is $302,200,000 less than fiscal year 
1971. The committee has recommended 
that this reduced budget be funded in 
full so that the Apollo program may be 
successfully completed with a maximum 
return on the investment. I believe that 
the completion of the Apollo program on 
the scheduled plan will provide this Na- 
tion not only with the scientific informa- 
tion from the moon but also with the 
essential technology that is required to 
help maintain our Nation as a leader in 
technology in the early 1970’s. Even with 
the follow-on Skylab program for 1973, 
however, the current manned space flight 
programs in NASA do not provide the 
technological impetus necessary through 
the 1970’s to maintain that competitive 
technological edge so essential to our 
Nation. 

The Skylab program which I men- 
tioned will be conducted in 1973 and 
will include a Saturn V to launch an un- 
manned workshop into near-earth orbit 
which will then be visited during the year 
three times by three astronauts on each 
visit. NASA requested $535,400,000 for the 
Skylab program which is part of the 
space flight operations line item in this 
bill. To provide additional safety in this 
program the committee has added $15 
million to the Skylab program for a 
rescue capability for the most probable 
riission failure situations. This would 
provide for converting one command and 
service module into a rescue carrier so 
that two astronauts could fiy to the Sky- 
lab and return with the three additional 
astronauts or a total of five astronauts 
from earth orbit. The Skylab is a pre- 
cursor space station. It will provide the 
basic information necessary so that in 
the late 1970’s and early 1980’s this Na- 
tion may be able to use space on a routine 
basis as a place not only for scientific 
experimentation but also for utilitarian 
applications. 

Prior to the development of a low-cost 
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transportation system there will be a gap 
of 5 to 7 years in the manned space flight 
program. Your committee has included 
an additional $30 million in this budget 
to examine the possibility of flying a sec- 
ond Skylab with existing hardware or 
fiying two Saturn IB vehicles modified 
for earth orbital applications and scien- 
tific experimentation. These vehicles, 
either the Skylab or the Saturn IB vehi- 
cles, could be fiown in the 1974-78 time 
period. The moneys added by your com- 
mittee will allow a thorough examination 
of the advantages and effectiveness of 
these missions utilizing the hardware 
which is now in storage. This addition to 
the program will do much to assure that 
all of the feasible opportunities for 
manned space flight are adequately ex- 
amined. 

Turning now to the space shuttle, 
NASA requested $100,000,000 for the 
space shuttle program for fiscal year 
1972. The phase B design definition stud- 
ies on a low-cost transportation system 
will be completed during this summer. 
Additional phase A studies examining 
other alternative space shuttle configu- 
rations will also be completed at the same 
time. The committee has added $25 mil- 
lion to the space shuttle program for 
purposes of providing additional develop- 
ment work in the areas of thermal 
protection and airframe fabrication 
techniques. It is the view of the commit- 
tee that these moneys spent early in the 
program will improve the operational ef- 
ficiency of the space shuttle and provide 
early information on the technologically 
most difficult portions of the shuttle pro- 
gram. The committee also added $2.5 mil- 
lion for experiment definition in the 
shuttle program. The intent of these 
funds would be to provide additional 
funds for experiment definition in 
earth observation, communications, nav- 
igation and materials science and 
space manufacturing. The intent of 
these funds would be largely devoted 
to increasing the ability of the space 
shuttle to fiy short duration labora- 
tory missions carrying experiment sys- 
tems for use in orbits tailored to specific 
requirements. These flights would be self- 
contained and would use the shuttle as a 
laboratory for up to 7 days. By oper- 
ating in this mode the shuttle would pro- 
vide additional information after the 
completion of the Skylab program from 
which to design a space station for the 
early 1980's. 

The development of a low-cost trans- 
portation system to space is feasible. 
Second, the studies indicate that once 
the shuttle becomes operational it should 
reduce by one-half the costs of opera- 
tions in space. It is important to note 
that the largest savings will likely come 
from the payloads placed on the shuttle. 
The availability of a low-cost transpor- 
tation system with its large payload bay 
will allow a major reduction in the so- 
phistication of our spaceborne payloads. 
In addition to this, the shuttle will pro- 
vide our first real capability to repair in 
orbit or refurbish on the ground satellites 
currently in use and contemplated during 
the 1970's. Instead of being in the posi- 
tion of launching the vehicle and then 
having to follow it with many more ve- 
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hicles over a period of years it should be 
possible to repair and maintain a num- 
ber of our satellites either in orbit or by 
returning them to the ground and again 
placing them in orbit. 

Your committee has made other rela- 
tively minor changes to the manned 
space flight portion of the fiscal year 
1972 budget. I will not go into detail on 
those changes but I would like to point 
out that your committee and the Sub- 
committee on Manned Space Flight have 
made an exhaustive review of the bill be- 
fore you today. We have visited key con- 
tractors and held hearings on every ma- 
jor aspect of the program. The testimony 
and information obtained on the manned 
space flight programs compromise over 
1,100 pages of information on this bud- 
get. Based on this exhaustive review, I 
recommend your support of the fiscal 
year 1972 NASA authorization bill. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. PRICE). 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
as a member of the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, I urge my colleagues 
to give the NASA authorizations bill their 
wholehearted support. 

After much thought and deliberation, 
the committee, under the able leadership 
of its distinguished chairman (Mr. MIL- 
LER) and its distinguished ranking min- 
ority member (Mr. FULTON), has recom- 
mended that $3,433,580,000 be allocated 
to NASA programs for the 1972 fiscal 
year. In terms of broad categories, this 
$3.4 billion will be distributed as follows: 
Research and development... $2, 668, 100, 000 
Construction of facilities... 58, 630, 000 
Research and program man- 

706, 850, 000 


If authorized and appropriated, these 
sums will enable the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration to proceed 
with the national space program. 

In the interests of brevity, I will not 
attempt to highlight the most significant 
components of the three NASA general 
program categories; this has already 
been accomplished by the report of the 
committee and amplified by the remarks 
of the committee chairman and other 
distinguished committee members. By the 
Same token, I would refer the attention 
of my colleagues to the additional state- 
ments appended to the body of the com- 
mittee report. There will be found my 
views on particular facets of the space 
program including the space shuttle, the 
NERVA transportation system, the sky 
lab missions, and the practical benefits 
from aerospace activities. 

I would, however, Mr. Chairman, like 
to place the space program in a general 
perspective so that those of my col- 
leagues who are less than well acquainted 
with the program's fundamentals can ob- 
tain a better understanding of the need 
for the NASA authorization this body is 
voting upon today. 

In 1961 the space program of the last 
decade was inaugurated when President 
Kennedy, in his second state of the 


Union address, declared that— 
This Nation should commit itself to achiev- 


ing the goal, before this decade is out, of 
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landing man on the moon and returning 
him safely to earth. 


When this goal was enunciated there 
were those who thought its attainment 
within the decade a technological impos- 
sibility. As we well know, however, in 
July of 1969, the critics were silenced by 
the moon walks of Astronauts Neil A 
Armstrong and Edwin E. Aldrin, Jr., and 
the successes of Apollo 11. 

With the goal of the 1960’s achieved, 
President Nixon, in March of last year, 
outlined three new purposes for the na- 
tional space program. The President de- 
clared that the program should be dedi- 
cated to: Pushing back the frontiers of 
the unknown through space exploration; 
broadening the base of scientific knowl- 
edge; and, maximizing the practical ben- 
efits of aerospace activities. 

I believe these three goals are worthy 
of the sustained efforts of this Nation. 
And if the successes of the space pro- 
gram in the 1960s are any guide, then 
the extent to which these goals are 
achieved will be determined by the 
strength of our commitments and the 
dedication of our efforts. Thus it is of 
prime importance that Congress con- 
tinue to authorize and appropriate the 
funds needed by NASA to carry on the 
space program. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Frey). 

Mr, FREY. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to say that it has been a privi- 
lege to serve on this committee. The 
chairman, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr, MILLER), and the ranking mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Futon), as well as the chairman 
of my subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. TEAGUE), have provided dedi- 
cated and progressive leadership. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several points 
I want to touch upon. The gentleman 
from California (Mr. BELL) and the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. FUQUA) 
have previously discussed the space shut- 
tle. However, I think additional com- 
ments are warranted as in my opinion 
the space shuttle is the key to our space 
program, without it—we do not have any 
future in space. 

We have heard many times on the 
floor of the House criticism of the space 
program. The question has been asked 
time and time again what is it going to 
do for us here on earth. We're only bring- 
ing rocks back from the moon. Without 
going into the arguments on either side, 
I think we can say that the space shut- 
tle answers all of the criticisms which 
have been leveled against the space pro- 
gram. To begin with the shuttle will pro- 
vide tremendous savings on our invest- 
ments. Instead of launching a vehicle 
and then throwing it away as we do today 
we will have a vehicle which can be 
used up to 300 times. It not only will re- 
duce the transportation costs of the space 
launch vehicles but the cost of manu- 
facturing the satellites by about 50 per- 
cent. 

It is estimated that by using the shut- 
tle all but two of our launch vehicles 
can be replaced. From 1978 to 1990 we 


will save approximately 10 percent a 
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year on our investment by using the 
shuttle instead of our present inventory 
of rockets. The shuttle will be near earth 
orbit where it will be able to conduct 
earth-oriented experimenis such as com- 
munications, weather, and ecology. 

There will be no question of who the 
shuttle benefits and where the benefit 
will be. It will be right here on Earth. I 
understand the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Peyser) at the proper time 
is going to offer an amendment to delete 
approximately $300 million from the 
NASA appropriation, with the purpose 
to postpone Apollo 16 and Apollo 17. 
Frankly, the cost of the basic hardware 
for Apollo 16 and 17, has already been 
spent. It is my understanding that if we 
postpone Apollo 16 or Apollo 17, we would 
save 175 million dollars. But isn't this 
foolish after spending over 21 billion on 
Apollo to stop. 

One other point that I hope the House 
will consider is that such a postpone- 
ment in the long run will end up costing 
us more money. And what about the peo- 
ple in the program. You can’t store 
people. We're already at the breaking 
point. We must maintain the facilities 
and we must maintain the crews needed 
to man the flights. 

Mr. Chairman, we are forced with a 
situation where we have built and paid 
for vehicles and have the crews trained 
and ready to fly. 

Not to let them fly just does not make 
sense. I hope the amendment proposed 
to be offered by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Peyser) will be defeated. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I thank the gentleman from Florida for 
his very excellent statement. 

I might also say that we certainly 
appreciate the work of the gentleman 
on our committee, as we do the work 
of the other members who serve on the 
committee. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
CASEY). 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the chairman of the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics for yielding 
this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state that in 
these days, when the interest of the pub- 
lic is waning in the space program, and 
when many people feel that we have done 
all that we can or should do in the space 
program, it takes dedication and hard 
work on the part of this great commit- 
tee—which I once had the pleasure of 
serving upon—to generate interest and 
to keep our great space program going. 

I would further say, Mr. Chairman, 
that just because some of the theatrics 
are out of the program—for instance, it 
is true that Alan Shepard probably 
holds the world’s record for the long- 
est golf ball driven by man, and 
this caught the imagination of the 
public, but that is not worth the 
billions of dollars we put into it; 
and it is true seeing the lunar land- 
ings live on television also caught the 
imagination of the public—that some- 
how or other in this regard they think 
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that, well, we have done enough. But 
this great committee knows that this is 
just the beginning. 

I want every Member of this House to 
realize that this program is going to con- 
tribute and has contributed more to some 
of the very problems that the Members 
are interested in than they can visualize. 

Again, I also know that the gentleman 
from New York is going to try to delete 
$300 million from this program, and put 
this money in some other program. In 
that connection, I will just say to the 
gentleman that, if he were successful in 
deleting the $300 million, it would not 
mean that that $300 million would be 
placed where he wants it. 

I would also point out to the gentleman 
that I have never seen this Congress, 
present or past, fail to do something, if 
it wants to, because of lack of money. 
If enough of us want to do something in 
the field that the gentleman is interested 
in then we will do it, and he does not 
need to try and clip this program in or- 
der to try to accomplish it. Everything 
stands on its own merit, 

The gentleman from Iowa—he is not 
here, and I will repeat it when the gentle- 
man comes back—he always calls this a 
“moondoggling” program, and I want to 
beat him to the punch a little on that. 
And I would point out to the gentleman 
from Iowa that this program is going to 
help the State of Iowa, if they are still 
growing corn out there, and I understand 
they are on the farms in the State of 
Iowa—but this is going to help the State 
of Iowa through the detection of blight, 
weather forecasting, and in all phases of 
some of our own earth resources. 

When we talk about the earth re- 
sources we are talking about farming, we 
are talking about natural resources, we 
are talking about oceanography, you 
name it, and it is all covered in the space 
program. The space program just was 
dragged into it because of all the things 
that were developed in the space pro- 
gram. 

So I want to tell the Members of this 
House that when you start chipping away 
on this that you are chipping on some of 
the developments of technology that are 
going to help you with the programs you 
want to accomplish. 

I want to commend the committee on 
bringing out a great bill under pressure, 
with very mild public support. The pub- 
lic just has not been informed and just 
has not grasped the real situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that we give this 
committee a good strong vote and sup- 
port the very great work that they have 
done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Casey) has consumed 4 
minutes. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
might use. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Texas on 
his most excellent statement. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this is one of the best state- 
ments I have heard in my career in the 
Congress on the balance between fund- 
ing programs. Taking money out of one 
program does not automatically put it 
over into another. Any Congress worth 
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its salt certainly would provide for the 
Nation’s needs in the way of money when 
it votes for programs. I congratulate this 
House for doing that every time. I do 
want to congratulate doubly the gentle- 
man from Texas because he hit the very 
kernel of the problem that we on this 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
on which he served as a member have 
been studying for months. It is not 
simply the launching and the use of the 
manned facilities around the world. It 
is not construction. To cancel at this 
late point in time when we are going to 
make the greatest scientific advances 
ever in these last three flights, when we 
are just coming to the fruition and the 
flower of the program, then to cut off 
this work is certainly not the way to do 
it. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. COUGHLIN). 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending bill for the 
purpose of directing attention to a wealth 
of benefits accruing from America’s space 
program which are unplanned, generally 
unexpected, and which indeed are extra- 
curricular dividends over and above the 
official objectives of space exploration of 
urd moon, the planets, and the solar sys- 

m. 

Chances are, gentlemen, that the 
packaged steak your wife bought at the 
market this week is wrapped in the same 
type of transparent polyester film—one 
two-thousandths of an inch thick— 
used for America’s giant balloon satel- 
lites. 

And that high-strength aluminum foil 
that protects our freezer-dried foods and 
other perishables probably is the same as 
that used on communications satellites. 

The new walking chair that enables a 
crippled child to cross rough terrain is 
redesigned from the six-legged vehicle 
proposed for unmanned exploration of 
the moon. 

And a new automatic traffic sentinel 
that spots you—or me—on the freeway, 
notes that you are speeding and takes a 
picture of you, and your license plate— 
this, like it or not, also came from aero- 
space technology. 

These and scores of other new develop- 
ments are fallout returns from this Na- 
tion’s aerospace accomplishments. The 
practical benefits from our investment in 
space technology are legion. Many are 
mentioned in a report issued last Decem- 
ber by our committee, entitled “For the 
Benefit of All Mankind”—House Report 
No. 91-1673. 

I would like to mention a few more 
examples, as evidence that our space 
program—in addition to its great basic 
achievements in the enlargement of hu- 
man knowledge of the universe in which 
our planet earth travels—also has tan- 
gible spinoff dividends to the general 
public down here on earth. 

For instance, selected fire departments 
across the country soon will be testing 
new fire protective outfits developed from 
work done by NASA. Similar garments 
were developed by the crew equipment 
branch at the Manned Spacecraft Cen- 
ter in Houston for use by NASA rescue 
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crews. In response to a request from the 
International Association of Firefighters, 
a prototype of the new protective outfit 
was built and displayed at a symposium 
of the firefighters group in January. 

Doctors can watch a movie of the beat- 
ing of a patient’s diseased heart—iden- 
tifying dead spots or scar tissue in the 
heart wall, and other malfunctions— 
with a computer method devised by a 
NASA team at Stanford University, The 
system, which is still under development, 
would improve on current complex diag- 
nostic methods by providing a simple 
means of viewing the heart in action. 
Figuratively, it allows doctors to “walk 
around” the isolated beating heart, 
viewing it from any desired angle. They 
also can stop the display at any desired 
point of heart expansion or contraction 
and can play the picture back and forth 
for many cycles. 

The search for new oil and gas de- 
posits is being effectively aided by tech- 
nology directly resulting from the space 
program. According to the chief execu- 
tive of the United Geophysical Corp., the 
following advances in petroleum explora- 
tion are resulting from space technology: 

High-quality color photographs of in- 
accessible areas of the earth, taken by 
spacecraft, have provided valuable help 
in locating potential petroleum areas. 

Side-looking radar, developed for mili- 
tary reconnaissance and refined in the 
space program, has provided high-reso- 
lution imagery of surface terrain. 

Airborne multispectral scanners, de- 
veloped in the space program, provide 
thermal infrared imagery of terrain 
which permits identification of different 
types of rock, including oil producing 
outcroppings. 

And, magnetometer experiments de- 
ployed on the moon by Apollo astronauts, 
are contributing to knowledge about the 
continental drift theory which is of di- 
rect interest to petroleum geologists. 

I could go on. But I would rather refer 
you back to the committee study I men- 
tioned, published as House Report 91- 
1673, which all Members have received. 
It cites 90 examples other than those I 
have mentioned today. This is space 
technology payoff, here and now, on 
earth. It is another compelling reason 
for approval of the bill before us, H.R. 
7109. 

Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ScHEUER) who has some questions. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics for 
yielding for several questions which I 
would like to address to our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Kart). 

Before I do so I should like to express 
my astonishment at the remarks made 
by the gentleman from Texas a few mo- 
ments ago to the effect that Congress 
generally finds the money to do the 
things we want to do. It is not my inten- 
tion here today to attack the NASA pro- 
gram or to say that we ought to take all 
these funds and put them elsewhere. But 
it seems to me that in funding all of 
these programs we should take into con- 
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sideration the fact that we are not doing 
a good many things that we would like to 
do. 

I do not think there is a single Mem- 
ber of the Congress who enjoys the fact 
that we have millions and millions of 
hungry people in this country, that we 
do not have school breakfast programs, 
that we do not have school lunch pro- 
grams for kids who desperately need 
those programs, that there are millions of 
kids in our schools who are half asleep 
in the morning, because the last square 
meal they had was the school lunch the 
day before. 

I do not think that most Members of 
this body are happy about the fact that 
a program that has met with universal 
approbation, the Headstart program, is 
not applied to the 4 million kids in this 
country who ought to have it, but, in- 
stead, only to 270,000 kids—nowhere 
near the 10 percent of the kids who ought 
to have it. 

One could go on and on with the edu- 
cation programs, the manpower train- 
ing programs, the slum clearance pro- 
grams, and the health and hospital con- 
struction programs that we are not fund- 
ing because we do not have the money. 
I think it is a very great mistake in con- 
sidering the funding of any program to 
say that that funding can be considered 
in a vacuum without reference to the 
multiple needs of a pluralistic society. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yielded 
to the gentleman to ask questions and 
not to make a speech. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I would like to ask you some questions 
about the earth resources satellite, which 
all of us are very interested in, and which 
many of us believe holds out great hope 
for improvement in many aspects of our 
society here on earth. May I ask you first, 
specifically in the area of drug control, 
which is of such concern to every single 
Member of this body, this question: We 
have a half dozen nations on this earth 
which are growing poppies. Poppy cul- 
ture ends up as heroin in my district, 
your district, urban, suburban, and rural 
districts across the country. Many of 
these countries would like to do a better 
job in controlling the poppy culture. The 
poppy is of a very bright color, clearly 
visible. I wonder if the earth resources 
satellite program would contemplate a 
continuing program of high-altitude 
satellite photographic surveillance or 
other surveillance of areas of the world 
where poppies are being grown in order 
to inform our Government, in order to 
inform those governments, and in order 
to inform interested United Nations or- 
ganizations such as the United Nations 
Narcotic Control Board and the United 
Nations Special Fund for Drug Abuse 
Control, exactly where poppies are be- 
ing grown on a day-to-day and a week- 
to-week basis, so the U.N. or the local 
police can take effective action. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER., I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
sure that I can answer specifically and 
directly to the point the question the 
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gentleman raises, but let me just say this, 
that at the present time we will fiy the 
earth resources satellite in 1972 and 1973. 
We are developing sensors, for example, 
that can distinguish sick crops from 
healthy crops, sick trees from healthy 
trees, and I would judge we could prob- 
ably develop that capability, if our Gov- 
ernment insisted that we do it, or if, for 
example, we are requested to do so by a 
foreign nation. We look very favorably 
toward cooperation with other countries, 
particularly in these application fields. 

While I do not know the specific an- 
swer to your question, I would think that 
with the kind of capability we already 
have and the technology that we are 
today developing, we could probably do 
precisely what the gentleman is asking 
whether or not we are able to do at this 
time. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I think 
the gentleman has made an excellent 
point. The earth resources technology 
satellite would be developed for the 
benefit of all mankind. 

It is going to depend upon the resolu- 
tion of the cameras involved. For ex- 
ample, with space devices we have al- 
ready tracked a truck between Balti- 
more and Washington in traffic. 

We will get a resolution where we have 
been able to follow from space the prog- 
ress of corn blight. 

We have been able to detect forest 
fire’s start. 

We have been able to calculate the 
water content of snow cover, for ex- 
pected drainage later. 

We are approaching what the gentle- 
man is coming to. He is looking ahead 
to a forward-looking program and to 
what can happen in the future if we 
will simply have the energy, the willing- 
ness, and the patience to progress. 

We are moving in that direction tre- 
mendously fast. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I appreciate that in- 
formation very much. 

I should like to follow this up with my 
colleague from Minnesota. 

Both my colleague from Pennsylvania 
and my colleague from Minnesota have 
mentioned the surveillance being done 
on crop diseases and crop blight, pre- 
sumably as to forest management, and 
presumably surveillance of air and water 
pollution. 

Is there any way in which this ex- 
tremely valuable information which is 
being collected can be made available 
on an hourly or daily basis to the cities, 
so that this can be plugged into their 
environmental quality control programs 
for air pollution, water pollution, forest 
management, or snow removal, for ex- 
ample? 

It seems to me that we ought to be 
thinking of this now. If my colleague 
from Pennsylvania is right—and I am 
sure he is—that this information is in 
the process of being prepared, we ought 
to be thinking now of delivery systems 
to make it available on some kind of a 
computer storage basis to the cities, so 
that it can be applied and used by them. 
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Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KARTH. I should like to respond 
by saying that once NASA has developed 
the technology then, of course, it will be 
up to one of the other agencies—at least, 
this is the present plan—the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of Agri- 
culture, or the Department of Defense, 
to distribute it. 

Mr. SCHEUER. And certainly the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Re- 
newal. 

Mr. KARTH. It will be up to them to 
amass this information and distribute it 
to the various areas to which the gentle- 
man feels it ought to be distributed. 

I personally do not favor that system. 
I personally feel the agency which de- 
velops the system and understands the 
technology involved, ought to amass all 
the information and feed it to those who 
find it useful, no matter where they be, 
whether it be a municipality, a State, or 
even a fire department, for example. 

I am not sure exactly what the plan 
is going to be. Iam not sure the plan has 
developed to a national policy. I do feel 
it would be better if the developing 
agency had full control and was able to 
disseminate the information. 

That information will be available, and 
that technology can be developed. 
There is no reason why it cannot be dis- 
seminated. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield be- 
fore leaving that point? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman is going down the same ave- 
nue as those of us on our committee who 
have a progressive outlook. We are look- 
ing ahead to reach these same goals. 

On the matter of technology utiliza- 
tion, there was $4 million requested by 
the administration. It was my amend- 
ment that increased it by $2 million up 
to $6 million. This committee by its unan- 
imous action has upped by one-third 
the administration’s requested figure of 
$4 million. 

We have in colleges, universities, and 
foundations methods of getting out the 
information. For example, I serve on the 
board of the school of Engineering of 
the University of Pittsburgh. We have 
there what we call a space building. We 
have the same faculties at various uni- 
versities in connection with their science 
departments, engineering departments, 
and research and development depart- 
ments. 

The average person or a businessman 
can go there and ask for technical re- 
ports. We have a regular system of tech- 
nical briefs being put out by NASA, just 
as does the Army has and the other mili- 
tary services have. 

We are moving into that field strongly. 
Iam very glad that you bring this point 
up, because I would have it move faster. 
For example, the technology application 
has been moving in the direction of de- 
veloping cooperative programs with 
other agencies such as the Air Pollution 
Control Administration, the Water 
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Pollution Control Administration, and 
the Environmental Protection Agency, as 
well as the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, and the Social Rehabili- 
tation Administration of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Small Business Administration, and 
many others. We are looking into liaison 
on that. We have been progressing in the 
direction that the gentleman wants to 
go. Again, I compliment the gentleman 
for his excellent work in this field. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Chairman, I have one last question 
to address to Mr. Kartx. There is prob- 
ably no single problem which is more 
vexing from the point of view of cities 
than the overwhelming problem of solid 
waste and human waste disposal. It is 
estimated that the average person ac- 
counts for about 5 or 6 pounds of solid 
waste a day, which is expected to reach 
a total of about 10 pounds of solid waste 
by the middle or the end of the decade. 
Is there any technology that we have 
learned with regard to recycling, and so 
forth, in the manned satellite program, 
that can be applied to the human waste 
disposal problem of cities? If there is 
something to be learned, how is this new 
knowledge being applied to urban prob- 
lems? How can cities look for relief from 
the terrific knowledge that you have de- 
veloped? 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. KARTH. The answer to the ques- 
tion is the technology in those very nar- 
row perimeters has already been devel- 
oped as the result of the Apollo program. 
I would be inaccurate if I allowed you to 
believe that it would be an inexpensive 
process to apply it in terms of the mag- 
nitude you are talking about. You are 
talking about new sewage disposal sys- 
tems, for example, in major cities. How- 
ever, the technology for doing it is here. 
All it takes is money to apply it. 

Mr. SCHEUER. What other means of 
disposing of human wastes is there? 
Maybe new technology is available that 
would be of help, 

Mr. KARTH. I do not know of any 
new technology of the character that 
you describe, but the technology that you 
asked the question about has already 
been developed, although obviously it is 
still on a very small scale. NASA does not 
have the responsibility for extrapolating 
this and carrying it on to the point 
where the municipalities of this country 
can apply it to their own pollution prob- 
lems. That will come under another 
agency such as HUD, for example. 
Whether HUD has chosen to take that 
technology and utilize it for the purpose 
suggested by the gentleman from New 
York, I do not know. I doubt it, however, 
and I wish that they would, because the 
technology is there. It cost substantial 
sums of money to develop it, and it might 
well answer one of the major problems 
of this country. I just wish they would 
get on with the job. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I thank my colleague 
and very frankly I would say that I have 
been very much encouraged by the an- 
swers that I received here, and, as a 
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matter of fact, they have changed my 
point of view. My original deep concern 
with the problem of the cities and their 
reallocation of funds, and the problem 
of disposing of wastes in the cities is one 
which has given me a great deal of dif- 
ficulty in voting for this funding in the 
past, but I am encouraged that you are 
coming up with new answers to old 
problems. 

Mr. MILLER of California, Will the 
gentleman yield to me for one moment 
while he is holding the floor? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I want to 
express My appreciation for your asking 
these questions. We just wish that more 
of our colleagues, particularly those 
from the big cities, would get into this 
and not just say let us go off and spend 
this money in the ghettos or someplace 
else. NASA has not solved all of the 
problems, but it certainly is attempting 
to. 
Mr. SCHEUER. I appreciate that 
statement very much, and I would like 
to say, as I told Mr. Kartu of Minnesota, 
that I had a commitment to vote against 
this funding, because of being on the 
record in prior years in terms of a reallo- 
cation of these funds, but I am convinced 
now that there is enough hope and a 
significant contribution may be made to- 
ward the cities, so that I intend now to 
vote for the funding. I thank you very 
much. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma (Mr. Camp). 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to compliment the chairman 
of the full committee and the ranking 
Republican member for the dedicated 
services and time that they have given 
to their job on this particular commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to add my sup- 
port to H.R. 7109, the NASA authoriza- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1972. This bill will 
permit the authorization of $3,433,580,- 
000, for our national space program for 
the coming fiscal year. The Science and 
Astronautics Committee, in drawing up 
this bill, has based its final recommenda- 
tion upon some 2,500 pages of testimony 
delivered by more than 26 expert wit- 
nesses, in addition to information gath- 
ered by field trips taken by members and 
staff. And as a participating member of 
the Science and Astronautics Committee, 
I strongly favor the action taken by the 
committee and its members who have 
dedicated so much time to the considera- 
tion of this bill. 

As I have listened to the many argu- 
ments pro and con for the US. participa- 
tion in space, I feel that there has been 
very little attention paid to one of the 
most significant aspects of our work in 
space—the economic benefits. We should 
realize that more than $44 billion has 
been spent on space since the program’s 
initiation in 1958. More meaningfully, 
this money has been spent in one of the 
most labor-intensive sectors of the entire 
economy; a sector in which the ratio of 
manpower costs to material costs is on 
the order of 9 to 1. 

But the true economic impact of this 
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Nation’s space program is the nature in 
which the salaries received by the aero- 
space community were recirculated into 
the rest of the economy. Studies have 
shown that the annual economic multi- 
plier for the salary dollar is a factor of 
approximately seven. Accordingly, since 
no less than 90 percent of the NASA costs 
have been allocated for salaries, the 
value to the economy of our space pro- 
gram has been over $3 billion. 

We can see another aspect of economic 
growth from our space effort in the re- 
gional impact of space facilities. Em- 
ployment levels, standards of living, edu- 
cational opportunities, and industrial de- 
velopment have been multiplied many 
times with the establishment of such 
facilities as the Mississippi test facility, 
the Slidell Computer facility and the 
centers at Cape Kennedy, Houston, and 
Huntsville. The demands of the space 
program for highly skilled and highly 
qualified personnel have clearly exceeded 
available talent pools and, therefore, 
have had to be met by training and a 
general upgrading of skill levels. The 
individuals who have received this train- 
ing have undeniably benefited from the 
demands imposed upon them by working 
within the aerospace environment. The 
increment of skill which has been added 
to the inventory of the individual worker 
represents a distinct contribution of per- 
manent value. 

There is also another aspect of the 
economic benefits of the space program 
which this country has enjoyed. This re- 
lates to the fact that the economy of 
any nation is tied directly to its degree 
of technological and scientific develop- 
ment. Very simply, the number and the 
magnitude of the problems with which 
present-day society is faced deny conven- 
tional solution. But with the application 
of science and technology, we can an- 
ticipate sound and logical solutions to 
even our most pressing problems. Look 
for example at England since World War 
Il. By virtually any standard—commer- 
cial, industrial, financial—England is 
suffering a major decline. And by the 
same token, England is an example of 
a nation which set a high priority on wel- 
farism at the expense of promoting in- 
dustry, research, and development. 

In contrast, during the identical pe- 
riod, Japan and Germany have become 
two of the world’s strongest and most 
prosperous nations. Their products and 
their accomplishments rival the finest of 
this country. Here on the other hand are 
two examples of nations that have cared 
for their people through an emphasis on 
science, technology, and an advanced 
industrial complex. This emphasis has, 
in turn, provided the sustaining econom- 
ic growth by which schools have been 
built, hospitals and clinics funded, and 
higher standards of living offered to the 
general population. 

In the United States our economy has 
flourished in the past two decades for the 
very reason of our concentration upon 
scientific research and development, the 
bulk of which is represented by this coun- 
try’s space effort. It is quite apparent that 
we must now take all measures neces- 
sary to assure that our economy contin- 
ues to grow as it has in recent years. It 
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is only through this advance in pro- 
ductivity, based upon the knowledge de- 
rived from science and technology, that 
we can create the wealth to address the 
most pressing problems of our times. 
There is no question that we should do 
more to meet the needs of man on earth. 
There is also no question that the heart 
of the problem lies in a strong and sus- 
tained economic pattern of growth—a 
pattern to which our space effort makes 
a vital contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to termi- 
nate my remarks with a statement that 
was made in 1932 by a great Oklahoman 
and a great American. Will Rogers, on 
the 5th day of June 1932, made this 
statement: 

Any experiment that has been made in the 
air is not a waste of time or money. Our 
defense, offense, and all have got to come 
from the air. 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I find this 
an overly generous authorization for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 

By adding $162.2 million to the NASA 
budget request, the authorizing com- 
mittee is attempting to underwrite a very 
ambitious space program. I believe this 
is not the time to do so. 

In particular, I regard it as unwise 
to authorize $125 million for the space 
shuttle and $39.9 million—more than 
twice the amount requested—for the 
NERVA nuclear rocket engine. Nor do I 
see any need for a $500,000 outlay for 
a feasibility study of offshore airports. 

The committee proposes to authorize 
$3.4 billion for NASA in the coming fis- 
cal year, and gives the following esti- 
mates for NASA budgets in the subse- 
quent 5 fiscal years: $3.7 billion, $3.95 
billion, $3.75 billion, $3.71 billion, and 
$3.68 billion. 

Yet a Rand Corp. report for the Air 
Force last year said: 

Shuttle development would require a peak 
civilian space budget in excess of $7.0 billion 
in 1975, about double the present level. 


The report also notes that while shut- 
tle proponents envision a long-term sav- 
ing of $2.8 billion through its use, total 
NASA program costs “for a variety of 
plans range from about $75 billion to 
about $140 billion—1975 to 1990—and 
any program uncertainties could cancel 
these savings or make them appear small 
by the time they are predicted to be 
realized.” 

Further, it appears that heavy use of 
the space shuttle by the Air Force is the 
only foreseeable way to realize the sav- 
ings projected through shuttle use. Sci- 
ence magazine for March 12 carried an 
article entitled “Space Shuttle: A Giant 
Step for NASA and the Military?” and 
in it declared: 

Although the shuttle is promoted almost 
exclusively as a civilian system of space 
transportation, the Air Force expects to use 
it as frequently as NASA. DOD would deliver 
its own satellites into orbit and conduct its 
own classified manned missions in space for 
as long as 30 days. 


Mr. Chairman, the committee report is 
silent on military applications of the 
space shuttle, and for that reason I find 
the proposed expenditure for develop- 
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ment of the shuttle more than a little 
disturbing. 

At a time when we are running deficit 
budgets, when dollars for needed pro- 
grams are scarce, I do not see how we 
can justify expansion of the shuttle, 
rocket engine, and other space programs. 
To me it is a case of flying to the things 
we know not of, rather than carefully 
allocating our scarce resources to deal 
first with the problems we do know of. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, part of our 
national investment in space has been 
spent for education. Education, of 
course, is not the primary mission or 
goal of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration; but under the 
1958 legislation by which NASA was 
established, the space agency is directed 
to increase the national scientific and 
technical capability for the advancement 
of space exploration. Certainly one way 
of increasing that capability—and per- 
haps the best way—is by education and 
aiding educational institutions. And in 
response to the congressional directive, 
NASA has contributed to or developed a 
variety of educational programs and 
services. Some of the valuable work at 
the college and university levels has had 
to be curtailed because of budgetary re- 
strictions; however, important work is 
continuing in the development and 
preparation of space-science materials 
for elementary and secondary schools to 
assist in updating classroom instruction 
and student participation, spacemo- 
biles—traveling science classrooms— 
educational publications, a speakers bu- 
reau, motion picture production, exhibits 
for display at home and abroad, and ra- 
dio and television programs—NASA also 
has undertaken a study for adult educa- 
tion in space. All of these are important 
means for supplementing general educa- 
tion in science and increasing public un- 
derstanding of and appreciation for the 
goals and concepts of our national space 
effort. 

NASA’s involvement in education is 
consistent with our historic heritage; for 
the concept of education, the best edu- 
cation, for all the people, was funda- 
mental to the leaders of the American 
revolution who founded this democracy. 
Thomas Jefferson, that remarkable 
genius who drafted the Declaration of 
Independence, wrote to one of his fel- 
low legislators in 1786 concerning legis- 
lation then under consideration: 

I think by far the most important bill 
in our whole code is for the diffusion of 
knowledge among people. No other sure foun- 
dation can be devised for the preservation 
of freedom and happiness...Preach, my 
dear sir, a crusade against ignorance; estab- 
lish and improve the law for educating the 
common people. Let our countrymen know 
. .. that the tax which will be paid for this 
purpose is not more than a thousandth part 
of what will be paid to kings, priests and 
nobles who will rise among us if we leave 
the people in ignorance. 


Now, in this second decade of the space 
age, surely the hazard of ignorance is 
for greater than it was in 1786. A look at 
the world scene underscores the fact 
that the true road to emancipation for 
nations as well as for individuals is edu- 
cation. This means education that is rele- 
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vant to our era, to the problems that 
face us, to the advancements in science 
and technology that have propelled us 
into space, and the explosive accumula- 
tion of knowledge that has resulted. Such 
education—education for the now gener- 
ation as well as for future generations— 
provides a new kind of literacy: scientific 
literacy. For, as the distinguished edu- 
cator, Dr. James B. Conant has pointed 
out: 

Whether we like it or not, we are all im- 
mersed in an age in which the products of 
scientific inquiries confront us at every turn. 
We may hate them, shudder at the thought of 
them, embrace them when they bring re- 
lief from pain or snatch from death a per- 
son we love, but the one thing no one can do 
is banish them, 


Under our democratic system, we are 
called upon to make important decisions 
on questions in which science is involved. 
Some of these now are political issues 
such as environmental pollution, the use 
of food additives, the expansion of nu- 
clear power and future programs and 
funding for the exploration of space. 
Only a public that is scientifically lit- 
erate can respond to these questions in- 
telligently. In the less than 13 years since 
its establishment, NASA has made an 
important contribution to the advance- 
ment of such scientific literacy among 
the citizens of our Nation. 

Dr. Lee DuBridge, former science ad- 
viser to President Nixon, foresaw this 
contribution to education by NASA in 
1959, when NASA had been in existence 
less than a year. He said then: 

One hundred years from now the new 
kind of knowledge attained in space research 
will surely have paid untold, unforeseen, and 
unexpected dividends. Already the dawning 
of the space age had impelled Americans to 
seek to improve their schools. That alone may 
be worth the cost of all our space rockets. 


Rich though our Nation is in all re- 
sources, it no longer can afford to waste 
its human resources by offering less than 
the best in education to all our citizens. 
The conquest of space achieved thus far 
could not have been accomplished with- 
out the educated manpower to design and 
plan the program. Our future on earth 
and our advances in space makes it 
imperative that our advances in educa- 
tion continue through NASA's programs 
as well as through other funding through 
the Congress and supported by the 
administration. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee’s recommendation 
for the funding for our Nation’s space 
flight program deserves the enthusiastic 
support of this body. 

The resources going in the space effort 
in the past few years have been at the 
very minimum required for a proper pur- 
suit of the worthwhile goals. 

The Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee has taken commendable steps to 
provide modest increases in several of 
the NASA programs. The improvements 
in funding will accelerate the realization 
of this scientific work and will hasten the 
benefits which will accrue to those of us 
who remain earthbound. 

There is hardly a phase of human ac- 
tivity which has not realized improve- 
ment as a result of the research and de- 
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velopment effort which has accompanied 
the Nation’s space program. 

Communications, weather control, 
medical and biological sciences, naviga- 
tion improvements, and everyday activi- 
ties, such as cooking and camping have 
been only a few of the beneficiaries of 
space research. 

The most visible aspect of the space 
program—man’s exploration of outer 
space—is only a small part of the im- 
mense and immediate value the people of 
out Nation realize from the investment 
in this endeavor. 

I want to commend the chairman and 
the committee for the considerable ef- 
fort they have made in studying the 
NASA program and bringing to this 
House a proposal which will improve and 
enhance our Nation’s efforts to realize 
its best return from this investment. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. Chairman, as 
a member of the Subcommittee on Space 
Science and Applications, I would like to 
associate myself with the remarks of our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, under whose leadership 
the work of the subcommittee was car- 
ried out again this year in a most thor- 
ough conscientious, and thoughtful 
manner. I might add that the delibera- 
tions of our subcommittee have always 
been characterized by a completely non- 
partisan attitude by all the members. 

Since you have heard other Members 
describe the various elements of the na- 
tional space program in some detail, I 
should like to emphasize the increasingly 
important role which our space effort 
has come to play in the nation’s interna- 
tional relationships. From my stand- 
point, no aspect of the space program 
has more importance. The prospect of 
cooperating in space, and thereby estab- 
lishing patterns which could lead to re- 
duced tensions among the nations of the 
Earth, is certainly appealing. 

Space is intrinsically international. 
Orbiting satellites know no national 
boundaries, and the scientific under- 
standing which has been generated by 
activities in space has contributed to the 
common intellectual heritage of man- 
kind. These new tools of the space age— 
rockets, satellites, probes, modern in- 
strumentation of all types—have made 
it possible for us to build upon the scien- 
tific foundations of the past. 

Recognizing the international charac- 
ter of space exploration, Congress wisely 
provided in the Space Act of 1958 that 
American activities in space should be 
conducted so as to contribute materially 
to cooperation with other nations and 
groups of nations. I believe we can all 
be proud of America’s record during the 
past decade. We have conducted our 
space program openly, before the eyes of 
the world. We have shared our triumphs 
with men everywhere, and made no at- 
tempt to conceal our failures. More im- 
portantly, we have invited other nations, 
as well as individual foreign scientists, 
to participate in our program. 

NASA has entered into some 250 agree- 
ments for international space projects 
to date. We have furnished the launch 
vehicles for 16 foreign satellite missions, 
and agreements exist to launch an addi- 
tional 15 in the future. These satellites, 
in all instances, have been conceived, 
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built, and funded abroad. There is never 
an exchange of funds; there is no give- 
away or foreign aid aspect to these co- 
operative ventures in space. 

One of the most impressive cooperative 
projects is one entered into with West 
Germany. This project, called Helios, 
provides for the design and development 
by West Germany of two probes to be 
launched to within 45 million kilometers 
of the sun. The Helios probes will fly 
closer to the sun than any spacecraft to 
date, and should contribute importantly 
to our understanding of solar physics. 
Typical of most such agreements, West 
Germany will design and manufacture 
the two spacecraft, and provide the bulk 
of the scientific payload. NASA will pro- 
vide two Titan-Centaur launch vehicles. 
West Germany’s investment in the Helios 
project is expected to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $100 million. 

While Helios is an illustration of a co- 
operative venture well suited to an ad- 
vanced nation, such as West Germany, 
NASA's international program also in- 
cludes many developing nations, as well. 
One of the most exciting projects of this 
type involves an experiment in the broad- 
casting of instructional television, via 
satellite, to some 5,000 remote Indian 
villages. The experiment will be made 
possible under an agreement with the 
Indian Government whereby NASA’s 
ATS-F satellite, to be launched in 1973, 
will be made available to India for 1 year 
of educational broadcasting devoted to 
such programs as family planning, mod- 
ern agricultural techniques, and national 
integration. 

The United States-India experiment 
in instructional television by satellite will 
be closely watched by other developing 
countries, and the experiment should 
provide a valuable precedent for the 
proper use of direct broadcasting capa- 
bilities from space. 


Foreign scientists have also been given 
many opportunities to fly their instru- 


ments aboard American spacecraft. 
These are selected strictly on the basis 
of merit and, like foreign satellites, they 
are underwritten financially abroad. 
More than 600 cooperative scientific 
sounding rockets have been launched 
from sites around the world, thereby 
giving the smallest nations an opportu- 
nity t- participate in our space effort. 
Broad participation by foreign scien- 
tists 2s also been made possible in the 
analysis of the lunar samples brought 
back by Apollo astronauts. More than 250 
foreign scientists have helped in the 
analysis of those samples. 
Applications satellites have also pro- 
vided a new avenue for international 
cooperation. The world now has an 
effective, and profitable, operational 
space communications system in which 
79 nations participate under the so-called 
INTELSAT agreement. Transoceanic 
communication capabilities have been 
greatly advanced since this international 
consortium began operations. 
Moreover, direct daily reception of 
data from U.S. meteorological satellites 
occurs in 50 nations around the world by 
virtue of the automatic picture trans- 
mission equipment aboard our space- 
craft. Relatively simple and inexpensive 
grounc equipment makes it possible for 
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any nation that chooses to make a small 
investment in inexpensive ground equip- 
ment to read-out timely weather data 
from our meteorological satellites. 

In the field of earth resources survey 
by satellites, NASA has undertaken co- 
operative projects with Brazil, Canada, 
and Mexico which are designed to ac- 
quaint their scientists and government 
officials with the potential of remote 
sensing from orbit. Many believe that 
surveying the earth’s resources from 
space is the most promising means by 
which space technology can help to 
accelerate development of the emerging 
nations by improving their ability to 
exploit and manage their resources. 

The widespread interest in the Earth 
Resources Survey Program is indicated 
by the fact that representatives of 53 
countries and international organiza- 
tions attended a workshop on Earth Re- 
sources Survey Systems held last month 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

What about the future? 

In the 1970’s there will be opportunities 
for international cooperation on a sig- 
nificantly larger scale. The nations of the 
free world have been invited to join with 
us in America’s post-Apollo program. 
Negotiations have been held for more 
than a year with our friends abroad. 
There are many difficulties to be over- 
come, but we remain hopeful that a 
meaningful cooperative arrangement can 
be worked out. 

With respect to the Soviet Union, the 
only other major spacefaring Nation in 
the world, the relationships between our 
two nations have been characterized by 
competition rather than collaboration. 
This has been so because accomplish- 
ments in space tend to reflect the state 
of a nation’s technology, and tech- 
nology has political and security con- 
sequences in the modern world. 

There have been recent developments 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, however, that are encouraging. 
Both sides have begun to realize, so it 
seems, that we all live on a tiny planet 
in a vast universe which both nations 
wish to explore; and that important new 
knowledge of that planet which we share, 
and the universe, can be gained for the 
benefit of all men. 

In the fall of 1970 the Soviets agreed to 
our proposal to study the possible design 
of future manned spacecraft of the two 
countries so as to permit rendezous and 
docking. The safety of American astro- 
nauts and Soviet cosmonauts may some- 
day depend upon a satisfactory agree- 
ment on this matter. 

Subsequently, in January of this year, 
an American delegation met with Soviet 
leaders in Moscow to consider a wider 
range of future cooperation. A prelimi- 
nary agreement was reached bearing on 
possible future joint consideration of the 
objectives and results of space research, 
improvement of existing weather data 
exchanges, techniques for studying the 
natural environment using space and 
conventional means, the expanded ex- 
change of data on space biology and 
medicine, and the exchange of lunar 
samples. 

It is impossible to tell, Mr. Chairman, 
what the future might hold. But the po- 
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tential of more meaningful international 
cooperation in space is so great, the pos- 
sible results are so attractive, that it is 
clearly worthy of our best efforts. 

I want to conclude by commending 
NASA for its excellent record of the past, 
and extend my best wishes for future suc- 
cess. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, as we con- 
sider the $3.43 billion NASA authoriza- 
tion, I would like to remind our col- 
leagues of another monetary matter 
which came before this House just last 
month: the second supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 

The NASA authorization is $162 mil- 
lion above the amount requested by the 
administration; the total is $23 million 
greater than the amount provided by 
the Congress in 1971. Included in this 
$3.43 billion request is $4 million for 
NASA “public relations.” 

Let us compare this unrestrained gen- 
erosity with the treatment given to four 
vital programs under the second supple- 
mental bill. 

LEAD-BASED PAINT POISONING PREVENTION ACT 


The $5 million needed to implement 
this act—Public Law 91-695—was not 
included in the House version of the 
supplemental. Although the Senate 
added these funds, the House conferees 
obtained their deletion. This money 
would have helped the 400,000 children 
in the United States who are afflicted 
with this preventable disease, which 
causes irreversible brain damage and 
sometimes death. 

TITLE IV OF THE OLDER AMERICANS ACT 


Funds to continue the nutritional pilot 
programs for the elderly were not in- 
cluded in the House bill. The Senate 
added $1.7 million, but again the House 
conferees prevailed in having it deleted. 
This money would have maintained the 
18 existing projects for 1 more year, 
until a permanent program could be es- 
tablished. The two demonstration pro- 
grams in New York City, one at the Hud- 
son Guild and the other at the Henry 
Street Settlement House, serve 4,700 
meals per month, and provide recrea- 
tional activities, social services, referral 
assistance, and nutrition information to 
elderly citizens. Now this vital program 
for the elderly is in danger of extinction. 

SECTION 235 AND SECTION 236 FUNDS 


Our efforts to add $25 million for each 
of these sections were defeated on the 
House fioor. The funds included for these 
programs by the Senate were deleted by 
the House conferees. National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders President John 
Stastny explained the need for these 
funds to the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee, stating. 

We understand there will be an antici- 
pated, unfunded backlog in the beginning of 
fiscal 1972 of close to $300 million for the 
236 program and close to $100 million for the 
235 program. 


New York City alone needs $12 million 
to complete the 17,500 housing units un- 
der construction, for which it was prom- 
ised $30 million in 236 funds in fiscal year 
1971; to date the city has only received 
$18 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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COMPREHENSIVE ALCOHOL ABUSE AND ALCOHOL- 
ISM PREVENTION, TREATMENT AND REHABILI- 
TATION 


The Conte amendment, to add $10 
million to the supplemental bill, was de- 
feated by the House. The $20 million 
added by the Senate was deleted by the 
conferees. These funds would have 
helped treat the 300,000 alcoholics in 
New York City, less than 2 percent of 
whom are reached by existing programs. 


Although $30 million was authorized 
for this program—which was enacted 
last year—for fiscal year 1971, no money 
has yet been appropriated, so the pro- 
gram remains mere words on paper. In 
anticipation of adequate funding, the 
New York Bureau of Alcoholism Service 
developed a plan for comprehensive 
treatment of alcoholics which would op- 
erate through six hospital-based treat- 
ment centers. If the supplemental money 
had been approved, the first center could 
have opened this summer. Now, opening 
will be delayed at least until 1972. 

The total amount added the supple- 
mental by the Senate for these four pro- 
grams is less than $77 million. Somehow, 
2 weeks ago the House could not tol- 
erate adding $77 million, but today an 
“authorization overrun” of more than 
twice that amount causes little objection. 

The $3.43 billion authorization for 
NASA represents a 5 percent increase 
over last year’s authorization, an in- 
crease, we are told, made necessary by 
inflation. Yet, in April, when many of 
my colleagues and I tried to add $728 
million to the Office of Education bill to 
compensate for this same 5 percent in- 
flation, we were defeated. 

If this bill, with its increased amount 
for space exploration, it will show to the 
public how twisted the priorities of the 
House are. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent for permission to re- 
vise and extend the remarks that I made 
today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the same request on 
behalf of all of the Members. I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may re- 
vise and extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration: 

(a) For “Research and development”, for 
the following programs: 

(1) Apollo, $612,200,000; 
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(2) Space flight operations, $745,275,000; 

(3) Advanced missions, $10,000,000; 

(4) Physics and astronomy, $112,800,000; 

(5) Lunar and planetary exploration, $311,- 
500,000; 

(6) Space applications, $182,500,000; 

(7) Launch vehicle procurement, $146,100,- 
000; 
(8) Aeronautical research and technology, 
$135,000,000; 

(9) Space research and technology, $75,- 
105,000; 

(10) Nuclear power and propulsion, $67,- 
620,000; 

(11) Tracking and data acquisition, $264,- 
000,000; 

(12) Technology utilization, $6,000,000. 

(b) For “Construction of facilities,” in- 
cluding land acquisitions, as follows: 

(1) Ames Research Center, Moffet Field, 
California, $6,500,000; 

(2) John F. Kennedy Space Center, NASA, 
Kennedy Space Center, Florida, $17,530,000; 

(3) Various locations, $31,100,000; 

(4) Facility planning and design not other- 
wise provided for, $3,500,000. 

(c) For “Research and program manage- 
ment,” $706,850,000. 

(ad) Appropriations for “Research and de- 
velopment” may be used (1) for any items 
of a capital nature (other than acquisition 
of land) which may be required for the per- 
formance of research and development con- 
tracts, and (2) for grants to nonprofit insti- 
tutions of higher education, or to nonprofit 
organizations whose primary purpose is the 
conduct of scientific research, for purchase 
or construction of additfonal research facili- 
ties; and title to such facilities shall be 
vested in the United States unless the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the national pro- 
gram of aeronautical and space activities 
will best be served by vesting title in any 
such grantee institution or organization. 
Each such grant shall be made under such 
conditions as the Administrator shall deter- 
mine to be required to insure that the United 
States will receive therefrom benefit adequate 
to justify the making of that grant. None of 
the funds appropriated for “Research and 
development” pursuant to this Act may be 
used for construction of any major facility, 
the estimated cost of which, including collat- 
eral equipment, exceeds $250,000, unless the 
Administrator or his designee has notified 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate and the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of 
the Senate of the nature, location, and esti- 
mated cost of such facility. 

(e) When so specified in an appropriation 
Act, (1) any amount appropriated for “Re- 
search and development” or for “Construc- 
tion of facilities” may remain available 
without fiscal year limitation, and (2) main- 
tenance and operation of facilities, and sup- 
port services contracts may be entered into 
under the “Research and program manage- 
ment” appropriation for periods not in excess 
of twelve months beginning at any time 
during the fiscal year, 

(f) Appropriations made pursuant to sub- 
section 1(c) may be used, but not to exceed 
$35,000, for scientific consultations or extra- 
ordinary expenses upon the approval or au- 
thority of the Administrator and his deter- 
mination shall be final and conclusive upon 
the accounting officers of the Government. 

(g) No part of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to subsection 1(c) for maintenance, 
repairs, alterations, and minor construction 
shall be used for the construction of any 
new facility the estimated cost of which, 
including collateral] equipment, exceeds 
$100,000. 

(h) No part of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
may be used for grants to any nonprofit 
institution of higher learning unless the 
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Administrator or his designee determines at 
the time of the grant that recruiting per- 
sonnel of any of the Armed Forces of the 
United States are not being barred from the 
premises or property of such institution ex- 
cept that this subsection shall not apply if 
the Administrator or his designee determines 
that the grant is a continuation or renewal 
of a previous grant to such institution which 
is likely to make a significant contribution 
to the aeronautical and space activities of 
the United States. The Secretary of Defense 
shall furnish to the Administrator or his 
designee within sixty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act and each January 30 
and June 30 thereafter the names of any 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
which the Secretary of Defense determines 
on the date of each such report are barring 
such recruiting personnel from premises or 
property of any such institution. 

Sec. 2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of sub- 
section 1(b) may, in the discretion of 
the Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, be 
varied upward of 5 per centum to meet un- 
usual cost variations, but the total cost of 
all work authorized under such paragraphs 
shall not exceed the total of the amounts 
specified in such paragraphs. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed one-half of 1 per 
centum of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to subsection 1(a) hereof may be transferred 
to the “Construction of facilities” appropria- 
tion, and, when so transferred, together with 
$10,000,C00 of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to subsection 1(b) hereof (other than 
funds appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(4) of such subsection) shall be available 
for expenditure to construct, expand, or mod- 
ify laboratories and other installations at any 
location (including locations specified in sub- 
section 1(b)), if (1) the Administrator de- 
termines such action to be necessary because 
of changes in the national program of aero- 
nautical and space activities or new scientific 
or engineering developments, and (2) he de- 
termines that deferral of such action until 
the enactment of the next authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with the interest of 
the Nation in aeronautical and space activi- 
ties. The funds so made available may be 
expended to acquire, construct, convert, re- 
habilitate, or install permanent or temporary 
public works including land acquisition, site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment. No portion of such sums may be 
obligated for expenditure or expended to con- 
struct, expand, or modify laboratories and 
other installations unless (A) a period of 
thirty days has passed after the Adminis- 
trator or his designee has transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to the President of the Senate and to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics 
of the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences of the Senate a written report con- 
taining a full and complete statement con- 
cerning (1) the nature of such construction, 
expansion, or modification, (2) the cost 
thereof including the cost of any real estate 
action pertaining thereto, and (3) the reason 
why such construction, expansion, or modi- 
fication is necessary in the national interest, 
or (B) each such committee before the ex- 
piration of such period has transmitted to 
the Administrator written notice to the effect 
that such committee has no objection to 
the proposed action. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program deleted 
by the Congress from requests as originally 
made to either the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics or the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess of the amount actually authorized 
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for that particular program by sections 1(a) 
and 1(c), and 

(3) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 
unless (A) a period of thirty days has passed 
after the receipt by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate and each such committee of 
notice given by the Administrator or his 
designee containing a full and complete 
statement of the action proposed to be 
taken and the facts and circumstances relied 
upon in support of such proposed action, 
or (B) each such committee before the ex- 
piration of such period has transmitted to 
the Administrator written notice to the 
effect that such committee has no objection 
to the proposed action. 

Sec. 5. It is the sense of the Congress that 
it is in the national interest that considera- 
tion be given to geographical distribution of 
Federal research funds whenever feasible, 
and that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration should explore ways and 
means of distributing its research and de- 
velopment funds whenever feasible. 

Sec. 6. (a) If an institution of higher 
education determines, after affording notice 
and opportunity for hearing to an individual 
attending, or employed by, such institution, 
that such individual has been convicted by 
any court of record of any crime which was 
committed after the date of enactment of 
this Act and which involved the use of (or 
assistance to others in the use of) force, 
disruption, or the seizure of property under 
contro] of any institution of higher education 
to prevent officials or students in such in- 
stitution from engaging in their duties or 
pursuing their studies, and that such crime 
was of a serious nature and contributed to 
a substantial disruption of the administra- 
tion of the institution with respect to which 
such crime was committed, then the in- 
stitution which such individual attends, or 
is employed by, shall deny for a period of 
two years any further payment to, or for 
the direct benefit of, such individual under 
any of the programs authorized by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
the funds for which are authorized pursuant 
to this Act. If an institution denies an in- 
dividual assistance under the authority of 
the preceding sentence of this subsection, 
then any institution which such individual 
subsequently attends shall deny for the 
remainder of the two-year period any further 
payment to, or for the direct benefit of, such 
individual under any of the programs au- 
thorized by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, the funds for which are 
authorized pursuant to this Act. 

(b) If an institution of higher education 
determines, after affording notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to an individual attend- 
ing, or employed by, such institution, that 
such individual has willfully refused to obey 
a lawful regulation or order of such institu- 
tion after the date of enactment of this Act, 
and that such refusal was of a serious na- 
ture and contributed to a substantial dis- 
ruption of the administration of such in- 
stitution, then such institution shall deny, 
for a period of two years, any further pay- 
ment to, or for the direct benefit of, such 
individual under any of the programs au- 
thorized by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, the funds for which are 
authorized pursuant to this Act. 

(c)(1) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit any institution of higher 
education from refusing to award, continue, 
or extend any financial assistance under any 
such Act to any individual because of any 
misconduct which in its judgment bears ad- 
versely on his fitness for such assistance. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as limiting or prejudicing the rights 
and prerogatives of any institution of higher 
education to institute and carry out an inde- 
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pendent, disciplinary proceeding pursuant to 
existing authority, practice, and law. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to limit the freedom of any student 
to verbal expression of individual views or 
opinions, 

Sec. 7. Section 206 of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958 (42 U.S.C. 
2476), is amended as follows: (1) subsection 
(a) is hereby repealed, and (2) subsections 
(b), (c), and (d) are renumbered as sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c), respectively. 

Sec. 8. This Act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion Authorization Act, 1972”. 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be consid- 
ered as read, printed in the Recorp, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MIEVA 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mrxva: At page 
2, lines 5 and 6, delete “$135,000,000;" and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “$134,- 
500,000; provided that none of the funds 
provided for in this section shall be used to 
finance research with respect to the con- 
struction of airports in lakes or their tribu- 
taries.” 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
offer an amendment to section 1(8) of 
the bill now before us. That section calls 
for an authorization of $135 million for 
aeronautical research and technology. 
On page 144 of the committee report, the 
committee states that $500,000 of those 
funds are to be used for a feasibility 
study of offshore airports, “to establish 
the technical feasibility and economic 
practicality” of such airports. The 
amendment offered by my colleague from 
Illinois (Mr, Cottier) and myself would 
delete that $500,000 authorization, and 
would provide that no funds authorized 
under this section shall be used to fi- 
nance research with respect to the con- 
struction of offshore airports. 

Mr. Chairman, this is no brave new 
idea which warrants a half a million 
dollar technical feasibility study. I rec- 
ognize that for many Members, this may 
be the first time they have considered 
the prospect of building airports in rivers 
and lakes. However, those of us from the 
Lake Michigan and Lake Erie areas have 
been dealing with this for some time. 
Both Chicago and Cleveland have ex- 
pressed interest in constructing addi- 
tional major airports in Lake Michigan 
and Lake Erie, respectively, and a good 
deal of ink has been spilled on the sub- 
ject. In the case of Chicago, there have 
been a number of feasibility studies, in- 
cluding three by professional consult- 
ants. All they have told us is that our 
engineers are technologically capable of 
constructing an airport in the middle of 
Lake Michigan. They do not begin to deal 
with the equally important questions of 
whether we ought to do so. I suppose we 
are technologically capable of turning 
downtown Washington into a cow pas- 
ture, we could pave in the whole lake 
without technological difficulties. 

My point, Mr. Chairman, is that this 
authorization asks the wrong question. 
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It ignores grave questions as to the en- 
vironmental and ecological impact of 
building an airport in a body of water. It 
ignores the air safety problems which 
have been raised by the Air Line Pilots 
Association and the Professional Air 
Traffic Controllers Association; concerns 
which have led both those groups to op- 
pose construction of an airport in Lake 
Michigan. It ignores the likely effects on 
development of nearby shorelines. There 
are a lot of people in Chicago who are 
less than enthusiastic about seeing Lake 
Michigan’s natural shoreline beaches 
and parkland replace with the glitter- 
ing tinsel of rent-a-car lots, fast-food 
eateries, motels, and airfreight ware- 
houses. 

These kinds of questions, involving 
human needs and goals, require at least 
as much attention as questions of en- 
gineering feasibility. I am not opposed 
to progress. But I am opposed to a defini- 
tion of progress which says that because 
we can produce billion dollar technolog- 
ical wonders, we necessarily ought to. 

Let me give you some idea of what we 
have learned during the past few years’ 
study of the desirability of constructing 
an airport in Lake Michigan. The studies 
commissioned by the city of Chicago 
contemplate a major airport 8 miles off 
shore, covering 11,000 acres of lake. The 
idea is to build 16 miles of circular dike, 
and then to pump the water out from 
the center. More than 50 million cubic 
yards of sand and rockfill would be 
carted in and dumped in the hole, and 
the airport built on top of the fill. The 
walls of the dike would rise about 70- 
feet high at the end of the runways. 
Access from the shore would be by cause- 
way or by tunnel, or both. At least some 
tunneling would be necessary to avoid 
interfering with navigability for ships 
and boats. It is estimated that a tunnel 
would cost roughly $20 million per mile. 
In addition, it would be necessary to ex- 
tend the various utilities from the shore 
out to the airport—gaslines, electricity, 
water, and fuel for the planes. 

By the time all this is finished, it is 
estimated that the dikeport, or whatever 
you want to call it, would cost $214 
billion. This compares with an estimated 
$114 billion for a comparable landsite. 
A billion dollar premium is a rather sub- 
stantial one, justifiable only if additional 
considerations were overwhelming. Far 
from it, there are drawbacks and dangers 
at every turn. 

For starters, consider air safety. The 
Air Line Pilots Association warns of the 
dangers posed by icing. The constant 
spray and moisture from the surrounding 
water will cause icing problems in the 
cold months, not only for airplanes, but 
for runways and for safety and naviga- 
tional equipment. 

Visibility will be reduced, as compared 
with a landsite, due to more frequent 
fog and haze. The bowl-like depression 
of the dikeport makes lingering fog even 
more likely. 

Radar altimetry required for low 
visibility approaches may not function 
properly over calm water such as is often 
associated with fog. 

Wind velocity will be ordinarily higher 
than would be true at a landsite. An 
additional problem is posed by the pro- 
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tective dike, whose height would diminish 
the winds within the airport. Conse- 
quently, when the plane crosses over the 
wall, it suddenly encounters a strong 
wind shear. 

Finally, and perhaps the greatest 
safety risk of all, is the vulnerability 
of the entire structure to damage to the 
protective dike. What happens if an air- 
plane or a ship strikes the dike, causing 
a leak? 

The list of environmental hazards is 
even longer. What will be done with the 
considerable amounts of waste material 
produced by an operation of this size? 
The studies done in Chicago have offered 
to resolve this problem by assuring us 
that no wastes will be discharged into 
the lake. Rather, everything will be piped 
through waste treatment plants. This is 
admirable, but it means adding consid- 
erably to the construction and mainte- 
nance cost. 

Provision must also be made for run- 
off and seepage. Such water will un- 
doubtedly carry pollution from the oil, 
kerosene, and carbon particles which 
will accumulate on the runways. 

There is the risk of massive oil spills, 
in the event of a break or a leak in the 
fuel lines supplying the airport. In an 
inland body of water such as a lake or 
river, this could be disastrous. 

Another problem with regard to inland 
bodies of water or even a bay or a 
sound, is the interference with circula- 
tion in the area around the airport. The 
capacity of a body of water to assimi- 
late wastes is dependent not only on the 
total volume of water, but also on the 
mixing effect provided by currents. In- 
terference with the natural circulation 
could result in stagnation of a portion 
of the lake or bay, destroying water 
quality in that area. 

We must also not overlook the unpre- 
dictable disruption of marine plantlife 
and wildlife—of the entire sensitive ecol- 
ogy of the waterway—which would re- 
sult from such a massive construction 
and the continuing operation of miles of 
roadway, runway, auto traffic, and air 
traffic. 

Finally, there are the intangible costs 
in terms of loss of esthetic beauty. This 
applies not only to the lake, but to the 
shoreline as well. The related commer- 
cial development of the adjacent shore 
area would overtake the construction of 
the dikeport in terms of the magnitude of 
the disruption. Hotels, motels, car rental 
lots, train and bus terminals, supportive 
services of all kinds, warehouses to han- 
die increasing airfreight, and on and on. 

The impact on recreational uses of 
the lake or river, as well as of the shore 
areas, would be tragic. 

And all in the name of what? So that 
more airports can handle more air traf- 
fic so more people and property can be 
moved more places at more rapid rates. 
Is it too much to ask that before we get 
on that merry-go-round we pause and 
ask why? That was the lesson of the 
SST. Once set in motion, these projects 
have a way of taking on a life of their 
own. If questions are not asked at the 
outset, it may be too late. 

Progress is not worth the price if it 
makes life less livable. The costs of com- 
mercial exploitation of our rivers and 
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lakes is not merely economic. There is 
more than bricks and mortar at stake. 
Yet the authorization in this bill com- 
pletely ignores these other considera- 
tions. 

I understand the interest of some of 
my colleagues in finding new alterna- 
tives for commercial development, to re- 
lieve the excessive development already 
imposed on our urban areas. There is 
simply no land left in many areas to 
build new airports. The temptation is 
understandable. I share those concerns, 
but I submit that technical feasibility 
studies which deal only with engineering 
needs and cost-benefit analyses are not 
what is needed nor what is appropriate. 

If the notion of offshore airports is 
deserving of exploration, let us do so in 
a framework which is more receptive to 
participation by all the interests which 
would be affected—environmental, air 
safety, regional planning, as well as eco- 
nomic and technical. I suggest that pub- 
lic congressional hearings would provide 
such a framework, and would represent 
a far more useful and valuable first step 
than the authorization now before us. 
That money could perhaps be better used 
for development of high-speed, rapid rail 
transportation systems, for I have a feel- 
ing that when the hearings on dikeports 
are done, the alternative of regional 
land-based airports which serve various 
cities and communities by a network of 
rapid transit will seem much more 
attractive. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER, Mr. Chairman, as the 
House has heard from the reading of this 
amendment, the purpose of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Mrxva) is to strike out the sum 
of $500,000 from the authorization, 
which money was earmarked for a study 
by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration on the feasibility of the 
building of wet ports, or jet airports in 
the water areas of the United States of 
America. 

The gentleman from Illinois has cir- 
culated a letter to the House which 
explains his opposition to this proposal, 
and that is on the basis that the gentle- 
man does not want a wet jet port built 
in the Chicago area. 

I have some good news and some bad 
news for the gentleman from Illinois at 
this time. The good news is that I can 
support his amendment, but the bad 
news is the reason that I can support his 
amendment is that I have been informed 
that the Federal Government intends to 
undertake this study in any event, and is 
ready to sign a contract to make such a 
study by the Department of Transpor- 
tation. 

Just to inform the House on the facts 
as they relate to my proposal, and as I 
know them, this Federal study is going 
to be undertaken by the FAA, and the 
Department of Transportation, on the 
feasibility of wet ports in the New York 
area. In other words, it will be a com- 
bination study of the feasibility of build- 
ing such a wet port in or around the 
Long Island Sound area of New York, or 
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in the Atlantic Ocean off the southern 
coast of Long Island. 

Quite frankly, I can also tell the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that it was my orig- 
inal hope that the proposed NASA 
study would prefer that very area, be- 
cause it is the area of most concern to 
myself, but I think it is indicative of the 
wet port problems and possibilities 
throughout the Nation. 

I have also studied the work plans and 
the proposals of the DOT study and 
these proposals as set forth by the DOT 
are almost identical with the proposals 
that our committee has put forth and 
which are now before the Congress. So 
we would be in the position here today 
of authorizing a duplicate study if we 
were to allow this particular item to go 
through in the budget. 

So having agreed to withdraw this 
proposal, I just want to make it clear to 
the gentleman that there was nothing 
in the proposal, so far as this Member is 
concerned, that was going to interfere 
with the local jurisdiction or options in 
any way, shape, or form. The purpose of 
my proposal was merely to determine 
once and for all whether it was feasible 
to build wet ports or whether it was not 
feasible to build wet ports. The study 
was supposed to determine that and 
bring it to a conclusion for the people 
of this Nation. 

So I am glad to tell the gentleman 
that I can support his amendment at 
this time and under these circumstances. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. 

We, in the Chicago area, have had 
several feasibility studies. We were con- 
cerned that this was not only a dupli- 
cation of efforts already made, but also 
an attempt to superimpose some Federal 
judgment on local judgments which I 
think are going the other way. That is 
why my colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. COLLIER) and I proposed 
the amendment. 

I hope in the light of what the gentle- 
man has said that opposition to the 
amendment will be withdrawn and that 
the amendment can be adopted because, 
as it has been pointed out by the gen- 
tleman from New York, this would be 
completely duplicative of what the De- 
partment of Transportation has already 
authorized. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, as ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, I can advise the gentle- 
man, after having consulted with him 
about his amendment under the cir- 
cumstances, we have no objection to the 
amendment passing. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, we have no objection to the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, at this 
point I accept the good news as over- 
weighing the bad and thank the gentle- 
men for their kind consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
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from Illinois (Mr. COLLIER) seeking rec- 
ognition? 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, on the amendment that we 
have just been discussing, it was stated 
that there would be no objection on 
either side of the aisle. Has there been 
any action taken on that amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, there has not 
been any action taken on the amend- 
ment. 

The Chair would advise the gentleman 
that the Chair is trying to determine 
whether or not the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. CoLLIER) desires to speak on 
the amendment. 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes, I do, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I would ask a parliamentary 
inquiry—the fact that they have not 
voiced any objection still leaves it open 
for discussion inasmuch as they have 
not accepted the amendment; is that 
correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
must be voted upon by the members of 
the committee, the Chair would advise 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I understand that, Mr. 
Chairman, but am I correct in my under- 
standing that neither have they agreed 
to accept the amendment at this point, 
but merely have suggested they do not 
object to it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
have to advise the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that the determination would be up 
to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union as to whether 
to accept or to reject this amendment or 
any other amendment. 

Does the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
COLLIER) seek recognition on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, a further parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, when it is stated by both sides 
of the aisle that there is no objection, it 
would seem to me that the obvious effect 
of that is that the amendment is agreed 
to and it is acceptable to both sides. Of 
course, as the Chairman pointed out, it 
has to be passed on by the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COLLIER. But, Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is not yet actually agreed to 
and it is still under consideration. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

One hundred Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, 
adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair states 
that any Member desiring recognition to 
discuss the amendment will be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am unable to dis- 
cover from reading this report just how 
much is proposed to be authorized for 
spending under the terms of this bill. 
Can someone give me the total? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. If the 
gentleman will yield, I shall be glad to 
answer the question. On page 1 of the 
report it is stated that the authoriza- 
tion is $3,433,580,000. 

Mr. GROSS. What do the figures on 
page 2 mean? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. There 
is no page 2. 

Mr. GROSS. Call it whatever you 
want. There is a page 3. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Those 
are specific programs on page 3. The 
gentleman will notice that the figure of 
$2,668,100,000 appears on the first line in 
the table on page 1. That is research and 
development. If the gentleman will turn 
to page 3, he will find the total for re- 
search and development at the bottom 
of that page, $2,668,100,000. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is approximately $3.5 
billion, is that correct? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, It is 
$3,443,000,000. 

Mr. GROSS. All right. How does that 
compare with last year’s authorization? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. That is 
5 percent more than last year’s authori- 
zation. 

Mr. GROSS. And why? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
reason is that there has been a 5-percent 
annual increase in inflation. As the gen- 
tleman, who is a member of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, 
knows, there have been required increases 
for Federal Government employees in 
various categories such as salaries as well 
as fringe benefits and pension fund in- 
creases. So we had to provide the in- 
creases in the authorization for NASA. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this $3 4 billion have 
the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget, now Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, originally sent up 
a bill that was 5 percent less than this 
figure. So the Office of Management and 
Budget did not approve the $3,443,580,- 
000 as such, But within the framework of 
inflation, it is just the same figure in pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, a mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee which will have to provide the 
money. 

Mr. JONAS, On the question of man- 
datory increases for employees, I think 
the Recorp should show that the Budget 
proposed a reduction of 1,500 employees, 
and this bill authorizes an increase of 500 
employees above the number requested 
in the budget. That accounts for a sub- 
stantial part of the increase. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. We on 
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my amendment restored 500 office of ad- 
vanced research and technology em- 
ployees of the 1,500 NASA personnel pro- 
posed to be cut by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONAS. The information that we 
have in the Appropriations Committee 
is that additional positions, over and 
above the budget, provided in this bill 
will be 93 at Ames, 26 flight positions, 
184 positions at Langley, and 197 posi- 
tions at Lewis. The Budget contemplated 
a reduction of 1,500 employees. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman for 
the pertinent information he has pro- 
vided. 

Mr. JONAS. While I am on my feet, 
may I say, in case the record is not clear, 
that this bill is $162 million above the 
budget. 

Mr. GROSS. It is $162 million above 
the budget? 

Mr. JONAS. Yes; $162,230,000 above 
the budget, to be exact. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, 
if there is any awareness on the part of 
the committee that in the first 10 months 
of this fiscal year the Federal Govern- 
ment piled up a deficit of $21,600,000,000? 
Is there any awareness on the part of 
this committee that somewhere, some- 
body is going to have to cut some of 
expenditures instead of increasing them 
by 5 percent? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The dif- 
ference between us occurs at the figure 
we start with. On page 150 of the com- 
mittee report you will find the following 
language: 

The additional money will allow OART to 
retain 500 positions of the 533 it will 
otherwise lose. 


So the figures the gentleman from 
North Carolina referred to personnel 
increases for Ames Research Center, 
Flight Research Center, Langley Re- 
search Center, Lewis Research Center— 
as being pluses really represent the res- 
toration of positions that otherwise 
would be lost. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what he said; 
they were pluses. I am beginning to 
think there are some people who have 
been moonstruck around here. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. No- 
body is moonstruck. I gave the explana- 
tion. We have restored 500 of the 1,500 
positions the Office of Budget and Man- 
agement had recommended be cut. 

Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. Since obviously there is no 
objection to it from either side, I take 
this time to suggest that I am unalter- 
ably opposed to any further study being 
made of an in-lake airport in Chicago. 
We have studied and restudied it to 
death. 

There has been a study made by the 
American Institute of Planners. There is 
an in-depth study which is available, 
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and I gather known to the committee, 
by a private engineering firm in Chicago 
as to the feasibility of an in-lake airport 
in Chicago. 

It has been said that there is no need 
to hurry this project because we will not 
be needing a third airport in Chicago for 
the next 10 or 15 years. 

I want the Members to know, as the 
Representative of the district in which 
O'Hare International Airport is lo- 
cated—the busiest airport in the world— 
that it will not wait 10 or 15 years. The 
folly of hanging on to the hope of an in- 
lake airport for the city of Chicago to 
me is preposterous. 

The Governor of Illinois has estab- 
lished a commission which is presently 
studying possible sites for an airport. We 
have had before us a plan that would 
provide a third airport in what is now a 
farm area some 35 or 36 miles from 
downtown Chicago, where sensibly the 
airport would precede the establishment 
of residential areas. Hence there could 
be the kind of planning that was not 
done at the time O'Hare International 
Airport became a commercial airport, 
having been transformed from what was 
previously a military air facility. 

I am sorry to hear that the FAA has 
approved this type of study. I believe the 
time has come when we should get along 
with what must be done; that is, to find 
a suitable site, a site that would be avail- 
able at a dollar figure much less than 
the projections of future cost for an in- 
lake airport. We should be moving for- 
ward with what has to be done because 
there is presently court action pending, 
and there will be additional litigation. 

Permit me to remind the House that 
the 928th Tactical Airlift Unit occupies 
an area adjacent to the busiest airport 
in the world, and the Chicago Airport 
authority is presently seeking the trans- 
fer of the 928th Unit to a different part 
of the reservation so that they can an- 
nex the adjacent property for further 
airport expansion. 

I can assure the Members today if that 
happens the communities in the area 
will pool their resources, and there will 
be further litigation. 

I believe the time has come when we 
should put an end to these costly rep- 
etitious studies. We have made an in- 
depth analysis of every aspect of the 
proposed in-lake airport. We need a 
third airport. We need it desperately. 

As I pointed out before, this sort of 
thing could be taken care of in advance, 
and we would not be faced with the 
problems that the constituents of my dis- 
trict now are tolerating, because , there 
was little preplanning in the case of 
O’Hare International Airport. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I am glad to yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I have 
great sympathy for the gentleman and 
the problems of O’Hare International 
Airport. I have experienced some of the 
things that have happened there, but 
may I call his attention to the fact that 
this is not directed singly at O'Hare or 
at the city of Chicago. This is for the 
whole United States. Some of us would 
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perhaps like to think of a time when we 
will not fall into the type of trouble that 
you got into on this matter. 

Mr. COLLIER. Let me say to the 
chairman that I understood this was a 
broad program for the entire country, 
but possessing the same qualitity of 
provinciality as is characteristic of most 
of my colleagues. I am directing my 
remarks to the manner in which this pro- 
gram affects my district and my con- 
stituency. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. COLLIER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BELL. Unless I completely misun- 
derstand the parliamentary procedure, 
the amendment that the gentleman is 
speaking for has already been agreed to 
by both sides of the aisle, and I am won- 
dering why we cannot go ahead. 

Mr. COLLIER. I made it very clear at 
the outset of my remarks I understood 
the parliamentary situation, but I also 
explained that it will probably be the 
only opportunity I will have to voice my 
opposition on this floor to the use of any 
funds for a purpose which has been ade- 
quately explored and can only delay the 
inevitable at the inconvenience and ag- 
gravation of my constituents. 

Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to support 
the amendment to H.R. 7109, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration Authorization Act, 1972, which 
provides that certain funds shall not be 
used to finance research with respect 
to the construction of offshore airports. 

Most of the Members are aware of the 
fact that Chicago’s Mayor Daley feels 
that Chicago needs a third major air- 
port and he remains certain that the lo- 
cation of it should be in Lake Michigan. 

I am convinced that the mayor is 
wrong on this issue. There is mounting 
evidence that a lakefront airport study 
cannot guarantee that there will be no 
further lake pollution. 

Entirely apart from pollution, com- 
mercial pilots have been insisting that a 
lake airport would be more hazardous 
than one located on land. The lake breeds 
local weather conditions that are far 
pat dangerous than those found over 
and, 

These perils to safe flying would be 
present regardless of whether the planes 
were landed by human pilots or sophisti- 
cated electronic equipment. 

I am convinced that a lake airport 
would cause pollution—it would disturb 
the prevailing water currents—ulti- 
mately it would mean a highly commer- 
cialized lakefront area. All of these 
things, I think, outweigh the handiness 
of a lake airport. 

I believe Mayor Daley would be well 
advised to give up the enormously costly 
lake airport concept, and instead agree 
to a land site. 

In my opinion, any new airport should 
be located away from the city and there 
should be new mass transportation sery- 
ices between the airport and Chicago, It 
does not make sense to me to continue 
overcrowding Chicago’s airspace and de- 
stroy its lakefront. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I support 
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this amendment and urge Members to 
adopt their proposal. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier today I was on 
the floor when the gentleman from Ili- 
nois (Mr. Mrxva) offered his amendment, 
and he engaged in a colloquy with the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. WYDLER) 
on the subject matter just discussed by 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. CoL- 
LIER) and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, DERWINSKI). Let me say that a num- 
ber of other States border Lake Michi- 
gan in addition to the State of Illinois. 
I think that the record should be clear 
at this point before any recommendation 
based on any report involving an air- 
port in Lake Michigan is approved, that 
other States besides the State of Illinois 
will have something to say about it. We 
will, of course, await any report, rec- 
ommendation, et cetera, but in the final 
analysis, Mr. Chairman, there are other 
States that have an interest in maintain- 
ing the integrity of Lake Michigan. 

Of course, we must be consulted, and 
we must have our voice heard at the time 
that any recommendation is made for an 
airport in Lake Michigan that will pri- 
marily serve the city of Chicago. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to assure the gentle- 
man from Michigan, the distinguished 
minority leader, that neither NASA nor 
this committee is involved in any site se- 
lection of airports. This is not a line item 
in the budget, it is merely suggested in 
the committee report, and we accept the 
amendment to strike it out. It simply 
provides for a general feasibility study 
to include an examination of the concept 
throughout the Nation, but under the 
circumstances, the committee will accept, 
and as I understand it, the other side 
also accepts the amendment to strike out 
these funds for the feasibility study. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. MIKVA). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had an amendment 
that had to do with the personnel man- 
agement problems, I have been particu- 
larly interested in that field. 

The question has come up as to the 
number of permanent employees NASA 
has had on board during the last 3 years 
and what the strength will be in 1972. 

The number of personnel positions in 
fiscal year 1970 was 32,576. That number 
included 31,350 permanent positions and 
1,226 nonpermanent positions. 

In this fiscal year, 1971, that total has 
been reduced from 32,576 to 30,908. Out 
of those positions there were 29,850 per- 
manent and 1,058 temporary positions. 

For the coming fiscal year, 1972, the 
Office of Management and Budget trans- 
mitted to our committee legislation to 
reduce personnel to 29,309 in NASA from 
30,908 strength for the current fiscal year 
of 1971. 
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Then, because of my feeling that we 
were falling behind, and as the chair- 
man of the committee cited a few mo- 
ments ago, we noted that the average 
age is increasing in NASA and, therefore, 
we need a program to attract more 
younger people. 

So, in the Office of Advanced Research 
and Technology where there was a total 
reduction of 533 positions proposed. My 
amendment put 500 of those positions 
back. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jonas) pointed out on page 150 of 
the committee report concerning the pro- 
grams at Ames Research Center, the 
Flight Research Center, the Langley Re- 
search Center, and the Lewis Research 
Center. The facts that he pointed out are 
correct. But overall it represents a cut. 

The question comes up on the non- 
permanent employees. 

Mr. Chairman, the visitor information 
centers at NASA installations are really 
insufficient. If any of you have been down 
to a launch at Cape Kennedy, you would 
feel you were in a cattle barn or cattle 
pen. So, I put in $4 million to help on 
those centers. 

Likewise, in order to help the young 
people I have put in additional funds for 
more nonpermanent positions for sum- 
mer employment. So, the number of per- 
manent and nonpermanent employees is 
just as I have said, if you will look at 
pages 150 and 151 of the committee re- 
port you will find it spread out in de- 
tail. : 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I would 
be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I think what the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has just finished 
saying completely confirms what I said in 
answer to the gentleman from Iowa, 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I said 
it just before each of you started. I 
started at one point and you started at 
another, and your figures are correct as 
well as those which I have cited. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I would 
be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
West Virginia. 

Mr, HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
would like to call attention of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina and the 
gentleman in the well to page 135 of the 
report of the committee and the table 
which appears at the top of that page 
which indicates that even with the com- 
mittee recommendation there is a decline 
of 1,000 in personnel for NASA, rather 
than an increase as the gentleman from 
North Carolina has indicated. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania was allowed to proceed for 
2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. If the 
gentleman will yield further, I would 
simply add that the action of the com- 
mittee, all it does is make a decrease of 
1,000 in NASA personnel rather than 
1,500 as contemplated. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. That is 
correct. The increase is 500. 

Mr. JONAS. I think we are correct in 
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our understanding, and what I intended 
to say—and I will have to read the en- 
tire record to see if I said what I meant 
to say—is that the budget contemplated 
a reduction of 1,500 jobs, and that the 
committee’s action has increased the 
number of jobs by 500. What the gentle- 
man is saying now is that you restored 
500 of the 1,500 jobs proposed to be re- 
duced. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. That 
is correct. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. JONAS. And I listed the places at 
which the increases occurred. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion to that fact, we have an indefinite 
amount at the NASA reception centers 
which we have asked them to make 
plans to improve the conditions so that 
when visitors arrive at the facilities they 
can be taken care of. Also we can pos- 
sibly get more public acceptance for the 
programs, and for the good these pro- 
grams are doing for the general public. 
We feel this should be done. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, so you are 
going to cut your cake in huger slices, 
you are still spending more money than 
you did last year. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. There 
is no doubt of that, because of the in- 
flation factor of 5 percent, this bill is up 
in the amount of the rise in inflation. 
However, it does not take into considera- 
tion the inflation that may occur in the 
next year. Actually last year there is a 
deficit of 1 percent, because the rise in 
inflation for that year was almost 6 per- 
cent. So when we take into account the 
5-percent inflation factor for last year, 
we will still not be taking into account 
the possible 5-percent increase for the 
coming year if inflation continues at its 
present rate. It is not so much the dollar 
amount as it is the purchasing power of 
the dollar. And this, of course, has the 
new pay raise in it. I hope the members 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service understand that all of the sal- 
aries are going up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has again ex- 
pired. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, PEYSER 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PEYSER: Page 1, 
line (7) strike out “$612,200,000,” and insert 
in lieu thereof, “$312,200,000.” 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, for the 
past several years I have watched with 
fascination and admiration the astound- 
ing success and accomplishments of our 
space program. I believe the United 
States should continue to play a leader- 
ship role in the exploration of space, The 
Apollo missions have yielded much in 
the way of new scientific discoveries and 
advancements in technology. I believe 
the space lab program that is planned 
in the future will also yield much in this 
direction. 

In July of this year we are planning 
another manned space shot to the moon 
that will vastly increase our knowledge 
in these areas. As I have reviewed the 
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budget requests for the NASA program, 
and the gains that will presumably be 
made through the Apollo 15 moonshot, 
I have serious doubts in my mind as to 
the wisdom in the light of present-day 
circumstances in our country to continue 
with two additional manned moonshots; 
namely, Apollo 16 and Apollo 17. 

I feel it will take us years to be able 
to assimilate the knowledge that has 
been gained through the previous moon- 
shots, and particularly the knowledge 
that will be gained from Apollo 15. 

We have done much talking and 
thinking in this Congress dealing with 
priorities. It is for this reason that I am 
recommending an amendment to reduce 
the NASA authorization by $300 million. 
This $300 million would come from the 
Apollo 16 and 17 moonshots. 

We are now faced nationally with a 
pressing need to develop new and better 
methods of mass transportation. The 
problems of urban mass transit are over- 
whelming. It includes everything from 
obsolete and unsafe equipment now in 
use to inadequate funding authority 
under the Urban Mass. Transit Act. I 
would like to urge that the savings real- 
ized by the termination of these two 
shots could be directed in the area of 
mass transportation. 

I do support the moving ahead in the 
space program of other missions, such 
as I mentioned previously, the space lab. 

There are those who may argue that 
the cancellation of the Apollo 16 and 
Apollo 17 would be wasteful because we 
have already incurred the expense of de- 
veloping the hardware for those flights. 

First of all, there is no reason why this 
equipment cannot be placed in standby 
storage and, second, we in the United 
States are constantly seeking ways to im- 
prove international relations and to bring 
about peace and closer harmony among 
all nations. 

I would like to suggest that we make 
our surplus Apollo hardware available for 
an international space mission to the 
moon with the other countries that want 
to join us in contributing to the actual 
cost involved in these flights, and we will 
have already contributed the cost of the 
hardware. 

Once again, let me state I offer this 
amendment as no criticism of the space 
program but merely as a way of evaluat- 
ing whether we are to proceed in the last 
two missions of the Apollo program. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York to reduce or to limit the 
Apollo 16 and Apollo 17 flights. 

The fiscal year 1972 budget request in- 
cludes $612.2 million for Apollo and 
$535.4 million for Skylab. This budget is 
based on our current plan to launch 
Apollo 15in July 1971, Apollo 16 in March 
1972, Apollo 17 in December 1972 and the 
initial Skylab mission in April 1973. The 
April 1973 date for Skylab was estab- 
lished to provide for a reasonable fiow of 
operations at KSC in the phase-over 
from Apollo to Skylab operations. Con- 
sistent with these launch schedule deci- 
sions, we have adjusted our Skylab hard- 
ware delivery schedule planning. If a de- 
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cision were made at this point to delete 
Apollo missions, it would not be possible 
to accelerate the Skylab schedule more 
than 2 or 3 months at the most, provid- 
ing for the initial Skylab mission in Jan- 
uary 1973. 

The fiscal year 1972 budget estimate of 
$612.2 million for Apollo provides for re- 
quirements unique to the Apollo program 
and for operational and supporting ac- 
tivities common to Skylab and Apollo. 
The Skylab estimate of $535.4 million 
covers requirements specifically identi- 
fied as Sky-lab program requirements on 
the assumption that the common re- 
quirements will be covered by Apollo. 

If the Apollo 16 and 17 missions were 
canceled, it would be necessary to main- 
tain the operational capability for Sat- 
urn V launch vehicle and the command 
and service module which is currently 
sustained in the Apollo program. It is 
our estimate that under these circum- 
stances, a net reduction of not more than 
$100 million in fiscal year 1972 funding 
could be made. This reduction would be 
accomplished by: first, terminating those 
activities specifically relating to lunar 
missions such as the lunar science ef- 
forts, lunar module support at Grum- 
man and KSC, and lunar mission plan- 
ning and training activities; and second, 
phasing down activities planned to sup- 
port Apollo missions but also required to 
support Skylab such as Saturn V and 
CSM checkout and flight support, mis- 
sion control, and launch operations. 

A reduction of $300 million in Apollo 
would require not only the cancella- 
tion of Apollo 16 and 17 but also the ter- 
mination or a major readjustment in the 
Skylab project. 

Mr. Chairman, I include an excerpt 
from National Academy of Sciences 
“Priorities for Space Research 1971-1980: 

1. Completion of all remaining Apollo mis- 
sions through Apollo 19 (since this study 
Apollo 15 and Apollo 19 have been canceled) 
should take highest priority in the space pro- 
gram. The Apollo program has made a good 
start. The richness of scientific data obtained 
has provided important constraints for re- 
defining old questions and for asking signifi- 
cant new ones, but a better sampling program 
and a broader geophysical net are needed to 
resolve those questions. As only eight land- 
ings will have been made, if all remaining 
missions are completed successfully, the loss 
of any missions will seriously degrade the 
baseline for future lunar and other planetary 
exploration—especially the later missions 
with longer stay-times and extravehicular 
work and with more complete instrument 
packages. Several factors make it seem im- 
probable to us that Apollo can be interrupted 
and successfully restarted later. To abbreviate 
further, or to postpone, a program so fruit- 
ful, so well conceived, and with so much 
promise for resolving fundamental questions 
would, in our opinion, be irresponsible. 


As the gentleman mentioned, it would 
be fine for providing international co- 
operation. But this is not particularly 
appealing to foreign countries because 
they are interested in the post Apollo 
programs and the space shuttle program. 
They plan to put their money into those 
programs. 

Furthermore, the gentleman has no 
idea that we can make a commitment 
here today. As has already been pointed 
out, if this money is eliminated, it will 
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not be used for programs that he feels it 
should be used for such as mass transit, 
drugs or some of the other programs re- 
gardless of the merits of those programs. 

We have already purchased the hard- 
ware and the equipment is ready to fly 
these missions and the flight training 
has already begun. If the decision was 
made at this time to delete these further 
Apollo missions, it would not be possible 
to accelerate the Skylab program more 
than possibly 2 or 3 months to fill the 
vacuum that would be left in the manned 
space flight program. 

It is necessary that NASA retain the 
operational capacity to launch the Sat- 
urn vehicle, particularly the command 
and service module which will be used 
in the Skylab program, Here we would 
have a gap and a layoff at the Kennedy 
Space Center as well as at the Grum- 
man plant in New York of several thou- 
sands of people who need to be retained 
in order that we keep the launch capa- 
bility in tact. These people must remain 
as proficient as possible for safety. 

The only result or savings that would 
occur would probably be less than $100 
million, Plus, when the Skylab comes 
along, we would have start up costs again 
in order to have these launch crews and 
the other tracking and data necessary for 
the support of the Skylab program. 

I do not think it would be wise to 
adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. It would only 
cost more money in the long run to close 
out these two flights. 

I should also point out that two flights 
have already been closed out. These are 
very essential flights. 

I have information that I would like to 
quote from the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

They say: 

To abbreviate further, or to postpone, a 
program so fruitful, so well conceived, and 
with so much promise for resolving funda- 
mental questions would, in our opinion, be 
irresponsible. 


This is from the National Academy of 
Sciences—the academic and scientific 
community all over the country is very 
much interested in this program. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylyania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I would 
like to congratulate the gentleman on his 
excellent and well thought out state- 
ment. Furthermore, I would like to make 
this statement. Congressman “Tiger” 
TEAGUE of Texas, the senior member of 
the majority on the Manned Space Flight 
Subcommittee, and I have discussed the 
risk to astronauts as a result of postpone- 
ments. We have had that as a factor in 
our judgments. We have found that the 
safety risk to astronauts as a result of 
postponements of 1 week or several weeks 
goes up astronomically, really geomet- 
rically, if we do not continue according 
to plan. 

Second, if we take into consideration 
the factors of the obsolescence of mate- 
rial in the various components, fittings 
and bolts, there is a tremendous loss of 
capability. For example, there are 5,500,- 
000 parts which have to function perfect- 
ly on each one of these Apollo flights. 
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There is a great loss in reliability in this 
respect as a result of postponements. I 
say that for both Congressman TEAGUE 
and myself in appealing for our astro- 
nauts and their safety. 

Likewise we should consider the bene- 
fits being desired from the Apollo pro- 
gram. 

Sixteen major experiments were set 
up on the surface of the moon. These 
experiments were designed to advance 
man’s understanding of the environment 
in which the planet Earth exists. The ob- 
jectives of the experiments were to seek 
the Earth's origin. 

As an example of the experiments set 
up, the laser reflector experiment en- 
ables scientists to improve knowledge of 
the earth-moon distance to a precision 
of 15 to 30 centimeters. This experiment 
is vital to the understanding of earth- 
quakes on the surface of the earth. An- 
other experiment is the helium measure- 
ment experiment designed to compare 
the amount of helium in the solar wind 
with the helium contained in the moon 
surface material. This information will 
improve the understanding of the evolu- 
tion of the sun throughout history. 

Advanced photographic technology 
pioneered under the Apollo program is 
now used to pinpoint sources of air and 
water pollution precisely and quickly. 

The TV cameras developed for Apollo 
are used to monitor complicated indus- 
trial processes. Sensors used to record 
the bodily functions of our astronauts 
are now used in the intensive care units 
of our hospitals. 

The materials developed for the space 
suits used by the astronauts are now be- 
ing used for recreational and emergency 
clothing and sleepwear. 

Certain of the foods developed for the 
astronauts are now marketed commer- 
cially as a recommended dietary supple- 
ment. 

These examples represent only a hand- 
ful of the total number of directly iden- 
tifiable spinoffs from the Apollo program. 

Man as the astronaut has shown that 
no machine has yet been produced with 
the intelligence, experience, judgment, 
and physical mobility of man. Man has 
clearly demonstrated himself to be the 
most highly sophisticated data-sensing, 
data-gathering, and data-processing de- 
vice in existence. Furthermore, man with 
his proven ability to discriminate and 
assess has provided a significantly higher 
rate of essential and meaningful data 
than any unmanned space-borne mis- 
sions. 

One of the most fundamental exam- 
ples of man’s contributions in this Na- 
tion’s exploration of the moon was the 
saving of the Apollo 14 mission by the 
astronaut team. The entire fate of this 
$400 million mission hinged on the abil- 
ity of man to overcome faulty mecha- 
nisms and touchdown in safety. As an 
unmanned remote control mission, 
Apollo 14 would have failed. 

In terms of the crew’s other accom- 
plishments, the geographical area cov- 
ered, the scientific instruments set up, 
the experiments performed, no robot 
will be able to duplicate before the turn 
of the century. 

Man has demonstrated himself as a 
highly effective space experimenter. His 
value is that he is motivated, he is goal- 
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oriented. When he is impeded he creates, 
evaluates, and pursues an alternative. 
Finally, man is creative and innovative, 
a capability which even the most com- 
plex of equipment is unable to challenge. 

One of the most significant benefits of 
the Apollo program has been the reputa- 
tion this country has gained from the 
accomplishment of our moon program. 
The United States now has the reputa- 
tion as the foremost leader in the field 
of advanced research and technology. 
This reputation is now directed into an 
increased cooperation with the nations 
throughout the world in the pursuit of 
advanced scientific and technological 
programs. Our Apollo program has also 
contributed significantly to a greater 
peace throughout the world and an in- 
creased understanding among peoples. 
Two of the events which are best recol- 
lected in our Apollo program are the 
Christmas 1968 flight of Apollo 8 around 
the moon and the July 1969 Apollo 11 
landing on the surface of the moon. Both 
these times there was a tremendous up- 
lift of the human spirit throughout the 
world. For one brief moment the people 
of the earth did not think in terms of 
nationality or race. Rather men thought 
in terms of men like themselves being 
able to accomplish this marvelous feat. 
People were brought together as they 
had not been brought together for dec- 
ades. 

Mr. FUQUA. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. I thanx the gentleman 
for yielding. I know the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
is well meant. His concern with mass 
transit needs is an important matter that 
deserves the attention of the Congress. 
But I think it must be clear to all of us 
the fact that we might cut out money 
from the authorization does not mean 
that mass transit would get more than 
what it would otherwise get from the 
Congress. 

The point is that we on the committee 
have greatly reduced the number of 
Apollo flights. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Fuqua was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr, WYDLER. The point is now, if we 
do not have these two Apollo flights, 
the manned space flight program of the 
United States of America will come to 
an end. So we had better consider that 
when we vote on the amendment. I urge 
that it be defeated. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA, Iam happy to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. Certainly nothing in the 
amendment would affect the safety of 
the astronauts, for whom I have as high 
a regard as anyone in the Congress. How- 
ever, looking at the reports from NASA 
as to what is to be gained scientifically 
in shots 16 and 17, this is where I ques- 
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tion the value of what would really hap- 
pen. Apollo 15, according to the report 
that I have, and Apollo 16 are basically 
going to be performing the same func- 
tion. At this time I question the wisdom 
of continuing that kind of program. 

Mr. FUQUA. I would like to point out 
to the gentleman from New York that 
the National Academy of Science and 
the scientific community all over the 
country have urged very strongly that 
we do not eliminate any further flights. 

Furthermore, as to the safety of our 
astronauts, I think we are at a minimum 
launch schedule now where our launch 
crews can remain alerted and on their 
toes, so to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has again expired. 

(Upon request of Mr. Gross, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Fuqua was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I am happy to yield to my 
friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The argument that is be- 
ing made in behalf of these two addi- 
tional Apollo flights sounds to me like 
a rerun of the SST, and the same old 
scarecrows have been telling us that the 
world is going to come to an end if we do 
not make two more flights in addition to 
the one in July to the moon. I do not 
buy it at all. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. May I ask the gentleman 
from Iowa if he was not referring to the 
British-French SST in his remarks? 

Mr. FUQUA. I would like to point out 
to the gentleman from New York that 
in order to realize the maximum on the 
investment we made in this program, 
these additional flights will assure us of 
maximum utilization of our resources. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the gentleman's 
amendment, and I would like to bring to 
his attention some of the things that are 
going to be done. 

The last three Apollo missions are the 
most sophisticated and comprehensive of 
the entire series. A whole new array of ex- 
ploration procedures and instrumental 
concepts. open new opportunities for re- 
search on the moon to scientists from all 
over the world. A total of 62 surface and 
orbital experiments will be conducted on 
the Apollo 15 to 17 missions. Of these, 
18 will be new experiments. In addition, 
three new photographic tasks will be 
conducted frcm lunar orbit, and these 
tasks will be performed on each mission. 
Changes in the LM and lunar surface 
hardware will allow the astronauts to 
remain on the lunar surface for up to 66 
hours; the landed scientific payload will 
be doubled to approximately 1,000 
pounds; and the range and efficiency of 
surface operations will be increased 
through improved suit mobility, im- 
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proved life support system, and a lunar 
roving vehicle. 

Findings from the widely separated 
landings can then be tied together and 
fitted into a total picture of the moon. 

Apollo 15 and 17 missions will each 
deliver small, self-powered subsatellites 
to lunar orbit. The subsatellites will mon- 
itor the variation of magnetic fields and 
interplanetary-charged particle streams 
in the vicinity of the moon to determine 
the electrical body properties of the 
moon and infer internal physical charac- 
teristics. The sub-satellites are equipped 
with transponders which will pro- 
vide for refinement and extension of mass 
concentration and mass deficiency data. 

Of particular interest in the latter mis- 
sions is the increased surface mobility 
which will be provided to the astronauts 
by the lunar roving vehicle. 

A new experiment to be employed dur- 
ing this mission will be the heat flow 
experiment which will be placed in holes 
drilled about 10 feet into the surface. The 
measurement of heat flow from the inte- 
rior of the moon is a fundamental geo- 
physical measurement needed to inter- 
pret the present internal constitution of 
the moon as well as its history and evo- 
lution. This experiment was originally 
scheduled on Apollo 13. In addition, an- 
other passive seismometer and magne- 
tometer, both of which will provide in- 
formation about the interior of the 
moon, along with several instruments 
that analyze the lunar atmosphere will 
be deployed to continue the establish- 
ment of an instrument network on the 
moon. 

A lunar sounder and lunar seismic pro- 
filing experiment will be flown on Apollo 
17. Data analysis from the Apollo 12 seis- 
mometer implies that moonquakes are 
analogous to earthquakes generated by 
slippage, but they always appear to slip 
in the same direction. This is very likely 
caused by a source of strain accumulat- 
ing within the moon and being released 
by the additional tidal forces that occur 
at the time of close earth-moon proxim- 
ity. At present, scientists can only spec- 
ulate as to the source of strain. Further 
data from the lunar seismic profiling ex- 
periment may provide a clearer insight 
into this phenomenon. 

Since Apollo 16 and 17 are planned as 
the last opportunities in this decade for 
manned exploration of the moon by this 
country, it is important for the Nation 
to obtain the greatest possible scientific 
returns from these flights. This resched- 
uling of Apollo launches increases the in- 
terval between missions and a delicate 
balance must be maintained between the 
launch intervals and the scientific re- 
turns from these flights. Operational ef- 
ficiency and safety are directly related 
and depend on a launch rate sufficient to 
maintain an effective level of competence 
in the Apollo team. The new Apollo 
schedule maintains this delicate balance 
while allowing the scientific returns to 
be expanded. 

By way of conclusion I should now like 
to ask the gentleman a question. We have 
spent $164 million on this Apollo pro- 
gram equipment. This equipment is ready 
to fly. What are we going to do with it, 
after we have built it? We have spent 75 
percent of the money allocated for the 
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spacecraft. On the Saturn V, all the 
money is spent; $186 million. What are 
we going to do with these vehicles? Shali 
we put them in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution? 

This equipment is ready to go. Even 
the operations money is partially spent. 
The savings on this would be minimum. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to answer? 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. I believe the equipment 
we presently have, the hardware, for 
Apollo 16 and 17, can be stored. There is 
an improvement, I believe, on the past 
storage. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. What are we 
going to do with the equipment and the 
men who are trained and standing by 
down at the cape? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Pryser, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Price of Texas 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

I would like to see the space program 
move forward, but what I would like to 
have clarified is the experiments that you 
indicated. Which one of those is involved 
in Apollo 15, which I do support the 
launch being carried out on, and those of 
Apollo 16. The listing I have shows prac- 
tically all of the same experiments on 
15 and 16, and it is not until you get to 
Apollo No. 17 that they start talking 
about sounding the signals which are 
bounced off the moon's surface. So I am 
wondering if that can be clarified also. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Yes, I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Many 
of the experiments are of the same type, 
but the answer is that the moon is one- 
sixth of the size of the earth. If you 
pick up the elephant’s tail, that is not 
the elephant. We have to study the moon 
in great depth. 

The second point is that we have had 
so many promising leads on the core ma- 
terial of the moon. The core is the sub- 
stance which has been drilled out of 
the moon’s surface. When this material 
comes in contact with staphylococcus 
germs, which are the greatest killers on 
earth, the material has a strong anti- 
biotic effect. We may be able in the fu- 
ture to stop a great deal of our bacteria 
growth here on earth through the use 
of antibiotics from the moon. This dis- 
covery is indicative of many of the things 
we are learning. The question then is if 
we cut Apollo’s 16 and 17, as the propo- 
nents’ amendment says, we have no 
back-up whatsoever for Apollo 15. We 
would have eliminated all further Apollo 
flights. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FREY. I want to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman, and 
also point out several additional things. 
To begin with, we have a gap in our 
manned space flight program of 4 to 8 
years. If we were to cancel Apollo’s 16 
and 17, we would be virtually eliminating 
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our manned space program. The cost of 
ever starting up again would be phe- 
nomenal. 

Second, the gentleman from New York 
said he was very much interested in the 
Skylab program. Some of the money he 
proposes to cut is directed toward the 
Skylab program and to keep the team 
intact. If you cut this money, we will be 
at the point where we will be canceling 
Skylab. I know you do not want to do 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Price of 
Texas was allowed to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. I yield further 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FREY. I would like to make one 
last point. The gentleman from New 
York is talking about storing equipment. 
This is possible, and we have looked 
into the cost. The storage costs are con- 
siderable when you talk of storing this 
kind of equipment. 

It also costs a great deal to put it into 
storage and then to remove it from stor- 
age at some future time, so we are not 
saving much money by this proposal. 

But what concerns me is not so much 
the matter of storage of mechanical ve- 
hicles. I am concerned about the people 
involved, the human resources, We have 
a space program which has been cut 
from 440,000 down to 144,000 people. 
These people are being stretched to the 
breaking point and in my area in Florida 
I know there are personnel problems, 
morale problems. If we keep stretching it 
out, I feel we will be jeopardizing the 
well-being of the entire space program 
as well as the very lives of our astro- 
nauts. I therefore vehemently oppose this 
amendment. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
finally I would like to state that all the 
flight hardware has been developed and 
built and is essentially ready to launch. 
If we stop this program now, we will save 
at most $75 to $100 million, but you will 
have $1 billion worth of hardware and 
human resources which will have been 
scrapped. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment for sey- 
eral reasons. First of all, let me say, I 
think the answer to the gentleman’s in- 
quiry about the similarity of experi- 
ments should be to indicate that the 
similarity of experiments are proposed 
by NASA on purpose and not by accident. 
The reason for that, of course, is be- 
cause Apollo 15, 16, and 17 will be land- 
ing at different locations. It is impor- 
tant to conduct some identical experi- 
ments in different locations on the sur- 
face to see whether you get the same 
identical results or get a different result. 
That is why the intended purpose is not 
valid. It is extremely important that 
some identical experiments are, in fact, 
carried on two of the three remaining 
flights. 

Now, let me say, Mr. Chairman, in 
addition to that, I think it is fashionable 
today to try to find some place to cut the 
budget and be able to go back home and 
say that you have saved some of the hard 
earned taxpayers’ dollars. I think this is 
particularly true because the space pro- 
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gram is the least well understood pro- 
gram by the public and it is therefore, 
a favorite target. 

It is also true, and I agree with my col- 
leagues from New York who say that we 
need more housing, that we need more 
hospitals, that we need efficient mass 
transportation systems, that we need 
more efficient pollution control systems 
and devices and more adequate health 
care, and probably a lot more. However, 
I want to say this, we will never get those 
things by cutting the heart out of this 
Nation’s primary scientific and tech- 
nological advancement program. In fact, 
if you want to guarantee that you will 
never have those things, you just cut out 
the scientific and technological pro- 
grams and in my judgment at least—and 
I think most professionals agree with 
it—the most significant of these is the 
space program. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think our col- 
leagues ought to understand well that 
there has never been a nation in the his- 
tory of human life, to my knowledge at 
least, that has educated its young, fed, 
housed, and clothed its people unless it 
has spent a lot of money on scientific and 
technological advancement. 

I have found that the two are insepa- 
rable; that is, economic development on 
the one hand and scientific and tech- 
nological development on the other. You 
cannot have one without having a great 
deal of the other also. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARTH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. One point I want to 
make is the fact that we simply are not 
trying to save the taxpayers much on 
this by picking on the space program. 
What I am trying to do is to remove 
money from this program, $300 million, 
out of a recommended authorization of 
$3,400 million. I am trying to bring that 
money back into another area, with $300 
million still left in the Apollo program 
which is sufficient to continue the carry- 
over of the personnel involved. 

Mr. KARTH. I appreciate the sincer- 
ity of the gentleman’s statement, but I 
do not agree with the gentleman. First 
of all. the gentleman’s arithmetic is 
wrong. The gentleman has indicated his 
support of the so-called Skylab program, 
but about $150 million of his amendment 
would have to come from the Skylab 
program. The best estimates I have and 
our studies in the committee have in- 
dicated, that the cost associated with 
completing flights 16 and 17 is about $150 
million. The other $150 million contained 
in the gentleman’s amendment has to 
come out of the Skylab program that 
he indicates he supports. I do not say it 
would do irreparable harm to the Sky- 
lab program, but it would have a seri- 
ous adverse effect on it. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I might say 
that it is not out of the Skylab program. 

Mr KARTH. I want to assure the gen- 
tleman from New York that my informa- 
tion comes from the studies of the com- 
mittee and by the agency itself and it is 
estimated that $150 million is required to 
complete Apollo 16 and 17. If your 
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amendment would delete $300 million, 
then $150 million will have to come out 
of the Skylab program. 

Mr. Chairman, let me conclude by stat- 
ing that this program is the heart and 
soul, if you will, of your Nation’s space 
program. There have been many nations 
in the world, including countries on the 
African, the Asiatic and the South Amer- 
ican Continents where they have done 
little or no scientific and technological 
advancement. 

As a result, 80 percent of their people 
are ill housed. 

Not only do they not have mass trans- 
portation, they have little if any trans- 
portation at all. 

While 95 percent of our people are 
literate, 95 percent of theirs are not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KARTH 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. KARTH. While 85 or 90 percent 
of our people have a reasonable and ac- 
ceptable diet, 85 or 90 percent of their 
people have not. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am saying let us 
not destroy the goose that laid the golden 
egg. Let us not cut off our noses to spite 
our face. 

This is a very important program. It 
is the heart and the guts and the soul, 
if I may use that expression, of this 
country’s scientific and technological ad- 
vancement. Mr. Chairman, I recommend 
that the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. PEYSER) 
for raising a very important question, 
and for making a very valuable sug- 
gestion. I think the concept, for the 
future, of making our manned space 
program part of an international pro- 
gram, is a very, very worthwhile sug- 
gestion, but I think that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
is ill timed, and that the gentleman has 
chosen the wrong target. You cannot 
solve this problem of priorities with a 
shotgun. You need a rifle. 

The chairman of the Science and 
Astronautics Committee would un- 
doubtedly testify that no one has been 
more vociferous than I have, as a mem- 
ber of the committee, on the question 
of priorities, and the question of whether, 
in the light of our grave national prob- 
lems, we can afford to spend money on 
some of the programs that are in this 
budget. 

But I support the budget as reported 
out by the committee. It was a unan- 
imous report. I still have some grave 
misgivings on certain proposals adopted: 
Whether as a matter of priority, for ex- 
ample, we should spend up to almost $1 
billion in making an exploration of the 
outer planets. But we made a very serious 
and a very thorough examination of this. 
We had a very thorough discussion of it. 
I think that the committee is generally 
satisfied that we are on the right track. 
However, I think we certainly should 
scrutinize this program and one or two 
others very carefully again next year. 
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I am also very well aware of the prob- 
lems of the cities. I have made changing 
our national priorities one of my prin- 
cipal concerns in Congress. And of course 
I sympathize with the feelings of the 
gentleman from Iowa. I voted against the 
SST as a matter of priorities. But if we 
are going to move ahead, and if we are 
going to have a manned space program 
and a skylab, this amendment is not 
going to save any money at all. It is 
going to cost more money in the end. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. PEYSER) even 
though I share the gentleman’s concern 
about changing our priorities, and about 
promoting an international manned 
space program. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. PEY- 
SER) which would cut $300 million from 
the appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

I as much as anyone enjoy the thrill 
every American feels when we scnd men 
out into space to explore its unknown 
wonders. Space exploration certainly has 
its place in our research endeavors. How- 
ever, I do not enjoy seeing the faltering 
transportation systems we have here on 
earth. Nor do I enjoy seeing little chil- 
dren destroy their lives through heroin 
addiction. 

Over 10 years ago, President Kennedy 
announced a national commitment to put 
a man on the moon. The money was al- 
located and the goal sought was won. 
President Nixon too has announced na- 
tional goals ranging from the conquest 
of cancer to improving the quality of life 
in America. Just 2 days ago on national 
television he announced another goal— 
a commitment to erradicate the drug 
abuse epidemic in our land. 

How, I ask you, Mr. Chairman, can 
the President expect to accomplish these 
goals if he does not allocate our scarce 
tax dollars to pay for them? It is there- 
fore up to us here in Congress to cut 
the fat from those programs whose use- 
fulness is less in light of the needs of 
other more urgent programs. 

This amendment will not kill the space 
program. It will merely slow it dcwn to a 
more reasoned pace consistent with our 
national priorities. It will postpone Apol- 
lo 16 and 17 so that the funds allocated 
can be used for improving our mass 
transit systems or setting up a drug ad- 
dict rehabilitation program of curing 
cancer. 

These goals are important—far more 
important than our space exploration 
effort at this time. Our cities are choked 
with gas fumes and too many cars, be- 
cause we have not developed a viable 
mass transit system both within and be- 
tween urban centers. Our children are 
turning on with drugs in ever increasing 
numbers, because we do not have the 
money to set up education and rehabili- 
tation programs. And cancer continues 
to take its toll in lives every day, un- 
abated by a cure that is only a few mil- 
lion dollars away. 

I sincerely hope that the majority of 
my colleagues will vote in favor of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
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the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. PEYSER). 

The question was taken, and the Chair- 
man announced that the noes appeared 
to have it. 

Mr, PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. ABZUG 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Aszuc: On 
page 1, line 8, strike “$745,275,000" and in- 
sert “$620,275,000.” 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, did the previous amendment 
deal with any portion of this money? 

The previous amendment set the over- 
all amount. Is any portion of the money 
covered by this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
in response to the parliamentary inquiry 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
the previous amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. PEYSER), 
upon which the committee just voted, 
and which was rejected, referred to line 
7 of page 1. The amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from New York (Mrs. 
Aszuc) refers to line 8 on page 1, “Space 
flight operations.” 

Mrs. ABZUG. It is only as to line 8, 
page 1; that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs. Aszuc) applies only to line 
8 of page 1. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
PEYSER) that the NASA authorization 
bill represents much that is wrong with 
this country and epitomizes the faulty 
system of priorities that is tearing this 
country apart. 

We will be voting on a $34 billion bill 
for space programs which is $162 mil- 
lion more than even the administration 
requested. There is included in this pack- 
age authorization $745 million for space 
flight operations, consisting of a space 
shuttle system and a sky station. 

The $125 million expenditure for the 
space shuttle system cannot be justified 
on economic grounds. Furthermore, the 
whole argument and discussion of the 
committee here today indicates that the 
committee is moving in the direction of 
phasing out the manned space program. 

For what is a space shuttle program 
but a vehicle by which to increase ex- 
travagant manned space programs. 

I find it very interesting, listening to 
the arguments by the various members of 
the committee, but it is really ludicrous 
to suggest that because one quarrels with 
the nature of the space program and the 
allocation of our funds that we are not in 
favor of scientific and technological de- 
velopment. 

I would like to see a great deal of our 
money and energy utilized to find a sci- 
entific and technological way to wipe out 
disease, provide better shelter, eliminate 
hunger, and educate our young. On April 
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7, we decided that $728 million was too 
large an investment to make to insure 
the proper educational development of 
our Nation's young. How can we today, in 
good conscience, authorize $745 million 
for an extravagant and apparently eco- 
nomically impractical space project? 

Apparently, the Rand Corp. report 
indicated that the shuttle will only be 
cost effective if we fund a very expanded 
space program. Today, we are only ask- 
ing for $125 million. The Rand Corp. 
and others have estimated that the pro- 
gram will cost a minimum of $12 billion 
as a starter, and if we fund the more ex- 
travagant program we must be prepared 
to commit at least $75 billion. 

I think the Congress should oppose this 
bill before we find ourselves in the same 
position we found ourselves in on the 
production of the SST and the same posi- 
tion we found ourselves in on the Apollo 
flights which has been discussed. 

It seems to me that one issue here that 
has not been made clear by the commit- 
tee, which is about to commit this Con- 
gress and the people of this country to 
tremendous billions of dollars of expendi- 
tures is—why should we want to spend 
money for a shuttle system when we are 
talking about lowering the effort for 
manned space activities? 

There is no question about the fact 
that this country through the program 
being funded here today will go on to 
make progress with respect to space and 
the utilization of light weight instru- 
mental flights without man. I am not 
addressing myself to that subject because 
we do not need a shuttle system for that. 
A shuttle system should only be consid- 
ered for a situation in which you visual- 
ize heavy traffic and a heavy payload but 
the costs of utilizing existing manned 
launch for this purpose would be prohib- 
itive. 

I object to much in this space program. 
But I have tried very hard to listen to 
the argumentation presented by those 
on the committee for the last several 
hours to see if there can be any justifi- 
cation whatsoever for our making an- 
other extravagant expenditure of billions 
of dollars in the space shuttle. 

As a matter of fact, you have argued, 
I think, effectively against the inclu- 
sion of the space shuttle. 

Iam not only addressing myself to the 
$125 million but to the billions of dollars 
that are going to come after this when 
you all holler, “It is too late, we have 
already put the money in and we might 
as well go on with it.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge all the 
Members of the Congress to vote to delete 
this expenditure of the $125 million and 
to support the amendment that I have 
offered. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The Rand Corp., which the gentle- 
woman mentioned, is in my district at 
Santa Monica. I can say right here that 
the Rand Corp. report is not official. The 
facts in that report are not agreed to by 
NASA; they are not agreed to by the Air 
Force. The general report to which she 
has referred is an independent report 
made by individuals in Rand, but it is 
not accepted as authentic or reliable. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong support 
of the space shuttle. 
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As I pointed out earlier today, the 
maintenance of an orderly program in 
space is vital to our Nation’s present and 
future interests. 

And if we are to continue in space, a 
less costly launch system is essential. 

We must replace the present ‘Throw 
the can away” type of expendable chemi- 
cal boosters with a reusable transporta- 
tion vehicle. 

The shuttle will not be another space- 
craft. 

It will be a space transporter. 

We are embarking into the age of space 
transportation. 

The shuttle will itself carry spacecraft 
and men into orbit, returning to earth 
for another payload. 

This reusable feature will allow a ten- 
fold reduction in payload launch costs, 
from $1,000 per pound to $100. 

Other cost savings will result from the 
ability to repair or retrieve orbiting satel- 
lites—instead of sacrificing an entire 
mission simply because of a minor de- 
fect. 

The long leadtime required for devel- 
opment of the shuttle demands that we 
begin now. 

We cannot afford to wake up a decade 
hence facing the reality of an obsolete 
and overly expensive space capability. 

We cannot afford to lose the returns 
on our space investments whose value 
here on earth will be immeasurable. 

And we cannot afford the risk of being 
second rate, in an ever smaller world—a 
world containing other nations which 
would surely achieve by our default an 
overwhelming superiority in space. 

If we fail to approve the shuttle now, 
a future change of heart would be an 
empty gesture. 

We would have lost our opportunity. 

To cripple the space program now, to 
discard the chance to reap the benefits 
of space technology would be tragically 
shortsighted. 

To ignore the very real military poten- 
tial would be disastrous. 

Mr. Chairman, the space shuttle is a 
necessary program. 

It is a cost effective program, 

I urge that it be approved by my col- 
leagues. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York (Mrs. Aszuc). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. WRIGHT, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 7109) to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for research and 
development, construction of facilities, 
and research and program management, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 438, he reportea the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
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the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 303, nays 64, not voting 66, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 117] 


Abbitt 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 


Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 


Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 


Brown, Mich. 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Cleveland 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C, 
Davis, Wis. 


YEAS—303 


de la Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frey 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Parsha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Felstoski 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 
Hogsn 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 


Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 
Jacobs 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCormack 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Minshall 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 


Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 
Poage 
Podell 

Poff 

Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 


Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Quie 

Rangel 
Rarick 

Rees 

Reid, Ill. 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 


Satterfield 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bingham 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clay 
Collier 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dow 
Eilberg 
Findley 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Goodling 
Green, Pa. 


Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shriver 
Sisk 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 


NAYS—64 


Gross 
Halpern 
Henderson 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jonas 
Keith 

Koch 

Kyl 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 
McCollister 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
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Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalley 
White 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—66 


Anderson, Ill, 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Boggs 
Bray 
Burleson, Tex. 
Carney 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Collins, Ill. 
Conyers 
Culver 
Dent 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edwards, La. 
Erlenborn 
Evins, Tenn. 
Flowers 


Flynt 
Frelinghuysen 
Gallagher 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Hanna 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hébert 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Kemp 
Leggett 
Long, La. 
McClory 
McCulloch 


Mathis, Ga. 
Metcalfe 


Mink 
Monagan 
Passman 
Patman 
Purcell 
Quillen 


Rooney, N.Y. 


Runnels 
Ruppe 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Sikes 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 


Teague, Tex, 


Waldie 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mrs. Dwyer for, with Mr. McDonald against. 

Mr. Goldwater for, with Mr. Shoup against. 

Mr. Annunzio for, with Mr. Conyers 
against. 


Mr. Hays for, with Mr. Quillen against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 
Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. McClory. 
Mr. Dent with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Kemp, 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Harvey. 
Mr. Giaimo with Mr. J. William Stanton. 
Mr. Monagan with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr, Del Clawson. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Diggs. 
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Mr. Stratton with Mr. Devine. 
Mr. Sikes with Mr. Bray. 
Mr. Shipley with Mr. Erlenborn. 
Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. 
Whalen. 
Mr. Burleson of Texas with Mr. White- 
hurst. 
. Clark with Mr. Ruppe. 
Mr. Culver with Mr. Spence. 
. Mathis of Georgia with Mr. Ashbrook. 
. Purcell with Mr. Ichord. 
Flynt with Mr. Edwards of Louisiana. 
Dulski with Mr. Flower. 
Runnels with Mr. Patman. 
Passman with Mr. Mahon. 
McMillan with Mr. Stuckey. 
Symington with Mr. Collins of Illinois. 
Hanna with Mr. Metcalfe. 
Staggers with Mr. Gallagher. 
Long of Louisiana with Mrs, Mink. 
Waldie with Mr. Carney. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


F 


BRRRRRRRRREE 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks in the 
Record in connection with the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON SCI- 
ENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
461) and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 461 

Resolved, That Mendel J. Davis, of South 
Carolina, be, and he is hereby, elected a 
member of the standing committee of the 
House of Representatives on Science and 
Astronautics. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr, O’NEILL. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time to ask the distinguished 
majority whip the program for the rest 
of today, if any, and the program for 
tomorrow. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL. With the conclusion of 
consideration of the bill just passed, that 
ends the legislation for today. At the 
request of the chairman H.R. 7960 will 
put over until Monday next. 

For Friday there is scheduled to be 
considered the legislative branch appro- 
priation bill for fiscal year 1972. That 
will complete the week. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. As I under- 
stand it, that is the only bill up tomor- 
row, and we expect to move on it with 
dispatch? 

Mr. O'NEILL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this opportunity to advise the 
membership that if the Committee on 
Rules hears us next week and grants 
the rule which we will ask on H.R. 1, 
which is the welfare and social security 
amendments of 1971—after consultation 
with the Speaker, the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), and the gentleman, 
and others—we hope to bring that bill to 
the House floor on Wednesday, June 16, 
and to complete debate and considera- 
tion of the bill for final passage on June 
17, which will be Thursday. 

I make this announcement because 
many Members have asked me about it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Apparently that means 
the gentleman is going to seek another 
closed rule on the bill and conclude the 
debate on it in one day, or something 
like that? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. There will be 
2 days of debate. 

Mr. GROSS. Two days of debate, and 
then you vote it up or down. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Well, the bill 
amends every title of the Social Security 
Act in some form, I think. It amends the 
Internal Revenue Code, so that amend- 
ments to both the Social Security Act 
and the Internal Revenue Code would, 
under an open rule, be germane. 

Mr. GROSS. Would that be bad if 
there were some amendments to it? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I am sure my 
friend would agree with me that he would 
want to pass the bill before the 4th of 
July. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know why. 


PROBLEM OF DRUG ADDICTION 
AMONG MILITARY SERVICEMEN 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, in his 
press conference Tuesday night, Presi- 
dent Nixon spoke at some length on the 
problem of drug addiction, particularly 
as it is reaching epidemic proportions 
among nilitary servicemen. 

The President referred to this menace 
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as a “problem of the highest priority” 
and promised to “give it the highest 
priority attention at all levels.” He called 
for a “national offensive” including a 
“program of treating the addicts.” 

The President reported that he would 
be meeting today with the Secretary of 
Defense, the three service Secretaries, 
and the three heads of the armed serv- 
ices to discuss Federal activities in this 
regard. 

Surely an excellent place to start in 
providing meaningful treatment for the 
pitiful victims of narcotics, many of 
them returning to civilian life from the 
armed services, would be to expand the 
Fort Worth Public Health Service Hos- 
pital and open its facilities and its treat- 
ment for use by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in treating veterans who have 
become hooked on hard drugs. Surely the 
country owes these men a chance to be 
rehabilitated. 

As the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Rocers) and I have pointed out several 
times on the House floor, the Fort Worth 
facility is the only such institution with 
a capacity for this type of treatment 
which the Public Health Service operates 
anywhere west of the Mississippi. It is 
one of only two in the United States. 

The idea of developing a broad net- 
work of locally based community clinics 
to treat this horrible addiction is still 
only an idea. As we have heretofore doc- 
umented, the community-based clinics 
do not exist. The need is now. It is ur- 
gent and it is growing. 

In face of the enormity of this prob- 
lem, and in light of the President’s own 
words, it would seem both cruelly ironic 
and hypocritical to close out this facility 
at this time, as recommended earlier by 
the Public Health Service. 

If we are to translate words into deeds, 
we need not only this full facility and 
it expanded, but several more of its type 
throughout the country. 


NEW AMERICAN POLICY FOR 
VIETNAM 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the fall 
of 1969, President Nixon outlined a new 
American policy for Vietnam. It involved 
the withdrawal of American troops on 
a gradual basis, the strengthening of the 
armed forces of South Vietnam, and a 
renewed effort to negotiate an end to the 
war. 

In a speech on the floor of the House 
on November 24, 1969, I indicated my 
support for the President’s policy. At that 
time, I said: 

The President's policy of disengagement, 
of reduction in the American presence, is 
designed precisely to permit the South Viet- 
namese people to take their destiny into their 
own hands. It should be clear to everyone 
that our policy has changed and we are on 
the road to withdrawal. Certainly, the leaders 
of South Vietnam, and those who aspire to 
that leadership, realize that the days of de- 


pendence on and subservience to the Amer- 
icans are coming to an end. 


On December 1, 1969, I participated in 
the debate on a hastily drawn resolution, 
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reported by the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee without any hearings and brought to 
the floor under a closed rule which pre- 
vented amendments. The language of the 
resolution was vague, and I felt it was 
necessary to explain my vote. I said: 

I feel that the central consideration in 
the President's program is his intention to 
withdraw American troops in an orderly and 
gradual manner and to turn the war and 
the future of Vietnam back into the hands 
of the Vietnamese people. This is not even 
mentioned in this Resolution pending before 
us today. It should be the central theme so 
that no one can mistake our understanding 
of U.S. policy. The President has stated that 
he is taking America out of the war in Viet- 
nam, and this is the policy I endorse. It is 
regrettable that it is not clearly expressed in 
the Resolution. 

Also the Resolution should not be inter- 
preted as advance approval for future deci- 
sions on Vietnam. In al] probability, I will 
be voting to approve the Resolution on final 
passage, and I do not want my vote inter- 
preted as anything but support for the an- 
nounced intention of the U.S. to conduct an 
orderly withdrawal from Vietnam. Only if 
future decisions implement this policy can 
House Resolution 613 be considered as an 
endorsement of those decisions. 


During a House speech on June 17, 
1970, in which I discussed my thoughts 
on the spring invasion of Cambodia, I 
again repeated my support for the policy 
of gradual withdrawal of American 
troops. At that time, I raised a question 
about the Cambodian invasion. I said: 

I am concerned that the invasion of 
Cambodia may mean that the U.S. is now 
basing its decisions in pursuit of this policy 
on the events taking place in Cambodia, and 
not on the degree of progress in South Viet- 
nam itself. I hope that this is not the case. 


Since the initial invasion of Cambodia 
in the spring of 1970, the armed forces 
of South Vietnam have participated in 
several military operations within Cam- 
bodia against Communist forces threat- 
ening the Government of Cambodia. 
Most recently, units of the South Viet- 
namese army engaged in an extensive, 
but short-lived operation in Laos against 
the major staging areas along the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail. 

I wrote a letter to Secretary Laird on 
March 9, 1971, raising a number of ques- 
tions about these South Vietnamese op- 
erations and their relationship to what 
I believe to be the policy of U.S. with- 
drawal from the war. The Defense 
Department responded by saying that: 

The principal purpose of the activities was 
to impede the infiltration of Communist 
weapons and ammunition to South Vietnam. 


The Department further informed me 
that: 

The rate of U.S. troop withdrawals from 
Vietnam is a function of several] factors. 
Paramount among these is the possibility of 
success at the Peace Talks in Paris. If prog- 
ress is not possible there, the influencing 
factors become North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong intentions and capabilities, the devel- 
opment of technical capabilities in the 
ARVN, and the concurrent improvement of 
ARVN leadership at all levels. 


I had felt all along, since the fall of 
1969, that the withdrawal of American 


forces from Vietnam was an irreversible 
process. I felt that the United States 


was going to withdraw its troops and 
wind down our participation in the war. 
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While I realized that we were going to do 
this on a gradual basis, I also believed 
that it would be irreversible and would 
culminate eventually in total withdrawal 
and total disengagement. 

Recent statements by the President, 
and the remarks of the Defense Depart- 
ment quoted above, now cast serious 
doubts on these beliefs of mine. 

Before proceeding further with this 
line of thought, I want to point out my 
support for the actions the President has 
taken up to the present time. I believe 
that the speed and the scale of U.S. with- 
drawal from Vietnam are commendable. 
When Mr. Nixon assumed office, there 
were 550,000 men in Vietnam. This fig- 
ure has been cut roughly in half since 
that time. 

During 1968, combat deaths of Ameri- 
cans averaged 278 each week. During 
1969, the average dropped to 180. In 1970, 
the average dropped even further to 80. 
Weekly American deaths in Vietnam 
continue to decline, and this fact is a 
measure of the U.S. disengagement from 
the war. It is also an indication that the 
armed forces of South Vietnam are 
shouldering more and .more of the bur- 
den of the fighting. 

For these reasons, I think it important 
to reaffirm, lest anyone misunderstand 
my intentions, that the President has 
done a good job in implementing the 
policy of gradual withdrawal from South 
Vietnam. 

Praising the President for the steps he 
has taken does not make the doubts go 
away that this praiseworthy process is 
not really irreversible. I think the Presi- 
dent has to make this clear. I believe that 
he must tell the American people that 
the war, as far as we are concerned, is 
going to be over at this or that point. And 
then, I think he has to Stick to it. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, before con- 
cluding, I should like to include the text 
of a letter I have written to the President, 
respectfully outlining my views and mak- 
ing some suggestions: 

June 2, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Respectfully, I want 
to share with you again my comments, ob- 
servations, and suggestions regarding United 
States policy toward the war in Vietnam. 

Undoubtedly, you are aware of the Con- 
gressional sentiment in favor of legislating 
a date for the end of US. participation in 
the war in Vietnam. At this time, I want to 
indicate to you my intention to oppose leg- 
islation which would have Congress ending 
the war by cutting off appropriations to sup- 
port it. I know that you would veto such a 
measure approved by Congress, and I believe 
that passage of the measure, combined with 
your veto, would only serve to more deeply 
divide, confuse and inflame the American 
people. 

I want you to know that I have supported 
your policy of gradual but irreversible with- 
drawal and disengagement from the time 
you first announced it. I would be less than 
frank, however, if I did not bring to your 
personal attention my deep anxiety that ir- 
reversibility may no longer be a key element 
in our withdrawal policy. My personal feel- 
ing, respectfully submitted, is that disen- 
gagement should be irreversible. 

In other words, I am urging you, as the 
Chief Executive and the Commander in 
Chief, to set a date for the withdrawal of 
all American forces from Indochina. 
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With regard to the American prisoners, I 
agree with you that their release into our 
hands should be the only condition holding 
up the final departure of the Americans from 
military activities in Indochina, 

It is my thought that your public an- 
nouncement of a withdrawal date, or series 
of dates, would strengthen your hand at the 
peace table and would force the North Viet- 
namese to actively discuss the prisoner issue, 
I would also think that you would make it 
clear that while the date has been an- 
nounced, its implementation would depend 
on progress on the prisoner issue. 

Within the period of time between the 
date of announcement and the withdrawal 
date, you could outline a series of other 
dates which would mark the extent of prog- 
ress on the prisoner issue, and perhaps other 
features like a ceasefire. 

I believe that if you set a date, the imple- 
mentation of which is contingent on prog- 
ress on the prisoner issue, you will be able 
to show the American people that you ir- 
reversibly intend to end the war, and the 
only problem remaining is the refusal of 
North Vietnam to release American prison- 
ers, I know, Mr. President, that the Ameri- 
can people will support you to the fullest. 

We have served the interests of the South 
Vietnamese people and their governments for 
a long time. We have sacrificed many lives, 
much treasure, and untold suffering. We have 
wrought havoc on some 40,000 military per- 
sonnel who have become addicted to drugs in 
Indochina. These acts are stark testimony to 
the price we have paid, we have done our 
part. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
comment on the fate of the South Viet- 
namese people and their present gov- 
ernment. In the beginning, we Americans 
justified our presence there on the basis 
that we were helping them defend them- 
selves and to determine their own fu- 
ture. We have been in Vietnam since 
1962. In 1969, the President announced 
that the end was coming. Enough lives 
have been lost, enough bodies have been 
maimed, enough treasure has been ex- 
pended. Always and ultimately, it has 
rested with South Vietnam to say what 
would happen. Let them now say it, on 
their own, without American interfer- 
ence and without American support. The 
time has come to end American partici- 
pation in this war, If the other parties 
choose also to end their participation, 
this is much to be desired. If they choose 
to fight on, it is their business. It will 
have a sobering effect on the leadership 
of South Vietnam to realize that the end 
of American participation is really and 
irreversibly coming. 

My only concern now is that the Amer- 
ican prisoners be returned safely, and the 
remaining troops and support personnel 
be returned safely. We have done our 
part. Let it end. 


ADEQUATE NUTRITION ACT OF 1971 


(Mrs. ABZUG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16, 1971, the Department of Agriculture 
issued revised regulations for the food 
stamp program. At that time I was 
shocked to learn that 350,000 of our Na- 
tion’s poor, now participating in the pro- 
gram, will loose their eligibility. Further- 
more, 1,750,000 persons will see their 
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benefits reduced—food stamps will cost 
significanty more for them. 

The consequences of these new regula- 
tions will be especially tragic in light of 
the depressed state or our economy. They 
come at a time when statistics indicate 
that we should be expanding the cover- 
age and benefits of the program, rather 
than cutting them back. Later figures in- 
dicate that the number of Americans 
with incomes below the OEO poverty 
level has increased 1.1 million to 5.7 mil- 
lion persons in 1971. 

Moreover, these new food stamp reg- 
ulations make a mockery of our supposed 
national commitment to eradicate wide- 
spread and totally unnecessary hunger 
and malnutrition among our Nation’s 
poor. Mr. Speaker, the total inadequacy 
of these proposed regulations has con- 
vinced me of the need for a comprehen- 
sive reform of the Food Stamp Act of 
1964. I am today therefore introducing 
the Adequate Nutrition Act of 1971. This 
legislation has already been introduced 
in the Senate by Mr. McGovern and I 
believe it will insure at long last that all 
Americans have the benefit of an ade- 
quate diet. Several important items need 
to be mentioned with regard to this leg- 
islation. First, the proposed bill sets a 
firm date for finally eliminating hunger 
in this country July 1, 1972 second, it 
would provide an adequate and I stress 
the word “adequate” diet under the food 
stamp program. 

Most importantly, the new legislation 
would eliminate the redtape which is 
currently strangling the food stamp pro- 
gram in this country. Finally it would 
also permit the elderly in our Nation to 
meet together at mealtime—which 
would be both a nutritional and social 
boon to the aged citizens in our country. 

Iam appending to my remarks a state- 
ment by Arthur Schiff, director of the 
New York City food stamp program 
which describes the imminent disaster 
which will befall hundreds of thousands 
of New York City residents if these pro- 
posed regulations are allowed to stand. 
The administration and this Nation have 
a long way to go to live up to its promise 
to end poverty in America. We can begin 
to fulfill the true intent or our commit- 
ment by giving this legislation our seri- 
ous consideration. 

The statement follows: 

TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR SCHIFF 

It is unfortunate that the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s new food stamp 
program regulations require me to appear to- 
day to appeal for compassion and justice on 
behalf of New York City’s poor people. 

In rapid succession New York City’s wel- 
fare poor have been dealt two staggering 
blows: First, by the State Legislature which 
cut welfare grants by ten percent (10%) to 
all AFDC and General Assistance cases caus- 
ing the state for the first time to meet only 
90% of need. And now, second, by the USDA 
whose proposed tables on stamp purchase re- 
quirements, bonus allocation and “national- 
ization” of eligibility standards will increase 
the cost of food stamps for 292,227 Public 
Assistance cases and in addition reduce 
the stamp bonus for 239,016 of those cases. 

Let me say at the outset, the effect of 
these proposed new tables following on the 
heels of the reduction in grants will be to 
decimate, and that is not too strong a word, 
the food stamp program in New York City. 

The Federal government was aware of the 
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consequences of the new purchase require- 
ment and bonus tables, These tables will re- 
sult in a sharp reduction of the amount of 
Federal money needed to finance the food 
stamp program in New York City next year. 
The money will flow to other parts of the Na- 
tion and we will be left unable to fill the 
needs of mal-nourished people in New York 
City. We, of course, don’t begrudge more 
money going to feed the hungry in other 
parts of the Nation. But we ask a simple 
question, why must it come out of the 
mouths of the children of New York City? 

I should add, I plead not only on behalf of 
New York, but of all those urban areas in 
the northeast and west whose food stamp 
programs are being cut back. We have not 
yet had time to analyze the impact of these 
changes in other areas, but they appear to 
be considerable. 

In the first six months of New York City’s 
program (which began on September 1, 1970) 
more than two thirds of the Public Assist- 
ance households regularly purchased food 
stamps. More than 40,000 non-welfare house- 
holds were enrolled in the program by the 
end of the six month period. When adjust- 
ment is made for the first few months of the 
program when the special half price purchase 
to new participants was in effect, nearly 
six million dollars a month in bonus money 
was being paid out to participants. As of to- 
day more than 850,000 persons from nearly 
300,000 households regularly benefit from the 
Food Stamp Program in New York City. 

The first setback to the food stamp pro- 
gram will occur tomorrow when all AFDC and 
General Assistance cases receive their first 
reduced Public Assistance checks. What had 
been cut by ten percent is the pre-added al- 
lowance, which is the amount of money 
clients receive exclusive of rent. In the case 
of a family of four, the cut is from $231 a 


Household 
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month to $208 a month; the difference being 
almost exactly the food stamp bonus they 
receive, $24 a month. Thus a program de- 
signed to increase purchasing power for food 
is now used as a cover for reducing benefits. 
Families who never used food stamps must 
now use them to reach the dollar level they 
were at before the cuts. Families who did 
use food stamps suffer a definite loss of dol- 
lars with which to live and buy food. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, helpfully and quickly recognized the 
affect of the grant reductions and author- 
ized us to immediately implement a new 
stamp purchase table reflecting the decreased 
grants. The new table will, for example, re- 
duce a Public Assistance four person fam- 
ily’s purchase requirement from $82 a month 
to $76 a month thereby increasing the bonus 
from $24 to $30. This table will be imple- 
mented by the middle of May. It certainly 
doesn’t make up for the cuts, but it’s a help- 
ful step for which we are grateful. 

How ironic it is, that the table now pro- 
posed by USDA for implementation in Sep- 
tember makes vast numbers of Public Assist- 
ance clients not only worse off than they are 
with the ten percent cutback, but worse off 
than they were before the cut took place! 

Having had their grants reduced, Public 
Assistance clients will soon have to pay more 
to purchase food stamps and receive in re- 
turn a smaller bonus. At $231 a month a 
Public Assistance family of four spent 35.5% 
of it’s allowance to buy stamps, and 40% did 
not participate. At $208 a month with the 
cutback they will be forced to spend 36.5% 
to buy stamps. How many will buy stamps? 

At $208 a month under the proposed ta- 
bles, the 82% of the clients with rent in ex- 
cess of $83 will be spending 39.9% or 42.8% 
or 45.7% of their Public Assistance allow- 
ances to buy stamps—and the topper is that 
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1 PERSON (DAB)? 
Present program. 


Program 5/71 (State legislative cuts) 
United States Department of Agriculture tables (9/71): 
Net Income: 


Present progre 


Program 5; 
United States Department of Agriculture tables (9/71): 
Net income: 
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United States Department of Agriculture 
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Present program. 

Program 5/71 (State legislative cuts) 

United States Department of Agriculture tables (9/71): 
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$270... 
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1 (State legislative cuts)_..............-......-... 


1 The federally aided categories: Old-age assistance, aid to the disabled, aid to the blind, 
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their bonus stamps will be reduced from $30 
to $25 to $19 to $13 (depending on their net 
monthly income.) How many will buy 
stamps? 

One problem is obviously the proposed ta- 
ble. But there is another problem, possibly 
even more crucial. Presently, USDA allows 
the City to set a single purchase price for 
stamps for all cases on Public Assistance; 
one set price for each household size. All 
single person households paid $18 for $28 in 
stamps, four persons paid $82 for $106, 6 per- 
sons paid $112 for $144. They changed the 
purchase price, but not the method when 
they issued us the new tables effective in 
May adjusting for the cuts in the Public As- 
sistance allowances. 

Now we are told that we calculate net in- 
comes for each Public Assistance case. In 
other words include the total Public Assist- 
ance grant, making adjustments in shelter 
costs when appropriate, in calculating the 
purchase requirement and therefore the 
bonus to which each family is entitled. 

What this means is that families with no 
more money to spend on food have to pay 
more jor stamps if their rent is high. In New 
York City we give clients the exact amount 
of rent they pay, with Rent Control deter- 
mining the amount of rent most clients will 
pay and with the housing shortage in New 
York, clients have almost no control over the 
rent they pay. A family of four that pays $100 
in rent a month gets $308; if they pay $150 
they get $358. Both families have $208 a 
month to spend for everything else: food, 
clothing, furnishings, transportation, and in- 
cidental expenses. Now please turn to the 
attached charts (Public Assistance allow- 
ances, rents, purchase requirements, and 
bonus benefits) to see the disasterous effect 
of this method of calculating purchase re- 
quirements. 
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5 PERSON 
Present program 
Program 5/71 (State legislative cuts) 
United States Department of Agriculture tables (9/71): 
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$360_ 
a 8 25s SSS ates 


Present program 

Program 5/71 (State legislative cuts; 

United States Department of Agriculture tables (9/71): 
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Present program 
Program 5/71 (State legislative cuts) 
United States Department of Ag:iculture tables September 1971: 
Net income: 
$390 .. 
$420. 
$450 
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Program 5/71 (State legislative cuts). 

United States Department of Agriculture tables (9/71): 
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9 PERSON 
Present program 
Program 5/71 (State legislative cuts)... . 
United States Department of Agricultu 
Net income: 


Present program 

Program 5/71 (State legislative cuts) a 

United States Department of Agriculture tables (9/71): 
Net income: 


Briefly we estimate that the cases below 
will pay more for the same or a smaller 


{In percent] 


0 persons 


Remember that these people have less 
money as a result of the cuts and are now be- 
ing asked to spend more to get a smaller 
bonus, And the only difference is the rent 
they pay, which makes no difference in 
amount of money they have to spend. This is 
an irrational policy and self-defeating if the 
objective of the food stamp program is to get 
people to eat better. 

Now let's briefly turn to the Non-Public 
Assistance household; the next two tables 
(Tables I and II) tell it succinctly. Of the 
Non-Public Assistance households, 44.3% 
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assistance 


allowance Rent 


will spend more and get less. Based on the 
current Non-Public Assistance enrollment, 
18,594 households are losers in the food stamp 
program. In fact 8% of the households in 
sizes one through four will be ineligible for 
food stamps. That’s 8% of the total Non- 
Public Assistance enrollment; actually 10.4% 
of household sizes one through four. 

We have not calculated it, but a propor- 
tion of Public Assistance cases, those with 
exempt income from employment and pay- 
ing high rents, as well as a percent of the 
working poor on General Assistance, will also 
become ineligible. Even some fully budgeted 
Public Assistance cases will become ineligible 
(see household sizes 9 and 10 on Public As- 
sistance charts.) 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF NONPUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
HOUSEHOLDS BY NET MONTHLY INCOME 


Household size 


Net monthly 
income 


$0 to $19 
$20 to $29... 
$30 to $39... 
$40 to $49 
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33.8 
36.7 
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Net monthly 
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$50 to $59 
$60 to $69 
$70 to $79. 
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$250 to $269 
$270 to $289 


$330 to $359 
$360 to $389 
$390 to $419 
$420 to $449... e ee 
Total 14,658 8,267 4,736 4,830 
14,749 15,849 11,809 11,809 
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TABLE II.—PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NONPUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE HOUSEHOLDS BY NET MONTHLY INCOME 
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What can we conclude from all this: First, 
participation will go way down for Public 
Assistance cases. There is no way most clients 
will be able to afford to buy stamps, by 
common agreement, when the cost of stamps 
goes above 30% of the money available for 
all purposes exclusive of rent. For most of 
the Public Assistance cases the purchase price 
exceeds 30% of their Public Assistance al- 
lowance. 

This will mean a dramatic drop in par- 
ticipation and consequently, a drastic reduc- 
tion in the amount the federal government 
will have to spend on bonus payments in 
New York City. How much we cannot ex- 
actly tell, but current bonus payments of 
$6 million a month should be reduced by 
at least two-thirds, 

Second, for Public Assistance cases, rent, 
not just income available for food, becomes 
the factor in how much you pay for stamps. 
There is no point in commenting on this 
again. It is absurd to penalize families for 
paying high rents. It simply does not change 
the facts of life for these people. A family of 
four has $208 to live on whether their rent 
is $74 or $20 a month. 

Third, Non-Public Assistance cases will de- 
crease as higher purchase requirements and 
a reduced bonus become apparent. This, of 
course, means that people not on welfare, 
often because they don’t want welfare even 
though they are eligible—I mean the elder- 
ly and the working poor—will not participate. 
Of the cases now eligible, 10.4% will be- 
come ineligible. Some cases who would have 
been eligible will not be eligible. 

What does the end of the food stamp pro- 
gram mean for all the Public Assistance and 
Non-Public Assistance people no longer able 
to participate in the stamp program? Will 
they miss it? I'll cite two facts and let the 
Committee draw its own conclusions: First, 
as the chart on the following page (Cost of 
Food Index) shows, since 1967, New York 
City has experienced the greatest increase in 
food prices of any urban area in the United 
States. 

Second, because indexes sometimes don't 
tell the whole story, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, lower budget for a 
four person family, (Spring 1970) the cost 
of food in New York City is higher than any 
other area of the country, with the exception 
of Anchorage, Alaska and Honolulu, Hawaii; 
two cities that have been given their own 
food stamp tables, a consideration that 
might be given to New York City. 

This Committee must do something to re- 
store equity in purchasing stamps and bonus 
benefits for New York City and other urban 
areas or stand idly by and watch the food 
stamp program go down the drain. For New 
York City’s poor it won't be a new exper- 
ience: They've had medicaid and welfare 
cuts to pave the way. 


Mr. Speaker, the bill I am introducing 

is as follows: 
H.R. 8883 

A bill to amend the Food Stamp Act of 1964 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Adequate Nutrition 
Act of 1971". 
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Sec. 2. The Food Stamp Act of 1964, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 2011-2025), is amended 
as follows: 

Definitions 

(1) Section 3 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new definitions: 

“(n) The term ‘operating agency’ means 
any State agency, the Secretary, or any pub- 
lic agency or private nonprofit organization 
administering any program pursuant to sec- 
tion 10(g) of this Act. 

“(o) The term ‘political subdivision’ 
means any county, city, township, or other 
unit of general local government respon- 
sible for administering public assistance pro- 
grams within a State.” 


Eligible households 


(2) Section 5 is amended by striking out 
subsection (c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(c) The Secretary shall require every in- 
dividual who is a member of a household 
that is participating in the food stamp pro- 
gram, other than an individual described 
by clause (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), or (6) of 
subsection (d) of this section, to register for 
employment with the local public employ- 
ment office or, when impractical, at such 
other appropriate office as shall be desig- 
nated in regulations issued by the Secretary 
of Labor. If the Secretary finds that any 
such individual has failed to register for 
employment without good cause, the con- 
tinued eligibility of the household (of which 
such individual is a member) to participate 
in the food stamp program shall not be 
affected, but the value of the coupon allot- 
ment, determined under section 7(a) of 
this Act, authorized to be issued to such 
household shall be reduced by an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
determined by subtracting from that au- 
thorized allotment the amount charged 
therefor pursuant to section 7(b) of this Act 
as the number of such unregistered indi- 
viduals in such household bears to the total 
number of individuals in such household. 
Before any such reduction is made, the in- 
dividual concerned shall be afforded reason- 
able notice and opportunity for a fair hear- 
ing held in the same manner and subject to 
the same conditions as a hearing under sec- 
tion 10(e)(4) of this Act. A reduction in 
the food stamp allotment of any household 
under this subsection shall continue so long 
as such individual fails or refuses to register 
for employment as provided herein. 

“(d) An individual shall not be required to 
register pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section if such individual is— 

“(1) ill, incapacitated, disabled, or over 
sixty years of age; 

“(2) a mother or other relative of an in- 
dividual under the age of eighteen who is 
caring for such individual; 

“(3) an individual under the age of eight- 
een; 

“(4) an individual eighteen years old or 
over who is a student regularly attending a 
school, college, or university, or the equiva- 
lent thereof, or regularly attending a course 
of vocational or technical training designed 
to prepare him for gainful employment; 

“(5) an individual whose presence in the 
home on a substantially continuous basis is 
required because of the illness or incapacity 
of another member of the household; or 

“(6) an individual eighteen years old or 
over and is employed at least thirty hours 
per week or earns at least $48 per week. 

“(e) If the Secretary of Labor finds that 
any individual registered under subsection 
(c) of this section has refused, without good 
cause, to accept suitable employment in 
which such individual is able to engage and 
that such employment was offered through 
the public employment Offices of the State, 
or was otherwise offered by an employer and 
the offer of such employer was a bona fide 
offer of employment, the eligibility of the 
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household (of which such individual is a 
member) to participate in the food stamp 
program shall not be affected, but the value 
of the coupon allotment authorized to be 
issued to such household shall be reduced 
in accordance with the method set forth in 
subsection (c) above. Before any such reduc- 
tion is made, the individual concerned shall 
be afforded reasonable notice and opportu- 
nity for a fair hearing held in the same 
manner and subject to the same conditions 
as a hearing under section 10(e) (4) of this 
Act. A reduction in the food stamp allot- 
ment of any household under this subsection 
shall continue so long as such individual 
fails or refuses to accept employment as 
provided by this section. 

“(1)(1) In determining whether any em- 
ployment is suitable for an individual for 
purposes of subsection (e) of this section, 
the Secretary of Labor shall consider the 
degree of risk to such individual's health and 
safety, his physical fitness for the work, his 
prior training and experience, the length of 
his unemployment, his realistic prospects for 
obtaining work based on his potential, and 
the distance of the available work from his 
residence. 

“(2) In no event shall any employment be 
considered suitable for an individual if any 
one of the following conditions applies— 

“(A) the position offered is vacant as a 
direct result of a strike, lockout, or other 
labor dispute; 

“(B) the wages for such job are payable at 
a rate less than the highest of the following: 

““(i) the State or local minimum wage; 

“(ii) $1.60 per hour or the minimum hourly 
rate which is or would be applicable to the 
job under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1988 if section 6(a)(1) of such Act, as 


amended, applied to the job, whichever is 
higher; or 

“(iil) the prevailing rate of pay in the 
same labor market area for persons employed 


in similar work in the locality; or 

“(C) the hours and other terms and con- 
ditions of the work offered are contrary to 
or less favorable than those prescribed by 
Federal, State, or local law or are substan- 
tially less favorable to the individual than 
those prevailing for similar work in the 
locality.” 


Value of the Coupon Allotment and Charges 
To Be Made 


(3) (A) Subsection (a) of section 7 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “In determining the amount nec- 
essary to purchase a nutritionally adequate 
diet for any household, the Secretary shall 
take into consideration such relevant factors 
as he deems appropriate but may not con- 
sider the availability or expected availability 
of appropriations to carry out this Act. In 
no event shall the amount determined by the 
Secretary to be necessary to purchase a nu- 
tritionally adequate diet for any household 
be less than the amount which the Agricul- 
tural Research Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture determines to be 
necessary to permit a household of com- 
parable size to purchase the kinds and 
amounts of food specified in the low-cost 
food plan described by such Service and pub- 
lished in the ‘Family Economics Review’.” 

(B) Subsection (b) of section 7 is amended 
by striking all after “Provided further,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, a household may, if it so elects, 
purchase any amount of coupons less than 
the full coupon allotment it is entitled to 
purchase. The amount charged any house- 
hold for any portion of a coupon allotment 
less than the full coupon allotment shall be 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the amount which would have been charged 
such household for the full coupon allotment 
as such portion of the full coupon allotment 
bears the full coupon allotment such house- 
hold was entitled to purchase. The Secretary 
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shall prescribe general guidelines and mini- 
mum requirements with respect to the qual- 
ity of certification and issuance services to 
be provided by State agencies to eligible 
households, including, but not limited to, 
matters relating to the places, times, and 
frequency of coupon issuance services in po- 
litical subdivisions approved for participa- 
tion in the food stamp program. Such general 
guidelines and minimum requirements shall 
include at least the following provisions: (1) 
that the issuance of coupons shall take place 
no less often than once per week, and (ii) 
that any household may purchase its entire 
month coupon allotment at any time of is- 
suance for that month or may elect to pur- 
chase any portion of its monthly allotment 
having a face value of three-quarters, one- 
half, or one-quarter at any time of issuance 
for that month and thereafter may purchase 
the proportionate remainder of that allot- 
ment which has not previously been pur- 
chased for that month.” 


Administration 


(4) (A) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
10 are amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Subject to the following conditions, 
the operating agency shall assume respon- 
sibility for the certification of applicant 
households and for the issuance of coupons. 
Applicant households shall be certified for 
eligibility solely on the basis of a simplified 
statement, conforming to standards pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, and such statement 
shall be acted upon and eligibility certified 
within seven days following the date upon 
which the statement is initially filed. The 
Secretary shall, however, provide for adequate 
and effective methods of verification of the 
eligibility of recipients subsequent to certi- 
fication through the use of sampling and 
other scientific techniques. If a household, 
certified as eligible in any political subdi- 
vision to participate in the food stamp pro- 
gram or a program of distribution of federal- 
ly donated foods moves to another political 
subdivision in which either program is op- 
erating, the household shall remain eligible 
to participate in such program in such other 
political subdivision for a period of sixty days 
from the date of such move without regard 
to compliance with any requirement of the 
new political subdivision. 

“(c) In the certification of applicant 
households for either the food stamp pro- 
gram or a program of distribution of fed- 
erally donated foods there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any household by reason 
of race, religious creed, national origin, or 
political beliefs.” 

(B) Subsection (e) of section 10 is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(c) The State agency of each State shall 
submit for approval a plan of operation 
specifying the manner in which such State 
intends to conduct such program. Such plan 
of operation shall provide, among such other 
provisions as may by regulation be required, 
the following: (1) for the use of the eligi- 
bility standards promulgated by the Secre- 
tary under section 5 of this Act and the certi- 
fication procedures specified in subsection 
(b) of this section; (2) safeguards which 
restrict the use of disclosure of information 
obtained from applicant households to per- 
sons directly connected with the administra- 
tion or enforcement of the provisions of this 
Act or the regulations issued pursuant to 
this Act; (3) that the State agency shall 
undertake effective action to inform low- 
income households concerning the availabil- 
ity and benefits of the food stamp program 
and encourage the participation of all eli- 
gible households; (4) for the granting of a 
fair hearing and a prompt determination 
thereafter to any household aggrieved by 
the action of a State agency under any pro- 
vision of its plan of operation as it affects 
the participation of such household in the 
food stamp program; and (5) for the sub- 
mission of such reports and other informa- 
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tion as may from time to time be required. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the State agency shall, in conjunction with 
the appropriate Federal agency, institute 
procedures under which any household par- 
ticipating in the food stamp program shall 
be entitled, if it so elects, to have the charges, 
if any, for its coupon allotment deducted 
from any grant or payment such household 
may be entitled to receive under the Social 
Security Act and have its coupon allotment 
distributed to it with such grant or pay- 
ment. The State agency shall arrange for the 
issuance of coupons to eligible households 
and for the collection of sums required from 
eligible households as payment therefor 
through the facilities of United States post 
offices directly or by mail, or in such other 
manner convenient to participating house- 
holds as shall best insure their participa- 
tion.” 

(C) Subsections (g) and (h) of section 10 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(g) (1) By April 1, 1972, if a food 
program is not being operated by the State 
agency in every political subdivision of any 
State, the Governor of the State shall have 
the right directly to administer the food 
stamp program in any such subdivision in 
which the program is not being operated. If 
the Governor should fail so to act by May 1, 
1972, the Secretary shall directly administer 
the food stamp program in any such sub- 
division through any appropriate Federal, 
State, or county agency or through any 
public agency or private nonprofit organiza- 
tion approved by the Secretary, and such 
program shall be in operation by no later 
than June 30, 1972. 

“(2) If, one hundred and eighty days after 
a food stamp program has begun to operate 
in a political subdivision in any State, a 
three-month period should occur in the 
course of which the number of persons 
participating in that program is less than 
50 per centum of the number of persons in 
that subdivision who are from households 
whose annual income is below the poverty 
level as determined by the Secretary in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (which number 
shall be determined annually on the basis 
of the most recent available data from the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Governor of 
the State in which such subdivision is 
located shall have the right directly to ad- 
minister the food stamp program in such 
subdivision. If the Governor refuses to exer- 
cise his right or fails to do so within thirty 
days of being notified of said right by the 
Secretary, the Secretary shall directly ad- 
minister such program in such subdivision 
or administer such program through any ap- 
propriate Federal, State, or county agency or 
through any public agency or private non- 
profit organization approved by the Secre- 
tary. If the Governor accepts administra- 
tion of the program and participation does 
not increase to 66 per centum within one 
hundred and eighty days then the Secretary 
shall directly administer the program in 
such subdivision or administer such pro- 
gram through any appropriate Federal, State, 
or county agency or through any public 
agency or private nonprofit organization 
approved by the Secretary. When the Secre- 
tary administers a food stamp program 
through a public agency or private non- 
profit organization, he shall require the 
public agency or private nonprofit organ- 
ization to observe all the appropriate pro- 
visions of this Act and regulations issued 
pursuant thereto. 

“(h) Members of an eligible household 
who are sixty years or over or an elderly per- 
son and his spouse may use coupons issued 
to them to purchase meals prepared for and 
served to them in any location other than 
a resident institution or boarding house by 
a political subdivision or a private nonprofit 
crganization which is operated in a manner 
ccnsistent with the purposes of this Act and 
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is recognized as a tax-exempt organization 
by the Internal Revenue Service. Meals 
served pursuant to this subsection shall be 
deemed ‘food’ for the purpose of this Act.” 


Cooperation With State Agencies 


(5) Subsection (b) of section 15 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to pay to 
each State agency an amount equal to 75 per 
centum of the sum of: (1) the direct salary, 
travel, and travel-related cost (including 
such fringe benefits as are normally paid) of 
personnel including the immediate supervi- 
sors of such personnel, for such time as they 
are employed in taking the action required 
under the provisions of subsections 10(a) 
and 10(c) (3) and (4) of this Act and in 
making certification determinations for 
households other than those which consist 
solely of recipients of public assistance. In 
addition, the Secretary shall pay an operating 
agency in a State 50 per centum of the cost 
of issuing coupons to eligible households and 
of collecting the sums required from eligible 
households as payment therefor and shall 
pay 100 per centum of such costs if the num- 
ber of persons participating in the food 
stamp program administered by such agency 
is equivalent to or greater than 66 per cen- 
tum of the number of persons in the political 
subdivision covered by that program who are 
from households whose annual income is be- 
low the poverty level as established by the 
Secretary pursuant to section 10(g)(2) of 
this Act. In the event that a public agency or 
private nonprofit organization is authorized 
to administer the food stamp program in any 
area in accordance with the provisions of 
section 10(g) of this Act or that such an 
agency or organization undertakes activities 
pursuant to section 10(a), the Secretary is 
authorized and directed to reimburse such 
agency or organization for all of the costs it 
incurs in carrying out such program or ac- 
tivities.” 

Appropriations 

(6) Section 16 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 16. To carry out the provisions of this 
Act, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated not in excess of $2,500,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and not in 
excess of $3,500,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1973, and June 30, 1974. 
Sums appropriated under this section shall, 
notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law, continue to remain available for the pur- 
poses of this Act until expended. Such por- 
tion of any such appropriation as may be 
required to pay for the value of the coupon 
allotments issued to eligible households 
which is in excess of the charges paid by such 
households for such allotment shall be trans- 
ferred to and made a part of the separate ac- 
count created under section 7(d) of this Act. 
If the Secretary determines that any of the 
funds in such account are no longer required 
to carry out the provisions of this Act, such 
portion of such funds shall be paid into the 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. With 
funds appropriated under this section, the 
Secretary is authorized to conduct, or con- 
tract with public agencies or private non- 
profit organizations to conduct research, 
demonstration, or evaluation projects de- 
signed to test or assist in the development 
of new approaches or methods to achieve the 
purposes of this Act.” 


AIR COLLISION AVOIDANCE 
SYSTEM NEEDED 


(Mr. ROGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration and the 
domestic commercial airline industry are 
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failing to meet their responsibilities for 
safety to the public. 

I say this because in 1967 we were ad- 
vised in our committee by the FAA Ad- 
ministrator, then Gen. William F. Mc- 
Kee, that they had placed top priority 
on developing a collision avoidance 
system. 

We have had more than 4,000 near 
misses annually and we have also had 
some collisions in midair. We now have 
a developed system, one of which was 
developed by one company in my own 
district, the Bendix Corp., and other 
companies have now developed a tested 
crash avoidance system. But they have 
not been placed on airplanes and the 
FAA has not yet demanded it. I think 
they are negligent in not seeing that 
the public is protected by crash avoid- 
ance systems that are now feasible and 
have been tested. 

In his testimony before the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee on July 4, 1967, General McKee ad- 
vised the committee that intensive work 
was underway on a collision avoidance 
system by private industry. Mr. Speaker, 
this intensive effort to which General 
McKee referred has produced a proven 
collision avoidance system, and the state 
of the art now makes possible the instal- 
lation of this system in commercial air- 
liners as well as the implementation of 
the necessary ground stations. 

Yet, I have seen no action by the FAA 
or the domestic airline industry to im- 
plement a collision avoidance system. 

On a recent trip through my district, 
I had occasion to tour the avionics di- 
vision plant of Bendix Corp., in Fort 
Lauderdale during which I had an op- 
portunity to discuss the progress that 
has been made in developing an effective 
collision avoidance system. 

Bendix has perfected a system which 
it calls “IMAGE”: intruder monitoring 
and guidance equipment and it is ready 
to be marketed. I understand other com- 
panies also have perfected similar de- 
vices which can work interchangeably 
with the Bendix system. 

I am aware that installation of colli- 
sion avoidance systems on the approxi- 
mately 2,000 commercial aircraft will not 
prevent collisions between commercial 
aircraft and general aviation aircraft, 
but I believe it is a beginning, and I am 
assured that private industry will con- 
tinue intensive work on a less expensive 
system which can be installed on general 
aviation aircraft, and which will be com- 
patible with the systems now available 
for commercial aviation. 

Iam also aware that these systems will 
cost between $30,000 and $50,000 per 
airliner and that the FAA probably 
will have to spend approximately 
$50 million for the necessary ground sys- 
tem, but in light of the more than 4,000 
near misses which occur annually in 
aviation in this Nation, I do not believe 
the airline industry or the FAA can or 
should delay implementation of the sys- 
tem, nor should passenger safety be 
sacrificed by delay. 

Must we have 5,000 or 10,000 near 
misses before the FAA and the airline 
industry act? Or, do we have to have 
one or more mid-air collisions claiming 
hundreds of lives before we get responsi- 
ble action for passenger safety? 
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We now have a collision avoidance 
system, and I urge the commercial air- 
line industry and the FAA to take the 
appropriate responsible action to imple- 
ment utilization of this equipment now. 


PANAMANIAN TREATY NEGOTIA- 
TION SLOGAN: SOVEREIGNTY OR 
DEATH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as all Mem- 
bers of the Congress know the Panama 
Canal is one of the great strategic cross- 
roads of the world. Isthmian newspapers 
report extensively on developments in 
both the United States and Panama, 
In contrast, U.S. newspapers give very 
little coverage to events on the Isthmus 
unless it is unusually dramatic. The re- 
sult is that the people of that area are 
far better informed on Panama Canal 
matters than the people of our country. 
Also in Panama, the Spanish language 
press gives much news not covered in the 
English language press. Only those who 
read both can understand Isthmian mat- 
ters in depth; and that is what I have 
tried to do. 

Since the recent visit of Robert B. An- 
derson, chief negotiator for renewed 
Panama Canal treaty negotiations, the 
present revoluationary military govern- 
ment of Panama has been reorganized to 
include more pro-Communists in high- 
est positions. This has been followed by 
an almost daily battle-cry for full sov- 
ereignty over the Canal Zone under the 
slogan “Sovereignty or Death.” Unfor- 
tunately, high officials of our Govern- 
ment never publicly reply to the unreas- 
onable and unrealistic demands of Pana- 
manian leaders until the situation be- 
comes critical, as occurred in January 
1964 when Red-led mobs attacked the 
Canal Zone requiring the use of our 
Armed Forces to protect the lives of our 
citizens and the canal. 

The latest information from Panama 
in the form of a page 1 newsstory of an 
Isthmian newspaper should leave no 
doubt as to what is transpiring. 

I quote it as part of my remarks and 
urge that it be read by all Members 
of the Congress, especially by members 
of committees with cognizance over 
Panama Canal policy questions: 

[From the Panama American, May 20, 1971] 
“SOVEREIGNTY OR DEATH” BECOMING NEW 
BY-WoORD IN PANAMA 
(By Ray Horton) 

PaNAMA.—The phrase “sovereignty or 
death” has become a new by-word in 
Panama. It is written on storefronts, brick 
walls and even buses. It is an almost daily 
press headline. 

And with the approach of new talks be- 
tween Panama and the United States over 
the future of the Panama Canal, the phrase 
has become a slogan for leaders of Panama’s 
“revolutionary” government. 

A three-man Panamanian negotiating team 
is scheduled to leave for Washington later 
this month, or early next month, to reopen 
the talks. 

Panamanian strongman Brig. Gen. Omar 
Torrijos, chief of the country’s 6,000-man 
National Guard, told a cheering May Day 
crowd in a northern port city: 
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“I want you to have full assurance that 
Gen, Torrijos will not sell out the country. 
You can rest assured that the nation’s sov- 
ereignty is not up for negotiation—it is a 
birthright of the people. 

“You can be sure that you will find the 
government and Gen. Torrijos in these nego- 
tiations on their feet or dead—but never on 
their knees”. 

The Panamanian government goes into the 
new negotiations hoping to achieve sover- 
eignty over the U.S. controlled Panama Canal 
Zone—a strip of land five miles on either 
side of the 50-mile long interoceanic canal. 

Official sources have told UPI that Pana- 
ma's three-man team of negotiators is not 
seeking control over the actual lever-pulling 
operation of the freshwater lock canal or 
the defense of the canal. 

Instead, these government sources say, 
Panama wants jurisdiction over the Canal 
Zone which is now administered by a White 
House-appointed governor, who by tradition, 
is a major general in the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

Three relatively young former cabinet 
ministers will do the negotiating in Wash- 
ington with the Chief U.S. negotiator, Robert 
B. Anderson, Secretary of Treasury during 
President Eisenhower's second administra- 
tion. 

Anderson is experienced in Canal nego- 
tiations. He was appointed by President 
Johnson to negotiate a new treaty with 
Panama in 1964. 

Panama's ambassador to the United States, 
Jose Antonio de la Ossa, 39, heads the 
Panamanian team which includes Fernando 
Manfredo Jr., 37, who stepped down as min- 
ister of commerce and industry in April, and 
Carlos A. Lopez Guevara, 42, who was for- 
eign minister in 1969. 

De la Ossa was general manager of First 
National City Bank of New York in Panama 
before joining the government as minister 
of finance in 1969. 

Lopez Guevara, a leading lawyer, is a grad- 
uate of Harvard University and Manfredo, 
who was the nation’s youngest cabinet mem- 
ber, did graduate work at Harvard and the 
Wharton School of Finance at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

All three negotiators were brought into 
government service by Torrijos after he took 
power in October, 1968. Torrijos led his troops 
in a coup d'etat against President Arnulfo 
Arias on the 11th day of the latter’s new 
term. 

President Nixon agreed to begin new treaty 
negotiations with the Torrijos government 
last October, a month after Panama formally 
rejected the three 1967 draft treaties nego- 
tiated during the Johnson Administration. 

Those treaties, dealing separately with the 
existing canal, the defense of the canal, and 
the construction of a new, level canal, were 
the result of negotiations that began shortly 
after anti-American rioting in January, 1964. 

But the draft treaties, which were leaked 
to the public, met congressional opposition 
in the United States as well as opposition 
from the Torrijos government. 

The 1903 treaty governing the canal has 
been amended twice, in 1936 and in 1955. The 
amendments generally gave Panama limited 
economic concessions such as the increase 
of the annuity the United States pays to 
Panama (from $430,000 to $1.93-million) and 
the elimination of unequal work standards 
for Panamanians and U.S. citizens in the 
Canal Zone. 

But neither revision touched the basic pro- 
vision of the 1903 contention which gave 
the United States the power to “act as if it 
were sovereign” in the Canal Zone “in per- 
petuity”. 

This is the disputed section of the 1903 
treaty in the eyes of the Torrijos govern- 
ment. 

“It simply doesn’t follow that for the 
United States to operate a canal it has to set 
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up a state within a state”, one Panamanian 
diplomat told UPI. 

The Canal Zone is a self-contained com- 
munity of about 55,000 residents who have 
their own schools, police, courts, and hos- 
pitals. 

The same diplomat argued: “Our position 
has nothing to do with the ditch itself. 
We're only interested in the 10-mile wide ter- 
ritory. You have an almost sovereign so- 
cialist state there. That is a real company 
town and the United States is the landlord. 
It owns all the housing and even some of the 
furniture. It has its own police and courts, 
runs its own schools, has duty-free auto- 
mobiles which it buys in Panama, and has 
most of the benefits of a sovereign state. And 
this is all going on in our country”. 

Panama is expected to seek control of all 
activities in the Canal Zone that are not re- 
lated directly to the operation and defense 
of the canal. 

Foreign Minister Juan Antonio Tack deliv- 
ered a note to the U.S. Embassy in April pro- 
testing the presence of commercial interests 
in the Canal Zone which permits the opera- 
tion of clubs, recreation centers and restau- 
rants for its 15,000 employees and their fam- 
ilies, Seventy-five per cent of those employees 
are Panamanians. 

More than $29-million worth of merchan- 
dise such as food, clothing, and house-wares 
were sold to Canal Zone residents in 1969, ac- 
cording to the 1970 annual report of the 
Panama Canal Company. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GONZALEZ). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MILLER) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 

According to Joseph Kane’s publica- 
tion of “Famous First Facts,” the first 
adding machine which was “absolutely 
accurate at all times” was invented by 
Dorr Eugene Felt of Chicago, Ill. The 
model was constructed in November 1884, 
in Chicago. A patent was applied for in 
March 1887 and issued on October 11, 
1887. Felt entered into partnership with 
Robert Tarrant on November 28, 1887. 
This firm was later incorporated on Jan- 
uary 25, 1889, as the Felt & Tarrant Co. 
Up to 1902 this machine was the only 
multiple-order key-driven calculator on 
the market. 


ACTION NOW TO RESTORE A SOUND 
DOLLAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a sense of Congress concurrent 
resolution calling on the executive to 
close the gold window, to let the dollar 
float until equilibrium parity is reached 
and maintained, and to compensate 
countries which play the game against 
any resulting exchange loss. 

The full text of the concurrent resolu- 
tion follows: 

H. Res. 328 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate Concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that, in the event that an 
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international monetary conference is not 
promptly convened, the Executive Branch 
should: 

(1) terminate its option, under the Articles 
of Agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund, to purchase dollars held by foreign 
official institutions with gold; 

(2) following the precedent of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Canada, and the 
Netherlands, permit the dollar to float until 
any disequilibrium has been removed, and 
then support the dollar by exchange opera- 
tions; 

(3) entertain claims for compensation for 
any resulting loss to those foreign official 
dollar-holders, in the amount of their dollar 
holdings as of June 1, 1971, who (a) co- 
operate in allowing proper exchange parities 
to be attained, and (b) affirm their willing- 
ness to abide by the March, 1968, two-tier gold 
agreement. 


The dollar’s current troubles stem 
fundamentally from two causes: first, 
persistent basic balance-of-payments 
deficits, due to the Vietnam war and the 
resulting inflation; second, the difficulty 
of trying to operate a gold exchange 
standard with $10 billion in gold against 
almost $30 billion in claims against it 
held by foreign central banks. 

These two Achilles’ heels make non- 
sense of the international monetary sys- 
tem. 

The basic balance-of-payments def- 
icit of the United States, around $3 
billion a year, can be stopped by ending 
the Vietnam hemorrhage now, and by 
using price-wage controls to restore a 
stable dollar. 

But correcting our basic payments im- 
balance is not enough. The United States 
under the present system unnecessarily 
cripples itself by its inability to alter its 
exchange rate with other currencies. 
Three administrations have properly 
pledged never to raise the price of official 
gold. It would make no sense to pay real 
resources for more, and more expensive, 
gold from Russia and South Africa, only 
to bury it again at Fort Knox. 

Another way to restore proper parities 
for the dollar against undervalued cur- 
rencies is for those currencies to float or 
revalue upwards. West Germany and 
other European countries are now doing 
this, and considerably relieving the strain 
on the dollar in the process. 

But other countries, notably Japan, re- 
fuse to revalue their currencies upward. 
As a result, Japan maintains a built-in 
price advantage, enabling her automo- 
biles, radio-TV’s, electronics, and textiles 
to flood our markets, and luring more 
and more Japanese companies into 
artificially cheap made-in-Japan invest- 
ments. 

American labor and management in 
the affected industries are asking for 
massive import controls. Yet if we go this 
route, it could be the end of free trade. 

Only by closing the gold window and 
letting the dollar find a newer and 
sounder relationship with the yen and 
other undervalued currencies can we 
avoid the deterioration of our trading 
position and a return to trade autarchy. 

A second reason to close the gold win- 
dow is simple honesty. Many a country— 
from Norway, with only $23 million at 
the end of 1970 in gold reserves and $646 
million in foreign exchange reserves, 
mostly dollars, to Japan, with only $532 
million in gold reserves and $3.2 billion 
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in foreign exchange reserves, mostly dol- 
lars—has grown dollar-heavy in reliance 
on our pledge not to raise the price of 
gold. Yet various gold-bug countries— 
like France, which last month grabbed 
another $282 million of our gold—are 
getting themselves into the position of 
preferred creditors. 

So fairness, too, requires that we shut 
the gold window. It is perfectly feasible 
to protect countries that play the game 
by standing ready to compensate them 
for exchange losses, if any, due to having 
held dollars. Playing the game would 
mean first, not trying to frustrate an 
interim fiat for the dollar, and second, 
agreeing formally to abide by the March 
1968 two-tier gold agreement. 

This save-harmless agreement would 
apply only to central bank dollar hold- 
ings accumulated prior to June 1, 1971. 
With respect to currencies, like the Jap- 
anese yen, generally believed to be un- 
dervalued, there will be a tendency for 
private holders of dollars to unload them 
for yen at the Japanese central bank, in 
anticipation that the United States may 
in fact soon take the action here recom- 
mended. Since such post-June 1 dollar 
holdings would not be eligible for save- 
harmless compensation, the Japanese 
central bank may very well conclude that 
it should take the same action as West 
Germany has taken—let the dollar float 
for a bit until its fair parity begins to 
appear. This would be a good thing for 
the United States, for the world mone- 
tary system, and in the end for Japan, 
too. 

The proposal I make is for unilateral 
action by the United States. Far prefer- 
able, of course, would be the action by 


multilateral conference proposed in the 
Javits-Reuss resolution of May 12, 1971, 
though the end result of dollar stability 
would be the same. I look forward to 
hearings in the near future on both 
resolutions. 


NARCOTICS CONTROL PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, Mr. RODINO, is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to note President Nixon’s com- 
ments during his June 1 press conference 
proposing a narcotics control program. 
Such a “national offensive” against the 
drug problem has been long overdue, and 
I was particularly glad to see that his de- 
scription of the program is substantially 
along the lines of my three-pronged com- 
prehensive narcotics control program 
that I have been advocating since the 
91st Congress. 

Eight months ago I wrote directly to 
the President to express my deep con- 
cern about the heroin epidemic in our 
Nation and my conviction that urgent ac- 
tion is necessary to deal with it. I de- 
scribed the comprehensive program I de- 
veloped to counter this growing national 
tragedy and sought his support for my 
proposals, or the submission by the Ad- 
ministration of alternatives. 

Unfortunately, the only response 8 
months ago was a perfunctory acknowl- 
edgment of my letter by a White House 
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assistant, assuring me that my letter 
would be brought to the President’s at- 
tention. I can only conclude that the re- 
cent shocking revelations about the ex- 
tent of heroin addiction among Vietnam 
servicemen and veterans, and the subse- 
quent public outrage, have finally forced 
the administration to propose actions to 
deal with our drug epidemic. 

I have been assured that hearings will 
be held in the near future on the two bills 
in my legislative program—H.R. 1539 to 
authorize the President to cut off foreign 
aid to countries that do not cooperate in 
efforts to end illegal opium production 
and traffic; and H.R. 1540, providing for 
the mandatory medical treatment of 
known addicts under supervision of Pub- 
lic Health officials. I am therefore again 
writing to President Nixon to seek his 
support for my program or similar strong 
and effective action. 

Mr. Speaker, in the last Congress my 
bill to cut off foreign aid to illegal opium 
producing countries was approved by 
the House, in the form of an amendment 
to the supplemental foreign aid au- 
thorization bill. I hope it will similarly 
receive support when it is again before 
the House. In this connection, I include 
in the Recor at this point the text of my 
letter to President Nixon on October 22, 
1970, and the reply to me by Mr. William 
E. Timmons of October 23, 1970. 


OCTOBER 22, 1970. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am writing to you 
out of a sense of urgency concerning the 
epidemic of narcotics addiction, which is 
having such a devastating effect on our 
entire Nation. 

In some of our major industrial centers— 
such as New York, Newark, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Detroit, and Los Angeles, the 
narcotics plague has reached critical pro- 
portions. In many cities more than 50 per- 
cent of all street crimes are being committed 
by narcotics addicts. In some cities over- 
doses of heroin are now the largest single 
cause of death for persons over 35. Through- 
out the entire Nation addiction has become 
so rampant that probably three to four hun- 
dred thousand persons are now committing 
crimes daily out of a desperate need to feed 
their craving for drugs. 

From the very beginning of the 91st Con- 
gress I have been working strenuously to 
develop a comprehensive legislative program 
designed to abate the addiction epidemic. 
This program involves a three-pronged at- 
tack on the narcotics problem. 

First, I have introduced a bill, H.R. 17269, 
which would allow any person known to be 
an addict to be placed under medical super- 
vision and control by Public Health officials. 
Medical treatment would be mandatory and 
could involve confinement of the addict if 
and when medical officials consider it neces- 
sary. This measure has the support of the 
American Medical Association as well as a 
number of state and local narcotics officials. 

Second, by using Public Health officials 
to control narcotics addicts, as is provided 
for in my bill, law enforcement officials can 
be made more available to conduct vigorous 
crackdowns on narcotics pushers and or- 
ganized drug rings. 

Third, the illegal supply of narcotics which 
is entering our country from abroad should 
be dried up. To accomplish this, I have in- 
troduced H.R. 18397, which would require the 
suspension of foreign assistance to any for- 
eign government which fails to take ade- 
quate steps to curb the illegal drug traffic 
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and which would also provide affirmative 
assistance to countries which do cooperate 
with us. I have written personally to every 
Member of the House of Representatives 
concerning this proposal and am gratified 
that 140 Members of the House—both Re- 
publicans and Democrats—are now cospon- 
soring this bill. 

During the course of my formulation of 
this legislation program, I have conferred at 
length with a number of Federal officials and 
in all candor have been dismayed by the in- 
ability of the relevant government agencies 
either to agree on a program such as mine or 
to formulate constructive alternatives. 

I want to assure you that I very much ap- 
preciate the efforts that the Administration 
has made to date to deal with the narcotics 
problem. However, I am concerned that un- 
less all of us fully cooperate to engage in an 
all-out war against narcotics, we will be un- 
able to abate the epidemic that is now threat- 
ening our Nation. 

Under the circumstances, I respectfully re- 
quest that you give your personal considera- 
tion to the proposals that I have introduced 
in the House of Representatives. I strongly 
believe that these proposals merit your sup- 
port. If an agreement can be reached among 
the relevant government agencies concerning 
either my program or any constructive alter- 
native, Iam confident appropriate legislation 
can be enacted when Congress returns in 
November of this year. 

Sincerely, 
Perer W. RODINO, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
OCTOBER 23, 1970. 

Dear Mr. Roprno: This will acknowledge 
and thank you for your letter to the Presi- 
dent regarding legislation which you have 
pending in the Congress concerning the 
problem of drug addiction. You may be as- 
sured your letter will be brought to the 
President's early attention. 

With cordial regard, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. TIMMONS, 
Assistant to the President. 


RACIAL IMBALANCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. RARICK) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a so-called 
racial balance is given as a goal for 
peace by some of our liberal friends and 
a necessary factor for the achievement 
of an educational environment by the 
judiciary. 

The 1970 census figures establish im- 
mediately that there is no State in the 
Union that is in racial balance of blacks 
District of Columbia above the national 
average and 34 States below the national 
population. There are 16 States and the 
District of Columbia, above the national 
average and 34 States below the national 
average. 

The statistics are further confusing 
when we consider that of the Nation’s 
black population of 22.3 million, the 1970 
census shows that approximately one- 
half or 10.5 million of the Nation’s black 
population is now concentrated in 50 
cities—one-third or 7.6 million of the 
total black population is in 15 cities. Six 
cities now have a black majority, and in 
eight cities the population is 40 percent 
or more black. 

Some individuals contend that segre- 
gation is no longer an issue and there is 
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no longer a race problem. To those I but 51 rae aia I a 
Me WaT ONT TNS cities continue to'be Source: 1970 U.S. Census. os 
There seems to be a direct correlation veditaielot Nemo DONUNA D 32 
between those States which fall under rn) e e aseni 33 
the national average in racial balance Rank and State: ae 
and the States having the Representa- District of Columbia ; 36 
tives who are the most desirous and de- Mississippi 37 
manding of achieving racial balance. South Carolina 38 
There is little wonder that whites from 39 
States which have 2 or 3 percent racial PM 9 
minority and even those who have less 
than 1 percent black population are op- yoda angie a 
posed to separation of the races—they Virginia 
have no race problem because they have Florida 
so few to segregate. 
With so much clamor these days by 
Federal judges, Nixon administration 
bureaucrats, and some legislators to over- 
come racial imbalance, I thought that DANDA 
each of our colleagues would like to see APERTAN 
what progress his State may have made New Jersey 
during the past decade toward racial bal- New York... 
ance. If no one wants busing applied on Ohio 
a nationwide scale to overcome racial Pennsylvania 
imbalance, why has it become a national Kentucky 
goal on a local, State, or regional basis? bi roe ag 
I include tables of percentage of Negro Sateen 
population by States according to the West Virginia 
1970 census and the 1960 census in the Nevada 
Recor, followed by similar tables giving 
the ranking in 1970 and in 1960 of States 
by total Negro population: 
Percentage of Negro population by 
States 1970 
Rank and State: 
District of Columbia. 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 


National total 
Source: 1970 Census. 


Negro population by States, 1960 
Rank and State: 

1,417, 511 
1, 187, 125 
1, 122, 596 
1, 116, 021 
1, 039, 207 
1, 037, 470 
980, 271 
915, 743 
California 883, 861 
Florida 880, 186 
Pennsylvania 852, 750 
South Carolina 829, 291 
816, 258 
786, 097 
717, 581 
586, 876 
518, 410 
New Jersey. 514, 875 
District of Columbia. 411, 737 
390, 853 
388, 787 
Indiana 269, 275 
Kentucky 215, 949 
Oklahoma 153, 084 
111, 842 
Connecticut 107, 449 
Kansas 91, 445 
89, 378 
74, 546 


J 60, 688 
Source: 1960 U.S. Census. 48, 738 


Negro Population by States, 1970 on ite 
Rank and State: 29. 262 
25, 354 

22, 263 

18, 332 

Oregon 18, 133 
New Mexico. 17, 063 
13, 484 

6, 771 


4, 
1, 016, 514 4, van 


991, 066 
970, 477 ae 
908, 247 = 

1, 903 
865, 388 

1,502 
815, 770 1, 467 
789, 041 1, 114 
770, 292 ? 
701,341 
631, 696 eS ees 
537, 712 Nati 
480,172 ational total 18, 871, 831 
357, 464 Source: 1960 U.S. Census. 


357, 225 
Kentucky 241, 292 
Connecticut 181,177 REPORT TO THE NATION 
177, 907 
175, 817 The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
128,224 previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Michigan (Mr. Dices) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on May 24, 
1971, the 13-member congressional black 
caucus responded to the President’s re- 
port of May 18, 1971, in which he ad- 
dressed himself to 60 recommendations 
for governmental action on major issues 
of today which said group previously 
submitted to him on March 25, 1971. 

In their response, a “Report to the 
Nation,” the caucus expressed disap- 
pointment in the 115-page report which 
failed to introduce new policy in the way 
of economic security and development; 
community and urban development; jus- 
tice and civil rights, and foreign policy. 
The President’s report merely reiterated 
policy already familiar to the caucus 
which we feel is totally inadequate in 
addressing itself to the areas so stated. 
We are including statements drawn up 
by the caucus expressing our reaction to 
the President’s report. 

The members of the congressional 
black caucus are: CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR., 
of Michigan, chairman; Avucustus F. 
Hawkins, of California, vice chairman; 
CHARLES B. RANGEL, of New York, sec- 
retary; SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, of New York; 
WILLIAM L. Cray, of Missouri; Louis 
STOKES, of Ohio; GEORGE W. COLLINS, of 
Illinois; JOHN CONYERS, JR., of Michigan; 
RONALD V. DELLUMS, Of California ; RALPH 
H. METCALFE, of Illinois; PARREN MITCH- 
ELL, of Maryland; Rosert N. C. Nr, of 
Pennsylvania; and the Reverend WAL- 
TER FauNTROY, Delegate-Elect of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The statements follow: 

REPORT TO THE NATION 


(Presented by the Congressional Black 
Caucus, Monday, May 24, 1971) 
INTRODUCTION 


Holding public office in America has al- 
ways been viewed by the un-cynical as a pub- 
lic trust. The thirteen black members of the 
United States House of Representatives are 
trying to demonstrate that it is still that for 
us, for the thousands of Black Americans 
and other minorities and whites who sent us 
to Washington, and for the unrepresented 
millions who still have no effective voice in 
the machinery of their national government. 

The political hopes and aspirations of 
Black Americans have passed through two 
Reconstruction periods. Both ended with the 
surrender of national responsibility for the 
plight of black people to the individual states 
of the South, or to a laissez-faire benevolence 
that condemned them to perpetual half-citi- 
zenship. 

The second Reconstruction was the heady 
period following the historic May 17th Su- 
preme Court decision and included: the re- 
birth of black activism with the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott of 1956; the sit-ins of the early 
sixties when young people showed some of 
the determination that their elders were 
lacking; the 1964 Civil Rights Act and the 
1965 Voting Rights Act when American 
blacks began to believe that freedom, like 
the end of the war in Vietnam, was “just 
around the corner.” 

Those beginnings began to end in 1968, but 
not simply because one man and one party 
won the Presidency and another was de- 
feated. The circumstances of death for the 
Second Reconstruction were many and com- 
plex. But they were deeply rooted in the 
American notion that once granted the al- 
ready Constitutionally guaranteed right to 
vote, Black Americans had been “given 
enough!” A not unrelated, if unspoken, de- 
cision seems to have been made in some 
quarters about the poor. 
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Through the 1960's, as the black movement 
struggled into politics, escalated into pro- 
test, culminated in rebellion, one theme was 
constant: the belief held by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Black Americans that the 
political process is one—not necessarily the 
best or only one—of several problem-solving 
devices open to us. As the democratically 
selected representatives of a cross-section of 
black people, we embody some of that be- 
lief. We intend, therefore, to represent, to 
the best of our abilities, the political dreams 
and concrete demands which spring from our 
constituents and from all other Americans, 
similarly situated. 


REPORT TO THE NATION 


Sixty days ago the members of the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus met with President 
Richard Nixon in what we felt to be a useful 
and, hopefully, fruitful exchange, In the 
statement with which we opened that meet- 
ing, we expressed our deep conviction that, 
as we said then, “large numbers of our cit- 
izens are being subjected to intense hard- 
ship, are denied their basic rights, and are 
suffering irreparable harm as a result of cur- 
rent policies.” 

Sixty days later, with unemployment and 
the impact of the nation’s skewed priorities 
falling most heavily upon our constituen- 
cies, we found much less reason to alter 
our convictions than we had hoped. 

Clearly, no President and no Administra- 
tion should be expected to stand accountable 
for the entire legacy of historic wrongs, of 
calculated neglect and bland wunconcern 
which has for too long crippled the lives and 
restricted the options of millions of black, 
brown, red and poor Americans of every age 
and color. But neither can any President nor 
any Administration expect that their deeds— 
and words—will be exempt from the sober 
judgment of those whose lives are inevitably 
shaped by the decisions or non-decisions, the 
programs and policies of these national polit- 
ical leaders. 

We felt many months ago, and continue 
to feel that, no matter what party occupies 
the White House, it is an unhealthy state 
of affairs if there is not continuing commu- 
nication between the Chief Executive and 
those elected officials who are most looked 
to by minority and poor Americans as both 
the symbolic and real political expression 
of their aspirations and needs. 

But, that communication, if it is truly to 
further the national good, must be serious, 
and as candid as political realities will per- 
mit. From the beginning, the Congressional 
Black Caucus has been interested not in a 
sterlle and formalistic exchange of words 
and documents, but in a genuine mutual 
coming to grips with the forces and failures 
which have the greatest potential for ripping 
this country asunder. For we continue to 
believe that the most profound threat to 
America’s future lies not beyond its borders 
but here at home, in our continuing refusal 
to face up to the perils of our future posed 
by racism, class cleavages, poverty and gov- 
ernmental unresponsiveness. 

It was against this backdrop of purpose 
and concern that the Caucus attempted to 
measure the statements and actions of the 
President and the Administration in the 
period since our meeting. 

Last week we received the President's re- 
ply to the sixty-one recommendations we 
had left with him. We want to be fair in 
characterizing this document and we intend 
to point out such instances of forward move- 
ment as we think it contains. But we would 
be less than honest if we did not admit that, 
for most of its 115 pages, we found it deeply 
disappointing. 

Let us say at the outset that we were ini- 
tially heartened by the evidence offered by 
the report itself, that the President had 
taken our March 25th meeting with him 
sufficiently seriously to respond to our con- 
cerns. But in reality the document consti- 
tutes less a response than a reply, couched 
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predominately in the form of bureaucratic 
reports intent on justifying the status quo. 
The challenge we tried to catalyze—fresh 
thinking, the matching of implementation 
with need, the degree of courage and com- 
mitment national leadership has brought 
to other efforts in the past—appears for 
the most part to have been ignored. 

Time and again, throughout the 100-odd 
pages, the Administration shut off the pos- 
sibility of new and, we believe, promising 
initiatives. Too often it proposed no genuine 
alternatives at all. Instead, government of- 
ficials devised tortuous and sometimes dis- 
ingenuous explanations for the shortcom- 
ings of existing policies and programs af- 
fecting minorities, the poor and the cities. 

We, on the other hand, are acutely aware 
that the current state of the nation, which 
may bė mildly inconvenient to the majority 
of white America, is for the black, brown, 
red and poor we represent a true crisis which 
approaches the intolerable. Given this sit- 
uation, business as usual, bureaucracy as 
usual, politics as usual simply is not good 
enough. 

What is gained for example by suggesting 
that blacks do not need special federal guar- 
antees for community economic endeavors 
when mortgage banks and savings and loan 
associations have enjoyed these privileges for 
decades? Why juggle figures, comparing bad 
with worse, on the number of blacks in 
policymaking positions in federal agencies, 
when the overall percentage of blacks in 
such slots has scarcely changed? Why say 
to us and the presidents of black colleges 
and universities that a speech by one cabi- 
net officer on a ceremonial occasion is re- 
sponsive to our request that there be action- 
oriented meetings with Cabinet officers in 
order to increase the token 3 percent of 
federa! resources these institutions now re- 
ceive? The Administration has given valu- 
able support to the important Emergency 
School Aid and Quality Integration Act of 
1971 now before the House of Representa- 
tives. But can we now be certain that the 
recent announcement requiring Austin, 
Texas, to adopt a busing plan (in conform- 
ity with the Supreme Court’s ruling) actual- 
ly means that the Administration has firmly 
decided to reverse its earlier position in op- 
position to busing? 

The “federal dinosaur,” as described re- 
cently by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
may have “at least opened one eye.” But 
with all due respect to the efforts of that 
agency, we do not feel that dinosaurs are 
equipped to help us deal adequately with 
the crying needs of the Seventies. Strong and 
vigorous Presidential, Cabinet level and 
Congressional leadership is needed, guided 
by a clear comprehension of the need and 
opportunities for change. 

The President, in the transmittal letter 
which accompanied the replies from the 
various federal agencies, stated that we and 
his Administration are in agreement on 
“broad goals.” We would very much wish 
that to be so. But “goals” are undergirded 
by basic assumptions which give words their 
meaning. We of the Congressional Black 
Caucus place the dignity of human beings 
above the perfection of management tech- 
niques and the balancing of books at peo- 
ple’ expense. We place constitutional guar- 
antees for citizens above preservation of 
order through force. We believe that our 
constituencies have the right and the ability 
to determine their own affairs. In our view, 
yoluntarism is no substitute for effective 
enforcement of the law. There is no better 
evidence of our differences with the Ad- 
ministration on these basic issues than our 
respective views on economic development, 
welfare reform, and revenue sharing. 

We are, indeed, committed to what the 
President described in his letter as “a con- 
certed drive for expanded economic op- 
portunities for minorities and all Ameri- 
cans—a drive to validate with jobs, income 
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and tangible benefits the pledges this society 
has made to the disadvantaged in the past 
decade.” But when we make concrete pro- 
posals for bringing this about, what is the 
Administration's reply? 

The Caucus, in its March report, called 
for the commitment of at least $1 billion to 
assist minority business. The President, in 
his answer, cited an increase in total Fed- 
eral support for this purpose of $115 million 
from 1969 to 1970. The Caucus called for the 
creation of a Federally-funded independent 
development bank. The President described 
the Administration's bureaucratic reorgan- 
ization plans. The Caucus called for tax 
legislation favoring investment in urban 
centers by organizations of minorities and 
the poor. We were told that tax incentives are 
not proper ... for inner cities. We were 
further advised by the authors of the highly- 
touted Philadelphia Plan that fixed per- 
centage set-asides for minority non-con- 
struction contractors are “neither necessary 
or desirable.” It is of course encouraging 
to note that plans are underway to provide 
increased and more effective technical as- 
sistance to minority enterprises. But what is 
essentially communicated in the President's 
report is that there is no disposition to see 
that individual and community minority en- 
terprises shall enjoy the benefits and assists 
which our system has always accorded white 
business and financial interests. 

The Caucus also shares with the President 
“a determination to reform the welfare sys- 
tem.” What happens to our agreement on 
this “broad goal” however when we find the 
Administration supporting a demonstrably 
worse welfare bill than its own inadequate 
Family Assistance Plan? How should we in- 
terpret statements by the President since 
our meeting in March containing ‘workfare’ 
rhetoric which only reinforces existing wel- 
fare myths? 

The President, in his letter to us, stated 
that we “attach high priority,” as does he, 
“to a program of revenue sharing that will 
enable our cities and states to serve the peo- 
ple better.” In our report of March 25, 1971, 
we described the central issue as one of block 
grants versus categorical grants, for “the fed- 
eral government has been ‘sharing federally- 
collected tax money revenues with states, 
cities, counties, and Individuals for the past 
forty years.” We then went on to describe 
the form of fiscal relief to state and local 
governments we would favor; including as- 
surances that funds would be spent in ways 
and amounts that would benefit poor and 
minority citizens least likely to prevail; al- 
lowance for participation of neighborhood 
and other community units in planning and 
decisions on expenditures; enforcement of 
civil rights laws with respect to such funds; 
and Incentives for states to shift from regres- 
sive forms of taxation, that fall most heavily 
on low and low-middie income families, to 
more progressive Income taxes. 

We think it is safe to say that what the 
Administration proposed in its reply differs 
in kind and degree from what we outlined in 
March. No one feels the crushing fiscal bur- 
dens of our cities more than we and we are 
pledged to join with others, without regard 
to party, in getting prompt and effective solu- 
tions. But we do wonder why states and cities 
cannot be helped without jeopardizing the 
interests of minorities and the poor? The 
Administration’s Education Revenue Sharing 
proposal has assumed that it is more im- 
portant to deliver funds to states than to 
provide: civil rights protection and account- 
ability through federally approved state 
plans; comparability guarantees; and re- 
quirements that assure community residents 
the right to participate in decisions, as in 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. We are also disturbed that pro- 
posal after proposal in our March report was 
rejected with the explanation that solutions 
would be provided under revenue sharing or 
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governmental reorganization plans. It is in 
fact hard not to conclude that funds which 
might otherwise be available are being held 
hostage to the eventual, but by no means 
certain, passage of this legislati. n. 

We have no intention of cataloguing in 
the body of this Report to the Nation what 
we feel to be all of the pluses and minuses 
for our constituencies in the Administra- 
tion's reply. A representative sampling of 
these will be found in the Appendix we have 
prepared and a more complete version of 
our analysis will be released in the near 
future. 

There are some indications of forward 
movement refiected in the document. Al- 
though the funds requested by the Ad- 
ministration fall far short of the total rec- 
ommended by the Caucus for summer jobs, 
we note that the President asked on April 
9, 1971 for an extra $64.3 million to put disad- 
vantaged teenagers to work, and we hope that 
his continued leadership on this question 
will be forthcoming. We view as a step in the 
right direction the Administration's declared 
intention to request an additional $15 mil- 
lion for black colleges and universities for 
Fiscal Year 1972. The Administration en- 
dorsed our recommendations that the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation provide 
technical assistance to black banks and that 
an investigation of the quality cf justice 
for black servicemen be made. We are grati- 
fied, too, that our presentation concerning 
the drug crisis stimulated the Administra- 
tion’s interest, as the space accordec this is- 
sue in the White House document refiects. 

But at the same time certain disturbing 
themes are consistent and pronounced. Not 
only do we not share basic assumptions 
and definitions, but we have sharp disagree- 
ments concerning priorities; the relative 
sense of urgency; the scale of solutions pro- 
posed in relation to the magnitude of the 
problems; our methods for arriving at an- 
swers based on the basic assumptions held; 
the degree of initiative and self-determina- 
tion permitted minorities and poor people 
under given policies or programs; snd even 
on what is meant by “implementation” and 
“result orientation,” a point of particular 
importance in view of the Administration's 
own desire to be judged not by its rhetoric 
but its deeds. The following examples are 
representative: 


BASIC DIFFERENCE IN ASSUMPTIONS 


The Congressional Black Caucus does not 
share the opinion that suspension of con- 
stitutional rights is justifiable for any pur- 
pose. Accordingly, we have expressed alarm 
that the D.C. Court Reform and Criminal 
Procedure Act of 1970 has been advertised as 
a mode! for the nation. Although the Attor- 
ney General was quoted in the President's 
Report as saying that the Administration 
has never indicated “all these provisions 
should be adopted in the states,” we are 
aware of legislation proposed by him on 
May 17, 1971, authorizing preventive deten- 
tion of suspects accused of “dangerous or or- 
ganized crime activity” in ali federal courts. 
This belies the assertion made in the reply 
and bears witness to our fundamentally dif- 
fering positions on this question. 


DIFFERENCES IN PRIORITIES 


The Caucus feels that the Vietnam war 
has been the most grossly disruptive force 
in distorting our national priorities. Now, 
even as the President talks of winding down 
the war, he has requested a rise in defense 
expenditures for Fiscal Year 1972, while 
raising technical and ill-supported argu- 
ments in his reply to us for the continuation 
of the freeze and the limitation on the 
spending of funds for the human needs of 
our constituencies. We are painfully aware 
that when the Nixon Administration took 
over in FY 1969, total military outlays were 
$78.7 billion, including about $23 billion for 
Vietnam. Despite the fact that Vietnam out- 
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lays will haye declined by $17 billion in 
FY 1972, the Administration projects total 
defense spending only $2.7 billion below the 
1969 level. In addition, the $315 million in 
federal funds available for all minority eco- 
nomic development is less than one-half of 
the Administration’s proposed guarantees of 
$750 million for temporary relie! of Lockheed 
and Penn Central, and less than one-third 
of the billion dollars the federal government 
will have spent in the aborted C5A program. 


SENSE OF URGENCY 


The Congressional Black Caucus requested 
that the sugar quota for South Africa be 
discontinued immediately. The Administra- 
tion replied by saying that it is recommend- 
ing a two or three year extension of the $20 
million annual subsidy under sugar quota 
laws for South Africa, which presently has 
a quota equal to that of four developing 
black African nations. 


SCALE OF EFFORT 


In reply to the Caucus recommendation 
concerning the need for an adequate stock 
of low and moderate income housing, the 
Administration cited the fact that in urban 
renewal projects, commitments by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment would make 25,000 dwelling units avail- 
able in FY 1972. When contrasted with the 
need for 200,000 such units in Washington 
alone, the President’s reply constitutes not 
eyen a token reply to our concern, Further, 
it is clear that solutions on a scale that 
would provide the amount of low and mod- 
erate income housing required cannot come 
until there is the “equal access to the total 
housing market”, which the Caucus pro- 
jected as a goal in its report to the Pres- 
ident. This goal was at the heart of Cau- 
cus Housing Recommendations 2, 3, 4, and 
5—and of the question put to the President 
in the March meeting, concerning the status 
of the legal opinion on which the Adminis- 
tration might determine its policy in regard 
to race and income barriers to suburban 


housing. Meanwhile, Administration state- 
ments on “forced integration”, and the con- 
fusion over the import of the Valtierra Case, 
further limit the probability of dealing ade- 
quately with problems of housing and the 
intimately interrelated problems of jobs and 
education. 


VOLUNTARISM VS. ENFORCEMENT 


According to a recent Civil Service Com- 
mission report, at least 70 percent of the 
black employees in every federal department 
are in grades GS 1-8, and less than one per- 
cent of decision-makers in supergrades is 
black. In citing progress in this area to date, 
the Administration pointed to an increase 
in minority employment in the federal gov- 
ernment of .6 percent in three years. The 
method of implementation used to achieve 
this imperceptible gain, “advising federal de- 
partments and agencies that the establish- 
ment of goals and timetables is a useful 
management concept”, explains the failure 
of achievement. The Administration has 
consistently confused the issuance of guide- 
lines, the conduct of studies and the en- 
dorsement of voluntary agreements with ef- 
fective enforcement of the law. 


SELF-DETERMINATION FOR MINORITIES AND THE 
POOR 


The Caucus is dismayed by the Adminis- 
tration’s apparent support of provisions of 
the revised Family Assistance Plan which 
even more seriously erode “individual free- 
dom of choice and self-respect” than did 
the President's original proposal. We note 
further that while the updated version of 
the Welfare Reform Bill would require regis- 
tration for work or training for mothers of 
children over three, the Administration en- 
dorsed the voucher payment method for day 
care services. This approach would seriously 
handicap parents and communities in pro- 
viding and controlling developmental child 
care programs for their children. 
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“RESULT ORIENTATION” IN PERSPECTIVE 


The Administration stated that its revision 
of the food stamp purchase schedule would 
provide free food stamp allotments to those 
with little or no income. In fact, new regu- 
lations published in April by the Department 
of Agriculture, if instituted, would have just 
the opposite effect. Over 2 million present 
participants in the program would be seri- 
ously hurt by the new schedules; 350,000 
would be eliminated entirely, and 1.7 million 
would receive substantially reduced benefits. 

To the degree that these differences in per- 
spective and concern are mirrored in seg- 
ments of the larger society, any shared short- 
fall of perception and commitment on the 
part of the President and his advisors takes 
on even more disturbing significance for the 
future of relations between races and classes 
in our society. And it does no good to sug- 
gest that decisions are being made without 
regard to race or class. We do not even have 
to go to the alienated young, the blacks in 
Northern ghettos, or the Chicanos in the 
barrios of East Los Angeles. We hear daily 
from established organizations and well- 
known human rights leaders, among others, 
who are disturbed about what they see as 
basic shifts in racial policy and accelerated 
steps toward national disaster. 

In summary, the predominate thrust of 
the Administration's reply places one central 
fact in harsh perspective. National decision- 
makers do not define the critical problems 
facing blacks, the poor, our youth and our 
nation in ways which may result in their res- 
olution and are not yet prepared to commit 
the necessary power and resources to achieve 
their own stated goals. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


We have only begun.—As of today, May 
24, 1971, there can be no escaping the un- 
deniable facts which tell us that Black 
Americans, despite the much heralded and 
often exaggerated progress of the Sixties, are 
slipping further and further behind most of 
their white fellow citizens. 

Whether we look at the infant mortality 
rates, unemployment and underemployment, 
median family income, the percentage of 
population on welfare rolls at the poverty 
level, in low-income housing and in the lower 
echelons of military service, it is undeniable 
that the old folk saying still applies: “if 
you're black, get back!” 

But by 1971, it ought to be clear that the 
American black community is not prepared 
to get back one more inch, Certainly it is 
clear to us as black elected officials, and to 
our brothers and sisters who hold office in 
growing—though still inadequate—numbers 
across this country. Those who are elected, 
as some of us are, from districts which in- 
clude not only Black Americans, but Mex- 
ican Americans, Puerto Ricans, Caucasians 
and Indians, know that blacks do not have 
a monopoly on impatience and distrust of 
unresponsive politicians and governments. 

The Congressional Black Caucus is com- 
mitted to doing its part in making politics 
and government more responsive to our con- 
stituencies, as it has been—and is—to others. 
We fully intend, as we told the President in 
March, to do all that is within our power to 
reverse the retreat from a commitment to 
make all Americans equal in the eyes of gov- 
ernment. And we intend to continue making 
clear to the Administration and to the 
leaders of both parties that for us that com- 
mitment means the only kind of equality 
with any real significance—equality of re- 
sults, 

And let us set the record straight on why 
we have agreed to establish a mechanism 
for receiving contributions to the Caucus and 
for raising funds. We are interested neither 
in a slush fund for Caucus members nor a 
war chest for the support of any national 
candidate—either from within our own ranks 
or elsewhere. Long before we first requested 
a meeting with the President, we realized 
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how handicapped we were in not having the 
staff resources needed for the Caucus in or- 
der to effectively play the role it must play 
in championing in the national political 
arena the cause of black people, poor people 
and the dispossessed and alienated of all 
races. We have not had at our command the 
thousands of employees and the hundreds of 
technicians available to the White House in 
the preparation of the exchange between us 
on a variety of critical issues. It is a tribute 
to black organizations, technicians and 
leaders across the country—and to others who 
volunteered assistance without regard to 
race—that what we have attempted was pos- 
sible at all. The range and enthusiasm of 
the support has astonished us, It came from 
civil rights groups, elected and appointed of- 
ficials at every other level of government, the 
black caucuses of professionals and students, 
poverty and community groups, women’s or- 
ganizations, religious and working class 
leaders. As politicians, we were surprised at 
the spectrum of ideologies and political be- 
liefs represented among those who wished to 
see our efforts succeed. 

But now, they and we have acknowledged 
that the Congressional Black Caucus must 
develop a capable, independent staff to as- 
sist it in its future efforts. Indeed, we can- 
not effectively screen and evaluate at pres- 
ent the requests for assistance on vital is- 
sues which come to us from all over the 
nation, nor can we make the best use of 
the contributions which knowledgeable black 
technicians, professionals and activists have 
made and are prepared to make. The staff we 
hope to assemble will be headed by an Execu- 
tive Director, selected by the Caucus, and 
will include program specialists in the fol- 
lowing seven multi-disciplined areas: health, 
education and welfare; civil rights, law and 
justice; manpower and economic develop- 
ment; housing and urban affairs, foreign 


affairs, political action and the press. Under 
the direction of the Caucus, the staff will re- 
fine and expand the present recommenda- 


tions into a continuous black agenda for 
national and international action. In addi- 
tion to conducting individual research, the 
staff will establish permanent two-way chan- 
nels of input and exchange on programmatic 
issues and ideas with every major black 
fraternal, civil rights, professional, religious, 
beneficial and social action organization, all 
significant black leadership in business, gov- 
ernment, labor, academia and in the grass 
roots community and all black elected offi- 
cial leadership groups and organizations. 

The Caucus action agenda will outline 
on a regular basis with specific proposals 
target areas for executive action by the White 
House, legislative action by the Congress, 
regulatory action by federal departments 
and agencies, and national action by the 
American people. It is contemplated that the 
agenda will be the most complete summari- 
zation available of black views on a compre- 
hensive range of subjects, and it will be 
ideally structured to reflect the ever-chang- 
ing ideas and realities in the nation’s black 
community. 

The Caucus, with its staff, will also de- 
velop the resource linkages to enable it to 
mount a much needed program of political 
action technical assistance. Such assistance 
would seek to develop new mechanisms and 
expanded roles for black participation in 
the political process. Educational programs 
would be developed to systematically in- 
crease the effectiveness of present black elec- 
ted officials, to encourage and assist black 
candidates running for public office, to de- 
velop mechanisms for political action by 
young black people, to assist black people 
in gaining a greater role at the decision 
making levels of the local, state, and na- 
tional political party structure and to es- 
tablish an ongoing new and informational 
exchange concerning the activities of the 
Caucus and other black elected officials. 

Census figures released a few days ago in- 
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dicate that nearly half the country’s black 
population is concentrated in 50 cities, that 
a third of that total is in 15 cities, and that 
six cities now have black majorities—with 
eight others having black populations of 40 
percent or more. These facts and the ac- 
companying figures have political implica- 
tions of which some of our sisters and 
brothers at the local and state levels are al- 
ready acutely aware. Along with them, we 
must help bring about a broader and deeper 
understanding of what these political bases 
can and must mean in economic, social and 
human terms. Questions are already being 
asked, for example, about the meaning of 
metropolitan and area-wide planning and 
government when viewed from the perspec- 
tives of the blacks and other minorities, the 
poor and near poor. Similar questions are 
being raised about the trade-offs between 
central cities and suburbs, not simply on 
water and sewers, but on jobs, transporta- 
tion, housing, schools and the delivery of 
health and other services. 

We intend to assist other groups and lead- 
ers who will be educating our constituencies 
to an awareness of, and strategies for deal- 
ing with such issues of critical import for 
their survival. On another level, we do not 
expect that other organizations representing 
minority and low-income interests will be 
indifferent to the actual delivery by the gov- 
ernment on the pledges made to the late 
Whitney Young—to involve, for the first 
time, a major private group representing 
such interests in the implementation and 
evaluation of programs designed to help 
poor and minority citizens. And, while ap- 
plauding the action taken by the Justice 
Department in rejecting what it found to be 
discriminatory reapportionment in Virginia, 
we will be joining the NAACP and other 
groups in watching carefully the govern- 
ment’s role in protecting black voters in 
those Mississippi counties where states and 
localities have moved to require re-registra- 
tion, re-districting and changes in the 
method by which officials are elected. 

We do not intend to have our vision ob- 
secured by partisan blinders where the in- 
terests of our constituencies and our ability 
to serve them effectively are concerned. We 
complained, rightly we feel, when for months 
President Nixon would not honor our re- 
quest for an audience with him. After our 
meeting with the President, we sent identi- 
cal letters to the Democratic and Republican 
leadership of both Houses of Congress and 
followed up with telephone queries. We have 
since met with the House Democratic and 
Republican leadership, and are scheduled for 
a meeting with the Senate Republican lead- 
ership to discuss those legislative issues of 
particular concern to our constituencies. As 
of this date, however, we have not been as- 
sured a meeting of the Caucus with Demo- 
cratic leaders in the Senate. 

We serve notice here and now that, if we 
have anything to do with it, the days of 
taking black and poor voters for granted is 
over. Let it be understood that we say this 
not in a spirit of self-serving arrogance, but 
as a natural consequence of our firm belief 
that the legislative and executive branches 
of government particularly must be more ac- 
countable than they have been in the past 
to the most neglected of our citizens. As 
elected officials, we expect to be held no less 
accountable. 

We intend to go forward resolutely in seek- 
ing implementation of the recommendations 
we have already made, and in formulating 
and seeking action on proposals which we 
and others will be able to advance more pre- 
cisely in the months ahead. Where there has 
been agreement between ourselves and the 
White House on a course of action, we will 
be taking the Administration at its word and 
judging it by its deeds. But we do not in- 
tend to surrender all the initiative to others 
here in Washington. We plan to help draft 
and sponsor legislation to achieve the ends 
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we seek and we shall be particularly inter- 
ested in forming coalitions to bring about the 
changes we desire. 

Our viewpoint on coalitions is not too dif- 
ferent from that already expressed by some 
of our members. With the help of other mi- 
nority elected officials and national and local 
leaders representing poor and low-income 
citizens, women and youth, we hope to effect 
coalitions of interest with those who share 
our deepest concerns. But we do not delude 
ourselves that we are necessarily talking 
about permanent coalitions, permanent 
friends, or permanent enemies. It is the in- 
terests of our constituencies which are per- 
manent—and we are convinced that the na- 
tional interest will not be truly served until 
America justly and adequately meets the 
needs and aspirations of those citizens who 
too often have been treated as aliens. 

We have been asked over the past several 
weeks by black leaders and others around 
the country if we are shaping issues and 
strategies for 1972. To date, the Caucus has 
not addressed itself as a body to this con- 
cern, but we would re derelict in our duty if 
we did not at some point in the not-too-dis- 
tant future. Hopefully, we will have a staff 
which can assess the communications and 
suggestions we have already received and 
which can help position us to respond to the 
invitations we have received to sit down with 
those elected officials and leaders of private 
groups who are most likely to converge 
around common agendas. We are tentatively 
inclined at this point to be concerned about 
whether the platforms of the major parties 
reflect the central interests of our constitu- 
ents. Civil rights is clearly one of these. But 
now, in the months leading up to 1972, and 
in the period beyond, we think it is impor- 
tant that the nation know clearly that our 
concerns are not bound by what is conven- 
tionally known as civil rights. 

Certain black speakers used to refer wryly 
to the fact that Southern blacks often sang 
the old spiritual "Take all the world, and give 
me Jesus"”—and that in too many cases the 
whites in power did precisely that. Except for 
the fact that blacks in this country do not 
yet have their civil rights, there is more 
than a slight correspondence between the 
situation the speakers mocked and the tend- 
ency of certain politicians to feel that they 
have dealt sufficiently with the problems of 
blacks when they have made a few gestures in 
the direction of civil rights, or have given 
some visibility to a black appointee or em- 
ployee. We urgently want more blacks hired 
and appointed with real power to act, and we 
want to collect finally on the long overdue 
civil rights pledges. But when people are 
poor or only one pay day away from poverty, 
when they cannot get decent houses, when 
the schools their children attend do not 
educate, when their civil liberties as well as 
their civil rights are insecure if they happen 
to be dark-skinned, or young or shabbily or 
unconventionally dressed—then it must be 
clearly understood that they cannot be 
treated to a speech or a few lines in a con- 
vention platform about civil rights and then 
dismissed. 

Standing on the threshold of this summer 
and what may be for many families a bleak 
winter beyond, we cannot permit ourselves 
the luxury of thinking and acting only in 
terms of 1972. If the country does some of the 
things it should and must, we would hope to 
have a less polarized and less inequitably 
balanced society by 1972—as well as some sig- 
nificant increase in the membership of the 
Congressional Black Caucus. 

But today, May 24, 1971, at this moment of 
peril and challenge, we call upon the orga- 
nizations and leaders of blacks and other 
minorities, on young people whose awareness 
and political potential can make a differ- 
ence, on all those who truly care about the 
poor and near poor and the wholeness of this 
nation, to join with us in making the country 
and its political leaders aware that a new 
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political and social consciousness is begin- 
ning to stir in this land. And that if all of us 
are to survive, political leaders and govern- 
ments at all levels must become as responsive 
to those whose needs that consciousness stirs 
as they have been in the past to other seg- 
ments of our society. 

As for us, we are not romanticists. We 
know that we may experience setbacks. As 
politicians, we have known both victory and 
defeat—and we hope we have learned how to 
profit from one and not be lulled into com- 
placency or apathy by the other. But we are 
determined that, with the help of those who 
will join us, our setbacks will be only tem- 
porary. We are prepared to be followers as 
well as leaders, and we welcome the strug- 
gles immediately ahead. For we are com- 
mitted to putting such skills, resources and 
energies as we can muster into challenging 
the forces and institutions in this nation 
which are blocking change. It is, of course, 
important that people be heard. But it is not 
enough for us that the voices of the blacks, 
the poor, the browns, the reds, the marginal 
workers, the young—who make up so sig- 
nificant a part of our districts and our na- 
tional constituency—be heard. We want them 
answered. And we want them answered in 
the only way that can ultimately justify 
politicians and governments—that they prag- 
matically empower people in ways that free 
them to change for the better their lives, and 
the future prospects of their nation. 
CONGRESSIONAL BLACK CAUCUS STATEMENT OF 

GOALS, MARCH 25, 1971 

Our people are no longer asking for 
equality as a rhetorical promise. They are 
demanding from the national Administra- 
tion, and from elected officials without regard 
tu party affiliation, the only kind of equality 
that ultimately has any meaning—equality 
of results. 

If we are in fact to be equal in this 
country, then the government must help us 
achieve these results: 

The eradication of racism within the 
United States and in its dealings with other 
nations; 

The earning of a decent living, or the means 
to survive in dignity when work is not avail- 
able; 

Decent housing for our families and equal 
access to the total housing market; 

Fair and impartial justice and adequate 
protection against drug abuse and crime; 

The enforcement of civil rights and other 
constitutional guarantees through vigorous 
affirmative action by the government; 

A fair share of the public funds used to 
support business and community develop- 
ment and full participation in determining 
how tax dollars are spent in our com- 
munities; 

The guarantee by the federal government 
of ample health care for all citizens; 

The protection of federal standards and 
guarantees in programs financed by federal 
funds; and 

The full participation by the members of 
our communities in the executive, judicial, 
and legislative branches of our government 
at every level. 


CONGRESSIONAL BLACK CAUCUS MEMBERS AND 
COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


Charles C. Diggs, Jr., Chairman, Michigan, 
2464 Rayburn House Office Building, Foreign 
Affairs Committee, District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. 

Augustus F. Hawkins, Vice-Chairman, Cali- 
fornia, 1124 Longworth House Office Build- 
ing, Education and Labor Committee, House 
Administration Committee. 

Charles B. Rangel, Secretary, New York, 226 
Cannon House Office Building, Public Works 
Committee, Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, Select Committee on Crime. 

Shirley Chisholm, New York, 123 Cannon 
House Office Building, Education and Labor 
Committee. 

William L. Clay, 


Missouri, 328 Cannon 
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House Office Building, Education and Labor 
Committee. 

George W. Collins, Illinois, 1504 Ləng- 
worth House Office Building, Government 
Operations Committee, Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

John Conyers, Jr., Michigan, 222 Cannon 
House Office Building, Government Opera- 
tions Committee, Judiciary Committee. 

Ronald V. Dellums, California, 1417 Long- 
worth House Office Building, Foreign Affairs 
Committee, District of Columbia Committee. 

Walter E. Fauntroy, District of Columbia, 
1330 Longworth House Office Building, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee. 

Ralph H. Metcalfe, Illinois, 1110 Longworth 
House Office Building, Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. 

Parren Mitchell, Maryland, 1228 Longworth 
House Office Building, Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. 

Robert N. C. Nix, Pennsylvania, 2201 Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

Louis Stokes, Ohio, 315 Cannon House Of- 
fice Building, Appropriations Committee. 
APPENDIX. HIGHLIGHT COMMENTS ON WHITE 

HOUSE REPORT 


A. Economic security and economic 
development 


1. Manpower and employment rights 


Recommendation 1 and 2: The Administra- 
tion’s reply essentially rejected the Caucus 
recommendation for a comprehensive na- 
tional manpower planning program and the 
call for the creation of 1,100,000 productive 
jobs in the public sector. Instead, the report 
cited the President’s revenue sharing pro- 
posals, his proposed program for 200,000 jobs 
for welfare receipients, and existing job pro- 
grams as meeting the critical needs of the 
unemployed. With over 5 million Americans 
unemployed, with the national rate of unem- 
ployment for black people at 10%, with black 
teenage unemployment in poverty neighbor- 
hoods standing at a terrifying 44.7%, there 
is a national employment emergency for black 
people, which warrants immediate attention 
and action by the Administration and Con- 
gress. 

Recommendation 3: The Administration 
failed to agree to provide one million NYC 
jobs for youth during the summer. Instead, 
the Administration stated that it would pro- 
vide 514,000 summer jobs in this category. 
Further, since the President intends to re- 
duce the number of weeks for each job to 
9 weeks, NYC workers will actually receive 
less money than last year. With over a third 
of the black teenagers in the year-round 
labor market unemployed, with an additional 
one million in-school black youth joining 
the competition for summer jobs, and with 
the past inability of private employers to 
meet unemployment needs in years when the 
job market was more open, the necessity of 
an expanded Federally-supported summer 
job program is incontrovertible. 

Recommendation 4: a. The Administra- 
tion did not make, nor did it propose basic 
changes in the hiring, placement and pro- 
motion of black people in the Federal gov- 
ernment, These broad changes are clearly 
necessary because black people are still con- 
centrated in the lowest paying jobs. 

Using the same Civil Service Commission 
report which formed the basis for statistical 
data in the Presidential reply, we are alarmed 
that: 

1. In every department of the Federal gov- 
ernment, at least 70% of the black employees 
were in grades 1-8. Ironically, the Justice 
Department was the worst offender with 
90.8% of the black employees placed in these 
low grades; and that, 

2. Less than 1% of the black employees 
of any department were in the supergrades 
(16-18). 

In citing the progress to date, the Adminis- 
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tration is apparently proud of the fact that 
minority employment increased from 18.9% 
in 1967 to 19.4% in 1970: a mere 6% in 3 
years. 

b. To change this pattern the Administra- 
tion is relying on previous programs and 
voluntarism. The Civil Rights Commission 
has, “advised Federal departments and agen- 
cies that the establishment of goals and 
timetables is a useful management concept 
which should be used wherever appropriate.” 
We take strong exception to the use of ad- 
vice instead of strict enforcement. Token 
programs to recruit or promote a few more 
blacks will neither change the system nor 
provide redress for the thousands of black 
employees inequitably placed in and restrict- 
ed to the lowest ranks of the Civil Service. 

Recommendation 5: a. The Administration 
has not enforced Executive Order 11246 in 
the non-construction industries, nor in the 
construction industry, The Administration 
has regressed to emphasizing voluntary com- 
pliance, which historically nas been ineffec- 
tive. Order No, 4, requiring nonconstruction 
Federal contractors to develop affirmative ac- 
tion plans with goals and timetables, allows 
the contractor to set the acceptable standard 
for EEO compliance. Even this Order, which 
affects the majority of jobs, is not being 
enforced, 

b. Furthermore, the Administration has 
not extended to the entire construction in- 
dustry the concept embodied in the Phila- 
delphia Plan of including specific goals and 
timetables in construction contracts. The 
Administration has focused on voluntary 
hometown plans which are not substantially 
increasing the number of jobs for blacks. In 
a memorandum to the Under Secretary of 
Labor recommending a response to the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus, the Director of the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance 


(OFCC) stated: 
“Unfortunately, in view few cities can the 


hometown solution (voluntary plan) be 
said to be producing results. In most of the 
other cities, the hometown plan is not work- 
Eara 

Continuing, he said that OFCC’s experi- 
ence with the voluntary approach had “con- 
vinced us of the legality, the practicality 
and the necessity of developing a national 
program with national goals.” 

c. Of the two Government-imposed plans, 
the claimed results of the Philadelphia Plan 
are still disputed by many non-government 
observers in Philadelphia and the Washing- 
ton Plan remains unenforced. 

Recommendation 6: a. The Administra- 
tion flatly refused to give support for the 
granting of cease and desist power to the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion. Without this power, EEOC is rendered 
impotent in ensuring equal employment op- 
portunity and in providing redress for the 
victims of discrimination in employment. 

b. The Administration did state its sup- 
port for extending the jurisdiction of EEOC 
to employees of state and local governments. 
Yet, without the cease and desist authority 
the extension of coverage of employees is 
meaningless. 

2. Welfare Reform 

Recommendation 1: a. The Administration 
clearly rejected the recommendation of the 
Congressional Black Caucus that $6,500 a 
year, $440 less than what has been calculated 
as the minimum income needed by an urban 
family of four, be provided to assure mini- 
mum standards of health and decency for 
Family Assistance recipients. 

b. The Administration has already given its 
support to the Family Assistance Plan, ap- 
proved by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on May 13, 1971, (H.R. 1). Although 
the bill raises the payment level for recipi- 
ents in states that now pay the least and 
provides substantial benefits for the aged, 
disabled, and blind, in crucial ways, this sup- 
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port represents a. backward step. For exam- 
le: 

(1) The Family Assistance Act sets pay- 
ment levels at $2,400 a year for a family of 
four. 
amount and there is no commitment to 
maintain present payment levels in the 45 
states where they now exceed $2,400. In fact, 
9 out of 10 welfare families could be worse off, 
since $2,400 a year is above present payment 
levels for only 10 percent of them. 

(2) The $2,400 amount proposed by the 
Ways and Means Committee is actually less 
than the $1,600 proposed earlier by the Ad- 
ministration. The earlier bill provided $1,600 
in cash plus $864 in food stamps, The Com- 
mittee’s action has made recipients ineligible 
for food stamps. 

(3) States would be encouraged to actually 
reduce payments. If states increased pay- 
ments above the amount recipients received 
in cash and food stamps combined as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1971, the states will have to pay the 
entire cost of these increases. 

(4) Some states have been providing in- 
creased payments under the present welfare 
system in accordance with the rising cost of 
living. There is no provision, in fact, allowing 
increases of the federal payment of $2,400. 
Thus, cost of living increases, essential in our 
unstable economy, will be denied for the 
poor. 

c. We feel that the burden is on the Ad- 
ministration to prove that there would be a 
$75 billion cost to the government as a result 
of establishing a $6,500 payment level. Since 
the Caucus did not suggest in its March Re- 
port moreover, that these funds be raised 
through a 58 percent surtax on income, we 
believe the Administration raised a false 
issue in its reply which might have the effect 
of inhibiting serious discussion of our pro- 
posal, 

d. In light of an unemployment crisis of 
massive proportion, the forced work require- 
ments of the Family Assistance Plan can only 
be seen as punitive and unrealistic, The plan, 
while helping only the lowest wage earners, 
would deny them the protection of the fed- 
eral minimum wage. As presently written, 
the bill does not guarantee that recipients 
would be assigned to suitable employment. 
Further, the provision of 200,000 public serv- 
ice jobs in light of a 10 percent unemploy- 
ment rate in the black community is ludi- 
crously inadequate. 

Recommendation 2: a. We note with inter- 
est that the Administration stated its will- 
ingness in its Report to back provisions for 
suitable work opportunities and require- 
ments. The Caucus shall anticipate the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to change H.R. 1 to reflect these 
views. 

b. The overall support given the present 
Family Assistance Plan by the Administra- 
tion would indicate, however, a failure of 
commitment to principles we set forth in 
this recommendation. For example: 

(1) Families would still be required to 
register for work even though the lack of 
adequate training, child care services and 
employment opportunities would result in 
more harassment than help for the poor. 

(2) We find it difficult to comprehend why 
the already obnoxious provisions of the origi- 
nal FAA, requiring mothers of children over 
six to register for work, now require mothers 
of children over three, to turn their pre- 
schoolers over to a third party to raise. 

c. Recipients will have fewer legal rights 
under the Family Assistance Plan than they 
now have. People who lose their jobs can be 
denied assistance. Welfare recipients are as- 
sumed to be guilty before trial. The right to 
appeal unfavorable decisions is curtailed. 
Illegal residency requirements may be im- 
posed. In short, in countless ways, the Ad- 
ministration’s endorsement of such provi- 
sions violates the letter and spirlt of our 
original recommendation. 

Recommendation 3: a. The President’s Re- 
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port indicated that over 10 million persons 
are now assisted by the Food Stamp Program, 
and this is triple the number aided just 16 
months ago. It further stated that new and 
more liberal regulations on food stamps have 
been published in the Federal Register and 
will be implemented during the summer. 
What the Administration failed to mention, 
however, is that under the new regulations 
over 2 million present participants in the 
program would be seriously hurt by the new 
schedules; 350,000 eliminated altogether and 
1.7 million receiving substantially reduced 
benefits. 

In addition, testimony before the Senate 
has disclosed that an additional two million 
persons would be excluded because of the 
new restrictive definition of what constitutes 
a “household” in the regulations, The blind, 
aged and disabled in 10 states would be ren- 
dered ineligible for the program in the one 
and two person category. It is estimated that 
hundreds of thousands would also be elimi- 
nated because of the new regulations re- 
garding proposed “maximum allowable re- 
sources”. 

The Administration is recommending to 
Congress that the Food Stamp Program be 
eliminated when the welfare reform bill is 
passed. The new Department of Agriculture 
regulations might accomplish that task pre- 
maturely. 

b. Although the Department of Agriculture 
supports a “standstill” budget for child nu- 
trition programs based on an estimated 6.6 
million eligible children, testimony before 
the House Education and Labor Subcommit- 
tee on April 26, 1971, placed the figure at 10 
million eligible children. We remind the Ad- 
ministration of its pledge and our recom- 
mendation that no children in America go 
hungry. 

ec. The Caucus recommended a fully oper- 
ational cash assistance program whereby wel- 
fare families would receive additional cash in 
lieu of food stamps. Yet, the Administra- 
tion’s proposal of a maximum benefit of 
$2,400 includes the cash value of the stamps 
and is actually less than the cash-food stamp 
package originally proposed. 


3, Federal Assistance to State and Local 
Government 

Recommendation 1: a. The President stated 
in reply to our March Report that the bulk 
of the frozen funds are being held for legal 
and technical reasons: the coverage of long 
term disbursements to many fully appro- 
priated projects which require massive con- 
struction (military and shipping); the with- 
holding of low rent public housing monies 
because of tight credit conditions; and Con- 
gressional restraints on spending within debt 
and statutory outlay ceilings. 

The Caucus finds it difficult to accept legal 
and technical reasons for failure to release 
funds to meet critical domestic needs, espe- 
cially when it is recalled that the earlier 
position of the Administration related the 
freezing of funds to control of inflation. In 
addition, the Caucus is convinced that given 
the accelerating collapse of the social fabric 
of our urban cities, releasing frozen funds as 
part of next year’s budget and predicating 
action on the passage of revenue sharing, is 
an extremely hazardous way to plan. By not 
spending urban funds appropriated for this 
fiscal year until next fiscal year, and by not 
planning to seek further funding for pro- 
grams that are to be lumped under revenue 
sharing, the Administration is in effect en- 
suring a doubling of needs next year with 
only this year’s money to pay for them. 

b. Further, to justify the freezing of funds 
by the debt and statutory outlay ceiling is to 
ignore the fact that the President could just 
as well have withheld $1.3 billion from the 
$70 billion Department of Defense budget 
rather than to have withheld about one bil- 
lion from the $3.3 billion budget of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
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ment. The Caucus contemplates with dread 
the possibility that this Administration is 
prepared to accept the suffering of millions 
of poor people this year in order that it may 
strategically release funds at some other 
time. 

Recommendation 5; The Caucus is pleased 
that the Administration supports extending 
Titles VI and VII of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act to state and local governments to insure 
compliance with equal employment guide- 
lines for recipients of general and special 
revenue sharing funds. To make this mean- 
ingful, however, there should be White House 
support of a provision requiring the shared 
revenues to be integrated with the general 
revenues of the recipient government. Other- 
wise, it would be far too easy for any unit 
receiving funds to establish a separate ac- 
count for federal revenues, from which would 
be made only those kinds of capital expendi- 
tures that would be untouched by civil rights 
enforcement guidelines. Federal funds could 
be used accordingly to buy trucks, buses, con- 
crete, lumber, pencils and paper while state 
or local funds could then be used to hire 
white employees to use them. 

4. Minority Economic Development 

Recommendation 1: a. The President stated 
that the Office of Minority Business Enter- 
prise (OMBE) had been an effective vehicle 
for economic development and he cited $315 
million in federal grants and loans and guar- 
antees as evidence. The Congressional Black 
Caucus is aware, however, that the $315 mil- 
lion is less than one-half of the Administra- 
tion’s proposed guarantees of $750 million 
for temporary relief of Lockheed and Penn 
Central, and less than one-third of the bil- 
lion dollars the Federal government will have 
spent in the aborted C5A program. This is 
the real measure of the Administration's 


commitment in this most vital area. 
b. The Administration placed great em- 


phasis on the $115 million increase in fund- 
ing available for minority development from 
1969 to 1970. Again, to place this issue in 
perspective, the Administration's major effort 
to achieve social justice and equal oppor- 
tunity for 25 million Black Americans is 
little more than one-tenth of what was 
initially allocated in the under-financed War 
on Poverty for 32 million poor Americans. 

c. The President’s own Advisory Council 
on Minority Business Enterprise recom- 
mended $500 million for minority enterprise 
over the next three years, substantially more 
than the President is willing to spend. 

d. SBA programs, which again the Presi- 
dent cited as further evidence of the ade- 
quacy of the Administration’s efforts in this 
field, have done little to increase the size and 
seale of minority enterprise. The average mi- 
nority loan is still $24,000 while the average 
non-minority loan is $65,000. 

e. Secretary of Commerce Maurice Stans 
announced at the outset of the Minority En- 
terprise Small Business Investment Company 
(MESBIC) program, the Administration’s in- 
tent to establish 100 MESBIC’s by June 1970. 
As of March 1971, fewer than 30 were in exist- 
ence. Many of them are under-capitalized 
and received no federal funds for staff and 
administrative expenses. Disenchantment is 
setting in because when MESBIC’s encounter 
losses, current federal regulations demand 
that the private sector invest more capital 
before the MESBIC can become eligible for 
government matching funds. 

Recommendations 2 and 5: a. Community 
Development Corporations (CDC) have in 
a three and one-half year period contributed 
significantly to the accomplishment of the 
objectives the President claims to support: 
creation of jobs, increased community in- 
come, and expanded minority ownership op- 
portunities, These results were made despite 
inadequate funding, bureaucratic resistance 
to innovation and little federally provided 
management assistance. Their success has 
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been directly proportional to the amount of 
funds available to them. Nevertheless, the 
President chose in his reply to the Caucus 
„to regard CDC’s as unproven experiments 
and budgeted $20 million less for them in 
Fiscal Year 1972 than he says was available 
in 1971. 

b. The Congressional Black Caucus finds 
incredible the President’s rejection of the 
concept of a federally-financed guarantee or- 
ganization to insure securities and obliga- 
tions of CDC’s on the grounds that “this 
would stigmatize CDC’s” and “be contrary to 
this Administration’s policy of opposing the 
establishment of permanent narrow-purpose 
discount facilities.” Apparently only the poor 
and disadvantaged are stigmatized by market 
support mechanisms. Mortgage bankers and 
savings and loan officials have long utilized 
the services of the Federal Mortgage Associa- 
tion and the Government National Mortgage 
Association without embarrassment. 

c. The President refuted his own state- 
ment and logic by pointing up the role of 
the Opportunity Funding Corporation 
(OFC), a special financing mechanism. He 
also neglected to add that OFC had received 
as of May 1971 only $1 million of a $7 mil- 
lion grant announced in June 1970. 

Recommendation 3: a. The President as- 
serted that under SBA'’s 8A program, the 
participation of minority contractors in fed- 
eral work expanded from $10.4 million to $22 
million. The Caucus is not impressed. Fed- 
eral work received by minority firms under 
8A still amounts to .022 percent of all federal 
contracts, or $22 million out of nearly $100 
billion. 

b. There is a basic inconsistency between 
Administration support of hiring goals set 
under the highly touted Philadelphia Pian 
and opposition to such goals for non-con- 
struction contractors, This is particularly 
disturbing in view of the President's obliga- 
tion to enforce Section 153 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act and Section 3 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1968, which requires OEO and 
HUD, respectively, to take action so that 
minorities might receive a greater share of 
all federally-financed work, not just con- 
struction, 

Recommendation 6: The Congressional 
Black Caucus notes with satisfaction that 
the Administration agreed to have the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation provide 
technical assistance to minority banks. We 
shall anticipate more detailed plans for 
implementation. 


5. Poverty Programming 

Recommendation 1: a. The Caucus is not 
satisfied with Administration cisims that 
OEO programs, as they “mature,” should be 
spun off to the various line departments so 
that OEO can be “free” to “continue its pri- 
mary mission as innovator and advocate of 
the poor.” Nor do we believe that such a pro- 
cedure will “increase awareness in the line 
departments of the special needs of the poor.” 
The concept of OEO was, from its incep- 
tion, to challenge existing bureaucracies by 
showing that new ways of meeting the real 
needs of the poor could be developed. The 
“spinoff” theory is sure to result in regres- 
sion to prevalent conditions of maladminis- 
tration of federal benefits intended for the 
poor. 
b. Additionally, we must reiterate our con- 
tention that the matching requirement for 
local communities be eliminated. We are con- 
cerned about the needs of communities such 
as Mound Bayou, Mississippi, which lack suf- 
ficient financial resources even to be eligible 
for such programs. Although the Adminis- 
tration claimed that it decided not to in- 
crease the matching share from 20 to 25 
percent, this reply still did address itself to 
our request that this requirement be elimi- 
nated to ensure universal community partic- 
ipation. 

Recommendation 2: Tragically, the Ad- 
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ministration bill for a legal services corpora- 
tion makes a mockery of the very laudable 
sentiments expressed by President Nixon in 
his statement of May 5, 1971. In that state- 
ment he promised that he would propose 
legislation which would see that the “lawyers 
in the program have full freedom to protect 
the best interest of their clients...” and 
he proposed further that “the Nation be en- 
couraged to continue giving the program the 
support it needs in order to become a per- 
manent and vital part of the American sys- 
tem of justice.” 

Yet as the hearings have progressed in both 
House and Senate, it has become clear to us 
that the Administration’s bill in fact poses 
grave Constitutional threats to the ability 
of the legal services lawyer to protect his 
client’s legal rights. Provisions which would 
institute such devices as “appellate reviews,” 
screening devices, and negotiation by the 
Corporation with government agencies likely 
to be the subject of multiple litigation are 
particularly undesirable. The latter for ex- 
ample would establish a procedure which 
would prevent an attorney from exercising 
independent professional judgement on be- 
half of the poor person who seeks timely ap- 
peal or court adjudication of his rights. Any 
legal services corporation which would seek 
to intervene between the poor man and his 
right to a hearing in court would be a dis- 
service to the American people for indeed, 
“justice delayed is justice denied.” 

B. Community and human development 

1. Education 

Recommendation 1: The Congressional 
Black Caucus (CBC) found the White House 
Report unresponsive concerning every prin- 
ciple recommended for child development 
legislation. Some specific examples are: 

a. The Caucus called for significant expan- 
sion of child development programs. There 
are 3.3 million children under 6 whose family 
incomes fall below poverty levels. Yet the 
Family Assistance Plan day care provisions 
would provide for only 450,000 children, up to 
14 years old. In addition, Administration 
budget requests for Head Start for 1972 pro- 
vide for no more children than are presently 
being served. Further, the Administration's 
reference to increases in Title IV A funds, 
although real for the present, is deceptive 
since these and FAP funds are to be even- 
tually pooled. 

b. The Caucus called for developmental 
rather than custodial care. According to 
HEW’s own estimates such care costs from 
$2,100 to $2,400 per child annually. Yet the 
Administration has endorsed provisions of 
FAP which permit maximum $750 yearly ex- 
emptions for child care and has called for 
$410 million for direct project funding under 
FAP which, equitably distributed, would 
amount to only $910 per child. 

c. The Caucus called for educational re- 
form and self-determination by minorities, 
and the Administration replied by citing re- 
search efforts and advisory not decision-mak- 
ing roles for black people. 

d. The Administration advocated the use 
of vouchers for the purchase of child care 
services which would clearly benefit fran- 
chisors, businesses and established agencies 
with sufficient start-up capital to set up day 
care centers. Thus the consumer’s choice 
would be limited to day care services he can- 
not possibly control. Direct project grants on 
the other hand would permit parents to or- 
ganize and administer their own child care 
programs. It is symbolic of the communica- 
tion gap that the Administration interprets 
“control” for black people solely in terms of 
individual rather than community efforts. 

Recommendation 2: a. The Congressional 
authorization for Title I, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA), is $2.7 bil- 
lion. The Administration’s request of $1.5 
billion does not constitute the full-funding 
requested by the Congressional Black Caucus. 
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b. The revised guidelines to which the Ad- 
ministration’s Report referred are deficient 
in important ways. (One example is the ex- 
clusion of longevity pay from the formula 
for the computation of comparability.) In 
addition, the administrative regulations cited 
were issued over a year after statutory re- 
forms were enacted on April 13, 1970. 

Recommendation 3: Difficulties already ex- 
perienced in enforcing federal civil rights, 
parent participation and other guidelines 
would be increased manifold if the Admin- 
istration’s Education Revenue Sharing pro- 
posals are adopted. Some defects are: 

a, There is no federal approval of state 
plans proposed, nor is it likely that state 
plans would even be on file. 

b. There is no requirement that com- 
munity residents be involved in the decision- 
making process as presently exists under the 
Title I regulations. Representation of mi- 
norities and other persons served is not man- 
datory for state advisory councils. 

c. The key to comparability, the require- 
ment of maintaining state and local con- 
tributions, has been deleted. 

Recommendation 4: The CBC acknowl- 
edges the Administration’s support of S. 1557, 
the proposed Emergency School Aid and 
Quality Integrated Education Action of 1971, 
and urges it to continue to work for its pas- 
sage without weakening amendments in the 
House. 

Recommendation 5: The CBC acknowl- 
edges that recent steps have been taken by 
the Administration reflecting a commitment 
to universal literacy. We are concerned, how- 
ever, that the level of funding for Right to 
Read be appropriate to the priority given 
the effort by the Administration itself, and 
note in that regard, that the Administration 
has no way of enforcing any guideline con- 
cerning the distribution for the Right to 
Read program of the $460 million received 
by states from the Office of Education. 

Recommendation 6; a. The CBC requested 
full funding of Title III of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 at $91 million. We note 
with interest that the Administration now 
proposes to request $15 million more than the 
original 1972 budget request. The total re- 
sulting figure, however, is still $36.1 million 
short of requested full funding. 

b. Not all developing institutions funded 
under Title III are predominately black. Yet 
the President pledged in his reply that 75 
percent of the total $53.9 million requested 
under Title III will go to these schools, Since 
23 percent of Title III by law must go to 
junior/community colleges, we are curious 
to know how the group of non-black colleges, 
which would have received slightly more 
than 12 percent of Title III funds under the 
1972 initial budget request, would now have 
to make do with two percent. Full funding 
would alleviate this dilemma, as would the 
incerase of funds to black colleges from 
other Federal agencies. 

Recommendation 7: The President ap- 
peared to have missed the point of his recom- 
mendation entirely. Meetings and speeches 
for their own sake were not requested by the 
CBC, but rather the targeting of funds so 
that the minimal percentage of Federal funds 
for black colleges and universities (three per- 
cent of over $4 billion) from seventeen Fed- 
eral agencies supporting higher education 
might be increased, 

Recommendation 8: The Administration's 
reply to this recommendation constituted a 
rejection. Black and poor students presently 
enrolled in educational institutions and 
those who hope to attend college in the fu- 
ture, given the burden of racism they already 
bear (black college graduates earn $3,000 less 
per year than white graduates), simply can- 
not afford to incur debts of nearly $7,600 over 
a four-year period. 

We note further that the Administration 
failed to reply to any other parts of the 
recommendaion. 

Recommendation 9; The use of percentages 
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rather than actual dollar amounts, particu- 
larly when those percentages are mandated 
by law, is often deceptive. For example, 23 
percent of the $38.9 million request for two- 
year colleges under Title III for FY 1972 is 
only $9 million. It should further be noted 
that the position of Special Assistant to the 
Associate Commissioner for Higher Educa- 
tion is not likely to be one wielding a great 
deal of clout within the bureaucracy of the 
Office of Education. 


2. Housing and Urban Development 


Recommendation 1: The President’s Re- 
port indicated that the $75 million ear- 
marked for operating subsidies would not be 
needed in either 1971 or 1972. 

The Caucus finds this reply difficult to com- 
prehend in view of the fact that one of the 
most critical housing issues is the financial 
condition of public housing authorities and 
their ability to manage and maintain units. 
Some 30 metropolitan areas are in desperate 
need of operating expenses to manage, repair 
and rehabilitate units which are currently 
“off the market” for the seriously crowded 
inner city. We fail to see the logic of spend- 
ing funds to produce new public housing 
while withholding funds to maintain the 
units already available, 

Recommendation 2: Given the urgent need 
for housing for our constituents the Caucus 
cannot view the issuance of guidelines as im- 
mediate action. In replying to our recom- 
mendations, the Administration could have 
required states to lift their restrictions on 
municipal bond indebtedness to a level that 
adequately serves the mortgage market in a 
given community. 

Recommendation 3: a. The Administra- 
tion’s reply said that no additional legisla- 
tion was necessary to achieve the objectives 
of this recommendation. HUD's 1972 commit- 
ments would make 25,000 dwelling units 
available. But the 25,000 unit estimate for re- 
habilitation can be used in metropolitan 
Washington alone according to a March 1971 
HUD financed study, which estimated an 
area need of 200,000 units. 

b. The Administration also did not indi- 
cate whether renewal agencies would be re- 
quired to give priority to maintaining and 
rehabilitating dwelling units in a renewal 
area rather than setting business develop- 
ment as the primary goal. 

Recommendation 5: Although the Presi- 
dent's reply indicated support of the Cau- 
cus’ recommendation, critical questions con- 
cerning implementation remain unanswered. 
We do not know for example the criteria to 
be used in determining that housing around 
federal installations is in fact available on a 
non-discriminatory basis, nor has the report 
stipulated who will enforce the amendment 
or what means of enforcement will be 
utilized. 

3. The Drug Crisis 


Recommendation 1; a. In replying to our 
call for the declaration of drug abuse as a 
national crisis, the Administration indicated 
that it announced in March, 1970 the forma- 
tion of a National Clearinghouse for Drug 
Abuse Information. A national informational 
clearinghouse, however, does not convey to 
the American people a convincing sense of 
urgency on the part of the Administration. It 
does nothing moreover about stopping the 
flow of drugs into the country or providing 
real alternatives to drug victims. 

b. The Administration stated that it can- 
not suspend military and economic assist- 
ance to countries which produce, process and 
export drugs to this country. Its view was 
that such action might be considered pre- 
cipitous and cause counter-productive ten- 
sions. There are, today, an estimated 500,- 
000 drug addicts in the United States. Co- 
operative arrangements with France and 
Mexico are not stemming sufficiently the 
flood of drugs causing that number to grow 
everyday. In addition, results of a United 
Nations study reported to the 20th session of 
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that body, indicated that Indochina is the 
second largest producer of opium in the 
world. The situation there is becoming so 
critical that during the recent Laotian in- 
vasion, servicemen were observed undergoing 
withdrawal symptoms in the field because 
they had been temporarily cut off from their 
sources of supply. 

With the continuing increase in addiction 
among our young adult population, the 
health and well-being of the nation is at 
stake. Could any country to which we might 
apply sanctions under these circumstances 
reasonably consider such action “pre- 
cipitous’’? 

c. The Administration also referred to its 
drug programs budgeted at $123.2 million. 
The bulk of the programs discussed by the 
Administration concern the expansion of 
educational and training programs, and do 
not deal directly with the problems cited 
above. The $123.2 million budget represents 
a beginning, but in New York City alone 
$80 million was spent last year and reached 
no more than 40 percent of the city’s addict 
population. 

Recommendation 2; The Caucus hoped 
that in replying to this recommendation, the 
Administration would have indicated some 
response to the growing problem of drug ad- 
diction among returning Vietnam Veterans. 
Experts within the Veterans Administration 
estimate that one-fourth of all addicts in 
the country are veterans and their treatment 
would cost at least $20 million annually. 
The Caucus hopes that the Administration 
will include in its drug efforts plans to es- 
tablish centers affiliated with Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospitals in all of the major 
urban areas. 

Recommendation 3: The Administration 
indicated that the new Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970 
imposes stricter controls over the legitimate 
production and distribution of ampheta- 
mines. The Caucus felt that the controls 
must extend to production ceilings since 
there is no real “legitimate” need for the 
current production of more than 8 billion 
amphetamines and barbiturates. The Caucus 
is also as seriously concerned about the “no- 
knock” provision of Section 509 of the new 
drug act as it is with this same provision 
in the District of Columbia crime bill. 

Recommendation 4: a. The Caucus does 
not believe that $400,000 is enough money to 
adequately study the social and physiologi- 
cal effect of methadone. We are not aware of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare’s initial studies referred to in the 
White House reply. Our perusal of available 
data indicates that methadone is a poten- 
tially dangerous drug, particularly in over- 
dosage. 

b. The Caucus would also urge, in evaluat- 
ing the 255 applications received proposing 
investigations into new drugs, that the Ad- 
ministration not approve any application 
which might seek to explore a heroin main- 
tenance program, 

C. Justice and civil rights 
1. Criminal Justice 

Recommendation 1: The President main- 
tained that since the Legal Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration (LEAA) was estab- 
lished, “special emphasis has been placed 
on such efforts as prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency . . ." Yet, recent hear- 
ings by the Senate Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency re- 
vealed that only 1/7 of LEAA action grants 
have gone to the juvenile programs, despite 
the fact that recidivism among offenders 
under 20 is 74 percent, and 48 percent of all 
arrests involve children between the ages 
of 10 and 17 (16 percent of the population). 
The problem is so critical that the Subcom- 
mittee may consider calling for the creation 
of a special agency to deal with juvenile 
crime alone. 


Recommendation 3: The Congressional 
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Black Caucus expressed alarm at the fact 
that the D.C. Court Reform and Criminal 
Procedure Act of 1970 had been advertised 
as a model for the Nation. The President’s 
Report quoted a recent statement by the 
Attorney General which represents the Ad- 
ministration’s view of the Act: 

“We have never said that all these pro- 
visions should be adopted in the States.” 

Yet on May 14, the Attorney General pro- 
posed legislation which would authorize pre- 
ventive detention of suspects accused of 
“dangerous or organized crime activity’ in 
all federal courts. The inconsistency here 
is only too obvious. 


2. Civil Rights 


Recommendation 1: The results of find- 
ings of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
based on follow-up questionnaires to 27 fed- 
eral agencies, revealed that with few excep- 
tions no significant progress has been made 
in implementing the Commission's recom- 
mendations made in the October, 1970 report. 
This lack of movement in the face of public 
exposure of the problem in October, 1970 ade- 
quately demonstrates the need for executive 
leadership if the law is to be implemented 
as Congress intended. 

Recommendation 2: a. With respect to the 
recent primary election in Gary, Indiana, the 
reply from President Nixon indicated that 
personnel were present from the Justice De- 
partment for investigative purposes, but did 
not find sufficient evidence to warrant the 
bringing forth of judicial action. However, it 
is evident that either these lawyers ignored 
the obvious purpose of their assignment to 
detect and correct voting abuses in Lake 
County (e.g., the obvious attempt by county 
Officials to prevent at least 3,500 qualified 
voters from voting), or they concluded that 
there was no basis for judicial action because 
of their lack of understanding of the meth- 
ods and practices of county registration and 
election officials. 

The Caucus is pleased, however, that the 
extraordinary efforts of the Mayor and his 
supporters enabled many qualified voters to 
exercise their right to vote. We are hopeful 
that the Justice Department will intervene 
more vigorously in the future when threats 
to voting rights are involved. 

b. The President’s reply indicated that the 
Department of Justice sent several groups 
of officials to Mississippi to consult with lo- 
cal black leaders in the 34 counties in ques- 
tion, as well as other counties. However, 
there are strong reasons to doubt the ac- 
curacy of this statement. For example, in 
Coahoma County, the home of Dr. Aaron 
Henry (head of the State NAACP and one 
of the most widely known black leaders in 
the South) re-registration, redistricting and 
a change in the election for the Board of 
Supervisors from district to county-wide (at 
large) are occurring simultaneously. Yet, 
black civil rights leaders have indicated that 
they are totally unaware of the presence of 
Justice Department officials in this county. 
Furthermore, there has been no evidence that 
redistricting and other election changes are 
being carried out with regard to the Fed- 
eral Court decisions or compliance with Title 
V of the Voting Rights Act. 


3. Veterans’ Affairs 


Recommendation 1: a. The Administra- 
tion’s willingness to make another study of 
discrimination in military justice was laud- 
able, but, the President did not indicate 
who would be conducting the new study, 
that the Department of Defense (DOD), 
Justice and State would be involved, or that 
selected members of the bar, including mi- 
nority representatives, would be used. 

b. Reference was made in the President’s 
reply, to a 1970 DOD study regarding the 
reasons why a disproportionate number of 
blacks were punished under the military 
system of justice. This report has never been 
released and one must wonder whether that 
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is because its findings were too embarrassing 
to the military. Surely, there is reason to 
question whether, if the new study suggested 
by the President confirms the earlier one, 
it will meet a similar fate. 

c. The Caucus has some doubt that the 
services will cooperate fully in the DOD's ef- 
forts. When the Congressional Black Caucus 
attempted recently to get figures on one 
highly relevant question—what is the racial 
breakdown on all discharges other than hon- 
orable?—this was the response: The Navy 
said it would answer by May 20, but did not 
do so. The Marine Corps did not reply. The 
Air Force said by telephone it would be an 
enormous job but it would try to make some 
response; it has not yet done so. The Army 
said it would take three weeks and cost 
$7,000 to have its computer records print 
out such data, so it refused. We hope the 
Secretary of Defense will be more success- 
ful in his efforts. 

d. Although the new or broader study 
might be useful, earlier investigations, par- 
ticularly, the NAACP study, have already 
established that serious injustices exist and 
are occurring daily. Action to correct them 
must not be further delayed with the excuse 
that the problem is under study. 

Recommendation 2: a. in framing its rec- 
ommendations, the Caucus was aware that 
the Department of Defense now has a civil 
rights unit headed by a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary. This unit is within the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Manpower and 
Reserve Affairs. There is overwhelming evi- 
dence, documented by the Department of 
Defense itself and by independent studies of 
military discrimination and injustice per- 
petuated against black servicemen. From 
both within and outside of the United States, 
for example, have come reports of excessive 
Article 15's, numerous and unwarranted pre- 
trial confinements, inordinate rates of other 
than honorable discharges and ineptness in 
handling civil rights complaints, The Caucus 
felt that in view of the magnitude and per- 
vasiveness of these problems, only a full civil 
rights division vested by law with authority 
and guidelines could effectively begin to cor- 
réct the serious situation that now exists 
in the military. The Caucus felt that plac- 
ing responsibility for these matters in the 
hands of an Assistant Secretary and not a 
Deputy would be more appropriate to the 
urgency of the task. 

b. It has been almost a year since the De- 
partment of Defense began to issue directives 
fixing civil rights responsibilities, accord- 
ing to the President’s Report. During that 
period the above listed grievances have not 
diminished. The addition of four generals 
and flag rank black officers will make little 
change in the percentage of blacks among all 
black officers (2.1%), mor has there been 
any impact at the other end of the ladder, 
where discrimination in promotions is still 
prevalent. Nothing also seems to have 
changed concerning the use of the discrim- 
inatory, academic and white-culture-oriented 
Armed Forces Qualification Test, which func- 
tions to shut blacks into combat units, or 
into low skill areas such as service and 
supply. There they are not trained in skills 
which can be transferred to civilian life, and 
pile up in the lower ranks because promo- 
tions in such units are fewer and slower. 

Further, we notice no progress in black 
civilian employment opportunities in the 
Department of Defense, where black em- 
ployees represent only 7.8% of the labor 
force, where 80.4% of those are in GS grades 
1-8 and where only 0.1% are in GS grades 
16-18. 

4. District of Columbia 


Recommendation 1: a. The District of 
Columbia is a city of over 850,000 people. It 
has a population greater than that of eleven 
states, and those eleven states, have a total 
of 39 representatives in the House and Sen- 
ate. On a per capita basis there is one Mem- 
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ber sitting in the Congress per every 143,000 
people in those states. Yet, the 850,000 citi- 
zens of Washington are restricted to one 
non-voting Delegate. 

Although the President’s reply appeared to 
reaffirm his commitment to a constitutional 
amendment granting full voting representa- 
tion to the District, it must be remembered 
that his April 7 message on affairs of this 
city stated that “establishment of the non- 
voting House delegate position (came about) 
by legislation which my Administration in- 
troduced and advocated... .” 

The Black Caucus cannot agree with the 
President's piecemeal approach to Home 
Rule for the District or to Congressional 
representation for its citizens. 

b. The six-month extension to the life of 
the Commission on the Organization of the 
Government of the District of Columbia, 
cited by the President as an indication of his 
willingness to consider Home Rule, is no 
substitute for a firm commitment from this 
Administration to provide immediate re- 
dress of this legitimate grievance. 


D. Foreign Policy 

Recommendations 1 and 2: It is clear that 
the: positions of the President and the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus on Vietnam and 
budgetary priorities for domestic spending 
are irreconcilable. 

Recommendation 3: a. The Congressional 
Black Caucus had recommended that Africa 
be given priority and attention on an equal 
basis with the rest of the world. Africa now 
receives approximately 8.4 percent of the 
total U.S. AID assistance. Our request that 
this amount be significantly increased was 
not even addressed, 

b. The Administration rejected the Caucus’ 
request for a special Task Force composed of 
a broadly representative policy group to pro- 
yide a comprehensive review of the variety of 
U.S. policies affecting Africa. But, there is no 
better evidence of the need for such input 
than the few visible results of the review of 
“key African issues” by the National Security 
Council, such as the relaxation of our arms 
embargo policy against South Africa and the 
relaxation of our adherence to UN sanctions 
against Rhodesia. 

Recommendation 4: a. The Caucus does 
not find the Administration's advocacy of the 
use of communication to support peaceful 
change in South Africa persuasive since the 
reply lacks any evidence that the policy is 
being pursued to establish communication 
links with the majority Black South Africans 
or among those liberal elements working for 
peaceful change in South Africa. 

b. The Caucus finds it impossible to rec- 
oncile either our denunciation of the use 
of violence by the liberation movements or 
the President's statement (“The United 
States will not condone the violence to 
human dignity implicit in apartheid”) with 
the nation’s continuing moral, economic, and 
military support of South Africa, which sub- 
jugates the people of South Africa and of 
Namibia (South West Africa) by force and 
violence. 

c. We welcome the Administration's 
advocacy of the goal of attracting private 
business interests to Black Africa. We would 
have also welcomed a more concrete explana- 
tion of its specific efforts to implement that 
commitment and accomplishments to date. 

d. The Administration rejected our recom- 
mendation that the annual outright subsidy 
to South Africa of $20 million under sugar 
quota laws be ended. This is a clear reflection 
of this Administration's policy towards South 
Africa. Four developing countries of Black 
Africa each will now have approximately 
one-fourth of the sugar quota of South 
Africa, a developed country. There is abso- 
lutely no economic or political justification 
for continuing this support of South Africa 
for a two or three year period. 

e. The Caucus endorses the Administra- 
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tion’s interest in increased support for the 
majority-ruled states of Southern Africa, 
Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland. The U.S. 
should further implement this interest by 
facilitating and actively supporting feasibil- 
ity studies into the mineral resources of these 
nations to lessen their dependence on South 
Africa. 

f. The citation of a limited scholarship 
program, which is currently being substan- 
tially reduced, cannot be considered a serious 
answer to the recommendation that the U.S. 
implement its UN obligations and pronounce- 
ments, to support self-determination for 
minority-ruled Africa. The Caucus believes 
that a decision not to support a violent so- 
lution cannot excuse the failure to provide 
other types of significant assistance (e.g., 
health and educational) directly to libera- 
tion movements to persons within the lib- 
erated areas. 

g. In view of U.S. recognition, in the pres- 
ent case before the International Court of 
Justice of Namibia (South West Africa), of 
our obligation to respect and assist the UN’s 
responsibility for the international territory, 
the Caucus can only characterize as frivolous 
the Administration’s reply, which ignored our 
recognized obligations and equated the Ad 
Hoc Subcommittee with the Council for 
Namibia, The Caucus called upon the United 
States to join the Council and to cooperate 
fully with the UN. 

Recommendation 5: The Administration’s 
treatment of the recommendation for alloca- 
tion of one percent of the gross national 
product to international development assist- 
ance was specious and failed entirely to ad- 
dress the point that priority attention be 
directed to Africa. 

Recommendation 6: Statistics, as given by 
the Administration on improved hiring pol- 
icies for black foreign service officers, how- 
ever commendable, do not correct the over- 
all picture. Instead of a numbers game, the 
Caucus called for an all-out effort to secure 
black representation in the foreign service, 
worldwide, at all levels and in all career 
specialties. 


REPORT OF VISIT TO INTER- 
MOUNTAIN INDIAN SCHOOL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Utah (Mr. McKay), is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, after read- 
ing an article in the Washington Post of 
May 25, 1971, which described certain 
difficulties at the Intermountain Indian 
School in Brigham City, Utah, I decided 
that it would be advisable for me to make 
a firsthand inspection and examination 
of that facility and the conditions which 
exist there. Consequently, on Thursday, 
May 27, I spent the bulk of the day talk- 
ing with the staff, faculty, and the stu- 
dents of that institution and found sev- 
eral things which I feel should be called 
to the attention of this House as well as 
to the attention of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and others who may be interested 
in this program. 

I was immediately impressed, as any 
visitor to this facility would be, by the ex- 
cellent attitude and demeanor of the 
students. Although a large number of the 
students had already returned to their 
homes for the summer, there were still 
a number there with whom I visited 
during the day. Without exception, 
those students with whom I visited 
were happy about the educational ex- 
perience they were receiving at the 
school. They desire to return and they 
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expressed sincere concern to me that 
the school be allowed to continue its 
operation. I was especially impressed with 
the way that skills were being taught as 
part of the student training program and 
were also utilized by the staff and ad- 
ministration of the school for care, up- 
keep and improvement of the school 
facilities. This gives the students a feel- 
ing of belonging to the school and a 
sense of accomplishment and commit- 
ment to what is being done there. The 
students also receive on-the-job experi- 
ences in the northern Utah area which 
are not available to them on their reser- 
vations. I was told of a number of suc- 
cess stories of Indians who are now pro- 
ductive citizens holding important jobs 
in several communities. These former 
students now return to the school to 
recruit students who have the skills to 
meet similar occupational opportunities. 

I was equally impressed with the dedi- 
cation of the staff and the administra- 
tion of the Intermountain Indian School. 
They carry a deep commitment to Indian 
education which, in some ways, has 
prompted them to continue their work 
under difficult circumstances. The dedi- 
cation of the staff was especially appar- 
ent in the manner they have continued 
operation of the school in the absence of 
a permanent superintendent for an un- 
duly long period of time. I was impressed 
with the way in which the acting super- 
intendent filled the position but it is un- 
fortunate that the school was without 
@ permanent superintendent for over a 
year. 

I would like to suggest a few recom- 
mendations to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and particularly to the director 
of education. 

First. Although the present facilities 
are extremely well kept and maintained, 
there is a need for a new vocational ed- 
ucation building and for some limited 
remodeling of present facilities. The 
buildings now being used are in good 
condition and the dorms are sufficient 
but new equipment and furnishings are 
needed. 

Second. Considering the existing in- 
vestment and the great need for voca- 
tional education for the Indians, I would 
hope that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
will seriously consider not only main- 
taining at least a vocational training 
center at the Intermountain school, but 
will also consider enlarging that center 
for even wider, perhaps multitribal use. 

Given the present capacity of the 
school, perhaps it would even be more 
efficient to enlarge the student body to at 
least 2,000 students in order to make 
more efficient use of the existing fa- 
cilities. This would not require new 
dorms, merely one additional training 
building. 

I would hope that the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs does not again leave affairs 
of the school to be so unsupervised that 
a situation would ever again develop 
wherein the school would be without a 
top administrator for an extended period 
of time. 

In summary, I would like to say that I 
was very impressed with the Intermoun- 
tain Indian School at Brigham City and 
with the young Indian students there. As 
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you are aware, objections to the school 
have been raised by one or two persons, 
But, in visiting at the facility and in 
talking with the students, I did not find 
these objections to be valid. Rather, I 
found there is a great deal of sincere, 
dedicated effort going on at the Inter- 
mountain School to educate young In- 
dian students. The desires and actions of 
a very few should not be allowed to re- 
strain the marvelous educational oppor- 
tunity which this school holds for In- 
dian students. 

I might add, this facility has the com- 
plete support of the community. I met 
with elected officials and they each 
pledged continued support for the In- 
termountain School. They have always 
been interested in the facility and have 
worked to see that it serves a useful pur- 
pose within the community and for 
training the students. The school is ac- 
cepted by the community as are the 
students. 


WHAT AMERICANISM MEANS TO ME 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to inciude ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly heartened by an article which 
appeared recently in the Syracuse Her- 
ald American. The story appeared in as- 
sociation with an essay written by Wil- 
liam Piekiel, a 7th grade student in Mar- 
cellus, N.Y. 

Billy participated in an essay contest 
sponsored by the Marcellus Jaycees. The 
topic was “What Americanism Means to 
Me.” Reading this, one can readily un- 
derstand how Billy won the essay con- 
test. Obviously, our Nation has an out- 
standing young citizen in the making. 

I commend this excellent essay to my 
colleagues: 

AMERICA 
(By Billy Piekiel) 

Americanism to me, means and stands for 
the country in which our ancestors fought 
and gave their lives for, to make it an inde- 
pendent nation. Every time I look at the 
flag I think of how lucky I am to live in an 
independent country and not in some coun- 
try behind the Iron Curtain, or any other 
place where people are not allowed to own a 
house of their own, or to speak what they 
think and believe, and where the govern- 
ment runs their lives. 

Nowadays when I look around I wonder 
why people act the way they do. They fight 
wars just to take over one another and to 
gain power, and build factories that pollute 
our air and water and help to destroy our 
natural resources and our wildlife, and with- 
out realizing it, they are destroying every- 
thing that the colonists fought and died for. 

Sometimes I wonder about what it would 
have been like to live back when the col- 
onists were fighting for freedom and inde- 
pendence and how they gave their lives for 
what they thought was best for future gen- 
erations. They saw their families killed and 
homes burned and still went on fighting to 
make our fine country. 

Americanism is the way one feels about his 
country. It is one man trying to do his 
part as a citizen of America. It means you 
are able to say what you feel, and fight for 
what you think is right, and to disagree with 
what you think is wrong. To me it also 
means you should protect your values of 
freedom and independence just as the 
patriots had to. But not only are people able 
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to speak and think as they feel, but, be- 
cause this country is based upon all people 
as individuals, then people MUST say what 
they think and feel. This country is based 
on what a group of colonists thought and 
wrote up in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 

Lastly, Americanism to me is pride, love, 
dedication, courage, willingness to help oth- 
ers, and all the many other human traits it 
takes and took to make this country what it 
is today. To look at our flag waving in the 
breeze against a free sky and becoming 
choked up from love and sometimes hurt in 
knowing it is mine, and, knowing what a 
dear price has been paid for it already. 

This is my country—with all its flaws— 
it is beautiful. I love it, it is mine, I was 
born here in freedom. I am glad. 


OCEAN RESOURCES—FOOD FROM 
THE SEA 


(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a concurrent resolution in- 
tended to place the United States on rec- 
ord with respect to certain principles 
which I believe are fundamental to the 
long-term welfare of our fisheries. These 
principles are, in summary, that it is the 
policy of the United States to promote 
measures which will maximize our sup- 
ply of food from the sea without jeop- 
ardizing the continued survival of these 
resources, and that the United States 
recognizes the right of coastal nations to 
establish and enforce conservation prac- 
tices governing the taking on the high 
seas of the anadromous fish such as 
salmon which spawn in the fresh waters 
of the coastal nation, and also governing 
the taking on the high seas over the Con- 
tinental Shelf of the coastal nation of 
those species of fish which live exclusive- 
ly in the waters over the Continental 
Shelf or depend upon those waters for 
reproduction of survival during the 
major part of their life cycle. These fish 
may be considered indigenous species to 
the coastal nation and are species over 
which the coastal nation has a special 
interest. They may be contrasted with 
the so-called pelagic fish species which 
range broadly across the oceans migrat- 
ing from one area to another during dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. The pelagic 
fish are truly international creatures of 
the oceans, and as in the case of tuna 
may be found in the mid-Pacific during 
one season and thousands of miles away 
off the coast of South America during 
another season. 

The declarations set forth in this 
concurrent resolution conclude by ex- 
pressing our considered judgment that 
current international arrangements, 
primarily bilateral agreements for the 
conservation of these fishery resources, 
are inadequate, and that the resources 
are in many instances in danger of ex- 
tinction if adequate measures are not 
adopted and enforced promptly. 

While the Convention on Fishing and 
Conservation of the Living Resources of 
the High Seas has not been ratified by 
many of the principal fishing nations of 
the world, it is nevertheless part of the 
body of international law related to world 
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fishery problems. The concurrent reso- 
lution cites articles 6 and 7 of the con- 
vention which recognize the special in- 
terest of a coastal State in maintaining 
the productivity of the living resources 
of the high seas in areas adjacent to its 
territorial sea, and authorize coastal 
States to adopt unilateral measures of 
conservation provided negotiations with 
other interested States for the adoption 
of such measures have not led to an 
agreement within 6 months. While it is 
true that most of the nations which the 
United States would wish to negotiate 
with do not adhere to this convention, 
the United States has ratified it, and I 
believe it is proper to act in conformity 
with the terms of the convention wheth- 
er others wish to or not. 

Following this recitation of fundamen- 
tal principles and expressions of our na- 
tional concern over the state of the fish- 
eries, the resolution calls upon the Pres- 
ident to convene an international confer- 
ence on the conservation of our anad- 
romous fish and Continental Shelf fish- 
ery resources. It further requests the 
President to inform interested nations 
that unless appropriate conservation 
measures are agreed upon within 6 
months of the convening of such a con- 
ference, the United States will move uni- 
laterally to protect these resources pur- 
suant to article 7 of the aforementioned 
convention. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the resolution re- 
quests the President to convene this in- 
ternational conference as soon as possi- 
ble but no later than 6 months following 
the adoption of this resolution. I am 
fully cognizant of the fact that the Con- 
gress cannot easily dictate to the Presi- 
dent in the conduct of foreign policy. I 
believe it is essential, however, that the 
Congress inform the President through 
a mechanism such as this resolution of 
our convictions and our determination 
that these fishery resources will be 
preserved. 

A law of the sea conference has been 
proposed for 1973. There will undoubt- 
edly be many items on the agenda for 
that conference, including the President’s 
draft convention on the Seabed. I am 
somewhat concerned that the more glam- 
orous law of the sea problems involving 
exploitation of the mineral resources of 
the deep seabed and military considera- 
tions involving breadth of the territorial 
sea and passage through international 
straits will overshadow fishery problems. 
Too many times in the past the United 
States has used the fisheries as a con- 
venient bargaining point in order to 
achieve other goals in the law of the sea 
considered more important. 

To the majority of nations, however, 
the mineral resources of the deep sea- 
bed and even those of the Continental 
Shelf are long-range and nebulous 
sources of wealth. The majority of na- 
tions also do not share our preoccupa- 
tion with the national defense aspects of 
the law of the sea. They are interested 
in the wealth of the sea which is immedi- 
ately available to meet a very basic hu- 
man need, namely food. We can ap- 
proach the law of the sea conference 
with one of two viewpoints; that either 
we will again let the rest of the world 
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dictate the terms of any new fishery 
agreement in return for their acquies- 
cence with respect to a narrow definition 
of the territorial sea, or we will recog- 
nize the true importance of our own 
fishery resources and adopt a very strong 
position regarding the preservation of 
these resources independent of any other 
considerations. I hope it will be the lat- 
ter, Mr. Speaker, and I trust that the 
Congress of the United States will go on 
record in support of a strong U.S. posi- 
tion with respect to the preservation of 
our great fishery resources. 

Other Members of the House who have 
joined with me in cosponsoring this reso- 
lution for optimum sustainable yield 
from the living resources of the oceans 
are: 

Mr. STEELE of Connecticut. 

Mr. Van DEERLIN of California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 

Mr. Hicks of Washington. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Bos Witson of California. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Don CLAUseEN of California. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington. 

Mr. WYATT of Oregon. 

Mr. CLEVELAND of New Hampshire. 

Mr. DELLENBACK of Oregon. 

Mr. MEEps of Washington. 

Mr. McCtoskey of California. 

Mr. Scott of Virginia. 


EXPERT INDIANS RATHER THAN IN- 
DIAN EXPERTS—THE KEY TO 
SELF-DETERMINATION IN INDIAN 
EDUCATION 


(Mr. BEGICH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure today to join with a number of 
my distinguished colleagues in introduc- 
ing legislation which seeks to change the 
direction of Indian education in the 
United States. All of us who join in 
sponsoring this bill believe that this is 
an area where many studies have been 
made, where many fine recommendations 
have been put forward, but where little 
action has taken place. Comprehensive 
reform is long overdue. 

Among the many areas of current so- 
cial concern, Indian education gives rise 
to a list of grave problems which is al- 
most unequaled. 

The curriculum and working materials 
for Indian education have become in- 
creasingly irrelevant for the students; 
the number of Indian teachers is dis- 
tressingly low; the self-concept Indian 
students hold of themselves is more self- 
critical than any comparable group; and 
the phenomenon of Indian children do- 
ing progressively worse as they remain 
in school is now well known. 

Statistical evaluations are similarly 
revealing in their disclosure that Indian 
schoolchildren achieve at low levels as 
measured by evaluation standards which 
are themselves inappropriate measure- 
ments. The dropout rates are double the 
national average, while the average level 
of formal education is only one-half the 
national average. 

The evidence which verifies the magni- 
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tude and nature of the problem is formid- 
able, and it is unnecessary to dwell fur- 
ther on it at this time because it has 
been said so well and so often by others. 
What is important is that something 
must be done. 

I want to make it very clear that Iam 
not one of those who put the blame for 
this situation on one or a few Federal or 
State agencies, because I believe the prob- 
lem is too complex for such simple 
analysis. It degrades the difficulty of the 
task ahead to characterize it only as the 
need to replace one administrative plan 
with another. I am certain that all the 
bureaucratic adjustments in the world 
will be of little value unless changes in 
the hearts and minds of those in the area 
of Indian education do not adjust as well. 

In Alaska, about 19 percent of the pop- 
ulation is composed of Indians and 
Eskimos. The effort to provide quality 
and relevant education for Alaska Na- 
tives is made even more difficult by con- 
Silerations of distance and transporta- 
tion, high costs, poverty, climate and a 
period of transition in which the State 
of Alaska is assuming the responsibilities 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

At the present time in Alaska, Native 
schoolchildren can expect to go to 
school in their own village only until the 
eighth grade. The schools in the home 
village are often subject to understaffing, 
a lack of supporting services, and the 
problems of irrelevancy and insensitivity 
which are common in all Indian educa- 
tion. 

After the eighth grade, about one out 
of every seven students will have to leave 
not only their home village, but also the 
State, to continue their education. These 
students will go to Indian schools as far 
away as Oklahoma and New Mexico. Five 
more of the seven students will have to 
leave their home and village to attend 
boarding or other schools throughout the 
State. At a formative time of life in a cul- 
ture which places strong values on family 
solidarity, such removal causes problems. 
This is saying it gently, for only a small 
percentage finally gain a high school de- 
gree when it means separation from their 
homes for the school years from ninth to 
12th grades. 

The psychological, social, and cultural 
toll of such removal is extremely high. 
Many adult Natives who did not finish 
school were the victims of this situation. 
Many who did finish school find that the 
degree is not the key to success which 
was promised them if they did finish. 
Like so many factors in Indian education, 
removal for education is not undesira- 
ble if offered only as an alternative, but 
as an inevitable fact in the education of 
nearly every Alaskan Native, it is intol- 
erable. 

Although this is but one problem relat- 
ing to the education of Alaskan Indians 
and Eskimos, and their problems are but 
a few among the many relating to all 
American Indian education, I believe this 
problem of removal for education is rep- 
resentative of many others. More im- 
portantly, it is exactly the type of prob- 
lem to which this legislation addresses 
itself. 

This bill has been ably prepared by 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
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Meeps) and has incorporated many of 
the provisions of the similar Senate bill 
constructed by Senators MONDALE and 
KENNEDY. In my view, the theme of the 
legislation, and the factor which offers 
the best opportunity for increased sen- 
sitivity in the area of Indian education 
is very clear; it is self-determination. 

In each of its aspects, this theme is 
carried out: 

First, the bill establishes a National 
Board of Indian Education, of which at 
least 10 of its 15 members will be In- 
dians. Such a Board, which will assume 
all tasks relating to Indian education 
formerly carried out by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, has been recommended 
in nearly every study of this problem 
over the last 10 years. I believe such a 
Board can bring an increased sensitivity 
and unity of thinking to this area that 
is highly desirable, and my hope is that 
a freshness of approach will emerge as 
well, 

Second, the bill provides for the es- 
tablishment and funding of special pro- 
grams and projects in the area of Indian 
education. Such projects, which will in- 
clude exemplary experimental programs, 
Indian culture curriculums, and pro- 
grams which will address themselves to 
cultural change, will be all the more im- 
portant because the nature of the pro- 
grams and projects will be self-deter- 
mined. 

An important aspect of this specific 
bill provides for the grants under this 
title to go directly to Indian tribes or 
nonprofit Indian organizations, who are 
then enabled to make their own contrac- 
tual agreements with the State or local 
school administration. The result is that 
the Indians themselves hold the power of 
the purse strings and are not limited to 
the traditional “consulting” role. Where 
legitimate differences of opinion regard- 
ing the substance or administration of 
such contracts arise, the dispute is to be 
settled by the National Board, thus giv- 
ing the Board a measure of real author- 
ity. 

Third, the bill addresses itself to those 
generations of American Indians which 
have been left behind by the presently 
existing system. It does this by creating a 
special program of adult education for 
American Indians. At present, about 
75,000 adult Indians have not completed 
elementary school and the relationship 
of this statistic to poverty is very clear. 
The programs created to allow these 
adult Indians to recoup what was lost at 
one time will be in tune with the entire 
bill by providing for maximum self-de- 
termination of programs to solve the 
problem. 

In his remarks when taking part in 
the introduction of a similar bill in the 
Senate, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MonpDALE) described this legislation 
very well when he said: 

It puts Indian education into the hands of 
not Indian experts, but expert Indians. Local 
control has been the foundation of public 
education in this country since its inception, 
yet we continue to let a Washington-based 
bureaucracy to control the education of thou- 
sands of Indian children. 


It is my intent that this legislation 
end the present era of Indian education, 
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and the era of consulting power and ad- 
visory boards. I commend this legislation 
to the attention of Congress, the execu- 
tive branch, to the many American In- 
dians, and to the Indians and Eskimos of 
Alaska who will have gained an impor- 
tant part of their own fate if it should 
pass. 


SUMMARY OF MAIN PROVISIONS OF 
COMMITTEE SUGAR BILL 


(Mr. POAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the number- 
ing of this summary corresponds to the 
internal numbering of H.R. 8866. 

There are nine sections in the bill. Sec- 
tion 1 is the popular act citation and 
section 9 deals with effective dates. Sec- 
tions 2 through 8 amend specified sec- 
tions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed. 
The main provisions—by section—are 
as follows: 

SECTION 1 

This legislation is cited as the “Sugar Act 

Amendments of 1971.” 


SECTION 2 (AMENDS SECTION 101 OF THE SUGAR 
ACT) 
(1) Defines the mainland cane areas as 
Louisiana and Florida; 
(2) Eliminates reference to the present 
quota for the Virgin Islands. 


SECTION 3 (AMENDS SECTION 201 OF THE SUGAR 
ACT) 

(1) Requires the Secretary to issue his 
initial determination of quotas during Octo- 
ber of the preceding year (rather than during 
the last three months of the year); 

(2) Changes the 12-month basis for sta- 
tistics from September 30 to August 31 of 
the preceding year; 

(3) Starting in January 1972, establishes a 
target price objective which reflects the 
simple average of the parity index (the year 
1967=100) and the wholesale price index (the 
year 1967=100). 

(4) Defines the term “wholesale price in- 
dex.” 

SECTION 4 (AMENDS SECTION 202 OF THE 
SUGAR ACT) 

(1) Section 202(a) is amended as follows: 

*Maintains the existing relationship be- 
tween U.S. and foreign quotas (approxi- 
mately 62 percent domestic and 38 percent 
foreign) at 11.2 million tons annual con- 
sumption; 

*Sets total domestic quotas at 7,055,000 
tons divided as shown in paragraph (1); 

*Permits Hawaii and Puerto Rico to mar- 
ket in a subsequent year sugar prevented 
from being marketed because of conditions 
beyond the control of producers or shippers; 

*Increases the mainland cane area by 
300,000 tons and eliminates the 15,000 ton 
quota for the Virgin Islands; 

*Maintains the present formula of 65 per- 
cent of the growth in the U.S. market for 
domestic areas and 35 percent for foreign 
nations; 

*Sets the Puerto Rican quota at 855,000 
tons for 1972 and 1973; 

*Starting with 1973, provides up to 100,000 
tons of quota for new cane producing area 
or areas. 

(2) Section 202(b) is rewritten to express 
the basic quota for the Philippine Islands 
as 1,126,020 short tons, raw value. 

(3) Section 202(c) is amended as follows: 

(1) deletes obsolete language in paragraph 
(2) of Section 202(c); 

(il) Establishes quotas for individual na- 
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tions. Quotas are increased for 11 countries, 
decreased for five, and three new quotas are 
established. The French West Indies quota 
is eliminated. The basic quotas of nearly all 
countries are increased, and the tota] quotas 
for most countries are generally unchanged. 
The Cuban quota is cut in half (by 750,000 
tons). (See Table for quotas of individual 
nations.) ; 

(iii) Sets Ireland quota at 5,351 short tons, 
raw value. 

(4) Section 202(d) is amended as follows: 

(i) Deletes the “10 million ton-OAS bonus” 
clause; 

(ii) Makes technical correction in para- 
graph (3) of Section 202(d); 

(ili) Moves up the date by which foreign 
countries must notify the Secretary of a 
deficit from August 1 to June 1; 

(iv) Updates to 1971 the provision in 
paragraph (6) of Section 202(d) requiring 
foreign nations to give assurance of de- 
livery. 

(5) Section 202(e) is amended by adding 
technical amendments to conform it to the 
exercise of expropriation sanctions under 
Section 408. 

(6) Section 202(f) is amended to give the 
Secretary administrative discretion in regard 
to cargos enroute to the United States. 

(7) Section 202(g) is amended as follows: 

* Changes current quota administration by 
restricting quarterly quotas except under 
prescribed conditions; 

* Establishes a “corridor” of price fluctua- 
tion aboye and below the target price ob- 
jective that would precipitate a change in the 
consumption estimate. The perimeters of the 
“corridor” would be 4 percent above or below 
the price objective for seven market days; 

* Provides that no regulation may be issued 
by the Secretary to restrict the importation, 
shipment, or storage of sugar on a geographi- 
cal basis. 

SECTION 5 (AMENDS SECTIONS 204, 205, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 211, AND 212 OF THE SUGAR ACT) 


I. Section 204 is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection 204(a) is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(i) Provides for review of deficits every 60 
days; 

(i), > (iv), (v), and (vi) Requires that 
deficits declared and allocated when 
known; ve ioe that if deficits are not re- 
ported promptly, the secretary shall reduce 
the quota and reassign it elsewhere; makes 


Production area 


Ho mci 
Bahamas... 
Paraguay... 
Australia... 


In 

South Africa 
Fiji Islands, 
Thailand 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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technical changes in Section 204; and per- 
mits Central American Common Market na- 
tions to share in common deficits allocated 
from other nations; 

(vii) Reduces the share of the Philippine 
Islands in the domestic deficit from 47.22 
percent to 37.6 percent. 

(2) Subsection 204(b) is amended to per- 
mit domestic areas to fill Hawaiian or Puerto 
Rican local direct consumption quota if they 
are unable to produce their own require- 
ments. 

II. Section 205 is amended to provide for 
allotment of beet quotas among persons sub- 
ject to an area quota so as to permit a new 
or enlarged facility and reasonably efficient 
operation for the 8-year life of this legisla- 
tion. 

III. Section 206 is amended by making beet 
Sugar molasses subject to quotas which may 
be established by the Secretary. 

IV. Section 207 is amended as follows: 

(1) Uses the preceding year for the basis of 
the formula to determine Hawaiian direct 
consumption quota; 

(2) Calculates the Puerto Rican direct con- 
sumption quota as 11% percent of first 11 
million tons and 1% percent of the consump- 
tion estimate above 11 million tons. 

V. Section 209 is amended by adding all 
U.S. territories and possessions as jurisdic- 
tions from which sugar cannot be imported 
into the United States without a quota. 

VI. Section 211 is amended by allowing 
bonded ex-quota sugar to enter Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico as well as the continental United 
States. 

VII. Section 212 is amended to permit im- 
portation (up to 10 tons per country) of 
brown sugar mixtures such as “gur” or 
“panella.” 


SECTION 6 (AMENDS SECTIONS 302, 303, AND 
307 OF THE SUGAR ACT) 

I. Section 302 is amended as follows: 

(1) Permits the transfer of personal beet 
production history under certain circum- 
stances; 

(2) and (3) Provides for new beet areas by 
allocating up to 100,000 tons from the growth 
of the national beet quota; 

(4) Provides history credit to growers re- 
ceiving abandonment or deficiency payments; 

(5) Preserves for three years the history of 
beet production for a producer who has lost 
a market because of the closing of or dis- 
continuance of a sugar beet processing plant; 
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(6) Sets forth the criteria for establishing 
the new cane quota (up to 100,000 tons) pro- 
vided in Section 202(a) (4) of the Sugar Act. 

II. Section 303 is amended to provide aban- 
donment or deficiency payments to growers 
suffering natural disaster losses regardless of 
their location. 

Ill, Section 307 is amended to remove a 
reference to the Virgin Islands. 


SECTION 7 (AMENDS SECTIONS 404, 408, AND 
412 OF THE SUGAR ACT) 

I, Section 404 is amended to generally 
make the s regulations under the 
Act subject to review in accordance with the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

II. Section 408 is amended to give the 
President two new powers to deal with na- 
tions expropriating American property as 
follows: 

*Provides the President with discretion- 
ary authority to withhold a portion of or the 
entire sugar quota of a nation taking the 
property of U.S. citizens without due process 
of law, and/or 

*Provides the President with discretionary 
authority to impose a special impost (up 
to $20 per ton) on sugar imported into the 
United States from nations taking the prop- 
erty of American citizens subsequent to Jan- 
uary 1, 1969, without due process of law. 
Subject to such terms and conditions as 
the President may prescribe, payment of 
claims by US. citizens would be made from 
any funds collected by the special impost. 

III, Section 412 is amended to extend the 
Sugar Act to December 31, 1974, or to March 
31 of the year that the excise tax on sugar 
might end as the result of a payment limita- 
tion being enacted. 

SECTION 8 (AMENDS SECTION 4501(B) OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE) 

Extends the excise tax to June 30, 1975, 
but provides that if a payment limitation 
is enacted, the tax would end on June 30 of 
the year following the effective date of the 
statute imposing the limitation. 

SECTION 9 

Provides that the effective date of these 
amendments to the Sugar Act will be Jan- 
uary 1, 1972, except with respect to certain 
provisions which must be used by the Secre- 
tary to plan and administer the sugar pro- 
gram for 1972 and subsequent years, 
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Production area 


Mauritius. 

Malagasy Republic__ 
Swaziland. 

Malawi. 


1 As adjusted for deficits and deficit reallocations, such adjusted entitlements of foreign countries 
supplied in full ers for following shortfalls in short tons, raw value: Philippines, 2,475; Ecuador, 
ndia, 29; bey ved Republic, 69; Mauritius, 605; and Panama, 2,740. 


1,710; Haiti, 4,544; 


2 Cuban reserve, 750,000 tons; Rhodesia, 11,681 tons. 


2 In order to fund quota increases for 11 countries and new quotas for 3 countries, the entitlement 
to deficits for the Philippines was reduced from 47.22 to 37.60 percent and the combined basic and 
pena | quotas of Mexico, Dominican Republic, Brazil, and Peru were reduced by about 6.48 

€ ach of the 5 countries named above then sustained the same proportional reduction in 
their total entitlements except that the Philippines having a larger than proportional share in 
deficit reallocations sustained a larger than proportional reduction due to the smaller quantity of 
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A TRIBUTE TO REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to pay tribute to a man who, in 
my humble judgment, is one of the most 
significant figures of the 20th century. 

I speak of Reinhold Niebuhr, the dis- 
tinguished American theologian who 
died on June 1, 1971. 

Dr. Niebuhr is a man whose writings 
and sermons had great impact on think- 
ing not only in the world of religion but 
in the field of politics as well. 

I, myself, remember, as a student at 
Harvard University many years ago, lis- 
tening to the eloquent and prophetic ser- 
mons of Dr. Niebuhr and being deeply 
impressed both with the range of his 
intellect and with his capacity to relate 
the teachings of the Christian faith to 
the problems that confront men and 
nations. 

Perhaps Dr. Niebuhr’s most seminal 
contribution to religious thought was his 
book, “The Nature and Destiny of Man.” 

Of particular interest, I believe, to all 
those concerned with the relationship 
between human nature and political ac- 
tion was his book entitled, “The Children 
of Light and the Children of Darkness,” 
in which Dr. Niebuhr said, in effect, that 
men are good enough to make democ- 
racy work but bad enough to make de- 
mocracy necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the 
thought and the life of Reinhold Niebuhr 
will continue for many years to come to 
be a significant and constructive influ- 
ence on our time. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rec- 
orD, I insert two editorials, one from 
the New York Times and the other from 
the Washington Post, both dated June 3, 
1971, paying tribute to Reinhold Nie- 
buhr: 

[From the New York Times, June 3, 1971] 

REINHOLD NIEBUBR 

Reinhold Niebuhr blended theology and 
practical politics as articulator of the con- 
cept of “liberal realism.” His writings pro- 
vided the intellectual underpinning for much 


of what was most constructive in the anti- 
totalitarian left. 
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prorations. 


Beginning in the late 1930's, Dr. Niebuhr 
was profoundly influential in moving Amer- 
ican Protestantism away from pacifism and 
a utopian view of politics toward a more 
complex, more tragic and politically more 
realistic view of man and society. In his 
masterpiece, “The Nature and Destiny of 
Man,” and in his lesser books, he brought to 
bear old Christian insights into man’s falli- 
bility and pride and made them relevant 
and convincing in this secular age. Because 
of his great gifts as public speaker and lucid, 
forceful writer, there were few within the 
Protestant community who did not feel his 
influence, while many who shared other 
beliefs or rejected religion also responded to 
his arugments. 

Not one to be a theorist only, Dr. Niebuhr 
tested his concepts in the arena of electoral 
politics. He was among the founders of New 
York's Liberty party in 1944 and an archi- 
tect of Americans for Democratic Action. 
In the years following World War II his in- 
fluence on the thinking of many key Govern- 
ment policymakers was so profound that 
George F. Kennan saw him as “the father 
of us all”—the “all” being the liberal trend- 
setters of the fifties and sixties. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s ideas were not, of course, 
always accepted with the grace and facility 
with which he propounded them. But even 
his adversaries of the right and the left 
cheerfully conceded the effervesence of his 
mind and the humanitarianism of his phi- 
losophy. Dr. Niebuhr helped infuse vigor into 
the American democratic process. In a time 
of moral confusion and rapid political 
change, he was a frequent source of politi- 
cal wisdom and an illuminating spokesman 
for the moral values that sustain human 
freedom. 


[From the Washington Post, June 3, 1971] 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Large numbers owe large debts to the 
teaching of Reinhold Niebuhr. For secularists 
who sought to make sense out of the mys- 
terious ways of politics—never mind the mys- 
teries of religious faith—he was a careful 
explainer of the creative role that law can 
play in causing positive social change. For 
believers, whether in God, Christianity or 
some form of metaphysical truth, he insisted 
that the religious experience should be less 
a form of parochial loyalty than a commit- 
ment to values that help men to overcome 
hate, injustice, ignorance. For pragmatists 
who wanted here-and-now results, he was the 
pastor of a Detroit church who, more than 
50 years ago, daringly spoke out against what 
he considered the callous management prac- 
tices of Henry Ford. 

All these different roles might suggest a 
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deficits to be reallocated. Quotas for OAS countries include all growth in the Cuban reserve between 
requirement levels of 10 and 11.2 million tons. 
4 Includes Guyana, Jamaica, Trinidad, Tobago, and Barbados. 


Note: In 1972 only, the total quotas and proration for Malawi will be zero and for Panama 42,616 
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man on the run, a part-time specialist touch- 
ing many bases but never fully covering 
any. Yet diversity was a main reason for Mr. 
Niebuhr's excellence, because essential to 
anything he did or thought was a tie-in to 
Christian realism, He wrote: 

“The finest task of achieving justice will 
be done neither by the Utopians who dream 
dreams of perfect brotherhood nor yet by the 
cynics who believe that the self-interest of 
nations cannot be overcome. It must be done 
by the realists who understand that nations 
are selfish and will be so till the end of his- 
tory, but that none of us, no matter how 
selfish we may be, can be only selfish.” 

Because his writing and preaching on 
religion had little or none of the revival tent 
to it, Mr. Niebuhr attracted a wide following 
in those seminaries where students demand 
that the church help solve the problems of 
war, racism and poverty. More than a few of 
the clergymen jailed in recent years for civil 
disobedience, or those who work to organize 
the poor or the ethnic communities, were 
first nudged that way by Niebuhr. He dis- 
dained what he called “a simple pietistic 
version of the Protestant faith” by which 
celebrity-preachers try to prove “that prayer 
can harness divine power to human ends, 
particularly to the ends of business success 
and happiness.” 

Although he could be as abstruse as the 
next theologian when the moment was right, 
Mr. Niebuhr’s writing and speaking style 
generally remained simple. A tribute many 
will pay him is not only to go back and re- 
read his better-known works, but make the 
effort to go forward and apply them to one’s 
daily life. His notions of Christian realism 
apply so well, perhaps because they are 
needed so much. 


Mr. Speaker, I also insert two articles 
about Reinhold Niebuhr from the New 
York Times and the Washington Post: 
[From the New York Times, June 2, 1971] 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR Is DEAD; PROTESTANT 
THEOLOGIAN, 78 
(By Alden Whitman) 

The Rey. Reinhold Niebuhr, the Protes- 
tant theologian who had wide influence in 
the worlds of religion and politics, died last 
evening at his summer home in Stockbridge, 
Mass., after a long illness. He was 78 years 
old. 

Mr. Niebuhr had been under orders from 
his doctors in recent years to cut down on 
his sermons and lectures. 

Throughout his long career he was a theo- 
logian who preached in the marketplace, a 
philosopher of ethics who applied his belief 
to everyday moral predicaments and a polit- 
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ical liberal who subscribed to a hard-boiled 
pragmatism. 

Combining all these capacities, he was the 
architect of a complex philosophy based on 
the fallibility of man and the absurdity of 
human pretensions, as well as on the Bibli- 
cal precepts that man should love God and 
his neighbor. 

The Protestant theology that Mr. Niebuhr 
evolved over a life-time was called neo-or- 
thodoxy. It stressed original sin, which Mr. 
Niebuhr defined as pride, the “universality 
of self-regard in everybody’s motives, wheth- 
er they are idealists or realists or whether 
they are benevolent or not.” 

It rejected utopianism, the belief “that in- 
creasing reason, increasing education, in- 
creasing technical conquests of nature make 
for moral progress, that historical develop- 
ment means moral progress.” 

As influential as he was in the disputa- 
tious world of religion, it was in the arena of 
practical politics that the effects of his 
thought were most apparent to the general 
public. He was the mentor of scores of men, 
including Arthur Schlesinger Jr., who were 
the brain trust of the Democratic party in 
the nineteen-fifties and sixties, George F. 
Kennan, the diplomat and adviser to Presi- 
dents on Soviet affairs, called Mr. Niebuhr 
“the father of us all” in recognition of his 
role in encouraging intellectuals to help 
shape national policies. 

In addition to Mr. Kennan and Mr. 
Schlesinger, the “all” included such well- 
known intellectual movers and shakers as 
Paul H., Nitze, Dean Acheson, McGeorge 
Bundy, Louis J. Halle, Hans J. Morgenthau 
and James Reston, 

“I suppose the thing Niebuhr has done for 
me more than anybody else,” Mr, Reston 
once said, “is to articulate the irony of our 
condition as a country in the world today.” 

Mr, Niebuhr advocated “liberal realism.” 

“The finest task of achieving justice,” he 
once wrote, “will be done neither by the Uto- 
pians who dream dreams of perfect brother- 
hood nor yet by the cynics who believe that 
the self-interest of nations cannot be over- 
come. It must be done by the realists who 
understand that nations are selfish and will 
be so till the end of history, but that none 
of us, no matter how selfish we may be, can 
be only selfish.” 

“The whole art of politics consists in di- 
recting rationally the irrationalities of men,” 
Mr, Niebuhr said. He thought of intellectuals 
as a “collective leaven” in a democratic so- 
ciety, men and women who could apply their 
learning to the practical problems of power 
and social justice. To them Mr. Niebuhr often 
served as an adviser, as when he lectured to 
the Policy Planning Staff of the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. Niebuhr was himself active in politics, 
as a member first of the Socialist party, and 
then as vice chairman of the Liberal party in 
New York. 


ACTIVE IN AD HOC GROUPS 


He was an officer of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and active in numerous com- 
mittees established to deal with specific so- 
cial, economic and political matters. He was 
a firm interventionist in the years before 
United States entry into World War II. He was 
equally firm in opposing Communist goals 
after the war, but at the same time he was 
against harassing American Communists, 

Much of Mr. Niebuhr’s political influence 
was subtle, embodied in a virtually continu- 
ous outpouring or articles on topics ranging 
from the moral basis of politics to race rela- 
tions to pacifism to trade unionism to for- 
eign affairs. He did not offer pat solutions, 
but what he called “Christian realism," 
which emphasized the importance of arriving 
at approximate, rather than absolute, an- 
swers to public questions. Public morality, 
he argued, differed from private morals in 
this respect. 

Mr. Niebuhr had been associated with 


~ 
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Union Theological Seminary, Broadway and 
121st Street, since 1928, He was, successively, 
associate professor of the philosophy of re- 
ligion (1928-30); William E. Dodge Jr. Pro- 
fessor of Applied Christianity (1930-55); and 
Charles A. Briggs Graduate Professor of 
Ethics and Theology from 1955 to his death. 
He was vice president of the seminary after 
1955. 

Hundreds of seminarians jammed lecture 
halls for his courses, and thousands of lay- 
men heard him preach or lecture. He spoke at 
many colleges across the country, preached 
at scores of churches, large and small, and 
appeared on innumerable public platforms. 
He was a sparkling talker, exerting a mag- 
netism that kept his listeners excited and 
alert through lengthy and profound exposi- 
tions. 

Mr, Niebuhr possessed a deep voice and 
large blue eyes. He used his arms as though 
he were an orchestra conductor. Occasionally 
one hand would strike out, with a pointed 
finger at the end, to accent a trenchant 
sentence, 

He talked rapidly and (because he dis- 
liked to wear spectacles for his far-sighted- 
ness) without notes; yet he was adroit in 
building logical climaxes and in communi- 
cating a sense of passionate involvement in 
what he was saying. 

Many who heard him lecture on secular 
matters were incredulous when they found 
that he was a clergyman, for he wore his 
erudition lightly and spoke in common ac- 
cents. When he preached, one auditor re- 
called, “he always seemed the small-town 
parish minister, able to relate the Christian 
faith simply to contemporary problems.” 

A high forehead and premature baldness, 
except for a ring of hair above his ears, made 
Mr. Niebuhr appear taller than his 6 feet 1 
inch. His frame was large and his hands 
were big-knuckled. 


OFFICE FILLED WITH BOOKS 


He looked outsized in his snug office on the 
seventh floor of the seminary, which he oc- 
cupied during his teaching years. Its walls 
were so hidden by books, mostly on sociology 
and economics, that there was space for only 
one picture, a wood engraving of Jonah in- 
side the whale. On his desk, amid a wild mis- 
cellany of papers, was a framed photograph 
of his wife and children. When students 
dropped in, as they frequently did, he liked 
to rock back in his swivel chair, cross his 
legs, link his hands on top of his head and 
chat. 

In those informal moments he was a gay 
and witty talker, tossing off ideas in virtually 
every sentence and drawing upon a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible store of quotations from 
books he had read. Some students were dis- 
quieted by his eyes. 

“He didn't really look at you,” one of them 
recalled, “so much as Measure you,” 

Mr. Niebuhr was a nonstop conversation- 
alist. A scheduled 15-minute consultation 
with a student had a way of lasting for three 
hours. At its conclusion, the student was 
limp and Mr. Niebuhr as fresh as a daisy. He 
spoke so rapidly that note-taking was a chal- 
lenge, even for adepts at shorthand, and in- 
terviewers found a tape recorder a great 
boon. 

Mr. Niebuhr had an easy way about him, 
one that dispelled barriers of communica- 
tion. He was “Reinie” to friends and ac- 
quaintances; in public references he pre- 
ferred “Mister” to the honorific “Doctor.” His 
highest earned academic degree was Master 
of Arts, which he received from Yale in 1915, 
but he collected 18 honorary doctorates, in- 
cluding a Doctor of Divinity from Oxford. 

For many years, Mr. Niebuhr was virtually 
& chain smoker of cigarettes, and he un~- 
abashedly sipped Scotch whisky at the cock- 
tail hour. At such times he was able to call 
upon a fund of small talk that delighted his 
companions. 

Mr. Niebuhr’s diversions were few. He was 
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fond of walking on Riverside Drive with his 
wife and his large black poodle, but the 
family conversation was mostly about re- 
ligion, Mrs. Niebuhr was a lecturer on that 
subject at Barnard College for a number of 
years. Otherwise Mr. Niebuhr worked from 
7:30 A.M., when he had breakfast, until he 
retired at midnight. 


WROTE BOOKS IN SUMMER 


When he had classes, Mr. Niebuhr taught 
& total of eight hours a week and prepared 
his lectures in the evening at his apartment 
on Claremont Avenue. He wrote his books in 
summer—he usually vacationed near Lenox, 
Mass.—and his articles whenever he could fit 
them in. He had the knack of so organizing 
his thoughts in his head that his first draft 
of an article, which he typed himself, was 
likely to be the finished copy, 

His writing appeared in the most diverse 
publications. For several years in the nine- 
teen-thirties he edited and contributed to 
The World Tomorrow, a Socialist party organ; 
from the forties on he edited and wrote for 
Christianity and Crisis, a biweekly magazine 
devoted to religious matters. In an ecumeni- 
cal spirit, he wrote for The Commonweal, a 
Roman Catholic magazine; for Advance and 
Christian Century, Protestant publications; 
and for Commentary, a Jewish publication. 

Because Mr. Niebuhr did not employ Bib- 
lical citations to support his political atti- 
tudes, some associates were skeptical of the 
depth of his faith. 

“Don’t tell me Reinie takes that God busi- 
ness seriously,” a political co-worker once 
said. 

The remark got back to Mr. Niebuhr, who 
laughed and said: 

“I know. Some of my friends think I teach 
Christian ethics as a sort of front to make 
my politics respectable.” 

Troubled agnostics, Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews often came to him for spiritual 
guidance. Only half facetiously, one Jew 
confessed: “Reinie is my rabbi.” 

Men and women of other faiths felt equal- 
ly close to him, for he did not seek to con- 
vert so much as to counsel. 


FRANKFURTER AN ADMIRER 


Among Mr. Neibuhr’s admirers was Supreme 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurther. After 
listening to one sermon, the late Justice said: 

“T like what you said, Reinie, and I speak 
as a believing unbeliever.” 

“I’m glad you did,” the clergyman replied, 
“for I spoke as an unbelieving believer.” 

Although Mr. Niebuhr was acclaimed as a 
theologian, the closest he came to system- 
atizing his views was in his two-volume “The 
Nature and Destiny of Man,” published by 
Scribner’s in 1943. He began an “intellectual 
biography” issued in 1956 by saying: 

“I cannot and do not claim to be a theolo- 
gian. I have taught Christian Social 
Ethics for a quarter of a century and have 
also dealt in the ancillary field of apologetics. 
My avocational interest as a kind of circuit 
rider in colleges and universities has 
prompted an interest in the defense and 
justification of the Christian faith in a secu- 
lar age... 

“I have never been very competent in the 
nice points of pure theology; and I must 
confess that I have not been sufficiently in- 
terested heretofore to acquire the com- 
petence.” 

There was, nonetheless, a Niebuhr doc- 
trine. In its essence it accepted God and con- 
tended that man knows Him chiefly through 
Christ, or what Mr. Niebuhr called “the 
Christ event.” The doctrine, in its evolved 
form, suggested that man’s condition was 
inherently sinful, and that his original, and 
largely ineradicable, sin is his pride, or 
egotism. 

“The tragedy of man,” Mr. Niebuhr said, 
is that he can conceive self-perfection but 
cannot achieve it.” 

He argued also that man deluded himself 
most of the time; for example, he believed 
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that a man who trumpeted his own toler- 
ance was likely to be full of concealed preju- 
dices and bigotries. 

Mr. Niebuhr asserted that man should not 
passively accept evil, but should strive for 
moral solutions to his problems. He urged 
man to take advantage of his finitude, to 
deal realistically with life as it is and to have 
Biblical faith, 

In the ceaseless battle between good and 
evil, man must recognize the heights,” for 
there is no sinful life in which there is not 
a point where God’s grace may find lodge- 
ment.” 

The Christian faith cannot deny that our 
acts may be influenced by heredity, environ- 
ment and the actions of others,” he once 
wrote. But it must deny that we can ever 
excuse our actions by attributing them to 
the fault of others, even though there has 
been a strong inclination to do this since 
Adam excused himself by the words, The 
woman gave me the apple.’ ” 

Mr. Niebuhr also insisted that when the 
Bible speaks of man being made in the 
image of God, it means that he is a free 
spirit as well as a creature; and that as a 
spirit he is finally responsible to God.” 

In struggle for the good, institutional 
change is likely to be more effective than a 
change of heart, Mr, Niebuhr suggested. He 
decried clergymen who offered salvation on 
what he considered simplistic terms. 

Billy Graham, the evangelist, and the Rev. 
Dr. Vincent Norman Peale, the expositor of 
the power of positive thinking,” were among 
the clergymen Mr, Niebuhr contradicted. 
Their wholly individualistic conceptions of 
sin,” he said, were almost completely irrele- 
vant” to the collective problems of the nu- 
clear age. 

Mr. Niebuhr objected especially to the no- 
tion that religious conversion could cure race 
prejudice, economic injustice or political 


chicanery. The remedy, he believed, lay in 
societal changes spurred by Christian real- 


ism. In this sense, man could be an agent 
in history by coming to terms with it and 
working to alter his environment. 

Mr. Niebuhr’s own life illustrated his be- 
liefs. He was born June 21, 1892, in Wright 
City, Mo., the son of Gustay and Lydia 
Niebuhr. His father was pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Synod Church, a German Lutheran 
congregation, in that farm community, At 
the age of 10 Reinhold decided that he 
wanted to be a minister because, as he told 
his father, you're the most interesting man 
in tows.” At that point his father set about 
teaching him Greek. 

From high school Reinhold went, with his 
brother Richard to Elmhurst College in Illi- 
nois, a small denominational school, and 
from there, after four years, to Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary near St. Louis. After the 
death of his father in 1913, Reinhold was 
asked to take his pulpit in Lincoln, Ill, He 
declined in order to enter Yale Divinity 
School on a scholarship. He received his 
Bachelor of Divinity degree there in 1914, and 
his Master of Arts a year later. 


ONLY PASTORATE IN DETROIT 


Upon his ordination by the Evangelical 
Synod of North America, he was sent to his 
first and only pastorate, the Bethel Evangeli- 
cal Church of Detroit, He remained there 13 
years, nurturing the congregation from 20 
members to 650, and becoming the center of 
swirling controversy for his support of labor, 
and later for his espousal of pacifism. 

“I cut my eye teeth fighting Ford,” Mr. 
Niebuhr said in recollection of his Detroit 
years. Whereas Henry Ford was usually 
praised in those days for his wage of $5 a day 
and the low price of his automobiles, he was 
condemned by Mr. Niebuhr as ravaging his 
workers by the assembly line, the speedup, 
periodic layoffs for retooling and by summary 
dismissal of men in middle age. 

“What a civilization this is!" Mr. Niebuhr 
said. “Naive gentlemen with a genius for 
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mechanics suddenly become arbiters over the 
lives and fortunes of hundreds of thou- 
sands.” 

Mr. Niebuhr not only preached against 
what he regarded as Mr. Ford's callousness, 
but he also wrote stinging articles in The 
Christian Century that were read by Mr. 
Ford, among others. Mr. Ford was neither 
amused nor converted, Mr. Niebuhr emerged 
as a public champion of social justice and 
as a Socialist. 


A SOCIALIST WITHOUT MARX 


Recalling this phase of his career in after 
years, the clergyman said: 

“Mr. Ford typified for my rather immature 
social imagination all that was wrong with 
American capitalism. I became a Socialist in 
this reaction. I became a Socialist in theory 
long before I enrolled in the Socialist party 
and before I had read anything by Karl 
Marx, 

“I became the prisoner of a very cute 
phrase which I invented, or it seemed to me 
at least to be cute, That phrase was, ‘When 
private property ceases to be private, it no 
longer ought to be private,” 

“The phrase, which was prompted by the 
unprivate character of these great motor 
companies, does not seem to be so astute in 
the light of subsequent history in which 
justice was achieved by balancing various 
types of collective power.” 

For a number of years Mr. Niebuhr 
preached what was termed “the social Gos- 
pel,” a jeremiad against the abuse of laissez 
faire industrialism. He was a much-prized 
speaker at labor and liberal gatherings and 
on college campuses. 

He castigated capitalists not only for their 
inhumanity to man but also for their spiri- 
tual blindness. He called for labor brother- 
hood, and racial and religious brotherhood 
as well. 

At the same time, he toiled the doom of 
capitalism. “Capitalism is dying and it ought 
to die,” he said in 1933. He was then teach- 
ing at Union Theological Seminary and agi- 
tating for the Socialist party. He was a found- 
er, in 1930, of the Fellowship of Socialist 
Christians, whose membership included Paul 
Tillich, the theologian. 

All during the thirties, however, Mr. Nie- 
buhr was reassessing his ethical, social and 
political beliefs. He had never been a thor- 
oughgoing Marxist, an advocate of class 
struggle and revolution; and now he turned 
from Socialism. He was never a Communist; 
indeed, he was a vigorous critic of the So- 
viet Union for the “brutality” of its eco- 
nomic system. 

Mr. Niebuhr’s dispute with Socialism, and 
his ultimate break with it, was on religious 
and ethical grounds, and later on realistic 
grounds. It was idolatry, he thought, to sug- 
gest that human beings could blueprint and 
bring forth the Kingdom of God on earth. 
He also had mounting doubts about the in- 
evitability of progress. 

In 1939 Mr. Niebuhr was invited to deliver 
the Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. This offered him a further opportunity 
to refine his views, which came more and 
more to be centered on man's pretensions 
about himself. 

“A Christian justice will be particularly 
critical of the claims of the self against the 
claims of the other, but it will not dismiss 
them out of hand,” he said. “A simple Chris- 
tian moralism counsels men to be unselfish. 
A profounder Christian faith must encourage 
men to create systems of justice which will 
save society and themselves from their own 
selfishness.” 

Although Mr, Niebuhr recanted his So- 
cialism, he did not lessen his interest in so- 
cial change. Instead, he saw it in a different 
light—as a continuous adjustment of ten- 
sions between power groups in society. Nor 
did he diminish his concern for the plight of 
minorities and the rights of labor. Their 
cause, he contended, was part of a grander 
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social adjustment within the general frame- 
work of American capitalism. 

At the outset of World War II Mr. Nie- 
buhr favored American intervention. 

“The halting of totalitarian aggression is 
a prerequisite to world peace and order,” he 
declared. He headed the Union for Dem- 
ocratic Action, a committee formed in 1941 
by liberal former pacifists to encourage par- 
ticipation in the war. 

In the war period Mr. Niebuhr worked 
with the World Council of Churches’ Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace. He also 
joined the Liberal party in 1944, and was an 
untiring spokesman for the anti-Communist 
left. 

“Perhaps our gravest fault as a nation,” 
he said, “is our exalted sense of American 
virtue. We see the United States as some- 
thing unique in the world, a nation whose 
concerns soar above petty national ambi- 
tions, whose generosity and goodwill are un- 
equalled, God, we assume, is invariably on 
our side, thanks to a special covenant with 
the Almighty.” 

Mr, Niebuhr was a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, a group of 
50 distinguished Americans. He received the 
President's Medal for Freedom in 1964. 

Mr. Niebuhr'’s principal writings were 
“Does Civilization Need Religion?” (1927); 
“Leaves From the Notebook of a Tamed 
Critic” (1929); “Moral Man and Immoral 
Society” (1932); “Reflections on the End of 
an Era” (1934); “An Interpretation of 
Christian Ethics” (1935); “Beyond Tragedy” 
(1937); “Christianity and Power Politics” 
(1940); “The Nature and Destiny of Man” 
(1941-43); “The Children of Light and the 
Children of Darkness’ (1944); “Discerning 
the Signs of the Times” (1946); “Faith and 
History” (1949); “The Irony of American 
History” (1952); “Christian Realism and Po- 
litical Problems” (1953); “The Self and the 
Dramas of History” (1955); “Pious and Sec- 
ular America’’ (1958); “The Structure of 
Nations and Empires” (1959); and “Man's 
Nature and His Communities” (1965). 

He leaves his wife of 40 years, the former 
Ursula Keppel-Compton; a son, Christopher 
Robert of Albany, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sifton of Brooklyn. 


[From the Washington Post, June 3, 1971] 
THEOLOGIAN REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
(By William R. MacKaye) 


Reinhold Niebuhr, who died Tuesday in 
Stockbridge, Mass., at 78, was one of the 
intellectual giants of the 20th century, a 
man who shunned the titles of theologian 
and political philosopher but was those and 
more. 

He came as close as any man of his time 
to marrying the immiscible strands of the 
American past—the society’s biblical, Chris- 
tian inheritance and the secularist, utili- 
tarian origins of its political institutions— 
into a unified view of the world. 

He was one of those rare church leaders 
who spoke with power not only to the church 
on churchly matters but also on the world 
on worldly matters. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s principal pulpit during his 
long public career was as professor of ap- 
plied Christianity at New York’s Union 
Theological Seminary, on whose faculty he 
served for more than 40 years. But even as 
he taught new generations of ministers and 
academic theologians, he took on such as- 
signments as adviser to the State Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Policy Staff and officer of 
the Liberal Party, a political third party in 
New York state. 

An early Socialist and pacifist, he aban- 
doned these positions in the 1930s in favor 
of staunch support of the New Deal and a 
conviction that the United States was mor- 
ally obligated to intervene internationally 
to put down Nazism. 

The nature of his times, an era that saw 
the rise of a multiplicity of totalitarianisms, 
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and his own reading of the Bible and of his- 
tory stimulated in Dr. Niebuhr a skepticism 
about man and society that he called “Chris- 
tian realism.” His understanding of man was 
in effect an emphasis on human limitation 
and fallibility that set him in opposition to 
the easy optimism preached for opposite rea- 
sons by both theological liberals and by 
fundamentalists. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s dark vision of the human 
situation is illustrated in typical fashion in 
the closing paragraphs of his major work, 
“The Nature and Destiny of Man,” a two- 
volume essay that grew out of his delivery of 
the Gifford Lectures at the University of 
Edinburg in 1939; 

“The freedom of man transcends the flux 
of nature in such a way that the hope of 
completely severing the spirit from the in- 
teguments of nature is an understandable il- 
lusion. The processes of growth in history are, 
furthermore, so obvious that the modern er- 
ror of confusing growth with progress may 
be regarded as an equally inevitable mistake. 

“Yet both these mistakes also rested upon 
a willful disregard of some of the obvious 
evidences. 

“It is obvious that man does not have the 
power to extricate himself from flux and 
finiteness, as idealists and mystics of the an- 
cient and the modern world believed. 

“It is equally obvious that history does not 
solve the basic problems of human existence 
but reveals them on progressively new levels. 

“The belief that men could solve his prob- 
lem either by an escape from history or by 
the historical process itself is a mistake which 
is partly prompted by the most universal of 
all ‘ideological’ taints: the pride not of par- 
ticular men and cultures, but a man as man.” 

The rolling sentences of this also 


passage 
illustrate the sonority that was characteristic 
of most of his writing, lecturing and preach- 
ing. One Niebuhr admirer recalled that a 
woman rushed up to him at the conclusion 
of one of his appearances saying that she 


couldn't understand a word he said but that 
she would be content to hear him recite the 
alphabet. 

Reinhold Niebuhr—his friends called him 
“Reinie”—was born in Wright City, Mo: He 
was the son of an immigrant father who was 
a pastor of the Evangelical Synod of North 
America, a denomination of German origin 
that is now a part of the United Church of 
Christ. 

Of the Niebuhr children, three achieved 
exceptional ecclesiastical distinction. In ad- 
dition to Reinhold Niebuhr there were also 
H. Richard Niebuhr, for many years a profes- 
sor at Yale Divinity School, whose theolog- 
ical impact on American Christendom was 
nearly as profound as his brother’s, and 
Hulda Niebuhr, a sister, who had a long 
career as a teacher at McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Chicago, 

Reinhold attended Eden Theological Sem- 
inary, a seminary of this denomination, and 
graduated from Yale Divinity School in 1914. 

After receiving a Master of Arts degree in 
1915 he was ordained to the ministry of the 
Evangelical Synod and thereupon took up the 
only pastorate of his career, & 13-year stint 
as minister of Bethel Evangelical Church 
in Detroit, a struggling congregation com- 
posed principally of laborers on automobile 
assembly lines. 

Before long the young minister found 
himself locked in struggle with Henry Ford. 
Mr. Niebuhr’s outrage at the conditions un- 
der which auto workers of that era labored 
led him into his temporary espousal of so- 
cialism, an embrace, he later confessed, that 
preceded his reading the works of Karl Marx. 

In 1928 he moved on to the faculty of 
Union Seminary, where he spent the remain- 
der of his life. 

The multifariousness of Dr. Niebuhr’s 
interests and activities and the prodigious- 
ness of his energy led him over the years 
into close associations with such disparate 
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figures as diplomat George Kennan, Episco- 
pal Bishop William Scarlett, Supreme Court 
Justice Felix Frankfurter, historian Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., Scottish theologian John 
Baillie, Jewish scholar Rabbi Abraham Hes- 
chel, lawyer and public figure Dean Acheson 
and a list that could run on much longer. 

Many of these men kept up with the un- 
folding of Dr. Niebuhr's thought by follow- 
ing his writing in “Christianity and Crisis,” 
a Christian Journal of opinion he founded 
in 1941 to promote the activist, interven- 
tionist stance he espoused. 

During World War II and thereafter, Dr. 
Niebuhr relied more and more firmly on 
historical analysis of issues he saw confront- 
ing his nation and world. 

Ronald H. Stone, one of his students and 
the collector of the most recent yolume of 
his essays, noted: 

“As his thought became more historically 
oriented, it also grew more pragmatic. The 
results of the New Deal and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s pragmatic foreign policy con- 
vinced Niebuhr of the dangers and irrele- 
vance of ideology to the problems confront- 
ing the United States... 

“His influence on purging Protestantism of 
absolutisms in social ethics has been one of 
his more important contributions in Amer- 
ican life. No man or political idea was good 
enough to be trusted completely; both had 
to be checked by other men and ideas and 
continually evaluated in the light of their 
contribution to the common good.” 

Dr. Niebuhr suffered the first of a long 
series of crippling strokes in 1952, when he 
was only 60, and physically he was a semi- 
invalid thereafter. 

But if his body was weakened, his mental 
energies remained undaunted, and com- 
mentary and analysis continued to flow from 
his pen at a scarcely lessened pace. 

In addition to innumerable articles in 
newspapers and magazines, Dr. Niebuhr was 
the author of more than 20 books. Besides 
“The Nature and Destiny of Man,” some of 
the more memorable are “Leaves from the 
Notebook of a Tamed Critic,” “Moral Man 
and Immoral Society,” “Beyond Tragedy,” 
“The Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness,” “Faith and History,” “Irony and 
American History” and “The Structure of Na- 
tions and Empires.” 

Dr. Niebuhr’s participation in the exchange 
of ideas covered so long a span of years and 
grappled with such a variety of public issues 
that that at least one younger scholar forgot 
too soon that he was still alive and active. 

This writer imprudently suggested a few 
years ago that Harvard Divinity School 
theologian Harvey Cox was “this genera- 
tion’s Reinhold Niebuhr.” The scholar was 
promptly assailed by an angry swarm of 
Niebuhr disciples who retorted that “Rein- 
hold Niebuhr is this generation’s Reinhold 
Niebuhr.” 

Dr, Niebuhr’s funeral will be conducted at 
3 p.m. Friday in the United Church of Christ 
in Stockbridge, Mass., the western Massachu- 
setts town where he died. Friends said a 
memorial service would probably be con- 
ducted later in New York. 

He is survived by his wife of 40 years, the 
former Ursula Keppel-Compton, a son 
Christopher, Albany, N.Y., and a daughter, 
Elizabeth Sifton, Brooklyn. 


RAY HACKNEY SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARD WINNERS 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I participated in a multinational 
scholarship awards program that I think 
will be of interest to the House. 
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Four young Latin Americans and two 
North Americans received scholarships 
under a program conducted by the Com- 
munications Workers of America, The 
program is called the Ray Hackney 
Scholarship Fund, and it is named after 
an executive vice president of the union 
who died accidentally several years ago. 

Joseph A. Beirne, the president of the 
communications workers, told the group 
at the ceremony that Ray Hackney was 
very interested in Latin America, espe- 
cially in educating Latin American labor 
leaders and workers, and so when he died 
tragically, the Ray Hackney Scholarship 
Fund was set up in his memory. 

In the United States, families of mem- 
bers of the communications workers are 
eligible. In Latin America, families of the 
communications and allied workers af- 
filiated with labor are eligible. This year, 
on May 19, I had the privilege of drawing 
the names of the winners. 

This is the 5th year of the scholar- 
ship program, and it has seen its first 
graduate—a young man, Danny Fergu- 
son, son of a communications worker, 
who has graduated from the University 
of Arkansas. In a letter to President 
Beirne, the young man said that the 
scholarship literally put him through 
college. 

The new North American scholarship 
winners were Jane Banks, a Fredericks- 
burg, Va., high school girl who is in the 
national honor society and whose father 
is a central office repairman; and Miriam 
Nunnelee, a Montgomery, Ala., high 
school girl who is also in the national 
honor society, and whose father is a 
PBX installer-repairman. 

There were four Latin American win- 
ners: 

Elizabeth Vega, of Quito, Ecuador, a 
14-year-old daughter of a postal worker 
who is a member of the Association of 
Postal Workers of Pichincha, who will 
use her scholarship to complete high 
school. 

Jayme Toledo, Jr., of Espirito Santo, 
Brazil, 19, son of a member of the Tele- 
phone Workers Union, who wil] go to 
college to study engineering. 

Persido Lizardo, 24, of Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic, a member of the 
Federation of Telecommunications and 
Postal Workers, who will use her scholar- 
ship to go to medical school. 

Herman A. Rodriguez, 19, of Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala, son of a member 
of the Light and Power Workers Union 
of Guatemala, who will study agronomy. 

Mr. Speaker, the opportunity provided 
by the Ray Hackney Scholarship Fund to 
these six deserving young men and wom- 
en is not only a worthy living memorial 
to the many contributions Ray Hackney 
made to the labor movement during his 
lifetime, but also a tribute to the con- 
tinuing concern of the membership of 
the Communications Workers of America 
for improving international understand- 
ing and the lives of the younger genera- 
tion throughout the Americas. 


MATERNITY AND INFANT CARE 
PROJECT 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, support of 
H.R. 7657 is increasing. The bill which 
would extend for an additional 5 years 
the children and youth comprehensive 
health projects, maternal and infant 
care projects, and crippled children’s 
services which are now slated for oblivion 
as of June 30, 1972, has at this time 47 
cosponsors. These projects deliver com- 
prehensive health care to children and 
youth of lower socioeconomic levels in 
central cities and rural areas throughout 
the country. These projects represent 
one of the major reservoirs of experi- 
ence in comprehensive health care today, 
especially to the poor children of the 
country. I urge our colleagues to become 
cosponsors of this legislation. I am ap- 
pending to my statement further in- 
formation on one of these programs. 

The information follows: 


Brier RÉSUMÉ OF THE STATE OF ARKANSAS’ 
MATERNITY AND INFANT CARE PROJECT 


The Maternity and Infant Care Project for 
the State of Arkansas is entering its sixth 
year of operation. During this period of time 
better than 5400 high risk maternity pa- 
tients have received total financial support 
which has placed them within the bounds 
of truly optimum Obstetrical and Newborn 
Care. Their babies have all received a further 
year of supported Pediatric Care. Certain of 
these high risk mothers have been further 
helped during the interconceptional period 
and, in many instances the initiating high 
risk element originally discovered during 
pregnancy has been eliminated entirely or 
ameliorated to the extent that a future 
pregnancy will not be a repetition of a crisis 
situation. This Obstetric-Pediatric venture 
has resulted in a dramatic improvement in 
Perinatal Mortality for all races but espe- 
cially the black race. 

The State of Arkansas Maternity and In- 
fant Care Project is fiscally managed by the 
State Department of Health and, clinically, 
the responsibility of the University of Arkan- 
sas Medical Center. The Project is unique 
among all of the 53 other Projects in that it 
is oriented toward the rural patient. The 
area served by the Project encompasses ten 
counties in central Arkansas and reaches 
about two-thirds of the State’s population. 
Except for Little Rock, which is a small city 
entirely surrounded by a rural setting, the 
entire geographical distribution of the proj- 
ect’s services are to a distinctly rural popu- 
lation, State and County Public Health 
Clinics are utilized to care for and identify 
the patients requiring care of a searching 
and definitive nature. Systems have been 
devised to bring modern Obstetrical and 
Pediatric methods and thoughts to these 
formerly isolated regions. All patients at- 
tending these rural clinics are delivered at 
the Medical Center or admitted for study, if 
indicated, during the antenatal or post 
partum periods. All of these rural clinics 
have been upgraded to the level of the an- 
tenatal clinics at the Medical Center. This 
has been accomplished through the use of 
a consultant service, contracted laboratory 
work, and personnel employment. All pa- 
tients receive total Para medical support in 
the form of Nutritional guidance, Public 
Health Nurse help, and Social Work services. 
Transportation support is available for safe 
and easy access to the Medical Center in 
Little Rock when labor begins or complica- 
tions develop. 

During this period of the Project’s exist- 
ence approximately thirteen thousand 
(13,000) women have been delivered at the 
Medical Center and better than one-third of 
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this number have required the financial sup- 
port of the Project. It must be established at 
this point that the non-financially supported 
patients receive the same services as the sup- 
ported patient except for the monitory 
factor. 

It is inconceivable for this Project Direc- 
tor to comprehend how this Project can ever 
be curtailed. It would mean a return to the 
“Granny” midwife solution and a Perinatal 
Mortality rate equal to that of Uganda in 
Africa! 

This State of Arkansas is not a wealthy 
State and its community Medical facilities 
are totally unable to accommodate the needs 
of the indigent maternity patient. If these 
patients are high risk in nature the medical 
facilities available at the community level in 
the rural areas are hopelessly inadequate. 
Consequently, the University of Arkansas 
Medical Center remains, as it has always 
been, the only referral center in the State 
for complicated Maternity problem patients. 
The Project has augmented the Maternity- 
Pediatric facilities at the Medical Center so 
that now it may be said that the finest in 
professional and hospital facilities are avail- 
able to all. 

The restrictive boundaries of the Project's 
responsibility have been breached many 
times to rescue extremely high risk patients 
from totally unacceptable Obstetrical en- 
vironments in some of the more distant rural 
counties. 

If the height of a pilot program can be said 
to have been reached by providing “The 
greatest good to the greatest number” then 
this can be assigned to the Arkansas State 
Maternity and Infant Care Project. It must 
continue. 

Byron L. Hawks, M.D., F.A.C.O.G., 

Professor, Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Director, Arkansas Maternity and 
infant Care Project. 


CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING—ITS 
ERADICATION 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, childhood 
lead poisoning will claim 200 lives this 
year. Eight hundred children will be so 
devastatingly poisoned that they will be 
sentenced to permanent institutionaliza- 
tion. Another 3,200 will suffer moderate 
to severe brain damage. 

This is incredible. It is incredible be- 
cause childhood lead poisoning is pre- 
ventable. 

Dr. Jane S. Lin-Fu has written in 
“Childhood Lead Poisoning—An Erad- 
icable Disease,” Children’s Magazine, 
January-February, 1970: 

In the history of modern medicine, a few 
childhood diseases occupy a position as 
unique as lead poisoning. It is a preventable 
disease. The etiology, pathogenesis, epidemi- 
ology, and symptomatology have been well 
defined. Methods for screening, diagnosis, 
and treatment have long been available. 


What can be done to defeat this man- 
made epidemic, which afflicts some 400,- 
000 children nationally? Clearly, the 
most direct and sure assault would be 
mounted if the slums of our Nation were 
leveled and adequate housing for the dis- 
advantaged provided. That would ac- 
complish destruction of the sources of 
the lead-tainted paint and plaster chips 
which the victims of lead poisoning pick 
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up and eat, slowly ingesting the lead into 
their systems. 

But, short of that, there is still a great 
deal that can be done. 

First, massive screening programs 
should be undertaken in our cities—par- 
ticularly those parts of the urban centers 
characterized by decrepit housing—to 
identify those children who are the vic- 
tims of lead poisoning. This is essential 
because often the symptomatology is not 
immediately clear. In addition, it may 
take several months for the amount of 
lead in the child’s system to build up to 
the acute level. Screening programs can 
identify those children who need treat- 
ment before irremediable damage has 
been done. Most recently, new devices 
called microblood detectors, by which 
lead poisoning may be detected with a 
few drops of blood from a finger-prick, 
have been developed. 

Second, large scale treatment pro- 
grams must be established to treat those 
youngsters who show elevated lead 
concentrations. 

Third, areas of incidence of lead poi- 
soning must be identified, so that action 
can be particularly concentrated in those 
areas in terms of screening, treatment, 
and eradication. 

Fourth, programs of lead paint eradi- 
cation must be undertaken, so that the 
sources of the lead-tainted paint and 
plaster chips which the children eat can 
be permanently removed from the 
youngsters’ environment. Recently, port- 
able detectors using X-ray fluoroscope 
technique have been developed which 
reveal the lead content in painted 
surfaces. 

All these steps can be taken under the 
programs authorized by the Lead-Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act, Public 
Law 91-965. 

Childhood lead poisoning is a prevent- 
able disease, and we can, given the funds, 
end its terrible toll of helpless children. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL of Massachusetts), for today 
and June 4, 1971, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Rooney of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KLUCZYNSKI), for week of 
June 2, 1971, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. HIlls (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for June 4, 1971, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Horton (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for June 4, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Hunt (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for June 4, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Kemp (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), from 3:30 p.m. today and 
balance of week, on account of official 
business. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. O'NEILL of Massachu- 
setts), for Friday, June 4, on account of 
official business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. GonzALez, Monday, June 7, for 1 
hour. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Terry) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter: 

Mr. Miter of Ohio, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Horton, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Grover, for 15 minutes, on Friday, 
June 4. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DEnHOLM) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. FLoop, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Roprno, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rarick, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kee, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Diccs, for 60 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Bracci to revise and extend his re- 
marks in support of the Peyser amend- 
ment. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Terry), and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 


. Rosson of New York. 

SPENCE. 

DERWINSEI in three instances. 
ScHWENGEL. 

KEMP, 

SHRIVER. 

Duncan in three instances. 
Wyman in two instances. 
FRENZEL. 

Mr. LLOYD. 

Mr. Lusan in two instances. 

Mr. BRrOYHILL of Virginia, in two in- 
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Mr. Rovssetor in two instances. 

Mr. Krnc in three instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. Scumirz in two instances. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. Morse. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM), and to include 
extraneous matter: 

Mr. James V. STANTON. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr, CARNEY. 

Mr. Carey of New York. 

Mr. Enwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Roprno in two instances. 

Mr. HuneateE in three instances. 

Mr. Teacue of Texas in eight instances. 

Mr. KAZEN. 
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Mr. PicKLe in two instances. 

Mr. ScHEvER in three instances. 

Mr. Eckuarpt in two instances. 

Mr. Mazzott in two instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. Hicks of Washington in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. GRIFFIN in two instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. McKay. 

Mr. FuLTON of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. BEGICH. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. BERGLAND in three instances. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Dorn in three instances. 

Mr. DENHOLM in two instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. PEPPER. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned in accordance with a 
previous order until tomorrow, Friday, 
June 4, 1971, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXT, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H.R. 8883. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 8884. A bill to make additional immi- 
grant visas available for immigrants from 
certain foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERGLAND (for himself and 
Mr, BLATNIK) : 

H.R. 8885. A bill to permit the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make payments to producers 
for crops of oats, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BERGLAND (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. ANDREWS of North 
Dakota, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. FRASER, 
Mr. Kartu, Mr. LINK, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
Roy, Mr. THONE and Mr. ZwacH): 

H.R. 8886. A bill to assist producers of agri- 
cultural commodities by providing an or- 
derly means of bargaining with the handlers 
of such commodities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 8887. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937 and subsequent legislation, to assist 
producers in the marketing of their com- 
modities at a fair price; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr, BLATNIK (for himself, Mr. 
Kartu, and Mr. NELSEN) : 

H.R. 8888. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and enforcement of certain interim 
safety standards for power rotary lawnmow- 
ers; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 8889. A bill relating to the use of the 
Naval Air Station, Brooklyn, N.Y.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 8890. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the reclassifica- 
tion of positions of deputy U.S. marshal, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 8891. A bili to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to improve the civil service re- 
tirement benefits of employees engaged in 
the enforcement of the criminal laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (for 
himself, Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. 
Fıs, Mr. Younc of Florida, Mr. 
Hastincs, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. STE- 
PHENS, and Mr. Brown of Michi- 


gan): 

H.R. 8892. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for medical and hospital 
care through a system of voluntary health 
insurance including protection against the 
catastrophic expenses of illness, financed in 
whole for low-income groups through issu- 
ance of certificates, and in part for all other 
persons through allowance of tax credits; 
and to provide effective utilization of avail- 
able financial resources, health manpower, 
and facilities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 8893. A bill to establish methods of 
payment for national forest timber, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H.R. 8894. A bill to make Flag Day a legal 
public holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ECKHARDT: 

H.R. 8895. A bill to require a radiotele- 
phone on certain vessels while navigating 
upon specified waters of the United States; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ECKHARDT (for himself, Mr. 
Sr GERMAIN, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. MITCHELL, 
and Mr. ADAMS) : 

H.R. 8896. A bill declaring a public interest 
in the open beaches of the Nation, providing 
for the protection of such interest, for the 
acquisition of easements pertaining to such 
seaward beaches and for the orderly manage- 
ment and control thereof; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. ECKHARDT (for himself, Mr. 
Wo.rr, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. BURKE of 
Massachusetts, Mr. O'Neill, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, and Mr. Sr GERMAIN) : 

H.R. 8897. A bill to provide implementa- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission Act to 
give increased protection to consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 8898. A bill to prohibit the display 
of the flags of the Vietcong and the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 8899. A bill to establish a Juvenile 
Research Institute and Training Center; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself and 
Mr. PELLY) : 

H.R. 8900. A bill to repeal section 212(B) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries.‘ 

By Mr. GAYDOS: 

H.R. 8901. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 
dence; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 8902. A bill to establish drug abuse 
control organizations in the Armed Forces 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 8903. A bill to limit the sale or distri- 
bution of mailing lists by Federal agencies; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 8904. A bill for the relief of Soviet 

Jews; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McKEVITT: 

H.R. 8905. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a full exemp- 
tion (through credit or refund) from the 
employees’ tax under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act, and an equivalent reduc- 
tion in the self-employment tax, in the case 
of individuals who have attained age 65; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 8906. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to authorize a legal 
services program by establishing a National 
Legal Services Corporation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 8907. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage higher 
education, and particularly the private 
funding thereof, by authorizing a deduction 
from gross income of reasonable amounts 
contributed to a qualified higher education 
fund established by the taxpayer for the 
purpose of funding the higher education of 
his dependents; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin; 

H.R. 8908. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance for the construction and operation 
of senior citizens’ community centers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 8909. A bill to make it unlawful for 
persons engaged in insuring motor vehicles 
or selling motor vehicle insurance to refuse 
to sell insurance to any individual because of 
age; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R. 8910. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the deduc- 
tion of all expenses for medical care of a tax- 
payer and his spouse if either of them at- 
tained the age of 65; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R, 8911. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for the elderly, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 8912. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that pen- 
sions paid to retired policemen or firemen or 
their dependents, or to the widows or other 
survivors of deceased policemen or firemen, 
shall not be subject to the income tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 8913. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to help secure safe 
community water supplies, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 8914. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to establish 
standards and programs to abate and con- 
trol water pollution by synthetic detergents; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 8915. A bill to establish drug abuse 
control organizations in the Armed Forces, 
| and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 8916. A bill to amend section 832(e) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mrs. ABZUG, Mr. ANNUN- 
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zio, Mr. Becicu, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. 
CORMAN, Mr. Drtnan, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. 
ECKHARDT, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. ESCH, 
Mr. Garmatz, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
Hastincs, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mrs. HICKS of 
Massachusetts, Mr. JOHNSON of 
California, Mr. KocH, Mr. MEEDS, 
and Mr. METCALFE) : 

H.R. 8917. A bill making an appropriation 
to continue or resume funding of certain 
nutrition projects under title IV of the Older 
Americans Act; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. MIL- 
LER of California, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Murpuy of Illinois, Mr. MURPHY of 
New York, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. ST 
GERMAIN, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. SyMING- 
TON, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. VANIK, Mr. 
Vicoriro, Mr, WoLFF, and Mr. Younc 
of Florida) : 

H.R. 8918. A bill making an appropriation 
to continue or resume funding of certain 
nutrition projects under title IV of the Older 
Americans Act; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Ba- 
DILLO, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Mc- 
CLORY) : 

H.R. 8919. A bill making an appropriation 
to continue or resume funding of certain 
nutrition projects under title IV of the Older 
Americans Act; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself, Mr. 
Criay, Mr. Drrnan, Mr. Kyros, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, and Mr, SEIBERLING) : 

H.R. 8920. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit cer- 
tain tax exempt organizations to engage in 
communications with legislative bodies, and 
committees and members thereof; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 8921. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Project Recreation Act to provide that 
all project and operational costs for anadro- 
mous fish enhancement programs operated 
by non-Federal agencies shall be borne by 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL (for himself, Mr. 
Fuqua and Mr. DRINAN) : 

H.J. Res. 680. Joint resolution relating to 
the war power of Congress; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.J. Res. 681. Joint resolution to establish 
the Tule Elk National Wildlife Refuge; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. SEBELIUS: 

H.J. Res. 682. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate Route 70 of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways as the El- 
senhower Memorial Highway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SEBELIUS (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. ANDREWS 
of North Dakota, Mr. DENHOLM, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. McCiure, Mr. Mann, 
Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Roy, Mr. SHRI- 
ver, Mr. THONE, Mr. WINN, Mr. 
ZwacH, and Mrs. Hicks of Massa- 
chusetts) : 

H.J. Res. 683. Joint resolution requesting 
the President of the United States to issue a 
proclamation calling for a “Day of Bread” 
and “Harvest Festival”; to the Committee 


on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts: 


H. Con. Res. 325. Concurrent resolution 
praising the President of the United States 
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with respect to his handling of current pub- 
lic demonstrations; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEMP: 

H. Con. Res. 326. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress regarding 
the proposed asset depreciation range sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PELLY (for himself, Mr. STEELE, 
Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. Frey, Mr, AN- 
DERSON Of California, Mr. Hicks of 
Washington, Mrs. Hicks of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Bos WILSON, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN, Mrs. HANSEN of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. CLEVELAND, 
Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr, MEEDs, Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY, and Mr. Scott): 

H. Con, Res. 327. Concurrent resolution to 
express the policy of the United States with 
respect to the promotion of measures rend- 
ering possible the optimum sustainable yield 
from the living resources of the oceans; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. Con. Res. 328. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress on steps 
needed to strengthen the dollar; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H. Res. 462. Resolution to abolish the 
Committee on Internal Security and enlarge 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on the 
Judiciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ECKHARDT: 

H. Res. 463, Resolution to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security and enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, ADAMS: 

H.R. 8922. A bill for the relief of Paulo R. 
De Oliveira; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 8923. A bill for the relief of Therese 

H. Paget; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. pu PONT: 

H.R. 8924. A bill for the relief of Paul R. 
Kaufman, captain, U.S. Air Force; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 8925. A bill for the relief of Kim Hak 

Kyung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STEELE: 

H.R. 8926, A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
William L. Brown, USAR (Retired); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title IIT, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 


included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 
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REGISTRATIONS* 


*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 
Report Form. 


The following registrations were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1971: 


(Note.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE ONE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Corres WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


June 3, 1971 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X" BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


QUARTER 
REPORT 


ist 


2a | sa | atn 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 
(Mark one square only) 


Nore on ITEM “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee’’.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on ITEM “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers"—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMpPpLoyver.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


NoTE ON Irem “C"—/(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests," as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” ‘The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


a place an “X” in the box at the 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.<€ 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 
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A. Thaddeus A. Adams III, 1300 Con- 
necticut Ave., NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ml. 


A. American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, 115 15th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. American Industry and Labor for the 
SST, 1156 15th Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. American Society of Radiologic Tech- 
nologists, 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

A. Edward T. Anderson, 2100 M Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. John Anderson, 4111 Franconia Road, 
Alexandria, Va. 

B. Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 2007 Eye St., NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Record Mer- 
chandisers, Inc., 20 Conshohocken State 
Road., Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

A. Association of Civilian Technicians, 
Inc., 916 College Parkway, Rockville, Md. 

A. Association of Petroleum Re-refiners, 
1500 North Quincy Street, Arlington, Va. 


A. James F. Bailey, 101 Constitution 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Brotherhood of Carpenters, and 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Avenue 


NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John H, Beidler, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 1140 Connecticut Avenue 
NW.. Washington, D.C, 

B. The Paul Revere Corp., 
Mass. 


Worcester, 


A. Robert T. Borth, 3427 South Leisure 
World Boulevard, Silver Spring, Md. 

B. General Electric Co., 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Michael D. Bromberg, 1101 17th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. Federation of American Hospitals, 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William J. Brooks, 260 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Charles H. Brown, 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd., Syd- 
ney, Australia. 


A. Burwell, Hansen & McCandless, 700 
Federal Bar Building West, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Humane Legislation, 
Inc., 11 West 60th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. The Carpet and Rug Institute, Dalton, 
Ga. 


A. David C. Carter, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. U.S. Beet Sugar Association, 1156 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Justice M. Chambers, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Swaziland Sugar Association, Mbabane, 
Swaziland. 


2300 Calvert 


A. Jacob Clayman, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Interbank Card Association, 
59th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd., 1-7 
O'Connell Street, Sydney, Australia. 


110 East 


A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1625 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bicycle Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

A Committee for Humane Legislation, Inc., 
17 West 60th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A, Jack T. Conway, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
ao Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. et 

A. James T. Corcoran, National Associa- 
tion of Motor Bus Owners, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus 
Owners, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Hubert M. Crean, 1801 K Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Harold L. Crosier, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 

A. Dan Curlee, 25 Lousiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The Cocoa, Chocolate and Confection- 
ery Alliance of Great Britain, London, Eng- 
land. 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Industry Export Corp., 
New Delhi, India. 

A. Walter L. Davis, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Mr. George P. Delaney, 724 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion AFL-CIO, 17 Battery Place, New York, 
N.Y. 
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A. Ralph B. Dewey, 1725 K St. NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif, 


A, Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Marysville Dam Committee, Marysville, 
Calif. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001-15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sacramento Yolo Port District, West 
Sacramento, Calif. 

A. Peter Edelman. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Federation of American Hospitals 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Fensterwald & Ohlhausen, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Humane Legislation, Inc., 
17 West 60th Street, New York, N.Y. 


905 16th 


A. Raymond J. Foley, 1430 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Association, 
Inc., 1430 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Gene N. Fondren, 337 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., 210 North 
13th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. William C. Foster, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Alyeska Pipeline Service Co., Bellevue, 
Wash. 


A. William C. Foster, 1730 Rhode Island 
Ave. NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ralston Purina Co., 
Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Checkerboard 


A. L. G. Freeman, 400 First Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 


A. Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 330 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Horace D. Godfrey, 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Sugar Cane League of the 
U.S.A., 414 Whitney Building, New Orleans, 
La. 


A. Horace D. Godfrey, Alexandria, Va. 
B. Gold Kist, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. James W. Green, National Education 
Asscciation, 316 West 12th Street, Austin, 
Tex. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Morton H, Halperin, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Donald K. Hanes, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert E. Harman, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Rita M. Hartz, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
pleyees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. James P. Hensley. 

B. Sheet Metal & Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors National Association, 1611 N. Kent 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

A. J. Thomas Higginbotham, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The Consumer Bankers Association, 1725 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Leo Hochstetter. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Howrey, Simon, Baker & Murchison, 1707 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Business 
Center Building, Bellevue, Wash. 


A. Martin Jensen, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Il. 

A. Charlie W. Jones, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 360 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. H. Daniel Jones III, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnson Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

A, James N. Juliana Associates, Inc., 1812 
K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Consejo Estatal del Azucar, Apartados 
Nums,. 1256 y 1258, Santo Domingo, Domini- 
can Republic. 

A. Sheldon Z. Kaplan, 733 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Centro Azucarero Paraguayo, Indepen- 
dencia Nacional 541, Asuncion, Paraguay. 

A. Sheldon Z. Kaplan, 733 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sea-Born Corp., 3421 N. Central Avenue, 
Chicago, Tl. 

A. Patricia Keefer, 801 A Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Jeremiah J. Kenney, Jr., 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Philip F. King, 2312 South Nash Street, 
Arlington, Va. 

A. Paul A. Korody, Jr., 1725 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. James S. Krzyminski, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Hugh C. Laughlin, 6153 Garden Road, 
Maumee, Ohio. 

B. Owens-Illinois, Post Office Box 1035, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


A. Robert B. Laurents, 7205 Reservoir Road, 
Springfield, Va. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arlington, 


Va. 


A. Charles W. Lee, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Full Funding of Educa- 
tion Programs, 300 New Jersey Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Harrison Lewis, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. William George Lunsford, 245 Second 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Ian R. MacGowan, 2500 Q Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. William H. McGee, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 Rosemont, Il. 

A. McGinnis, Lochridge & Kilgore, Texas 
State Bank Building, Austin, Tex. 

B. Rio Grande Valley Sugar Growers, Inc., 
Weslaco, Tex. 


A. Myles F. McGrail, 15th and L Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


A. Frank McManus, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 330 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Robert V. Mariani, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline & Steamship Clerks, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 


A. Mayer, Brown & Platt, 231 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Mayer, Brown & Platt, 231 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Libby, McNeill & Libby, 200 S. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


A. Medical-Surgical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Edward L. Merrigan, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sugar Distributors of Venezuela, Edif. 
de la Luz Electrica de Venezuela, Av. 
Urdaneta, Caracas, Venezuela. 


A. Paul J. Minarchenko, Jr., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, 1155 15th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Abrams & Haddock, 
1776 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee for Civil Airlift. 

A. John J. Motley. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Washington Building, 15th Street 
& New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. David J. Muchow, Smathers & Merri- 
gan, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Sugar Distributors of Venezuela, Edif. 
de la Luz Electrica de Venezuela, Av. 
Urdaneta, Caracas, Venezuela. 
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A. D. Michael Murray, 1920 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John R. Murray, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Lawrence P. Mutter, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Association of Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Association of Record Mer- 
chandisers, Inc., Arent, Fox, Kinter, Plotkin 
& Kahn, Trianon Building, 20 Conshohocken 
State Road, Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 


A. National Committee for an American 
SST, 1156-15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Louis H. Nevins, 908 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. John J. O'Shea, 1315 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. American Industry and Labor for the 
SST, 1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John J. O'Shea, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. National Committee for an American 
SST, 1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1315 Walnut Street, 


A. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Vincent J. Paterno, 916 College Park- 
way, Rockville, Md. 

B. Association of Civilian ‘Technicians, 
Inc., 916 College Parkway, Rockville, Md. 

A. Patton, Blow, Verrill, Brand & Boggs, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central American Sugar Council, 1200 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Kenneth Peterson, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 815 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Prather, Levenberg, Seeger, Doolittle, 
Farmer & Ewing, 1101 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Central de Cooperativas Agrarias del 
Peru, Avda. Guzman Blanco 240, Lima, Peru, 


A. Arthur L. Quinn, Arthur Lee Quinn, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Belize Sugar Industries, Belize City, 
British Honduras. 


A. Arthur L. Quinn, Arthur Lee Quinn, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Compania Azucarera Valdez, S.A., 
Sociedad Agricola e Industrial, San Carlos, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. 


A. Arthur L. Quinn, Arthur Lee Quinn, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Government of Republic of Panama, 
Compania Azucarera La Estrella, S.A. and 
Azucarera Naciona) S.A., Panama City, 
Panama. 

A. Arthur L. Quinn, Arthur Lee Quinn, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 


B. West Indies Syigar Associaton, Bridge- 
town, Barbados. 


A. Earl G. Quinn, Brotherhood of Railway, 
Airline & Steamship Clerks, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & Steam 
ship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rosemont, Ill, 
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A. William C. Foster, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ralston Purina Co., 
Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Checkerboard 


A. Louis J. Rancourt, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Il. 


A. Robert S. Reese, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Delos W. Rentzel, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Portland Cement Association, Old Or- 
chard Road, Skokie, Ill. 

A. Arthur J. Rothkopf, Arnold C. John- 
son & Jerome N. Sonosky, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore, Md. 

A. Rowley & Scott, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Custom Recording Co., Inc., 634 Buena 
Vista Avenue, East, North Augusta, S.C. 

A, Raymond L. Schafer, Ring Building, 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


A. A. Cleve Schneeberger, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Portland Cement Association, Old Or- 
chard Road, Skokie, Ill. 

A. Hilliard Schulberg, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington, D.C., Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc., 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. William M. Segall, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Carpet and Rug Institute, Dalton, 
Ga. 

A. Sharon, Pierson & Semmes, 1054 31st 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Children’s Hospital, 2125 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Sharon, Pierson & Semmes, 1054 31st 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. El Paso Natural Gas Co., El Paso, Tex. 


A. Sharon, Pierson and Semmes, 1054 31st 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Mauritius Chamber of Agriculture and 
Mauritius Sugar Syndicate, Port Louis, 
Mauritius. 


A. A. Z. Shows, 806 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Avionics Communication Systems, Inc., 
5252 Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 
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A. Sidley & Austin, 1625 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Electronic Industries Association, 2001 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Marcus W. Sisk, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. The Wayne Smith Co., Inc., 201 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Joseph J. Standa, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

B. Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 330 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Richard H. Stock, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Richard H. Stock, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. R. Keith Stroup, 2105 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Organization for the Reform 
of Marijuana Laws, 2105 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Surrey, Karasik, Greene & Hill, 1156 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Private Sugar Producers of 
Guadeloupe and Martinique, DZone Indus- 
trielle, Pointe-Jarry, Baie-Mahault, B.P. 175, 
Pointe-A-Pitre, Guadeloupe. 


A. Surrey, Karasik, Greene & Hill, 1156 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Private Sugar Producers of Madagascar, 
282 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, 7e France, 


A. David A. Sweeney, 25 Louisiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C.. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Peter E. Terzick, 101 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Clark W. Thompson, 100 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American National Insurance Co., Anico 
Building, Galveston, Tex. 
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A. Phillip Tocker, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Joseph P. Trainor, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline & Steamship Clerks, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 

A. United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. United States Sugar Industry Informa- 
tion Service, 1156 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. R. Dick Vander Woude, 10400 West Hig- 
gins Road, Des Plaines, Il. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. E. F. Waldrop, Jr., 300 New Jersey Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Richard Warden, 1823 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Research Project Action 
Council, 1823 Jefferson Place NW.. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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A. Bryan K. Whitehead, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ml. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Crow Creek Sioux Tribe, Pierre, So. Dak. 


A. Harding deC. Williams, 1825 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Del Monte Corp., 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Gerald L. Wykoff, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1730 Rhode Island Ave. NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Embassy of the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea, 2320 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 


Tha alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 
Report Form. 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1971: 


(Note.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE One Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Corres WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT P 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) 


NOTE ON ITEM “A".—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”’.) 

(ii) “Employer’.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”, 

(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on ITEM “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER: —State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Note on Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House’’—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(č) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PuBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1, State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 
tive interests are tocontinue. Ifreceipts the person filing and set forth the specific eau filing has caused to be issued or dis- 

legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short tributed in connection with legislative in- 
spi act ceed heen ya titles of statutes aen biik: @) House and terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
legislative interests have terminated, Senate numbers of bills, where kriown; (c) tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 


uyg name of printer 
tal Pigs that this Omes wilt ng Citations of statutes, where known: (d) were paid for by person fing) ‘or name of 


left, so that this Office will no whether for or against such statutes and donor (if publications were received as a 
longer expect to receive Reports. bills. gift). 
(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 
4, If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 
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NOTE on ITEM “D."—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution”— 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir THIS Report Is FOR aN EMPLOYER.— (1) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(iii) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations——Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 


each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 
(c) Ir THIS Report Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 
(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More-——When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) 

Dues and assessments 

Gifts of money or anything of value 

Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 
Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 


Tora for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5”) 
Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 


9 Ae mAN 


Torat from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” 
and “7”) 

Loans Received 

“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan . . ."—Sec. 302(a). 

TorTaL now owed to others on account of loans 

Borrowed from others during this Quarter 

Repaid to others during this Quarter 


“Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


Contributors of $500 or more 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 


13. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer “yes” or “no”: _....... 

14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 

Amount Name and Address of Contributor 

(“Period” from Jan. 1 through 


$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


$3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE ON ITEM “E”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


302(b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) Ir THIS Report Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 

Public relations and advertising services 

Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 
“1") 

Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 

Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 

Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 

~--Telephone and telegraph 
Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 
All other expenditures 


Torat for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) 
Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


Total from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and “10”) 


Loans Made to Others 

“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan . 
12. TOTAL now owed to person filing 
13. Lent to others during this Quarter 
14. Repayment received during this Quarter 


. ”—Sec. 302(b). 


15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
“Marshbanks Bill.” 
$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 


PAGE 2 
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A. Sothoron Kirby Able, 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $125. 


2000 Florida 


A. Clarence G. Adamy. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 De Sales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $27,977.07. E. (9) $27,977.07. 

A, Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Air Traffic Control Association, 
55 School St. SW., Washington, D.C, 


Inc., 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,247.03. E. (9) $4,247.03. 

A. George Alderson, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42 Street 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. John R. Ale, American Life Conven- 
tion, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $102.73. E. (9)$50.49. 

A. Willis W. Alexander, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 
1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6)$1,500. 

A. Mrs. Donne Allen, 3306 Ross Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee Against Repres- 
sive Legislation, 555 North Western Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,437.36. E. (9) $1,437.36. 

A. Kenneth D. Allen, Assistant Washington 
Counsel, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $124.20. E. (9) $26.70. 

A. Nicholas E. Allen and Merrill Armour, 
444 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B, Music Operators of America, Inc., 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $9.10. 

A. All-Industry Committee for Radio All- 
Channel Legislation, 1225 Connecticut Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,309. E. (9) $3,375.28. 

A. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Amalgamated Transit Union, National 
Capital Local Division 689, 100 Indiana Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. American Cancer Society, 219 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


E. (9) $8,361.58. 
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A. American Civil Liberties Union, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $5,370.93. E. (9) $5,370.93. 
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A. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $200. 

A, American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,904.45. E. (9) $2,904.45. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, Mer- 
chandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $46,554. E. (9) $46,554. 


A. American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 815 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $50,604.69. 

A. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $124,944.67. E. (9) $2,102.29. 

A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2692.30. E. (9) $2532.50. 

A. American Humane Association, 5351 
Roslyn Street, Englewood, Colo. 

E. (9) $1,500. 


A. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,150. E. (9) $2,150. 


A. American Insurance Association, 85 John 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $16,452.88. E. (9) $16,452.88. 

A. American Israeli Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1738.17. E. (9) $1086.35. 

A. American Justice Association, Defense 
Highway, Gambrills, Md. 

D. (6) $2. E. (9) $2. 


A. American Labor and Industry for the 
SST, 1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $86,714.55. E. (9) $30,973.94. 

A. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

E. (9) $2,285.22. 

A. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $31,914.09, 
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A. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $2,510. 

A, American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 1540 Emerson Street, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $1,320.48. 

A. Americar. Optometric Association, c/o 
M. L. DeBolt, O.D., Box 605, 117 West Third 
Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,853.13. E. (9) $3,853.13, 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,681.24. E. (9) $3,307.33. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $18,165. E. (9) $5,646. 

A. American Podiatry Association, 20 Chevy 
Chase Circle, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5,660.19. 

A. American Pulpwood Association, 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. American Society of Radiologic Tech- 
nologists, 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

D. (6) $3,120.68. E. (9) $3,420.10. 

A. American Surveys, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Customs Brokers & Forwarders 
Association of America, Inc., 80 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $85.09. 

A. American Taxpayers Association, 501 
Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. American Textile Machinery Association, 
1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $350.24. 

A. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D. (6) $13,267.91. E. (9) $13,267.91. 

A. American Trucking Associations, 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $19,427.99. 


A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $165. 


A. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,081.40. E. (9) $4,081.40, 

A. Edward T. Anderson, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW,„ 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,431.82. 


2100 M Street 


E. (9) $117.25. 

A. John Anderson, 4111 Franconia Road, 
Alexandria, Va. 

B. Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 2007 Eye Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Alabama Rail- 
road Association, Montgomery, Ala, 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 First 
National Bank Building, Montgomery, Ala. 

D, (6) $240. E. (9) $452.73. 


A. William C. Anderson, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,063. E. (9) $73.83. 


A. Erma Angevine, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Consumer Federation of America, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $800. 


A. George W. Apperson, Amalgamated 
Transit Union, Local Division 689, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, Natl. Capt. 
Div. 689, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp., 
464 Ellis Street, Mountain View, Calif. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Floor Covering Committee affiliated 
with the National Council of American Im- 
porters, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Insurance & Securities Inc., 100 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
E. (9) $5.65. 


A. Associated Dairymen, Inc., 1026 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,050. 

A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1725 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 

A. Association for Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards, Inc., 1130 17th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, 1920 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,011.74. E. (9) $4,011.74. 

A. Association of Civilian Technicians Inc., 
916 College Parkway, Rockville, Md. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,081.31. 

A. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
Ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Atlanta Committee for Democratic Re- 
publican Independent Voter Education, 2540 
Lakewood Avenue SW., Atlanta, Ga. 

E. (9) $792.77. 

A. William S. Aud, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, 200 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $51. 


A, Robert L. Augenblick, 1775 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Richard W. Averill, American Opto- 
metric Association, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $301. 

A. Gary D. Avery, 900 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $40. E. (9) $7.25. 

A. Michael H. Bader, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association for Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards, Inc., 1130 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. John C. Bagwell, Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, 723 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

A. James F. Bailey, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,250.00. E. (9) $534.52. 

A. Ernest L. Barcella, Manager, Washing- 
ton Office, General Motors Corp., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 W. Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Thomas H. Barksdale, Jr., 1435 Wagga- 
man Circle, McLean, Va. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1500.00. E. (9) $300. 
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A. Robert C. Barnard. 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $796.25. E. (9) $10.47. 


A. Irvin L, Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of the U.S, 
and Canada, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, 


O. 

D. (6) $3,600. 

A. David S. Barrows, 214 Century Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Association of Oregon and California 
Land Grant Counties, Douglas County Court 
House, Roseburg, Oreg. 

D. (6) $1,200.00. 


A. A. David Baumhart, Post Office Box 553, 
Lorain, Ohio. 

B. Green Olive Trade Association, 80 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $350.00. E. (9) $33.86. 

A. Mrs, Dita Davis Beard, ITT Building, 
1707 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., ITT Building, 1707 L Street NW., Wash» 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $1,735. 


A. Lowell R. Beck, 2100 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,374.99. E. (9) $89.62. 

A. James F. Bell, 1100 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Conference of State Bank Supervisors, 
1015 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,187.50. E. (9) $124.43. 

A. Reed A. Benson, The John Birch Society, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The John Birch Society, Incorporated, 
295 Concord Avenue, Belmont, Mass, 

A. George Bursach, American Society of 
Bank Directors, National Press Building, 
Room 1307 Washington, D.C. 

A. Max N. Berry, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Austrian Trade Delegate in the 
United States, 845 Third Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Max N. Berry, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Meat Products Group, American Im- 
porters Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000.00 

A. Robert L. Bevan, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $98.38. 

A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 815 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,560. E. (9) $397.75. 

A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. William Blum, Jr., 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, c/o William A. Geoghegan, 
Esquire, 1000 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $722.22. E. (9) $219.20. 


A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross, Gottesman & 
Gordon, 245 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,875. 

A. Eugene F. Bogan, Bogan & Freeland, 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Investment Co. Institute, 1775 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 3427 South Leisure 
World Boulevard, Silver Spring, Md. 

B. General Electric Co., 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $260. 

A. G. Stewart Boswell, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D. (6) $356.25. E. (9) $20.21. 

A. Charles G. Botsford, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Albert D. Bourland, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,008.15. 

A. Melvin J. Boyle, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Wayne W. Bradley, 1776 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,248.13. E. (9) $664.04. 
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A. Charles N. Brady, 1712 G. Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1713 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Joseph E. Brady, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. National Coordinating Committee of 
the Beverage Industry. 

A. Parke C. Brinkley, The Madison Build- 
ing, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

D. (6) $62.50. E. (9) $4. 

A. Wally Briscoe. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $135. E. (9) $16.50. 

A. David A. Brody, Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B'rith, 1640 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
315 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $350. 

A. Michael D. Bromberg, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Federation of American Hospitals, 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. W. S. Bromley, 605 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 
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B. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. D. Brown, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Public Utilities Corp., 80 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Public Service Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $7.54. 


A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cominco American Inc., 
Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $5.08. 
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A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street 


NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Ebasco Industries. 


A. Brownstein, Zeidman & Schomer, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Housing Producers, 1801 
Avenue of the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Brownstein, Zeidman, Drew & Schomer, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. International Franchise Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of CPA’s, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Anne Bryant, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Holmes/Harmon Corp., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Anne Bryant, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Commerce Corp., 1025 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. George S. Buck, Jr., National Cotton 
Council, 1918 North Parkway, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Bulgarian Claims Committee, 2 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10. E. (9) $51.22. 

A. Richard L. Bullock, National Associa- 
tion of Building Manufacturers, 1701 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Building Manu- 
facturers. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. David A. Bunn, Consultant, 1211 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Hearst Corp., 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,200. 

A. David A. Bunn, Parcel Post Association, 
1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Parcel Post Association. 

E. (9) $700. 


A. George J. Burger. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, 15th and 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,250.03. 

E. (9) $1,820.57. 
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A. George J. Burger. 
B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
sociation, Lexington, Ky. 
D. (6) $699.60. E. (9) $926.12. 


A. George B. Burnham, 120 C Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $80. E. (9) $80. 

A. George Burnham IV, United States Steel 
Corp., 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $234. E. (9) $435. 

A. Charles S. Burns, American Mining Con- 
gress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $975. E. (9) $196.87. 


A. David Burpee, Seed Grower, Fordhook 
Farms, Doylestown, Pa. 

E. (9) $291.28. 

A. Burwell, Hansen & McCandless, 700 Fed- 
eral Bar Building West, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Humane Legislation, Inc., 
11 West 60th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $141.68. 

A. Herbert H. Butler, 438 Pennsylvania 
Building. 

B. United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 438 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $120. E. (9) $700. 

A. Monroe Butler, 1801 Avenue of the Stars, 
Suite 1106, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Company, 1801 Avenue 
of the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Charles S. Caldwell, 1437 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,400. E. (9) $476.76 

A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $1,100. 

A. Donald L. Calvin, New York Stock Ex- 
change, 11 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000.00. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $49.22. 

A. Charles Argyll Campbell, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $241.95. 

A. Ronald A. Capone, Kirlin, Campbell & 
Keating, Room 505, The Farragut Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of European Shipowners, 
30-32 Saint Mary Avenue, London, E.C. 3, 
England et al. 

D. (6) $11,241.15. E. (9) $828.81. 

A. Michael H. Cardozo, Suite 370, One Du- 
pont Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 
Suite 370, One Dupont Circle NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Norval E. Carey, 1025 Connecticut Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $375. 


A. C. Sargent Carleton, 3150 Spring Street, 
Fairfax, Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association. 

D. (6) $1,346. 
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A. Philip Carlip. 

B. National Marine Engineers Beneficial As- 
sociation, District 2, 650 Fourth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Philip Carlip. 

B. Seafarers International Union, 
Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,239.13. 
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A. Casey, Lane & Mittendorf, 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

B. South African Sugar Association, Post 
Office Box 507, Durban, South Africa. 

E. (9) $1,208.28. 

A. Carolinas Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, Raleigh Building, Raleigh, N.C. 

A. Braxton B. Carr, 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 


D. (6) $3,666.67. E. (9) $177.88. 

A. Albert A. Carretta, 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Work Glove Manufacturers Association, 
1604 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,705.92. 

A, John R. Carson, 20 Chevy Chase Circle, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 20 Chevy 
Chase Circle, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. Eugene C. Carusi, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. James B. Cash, Jr., The American Bank- 
ers Association, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $42.05. 

A. J. M. Chambers & Co., Inc., 2300 Calvert 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Cordage Institute, 2300 Calvert 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $197. 


A, Justice M. Chambers, 2300 Calvert Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Swaziland Sugar Association, Post Office 
Box 445, Mbabane, Swaziland. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $1,329.78. 


A. James W. Chapman, Retired Officers As- 
sociation, 1625 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 
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A. William C. Chapman, Industry-Gov- 
ernment Relations, GMC, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $3,000.00. E. (9) $2,421.23. 

A. Leslie Cheek III, American Insurance 
Association, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250.00. 


A. Mr. A. H. Chesser, United Transporta- 
tion Union, 400 First Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. United Transportation Union, 400 First 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $250.00. 
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A. Lowell T. Christison, American Opto- 
metric Association, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
M. L. DeBolt, O.D., Box 605, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $131.38. E. (9) $63.85. 

A. Albert T. Church, Jr. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50.00. E. (9) $3.55. 

A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $40,157.90. 

A. Allen C. K. Clark, Shipbuilders Coun- 
cil of America, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington D.C. 

A. Earl W. Clark. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E.(9) $24.48. 

A. Mr. Robert M. Clark, The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co., 1100 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rall- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
nı 


E. (9) $100.00. 

A. Jacob Clayman, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $562.90. E. (9) $562.90. 


A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, Post Office Box 13125, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Aceitunas de Mesa, S.A., Rosario, 10, 
Seville, Spain. 

D. (6) $1,000.00. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The Oil Shale Corp., 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $400. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd., 
1-7 O'Connell Street, Sydney, Australia. 

A. William T. Cleary, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 1126 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


"D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 


A. Walter S. Clement, 915 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 8 North 
Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $210. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Brands, Inc., 245 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $45. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
Louisville, Ky. 

E. (9) $45. 
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A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Liggett & Myers, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $45. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Lorillard, Division of Loew's Theatres, 
Inc., 200 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $45. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 1776 K 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Philip Morris Inc., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $45. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc., Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. 

E. (9) $45. 

A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Avco Corp., 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $39. 


750 Third Avenue, New 


A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. CNA Insurance, 310 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A, Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Realty Committee on Taxation, 299 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $3,000. 


A. Coalition Against the SST, 235 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $800. 


A. Mr. Jeffrey Cohelan, Group Health As- 
sociation of America, Inc., 1717 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Group Health Association of America, 
Inc., 1717 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. William J. Colihan, Jr., 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $600.00. 

A. William J. Colley, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $2,248.13. E. (9) $759.99. 


A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Footwear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $475. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Bicycle Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 122 East 42d Street, New York, 

N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 


A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Boston Herald Traveler Corp., 300 
Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $1,000. E (9) $400. 


A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $300. 


A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


1155 15th 


A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tool and Stainless Steel Industry Com- 
mittee, c/o Carpenter Technology Corp., 
Reading, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $525. 

A. Paul G. Collins, The Industrial National 
Bank of Rhode Island, 111 Westminster 
Street, Providence, R.I. 

B. The Industrial National Bank of Rhode 
Island, 111 Westminster Street, Providence, 
R.I. 

D. (6) $68.75. 


A. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Building, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $725. E. (9) $1,825. 


A. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 
ing, c/o P. W. K. Sweet, Jr., 50 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Committee for Humane Legislation, 
Inc., 11 West 60th, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,022.51. E. (9) $5,208.97. 

A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


“D. (6) $116,000. E. (9) $6,234.43. 


A. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,189,886.19. E. (9) $201,949.14. 

A. Richard J. Congleton, 734 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Academy of Actuaries, 208 
S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $167.50. 

A. Richard J. Congleton, 734 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, 1285 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $200. 

A. Raymond F. Conkling, 1001 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $120. E. $87.78. 


A. James T. Conner, the Madison Building, 
1155-15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciations. 

D. (6) $1,440.00. E. (9) $163.15. 


A. John A. Connor, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW.. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,250.00, E. (9) $361.22. 

A. Bernard J, Conway, 211 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Miss Eileen D. Cooke, 110 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $95.96. 


A. Harry N. Cook, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. The National Waterways Conference. 


A. Howard Lee Cook, Jr., 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,248.18. E. (9) $714.59. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

D. (6) $4,500.00. 


A. Joshua W. Cooper, 626 S. Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 

B. Portsmouth-Kittery Armed Services 
Committee, Inc., Box 1123, Portsmouth, N.H. 

D. (6) $3,750.00. E. (9) $677.67. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 1055 West 
Hastings Street, Vancouver 1, Canada. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $10.62. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 


Avenue, Washington, D.O, 

B. Footwear Division, Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $15. 


A. Darrell Coover, 1625 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Independent 
Insurers, 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $387. 


A. Corcoran, Foley, Youngman & Rowe, 
1511 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Lilly Endowment, Inc., 914 Merchant 
Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. Corcoran, Foley, Youngman & Rowe, 1511 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 
ing, c/o P.W.K. Sweet, 50 S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. James T. Corcoran, National Associa- 
tion of Motor Bus Owners, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $825. E. (9) $75. 

A. Allan D. Cors, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $31.50. 

A. Council for a Livable World, 201 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $948.56. E. (9) $943.56. 
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A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Adhesive & Sealant Council, 1410 Hig- 
gens Road, Park Ridge, Ill, 


A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Corn Millers Federation, 1030 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 38 West 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Diamond Association of 
America, Inc., 2017 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Jewelers Vigilance Committee, Inc., 156 
East 52d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 


A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Linen Supply Association of America, 
975 Arthur Godfrey Boulevard, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, 83 Maiden Lane, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Optical Manufacturers Association, 30 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Raymond L. Courage. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Paul L. Courtney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
N.W., Washington D.C. 

B. Institute of Makers of Explosives, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $35.10. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. MGIC Investment Corp., 600 Marine 
Plaza, Milwaukee, Wis. 

D. (6) $2,000.00. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation, 2189 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 1521 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Research Libraries, 1527 
New Hampshire Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 1521 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Glaverbel Inc., 75 Plandome Road, Man- 
hasset, N.Y. 

A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 1521 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. The National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Midland Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. W. J. Crawford, Post Office Box 2180, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil and Refining Co., Post Offce 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 


A. Jay Creswell, Sr., Universal Exchange, 
602 South Summerlie Avenue, Orlando, Fla. 

E. (9) $998.86. 

A. Francis D. Cronin, American Mining 
oe 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 

iQ; 

D. (6) $475. 

A. H. C. Crotty, Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employes, 12050 Woodward Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

A. J. A. Crowder, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, 1015 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Crowell, Collier & MacMillan, Inc., 1701 
North Fort Myer Driver, Arlington, Va. 


A. Dan Curlee, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. John T. Curran, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
ce 905 16th Street NW., Washngton, 

.C, 

D. (6) $6,999.99. E. (9) $3,189.97. 

A. John C. Datt, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,313. E. (9) $34.01. 

A. John B. Davenport, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $193.50. 

A. Aled P. Davies, 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B, American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chceago, Ml. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $178.89. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Chicago, Il. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $90.31. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Chicago, Il. 

B. Myron Stratton Home, Post Office Box 
1178, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,329.01. E. (9) $221.66. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Northwest Industries, Inc., 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $105.79. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, IN. 

E. (9) $553.54. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 First National Plaza, 
Chicago, N1. 
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B. Trans Union Corp., 111 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,241.98. E. (9) $104.79. 

A. Fred E. Davis, 1133 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1133 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $150. 

A. R. Hilton Davis, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Davis, Wright, Todd, Riese & Jones, 
4200 Seattle—First National Bank Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Arctic Slope Native Association, Post 
Office Box 486, Barrow, Alaska. 

E. (9) $3,424.67. 

A. Charles W. Day, Ford Motor Co., 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $630. E. (9) $39. 

A. George P. Delaney, International Long- 
shoremen's Association, AFL-CIO, 724 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation, AFL-CIO, 17 Battery Place, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Ray Denison, 815 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. . 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,232.50. E. (9) $310.80. 

A. Max A. Denney, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D.(6) $900. 

A. Claude J. Desautels Associates, RCA 
Building, 1725 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Claude J. Desautels Associates, RCA 
Building, 1725 K Street NW., Washington 
D.C. 

B. American Soybean Association, Hudson, 
Iowa. 

D. (6) $9,000. 

A. C. H. DeVaney, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,063. E. (9) $17.83. 

A. R. Daniel Devlin, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kans City, Mo. 

D. (6) $230.00. E. (9) $230.00. 

A. Ralph B. Dewey, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,812.50. E. (9) $1,266.89. 

A. George S. Dietrich, Association for 
Broadcast-Engineering Standards, Inc., 1130 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Association for Broadcast-Engineering, 
Standards, Inc., 1130 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, Post Office Box 388, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,383. E. (9) $223. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
Post Office 15830, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,588.57. E. (9) $38.57. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Yuba County Water Agency, Marysville, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $809. E. (9) $9. 

A. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $27,874.63. E. (9) $27,874.63. 

A. Discover America Travel Organizations, 
Inc., 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $39,746.18. E. (9) $682.50. 

A, Joseph DiStefano, 4880 MacArthur Bou- 
levard NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of District 50, Al- 
lied and Technical Workers of the United 
States and Canada, 4880 MacArthur Boule- 
vard NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,884.78. 

A. James F. Doherty. 

B. Group Health Association of America, 
Inc., 1717 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,875. E. (9) $1,006.76. 

A. Robert C. Dolan, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


SC. 
D. (6) $180. E. (9) $165.66. 


A. C. L. Dorson, Warner Building, 501 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Employ- 
ees of the U.S. Government, Warner Building, 
501 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,443.80. E. (9) $240. 

A. Dow, Lohnes & Albertson, 1225 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Newspaper Committee for Cablevision, 
David R. Bradley, News Press & Gazette Co., 
9th and Edmond Streets, St. Joseph, Mo, 

A. F. Raymond Downs, 1812 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co., 
301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. Harry J. Doyle, American Optometric 
Association, 1026 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
M. L. DeBolt, O.D., Post Office Box 605, 
Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $264.50, E. (9) $296.65. 

A. Pranklin B. Dryden. 

B. Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100.00. E. (9) $75.00. 


A. Evelyn Dubrow, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, 1710 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,445. E. (9) $2,328.48. 

A. M. L. DuMars, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $60. 

A. J. D. Durand. 

B. Association of Oil Pipelines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $340. 

A. Henry I. Dworshak. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $975.00. 


A. Roy W. Easley, Association of Maximum 
Service Telecasters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4.35. E. (9) $2. 

A. Hallett D. Edson, N.A.U.S., 956 North 
Monroe Street, Arlington, Va. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arlington, 
Va. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Macon T. Edwards, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $165. E. (9) $30.19. 

A. Harmon L. Elder, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wilson E. Hamilton & Associates, Inc., 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $158.61. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 5500 Quincy Street, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

D. (6) $3,824.50. E. (9) $3,318.20. 

A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. 


A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coachella Valley County Water Dis- 
trict, Coachella, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Towers Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, Calif., 111 North Hope 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,400. 


A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee, 302 State Build- 
ing, 217 West First Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Richard W. Emory, 1800 Mercantile 
Bank & Trust Building, 2 Hopkins Plaza, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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B. Maryland State Fair & Agricultural So- 
ciety, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 

E. (9) $61.07. 

A. Grover W. Ensley. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $428.20. E. (9) $43. 

A. David G. Erskine, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. John D. Fagan, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, 200 Maryland Avenue, 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,575. E. (9) $33. 


A. Clinton M. Fair, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,232.50, E. (9) $208.50. 


A. Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, Post Office Box 2251, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D. (6) $78,892.02. E. (9) $21,536.09. 

A, Federation of American Hospitals, 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,000. 

A. Fensterwald and Ohlhausen, 905 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Humane Legislation, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $69.85. 

A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries of British 
Columbia, 1500 Guinness Tower, 1055 West 
Hastings Street, Vancouver 1, Canada. 

D. (6) $7,749.99. E. (9) $147. 

A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Joint Committee of Printing and Pub- 
lishing Industries of Canada, 117 Eglinton 
Avenue East, Toronto 12, Canada. 

D. (6) $999.99. E. (9) $31. 

A. Francis S. Filbey. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,452.10. 

A. Thomas W. Fink, 1200 18th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $897. E. (9) $22. 

A. Firearms Lobby of America, 415 Second 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,476.26. E. (9) $13,166.06. 

A. William J. Flaherty, Disabled American 
Veterans, 1221 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 
Alexandria Pike, Cold Springs, Ky. 

D. (6) $5,625. E. (9) $144.10. 


A. Roger Fleming, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,725. E. (9) $62.08. 
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A. Frank U. Fletcher, Fletcher, Heald, 
Rowell, Kenehan & Hildreth, 1225 Connecti- 
cut Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broad- 
casters, 420 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Law Firm of Fletcher, Heald, Rowell, 
Kenehan & Hildreth, 1225 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broad- 
casters, 420 Madison Avenue, New York. N.Y. 

A. Raymond J. Foley. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Association, 
Inc., 1430 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $10. 

A. Gene N. Fondren, Post Office Box 192, 
Taylor, Tex. 

B. Texas Railroads. 

D. (6) $3,403. E. (9) $682.51. 

A. Gordon Forbes, 207 Union Depot Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn. 

B. Burlington Northern, Inc., et al. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. James W. Foristel, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,260. E. (9) $244.61. 
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A. William C. Foster, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Alyeska Pipeline Service Co., Post Office 
Box 576, Bellevue, Wash. 

D. (6) $1,150. E. (9) $73. 

A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 425 13th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. John G. Fox, 2000 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $133.32. 

A. Morley E. Fox, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cental Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 
D. (6) $74.50. E. (9) $58.60. 

A. R. Frank Frazier. 

B. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 
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A. Robert M. Frederick, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. James O. Freeman, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $31. 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, 1343 L 
Street NW., Washingtor, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $6. 


A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $30,854. E. (9) $11,767. 


A. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $5,000. 


A. Owen V. Frisby, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase Man- 
hattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $536.45. 


Jr. 
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A. Frosh, Lane & Edson, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Building Manu- 
facturers, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. David C. Fullarton, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $418. 

A. Gadsby & Hannah, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anchor Corp., et al. 

A. Gadsby & Hannah, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington. D.C. 

B. Royal Crown Cola Co., Columbus, Ga. 

A. James E. Gaffigan, American Hotel & 
Motel Association, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. William B. Gardiner, Disabled American 
Veterans, 1221 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Springs, Ky. 

D. (6) $4,875. E. (9) $178.20. 

A. John W. Gardner, 2100 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,391.98. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, 
Va. 

A. Walter Gerson, 

B. National Association of Plumbing, Heat- 
ing, Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street 
NW. W: n, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,125. E. (9) $425. 


A. William T. Gibb, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D, (6) $118.04. E. (9) $7.50. 


A. Arthur P. Gildea, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery Workers 
of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


A. Vance M. Gilmer, Shell Oil Co., 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. Shell Oil Co., Shell Plaza, Houston, Tex. 
D. (6) $500. 


A. Tennessee Railroad Association, 916 
Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


A. Henry H. Glassie, Edwin H. Pewett, Ray 
S. Donaldson, William B. Beebe, 1819 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $3.27. 

A. Henry H. Glassie, Edwin H. Pewett, 
Ray S. Donaldson, and William B. Beebe, 
1819 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 734 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $51.34. 


A. Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 330 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $591.75. E. (9) $591.75. 

A. Don A. Goodall, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cyanamid Co., Wayne, N.J. 

D. (6) $77. E. (9) $6. 

A. Vance V. Goodfellow, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Crop Quality Council, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $5,325.48. 

A. Frederick D. Goss, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $243. 

A. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd. 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Florists’ Transworld Delivery Associa- 
tion, 900 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. 

A. Government Employes Council, AFL- 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $12,495.91. E. (9) $5,949.20. 

A. Donald E. Graham. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Cornelius R. Gray. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 

A. James A. Gray, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

A. Robert K. Gray, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $85. 

A. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 
Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $236.25. E. (9) $57.55. 

A. Samuel A. Grayson, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, 611 Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

E. (9) $738.44. 

A. Dale Greenwood. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 302 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

E. (9) $507.93. 


A. William G. Grief, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bristol-Myers Co., 345 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Evaporated Milk Association, 910 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. John F. Griner. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $9,951.90. E. (9) $2,671.47. 

A. Grootemaat, Cook & Franke, 660 East 
Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. Marshall & Isley Bank, 770 North Water 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. Group Health Association of America, 
Inc., 1717 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $9,781.76. 


A. James J. Gudinas. 

B. Highway Department, American Auto- 
mobile Association, 1712 G Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Jerome R. Gulan, National Federation 
of Independent Business. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, 15th 
Street and New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $300, 

A. Robert J. Habenicht, 1400 South Joyce 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

B. A. H. Robins Co., Inc., 1407 Cummings 
Drive, Richmond, Va. 

D. (6) $300,00. E. (9) $250. 


A. Hoyt 8. Haddock. 
B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


hon 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $78.12. 

A. Matthew Hale, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 


A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. J. G. Hall, General Motors Corp., 1660 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,949.75. 


A. Keith Halliday, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1725 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Norman S. Halliday, e Pub- 
lishers Association, Inc., 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $106.89. 

A. Morton H. Halperin, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,225. E. (9) $26.75. 

A. Thomas A. Halsted, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Council for a Livable World, 201 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,310.46. 

A. Judith A. Hamburg, 120 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, One No. 13th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ida Cason Callaway Foundation, Pine 
Mountain, Ga. 
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A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor Law Study Committee, 888 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $200. 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Student Aid Funds, Inc., 845 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National School Supply & Equipment 
Association, 79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, 


tl. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9 ) $20. 

A. Robert N. Hampton, National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $953.75. E. (9) $30.30. 

A. Edward F. Harding, 140 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
140 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $204. E. (9) $354.98. 

A. Franklin Hardinge, Jr., 1444 Wentworth 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 

B. California Savings & Loan League, 1444 
Wentworth Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy, 1133 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1133 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $352.46. 

A. Mr. Andrew E. Hare, 1315 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $7.50. 

A. Bryce N. Harlow, 1812 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Co., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $80.50 E. (9) $80.50. 

A. Mrs. Mildred B. Harman, National 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, War- 
ner Building, 13th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Nl. 

D. (6) $825, E. (9) $400.15. 


A. William B. Harman, Jr., American Life 
Convention, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $560. E. (9) $35. 

A. L. James Harmanson, Jr. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John H. Harper, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (6) $120. E (9) $439.25. 

A. Dennis E. Hart, Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana), 1000 16th Street NW., Washington, 
Dc. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $996. E. (9) $19.90. 


A. Rita M. Hartz, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,804.80. 


A. Clifford J. Harvison, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Lewis B. Hastings, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) 3500. 


A. Walter A. Hasty, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $338.09. 


A. Michael D. Hathaway, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $120. 


A. Paul M, Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $490.88. E. (9) $49.45. 


A. Kit H. Haynes, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $81.93. 


A. Hays & Hays, Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
30 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $57.75. 

A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,840.83. E. (9) $4,840.33. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Parents Committee, 
20 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $1,351.82. 


A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociation, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $800. 


A. Walter G. Held, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Ross E. Heller, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Associa- 
tion, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $528. 


A. Leslie P. Hemry, President, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $747.71. 

A. Richard I. Hersh, Box 1333, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

B. Agway Inc., Box 1333, Syracuse, N.Y. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $455.51. 

A. The Hertz Corp., 660 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $165.98. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Football League, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


410 Park 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Savage Arms, et al., Westfield, Mass., 
Redfield Gunsight, Denver, Colo., Browning 
Arms Co., Morgan, Utah. 

D. (6) $11,416.50. E. (9) $68.25, 


432 Shoreham 


A. Andrew I. Hickey, Jr., Federal National 
Mortgage Association, 1133 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Federal National Mortgage Association, 
1133 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,012.50. E. (9) $276.65. 

A. Iowa Railway Association, 720 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Association, 720 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. (9) $1,102.20. 

A. J. Thomas Higginbotham, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $353.35. 


A. J. Eldred Hill, Jr., Unemployment Bene- 
fit Advisors, Inc., 720 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $2,000. 

A, James J. Hill, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Harry R. Hinton, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $911.93. 
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A. Lawrence S. Hobart, 2600 Virginia Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Westing- 
house Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $195. 


A. Leo Hochstetter. 
B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ralph D. Hodges, Jr. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Avee 
nue, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Committee of European National Ship- 
owners Association, 30/32 St. Mary Avenue, 
London, E.C.3, England. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Mr. Lee B. Holmes, Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $6,195. 

A. John W. Holton, American Bankers As- 
sociation, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750.00. 

A. Edwin M. Hood, Shipbuilders Council of 
America, 1730 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Thomas B. House. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. C. T. Hoversten, 209 West 53d Street, 
Western Springs, Ill. 

B. National Advertising Co., 6850 South 
Harlem Avenue, Bedford Park, Argo, Ill. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Joe L. Howell, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 412, Washington, D.C. 

B. Allstate Enterprises, Inc., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill. 


A. Joe L. Howell, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 412, Washington, D.C. 

B. Allstate Insurance Cos., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill. 


A. Charles L, Huber, Disabled American 
Veterans, 1221 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Springs, Ky. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $1,638.25. 


A. Edward W. Hummers, Jr., Fletcher, 
Heald, Rowell, Kenehan & Hildreth, 1225 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broadcast- 
ers, 420 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Richard M. Hunt, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $120. 


A. James L. Huntley, Active Ballot Club 
Department, Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation, AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5,176.90. E. (9) $1,230.46. 


A. Frank N. Ikard, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Bernard J. Imming, United Fresh Fruit 
& Vegetable Association, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $312.50. E. (9) $9.52. 


June 3, 1971 


A. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $6,421.35. E. (9) $6,631.35. 


A. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8,579.72. 


A. International Brotherhood of Painters 
& Allied Trades, 217 North Sixth Street, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

D. (6) $5,090.15. E. (9) 


$4,182. 


A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $14,882.89. 


A. International Union of District 50, 
Allied & Technical Workers of the United 
States and Canada. 

E. (9) $4,884.78. 

A. Investment Co. Institute, 1775 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $375. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 1500 
First National Bank Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $15,771.09. E. (9) $6,985.22. 

A. William E. Isaeff, American Automobile 
Association, 1712 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ronald A. Jacks, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reinsurance Association of America, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500.00. E (9) $100. 


A. Charles E. Jackson, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert C. Jackson, American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 1120 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D. (6) $2,750.00. E. (9) $181.44. 

A. Raymond M. Jacobson, 1819 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Consulting Plan- 
ners, 1819 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $200. 

A. Daniel Jaspan, National Association of 
Postal Supervisors, Post Office Box 1924, 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $8,161.01. E. (9) $74.16. 


A. Philip F. Jehle, 300 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Smith Kline & French Laboratories, 
1500 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $500.00. 

A. H. Bradley Johnson. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $825. 

A. Hugo E. Johnson, 600 Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. American Iron Ore Association, 600 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Spencer A. Johnson, National Home 
Furnishings Association, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.O. 
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B. National Home Furnishings Association, 


1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Herbert Jolovitz. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $19. 

A. Charlie W. Jones, Man-Made Fiber Prod- 
ucers Association, Inc., 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Man-Man Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. H. Daniel Jones III, American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., Suite 840, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $85. E. (9) $5. 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $18.12. 


A. Dr. Oliver H. Jones, Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $10,916. 

A. Phillip E. Jones, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Francis M. Judge, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the USA, 1615 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Mrs. Fritz R. Kahn, 9202 Ponce Place, 
Fairfax, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $63.75. 

A. Sheldon Z. Kaplan, 737 Woodward 
Building, 733 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Centro Azucarero Paraguayo. Inde- 
pendencia Nacional, 541 Asuncion, Paraguay. 

A. Sheldon Z. Kaplan, 737 Woodward 
Building, 733 15th Street NW, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Sea-Born Corp., 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Gerald M. Katz, Esq., 1800 Mercantile 
Bank & Trust Building, 2 Hopkins Plaza, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. Maryland State Fair & Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 

E. (9) $61.07. 


3421 North Centra) 


A. Carleton R. Kear, Jr., Retired Officer 
Association, 1625 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $787.50. 


1625 I 


A. Capt. William J. Keating, 500 Folger 
Building, 725 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Grain & Feed Association, 
500 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $140. 

A. Howard B. Keck, 1801 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of 
the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $300. 


Avenue of the 


"m 
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A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of 
the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $275. 

A. Charles C. Keeble, Post Office Box 2130, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (A Dela- 
ware Corp.), Post Office Box 2180, Houston, 
Tex. 

E. (9) $12.06. 

A. Patricia Keefer, 2100 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,550. E. (9) $63.50. 


A. Patricia J. Keefer, Youth Franchise 
Coalition, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Youth Franchise Coalition, 1201 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Harold V, Kelly. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc., 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. James C. Kelley, 1500 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. John T. Kelly. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. George Kelm, One First National Plaza, 
Chicago, N1. 

B. The Myron Stratton Home, Post Office 
Box 1178, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,329.01. E. (9) $221.66. 

A. R. G. Kendall, Jr., Alabama Railroad 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 First 
National Bank Building, Montgomery, Ala. 

D. (6) $215. E. (9) $362.40. 


A. Edward F. Kenehan, Fletcher, Heald, 
Rowell, Kenehan & Hildreth, 1225 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broadcasters, 
420 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.O, 


A. Harold L. Kennedy, Marathon Oil Co., 
420 Cafritz Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Marathon Oil Company, Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $190.85. 


A. Jeremiah J. Kenney, Jr., Union Carbide 
Corp., 77 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $112.25. 


A. Thomas F, Kerester, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $150. 


A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $347.10. E. (9) $16.11. 


A. Charles L. King, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $90. 
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A. Joseph T. King, 3600 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Counsel for Assocated Equip- 
ment Distributors. 

D. (6) Approximately $20,000 to $25,000 per 
year. E. (9) $1,322.61. 


A. John M. Kinnaird. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $858.59. 


A. Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz, Mas- 
ters & Rowe, 1776 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Herbert C. Kirstein, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
30 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,560. E. (9) $71,70. 


A. Ernest A. Kistler, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 

D. (6) $549.90. E. (9) $489.02. 

A. James D. Kittelton, American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C 


`B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $575. 


A. Ralph W. Kittle. 
B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 409 LaSalle Build- 
ing, 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Bowling Proprietors Association of 
America, Inc., West Higgins Road, Hoffman 
Estates, Nl. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $82.14. 


A. James F. Kmetz, 1437 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,400. E. (9) $408. 

A. Keith R. Knoblock, American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C 


B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. 

A. Philip M. Knox, Jr., 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Ho- 
man Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Robert M. Koch, 1315 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 
1315 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $31.25. 


A. William L. Kohler, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $1,215.93. 


A. Horace R. Kornegay, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $175.00 


1776 K 


A. Kenneth S. Kovack, United Steelwork- 
ers of America, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. (6) $4,071.50. E. (9) $711.32. 


A. Howard R. Koven and Abe Fortas, 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500.00 E. (9) $250.00. 


A. June Kysilko Kraeft, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $170. 

A. Miss Germaine Krettek, 110 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $726.20. 

A. Krooth & Altman, Attorneys, 1001 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,000. 

A. Wiliam. J. Kuhfuss, American Farm 
Bureau Federstion, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation 
Merchandise Mart Plaze, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $938. 

A. Lioyd R. Kuhn, Aerospace Industries 
Association, 1725 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,072. E. (9) $932.45. 

A. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $12,064.96. 

A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $11,419.85. E. (9) $9,043.96. 


A. John P. Lagomarcino, 2100 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $220.33. 

A. A. M. Lampley, United Transportation 
Union, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. United Transportation Union, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $150. 

A. Asger F. Langlykke, 1913 Eye Street 
NW., Washintgon, D.C. 

B. American Society for Microbiology, 1913 
I Street NW., Washingon, D.C. 

A. Albert Lannon, 1341 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,730.73. E. (9) $496.77. 


A. William George Lunsford, 245 Second 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $207. 


A. James J. LaPenta, Jr., 905 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $397.63. 
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A. Glenn T. Lashley, Public Relations & 
Civic Activities District of Columbia Divi- 
sion, American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Division, American Automobile As- 
sociation, 1712 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associaions, Inc., 
1616 P Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $525. 


A, Donald F. Lavanty, American Opte 
metric Association, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
M. L. DeBolt, O.D., Box 605, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $711.60. E. (9) $507.60. 


A. Robert F. Lederer, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 


Cc. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $267.84. 

A. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $340. E. (9) $528. 


A. Robert J. Leigh, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Nils A. Lennartson, Railway Progress 
Institute, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,999.98. 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & Op. 
penheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,941.25. E. (9) $224.77. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. J. Stanley Lewis, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,606.92. 

A. Herbert Liebenson, National Small Busi- 
ness Association, 1225 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Small Business Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,200. 

A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $4,304.50. E. (9) $4,304.50. 


A. Lester W. Lindow, Association of Maxi- 
mum Service Telecasters, Inc., 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Lindsay, Nahstoll, Hart, Duncan, Dafoe 
& Krause, Loyalty Building, Portland, Oreg. 
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B. Master Contracting Stevedore Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

A. Lindsay, Nahstoll, Hart, Duncan, Dafoe 
& Krause, Loyalty Building, Portland, Oreg. 

B. National Maritime Compensation Com- 
mittee, Loyalty Building, Portland, Oreg. 

A. Charles B. Lipsen, Active Ballot Club 
Department, Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation, AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5,176.90. E. (9) $1,618.92. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $288.75. E. (9) $159.24. 


A. Philip J. Loree, 25 Broadway, New York, 
Y 


B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. James F. Lovett, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Westing- 
house Building, Gateway Center Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $200. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $260.75 

A. Otto Lowe, 888 17th Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $350. 

A. Wilbur C. Lowrey, Shell Oil Co., 1700 K 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 1 Shell Plaza, Post Office 
Box 2463, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Wiliam R. Lucas, Non-Commissioned 
Officers Association of the U.S.A., Post Office 
Box 2268, San Antonio, Tex. 

B. Non-Commissioned Officers Association 
of the U.S.A., Post Office Box 2268, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

E. (9) $210. 

A. Clarence T. Lundquist, 4822 Tilden 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Menswear Retailers of America, National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. James H. Lynch, American Federation 
of Government Employees, 400 First Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $4,194.40. E. (9) $229.57. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., 11th and L Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
and L Building, Sacramento, Calif, 

E. (9) $826.77. 


11th 


A, Shane MacCarthy, 1730 North Lynn 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

B. Printing Industries of America, 
North Lynn Street, Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $1,375. 
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A. Ian MacGowan, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $102. 

A. Ian MacGowan. 

B. Youth Franchise Coalition, 1201 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John R. MacKenzie, Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., 1619 Masaschu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. William C. McCamant, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. John A. McCart. 

B. Government Employees Council, AFL- 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,641.95. 


A. Jack F. McCarthy, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Utilites, Inc., 2330 Johnson 
Drive, Shawnee Mission, Kans. 

A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cities Service Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Resources & Chemical Corp., 2125 
Tenneco Building, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $5,000. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobil Oil Corporation, 150 East 52d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf & Western Industries, Inc., One 
Gulf & Western Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. John L. McConnell, New York Stock 
Exchange, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $175. 


A. E. L. McCulloch, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, 400 First Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $284.60. E. (9) $81.50. 


A. Albert L. McDermott, American Hotel & 
Motel Association, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. J. Patrick McElroy, American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. 


A. Joseph A. McElwain, 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $243.38. 


A, Mrs. Barbara D. McGarry, 20 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. J. Raymond McGlaughlin, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $7,080. 

A. Myles F. McGrail, 408 Executive Build- 
ing, 15th and L Streets NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

A. Marshall C. McGrath, New York, N.Y. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $560. E. (9) $140.20. 

A. F. Howard McGuigan, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,232.50. 

A, Clifford G. McIntire, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,313. E. (9) $11.75. 

A. Graham N. McKelvey, 1437 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $88. 

A, William F, McKenna, National League 
of Insured Savings Associations, 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Marvin L. McLain, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $43.20. 

A. Mrs. Teresa D. McLaughlin, Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, 1707 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $4,352. 

A. John S. McLees, 1615 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A, 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. William F. McManus, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Company, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $385. 


A. C. W. McMillan, National Press Bullding, 
14th & F Streets NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 1540 Emerson Street, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Ralph J, McNair, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $238.82. E. (9) $16.56. 


A. Charles R. McNeill, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $428.30. 
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A. McNutt, Dudley & Easterwood, 910 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Dredging Co. et al., 12 S. 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $5,150. E. (9) $908.38. 

A. James E. Mack, National Confectioners 
Association, 1225 19th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. National Confectioners Association, 36 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $1,072.76. 

A. H. E. Mahiman, American Optometric 
Association, 1026 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association c/o 
M. L. DeBolt, O.D., Post Office Box 605, 
Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $76.55. 


A. Robert L. Maier, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Andre Maisonpierre, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1,340. 


666 llth Street 


A. William J. Malatesta, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


1629 K Street 


A. Mike Manatos, 1812 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Co., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $86.33. E. (9) $86.33. 

A. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $3,000. 

A. John V. Maraney, National Star Route 
Mail Carriers’ Association, 324 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 324 East Capito] Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. John V. Maraney, National Star Route 
Mail Carriers’ Association, 324 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 324 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Ford Motor Co., 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


A. Ralph J. Marlatt, 640 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 640 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $6,015.60. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 


sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


D. (6) $114. E. (9) $4. 


A. Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 770 North Water 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
D. (6) $176. E. (9) $26.44. 
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A. J. Paull Marshall, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, 300 New Jersey Avenue S.E., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $105.49. E. (9) $62.58. 


A. Thomas A. Martin, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $110. 

A. Maryland State Fair and Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md, 

E. (9) $61.07. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, Association on 
Japanese Textile Imports, Inc., 2021 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, Japanese American 
Citizens League, 2021 L Street NW., Wash- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, Masaoka-Ishikawa 
and Associates, Inc., 2021 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors 
Association, P.O. Box 848, Nogales, Ariz. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Guy B. Maseritz, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, N.Y. 

A. Paul J. Mason, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $59.46. E. (9) $5.02. 

A. Walter J. Mason. 

B. Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $5,076.84. E.(9) $220. 


A. P. H. Mathews, Association of American 


Railroads, 300 New Jersey Avenue SE. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $379.85. E.(9) $308.95. 


A. Charles D. Matthews, 1140 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $580. E. (9) $549.24. 

A. Charles E. Mattingly, National Legisla- 
tive Commission, The American Legion, 1608 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North 
Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


D. (6) $3,954. E. (9) $124.40. 


A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 270 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Albert E. May. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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E. (9) $4.20. 


D. (6) $82.50. 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 2800 N. 
Sheridan Road., Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $5,420. E. (9) $240. 

A. George G. Mead, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Society of Radiologic 
Technologists, 645 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $400. 


128 C Street NE., 


A. George G. Mead, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Theatre 
Owners, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $853.04. 

A. Carl J. Megel, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Teachers, AFL- 
CIO, 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $12,100. 


128 C Street NE., 


A. Mr. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $5,232.50. E. (9) $474.02. 

A. R. Otto Meletzke, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $2.47. 


A. Carter Manasco, 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, 1130 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,871.01. E. (9) $139.60. 


5932 Chesterbrook 


A. Mr. Ellis E. Meredith, 2000 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Apparel Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 2000 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $664.26. 

A. Lawrence C. Merthan, Hill & Knowl- 
ton, Inc., 1425 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $105. 

A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


150 East 42d 


A. George F. Meyer, Jr., Retired Officers 
Association, 1625 Eye Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1625 Eye 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $937.50. 

A. Capt. A. Stanley Miller, 1629 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $100. 


A. Clinton R. Miller, 121 Second Street NE., 
Suite 5, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Health Federation, 211 West 
Colorado Boulevard, Monrovia, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $2,200. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


June 3, 1971 


B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $257.74. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Dallas, Tex., Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $195.00 E. (9) $155.40. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Intracoastal Canal Association, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $262.50. E. (9) $73.65. 

A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1815 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1815 Capitol Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $5,749.98. E. (9) $748.42. 

A. Hermon I. Miller, 425 13th Street, Room 
1020, Pennsylvania Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Turkey Federation, Mount 
Morris, Tl. 

A. Joe D. Miller, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $875. 

A. Joseph L. Miller, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Maytag Company, Northern Textile 
Association, National Parking Association. 

D. (6) $4,800. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Luman G. Miller, 912 Failing Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Oregon Railroad Association, 912 Fall- 
ing Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $1,190.50. 

A. Robert H. Miller, Tenneco Inc., 402 So- 
lar Building, 1000 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Tenneco Inc., 
Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $36.85. 


Post Office Box 2511, 


A. Mr. Jack Mills, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000.00. E. (9) $200.00. 

A. G. Merrill Moody, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, 300 New Jersey Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $82.50. 

A. Joseph E. Moody, Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bituminous Coal Operators Associa- 
tion, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. O. Willlam Moody, Jr., Maritime Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., 
Room 501, Washington, D.C. 

B. Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Room 501, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $625.36. 


A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Humane Association, Post 
Office Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Abrams & Haddock, 
Suite 900, 1776 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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B. Ethyl Corporation, 330 South Fourth 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

D. (6) $187.50. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Abrams & Haddock, 
Suite 900, 1776 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Committee for Civil Airlift. 


A. Morison Murphy, Abrams & Haddock, 
Suite 900, 1776 K Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. James M. Morris, 1660 L Street NW., 
Room 804, Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $952.46. 

A. James G. Morton, Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association, Inc., 1825 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) 2,500.00 E. (9) Under $50.00. 

A. Jack Moskowitz, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Common Cause, 2100 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,600. E. (9) $138. 

A. Lynn E. Mote, Northern Natural Gas 
Company, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $153. 


A. William G. Mullen, National Newspaper 
Association, 491 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $164.28. 

A. John J. Murphy, National Customs Serv- 
ice Association, 517 Shoreham Building, 806 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Customs Service Association, 
517 Shoreham Building, 806 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Richard W. Murphy, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 

D. (6) $400. 


A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $185. 

A. Lawrence P. Mutter. 

B. National Association of Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $724.05. E. (9) $33.14. 


A. Kenneth D. Naden., 

B. National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,617.50. E. (9) $27.50. 

A. John J. Nangle, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Independent In- 
surers, 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Til. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $586. 
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A. Augustus Nasmith, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Raymond Plaza, Newark, N.J. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J. 

A. National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,669.65. E. (9) $1,669.65. 


A. National Associated Businessmen, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,257.38. E. (9) $1,321.15. 


A. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arlington, 


Va. 

D. (6) $21,249.60. E. (9) $6,467.88. 

A. National Association of Building Manu- 
facturers, 1701 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. National Association of Building Manu- 
facturers,1101 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,141.40. E. (9) $1,141.40. 


A. National Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, 475 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $68,739.75. E. (9) $10,479.39. 


A. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 


A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

E. (9) $12,914.62. 

A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. $859,158.93. E. (9) $32,178.63. 

A. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Cos., 2511 East 46th Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Cos., 2511 East 46th Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,477.10 E. (9) $2,477.10. 

A. National 
Heating-Cooling Contractors, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,467.01. E. (9) $7,467.01. 


Association of Plumbing- 
1016 20th 


A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $35,000. E. (9) $25,342.63. 

A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $191,394.95. E.(9) $1,501.27. 

A. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $1,694.15. E. (9) $1,694.15. 

A. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 

A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $525,211.65. E. (9) $6,662.46. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $469,205.68. E. (9) $9,820.43. 
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A. National Committee Against Repres- 
sive Legislation, 555 North Western Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,437.36. E. (9) $1,437.36. 

A. National Committee for an American 
SST, 1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $124,368.10. E. (9) $115,559.83. 
A. National Committee for the Recording 
Arts, 10,000 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los 

Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $22,730. E. (9) $19,358.79. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $5,083.37. E. (9) $5,083.37. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $16,203.19. E. (9) $18,591.92. 

A. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries, 888 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $681.25. E. (9) $771.15. 

A. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $722.23. E. (9) $69.23. 

A. National Cystic Fibrosis Research Foun- 
dation, 202 East 44th Street, New York City, 
N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,500.00. 

A. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $286,574.91. E. (9) $15,406.56. 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 920-922 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $21,436.20. E. (9) $21,436.20. 

A. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $979.12. E. (9) $1,170.32. 

A. National Grain & Feed Association, 500 
Folger Building, 725 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Grain & Feed Association. 

E. (9) $18,000. 


A. The National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $122,266.19. E. (9) $10,750. 


A. National Home Furnishings Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il. 
E. (9) $234.48. 


A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 2120 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $100.38. 


A. National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $870. 


A. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $346,152.75. E. (9) $926. 


A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,498.95. E. (9) $1,498.95. 

A. National Livestock Feeders Association, 
Inc., 309 Livestock Exchange Building, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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D. (6) $7,452.53. E. (9) $7,452.53. 

A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,125.08. E. (9) $265.08. 

A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $826.98. 


A. National Patent Council, 1225 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,180. E. (9) $750. 


A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. National Small Business Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,562.52. 


A. National Tax Equality Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,782.87. E. (9) $1,893.86. 

A. National Telephone Cooperative Associ- 
ation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,189. 

A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $870.84. E. (9) $870.84. 


A. National Turkey Federation, 
Morris, Ill. 
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A. The Nation-Wide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy, 815 15th Street, NW., Suite 
711, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,100. E. (9) $8,811.46. 


A. Alan M. Nedry, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Allen Neece, Jr., 537 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Mr. Samuel E. Neel, 1707 H Street NW., 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Frances E, Neely, 245 Second Street, NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion. 

D. (6) $1,519. 

A. George R. Nelson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $304.72. 


A. Robert B. Neville, 1155 15th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,687.50. E. (9) $100. 


A. Louis H. Nevins, 908 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,656.25. E. (9) $106.64. 


A. E. J. Newbould, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Clay Pipe Institute, 350 West 
Terra Cotta Avenue, Crystal Lake, Ill. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Jonathan Newkirk, 245 Second Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,004. 


A. Sarah H. Newman, 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. 

A. F. Clayton Nicholson, Box 15, Route 1, 
Henryville, Pa. 

B. Northern Helex Company, 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,260.00. E. (9) $673.54. 

A. Patrick J. Nilan. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,712.30. E. $417.74. 

A. Stanley D. Noble, 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


20 North Wacker 


A. Charles M. Noone, 1225 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500.00. E. (9) $160.37. 

A. Robert D. Nordstrom, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $100. 


A. Norfolk & Western Railway Company, 
8 North Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 
E. (9) $1,161.00. 


A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Mfrs. & Milk Industry Foundation, 1105 Barr 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Ira H. Nunn, 1155 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $250. 


A. Seward P. Nyman, 20 Chevy Chase Circle 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 20 
Chevy Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $650. 


A. Richard T. O’Connell. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,112.50. E. (9) $135.75. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Transit Association, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. E.(9) $148. 


A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B. Baldwin Piano Co., 1801 Gilbert Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $7,166. 

A. O’Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Investors Diversified Services, Inc., In- 
vestors Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., 7703 
Normandale Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $55. 


A. John B. O'Day, CLU, 11 East Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Insurance Economic Society of America, 
11 East Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $40,981.40. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Institute, Post Office 
Box 978, Manila, Philippines. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $250. 

A. Jane O'Grady, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, 15 Union Square, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3461.52. E. (9) $1429.32. 

A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


A. Mr. Alvin E. Oliver, 500 Folger Building, 
725 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Grain & Feed Association, 500 
Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Edward W. Oliver, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO; 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Robert Oliver, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 330 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 

D. (6) $5,000.00. 


A. Mr. Samuel Omasta, 1315 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $14.50. 

A. Charles T. O'Neill, Jr., The American 
Bankers Association, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $151. 

A. Jerry H. Opack, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $185. 
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A. J. Allen Overton, Jr., American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C 


B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Norman Paige, 1132 Pennsylvania Bulld= 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Michael L. Parker, 3300 Crocker Plaza, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, 
Lakeside Drive, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,833.33. ŒE. (9) $2,168.67. 
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A. Geo. F. Parrish, West Virginia Railroad 
Association, Post Office Box 7, Charleston, W. 
Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association, Post 
Office Box 7, Charleston, W. Va. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $158.30. 

A. Vincent J. Paterno, 916 College Park- 
way, Rockville, Md. 

B. Association of Civilian Technicians, 
Inc., 916 College Parkway, Rockville, Md. 

D. (6) $1,147. 

A. Patton, Blow, Verrill, Brand & Boggs, 
Suite 700, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Boating Industry Association, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Patton, Blow, Verrill, Brand & Boggs, 
Suite 700, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Central American Sugar Council, 1200 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $695. E. (9) $1,866.91. 

A. Patton, Blow, Verrill, Brand & Boggs, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. George Consolidated, Inc., 3322 Rich- 
mond Avenue, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $6,602.91. 

A. Mr. Lynn C. Paulson, 2120 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 2120 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $129.15. 

A. Elver T. Pearson, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $350. 


A. John J. Pecoraro, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Painters 
and Allied Trades, 217-19 North 6th Street, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,825. 

A. John J. Pecoraro, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (amended) 

B., International Brotherhood of Painters 
and Allied Trades, 217-19 North Sixth Street, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,825. 

A. Pennzoil United, Inc., 900 Southwest 
Tower, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $2,525.64. 
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A. Mr. D. V. Pensabene, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $25. 

A. J. Carter Perkins, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Oil Co., One Shell Plaza, Houston, 
Tex. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. A. J. Pessel, 2919 Cathedral Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. A. Harold Peterson, 715 Cargill Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. National R.E.A. Telephone Association, 
715 Cargill Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,401.91. 

A. Kenneth Peterson, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,537. E. (9) $59.80. 

A. Michael Petresky, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $2,850. 

A. Walter T. Phair, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $325. 

A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. John P. Philbin, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. 


1100 Connecticut 


A. John K. Pickens, 201 North Washington 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 

B. American Nursing Home Association, 
ee Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C 


'D. (6) $3,333.33. E. (9) $177.47. 


A. James F, Pinkney, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $85.32. 


A. James H. Pipkin, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $1,460. 


A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Avenue 
M, Lubbock, Tex. 
D. (6) $128,335. E. (9) $1,350. 


A. Frederick T. Poole, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 425 13th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $438. E. (9) $15.02. 
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A, George G. Potts, 640 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 640 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,988.40. 


A. Ramsay D. Potts, Shaw, Pittman, Potts, 
Trowbridge & Madden, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. William J. Potts, Jr., 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association for Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards, Inc., 1130 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Richard M. Powell, National Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses, 1210 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 1210 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. William I. Powell, Assistant General 
Counsel, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $5.10. 

A. Cariton H. Power, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn, 

D. (6) $570. 


A. Wiliam C. Prather, 111 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $85.00. 


A. William H. Press, Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $13,500. 


A. Forrest J. Prettyman, 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Mrs. Pearl B. Price, 406 Mayrant Drive, 
Dallas, Tex. 

B. National Congress of 
Teachers. 


Parents and 


A. Jerry C. Pritchett, 1414 30th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mechanical Contractors Association of 
America, Inc., 5530 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Suite 750, Washington, D.C. 


A. The Proprietary Association, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $471.54. E. (9) $471.54. 


A. Earle W. Putman, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO. 


A. William A. Quinlan, Route 1, Box 199, 
Annapolis, Md. 

B. Associated Retail Bakers of America. 

D. (6) $556.25. E. (9) $122.39. 


A. Joseph E. Quin, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The National Grange, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


1616 H Street 


A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Cancer Society et al., New 
York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $11,916.66. E. (9) $10,323.21. 


A. Thomas H. Quinn, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 1303, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $862.17. E. (9) $128.58. 


A. James H. Rademacher, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,787.60. 

A. Alex Radin, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $396.16. 

A. Raymond Raedy, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20.63. E. (9) $7.25. 


A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 1776 K 


A. Railway Progress Institute, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. G. J. Rauschenbach. 

B. Communications Satellite Corp., 950 
L'Enfant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $710. 


A. William W. Rayner, 1701 North Fort Myer 
Drive, Arlington, Va. 

B. Crowell, Collier, and MacMillan, Inc., 
1701 N. Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, Va. 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 6815 Prestonshire, 
Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. David J. Reedy, 1517 Virginia Street, 
Downers Grove, Ill. 

B. National Advertising Co., 6850 South 
Harlem Avenue, Bedford Park, Argo, Ill. 

D. (5) $1,400. 


A, John T. Reggitts, Jr., 95 Boonton Ave- 
nue, R.D. 2, Boonton, NJ. 


A. John A. Reilly, Kenyon & Kenyon Reilly 
Carr & Chapin, 59 Maiden Lane, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Estate of Bert N. Adams, et al. 

E. (9) $25 estimate. 


A. Delos W. Rentzel, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Portland Cement Association, Old Or- 
chard Road, Skokie, Ill. 


A. William M. Requa, 732 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (4) $422.11, 


A. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,975. 
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A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, Warner 
Building, 13th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $293.70. E. (9) $10,680.42. 


A. William L. Reynolds, National League 
of Insured Savings Associations, 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E (9) $50. 

A. Theron J. Rice, Continental Oil Co., 
1130 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Continental Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. James W. Richards, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), 1000 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,379.84. E. (9) $14.10. 


A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La, 

B. Louisiana Railroads, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

D. (6) $32.20. E. (9) $71.20. 


A. Richard N. Rigby, Jr., 1900 L Street NW., 
Suite 301, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oceanography Association, 1900 
L Street NW., Suite 301, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Miss Rebekah Rivers, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $42.75. 

A. William Neale Roach. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Roberts & Holland, 1301 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. Trustees of the Bernice P. Bishop Estate, 
419 Halekauwila Street, P.O. Box 3466, Hono- 
lulu, Hawail. 


A. William S. Roberts, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washintgon, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75. 

A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr.,.2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $185. 


A. John P. Roche, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $210. 


A. James A. Rock, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $191. E. (9) $3,15. 


A. Mr. C. Richard Rogers, 1600 Rhode 
Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $656.25. 


A. Mr. Frank W. Rogers, Suite 700, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Walter E. Rogers, Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America, 1660 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. William E. Rollow, Esq., 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retained by The National Skeet Shoot- 
ing Association. 


A. Michael J. Romig, American Insurance 
Association, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250. 

A. Arthur J. Rothkopf, Arnold C. Johnson, 
and Jerome N. Sonosky, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) $20.64. 

A. Michael P. Roudnev, 1825 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Del Monte Corp., 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 

A. Robert J. Routier, American Life Con- 
vention, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Royall, Koegel & Wells, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Deltona Corp., 3250 SW 3rd Avenue, 
Miami, Fla. 

D. (6) $5,240. E. (9) $125.84. 

A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

A. Albert R. Russell, Post Office Box 12285, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $531.25. E. (9) $14.61. 

A. J. T. Rutherford, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $749.84. 


A. Stanley H. Ruttenberg & Associates, Inc., 
1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Stanley H. Ruttenberg, 1211 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Stanley H. Ruttenberg & Associates, Inc., 
1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $25. 

A. J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 1555 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. The American College of Radiology, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,500.00. E. (9) $896.38. 

A. Mrs. Edward F. Ryan, 110 Bridge Street, 
Manchester, Mass. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $651.09. 

A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title & Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, et al., 
San Francisco. 

A. Sachs, Greenebaum, Frohlich & Taylor, 
839 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ontario Corp., 1200 West Jackson 
Street, Muncie, Ind. 

D. (6) $510. E. (9) $17.28. 

A. Sachs, Greenebaum, Frohlich & Taylor, 
839 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ontario Corp., 1200 West Jackson Street, 
Muncie, Ind. 

D. (6) $510. E. (9) $17.28. 

A, Carl K. Sadler, American Federation of 
Government Employees, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D. 


.C. 

D. (6) $4,970.70. E. (9) $7,320.85. 

A. Raymond L. Schafer, Ring Building, 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Eric P. Schellin, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Patent Council, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Jacques T. Schlenger, 1800 Mercantile 
Bank & Trust Building, 2 Hopkins Plaza, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. Maryland State Fair & Agricultural So- 
ciety, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 

E. (9) $61.07. 


A. A. Cleve Schneeberger, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Portland Cement Association, Old Or- 
chard Road, Skokie, Ill. 

D. (6) $105. E. (9) $20. 


A. C. Herschel Schooley, Washington Office, 
Independent Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $3,326.08. 


A. John W. Scott, Master of the National 
Grange, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Scribner, Hall, Thornburg & Thompson, 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Jefferson Pilot Corp., Post Office Box 
21008, Greensboro, N.C. 


A. Scribner, Hall, Thornburg & Thompson, 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Realty Committee on Taxation, 299 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $13,783.30, 


A. Durward Seals, United Fresh Fruit & 
Vegetable Association, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $218.75. E. (9) $28.09. 

A. Ronald C. Seeley, 1357 Nicolet Place, 
Detroit, Mich. 

B. Estate of Bert N. Adams, et al. 

E. (9) $171.46, 

A. Stanton P. Sender, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Theodore A. Serrill, National Newspaper 
Association, 491 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $121.66. 


A. Leo Seybold, Air Transport Association 
of America, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $331.57. 

A. Robert L. Shafer, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pfizer, Inc., 235 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $335. 

A. Arnold F. Shaw, 503 D Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee for the Recording 
Arts, 9300 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts, Trowbridge & 
Madden, Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 277 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. John J. Sheehan, United Steelworkers of 
America, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $5,464. E. (9) $1,818.70. 

A. Dale Sherwin, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. Robert H. Shields, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Max Shine, 1126 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 1126 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D 


.C. 
D. (6) $992.50. E. (9) $20. 


A. A. Z. Shows, 806 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Avionics Communication Systems Inc., 
5252 Fort Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 

D. (6) $2,650. E. (9) $649.51. 


A. David Silver, 1775 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 217 West First 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $15,460. E. (9) $3,000. 

A. Carstens Slack, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla, 


A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B, United States Savings and Loan League, 
111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $22.50. 


A. Smathers & Merrigan, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Horse Council, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $577.50. 

A. Smathers & Merrigan, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $147. 

A. Donald E. Smiley, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Delaware 
corporation), P.O. Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $487.42. 

A. Dudley Smith, 732 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 782 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Gordon L. Smith, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Edward Gottlieb & Associates Ltd., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $116.26. 

A. Milan D. Smith, National Canners As- 
sociation, 1133 20th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.O. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $712.50. 


A. Robert William Smith, Ford Motor Co., 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $70. E. (9) $46.49. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur.. 
ance Cos., 2611 East 46th Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


A. Wayne H. Smithey, Ford Motor Co., 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $782.70. 


A. Lyle O. Snader, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, 300 New Jersey Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $123.27. E. (9) $99. 


A. Prank B. Snodgrass, 1100 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Inc., Post Office Box 860, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $926.12. 


A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Comimttee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $1,726. 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, Post Office Box 3719, Georgetown Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,855.64. E. (9) $6,034.76. 
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A. Carl A. Soderbiom, 1 East First Street, 
Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 
First Street, Reno, Nev. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $478.49. 


1 East 


A. James M. Souby, Jr., 224 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Western Railroad Association, 224 Union 
Station Building, Chicago, IN. 

A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $150. 


A. William W. Spear, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,245.69. E. (9) $2.98. 

A. Frank J. Specht, 1725 DeSales Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 888 7th Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. John F, Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Nicholas J. Spiezio, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $5,068. 

A. Joseph L. Spilman, Jr., 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100. 

A. Louis P. Spitz, 1828 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, 1828 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Lynn Stalbaum, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Dairymen, Inc., 1026 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $675. 

A. Melvin L. Stark, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $350. 


A. David J. Steinberg, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Com- 
mittee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Steinhart, Goldberg, Feigenbaum & 
Ladar, Crocker Plaza, 34th Floor, Mont- 
gomery at Post, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Valley Center Municipal Water District, 
Valley Center, Calif. 

D. (6) $450. E. (8) $89.23. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Green Olive Trade Association, Inc., 
82 Beaver Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Robert College of Istanbul, Turkey, 
805 East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $2. 
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A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America, 730 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 330 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y 


"D. (6) $450. E. (9) $141.75. 


A. Travis B. Stewart, Hoffmann-La Roche 
Inc., 1775 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 340 Kings- 
land Street, Nutley, N.J. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $300. 


A. Richard H. Stock, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 Saint 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 Saint 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala, 


A. Francis W. Stover, National Legislative 
Service, V.F.W. 200 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

D. (6) $5,724.50. E. (9) $601.88 


A. William M. Stover. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $925. E. (9) $100. 

A. Herald E. Stringer, The American Le- 
gion, 1608 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North 
Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $5,610. E. (9) $693.91. 

A. John D. Stringer, 666 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1,230. 

A. John D. Stringer, 666 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (amended). 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $1,170. 

A. Norman Strunk, 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $301.07. 


111 East Wacker 


A. Walter B. Stults, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


537 Washington 


A. Barry Sullivan, 536 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of River & Har- 
bor Contractors, 536 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $257.33. 

A. G. Don Sullivan, American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. 

A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C: 
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B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,225. E. (9) $650. 
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A. C. Austin Sutherland, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1616 P Street 


A. Irving W. Swanson, Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

A. David A. Sweeney, 25 Louisiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,124.50. 

A. John R, Sweeney, Solar Building, 1000 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $213.15. 

A. Charles P. Taft, Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, Committee for 
& National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $100, 


A. Rev. Charles C. Talley, 100 Angus Court, 
Charlottesville, Va., 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $138.50. 

A. Roy W. Terwilliger, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Peter E. Terzick, 101 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $975. E. (9) $772.45. 


A. L. D. Tharp, Jr., Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America, 1660 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Clark W. Thompson, Tenneco Inc., 402 
Solar Building, 1000 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Tenneco Inc., Post Office Box 2511, Hous- 
ton, Tex, 

A. Wiliam D. Thompson, Industry-Gov- 
ernment Relations, GMC, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corporation, 3044 West 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,994.28. 


A. E. Linwood Tipton, 1055 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. International Association of Ice Cream 


Mfrs. & Milk Industry Foundation, 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 
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A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,519. 

A. H. Willis Tobler, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,800. E. (9) $135.63. 
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A. David R. Toll, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1140 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $580. E. (9) $546.78. 


A. John P, Tracey, American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $50. 


A, Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $61.13. 


A, Matt Triggs, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,406. E. (9) $55.80. 


A. Bernard H. Trimble, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $5,250. E. (9) $22.90. 

A. James R. Turnbull. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $278.43. 


A. Richard F. Turney, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
835 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $287. 

A. John D. Tyson. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $456. E. (9) $146.68. 


A. United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $11,076.25. 


A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
66 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E, (9) $2,319.53. 

A. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $794,402.97. E. (9) $65,012.57. 


A. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,938.22. E. (9) $1,938.22. 


A. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $23,319.20. 

A. United States Savings and Loan League, 
111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $36,480.49. 

A. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,894.63. 


A. John A. Vance, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


D. (6) $2,152.50. E. (9) $924.29. 
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A. Ted Van Dyk Associates, Inc., 1224 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Hertz Corp., 660 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $165.98. 

A, Mrs. Lois W. Van Valkenburgh, 1673 
Preston Road, Alexandria, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Venable, Baetjer & Howard, 1800 Mer- 
cantile Bank & Trust Building, 2 Hopkins 
Plaza, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Maryland State Fair and Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 

E. (9) $61.07. 

A. Richard E. Vernor, American Life Con- 
vention, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,330. E. (9) $117. 

A. Mr. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $115. 

A. Donn L Waage, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C 

B. Association of Registered Bank, Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $120. E. (9) $57.75. 


A. E. R. Wagner, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries, 888 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $207.69. E. (9) $23.03. 

A. Jack A. Waller, International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,375. 

A. Thomas G. Walters, National Association 
of Retired Federal Employees, 1909 Q Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Fed- 
eral Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,884.80. E. (9) $2,235.20. 


A. William A. Walton, 800 Merchants Na- 
tional Bank Building, Eighth and Jackson 
Streets, Topeka, Kans. 

B. Kansas Railroad Committee, 800 Mer- 
chants National Bank Building, Eighth and 
Jackson Streets, Topeka, Kans. 

E. (9) $350. 

A. Alan M. Warren, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Delaware 
corporation), Post Office Box 2180, Houston, 
Tex. 

E. (9) $127.66. 

A. Washington Consulting Service, 1435 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Occupational Therapy Asso- 
ciation, 251 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $340. 


A. Washington Consulting Service, 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago, 401 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $850. 
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A. Washington Research Project Action 
Council, 1823 Jefferson Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D (6) $7,500. E. (9) $2,518.26. 

A. E. Jerome Webster, Jr., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $8,769.20. 

A. Dr. Frank J. Welch, 3724 Manor Road, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Terrell M. Wertz, National Legislative 
Commission, The American Legion, 1608 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,495. E. (9) $97.40. 

A. Westbay Associates, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 848, Nogales, Ariz. 

B. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 848, Nogales, Ariz. 

E. (9) $500. 

A. Western Railroad Association, 224 Union 
Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Clyde A. Wheeler, Jr., Federal Bar Build- 
ing, West, 1819 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Sun Oil Co., 1608 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $1,575. 

A. John L. Wheeler, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Wheeler, Van Sickle, Day & Anderson, 25 
West Main Street, Madison, Wis. 

B. Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 770 North Water 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

D. (6) $176. E. (9) $26.44. 

A. Ed White, Western Railroad Associa- 
tion, 280 Union Station Building, Chicago, 
Ill. 

B. Western Railroad Association, 224 Union 
Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. John S. White, Marathon Oil Co., 420 
Cafritz Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Marathon Oll Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $227.24. 

A. Robert L. White, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

A. Douglas Whitlock II, 910 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) not in excess of $500. E (9) not in 
excess of $150. 
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A. Leonard M. Wickliffe, Eleventh and L 
Building, Sacramento, Calif. 
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B. California Railroad Association, Eley- 
enth and L Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,499.62. E. (9) $7,092.51. 

A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Courier Corp., 2 Nevada Drive, 
Lake Success, N.Y. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
860 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $532.06. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Fort Washakie, 
Wyo. 

E. (9) $118.02. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Data Processing Service 
Organizations, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $52.41. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

E. (9) $11.82. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. College Placement Council, Inc., 65 East 
Elizabeth Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 

E. (9) $15.70, 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Computer Time Sharing Services Sec- 
tion of The Association of Data Processing 
Service Organizations, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $93.29. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $306.59, 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Crow Creek Sioux Tribe, Pierre Agency, 
Pierre, S. Dak. 

E. (9) $4.32. 

A, Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Estate of Albert W. Small, care of Mrs. 
Albert W. Small, 5803 Green Tree Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

E. (9) $3.90. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Hoopa Valley Tribe, Post Office Box 
817, Hoopa, Calif. 

E. (9) $17.63. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of American Indians, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $79.11. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, Taholah, 
ash 


E. (9) $53.81. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, New Town, N. Dak, 

E. (9) $130.71. 


A. Francis G. Williams. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. J. D, Williams, Wiliams & Jensen, 1130 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Utilities Corp., 1500 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. J. D. Williams, Williams & Jensen, 1130 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council for Health Care Serv- 
ices, 363 N Street SW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John C. Williamson, Realtors’ Washing- 
ton Committee of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, 1800 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 155 E. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $167. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $720. E. (9) $4. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,836. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

B, Jonathan Development Corporation, 
Post Office Box 68, Chaska, Minn. 

D. (6) $480. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., 23 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Oil Investment Institute, One Green- 
wich Plaza, Greenwich, Conn. 

A. W. E. Wilson, 623 Ockley Drive, Shreve- 
port, La. 

B. Pennzoil United, Inc., 900 Southwest 
Tower, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $83.75. 


A. R. J. Winchester, 900 Southwest Tower, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Pennzoil United, Inc., 900 Southwest 
Tower, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $ 341.89. 


A. Richard F. Witherall, Colorado Rall- 
road Association, 702 Majestic Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $725. E. (9) $1,825. 


A. Peter L. Wolff, 1 Dupont Circle NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 
1 Dupont Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Nathan T. Wolkomir, 1737 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $6,705.60. E. (9) $877.02. 


A. Women’s 
Peace and Freedom, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $30,425.84. E. (9) $10,233.76. 


International League for 
1 North 13th Street, 


A. William E. Woods, 440 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $150. 

A. Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tiger Line, Inc., Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Signal Companies, Inc., 1010 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Perry W. Woofter, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $309. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Associacion, Nacional De Cultivadores 
De Cana De Azucar, P.B. 4448, Cali, Colombia. 
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A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Association of Motion Picture & Tele- 
vision Producers, 8480 Beverly Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $50. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. City of Palm Springs, 3200 Tahquitz- 
McCallum Way, Palm Springs, Calif. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Copyright Owners Negotiating Commit- 
tee, c/o Phillips, Nizer, Benjamin, Krim & 
Ballon, 477 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Paul, Weiss, Goldberg, Rifkind, Whar- 
ton & Garrison, 345 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Unionamerica, Inc., 435 S. Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. First National City Bank, 399 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $200. E. (9) $90.49. 


A. Kenneth Young, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,412.50. E. (9) $369.04. 

A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Charge Account Bankers Association, 
1775 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $225. 

A. Albert H. Zinkand, Getty Oil Co., Man- 
ager Washington Office, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Getty Oil Co. 

A. John L. Zorack, Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $411.01. 


A. Charles O. Zuver, The American Bankers 
Association, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $271.35. 


*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 


Report Form. 


The following reports for the fourth calendar quarter of 1971 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter: 


A. Actors’ Equity Association, 165 West 
46th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,500. 

A. Clarence G. Adamy, National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, 1725 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,833.33. E. (9) $6,212.16. 

A. Paul W. Airey, Air Force Sergeants As- 
sociation Inc., 4517 Sunset Drive, Panama 
City, Fla. 

B. Air Porce Sergeants Association, Inc., 
1501 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Frederick K. Alderson, 40 Fort Williams 
Parkway, Alexandria, Va. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arlington, 
Va. 

D. (6) $1,800. 


A. Nicholas E. Allen and Merrill Armour, 
444 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Tl. 

D. (6) $787.50. E. (9) $110.29. 


A. American Cancer Society, 219 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $7,325.83. 

A. American Civil Liberties Union, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,043.99. E. (9) $6,043.99. 


A. The American College of Radiology, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $2,641.14. E. (9) $2,641.14. 


A. American Education Lobby, Inc., 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $131.35. E. (9) $339.17. 


A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $27,292.06. E. (9) $27,292.06. 

A. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,898.29. 

A. American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A, American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Taxpayers Association, 326 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Erma Angevine, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washintgon, D.C. 

B. Consumer Federation of America, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washintgon, D.C. 

D. (6) $800. 


A. Robert E. Ansheles, Suite 718, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. CITC Industries, Inc., 1 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $925. E. (9) $778.68. 


A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Conwood Corp., 701 North Main Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,920. E. (9) $31.24. 

A. Australian Trade Council, Inc., 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $7,425. 
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A. Gary D. Avery, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $120. E. (9) $45. 


A. Charles W. Bailey, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Emil F. Baker, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 ist Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of the 
United States and Canada, 4929 Main Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,600. 


A. Robert W. Barrie, 8012 Cindy Lane, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. General Electric Co., 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $782. E. (9) $343. 

A. David S. Barrows, 214 Century Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Association of Oregon and California 
Land Grant Counties, Douglas County Court 
House, Roseburg, Oreg. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Ross Bass Associates, 4000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Record Industry Association of America, 
1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. Davis M. Batson, Ethyl Corp., 611 Madi- 
son Building, 1155 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Ethyl Corp., 611 Madison Office Buildng, 
1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,050. 
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A. Donald S. Beattie, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Congress of Railway Unions, 400 Pirst 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Daniel S. Bedell, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerespace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers, 8000 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $1,084.13. E. (9) $251.69. 

A. John H. Beidler, 1000 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Community Affairs, 1000 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $251.81. 

A. Max N. Berry, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Austrian Trade Delegate in the 
United States, 845 Third Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $202.52. 


A. Max N. Berry, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Meat Products Group, American Import- 
ers Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,155.15. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Federation 
of Trades and Labor Unions, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,490. E. (9) $262.05. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 1140 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Transamerica Corp., Occidental Center, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $21.13. 


A. John L. Blake, 260 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. O. B. Blankenship, Communications 
Workers of America, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5,010.94. 


A. J. Wiley Bowers, Pioneer Building, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Asso- 
ciation, Pioneer Building, Chattanooga, Tenn, 

A. Cyril F. Brickfield, American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons, National Retired 
Teachers Association, 1225 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E .(9) $275.92. 


A. W. S. Bromley, 605 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 

D. (6) $17,350.46. E. (9) $17,350.46. 

A. C. William Brown, National Association 
of Marine Services, Inc., 11501 Georgia Ave.. 
Silver Spring, Md. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $560. 
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A. Charles H. Brown, National Educational 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of CPA’s, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. W. Warren Buck, Jr., 1835 K Street NW., 
No. 705, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. David A. Bunn, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. The Hearst Corp., 

nue, New York, N.Y. 


959 Eighth Ave- 


A. David A. Bunn, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Parcel Post Association, 1211 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. J. J. Burke, Jr., 40 East Broadway, Butte, 
Mont. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 
Mont. 

E. (9) 16.14. 

A. Donald L. Calvin, New York Stock Ex- 
change, 11 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Albert A. Carretta, 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Work Glove Manufacturers Association, 
1604 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


A. Richard M. Carrigan, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,063.60. E. (1) $46.90. 
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A. Casey, Lane & Mittendorf, 26 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. South African Sugar Association, Post 
Office Box 507, Durban, South Africa. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $4,997.46. 


A. E. Michael Cassady, Water Resources 
Associated, 1130 17th Street NW., Suite 500, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Water Resources Associated, 1180 17th 
Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 

A. J. M. Chambers & Co., Inc., Inc., 2300 
Calvert Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Cordage Institute, 370 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,275. E. (9) $150. 

A. Donald E. Channell, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E (9) $20. 

A. Frank Chelf, Suite 303, Congressional 
Plaza Building 220 C Street SE., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Conwood Corp., 701 North Main Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,800. 


1705 DeSales 


A. Hal M. Christensen, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Dental Association, 1750 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A, Albert T. Church, Jr., American In- 
stitute of Merchant Shipping, 1120 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $47.50. E. (9) $4.27. 

A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 712 Dupont Circle Building, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $7,098. E. (9) $8,115.12. 

A. Joseph S. Clark, World Federalists, 
U.S.A. Inc., 2029 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $766.69. 

A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, Post Office Box 13125, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Carl A. S. Coan, Jr., 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C 

D. (6) $5,156.25. E. (9) $239.31. 


A. David Cohen, Committee for Community 
Affairs, 1000 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

D. (6) $593.97. 

A. College of American Pathologists, 230 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, NDI. 

E. (9) $4208.33. 

A. James F. Collins, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Iron & Steel Institute, 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $125. 

A. Committee for Community Affairs, 1000 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,684.36. E. (9) $965.23. 


A. Committee of Foreign-Owned Banks, 
Shaw, Pittman, Potts, Trowbridge & Madden, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,600. E. (9) $6,438.78. 

A. Congress of Railway Unions, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Congress of Railway Unions, 

D. (6) $3665.51. E. (9) $3248.49. 


A. Robert J. Conner, Jr., 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Aye- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $265. 

A. Conwood Corp., 701 North Main Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

E. (9) $3,751.24. 

A. Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $2,305. 


A, Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Paul L. Courtney, 1725 K Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $300. 


A. William Kay Dalnes, 1156 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $89.79. 


A, Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Importers Association, Textile 
and Apparel Group, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $597.19. 
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A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Chemical Fibres 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Association, 


A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Japan Woolen & Linen Textiles Export- 
ers Association, Osaka, Japan. 


A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Vorort des schweizerischen Handels-und 
Industrie-Vereins, Zurich, Switzerland. 

D. (6) $12,000. E. (9) $167.44. 

A. Richard C. Darling, 1156 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J. C. Penney Company Inc., 1301 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $1250. E. (9) $268.01. 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit System, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 


723 Washington 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Guild of Prescription Opticians, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Export 
Agency Division, New Delhi, India. 


A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 

723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
D. (6) $8,000. 


A. DeHart & Broide, Inc., 1150 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Publicker Industries, Inc., 1429 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,500. E, (9) $99.80. 

A. Vincent A. Demo, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. New York Committee of International 
Committee of Passenger Lines, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,250. 

A. Ray Denison, Legislative Representative, 
AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,635. E. (9) $324.03. 


A. Leslie K. Dennis, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline & Steamship Clerks, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 

D. (6) $661.80. E. (9) $204.10. 


A. Ralph B. Dewey, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,212.50. E. (9) $1,936.06. 
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A. Edison W. Dick, Attorney, 618 Southern 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $560. 

A. Evelyn Dubrow, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, 1710 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,445. E. (9) $2,473.87. 

A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, 734 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $39.23. E. (9) $46.55. 

A. Dorothy A. Ellsworth, Brotherhood of 
Railway, Airline & Steamship Clerks, 400 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 


D. (6) $4,518. E. (9) $994.50. 


A. Joseph T. Elvove, Post Office Box 339, 
Savannah, Ga. 

B. Savannah Foods & Industries, Inc., 
Savannah Sugar Refining Corp., Post Office 
Box 339, Savannah, Ga. 

A. Alfred S. Ercolano, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coliege of American Pathologists, 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,781.25. E. (9) $58.65. 

A. Ethyl Corporation, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,050. 

A. Clinton M. Fair, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D: (6) $5,635. 

A. Thomas F. Field, 2369 North Taylor 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

B. Taxation with Representation, 
North Taylor Street, Arlington, Va. 


2369 


A. Mello G. Fish, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $665.02. E. (9) $171.93. 

A. David H. Foerster, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,202. E. (9) $63.07. 
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A. Owen V. Frisby, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $1,545.30. 

A. Paula Frohman, 2301 41st Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Zero Population Growth, 330 Second 
Street, Los Altos, Calif. 

D. (6) $540. E. (9) $60. 

A. Frosh, Lane and Edson, 1430 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Bullding Man- 
ufacturers, 1701 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $800. 

A. J. Vaughan Gary, 10 S. 10th Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

B. U.S. Coast Guard Selected Reserve As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $960.29. E. (9) $260.29. 


17957 


A. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (9) $2,874.25. 

A. General Aviation Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $862.50. E. (9) $392.50. 


A. Mary Condon Gereau, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,176.25. E. (9) $55.74. 


1201 


A. Walter Gerson, National Association of 
Plumbing, Heating, and Cooling, Contractors, 
1016 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Plumbing, Heat- 
ing, and Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,125. E, (9) $425. 

A. Ernest Giddings, American Association 
of Retired Persons, National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,211. 

A. Jay W. Glasmann, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pepsico, Inc., 500 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $20.82. 


A. Jack Golodner, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Actors’ Equity Association, 165 West 
46th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $310. 


A. W. Lee Gosnell, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $769. E. (9) $837.28. 

A. Donald E. Graham, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washintgon, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,437.76. E. (9) $124.38. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $43.97. 

A. John F. Hall, Director of Government 
and Forestry Affairs, National Forest Prod- 
ucts Association, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $530.03. 

A. Robert N. Hampton, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,463.74. E. (9) $26.86. 

A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 1129 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


17958 


A. Herbert E. Harris II, Australian Trade 
Council, Inc., 1030 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Australian Trade Council, Inc., 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


1030 


A. Lewis B. Hastings, Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Inc., 1619 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc., 320 North Center Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. H. W. Henderson, 908 West Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky. 

B. Kentucky Railroad Association, 
East High Street, Lexington, Ky. 

E. (9) $359.10. 


101 


A. George T. Higgins, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $175. 

A. Teresa B. Hightower, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $120. 


A. Ralph D, Hodges, Jr. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.c. 

A. Howrey, Simon, Baker & Murchison, 
1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Business 
Center Building, Bellevue, Wash. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $1,600. 


A, Howrey, Simon, Baker & Murchison, 1707 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Power Tool Institute, Inc., 604 Davis 
Street, Evanston, Il. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $532.40, 


A. Peter W. Hughes, American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons, National Retired 
Teachers Association, 1225 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Persons, 
National Retired Teachers Association, 1225 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $321.32, 


A. Robert R, Humphreys, Air Transport As- 
sociation of America, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C, 
D. (6) $320. E. (9) $23.90. 


A. Bernard J. Imming, United Fresh Fruit 
& Vegetable Association, 777 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $312.50. E. (9) $13.55. 


A. Ina Corp., 1066 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A. International Brotherhood of Painters 
& Allied Trades, 217 North Sixth Street, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

D. (6) $15,096.59. E. (9) $22,427.57. 


A. Walter K. Jaenicke, National Forest 
Products Association, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $330. 
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A. Mr. Elmer A. Jones, consultant, 1145 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $750. E. (9) $471.29. 


A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Suite 1110, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Suite 1110, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $275. 


A. Cornelius B. Kennedy, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $412.50. E. (9) $12.60. 


A. James J. Kennedy, Jr., Brotherhood of 
Railway, Airline & Steamship Clerks, 400 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 

D. (6) $4,411.20. E. (9) $1,638.10. 


A. Kominers, Fort, Schlefer & Boyer, Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,700. E. (9) $721.80. 


A. Leonard Lee Lane, 2401 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Zero Population Growth, 380 Second, 
Los Altos, Calif. 

E. (9) $40. 


A, Walter Lang, 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $196.80. E. (9) $247.33. 

A. Reed E. Larson, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. x 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. League for Economic Assistance and 
Development, Inc., 390 Plandome Road, 
Manhasset, N.Y. 

D. (6) $922.63. E, (9) $922.63. 


A. Donald Lerch & Co., Inc., 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Asahi Chemical Industry Co., Ltd., Hi- 
biya-Mitsui Building 12, 1-Chome Yuraku- 
Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


A. Donald Lerch & Co., Inc., 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemical Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Donald Lerch & Co., Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Chemical Co., 2401 Crow Canyon 
Road, San Ramon, Calif. 


A. Liberty Lobby, Inc., 100 3d Street SE., 
Washington, D.O. 
D. (6) $22,636.92. E. (9) $16,269.78. 


A. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 4750 
North Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


A. John M. Lumley, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,160. E. (9) $222.39. 


A. John R. MacKenzie, Automobile Manu- 
facturer’s Association Inc., 1619 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Automobile Manufacturer's Association 
Inc., 320 North Center Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. John L. McConnell, New York Stock 
Exchange, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $325. 


A. William C. McCamant, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $300. 


A. Wiliam G. McFadzean, Apostle Islands 
Residents Committee, 430 Baker Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,525.28. E. (9) $942.28. 

A, Stanley J. McFarland, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,416.57. E. (9) $189.72. 


A. Joseph B. McGrath, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,698.75. E. (9) $834.45, 

A. F. Howard McGuigan, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,635. E. (9) $407.56. 


A. Peter E. McGuire, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Airline & Steamship Clerks, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6800 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,808. E. (9) $1,295.10. 


A, William H. McLin, National Education 
Association—New England Office, 20 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, Mass. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $529.38. E. (9) $75. 

A. Ben J. Man, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 


‘Indiana Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,469.60. E. (9) $512.79. 


A. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Edwin E. Marsh, 600 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandell Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $3,949.68. E. (9) $411.18. 


A. Albert E. May, American Institute of 
Merchant Shipping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $577.50. E. (9) $40.02. 


A. George G. Mead, Congressional Relations, 
128 C Street NE., Washingon, D.C. 

B. The American Society of Radiologic 
Technologists, 645 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Tl. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $459. 


A. George G. Mead, 
Washington, D.C. 


128 C Street NE., 


June 3, 1971 


B. The National Association of Theatre 
Owners, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,202.48. 

A. Mr. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,635. 


A. Clinton R. Miller, 121 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Health Federation, 211 West 
Colorado Boulevard, Monrovia, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $1,520. 

A. Joseph L. Miller, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,800. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Lester F. Miller, National Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $270. E. (9) $12. 

A. Clarence Mitchell, Washington Bureau, 
NAACP, 422 First Street SE., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. John G. Mohay, The National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association, 734 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 734 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. John Morgan, Communications Work- 
ers of America, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $519.88. 

A. Kenneth D. Naden, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, 1128 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,562.51. E. (9) $70.96. 

A. National Associated Businessmen, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,124.86. E. (9) $1,542.42. 

A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $13.911.65. E. (9) $14,151.07 

A. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington D.C. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $1,100. 

A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $28,944.65. E. $28,742.26, 


A. National Association of Single Tax- 
payers, 1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $718.74. 


A. National Association of Social Workers, 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,500, E. (9) $1,500. 


A. National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, 251 East Chicago Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $7,450. E. (9) $10,000. 


A. National Council of Agricultural Em- 
ployers, 620 Southern Building, Washington, 
Cc 


"D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $12,098. 
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A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 Twentieth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $24,596.43. E. (9) $20,563.20. 

A. National Cystic Fibrosis Research Foun- 
dation, 202 East 44th Street, New York City. 

E. (9) $2,000. 


A. Government Relations and Citizenship, 
National Education Association, 1201, 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $25,146.96. 


1201 


A. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York N.Y. 
A. National Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Womens Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington. D.C. 
D. (6) $57,122. E. (9) $3,740.05. 


A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $8,856.02, E. (9) $13,968.10. 


A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 2120 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

(9) $91.51. 

A. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 734 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,798.99. E. (9) $1,968.51. 

A. National Right to Work Committee, 1900 
L. Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,084.61. E. (9) $1,084.61, 

A. National Rural Housing Coalition, Du- 
pont Circle Building, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $599. E. (9) $832.98. 

A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,106. E. (9) $3,337. 


A. National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc., 112 
East 19th Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $3,140. E. (9) $7,186.19. 


A. National Tax Equality Association, Inc., 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,001.68. E. (9) $1,950.89. 

A. National Taxpayers Union, 415 Second 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,714.94. E. (9) $1,701. 


A. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
D. (6) $20,193. E. (9) $5,612.63. 


A. Sarah H. Newman, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. 


A. Stanley D. Noble, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 8.North 
Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 

E. (9) $1,185. 


17959 


A, Daniel J. O'Callaghan, The National 
Independent Meat Packers Association, 734 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 734 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $218.75. 

A. Richard T. O'Connell, National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,463.74. E. (9) $20.06. 

A. Kenneth G. Olson, Mountain Road, R.D. 
1, Stowe, Vt. 

B. American Importers Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $56.22. 

A. Michael S. Olson, 501 Raleigh Building, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

B. Carolinas Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, Inc., Post Office Box 2056, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


A. Roy W. Olson, Organization of Profes- 
sional Employees of U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of USDA, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, 


.C. 
D. (6) $493.75. E. (9) $25. 


A. Claude E. Olmstead, National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association, 1750 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $270. E. (9) $15. 

A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S, Department of Agriculture, 1341 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4218. E. (9) $1,199.30. 


A. Lew M. Paramore, Water Resources As- 
sociated, Post Office Box 1310, Town House, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Water Resources Associated, 1130 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Judith E. Park, National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees, 1909 Q Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,865.75. E. (9) $303.26. 


A. Perry S. Patterson, 1776 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Automatic Phonograph Manufacturers 


A. Paul, Weiss, Goldberg, Rifkind, Wharton 
& Garrison, 345 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Alaska Federation of Natives, Anchorage, 
Alaska 

E. (9) $1,342.64. 

A. Mr. Lynn C. Paulson, National Inde- 
pendent Dairles Association, 2120 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 2120 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $62.45. 

A. Pepper, Hamilton & Sheetz, 1629 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A. A. Harold Peterson, 715 Cargill Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. National R.E.A. Telephone Association, 
715 Cargill Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,150.85. 
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A. Kenneth Peterson, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,926.25. E. (9) $69.14. 


A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, Washington Bureau 
NAACP, 422 First Street SE., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Carl Pope, 1340 Vermont NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Zero Population Growth, 320 Second 
Street, Los Altos, Calif. 

D. (6) $540. E. (9) $60. 

A. Power Tool Institute, Inc., 604 Davis 
Street, Evanston, Ill. 

D. (6) $532.40. (9) $532.40. 

A. H. P. Pressler, attorney, 1122 Southwest 
Tower, Houston, Tex. 

B. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,580. E. (9) $940.98. 

A. Jerry C. Pritchett, 1414 30th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mechanical Contractors Association of 
America, 5530 Wisconsin Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 

A. Arthur Lee Quinn, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hambro American Bank & Trust Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cancer Society, New York, 
N.Y., et al. 

D. (6) $23,749.98. E. (9) $11,697.87. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Atkins, Kroll & Co., Ltd., 417 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Sea-Land Service, Inc., Post Office Box 
1050, Elizabeth, N.J. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Alan T. Rains, United Fresh Fruit & 
Vegetable Association, 777 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $52.66. 

A. Rial M. Rainwater, National Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $270. E. (9) $10.50. 

A. Recording Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,785. E. (9) $14,752.26. 


A. John T. Reggitts, Jr., Rural Delivery 2, 
Boonton Avenue, Boonton, N.J. 


A, John A. Reilly, Esq., Kenyon & Kenyon, 
Reilly, Carr & Chapin, 59 Maiden Lane, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Estate of Bert N. Adams, et al. 

E. (9) $25. 

A. W. W. Renfroe, Kentucky Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 101 East High Street, Lexington, Ky. 

E. (9) $492.94. 
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A. Darrell G. Renstrom, National Education 
Association, 5200 South Quebec Street, Engle- 
wood, Colo. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $529.38. E. (9) $100. 


A. Research To Prevent Blindness, Inc., 598 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

E. (9) $3,000. 

A. Ronald E. Resh, 1300 Wyatt Building 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Wyatt and Saltzstein, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. James J. Reynolds, American Institute 
of Merchant Shipping, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Marchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $354. 

A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

B. Louisiana Railroads, 335 Austin Street, 
Gogalusa, La. 

A. Mark Richardson, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Footwear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $270. E. (9) $250. 


A. James W. Riddell, 723 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
B. The Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


A. James W. Riddell, Attorney, 723 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Volume Footwear Retailers of America, 
51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. John Riley, 1625 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $628.12. E. (9) $41.36. 

A. John P. Roche, 150 E. 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
E. 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $210. 


A. Nathaniel H. Rogg, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Home Builders 


of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,965. E. (9) $216.48. 


1625 L Street NW., 


A. William E. Rollow, Esq., 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. National Skeet Shooting Association. 


A. Royall, Koegel & Wells, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Deltona Corp., 3250 SW. 3d Aye- 
nue, Miami, Fla. 


D. (6) $2,345. E. (9) $34.48. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Business Press, Inc., 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,375. E. (9) $1,875. 

A. Durward Seals, United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $212.50. E. (9) $30.24. 
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A. Clayton A. Seeber, National Education 
Association—Government Relations and 
Citizenship, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,176.25. E. (9) $59.48. 
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A. W. O Senter, 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $340.90, E. (9) $12.37. 


A. Leo Seybold, Air Transport Association 
of America, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $333.18. 

A. Robert L. Shortle, Water Resources As- 
sociated, 1147 International Trade Mart 
Tower, New Orleans, La. 

A. A. Z. Shows, 806 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Avionics Communication Systems, Inc., 
5252 Pert Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 

D. (6) $1,530. E. (9) $3,031.43. 

A. Smathers & Merrigan, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Horse Council, 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $334.61. 

A. Smathers & Merrigan, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,500. E. (9) $305.50. 

A. Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 1709 North 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee on National Re- 
sources, 712 Dupont Circle Building, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,086.45. E. (9) $2,119.02. 

A. Lawrence Speiser, American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, 1424 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Civil Liberties Union, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,043.99. E. (9) $6,043.99. 


A. J. Gilbert Stallings, Esq., 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A. Edward W. Stimpson, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Aviation Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. James F. Sullivan, American Association 
of Retired Persons, National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,225. E. (9) $650. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Credit Co., Post Office Box 4081, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $297.45. 
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A. Monroe Sweetland, NEA, West Coast 
Office, 1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame, 
Calif. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $566.88. E. (9) $100. 
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A, Russell A. Swindell, Post Office Box 2635, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

B. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
Post Office Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 

D. (6) $126. E. (9) $74.83. 

A. Iyan Swift, Communications Workers 
of America, 1925 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,451.39. 


A. Robert F. Sykes, American Association 
of Retired Persons, National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 


NW., Washington, D.C. 

B., American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $79.35. 


A. Taxation with Representation, 2369 
North Taylor Street, Arlington, Va. 
D, (6) $664.45. E. (9) $568.73. 


A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,451. 

A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $6,423.75. E. (9) $4,431.71. 

A, James R. Turnbull. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $212.50. 


A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
66 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,405.93. 

A. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,975.41. E. (9) $1,975.41. 

A. Volume Footwear Retailers of America, 
51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $21.23. 

A. Paul A. Wagner, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers, 8000 East Jefferson Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich, 

D. (6) $676.70. E. (9) $145.85. 

A, Wald, Harkrader, Nicholson, & Ross, 1320 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A. Jack A, Waller, International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,375. 


A. Leonard Warner, Australian Trade 
Council, Inc., 1030 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.c. 

B. Australian Trade Council, Ince., 1030 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. James A, Warren, 5500 Prospect Place, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
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B. REA Express Inc., 219 E. 42d St., New 
York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $450. E. (9) $150. 


A. Fred Wegner, American Association of 
Retired Persons, National Retired Teachers 
Association, 1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Retired Per- 
sons, National Retired Teachers Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Edwin M. Wheeler, The Fertilizer In- 
stitute, 1015 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The Fertilizer Institute, 1015 18th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


A. John ©. White, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
1317 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Courier Corp., 2 Nevada Drive, 
Lake Success, N.Y. 

E. (9) $25.35. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Fort Washakie, 
Wyo. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Data Processing Service 
Organizations, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $151.48. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brigham Young University, 
Utah. 


Provo, 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. College Placement Council, Inc., 65 East 
Elizabeth Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 

E. (9) $24.75. 


1616 H 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Computer Time Sharing Services Sec- 
tion of the Association of Data Processing 
Service Organizations, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $68.65. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont, 

E. (9) $84.85. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Estate of Albert W. Small, c/o Mrs. 
Albert W. Small, 5803 Green Tree Road, Be- 
thesda, Md. 


1616 H 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Hoopa Valley Tribe, Post Office Box 
817, Hoopa, Calif. 

E. (9) $18.33. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of American Indians, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $88.39. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, Taholah, 
Wash. 

E. (9) $17.60. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Taos Pueblo, Taos, N. Mex. 

E. (9) $173.23. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, New Town, N. Dak. 

E. (9) $14.21. 
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A. J. D. Williams, Williams & Jensen, 1130 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council for Health Care Serv- 
ices, 363 N Street SW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $0.40. 

A. J. D. Williams, Williams & Jensen, 1130 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pinkerton Holding Corp., 100 Church 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $21.45. 

A. J. D. Williams, Williams & Jensen, 1130 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Utilities Corp., 1500 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $66.50. 

A. Kenneth Williamson, American Hos- 
pital Association, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $1,658.33, 

A. Burton C. Wood, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Assoclation of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. 
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1625 L Street NW., 


E. (9) $299.06. 


A. William E. Woods, 440 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $150. 

A. Jack Yelverton, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Kenneth Young, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,635. E. (9) $409.59. 


A. Zero Population Growth, 330 Second 
Street, Los Altos, Calif. 

D. (6) $85,000. E. (9) $1,260. 

A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Charge Account Bankers Association, 
1775 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John L. Zerack, Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


"D. (6) $900. E. (9) $298.15. 


A. Nicholas H. Zumas, 1225 19th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. Naticnel Music Publishers Association, 
460 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $350. 
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EMBARGO ON AMPHETAMINES SET 
UP VOLUNTARILY ON LONG 
ISLAND 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1971 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, amphet- 
amines are rapidly become leading drugs 
of abuse in this country. Over 8 billion 
dosage units of amphetamines are esti- 
mated to be produced each year, and half 
of these find their way into the illicit 
market. It is clear that the amphetamines 
have been treated with too little respect 
both by the public and the medical pro- 
fession. There is a dangerous lack of ap- 
preciation for their potential for abuse 
and misuse, and far too little supervision 
and continuing assessment of the patient 
for whom the drug has been prescribed. 
Thousands of prescriptions are made for 
various cases of mild depression such as 
“housewife blues.” In 1970, pharmacists 
filled more than 225 million prescriptions 
for mind-altering drugs, including am- 
phetamines, a 37-percent increase over 
1965. As a result, speed freaks are finding 
it increasingly easy to obtain and abuse 
amphetamines in the search for a new 
high. 

Today’s New York Times printed an 
article on the front page that gives rise 
to some hope for 2 solution to this prob- 
lem. It reports an effort being made by 
physicians and pharmacists in Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, to stop prescribing am- 
phetamines except for the only two legiti- 
mate medical uses—narcolepsy and hy- 
perkinetic behavior among children. 

This voluntary halt to the overpre- 
scription of amphetamines is the kind of 
self-policing by the medical profession 
that we urgently need. State and county 
medical associations across the country 
must follow the lead of these doctors and 
pharmacists in New York, educating and 
disciplining their own members. If medi- 
cal associations will not scrutinize the 
prescription practices of individual phy- 
sicians, then the Federal Government 
must. It is my hope they will do it them- 
selves. 

The article follows: 

EMBARGO ON AMPHETAMINES SET Up VOLUN- 
TARILY ON LONG ISLAND 
(By David A. Andelman) 

HUNTINGTON, L.I., June 1—More than half 
of the licensed physicians and pharmacists 
in the Town of Huntington have agreed vol- 
untarily to stop prescribing and dispensing 
amphetamines except in two “medically re- 
quired instances.” 

In what was described as the first such 
agreement in the country, 153 of the town's 
240 licensed physicians and 27 of the 42 reg- 
istered pharmacists agreed to stop prescrib- 
ing and dispensing amphetamines except in 
the case of narcolepsy and hyperkinesis, two 
diseases for which the drug is the recognized 
treatment. 

Narcolepsy is a disease in which the patient 
is incapable of staying awake and hyper- 
kinesis is an extensive overactivity in small 
children. In both cases, amphetamines are 


the “indicated drug of choice,” or prefer- 
able treatment. 

“To such other actions as drug prevention 
and drug cure must be added drug with- 
drawal,” Dr. Milton Gordon, chairman of 
the Suffolk County Medical Society narcotics 
task force that assisted the Huntington 
Narcotics Guidance Council in implementing 
the program, said at a news conference to- 
da 


y. 

Dr. Gordon said that there had been wide- 
Spread abuse of amphetamines, particularly 
in the treatment of obesity and depression, 
sometimes known as “housewife blues.” 

“There are far better alternative methods 
of treatment of both conditions,” he said, 
“and amphetamines have no place in this 
treatment.” 


REASON FOR PROGRAM 


He said that it was felt by residents of the 
area and the physicians who participated in 
the program that it was “necessary to crack 
the drug sequence for all members of the 
community—that euphoria is possible in 
America today without the use of drugs.” 

Dr. Melville Rosen, past president of the 
Suffolk County Medical Society, told the news 
conference that the 153 physicians who 
agreed to the embargo represent “nearly 90 
percent of those physicians in the township 
who might regularly prescribe ampheta- 
mines,” 

Those who did not return the pledge state- 
ments, he said, generally through oversight, 
consisted largely of specialists such as anes- 
thesiologists and dermatologists who would 
not normally prescribe the drugs. 

Nine refused to sign the pledge, saying 
that they wished to “retain the freedom to 
judge each patient individually and pre- 
scribe the drug indicated,” as one dissent- 
ing physician wrote. 

An official of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation said that the only other case on rec- 
ord of a similar embargo was a resolution 
passed last December by the Utah State 
Medical Association recommending that 
“physicians be asked to refrain from pre- 
scribing amphetamines or similar drugs for 
the treatment of obesity.” 


AMA ACTION POSSIBLE 


An A.M.A. spokesman said that his group 
had taken no official stand on the merits of 
a voluntary embargo but that the issue might 
be raised at the annual meeting of the House 
of Delegates of the A.M.A. later this month. 

“On the one hand, people here say that 
any drug, even if it has a limited value, 
should be available to licensed physicians,” 
the spokesman said in a telephone interview 
from Chicago. “On the other hand, physi- 
cians should continue to re-evaluate and re- 
examine their need for such drugs.” 

A spokesman for the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration said in Washington 
that his agency had “no comment” on the 
Huntington plan, since it did not wish to 
become involved in the question of what 
drugs physicians could or could not prescribe. 


SEEKS STATEWIDE EMBARGO 


“The effect of this embargo will be favor- 
able for the physician as well as the pa- 
tient,” said Dr. Rosen, “Too often, we, the 
physician, have taken the easy way out in 
cases of obesity or depression. We have caid, 
‘Here is a pill,’ when we should have sat down 
with the patient and gotten to the root of 
the problem.” 

Officials of the sponsoring Drug Council 
said they hoped to extend the pledge to all 
physicians in Suffolk County and to contact 
all 300 other drug councils in the state to 
gain a statewide embargo. 

“By example we hope also eventually to 


make this a nationwide movement,” said 
Arthur Goldstein, chairman of the Narcotics 
Council. “This is a nationwide problem, al- 
though we certainly must start locally.” 

He said the number of users of ampheta- 
minees in Huntington or in the county was 
not known since prescriptions are often cir- 
culated to many individuals other than the 
one to whom they were issued. He added, 
however, that 40 amphetamine pills for each 
man, woman and child in the country were 
produced by legitimate drug companies each 
year. 

Last Wednesday the Justice Department 
took the first steps toward placing a produc- 
tion quota on amphetamines by drug com- 
panies. 

“But these quotas will be set on the basis 
of how much is actually prescribed by legiti- 
mate physicians,” Mr. Goldstein said. “Vol- 
untary programs will cut down the base they 
use in determining production and will fur- 
ther limit the supply available. 

“If we want to convince our children not 
to use drugs,” he said, “then we must be pre- 
pared to set an example and show that we 
adults are not dependent on them for our 
everyday existence.” 


TAX REVOLT GAINING STEAM 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1971 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, John Weber, 
publisher of the Murray County Herald, 
recently devoted an editorial to the revolt 
against taxes that has been sweeping 
across our State of Minnesota. Mr. Weber 
is not exaggerating, and his warning has 
applicability to those who control the 
Federal purse as well as those in charge 
of State spending. I include his editorial 
at this point in my remarks: 

Tax REVOLT No LONGER Just A POSSIBILITY 

Anyone—lawmaker, taxpayer, property 
owner, newsman or housewlfe—who thinks 
stories of a tax revolt in this state are being 
exaggerated by the media had better start 
looking at the state of the state from a more 
realistic angle. A state-wide demand is ob- 
vious, calling for a ceiling on real estate tax 
levies and a limit on spending at every level— 
state, municipal, township and school dis- 
trict. 

Never in our time has such public interest 
been so apparent. Tax meetings, with no 
formal program, draw a full house no matter 
when or where they are held. The property 
owners, in short, have had it. 

Charles Stone, Executive Director of the 
Minnesota Taxpayers Association, recently 
said that the taxpayers sentiment is coming 
through “loud and clear” to members of the 
legislature, Unfortunately it doesn’t seem to 
be coming through quite as distinctly to 
Gov. Wendell Anderson. 

Stone analyzes the situation as‘a state- 
wide feeling that taxes across the board are 
high enough or too high at present levels. 
Additional increases will not be accepted. The 
public feeling seems to be that tax levy 
limitations should be imposed on counties, 
cities, villages, school districts and the state 
itself. 

The Herald is in complete accord with this 
position. Farmers and small businessmen in 
our area can no longer afford to watch the 
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cost of government continue to spiral at their 
expense. Public interest in this problem has 
been made quite clear through the attend- 
ance of capacity crowd’ at meetings through- 
out the state, including the one in Slayton 
Monday night. 

One main hope is that the problem can be 
resolved through legislative action, and not 
through a “tax strike.” Withholding of tax 
money should not be necessary if the people 
in public office are responsive to the moods 
of the voters who put them there, 

Apparently the least understanding of the 
echelon in state administration is the gov- 
ernor himself. He’s the gentleman who 
promised us lower taxes in September and 
came up with a budget calling for an increase 
of about $700 million in January. 

The state treasury isn’t a bottomless well. 
Money, unfortunately, doesn’t grow on trees. 
And the taxpaying public isn’t dumb enough 
to believe that anyone can boost a budget 
that much without a lot of little people being 
bitten in their bankbook. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CRISIS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to refocus the attention of my col- 
leagues on the events relating to the in- 
ternational monetary crisis that occurred 
earlier this month. The fundamental 
problems that gave rise to the initial 
monetary crisis have been in the making 
for a number of years. More events and 
changes will undoubtedly occur in the 
rapid pace of world affairs. 

I am submitting a letter from Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Meagher, a teacher from Walnut 
Creek, Calif. Mr. Meagher has been 
acutely observing the international 
monetary system for a number of years, 
especially as it relates to the dollar econ- 
omy here in the United States. Mr. 
Meagher outlines some of the causal fac- 
tors that gave rise to the present situa- 
tion, he also offers some commonsense 
suggestions that would in his opinion, 
substantially diminish the major stress 
factors on the U.S. dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this 
House can utilize, as guide points, the 
fundamental ideas expressed in this let- 
ter to strengthen the American dollar 
and improve the Nation’s welfare: 

WALNUT CREEK, CALIF., 
May 6, 1971. 
Hon. Jerome R. WALDIE, 
U.S. House Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WALDIE: The United 
States, and its taxpayers, and the U.S. Treas- 
ury, have been facing continual times of 
gold drain loss, and continuous assaults on 
the price and the value of the U.S. dollar 
(i.e. Charles De Gaulle). since the days of 
the then President Johnson and before. 

The prime objective, as indicated by the 


German mark versus the U.S. dollar versus 
the U.S. dollar being allowed to free-float, is 
on the part of self-interested speculators to 
make a quick buck on the fact that the U.S. 
dollar is In surplus supply in Europe, and 
the U.S. dollar is thus in a very weakened 
condition in Europe. 

There are many dollar and gold speculators 
throughout the world that would like to see 
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the U.S. be forced into increasing the world 
price of gold upwards from the U.S, official 
rate of $35 per ounce. This act would in 
effect devalue or reduce the worth of the 
U.S. dollar, and reduce the value of every 
dollar a U.S. worker takes home; not to men- 
tion the monetary effect upon those persons 
attempting to live on fixed incomes or pen- 
sions. 

The secondary results of any U.S. devalua- 
tion of its currency would be to raise the 
price of all U.S. exports into a very hotly 
competitive world market place. 

The third effect of a U.S. devaluation of 
its currency would be to increase the U.S. 
inflation rate. 

The best economic policy for the U.S. 
seems to allow Germany, Japan, and other 
countries, to either continue a free-floating, 
day-to-day fluctuation of the currency to 
the U.S. dollar, or to allow Germany and 
other nations to revalue their currency up- 
wards in relation to the U.S. dollar. 

German revaluation of their mark means 
fewer German marks for each U.S. dollar. 
This in turn will force Germany to raise the 
prices of their exported products to other 
countries, which will be more competitive 
with U.S. world exports. For example, during 
the last several years German and Japanese 
steel and steel products have been cheaper 
to import and sell in the U.S. than the same 
U.S. steel products. Also, Volkswagons and 
Toyotas have cut into the U.S. auto pro- 
ducers domestic car market. 

During previous years, during stressful 
times of U.S. dollar attack, I have thor- 
oughly believed, but never stated to any 
U.S. politician, having political power and 
leverage, that the U.S. should cut its U.S. 
military forces, bases and dependents in 
both Germany and Japan by half the first 
year and then phase this down to one quar- 
ter or so the second year. Both Germany and 
Japan have received huge, generous tax- 
payer monies in the form of both economic 
and military aid and support since the end 
of World War II. Both Germany and Japan 
do not need U.S. economic aid from the U.S. 
because both nations are becoming affluent 
countries, with a greater rate of economic 
progress per year than that of the U.S. home 
economy. Germany and Japan have had, and 
still have, huge U.S. Army, Air Force, and 
Naval Bases constructed with U.S. taxpayers 
dollars. These bases are stocked with costly 
U.S. military hardware, have large native, 
civilian payrolls paid by U.S. money, and 
all are maintained by the U.S. tax dollars of 
U.S. taxpayers. It is high time indeed, that 
both Germany and Japan start putting up 
at least a matching amount of their own 
taxpayers money to just support half-way 
the amount of money that the U.S. has 
already spent, and is presently spending in 
giving U.S. military support, (and U.S. mili- 
tary men’s lives in any future conflict), to 
both these countries against any nation 
which would attack either of them. 

Let me point out here that I am not a 
Pacifist, although I believe in peace 100%; 
nor am I against the U.S. military complex, 
since the best U.S. defense is a strong offen- 
sive force at all times; nor am I an Isola- 
tionist, since the U.S. does need S.A.C. and 
Naval bases. 

German revaluation of its mark (fewer 
German marks for each U.S. dollar) will 
force Germany (ditto Japan or any other 
country) to raise the prices of their ex- 
ported products to other countries, and 
their prices on manufactured goods will 
then be more competitive with U.S. manu- 
factured world exports. For example, dur- 
ing the last several years Germany and 
Japan have been winning the economic war 
in a war they probably never could have 
by winning World War II. 

Let’s face the nitty gritty that the U.S. 
has not only rebuilt our defeated World War 
II enemies of Germany, Japan and Italy, but 
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that the U.S. rebuilt these countries through 
the Marshall Plan by General George Mar- 
shall and Harry Truman. Through the Mar- 
shall Plan these countries obtained U.S. tax- 
payer dollars to plan, build and begin opera- 
tion of better and more modern industrial 
plants than those existing in the U.S. at that 
time. For example, Armco Steel Co. in Mid- 
dletown, Ohio sent engineers to both Ger- 
many and Italy to suprevise the planning 
and building of more modern and efficient 
continuous rolling strip steel mills than those 
in the U.S. These same foreign steel plants 
then turned around, and competitively un- 
dersold U.S. produced steel; thus invading 
the U.S. domestic steel market. This manu- 
facturing reality was accomplished not only 
by more modern, efficient foreign steel plants, 
but also by cheaper labor costs in Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. This has been a detriment 
not only to U.S. steel plant sales and prod- 
ucts, but also to the U.S. hard hat steel plant 
worker. The U.S. steel plant worker found 
out that he worked less time and therefore 
earned less money in wages due to more and 
more steel imports from Germany and Japan 
entering into the U.S. at less cost that U.S. 
steel and steel product costs and prices (for- 
eign steel cost less in the U.S. even despite 
the costs of loading, shipping across the At- 
lantic or the Pacific, and unloading and dis- 
tribution to steel users in the U.S.). 

As a teacher, and armchair traveler 
throughout the world, I often speculate on 
the thousands, if not millions of U.S. tax- 
payers dollars spent by the U.S. military 
establishment in Germany, Japan, Spain and 
other countries; let alone the cost of seryice- 
men and their dependents in those countries. 

Furthermore, just think of the U.S. tax- 
payer dollars spent monthly in Germany, 
Spain, Japan and other countries for the 
establishment, maintenance and salaries by 
the U.S. Office of Education’s Office of Over- 
seas Education Schools for the U.S. instruc- 
tion of the children of U.S. military and 
civilian adults overseas. I realize that Over- 
seas Schools are for the benefit of U.S. chil- 
dren in other countries education-wise. I 
realize also that poorly paid U.S. teachers 
who wish to be able to both teach and travel 
cheaply throughout the world have the op- 
portunity to do so—however, consider the 
cost factor of the U.S. Overseas educational 
operation format! 

Therefore, the following, tentative conclu- 
sions of an amateur, speculative economist 
and self-styles international monetary semi- 
expert: 

I. The U.S. should diplomatically state to 
both Germany and Japan, as affluent nations, 
with Japan having the world’s third highest 
Gross National Product and Germany having 
the world’s fourth highest GNP, that they 
shoulder one-half, or more, of the present 
U.S. cost of keeping a U.S. military establish- 
ment in their respective countries to protect 
them from all other possible foreign 
enemies—or else the U.S. will pull one-half of 
it’s military establishment out of Germany 
and Japan, and station these men and equip- 
ment in the U.S. (with their dollar spending, 
military spending, and civilian payroll spent 
in the good, old U.S.A.). This would be with 
the understanding that the U.S. could, and 
would, Jet Transport, (providing fiscally re- 
sponsible Lockheed Aircraft Corporation ever 
gets the Tristar Jet engine, from Rolls Royce 
of England, C5A Liollairbus Super-transport 
developed, tested, off the ground, and de- 
livered—if Lockheed doesn’t get the jet 
engine, it will have-the largest glider in the 
world for the Jolly Green Giant), a division 
or so of U.S. military men and equipment to 
any treaty country under imminent attack 
by any other country or set of countries— 
within twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

II. Don’t allow the U.S. Government to 
chicken-out because of world monetary and/ 
or world speculation on the U.S. dollar by: 
(1) U.S. increasing its gold price; which 
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would aid France (waiting and hoarding its 
gold), or Russia, South Africa and other ma- 
jor producers of raw gold). (2) Devaluation 
of the value of the U.S. dollar (which has 
a relationship to the U.S. price of gold), 
which has already been devaluated by gal- 
loping inflation over the last six years or 
more. (3) Raising U.S. interest rate to at- 
tract U.S. dollars back to the U.S., which is 
what some gold speculators, Mark specula- 
tors, and Bankers hope for, The U.S. taxpayer 
has already gone through the “push-pull fac- 
tor,” and through the high-rise interest rates 
under President Nixon (I voted for both of 
you as my selected, best, potential repre- 
sentatives), who in the last two years has 
tried the economic strategy of raising inter- 
est rates in order to do battle in an attempt 
to cut the rate of U.S. inflation—ending up 
with a high interest rate on money, cooling 
off the U.S. economy, continued inflation and 
a new trend toward greater U.S. unemploy- 
ment. 

III. Let Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium and Austria increase the value of 
its currency in relationship to the U.S. dol- 
lar, or for each $100 U.S. Thus, Germany and 
other countries will in effect also increase the 
prices to the world on its world exports— 
while lowering the world price of U.S. ex- 
ports—while increasing the price tag on Ger- 
man products (Volkswagens, Mercedes, and 
Porsches). sold in the U.S.A. Late Sunday 
News, 11 P.M. Pacific Daylight Time, stated 
Germany, and several other European na- 
tions, had revalued their currency upwards 
in relation to the U.S. dollar. 

IV. Don’t panic U.S.A.—don't pull the 
chain! Play it cool, hang-loose, get all the 
facts possible, reach several well thought-out 
conclusions, and after considerable time of 
political-economic dialogue relating to the 
welfare of the people of the U.S. Let the US. 
government consider and then choose the best 
possible monetary solution(s), or as Socra- 
tes and Plato would say, “the Truth” or the 
“Golden Mean.” The best course of the U.S. 
may be to let foreign currencies rise and 
fall and fluctuate in relation to the U.S. dol- 
lar—for the U.S. dollar, if intelligently safe- 
guarded will continue to be the standard for 
world currencies; and those countries now 
raising the value of their currency will be 
forced to lower their currency in the future 
time when, and if, the U.S. dollar can be 
strengthened, and its demand is in greater 
demand than its supply. 

Sincerely thanks, 
WILLIAM R. MEAGHER, 


SALT AND SOVIET SEA POWER 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, a column 
in the Washington Star of May 24, this 
year, written by Richard Wilson deals 
with possible U.S. complacency develop- 
ing from the fact that we are talking 
with Soviet negotiators at the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Wilson mentions the recent ap- 
pearance of Adm. Hyman G. Rickover 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

I would like to insert into the RECORD 
at this point both the Wilson column 
and a portion of Admiral Rickover’s tes- 
timony before the Joint Committee 
which deals with the Soviet threat. 

While reading this material concern- 
ing the rapid deterioration of our objec- 
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tive capability to forestall Soviet mili- 
tary advance it might be well to keep in 
mind the following point made in a study 
prepared by the Pepperdine Research 
Institute: 


One common element among dictatorships, 
and particularly those ruled by a mixed 
directorate, is the contention of the various 
factions for the power to establish them- 
selves permanently. In addition, bureaucratic 
states offer little chance for ambitious men 
to advance themselves, except through gov- 
ernment channels. As promotion is slow in 
@ peace time army, promotion is slow in a 
stable and static dictatorship. There is there- 
fore pressure for expansion from within the 
ruling class, or, rather from the more am- 
bitious—and usually more able—members of 
it. Expansion means multiplication of jobs, 
opportunities for advancement, and chances 
to win distinction. 

Let us further assume that there is a 
“cautious” elements within the ruling direc- 
torate, and an “adventurous” element. The 
adventurers are continually advocating some 
kind of expansionist move, whether in the 
name of ideological drives, or merely to se- 
cure opportunity for promotion. The cautious 
elements drag their feet, refuse to allow the 
move; but as the pressure builds, eventually 
allow some kind of probe. If the results of 
that probe are painful to the directorate, 
the influence of the adventurers will corre- 
spondingly decrease; but suppose that the 
results are rewarding? It is obvious that the 
adventurers will not only have increased 
their influence, but may well have won con- 
verts to their cause, Over a period of time, a 
record of successful aggression will provide 
the motivation for further aggression. 

Thus, whether one conceives the Soviet 
Union to be a state ruled by communists ded- 
icated to world conquest, or merely ruled by 
a group of tough minded functionaries, un- 
punished aggression will provide motives for 
future expansionism. The ideology of com- 
munism, unlike Western Liberalism, provide 
the adventurers within the Soviet Union 
with a perfect rationale «for imperialism; 
and it is not necessary to believe the slogans 
of Marxism to make use of them, To the 
Western citizen, imperial rule or colonial 
rule is evil per se, and to be avoided because 
of the moral corruption involved. Whatever 
ideology rules Russia, that philosophy has 
no part in it. The official line is that the 
entire earth would be better off under com- 
munism; and Russia has been an empire 
ruled by a racial minority for hundreds of 
years, so that neither history nor the official 
philosophy provides the slightest discourage- 
ment to adventurism. Expansion may be 
avoided because it is dangerous, or too much 
trouble, or has insufficient return for the 
risks involved; but it will not be avoided 
simply because it is seen to be wrong. 


CONCLUSION 


For purposes of this analysis, we conclude 
that the Soviet Union is a dictatorship with 
an Officially expansionist ideology will act to 
fill any political vacuum it safely may; that 
elements within the Soviet Union will 
act to create these vacuums whenever possi- 
ble; and that each successful or unpunished 
act of aggression will encourage future ac- 
tions of the same kind. 

We further assume that there are at least 
some dedicated communists within the So- 
viet hierarchy, and that they will continually 
urge the other members of the ruling direc- 
torate toward expansionism and aggression. 
Some will also urge preparation for world 
domination through elimination of the 
United States. 

We finally conclude that if the opportunity 
completely to eliminate the United States 
with impunity to Russia is ever presented to 
the Soviet ruling directorate, there will cer- 
tainly be members of the directorate who 
will speak in favor of grasping the oppor- 
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tunity. There is no official reason why they 
should not do so; and if no other positive 
reason than the splendid opportunities for 
advancement present if the U.S. were elimi- 
nated were present, this would be sufficient. 
We cannot, of course, conclude that the 
rulers of the Soviet Union would act upon 
this advice; but we find few reasons, other 
than the risk inherent in such an adven- 
ture, which would dissuade them from 
doing so. 

It cannot too often be repeated that ac- 
cording to the official state ideology, com- 
munism must sweep the world; morality is 
defined in terms of the aid an action gives to 
the world revolution; and a man is con- 
sidered to be morally evil if he overlooks 
an opportunity to advance the cause. To the 
extent that sentiment dissuades normal hu- 
man beings from engaging in the mass 
slaughter of other human beings, this is 
officially denounced as “bourgois sentimen- 
tality.” It is, of course, true, that normal 
human sentiments are unlikely to be com- 
pletely shed in a generation. It is also true 
that the official policy of the Soviet state is 
to rid the Party of their last vestiges. 

To the extent that official doctrine in- 
fluences Soviet behavior, then, the Soviet 
Union is expansionist, although prepared to 
wait when risks are high. There are no of- 
ficial motives for not seizing an opportunity 
for further acquisition of territory or satel- 
lites. Unlike Western society, the Soviet 
doctrine of just war does not require prov- 
ocation, 


The Wilson column from the Wash- 
ington Star of May 24, 1971, a portion of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy’s 
foreword to the Rickover testimony, and 
an extract from Admiral Rickover’s 
testimony before this committee on 
March 10, 1971, follow: 


Risk or U.S. COMPLACENCY DURING ARMS 
TALKS 


(By Richard Wilson) 


Some substantial risks, no less grave for 
having been calculated in advance, are be- 
ing taken by the Nixon administration in its 
agreement with Russia on nuclear arms 
limitation. 

This is not an agreement in substance— 
the deadlock still exists on substantive mat- 
ters—but only an agreement to begin moy- 
ing again. 

The risk is that this agreement to start 
moying again will lull official and public 
opinion into believing that an agreement of 
substance is imminent and therefore the 
U.S. nuclear program can continue its lag- 
ging pace without danger while the Rus- 
sians achieve effective nuclear superiority. 

President Nixon evidently has full confi- 
dence in U.S, strategic estimates that in the 
year or so while discussions on an ABM 
agreement go ahead the Russians cannot 
build sufficient additional strength to make 
any difference in the nuclear balance. If we 
permit them to get ahead of us it will be our 
own fault, and not the fault of the renewed 
nuclear arms talks. Both sides are going 
ahead with their own programs regardless of 
the talks. 

This may be reassuring so far as Nixon 
and high administration officials are con- 
cerned, but it is not reassuring where con- 
gressional and public opinion is involved. 
Few wish to think about or talk about or 
even acknowledge the stark truth of Russia’s 
spectacular gains in nuclear strength while 
the U.S. lost its way in the Vietnam war and 
became convulsed in doubt, uncertainty and 
turmoil. 

Reading the just-published report of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy adds 
nothing to confidence in strategic estimates 
that the U.S. is or will long remain in a se- 
cure nuclear position. 

It is hard to see how apprehension can 
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be dismissed out of hand because the Rus- 
sians now are willing to talk a little more 
and maybe even make an agreement, since 
they know for certain that in a very short 
time they will have the necessary superiority 
for nuclear blackmail. 

This much can be said: It probably 
doesn't make any difference whether an 
agreement is made or not because the Soviet 
Union will achieve superiority, and perhaps 
even the dreaded “first strike” capability, 
anyway. 

For example, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy confirms the judgment of 
Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover that the Russians 
now have more nuclear submarines in op- 
eration than does the U.S. and are build- 
ing three times as many new ones as we are. 

We have relied so long on the idea that the 
Polaris-type nuclear-missile-firing subma- 
rines give us a unique margin of safety, 
that it is now a shock to see this margin 
dwindling toward the vanishing point as 
Russian subs patrol both coasts of the United 
States, “presumably with each ship's battery 
of 16 missiles targeted on our cities.” 

Alarmist talk? No. Confirmed fact. Other 
confirmed facts: The Russians have far out- 
stripped us in deployed land-based inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. Their hitting 
power is greater than ours, We rely most for 
our numerical margin in numbers of missiles 
on bomber-carried nuclear weapons in an 
era when we have learned in Vietnam the 
lethal power of the most effective antiaircraft 
defense the world has ever seen. 

So we ought to pray a little for Nixon as 
he takes his risks. But we ought to pray more 
that the realization will finally dawn on the 
general run of Congress and the public that 
we are getting into a bad nuclear fix and 
that it is a matter of the utmost seriousness, 
That is all the more reason, of course, to 
try to move toward nuclear arms limitation. 
And it is all the more reason that while do- 
ing so we should not be lulled into a fatal 
sense of security. 

Says the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, in summary: 

“It must be made clear to every American 
that the United States no longer has a nu- 
clear weapons capability superior to that of 
the Soviets. 

“Therefore, the United States cannot re- 
sort to nuclear retaliation over any issue for 
which we are not willing to risk our own 
annihilation, 

“This situation dictates that we must 
maintain sufficient non-nuclear forces to 
provide a credible deterrent to lesser con- 
flicts. It must be recognized that if we do 
not provide our Navy with the kinds of war- 
ships which can successfully counter the 
rapidly expanding Soviet naval threat, the 
United States will not have a credible capa- 
bility to conduct overseas military operations 
by any of the services in any area where the 
Soviets choose to exercise their naval power.” 


Extract from foreword of Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy to testimony of 
Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover before the 
committee on March 10, 1971: 

Sovrer NAvaL THREAT 


It is clear from Admiral Rickover's classi- 
fied testimony and the testimony of other 
Department of Defense, Navy, and Central 
Intelligence Agency officials to this and other 
committees of Congress that the Soviet Un- 
ion is embarked on a program which reveals 
a singular awareness of the importance of 
seapower and an unmistakable resolve to be- 
come the most powerful maritime force in 
the world. They demonstrate a thorough 
understanding of the basic elements of ser- 
power: knowledge of the seas, a strong 
modern merchant marine, and a powerful 
new navy. They are surging forward with a 
naval and maritime program which they 
themselves openly state is designed to make 
the Soviet Union second to none in and on 
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the oceans of the world. (See app. 8, p. 190, 
for an overall assessment of the military 
posture of the United States, prepared by the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Also 
see app. 9, p. 229 for a special report on 
“The Shifting Balance of Military Power” by 
seven members of the Blue Ribbon Defense 
Panel appointed by the President and the 
Secretary of Defense in July 1969. This report 
has particular significance since it was pre- 
pared by a group of experienced civilians, 
none of whom work for the Defense Depart- 
ment but all of whom by Presidential direc- 
tion had access to all information available 
to the Department of Defense. The preface 
of the report states that it “deals with the 
balance of strategic military power at a time 
when the convergence of a number of trends 
indicates a shifting of this balance against 
the United States. In the course of the 
Panel's study during the past year, it became 
increasingly clear to the undersigned that if 
these observable trends continue the United 
States will become a second-rate power in- 
capable of assuring the future security and 
freedom of its people.’’) 

The Soviet Navy has undergone continuing 
modernization, including the building of 
missile-grmed cruisers, helicopter carriers, 
and many new classes of nuclear and con- 
ventional submarines, As a result, the Soviet 
Navy has become a fleet capable of sustained 
open ocean operations. For the first time in 
its history, the Soviet Union is using de- 
ployed naval forces in support of foreign 
policy in many areas not contiguous to its 
own borders. They are now operating on a 
sustained basis in the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean, and periodically in the Carib- 
bean and the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the last 5 years the Soviets have built 
over twice as many combatant ships as the 
United States. Today they have 214 major 
surface warships having an average age of 
only 10 years. There has been a marked 
trend in Soviet surface ship development 
away from small defensive ships to larger 
more capable weapons platforms. Today the 
United States has 249 major surface war- 
ships having an average age of 16 years, and 
over half of these are 20 years old or older. 
In the last 5 years there has been an almost 
25-percent reduction in the number of major 
surface warships in the U.S. fleet. On a ship- 
for-ship basis many of the Soviet combatants 
are today faster, more modern, and more 
heavily armed than U.S. counterparts. In ad- 
dition, a large number of their major surface 
combatants and almost half their minor 
surface combatants have antiship cruise mis- 
siles that, together with the Soviet cruise 
missile and attack submarines, represent a 
serious threat to our Navy and merchant 
marine. 

SOVIET SUBMARINE THREAT 


Of particular concern to the committee is 
the confirmation in this testimony that the 
Soviet submarine effort has intensified in 
the last year, and that they now have more 
nuclear submarines in operation than does 
the United States. Further, the Soviets are 
building more than three times as many new 
nuclear submarines per year as we are. 

It is evident that the Soviets continue to 
apply tremendous resources to submarine 
design, construction, and operation. The 
Soviet submarine force now in existence and 
that being built today constitutes the major 
challenge to our use of the seas. 


According to unclassified data, the Soviets 
now have a versatile force of over 235 attack 
submarines, 65 antiship cruise missile firing 
submarines, and 50 ballistic missile firing 
submarines. They have a total force level of 
355 submarines, all built since World War 
II. More than 92 of these are nuclear powered. 
The United States has 101 attack submarines 
and 41 ballistic missile firing submarines: 
we have no submarines capable of firing 
cruise missiles. The total U.S. force level is 
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142 submarines, 92 of which are nuclear 
powered and the remainder are diesel pow- 
ered. Most of the diesel units are of World 
War II vintage. Thus, in total, the Soviets 
have nearly three times as many submarines 
in operation as does the United States. 

As Admiral Rickover has predicted for sey- 
eral years would happen, and as the commit- 
tee has reported in its previous publications 
would happen, the Soviets have now sur- 
passed the United States in numbers of nu- 
clear submarines, Last year they put to sea 
15 nuclear-powered submarines while we 
produced only five. They are yearly out- 
producing us by a rate of 4 to 1. They are 
judged to be capable of producing some 20 
submarines a year with current facilities and 
workforce, and many more than this if they 
utilize their shipyards around the clock. Con- 
sidering the large disparity in our nuclear 
submarine construction programs, it is obvi- 
ous that the United States will experience a 
growing nuclear submarine deficit for years 
to come. 


Admiral Rickover has not only told us 
what would happen, but what has happened, 
It is unfortunate for the security and the 
survivability of our country that Defense De- 
partment officials continue not to heed his 
accurate predictions. 


In the case of ballistic missile submarines, 
the Soviets have assigned top priority to sur- 
passing our U.S. Polaris fleet. They are con- 
centrating on building mnuclear-powered 
submarines similar to our Polaris types at a 
rate which will equal our fleet of 41 by 
1974. At least 17 of these submarines are 
now operating at sea, with 15 or more under 
construction. This class of submarines is be- 
ing built at a rate of at least eight per year. 
We know they are patrolling in areas off both 
coasts of the United States, presumably with 
each ship’s battery of 16 missiles targeted 
on our cities. 


The Soviets have in the last 3 years intro- 
duced many classes of new design nuclear 
submarines having a wide variety of ca- 
pabilities. They have made large-scale com- 
mitments to submarine design, development, 
and construction that far surpass our efforts. 
All of their submarines have been credited 
with a high-speed capability. In other criti- 
cal submarine characteristics such as relia- 
bility, weapons, and quietness of operation, 
the Soviets are well on their way to attaining 
equality with the United States and in some 
cases they may have already attained supe- 
riority. Further the quality of future Soviet 
nuclear submarines can be expected to con- 
tinue to improve as a result of the large tech- 
nical resources and high priority assigned to 
their nuclear submarine program. 


SOVIET NAVAL THREAT 


Admiral Rickover. I would now like to 
move on to a discussion of the Soviet naval 
threat. Last year I gave this committee an 
ominous assessment of what the Soviets were 
doing in the naval field. I stated that based 
on the facts available to me the Soviets were 
capable of starting the biggest war there has 
ever been and that I was not confident the 
outcome of such a war would be in our favor. 
That statement was mentioned several times 
in the press as if I were saying something 
new and inflammatory. 

UNITED STATES DECLINES AS NAVAL POWER 

What this committee and the American 
people must realize is that Iam not overstat- 
ing the situation. In almost all respects the 
position of the United States as a naval and 
maritime power has continued to decline 
from what it was a year ago. The United 
States is weaker, and our weakness is the 
world’s danger. 

I firmly believe that no overoptimism must 
be allowed to emerge when we are discussing 
matters affecting our Nation’s survival. We 
must always be supported by the straitjacket 
of realism. Throughout U.S. history, bright 
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tags and slogans have too often led to com- 
placency and the blurring of issues. 

What in the past may have appeared to be 
speculation as to the true intent of the Soviet 
Union with regards to their naval p: 
is now obvious in many areas of the world. 
I think it would be worthwhile for me to re- 
view this aspect in some detail and at the 
same time cover the specific advances they 
have made in their naval forces since I last 
appeared before you. I will also discuss briefly 
new developments in Communist China’s 
Navy. 

SOVIETS NOW A STRONG NAVAL AND MARITIME 
POWER 

I think it is well recognized that the inter- 
national environment facing the United 
States has changed markedly within the last 
several years. One of the most significant de- 
velopments contributing to this change is 
the rapid growth of the Soviet Union into a 
major naval and maritime power capable of 
projecting its influence over the oceans of 
the world. The Russians have a long naval 
history going back before that of the United 
States. However, their naval development 
took a turn for the worse as a result of the 
Crimean War in 1854, and their navy re- 
mained somewhat impotent due to the Rus- 
sian revolution and World War II. Following 
victory over Germany, major efforts were 
carried out to strengthen and improve the 
Soviet Navy for the purpose of defending 
the motherland, As a traditional landpower, 
this defensive naval policy prevailed until 
the Soviet Union came of age as a modern 
international power. 

I am convinced that a significant turning 
point came in 1962, as a result of the Cuban 
missile crisis. The Soviets recognized that 
their navy was not capable of supporting 
their foreign policy, and they determined it 
would never happen again. I believe it was 
then they decided to slow down their moon 
race and instead assign national priority to 
their naval program. With the disciplined 
society they have their vast national re- 
sources can be redirected quickly once the 
basic decision to do so is made by their 
leaders. They do not have to satisfy public 
opinion before they reorder their priorities. 
Controlling almost all aspects of Russian life, 
the Soviet rulers can support a program even 
to the point of dictating the education and 
subsequent employment of their professional 
people. This is clearly demonstrated in the 
naval area where they are currently gradu- 
ating 10 times as many naval architects and 
marine engineers as we. It is no wonder then 
that the expansion of Soviet seapower over 
the last 10 years has been aptly described as 
& technological marvel. They now have a navy 
capable of backing up their foreign policy 
decisions anywhere in the world. 


SOVIETS USING NAVAL POWER IN MIDDLE EAST 


One need only look at the developments 
of the last year to see how this change has 
manifested itself. During the Middle East 
crisis of last fall, the Soviets were able to 
deploy a naval force into the Mediterranean 
that surpassed that of the United States and 
the NATO alliance countries. While the in- 
fluence of the United States in the Mideast, 
possibly the whole Mediterranean, waned, 
that of the Soviets vastly increased. Our 
reliance on land bases in time of conflict 
or even high international tension proved to 
be only paper thin. [Classified matter de- 
leted.] Russia has reason in its desire to con- 
trol the Mideast with its vast oil resources. 
The Mideast is the focal point of three con- 
tinents, Asia, Europe, and Africa. One vital 
link to this area is the Suez Canal which the 
Israeli-Egyptian war denied to the Soviets. 

The shift in balance of power in the east- 
ern Mediterranean was slow and methodi- 
cal—without much fanfare. The buildup of 
the Soviet land and sea forces ran parallel 
with the decline of those of the United 
states, [classified matter deleted], They may 
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feel they can no longer look to the United 
States as their protector. 

During the height of the Middle East crisis 
of last fall the United States had 60 com- 
batant naval vessels in the Mediterranean. 
The Soviets had 70. We were able to move 
[classified matter deleted] submarines into 
the area whereas the Soviets had [classified 
matter deleted] and you should recognize 
the potential of that difference alone. In ad- 
dition, the Soviets were able to move into 
the Mediterranean [classified matter deleted] 
naval units capable of firing surface-to-sur- 
face missiles, a number we could not attempt 
to match at this stage of our surface-to- 
surface missile program. 

[Classified matter deleted.] 

Senator Dominick. [Classified matter de- 
leted.] 

Admiral RicKover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dominick. We were advised the 
other day that we have equipment that could 
pick them up and detect what [classified 
matter deleted]. 

Admiral Rickover. [Classified matter de- 
leted.] I am talking about an actual sit- 
uation, sir. 

Senator Dominick. I understand, but the 
two things do not fit. That is the reason I 
was asking you about it because this was a 
very secret briefing too. 

Admiral Rickover. I think they fit in the 
sense that you must be careful when com- 
paring postulated capabilities to demon- 
strated performance. 

[Classified matter deleted.] 

Senator Jackson. Are you talking about the 
[classified matter deleted]. 

Admiral Rickover. I am talking about ASW 
Senator Jackson. [Classified matter deleted]. 

Mr. WEGNER. You may be referring to vari- 
able depth sonar which is a sonar capable of 
being towed underwater by a surface ship. 
We have a few of these in operation on sev- 
eral destroyers. However, range of detection 
for any sonar is dependent on many factors. 

[Classified matter deleted.] 


VALUABLE LESSONS FOR SUBMARINES 


Admiral Rickover. Many far-reaching les- 
sons are to be learned from this experience— 
lessons that should be amply evident, but I 
am afraid will be lost or studied to death. 

First, the value and necessity for speed and 
quietness in a submarine. This should be so 
clear that one cannot assign a dollar value 
to either of these capabilities. 

Second, the military potential of a nuclear 
submarine capable of firing a cruise missile 
has not been understood by the U.S. Navy. 
In my opinion one of our most urgent mili- 
tary requirements is the development of a 
new design high-speed nuclear submarine 
capable of firing tactical cruise missiles. I 
will discuss this in greater detail later on dur- 
ing the testimony. 

Third, the role of a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine as an antisubmarine ship has not 
been fully appreciated. This area must be 
exploited to the fullest extent. Over the years 
I have recommended the use of submarines 
as escorts. As a matter of historical record, 
you should know that in 1954 I advocated 
building of the Triton, the two-reactor sub- 
marine, to carry surface-to-surface missiles. 

Senator Jackson, Is that the tactical sub- 
marine? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. The submarin- 
ers were opposed to that idea. Then in 1964 I 
tried to get Navy support to build the high- 
speed submarine as a fast escort. The naval 
aviators at the time were opposed to such an 
idea and would not support building the ship. 
The only way I could get the necessary sup- 
port within the Navy was to delete all refer- 
ences to its possible use as an escort. 

[Classified matter deleted.] 


EVENTS REINFORCE IMPORTANCE OF CARRIERS 
The situation I have just described should 


not be interpreted in any way as degrada- 
tion of the role of aircraft carriers. Just the 
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opposite is true. The role of the aircraft car- 
rier and of naval aircraft have been rein- 
forced by the events in the Mediterranean. 
Our inability to use friendly foreign bases 
during this tense situation left us with only 
our carriers to provide air coverage during 
that time. What I do advocate is a sober look 
at what we must do to protect our carrier 
forces. 

[Classified matter deleted.] We must be 
prepared for that situation, 

What I have described of the events in the 
Mediterranean holds to varying degrees 
throughout the world. 

[Classified matter deleted.] 

Their naval build-up in the Caribbean is 
just another manifestation of the Russian 
shift in policy. The same situation can be 
seen in the Indian Ocean, the Norwegian Sea, 
the Sea of Japan, the Bering Sea, just to cite 
a few. 

Soviet ballistic missile submarines now 
patrol off both our Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
in easy range of 95 percent of our urban 
industrial areas. 

[Classified matter deleted.] This gives us 
a good indication as to just how effective the 
Soviet submarine force is. 


SOVIET REQUIREMENTS FOR NAVAL POWER 


We cannot accurately assess our current 
defense situation vis-a-vis the Soviets unless 
we understand the difference between their 
requirements for naval power in war and 
ours. 

They do not have to transport large quan- 
tities of supplies over the seas; they can do 
it over land. They have under their control 
a large contiguous land mass which contains 
the raw materials they need. The United 
States is an island lying between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. We do not have con- 
tiguous land masses whence we can conduct 
military operations to protect our national 
interest or from which we can obtain the fuel 
and materials necessary to sustain our war 
effort. For these reasons, naval power is not 
nearly as vital to the security of Russia as is 
is to that of the United States. 

Russia’s predominant land position has 
required mutual defense treaties with but 
two nations with which she does not share a 
land border. Our island position, on the con- 
trary, has led us to negotiate treaties with 
43 overseas nations. Given our geographic 
position, the only way by which we can 
project our national power beyond the range 
of our land bases is through the Navy. 

Despite the tremendous technological 
progress made in transportation and weapons 
systems in this century, free use of the seas— 
which cover three-fourths of the earth’s 
surface—continues to be essential to the se- 
curity of the United States, whether to de- 
fend ourselves or to help our allies. Please 
remember that 97 percent of all the material 
sent to Vietnam has gone by sea. The United 
States—a maritime nation—cannot maintain 
its position as a first-rank world power if it 
does not have free use of the seas. 


STRONG U.S. MILITARY ESSENTIAL TO PEACE 


There are those in this country who with 
majestic neutrality deprecate the need to 
maintain military parity with the Soviets, 
arguing that peaceful coexistence can be 
maintained without it. It is an appealing 
argument to many but expresses, in fact, 
merely a hope. It is mere romanticizing to 
dream that peace will break out at once if 
only the United States changes its ways. 
We must face facts as they are, In military 
matters as in politics, one should not base 
judgments on emotion but on fact. A re- 
luctance to face facts is a sort of involun- 
tary moral blindness. We cannot rely on hope 
or on what seems to us reasonable in choos- 
ing the position from which to deal with the 
Russians. 

History shows that calamities can be 
brought about by persons of great good will, 
especially if they are given to abstraction 
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and are themselves not directly involved in 
decisionmaking. Any abstract theory tends 
to be neater than life—that is why it appeals 
to certain people. Then too, remoteness from 
the consequences of one’s actions mists over 
one’s perceptions. Responsible decisions are 
not likely to be made unless those who make 
them have to answer personally to all who 
will be directly or indirectly affected by these 
decisions. 


RUSSIANS INTENT ON WORLD DOMINATION 


Reason, too, is an uncertain guide when 
those we deal with think differently from 
ourselves. Itis highly probable that even 
the most brilliant application of reason to 
the conduct of daily diplomacy would have 
prevented World War II. Hitler’s goals, 
as well as his rhetoric, put him beyond ra- 
tional communication. The Soviets have 
made it clear by words as well as by daily 
actions that they intend their system of 
government to prevail throughout the world, 
and that to this end our system of govern- 
ment must be destroyed by whatever means 
available. Reason alone cannot prevail 
against such an avowed policy. Why do we 
not believe that this is what they intend to 
do? Hitler, too, in “Mein Kampf” plainly 
announced his intent to dominate the world. 
We did not believe him either—until it was 
nearly too late. 

If we cherish our freedom and our form 
of government, through we may not have 
achieved perfection in either, we must pre- 
serve our military strength. We shall lose 
both if we take the position that if one 
country is peaceful and the other is not, the 
peaceful nation need not maintain its mili- 
tary strength. If history teaches anything it 
is surely that weakness invites attack; that 
it takes but one aggressor to plunge the 
world into war against the wishes of dozens 
of peace-loving nations—if the former is 
militarily strong and the latter are not. 

SOVIETS RESPECT MILITARY STRENGTH 

As long as we have power which matches 
theirs and the will to use it, they will be 
dangerous only if we should fail to recognize 
the significance of their actions. It is worth 
recalling that of the numerous treaties 
signed by the Soviet Government during the 
Stalin period, the Nazi-Soviet pact was the 
only one they did not break—because Hit- 
ler was too strong. We have reason to as- 
sume that the present Soviet leaders will 
also seek to avoid serious trouble with a 
United States that remains strong. But his- 
tory also tells us that whenever the United 
States weakened its defense structure or ig- 
nored its world responsibilities or when its 
leaders hesitated or vacillated, we rarely es- 
caped trouble. Moreover, when the trouble 
came, it was worse and cost us more dearly 
in lives and money than had we maintained 
our strength. 

There can surely be no doubt that the over- 
whelming majority of the American people 
are opposed to relinquishment of our de- 
fense capability, recognizing full well that 
there will then be no one left to prevent the 
takeover by Communist power. Whether one 
takes the optimistic view that a permanent 
East-West detente can be negotiated, or the 
pessimistic view that ultimately we shall 
have to fight for our liberties, this Nation has 
no future if it allows itself to be outmatched 
militarily. 

“PEACE FOR OUR TIME” 

Today, it is fashionable to advocate a re- 
duction in defense spending and to urge use 
of the money saved for domestic purposes: to 
speak of a “reordering of priorities,” as if 
constantly repeated rhetoric could change 
fact. Those who so advocate do not test their 
theories or their deductions against human 
experience. Soviet Russia is building a mili- 
tary establishment which is already ahead of 
ours in some respects and by 1975 will be 
ahead of ours in virtually all respects. She 
has already become the most heavily armed 
nation in the world and the nation most 
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completely ready for war. These facts should 
be weighed when assessing the judgment of 
those who argue for a reduction of American 
military power while Soviet military power is 
rapidly expanding. We require a strong de- 
fense in order to make sure that we remain 
judges of our own fortunes, our own des- 
tinies, and our own actions. Not to have ade- 
quate strength in the present state of the 
world is to compromise the foundations of 
our freedom. 

“Peace for our time!” declared Neville 
Chamberlain. And what was to follow was 6 
years of one of the bloodiest conflicts ever 
experienced by mankind—a conflict that 
nearly wrecked Western civilization. It is my 
hope that the lessons of appeasement and 
unpreparedness have not receded into the 
dim shadows of past victory. 

Representative Price. Thank you, Admiral, 
for that excellent statement. 


SOVIET NAVAL THREAT 


Admiral Rickover. Mr. Price, you previous- 
ly asked for my assessment of the Soviet 
naval threat. If you have no objection, I 
would now like to give you my analysis of 
this threat. I will make my remarks as brief 
and to the point as I can. I realize we do not 
have time this afternoon to cover this in 
depth. However, I have prepared two re- 
ports, one on the Soviet submarine program 
and one on the Soviet surface ship program 
which I would like to provide for the com- 
mittee’s use. 

Representative Price. We will put them in 
the record. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. You should 
realize, however, that they are highly classi- 
fied and much of what is in them will have to 
be deleted prior to publication. 

Representative Price. I understand. They 
should still be in the record. Proceed, Ad- 
miral, 

(The reports referred to are contained in 
app. 1, p. 91, and app. 2, p. 99.) 


SOVIETS OVERTAKE U.S. IN NUCLEAR SUBMARINES 


Admiral RICKOVER. In the area of subma- 
rines we now find ourselves faced with a 
sophisticated Soviet force of some 355 sub- 
marines, of which [classified matter deleted] 
are nuclear powered. The U.S. submarine fieet 
is only one-third as large with 142 subma- 
rines, 92 of which are nuclear powered. The 
Soviets have overtaken us in numbers of 
nuclear submarines. Their submarine fleet 
includes 50 ballistic-missile submarines, over 
235 attack submarines, and 65 submarines 
armed with antiship missiles in addition to 
torpedoes. 

New submarines, almost all of which are 
nuclear powered, are being added to their 
fleet at the rate of about 15 a year. Last 
year they added about 15 submarines, of 
which [classified matter deleted] were nuclear 
powered, while we added only five to our 
fleet. Based on our submarine authorizations 
of the past several years, we can expect them 
to keep outproducing us in nuclear subma- 
rines by at least 3 or 4 to 1. 

Representative HosMER. Explain that. 

Admiral Rickover. We currently have 21 
submarines under construction including 
seyen of the new high-speed class. It takes 
from 4 to 5 years to build them so that the 
best delivery we can expect is four or five 
a year. Compare this to a Soviet construc- 
tion rate of about 15 a year and you can 
see they will in all likelihood outproduce us 
by 3 or 4 to 1 in the years to come. 

Since 1968, [classified matter deleted] new 
classes of Soviet submarines have become 
operational. At least [classified matter de- 
leted] of these are nuclear powered. All [clas- 
sified matter deleted]. 

Representative Price. Has that estimate 
changed? 

SOVIETS CONCENTRATING ON BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
SUBMARINES 


Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. Last year we 
estimated the new Soviet nuclear attack 
submarine, the Victor class, could do [clas- 
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sified matter deleted] knots. [Classified mat- 
ter deleted] that estimate has been increased 
to [classified matter deleted]. 

The Soviets are giving priority to the Yan- 
kee class nuclear ballistic missile submarines 
which they are building at the rate of six to 
eight per year. In 3 years they have produced 
at least 17 operational units, and another 15 
or more are under construction or fitting out. 
It is estimated that they could equal our 
Polaris force in number by 1974, The Yankee 
class is estimated to be capable of making 
[classified matter deleted] knots, over [clas- 
sified matter deleted]. Of great importance 
is that the Soviets, with their building rate 
several times larger than ours, are able to 
exploit technical improvements more rapidly 
than we in either strategic missile or attack 
submarines. 


APPENDIX 1.—ANALYSIS OF SOVIET SUBMARINE 
THREAT Marcy 1971 


SOVIET SUBMARINE THREAT 


The total Soviet submarine strength as of 
March 1, 1970, was officially estimated at 350. 
One year later the official estimate has in- 
creased by 5 to a total of 355 submarines. 
During the past year the Soviets have com- 
pleted and put into operation 15 subma- 
rines—[deleted] nuclear-powered subma- 
rines. [Deleted.] 
Yankee, SSBN 
Victor, 

Charlie, SSGN_-... 
[Deleted] 


[deleted] 
-- [deleted] 
-=~ [deleted] 
[deleted] 


15 


During the same time they removed 
[deleted] submarines, all diesel powered. 
The Soviet submarine force as of today is as 
follows: 


Ballistic missile: 
SSBN 


over 236 


Total nuclear powered over 90 


Total diesel powered 


The U.S. submarine force as of today is as 
follows: 


Ballistic missile: SSBN 


Total nuclear powered 
Total diesel powered 


None of the Soviet submarines are pre- 
World War II construction and all are less 
than 17 years old; 36 of the total 142 U.S. 
submarines are pre-World War II, and al- 
most half of the U.S. submarine fleet is over 
17 years old. Eight of the early U.S, nuclear 
submarines are not considered “first line" 
ships. A measure of just how modern a sub- 
marine fleet the Soviet possesses is the fact 
that they have given away or scrapped diesel 
submarines of more recent vintage than U.S. 
units still operating. To date they have given 
outright [deleted] diese] submarines to eight 
countries. They have also provided com- 
ponents, plans, and assistance for the pro- 
duction of [deleted] additional diesel units. 
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One of the factors traditionally used to 
justify the United States having a submarine 
force substantially smaller than the Soviets 
is the numerical lead we have enjoyed in 
nuclear-powered submarines, For years it ap- 
peared we had a comfortable lead. Several 
years ago, however, the Russians embarked 
on & large-scale nuclear submarine construc- 
tion program with the intent of achieving 
preeminence in this field. 

They began by applying tremendous re- 
sources to the expansion and modernization 
of the submarine construction yards. They 
now have the largest and most modern sub- 
marine yards in the world and possess at 
least three times the nuclear submarine con- 
struction capacity of the United States. As 
late as 1986, the Russians had [deleted] new 
construction yards building nuclear sub- 
marines; today they have at least [deleted] 
with this capability. Even though this tre- 
mendous submarine building capacity has 
not been fully utilized in the last year, it 
nevertheless has produced some 15 subma- 
rines, [deleted] of which are nuclear 
powered. 

Last year the United States had a net ad- 
vantage of some six more nuclear submarines 
than the Russians. Today the United States 
is behind. It should be realized that com- 
parisons such as these are difficult. [Deleted.] 
The numbers being used are based on esti- 
mates of those Soviet submarines believed to 
be operational. [Deleted.] They have many 
more nuclear units under construction and 
for this reason the United States will fall 
further and further behind in the years to 
come, For example, even though we credit 
the Soviets with 17 Yankee class SSBN’s 
operational, it is known that they have over 
15 more under construction or fitting out. 
Just how far they are going on this partic- 
ular class is not known. The same situa- 
tion exists for their other new design classes. 

In the United States a total of 113 SSN’s 
and SSBN’'s have been authorized and funded 
by the Defense Department through fiscal 
year 1971. Of these, 51 SSN’s and 41 SSBN’s 
are operational through March 1, 1971; 21 
SSN's are presently under construction or 
contracts have been let. 

By the beginning of 1976, the year the 
United States should put into operation the 
last submarine currently authorized, the 
total U.S. nuclear submarine inventory will 
be 113 SSN’s and SSBN’s. It is estimated [de- 
leted] that the Soviets will, at that time, 
have from [deleted] nuclear submarines. 
Thus, 5 years from now the Soviets will have 
an advantage of between [deleted] nuclear 
submarines. 

Intelligence credits the Soviets with a nu- 
clear submarine production capability of 20 
units a year. This is based on working only 
a single-shift basis. It is estimated that a 
crash program working three shifts a day 
would allow [deleted] nuclear submarines 
to be produced annually. The rate could be 
rapidly achieved since no facility expansion 
would be required. At present while the 
Poseidon conversions are going on, the maxi- 
mum U.S. capacity to build nuclear sub- 
marines is about [deleted] per year. Upon 
completion of these conversions in about 
1977, the best we could do is [deleted] nu- 
clear submarines a year. The Soviet shipyard 
at Severodvinsk, [deleted] has the capability 
by itself to match the maximum construc- 
tion rate presently possible in the entire 
United States. 

Of tremendous military significance is the 
large number of new design submarines be- 
ing introduced by the Soviets. In 1968 they 
introduced [deleted] new designs, in early 
1969 they [deleted] and in 1970 they [de- 
leted]. A brief up-to-date description of each 
design follows: 
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Fleet ballistic missile submarine (Yankee) 


This is a fleet ballistic missile submarine 
which looks very much like our latest Ethan 
Allen class and which is capable of firing 16 
submerged-launched ballistic missiles. It is 
[deleted] feet long, and has a hull diameter 
of [deleted] feet, a displacement of some 
[deleted] tons. The first unit became opera- 
tional early in 1968. The missiles these sub- 
marines fire are thought to be the SS-N-6 
and have about a 1,300-nautical-mile range. 

[ Deleted. ] 

The large Soviet yard at Severodvinsk and 
the [deleted] are constructing this class. So 
far they have worked [deleted] which gives 
them a production capability of 12 units a 
year. To date, at least 17 of these units are 
in operation or nearly so. However, 15 or more 
additional units are being built and it is clear 
that the Soviets are giving top priority to 
construction of this class. It is now estimated 
that the Soviets will match our fleet of 41 
Polaris submarines by 1974. This is a year 
earlier than we predicted last year. This sub- 
marine is capable of making at least [de- 
leted] knots submerged and may be able to 
make [deleted] knots, This compares to 
about [deleted] knots for our latest SSBN. 
More important, it compares to the [deleted] 
knots of our most modern operational nuclear 
attack submarine. 


Cruise-missile submarine (Charlie class) 


This class consists of a nuclear-powered 
submarine being built [deleted]. It has 8 
[deleted] missile tubes in the bow. This sub- 
marine is about [deleted] feet in length 
[deleted] foot hull diameter [deleted] tons 
displacement. It has a highly streamlined 
hull, a high vertical tail fin and a long wide 
Sail. [Deleted.] At least [deleted] of these 
submarines are operational. Naval intelli- 
gence estimates that the Soviets are in series 
production on this model and will have built 
[deleted] by 1975. Top speed is estimated at 
about [deleted] knots. 


Nuclear powered attack (Victor class) 


This submarine, considered to be the lat- 
est torpedo attack model to replace the early 
November class, is absut [deleted] long, has 
& [deleted] hull diameter and a submerged 
displacement of about [deleted] tons. It is 
being built [deleted] and is considered capa- 
ble of making speeds of about [deleted] 
knots. [Deleted.] It is estimated that [de- 
leted] of the Victor class are operational or 
nearly so. This model is also in series pro- 
duction. Intelligence estimates that [de- 
leted] of these units will be in operation 
by 1975. 

[Deleted.] 

It is clear, they have made large-scale com- 
mitments to submarine design and con- 
struction. They recognize that to move ahead 
in submarine design you must have different 
types of submarines to test new concepts. 
They have continued their efforts to produce 
and overate a number of each of their new 
designs so that they can see how they work. 
We have seen in some cases where changes 
have been made to submarines within a class, 
showing that they may be attempting to cor- 
rect problems that have arisen, or they may 
be testing mew concepts. As the Russians 
gain experience with their latest designs, it 
is certain that the basic design talent used 
to produce the [deleted] recent new subma- 
rine designs is now being used to refine de- 
sign techniques and work on the next gen- 
eration of submarine designs. In several 
years we shall probably see a whole new se- 
ries of designs. This does not mean, however, 
that the Soviets will build only a few of 
their current classes while waiting for future 
designs to be completed. As has always been 
the case with the Soviets, they commit 
new designs to a substantial construction 
program. This enables them to maintain 
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their numerical superiority over us as well 
as keep their fleet modern. It is costly but 
it gives them a broad base from which to 
gain experience. Such an approach is indic- 
ative of just how high a priority the Soviets 
have assigned to their submarine program. 

In addition to their efforts with the [de- 
leted] new classes of submarines the So- 
viets have completed [deleted.] 

Not only is the quantity of design effort 
being expended by the Soviets remarkable, 
but so too is the quality of what they are 
doing. For example, speed became an im- 
portant issue several years ago, particularly 
as it related to the need for á high-speed 
U.S. nuclear attack submarine. At that time 
it was estimated that the old Soviet nuclear 
attack submarines, the November class, could 
do as much as [deleted] knots and the new 
designs, the Charlie and Victor, could go up 
to [deleted]. Based on current evidence, the 
November class is now given [deleted] knot 
capability and we have [deleted] that the 
new streamlined Victor class can do at least 
[deleted] knots, [deleted] more than last 
year’s estimate. The Soviet ballistic-missile 
nuclear-powered submarine, the Yankee 
class, is now estimated to be capable of mak- 
ing at least [deleted] knots, again about [de- 
leted] knots higher than was estimated last 
year. These figures are important in that 
they show that the entire Soviet nuclear sub- 
marine fieet has a high-speed capability. 
Compare the November class, the Soviet’s 
first nuclear attack submarine, to our Nau- 
tilus. The Nautilus has a maximum speed 
submerged of about [deleted] knots which 
is some [deleted] knots less than the No- 
vember class. The latest U.S. class of nuclear 
attack submarines, the Sturgeon class, has a 
maximum underwater speed of about [de- 
leted] knots [deleted]. 

The new nuclear submarines are [deleted] 
quieter than the earlier nuclear submarines, 
and it is certain that the Soviets are acceler- 
ating their efforts in this field. [Deleted.] 

Soviet submarines continue to operate 
out-of-area for longer periods and at greater 
distances than ever before. They actively use 
mobile task forces where the submarines 
are repaired from tenders—sea-going bases— 
while they are underway, thus vastly ex- 
panding their operating capability. These 
sea-going tenders can remain at sea for 6 
months. One of these tenders accompanied 
by one small support ship has supported 
four submarines for 6 months, servicing and 
repairing them while they are underway. 
The Russians have [deleted] large subma- 
rine tenders and [deleted] small ones which 
can service the large tenders. This type of 
operation permits the Soviets to substan- 
tially increase the time on station on their 
submarines. 

With this system, a submarine from the 
Russian Northern Fleet can leave its home 
base, run a patrol in the Atlantic, steam to 
Cape Verde off the coast of Africa, get re- 
furbished and have a rest period alongside 
the tender, run a patrol in the Mediterranean, 
return to the tender for upkeep and rest, 
run another patrol in the Atlantic, and then 
go home. This shows great imagination and 
ability in operating submarines. 

With these assets they can make up a task 
force, move into the Indian Ocean, the South 
Atlantic, the South Pacific, or into any other 
area they wish. 

They transfer submarines from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic through the northern route 
in the summer, They transfer submarines 
from their northern fleet around South 
America to Vladivostok. They move nuclear 
submarines from the northern fleet under the 
ice cap, then under the North Pole, and fi- 
nally through the Bering Straits to the Pa- 
cific, [Deleted.] 

During the past year the diesel powered 
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Golf class, the earlier nuclear powered Hotel 
class and the new Yankee ballistic missile 
submarines have been patrolling areas off the 
U.S. coasts. In the Atlantic, with more sub- 
marines available, the Soviets have main- 
tained more units on station than ever be- 
fore. |Deieted.] 

Pacific Ocean patrol activity [deleted] in- 
ereased in frequency during the past year 
[deleted]. 

With the Yankee class becoming opera- 
tional in sufficient numbers, the Soviets ap- 
pear to be establishing additional continu- 
ous patrol stations for these submarines. Be- 
cause of a lack of forward bases and the op- 
erational limitations of the force, however, 
the Soviet’s probably would keep no more 
than about [deleted] percent of their SSBN’s 
continuously on station in potential missile 
launch areas off the United States [deleted] 
the new nuclear attack and cruise missile 
submarines, the Victor and Charlie, have 
been making regular deployments from the 
northern feet. We have also seen extensive 
use of these and the more conyentional sub- 
marines [deleted]. The Soviets usually have 
some [deleted] conventional and [deleted] 
nuclear units on station in the Mediter- 
ranean. |[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 

Two F class conventional submarines 
operated with Soviet surface units in the 
Gulf of Mexico during July 1969 and entered 
Havana for a brief port visit timed for the 
Castro regime anniversary (July 26) cele- 
bration. An N class SSN operated in the Gulf 
of Mexico with and later independently of 
this force during July and August 1969. In 
the past year Soviet diesel powered sub- 
marines have visited Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Antilla; Havana and Cienfuegos, Cuba: and 
Berbera, Somalia. Recently a nuclear attack 
submarine visited Cienfuegos, Cuba. 

During 1970, the Soviet submarine force 
operated [deleted] days out-of-area which 
is [deleted] more days than during 1969. 
They have conducted a total of [deleted] 
out-of-area patrols, an all time high. 


ADVANCEMENT IN SUBMARINE CHARACTERISTICS 


The expanded construction capability, the 
appearance of new classes of submarines and 
the changing operational patterns all point 
to major advances in submarine capabilities 
and characteristics. However, it should be 
realized that U.S. intelligence information 
on the Soviet submarines is limited primarily 
to that which can be gathered by external 
means. [Deleted.] 

Speed 

Soviet diesel submarines have been ob- 
served to make a maximum speed of about 
[deleted] knots. This speed compares favor- 
ably to our later classes of diesel submarines; 
however, the Soviet diesel submarine en- 
durance is [deleted] of the U.S. diesels. 
[Deleted.] 

The new Charlie class cruise missile at- 
tack submarine has an estimated capability 
of [deleted] knots. The older November class 
attack boats are now credited with a maxi- 
mum sustained speed of about [deleted] 
knots. The earlier nuclear powered missile 
submarines are given about a [deleted] knot 
capability. 

In comparison the most advanced U.S. 
nuclear attack submarines being built today 
can make a maximum speed of [deleted] 
knots. The U.S.S. Skipjack, first of the high 
speed attack submarines built in 1959 can 
make about [deleted] knots. However, due to 
increased weight brought about by the addi- 
tion of additional military features, the speed 
of our submarines has steadily decreased 
over the years. 

The changing relationship in maximum 
speed capability between United States and 
Soviet nuclear attack submarines is shown 
below. This does not include the new U.S. 
high-speed submarine (SSN 688 class) which 
it is currently estimated will have a [deleted] 
knot capability. 
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Maximum 
speed for 
US. class 


US. class 


Speed 
advantage 
(maximum 
U.S. speed 
minus 
maximum 
Soviet speed) 


Maximum 
speed estimate 
for Soviet class 


Soviet class 


[Deleted] 


Reliability 

The technical problems facing the Soviets 
in nuclear propulsion plants up to the early 
1960’s have seemingly been resolved. Con- 
siderable confidence appears to have been 
gained. [Deleted.} In contrast, as recently as 
1963 these submarines rarely left local waters 
and then only when accompanied by sup- 
porting surface ships. 

Operating depths 

The operating depths of Soviet nuclear 

submarines are [deleted]. 
Weapons 

Weapons available to the Soviet submarine 
forces include torpedoes, mines, cruise, and 
ballistic missiles. 

Torpedoes and mines 

Current operational torpedoes include 
antisurface ship and acoustic homing ASW 
weapons, [deleted]. Soviet torpedoes have 
performance characteristics [deleted]. De- 
velopment programs indicate a continuing 
emphasis on more sophisticated and longer 
range torpedoes for both roles. [Deleted.] 

The Soviets have historically regarded 
naval mines as essential and highly effective 
weapons for delivery by a variety of carriers. 
[Deleted.] 

Missiles 

The submarine missile inventory includes 
the SS-N-3 cruise missile and the SS-N-4, 
SS-N-5, SS-N-6 [deleted] ballistic missiles. 
The Charlie class SSN is estimated to be 
equipped with eight antiship homing cruise 
missiles with a range capability of up to 
about [deleted]. 

SS-N-3 

The SS-N-3 is a surface-launched turbo- 
jet cruise missile with an estimated maxi- 
mum operational range of 400 miles [de- 
leted] for use in a tactical role. Although 
believed to be primarily designed for use 
against naval surface vessels, the SS-N-3 can 
be employed in the strategic attack mission 
against land targets, [deleted]. 

[Deleted.] The United States has no cruise 
missiles and this weapons system represents 
one of the greatest threats to the U.S. Navy 
today. 

[Deleted.] 

The Charlie class SSGN is equipped with 
eight, antisurface ship, homing cruise mis- 
siles [deleted]. These missiles are estimated 
to have a maximum range capability of about 
[deleted] miles and may depend upon own 
[deleted]. 

SS-1 

The first known sea-launched ballistic mis- 
sile was a naval variant of SS—1, the first 
Soviet ballistic missile, which became opera- 
tional in 1957. Between 1956 and 1958, it is 
believed that a variant of the SS-1 was fired 
by some of the [deleted] Zulu-conversion 
SSB’s. The first generation Soviet sea- 
launched ballistic missile had a range of [de- 
leted]. 

SS-N-4 

Firings of the surface-launched SS—N-4 
[deleted] began some time in 1958 and Initial 
use by the fieet was reached about 1960. All 
Golf class SSB’s as well as all Hotel class 
SSBN’s were originally equipped to fire the 
SS—N-4, 


SS-N-5 
In mid-1962, a modified Golf class SSB 
began test firings of a [deleted] ballistic mis- 
sile, the [deleted] SS-N-5. Initial operation 
was reached in 1963 with conversion of the 
first Hotel class SSBN for firing the SS-N-5 
vice SS—-N-4, [Deleted.] 
SS-N-6 
First introduced in 1968, this missile in- 
creased Soviet [deleted] ballistic missile 
range potential from [deleted] miles to over 
1,000 miles, [Deleted.] It is deployed in the 
16-tube Yankee class SSBN’s. 
[Deleted.] 


APPENDIX 2.—ANALYSIS OF SOVIET NAVAL SUR- 
FACE THREAT, MARCH 1971 
SOVIET SURFACE THREAT 


The developments in the Soviet surface 
fieet have in many respects paralleled what 
we have seen in their submarine arm, Where 
progress has been noted as phenomenal in 
submarines, there are areas in surface ships 
equally as impressive. 

In 1970 Soviet naval development con- 
tinued the trends established in the previous 
5 years of steady growth in force level and 
& high tempo of operational deployment in 
foreign waters. The cumulative impact of 
this growth in size, sophistication, staying 
and striking power has confirmed the status 
of the U.S.S.R, as a great sea power. Most 
of the impetus for this development is de- 
rived directly from the Soviet desire to main- 
tain a military posture capable of coping 
effectively with that of the United States. 
But some of the impetus stems from a his- 
torical drive for decisive influence on the 
seas. 

Concurrently with this increase in 
strength, Soviet naval doctrine has been ex- 
panded. Doctrinal statements and writing 
over the past several years have stressed the 
independent, far-ranging, offensive nature of 
the nayy’s mission. The thrust of these as- 
sertions projects the nayy’s role beyond 
the defensive and retaliatory contexts ad- 
hered to in the past. 


BACKGROUND 


Immediately following World War II, the 
U.S.S.R. embarked on a program to recon- 
struct and improve war-damaged shipyards, 
to build new facilities and to construct new 
naval ships. The program was unprece- 
dented in size and effort for a nation not 
at war. This period can be divided into four 
somewhat overlapping stages: the first cor- 
responding roughly to a decision to build 
naval ships and to rebuild shipyards, the sec- 
ond calling for preparation and execution of 
plans to replace wartime losses and to con- 
struct a force capable of defending the sea 
frontiers of the U.S.S.R., the third requiring 
the introduction of wholly modern units, 
and the fourth initiating qualitative refine- 
ment of the present fleet and development 
of new classes of ships and weapons. 

The first stage, 1946-48, apparently fol- 
lowed a decision to give the navy a priority 
position in shipbuilding in the post war 
period. While the yards were being rehabili- 
tated and new facilities built, work was re- 
sumed on naval vessels begun before the 
war. Some units considered worth completing 
were finished and others—including some, 
capital ships—weére scrapped. Design and 
prototype development of new classes of 
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naval ships, including Chapayer class light 
cruisers, Skoryy class destruyers, and Kron- 
shtadt class large submarine chasers were 
begun in this stage. During the first stage, 
preparations already were underway to make 
the U.S.S.R. into an important naval power. 

In the second stage, 1949-53, deliveries of 
the first wave of postwar built warships were 
made. This stage included delivery of Sverd- 
lor and Chapayer class cruisers, and Skoryy 
class destroyers. Production also included 
Kola and Riga class escort ships, and P-4 
and P-6 class motor torpedo boats. Designs 
and equipment of the principal surface ves- 
sels were not radically new; they were basic- 
ally an improvement and enlargement of pre- 
World War II designs. Soviet planners ap- 
parently had ordered that a fleet of com- 
pletely conventional vessels be made oper- 
ational as quickly as possible, with equip- 
ment that could be easily acquired. 

The third stage, 1953-58, was marked by 
the mass production of submarines and other 
naval ships at peak production rates. A num- 
ber of major modifications to several classes 
of warships also were made refiecting a de- 
sire to modify and improve combat capabili- 
ties of the navy. The Riga class escort was 
altered significantly, and its superstructure 
was virtually rebuilt. While later units of 
the Riga class were built in accordance with 
the newer design, an estimated 30 or more 
were altered. Other new construction begun 
in the third stage included Kotlin class de- 
stroyers, and several other classes of smaller 
combatant ships, amphibious and landing 
craft, and auxiliary ships. 

The present, or fourth, stage began about 
1959 and has been marked by a shift from 
the production of large numbers of a few 
types of conventional naval ships to the pro- 
duction of smaller numbers of a larger as- 
sortment of naval ships equipped with the 
most modern weapons systems. Included in 
this shift has been the introduction of sur- 
face ships armed with missiles and propelled 
by gas turbines. Important new surface ships 
are the Moskva class guided missile heli- 
copter carrier, Kresta and Kynda class guided 
missile frigates [deleted]. Soviet shipyards 
are also producing hundreds of minor sur- 
face combat ships such as submarine 
chasers, motor torpedo boats, guided missile 
patrol boats, and mine warfare types. This 
fourth phase also includes a major over- 
haul and modernization program (including 
conversion of selected older ships and some 
of the newer classes), and construction of 
naval auxiliaries, particularly submarine 
support ships. 

In the last 5 years the Soviets have built, 
or are in the process of building, over 200 
combatant and amphibious ships as com- 
pared to our production of 98 in that period. 
Their program includes [deleted] units that 
will carry surface-to-surface and/or surface- 
to-air missiles. About [deleted] of the Soviet 
minor combatant ships will be equipped with 
long-range surface-to-surface missiles. 

Estimated Soviet expenditures for new ship 
construction reached an all time high of [de- 
leted] billion in 1970. This was [deleted] bil- 
lion more than the average for previous years 
and exceeded the U.S. shipbuilding outlays 
for that year by [deleted] million. 

MAJOR U.S.S.R. COMBATANTS 

Today the Soviets have a total surface fleet 
of some 2,009 units. 

Of this total 214 units are considered to 
be major surface combatants which include 
the following: 

Anti-submarine helicopter carriers with 
ASW rockets and surface-to-air mis- 
siles 

Cruisers, [deleted] of which have both 
surface-to-surface and surface-to-air 
missiles 

Frigates all armed with surface-to-air 
missiles 

have 


„ Destroyers of which 
surface-to-surface missiles and [de- 
leted] have surface-to-air missiles... 


[deleted] 
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Ocean escorts which are primarily used 
for antisubmarine warfare 


The average age of these 214 ships is only 
10 years and less than 1 percent of them over 
20 years old. Since 1966 they have kept about 
the same total number of major surface 
combatants but have cut back on the smaller 
ships and constructed over [deleted] larger 
more capable weapons platforms, The most 
important trend that has been observed is 
the addition of ships having an offensive 
capability with surface-to-surface missiles in 
addition to a range of antisubmarine and 
antiaircraft defensive weapons. Twenty of 
these major combatants have surface-to- 
surface missiles while 35 of them have sur- 
face-to-air missiles. 

MINOR U.S.S.R. COMBATANTS 

Looking at the minor surface combatants 
the Soviets have almost 1,800 ships which 
include the following: 

Patrol craft armed with surface-to- 
surface missiles. 


Antisubmarine patrol craft 

Major amphibious ships... 

Amphibious craft. 

Mine warfare ships 

Auxiliaries including 
tenders, intelligence 


submarine 
collecting 


over 
700 


U.S. MAJOR COMBATANTS 


Today the U.S. surface fleet has 563 units 
down from a total of 806 in 1966. Of this total 
249 are major surface combatants which is 
71 less than we had 5 years ago. The average 
age of these ships is 16 years with over half 
of them 20 years old or older. On the average 
our major ships are 6 years older than those 
of the Soviets. That is worth quite a bit in 
operational reliability and modernity. The 
breakdown for U.S. major surface combatants 
is: 


Attack carriers. 

Antisubmarine carriers 

Helicopter carriers 

Cruisers, 8 of which have surface-to-air 


Ocean escorts, 6 of which have surface- 
to-air missiles 


U.S. MINOR COMBATANTS 
The total number of U.S. minor combat- 
ants today is 314 which fall into the following 
categories: 


Patrol craft 
Amphibious ships 
Mine warfare ships. 


Looking ahead the situation certainly does 
not improve. It is estimated that in 1975 the 
Soviet surface fleet will still contain about 
[deleted] ships with almost [deleted] major 
surface combatants. There will be an even 
greater shift toward larger, more capable war- 
ships. 

The average age of the major combatants 
will be about [deleted] years—with only [de- 
leted] older than 20 years. The U.S. surface 
fleet in 1975 is projected at a total of 468 
ships, with 249 of these major surface com- 
batants. The average age of this group will be 
15 years and at least 30 percent will be over 
20 years old. (See Table A.) 

Some of the more important and imagina- 
tive naval developments in the Soviet fleet 
are as follows: 
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Moskva-class helicopter carrier 

Because of its size and the number of 
new weapons and sensors it incorporates, the 
Moskva class helicopter ship has become 
the leading symbol of modern Soviet surface 
seapower. Moskva and her sister ship, Lenin- 
grad, have antisubmarine warfare as their 
principal focus. In addition, they are arrayed 
with a variety of advanced missile and elec- 
tronic systems that give them superior as- 
sets for air defense and command and con- 
trol. [Deleted.] To extend its ASW coverage, 
Moskva has taken nayal aviation to sea. She 
embarks [deleted]. Hormone A helicopters 
[deleted]. 

So far, two of these ships have joined the 
Soviet fleet. [Deleted.] For engaging sub- 
marines. Moskva introduced the [deleted]. 


Kresta-class guided-missile cruiser 


The Kresta class missile cruiser is 
presently under series construction [deleted |. 
Kresta is over 500 feet in length and displaces 
nearly 7,000 tons. Armament includes two 
twin surface-to-air missile launchers, two 
twin surface-to-surface missile mounts, a 
pair of twin 57 millimeter dual-purpose gun 
mounts and quintuple 21-inch torpedo tubes. 
There are presently [deleted] ships of this 
version of the Kresta class operational. 

Indicative of the force and imagination of 
Soviet designers the initial Kresta produc- 
tion stopped in June 1967 [deleted] and radi- 
cally new and upgraded units began com- 
ing off the ways. The first [deleted] units of 
this advanced version are currently opera- 
tional and by 1975, it is estimated that 
[deleted] Kresta IT’s will be spread through- 
out the four major Soviet fleets. 

Though their silhouettes are similar at first 
glance, closer examination clearly reveals thet 
Kresta II has benefited from major modifica- 
tions that have enhanced its antisurface, 
antiair, and antisubmarine warfare capabilis 
ties. Instead of the tubes accommodating four 
older SS-N-3 antiship cruise missiles appear- 
ing on Kresta I, Kresta II carries eight mis- 
siles of a new variety in two quadruple 
launchers. [Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 

The surface-to-air missile system of the 
Kresta I is the [deleted] SA-N-1, which has 
been fitted aboard successive classes of Soviet 
destroyers and cruisers since the early 1960's. 
Kresta II has broken this mould by mounting 
the [deleted]. 

Kashin-class guided-missile frigate 


Since the lead unit became operational in 
1963, the Soviets have turned out [deleted] 
of these DLG’s and they continue to emerge 
from [deleted] the Black Sea. Earmarked as 
an ASW unit by the Soviets, Kashin com- 
bines endurance, acceleration, and seakeep- 
ing qualities [deleted]. But beyond this, 
Kashin has excellent multipurpose capabili- 
ties. [Deleted.] Kashin’s engineering sta- 
tistics are especially noteworthy. She is the 
world’s first major warship to be powered by 
an all gas turbine propulsion plant. It is esti- 
mated that four turbines produce [deleted] 
shaft horsepower and enable Kashin to attain 
burst speeds of [deleted] knots. [Deleted.] 

Thus, the salient feature of these sleek 
ships is versatility. Both figuratively and op- 
erationally, the Soviets have gotten much 
mileage out of Kashin. The frigates have been 
used in ASW, AAW, antisurface, surveillance, 
escort, flagship and protocol roles and have 
functioned dependably in such diverse en- 
vironments as the Mediterranean, Norwegian, 
Philippine and Caribbean Seas, as well as the 
broader reaches of the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. [Deleted.] 

[Deleted. ] 

Nanuchka guided-missile gunboat 

The Nanuchka guided-missile gunboat is 
another illustration of how the Soviets have 
achieved tremendous firepower in a small 
ship. [Deleted.] 

Osa and Komar guided-missile patrol boats 

The Soviets have 160 guided missile patrol 
boats of the Osa and Komar classes. These 
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units represent a revolutionary concept in 
naval warfare, combining the speed and ma- 
neuverability of the PT boat with the SS-N-2 
Styx missile. This weapon system can out- 
range any gun afloat and was employed by 
the Egyptians over 2 years ago to sink the 
Israeli destroyer Elath. Komar, built on a 
PT boat hull, is less than 85 feet long, has a 
maximum speed of [deleted] knots, and 
carries two missiles. Osa was built from the 
keel up to launch missiles. It is about 130 
feet long, has a maximum speed of [deleted] 
knots and a maximum endurance of [de- 
leted]. 
[| Deleted.] 


Shaddock surjace-to-surface missile 


Another important development is the SS- 
N-3 surface-to-surface missile which is fired 
by [deleted] Echo [deleted] Juliett and 
[deleted] converted Whiskey class subma- 
rines and the Kresta I and Kynda cruisers. 

Nicknamed Shaddock. [deleted] the SS-N- 
8, [deleted] has a speed of between mach 
[deleted] and a cruise altitude of between 
[deleted] and [deleted] feet, depending on 
the flight profile chosen. [Deleted.] Shaddock 
is routinely fired by submarines [deleted] 
and by surface ships [deleted]. 

SHIPYARDS 

There are at least 17 major shipbuilding 
yards in the U.S.S.R. They are widely dis- 
persed, with seven in the Baltic area, one in 
the Arctic, five on the Black Sea, two on the 
Pacific coast, and two on inland waterways. 
They have an estimated total employment 
of over [deleted] of which [deleted] are en- 
gaged in producing naval ships. We have 19 
yards with four performing only naval work. 

The four oldest yards were built during the 
ezarist period and date back as far as 1856. 
Each of these four yards included a multi- 
Plicity of shops that gave them the capability 
of manufacturing all items necessary to build 
and fit out a complete naval ship. 

The largest group of eight yards were built 
during the 1930’s and World War II. They 
were designed to produce naval ships using 
components provided by supporting industry 
and featured straight-line production flow, 
and enclosed, level building positions. In ad- 
dition, each had a ship drydocking capability. 

The development of shipyards in the 
U.S.S.R. since World War II refiects a high 
level of government appreciation of maritime 
power. [Deleted] new major yards have been 
added since 1945 and [deleted] of these are 
used exclusively for merchant shipbuilding. 
The development of these yards has per- 
mitted intensive expansion of the maritime 
and fishing fleets—without sacrifice to a con- 
tinued buildup of naval ships. In building 
these latest yards and in the extensive ex- 
pansion and modernization of the older war- 
damaged yards, the Soviets have incorporated 
the most modern production practices. Over 
60 percent of the Soviet yards have been mod- 
ernized since 1960 whereas only 20 percent 
of our yards have been modernized since 
World War II. 

[Deleted.] 


SOVIET OPERATIONS 


Soviet operations in the last year have 
demonstrated beyond question that we face 
& navy capable of flexing tremendous muscle. 
In 1969, the Soviet surface fleet operated 
[deleted] days out of area. In 1970, this 
jumped a staggering 30 percent. A look at 
what they have been doing will show why. 


Mediterranean Sea 


The Soviet Mediterranean fleet of today 
has its origin in deployments begun in 1964, 
probably in a move to establish at least a 
visible counter to the 6th Fleet. Surface units 
reestablished the Russian presence in the 
Mediterranean that had been absent for over 
150 years. Units so deployed spent most of 
their time in anchorages or leisurely steam- 
ing from one anchorage to another. Occasion- 
ally, there would be some shadowing of the 
6th Fleet by an AGI or a combatant. Until the 
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1967 Arab-Israeli war, the bulk of the surface 
units came from the Black Sea fleet and 
spent an average of 60 days out of area. All 
logistic support was provided by supply ships, 
of largely naval subordination, making de- 
liveries to the anchorages. 

This presence steadily has increased the 
challenge to the 6th Fleet, both in terms of 
numbers and in scope of operation. In this 
area, the Soviet squadron serves both a stra- 
tegic defensive role in relation to NATO 
forces and a political role supporting Red 
penetration of the countries of the region. 

Beginning about June 1967, the tempo 
of operations was stepped up. Units there- 
after spent less time at anchor, and con- 
tinuous shadowing of American carriers was 
performed by combatants—frequently the 
missile ships. A greater proportion of the 
fleet was supplied by the Baltic and northern 
fleets; average deployments were extended 
to about 90 days. Amphibious shipping came 
to be a constant element of the Soviet forces. 
The Black Sea auxiliaries that hitherto had 
provided most logistic support were increas- 
ingly supplemented by those from the other 
two western Soviet fleets as well as by occa- 
sional merchant ships. During the height of 
the Mideast conflict, the Soviets had 70 ships 
in the Mediterranean while we only had 60. 

In March 1969, an unusually large and 
powerful force of surface ships and subma- 
rines left the Soviet northern fleet and sud- 
denly appeared in the Norwegian Sea, head- 
ing south. Widespread speculation on their 
destination was ended when it was learned 
this large group was bound for the Mediter- 
ranean on a routine replacement of units on 
duty there. Their ability to reinforce in rapid 
fashion their presence in the Mediterranean 
from the northern fleet as well as from the 
closer Black Sea fleet was amply demon- 
strated. In July 1969, a small but varied force 
formed up in mid-Atlantic and proceeded 
down the U.S. east coast prior to operating in 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea 
and visiting Havana. This operation also in- 
cluded [deleted] a Soviet nuclear subma- 
rine deployed to these waters. Other activities 
included a second (late summer) group mak- 
ing it way from the north to the Mediter- 
ranean, and additional units circumnavigat- 
ing Africa to continue the Soviet presence in 
the Indian Ocean. Through September 1969, 
the surface forces of the Soviet Mediter- 
ranean squadron have comprised an average 
of about [deleted] units—[deleted] units— 
[deleted] combatants and [deleted] support 
ships. In recent months, the numbers of 
ships and level of activity have increased 
markedly. 

With the coming of large-scale naval pres- 
ence in the eastern Mediterranean, the So- 
viets have leapfrogged NATO's southern flank 
and have established a growing influence 
along the African and Asian littorals of the 
Mediterranean, Red Sea, and Indian Ocean. 
They have also exploited the fact that the 
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eastern Mediterranean, as an area of nayal 
operations, is proximate to sources of their 
logistic and land-based air support. [De- 
leted.] These are very important political and 
military factors because they establish the 
eastern Mediterranean as that area of the 
world where instability is greatest, where bi- 
lateral U.S.—U.S.S.R. vital interests confront 
most directly, where Soviet naval presence 
constitutes a potent force [deleted.] 
Pacific 

Periodic Soviet naval operations began in 
the western Pacific in 1965. These were largely 
surface exercises in support of submarine 
operations, although both the Pueblo and the 
EC-121 incidents is triggered sorties in the 
Sea of Japan. 


Indian Ocean 


Soviet naval deployments to the Indian 
Ocean commenced in 1968, and they have 
maintained a continuous combatant naval 
presence there since May of 1969. They have 
made numerous good will visits to the na- 
tions of the Indian Ocean littoral and have 
sought to broaden their influence through as- 
sistance to these nations and through the 
use of local facilities. It is estimated that 
[deleted] port visits will take place this 
year. 

[Deleted.] 

Atlantic 

Extended submarine support operations 
commenced in the central Atlantic in 1967, 
and combatant exercises in the Atlantic have 
been on the increase annually. Ballistic mis- 
sile patrol stations covering the east coast 
of the United States have been regularly 
manned since mid-1969. There were de- 
ployments to West Africa and the Caribbean 
in 1969, and since then four visits of Soviet 
naval forces to the Caribbean have taken 
place. The most recent, involving a guided 
missile cruiser, a nuclear submarine, and a 
submarine tender is currently in progress. 


Okean operations 


In April 1970, the Soviets conducted a 
worldwide naval operation called Okean. 
This was the widest in scope conducted by 
any post-World War II navy. It is worth 
looking at a brief recount of one of the exer- 
cises conducted as part of Okean. It demon- 
strates just what the Soviet fleet is capable of 
doing. The exercise was an anti-carrier op- 
eration in the North Atlantic. 

Simulating a U.S. carrier group, a Soviet 
aggressor force composed of the Moskra 
class helicopter ship, Leningrad, with a 
guided missile cruiser and three escorts in 
company, exited the Mediterranean through 
the Strait of Gibraltar and headed north 
to initiate the exercise. 

On the very day that the Leningrad group 
emerged from the Mediterranean, Soviet op- 
posing forces mounted a sustained recon- 
naissance effort in an attempt to locate 
the carrier. [Deleted.] These exercises should 
impress anyone. 


TABLE A.—COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND U.S.S.R. SURFACE FLEETS 


1966 


U.S.S.R. 


Major combatants: 
— aircraft carriers. 


Amphibious ships. 
Mine wartare ships.. 


Auxiliaries 


1971 1975 


United 
States 


United 


States U.S.S.R. U.S.S.R. 


[Deleted] 
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BIG BUS BILL 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, to me, 
one of the key issues involved in the ef- 
forts to obtain wider buses is that of 
the motivation and intent of those seek- 
ing the change. The bus lobby tells us 

. that the bigger buses will be much safer. 
One of the reasons the new buses will be 
safer, they say, is the fact they will have 
larger and wider tires. While there is 
some technical disagreement as to 
whether the larger tire will in fact in- 
crease braking effectiveness, there are 
more serious questions to be raised. 

The two largest organizations lobbying 
openly for the big bus bill are the Amer- 
ican Transit Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Motor Bus Owners. 
With this in mind, it is interesting to 
note that these organizations have joined 
in a lawsuit to invalidate the new De- 
partment of Transportation regulations 
on the subject of regrooved tires, They 
argue that the Department of Transpor- 
tation requirement of three-thirty-sec- 
ond-inch of undertread below the tire 
grooves is too stringent. So, in effect, you 
have the same groups telling the Con- 
gress they are going to use bigger and 
safer tires on the wider buses, and at the 
same time, telling the courts they want to 
use thinner tires than the Department 
of Transportation requires. Does that 
make sense? 

I insert the following article: 

[From the ae Goes Mar. 26, 

1 
ATA, OTHERS APPEAL DOT REGROOVED TIRE 
REGULATIONS 

The order of United States District Judge 
Joseph C. Waddy, granting summary judg- 
ment to the government in the action 
brought to test the validity of the regrooved 
tire regulations issued by the Department of 
Transportation, has been appealed to the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit by the plaintiffs in 
the action. 

The American Transit Association joined 
with the National Association of Motor Bus 
Owners and the American Tracking Associa- 
tions, Inc., in a joint notice of appeal filed 
March 8. The appeal probably will be on the 
calendar at the next term of the Court of 
Appeals. 

The suit sought to invalidate regrooved tire 
regulations issued by the Department of 
Transportation’s Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion in 1969. 

A regrooved tire is defined as “a tire, either 
original tread or retread, on which the tread 
pattern has been renewed or a new tread or 
retread has been produced by cutting into 
the tread of a worn tire to a depth equal to 
or deeper then the molded original groove 
depth.” 

For the low-speed, stop-and-go operation 
of intra-city buses, the transit industry has 
been successfully using the city-bus mileage 
tire, specifically constructed with heavy un- 
dertread to accept regrooving, thereby in- 
creasing the life, without, industry officials 
point out, any compromise of tire safety fac- 
tors. 

The regulations challenged in the lawsuit 
establish the conditions under which re- 
grooved tires may be sold, offered for sale, in- 
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troduced for sale, or delivered for introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce. 

An amendment to the regulations pro- 
hibits the use of regrooved tires on the front 
wheels of vehicles unless the tires meet mini- 
mum load-carrying capacity requirements. 

In the lawsuit, ATA and other plaintiffs 
argued that the regulation requiring that 
there be a 3/32 inch of undertread below the 
grooves of the regrooved tire would reduce 
the useful life of the tire by 15%. The plain- 
tiffs attacked the validity of the regulations 
contending they were defective. 

In addition, ATA raised the point that 
Congress made it clear in the National Traf- 
fic and Safety Act of 1966 that any regula- 
tions adopted thereunder in respect to tires 
would not be applicable to the intrastate 
commerce. 


PRESS DIFFICULTIES IN INDO- 
CHINA 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to focus attention on a recent news 
article written by Lou Cannon of the 
Washington press corps. 

It exposes yet another unfortunate 
aspect of the credibility problem between 
the press, the Federal Government, the 
Military Establishment, and the Ameri- 
can people. 

The article follows: 


For New CREDIBILITY Gap: ALL SHARE 
BLAME 


(By Lou Cannon) 


The lack of credibility which distinguished 
the Washington relationship between the 
press corps and the Nixon administration is 
a gulf, not a gap, in Laos and Vietnam. 

Any Washington reporter who thinks he 
receives the run-around from White House 
types needs only a brush or two with the 
ruling gentry of the U.S. Military Advisory 
Command in Saigon to yearn for a good 
clean evasion from a home-based adminis- 
tration press officer. 

Turnabout.—And any administration offi- 
cial who thinks he’s being abused by the 
nattering nabobs of the Washington corps 
would probably cheerfully accept his present 
bad press if forced to submit to the Vientiane 
press corps for a few hours. 

This, at least, is the impression obtained 
by this reporter after conversations with 
military men, embassy officials and reporters 
during a 10-day trip to Indochina. 

Almost to a man, the soldiers and Marines 
interviewed in Vietnam and the civilian of- 
ficials and helicopter pilots I talked with in 
Laos believe that the press is distorting the 
war. Some cite exaggerated accounts of Viet- 
nam defoliation, some an emphasis on 
civilian casualties rather than American 
lives, some a preoccupation with U.S.-Viet- 
namese frictions or with military drug prob- 
lems. 

The reporters also make a pretty good case. 
They talk about meaningless briefings and 
outright lies, a punitive attitude toward re- 
porters who write critically and growing re- 
luctance to provide the transportation 
which is a precondition of accurate war re- 
porting. In Laos, which is as American-run 
as any turn-of-the-century Banana republic 
in Central America, the Royal Lao govern- 
ment attempted to oust a particularly critical 
reporter, then relented when the U.S. em- 
bassy decided that the fuss was not worth 
the protest from other correspondents. 
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Opinionated—But the reporter in question 
is at least as opinionated as his critics. Dur- 
ing a tour of the refugee village of Ban Na 
Nga with Rep. Pete McCloskey (R-Calif.), the 
reporter vehemently argued the case against 
American bombing in Laos with a pro-bomb- 
ing priest in a dialogue that did little to ad- 
vance the cause of either journalism or the 
priesthood. 

“We're getting guys over here now who are 
Sociologists, not reporters,” complains a Ma- 
rine major in Vietnam. 

However, this same Marine major readily 
concedes that military men in Vietnam have 
often created the conditions they criticize. 
He cites Lam Son 719, the ballyhooed Lacs 
invasion, as a case in point. 

In that battle, nominally waged by the 
South Vietnamese army (ARVN), a directive 
was issued prohibiting U.S. helicopters from 
transporting press and restricting comments 
by American officers. Few reporters were able 
to reach the battle area and much of the 
reporting accordingly centered on bullet-rid- 
dled helicopters carrying out ARVN survivors 
from what appeared to be a disorderly re- 
treat. 

Instead of providing press transportation, 
the U.S. command furnished communiques 
describing the operation as a success in ad- 
vance and leaving blank spots for press offi- 
cers to fill in. 

Nonsense—Few, if any, reporters believed 
such self-defeating nonsense. 

“The reason we got the reporting we did 
out of Lam Son 719 was that we didn’t make 
choppers available,” concedes the same major 
who is critical of reporters-turned-sociolo- 
gists. Like many other military men, the 
major believes Lam Son 719 was a plus-and- 
minus operation. But the U.S. military in 
effect made a policy decision to allow cover- 
age only of the retreat. 

There are lessons to be drawn from such 
Suppression and such coverage, and they 
ought to be drawn quickly. It is a hard, clear 
truth that vast mumbers of Americans no 
longer believe what either their reporters or 
their politicians are telling them. The ex- 
perience of Indochina suggests that there are 
good reasons in both cases for this unbelief. 


THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the May 25 edition of the Richmond 
News Leader included sn excellent edi- 
torial on the subject of the Voting Rights 
Act and the court decisions which have 
been made pursuant to that act. 

The editorial correctly points out that 
the unfair treatment of southern States 
which hs resulted from this law is ba- 
Sically the fault of the Inw itself and not 
the courts. 

It was wrong to have enacted the Vot- 
ing Rights Act in 1965, and it was wrong 
to extend the act in 1970. This punitive 
statute. so long as it remains on the 
books, is bound to result in unwsrranted 
and inequitable treatment of the south- 
ern States. 

The editor of the editorial page of 
the Richmond News Leader is Ross 
Mackenzie. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fext 
of the editorial, “The Feds’ Latest,” be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Richmond News Leader, May 25, 

1971] 


THE FED'S LATEST 


Yesterday a panel of four Federal judges 
ordered Virginia to postpone its scheduled 
June 8 Democratic primaries until Septem- 
ber 14, and told the General Assembly to 
come forward with satisfactory plans for re- 
apportionment of the State Senate and the 
House of Delegates by June 15. If the Demo- 
crats must have their primaries, Septem- 
ber 14 clearly is a more acceptable date than 
June 8. The requirement that the General 
Assembly submit new reapportionment plans 
to Attorney General John Mitchell by June 
15 makes less sense. That 1s three weeks from 
now. The Supreme Court is expected to rule 
in a related reapportionment case, involving 
Indianapolis, within the next month. Under 
the Federal panel's order yesterday, the Gen- 
eral Assembly now must proceed without 
the benefit of the Supreme Court's ruling in 
the Indianapolis case. 

But whether one approves or disapproves 
of the dates set by the Federal panel yester- 
day, the most galling aspect is that Virginia 
and other Southern States still are treated 
by the Federal courts as conquered provinces. 
Under the uniquely opprobrious Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, the Southern States are 
compelled to obtain Federal approval before 
they may so much as brush their teeth. In 
this regard, consider the following statement 
made last month by a three-judge Federal 
court in Mississippi: 

“If we were free to perform our judicial 
duties according to our ability and agreeably 
to our understanding of the Constitution of 
the United States, we would, to a man, con- 
cur with Mr. Justice Black’s view (in two 
recent cases) that Section 5 of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 is clearly unconstitution- 
al. This Section 5 imposes a prior restraint 
upon certain of the sovereign States by en- 
joining the enforcement of statutes they may 
enact until they can convince Federal judges 
of a district foreign to their soil that these 
presumptively valid acts of their duly 
elected (State) legislature pass constitution- 
al muster, or until their chief legal officer 
has submitted such statutes to a political ap- 
pointee of the Executive (branch) of the 
central government for his review and tacit 
approval. 

“However, as members of an inferior court, 
we are bound to follow the precedent set by 
the majority of the Supreme Court and to 
apply Section 5 to the same extent as if we 
considered it to have pristine authority.” 

Such a statement, oozing with irony born 
of disdain, describes eloquently what is hap- 
pening to the Federal system. It is being 
smashed. You do not have a Federal system 
when Mississippi or Virginia or any State 
must clear practically everything it does with 
some Federal appointee. You do not have a 
Federal system when any region is compelled 
to do things required of no other region. The 
Voting Rights Act says that if the reappor- 
tionment plan of a Southern State is not ap- 
proved or rejected by the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral within 60 days after the plan has been 
submitted to him, then the plan may be 
considered valid. Attorney General Mitchell 
took more than 60 days to reject Virginia’s 
plan. Yesterday, contrary to the language of 
the Voting Rights Act, the Federal panel up- 
held Attorney General Mitchell’s dawdling, 
and Virginia be damned. 

The Federal government makes these puni- 
tive laws, the Federal government interprets 
them, and there ts little that the South— 
the humiliated South—can do about it. The 
Federal government’s prevailing attitude 
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toward the South is malicious, hateful, and 
wrong. Virginia is locked in—a ward of the 
Feds. So by June 15 Virginia will come up 
with reapportionment plans that please them, 
just as the pupil must satisfy the harsh 
schoolmarm. One despairs. We are treated as 
children—ugly children, unpenitent children. 
And we will be compelled to comply with 
every irrational Federal edict, no matter how 
much it hurts, 


BELIEFS OF YOUNGER GENERATION 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the atti- 
tudes and beliefs of today’s younger 
generation are often the subject of con- 
troversy. Whether we of the adult world 
agree or disagree with youth, we can al- 
ways say that today’s youth approaches 
modern problems with a depth of thought 
and spirit which are commendable. 

Recently a-constituent furnished me 
with a copy of an editorial which ap- 
peared in “Panther Prints,” a high 
school newspaper in my Congressional 
district, on March 19, 1971. I found the 
depth of thought in the article by Mr. 
Theodore Jenkel III to be intriguing and 
worthy of consideration. I commend it to 
the attention of all readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WHAT'S REALITY For You? 
(By Ted Jenkel) 

What’s the point? We must never lose 
track of this question. It is easy to forget, it 
is easy to become caught up in the hum- 
drum of the ordinary. Sitting in school ev- 
ery day the senses often become deadened 
and perspective becomes shaded. 

It is easy to allow one’s mind to become 
subservient and to lose the essence of life— 
the free spirit. One can easily and slowly 
slip below the waves and allow one’s self to 
be submerged in the sea of acquiescence. 
The simple way is to bend in the wind and 
to fall prey to the pattern of convenience 
wherein youth’s soul is tamed and molded 
so that he can finally leave sch®ol and slip 
without dents of rupture into the present 
scheme of things, into society. Slip into so- 
ciety where the will of the mass can replace 
the spirit of the individual. 

Do not lose yourself in anxious thoughts 
over the future and do not regret the past. 
Remember who you are what's real for 
you. Your friend is real, the sun is real, the 
flowers are real, the grass is real and the 
spirit of love is real. Don’t lose touch with 
yourself in man made abstractions. 

When you learn the chemical analysis of 
a substance, of the electrochemical processes 
of the brain, of the anatomy of a plant and 
mathematical definitions remember the 
spirit of man and the beauty of nature. 

Learn not for learning’s sake, for that is 
pointless, Learn what is important to you. 
Learn so that you may be better able to 
serve your fellow man. Improve yourself so 
that you may reach out and lend a hand. 
Somebody needs you. 

Live your life in the spirit of awareness. 
Try not to forget yourself in manmade mazes 
of concepts, plans and calculations. Have 
attention to the here and now, allow no one 
to tame your spirit. Remember who you are 
and what you are. Look at nature and beauty. 
Have attention, have soul, haye a friend, and 
have a beautiful day. 
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J. CRAIG SMITH, “MAN OF THE 
SOUTH” 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, each 
year Dixie Business magazine, in Deca- 
tur, Ga., edited by Mr. Hubert F. Lee, 
selects a “Man of the South.” The 1970 
award was presented earlier this year to 
Mr. J. Craig Smith, who is chairman of 
the board of Avondale Mills in Sylacauga, 
Ala., and a businessman and civic leader 
of wide renown. 

Also appearing in a recent issue of 
Dixie Business is an article observing the 
50th anniversary of the Atlanta Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

I bring this material to the attention 
of the Senate and ask that it be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Dixie Business, Summer, 1971] 
J. CRAIG SMITR—MAN OF THE SOUTH FOR 1970 
(By Hubert F. Lee) 


J. Craig Smith is a Great Human Being— 
a man of unquestioned integrity—deserving 
of this or any accolade, . .. wrote Charles H. 
Kelistadt, Chairman of Genetal Development 
and retired head of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, 

I thought of Charlie’s words as I presented 
the 25th “Man of the South” award to Craig 
Smith March 18, 1971 in Sylacauga, Alabama, 
headquarters for the great Avondale Mills. 

The years turned back to 1947 when I wrote 
my second “Man of the South” report in 
Dixie Business. 


FRIEND OF THE NEEDY 


It is said of Donald Comer in Birmingham 
that he goes often to the Old People’s Home 
there to see them and do a little to lift up 
their hearts. Somehow, we feel, that above 
the roar of applause from leading editors, 
cotton textile men, industrialists and others 
over Mr. Comer's selection will be smile on 
their faces and the happiness they will know 
that one of their friends is the 1947 South's 
MAN OF THE YEAR. He has been theirs for 
a long time. 

The little stars sometimes marshall them- 
selves into a greater force than some of the 
big ones. It is often the little things a man 
does, day by day, and year by year, that 
counts most when the final balance sheet is 
added up. 

“...I was honored and rendered a greater 
service as Superintendent of a Methodist 
church Sunday school than as Governor or 
Senator of my state,” is the sentiment of 
the late Hon, Braxton Bragg Comer inscribed 
on a bronze tablet of a church in Alexandria 
City, Alabama. How great this sentiment has 
marked the life of Donald Comer and his 
brothers can be seen in many of the things 
they have done. The man in overalls is as 
human and worthy of respect and dignity as 
the great among us, to Donald Comer. 

It is our impression of Donald Comer that 
he asks not whether something is great and 
important but is it worthy and good and in 
need of his efforts and support. Being a use- 
ful citizen is no new thing to him, he has 
been one for many years. 

Craig Smith is a grandson of the late Goy- 
ernor Braxton Bragg Comer and nephew of 
the “Man of the South” for 1947, the late 
Donald Comer, who was Chairman of Ayon- 
dale Mills in 1947, 
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In naming J. Craig Smith, Chairman of 
Avondale Mills, as the 25th “Man of the 
South” we pay tribute to the entire textile 
industry and to all the great leaders of all 
endeavors who have done so much for our 
Southland over the years. 

Craig Smith is a Giant in the textile in- 
dustry of industrial giants. 

He is the fifth in the industry to be hon- 
ored—Donald Comer, then Chairman of the 
Avondale Milis, in 1947; Colonel James O. 
Self, then head of Greenwood Mills, in 1952; 
Norman Cocke, former president of Duke 
Power Co. and a director of J. P. Stevens, in 
1959; and Governor Luther Hodges, Mar- 
shall-Field Company, in 1969. 

He is the fourth from Alabama, Thomas 
W. Martin, then président of Alabama Power 
Company, in 1946, Donald Comer in 1947 and 
Frank P. Samford, chairman of Liberty Na- 
tional Life and the man for whom Samford 
University is named, in 1959. 

King Arthur never devoted more care and 
research in assembling his Knights at the 
Court of Camelot than I have for 25 years 
in helping honor the South's great since 
1946. 

Craig Smith is a legend in his own lifetime 
in Alabama and the textile industry. 

He was installed in Osaka, Japan as the 
first American to serve as president of the 
International Federation of Cotton and Allied 
Textile Industries. 

He is a vice-president of the Alabama State 
Chamber of Commerce which was founded 
in 1938, the year I helped the Alabama Jour- 
nal on its 50th Anniversary edition, by such 
giants as Donald Comer, Thomas W. Martin, 
Benjamin Russell, Floyd McGowin and others, 

But most of all, Craig Smith is deeply 
concerned with the vital needs of the fam- 
ilies that make up the Avondale Mills and 
the benefits to them is a living testiment to 
his sincerity. 

Craig Smith retired in 1970 after 19 suc- 
cessful years as President of Avondale Mills. 
It was the most successful year for Avondale 
in 73-years of operation. 

The past 19 years have been the most diffi- 
cult years for the textile industry in history. 
Craig Smith not only served as a leading 
spokesman for his industry, he kept up the 
mills and installed the latest machinery to 
meet competition in the fierce battle against 
imports. 

As Reuben B. Robertson, “Man of the 
South” phrased it. “We are honored by as- 
sociation by having J. Craig Smith added to 
the Man of the South honor group.” 

Craig Smith was named from the honor 
group I term the South’s “Hall of Fame for 
the Living”. This group is limited to 200 
living leaders and the 200 limit was reached 
in 1953. Additions since 1953 have been to 
take the places of those who have died. 

I feel every one of these would be proud 
to have Craig Smith serve as the symbol 
of “honoring many by honoring one.” 

J. Craig Smith was born in Birmingham, 
Alabama, July 23, 1905. His parents were 
Mignon Comer and J. Craig Smith. He at- 
tended college at Virginia Military Institute, 
Class of 1925; A.B. degree. Mr. Smith married 
Page Thompson of Selma, Alabama. They 
have one daughter, Mignon Comer Smith. 

In business circles he is Chairman of the 
Board, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; Di- 
rector, Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala.; Direc- 
tor, Birmingham Trust National Bank, Birm- 
ingham; Director, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago, Illinois; Director, Illinois Central 
Industries, Chicago; Director, Protective Life 
Insurance Company, Birmingham; Director, 
South Central Bell Telephone Company, 
Birmingham; and Director, First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, Sylacauga. 

Activities in Trade Associations include: 
President, International Federation of Cot- 
ton and Allied Textile Industries, Zurich, 
Switzerland; Director and past President, 
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American Textile Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc.; Director and past President, National 
Cotton Council of America; Past President, 
Alabama Textile Manufacturers Association; 
and Vice President and Director, Alabama 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Civic Areas of activity, to list a few, in- 
clude: Vice President and Trustee, The Eye 
Foundation, Inc., Birmingham; President 
and Director, Alabama Safety Council; Vice 
Chairman, Sylacauga Park and Recreation 
Board; and Chairman, Alabama State Adyi- 
sory Committee on Public Education. 

Miscellaneous Affiliations: Member, The 
Newcomen Society in North America; Hon- 
orary Membership in the following: Syla- 
cauga Rotary Club (also past President); 
Sylacauga Exchange Club; Omicron Delta 
Kappa (University of Alabama) and Phi Psi 
(Auburn University). He is a member of Bir- 
mingham Country Club (past President); 
The Redstone Club (past President); Moun- 
tain Brook Club, The Club, the Downtown 
Club, and the Relay House, all of Birming- 
ham; and Coosa Valley Country Club, Slya- 
cauga. 

Public offices held in the past: Executive 
Committee, Alabama Institute for Deaf and 
Blind; Alabama Water Improvement Com- 
mission; Advisory Board, University of Ala- 
bama Medical Center; Board of Directors, 
Sylacauga Hospital; and Alabama Education 
Study Commission. 

Honors have come by the score. To name 
a few: Named Communicator of the Year for 
1970 by the International Council of Indus- 
trial Editors. This is the first time the award 
had been made to anyone from the South 
and the first time it had been made to any- 
one from the textile industry; he received 
the 1970 Marketing Man of the Year Award 
from the Birmingham Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Marketing Association; and he was 
named Man of the South for 1970 by the edi- 
tors of Dixie Business. 

He was a five-star General in every area 
where his interest and activity took him. As 
a public speaker he has been unexcelled. 
With or without a script he has moved mil- 
lions, A gentle and quiet man by nature he 
could stir up more support for more worthy 
causes than any man I know. 

A master of ad lib he could amuse and con- 
fuse with his hilarious comedy, profound 
remarks of cutting sarcastic retorts reserved 
for those who needed cutting down. Craig 
Smith is a genius who loves being in the fore 
front of every worthwhile fight. He loves a 
fight for the right but he also has always 
loved peop. nd people love him. As strong 
and as able and as capable as he is, he is 
still the world’s softest touch for any cause 
in need of a champion. 


[From the Dixie Business, Spring, 1971] 
Nostafe1a WITHOUT TEARS 
(By Hubert F. Lee) 


The Atlanta Jaycees bridged the generation 
gap at its 50th Anniversary dinner on Febru- 
ary 4, 1971. 

There were three tables of “old-timers” and 
the cup of nostalgia was running over but 
there were no tears. 

It was also “bosses” night. 

As a reporter in 1921, I covered the Jaycees, 
the civic clubs, etc., before I joined the 
Jaycees. 

The year 1921 was a year to remember. 

And so is 1971, 

The young and dynamic leaders like Pres- 
ident William A. Walton gave us “old-timers” 
assurance that the Atlanta Spirit and leader- 
ship is in good hands. 

Chairman Ed Herrin and Vice President Lee 
Lester, in charge of the annual meeting, had 
a program of stars. 

Bill Walton’s Welcome compared with 
Austin Abbott or Roy LeCraw’s best in the 
early 20’s. 
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Some of the old-timers included Duncan 
Peek, R. W. “Bob” Schilling, Vernon Brown, 
William A. “Bill” Horne, Jr., J. Ralph Mc- 
Clelland, Austin Abbott, O. C. Hubert. 

At the next table were Mr. and Mrs. John 
Slaton, Jr., B. L. Brown, Baxter Maddox, Fain 
Peek, Dr. Bill Dobies, and Hubert F. Lee, dean 
of magazine editors. 

John Westmoreland, Mrs. Shelley Charles, 
Herbert B. Hayes, Malcolm Brenner and Hugh 
Head. 

There was Richard H. Rich, “Merchant 
Prince,” who was applauded for his leader- 
ship in Keeping the Jaycees going in the lean 


years. 

And Wiley Moore, Jr., and a host of others. 

It was a dark and stormy night and earlier 
that day I had phoned Mrs. Gloria Bellah to 
see if I could cancel my reservation. 

When Mrs. Bellah told me that a host of 
old-timers were coming, I changed my mind 
about backing out. 

DR. NOAH LANGDALE, JR., SPEAKER 

Dr. Noah Langdale, Jr., who led Georgia 
State University to one of the nation’s best, 
was introduced by Tarby Bryant. 

“When a man has a boy age 5, the father 
worships the son. 

“At 10, the boy worships his father. 

“At 15, the boy is copying father. 

“At 20, the son is friend or foe,” Dr. Lang- 
dale declared. 

Dr. Langdale is one of my favorites. 

50 YEARS IN REVIEW 

Steve Dixon anchored the glance back over 
the years. 

Doug Cook told of the 1950’s how the ’61 
national convention was landed when Earl 
Mann wired it would be OK to meet in the 
ball park. Cook was '58 president. 

O. C. Hubert, 1941 president, reported on 
the 40’s. 

Duncan Peek, 1933 president, told of the 
ups and downs of the 30’s. The drive to share 
the work. Helping Mayor Hartsfield on air- 
port, getting the drivers license and State 
Patrol laws passed. 

Bill Walton told of the 1920's. 

The Atlanta Spirit for May 8, 1930, had a 
front-page story. 


AIR MAIL WEEK BEGINS 
(By Al Richardson) 
And on page 3 a news item about me. 


DRUG ABUSE IN THE ARMED 
FORCES 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, the inci- 
dence of drug abuse and addiction to 
hard narcotics by members of the Armed 
Forces has now reached crisis propor- 
tions, even though the full extent of 
drug usage has only recently become 
known. The easy access to and inexpen- 
sive price of drugs, combined with the 
emotional and physical stresses of com- 
bat and the boredom of rearline inactiv- 
ity, have led to a virtual epidemic among 
servicemen who experiment with LSD, 
barbiturates, amphetamines, and other 
hallucinogens or who have become ad- 
dicted to heroin and other hard drugs. 

Although much publicity has recently 
been given to a number of drug abuse and 
drug education programs being con- 
ducted by the military services, I have 
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seen no substantive information or statis- 
tics on the results of such programs or 
any indication of a major commitment 
being made by the DOD and the military 
services to effectively cope with the prob- 
lem. Frankly, I cannot help but wonder 
how much of what has been publicized 
is simply window-dressing, particularly 
when you consider the number of young 
men who have been subjected to dis- 
ciplinary action rather than meaningful 
and humanitarian medical care and 
treatment. All too often the military 
services seem to try to avoid the issue 
entirely by discharging the serviceman 
and leaving him to fend for himself in 
civilian life, with no future and, in many 
instances, a rather substantial and ex- 
pensive narcotics habit. 

What is especially distressing is the 
fact that many of the servicemen re- 
ceive unfavorable types of discharges 
and, as a consequence, they are barred 
from receiving VA medical treatment for 
narcotics addiction. 

Mr. Speaker, the military services, in 
my opinion, have failed miserably to deal 
with this problem in a proper manner 
and time for action is quickly running 
out. Punitive action is not the answer 
but, rather, medical assistance and re- 
habilitation are required to cope with 
the burgeoning problem of drug addic- 
tion and abuse in the Armed Forces. 
Thus, the Congress must exercise its pre- 
rogatives and take the initiative in pro- 
posing a program to both help our sery- 
icemen and to seek means to halt the 
military’s monumental drug problem. 

I am pleased to join with our distin- 
guished colleague from Connecticut, Mr. 
Monacan, in sponsoring the Armed 
Forces Drug Abuse Control Act of 1971. 
This measure, H.R. 8861 and other bills, 
is a major step is undertaking long over- 
due action in an attempt to remedy the 
mounting drug abuse problem among 
servicemen. I commend Mr. MONAGAN for 
his leadership in this effort and I am en- 
couraged by the support if has received. 

This legislation approaches the drug 
problem in a meaningful and construc- 
tive manner. Two very noteworthy sec- 
tions of the bill provide that any person 
charged with an offense involving the 
use of possession of any narcotic drug 
be afforded the opportunity to undergo 
a treatment and rehabilitation program 
and it would prevent a drug addicted 
serviceman from being discharged from 
the Armed Forces until he is cured of 
addiction. In addition, the measure 
establishes a Drug Abuse Control Corps 
in each military service to provide both 
educational and rehabilitative treatment 
of servicemen addicted to dangerous 
drugs. 

Almost every week I receive a letter 
from a serviceman or a veteran whose 
young life has been severely scarred and 
damaged because of his involvement with 
drugs and the inhuman or uncaring man- 
ner in which he was treated. Drug addic- 
tion is a serious medical problem and 
one which has calamitous social con- 
sequences. The military services have a 
very clear responsibility and obligation 
to treat individuals who are addicted to 
drugs and in the same manner they 
would a man wounded by the enemy. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Armed Forces Drug 
Abuse Control Act of 1971, as well as a 
number of other pending measures, offer 
some responsible and effective remedies 
to this tragic problem. The military drug 
abuse crisis can no longer be ignored or 
shunted aside and prompt action must 
be taken. I urge the armed services to 
conduct hearings on this legislation at 
the earliest possible date and to give this 
problem its fullest and most careful con- 
sideration and attention. 


THE TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE WA- 
TERWAY—PROGRESS BEYOND 
ESTIMATION 


HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr, BAKER. Mr. Speaker, on May 25, 
I had the honor of attending the sym- 
bolic groundbreaking ceremonies for the 
$300 million Tennessee-Tombigbee Wa- 
terway at Mobile, Ala. The importance 
of the occasion is attested by the fact 
President Nixon was there to do the 
honors. 

The completion of this waterway 
means a great deal to the Third District 
of Tennessee because of the shorter, 
more accessible route to gulf ports. 

The essence of untold future benefits 
from this improved transportation fa- 
cility is captured in an editorial from 
the May 27 edition of the Chattanooga 
News-Free Press. 

I call attention to this editorial, 
“Progress Beyond Estimation”: 

PROGRESS BEYOND ESTIMATION 

To much of our country, the importance 
of the ceremony may have been obscured by 
the popular reception accorded the Presi- 
dent on his visit to the South. But the pur- 
pose should not be overlooked or the pros- 
pects forgotten. 

President Richard M. Nixon went to Mobile 
this week to take part in the beginning of 
work on what long has been described as 
“the Tennessee-Tombigbee project.” A fas- 
cinating name, what does it mean? 

It means that perhaps 10 years from now, 
much of the inland South will be on the 
“seacoast” so far as water shipping to all 
of the ports of the world is concerned, And 
this will have tremendous economic impact. 

This is the idea; to connect existing rivers 
in a 253-mile waterway that will shorten 
water shipping distances from Pennsylvania 
on the east, midwest cities and mid-South 
ports to Mobile and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the rest of the world. 

The waterway will run along the Tom- 
bigbee River near the Mississippi border, 
connect with the Warrior River at Demo- 
polis, Ala., canal through 70 miles to the 
Tennessee River at Pickwick Lake. 

Now the Tennessee River winds down 
across Tennessee into northern Alabama, 
then turns northward across Tennessee again 
to Kentucky, entering the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi River for a long southward flow to the 
Gulf at New Orleans. 

From Chattanooga to New Orleans by 
water is now 1,376 miles, From Chattanooga 
to Mobile by water is 1,538 miles. The Ten- 
messee-Tombigbee route will cut the New 
Orleans trip to 881 miles—a saving of 495 
miles, and Mobile will be only 719 miles away 
by water, cutting that trip 819 miles. 
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Already, water traffic is vital to this region. 
But it is nothing compared with the promises 
of the years ahead when the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee system is completed. 

The ceremonies this week point toward 
the time a decade from now when the reali- 
ties of this progress will just begin. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CASUALTIES IN 
THE WAR ON CRIME 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, a spe- 
cial magazine issue of the Denver Law 
Journal contains an excellent article by 
Senator Ervin entitled “Constitutional 
Casualties in the War on Crime.” As 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from North 
Carolina is one of the Nation’s most re- 
spected authorities on consitutional law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSTITUTIONAL CASUALTIES IN THE WAR 

ON CRIME 


(By Sam J. Ervin, JR.) 
INTRODUCTION 


Over 100 years ago John C. Calhoun warned 
the Senate that “it is harder to preserve than 
to obtain liberty.” Calhoun’s warning, made 
in a period of great political unrest and in- 
stability in the 19th century, is especially 
valid today when violence is fast becoming 
a part of our daily life. We have been ex- 
periencing a tremendous increase in common 
criminality which has placed our urban citi- 
zens in a state of constant fear and insecu- 
rity. The fear of crime has affected our en- 
tire population. It has produced the wide- 
spread demand for safety, for “law and or- 
der,” which has dominated our political 
scene in recent years and preoccupied the 
Congress and the Administration since 1968. 

At the same time we have also been ex- 
periencing a steady deterioration of that 
tolerance for differing points of view which is 
the very fiber of a society based upon liberty. 
Rhetoric is fast replacing reason in political 
discourse. Totalitarian attitudes have infect- 
ed more and more of our social and political 
disputes, converting opponents into mortal 
enemies and eliminating compromise as an 
acceptable solution. Whereas just a few years 
ago we were debating the social and philo- 
sophical validity of peaceful civil disobedi- 
ence, a form of political action that numbers 
Gandhi, Christ, and the Hebrew Prophets 
among its adherents, today many groups 
openly advocate violence as a political in- 
strument, and a few have begun to practice 
terrorism. 

These are very recent developments, and 
they are unique in our history. Our society 
has experienced violence before, but it has 
never sanctioned it as a political instrument 
in a holy war against those who disagree. Nor 
has violence ever reached a point where large 
parts of our society live in a state of siege 
in their own homes, It is in this context that 
our traditions of individual freedom and civil 
liberties are once again being tested. 

The twin evils of criminal and political 
violence stand as a threat. to our liberty 
in two ways. Liberty cannot survive in anar- 
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chy. But neither can it survive if our na- 
tion’s leaders and people come to feel that 
the only path to security lies in suspending 
constitutional freedoms “for the duration.” 
As Justice Davis said in Ex parte Milligan: 

“The Constitution of the United States is 
a law for rulers and people, equally in war 
and in peace, and covers with the shield of 
its protection all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances. No doctrine, in- 
volving more pernicious consequences, was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that 
any of its provisions can be suspended dur- 
ing any of the great exigencies of govern- 
ment. Such a doctrine leads directly to anar- 
chy or despotism, but the theory of necessity 
on which it is based is false; for the govern- 
ment, within the Constitution, has all the 
powers granted to it, which are necessary to 
preserve its existence; as has been happily 
proved by the result of the great effort to 
throw off its just authority.” * 

The sorry fact is that by word and deed, 
many leaders of our country seem to be as 
ignorant of Calhoun’s warning as they are of 
Justice Davis’ truth. In an effort to deal with 
the crisis of violence, they have proposed 
a series of laws and have taken other steps 
which demonstrate at least a sympathy with 
the belief that the only way to deal with 
lawlessness is by sacrificing hard won but 
fragile pillars of individual freedom. Their 
approach has been largely motivated by the 
political dividends to be gained by stressing 
the dangers of lawlessness and the need for 
tough anti-crime moves. They have ignored 
the time-consuming, expensive reforms 
which do not produce votes but which even- 
tually show results. The justification for 
these assaults on individual rights has been, 
as always, the existence of a crisis. In this 
case, it is the crisis of “law and order.” 
All that need be said about necessity as 
a justification for abridging liberty was said 
by William Pitt in a speech in the House 
of Commons on November 18, 1783: “Neces- 
sity is the plea for every infringement of 
human freedom. It is the argument of ty- 
rants. It is the creed of slaves.” 

The catalog of recent Administration ef- 
forts on behalf of law and order is a long 
one, and different people will cite different 
examples of what they think illustrates the 
current official insensitivity to constitutional 
principles. The following examples are typical 
of the current approach. 


I. Law and order legislation 


Over the past year the Administration pro- 
posed and successfully had enacted two laws 
giving police the right to enter private homes 
by stealth or violence in the same way as 
common thieves and burglars in order to aid 
the execution of search and arrest warrants.* 
This “‘no-knock” search authority flies in the 
face of the constitutional guarantee that all 
Americans are to be secure against unreason- 
able searches. The fourth amendment is an 
expression of our traditional belief in pri- 
vacy and security, It is symbolic of the re- 
strains that we place upon government ef- 
ficiency in the name of a higher value. “No- 
knock” searches destroy the security of what 
Faulkner called that “last vestige of privacy 
without which man.cannot be an individual.” 
The principle that “every man’s home is his 
castle” is more than a slogan. It is an ex- 
pression of one of the greatest longings of 
the human heart, The longing for a place 
where man can flee from the world, where he 
can converse freely with his family and his 
God, at peace, free from the fear of molesta- 
tion by others or by his government. In the 
words of the Prophet Micah: “But they shall 
sit every man under his vine and his fig tree; 
and none shall make them afraid; for the 
mouth of the Lord of hosts has spoken it.” 

Anglo-American tradition has consistently 
upheld the sanctity and security of the home 
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against recurring pleas of government neces- 
sity. As long ago as 1603, in Semayne’s Case, 
the court laid down the rule: 

“In all cases where the King... is party, 
the sheriff (if the doors be not open) may 
break the party’s house, either to arrest him, 
or to do other execution of the K.'s process, 
if otherwise he cannot enter. But before he 
breaks it, he ought to signify the cause of 
his coming, and to make request to open 
doors.” + 

And when the claim was made that the 
excise tax on cider could not be collected 
unless custom’s officers could enter homes 
without notice to search for the contraband, 
William Pitt said: 

“The poorest man may, in his cottage, bid 
defiance to all the forces of the crown, it 
may be frail. Its roof may shake. The wind 
may blow through it. The storm may enter. 
The rain may enter. But the King of England 
cannot enter. All his force dares not cross the 
threshold of that ruined tenement.” 

The predilection of English customs offl- 
cers to execute general writs of assistancce 
against American colonists played a major 
role in the American Revolution and was one 
of the direct antecedents of the fourth 
amendment. John Adams said the contro- 
versy “breathed into this nation the breath of 
life . . . Then and there the child Inde- 
pendence was born.” $ 

The rule of prior notice enunciated in Se- 
mayne’s Case has been maintained down to 
this day. It has long been written into fed- 
eral statutory law% and has been incorpo- 
rated in the fourth amendment. 

The leading case which discusses the law 
of no knock searches is Ker. v. California,’ in 
which the Supreme Court unanimously 
agreed that the fourth amendment includes 
the requirement of prior notice by the police 
of their identity and purpose before they 
may enter a home to execute a search or 
arrest. The Ker case has no Court opinion 
because the Justices divided on whether the 
facts in the case were sufficient to bring it 
within one of the recognized exceptions to 
the rule of prior notice. They were, however, 
in substantial agreement on the limited na- 
ture of those exceptions. Justice Brennan 
summarized the exceptions as follows: 

“Even if probable cause exists for the arrest 
of a person within, the Fourth Amendment is 
violated by an unannounced police intrusion 
into a private home, with or without an 
arrest warrant, except (1) where the persons 
within already know of the officers’ authority 
and purpose, or (2) where the officers are 
justified in the belief that persons within 
are in imminent peril of bodily harm, or (3) 
where those within, made aware of the pres- 
ence of someone outside (because, for ex- 
ample, there has been a knock at the door), 
are then engaged in activity which justifies 
the officers in the belief that the escape or 
the destruction of evidence is being at- 
tempted.” 8 

The exceptions—prior knowledge by the 
people in the house that officers are outside, 
danger to the officers or someone inside, or 
imminent escape or destruction of evidence— 
all focus attention on the moment the search 
is to be performed, They are dependent on 
prior knowledge by the inmates of the house 
of the presence of the police outside plus 
emergency or exigent circumstances not 
known or knowable until the police are actu- 
ally present to execute the warrant. These 
circumstances quite naturally render ad- 
vance notice both superfluous and dangerous 
and thus justify a no-knock entry. 

The no-knock legislation makes two 
changes in common law. First, it lowers the 
degree of necessity, or the burden of justi- 
fication, that is needed to uphold a no- 
knock entry. The constitutional standard is 
strict. It requires the police to have probable 
cause to believe that their presence is known 
and that an emergency situation exists. The 
new statutory standard speaks of “probable 
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cause to believe that such notice is likely” 
to result in danger to the police or another 
listed exception.* The piling of one proba- 
bility upon another lowers the standard be- 
low the “probable cause” requirement of the 
Constitution, and to this extent, at least, the 
provision is defective under the fourth 
amendment. 

Second, and more significant, the statute 
empowers the judge to authorize a no-knock 
entry when the search warrant Is issued. This 
means that the police officer and the judge 
must speculate on the possible circumstances 
that will exist miles away and perhaps days 
later when the warrant is executed. This is 
mere prophesy. The police can offer no more 
than their fears of what perhaps may take 
place. The judge has only the policeman’s ah- 
ticipation of what might occur. Neither can 
know whether these conditions will in fact 
exist. The ability to authorize entry with- 
out notice undercuts the whole theory of 
emergency conditions and the limited nature 
of the exceptions to the constitutional rule. 
It creates a situation where the exception 
devours the rule. Rather than placing a judge 
between the police and the door, as its pro- 
ponents suggested, it serves to immunize 
the police from subsequent judicial scrutiny 
whatever the conditions actually present 
when the warrant is executed. The statutory 
authority to issue advance no-knock war- 
rants means that the principle that police 
must give notice before entering is now an 
empty promise. No-knock repudiates a tra- 
dition of liberty more than 350 years old. 

Despite the fervor with which no-knock 
was advanced by the Justice Department, it 
is by no means uniformly or enthusiastically 
supported by rank and file police. The out- 
cry from some community groups that they 
would defend their homes with force against 
nighttime intruders who might be burglars 
as well as police produced an undercurrent 
of disquiet among many law enforcement offi- 
cers. They do not welcome yet another irri- 
tant to the increasing community distrust 
that police have been meeting in recent years. 
Nor do they or their wives look forward to 
the danger that confronts policemen from 
armed and frightened city dwellers who al- 
ready feel insecure in their homes. The lim- 
ited value of no-knock was exemplified in the 
statement of Washington, D.C., Police Chief 
Jerry Wilson a few days after “no-knock” was 
enacted for the District; he expected that 
it would be used perhaps a dozen times a year. 
This gap between political rhetoric and prac- 
tical utility éharacterizes much of the “anti- 
crime” proposals of the past 2 years. We can- 
not even say that the weakening of constitu- 
tional principles has been matched by any 
significant improvement in law enforcement, 
small comfort though that would be. 

Preventive detention, which the Adminis- 
tration was also successful in having enacted 
in 1970, has similarly been advertised as a 
necessary weapon in the war against crime. 
Preventive detention is an authorization to 
judges to deny bail to defendants who are 
thought to pose a danger of committing addi- 
tional crimes if released between arrest and 
eventual trial. Under most formulations, in- 
cluding the version ‘proposed by the Justice 
Department, the detention is limited to cer- 
tain classes of defendants who may be de- 
tained for a period of 60 days, by which time 
they supposedly will have been tried.” 

While on its face, preventive detention ap- 
pears to be an effective, albeit drastic, remedy 
for pretrial recidivism, in reality it is nei- 
ther effective nor necessary. Pretrial recidi- 
vism, which is defined as the incidence of re- 
arrests of persons released on bail during the 
pretrial period, has been found to occur in 
about 11 percent of all cases. Eliminating or 
even substantially reducing this 11 percent 
figure does not justify resort to preventive 
detention even if it could be shown to be 
effective. Professor Hans Zeisel found that 
the 11 percent rearrest rate could be reduced 
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to 4.5 percent by the simple device of trying 
all cases within a 60-day period, as the Ad- 
ministration bill assumes will be done. The 
addition of preventive detention for defen- 
dants charged with so-called dangerous or 
violent crimes would reduce that rate to 3.8 
percent, or a net decrease of only 0.7 percent. 
This is explained in part by the fact that 
while the overall recidivism rate is 11 percent, 
this figure includes all arrests for misde- 
meanors and nonviolent felonies as well as 
for dangerous crimes. The recidivism rate for 
the dangerous categories is only 6 percent, 
and it is to this class of cases alone that the 
Department bill would apply.“ 

While 60-day detention would make only 
a limited contribution to reducing pretrial 
recidivism as compared with a 60-day trial 
rule, perhaps the greatest defect in the Ad- 
ministration bill is that judges are simply 
unable to distinguish between defendants 
who will commit additional crimes and those 
who will not. There are no reliable tests for 
judges to use in determining which defend- 
ants are likely to be dangerous and which 
are not. None of the factors recited in the 
legislation have been shown to have any 
value as a device for predicting future crim- 
inal conduct. In fact, there are no reliable 
predictive systems anywhere else in the 
criminal system. Even in parole and proba- 
tion cases where judgments are based on 
extensive knowledge of the individual and 
long periods of observation, the failure rate 
is still high. By contrast, the judge in a de- 
tention hearing has little information to go 
on, This hearing takes place a few hours or 
days after arrest. The judge will be informed 
of the charge; the nature of the evidence 
against the defendant; some information 
gathered by a bail agency concerning the 
defendant's ties with the community, his 
employment, family, and the like; and per- 
haps some inaccurate and incomplete in- 
formation about his prior record. None of 
this is evidence in the legal sense, and little 
of it can be considered highly reliable. 

What this means is that the judgment 
made in the preventive detention hearing 
about the future conduct of the defendant is 
merely a guess, and not a very educated one. 
One study made In the District of Columbia 
demonstrates the inability of judges to pre- 
dict future criminality. Two judges, known 
for their radically different attitudes toward 
pretrial release, were examined over a period 
of time to trace the validity of their bail 
decisions. Judge A, considered a lenient 
judge who followed the Bail Reform Act in 
an effort to maximize the number of de- 
fendants free during the pretrial period, re- 
leased 167 defendants on personal recogni- 
zance out of a total of 226. In all, about 80 
percent of the defendants appearing before 
him were released. About 9 percent were re- 
arrested while on bail, or 16 of 180. Judge B, 
a strict judge who quite explicitly made his 
bail decisions on the basis of his judgment 
of the dangerousness of the defendant before 
him, released only 49 percent, or 141 of 285. 
He had no more ability to predict potential 
recidiyists than had the first judge. There 
were 12 subsequent arrests among those he 
considered not dangerous, i.e., 8 percent.” 

There is every reason to believe that pre- 
ventive detention under the new law will not 
work, Assuming that the 6 percent rearrest 
figure for dangerous defendants accurately 
describes the portion of defendants for whom 
preventive detention is justified by the stat- 
ute’s standards, this means that judges must 
be able to identify the proper six out of every 
100 potential cases presented to them. This 
they are manifestly unable to do with any 
kind of accuracy. A conscientiously and care- 
fully administered program of preventive de- 
tention will result in no measurable reduc- 
tion in pretrial crime simply because the 
chances of detaining the right defendants 
are small. 
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On the other hand, if preventive detention 
is used for wholesale denial of bail, then we 
can be better assured that the dangerous will 
be detained along with the nondangerous and 
the innocent as well. If all persons subject 
to preventive detention were detained, this 
would result in an increase in detained de- 
fendants of 46 percent. Even aside from the 
injustice of such a program, there is still a 
limit to the number of people who can be 
detained. With the much-maligned Bail Re- 
form Act in effect in Washington, D.C., the 
local jails are nonetheless severely over- 
crowded and trial delays are excessive. Pre- 
ventive detention cannot be used against all 
defendants potentially subject to it simply 
because there is no place to put them once 
they are off the streets. The local District of 
Columbia jail has a capacity of 3,053; yet at 
the time that preventive detention was being 
enacted by Congress, it housed 3,275 inmates. 
More than 1400 persons were in jail awaiting 
trial. Nearly half of these had been waiting 
over 60 days, and 10 percent had been there 
for over one year. The average detention was 
more than four months.” 

This situation is not peculiar to Washing- 
ton, D.C. detention facilities all over the 
country are outmoded and overcrowded, and 
conditions are deplorable. The recent jail 
riots in New York dramatically illustrate the 
consequences of a criminal justice system 
which practices preventive detention. Despite 
efforts of organizations like the Vera Insti- 
tute which has tried to encourage bail and 
court reform, New York still relies heavily 
on money bond. It has been estimated that 
there are about one quarter million arrests 
each year, and a backlog variously estimated 
at between 90,000 and 345,000 cases. 

While not all of these cases involve de- 
fendants who have been detained awaiting 
trial, it is estimated that about 40 percent 
of the city’s jail population have been de- 
tained because they are unable to raise bail. 
About 43 percent of these have been waiting 
over one year, and the average pretrial de- 
tention period is over 5 months.“ In addi- 
tion, it is estimated that there are a thou- 
sand felony defendants who have been out 
on bail for up to 7 years but who are as yet 
untried. This, plus the jail riots, is the pic- 
ture of a criminal justice system which relies 
on preventive detention and which has ne- 
glected its problems past the breaking point. 
And no one claims that New York is a sig- 
nificantly safer city because of its wide- 
spread preventive detention practices. 

Whatever marginal increase in public 
safety that preventive detention might offer, 
its cost in constitutional principles is high. 
First, preventive detention is constitutionally 
suspect under the eighth amendment provi- 
sion that “excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired.” This provision is probably one of 
the most obscure in the Bill of Rights. It has 
never been conclusively determined whether 
the amendment confers an absolute right to 
bail in all noncapital cases or whether it 
merely guarantees reasonable bail in those 
cases for which Congress authorizes the set- 
ting of bail. One reason for this confusion— 
in addition of course to the extraordinary 
ambiguity of the constitutional phrase it- 
self—is that federal law has by statute guar- 
anteed the right to bail in all noncapital 
cases ever since the Judiciary Act of 1789. 

Whether this statute is simply a legislative 
declaration of bail policy which has been 
maintained for 180 years or whether it is an 
elaboration of the eighth amendment which 
has achieved constitutional dimensions is 
a subject open to much dispute. The fact 
that the same Congress which proposed the 
eighth amendment also enacted the Judiciary 
Act strongly suggests that the amendment 
was intended to incorporate the statutory 
principle and was viewed as an implementa- 
tion and elaboration of the statute, unor- 
thodox as that may seem. The Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787 also formulated the right 
to bail as absolute in noncapital cases and 
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is further evidence of the content of the 
right to bail at the time the amendment was 
framed. Added to this support is the fact 
that state constitutions written at the time 
explicitly define the right to bail in the terms 
used in the Judiciary Act. At present, the 
broad right appears in 40 state constitutions. 
Until the preventive detention controversy 
arose, the only execption to this view was in 
New York. 

Because federal statutory law has always 
guaranteed bail in noncapital cases, the 
United States Supreme Court has not had 
much occasion to examine the question. The 
Court has considered the eighth amendment 
right to bail in only two significant cases, 
both decided during the 1951-52 term and 
argued within five weeks of each other. In 
one, Carlson v. Landon,” the Court appeared 
to be of the view that bail was not an abso- 
lute right but was subject to legislative re- 
striction. Yet, the same Court a few months 
earlier said in Stack v. Boyle,” that the only 
purpose of bail was to assure the defendant’s 
presence at trial and that any bail imposed 
above the amount necessary to achieve this 
purpose was unconstitutionally “excessive” 
under the eighth amendment. 

This seeming contradiction disappears 
when the cases are examined more carefully. 
In particular, the Carlson case, which has 
been cited to support legislative restrictions 
on the fight to bail such as preventive de- 
tention, must not be read out of context. 
Justice Reed, who wrote the Court opinion, 
was very careful to base his constitutional 
argument on the fact that this was an ad- 
ministrative deportation case involving 
aliens; 

“The power to expel aliens, being essential- 
ly a power of the political branches of govern- 
ment, the legislative and executive, may be 
exercised entirely through executive officers, 
“with such opportunity for judicial review 
of their action as Congress may see fit to 
authorize or permit.” This power is, of course, 
subject to judicial intervention under the 
“paramount law of the Constitution.” 

“Deportation is not a criminal proceeding 
and has never been held to be punishment, 
No jury sits. No judicial review is guaranteed 
by the Constitution ” 19 

Discussing the application of the eighth 
amendment to these proceedings, the Justice 
said: 

“Here we meet the argument that the 
Constitution requires by the Eighth Amend- 
ment ... the same reasonable bail for alien 
Communists under deportation charges as it 
accords citizens charged with bailable criml- 
nal offenses. Obviously the cases cited by the 
applicants for habeas corpus fail flatly to 
support this argument. We have found none 
that do. 

“The bail clause was lifted with slight 
changes from the English Bill of Rights Act. 
In England that clause has never been 
thought to accord a right to bail in all cases, 
but merely to provide that bail shall not be 
excessive in those cases where it is proper 
to grant bail. When this clause was carried 
over into our Bill of Rights, nothing was said 
that indicated any different concept. The 
eighth amendment has not prevented Con- 
gress from defining the classes of cases in 
which bail shall be allowed in this country. 
Thus in criminal cases bail is not compulsory 
where the punishment may be death. In- 
deed, the very language of the amendment 
fails to say all arrests must be bailable. We 
think, clearly, here that the eighth amend- 
ment does not require that bail be allowed 
under the circumstances of these cases.” 19 

It is clear that Justice Reed was referring 
to the legislative power to grant or deny bail 
in noncriminal cases, Both Justice Black’s 
dissent and the Justice Department’s brief 
make this obvious.” Whatever one’s views 
may be on the application of the eighth 
amendment to noncriminal detention, it is 
a mistake to read the case as sanctioning 
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denial of bail in criminal cases with the ex- 
ception of capital cases. 

The forceful words of Chief Justice Vinson 
in the contemporaneous Stack v. Boyle% 
decision demonstrate the Court’s view of the 
eighth amendment in criminal cases. 

“From the passage of the Judiciary Act of 
1789, 1 Stat. 73,91, to the present Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, Rule 46(a) (1), 
federal law has unequivocally provided that 
@ person arrested for a noncapital offense 
shall be admitted to bail. This traditional 
right to freedom before conviction permits 
the unhampered preparation of a defense, 
and seryes to prevent the infliction of 
punishment prior to conviction ... Unless 
this right to bail before trial is preserved, 
the presumption of innocence, secured only 
after centuries of struggle, would lose its 
meaning.“ 

The Court’s reference to the unhampered 
right to prepare a defense, the prevention of 
punishment prior to conviction, and the 
presumption of innocence suggest strongly 
that preventive detention which denies bail 
altogether is a violation of the eighth amend- 
ment, no less than bail in excess of what is 
required to assure the defendant's presence 
at trial. 

The final argument against an interpreta- 
tion of the amendment which allows Con- 
gress to deny bail absolutely is simply that 
it proves too much. Such a reading would 
mean that the eighth amendment is subject 
to legislative abridgment and even repeal by 
the simple process of defining away the cases 
in which bail is permitted. That interpreta- 
tion would make this provision the only 
constitutional guarantee which exists at 
legislative sufferance. In Justice Black's 
words, it reduces a constitutional guarantee 
to the level of a “pious admonition.” It is 
difficult to believe that the First Congress 
proposed a Bill of Rights to secure individual 
liberties against governmental power and 
included in that document a guarantee which 
has no more permanence than a simple 
statute, 

However one resolves the ambiguity of the 
eighth amendment, there is no question that 
preventive detention violates due process. 
The notion that citizens can be deprived of 
liberty because of the possibility they may 
commit a crime in the future strikes at the 
roots of our system of justice. We predicate 
our view of individual freedom on the idea 
that government may limit it only by pre- 
established, clearly defined, rules of behavior. 
No citizen can lose his freedom unless he 
commits acts which contravene these rules. 
The proof of this violation is subject to strict 
procedural limitations, severely limiting rules 
of evidence, and the imposition of a high 
burden of proof on the government. We have 
always rejected the idea that government can 
punish criminal predeliction in the absence 
of specific criminal misconduct. Preventive 
detention—by focusing on future, possible, 
but as yet uncommitted criminal behavior, 
ie. “likelihood of danger to the com- 
munity—serves as a fundamental repudiation 
of our oldest traditions of due process. It 
imprisons for crimes not yet committed, nor 
even suspected, but only feared. Such a 
theory places every citizen at the mercy of 
the state. 

Preventive detention has been defended 
on the grounds that those subject to it are 
charged with having committed crimes and 
that this charge may be the basis for im- 
prisonment. The “probable cause” found by 
the police in the arrest, by the prosecution in 
the charge, by the grand jury in the indict- 
ment, and by the judge at the preventive de- 
tention hearing itself establish guilt suf- 
ficiently to justify imprisonment. The argu- 
ment challenges the fundamental principle 
that every individual is presumed innocent 
until proven guilty at trial. Advocates of pre- 
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ventive detention reply that this presumption 
is a “mere rule of evidence assigning the bur- 
den of proof to the government at the trial 
itself.” If this is true, then much, if not all, 
of the protections and procedures of the 
criminal trial process lose their meaning. If 
a man is not presumed innocent and 1f he is 
probably guilty merely by reason of accusa- 
tion, then the government's power to deal 
with him as it chooses between arrest and 
trial is greatly increased. If we accept mere 
accusation as the justification for imprison- 
ment, we can begin to question the need for 
the restrictions we place upon government at 
the investigator stages of the case and at the 
trial. These restrictive rules haye meaning 
because we operate under the assumption 
that that it is a free and innocent rman that 
stands before the bar of justice. 

A system of preventive detention must 
resolve the question of what procedures it 
will employ in the preventive detention hear- 
ing. Certainly the most efficient method is to 
dispense with an elaborate hearing procedure 
and simply authorize the judge to deny re- 
lease upon his estimate that the defendant 
is dangerous. This approach is, of course, 
patterned after the existing practice in set- 
ting bail bonds. This summary process makes 
the least demands on court time. However, 
it is clearly defective as a denial of procedural 
due process. On the other hand, the more 
procedural rights afforded the defendant in 
the detention hearing, the closer it ap- 
proaches the complexity and formality of 
the trial itself. 

The Administration bill did not elect a 
summary detention procedure. Instead it pre- 
scribes a hearing which offers the forms of 
procedural rights. Specifically, in order to im- 
pose preventive detention, the judge or mag- 
istrate must find (1) that the defendant be- 
fore him is the person charged; (2) that the 
offense falls within the category of offenses 
for which preventive detention may be im- 
posed; (3) that there is substantial proba- 
bility that the defendant committed the 
charged offense; and (4) that no other bail 
conditions will assure the safety of the com- 
munity. The defendant is permitted the as- 
sistance of an attorney, he may present evi- 
dence, and he may cross-examine prosecution 
witnesses. 

The defendant's testimony is privileged 
only as to the issue of guilt; it may be used 
for bail violation proceedings, impeachment, 
and perjury. Further, the rules of evidence do 
not apply in a preventive detention hearing. 
Yet while such a hearing offers the forms of 
procedural rights, it offers no substance. 

Theoretically, the hearing is a dress re- 
hearsal of the trial itself, except of course 
that the defendant has had no time to pre- 
pare a defense or gather witnesses; he does 
not have the protections of the rules of evi- 
dence; he threatens to disclose his line of 
defense to the prosecution if he submits op- 
posing testimony; his testimony can be used 
against him for all purposes except the issue 
of guilt; the issue is whether he committed 
the offense, rather than whether he is legally 
guilty or will be convicted; and the gov- 
ernment’s burden of proof has been lowered 
from “beyond a reasonable doubt” to a “sub- 
stantial probability.” 

A defendant placed in such a proceeding 
has the choice of submitting quietly or of 
prejudicing his case irrevocably. To the ex- 
tent that he contests his detention, the 
greater will be the weight that can be as- 
signed to the judicial determination of “dan- 
ger” and “probable guilt,” and consequently 
the greater the prejudice and “presumption 
of guilt” he will have to overcome at trial. In 
a very practical way, the preventive deten- 
tion hearing serves to shift the burden of 
proof to the defendant when he faces the 
jury. 

The so-called “due process procedures” of 
the Administration’s preventive detention 
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law are a mockery of due process; yet, they 
will result in a complicated charade of form 
over substance and the addition of yet an- 
other procedural obstacle to the main pur- 
pose of determining guilt or innocence of 
trial. 

The Administration’s preventive detention 
law, with its opportunities for extended pro- 
cedural manuevering by the parties and the 
complications of appeals, delays, and judi- 
cial refinements of the ambiguous statutory 
language, amounts to the creation of a pre- 
liminary “trial” on the merits at the very 
beginning of the criminal process. 

It will greatly burden a court system al- 
ready largely incapable of accomplishing the 
primary objective of a speedy trial on the 
merits, Preventive detention was originally 
offered as a panacea to reduce the crime 
caused in large part by the breakdown of 
the judicial process. In all likelihood it will 
aggrevate this problem, deprive countless 
people of their rights, and yet not produce 
any more “law and order.” 

A particularly unfortunate aspect of the 
debate on preventive detention is that the 
Administration for the most part ignored 
arguments based on effectiveness or on wn- 
constitutionality and relied primarily on the 
emotional appeal of “law and order.” For 
much of the time that preventive detention 
was an issue, the Department of Justice did 
not submit reliable evidence of the need for 
this bill. 

No studies were offered to show that cer- 
tain types of defendants or certain types of 
crimes could be statistically correlated to 
patterns of rearrests in the pretrial period. 
There was not even an accurate assessment 
of the amount of pretrial crime that existed, 
the causes, or an examination of alternative 
means to deal with it. Support for the bill 
consisted largely of recitations of individual 
cases in which defendants were continually 
rearrested while released on bail. Yet even 
most of those cases on close examination 
would not have been prevented by the Ad- 
ministration’s bill. 

Only after repeated demands for a scientific 
analysis of preventive detention did the Jus- 
tice Department commission a study by the 
National Bureau of Standards. Significantly, 
this study was not authorized until August 
1969, after the Department had already sub- 
mitted its preventive detention bill. The 
study was released in April 1970, after the 
Department had succeeded in getting its leg- 
islation added to the District of Columbia 
Crime Bill. At first, the Department was 
tempted to suppress the study but decided 
simply to ignore it. 

The Department’s reaction is understand- 
able since the National Bureau of Standards 
analysis showed that many of the assump- 
tions upon which the proposal was based 
could not be supported and that there was 
no accurate way for a judge to predict who 
the “dangerous” defendants would be. The 
Bureau of Standards study also showed that 
the number of rearrests between release and 
trial increased with the amount of trial de- 
lay. Very few rearrests were made during the 
first 60-day period following release.* This 
is particularly significant because the pre- 
ventive detention bill authorizes detention 
only for the first 60-day period after which 
the defendant presumably is to be released 
in accordance with the provisions of the Bail 
Reform Act.” 

Regrettably, the Department's approach to 
the study was emulated by the Congress 
when the issue came for a vote. There was 
little effort on the part of preventive deten- 
tion advocates to joim in a debate. There was 
not even much formal speech-making in sup- 
port of the proposal. The main argument 
used was that this was an “anti-crime” pro- 
posal. That was all that was said and all that 
needed to be said. “Law and order” had be- 
come such a powerful political slogan that 
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very little could be done to any proposal 
championed in its name. 

Almost by the day the ranks of those who 
would dare cite the Constitution to defeat 
or amend anti-crime bills had evaporated. It 
became almost impossible to oppose a prop- 
sition which was labeled “anti-crime.” In 
the end, the D.C. Crime Bill, with preventive 
detention and no-knock, passed the House by 
a vote of 332 to 64 and the Senate by a vote 
54 to 33.” 

Preventive detention and no-knock are the 
two most objectionable provisions of the now 
well-known District of Columbia Crime Bill. 
The bill contains innumerable other changes 
in procedural criminal law which reflects an 
ignorance of or an animosity to constitu- 
tional rights and sound criminal law rarely 
exhibited by Congress in the past. The bill 
was conceived as a vehicle for reversing un- 
favorable interpretations of criminal proce- 
dure by the courts. It is a grab bag of prose- 
cution briefs on esoteric questions of law. 
The number of times cases raising these 
issues will again come before the courts and 
the number of added convictions that will 
result from these legislative reversals will 
be few. The bill’s major value is as a legis- 
lative vindication of unsuccessful prosecu- 
tion interpretations of criminal procedure. 
Its great danger is as a model for the country 
of conviction-dominated criminal law. 

Yet another Administration anti-crime 
proposal (of which there has been little 
notice taken in Congress or elsewhere) would 
give the police the authority to detain but 
not “arrest” citizens for the purpose of sub- 
jecting them to tests and experiments and 
other so-called “nontestimonial identifica- 
tion procedures.” ** The permitted tests in- 
clude lineups, blood tests, fingerprinting, 
photographs, saliva samples, handwriting 
samples, hair samples, voiceprints, foot- 
prints, measurements, and the like. In order 
to perform such tests, the police officer must 
submit an affidavit sufficient for the judge 
or magistrate to find that there is probable 
cause to believe an offense had been com- 
mitted and that there are “reasonable 
grounds, not amounting to probable cause 
to arrest, to suspect” that the person named 
in the affidavit committed the offense. No 
doubt such tests would be helpful to the 
police in a number of cases. Yet to authorize 
such a gross violation of personal dignity 
on the basis of a suspicion by the police 
which does not even amount to cause for 
arrest is a flagrant example of callousness to 
constitutional principles. 


II. Law and order in the executive branch 


These bills do not exhaust the series of 
questionable legislative proposals offered by 
the Administration to fight crime. Nor are 
these legislative proposals the only illustra- 
tions of the attitude toward constitutional 
rights that these troubled times have pro- 
duced. Not too long ago the nation's press was 
subjected to sharp criticism for its supposed 
anti-administration views. One does not have 
to get bogged down in a debate as to whether 
the first amendment gives Administration 
officials just as much right to speak their 
minds as it does the press. And we can con- 
cede that the press or some parts of it does 
have a bias. Still, the official attack was a 
clear attempt to bully the press into chang- 
ing its attitudes. The Administration as- 
saulted the very integrity of the press and 
called into question its right to disagree with 
official views. Other administrations have had 
a hostile press, but other administrations 
have been content to complain or cajole. This 
time the very bona fides of the press were put 
in issue. 

Another Administration action directed at 
the press came with an effort to subpoena 
notes and tapes of reporters who had covered 
groups which the Justice Department was 
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investigating. The problem of requiring 
newsmen to reveal confidential sources of in- 
formation is a recurring one and is handled 
differently in various states. Until the Justice 
Department announced its new policy of 
dragnet subpoenas, the problem had been 
handled on an ad hoc, informal, and coop- 
erative basis. Apparently, a fairly well- 
established spirit of accommodation had 
been reached which satisfied both the press 
and the Justice Department. 

For that reason, the new tough attitude 
by the Department, coming as it did in an 
atmosphere of mutual antagonism and sus- 
picion, raised considerable fears. The law on 
this question is vague and untested. The 
press was afraid that a first amendment 
claim of privilege would not be upheld by 
the courts; * yet the practice of subjecting 
newsmen to interrogation by grand juries 
would have the effect of cutting off their 
access to Many sources of views. 

It would be especially effective in prevent- 
ing the press from having access to those 
groups: which are very sensitive to official 
surveillance. If the press lost its access to 
these groups, the result would be a further 
isolation from the mainstream of society 
and encouragement of the tendencies in 
many of them to turn to lawlessness and 
violence. While violence cannot be tolerated, 
the doors to peaceful, legitimate avenues of 
political action should always be open. 
Whatever one’s views on the policies ad- 
vocated by these groups, the preservation of 
our democratic society requires that we en- 
courage them to work within the system for 
the accomplishment of their ends. It also 
requires that the press have independent 
access to them so that the public can be 
kept informed of their activities. 

Yet another recent act by the government 
in the name of “law and order” must be 
added to this recital. Not long ago it was 
reported that law enforcement officers, in 
this case Treasury agents, were visiting pub- 
lic libraries to check on the names of in- 
dividuals who had borrowed books on ex- 
plosives, guerrila war, and other so-called 
subversive literature. This produced a wave 
of protest from Congress as well as from 
others, and the practice was apparently 
stopped. 

One can justify an investigation of library 
records to determine whether a particular 
suspect in a bombing case had access to 
literature which gave instructions on how to 
build a bomb. Such evidence would be just 
as valuable in building a case as would be 
evidence of the suspect’s access to the physi- 
cal components of a bomb. But there is no 
justification for a wholesale inquiry into the 
reading habits of an entire community. 

This is thought control. It is reminiscent 
of the deplorable events of the early 1950's, 
when the voicing of unconventional or mere- 
ly disapproved views brought about official 
and unofficial retribution. That era was a 
low point in the history of political free- 
dom in our country. The idea that govern- 
ment is reviewing the reading habits of the 
people and creating categories of what it 
considers “subversive” reading material is 
likely to result in widespread feeling that 
the former era is returning. 

Other Administration attacks on individ- 
ual liberty in the name of “law and order” 
include a proposal by the Post Office that 
it be permitted to open sealed first-class 
mail from abroad without notice to the 
writer or the addressee. This assault on the 
right to exchange private thoughts without 
fear of government intrusion was undertak- 
en in the interests of controlling obscenity, 
lottery tickets, and S 

In another action, the Attorney General a 
few months ago asserted the “inherent 
right” of government to wiretap phones in 
the interests of preserving domestic security. 
This authority, according to the Attorney 
General, is independent of any statutory au- 
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thority from Congress and presumably in- 
dependent of the first and fourth amend- 
ment as well. 

No discussion of the “law and order” syn- 
drome which now afflicts our country is com- 
plete without at least brief mention of the 
proliferation of intelligence and security 
data banks and the application of computers 
to law enforcement. Computers are rapidly 
being introduced into the private and 
government sectors, and it is a rare field 
of human endeavor which is immune from 
its benefits or blandishments. Already it is 
evident that computers will have an impact 
on our society in coming years which will 
equal in magnitude or even surpass the 
changes brought about by the automobile. 
The exact nature of these changes can be 
perceived only dimly at present. We do know 
the impact will be felt within a very short 
time span, and like other examples of pro- 
gress, the computer age will be a mixed 
blessing. Nowhere is the debit side of the 
computer more evident than in the area of 
individual liberty and personal privacy. 

The ability of computers to receive, store, 
analyze and retrieve large amounts of data 
has naturally resulted in its increasing utili- 
zation in the large numbers of personal dos- 
siers maintained by our government, With 
the advent of the computer, these infor- 
mation systems can be improved, ex- 
panded in scope and depth, and utilized 
more easily and by more people. The com- 
puter for the first time gives the government 
the ability to gather and use large amounts 
of information on large numbers of people. 
The sheer bulk inefficiency, and dispersion 
which characterizes old-fashioned paper files 
and thereby imposes some practical limits 
on their usefulness and their dangerousness 
no longer exists with the introduction of this 
new technology. 

Computers provide the potential for col- 
lating all the diverse information about citi- 
zens which is now stored in different govern- 
ment files and for making such information 
accessible on very short notice to very large 
numbers of people. If at present it is be- 
yond a computer's capability to keep under 
daily surveillance all persons of “security 
interest,” certainly all important personal 
information about them and their activities 
and associations can be noted, stored in a 
computer, retrieved upon demand, and cir- 
culated or made available to other agencies 
which might be interested. 

The advent of the computer into govern- 
ment operations has served to stimulate its 
insatiable hunger for information. As a result 
the number of intelligence data gathering 
operations is expanding enormously. In the 
area of criminal law enforcement and do- 
mestic security we already have.” 

1. An intelligence reporting system and 
data, partly computerized, established within 
the Army to record the peaceful political 
activities of ordinary American citizens and 
groups. Although some aspects of this po- 
litical surveillance system have reportedly 
been stopped, it is unclear whether some or 
all of these functions are still performed by 
the Army or by the Justice Department. 

2. A computerized data bank maintained by 
the Secret Service containing names of 
persons thought to be potential threats to 
the President. The information is gathered 
from a wide variety of police sources, and 
the Service has made a special effort to in- 
clude as many persons as a “security interest” 
as it can to err on the side of safety. Included 
in this category are “gatecrashers,” persons 
who make “embarrassing” statements about 
government officials and those who make 
“anti-government” or “anti-American” state- 
ments. 

3. A civil disturbance computer operation 
in the Justice Department containing the 
names of 13,000 persons and organizations 
involved in political activities which have 
developed into disorders or which have had 
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the potential for a disorder. The name file 
is tied to an incident file listing 14,000 civil 
disturbance events. 

4. A Justice Department file system, now 
being computerized, on organized crime con- 
taining intelligence information on some 
200,000 individuals, including their habits, 
associations, business connections, and other 
information useful in controlling organized 
crime. 

5. The computerized National Crime In- 
formation Center operated by the FBI, which 
contains information on wanted persons and 
which serves as a national center to aid in 
the apprehension of fugitives. 

6. A Civil Service Commission card index 
file on 2,000,000 persons who may be in- 
eligible for government employment on 
security grounds. 

7. A Commission card index file of every 
security investigation conducted by the gov- 
ernment since 1939. There are over 10,000,000 
cards in this index. 

8. A project to create a central communica- 
tions center to permit the exchange of 
criminal law information between state com- 
puter data centers. This project SEARCH, 
sponsored by the LEAA, has just successfully 
completed its demonstration stage. 

Each of these data bank and computer sys- 
tems varies greatly in its potential for harm 
and abuse, just as each varies greatly in the 
kinds of information gathered, thé sources 
tapped, the reliability and accuracy of the 
information, the uses to which the system is 
put, and the persons who have access to them. 
With the notable exception of Project 
SEARCH which devoted considerable atten- 
tion to questions of privacy, confidentiality, 
and security, these systems are generally 
lacking in controls designed to safeguard 
individual rights and prevent abuses. Col- 
lectively, these data banks provide the 
framework for a comprehensive system of 
record-keeping and surveillance of large 
numbers of American citizens. 

Such a system can result in great personal 
injury to the innocent in the form of social 
ostracism, loss of employment, and of course 
loss of liberty. It also has the effect of dis- 
couraging legitimate political activity by 
those who fear that their views and acts 
will be recorded by government and stored 
for some future use. This fear is not re- 
stricted to so-called “nervous nellies.” 
Knowledge that the government is engaged 
in surveillance of its citizens creates an at- 
mosphere of fear which is inimical to free- 
dom. It stifles political discussion and leads 
to a cowed and subservient population which 
does not dare disagree with government pol- 
icy or accepted wisdom. Democracy cannot 
survive if the people are sullen, scared, and 
rebellious. 

CONCLUSION 


There has been much public discussion 
about whether the present Administration is 
“repressive” or whether certain of its actions 
amount to “repression.” In some circles, talk 
of repression has become an epithet which 
is casually applied to every act or statement 
which is disapproved. Such casual use of the 
term is a disservice, for it dulls political 
perception and converts analysis and discus- 
sion into sloganeering. There is no clear line 
between freedom and repression. Freedom is 
a fluid, intangible condition of our society. 
It thrives at some periods and is beset at 
others. It is lost not all at a time but by de- 
grees, 

The past 2 years have not produced a re- 
pressive society. But they have resulted in 
an atmosphere in which freedom is on the 
defensive. The balance is shifting decisively 
toward the acceptance of harsher laws and 
the cutting of constitutional corners which 
impede this search for security. The Admin- 
istration has not been sensitive to this 
changing atmosphere. Rather, it has nur- 
tured, encouraged, and fostered it. It has 
taken a political approach to the very real 
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dangers of crime, violence, and political un- 
rest and has made it an intensely partisan 
issue. Its policy has increased public fear, 
intolerance, and division; it has produced a 
mood in the country which is extremely re- 
ceptive to harsh, punitive, and draconic 
measures in the name of security. 

This is a dangerous game. It produces a 
situation in which fear breeds fear and in 
which the government is encouraged to use 
its powers ever more freely. Ours is not a 
country in which government can become a 
tyranny against the will of the people. But 
tyranny can come just as surely if the people 
are willing to deliver over their freedom in 
search for safety. It is incumbent on every 
citizen to resist the temptation to excuse 
constitutional excesses in the name of “law 
and order. 
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HOUSE RESOLUTION 319 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the language of House Resolution 
319, which I introduced on March 17, 
1971. I was hoping it might catch the 
attention of the administration. 

H. Res. 319 

Whereas the President of the United 
States on March 4, 1971, stated that his 
policy is that: “as long as there are Ameri- 
can POW’s in North Vietnam we will have 
to maintain a residual force in South Viet- 
nam. That is the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on September 17, 1970, that the 
policy of her government is “In case the 
United States Government declares it will 
withdraw from South Vietnam all its troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, and the parties will 
engage at once in discussion on— 
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“The question of ensuring safety for the 
total withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
United States troops and those of the other 
foreign countries in the United States 
camp— 

“the question of releasing captured mili- 
tary men.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all Ameri- 
can prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from Vietnam within sixty days following 
the signing of the agreement: Provided, That 
the agreement shall contain guarantee by the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the 
National Liberation Front of safe conduct 
out of Vietnam for all American prisoners 
and all American Armed Forces simultan- 
eously. 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
BARGAINING ACT OF 1971 AND 
THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING ACT OF 1971 


HON. BOB BERGLAND 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. BERGLAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced two bills designed to 
increase the marketing strength of farm- 
ers throughout the Nation: The National 
Agricultural Bargaining Act of 1971, and 
the National Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1971. Joining me as cosponsors of 
both of these bills are Mr. ABOUREZK, 
Mr, ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. BLAT- 
NIK, Mr. FRASER, Mr. Kartu, Mr. LINK, 
Mr. Osprey, Mr. Roy, Mr. THONE, and Mr. 
ZWACH. 

This legislation is identical to that of 
S. 726 and S. 727 introduced by Senator 
MONDALE on February 10. 

All of you are aware of the renewed 
interest in legislation to give farmers 
additional bargaining and marketing 
power. It is my belief that the approach, 
philosophy, and mechanics of the mar- 
keting and bargaining bills I am intro- 
ducing today offer greater hope for effec- 
tive bargaining by the producers of agri- 
cultural products than other like meas- 
ures. My concern over the need for the 
farmer to have a considerably greater 
voice in his economic plight, however, has 
led me to support other similar legisla- 
tion. Support for such legislation will en- 
courage and focus debate on the benefits 
and problems that may be associated 
with farmer collective bargaining. 

Extensive hearings on this legislation 
were held in the 90th Congress, but no 
legislation was reported or recommended 
by the Senate Agriculture Committee. 
The hearings at that time disclosed a 
great deal of controversy, but at the 
same time widespread and deep support 
for the concept of farmer bargaining 
legislation across the country. 

The bargaining act would provide for 
farmer-elected committees—a separate 
committee for each commodity—who 
would have the power to bargain and 
negotiate with processors and other buy- 
ers for fair and adequate prices. The 
marketing act would make all commodi- 
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ties eligible for marketing orders and give 
farmers expanded powers—including col- 
lective bargaining—under the orders. 

These bills offer two methods of at- 
tacking the same problems: the disas- 
trous economic plight of our farmers. 
Either bill, or a combination of the two, 
would be a great stride forward in our 
efforts to save the American farmer. 

The American family farmer lags far 
behind the prosperity enjoyed by nearly 
every other segment of our society. The 
record is clear. Consumers in this coun- 
try are estimated to have expended about 
$85.5 billion during 1967 for domestic 
farm products. This represents an in- 
crease over the last 20 years of 100 per- 
cent. The farmer’s share, or the farm 
value of that food marketing bill, is only 
$27% billion and has increased in the 
last 20 years by only one-half. 

For example, the farmer receives only 
2.7 cents for the wheat in a pound loaf 
of white bread, or 12 percent of the cost 
of that loaf. It is a fact that the Ameri- 
can farmer subsidizes his consumer 
counterpart by continuing to produce 
food for substandard returns. At the 
same time, the farmer has been increas- 
ing his own productivity fourfold over 
the last 30 years. Between 1950 and 1965 
alone, the output per man-hour in agri- 
culture rose nearly three times as fast as 
in nonfarming occupations, 132 percent 
in agriculture against 47 percent for the 
rest of the economy. Consumers pay more 
but farmers get less. 

No business—and farmers do run 
businesses—could function or stay in op- 
eration under the conditions faced by 
most farmers. They are, first of all, at 
the mercy of many variables, including 
the weather, entirely outside their con- 
trol. In addition, farmers have no eco- 
nomic power to establish the price on the 
commodities they produce. They must 
take, in all reality, whatever is offered 
by way of the market price or Federal 
programs. They have no alternatives. 

This legislation or something very 
nearly like it is sorely needed and must 
be passed if we expect the American 
family farmer to continue in the business 
of farming. Without it, the farmers are 
doomed to economic disenfranchisement. 
Without it, farmers will zontinue to be 
the low man on our economic totem pole 
without any real hope of attaining the 
just portion of national income to which 
they are entitled. 

Surely this legislation merits serious 
consideration and I shall work to see its 
active review during this 92d Congress. 


BIG BUS BILL 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 
Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
May 12 issue of the Washington Daily 


News contains an editorial which very 
accurately puts the big bus bill into 
proper perspective. The editorial follows: 
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BIGGER, BIGGER AND BIGGER 

On the face of it, adding six inches to the 
width of a highway bus may not seem like 
much—a little more than 6 per cent. 

But the bill just approved by the House 
Public Works Committee means more than 
that. 

Give the buses another six inches of width 
and how can Congress refuse to do the same, 
or more, for big trucks? 

On many highways, a half-foot addition 
to a bus will increase the likelihood of fudg- 
ing over into the other fellow’s lane, some 
of the time at least. Bigger buses will make 
it that much harder to see around one, if 
you can catch it. And the bigger they are and 
the faster they go, the stronger the wind blast 
on the cars they pass. 

The argument for this bill is that the wider 
buses will be more comfortable for the pas- 
senger. An extra inch or so per passenger? 
Come, now. 

The purpose is to provide more cargo space. 
No one will blame the bus companies, or the 
big trucks, for wanting more room, which 
would affect their operating costs. But it is 
Congress’ duty to think about other people, 
too, 


TWENTY MOST SEGREGATED 
CITIES 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the May 26 edition of the Richmond News 
Leader included an interesting and in- 
formative editorial on the subject of 
segregation of the central cities of the 
United States. 

The editorial points to the results of a 
study showing that Chicago, and not a 
southern city, has the highest degree of 
racial segregation in the Nation. Of the 
20 “most segregated” cities in the Nation, 
according to the survey, only two— 
Memphis and New Orleans—are in the 
Deep South. 

In the light of the findings of this 
study, the practice of forced busing to 
achieve an artificial balance in the 
schools, enforced in the South but not in 
the North, seems singularly ironic and 
inappropriate. 

The editor of the editorial page of the 
Richmond News Leader is Ross Mac- 
kenzie. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial, “The Most Segregated,” 
be included in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Most SEGREGATED 

Let's play a guessing game. What is the 
nation's most segregated city? Nashville? No. 
Atlanta? No. Charleston? No, sir. Well, then: 
It must be Tallahassee or Birmingham, 
Louisville or Raleigh, Little Rock or Baton 
Rouge? No again. But surely it must be in 
the deep South: Is it Richmond? Sorry: No. 
According to Pierre de Vise, a leading popula- 
tion expert, “the most segregated big city in 
America” is Chicago. In fact, of the country’s 
20 “most segregated” cities, only six are in 
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the South; only two—Memphis and New 
Orleans—are in the deep South. De Vise's 
ranking: 

City and rank 


De Vise’s report, entitled “Chicago’s Widen- 
ing Color Gap: 1971 Status Report,” was pre- 
pared for a bi-racial group in Chicago. Ac- 
cording to the report, Chicago was the na- 
tion’s most segregated city in 1960, and it is 
even more racially segregated now. Chicago 
Tribune reporter Robert Unger, in a front- 
page Tribune story appearing May 20, de- 
scribed the four indicators used by de Vise to 
measure racial segregation: 

“(1) The Negro centralization index, which 
measures the tendency of metropolitan area 
blacks to be confined in central cities, in- 
creased from 80 to 81 (in ten years). The 
central city’s proportion of black population 
rose from 25 per cent to 32.7 per cent. The 
suburbs’ proportion remained at 3 per cent. 

“(2) The Negro consolidation index, which 
measured the speed of racial turnover of 
neighborhoods after entry by blacks moved 
up from 72 to 80. This, according to the 
study, means that it takes a neighborhood 
12 years to change from all-white to all- 
black. The 1960 figure was 13 years. 

“(3) The Negro concentration index, which 
indicated the per cent of blacks living in all- 
black neighborhoods, went from 66 to 78. 
This means 78 per cent of the city’s blacks 
now live in over 90 per cent black neighbor- 
hoods, compared with 66 per cent in 1960. 

“(4) The Negro neighborhood segregation 
index, which represents the uneven distribu- 
tion of white and black residences in nelgh- 
borhoods, increased from 86 to 90. In essence, 
this means that if the city’s 860 neighbor- 
hoods were to match the city’s 67-33 percent 
overall complexion, 90 per cent of Chicago’s 
residents would have to move.” 

These days those set in authority over us 
make a big deal about one time “de jure” 
segregation in the South. They say that the 
Southern States’ official policies of segrega- 
tion fostered today’s Southern housing pat- 
terns—patterns that must be changed by 
such sweet things as block-busting and com- 
pulsory busing. But isn’t it interesting, and 
isn’t it ironic, that major Northern cities, al- 
legedly devoid of official policies of segrega- 
tion all these years, are more segregated than 
major cities in the South? And isn’t it inter- 
esting—isn't it tronic?—that in those major 
cities of the North, the most segregated cities 
in the nation, they don’t forcibly bus a single 
kid? Why, those deprived children in North- 
ern cities are being denied equal protection 
of the law. Somebody ought to tell the 
NAACP. Somebody ought to tell the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. Somebody ought 
to tell the Supreme Court. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
DEPRECIATION REFORM 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the House 
concurrent resolution which I am intro- 
ducing today reaffirms the Treasury De- 
partment’s power to issue in final form 
its proposed regulations liberalizing de- 
preciation allowances. This resolution is 
necessary in order to counteract House 
Concurrent Resolution 290—introduced 
May 4, 1971—and similar resolutions, 
which declare that only the Congress has 
the power to make the proposed changes 
in allowances for depreciation. 

Treasury lawyers, as well as competent 
counsel not connected with the Govern- 
ment, have concluded that the Treasury 
Department is authorized, under pres- 
ent law, to issue in final form the so- 
called asset depreciation range system 
regulations. This legal conclusion was 
reached after thorough study of the 
problem. 

Without wanting to burden the rec- 
ord further with technicalities, I submit 
that the Treasury’s conclusion as to its 
own rulemaking power in this case 
makes good sense. There have been sey- 
eral instances in the past—most recently 
the issuance of revised guideline lines in 
1962, without even holding hearings— 
where the Treasury has altered depre- 
ciation allowances within reasonable 
limits. The adoption of the asset de- 
preciation range system, which to some 
extent would close the gap between our 
country’s depreciation allowances and 
those provided by other industrialized 
countries competing with us, would cer- 
tainly appear to fall within the “reason- 
able allowance” mandate of section 
167(a) of the Internal Revenue Code as 
presently in effect. 

I am fully aware, of course, that it is 
the prerogative of the Speaker to deter- 
mine the committee to which a resolu- 
tion shall be referred. I also recognize 
that my resolution, at least superficially, 
would seem to fall within the general 
category of tax legislation. Nevertheless. 
I ask that this resolution not be referred 
automatically to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Referral of this resolution to the Con- 
mittee on Ways and Means would tend 
to prejudge the merits of the resolution 
itself. Such referral might be interpreted 
to imply that the Treasury’s proposed 
revision of depreciation allowances is a 
change which can be accomplished only 
through substantive tax legislation. This, 
of course, is exactly contrary to the pur- 
pose of the resolution, which states that 
no amendment of the Internal Revenue 
Code is required. 

My resolution deals with the issue of 
separation of the executive and the legis- 
lative powers, rather than with the de- 
sirability of a proposed amendment to 
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the Internal Revenue Code. I most re- 
spectfully request, therefore, that the 
Speaker give serious consideration to 
referring my resolution to some com- 
mittee other than the Committee on 
Ways and Means, possibly to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


THE ARMED FORCES DRUG 
CONTROL ACT 


HON. RICHARD H. FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am pleased to join in 
cosponsorship of the Armed Forces Drug 
Control Act of 1971 originally introduced 
May 1 by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. MONAGAN). 

The Vietnam war and our involvement 
in it has brought little glory and much 
suffering to this Nation and our people. 
Among the casualties, in addition to the 
killed, wounded, and maimed and those 
who have been taken prisoner, are the 
thousands of American servicemen who 
have become drug addicts. 

The figures on the use of narcotics by 
our American servicemen are shocking. 
What is even more shocking and sober- 
ing is the realization that very little if 
anything is being done currently to help 
these men while they are in the military 
to combat their addiction and return to 
civilian society with the hope that their 
habits may have been overcome. 

It is estimated that 10 to 20 percent of 
the Americans in Vietnam each year, up 
to 20,000 young men, have a serious drug 
habit. And this is only an official guess. 
Other estimates run this head count to as 
high as 60,000. 

At present there is little help available 
to the serviceman addict in the military. 
If he is in Vietnam and is discovered he 
can expect to be shipped home, court 
martialed and kicked back into civilian 
life with a dishonorable discharge which 
will make employment difficult to secure 
and a hard drug habit which must be 
maintained at a cost of $80 to $200 or 
more a day. Where does an unemployed 
drug addict get that kind of money? 

About the only Federal help available 
to these men is through the Veterans’ 
Administration which has an excellent 
but limited program. Within the next 2 
years the VA program expects to be able 
to treat 6,000 addicts on a voluntary 
basis. But this simply is not adequate no 
matter how excellent the program. Nor is 
it available to the drug addict who has 
been dishonorably discharged. 

The place to attack the problem is 
within the military services and the time 
to do it is while the men are still on 
active duty. 

The pressures toward drugs in military 
life today are ever present and appar- 
ently great. 
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Last month I was given a glimpse of 
these pressures from a young army man 
who was arrested for the illegal sale of 
LSD to another serviceman. I was very 
impressed and touched by the sincerity 
of the author of the letter and shaken by 
the picture which he drew. I ask unani- 
mous consent to include the text of this 
man’s letter in the Recor at this point. 
I am not disclosing his name in order to 
respect his right to privacy. 

The letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FULTON: My name is 

. I am writing to you for help. Not 

necessarily for me, but for many young such 

as me. You have already been contacted by 

my family. And now I am asking you per- 
sonally for help. 

I am now in pre-trial confinement at the 
Stockade at Fort Gordon, Georgia. I will be 
court-martialed by a general court on June 
1, 1971. It will be for two specifications of 
Article 134 of the UCMJ. The charge is pos- 
session and sale of LSD. 5 

Mr. Fulton, every year there are thousands 
of young people that are either drafted or 
enlist in the service and in doing so, they 
are continually being exposed to drugs. Both 
hard drugs and psychedelic. They work with 
and take orders from servicemen that use 
them as well as sell them. Plus, the service- 
man is under a lot of pressure and is very 
lonely, bored and disillusioned. And in most 
cases, the young enlistee (as was my case) 
already have serious personal and emotional 
problems, And as a result of the above, are 
a@ lot more prone to use drugs. And now, Mr. 
Fulton, some facts and circumstances con- 
cerning my drug problem and the Army. 

I first started to use drugs in January of 
1970. While I was overseas in Germany. It 
started with the smoking of Hashish. Why? 
Because I was lonley, bored and unsatisfied 
and disillusioned with the Army and my life 
in it. I was a Medic stationed in the 46th 
Medical Battalion. I enjoyed being a Medic 
because I enjoyed helping people. But all I 
ever did in Germany was pull motor stables 
and drive trucks and go to the field, I got to 
work in my Army trade for only two out of 
the sixteen months in Germany. And that 
was the only time that I have been happy in 
the Army. Congressman Fulton, it is very 
essential for me to keep busy and to help 
people. Being the kind of person I am. It 
is my ambition to be a Social Worker and 
if possible a Juvenile Probation Officer. But 
now I see my field and life rapidly fading 
into nothingness. Since if I get a DD or a 
BCD, I won't be able to work for state, local 
or federal governments. Which I would have 
to almost invariably do being a Social Worker 
and a Probation Officer. 

I have never done anything that mattered 
in life except for the time I was working 
at the Hospital for those two months, It was 
the only time that I have felt alive since 
being in the Army. 

While in my unit, I was constantly coming 
into contact with drugs and drug users. 90% 
of my unit used them. And I first received 
and used drugs under the urgings of fellow 
servicemen and friends in my unit. 

At the time I started using drugs, I was 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown. I was 
having to take tranquilizers and was under 
the care and consultation of psychiatric and 
social workers. 

Because of my use of drugs at that point 
in my life, I didn’t have a nervous break- 
down or didn’t get into trouble for hitting 
a Sergeant or going AWOL. Which it seems 
that I was certain to do. The reason I didn’t 
do any of the above and haven't (because 
I have an excellent service record so far) 
Was because while under the influence of 
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drugs (hashish) things in the Army didn’t 
bother me so much. In short, I could escape 
and cope while doing it with the Army. The 
Army at that time was nothing but a tool 
of destruction for my life. Because I knew 
that I was going to jail either way. Either 
for drugs or for bad conduct. And I also 
knew that eventually I would hurt myself 
and get caught with drugs. But drugs was 
the more pleasurable way t6 the Stockade 
and being human, I took the most pleasur- 
able way. 

As the Spring of 1970 came, I started using 
LSD. Then only once in awhile being afraid 
that I would become a slave to it because I 
liked it so much. 

And the latter did happen. By July of 
1970, I was taking 10 to 15 tablets of LSD 
a month. I kept on at that pace until No- 
vember 15, 1970. The day I left my unit to 
come home and also my birthday. I didn’t 
desire or seek drugs while at home because I 
was happy and didn’t need them. I went 
back to Fort Gordon on December 14, 1970 
and also I went back to the pressure, the un- 
happiness and the deadness of spirit that I 
thought I had left in Germany. 

My first two months there was one of 
mounting pressure and frustration. I held 
out until the last couple of days of January. 
Then I almost had a fight with my platoon 
Sergeant at the time (I was a squad leader 
and had the best squad) and was continu- 
ally having arguments with my friends. My 
Platoon Sergeant said that I was headed for 
jail. So after the formation, a friend of mine 
said come to his room and I did, And he 
turned me on to a joint (a marijuana ciga- 
rette) and that night I decided I had better 
start to use drugs again. The cravings for 
drugs had been apparent and growing since 
I returned to the Army from leave. I was 
losing hope and the love of life and my 
spirits steadily grew more cold and dead. 

I knew that I wouldn't cause any trouble 
and the Army wouldn’t bother me if I was 
messed up on drugs. I was also afraid that 
I wouldn't be able to control my drug prob- 
lems if I started back and I couldn’t. When 
I started back, I became psychologically ad- 
dicted to LSD. 

I was doing 20 and 30 tablets a month from 
February until I got busted. In early Feb- 
ruary, the fellow serviceman that was con- 
stantly talking drugs to me and turned me 
on to my first joint in the U.S. suggested 
that we go to Atlanta and buy some drugs 
and sell them for a profit. He put in a third 
of the money and we did just that. He took 
some of his money from an instructor from 
his course here to buy LSD and grass with. 
When we came back, I sold to people (my 
friends) that already used drugs and he 
brought around some people (friends of his) 
and we sold to them also. All the people 
I sold to were older than me and had been 
using drugs for a long time. And they al- 
ways came to me. I didn’t ask them, they 
asked me. My friend said that he wanted to 
put in $75 on a deal at the first of March 
but changed his mind. He approached me, 
I didn’t approach him. The drugs I bought 
in Atlanta were bought with the money of 
the group I was a part of. For their own 
personal use and I did it. 

Approximately a week before the end of 
March, my friend again approached me and 
wanted to put together a deal to buy some 
drugs with. But I told him that I didn’t 
know yet. I told him to talk to me after pay 
day. He did but again he said that he 
wanted to but he had to pay off his personal 
debts first. 

By April, I think that I was subconsciously 
trying to be caught because that was the 
only way that I could end the drug cycle I 
was in. Being by this unable do do 
it myself. 

And on April 8th, after the friend that I 
have already mentioned had been hounding 
me for a week to sell me a quantity of LSD 
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so he could sell it to a friend of his for a 
higher price, I finally relented and on April 
8th sold him $50 of LSD. He then informed 
on me and they searched my room and 
found 118 LSD tablets and the money was 
also marked. Since then I have been in the 
Stockade at Fort Gordon, Georgia. 

Here is a list of information about me and 
my service record. 1. I received a guarantee 
for Medic School and got it. However, after 
going overseas I never worked as a Medic 
except for two months. I then re-enlisted 
(while I was still 17) with my parents con- 
sent for another year. I re-enlisted on the 
most part to get out of Germany and to be 
able to come home for Christmas. They sent 
me here to Avianic Navigation Equipment 
Repair to attend the above course. And I did. 
But the school wasn’t important. I wanted 
to stay in the Medic Corps but was told by 
my Platoon Sergeant and CO that there was 
no way that I could. 2. (Name), Sp/4, No- 
vember 21, 1969 is when I was promoted to 
E/6. (Social Security No.). 

3. My attorney is Captain John Dunns- 
more, Staff Judge Advocate General, Fort 
Gordon, Georgia. 

4. (A) I was processed at Fort Campbell, 
Kentucky on February 28 to March 7th, 1969. 
(B) Took basic at Fort Lewis, Washington, 
March 7 to May 2, 1969 in the Training Com- 
pany of C-4-1. (C) Took my Medic training 
at Fort Sam Houston in C-2 Class 258 from 
May 4th to July 11, 1969. (D) Was stationed 
permanently at Company C, 46th Medical 
Battalion, 4th Armored Division, APO New 
York 09066. (E) CO. D School Brigade, 
Fort Gordon, Georgia 30905. 

5. I had real good grades in school until I 
had problems with my parents at home. And 
then I still made A's when I wanted to. I 
quit in the 11th grade to join the Army and 
get away from my family. The differences 
have since been dissolved. I scored a 92 per- 
cent and a 94 percent on the NEDT test in 
the 9th and 10th grade and received a cer- 
tificate both times for being in the top 10 
percent of the Nation on the test. 

Mr. Fulton, earlier in the Month of March, 
I told my CO that the Army was messing up 
my head bad and that it was making me an 
addict. But I received no help from him ex- 
cept an appointment with menta] hygiene 
which I didn't keep. 

The story I have told is a true account of 
the pressures of the service and what it has 
led me to. All I want to do is get home with 
my family and try to redeem myself and get 
the rest of my problems straight. 

Mr, Fulton, I am not bad but I am afraid 
that what I said will fall on deaf ears in the 
military. It usually does. As long as I am 
in a military atmosphere like the one at Fort 
Gordon or Germany, I am afraid that I will 
never get away from drugs, but if at home, 
I know I can. Iam happy at home and I feel 
alive and as if life is worth living. To lick 
this problem, I need my family’s love, help 
and support. I need help, not punishment, 
but it doesn’t appear as if I will get any 
help, only time in jail and punishment. 

6. So far I have had an excellent service 
record at every duty station I have been. 
I have never been in any trouble in the mili- 
tary and have had no Article 15's. And I 
have never been convicted of any civilian 
offense either. I have had 25 months of ex- 
cellent duty so far. 

7. My friend, the one that informed on 
me, was a big factor in starting me back 
again on drugs and especially the sales part 
of drugs. I never sold drugs except to the 
people in the group that I belonged to and 
I usually didn’t make any profit, just my 
money back. 

8. My Chaplain is Chaplain Crouse, 2nd 
Bn., School Brigade, Fort Gordon, Georgia 
37915. My CO is Captain Edgar Steele, Co. 
D-2, School Brigade, Fort Gordon, Georgia 
30905. 

Mr. Fulton, I have had many problems 
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with my parents in my life but I think that 
now we can what is left of them straightened 
out. It is probably the most important thing 
in my life to have my parents to under- 
stand me and me to understand them, but I 
have to be home to do it. I want to make 
my parents proud of me before I die. 

Your understanding of this matter and 
help may help to get my sentence lightened. 
But I feel the most important thing to do 
is to bring to the attention of the military 
particularly the Army the extent of the pres- 
sures they forced on young soldiers and the 
extent of the drug problems. They both go 
hand in hand. 

Mr. Fulton, I found this letter very hard 
for me to write because I am not one for 
seeking help even when I need it. The Army 
has made me feel like half a man but I am 
now on the road to recovery and discovery 
of my full potential. I want to finish my 
time in the Army but if permitted to do so 
will have to be either at Fort Campbell or 
the Induction Center at Nashville. It is es- 
sential to my growth and rehabilitation that 
I be close to home if still in the service. 

If you think I am worthy of your help and 
understanding then please try to help me. 

I apologize for the sloppiness of this let- 
ter and I hope that I have made it clear and 
factual enough. 


Mr. Speaker, if this bill were law this 
young man and probably thousands like 
him past and future would have received 
medical help for their problem rather 
than moral condemnation which does not 
serve the addict nor the society from 
which he has been barred. 

Under this bill no serviceman with a 
drug abuse problem could be discharged 
until he was adjudged free from drug 
dependency. Under the bill a service- 
man could not be discharged dishonor- 
ably for drug abuse. 

Thus the problem of economic op- 
portunity deprivation due to a bad serv- 
ice record would be overcome while the 
necessity to turn to crime to support a 
hard drug habit would be obviated. 

The sponsor of this legislation, Mr. 
Monaaan, states further: 

By placing full responsibility for treat- 
ment of drug abuse on the military services 
themselves, the current madness of allow- 
ing military addicts to reenter civilian life 
with dishonorable discharges which prevent 
them from being treated in a veterans hos- 
pital would be promptly halted. 


Mr. Speaker, not too long ago the mili- 
tary treated venereal disease as a moral 
rather than medical problem and the 
problem of venereal disease was not over- 
come until this approach was changed. 

Unfortunately the laws today under 
which drug addiction is treated in the 
military are based more on moral con- 
cepts than medical knowledge. This 
should be changed and this bill is a prop- 
er approach. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant study on the world balance of 
power was recently prepared by Richard 
B. Foster, director of the Strategic 
Studies Center of the Stanford Research 
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Institute. Included in this study were 
several charts which so clearly illustrate 
the growing disparity between United 
States and Soviet Union defense invest- 
ment that I felt they should be made 
available outside of the professional mili- 
tary and defense strategy circles. 

The graphs along with the comments 
elaborating on the charts, were included 
as part of a report entitled, “The Overall 
Balance of Power in the 1970's: Military, 
Economic, Moral” presented at a recent 
strategy seminar. 

When looking at this material we 
might recall that a budget is nothing 
more than the financial expression of a 
plan. 

Fifteen years ago the U.S.S.R. was ex- 
pending about one-half as much as the 
United States for national security pur- 
poses. Currently the U.S.S.R. is spending 
about the same amount as is the United 
States. If the cost of the Vietnam war is 
excluded, the U.S.S.R. exceeded and sur- 
passed the U.S. level of expenditures 2 or 
3 years ago and currently probably is 
spending at least $10 to $15 billion more 
than the United States on this basis, even 
when what appears to be a generous al- 
lowance is made for Soviet military aid 
to Vietnam and to the Arab nations of 
the Middle East and North Africa. 

Perhaps the most striking difference 
of all between the defense outlays in the 
two countries is the apparent difference 
in the trend and the magnitude of strate- 
gic offensive and defensive force budget. 
Since the early 1960's the U.S. budget for 
strategic offensive—SOF—and defen- 
sive—SDF forces has declined steadily, 
both absolutely and relative to any other 
aggregate such as U.S. national secu- 
rity expenditures—total—or GNP. The 
U.S.S.R. is currently spending somewhat 
more than twice as much as the United 
States for the combined SOF and SDF 
forces. 

While there are some who hope that 
talk at the SALT negotiations will slow 
the Soviet buildup, the Soviets rapidly 
increase their forces knowing that, 
“every treaty is merely an expression of 
forces operative in the realm of facts.” 
The Soviets know that the stronger they 
are the more desperate the United States 
will become to make an agreement—any 
agreement. 


THEOLOGIAN REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
the death of the distinguished theologian 
Reinhold Niebuhr who was born in my 
District in Wright City, Mo. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 3, 1971] 
THEOLOGIAN INHOLD NIEBUHR 
(By Will R. MacKaye) 

Reinhold Niebuhr, who died Tuesday in 
Stockbridge, Mass., at 78, was one of the 
intellectual giants of the 20th century, a 
man who shunned the titles of theologian 
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and political philosopher but was those and 
more. 

He came as close as any man of his time 
to marrying the immiscible strands of the 
American past—the society’s biblical, Chris- 
tian inheritance and the secularist, utili- 
tarian origins of its political institutions— 
into a unified view of the world. 

He was one of those rare church leaders 
who spoke with power not only to the 
church on churchly matters but also to the 
world on worldly matters. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s principal pulpit during his 
long public career was as professor of applied 
Christianity at New York's Union Theological 
Seminary, on whose faculty he served for 
more than 40 years. But even as he taught 
new generations of ministers and academic 
theologians, he took on such assignments as 
adviser to the State Department's Foreign 
Policy Staff and officer of the Liberal Party, 
a political third party in New York state. 

An early Socialist and pacifist, he aban- 
doned these positions in the 1930s in favor of 
staunch support of the New Deal and a con- 
viction that the United States was morally 
obligated to intervene internationally to put 
down Nazism. 

The nature of his times, an era that saw 
the rise of a multiplicity of totalitarianisms, 
and his own reading of the Bible and of 
history stimulated in Dr. Niebuhr a skepti- 
cism about man and society that he called 
“Christian realism.” His understanding of 
man was in effect an emphasis on human 
limitation and fallibility that set him in 
opposition to the easy optimism preached for 
opposite reasons by both theological liberals 
and by fundamentalists. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s dark vision of the human 
situation is illustrated in typical fashion in 
the closing paragraphs of his major work. 
“The Nature and Destiny of Man,” a two- 
volume essay that grew out of his delivery of 
the Gifford Lectures at the University of 
Edinburgh in 1939: 

“The freedom of man transcends the flux 
of nature in such a way that the hope of 
completely severing the spirit from the integ- 
uments of nature is an understandable il- 
lusion. The processes of growth in history 
are, furthermore, so obvious that the modern 
error of confusing growth with progress may 
be regarded as an equally inevitable mistake. 

“Yet both these mistakes also rested upon 
a willful disregard of some of the obvious 
evidences. 

“It is obvious that man does not have the 
power to extricate himself from flux and 
finiteness, as idealists and mystics of the 
ancient and the modern world believed. 

“It is equally obvious that history does 
not solve the basic problems of human exist- 
ence but reveals them on progressively new 
levels. 

“The belief that man could solve his prob- 
lem either by an egcape from history or by 
the historical process itself is a mistake 
which is partly prompted by the most uni- 
versal of all ‘ideological’ taints: the pride 
not of particular men and cultures, but a 
man as man.” 

The rolling sentences of this passage also 
illustrate the sonority that was characteristic 
of most of his writing, lecturing and preach- 
ing. One Niebuhr admirer recalled that a 
woman rushed up to him at the conclusion of 
one of his appearances, saying that she 
couldn’t understand a word he said but that 
she would be content to hear him recite the 
alphabet. 

Reinhold Niebuhr—his friends called him 
“Reinie"’—was born in Wright City, Mo. He 
was the son of an immigrant father who 
was a pastor of the Evangelical Synod of 
North America, a denomination of German 
origin that is now a part of the United 
Church of Christ. 

Of the Niebuhr children, three achieved 
exceptional ecclesiastical distinction. In ad- 
dition to Reinhold Niebuhr there were also 
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H. Richard Niebuhr, for many years a pro- 
fessor at Yale Divinity School, whose theolog- 
ical impact on American Christiandom was 
nearly as profound as his brother’s and Hulda 
Niebuhr, a sister, who had a long career as 
a teacher at McCormack Theological Semin- 
ary in Chicago. 

Reinhold attended Eden Theological Sem- 
inary, a seminary of this denomination, and 
graduated from Yale Divinity School in 1914. 

After receiving a Master of Arts degree in 
1915 he was ordained to the ministry of the 
Evangelical Synod and thereupon took up 
the only pastorate of his career, a 13-year 
stint as minister of Bethel Evangelical 
Church in Detroit, a struggling congregation 
composed principally of laborers on automo- 
bile assembly lines. 

Before long the young minister found 
himself locked in struggle with Henry Ford. 
Mr. Niebuhr’s outrage at the conditions un- 
der which auto workers of that era labored 
led him into his temporary espousal of so- 
cialism an embrace, he later confessed, that 
preceded his reading the works of Karl Marx. 

In 1928 he moved on to the faculty of 
Union Seminary, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. 

The multifariousness of Dr. Niebuhr’s in- 
terests and activities and the prodigiousness 
of his energy led him over the years into 
close associations with such disparate fig- 
ures as diplomat George Kennan, Episcopal 
Bishop William Scarlett, Supreme Court Jus- 
ticə Felix Frankfurter, historian Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., Scottish theologian John 
Baillie, Jewish scholar Rabbi Abraham Her- 
schel, lawyer and public figure Dean Ache- 
son and a list that could run on much 
longer. 

Many of these men kept up with the un- 
folding of Dr. Niebuhr’s thought by follow- 
ing his writing in “Christianity and Crisis,” 
a Christian journal of opinion he founded in 
1941 to promote the activist, interventionist 
stance he espoused. 

During World War II and thereafter, Dr. 
Niebuhr relied more and more firmly on his- 
torical analysis of issues he saw confronting 
his nation and world. 

Ronald H. Stone, one of his students and 
the collector of the most recent volume of 
his essays, noted: 

“As his thought became more historically 
oriented, tt also grew more pragmatic. The 
results of the New Deal and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's pragmatic foreign policy con- 
vinced Niebuhr of the dangers and irrele- 
vance of ideology to the problems confront- 
ing the United States... 

“His influence on purging Protestantism 
of absolutisms in social ethics has been one 
of his more important contributions in Amer- 
ican life. No man or political idea was good 
enough to be trusted completely; both had 
to be checked by other men and ideas and 
continually evaluated in the light of their 
contribution to the common good.” 

Dr. Niebuhr suffered the first of a long 
series of crippling strokes in 1952 when he 
was only 60, and physically he was a semi- 
invalid thereafter. 

But if his body was weakened, his mental 
energies remained undaunted, and commen- 
tary and analysis continued to flow from his 
pen at a scarcely lessened pace, 

In addition to innumerable articles in 
newspapers and magazines, Dr. Niebuhr was 
the author of more than 20 books. Besides 
“The Nature and Destiny of Man,” some of 
the more memorable are “Leaves from the 
Notebook of a Tamed Critic,” “Moral Man 
and Immoral Society,” “Beyond Tragedy,” 
“The Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness,” “Faith and History,” “Irony and 
American History” and “The Structure of 
Nations and Empires.” 

Dr. Niebuhr’s participation in the exchange 
of ideas covered so long a span of years and 
grappled with such a variety of public issues 
that at least one younger scholar forgot too 
soon that he was still alive and active. 
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This writer imprudently suggested a few 
years ago that Harvard Divinity School theo- 
logian Harvey Cox was “this generation's 
Reinhold Niebuhr.” The scholar was prompt- 
ly assailed by an angry swarm of Niebuhr 
disciples who retorted that “Reinbold Nie- 
buhr is this generation’s Reinhold Niebuhr.” 

Dr. Niebuhr’s funeral will be conducted at 
3 p.m. Friday in the United Church of Christ 
in Stockbridge, Mass., the western Massa- 
chusetts town where he died. Friends said a 
memorial service would probably be con- 
ducted later in New York. 

He is survived by his wife of 40 years, the 
former Ursula Keppel-Compton, a son Chris- 
topher, Albany, N.Y., and a daughter, Eliza- 
beth Sifton, Brooklyn. 


FOREIGN-FLAG THREAT TO GREAT 
LAKES SHIPPING 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
19, 1971, my colleague and friend from 
Michigan, Congressman WILLIAM D. 
Forp, addressed a meeting of the Mari- 
time Trades Department of the AFL- 
CIO in Washington on the subject of the 
foreign-flag threat to Great Lakes ship- 
ping. 

I found Congressman Forp’s com- 
ments to be of great interest and very 
much to the point. So that his colleagues 
may have an opportunity to be aware of 
his views. I include the text of Congress- 
man Forp’s statement at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM D, FORD, 
(Democrat OF MICHIGAN) AFL-CIO MARI- 
TIME TRADES DEPARTMENT LUNCHEON, E. L. 
BARTLETT MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM, TRANS- 
PORTATION INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 19, 1971 : 

Everytime the economic news turns bad— 
as it did last week with the attack on the 
dollar—there is a tendency for all of us to 
shrug our shoulders and wait until the 
money men straighten out the problem. But 
we've been doing that too long, and the 
time has come for us to change our perspec- 
tive a bit on the international economic pic- 
ture. 

The attack on the dollar is a case in point. 
Paul Samuelson, the M.LT. economist, 
analyzed the dollar crisis as being “the 
Volkswagen problem.” That was a handy ex- 
ample for him, and one that a Congressman, 
from the Detroit area, certainly can agree 
with. 

Professor Samuelson said that it had be- 
come too easy to get Volkswagens in the 
United States and too difficult to get Fords 
and Chevys into West Germany. Thus, said 
the good professor, the German mark had 
more strength than the dollar. 

He could have said the same words about 
a host of products sent to these shores from 
abroad. Radios, televisions, textiles, heavy 
machinery all pour into the United States 
from abroad. The goods that make up our 
foreign trade number in the hundreds of 
millions of tons a year. And when you talk 
about moving that much material, you have 
to be talking about ships. 

All the Volkswagens that get to the United 
States and most of the rest of the material 
that is imported come in ships of the foreign- 
fiag fleets. That is true of the deep water ports 
and it is true of the Great Lakes ports as well. 
It is sad and shocking that we have deprived 
our U.S.-flag fleet for so long that last year it 
carried less than five percent of U.S. cargoes 
sailing to foreign shores. 
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It is no less shocking and far sadder for me 
that the Great Lakes foreign fleet carried less 
than four percent of the foreign bound com. 
merce from Lakes ports. And these aren't 
minor ports. 

The Port of Chicago, to take just one exam- 
ple, is second only to the Port of New York 
in volume of trade and it has been in second 
place for many years. And if the ports are 
major league, then so is the sailing schedule. 

More traffic passed through the locks of 
Sault Ste. Marie in seven months of opera- 
tion than passed through the Panama Canal 
in a year. And the canal at Welland, Ontario, 
handles more traffic than either the Panama 
Canal or the Suez Canal when it was operat- 
ing. 

So the potential for a defense against “the 
Volkswagen problem" is there, sailing the 
waters of the Great Lakes. And it would be 
a defense led by the American-flag fleet that 
sails there. 

It is possible that the Great Lakes fleet 
could pick up a lot of the slack that the na- 
tion’s unfavorable balance of payments sit- 
uation has created. It is possible but it will 
take a lot of work. 

I believe we began that work last year with 
passage of the Merchant Marine Act of 1970. 
We began it humbly by permitting Great 
Lakes operators the privilege of tax-deferred 
construction reserve funds and I notice that 
among the first to receive approval for tax- 
deferred funds were two Great Lakes ship- 
ping companies. 

That means, that as we always thought 
it would, there will be new American-flag 
vessels sailing in the Lakes soon, And I 
should think they will be far better ships 
than we have seen on the Lakes in recent 
years. 

For the current Great Lakes fleet is small, 
and slow and old. Only 28 ships in the fleet 
were built after 1950 and some of the veteran 
ships still sailing are past their 60th birth- 
day. If the deep-sea fleet was considered old 
with its average ship age of more than 20 
years, then the Great Lakes fleet which its 
average ship age of over 40 years must be 
considered antique. 

But we're going to get new blood in that 
fleet and that I think will be the first sign 
of recovery. Tax deferment is a handy tool 
to encourage building. To get new ships 
sailing. 

But the Great Lakes fleet is in need of 
more than that, and if we are to begin a de- 
fense of the dollar here at home, then it 
needs more help now. 

I don’t think it is at all unreasonable to 
insist that Great Lakes ships be given the 
Same operating subsidies that all deep-sea 
traders get. And I don’t think it at all un- 
reasonable for Great Lakes operators to get 
construction differential subsidies in the 
same manner as their deep-sea counterparts. 

In fact, I think those two suggestions are 
totally reasonable and economically sound. 

It is economically sound to suggest ex- 
panding construction and operating subsidies 
since they are an investment in the future— 
an investment that I am sure will be paid 
back many times over once the Great Lakes 
fleet becomes able to handle the great volume 
of trade that sails the Lakes. 

By rebuilding the fleet in the Great Lakes 
as quickly and as thoroughly as we will re- 
build the deep-sea fleet under terms of the 
1970 Act, we can achieve the goals of the act 
that much sooner. 

And by concentrating our effort on the 
Great Lakes fleet, in partnership with the 
deep-sea fleet, we can add strength to the 
dollar and protect it from the money specula- 
tors in Europe. 

We don’t need periodic attacks on the dol- 
lar, attacks that undermine confidence in 
our currency abroad. If we can strengthen 
our Great Lakes fleet and get it back into 
competition with the foreign-flag, we can 
make our fourth seacoast the beachhead for 
the defense of the dollar. 
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TWO SIDES TO THE COIN 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, recently we 
have read and heard about an alleged 
scorched-earth policy of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the carrying out of its bomb- 
ings in Laos. We have heard of the de- 
struction of villages, hamlets, and the 
taking of civilian lives. 

In the May 30, 1971, edition of Twin 
Circle, a national Catholic publication, 
Rev. Daniel Lyons, S.J., has written an 
article which would lead us to believe 
that there are two sides to the coin, and 
I thought it important that the Mem- 
bers of the House be apprised of this ar- 
ticle so that they can draw their own 
conclusion. 

While President Nixon is doing every- 
thing he possibly can to wind down the 
conflict in Southeast Asia, there are still 
those who are doing everything they can 
to discredit the administration by spread- 
ing false propaganda. 

The article follows: 

(By Daniel Lyons, S.J.) 

The “big issue”, said Congressman Paul 
McCloskey (R.-Cal.) a few weeks ago, is 
“truthfulness in government.” The contro- 
versial congressman went to Laos in order 
to launch his candidacy for the Presidency. 
“I'm dedicated . . . I’m going to run against 
him (Nixon) now,” he said. 

Congressman McCloskey went to Laos last 
month supposedly to investigate the refugee 
problem. Before leaving Washington he 
charged that the U.S. has “pursued a program 
of deliberately destroying Laotian villages 
.. . and may have destroyed thousands of 
them.” 

The whole story of his trip to Laos was 
obtained by Twin Circle in an exclusive inter- 
view with Father Matt Menger, O.M.I. The 
congressman was less than 36 hours in Laos, 
during which time he spent less than two 
hours speaking with 7 or 8 refugees. 

On his return, Congressman McCloskey 
testified before the Kennedy subcommittee, 
doing his best to discredit U.S. policy. Sources 
who accompanied the congressman told how 
he went with a totally closed mind and “with 
a single purpose: to discredit the United 
States.” 

Before leaving for Laos, he told The New 
York Times that he knew it to be “the official 
policy” of our government to wipe out vil- 
lages and drop cluster bombs and napalm on 
civilians. The U.S. is engaged in “war crimes,” 
he said. 

On his return he accused both the U.S. 
Ambassador in Laos and Father Menger of 
deliberately trying to deceive him. Father 
Menger was “erroneous” in his translations 
charged the congressman. Father Menger was 
“being used” by the State Department, he 
said, “to keep us from learning the truth.” 
McCloskey apparently intended to keep up 
these charges in the press, but when he found 
out that Father Menger made a trip to Wash- 
ington to defend himself and our govern- 
ment, the congressman abruptly stopped 
commenting on the subject. 

I spent ten days with Father Menger in 
Laos and Vietnam last year, and found him 
to be one of the most dedicated missionaries 
and one of the finest linguists I have met. His 
knowledge of the native languages in Laos, 
where he has worked for the last 14 years, 
is excellent, 
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WHAT REALLY HAPPENED 

What really happened on the congress- 
man's visit? Father Menger explained it at 
our Twin Circle offices very carefully. McClos- 
key called on U.S. Ambassador Godley in 
Vientiane, the capital of Laos. He was offered 
any interpreter he wished, but the congress- 
man said he “could not trust anyone” who 
worked for the U.S. government. The Am- 
bassador explained that the natives do not 
speak sufficient English, but that Father 
Menger and a veteran Protestant mission- 
ary, the Rev. Ed Roffe, could do a professional 
job as translators. The congressman agreed 
to them. 

OMITTED TESTIMONY 


Representative McCloskey learned from a 
reporter where he could find a refugee prison 
camp that was either pro-Communist or 
Communist dominated, in order to get re- 
plies that were against our defense of Laos. 
He took Father Menger and the Rev. Roffe 
there, and talked briefly, with seven or eight 
refugees. At least two of them told him they 
would never return to Communist-domi- 
nated areas because of the cruelty practiced 
by the Communists, but the congressman 
left that out of his testimony. 

“It is true,” explained Father Menger, 


“that some natives are refugees because of 
military action in certain areas. But the 
great majority are refugees because they do 
not like living under Communist rule.” That 
was certainly the experience of this writer 
on visiting Laos last summer with Ross Pe- 
rot. 


ABUSIVE SOLON 

Father Menger tried to point out the true 
facts to McCloskey, but the congressman be- 
came abusive and ignored him. Father Men- 
ger told the congressman there was not one 
veterinarian in Laos, and that he could help 
the refugees immensely if he would use his 
influence in Washington to see that a vet- 
erinarian was sent over, particularly since the 
U.S. had just given 5,000 pigs to the refugees 
But he found the congressman completely 
disinterested in doing anything that might 
be of help to the people. 

That the congressman went to Laos with 
a closed mind is evident. That he deliberate- 
ly distorted his findings when he returned 
is evident. That he slandered Father Menger 
and the American Ambassador is also evi- 
dent. Father Menger took time he can ill 
afford to come all the way to this country 
last month, hoping to undo some of the harm 
the congressman was causing in governmen- 
tal circles and in the press. 

To say that Congressman McCloskey is dis- 
honest may seem a little strong to some sen- 
sitive souls. But if the big issue is “truth- 
fulness in government” that leaves him out. 


CONTROLLED NUCLEAR FUSION— 
STATUS AND OUTLOOK 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1971 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an old saying that the empty barrel 
makes the most noise. There are many 
empty barrels “noising’” around the 
United States today about declaring a 
moratorium on the installation of 
nuclear powerplants, about foregoing any 
additional research on the fast breeder 
reactor and concentrating all U.S. re- 
search efforts on fossil, solar, and fu- 
sion energy generators. The people 
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making all this noise—and noise, I might 
add, is a heinous form of pollution— 
evidently are unaware of the facts of life 
as they exist today. 

Those who would have us concentrate 
on fossil fuel are evidently unaware of 
the terrible arguments now raging be- 
tween environmentalists and those who 
would obtain coal in the most economical 
manner—by strip mining. They probably 
are not aware of the serious arguments 
raised recently in the Southwest by the 
Governor of New Mexico and others for 
a moratorium on the installation of any 
additional coal plants in that area. New 
coal-fired generating plants are for- 
bidden in my district in California. The 
same noisemakers are evidently not 
aware of forthcoming shortages of oil 
and natural gas in this country. Even oil 
poses a problem today, because of strict 
controls on sulfur in the atmosphere. 

In the future these same noisemakers, 
who are now against nuclear energy, as 
they sit in their caves scratching them- 
selves by the light of a log fire making 
marks on a piece of clay that they have 
pulled from the roof of their abode, they 
might just reflect on their demands that 
solar energy be pushed for the genera- 
tion of electricity. It has been calculated 
that piping in special heat absorbing con- 
tainers spread over 13,000 square miles 
of Arizona desert—more than 10 percent 
of that State’s land mass—could produce 
enough steam, when the sun reaches the 
ground at an appropriate angle, to 
operate a 1,000-megawatt electric gen- 
erating plant. And the people pushing for 
fusion because “wishing will make it so” 
are evidently quite unaware of the status 
of fusion research today. 

The Federal Government has spent 
about $450 million in this country on con- 
trolled thermonuclear reaction research 
in the past 18 years. The Atomic Energy 
Commission’s fiscal year 1972 budget re- 
quests over $30 million for next year. 
Worldwide, over $1 billion has been 
spent on research to learn how to con- 
trol thermonuclear reactions. 

I would like to insert in this record 
two articles which examine the status of 
thermonuclear research throughout the 
world. The first is by Prof. David J. Rose 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who is on leave from MIT and is 
presently at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory as Director of Long-Range 
Planning. He wrote an outstanding 
status report “Controlled Nuclear Fu- 
sion: Status and Outlook,” which is in 
the May 21, 1971, edition of Science 
magazine. I recommend that all who are 
interested in the future of fusion read 
the article in the magazine since the ver- 
sion to be printed in the Recorp, follow- 
ing my remarks, will have none of its nu- 
merous illustrations. 

I would like to make a single quote 
from Professor Rose’s article: 


With regard to Time Scales there is some 
real misunderstanding. Controlled fusion is 
not an alternative to the first generation 
breeders as was at one time thought. The 
question is whether fusion or some second 
generation breeder will be preferable. l 

The second article is from Fusion 
Forefront, a quarterly newsletter pub- 
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lished by AEC’s Division of Controlled 
Thermonuclear Research. Dr. Robert L. 
Hirsch, the author, points out that it is 
not possible to draw a direct analogy be- 
tween past fission reactor development 
and future fusion reactor development. 
His article “Editorial—The Fission-Fu- 
sion Anti-Parallel” follows Dr. Rose’s 
article: 

CONTROLLED NUCLEAR FUSIONS STATUS AND 

OUTLOOK 
(By David J. Rose) 

The attempt to generate power by control- 
ling nuclear fusion will make an interesting 
topic for philosophers and historians of 
science and technology. If such an extrava- 
gant statement sounds forced, it is Just 
meant to say at the outset that many factors, 
not all scientific, and some for the first time, 
have helped put the state-of-the-art where it 
is now. I shall try to give some account of 
these things. 


ELEMENTS OF THE PROBLEM 


Controlled fusion research has passed 
through several epochs, the first of which was 
initiated by four items. First came measure- 
ments of reaction energies and rates between 
hydrogen isotopes and other light elements, 
which showed that under proper conditions 
large energy releases would be possible. Sec- 
ond, the well-known laws of single particle 
physics seemed to show how an assembly of 
high energy ions and electrons could be con- 
fined in magnetic fields long enough to estab- 
lish the proper conditions. Third, the radio- 
active ingredients and by-products of fusion 
appear to be much less hazardous than those 
associated with nuclear fission: therefore, 
fusion reactors would be simpler and safer 
than fission reactors. Fourth, deuterium is a 
fusion fuel in plentiful supply—one part in 
7000 of ordinary hydrogen; and extraction 
from ordinary water is not difficult. So mat- 
ters stood in the early days, say up to 1955. 
Only the first of these items is necessary to 
make H-bombs. The combination of all four 
items captured the imagination of a sizable 
and very competent fraction of the physics 
community. The ensuing search for control- 
led fusion—the ultimate power source—has 
sometimes taken on a moral character, pos- 
sibly as a reaction to the darker uses to which 
nuclear energy had been put. Whatever the 
reason, the efforts exerted by some might be 
compared to those of an Everest climber who 
knew that Prometheus was chained to the 
top. And a good thing, too, for the 1953 work- 
er didn’t see the whole field of plasma physics 
that lay yet to be discovered between his 
hopes and their realization. Whether it is a 
field or a gulf is yet to be discovered, and at- 
tempts to cross it during later epochs are 
briefly accounted below. 

The present consensus is that, scientifi- 
cally speaking, controlled fusion is probably 
attainable. But if fusion reactors are to be 
truly practical, there are other requisites: 
producing large volumes of magnetic field at 
low cost, minimizing the effects of material 
damage by high energy neutrons, and so 
forth. All these are equally essential to suc- 
cess; their natural laws being better under- 
stood than those of plasma physics, less room 
exists either for maneuver or speculation. 

These phrases introduce the several major 
topics: how things are now, what is still 
needed to demonstrate scientific feasibility, 
what more is needed to make a practical fu- 
sion reactor, and how fusion does or does not 
fit our supposed future requirements. 

Several exothermic fusion reactions exist. 
The reaction of deuterium (D) and tritium 


(T) 

D+T>‘He-+-n+17.6 Mev (1) 
is the most attractive, and I build the dis- 
cussion upon it. The energy is small com- 
pared with 200 megaelectron volts per re- 
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action from uranium fission but is more 
per unit mass. At about 100 kiloelectron volts, 
the reaction cross section reaches a peak 
at 5X10- square meter, which is very large 
by nuclear standards. Of the 17.6 Mev, 3.5 
appears with the ‘He nucleus, and 14.1 with 
the neutron. 

Many difficulties in the way of developing 
fusion power can be derived from these 
simple facts. First, consider the nuclear fuel. 
Deuterium is almost cost-free, but tritium 
does not occur in nature and hence must be 
regenerated with the neutrons from the 
fusion reaction. 

The worst problem is presented by the 
nature of the reaction itself, because the 
particles must have (about) 10 kev energy 
or more so that the D and T nuclei can over- 
come their mutual electrostatic repulsion 
and fuse. Unfortunately, the cross section 
for scattering via this repulsion considerably 
exceeds the fusion cross section at such ener- 
gies; hence the particles scatter each other 
several times before reacting. Thus it follows 
that the fuel will be a randomized collection 
of ions whose average energy must exceed 
10 kev. In conventional terms, this is a gas 
at a temperature exceeding 10° degrees Kel- 
vin. In fact, it will be a fully ionized plasma 
of D+ and T+ ions containing an equal 
total density of electrons to make the me- 
dium macroscopically neutral. 

As I have implied, the principal difficulty 
comes in confining this plasma. A D-T nu- 
clear explosive device stays together long 
enough—less than 10-7 second—by inertia 
alone for the components to react. In the 
process, the ‘He nuclei (and to some extent 
the neutrons) slow down in the unreacted 
material and heat it to an “ignition” tem- 
perature; transient pressure is millions of 
atmospheres. For a slower, controlled reac- 
tion, the pressure must be something that 
real structures can withstand; systems that 
we visualize will have dimensions of the order 
of 1 to 10 meters, and therefore pressures 
exceeding (say) a few hundred atmospheres 
are hardly believable. This restriction, plus 
specification of temperature already made, 
determines the density of the ions. Depend- 
ing on the arrangement, desired D+-T ion 
density turns out to be 10% to 10” m-%, some 
7 to 9 orders of magnitude below solid den- 
sities, and 4 to 6 orders of magnitude below 
that in the air around us. Required confine- 
ment time for a useful fraction of the nu- 
clear fuel to react is 0.01 to 1 second. The 
most important parameter is the product 
of the density by the time, which should be 
10” sec m- or more—the so-called Lawson 
criterion. Total reacting nuclear mass at 
any one time would be only about 1 gram, 
even in a system that operates continuously 
at several thousand megawatts. All this is 
remote from any explosive regime. 


PRESENT SCIENTIFIC PROGRAM 


I will not review in depth the voluminous 
plasma physics underlying the schemes by 
which the plasma is hoped to be confined; 
but some acquaintance is necessary for what 
follows. The main schemes being developed 
so far involve use of large volumes of high 
magnetic fields. Plasma ions and electrons 
are hindered by magnetic forces from moving 
across the direction of magnetic fields, but 
can spiral along the field lines, as in Fig. 1. 
Thus (naively), confinement in the two di- 
rections perpendicular to the field direction 
is achieved, and one might have to worry 
only about confinement along the field di- 
rection. 

From these simple thoughts arose in the 
first epoch two largely separate categories of 
device (1) In Fig. 2, field lines are curved to 
form a closed toroidal system; there is no 
escape except across field lines, and devices of 
this generic type are called closed systems. In 
the other generic type of Fig. 3, ions (and 
electrons) are reflected by increasing mag- 
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netic fields at each end. Here, an additional 
mechanism is required: each ion moving 
along @ magnetic fleid line has fixed total 
Kinetic energy U—at least until it interacts 
with the other ions and electrons in the sys- 
tem, or undergoes fusion. The total energy U 
can be thought of as being composed of two 
parts, an energy U: of gyrating motion per- 
pendicular to the field line, and a part Uy, 
of motion along the field line. That is 

U=U.+U0} (2) 
Now it can be shown (2) that the magnitude 
of the perpendicular component U is pro- 
portional to the magnitude B of the magnetic 
field; that is 

U.=”B (3) 


where x is a constant (called the magnetic 
moment) for each particle, depending on 
details of its orbit. From this we find 

U,=U—4“zB (4) 
The consequence of Eq. 4 Is straightforward— 
if the field B becomes high enough in the 
ends of the device shown in Fig. 3, then 4B 
rises to equal U itself, and no energy Uy is 
left for paralle] motion. The particle must be 
“reflected” from these high field regions, 
hence contained in the center part. The de- 
vice is appropriately called a magnetic mirror 
3 


A difficulty of these “open-ended” systems 
of Fig. 3 is just that—open ends. An ion or 
electron whose orbits happen to lie almost 
along the field direction in the middle of the 
device has a low value of the magnetic mo- 
ment. Then the maximum field B at the 
mirrors is insufficient to reflect the particle, 
and it escapes out one end. Coulomb inter- 
actions continually scatter particles into 
such directions; hence magnetic mirrors are 
inherently leaky, even if no worse calamities 
befall. 

In each case, the confining fleld might 
typically have a maximum strength of 8 to 
10 tesla (4), and an equivalent magnetic 
pressure B?/2u (in meter-kilogram-second 
units) of 300 atmospheres. 

The difficulty with all these truly ethereal 
schemes is that the plasma turns out to be 
unstably confined, because a number of elec- 
tric effects which are neglible for a few iso- 
lated particles but important in a large as- 
sembly (that is, a plasma) were not included. 
Thus ended the first epoch of fusion research, 
& sort of age of innocence. For either the 
closed or open systems of Figs. 2 or 3, some 
fleld lines necessarily bow outward, away 
from the plasma: at such places the plasma 
tends to develop uncontrolled ancurisms. 
Modifying the basic configurations (and in- 
creasing its cost and complexity (substan- 
tially) will reduce these unstable growth, but 
it seems certain that a weak turbulence will 
remain. As a result, plasma could diffuse 
toward the surrounding vacuum walls and 
out the ends at a high rate. 

The idea of diffusion is useful for illustrat- 
ing the situation in the present second epoch 
of fusion research. If the plasma internal 
motions can be described by a diffusion 
theory (there is some doubt about this, which 
we ignore here), then a diffusion coefficient 
D can be assigned. The theory then states 
that the confinement time re in (say) a long 
cylinder of wall radius rw should be about 

Te = Tw*/6D (5) 

For long re we desire small diffusion, but even 

more importantly large systems. Present cus- 

tom (5) has it that the diffusion coefficient 

is likely to be some small fraction of the 

Bohm value Ds for a fully turbulent plasma, 
where 

KT 1 

Ds= . 


e 16B 


Here, (kT/e) is the electron temperature 
measured in electron volts. Then according 
to this rubric, we haye 


(6) 
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D = Ds/A (7) 


where the dimensionless factor A represents 
confinement quality, measured in “Bohm 
times.” If A = 1, the plasma would be lost 
by diffusion with a coefficient equal to Ds. 
For adequate fusion system confinement, it 
tures out that we must have A > 100 at least, 
the precise number depending upon the ar- 
rangement (6). 

It is both encouraging and salutory to see 
where present experimental devices are in 
relation to these goals. There are many such, 
but in this summary one example must suf- 
fice. The Tokamak, one of the most promis- 
ing devices today (7), is an easy extension 
of Pig. 2, developed first at the Kurchatov 
Institute in Moscow, now also appearing in 
various guises at several plasma laboratories 
in the United States. Figure 4 shows the ar- 
rangement: the strong azimuthal field Bé 
remains as before; but now the toroidal 
plasma is itself also the secondary loop of a 
transformer, which accomplishes two addi- 
tional purposes. First, a strong current pulse 
on the primary winding ionizes the gas and 
generates a secondary plasma current Iġ; that 
current heats the plasma by inducing weak 
Second, the current I¢ produces a new 
poloidal magnetic field Bọ as shown; the 
two fields combined, reminiscent of the 
crossed plies of a tire tread, make up the 
confining structure. Analysis shows that the 
plasma should be stable against ordinary 
hydromagnetic instabilities in the magnetic 
well so formed. The remaining higher order 
modes might be too weak to cause excessive 
diffusion. One penalty for these improve- 
ments is abandonment of true steady-state 
operation, for the device must now be run in 
long pulses—vide the transformer. 

At this time, hopes that a Tokamak device 
will establish the scientific feasibility of 
fusion reactors are high, The largest device 
operating (“T-3" at Kurchatov) has a major 
diameter of 2.0 m, the minor plasma diameter 
is about 0.3 the maximum field Bọ is 3.5 
telsa, and the current J¢ is 10° ampheres. For 
these efforts, the results (8) are: plasma 
density is 3 x 10'/m*, confinement time 
T, is 0.03 second, the electron temperature as 
>1 kev, and the ion temperature is 0.5 kev. 
Each of these numbers (which has been 
measured both by the U.S.S.R. and a visit- 
ing team from the United Kingdom) is about 
a factor of 10 too low, but very good by re- 
cent standards; and there is more to the 
story. From Eqs. 5 to 7, we calculate A,..80; 
that is, the confinement time of 0.03 second 
is some 80 times as long as turbulent Bohm 
diffusion would predict. This bespeaks a fair- 
ly quiescent plasma, almost good enough 
(in these peculiar terms) for a fusion reac- 
tor. A respectably optimistic expert could 
argue that only the small size and relative- 
ly low magnetic field prevent the plasma 
from lasting an adequate number of sec- 
onds. Exploring whether larger or higher 
field devices give a closer approach to fusion 
reactor parameters is now an exciting activ- 
ity; the next generation of experiments 
should tell much. 

Analogous descriptions might be made 
about some magnetic mirror experiments 
{the so-called 2X experiment at the Law- 
rence Radiation Laboratory, Livermore, Cali- 
fornia, for instance (9)] or fast shock-heated 
plasmas [Scylla at Los Alamos, for example 
(10)]. This last device is shown very sche- 
matically in Fig. 5. The capacitor discharge 
through the single-turn coll generates a 
rapid-rising strong magnetic field (<10~ sec- 
ond, 15 tesla). The field acts as a radial pis- 
ton, compressing an initially cool plasma 
into a hot, dense one. In each of these various 
schemes, the combinations of density, tem- 
perature, and confinement time differ. For 
the Scylla experiment, we find densities up 
to 5X10" m=, and temperature—5 kev, 
which are nearly satisfactory for fusion; but 
Te=œ 105 second is very short: plasma squirts 
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out the open ends of the device. A longer one 
(Scyllac, 10 m) is being built to reduce these 
end effects. 


GENERAL TECHNOLOGICAL FEASIBILITY 


Divinations from plasma physics may per- 
mit or deny the possibility of useful power 
from controlled fusion, but they cannot 
guarantee it. Some applied problems that are 
substantially independent of the particular 
geometric model are: 

(1) Plasma conditions in imagined prac- 
tical devices, such as ion and electron tem- 
peratures, the fraction of fuel burmed up per 
pass through the reactor, and radiation from 
the plasma surface. This might be called 
plasma engineering. 

(2) Regenerating tritium (for a D-T re- 
actor) in a surrounding moderator-blanket 
by means of the 14.1-Mev neutrons. 

(3) Heat deposition, temperature of the 
moderator and vacuum wall, and heat re- 
moval, 

(4) Providing large quantities of high 
magnetic field and structure to withstand 
high stress. 

(5) Radiation damage by the 14.1-Mev 
neutrons, the consequences of which may be 
frequent and expensive replacement of much 
of the structure. 

(6) Size and cost, which are implicit in 
many of the above. Other problems are 
model-dependent; some device concepts 
seem to require additional developments. 
The list is long. 

Most of the engineering-type problems 
that are model-independent can be described 
with the aid of Fig. 6, which shows a stylized 
fusion reactor as a series of cylinders. The 
main confining magnetic field is into (or out 
of) the paper; whether the cylinder is the 
center section of a stablized mirror or is 
wrapped into a torus need not concern us 
here. The fusion plasma occupies the evacu- 
ated center, is surrounded by a neutron- 
moderating blanket and, at large radius by 
a set of magnetic field coils. Here now are 
summary remarks on the problems listed 
above, generally slanted to a steady-state (or 
quasi-steady-state) device (6, 11). 

(1) The plasma. How is the plasma heated? 
What are the equilibrium temperatures and 
other parameters? The confinement being 
imperfect, we imagine plasma fuel continu- 
ally being lost from the ends or sides into 
some suitable pump, hence also being re- 
placed by some injection process into the 
center, Thus, the plasma continues in exist- 
ence, but each ion or electron remains con- 
fined only for the period re discussed before. 
Helium nuclei born in fusion reactions are 
also trapped for about re, and deliver much 
(possibly all) of their 3.5-Mev energy to the 
plasma. Thus, the plasma is at least partly 
heated by its own reaction. For some fixed 
te then, a certain through-put of plasma is 
needed to keep up its density; consequently, 
a certain calculable fraction fb» of the fuel 
will be burned per pass through the device; 
and helium from the reaction heats electrons 
and ions (unequally) to temperatures T'e and 
Tı, respectively, As 7e is raised, the j», and 
Te and T: also go up; the fuel is confined 
better and is not diluted by so much unre- 
acted through-put. Fractional burnup f»b is 
a more useful display criterion than is re. 
Difficulties of replenishing the fusion plasma 
seem to limit us to fs > 0.02; fo> 0.1 would 
cause too high plasma temperatures and also, 
demand unimaginably good confinement. 

With some rather restrictive assumptions, 
these things can be calculated. Figure 7 
shows the expected rise of electron and ion 
temperatures with increasing fractional 
burnup, for typical conditions expected in a 
fusion reactor, At high fb, electron tempera- 
ture falls below that of the lons. The reasons 
for this are that energetic electrons radiate 
energy, and that the ‘He nuclei tend to heat 
the ions preferentially, if the electron tem- 
perature exceeds about 33 kev. 
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Are these temperatures (once established 
by some startup scheme) high enough, or 
must more energy be added? This question 
lies at the heart of determining energy bal- 
ance in a fusion reactor. At a given plasma 
pressure, the highest fusion reaction rate 
per unit volume occurs at temperatures of 
15 to 20 key. Then Fig. 7 appears to show 
ample heating if only fù > 0.03. For toroidal 
systems, this may be satisfactory, but an 
additional problem appears for open-ended 
systems (mirrors): the ions scatter out of 
the ends intolerably rapidly unless the ion 
temperature is very high, perhaps 100 kev or 
more. 

For mirrors, heating the ions (probably 
by injecting them into the plasma at high 
energy) appears to be a necessary but ex- 
pensive step. The expense arises both in addi- 
tional equipment and in energy. Most of the 
energy from a D-T fusion reactor will appear 
as heat, which can be converted to electricity 
with (at most) about 50 percent efficiency. 
Then using large amounts of electric power 
to inject ions could make the system un- 
feasible. 

These objections are serious enough so 
that a very different energy cycle is being in- 
vestigated for mirrors (12). The field lines 
of such a device are shown ethereally in FIG. 
8. Plasma escaping through the mirror (only 
one end is shown) is expanded radially to the 
periphery of a large disk, where the density 
is so low that electrostatic direct energy 
conversion can recover the plasma energy 
with high efficiency. This energy is used (also 
with high efficiency) to reinject ions. The 
scheme will not work well with a D-T fusion 
cycle, but a D-*He cycle which produces 
charged particle reaction products almost 
entirely might be better. Such a cycle re- 
quires ton energies of several hundred kilo- 
volts, a factor of 10 higher than for a D-T 
cycle. If the idea works, it would indeed 
make a virtue out of necessity; but the addi- 
tional difficulties seem immense, and the out- 
come is problematical. Nevertheless, it may 
represent an important hope for the entire 
class of open-ended fusion machines, 

A major difficulty with all these calcula- 
tions is that they are still nebulous. The hid- 
den assumptions may be unrealistic in serious 
ways. For example, how are the energy ex- 
change rates inside the plasma affected by 
the presence of weak turbulence? No one 
knows, Will the curves of FIG. 7 be affected 
by inclusion of space charge effects? A sub- 
field of fusion plasma engineering, for lack of 
a better phrase, needs developing before a 
fusion reactor can be sensibly designed. 

(2) Tritium regeneration. For a D-T reac- 
tor, tritium must be regenerated; the two 
lithium reactions 


7Li+- fast neutron> 
T+ ‘He+slow neutron—2.5 Mev 


(8) 
(9) 


*Li+slow neutron> 
T+‘He+-48 Mev 


are essential and seem adequate. 

The general idea in Fig. 6 is, then, to 
make the vacuum wall and blanket support- 
ing structure of thin section refractory metal. 
Within it, there would be liquid lithium or a 
lithium salt coolant, plus an artfully dis- 
posed neutron moderator (probably partly of 
graphite). Leading choice for metals is 
niobium in that it can be formed and welded, 
retains its strength at 1000° ©, and is trans- 
parent to tritium. This transparency helps 
in two ways: tritium generated in the lith- 
ium-bearing coolant is not trapped in the 
metal; and tritium can be recovered by 
diffusion through thin section walls into 
evacuated recovery regions. Some additional 
neutrons also come from the niobium via 
(n,2n) reactions, but in this particular re- 
spect molybdenum would be a better mate- 
rial. 
Liquid lithium cooling has the advantages 
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of high heat transfer, few or no unfavorable 
competing neutron reactions; main disad- 
vantage is its high electric conductivity, 
which makes it hard to pump through high 
magnetic fields—just how hard is not well 
enough known. In regions near the vacuum 
wall where the high lithium flow rate might 
cause excessive pumping loss, a nonconduct- 
ing molten salt can be used. The likeliest 
candidate is Li,BeF,; the main penalty for 
its use is the presence of fluorine, which 
slows down energetic neutrons unprofitably, 
hence inhibiting the beneficial “Li reaction 
of Eq. 8. That is, using Li,BeF, makes it 
harder to regenerate enough tritium. 

However, with either of these schemes or 
a combination of them, tritium regeneration 
seems adequately assured. Calculations with 
semirealistic combinations of vacuum wall 
and blanket show that something between 
1.1 and 1.5 tritons can be regenerated per 
neutron incident’ on the vacuum wall (13). 
Bacause one triton is used up per neutron 
generated, we have in fact a tritium breeder 
reactor, using the raw materials deuterium 
and lithium. The view of fusion as compared 
to nuclear fission breeder reactors has not 
been much emphasized in the past. 

In addition to this favorable breeding ratio, 
present estimates put the tritium inventory 
in a fusion reactor at only a few weeks’ sup- 
ply—maybe less (14). Thus the tritium fuel 
doubling time in a fusion reaction might 
be much less than 1 year. Doubling time is 
an important measure of how quickly new 
reactors could be built (that is, fueled) 
either to match expanding power demands 
or to take over from a prior power-generating 
scheme. This short doubling time for fusion 
is in marked and favorable contrast to the 
situation with fission breeder reactors, where 
the doubling time tends to be uncomfort- 
ably long (—20 years in some designs). Here 
is one of the predicted large advantages for 
fusion. 

Approximate size of the fusion reactor I 
have in mind comes directly from these 
considerations. Fairly simple nuclear calcu- 
lations establish that the blanket plus a 
radiation shield (not shown) to protect the 
outer windings must be 1.2 to 2.0 m thick. 
This substantial thickness implies not only 
substantial blanket cost, but also very high 
magnetic field cost, to energize such a large 
volume, The only way to make the system 
pay is to have it generate a great deal of 
power; but nearly all this power must pass 
from the plasma into or through the vacuum 
wall. Engineering limits of power density 
and heat transfer then dictate large plasma 
and vacuum wall radii as well—between 1 
and 4 m, say. Then overall size will be large, 
and total power will be high—almost cer- 
tainly more than 1000 megawatts (electric) 
and perhaps 5000 megawatts. 

(3) Heat deposition and the vacuum wall. 
Energy is deposited in the vacuum wall 
facing the plasma, mainly from three 
sources: (i) some of the fusion neutrons 
suffer inelastic collisions as they pass 
through; (ii) gamma rays from deeper in- 
side the blanket shine onto the back side; 
(iil) all electromagnetic radiation from the 
plasma is absorbed there. The plasma itself 
makes no additional load, being imagined 
to be pumped out elsewhere. The three 
sources may constitute 10 to 20 percent of 
the total reactor power. This is a modest 
fraction; but the vacuum wall region is thin, 
and heat deposition (and removal) per unit 
volume determines the power capability of 
the whole system. Here is a disadvantage of 
fusion systems compared to fission reactors; 
in the latter the energy is more nearly pro- 
duced throughout the reactor volume and 
all must not pass through one critical 
section, 

From these considerations, I imagine a 
total power assignment in the reactor of not 
more than 15 Mw per square meter of 
vacuum wall—say 10 Mw/m* being 14-Mev 
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fusion neutrons passing through, and the 
rest consisting of plasma radiation and neu- 
tron captures in “Li. Some (15) imagine sub- 
stantially higher energy fluxes to be possible, 
with the use of heatpipe walls—about 30 
to 40 Mw/m?; but the design poses many 
problems. Even at 15 Mw/m?, total reactor 
power is very high, as said before. If the 
vacuum wall radius is only 2 m, the system 
of Fig. 6 produces 140 Mw of heat per lineal 
meter (into the paper) of cylinder. If it is 
wrapped into a torus, the major diameter 
can hardly be less than 20 m. Total power of 
such a device would be 12,000 Mw thermal, 
or 5000 to 6000 electric, several times that 
of the largest plant now existing. 

One possible way (16) out of this and some 
other difficulties is to run the reactor at 
substantially lower thermal stress—at ~2 
Mw/m*. Total power is conveniently less; 
and because the plasma density is reduced, 
so is the magnetic field and the cost of it. 
Neutron damage (see below) is also amelio- 
rated. Whether this option increases the cost 
per unit of power excessively has not yet 
been estirflated. 

The vacuum wall must support approxi- 
mately a pressure of 1 atm, which is no small 
task for a thin-section material in such large 
sizes. However, preliminary designs indicate 
that a structure built up in depth of thin 
sheets (the same principle as in corrugated 
cardboard boxes) will have the necessary 
strength, and contain proper passages for 
coolant flow (17). 

(4) Magnetic field windings. Generating 
even 15 tesla (150,000 gauss) continuously 
is not the problem; super-conducting coils 
do so routinely at low cost, a dramatic im- 
provement from state-of-the-art 10 years 
ago. The problem is size: a simple solenoid 
generating 15 tesla has a magnetic bursting 
force of 900 atm on its windings. In com- 
parison, contemporary fission reactor pres- 
sure vessels are smaller than we imagine 
here, and are limited to some 40 atm operat- 
ing pressure. To make matters worse, the 
magnetic field is not a simple solenoidal one, 
and stresses arise that cannot be held in 
simple hoop tension. To be sure, no nuclear 
excursion impends if the coils fail struc- 
turally, but failure would still be an eco- 
nomic calamity. Perhaps also 15 tesla is not 
required, but no assurance now exists. 

Almost all conceptions involve supercon- 
ducting coils at 4°K, or at least cryogeni- 
cally cooled ones at 10° to 20°K. This is 
the reason for placing them outside the 
blanket, outside a radiation shield; otherwise 
the refrigeration problem would be intoler- 
able. To make a reinforcing structure for 
operation at such a temperature, with size 
and stress loads I have described, is a task 
yet to be fully contemplated. Titanium is 
very strong at such low temperatures; but 
it is also very brittle—as are most other 
materials under those conditions. 

(5) Neutron damage. This is a very serious 
problem, for either a fission or fusion reactor. 
In one way, fusion appears at a substantial 
disadvantage, as follows, One fission reaction 
produces 200 Mev and about 2.5 neutrons, 
each with no more than about 2 Mev. One 
fusion reaction produces 17.6 Mev, of which 
14.1 Mev appears in one high energy neutron. 
Thus, the “energetic neutrons/watt” is an 
order of magnitude higher in fusion than in 
fission, and the structural damage caused by 
these neutrons is correspondingly high. For 
the high power levels discussed in the pre- 
ceding examples, every metal atom in the 
vacuum wall would be displaced almost once 
per day (18). Many of these displacements 
anneal out at the high operating tempera- 
ture; but, even with the delicate choice of 
materials, design, and temperature, long- 
term integrity of the vacuum wall against 
neutron damage will be a major problem 
facing fusion power development. 

In another way of looking at the problem, 
fusion has an advantage. The damaging neu- 
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tron flux in this high power fusion reactor 
is predicted to be about 10%/cm*-sec; but in 
reference designs for liquid metal fast breeder 
fission reactors, it will be an order of magni- 
tude higher. We see here a principle of con- 
servation of wretchedness—the fast breeder 
fuel elements and perhaps the components 
will require frequent replacement, at sub- 
stantial expense. 

For fusion, this problem translates into the 
problem of either protecting the vacuum 
wall (via lower power?) or replacing it. The 
cost of either of these options may be high; 
unanswered questions are whether the 
vacuum wall can be replaced at a cost small 
compared with the total reactor cost and 
how often replacement will be required. 

Compounding the problem are the facts 
that probable fusion reactor conditions and 
materials are not in the fission breeder range 
of interest. Moreover, no source of 14-Mev 
neutrons (to test possible arrangements) now 
existing is intense enough—by a factor 
~ 1000. 

Within the framework of fusion systems 
envisaged here, this damage problem cannot 
be circumvented, cannot be well predicted 
on the basis of present knowledge, and af- 
fects the feasibility of every fusion reactor 
scheme. 

(6) Size and cost. Size is large for lowest 
power cost, as I showed earlier. However, over 
many decades unit size has increased by a 
factor of 2 to 3 each 10 years. Thus, 10,000 
Mw thermal is liable to be quite acceptable 
before 2000, when fusion might, with good 
fortune, come into its own. 

Cost per thermal kilowatt of capacity 
makes a reasonable basis for comparison with 
other generating systems. Components styl- 
ized in Fig. 6 are equivalent to the core of a 
nuclear fission reactor, without some of the 
nuclear ancillaries (and without any of the 
turbines and generators of a power station). 
No definite cost can yet be given for what is 
shown there; too much is still uncertain. 
However, outside estimates have been made 
that the cost might run somewhere between 
6 and 20 1970 dollars per thermal kilowatt 
(6). If neutron damage does not require too 
frequent replacement of the structure, the 
whole cost range is interesting, and the lower 
limit is uncontestably attractive. 

Such costs warrant continuing develop- 
ment, but they are very perishable commod- 
ities, depending on the imperfect and chang- 
ing state-of-the-art. Designs, costs, trends, 
and comparisons must be continually re- 
assessed. 


MODEL-~DEPENDENT PROBLEMS 


What of the host of model-dependent 
problems, more specific than those hitherto 
listed? I mention just three, to show their 
kind and importance. 

(1) Fuel injection into closed toroidal sys- 
tems. Plasma is lost by diffusing toward the 
vacuum wall and then being absorbed (no 
mean task, and not well understood) at spe- 
cific peripheral regions. Implicit in this state- 
ment is that, something replenishes the 
plasma at or near the middle (if the device 
runs on anything like a steady-state basis). 
Ionized particles will not move across the 
confining field, so neutral ones must be some- 
how injected. The trouble now ts that the 
energy flux (of hot electrons) in the plasma 
is about 10% watt/m?, some 10° times that of 
the strongest electron beam made today. 
Lifetime of a neutral atom or a small cluster 
of atoms against being ionized in this hostile 
environment is about 10-7 second; upper limit 
on injected atom velocity is about 10° m/sec; 
otherwise the plasma energy balance is up- 
set. Then the atom penetrates perhaps 0.1 m, 
a negligible fraction of the way in. 

An alternative scheme is to inject pellets 
so large that they shield themselves by abla- 
tion on the way in (as a reentry vehicle into 
the atmosphere from a space flight). Calcu- 
lation of what happens here—for example, 
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whether the pellet must be so large that it 
chokes the fusion reaction—is much more 
difficult than calculating the fate of atmos- 
pheric reentry bodies, and not much has 
been done (19). 

(2) Direct energy conversion for open sys- 
tems. The necessity for high energy injection 
and recovery directly as electricity was men- 
tioned in the discussion related to Fig. 8. 
What cannot be illustrated well is that the 
diameter of the disklike expansion region 
may be 100 times the diameter of the mirror 
confinement region. Can such a structure 
(albeit with low magnetic field) be built 
cheaply enough? Can plasma stability and 
individual particle orbits be controlled well 
enough throughout this immense region? 
No one knows. 

(3) Fast-pulsed systems. The scheme of 
Fig. 5 has advantages of automatic plasma 
heating, apparently good stability against 
radial excursions, and some others. But sev- 
eral perplexing complications are as follows. 
(i) The system requires a substantial amount 
of stored energy to be delivered in about 10-° 
second to the coil. At present this is done by 
capacitors, perhaps at a cost of $100,000 per 
megajoule. Some cost reduction is clearly 
possible, but much is necessary. (ii) The fast 
pulse requires that the magnet coil be next to 
the plasma in that it forms the vacuum wall. 
Then the coil must have high strength at 
high temperature. Electric losses in this coil 
reduce power output from the system. The 
coil also slows down and absorbs neutrons, 
and this process decreases the tritium yield 
(20). (111) Pulsed operation at (say) 900 atm 
pressure on a microsecond basis exacerbates 
problems of mechanical stress failure; yet 
more reinforcing structure imperils the 
tritium breeding even more. 


FEARLESS FORECAST 


To assess the relative merits of many ap- 
proaches to controlled fusion is a difficult 
task, and disputatious. But some sort of per- 
spective must be developed from time to 
time. What follows is partly opinion, partly 
fact; it is no one’s policy but my own. 

Figure 9 helps to focus and confine the dis- 
cussion. In the middle is a level of achieve- 
ment called Scientific Feasibility: a density- 
time product of 10” sec/m* or more, and 
true thermonuclear temperature—say 15 kev 
or more, depending on the system envisaged. 
Whether the device looks like any eventual 
fusion reactor is immaterial in this context. 
This level of accomplishment would be crude- 
ly the analog of building the Stagg Field fis- 
sion reactor in 1942: the physics is permis- 
sive, but engineering and economics are yet 
to come. Figure 9 has no absolute scale, but 
shows where each present scheme is pres- 
ently situated—all are now below the feasi- 
bility waterline. Closest is the Tokamak, but 
the figure shows two gaps yet to be crossed. 
These gaps are that it is not yet known 
whether scaling to larger size really will work 
(as described earlier) or whether the ions 
can actually be heated enough in the de- 
vice, via weak turbulence or some other 
means. To put some calibrating point on all 
this, I will bet a modest amount of even 
money on success of the Tokamak in the 
next few years. 

The stellarator is a related steady-state 
device, where the toroidal configuration is 
stabilized not by induced plasma currents 
(as the Tokamak), but by added helical 
windings on the periphery of the torus. The 
big advantage is steady-state operation. The 
main disadvantage is that a field configura- 
tion made this way seems to give poorer 
confinement. Thus the density-time product 
(mr in the figure) needs more substantial 
improvement, and in addition both the ion 
temperature (Tı) and the electron tempera- 
ture (Te) will be harder to raise (21). The 
stellarator lies significantly below the Toka- 
mak at present. 

Some toroidal confinement schemes re- 
quire solid conductors totally surrounded by 
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plasma. The so-called multipoles at the 
General Atomic Corporation and at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and the spherator at 
the Princeton Plasma Physics Laboratory are 
examples (22). These internal conductors 
can be (and are) made superconducting, so 
true levitation without supports or hangers 
is possible and has in fact been achieved. On 
the other hand, no large levitated experiment 
has yet been performed at high enough fleld. 
Thus in the third column of Fig. 9 we see 
the need to operate without hangers, and to 
raise both Te and T: by some plasma heating 
schemes yet to be fully developed. 

Next in the figure comes the fast-pulsed 
devices, as shown in Fig. 5. Whether the 
side losses are now small and whether just 
reducing end losses will give satisfactory con- 
finement are still questions, but I give the 
device the benefit of the doubt. One estimate 
is that the device needs to be 2 km long if 
linear and the ends are not stopped up 
(how?); also if wrapped into a torus, new 
and unresolved questions of a plasma 
stability enter. bad 

All open-ended mirrors suffer from high 
loss from the ends, and schemes to reduce 
these losses (by applying high frequency 
power at the mirrors, for example) seem not 
to be very effective (23). Heating both ions 
and electrons adequately is an additional 
problem. The “hot electron mirror” scheme 
uses large amounts of microwave power to 
produce an exceedingly dense hot electron 
plasma, with apparently fair confinement at 
least (24). Ions might be heated (T in Fig. 
9) by injecting high energy neutral atoms 
into this “seed plasma.” The chances of this 
scheme making a scientifically feasible 
fusion plasma are at least fair. 

Ion injection mirrors, when the plasma 
is not substantially aided by hot electrons, 
face more difficulty. The losses are high; and, 
as discussed above, it seems that the high 
losses will require as part of the “in-prin- 
ciple” solution the development of “in-prin- 
ciple” direct energy conversion (see again 
Fig. 8 and the accompanying discussion). 

The Astron at Lawrence Radiation Labo- 
ratory is interesting, but hard to describe 
(see Fig. 10). It starts out generically as a 
mirror (Pig. 3); but instead of confining a 
plasma directly there, the aim is to confine 
a ring of relativistic energy electrons (rela- 
tivistic protons in a full-scale reactor). This 
is called an E layer; if dense enough, its 
diamagnetism actually reverses the magnetic 
field and. sets up a new configuration of 
closed magnetic field lines; a torus inside the 
mirror, This configuration holds the fusion 
plasma. So far, a modest diamagnotic reduc- 
tion (and no reversal) of a low field experi- 
ment has been achieved (25). True field re- 
versal in a larger, high field device will be 
needed to set up the desired magnetic con- 
figuration. Beyond that, how the plasma 
is to be heated is a problem; and high end- 
losses may also require direct energy con- 
version. 

The continuous-flow pinch is favored in 
some quarters, particularly in the U.S.S.R. 
The idea stems from the discovery that 
plasma can be focused into a small, very high 
density (10°/m*?), high temperature (sev- 
eral kiloelectron volts) plasma thread a few 
millimeters long, at the end of a coaxial 
plasma gun, This is the so-called plasma 
focus, which is a copious source of fusion 
neutrons during the time scale of its pulsed 
operation, about 10-* second (26). Can this 
very dynamic object be formed and preserved 
on some more steady-state basis, and spun 
out from the end of the plasma gun, as a 
thread from a spinnerette? No one knows 
what all the problems are, so I arbitrarily 
define scientific feasibility as the production 
of a 10-m thread. 

These activities below the waterline of Fig. 
9 have taken nearly all of the more than $1 
billion spent around the world on fusion up 
to now. But how do things look for making 
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a reactor? Above the line appear many of the 
problems discussed earlier. Damage to the 
structure by high energy neutrons may 
render the whole idea uneconomic, as dis- 
cussed before. But besides this, the various 
schemes have different relative merit above 
and below the waterline. 

Tokamaks no longer look quite so attrac- 
tive. Special plasma pumps called divertors 
have been developed for stellarators, seem 
necessary for Tokamaks also (where access 
is more difficult), but must be vastly in- 
creased in effectiveness. Plasma stability con- 
siderations may demand that the plasma 
density be uncomfortably low, or the field 
uncomfortably low, or the field uncomfort- 
ably high [15 to 20 tesla, or more? (27) ]. 
Also, the geometry, inherently pulsed nature, 
and necessarily large size of the thing are 
hard to work with. 

Some of these problems appear with the 
stellarator too, but with reduced intensity. 
Steady-state operation is easier; the addi- 
tional refueling problem may be no more than 
moderately serious. Thus, the stellarator 
tends to look better, if we are given scientific 
feasibility. Stellarator and Tokamak scien- 
tific programs support each other exten- 
sively, hence the joining arrow on Fig. 9. 

The internal conductor devices just will 
not make fusion reactors, because there is 
no way of cooling a levitated conductor, espe- 
cially inside a fusion plasma. This is well 
understood; no one ever thought otherwise; 
these experiments are designed specifically 
for plasma physics and to shed scientific 
light on other schemes. 

The theta pinches have very severe prob- 
lems, as discussed in the last words of the 
section on fast-pulsed systems. I am pessi- 
mistic about the outcome, as Fig. 9 shows. 

Pure hot electron mirrors appear unfeas- 
ible for fusion from an energy-balance point 
of view, but again that is a personal opinion. 
As with internal conductor devices, the idea 
is to reach the waterline, not an economic 
reactor. In addition, some electron heating 
may be valuable for more conventional mir- 
rors. 

If conventional mirrors can attain scientific 
feasibility according to the definition given 
here, they should be the most likely reactor 
candidates. The questions are whether direct- 
energy conversion can be developed at a rea- 
sonable price; whether the magnetic field is 
efficiently used (that is, cheap enough); and 
of course radiation damage. 

The Astron seems heir to more difficulties: 
the size may be very large, and it is not at all 
clear whether relativistic-energy, high-cur- 
rent guns wili be cheap enough. Direct con- 
version is still a problem. 

Even if a continuous flow pinch, 10 m long, 
can be developed, I doubt that an economic 
fusion reactor can be made of it. The power 
density is immense, and presumably an ex- 
ceedingly high magnetic field is needed to 
confine the plasma string. Could this ever 
be done without putting the field coils near 
the plasma, thus exacerbating heat transfer 
and tritium regeneration problems? There 
are more problems besides. 

Several quite different schemes for achiev- 
ing controlled fusion are not shown in Fig. 
9; the so-called “laser ignition” schemes de- 
serves mention (28). In that, the pulse from 
an ultra-high-energy laser is focused on a 
small pellet of solid D-T and heats it to 
fusion temperatures before the pellet has 
time to disassemble. The disassembly speed 
is about 10° m/sec at fusion temperatures, 
and the pellet size is the order of 1 mm. Thus 
the main heating pulse must be less than 10-° 
second long. Even more, the most efficient 
heating scheme involves using several smaller 
preheating pulses to set up initial tempera- 
ture and density gradients in the pellet, and 
these most be applied with temporal ac- 
curacy of perhaps 10-" second. These require- 
ments can be met. About 10° joules is the 
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minimum estimated to be necessary for en- 
ergetic break-even: enough fusion energy out 
to equal the laser energy deposited. Even 
these large values are not discouraging; what 
seems to me very difficult is producing power 
cheaply enough: for reference, 5X107 joules 
of such “explosive” raw heat deposited in 
(say) lithium coolant is worth about $0.01; 
can one do all this repetitively with an ex- 
pensive and fragile device? 

Many of the questions raised above will re- 
quire systems research, systems development, 
and systems engineering to answer. These 
arts have been put secondary to plasma re- 
search and experimental device development 
up to now. 

TIME SCALES 


Present pressurized water or boiling wa- 
ter nuclear reactors are satisfactory as in- 
terim devices, but their relatively low thermal 
efficiency and inability to breed much nuclear 
fuel (from =U or thorium) condemn them 
to a brief existence in our society, unless 
much more uranium is found. The total in- 
stalled capacity of such devices will be much 
less than that of fossil fuel plants, so com- 
plaints about them are and should be based 
on relatively local considerations—for exam- 
ple, thermal effects in Biscayne Bay. These 
words should in no way be taken as denigra- 
tion of the validity of local complaints. 

The view here is broader, and of longer 
time scales. The real question concerns sec- 
ond-generation fission breeder reactors (for 
example, a liquid metal fast breeder, or mol- 
ten salt breeder) vis-à-vis the possibility of 
controlled fusion. At one time it was thought 
that fission suffered a relative disadvantage 
of insufficient nuclear fuel because of lack 
of uranium in the earth’s crust, whereas 
deuterium is in plentiful supply. This is not 
true; there are adequate supplies of sU and 
Th, D, or *Li for some 10° or more years of 
society based on high energy consumption. 
Even better, all these are resources for which 
little alternate use is forecast. 

The real questions of fission breeders ver- 
sus fusion breeders (which have to breed 
their tritium, as we have seen) involve feasi- 
bility, relative cost, time scales, and environ- 
mental factors, which all tend to be related. 
I have discussed the first of these topics and 
will not return to it in detail. To put the costs 
in some perspective, I point out that an addi- 
tional penalty of $20 per thermal kilowatt— 
that is, doubling the maximum cost men- 
tioned earlier—would add by itself less than 
$2 per month to the present average residen- 
tial electric power bill. That is no invitation 
to adopt expensive options thoughtlessly— 
as electric power use increases, extra costs 
hurt more—but it is a way of saying that 
substantial changes could be afforded in re- 
actor cores (fission or fusion) if even mod- 
erate social benefits were likely to accrue. 
That view will affect remarks to come later. 

Wih regard to time scale, there is some 
real misunderstanding. Controlled fusion is 
not an alternative to the first-generation fis- 
sion breeders, as was at one time thought. 
The question is whether fusion or some sec- 
ond-generation fission breeder will be prefer- 
able. The time scale goes like this: even if 
scientific feasibility is demonstrated by 1975, 
basic studies related to topics above the wa- 
terline in Fig. 9 will occupy several years be- 
yond. After that, at least one pilot model fu- 
sion device would occupy our attention until 
the mid—1980's; then fission reactor experi- 
ence shows that the lead time is long for de- 
signing and building the economic plants 
to follow. My own guess is that fusion power 
will be available in appreciable quantity by 
2000, even with a fortunate outcome along 
one of the paths in Fig. 9. A few optimists 
propose 1990; pessimists propose never. 

This long time before beneficial installa- 
tion might seem to permit a comfortable 
period of grace before basic decisions about 
the overall feasibility and future of fusion 
need be taken. That is not so: other time 
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scales enter. An important one is the fact 
that present gas diffusion plants for uranium 
enrichment may reach the end of their life by 
about 1990. First, generation fission breeders 
will have come into service well before then, 
but large, new, gas diffusion plants will still 
be needed. The question is in part whether 
the replacements are for an interim continua- 
tion, for a long-term continuation, or some- 
thing else. Such expensive construction (sev- 
eral billion dollars) and the concomitant 
commitment bespeak a fairly clear decision 
by 1980 about what is to be built. For that, 
relative rank ordering of nuclear power sys- 
tems will be needed several years earlier. Thus 
important decisions need to be made about 
the relative merits and eventual feasibility of 
nuclear power systems in the next few years. 
When the decisions start to be made, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to alter the course 
of events, because large economic and intel- 
lectual investments start to be made in the 
chosen course, and it usually is easier to 
stumble forward than to reach back. In truth, 
controlled fusion must from here on be stb- 
ject to increasingly detailed technological 
assessment. To be late or unresponsive in this 
activity is to risk being irrelevant. 
HAZARDS 

Upon the topic of the next two sections, 
much arrant nonsense has been written, rem- 
iniscent of Ben Jonson's The Alchemist. 

Almost everyone agrees that the most ap- 
preciable nuclear hazard of controlled fusion 
is that of tritium. A 5000-Mw (thermal) 
fusion plant would cycle about 10° curies of 
tritium through the plasma per day at 0.05 
burnup, and actually burn 5 xX 10* curies per 
day. How big will the inventory be? That 
depends on the rapidity with which un- 
burned tritium can be reclaimed from the 
plasma pumps and the efficiency with which 
regenerated tritium can be scavenged from 
the moderating blanket. What little has 
been done on the pump problem suggests 
that something like 1 day’s throughput may 
be held up in transit between exhaust from 
the fusion plasma and reinjection. For the 
blanket, more thoughtful analysis (17) sug- 
gests that 10 or 20 days of bred inventory 
may be held up in the huge bulk of lithium 
coolant, graphite, and so forth, At 0.05 frac- 
tional burnup, the two inventories would be 
about equal: a total of 2 X 10° curies. 

This is a lot of radioactive material, com- 
parable (in curies) to the amount of the 
most hazardous fission product (.. 10* c of 
I) expected to be found in a fission breeder 
reactor of the same size. But after that the 
comparison is not parallel. Per curie, tritium 
is relatively benign (9 kev average energy 
8-) and in the gaseous form is only weakly 
biologically active. Then to this stage in the 
discussion, the relative hazards of fusion 
versus fission are perhaps 1:10°; on that 
basis fusion reactors could be installed any- 
where without any containment shells (27). 
Still, extreme care must be exercised. 

Complicating this story are the starting- 
to-be-assessed hazards of tritium being re- 
leased as T.O, of tritium leaking through the 
reactor structure, and the like (29, 30). For 
the first, T,O enters the life cycle as does 
water, which increases the relative hazard 
considerably. For the second, hydrogen 
(hence tritium) delights in diffusing into 
and through metals, much more so than 
does any other element. This is no hazard 
of critical nuclear accident, but rather the 
problem of preventing the plant from having 
radioactive B.O. It can be solved technologi- 
cally, for example, by placing vacuum bar- 
riers at critical places where tritium will 
migrate. But what will it cost? For example, 
if the fusion system cost including all such 
protective arrangements equals the cost of 
& liquid metal fast breeder plus a carefully 
prepared hole beneath the city to hold it, 
any advertised safety advantages of nuclear 
fusion become hard to see. 
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These tritium migration and scavenging 
problems are now starting to receive some 
attention, and in a few years a lot more can 
be said. In the meantime, I guess that fusion 
will retain a substantial advantage, which 
will be reflected in a price differential of $10 
to $20 per thermal kilowatt. 

Another nuclear nuisance is that the 14- 
Mev fusion neutrons will make the basic 
structure of a fusion reactor highly radio- 
active (31). Fission reactors have the same 
problem; the components are in no danger 
of being spread through the environment, so 
this activation poses more of a maintenance 
problem than a hazard. 

About nonnuclear accident hazards, fusion 
and fission seem to be a standoff; one uses 
large amounts of liquid lithium or fused 
salts; one uses similar amounts of sodium. 
These hazards seem small, perhaps less than 
those enjoyed by people who live next to rail- 
roads on which many things are transported. 

Permanent storage of long-life fission prod- 
ucts is an additional problem for fission 
reactors; the advantage to fusion is modest, 
because total storage charges are expected 
not to be severe (on the scale of things 
discussed here). 


OTHER ENVIRONMENTAL AND TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT QUESTIONS 


Arguments about fossil as compared to 
nuclear power have often been made in terms 
of which kind of plant should be installed 
somewhere remote from population centers. 
As a corollary, the environment is imagined 
to be restored by having many nuclear power 
plants at remote locations producing elec- 
tricity, which is transmitted to load centers. 

That is all very well, but some kind of 
Sutton’s Law (32) suggests that we look at 
the heart of the problem, which is else- 
where. Most people in the United States and 
cther developed countries live in cities. Pre- 
dictions vary for the energy requirements in 
(say) 1980, but all agree that even with the 
trend toward electric power accounted for, 
the nonelectric energy requirement will 
exceed the electric energy requirement by 
nearly an order of magnitude (33). Much of 
this nonelectric demand is for transporta- 
tion. But even space heating, industrial proc- 
ess heat, and so forth still add up to much 
more than the predicted electric demand, and 
all this is now supplied by fossil fuels. There- 
fore, if fossil fuels are to be substantially 
traded for nuclear ones, nuclear power plants 
must be built in or very close to population 
centers. The question of hazards and the 
cost of assuring safety discussed in the pre- 
vious section must be looked at from this 
point of view. 

Analysis of the total social costs and bene- 
fits is complicated enough for fission breeders 
versus fossil plants, and is yet in a primitive 
stage. Including fusion as an option will 
make further complications. Either advanced 
fission breeder reactors or fusion reactors are 
expected to have good thermal efficiency; 
some propose 50 percent or more (compared 
with about 32 percent for present reactors, 41 
percent for present fossil fuel plants, perhaps 
50 percent for advanced ones). Proponents of 
fission breeders promote that the total en- 
vironmental difficulties and social cost of 
nuclear power are substantially less than 
those of fossil fuel plants. I agree with this 
when the various diseconomies—those 
charges put upon the public sector and not 
now made a charge on the generating com- 
pany—are included. That is, the effects of 
sulfur and nitrogen oxides, and of particulate 
emissions, place considerable burdens upon 
us as a whole; the country is taking steps to 
deal with them, and the curative costs are 
very large. 

Beyond that, many more factors enter; 
here are some. Strip mining of coal can 
despoil large tracts of land for long periods, 
Deep mining of coal or uranium is hazardous; 
lithium mining also brings problems, Any 
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fission reactor located on the surface in a city 
probably must have an exclusion area around 
it. Analyses show that this valuable land can 
be used for some agricultural purposes, very 
possibly in combination with some of the re- 
actor's waste heat (34). But even if no direct 
economic use of the land is made, what large 
city could not do with an internal area hav- 
ing a pleasant vista? It is hard to quantify 
such social values, but surely they are sub- 
stantial: recall the view down the Serpentine 
from Kensington Palace in London. Plant size 
and tradeoffs between capital cost and fuel 
cost can and should have substantial lever- 
age on proper urban planning, but so far they 
do not. For example, large plants with low 
fuel cost could afford to be run with a policy 
of very cheap (free to some users?) off-peak 
power. With such a policy, different activities 
and living prospects can be stimulated in 
cities. The well-known positive feedback— 
via larger plant size, hence lower unit elec- 
tricity cost, hence increased demand and ac- 
celerated technology change toward elec- 
tricity—involves assessing much of future 
technology: Can transportation be based on 
some electric process, for instance? 

Even fission and fusion are by no means 
mutually exclusive choices. They might com- 
plement each other, because fusion is pre- 
dicted to have a large available neutron ex- 
cess, and some otherwise attractive fission 
breeder schemes look dubious because the 
fuel doubling time is too long (35). Can 
fusion reactors then be used to manufacture 
incremental fissionable material, hence 
bringing about a useful symbiosis? 

Yet all this does not reach the deepest 
layers of the problem, If we assign impor- 
tance to the fact that controlled fusion could 
supply our energy needs for aeons, we should 
also see what constitutes the energy policy. 
Just producing more is clearly inadequate; 
using it sometimes brings difficulties too, 
such as the summer temperature rise in ghet- 
to streets because of operating air condi- 
tioners. Then should we reduce energy dis- 
sipation by having better insulated build- 
ings? Perhaps some principle of minimizing 
the entropy increase needs to be factored in. 
For fossil fuel utilization, this certainly seems 
required: jet plane travel is not wholly satis- 
factory, when almost as much fuel is burned 
per trip as if each and every passenger drove 
the distance by himself in his own automo- 
bile. 

These are not empty phrases; if high speed 
intercity transport switches from aircraft to 
tunnel vehicles, substantial switch from fos- 
sil to nuclear (electric) power is possible. 
There is a lot at stake, an adequately broad 
assessment has not been made, and we are 
uncertain about what the policy ought to be. 
Indeed nowhere have problems of this scale— 
as they really exist in society—been ap- 
proached in such an integrated fashion hith- 
erto. This comment has broader implica- 
tion than just to controlled fusion and re- 
lates to what appear to be very basic difficul- 
ties in how we organize ourselves to solve 
large societal problems. But that is another 
story (36). 

It is in this broad context that controlled 
nuclear fusion will or will not be brought 
to fruition. I believe that for fixed plant re- 
quirements, nuclear fission can be made 
substantially more attractive than can burn- 
ing coal or oll, for most purposes. As implied 
in earlier sections, I also believe that the 
situation could be improved even more with 
successful fusion power. But these are still 
beliefs, not yet firm facts. 

It would be rash to predict the outcome; 
not all schemes now being worked on will 
be adopted, which is the price in technology 
assessment of keeping options open. Sur- 
prises come, not all unpleasant, and a his- 
toric parallel occurs to me (37). In 1680 
Christiaan Hüygens decided to control gun- 
powder for peaceful purposes, as a perpet- 
ual boon to mankind, and set his assistant 
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Denys Papin to invent a controlled gun- 
powder engine. After 10 years of difficulty, 
Papin had a different idea, wrote in his diary: 
“Since it is a property of water that a small 
quantity of it turned into vapour by heat 
has an elastic force like that of air, but upon 
cold supervening is again resolved into water, 
so that no trace of the said elastic force re- 
mains, I concluded that machines could be 
constructed wherein water, by the help of no 
very intense heat, and at little cost, could 
produce that perfect vacuum which could by 
no means be obtained by gunpowder,” then 
invented the expanding and condensing 
steam cycle, which made possible the indus- 
trial revolution. 
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FUSION FOREFRONT 


The Fission-Fusion Anti-Parallel—There 
are three general steps between the concep- 
tion and commercialization of any new idea. 
These are the demonstrations of scientific 
feasibility (establishing that the process will 
indeed work), engineering feasibility (estab- 
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lishing that a system can be built to operate 
as desired), and economic feasibility (estab- 
lishing that the system can perform at a rea- 
sonable cost). In the fission reactor program 
conception occurred in 1938 and scientific 
feasibility was established in 1942, when the 
first atomic pile went critical. This first step 
in fission power development was essentially 
completed only a few years after the first 
theoretical calculations and the subsequent 
commitment to go ahead. The first pile was 
an assembly of reasonably available materi- 
als, and it involved little of the technology 
and engineering necessary for fission power 
reactors. Engineering feasibility was estab- 
lished when the Shippingport reactor pro- 
duced significant amounts of power in 1958. 
This system was an outgrowth of the high 
priority Naval Reactor Program conducted 
during the late 1940's and the early 1950's. 
The economic feasibility of fission power re- 
quired time and numerous system refine- 
ments. This process spanned many years, 
generally taken to be the period from 1961- 
1967. 

The Controlled Fusion Program has been 
an activity of the AEC for the past 18 years 
and yet the first of a number of demonstra- 
tions of fusion scientific feasibility will prob- 
ably not occur before 1976-1978. If a simple 
parallel with fission development were to be 
drawn, the outlook for fusion power might 
indeed appear dismal. But this is not the case 
because a direct comparison with fission de- 
velopment is not proper for a number of im- 
portant reasons. The first and foremost is the 
fact that the demonstration of fusion feasi- 
bility will involve the realization of a larger 
number of conditions necessary for a fusion 
power reactor, i.e., there is just no simple 
method of demonstrating fusion feasibility 
short of building a machine which in a num- 
ber of ways is a prototype reactor. Therefore, 
the demonstration of fusion feasibility will 
inherently require a great deal of fusion 
reactor engineering, certainly much more 
than was required for the first fission pile. 
A significant fraction of this work has al- 
ready been done for the experiments which 
have been built to date, and more will be 
required for the upcoming feasibility experi- 
ments. 

Another reason why the analogy to fission 
development is not valid is the difference 
in the state of nuclear technology then and 
now. When the Manhattan Project began, 
little was known about radiation interaction 
with matter, the behavior of materials in 
radiation fields, nuclear diagnostics, nuclear 
system design, etc. Today large reservoirs of 
knowledge and trained scientists are avail- 
able for application to the fusion reactor 
problem. Work undertaken in the fission 
breeder program in the areas of materials, 
heat transfer, and liquid metal technology 
will be of significant value to fusion develop- 
ment. In addition a great deal of experience 
in managing large development programs has 
been accumulated, and this experience can 
be brought to bear also. 

These and other factors invalidate the 
direct analogy to fission development but 
they are not meant to understate the nature 
of the fusion development problem. Rough 
estimates now suggest that the first com- 
mercial fusion power plants might be avail- 
able in the period 1990-2000 depending upon 
funding and technical developments. If in- 
deed this comes to pass, then fusion power 
will have required 37-47 years to develop 
and commercialize. This is a longer period 
than required for fission (about 20-25 years) 
for two reasons: the fusion problem is signif- 
icantly more difficult and the fusion program 
has not been able to benefit from high 
priority military requirements of the type 
which hastened fission development. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
AND NOW, IT’S A QUIET JET 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the busi- 
ness and finance section of last night’s 
Washington Evening Star included an 
article by Charles Yarbrough pointing 
out the ecological advantages of the new 
Citation business jet built by Cessna Air- 
craft Co. of Wichita, Kans. This develop- 
ment is of paramount importance to our 
environment, especially in view of the 
tremendous growth which is now pre- 
dicted in the general aviation fleet dur- 
ing this decade. I am sure all of my col- 
leagues join me in congratulating Cessna 
and its vice president for commercial jet 
marketing, Mr. James B. Taylor, on this 
initiative. I also want to commend Mr. 
Frank E. Hedrick, president of Beech 
Aircraft of Wichita and chairman of 
the safety committee of the General Avi- 
ation Manufacturers Association, for the 
additional actions being taken by the 
association to insure adequate safety 
measures during this growth period. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Star, June 2, 1971] 
AND Now, It’s A QUIET JET 
(By Charles Yarbrough) 

There is a new jet airplane coming out 
this Fall so quiet they had to compare it 
with freeway auto traffic noise and that of a 
vacuum cleaner in the next room to get a 
reading. And it isn’t powered by rubber 
bands. 

Just about the time the builders of per- 
sonal and business aircraft vow a new pro- 
gram for ecology, environment and safety, 
along comes Cessna with the Citation busi- 
ness jet, which the builder says you wouldn't 
believe if you heard it. 

“What we are saying,” says James B. 
Taylor, Cessna’s vice president of commercial 
jet marketing, “is that the Citation cannot 
be compared with noises commonly heard 
around airports. 

“It is so much quieter than common air- 
port sounds that we had to look in tradi- 
tionally quiet places—in our home, our back- 
yard, the office—for sounds which could com- 
pare with the Citation” 

Some of the comparisons he listed: Sound 
levels coming from automobile traffic on a 
freeway; the sound heard inside a sports car; 
average sound level of a washing machine; 
sound levels in a tabulating room; sound of 
& vacuum cleaner as heard in an adjoining 
room. 

As one example, the Cessna literature 
shows the next-room vacuum cleaner rising 
to 70 decibels; the Citation at about 85 and 
a three-engine jet transport at about 108. 

The Cessna announcement came as a great 
piece of timing—though very likely only by 
coincidence—with one from the General Avi- 
ation Manufacturers Association (GAMA) 
on launching of “positive programs on ecol- 
ogy and safety.” 

The idea is to co-ordinate, compile and 
make known environmental research data on 
all aspects of general aviation aircraft, in- 
cluding the airplane, its engines and its avi- 
onics. 

Ivan E, Speer, group vice president of The 
Garrett Corp., is chairman of the GAMA 
technical committee which will conduct the 
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ecology program. The program is timely in 
other directions. 

Only recently, FAA Administrator John H, 
Shaffer said forecasts indicate that the gen- 
eral aviation fleet will leap from 131,000 now 
to more than 230,000 by 1980; that active 
pilots in the country will total 1.5 million in 
1982. The current total is about 131,000. 

“This means,” Shaffer said, “that more 
people will be using private aircraft and air 
taxes as a form of transportation.” 

Objective of the GAMA program, Speer 
outlines, “is to present the facts about what 
our industry is doing and plans to do in the 
area of environmental protection.” 

The safety objectives described by Beech 
Aircraft President Frank E. Hedrick and 
chairman of the GAMA safety committee, 
include: 

Improved flight training and periodic re- 
fresher courses for pilots; more navigational 
approach aids and control towers; simpler 
systems for cockpits; better weather infor- 
mation for pilots, and separate all-weather 
general aviation runways at major airports 
or nearby reliever airports. 


IRISH IMMIGRATION 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 3 of this year, I intro- 
duced a bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to make additional 
immigrant visas available for immi- 
grants from Ireland. 

The present immigration law has 
caused a great deal of concern among 
my fellow Bostonians as well as many 
residents throughout the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues and all those who read the REC- 
oRD a resolution adopted recently by the 
Massachusetts State Legislature which 
urges the Congress to allow greater im- 
migration to the people of Ireland: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO ALLOW GREATER IM- 
MIGRATION TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND 
Whereas, Unfortunately, there seems to be 

a part of the new United States immigration 

policy which is neither just nor equitable to- 

ward the Irish, and, as a practical matter, the 
average Irish person who desires to come and 
settle here in the United States will no longer 
be allowed to do so; and 

Whereas, If the present immigration law 
had been in effect one hundred and fifty 
years ago, at least ninety per cent of the Irish 
in America would not have been allowed to 
enter the United States; and 

Whereas, It is recognized that the old im- 
migration law was unjust, and unfair to 

some other nationalities but that the 1965 

Immigration Act substituted a law which, 

now, is as unfair to Ireland as the old law 

was to these other nationalities; and 
Whereas, Irish nuns and brothers have, for 
many years, staffed schools, hospitals, or- 
phanages and rest homes for the aged in our 
nation and these religious groups, who de- 
sire to come here to continue this work, must 
now wait their turns because of this new 

Immigration Act; and 
Whereas, In nineteen hundred and sixty- 

five, the Irish ranked fifth among the na- 

tionals immigrating to the United States and, 
since then, they no longer rank fifth or even 
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tenth. Irish immigrations is at an all time 
low. In nineteen hundred sixty-seven, two 
thousand six hundred and sixty-five were 
admitted. Since the enactment of the new 
law in July of nineteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, a total of one thousand and seventy- 
six persons applied for visas and through No- 
vember the thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, only seventy-two were issued; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact such legislation 
as may be necessary to allow greater immi- 
gration to the people of Ireland; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State Secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress 
and to each member thereof from the Com- 
monwealth. 


SCIENTISTS URGE PRESERVATION 
OF THE BIG THICKET 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
battle to save America's natural majestic 
beauty is being waged in every State of 
the Union, as well as in the halls of 
Congress. The bill I introduced on 


February 4, 1971, designed to establish 
and maintain 191,000 acres of wilderness 
and virgin forest in the rolling wood- 
lands of east Texas, commonly known as 
the “big thicket,” is but one battle in 


that fight. 

On February 12, 1971, I was joined by 
a most distinguished group of 607 scien- 
tists representing over 100 universities, 
colleges, and institutes of intellectual 
endeavor from 27 different States. This 
group, the Ad Hoc Committee to Save 
the Big Thicket, working in cooperation 
with the Citizens for Ecological Action, 
has been established and coordinated 
primarily through the efforts of Dr. 
Thomas Eisner, professor of biology at 
Cornell University in Ithaca, N.Y. Dr. 
Eisner and his distinguished colleagues 
across the country have helped to place 
the preservation of the big thicket in a 
context of national priorities that the 
U.S. Congress cannot ignore. 

Originally the big thicket contained 
3% million acres of lush vegetation, but 
has now been reduced to a paltry 300,000 
acres. Orchids of 21 different varieties, 
four of the five carnivorous plants in 
America, magnolia trees hundreds of 
years old, beech grooves, palmetto 
thickets, and virgin loblolly pines are all 
being lost to the crunch of the bulldozer 
and the shriek of the chain saw at the 
astonishing rate of 50 acres per day. 

Dr. Eisner and his committee have 
been auick to grasp the timeliness and 
the national implications of this tragedy 
that occurs daily in the eastern part of 
Texas, They are diligent in recognizing 
that the true big thicket of 344 million 
acres has been plundered and virtually 
destroyed, like so many of America’s 
other sanctuaries of natural beauty. To 
preserve 191,000 acres out of an original 
3% million is not a sacrifice but an obli- 
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gation that these scholars urge, that the 
people of Texas implore, and that the 
citizens of this great Nation deserve. 

It is totally fitting that each name 
appearing on these 165 pages of the 
petition be printed in the Recorp, but in 
the name of conservation, of money and 
resources, I respectfully submit the list- 
ing of each institution and the States 
they represent: 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N.D., 1. 

Harvard, Cambridge, 19. 

University of Maryland, College Park, 40. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 20. 

Adelphi University, Garden City, N.Y., 1. 

Brigham Young, Provo, Utah, 36. 

Wright College, Chicago, 1. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, 3. 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, 4. 

University of S. Florida, Tampa, 1, 

Harvey Mudd College, Claremont, Calif., 1. 

Carthage College, Kenosha, Wisc., 1. 

Kendall College, Evanston, Ill., 1. 

Morgan State, Baltimore, Md., 1. 

University of Cal at Berkeley, Berkeley, 
Cal., 1. 

University of Washington, Seattle, 2. 

New College, Sarasota, Fla., 4. 

College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho, 1. 

Texas A & M, Bryan, Texas, 2. 

University of Cal at Santa Barbara, Santa 
Barbara, Cal., 1. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., 17. 

University of Montana, Missoula, Montana, 
30. 

Utah State, Logan, Utah, 34. 

Rhode Island College, Providence, 1. 

California Western, San Diego, 1. 

University of Missouri, St. Louis, 9. 

North Carolina Department of Mental 
Health, Raleigh, 8. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Chicago, 8. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, 20. 

Mars Audubon Society, Lincoln, 20. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 12. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 21. 

Rhode Island Junior College, Providence, 
10. 

University of Dallas, Irving, 8. 

University of Cal at Davis, Davis, Calif., 20. 

Kansas State University of Agric. & Applied 
Science, Manhattan, 32. 

Bellville Area College, Bellville, Ill., 12. 

Queens College, New York, 19. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., 16. 

De Paul University, Chicago, Ill., 1. 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 1. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, 1. 

Kent State, Kent, Ohio, 1. 

Chicago State, Chicago, Ill., 1. 

Eastern New Mexico Univ., Portales, 1. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., 2. 

Cleveland State, Cleveland, Ohio, 1. 

North Dakota State University, 
N.D., 1. 

University of 
Wash., 1. 

Kirkland College, Clinton, N.Y., 4. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., 11. 

King's College, The Briarcliff Manor, 
N.Y., 5. 

Pace College, Westchester, N.Y., 1. 

Mercy College, Dobbs Ferry, N-Y., 1. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y., 1. 

Good Counsel, White Plains, N.Y., 1. 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kan- 
sas, 3. 

Central 
Ohio, 20. 

Highland Community College, Freeport, 
i., 11. 

Richmond College, Staten Island, N.Y., 14. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 15. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, 23. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, 1. 

Shippensburg State College, Shippensburg, 
Pa., 1. 


Fargo, 


Puget Sound, Tacoma, 


State University, Wilberforce, 
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West Virginia University, 
W. Va., 1. 

University of Illinois, Chicago, 7. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, 2. 

North Carolina State Univ., Raleigh, 2. 

Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., 1. 

State University of New York, Buffalo, 
N.Y., 1: 

Cornell, Ithaca, N.Y., 3. 

Tllinois Institute of Tech., Chicago, 1. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 1. 

Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio, 1. 

Kingwood Center, Mansfield, Ohio, 1. 

Sauk Valley College, Dixon, Ill., 1. 

Rice University, Houston, Texas, 1. 

State University of N.Y., Albany, N.Y., 1. 

Georgia State Univ., Atlanta, 1. 

Rockefeller University, N.Y.C., 1. 

University of Mass., Amherst, 1. 

Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
N.Y.C., 1. 

National Academy of Engineers, Washing- 
ton, 1. 

College of Pharmaceutical Science, Colum- 
bia U., N.Y.C., 1. 

Tufts University, Medford, Mass., 7. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill., 1. 

State Univ. of N.Y., Brooklyn, N.Y., 2. 

Community College of Denver, Denver, 1. 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Md., 1, 

University of Southern Calif., Los An- 
geles, 1. 

University of Georgia, Atlanta, 2. 


Morgantown, 


BILL TO SIMPLIFY AND GUARANTEE 
PAYMENTS IN MEDICARE 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, at the pres- 
ent time, many of the extended care 
facilities and home health care businesses 
both in my district and throughout the 
United States are faced with a situation 
that is causing them a great deal of 
distress. 

The Social Security Administration is 
refusing to pay bills that these busi- 
nesses have submitted for the care they 
extend to patients covered by medicare. 
The Administration contends that the 
services are custodial and not covered, 
while the patients and the businesses be- 
lieve them to be covered under existing 
legislation and thus eligible for medi- 
care payments. Since the bills are re- 
jected after the fact, the businesses are 
faced with unpaid bills and clients who 
are unable to pay them out of their own 
pockets. 

My bill would simplify the procedures 
involved and guarantee payment. If a 
physician provides certification, specify- 
ing the type and frequency of the services 
required, before care begins that it is 
not custodial and meets the requirements 
of medicare for reimbursement, then the 
payment must be made. I believe that this 
should clarify both the intent of the 
act, and the situation that now exists. 
I hope that such an amendment will be 
included in the social security amend- 
ment bill we will soon be called on to 
consider. 

The bill follows: 
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A bill to provide for advance approval of ex- 
tended care and home health coverage 
under the Medicare program 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That sec- 

tion 1862 of the Social Security Act is 

amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c)(1) In any case where post-hospital 
extended care services or post-hospital home 
health services are furnished to an indi- 
vidual and— 

“(A) a physician provides the certification 
referred to in subparagraph (C) or (D) of 
section 1814(a) (2), as the case may be, and 
the condition of the individual with respect 
to which such certification is made is a con- 
dition designated in regulations, 

“(B) such physician (in the case of such 
extended care services) submitted to the ex- 
tended care facility which is to provide such 
services, prior to the admission of such indi- 
vidual to such facility, a plan for the furn- 
ishing of such services, or (in the case of 
such home health services) submitted to the 
home health agency which is to furnish such 
services, prior to the first visit to such indi- 
vidual, a plan specifying the type and fre- 
quency of the services required, and 

“(C) there is compliance with such other 
requirements and procedures as may be 
specified in regulations, 
the provisions of paragraphs (1) and (9) of 
subsection (a) shall not apply (except as 
may be provided in section 1814(a)(7)) for 
such periods of time, with respect to such 
conditions of the individual, as may be 
prescribed in regulations, 

“(2) In specifying the conditions included 
under paragraph (1) and the periods for 
which paragraphs (1) and (9) of subsection 
(a) shall not apply, the Secretary shall take 
into account the medical severity of such 
conditions, the period over which such con- 
ditions generally require the services specified 
in subparagraphs (C) and (D) of section 
1814(a) (2), the length of stay in an institu- 
tion generally needed for the treatment of 
such conditions, and such other factors 
affecting the type of care to be provided as 
the Secretary deems pertinent. 

“(3) If the Secretary determines with 
respect to a physician that such physician is 
submitting with some frequency (A) erro- 
neous certifications that individuals have 
conditions designated in regulations as pro- 
vided in this subsection or (B) plans for 
providing services which are inappropriate, 
the provisions of paragraph (1) shall not 
apply, after the effective date of such deter- 
mination, in any case in which such 
physician submits a certification or plan 
referred to in subparagraph (A) or (B) of 
such paragraph.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective with respect to admissions 
to extended care facilities, and home health 
plans initiated, on or after January 1, 1972. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 449 HOLDS 
LITTLE PROMISE OF IMPROVED 
CAPITOL SECURITY 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Speaker, yesterday 


this House voted to create 214 new posi- 
tions for the U.S. Capitol Police force 
at a cost to the taxpayers of this country 


of nearly $2 million. 
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The spending vehicle, House Resolu- 
tion 449, was not without merit. It pro- 
vided for selection of future guards on 
some selective basis other than patron- 
age. It contemplates an improved train- 
ing program. It provides a method to pay 
deserved overtime pay. 

However, there is no escaping the fact 
that for nearly $2 million, it gives little 
promise of increasing security at the 
Capitol at all. A few more policemen at 
our entries inspecting the brief cases of 
every third entrant will not keep a “mad 
bomber” out of our buildings. Our force 
is not now able, nor will it be under House 
Resolution 449, to secure our buildings 
from May Day type aberrants. 

There is also no escaping the fact that 
House Resolution 449 does nothing to 
purge existing patronage appointments 
in the force. By adding new positions it 
merely dilutes the patronage group from 
35 percent to 20 percent of the force. 

Since there was no recorded vote in 
committee or in the House, I would like 
this Recorp to show I voted “nay” on 
House Resolution 449 in the House Ad- 
ministration Committee and on the floor 
of the House. It is a well-intended effort, 
but it wastes our taxpayers’ resources 
with little probability of improved secu- 
rity. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the House’s attention that today is 
the 163d anniversary of the birth of Jef- 
ferson Davis. 

Although a controversial political fig- 
ure of his time, no one questioned his 
sincerity or doubted his enormous intel- 
lectual capacity. 

Jefferson Davis lived most of his life in 
Mississippi. His boyhood was spent at 
Rosemont, near Woodville and he later 
lived in Natchez, Warren County and, in 
retirement, at Biloxi. 

The May 30 issue of the Vicksburg 
Sunday Post carried two impressive ar- 
ticles on our most revered statesman. 
They follow: 

JEFFERSON Davis: SYMBOL FOR A PEOPLE 

(By Gordon Cotton) 

He was an old man, rising to speak before 
a group of young men at Mississippi City. 

Though his shaggy hair was snowy white, 
there was little trace of the years of physical 
suffering, mental anguish and personal dis- 
appointment which he had endured. Despite 
his 81 years, his posture and bearing belied a 
military discipline. 

“Mr. Chairman and fellow citizens,” he be- 
gan. Then pausing, he said, “Ah, pardon me, 
the laws of the United States no longer per- 
mit me to designate you as fellow citizens, 
but I am thankful that I may address you as 
my friends.” 

The old man, the Great Chieftain, was en- 
joying a love from his people like he had 
never known before. He had received their 
admiration and respect during the years 
when they had followed him at Monterrey, 
when they had sent him to Washington as 
a representative, as a senator. 
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His name had been a household word 
when they elevated him, against his wishes, 
to the highest office in the land. 

But as the fortunes of that New Nation 
ebbed, he had been the scapegoat as a 
desperate people sought an answer to why 
The Cause had failed. 

Two years he had spent in prison, phys- 
ically abused, placed in irons in a dungeon- 
like room. 

While he suffered in prison, his people 
also suffered. Groping for a way to restore 
their fortunes, many took the bitter cup of 
asking for a pardon from those who had 
waged war against them. 

But Jefferson Davis never bowed. 

As an old man, he told the Mississippi 
Legislature that “if it were to do over again, 
I would again do just as I did in 1861. I 
cannot believe that the cause for which our 
sacrifices were made can ever be lost... .” 

“*Tis been said that I should apply to 
the United States for a pardon,” Davis said, 
“but repentance must precede the right of 
pardon. 

“I have not repented.” 

The Great Chieftain had become a symbol 
for his people. 


WHAT OTHERS SAID 


What type man was President Jefferson 
Davis, Warren County’s most famous son? 

Volumes have been written about him 
where he is portrayed from saint to sinner 
and varying degrees between those two ex- 
tremes. 

No doubt he had his faults, as all men 
have, and historians have been prone to point 
them out. 

But his contemporaries, both political 
friends and political foes, saw him in a 
different light. Below are what some of them 
said of Jefferson Davis: 

Union officer and later GOP cabinet official 
Carl Schurz, an opponent of Davis’, said 
that he was “struck by the dignity of his 
bearing, the grace of his diction, and the 
rare charm of his voice.” 

William Seward of New York, Lincoln's 
secretary of state, described Davis as “such a 
splendid embodiment of manhood,” and Iowa 
Senator George Jones remembered their col- 
lege days together when “Davis was the 
bravest and handsomest of all.” 

He was a good soldier, as witnessed by 
President Polk and Gen. Zachary Taylor who 
spoke of his “distinguished gallantry and 
military skill” and “distinguished coolness 

. . under fire.” 

And he was a good winner, as attested by 
his prisoner, Chief Black Hawk, who called 
him “a good and brave young chief... .” 

Davis was a faithful friend, for President 
Franklin Pierce wrote to him upon leaving 
office, “You have been strength and solace to 
me for four anxious years and never failed 
me.” 

Aging John Quincy Adams, former presi- 
dent, said of Davis: “The young man is no 
ordinary man. He will make his mark. He 
will go far.” 

Davis received many honors, including an 
honorary doctorate from Bowdoin College in 
Massachusetts. He could have been the presi- 
dential nominee in 1856 or 1860 for the 
Democrats, but he was not interested. He 
could have been a brigadier general in the 
United States Army, but he refused the com- 
mission. 

But when his home state called him, he 
told the Northern senators, “I go hence... 
to take my place among her sons... .” 

And when his Southland beckoned him, he 
pushed aside personal wants and accepted 
their call. 

“The Confederates believe in no other man 
except Davis,” the London Times wrote, and 
his hometown newspaper, the Vicksburg 
Sentinel, simply described him as “A man, 
every inch a man.” 
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As fortunes for the Confederacy ebbed, 
many turned against Davis and wished for 
another leader, saying that many could do 
a better job. 

But Gen. Robert E. Lee replied after the 
war that “I have never known one who could 
have done as well.” 

And his Secretary of War, Leroy Pope 
Walker, wrote that Davis “was the only man 
I had ever met whose greatness grew upon 
me the nearer I approached him... .” 

One of the greatest compliments came 
from England’s outstanding jurist and prime 
minister, Gladstone, who said that “Jeffer- 
son Davis, without money, without supplies, 
without resources, without industry, made a 
nation.” 


DRUG ABUSE: THE TRAGEDIES 
PERSIST 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have become insensitive to numbers 
and statistics. But, we cannot forget that 
in 1970, there were 1,050 deaths from 
drug abuse in New York City alone. Three 
persons died each day. Three more will 
probably die today. We must stop this 
senseless waste of lives. 

We must develop a comprehensive na- 
tional program aimed at both reducing 
the supply and demand for drugs of 
abuse—and we must do it now. The time 
for action has long since passed. 

The following article reminds us of 
the personal tragedy caused by un- 
checked drug abuse. The story it relates 
has become all too familiar in cities across 
pew een fe When will it move us to 
ac 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 3, 1971] 


GEL, 16, MAN, 22, Founp DEAD From DRUGS 
ON HOSPITAL STEPS 


(By James F. Clarity) 


A 16-year-old girl whose older brother died 
of a heroin overdose several weeks ago was 
found dead early yesterday on the steps of 
a Queens hospital, her head in the lap of 
a dead male companion. Both, the police 
said, had apparently died of overdoses of 
narcotics. 

The police and officials at St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Elmhurst, said they had received 
anonymous phone calls at about 4:20 A.M., 
stating that two persons had been left at 
the hospital. “Hurry, there are two O.D.’s on 
your steps,” the caller said advising the au- 
thorities to “get to them before they died.” 

It was not known how long the two had 
been on the steps before they were found 
dead, minutes after the phone calls. Nor was 
it known how they had arrived at the hos- 
pital, or whether they had been alive when 
they arrived. 

The dead girl was Margaret Golup of 45-36 
39th Place, Sunnyside, Queens. Her brother, 
Peter, 20, died of an overdose of heroin 
three or four weeks ago, the police said. The 
police said that another brother, John, had 
recovered from a heroin overdose at the time 
his brother died of one. 

The dead man found with Miss Golup was 
Frederick Kraft, 22, whose parents live in 
Huntington Station, L.I. Mr, Kraft, who had 
apparently been living away from home, was 
arrested three weeks ago in Queens on a 
charge of possession of heroin 

The deaths made Miss Golup and Mr. 
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Kraft, the 423d and 424th persons to die in 
the city this year from acute reaction to 
heroin or other drug-related causes. Miss 
Golup would be the 52d teenager to die of 
such causes. 

Miss Golup’s father, Charles, who works 
as a truck driver in New Jersey, identified 
her body. He has three surviving sons and 
@ daughter. On the door of their third-fioor 
walk-up apartment is written: “Peace and 
Love.” 

Mrs. John Kraft, the dead man’s mother, 
stood in front of her stucco house on 19th 
Street in Huntington and said, “It was an 
accident. He was a damn good kid.” She 
appeared on the verge of tears when her 
husband led her into the house. 

GIRL WEARING RING 

When she was found on the hospital steps, 
Miss Golup was wearing a gold ring inscribed 
“Love George.” Mr. Kraft had a tattoo of a 
peacock on his left arm. 

Some persons who knew Peggy Golup said 
she was friendly and respectful. Some of her 
friends on 48th Avenue said last night they 
had seen her Tuesday afternoon skipping 
along the street with her dog. 

At Woodside Junior High School, where 
she was repeating the ninth grade, school 
Officials described her as intelligent, but not 
particularly interested in study. Both her 
friends and the detectives of the Long Island 
City precinct knew that she took “pills,” but 
were surprised to learn that she had appar- 
ently died of an overdose of hard drugs. 

Policemen who know the predominantly 
Irish, Italian and Polish neighborhood said 
of Miss Golup and two of her brothers, 
“They're just neighborhood kids, not heavy 
with junk.” The police said that while they 
believed the Golups and some of their friends 
used narcotics, they did not have heroin 
habits. “We can’t search them without a 
warrant,” one officer noted. 

While Mr. Kraft had been arrested for 
possession of heroin, a detective said, the 
others in his group had not been involved 
in serious crime. “Whatever they’ve been in,” 
he said, “is petty in nature, like loitering. 
Hippie kids hustle because they're on drugs,” 
he said. “Yes, these are all white kids.” 

The police said they were trying to deter- 
mine how the two arrived at the hospital, 
and other circumstances of the deaths. 
“They're a bunch of idiots,” said one police- 
man, without rancor in his voice. “They 
don’t know what they're doing and now they 
are dead.” 


FNMA ACTS TO HELP STABILIZE 
MORTGAGES 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past several weeks, dating back to ap- 
proximately mid-April, we have been 
witnessing in the housing industry a 
unique phenomenon in which mortgage 
interest rates have gone up even in face 
of an abundant supply of mortgage mon- 
ey in the hands of thrift institutions. 
This behavior was inconsistent with the 
considered judgment of a broad cross 
section of expert professional economic 
opinion. 

As it has done in the past, and as it 
will continue to do, the housing and 
home finance industry turned in its time 
of need to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. In its free market system 
auction of April 26, FNMA received near- 
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ly $700 million in offers after a sustained 
period in which there was a declining use 
of FNMA’s auction system. The follow- 
ing auction—on May 10—FNMA re- 
ceived offers of $1.2 billion which was in 
excess of the biggest auctions during the 
height of the 1969-70 credit crunch. In 
the May 24 auction, offers in excess of 
$700 million were received. And during 
this period of time, interest rates on 
home mortgages continued to inch up- 
ward and pressures began to mount to 
raise the ceiling on FHA and VA mort- 
gage loans. 

One of the factors which has been 
causing such unprecedentedly heavy de- 
mands upon FNMA is the large volume 
of mortgages which have been issued by 
mortgage bankers but for which the 
mortgage bankers have not arranged 
takeout commitments. In the face of the 
unexpected and inexplicable turnaround 
in home mortgage interest rates, the bid- 
ding for the available commitments 
tended to drive interest rates upward 
even further. 

Some authorities in the mortgage fi- 
nance industry estimate that as much 
as $500 million in commitments issued 
by mortgage originators need to be cov- 
ered by takeout commitments by perma- 
nent investors and that this large over- 
hang is causing severe unsettlement in 
the industry. 

In an effort to quell this feeling of 
uneasiness, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association on Wednesday of this 
week took the unprecedented step of 
announcing a special auction for the 
purchase of immediate delivery mort- 
gages to be held on June 9. This action 
is consistent with the highest public 
purposes of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, and I want to com- 
mend the corporation for this step. It 
will help to stabilize the industry, it 
should help to relieve the upward pres- 
sure on mortgage interest rates, and en- 
able the housing industry to maintain 
the momentum it has achieved this year 
in marking up a highly commendable 
record in the number of housing starts. 

None of us know, of course, whether 
the purposes of FNMA’s special auction 
will be fully accomplished. But the deci- 


‘sion of FNMA to undertake this auction 


at this particular time provides ample 
evidence that the confidence we have 
had in this corporation is fully justified. 


THE VIEW FROM GIG HARBOR, 
WASH. 


HON. FLOYD V. HICKS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 

Mr. HICKS of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with pleasure I cite to you and 
the House an article which appeared on 
the front page of the Washington Post 
this morning about Gig Harbor, Wash., 
a small community in my district. The 
article by Haynes Johnson is the second 
one to appear in about a year. As the 
writer notes, here is a beautiful com- 
munity that is majestically located on 
Puget Sound with a view of Mt. Rainier 
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and two snow-capped mountain ranges, 
the Cascades and the Olympics. 

This article reflects the spirit of this 
community and it is this spirit I wish 
to pass on to you: 

THE View From GIG HARBOR 
(By Haynes Johnson) 

Gic HARBOR, WasH.—Pete Bujacich is 
still serenely mending his nets, and still ex- 
pressing the faith and values of an older, 
simpler day. “Nobody's depressed here,” Pete 
said, carefully holding up a tangle of nets in 
his back yard overlooking the dark 
waters of Puget Sound and the fleet of small 
fishing boats nestled in the harbor, “Here, 
you do whatever you want. Do what you have 
to do and enjoy yourself, but don’t make 
too much noise doing it.” 

Let me be personal about this. Pete is 
probably my favorite American, and Gig Har- 
bor is one of those places that restores your 
sense of perspective about the country. Pete 
is a sunny, modest fisherman with sandy hair 
and eyes that crinkle up at the corners when 
he smiles. I first met him not long after 
John F. Kennedy's assassination. Pete was 
shaken, but philosophical. “It’s a great coun- 
try,” he said, “we'll survive.” Nearly four 
years later, after the riots in Watts and De- 
troit and Newark and the poisonous dissent 
over Vietnam, Pete was still saying the same 
thing. 

Today, he remains unperturbed—but by 
no means unconcerned—about all the be- 
wildering changes since then. He takes the 
long view. He is, at his best, a philosopher. 
I've never known him to get angry; he always 
tries to find a good word for people who are 
different, and with whom he does not agree. 

“Love's not afraid, you know,” Pete was 
saying, after we walked down to the boats 
in the harbor and began talking to the other 
fishermen. “I’m not afraid of you, We seem 
to understand each other. We like each other. 

“So when I see you, I say, ‘Hello, how are 
you?’ But we do seem to have a poison in the 
system, and I don’t know how that got there, 
but we've got to eliminate it.” 

At the moment, a bell was tolling some- 
where off in the village, and it was a bright, 
clear day, the kind when you see Mount 
Rainier far off in the distance, and Pete was 
saying: 

“What is an American, really? He’s a per- 
son trying to do his own thing. You can't put 
him in any kind of category, whether he’s 
black or Chinese or anything. In China 
they're all Chinese, and they're all doing their 
own thing. Well, over here we have a mixture, 
so let them all do their own thing. That's 
why I get mad with Agnew. He wants to say 
an American is such and such. Well, maybe in 
China they're all yellow. Well, in the United 
States they're not all yellow. They're not all 
white. They're yellow, black, red, brown—and 
blue’—and there he laughed that marvelous 
laugh—‘“and they're all doing their own 
thing. We're just a young country, you know, 
and I think the older you are the smarter 
you get.” 

Pete began talking to his friend, Nick Ba- 
bich, on one of the boats the fishermen take 
up Puget Sound and to the coast of Alaska 
where they troll for salmon and halibut and 
catch the king crab. 

“You know, Nick,” he said, “our people 
came over here to do what they wanted to 
do. My great-grandmother used to have a 
house in Yugoslavia that she hauled rocks 
for. Now, that house was built 150 years ago 
and it went through Austria and Yugoslavia 
and the king and under the Communist gov- 
ernment, and it's still there, you know. So 
somehow the strain is stronger than the sys- 
tem. 

“Now when our people came over here they 
built this country up. They built these boats 
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and the bank and whatever we've got. They 
came with nothing. They came on borrowed 
money and hope, that’s all. And so they built 
this up. And now some of the people are try- 
ing to tellus it’s all wrong, you see. Now 
some things are wrong, all right, but not 
everything. 

“Nick, is there something wrong with your 
boat? You don’t like your boat? It isn’t a 
good thing?” 

His friend nodded gravely, signifying si- 
lently that it was, indeed a good thing. 

The conversation turned to politics. “Well, 
Nixon, he’s in trouble,” Pete said, with a 
laugh. “But I’m not going to tell him what’s 
good or bad for him. Let him find out for 
himself. I don’t like the idea of business or 
labor or welfare vs. something else. To me, it 
doesn’t make any sense. I have to laugh, you 
know, when you get a guy on a big yacht, a 
$200,000 yacht under him, and what's he 
complaining about? He’s complaining about 
some guy on welfare. 

“He’s got everything. Yacht, money, food, 
everything. And he’s not comfortable. How 
can a guy feel that way? To me he’s an un- 
happy man. I don’t know what he wants out 
of life.” 

Pete and his friends are content. They 
like their lives, and they like Gig Harbor. 

“There’s something about fishing that 
kind of grows on you,” said Julius Smircich, 
58, who was chipping away on his boat down 
at the harbor. “You're alone on the boat, 
you fish alone, and you have your discour- 
agement, but you always go back. Actually, 
it’s surprising how you get to know every- 
one. You may not get to know a fellow’s 
name, but you know him by his boat. It’s a 
challenge, I'll tell you that. I mean, it’s one 
of those things where you feel good when 
you have a good year, and you don’t feel 
so good when you have a bad year, but when 
the sun comes out and the birds start sing- 
ing, you're ready to try again.” 

Coming back up the hill from the harbor 
we saw a youth with long hair, a mustache 
and one of those T-shirts with Capt. America 
stars on it. He was John Charles Schira III, 
19, a new arrival from the East Coast. John 
is one of many new arrivals in the Gig Har- 
bor area who are beginning, slowly, to change 
the character of this small hamlet. He told 
a familiar story: his father, an engineer 
with a master’s degree, gave up his job in 
Princeton, NJ., to try and fashion a less 
complicated life. The family got a trailer 
and headed off to see America, living on 
their savings. When they got to Idaho, some- 
one told them about Gig Harbor. It sounded 
like the kind of place they were looking for. 
“breathing room, and pretty country and 
good fishing.” 

His father took a job working on the guid- 
ance systems of planes at nearby Tacoma, 
and the family moved into Gig Harbor. 

“The whole area is super-nice,” young 
John was saying. “You couldn’t want any- 
thing better for just living, you know. Out- 
doors, the air is great, there’s no smog. 
There’s a big city close enough if you want 
to shop and the people are really unique in 
the United States. 

“Ive never found people quite like Gig 
Harborites. They're really a dying breed. Like 
people like the old fishermen. They can go 
down to the docks and sit for hours mending 
their nets and just rap away with their fish 
stories. Which is like the American culture 
right there, like it’s embodied in Gig Har- 
bor. Like it’s America right there like it 
used to be.” 

John thought a moment, and went on 
talking. 

“It’s dying out,” he said, “and you know 
what I think: they should make this a game 
preserve, you know, and preserve these peo- 
ple. But I know it can't be done.” 
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OAHE PROJECT 
HON. JAMES ABOUREZK 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. ABOUREZKE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no project of greater interest to me or 
the people of my State than the con- 
struction of the Oahe unit of the Mis- 
souri River Basin project. In the brief 
time since I have become a Member of 
Congress dozens of meetings have been 
held here in Washington and in South 
Dakota to seek ways to further this long- 
delayed project. The correspondence I 
have had with the administration on this 
matter grows longer and longer each day. 
I have received thousands of- petitions 
and letters from concerned South Da- 
kotans asking what they can do to help 
get what is rightfully theirs. 

Nothing expresses better the sense of 
frustration and betrayal of the people of 
South Dakota than the official statement 
of the South Dakota Water Resources 
Commission and the South Dakota Con- 
servancy District in support of early im- 
plementation of this project. That im- 
plementation is 25 years overdue. Please 
heed the words of desperate South Da- 
kotans: 


STATEMENT OF THE SOUTH DAKOTA WATER RE- 
SOURCES COMMISSION AND THE SOUTH DA- 
KOTA CONSERVANCY DISTRICT, MARCH 11, 
1971 
This Oficial Statement, expressing the be- 

liefs of the South Dakota Water Resources 

Commission and the Board of Directors, 

South Dakota Conservancy District in the 

matter of the construction of the Congres- 

sionally authorized, federal, multiple-pur- 
pose, Oahe Unit, is issued in the public 
interest. 

The Commission and Board believe, that 
the legislative and executive branches of the 
federal government made promises, morally 
if not legally binding, to the people in the 
Oahe Unit area and elsewhere in the Mis- 
souri River Basin, which unfulfilled promises 
(1) encouraged local people to give-up some 
of their needed resources for ultimate better- 
ment of their living conditions and those of 
the people in the entire river basin; (2) 
demanded and received advance contractual 
and other commitments from the local peo- 
ple not necessarily in these peoples own in- 
terests; (3) required extensive organizational 
endeavors locally and state government legis- 
lation; and (4) tended to destroy the faith 
of people in their government: all of which 
may be considered to be arbitrary and capri- 
cious governmental acts. 

The Commission and Board believe that 
the many newer federal social, environmental 
and general welfare programs have over- 
looked these same values in the Oahe Unit 
and similar older programs. Such over-sight 
creates and amplifies the very problems (eco- 
nomic, social, environmental and general 
welfare) which these newer programs at- 
tempt to solve. 

The Commission and Board believe that 
people in sparsely populated areas are being 
deprived of a living in the environment of 
their choice by their government despite 
every effort put forth by themselves toward 
stability in economic pursuits, local govern- 
mental services, social and cultural sur- 
roundings, freedom from the adverse effects 
of natural happenings and satisfaction of 
governmental demands. 
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The Commission and Board believes that 
the Congress of the United States can correct 
these conditions, even after twenty-five years 
of unfulfilled promises, by funding the initi- 
ation of construction on the Oahe Unit and 
insisting that Congressional orders be fol- 
lowed. 

The Commission and Board urges Congress 
to take such corrective action in the interests 


of local people and their state, region and 
nation. 

On behalf of South Dakota Water Re- 
sources Commission and Board of Directors, 
So. Dak. Conservancy District. 

J. W. GRIMEs, 
Chief Engineer. 


WILLIAM GOODRICH, DEDICATED 
PUBLIC SERVANT 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the retire- 
ment of William W. Goodrich, as legal 
counsel for the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, will be keenly felt by all citi- 
zens. Mr. Goodrich has been recognized 
as a top official with FDA for over 30 
years. Through seven different adminis- 
trations, William Goodrich has been 
available with sound advice and wise 
counsel. As one official said, he has been 
the FDA’s “institutional memory.” To 
those at FDA, his judgment and ad- 
vice was requested on all matters. I doubt 
that few decisions have been reached at 
FDA over these years that does not bare 


the imprint of the effective judgment of 
William Goodrich. 

I was privileged to be a colleague of 
Mr. Goodrich at the University of Texas 
Law School. At that great institution, 


“Willie” Goodrich made outstanding 
grades and was on the Texas Law Review 
Team—a recognized honor for a bril- 
liant mind, and in all these years Mr. 
Goodrich has proven to be a worthy son 
of our State and one of the most dedi- 
cated public servants in America—the 
kind of unsung heroes we must have in 
our regulatory agencies to make the 
wheels of Government run smoothly and 
effectively. 

In yesterday's Washington Post, an 
excellent article appeared pointing out 
the outstanding services of William 
Goodrich and I insert this article as 
follows: 

GOODRICH QUITS AS THE FDA's Top ATTORNEY 
(By Morton Mintz) 

William W. Goodrich, regarded by many 
observers of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion as its most influential figure, has re- 
tired as its top lawyer. 

The retirement, which came as a surprise, 


is “a great loss” to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Secretary Elliot L. 


Richardson said in a “Dear Billy” letter. 

FDA Commissioner Charles C. Edwards told 
Goodrich, “More than any single individual 
I can name, you have played a crucial role 
in shaping the development” of the entire 
national program of consumer safety. 

Goodrich himself told a reporter, ‘In gen- 
eral, I've been followed a great many times 
more than I've been disagreed with.” 

His retirement became effective Monday, 
but few knew of it until yesterday. Good- 
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rich said he had to retire effective May 31 
because to delay beyond that would, under 
a quirk in the law governing retirement from 
federal service, cost him 41⁄4 per cent of his 
annuity. And, he told HEW, “I want to try 
my hand at another career while I can. I 
need a vacation to refresh myself.” 

Goodrich, who will be 56 on June 24, was 
graduated from the University of Texas Law 
School in 1938, joined the FDA legal staff 
the following year, and became chief counsel 
in 1952. 

In recent years his formal title was HEW’s 
Assistant General Counsel for Food, Drug 
and Environmental Health. 


NO SUCCESSOR NAMED 


HEW has not named a successor. Goodrich 
plans to serve on a consulting basis until 
about Aug. 1. Beyond that, he said, he has 
made no definite plans. 

Through a succession of FDA commission- 
ers, Goodrich has been the agency's “institu- 
tional memory,” as one Capitol Hill aide de- 
scribed him. 

Commissioners normally deferred to him 
on intricate legal matters. He had a detailed 
knowledge of them. This helped to give him 
a frequently decisive voice in the FDA's inner 
counsels. 

His legal philosophy was expansionist. 
Thus, for example, he successfully pressed 
for broad definitions of words such as “drug” 
and “labeling” in order to enhance FDA’s 
powers. Usually the courts agreed with him. 

LOYAL ADVOCATE 

Whatever position he may have taken 
within HEW on sensitive issues, Goodrich 
was known in public as first of all his 
client's loyal advocate. 

When his client was the strongly pro- 
consumer HEW of Secretary John W. Gard- 
ner and FDA Commissioner James L. God- 
dard, Goodrich was vigorous in his repre- 
sentation of them. 

But when the Nixon administration's first 
HEW Secretary, Robert H. Finch, wanted an 
unprecedented legal clearance to relabel a 
synthetic sweetener, which had caused can- 
cer in rats for use in foods, Goodrich said it 
could be done within the law and provided 
a way to do it. 

Goodrich said he is proudest of his work 
in a case involving Panalba, an Upjohn Co. 
combination antibiotic, because it laid legal 
groundwork for developing regulations defin- 
ing adequate and well-controlled studies for 
drug testing, and for procedures to act 
against drugs found ineffective. 


DISTINGUISHED EUROPEANS CALL 
FOR RETURN TO DEMOCRACY IN 
GREECE 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the tragic aspects of 
American policy toward Greece is that 
moral, ethical, and political principles 
have been more and more ignored in the 
interest of real or fancied military con- 
siderations. 

It is ironic that our policymakers shrug 
off those principles of Periclean Athens 
which helped inspire Jefferson to write 
our Declaration of Independence. Archi- 
bald MacLeish once said: 

The citizens of Athens were not subjects 
of the state; they were men inviolable in their 
quality as men. And so, in Jefferson’s Decla- 
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ration, should the Americans be. Their Gov- 
ernment should exist to secure their inalien- 
able rights, deriving its just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 


Are the Greeks of today unworthy of 
the right of freedom of speech, of per- 
sonal liberty, of the right to choose their 
own government? Of course not. Yet the 
United States has continued to supply 
the arms and tacit approval which have 
enabled a military junta to forge the 
chains of repression on that ancient land. 
The Greek people are being denied those 
fundamental liberties which a rejuve- 
nated Greece had enjoyed in the post- 
World War II period. 

The State Department has been cast, 
or has cast itself, in the demeaning role 
of apologist for both the junta and U.S. 
policy. Tediously, it states our position in 
terms of a “dilemma,” thus insuring in- 
action. Habitually, it links even the mild- 
est words of disapproval with counter- 
balancing words of approval of the 
junta’s willingness to fulfill military 
commitments serving America’s military 
needs. It is never acknowledged, of 
course, that the same military commit- 
ments were honored by all previous 
democratically elected Greek govern- 
ments. 

The White House, the Pentagon, and 
the State Department, under both the 
Johnson and Nixon administrations, 
have failed to advance those moral and 
political considerations which in the near 
term and in the long term override mis- 
conceived military arguments for sup- 
port of the Greek status quo, that is, for 
continued dictatorship. Fortunately for 
America’s honor, the press and many 
Members of Congress have not remained 
silent. 

Thoughtful Europeans, dismayed by 
NATO indecision and American policy, 
have now joined in an European Atlantic 
Action Committee on Greece to remind 
the alliance that NATO was created for 
the defense of freedom and the rule of 
law. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I set forth for the Recorp an editorial 
from the June 3, 1971, New York Times 
discussing this important development: 

For Greek Democracy 

Distinguished citizens of nine NATO coun- 
tries have organized what they call the Euro- 
pean-Atlantic Action Committee on Greece in 
an effort to help end the military dictatorship 
and restore democracy “in the land of its 


birth.” Their initiative could not have come 
at a better time. 

The Committee's declaration will remind 
NATO foreign ministers, meeting in Lisbon, 
that the alliance was created for the defense 
of freedom and the rule of law. But on purely 
practical grounds it is also a reminder that 
Greece under the colonels is “a dangerously 
weak link in the community of democratic 
nations”—for defense of the Mediterranean 
or any other alliance purpose. 

“A strong Greece in NATO is preferable to 
a weak one,” the declaration says, noting that 
“since 1967 the Greek armed forces have been 


weakened by rifts, purges and interservice 
friction, and this emasculation will go on,” 


American officers too often ignore the effects 
of the continuing purges on the Greek forces; 
also the danger that allied support for the 
colonels may eventually turn a disillusioned 
Greek people against NATO itself. 

The Committee’s declaration should also 
help focus world attention on the junta when 
it is preparing another show trial of more 
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than a score—perhaps as many as 160— 
prominent Greeks accused of working or 
plotting against it. The defendants were ar- 
rested in raids that began last November and 
most were held without charge or access to 
lawyers until last month. 

Among the defendants is Christos Sartze- 
takis, the courageous young lawyer and mag- 
istrate whose successful prosecution of high 
police officials in the 1963 murder of a left- 
wing Member of Parliament was dramatized 
in the motion picture “Z.” Mr. Sartzetakis 
was arrested without a warrant last Christ- 
mas Eve and held without charge until early 
May. 

The Committee fails to call for specific ac- 
tions, particularly by NATO and the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, but it does sug- 
gest that the United States could “withdraw 
the moral support which the military regime 
finds indispensable and which discourages 
and demoralizes the democratic opposition 
inside Greece.” It is not too much to ask. 


THE RED SEA AND SUEZ 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, John 
Franklin Campbell, editor of Foreign 
Policy, delivered an interesting and per- 
ceptive speech on the geopolitical and 
economic situation in the Red Sea and 
Suez Canal area at a conference on the 
Indian Ocean sponsored by the Center 
for Strategic Studies at Georgetown in 
March 1971. I commend Mr. Campbell’s 


remarks to my colleagues: 
Tue Rep SEA AND SUEZ 


(By John Franklin Campbell) 

After 98 years as a major sealane of the 
world, the Red Sea has become again a back- 
water, In 1966 more than 20,000 ships made 
the 1200-mile passage between Suez and 
Bab-el-Mandeb. Today nearly all of those 
vessels and the 250-million tons of cargo 
they carried—most of it oil—travel by other 
routes. Until the Suez Canal is reopened, the 
Red Sea must remain what it has been since 
June, 1967: a minor appendage to the In- 
dian Ocean rather than a thriving passage- 
way from Europe to Asia. 

Is reopening of the Canal likely, and what 
would that mean to the politics and eco- 
nomics of the region? Apart from the Canal 
question, is East-West military competition 
intensifying along the Red Sea coastline? 
Who owns and who will exploit the “oozes” 
of precious metals recently discovered on the 
seabed floor? What is the significance of the 
southern Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb and of po- 
litical instability close to it: in Eritrea, 
Djibouti, the two Yemens? Should sober 
statesmen and company directors, thousands 
of miles to the north, ponder these questions 
in their conference rooms, sticking pins in 
maps and poring over cables from the field? 
Or should they turn their attention to other 
parts of the globe, leaving the Red Sea na- 
tions to sort things out for themselves? 

Posed in this simple fashion, the questions 
are not entirely answerable. Some provisional 
answers ought to be possible, however, once 
we have surveyed the conflicting Great Power 
interests in the region, examined the situa- 
tion of each of the nine Red Sea littoral 
states, and considered different economic and 
military factors in light of foreseeable polit- 
ical trends in the early 1970's. A good place 
to begin is with the Suez Canal question, per- 
haps the most politically difficult and eco- 
nomically misunderstood of them all. 
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1. SUEZ: WHAT ARE THE STAKES? 


As long as the Egyptians and Israelis were 
shooting at each other across the 1967 armis- 
tice line, talk of reopening the Canal made 
little sense. It is only since the U.S.-sponsored 
truce began last August that one has heard 
serious discussion about an East-West, Arab- 
Israeli “bargain” over Suez. If the present 
truce fails to hold, the possibilities for a Ca- 
nal settlement may vanish as quickly as they 
emerged. But whatever the fortunes of war, 
the subject will not be likely dropped, for it is 
the one tangible issue where converging in- 
terests seem to make diplomatic movement 
possible. 

Quasi-official news leaks, and “inspired” 
stories from Jerusalem and Cairo began in 
the fall of 1970 to suggest that the two main 
combatants could envisage some partial form 
of Israeli military pullback from the Canal 
to permit its reopening. These have been 
followed, at this writing, by President Sadat’s 
more authoritative statement of February 4. 
What has undoubtedly helped make this pos- 
sible is a little-noted and perhaps not yet 
fully recognized Soviet-American common 
interest in economic and strategic benefits 
which would flow from an open Canal. 

Since 1967 there seems to have been a 
double turnabout in the Western assessment 
of the Canal’s importance. At first it was 
feared that a closure would have serious im- 
plications for Europe's oil supplies, repeating 
the experience of 1956-57. But most of these 
fears were exploded by technology and effi- 
cient organization—in the form of “jumbo” 
supertankers sailing around the Cape of 
Good Hope, reduction in normal ship over- 
haul procedures, and a massive diversion of 
grain-carrying, ore-carrying and “moth- 
balled” vessels into the petroleum trade. 
Within one month after the closure of Suez 
the “free world” tanker fleet had augmented 
its capacity by seven per cent; by the end of 
1967, it had increased pre-June capacity by 
17 per cent, a margin that seemed to make 
the loss of the Canal route bearable.’ Ship- 
ping charges were up (by half a billion dol- 
lars a year), but in many cases could be 
passed on to the consumer. As the pattern 
stabilized in 1968 and 1969, there seemed to 
be no really important disruption of Europe’s 
trade with Asia, and the major European 
countries were able to compute their dollar 
foreign exchange losses in the tens rather 
than the hundreds of millions. Champicns 
of the supertanker began to assert that per- 
haps, after all, the Canal was being rendered 
“technologically obsolescent,” despite the 
5000 sailing miles it saved over alternate 
routes from the Persian Gulf to Western 
Europe. 

The impression grew that the West had 
little to gain from a reopened Canal; indeed, 
of all major powers, only the Russians 
(along with their Egyptian clients) were 
viewed as being damaged by its closure. 
Supplying North Vietnam from half a world 
away and beginning to expand trade and 
naval deployments in South Asia and the 
Middle East, the Soviets clearly incurred 
greater costs and logistical difficulties by 
using the long Cape route. With Moscow 
showing a Drang nach Siiden, so the argu- 
ment in Western foreign offices went, then 
perhaps the continued deadend at Suez 
might be nearly as frustrating to Mr. Brezh- 
nev as were the blocked Dardanelles to the 
Czars. Expressing this view, Hanson Bald- 
win wrote in 1970 that “Russia would prob- 
ably profit most—logistically, politically, 
economically, militarily” from a reopening 
of the Canal, for “the reopening would in- 
tensify and abet Soviet expansionism in the 
Arablan-African-Indian Ocean area.” * Con- 
ceding part of the Baldwin point, but argu- 
ing nonetheless for a Western initiative and 
interest in reopening the Canal, John C. 
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Campbell declared last fall: “The fact that 
the Soviet Union would gain the means to 
move ships easily from the Mediterranean 
into the Indian Ocean is hardly a strategic 
change of such magnitude as to outweigh 
the general benefits to many nations, not to 
mention the more important factor of a 
reduction of the fighting and stabilization 
on the most critical front.” 

Both these commentators, like most West- 
ern diplomats since 1967, made an essentially 
political argument about Suez: to reopen 
the Canal was seen as giving a benefit to the 
Soviets and Egyptians for which, in Bald- 
win’s words, “The Israeli price would be 
high.” It was presumed that the West had 
proved it could live very well without the 
shorter route to Asia. The economic effects 
of a closed Canal were only marginally bad 
for Western Europe and a few East African 
and South Asian nations. 

Recent oil supply problems begin to sug- 
gest that this is not the whole story, and 
that in any case, the time is ripe for reassess- 
ment. In the short run at least, Suez does 
matter to the West. It matters chiefly be- 
cause, despite much technical ingenuity and 
jury-rigging, Europe’s demand for petroleum 
is beginning to exceed its supply at a time of 
“tanker-shortage.”’ Western Europe consumes 
nearly 10 million barrels of oil each day, a 
figure that rose eleven per cent during 1970 
and should double by 1980. Half of that daily 
supply comes from the Persian Gulf, and 
fully two-thirds from Arab states. Libya dur- 
ing 1970 cut back production by nearly a 
million barrels a day while at the same time 
raising prices, giving Europeans a first, tenta- 
tive taste of “oil blackmail.” Syria’s sabotage 
of the Trans-Arabian Pipeline last May re- 
duced supply for a nine-month period by an- 
other half-million barrels per day. The re- 
sult, according to The New York Times, “is 
that international oil, to general surprise, 
has been transformed over the past 12 
months from a buyers’ to a sellers’ market.” + 
The sellers have quickly capitalized on their 
advantage. Algeria has threatened production 
cuts in hard bargaining with France for 
higher oil revenues. The ten-nation Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(O.P.E.C.), more unified and muscular in its 
demands than ever before, warned the West- 
ern companies during “crisis” negotiations, 
begun this January in Tehran, that European 
supplies might be “shut-off” unless substan- 
tial price hikes were accepted. New producer- 
country taxes on oil company revenues nego- 
tiated in 1970, when combined with the ad- 
ditional increases which seem in prospect for 
1971, will at a minimum amount to $10 bil- 
lion spread over five years, and at the de- 
manded maximum perhaps about $15 billion 
(a magnitude equivalent to the total replace- 
ment value of all-U.S. oil company invest- 
ment in the Middle East). 

Each of these factors—Europe's rising oil 
consumption, the tanker capacity shortage, 
the “sellers’ market’ and the pressures it 
generates—come together as the makings of 
an economic crisis with large political im- 
plications. Western Europe’s economy could 
not normally function for much more than 
sixty days without Gulf oil; contingency 
plans have never looked much further than 
this. The United States, which draws only 
three per cent of its oil requirements from 
the Middle East, does not share this de- 
pendency. America’s interest is only a deriva- 
tive one: her security interest in the eco- 
nomic strength of European allies. New oil 
discoveries and energy sources and ship- 
building seem to offer no respite for Europe 
until the mid-1970’s. The North Sea's largest 
oil field, Ekofisk off Norway, may begin to 
produce 300,000 barrels per day in 1973; 
Alaska’s Nortn Cape is projected to add one 
million barrels per day around 1975. But 
meanwhile, demand in the non-Communist 
wcerld will be growing at an annual rate of 
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3 million barrels per day (the equivalent, in 
supply terms, of “a new Libya every year"), 
with the available tanker fleet stretched to 
endurance—and beyond. 

Here, then lies the new significance of the 
Suez Canal to the West. For it is the long 
closure of Suez that, combined with a steeply 
rising consumption curve, has strained West- 
ern tanker capacity to the breaking point, 
producing a sellers’ market and all of the 
growing economic costs and political pres- 
sures this implies. Despite the technology of 
the supertanker, it is estimated that 80 per 
cent of the volume of Europe’s Gulf oil sup- 
plies could be more efficiently re-routed 
through Suez tomorrow if the Canal were to 
reopen that soon, leaving only one-fifth of 
the product to come around the Cape. Just 
as important, a reopening of Suez would, al- 
most overnight, replace today’s tanker short- 
age with a tanker surplus, having the effect 
of reducing shipping charges and giving oil 
consumers a much stronger position from 
which to bargain with oil producers. 

Oil economists illustrate the problem math- 
ematically by means of an imaginary unit 
of measure called the “T-2". Each T-2 is 
defined as the equivalent of a vessel with 
a capacity of 16,600 tons dead weight and 
a speed of 14.5 knots, operating 345 days 
per year. According to a recent U.S. Gov- 
ernment report by the Cabinet Task Force 
on Oil Import Control, the Free World oil 
trade in 1969 involved 6,991 T-2 equivalents. 
The figure is projected to increase to 7,544 by 
1975 and 9,957 in 1980." Western consumption 
of petroleum had come dangerously close at 
the end of 1970 to exceeding all available 
T-2 equivalents. The only way to create 
“new” T-2's is to build more and bigger and 
faster ships, to over-utilize existing vessels 
by reducing safety factors and increasing 
loads or foregoing normal overhaul and lay- 
up time, to re-configure other (and older) 
ships, taking them out of mothballs and/or 
drafting them out of the grain and ore trade, 
or to reduce the distances they must travel. 
Almost all of these expedients have been 
used since 1967, to the point that there is 
simply no reserve capacity left. Reopening 
the Suez Canal would have the immediate 
effect of creating about 600 new T-1 equiva- 
lents—and about 1000 within a year’s time; 
in other words, it would make free world 
oil supply more efficient by ten to fifteen 
per cent, a vital margin that would convert 
today’s tense sellers’ market to a consumer's 
market, pushing supply comfortably above 
demand. 

It begins to be clear that the West has its 
own substantial short-term economic inter- 
est in opening the Canal, one which may be 
congruent with the presumed political inter- 
est of all sides in a move toward Arab-Israeli 
peace (“Something Less Than Peace in Re- 
turn for Something Less than Total With- 
drawal” as one Israeli commentator recent- 
ly put it). This European-American inter- 
est may be fully as substantial as Moscow's 
interest in shortening its line of communica- 
tion to the Indian Ocean. In any case, the 
possible elements of a common-interest bar- 
gain are starting to emerge: Good Politics for 
the Russians and Egyptians and Israelis may 
mesh with Good Economics for the West. 

II. THE RED SEA NATIONS: WHAT THEY 
HAVE IN COMMON 

While these Great Power interests focus 
on the Red Sea’s Far North, developments 
of lesser global importance but of some local 
significance seem to be occurring near its 
Far South. Before traveling southward, how- 
ever, a few general comments should be 
made about the geography, demography and 
history of the region. It may, for these pur- 
poses, be arbitrary to group together in a 
single category of “Red Sea nations” such 
diverse and even hostile entities as Israel, 
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Saudi Arabia, Ethiopla and Sudan. Yet this 
grouping seems more defensible than any 
artificial division between “African” and 
“Asian” countries, and more inclusive than 
a distinction between “Arab” and “non- 
Arab” Middle Eastern states (which would 
pit Israel and Ethiopia against all the others, 
a misleading juxtaposition). The Red Sea is, 
after all, just a large, water-filled Rift Val- 
ley, which pulled two continents apart only 
at a very late stage of geological formation. 
It is a closed world, 245 miles across from 
African to Asian coast at its widest point, an 
area whose peoples have comingled through 
timeless centuries of war, migration, com- 
merce, and religious enthusiasm. But for the 
Suez passage it is more nearly like a Big 
Adriatic than a Little Mediterranean: Inter- 
national lawyers when searching for useful 
precedents, are most apt to compare it to 
the Persian Gulf or North Sea. 

To its nine littoral states, the Red Sea 
remains important, Canal or no Canal, for 
four of them have no other access to the 
sea. While Suez stagnates, ports such as 
Eilat, Aqaba, Jidda, Hodeida, Port Sudan, 
Massawa and Assab are major—and in some 
cases the only—trade and naval outlets for 
Israel, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Sudan 
and Ethiopia. Their world shipping must 
pass through the 20-mile wide Strait of Bab- 
El-Mandeb at the southern extremity of the 
Red Sea, a passageway narrow enough to be 
dominated by any two states making 12-mile 
territorial claims along its opposite African 
and Arabian sides, Perim Island, now a part 
of the People’s Republic of Southern Yemen, 
sits astride the Strait, standing about 16 
miles away from the coast of French Djibouti 
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and 2 miles from its home coast. If the 500- 
mile long Eritrean coastline of Ethiopia and 
France’s Somali enclave should fall into Arab 
hands, the Red Sea would become entirely 
an “Arab Lake.” There is no prospect of either 
of these contingencies happening, but they 
are a factor in the thinking of all govern- 
ments in the region, and one provocative of 
conflict if the Arab-Israeli war and the So- 
viet-American competition associated with 
it spreads southward. 

By world standards, the Red Sea nations 
are underpopulated. Their 86 million people 
occupy an area about as large as the conti- 
nental United States—6 per cent of the land 
mass of the globe lived on by only 2.5 per 
cent of its total population. In economics 
and politics and history they are not a study 
in contrasts. What are perhaps most notable 
are the similarities among the Red Sea peo- 
ples—how much they seem to share in com- 
mon. They are (Israel excluded) spectacu- 
larly poor. Yet each of them has known bet- 
ter days, and is plausibly able to imagine a 
distant past of grandeur and prosperity, a 
time a few hundred as well as a few thousand 
years ago when the local level of civilization 
and technology contrasted favorably with 
European development. Today, no more than 
20 per cent of these 86 million people can 
read and write their own languages. (See 
Table I) In every country it is a small, liter- 
ate elite, a mixture of military officers and 
civilian administrators, and, in some cases, 
monarchs and their courtiers, who hold the 
reins of government. But the common lan- 
guage of Arabic is spoken along both sides 
of the 2500 miles of coast. 


TABLE I.—THE RED SEA NATIONS, 1970 
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Source: Background Notes (Department of State, Washington) and U.N. Statistical Yearbook, 1969 (New York 1970, p. 57). 


Living standards along the Red Sea are 
among the world’s lowest. Excluding Israel, 
oil-rich Saudi Arabia and colonial Djibouti 
(which together account for a mere 8 per 
cent of the region’s population), per capita 
annual income varies from a high of $250 
(Jordan) to a low of $64 (Ethiopia). Ranged 
between are the U.A.R. ($170), Yemen 
($120), Sudan ($108) and Southern Yemen 
($106). The economic statistics have only a 
relative significance, for the manner of life 
of the citizens of these countries is over- 
whelmingly agricultural and pastoral. The 
littoral peoples are “poor” chiefly in the sense 
that they are “rural” and non-industrial, 
that they raise and consume their own food- 
stuffs on an economy of subsistence and 
barter. Yet, as trade figures show, each na- 
tion also has the beginnings of a “modern” 
economic sector, requiring imports for de- 
velopment and consumption which in every 
case (with the notable exception of Saudi 
Arabia) has produced substantial balance- 
of-payments deficits during most of the past 
decade. 

Along with their common rural and pas- 
toral heritage, the Red Sea lands share a 
warrior tradition and a history of intermit- 
tent religious warfare going back at least 
thirteen centuries to the rise of Islam. Chris- 
tians and Moslems and Jews have fought up 


and down both coasts, and each religion has 
in the course of past history achieved at least 
a temporary dominance around the areas 
which are now the main seaports of the re- 
gion. Ethiopia and Yemen during the Euro- 
pean middle ages had rulers who converted 
to each of the three faiths, the conversion 
generally precipitating internal civil war 
among followers of other religions. Coptic 
Christianity—the first of the modern world 
religions to spread up and down the Red 
Sea coast, was dominant by the fifth century 
A.D., followed by Islam, which by the tenth 
century controlled all but the Ethiopian 
coast, leaving pockets of Judaism which have 
continued to exist in Yemen and Ethiopia 
down to the mid-twentieth century, along 
with that 7 per cent of the Egyptian popula- 
tion who still profess the Coptic faith. Ethio- 
pia, where monophysite Christianity has for 
1500 years been the official faith, has at least 
9 million Moslems as well, and a coastal 
population in Eritrea that is Christian and 
Moslem in nearly equal proportion. Along 
much if not all of the coast, religion shapes 
politics in a pattern reminiscent of Northern 
Ireland today and the rest of western Europe 
400 years ago. 

At the northern end of the Red Sea, nearly 
two centuries of heavy exposure to Western 
nationalism and colonialism have hardly be- 
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Foreign trade is another important factor 
and index of this. A glance at export and 
import figures may suggest how the closure 
of Suez has affected trade development. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


trends are provocative of much social and 
political unrest, no doubt at an accelerating 
rate; but progress has begun that is bound 
to continue and to quicken in the 1970's. 
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gun to “secularize” policies. But to the mass 
of the littoral peoples it is still religious 
tradition—the history of continual “battles 


for the faith”—that defines and precedes na- 
tional identity. Allah is alive and well in 
Jidda—and, for that matter, in Massawa and 
Hodeida and Port Sudan, as well. Ecumenism 
awaits literacy and economic development. 

Militant and military traditions in the 
region have been, for the most part, land- 
based, and south of Egypt, even the most 
littoral-minded of the Red Sea nations lacks 
a navy worth the name. Fisheries are less 
well-developed than agriculture, and the 
coastal areas are much more sparsely popu- 
lated than the interior. Yet each Red Sea 
nation has a substantial army and a rea- 
sonably modern air force, for each lives 
among hostile neighbors and senses violence 
and the ever-present chance of internal re- 
volt just beneath the surface of its domestic 
life. A decade of oil exploration along the 
coasts has produced no major finds except 
in the UAR’s Gulf of Suez. Most govern- 
ments in the region, with an envious eye 
on Libya and the Persian Gulf states, look to 
the discovery of oil as a hoped-for “magic” 
solution to the problems of their poverty, 
but do so with increasingly intense frustra- 
tion. Short of a major windfall in minerals, 
thelr common economic development de- 
pends primarily upon better systems for 
catching and using water for agricultural 
irrigation and power. 

III. THE GEO-ECONOMICS OF THE RED SEA 

It will come as no surprise, then, that eco- 
nomic development is the one main shared 
aspiration of the Red Sea peoples. Except for 
Saudi Arabia, able to finance the beginnings 
of modernization out of an oil revenue wind- 
fall now running $1.3 billion annually, the 
other states must look to improved farm- 
ing, new industries, trade, and a stimulating 
margin of foreign aid and investment. In 
rough magnitude, some $5 billion of foreign 
government capital flowed into the Red Sea 
nations during the 1960's, about half of it 
going to the UAR, one-third of it to Jordan 
and Israel, and one-sixth to the remaining 
states. The most recent UN breakdown of the 
aid, current only up to 1968, is as follows: 


TABLE 2.—ECONOMIC AID TO THE RED SEA NATIONS 
[tn millions of dollars} 


Capital 
commitments 
from 
Communist 
States, 1954-68 


Official flow 
from Western 
nations and 
on World Bank, 
Recipient 1961-68 


United Arab Republic. 
Sudan 

Ethiopia... 

FTAI (Djibouti). 
Israel 


1 Nil, 
2 Not known. 


Source: U.N. Statistical Yearbooks, 1969 and 1966. 


Despite the ravages of war and internal 
revolt, and the heavily political motive be- 
hind much of this aid, it has wrought sig- 
nificant changes in each of the societies 
aided. This can be seen with reference to 
almost any development yardstick: miles of 
roadway, numbers of doctors and of pupils 
in secondary schools, industrial production, 
kilowatts of electrical power. The UAR now 
has the beginnings of an industrial base, Su- 
dan and Southern Yemen have more engi- 
neers and agronomists (but a lower per 
capita income than a decade ago), Ethiopia 
and Saudi Arabia have steadily rising in- 
comes and a break with age-old traditions of 
economic stagnation. All of these economic 


TABLE 3.—FOREIGN TRADE OF THE RED SEA NATIONS 
[In millions of U.S. dollars] 


1966 


1967 


imports 


“Exports 


Imports 


Imports Exports 


566. 0 
214. 
101. 
2. 
517. 
32. 
1, 700. 


6. 
35. 


1 Not available. 


Source: UN Statistical Yearbook, 1969, p. 374ff. For Djibouti: Statesmen's Yearbook, 1969-70; cf, also Balance of Payments Year- 


book, Vol. 22 (1965-69) IMF, Washington, 


What can be extrapolated from these data 
is that, in its short-term effect, the closure 
of Suez cut off most of the littoral nations 
from efficient access to traditional markets 
and suppliers in Europe. The result has not 
proved to be as much of an economic disaster 
as was first feared in June, 1967, but it has 
contributed to large trade deficits and, more 
than that, to an arbitrary cutback in imports 
required for development. It has cost more 
to haul Sudanese cotton and Ethiopian cof- 
fee around the Cape, while new agricultural 
exports just getting underway in 1966-67, 
perishable cash crops such as citrus fruit, 
have been inhibited. Partly taking up the 
slack, there has been more coastal trade— 
between Saudi Arabia and Ethiopia, for ex- 
ample—and Sudan has made a $54 million 
trade deal with the UAR. Later figures for 
1969 and 1970, while incomplete in some 
cases, show some improvement (Ethiopia's 
bumper coffee crop may push her 1970 ex- 
ports up to a record $150 million). Still, 
imports from the industrialized North, so 
important an aid and index to growth, have 
suffered. And political uncertainties have 
kept new foreign investment down to a 
trickle. 

A further economic intangible is the ques- 
tion of who owns the precious metal de- 
posits recently discovered on the Red Sea 
floor. International research vessels, in the 
course of eight expeditions during 1963-67, 
discovered three “deeps” close to the mid- 
point of the Red Sea containing important 
sedimentary deposits of copper, zinc, silver, 
gold and other metals. Prompting the in- 
vestigations was what seemed at first a geo- 
logical curiosity: earlier oceanographic sam- 
plings had detected abnormally high temper- 
atures and heavy brines some 2,000 meters 
beneath the surface. Only one of these three 
“hot spots” has thus far been systematically 
surveyed, but the top ten meters of its sedi- 
ment has an estimated commercial value of 
$2.5 billion, and further deposits may extend 
another 20 to 100 meters below the surface.* 

These discoveries pose dilemmas for inter- 
national law and mining technology. The 
metal “oozes” seem to be located slightly 
west of a hypothetical median line between 
Saudi Arabia and Sudan, but clearly outside 
the territorial sea of both states. At the 
closest points, they are about 60 miles from 
the Sudanese coast, but it is not certain that 
they appertain to its continental “shelf” 
(traditionally defined to extend to a depth 
of no more than 200 meters). Metallurgists 
at present do not possess the technology to 
exploit the discoveries, although the engi- 
neering problems involved are thought capa- 
ble of solution: the Red Sea “oozes” might 
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be sucked up through pipes by a method 
much simpler than offshore oil drilling. Still, 
more research is needed to determine the 
economic profitability of such an operation, 
and the possibility of other, richer deposits 
elsewhere in the central trough of the Sea. 

One mining company has applied to Sudan 
for exploitation rights; another to the 
United Nations; and still another has in- 
corporated in Lichtenstein on the theory that 
no country owns these deep-water areas. 
Lawyers seek possible precedents in the Per- 
sian Gulf, the North Sea, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, yet given the fluid state of interna- 
tional sea law, no hard conclusions can yet 
be drawn. The precedents and prospects are 
as follows. 

President Truman, by Proclamation on 
September 28, 1945, declared “the natural 
resources of the subsoil and sea bed of the 
continental shelf beneath the high seas but 
contiguous to the coasts of the United States 
as appertaining to the United States, subject 
to its jurisdiction and control.” He added 
that this shelf “extends in some areas 150 
miles or more off the coast of our country.” 
The proclamation was accepted without 
challenge, with the result that some 10,000 
oil rigs today crowd offshore Texas and Lou- 
isiana as far as 60 miles out, and “fairways” 
established by the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers regulate international shipping as far 
as 120 miles beyond the coasts. A UN Con- 
vention negotiated in 1958 and entering into 
force six years later (but without accession 
of the Red Sea nations, or, indeed, the Per- 
sian Gulf states) extended the Truman 
proclamation further by defining “continen- 
tal shelf” very broadly as “areas adjacent to 
the coast but outside the area of the territo- 
riai sea, to a depth of 200 meters, or, beyond 
that limit, to where the depth of the super- 
jacent waters admits of the exploitation of 
the natural resources of said areas.” 

The Convention added, “The coastal 
States exercise over the continental shelf 
sovereign rights for the purpose of exploring 
it and exploiting its natural resources,” and 
that “Where the same continental shelf is 

jacent to the territories of two or more 
States whose coasts are opposite each other, 
the boundary of the continental shelf ap- 
pertaining to such states shall be determined 
by agreement between them. In the absence 
of such agreement, and unless another boun- 
dary line is justified by special circumstances, 
the boundary is the median line,” a point 
equidistant from the two shores. 

The Persian Gulf, and almost all of the 
North Sea, has a maximum depth of no more 
than 200 meters, and in these two cases the 
littoral states have drawn median lines to 
regulate oil exploration. But the central 
trough of the Red Sea, which geologists de- 
fine as an “inner shelf,” is from 1,000 to 2,600 
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meters deep, clearly not a “continental shelf” 
by the traditional pre-1958 definition. A logi- 
cal extension of the 1958 Convention might 
lead to a worldwide partition of the oceans, 
a kind of international “closed seas” policy. 
Yet last summer the U.S. proposed and 
strongly supported a resolution adopted 
by the UN General Assembly declaring 
oceanic resources of the common heritage of 
mankind,” to be administered by new rules 
to be established by a UN conference in 
1973. Washington looks to the new Sea Law 
Conference to return to the strict 200-meter 
limit in defining continental shelf rights, to 
establish an international seabed authority, 
and to live coastal states the right to ad- 
minister a yet-to-be defined “intermediate 
zone,” handing over 50 per cent of all mineral 
and other royalties to the international au- 
thority for use as development aid. Mean- 
while, most of the Red Sea states have pend- 
ing applications from U.S. and European min- 
ing companies, and Sudan and Saudi Arabia 
have commenced negotiations concerning 
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the median line between their two coasts. 
For the time being, American oceanogra- 
phers conclude, “there is the distinct pos- 
sibility that lawyers will profit more from the 
Red Sea deposits than will scientists or the 
metal industry.” ® 


IV. THE MILITARY BALANCE 


In terms of East-West politics, the nine 
littoral states include four regimes that 
could be called eastward-leaning and five 
governments generally friendly to the West, 
but such decriptions have only an artificial 
meaning, overshadowed as they are by the 
Arab-Israeli struggle and other ancient en- 
mities little-determined by Great Power poli- 
tics. Of the nine nations, only Christian 
Ethiopia has maintained official neutrality 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict, keeping diplo- 
matic and trade relations with both sides. 
At the time of the June war, Ethiopia was 
also the only littoral state whose seaports 
were kept open to US naval vessels. 

The numerical balance of forces can most 
easily be described in tabular form: 


TABLE 4.—ARMS ALONG THE RED SEA, 1970-71 


Air Forces 


strengt 


army Number of Number of 
aircraft personnel 


Navy 


Number of 
vessels 
(mostly patrol 
craft under 
100 tons) 


Number of 


Most modern aircraft personne 


piee Arab Republic... 
d 


250, 000 415 
26, 500 32 
FIAT COjiboutiy (French F ) 43,600 
FT. i i) (French Forces). NI , 
loa pig paren ee Ree 1275, 000 


Southern Yemen.. 


MIG-21's 

See | RE aN tas 
000 F-5A's, Canberras. 

A-ID Skyraiders 


MIG-17's, IL-28's. 
MIG-17’s. 


Statesmen's Year Book, 1969-70. 
2 Estimate. 
3 Unknown. 
s Negligible, if any. 


For additional comparison, it will be use- 
ful to add that Somalia has a 10,000-man 
army, an 18-plane air force with 1,750 per- 
sonnel and a few MIG-17s, and a 6-vessel 
navy with 250 personnel. 

The main outside powers with military in- 
terests in the region, other than France at 
Djibouti, are the USSR and US. Each, ‘in 
different countries and in different ways, has 
been moving for at least the past 15 years to 
fill partially a vacuum left when Britain's 
Red Sea sphere of influence began to erode 
two decades ago. The main Soviet military 
presence is in the North, where eight to ten 
thousand advisers, missilemen and pilots as- 
sist the UAR. The US, for its part, has an 
“official presence” (including dependents) of 
4600 in Ethiopia to the South, but only about 
2000 of these are US military personnel. 
There are, in addition, a US military mission 
in Saudi Arabia, and small Soviet missions 
in the two Yemens and Sudan. No foreign 
naval bases have existed in the region since 
the British left Egypt in 1954 (Djibouti, a 
French base, actually faces the Gulf of Aden, 
outside the Red Sea). The Truman and 
Eisenhower Administrations, in 1951-54, 
briefly considered establishing a US naval 
base at the main Eritrean port of Massawa, 
before scotching the idea for budgetary rea- 
sons. But the area is visited periodically by 
the three destroyers of a Bahrein-based US 
Middle East Command (COMIDEASTFOR), 
which use bunkering facilities at Ethiopian 
and Saudi Arabian ports as well as at 
Djibouti. Visiting Russian vessels are wel- 
come at Egyptian and Sudanese ports, as well 
as in the two Yemens. 


As to military aid figures, there is so much 
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mendacity and incompleteness in the avail- 
able published estimates of most govern- 
ments, that a table seeming to give pre- 
cise data would be less than honest. One 
careful study, embracing not just the Red 
Sea area but the entire Middle East as far 
north as Iran and Turkey, concludes that 
the US and USSR each contributed on the 
order of $5.5 billion in military assistance to 
the countries of this area in the twelve years 
1955-67. The US effort was said to be much 
more widely dispersed than the Soviet, but 
both nations were believed to have concen- 
trated 48 per cent of their overall military 
assistance funds in the Mideast.” Since 1967, 
the Soviets may have contributed as much 
aS $2 billion to rebuilding the shattered 
armed forces of the UAR, and perhaps an- 
other $100 million to new programs in the 
two Yemiens and Sudan. The US has sold 
Phantoms to Israel, and its military aid to 
Ethiopia, running about $12 million annu- 
ally, had totalled $159 million through the 
end of 1970, the largest American program of 
its kind in Africa." Put simply, four of the 
States we are considering look to the East 
for their arms: the UAR, Sudan, Yemen, and 
Southern Yemen the other five littoral na- 
tions are supplied by the West. 

Moderately staffed and equipped though 
the armed forces of the region may be (see 
Table 4), without Great Power assistance the 
Red Sea military establishments would be 
considerably smaller and less well-equipped. 
In manpower alone, they have increased 
roughly four times over the past two decades. 
In 1968, Israel and the nations immediately 
surrounding it could mobilize no more than 
180,000 men for their first war, while in 1967 
the same states disposed of about 1,000,000 
men under arms. 
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The significance of examining the present 
force levels along the Red Sea lies precisely 
in the fact that they seem to be approxi- 
mately “in balance.” While the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and the Great Power interests it 
invokes loom over everything else, it ap- 
pears that no single state or combination of 
states has the capacity easily to overwhelm 
any of the others. None has an offensive naval 
capability, nor any sort of organized coastal 
defense. The armies and air forces of the 
likely and even of the most unlikely enemies 
appear to stalemate one another. Except for 
the Arab-Israeli war, where the lines are 
clearly drawn, none of the countries has 
either “natural allies” nor “natural enemies” 
among its neighbors. The three military re- 
gimes (Sudan, Yemen, Southern Yemen) 
have no more in common than the three 
monarchies (Ethiopia, Jordan, Saudi Arabia) 
and the two middle-class, civilian govern- 
ments (UAR, Israel). No “Red Sea Pact” sug- 
gests itself. As regimes have come and gone 
and border disputes have heated and cooled 
periodically over the past two decades, rela- 
tionships between the UAR and Sudan, Sudan 
and Ethiopia, Yemen and Saudi Arabia and 
Southern Yemen, for example, haye remained 
in up and down flux. South of the Suez battle 
zone, it is internal revolt rather than exter- 
nal aggression that is the serious military 
consideration, 

In the 1960's, such revolt has occurred in 
Jordan, Yemen, Southern Yemen, Ethiopia, 
and Djibouti, while relatively bloodless mili- 
tary coups have occurred in adjacent 
Somalia and Sudan. External aid and en- 
couragement was a factor in each of the five 
cases, but governments were overturned in 
only two of them, and only in Yemen, at 
great and questionable cost, was there overt 
and massive foreign intervention and Great 
Power involvement. In nearly every case it 
seems to be the local balance of forces, not 
outside aid, which decides the issue. Civil 
wars and revolutions have a way of being 
decided that bears some relation to the num- 
bers of people involved on both sides, and 
the strength of their arms—and convictions. 
Instability continues along both coasts at 
the southern end of the Red Sea, but it is 
probably just as unrealistic to expect the 
Great Powers to lock horns over these mar- 
ginal confiicts—or for large-scale, conven- 
tional fighting across frontiers to erupt—as it 
would be to expect the Black Christian vs. 
Arab Moslem civil war in southern Sudan to 
provoke a major international crisis. None- 
theless, several of these points of continuing 
conflict require closer attention, before draw- 
ing a tentative political balance sheet for the 
1970's. 

. V. POINTS OF CONFLICT 

Any survey of Red Sea politics would take 
note of two continuing problems: a guer- 
rilla war being waged by Moslem dissidents 
in Ethiopia’s coastal province, Eritrea, and 
the question of whether and when France 
will leave Djibouti, a departure which might 
lead to war between Ethiopia and Somalia. 
Another item on the list would be the fu- 
ture of America’s largest remaining military 
facility in Africa—Kagnew Station in Eritrea. 
More intangible questions, beyond the scope 
of this essay, would include speculations 
about the Arabian peninsula: How are the 
Russians and Chinese getting on with the 
Southern Yemenis? Is northern Yemen's 
civil war finally over? How firmly is King 
Faisal on the throne—might he be displaced 
in the future by a “Libyan coup?” Finally, a 
group of derivative questions would emerge 
and require some partial answer: Should the 
U.S.—and the West—pay much attention to 
whatever the Soviets may be doing in the 
two Yemens? Should the Great Powers ex- 
tend their competition to the point of seek- 
ing Red Sea bases? If Suez one day reopens, 
is there a danger that any one state or group 
of states in the south might control or block 
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the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb? Let us take 
these questions one by one. 


A. Eritrea: Still in transition 


Eleven years ago, G-K.N. Travaskis wrote 
the book, Eritrea: A Colony in Transition. It 
is a book that stands up well over the years, 
for it ends with a prophecy which has begun 
to come true: 

“With British authority withdrawn from 
the Sudan, with British influence removed 
from Egypt, and with an independent So- 
malia already in sight, Ethiopia is becoming 
encompassed by ambitious, vigorous, and 
free Moslem states. In such circumstances 
Moslem discontent in Eritrea would be singu- 
larly dangerous . . . entailing the threat of 
active subversion and encouragement to 
revolt... 

“It is for Ethiopia to make her choice. The 
temptation to subject Eritrea firmly under 
her own control will always be great. Should 
she try to do so, she will risk Eritrean discon- 
tent and eventual revolt, which, with for- 
eign sympathy and support might disrupt 
both Eritrea and Ethiopia herself.” * 

Little more than a year after these lines 
were written, scattered acts of anti-Govern- 
ment violence by Moslems began to occur in 
Western Eritrea, and an expatriate “Eritrean 
Liberation Front” (ELF) was formed. A year 
after that, in November, 1962, Eritrea was an- 
nexed into the Ethiopian Empire, ending a 
ten-year experiment in Federation, Today, 
nearly a decade later, the United States has 
just suffered its first casualty in the con- 
tinuing Eritrean civil war. The Pentagon an- 
nounced on January 21, 1971 that Specialist 
Ricardo Echeandia, a U.S. military courier, 
had been shot and killed while driving on the 
main road from Asmara to Massawa. On 
February 3, it was announced that the Army 
Chief of Staff, General Westmoreland, had 
arrived for a tour of the U.S. communications 
base at Asmara, while en route to Far East.” 

It would be entirely too tempting—and 
dramatic—to read into this selective sequence 
of events the beginning of another “little 
Vietnam.” But that is manifestly not the 
case here. For the U.S. is not involved, and 
presumably has no good reason to want to 
become inyolved in an internal Ethiopian 
quarrel, however many Soviet AK-47 auto- 
matic weapons the Eritrean/Moslem guer- 
rillas may receive from friendly Arab states 
and however loudly Radio Damascus may de- 
claim on their behalf. The ELF has hijacked 
some Ethiopian airplanes, tied down a full 
division of Ethiopian troops, blown up 
bridges and sabotaged railways in the mari- 
time province. But the population of Eritrea 
(about 1.6 million in all) is split 50-50 be- 
tween Christians and Moslems, and however 
unhappy Christian Eritreans may be with 
their co-religionist ethnic Abyssinian cousins 
to the south, the ELF goal of an independent, 
“Arab” Eritrea can speed few heartbeats 
among them. Given Ethiopia's armed 
strength and its vital national interest in 
access to the sea, it is hard to imagine the 
ancient Empire—whether led by Haile 
Selassie or any conceivable successor re- 
gime—being unable to hold on to Eritrea. 

Two thousand guerrillas, even with the 
sympathy of parts of the local population 
and with covert sanctuary and weapons and 
training from “fraternal Arab states” just 
cannot pull it off; they've been trying for 
at least eight years now. What they can do 
is embarrass the Ethiopian Emperor, pro- 
voke harsh military measures against the 
local population that sows seeds for greater 
antigovernment feeling, cause the Addis 
Ababa government to cozy up to Israel, 
which can offer “counter-insurgency” train- 
ing (thus provoking an even greater back- 
lash of Arab support for the rebels), and 
hope that time, in a very long view of the 
future, is on their side. From the Ethiopian 
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standpoint the best solution would seem to 
be a political one: a return of local au- 
tonomy to something very like the status 
Eritrea enjoyed before 1962. For the time 
being, however, Addis Ababa is not traveling 
that road. It resents the “disloyalty” of its 
Eritrean subjects, refuses to “give in to pres- 
sure,” and hopes by hortatory appeals to 
discourage “foreign interests” from continu- 
ing to provoke rebellion and aid “bandits” 
in Eritrea. 

If the US wants to avoid being caught in 
the middie in an endless and, apparently, 
expanding civil war, there are several con- 
clusions to be drawn. Most of them concern 
the US Army and Navy communications fa- 
cility at Asmara, Eritrea’s capital, located 
7500 feet above and 50 miles distant from 
the Red Sea. 1800 US military personnel and 
1400 wives and children live at or near this 
installation. They are in Ethiopia by virtue 
of a 25-year bilateral agreement signed in 
1953, which is due to expire in 1978. The 
Asmara base was first shared in 1942 by ac- 
cord with the British; like US military aid 
to the Ethiopian armed forces, it essentially 
represents an operation “passed on” from 
London to Washington in the aftermath of 
World War II. 

As Senate questioners put it during the 
Symington Subcommittee hearing on Ethio- 
pia in June, 1970, the Asmara facility was 
“nice to have” twenty years ago but is not 
“essential” today, especially when weighed 
against the costs of staying on in the midst 
of a shooting civil war in which the United 
States is a neutral. Advancing technology 
in any case is making many of the functions 
of such a ground station obsolescent, and 
substantial reductions of personnel could 
begin to occur now, well before the 1978 
terminal date. At the same time, some of the 
tasks of the Asmara facility will presumably 
be replaced by the new US-UK communica- 
tions base being constructed in the British 
Indian Ocean Territory. 

Envisaging just this possibility, Hanson 
Baldwin remarks in Strategy for Tomorrow 
(with specific reference to the Asmara sta- 
tion): “It is noteworthy that the United 
States has no bases as such in Africa, nor 
does it now have the vital interests that 
necessitate bases. Its interests, except for 
continued access to raw materials, are essen- 
tially contingency ones—staging fields, over- 
flight rights and naval refueling facilities 
and maritime patrol bases in time of war. 
Such facilities would be convenient but not 
vital; hence no high price—political, eco- 
nomic or military—need be paid to assure 
them.* 

A political decision is evidently needed 
within the U.S. government, but the Asmara 
facility has up to now been treated as a 
“purely technical matter” for military de- 
termination. Witnesses this exchange at last 
June’s Senate hearings: 1° 

Mr. PauL (Counsel to the Subcommittee). 
How does the State Department go about 
satisfying itself independently of the need 
for this facility? 

Mr. Newson (Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs). Well, I think the State 
Department, of necessity, must be prepared 
to take on faith the assessment of DOD (De- 
partment of Defense), the agency that is 
most directly involved technically in the 
operation of this station. 

If the State Department continues to “take 
on faith” a technical military rationale for 
maintaining a large land base in Eritrea, the 
result could well be more American casual- 
ties and greater political embarrassment. 


B. How are things in Djibouti? 

The French Territory of the Afars and 
Issas, called until 1967 “French Somaliland,” 
receives little attention from the world press, 
and probably deserves even less. For it is a 
placid place with a small population; placid 
except for one fleeting moment in August, 
1966, when President De Gaulle paid a visit 
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that was marred by anti-French, pro-Somali 
riots. It owes its complicated change of name 
to that unfortunate visit, for several thou- 
sand Somalis (Issas) without identity papers 
or work permits were deported back to So- 
malia in the wake of the riots, and a refer- 
endum was arranged in which the Afars 
(ethnically members of the Danakil tribe, 
most of whom reside in Ethiopia) would have 
a majority. The result: on March 19, 1967, 
sixty per cent of the electorate voted for 
continued association with France, rather 
than independence. 

That same year, the population of the New 
Hampshire-sized enclave was estimated at 
about 120,000, more than half of it residents 
in the port city of Djibouti. Somali Issas were 
estimated to outnumber Ethiopian Afars by 
58,000 to 42,000, the balance of the populace 
consisting of 10,000 Europeans (mostly 
French military personnel and their families) 
and 8,000 unspecified “Arabs.” 1968 saw an 
assassination attempt on the President of 
the Council of Government, Ali Aref, and the 
replacement of many Issa with Afar em- 
ployees in the civil administration and port. 
Since then, Djibouti, with its 4500-man 
French military and naval presence (includ- 
ing 1000 Legonnaires) seem to have settled 
down. It is a wasting colonial asset for the 
metropole to maintain, but it has not yet 
become a ‘French Aden.” 

The economic significance of Djibouti is 
that it has long been Ethiopia’s chicf port. A 
sixty-year-old Franco-Ethiopian railway be- 
tween Djibouti and Addis Ababa, owned 
jointly by the French and Ethiopian gov- 
ernments, is the only rail connection from 
the sea to Ethiopian governments, is the 
only rail connection from the sea to Ethio- 
pia’s capital and interior, Eritrea's two ports, 
Massawa and Assab, connect with the rest of 
the Empire only by highway truck-transport 
(except for the short 117 km. railway from 
Massawa to Asmara). Until quite recently, 
they were ports of transit for only about one- 
fifth of Ethiopia's foreign commerce, while 
Djibouti handled 80 per cent of the trade. 
Since the closure of Suez and its own in- 
ternal troubles in 1966-68, Djibouti’s posi- 
tion as seaport and railhead has declined 
somewhat, though it still handled more than 
half of Ethiopia’s trade. In 1967, for the first 
time since World War II, the Franco-Ethio- 
pian railway ran a deficit, but by 1970 it was 
beginning to prosper again, partly due to 
Eritrean uncertainties. 

How long France remains along the Red 
Sea and Gulf of Aden presumably depends 
upon a calculation in Paris of the budgetary 
cost, but even more upon what violent pres- 
sure (or lack thereof) is exerted on her to 
leave, and what kind of Somali-Ethiopian 
agreement on use of the port and railhead 
could be secured before her departure. It has 
been the casual supposition of Western diplo- 
mats that the French would leave “before 
1975," but this is only a guess, for it is 
not yet supported by any announcement from 
Paris. Benign neglect seems to be the policy 
of the day, and it may not be such a bad 
policy. 

The alternatives following French with- 
drawal are: (1) an independent Afar-Issa 
Land; (2) annexation by Somalia or (3) 
Ethiopia; or (4) joint Ethiopian-Somali ad- 
ministration of the enclave, possibly with 
UN assistance. The balance of military forces, 
combined with Addis Ababa’s interests in the 
railway and port, put Ethiopia in the strong- 
est position, though Somalia may still hold 
a small popular edge on the basis of Issa 
versus Afar self-determination. This leaves 
the decision, again, with Paris. France is 
apparently biding her time and watching for 
political developments which could ease the 
eventual departure. Only a resurgence of 
dormant Somali nationalist sentiment—and 
violence—could hasten events. Barring that, 
an unlikely replay of Britain’s Aden experi- 
ence of 1967-69, France will probably work 
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for some form of joint Ethio-Somali agree- 
ment later in the 1970's, sanctified by the 
inevitable referendum. A precipitate pull out 
would mean war between the two neighbors, 
with the military cards stacked heavily in 
Ethiopia's favor. 


VI. RUSSIANS AND AMERICANS 


A final set of questions remain: Is block- 
age of the southern strait of the Red Sea 
a real possibility? Is Great Power political and 
military competition in the region increas- 
ing? What purposes does such competition 
serve? 

The first question is the easiest of the 
three. No, Bab-el-Mandeb is not another 
Strait of Tiran under most imaginable cir- 
cumstances. The balance of regional naval 
and air forces (Table 4) makes it presently 
impossible to conceive of Southern Yemen or 
any other Red Sea nation possessing the 
power, let alone the will, to close the south- 
ern strait. The coast opposite Perim Island 
is now controlled by France, and after a 
hypothetical French departure will in all 
likelihood be subject to at least 50 per cent 
control by Ethiopia. In any case, the ques- 
tion is of more regional than international 
interest as long as Suez remains closed. If, 
in the future, an outside power should at- 
tempt to control the strait, or fortification of 
Perim Island should seem to challenge the 
movement of vessels through the 16-mile wide 
passage between it and the African coast op- 
posite, the theat would no doubt be dealt 
with forcefully by the states being threatened 
and by the international maritime com- 
munity at large. But meanwhile, because 
of the narrowness of the passage and the 
yet-unexercised possibility of the two 
coastal states each claiming 12 miles of terri- 
torial sea, the issue should be raised and 
clarified at the upcoming UN Sea Law Con- 
ference in 1973. 

To make these points is, in a way, to at- 
tack a straw man, for the Bab-el-Mandeb 
issue is neither a current nor a hotly de- 
bated one, But some strategists claim to see 
bricks as well as straw, arguing that plots 
have been hatched in Cairo and/or Moscow 
to close the southern strait to Western and/ 
or Israeli shipping. Aaron Klieman, for ex- 
ample, has written that “Bab-el-Mandab, a 
little-known Gulf of Aden-Red Sea passage 
more vital to maritime powers than the Strait 
of Tiran at the Gulf of Aqaba far to the 
north, has been an integral part of . .. the 
Arab noose slowly being tightened around 
Israel's neck.” He goes on to allege that Cairo 
has had a fourfold “ ‘grand strategy’, a mas- 
ter plan,” involving support for revolutionary 
movements in Djibouti, Eritrea, and the two 
Yemens as part of “the struggle for control 
of Bab-el-Mandab.” Y The lines were written 
in the fall of 1967, and the rest of the article 
from which they are taken betray a case of 
“Nasserphobia,” a picture of crafty Egyptians 
stirring up trouble wherever and whenever 
they choose. This shows, at the least, a lack 
of specific knowledge of the forces at work 
at four different places at the southern end 
of the Red Sea. The UAR has played hardly 
any role at all in the two of the four cases, 
History is made by mere men; bad enough, 
perhaps, but far more complex than devils 
can ever be. 

Other devil theories abound with respect 
to Soviet activities in Yemen and Southern 
Yemen. These theories cannot be easily dis- 
missed out of hand, for Western intelligence 
is poor (there is no U.S. diplomatic represen- 
tation, and very little West European, in 
Aden, San’a or Tai’z). But in Yemen the 
Soviets are dealing with what, until the 1962 
revolution, was considered one of the world’s 
most remote and primitive nations, a kind 
of Arabian Tibet—and an exhausted, war- 
wracked one at that. This, as the Egyptians 
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already know, is barren ground for a major 
investment of power and prestige. That is 
no good reason, however, for American re- 
jection of Yemeni overtures for renewing 
diplomatic relations. A small US mission 
would be useful to keep communications 
open. 

Southern Yemen may be more interesting 
to the Soviets because of the excellent har- 
bor and airfield at Aden, several strategic 
islands, and proximity to the Persian Gulf. 
But the resident Russians will also have to 
keep an eye on the Chinese aid mission, 
maintain rapport with the 25- to 35-year-old 
leaders of the present regime (the third since 
independence), and, perhaps, make heavy 
economic investments to help a new nation 
of 1.3 million people raise its national 
wealth above the present low level of $127 
million. 

A few years ago, Russian involvement in 
south Arabian affairs might have provoked a 
much stronger US reaction than is suggested 
here. President Kennedy in 1963, and Presi- 
dent Johnson in 1964 and again in 1966 gave 
considerable thought to a possible US Air 
Force commitment to protect Saudi Arabia 
against an Egyptian attack arising out of the 
Yement civil war. In the first of these cases, 
aircraft were actually dispatched, but in each 
of the cases our Presidents drew back from 
a firm commitment. It is worth recalling the 
words of Edward Weintal and Charles Bart- 
lett concerning these episodes. “The United 
States,” they concluded in 1966, “could have 
stumbled into a shooting war with Nasser for 
the sake of Yemen, a desolate, disease-ridden, 
primitive tribal enclave on the southwest tip 
of the steamy Arabian peninsula.” This 


would have placed Washington in a role 
“for which it has no enthusiasm and little 
experience.” 1" Nearly five years later one 
cannot fault this judgment of two veteran 
Washington journalists. Any US land inter- 
vention on the Red Sea coast would disturb 
Congress and the American people even more 


than the contingency of US involvement in 
the obscure Yemeni civil war disturbed 
Weintal and Bartlett in 1966. 

What, then, are American interests in the 
Red Sea and Suez? How do they relate to 
Russian, Arab-Israeli, and littoral-state in- 
terests? 

In general formulation, they parallel the 
“two major concerns” which President 
Nixon, in his first State of the World Message 
of February 18, 1970, declared to be the 
guidelines of US policy towards Africa: ” 

“That the Continent be free of great power 
rivalry or conflict in any form... 

That Africa realize its potential to be- 
come a healthy and prosperous region in the 
international community” 

Mr. Nixon added, “We will not intervene 
in the internal affairs of African nations.” 
Those principles, applied not just to Africa 
but to the Asian coastal states as well, are 
the basis for a sensible American policy in 
the Red Sea. 

But one must be a bit more specific than 
that. At least six clear US interests can be 
identified: 

(1) The US has an interest in international 
maritime rights of passage through the Red 
Sea and Suez Canal; 

(2) The US has an interest in promoting 
peace between Israel and the Arab states, 
and in reducing the chances of a Soviet- 
American nuclear confrontation over the 
Middle East; 

(3) The US has an interest in maintaining 
Western Europe's industrial lifeline—her un- 
interrupted supply of Middle Eastern oil; 

(4) The US has a general interest in the 
prosperity and economic development of all 
states; 

(5) Except for the 1950 Four Power Agree- 
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ment respecting Israel’s sovereignty within 
her 1948 borders, the US has no commitment 
to the defense of any particular state or re- 
gime in the Red Sea area; 

(6) The U.S. has no interest in obtaining 
military or naval bases in this area, but has, 
on the contrary, an interest in reducing arms 
races and Great Power competition in the 
region. 

These principles, considered as a unilateral 
statement of American intentions, need not 
be shared or even emulated by other states, 
which may have quite different interests. 
If others, including the Soviet Union, wish to 
adhere to the same guidelines, to regard the 
Red Sea coasts as a “zone of restraint,” so 
much the better. If not, there is still no rea- 
son to alter the correct contour of our policy. 
U.S. maritime rights, should they ever be 
challenged, can be enforced either by collec- 
tive means through the United Nations or by 
resort to force, employing U.S. naval units 
based outside the Red Sea. 

The chief U.S. interest is in the Red Sea 
as a sealane, not a landbridge. We do not 
have a definable interest in the various ter- 
ritorial disputes of the littoral states, con- 
ventional or guerrilla warfare among them, 
internal revolts or changes of government. 
Most U.S. military aid programs will, in any 
case, be phased out by the end of this decade; 
in the “South of Suez” area, probably much 
sooner than that. Our only interests on land 
are in orthodox and friendly diplomatic rela- 
tions, and our continuing economic develop- 
ment programs, both bilateral and multi- 
lateral. 

The questions posed at the beginning of 
this essay inevitably return and can now be 
partly answered: Is Suez likely to reopen? 
Perhaps, and in any case it is in the Western 
interest to push for such a reopening. 

Is East-West military competition intensi- 
fying along the Red Sea? Perhaps, for the 
Soviets have massively resupplied their Arab 
clients since the June War, but American 
military assistance and presence will proba- 
bly go down rather than up in the 1970's. 
There is ample reason for continued US 
restraint. 

Who owns the recent Red Sea seabed min- 
eral finds? No one—yet. Their ownership and 
exploitation pose complex questions which 
cannot be resolved until later in the decade. 

Are changes in store for the southern 
coasts of the Red Sea, and is Bab-el-Mandeb 
a future troublespot? Yes, some instability 
will continue in the two Yemens, Djibouti 
and Eritrea. But it need not cause much in- 
ternational worry, and the issues will most 
probably be solved on the local merits, not 
by foreign intervention. The notion of a 
hostile blockade at Bab-el-Mandeb seems 
rather far-fetched. 

Finally, should Western statesmen devote 
a good deal of their attention to any of these 
problems? No. Except for the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and the immediate issue of Suez, 
questions of the highest importance since 
they retain a latent component of nuclear 
danger, statesmen should not worry too 
much about the Red Sea. There are many 
more important things for them to worry 
about, In Europe and Asia and at home. Here 
is one small region of the world that they 
may turn over with confidence to the econo- 
mists and international lawyers. 
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SAN BERNARDINO HIRE 
YOUTH PROGRAM 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, the need to 
provide employment for our youth has 
never been greater. I am especially proud 
that the leadership in San Bernardino 
County has led the way in developing a 
successful program to hire youth. 

To describe the problem let me men- 
tion a few statistics regarding youth un- 
employment. Last year, the summer un- 
employment rate for nonwhite youth was 
26 percent. Overall for youth the rate was 
16 percent for girls and 12 percent for 
boys. This is still double and triple the 
present 6 to 7 percent unemployment 
rate. In addition to teenage youth, many 
veterans returning home have swelled the 
labor force and, like the youth, many are 
seeking employment for the first time. 

The San Bernardino County youth 
employment program has taken the re- 
sponsibility to develop summer jobs that 
will give youth the wherewithal to com- 
plete their education. Last summer this 
group was given the goal of 1,500 jobs 
for youth in the county. To everyone’s 
surprise but their own 6,000 jobs were 
found. In an exemplary show of unified 
action all local agency officials and all 
local businessmen worked together to 
make this program such an overwhelm- 
ing success. 

This summer should again see many 
unemployed youth matched to jobs. The 
skills, experience, and education that a 
job provides will help these young peo- 
ple to develop self-respect and to become 
important assets to society. 

To single out a few people and groups 
for commendation, I wish to recognize 
the efforts of Supervisor Reuben Ayala, 
Supervisor Nancy Smith, Marvin Reimer, 
Robert Marr, Benton C. Blakely, Jay 
Wilkinson, Mrs. William Erdmier, Mrs. 
Frances Grice, Charles Field, Earl Rey- 
nolds, San Bernardino County, city of 
San Bernardino, National Alliance of 
Businessmen, Operation Second Chance, 
Kaiser Steel, Ontario Speedway, San 
Bernardino County Schools, UC River- 
side, San Bernardino State College, Fed- 
eral Interagency Board, Department of 
Labor, California Human Resources De- 
partment, and the San Bernardino Junior 
Women’s Club. 
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LETTER FROM LT. COL. BOYD D. 
PARSONS, SR. 


HON. FLOYD SPENCE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
received a letter from a gentleman whom 
I am proud to represent in this great 


Lt. Col. Boyd D. Parsons, Sr., has de- 
voted a substantial majority of his life- 
time to the service of our country, and 
he has paid dearly for his efforts in our 
behalf. 

He enlisted in the U.S. Army at age 19 
and fought in World War II and Korea, 
and has served three tours of duty in 
Vietnam. Colonel Parsons was wounded 
in each of these conflicts and as a result 
has lost an eye and the use of one arm. 

The colonel has already sacrificed 
more for his country than most of us, 
yet he still stands ready to stand up and 
fight for America. It is particularly re- 
freshing in these times to hear from a 
man who considers it an honor to have 
had the opportunity to serve his coun- 
try, and so that I may share Colonel 
Parsons’ inspiring letter with my col- 
leagues, Mr. Speaker, I insert it in the 
RecorpD at this point: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN SPENCE: First of all 
let me tell you who I am and where I am 
from since I have only lived in South Caro- 
lina since September 1961. I came to Fort 
Jackson, South Carolina from Germany. 
Upon arrival here I purchased a home in 
Columbia due to the fact that I had a 12 
year old son and I wanted to put him and his 
mother in one place so that he would have 
a chance to make friends and get an educa- 
tion. He and his mother have lived here 
since that time. I have not spent much time 
here with them during this time as a result 
of military duties. I have been away to 
attend school twice during this time and 
have served three tours of duty in Vietnam. 
Each time I have been able to return to 
South Carolina and Fort Jackson. Things 
have worked out well for my son. He at- 
tended high school here in Columbia and 
went from here to attend Georgia Tech in 
Atlanta, Ga. He will graduate from there in 
June of this year and enter the Army at that 
time as a regular Army officer—to follow the 
same route that I have given my life to. 

I will complete 30 years service with the 
Army in June 1972. I enlisted in the Army in 
June 1942 at the age of 19. I served in com- 
bat during World War II as a Rifle Squad 
Leader and in the Korean war as a Rifle 
Platoon Leader. I served three tours in Viet- 
nam. The first two as Senior Advisor to a VN 
Infantry Regiment, and the third tour with 
XXIV Corps in Vietnam for 8 months and 
the last 4 months with the Thai Division as 
Deputy Chief LNO. I was wounded in France 
during the Second World War and very light- 
ly wounded in Korea. While in Vietnam on 
the second tour I was seriously wounded and 
spent some 10 months in the hospital and 
returned nine times for major surgery. As 
& result of this I ended up with the loss of 
one eye and most of the use of my right arm. 
I still went back to Vietnam for the third 
tour. Now don’t misunderstand—I did this 
for it was what I wanted to do. And if I 
could I would go back again today. 

I did these things because of what my 
Country and the Army means to me. I left 
school when I was in the 7th grade at the 
age of 12 and have not been back in school 
since that time. I am not an educated man 
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but there are some things that I do know, 
and here are some of them. 

1. I know how to get the troops out of 
Vietnam—Go north, win the war and get it 
over with. 

2. If we do not win this one it will only 
be a short time before we will be in another 
one some where else. Too many no-win wars 
will end up with the last one being here at 
home and we will have nowhere to go. 

3. We have a Great Country with good laws. 
Enforce them and keep it great. 

4. Change for changes sake is not what we 
need—if changes are to be made, make them 
to improve. 

I suscribe to this: My Country in her 
dealings with the World may She always 
be right, but right or wrong my country. I 
do not always agree with every thing this 
country does, and where I do not agree I 
will recommend other courses of action and 
do what I can to make things right so long 
as I am within the law. Once a decision has 
been make to follow a given course of action 
I will support that course of action as if it 
were my decision. 

I do not like wars—no one does, but some- 
times we must fight. I stand ready at any 
time to give whatever is required of me. 

Do not misunderstand what I have said 
here. I ask for nothing other than what I 
have already been given the chance to do: to 
serve my Country. I can ask for no greater 
honor. 

If you should do me the honor to read this, 
then I am glad. I know that you have much 
to do. There is much for all of us to do. Let’s 
all get on with the job at hand—that of 
keeping this Country great and the best of 
all Countries in which to live and call our 
country. 

Boyn D. Parsons, Sr., 
LTC, Infantry. 
Fort Jackson, S.C. 


UNITED STATES NEEDS LOVE, 
NOT DISSENSION 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious that there is a need for voices of 
moderation which emphasize solving, 
rather than agitating, the tensions of 
the day. I believe this point was most 
dramatically evident in an article by 
Walter Trohan, the distinguished bureau 
chief emeritus of the Chicago Tribune, 
which appeared in the Monday, May 31, 
Tribune. 

May I add, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Tro- 
han has just returned from a brief visit 
to Europe during which he reported his 
observations of the areas in which he 
traveled. His return to a fresh look at 
Washington resulted in the impressions 
for this column. 

The article follows: 

UNITED States NEEDS Love, Not DISSENSION 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WasHInGctTon.—So much of our time these 
days seems to be taken up with recrimina- 
tions and blackguarding our past that it is 
to be wondered whether we are not injuring 
ourselves and imperiling our future. 

To promote profitable reflection, I offer a 
few lines from an almost forgotten poet. 
There are times when the simple poets can 
touch the heartstrings far more effectively 
than the rolling thunder and the dazzling 
lightning of the great minds. 

Such a simple and heartfelt lay is “A 
Little Parable,” by Anne Reeve Aldrich, who 
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was born in New York City in 1866 and died 
there in 1892, living between two American 
wars. 

The verses are: 


I made the cross myself whose weight was 
later laid on me. 

This thought is torture as I toil up life’s 
steep Calvary. 

To think my own hands drove the nails I 
say a merry song, 

And chose the heaviest wood I had to bulld 
it firm and strong. 

If I had guessed—if I had dreamed its 
weight was meant for me, 

I should have made a lighter cross to bear up 
Calvary. 


There are those among us who seem to 
feel they must find a villain for every re- 
form they seek, someone to blame for the 
condition they would change. This is espe- 
cially true of race relations. There are those 
who would hold many of their fellow men 
responsible for slavery and tax us with not 
doing enough for the Negro. Fortunately, 
there is mounting evidence blacks are be- 
ginning to police themselves, which means 
racial tensions will end one day. 

Apparently some people believe that the 
way to atone for the discrimination of the 
past is to discriminate against some of their 
fellow whites today. Discrimination against 
any minority is not good, but neither is dis- 
crimination in reverse, discrimination against 
the majority. 

It doesn't help blacks today to condemn 
the great of our past, such as George Wash- 
ington for selling a sullen slave, or Thomas 
Jefferson because he had a slave mistress, 
or Abraham Lincoln because he freed the 
slaves more out of military purpose than 
humanity. Such things should not be hid- 
den because they are part of the problem, 
but they should be studied in the light of 
their times and in their relation to the 
present. 

There have been those who have been pit- 
ting class against class, the haves against 
the have-nots, often for purposes best known 
to themselves. There are those who blame 
the war in Viet Nam on the greed of huge 
industrial complexes. They lose sight of the 
fact that these corporations are made up of 
millions of workers and stockholders who de- 
pend upon them for a livelihood. They ignore 
the fact that these corporations cannot de- 
clare war; they ignore the facts of aggres- 
sion and love of liberty and freedom in- 
volved. 

There are those who would seem to make 
patriotism a vice and protest a virtue. There 
are those who appear bent on taking every- 
thing away from those they consider rich 
and giving it all to the poor, except for what 
they hope to retain in the transfer process. 
They ignore the fact that there just aren't 
enough rich to deal out great substance to 
the poor. 

All in all, the country is beset by divisive 
forces, quick to encourage hate while pre- 
tending to preach love. We can overcome 
and survive these divisive forces, and the 
one sure way of doing it is to see that the 
cross each of us is building gets no heavier 
than it already is, and that we saw and 
plane it by compassion and love for our fel- 


low man. 


CONGRESSMAN JOEL BROYHILL 
INTRODUCES TWO BILLS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 


Speaker, today I am introducing two 
bills: the first to revise and upgrade the 
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classification of the deputy U.S. mar- 
shals and the second to improve the re- 
tirement and survivor benefits of em- 
ployees engaged in enforcement of the 
criminal laws of the United States. 

My first bill attempts to correct an in- 
equity in pay by granting a classification 
grade increase for deputy U.S. marshals. 
The legislation if adopted would bring 
deputy marshals’ pay into line with po- 
lice across the Nation. Unfortunately this 
group was left by the wayside when our 
Government took action to upgrade the 
pay of law enforcement officials and thus 
be able to recruit and keep the kind of 
personnel necessary to reduce crime in 
our country. 

Deputy U.S. marshals currently start 
at grade 6 at an entry salary of $7,727. 
This starting pay is almost $1,000 a year 
lower than that offered a new patrolman 
in an average city in the United States. 
The maximum pay in the highest grade 
that can be received by a deputy U.S. 
marshal with a sliding scale beginning 
at $9,493, is $12,337. It is significant to 
note that it takes most deputies 15 years 
of service with the U.S. Government to 
reach the top grade and top salary. 

My bill would reclassify the present 
GS-6, GS-7, and GS-8 grades to GS-7, 
GS-9, and GS-11 grades. Starting sal- 
aries would increase from $7,727 to $8,532 
and top pay would increase from $12,337 
to $16,404. Many of the deputies in the 
top salary grades under the present sys- 
tem are already occupying supervisory 
positions which would call for fairly 
high rank and pay in any of our coun- 
try’s local city police forces. 

Also, employees currently serving 
would receive an increase in their new 
pay and grade classification which 
would not be less than step 3 nor more 
than step 7 of their new grade. The actual 
step classification of their new grade 
would be determined by appropriate of- 
ficials based on the deputy’s past duty 
performance, years of service, and his 
future ability to accept further responsi- 
bilities as a deputy U.S. marshal. 

Justification for Congress to act in 
this situation is based on the following 
pay statistics, qualifications required for 
appointment and duties. 

As to pay comparison: New York City 
patrolmen start at a salary of $9,499 and 
reach a figure of $12,150 after 3 years 
of service, with no increase in duties or 
education. Fairfax County, Va., police 
privates start at $8,604. Cleveland police 
patrolmen start at $9,062 and receive 
$10,063 in 3 years. Kansas City patrol- 
men start at $8,190. Pontiac, Mich., pa- 
trolmen start at $9,300 and are paid $11,- 
400 after 3 years. Paterson, N.J., patrol- 
men start at $8,700 and receive an annual 
maximum of $9,100 in 5 years. Honolulu 


police start at $8,100 and receive a maxi- 
mum as patrolmen in 6 years of $10,848. 
Houston, Tex., patrolmen start at $8,086. 
Miami, Fla., police officers start at $7,- 
736 and can receive $9,744 in 5 years. The 
Metropolitan Police of Toronto, On- 
tario start as constables third class at 
$8,751. Policemen and policewomen in 
Los Angeles start at $9,564 and receive 
an annual maximum salary of $11,280 
in 4 years. San Francisco patrolmen 
start at $9,075 and receive $10,025 in 2 
years. 
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This disparity in pay is even more flab- 
bergasting when one compares the quali- 
fications required to become a deputy U.S. 
marshal from those required to enter 
police departments across the Nation. 

A candidate for consideration as dep- 
uty U.S. marshal must have had 2 years 
of general experience in a responsible 
position requiring effective dealings with 
individuals or groups of persons. In addi- 
tion he must have had 2 years of special- 
ized experience as a policeman or other 
law enforcement experience in arrests, 
proficiency in firearms, and handling 
prisoners. The following education sub- 
stitutions may be accepted for the general 
experience and the specialized experience 
requirements: completion of a 4-year 
course of study in a residence school 
above the high school level and the suc- 
cessful completion of a 1-year course of 
graduate study, or 6 full years of resi- 
dent prelegal education and successful 
completion of full course requirements 
for an LL.B. 

On the other hand the comparable 
qualifications and experience for start- 
ing policemen or patrolmen in cities 
across the country are the possession of 
a high school diploma and the ability to 
pass a background investigation. 

With respect to duties, deputy U.S. 
marshals have arrest powers to make 
an arrest without a warrant when a 
felony has been committed and the dep- 
uty has probable cause to believe a par- 
ticular person or persons have com- 
mitted such felony; they may make an 
arrest for any crime committed against 
the United States of America; they may 
make an arrest for any crime committed 
in their presence; and they may make an 
arrest on warrants issued by the courts. 
In this regard these deputies serve civil 
and criminal process issued under the 
authority of the United States, make ar- 
rests, transport prisoners, seize and dis- 
pose of property under court orders, 
maintain order in the Federal court- 
rooms, and organize and manage se- 
curity details for key figures involved in 
court cases. 

Deputy U.S. marshals are under the 
direction of the President of the United 
States and the Attorney General to go 
anywhere they are directed and to en- 
force Federal laws and to protect those 
persons whose lives may be threatened. 
Large numbers of deputy U.S. marshals 
have been assembled at a single point on 
short notice from widely separated 
places of duty in the United States to 
protect lives in civil rights cases, riots en- 
dangering Federal property, and most 
recently to prevent hijacking of aircraft. 
In this latter duty, they have made 112 
arrests, seized over 44 weapons—includ- 
ing 39 firearms and one grenade—found 
numerous weapons and contraband dis- 
carded near aircraft boarding areas 
and accomplished 20,000,000 passenger 
screenings without a single complaint be- 
ing filed. During the last 2 years 125 dep- 
uty U.S. marshals, have been injured in 
the line of duty, out of a total force of 
1,100 personnel across the breadth of the 
United States. 
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Mr. Speaker, we must correct this pay 
injustice. We have subjected one of our 
principal Federal law enforcement agen- 
cies to an inequity by increasing their 
duties, exposing them to more hazards, 
and inflicting on them what amounts to 
a reduction in pay by permitting their 
present pay to be subjected to inflation- 
ary pressures without relief. These men 
have endured this injustice, it is time the 
Congress righted this wrong. 

My second bill, would permit Federal 
employees engaged in a primary duty of 
investigation, apprehension or detention 
to retire from Federal service after 20 
years service regardless of age. It would 
also permit those affected to compute 
their annuities at 2.5 percent of their 3- 
year high salary for each of the first 
20 years of services; and at 3 percent 
for each additional year after 20. It 
would also provide a $50,000 lump-sum, 
tax-free payment to survivors of those 
officers who lose their lives in the line of 
duty or from injuries from acts in the 
line of duty. Those affected by this legis- 
lation will be the agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, personnel of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, em- 
Ployees of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Corrections, members of the 
Secret Service and those U.S. marshals 
and deputy marshals of the United 
States on field duties during the required 
period. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a day that 
goes by that either members of the world 
of crime, lunatics, or espousers of an- 
archy or violent revolution do not make 
an attack somewhere in our beloved 
country against our people, their prop- 
erty, the property of the United States 
or these institutions themselves. Stand- 
ing alone against this wave of destruc- 
tion that has increasingly beset our peo- 
ple over the past decade are the law en- 
forcement agencies of this Nation. A 
little late, we have begun, nevertheless, 
to recognize the debt we owe these offi- 
cers. Pay increases have been granted or 
are underway for these brave men. But, 
pay alone is not enough. We must also 
concern ourselves with the constant pres- 
sures on these men and their families. 
We have already provided for somewhat 
similar retirement features and survivor 
benefits for our soldiers. We must also 
provide similar benefits for those en- 
gaged in the war against crime. This bill 
will permit these men and their families 
a respite through earlier retirement 
against constant harassment and from 
second-to-second danger over the accu- 
mulation of years. It will also provide a 
small sum to a widow and her children 
who have lost their husband-father, by 
a bullet in the back or blasted down while 
he tried to follow rules laid down to serve 
a warrant or make an arrest. 

The Federal Government must lead 
the way, its laws must be followed, its 
agents and officers must be respected and 
nothing must keep us of the Congress 
from providing for those who carry out 
the very laws that emanate from this 
fioor. 

I urge speedy action on this legislation. 
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VOLUNTARY RESTRAINT ON MILK 
PRODUCTION 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, after giving 
milk producers the largest support price 
increases in the history of the program, 
administration officials are awaiting with 
some anxiety the production figures. 

Several years ago, former Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman gave dairy- 
men a sizable increase in the support 
price, only to see the market price fall 
in the succeeding year and huge increases 
in Government purchases. 

In pleading for an increase to approxi- 
mately 85 percent of parity this year, 
representatives of the Nation’s milk pro- 
ducers pledged that they would take 
steps voluntarily to limit production and 
avoid a glut on the market with its price- 
depressing impact. 

I have had many verbal assurances 
that producers would act voluntarily in 
this regard and would be encouraged to 
do so by their cooperatives; however, the 
first firm statement in writing by a dairy 
organization that it will work to control 
the milk production of its members came 
only last week from Harold Nelson, gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Milk Pro- 
a? Inc., and I commend them for 
it. 

Writing in the May issue of the Dairy- 
men Digest, Mr. Nelson said: 

Our responsibility rests chiefly in control- 
ling the production of milk. It may be 
tempting for some dairymen to increase pro- 
duction now that support prices are raised. 
Nothing could be more damaging to the en- 
tire dairy industry. Increased milk produc- 
tion this year will seriously hurt milk prices 
in the market place and it will adversely af- 


fect our present favorable position with the 
government in the months ahead. 

On behalf of AMPI, I pledge to each dairy 
farmer that we shall constantly work toward 
meeting the tasks mentioned above .. . 


It would be my hope that other co- 
operatives would follow Mr. Nelson’s lead 
and encourage their members to avoid 
the temptation to overproduce at these 
more favorable prices. 

This administration was subjected to 
unprecedented pressure for a price sup- 
port increase this year. Since milk pro- 
ducers are organized well enough to ex- 
ert that amount of pressure for a price 
increase which they felt justified in ask- 
ing, I hope they are also well enough or- 
ganized to avoid the dangers of overpro- 
duction. 

They have here both a challenge and 
an opportunity which could make it 
much easier for them to secure price sup- 
port increases in the future or, if they 
fail, will make it that much more diffi- 
cult for those of us who seek to help 
them. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the entire text of Mr. Nelson’s 
editorial: 
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EDITORIAL APPEARING IN THE May ISSUE OF 
DAIRYMEN DIGEST 


(By AMPI General Manager Harold Nelson) 
PRODUCER COMMITMENT 


The Nixon Administration action last 
month raising dairy price supports for the 
1971-72 milk marketing year to approxi- 
mately 85 percent of parity offers both finan- 
cial opportunity and sober responsibility for 
America’s dairy farmers. 

Just as Associated Milk Producers, Inc., 
along with cooperatives of similar goals such 
as Mid-America Dairymen and Dairymen, 
Inc., led the effort to increase the price sup- 
port level, AMPI must now take the lead to 
help milk producers realize these monetary 
opportunities and meet these new national 
responsibilities, 

Specifically, our opportunities rest in pro- 
moting the “total milk market concept.” 
This means closer cooperation among dairy- 
men in all parts of the country to insure an 
orderly marketing of milk. It means con- 
tinued efforts to economize and make our 
operations more efficient. 

Our responsibility rests chiefly in con- 
trolling the production of milk. It may be 
tempting for some dairymen to increase pro- 
duction now that support prices are raised. 
Nothing could be more damaging to the en- 
tire dairy industry. Increased milk produc- 
tion this year will seriously hurt milk prices 
in the market place and it will adversely 
affect our present favorable position with the 
government in the months ahead. 

On behalf of AMPI, I pledge to each dairy 
farmer that we shall constantly work toward 
meeting the tasks mentioned above. 

Also, on behalf of the 42,000 dairy farm 
families of AMPI, I say a sincere thank you 
to President Nixon, Secretary of Agriculture 
Clifford Hardin and to many other public 
officials who showed the courage of support- 
ing increased price supports. 

The announcement made by Secretary 
Hardin on March 25 increased the support 
level 27 cents per cwt. beginning April 1. 
The new level is $4.93 per cwt. This means 
about $500 million more to the hard-pressed 
dairymen of America who have steadily wit- 
nessed production costs rise higher than 
earnings. 

The new support level will add approxi- 
mately $60 million for AMPI dairy producers 
in the coming year. 

As I said earlier, the Administration’s price 
decision took courage. For one thing, con- 
sumer groups are constantly criticizing high 
food prices. They seldom mention that the 
farmer doesn’t profit from inflationary food 
costs. But there was pressure to keep milk 
price supports down. 

Secondly, there were dairy farm organiza- 
tions who actively worked against any in- 
crease in price for the milk producer. At 
least one of these organizations presented a 
paper to several government officials in 
Washington opposing the need for any in- 
crease in prices paid to dairy farmers. 

I resent these organizations operating 
under the disguise of spokesmen for dairy 
farmers. They really want to increase profits 
from retail sales by lowering prices to dairy 
farmers. Lower prices to farmers may help 
dairy sales in the short run, but it will drive 
more dairymen off the farms and destroy our 
capacity to produce the future national 
needs. 

In the final analysis, two factors had per- 
suasive effect on the Administration’s deci- 
sion to raise prices. These were economic 
and political. 

Foremost, was the economic argument. As 
Secretary Hardin stated, milk production 
costs have increased sharply. Farmers had 
no way to cut other costs to compensate for 
those which have risen. 

Unless some relief were given, we would 
experience a continuing decline in produc- 
tion, milk cow numbers, and dairy farmers. 
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This adverse reaction in such a basic na- 
tional industry would seriously hurt our 
entire economic structure. 

President Nixon, along with Secretary 
Hardin, the Budget Director and several of- 
ficials from the Department of Agriculture, 
met with about a dozen representatives of 
AMPI and other dairy cooperatives on March 
23. The White House meeting was scheduled 
for 30 minutes. The President gave us over 
an hour of his time to thoroughly discuss 
the economic factors involved. 

The political factor was also important. 
More than 50,000 letters from AMPI members 
and friends were sent to Washington asking 
for the price support increase. Equally im- 
portant in my mind is that nearly 40,000 of 
our members sent letters of thank you after 
the decision was announced. 

More than 150 members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
introduced legislation calling for support 
levels at 85 percent of parity. 

The strength of AMPI is evident. Every- 
where we went in Washington, we received 
courteous and attentive treatment. This 
reception could not be possible without the 
support of 42,000 dairy families throughout 
the central section of the nation. 


GOOD AND BAD CANALS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Tampa 
Tribune of Tampa, Fla., printed an edi- 
torial on May 27, in which they com- 
pared pronouncements regarding two 
waterways in the Southeast. 

Perhaps there was “maximum political 
benefit” to be derived from halting the 
canal. 

But, there is one thing for certain— 
that area of my State has suffered great 
damage and millions of dollars have been 
expended. 

I have not changed my personal] opin- 
ion that the Cross Florida Barge Canal 
would have been of tremendous benefit 
to the American people—and I contend 
that its halt was a serious mistake. 

The editorial follows: 
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Maybe we shouldn’t mention this, but we 
find a suspicion of inconsistency in Presi- 
dent Nixon’s appearance at Mobile Tuesday 
to hail the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway 
as “a great engineering and economic 
achievement.” 

Isn't this the same President who last 
February summarily halted construction of 
the Florida Cross-State barge canal on the 
argument that it would harm the environ- 
ment? i 

The Florida canal was 30 per cent com- 
pleted. Its 107-mile length would have con- 
nected the Mississippi River-Gulf coastal 
system with the Atlantic inland waterway, 
providing protected passage for barges and 
pleasure boats which otherwise have to travel 
in open waters around the tip of Florida, It 
would have included five locks and two dams. 
Estimated cost: $180 million. 

Now consider the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
project. It is just beginning. It involves 235 
miles of waterway, connecting the two rivers 
in west Alabama and east Mississippi and ty- 
ing into the Mississippi River system. It will 
require 10 locks and five dams and substan- 
tial canal digging. Estimated cost: $365 
million. 
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Is it conceivable that all this work could 
be done without disturbing the ecology of 
that area? From an economic viewpoint, does 
this project have greater justification than 
a Florida canal which is a connector for the 
Atlantic-Gulf-Mississippi barge systems? 

We find it difficult to believe that either 
supposition could be true. 

After President Nixon stopped work on the 

rocs-State Canal, a confidential memo from 
the chairman of his environmental advisory 
council became public. It advised the White 
House that “maximum political benefit” 
could be obtained by terminating the canal 
construction, then under attack by vocifer- 
ous conservationists. 

We are impelled to wonder whether an- 
other White House memo has suggested that 
in Alabama and Mississippi, where environ- 
mental crusaders are apparently less influen- 
tial, “maximum political benefit” lles in ac- 
claiming this canal. 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS CELEBRATE 
75TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States 
of America is currently celebrating its 
75th anniversary, an anniversary marked 
with years of dedication, sacrifice and 
honor. 

Throughout the United States this 
year, city, town, and borough govern- 
ments are passing resolutions in honor 
of this very important anniversary. 

A copy of one such proposed resolu- 
tion was sent to me by a constituent, Mil- 
ton Wilkotz of Bradley Beach, N.J., a 
Fourth District vice commander of the 
Jewish War Veterans. 

I was so impressed with this resolu- 
tion that I wanted the opportunity to 
pass its contents on to my many col- 
leagues in the House: 
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By these presents, greetings: 

Whereas, service in the military has special 
significance for Americans of the Jewish 
faith, since during the Middle Ages, their 
ancestors were denied the right to bear arms 
and the opportunities for citizenship which 
were granted to the citizen-soldier, and 

Whereas, from the days in 1664, when Asser 
Levy successfully petitioned the military 
governor of New Amsterdam (now New York) 
to stand watch and subsequently gained 
rights of citizenship, Jews have participated 
in every war in our nation’s defense, and 

Whereas, cognizant of their obligation as 
citizens, Jewish veterans who fought in the 
Civil War in 1896 organized into an associa- 
tion to advance the principles of democracy 
for which they and their comrades in arms 
risked their lives in battle, and 

Whereas, the Jewish War Veterans is now 
the oldest, active veterans organization in 
this country, and for the past seventy-five 
years since their founding, have been in the 
forefront to advance the rights of all minor- 
ity groups who have sought freedom on these 
shores, have pursued diverse community 
service projects not only to provide aid and 
comfort to the less fortunate veteran and his 
dependents, but to extend their assistance 
to all in need in our society, and have 
staunchly backed the aspirations of Israel 
for freedom and independence, 
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Now, therefore, I, (Mayor’s name), Mayor 
of (Town), in recognition of the exemplary 
programs of the Jewish War Veterans for 
three-quarters of a century dedicated to the 
constitutional mandate of promoting the 
general welfare and providing for a more per- 
fect union, do hereby salute their noble ac- 
complishments and commemorate their dia- 
mond jubilee year with this proclamation 
and urge all citizens to join me in extending 
our felicitations to the Jewish War Veterans 
for meritorious achievements. 


THE MENACE OF IGNORANCE 


HON. JOHN ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the final wave of demonstrators who 
evidently intended to “capture” our Na- 
tion’s Capitol have left the scene, and 
the very dedicated American citizens 
from the Menninite community have re- 
furbished some of the devastated areas 
that were left wantonly and unnecessar- 
ily desecrated, it does appear appropri- 
ate to review whether those who have a 
genuine cause of protest have adequate 
means to redress their grievances. 

Our Founding Fathers and the over- 
whelming majority of their successors to 
responsible governing positions have 
agreed to operate within our constitu- 
tional system. This “system” has pro- 
vided more than adequately for indivi- 
duals and/or organizations to make their 


grievances and suggestions well known 
and even to force them to be adequately 
considered. During the time that the so- 
called peaceful demonstrators were here 


in Washington, D.C., slashing tires, 
blocking roadways, tearing down benches 
for their bonfires, and generally disrupt- 
ing the ecology of Washington, D.C., I 
had an opportunity to actually discuss 
some of the issues which brought these 
young Americans to Washington and 
found there was among them an abysmal 
ignorance of the facts that exist especi- 
ally as they relate to the ability of all 
individuals to make their viewpoints 
known and eventually even see them im- 
plemented through the legislative proc- 
esses provided by our Constitution. 

Unfortunately, parents and our edu- 
cational system have miserably failed in 
teaching the true meaning of our Con- 
stitution and why this instrument of 
freedom should be defended from the 
onslaught of attack which now seems to 
be violently overstated. David Lawrence 
has very cogently and clearly described 
the current circumstances that have re- 
sulted in the kind of unwarranted ac- 
tions shown in Washington some 4 or 5 
weeks ago in an editorial entitled “The 
Menace of Ignorance” which appeared in 
the June 7 issue of the U.S. News & 
World Report. I commend this article 
to the consideration of my colleagues 
and especially to those charged with the 
responsibility of educating our young: 

THE MENACE OF IGNORANCE 
(By David Lawrence) 

More and more, the would-be leaders of 

the younger generation are endeavoring to 
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make a case against the “system” and are 
arguing that it must be demolished. 

We may not be able to survive as a free 
people if our younger citizens are not taught 
the true meaning of the Constitution and 
what it is we are defending when we seek 
to uphold it. 

Violence is being substituted for reason. On 
this page, in the May 17 issue, this writer 
said: 

“Have these activists at school and col- 
leges learned the fundamentals of the con- 
stitutional system in the United States? Do 
they realize how public opinion is furmed? 
Why have they ignored the entire process by 
which our democracy functions?” 

Efforts are being made to enlighten the 
teachers who are supposed to educate the 
nation’s youth on the provisions of the Con- 
stitution and the values of the American 
political system. It is reported as unbeliev- 
able how little some of the teachers them- 
selves know or care about such matters. 

One organization—the Taft Institute of 
Government, formed by prominent persons 
of both political parties—has been holding 
seminars in different States and has suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a new approach to 
the subject. A great deal more work of this 
kind is needed. For the big problem is that 
a substantial segment of the younger gen- 
eration has acquired prejudices against the 
“system.” They are ignorant of what the 
potential of the citizen's individual power for 
change happens to be. 

All members of the House and one third of 
the Senate must face the voters every two 
years. The opportunity of the people to 
influence their representatives in Congress 
has been evident ever since the Republic was 
established. Congress listens to the voice of 
the citizens, and often members of the ma- 
jority party will vote in favor of measures 
proposed by the minority if the bills seem 
to be in accord with the wishes of the people. 

What’s wrong with the “system”? The 
“demonstrators” give the impression that 
they want it completely dismantled. They 
speak with the same words that revolution- 
ists and rebels in other countries employ in 
their efforts to overthrow government. 

In America today, only a vocal minority 
is guilty of these rebellious tactics. The ma- 
jority is bewildered. It would like to know 
why any group of intelligent Americans 
would wish to abolish our constitutional 
procedures altogether instead of using them 
to try to choose representatives who reflect 
the desires of the dissenters. 

Many of the students who engage in 
demonstrations come from affluent homes but 
did not have the discipline to give them a 
sense of responsibility as they grew up. So 
they join with others in what they think are 
spectacular games. Even the more serious 
among them, were asked specifically to out- 
line their remedies, do not seem to under- 
stand that the cure for any weaknesses in 
the existing system lies in the hands of the 
people themselves, who can act in the ways 
prescribed by the Constitution. 

A free nation is one that is based on law 
and order, established through the exercise 
of the right to vote, the right to choose be- 
tween the candidates of political parties and 
the right to put persons in office through open 
elections. These are conducted without vio- 
lence and without physical coercion of any 
kind. 

The tirades of the activists, however, give 
the impression that we have a totalitarian 
government or that some other form of des- 
potism is in command. The truth should not 
be difficult for the activists to perceive. The 
schools and colleges should teach it so 
that all students could begin to understand 
the facts. 

These are troublous times with problems 
that cannot be solved overnight. We are 
today in the midst of an economic crisis. 
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Unemployment is high, and more and more 
people are finding it hard to get jobs. Infla- 
tion has diminished the purchasing power 
of the dollar just as it has depreciated the 
value of currencies abroad. 

Many of the young who find it difficult to 
get employment blame the “system" for the 
lack of opportunities. But they will dis- 
cover upon further study that a free econ- 
omy is not controlled by the Government but 
is influenced by a variety of circumstances 
involving tens of millions of people. The 
younger generation has, in fact, benefited 
from its operation over the years. 

The nation has plenty of troubles besides 
its economic woes. Racial friction is increas- 
ing. Bombings of offices and public buildings 
continue. Riots erupt in cities across the 
country. This is not a time for otherwise 
sensible young people with college back- 
grounds to be urging more “demonstrations.” 
For these could lead to tragic results. 

As our population grows, sociological com- 
plexities will also increase. What we need in 
America is deep faith in our constitutional 
System which comes only when there is a 
knowledge and understanding of its ad- 
vantages. For our greatest menace today is 
ignorance. 


SOUTH DAKOTA GROUP BEGINS 
ENERGETIC PROGRAM 


HON. FRANK E. DENHOLM 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, Representative JAMES ABOUREZK, 
and I wish to call the attention of the 
body to an excellent tourist promotion 
program that has been launched in the 
great State of South Dakota. 

An article in the South Dakota news 
media explains the program, South Da- 
kota Trail Drivers, that was formed by 
the Great Lakes of South Dakota Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with chamber of 
commerce, historical societies and other 
groups interested in the tremendous 
tourist potential of eastern and central 
South Dakota. 

We have an excellent tourist industry 
in South Dakota. But this program will 
further benefit our scenic State, particu- 
larly eastern and central South Dakota, 
and I hope all of my colleagues will take 
the opportunity to read about South 
Dakota Trail Drives: 


New TOURISM PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


PIERRE.—A new tourism program involv- 
ing interstate highway sidetrips for vaca- 
tioners and weekend outings for South Da- 
kotans is being kicked off this spring by the 
Great Lakes of South Dakota Association. 

Executive Director Keith Wilcox, Pierre, 
said the program had been dubbed “South 
Dakota Trail Drives.” Trail maps will take 
travelers along routes with historical, cul- 
tural and recreational points of interest in 
eastern and central South Dakota. 

The program, Wilcox said in reviewing it 
with Gov. Richard Kneip, is designed to help 
hold tourists in the state longer and spread 
tourists throughout the central and eastern 
parts of the state. 

“Now we're too much of a bridge state,” 
he said. “Tourists rush through on the inter- 
state highway without realizing what areas 
in the eastern half of the state have to offer.” 

The Trail Drives will also enable South 
Dakotans to rediscover their state’s history, 
culture and recreational points of interest. 
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“The Trail Drives emphasize our history, but 
travelers don’t need to be history buffs to 
enjoy the trails. They're designed for the 
family,” Wilcox said. 

The South Dakota Trail Drives include: 

PIONEER Tratu.—The trail route is the 
Madison, Flandreau, Brookings, Arlington, 
DeSmet, Howard and Salem area, focusing 
on the early settlement and Indian culture 
of the area. 

Bic Sioux Trat.—Centering around state 
parks and Indian history, the trail is gen- 
erally along the Big Sioux River—from south 
of Beresford through Canton, Klondike, Cor- 
son, Garretson, Dell Rapids and Sioux Falls. 

LEWIS AND CLARK HISTORICAL TRAIL.—The 
trail, retracing the footsteps of the early ex- 
plorers, follows the Great Lakes of South Da- 
kota. The over-all trail is divided into four 
tours—Westward with Lewis and Clark, Forts 
of the Old West, Fur Posts of the Frontier 
and the Land of Sitting Bull. 

Wilcox said each of the trails, while carry- 
ing a separate theme, mix in varied history 
outlined on historical markers or the actual 
physical historical point of interest as well 
as modern attractions, recreational oppor- 
tunities, exploring and other activities. 

Research to prepare the trails has been un- 
der way since last fall in cooperation with 
historians, chambers of commerce and nu- 
merous persons in the travel industry. 

Wilcox termed the South Dakota Trail 
Drives as “rest areas” and said others would 
be developed in the Great Lakes region next 
year. The Great Lakes Association carries out 
tourist promotion in a 40-county area in- 
volving the southeast fourth of South Dakota 
and in counties along the Great Lakes as 
part of its over-all program. 


INDUSTRIES REQUEST GOVERN- 
MENT-COLLECTED INFORMATION 
ON INDIVIDUALS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, testimony 
before Senator Ervin’s Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights has documented 
the extensive surveillance and record- 
keeping carried out by government agen- 
cies upon political figures and the gen- 
eral public. The May 30 Washington Post 
reports an attempt by a number of de- 
fense contractors to gain access to these 
files for their own use. 

In a meeting between the Industry 
Advisory Council—a group of 24 execu- 
tives, largely from firms with substantial 
defense contracts—and Defense Depart- 
ment officials, the contractors, led by 
Mark Shepherd, Jr., president of Texas 
Instruments, urged the Government to 
open its intelligence files to individual 
industries, which would use the informa- 
tion for employment screening purposes. 

In addition to this “exchange of in- 
telligence information” the firms seek a 
central repository of criminal data and 
special FBI agents to work with them to 
identify militants. The article points 
out that— 

Shepherd nowhere defines the militants he 
thinks threaten plant security. Nor does he 
mention the fact that an extensive plant 
screening program is in existence under the 
Pentagon's Defense Supply Agency. 


The unchecked data gathering and 
recordkeeping activities of government 
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agencies already pose a grave threat to 
personal privacy and individual liberty. 
Raw data, be it rumor, misstatement, 
or inaccuracy, enters the files without 
scruitiny or challenge by the individual 
in question. Law enforcement agencies, 
which diligently report arrests, some- 
how become lax and forgetful in report- 
ing charges which are dropped or cases 
in which the defendant is found inno- 
cent. Multitudes of Government files 
thus contain an incomplete and inaccur- 
ate statement of the individual's involve- 
ment with the law. 

Congress must act decisively in devel- 
oping balanced safeguards to counteract 
these intrusions into our private lives. 
For this reason I have introduced my 
Federal privacy bill, which now has 128 
House cosponsors. That bill would re- 
quire that each Federal agency main- 
taining records concerning an individual 
must: 

First, notify the individual that such 
a record exists; 

Second, notify the individual of all 
transfers of such information; 

Third, disclose information from such 
records only with the consent of the in- 
dividual or when legally required; 

Fourth, maintain a record of all per- 
sons inspecting such records; and 

Fifth, permit the individual to inspect 
his records, make copies of them, and 
supplement them. 

Exceptions would be made in cases 
specifically required by Executive order 
to be kept secret in the interest of na- 
tional security or for cases awaiting pro- 
secution. The President would be re- 
quired to report to the Congress each 
year on an agency-by-agency basis the 
number of records withheld for the above 
reasons. 

The present protections for individual 
rights are inadequate. The view of the 
executive quoted at the Shepherd con- 
ference who said, “Running industry, 
you can't live within the rules,” cannot 
be permitted to go unchallenged. There- 
fore we must provide strong regulations 
protecting personal privacy, and these 
regulations would have to be obeyed by 
all. 

The article appears below: 

[From the Washington Post, May 30, 1971] 
FIRMS SEEK PENTAGON’S SECRET FILES 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

The Pentagon’s chief business advisers 
have quietly urged the government to open 
its intelligence files for industry. The files, 


they say, would make it easier to keep mili- 
tants out of defense plants. 

The proposal was made last February at 
a closed-door, Defense Department meeting 
of the Industry Advisory Council, or IAC. 
Mark Shepherd, Jr., president of Texas In- 
struments, told fellow IAC members and 
ranking Pentagon officials: 

“Industry’s immediate problem is to pro- 
tect itself through some means from the 
violence-oriented militant. Much of the 
legislation dealing with the social ills of 
our society over the past 15 to 20 years has 
unwittingly limited or eliminated many of 
the former methods used by companies to 
screen out this type of individual.” 

Shepherd, whose firm is the 32d biggest 
defense contractor, asserted that “our first 
order of business would be to take the neces- 
sary action to enable the government to 
share its intelligence with Industry in some 
appropriate manner.” 
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In addition to “an interchange of inteli- 
gence,” Shepherd proposed: 

“A central repository of criminal data for 
the purpose of screening job applicants.” 

“Special FBI agents who can work closely 
with companies on an area-by~-area basis to 
identify potential militants.” 

Shepherd's view, IAC records disclose, was 
enthusiastically endorsed by other defense 
industry executives at the meeting. William 
P. Gwinn, chairman of United Aircraft, the 
6th ranking Pentagon contractor, said: 

“It is conceivable that if the present re- 
strictions on the release of such information 
to industry are not modified, industry may 
in effect have to establish an undercover 
organization of its own in order to protect 
itself.” 

The meeting’s minutes, obtained by The 
Washington Post, do not disclose the reac- 
tion of David Packard, chairman of IAC and 
deputy defense secretary, and the Pentagon 
generally to the proposals of its industrial 
advisers. 

But Joseph J. Liebling, deputy assistant 
secretary for security policy, observed in a 
telephone interview that the department, in 
1969, endorsed a section of a bill that would 
enable federal agencies to give intelligence 
information to private defense facilities. The 
measure was sponsored by Richard Ichord 
(D-Mo.) chairman of the House Internal Se- 
curity Committee, the old Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

The IAC executive secretary, Robert D. 
Lyons, minimized the importance of Shep- 
herd’s plan. He told a reporter he knew of 
no action that had been taken on it and re- 
marked that IAC had not created a subcom- 
mittee to give it further study. 

But another participant in the meeting, 
Maj. Gen. Lloyd B. Ramsey, the Army's pro- 
vost marshal general, had a different view. 
He said that Shepherd’s presentation was 
“received extremely well.” 

Ramsey recalled that Shepherd had said 
“living within the rules is very difficult” and 
that another, unidentified executive then 
commented, “Running industry, you can’t 
live within the rules." 

Ramsey said that “my own feeling is that 
he (Shepherd) brought up some excellent 
points.” 

The IAC consists of 24 leading executives, 
mostly drawn from the defense industry and 
its financiers, who serve on a rotating basis. 
They meet with Packard and other high 
Pentagon aides three times a year and are 
largely concerned with contracts and profits. 
IAC was created by Robert S. McNamara 10 
years ago to provide “direct and regular con- 
tact” between Defense and industry. Its two- 
day gatherings, always in private, bring to- 
gether top leaders of the defense industry 
and high Pentagon officials. 


THROUGHOUT GOVERNMENT 


A Senate Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations under Lee Metcalf (D- 
Mont.) has been investigating the nature 
and infiuence of business advisory groups on 
agencies and departments throughout the 
government. Metcalf is planning to hold 
hearings in mid-June on the Pentagon's 
IAC. The senator has introduced a bill to 
broaden the membership of these advisory 
groups, require them to maintain a full 
transcript of their proceedings and open their 
sessions to the public. 

At IAC’s afternoon meeting on Feb. 12, the 
subject of “Plant Security” was on the 
agenda and it was there that Shepherd ad- 
vanced his plan. 

Much of his prepared text dealt with what 
he regarded as legal and administrative 
curbs on industry’s freedom to screen pros- 
pective employees. He talked of “drastic limi- 
tations” in many states “on such useful 
screening instruments as the polygraph (the 
so-called lie detector). He complained that 
“legislation aimed at prohibiting discrimi- 
natory practices has forced the removal of 
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certain questions from the application for 
employment form.” 

He singled out a federal court decision un- 
der the Civil Rights Act which, he said, pre- 
vents employers from asking applicants 
whether they have even been arrested. 

“This is a severe restriction,” Shepherd 
said. “Industry must have this latitude in re- 
gard to background investigations—not only 
for the purpose ow screening out, but also 
to identify those employees with a propensity 
for violent activity. 

“The amendment or elimination of this 
question enables an applicant who has mul- 
tiple arrests for loitering, illegal picketing, 
disorderly conduct, and a host of other mis- 
demeanor charges frequently associated with 
militants, to avoid having to reveal such a 
sordid background for a prospective em- 
ployer.” 

Shepherd did not contend that industry 
was prohibited from asking applicants about 
convictions, as opposed to arrests. 


AUGUST GUIDELINE 


He twice complained of a new guideline is- 
sued in August by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. It prohibits job 
tests that have “no known significant rela- 
tionship to job behavior,” noting that 
“doubtful testing practices . . . tend to have 
discriminatory effects.” 

This rule, said Shepherd, “poses a prob- 
lem in the security area for industry.” He 
added that he does not oppose “reasonable 
restrictions aimed at avoiding discrimina- 
tion. It is simply that these regulations, re- 
gardiess of merit, further impair an em- 
ployer’s attempt to effectively screen out a 
potentially dangerous individual.” 

“Over the past four decades,” Shepherd 
said, “management has encountered a 


mounting number of restrictions from fed- 
eral and state legislation and union contract 
provisions relative to termination of em- 
ployees. To me, this clearly indicates the 


necessity and desirability of maximizing, 
rather than restricting, our ability to iden- 
tify militants prior to employment.” 

The Texas Instruments chief also cited 
court decisions governing libel and prohibit- 
ing “‘backlisting’ for union activity.” 

“These decisions have made it an extremely 
precarious practice to divulge to another 
company the reason for an employee’s termi- 
nation beyond the most innocuous state- 
ment,” he said. 

Shepherd nowhere defines the militants he 
thinks threaten plant security. Nor does he 
mention the fact that an extensive plant 
screening program is in existence under the 
Pentagon's Defense Supply Agency. 

At the end of 1969, 13,255 plants engaged 
in classified work came under this program. 
All employees engaged in classified work 
must be cleared by the Pentagon unit which 
requires workers to fill out detailed question- 
naires. 

In determining whether a new worker is 
eligible for clearance, the Pentagon considers 
21 criteria, including whether the man has a 
“sympathetic interest in... subversive 
movements,” any behavior, activities or asso- 
ciations which tend to show that the individ- 
ual is not reliable or trustworthy” and simi- 
lar, broad categories. 

Despite Shepherd’s complaint that law en- 
forcement agencies are reluctant to give in- 
dustry their files, he acknowledged: 

“Companies large enough to warrant full- 
time professional security staffs usually make 
suitable legitimate arrangements for these 
checks at local police departments and sher- 
iff’s offices.” 

UNITED AIRCRAFT 

Gwinn of United Aircraft, also noted that: 

“We, like your organization, because of 
numerous contacts that our plant protection 
people have with various agencies are able, 
fortunately, to obtain much information un- 
Officially. We believe, however, that the gov- 
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ernment agencies should release this infor- 
mation to industry as a matter of right... 
If infiltration of industry by leftwing mili- 
tants is to be stopped, industry must have 
access to the information now available in 
the files of various government agencies.” 

Another strong endorsement came from 
IAC member Willard F. Rockwell, Jr., chair- 
man of North American Rockwell, the 7th 
ranking defense contractor. 

Like Shepherd, Rockwell's language im- 
plied that union organizers would be an ap- 
propriate target for screening. 

“It is important,” Rockwell said, for a 
plant “to be able to maintain a reasonable 
working environment for all its employees. 
A worker does not need to plant a bomb to 
have a degrading and demoralizing influence 
on his activity. There is a fine line between 
the agitator and the militant. If an individ- 
ual has a bad record ...employ him... 
minimize the circumstances that would be 
conducive to negative behavior.” 

Ramsey, the provost marshall general, also 
addressed the IAC meeting and warned that 
“industry has an enemy more so now than 
ever before.” 

He called for “industrial defense decisions 
. . . based on the hard realities of the ofen- 
sive capabilities of the terrorists, activities 
and revolutionaries.” 


SOMETHING MORE SINISTER 


The “threat,” he said, “is created by a mix- 
ture of militant minority groups and con- 
spirators ... We are moving from the riots 
characterized by mindless destruction to 
something more sinister: the increase in the 
national crime rate; student unrest and dis- 
obedience; the ‘hit and run’ tactics of the 
hoodlum element and the escalation of ter- 
rorist bombings may be indicators of worse 
things to come.” 

“Proponents of this movement,” Ramsey 
said, employ techniques that “range from 
infiltration to cause unrest and dissension 
among the work force to the use of explo- 
sives in the destruction of property.” 

Ramsey has recently explained that his ref- 
erence to causing worker unrest did not refer 
to union activity and that, in fact, he knew 
of no group now engaged in such activity. 
He said he was talking about “a possibility.” 

At the IAC gathering, Ramsey urged the 
executives to draw up “industrial defense 
plans” and offered his staff to advise on 
them. 

Ramsey told a reporter he received a “very 
interested” response from the “high pow- 
ered” executives assembled. Under the aus- 
pices of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, he said, he has been addressing 
“seminars” on plant security across the coun- 
try and is now gaining the attention of “top 
management.” 


RECENT PRIMARY ELECTION IN 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


HON. JOHN WARE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. WARE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to compliment the Daily Republican, 
published by the Phoenixville Publishing 
Co., of Phoenixville, Pa., for their edi- 
torial in connection with the recent pri- 
mary election in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

The editorial follows: 

Di You Vore? 

Today is Primary Election day. If you are 
reading this and have not voted, you should 
be experiencing a sense of guilt. 
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The test papers of candidate persuasion 
will be marked by the voting public by 8 
o’clock tonight. Selections will be the nomi- 
nees to represent their respective parties in 
the November General Election. 

The public will be a kind of arbiter in 
party decisions where independents chal- 
lenge the party’s endorsed candidates. Ignor- 
ing this opportunity to choose leaves you out 
of some very important decisions. 

From the public's point of view these chal- 
lenges to party selection reflect democratic 
interest in governmental operation and main- 
tenance of a quasi-check and balance system 
on dynasty-minded politicians. 

These challenges also are symptomatic and 
refiect disenchantment; ,they provide a 
chance to make changes for the better; their 
plea for improvement on the do-nothingness 
and obstructionism which irk civic-minded, 
tax-paying citizens. 

Whatever the persuasion, you the regis- 
tered voter have choices to make. We urge 
you to make the choice before deadline to- 
night. 


THE 1971 CRUSADE FOR CHILDREN 
IN LOUISVILLE GREATEST SUC- 
CESS TO DATE 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, May 22, Louisville’s 18th annual 
Crusade for Children opened at the 
Memorial Auditorium. The 1971 crusade 
was on WHAS-TV for 21 hours and 55 
minutes—1 hour and 3 minutes longer 
than the 1970 crusade. The total funds 
collected in this year’s crusade were sub- 
stantially higher than last year—$612,- 
147 as compared with $578,252. 

It is estimated that to date more than 
a half-million handicapped children have 
been helped by crusade grants. 

Much of the credit for the crusade suc- 
cesses to date, which have netted nearly 
$6 million, must go to the firefighters of 
the Kentuckiana area. Approximately 
125 Kentucky and Indiana departments 
participated in this year’s crusade with 
solicitations, benefit fishfries and dances 
and hard work. We cannot, of course, 
overlook the contributions of labor, busi- 
ness, church, and civic clubs. These also 
contributed substantially to the record 
amount collected. 

Rick Northern, staff writer of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, wrote an ex- 
cellent account of this year’s crusade 
which appeared in the May 24 issue of 
that paper. I insert his article at this 
point in the RECORD: 

CHILDREN, FIREMEN, AND ALL LirTt CRUSADE 
Sum TO $612,147 
(By Rick Northern) 

Arms locked, a worn and weary crew of vol- 
unteer firemen, Marines, WHAS staffers and 
others sang “God Bless America” a few min- 
utes before 8 o’clock last night, ending the 
1971 WHAS Crusade for Children, the big- 
gest, longest, and for most, the best ever. 

The tote board behind them said $612,147, 
the largest total ever in the Crusade’s 18-year 
history of raising money for physically and 
mentally handicapped children. 

The 1970 Crusade had ended at 6:52 p.m. 
with $544,002 on the tote board. After the 
show ended, the count of unrecorded pledges 
pushed the total to a then-record $578,252.20 

The 1971 Crusade was on the air for 21 
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hours and 55 minutes, one hour and three 
minutes longer than last year’s. 

For more than twenty-one hours, they 
trooped onto the Memorial Auditorium stage. 
Volunteer firemen lugging money in by their 
bootstraps; little kids with wide-eyed grins, 
gawking at all the cameras, shaking hands 
with Cactus Tom; old ladies with canes 
clenched in one fist and dollar bills in the 
other; smiling youngsters in wheelchairs. 

The line leading to the fishbowls in front 
of the camera was so long at times you’d 
have thought someone was giving money 
away, not collecting it. 

Once on the air, the givers took their sweet 
time telling how they'd collected the money 
“to help the crippled children.” 

Two young boys saved pennies from their 
allowance for a year. They proudly told Bar- 
ney Arnold they had “three eighteen.” “$318!” 
Arnold said. “Nope, $3.18,” one answered 
sheepishly. 

“Well, that’s just as good," Barney said. 

A lady in her eighties made potholders and 
sold them for the Crusade. 

A swarm of youngsters said they put on a 
variety show and racked up $20, at least 
that’s what the figure sounded like through 
the giggles. 

And then there were the volunteer fire- 
men, the backbone of every Crusade. From 
noon on, truckloads of firemen would come 
tooling down Fifth Street every few minutes, 
sireens whining, firemen waving. 

When it came time for them to announce 

how much they collected this year, invari- 
ably it would be “a little bit more than last 
year.” 
WHAS television and radio personalities 
took turns under the sweltering lights ask- 
ing givers their names and then shouting 
out the totals for all to hear. Some WHAS 
technicians worked through the whole Cru- 
sade without any sleep. By the time it ended 
last night, some were so sleepy they were 
giddy. 

Karen Morrow, of television's “Jim Na- 
bors Show” was as big a hit offstage at the 
Crusade as she was on. 

She did a rousing musical medley to help 
kickoff the program. Then for hours she 
signed autographs in the firemen’s room in 
the Auditorium basement. She signed “Love, 
Karen Morrow,” on every little boy’s firehat 
she could get her pen on. And for many not- 
so-little boys, she signed “Love, Karen Mor- 
row," on their forearms: “I'll never wash 
it off,” one firemen in his twenties vowed. 

From the firemen’s room, with her color- 
ful maxi dress attracting plenty of atten- 
tion, she headed back outside to talk to the 
firemen, then back inside to chat with the 
Archbishop Thomas McDonough, and thank 
him for the $40,000 the Catholic churches 
contributed. 

Whenever a particularly big contribution 
came in, such as the $45,000 from the Gen- 
eral Electric Employee’s Fund, or when the 
tote board hit a milestone, like a quarter or 
& half million dollars, the auditorium would 
erupt with all kinds of dancing, singing, 
yelling and electronic gadgetry. 

WHAS had a light screen set off to the 
side of the stage, and whenever the board 
hit a big number, one camera would train 
on all the colored lights and the direc- 
tor would flash that picture over one of 
the center stage. Two bright “applause” 
signs would flash on to alert the audience, 
in case they hadn't taken the hint from 
the stage. 

A big, burly guy with a beard would 
wind up a fire siren. 

And the band would play an appropriate 
tune, such as “We're in the Money,” while 
the clowns and kids and people on the 
stage provided the pandemonium. 

Telephone girls worked long hours under 
the hot lights, but not quite on-camera. 
They constantly answered blue-and-red 
princess phones and wrote down contribu- 
tions, 
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“I've had three or four $1,000 contribu- 
tions,” Jane Gering said, “and they've all 
been verified.” 

But while Jane took calls pledging a lot 
of money, she also had to put up with 
some crank and some obscene phone 
calls. 

“In the last twenty minutes, I've had 
three or four obscene phone calls,” she 
said, “but I guess the contributions out- 
weigh all the trouble.” 

And then there was Kevin Adams. 

10-year-old, braces on both legs, Kevin 
sat patiently in his wheel chair parked just 
off-stage for a couple of hours yesterday. 
He was waiting to go on stage with the Fern 
Creek Fire Department and report how much 
“they” had collected. 

“Kevin was a great help collecting,” one 
firemen said. “He pitched in there and helped 
just like the rest of us.” 

While Kevin waited to go on, some wom- 
en came up to chat with him. 

“You know, Kevin,” one of them said, “all 
these people out here, all these firemen, and 
all these other kids are doing this work to 
help you.” 

Although speaking isn’t easy for Kevin, 
he said “Thank you” quite clearly, and 
smiled. 


SUCCESS ACHIEVED UNDER THE 
FHA SECTION 235 PROGRAM 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the fiscal year 1972 HUD ap- 
propriations bill is being worked on by 
the Subcommittee on HUD-Space-Sci- 
ence, and at a time in our history when 
our housing shortages have reached 
mammoth proportions, we might do well 
to point with pride to the success which 
has been achieved under the FHA sec- 
tion 235 program. A recent report by the 
Mortgage Bankers Association outlines 
this success, and the reasons for it. I 
commend this report to the attention of 
all of us who will be called to act on 
this bill during the coming months: 


APPENDIX I—MorTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICA REPORT 


WHAT'S CAUSING THE SUCCESSES IN 235 
PROJECTS? 


When a human enterprise is going 
smoothly, headlines are not in order. It takes 
controversy to make a front-page story. This 
journalistic axiom has attracted a lot of jus- 
tified public exposure of the abuses that 
have occurred in the FHA section 235 low- 
income housing program. Now we know what 
not to do. But, what about 235’s successes? 
It is more constructive, now, to explore the 
causes Of 235’s success than to fan the ashes 
of its failures. 

There have been successes. Their weight 
far overbalances the failures. They are a 
source of pride for all those involved in the 
processes, including both the public and 
private sector and for the thousands of for- 
mer slum dwellers whose quality of life has 
been improved. 

What did the successful projects do that 
was right? What techniques at the under- 
writing, closing and servicing stages in the 
successful projects are keeping down the de- 
linquencies and foreclosure rates? How can 
we use this information to extend pride of 
ownership and a stake in our capitalistic 
system to a larger segment of our citizens? 
Getting this information, firsthand, meant 
going out and talking to the people involved. 
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MBA selected four areas of the country 
now experiencing outstanding success: Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Florida and Wisconsin, but 
every state has many more 235 successes than 
it has failures. The names of home-buyers 
appearing in the report have been changed 
to protect the families’ right to privacy, ex- 
cept where their stories have already been 
made public. 

In Central Florida 


Mrs. Walter Lee Dunn from her front 
porch in Lakeland, Florida, looks down her 
street and sees 16 attractive, well-built 
homes, shaded by mature orange trees in- 
stead of the sagging porches and gray, un- 
painted siding on tiny slum shacks. She’s 
moved out of the slums, and her life is bet- 
ter. She doesn’t intend to go back. 

The Dunn’s are one of 60 families thus far 
to move into the Laughner-Kelly $15-million 
Golden Northgate Development—and one of 
160,000 low-income families throughout the 
nation who, since 1968, have moved into new 
and reconditioned homes. The homes are 
available to low-income families under the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (HUD) program which subsidizes 
a part of the family’s mortgage payment and 
interest cost on a home. The program, Sec- 
tion 235 of the 1968 Housing Act, will sub- 
sidize a maximum of all but one percent of 
the interest payment on a 235 mortgage. The 
portion of the interest payment picked up by 
HUD’s subsidiary agency, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration (FHA), will vary with 
the family income. Thus, if the normal, pre- 
vailing interest rate is seven percent in the 
nation’s long-term credit markets, the gov- 
ernment might pay as much as 6/7ths—or as 
little as 1/7th of the annual borrowing 
charge. The buyer pays the principal. 

Otis Williams, president of the Lakeland 
NAACP and sales manager for housing in the 
180-acre development said that Laughner- 
Kelly plans to build 528 single-family homes 
in the Golden Northgate site within the next 
five years. 

Counseling is the Key 

“The development will not turn into an- 
other slum,” Williams said, “because the 
buyers will receive housing and home man- 
agement counseling.” 

Williams is also local chairman for the 
Urban-Rural Development Corporation of 
Florida, Inc. (URDC), a nonprofit organiza- 
tion to provide family counseling, headed by 
Marvin Davies of St. Petersburg. Williams 
has contracted with FHA to establish a coun- 
seling program in five Polk County cities. A 
committee of community leaders has volun- 
teered to help URDC implement its contract. 

In a meeting last July in Lakeland’s city 
hall, the subject of how to achieve a satis- 
factory relocation for the families being dis- 
placed by the pending construction of a city 
auditorium was discussed. 

H. W. Stockard, president of the First Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association; William 
E. Arnold, district manager for the Social 
Security Administration; Otis Williams; 
Kelly Price, insurance agency head; and 
Dwight Burkam of the city planning staff 
volunteered their services. 

Space for the volunteer committee was 
made available in the city hall. The office is 
a clearinghouse and coordination point for 
information and provides record-keeping 
services. It refers families to counselors. 
Their referrals originate from builders, lend- 
ing institutions, the FHA and real estate 
agencies. They also conduct initial interviews 
with homeseekers. 

A series of clinics was set up to explain 
such matters as zoning, taxes, architectural 
design, landscaping, insurance, financing and 
credit, and the simple mechanics of home 
maintenance. 

Flezibility required 

“Measured by normal standards, these are 

bad credit risks," Williams said, “and they 
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will need our help to adjust their present 
obligations enough to qualify to buy housing 
under Section 235 or 237 and keep up the 
payments within FHA’s 25 percent-of-income 
formula.” Section 237 of the 1968 Housing 
Act established a home counseling program 
for buyers under a broad range of FHA pro- 
grams, including 235 applicants. 

Is that all there is to it? “No,” said Wil- 
liams, "after a person starts paying for hous- 
ing, his qualifying income may be subject 
to more than the normal hazards to stabil- 
ity. Cutbacks in employment often mean his 
job is the first to go. In an inflexible pro- 
gram, the fluctuating income of a housing 
purchaser could start a chain of events lead- 
ing to foreclosure on his mortgage. If this 
happened in enough cases, the entire hous- 
ing development could fail.” 

This had led to a great deal of controversy 
around the country, in instances where 235 
buyers, sellers or lenders have been unable to 
make a satisfactory adjustment of their eco- 
nomic operations to meet the requirements 
of this special housing market. 

To say flatly that “you'll never rehabilitate 
these people, so forget it” is thought to be 
as wrong as saying forget Penn Central be- 
cause they made some bad decisions. Bad 
decisions are not the exclusive province of 
the socially or economically disadvantaged. 
Anybody can decide his way into trouble. 

The interests of society are involved in 
either case, and it requires some outside 
guidance when the problems resulting from 
bad decisions cannot be resolved with internal 
know-how. Higher wisdom can be sought and 
know-how can be taught, if the disadvan- 
taged domestic decisionmaker is exposed to 
it. 

Flexibility of the rules and special conces- 
sions were necessary in the case of Penn 
Central and some flexibility in underwriting 
will be necessary with the housing of low- 
income families. In each case, the risk should 
include a plan to reduce the causes of risk. 


Fronting for the buyer 


Counseling seems to make a difference. In 
Memphis, Tennessee, mortgage bankers, 
builders, realtors, and the FHA office all refer 
Section 235 applicants to Housing Oppor- 
tunity Memphis Enterprise, Inc. (HOME). 
Over 400 low-income housing applicants in 
Memphis have been sent there for counsel- 
ing in credit and home management. Right 
now, HOME consists of one volunteer, Maeola 
Killebrew, who receives no remuneration for 
her efforts. At home, in the black community, 
she is Mrs. Marshel Killebrew, in her mid- 
thirties, and the mother of five well-behaved 
young children. Her husband works two 
shifts to support their family. 

Downtown, in a sparsely furnished office, 
Maeola the counselor swivels cautiously in 
her chair, gripping the front of her desk for 
balance as she interviews a client, Mrs. Elsie 
Brown, who is trying to get her family into 
a Section 235 house. She now lives in rented 
quarters. 

Mrs. Brown’s glistening black hair is piled 
neatly in a soft bun. Her sturdy form is con- 
servatively bound in a good green wool skirt. 
The fine material bears the mark of good 
service through the years. In her voice, there 
is an anxious tenseness, masked by laughter, 
as she watches for meanings. 

Mrs. Killebrew reviews the case: “Mrs. 
Brown, in the past, has been on welfare as 
an ADC (Aid to Dependent Children) recip- 
ient. She was due for recertification of wel- 
fare in February. Shortly before her recerti- 
fication came up, she found a job at the 
Greyhound garage in Memphis at $3.52 an 
hour as a temporary employee. Naturally, she 
wants to keep the Job. The man who handles 
her case at the city welfare office noted the 
temporary employment at the time she ap- 
plied for recertification of her permanent 
welfare status. He refused to recertify her 
because she had failed to report her tem- 
porary job. Mrs. Brown doces not want to re- 
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move her foot from one base before estab- 
ishing it on another. Her dilemma is this: 
Permanent income of the type she was ob- 
taining from welfare is needed in order to 
qualify her for a 235 house. The temporary 
work is not likely to qualify her. She would 
have had fewer problems with the system if 
she had quit the temporary job and stood pat 
on welfare. 

“Thus, we are encouraging people not to 
work and not to find employment, It is like- 
ly that Mrs. Brown would have reported her 
job once it became permanent, even though 
it, then, made her ineligible for welfare pay- 
ments. There needs to be flexibility and a 
little less zeal at catching people on the part 
of welfare workers. Mrs. Brown 1s not trying 
to cheat. She needs the time to make a pru- 
dent choice. When seven children are de- 
pending on her, it seems a reckless gamble 
to cut herself off from welfare on the 
strength of the temporary job. Her job be- 
came permanent in January. She felt it 
would be sufficient to report that she had a 
job at the time of recertification, 

Establishing a qualifying income 

“Now that she is making a relatively sub- 
stantial income, she wants to buy a house. 
At the moment she lives in public housing. 
Her rent in public housing is going up and 
she can almost count on $90 a month. I 
called her welfare worker, as her welfare 
has to be verified when she starts to pur- 
chase a house. What I am doing is a little 
preliminary qualifying to see where the weak- 
nesses are so that we can start to build up 
her income qualifications. I believe she will 
qualify without the welfare grant. I begged 
the welfare worker for mercy to temper this 
thing a little bit. The welfare worker said he 
was going to file a complaint with the legal 
department in Nashville. His principal in- 
terest seems to be to get her hung up good. 
With that attitude, he’s an eligibility worker, 
not a welfare worker. Okay, so it was wrong 
for her not to immediately report it if this 
is the policy, but the welfare grant has 
already been termed inadequate for women 
with lots of children. 

“I have talked with numerous women in 
similar situations who had a chance to make 
a little extra money and they need it, but 
they turn it down because they don’t want 
to jeopardize their welfare grant. Now what 
kind of a thing are we encouraging here? 
We are encouraging them to sit there and 
try to make do. 

“All of this can very well affect Mrs. 
Brown’s efforts to get a house. I'm going to 
resolve it before we get through. The man- 
agement out there at her apartment says 
she pays the rent regularly and he'll verify 
this to the credit bureau. This is a typical 
example of how total welfare for a family 
affects their efforts to try to buy a home. 
The question of her welfare status must first 
be cleared up before her qualifications for 
a purchase of a home can be determined. 
Meanwhile, nothing can get off dead center. 
I intend to determine what the ADC policy 
is in a case like this, and then I’m going to 
quote a little policy to the welfare worker. 

The importance of being earnest 

“This is how HOME helps these families. 
I'm concerned sometimes that perhaps I’m 
pushing too hard. I want to keep rapport with 
the agencies, but how much concern do 
you give before you reach a line of demar- 
cation and forget about rapport? 

“I'm willing to predict that we will get 
her a house. It will take a matter of roughly 
seven days till the report comes back from 
the State, but we're not going to wait for 
that. I know what Kind of a house she needs, 
and I’m going to contact several builders and 
see what we can find. My office already has 
some listings. Knowing what her desires are 
and her capability to pay, I can call her. If 
she doesn’t have transportation to go out 
and see them, then I can furnish her with 
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that. Any questions she has I can answer be- 
fore she contracts to purchase the 235 house. 
Then I'll work with her during the contract- 
ing phase while the house is being bulit, and 
I'll also work with her in dealing with the 
State welfare agencies.” 

Mrs. Brown asked, “Now that we have re- 
viewed the welfare situation, what does FHA 
want in the way of information from me?” 

Mrs. Killebrew replied, “The FHA will want 
to know about your credit. The credit bu- 
reau will contact the resident manager where 
you are now paying rent and ask if you live 
there, how much rent you are paying and 
how you pay it, and whether or not you pay 
on time. 

“When I get this credit report back, you 
and I are going to sit down and go over it. 
If you are in disagreement with it, then you 
are going to have to prove it is inaccurate. 
I'll work with you and suggest some things 
that will strengthen your case and prove it 
one way or another. 

“If the welfare man injects his two cents 
worth, he is infringing on my territory and 
he and I will have it out. He can’t dictate to 
FHA whether or not you should get a house, 
All that FHA wants to know is do you, in 
fact, receive ADC and how much? I don’t 
want to see him influence Percy Galbreath 
against you. This appears to be what he is 
trying to do.” 

Large old homes for large young families 

Percy Galbreath & Son, Inc., is the man- 
agement agency for Good Will Village, the 
rent supplement development where Mrs. 
Brown now lives, Galbreath, a Memphis mort- 
gage banking company, is also financing some 
existing 235 housing in the Memphis area. 
The financing of upgraded existing housing, 
under the 235 program in this area, has been 
generally limited to hardship cases due to 
the large number of children in a family in 
quarters inadequate to their needs. For ex- 
ample, a two-bedroom house is inadequate 
for a family of 13 if teenage boys and girls 
have to share the same bedroom. 

Mrs. Killebrew said, “Here is where a large, 
old house with many rooms can improve the 
situation. Also, when you have everybody 
jammed into a small space, if one child 
catches measles, they all catch them; the 
same with pneumonia or colds. In such a 
case, the health department has to go in and 
declare the house unfit. This, too, is a quali- 
fying factor for new quarters. Sometimes 
they'll say it is not a health hazard, it is just 
overcrowded. Sometimes it involved going to 
the house and taking pictures of rats and 
holes in the wall. 

Mrs. Brown asked, “Do I qualify?” Mrs, 
Killebrew replied, “You have enough income. 
If your credit is as you have indicated, then 
you will qualify, in my opinion. When we 
get to FHA, it might be a different situation.” 

She said the FHA would be concerned most 
about credit and income and said, “Families 
are missing out on a house because they 
don’t have a person to run interference for 
them.” 

Working for free 

Mrs. Killebrew runs interference without 
any salary right now. At one time, she was 
being paid for counseling through HOME, She 
said, “Hopefully, the people in Washington 
with the power to provide funding for coun- 
seling 235 and 237 applicants will get up and 
act. There’s no money now to pay for my 
time, but having been involved since 1968, 
when this program was started by Represent- 
ative Dan Kuykendall, I had to continue to 
work with the subsidized homebuyers or I 
would feel like I was deserting them. I know 
that if I don’t stick it out, they won't get 
a house or be able to keep it. What I am 
doing with Mrs. Brown, I am doing volun- 
tarily. I could have appointments all day, 
everyday. There are just that many people. 
But I can’t afford it financially and still run 
my own home. I have to make some money 
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some time during the day, but I still give as 
much time to it as I can. Someday, some- 
body up in Washington with the authority 
will see and recognize that this kind of serv- 
ice is worth paying for. Then maybe I can 
come back up here and work full-time with 
the families.” 


It doesn't fit a pattern 


Mrs. Killebrew said, “There is also an 
obligation on the families to help them- 
selves in this process. Some of them get 
discouraged and quit. If they quit, then I 
stop. Because if I push them into a house 
that they're not ready for, then I would be 
compounding their problems. Most of the 
people who get these houses and have had 
counseling understand and appreciate what 
they have and they take care of it the best 
they know how. They may need further 
counseling to do it. 

“You have to be resourceful to get the job 
done. It doesn’t fit any bureaucratic pattern 
or formula, At one point, one of the women 
I was counseling had to go into the hospital 
right away because she was having a baby. 
The only way we could get a doctor to come 
to the phone was to enlist the aid of a co- 
operative reporter to call the hospital and 
say, ‘I want to do a story on this.’ We got 
her into the hospital, but they made the 
husband wait around and wouldn't let him 
leave—not that there was any need for him 
to be present. That left their four little 
children alone at home, so I got their chil- 
dren and took them home with me till the 
father could leave the hospital. A month 
and a half later, he called to tell me he was 
sick. I never could get the hospital admissions 
people to return my phone call. I didn’t 
hear anything further from the family and 
decided to check to see how they were doing. 
I found that the husband had died. Practi- 
cally everybody in the community had called 
that hospital, but they said he wasn't sick 
enough to be hospitalized, but he died. Yet 
that guy over at welfare cut her grant down 
to $39. Now she faces the possibility, again, 
of losing her home. As soon as she gets a 
Social Security number I can go to work for 
her.” This is a sampling of the operating 
universe of the successful counselor, 

Moving up 

In a primarily black, new housing develop- 
ment called Western Park, in Memphis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Brook and their eight chil- 
dren have ventured into home ownership. 
They are paying one percent interest on their 
235 mortgage. The payments are $98.00 per 
month. It is a modern brick veneer, four- 
bedroom rambler, on a slab, and neatly main- 
tained on a corner lot. There's a concrete 
walk, front and back. The house sold for 
approximately $17,500 three months ago. Mrs. 
Brook said the builder is very prompt in 
responding and handling their very short list 
of complaints. The firm also has been active 
in the leadership of HOME. 

Formerly, the Brooks lived in Clayburn 
Homes, a Memphis public housing project. 


The brick veneer of civilization 


In public housing they paid approximately 
$62 per month. As subsidized buyers, their 
share of the mortgage payment is $98 a 
month. They are industrious. The husband 
is a guard at a liquor distributor’s warehouse 
located in a nearby section of White Haven. 
He drives to work. Mrs. Brook works in 
nearby jobs five days a week. New schools 
are within walking distance. 

Mrs. Killebrew helped them to locate the 
kind of house Mrs. Brook wanted. At the time 
they were looking, their present location was 
merely a lot. They bought it on the basis 
of description and explanation by Mrs. Kil- 
lebrew. Once the house was selected, Mrs. 
Killebrew wrote a letter to FHA describing 
the family and their priorities and obligations 
and the fact that the husband works, also 
that the children are under parental control, 
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and that if the people were given a chance 
to buy the house, they would keep it. She 
also told FHA that they are a very close 
couple, making this a stable family. Mrs. 
Killebrew gets this kind of information by 
sitting down and talking with them. 

In the public housing unit where Mrs. 
Brook and her family lived before, she was 
very concerned about the number of un- 
supervised children. In her suburban locale, 
she finds that street gangs don’t flourish. She 
is pleased with the contrast. It is much 
easier to supervise the children than it was 
in a massive in-town housing development 
with hundreds of unsupervised children. 

A couple of miles away, more 235 housing 
is underway in a development called In- 
dian Hills. Here, cheek-by-jowl with the 235 
buyers, in the same kind of houses, are a 
compatible minority of unsubsidized FHA 
203(b) buyers. Three and four-bedrooms 
with two or three baths, these homes have 
been built for large families. They are all one- 
story ramblers of brick veneer. Prices begin as 
low as $16,000. The FHA maximum is $18,500 
here. The builder, Mickey Rainey, uses Mrs. 
Killebrew for counseling. 

What is it about the counseling that is 
making 235 succeed for Mickey Rainey? Mae- 
ola Killebrew says, “To «answer that, we're 
going to have to drop in on some people.” 

She knows her people 

On the way down the street she called to 
people along the route, “Hi, Esau!” She ex- 
plained, “He's got a twir, Jacob. I'll see Esau 
and Jacob in church Sunday.” 

She stopped at the home of Mrs. John 
Smith. A public health nurse was just leav- 
ing. Mrs. Smith immediately started telling 
Mrs. Killebrew of her friend who she knew 
wanted a house. Mrs. Killebrew took the 
name and phone number. Mrs. Smith told of 
her nerve trouble this year, her two opera- 
tions last year. There were some tiny finger 
marks along the white walls of the interior 
of the house. Mrs. Smith has six children. 
Mrs. Killebrew advised her to train them not 
to put their hands on the wall. “Watch them 
on that,” she said. Before we left, Mrs. Smith 
was slapping little hands as they moved to 
touch the walls. Further advice from Mrs. 
Killebrew urged Mrs. Smith to follow through 
on her shouted instructions to the children. 
“Get up and make your daughter clean the 
kitchen as she was told to do rather than 
shouting again fifteen minutes later,” she 
said. Asked about the problems of home 
ownership, Mrs. Smith said he had no com- 
plaints, except for the woman behind her 
who had a big police dog. She said, “That 
woman turns that big dog a-loose and he 
comes over and throws my garbage and cans 
all around the yard. I told her I'm going to 
get a shotgun if she don't keep the dog out 
of my yard.” 

Aside from the dog, Mrs. Smith has no 
problem with the house. Mrs. Killebrew asked 
for a chance to speak to the neighbor be- 
fore any shotgun action. Mrs. Smith had this 
reaction to being a home buyer: “I like it 
fine. It really makes a difference to be in our 
own place. Mrs, Killebrew found it,” she said. 

How did she find Mrs. Killebrew? “At the 
church home.” Somebody she knew heard 
Mrs. Killebrew addressing a church group 
about the 235 low-income housing program. 

Mrs. Killebrew, reflecting on the counsel- 
ing visit at the Smith house, had this ob- 
servation: “You have culture you can lend 
your neighbor, if you take the time to be 
nice to them.” 

Credit restored for divorcee 


In the concrete driveway of another 235 
house, in a development about a mile from 
the Smith's, Mrs. Killebrew wheeled a tri- 
cycle out of the way and parked it. In the 
front yard a small elm will, one day, cast its 
shade on the attractive, veneer brick rambler. 
The residence belongs to Mrs. Marshall Free- 
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man, a divorcee. This house was bought un- 
der an “existing” 235, FHA-insured program. 
Prior to her divorce, Mrs. Freeman and her 
husband were buying a house in another 
location. He left. She had no work experi- 
ence that would qualify her for a job with 
sufficient salary to keep up the mortgage 
payments on the previous house. It immedi- 
ately went into foreclosure. 

When Mrs. Killebrew found her, she was 
living in the most run-down rented quar- 
ters in the Memphis area, across the street 
from a cotton gin. The gin attracted rats. 
Mrs. Killebrew said, “The house was full of 
rats.” She had five children and paid $60 a 
month for that apartment with holes in the 
floor. 

“The foreclosure hurt her record consid- 
erably when she came to apply for 235 fi- 
nancing.” Mrs. Killebrew said, “When she 
was referred to me, I was in a position to 
know that, while her credit had been ruined 
by the foreclosure, it was not caused by Mrs. 
Freeman. 

“She is now taking up the role of a seam- 
stress full-time. She had worked in a dress 
shop and on the side she would do this 
seamstress work and alterations. It was diffi- 
cult to establish an income as a seamstress. 
She has a child with a respiratory infection, 
which helped to establish her hardship situ- 
ation,” Mrs. Killebrew said. Mrs. Killebrew 
helped her to establish her ability to buy. 


Where does the job end? 


Reflecting on the visit with Mrs. Freeman, 
she said, “You can't just counsel and get 
them in a house and forget it. It has gotten 
to the place now that when I think of friends 
I think about somebody I met in my office 
who was needing a house. I've lost all con- 
tact with acquaintances I had. I guess maybe, 
now, our interests are different, where we 
were all headed in the same direction at one 
time. They’re now doing their thing and 
where I am it is all day and all night. 

“Sometimes I wonder where counseling 
ends. Last night, I found one of my appli- 
cant’s car. Her car had been stolen, She saw 
my son on the bus and said, ‘Look, you tell 
your mother my car was stolen.’ And really, 
this is unbelievable, but last night on the 
way from Scout meeting with my son, her 
car was parked about three blocks from my 
house. I called her, picked her up, and took 
her there and we called the police. When the 
police came, the car wouldn’t crank and 
they said, ‘Let me see your papers.’ She gave 
them her papers and they said, ‘So, you got 
your car.’ That was the policeman’s reply. 
My car wouldn’t crank and I asked him 
would he give me a boost. He said, ‘No, these 
cars won’t boost,’ so I got a boost from some- 
body else and took her back home.” 


Where do good counselors come from? 


What background of training and experi- 
ence should a 235 counselor have? Sociology? 
Psychology? Maeola Killebrew grins and says, 
“All I know is that they send people from 
the university to consult with me. Those 
people don’t know how it is out in the 
streets.” 

On one of those streets lives Lisa Clark and 
her 13 children in a rehabilitated 235. 

Existing 235 housing is a “spot market” 
used in Memphis and other areas primarily 
to accommodate hardship cases. Overcrowd- 
ing and health problems are ways of estab- 
lishing the need for special accommodations 
for large families whose needs are usually 
met best in older houses. 

Mrs. Killebrew thinks Mrs. Clark has the 
makings of a good 235 counselor. The place 
she bought was a double house. As a single 
house there’s plenty of room. On one wall 
in the living room is a photo of a football 
player diving in for a tackle. Over the couch 
is a beautiful acrylic painted by another 
one of her children. The painting, entitled 
“Warm Country,” is in rich deep oranges 
with black, yellow and white accents. The 
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diving tackle is her oldest son. The aroma 
of collard greens made us aware that we 
hadn't eaten yet. Like others before her, at 
the sight of Mrs. Killebrew, Mrs. Clark opened 
the conversation by telling about a friend 
who needs a house. 

Mrs. Killebrew retraced the steps by which 
the Clark’s became homeowners, “She had a 
son about two years old with an incurable 
heart disease. The FHA office sent her to me. 
She needed a house. Her old, two-bedroom 
house was being condemned by the city and 
they told her that if anybody could help 
her, I could. I always make a note of this, 
because when I get ready to help someone 
else, I like to remind them how I worked 
up a good buyer for their program. 

“To make matters worse, Mr. Clark has 
just gotten this good job at the packing 
house. But he was stuck with a hospital bill 
to pay at $40 a month, for the sick child. 
The hospital said if he was late, and he had 
better not miss a month, they would send 
a man on his job to garnishee his wages and 
annoy his new employer. So, I went to the 
mayor's office because it was his hospital, 
and he got something done about it. They 
cut the hospital payments to $10 a month 
and advised that I should contact a particu- 
lar individual whenever this child had to be 
hospitalized.” They were going to try to get 
financial assistance so the Clarks wouldn't 
incur any more expenses, 

In their two-bedroom house, if one of the 
13 children had the measles or a bad cold, 
they all caught it. Also, she had four teen- 
agers, two boys and two girls. It was just 
totally inadequate, and she was quite dis- 
turbed at having to live under these condi- 
tions. 

“We got them this five-bedroom house. It 
took about a year to do it. We played to- 
gether, we cried together, we ate greens to- 
gether, weve done it all. The Clarks are a 
typical example of why it is necessary to be 
available to them any time,” Mrs. Killebrew 
said. 

The almighty budget 

The newer house is in good order, neat 
and clean in spite of the fact that there 
are eleven children now living at home. Mrs. 
Clark accounted for this, “I stay right with 
them.” No problem with the house, she said 
it stayed warm during the snow. “In zero 
degrees the heater kept heating,” she said. 
She is generally pleased with the house but 
is going to send a list to the construction 
company of the things she thinks need check- 
ing out. 

There is a one-year warranty in the Mem- 
phis area, Mrs. Killebrew has advised her 
clientele, in each case where there are any 
complaints to the builder, to put them in 
writing. This makes it official notification 
within the warranty period. What would Mrs. 
Clark do to keep up the payments if her hus- 
band took sick? She said, “I have a son and 
a daughter who are old enough and al- 
ready working outside the home who would 
help out in a crisis.” She would also get in 
touch with Mrs. Killebrew if she had to go 
to work herself. 

She said, “Mrs. Killebrew’s name has 
power.” She cited, as an example, the time 
when she needed some help, financially, and 
Mrs. Killebrew got her a temporary job at 
the food stamp place. Her husband drives a 
truck for a packing house three days a week. 
Some weeks he gets five days’ work. When 
he does, they continue to live on the three- 
day-a-week budget and save the other two 
days’ wages against the time when they 
might need it. All her expenses are based on 
his three-day-a-week income. It was this 
kind of budget planning by Mrs. Clark which 
impressed Mrs, Killebrew as qualifying in- 
formation when it came time to apply for 
the 235 subsidy. 
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Until you've been cold 

Mrs. Clark cited some of the advantages of 
the 235 program to both the occupant it 
shelters and his society. “They improve 
themselves and become better citizens. I feel 
that there would be a lot fewer children in 
the streets committing crimes if the parents 
knew how to manage better. If the parents 
had a better living standard, their situation 
wouldn't become a hopeless thing where the 
child would start the wrong way. A person 
has to believe there is something out there 
for you. I’m not trying to give an excuse 
for these things,” she said. 

Mrs. Killebrew said this is a vital part of 
237 counseling and why it is important. “Mrs. 
Clark has worked so hard in trying to get 
this house and the main thing I have to do 
is to keep her hoping. She is the kind of per- 
son who keeps me going in counseling. It may 
improve their faith in this system that they 
once felt they were victims of. The most 
frustrating thing to see is children living in 
rat-infested houses without heat. It is a 
great satisfaction to see these families mak- 
ing progress. When you see them making 
progress, it means you're making progress. 
I get as much as I give. Mrs. Clark didn’t 
know how bad her living conditions were 
until she moved out of them. You don’t 
know how warm you are until you have been 
cold.” 

Hurdling a blank wall 

How does Mrs. Clark feel about the coun- 
seling she received? “I feel it should be ex- 
tended. You can find more persons like Mrs. 
Killebrew. She is really down-to-earth, cares 
about people. Too many get up theré and 
start shaking hands and nodding heads. It 
puts them in a different category and they 
forget all about the people they started out 
with. 

“In my own case, I had come to a blank 
wall. My house was falling down on me; I had 
no rest room, my children were ashamed to 
tell anybody where they lived. When they 
came back from some school activity, each 
child would point out his house. My kids 
pretended they didn’t hear them because 
they didn’t want anybody to know where 


they lived. This hurt me very deeply. My. 


husband's income had gone up and down 
so often. Then I found that you could write 
a letter to the real estate company explain- 
ing the circumstances. I didn’t understand 
what they mean about writing a letter. A 
woman who I had worked for, a white lady 
in the real estate business, told me to see the 
FHA man, Mr. Barley from Memphis. He 
said, ‘Yes, there is someone who can help 
you—Mrs. Killebrew.’ So I made the appoint- 
ment with her. She took all my story down 
on paper and took it to FHA. Mrs. Killebrew 
helped me work out an arrangement with the 
hospital. This enabled us to have enough 
money to pay on the house.” 


“235 is their salvation” 


I asked, “What would FHA do with their 
235 program in this town without Maeola 
Killebrew?” Maeola said, “They would sell 
houses, but families like Mrs. Clark’s 
wouldn't get them.” 

Mrs. Killebrew continued, “FHA and the 
Congress have a responsibiilty to the low-in- 
come family trying to buy a house. They are 
not aware that you pay one bill this month. 
If you miss, you pay two the next, and the 
next you pay three. It means they must re- 
schedule their budget to meet these house 
payments. Where they were, they paid rent. 
$20 a week, $10 when you catch me. All of 
a sudden they are faced with the responsi- 
bility of a note once a month on a certain 
date. Very few are ready to accept things 
that way. Counseling needs to be done be- 
fore they get in the house. Otherwise, if they 
miss a payment they panic; they Just don’t 
know what to do. 
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“Then you say, ‘What is wrong with these 
people in the ghetto?’ What can you expect? 
If we want these people to have a stake in 
capitalism, we are going to have to find a 
way for them to have a piece of it,” she sald. 
“The only thing that kept Mrs. Clark’s boys 
going off to school is the big, white lie we 
told. You go to school and you get an educa- 
tion and you can re-elect that cat on tele- 
vision. The only reason my son is not out on 
the street is because I am doing his fighting. 

“For families like Mrs. Clark's, 235 housing 
is their salvation.” 


Getting the story across 


How does she reach the intended benefi- 
ciaries with the 235 story? Can faith and hope 
and trust be merchandised in a polished, 
Madison Avenue package with TV and the 
trimmings? Mrs. Killebrew said, “No. To 
communicate you have to understand the 
problems of the community, and who related 
to whom. 

“We started with people who have little 
trust that a government program will do 
what it says it will do. Congressman Dan 
Kuykendall helped launch the counseling 
operation, HOME; he had his news confer- 
ences and press releases. I know a lot of peo- 
ple in agencies and organizations. First 
thing I did was contact some of the tenant 
organizations in public housing and got 
them involved. I got slides, went out and 
showed them some of the housing, and how 
you go about qualifying.” 

The public housing tenants associations 
meet once a month. With each tenant group, 
the pattern is a light attendance at her first 
talk. They see that she is sincerely trying to 
help them. She relates to the group. At the 
second meeting, she has a crowd, and when 
she puts one family in a house, “I’m their 
person,” she said. 

“Until you reach over there in the ghetto, 
to the forgotten man, and put him in one 
of these houses, where people see that the 
program is helping somebody who really 
needs help, you’re not really going to get it 
off the ground,” she said. 

Now that HOME’s funding is exhausted, 
Mrs. Killebrew wants to put together a group 
of counselors (“I’m for independent coun- 
seling agencies”). She feels she has estab- 
lished rapport with the business community. 
“I am looking for people who can adapt to 
what we are trying to do; people who, with a 
minimum of training, can grasp the concept 
of 235, 237, how FHA works, how a mort- 
gage company works, what the system is all 
about and who can relate to the community; 
people who can find the solution to the prob- 
lem. They can be high school graduates, col- 
lege graduates; I think that is immaterial. 

“Im not looking for written credentials 
that you can hang on the wall because we 
have too much of that. I don’t agree with 
having a bunch of educated people drawing 
big salaries to do nothing. If the govern- 
ment puts money out, some of it should 
trickle down to the man it is intended for.” 


Impact of counseling on performance 


Ernest P. Schumacher, president of Schu- 
macher Mortgage Company in Memphis, has 
become fully involved. He serves as treasurer 
of Housing Opportunity Memphis Enterprise, 
Inc. (HOME), the counseling organization 
which employed Mrs. Killebrew. Schumacher 
was one of HOME'’s founders, along with Rep- 
resentative Dan Kuykendall, of Tennessee’s 
ninth congressional district. 

Schumacher reports that of an estimated 
500 receiving counseling through HOME, 
none have gone to foreclosure. Schumacher 
is a firm believer in counseling. He has def- 
inite ideas on the course it should take. He 
doesn’t believe that FHA should staff up to 
do the counseling. He feels that, unfortu- 
nately, in a face-to-face counseling situation, 
the FHA representative is at a disadvantage. 
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He cannot have the credibility of an inde- 
pendent agency’s counselor in the low-in- 
come community. 

After a two-year period of originating and 
servicing 235 mortgages, Schumacher con- 
cludes that he ought 'to have a counselor on 
his own staff. The person he seeks would be 
from the community and familiar with the 
problems of the people who are buying the 
subsidized housing. He feels that a company 
counselor could effectively handle the special 
problems of the mortgage banker. However, 
he would still want to be able to refer his 235 
buyer to an independent counseling organi- 
zation for help with the broader problems. 
Many problems do not relate directly to the 
mortgage banker’s responsibility but do af- 
fect the overall economié welfare of the in- 
dividual buyer, and, sometimes, determine 
whether he will be delinquent or is likely to 
let his house go into forecloseure. 

Schumacher cited the kind of situation 
that he feels an in-house counselor could 
resolve: He said, “One buyer was past due on 
his monthly mortgage payment. I sent a staff 
person out to see the man and learned that 
the buyer did not know how to make a pay- 
ment by mail. He wasn’t interested in com- 
ing into the office to make a payment. He 
was waiting for someone like the rent col- 
lector to come around and get the payment.” 

Counseling, Schumacher feels, is the key to 
this Kind of situation. His experience has 
been that contracts with 235 and 237 mort- 
gagors have to be made in person, at the 
front door, because very few of them have 
a telephone. 

Schumacher cited another experience that 
highlights the need for continuing counsel- 
ing, “An occupant who had recently moved 
into a brand new 235 house complained to 
to him that the house had no electricity. 
Schumacher was fairly certain that all the 
houses in this group had been connected by 
the utility company. When he went to the 
house to confirm, he found the lines all con- 
nected, but there was no bulbs in any light 
sockets. The occupant from a rural home 
had no electricity; therefore, he had no prior 
occasion to go to the store and make a choice 
between 20 watt, 40 watt, 60 watt bulbs, but 
he did know how to pump up the gasoline 
lantern to get a good light.” 

Schumacher said, “You can manufacture 
housing, but you can’t manufacture a desire 
to own something when the individual has 
never experienced home ownership. He needs 
to be made aware of the freedom of living in 
& place he owns, and establishing his own 
priorities in order to meet his responsibilities 
and enjoy his new situation. The Congress, 
which has not yet funded the counseling 
program, Section 237 of the 1968 Housing 
Act, must face up that its job is not finished 
when it gives a person a nice home. He must 
be taught how to take care of it. He also 
must be taught to cherish his credit. He 
will become a better citizen when he receives 
this education.” 

John Starks, loan processing boss at E. H. 
Crump Company in Memphis, requires each 
235 applicant to come into the Crump office 
in person. The real estate salesmen doing 
business with Crump are requested to send 
them in, Starks feels this has a beneficial ef- 
fect. If necessary, the Crump mortgage bank- 
ing firm will bring them in by car. After 
closing the loan, a computer is used in the 
servicing phase, If a delinquency pops out of 
the computer, the information goes to Mrs. 
Eloise Jungers on the Crump servicing staff. 
She then goes to the house and gets to know 
the delinquent family and their problems 
and suggests a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment designed to keep the mortgage from 
going into foreclosure. 

The Memphis office of Thomas & Hill, a 
West Virginia-based mortgage firm, is geared 
to handle the 235 clientele. Jim Green, the 
Thomas & Hill manager there, reports that 95 
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percent of their loans are primarily on new 
housing. The 235 builders first screen the 
applicants and send them to Thomas & Hill 
where they are put through a preliminary 
credit check, and where they use the HOME 
counseling service. 

Two full-time servicing representatives in 
the Thomas & Hill office make personal con- 
tacts with problem accounts. The purpose is 
to backstop the counselor. 

If the buyer is not home when they arrive 
they leave word to phone the Thomas & Hill 
office. Most of their visits are made in the 
daytime, but someone is present in the of- 
fice in the middle of the month until seven 
at night; also, on Saturday mornings and 
afternoons near the end of the month. This 
arrangement recognizes the convenience and 
custom of their clients and also is geared 
to their paydays. Green points out that every 
two years the law requires the mortgagee 
to check his 235 mortgagors for income 
changes that might require a revision of their 
payments. But, in practice, some loans may 
require a monthly visit to the home. 

Thomas & Hill are glad they went into 235, 
but Green faces some uncertainties on his 
servicing costs. The big volume of 235’s in 
Memphis didn’t come until late in 1969 and 
early 1970. He said it is too early to tell if 
the slight extra fee the company gets for 
servicing these mortgages is sufficient. For 
instance, does the government want a full 
recheck at the end of the two years or a spot 
recheck? He said Mrs. Killebrew does a real 
good job, but to meet the demand for 235 
housing will require more people like her. 

Green feels that the 235 occupant, in a 
new development, also may benefit and learn 
by association and exposure with unsubsi- 
dized 203(b) neighbors in the same kinds of 
houses. Green expresses satisfaction with the 
235 delinquency rate in developments with 
this mixture. Reflecting on the mortgage 
volume handled by his office, Green estimates 
that only one percent of the total delin- 
quencies are 235’s. 

In addition to effective counseling, Green 
credits his builder for a share in the good 
235 performance. He said, “My builder is big 
enough; he uses hardwood floors; there are 
adequate electrical outlets; the house has 
good modern design. These factors combine 
to give the buyer pride in his ownership. A 
cheap house breaks down pride,” The Mem- 
phis metropolitan area is essentially non- 
union on residential construction. Labor and 
land costs are relatively low. 

Other beneficial factors are the rapport 
between the builders and FHA and the 
mortgagee. The Home Builders Association 
of Memphis has established a very effective 
complaint committee, under the direction 
of J. B. Bell, the association's executive 
officer. 

While it started well, the current circum- 
stance of counseling in Memphis finds the 
process adrift and floundering. HOME has 
exhausted its original experimental grant of 
$45,000 from HUD. Maeola Killebrew, their 
original counselor, still keeps her hand in. 
But, there’s not much counseling she can do 
when she has to pursue an income elsewhere. 
She gets no money, now, for the work she 
does for HOME. Where she has counseled, 
budgeted for, and fought for her families, 
both before and after their purchase of a 
house, the prospects are very good that fore- 
closures will be few. But, one volunteer never 
could handle all the 35 applicants in 
Memphis. 

What’s the score? 

A statistical inventory of HOME counsel- 
ing cases, taken April 15 of last year by 
Memphis State University, shows that 
Maeola had handled to that point, 155 fam- 
ilies. During the same period, HOME'’s files 
showed that 473 families had been referred 
to the agency by a variety of sources, includ- 
ing FHA, builders, mortgagees, local agencies 
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and people who come on their own. It shows 
the need for more counseling services and 
the urgency of funding an adequate counsel- 
ing function in communities wherever 235 
housing is contemplated. 

Schumacher said, “Why wait three years 
to make a correction. We know one thing 
that will make the 235 program better and 
that is counseling. Other factors are re- 
sourceful underwriting and a good FHA of- 
fice. We have had all three in Memphis.” 


GETTING GOALS TOGETHER WITH PEOPLE 


The essence of the mortgage instrument is 
faith and hope. The 235 mortgage is the 
farthest extension of these virtues yet made 
by Congress. With counseling to season these 
loans over the first few rough years of learn- 
ing the advantages and responsibilities of 
home ownership, the evidence thus far ac- 
cumulated in Memphis justifies the extra 
work in servicing, A further advantage, ac- 
cording to real estate editor Louis Silvers of 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, “The 235 
housing program is what kept the housing 
market alive, here, during the tight money 
period of a year ago.” 


WAYS AND MEANS 


If we accept the premise that counseling 
is essential to the success of 235 housing, 
let’s examine its present prospects at the 
level of national action. Last year, in the 
course of reorganizing the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, Secretary 
Romney established the Office of Renewal 
and Housing Management (ORHM), co-equal 
with FHA. ORHM will administer the coun- 
seling approved under Section 237 of the 
1968 Housing Act. But the success of the 
program will depend upon appropriations 
from the Congress. Louis Levy, Community 
Service Officer in the HUD Office of Renewal 
and Housing Management, sees the job done 
best by seeding voluntary agencies. 

Here's how it might work: Within a local 
FHA office, there would be one or two staff- 
ers responsible for contracting with counsel- 
ing agencies in the community. FHA staff 
would then assign clients; supervise the con- 
tract; and process their recommendations, 
but otherwise say in the background. 

HOME, the volunteer agency in Memphis, 
had its operations funded last year from a 
$45,000 Research and Technology grant from 
HUD. But this is not how the 237 program 
should be funded. It should be funded with 
its own appropriation by the Congress. 

A look at the performance record of 237 
housing shows both the need for an adequate 
funding of counseling and reason to expect 
the investment is justified. There are 160,000 
buyers of 235’s in the nation. 

Most of these below-market interest rate 
houses have been channeled to low-income 
families with no credit problems, But the 
supply of buyers in this category is not ex- 
pected to last. In some areas, the 235 fore- 
closure rate is as high as 25 percent. Twenty- 
five percent is intolerable, but in areas like 
Memphis, which has been using counseling, 
among 1,200 of these mortgages, there have 
been nine foreclosures, according to the 
latest available figures. There must be some- 
thing that Memphis is doing right. It ap- 
pears to be counseling, both before and after 
closing. 

The forthcoming recommendations of the 
recent Romney task force on 235 housing may 
change the program somewhat, but here is 
the nature, purpose and program that is 
ready to go if Section 237 is ever funded. 
HUD’s Office of Renewal and Housing Man- 
agement says that 237 funds would provide 
for budget, debt management and related 
family counseling through community- 
based, public or private organizations. The 
service is to be designed for applicants de- 
siring home ownership but whose credit rec- 
ords are unacceptable for unsubsidized FHA- 
insured home mortgages. Since Congress has 
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not yet appropriated funds for this program, 
implementation of Section 237 has been 
made possible only in areas where qualified 
organizations have agreed to provide coun- 
seling on a voluntary basis. Proposed coun- 
seling agreements will be reviewed by local 
HUD area insuring offices. HUD's local recom- 
mendations are then forwarded to the cen- 
tral office for final processing. 

In general, the local organizations se- 
lected to provide counseling will be expected 
to perform two major functions: 

a, Sereening. The counseling agency will 
interview applicants and review the record 
referred to it by HUD—FHA, or the mortgagee. 
The counseling agency will then recommend 
to FHA those applicants who have a rea- 
sonable chance to become homeowners, pro- 
vided appropriate counseling is available. 

b. Counseling. The counseling agency will 
provide continuous budget, debt manage- 
ment and related counseling to those fami- 
lies recommended by it and whose mort- 
gages subsequently become insured under 
Section 237. Their counseling will be per- 
formed at no cost to the applicant. 

Under 237 rules, applicants will normally 
attend counseling sessions for at least six 
months and not longer than three years. 


Deep roots in the area served 


An acceptable counseling contractor will 
hold discussions with his clients concerning 
the limits of installment payments that can 
be accommodated by the family income. He 
will give special attention to large purchases 
such as furniture, appliances, home im- 
provements, and automobiles. The objective 
will be to keep a proper balance between in- 
come and expenditures. He will need to ad- 
vise on ways and means to save cash for 
settlement costs. Beyond these financial 


problems the ageny will need to know how to 
find other specialized counseling and sery- 
ices for job training and placement, child 
care and physical and mental health care. 


The rules say that any community or- 
ganization composed of interested and well- 
motivated persons having broad community 
support and “. . . deep roots in the neigh- 
borhood and area to be served,” could sub- 
mit a proposal to the local HUD area in- 
suring office outlining the counseling serv- 
ices which it proposes to provide. The con- 
tracting group must show how it will select 
potential purchasers; their source and meth- 
od of referrals; and an estimate of the num- 
ber of families who may be reached by the 
program. In practice, after the counseling 
agency has demonstrated its competence, 
HUD and the real estate companies, mort- 
gage banking firms and other lenders will 
refer credit-problem applicants to the coun- 
seling group. 

We're going to get rid of all the shacks 

The taxpayer’s dollars are supporting 
anywhere from one to six or seven percent of 
the interest rate on the 235 or 237 mortgages. 
Let's see what his dollars are doing in 235 
housing in Lakeland, Florida. 

Otis T. Williams is chairman of Urban 
Rural Development Corporation, Inc. 
(URDC), the business and city-sponsored 
counseling operation in Lakeland. Williams 
is also president of the local NAACP chap- 
ter. He is a widower in his 30’s and an ener- 
getic leader in the black community. While 
he was still a salesman-trainee for Pruden- 
tial, he made the insurance industry's mil- 
lion dollar sales club. 

The Lakeland 235 tour was stalled for an 
hour while Williams took time to run an 
election meeting of black high school stu- 
dents, boycotting for better bus transporta- 
tion. At the end of his instructions to the 
1,000 black boycotters in the huge St. Paul's 
Baptist Church, Williams threw in a pitch 
for the 235 program, “The Urban Rural De- 
velopment Corporation of Florida, Inc. is 
working to provide better housing for the 
people in our community. Some of you right 
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now, I know, are living in shacks. These 
slumlords are making a big profit on your 
parents and some of them think that God in- 
tended you to live in these shacks, Now. 
there's a program called ‘235° whereby if 
you make a certain amount of money and 
have a certain number of children, you will 
be able to get a brand new home on a good 
lot for $200 down and the government will 
pay the difference. In addition to that, they 
will subsidize your monthly payment on the 
interest, so you can pay all the way down 
to one percent of it. We are going to get rid 
of all the shacks in our community. We are 
going to get rid of all the shacks in Polk 
County, and after we get through with that, 
we are going to move into other communities 
until all the shacks are removed from this 
state and this country. That’s what we plan 
to do.” 

Williams said his counseling organization, 
URDC, is affiliated with Urban and Rural De- 
velopment Corporation of Florida, an 
NAACP-sponsored operation. Williams is also 
sales manager of Laughner-Kelly Realty. 
They have put more than 60 families into 
235’s at L-K’s Golden Northgate develop- 
ment. Many are side by side with FHA 203(b) 
buyers, using the same floor plan and con- 
struction materials. 

URDC was launched to counsel and assist 
an estimated 300 families who would have 
to relocate when the city of Lakeland built 
an auditorium in an older section of town. 
Williams and Jim Verplanck, the city plan- 
ner, pulled together a volunteer committee 
of Lakeland business leaders. Their job was 
to deal with the relocation, with guidance 
from URDC of Florida. 

Mobilizing for action 

They decided that 50 to 55 percent of the 
people would need 237 type counseling as a 
qualifying factor in their applications to find 
new shelter. They were given a furnished 
office and telephone in City Hall. 

URDC handles 237 counseling for all build- 
ers, plus the mortgage companies operating 
on the scene in Lakeland—Molton, Allen & 
Williams; and Stockton, Whatley and Davin. 
Olin Bryan, vice president of First Federal 
Savings and Loan certifies the counseling 
to FHA. 

Charles Poole of Stockton, Whatley and 
Davin said that they have no problems yet 
on the debt servicing for those who have been 
counseled through URDC. Bert Loomis, 
manager for the Lakeland office of Molton, 
Allen & Williams, has processed the loans 
for 80 percent of the Golden Northgate 
homes. Collection and servicing difficulties 
have not materialized in Northgate. 

Loomis gives principal credit to good un- 
derwriting of each applicant before closing. 
However, most applicants were already coun- 
seled, as noted earlier. Loomis is enthusiastic 
about the program. He feels it is well worth 
the work involved in participation, but he 
sees some potential drawbacks that might 
yield to creative amendment. 

In his area, the mortgage servicers must 
show that an attempt at counseling has 


. taken place before foreclosure. He foresees 


the possible need for HUD to establish a sepa- 
rate servicing program. He would have HUD 
establish a per-case fund to finance an ex- 
haustive servicing-counseling effort during a 
holding period of 60 days before deciding 
that a case is hopeless and destined for fore- 
closure. He also would like to see a little more 
flexibility with which to feet small, unex- 
pected costs. For example, he has encountered 
a situation in which a family has budgeted 
out to qualify, at time of sale. Months later, 
at closing time, unayoidable changes make 
it cost $10 more than they estimated. He 
said, “If, in this circumstance, they refuse to 
close, then the mortgage banker has brought 
this case through an expensive process for 
which he is not compensated.” Despite any 
drawbacks in the program, Williams has 
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moved 66 families thus far into the Laugh- 
ner-Kelly tract, formerly an orange grove, 

He said that Golden Northgate will have 
528 units including one high-rise condo- 
minium. Its occupants are drawn from Lake- 
land's slums and public housing units, About 
15 percent are 203’s, out of the 66 units sold. 
There will be a few 237’s and a few conven- 
tionals. Prices range from $13,000 up to 
around $17,500. The price to those financing 
203(b) or conventional will be the same. The 
203 buyers just have to have more money 
down, Williams pointed to a man in his 40's 
spraying water on his front lawn with a 
green hose. “He financed that house under 
the 203 program; came here from California 
and paid $5,000 down,” Williams said. The 
house sold for $16,800. A four-bedroom house 
goes for $17,300, with a bath and a half. Its 
vinyl floors are easy to keep clean. He said 
that carpets get gouged and wear too fast 
in a home with lots of kids. Some of the 
bedrooms have parquet floors, laid in squares, 
on the concrete slab. 

The occupants bring all complaints to Wil- 
liams. He doesn’t do any counseling, per- 
sonally, but he is chairman of the volunteer 
committee of Lakeland’s business and public 
agency people. 

Williams plans to establish a citizens’ 
group for purposes of beautification and ex- 
terior maintenance, to keep up the appear- 
ance of the dwellings through the years and 
build pride of ownership. 

Under the name “Urban Development Cor- 
poration of Florida, Inc.” he and Davies 
have just submitted a proposal to HUD en- 
titled “A Neighborhood Clinic Approach,” 
with plans and budget for 237 counseling in 
credit and home ownership. The proposal 
calls for $26,000 for telephone, rent, and 
office supplies. 

He said, “Congress should fund the 237 
program, but if that is going to be a long, 
drawn-out process, there are other ways of 
funding it in an inadequate, half-way meas- 
ure. For example, OEO has funded a few 
counseling units around the country. United 
Givers Fund may be a source of money for 
counseling, There could be a joint venture 
between department stores, bankers, build- 
ers, real estate men, All could pitch in con- 
tributions to fund it.” 

His URDC has a contract with HUD to do 
counseling in five cities in Polk County. 
Williams listed some of URDC’s eleven-man 
volunteer committee; “Howard Vaughn, 
president of Imperial Bank; we have an at- 
torney, a person from the Social Security 
office, a home economist from the family 
service section of welfare, a builder, an ar- 
chitect. The home economist shows films 
and slides and gives demonstrations on how 
to set up a budget, preparing foods, and the 
purchase of commodities for low-income 
families.” 

How do people find out about these ses- 
sions? “Through the newspaper; and they 
announce it in the churches and on various 
community bulletin boards,” Williams said. 

He said, “URDC has a contract, but Con- 
gress never funded the program. There is 
no money in it for counseling. So nobody 
gets paid.” 

Williams said, “We feel that Congress will 
eventually fund 237. Counseling will be 
needed for a long time for low- and mod- 
erate-income families. Every family needs 
this counseling program whether they have 
bad credit or not; whether they are old or 
young. They learn things that they never 
knew before. 

“Often they are persons who have never 
experienced home ownership before. They 
don’t know how to use the utilities. For ex- 
ample, a lady last week moved into one of 
these 235 houses; the water was dripping 
under the sink. She didn’t know that you 
could reach down under the sink and turn 
the water off at that point. She called a 
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plumber, but by the time he got there, the 
place was almost flooded.” 


We'll see you in six months 


Counseling teaches them that when they 
have to buy a refrigerator or some other ap- 
pliance they should go to a bank rather than 
other more expensive routes. The home econ- 
omist supplements this with pamphlets 
that people can carry away from these ses- 
sions. 

The counselor will also show them how to 
set up a budget schedule. Williams said, 
“When the counselor feels that the potential 
applicant has reached a point where he can 
manage his bills and his attitude is right to- 
ward home ownership, the counselor makes 
a recommendation to the committee that this 
person is now in a position to own a home. 
The written report of the counselor is brought 
to the meeting. Under this circumstance, 99 
percent of the time, the committee will ac- 
cept the recommendation. 

“The committee then writes a letter to 
FHA certifying to the counseling and recom- 
mending FHA approval. After the family 
moves in we ask the counselor to see them 
about every three months. If things are go- 
ing well, she says, “We'll see you in six 
months.’” 

Understanding the probiem 

Marvin Davies, head of Urban Rural De- 
velopment Corporation in Florida, blamed 
easy-credit advertising for much of the trou- 
ble. “You can tell a poor man he can get a 
new car for his vacation and not have to pay 
anything for 70 days,” he said, “What's that 
poor man going to say? He is going to say, 
‘I’m going to ride in style one time in my 
life.’ ” Davies points out that bad housing is 
a factor in sicknesses that afflict the poor 
and it has the corollary result of mounting 
debt for doctors’ and hospital bills that fur- 
ther compound their problems, 

Davies said, “Our country could gear up to 
produce a million homes a day if it wanted 
to. We could spin ’em out of a lot of things— 
maybe even shake one out of a bottle, watch 
it blow up and become a house. But it won't 
do any good unless we find some way to help 
people buy these houses. This is what the 235 
program was designed to do.” 


Underwriter must have courage 


Williams pointed out that the 235 program 
calls on the mortgage banker for more flex- 
ibility than he might apply to the conven- 
tional home purchaser. He said, “He must 
have the courage to forward to FHA an appli- 
cation from a person whose past credit record 
is not good, but who subsequently has been 
through counseling. And the best counselor 
will go to FHA, where an application has been 
rejected, and say, ‘. . . let’s pull the file and 
see what's wrong with it,’ ” Williams said that 
the FHA in his area is now saying to the 
mortgage banker, “Rather than foreclose, 
deed the mortgage over to us and we'll work 
it out!” 

Williams said, “The FHA objective in this 
program is to stabilize the community. Now, 
you can’t stabilize a community if every time 
a person gets a couple of months behind they 
foreclose and put him out. A policy of that 
kind doesn’t reckon with the possibility of 
strikes in an area,” 


Try to burn it down 


Williams said, “The program is going to de- 
velop ownership pride. Where you have riots 
in the area, and the people there don’t own 
it, they couldn't care less if it burns; but if 
they own the buildings, you go there and try 
to burn it down and see what happens. You 
could subsidize a person in an apartment, but 
he’s not going to own it if he stays there a 
hundred years. So if you are going to develop 
pride, the only way to do it is through own- 
ership.” 

The edge of credibility 

He said that the counseling process should 

evolve as an expense to the private sector, 
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then the cost of counseling must be recog- 
nized as a legitimate part of the sales cost 
allowance in FHA appraisals. Williams said 
counseling could be contracted by FHA or 
by private sector groups involved in sales or 
financing, or the city, or state, but that these 
groups should not try to do the actual coun- 
seling with their own, in-house staff. He rea- 
sons that unless the person knocking on the 
door is recognized as a participating member 
of the client community, the presently leery 
clientele will not give a true picture of their 
problem situation. He said counselors from 
the black community will have the edge in 
credibility with this clientele, even though 
the counselors, white or black, might be 


“equally capable of helping. 


Refuse to let anyone fail 

Candidates for Section 235 housing in Wis- 
consin now have what must be the best con- 
ceived and most thorough system of counsel- 
ing and assistance available anywhere in the 
country—and it is paying off. In Milwaukee, 
Lawrence S. Katz, FHA administrator for 
Wisconsin, estimates that his office has in- 
sured 3,000 Section 235 mortgages on new 
homes and 1,000 on existing homes. His 1971 
projections for commitments, outstanding 
and closed 235’s and 237’s, are 4,000 new and 
at least 1,500 existing homes. Of the present 
total, new and existing, two or three are in 
foreclosure; he expects 5 or 6 of the 1970-71 
existing-house total to be in foreclosure at 
year-end. The most that can be made of that 
is a .09 percent foreclosure rate. The present 
national foreclosure rate for all types of 
mortgages is .33 percent, and climbing. 

Milwuakee’s fine record on 235’s appears to 
be due to a system of counseling that prac- 
tically refuses to let anyone fail once the 
applicant has been allowed to go as far as 
closing; and almost anyone who has the 
determination to sit through Katz’s pre-pur- 
chase clinics would find it hard not to qualify. 

He has mobilized every conceivable na- 
tional, state and local, public and private 
ally, in a well-coordinated blitz om the bar- 
riers to upward mobility of the poor. 

First the low-income applicant, referred 
from whatever source, presents himself to 
the welfare office and expresses his desire to 
own a home. If welfare questioning reveals 
evidence that the applicant has potential for 
upward mobility, the agency certifies to this 
potential in a letter to the FHA, The letter 
goes to a specialized, one-man and one-girl 
staff in the FHA office. They invite the appli- 
cant to come in. The counseling staff has its 
own waiting room and classroom on the 
premises, 

Before the applicant is permitted to choose 
a home, he is required to attend three classes 
in which the FHA staff explains taxes, in- 
surance, amortization, and the buyer's re- 
sponsibility. FHA points out the repair items 
which, as owners, they no longer will be en- 
titled to leave for a landlord to fix. At the 
conclusion of classes, the applicant gets a 
private interview to determine his personal 
and financial situation and his degree of 
understanding of his obligations as a home- 
owner. 


Now you’re on your own—but you're not 


Then, as an undergraduate alumnus of 
the FHA classes, he is told, “Now you are 
on your own. Find a house and talk to the 
real estate broker.” The FHA office tries to 
keep listings of potential Section 235 homes 
for sale in their, area. They also know the 
interested real Btate brokers who are fa- 
miliar with the program. The applicant looks 
at houses and picks one—but there's more 
to do before he signs the sales contract. 

In most parts of the country, $200 is the 
lowest downpayment possible on a 235 house. 
In Milwaukee, the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety will fund the $200. The Society has 
set aside $100,000 for their program of down- 
payment grants. When a graduate of the 
FHA counseling proves his need for the $200, 
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the Society notifies FHA of their interest 
and willingness to grant the downpayment 
on the specific house chosen—but there is 
still more to be done before settlement. 

Next, the county welfare agency looks at 
the house. A staff of ten housing aides at 
the Milwaukee County welfare office are on 
duty to check the condition of the house, 
the number of bedrooms against the size of 
the family and the other accommodations 
that should be present. If they like what 
they see, they tell FHA, and the sales con- 
tract is signed. This further certification 
triggers the standard FHA inspections. If 
FHA approves, they notify the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society. If the Society has agreed to 
help, they then release the downpayment 
money and the buyer is ready to go to 
settlement. 

At this point, a voluntary group of lawyers 
operating under a program of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, are cranked into the 
procedure to represent the buyer. As an 
almost-final FHA requirement, five days be- 
fore closing, the 235 buyer must go to the 
property, examine it for condition, and sign 
an acceptance that lists what he doesn’t like 
as a result of his examination. Katz ex- 
plained that he feels this last requirement is 
essential, particularly in the situation where 
the family may be going into a development 
where construction on their specific house 
does not start until they agree to buy it or 
where there has been no model home to 
look at. 

A mortgage and a bag of tools 

After the house they are going to buy has 
been chosen, they go to classes in home 
maintenance conducted by the Milwaukee 
County Welfare department. Their ten wel- 
fare housing aides really go to work. They 
launch an intensive teaching and counseling 
course, in facilities that look like a high 
school home economics and cooking labora- 
tory. The lady of the house is paid $53 
& month, for two months, to attend 
these classes. She also gets transporta- 


tion and a nursery to look after the 


children while she is in class. The 
University of Wisconsin's Extension program 
assists the welfare instruction program. In 
addition, a select group of welfare mothers, 
previously counseled in 235 ownership, are 
used to assist and instruct as team leaders. 
The buyer is taught how to replace faucet 
washers, fuses, upholstery, how to make 
drape, how to use scouring powder, how to 
varnish floors and replace window panes. At 
the end of the course, the buyer gets $65 
worth of home tools (his choice of ladders, 
shovels, etc.). The tools are provided from 
University of Wisconsin funding. 

The welfare departments in 13 Wisconsin 
counties are cooperating in this program. 

Once the family has occupied the premises, 
a welfare aide returns on a schedule of in- 
spections every three months. He hunts for 
maintenance problems which, if neglected, 
might cause serious deterioration. The wel- 
fare department does this to protect them- 
selves, as well as the family. The welfare 
agency has exposure. When they endorsed 
the house, they guaranteed to take care of 
all major and minor repairs that the buyer 
can’t handle. Costs incurred in this program 
are shared 55 percent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment (OEO), 27.5 percent by the State 
and 17.5 percent by the county. 

Preventing maintenance 


Katz is also proud of a four-page check 
list his staff has developed for his inspectors 
and appraisers. He feels it will soon become 
a model for the nation. The list searches 
out items that might be cause for rejection, 
such as lead plumbing In older houses, and 
roofing materials that won’t meet perform- 
ance standards, as well as verifying that the 
other essential and specified items are in the 
house. “Remember, these people have no 
money left over for expensive repairs and 
alterations,” said Katz. 
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Performance in a high-price area 

Land costs in the immediate area of Mil- 
waukee have forced Katz to set a $24,200 ceil- 
ing price on a single-family detached four- 
bedroom home. In condominiums, the ceil- 
ing is $18,000. In areas outside of Milwau- 
kee, the sales price generally encountered is 
$18,500 for a house with a basement, one 
bath, three bedrooms; or $20,000 with four 
bedrooms and one and one-half baths. He re- 
ports that there are 180 builders of 235 hous- 
ing in Wisconsin. 

James E. Grootemaat, president of A. L. 
Grootemaat and Sons, a Milwaukee mort- 
gage banking firm, terms Katz“... the num- 
ber one state FHA director in the country.” 
If innovation is the yardstick, he may be 
right. 

A few months ago, when Secretary Romney 
announced the freeze on insuring existing 
housing under Section 235, he singled out 
Wisconsin as doing a particularly good job 
with this aspect of 235. 

Grootemaat is now serving 1,453 Section 
235 mortgages. He said 67-70 percent is new 
construction. In the smaller towns of Wis- 
consin, the buyer is predominantly white, but 
in Milwaukee there is a larger proportion of 
low-income, black families in the 235 market. 

Joseph W. Boulicault, vice president of 
investment for Mortgage Associates in Mil- 
waukee reports that his mortgage banking 
firm is servicing $4 million worth of 235 
mortgages in Wisconsin and $35 million in 
the seven states in which his firm operates. 

Their interest in the 235 program has led 
them into the development and construc- 
tion of North Meadow Homes, a Mortgage 
Associates subsidiary. The development is 
stabilized with a mixture of mostly 235’s 
and the balance in 203’s, and an occasional 
conventional mortgage. 

A stake in the system 


FHA Administrator Katz says, “The wel- 
fare client presents a fascinating challenge.” 
Obviously, the entire housing industry, pub- 
lic and private, in Wisconsin, has risen to 
meet this challenge. 

The Section 235 program is one of the 
great contradictions of our time. It is bad 
news where it is not working and not being 
done right, and it is good news where it is 
succeeding. How else, in America, could we 
house 160,000 low-income families for $200 
million—just part of their interest payment. 
Certainly, not in public housing. Both types 
of subsidies are necessary to fit clientele 
whose present, upward mobility potential is 
slightly different, Public housing never pro- 
vided a complete answer to the problem of 
housing the poor, and it never gave anyone & 
stake in the capitalistic system. Section 235 
does. 

It began in Georgia 

On December 27, 1968, Willie and Elise 
Wright moved into their own home. They 
never really thought such a possibility could 
be theirs. Section 235 made ownership a 
reality for this Athens couple and their four 
children. 

Prior to this program, the Wrights had 
lived in public housing but Willie Wright's 
income edged steadily upward until it 
equaled and then surpassed the cut-off point 
beyond which a family is no longer eligible 
to reside in public housing. 

The 235 program had just begun in Georgia 
and Athens builder John H. Mitchell, Jr., 
executive vice president of Evans & Mitchell 
Industries, sold the Wrights the first house 
in the nation insured by FHA under Section 
235 of the 1968 Housing Act, 

Carey Hooks, administrator of the FHA 
office for the State of Georgia, said, “Many 
housing experts consider Section 235 to be 
no more expensive than the public housing 
subsidies, but with the added benefits of pri- 
vate home ownership for the family and im- 
proved citizenship responsibility for the 
community.” 
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“I didn’t think we would ever be able to 
buy our own home, since we lived in a proj- 
ect so long,” said Mrs. Wright. 

The Wright family is black, the 235 pro- 
gram is not directed strictly at black fami- 
lies, but, in Athens, most of the housing 
sold by Mitchell's firm has been to blacks. 
Any subdivision offering federally funded 
housing must be open to any family regard- 
less of race. Mitchell has found that the 
company is selling homes to an increasing 
number of whites under this program. 

Willie Wright, who has been working for 
the past eight months at Dairy Queen, said, 
“I like it a whole lot better than living in 
the projects. My children like it a whole lot 
better.” The development, entitled Spring 
Valley, is now completing the final section 
of the 300-house subdivision. They are 45 
sales ahead of construction right now. Be- 
cause of its success, Mitchell has launched 
a second 235 subdivision in Monroe, Georgia. 

A great day á 

Evans & Mitchell is the volume producer 
among 20 sellers actively inyolved in the 
235 program in northeast Georgia, accord- 
ing to the Citizens & Southern National Bank 
David C. Ragin, Jr., the C&S mortgage loan 
officer, said, “To give you an idea of volume 
being generated under this program we pres- 
ently have 60 cases ready to submit for firm 
commitments and at least 90 cases in the 
processing stage. We are interviewing Evans 
& Mitchell applicants at the rate of two a 
day.for their Spring Valley subdivision; and 
we have 17 cases in process for their new 
Stonehenge Development.” 

Ragin added, “During 1970, we closed 163 
home loans under Section 235, covering 17 
counties in northeast Georgia. Our heaviest 
concentration was in Athens. We have not 
received a single complaint from any of the 
purchasers regarding the type of housing 
construction or the quality of the house. And 
we haven't had any foreclosures or serious 
delinquencies on loans that were generated 
in the Athens area.” 

Georgia’s 10th district congressman, Rob- 
ert G. Stephens, Jr., was on the scene in 
Athens to share Willie Wright’s satisfaction. 
When Representative Stephens presented 
the Wrights with the keys to their new home, 
he said, “This is a great day for us and this 
family.” Stephens liked the underlying 
philosophy of the 235 program involving 
private enterprise in a natural extension of 
the public housing idea. 

To understand what that means to Willie 
and Elise Wright, you have to know that 
neither Willie's parents nor Elise’s parents, 
nor their grandparents, nor their great- 
grandparents ever owned their home. 

Both Willie and Elise were born and 
brought up in Oconee County. For genera- 
tions their families lived and worked on 
the land for other people, never accumulat- 
ing enough to buy their own place. In talking 
about their past, Elise wanted to make sure 
that this fact was not a condemnation of 
anyone: “That’s just the way things was,” 
she said. 

The Wrights have “born and raised” seven 
children in Athens. 

Robert Tharpe of the Atlanta mortgage 
firm, Tharpe and Brooks, said ‘235 is a posi- 
tive program.” Tharpe’s loan administration 
boss, C. R. Edwards, reports that the over- 
30 days’ delinquency rate “is not as high 
as might be expected” among the 600 low- 
income loans that his firm has closed. Ed- 
wards feels it is too early to know all the 
problems that lie ahead in this program. He 
expects that during the next year or two, 
while these loans are being seasoned, he 
will have to do a lot of knocking on doors 
to hold down their delinquency rate. 

Nearly all lending industry spokesmen con- 
cede that counseling—both before and after 
closing—has an essential role to play in the 
success of the low-income housing assistance 
programs. 
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Voluntary aid stretched to the limit 


In Atlanta, a formal counseling service is 
performed by a volunteer group entitled 
“Consumer Credit Counseling Service of At- 
lanta, Inc.” headed by Fred Tunny. The non- 
profit service is funded by local merchants 
to settle bills and keep individuals from 
bankruptcy. They are not being paid for 
counseling 235 applicants, but occasionally 
can squeeze one in among the debtors they 
are being paid to counsel. Lately the demand 
for FHA counseling has become more than 
they can handle. 

Robert L. McHan, assistant to the FHA ad- 
ministrator in Atlanta, traced the relation- 
ship in the housing industry and the coun- 
seling organization: “Originally, we had an 
experimental program to try out 237 coun- 
seling and to see what the problems were. 
The Consumer Credit service, here, is a com- 
ponent of the National Foundation for Con- 
sumer Credit, with offices in several major 
cities.” 

McHan said, “Consumer Credit has had to 
limit their counseling to 20 percent of their 
total time. This in a sense creates a backlog 
as a result of the volume of 235 applicants, 
whose credit position moves their applica- 
tion over to the 237 program, which requires 
counseling prior to approval.” 


Georgia’s volume leads nation 


FHA's Atlanta office has led the nation in 
the number of families assisted under Sec- 
tion 235. To date, Administrator Carey Hooks 
estimates there are, in Georgia, 13,200 com- 
mitments outstanding or closed. 

Hooks’ assistant, FHA director Robert 
McHan, estimates that of this total, slightly 
over 100 are in foreclosure. This low fore- 
closure rate compares favorably with the 
office’s experience on 203 housing—the FHA 
mortgage insuring program for families who 
do not require subsidies. 

Hooks has an out-in-the-field designation 
of low-income families for the purpose of 
these subsidy programs, “. . . those with ad- 
justed incomes in the range served by public 
housing and up to 35 percent higher than 
public housing admission limits. In Chatham 
County, Georgia, these adjusted incomes 
range from $3,500 for a family of two up to 
$4,200 where there are seven persons. Mod- 
erate-income families are those having ad- 
justed income somewhat higher, ranging 
from $4,725 for a two-person family in 
Chatham County, up to $5,940 where the 
family is composed of 10 persons.” In the 
higher cost-of-living areas around Atlanta, 
these figures are $1,200 to $1,500 higher. 

The majority of 235 housing in Georgia is 
new construction, but there is more to 235 
than new construction. A small percentage 
of the total program has been used for ex- 
isting homes that can be brought up to 
standard. These are generally older, larger 
houses, which in practice have been used to 
accommodate hardship cases for large fam- 
ilies needing more than the standard three- 
or four-bedroom house. They are generally 
located in the city areas. 

Significant variations 

Secretary George Romney recently profiled 
the existing house clientele, nationally: 
“There are significant variations between oc- 
cupants of new and existing 235 housing. 
The latter have larger size families, a greater 
proportion of single parent families, lower 
mortgage amounts, and substantially great- 
er reliance on welfare assistance.” 

In Georgia, Hooks described his handling 
of the existing house program this way, 
“There is a scarcity of existing 235’s but ap- 
plications on existing properties will be 
processed for a family displaced by urban re- 
newal or other governmental action; families 
displaced from public housing because of 
income limitation supported by a statement 
from the housing authority that displace- 
ment is due to over-income; a family with 
five or more minor children under 21 years 
of age living in the household, and for a 
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family presently occupying a property un- 
der circumstances which present a health 
or safety hazard.” Within these categories, 
Hooks will give priority to those applica- 
tions on properties in the lowest price range. 


Georgia broker to negotiate repairs with 
sellers 


Hooks said: “Many such purchasers have 
difficulty in raising a $200 downpayment, 
and do not have on hand funds to make re- 
pairs to homes they have just bought. While 
FHA does everything possible to see that 
older properties are livable, many times de- 
fects are not visible or ascertainable by our 
appraisers or haye been purposely concealed 
so as not to be visible. Buyers who en- 
counter these problems claim they have been 
misled into excluding from the purchase 
contract any provisions for needed repairs. 

“We ask real estate brokers to look after 
the interests of the purchaser as well as the 
seller, to the full extent allowed by business 
ethics. No representation should be made 
to the effect that the FHA appraisal consti- 
tutes the guarantee that no repairs are 
needed to the property. It is our opinion the 
condition of the property should be known 
by the broker and disclosed to the purchaser 
as a basis for negotiation of the contract. 
It should be clearly understood by all 
parties that FHA cannot require the seller 
to make repairs on an existing property after 
the loan has been closed, and that any com- 
plaints with respect to such repairs wiil be 
referred to the broker for negotiation with 
the seller.” 

Hooks has been counseling real estate 
groups up and down the length of Georgia 
with these words, throughout the past year. 
His vision of the potential problems and 
his warning have certainly contributed to 
Georgia’s fine performance record in the 
existing-home portion of the 235 program. 

People with guts 

Every segment of the Establishment that 
has contributed and cooperated in the Sec- 
tion 235 program have found it a source of 
pride and satisfaction. In Atlanta, the 1968 
Housing Act enabled a warm-hearted hous- 
ing official to put a blind man, for the first 
time in his life, into a home of his own. 
Hooks’ assistant, Robert L. McHan, is a 
deep-voiced man who says he gets a big 
kick out of helping people. 

The blind man wrote a letter to McHan 
over a year ago. He had heard about a special 
government program to assist low-income 
families to purchase their own home. The 
blind man had worked for 13 years as a 
laborer, supporting his wife and small sons 
on a salary of $56 a week. Some of this went 
for special school tuitions as one of his sons 
is also blind. 

The family does get some welfare assist- 
ance, but all of this only enables them to 
live in old crowded housing that McHan de- 
scribed as “pretty susbtandard in construc- 
tion.” : 

McHan set the wheels in motion for the 
blind man to finance the purchase of a new 
home through Section 235. 

The blind man found, through the home 
ownership assistance program, a respectable 
way of achieving what he could not achieve 
on his own: a safe, clean house in a pleasant 
neighborhood where his family could live in 
dignity. 

For $65 a month, only $15 more than he 
was paying for a slum dwelling, he now 
has a handsome, brick house. 

“This program is aimed at people who are 
just above the public housing income level,” 
said McHan. "The important thing is it gives 
folks like the blind man a chance to feel 
proud,” McHan went on. “He deserves it. 
Here is a fellow who really was trying to do 
something for himself. He is hardworking 
and honest; he has excellent credit ratings, 
even on his tiny salary. He even went out 
and found a house himself.” 
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McHan's voice grew solemn, He paused for 
a moment. “People with guts like that de- 
serve a helping hand,” he said. 

Family can stay together 

McHan didn't stop with the blind man. An 
Atlantan mother of seven children was killed 
in a fire while trying to rescue children, not 
her own, who were trapped in a nursery. 
She succeeded in the rescue, but died as a re- 
sult of her efforts. Prior to this event, the 
woman and her husband had been buying a 
home with 235 assisted payments. 

After the woman died, her husband left 
the household and their children. The grand- 
mother then came to Atlanta from her home 
in Thomasville, Georgia, for the purpose of 
caring for the children, ranging in age from 
four to 13. The father did not continue to 
provide living expenses for his family. They 
were in danger of losing their 235 assistance 
payments. Neighbors collected money and 
A. B. Padgett, a trust officer of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, agreed to administer 
funds for the children. Padgett managed to 
get the husband to deed the property over 
to the grandmother so that the Section 235 
assistance could continue. 

McHan said, “As a matter of fact, I took 
the deed down and got it recorded although 
it is not FHA business, and got the grant of 
title to the grandmother.” Mrs. Gill, a coun- 
selor for the Atlanta Housing Authority has 
been visiting the family about once every 
month. She has helped them to secure a 
welfare income of $164 per month. The father 
is currently required to contribute about 
$200 on a court order. Mrs. Gill now finds 
that the family affairs are going well with 
the assistance received from several sources 
and the grandmother has little trouble with 
the children who are doing well in school. 

FHA is continuing the assistance payment 
so that the family can stay together and 
retain their home. 

Impact on public housing 

The 235 housing market did not really 
get moving until late 1969. Therefore, it is 
too early to measure its full effect on other 
preexisting and established interests in mar- 
kets in both the public and private sectors 
of our economy. 

It is an interesting and perhaps healthy 
sign to note that public housing managers, 
in areas where there are 235 programs, are 
complaining that the 235 program is drain- 
ing off their best rent-paying tenants into 
this home ownership program. The public 
housing managers say that this leaves them 
with only the hopeless economic “dregs” as 
tenants. 

It would appear, however, that it was the 
intent of the Congress that public hous- 
ing’s loss should be democracy’s gain. In 
writing the 235 provisions, Congress gave 
priority under Section 235 to public housing 
tenants. Now the new program enables the 
public housing tenant to use his subsidy to 
acquire a stake in capitalism and ownership, 
rather than a shoe-box full of rent receipts, 
at the end of 20 or 30 years. With the ad- 
vent of 235, these families are presented with 
an opportunity to escape from the ghetto 
and return to the economic mainstream of 
this nation at the same time that they im- 
prove the quality of their living. We can 
hope that public housing managers will ac- 
knowledge their true function in our society, 
Meetings of tenant associations in public 
housing units provide the principal bridge 
of communcation for counselors operatng 
on behalf of the 235 program. This calls for 
the public housing managers’ continued co- 
operation with the requests of 235 counselors 
for complete lists of their best tenants. And, 
they should wish these tenants well when 
they depart to become home owners. One ef- 
fect of the 235 program on public housing 
will be to free a larger number of subsidized 
rental units for the waliting lst of clientele 
they were created to serve. 
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Process can’t be fed into a computer 

So, we see a nearly endless stream of 
benefits flowing to all parts of our society 
from one imaginative low-cost program— 
235. 

Many areas around the nation are experi- 
encing successes in their 235 programs. In 
the areas checked, where the foreclosure rate 
is at a satisfactorily low level, generally one 
percent, counseling has played an important 
part in that success. The counseling of low- 
income candidates for 235 housing is sup- 
posed to be available under provisions of 
Section 237 of the 1968 Housing Act. How- 
ever, this counseling section was never 
funded by the Congress, Counseling is avail- 
able in approximately 70 locations around 
the country on a voluntary basis. The kind 
of counseling that must take place will 
recognize that the occupants of 235 housing 
will generally come from public housing or 
other rented quarters where the landlord or 
the management is responsible for maintain- 
ing and repairing the structure in which 
people live. When these people move into a 
235 house and begin paying their way to- 
ward a stake in ownership and, thus a stake 
in the capitalistic system for the first time, 
they have no idea of their responsibilities 
as owners. As a prelude to ownership, most 
will need counseling on the techniques and 
options of negotiating with their existing 
creditors to adjust payment schedules in 
order to qualify for Section 235’s subsidized 
interest payments. 

The 235 clientele have nearly always lived 
in a marginal or low-income status, and 
generally continue to earn their incomes 
in jobs that are subject to layoffs and fluc- 
tuations that hit this area of our popula- 
tion first and hardest. This means that the 
kind of counseling needed cannot stop just 
because the occupant and his family have 
become sheltered in 235 housing. Counseling 
by locally available service must continue 
to help these people. When they get into 
financial trouble and encounter the legalese 
of both the public and private sector to 
whom they have made commitments, they 
don't know how to deal with it. Foreclosures 
will follow unless a sympathetic guidance 
service can front for them and advise them 
through each personal crisis. 

Where this kind of service is succeeding, 
the counselors are people familiar with the 
workings of our economic system. They know 
how to tap a broad range of assistance pro- 
grams in order to apply the art of the pos- 
sible and save the mortage. 

Servicing the 235 mortgage is not likely 
to be a process that can be easily fed into a 
computer. There must be a recognition of 
the need for flexibility in dealing with this 
clientele. This does not mean to encourage a 
policy of evasion of personal obligations, but 
in many cases, there will be extenuating cir- 
cumstances. It does mean that the system is 
dealing with people who may not know that 
they are supposed to get in touch with the 
counselor or lender if they have a problem. 
Thus, in many cases, the lender must get out 
and knock on doors when the payment is 30- 
days delinquent. 


Counseling should not be haphazard 


All things considered, the foreclosure rate 
thus far has not been too high, but continued 
counseling and flexibility will be necessary 
to keep it this way. The 235 occupant may 
even need counseling on such matters as good 
buys on meat in the grocery store, and how to 
adjust a thermostat. 

The foreclosure rate, in many areas, com- 
pares favorably with the FHA 203 program 
with which we are all familiar, but it took 
the time of a lot of volunteers to keep this 
performance rate on a satisfactory level. 

In every area checked where the program is 
succeeding, counseling is now being pro- 
vided on a haphazard, voluntary basis by 
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dedicated citizens, many of them from the 
black community. 

The principal beneficiaries of 235 housing 
are being referred to the voluntary counsel- 
ing service at all stages of the 235 process. 
This includes the origination, the settlement 
and the servicing phases. 

The nation cannot expect these counselors 
to continue without some adequate, definite 
program of compensation for their time. 

The entire 235 program purports to deal 
with the human crises and problems of a 
critical segment of our society. Human prob- 
lems can seldom be computerized. There must 
be flexibility in whatever program purports 
to meet this problem and deal effectively with 
it. The program is more than needed. It is 
vital. 235 housing presents an unparalleled 
opportunity to resolve one of the great crises 
of our time. The 235 clientele do not own 
the property where they presently live, 
whether it is public housing or landlord op- 
erated. They have no stake in it. If it burns, 
it isn't their house. 235 gives these people, 
for the first time, a stake in ownership. 

Enabling the 235 client to experience liv- 
ing in a home of his own where he begins to 
see a little equity building up in his name is 
planting the germ of pride of ownership in 
this person. Properly counseled, he will find 
out what he must do to take care of it and 
emerge with a stake in ownership and in 
our capitalistic system. Thus, what would be 
created within a large segment of our popula- 
tion is resentment of vandalism, destruction 
and burning. Families owning something do 
not want to lose it. Rather, they will defend 
it and automatically adopt the values and 
standards cherished by most Americans. The 
national achievement will be to have brought 
these people back into the mainstream of the 
economy as taxpayers and as constructive, 
productive citizens. The alternative is an 
ever-larger tax burden and an expansion of 
an inefficient bureaucracy. Wherever 235 can 
be made to work it will create converts to the 
best in the American society. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this year marks the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, Americans in every 
corner of the land pay homage to the 
services of a grand organization that has 
served the interests of the country, the 
labor movement, and the arts, in sterling 
fashion. 

From the beginning of time, states- 
men, poets; social philosophers, and the 
general public have praised the members 
of the musical profession as a blessing to 
mankind. Yet, with all due respect for 
their abilities and the pleasure they 
bestow upon the world, musicians have 
been for centuries. So it was in our own 
bottom of the economic barrel. So it has 
been for centuries. So it was in our own 
country until the founding of the 
American Federation of Musicians, in 
1896. 

Under the leadership of such capable 
men as Hal C. Davis, the current presi- 
dent, and the late James C. Petrillo, the 
American Federation of Musicians has 
fought for the rights of its membership 
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with a force and persistence meriting the 
respect of everyone familiar with the 
facts. 

It is a pleasure to declare my admira- 
tion for the American Federation of 
Musicians, on the occasion of their 75th 
anniversary. 


TRIBUTE TO JAMES W. STANCIL 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor for me to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to James W. Stancil who 
has retired after serving as Chairman 
of the Board of Veterans Appeals for the 
past 14 years. He does so, I am sure, 
with pride in the organization he has 
served so well for a quarter of a century. 
He has served with a single goal—to as- 
sure that veterans of this country, their 
dependents and beneficiaries receive the 
benefits intended by the laws enacted by 
the Congress. On behalf of the veterans 
of my State, and indeed of the Nation, I 
wish to express my appreciation. 

Jim Stancil was a career employee in 
the truest sense having served for more 
than 36 years. He continued his edu- 
cation at night while carrying a full load 
as a civil servant and earned a law de- 
gree in 1941. From 1942 to 1946 he served 
as a commissioned officer in the Navy. 
His last assignment was aide and flag sec- 
retary to the commander, South Pacific 
Area and Force. 

Mr. Speaker, he joined the Board of 
Veterans Appeals in 1946 as an attorney. 
He advanced through positions of in- 
creased responsibility, including that of 
vice chairman, and was appointed chair- 
man of the board in 1957 by the then 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, with 
the approval of President Eisenhower. 
He furthered his education and was 
awarded a masters degree in public ad- 
ministration in 1965 by George Wash- 
ington University. 

Many professional honors have come 
to this exceptional man. Mr. Stancil 
holds the Veterans’ Administration’s two 
highest awards—the Exceptional Serv- 
ice Medal and the Meritorious Service 
Medal given in recognition of his out- 
standing contributions as chairman in 
accomplishing the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion mission. Over the years, he has also 
been honored by awards from national 
service organizations, including the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans and AMVETS. 
He also received the B'nai B'rith Na- 
tional Service Award for his exception- 
al contribution to the hiring of the blind. 

As chairman of the board, he strove 
for excellence in service, quality of deci- 
sions and was dedicated to the principles 
of equity and justice. 

Mr. Stancil’s hallmark was compas- 
sion and sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of those who appealed to 
his board. In short, he cared. He cared 
for America’s veterans, their dependents 
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and survivors, and for his associates on 
the board, from the newest to the oldest. 

As he leaves the Board of Veterans 
Appeals, he can be proud of his record as 
an outstanding chairman for he truly 
was a champion of all veterans. Mrs. 
Dorn joins me in wishing him and Mrs. 
Stancil, who is a South Carolinian, the 
very best and a most fruitful retire- 
ment. 


JENSEN BEACH MIRROR MOVES ON 
POLLUTION 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Environment, I have 
found increasing instances of lax en- 
forcement of or utter disregard for our 
Nation’s health and environmental laws, 
and the subcommittee endeavored to 
change this attitude. 

I am pleased to note that an outstand- 
ing weekly newspaper in the State of 
Florida, the Jensen Beach Mirror, Jen- 
sen Beach, Martin County, has made an 
extensive inquiry into health and en- 
vironmental law enforcement in Martin, 
Okeechobee, and St. Lucie Counties in 
Florida, and I insert at this point in the 
Recorp, for the benefit of my colleagues 
a recent report on the progress being 
made in the Mirror’s efforts: 


Time To Look AT REPORT: CHARGES OF 
MIRROR IGNORED, BUT PROGRESS Is MADE IN 
CORRECTIONS 

(By Dick Campbell) 

(Nore—This is the tenth in a series of 
articles revealing the failure of the Tri- 
County Health Department to enforce laws 
now on the books of the State of Florida, 
and the violation of Division of Health rules 
by action of the health departments of Mar- 
tin, St. Lucie and Okeechobee Counties, In 
this article, we assess what has been written, 
and, in some cases, actions taken.) 

A sanitarian of the Martin County Health 
Department walked into the office of The 
Jensen Beach Mirror and bought a copy of 
the March 18 issue. He told the society edi- 
tor that he wanted to send it to Okeechobee 
County. 

“A friend of mine there wants to know 
what you wrote about the county,” he said, 
and added, “What’s behind all this?” 

Asked if he would like to talk to the edi- 
tor, the sanitarian said, “No”, and said he 
didn’t want to leave his name, either. 

“This is all an effort of Air and Water Pol- 
lution to cause trouble,” he said. “Dr. Myers 
(Martin County Commission chairman) is 
behind this.” 

The comments of the sanitarian are typi- 
cal of the attitude of the Tri-County Health 
Department toward documented proof of lax 
health law enforcement in this area. There 
has been no public comment of either Dr. 
Neil Miller, head of the health department, 
or W. A. Richards, director of sanitation for 
the three counties. 

In this, the tenth article of The Mirror’s 
series on lax health law enforcement, the 
problem of such enforcement should be put 
into perspective by listing violations of 
health laws as documented in past weeks. 
The enormity of the problem thus is shown 
in the weight of evidence in many cases. 

However, in doing so, it must be pointed 
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out that some progress has been made in 
health law enforcement. Areas of progress 
that we know of will be listed along with the 
original violation. 

1, Dairies produce a river of manure... 
March 18, told of specific violations of dair- 
ies in Okeechobee County. Dairies dumped 
cow manure from milking barns into public 
waterways. The solution suggested as an 
answer was keeping all such pollutants on 
the dairy land through the use of “holding 
ponds”. To date, according to officials of Flor- 
ida Air and Water Pollution, sixteen farms in 
Okeechobee County have signed up to con- 
struct such holding ponds where none had 
before. Others are expected to sign soon. 

2. Injection of cows with anti-biotic while 
in the milking barns, when laws require cows 
with mastitis be removed from the herd due 
to high anti-biotic count of the milk. 

3. Unsanitary handling of anti-biotic serum 
and syringe in milking barns. 

4, Failure of county health departments to 
inspect milking barns as required by law. 

5. Septic tank dumps raw sewage in Indian 
River, March 18, cited a violation bypassed by 
the Martin County Health Department as an 
effluent line for a laundry was extended to 
the river shore alongside a seepage point of 
the septic tank. The owner of the property 
took immediate action to correct the viola- 
tion. 

6. W. B. Richards told The Miami Herald 
reporter that he knew about the septic tank 
effluent being dumped into the Indian River 
“two weeks ago”, but had taken no action on 
the problem until an Air and Water Pollu- 
tion dye-test proved the pollution. 

7. Health Department denied Jupiter Is- 
land pollution, March 25, showed how the 
Martin County Health Department had as- 
sured the city manager of Jupiter Island 
there was no problems with pollution, in 
January, 1970, and conducted a survey of the 
island between January 7 and January 23. 
At that time the department reported that 
no problem areas were discovered and all 
past known problems had been corrected. One 
year later, the Town of Jupiter Island was 
embarrassed to find a long list of outfalls, 
seven violations corrected in the past year 
and an incomplete list of potential violations 
made in another survey by the health de- 
partment. The town has since taken upon 
itself to have an independent survey made to 
solve any unknown areas of possible pollu- 
tion. 

8. Monthly reports of sewage plants in the 
Tri-County Health Department are supposed 
to be filed in the Division of Health offices 
in Jacksonville. There is no indication that 
all operating sewage plants made or make 
such reports regularly. If they did, many 
plants would be found sorely lacking in qual- 
ity discharge of effluent. 

9. A cry of foul, Live and Love It, March 25, 
pointed to the Market Truck Stop of Fort 
Pierce as an example of the failure of the 
health department to act. It was the end of 
April before action was seen at the site. 
Dumping of oil in ditches is against the law. 

10. Okeechobee trailer parks violate health 
code, April 1, showed that most Okeechobee 
County trailer parks were far in excess of 
their legal limit of trailers, and that many 
did not have health department licenses to 
operate. 

11. Taylor Creek Lodge had a permit to 
handle 100 trailers, and had 144 in the park. 
The sewage plant would handle only 34 
trailers, yet the health department permit 
allows 71 independent trailers to be tied into 
the sewage system. The sewage plant outfall 
into Taylor Creek is lush with growth from 
nutrients. 

12. Okeechobee County operates a trailer 
camp on the shores of Lake Okeechobee with- 
out a health department permit, and the 
park violates several state health laws, in- 
cluding no limit on how long trailers can stay 
there, failure to have water available in the 
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park area “adequate and convenient” to the 
campers, and construction of the park with- 
out a health permit. 

13. Health on the spot, April 1, editorial, 
pointed out that the Tri-County Health De- 
partment continued to give so-called tem- 
porary permits for septic tanks with no time 
in sight to move subdivisions to sewage 
plants. 

14. It took ten years for the Martin County 
Health Department to correct health law 
violations in Jensen Beach as demanded by 
the Martin County Commission in a resolu- 
tion ten years previously. 

15. On February 19, 1970, the Martin Coun- 
ty Commission demanded that the health 
department use the county attorney to pro- 
secute health law violations. To date such 
service has not been asked by the health de- 
partment. 

16. Health issues septic tank permit to res- 
taurant, April 8. The St. Lucie County Health 
Department issued a septic tank permit to a 
new restaurant seating 225 persons, when 
such a load, by law, would require a sewage 
treatment plant. 

17. Taylor Creek Isles in Okeechobee Coun- 
ty is a trailer park subdivision built on filled 
land with 800 lots. The subdivision has been 
approved for septic tank permits by the 
health department even though the ground 
does not qualify for them and even though 
such a subdivision requires a sewage plant. 
The septic tanks already installed are on lots 
that front on canals that lead into Taylor 
Creek. The filled land does not meet the cri- 
teria of the law. 

18. The City of Stuart continues to violate 
outfall restrictions by dumping low treated, 
highly chlorinated effluent right on the beach 
in Stuart, into the St. Lucie River. Crab 
traps abound around the outfall. There were 
11,000 cases of hepatitis last year in Florida, 
most of them caused by polluted shellfish. 

19. Written promise of installing a sewer 
system in Poor Bob’s Trailer Park when the 
restaurant went from dumping raw sewage 
in the tidal shoreline of the Indian River to 
a sewage plant (it took ten years to get the 
job done) was ignored by the health depart- 
ment. The owner's estate took a $48,000 tax 
credit on the trailer park for installation of 
the sewage system, according to the county 
attorney, a system never installed. i 

20. A sewage plant installed at Pitchford’s 
Camp serves only the cottages there, not the 
mobile homes. Pitchford’s Camp has no 
health permit for mobile homes, another 
violation. 

21. In February, 1970, W. B. Richards told 
the Martin County Commission that the 
county prosecutor, Bill Oughterson, had told 
him there was no way to prove pollution of 
the Indian River by Pitchford Camp outfalls 
since there was no way to prove where the 
pollutant came from, & statement vehement- 
ly denied by the county prosecutor. 

22. Outhouse law violations permitted, 
April 15. When the county sought to inves- 
tigate outhouses in Port Salerno, Richards 
used a “temporary privy” law, rather than 
the proper law on outhouses to convince the 
county that it had no power in the matter 
of outlawing outhouses. Investigation of the 
outhouses in question revealed that none 
met the specifications for outhouses in state 
health law and the outhouses could have 
been closed down by the health department 
if it had wished to act. The outhouses in- 
vestigated revealed six of eight points of the 
law in violation. 

23. Richards noted in a letter to the coun- 
ty that deficiencies of the outhouses had 
been noted and had been discussed with the 
owner, and did not give a date for compli- 
ance, nor a mandate for correction. 

24. Bureaucratic health, April 15, editorial. 
The long, time-consuming route of commu- 
nications from the office of the Tri-County 
Health Department in Fort Pierce, to the 
office of Air and Water Pollution next door 
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was cited as an example of the ineffective- 
ness of the so-called “memo of understand- 
ing” between the two departments. The re- 
port goes from Fort Pierce to Jacksonville, 
to Tallahassee, to Fort Lauderdale, to next 
door in Fort Pierce. 

25. The Bureau of Sanitary Engineering 
has no effective power in the organization of 
the health departments, yet is responsible 
for many areas served by health depart- 
ments, creating a vacuum of responsibility, 
where the buck can be passed with ease. 

26. Health wins sult against septic tanks, 
issues 116, April 22. The St. Lucie County 
Health Department won a suit filed by Sus- 
sex Homes, Inc. to force the health depart- 
ment to issue septic tank permits. The courts 
ruled that the health department did not 
have to issue the septic tank permits. In the 
twelve years that followed, the St. Lucie 
County Health Department issued 116 septic 
tank permits to the subdivision, Orange 
Blossom Estates near Fort Pierce. 

27. Since the ground quality was far below 
state health standards, the health depart- 
ment violated the law in issuing the permits 
to Orange Blossom Estates. 

28. The Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, 
Jacksonville, compounded the law violation 
by allowing ten permits for septic tanks to 
be installed in substandard soil even before 
the suit. 

29. Health violations statewide, April 22, 
editorial. W. B. Richards gave in to pressure 
and gave a septic tank permit to a laundry 
operating on North U.S. 1 in Fort Pierce. 
He was stopped at the last minute, and the 
permit revoked, by Richard Starr, sanitary 
engineer, who demanded that a sewage sys- 
tem be installed. 

30. Dr. Richard Penick, former president 
of the Tri-County Medical Association and 
well known local general practitioner, from 
Jensen Beach, joined The Mirror protest 
against lax health law enforcement. He ac- 
cused the health department of a “do as little 
as possible” attitude, and was quoted by The 
Mirror as saying, “Why there hasn't been an 
epidemic of major proportions is beyond my 
medical comprehension.” 

31. Shopping center violations, April 29. 
Health department officials W. B. Richards 
and Richard Starr approved an illegal sump 
and septic tank for a restaurant and an 
illegal drainfield for a shopping center owned 
by L&E Corporation in South Jensen Beach. 
Told of his violation, the general manager 
began planning proper sewage treatment for 
the center. A principal in the corporation 
owning the shopping center is Ralph Evin- 
rude, who is head of the outdoor recreation 
sector of President Richard Nixon’s environ- 
mental quality committee. 

$2. Sandsprit is classic example of lax en- 
forcement, May 6. The county health depart- 
ment allowed Martin County to continue to 
operate a county park, Sandsprit Park, when 
water was found unfit to drink. Health offi- 
cials just put up a sign that water was not 
for drinking or washing, in violation of 
health laws that demand potable water in 
public places. 

33. The county did not know it had to 
have a health department permit to operate 
@ park. Health officials did not know if such 
a permit existed. 

34. County parks in Martin and St. Lucie 
Counties on ocean beaches violate sections 
of the laws of Florida pertaining to “proper 
safety considerations’. Neither have re- 
quired lifesaving boats or outside buoys, or 
the proper number of lifeguards as required 
by law. 

35. In the case of Sandsprit Park, the park 
was finally closed on order of the chairman 
of the Martin County Commission, Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Myers, who said he feared the water 
was endangering the public. 

36. The Manatee Pocket, which empties 
into the St. Lucie River at Sandsprit Park, 
has a high pollution rating as tested by Air 
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and Water Pollution staffers, Laws require 
the county health department to test such 
waters where there is public bathing. 

37. There are no lifeguards for public park 
bathing beaches operated by the Martin 
County Commission at Jensen Beach Cause- 
way, Stuart Causeway, and Sandsprit Park. 

There is hope, however. This list does not 
contain many of the items in stories that will 
follow this in weeks to come. Each story, it 
seems, brings evidence of several other areas 
of concern for lax health law enforcement 
by the Tri-County Health Department. 

The solution, as pointed out by Rep. Don 
Reed, seems to be executive, rather than 
legislative. The laws are on the books. Only a 
strong mandate, and investigation by legis- 
lators will convince the executive leaders of 
Florida that health laws are written to be 
enforced, 

That enforcement, too, will be a story for 
The Mirror readers. As Dr. Richard Penick 
wrote recently, “Keep the articles coming. 
Not all Martin County residents are uncon- 
cerned.” 


APPRECIATION DAY FOR L. B. J. 


HON. ABRAHAM KAZEN, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, as I attended 
the dedication of the new Lyndon B. 
Johnson Library on the campus of the 
University of Texas, one thought kept 
coming back to me: “A man is known by 
the company he keeps.” President John- 
son, as well as President Nixon and 


the university’s representatives, were 
occupied with the nature of the ceremony 
that opened a magnificent building that 
will house the record of a man’s life, but 
the day was more than ceremonial. There 
was a sprit of friendship there, a few 
hours away from the pressures and 
tensions of our times, where thousands of 
us gathered to share memories of 
Lyndon Johnson’s life, 

There were men and women who had 
carried great responsibilities in the State, 
the Nation, and the world. There were 
others who had worked for President 
and Mrs. Johnson on their personal 
staffs, or had helped with his legislative 
programs in the Congress, or had been 
security men. And as the Johnsons 
moved over the hillside, the spirit of 
friendship marked every moment. 

All of us should recognize the monu- 
mental contribution to the science of 
government that is housed in the new 
library. It will be the focus of scholarly 
attention for years to come. Like other 
ex-students of the University of Texas, 
I am pleased that the Austin campus was 
chosen as the site. I am delighted with 
the structure and with the magnificent 
displays that record Lyndon Johnson’s 
service. 

But most of all, I thought that day 
exemplified the spirit of a man who al- 
ways meant high praise, and attracted 
warm satisfaction, when he used the 
cordial greeting “My Friend.” I shall 
ways be grateful that Mrs. Kazen and 
I could share the library dedication with 
him and thousands of his friends. 
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LOUISIANA LEGISLATURE URGES 
PRESIDENT NIXON GRANT LIEU- 
TENANT CALLEY A FULL PARDON 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in a con- 
current resolution the legislature of the 
sovereign State of Louisiana in its regu- 
lar session of 1971 memorialized Presi- 
dent Nixon as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces of the United States to 
“forthwith grant Lt. William L. Calley, 
Jr. a full pardon from his conviction.” 

The Louisiana Legislature stated: 


This sole conviction of one man for pre- 
meditated murder in a guerrilla type war is a 
mockery of justice and totally and unreason- 
ably unsound, showing not the least appre- 
ciation for the dedication and loyalty of 
Lieutenant Calley and our other brave fight- 
ing men defending this country and its high- 
est principles and those of the rest of the 
free world. 


This action on the part of the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana may serve as an exam- 
ple for other States to emulate, 

It is with a high sense of pride and 
honor that I insert the complete text of 
the resolution in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION 


A concurrent resolution to urge and request 
the President of the United States to con- 
sider a full pardon for Lieutenant William 
Calley. 

Whereas, Lieutenant William Calley an- 
swered the call of this nation that he defend 
the people of South Vietnam without once 
questioning that order and with his utmost 
loyalty and the defense of his country and 
its allies foremost in his mind; and 

Whereas, war itself, and particularly the 
war in Vietnam is one of daily slaughter of 
many people on both sides and inevitably of 
innocent civilians particularly because of 
the difficulty and practical impossibility of 
distinguished innocent persons from the 
enemy; and 

Whereas, if indeed there was a massacre 
at My Lai three years ago, it is the belief of 
the Legislature that such was the result of 
the type of war being fought and the tactics 
of the enemy and not the intentional acts 
of Lieutenant Calley or any other American 
soldier to murder innocent civilians; and 

Whereas, Lieutenant Calley and all our 
fine, dedicated and courageous soldiers have 
been taught and disciplined to follow their 
orders and commands without question; and 
* Whereas, this sole conviction of one man 
for premeditated murder in a guerrilla type 
war is a mockery of justice and totally and 
unreasonably unsound, showing not the least 
Calley and our other brave fighting men 
defending this country and its highest prin- 
ciples and those of the rest of the free world. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Senate 
of the Legislature of Louisiana, the House 
of Representatives thereof concurring, that 
we, the members of the Legislature of Loui- 
siana, do hereby memoralize and earnestly 
and respectfully urge and request the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States to forthwith grant Lieutenant Wil- 
lam L. Calley, Jr. a full pardon from his 
conviction, 

Be it further resolved that a duly certified 
copy of this Resolution shall be transmitted 
without delay to the President of the United 
States, the Louisiana delegation in Congress 
and Lieutenant Calley. 
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CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING— 
A NATIONAL PERIL 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the disease of 
childhood lead poisoning—a manmade, 
preventable disease—exists across the 
Nation. Virtually every center of old, 
dilapidated housing constitutes a peril 
to the children who pick up and eat the 
sweet-tasting lead-tainted paint and 
plaster chips which fall from the walls 
and ceilings of their dwellings. 

A recent editorial in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch details the extent of the prob- 
lem in St. Louis, Mo., and issues a call for 
action. The editorial very correctly points 
out one of the key reasons why the Lead- 
Based Paint Poisoning Prevention Act’s 
programs must be implemented: 

Without a testing program, detection of 
lead poisoning is difficult, because it has a 
variety of early symptoms, many of which 
can easily be mistaken for common children’s 
diseases. 


The act does, in fact, provide for grants 
to States and local communities to un- 
dertake screening programs. 

The editorial lists some shocking fig- 
ures. Of the 2,572 screened—less than 
one-tenth of those potentially exposed to 
lead-based paint—44 percent had ele- 
vated blood lead levels. In just under 4 
months, 106 children were declared lead 
poisoning victims. 

I commend the editorial from the 
April 26 issue of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, entitled “The Lead Poisoning 
Epidemic,” to my colleagues. The edi- 
torial follows: 


Tue LEAD POISONING EPIDEMIC 


A recent statement by the president of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics has called 
public attention, once again, to one of the 
major health problems in the city—the 
poisoning of children who eat Sweet-tasting 
flakes of lead-based paint. Some of the city’s 
leading medical authorities have previously 
said lead poisoning occurs in epidemic pro- 
portions in the city, and the Board of Alder- 
men passed a lead poisoning control ordi- 
nance a year ago. To date, however, little 
has been done to combat the epidemic. What 
has been done with the meager funds that 
have been available from the city and with 
volunteer help from some neighborhood 
groups has only confirmed the shocking per- 
vasiveness of the problem. 

Most of the effort has been put into a 
program to determine blood lead levels. 
A high blood lead level is not necessarily an 
indication that a child has a full-fledged case 
of lead poisoning, but it is a clear sign of 
danger. Without a testing program, detection 
o2 lead poisoning is difficult, because it has 
a variety of early symptoms, many of which 
can easily be mistaken for common children’s 
diseases. 

The results of the screening program begun 
last June clearly indicate a massive problem, 
even though less than a tenth of the children 
potentially exposed have been tested. Of the 
2572 children screened, 1121 or about 44 per 
cent have been found to have elevated blood 
lead levels. The more children are screened, 
the more it becomes apparent how pervasive 
the problem is. 

When the screening program began, high 
lead levels were found in about 38 per cent 
of the children. Of the 1021 children tested 
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between Jan, 1 and March 27, 53 per cent had 
abnormal blood lead levels and 106 were 
declared actual lead poisoning victims. That 
number is only one less than the number of 
lead poisoning cases discovered last year, 
when 500 more children were screened. 

Although the city lead poisoning control 
ordinance makes it illegal to have lead-based 
paint on interior walls and requires the city 
to inspect the dwellings of all children found 
with elevated blood lead levels, in the nine 
months the screening program has been 
underway, the city has inspected only 213 
housing units, and corrective action has been 
taken on only a few. 

Clearly, the city’s efforts are not sufficient 
to deal with this complex problem, and much 
more needs to be done. That is why a city- 
wide conference has been called for May 22 
by a number of medical, academic, citizen 
and religious groups. It is hoped that the 
conference will develop an action program to 
save the city’s children from the lead polson- 
ing epidemic. The tragedy is that it has taken 
this long to begin the mobilization of the 
entire community that will be required. 


THE VALUE OF CONTINUING LUNAR 
EXPLORATION 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in 18 months this Nation will have com- 
pleted one of its greatest explorations in 
the history of mankind. The Apollo lunar 
missions have and will provide new in- 
sights into man’s place in the universe 
and will aid him in better dealing with 


his own environment. With the reduc- 
tion of the Apollo program and its com- 
pletion by the end of 1972 much will re- 
main undone which will be useful in ex- 
ploring and eventually utilizing the lunar 
surface, I am including in the Recorp a 
valuable analysis of the importance of 
continuing lunar exploration in the years 
ahead. I commend this to your reading. 
The analysis follows: 
THE VALUE OF CONTINUING LUNAR 
EXPLORATION 

Apollo represents an enormous national 
investment in people and dollars. The initial 
magnificent result was the demonstration of 
our capability to send man to the moon and 
return him safely. Now we are capitalizing 
on that investment. The total group of 
Apollo missions has the objective of explor- 
ing our nearest neighbor. Citizens of all na- 
tions have thrilled to these Apollo missions 
and man’s first tentative steps on a new 
world. Man's insatiable curiosity about his 
past and his future and his continuing quest 
for knowledge relating to his own small world 
has now led him to these challenging jour- 
neys. The rewards to date have been hand- 
some and have exceeded the expectations of 
many of the world’s outstanding scientists. 
Returns from the remaining missions are 
anxiously awaited. 

While gaining experience in space opera- 
tions which can be applied to all our future 
space efforts, we are also gaining new, funda- 
mental insights into the origin, evolution, 
and present state of the moon, and the poten- 
tial usefulness of the moon for mankind. 
Very importantly, by comparing our new 
knowledge of the moon with our present 
understanding of the earth we can increase 
our knowledge of our own planet and an- 
swer significant questions which have until 
this time eluded us. 

The most important scientific finding to 
date, resulting from the analysis of data 
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from Apollo 11 and 12, confirms the ancient 
age of the moon. We had hoped, but we now 
know, that the moon is 4.6 billion years old, 
as old as the earth and the solar system. 
Our hope for this finding rested upon the 
belief that if the moon were this old it 
would provide clues to the first billion years 
of the earth’s history which has been erased 
by the earth’s dynamic and often turbulent 
evolution. In addition, unaffected by a mag- 
netic field or atmosphere, the moon has 
proven to be a repository for a history of 
solar activity. 

There are major potential benefits to be 
gained from the Apollo missions. Under- 
standing of the earth’s early history and evo- 
lution will be of increasing importance in 
the future in the search for diminishing 
ore and mineral deposits. When we have a 
network of laser retroreflectors on the moon 
we can address problems such as rate of rela- 
tive motion of our major continents and 
wobble of the earth’s axis and its possible 
correlation with major earthquakes. A study 
of particles which originated in the sun and 
were trapped in lunar samples may unravel 
the sun’s role in past ice ages and permit 
us to look ahead to future climate changes. 
In these and other ways, to project and, to 
some degree, control our future, we must un- 
derstand our past. We have now reached a 
position in lunar exploration where we can 
begin to exploit our new technological capa- 
bilities to their fullest. Changes to be intro- 
duced on Apollo 15 will significantly increase 
the scientific return of each mission. The 
three remaining Apollo missions will pro- 
vide increased payload and the duration and 
astronaut mobility for performing a thor- 
ough exploration of the chosen sites which 
will be more complex. The ability to stay 
longer and travel further will provide the 
opportunity to take greater advantage of 
the capabilities of man as an observer and 
explorer—the strongest benefits of a manned 
program of lunar exploration, 

Astronauts will emplace automated geo- 
physical stations that will return data which 
will tell us new facts about the sun and 
celestial bodies as well as the earth and 
moon, We will have the capability of search- 
ing for gravitational waves originating out- 
side our solar system—a phenomena orig- 
inally predicted by Einstein, and of funda- 
mental importance in understanding the 
processes occurring in the universe. 

The Command and Service Modules have 
been modified to provide a sophisticated 
complement of remote sensing experiments 
to be performed in lunar orbit. These ex- 
periments bring to the program the ability 
to study the physical and chemical nature 
of the moon as a whole, We will be able to 
extrapolate the knowledge gained from de- 
tailed investigations of the landing sites 
over wide regions. 

Not only our nation but all mankind can 
take tremendous pride in the accomplish- 
ments of the Apollo Program. With the three 
remaining missions we will have reached a 
new plateau of knowledge. We will then have 
the data upon which to base later major 
decisions regarding the role of the moon in 
our plans of the future. 


DAVIS FOLLOWING RIVERS’ 
TRADITION 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
campaign pledges Congressman MENDEL 
J. Davis made to the people of South 
Carolina’s First Congressional District 
while seeking the seat held by the late 
Chairman L. Mendel Rivers was to fol- 
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low the tradition established over the 
years by Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am indeed to note from 
a story by Barbara S. Williams, staff 
writer for The News and Courier, one of 
South Carolina’s leading newspapers, 
that Representative Davis is indeed fol- 
lowing the “early bird” habits, and per- 
sonal attention to his mail and many, 
many other responsibilities that our be- 
loved chairman did in serving his people. 
Representative Davis has done a splendid 
job since taking his oath of office. 

In view of the affection and high re- 
gard held by Members of the Congress 
for Chairman Rivers, I insert Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ story to emphasize that Mr. 
Davis—although a freshman—is care- 
fully following the teaching he learned 
while serving as a staff member to Mr. 
Rivers for a number of years. I am 
pleased to commend this splendid article 
to my colleagues: 

(By Barbara S. Williams) 


WaASHINGTON.—In office only two weeks, the 
new congressman from the First District has 
assumed many of the work habits he picked 
up from the “master of serving the people.” 

The late Rep. L. Mendel Rivers was well- 
known on Capitol Hill as an “early bird,” 
who arrived several hours before his staff. 

A former member of that staff, Rep. Men- 
del J. Davis now finds himself in the office 
ahead of everyone, about 7 a.m. 

Davis noted that he can get a lot of work 
done before the hum of the office routine 
begins. 

“I open every piece of mail myself and 
read every letter. I then sort out where each 
letter should go.” 

Rivers also had an office policy of reading, 
handling and answering each letter on the 
day that it was received. 

Davis maintained that policy even when 
Rivers was critically ill in a Birmingham, 
Ala., hospital and promised he would follow 
the same procedure if elected. “I am proud 
to say that during the first two weeks it has 
been done,” he said. 

It’s the new congressman’s belief that: 
“The people own this office. You're here to 
serve them. They hire you and they fire you. 
If you are not serving the people, you are not 
doing your job. 

“Mr. Rivers was a master server of the 
people. That’s why I feel I had the greatest 
teacher in the world.” 

Davis has found that there is a difference 
between serving a congressman and serving 
the people. 

“When I was on the staff, I was working 
with the constituents and their problems 
for Mr, Rivers; under his direction, with the 
idea of helping him help the people. 

“Before I was recommending to Mr. Rivers. 
Now the final decision rests with me. The 
question is how can I best help the people.” 

While he hasn't yet been given his com- 
mittee assignments, Davis already has been 
assured a seat on Rivers’ old Armed Services 
Committee when a Democratic vacancy 
arises. 

Meanwhile, he has listed three other alter- 
natives. Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
was a choice, he said, because he wants to 
see a new and diversified industry in the 
First District and a better development of 
the ports through more imports and exports. 

Davis also listed Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice as well as Banking and Currency. The 
congressman noted that the latter commit- 
tee deals with housing and other domestic 
problems. Any of the three committees could 
be beneficial to his district, he said. 

The new congressman has spent much of 
the past two weeks catching up with pending 
legislation. As a result, he has been doing a 
great deal of reading. “I want to know what 
I'm voting on,” he said. 
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To date, Davis believes his most important 
vote was cast for the decision to continue de- 
velopment of the supersonic tranport. 

Davis said the decision to continue the 
SST just makes sense from a mathematical 
standpoint, “It would cost more to scrap the 
plane than to complete it,” he said. 

The new congressman also contended that 
the abandonment_of the project would cost 
30,000 jobs at a time when unemployment is 
on the rise. “We can’t afford to have that 
many jobless,” he said. 

Davis also noted that the United States al- 
ways has been first “and we can’t afford at 
this time in history to be second to any- 
body.” 

Some of the new congressman's time dur- 
ing the past two weeks has been devoted to 
staff organization. Basically, however, the 
Rivers staff has remained intact including 
the retention of the congressman’s long-time 
executive secretary, Mrs. Cora Bull. 

Trezevant Hane, Rivers’ former special as- 
sistant, now is Davis’ administrative assist- 
ant. 

The only two new additions to the Wash- 
ington staff are Jane Williams, Davis’ per- 
sonal secretary and Michael Wagers of Rosin- 
ville, special assistant. Miss Williams was 
loaned to the Rivers staff by the University 
of Alabama when the late congressman was 
hospitalized. She later agreed to join the 
Davis campaign effort and then went on to 
Washington. 

Mullins McLeod of Walterboro has taken 
Davis’ old job as district assistant, headquar- 
tered in Charleston. 

Davis began apartment-hunting this week 
with the hope of moving his wife and baby 
daughter to Washington soon. 

The Davis’ daughter, born New Year's day, 
has given the new congressman the edge in 
experience over South Carolina's senior sen- 
ator. On a recent flight home, Davis was able 
to show Sen. Strom Thurmond how to quiet 
his crying dauchter, born in March. 

Davis chuckled that his ability to soothe 
the Thurmond baby “best shows the way the 
Democratic Party can reach the young pe- 
ple.” 


SPACE PROGRAM PROVIDES MANY 
SERVICES VITAL TO OUR NATION 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my belief 
that the NASA authorization bill pro- 
vides for a program which serves the na- 
tional interest. 

Our space program must remain active 
if we are to solve problems of society on 
earth. Satellites provide daily service in 
such areas as defense, communications, 
weather observations, and natural re- 
source management. 

The potential of space exploitation is 
exciting and should be presented to the 
people of this country more effectively. 

In my State of New Mexico, the citizens 
support the NASA authorization and 
particularly the space shuttle. 

Senators ANDERSON and MONTOYA, 
Congresman RUNNELS. New Mexico Gov- 
ernor King, the citizens of the State, and 
I, ask your approval of the NASA pro- 
gram. 

At a more appropriate time I want to 
tell you of the obvious advantages New 
Mexico offers the space shuttle program. 
Potential savings amount to more than 
$1 billion. 

Thank you. 
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RARICK REPORTS TO HIS PEOPLE 
ON MEDICAL CARE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
reported to my people on proposals for a 
nationa] program of medical care. 

I insert my report in the RECORD at 
this point: 


RARICK REPORTS TO His PEOPLE ON MEDICAL 
CARE 


The Nixon Administration's goal, at least 
verbally, is dedicated to restoring power to 
the people—to reverse the flow of power to 
Washington and to return power to the 
people at the local level who are best able 
to decide for themselves those issues which 
so greatly affect their lives. 

And I agree that this is a noble goal to 
which to dedicate ourselves. The greatest 
source of people power is the U.S. Consti- 
tution. Our basic freedoms are defined and 
defended by the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights, These were intended to protect the 
rights of the individual and defend against 
just what has been happening. 

The Constitution is basically a contract 
between the sovereign states and the federal 
government. The people through the sover- 
eign states existed prior to the federal gov- 
ernment which is a creature of the states. 

In the Constitutional contract the states 
delegated to the federal government only 
specified delegated powers. They expressly 
prohibited other enumerated powers. The 
Founding Fathers in their foresight and wis- 
dom intentionally wrote the Constitution 
that way so to carry out the principal pur- 
pose as stated in the Preamble: “. .. To 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity.” 

For approximately the first 125 years of 
our nation’s existence the Constitution, the 
American people, and the United States came 
first. Consequently, our basic document was 
adhered to and . AS a consequence, 
we enjoyed economic freedom under Con- 
stitutional government and a system of free 
enterprise with a minimum of government 
interference. During this period, America 
prospered and attained the highest average 
level in education and material well being 
of any nation on earth. 

Our forefathers who established this nation 
didn’t envision many of the technological 
achievements of today—jet airplanes, guided 
missiles, or television. The authors of our 
Constitution concerned themselves with dif- 
ferent matters: the God-given rights of man 
and how to protect them from the greed and 
selfishness inherent in the human nature of 
men running the Government. 

The need for restraints on elected public 
officials as well as on unelected bureaucrats in 
positions of power in Washington is just as 
valid today and vital to us and the future of 
our children as ever before. 

It is my sincere belief that the basic tenets 
of government embodied in the original Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights are just as gen- 
uine and necessary today as in the past. 

From the “New Deal” days of the Roosevelt 
administration to the present, Americans 
have witnessed an ever increasing sociali- 
zation of their lives. A good measure of the 
degree to which the U.S. is becoming more 
and more socialistic is indicated by the in- 
creasing amount of taxes our citizens are 
required to pay. This includes not only the 
federal income tax, but other taxes such as 
the social security tax, excise taxes, local and 
state taxes, plus hidden taxes and the most 
cruel tax of all—inflation. Remember that if 
the government takes 100% of your pay- 
checks, the government need give only what 
it thinks your needs are from the cradle to 
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the grave, but the overall cost is the expense 
of your freedom to spend your money as you 
see fit. We now have several generations that 
do not know what it is to receive in full every 
penny they earn. Deductions before pay make 
it so much easier to educate and train for 
socialism—making the productive pay for 
what they may not want or need. 

Continuing the process of passing more and 
more socialistic legislation only consumes 
more than the amount of tax revenues col- 
lected and makes the national debt increase. 
Higher taxes and the loss of buying power by 
inflation reduce the availability to the indi- 
vidual of many needs of life. Thus the sus- 
ceptibility of government provided programs 
resulting in government control over more 
and more facets of our everyday lives by arbi- 
trary decisions of bureaucratic planners. With 
increased federal control over more areas of 
our lives, the freedom of an individual in 
making his own decisions decreases. Congress, 
if it is the representative of the power of 
people in government, should desire to re- 
verse the socialistic trends and return power 
to the people by getting the federal govern- 
ment out of competition with its own citi- 
zens. 

Pending before the Congress at the present 
time are several bills which when enacted 
into law will but take this nation still fur- 
ther down the road towards complete gov- 
ernment control, which is communism. 

I thought we'd talk today about one of 
these proposals—a national health care pro- 
gram which, if passed, can only lead to the 
complete socialization of medicine. To soften 
up the American people to accept such a 
plan, the propaganda mills are putting out 
false and misleading information, 

One of the charges made is that health 
care expenditures have been the fastest ris- 
ing item in the Consumer Price Index. This 
is misleading, Physicians’ services have in- 
creased at a lower rate than other services. 
By lumping them with other health care 
expenditures, it helps create the climate of 
“government should control doctors.” Who 
wants a government doctor? 

Another false charge based on statistics of 
the World Health Organization is that the 
U.S. lags behind other Western nations in 
indices of health such as infant mortality. 
This should please abortionists and popula- 
tion control people, but the statistics are 
misleading. World Health Organization sta- 
tistics are used without any comment of their 
validity or source. In many nations, Sweden 
for example, a neonatal death need not be 
recorded and may never be recorded. 

Still another criticism of private medical 
care is that examinations reveal poor plan- 
ning of hospitals and other health facilities. 
Government planning, as we know from ex- 
perience, wastes colossal sums of dollars to 
Save pennies that might be wasted through 
a private non-political system. 

A national program of health care is said 
to be needed since emphasis can and should 
be put on preventing illness and disability. 

Americans are being urged to destroy a 
free choice, private, individual responsibility 
system in order to improve the situation. 
Why? When in fact the statistics show for- 
eign countries with government dictated and 
controlled medical systems have a much in- 
ferior prevention record than has the U.S. 
A comparison of the record of such preventa- 
ble diseases as tuberculosis shows even so- 
cialist Sweden far behind the U.S. 

Presently there are seven major plans for 
nationwide guarantees of medical care 
either awaiting Congressional action or early 
introduction. Next the socialists will seek to 
guarantee the right to live forever. And they 
will when the people will buy it and if it 
would produce votes. 

Through an organized propaganda cam- 
paign of misleading and even false charges 
and information as to the nature and scope 
of the problem of the nation’s health, the 
American people have been led to believe 
that a national health program is manda- 
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tory. We are told we must change even if 
for the worst—Just to change from our pres- 
ent system. 

One such plan receiving much publicity is 
the Nixon Administration plan known as 
“National Health Insurance Partnership 
Act” introduced in the Senate on April 22. 
The estimated cost is about 5.5 billion dol- 
lars a year to the federal taxpayers plus far 
larger but still unestimated costs by con- 
tributions from employers and workers. The 
government's payments for health care would 
be on graduated basis—covering all or nearly 
all of the bill for poor people and paying a 
lessening portion of the bill as people move 
into higher income brackets. The more taxes 
you pay, the less you’d get back on medical 
expenses, 

Another plan known as the “Health Se- 
curity Act” was introduced in the Senate. 
Exverybody would be covered from cradle to 
grave. The estimated cost of this plan is con- 
servatively placed at from 44 to 77 billion 
dollars a year. Half of the costs would come 
from general revenue of the government and 
half from social security taxes. In other 
words, the working people would pay the 
doctor bills of the non-workers, The federal 
bureaucrats would operate the entire pro- 
gram through a Health Security Board, 
which would set standard charges and pre- 
pay the bills. Performance of doctors, hospi- 
tals, and others would be checked by im- 
partial professionals such as we have ex- 
perienced by Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity and Civil Rights experts. 

A look at the quality of health care in 
countries which have undertaken equal med- 
ical care—socialized medicine—should raise 
serious questions as to abandoning dur pres- 
ent workable system for an inferior program 
in the U.S, 

When England embarked on socialized 
medical care in 1944, the estimated cost was 
$500 million per year. In the first year the 
cost was double that and is now seven times 
what its promoters thought it would be. 
Discounting inflation the cost is still about 
three times its original estimate. And peo- 
ple complain about waiting lines and imper- 
sonal attention more than before. 

Doctor Lloyd Dawe, one of the many Brit- 
ish physicians who have in recent years im- 
migrated to the U.S., commented as follows 
on his experience with the National Health 
Service: 

“As an intern in a London hospital and 
later in general practice there, I witnessed 
an unbelievable waste, interference, and bu- 
reaucratic regimentation that have accom- 
panied Britain’s unwieldly social experi- 
ment. I paid government imposed fines for 
prescribing the best medicine for my pa- 
tients. I spent anxious hours in search of 
hospital space for the critically ill. I saw 
hospital grants frivously spent.... Practice 
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under the National Health Service soon be- 
came intolerable for me, as it has for thou- 
sands of British and European doctors who 
have left their countries to practice in 
America. ...” 

In England which has had socialized 
medicine since 1944, it is reported that the 
average wait for non-urgent operations is 
22 weeks, and the waiting period may stretch 
to years. People have to wait up to seven 
years for treatment of hernias or varicose 
veins. But in jolly old England you have 
equal medical treatment for all—equal wait- 
ing. 

The August 10, 1970 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report comments on the cost of the 
French system, where the average worker 
now pays 33%—1/3—of his wages for health 
services by the government. It supports a lot 
of dead head doctors who otherwise couldn’t 
make a living practicing: 

“In France, where the government pays 
about 80% of the fees of physicians co- 
operating in the national health plan, deficits 
are getting out of hand. The social security 
system's health fund will be about 165 mil- 
lion dollars in the red this year. If present 
trends continue, the deficit would rise to 
1.8 billion by 1975.” 

Commenting on socialized medicine in 
Sweden, a U.S. News & World Report for 
Jan. 24, 1966 states: 

“The average patient here finds his situ- 
ation has worsened rather than improved. 
It is more difficult for him to get a doctor. 
He must wait longer to get into a hospital, 
and he may be forced to leave the hospital 
before he is medically ready for discharge... 
Overburdened doctors must turn away 
thousands of patients annually—many of 
them old people who badly need medical 
care... Waiting periods for special treatment 
are sometimes so long that patients become 
incurably ill, even die, before they can get 
adequate care. 

“Gravely ill patients, in need of immediate 
treatment, had to be turned away from 
hospital emergency rooms, There were not 
enough medical personnel on hand to take 
care of them.” 

In Quebec province of Canada, the system 
of socialized medicine grew so bad that an 
estimated 3,000 medical specialists deserted— 
left—moving mainly to Ontario and to the 
U.S. Whereupon, the government of Quebec 
in October of last year, passed a law requir- 
ing all medical specialists to return to work 
on minimum notice. Those not returning 
were liable to a fine of $200 to $500 per day 
plus possibility of a one month jail sentence. 

he Canadian’s emergency policy Included 
doctors who had, during the previous three 
months, moved to other provinces or to other 
countries. They could be fined even though 
they were permanently practicing in other 
provinces or nations. Penalty could include 
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confiscation of any property they might still 
own in Quebec. That’s what liberty under law 
has deteriorated to in socialist Canada. 

The experience of other nations with 
socialized medicine should serve as a stark 
warning to the U.S. to beware on embarking 
on such & course for political promises to 
get the votes of the poor and disgruntled. 

The enactment into law of a national 
health plan would necessitate payrolling a 
whole new layer of bureaucrats to admin- 
ister the program—to draft guidelines and 
to spy on doctors. The administrative cost 
of Medicare and Medicaid is estimated to be 
greater than the doctor cost, whereas the 
administrative cost of private insurance pro- 
grams is only about 30% of the premium. 
So the current propaganda about the high 
cost of medicine as an argument for nation- 
alizing health services simply doesn’t hold 
water. Under socialized medicine the costs 
would go up and the quality of service would 
go down. 

A minor factor never mentioned by the 
leadership of either of the two major poli- 
tical parties is that any national health 
care program is clearly unconstitutional. The 
sovereign states did not delegate the power 
of providing health care to the federal gov- 
ernment. This power belongs therefore to 
the States and the people thereof in accord- 
ance with the 9th and 10th amendments— 
that is if the States and the people think 
they can improve medical treatment by 
hurting doctors and providing inferior treat- 
ment at higher cost. 

In Louisiana health services are provided 
by doctors in a free enterprise system. The 
doctors themselves, as well as patients, fam- 
ilies, relatives, friends, some churches, and 
other charitable groups, help the less for- 
tunate. In addition, our state of Louisiana 
has for many years operated charity hos- 
itals to provide medical aid to the indigent. 
Our system may not be perfect, but it’s 
superior and far ahead of any example sug- 
gested. 

If the Nixon Administration really wants 
to return power to the people, why not allow 
the States and local governments to retain 
a certain percentage of the income taxes their 
citizens pay to Washington, say about 20% 
or 30% or even more. The State and local 
governments could then provide more and 
better services, including health care if their 
people prefer it that way. 

When you want a doctor, you want one. 
You want him to be your doctor and not 
working for the Washington crowd. You 
know the man who pays the bills is always 
the one who is sought to be satisfied. And 
when it comes to you and your family and 
your doctor, you don’t want Uncle Sam, 
federal judges, H.E.W., the Justice Depart- 
ment the U.N., or even the President look- 
ing over his shoulder. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, June 4, 1971 


The House met at 10 o’clock a.m. 


Rabbi Israel O. Goldberg, Ahavas 
Sholom Agudas Achim Anshe Sphard, 
Randallstown Synagogue Center, Ran- 
dallstown, Md., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty G-d, Sovereign of the Uni- 
verse, we invoke Thy blessings upon this 
convention of Representatives of the 
U.S. Congress. 

We pray to Thee, to grant our chosen 
Representatives the wisdom and guid- 
ance, so that they may ever pursue the 
paths of justice, democracy, and brother- 
hood. 

Enable them to be the instruments in 


eradicating intolerance, prejudice, and 
malice from the midst of our great Na- 
tion. 

Guard our beloved country from every 
enemy, pestilence, and sorrow; from dis- 
tress, anguish, and gloom. Secure our 
borders to be free from totalitarian ideol- 
ogies, pagan philosophies, and the anti- 
democratic principles. 

Grant that cur country may forever 
serve as a beacon light for liberty-loving 
people throughout the world. 

May we in concert with all peoples who 
cherish freedom, achieve speedily the 
triumph of Thy kingdom of peace and 
good will on earth. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


RABBI ISRAEL O. GOLDBERG 


(Mr. BYRON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that Rabbi Israel O. Goldberg 
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could be with us today to offer the pray- 
er, Rabbi Goldberg is a distinguished reli- 
gious and community leader in Randalls- 
town, Md., and he has a background 
of interesting and challenging positions. 

Rabbi Goldberg was born in New 
York City and received his ordination in 
1960 from the Jacob Joseph Theological 
Seminary. He received his bachelor of 
arts degree from Brooklyn College and 
his master’s from Yeshiva University 
where he is currently working on his doc- 
torate. 

He has served as rabbi of the Young 
Israel of New Rochelle, N.Y., for 4 years 
where he originated the Hebrew Heritage 
program. Rabbi Goldberg was also one 
of the founders of the Ohr Hameir Theo- 
logical Seminary of New Rochelle. 

In 1965 Rabbi Goldberg moved to Bos- 
ton to become leader of Congregation 
Agudath Israel, Boston’s largest ortho- 
dox synagogue. While there, Rabbi 
Goldberg served as treasurer of the rab- 
binical council of Massachusetts, a per- 
manent member of the Bet Din of the 
Hawa’ad Harabbanim of Massachusetts, 
a member of the advisory committee to 
the Boston Housing Authority, and chap- 
lain of two hospitals as well as Boston’s 
penal institutions. 

Rabbi Goldberg became the spiritual 
leader of the Randallstown Synagogue 
Center in the summer of 1970. He is the 
secretary of the Rabbinical Council of 
America, Maryland Region and liaison 
rabbi to the Council of Orthodox Syna- 
gogues of Baltimore. 

I again want to thank Rabbi Goldberg 
for being here today and hope he can re- 
turn again. 


UNDERSTANDING, GOOD WILL JOIN 
BETHLEHEM, PA., AND TANDABA- 
YASHI, JAPAN—SISTER “CHRIST- 
MAS CITIES” 


(Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel privileged and proud to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
an act of international understanding 
and good will which has evolved from 
the “sister city” relationship which links 
the people of Bethlehem, Pa., with the 
people of Tandabayashi, Japan. 

In 1959, moving to participate in the 
sister city program which had been initi- 
ated 3 years earlier by the late President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the city of 
Bethlehem, known as the “Christmas 
City of the United States,” extended an 
invitation to the city of Tandabayashi, 
known as the “Christmas City of Japan,” 
to become “sister cities.” 

Through the years, the bonds of inter- 
national friendship between the citizens 
of the two cities have strengthened as 
the communities themselves, public offi- 
cials, private citizens, and civic organi- 
zations participated in exchange of gifts, 
visits, and information about their re- 
spective history, industries, government, 
and culture. 

Then, last fall, in an extraordinary 
gesture of good will, Yoshinage Sakon, 
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a landscape artist from Tandabayashi, 
flew to Bethlehem at his own expense 
to design and develop the “Japanese 
Garden of Serenity” for the new Bethle- 
hem City Center, a complex of city gov- 
ernment office buildings, town hall and 
public library. 

On May 15, the garden of serenity 
was dedicated in the presence of Mr. 
Sakon with the Japanese Ambassador to 
the United States, His Excellency H. E. 
Nobuhiko Ushiba, as guest and principal 
speaker. The final touch to the garden, a 
delicately shaped Japanese lantern, was 
presented as a gift from the mayor of 
Tandabayashi. 

Mayor H. Gordon Payrow, Jr., of 
Bethlehem, expressing the city’s grati- 
tude, told the Japanese guests: 

This has meant more to the people of 
Bethlehem in understanding the customs 
and people of Japan than anything that 
could be gotten from books. 


The international good will is con- 
tinuing as the people of Bethlehem re- 
ciprocate with a shipment of exhibits 
and complete furnishings for a “Bethle- 
hem Room” to be established in Tanda- 
bayashi. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to invite 
the attention of my colleagues, to the 
remarks which I will insert in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks, of Ambassador 
Ushiba and to several articles which de- 
scribe more fully the great good which 
is emerging from the sister city relation- 
ship which links Bethlehem and Tanda- 
bayashi. 


MORATORIUM SHOULD BE DE- 
CLARED ON CONSTRUCTION OF 
FURTHER BUILDINGS IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

AND NOW SKYSCRAPERS 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I note 
by the papers that balloons will be 
fioated from the top of the buildings in 
downtown Washington this weekend so 
that we can see how high the skyscrapers 
will be in the future. Also I note that 
legislation has been introduced relating 
to the Antietam battlefield, to preserve 
that most significant battleground from 
commercial or residential development. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I see that we want 
to build additional buildings on Capitol 
Hill as recommended by the leadership 
on both sides of the rotunda. 

Mr. Speaker, if this keeps up the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be an uninhabit- 
able place for a seat of government with- 
in a matter of a few years. 

I believe it is time that the leadership 
ask a moratorium on the planning and 
construction of any Federal public build- 
ings in the District of Columbia if not 
for 75 years for at least 10 years. There 
is no more obvious, pressing national 
need in Washington today. Poverty, 
schools, crime, pollution, all of it hinges 
on the need for order out of disorder 
in this building mania. 
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ELECTION OF MEMBER TO 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
464) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 


follows: 
H. Res. 464 


Resolved, That William O. Mills of Mary- 
land be, and he is hereby, elected a member 
of the standing committees of the House 
of Representatives on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 


Mr, ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 8825) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited 
to 2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Bow) and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8825, with Mr. 
Murpuy of New York in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first 
reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. ANDREWS) will be 
recognized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Bow) will be recognized 
for 1 hour, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the usual annual 
appropriation bill for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the next 
fiscal year. It includes funds for the 
operation of the House, various joint 
activities of the Congress, as well as 
related activities such as the Library of 
Congress, the Government Printing 
Office, and the General Accounting 
Office. 

Conforming to long practice, the funds 
for the operation of the Senate are not 
included but are left for the decision and 
insertion by that body. 

I will give the Members a few high- 
lights of the bill. We had extensive hear- 
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ings, and made a pretty complete record 
Copies of the hearings are available if 
you. are interested. We recommend a 
total of $449,739,605. The budget request 
considered a total of $455,744,595. The 
reduction recommended is $6,004,990. 
The net increase over the 1971 appro- 
priation is $79,836,710 due mainly to the 
following: 

Included in the bill is $71,090,000 for 
the Library of Congress James Madison 
Memorial Building, a net increase of 
$55,480,000 over 1971. The cost of Federal 
pay increases is over $12 million. The 
impact of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act accounts for over $4 million. The 
cost of various House resolutions ap- 
proved by the House for special and 
select committees and additional allow- 
ances for Members of the House is over 
$3 million. In connection with increased 
workload there is an increase of over $3 
million for official mail costs due to addi- 
tional costs and an increase in the vol- 
ume of mail handled. This includes out- 
going mail for both the House and Sen- 
ate. An additional $6 million is to cover 
increased cost and volume of the con- 
gressional printing and binding. Four 
million dollars is in the bill for additional 
workload at the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, some of these increases are 
for money-making activities such as the 
Copyright Office and the distribution of 
catalog card program in the Library of 
Congress, and the sale of books and 
publications by the Superintendent of 
Documents. Estimated revenues from 
these and other special activities are ex- 
pected to total almost $21 million in 
1972. 

There is nothing too special to note as 
to the appropriations for the House. One 
million dollars is included for the instal- 
lation of the electronic voting systems in 
the House Chamber. This comes under 
the direction of the Committee on House 
Administration. No specific amount has 
been earmarked for the operation of the 
House restaurants. The House has ap- 
proved the transfer of the overall juris- 
diction from the Architect of the Capitol 
to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, and I feel it is in good hands. 

An announcement was made yester- 
day for the first time, I believe, in his- 
tory, at least in recent years, that a 
profit was realized from the operation of 
the two cafeterias on Capitol Hill. 

An increase has been included for the 
Office of the Legislative Counsel. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act in- 
cluded provisions to strengthen that of- 
fice. The committee did not approve cer- 
tain technical amendments to the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act requested in- 
formally by the Legislative Counsel feel- 
ing that they should be presented to the 
legislative committee having jurisdiction. 

However, I understand amendments 
will be offered today to incorporate them 
in this bill. I have discussed the matter 
with the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Bow) and we are prepared to accept 
those technical amendments. 

As to the joint items, I would point out 


only three. 
Four hundred twenty-five thousand 
dollars has been provided for the new 
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Joint Committee on Congressional Oper- 
ations which was created by the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act. No funds are in- 
cluded for the expanded police force or 
for overtime. 

The House acted on the resolution ex- 
panding the police force the day before 
yesterday and that resolution provides 
for the use of the contingent fund until 
otherwise provided by law. No doubt a 
supplemental request will be submitted 
for our consideration at a later date. 

Three hundred twenty-eight thousand 
dollars has been provided for the new 
Capitol guide force with a limitation of 
24 personnel. 

The major item under the Architect of 
the Capitol is, of course, the appropria- 
tion of $71,090,000 for the construction 
of the superstructure of the Library of 
Congress James Madison Memorial 
Building. An architectural rendering of 
how this new building will look when it 
is completed is available in our com- 
mittee room which is just outside the 
Chamber. 

This building is badly needed and has 
been needed for a number of years. 
Rental costs alone have risen to over $2.2 
million a year to house those various ac- 
tivities which cannot be accommodated 
in the present building. The plans for 
the new building have been approved by 
the various commissions and committees 
vested by law with control over the proj- 
ect. 

Other items for the Architect of the 
Capitol are for routine maintenance and 
operation of the various buildings. Funds 
are included for cleaning, caulking, 
pointing, and birdproofing the Cannon 
Office Building and also to replace the 
old elevators in the Longworth House 
Office Building, which we are told are in 
an almost dangerous condition at this 
time. They are so old that replacement 
parts are not available. 

An increase of over $14 million has 
been allowed for the operation of the 
Library of Congress—primarily to cover 
the costs of the general pay increases 
and to meet the increased workloads. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act re- 
named the old Legislative Reference 
Service as the Congressional Research 
Service as well as authorized a consid- 
erable expansion. 

The budget proposed 209 additional 
positions and the committee recommends 
37 which will provide the CRS with a 
total of 400 positions for the fiscal year 
1972. 

As to congressional printing and bind- 
ing, this item continues to grow and, as I 
mentioned earlier, an increase of $6 mil- 
lion has been provided for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office to cover the in- 
creased cost of the volume of printing, 
generally, for the Congress. An example 
of the increased cost of congressional 
printing is the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In 1965, the cost per page was $108.50. 
In 1971, it is $128 per page. For 1972, itis 
estimated to cost $140 per page. 

When I say “per page” I mean one side 
of the sheet in the RECORD. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act 
added to the workload of the General 
Accounting Office. The committee has 
provided an increase of over $6 million 
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to fund this impact, as well as other in- 
creases in workload, and also the cost of 
the overall Federal pay increase. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I have 
tried to touch the most significant mat- 
ters in the bill. The report covers them 
in more detail, as do the printed hear- 
ings. We will try to answer any questions 
Members might have. 

Mr. Chairman, before closing, I want 
to note the excellent cooperation from 
all concerned during the conduct of the 
hearings and in developing information 
on the various items in this bill. I have 
in mind the Clerk of the House, Mr. Jen- 
nings; and other House officers and offi- 
cials; Mr. White, the new Architect of 
the Capitol; Dr. Mumford, the Librarian 
of Congress; Mr. Spence, the new Public 
Printer; and the Comptroller General, 
Mr. Staats. They and their staffs have 
cooperated fully in every way. I believe 
the record of the committee hearings 
bears witness that the various items were 
generally well documented and well pre- 
sented. We always appreciate full coop- 
eration and in securing orderly consid- 
eration and dispatch of the many items 
dealt with. I mentioned staff. Many of 
the staff on Capitol Hill have served for 
long periods of time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to pay a person- 
al tribute to one of them, an old friend, 
Tom Clancy, who retired from the Archi- 
tect’s Office on May 31, 1971, after nearly 
35 years of service to the Congress. 

Mr. Clancy began his service with the 
Architect in 1935, and, at the time of his 
retirement, he was serving as Supervising 
Engineer of the Capitol, in which capac- 
ity he had been serving since 1951. He 
appeared before the legislative subcom- 
mittee for a number of years as a wit- 
ness on the varied and complex prob- 
lems dealing with the structural and me- 
chanical care of the Capitol Building and 
his extensive knowledge about this great 
building was invaluable to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and to the Congress. 

It has been a pleasure for me to work 
with an individual as dedicated to his 
work as Tom Clancy was, and I wish for 
him the best of everything in his retire- 
ment years. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I yield to 
my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Do I correctly understand that this 
proposed appropriation bill calls for 
the spending of $80 million more than 
last year or a total of $449 million for 
the same general purposes? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. The gen- 
tleman is approximately correct. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman a few 
moments ago mentioned some added ex- 
penditures to come later through a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. Would he 
have any estimate of the extent of the 
supplemental appropriations? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. The only 
item I had in mind was the resolution 
adopted a few days ago increasing the 
number of policemen on the Capitol 


Police Force and also providing for the 
payment of overtime. That will cost a 
little over $2 million. 
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Mr. GROSS. I would say to the gentle- 
man, if he will permit an observation 
that it is becoming interesting to see 
appropriation bills brought to the floor 
of the House with a claim of economy 
for them, and then to get, as we did a 
week or so ago, a $7 billion supplemental 
appropriation bill. 

I wonder when this farce of pretended 
economy will end? This is not attribut- 
able exclusively to the Appropriations 
Committee, but when are we going to 
end this farce of $7 billion supplementals 
that are add-ons to bills that were sup- 
posed to be holding the line on expendi- 
tures? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. The gen- 
tleman’s guess as to when that time will 
come is just about as good as mine, or 
better. 

I will say this to my friend: So long as 
this Congress continues to authorize 
more and more programs the money will 
have to be appropriated. I am sure the 
gentleman has not been a party to the 
exceeding of the budgets of the past. 

Mr. GROSS. But that scarcely corrects 
the situation in which we find ourselves 
around here these days. 

As the gentleman well knows, the 
deficit in the first 10 months of this 
fiscal year is $21.6 billion. That is the 
deficit. I do not know what it will be at 
the end of the next 2 or 3 weeks, which 
will be the end of the fiscal year, but it 
will be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $20 billion. Yet Congress continues to 
spend in the billions as though money 
was going out of style in this country. 
Perhaps it is. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Alabama. The gen- 
tleman may be right. 

Mr. GROSS. Here we have a bill that 
is up $80 million for housekeeping pur- 
poses on the part of Members of Con- 
gress. 

Of course, one of the big items is the 
new library building. The gentleman’s 
committee has voted to continue that, 
rather than to turn to a House office 
building, as I understand the situation? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. The gen- 
tleman is correct. Money is in the bill 
that will exhaust the present authoriza- 
tion of the James Madison Library. The 
original authorization was $75 million 
which was later increased to $90 mil- 
lion. I am frank to say to the gentleman 
that in my opinion it will be necessary 
to have another increase in the authori- 
zation. 

Mr. GROSS. I was afraid of that. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. If such 
happens there will be need for an in- 
creased appropriation. This committee 
feels very strongly that we need this Li- 
brary building, and this committee has 
funded that Library program over a 
period of the past 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I see the hole is being dug 
for the purpose of construction of the 
Library. I would suggest that some of 
those who are voting for these tremen- 
dous expenditures; who are voting to 
continue committee staffs that are blown 
up out of all proportion—and I can name 
a couple, because I serve on them—are 
going to welcome a hole in the ground 
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that they can pull in after them when 
they appear before their taxpayers. 

I hope that before action on this bill 
is completed that someone will offer an 
amendment to strike out the library. I 
do not think we have any business build- 
ing that $100 million structure at this 
time, with the Treasury of the United 
States in the condition that it is. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. If the 
gentleman will permit me to make an 
observation, I think it is economically 
sound to build or finish the annex. The 
Library of Congress continues to grow 
and it will always grow if it continues 
to be, as it is today, the greatest library 
in the world. They are having to rent 
space in the city of Washington or in 
the suburbs at 11 different places at a 
yearly cost of $2.2 million just to meet 
the needs today. We are told that this 
new building will serve the needs of the 
Library of Congress for the next quar- 
ter of a century. 


Mr. GROSS. How would that compare 


with the interest on the $100 million or 
$120 million that is going to be ex- 
pended on the library? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I do not 
know. I have not figured that out. But 
the need for space is increasing every 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course it is increasing 
because, as I just said, we have subcom- 
mittees and committees that we do not 
need. There was a reorganization just 
before I came to the Congress which was 
supposed to reduce the number of com- 
mittees and the payroll of the Congress. 
Now it has ballooned out of all propor- 
tion again. Space is at a premium around 
here. The Periodical Gallery was taken 
away from the press. I do not know who 
has the space now or where the former 
occupants went. I am not carrying a 
torch for the press, but someone took 
over that space, and it is being taken 
over all over Capitol Hill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Well, I 
do not want to argue with the gentleman 
about the need for space around here. I 
agree with you that there are too many 
subcommittees and select committees, 
but this Congress creates every one of 
them. I did not want to say this to my 
friend, but since you brought up the sub- 
ject, I will say to you that there is mon- 
ey in this bill to freshen up and refurbish 
the room for your Committee on the Ga- 
rage—the Select Committee on Parking. 

Mr. GROSS. To refurbish it? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. To do 
something to it. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know what you 
are going to refurbish down there other 
than to change the location of the office 
for the manager of the garage. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I under- 
stand the Parking Committee has quar- 
ters or headquarters and money is being 
used to do some kind of work on them. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not have any quar- 
ters, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Your 
committee does not have any? Your 
Garage or Parking Committee? 

Mr. GROSS. I said I do not have any. 
There are quarters for the manager, of 
course. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. We were 
told it was the Garage Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. So far as I know, that is 
the only headquarters for the committee. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. They told 
us it was the Garage Committee, and we 
did not object to the use of the money, 
because we knew the gentleman would 
not make a request unless it was needed. 

Mr. GROSS. How much did you give 
the committee? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I will say 
it was not much. If I remember correctly, 
it was about $3,600. 

Mr. GROSS. About $3,600? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. Due to the fact that this dis- 
cussion came up in connection with the 
Garage Committee, let me say that we 
operated for 4 or 5 years, as my good 
friend well knows, without any quarters 
whatsoever and without an office for the 
manager or for anyone else. 

We did ask for and I might say I be- 
lieve we received either $3,600 or $3,700 
to provide for office space for the garage 
superintendent and for a very small office 
I might say in connection with that for 
the committee. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Our com- 
mittee felt that your Garage Committee 
needed good quarters. 

Mr. SISK. We appreciate it and as I 
said, I think the amount was about $3,600 
or $3,700—$3,700 I am told not to pro- 
vide elaborate quarters but for quarters 
where there is room for the three of us 
to meet together. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. It is not 
plush, but we did not object to the $3,700, 
because we did want the gentleman from 
Iowa and the members on the committee 
to have adequate quarters. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, if I under- 
stand what the gentleman is talking 
about it is a garage waiting room that 
never should have been built. There are 
four or five waiting rooms that no one 
ever uses in the garage. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. If your 
Committee on the Garage wants to give 
up its space, that is all right with me. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I am operating out 
of my own office as I have for 23 years 
and will continue to do so. I want others 
to do the same thing. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Alabama has certainly adequately de- 
scribed this bill. The subcommittee mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle are in full 
agreement with the gentleman from 
Alabama. I think it is a good bill and 
I think the bill should pass as it is sub- 
mitted here to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
I shall not impose upon the time of the 
Members by repeating some of the state- 
ments made by our distinguished sub- 
committee chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross). 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
about this item of $222,350 for the Speak- 
er’s office. 

As I understand it, $187,350 was made 
available to the Speaker last year. This 
appears to be an increase of about 
$40,000. 

Can the gentleman give me some rea- 
son for this kind of an increase? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. The 
Speaker requested it and said he needed 
it, that he needed more of an office force, 
and we agreed to it. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there authorization for 
this increase? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. No, there 
is no authorization for this additional 
amount. 

Mr. GROSS. On pages 6 and 7, for in- 
stance, telephone and telegraph allow- 
ances, line 19, there is stated that the 
provisions of House Resolution 418, 92d 
Congress, shall be the permanent law 
with respect thereto. 

I take it that is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill and the same thing would 
be true in all similar instances in which 
that language is used. 

By permitting this language to be ap- 
proved by the House would it apply in 
any way in any instance to provide for 
economy in the Federal Government or 
any more efficiency in the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Will the 
gentleman from Iowa restate his ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. Would this language 
to which I have referred lend itself to 
any more economy, efficiency, or any 
benefit to the House of Representatives if 
it is left in the bill? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. It de- 
pends upon the use that Members make 
of their telephone and telegraph allow- 
ance. The House passed a resolution in- 
creasing the units available to Members. 
Many Members use more than their units 
and many Members do not use half of 
them. 

Mr. GROSS. The question is whether 
making it permanent by way of legisla- 
tion brought to the floor of the House by 
the Appropriations Committee, which 
can only properly apply limitations on 
appropriation bills, adds anything by way 
of economy or efficiency in operating the 
House? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. We did it 
at the request of the House Administra- 
tion Committee and we have done it 
through the years and I assume will con- 
tinue to do it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I notice 
in this rather plush housekeeping bill 
that there are automobiles for the lead- 
ership at a price tag of $17,930 a copy. 
What does this entail, may I ask the 
gentleman? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. The driver 
or the chauffeur. The automobile. The 
automobile is rented. 

Mr. GROSS. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. These 
automobiles are rented at $1,000 a year. 
Also there is the expense of gasoline, 


Mr. 
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oil, tires, and as I said the salary of the 
chauffeur. We had a request for more 
than we allowed. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this not, in each in- 
stance, an increase of more than $2,000 
over last year? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Part of it 
is the pay increase to the driver. The 
driver is a Federal employee. When the 
Congress increases salaries, he is eligible 
for an increase. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that I am asking 
these questions because of the bind in 
which we find ourselves throughout the 
Federal Government in the matter of 
funds. We are borrowing billions of dol- 
lars—altogether too many dollars. We 
are spending money that we do not have 
for too many things we do not need. 

I cannot think of a better place—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this ad- 
ditional time. 

As I started to say, I cannot think of 
a better place to set an example of econ- 
omy than right here in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I could 
not agree with the gentleman more. But 
I must point out to the gentleman that 
most of the increase in this bill over 
last year’s bill is due to the salary 
increases voted by the Congress. Now, 
I do not know whether the gentleman 
realizes it or not, but the Federal 
employees have had two salary increases 
since January 1, 1970, and each of them 
was for 6 percent. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentleman 
from Alabama well knows that I did 
what I could to put an end to some of 
this. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. And so 
did I. 

Mr. GROSS. Including the 40-percent 
increase to the Members of the Congress. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I voted 
against that also, and I voted against 
the Federal employee salary increases. 

Mr. GROSS. And I repeat that this is 
a good time to put a stop to this kind 
of spending. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. But this 
Congress voted for these increases. 

Mr. GROSS. Here is a good place to 
start. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Yes, but 
there are 435 Members of the House of 
Representatives, and when a majority 
of them vote, as you well know, they 
voted for the salary increases—— 

Mr. GROSS. I say that this is a good 
place and a good time to start to put 
a stop to some of the spending, including 
the $71 million in this bill for an annex 
to the Library of Congress. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I might 
say to the gentleman from Iowa, if the 
gentleman will yield further. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. If the 
gentleman will look at the requests made 
for additional employees and look at the 
number that this committee allowed, 
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I think the gentleman would say that 
this little committee has done something 
to bring about that Utopian day that 
the gentleman from Iowa is hoping for. 

Mr. GROSS. I doubt that anyone 
expects to see any Utopia in this matter. 
But we can stop packing employees into 
the Federal Government and up here on 
Capitol Hill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. And the 
Congress is doing it. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. There is no question 
about that. But when is it proposed to 
stop? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I do not 
know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say that the 
gentieman from Iowa always makes an 
excellent presentation, but it would seem 
to me that these arguments that are be- 
ing made at this time could better be 
made when the bills are authorized to 
spend these amounts of money by the 
Congress, and when the Committee on 
House Administration brings in some of 
their bills. 

I might also point out that when the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, of which the gentleman from Iowa 
is a Member, brings in these big spending 
bills that that is a good time to defeat 
them, in the authorizing of them, and 
that is when the majority of the House 
approves these bills. It seems to me that 
we try our best in this committee to make 
reductions where we think they are 
proper, but we cannot thwart the will of 
the House when they have voted on these 
bills. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to just try to clarify this parking garage 
situation, and in order to do so, I would 
like to read from the hearings of the 
committee. 

I was speaking on some of these items, 
and I said: 

Mr. Bow. One catches my eye here. Im- 
provement of House Parking Committee's 
quarters in the Rayburn Building. 

Mr. CAMPIOLI. We were requested to pro- 
vide a subdivision of the lounge in the G-2 
level on the First Street side for use by the 
Parking Committee. It has been subdivided 
into three spaces, two offices and a commit- 
tee room. That work is under construction 
right now. The walls are up and we are in 
the process of completing the work. 

Mr. Bow. As you come in the G-3 level of 
the Rayburn Building, there is a large, nicely 
furnished room which I have never seen any- 
body use. Are we going to put more rooms 
similar to that one, in the G-3 level? What 
is it going to cost to provide the House Park- 
ing Committee with the subdivision they 
requested? 


Mr. CAMPIOLI. We estimated that work at 
$3,600 I believe. 

Mr. ANDREWS. In other words, you are going 
to have a committee room for the garage 
committee? 

Mr. CAMPIOLI. A committee room and office 
for the Parking Committee. 


Then the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. ANDREWS) asked an additional ques- 
tion. 

But it seems to me, this shows the type 
of thing. That is only 3,600 of these piled 
up. 

I did want to clear that for the Recorp 
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because it was thought that this was for 
the manager of the parking space—but 
it is not—it is for a committee room. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, Our com- 
mittee was unanimous in our decision 
that the garage committee was entitled 
to a committee room. 

Mr. BOW. I do not know whether we 
went into the question of whether they 
were entitled to it or not. They did not 
ask to appropriate for it because it came 
out of the other funds. But it did catch 
my eye here that it was not a garage we 
were setting up but a committee room, 
and I thought perhaps the committee 
could have met without a special com- 
mittee room. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Well, I am a little afraid to 
because the gentleman’s questions are 
sometimes so penetrating. But I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I just do not understand 
the gentleman’s timidity on this occasion. 

Mr. BOW. You know when I look at 
that glint in the gentleman’s eye and see 
him move his hand back to throw the 
spear, I tremble but I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. As to this magnificent 
committee room that you are talking 
about, I thought it was to be an office for 
the garage manager. I would ask the 
gentleman—what is the progress report 
on it? - 

Mr. BOW. They are building it as they 
state in the Recor here. It is under con- 
struction at this time. There were two 
offices—a committee room. I suppose they 
may put some orange crates in there at 
sometime in the future for you to sit dur- 
ing your meetings—it will probably not 
be a luxurious suite. 

Mr. GROSS, I will say to the gentle- 
man that we of the committee transact 
most of our business in the Committee of 
the Whole on the floor of the House. The 
Committee is composed of the gentleman 
from California, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hays), and myself. But I would 
like to take a trip to the garage with the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio to 
see this plush new $3,000 hearing room. 

Mr. BOW. I did not say it was a plush 
room, I said it probably would not be a 
luxurious room and would probably put 
some orange crates or something of that 
kind for you to sit on because they know 
the gentieman’s position on these things 
and I would not think they would make 
it too luxurious. 

But I would like at this time, while I 
am on my feet, to say that in spite of 
this colloquy about this committee room, 
I think they deserve it because that com- 
mittee on that garage is well run and well 
operated and I think it is a great asset to 
this Congress to have it. 

I would like to say that Mr. Mike Pre- 
loh has done an excellent job as manager 
of the garage. I have no objection to this 
little committee room. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS, Being the shrinking violet 
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that I am, I am not so sure that I deserve 
such plaudits. From what I have heard 
this morning, I am somewhat surprised 
that the Appropriations Committee voted 
as it did to approve a meeting room in 
the garage. 

Mr. BOW. We did not approve it. It 
was just in there. They said they were 
building it and the money was coming 
out of, I think, the contingent fund or 
something of that kind. We did not put 
the money in for it. I am afraid that if 
there was a request for the money for it, 
we might have looked at it a little dif- 
ferently. 

Mr. GROSS. I can think of some Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, at 
least of one Member who has four offices, 
and I can think of several others who 
have an Office in the Capitol as well as in 
the office building. 

Mr. BOW. I think that is right. There 
is no question about that. But I was not 
discussing that. I was discussing the com- 
mittee room. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 7 minutes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Sisk). 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
for yielding me 10 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, I might say I am not 
taking this time to defend the parking 
committee. I appreciate the colloquy that 
occurred, Frankly, I think the parking 
committee would be very happy to sub- 
mit its total budget over the years in- 
cluding the staff and other facilities to 
compare it with any committee in the 
House. The facts are that we have had 
no staff, no office space and no com- 
mittee room, so we do appreciate the 
small space now allowed us. 

I have asked for this time, Mr. Chair- 
man, to discuss a matter which I think 
should be of concern to this Congress 
and I would hope that the Members 
would give us a few moments of their 
attention to discuss where we are going 
in connection with what the Committee 
on Rules thought was one of the most 
important parts of the legislative reorga- 
nization act. 

I recognize that Congress has a habit 
of going up hill and down hill, so that 
is not really an unusual procedure. But 
certainly that is exactly what we are 
faced with this morning, in taking ac- 
tion here which I would interpret as a 
complete veto and a complete backing 
away from what this Congress did only 
8 months ago by an overwhelming vote 
of some 326 to 19. Only 19 Members op- 
posed that Reorganization Act. 

What many of us felt was one of the 
most important parts of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act was the establishment of the 
Congressional Research Service. The 
Congressional Research Service was 
brought into being, as I say, through the 
act, to render a special type of service to 
the Congress and specifically to the com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

I want to call attention to the Reorga- 
nization Act, Part 2, titled “Congres- 
sional Research Service.” 
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Most Members were here last fall 
when we took final action, after having 
spent a good part of the summer debat- 
ing a legislative reorganization bill. In 
that act section 203 starts out: 

The Legislative Reference Service in the 
Library of Congress is hereby continued as 
a separate department in the Library of 
Congress and is redesignated the “Congres- 
sional Research Service”. 

It is the policy of Congress that— 


Then we proceed to outline a long se- 
ries of responsibilities and duties and 
obligations of the new Congressional Re- 
search Service, through some two or 
three or four pages of the basic law. 

Again, I do not desire to criticize any- 
one. In fact, to some extent I criticize 
myself, possibly, for not having called 
the committee and requested an oppor- 
tunity to appear before it. At least, some 
of us who were concerned with carrying 
out what Congress did some 8 months ago 
probably should have appeared there 
and made statements. 

I refer to the very excellent statement 
made by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Bow) just a few moments ago, with ref- 
erence to the time when we should be 
concerned about increasing costs, which 
is at the time of the authorization. I 
agree with the gentleman from Ohio on 
this, because that is the time. Once the 
Congress has authorized, then of course 
the Appropriations Committee, in my 
opinion at least, has no recourse but to 
go ahead and appropriate money to meet 
the requirements of the authorization so 
passed by the Congress. 

That is the issue we are talking about 
today. Only 8 months ago we authorized 
the creation of the Congressional Re- 
search Service to do a specific job. Un- 
fortunately, the committee saw fit to 
veto that effort by a failure to appro- 
priate the funds and to make the addi- 
tional spots available for personnel. 

As I say, I am not being unduly criti- 
cal. I have been attempting to read the 
Recorp to find out why the committee 
reached that kind of a decision because 
in essence, as I say, this is going back 
down the hill and in a sense repudiat- 
ing what the Congress did last year. 

In order to fulfill the vast amount of 
obligations spelled out in the law, the 
Service asked for an increase of approxi- 
mately $4 million and for 209 positions, 
to begin to meet the requirements and 
obligations and duties of the Congres- 
sional Research Service. The committee 
instead saw fit to merely authorize 
enough increase in personnel to meet the 
increased workload of the old Legislative 
Reference Service. According to the testi- 
mony offered by the Library people, that 
requirement had increased slightly over 
10 percent. The committee saw fit to in- 
crease the personnel by approximately 10 
percent and the funding by an equal 
amount, completely eliminating, then, 
the amounts required to meet the obliga- 
tions of the new Service and their new 
requirements. 

So far as I am personally concerned, 
this means absolutely nothing to me per- 
sonally any more than I feel it should to 
any other Member of the Congress. 

But, after some years of study and 
after 18 months of work by a subcommit- 
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tee and by the Committee on Rules, and 
because of bills introduced by over 200 
Members of this body concerned with 
getting more information to Members 
and members of a committee, in order to 
meet their responsibilities to the Amer- 
ican people, it was determined that this 
kind of service, to give us the kind of ex- 
pertise, to give us the knowledge, to give 
us the understanding, to give us alterna- 
tives to the programs proposed by the 
executive branch of the Government, 
was needed. 

If it was needed just 8 months ago, 
is it not still needed? Or are we today 
prepared to say, “No. Let us go back to 
the same old routine; let us go back to 
relying on the same old situation we have 
been faced with.” 

When I discussed this matter briefly 
with a member or two of the committee, 
they raised the question, “My gosh. You 
are going to have as many people in the 
Congressional Research Service as Mem- 
bers of Congress. You will have more 
than 400 people.” Well. for goodness 
sakes, whenever an executive agency of 
the Government comes down here before 
any committee of the House, in back of 
it is the Office of Management and Budg- 
et, with how many people in it—1,200, 
1,500, 2,000? I have no idea how many. 
Plus hundreds of back-up people in each 
department of the Government. And the 
150-plus Members of Congress who ap- 
peared before our committee asking for 
the reorganization plan and for the very 
thing that the Congress authorized last 
year said that the Congress is totally 
out-gunned and out-matched; we do not 
have the expertise, we do not have the 
knowledge, and we do not have the man- 
power to meet the need and to give us 
an understanding about what these pro- 
posals are and come up with alternatives 
and come up possibly with better ways 
so that Congress might act rather than 
simply react to what is proposed by the 
executive branch of the Government. 

My friends, as I say, this means noth- 
ing to me personally any more than it 
should mean to any Member of the 
House, but many people have worked 
very hard to bring about this reorganiza- 
tion plan and to try to give to us more 
knowledge and better knowledge and 
more expertise to meet the demands of 
the age in which we live. I simply feel 
that Congress should recognize what we 
are doing. 

A little bit later, when an opportunity 
presents itself, we will offer an amend- 
ment not to go for the full $4 million 
but simply increase it by $1.5 million at 
least and take a step in the direction of 
beginning to augment and to make pos- 
sible meeting the responsibilities on the 
part of the Congressional Research Serv- 
ice, with the employment of about 100 
persons additional rather than 209. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to my 
good friend from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I should like to refer the 
gentleman to the Committee on Rules’ 
own report on this subject when the Re- 
organization Act was adopted. I quote: 

A sudden large expansion staff is probably 
inadvisable and perhaps even impossible, 
given the difficulties of recruiting expert re- 
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search personnel. The resources of both agen- 
cies will therefore develop gradually. We 
nevertheless expect the buildup of those re- 
sources to be substantially completed within 
5 years. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BOW. I yield the gentleman 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman has stated 
that this was 8 months ago that this re- 
organization plan was adopted. 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. BOW. So, this is a rather gradual 
thing. This was 5 years ago under the 
mandate of the Committee on Rules. 
They do suggest to us there that a sud- 
den large expansion of the staff is prob- 
ably inadvisable and impossible. So it 
seems to me that the committee has done 
pretty well. 

Will the gentleman yield for one fur- 
ther observation? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman has sug- 
gested that this is a change in the 
approach in the reorganization plan and 
there should be no change in the plan 
adopted by the Congress and the Com- 
mittee on Rules, but I recall the first 
vote in this Congress was to change the 
reorganization plan that had been 
adopted by the full Congress. That reor- 
ganization plan permitted the minority 
to have staffing, and the very first vote 
that came along changed that reorgani- 
zation plan. So I do not believe that the 
gentleman should complain about the 
possibility that there might be some de- 
viation from the plan as it came in, since 
the first vote here was a change in that 
reorganization plan. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate that well, I will 
say to my good friend from Ohio, and I 
have objected to some of the changes in 
the reorganization plan. I would hope 
that we will know what we are doing and 
the issue should be brought out clearly 
and precisely on the matter of changing 
the legislative authorization, I am sure 
and in fact there are now pending some 
additional changes in the legislative reor- 
ganization plan. The Lord knows it is not 
pertect, in spite of all of the work that 
was done on it and all of the work on 
the part of all of the Members. I am 
sure that perfecting of the work will go 
on. 

And, I have no objection to that. I 
would hope, though. that we would do 
it under the legislative rules and by au- 
thorization. 

I recognize that there are problems 
involved and I recognize the time it took 
to bring about a change of procedures. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I would hope we 
would do it legislatively rather than what 
we have here as a veto by the Committee 
on Appropriations, but to appropriate 
according to the needs. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
will agree with me that the testimony was 
to the effect that the workload had in- 
creased over 10 percent and the com- 
mittee actually funded a 10-percent in- 
crease in personnel which in essence 
would not carry out what we felt to be 
an obligation on the Appropriations 
Committee to meet the requirements of 
Public Law 91-510. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
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Chairman, I have no further request for 
time. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to concur in the remarks 
which have been made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from California (Mr. 
Sisk). I think that probably my record 
over the 14 years I have been here is 
about as conservative as the record of 
anyone else in this Chamber. I do not 
recall ever taking the floor and asking 
for an increase in appropriations or for 
funds for any facility located in my dis- 
trict. I think I have supported the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
Appropriations Committee (Mr. Bow) on 
every proposal that he has brought to the 
floor of the House, whether it be a 5- 
percent across-the-board cut, or what- 
ever it happened to be. But it looks to me 
like we will either have to do one thing 
or the other. We overwhelmingly passed 
a reorganization bill last year. I would 
like to read some of the provisions we 
did place in the bill as to the intent of 
the Congress, if we are going to have this 
Legislative Reference Service and if we 
are going to expand it, we should pro- 
vide the funds with which to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no intention of 
arguing or in any way attempting to re- 
fute the statement of the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. ANDREWS) 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Bow) that we do not want 
this service to get into a great big ex- 
panded monstrous situation. I do not 
want that either. But I think we ought 
to give them the necessary people and 
the funds with which to do what we have 
told them we wanted done. 

Mr. Chairman, the workload has been 
increased by 10 percent and we are with- 
out any funds to permit them to carry on 
the responsibilities which we have as- 
signed to them in the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act. 

Let me read some of the language 
which we enacted when we expanded 
section 203(d) (1): 

(1) Section 203(d)(1) expands the duty 
of the Service in existing law to advise and 
assist committees of the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate, and joint committees of 
the Congress, in the analysis, appraisal, and 
evaluation of legislative proposals and rec- 
ommendations, by prescribing three addi- 
tional duties and objectives: (A) to assist 
committees in determining the advisability 
of enacting particular proposals or recom- 
mendations; (B) to assist committees in esti- 
mating the probable results that would 
follow enactment of such proposals, as well 
as the probable results that would follow 
enactment of alternatives to such proposals; 
and (C) to assist committees in evaluating 
alternative methods of accomplishing the 
results those proposals seek to achieve. 

(2) Section 203(d) (1) expands the duty of 
the Congressional Research Service other- 
wise to assist in furnishing committees with 
a basis for the proper evaluation and deter- 
mination of legislative proposals and recom- 
mendations, which in effect is provided for 
in existing law, by directing the Service to 
provide committees with such other research 


and analytical services as those committees 
consider appropriate. 


Fourth, section 203(d)(4) provides that, 
upon appropriate request or upon its own 
initiative in anticipation of requests, the 
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Congressional Research Service will collect, 
classify, and analyze, in the form of trans- 
lations, indexes, digests, compilations, bul- 
letins, reports and otherwise data having a 
bearing on legislation and will make such 
data available and serviceable to committees 
and Members of the Senate and House and 
joint committees of the Congress. 

Fifth, section 203(d)(5) provides that, 
upon appropriate request or upon its own 
initiative in anticipation of requests, the 
Congressional Research Service will prepare 
and provide information, research, and refer- 
ence materials and services to committees 
and Members of the Senate and House, and 
to joint committees of Congress, to assist 
them both in their legislative and in their 
representative functions. 


Mr. Chairman, if we are going to 
place all of this additional responsibility 
upon them which we did by a very big 
vote in this House, we ought to give 
them something with which to work. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to join in 
supporting an amendment which will be 
offered to increase this amount by $1.5 
million, not by $4 million. An increase 
that will give them 100 employees, none 
of which will be supergrades. We have a 
list of each and every one of them and 
what they will do. We attempted to work 
this out with them based upon the re- 
sponsibilities we have placed upon them. 
If we require them based upon the re- 
sponsibilities we have placed upon them, 
if we require them to do this, then I 
think we should give them some funding 
with which to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I use the Library of 
Congress very, very little. Some people 
say we should first determine what they 
have done. However, based upon the con- 
tacts which I have had with them, which 
has been a very few times when I have 
used them, their services have been very, 
very satisfactory to me. 

I am inclined to think from the testi- 
mony we heard before the Reorganiza- 
tion Commission that they get all kinds 
of requests over there, some of which 
are almost unbelievable. I think they do 
a fine job under the circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 ad- 
ditional minutes to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I thank the 
gentleman for the additional time. I am 
not trying to upset the appropriation 
bill, and I will state to the distinguished 
chairman of the full commitee, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Manon), 
that I have never done that in my 14 
years and, indeed, this is the 15th year 
that I have been here. I have supported 
the gentleman wholeheartedly, but I 
think the Committee has an obligation 
to support us a little bit and to give us 
some additional funding. Do not cut us 
off completely and say you cannot have 
anything. Give us a few more, Mr. Ma- 
HON, SO we can see how it works, and 
then next year if you do not think it 
is working out satisfactorily, then recom- 
mend a change. We have voted that they 
should do these things, and they cannot 
do it if we do not permit them to do so, 
and without them doing so, we cannot 
establish what they can do unless we 
give them some personnel to work with. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I am im- 
pressed with what the gentleman from 
California is saying. I feel that we do 
need an effective and efficient research 
group in connection with the work of the 
Congress and the Congressional Re- 
search Service in the Library of Congress. 
However, the committee felt we ought to 
move a little more slowly and carefully 
than was proposed in the budget esti- 
mate, so that we would not build up a 
bulging bureaucracy. If it develops later 
on in the year that there is a real need 
for more, and that competent people are 
available, then we could bring in a sup- 
plemental. But I would hope that the 
House today would stand pat with the 
committee and not move any more rap- 
idly in this direction than the committee 
proposes. And that is the position of the 
committee and the chairman of the sub- 
committee (Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama), 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Bow). We 
are all interested in doing whatever is 
appropriate. But, as I said, we thought 
it best to move slowly and carefully in 
this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of California. The law pro- 
vides that the people have the approval 
for employment. I agree with what the 
gentleman from Texas says about going 
slowly. I completely agree with that, but 
if we do not move at all, then we are 
definitely moving too slowly. So why do 
we not give them just a little bit to start 
carrying out the obligations that we have 
placed upon them rather than waiting 2 
or 3 more months and then saying we 
have got to have more money to carry 
out the program. Give us a little, so we 
can get started on this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
this amendment to strike the $71 million 
sought for the Library of Congress’ new 
James Madison Memorial Building. 
Abandoning this building now—after 
years of painstaking planning to make 
sure it answers the Library’s most press- 
ing needs, after months of excavation 
work to make the site ready for construc- 
tion—would be nothing short of absurd. 
Millions have already been spent on 
this project. And $2 million more, hard- 
ly a trifling sum, would be simply squan- 
dered to pay cancellation costs for the 
building- 

The Library’s need for more space is 
beyond dispute. Driven to renting ster- 
age space at high rates, the Library 
spends more than $2.2 million each year 
in rental costs. Other costs—these for 
leasing space to maintain routine op- 
erating activities—now approach about 
$350,000 a year. In economic terms alone, 
Mr. Chairman, the new building is more 
than warranted. 

Without it, the Library simply cannot 
carry out its responsibilities to the Con- 
gress and the public at large. 

One alternative is possible, but it is 
chilling to contemplate. It would mean 
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eastward expansion from the Library’s 
present site—a move that would threat- 
en the Folger Library, housing a Shake- 
spearean collection celebrated the world 
over; St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, a 
historical landmark in the District of 
Columbia; and scores of private town- 
houses restored to their original beauty. 

The only rationale for abandoning the 
new library building—at least the only 
one I have heard—contends the site 
should be reserved for a fourth House 
office building. Yet, to my knowledge, no 
convincing evidence exists to support 
this argument. In any case, other sites 
for such an office building are readily 
available on Capitol Hill—to cite just one 
example, the sites of the underground 
garages, heralded when first constructed 
as inviting locations for any new office 
buildings. 

The following letter—from Lilliam 
Bradshaw, president of the American 
Library Association—points out the “ab- 
solute necessity” of the James Madison 
Building: 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., June 1, 1971. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Botanp: As President of the 
American Library Association, I am writing 
to urge your active support for retention of 
the fuhds requested for construction of the 
James Madison Memorial Library Building 
in the FY 1972 Legislative Appropriations 
Bill to be considered in executive session 
of the House Appropriations Committee this 
afternoon at 3 p.m. 

Association members throughout the coun- 
try, working for continuing improvement of 
library services for citizens in all walks of 
life, are appalled to learn through news- 
paper, radio and TV accounts that a halt to 
work has been called for on the new third 
building of the Library of Congress. This 
news is particularly shocking considering 
that plans for the building have been several 
years in the making and that excavation is 
now actually underway. 

Additional space is an absolute necessity if 
the Library of Congress is to continue to 
properly assist the Congress, other libraries, 
and the publics that they serve. 

We respectifully urge your assistance so 
that the construction of the James Madison 
Memorial Library Building can move ahead 
as quickly as possible on the present site be- 
tween Ist and 2nd Streets and Independence 
Avenue and C Street, S.E. 

Respectfully yours, 
LILLIAN BRADSHAW, 
President, American Library Association. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
joined in the debate against the so-called 
Library of Congress James Madison 
Memorial Building appropriation of $71 
million as provided on page 18 of H.R. 
8825, not because I enjoy being negative 
but rather because I am completely con- 
vinced that the time has come to clamp 
the brakes on all construction that pro- 
ceeds piecemeal here on Capitol Hill, 
without the benefit of any plan or plans 
which carefully delineate not only needs 
for the near future but needs for the dis- 
tant future. 

Space on Capitol Hill is precious. It is 
priceless. The square block under con- 
sideration is one of the last remaining 
plots of ground that is close enough to 
the Capitol to serve the future needs for 
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any type of housing directly connected 
with the legislative process. Please pay 
special attention to the fact that I used 
the word “housing” connected with the 
legislative process, and that I made no 
reference to a fourth House office build- 
ing. There is quite a difference. There is 
also a vast difference between using this 
precious, priceless land for a warehouse 
for books, which is what is proposed, 
when in fact such 2 warehouse could be 
located anywhere between here and 
Richmond on the south, or here and 
Baltimore on the north just as well as 
here on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not necessarily 
enjoy being cast in the role of a Devil’s 
Advocate. As I look back I see that I 
could have improved my advocacy many- 
fold had I been privileged to have had 
access to the content of a certain report 
at the time I used my 5 minutes to speak 
in support of my amendment to strike all 
of the appropriation bill that sets up 
the money for the superstructure of the 
third Library of Congress. As I pointed 
out during my earlier remarks it seemed 
rather unusual that there was no archi- 
tect’s drawing or even a picture of the 
building sitting in the well. As soon as I 
made that comment someone rushed in 
an architect’s drawing and set it on an 
easel. I welcomed the privilege to see a 
picture of the structure which was un- 
doubtedly made available at the personal 
request of the genial gentleman from 
Alabama and the able chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. ANDREWS. But when I 
took my first look at the drawing I was 
forced to react with the comment, “It 
has no windows. It looks like a beautiful 
mausoleum.” 

Now it has been suggested that the 
real issue here this afternoon, whether 
the money for the superstructure of the 
Madison Library is appropriated or not, 
has something to do with a fourth House 
office building. The minority leader 
stated that if one votes to knock out this 
money, he is voting for a fourth House 
office building. I am sure he must know 
that is not true. I am sure he knows, that 
he is advancing a deceptive, specious 
argument. While we are on the subject of 
an office building I think it is a fair 
appraisal to conclude that the building 
which is proposed is neither a warehouse 
for books nor an office building, but a 
sort of monumental type structure which 
seems to have a little bit of everything 
in it in an effort to try to please every 
occupant. 

When I upbraided my good friend, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, as to why 
he had not made available the beautiful 
blue brochure entitled “Report and Rec- 
ommendations of the James Madison 
Memorial Building” his reply was, “You 
did not ask for it.” I suppose he was 
right. I did not learn the content of 
that report until the roll was being called 
on final passage. During these moments 
I walked over on the minority side and 
talked to a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. He was good enough 
to suggest that I get the report and then 
take a look at volume 1, page IIT-9 dated 
April 1967. 

Immediately thereafter I asked the 
committee staff on our side of the aisle 
for a copy of that report. I proceeded to 
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turn to the specified page. To my utter 
amazement I found that this proposed 
structure which has an admitted price 
tag of $100 million, and before it is 
finished will cost $150 million or maybe 
twice its estimated cost for a total turn- 
key price of $200 million—here is what 
I found: 

In this mammoth structure I found 
there is a total of 1,660,700 square feet but 
only 693,100 feet of that total is what is 
described as “collections and stcrage fa- 
cilities.” That leaves a total of 967,600 
square feet which, according to the plans 
is assigned to “work and public func- 
tions.” I was curious as to what this last 
assignment of space really meant but it 
did not take long for me to find out. Very 
quickly I found out that there wes a plan 
for an assembly room for 200 persons. 
The plans call for a cafeteria to seat 
1,000. There is space which is marked 
“private dining rooms,” and in another 
place the plans call for “snack rooms and 
lounges.” Another item called for in the 
plans is what is called a “staff lounge.” 
Still other space is assigned to what is 
called “health room.” Now I do not know 
whether this later space means a gym- 
nasium, or a kind of an indoor spa, or 
whether it is a clinic of some kind or 
maybe a first aid station or just exactly 
what? If we vote this money today, I 
predict none of us will ever be privileged 
to find out until the building is com- 
pleted. 

No, a look at the blue brochure will re- 
veal the building that is proposed is much 
more than a warehouse for books. The 
report which I referred to a while ago 
provides that 5,600 employees will be 
housed in the building. It provides an al- 
most unlimited number of offices to be 
filled up with GS—10's, most of whom will 
have to have their own secretaries, under 
the operation of Parkinson’s law. A most 
interesting item called for in the report 
is space for a “welfare and recreation 
association,” and not omitted is an office 
for a credit union. 

Mr. Chairman, the items included in 
the plans which I have enumerated point 
out very conclusively that this may very 
well be an office building, but it is cer- 
tainly not just an ordinary office building 
but certainly much more than a ware- 
house for books. 

Remember it is proposed to build this 
kind of windowless mixture on land so 
close to the Capitol that it cannot be 
duplicated anywhere else—here on this 
unique piece of real estate—if we pass 
this appropriation bill with this item of 
$71 million, we will be starting some- 
thing that will likely run $200 million be- 
force we are through. 

The report and recommendations is 
contained in a beautiful blue brochure 
where I learned all I needed to know in 
volume I, page III-9. There I learned 
enough to alert me to raise the flag of 
caution that the auditorium, cafeteria, 
staff lounges, snack lounges, health 
rooms, Welfare and Recreation Associa- 
tion offices, Credit Union offices are not 


just conveniences but are luxuries we 
cannot afford in this year of 1971 when 


our deficit may run as high as $20 billion 
and when our national debt stands at 
nearly $400 billion. 

Iam not sure that these luxuries should 
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ever be included in a so-called ware- 
house for books but I am most certain 
that we cannot afford these unnecessary 
luxuries at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, as we come to a vote 
on this amendment, the issue is not a 
fourth House office building. Rather, the 
issue is whether we close off all of our 
options, or whether we keep our alterna- 
tives and options open. This choice piece 
of real estate cannot be duplicated any- 
where else on earth because there is only 
one Capitol in the United States, and 
this is the only piece of real estate ad- 
jacent to the present complex of House 
office buildings. 

The plans as revealed by that beauti- 
ful blue brochure indicate that we are 
not really erecting a repository for books 
but are we erecting a building that at 
some future time can be converted into 
a House office building? The photograph 
on the easel in the well of the House 
shows that it is a monumental structure 
but one that has very few windows on 
either of its four sides. Certainly the cost 
to try to adapt it for a House office build- 
ing in the future would be prohibitive. 

Not only should we keep our options 
open but we should hope before too long 
there will be some kind of long range 
plan for the future expansion of Capitol 
Hill. There is a lot of space elsewhere 
for books. We have an outstanding 
Architect of the Capitol. While I have 
not met him personally I understand he 
is well qualified. He has said to stop this 
construction. One does not ordinarily 
hire a lawyer and then disregard his ad- 
vice. If we have to find a place to store 
books there is a lot of Government 
owned property nearby. One area would 
be the Navy Yard in Southeast Washing- 
ton, not very far away. All the weight of 
logic is on the side of holding up on 
Pea i of this third library at this 

me. 

In the final analysis, Mr. Chairman, 
to go ahead with this library in my 
judgment of several others who spoke in 
favor of this amendment is a terrible 
mistake. I predict those who vote to go 
ahead with the James Madison Library 
today will regret it in the future. We all 
recall with pleasant memories our good 
friend from Virginia, the former chair- 
man of the Rules Committee who was so 
intent on the establishment of this li- 
brary. If there are those who still feel a 
compulsion to vote for these funds as 
memorial for the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Judge Smith, then of course that 
is their prerogative. But let us make no 
mistake about it, it is not intended to be 
a memorial to James Madison. 

The plans shows it may not even be a 
good library when only about 60 percent 
of the space is for storage facilities and 
40 percent of the space is for such so- 
called administrative facilities, other 
than shelving, which I have painstak- 
ingly described in detail right out the 
blue brochure known as the report and 
recommendations booklet. 

One final prediction is that if the lux- 
uries that are called for in this new 
building are carried through to comple- 
tion and if the plans are not some way 
curtailed it will not take $100 million or 
$150 million but it will take at least $200 
million before it is finished. 
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Mr. Chairman, there are a lot better 
places to put a repository for books than 
on Capitol Hill. This monumental build- 
ing is without windows but is replete with 
luxuries. It will make life much easier 
and better for employees who are to be 
housed in this building, but it will add 
little to the basic fundamental purpose 
and objective of the Library of Congress 
which is to serve Members of Congress 
themselves in their daily needs and then 
the students and the general public who 
use the library for reference and re- 
search. No, a careful review of the plans 
will reveal we are building neither a re- 
pository for books nor an office building 
but a poor combination of both which 
includes a lot of luxuries we cannot 
afford. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, the bill, 
H.R. 8825, under consideration, is en- 
titled “Making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

At first blush, one assumes that legisla- 
tive appropriations consist of appropriat- 
ing moneys for Members and their staffs. 
It is the “for other purposes” taking up 
some 27 pages of the bill that reveals the 
high cost of Government by delegated 
powers to a congressional bureaucracy. 

The compensation of the 435 Mem- 
bers and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico and the nonvoting Del- 
egate from the District of Washington, 
D.C. is given as $20,262,420, but this is 
just the start. 

As we go down the list, we see that 
such nonlegislative bodies as the House 
Democratic steering committee and the 
House Republican conference are to re- 
ceive $62,990 each; the majority floor 
leader, $144,220; the minority floor 
leader, $128,465; and the Republican and 
Democratic Party whips, $104,075 each; 
the Office of the Speaker, $222,350; mile- 
age, Members and Speaker’s expense al- 
lowance, $200,000; the Parliamentarian, 
$178,080; Chaplain, $19,770; Office of the 
Attending Physician, $92,900; Sergeant 
at Arms, $3,737,615; Doorkeeper, 
$2,953,180; Clerk, $2,852,030. 

None of these allowances includes 
staffs of the Members at $55,320,000, 
committee employees which are listed at 
$8,162,000 and elsewhere at $1,219,000, 
the contingent furniture fund at $587,- 
000, the miscellaneous items of salary, 
automobile hire, and so forth, at $7,325,- 
000 nor special and select committees at 
$10,770,000. The bill earmarks for tele- 
phone and telegraph expenses $4,000,- 
000; for stationery, $1,529,500; and al- 
lows each Member and official to have a 
separate postage stamp allowance in ad- 
dition to the frank totaling $324,000. 

It provides an allowance for the pur- 
chase, and maintenance of limousines 
and chauffeurs for the Speaker, majority 
leader, and minority leader at $17,930 
each, or totaling $53,790. 

Then follow lists of such appropria- 
tions as joint committees between the 
House and Senate, the Architect of the 
Capitol and his staff, $1,095,700; and the 
Architect's contingent “unforeseen” ex- 
pense fund of $50,000. 

I pass over the controversial new 
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James Madison Memorial Library of 
Congress at $71,090,000; and the Botanic 
Garden at $738,540. 

In short, the bill, considered by many 
as paying the salaries of the Congress- 
men and staffs, has been turned into a 
literal Christmas tree bearing gifts for 
all on Capitol Hill. I am certain that the 
members of the committee have done 
their best to protect the taxpayers, 
otherwise the asking prices would have 
been much higher, but we all know what 
tremendous pressures our colleagues who 
scrutinize money bills operate under— 
always to continue existing programs 
and to enlarge them for more effective- 
ness. The bureaucracies of Congress 
have now become so large and powerful 
that the tail is now wagging the dog. 

But I feel confident that the majority 
of the people who sent me up here to 
represent them would examine these 
astronomical figures and side benefits 
with raised eyebrows. Especially is this 
true as they examine the ever-increasing 
national debt and consider the certainty 
of additional income taxes. I do not hesi- 
tate to vote against the bill merely be- 
cause it contains my salary, including the 
42-percent increase. Had we been given 
a chance to vote against the salary raise 
when it was first authorized, I would 
have done so at that time. 

I cannot see that time has changed the 
issue. 

I must, therefore, cast my people’s vote 
against H.R. 8825. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, we have no further requests 
for time on our side. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, we have no 
further requests for time on our side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SPEAKER 
For the Office of the Speaker, $222,350. 
POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, I rise to a 
point of order on page 2, and to point out 
to the Chairman that I was on my feet 
when that portion was read, and I am 
referring to line 18. I rise to a point of 
order on that as having been unauthor- 
ized, and it is, therefore, legislation in 
an appropriation bill, and that specif- 
ically the increase of $40,000 is not only 
unauthorized and therefore legislation as 
an appropriation bill, but that it is 
against the Reorganization Act of 1970, 
which sets a ceiling on this office, which 
is exceeded here by $40,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Alabama desire to be heard on the 
point of order raised by the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, we concede the point of order, 
and we shall offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is 
conceded and is therefore sustained. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Alabama. As I un- 
derstand it, the point of order is to the 
$40,000. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I will state 
for the benefit of the gentleman from 
Alabama, as set forth on page 23 of the 
report, in the table, and in the bill, it is 
line 18. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, my parliamentary inquiry is 
this, is the point of order to all of line 
18 on page 2 of the bill, or to the $40,000? 

Mr. HALL. The point of order is to all 
the language, it has to be, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will state, and the amendment, 
obviously eliminates only the unauthor- 
ized $40,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Missouri that 
the Chair agrees with the gentleman. All 
of the language on line 18 has been 
stricken by the point of order, which has 
been conceded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDREWS 
OF ALABAMA 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDREWS of 
Alabama: On page 2, line 18, insert: “For the 
Office of the Speaker $182,350.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to pro- 
pound a question to any member of the 
Committee on Appropriations with refer- 
ence to the use of the limousines that 
were referred to by the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

I wonder if any Member, or perhaps 
the gentleman from Alabama who is rich 
in his knowledge of American history, or 
any member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations can say for the record at what 
point in history four leaders of the House 
and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives began to be afforded chaf- 
feur-driven carriages or automobiles. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I do not 
know. But there is an old saying in the 
law—‘since the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.” 

Mr, JACOBS. Well, you see, somebody’s 
memory runneth to the contrary. I re- 
member that when Thomas Jefferson was 
sworn in as President of the United States 
that he had a breakfast in his boarding- 
house close by over here and walked to 
his inauguration. So the memory of man 
runs to the point where the President of 
the United States, being a public ser- 
vant, was able to walk to work. I realize 
that maybe for security reasons that has 
changed somewhat but I wonder why it 
is that a floor leader or the Speaker of 
the House, who really do not have any 
place to go except right here in this 
Chamber to perform their duties. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RONCALIO. I do not know about 
this memory of man insofar as this ap- 
propriation is concerned, but I do not 
object to the House of Representatives 
providing its leadership with these three 
automobiles. I submit that unless the 
Representatives in this Congress have 
the courage to face up to the mammoth 
growth problem that has been taking 
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place in this area, pretty soon you will 
have to accommodate our leaders with 
helicopters—never mind Cadillacs—if 
you intend them to get to work on time 
because unless we quit building in this 
area, and help reduce congestion and 
sprawl, it is going to be an uninhabitable 
capital in maybe the next 15 years. 

Mr. JACOBS. Well—how in the world 
do the rest of us get to work on time? 
I have always wondered why public serv- 
ants should be served by servants. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am just amazed at the 
statement that the gentleman just made 
in the well of the House. Every bureau- 
crat downtown has a car and he has a 
driver, if he is in any kind of position 
of importance in the executive bureau 
where they have hundreds of cars at their 
beck and call of the people who need it 
for transportation, or who claim they 
need it. Here we are, the greatest legisla- 
tive body in the world, advised to deny 
our leadership an automobile and a 
driver. How penny pinching can you get? 
These men are leaders of the House and 
they have positions of prestige and dig- 
nity which has been conferred upon 
them by the full membership of the 
House of Representatives. They have ob- 
ligations to go to places and they need 
a man to drive their automobile while 
they go into an office. Their time is valu- 
able. It is inconvenient for me many times 
to go down to one of the agencies for a 30- 
minute or 15-minute interview with some 
top official. I usually have someone in my 
office drive the car and stand by because 
you frequently cannot find a place to 
park in lots of places. I think it is getting 
pretty bad when the House of Represent- 
atives does not think enough of its 
leadership to give them the prestige that 
you give to a low-level division leader 
down in one of the executive depart- 
ments. I just do not go along with that 
kind of denegration of the dignity of the 
leaders of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. JACOBS. The gentleman asked 2 
question—how penny pinching can you 
get—— 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is exactly what 
I asked. 

Mr. JACOBS. I do not know, but I do 
not have many constituents who regard 
limousines and chauffeurs as being in 
the penny pinching category. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I doubt if your con- 
stituents have public officials who have 
the dignity and leadership and respon- 
sibility of the leaders of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. JACOBS. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his compliment to my 
people. A man is dignified, not accord- 
ing to his car and servant, but accord- 
ing to how he behaves—not according to 
what he has—at taxpayer’s expense— 
but according to what he is. 

I have a bill to do away with nearly 
all servant-driven Federal cars. To say 
downtown bureaucrats have such autos 
does not excuse our having them. Two 
wrongs do not make a right. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE CHAPLAIN 
For the Office of the Chaplain, $19,770. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to attempt to as- 
certain what is the purpose of the Ap- 
propriations Committee with regard to 
the Congressional Research Service? 

First I should like to find out whether 
the statement of the chairman of the 
Subcommittee of the Rules Committee on 
Reorganization (Mr. Sisk) is accurate 
with regard to the amount of money 
provided, I guess, to what was called in 
the bill the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice. The chairman (Mr. Stsk) who spent 
many, many hours dealing with this 
problem of reorganization, has stated 
that as he understood the situation the 
Appropriations Subcommittee and full 
committee recommends to the House an 
increase in funding which will provide 
in essence for the increase in workload. 

I should like to have the chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee advise 
me as to what the facts are as he sees 
them. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. We did 
not specify what the positions were. We 
gave them 37 new positions. 

Mr. BOLLING. What is the relation- 
ship of the 37 people to the request made 
by the Legislative Reference Service? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Well, now 
they have a wide discretion about how 
they use employees. We are funding 400 
employees for that service. They request- 
ed 209 additional. As against the 209 we 
pavs them 37, bringing the total up to 

0. 

Mr. BOLLING. Is it possible to answer 
my question? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Not for 
me to answer it. 

Mr. BOLLING. The gentleman does not 
have any information as to how the work- 
load increased, and the relationship? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. They say 
the workload has increased. 

Mr. BOLLING. What did they say it 
had increased? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Approxi- 
mately 10 percent. 

Mr. BOLLING. Apparently the gentle- 
man from California is essentially cor- 
rect. The increase provided is essentially 
the same as that of the increase in the 
workload. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. I will say that workloads 
are always a matter of opinion. It was 
the opinion of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee that the workload of the leg- 
islative counsel would be increased be- 
cause of the Reorganization Act, but we 
did not believe it would increase as pre- 
cipitately as the budget request indicated 
it might. 

Also, we are not sure in this period of 
time it is possible to get employees who 
would be adequate employees to staff such 
a large increase as was requested. It was 
our opinion that the 37 new positions in 
the bill would be completely adequate. 

Mr. BOLLING. I believe I have estab- 
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lished the preliminary brush clearing I 
was interested in. Now I should like to 
ask a specific question. 

What is the intent of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations and its members, its 
chairman and ranking minority member, 
with regard to funding the program pro- 
vided by the Congress to change the Leg- 
islative Reference Service to the Con- 
gressional Research Service? 

One who has worked on this for a very 
long time has one view if this is only a 
gradual step in the direction of comply- 
ing with the law just passed and another 
view if it is a deliberate effort to cut off 
this baby early in its life. 

I have been here long enough—and 
so have most other member—so that I 
have seen the Appropriations Committee 
come in many times, shortly after a mat- 
ter was enacted, shortly after the public 
was advised that the Congress had done 
this or that, to eliminate that particular 
provision. No doubt everybody in the 
Congress has understoood what was 
going on. No doubt the public understood 
that the Congress just changed its mind 
from one year to the next. But I believe 
it is very important to establish here 
what is going on. 

We passed the Reorganization Act 8 
months ago overwhelmingly. Did we 
mean it, or are we merely going through 
some motions to placate the people who 
do not think that up to that time we 
were working very well? 

The question of intent is a very impor- 
tant question, and I hope that the gen- 
tlemen either on my time, if they choose 
to get me more time, or on theirs, will 
explain what is the intent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) asked questions 
of the ranking minority member I shall 
attempt to answer. 

Mr. BOLLING. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOW. I have been asked what the 
intent of the ranking minority member 
is on this question. I want to point out 
before I give that intent that this brings 
this research group up to 400 members. 
Now, let us not be fooled by the 37 in- 
crease. There are now 400 bodies on 
board in this Congressional Research 
Service. We have taken the mandate of 
the Committee on Rules—I will read it 
again, although the gentleman did not 
want to hear it—in which the Committee 
on Rules commented with regard to this 
reorganization plan. 

Mr. BOLLING. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOW. I will not yield at this time. 

The Committee on Rules said as fol- 
lows: 

A sudden large expansion of staff is prob- 
ably inadvisable and perhaps even impos- 
sible, given the difficulties of recruiting ex- 
pert research personnel. The resources of 
both agencies will therefore develop gradu- 
ally. We nevertheless expect the buildup of 
those resources to be substantially com- 
pieted within 5 years. 


Now, we have followed that mandate. 
We are going slow to start with. We will 
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begin to examine where there are quali- 
fied people to fill these positions up to 
572 if they are necessary. It is the intent 
of this Member each year to get the 
testimony of the Congressional Research 
Service and I would think the testimony 
of Members of the House who could come 
in before the committee and testify as to 
the need for the increase and if that in- 
crease is necessary. If they make a case 
up to 572 over a period of 5 years, then 
certainly it ought to be funded. How- 
ever, I agree with the Committee on 
Rules that it would be a mistake just sud- 
denly to go in and give them what they 
ask for, 572 members, which is an in- 
crease of several hundred. They could 
not have done it and could not have got- 
ten qualified people to come in. It is the 
intent of this Member on the evidence 
submitted to the committee by Members 
of the House and by the Congressional 
Research Service to evaluate this. 

It would seem to me to be a mistake for 
this committee today and this House to- 
day to go in and put in all of these mem- 
bers or even the amount that the gentle- 
man from California has suggested he 
will offer an amendment for later in com- 
mittee. 

Again I want to point out the gentle- 
man (Mr. BoLLING) talks about this over- 
whelming vote on the reorganization 
plan with a very few votes against it. 
It was adopted, however, that is true, but 
Mr. BoLLING was one of those who came 
in on the very first vote in this Congress 
and amended the Reorganization Act in 
order to take the staffing away from the 
minority. So there can be changes that 
can be looked at. 

I further want to point out to the gen- 
tleman that the Reorganization Act may 
have some good things in it, but it is one 
of the most expensive things that has 
happened around Congress for a long 
time. Even with the small increases that 
we have made in this bill today, the Re- 
organization Act calls for an increase of 
over $4 million in the cost of this bill. If 
we go ahead with all of the building up 
of personnel, we will get up to about $10 
million or $15 million in additional cost 
because of the reorganization, and the 
minority still does not have the staff that 
they were promised when the bill passed 
originally. 

Now I am glad to yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOLLING. I am delighted that the 
gentleman is prepared to yield, because 
you heard me explain that I could not 
yield to you before because my time ran 
out. 

The fact is I could not have yielded 
because my time ran out. I think it is 
important to be a little factual. There 
has not been any answer to the question. 

Mr. BOW. I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I would like to ask a question I neg- 
lected to ask earlier. Is there any provi- 
sion in this bill for the hiring of elevator 
operators in the Rayburn Building? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Not to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, let me turn to page 
23. 

Could the gentleman give me a brief 
explanation of the meaning of the lan- 
guage beginning on page 22 dealing with 
“Not to exceed 10 positions in the 
Library of Congress” and with partic- 
ular reference to the language on page 
23 dealing with the Foreign Book Sery- 
ice, single employees in the Foreign 
Service, and so on and so forth. 

What is the meaning of all that? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
these people are paid in foreign curren- 
cies, but the Americans who serve over- 
seas and who administer the programs 
are paid in American dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Are these foreigners em- 
ployed in this country? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. No. 

Mr. GROSS. These are foreigners em- 
ployed overseas? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. That is 
correct; wherever the country has a for- 
eign exchange program. But the posi- 
tions you are referring to are only for 
the single employees who work for the 
Library of Congress. However, those 
who work overseas in the foreign coun- 
tries where the foreign library books 
programs of acquisition is carried 
out—— 

Mr. GROSS. Well, most of this is un- 
questionably legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. But I would like to know 
whether the gentleman can make a case 
for it on the basis of equity, on the basis 
of economy or efficiency, or anything 
else? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I will say 
to the gentleman from Iowa that this 
program has been underway for a long 
time and there is a tremendous amount 
of interest in this program throughout 
the entire country on the part of the 
library researchers, and so forth. We had, 
as you know, foreign currency stacked 
up—— 

Mr. GROSS. In some places. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. These are 
the points where the Library does this 
book exchange work. Now, you have got 
to have employees in the country where 
they are collecting the books. All of the 
employees, except in management, are 
foreigners or natives of the country, but 
the library managers so to speak are not 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
this language permits payment in for- 
eign currency and counterpart funds? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. For the 
acquisition of books and for the employ- 
ment of natives of the country. 

Mr. GROSS. I see. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my tak- 
ing this time is to refer to the language 
which appears on page 15 of the bill 
where it says, “for necessary expendi- 
tures for the Capitol Building and elec- 
trical substations of the Senate and 
House office buildings, under the juris- 
diction of the Architect of the Capitol, 
including improvements, maintenance, 
repair, equipment, supplies,” and so 
forth. 
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The purpose of my taking this time is 
to inquire of the committee, what I think 
is clear, but I want to make some legisla- 
tive history on the subject, there is noth- 
ing contained in this bill to allow for any 
step forward or any beginning of con- 
struction on the west front of the 
Capitol? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. That is 
correct. As a matter of fact, the Archi- 
tect has not come up with his recom- 
mendations for the Commission on the 
Extension of the Capitol, as to whether it 
should be restoration or otherwise. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am sure the chair- 
man of this committee would do every- 
thing within his power to see that if any 
effort is made to make a new front on 
this Capitol, that Members of Congress 
will be fully advised and will have full 
opportunity to debate it and it will not 
be slipped in through some language 
tucked away in the bill? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. That is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 

For salaries and expenses of the Office of 


a Legislative Counsel of the House, $739,- 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 


Ninety-five Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 
[Roll No. 118] 


Edmondson 
Alexander Edwards, La. 
Anderson, Erlenborn 
m. Evins, Tenn. 
Anderson, Fish 
Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bray 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burleson, Tex. 


Abourezk 


Flowers 

Flynt 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Halpern 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hillis 

Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Ichord 


Rostenkowski 
Roy 


Runnels 
Ruppe 
St Germain 
Schmitz 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Sikes 
Spence 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague, Calif, 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, 
N.J. 
Thone 
Waldie 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wyatt 


Byron 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collins, Til. 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daniels, N.J. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Diggs 

Dorn 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 


Jarman 
Karth 
Kemp 
Kluczynski 
Landrum 
Long, La. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich, 
McMillan 
Mathis, Ga. 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mills, Ark. 
Mink 
Nelsen 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Murpxry of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill H.R. 8825, and find- 
ing itself without a quorum, he had di- 
rected the roll to be called, when 286 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
rise informally in order that the House 
may receive a message. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The Speaker resumed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will receive 
a message. 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On May 18, 1971: 

H.R. 4246. An act to extend certain laws 
relating to the payment of interest on time 
and savings deposits and economic stabili- 
zation, and for other purposes. 

On May 21, 1971: 

H.R. 7500. An act to provide for the place- 
ment of Lt. Gen. Keith B. McCutcheon, U.S. 
Marine Corps, when retired, on the retired 
list in the grade of general. 

On May 25, 1971: 

H.R.8190. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes. 

On June 1, 1971: 

H.R.5352. An act to amend the act to 
authorize appropriations for the fiscal year 
1971 for certain maritime programs of the 
Department of Commerce. 


The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 


The Committee resumed its sitting. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SISK 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sisk: Page 4, 
after line 23, insert: 

“Section 522(b) of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-510; 2 
U.S.C. 282a(b)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(b) (1) One of the attorneys appointed 
under subsection (a) shall be designated by 
the Legislative Counsel as Deputy Legisla- 
tive Counsel. During the absence or disabil- 
ity of the Legislative Counsel, or when the 
office is vacant, the Deputy Legislative Coun- 
sel shall perform the functions of the Legis- 
lative Counsel. 

“"(2) The Legislative Counsel may dele- 
gate to the Deputy Legislative Counsel and 
to other employees appointed under sub- 
section (a) such of his functions as he con- 
siders necessary cr appropriate.’ 

“Section 525 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-510; 2 
U.S.C. 282d) is amended to read as follows: 
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“ ‘OFFICIAL MAIL MATTER 

““Sec. 525. The Legislative Counsel may 
send the official mai] matter of the Office as 
franked mail under section 3210 of title 39, 
United States Code.’” 

Section 3210 of title 39, United States Code 
(Public Law 91-375), is amended— 

““*(1) by inserting “and the Legislative 
Counsel of the House of Representatives,” 
immediately after “terms of office,” in the 
first sentence; and 

“"(2) by striking out “or Sergeant at Arms 
of the House of Representatives,” in the sec- 
ond sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sergeant at Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or Legislative Counsel of the 
House of Representatives,’. 

“Section 3216(a) of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out ‘and the 
Sergeant at Arm of the House of Representa- 
tives,’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Sergeant 
at Arms of the House of Representatives, 
and Legislative Counsel of the House of Rep- 
resentatives,’."”” 


Mr. SISK (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, and I should also like 
to make a point of order against the 
amendment and will reserve the point 
of order against the amendment to ask 
if the gentleman from California will let 
us know what the purpose of this amend- 
ment is since it is quite obviously legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr, BOW. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Bow) reserves a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding, of course, that this 
amendment had been cleared with both 
sides of the aisle and I will try very 
briefly to explain it. 

Mr. BOW. There was a suggestion that 
there would be a change in the name of 
the deputy. But as the amendment was 
being read, I see that there is a great 
deal more than simply a change in the 
name of deputy. I have not seen the 
amendment. The amendment was not 
submitted to us, and that is the reason I 
would like to have the gentleman explain 
the amendment to us. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. First, let me apologize to 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio. I am very sorry. It was my under- 
standing that copies of the amendment 
and an explanation of it had been de- 
livered to the gentleman and to his staff. 
I certainly do apologize. But I was ap- 
parently misinformed. 

The purpose of this, actually, is really 
to provide two amendments, putting 
them together in the legislative counsel’s 
office and the purpose was to perfect 
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what was omitted through some inad- 
vertency in connection with the office in 
the legislative counsel. That is really all 
it does. 

Mr. Chairman, as I say, and I hope if 
I might get a copy to the gentleman so 
that he could see the amendment. As I 
said, I understood the gentleman dia 
have copies. 

The first part of the amendment deals 
with the matter of placing in the law 
the fact that during the absence or dis- 
ability of the legislative counsel, the 
deputy counsel should perform those 
functions. That is merely a technical 
matter. There was some thought that this 
could be handled administratively and 
at present it is being done. But this does 
make it official. 

The second part of the amendment 
deals with permitting the legislative 
counsel to have the franking privilege 
as other officers of the House such as the 
Sergeant at Arms have, subject, of course, 
to other limitations of law. 

In other words, that is the require- 
ment that the franking privilege be used 
only for official business. 

Let me say that in the consideration 
of this request before the gentleman’s 
committee, I notice reference made to 
it in the report to the subcommittee of 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Bow), 
that this matter would be left open with- 
out any intent to be against the situ- 
ation subject to the approval of the legis- 
lative committee. The legislative com- 
mittee in this case, first, will be the Com- 
mittee on Rules and the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service in connec- 
tion with the second. 

My understanding is that the first 
part has the full approval of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and as to the second 
part, I believe, by the action only yester- 
day of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, and I will be glad to yield 
either to the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross). or the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL) to comment on this. They 
also approved the use of the franking 
privilege for the legislative counsel’s 
office. 

That is what this amendment does. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the distinguished gentleman with 
reference to. the second page of his 
amendment. 

“(2) by striking out ‘or Sergeant at 
Arms of the House of Representatives’ 
and other changes apparently of respon- 
sibility.” Just what does that do? 

Mr. SISK. That in no sense changes 
the authority of the Sergeant at Arms 
in connection with this use of the frank. 
This is merely a technical change re- 
quired by law in combining the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the House of Represent- 
atives and the legislative counsel of the 
House of Representatives. It is a tech- 
nical matter fitting in the legislative 
counsel along with the Sergeant at Arms 
in connection with the use of the frank. 

Mr. BOW. It does not change the re- 
sponsibility of the Sergeant at Arms? 

Mr. SISK. Not one whit. 

Mr. BOW. As I understand this amend- 
ment, and correct me if I am wrong, it 
simply provides for a deputy legislative 
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counsel and gives to the legislative coun- 
sel the right of the franking privilege. 

Mr. SISK. That is correct. 

Mr. BOW. Those are the two things 
being done. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. With respect to the frank- 
ing privilege, it was represented to us 
yesterday that the cost for postage is 
approximately $50 a year. In Using 
penalty mail, the costs as represented to 
us are several times $50 because of the 
necessity to file forms and keep certain 
accounts. 


Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to my distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say that I have had some occasion 
to look into this matter, and I agree 
with the position of the gentleman from 
California and the gentleman from Iowa. 
I believe the amendment should be ap- 
proved. It appears to be in the best in- 
terest of the operation of the office of 
the Legislative Counsel. 

I believe that this amendment is on 
solid ground and is well supported by all 
those who are most familiar with it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I concur 
in what the chairman of the committee 
says. So far as I am concerned, it is 
agreeable. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Sisk) in support of his amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I simply ask 
for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. SISK). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTIONS 

For contributions to employees life insur- 
ance fund, retirement fund, and health 
benefits fund, as authorized by law, $5,245,- 
000, and in addition, such amount as may be 
necessary may be transferred from the’ pre- 
ceding appropriation for “miscellaneous 
items”. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the language to be 
found on page 6, line 7, after the figures 
“$5,245,000.” It is this language: 

And in addition, such amount as may be 
necessary may be transferred from the pre- 
ceding appropriation for “miscellaneous 
items”. 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against this language on the grounds 
that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Alabama desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
from Iowa this is merely a facilitating 
provision. This is an amount that must 
be paid. It is subject to a point of order, 
but it is going to be paid one way or the 
other, because it is provided by law for 
Government contributions. We have no 
way of determining precisely what 
amount will be needed. 

Some Members have 15 employees. 
Some have 16. Some have four or five. 
Regardless of the amount, it has to be 
paid. 

Mr. GROSS. Then I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Members of the House have no 
way of knowing what constitutes “mis- 
cellaneous items.” 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, It refers 
to the “preceding appropriation for ‘mis- 
cellaneous items’.” This is transfer au- 
thority. That is what it amounts to. 

Does the gentleman insist on his point 
of order? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I in- 
sist on the point of order. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, we concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Alabama concede the point of 
order? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. We do, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of orde~ is 
sustained. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SPECIAL AND SELECT COMMITTEES 

For salaries and expenses of special and 
select committees authorized by the House, 
$10,770,000. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the legislative ap- 
propriation bill I would hope that funds 
could be found for travel expenses 
to Europe for several of the Members 
of Congress who fought so hard and so 
successfully in killing the American 
supersonic transport program. I am 
thinking particularly of the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr, Proxmire) and 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES) 

In this body 2 years ago, our late cu:- 
league L. Mendel Rivers eloquently ex- 
plained what the SST meant to America’s 
aviation industry. And, he spoke of the 
coming competition from the Russians 
and from the British-French consortium 
which has built the Concorde. Yet, his 
prophecy fell on many deaf ears. 

While the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina was warning us not to develop my- 
opia over the pending competition, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES) was 
responding, saying: 

I am not sure there will be competition ... 
we do not know now whether the British or 
the French plane will fly. 


And, in the other body, Senator Prox- 
MIRE was making an equally short-range 
observation, saying we were touting the 
SST—‘“To provide unneeded protection 
for our thriving aviation industry—and 
our national prestige again:t the grossly 
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overblown threat to an overrated foreign 
competitor, the Concorde.” 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
last week in Paris has set the record 
straight as to whether or not these two 
gentlemen were mistaken. 

The Concorde is flying as we said it 
would. And, several U.S. airlines now are 
negotiating with officials of this Anglo- 
French company on specifications and 
guarantees which would lead to pur- 
chases of the faster than sound com- 
mercial jet. 

Our Secretary of Transportation, 
Senator GOLDWATER, and reporters 
who have ridden in the Concorde have 
praised it and predicted it will suc- 
ceed. 

Likewise, there were voices of scorn 
when we said there was pending compe- 
tition from the Russian TU-144. Now, it 
is reported from Paris that the Soviet 
counterpart to the Concorde is quieter 
and cleaner, and experts who saw the 
Russian craft land said that it apparent- 
ly could meet the United States new 
standards for noise, and that it emitted 
no smoke. 

I take no satisfaction in saying I was 
right and they were wrong, but I do 
say a trip abroad for the most vocal op- 
ponents of a U.S. SST would be a most 
justified expenditure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will reed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TFLEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 

For telegraph and telephone service, ex- 
clusive of personal services, $4,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That the provisions of House Resolu- 
tion 418, Ninety-second Congress, shall be 
the permanent law with respect thereto. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. HALL. Mr Chairman, I make a 
point of order against lines 19 and 20 on 
page 6, under the general heading of 
“Telegraph and Telephone”, After the 
proviso in the paragraph it states: “shall 
be the permanent law with respect 
thereto.” 

I make the point of order that this is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, do I understand the gentleman 
from Missouri as including in his point of 
order the language on page 6, line 18, 
after the “$4,000,000: Provided,” and all 
from there tc the end of line 20? 

Mr. HALL. That is correct, Mr. Chair- 
man. I do not believe that we should 
have a proviso which is obviously legis- 
lation in an appropriation bill. I do net 
believe that tnis law should be perma- 
nentized in this manner, and I make the 
point of order that it is legislation in an 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
make a point of order only against the 
proviso? 

Mr. HALL. That is correct, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Alabama wish to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. This is 
an old practice that has been followed 
by this committee at the request of com- 
mittees for many, many years and is in 
accordance with the intent of the Con- 
gress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
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from Alabama concede the point of 
order? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. We do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is 
sustained and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

POSTAGE STAMP ALLOWANCES 

Postage stamp allowances for the second 
session of the Ninety-second Congress, as 
follows: Clerk, $1,120; Sergeant at Arms, 
$840; Doorkeeper, $700; Postmaster, $560; 
each Member, the Speaker, the majority and 
minority leaders, the majority and minority 
whips, and each standing committee, as au- 
thorized by law; $321,090: Provided, That the 
provisions of House Resolution 420, Ninety- 
second Congress, shall be the permanent law 
with respect thereto. 


POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the language to 
be found on page 7, line 7, which states 
as follows: 

Provided, That the provisions of House 
Resolution 420, Ninety-second Congress shall 
be the permanent law with respect thereto. 


I make a point of order against that 
language on the ground that it is legis- 
lation in an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
quire of the gentleman from Alabama if 
he wishes to be heard on the point of 
order. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Again we 
were following the intent of the House 
and a custom which is established. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
concede the point of order? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. We do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 


against the proviso is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS JAMES MADISON 
MEMORIAL BUILDING 


For an additional amount for “Library of 


Co: James Madison Memorial Building”, 
$71,090,000, authorized by the Act of Oc- 
tober 19, 1965 (79 Stat. 986-987), as amended 
by the Act of March 16, 1970 (84 Stat. 69), 
to remain available until expended. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RANDALL 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANDALL: On 
page 18, strike all of line 10 through line 
16. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment should not be difficult to un- 
derstand. It provides no more or less 
than to eliminate the funding for a third 
library, known as the James Madison 
Library, at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat again, 
or once more emphasize—at this time. 
When there is so much construction go- 
ing on all over town, including the Metro, 
the FBI building, and many other proj- 
ects, there is created a demand for con- 
struction workers which I am reliably 
informed has caused construction work- 
ers to be imported to Washington from 
several hundred miles away. I ask you 
to think what this adds to the inflation- 
ary spiral in this area. 

Let me say to the members of the 
Committee of the Whole, that the ground 
or real estate of the proposed library, 
if the superstructure is not built, will still 
be preserved. I would suggest you walk a 
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block east at this time. A few days ago 
you would have seen a vacant square of 
land. Our options up to that point had 
been preserved. The land was cleared. It 
was not going to suddenly disappear. But 
now, if you go a block east you will see 
at this moment piledrivers and bull- 
dozers. I suppose funds for the founda- 
tions have been duly appropriated, and 
there is no way to stop that work. But 
remember that foundation when com- 
pleted can be adapted to any one of a 
number of other uses or purposes for 
which there may be a demand or need 
in the future and which might or could 
have a much higher priority than that 
library. 

I know we have talked about building 
a library for a long time. I am not now 
suggesting the construction of a fourth 
House office building. But I do submit 
that one of the most urgent needs when 
our constituents come to the Capitol area 
is for parking facilities. Certainly, these 
visitors—who are our constituents—here 
to see Members of Congress, cannot park 
any place except on this Hill. 

Before we go ahead with this monu- 
mental superstructure let us make a care- 
ful survey to see if we can house these 
_ somewhere else besides Capitol 

My point, Mr. Chairman, is to suggest 
we wait until future needs can be more 
clearly determined. Why do we have to 
rush into this thing? Why do we have to 
hurry, hurry, hurry? Now, let me ennu- 
merate the reasons for my opposition to 
this superstructure. 

I have been advised by the committee 
staff a few moments ago that we are 
paying $2.2 million in rent for space 
to house books. It is true some of the 
books may be scattered into different 
areas. But they are not so far they can- 
not be made readily available or any 
Member cannot call for them or make 
use of them on request. 

Now let us look at the economy aspect 
of this appropriation. The superstruc- 
ture is going to cost $100 million based 
upon present estimates, we know we are 
going to have overruns. We know we will 
never get out for $100 million. 

Let us, for example, take a rate of in- 
terest of 6 percent. That means a $6 mil- 
lion cost for debt service annually that 
is going to be paid from now on. Then, 
what is it going to take to amortize the 
cost of this superstructure? Assuming 
a life of 30 years—this will mean an 
amortization figure of over $3 million a 
year on the conservative side. What 
about operation and maintenance? You 
cannot get by on $1 million or $2 million 
per year when you begin to talk about 
the operation facet of the library. We 
must remember that every employee 
you hire over there as high as the grade 
of GS-10, is going to have to have a 
secretary. It is going to be hard to figure 
the ultimate cost of operation. 

To put the issue of economy into per- 
spective—it is much better to pay $2.2 
million a year for space to store books 
than $40 million a year in debt service 
costs—and new operational costs that 
may go much higher. 

Mr. Chairman, we talk a lot in this 
House about decentralization. But, most 
unfortunately, there is a heavy concen- 
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tration of buildings and more buildings 
on Capitol Hill. It has been my expe- 
rience that books are available at any 
time. You can call and get a book when- 
ever you want it. I suspect that there are 
more books over there than any of us 
will ever be able to read—and enough 
now for all of our research needs. 

Mr. Chairman, my appeal to my fellow 
members is to adopt this amendment at 
this time. This way we can keep our 
options open. We can proceed with the 
foundation, but not beyond that. Let us 
leave the options open for the future for 
uses which, perhaps, we cannot even now 
anticipate. Then think a while and com- 
pare present costs of $2.2 million for 
space rental annually as compared to 
the new costs for interest amortization 
and operation of $10 million to $12 mil- 
lion a year, next year and every year 
thereafter. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not use the full 
5 minutes, I will say to my colleagues, 
but I rise in support of this amendment. 
I support the Randall amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the mo- 
ment of truth is fast approaching when 
we can no longer afford to willy-nilly 
pass appropriation bills without realiz- 
ing that the highest officials in free gov- 
ernment cannot set a standard or quality 
of life for others and not abide in them- 
selves. In other words, you cannot have 
accommodations more and more on the 
Hill. We have parking facilities for our- 
selves and for our staffs, more and more 
money and personnel who work in our 
offices, but we decry expenditures and 
growing bureaus downtown in the Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I had two 
national leaders in the equestrian field 
come to see me in my office, but they 
were over 30 minutes late. They were late, 
because they could not find a place to 
park. You know who they were? They 
were taxpayers, common citizens, John 
Q. Citizen taxpayers, but no place to 
park their car on this Hill. There is 
plenty of room for me to park and for 
my staff and staff people and assistants 
to park all over this Capitol, but there is 
not room for the people to park whom 
we public servants are supposed to serve. 

I believe we should place plans for this 
new library building in abeyance. We do 
not need another new building on the 
Capitol Hill. Instead, let us put in some 
parking spaces for visiting groups of 
people who come to see their Congress- 
man and who also wish to visit the 
Library of Congress, the buildings that 
are already here. 

There are literally thousands upon 
thousands of books here that will never 
be read, let alone the others that are 
stored around the country. 

As the Members know, we are now in 
the day of instantaneous transmission. 
We can use instantaneous transmission 
to secure any page from a book with just 
a simple flick of our fingers. We do not 
have to have the books where we can 
get at them right away in this stage of 
our technology. Let us preserve the 
beauty of Washington and put in more 
parks, more grass, more trees, so that we 
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can preserve the beauty of the Capitol 
itself. 

The only way is to avoid congestion in 
our highways, in our buildings, so that 
the beauty of the environment of our 
Nation’s Capital will be preserved. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. RANDALL). 

(Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress is not 
acting willy-nilly or fast in constructing 
this Madison Memorial Library as a part 
of the Congressional Library for this has 
been authorized over the years. There 
was financing for this last year for the 
substructure, and now comes the ques- 
tion of the building itself. 

There has been talk about this two and 
a half million dollars for storage and 
these volumes being available. That is 
not the fact. The fact is that the two 
and a half million dollars is used for 
storage in buildings all over this area 
where boxes are stored with important 
volumes in them that are not available, 
they are not indexed, so that the people 
can see them out in the library. These 
are for the students and the people who 
come to use the library. 

You know, when we speak of the Con- 
gressional Library, whether we like it or 
not, the Congressional Library is the 
greatest library in the world. It does not 
only serve the Congress, but it serves 
the entire academic world. Scholars 
from all over the world come here. It 
is one of the finest libraries in the world. 

I would feel that since the Congress 
has decided some time ago to go forward 
with this building that we should con- 
tinue with it. We now have built the sub- 
structure. If we were to cancel today, I 
am advised that it would cost us $2 mil- 
lion on cancellation alone. 

You talk about the parking situation 
and the complaints on that score and 
wishing that we had places to park for 
the visitors, and the fact that we have 
parking available and our staff also. I 
do not object to those complaints. I 
would like to see some parking places 
available where visitors could park, such 
as the gentleman from Wyoming (Mr. 
RoncaLio) just spoke about. And insofar 
as finding places to park, I might sug- 
gest that the Rayburn Building was 
built with an understructure wherein 
you can put four additional floors under- 
neath it. There is a place if you want to 
find parking places on Capitol Hill, we 
can go on and have the Library built and 
we can also have a garage built with 
four more floors under the Rayburn 
Building if you want it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that the gentleman from Ohio has 
brought out a point that I neglected to 
mention in my remarks. That is that the 
future changes on Capitol Hill are pro- 
ceeding without any plan. The gentle- 
man has pointed out the fact that the 
real estate to the east is almost the only 
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available space on Capitol Hill. We 
should all recognize there has been no 
overall plan for Capitol Hill. 

I read in the morning paper the fact 
that the other body on the north side 
of the Capitol are taking more land for 
a possible third Senate Office Building— 
but still there is no plan. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I might say 
to the gentleman from Missouri that 
when the original Capitol was put up 
here, there was a plan for development 
of the Capitol Hill. If the gentleman 
would care to go back into the history of 
Capitol Hill, he will find that the plan 
provides for a continuation of the Mall 
beydnd where the Library is, and the 
Capitol clear down to the river. There 
have been a number of plans. 

But some years ago the Memorial Li- 
brary was planned and action was taken 
by the Congress, by the proper commit- 
tees of the Congress, authorizing its con- 
struction. It was funded last year. I 
might say to you that we have got to 
get some space. These books are not 
available to get at as they are now, be- 
cause they are stored in these various 
buildings. Therefore, I would hope that 
you will support the subcommittee on 
this and vote to go forward with the 
building of the Memorial Library Build- 
ing. ' 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not moving 
headlong into this proposition of build- 
ing the James Madison Memorial Li- 
brary, because this building has been in 
the planning stage for some 10 or 15 
years. It was authorized in 1965 and 
plans for it were made years before that. 
A total of $18,910,000 has been appropri- 
ated to date. The contract for excavation 
and sheeting, foundation, mat, and walls 
up to grade was let on April 23, 1971, 
and initial work is commencing 

As I stated earlier, we have a great 
library, the greatest in the world, and 
for a library to be great, it must grow. 

The library has outgrown its present 
facilities. It has been said, and I will 
repeat, that the library occupies space in 
this city beyond the library complex in 
some 11 different places and the yearly 
rental for those spaces is $2.2 million and 
is increasing every year. We have been 
talking about storing books but there 
will be other uses for this new building, 
such as offices for the Patent Office 
rather the Copyright Office, the Admin- 
istrative Departments, the division for 
the blind and physically handicapped, 
the Congressional Research Service, as 
well as public space, and not to mention 
the James Madison Memorial hall. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I am de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Would the gentleman 
give me one good reason why the U.S. 
Patent Office has to be in Washington, 
D.C.—just one reason? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. We are 
talking of the Copyright Office—I said 
the Patent Office in error. The Copyright 
Office is a part of the Library of Con- 
gress. 
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Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RANDALL. By our chairman’s last 
statement, it indicates that it is going 
to be used for that purpose rather than 
the library—as you just said. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. No, the 
Copyright Office has always been a part 
of the Library of Congress. 

Mr. RANDALL. May I inquire now if 
this issue that has been raised about the 
$2 million, which I understand the chair- 
man confirms, that because at this time 
is only $2.2 million? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. That is 
right. It is growing every year. 

Mr. RANDALL. The interest certainly 
is growing every year and the cost of the 
building maintenance is growing every 
year. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. A former 
chairman of this committee, the late 
Clarence Cannon from the gentleman’s 
home State, said many, many times that 
you cannot balance the Federal budget 
in the legislative appropriation bill which 
includes the Library of Congress. Now 
I am told they will be paying $2.2 million 
for rent. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say in con- 
clusion if you want to know how much 
we need a new House office building on 
Capitol Hill, which we need like a hole 
in our heads, vote for this amendment, 
and I will predict if anything is built on 
that site, it will be a House office build- 
ing. The issue is as clear as the noon day 
sun. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on this 
amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not at this time 
rise in support of the amendment nor in 
opposition to the amendment. What I 
would like to do is to try to lay before 
the House certain facts relating to this 
problem. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that the pop- 
ulation of this country is steadily grow- 
ing. The demands upon the House and 
the Senate and Members are also steadily 
growing. But if we permit the building of 
a third library building on this choice 
piece of ground—square 732—it will 
mean that to some extent we will have 
hemmed ourselves in, at least insofar as 
future expansion for House accommoda- 
tions is concerned. 

I agree with those who think that with- 
in this decade, let us say, we certainly do 
not need a fourth House office building. 
I would certainly oppose it. Whether or 
not we should reserve this particular lo- 
cation for the future use of the House is 
a question for the Congress to decide. I 
would not undertake to urge anyone to 
take any particular position on that ques- 
tion. But I would say that the Library is 
the creature of the Congress; that the 
Congress is not a creature of the Library; 
and that we should give consideration to 
our potential long-range needs. 

Now, it may be that if a Library build- 
ing is built on square 732, and at some 
future date a fourth House office building 
were decided upon, it may be that with 
considerable expense the Library build- 
ing could be converted. I personally would 
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like to see the west front of the Capitol 
extended. I would alsc think serious con- 
sideration could be given, when we need 
to, to building on top of the underground 
garages immediately south of the Ray- 
burn and Longworth Buildings. But I 
do think we need to give consideration to 
the problem that confronts us—a prob- 
lem that arose quite suddenly. 

The new Architect of the Capitol, Mr. 
White, who was appointed by President 
Nixon, was endorsed by the American In- 
stitute of Architects. He recently made a 
study of the physical resources of the 
Capitol and the space around the Capitol 
at the request of the Speaker of the 
House. He made a report to the Speaker 
of the House that it would be ill-advised 
for the library building to go on this spot 
because this particular location ought to 
be reserved for the future use of the Con- 
gress itself. He was not at all in opposi- 
tion to the needs of the library, but he felt 
that some other spot ought to be made 
available for that purpose. 

The House Office Building Commission, 
which is made up of the Speaker of the 
House and two other Members, requested 
the Committee on Appropriations to 
withhold action on the $71 million appro- 
priation until this question of location 
could be further explored—not that any 
change would ultimately be made—but 
that the matter might be further ex- 
plored. But by the time this request came 
to us, the subcommittee which handles 
the matter had already fixed its position 
with respect to it and it was not con- 
sidered feasible to throw on the brakes 
and suddenly change the course. 

I am not now asking that we change 
course. In the circumstances, I am sup- 
porting the committee in connection with 
this matter, but I do want to again point 
out that the Architect of the Capitol, who 
is a very eminent man in his field and 
who made this study, made the recom- 
mendation that this particular spot— 
square 732—be reserved for the use of 
the House of Representatives. 

It was on that basis the issue arose. 
If we had had a few weeks to explore 
this matter further, the Committee on 
Appropriations might have made some 
different recommendations to the House 
today. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. The comments of the 
chairman point up the fact that the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol indicated the pres- 
ent basis of the use by Congress itself. 
I ask if the Architect ever submitted a 
plan to the Appropriations Committee 
beyond this, showing plans for Capitol 
Hill? Certainly it is not suggested that 
we move in and tear down the new Capi- 
tol Hill Club, being built. That is the 
only place for expansion beyond that. 
I would suggest we might receive some 
opposition from the other side of the aisle 
on that. 

Mr. MAHON, I believe we should 
have—and we are in the process of hav- 
ing—a more exhaustive study made of 
the space requirements of the House of 
Representatives. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MAHON 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the other 
body has to some extent allowed for its 
requirements by leaving itself available 
space to move toward the east. It was 
the thought of the Architect of the 
Capitol that we should preserve this 
contiguous property—square 1732—for 
the use of the House of Representatives. 
Our legislative work must be in close 
proximity to the Capitol. Members and 
committees must be close to the House 
for the purpose of voting and otherwise. 

I thought I should make this state- 
ment for the benefit of Members who 
have not been in on the play-by-play 
developments, so to speak, of recent days. 

This is a matter of judgment and, I 
would add, to some extent a matter of 
emotion. I am supporting the committee, 
but with some reluctance. We may be 
making a mistake, but it is not feasible at 
this point to reverse the situation. Any 
changes would have to be made at a 
later date. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. : 

Mr. Chairman, there are certain 
factual circumstances which should be 
set forth at this time. 

First. According to the new Architect 
there is an absolute need and necessity 
for additional space for the various 
committees and for the Members of the 
House of Representatives and their 
staffs. The new Architect has made a 
very thorough space check on a per- 
sonal basis, and this was the conclusion 
he made to the Speaker and to others 
who attended a recent meeting with the 
Speaker. 

Second. It is my judgment that if we 
want to solve the problem of office space 
most quickly—and I agree there is a 
need—we can best do that by the exten- 
sion of the west front of the Capitol. 
The sooner we get to that the better. 

Third. The Library of Congress also 
needs additional space. The legislation 
authorizing this project was approved a 
number of years ago and initial appro- 
priations were made. The contracts have 
been let for the foundation. The foun- 
dation is under construction at the pres- 
ent time. It would seem foolhardy to me 
to stop that construction, to pay what- 
ever termination costs we would have 
to pay, and then to start from scratch 
again. 

Let me add, as a footnote, there are 
alternative solutions right now for ad- 
ditional office space—whether it is the 
west front extension, whether it is 
adding two or three more floors over 
on the parking area, whether it is the 
termination of the lease for the Con- 
gressional Hotel and the utilization of 
that space for whatever additional room 
we need—nevertheless a vote for this 
amendment to delete this funding and to 
kill the Library in effect is a vote for a 
fourth office building. I just suggest to 
Members that they ought to bear that 
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in mind. I am not sure this is the right 
environment for that kind of a vote at 
this particular time. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I disagree very vehe- 
mently with the assertion that has been 
made here twice that a vote for this 
amendment is a vote for a fourth House 
office building. While I will vote for the 
amendment, I am not convinced that 
is the place for a fourth House office 
building. There are several other alter- 
natives for space which I believe are bet- 
ter. As a matter of fact, I am inclined to 
think the best thing for that lot would 
be an underground garage with a park 
on top of it. I think it is ridiculous for 
this Congress, which has appropriated 
millions and millions and millions of 
dollars long-range planning for cities in 
this country, to have no long-range plan 
for Capitol Hill. 

One of the problems is that we have 
made a mistake over the past few years 
in locating a library annex on that spot 
and some people do not want to admit 
that they have made a mistake. They 
have hardly started digging for this 
building on this spot. Let us face it. It 
was a mistake. It is the last spot that 
has a direct line of sight to the Capitol. 
Are you going to take that last choice 
spot for a warehouse for the Library of 
Congress? We have all of the space be- 
tween the Library of Congress and Balti- 
more for warehouses. But, no, we will 
take the last block that has a line of 
sight to the Capitol, and then bore two 
holes under U.S. Highway 50 to get to it. 
How much sense does that make? 

We have made errors over the past 
few years, but let us admit it and at 
least hold up construction. To build on 
that site, we will have to have a building 
that blends with the Capitol, with the 
Library of Congress, and with the Can- 
non Building. That kind of a building 
costs three times as much as is needed 
for an annex to the Library of Congress. 
For an annex, we do not need a building 
with walls two feet thick and which 
blends with the other buildings here on 
Capitol Hill. It could be built behind the 
present annex. 

We do not even need to keep the street 
there. We could block the street off and 
build a more accessible building for about 
a third of the cost. It would also be much 
more possible to provide parking for users 
of the Library. 

Anyway, we should not have anything 
built on that valuable site until we have 
a long-range plan. Let us face up to the 
fact that we made an error and let us 
change it before it is too late. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RANDALL. I just discussed with 
the committee staff the suggestion of the 
minority leader, Mr. GERALD Forp, when 
he alleged the cost of cancellation would 
be large. I am told this work can go for- 
ward up to the point of the superstruc- 
ture. The substructure can come up with 
& platform completed. Then at that point 
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we still have our options open. There is 
no money lost. There are no cancellation 
costs if we do stop it at that point. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I also want to say 
to the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
ANDREWS) that we do want to continue 
to have the greatest library in the world, 
and it is about time we started thinking 
about having the greatest legislative 
body in the world which faces problems 
logically, too. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that I con- 
cur with the gentleman from Iowa’s re- 
marks, I also concur with the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriation’s 
remarks, and I am going to vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, how many times over 
the years has this Congress been criti- 
cized because of the fact that the press 
said we had a political hack as an Archi- 
tect. I do not know whether that was 
true or not, but the American public 
believed it. I do not know anything about 
his background. How many times have 
you read in the press criticism of the 
Rayburn Building as a monstrosity? Per- 
sonally I think it is beautiful. Personally 
I think it is adequate in every way. Was 
there a mistake? There was a mistake 
in the planning when it was built. How 
they ever could have built a building 
like that over a former lake I do not 
know. It cost them about $50 million 
to build a foundation for it. That is where 
the great amount of money was spent 
on the Rayburn Building. However, to 
me it is a beautiful building. Criticism, 
criticism, criticism by the press. Poor 
old George, who was around here, was 
criticized every possible time that the 
press could poke fun at him. They said 
that he was never an architect; he had 
been a former defeated Member of Con- 
gress and that is why he got the job. 
When George died and the appointment 
of a new Architect to the Congress of the 
United States came up it was bruited 
about that a former defeated Republican 
Member of Congress was going to be 
appointed by the President. Speaker AL- 
BERT was upset about it and talked to 
Minority Leader Forp, who went to the 
President of the United States. He said 
that no such thing is going to happen. 
He said, “I am going to select the most 
capable man I can get, he will be one of 
the finest, architects in America.” So he 
went to the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and asked them to present to the 
White House the names of five men for 
that position. So they had a committee 
and decided on five names that they 
presented to the President of the United 
States, and he chose one of them. I pre- 
sume that all of those in the field of 
architecture can no longer make fun of 
Congress, because we have one of the 
outstanding architects of the country in 
this position. I have never met the man 
myself, but I take it on face value that 
he is an outstanding authority in his 
field. So now he came here and was 
asked to make a survey—to survey our 
needs—to make a survey of the build- 
ings. And the properties on Capitol Hill. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, we have an out- 
standing expert and he submits his rec- 
ommendation in his first report only 2 
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weeks ago. And, what does he say? He 
said to stop the building over there next 
to the old Cannon House Office Building; 
let us preserve the land, that is the wrong 
place for a building at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, it is like hiring a lawyer 
and paying him a quarter of a million 
dollars but saying thank you for your 
advice, I know you are an expert, but we 
are going to do what we damn well feel 
like doing. 

Mr. Chairman, just because there ap- 
peared an article in the New York Times 
criticizing the Congress, and because a 
few people in that gallery have homes 
over there and, “By God they are not 
going to let the Congress possibly en- 
croach upon our property,” they would 
destroy Capitol Hill for their own selfish 
reasons. 

You have hired a man who is a real 
expert and this is a decision which has 
to be made by the committee and the 
Congress. Let us show him that we have 
a little confidence in him. 

I hope you will vote for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to 
speak on this matter, although I feel 
quite strongly about it. I happened to 
have built a home on this site. The 
only time during my 29 years of service 
in the House of Representatives I 
voted “present” when the appropriation 
bill came up to take that block, I felt 
I should not vote either “yes” or “no” 
on the question. I owned a house in that 
area as well as the gentleman from Tex- 
as (Mr. Parman) and others. That was 
about 8 or 9 years ago. I moved out and 
moved into an apartment and have been 
in an apartment ever since. I had a most 
difficult time getting my money out of 
that house, I might add that because 
the Department of Justice handled the 
case and they got some of these apprais- 
ers—I had about $65,000 in the house for 
which I showed proof with canceled 
checks and mortgages and bills—this 
Government appraiser wanted to give me 
only $55,000. I went into Federal court 
and pled my own case. It is said that you 
have a fool for a lawyer in pleading your 
own case. However, I felt it was a question 
of equity and I laid all of my receipts, 
canceled checks, bills, and other papers 
before the judge and left it up to his 
tender mercy. I received back. every dol- 
lar I had placed into the house and I can 
say that I was made whole by the system 
of justice in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced by the 
logic of the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Mauon’s) presentation and the logic of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O'NEILL). This is a unique site over there. 
It is close to the Capitol Building. If at 
some future time—and I am not saying 
this is the time—there might have to be 
another House office building. I call your 
attention to the fact that there is already 
pretty well founded rumors that the Sen- 
ate with only 100 Members is going to 
build a third Senate office building. But, 
if that time should come when we need 
a fourth House office building, where 
would you be? If you placed such an of- 
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fice building very far away, you would not 
have time for an underground train to get 
the Members to the Capitol Building to 
vote, unless you put the new building on 
the west front. I concede that that is the 
location that might be used, we have 
plenty of ground there but you cannot 
use it because people cause trouble about 
changing the west front of the Capitol. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEAL) 
to the effect that we have hired an archi- 
tect. He has given us his professional 
opinion and I think it is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to talk a 
little about what mistakes we have made, 
if we made a mistake, a few years ago 
with reference to the James Madison 
Library. 

How many of you use the Library? 
Everyone does use the Library and it is 
a great tourist attraction and it is a great 
library and we do not want to denigrate 
it in any way. We have millions of vol- 
umes of books over there. However, we 
have a site on the river, the naval gun 
factory, with many acres of ground that 
might just as well be used as an annex 
to the Library. We do not have to have it 
up on Capitol Hill. We can go east for 
the extension of the Capitol buildings 
and build toward the Anacostia River. 
This would mean taking the homes of 
some other people, but they took my 
home and the home of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PATMAN) as well as a 
few other people, and we lived through 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that my 
friend from Alabama (Mr. ANDREWS) 
said on the fioor of the House at one time 
that we would not have a fourth House 
office building. I recognize that the gen- 
tleman is committed to that statement 
which he made at that time. Chairman 
Manon is somewhat committed to the 
action of his committee. However, there 
will be a great deal of money tied up in 
this building at this site. The cancella- 
tion amount would be very small in rela- 
tion to the investment which we will 
have of approximately $150 million be- 
fore we get through if we build the type 
of building that my friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. SMITH), spoke 
about, with the improvements and fur- 
nishings which will be required, it will 
well go over that amount in my judg- 
ment. 

And the work that has been done 
would be available əs the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. RANDALL), has said, 
for any other purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(On request of Mr. RANDALL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HOLIFIELD was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
ask the gentleman in the well if he, or, 
for that matter, whether any of the 
other Members of this body have a 
chance to look over the plans? 

Usually and ordinarily when we are 
considering such buildings, we have a 
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model of the proposed building in the 
well of the House to consider. I looked 
at the plans this morning, and with all 
due praise, and without criticism but 
compliment to the Architect, I would, 
however, suggest that probably some of 
the plans were drawn long before he got 
here, but as I look at those plans, there 
is not a window in the whole place, there 
is a monumental bunch of columns ex- 
tending all around it and not a window 
in the place. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am not an archi- 
tect myself, but I agree with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL). 
that the Rayburn Building—and I have 
had offices in all these three buildings 
since I have been here—that the Ray- 
burn Building is the first building where 
we have had a decent office and where 
the Member did not have to walk 
through the office where his clerks were 
to get to the door. This is the first place 
where he has had an office by himself, 
had an office for his administrative as- 
sistant and also a receptionist room, and 
other things that are necessary. 

As far as the two older buildings are 
concerned, we have opened up a lot of 
the offices, we have used three rooms in 
place of two rooms. I remember when I 
first came here, I had two very small 
rooms, and I was in the basement, or 
practically in the basement when I 
started. Then I moved from one office to 
another to where I am now in the Ray- 
burn Building. I am very pleased with it. 
It is the first time that I have had an 
office that I thought was a workable of- 
fice and a practical office. 

But, in addition to that, I know that 
there have been all kinds of calls for 
additional committee rooms— 

Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would rather not, I 
just want to finish my statement, and I 
will do so by saying this, that I think we 
might well end up with further expend- 
itures on top of those that we have al- 
ready spent. With all due respect to the 
work of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I would also 
State this would not be the first time that 
an appropriation bill had been changed 
or a legislative bill had been changed by 
the will of the Members of this House. 

I think that this could be a good time 
to hold our options open, let this new 
Architect, who is a professional archi- 
tect, come before us with the kind of 
plans that we can look at. Let us take a 
little more time. There is no real rush on 
this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to address my- 
self to the question of the Architect of 
the Capitol and his qualifications. Having 
known the Architect for some 20 years, I 
am somewhat familiar with his expe- 
rience and ability. His father before him 
was an architect. He now holds a master’s 
degree in management, and a master’s 
degree in planning. He supervised a cor- 
poration of 2,000 employees. His quali- 
fications for the post he holds are ex- 
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traordinary, for the job of the Architect 
of the Capitol is a unique one, requiring 
skills in management, in planning, and 
in architecture. 

Therefore, I recommend that the lead- 
ership of this House and the Members 
of this body follow the advice of a man 
who is skilled and talented in the plan- 
ning of a program for the future needs 
of our Capitol. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder if we can agree on a 
limitation of time within which to discuss 
this amendment? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that all debate on this amendment 
close in 20 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

The . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
CEDERBERG). 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, we have had 
a lot of discussion on this amendment, 
and it seems to be revolving around the 
qualifications of the new architect of the 
Capitol. But I say to you that the qual- 
ifications of the architect have nothing 
to do with this vote. You are either voting 
for a new House Office Building or a new 
Library. It is just that simple. Contracts 
for the library have been let. The pile- 
drivers are working over there. 

Now, we can have a two and a half 
million dollar expenditure to close out 
those contracts, which does not make any 
sense to me at all. The gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. RANDALL) says that we can 
let that contract go, and then we will 
have a beautiful understructure and we 
can decide what we want to put on it 
later. 

If we do that, all we are going to be 
doing is increasing the cost of whatever 
goes over there. 

We have plenty of room if we need a 
new House office building. There is room 
over the garages and over the space 
where the Congressional Hotel is. As a 
matter of fact, one of the things to con- 
sider is that if we do not build a new 
House office building, we might not 
create so many new commissions, and all 
those kinds of things around here that 
require so many new employees, and we 
might be able to get by with a little less 
space. 

One of the reasons we need a new 
library over here is because the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act, itself, sets up a 
Congressional Research Service. 

It is for the Congressional Research 
Service and the Committee on Rules it- 
self said that it will go to 1,100 employees 
from the present 363. You are going to 
have space for these people and space 
where the public can use it sensibly. I 
think one of the most serious mistakes 
that could be made is to vote for this 
amendment. Let the library go where it 
should go. It is right off there—I do not 
see anything wrong with that. What is 
the difference whether we go east or 
south? There is plenty of space to the 
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south if we need more House office space. 
The worst mistake we can make now is 
to decide that we are going to have an 
office building instead of a library. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Chairman I have 
very little, as a new Member, to offer in 
addition to the remarks we have just 
heard except to say that I do intend to 
support this amendment. 

I came to the Congress just this year 
and I have not been privileged to take 
part in the previous deliberations which 
have occurred in this body on whether 
or not the Library annex should take the 
place of a fourth House office building. 

I would like first, however, to extend 
my appreciation to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations who, in his 
brief remarks a moment ago, gave some 
of the background on this matter which 
certainly helped me in making my mind 
up today. 

I would also like to point out to the 
assembled committee that recently we 
were told to support the SST, because 
termination costs were too high relative 
to the costs to continue production. To- 
day, we are asked to halt the Library 
construction regardless of the termina- 
tion costs involved. 

I would like to say, as a new Mem- 
ber of the Congress, that Iam right now 
struggling to set up an office in the Long- 
worth Building where we have two very 
small offices and where people are stand- 
ing one on top of another, A dis- 
connected storage room and a dis- 
connected annex just add tremendously 
to the difficulty of doing the work of the 
Congress and the legislative work of our 
districts. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say at 
this point that I have no reluctance 
whatsoever in indicating to this assem- 
bled committee that we do need a fourth 
House office building and, in fact, if the 
appropriations were to come along for 
a fourth House office building, I would 
vote for that appropriation. 

When you look at the space limitations 
of Capitol Hill, there is no question but 
that the library annex site in the prime 
location for the proposed fourth House 
office building. So I think we ought not 
to be obfuscating the obvious issue and 
beclouding these deliberations with ora- 
tory and beautiful words. 

The simple truth is: We all realize 
we need a fourth House office building 
dramatically. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would con- 
clude by saying one thing and that is— 
I would hope that if the fourth House 
office building is erected on the site, now 
reserved for the library, that the com- 
mittee system be looked at very carefully 
so that this very prime space and very 
needed office space will not be grabbed 
and gobbled up by the great number of 
select committees and other committees 
that we have on Capitol Hill. The needs 
of the Members must get first considera- 
tion. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAZZOLI. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. RHODES. Is the gentleman agree- 
ing with the statement that has been 
made that a vote for this amendment is 
a vote for a fourth House Office Building? 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Personally, and I can 
only speak for myself—you have de- 
scribed my vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Gray). 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, what we 
find here today is a paradox. We find 
that all of the speakers, both for and 
against this amendment are correct. I 
handled the legislation which author- 
ized this building back in 1965. I brought 
forth for your consideration last year an 
amendment increasing the authorization 
by an additional $15 million, making the 
total authorization $90 million. By 1980, 
we expect to have 300 million people and 
there will be more than 435 Members of 
this House. The Speaker is eminently 
correct—we will need more office space. 
He should be commended, not criticized 
for calling this to our attention. But it is 
a question of priorities. When we au- 
thorized this project in the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works in 1965, we had 
just finished the Rayburn Building. The 
Architect of the Capitol, the Speaker of 
the House then, the House Office Build- 
ing Commission, all said there was an 
urgent need to build the Library annex. 
We still need a Library of Congress an- 
nex. We use this not only for the Mem- 
bers of Congress, but for all Americans. 
Libraries all over this Nation, elemen- 
tary and secondary level schools, junior 
colleges, and universities use this great 
facility. 

So I say to you my friends, while we 
have been planning—and I use that word 
“planning” advisedly—a Library of Con- 
gress annex the costs have catapulted 
from $75 million already to $90 million. 

I would say to my friend from Mis- 
souri, it has already cost the taxpayers 
$15 million additional while we have 
been working on design. The rent he 
talks about is merely a pittance com- 
pared to what we are spending here wait- 
ing, because inflation is adding an extra 
$7 million a year to the cost of this 
building. 

If the architect is as good as he has 
been pointed out to be here—and I as- 
sume he is—there is no reason why, at 
this juncture, after this appropriation 
is approved here today, this building can- 
not be designed both for Library and 
House office building use. Let us give 
it to the Library of Congress for their 
most pressing needs and if our needs 
become so great, with 450 or 500 Mem- 
bers of the House, we could then phase 
into this building some 50 or 100 suites 
for Members of Congress. 

This is the way to save money. This 
is the way we could intelligently appro- 
priate funds. Let us go ahead and build 
it now, when it can be built for $90 mil- 
lion, and design it for multipurpose use. 
Our committee certainly will encourage 
the architect to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, it has al- 
ready been testified to here today by the 
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chairman of the subcommittee that this 
Library of Congress annex is going to 
cost more than $90 million. It will not 
be built for $90 million. It will probably 
come nearer, based on other construc- 
tion costs, including the Rayburn Build- 
ing, based on cost overruns and all the 
rest, $120 million. 

Be that as it may, it is not a $90 million 
structure. 

I support the amendment. I am op- 
posed to the building now of this Li- 
brary annex or a House office building 
for the reason that every cockeyed dol- 
lar for either purpose will have to be 
borrowed, and thus put another mort- 
gage around the necks of the youngsters 
of this country. This is not the time to 
add another mortgage plaster, with a 
$21.6 billion deficit for the first 10 months 
of this fiscal year in Federal expendi- 
tures. 

I am not very much worried about the 
building of a House office building on this 
site, because my good and able friend 
from Alabama, Mr. ANDREWS, assured me 
3 or 4 years ago, when I opposed this Li- 
brary annex as well as construction of a 
fourth House office building, that there 
would be no House office building con- 
structed on this site. Members will find 
the colloquy in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I renew 
my pledge to the gentleman, as much as 
I can. That is the reason why he ought 
to vote for the Library, to keep from 
having an office building put there. 

Mr. GROSS. We can delay the con- 
struction of this building, which I under- 
stand is going to be replete with dining 
rooms, private and public, all kinds of 
them. This is not a Library annex in the 
true sense of the word. 

I do not know whether there is going 
to be a swimming pool in it. I hope, if 
one is constructed in this proposed build- 
ing, that it will be constructed low 
enough so that a diving board can be 
installed and a swimmer would not bash 
his brains out on the ceiling, as would 
be the case in the Rayburn Building. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to make the 
record crystal clear. Last year when we 
asked the House to vote for an addition- 
al $15 million we stated, and I now re- 
peat, that the Legislative Committee will 
not increase the cost of this building. If 
they cannot build it for $90 million they 
will have to draw an additional design 
and go back out for bids. So long as I 
serve as the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, that will be the situation. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois has been around here for a number 
of years, and I am sure he is not that 
naive. If $90 million is plastered into 
this building everyone can be sure that 
if it costs $120 million to finish it will be 
finished. All anyone has to do is drive a 
bulldozer over a block of ground and he 
has got himself another building around 
here financed with Federal funds. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
ANDREWS). 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I will not impose on the pa- 
tience of the Members any longer. I do 
not know whether I am right, but my 
opinion is that it is either this library 
building or another House office build- 
ing. The issue is clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. RANDALL). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ANDREWS of 
Alabama) there were—ayes 48, noes 69. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses to carry out the 
provisions of section 203 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended by 
section 321 of the Reorganization Act of 
1970, (2 U.S.C. 166), $6,600,000: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation may be 
used to pay any salary or expense in con- 
nection with any publication, or preparation 
of material therefor (except the Digest of 
Public General Bills), to be issued by the 
Library of Congress unless such publication 
has obtained prior approval of either the 
Committee on House Administration or the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SISK 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sisk: On page 
20, line 11, strike “$6,600,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof $6,800,000". 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment, as is obvious to all the Members, 
has been substantially compromised over 
what I proposed to offer when I origi- 
nally came to the floor. As indicated in 
my earlier remarks today, under the di- 
rection of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of last year, in which it directly au- 
thorizes the director of the new Con- 
gressional Research Service to propose 
his budget and that it be so submitted 
and be considered as a separate budget, 
because we have brought about an au- 
tonomous situation in connection with 
the Congressional Research Service, that 
budget asks for an increase of $4 million 
for the service to begin to bring in the 
expertise and kind of people necessary 
to meet the requirements of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act. The commit- 
tee saw fit, of course, not to allow any 
funds for the actual Congressional Re- 
search Service, according to our inter- 
pretation. They actually did permit an 
increase of 37 people, which was, ac- 
cording to the testimony in the Library 
of Congress, the increased workload of 
the old Legislative Reference Service. 
After having discussed to some consid- 
erable extent this matter with other in- 
terested members of the Committee on 
Rules and other Members interested in 
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it, we agreed to ask for $1.5 million, 
which would only be half of the addi- 
tional amount sought by the Congres- 
sional Research Service. Again after con- 
siderable discussion which occurred here 
this morning, in consultation with the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Mamon) the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. ANDREWS) and the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Bow) we have modified 
our request so as simply to ask for an 
increase of $200,000 to begin to man, to 
begin to develop the personnel, the man- 
power, and the ability to meet the re- 
quirements that this Congress voted for 
overwhelmingly last September. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we are all interested in a proper Con- 
gressional Research Service. 

And, I listened with interest to the 
statement of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. It seems to me that the amend- 
ment which has been offered to provide 
the $200,000 rather than the $1.5 mil- 
lion to initiate and build up this staff is 
a step in the right direction and a rea- 
sonably appropriate compromise. 

As chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I wish to state that I am in 
support of the amendment. Of course, I 
cannot commit the entire committee but 
I believe that this is a good resolution 
of the problem now pending before us. 
I trust that the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman from 
Texas very much for that statement. 

I would like, briefly, in a colloquy here 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama to establish a little legislative 
history, because it would be my under- 
standing that what we are doing here is 
recognizing the act which the Congress 
passed last year establishing the Con- 
gressional Research Service and are 
permitting a very, very small number of 
people to be brought aboard. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Alabama if he would comment as to the 
possibility of future consideration of this 
matter, subject to the Library and the 
Congressional Research Service justify- 
ing research personnel at a time that a 
supplemental might be considered later 
in the year? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
we always give consideration to requests 
made to our committee, always. I am 
not going to promise the gentleman that 
we will give him whatever money he asks 
for, but we shall consider it. 

Mr. SISK. In other words, the gentle- 
man is saying, is he—and I do not wish 
to put any words in the gentleman’s 
mouth—it is his intent to recognize on 
behalf of this Congress and this Appro- 
priations Committee, and this action we 
are taking today, the act passed by Con- 
gress establishing the Congressional Re- 
search Service, and this is the first step 
in the process to meet our obligation? 
Does the gentleman agree with me on 
that? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Sisk was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I really do 
not know what the gentleman is asking 
me to say. 

Mr. SISK. Does the gentleman agree 
with my statement or not? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. That we 
had a reorganization plan? 

Mr. SISK. Yes; and that this repre- 
sents the first step in creating the man- 
power to build the Congressional Re- 
search Service. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I agree 
with that. 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman agrees with 
that? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. That is a 
part or the first step toward implement- 
ing the Reorganization Act. Insofar as 
the old Legislative Reference Service is 
concerned——— 

Mr. SISK. Of course, we are dealing 
with the Congressional Research Service. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I will tell 
the gentleman that what we deal with is 
positions. 

Mr. SISK. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I may say 
to the gentleman that the Legislative Re- 
ference Service has grown like Topsy 
since 1962. We had 208 employees. In 
1970, they had 363; and they asked for an 
additional 209 this year. We gave them 
37 new positions. 

What I would like to see, to be frank 
with the gentleman, is perhaps better use 
made of these 400 employees which they 
now have. 

Mr, SISK. If I can comment on that 
point—and I think the gentleman from 
Alabama is pretty clear on it in his own 
mind—exactly what I propose is that in 
the past history of the Legislative Re- 
ference Service it was designed to meet 
the needs of the Congress and in my 
opinion it has done a good job, but that 
has no relevancy to the matter pending 
before us today where we are attempting 
to start the development of the Congres- 
sional Research Service to meet a spe- 
cific purpose establishing a number of ad- 
ditional duties outlined in two full pages 
of the law. 

What I am saying is that I appreciate 
the fact that the gentleman’s commit- 
tee is now willing to go along, even 
though in a very modest amount which 
we reluctantly agreed to, and would take 
into consideration in a supplemental ad- 
ditional funds for this service and cer- 
tainly permit testimony before his com- 
mittee by the Members, along with rep- 
resentatives of the Congressional Re- 
search Service, in trying to justify the 
request, and subject to justification that 
additional personnel is needed, his com- 
mittee would give it consideration? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment although I do so with reluc- 
tance. My support is reluctant because 
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I think this step is a very modest one, al- 
though it is in the right direction. 

I am disappointed that the proponents 
of an expanded Congressional Research 
Service, as provided by the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970, have con- 
sented to such a modest increase in the 
sum appropriated. This body may well 
have reason to be grateful for the heroic 
efforts of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Sisk) to establish a legislative in- 
tent that we will proceed with implemen- 
tation of that Reorganization Act even 
though the first step be a small one. 

The Reorganization Act of 1970 has not 
had an easy time in implementation. 
First the majority party saw fit the open- 
ing day of this Congress to reverse the 
decision of the 91st Congress to provide 
to the minority one-third of the investi- 
gative staff funds for the standing com- 
mittees of the Congress, Next the Speak- 
er, in his wisdom, has not seen fit to im- 
plement the provisions of that Reorga- 
nization Act which were designed to 
shorten the length of time consumed by 
this body in quorum calls. We hope this 
provision still will be implemented, but 
as yet needless time is being wasted in 
the sterile act of establishing the pres- 
ence of more congressmen than consti- 
tute a quorum. 

Now we find great reluctance on the 
part of the Appropriations Committee 
to carry out the clear intent of the Re- 
organization Act that our Legislative 
Reference Service be expanded into a 
Congressional Research Service of some 
magnitude. 

Mr. Chairman, the development and 
expansion of the Congressional Research 
Service is not so much an act of reform 
as one of legislative survival. Congress 
is frequently criticized for acquiescing 
in a junior partnership role in relation 
to the executive branch. It is frequently 
pointed out, not just in this Chamber 
but in the universities and newspapers 
of this country, that Congress has little 
opportunity to match the expertise hired 
by the departments and bureaus of the 
executive branch. There are two ways 
we can go to try to rectify this im- 
balance: First, we can expand our per- 
sonal staffs; second, we can develop and 
sustain a pool of skilled manpower avail- 
able to the Members of Congress on call. 
I very much favor the second course. 
Placing as we do the highest priority on 
the service of our constituents, it is al- 
most inevitable that expanding our per- 
sonal staffs will be dedicated by the 
individual Congressman not to increas- 
ing legislative skill but to the service 
of his constituents. There is a kind of 
Parkinson’s law which causes us to 
create new expectancies and to provide 
new services as representatives rather 
than as legislators if we have the person- 
nel to take on new responsibilities of 
office. It is doubtful that the individual 
Congressman could ever get a staff large 
enough to permit him to hire a large 
number of specialists considering the 
tremendous scope of Government in 
these times. In addition, space problems 
and the constantly increasing pressure 
on our legislative fiscal resources make 
it inevitable that expanding our personal 
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staffs would be the more expensive solu- 
tion. 

A Congressional Research Service of 
expanded scope would relate almost en- 
tirely to our legislative function, and that 
is the function which must be brought 
into balance with the executive branch. 
We need a large pool of highly skilled 
people, subject to our control and avail- 
able to us on short notice for special 
assignments. The Reorganization Act of 
1970 sets out with some care the manner 
in which the scope of the Legislative 
Reference Service can be revised and ex- 
tended in order to make expertise avail- 
able to us when we need it. Nothing is 
more important to the quality of our 
work as legislators. To settle for a $200,- 
000 increase in the appropriation pro- 
vided by this bill is extremely unfortu- 
nate unless it is understood that we are 
prepared with all due dispatch to move 
ahead with the design so carefully 
sketched in the Reorganization Act of 
1970. Supplemental appropriations can 
be added later, once it is understood that 
this amendment is a further token of our 
intention of proceeding with the plan. 

Before this matter comes up again I 
urge my colleagues to familiarize them- 
selves with the work of the Congressional 
Research Service, to satisfy themselves 
as to the types of assistance available 
there and to confirm, each for himself, 
that in this direction lies the improve- 
ment of our function as skilled legisla- 
tors in a complex government. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to continue to 
work for implementation of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1970. The need for re- 
form continues, just as the resistance to 
reform is pervasive. I hope we can con- 
tinue to maintain our momentum in the 
type of institutional renewal that is nec- 
essary to the vitality of any govern- 
ment, even one that embodies such a 
liberal concept as our own democratic 
Government. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not use all of my 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from California. I want 
to make allusion to the views of theorists 
in government about the relationship be- 
tween the Congress and the President. 

Mr. Chairman, a great many people 
today feel that Congress has lost ground 
in its relationship with the President. 
One reason certainly is the fact that the 
President has immense resources and 
manpower at his command which the 
Congress does not have. The President 
has thousands of professional people at 
his command to look up statistics and to 
write bills. 

A great many of the bills that come 
before this House are from the executive 
branch, if you please. They come up here 
on a silver platter to be dealt with by 
the Legislative simply because the Ex- 
ecutive has the legislative resources with 
which to do this job. 

The executive has 4 or 5 thousand 
computers across the board to handle the 
statistical needs of the executive, where- 
as the Congress has only about one com- 
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puter, as far as I know, which is used 
for payroll purposes, if you please. 

This is one of the reasons why the 
Congress is in a secondary position with 
relation to the executive. 

I think the matter should be consid- 
ered in its broadest light. It seems to 
me that the Congres has a very wisened 
perspective about its responsibilities for 
services, legislative reference, computers, 
statistics and all the other back-up 
things that are needed to carry this 
Congress forward in its responsibilities to 
the Nation. Part of this is the manpower 
that is required over there in the re- 
search service of Congress. 

I would certainly say that the gentle- 
man’s amendment is very little—and I 
wish it was much greater—because we 
do have to broaden our perspective about 
this. We have to open the range on 
where we are going and how our work 
is to be carried on, if we are going to 
keep the Congress up as a coordinate 
branch of the Government in its rela- 
tionship with the President. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment that is 
presently before the body is perhaps one 
of the most worthwhile, if modest, 
amendments that has come before this 
body in some while. 

My colleague, the gentleman from New 
York, has indicated that the Congress 
has had a difficult time in maintaining 
its position of due importance in deci- 
sionmaking policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps its greatest failure has been 
its inability to properly evaluate and 
properly generate the kind of under- 
standing among the Members that is 
necessary for wise action. 

This Congress has many complex and 
difficult questions before it. During the 
past session of the Congress, we were 
faced with the problem of determining 
whether or not we would for example, 
spend $1 billion of the taxpayers’ money 
to guarantee the Penn Central’s ob- 
ligations. This was presented to us with a 
solid phalanx of administrative support 
without any least bit of staff preparation 
by the Congress. We were told it was 
either we do this or we would cause a 
de~ression in a railroad industry which 
would ultimately jeopardize the entire 
economy. 

You know, the Committee on Rules, in 
its 1970 reorganization proposal, recog- 
nized a hard fact, they recognized that 
the research staff of the Congress was 
totally inadequate to its needs. They rec- 
ognized the need for a centralized re- 
search and study function inside the 
Congress. They wanted to give us a tool 
by which the committees, both of the 
House and of the Senate, would be able 
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to do things in a commensurate and 
common frame of reference. To accom- 
plish this end, they set up a Congres- 
sional Research Service. This, I think, 
was, perhaps, one of the very important 
actions of the last Congress. And failure, 
I think, to properly implement it now 
would be one of the most pennywise and 
pound-foolish actions that the Congress 
could take. 

The Committee on Rules in its report 
stated that the Congress requires a sup- 
plementary staff to provide legislative aid 
in policymaking decisions and for this 
purpose they propose that the Congress 
expand its functions and facilities of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, and the effect of that 
according to their report was to be as 
follows: 

To supply committees with experts capa- 
ble of preparing, or assisting in preparing, 
objective, nonpartisan, in-depth analyses and 
appraisals of any subject matter. These 
analyses and appraisals will be directed to- 
ward assisting committees in determining the 
advisability of enacting legislative proposals, 
of estimating the probable results of such 
proposals, and alternatives thereto, and of 
evaluating alternative methods for accom- 
plishing the results sought. 


Certainly if the Congress is to main- 
tain its position of responsibility in this 
country, this is one of the essential tools 
which we must have. 

As an individual Member, I think I 
have observed for a very long time some 
of the results of serving in the Congress 
where I am faced with the enormous 
efficiency in terms of research capability 
and presentation on major issues by the 
Executive and by the lobbies that appear 
before me. And to assist us in carrying 
out our proper functions, the act would 
require that the Congressional Reference 
Service provide Members with a concise 
memorandum on any legislative meas- 
ures scheduled for a hearing. The memo- 
randum is to include a discussion of the 
purpose and effect of the measure, its 
legislative history, and whether any like 
measures were previously introduced in 
Congress, and, if so, their legislative his- 
tory. 

It also requires the service to employ or 
contract with such outside experts, con- 
sultants, or research organizations on 
a temporary basis as may be needed from 
time to time to serve the research needs 
of the Congress. 

As a subcommittee chairman, I have 
found that I have a very limited staff to 
properly approach and decide questions 
involving policy, legislative history, and 
the happy experience I have had has 
been to be able to turn to the Congres- 
sional Reference Service for assistance 
in preparing legislation, in looking up the 
legislative history, in evaluating the leg- 
islation and in arriving at an intelligent 
understanding of the impact of the leg- 
islation before us. 

I have also received invaluable assist- 
ance from them in carrying on the legis- 
lative oversight function in that com- 
mittee, in that they report on changes 
that have occurred with respect to what 
Congress has enacted, and this has been 
of significant value insofar as our con- 
gressional responsibilities are concerned. 
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So I support the amendment. I com- 
mend the gentleman from California and 
the members of the committee and the 
other Members who have joined in co- 
sponsoring this amendment and hope 
that it will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. SISK). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to line 10, page 20, for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment to cor- 
rect a technical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, do I understand that 
the gentleman is requesting to return to 
page 20, line 10, and that this is simply 
a conforming amendment? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. That is 
on page 20, line 10, to correct a techni- 
cal error or a typographical error. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDREWS OF 

ALABAMA 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDREWS of 
Alabama: On page 20, in line 10, strike the 
word “Reorganization” and insert in leu 


thereof the words “Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of the bill be considered 
as read and be open to amendment at 
any point and be subject to points of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
without doubt there is another typo- 
graphical error in this bill—I cannot 
find it at the moment but I assume the 
gentleman would like to correct that. I 
cannot put my finger on it at this mo- 
ment. 

Mr. HALL. May I suggest to the gentle- 
man that permission may be obtained by 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be 
authorized to correct such typographical 
error. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk or 
whoever is responsible be authorized to 
correct any typographical errors in the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must in- 
form the gentleman that that request 
must be made in the House. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I will say 
to the gentleman that we will make such 
a request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr, AnpREws) that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and be 
open for amendment at any point and 
subject to points of order. 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Are there any points 
of order? 

Are there any further amendments to 
the bill? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Murpuy of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 8825) making appro- 
priations for the Legislative Branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendents thereto to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 259, nays 26, answered ‘“‘pres- 
ent” 3, not voting 145, as follows: 

[Roll No. 119] 


Abbitt 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, N. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Cederberg 


Daniel, Va. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dickinson 


Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blackburn 


Boggs 
Boland Casey, Tex. 
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Reid, Il. 
Koch Rhodes 
Kuykendall Riegle 

Dow K. Roberts 
Dowdy Robinson, Va. 
Downing Robison, N.Y. 
Duncan 

du Pont 

Edwards, Ala. 

Edwards, Calif. 


Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 


King 


Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 


Smith, Calif 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 


Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollchan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Hicks, Wash, 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Hosmer 

Hull 

Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 


NAYS—26 


Hutchinson 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
McCollister 
Miller, Ohio 
O'Konski 
Poage 
Randall 
Rarick 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"’—3 
Jacobs Rousselot 
NOT VOTING—145 


Carey, N.Y. Eckhardt 
Carney 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Co 


Archer 
Bennett 
Collins, Tex. 
Crane 
Eshleman 
Gaydos 
Gross 
Gubser 


Young, Fla. 
Hall 


Haley 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Belcher 
Bell 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bray 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. Drinan 
Brown, Ohio Dulski 
Burleson, Tex. Dwyer 


Frelinghuysen 
Fulton, Tenn. 


Daniels, N.J. 
Denholm 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 

Dorn 


Hawkins 
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Michel Sikes 
Spence 
Stafford 


Staggers 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 

Price, Tex. 

Pryor, Ark, 

Pucinski 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Reid, N.Y. 


Rostenkowski 
Runnels 
Ruppe 

St Germain 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 


McMillan 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga Shipley 
Metcalfe Shoup 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr, Gude for, with Mr. Collier against. 

Mr. Hunt for, with Mr. Thone against. 

Mr. Horton for, with Mr. Kyl against. 


Until further notice: 


. Annunzio with Mr. Arends. 
. Hays with Mr. Devine. 
. Hébert with Mr. McDade. 
Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Widnall. 
Mr. Culver with Mr. Michel. 
Mr. Dent with Mr. Williams. 
Mr. Chappell with Mr, Erlenborn. 
Mr. Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Rails- 


. Stubblefield with Mr. Peyser. 
. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Goldwater. 
. Dulski with Mr. Ware. 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Bray. 
. Giaimo with Mr. Conte. 
Mr. Miller of California with Mr. 
Clawson. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. McCloskey. 
Mr. Clark with Mr. Ruppe. 
Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Broomfield. 
Mr. Burleson of Texas with Mr. Price of 
Texas. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Shipley with Mr. Whalley. 
Mr. Sikes with Mr. Hillis. 
Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Teague of 
California. 
Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Halpern. 
Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Harvey. 
Mr. Abourezk with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Mr. Howard with Mrs. Chisholm. 
Mr. Henderson with Mr, Belcher. 
Mr. Carey with Mr. Stafford. 
Mr. Staggers with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr. Podell with Mr. Kemp. 
Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Cleveland. 
Mr. St Germain with Mr. Nelsen. 
Mr. Rosenthal with Mr. Collins of Illinois. 
Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Mc- 
Kinney. 
. Gettys with Mr. Schwengel. 
. Edmondson with Mr. Shoup. 
. Bingham with Mr. Reid of New York. 
. Stuckey with Mr. McClory. 
. Metcalfe with Mr. Waldie. 
. Jarman with Mr. Wyatt. 
. Hawkins with Mr, Ashley. 
. Carney with Mr. Conyers. 
. Dorn with Mr. Quillen, 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Der- 
winski. 
Mr. Drinan with Mr. Rangel. 


Del 


Mr. Mathis of Georgia with Mr. Brown of 
Michigan. 
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Landrum with Mr. Harsha. 
Hanna with Mr. McDonald of Michi- 
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Steed with Mrs. Dwyer. 
Stokes with Mr. Symington. 
. Whitten with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
Matsunaga with Mr. Whalen. 
Runnels with Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin. 
Flowers with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 
Gallagher with Mr. Fish. 
Flynt with Mr, Whitehurst. 
. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Sebelius. 
Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts with Mr. 

Wiggins. 

. Abernethy with Mr. Ashbrook, 

. Blanton with Mr. Spence. 

. McMillan with Mr. Patman. 

. Pucinski with Mr, Badillo. 

. Denholm with Mr. Passman. 

. Pryor of Arkansas with Mrs. Mink. 

. Hungate with Mr. Ichord. 

. Alexander with Mr. Eckhardt. 


Mr. ROUSSELOT changed his vote 
from “yea” to “present.” 

Mr. MORSE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed, and to include extrane- 
ous matters. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO MAKE 
CERTAIN CORRECTIONS IN THE 
ENGROSSMENT OF H.R. 8825 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in the engrossment of the bill just passed, 
the Clerk be authorized to make appro- 
priate corrections in punctuations and 
spelling. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CLEAN ENERGY NEEDS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
92-118) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
For most of our history, a plentiful 
supply of energy is something the Ameri- 
can people have taken very much for 
granted. In the past twenty years alone, 
we have been able to double our con- 
sumption of energy without exhausting 
the supply. But the assumption that suf- 
ficient energy will always be readily 
available has been brought sharply into 
question within the last year. The brown- 
outs that have affected some areas of 
our country, the possible shortages of 
fuel that were threatened last fall, the 
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sharp increases in certain fuel prices 
and our growing awareness of the en- 
vironmental consequences of energy pro- 
duction have all demonstrated that we 
cannot take our energy supply for 
granted any longer. 

A sufficient supply of clean energy is 
essential if we are to sustain healthy eco- 
nomic growth and improve the quality 
of our national life. I am therefore an- 
nouncing today a broad range of actions 
to ensure an adequate supply of clean 
energy for the years ahead. Private in- 
dustry, of course, will still play the ma- 
jor role in providing our energy, but gov- 
ernment can do a great deal to help in 
meeting this challenge. 

My program includes the following 
elements: 

TO FACILITATE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
FOR CLEAN ENERGY 

—A commitment to complete the 
successful demonstration of the liq- 
uid metal fast breeder reactor by 
1980. 

—More than twice as much Federal 
support for sulfur oxide control 
demonstration projects in Fiscal 
Year 1972. 

—An expanded program to convert 
coal into a clean gaseous fuel. 

—Support for a variety of other en- 
ergy research projects in fields such 
as fusion power, magnetohydrody- 
namic power cycles, and under- 
ground electric transmission. 

TO MAKE AVAILABLE THE ENERGY RESOURCES ON 
FEDERAL LANDS 

—Acceleration of oil and gas lease sales 
on the Outer Continental Shelf, 
along with stringent controls to pro- 
tect the environment. 

—A leasing program to develop our 
vast oil shale resources, provided 
that environmental questions can be 
satisfactorily resolved. 

—Development of a geothermal leasing 
program beginning this fall. 

TO ASSURE A TIMELY SUPPLY OF NUCLEAR 

FUELS 

—Begin work to modernize and expand 

our uranium enrichment capacity. 
TO USE OUR ENERGY MORE WISELY 


—A New Federal Housing Administra- 
tion standard requiring additional 
insulation in new federally insured 
homes. 

—Development and publication of ad- 
ditional information on how con- 
sumers can use energy more effi- 
ciently. 

—Other efforts to encourage energy 
conservation. 

TO BALANCE ENVIRON MENTAL AND ENERGY NEEDS 


—A system of long-range open plan- 
ning of electric power plant sites and 
transmission line routes with ap- 
proval by a State or regional agency 
before construction. 

—An incentive charge to reduce sulfur 
oxide emissions and to support fur- 
ther research. 

TO ORGANIZE FEDERAL EFFORTS MORE 
EFFECTIVELY 

—A single structure within the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources uniting 
all important energy resource devel- 
opment programs, 
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THE NATURE OF THE CURRENT PROBLEM 


A major cause of our recent energy 
problems has been the sharp increase in 
demand that began about 1967. For dec- 
ades, energy consumption had generally 
grown at a slower rate than the national 
output of goods and services. But in the 
last four years it has been growing at a 
faster pace and forecasts of energy de- 
mand a decade from now have been un- 
dergoing significant upward revisions. 

This accelerated growth in demand 
results partly from the fact that energy 
has been relatively inexpensive in this 
country. During the last decade, the 
prices of oil, coal, natural gas and elec- 
tricity have increased at a much slower 
rate than consumer prices as a whole. 
Energy has been an attractive bargain 
in this country—and demand has 
responded accordingly. 

In the years ahead, the needs of a 
growing economy will further stimulate 
this demand. And the new emphasis on 
environmental protection means that 
the demand for cleaner fuels will be 
especially acute. The primary cause of 
air pollution, for example, is the burn- 
ing of fossil fuels in homes, in cars, in 
factories and in powerplants. If we are 
to meet our new national air quality 
standards, it will be essential for us to 
use stack gas cleaning systems in our 
large power and other industrial plants 
and to use cleaner fuels in virtually all 
of our new residential, commercial and 
industrial facilities, and in some of our 
older facilities as well. 

Together, these two factors—growing 
demand for energy and growing em- 
phasis on cleaner fuels—will create an 
extraordinary pressure on our fuel sup- 

lies. 

j The task of providing sufficient clean 
energy is made especially difficult by the 
long lead times required to increase 
energy supply. To move from geological 
exploration to oil and gas well production 
now takes from 3 to 7 years. New coal 
mines typically require 3 to 5 years to 
reach the production stage and it takes 
5 to 7 years to complete a large steam 
power piant. The development of the new 
technology required to minimize environ- 
mental damage can further delay the 
provision of additional energy. If we are 
to take full advantage of our enormous 
coal resources, for example, we will need 
mining systems that do not impair the 
health and safety of miners or degrade 
the landscape and combustion systems 
that do not emit harmful quantities of 
sulfur oxides, other noxious gases, and 
particulates into the atmosphere. But 
such systems may take several years to 
reach satisfactory performance. That is 
why our efforts to expand the supply of 
clean energy in America must im- 
mediately be stepped up. 

1. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT GOALS FOR 

CLEAN ENERGY 

Our past research in this critical field 
has produced many promising leads. Now 
we must move guickly to demonstrate 
the best of these new concepts on a com- 
mercial scale. Industry should play the 
major role in this area, but government 
can help by providing technical lead- 
ership and by sharing a portion of the 
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risk for costly demonstration plants. The 
time has now come for government and 
industry to commit themselves to a joint 
effort to achieve commercial scale dem- 
onstrations in the most crucial and most 
promising clean energy development 
areas—the fast breeder reactor, sulfur 
oxide control technology and coal gasi- 
fication. 
A. SULPHUR OXIDE CONTROL TECHNOLOGY 


A major bottleneck in our clean energy 
program is the fact that we cannot 
now burn coal or oil without discharging 
its sulfur content into the air. We need 
new technology which will make it pos- 
sible to remove the sulfur before it is 
emitted to the air. 

Working together, industry and gov- 
ernment have developed a variety of ap- 
proaches to this problem. However, the 
new air quality standards promulgated 
under the Clean Air Amendments of 
1970 require an even more rapid develop- 
ment of a suitable range of stack gas 
cleaning techniques for removing sulfur 
oxides. I have therefore requested funds 
in my 1972 budget to permit the Envir- 
onmental Protection Agency to devote 
an additional $15 million to this area, 
more than doubling the level of our pre- 
vious efforts. This expansion means that 
a total of six different techniques can 
be demonstrated in partnership with in- 
dustry during the next three or four 
years. 

B. NUCLEAR BREEDER REACTOR 


Our best hope today for meeting the 
Nation’s growing demand for economical 
clean energy lies with the fast breeder 
reactor. Because of its highly efficient 
use of nuclear fuel, the breeder reactor 
could extend the life of our natural 
uranium fuel supply from decades to 
centuries, with far less impact on the en- 
vironment than the power plants which 
are operating today. 

For several years, the Atomic Energy 
Commission has placed the highest 
priority on developing the liquid metal 
fast breeder. Now this project is ready 
to move out of the laboratory and into 
the demonstration phase with a com- 
mercial size plant. But there still are 
major technical and financial obstacles 
to the construction of a demonstration 
plant of some 300 to 500 megawatts. I 
am therefore requesting an additional 
$27 million in Fiscal Year 1972 for the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s liquid 
metal fast breeder reactor program— 
and for related technological and safety 
programs—so that the necessary engi- 
neering groundwork for demonstration 
plants c&n soon be laid. 

What about the environmental impact 
of such plants? It is reassuring to know 
that the releases of radioactivity from 
current nuclear reactors are well within 
the national safety standards. Neverthe- 
less, we will make every effort to see that 
these new breeder reactors emit even less 
radioactivity to the environment than 
the commercial light water reactors 
which are now in use. 

I am therefore directing the Atomic 
Energy Commission to ensure that the 
new breeder plants be designed in a way 


which inherently prevents discharge to 
the environment from the plant’s radio- 
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active effluent systems. The Atomic 
Energy Commission should also take ad- 
vantage of the increased efficiency of 
these breeder plants, designing them to 
minimize waste heat discharges. Ther- 
mal pollution from nuclear power plants 
can be materially reduced in the more 
efficient breeder reactors. 

We have very high hopes that the 
breeder reactor will soon become a key 
element in the national fight against air 
and water pollution. In order further to 
inform the interested agencies and the 
public about the opportunities in this 
area, I have requested the early prep- 
aration and review by all appropriate 
agencies of a draft environmental im- 
pact statement for the breeder demon- 
stration plant in accordance with Sec- 
tion 102 of the National Environmental 
Policy Act. This procedure will ensure 
compliance with all environmental 
quality standards before plant construc- 
tion begins. 

In a related area, it is also pertinent to 
observe that the safety record of ci- 
vilian power reactors in this country is 
extraordinary in the history of techno- 
logical advances. For more than a quar- 
ter century—since the first nuclear chain 
reaction took place—no member of the 
public has been injured by the failure of 
a reactor or by an accidental release of 
radioactivity. I am confident that this 
record can be maintained. The Atomic 
Energy Commission is giving top priority 
to safety considerations in the basic de- 
sign of the breeder reactor and this de- 
sign will also be subject to a thorough 
review by the independent Advisory 
Committee on Reactor Safeguards, 
which will publish the results of its in- 
vestigation. 

I believe it important to the Nation 
that the commercial demonstration of a 
breeder reactor be completed by 1980. To 
help achieve that goal, I am requesting 
an additional $50 million in Federal 
funds for the demonstration plant. We 
expect industry—the utilities and manu- 
facturers—to contribute the major share 
of the plant’s total cost, since they have 
a large and obvious stake in this new 
technology. But we also recognize that 
only if government and industry work 
closely together can we maximize our 
progress in this vital field and thus in- 
troduce a new era in the production of 
energy for the people of our land. 

C. COAL GASIFICATION 

As we carry on our search for cleaner 
fuels, we think immediately of the clean- 
est fossil fuel—natural gas. But our re- 
serves of natural gas are quite limited in 
comparison with our reserves of coal. 

Fortunately, however, it is technically 
feasible to convert coal into a clean gas 
which can be transported through pipe- 
lines. The Department of the Interior 
has been working with the natural gas 
and coal industries on research to ad- 
vance our coal gasification efforts and 
@ number of possible methods for ac- 
complishing this conversion are under 
development. A few, in fact, are now in 
the pilot plant stage. 

We are determined to bring greater 
focus and urgency to this effort. We 
have therefore initiated a cooperative 
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program with industry to expand the 
number of pilot plants, making it pos- 
sible to test new methods more expedi- 
tiously so that the appropriate technol- 
ogy can soon be selected for a large- 
scale demonstration plant. 

The Federal expenditure for this co- 
operative program will be expanded to 
$20 million a year. Industry has agreed 
to provide $10 million a year for this 
effort. In general, we expect that the 
Government will continue to finance the 
larger share of pilot plants and that in- 
dustry will finance the larger share of 
the demonstration plants. But again, the 
important point is that both the Gov- 
ernment and industry are now strong- 
ly committed to move ahead together as 
promptly as possible to make coal gasi- 
fication a commercial reality. 

D. OTHER RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

EFFORTS 

The fast breeder reactor, sulfur oxide 
controls and coal gasification represent 
our highest priority research and devel- 
opment projects in the clean energy 
field. But they are not our only efforts. 
Other ongoing projects include: 

—Coal Mine Health and Safety Re- 
search. In response to a growing 
concern for the health and safety 
of the men who mine the Nation’s 
coal and in accordance with the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safe- 
ty Act of 1969, the Bureau of Mines 
research effort has been increased 
from a level of $2 million in Fiscal 
Year 1969 to $30 million in Fiscal 
Year 1972. 

—Controlled Thermonuclear Fusion 
Research. For nearly two decades 
the Government has been funding a 
sizable research effort designed to 
harness the almost limitless energy 
of nuclear fusion for peaceful pur- 
poses. Recent progress suggests that 
the scientific feasibility of such proj- 
ects may be demonstrated in the 
1970s and we have therefore re- 
quested an additional $2 million to 
supplement the budget in this field 
for Fiscal Year 1972. We hope that 
work in this promising area will 
continue to be expanded as scien- 
tific progress justifies larger scale 
programs. 

—Coal Liquefaction. In addition to its 
coal gasification work, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has underway a 
major pilot plant program directed 
toward converting coal into cleaner 
liquid fuels. 

—Magnetohydrodynamic Power Cy- 
cles. MHD is a new and more effi- 
cient method of converting coal and 
other fossil fuels into electric energy 
by burning the fuel and passing the 
combustion products through a mag- 
netic field at very high temperatures. 
In partnership with the electric 
power industry, we have been work- 
ing to develop this new system of 
electric power generation. 
Underground Electric Transmission. 
Objections have been growing to the 
overhead placement of high voltage 
power lines, especially in areas of 
scenic beauty or near centers of 
population. Again in cooperation 


with industry, the Government is 
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funding a research program to de- 
velop new and less expensive tech- 
niques for burying high voltage elec- 
tric transmission lines. 

—Nuclear Reactor Safety and Sup- 
porting Technology. The general re- 
search and development work for to- 
day’s commercial nuclear reactors 
was completed several years ago, but 
we must continue to fund safety-re- 
lated efforts in order to ensure the 
continuance of the excellent safety 
record in this field. An additional $3 
million has recently been requested 
for this purpose to supplement the 
budget in Fiscal Year 1972. 

—Advanced Reactor Concepts. The 
liquid metal fast breeder is the pri- 
ority breeder reactor concept under 
development. but the Atomic Energy 
Commission is also supporting lim- 
ited alternate reactor programs in- 
volving gas cooled reactors, molten 
salt reactors and light water breed- 
ers. 

—Solar Energy. The sun offers an al- 
most unlimited supply of energy if 
we can learn to use it economically. 
The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and the National 
Science Foundation are currently re- 
examining their efforts in this area 
and we expect to give greater atten- 
tion to solar energy in the future. 

The key to meeting our twin goals of 
supplying adequate energy and protect- 
ing the environment in the decades 
ahead will be a balanced and imagina- 
tive research and development program. 
I have therefore asked my Science Ad- 
viser, with the cooperation of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality and the 
interested agencies, to make a detailed 
assessment of all of the technological 
opportunities in this area and to recom- 
mend additional projects which should 
receive priority attention. 

2. MAKING AVAILABLE THE ENERGY RESOURCES 
OF FEDERAL LANDS 

Over half of our Nation’s remaining 
oil and gas resources, about 40 percent of 
our coal and uranium, 80 percent of our 
oil shale, and some 60 percent of our 
geothermal energy sources are now 
located on Federal lands. Programs to 
make these resources available to meet 
the growing energy requirements of the 
Nation are therefore essential if short- 
ages are to be averted. Through appro- 
priate leasing programs, the Govern- 
ment should be able to recover the fair 
market value of these resources, while 
requiring developers to comply with re- 
quirements that will adequately protect 
the environment. 

To supplement the efforts already 
underway to develop the fuel resources 
of the lower 48 States and Alaska, I am 
announcing today the following new 
programs: 

A. LEASING ON THE OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF— 
AN ACCELERATED PROGRAM 

The Outer Continental Shelf has 
proved to be a prolific source of oil and 
gas, but it has also been the source of 
troublesome oil spills in recent years. 


Our ability to tap the great potential of 
offshore areas has been seriously ham- 
pered by these environmental problems. 


The Department of the Interior has 
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significantly strengthened the environ- 
mental protection requirements control- 
ling offshore drilling and we will continue 
to enforce these requirements very 
strictly. As a prerequisite to Federal lease 
sales, environmental assessments will be 
made in accordance with section 102 of 
the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969. 

Within these clear limits, we will ac- 
celerate our efforts to utilize this rich 
source of fuel. In order to expand pro- 
ductive possibilities as rapidly as possi- 
ble, the accelerated program should in- 
clude the sale of new leases not only in 
the highly productive Gulf of Mexico, 
but also some other promising areas. I 
am therefore directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to increase the offerings of oil 
and gas leases and to publish a schedule 
for lease offerings on the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf during the next five years, 
beginning with a general lease sale and a 
drainage sale this year. 

B. OIL SHALE—A PROGRAM FOR ORDERLY 

DEVELOPMENT 

At a time when we are facing possible 
energy shortages, it is reassuring to know 
that there exists in the United States an 
untapped shale oil resource containing 
some 600 billion barrels in high grade de- 
posits. At current consumption rates, this 
resource represents 150 years supply. 
About 80 billion barrels of this shale oil 
are particularly rich and well situated for 
early development. This huge resource 
of very low sulfur oil is located in the 
Rocky Mountain area, primarily on 
Federal land. 

At present there is no commercial pro- 
duction of shale oil. A mixture of prob- 
lems—environmental, technical and eco- 
nomic—have combined to thwart past 
efforts at development. 

I believe the time has come to begin 
the orderly formulation of a shale oil 
policy—not by any head-long rush to- 
ward development but rather by a well 
considered program in which both en- 
vironmental protection and the recovery 
of a fair return to the Government are 
cardinal principles under which any 
leasing takes place. I am therefore re- 
questing the Secretary of the Interior to 
expedite the development of an oil shale 
leasing program including the prepara- 
tion of an environmental impact state- 
ment. If after reviewing this statement 
and comments he finds that environ- 
mental concerns can be satisfied, he shall 
theu proceed with the detailed planning. 
This work would also involve the States 
of Wyoming, Colorado und Utah and the 
first test lease would be scheduled for 
next year. 

C. GEOTHERMAL ENERGY 


There is a vast quantity of heat stored 
in the earth itself. Where this energy 
source is close to the surface, as it is 
in the Western States, it can readily be 
tapped to generate electricity, to heat 
homes, and to meet other energy require- 
ments. Again, this resource is located 
primarily on Federal lands. 

Legislation enacted in recent months 
permits the Federal government, for the 
first time, to prepare for a leasing pro- 
gram in the field of geothermal energy. 
Classification of the lands involved is 
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already underway in the Department of 
the Interior. I am requesting the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to expedite a final 
decision on whether the first competitive 
lease sale should be scheduled for this 
fall—taking into account, of course, his 
evaluation of the environmental impact 
statement. 
3. NATURAL GAS SUPPLY 


For the past 25 years, natural gas has 
supplied much of the increase in the en- 
ergy supply of the United States. Now 
this relatively clean form of energy is 
in even greater demand to help satisfy air 
quality standards. Our present supply 
of natural gas is limited, however, and we 
are beginning to face shortages which 
could intensify as we move to implement 
the air quality standards. Additional 
supplies of gas will therefore be one of 
our most urgent energy needs in the next 
few years. 

Federal efforts to augment the avail- 
able supplies of natural gas include: 

—Accelerated leasing on Federal lands 
to speed discovery and development 
of new natural gas fields. 

—Moving ahead with a demonstration 
project to gasify coal. 

—Recent actions by the Federal Power 
Commission providing greater in- 
centives for industry to increase its 
search for new sources of natural 
gas and to commit its discoveries to 
the interstate market. 

—Facilitating imports of both natural 
and liquefied gas from Canada and 
from other nations. 

—Progress in nuclear stimulation ex- 
periments which seek to produce 
natural gas from tight geologic for- 
mations which cannot presently be 
utilized in ways which are economi- 
cally and environmentally accept- 
able. 

This administration is keenly aware of 
the need to take every reasonable action 
to enlarge the supply of clean gaseous 
fuels. We intend to take such action and 
we expect to get good results. 

á, IMPORTS FROM CANADA 


Over the years, the United States and 
Canada have steadily increased their 
trade in energy. The United States ex- 
ports some coal to Canada, but the major 
items of trade are oil and gas which are 
surplus to Canadian needs but which 
find a ready market in the United States. 

The time has come to develop further 
this mutually advantageous trading re- 
lationship. The United States is there- 
fore prepared to move promptly to per- 
mit Canadian crude oil to enter this 
country, free of any quantitative re- 
straints, upon agreement as to measures 
needed to prevent citizens of both our 
countries from being subjected to oil 
shortages, or threats of shortages. We 
are ready to proceed with negotiations 
and we look to an early conclusion. 

5. TIMELY SUPPLIES OF NUCLEAR FUELS 

The Nation’s nuclear fuel supply is in 
a state of transition. Military needs are 
now relatively small but civilian needs 
are growing rapidly and will be our 
dominant need for nuclear fuel in the 
future. With the exception of uranium 
enrichment, the nuclear energy industry 
is now in private hands. 
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I expect that private enterprise will 
eventually assume the responsibility for 
uranium enrichment as well, but in the 
meantime the Government must carry 
out its responsibility to ensure that our 
enrichment capacity expands at a rate 
consistent with expected demands. 

There is currently no shortage of 
enriched uranium or enriching capac- 
ity. In fact, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has substantial stocks of enriched 
uranium which have already been pro- 
duced for later use. However, plant ex- 
Pansions are required so that we can 
meet the growing demands for nuclear 
fuel in the late 1970s—both in the United 
States and in other nations for which 
this country is now the principal sup- 
plier. 

The most economical means presently 
available for expanding our capacity in 
this field appears to be the moderniza- 
tion of existing gaseous diffusion plants 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee; Portsmouth, 
Ohio; and Paducah, Kentucky—through 
a Cascade Improvement Program. This 
program will take a number of years to 
complete and we therefore believe that 
it is prudent to initiate the program at 
this time rather than run the risk of 
shortages at a later date. I am therefore 
releasing $16 million to start the Cas- 
cade Improvement Program in Fiscal 
Year 1972. The pace of the improvement 
program. will be tailored to fit the de- 
mands for enriched uranium in the 
United States and in other countries. 

6. USING ENERGY MORE WISELY 


We need new sources of energy in this 
country, but we also need to use exist- 
ing energy as efficiently as possible. I 
believe we can achieve the ends we de- 
sire—homes warm in winter and cool 
in summer, rapid transportation, plenti- 
ful energy for industrial production and 
home appliances—and still place less of 
a strain on our overtaxed resources. 

Historically, we have converted fuels 
into electricity and have used other 
sources of energy with ever increasing 
efficiency. Recent data suggest, however, 
that this trend may be reversing—thus 
adding to the drain on available re- 
sources. We must get back on the road 
of increasing efficiency—both at the 
point of production and at the point of 
consumption, where the consumer him- 
self can do a great deal to achieve con- 
siderable savings in his energy bills. 

We believe that part of the answer lies 
in pricing energy on the basis of its full 
costs to society. One reason we use en- 
ergy so lavishly today is that the price 
of energy does not include all of the social 
costs of producing it. The costs incurred 
in protecting the environment and the 
health and safety of workers, for exam- 
ple, are part of the real cost of produc- 
ing energy—but they are not now all in- 
cluded in the price of the product. If they 
were added to that price, we could expect 
that some of the waste in the use of en- 
ergy would be eliminated. At the same 
time, by expanding clean fuel supplies, 
we will be working to keep the overall 
cost of energy as low as possible. 

It is also important that the individual 
consumer be fully aware of what his 
energy will cost if he buys a particular 
home or appliance. The efficiency of 
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home heating or cooling systems and of 
other energy intensive equipment are de- 
termined by builders and manufacturers 
who may be concerned more with the 
initial cost of the equipment than with 
the operating costs which will come af- 
terward. For example, better thermal 
insulation in a home or office building 
may save the consumer large sums in 
the long run—and conserve energy as 
well—but for the builder it merely rep- 
resents an added expense. 

To help meet one manifestation of this 
problem, I am directing the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to is- 
sue revised standards for insulation ap- 
plied in new federally insured homes. 
The new Federal Housing Administra- 
tion standards will require sufficient in- 
sulation to reduce the maximum per- 
missible heat loss by about one-third for 
a typical 1200 square foot home—and by 
even more for larger homes. It is esti- 
mated that the fuel savings which will 
result each year from the application of 
these new standards will, in an average 
climate, equal the cost of the additional 
insulation required. 

While the Federal Government can 
take some actions to conserve energy 
through such regulations, the consumer 
who seeks the most for his energy dollar 
in the marketplace is the one who can 
have the most profound influence. I am 
therefore asking my Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs—in cooperation with 
industry appropriate Government 
agencies—to gather and publish addi- 
tional information in this field to help 
consumers focus on the operating costs 
as well as the initial cost of energy in- 
tensive equipment. 

In addition, I would note that the 
Joint Board on Fuel Supply and Fuel 
Transport chaired by the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness is de- 
veloping energy conservation measures 
for industry, government, and the gen- 
eral public to help reduce energy use in 
times of particular shortage and during 
pollution crises. 

7. POWER PLANT SITING 


If we are to meet growing demands 
for electricity in the years ahead, we 
cannot ignore the need for many new 
power plants. These plants and their as- 
sociated transmission lines must be lo- 
cated and built so as to avoid major 
damage to the environment, but they 
must also be completed on time so as to 
avoid power shortages. These demands 
are difficult to reconcile—and often they 
are not reconciled well. In my judgment 
the lesson of the recent power shortages 
and of the continuing disputes over 
power plant siting and transmission line 
routes is that the existing institutions 
for making decisions in this area are not 
adequate for the job. In my Special Mes- 
sage to the Congress on the Environment 
last February, I proposed legislation 
which would help to alleviate these prob- 
lems through longer range planning by 
the utilities and through the establish- 
ment of State or regional agencies to 
license new bulk power facilities prior to 
their construction. 

Hearings are now being held by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
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concerning these proposals and other 
measures which would provide an open 
planning and decision-making capacity 
for dealing with these matters. Under the 
administration bill, long-range expan- 
sion plans would be presented by the 
utilities ten years before construction was 
scheduled to begin, individual alternative 
power plant sites would be identified five 
years ahead, and detailed design and lo- 
cation of specific plants and transmission 
lines would be considered two years in 
advance of construction. Public hear- 
ings would be held far enough ahead of 
construction so that they could influence 
the siting decision, helping to avoid en- 
vironmental problems without causing 
undue construction delays. I urge the 
Congress to take prompt and favorable 
action on this important legislative pro- 
posal, At the same time steps will be 
taken to ensure that Federal licenses and 
permits are handled as expeditiously as 
possible. 
8. THE ROLE OF THE SULFUR OXIDES 
EMISSIONS CHARGE 

In my environmental message last Feb- 
ruary I also proposed the establishment 
of a sulfur oxides emissions charge. The 
emissions charge would have the effect 
of building the cost of sulfur oxide pol- 
lution into the price of energy. It would 
also provide a strong economic incentive 
for achieving the necessary performance 
to meet sulfur oxide standards. 

The funds generated by the emissions 
charge would be used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to expand its programs to im- 
prove environmental quality, with special 
emphasis on the development of ade- 
quate supplies of clean energy. 

9. GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION—AN 
ADMINISTRATION 

But new programs alone will not be 
enough. We must also consider how we 
can make these programs do what we 
intend them to do, One important way of 
fostering effective performance is to 
place responsibility for energy questions 
in a single agency which can execute 
and modify policies in a comprehensive 
and unified manner. 

The Nation has been without an in- 
tegrated energy policy in the past. One 
reason for this situation is that energy 
responsibilities are fragmented among 
several agencies. Often authority is di- 
vided according to types and uses of en- 
ergy. Coal, for example, is handled in 
one place, nuclear energy in another— 
but responsibility for considering the im- 
pact of one on the other is not assigned 
to any single authority. Nor is there any 
single agency responsible for developing 
new energy sources such as solar energy 
or new conversion systems such as the 
fuel cell. New concerns—such as con- 
serving our fossil fuels for non-fuel 
uses—cannot receive the thorough and 
thoughtful attention they deserve under 
present arrangements. 

The reason for all these deficiencies is 
that each existing program was set up 
to meet a specific problem of the past. 
As a result, our present structure is not 
equipped to handle the relationships be- 
tween these problems and the emergence 
of new concerns. 

The need to remedy these problems be- 
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comes more pressing every day. For ex- 
ample, the energy industries presently 
account for some 20 percent of our in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment. 
This means that inefficiencies resulting 
from uncoordinated government pro- 
grams can be very costly to our econ- 
omy. It is also true that energy sources 
are becoming increasingly interchange- 
able. Coal can be converted to gas, for 
example, and even to synthetic crude 
oil, If the Government is to perform 
adequately in the energy field, then it 
must act through an agency which has 
sufficient strength and breadth of re- 
sponsibility. 

Accordingly, I have proposed that all 
of our important Federal energy resource 
development programs be consolidated 
within the new Department of Natural 
Resources. 

The single energy authority which 
would thus be created would be better 
able to clarify, express, and execute Fed- 
eral energy policy than any unit in our 
present structure. The establishment of 
this new entity would provide a focal 
point where energy policy in the execu- 
tive branch could be harmonized and 
rationalized. 

One of the major advantages of con- 
solidating energy responsibilities would 
be the broader scope and greater balance 
this would give to research and develop- 
ment work in the energy field. The 
Atomic Energy Commission, for instance, 
has been successful in its mission of ad- 
vancing civilian nuclear power, but this 
field is now intimately interrelated with 
coal, oil and gas, and Federal electric 
power programs with which the Atomic 
Energy Commission now has very little 
to do. We believe that the planning and 
funding of civilian nuclear energy activi- 
ties should now be consolidated with 
other energy efforts in an agency charged 
with the mission of insuring that the 
total energy resources of the Nation are 
effectively utilized. The Atomic Energy 
Commission would still remain intact, in 
order to execute the nuclear programs 
and any related energy research which 
may be appropriate as part of the overall 
energy program of the Department of 
Natural Resources. 

Until such time as this new Depart- 
ment comes into being, I will continue to 
look to the Energy Subcommittee of the 
Domestic Council for leadership in ana- 
lyzing and coordinating overall energy 
policy questions for the executive branch. 

CONCLUSION 


The program I have set forth today 
provides the basic ingredients for a new 
effort to meet our clean energy needs in 
the years ahead. 

The success of this effort will require 
the cooperation of the Congress and of 
the State and local governments. It will 
also depend on the willingness of indus- 
try to meet its responsibilities in serving 
customers and in making necessary capi- 
tal investments to meet anticipated 
growth. Consumers, too, will have a key 
role to play as they learn to conserve 
energy and as they come to understand 
that the cost of environmental protection 
must, to a major extent, be reflected in 
consumer prices. 

I am confident that the various ele- 
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ments of our society will be able to work 

together to meet our clean energy needs. 

And I am confident that we can there- 

fore continue to know the blessings of 

both a high-energy civilization and a 

beautiful and healthy environment. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, June 4, 1971. 


ENERGY SUPPLY PROBLEM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the President has sent the Congress & 
message which carefully explores the 
Nation’s energy supply problems in the 
1970’s and offers a number of highly 
practical recommendations for the solu- 
tion of those problems. 

The problems related to our energy 
needs are clearly due to the sharply in- 
creasing demand for energy and the par- 
allel demand for environmental protec- 
tion which places heavy limitations on 
the use of many customary energy 
sources. 

The President has placed before the 
Congress a program which outlines new 
initiatives and new commitments to help 
insure clean energy supplies to meet our 
country’s foreseeable needs. 

He has also indicated the new appro- 
priations needed to put his program into 
effect in the areas of research and devel- 
opment, the elimination of pollution 
from energy sources now in use, expan- 
sion in the leasing of Federal lands for 
new oil and gas supplies, and the explo- 
ration of entirely. new sources of power. 

I find particularly intriguing the Pres- 
ident’s emphasis on new-generation nu- 
clear reactors as the best hope for ful- 
filling our energy needs in the future. 

The President’s message is far-reach- 
ng, and his program is well balanced. 
We have before us a plan marked by 
vision in dealing with a most crucial 
problem. I would hope the Congress gives 
adequate study to it and acts to imple- 
ment it as necessary. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I enthusiastically welcome to- 
day’s “Energy Message” as sent up by 
the President. 

Clearly, as Mr. Nixon has noted: “We 
cannot take our energy supply for 
granted any longer.” The clouds of trou- 
ble—and, perhaps, of impending, serious 
crisis—have been gathering on the na- 
tional horizon in this regard for several 
years now, and for too long have been 
largely ignored. And, why not? For the 
one thing this Nation has enjoyed in 
abundance—in the midst of those other 
evidences of the fact that this has been 
at least a physically blessed land—has 
been a seeming never-ending supply of 
those resources from which energy can 
be produced. Until lately, the possibility 
that we might eventually run out of es- 
sential fuels, or use up our remaining hy- 
dropower sites, for instance, was some- 
thing that, like so many Scarlett 
O’Hara’s, we could “worry about to- 
morrow.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, that “tomorrow” 
has—without our scarcely realizing it— 
moved gradually closer to being some 
part of “today.” Those clouds of impend- 
ing trouble can no longer be ignored. If 
they are to be dissipated—and a serious 
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energy crisis averted—no further time 
should be wasted in getting Congress 
and the executive branch together in 
agreement on a national fuels-and- 
energy policy. 

The Presidential message received to- 
day lays the framework for achieving 
such an agreement—and such a policy. 
The President's proposals are compre- 
hensive and far-reaching. At the same 
time, however, they are realistic and at- 
tainable. Together, they recognize the 
essential fact that, under our system, it 
will be private industry which will pro- 
vide most of our energy needs, but Mr. 
Nixon has also recognized the equally es- 
sential fact that the Federal government 
can, and must, do a great deal more than 
it has been in helping private industry 
meet this challenge. 

The Government’s proper role is 
largely in the research field, with special 
emphasis from now on upon methods for 
producing “clean” energy of one type or 
another, lest we do further damage to our 
environment. A substantial part of this 
effort will be directed, of necessity, at 
the problems currently besetting the de- 
velopment of nuclear powerplants— 
problems that are, at one and the same 
time, technical in nature as well as psy- 
chological, after their own fashion, in 
that the American public still has under- 
standable qualms and doubts about the 
safety of nuclear energy. I believe that 
those technical problems can, despite 
their complexity, be surmounted, but at 
the moment I am not as confident of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s ability to 
surmount what can only be described as 
its “public-relations” problem. 

I have recently received a complimen- 
tary copy of Drs. John W. Gofman and 
Arthur R. Tomplin’s new book entitled 
“Poisoned Power”’—and subtitled “The 
Case Against Nuclear Power Plants.” The 
book, as its authors have been doing for 
a couple of years, poses certain questions 
about the need for and safety of nuclear- 
generated power. These are questions 
that, though with less resort to sensation- 
alism, need to be asked, and equally need 
to be answered in public forums by rep- 
resentatives of the AEC in a more forth- 
right and open manner than previously 
was their attitude. I think they can—and 
now will be—so answered. But, whether 
or not those answers will be accepted, 
after careful and thorough cross-exami- 
nation by AEC’s numerous critics and 
doubters, depends largely, one suspects, 
on whether or not we here in the center 
of this debate are willing to spend less 
time on fanning the fires of controversy, 
and more time on an objective assess- 
ment of the economic, social, and long- 
range ramifications of the important en- 
vironmental questions involved. 

Be all that as it may—for this is a 
debate that will go on for some time— 
surely the Congress could act now by 
moving forward as fast as possible on 
at least two of the President’s propo- 
sals: His bill, as now pending before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, to establish new procedures and 
to more directly involve the public in the 
long-range planning involved in the sit- 
ing of new powerplants and the routes 
for transmission lines; and, second, his 
key reorganization proposal to establish 
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a new Department of Natural Resources, 
into which would be consolidated all of 
our currently scattered energy develop- 
ment programs. Not until such a new 
entity is established will we have much 
chance, I fear, of obtaining that coher- 
ent, national fuels-and-energy policy we 
have so long lacked but can no longer 
afford to do without. 

Lastly, I am especially pleased at the 
attention the President gave in his mes- 
sage to the developing need for energy 
conservation. For a considerable period 
of time—coinciding with my recent years 
of service on the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, where we wrestle with many of 
these same questions—I have been 
bothered by the manner in which we have 
gone along accepting as inevitable a dou- 
bling in the national demand for energy 
every decade. It has been my opinion, for 
whatever it may be worth, that we have 
simply been taking the easy way out by 
assuming that the demand for energy 
had to automatically be equated with the 
need. The President, himself, points out 
one reason why we may have done this 
by suggesting that—and he is quite accu- 
rate in this—“we use energy so lavishly 
today (because) the price of energy does 
not include all of the social costs of pro- 
ducing it.” Clearly, Mr. Speaker, in an 
age of awakening environmental con- 
cern, such a public attitude is as obso- 
lete as any governmental policy which 
encourages it, and we should be grate- 
ful to the President for also having lifted 
this neglected policy area to a higher 
plane for public consideration. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may ex- 
tend my own remarks immediately fol- 
lowing the message from the President 
of the United States and that all 
Members have an equal opportunity to 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of asking 
the distinguished majority leader the 
program for the reminder of the week, if 
any, and the program for next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. In reply to the question, 
the program for this week is completed 
as of now. 

The program for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 

Four suspensions are scheduled for 
Monday, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 169, acceptance 
of mural design sketches for U.S. 
Capitol. 
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H.R. 8011, amendments to the Wagner- 
O'Day Act. 

H.R. 6217, peanut allotments. 

H.R. 1161, expansion of agricultural 
exports. 

There is also scheduled for considera- 
tion H.R. 7960, the National Science 
Foundation Authorization, under an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate. 

Tuesday there will be five unanimous- 
consent bills from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, which will be incorpo- 
rated in the RECORD. 

The bills are as follows: 

H.R. 1680, continuing suspension of 
duties on spun silk yarn. 

H.R. 4590, dutiable status of aluminum 
hydroxide and oxide, calcined bauxite, 
and bauxite ore. 

H.R. 7767, continuing suspension of 
duties on metal scrap. 

H.R. 8312, continuing for 2 years the 
duty-free status of certain gifts from 
members of the Armed Forces in combat 
zones. 

H.R. 8313, continuing for 2 years tem- 
porary assistance program for U.S. 
citizens returned from abroad. 

Also scheduled for consideration on 
Tuesday are: 

H.R. 8293, the Coffee Agreement Act 
extension, subject to a rule being 
granted; and 

H.R. 8311, the Renegotiation Act 
amendment, subject to a rule being 
granted. 

Wednesday there is scheduled House 
Joint Resolution 617, the Micronesian 
Claims Act, subject to a rule being 
granted. 

On Thursday there will be considered 
H.R. 8866, the Sugar Act extension, sub- 
ject to a rule being granted. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time, and any further program 
will be announced later. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
JUNE 7 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the business in or- 
der under the Calendar Wednesday rule 
meee dispensed with on Wednesday 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL FROM 
SOUTH VIETNAM CONSISTENT 
WITH SAFE REMOVAL AND PRO- 
VISION FOR THE RETURN OF 
AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


(Mr. BLACKBURN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure many of my colleagues, as have I, 
have received requests from constituents 
that we all join in signing a resolution 
which has been proposed by a number of 
our fellow Members which urges the Con- 
gress to commence hearings into the 
best way to complete American with- 
drawal from South Vietnam “consistent 
with their safe removal and provision 
for the return of American prisoners of 
war.” 

Under the circumstances, I do not see 
where this resolution would accomplish 
anything. Our negotiators in Paris have 
asked the North Vietnamese to set a 
date for prisoner exchange and they re- 
fuse to even discuss the subject. 

The great fallacy in fixing a date far 
in advance of withdrawal is failing to 
take into account the effect it would have 
on the morale of the troops there. No 
man wants the dubious distinction of be- 
ing the last man killed or seriously 
wounded in a war. If military discipline 
is to be preserved to permit an orderly 
withdrawal without bringing about dis- 
aster, discipline and morale must be 
maintained up until the end. 

We are going through a very delicate 
maneuver at the present time: Militar- 
ily, diplomatically, and psychologically. 
We are attempting to withdraw military 
support in the form of combat troops 
while building a South Vietnamese Army 
of sufficient strength to depend our own 
remaining forces who will be necessary 
for logistical purposes. At the same time, 
we must maintain the confidence of the 


South Vietnamese peasant and soldier 
that the withdrawal of our combat troops 
is a prelude to a total abandonment 
of the people of South Vietnam after hav- 
ing encouraged them to fight with re- 
sultant devastation in their own land for 
the past 10 years. Should the South 


Vietnamese become convinced that 
America is abandoning them to the 
tender mercies of the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese Army, they could well turn 
in anger upon our troops even as they 
were approaching the beaches. This 
would bring about a disaster of long- 
range implications in both military and 
diplomatic terms. 

While I might have personal reserva- 
tions about the President’s plan, I feel 
strongly that if it has any chance of 
working, that chance is dependent upon 
the visual support of him by the general 
American public and its elected leaders. 
To deprive the President of this visual 
support is to deprive his efforts of any 
chance of success. I do not feel you or 
anyone would like to see that happen. 

I personally have not seen a period in 
our Nation’s history when its course of 
action appears so fraught with peril and 
uncertainty of result. For any govern- 
ment official or public spokesman to be- 
gin undermining the one man charged 
with the responsibility of conducting the 
foreign affairs of our country is to com- 
pound many times the perils and uncer- 
tainties. If ever there was a time when 
we need to give an appearance of soli- 
darity in support of the President who 


has the constitutional responsibility of 
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protecting the Armed Forces, whether in 
Vietnam or elsewhere, that time is now. 

I know, without reservation, of the 
President’s deep personal desire to re- 
duce American involvement in Vietnam 
without precipitating disaster. For any- 
one to assume or to act as though his 
motives were anything less is too base to 
deserve serious discussion. 


CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING— 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Congress 
has responded to the silent epidemic of 
lead poisoning by passing the Lead- 
Based Paint Poisoning Prevention Act, 
Public Law 91-695. The President signed 
this act into law on January 13, 1971, 
without comment. Fortunately, a mass 
outpouring of letters, phone calls, and 
telegrams was able to convince him to 
disregard the recommendation of veto 
which the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare had forwarded to 
him. 

The act authorizes three 2-year pro- 
grams. 

First, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is authorized to make 
grants to units of general local govern- 
ment for the purpose of developing and 
carrying out local programs to detect 
and treat lead-based paint poisoning. 
For fiscal year 1971, $3,330,000 was au- 
thorized, and for fiscal year 1972, $6,- 
660,000. 

Second, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is authorized to 
make grants to units of general local 
government for programs to identify 
those areas that present a high risk to 
the health of residents because of the 
presence of lead-based paints and then 
to develop and carry out programs to 
eliminate the hazards of lead poisoning. 
For fiscal year 1971, $5 million was au- 
thorized, and for fiscal year 1972, $10 
million. 

Third, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development is to conduct a re- 
search and demonstration program to 
determine the nature and extent of the 
lead-based paint poisoning problem, and 
methods of removing lead-based paints 
from interior surfaces, porches, and ex- 
terior surfaces of residential housing with 
which children might come into contact. 
The Secretary is to report to the Con- 
gress and suggest further legislative steps 
within 1 year of enactment of the 
Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Prevention 
Act. For fiscal year 1971, $1,670,000 was 
authorized, and for fiscal year 1972, 
$3,340,000. 

In addition to these program activi- 
ties, the act directs the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to pro- 
hibit the use of lead-based paint in resi- 
dential structures constructed or re- 
habilitated by the Federal Government, 
or with Federal assistance. 

Thus, the Congress has authorized $30 
million—$10 million for fiscal year 1971 


and $20 million for fiscal year 1972—to 
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implement the Lead-Based Paint Poison- 
ing Prevention Act. 

Any sums authorized, but not appro- 
priated, for fiscal year 1971, may be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1972. Thus, & 
full $30 million is authorized for the fis- 
cal year which begins on July 1, 1971, to 
fight childhood lead poisoning. 

No money has been appropriated. 

The children are still waiting. 


THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF OUR 
ELDERLY PEOPLE 


(Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I introduced four 
bills designed to meet the special needs 
of our elderly people for adequate in- 
come, good health care, decent housing, 
and companionship. 

Reaching age 65 in this country has 
become, in too many cases, the beginning 
of the end rather than the beginning of 
the golden years. Retirement has become 
far more than a simple adjustment to a 
more sedate pace of living. For 20 million 
elderly citizens it means a new way of 
life, a new way of life with few of the 
advantages that have been the goal of 
their working years. 

Just when he feels the need for an 
income adequate to travel, to relax, or 
just to feel secure in his home and prop- 
erty, the retiring worker usually suffers 
a precipitate drop in income. Just as he 
discovers that he will become increas- 
ingly dependent on public transit, he 
finds transportation services on the de- 
cline. Just as he requires more medical 
attention and prescribed medicines, he 
is disappointed to watch a vicious and 
uncontrolled explosion of medical costs 
coupled with a rising doubt about the 
quality of medical services. And, just as 
he feels the need for greater security, 
familiar surroundings and friends, he is 
often forced to give up his home and be 
placed in a nursing home. 

My bills are not the whole answer. We 
need a broad range of programs to meet 
the needs of elderly people. Coupled with 
advances in social security, however, 
they are necessary steps toward solution 
of these problems. My bills include: One 
to provide full, rather than partial, in- 
come tax deductions for all medical ex- 
penses incurred by elderly people; a sec- 
ond to establish a Division of Housing for 
the Elderly headed by a new Assistant 
Secretary in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development; a third to pro- 
hibit insurance companies from denying 
automobile insurance coverage on the 
basis of age alone; and the fourth to au- 
thorize the construction of more senior 
citizens community centers. 

We must do more for our elderly citi- 
zens. The Federal Government, through 
its policies of deficit spending, has fos- 
tered an inflationary spiral that has 
robbed retired workers of the benefits of 
their pensions, insurance coverage, and 
life savings. Latest indicators show prog- 
ress in curbing the rate of inflation, but 
for many of these 20 million elderly citi- 


zens, the damage has already been done. 
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Compassion and equity demand action 
on these proposals. 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY AND 
POLLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
CorMACK). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California, 
Mr. HOLIFIELD, is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s message to the Congress to- 
day constitutes a momentous and impor- 
tant event in the history of our country. 

President Nixon has brought to the Na- 
tion's attention, in clear and forthright 
terms, two national problems of para- 
mount importance to our Nation. These 
problems, although separate in the minds 
of those who have not studied them, are 
inseparably entwined. If our modern 
industrial society is worthy of continu- 
ance and expansion, and as our popula- 
tion expands and raises its standard of 
living, it becomes mandatory that we 
solve these two inseparable problems. 

The machine age has multiplied our 
energy use by a factor of 300 to 350 over 
the one manpower energy use that pre- 
vails in undeveloped nations. It has made 
possible the highest average standard of 
living in the world. It has made possible 
a level of literacy, inventiveness, in- 
genuity, abundance of quality food, and 
health services, which have lengthened 
our average life expectancy by 20 years 
in the past half century. 

But that same industrial revolution, 
coupled with population growth and 
urbanization, has polluted our environ- 
ment with human and industrial waste. 
This pollution now threatens the via- 
bility of our society with an ever- 
increasing lethal danger. 

The President has clearly presented 
the problem; that is, pollution of our 
environment is the primary challenge to 
our future. It must be met. It can be 
solved. 

The second problem, and we must con- 
sider it inseparable from the solution of 
the pollution problem, is the impending 
crisis in the supply of electrical energy. 

Without an adequate clean supply of 
electrical energy: 

First, we cannot maintain our present 
level of consumer goods production; 

Second, we cannot increase the quan- 
tity of consumer goods to supply the 
inevitable increase in population between 
today and the year 2000 A.D. This in- 
crease is reliably estimated to be at least 
100 million human beings; 

Third, last, but not least, we cannot 
produce the devices which will give us 
the deterrent military strength to pre- 
vent nuclear war, and establish by credi- 
ble negotiation a universal peace. 

The challenge posed by the impend- 
ing energy deficit is stark and clear: 

We must double our present generat- 
ing capacity by 1980. 

We must double the 1980 generating 
capacity by 1990. 

We must increase the 1990 generating 
capacity by a minimum factor of 50 per- 
cent, or by a possible factor of 100 per- 
cent, by the year 2000. 

There are sober, reasonable estimates 
of increased power requirements based 
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on the best calculations of the most cred- 
ible and best informed professionals 
available. In my opinion these projections 
are as accurate as can be made. 

What does this mean in terms of the 
national interest? 

It means that the President’s message 
is timely. 

It means that it is urgent and impor- 
tant to our people and the people of the 
world. 

It is important to our people because 
it involves the viability of our society. 

First, the doubling factor every decade 
for the next 30 years is basic to our 
standard of living, now and in the future. 

Second, 70 percent of our electricity is 
used in industrial operations which pro- 
vide employment for our present workers 
and must continue to be used for our in- 
creasing population of workers. 

Third, I list this third, perhaps it 
should be first. 

We cannot provide the solution for 
pollution without this tremendous dou- 
bling of electrical energy every decade. 

Why? Because without abundant, 
cheap, clean electricity; 

We cannot clean the contaminants 
from our air, 

We cannot clean the contaminants 
from our water, 

We cannot treat sewage or industrial 
effluents, 

We cannot compress solid wastes—old 
automobile bodies, bottles, cans, and so 
forth—into smaller cubical space for 
transportation, recycling, or disposal. 

We cannot recycle recoverable metals, 
glass, paper, and so forth. 

Where can we get this increased 
amount of electricity? 

The answer is clear to those of us who 
have spent years in the study of this 
problem, 

We must have every kilowatt of elec- 
tricity that we can produce from every 
fuel source available. What are those 
primary fuel sources in order of present 
use and availability? In order of present 
use and availability they are: 

First. Coal. 

Second. Oil. 

Third. Gas. 

Fourth. Uranium. 

Fifth. Hydroelectric—very limited. 

The fossil fuels, coal, oil, and gas, now 
provide 80 percent of the source fuel 
for electricity and are presently the most 
important. Their contaminant input in 
the environment has been definitely 
computed and unfortunately they have 
a major impact on atmospheric pollu- 
tion. 

But, we are using and must continue 
to use more fossil fuels—and we will 
move closer and closer to the major point 
in time when these fuels are depleted. In 
the meantime we must have a massive 
research and development program to 
reduce their pollution impact. 

For at least the next three decades 
and probably longer, fossil fuels must 
be used to provide the major supply of 
electrical kilowatts, for the next decade, 
therefore, our problem is to trap and re- 
move fossil fuel contaminants so that 
our atmosphere will remain usable for 
humans, animals, and vegetation. 

The President is therefore facing re- 
ality when he calls for more investment 
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a aaa and development in this 
eld. 

The President is also wise and realistic 
when he calls for reseach and develop- 
ment in the field of uranium fuel. 

He has made a national commitment 
in the uranium fuel field to develop and 
build an improved type of reactor known 
as a liquid metal fast breeder reactor. 

He has called for a demonstration fast 
breeder reactor which will be technologi- 
cally feasible and commercially useful 
by the end of the decade. 

I believe that the solution to our long- 
term electrical needs is the atomic fast 
breeder nuclear reactor. 

In our present nuclear reactors we ex- 
tract only .7 percent of the potential 
heat from a given amount of uranium. 
The breeder reactor is destined to extract 
70 percent or 100 times the heat from a 
given amount of uranium. 

I shall not describe in detail the op- 
eration of the fast breeder reactor but I 
will point out a few of its principal at- 
tributes. The first is that the fast breeder 
converts the fertile uranium—238 into 
fissionable plutonium which can then be 
recycled as new fuel in the breeder. The 
net result of this is that through careful 
design a breeder reactor will generate 
more fuel than it consumes. 

The feasibility of the fast breeder re- 
actor was demonstrated 20 years ago in 
1951 at the national reactor testing sta- 
tion in Idaho. We now have operating 
in this country three small liquid metal 
fast breeder reactors; the EBR-II test 
reactor at Idaho; the Enrico Fermi No. 
1 in Michigan; and the Sefor experimen- 
tal reactor in Arkansas. 

None of these was expected to be eco- 
nomically competitive; and, in fact, our 
forthcoming power demonstration breed- 
ers are not expected to be economic. We 
do anticipate, however, that in the period 
of the 1980’s this country will begin in- 
troducing into our national electrical 
generating capacity large commercially 
attractive fast breeder nuclear power- 
plants that are competitive. 

A second attribute that the liquid 
metal fast breeder reactor has is that 
it is as efficient from a steam cycle point 
as our modern fossil plants. Present day 
light water plants discharge 40 percent 
more waste heat than do the fossil plants. 
The breeder will, megawatt for megawatt, 
discharge about the same waste heat as 
a fossil fired plant. 

A third attribute is that the engineers 
predict that the nature of the sodium- 
cooled nuclear breeder reactor is such 
that releases of radioactive material can 
be held to a bare minimum; in other 
words, below the 5 to 10 millirem per 
year experienced by present light water 
reactors. 

Fourth, the valuable factor of breed- 
ing plutonium by burning uranium will 
assure us of a nondepletable source of 
energy for many centuries. 

When the breeder reactor is developed, 
and the President has committed the 
Nation to its successful demonstration 
by 1980, we will, for the first time, be 
assured of an abundant supply of elec- 
trical power for many centuries. 

This source of energy will be available 
long after our oil, coal, and gas are de- 
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pleted, or retired to an invaluable chemi- 
cal depository, which is the most valu- 
able use of these substances. 

The President’s decision is historically 
important. 

It will, in my humble opinion, probably 
rank in the perspective of history as the 
most important presidential domestic 
decision of the 20th century. 

Why do I make this statement? 

President Eisenhower, of course, will 
be remembered for his great contribu- 
tion as a military leader in World War 
II. His great domestic decision, however, 
was the atoms for peace program. This 
was during the Eisenhower-Nixon years 
1952 to 1960. During those 8 years we 
turned the use of the atom from war to 
peace. We developed over a thousand 
peacetime uses for atomic energy. This 
program earned President Eisenhower a 
secure place in history. 

President Kennedy’s decision to place 
men on the moon and bring them back 
safely in 10 years was successfully ac- 
complished, although he failed to live to 
see it due to his tragic assassination. 

Nevertheless, his domestic decision to 
make a national commitment to the 
space program thrilled the world, brought 
tremendous increases in scientific tech- 
nology and secured his place in an im- 
perishable niche in the annals of our 
national history. 

I am sincere when I say that Presi- 
dent Nixon’s decision to develop an abun- 
dant supply of electricity from a virtually 
inexhaustible uranium, plutonium, and 
thorium fuel source will secure him an 
honorable place in our history second 
to no one of his predecessors. 

Today is not the time to document 
my statement nor do I have the time to 
describe in detail the promise of na- 
tional benefit which is embodied in the 
President’s decision to face the dual and 
inseparable challenges of environmen- 
tal pollution and electrical energy defi- 
cit, which we face now—today. 

Suffice it to say that in the opinion of 
many Members of the House and Senate, 
Members of both political parties—the 
President has acted wisely in setting a 
new priority for a domestic peacetime 
goal, the solution of pollution through 
an absolutely necessary increase in elec- 
trical energy. 

At the same time he has assured this 
Nation of a viable domestic future as 
well as the industrial progress necessary 
for our national security, from the 
standpoint of military strength and dip- 
lomatic credibility, at the international 
table of negotiation for peace. 

I am a Democrat, the President is a 
Republican. However, I believe we are 
both dedicated Americans. 

As a US. Representative, it is my 
duty to support the best interests of the 
people of our Nation. I shall therefore 
support the President’s energy acceler- 
ation program. It is a vital program for 
our Nation. It should be carried forward 
in every field with full protection of the 
public interest. I am confident that the 
congressional committees of jurisdiction 
over the federally owned coal, oil, and 
uranium-bearing lands will carry out 
their mandate and cooperate with the 


President in accelerating the production 
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of vitally needed fuel supplies for the 
public interest. 

I think the President is to be com- 
mended for this important decision. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PRICE). 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD), in commending the Presi- 
dent’s decision to accelerate a variety of 
programs relating to the development of 
our energy resources, the production of 
electrical energy in adequate quantities, 
and devising adequate means to cope 
with pollution from all energy sources. 

I have had the privilege of serving with 
the gentleman from California as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy since its beginning in 1946. I have 
great respect for the continuing study 
that he has made over the years concern- 
ing the development of civilian nuclear 
power in this country. I have worked 
along with him on these programs. I am 
personally convinced of their benefit to 
our Nation, and my views are very much 
in accord with his. 

It is clear to me that this country’s 
need for electrical energy in the fore- 
seeable future will require the use of all 
available fuels, both fossil and nuclear, 
and that we must learn to use the elec- 
trical energy produced in the most effi- 
cient manner we can devise. After a 
period of intensive development, nu- 
clear power is just beginning to make its 
contribution to the electrical capacity of 
this Nation. At present there are only 22 
operating plants generating 9,131,000 
kw. and representing about 3 percent 
of the present electrical generating ca- 
pacity in this country. There are an ad- 
ditional 55 nuclear plants under con- 
struction equal to or larger than units 
now operating and another 44 plants 
have been ordered by utility companies. 
These plants are principally light water 
nuclear reactor plants, and their mode of 
operation is not one which makes effi- 
cient use of the energy content of 
uranium. 

One of the programs to which the 
President today has given new impetus is 
the fast breeder reactor program. This is 
a type of reactor which utilizes fully the 
energy content of uranium and will pro- 
vide a source of electrical energy for cen- 
turies. The light water nuclear reactor 
provides an interim solution to a portion 
of our energy needs. It builds an industry 
and provides experience which will be 
helpful in the operation and utilization 
of the fast breeder reactor which offers a 
solution to our long-term needs. 

I shall not discuss all aspects of the 
President’s message received today by 
the Congress; I merely wish to make a 
few comments on the portion relating to 
nuclear energy and make clear my inten- 
tion to provide continued support not 
only to the nuclear energy program, but 
to the necessary programs that will per- 
mit us to do a better job of cleaning up 
our environment. 

Finally, I would like to commend the 
gentleman from California for the per- 
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sonal effort that he has put into calling 
to the attention of all, the importance of 
recognizing the interrelationship of en- 
ergy production and pollution abatement 
and, more important, his leadership in 
fighting for the breeder program as an 
important development which can pro- 
vide a source of cheap, abundant elec- 
trical power, with minimal environmen- 
tal impact. Further, it permits us to 
conserve and utilize our valuable fossil 
fuel reserves for purposes other than the 
production of electrical energy. 

I commend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for his long study of these prob- 
lems, for championing the need for and 
merit of the fast breeder concept, and 
for his tireless effort in urging the de- 
velopment of a balanced program for the 
proper utilization of these valuable en- 
ergy resources for our own benefit and 
for the benefit of succeeding generations 
yet to come. 

Like the gentleman in the well, I am 
very happy that the President sent up the 
message to the Congress that he did to- 
day. Again, I thank the gentleman from 
California, and I pledge my support to 
the President in these efforts. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois, who is now 
the vice-chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy for his remarks, I 
wish to further pay tribute to the fact 
that the gentleman and I both went on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
some 25 years ago at the same time. The 
gentleman has sat by my side for all 
these 25 years. The gentleman has helped 
the program immensely as has the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Hosmer). I 
am very happy that both of these gen- 
tlemen are on the floor today, because 
these two gentlemen have had as much 
to do with the progress of the peacetime 
use of atomic energy as any two men in 
the Congress. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hotirretp) for his remarks. 
Later on in my own time I will have 
some commendatory remarks to make, 
not only about the President, but about 
the gentleman in the well, as well. But 
prior to that time I think that we should 
at this point anticipate an argument 
against the President making the first 
breeder reactor a national objective to 
be achieved by the year 1980. The objec- 
tion is an. allegation that somehow or 
other we really do not need the breeder 
and that if we work real hard on the 
hydrogen fusion, we will have that by 
1980, and we can skip this entire develop- 
ment of providing electricity to meet our 
requirements. 

The fact of the matter is that this 
contention is an impossible dream. Con- 
trolled thermal nuclear reaction is the 
same reaction that takes place on the 
surface of the sun. It is a very, very com- 
plicated system to control this power. 
There is no one who really understands 
the problem who contends that this can 
be done before we have to have a breeder 


reactor to meet our requirements. 
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Mr. HOLIFTIELD. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

The people who are holding out for this 
process of fusion as being the answer to 
our electric power problem are either 
unknowledgeable or are deliberately do- 
ing it for destructive purposes. 

As the gentleman has just said, the 
heat that is involved is the heat that is 
produced on the surface of the sun and 
that heat is millions of degrees Fahren- 
heit. There is no metal of any other kind 
of physical container or element that can 
contain this heat. Therefore, the most 
credible testimony before our committee 
is that if a continuance of fusion could 
be obtained—and it has not been ob- 
tained, I might add at this time—that 
there would be no way of containing it 
with any kind of physical material that 
we know of. 

Mr. HOSMER. Yes; that is true, as the 
matter of the fusion process itself, but 
then the heat somehow or other has to 
be converted into electrical energy, either 
direct conversion or some other conver- 
sion, that has to be accomplished, neither 
of which are at the present time any- 
where near the realm of practicality. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. That is right. We are 
experiencing in this field and the Presi- 
dent rightly mentions that along with 
hydromagnetodynamics and solar energy 
and other sources that are talked of in 
some circles, but I am sure he knows be- 
cause his scientific advisers have advised 
him that we are talking of something 
that is far into the future and will not 
be accessible from a useful standpoint 
between now and the year 2000 and prob- 
ably much longer. 

Mr. HOSMER. I cannot agree with the 
gentleman more. 

On page 17986 of yesterday's RECORD, 
I have some remarks relating to the pace 
of the development of hydrogen fusion 
which may be of interest to any of those 
whose interest has been sparked by our 
conversation today. Those remarks, how- 
ever, do not knock down or refute other 
contentions in reference to hydrogen 
fusion; namely, that it would be clean 
and free of radiation. This is not the 
fact, as scientists will testify to. 

Secondly, the economics of hydrogen 
fusion in relation to that of the breeder 
reactor, certainly are completely up in 
the air, and the target is a tough one 
because the breeder reactor makes more 
fuel than it consumes. Therefore, you 
cannot fuel your next generation of reac- 
tors free. That is pretty hard a game to 
better. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
correct. I thank the gentleman for his 
contribution today and for his many 
years of dedicated service on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the gentleman for his state- 
ment today and for his interest in the 
statement that has been submitted by 
the President. 

In furtherance a little of what the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. HOSMER) 
has said, would not the gentleman agree 
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that the fast breeder reactors, holding 
promise as they do, nevertheless cannot 
be developed commerically in time to 
meet the energy demands for the next 
decade? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is true. We will 
still have to continue to depend mostly 
on fossil fuels for the next decade. The 
estimate is it will be the year 2000 before 
different types of nuclear reactors and 
it will take over 55 percent of the energy 
needed. In the meantime we will have to 
depend on coal, oil, gas and hydroelectric 
power for the majority of the electricity 
that we need. So those people who fear 
that this is going to replace some of the 
existing forms of fuel have a needless 
fear. Our needs for electricity are going 
to be so great that we must use every type 
of resource fuel in increasing amounts in 
order to take care of this doubling effect 
which will amount to about six times 
the present generating capacity in the 
next 30 years. 

Mr. McCLURE, I thank the gentleman 
for his statement because I fear that the 
danger is the people in our country are 
looking toward the development of the 
fast breeder reactor being the absolute 
answer to the energy shortage in the 
next few years. While I think it holds 
much promise, we certainly cannot al- 
low ourselves to be diverted from these 
other problems and other sources of 
energy. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. One of 
the things the President in his message 
recognizes is this fact and he says we 
must get at the job of taking contami- 
nants from the air which come from fos- 
sil fuel. 

As an example—a ton of coal throws 
about 300 pounds of contaminants into 
the air. The same amount of BTU’s from 
oil will throw about 75 pounds into the 
air. The same amount for gas will have 
about 12 pounds into the air. 

We must learn how to take all of these 
contaminants or the greatest part of 
them out of the air because we are going 
to be using more coal, more oil and more 
gas, if we can get it, as long as we can 
get it, until the supply is depleted. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from California (Mr. HoLIFIELD) and my 
colleague, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Hosmer) and to tell you how 
proud I am of the work both of you have 
done in this very important field having 
to do with nuclear energy and nuclear 
power. As you know, on our committee 
we hit the fringes of some of this and 
we can tell you some of the things that 
will take place in the future. If this coun- 
try is to retain its leadership in the 
world, we must maintain our leadership 
in this technology. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I agree with the gen- 
tleman completely. He speaks with great 
authority, as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. He 
has lived with scientists now for many 
years, and has studied these technologi- 
cal problems I guess more than any oth- 
er one man in the Congress. He is re- 
sponsible for the success of the space pro- 
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gram. It is indeed heartening to have his 
support. 

The gentleman well knows I have sup- 
ported him in his endeavors in that field, 
because science is interchangeable. What 
is discovered in one field of science is use- 
ful in another. Certainly there is a play 
back and forth’ between scientific ac- 
complishments of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I wanted 
to say further that within the past 30 
days I have had occasion to make two 
trips to Europe. On each of them I was 
concerned with science at these places. 
I visited plants in Europe. I talked with 
European scientists. 

I want to dispel the feeling many peo- 
ple have that we have a monopoly on 
science. We are great, but we have not. 
Scientists can be the catalyst to draw 
the world together, but we must maintain 
our leadership, no matter what the field, 
medicine or anything else in the field of 
science. 

I congratulate the gentleman for his 
great leadership. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been listening with interest to the 
remarks of the Gentleman from Califor- 
nia. I know of his expertise in the field 
he is discussing. About 10 days ago, our 
very distinguished colleague, Congress- 
man CHET HOLIFIELD, gave a major 
speech before the Portland City Club, in 
Portland, Oreg. 

The growing demands for increased 
electrical energy are evident in every 
part of the country. We all witnessed 
with deep concern the “brownout” in 
New York City not too many months 
ago. None of us would look forward to 
a similar situation in our own State. 

We are actually faced with double 
jeopardy: distress for the future of our 
environment coupled with a correspond- 
ing apprehension about substantial 
power shortages resulting from a slow- 
down on the building of new plants with 
the rising’ demands for more power. 

In point of fact, literally every sort 
of generating plant is coming under at- 
tack for environmental reasons: fossil 
fuel, coal and oil, plants because they 
pollute the air and cause thermal pollu- 
tion; hydroelectric projects because they 
mar the landscape of scenic waterways: 
and nuclear plants because of both ther- 
mal pollution and radiation hazards. 

As ranking House member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, with 
25 years of service on that vital legisla- 
tive panel, few are better equipped any- 
where in the Nation to survey the pros 
and cons of the energy dilemma than 
CHET HOLIFIELD. Therefore, I now place 
in the Recorp what can only be de- 
scribed as a remarkable address—which 
received and overwhelmingly positive 
response from my fellow Oregonians and 
which ought to be read by all interested 
Americans: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN CHET HOLIFIELD 
ENERGY, ELECTRICITY AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


A driving force behind all civilizations has 
been the urge to better man's lot through 
the more efficient use of energy. 
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We find evidence of this driving force in 
pre-history. 

Man learned to use fire, he developed the 
wedge, the wheel, the lever, and the windlass, 
which enabled him to multiply his own 
energy and that of his animals, 

Due to this immutable law of progress, 
machines were developed. Machines at first 
driven by man himself or by animal and 
water power. 

Through the development of improved 
metals, man became ready for his next, and 
largest, step—the use of fuels in the steam 
engine. 

Fuels, man found, had several advantages 
over the then conventional power sources: 

First, the energy in wood, oil, coal, and gas 
was concentrated and subject to storage. 

Second, these fuels were easily portable. 

Third, these fuels were relatively inexpen- 
sive and readily available. 

The next quantum leap for mankind was 
the conversion of energy in the form of heat, 
created by fuel, into electricity. 

This conversion process has become the 
“philosopher's stone” of energy. With this 
process we could transmit energy to distant 
locations at the speed of light. 

Electrical energy could then be converted 
back into heat, light, or motion. 

From the “philosopher's stone” of elec- 
tricity, Americans have elevated their stand- 
ard of living to the highest of any major 
nation in the world. 

Our per capita Gross National Product is 
more than ten times that of countries having 
little electricity. Literacy is more than dou- 
ble; we have five times as many doctors, and 
we may expect to live 20 years longer than 
people in countries which have sparse elec- 
trical resources. 

The slogan is literally true, that we “Live 
Better Through Electricity.” 

Our standard of living is the highest of 
any nation because we use the highest ratio 
of mechanical power versus manpower. 

One man can do the work of 350 men. 

In achieving this high ratio, we utilize a 
broad range of mechanical power spreading 
from simple machines to complex, automated 
factories. 

Steel, aluminum, and even products such 
as pastries, are produced with only minimal 
human supervision. 

But behind this great array of mechanical 
and electronic devices must stand an abund- 
ant supply of energy—primarily electrical 
energy. 

It is necessary that almost all of this 
energy be derived from the sources where it 
is most abundant—from fossil fuels, falling 
water, and the atom. 

It is the obtaining and utilization of this 
energy which presents one of the greatest 
domestic problems of our time. 

‘Today, I will discuss these sources of energy 
and some of the problems which are inherent 
in their use. 

Fossil fuels account for all but a few per- 
cent of all energy released on earth at this 
time. 

These fuels are used in the internal com- 
bustion engine; and they are burned to 
create steam for industrial use and for the 
production of electricity. 

Several major problem areas exist in the 
use of these fuels: 

First, there is the problem of discovery. 

Second, there is the problem of transporta- 
tion. 

Third, there is the problem of refining fos- 
sil fuels for use, and 

Fourth, there is the impact of the by-prod- 
ucts of these fuels upon man’s environment. 

Falling water is capable of providing only 
& very small percentage of our present energy 
needs, even if every river in America were 
dammed, creating a series of large lakes 
from coast to coast. 

And then there is what at this time is 
only a very small new source of energy de- 
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rived from the fission of the atom. That 
small new source is destined to dominate the 
electrical energy field by the year 2000—only 
30 years from now. I will discuss the fossil 
fuels in more detail later. 

It should be clearly understood that man 
has always been faced with choices and trade- 
offs. He chose to put aside the life of a 
nomad in favor of breaking the sod and till- 
ing the land. 

He chose the security of living in groups, 
towns, and cities, while accepting the prob- 
lems and inconveniences which resulted 
therefrom. 

He chose to heat his home in winter at 
the expense of fewer trees, and he domes- 
ticated animals thus reducing wildlife. 

All of these past choices have changed 
man’s environment. All such future choices 
will change his environment. But an environ- 
mental change is not necessarily an unde- 
sirable change. 

To give just one example, the TVA system 
consists of a series of navigable lakes, of 
drinking water quality, free of mosquitoes, 
providing flood control, recreation, electric- 
ity, and transportation. 

When contrasted with the periodic floods, 
polluted rivers, and lack of recreation re- 
sources in the early 1930's, no one will say 
that the environment was not enhanced by 
the change. 

We, therefore, should not strive to oppose 
all environmental change simply because it 
is a change. But we should, and must, mini- 
mize the harmful effects of such changes. 


ENERGY NEEDS AND ENERGY RESOURCES 


In this context, I will continue my discus- 
sion of our energy needs—particularly elec- 
trical energy—between today and the year 
2000. 

I want, also, to discuss energy resources 
with respect to their respective present and 
future uses, their potential abundance, or 
their potential depletability. 

How much electrical energy will be needed 
by 1980, by 1990, and by the year 2000? 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
held extensive hearings in 1969-1970 on the 
problems of generating electrical energy. 

We have printed as a record of those hear- 
ings 3,280 pages in four separate documents 
such as the one I hold in my hand. (8500 
copies of each.) 

Our conclusions are, therefore, drawn from 
@ comprehensive record of credible testi- 
mony from the Nation’s most expert wit- 
nesses. Their testimony is supported by a 
tremendous accumulation of statistical data 
and documentation. 

We concluded that we must double our 
present electrical generating capacity by 
1980. 

We concluded also that we must increase 
our present electrical generating capacity 
by a factor of about six in 30 years—by 2000 
A.D. 

We believe that these goals can be accom- 
plished with minimum impact on the en- 
vironment and that apparently the public 
is willing to pay the necessary cost. 

To meet the growing demand for electric 
energy, the Federal Power Commission pro- 
jects that the generating capacity in the fifty 
states will rise from 344 million kilowatts at 
the end of 1970, to about 670 million kilo- 
watts in 1980, and reach approximately 1,260 
million kilowatts in 1990. An idea of the 
magnitude of the undertaking required over 
the next two decades may be gained from an 
estimate that more than 250 new sites will 
be needed for thermal power plants, both 
fossil-fueled and nuclear, of 500 thousand 
Kilowatt capacity and larger. This does not 
include possible additions to existing ther- 
mal power plants. 

Let us speak of where this energy will be 


obtained during the next two decades, 1970 
to 1990. 
In 20 years, nuclear plants will represent 
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about 40% of the country’s electrical sup- 
ply; while about 45% will be fossil fueled 
electric plants; and about 12% will be hy- 
droelectric. 

These nationwide projections are based on 
regional summaries which have been pre- 
pared as a part of the effort associated with 
the issuance of the 1970 Federal Power Com- 
mission National Power Survey. 

We are planning and bullding new capac- 
ity at an unprecedented rate. But the rate is 
too slow. 

We are facing, in certain regions, brown- 
outs and possibly a tragic blackout such as 
occurred on the Northeastern Seaboard in 
1965. 

Chairman Nassikas of the Federal Power 
Commission stated, at hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, on August 3, 1970: 

“The current situation is such that little 
leeway remains for additional delays if the 
country is to avoid critical future shortages 
in meeting anticipated real power needs.” 

In a “Statement on the Fuel Situation for 
the Winter of 1970-71," Paul W. McCracken, 
Chairman of the Presidential Council of 
Economic Advisers, and General George A. 
Lincoln, Director, Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness, said: 

“We have continued to study the energy 
supply situation and find that as winter 
approaches the nation faces a potential short- 
age in the supplies of natural gas, residual 
fuel oil and bituminous coal. The potential 
shortage appears to be more serious in some 
regions of the country than in others, but 
no section is completely immune from 
concern,” 

This coming summer looks tight through- 
out many sections of the country. 

Authoritative statements and reports have 
again and again stressed that the urgent near 
term need for electric power requires that 
delays in providing that power be held to 
an absolute minimum. 

Also, reports looking to the implementa- 
tion of improved institutional arrangements 
on siting of power plants have recommended 
that procedures be developed for expediting 
the process consistent with protection of 
the environment. 

Thus, in the Report “Eelectric Power and 
the Environment” published by the Energy 
Policy Staff of the President’s Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology, in August 1970, in 
which all of the Federal Agencies responsible 
for environmental and power programs par- 
ticipated, the basic findings stated: 

“New public agencies and review proced- 
ures must take into account the positive 
necessity for expediting the decision-making 
process and avoiding undue delays in order 
to provide adequate electric power on rea- 
sonable schedules while protecting the en- 
vironment.” 

Having established the urgent need for our 
people for additional electricity, now let us 
consider the abundance or depletability of 
the various fuels used in making energy—oll, 
gas and coal. 

In the case of coal, we are told that we 
have enough coal to last about 300—400 years. 
However, by burning it we would be wasting 
a very valuable storehouse of chemicals that 
has been formed over a period of hundreds 
of millions of years. Many scientists believe 
that burning coal as a fuel is using it at its 
lowest potential value. They term it more 
wasteful than the clearing and burning of 
valuable woods from our primeval forests. 

In any event, the depletion of our irre- 
Pplaceable coal supply can be calculated—but 
the value of the storehouse of chemical 
values destroyed if it is burned cannot be 


estimated. 
The supply of petroleum oil is far shorter 


in long-range supply than coal and it, too, 
is an immensely valuable storehouse of petro- 
chemicals. 
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The supply of natural gas is much less in 
terms of energy resources than coal or oil. 
Shortage of this clean, mobile fuel is com- 
mon today in most parts of the world. 

Fossil fuels have had sharp advances in 
price in the past several years. Some recent 
purchases were made at double the price of 
two to three years ago. Prices may continue 
to double every few years on into the future. 

Another problem we have in the use of 
fossil fuels is their inherent contribution 
to the pollution of our environment. As an 
example, a ton of coal with a 2.5% sulfur con- 
tent burned in a power plant results in the 
emission of about 300 pounds of sulfur 
oxide, nitrogen oxide, particulate ash, etc., 
through the stack. Air cleaning equipment, 
if used, an reduce this to about 100 pounds 
but better removal techniques are needed. 
Hundreds of millions of tons of coal are 
burned each year. 

Burning oil also contributes heavily to at- 
mospheric pollution. In producing the 
equivalent heat of one ton of coal, oll with a 
1.6% sulfur content will throw off an aver- 
age of about 75 pounds of various types of 
contaminants. 

Gas fuel is the least contaminating of the 
fossil fuels, but even here we find approxi- 
mately 12 pounds of air contaminants for an 
equivalent amount of heat. But as we all 
know, natural gas fuel is tragically short in 
most areas of the U.S. Additional pipelines 
cannot be filled without greater gas sources. 

One other cause-effect factor of environ- 
mental concern is that the use of all three 
fossil fuels results in the creation of hot 
water. The correct term should probably be 
“thermal addition” to the receiving river, 
lake or ocean. 

However, some say that any thermal addi- 
tion is “thermal pollution.” But call it what 
you will. If it can be shown to be excessive 
thermal addition, then we can and must 
cool the water to tolerable acceptance. 

This is not a technical problem. We know 
how to cool water with cooling ponds, towers, 
and heat exchangers, and have been doing 
so for years. The cost is bearable and, in my 
opinion, wherever thermal addition can be 
proven to be an unacceptable factor, it can 
and will be eliminated. 

The same philosophy is applicable to stack 
contaminants such as sulfur dioxide. This 
presents no unsolvable technical problem. 
Various new devices are undergoing develop- 
ment tests and will be used when a reliable 
technique has been demonstrated. The price 
of purity in either air or water can be borne 
by the users of electricity and, in my opinion, 
will be borne. The costs should be tolerable. 

We will not for today’s purpose discuss 
pollution or ecological detrimental effects 
of hydroelectric plants for two reasons: 

(a) The amount of hydroelectric power 
from present and potential sources is quite 
small in relation to present and future needs 
of electric energy. 

(b) The detrimental ecological effect is far 
less than for fossil fuel plants. 

NUCLEAR FUEL 

I have left to the last the consideration of 
nuclear fuel in (1) relation to its depleta- 
bility as an energy source, and (2) its en- 
vironmental effect, 

Our present known supply of uranium can 
be estimated. 

We cannot, however, predict the quantity 
of new discoveries nearly as accurately as 
we can the fossil fuels—although an element 
of uncertainty prevails in both undiscovered 
fossil fuels and undiscovered uranium ores, 

The one fact that stands out is the cer- 
tainty of depletion, and consequently the 
certainty of increasing costs of all types of 
fuel and eventual shortage. 

In regard to uranium ores, we estimate 
that our present known reserves of rea- 
sonable cost ores will last 30-40 years. This 
estimate is based on the present technology 
and efficiency of the light water reactors. 
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It is based on our present utilization of 
fissionable material as it occurs in natural 
uranium. The portion of the material we 
use for nuclear fuel (uranium-235) is only 
seven-tenths of one percent of a given 
amount of the uranium content of the mined 
ore. The total nonfissionable uranium that 
is unused (uranium-238) is, therefore, 99.3 
percent of the given amount. 

At present natural gas supplies 32 percent 
of the nation’s energy requirements, but 
current estimates of domestic natural gas 
resources indicate that there is only enough 
to supply 24 percent of the total energy needs 
between now and the year 2000. The situa- 
tion is somewhat better in liquid fuels, but 
not much. At present liquid fuels supply 43 
percent of the nation’s energy requirement. 
Current estimates of domestic reserves indi- 
cate that there is enough to supply 48 per- 
cent of the nation’s energy total needs be- 
tween now and the year 2000. Taking gaseous 
and liquid fuels together, they supply 75 per- 
cent of current energy demand can supply 
only 72 percent of the demand between now 
and the year 2000 and at that time known 
and estimated reserves would be completely 
exhausted. Thus, our growing demand for 
energy indicates that we will be critically 
short of domestic supplies of liquid fuels and 
natural gas by the end of this century. Coal 
is in more abundant supply, but increas- 
ing costs due to environmental considera- 
tions and increased difficulty of mining will 
undoubtedly limit the economic use of these 
fuel resources, 

In the case of nuc ear fuel—uranium— 
there is the following to be considered: If 
we build only light water reactors which 
utilize only the uranium-—235 content of this 
resource, we will run out of that resource 
in a few decades. As someone has said before, 
“It is like feeding the seed corn to the hogs.” 
If we use uranium in this inefficient manner, 
we encounter the same danger of depletion as 
we do in the fossil fuels. The raw materials 
become more expensive per ton as we go to 
poorer quality reserves. This is espécially 
true of coal and uranium. I would add that 
if we never progress beyond light water reac- 
tors in our nuclear power plant program, 
then perhaps we should not have spent the 
$2 billion we did in developing them. But as 
I shall state later, we are on the verge of 
constructing a new type of nuclear reactor 
which will, we believe, multiply our extrac- 
tion of heat from a given amount of uranium 
manyfold and this approach promises to 
solve our need for an unlimited energy sup- 
ply for many many centuries. It is obvious 
that dependence upon fossil fuels or uranium 
used only in light water reactors will not 
solve the long-range energy needs of this 
nation. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR POWER 
PLANTS 

Before I talk about a feasible long-term 
solution for our energy needs, I would like 
to cover in some detail the environmental 
effects which result from the operation of 
nuclear power plants. The aspects to be 
considered are: 

What gases are released to the atmosphere? 

What particulate matter is released to the 
atmosphere? 

What quantities of waste heat are dis- 
charged to the atmosphere or cooling water? 

What radioactive materials are released to 
the atmosphere or to the cooling water? 

For comparison purposes, I have included 
as an attachment to my prepared remarks 
an appendix to a talk by AEC Commissioner 


Ramey, which provides a description of the 
effluents from fossil fueled plants. Briefly 
these included discharge of noxious gases, 
nitrogen oxide, sulfur dioxide particulate 
matter, and waste heat to the air and waste 
heat to the water. In addition, some radio- 
active material in the form of radium-—226 
and radium-—228 is discharged into the air, 
by fossil fueled plants—but I do not intend 
to make my case on that issue. 
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THERMAL EFFECTS FROM NUCLEAR PLANTS 


Newspaper articles nothwithstanding, 
neither our fossil plants nor our nuclear 
plants are causing our lakes, rivers or oceans 
to boil. The pure physics of operating a steam 
turbine requires that some waste heat be 
rejected from the plant. It is not possible 
by such means to convert all of the heat 
generated into electricity. This would be an 
efficiency of 100 percent. In fossil plants 10 
percent of the heat generated goes up the 
stack. In a nuclear plant, no waste heat is 
rejected through the stack. In both cases 
some waste heat is rejected to the cooling 
water. More heat is rejected in the case of the 
light water nuclear plant because it operates 
at a somewhat lower efficiency than our 
modern fossil plants, In fact, about 40 per- 
cent more heat is rejected to the water in 
these nuclear plants than for the fossil 
plants. This “thermal addition” is principally 
& question of the volume of water heated to 
the same degree in temperature. The heating 
effect per unit of volume passed through the 
condenser can be the same for both plants— 
the difference is that a greater volume of 
water or flow rate is required in the case of 
the nuclear plant. 

As any engineer will tell you, the same 
types of cooling devices—wet or dry towers, 
cooling ponds, discharge channels—can be 
used with equal effectiveness in either fossil 
or nuclear plants to cool the water to what- 
ever discharge temperature you choose. It 
will cost money, but it is apparent that the 
public is willing to pay the cost. We may by 
our design overcompensate to insure that the 
ecology in the vicinity of the plant does not 
suffer. In our present climate of environ- 
mental concern, we will probably overprotect 
rather than risk any possible ecological dam- 
age. As we learn more about whether these 
effects have significance, we may well elect to 
be less conservative in this respect in the 
future designs of both types of plants. 


RADIATION FROM NUCLEAR PLANTS 


The subject of radiation from nuclear 
power plants is probably less understood by 
the lay public than any other environmen- 
tal consideration of either fossil or nuclear 
plants. Members of the public have been 
misled—I do not blame them. Some techni- 
cally qualified persons and a number of un- 
qualified persons have, during the past two 
years, needlessly alarmed the public over the 
possible dangers of very low-level routine 
discharges of radioactivity from nuclear 
power plants. 

First and foremost, let me assure you 
that we can readily design into these plants 
the capability to restrict releases of radio- 
activity to whatever level you may wish to 
specify. As I have already said, we can do 
the same for thermal additions—no magic is 
required, only straightforward engineering 
design and dollars. 

Consider the present radiation guides pre- 
scribed by the Federal Radiation Council 
and endorsed by the National Council on Ra- 
diation Protection and Measurements, and 
the International Commission on Radiologi- 
cal Protection. These are—annual exposures 
of 500 millirem to individuals and 170 milli- 
rem to the general population. We are talking 
about amounts which are one-sixth to one- 
half of a roentgen exposure per year. That 
is far less than you receive on a fluoroscopic 
gastro-intestinal (G.I.) examination. 

Bear in mind these guides are not estab- 
lished by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
They are simply used by the Commission as 
ceiling limits for nuclear facility opera- 
tions—based on NCRP recommendations. 

It is comforting to note that the National 
Council on Radiation Protection and Meas- 
urements (NCRP) has restudied both the 
earlier scientific data and the so-called 
“new” data cited by recent nuclear critics. 
The NCRP in January of this year concluded 
that there was no scientific basis for change 
in the fundamental radiation protection 
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criteria published by that committee in 1959 
(500 mr and 170 mr annual allowable doses 
for exposure of the general public). 

Those of us in the legislative branch who 
have followed the development of the nu- 
clear industry and the applicable radiation 
standards throughout the years have encour- 
aged a philosophy expressed by the advisory 
committees, NCRP and ICRP, that radiation 
exposures should be kept as low as practic- 
able. Simply because the standards would 
allow 500 millirem per year to an individual 
is no basis for needlessly exposing persons 
to that limit. On the contrary, the doses can 
and should be kept well below that limit. 

For those of you who may be unfamiliar 
with the terms I have used, let me say that 
a “millirem” is not a million rem. It is one 
one-thousandth of a rem. Without dwelling 
upon how the bDioradiologist defines the 
rem—it is simply his standard unit of meas- 
urement—let me recite the exposures to 
which we all voluntarily subject ourselves in 
our day-to-day lives with no special concern 
and no evidence of untoward effect. 

Chest X-ray. 

Whole mouth X-ray (dental). 

Fluoroscopic exam. 

Salesman in jewelry store selling radium 
dial watches. 

200 millirem per X-ray. 

5,000 millirem (5 rem). 

5,000 millirem per minute of examination. 

90 millirem extra exposure per year. 

All of the above exposures are in addition 
to the normal “background” radiation which 
results from: 

Cosmic radiation and other 
sources; 

100 millirem per year (near sea level in 
U.S.; 

150 millirem per year (in higher altitudes 
such as Denver, Colorado). 

Recently we conducted a radiation survey 
of the U.S. Capitol to see what levels were 
being emitted from the granite and other 
stone there. It was discovered, for example, 
that the entrance to the Rayburn Building, 
where my Office is located, has a radiation 
level about 237 millirem per year above 
naturally occurring background. The en- 
trance to the New Senate Office Building is 
324 millirem per year above background. 

When Mrs. Green and I journeyed out here 
by jet at 35,000 feet in altitude, we each 
accumulated 3 millirem from cosmic radia- 
tion—we will get another 3 millirem on the 
return trip. If Mrs. Green and I each make 
twelve round trips a year back to our district 
from Washington, we will each accumulate 
72 millirem per year from that activity. 

And as a politician before my time used to 
say, “Let’s look at the record.” What annual 
dose should one expect from living immedi- 
ately adjacent to a nuclear power plant? The 
record shows the dose to be about 5 to 10 
millirem per year or 1 to 2 percent of the 
allowable 500 millirem prescribed by the radi- 
ation protection guides. Thus you can see 
that the potential radiation exposure to those 
living in the vicinity of nuclear power plants 
is, for all intents and purposes, negligible 
when compared to the other radiation ex- 
posures imposed by the natural background 
of radiation, coupled with the exposures 
that they willingly undertake in connection 
with medical and dental practices. As an 
aside, the 5 to 10 millirem is a hypothetical 
dose which no one ever receives from a nu- 
clear reactor. To actually receive the dose, a 
person must sit on the fence near the reactor 
24 hours a day for 365 days a year. 

Some of our opponents have been quick 
to point out that in the case of medical ex- 
posures one has a clearly definable risk- 
benefit situation. This is true, but I would 
hasten to add that the operation of nuclear 
power plants for the purpose of generating 
electricity is a risk-benefit situation. The 
risk, as I have pointed out, is extremely 
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small, if indeed there is any at all, and the 
benefit to be derived is a very large one and 
this is apparent when one considers the great 
public need for electrical energy. The use of 
electrical energy, the cleanest energy known, 
actually prevents massive pollution from 
any known fuel source. 

I am confident that the nuclear industry 
will continue to improve the engineering 
design of reactor facilities in order to mini- 
mize even further present release of radio- 
activity. We on the Joint Committee have a 
responsibility as representatives of the Con- 
gress to oversee the operations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the nuclear industry 
in general. We all have families, including 
children and grandchildren, and we are not 
so cruel as to allow unnecessary radiation ex- 
posure to the population of this country in 
order to impose a nuclear power industry 
upon an unwilling nation. For those who 
understand the biological effects of radiation 
and have studied our need for electrical ener- 
gy, it is abundantly apparent that the min- 
iscule radiation exposure resulting from the 
operation of the nuclear industry does not 
present a biological risk of any consequence. 
The peaceful atom can satisfy our pressing 
need for a new form of energy which will 
benefit mankind in his fight against a mul- 
titude of pollution factors. 


THE FAST BREEDER REACTOR 


Now I would like to return to the prob- 
lems of energy resources and the solution to 
our long-term electrical needs. The solution 
to this problem lies in the successful devel- 
opment of an atomic fast breeder nuclear 
reactor. I have already mentioned that the 
light water reactors do not utilize the ener- 
gy content of uranium in an effective man- 
ner. This is because only the uranlum-235 
atom is used to generate heat. I shall not 
describe in detail the operation of the fast 
breeder reactor but I will point out a few of 
its principal attributes. The first is that the 
fast breeder converts the fertile uranium-238 
into fissionable plutonium which can then 
be recycled as new fuel in the breeder. The 
net result of this is that through careful 
design a breeder reactor will generate more 
fuel than it consumes, This permits not only 
refueling of the reactor in the first instance 
but also provides fuel supply for additional 
reactors to be fueled as they are built and 
added to the electrical grid. 

The feasibility of the fast breeder reactor 
was demonstrated 20 years ago in 1951 at 
the National Reactor Testing Station in 
Idaho. We now have operating in this coun- 
try three small liquid metal fast breeder 
reactors: the EBR-II Test Reactor at Idaho; 
the Enrico Fermi #1 in Michigan; and the 
SEFOR experimental reactor in Arkansas. 
None of these was expected to be economical- 
ly competitive; and, in fact, our forthcoming 
power demonstration breeders are not ex- 
pected to be economic. We do anticipate, 
however, that in the period of the 1980's this 
country will begin introducing into our 
national electrical generating capacity large 
commercially attractive fast breeder nuclear 
power plants that are competitive. 

A second attribute that the liquid metal 
fast breeder reactor has is that it is as effi- 
cient from a steam cycle point of view as 
our modern fossil plants. I had mentioned 
earlier that the light water plants discharge 
40 percent more waste heat than do the 
fossil plants. The breeder will, megawatt for 
megawatt, discharge about the same waste 
heat as a fossil fired plant. 

A third attribute is that the engineers 
predict that the nature of the sodium- 
cooled nuclear breeder reactor is such that 
releases of radioactive material can be held 
to a bare minimum; in other words, below 
the 5-10 millirem per year which I have 
already cited as present practice for light 


water reactors. 
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THE FAST BREEDER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Last year the Congress authorized a total 
package of $80 million as the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s financial participation in the first 
power demonstration project for the fast 
breeder. This consisted of $50 million in cash, 
$20 million in services, and $10 million in 
waiver of fuel use charges. It is to be a co- 
operative venture with industry. This is an 
approach that we have used before in the de- 
velopment of the light water reactor. The 
breeder demonstration plant is expected to 
be in the range of 300-500 megawatts elec- 
tric and will require 6 or 7 years to build. 
There is a disparity between the total 
amount of money estimated as needed for 
such a plant and the sum of the amounts 
the Federal Government and private indus- 
try have indicated they are prepared to put 
into the first project. 

The gap needs to be closed. Based on the 
data the Joint Committee obtained earlier 
this year in testimony from Commission 
witnesses, it appears that the Government 
will need to put in about 100 million in ad- 
dition to the presently authorized $80 million 
to get the project started. I fully realize 
that the industry part of the team still must 
contribute a large sum but our needs for 
energy justify and require this effort. There 
should be no stalemate or negotiating hang- 
up relative to the ". . . about $100 million” 
I have mentioned. The arrangements are yet 
to be worked out. The precise number is 
amendable to determination adequately for 
authorization required purposes. A study of 
the cost estimate data the AEC has pre- 
pared and presented at our authorization 
hearings supports these figures. 

In my view what is needed is the an- 
nouncement by the Administration of a na- 
tional commitment to pursue the develop- 
ment of the fast breeder reactor as a high 
priority program directly relating to our 
Nation’s needs for energy for the future. It 
is recognized by some, but should be known 
and appreciated by all, that abundant elec- 
trical energy. is necessary if we are to clean 
up our environment, We need electricity to 
operate pumps for sewage treatment plants, 
to clean our atmospheric contaminants, to 
provide filtration of air supplies to our 
homes, stores and office buildings, to re- 
cycle wastes, and to compact scrap so that 
it will occupy only a minimum space vol- 
ume. We will be stymied in our attempts to 
produce a clean environment if the ranting 
and raving by a few people is permitted to 
prevent the construction and operation of 
electrical power plants. 

I am not opposed to proper environmental 
consideration of these problems. I am an en- 
vironmentalist myself, but all of these fac- 
tors must be considered in a balanced man- 
ner in order to assure the overall needs of 
our people are not ignored, in order to pla- 
cate small, though vocal, special interest 
groups. 

I hope you will take these facts home with 
you and remember them well. 

Pollution in our modern environment can- 
not be reduced or eliminated without using 
a tremendous amount of energy—electrical 
energy. 

Additional electrical energy must be gen- 
erated by additional electrical generating 
plants. 

Additional generating plants must burn 
fuel with an absolute minimum contribu- 
tion of pollution to our environment. This 
requirement can be met by all types of 
plants—‘ossil or nuclear. 

Nuclear fuel is our best hope for a clean 
non-depletable fuel for the long-range 
future. 

I believe it will prove to be less of a pollu- 
tant than fossil fuels. 

Nuclear fuel burning plants are cleaner 
today than fossil fuel burning plants, 

In the next three decades, we will be forced 
by fossil fuel depletion and a continued rise 
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in price to turn to nuclear generating power 
plants, 

By the year 2000 A.D., the six fold increase 
of needed kilowatts will be dependent on 
nuclear fuels by a 55 percent factor of our 
total generated kilowatts. We have already 
demonstrated that we can control the atom, 
now let us use it for the benefit of mankind. 


APPENDIX I,—ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS OF 
NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS 


In the operation of nuclear power plants 
there are two types of releases to the environ- 
ment that must be carefully controlled to 
minimize potential undesirable effects on the 
environment and to protect public health 
and safety. These are, first, the release dur- 
ing normal reactor operation of small quanti- 
ties of radioactivity under well-controlled 
and carefully monitored conditions and 
second, the release of substantial quantities 
of heat at low temperature. 


Radioactivity releases 


The AEC regulations on radiation protec- 
tion which govern the release of the small 
quantities of radioactivity in air and water 
effluents from power reactors are based 
principally on the radiation protection 
guides recommended by the Federal Radia- 
tion Council (FRC) (whose functions are 
now being performed by the Environmental 
Protection Agency) and approved by the 
President for guidance of all Federal agencies. 
The recommendations of the FRC are de- 
veloped with the assistance of appropriate 
Federal agencies, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the National Council on Radia- 
tion Protection and Measurements. The 
recommendations of the International Com- 
mission on Radiological Protection are also 
carefully considered, The guidance on radia- 
tion protection issued by the FRC, NCRP 
and ICRP is mutually compatible. 

In addition to their own expertise, the 
members of these groups seek the advice of 
other highly qualified scientists and re- 
searchers with specialized knowledge of the 
many factors that determine the effects of 
radioactivity on man. The results of the ex- 
tensive experimental programs on the 
behavior and effect of radioactive materials 
in the environment and in living tissue are 
also carefully considered in developing the 
FRC guides. 

The Commission's policy as established in 
its regulations is to limit release of radio- 
activity from each nuclear facility so as to 
provide reasonable assurance that exposures 
of the general public to ionizing radiation 
from the cumulative effects of all nuclear 
facilities and other sources do not exceed 
radiation protection guides recommended by 
the Federal Radiation Council and approved 
by the President. 

For the purpose of controlling releases of 
radioactivity from several nuclear facilities 
in an area, AEC regulations provide for im- 
posing both concentration limits and quan- 
tity limits to assure that the total radioactiv- 
ity released to the environment from all 
sources does not result in intakes of radio- 
activity in air, water, and food by humans 
in excess of FRC guides. Only a small num- 
ber of power reactors are now in operation 
and the quantities of radioactivity released 
have been so small that as a practical mat- 
ter, it has not been necessary to impose 
quantity limits to Hmit cumulative total 
quantities from all reactors. We expect re- 
leases from power reactors will continue to 
be low. Nevertheless, looking to the future 
we are continuing to carefully examine our 
regulatory requirements to assure that re- 
leases to the environment from any nuclear 
facility in a geographical area continue to 
be adequately controlled and that exposure 
to the public remains well within radiation 
protection guides. 


Surveillance programs at nuclear power 
plants now operating indicate that the re- 
leases Of radioactivity from these plants have 
generally been small percentages of limits 
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imposed under AEC regulations. Based on 
results of monitoring programs in geograph- 
ical areas adjacent to operating power re- 
actor sites, it is estimated that exposures to 
individuals living near the site boundaries 
of a typical operating power reactor in 1968 
were about one percent of the FRC radiation 
protection guides, that is, about 0.005 rem 
per year. The rem is the unit used as a meas- 
ure of exposure to any nuclear radiation. A 
millirem (mrem) is a unit one thousand 
times smaller than a rem. 

To put an annual exposure rate of 0.005 
rem per year into perspective in day-to-day 
terms, it can be compared to variations in 
background radiation levels from place to 
place. Exposures to persons in the United 
States from natural background radiation 
range from 0.08—0.2 rem/year whole body ex- 
posure. In some areas of India and Brazil the 
natural levels of radiation are more than ten 
times higher. If a person living in Baltimore 
moves to Pittsburgh, his average annual ex- 
posure rate from natural background cosmic 
radiation alone would be increased by ap- 
proximately .005 rem per year. Table I below 
gives further perspective on this matter. 

In summary, based on present knowledge 
and operating experience the low levels of 
radioactivity released from nuclear power re- 
actors are not expected to have a perceptible 
adverse effect on the environment or public 
health and safety. 


RADIATION, EXPOSURES 
(Comparative information) 
Annual whole body exposures from natural 
background radiation 


(Cosmic radiation; radioactivity in rocks, 
soil, building materials; radioactivity in 
body) 

United States—70-200 millirem 
rem). 


(.07-.2 


Special Areas and Average 
Brazil 
Volcanic areas—1600 millirem (1.6 rem). 
Monozite Sand Areas—500 millirem (.5 
rem). 
India 


Monozite Sand Areas—1300 millirem (1.3 
rem). 


Federal Radiation Council (FRC Guides— 

Annual whole body exposure 9 

Occupational Exposure—5000 millirem (5 
rem). 

Individual in Population—500 millirem (.5 
rem). 

Suitable Sample Population Group—170 
millirem (.17 rem). 

Medical exposures to localized portion of body 
Average chest X-ray—20-500 millirem (.02- 

5 rem). 

Range for fluoroscopic examination of gas- 
tro-intestinal tract—5000-400,000 millirem 
(5-400 rem). 

First detectable clinical effects (acute whole 

body exposures) 
25,000—-100,000 millirem (25-100 rem). 

Cosmic radiation exposure to whole body 
during round trip fight—Washington, D.C. 
to West Coast at 35,000 feet 
3-5 millirem (.003-.005 rem). 

Annual whole body erposure from typical 
operating power reactor to persons living 
near site boundary 
Persons living near site boundary—5 milli- 

rem (,005 rem). 

Average to persons living within 4 miles— 
less than 1 millirem (.001 rem). 

Definitions 


rem radiation dose unit. 
millirem—1/1000 of a rem. 
APPENDIX II.—AIR POLLUTION FROM THE COM- 
BUSTION OF COAL, OIL, NATURAL GAS 


Air pollution, a source of major national 
concern, is a consequence of many factors— 
population growth, technology development, 
increased urbanization, and rising energy de- 
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mands. The need to curb such pollution was 
deemed so urgent that it was singled out as 
a matter of very high priority in the First 
Annual Report of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, August 1970. 

While the majority of these pollutants 
come from automobiles and other internal 
combustion engines, substantial amounts 
result from fossil-fueled power plants. The 
principal pollutants from fossil-fired power 
plants are: fly-ash, smoke and soot, and the 
gaseous oxides of sulfur, carbon, and nitro- 
gen. These pollutants have the potential of 
impairing public health, creating annoyance, 
and causing significant property damage. 

Sulfur ozvides are the most troublesome 
pollutants of the atmosphere from fossil- 
fired plants at the present time. Sulfur di- 
oxide may convert to sulfuric acid mist, 
which can cause extensive damage to hu- 
mans, vegetation, and property. A modern 
coal-fired plant with a capacity of 1000 Mwe 
could discharge through the stack about 250 
tons of sulfur dioxide per day when operat- 
ing at full capacity. 

Nitrogen ozides produced by coal-fired 
plants, when inhaled by man, can combine 
with the water in his body to form nitric acid. 
This acid damages cell tissues, particularly 
in the lung. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare has put nitrogen oxide 
among the first five pollutants for which it 
is developing air quality control criteria. It 
has been estimated that a 1000 megawatt 
coal-fired plant dumps 80 tons of nitrogen 
oxides into the atmosphere every day. 

Carbon dioxide is being added to the at- 
mosphere at the rate of six billion tons a year 
by the burning of coal, oil, and natural gas. 
It has been estimated that by the year 200C, 
the carbon dioxide content could increase by 
25 percent, resulting in a “greenhouse effect” 
which could modify the heat balance of the 
atmosphere sufficiently to cause marked 
changes in climate. 

Carbon monoride is also being added to 
the atmosphere by combustion of fossil fuels. 
It combines with hemoglobin in the red 
blood corpuscles and thus interferes with 
their normal functions of supplying oxygen 
to the body tissues. The amount of carbon 
monoxide produced annually by power plants, 
while small in comparison to that from cars, 
is about one million tons, 

There may also be unknown risks—genetic 
damage, life shortening, cancer—from envi- 
ronmental contamination with non-radio- 
active materials and organic products from 
fossil plants. 

A discussion of the organization and meth- 
ods used in efforts to control air pollution 
can be found in Chapter IV of the report 
“Considerations Affecting Steam Plant Site 
Selection.” 

ADDENDUM 
Definitions 

Roentgen.—An exposure dose of X-or 
gamma radiation such that the associated 
corpuscular emission per 0.001293 grams of 
air produces, in air, ions carrying 1 electro- 
static unit of quantity of electricity of either 


n. 

Roentgen Equivalent Man (rem) —The rem 
is the unit used to express human biological 
doses as a result of exposure to one or many 
types of ionizing radiation. 

Relative Biological Effectiveness (RBE).— 
The RBE ts a factor which is used to com- 
pare the biological effectiveness of absorbed 
radiation doses (ie., rads) due to different 
types of ionizing radiation. More specifically, 
it is the ratio of an absorbed dose of X-rays 
or gamma rays to the absorbed dose of a cer- 
tain particulate radiation required to pro- 
duce an identical biological effect in a par- 
ticular experimental organism or tissue. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
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siring to do so may have 5 legislative days 

in which to revise and extend their re- 

marks and include extraneous material 

on the subject of my special order today. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 

Cormack). Is there objection to the re- 

quest of the gentleman from California? 
There was no objection. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON THE 
NATION’S ENERGY PROBLEMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Hosmer) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
the commendation of President Nixon 
for his comprehensive exposition of ques- 
tions and answers to this Nation’s en- 
ergy problems as contained in his mes- 
sage to Congress on this subject today. 
Our colleague from California (Mr. HoL- 
IFIELD) has quite correctly labeled the 
message as a momentous and important 
event in the history of our country. 

It has long been apparent that piece- 
meal approaches to the energy problem, 
source by source, grow increasingly in- 
adequate as our times become more com- 
plicated and our needs for energy, by 
whatever scale you measure them, in- 
crease at compounded rates. The Presi- 
dent has offered us the opportunity to 
unify our energy efforts in a meaningful 
way that promises to weld public and 
private activities together on a develop- 
ment schedule tailored to avoid energy 


gaps. 
Inasmuch as the message lays heavy 
stress on a single structure within the 


proposed new Department of Natural Re- 
sources as the logical common repository 
for all important energy resource devel- 
opment program, perhaps a similar uni- 
fication within the Congress of jurisdic- 
tion over these related areas also might 
be logical. That, however, is a thought 
for the future even though I broached 
the idea of an energy agency, to which 
it would be applicable, in remarks at the 
nuclear safety program, information 
meeting at Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory on February 17, 1969. 

Before highlighting the areas of the 
message dealing specifically with nuclear 
matters, geothermal developments and 
research I think it both fitting and prop- 
er to note here words of commendation 
for the gentleman from California (Mr. 
HO.iIrre._p). Many of the ideas in today’s 
message are ideas either born in his fer- 
tile mind during the many years he has 
addressed these problems or nurtured by 
him from early life to maturity. I per- 
sonally know of his several conversa- 
tions with the President on these mat- 
ters and the thoughts conveyed by him 
in many major speeches on this subject. I 
am confident that his inputs were major 
factors in giving the message the excel- 
lence which it displays. I would further 
commend the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. HOLIFIELD) for laying aside per- 
sonal and partisan considerations in the 
development of what has been here pre- 
sented today. His wise and unselfish de- 
votion to duty in supporting and for- 
warding the best interests of the people 
of our Nation reflects true statesman- 
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ship. Indeed, as I said on another occa- 
sion, if ever a second coming impends 
and three new wise men have to be se- 
lected, CHET HOLIFIELD is sure to be one 
of them. 

Personally I was particularly pleased 
by the release announced in the message 
of the $16 million previously impounded 
at the Office of Budget and Management, 
which may now be used to begin the 
cascade improvement program in the 
gaseous diffusion complex at Oak Ridge, 
Portsmouth, and Paducah. This will bring 
about increased production of enriched 
uranium, a vital fuel for our nuclear 
power reactors upon which all the free 
world depends. By doing so the date by 
which the supply of this ingredient will 
be overrun by demand will be delayed. 
The delay will afford us the vital time 
needed to plan, finance and construct 
new enrichment capacity without run- 
ning any risk of an enriched uranium 
nuclear fuel gap which otherwise might 
seriously interfere with electrical energy 
supplies during the early years of the 
decade of the 1980’s. 

This move also should serve to remove 
the impasse caused by congressional dis- 
satisfaction with the freeze of this $16 
million. A related proposal may be im- 
plemented to begin sharing some of our 
uranium enrichment knowhow both with 
fellow Americans and with allies over- 
seas who logically want to take some fair 
part in the supply of additional enrich- 
ment capacity amd assume some fair 
burden in the financing thereof. All this 
does not mean that the Nixon admin- 
istration is about to raffle off the enrich- 
ment complex or disembouchure treasure 
house of military secrets. Contrarily, it 
is a recognition that time has made 
the matter of supplying nuclear fuel pre- 
dominately a civilian matter whereas in 
the early years it was almost exclusively 
@ military one. As a civilian matter it 
necessarily has to be dealt with some- 
what differently than in the past. 

Frankly, what I foresee is that the Gov- 
ernment will continue owning and 
operating and expanding the diffusion 
plants for the foreseeable future. Then, 
as centrifuge technologies are developed 
for the enrichment of uranium, the new 
centrifuge capacity might possibly be the 
subject of free enterprise development. 
And, insofar as foreign countries are con- 
cerned, I believe that the United States 
will easily retain its fair share of the 
world market for enrichment services 
while a healthy enrichment industry, 
subject to appropriate international safe- 
guards, develops to meet additional needs. 
As a matter of fact, I see no means by 
which the United States could finance the 
total free world requirements for enrich- 
ing capacity. Nor do I see any advantage 
in attempting so to do. As a nation we 
have never found monopoly to be a very 
satisfactory economic tool. 

Of course, the message properly recog- 
nizes the great need for development 
of a satisfactory breeder economy. The 
message correctly schedules achieve- 
ment of this as a national goal by 1980 
with the liquid metal fast breeder reac- 
tor as the chosen vehicle for the purpose. 
An added $27 million is included this year 
to boost the program and the Govern- 
ment share of overall development costs 
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has been boosted by $50 million, for a 
total of $130 million in cash and kind. 
This is a more realistic estimate of the 
magnitude of the Government’s rightful 
share of the enterprise. 

Further, the mention of continued 
funding for alternate fast breeder ap- 
proaches to that of liquid metal, namely, 
gas-cooled, light water cooled, and the 
molten salt concept, is a proper backstop 
and insure of demonstrating a breeder 
reactor by 1980, even though conceivably 
it might be of a type different than that 
now principally proposed. 

After the breeder will come fusion 
power, controlled thermonuclear reac- 
tions which tame the power of the H- 
bomb for clean and peaceful use. The 
message realistically recognizes that the 
developmental problems here are of tre- 
mendous magnitude that therefore, fu- 
sion power is no substitute for the fast 
breeder in the sequential development of 
U.S. electrical energy capacity. The addi- 
tion of $2.1 million for fiscal year 1972 
for this program will help insure that it 
comes to fruition as a practical and eco- 
nomic electricity producer sometime soon 
after the turn of the century when it will 
be needed. 

If you are picking up a pattern here 
from what I have said it is because that 
pattern was established by the message. 
In it two quite nonpartisan concerns on 
the President’s part are apparent. One is 
for adequate energy and the second, and 
equally important in his mind, is for 
clean energy. These are the same 
thoughts he has expressed to me on prior 
occasions and again, only this morning 
during a telephone call in which he in- 
dicated his appreciation both to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. HOLIFIELD) 
and myself for parallel bipartisan ap- 
proaches to the subject. 

I think it significant that the message 
included in its general call for clean 
energy that also, in specific connection 
with nuclear energy, health, safety, and 
environmental considerations be regard- 
ed as essential parts of this same generic 
category. As a matter of fact even ex- 
isting light water reactors came in for 
an added $3 million for safety related 
efforts, just to make certain the bases 
there are covered here, too. 

Two other nuclear related subjects ap- 
propriately were in the message, power- 
plant siting and plowshare nuclear stim- 
ulation of natural gas production. Their 
inclusion assures deserved high priority 
attention to the possibilities of both for 
easing or avoiding energy shortages. 

In closing, I would like to mention my 
real pleasure at inclusion in the mes- 
sage of a promise to begin the leasing 
of geothermal lands by this fall. Many 
of us worked long and hard to obtain 
legislation permitting the development of 
this resource. The President is to be com- 
mended for clearing away the redtape 
which heretofore has been somewhat de- 
laying the start of a leasing program 
for development and production. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HOSMER. I will be delighted ta 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Again, I want to ex- 
press my thanks to the gentleman for 
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his many, many thousands of hours of 
study and work and attendance at hear- 
ings over the past 16 or 18 years, He has 
rendered a valuable service from his side 
of the aisle. The program we have now in 
this country on atomic energy could not 
have been obtained without the bipar- 
tisan support of all of the Members on 
his side of the aisle and on my side of 
the aisle. He, as ranking Member, has 
certainly set an example which his col- 
leagues have followed, and I have tried 
to do the same thing on my side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. HOSMER. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that it has been a real thrill at 
all times to work on such an important 
facet of our Nation’s requirements. It has 
‘been a delight to work with such intel- 
ligent and diligent and enjoyable col- 
leagues and, therefore, twice productive. 

I yield to the gentieman from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman in the 
well not only for the expertise and lead- 
ership he has given in his capacity on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
but also in his membership on the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
where he has dealt with other energy 
matters outside the atomic energy field. 

I join with him and with the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. HOLIFIELD) in 
expressing our concerns about this en- 
tire problem and the very great debt of 
gratitude that the Nation should prop- 
erly owe and recognize and express to 
the President of the United States in 
this very significant message which 
ought to be a landmark of this adminis- 
tration and certainly ought to be one of 
the most newsworthy events of the year. 
I hope people will note the recent re- 
versal of the energy demand ratio to the 
GNP as being an exacerbation of the 
very real energy demands and crisis over 
the next several years. 

I hope also that in our concern, and 
a very proper concern it is, over the en- 
vironment and our impact upon it in 
the production of energy, that we do not 
lose sight of the fact that it requires 
energy to deal with environmental prob- 
lems. We cannot deny the production 
of energy in order to solve environmental 
problems. 

I am reminded of some of the meas- 
ures now pending before the Congress 
to simply prohibit strip mining in all 
of its forms and some recent proposals 
which would bring about a flat prohibi- 
tion against strip mining on public lands 
as being the kind of blind response to 
environmental concern that would make 
the problem worse rather than better. 
But, we should deal with the problem in 
an intelligent manner. 

Let us solve the problem by not deny- 
ing its existence. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this concern, ex- 
pressed as it is in so very many ways, 
is also being expressed by the fact that 
the Research Committee operated under 
the Republican Conference has recently 
established a task force on energy and 
resources which I have the honor to 
chair and on which the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Hosmer) is a very prom- 
inent and important member. 

We hope in all of these ways to un- 
derscore the public need for understand- 
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ing and concern about the various inter- 
related problems of energy demands as 
well as our environmental problems and 
express the hope for a better future for 
this country. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I not only 
thank the gentleman from Idaho for his 
kind remarks, but also wish to call at- 
tention to the satisfaction which his con- 
stituents must feel when they hear him 
discuss so ably and so eloquently prob- 
lems of such importance to the Nation 
and their government. Their confidence 
and satisfaction must be that insofar as 
they are concerned these matters are be- 
ing very well and very capably handled 
by the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the gentle- 
man for his very kind remarks. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 

Joseph Smith Duncan gave America 
its first addressograph machine in 1892. 
The first model consisted of a hexagonal 
wood block upon which was glued rubber 
type torn from rubber stamps. The block 
revolved, advancing a new name and ad- 
dress to the printing point and inking the 
type simultaneously at each operation. 
This model was never marketed. The 
model “Baby ‘O’” was put into produc- 
tion on July 26, 1893, in one small back 
room in the old Caxton Building on Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CARGO PREFERENCE GIVES FARM- 
ERS, LABOR “50 PERCENT OF 
NOTHING”"—FINDLEY PREDICTS 
UNIONS WILL ACT REASONABLY 
IF RESTRICTION IS LIFTED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, & years 
ago, in October of 1963, the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy offered to sell large quan- 
tities of American wheat to the Soviet 
Union. As a condition of the sale, he made 
it a requirement that 50 percent of the 
grain be transported in American ships. 

The decision was a natural one for 
him to make. American farmers, the 
world’s most efficient producers of agri- 
cultural products, had outdone them- 
selves in preceding years. Domestic 
wheat surpluses were continually mount- 
ing and storage costs were high. It was 
in our interest to get rid of the wheat, 
just as it was in the Soviet’s interest to 
buy it. George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, publicly urged that the United 
States send grain to Communist coun- 
tries, stating that “hunger knows no pol- 
itics.” 

From a political standpoint, the deci- 
sion to send 50 percent of the grain in 
American bottoms was also natural. Pres- 
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ident Kennedy had won election over 
Vice President Nixon by the narrowest 
margin in history. The support of orga- 
nized labor had been crucial. Labor’s 
traditional support for the Democratic 
ticket would be just as important in the 
presidential election to be held 1 year 
later. The President would not wish to 
antagonize or offend those upon whom 
his hopes for reelection so clearly de- 
pended. 

Thus, when the longshoremen and 
other maritime unions demanded that 
cargo preference regulations be applied 
to grain sales to Communist govern- 
ments, President Kennedy obliged. 

Eight years later, it is apparent that 
a grevious error was committed, and that 
both the American workingman and 
the American farmer today carry the 
burden of that error. Far from creating 
jobs in the maritime shipping industry, 
the cargo preference requirements de- 
stroys jobs. 

In fact, the cargo preference restric- 
tion on grain to Communist countries 
has never worked since its inception. 
Because of high union wages on U.S. 
ships, even the wheat sale to the Soviet 
Union arranged by- President Kennedy 
required an enormous U.S. subsidy 
amounting to almost $2 million. The sub- 
sidy was in the form of a substantial dis- 
count on Durum wheat, and the purpose 
was to offset the high shipping costs 
which resulted from sending 50 percent 
in U.S. bottoms, 

Since that deal was concluded, no 
similar subsidy has been sold in Eastern 
European and Soviet markets. 

American grain farmers, who depend 
upon foreign purchases for almost half 
of their wheat sales, have lost valuable 
new markets to Canada and other wheat 
producing areas. This has meant fewer 
dollars to farmers for the purchase of 
union-made tractors, planters, plows, 
harvesters, trucks, and other union-made 
items, It has meant fewer dollars for 
union-staffed trucks and rail shipping 
and handling of the grain. And it has 
not secured for maritime labor the in- 
come for which they had hoped. As a 
result of cargo preference, working men 
and farmers alike have suffered mightily. 

For example, although our country 
exports more wheat than any other na- 
tion in the world, we supply only about 
1 percent of Eastern Europe's wheat 
requirement. Our neighbor to the north, 
Canada, supplies those same countries 
with 16 percent of their wheat. Through- 
out the decade of the 1960’s, we sent only 
about 5 percent of our exportable wheat 
to Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
Through various restrictions, such as 
cargo preference, we preclude ourselves 
from competing in one-quarter of the 
world grain market. That costs farmers 
and businessmen valuable sales and 
longshoremen and shiphands jobs, 


The reason for this deplorable situa- 
tion is simple. 


It costs only $8.50 to ship 1 ton of 
grain from the United States to ports on 
the Black Sea if a ship of foreign registry 
carries it. To ship that same ton of grain 
in a U.S. vessel costs $22.25—almost three 
times as much, 


The requirement that 50 percent of 
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U.S. grain shipped to Eastern Europe or 
the Soviet Union go in American bottoms 
actually means that no U.S. grain gets 
shipped. 

In effect, the 50-percent requirement 
means 50 percent of nothing—50 percent 
of nothing for labor, 50 percent of noth- 
ing for farmers, 50 percent of nothing 
for businessmen, and 50 percent of noth- 
ing to help balance our foreign payments. 

Now is the time to drop cargo prefer- 
ence restrictions in the interests of both 
agriculture and labor. President Nixon 
will announce on Thursday, June 10, the 
list of commodities to be placed under 
general license to the Peoples Republic 
of China. I hope that he will include the 
widest category of agricultural products 
on that list, and among them grains. 

Thursday would be the most appro- 
priate time for the President to an- 
nounce that he is also lifting the cargo 
preference restriction. While the 50- 
percent requirement is on the books, no 
grain will move to China irrespective of 
whether general or specific licensing is 
required. 

Farmers deserve an opportunity to 
compete in all foreign markets. Ca~go 
preference effectively prohibits th m 
from doing so. 

American shipping interests, maritime 
crews and longshoremen, and other 
union wokers also deserve an oppor- 
tunity to earn a decent living. As Mr. 
Meany succinctly put it: 

Seamen, as well as wheat farmers must 
eat. 


Eight years of cargo preference have 
not helped them, 

Clearly, a new approach must be taken, 
and I believe that organized labor is 
ready to explore new alternatives. Mr. 
Meany has openly called for a “continu- 
ing review of governmental policy con- 
cerning cargo preference, flag quotas, and 
martime policy generally.” He has stated 
that a “constructive alternative” is 
needed. The present system benefits nei- 
ther agriculture nor labor. Mr. Meany 
only argues that “the abandonment of 
the legitimate interests of the American 
merchant marine and of the public in- 
terest in the merchant marine is neither 
justified nor necessary to accomplish this 
objective.” 

Certainly, the United States cannot 
afford to lose all its merchant fleet. The 
public interest Mr. Meany speaks of re- 
quires a strong fleet for the sake of our 
national security. Yet, just as clearly, an 
alternative to the present system must be 
found. 

I urge President Nixon to announce, 
at the time he lifts the cargo preference 
restrictions on grain shipments to Com- 
munist countries, that he is immediately 
reconvening the Maritime Advisory Com- 
mittee and ordering them to report im- 
mediately and directly to him its recom- 
mendations to solve the problem of 
freight rate differentials. If he does so, I 
believe that organized labor will react 
reasonably. 

The Committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives from labor, business, and gov- 
ernment. It enjoys the complete confi- 
dence of the unions, and they can be sure 
that their legitimate interests will be 
protected. 
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Further, there are alternative solu- 
tions which are acceptable to organized 
labor. Mr. Meany has stated: 

If the freight rate differential is, in fact, 
the only barrier to (expand grain trade), 
there are various ways in which the problem 
can be approached which would respect the 
legitimate interests of all parties and would 
not entail the betrayal of one vital segment 
of our economy by another. 


One suggestion which the Committee 
should consider is the desirability of pro- 
viding a direct Government subsidy for 
the wage differential in the U.S. mer- 
chant fleet. 

As Mr. Meany points out, labor has 
supported subsidies to assure wheat price 
maintenance through the government 
loan mechanism, and labor has also sup- 
poised the taxpayer-financed direct 
wheat export subsidy program when it 
was in effect. 

As Mr. Meany suggests, other alterna- 
tives are also available. Cargo preference 
is clearly a failure. A better solution to 
the problem is needed. 

Farmers want a better solution. Labor 
wants a better solution. Our foreign 
policy requires a better solution. Our 
balance-of-payments problem cries for 
solution. 

It is time to act. The moment is upon 
us, and we must not put off the difficult 
decision. 


NATIONAL PEACE CORPS WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Ilinois (Mr. ANDERSON) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who introduced the reso- 
lution to designate May 30 to June 5, 
1971, as National Peace Corps Week, I 
want to take this opportunity to salute 
the Peace Corps on its 10th anniversary. 
Over 45,000 volunteers have served in 
some 60 countries over the last decade, 
promoting international friendship and 
understanding while helping the devel- 
oping countries meet their needs for 
trained manpower. Our Nation is deeply 
indebted to these courageous and dedi- 
cated volunteers who have selflessly 
served their country and other countries 
in the cause of peace and development. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is especially ap- 
propriate that during this same wees 
that we are honoring the Peace Corps, 
the Congress has given its final stamp of 
approval to Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1971 which would create a new Action 
agency, combining the Peace Corps with 
our domestic volunteer programs. It is an 
indication to me that we are willing and 
eager to build upon the successful volun- 
teer programs of the past decade to meet 
the new challenges of the present dec- 
ade. It is an indication to ne that the 
voluntary spirit in America is not only 
alive and well, but growing. It is that 
voluntary spirit which has made us a 
great nation; and it is that voluntary 
spirit which will keep us a great nation. 

The Peace Corps has perhaps been the 
most successful embodiment of that spir- 
it for it has demonstrated to the world 
that the voluntary way in America is not 
confined to our own shores but tran- 
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scends national boundaries as true hu- 
manitarianism should. 


MILITARY PRIDE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. LENNON) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr, Speaker, it is with 
genuine pride that I share with col- 
leagues a poem written by a young con- 
stituent, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
R. Davis, Jr., of Wilmington, N.C., who 
is now serving his country in Vietnam. 
When many of our youth are demon- 
strating against the national interest and 
military service, it is inspiring to hear 
from one who challenges others to be 
proud of their country and its freedoms. 

The poem follows: 

ONLY THINKING 

Two months ago, I left my home state 

For a war torn land full of death and hate. 

But before the Navy, when from college I 
left, 

My decision to join had influence some more, 

My classmates had come to wish me their 
best. 

And I felt great pride in the uniform I wore. 

Training and stateside duty passed, 

And my orders for Nam came down at last. 

The day I left home, my family cried. 

But, under the tears, their eyes burned with 
pride. 

Though me, from my family, my duty tore, 

I had never felt prouder of the uniform I 
wore. 

I've seen children who from hunger cry, 

I’ve faced “Charlie,” and I’ve watched him 
die. 

I've heard a friend, who’s blood spilled bright, 

Say, against freedom his pride was not slight, 

“I was helping stop communism from upping 
the score,” 

And I never felt prouder of the uniform I 
wore. 

The news from home said 
want more, 

And the demands not met bring on campus 
war”. 

They ridicule America with their show of 
might. 

While it’s for, not against, my country I 
fight, 

They hate, ridicule, scorn me and more 

Because of my pride in the uniform I wore. 

Duty is a word they never learned, 

And freedom is a privilege they never earned, 

When by President speaks they scream lie. 

But, on his decision, if need be, I'll die 

And hope by my death that I have done my 
share 

Because I am still proud of the uniform I 
wear. 

I am an American and proud of my right 

Of having for freedom been able to fight. 

You on the campus, you who say you're not 
treated equal, 

Should see what communist aggression can 
do to a people. 

Though you burn my flag and scream I'm 
unfair, 

You can't stop my pride in the uniform I 
wear. 

I think of the men who die here each day 

So you students can continue to live your 
own way. 

What thanks do they get for the sacrifice 
they’ve made? 

You burn their flag and you spit upon their 


grave. 

But if they were stil) alive, their combined 
voices would roar 

Of the pride that they felt for the uniform 
they wore. 

Loyal Americans, don’t look at this trash, 


“The students 
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Who burn down their schools and with local 
police clash, 
And judge all young Americans by their un- 
loyal way 
Because, there are thousands of us who 
would like to say, 
‘That we love our country and of its future 
We care 
And we are all proud as hell of the uniform 
we wear. 
; 
DIRECTION THAT THE STRATEGIC 
ARMS LIMITATION TALKS SHOULD 
BE TAKING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. FOLEY) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to commend to the attention of the 
House, what, in my judgment, are two 
very significant articles in the New York 
Times pointing to the direction that the 
strategic arms limitation talks should 
be taking. 

Dr. Donald G. Brennan, who is the 
dean of the U.S. arms control profession- 
als, recommends increased emphasis on 
defense and a corresponding reduction in 
the relative effort devoted to strategic 
offensive forces. His analysis raises fun- 
damental questions about the canons of 
our conventional strategic wisdom: the 
concept of “mutual assured destruction” 
to which phase Dr. Brennan aptly as- 
signs the acronym MAD. 

While I do not pretend to endorse all 
of Dr. Brennan's positions, I believe it is 
time for Members of this body who have 
expressed concern about the safety of 
civilians endangered by air or artillery 
strikes or those Members who are justi- 
fiably concerned over a reordering of na- 
tional priorities away from excessive 
military spending, to analyze and come 
to terms with the direction in which our 
own strategic philosophy programs are 
taking us. 

In my judgment this can mean noth- 
ing else but a mutual and enforceable 
decrease in offensive strategic nuclear 
systems, and positive action to strengthen 
rights of civilians to be protected from 
aerial warfare. 

The article follows: 

STRATEGIC ALTERNATIVES I 
(By Donald G. Brennan) 

American strategic nuclear policy has been 
dominated in recent years by an idea called 
“assured destruction.” This concept is that 
the dominant task of the U.S. strategic forces 
is to be able to mount a nuclear attack that 
would reliably destroy a substantial fraction 
of the Soviet society, even after a major 
Soviet strike on American forces. Recent 
public statements of the Nixon Administra- 
tion have emphasized a doctrine called “stra- 
tegic sufficiency.” Although published for- 
mulations of this doctrine are ambiguous, 
it is clear that something like the concept 
of “assured destruction” still dominates 
American strategic policy, even if the ter- 
minology itself is no longer used in official 


statements. 

This domination extends to strategic arms- 
control matters. It is widely argued that 
the most peaceful, stable, secure, cheap, and 
generally desirable arrangement is one in 
which we and the Soviets maintain a “mu- 
tual assured destruction” posture, in which 
no serious effort is made by either side to 
limit the civilian damage that could be in- 
filcted by the other. Most of the opposition 
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in the West to substantial systems of missile 
defense for cities and some of the opposition 
to the Safeguard ABM system derives from 
the alleged benefits of such a posture. This 
is pertinent to the forthcoming Soviet- 
American negotiations on offensive and de- 
fensive forces announced by President Nixon 
last Thursday. 

I believe that the concept of mutual as- 
sured destruction provides one of the few 
instances in which the obvious acronym for 
something yields at once the appropriate 
description for it; that is, a Mutual Assured 
Destruction posture as a goal is, almost lit- 
erally, mad. MAD. 

If the forces of technology and interna- 
tional politics provided absolutely no alter- 
native, one might reluctantly accept a MAD 
posture. But to think of it as desirable—tfor 
instance, as a clearly preferred goal of our 
arms-control negotiations, as many current 
proposals automatically assume—is bizarre. 
This can be made very clear by considering 
the simplest and most effective means of 
realizing it. 

At present, we and the Soviets achieve a 
MAD posture by means of long-range missiles 
and bombers armed with thermonuclear 
weapons. There are, however, many problems 
associated with these forces; missiles and 
bombers may be attacked before they are 
launched, they may fail to perform properly, 
or they may fail to penetrate enemy defenses. 
Concern about such vulnerabilities in our 
posture helps drive the arms race. These 
forces are also expensive; the U.S. alone 
spends about $8 billion a year on them. 

Now, if it were genuinely desirable to have 
& MAD posture, we could achieve it far more 
effectively, reliably and cheaply than at 
present, As Leo Szilard remarked ten years 
ago, we and the Soviets could have an arms- 
control agreement to mine each other’s cities. 
We could install very large thermonuclear 
weapons with secure firing arrangements in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and so on, while 
the Soviets could install similar weapons and 
arrangements in New York City, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and so on. It is 
feasible to make such a system very secure, 
and the vulnerabilities mentioned above 
could be eliminated, which would reduce 
arms-race pressures. While such a system 
would have its own technical problems, 
analysis indicates they would be far simpler 
to solve than those of the present system. 
It would also be much cheaper than the cur- 
rent system; it could save billions. 

Yet almost everyone will judge it starkly 
absurd, even after consideration. And, since 
a mined-city system is clearly the best way 
of realizing a MAD posture, it follows that a 
MAD posture as a goal is itself fundamen- 
tally absurd—it is, indeed, mad. 

This reduction-to-absurdity argument is 
useful for sharply drawing attention to the 
fact that something must be wrong with 
MAD as a way of life. However, one can 
discuss the problems of MAD directly. There 
are at least three interrelated problems. 

The first is that, in spite of our best efforts, 
@ major nuclear war could happen. An insti- 
tutionalized MAD posture is a way of in- 
suring, now and forever, that the outcome of 
such a war would be a nearly unlimited dis- 
aster for everybody. While technology and 
politics may conspire for a time to leave us 
temporarily in such a posture, we should not 
welcome it—we should rather be looking 
for ways out of it. And they can be found. 

The second fundamental difficulty is, in 
essence, political: The body politic of the 
United States did not create a Department 
of Defense for the purpose of deliberately 
making us all hostages to enemy weapons. 
The Government is supposed, according to 
the Constitution, to “provide for the com- 
mon defense,” and plainly most Americans 
would revolt at the idea that a mined-city 
system is a sensible way to do this. They 
would be quite right. The Defense Depart- 
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ment should be more concerned with assuring 
live Americans than dead Russians. 

The third fundamental difficulty is moral. 
We should not deliberately create a system 
in which millions of innocent civilians would, 
by intention, be exterminated in a failure of 
the system is not that reliable. If we accept 
& MAD posture as an interim solution, we 
Should be seeking ways out of it, not ways 
to enshrine it. 

Tomorrow I shall discuss alternative direc- 
tions for strategic policy and arms control. 


STRATEGIC ALTERNATIVES: II 
(By Donald G. Brennan) 


Yesterday I explained that many people 
regard a posture of Mutual Assured Destruc- 
tlon—MAD—as a desirable objective of our 
arms-control policy. I also explained that 
a mined-city system was obviously the most 
efficient way of achieving a MAD posture, 
and, since the mined-city system was 
clearly absurd, it followed that a MAD 
posture itself must be absurd. 

Why, then, do some Americans advocate 
a MAD posture? The advocates involved are, 
in the main, technical or technically ori- 
ented people accustomed to theoretical mod- 
els, and the arguments involve appeals to 
“stability” of various kinds and reference to 
other sophisticated jargon—jargon that I 
understand very well, having helped to artic- 
ulate it a decade and more ago. For instance, 
one argument sometimes heard is that this 
posture will best protect against nuclear war 
altogether, but this proposition is very dubi- 
ous indeed. 

While these advocates are undoubtedly 
sincere, and many of them are even intel- 
ligent, I believe they have been bemused 
by theoretical models of strategic interac- 
tions, models which seem sophisticated and 
intellectually appealing but which are in fact 
much oversimplified descriptions of reality. 
Indeed, some few technical people, who have 
at least had the integrity to follow the logic 
of such analysis to its conclusion, have been 
so bemused by these models that they have 
serlously advocated the actual deployment 
of a mined-city system. 

Well, if an institutionalized MAD posture 
is not desirable as a permanent way of life, 
and is not, what alternative is available? The 
answer is to provide increasing emphasis on 
defense, and corresponding reduction in the 
relative effort devoted to strategic offensive 
forces. 

There is much controversy about just how 
effective defense (such as ABM) can be 
made against current offensive forces, or 
against further enlarged offensive forces. I 
cannot discuss this controversy here. How- 
ever, there is very little controversy over the 
fact that defense can be made quite effective 
if the opposing offense is held down or ac- 
tually reduced, while allowed defense is 
built up. This is precisely the direction that 
negotiations in the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks should be taking, but, so far as 
I can see have not yet been taking. The forth- 
coming negotiation on offensive and defen- 
sive forces will provide both Governments 
with a good opportunity to pursue this pos- 
sibility. 

Even if it were held that currently achlev- 
able defense is too ineffective to be useful 
against even a suitably reduced offensive 
threat (a position that few informed persons 
would believe), it makes little sense to pre- 
clude the possibility of a more effective de- 
tense being found in the future. Most of the 
current approaches to these matters would 
do so. 

It might be possible to achieve similar ef- 
fects simply by sharply reducing offensive 
forces, without any defense, if it were not for 
two factors: (a) there are other countries in 
the world besides the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and (b) perfect inspection of 
sharply reduced offensive forces probably 
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cannot be achieved, and defense can provide 
protection against clandestine weapons. 

The most desirable postures providing in- 
creased defensive emphasis would be those 
achievable through negotiations with the 
Soviets. If such negotiations should fail, 
other alternatives, though less desirable, are 
available. I believe a sensible unilateral 
American strategic program would be gov- 
erned by the following three rules: 

The Budget Rule. We should spend about 
as much money on strategic offensive and 
defensive forces combined as the Soviets do, 
neither greatly more, which might stimulate 
arms-race effects, nor greatly less, which 
would leave us in a position of increasing 
risk. 

I shall, for obvious reasons, call this the 
Brass Rule. In terms of possible strategic nu- 
clear wars, we should be able to do about as 
badly unto the Soviets as they can do unto 
us. This makes it unlikely that the Soviets 
could “dictate” terms to the United States 
in a crisis. Note that this formulation—in 
contrast to the McNamara formulation of 
“assured destruction”—leaves open the pos- 
sibility of reducing our threat to the Soviets, 
if their threat to us can be reduced by what- 
ever means. 

The Defense Rule. Of the money provided 
by the Budget Rule, spend as much on de- 
fense as is compatible with the Brass Rule. 
For the foreseeable future, this would re- 
quire major continued expenditures on of- 
fense. 

We should not be busily engaged in forging 
a permanent Sword of Damocles, to hang 
forever over our heads, by our own design 
and efforts. It is too likely to fall. We should 
rather devote our best efforts to escaping 
from this MAD posture. The alternatives are 
available. 


PROBLEMS BESET NUCLEAR POWER 
PLANTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. SxKvusrrz) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, in my in- 
vestigation over the past year of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s proposal to 
establish an atomic-waste dump in Kan- 
sas, it has become obvious that the men 
of AEC, despite their vaunted expertise 
in all matters scientific, are humans with 
the same frailties and proclivity for mis- 
takes that mark the rest of us. 

One would think that because of their 
grave responsibilities, because they deal 
with things that imperil all life on earth, 
they would exhibit a degree of care that 
exceeds the ordinary. The record does 
not seem to bear this out. On the con- 
trary, while the Commission is un- 
doubtedly peopled with men of outstand- 
ing ability and perhaps even near-ge- 
nius, its very lack of concern for the 
ordinary, the mundane, the simple, 
results in occasional outlandish results. 

A good example is illustrated by a 
newspaper article that appeared in the 
front page of the Washington Post of 
May 26, 1971. The piece, by the very ca- 
pable science writer Thomas O’Toole, re- 
counts that apparent defective designs in 
nuclear-fuel power reactors will delay 
the construction and/or operation of at 
least five major nuclear powerplants. As 
many as 51 other such plants the ar- 
ticle says, face construction and opera- 
tion delays as a result of recent tests 
showing up serious problems. 

The AEC, of course, believes that the 
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problem is probably not in basic design 
and points out that the test failures were 
only in laboratory-sized models. How- 
ever it admits it is very much concerned 
if the emergency cool-down system does 
not work. The concern is great enough 
to order a halt in operation of three 
plants almost ready to produce electricity 
and to construction of two others. AEC 
believes the delays may last from 1 to 
3 months, but no one knows for sure. The 
five plants currently involved represent 
an investment of more than $1 billion 
and the impact of prolonged loss of power 
production from the three will exacerbate 
the already critical power situation the 
Nation faces this summer. 

In my judgment, this article points up 
again the fact that in AEC’s haste to de- 
velop peaceful use of the atom and push 
private utilities into vast and terribly 
expensive construction programs—which 
of course the power users must pay for— 
it just does not do its homework. 

An integral part of the atomic-power 
production is the resultant highly dan- 
gerous waste that must be cared for until 
it is no longer lethal to living things— 
a period ranging from 50,000 to 500,000 
years depending on the type of waste. 
AEC spent billions developing a method 
of producing electricity from the atom 
but did not give a great deal of thought 
to disposing of the wastes safely. Now, 
facing vast quantities of this hot and 
poisonous material, it wants to dump it 
into abandoned salt mines without hav- 
ing carefully and fully researched the 
necessary facts to determine how safely 
this can be done. 

Since other Members of this body al- 
ready have, and more will in the future, 
experience critical environmental, eco- 
logical, and health and safety problems 
arising from AEC operations, I include 
the newspaper article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this point: 


[From the Washington Post, May 26, 1971] 


A-PLANTS FACE DELAYS AFTER FAILURE IN 
‘TESTS 
(By Thomas O’Toole) 

At least five and as many as 56 atomic 
power plants being built in the United States 
face construction and operation delays as 
the result of tests showing possibly defective 
designs in their nuclear-fueled reactors. 

The five plants alone represent an invest- 
ment of more than $1 billion and an electric 
power output of more than four million kilo- 
watts, enough to light up a city the size of 
Chicago. Long delays in these plants could 
trigger power crises in Florida, New York 
and Michigan, where they are being built. 

Far more serious is the impact long delays 
might have on 61 more plants being built or 
about to be built; these account for more 
than 42 million kilowatts of planned power 
and an investment of over $10 billion in more 
than 20 states. Lengthy delays in their con- 
struction could trigger a nationwide power 
shortage. 

The delays were caused by six straight fail- 
ures of laboratory-sized atomic reactors to 
cool themselves down in emergencies called 
“loss of coolant” failures. Each time, the 
em procedure for cooling down the 
hot nuclear cores backfired in tests, causing 
the simulated reactors to close themselves 
down. 

“These tests were not fair models of real 
reactors,” one Atomic Energy Commission 
Official said. “Nevertheless, we have to be con- 
cerned by the failures and the outside possi- 
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bility that we might have a fundamental 
problem in design.” 

The chances of basic design problems are 
slim, AEC officials said. But if the emergency 
coolant designs don’t work it would affect 
the nuclear plants being built and the 16 
plants already in operation. 

If the designs prove defective, plants op- 
erating today might have to be closed while 
the designs were being corrected. 

“We have told five utilities they can ex- 
pect licensing delays on five nuclear power 
plants,” an official of the AEC’s regulatory 
Staff said yesterday. 

“These five were chosen because they were 
all at a juncture where some action had to 
be taken. They had to be told they could not 
meet their deadlines,” 

The five utilities are Consolidated Edison 
Co. and Long Island Lighting Co. in New 
York, Florida Power & Light Co., and De- 
troit Edison Co. and Consumers Power Co. 
in Michigan. The Con Ed, Florida P&L and 
Consumers Power plants are ready to begin 
producing electricity; the other two are about 
to begin construction. 

The length of the operation and construc- 
tion delays is anybody’s guess. One AEC offi- 
cial said the five utilities can expect delays 
of at least one month and probably three 
months, 

The tests that turned up the loss-of-cool- 
ant failures were what engineers call “‘blow- 
down” tests. They were conducted on semi- 
Scale reactor mockups at the National Reactor 
Testing Station in Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

In the tests, engineers pretended that a 
water-cooled reactor under pressure had sud- 
denly lost its cooling water at the same time 
that it suffered a “blowdown,” which is a 
rupture in the piping that carries the cool- 
ant through the reactor. 

The tests showed that when emergency 
water was fiooded in through the piping to 
cool down the core, it did not get to the core 
because pressurized steam built up and 
wouldn't let it in. 

“The tests seemed to indicate,” one source 
said, “that there is a possibility the steam 
pressure within the vessel could prevent the 
core cooling water from entering the vessel. 
It appeared as if the core cooling water was 
being forced out of a break in the recircula- 
tion loop.” 

Engineers noted that the test results don’t 
prove a design defect, since the tests were 
carried out on a model vastly different from 
a full-scale reactor. Only one prime coolant 
loop is used in the model, whereas four are 
used on real reactors. 

Nonetheless, the test results were viewed 
as serious in the most conservative AEC 
circles. 

“If you get a loss of coolant and then a 
loss of emergency coolant in a real accident,” 
one official said, “your reactor core would 
overheat and probably melt under tempera- 
tures in excess of 5,000 degrees. 

“The core would probably crumble,” he 
went on, “and although you’ve got 10 or 12 
feet of reinforced concrete under the core 
it might melt through all that. There would 
be steam explosions and there is a possibility 
of the reactor bursting. Nobody knows for 
sure what would happen.” 


RESENTATIVE RONCALIO IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION TO 
MAKE ILLEGAL THE MANUFAC- 
TURE, SALE, PURCHASE, USE AND 
POSSESSION OF ALL THALLIUM 
COMPOUNDS AS A PESTICIDE 


(Mr, RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to make ille- 
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gal the manufacture, sale, purchase, use 
and possession of all Thallium com- 
pounds as a pesticide or as an instrument 
of animal control. 

During the month of May, 48 eagles 
were found dead in my State of Wyo- 
ming. Upon investigation of these deaths, 
it appears most of the eagles fell victim 
to the reckless use of one of the most 
lethal wildlife poisons known to man, 
Thallium sulfate. 

Thallium sulfate is a non-specific, 
highly stable and persistent, cumulative 
toxin that not only killed countless 
eagles but also indeterminate numbers 
of other wildlife. Under existing statu- 
tory and regulatory directives, it is im- 
possible to determine the number of per- 
sons using this poison, their identity, the 
concentration in which it is distributed, 
the localities of its placement, the dura- 
tion of exposure to wildlife, or the total 
effect upon not only predators, but all 
forms of animal life, including man. 

The situation described above points 
to the lack of control and the neglect 
of our public responsibility in regulating 
the various poisoning programs in my 
State of Wyoming and throughout the 
Nation. 

The bill I introduce today is just one 
step in bringing these programs under 
strict control. I hope the House of Rep- 
resentatives will act with favor on this 
measure so as to bring a halt to such a 
national disgrace as Wyoming has suf- 
fered in the last month, and to prevent 
further irreparable damage to our al- 
ready fast-fading national wildlife. 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WIL- 
BUR D. MILLS BEFORE JOINT SES- 
SION OF LOUISIANA STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


(Mr, WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the Memorial Day recess, Louisiana 
was honored to have the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and great American patriot, the 
Honorable WILBUR D. MILLs, address the 
joint session of the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture, in Baton Rouge, La. 

It was a signal honor for me person- 
ally for WILBUR to come to our beloved 
State, he being a close and dear friend 
from the neighboring State of Arkansas 
and the chairman of the committee on 
which I have the pleasure of serving. 

The address was stirring and indeed 
timely, and I would like for all our col- 
leagues to have the benefit of these words 
of wisdom. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the address of 
Congressman WILBUR D. MILLS befgre 
the joint session of the Louisiana State 
Legislature in Baton Rouge, La., May 31, 
1971, following my remarks: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WILBUR D. MILLS 

It is a singularly gratifying honor for me to 
be invited to appear before this distinguished 
legislative body today. I come with full ap- 
preciation of the significant fact that Louisi- 
ana has been the matrix for the western half 
of this Nation—the mother of the many 
States carved out of the vast territory be- 
tween the Mississipp! River and the Rocky 
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Mountains, including my own State of Ar- 
kansas, 


The history of Louisiana and the Louisiana 
Purchase constitutes, therefore, a large meas- 
ure of the history of the United States. Just 
as New York was the gateway and melting pot 
of the east, so Louisiana has welcomed, re- 
ceived and sustained people representing the 
varied cultures and influences of the Old 
World. Louisiana, however, more than any 
other part of the United States, has had the 
genius to blend and preserve these diverse 
ethnic contributions into a tradition of har- 
mony, hospitality and that unique charm 
for which your State is known everywhere. 
Louisiana has successfully accomplished a 
rare and graceful union of heritage preserva- 
tion and maximization of progress with a vi- 
tality and spirit second to no other State in 
the Union. 

We Arkansans are proud of our close asso- 
ciation with Louisiana, dating from centuries 
before the Louisiana Purchase right up to the 
present time. The same Spanish explorers and 
French pioneers who in very early days plied 
the “Father of Waters” in Louisiana also ex- 
plored and settled along the mighty river's 
tributaries in Arkansas. These early French 
settlers left marks that are visible today not 
only in geographical names on the map of 
our State but in the customs and mores of 
our people. The port of New Orleans has, 
from the time of the Crescent City’s found- 
ing, been exceedingly important to Arkansas, 
because it has been, and still is, our prin- 
cipal “window to the sea”. 

During the War Between the States, citi- 
zens of Arkansas and Louisiana joined 
shoulder to shoulder at Port Hudson, Vicks- 
burg and other battles both within and with- 
out this State. 

After the war, it was once again to the 
port of New Orleans that Arkansas looked to 
provide the outlet to world markets for her 
cotton and other agricultural products that 
would afford opportunity for recovery and 
restoration of her devastated economy. 

In the ensuing years, we in Arkansas and 
you in Louisiana cooperated and worked to- 
gether to tame the Mississippi River and to 
have instituted the far-flung system of flood 
control measures that have transformed this 
longest of all rivers into a consistently obedi- 
ent servant rather than the unpredictably 
destructive and rebellious enemy of years 
gone by. 

Today, with the completion of the Arkan- 
sas River Navigation Project, we stand on 
the threshold of an era that will see even 
greater enhancement of the close relation- 
ship that exists between Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas and, indeed, all the States of the 
Mississippi Valley. Because of Louisiana’s 
strategic location at the point where this fer- 
tile valley, the richest and most productive 
in world history, meets the sea, we look to 
you and your waterways and ports once 
again to show us the way. 

That Louisiana has been showing the way 
for the mid-South, the Mississippi Valley 
and the entire Nation, as well, is manifested 
in the great contributions your State has 
made and is making to the progress and 
strength of the United States. We know 
very well that statistics show that in foreign 
commerce, New Orleans, is second only to 
New York among the ports of this country 
in the value of foreign trade handled and 
that it is the Nation's leading grain port. We 
recognize that Louisiana is a leading State 
in the discovery, production, refinement 
and distribution of essential natural re- 
sources so vital to the Nation’s economy and 
defense. Your leadership is well known also 
in the production of forest products, fish 
and seafood, furs, soybeans, rice, livestock 
and all manner of food and fiber. Your 
State’s phenomenal industrial growth since 
World War II is symbolized by the appel- 
lation of the riparian area from this point 
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southward to below New Orleans as the 
“American Ruhr”. Your artistic and cultural 
contributions are without peer among the 
States of the Union. 

Your leadership is particularly evident and 
pronounced in government, Louisiana has 
consistently produced distinguished states- 
men and dedicated public servants at all 
levels of government—Federal, State and 
local. It has been said that man for man your 
current delegation to the Congress, which 
has aggregate seniority of almost 170 years of 
service, is the most powerful there. On the 
House side, the Majority Leader is Hale 
Boggs, and on the Senate side, the President 
pro tempore and Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriatios is Allen Ellender. The 
Chairman of the House Committee on Armed 
Services is Ed Hébert and the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee in the Senate is 
Russell Long. Otto Passman is high on the 
list of Members of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, Joe Waggonner is a valued 
Member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Committee which I have the 
honor to chair. Speedy Long, Ed Edwards, 
John Rarick and Pat Caffery are also estab- 
lishing themselves as important Members of 
the Committees they serve and are adhering 
to the tradition of Louisiana legislators, 
which have always been among the most 
able, effective and articulate delegations in 
the Congress. 

Today, I want to speak to you about im- 
portant aspects of our Federal system—that 
is, Federal-State-local relationships in the 
frame of particular areas and in the light of 
issues currently before the public. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means since the begin- 
ning of this Congress has been comprehen- 
sively reviewing intergovernmental relation- 
ships in the public welfare system. On last 
Wednesday, the Committee filed its report 
on H.R. 1, the Social Security and welfare 
amendments, with the House of Representa- 
tives, and soon we shall be voting on this 
bill on the House Floor. 

H.R. 1 represents the most far-reaching 
and complete revision of the Nation's wel- 
fare system since its inception, and nobody 
denies that this system has been badly need- 
ful of revision. After long and assiduous 
study and month after month of public hear- 
ings and executive sessions, the Committee 
became convinced that the only feasible and 
sensible approach to the welfare problem is 
federalization of the family and adult assist- 
ance programs, establishment of uniform re- 
quirements and provision for an appropriate 
nationwide income floor. With respect to 
families, this Federal floor would be set at 
$2,400 for a family of four, The new program 
would be federally administered. 

Federalization in this particular area, that 
is, public welfare payments, is the proper 
course to follow to achieve greater fairness 
and equity, desirable uniformity and better 
control, economy and enforcement of the 
program. Instead of the widely varying pot- 
pourri of existing programs in the fifty States, 
we want to create a system of welfare that 
will be consistently fair both to the taxpay- 
ing public which supports it and its bene- 
ficiaries. We want a system of welfare which 
places primary emphasis on ultimate sever- 
ance of a family from the program and re- 
entry into the working world. We want a pro- 
gram that restores people to employment, 
self-reliance and self-respect. We want a pro- 
gram that will stem the alarming tide of spi- 
raling costs and chronic instances of family 
dependence on welfare generation after gen- 
eration. 

The Committee is convinced that H.R. 1 
is a tremendously significant move in this 
direction. It will establish a new system of 
incentives and requirements for work and 
training. Families in which at least one per- 
son is employable would be enrolled in what 
is called the “Opportunities For Families” 
program, which would be administered not 
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by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, but by the Department of Labor. 
Only those families without employable per- 
sons would be enrolled in the Family Assist- 
ance Plan, the part that would be admin- 
istered by HEW. 

All adult family assistance recipients ex- 
cept those specifically exempted by the bill, 
would be required to register for work or 
training. The exemptions from the registra- 
tion requirements have been held to a mini- 
mum. 

H.R. 1, therefore, places the spotlight of 
attention on the terminal end of welfare 
while simultaneously tightening the pre- 
requisites for initial entry on the rolls. The 
only feasible means of accomplishing these 
objectives is through federalizing of the pro- 
gram. The beneficial financial results to the 
States of federalization are quite substan- 
tial, aggregating some $1.5-billion of State 
savings in the first year of operation. Louisi- 
ana, for example, can expect to save more 
than $65-million in fiscal year 1973 over 
what it would be spending under present 
law. 

This, in my judgment, is a proper way to 
improve the Federal-State partnership and to 
provide savings to the States. We must con- 
tinue to seek specific areas on a case by case 
basis and determine in a logical, rational, ob- 
jective manner whether a particular program 
would lend itself to full Federal responsi- 
bility, whether a specific program should be 
left to the States, or whether it is one in 
which cooperative, tandem effort can best 
achieve desired, well defined goals. It was 
this case by case approach that led many 
years ago to assumption of Federal responsi- 
bility for flood control in the Mississippi 
Valley and provided literal salvation for the 
States at the lower end of the Valley, namely, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas. It is the 
proven and tested way of providing relief to 
the States and at the same time maintaining 
sound and effective programs. 

To be contrasted with this case by case, 
function by function approach, which I am 
convinced will strength Federal-State rela- 
tionships, is the blunderbuss, cure-all-ills, 
general revenue sharing proposal currently 
being ballyhooed across the country. That is 
the Alice in Wonderland belief that somehow 
by a wave of a wand or sleight of hand, the 
Administration can channel nonexistent Fed- 
eral largesse into the States’ treasuries. I re- 
main adamantly opposed to this measure, 
although beginning day after tomorrow, in 
the spirit of fairness and to afford the matter 
its full day in court, we commence extensive 
public hearings on the Administration’s pro- 
posal in the Committee on Ways and Means. 

One good reason I am opposed to general 
revenue sharing is the obvious one that the 
Federal Government would not be sharing 
revenues but simply borrowed money. If you 
don't believe it, look at the projected Federal 
deficit for the current fiscal year and next 
year. According to estimates in the latest re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Federal Expenditures, the Federal funds 
budget for this year will be in the red by 
$26.5-billion, and the estimate for fiscal year 
1972 is an even greater deficit of $28.6-billion. 
That represents an aggregate of $55.1-billion 
in two years, the largest back to back deficit 
since World War II. In March of this year, 
the Congress had to adjust the national debt 
limit upward to $430-billion to accommodate 
these anticipated deficits. Very frankly, how- 
ever, I doubt that limitation will carry us to 
the end of the next fiscal year as it is in- 
tended to do. 

How anyone can suggest general revenue 
sharing, with a straight face, in full view of 
Federal deficits of that magnitude and the 
chronic string of deficits over the past forty 
years is beyond me. 

Not only that—the general revenue shar- 
ing proposal of the Administration would 
operate capriciously in the manner in which 
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the so-called Federal revenues would be dis- 
tributed to the States and local govern- 
ments. Take, for example, the formula that 
would distribute funds to the local govern- 
ments. It is based primarily on the respective 
amounts of taxes collected by each govern- 
mental unit. It is true that each State and 
its local governments would have the option 
to adopt alternative methods of sharing the 
funds—but it is questionable whether these 
alternative formulas would produce very dif- 
ferent results from the tax collection basis. 
What I want to stress is that the amount of 
taxes collected by a particular local govern- 
ment is not a good measure of its need for 
assistance. This gives the greatest amount 
of aid to local governments which can raise 
substantial tax revenue because they have 
wealthy residents or a large industrial or 
commercial tax base. 

The capricious results of revenue sharing 
are particularly evident in your own State of 
Louisiana. Baton Rouge with a population of 
166,000 would get $2.9-million under revenue 
sharing, while Shreveport, with a larger pop- 
ulation of 182,000 people, would receive only 
$1.7-million in revenue sharing funds. On 
the other hand, there would be cases of cities 
of approximately the same size receiving dif- 
fering amounts. For example, Alexandria 
would receive about $202,000 in revenue 
sharing funds as compared with $260,000 for 
Bossier City even though each has a popula- 
tion of about 41,500. 

And I want to remind you that figures of 
this nature, which are hard to justify, are 
not confined to cities in Louisiana. Passaic, 
New Jersey, for example, would get $888,000 
in revenue sharing funds, while the City of 
Monroe in your State would get only $662,000 
despite the fact that the two cities are about 
the same size. And Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, whose population of 71,500 is less 
than that of Lake Charles in your State, 
would get $1.2-million in revenue sharing 
compared with the $754,000 that Lake 
Charles would receive. 

These are merely a few illustrative exam- 
ples which show clearly how haphazard and 
misdirected the aid under revenue sharing 
would be. I am confident many other exam- 
ples will be brought out in the course of the 
Committee's hearings on this subject. 

Another grave concern I have about gen- 
eral revenue sharing Is its dangerous poten- 
tial for erasing those vestiges of States rights 
that still remain in our Federal system of 
government in this country. We in the South 
know too well that when the Federal Gov- 
ernment wants to give out money there is 
always danger of entrapment. What I am 
apprehensive of is the time that would 
surely come in the future after Federal rey- 
enue dollars are being mainlined into State 
treasuries and States become dependent on— 
yes, addicted to—these dollars. What is there 
to keep a subsequent Congress from sud- 
denly telling the States that they are rather 
backward—that there are some things the 
Federal Government would like for you to 
do with respect to the way you run your 
judiciary, conduct your legislature, with re- 
spect to the operation of your local govern- 
ments, with respect to any program you 
want to name? You will have to do these 
things in order for us to justify continuing 
to give you Federal dollars to spend. 

The very name by which the proposal is 
popularly or unpopularly called, “no-strings- 
attached general revenue sharing,” is synony- 
mous with pie in the sky and discordant and 
at variance with practical realities. Astute 
State and local representatives and officials 
at the mention of such a proposal, should 
be wary of its sugar-coated promises. 

This is certainly not to say that State and 
local governments do not have financial 
problems, and my record over the past three 
decades in the Congress and for almost that 
long on the Committee on Ways and Means 
shows that I have been sensitive and respon- 
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sive to these needs. Not only must we be sen- 
sitive to them, however, we must strive to find 
sensible means of meeting them. The wel- 
fare bill is just one instance of such sensible 
means. There are other specific areas cur- 
rently being considered in the 92nd Congress. 
As a Member of that Congress, I pledge to 
you my best effort in this essential en- 
deavor. I am convinced that we can find so- 
lutions to our respective and joint financial 
problems without weakening or destroying 
the basic fabric of local, State and Federal 
governments—each strong in its own sphere 
of responsibility—which has served the Na- 
tion so well for so long. 


CONGRESSMAN LLOYD MEEDS AND 
29 COSPONSORS PROPOSE INDIAN 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1971 


(Mr. MEEDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
fact that Indians have a unique claim 
to Federal support of their children’s 
education, through treaties and congres- 
sionally authorized programs, our educa- 
tional system has failed, at all levels, to 
respond to the specific needs of Indian 
people in the United States. This failure 
is borne out by oft repeated statistics. 
The school dropout rate for Indians is 
twice the national average. Indians, on 
the average, complete only 8.4 years of 
schooling, compared with 10.6 for the 
Nation as a whole. More than any other 
group, Indian children believe them- 
selves to be of “below average” intel- 
ligence. 

Hard on the heels of these depressing 
realities of Indian education follow un- 
employment figures at 39 percent of the 
Indian population and a poverty level in- 
come of $2,000 for half of all Indian 
households. 

Cooperating with Harvard University, 
the NAACP Legal Defense and Educa- 
tional Fund in its report “An Even 
Chance” scores administrators on the 
misuse of Federal moneys earmarked for 
the special educational needs of Indian 
children. Moneys authorized with spe- 
cific congressional intent to serve Indian 
children, are intermingled with general 
State funds purchasing services for the 
statewide educational system. The report 
verifies this fact. “Those dollars pay for 
teachers’ aides who serve all the children, 
not just educationally deprived Indian 
children. They buy equipment for every 
child, not just the eligible Indian chil- 
dren. They provide kindergarten classes 
for all children, not just the eligible chil- 
dren. They buy mobile classrooms which 
become permanent facilities for all stu- 
dents. 

Lack of Indian involvement is a major 
reason for the misuse of Federal money 
and deficiencies in Indian education. Al- 
most all the studies of Indian education 
agree on this point. Federal Indian 
boarding schools, with little Indian im- 
put, have been referred to in less than 
glowing terms in describing the educa- 
tion and treatment of the children at- 
tending those institutions. In contrast, 
we find enthusiasm and a bright outlook 
among the students at those few schools 
where Indians have been involved in 


program development and policymaking. 
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Rough Rock, Rocky Boy, and the Navajo 
Community College are schools where 
Indians are involved. 

Indian involvement in Indian educa- 
tion is at the heart of the Indian Educa- 
tion Act of 1971, which I am introducing 
today with 29 other Members of the 
House. 

The bill provides for a presicentially 
appointed 15-member National Board of 
Indian Education. At least 10 of the 
board members must be Indian. The 
board would be housed in the Office of 
Education for budget purposes only. In 
all other respects, the board would 
be an independent national school board 
making policy for and directing Indian 
education. 

Federal education activity relating to 
Indians would be centralized in and co- 
ordinated by the national board. It would 
have oversight jurisdiction over ESEA, 
Impact Aid, Public Law 815, and other 
education program moneys for which 
Indians are eligible. The board would 
insure that proper consideration is giv- 
en Indians, both those on reservations 
and those in urban centers, in the ex- 
penditure of funds appropriated under 
these acts. 

The national board would have juris- 
diction over an authorization of new de- 
velopmental money, $20 million the first 
year and $30 million in each of the 4 
succeeding years. This money would be 
earmarked for innovative programs to 
meet the special educational needs of 
Indian children. Some of this innovative 
program money could be placed under 
the control of local Indian tribes and 


other local Indian organizations which 
would contract with local school boards 
for special Indian education programs. 

The bill also provides additional mon- 
ey for Indian adult education. The adult 
program is aimed at lowering the current 
39-percent unemployment rate among 


Indians; nonliterate individuals could 
learn the three R's and vocational 
courses would be made available. I also 
look for the program to raise the sights 
of those Indian parents who are not edu- 
cationally oriented. A change in parental 
attitude, upon realizing the value of edu- 
cation, will go far in encouraging their 
youngsters to stay in school. 

According to specific treaty provisions 
and as U.S. citizens, Indians have a right 
to quality education. This means that 
their special needs must be met. I am 
confident that the Indian Education Act 
of 1971 will better meet those needs, 
right many past wrongs and provide new 
hope for Indian people across the United 
States. 


BEATRICE MINE IS DANGEROUS 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, May 31, 1970, a 
miner who had 20 years of mining expe- 
rience was killed instantly by a roof fall. 
This miner left a widow and four de- 
pendent children. 

The Bureau of Mines’ fatality report 
concerning this accident concludes: 
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CAUSE OF ACCIDENT 
The direct cause of this accident was the 
failure of management to have the roof 
secured in a more permanent manner at the 
completion of or shortly after the completion 
of the miner “run”, (Italic supplied.) 


That fatality occurred at the Beatrice 
Pocahontas Co., mine of the Island Creek 
Coal Co., in Buchanan County, Va. Island 
Creek, with its many mines, ranks third 
in the Nation in coal production. 

This is one of 16 deaths that occurred 
at Island Creek Mines in 1970. There 
have been six deaths at that company’s 
mines from January 1 to May 29, 1971, 
including one at the Beatrice mine. 

I am not surprised that the Bureau of 
Mines found this death to be caused by 
“the failure of management.” The safety 
record of the Beatrice mine is very poor. 
From November 1970 through May 4, 
1971, there have been no less than 21 
imminent danger closure orders issued 
causing all or part of the Beatrice mine 
to be idled while the danger is abated. 

The text of those orders follow my 
comments. 

The Bureau, in testimony on May 10, 
1971, before the House Education and 
Labor Committee on the Hyden disaster, 
said that national average for imminent 
dangers for 1 year is less than one per 
mine. Beatrice far exceeds the national 
average. 

These hazardous conditions at this 
mine caused the United Mine Workers 
of America to request, on January 26, 
1971, that the Bureau of Mines station 
an inspector at this large mine on each 
production shift. 

The UMWA letter and related corre- 
spondence are at the end of my com- 
ments. 

During consideration of the 1969 law, 
the UMWA urged that Congress require, 
under certain conditions, that an in- 
spector be stationed at each mine. Con- 
gress rejected that concept and required 
spot inspections weekly instead—and I 
agree with the conclusion that spot in- 
spections are a better means of insuring 
compliance with safety provisions than 
the concept of a full-time inspector at a 
dangerous mine. 

The Bureau also rejected a similar 
UMWA request of January 26. Instead, 
the Bureau required daily spot inspec- 
tions. These are continuing even today. 
Even with these daily inspections, 10 
imminent danger closure orders were 
issued through May 4. 

Since May 4, 1971, Bureau inspectors 
have issued five more imminent danger 
closure orders on May 1, 13, 18, 25, and 
27, 1971. 

The text of these orders follow my 
comments. 

The Beatrice mine is unsafe. Manage- 
ment is to blame, despite the protesta- 
tions of an executive, John York, of Is- 
land Creek Coal Co. made last week from 
the company’s Cleveland offices. Mr. 
York, who is stated to be a vice president 
of employee relations of Island Creek, a 
subsidiary of Occidental Petroleum 
Corp., was quoted as saying he “did not 
know anything about these 21 closure 
orders.” 

On May 21, 1971, I asked the Secretary 
of the Interior to institute proceedings to 
close the mine until it can be safely op- 
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erated. Two weeks and two more immi- 

nent danger closure orders have passed 

since then. The passive Department has 

yet to reply, much less ask to save miners. 
Pertinent material follows: 


Part I. IMMINENT DANGER CLOSURE ORDERS 
AND SoME OTHER VIOLATIONS, NOVEMBER 
17, 1970 THROUGH May 4, 1971 


Coal mine inspection report, Beatrice Mine, 
Beatrice Pocahontas Co., Keen Mountain, 
Buchanan County, Va., November 17-19, 
30, December 1-3, 7-10 and 14, 1970, by 
Ronald L. Keaton, Federal coal mine in- 
spector 

INTRODUCTION 
This report is based on an inspection made 
pursuant to the Federal Coal Mine Health 

and Safety Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 742). 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Beatrice Mine, located off U.S. Route 460 
at Keen Mountain, Virginia, is opened by 
three development shafts and one additional 
for ventilation purposes. The mine is being 
developed in the low-volatile bituminous 
Pocahontas No. 3 coalbed. 

A total of 470 men (51 on the surface and 
419 underground) was employed on three 
coal-producing shifts daily, 5 and 6 days a 
week. The average daily production of 5,600 
tons of coal was loaded mechanically. The 
life of the mine was estimated to be 35 years. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY ACT 
OF 1969 


Notices and Orders 
1. Violation—Section 303(f). 


Weekly examinations for hazardous con- 
ditions were not properly made nor recorded. 
No. 7 development panel, 1 north (No. 2 
unit). A Notice of Violation No. 1 was issued 
November 17, 1970, on Form 104(b) requiring 
that this violation be abated by 8:00 a.m. 
on November 18, 1970. This violation was 
abated during the inspection November 18, 
1970. 

2. Violation—Section 305(k) 


The belt control cable was not supported 
on insulators beginning at the mouth of No. 
8 development panel off 1 north (No. 3 unit) 
and extending for a distance of 150 feet in 
No. 3 entry. A Notice of Violation No. 2 was 
issued November 30, 1970, on Form 104(b) 
requiring that this violation be abated by 
8:00 a.m. on December 1, 1970. This viola- 
tion was abated during the inspection De- 
cember 1, 1970. 

3. Violation—Section 305 (m) 

The power cable to the rock-dust machine 
was not protected with a fuse. A Notice of 
Violation No. 1 was issued December 1, 1970, 
on Form 104(b) requiring that this viola- 
tion be abated by 8:00 a.m. on December 2, 
1970. The violation was abated during the 
inspection December 2, 1970. 


4. Violation—Section 310(d) (1) 


Supplies were unloaded and stored under 
the trolley wire, which was not guarded, 
for a distance of 40 feet near the end of the 
track in No. 6 development panel off ist 
north. A Notice of Violation No. 1 was issued 
December 2, 1970, on Form 104(b) requiring 
that this violation be abated by 8:00 a.m. 
on December 7, 1970. The violation was abated 
during the inspection December 10, 1970. 


5. Violation—Section 314(b) 


Two mine cars and the rail trucks were 
pushed along the track from the mouth of 
6th west off 1 north to No. 5 unit, a distance 
of 5,000 feet. A Notice of Violation No. 1 was 
issued December 8, 1970, on Form 104(b) 
requiring that this violation be abated by 
8:00 a.m. on December 9, 1970. The violation 
was abated during the inspection Decem- 
ber 9, 1970. 


6. Violation—Section 317(f) (1) 


Deep, standing water was present in the 
emergency escapeway 1,100 feet outby the 
stall machine in No. 6 development panel off 
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1 north (No. 2 plow). A Notice of Violation 
No. 2 was issued December 2, 1970, on Form 
104(b) requiring that this violation be abated 
by 8:00 a.m. on December 7, 1970. The viola- 
tion was abated during the inspection Decem- 
ber 10, 1970. 

7. Violation—Section 317(f) (4) 


The intake escapeway in No. 8 develop- 
ment panel off 1 north (No. 3 unit), de- 
veloped after the operative date of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, was not separated from the belt and 
trolley haulage entries. A Notice of Violation 
No. 1 was issued November 30, 1970, on Form 
104(b) requiring that this violation be abated 
by 8:00 a.m. on December 4, 1970. The time 
was extended to January 29, 1971. 


1. Imminent Danger—Station 104(a) 


Inadequately supported, loose roof was 
present over the rock-dust supply track be- 
ginning at the telephone and extending out- 
by for a distance of 40 feet. 

Order No. 1 was issued at 8:30 a.m. on De- 
cember 1, 1970, on Form 104(a) requiring 
that all persons, except persons referred to 
in Section 104(d), be withdrawn from and 
prohibited from entering the affected area. 
The Order was terminated December 1, 1970. 


2. Violation—Section 304(a).— 
Imminent Danger 

Accumulations of loose coal and coal dust 
were present through the last line of cross- 
cuts between Nos. 1-4 entries, No. 8 develop- 
ment panel off 1 north, No. 3 unit. 

Order No. 1 was issued at 9:30 am. on 
November 80, 1970, on Form 104(c) (1), re- 
quiring that all persons, except persons re- 
ferred to in Section 104(d) be withdrawn 
from and prohibited from entering the sf- 
fected area, The Order was terminated No- 
vember 30, 1970. 

8. Violation—Section 304(a).— 
Imminent Danger 


Loose coal and coal dust accumulations 
were present in the shuttle car roadways 
beginning at the belt feeder and extending 
inby for 120 feet and through the last line of 
crosscuts between Nos. 1-4 entries, 8 west 
off 2 north (No. 5 unit). 

Order No. 1 was issued on November 18, 
1970, on Form 104(c)(1) requiring that all 
persons, except persons referred to in Section 
104(d) be withdrawn from and prohibited 
from entering the affected area. The Order 
was terminated November 18, 1970. 


4. Violation—Section 304(a).— 
Imminent Danger 


Loose coal and coal dust was present ip 
the last crosscuts between Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
entries in No. 8 unit of No. 12 development 
panel off 1 south. 

Order No. 1 was issued at 9:30 a.m., op 
December 3, 1970, on Form 104(c)(1) re- 
quiring that all persons, except persons re- 
ferred to in Section 104(d) be withdrawn 
from and prohibited from entering the af- 
fected area. The Order was terminated De- 
cember 3, 1970. 


5. Violation—Section 304(a) — 
Imminent Danger 

Loose coal and coal dust accumulations 
were present in No. 2 entry beginning at the 
conveyor belt tailpiece and extending inby 
for a distance of 300 feet; also, in the last 
two crosscuts between Nos. 1 and 2 entries. 
(1 south parallel entries, No. 1 unit) 

Order No. 1 was issued on December 8, 1970, 
on Form 104(c) (1) requiring that all per- 
sons, except persons referred to in Section 
104(d) be withdrawn from and prohibited 
from entering the affected area. The Order 
was terminated on December 8, 1970. 

6. Violation—Section 304(d) 

The rock-dust applications were inadequate 
in Nos. 1-4 entries and the connecting cross- 
cuts, No. 7 development panel, 1 north (No. 
2 unit) beginning at the belt feeder and ex- 
tending inby for a distance of 300 feet. 
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Order No. 1 was issued on November 17, 
1970, on Form 104(c)(1) requiring that all 
persons, except persons referred to in Section 
104(d), be withdrawn from and prohibited 
from entering the affected area. The Order 
was terminated November 17, 1970. 


7. Violation—Section 304(d)—Imminent 
Danger 


The rock-dust applications were inadequate 
beginning at the belt feeder and extending 
inby for 120 feet and through the last line 
of crosscuts between Nos. 1—4 entries, 8 west 
off 2 north (No. 5 units). 

Order No. 2 was issued on November 18, 
1970, on Form 104(c)(1) requiring that all 
persons, except persons referred to in Section 
104(d) be withdrawn from and prohibited 
from entering the affected area. The Order 
was terminated November 18, 1970. 


8. Violation—Section 304(d).—Imminent 
Danger 

The rock-dugt applications were inadequate 
through the last line of crosscuts between 
Nos. 1-4 entries, No. 8 development panel 
off 1 north, No. 3 unit, 

Order No. 2 was issued at 9:30 a.m. on 
November 30, 1970, on Form 104(c)(1) re- 
quiring that all persons, except persons re- 
ferred to in Section 104(d) be withdrawn 
from and prohibited from entering the af- 
fected area. The Order was terminated No- 
vember 30, 1970. 


9. Violation—Section 304(d).—Imminent 
Danger 

The rock-dust applications were inadequate 
in the last crosscuts between Nos. 1, 2, and 
3 entries in No. 8 unit off No. 12 development 
panel off 1 south. 

Order No. 2 was issued at 9:30 a.m. on 
December 3, 1970, on Form 104(c)(1) re- 
quiring that all persons, except persons re- 
ferred to in Section 104(d) be withdrawn 
from and prohibited from entering the af- 
fected area. The Order was terminated De. 
cember 3, 1970. 


10. Violation—Section 304(d).—Imminent 
Danger 


The rock-dust applications were inadequate 
in No. 2 entry beginning at the conveyor belt 
tailpiece and extending inby for a distance 
of 300 feet; also, in the last two crosscuts 
between Nos. 1 and 2 entries, 1st south paral- 
lel entries, No. 1 unit. 

Order No. 2 was issued at 4:00 p.m. on De- 
cember 8, 1970, on Form 104(c) (1) requiring 
that all persons, except persons referred to 
in Section 104(d) be withdrawn from and 
prohibited from entering the affected area. 
The Order was terminated December 8, 1970. 


11. Violation—Section 305(c).—Imminent 
Danger 


The packing glands were loose on the con- 
tinuous miner methane monitor and the coy- 
er contained an opening in excess of 0.004 
inch. No. 7 development panel, 1 ndérth (No. 
2 unit). 

Order No. 2 was issued on November 17, 
1970, on Form 104(c)(1) requiring that all 
persons, except persons referred to in Section 
104(d) be withdrawn from and prohibited 
from entering the affected area. The Order 
was terminated on November 17, 1970. 


12. Violation—Section 305(c).—Imminent 
Danger 

The receiving-end headlight on the right- 
drive shuttle car contained an opening in ex- 
cess of 0.008 inch, 8 west off 2 north (No. 5 
unit). 

Order No. 3 was issued on November 18, 
1970, on Form 104(c)(1) requiring that all 
persons, except persons referred to in Sec- 
tion 104(d), be withdrawn from and prohib- 
ited from entering the affected area. The 
Order was terminated November 18, 1970. 


13. Violation—Section 305(c).—Imminent 
Danger 


The control panel cover on the shuttle car 
contained several openings in excess of 0.004 
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inch and the pump motor power cable con- 
duit was broken. No. 6 development panel 
off 1 north, No. 2 plow section. 

Order No. 1 was issued at 3:30 p.m. on De- 
cember 2, 1970, on Form 104(c) (1) requiring 
that all persons, except persons referred to 
in Section 104(d), be withdrawn from and 
prohibited from entering the affected area, 
The Order was terminated on December 2, 
1970. 


14. Violation—Section 305(c) —Imminent 
Danger 

The discharge-end headlight on the right- 
drive shuttle car in No. 8 unit off No. 12 
development panel off 1 south, contained an 
opening in excess of 0.008 inch and two of 
the control circuit fuses were bridged with 
wire; also, the continuous miner control 
switch cover contained an opening in excess 
of 0.008 inch. 

Order No. 3 was issued at 9:30 a.m. on De- 
cember 3, 1970, on Form 104(c) (1) requiring 
that all persons, except persons referred to 
in Section 104(d), be withdrawn from an 
prohibited from entering the affected area. 
The Order was terminated on December 3, 
1970. 

15. Violation—Section 305(c).—Imminent 

Danger 

The standard shuttle car loading-end head- 
light contained an opening in excess of 0.008 
inch. No. 9 development panel off 1 north, 
No. 4 unit. 

Order No. 1 was issued at 5:30 a.m. Decem- 
ber 7, 1970, on Form 104(c) (1) requiring that 
all persons, except persons referred to in Sec- 
tion 104(d), be withdrawn from and pro- 
hibited from entering the affected area. The 
Order was terminated December 7, 1970. 

RONALD L. KEATON, 
Federal Coal Mine Inspector. 


ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 

LD. # 44-00238-0, A, Spot Inspection, 

No. 1 T.A.C. 

Norton, Virginia 24273. 

Telephone No. 679-0230, January 4, 1971. 

To the operator of the Beatrice Mine, 
Beatrice Pocahontas Company, Keen Moun- 
tain, Buchanan County, Virginia, Keen 
Mountain, Virginia 24624. 

Notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, upon making an in- 
spection of this mine on January 4, 1971, 
finds the existence of the following described 
conditions or practice which could reason- 
ably be expected to cause death or serious 
physical harm before such condition or prac- 
tice can be abated. 

Condition or practice: Methane in the 
amount of 3.5 percent was detected by means 
of a mechanical detector in the air current 
being used to sweep the pillared area between 
Nos. 1-5 development panels in the No, 1 
north main entry (return air course) at the 
mouth of No. 4 entry, No. 1 development 
panel. 

In accordance with Sec. 104(a) of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 
(P.L. 91-173), you are hereby ordered to 
cause all persons, except persons referred to 
in Sec. 104(d) of the Act, to be withdrawn 
from and prohibited from entering the fol- 
lowing area until an authorized representa- 
tive of the Secretary of the Interior has deter- 
mined that the above-described imminent 
danger no longer exists: 

Area from which persons must be with- 
drawn and prohibited from entering: Entire 
mine. 

Served to George Dunham, Superintend- 
ent, at the mine office on January 4, 1971, at 
approximately 1:30 p.m. 

Trrus A. Cox. 

Nore: Review of this Order pursuant to 
Sec. 105(a) of the Act may be made upon 
application to the Board of Mine Operations 
Appeals. 
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ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 


Spot Inspection, I.D. 44-00238, No. 1 H.D.L. 

Norton, Virginia 24273, Telephone 679- 
0230, January 12, 1971. 

To the operator of the Beatrice Mine, 
Beatrice Pocahontas Company, Keen Moun- 
tain, Buchanan County, Virginia, Keen 
Mountain, Virginia 24624. 

Notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed authorized representative of the 
Secretary of the Interior, upon making an 
inspection of this mine on January 12, 1971, 
finds the existence of the following described 
conditions or practice which could reason- 
ably be expected to cause death or serious 
physical harm before such condition or prac- 
tice can be abated. 

Condition or practice: The rock dust ap- 
Plications were inadequate in Nos. 3 and 4 
entries, beginning at survey station 8385 
and extending inby for a distance of 100 
feet, also, the connecting crosscuts between 
these entries No. 7 development off first 
north (No. 2 unit). 

Served to Cecil Null, Mine Foreman, on 
No. 2 unit at 4:30 p.m. on January 12, 1971. 

In accordance with Sec. 104.{a) of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, (P.L. 91-173) you are hereby ordered 
to cause all persons, except persons referred 
to in Sec. 104.(d) of the Act, to be with- 
drawn from and prohibited from entering the 
following area until an authorized repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of the Interior has 
determined that the above-described immi- 
nent danger no longer exists: 

Area from which persons must be with- 
drawn and prohibited from entering: No. 2 
unit, 

Howard D. LOONEY. 

Note: Review of this Order pursuant to 
Sec. 105.(a) of the Act may be made upon 
application to the Board of Mine Opera- 
tions Appeals. 

NoRTON, VA., 
January 12, 1971. 


Coat. Mrne HEALTH AND SAFETY DISTRICT C 


Memorandum 

To: J. S. Malesky, District Manager 

From: Howard D. Looney, Federal Coal Mine 
Inspector 

Subject: Spot Inspection, Beatrice Mine (No. 
2 unit), Beatrice Pocahontas Company, 
Keen Mountain, Buchanan County, Vir- 
ginia on January 12, 1971 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is based on an inspection made 
pursuant to the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 742). 


FEDERAL COAL MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY 
ACT OF 1969 


Order 


1. Order No. 1 was issued on January 12, 
1971, at 4:30 p.m. on Form 104(a). The Order 
was terminated on January 12, 1971, at 
6:15 p.m. 

Howarp D. LOONEY, 
Federal Coal Mine Inspector. 


ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 


LD. No. 44-00238-0, Spot Inspection, No. 
IRLE. 

Norton, Virginia 24273, Telephone No. 679- 
0230, January 18, 1971. 

To the operator of the Beatrice Mine, Bea- 
trice Pocahontas Company, Keen Mountain, 
Buchanan County, Virginia, Keen Mountain, 
Virginia 24624. 

Notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed authorized representative of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, upon making an inspec- 
tion of this mine on January 13, 1971, finds 
the existence of the following described cofi- 
ditions or practice which could reasonably be 
expected to cause death or serious physical 
harm before such condition or practice can 
be abated. 


Condition or practice: Methane in the 
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amount of 6.00 per centum was detected by a 
permissible methane detector in the air cur- 
rent used to ventilate the pillared area in 1 
north mains. The points of detection were 
at the main door in No. 2 entry, 150 feet 
outby the pillar line in No. 2 development 
panel and in the last open crosscut between 
Nos. 2 and 3 entries. 

In accordance with Sec. 104(a) of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, (P.L. 91-173) you are hereby ordered 
to cause all persons, except persons referred 
to in Sec. 104.(d) of the Act, to be withdrawn 
from and prohibited from entering the fol- 
lowing area until an authorized representa- 
tive of the Secretary of the Interior has de- 
termined that the above-described imminent 
danger no longer exists: 

Area from which persons must be with- 
drawn and prohibited from entering: Entire 
mine. Served to Carnie Browning, Safety En- 
gineer, at the mine office on January 13, 
1971, at approximately 1:15 p.m. 

RONALD L. KEATON. 


Nore: Review of this Order pursuant to 
Sec. 105.(a) of the Act may be made upon 
application to the Board of Mine Operations 
Appeals. 

ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 

LD. #44-00238-0, A Spot Inspection, No. 
1 R. L.K. 

Norton, Virginia 24273, Telephone No. 679- 
0230, January 15, 1971. 

To the operator of the Beatrice Mine, 
Beatrice Pocahontas Company, Keen Moun- 
tain, Buchanan County, Virginia, Keen 
Mountain, Virginia 24624. 

Notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, upon making an in- 
spection of this mine on January 15, 1971, 
finds the existence of the following described 
conditions or practice which could reasonably 
be expected to cause death or serious physi- 
cal harm before such condition or practice 
can be abated. 

Condition or practice: Methane in amounts 
ranging from 7.0 to 9.0 per centum was 
detected with a permissible methane de- 
tector in the travelable area between the 
barrier pillar and gob area between Nos. 2 
and 3 development bleeder connectors off 1 
north mains. 

Served to George Dunham, Superintend- 
ent, at the mine office on January 15, 1971, 
at approximately 3:15 p.m. 

In accordance with Sec. 104.(a) of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, (P.L. 91-173) you are hereby ordered 
to cause all persons, except persons referred 
to in Sec. 104.(d) of the Act, to be with- 
drawn from and prohibited from entering 
the following area until an authorized rep- 
resentative of the Secretary of the Interior 
has determined that the above-described 
imminent danger no longer exists: 

Area*from which persons must be with- 
drawn and prohibited from entering: Entire 
mine. 

RONALD L. KEATON. 

Note: Review of this Order pursuant to 
Sec. 105(a) of the Act may be made upon 
application to the Board of Mine Operations 
Appeals. 


1. D. #44-00238-0, A Spot Inspection, No. 
1I RLE. 
ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 

Norton, Virginia 24273, Telephone No. 679- 
0230, February 4, 1971. 

To the operator of the Beatrice Mine, 
Beatrice Pocahontas Company, Keen Moun- 
tain, Buchanan County, Virginia, Keen 
Mountain, Virginia 24624. 

Notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, upon making an in- 
spection of this mine on February 4, 1971, 
finds the existence of the following described 
conditions or practice which could reason- 
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ably be expected to cause death or serious 
physical harm before such condition or prac- 
tice can be abated. 

Condition or practice: Methane in amounts 
of 2.0 to 6.0 per centum was detected by a 
permissible methane detector in Nos. 1 and 2 
entries, No. 2 development panel off 4 west 
(No. 1 plow section tail entries). The affected 
area was from the plow tailpiece to and in- 
cluding the left portion of No. 1 bleeder entry. 

In accordance with Sec. 104.(a) of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine and Safety Act of 1969, (P.L. 
91-173) you are hereby ordered to cause all 
persons referred to in Sec. 104.(d) of the 
Act, to be withdrawn from and prohibited 
from entering the following area until an 
authorized representative of the Secretary 
of the Interior has determined that the 
above-described imminent danger no longer 
exists: 

Area from which persons must be with- 
drawn and prohibited from entering: No. 2 
development panel off 4 west (No. 1 plow 
section). 

Served to Bobby Yates, Section Foreman, 
on No. 1 plow section on February 4, 1971, 
at approximately 9:00 a.m. 

RONALD L. KEATON. 

NoTE: Review of this Order pursuant to 
Sec. 105.(a) of the Act may be made upon 
application to the Board of Mine Operations 
Appeals. 


ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 


LD. 44-00238-0A, 9:00 am., No. 1 G.B.F. 

Norton, Virginia 24273, Telephone No. 679- 
0230, February 12, 1971. 

To the operator of the Beatrice Mine, 
Beatrice Pocahontas Company, Keen Moun- 
tain, Buchanan County, Virginia, Keen 
Mountain, Virginia 24624. 

Notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior upon making an in- 
spection of this mine on February 12, 1971, 
finds, in accordance with Sec. 104(c) of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969 (P.L. 91-179) a violation of the manda- 
tory health or safety standards set forth in 
Sec. 75.400 of the Act or Regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Condition or practice: Loose coal, oil and 
grease were permitted to accumulate on the 
continuous mining machine on No. 8 unit, 
No. 12 development 1 south. 

Issued to Carnie Browning on the surface 
at approximately 1:30 p.m. on February 12, 
1971. 

In accordance with Sec. 104.(c) (2) of the 
Act, the undersigned finds that the above-de- 
scribed violation is similar to the violation 
set forth in Order of Withdrawal No. 1 is- 
sued December 8, 1970; that in accordance 
with Sec. 104.(c) (1) of the Act the foregoing 
violation is of such a nature as could signif- 
icantly and substantially contribute to the 
cause and effect of a mine health or safety 
hazard, and finds such violation to be caused 
by an unwarrantable failure of the operator 
to comply with such mandatory standard; 
that no inspection of this mine has been 
made, which has disclosed no similar viola- 
tion, since the Order of Withdrawal No. 1 
dated December 8, 1970. 

In accordance with Sec. 104.(c) (2) of the 
Act, you are hereby ordered to cause all per- 
sons, except persons referred to in Sec. 104. 
(d) of the Act, to be withdrawn from, and 
to be prohibited from entering the following 
area until an authorized representative of 
the Secretary of the Interior has determined 
that the above described violation has been 
abated. 

Area from which persons must be with- 
drawn and prohibited from entering: No. 8 
unit, No. 12 development 1 south. 

GENE B. PULLER. 

Nore: Review of this Order pursuant to 
Sec. 106.(a) of the Act may be made upon 
application to the Board of Mine Operations 
Appeals. 
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ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 


ILD. # 44-00238-0, A, 11:20 am. No. 1 
Q.B.F. 

Norton, Virginia 24273, Telephone No. 679- 
0230, February 23, 1971. 

To the operator of the Beatrice Mine, 
Beatrice Pocahontas Company, Keen Moun- 
tain, Buchanan County, Virginia, Keen 
Mountain, Virginia 24624. 

Notice is hereby given that the undersigned 
authorized representative of the Secretary of 
the Interior upon making an inspection of 
this mine on February 23, 1971, finds, in 
accordance with Sec. 104(c) of the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 
(P.L. 91-173) a violation of the mandatory 
health or safety standards set forth in Sec. 
75,301 of the Act or Regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Condition or practice: Only 2,500 cubic 
feet of air a minute was reaching the work- 
ing face of the right crosscut off No. 1 entry 
on No. 7 Unit. 

Served to Carnie Browning on No. 7 Unit at 
approximately 12:30 p.m. on February 23, 
1971. 

In accordance with Sec. 104.(c)(2) of the 
Act, the undersigned finds that the above- 
described violation is similar to the violation 
set forth in Order of Withdrawal No. 1 issued 
December 8, 1970, that in accordance with 
Sec. 104.(c) (1) of the Act the foregoing vio- 
lation is of such a nature as could signifi- 
cantly and substantially contribute to the 
cause and effect of a mine health or safety 
hazard, and finds such violation to be caused 
by an unwarrantable failure of the operator 
to comply with such mandatory standard; 
that no inspection of this mine has been 
made, which has disclosed no similar viola- 
tion, since the Order of Withdrawal No. 1 
dated December 8, 1970. 

In accordance with Sec. 104.(c)(2) of the 
Act, you are hereby ordered to cause all per- 
sons, except persons referred to in Sec. 104.(d) 
of the Act, to be withdrawn from, and to be 
prohibited from entering the following area 
until an authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has determined that 
the above described violation has been 
stated: 

Area from which persons must be with- 
drawn and prohibited from entering: No. 7 
Unit (cross entries between 2 North and 3 
North). 

GENE B. FULLER. 

Nore: Review of this Order pursuant to 
Sec. 105.(a) of the Act may be made upon 
application to the Board of Mine Operations 


Appeals. 


ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 


Norton, Virginia 24273, Telephone No. 679- 
0230, March 2, 1971. 

To the operator of the Beatrice Mine, 
Beatrice Pocahontas Company, Keen Moun- 
tain, Buchanan County, Virginia, Keen 
Mountain, Virginia 24624. 

Notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior upon making an in- 
spection of this mine on March 2, 1971 finds, 
in accordance with Sec. 104(c) of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969 (P.L. 91-173) a violation of the manda- 
tory health or safety standards set forth in 
Sec. 75.905 of the Act or Regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Condition or practice: The continuous 
mining machine on No. 8 Development off 
1 North (No. 3 Unit) was not maintained in 
permissible condition due to the threads 
stripped from the packing gland nut on the 
defuser motor, nor was packing provided in 
this gland. 

Served to Ted R. Self on No. 3 Unit at ap- 
proximately 12:15 p.m. on March 2, 1971. 

In accordance with Sec. 104.(c) (2) of the 
Act, the undersigned finds that the aboye- 
described violation is similar to the violation 
set forth in Order of Withdrawal No. 1 issued 
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December 8, 1971; that in accordance with 
Sec. 104(c) (1) of the Act the foregoing viola- 
tion is of such a nature as could significantly 
and substantially contribute to the cause 
and effect of a mine health or safety hazard, 
and finds such violation to be caused by an 
unwarrantable failure of the operator to 
comply with such mandatory standard; that 
no inspection of this mine has been made, 
which has disclosed no similar violation, 
since the Order of Withdrawal No. 1 dated 
December 8, 1970. 

In accordance with Sec. 104.(c) (2) of the 
Act, you are hereby ordered to cause all per- 
sons, except persons referred to in Sec. 104. 
(d) of the Act, to be withdrawn from, and 
to be prohibited from entering the following 
area until an authorized representative of 
the Secretary of the Interior has determined 
that the above described violation has been 
abated: 

Area from which persons must be with- 
drawn and prohibited from entering: No. 3 
Unit No. 8 development off 1 north. 

GENE B. FULLER. 


ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 


I.D. No. 44-00238-0, 4:00 p.m., No. 1 G.B.F. 
Norton, Virginia 24273, Telephone No. 


679-0230, March 17, 1971. 

To the operator of the Beatrice Mine, 
Beatrice Pocahontas Company, Keen Moun- 
Virginia, Keen 


tain, Buchanan County, 
Mountain, Virginia 24624. 

Notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, upon making an 
inspection of this mine on March 17, 1971, 
finds the existence of the following de- 
scribed conditions or practice which could 
reasonably be expected to cause death or 
serious physical harm before such condition 
or practice can be abated. 

Condition or practice: The folowing con- 
ditions were present on the No. 2 plow sec- 
tion: 

1. Coal float dust was permitted to accu- 
mulate on top of the rock-dusted surfaces 
of the No. 4 entry (immediate return) for 
a distance of 600 feet out by the plow tail- 
piece. 

2. The conduit between the No. 2 pump 
motor and the control box to the stall ma- 
chine was d: š 

3. The high voltage cable and the trans- 
former used to provide power to the plow 
was located within 50 feet of the pillar line. 

4. The first line of jacks were tilted to the 
extent that the roof was inadequately sup- 
ported in the area of the plow head. 

In accordance with Sec. 104(a) of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 
(P.L. 91-173), you are hereby ordered to 
cause all persons, except persons referred to 
in Sec. 104(d) of the Act, to be withdrawn 
from and prohibited from entering the fol- 
lowing area until an authorized representa- 
tive of the Secretary of the Interior has de- 
termined that the above-described danger no 
longer exists: 

Area from which persons must be with- 
drawn and prohibited from entering: No. 6 
development off 1 North (No. 2 plow section). 

Served to Jack Hackney, Assistant Night 
Foreman, on No. 6 development No. 2 plow 
section at approximately 6:30 p.m. on March 
17, 1971. 

GENE B. PULLER. 

Note: Review of this Order pursuant to 
Sec. 105(a) of the Act may be made upon 
application to the Board of Mine Operations 
Appeals. 


ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 


No. 1 R.L.K. 

Norton, Virginia 24273, Telephone No. 679— 
0230, April 13, 1971. 

To the operator of the Beatrice Mine, 
Beatrice Pocahontas Company, Keen Moun- 
tain, Buchanan County, Virginia, Keen 
Mountain, Virginia 24624. 
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Notice is heréby given that the under- 
signed authorized representative of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, upon making an inspec- 
tion of this mine on April 12, 1971, finds the 
existence of the following described condi- 
tions or practice which could reasonably be 
expected to cause death or serious physical 
harm before such condition or practice can 
be abated. 

Condition or practice: The methane con- 
tent was in excess of 2.0 per centum in No’s. 
1 and 2 bleeder entries, No. 1 plow section, 
No. 3 development off 4 West. Tests made 
with permissible methane detectors 25 feet 
in by points where the air currents joined 
another split of air indicated between 2.32 
per centum and 2.42 per centum. 

In accordance with Sec. 104,(a) of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, (P.L. 91-173) you are hereby ordered 
to cause all persons, except persons referred 
to in Sec. 194.2 of the Act, to be withdrawn 
from and prohibited from entering the fol- 
lowing area until an authorized representa- 
tive of the Secretary of the Interior has de- 
termined that the above-described imminent 
danger no longer exists. 

Area from which persons must be with- 
drawn and prohibited from entering: Served 
to George Danham, Superintendent, at the 
mine office on April 13, 1971 at approxi- 
mately 11:45 a.m. 

Served orally to Carnie Browning, Safety 
Engineer, underground at approximately 
10:45 a.m., April 13, 1971. 

RONALD L. KEATON. 

Note: Review of the Order pursuant to 
Sec. 105,(a) of the Act may be made upon 
application to the Board of Mine Operations 
Appeals. 


ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 


LD. No. 44-00238, No. 1 R.LK. 

Norton, Virginia, 24273, Telephone No. 
679-0230, April 14, 1971. 

To the operator of the Beatrice Mine, 
Beatrice Pocahontas Company, Keen Moun- 
tain, Buchanan County, Virginia, Keen 
Mountain, Virginia 24624, 

Notice is hereby given that the undersigned 
authorized representative of the Secretary 
of the Interior upon making an inspection of 
this mine on April 14, 1971, finds, in accord- 
ance with Sec. 104(c) of the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 (P.L. 
91-173) a violation of the mandatory health 
or safety standards set forth in Sec. 75.301 
of the Act or Regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Condition or practice: Only 2,400 cubic feet 
of air a minute was reaching the face of 
the crosscut being driven from No, 4 entry 
to No. 5 entry, cross entries off 3rd. North 
(No. 7 unit). 

Written on the surface but served orally 
to Carnie Browning, Safety Engineer, on No. 
7 unit at approximately 10:00 a.m. 

In accordance with Sec. 104(c) (2) of the 
Act, the undersigned finds that the above- 
described violation is similar to the violation 
set forth in Order of Withdrawal No. 2 issued 
December 8, 1970; that in accordance with 
Sec. 104(c) (1) of the Act the foregoing vio- 
lation is of such a nature as could signifi- 
cantly and substantially contribute to the 
cause and effect of a mine health or safety 
hazard, and finds such violation to be caused 
by an unwarrantable failure of the operator 
to comply with such mandatory standard; 
that no inspection of this mine has been 
made, which has disclosed no similar viola- 
tion, since the Order of Withdrawal No. 1 
dated December 8, 1970. 

In accordance with Sec. 104(c)(2) of the 
Act, you are hereby ordered to cause all per- 
sons, except persons referred to in Sec. 104. 
(d) of the Act, to be withdrawn from, and 
to be prohibited from entering the following 
area until an authorized representative of 
the Secretary of the Interior has determined 
that the above described violation has been 
abated: 
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Area from which persons must be with- 
drawn and prohibited from entering: Cross 
entries off 3rd. North (No. 7 unit). 

RONALD L. KEATON. 

Nore: Review of this Order pursuant to 
Sec. 105, (a) of the Act may be made upon 
application to the Board of Mine Operations 
Appeals. 


ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 

LD. No, 44-00238, No, 1 RLE. 

Norton, Virginia 24273, Telephone No. 679- 
0230, April 26, 1971. 

To the operator of the Beatrice Mine, 
Beatrice Pocahontas Company, Keen Moun- 
tain, Buchanan County, Virginia, Keen 
Mountain, Virginia. 

Notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior upon making an in- 
spection of this mine on April 26, 1971, finds, 
in accordance with Sec. 104.(c) of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969 (P.L. 91-173) a violation of the manda- 
tory health or safety standards act forth in 
Sec. 75.605 of the Act or Regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Condition or Practice: The insulation was 
worn and damaged in several places on the 
left-drive shuttle car cable reel in 8 West 
section (No. 5 unit). 

Written on the surface but served orally 
to Carnie Browning, Safety Engineer, on 8 
West section (No. 5 unit) at approxmiately 
10:15 a.m. 

In accordance with Sec, 104.(c) (2) of the 
Act, the undersigned finds that the above- 
described violation is similar to the violation 
set forth in Order of Withdrawal No. 1, is- 
sued December 8, 1970, that in accordance 
with Sec. 104.(c) (1) of the Act the foregoing 
violation is of such a nature as could sig- 
nificantly and substantially contribute to the 
cause and effect of a mine health or safety 
hazard, and finds such violation to be caused 
by an unwarrantable failure of the operator 
to comply with such mandatory standard; 
that no inspection of this mine has been 
made, which has disclosed no similar viola- 
tion, since the Order of Withdrawal No. 1 
dated December 8, 1970. 

In accordance with Sec. 104.(c)(2) of the 
Act, you are hereby ordered to cause all per- 
sons, except persons referred to in Sec. 104. 
(d) of the Act to be withdrawn from, and 
to be prohibited from entering the following 
area until an authorized representative of 
the Secretary of the Interior has determined 
that the above described violation has been 
abated: 

Area from which persons must be with- 
drawn and prohibited from entering: Left- 
drive shuttle car, 8 West section (No. 5 
unit). 

RONALD L. KEATON. 

Nore: Review of this Order pursuant to 
Sec. 105.(a) of the Act may be made upon 
application to the Board of Mine Opera- 
tions Appeals. 


ORDER OF WITHDRAWAL 


Spot Inspection, G.L.S. No. 1 B.L.K. 

Norton, Virginia 24273, Telephone No. 679- 
0230, May 4, 1971. 

To the operator of the Beatrice Mine, 
Beatrice Pocahontas Company, Keen Moun- 
tain, Buchanan County, Virginia, Keen 
Mountain, Virginia 24624. 

Notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, upon making an in- 
spection of this mine on February 4, 1971, 
finds the existence of the following described 
conditions or practice which could reason- 
ably be expected to cause death or serious 
physical harm before such condition or prac- 
tice can be abated. 

Condition of practice: 1. Loose coal and 
coal dust accumulations were present along 
the belt conveyor in No. 4 development panel 
off 4 West (No. 6 unit), beginning at the 
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tailpiece and extending outby for a distance 
of 1,600 feet. 

2. The rock dust applications were clearly 
inadequate in the above described location 
and in No's. 3 and 4 entries and the connect- 
ing crosscut beginning at survey station 8299 
and extending outby for a distance of 100 
feet. 

3. The mine examiner did not place the 
time of examination with his date and ini- 
tials at the places he examined along the belt 
conveyor. 

In accordance with Sec. 104.(a) of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, (P.L. 91-173) you are hereby ordered to 
cause all persons, except persons referred to 
in Sec. 104.(d) of the Act, to be withdrawn 
from and prohibited from entering the fol- 
lowing area until an authorized representa- 
tive of the Secretary of the Interior has de- 
termined that the above-described imminent 
danger no longer exists: 

Area from which persons must be with- 
drawn and prohibited from entering: No. 4 
development panel off 4 West (No. 6. unit). 

Written on the surface but served orally to 
Carnie Browning, Safety Engineer, on No. 6 
unit on May 4, 1971, at approximately 11:00 
a.m. 

RONALD L, KEATON, 
GRATHO L. STILTNER. 

Nore: Review of this Order pursuant to 
Sec. 105.(a) of the Act may be made upon 
application to the Board of Mine Operations 
Appeals. 


Part Il. IMMINENT DANGER CLOSURES SINCE 
May 4, 1971 

Mr. DONALD P. ScHLIcK, 

Acting Assistant Director, 

Coal Mine Health and Safety: 

Elton D. Rea, Federal coal mine inspec- 
tor, issued 104(A) closure order 12:30 p.m., 
5/13/71. Beatrice Mine, Beatrice Pocahontas 
Company, Keen Mountain, Buchanan Coun- 
ty, Virginia. 

1. Due to excessive float coal dust, the 
rock dust applications were inadequate along 
the conveyor belt from No. 9 development 
panel to No. 10 development panel and ex- 
tending inby the No. 10 development panel 
belt drive for a distance of 200 feet. (These 
development panels are off 1 North Mains) 

Affected Area—Nos. 9 and 10 development 
panels off 1 North. Agreement operation, 419 
underground employees, 5,600 tons per day. 
Luther Preston, superintendent, Keen Moun- 
tain, Virginia 24624. 

Closure order: issued 12:30 p.m., 5/13/71 
by Elton D. Rea terminated 3:30 p.m., 
5/13/71. 

In the last paragraph the form No. 1s 
104(A). 

G. L. MEARS, 
Subdistrict Manager. 


Mr. DONALD P. SCHLICK, 
Acting Assistant Director, 
Coal Mine Health and Safety: 

Elton D. Rea, Federal coal mine inspector, 
issued 104(A) closure order 10:30 AM., 
5/11/71, Beatrice Mine, Beatrice Pocahontas 
Company, Keen Mountain, Buchanan Coun- 
ty, Virginia. 

Inadequately supported loose roof was 
present over the shuttle car haulage road in 
the crosscut between Nos. 1-8 entries at sur- 
vey station No. 9071 on No. 8 development 
panel off 1 North Mains, also, the continuous 
miner on the same section had a loose pack- 
ing gland. The diffuser hot and the diffu- 
ser tubing was split. 

Area affected—-No. 8 development panel off 
1 North Mains, agreement operation, 419 
underground employees, 5,600 tons per day. 
Luther Preston, Superintendent, Keen Moun- 
tain, Virginia 24624. 

Closure order (form 104(A)) issued 10:30 
AM., 5/11/71, by Elton D. Rea terminated 
12:30 P.M., 5/11/71. 

G. L. MEARS, 
Subdistrict Manager. 


June 4, 1971 


Mr. DoNaLD P, SCHLICK, 
Acting Assistant Director, 
Coal Mine Health and Safety: 

Gene B. Fuller, Federal coal mine inspector, 
issued 104(A) closure order, 10:00 A.M., 
5/18/71 during spot inspection, Beatrice 
Mine, Beatrice Pocahontas Company, Keen 
Mountain, Buchanan County, Virginia. 

1. Coal float dust was permitted to accum- 
ulate on top of the rock dusted surfaces of 
the No. 4 entry, No. 10 development off 1 
North beginning at the No. 4 unit conveyor 
belt drive and extending inby for a distance 
of 700 feet. 

Affected area—No. 4 unit, No. 10 develop- 
ment off 1 North. Agreement operation 19 
underground employees, 4,500 tons per day. 
Luther Pretson, Superintendent, Keen Moun- 
tain, Virginia 24624. 

Closure order (form 104(A)) issued 10:00 
A.M., 5/18/71 by Gene B. Fuller terminated 
11:00 A.M., 5/18/71. . 

G. L. Mears, 
Subdistrict Manager. 
Mr. DONALD P, ScHLICK, 

Acting Assistant Director, 
Coal Mine Health and Safety: 

Elton D. Rea. Federal coal mine inspector, 
issued 104(A) closure order 9:30 A.M., 5/25/ 
71, Beatrice Mine, Beatrice Pocahontas Com- 
pany. Keen Mountain, Buchanan County, 
Virginia. 

1. Inadequately supported loose roof pres- 
ent in No. 8 in entry, Nos. 6. Development 
panel off 4 north mains (No. 8 plow unit) 
for distance of 200 feet in by survey station 
6915. 

Affected area—No. 8 entry. No. 6 develop- 
ment panel off 1 north. 

Main (No. 8 plow unit), for a distance of 
300 feet in by survey station No. 6915. 

Affected area—No. 8 entry No. 6 develop- 
ment panel off 1 north main (No, 8 plow 
unit). Agreement operation, 419 under- 
ground. 

Employees. 4,600 tons per day. Luther Pres- 
ton, superintendent, Keen Mountain, Vir- 
gina 84624. 

G. L. Mears, 
District Manager. 
Mr. DONALD P, SCHLICK, 
Acting Assistant Director, 
Coal Mine Health and Safety: 

Elton D. Rea, Federal coal mine inspector, 
issued 104(a) closure order 10:45 a.m., 
5/27/71, Beatrice Mine, Beatrice Pocahontas 
Company, Keen Mountain, Buchanan Coun- 
ty, Virginia. 

Due to float coal dust applications were 
inadequate for a distance of 15800 feet away 
Survey Station No. 8307 in the tail entry of 
No. 1 plow section, No. 2 development panel 
off 4 West mains. 

Affected area—No. 2 development off 4 
West mains (No. 1 plow section). Agreement 
operation, 419 underground employees, 4,600 
tons per day. Luther Preston, superintend- 
ent, Keen Mountain, Virginia 24624. 

Closure order (form 104(a)) issued 10:45 
a.m., 5/27/71, by Elton D. Rea terminated 
11:45 am., 5/27/72. 

G. L. MEARS, 
Subdistrict Manager. 


Part ITI—UMWA CORRESPONDENCE 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1971. 
Mr. JAMES WESTFIELD, 
Associate Director—Coal Mine Safety, Bu- 


reau of Mines, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. WESTFIELD: We are concerned 
with the methane condition at the Beatrice 
Mine, Beatrice Pocahontas Coal Company, 
Keen Mountain, Virginia. You, of course, 
know that this is one of the deepest and 
gassiest coal mines on the North American 
Continent. 

During recent months, I haye made two 
trips to this mine on this question, and, on 


June 4, 1971 


the last occasion, I went underground and 
was on one of the plow sections. Within the 
past several weeks, Charley Tarasuk, Assist- 
ant to the Safety Director, has also been at 
this mine. 

Several withdrawal orders have been issued 
at this mine within the past few weeks due 
to a buildup of methane. We are fortunate 
that we have at this mine an active and 
competent safety committee. 

I am requesting in the interest of the 
safety of the men at this mine that you 
station a federal mine inspector at this mine 
each and every day that it is in operation. 
Will you please advise me. 

Very truly yours, 
LEWIS E. EVANS, 
Director, Safety Division. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1971. 
Mr. Lewis E. Evans, 
Director, Safety Division, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Evans: This will respond to your 
letter of January 26 in which you requested 
that a Federal inspector be assigned to the 
Beatrice Mine, Beatrice Pocahontas Com- 
pany, each day the mine operates. 

Our inspectors have been maintaining a 
close watch over the conditions about which 
you are concerned through the spot inspec- 
tions conducted every five days. In fact, re- 
cently the frequency of inspections at this 
mine is greater than once every five days; 
however, for the next five-week period we 
have assigned an inspector to visit the mine 
daily during the periods coal is being pro- 
duced. At the end of the designated period 
we will determine whether the need yet 
exists. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. CRAWFORD, 
Acting Assistant Director, 
Coal Mine Health and Safety. 


MEMORANDUM 


FEBRUARY 2, 1971. 
To: = S. Malesky, District Manager, Norton, 
a 


From: Assistant Director—Coal Mine Health 
and Safety. 
Subject: Spot inspection schedule, Beatrice 


Mine, Beatrice Pocahontas Company, 
Keen Mountain, Buchanan County, Vir- 
ginia. 

Confirming our telephone conversation of 
January 29 please assign an inspector to the 
subject mine on a daily basis, when coal is 
produced, until further notice. His schedule 
should have adequate flexibility to enable 
him to ascertain the conditions on each of 
the coal-producing shifts. 

JOHN W. CRAWFORD, 
Acting Assistant Director, Coal Mine 
Health and Safety. 


Marcu 8, 1971. 
Mr. Lewis E. Evans, 
Director, Safety Division, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Evans: In further response to 
your request of January 26 concerning the 
Beatrice Mine, Beatrice Pocahontas Com- 
pany, we have evaluated the results of the 
assignment of an inspector at the mine daily 
during the past five weeks. 

Based upon this evaluation, we have con- 
tinued the assignment for another period of 
time in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES WESTFIELD. 
Assistant Director, Coal Mine Health and 
Safety. 
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Part IV—My LETTER To SECRETARY MARTIN 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1971. 
Hon. Rocers C. B. Morton, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY Morton: The memories of 
Farmington, West Virgina, where 78 miners 
were killed in 1968, and Hyden, Kentucky, 
where 38 miners were killed in 1970, move 
me to ask you to take immediate steps to 
institute proceedings under section 104(h) 
of the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969 leading to the closure of the Be- 
atrice Mine in Buchanan County, Virginia. 

The mine is owned by the Beatrice Poca- 
hontas Company, a division of the Island 
Creek Coal Company. It employs 470 men on 
three shifts, 

Twenty-one imminent danger closure or- 
ders have been issued by Bureau of Mine 
inspectors at this mine on the following 
dates: 

November 17, 1970 (2). 
November 18, 1970 (3). 
November 30, 1970 (2). 
December 1, 1970. 
December 2, 1970. 
December 3, 1970 (3). 
December 7, 1970. 
December 8, 1970 (2). 
January 4, 1971. 

. January 12, 1971. 

. January 13, 1971. 

. January 15, 1971. 

. February 4, 1971. 

. February 12, 1971. 

. February 23, 1971 (2). 
. March 2, 1971. 

. March 17, 1971. 

. April 13, 1971. 

. April 14, 1971. 

. April 26, 1971. 

. May 4, 1971. 

Most of the violations resulting in im- 
minent danger orders were caused either by 
inadequate rock dusting or excessive accumu- 
lations of methane. Methane in excess of 5 
percentum was found on January 13, (6 per- 
cent); 15 (7.0 to 9.0); and February 4, (2.0 
to 6.0). The explosive range is between 5 and 
15 percentum. 

Data collected in November and Decem- 
ber, 1970, show that the mine spews out more 
than 3 million cubic feet of methane in any 
24 hour period. The mining system is the 
long-wall mining of 1300 feet across the face. 

The hazardous conditions at this mine 
have become so serious that Mr. Lewis E. 
Evans of the United Mine Workers on Jan- 
uary 26, 1971, was compelled to ask the Bu- 
Teau to “station a Federal mine inspector 
at this mine” on a daily basis. Mr. Evans 
said this mine “is one of the deepest and 
gassiest coal mines on the North American 
Continent.” 

On February 4, 1971, the Bureau’s Acting 
Assistant Director—Coal Mine Health and 
Safety—said that “for the next five week 
period we have assigned an inspector to visit 
the mine daily” when coal is produced. On 
March 8, 1971, Mr. Evans was advised that, 
based upon the Bureau’s evaluation of the 
results of the daily inspections, “we have 
continued the assignment for another period 
of time in the future.” 

This is an intolerable situation. Quite ob- 
viously, these 470 miners are working in ex- 
tremely hazardous conditions. One mistake 
could be fatal to many. 

The mere fact that a Federal inspector 
visits this mine daily is not enough. Such 
visits have not improved the safety record 
at the mine. You will note that, during this 
period of daily inspections, imminent dan- 
ger orders have been issued on 10 different 
occasions, 
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Moreover, the Bureau has an insufficient 
number of inspectors to carry out the duties 
imposed upon it by the law. Daily visits by 
an inspector at this mine must result in a 
diminution of inspections or scope of in- 
spections at other mines in the area. This 
is a disservice to other miners. 

I understand that the Bureau has assessed 
civil penalties against the company totaling 
$6,025 for 53 violations from August to No- 
vember, 1970. This is less than one-eighth 
the total assessed against the Finley Coal 
Company for its violations. 

The company has protested these assess- 
ments. Apparently, no assessments have yet 
been made for these 21 closures, 6 of which 
were unwarrantable failure closures. 

This is an unsafe mine. 

The Interior Department has more than 
adequate authority to take immediate steps 
to close the mine until it can be made safe. 
This authority should be used without delay. 

The Finley Coal Company mine at Hyden 
is closed today. We should not wait for a 
disaster at the Beatrice mine to occur before 
we close it, 

The loss of an average daily production of 
5,600 toms of coal at this mine is a small 
price to pay to protect the lives of 470 men. 

Sincerely, 
KEN HECHLER. 


——— 


Part V—Mr. York Ciamms He Dogs Nor 
Know ABOUT CLOSURES 
[From the Washington Star, May 31, 1971] 
“MAJOR” MINE EXPLOSION AT OAKWOOD 
PREDICTED 

TAZEWELL, Va.—Because of what he calls 
“explosive quantities” of methane gas in the 
1,350-foot Beatrice coal mine at Oakwood, 
Va.. a frequent critic of the coal industry 
and the United Mine Workers has predicted 
the mine “will blow up, making the Farm- 
ington disaster look like a tea party.” 

Dr. I. E. Buff, yesterday told a memorial 
service for miners killed in mine accidents 
that there would be a “major explosion” 
within a year at the Beatrice mine, which 
he said was closed three times in January be- 
cause of methane buildup. 

The cave-in at the Farmington, W. Va. 
mine Nov. 20, 1968, killed 89 miners. 

Buff said statements by Rep. Ken. Hechler, 
D-W. Va., that conditions at the Beatrice 
mine were “extremely hazardous” were true. 

Hechler last week asked the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines to “take immediate action to close 
the Beatrice mine until it can be made 
clearly safe for the 470 miners now employed 
at the mine.” 

Hechler cited 21 imminent danger closure 
orders in the last six months at the shaft. 

Meanwhile, an official of the Island Creek 
Coal Co., operator of the mine, said that 
Hechler’s statements were just to attract 
publicity. 

“Mr. Hechler is constantly looking for sen- 
sationalism, whether it is in the press, TV 
or otherwise,” said John York, vice president 
of employee relations for Island Creek, a 
subsidiary of Occidental Petroleum Corp. 

York said Hechler is not a mine inspector 
and is not qualified to know what “hazards” 
are. He added that the Bureau of Mines has 
inspectors at the Beatrice mine “every day of 
the week.” 

York said he didn’t know anything about 
the closure orders to which Hechler referred. 


DENTAL AND MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
NEED FUNDS 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
soon will be considering important legis- 
lation dealing wth health manpower— 
the Comprehensive Health Manpower 
Training Act of 1971, H.R. 8629, which 
was reported out of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, on 
Wednesday, June 2. This legislation is 
a critical component of the Nation’s ef- 
forts to create a better and a more 
meaningful life for all Americans—a life 
less burdened by disease and suffering. 

The reason the forthcoming legisla- 
tion is so crucial is that health man- 
power necessary to achieving the goal of 
better and more meaningful lives is in 
short supply. 

We know, for example, that the 
United States now faces a shortage of 
some 50,000 physicians, a shortage of 
57,000 dentists, a shortage of nearly 
150,000 nurses, and a shortage of more 
than 250,000 allied health personnel. 

Yet the academic medical and dental 
centers that educate and train health 
professionals are facing financial crises 
which prevent them from fullfilling 
their essential role in providing this 
manpower. 

I firmly believe that national policy 
in support of medical and dental edu- 
cation should be based on two con- 
cepts—that medical and dental educa- 
tion are functions of national impor- 
tance, and that the medical and dental 
institutions involved are a national re- 
source. 

Only through viewing medical and 
dental schools as a national resource 
and providing Federal support for their 
basic operations at substantial levels 
and in a continuing form can this struc- 
ture of vital institutions and their in- 
dispensable functions be sustained. 

An example of the dire financial sit- 
uation facing our Nation’s medical and 
dental schools is provided by the pres- 
tigious Columbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and School of 
Dental and Oral Surgery, both located 
in the district which I represent. At 
Columbia University, financial distress 
has led to the loss of key faculty mem- 
bers and to program changes in a num- 
ber of important areas. For example, 
two physicians were lost from a plan for 
improving health care delivery and 
teaching. Vacancies have gone unfilled 
in the fields of pharmacology, gastro- 
enterology, neurobiology, and pediatrics. 

Furthermore, Columbia’s financial 
situation has become so severe that it 
has been unable to appoint full-time 
chiefs in a number of departments. 

In addition, lack of funds has pre- 
vented the renovation and moderniza- 
tion of classrooms for teaching medical 
students. This has resulted in double 
sessions with the dental school and has 
forced cancellation of medical school 
plans to increase the student body. The 
school cannot consider expanding class 
size because of the classroom inade- 
quacy. 

Provisions in the forthcoming health 
manpower legislation for construction 
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assistance and for operating support 
can provide useful approaches for meet- 
ing the financial needs of Columbia and 
of all the Nation’s medical and dental 
schools. 

The legisiation should be the oppor- 
tunity for a giant step forward toward 
recognizing our medical and dental 
schools as a national resource. It can 
be the beginning of a laudable national 
effort to provide the schools with a fund- 
amental base of support at a substantial 
level and in a continuing form. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ASPINALL, from June 7, 1971, 
noon, until 3:30 p.m., June 8, 1971, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey, for Fri- 
day, June 4, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. CLEVELAND (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RUTH) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 
day. 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. MICHEL, for 60 minutes, on June 7. 

Mr. Sxusrrz for 5 minutes today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BERGLAND) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. Lennon, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzalez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fotey, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rartick, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania in two 
instances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Gross during his colloquy with 
Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ruts) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

. ESCH. 

. CONTE. 

. MILLER of Ohio. 

. Wyman in two instances. 
. ZwacH. 

. LANDGREBE. 

. SCHMITZ. 

. Bow. 

. SHRIVER. 

. GUDE in two instances. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Rosison of New York in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. CARTER, 

Mr. FREY. 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. DENNIS. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. HosM_Er in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BERGLAND) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RYan in six instances. 

Mr. SYMINGTON in two instances. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 

. MONTGOMERY in three instances. 

. Dow. 

. DINGELL in two instances. 

. GonzaLzz in four instances, 

. JACOBS, 

. BINGHAM. 

. RODINO in three instances. 

. RARICK in three instances. 

. FULTON of Tennessee in three in- 
stances. 

Mrs. Grasso in 10 instances. 


Mr. DANIEL of Virginia in two instances. 
Mr. AnpERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BERGLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, June 7, 1971 at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows. 


801. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
of Defense (Installations and 
Housing), transmitting notice of the loca- 
tion, nature, and estimated cost of various 
facilities projects proposed to be undertaken 
for the Army National Guard, pursuant to 
10 U.S.C. 2233a(1); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


802. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the economic advantages of using 
American ingredients to satisfy milk require- 
ments in Western Europe, Departments of 
Defense and Agriculture; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

803. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
that problems of the Deep Submergence Res- 
cue Vehicle program show a need for im- 
provement in management control, Depart- 
ment of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

804. A letter from the Comptroller Genera] 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
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on premature production of the antisubma- 
rine warfare directional low-frequency analy- 
sis and recording system, Department of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BETTS: 

EHER. 8927. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 in order to provide that 
licenses for the operation of a broadcasting 
station shall be issued for a term of 5 years; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 8928. A bill to repeal section 5532 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to re- 
ductions in the retired or retirement pay of 
rétired officers of regular components of the 
uniformed services who are employed in 
civilian offices or positions in the Govern- 
ment of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 8929. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research, 
educational, and assistance programs to pre- 
pare the country for conversion from defense 
to civilian, socially oriented research and de- 
velopment activities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 8930. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho (for himself, 
Mr. Escu, Mrs. Hicks of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. ROE, Mr. SEIBERLING, and 
Mr. WALDIE) : 

H.R. 8931, A bill to establish the Sawtooth 
National Recreation Area in the State of 
Idaho, to temporarily withdraw certain na- 
tional forest land in the State of Idaho from 
the operation of the U.S. mining laws, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho (for himself 
and Mr. GUDE) : 

H.R. 8932. A bill to establish the Sawtooth 
National Recreation Area in the State of 
Idaho, to temporarily withdraw certain na- 
tional forest land in the State of Idaho from 
the operation of the U.S. mining laws, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 8933. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to 
provide a system for the redress of law en- 
forcement officers’ grievances and to estab- 
lish a law enforcement officers’ bill of rights 
in each of the several States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mr. Rovussetor, Mr. HILLIS, 
and Mr. POWELL) : 

H.R, 8934, A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to exclude from the mails as 
a special category of nonmailable matter 
certain material offered for sale to minors, 
to improve the protection of the right of 
privacy by defining obscene mail matter, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSEKI: 

H.R. 8935. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to in- 
cur obligations for construction grants un- 
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der section 8 of such act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 8936. A bill to amend Public Law 874, 
81st Congress, to make payments under that 
act reflect the efforts of the States for school 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. MEEDS (for himself, Mr. Pu- 
CINSKI, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. HATHA- 
way, Mrs. MINK, Mr. BURTON, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr, ABOUREZK, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of North Dakota, Mr. Becicu, 
Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. CoLLINS of Illinois, 
Mr. Corman, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DEN- 
HOLM, Mr.. FRENZEL, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Hicks of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. LEGGETT, 
Mr. McCormack, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. 
MITCHELL, and Mr. Morse): 

H.R. 8937. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, to pro- 
vide for administration of programs of In- 
dian education by a National Board of In- 
dian Education in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MEEDS (for himself, Mr. 
Perris, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
TERNAN and Mr. UDALL): 

H.R. 8938. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, to pro- 
vide for administration of programs of In- 
dian education by a National Board of In- 
dian Education in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. METCALFE: 

H.R. 8939. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the establishment 
of detention camps, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R. 8940. A bill relating to the require- 
ments for proof of entitlement to black lung 
benefits under the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 8941. A bill to amend the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 with re- 
spect to the amounts of black lung benefits 
in certain cases; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 8942. A bill to amend the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 to ex- 
tend black lung benefits of orphans whose 
fathers die of pneumoconiosis; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 8943. A bill to extend for an additional 
year the existing program for payment of 
black lung benefits; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MONAGAN (for himself, and 
Mr. MurPHY of Illinois) : 

H.R. 8944. A bill to establish drug abuse 
control organizations in the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. Mrsva, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. Rem of New York, 
and Mr. Roe): 

H.R. 8945. A bill making an appropriation 
to continue or resume funding of certain 
nutrition projects under title IV of the 
Older Americans Act; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

By Mr. PERKINS (for himself, Mr. 
Burton, Mr, DENT, and Mr. DANIELS 
of New Jersey) : 

H.R. 8946. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969 which relate to black lung bene- 
fits; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. PREYER of North Carolina: 

HR. 8947, A bill to suspend until the 
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close of March 31, 1972, the duty on corn 
and maize; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 8948. A bill to make illegal the manu- 
facture, sale, purchase, use and possession 
of thallium compounds as pesticides or as 
an instrument of animal control, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SISK: 

HR. 8949. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to pro- 
hibit foreign assistance from being provided 
to foreign countries which do not act to pre- 
vent narcotic drugs from unlawfully enter- 
ing the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

E.R. 8950. A bill to provide for comprehen- 
sive management of the Nation’s forest lands 
through the application of sound forest 
practices, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. WYATT, 
Mr. Anvrews of North Dakota, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. 
Braccr, Mr, BURTON, Mr. ECKHARDT, 
Mr. FoLEY, Mr. WILLIAM D, Forp, Mr. 
Grover, Mr. Hicks of Washington, 
Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr, Meeps, Mr, 
Mreva, Mr, MINSHALL, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. POWELL, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. 
RoncaLIo, Mr. ROONEY of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. SARBANES) : 

ELR. 8951. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for maximum en- 
trance and retention ages, training, and early 
retirement for air traffic controllers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FAUNTROY: 

H.J. Res. 684. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution to provide for representation 
of the District of Columbia in the Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FRASER (for himself, Mr, 
ApAMs, Mr. Brester, Mr. DELLEN- 
BACK, Mr. Escu, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mrs. MINK, and Mr, Morse) : 

H. Con. Res, 329. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing that the United Nations appoint a 
commission to report on elections in South 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H. Con. Res. 330. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to aggression in the Middle East; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 331. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to the United States entering into a 
mutual defense pact with Israel; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

204. By Mr. ZION: The Indiana General 
Assembly, requesting the President to provide 
a space capsule at Spring Mill State Park; 
to the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics. 

205. By the SPEAKER: Senate of the State 
of Louisiana, relative to providing technical 
assistance and grants in-aid for mosquito 
control projects; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. BOLAND introduced a bill (H.R. 8952) 
for the relief of Donald F. Lariviere; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE—Friday, June 4, 1971 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou Ruler of men and nations look 
upon this land which Thou hast given us 
and redeem it for Thy service. We pray 
for the reconciliation of all races, creeds, 
and cultures. We pray for reconstruction 
of our brokenness—our broken homes 
and institutions, our broken buildings 
and broken lives. We pray for a reaf- 
firmation of pristine principles and of 
the spiritual values which endure all 
time. We pray, O Lord, that out of dis- 
cord Thou wilt bring harmony; out of 
division Thou wilt bring unity. Make and 
keep the people of this Republic good and 
strong and generous, to be indeed man’s 
last best hope. Give Thy servants here a 
full measure of Thy spirit to shape our 
destiny according to Thy will. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, June 3, 1971, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMTRAK—S. 1698 TRANSFERRED 
FROM “GENERAL ORDERS” TO 
“SUBJECTS ON THE TABLE” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
conference was held on yesterday, at- 
tended by my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MET- 
CALF), now presiding, by Mr. Roger 
Lewis, president of the National Rail- 
road Passenger Corporation, Mr. David 
W. Kendall, Chairman of the Board, and 
myself. At the conference, it was indi- 
cated that on a 3-day-a-week experi- 
mental basis, the Northern Pacific would 
begin railroad passenger operations be- 
tween Minneapolis and Spokane, thereby 
covering 80 percent of the State of Mon- 
tana which had been eliminated along 
with about 80 percent of the people of 
Montana at the time Amtrak began op- 
erations, The status of the Great North- 
ern along the high line remains un- 
changed. I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar No. 92, S. 1698, be transferred 
on the calendar from “general orders” 
to “subjects on the table.” 

It is anticipated that an announce- 
ment will be made by the Corporation 


early next week and that passenger serv- 
ice will begin on approximately June 15. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the majority 
leader? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


DESIGNATION OF THE MINAM 
RIVER CANYON, OREG. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 134, 
8. 493. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read the bill (S. 
493) by title, as follows: 


A bill to authorize and direct the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to classify as e wilderness 
area the national forest lands adjacent to the 
Eagle Cap Wilderness Area, known as the 
Minam River Canyon and adjoining area, 
in Oregon, and for other purposes. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
and directed to classify as additional wilder- 
ness those national forest lands containing 
approximately eighty thousand acres within 
the Wallowa-Whitman National Forest in 
Oregon in the Minam River drainage ad- 
jacent to the Eagle Cap Wilderness as gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled “Proposed 
addition to the Eagle Cap Wilderness dated 
August 1970" which is on file and available 
for public inspection in the Office of the 
Chief, Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
promptly after such classification transmit 
to the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tees of the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives a map and legal 
description of the addition to the wilderness 
area and such description shall have the 
same force and effect as if set forth in this 
Act: Provided, That correction of minor 
clerical and typographical errors in such legal 
description and map may be made. Upon its 
classification, such addition shall be deemed 
to be & part of the Eagle Cap Wilderness of 
the National Wilderness Preservation System 
and shall be subject to the same provisions 
and rules as those designated as wilderness 
areas by the Wilderness Act of September 3, 
1964 (78 Stat. 890), except that any reference 
in the Wilderness Act to the effective date 
of the Wilderness Act shall be deemed to be 
a reference to the effective date of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92—138), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE 

S. 493, introduced by Senator Hatfield with 
Senator Packwood as co-sponsor, would add 
approximately 80,000 acres of the Minam 
River Canyon area to the 220,000-acre Eagle 
Cap Wilderness, located in the northeastern 
section of the State of Oregon, which was 
established by the Wilderness Act of 1964. 
The Minam River Canyon area borders the 
northwest corner of the Eagle Cap Wilder- 
ness. The latter area embraces some of Ore- 
gon’s highest peaks—up to 10,000 feet in 
elevation—and includes some of the best 
fishing waters in eastern Oregon. 


DESCRIPTION 


Pure, cold, and crystal clear, splashing and 
wandering through spectacular multicolored 
canyon walls, the Minam River merges with 
the Wallowa River at the town of Minam. 
Originating at Minam Lake on the alpine 
slopes of the northcentral Wallowa Moun- 
tains, the Minam River courses nearly 50 
miles and drains approximately 240 square 
miles. 

The bill would designate as wilderness that 
part of the drainage within the Wallowa- 
Whitman National Forest, from the boun- 
dary, approximately 8 miles from the mouth 
of the Minam, upstream to the boundary of 
the Eagle Cap Wilderness. 

The elevation decreases from approxi- 
mately 7,500 feet at Minam Lake to 2,540 feet 
where the Minam enters the Wallowa. In 
1968 more than 5,000 persons enjoyed over 
30,000 days of wilderness-type hunting and 
fishing in the Minam. This is one of the re- 
maining quality elk hunting areas in Oregon 
where large mature bulls may still be found, 
and where trophy buck deer hunting is en- 
joyed by hunters willing to climb the steep 
and rugged ridges of the canyon. The river 
provides an important spawning and rear- 
ing area for a substantial run of Columbia 
River chinook salmon and steelhead. Other 
wildlife found in the canyon include cougar, 
mountain goat, bear, bobcat, fisher, marten, 
turkey, ptarmigan, bald eagle, and harlequin 
ducks, 

Fears have been extensive that this area 
might be roaded, which could give rise to 
slides and earth movements that would cause 
siltation, result in destruction of the spawn- 
ing beds of salmon, steelhead, and trout, and 
place barriers across natural game trails to 
prevent their use by the Minam River elk 
herd and other animals. The Minam fishery 
is of major significance. Steelhead, one of 
the most highly prized game fish in the Na- 
tion, enter the Columbia River from the 
Pacific Ocean in the summer months and 
reach the Minam and its tributaries the fol- 
lowing May. Chinook and some Coho salmon 
arrive and spawn in the summer and early 
fall. Formerly, 29 percent of the salmon 
which passed McNary Dam spawned in the 
Snake River system above Hells Canyon Dam. 
Now no fish are able to pass Hells Canyon 
Dam, giving greater importance to the re- 
maining spawning areas in the lower rivers 
such as the Minam. 

The beauty of the lower Minam is partly 
in its gentle character, and the ease with 
which people, especially families with child- 
dren, can hike through the valley. There are 
numerous flats and parklike areas in the 
evergreen forests along the sparkling stream. 
‘The climate is superior to the high lakes and 
accessible during the spring and early sum- 
mer when the higher regions are blocked by 
snowdrifts and flooding streams. 

Two other canyon areas, the Little Minam 
and Bear Creek, are part of the Minam water- 
shed, and offer remote wilderness experience, 
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with unique beauty spots. They contain 
numerous meadows, family camping areas, 
and offer smaller waters for good fishing. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


S. 1142, a bill similar to S. 493, was in- 
troduced by Senator Hatfield on February 25, 
1969, and referred to the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. Senator Pack- 
wood was a cosponsor of the legislation. 
Hearings were conducted in Washington on 
July 11, 1969, and field hearings at La Grande, 
Oreg., on July 27, 1970, by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Public Lands. 

An identical bill to S. 1142, S. 2996, was 
introduced in the 90th Congress on Febru- 
ary 20, 1968 by Senator Hatfield. No hear- 
ings were held on that bill. 

At the Washington hearing, as at La 
Grande, there was extensive support from 
conservation and outdoor organizations fa- 
voring inclusion of the Minam in the wilder- 
ness system. The Forest Service, at the Wash- 
ington hearing, voiced objection on grounds 
that the area had not been subject to the 
review procedures set out in the Wilder- 
ness Act, and pointed out there were remain- 
ing stumps as evidence of old logging ac- 
tivity, and that there were two private re- 
sorts in the canyon each served by an air- 
plane landing strip. There was enthusiastic 


local support for the proposal at the La _ 


Grande hearing, although lumbering, and 
other interests expressed concern that wil- 
derness classification for the Minam might 
result in reduction of the allowable timber 
harvest on the area’s national forest land. 
Prior and subsequent to the La Grande hear- 
ing the Senate committee received a large 
volume of correspondence from Oregon resi- 
dents urging approval of S. 1142. The Com- 
mittee reported the bill October 9, 1970, and 
the bill passed the Senate October 13, 1970, 
but did not reach House consideration, 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 

The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee unanimously reports S. 493 and 
recommends its enactment. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the minority leader seek rec- 
ognition under the standing order? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
not care for any time, either. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) is 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The Senator from Missouri. 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE 
MENTS OF 1971 


AMENDMENT NO. 141 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
oe Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 

are.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) 
in offering an amendment to S. 934, a bill 
to amend title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act to expand and improve our 
Nation’s resources for the training of 
physicians, dentists, optometrists, phar- 
macists, podiatrists, veterinarians, and 
professional public health personnel, and 
for other purposes. 

Improvement of the Nation’s health 


EDUCA- 
AMEND- 
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care system has become a. dominant ob- 
jective of this Congress and, in view of 
the magnitude of the problems involved, 
I daresay it will remain a major objective 
for years to come. Access to adequate 
health care is now accepted as a funda- 
mental human right. Yet, despite great 
progress, achieved mainly in the last 50 
years, the Nation is still beset with enor- 
mous health problems—trefiected in high 
levels of premature death, infant mortal- 
ity, and prevalence of disease and dis- 
ability. 

The consequences of these conditions 
has been an unprecedented focus of 
interest on proposed Federal legislation 
that would work fundamental changes 
in the existing structure through which 
health services are delievered. Congress 
is now considering a number of. bills to 
establish a national system of compre- 
hensive health care. More proposals em- 
bodying some variation or another on 
this theme will undoubtedly be forth- 
coming. Not only Members of Congress, 
but also long established organizations in 
the field of health care are vying with 
one another to advance their particular 
remedy. 

It is far too early to predict what will 
emerge from this legislative ferment, but 
it almost certainly portends some sub- 
stantial alterations in our health care 
system. We have all heard the conclu- 
sions of very responsible and very re- 
spectable medical authorities that 
America is experiencing a crisis in health 
care. By definition, a crisis is a turn- 
ing point—things are either going to im- 
prove or they will deteriorate. It is a 
point at which change is inevitable. 

It is equally certain that the most in- 
genious plan, the most elaborate mech- 
anism, the most refined blueprint will 
be of little value without an adequate 
supply of trained health manpower to 
implement it. There will be no significant 
improvement—indeed, deterioration is 
the more likely prospect—if we fail to 
increase the numbers, and rectify the 
maldistribution, of health personnel in 
the United States. 

This lack of manpower is felt in all 
of the health professions. The shortage 
of doctors and dentists is not the greatest 
in absolute numbers—it is estimated that 
we need something in the neighborhood 
of 150,000 more nurses as compared to 
about 50,000 doctors and 20,000 dentists— 
but it is the shortage most acutely felt 
because of the central role that physicians 
and dentists play in meeting health 
needs. 

It is clear that a substantial and grow- 
ing number of the Nation's medical and 
dental schools are in desperate financial 
straits. Many of them are engaged in a 
year-to-year battle to avoid being pushed 
into bankruptcy. 

A number of schools, particularly the 
private schools, have literally begun to 
feed off themselves. Some have begun to 
exploit their endowments in order to 
meet on-going operating costs. Others 
have been forced to seek short-term loans 
at high interest rates in order to remain 
solvent. Clearly, these actions represent 
a slow sacrifice of the integrity of the in- 
stitution. They can be sustained for only 
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a brief period of time before the onset 
of deep financial crisis. 

The success achieved under the pres- 
ent Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Act—despite its limited scope 
and even more limited appropriations, 
as compared with authorizations—dem- 
onstrates the significant contributions 
which the Federal Government can make 
in preserving existing schools and ex- 
panding the Nation’s capacity for train- 
ing in the health professions. 

It has had a major impact on the edu- 
cation of physicians. In 1963, at the time 
of the passage of the HPEA Act, there 
were 87 U.S. medical schools with 8,772 
entering students annually, a total en- 
roliment of 32,001 M.D. candidates, and 
7,335 total graduates. In 1970-71, 8 years 
later, the Nation has 102 medical schools 
admitting students—an increase of 15, 
with 12 more schools in development— 
first-year classes totaling 11,660—an in- 
crease of 2,588—a total M.D. student 
body of 40,333—an increase of 8,332— 
and a graduating class estimated to be 
8,996—an increase of 1,661. 

The other health professions covered 
by the HEPA program—dentistry, op- 
tometry, pharmacy, podiatry, veterinary 
medicine, and public health—have also 
received financial assistance and have 
increased their training capacity and 
output. 

The expiration of the Health Profes- 
sions Education Assistance Act at the 
end of the current fiscal year offers an 
opportunity to improve and expand it to 
meet the needs of the seventies. In my 
judgment the Kennedy bill is well de- 
signed to accomplish that end. It reflects 
the thoughful concern that the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) has long displayed for the health 
care needs of Americans. 

The amendments that we propose to- 
day in no way detract from the basic 
strengths of the Kennedy health man- 
power bill. Rather, they are designed to 
build upon the structure of that bill to 
create an even more comprehensive pro- 
gram for educating the health profes- 
sionals that are now in such short sup- 
ply. 

There are three major areas covered 
by our amendment: 

First. Under section 722(b) of the pres- 
ent act, the full amount of a grant 
awarded for the construction of teaching 
facilities for the health professions must 
be obligated from funds appropriated for 
the year in which the grant is awarded. 
This requirement has proved wholly im- 
practical. 

Construction projects of the kind 
funded under this program are not built 
in 1 year, nor even 2 or 3 years. 

Since the construction program began 
in 1965, grants totaling $791,287,000 for 
such projects have been obligated but the 
amount spent has been only $310,583,- 
000—just 40 percent of the total. 

The construction portion of our 
amendment would permit the secretary 
to obligate only a portion of the total 
amount of a grant in the year in which 
the grant is awarded. From an excess of 
caution, we have provided that one-half 
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of the grant amount shall be obligated 
in the first year if the project is esti- 
mated to require 2 years to complete and 
the balance in the next year. If the proj- 
ect requires 3 or more years, one-third of 
the grant amount must be reserved in the 
initial year and one-third in each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years. Funds for 
projects which may be completed within 
1 year must be fully reserved at the time 
of the award, as under the present law. 

The immediate effect of this amend- 
ment will be to break up the enormous 
backlog of projects that have been ap- 
proved but not funded. There are 79 
such projects for the construction of 
teaching facilities for the health pro- 
fessions with a total cost in excess of $1 
billion and a Federal share of $614 mil- 
lion. The sponsors of 19 of these projects, 
with a total cost of $409 million, and a 
Federal share of $245 million, have their 
local matching funds in hand and are 
ready to begin construction as soon as 
Federal funds are available. 

Given the present level of appropria- 
tions, it would require 5 years before 
all of these projects could be begun 
under the present law. The procedures 
which our amendment would implement 
would permit all of the approved projects 
for which local matching funds are in 
hand to begin within the next year and 
the remaining projects to get underway 
within the next 3 years, once local match- 
ing funds are assured. 

I consider this proposal to be a major 
contribution to the present health man- 
power bill. The release of construction 
funds will have a major impact in allow- 
ing us to train thousands of additional 
physicians, dentists and other health 
professionals in the coming decade. If 
we do not start immediately in expand- 
ing these schools, we will never overcome 
existing shortages and cannot hope to 
meet increased demands in the future. 
It makes no sense to have appropriated 
funds lie idle, awaiting the continuation 
of construction projects, when our Nation 
desperately needs more skilled health 
personnel. Our proposal requires no in- 
creased expenditures—it simply pro- 
vides a more efficient mechanisms for 
using the money we have. And it permits 
us to begin now on the construction of 
teaching facilities that we must have to 
educate tomorrow’s doctors, dentists, 
and other health personnel. 

Second. Another major provision of the 
amendment recognizes that the train- 
ing of doctors and dentists does not end 
after 4 years. For almost all graduates, a 
period of postgraduate training is re- 
garded as essential before they enter into 
practice. 

The Carnegie Commission, in its ex- 
cellent report on medical and dental edu- 
cation, has recommended that Congress 
assist in the cost of postgraduate edu- 
cation along with assistance for under- 
graduates in the health professions. Our 
amendment authorizes $140 million for 
this purpose for the next 5 years. 

We have structured the program to 
attempt to overcome present problems 
of functional maldistribution. We know 
that more doctors are needed in areas of 
primary health care, yet the system now 
operates to persuade more and more 
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medical graduates away from these 
areas and into narrow specialties. The 
program we would establish provides 
teaching institutions with $3,000 for each 
resident physician or dentist training in 
primary health care—such as family 
practice—or other shortage areas, and 
$1,500 for each resident training in oth- 
er specialties. 

Training programs operated by medi- 
cal, dental and osteopathic schools would 
be eligible. Hospitals that are not affili- 
ated with any accredited teaching insti- 
tution would also be eligible if their 
training programs are approved by the 
Secretary under criteria to be prescribed 
by him. 

We believe that this provision would 
have two major effects. First, it would 
provide financial relief for teaching in- 
stitutions in conducting their costly 
postgraduate programs. Second, it 
would encourage these institutions to 
direct their training toward the areas 
of greatest need. 

Third. This amendment also es- 
tablishes a program to overcome the 
present geographical mialdristibution 
of health personnel. 

Witnesses before the Senate Health 
Subcommittee have repeatedly empha- 
sized the problems that result from the 
concentration of many physicians and 
dentists in a relatively few affluent areas, 
while large rural sections and inner city 
populations experience a severe shortage 
of health care. 

Our proposal would provide incentives 
to physicians, dentists, and other health 
professionals to practice in these short- 
age areas or to serve in the newly cre- 
ated National Health Service Corps, 
which has as its prime purpose serving 
such areas. Individuals who have re- 
ceived direct Federal loans, or private 
loans guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for the payment of their edu- 
cational costs, may have 50 percent of 
their loan obligations forgiven in return 
for 2 years services in such areas. Prac- 
titioners who agree to extend their serv- 
ice for an additional 2 years would have 
the entire loan forgiven, up to a maxi- 
mum of $15,000. 

Finally, Mr. President, we call for a re- 
port by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare on several critical 
areas relating to the effects of increased 
Federal financial assistance for schools 
of the health professions. We are inter- 
ested in knowing whether the schools are 
maintaining and increasing their own 
efforts, and whether they have sought 
to stabilize ever-rising tuition charges so 
that students may reap some of the bene- 
fits of Federal aid. Further, we believe 
that it is most important to determine 
what steps teaching institutions are tak- 
ing to reform curriculums that are some- 
times outmoded and overlong. The Car- 
negie Commission and other advisory 
groups have made valuable recommen- 
dations on these subjects and we believe 
that the Congress should be informed as 
to whether the schools are seeking to im- 
plement them. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
health manpower is the key element for 
the immediate future in improving the 
delivery of health services to all Ameri- 
cans. We need more well trained health 
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professionals and we need incentives that 
will lead to the rational distribution of 
their services. 

These are the purposes of the amend- 
ment we offer today, Mr. President. I 
urge its favorable consideration by the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
amendment as offered by me and the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE). I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be printed at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the Senator from Maine, and 
I ask unanimous consent that, following 
the printing of the amendment itself, 
an explanatory document likewise be 
printed, to follow both my remarks and 
the remarks of the Senator from Maine. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) is now 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to join with the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) in sponsoring 
the amendment which he has so well de- 
scribed in his remarks this morning. It 
is an amendment to the health man- 
power legislation that is about to be con- 
sidered by the Health Subcommittee of 
a Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
are. 

This amendment, which contains four 
separate provisions, will add substantial- 
ly to this legislation by providing an im- 
mediate release of funds for medical 
school construction, premedical train- 
ing and an increase in the number of 
doctors trained to treat the normal medi- 
cal needs of American families. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri has described the amendment. I 
should like to speak briefiy as to the 
health care crisis in America, which has 
only recently emerged into the public 
consciousness. 

We have begun to realize that our 
health care system does not do an ade- 
quate job of keeping Americans healthy. 
The health crisis affects every American. 
For those who are very poor, health care 
is unavailable because of cost. For those 
who live in our inner cities or in our 
rural areas, health services are too far 
away. For the average American family, 
health care is a problem because costs are 
rising at alarming rates; routine health 
care drains our pocketbooks, and serious 
health care can mean economic catas- 
trophe to a family. 

These are some of the stark facts: 

Between 1966 and 1980, the number of 
workers who cannot work due to illness 
will climb from 18 million to 21 million. 

That 75,000 newborn babies die in the 
United States each year. 

The number of general practitioners 
has declined 35 percent since 1957—and 
foreign physicians now constitute more 
than 25 percent of our Nation’s doctors. 

That 150 counties across the country 
have absolutely no health professionals 
of any kind. In most central cities, the 
situation is as bad—or just a little better. 
In the Kenwood section of Chicago, for 
example, there are only two physicians 
for 46,000 people. 
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The cost of medical care has sky- 
rocketed to over $60 billion annually. At 
the same time, the health insurance in- 
dustry has used its actuarial studies to 
exclude segment after segment of our 
society from access to medical protec- 
tion. The poor are abandoned to uneven 
and often inhuman public health serv- 
ices, And the average family is caught 
squarely in the middle—too well off to 
qualify for government help—too pres- 
sured to help themselves with compre- 
hensive insurance. 

In the end, millions of Americans go 
without adequate medical care. They 
cannot afford it. They are afraid it will 
break them. Or they cannot find a doc- 
tor. Some of them die. Others are left 
destitute. And most of them fall victim 
to needless pain and needless suffering. 
Who are they? They are our parents— 
our children—our friends and our fellow 
citizens. 

As chairman of the Health Care Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Aging, I held hearings in California dur- 
ing May to see what kind of health care 
our older citizens are receiving under the 
medicare and medicaid programs. The 
hearing clearly demonstrated that be- 
cause of rising costs and because of 
poorly designed systems, literally tens 
of thousands of older Americans receive 
poor health care or no health care at all. 
Part of this is due to cutbacks in medi- 
care and medicaid that put even the most 
basic health care beyond the reach of 
our elderly citizens. Part of this is a 
result of rigid and shortsighted regula- 
tions of the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams. 

But the hearing made clear that even 
if the regulations were changed and fi- 
nances made available, we still would 
not be able to have decent health care 
for our older Americans because we do 
not have the institutions that can deliver 
it. In minority communities, there are 
not enough doctors nor clinics. There are 
not the kind of people who can communi- 
cate with the community and earn their 
sense of trust. There are no means for 
getting older people to the doctors or, 
even better, the doctors to the older 
people. 

To remedy this health crisis, we need 
a medical bill of rights for all Americans. 

The first medical right of all Ameri- 
cans is care within their means. Admis- 
sion to a hospital or a doctor’s office 
should depend on the state of an indi- 
vidual’s health, not the size of his wallet. 
And we cannot depend upon reform by 
half-way measures and half-hearted 
compromise. A right to medical care 
which would leave the burden of cost 
on the poor and the near poor would 
mock its own purpose. The only sure se- 
curity is federally funded universal 
health insurance. That is our best hope 
for the future—and a priority goal in 
1971. 

Senator KENNEDY is leading the battle 
for this legislation, and I support his ef- 
forts in every way. National health in- 
surance will mean that all Americans, 
no matter what their means, no matter 
what their needs, can afford quality 
health care. When this legislation is 
passed, it will be a landmark in the his- 
tory of social justice in our Nation. 
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The second medical right of all Ameri- 
cans is care within their reach. For even 
if we guaranteed the payment of health 
costs, millions of our citizens could not 
find sufficient medical services. The sys- 
tem is not only inequitable—it is also 
undermanned and inefficient. It is on the 
verge of collapse. The Nation must now 
respond with Federal financial incentives 
that will insure real reform. 

So health insurance alone is not 
enough. We need enough doctors and 
related medical personnel to treat those 
who will be able to afford decent health 
care under national health insurance. 
And we must provide the institutions to 
bring that health care to every Ameri- 
can. We will need special health clinics 
and out-reach efforts for our inner cities. 
In rural areas, different systems for 
health care delivery must be developed. 
For the aged, we must create home 
health care teams that can move doctors 
to the elderly, when the elderly cannot 
move to the doctors. And we must devise 
the techniques to insure that every fam- 
ily in America can and will utilize health 
care facilities for its children. 

Finally, the third medical right is 
health care on a regular basis so that 
everyone can receive the benefits of pre- 
ventive medicine. We must provide 
enough health education, supervision, 
and. periodic checkups so that health 
problems are caught in the beginning, 
when they can be cured, rather than in 
the end, when it is too late for cure. Not 
only is this health care maintenance ap- 
proach vastly more economical than our 
system today, but it is also the only hu- 
mane way to provide for health care 
treatment. 

These tasks will require great changes. 
They will require great imagination. 
They will require great resources. But 
they must be done, if we are to guarantee 
to every American a healthy life. I plan 
to contribute to this effort by offering 
various proposals to increase our health 
manpower and to create new institutions 
for health care delivery. Today Senator 
Eagleton and I are introducing legis- 
lation that will allow us to overcome 
some of these health manpower problems. 

Today, Senator EAGLETON and I are in- 
troducing a measure that would allow us 
to overcome some of these health man- 
power problems. I intend to propose 
others as time goes on. 

First, we need more doctors and more 
medical personnel. By 1980 our estimated 
shortage of doctors will be 26,000; of 
dentists, 56,000; of nurses, 210,000; and 
of allied health manpower, 432,000. We 
simply do not have enough people be- 
ing trained today to provide the health 
care for America tomorrow. In fact, we 
are losing ground, because the increase 
in the number of medical personnel has 
not kept up with the increase in our pop- 
ulation. 

Second, we must reorient our medical 
training so that doctors are trained in 
those types of medical practice where we 
have critical manpower shortages. The 
largest such category is the “primary 
care” area. This includes the practice of 
family medicine—a new kind of general 
practitioner—internal medicine, pedi- 
atrics, obstetrics, and gynecology. An es- 
timated 90 percent of the health care 
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needs of Americans can be handled by 
these doctors. It is only the unusual case, 
on a statistical basis, that requires the 
medical specialist. Yet, only one-third of 
medical students are now being trained 
in these areas. It does not make sense to 
train only one-third of our new medical 
personnel to take responsibility for about 
90 percent of our health care needs. 

Third, as I mentioned above, we must 
directly focus on the problem of training 
medical personnel to work in our inner 
cities and rural areas. 

Fourth, we must take immediate steps 
to train ancillary medical personnel. 
These physicians’ assistants and nurses 
should be trained to assume the routine 
tasks of examination and medical prac- 
tice so that doctors will be free to spend 
more of their time to use their special 
skills. If we do not use our doctors more 
efficiently, we will never be able to pro- 
vide decent health care for everyone. 

Fifth, we must begin to introduce into 
our medical schools more training for 
interdisciplinary care and the health 
team approach. The physician and the 
supporting personnel must be prepared 
to work together effectively on a single 
health problem so that we can break 
down the fractured, disjointed approach 
to the health care of particular indi- 
viduals that too often prevails today. 

Finally, we must increase the number 
of minority and disadvantaged group 
members into medical training at all 
levels. Without these people we will never 
be able to fully serve the communities 
from which they come. Only they can 
establish the trust and communication 
with medical consumers which will in- 
troduce health care into many of our 
communities. 

The legislation now being considered 
in the Senate Health Subcommittee be- 
gins to remedy many of these problems, 
I support this legislation. Today, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON) and I offer an amendment 
containing four proposals that our staffs 
have drafted jointly, and that we both 
feel will substantially improve the bill 
now under consideration by the Health 
Subcommittee. I hope the subcommittee 
will adopt these proposals to make its 
manpower bill even better. 

Mr. President, may I say, in tribute 
to the Senator from Missouri, that with- 
out his leadership and his great assist- 
ance and that of his staff, we would not 
be in a position this morning to present 
this legislation. I am delighted and 
proud to join him in this effort. 

EXHIBIT 1 
AMENDMENT No. 141 

On page 4, line 1, redesignate Sec. 104 
as Sec. 105 and insert before such Sec. 105 
the following: 

“Sec. 104. (a) Section 722(b) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘(b) Upon approval 
of’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(b) (1) Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in paragraph (2), 
upon award of a grant under’; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(2)(A) Upon award of a grant, during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, or dur- 


ing either of the next two fiscal years, un- 
der any application for such grant pursuant 


to this part, the Secretary shall enter into 
an agreement for the full amount of such 
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grant and shall estimate the period which 
will be required for completion of construc- 
tion of the project with respect to which 
such grant is awarded. 

“*(B) If the Secretary estimates that con- 
struction of any such project will be com- 
pleted in the fiscal year in which the grant 
with respect to such project is awarded, he 
shall in the fiscal year in which such grant 
is awarded, reserve (from any appropria- 
tion available for grants under this part for 
such fiscal year) an amount equal to 100 
per centum of such grant. 

“"(C) If the Secretary estimates that con- 
struction of any such project will be com- 
pleted in the fiscal year following the fiscal 
year in which the grant with respect to such 
project is awarded, he shall— 

“*(i) in the fiscal year in which such 
grant is awarded, reserve (from funds ap- 
propriated for grants under this part for 
such fiscal year) an amount equal to 50 per 
centum of such grant; and 

“*(i1) in the fiscal year following the fiscal 
year in which such grant is awarded reserve 
(from funds appropriated for grants under 
this part for such fiscal year) an amount 
equal to so much of such grant as has not 
been reserved under clause (i). 

“"(D) If the Secretary estimates that con- 
struction of any such project will not be 
completed until after the fiscal year follow- 
ing the fiscal year in which the grant with 
respect to such project is awarded, he shall— 

“'(i) in the fiscal year in which such 
grant is awarded, reserve (from funds ap- 
propriated for grants under this part for 
such fiscal year) an amount equal to 33% 
per centum of such grant; 

“*(f1) im the fiscal year following the fiscal 
year in which such grant is awarded, reserve 
(from funds appropriated for grants under 
this part for such fiscal year) an amount 
equal to 50 per centum of so much of such 
grant as has not been reserved under clause 
(t), and 

“*(ii1) im the second fiscal year following 
tthe fiscal year in which such grant is 
awarded, reserve (from funds appropriated 
for grants under this part for such fiscal 
year) an amount equal to so much of such 
grant as has not been reserved under clauses 
(i) and (ii). 

“*(E) The Secretary, in reserving amounts 
for grants under this section from funds 
appropriated therefor for any fiscal year, shall 
first reserve amounts for grants with respect 
to which amounts have (in accordance with 
the preceding provisions of this subsection) 
been reserved from funds appropriated there- 
for in a preceding fiscal year.'" 

On page 5, lines 20 through 24, and page 
6, lines 1 and 2, strike out subsection (c) and 
insert in Heu thereof the following: 

“(c) Section 741(f) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(f) In the case of any individual— 

“*(1) who has received a degree of doctor 
of medicine, doctor of osteopathy, doctor of 
dentistry or an equivalent degree, doctor of 
veterinary medicine or an equivalent degree, 
doctor of optometry or an equivalent degree, 
bachelor of science in pharmacy or an equiv- 
alent degree, or doctor of podiatry or an 
equivalent degree; 

“*(2) who obtained (A) one or more 
loans from a loan fund established under 
this part, or (B) any other educational loan 
authorized by Title IV-B of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act (20 U.S.C. 1071 et seq.) for his 
costs at a school of medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, optometry, 
pharmacy; or podiatry for tuition, fees, books, 
supplies, and other related education ex- 
penses included under regulations of the 

; and 

“*(3) who enters into an agreement with 
the Secre 

“*(A) to practice his profession for a 
period of at least two years in an area in a 
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State determined by the Secretary, after 
consultation with the appropriate State 
health authority, to have a shortage of and 
need for persons trained in his profession, or 

“*(B) to engage in the practice of his pro- 
fession as a member of the National Health 
Service Corps for a period of at least two 
years: Provided, That such practice as a 
member of the National Health Service Corps 
is not in lieu of service as a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States; 


the Secretary shall pay whichever is the 
least, $7,500 or up to 50 per centum of the 
outstanding principal and interest on the 
total of such loans upon completion by that 
individual of the practice specified in such 
agreement: Provided, That if such individual 
shall extend his agreement for an additional 
period of at least two years, the Secretary 
shall pay whichever is the least, a cumula- 
tive sum of $15,000 or up to 100 per centum 
of the outstanding principal and interest on 
the total of such loans upon completion by 
the individual of the practice specified in 
such agreement as extended. The Secretary 
shall, on or before the due date thereof, in 
amounts not to exceed the maximum limits 
provided in this section, pay any loan or loan 
installment which may fall due within the 
two-year period (or four-year period) with 
respect to which the borrower has entered 
into an agreement (or an extension thereof) 
with the Secretary pursuant to paragraph 
(3), upon the declaration of such borrower, 
at such times and in such manner as the 
Secretary may prescribe (and supported by 
such other evidence as the Secretary may 
reasonably require), that the borrower is 
then engaged as described by paragraph (3), 
and that he will continue to be so engaged 
for the period required (in the absence of 
this sentence) to entitle him to have made 
the payments provided by this subsection for 
such period. A borrower who fails to fulfill 
an agreement (or an extension thereof) with 
the Secretary entered into pursuant to para- 
graph (3) shall be liable to reimburse the 
Secretary for any payments made pursuant 
to the preceding sentence in consideration of 
such agreement or for any additional pay- 
ments made pursuant to the preceding sen- 
tence in consideration of the extension of 
such agreement.’ ” 

On page 6, line 3, redesignate subsection 
(d) as subsection (e), and, on page 6, insert 
between lines 2 and 3 the following new sub- 
section: 

“(d) Notwithstanding the amendment 
made by subsection (c) to section 741(f), 
any individual who obtained one or more 
loans from a loan fund established under 
Part C of title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act and who on such date was en- 
gaged in a practice for which cancellation of 
all or part of such loans (including accrued 
interest) was authorized under such section 
(as so in effect), such section (as so in ef- 
fect) shall continue to apply to such individ- 
ual for purposes of providing such loan can- 
cellation until he terminates such practice: 
Provided, That nothing in this paragraph 
shall be construed to prevent any individ- 
ual from entering into an agreement for loan 
cancellation under section 741(f) of the 
Public Health Service Act (as amended by 
subsection (c) of this section) except that 
any individual who has previously had some 
portion of his loans from a loan fund estab- 
lished under such Part C cancelled shall 
have the total of such cancelled loans sub- 
tracted from the sum of $15,000 before a 
determination is made under subsection (c) 
as to the extent of the loans which may be 
cancelled under an agreement with the Sec- 
retary for a period of two years or an ex- 
tension thereof for two additional years.” 

On page 11, strike out lines 18 through 20 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 304, Section 773 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended to read as follows: 
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* ‘RESIDENT POSTGRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 773. (a) There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, $30,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
$45,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976, for the Secretary to make 
grants to— 

*“*(1) public or private non-profit schools 
of medicine, osteopathy or dentistry which 
are accredited as provided in section 721 
(b) (1) (B), and 

“*(2) public or private non-profit hos- 
pitals, not affiliated with an accredited school 
of medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry, which 
conduct training programs approved by the 
Secretary as provided in section 774, for the 
support of the educational costs of ap- 
proved resident postgraduate training pro- 
grams in the practice of medicine or den- 
tistry. 

““*(b) The Secretary shall make an annual 
grant under subsection (a) to each such 
school or hospital equal to the product of 
the number of physicians or dentists in full- 
time resident postgraduate training pro- 
grams in clinical facilities with which such 
school has a written agreement of affiliation, 
or in non-affiliated hospitals which conduct 
training programs approved by the Secre- 
tary under section 774, multiplied by— 

“*(1) $3,000 in the case of physicians and 
dentists who are enrolled in approved resi- 
dent postgraduate training programs in the 
area of primary health care or any other 
shortage area designated by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 774(c); 

*“(2) $1,500 in the case of physicians and 
dentists who are enrolled in all other ap- 
proved resident postgraduate training pro- 
grams. 

“*(c) In determining the amount of the 
grant under subsection (b) the Secretary 
shall count only— 

“*(1) the number of first-year physicians 
and dentists in full-time resident postgrad- 
uate training programs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973; 

“*(2) the number of first- and second- 
year physicians and dentists in full-time 
resident postgraduate training programs 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974; 

“*(3) the number of first-, second-, and 
third-year physicians and dentists in full- 
time resident post-graduate training pro- 
grams for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1975, and June 30, 1976; 

No physician or dentist shall be counted for 
more than three years for the purpose of 
calculating grants under this section.’ 

“Sec. 305. Section 774 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended to read as follows: 


““APPLICATIONS FOR RESIDENT POSTGRADUATE 
TRAINING GRANTS 

“‘Sec. 774(a). The Secretary may from 
time to time set dates (not earlier than the 
fiscal year preceding the year for which a 
grant is sought) by which applications for 
grants under section 773 for any fiscal year 
must be filed. 

“*(b) A grant under section 773 may be 
made only if the application therefor— 

“*(1) is approved by the Secretary upon 
his determination that the applicant meets 
the eligibility conditions set forth in section 
773 (a); 

“*(2) contains a specific program or pro- 
grams which such applicant has undertaken 
to encourage physicians and dentists to en- 
roll in resident postgraduate training pro- 
grams in the area of primary health care or 
in other shortage areas to be designated 
pursuant to subsection (c); 

“*(3) contains or is supported by assur- 
ances that such applicant will increase the 
number of post-graduate positions open to 
resident physicians and dentists in the area 
of primary health care or in other shortage 
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areas to be designated pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c) under guidelines to be established 
by the Secretary pursuant to such subsection; 

“*(4) provides for such fiscal control and 
accounting procedures, and access to the 
records of the applicant, as the Secretary 
may require to assure proper disbursement 
of and accounting for any such grants; 

“*(5) contains a statement, in such de- 
tail as the Secretary may determine neces- 
sary, describing the manner in which any 
grant made pursuant to section 773 will be 
applied to meet the educational costs of the 
resident post-graduate training program, in- 
cluding any payments proposed to be made 
by the applicant from the proceeds of the 
grant to any clinical facility which partici- 
pates in such training program under a writ- 
ten agreement of affiliation with the appli- 
cant and which shares in the payment of 
the educational costs of such program; and 

“*(6) contains such additional informa- 
tion as the Secretary may require to make 
the determinations required of him and such 
assurances as he may find necessary. 

“ (c) The Secretary— 

“*(1) shall not approve or disapprove any 
application for a grant under section 773 
except for consultation with the National 
Advisory Council on Education for Health 
Professions; 

“*(2) shall define, in consultation with 
such Council, those health care fields in- 
cluded within the term ‘primary health care’ 
and shall designate any other health fields 
in which there is a shortage of qualified 
physicians and dentists; and 

“*(3) shall, on an annual basis, establish 
guidelines specifying the absolute or per- 
centage increases in the numbers of physi- 
cians or dentists receiving full-time resident 
post-graduate training which any applicant 
receiving a grant under section 773 shail 
be required to meet as a condition of such 
a grant. 

“*(4) shall define those items of cost in- 
cluded within the term “educational cost”, 
but which shall not include costs relating 
primarily to patient care; 

“*(5) shall, by regulation, prescribe cri- 
teria for the approval of resident postgrad- 
uate training programs conducted by public 
or private non-profit hospitals not affiliated 
with an accredited school of medicine, 
osteopathy or dentistry.’ " 

On page 13, following line 16, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“PART E—REPORT 


“Sec. 501. The Secretary shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress, prior to June 30, 
1974, a report on the administration of Title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act, which 
shall include analyses of: 

“(1) the effects of financial assistance pro- 
vided to teaching institutions for the health 
professions under this title with respect to 
increases or decreases in (A) total expendi- 
tures, and (B) non-federal expenditures for 
the educational costs of such institutions; 

“(2) changes in the amounts of tuition 
charged by teaching institutions receiving 
financial assistance under this title, in suffi- 
cient detail for Congress to determine wheth- 
er students at such institutions have shared 
in the benefits of such assistance through 
the stabilization of tuition charges; 

“(3) significant improvements in the cur- 
riculums of such institutions receiving fi- 
nancial assistance under this title. 

“For the purpose of preparing the report 
required by this section, the Secretary may 
require institutions receiving financial as- 
sistance under this title to submit such data. 
in such form, and in accordance with such 
accounting and reporting procedures, as he 
shall determine necessary.” 
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EXHIBIT 2 


EXPLANATION OF EAGLETON-MUSKIE 
AMENDMENTS TO S. 934 


A bill to amend title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act to expand and improve our 
Nation’s resources for the training of 
physicians, dentists, optometrists, phar- 
macists, podiatrists, veterinarians, and 
professional public health personnel, and 
for other purposes 


1. CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


The full amount of any grant awarded 
under Part B of Title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act for the construction of 
teaching facilities for the health professions 
is now required, by Section 722(b) of such 
Act, to be obligated out of funds appro- 
priated for the fiscal year in which the 
grant is awarded, even though the proceeds 
of the grant are normally expended over 4 
period of several years thereafter, depend- 
ing on the size of the project and the pace 
of construction. Since fiscal year 1965, when 
the program began, $791 million has been 
obligated, of which about 40% has actually 
been spent. Largely as a consequence of the 
Sec. 722(b) restriction on the use of appro- 
priated funds, there is a backlog of 79 ap- 
proved but unfunded projects, with a total 
federal share amounting to $614 million. 
The sponsors of 19 of these projects, with a 
total federal share of $245 million, have local 
matching funds in hand (usually 40% to 
50% of the cost of the projects) and are 
ready to begin construction as soon as fed- 
eral funds are available. The remaining 60 
projects, with a total federal share of $369 
million, have been approved subject to the 
final guarantee of sufficient local matching 
funds, 

To reduce this backlog, Section 722(b) of 
such Act is amended to provide that, for a 
limited period, the Secretary of HEW shall 
obligate a portion of the funds appropriated 
for the construction of health education 
teaching facilities on a phased basis. The 
procedure prescribed by the amendment is 
as follows: 

(1) For a project requiring three or more 
years to complete, the Secretary shall obligate 
one-third of the federal share of the cost of 
the project from funds appropriated for the 
fiscal year in which the grant is awarded. An 
additional one-third of the federal share shall 
be obligated from funds appropriated for 
each of the two succeeding fiscal years. 

(2) For a project to be completed in two 
years, the Secretary shall obligate one-half 
of the federal share of the cost of the project 
from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 
in which the grant is awarded. The remain- 
ing one-half of the federal share shall be 
obligated from funds appropriated for the 
succeeding fiscal year. 

(3) For a project to be completed in one 
year or less, the Secretary shall obligate 
the full amount of the federal share from 
funds appropriated for the fiscal year in 
which the grant is awarded. 

(4) The procedure described above shall 
be followed with respect to all funds ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1972. From funds 
appropriated for fiscal years 1973 and 1974, 
the Secretary shall first obligate the amounts 
necessary to continue or to complete the 
reservation of funds for grants awarded in 
prior fiscal years, and shall then obligate the 
balance (if any) of such appropriations for 
new grants in the same manner as in fiscal 
year 1972. 

(5) From funds appropriated for fiscal 
years 1975 and 1976, the Secretary shall first 
obligate the amounts necessary to continue 
or to complete the reservation of funds for 
grants awarded in prior fiscal years, and 
may then obligate the balance (if any) of 
such appropriations for new grants. How- 
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ever, to insure that funds will not be obligat- 
ed beyond the five-year period covered by 
the bill, any funds for new grants award- 
ed in fiscal years 1975 and 1976 must be 
fully reserved from funds appropriated for 
the fiscal year in which the grant is awarded. 

No new funds are authorized to effect the 
procedures described above since they do not 
necessitate the expenditure of additional 
funds, but rather permit the more efficient 
use of funds otherwise authorized. 


GRANTS FOR POSTGRADUATE TRAINING PRO- 
GRAMS FOR RESIDENT PHYSICIANS AND 
DENTISTS 


Grants are authorized to (A) accredited 
schools of medicine, osteopathy and den- 
tistry, and (B) public or private non-profit 
hospitals which are not affiliated with an 
accredited school and which conduct train- 
ing programs approved by the Secretary, for 
payment of the educational costs of approved 
resident postgraduate training programs in 
the practice of medicine or dentistry. Grants 
are to be calculated on the basis of— 

$3,000 for each full-time resident being 
trained in the area of primary health care 
or in any other shortage area, as defined by 
the Secretary; 

$1,500 for each resident being trained in 
all other areas. 

The program is authorized to begin in 
FY 1973 to allow time for administrative 
preparations. In FY 1973, only first-year resi- 
dents may be counted in calculating grants 
under this section. One additional class is 
counted each succeeding fiscal year until 
FY 1975, when all first-, second-, and third- 
year residents are counted for this purpose. 
No credit is received for such grants for 
residents in training more than three years. 

Teaching institutions applying for grants 
under this section must undertake a pro- 
gram, to be approved by the Secretary, to 
encourage enrollment in resident training 
programs in the area of primary health care, 
or other shortage areas. Applicants must 
also assure the Secretary that they will in- 
crease the number of resident training slots 
in the area of primary health care, or other 
shortage areas. The Secretary is required to 
establish guidelines, on an annual basis, to 
specify the increased number of training 
slots necessary to qualify for grants under 
this section. 

New authorizations for this grant program 
are— 

FY 1973—$15,000,000 

FY 1974—$30,000,000 

FY 1975—#45,000,000 

FY 1976—$50,000,000 


3. INCENTIVES FOR PRACTICE IN SHORTAGE 
AREAS 

The amendment entities any individual 
who has— 

(1) received a degree in one of the health 
professions for which student loans are au- 
thorized under Part C of Title VII, and 

(2) obtained direct federal loans or fed- 
erally guaranteed loans to finance the cost of 
his education to have up to 50% or $7500, 
whichever is less, of the principal and in- 
terest of such loans repaid by the Secretary 
upon completion by that individual of sery- 
ice in the practice of his profession, under 
an agreement with the Secretary, for a period 
of at least two years— 

(1) in an area designated by the Secretary, 
in consultation with state health authori- 
ties, as having a shortage of persons trained 
in such individual's profession; or 

(2) as a member of the National Health 
Service Corps, so long as such service is not 
in lieu of service in the Armed Forces. 

The Secretary is further authorized to pay 
a cumulative sum of $15,000 or 100% of such 
loans, whichever is less, for individuals who 
extend an agreement to practice as specified 
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above for a period of two additional years. 
The Secretary shall also pay loans or loan 
installments that become due during a period 
of practice under an agreement with the Sec- 
retary pursuant to this section. A borrower 
who fails to fulfill an agreement made with 
the Secretary under this section is liable for 
reimbursing the Secretary for any payments 
made on the borrower’s behalf. 
4. REPORT BY THE SECRETARY 

The Secretary of HEW is required to sub- 
mit a report to Congress, no later than 
June 30, 1974, on the administration of Title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act, which 
covers federal assistance to schools for the 
health professions, The report must include 
analyses of: 

(1) the effects of the federal financial as- 
sistance provided to such schools with re- 
spect to increases or decreases in both total 
expenditures and non-federal expenditures 
for educational pw es; . 

(2) any changes in tuition charged by such 
schools to determine whether increased fed- 
eral assistance has helped to stem the steady 
rise in tuition costs, thus permitting students 
to share in the benefits of such federal as- 
sistance and increasing educational oppor- 
tunities for low income students, 

(3) reforms that have made in the schools’ 
curriculums as, for example, shortening the 
course of study. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) is now recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 


NATO FOREIGN MINISTERS 
MEETING IN LISBON 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I take 
the floor this morning to cover several 
points which I think are relative to to- 
day’s activities. 

The first one refers to the activities 
taking place in Lisbon today and yes- 
terday, as reported in this morning’s 
Washington Post. These activities the 
Senate had no idea of, but, apparently, 
they are showing the administration’s 
approach to the handling of the Brezh- 
nev proposals or overtures. 

The policy that seems to be unfolding 
strikes me as strange, indeed, because, 
apparently—of course, I could be wrong 
because I am basing my information upon 
the reporting in newspapers, and some- 
times their reports are accurate and 
sometimes they are inaccurate, so I will 
be prepared to be corrected by the ad- 
ministration’s representatives on this 
floor—the major thrust is that our Secre- 
tary of State, William P. Rogers, is sug- 
gesting to the other members of NATO 
that they all independently begin nego- 
tiations or probings with the Soviets re- 
garding their proposal for developing a 
balanced force reduction. 

The reason why we have this many- 
headed advance is to sound out what 
truly Mr. Brezhnev, General Secretary 
of the Soviet Communist Party, means 
in his suggestion. 

All I can say is, it strikes me odd that 
we would lack such leadership in our 
NATO endeavors that we would want to 
sort of set everyone free and let every- 
one “do his thing” with respect to the 
Soviet Union in what might be a serious 
proposal. 

I would suggest that, on the basis of 
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the normal experience of organizations, 
this could be considered a way to scuttle 
any possibility of agreement. 

What would seem to be a better way 
would be to coalesce the NATO group into 
arriving at a consensus, and then try to 
retake the initiative in seeking a reduc- 
tion. 

But that, of course, is not the chosen 
course of action. The chosen course of 
action is one of dismemberment, what 
appears to be a disordered, pellmell ap- 
proach which lets everyone “have at it” 
a bit to see what can be developed. 

I would suggest that although that may 
not doom these negotiations to failure, it 
certainly leads one to believe it will re- 
quire an extensive period of time and even 
suggests there is no great desire to have 
any balanced force reductions. 

However, Mr. President, I will hold my 
judgment in abeyance until I see what 
develops further at the Lisbon confer- 
ence. I am sure that Secretary of State 
Rogers will be giving Congress and the 
Nation an extensive report as to what 
really did develop as a plan of action 
among our allies toward the Soviets, and 
the possibility of a reduction in forces. 

Thus, along with other Members of 
this body, I will wait anxiously to see 
how the plan of action unfolds. 


PLANNED NUCLEAR BOMB TEST IN 
ALASKA THIS YEAR 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, at the 
request of Alaska Gov. William A, Egan, 
public hearings were held in Alaska last 
week on the environmental impact of 
the nuclear bomb test planned by the 
Atomic Energy Commission for detona- 
tion in Alaska later this year. 

Many Members of this body have ex- 
pressed their concern regarding the pro- 
posed test. A letter asking Federal offi- 
cials to hold the Alaska public hearings 
was signed by 18 Senators. Many others 
have asked me to keep them advised of 
developments. 

Because of this widespread interest, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp sundry 
news articles regarding the hearings on 
the test itself as published in The New 
York Times and the Anchorage Daily 
Times; my statement on the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission hearings on the Am- 
chitka Nuclear Test, May 28, 1971; and 
testimony that is representative of the 
Alaska hearings. Alaskans have expressed 
rather uniform opposition to the test. 
Many expert witnesses went to Alaska, 
on their own time and at their own ex- 
pense, to testify against the AEC’s plans, 
In general, virtually all of those testify- 
ing questioned the need for the test and 
expressed an unwillingness to assume 
the unquestioned environmental risks 
involved. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Se tees ot Times, May 26, 
1971 


NIXON CONSIDERS HALTING AMCHITKA NUCLEAR 
Test: POLITICAL RISK OF EARTHQUAKE 
OVERRIDES NEED 


(By Mary C. Berry) 


WasHINGTON.—The Nixon administration 
is considering cancelling Cannikin, the un- 
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derground nuclear test scheduled for this 
October on Amchitka Island. 

According to reliable sources, the admin- 
istration feels the potential political risk, 
should an earthquake occur following the 
blast, may be too great in light of the recent 
agreement to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
to limit defensive anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tems, 

The administration does not believe that 
the Cannikin explosion, which is expected 
to register 7.0 on the Richter scale, will cause 
an earthquake. According to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the possibility that Can- 
nikin will trigger an earthquake is “highly 
unlikely” and the administration accepts this 
evaluation as accurate. 

But the administration no longer feels it 
is as necessary to test the four to five mega- 
ton device, intended as a warhead for the 
Spartan interceptor missile, part of the 
United States ABM system. 

Therefore, the political risk is being given 
greater weight in making the final decision 
on Cannikin than it was prior to President 
Nixon’s announcement last Thursday that 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have agreed to talk 
seriously about limiting their ABM systems. 

However, the administration has not made 
the final decision on whether to go shead 
with Cannikin. That decision will be made 
by the President himself. 

The warhead to be tested in October on 
the Aleutian island is intended for the Spar- 
tan missile, the defensive part of the ABM 
system presently being installed at two sites 
in the western United States. 

The purpose of the Spartan missile is to 
destroy incoming missiles, not by direct con- 
tact but by exploding close enough to them 
so that sufficient radiation is released to 
make their electronic systems ineffective. 

The further out in space this explosion 
is intended to occur, the more powerful the 
warhead on the Spartan missile must be. 

Under the U.S. plan for twelve ABM sites, 
the explosion must occur at a high altitude 
in order to protect all these sites hence the 
need for a powerful warhead. The federal 
government presently has authority from 
Congress to construct only two of these sites. 

According to informed sources, what the 
U.S. would like to negotiate in the talks with 
the Russians is an agreement that this 
country would limit its ABM installations 
to the two presently under construction and 
the Soviets would limit theirs to the existing 
ring of ABM sites around Moscow. 

The administration hopes the Russians 
will also agree on some limitation on SS9s, 
the huge Soviet offensive missile. This is 
because the SS9 carries a large enough pay- 
load to destroy a “hardened” missile site. 
The offensive portion of the U.S. ABM sys- 
tem, the Polaris, is intended for use in in- 
dustrial installations and cities, rather than 
for Soviet missile installations. 

Should such an agreement be negotiated 
in the forthcoming talks with the Russians, 
the U.S. would not need a four to five meg- 
aton warhead on its Spartan missiles since 
the missiles would have to protect an ABM 
system only one-sixth the size of that origi- 
nally contemplated. 

In the light of what the administration 
hopes to accomplish in the talks, the politi- 
cal risk involved in Cannikin if an earth- 
quake were to occur anytime shortly after 
the explosion and the opposition aroused 
by it, even if no earthquake occurs, may be 
too great to be worth taking at this time. 


[From the New York Times, May 30, 1971] 
WITNESSES OPPOSE ALEUTIAN H-BLAST 

ANCHORAGE —The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission concluded today three days of en- 
vironmental] impact hearings in which al- 
most every witness not employed by it testi- 
fied in opposition to a protected under- 
ground nuclear test. 

Gov. William A. Egan, a Democrat, had 
asked the Environmental Protection Agency 
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to hold hearings in Juneau and Anchorage 
to consider the environmental impact of the 
five-megaton blast, the largest ever planned 
by the commission. It is to be held on the 
island of Amchitka in the Aleutian Islands 
National Wildlife Refuge this October. 

Under the Environmental Policy Act of 
1969, the commission is required to file with 
the Council on Environmental Quality an 
impact statement that includes possible al- 
ternatives to the test, code-named Cannikin. 
The commission produced 10 scientists who 
testified in Juneau and Anchorage on vari- 
ous aspects of the test. 

Other witnesses peppered the commission 
with question about what they called “in- 
adequacies” in its impact draft and cast 
doubt on the “compelling need” for an Am- 
chitka test. 


“NATIONAL SECURITY” CITED 


Amchitka, a western island in the Aleu- 
tian chain, is 42 miles long, two to four miles 
wide and about 1500 miles from Anchorage, 
Canada and Japan. The Cannikin site is cen- 
tered on a three-mile-wide south-central 
portion of the island. The environmental im- 
pact draft says that the commission must 
conduct Cannikin or “severely hamper the 
development of nuclear weapons technology 
of prime significance to our national security 
requirements,” 

Despite the commission’s assurances to 
the contrary, many Alaskans fear that the 
explosion may pollute Pacific fisheries, re- 
lease radioactive gases, kill wildlife or trig- 
ger an earthquake or tsunami, commonly 
called a tidal wave. 

A number of witnesses also objected to the 
commission’s reluctance to answer questions 
about the purpose of the test. State Attor- 
ney General John E. Havelock, using the 
trans-Alaska pipeline impact hearings as & 
legal analogy, said, “In the pipeline case, 
the national security issues were open to 
public scrutiny. In the case of the Cannikin 


explosion they are not or have not yet been 
open. 


SENATOR DISCERNS. RISK 


“If that national security is unknown, 
there is no purpose in weighing the environ- 
mental degradation. The secrecy element, if 
it persists, carves a large exception in this 
case to both the letter and the spirit of the 
national Environmental Policy Act.” 

Senator Mike Gravel, Democrat of 
Alaska, in a written statement, said, “To go 
ahead with this test is courting a risk of 
magnitude we cannot determine, The risk 
is not worth taking. Our national security 
will not be imperiled if the test is canceled.” 

Dr. Jeremy J. Stone, director of the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists, testified, “The 
AEC does not claim that a failure to proceed 
with Cannikin would, for example, preclude 
the deployment of a weapons system neces- 
sary to national security.” 

Cannikin is to be a test of the warhead 
designed for the Spartan missile in the Safe- 
guard missile defense system. 

Dr. Stone said the Spartan warhead has 
been replaced with an improved version of 
much less power. 


RESPONSE BY GENERAL 


Maj. Gen, Edward B. Giller, the commis- 
sion’s assistant general manager for military 
application, responded, “Certainly if the 
SALT talks [on limiting strategic arma- 
ments] go, or sclence changes or what have 
you, nobody's going to fire Cannikin just 
for the purpose of firing Cannikin.” 

General Giller earlier sald, “The argument 
has occasionally been heard that the A-E.C.’s 
assurances regarding public safety amount 
to no more than a request to ‘trust us, we 
know what is best.’ I believe all our efforts 
to meet with public representatives to satisfy 
the legitimate questions existing in connec- 
tion with our activities belie such an argu- 
ment.” 
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Alaska’s Commissioner of Health and Wel- 
fare, Dr. Frederick McGinnis, and the Com- 
missoner of Fish and Game, Wallace H. 
Noerenberg, disagreed with General Giller’s 
assessment. 

Both men questioned the commission’s 
preparations in the event of seepage of radio- 
active water into the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Noerenberg also challenged the validity 
of the standards and statistics used by the 
commission to evaluate the impact of nu- 
clear testing on Amchita's sea otter, seal, sea 
lion and bird populations. 

Representative Nick Begich, Democrat of 
Alaska, said, “Although Amechita is an iso- 
lated area, it is the fishing grounds of gen- 
erations of Alaskan fishermen which are 
threatened by any mistakes in the expected 
results of the test. It [the Aleutian chain] 
is the home of a number of Alaskan natives.” 


[From the New York Times, May 30, 1971] 


WARHEAD FOR ABM TERMED OsSOLETE—ScI- 
ENTists Cast DOUBT ON Bic H-BOMB DE- 
VICE. SLATED FOR TEST BLAST IN ALEUTIANS 

(By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON.—The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is spending $190-million to test-fire 
an antimissile warhead that it contends is 
vital for national defense but that some sci- 
entists allege is obsolete. 

At that cost, the underground test, sched- 
uled for this October on the Aleutian Island 
of Amchitka, will be one of the most expen- 
sive ever conducted by the commission. It is 
also proving to be one of the most contro- 
versial. 

The test will involve a thermonuclear war- 
head developed for the Spartan missile, the 
long-range interceptor in the Safeguard mis- 
sile defense system. Designed to destroy at- 
tacking missiles with huge bursts of X-rays 
in the vacuum of space, the Spartan warhead 
would have an explosive force of nearly five 
megatons—the equivalent of five million tons 
of TNT. 

The commission has never publicly stated 
the specific purpose of the test but has ar- 
gued that, in “the development of nuclear 
weapons technology,” it is “of prime signifi- 
cance to our national security requirements.” 

Various scientific groups opposed to an 
antimissile system now contend that the war- 
head has become outmoded. 

They contend that the warhead was origi- 
nally designed for an antimissile system that 
was supposed to provide a defense of heavily 
populated areas of the United States against 
a small attack, such as might be launched by 
Communist China, Now that the mission of 
the Safeguard system has been changed to 
one of providing defense for Minuteman of- 
fensive missile bases, they argue that such a 
large warhead is no longer needed. 

In order to contain the radioactivity from 
the unusually large underground explosion, 
the warhead will be detonated at the bottom 
of a 6,000-foot well that has been drilled 
i the volcanic rock of the isolated is- 

In response to inquiries, a commission 
spokesman said that the test was estimated 
to cost $190-million and that $160-million 
has already been spent. 

HIGH COST OF DRILLING 

Much of the cost of the test, code-named 
Cannikin, has resulted from the difficult engi- 
neering task of drilling the well, 120 
inches in diameter at the top and 5 inches 
in diameter in the lower part. Also included 
in the cost were a one-megaton “calibration 
shot,” which was conducted on the island in 
October, 1969, to test the effects of a large 
underground explosion, and extensive en- 
vironmental studies. 

Much of the opposition to the Cannikin 
test has centered on the contention that the 
explosion could have adverse environmental 
effects. Testifying this week before the Senate 
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Appropriations Committee, for example, the 
United Nations Association, which was in- 
strumental last year in Congress is deferment 
of funds for the test, complained that the 
commission was minimizing the environ- 
mental hazards and overstating the defense 
value of the test. 
TESTIMONY IN ALASKA 


In a revised “environmental impact state- 
ment” issued last month, the commission said 
it was “highly unlikely” that the explosion 
would trigger a severe earthquake and “even 
more unlikely that it would cause a damag- 
ing selsmatic tidal wave.” The report also con- 
tended that radioactivity from the explosion 
would be “trapped deep underground.” 

The argument that the warhead, first con- 
ceived five years ago, is irrelevant to the 
changed mission of the Safeguard system, was 
made yesterday by Dr. Jeremy J. Stone, di- 
rector of the Federation of American 
Scientists, in testifying before an A.E.C. board 
in Anchorage, Alaska. 

“Basically,” he said, “Cannikin is a bureau- 
cratic oversight—an experiment that has 
been waiting to be canceled since, in early 
1969, the President changed the rationale for 
the U.S. ABM away from the anti-Chinese 
system.” 

So long as the United States was proposing 
to build an anti-Chinese system, he con- 
ceded there was a need for multi-megaton 
warheads that could provide a curtain of 
X-rays over the nation against a small- 
scale attack. 

But now that the Safeguard mission has 
been reoriented to protection of Minuteman 
bases, he said, there was no longer a “com- 
pelling necessity” for the large Spartan 
warhead. 

For defense of Minuteman bases against a 
large-scale Soviet attack, he said, the pri- 
mary reliance will be placed on short-range 
Sprint missiles, carrying relatively small war- 
heads, with the Spartan at best playing a 
supplementary role in attempting to inter- 
cept some of attacking missiles before they 
enter the atmosphere. 

The case for Cannikin, he said, has been 
“further undermined” by the Defense Depart- 
ment’s announced intention to develop an 
“Improved Spartan” with a warhead of “much 
lower yield.” The “improved Spartan” is 
designed to give the Safeguard system a 
greater ability to intercept submarine- 
launched missiles as well as intercontinental 
missiles fired with a depressed trajectory so 
as to avoid detection. 

“Many defense planners,” Dr. Stone said, 
“believe that, in essence, there is nothing 
important which basic Spartan can do that 
improved Spartan cannot do better.” 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MIKE GRAVEL, ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION HEARINGS ON AM- 
CHITKA NUCLEAR TEST, May 28, 1971 


The explosion of a five-megaton nuclear 
bomb more than a mile beneath the surface 
in one of the world’s most seismically active 
regions presents Alaskans and the people 
of the Pacific Rim with some element of 
risk. 

The risk is undeniable. The AEC admits it 
in the most recent environmental impact 
statement dealing with the Cannikin test. 
No competent government or scientific au- 
thority will testify that the test is absolutely 
safe. 

What the AEC does say is that the risk is 
small and, when balanced against the im- 
portance of the test to our national security, 
the risk is acceptable. 

Today the Federation of American Scien- 
tists will offer compelling testimony that the 
test is not necessary. Among the Federa- 
tion's membership are many of the nation’s 
leading weapons experts, many of whom 
have been in government advisory and 
policy-making roles, 

They believe that the ABM weapon is not 
essential to our national security. But even 
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if it were, the Spartan warhead, which would 
be tested in Cannikin, is only a very sup- 
plemental missile in the ABM system. And, 
even if one believes the ABM is necessary 
and the Spartan missile is necessary, the pro- 
posed test will not significantly resolve the 
many uncertainties associated with per- 
formance of the basic Spartan. 

Certainly, if Cannikin goes ahead as 
scheduled, scientists will learn something. 
But going ahead to marginally improve our 
arsenal of information is not the same as 
going ahead with development of a weapon 
to insure our very survival. The risk versus 
benefit scales tip differently. 

Prior to the 1969 one-megaton test at Am- 
chitka, I succeeded in having public hear- 
ings called before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Our weapons program and 
national security needs were less clear in 
1969 than they are today, and we were deal- 
ing then with a test one-fifth the megaton- 
nage of the proposed Cannikin test. 

In 1969, a number of competent authori- 
ties directed their attention to the benefit- 
risk question. Among them was Dr. Frank 
Press, perhaps the leading.and most re- 

selsmologist in the field. Here is 
what he said: 

“san I would associate a definite though 
small risk with large nuclear explosions in 
seismic belts like Amchitka. The very small 
possibility of very large damage must be 
balanced against national security needs. In 
my opinion, the need to test at these large 
yields must be very compelling to justify the 
risk.” 

Numerous authorities offered similar tes- 
timony. One was Dr. Kenneth Pitzer, then 
President of Stanford University and chair- 
man of a commission appointed by the 
White House to investigate the safety of 
underground nuclear tests. 

The commission’s conclusions, published 
in what became known as the “Pitzer Re- 
port,” were, in part: 

“The Panel is seriously concerned with 
the problem of earthquakes resulting from 
large-yleld nuclear tests. Although the pos- 
sibility that underground nuclear tests might 
initiate one or more earthquakes has been 
suggested in the past, new and significant 
eyidence demonstrates that small earth- 
quakes do actually occur both immediately 
after a large yield test explosion and in the 
following weeks. The largest of the observed 
associated after-shocks have been between 
one and two magnitudes less than the ex- 
plosion itself. However, there does not now 
appear to be a basis for eliminating the pos- 
sibility that a large test explosion might in- 
duce, either immediately or after a period 
of time, a severe earthquake of sufficiently 
large Magnitude to cause serious damage well 
beyond the limits of the test site.” 

Let there be no mistake and no doubt. 
The risk of earthquake exists, The extent of 
risk cannot be. measured because no one 
knows with assurance the geologic substruc- 
ture of the region, or the mechanism that 
creates earthquakes, or the effect of man- 
made explosions on a seismically volatile 
region, 

That is why the AEC’s environmental im- 
pact statement does not dismiss the possibil- 
ity of earthquakes. 

“Because the understanding of earth- 
quake mechanisms is still developing and is 
not yet sufficient for exact calculations,” the 
AEC report says, “the possibility of such an 
occurrence cannot be ruled out.” 

As evidence that the risk is small, the AEC 
offers: the results of the 1969 Milrow test and 
experience at the Nevada Test Site. 

Any competent statistician would question 
the use of the Nevada experience in calcu- 
lating the odds for a five megaton test in 
Alaska, Our nation has never before con- 
ducted a five megaton underground test any- 
where. And certainly, the Nevada tests, in a 
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seismically quiet area, cannot be applied to 
the experience in Alaska where the earth is 
violently unstable. 

Nevertheless, the AEC is confident that the 
five megaton test, a test without precedent, 
in an area about which nothing is known ex- 
cept its volatility, will produce no surprises. 

In 1964, the AEC categorically claimed that 
underground nuclear tests would not trigger 
natural earthquakes except under extremely 
unusual circumstances. But after the ex- 
perience of six one-megaton bomb tests at 
the Nevada Test Site, that assurance was 
completely reversed. Now the AEC says that 
large explosions invariably trigger natural 
earthquakes. 

And, keep in mind, the Alaska test site was 
developed only because the planned explo- 
sions were found to be too big and too dan- 
gerous for Nevada. 

In rationalizing in advance the possibility 
that a large earthquake may follow the Can- 
nikin test, the AEC says that such an occur- 
rence might be a blessing in disguise. The 
agency argues that by triggering a natural 
earthquake prematurely, the pent up energy 
would not be as great as it would have been 
if allowed to release naturally. 

A vast body of scientific opinion views the 
earthquake in itself as a triggering mecha- 
nism. The great Alaska earthquake of 1964 
began with a shock of about 6.5 and triggered 
itself to a peak of 8.4. The Aleutian Islands 
earthquake of September 11, 1969, began 
with a shock measured at 5.2 and peaked at 
6.6. 

Cannikin may provide a trigger of between 
6.8 and 7.2. What type of energy can be re- 
leased with that kind of trigger? No one 
knows. 

We may discover that the bomb was ex- 
Ploded near a previously unknown fault line, 
that no natural earthquake was poised, wait- 
ing to occur, and the predictions of the en- 
ergy will be borne out. I would say in all fair- 
ness, that the odds are on that side. The pos- 
sibility of an accident is only that—a possi- 
bility—not a probability. But the risk is there 
because the test is a gamble with the un- 
known. 

And suppose there is an accident, a mis- 
take. Suppose there is, as the environmental 
impact statement says it, an imminent earth- 
quake very near Amchitka, for which Canni- 
kin is the trigger. 

Would Cannikin’s 7 point Richter scale 
reading, combined with a 7 point natural 
earthquake remain a harmless 7 point event? 

The odds shift markedly against such an 
eventuality occurring without some toll. 

The AEC believes the magnitude of shock 
would be slightly greater if both events oc- 
curred together. At 7 points on the Richter 
Scale we are already courting the birth of a 
tsunami wave. If 7 and 7 add up to 7.5, such 
& wave is a certainty. The AEC’s own litera- 
ture lists 7.5 as the level of shock at which a 
dangerous tstinami is certain to occur. 

That is not the only danger. The movement 
of unsuspected subsurface faults would wipe 
out the base upon which the AEC has confi- 
dently made its argument about the con- 
tainment of radioactivity. If the subsur- 
face structure moves in unpredicted ways, the 
radioactive waste could find a funnel to the 
surface. 

The bomb explosion. will create a cavity 
about the length of two football fields and 
will do so instantaneously. The environmen- 
tal impact statement assumes that the cavity 
will contain the radioactivity, both imme- 
diately and in the long term, to prevent un- 
derground radiated water from reaching: the 
surface within 1,000 years. 

But the impact statement also includes 
what the AEC terms an “unlikely possibility.” 
That is, that the water. within the cavity 
chimney system created by the blast becomes 
mixed and flows through a system of inter- 
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connecting rock fractures. This model is 
likened to an “open crooked pipe” through 
which radiated water would reach the sur- 
face within two or three years and flow into 
the ocean concentrations of radioactivity 
1,200 times the level considered safe. That 
process would continue for an estimated 130 
years. 

The AEC downgrades this possibility and 
downgrades the effects if it should occur. 

But the risk of error is taken seriously by 
Alaskans who have an enormous economic 
stake in the resources of the sea. 

In these days when the nation is deeply 
concerned about mercury poisoning and the 
market for seafood products has fallen off 
sharply, even the suspicion that radioactive 
water is leaking to the surface could devas- 
tate the market for all fishery species of the 
North Pacific. 

I am not satisfied by assurances that radio- 
active waste is diluted by seawater. Radio- 
activity reconcentrates in seafood. Those 
who dumped mercury in seawater told us 
it was safely diluted. But now we find that 
larger fish concentrate mercury at levels 
dangerous for those who eat them. DDT 
is such a problem it is being outlawed by 
some states. Comparatively, certain radio- 
nuclides like Strontium and Cessium have 
fabulously greater reconcentration features 
in the food chain. 

The danger that radioactivity will escape 
is no less than the danger that an earth- 
quake may be triggered. Indeed, these two 
actions could inter-react, the earthquake, 
affecting the cavity; not only the cavity 
caused by Cannikin, but the cavity caused 
by Milrow. For the Milrow test produced an 
enormous amount of radioactive waste that 
could still be brought to the surface by 
groundwater, or through an unsuspected 
fault opened by a natural earthquake or the 
Cannikin test itself, 

And what if the Cannikin Milrow and 
Longshot cavities all leaked concurrently? 
That problem is not dealt with in the en- 
vironmental statement. 

One may accept without question the 
AEC's assurances that all will go well. But 
all too often, such forecasts have not been 
borne out by circumstances. 

Last December 18, Project Baneberry was 
detonated at the Nevada Test Site. The earth 
at that location had an unexpectedly high 
water content. The explosion ruptured the 
ground and sent radioactivity spewing over 
many states, contaminating hundreds of 
workers. 

No environmental impact statement issued 
prior to that test would have concluded that 
such a mistake was possible. Yet the geology 
of Nevada certainly is far better known than 
the geology of the Aleutians. 

Project Long Shot, the 60 kiloton test con- 
ducted at Amchitka in 1965, was not ex- 
pected to leak radioactivity for hundreds of 
years, But only a few months after the test 
radioactivity surfaced in at least two small 
fresh water ponds. 

The AEC did not expect Strontium-90 to 
accumulate in milk. 

The AEC did not expect its 1964 test in 
Mississippi to cause $600,000 In property dam- 


age. 

The AEC did not expect its 800-kiloton test 
in January, 1968, in central Nevada to rock 
an area as wide as Salt Lake City to the East 
and San Francisco to the West—but it did. 

Ten percent of the tests at the Nevada Test 
Site have unexpectedly leaked. Less is known 
about the affects of a five megaton explosion 
than any explosion the AEC has detonated 
anywhere in the United States. 

Less is known about the effects of a five 
megaton explosion than any explosion the 
AEC has detonated anywhere in the United 
States. 

Less is known about the geology of the 
Aleutians than has been known about any 
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subsurface area in which the AEC has con- 
ducted experiments. 

To go ahead with this test is courting a 
risk of a magnitude we cannot determine. 
The risk is not worth taking. Our national 
security will not be imperiled if the test is 
cancelled. 

Since this is an experiment, and it is the 
nature of experimentation that sometimes 
things do not go as planned, I wonder at the 
AEC’s assurance that this is the last test at 
the Amchitka site. 

If scientists do not learn what they hope 
to learn from this test, would not that neces- 
sitate a further test of equal magnitude? 

If not, if we can stop testing at Amchitka 
regardless of the outcome of Cannikin, why 
is Cannikin considered so important to our 
national security? 

This question is not answered in the im- 
pact statement, but certainly is critical to 
the entire issue. 

In closing, I wish to point out that Alaska 
has had an extended and rather uniform his- 
tory in dealing with Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion proposals for tests in Alaska. 

In 1960, the AEC proposed to blast a deep 
water harbor in northwest Alaska utilizing 
an atomic bomb. Plans went ahead until 
Alaska scientists and state leaders expressed 
their opposition. Such an explosion would 
have seriously affected the delicate food 
chain of the North. A food chain that al- 
ready has suffered adverse effects from the 
atmospheric testing of the fifties and early 
sixties. 

Even today, body burdens of radioactivity 
carried by some Eskimos and the Indians 
of the North are far beyond normal meas- 
urements. 

When Project Long Shot was proposed for 
1965, the AEC said it would not be the fore- 
runner of any test series, but rather a one- 
shot experiment. 

Yet, two years later, the AEC was back 
again, with massive plans for conversion of 
Amchitka Island—A Wildlife Refuge—into a 
major new test site. 

Prior to the Milrow experiment consider- 
able opposition was expressed by the Alaska 
public and by elected leaders. The day of 
the test, which the AEC confidently said 
would produce no harmful effects—the Civil 
Defense network was alerted all along the 
Northern Pacific Coast. The Navy moved its 
Kodiak Emergency Hospital to higher 
ground. 

Now we face the largest test yet. 

Along with other Alaskans, I wish to em- 
phasize my opposition. 

The test is not necessary, and it is not 
without risk. Alaskans and the people who 
live along the Pacific Rim should not be 
asked to accept such a risk for so question- 
able a purpose. 

I urge that the test be cancelled, the 
island fully restored and that the AEC count 
Amehitka and Alaska out of any future 
plans for the detonation of atomic bombs. 


FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS’ STATE- 
MENT OF CANNIKIN NUCLEAR TEST BEFORE 
THE ATOMIC ENERGY ‘COMMISSION, ANCHOR- 
AGE, ALASKA, May 28, 1971 

(By Dr. Jeremy J. Stone) 

The National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969 requires agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to file a report on “major Federal ac- 
tions significantly affecting the quality of the 
human environment”; besides discussing 
adverse environmental effects, this report 
must include “alternatives to the proposed 
action”. In filing its redraft Cannikin En- 
vironmental, Statement in accordance with 
the Environmental Policy Act, AEC has right- 
ly conceded that its projected explosion is 
covered by the law—though planned before 
the law was enacted. And in discussing alter- 
natives to its action, it has. also conceded— 
rightly—that “no test” is a valid alternative 
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under the law—as it obviously is, and must 
be. Indeed, the entire spirit of The Environ- 
mental Policy Act demands ensuring that 
risks to the environment are justified by the 
need for, or benefits of, the environment- 
threatening action. 

RISKS 

All agree that risks of the Cannikin test 
unquestionably exist. The AEC calls the 
threat that Cannikin will trigger an earth- 
quake as large or larger than itself “highly 
unlikely” but an occurrence that “cannot be 
ruled out”. The threat of a damaging 
tsunami tidal wave being caused by an in- 
duced earthquake was called “even more 
unlikely”, but not denied. In other cate- 
gories of adverse effects where the phrase “is 
anticipated” is frequently used, additional 
risks inevitably exist that these anticipations 
will not be borne out. And in matters of this 
kind there is always the unexpected. Canni- 
kin is not only a nuclear experiment but an 
undesired environmental experiment. 

The only high-level independent study of 
Cannikin was, of course, the Pitzer “Report 
of the Ad Hoc Panel on the Safety of Under- 
ground Testing" prepared for the President's 
Office of Science and Technology in 1968. 
Done at the request of the AEC, and reviewed 
by it in draft, this report was prepared by a 
most eminent Committee appointed by the 
President's Science Adviser. 

The Pitzer report reveals, in several refer- 
ences, that knowledge of seismic events is 
limited and rapidly changing and that there 
is something to fear. The Panel concluded 
that— 

“The need for these tests as planned should 
be compelling if they are to be conducted 
in the face of the possible risks that have 
been identified.” (Italics added). 

It noted that it was dealing with under- 
ground explosions whose equivalent earth- 
quake magnitudes were in the range 6-7. It 
reported “good evidence” that great earth- 
quakes (magnitude 8.5) consist of a super- 
position of events of just this 6-7 size trig- 
gered in succession. It pointed out that 
Amchitka was more seismic than Nevada by 
“at least an order of magnitude”. And it 
pointed out that an earthquake was “basic- 
ally @ process of instability” so that extrap- 
olation from small explosions to larger 
ones was not possible—as AEC is trying to do, 
in part, from Milrow to Cannikin. 


BACKGROUND 


In assessing the costs of not proceeding 
with Cannikin, the AEC-Environmental Im- 
pact Statement says only that this would 
“severely hamper" (in 1970, they said “make 
impossible’) the “development of nuclear 
weapons technology” that was “of prime 
significance” (in 1970, they said only “of 
significance") to our national security “re- 
quirements”, Fortunately, every thing one 
needs to know about the purpose and origin 
of this experiment is well known. 

In 1964, American scientists developed new 
techniques for destroying incoming ballistic 
missiles while they were still outside the 
atmosphere. With very long-range inter- 
ceptors (now called Spartan) and very large 
warheads of several megatons (now called 
Spartan warheads), it became possible, in 
principle, to defend the entire coterminus 
United States against small nuclear attacks 
with no more than about 15 batteries of in- 
terceptors.* 

That same year, the People's Republic of 
China exploded its first nuclear weapon; fu- 
ture attacks from China immediately became 
a widely discussed rationale—the only plaus- 
ible rationale—for fearing a light attack and 
hence for buying this thin defense, In Sep- 
tember, 1967, then Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara did indeed announce the 
Johnson Administration decision to build an 
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anti-Chinese missile defense composed. es- 
sentially of 15 batteries of Spartans, 


HOW THE CHINESE RATIONALE DECLINED 


Cannikin had been under consideration by 
the AEC since 19866-67 to test just such large- 
yield nuclear warheads for Spartan for this 
anti-Chinese defense? But since that time, 
the justification for Spartan; and hence for 
Cannikin, has changed completely. In early, 
1969, the new Nixon Administration reviewed 
the on-going ABM program, renamed it Safe- 
guard, and emphasized that its primary pur- 
pose would be the ABM defense of Minute- 
man ICBMs against a Soviet attack. 

The President continued to support a 
thin defense of U.S. cities against an attack 
from China as a supplemental purpose and 
as a future option. But, in 1970, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee concluded and 
reported that the wisdom of such an anti- 
Chinese defense was “yet to be demon- 
strated”; it withheld approval of funds for 
land-sites associated only with the area- 
defense (anti-Chinese) component of Safe- 
guard. There is now ample reason to believe 
that a majority of the United States Sen- 
ate will not support an anti-Chinese ABM. 

Most recently, on May 20, 1971, President 
Nixon announced U.S. and Soviet agreement 
to “concentrate efforts this year” on a treaty 
“limiting” ABM systems. As early as Janu- 
ary 9, 1971, a flow of authoritative, and un- 
denied, newspaper accounts have revealed 
that both sides are talking of limiting ABMs 
to capitol cities only or, in the case of the 
U.S., to a few sites in the Minuteman ICBM 
fields designed to protect these hardened 
targets. As will be seen below, none of the 
alternatives for limited ABMs being dis- 
cussed at SALT require the Basic Spartan. 

In sum, seven years after Spartan was con- 
ceived as part of an anti-Chinese defense— 
and five years after Cannikin was planned to 
test its warhead—the Senate will not ap- 
prove, such expenditures and the President 
is on the threshold of negotiating a treaty 
that would preclude such expenditures. 


HOW A NEW RATIONALE FOR CANNIKIN AROSE 


When in 1969, the Nixon Administration 
concluded its month long review of Sentinel 
and revised its primary purpose to be the de- 
fense of Minuteman, (and bomber bases and 
command authorities) it did not have time 
to consider the new-evident necessity for 
redesigning the Sentinel equipment to fit 
that new priority. And proponents of Safe- 
guard—-virtually all of whom anticipated and 
desired an eventual anti-Chinese thin de- 
fense—had every incentive to simply con- 
tinue development and testing of all com- 
ponents necessary to that defense, including 
Spartan and its warhead. 

But the defense of hardened ICBMs against 
& heavy Soviet attack is a much different 
business than the defense of soft cities 
against a light Chinese attack. In particular, 
the hardness of the ICBMs permits one to 
emphasize use of short range (Sprint) inter- 
ceptors without risking destruction of the 
defended targets from enemy detonations at 
the intercept height. And the weight of in- 
coming attack anticipated from the Soviets 
being much higher, the utility of the thin 
defense provided outside the atmosphere by 
Spartan was correspondingly much lower. 
Nevertheless, the case for Spartan came to 
rest on its role in supplementing Minuteman 
defense. 

The case for Cannikin was further under- 
mined by the announced DOD intention to 
develop an “Improved Spartan” with “much 
lower yield.”* (Since the standard Spartan 
has been called only “somewhat higher” in 
yield that the Megaton range of Milrow—a 
range that has been tested at the Nevada 
site—it can be concluded that the Improved 
Spartan warhead either already exists or 
could be tested at Nevada also. Further eyl- 
dence may be found in the AEC statement 
that it has no further plans to test in the 
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“foreseeable future.” (However, since Canni- 
kin is an “experiment,” there can be no as- 
surance that it will not have to be repeated. 


IS CANNIKIN A COMPELLING NECESSITY? 


The following questions arise in applying 
the “compelling” necessity criterion of the 
Pitzer report: 

(1) Is Cannikin a compelling necessity to 
deploy the Basic Spartan? 

(2) If so, is the Basic Spartan a compel- 
ling necessity for the defense of Minuteman? 

(3) Is the Basic Spartan a compelling 
necessity for the defense of Bomber Bases or 
of national Command Authorities? 

I. Is Cannikin a compelling necessity to de- 
ploy the basic Spartan? 

The AEC Environmental Impact Statement 
argues only that a failure to proceed with 
Cannikin would “severely hamper” the “de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons technology.” 
Thus the AEC does not claim that a failure 
to proceed with Cannikin would, for example, 
preclude the deployment of a weapon sys- 
tem necessary to national security. Indeed, 
confidence in Spartan, and estimates of its 
effectiveness, cannot be substantially im- 
proved even with unlimited tests. In the 
first place, there ls little doubt that the 
Spartan warhead will detonate; and much 
can be known about its warhead’s effective- 
ness through paper and pencil calculations. 
In the second place, the effectiveness of 
Spartan depends more critically on other 
considerations: the tactics used by the So- 
viets. (numbers and kinds of decoys, simul- 
taneity of arrival, separation of incoming 
warheads, etc.); the effects of blackout (in- 
terceptor fratricide, loss of control of Spar- 
tan, ete.); the failure of Spartan to fire 
(reliability of missile, computer software 
bugs, etc.). 

Further, it should be pointed out that the 
entire Safeguard missile defense is being 
justified on the grounds that the Soviets 
cannot be sure that Safeguard. will not work 
and will accordingly be deterred. In this con- 
text, Cannikin will be of essentially zero 
significance in changing Soviet perceptions 
of the likely effectiveness of the entire Safe- 
guard system—involving, as this system does, 
so many other significant uncertainties. 

In short, Cannikin is not a compelling ne- 
cessity to deploy the Basic Spartan; from an 
overall perspective it may be no more than 
an irrelevancy. 

IT. Is the Basic Spartan a compelling ne- 
céssity for the defense of Minuteman? 

But even if Cannikin were to be judged 
necessary to deployment of the Basic Spar- 
tan—which we have judged is not the case— 
{t would still be necessary to ask whether 
the Basic Spartan was a compellingly neces- 
sary part of Safeguard. 

‘The Improved Spartan—which does not re- 
quire Canninkin—will take over many Basic 
Spartan functions. According to DOD: 

“(It) will carry a smaller warhead but to 
much higher velocities. This missile will en- 
able the system to more effectively intercept 
SLBM’s and depressed trajectory ICBM’s. 
They will have a larger area capability than 
the standard Spartan and reduce the nuclear 
effects on the system.” * 

The Director of the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory, Dr. Harold M. Agnew, put it this 
way in his recent testimony in favor of Safe- 
guard: 

Senator Symrncron. In your article you 
opposed the use of high-yield warheads for 
ABM such as the one used in the (Basic) 
Spartan. Do you still oppose their use? 

Dr. Acnew,. I don’t think I opposed the 
use. I said that they would be useful in a 
limited way, as I said in my previous testi- 
mony, with regard to breaking up high rate 
attacks and to provide a mechanism for high 
altitude attacks against very large yield weap- 
ons which might be used in a particular role 
which the Soviets might employ.* 

Considering the large costs of Cannikin 
the total costs of Basic Spartan and Cannikin 
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combined will be so large that the Basic 
Spartan is unlikely to be cost-effective from 
any point of view.’ Remember that Cannikin 
was planned when there was no Improved 
Spartan. At that time the idea was to build 
an entire defense against the Chinese around 
the Basic Spartan missile. Cannikin may have 
been justified on cost-effectiveness grounds 
then; it seems much much harder to do so 
now. 

Finally; Basic Spartan might even be 
counterproductive because it degraded the 
performance of the PAR (Perimeter Acquisi- 
tion Radar). Thus: 

“The deleterious effects on PAR perform- 
ance can be produced by both offensive and 
defensive nuclear explosions. The attacker 
can deliberately plan an attack using “pre- 
cursor bursts” to disable the PAR. Even more 
serious is the fact that the Spartan with its 
high yield, (deleted) warhead can produce a 
region up to (deleted) nautical miles in 
radius throughout which radar errors would 
be serious.” 

In short, far from being a compelling ne- 
eessity, Basic Spartan is simply something 
that might be “useful in a limited way” 
against tactics the Soviets “might” adopt. 
But at the same time, it might assist the 
Soviets in degrading the performance of 
Safeguard. And its deployment is almost cer- 
tainly a strategie mistake in allocation of 
Safeguard resources. 

Ill. Is the basic Spartan a compelling ne- 
cessity for the defense of bomber bases or of 
national command authorities? 

The Air Force is engaged in dispersing its 
bombers to inland airfields. Its main fear is 
submarine launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBM) and depressed trajectory ICBM at- 
tack which might arrive with relatively lit- 
tle warning. Improved Spartan is specifically 
designed to be the best answer to this. 

The defense of Command Authorities or 
Capitol cities will rely upon Sprints primar- 
Hy, and upon Improved Spartan. Since the 
Capitol is not going to be defended against 
determined attacks—but against accidents or 
small attacks—the contingencies in which 
basic Spartan is likely to be useful (threat 
of “high-rate” attacks or “very large yield 
weapons” for high altitude attacks) are 
largely or completely irrelevant. 


IS ABM ITSELF A COMPELLING NECESSITY OR I5 IT 
NEGOTIABLE? 


It should be added that neither the de- 
fense of bomber bases nor the defense of 
Capitols (or Command Authorities) nor the 
defense of Minuteman itself, can be called a 
compelling necessity. Indeed, according to 
authoritative spokesmen in background 
briefings, the United States has, at one time 
or another in the last few months, talked 
seriously with the Soviets about giving up 
each and every one of these possibilities in 
negotiatings. Admittedly, in the case of the 
defense of Minuteman, this offer is sometimes 
linked to a halt in the numbers of SS—9s, But 
numbers of SS—9s are less relevant in any 
strategic calculations of the threat to Min- 
uteman than the number of MIRVs eventu- 
ally placed on each SS-9—an issue not under 
serious negotiation. Thus, from a strategic 
point of view, the Administration itself is 
not acting consistently with its declared view 
that ABM defense of a portion of Minuteman 
is essential. 

This is because, among other reasons, Min- 
uteman is itself a supplemental part of our 
deterrent force—not the primary strategic 
force, a role played by Polaris submarines. 

But it is also because many leading and 
completely informed American strategists 
consider Safeguard—as a whole—worthless. 
Thus, in 1970, four senior members of the 
Federation formally subscribed to the asser- 
tion of Wolfgang K. H. Panofsky that: 

The protection offered by Safeguard for the 
Minuteman force is negligible. Even if Safe- 
guard functions perfectly it offers significant 
protection to Minuteman only over a very 
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narrow band of threats; if the threat con- 
tinues to grow as rapidly as it is at present; 
Safeguard is obsolete before deployed; if the 
threat levels off, Safeguard is not needed. For 
Safeguard to have any significant effective- 
ness at all in protecting Minuteman, the So- 
viets would have to “tailor” their threat to 
correspond to it.” $ 

On April 20, in 1971, W. K. H. Panofsky ef- 
fectively repeated this assertion to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, the case for Cannikin now 
turns on: 

(a) The need for Cannikin in order to de- 
ploy a Basic Spartan in order to 

(b) Supplement, for special purposes, the 
Improved Spartan that are themselves only 

(c) Supplementing Sprints in the Safe- 
guard defense of Minuteman—a defense 

(d) Whose overall justification and effec- 
tiveness is under serious question. 

Thus, those who reject Safeguard reject the 
necessity for Cannikan..Those who reject the 
necessity for Spartans in Safeguard reject the 
necessity for Cannikin. Those who reject the 
necessity for Basic Spartans in Safeguard re- 
ject the necessity for Cannikin. And even 
those who want the Basic Spartan still re- 
ject the necessity for Cannikin unless they 
insist on proof-testing it at great financial 
expense and at the environmental risks de- 
scribed. previously. Under these circum- 
stances, who can possibly call Cannikin a 
compelling necessity? 

Basically, Cannikin is a bureaucratic over- 
sight—an experiment that has been waiting 
to be cancelled since, in.early 1969, the Pres- 
ident changed the rationale for the U.S. ABM 
away from the anti-Chinese defense. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
STATEMENTS 


This entire episode illustrates the impor- 
tance of requiring Government Agencies to 
explain in their Environmental Impact State- 
ments those true purposes of their activities 
that might balance the adverse environmen- 
tal impacts. The key to this entire question is 
the purpose of Cannikin. The effort to keep 
this a secret from the American people— 
when it can, by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion, now be kept secret from the Soviets— 
can only sharpen the widening credibility gap 
in which American Governments are increas- 
ingly trapped. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Its members were: Dr. Kenneth S, Pitzer, 
Chairman; Dr. Ray W. Clough, Dr. Law- 
rence R. Hafstad, Dr. James R. Killian, Dr. 
Gordon J. F. MacDonald, Dr. Frank Press, 
Dr. William W. Rubey, Dr. Ronald F. Scott, 
and Dr. David K. Todd. 

2See “The Case Against Missile Defenses” 
by Jeremy J. Stone, Institute for Strategic 
Studies, Adelphi Paper number 47, April 1968, 

g. 2. 

R 2 See April 1971 Redraft Cannikin Environ- 
mental Statement, pg. 28; Testimony of Dr. 
Harold M. Agnew, Director, Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory of April 20, 1971. 

4+ Pg. 259, Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee Hearing, Par I, Fiscal 1971. 

s Statement of Dr. John S. Foster, Director, 
Defense Research and Engineering February 
1970, Release No. 146-70. 

® April 20, 1971, Testimony to Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

TIn addition, the President's announce- 
ment on May 19 of a hopefully imminent 
agreement on SALT, that would limit 
ABMs, has important implications for this 
nuclear test. The SALT agreement would 
limit numbers of interceptors and force the 
Defense planners to choose between Sprints, 
Basic Spartans and Improved Spartans. Un- 
der these circumstances they might well 
choose to buy no Basic Spartans at all. Many 
defense planners believe that, in essence, 
there is nothing important which Basic 
Spartan can do that Improved Spartan can- 
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not do better. In short, the President's an- 
nouncement represents an important new 
reason for deferring Cannikin until we dis- 
cover whether SALT agreement can be 
reached this year, as seems to be expected 
by the Administration. 

These senior members were Herbert F. 
York, Chairman; Marvin L. Goldberger, Vice 
Chairman; Herbert Scoville, Jr., Chairman 
of the FAS Strategic Weapons Committee and 
Sponsor Jerome B. Wiesner. 


STATEMENT BY JEROLD M. LOWENSTEIN 


No island is an island—where radiation ef- 
fects are concerned, Already every living crea- 
ture on the planet has measurable concen- 
trations of Cs-137 and Sr-90 due to fallout 
from atomic weapons testing in the atmos- 
phere, fallout which will continue for another 
generation at least, supplemented by addi- 
tional atmospheric tests of developing nuclear 
nations. Add to this the nuclear power net- 
work which is expected to exceed 50 stations 
by the year 2000, each emitting small but 
“tolerable” amounts of radioactivity directly 
into the environment and producing stag- 
gering quantities of radioactive wastes for 
which there is no known safe disposal method, 

No island is an island—in either space or 
time. We are told that nearly all the fission 
and fusion products from this proposed 5 
megaton “event’’ will be “contained” far 
underground. Admittedly some tritium and 
other long-lived isotopes will be dissolved in 
the ground water and find their way to sea, 
but thanks to the magic of dilution in an in- 
finite ocean, these concentrations will im- 
mediately drop to negligible amounts. Never 
mind that some aquatic organisms such as 
oysters can concentrate radioactive zinc or 
cobalt by factors of a hundred thousand or a 
million, or that the Soviet biologist, Poli- 

“karpov, showed damage to fish eggs by very 

low concentrations of Sr-90, the most per- 
sistent and troublesome pollutant with its 
half-life of 30 years. 

The AEC has indeed mustered an impres- 
sive group of consultants—from “radiobiol- 
ogy, soil mechanics, structural engineering, 
geophysics, hydrology, radiation medicine, 
ecology, geology, oceanography, tsunamin- 
ology, seismology, and hydrogeology”—which 
makes me think of Ambrose Beirce’s defini- 
tion of the word consult: “To seek support 
for a course already decided upon.” Didn't 
any of these doctors say, “Don't do it. Stop 
smoking!”? No, they all apparently said 
“Well, if you must smoke, use filter tips." 

The AEC environmental report is all about 
filter tips. It admits environmental damage 
has occurred and will occur on Amchitka, 
that radioactive pollution of the waters on 
and around the island may occur, but it 
claims that smoking is necessary “in the 
interests of national security.” 

Why does a report which is so filled with 
necessary statements somehow fail to reas- 
sure? Perhaps it is because the AEC, like 
the tobacco companies, has become a pro- 
moter and advocate of nasty habits which 
the public increasingly suspects are against 
its own health and interests. Perhaps they 
remember how the uranium mines were re- 
assured about the safety of their work and 
later found to have an increased incidence 
of lung cancer. They may have found reas- 
suring statements like this one from Maw- 
son, in his book on radioactive wastes, 1965: 

“Liberation of raodioactive material into 
the confined waters of harbors would appear 
very hazardous, and liberation at sea would 
contaminate an international resource, with 
no control other than that of the captain 
of the ship. However, similar problems con- 
cerning the discharge of fuel ofl have been 
faced with considerable success . . .” 

Finally, they may wonder how an event—a 
5 megaton event—can benefit national 
security when its imminence is making so 
many people insecure. 

I do not question most of the scientific 
facts set forth in this report. I do dispute the 
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conclusion—that the test should be held. 
Whitehead said that in most works of 
philosophy the erroneous assumptions will 
be found on the first page and all the rest 
follows very logically. Under Part I—Back- 
ground—Cannikin—What & Why—the first 
sentence reads, “Cannikin is an underground 
nuclear test which is a vital part of the 
weapons development program of the United 
States.” No justification whatever is given 
for this statement. The next 30 pages or so 
are devoted to how little damage this test 
will do to the environment. 

Even if I believed this report literally, I 
would still not be convinced or reassured. I 
have here a chart which shows how the 
“allowable limit” of exposure for radiation 
workers has been progressively reduced since 
1902. At that time, it was set at 2050 RGM/ 
yr., three times the mean lethal dose if given 
all at once. Since then it has halved on tho 
average of every 6 years, as we gained more 
and more knowledge of the effects of low 
levels of radiation. The dashed line is a 
continuation of the trend to 1970, showing 
what the new limit might be predicted to 
be—and interestingly, this is exactly the new 
limit Gofman and Tamplin are demanding, 
and that the AEC and the nuclear power in- 
dustry are claiming is ridiculously low. 

Why have these values been progressively 
reduced over the last 70 years? Simply be- 
cause the damaging effects of radiation 
emerge slowly. First we saw skin burns and 
cancer due to too much exposure to x-ray; 
later we began seeing increased incidence of 
leukemia; recently, Alice Stewart showed in- 
creased incidence of cancer in children whose 
mothers had had pelvic x-rays during preg- 
nancy—with dose exposures so small that 
they hitherto were thought to be completely 
harmless. Finally, we have genetic effects at 
even lower levels, which may not show up 
for several generations. 

Because of the cumulative pollution of the 
ocean by fallout, effluents from nuclear 
power plants, dumping, and nuclear tests 
such as this one, I have been concerned 
about radiation effects on aquatic organisms. 
The most alarming findings are those of 
Polikarpov, who found that. very low con- 
centrations of Sr-90 cause abnormalities, es- 
pecially in the spinal cords, of developing 
fish eggs. He concluded, from his book, “Ra- 
dioecology of Aquatic Organisms:” 

“It has been shown that further radio- 
active contamination of the seas and oceans 
is inadmissible, because it entails great risk 
of a) producing irreversible changes in the 
hydrobiosphere, b) disrupting the resources 
upon which the fisheries depend and c) pro- 
ducing dangerous levels of contamination in 
the marine organisms consumed by man. To 
avoid these radiation consequences, it is es- 
sential to end all nuclear weapons tests and 
the dumping of liquid and solid radioactive 
waste into the seas and oceans.” 

I recently spoke with Polikarpov at a con- 
ference on Exploitation of the Oceans in 
Bordeaux. He has done numerous additional 
studies since 1967 and feels eyen more 
strongly that these conclusions were correct. 

No island is an island when it stages a 
five megaton “event” that is as near to the 
Soviet Union, Japan and Canada as it is to 
the continental U.S. Furthermore, the native 
people of these sparsely populated island 
chains wonder why tests which are considered 
risky at home are somehow safer in their 
midst. I was present at Bikini when island 
people who believe that they lose their souls 
when they lose their land were uprooted and 
moved to other islands for the sake of our 
national security. Two months ago at 
Bordeaux, I was sought out by a representa- 
tive of the Tahitians who believes that. his 
people are suffering ill effects from the 
French atomic tests in their territory. This 
morning a spokesman for the Aleuts took 
me aside and expressed similar concerns. 

As I sat for 3 hours this morning and lis- 
tened to all that scientific testimony, I real- 
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ized that the AEC really doesn’t understand 
why people are so upset about this test de- 
spite all their careful factual reassurances, 
so perhaps I should spell it out: 

People are upset because this test is a 
hostile act against the environment in a 
time of rising environmental concern. 

It will add to the radiation burden of life 
on earth and in the ocean. 

It is a massive military gesture at a time 
when the people of the U.S. are hungry for 
peace and finding alternatives to nuclear 
war. 

It is an insult to native island peoples 
resentful of having their interests considered 
secondary to those of the testing powers. 

I would like to commend the AEC for its 
valuable ecological and archeological studies 
of the island of Amchitka. As a nuclear phy- 
siclan and a concerned member of the human 
race of all life on earth, I would urge them 
to quit while they're ahead. As General Giller 
said this morning, weapons systems become 
obsolete with time. Therefore, there is no 
reason why even greater detonations cannot 
be justified on the same basis; and serve as 
justification for other nuclear powers to con- 
tinue doing the same. Radioactivity is cumu- 
lative and the effects on humans and other 
life are slow to emerge. The only cure is 
prevention, and the time to start is now. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD A. FINEBERG, PH. D. 


I do not know whether there is a signifi- 
cant hazard resulting from the military's 
dumping of munitions and lethal chemical 
agents in the western Aleutians. There is no 
mention of possible gas-related problems as- 
sociated with the Cannikin event in the 
AEOC’s Environmental Statement. I wish to 
assure myself—as well as those who brought 
these reports to my attention—that the AEC 
has fully considered the problem when it 
assures the public (1) that the anticipated 
impact on marine ecosystems is relatively 
small (pp 2, 22) and (2) that environmental 
studies have been completed and that delay 
of the test for further study will serve no 
practical purpose (pp 4, 28). 

A letter to Senator Gravel last week re- 
ferred to “several thousand tons of war gas 
(mustard and Lewisite) dumped by the 
Army off of Amchitka and Shemya Islands 
in the spring of 1946.” The author, who does 
not wish to be identified publicly, said that 
he was on a barge which dumped large 
steel drums containing mustard and Lewisite 
off Amchitka during the spring of 1946. 

In addition, there are reports of an Opera- 
tion Chase munitions dumping in the vicin- 
ity of Amchitka in 1967. Operation Chase (an 
acronym for “Cut Holes and Sink "Em”) is 
the program in which the military scuttles 
loaded Liberty ships in the ocean to dispose 
of obsolete and defective munitions. Several 
of the scuttled Chase ships have carried a 
cargo of nerve gas rockets and bombs, 

These reports raise several questions: 

(1) What information has the AEC exam- 
ined concerning military munitions and le- 
thal gas dumping in the Amchitka region? 

(2) What chemical warfare material has 
been reported dumped in the Amchitka area, 
in precisely what quantities, at what loca- 
tions and in what kind of containers? 

(3) What attempts have been made to 
verify the accuracy of these reports and to 
insure that these are the only instances 
of gas dumping in the western Aleutians? 

(4) Presuming that these reports are re- 
liable, what experiments have been per- 
formed to determine the possible effects—if 
any—of the projected ground shock and over- 
pressure on these materials? 

(5) What are the effects of mustard on in- 
vertebrates and fauna,of the marine ecosys- 
tem which, the Environmental Statement 
Says, is biologically richer than the island 
of Amchitka itself? Have the consequences of 
exposure to mustard been observed by AEC 
researchers? 

(6) Has AEC made a thorough study of the 
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reports on other ocean-poisoning episodes 

which may relate to gas dumping such as: 

(a) the USCG weather station at Peale Is- 
land in the Wake Island cluster, which was 
temporarily abandoned in April 1968. Accord- 
ing to one account, the Coastguardsmen 
manning the station became ill when gas 
containers dumped in the water during World 
War II began breaking up. Gas masks had to 
be used and the station was temporarily 
evacuated. 

(b) the fishermen reportedly exposed to a 
mustard-type gas in the North Sea during 
the summer of 1969? 

With regard to point (2) above, the dis- 
crepancy between the Army’s report and the 
letter to Senator Gravel troubles me. 

The Army has acknowledged gas dumping 
off Attu, more than 250 miles northeast of 
Amchitka in 1947, but the Army told Gravel 
that it can find no record which confirms 
that chemical agents were disposed of in the 
ocean near Alaska or the Aleutian Islands in 
1946. Senator Gravel’s informant says he can 
attest to having participated in one 1946 
dump off Amchitka—perhaps 50 miles from 
the island, he estimates—moreover, he be- 
lMieves there may have been other dumpings 
off Amchitka during the early months of 1946. 
Since he was honorably discharged from the 
Army later in 1946, he says, the Army’s 1947 
report must refer to a different disposal op- 
eration. rías the AEC satisfied itself that the 
Army’s records on ocean dumping are reli- 
able? 

With regard to point (3) and (4) above, 
it would be appropriate to ask technical 
questions along the following lines: 

What is the likelihood that the steel con- 
tainers dumped in 1946 and/or 1947 are still 
intact? If intact, could the overpressure or 
ground shock from the blast rupture them? 
If not longer intact, is the gas still likely to 
be present in the vicinity? What empirical 
experiments have been conducted in this 
regard? 

I am informed that Lewisite hydrolizes 
(neutralizes) rapidly in water. Mustard, how- 
ever, freezes at 57 degrees fahrenheit. Conse- 
quentiy, mustard could conceivably sit in 
large blocks on the ocean floor. In solid state, 
the Army says, there would be a slow dis- 
solving of the mustard. The rate of break- 
down into non-toxic components would de- 
pend on the surface exposed and the tur- 
bulence. What is that rate of dissolution? Is 
it possible that during this process a few 
curious fish might come in contact with the 
blocks and die of mustard poisoning? Could 
their decay attract other fish into the area, 
who would in turn be poisoned? Could the 
overpressure or ground shock from Cannikin 
break these blocks and set them in motion? 
What would be the effects of such an oc- 
currence? Would the AEC consider this train 
of events significant to the marine ecosystem? 

I would like to emphasize that I am NOT 
asserting that nerve gas has been dumped off 
Amchitka, nor am I asserting that mustard 
or nerve gas dumping would necessarily in- 
crease the hazard associated with the pro- 
posed Cannikin event. I do not have the 
technical information and knowledge neces- 
sary to answering these questions. But I am 
concerned about this matter, and I see noth- 
ing in the AEC statement to assure me that 
the AEC has taken the time to explore this 
area carefully. I believe that these are im- 
portant questions to which the Cannikin 
Environmental Statement should address 
itself. 

ADDENDUM TO LETTER OF MAY 20, 1971, CON- 
CERNING ALLEGED DUMPING OF WAR GAS OFF 
AMCHITKA IN 1946 
We agree not to use the name of the in- 

dividual who brought this matter to the at- 

tention of Senator Gravel in any public 
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Statement without first. obtaining a written 
release from the individual. 
Mrs, ADELAIDE BLOOMFIELD, 
Anchorage Assistant to Senator Gravel. 
RICHARD A, FINEBERG, Ph. D., 
College of Business, Economics and 
Government, University of Alaska. 

May 28, 1971. 

May 20, 1971. 
To the Senator: 

With reference to the proposed test of nu- 
clear material at Amchitka, it may be of in- 
terest to inquire of the U.S. Army what the 
effect of this explosion may be on the several 
thousand tons of war gas (mustard and 
Lewisite) dumped by the Army off of Am- 
chitka and Shemya Islands in the spring of 
1946, in one half-inch steel containers. 

The gases were in liquid form in steel 
drums, each container, as I recall, weighing 
about two tons when full. I believe the larger 
quantity was dumped off Shemya during this 
period; however, the quantity dumped off 
Amchitka was many hundred tons. 

It may be that these containers have 
rusted through and the contents already dis- 
sipated. It may also be possible that many 
are intact or nearly rusted through and a 
large blast could rupture the drum releasing 
& large quantity of poison gas into the en- 
vironment, either into the sea or into both 
sea and atmosphere. 

I haye not contacted the executive depart- 
ments or the press on this matter since the 
ramifications should first receive an objec- 
tive and scientific review to ascertain any 
potential environmental danger. If your of- 
fice will pursue the matter, I will leave it at 
that. 

Please be advised, however, that several 
thousand tons of liquid war gases are enough 
to devastate a very large area if released. I 
do not know the equivalent effect on marine 
life, such as on plankton, fish, sea mammals, 
crustaceans and other aquatic plants and 
animals, as well as on sea birds. 

Sincerely, 


I have talked with the gentleman at length, 
examined his discharge and, on the basis of 
his statements, supplementing this letter, 
believe that this is an honest and straight- 
forward attempt to assure that there are no 
dangers from gas he helped dump off Am- 
chitka, in 1946. 


RAF. 
May 26, 1971. 


STATEMENT BY Dr. LIDIA SELEREGG 


My name is Lidia Selkregg. I have been an 
Alaskan resident for 13 years and I am testi- 
fying as a concerned citizen. I am a profes- 
sional geologist and for the last 10 years I 
have also worked as a planner, applying my 
knowledge of geology to the development of 
criteria for sound land use, planning and 
regional economic development. Following 
the March 27, 1964 earthquake, I participated 
in the development of geological data and 
assisted in the preparation of reconstruction 
plans for all the communities that had been 
effected by the earthquake. 

Iam not here to challenge the competency 
of the many scientists who have been in- 
volved in the preparation and interpretation 
of data used for the development of the 
criteria followed to insure safety in the pro- 
posed test. It would be pretentious of me to 
do so, after having read only the environmen- 
tal statement and listening to the presenta- 
tions made here by the panel members yes- 
terday morning. 

I am here because I am deeply concerned. 
My experience in dealing with data related 
to earthquakes, groundwater and other geo- 
logical factors, has taught me-to recognize 
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how limited is our knowledge in regard to 
the behavior of the earth's crust in reaction 
to natural or induced forces. This knowledge 
is limited, not because we do not know the 
principle involved or the reactive mechan- 
ism triggered, but because it would be only 
if the earth was made of a homogeneous ma- 
terial of which we have complete and full 
knowledge from every physical aspect, that 
we could completely and surely predict the 
results. But we know that the geological 
condition at the test site is not so. As rep- 
resented in the impact study, we are dealing 
with volcanic rocks and volcanic debris of 
various types. The test site is located be- 
tween two known large faults and test bor- 
ings have been limited to certain locations. 
It is my opinion that the conditions encoun- 
tered at the site of the test borings cannot 
be projected with assurance to the areas 
which have not been tested. Groundwater, 
as an example, in this type of material is 
found principally in cracks, crevices or pock- 
ets which may be interconnected or sepa- 
Tate. What assurance do we have that the 
force induced by the atomic test may not 
change the present groundwater condition 
by allowing confined water to move through 
newly formed cracks and crevices and there- 
fore, changing the present groundwater sys- 
tem and allowing for a larger amount of wa- 
ter, then predicted, to flow in the chimney 
at a faster rate. This, then, could shorten 
the time span predicted for the water to 
reach the ground surface, or shorten the 
time span predicted for the water to move 
from the chimney to the sea. These and many 
other unpredictable results of the proposed 
test are what concern me. 

I am sure that studies equally thorough 
were made prior to the Baneberry test. Yet 
a leak occurred! The experience gained from 
that test, I am sure, was applied in develop- 
ing the criteria used for the design of the 
proposed Cannikin test. But what other un- 
Known or valuable information exists? If 
this was a laboratory test, I would share the 
challenge of research. But we are dealing 
with an atomic test of a magnitude never 
tested before at a site with particularly pre- 
carious seismic conditions! 

Last week I attended, in San Francisco, an 
international conference on earthquakes 
held under the sponsorship of Nato’s Com- 
mittee on the “Challenge of Modern So- 
ciety." The purpose was to develop criteria 
for the development of an international ex- 
change of knowledge and assistance in the 
prevention, immediate relief and long-range 
planning of disasters resulting from earth- 
quakes. The conclusion reached by the varl- 
ous panels was that much is still unknown 
on the causes, effects and catastrophic 
changes resulting from earthquakes, and 
that much is unknown in respect to the be- 
havior of faults and the potential of tsu- 
namies. The recommendation of the confer- 
ence was that an international team of sci- 
entists be gathered to allow for interchange 
of knowledge and studies related to increas- 
ing world knowledge on these topics. It was 
also proposed that an international commit- 
tee of scientists be formed to study methods 
of prevention and recovery from earthquake- 
induced disasters. I was overwhelmed by this 
approach of trying to find solutions to one 
man’s problems in unison and considered 
myself privileged to have a part in the con- 
ference. I was also impressed by the Presi- 
dent’s message to the participants in the 
conference. He stated: 

“Natural disasters haye no national boun- 
darles, If men are to cope with the threat of 
earthquakes and the tragedies they too often 
leave behind, it is imperative that all gov- 
ernments join in sharing ideas and resources 
freely and imaginatively.” 
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I am sad to say that I find the words of 
the President completely inconsistant with 
the intent of the pro; Cannikin atomic 
test which is the topic of this hearing. 


COMMENTS RELATING TO THE TEXT oF “DRAFT 
ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT CANNIKIN,” 
FOR DELIVERY TO THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 
SCHEDULED For May 26-MAY 28, AT JUNEAU, 
ALASKA, AND ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, RESPEC- 
TIVELY 


My name is James Bohlen. I do composite- 
materials-research, and over the past 20 years 
have been engaged in work which concerned 
the DEW Line, Minuteman, Polaris, and 
Sprint missile systems, and have been granted 
Secret Security clearance by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. In 1967 I emigrated to Canada. I repre- 
sent the Sierra Club of British Columbia in 
the capacity of Conservation Chairman, and 
carry with me the endorsation for my remarks 
by the British Columbia Environmental 
Council, and Pollution Probe, an eastern Ca- 
nadian anti-pollution group. These groups 
total over 100,000 members. 

The cloak of security surrounding previous 
nuclear device testing on Amchitka has ap- 
parently been lifted somewhat concerning 
Cannikin, as attested to by conducting these 
hearings. Further progress is indicated by 
permitting Canadian residents to express 
their opinion regarding the environmental 
impact of Cannikin, Elation over this progress 
must be tempered by the observation that for 
the AEC to conduct these hearings concern- 
ing its own project is somewhat analagous to 
the “fox being given the job to watch over 
the safety of the chickens”. We are, quite 
frankly, not optimistic that any Canadian 
opposition to the Cannikin test will effect the 
U.S. decision making process, and for reasons 
which are not germane to these hearings. 
However, not to represent the cause for pro- 
moting more humane world environment 
at each afforded opportunity, would amount 
to endorsement of ecological vandalism 
which Cannikin represents. 

Widespread Canadian concern over the ef- 
fect on the Canadian environment of nuclear 
tests initiated in 1968 when Schooner, a 35 
Kiloton cratering experiment utilizing nu- 
clear explosives, leaked radiation onto Cana- 
dian soil. In November 1969, Prof. Martin 
Kalkstein, of State University of New York, 
told a U.S. Senate Subcommittee that radio- 
active debris from Schooner violated the 1963 
International nuclear test-ban treaty. 

Evidence exists that a more recent event, 
the Dec. 18, 1970 Banebury underground 
nuclear test, leaked radiation into Canada. 
The Vancouver Sun Ottawa bureau reported 
in Jan. 1971 that Federal Gov't. readings in 
the Toronto area (Pop. 2,000,000) and Wind- 
sor area (Pop. 300,000) registered increases 
on Dec, 25 and Dec. 27 from the normal 
background radiation of .01 to .03 picocuries 
to more than doubling to .05 to .07 pico- 
curies. The radiation was reported to have 
consisted of fission products which are often 
associated with nuclear devices. Toronto is 
approximately 2,100 miles northeast from 
the Nevada testing grounds. Amchitka is ap- 
proximately 2,500 miles due west from 
Canada's British Columbia. In view of radia- 
tion biologist Dr. John Gofman's (of the 
AEC Livermore Radiation Laboratory) wide- 
ly publicized statements that there are NO 
safe levels of radioactivity, we are indeed 
deeply concerned. 

Amchitka, which is located between the 
51st and 52nd parallel lies approx, 2500 miles 
due west, as mentioned above, of the lower 
half of British Columbia, the home of 2,- 
000,000 people. Practically all of Canada's 
populated areas lie within the vicinity of 
these parallels. In the event of leakage from 
Cannikin, the prevailing west to east winds 
will deposit any vented radioactive debris 
on us along with the heavy precipitation 
which is encountered in B.C. during the 
autumn and winter months. Cannikin, in the 
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range of 5 megatons will be 250 times larger 
than Banebury. Clearly then, Cannikin 
poses great potential for vastly increasing 
the human radiation dose rate over back- 
ground radiation. Due to the relatively 
long-lived nature of the radioactive debris, 
there is a strong possibility that other in- 
fected organic substances will enter the food 
chain and ultimately find their way into us, 
and thus multiply our dose by an unknown 
amount. The statements in the Draft En- 
vironmental Statement are qualified suf- 
ficiently so that one cannot infer from them 
that venting will not occur. Cannikin has the 
potential for infecting all of us with in- 
creased levels of radiation, and if leaking 
occurs, we will pass on to those yet unborn 
& heritage which may include cancers, 
monster aberrations in appearance or be- 
haviour, premature death, and possibly the 
seed for exterminating all living things on 
this planet. The environmental impact state- 
ment does not deal with this potential, be- 
cause it accepts the assumption that there 
exist “safe” levels of radiation dosage. We 
suggest that this assumption is invalid, that 
no conclusive evidence exists to suggest that 
there are any safe levels of radiation dosage 
beyond that of nature's normal background 
radiation, 

The Environmental statement on P. 6 
states that Amchitka was, in part, chosen 
for a test site due to its “remoteness from 
human populations”, Clearly with respect to 
venting, distance does not protect human 
populations from the harmful effects of test- 
ing. There may be little irreparable damage 
done to Amchitka, per se, but what of the 
possible radio nuclide infection of millions 
upon millions of human beings, many yet 
unborn; our fellow creatures with whom we 
share this earth, and other organisms pres- 
ent on the earth. Certainly venting pos- 
sesses the potential for creating an irreversi- 
ble impact on the environment. 

Equally unacceptable, and for the same 
Teasons as given above, are the statements 
regarding the potential damage caused by 
radio nuclides seeping out of the test area 
by various means, for the “. . , pocket of 
radioactivity will remain indefinitely”. Sup- 
pose, some time during this indefinite future, 
Amchitka should blow up, releasing this tre- 
mendous amount of poison into the air and 
the sea around it. Canadians are equally 
concerned over this potential radionuclide 
leakage into the water, as the waters off Am- 
chitka lie within the Kuro Siva (Black Cur- 
rent) which will rapidly carry this infected 
water to Canadian shores, where all living 
things, through the food chains will ulti- 
mately transmit the poison to us. 

The possibilities of earthquakes, tsunamis, 
and other seismic effects are dealt with at 
some length, upon which we should like 
to. comment. “the possibility of Cannikin 
triggering an earthquake .. . cannot be 
ruled out”. Highly unlikely that an earth- 
quake will be triggered, more unlikely that 
& tsunami will be created. “Cannikin will be 
no more than a slight perturbation to natural 
processes", yet the statement is. NOT sure 
about “triggered ground motion”. 

It is of interest to us as to how these 
conclusions were reached. It appears that 
a rather large number of prestigious insti- 
tutions are involved in contributing to the 
decision (A-6) that “unless the event is 
detonated near a fault on which an earth- 
quake of this magnitude is imminent”, no 
earthquake from an explosion will occur. It 
is not our intention to denigrate the un- 
named individual scientists who undoubtedly 
gave considerable thought to this problem, 
but to pose as a matter of grave concern, 
how a responsible agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment could so simplistically correlate the 
evidently vast body of seismic knowledge 
and/or opinion into this statement. Certainly 
some scientists cast dissenting opinions re- 
garding seismic effects. If so—the concerned 
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public is entitled to know about them, as 
well. For your information, some dissenting 
opinion. 

Dr. James N. Brume, Cailfornia Inst. of 
Technology stated (Vancouver Province Sept. 
22, 1969) and quoted from “Science”: “There 
is no logical reason why a nuclear explosion 
couldn't be the initiating event in a series 
of events causing a major earthquake. The 
larger the explosion, the greater the possi- 
bility of its triggering such a series”. Dr. 
George Sweig, also of Cal. Tech. in the Van- 
couver Sun Dec, 4, 1970, was quoted as say- 
ing that the Cannikin test could “start a 
major earthquake and a trans-Pacific tidal 
wave”. 

Can anyone state with absolute certainty 
that the underground testing of nuclear de- 
vices in the Nevada desert had no part in 
contributing to the recent earthquakes in 
Los Angeles, which resulted in loss of life 
and millions of dollars worth of property 
damage? 

Canadians remember the damage done to 
our coastline from the 1964 Alaskan earth- 
quake. 

The seismic effects of Cannikin may not 
prove immediately catastrophic, but cer- 
tainly it is outside of man’s capability to 
even comprehend long term effects, espe- 
cially when the explosive equivalent of 5,000,- 
000 tons of TNT is involved. 

If man were able to predict ecological con- 
sequences of his actions we would not, to- 
day, be threatened by extinction from long 
lived pesticides, which are wiping out whole 
species of wildlife and other organisms. We 
cannot extrapolate the adverse environmen- 
tal effects of any pollutant which retains 
its ability to pollute over an extended period 
of time, nor do we know the mechanisms 
by which these long lived pollutants infect 
all organisms. Therefore we must not en- 
gage in any further activity which injects 
long lived pollutants into our planet. 

There exists an anomaly of our times 
which on one hand promises for long, healthy 
lives, yet which subverts the most potenti- 
ally creative and productive minds of our 
times into thinking and creating the means 
by which to destroy all life on planet Earth. 

The potential ecological vandalism, rep- 
resented by Cannikin, must be prevented 
from happening, and you, the human beings 
associated with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion must find the inner strength, for you 
have the power, to do it. As someone has 
remarked, “Amchitka may be the link in a 
chain of events which will bring human 
history to an end”. 

We therefore suggest alternative 1 (p. 28) 
“Not testing this particular explosive”. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA AND PROJECT 
CANNIKIN 


(Submitted by Paul T. Cote, a director of the 
“Don't Make a Wave Committee”) 

Gentleman, my name is Paul Cote. Iam a 
Canadian citizen and a director of the “Don't 
Make a Wave Committee.” I am speaking to 
you today on behalf of an estimated 70,000 
concerned Canadians, who have expressly in- 
dorsed the purpose and activities of the 
Committee in respect of Project Cannikin. 
This committee, incorporated under the 
Societies Act of British Columbia, has as its 
registered objects the fostering of public 
awareness of the possible environmental ef- 
fects of the detonation of nuclear explosives 
and the support or conduct of research in 
the area of environmental preservation. 

Among those organizations represented by 
my presence today are: 

1. The Association of Western Canadian 
Universities 

2. The British Columbia Conference of the 
United Church of Canada 

3. The Canadian Voice of Women 

4. The Sierra Club of British Columbia 

5. The Sierra Club, Pacific Northwest 
chapter 
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6. The Student Christian Movement of the 
University of British Columbia 

7. The Society for Pollution and Environ- 
mental Control (B.C.) 

8. Pollution Probe of Ontario, and 

9. The Law Student’s Association of the 
University of British Columbia. 

We wish to go on record as being unalter- 
ably opposed to nuclear weapons testing any- 
where, at any time, by anyone, and in par- 
ticular, we oppose the planned test of a five 
megaton device on Amchitka Island. We 
strongly urge the United States to unilateral- 
ly cast the first stone towards attaining world 
disarmament and in so doing demonstrate its 
sincerity of purpose in this critical inter- 
national matter. 

The “Don’t Make a Wave Committee” came 
into existence following the spontaneous 
massive demonstration by 18,000 Canadians 
who, for the first time since the war of 1812 
closed the Canada-U.S.A. border at the time 
of the Milrow detonation in October of 1969. 

At that time, our country was swept by 
a feeling of both fear and revulsion at the 
prospect of facing the possibility of being in- 
fected by radioactive debris from the Milrow 
test. This strong feeling was heightened by 
the awareness that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was conducting the test In spite of 
strong protest notes from both the Japanese 
and Canadian governments and that, in this 
age of nuclear overkill, the only result that 
could flow to the A.E,C.’s credit would be 
the increase in efficiency of such overkill and 
the stimulation of the other nuclear powers 
to strive harder in the nuclear arms race— 
the race no one can win. 

. Today, we are faced with another nuclear 
detonation ard must again draw conclusions 
about its potential effects on our environ- 
ment. I say “our” because, while no man can 
claim possession over the state of the earth, 
should this planned test give rise to earth- 
quake, tidal wave or more potentially; radio- 
active leakage, those most directly affected 
will be, save the residents of Alaska, Cana- 
dian citizens who lie directly in the path of 
prevailing sea currents and winds, What man 
or nation could, in good conscience, take any 
risk in these circumstances. 

In assessing the possible effects on Canni- 
kin, we, as laymen, must rely basically upon 
(1) The record and credibility of the A.E.C. 
in the way it has performed to date and, 
(2) informed scientific opinion, 

On each of these counts, the Cannikin 
test appears as sheer madness. Of the under- 
ground tests conducted on the continental 
United States in recent years, leakage has 
occurred in slightly over 8% of them, in spite 
of the extensive precautions and guarantees 
that such results were nearly impossible. As 
recently as December 1970, leakage occurred 
from a Nevada test and was detected in 
Canada. This fact, I should add, points to a 
specific breach of the 1963 Geneva Test Ban 
Treaty. Now, the A.E.C. has retreated to 
Amchitka Island in the Aleutians to con- 
duct a test in one of the most seismically 
active areas of the world and of a magnitude 
Many times greater than any underground 
test yet undertaken by them. 

In an effort to ascertain the bio-environ- 
mental effects of the Milrow test, The “Don't 
Make a Wave Committee” evaluated the 
AE.C. report entitled “Bioenvironmental 
Safety Studies, Amchitka Island, Alaska, 
Milrow, D+2 Months” prepared by James 
B. Kirkwood of Battelle Memorial Institute. 
When querying, by letter of December 12, 
1970, the finding by a skindiver of “A prob- 
able discovery of recent submarine move- 
ment of rock along what may have been a 
fault trace’? return communications from 
the AEC. unexplainably ceased, In such 
circumstances we frankly cannot help but 
conclude that the A.E.C.'s activities, in part, 
reflect a desire to maintain its public image 
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to the detriment of an open and honest as- 
sessment of those activities. 

The second criteria by which one can 
assess the possible results of the test is 
scientific opinion. In this regard there ap- 
pears a clear delineation of opinion between 
those who are and those who are not em- 
ployed or funded by the A.E.C. Needless to 
say those who do not derive their livelihoods 
from the Commission generally view the test 
as a serious environmental threat while those 
who do derive their living from the Commis- 
sion are driven to such absurd conclusions 
as the statement that the test could be bene- 
ficial by way of releasing pent-up energy 
and/or stress prior to its accumulating to 
larger proportions, Implicit in such a state- 
ment is knowledge of existing stress factors 
of which there is little. Using the A.E.C.’s 
own logic then, it is Just as likely that large 
seismic stress factors exist at this time and 
that it could be released causing a catastroph- 
ic earthquake or tidal wave, especially 
when triggered by the explosive force of 
5,000,000 tons of T.N.T. for which there is 
no precedent. 

A good insight into the Canadian view on 
Amchitka is, I believe, contained in an ar- 
ticle appearing last week in The Vancouver 
Sun newspaper. Its author is Mr. Bob 
Hunter, a regular Sun columnist, who, in 
1970 won the Governor-General’s Medal for 
Literature (equivalent to the U.S. Pulitzer 
Prize). 

ARTICLE BY BOB HUNTER 

There is an outside chance that Amchitka 
Island will amount, in political terms, to 
Custer’s Last Stand. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission plans 
to set off an underground blast there in 
October which will be nearly five times as 
powerful as the 1.2-megaton bomb they 
popped off underneath the island in 1969. 

The earlier blast made waves, It sent a 
tide of people from Vancouver down to the 
Blaine border crossing where they sealed off 
the U.S.-Canada border for the first time 
since the War of 1812. It unleashed a flood 
of students down to the American border 
right across the country, It even rocked the 
federal government out of its normal nicey- 
nicey diplomatic straitjacket, 

This new blast—called Cannikin—will 
cause further waves. 

How big those waves of protest will be 
remains to be seen. But at this point in our 
history, they may be just enough to leave 
the Atomic Energy Commission foundering, 
even in danger of sinking. 

Protest movements have a way of merg- 
ing with other movements at certain critical 
points. For instance, in the United Sates the 
civil rights movement and the anti-war 
movement were on quite separate orbits for 
a long time. 

Then, suddenly, they joined. They had a 
common cause. And from the movement of 
blending-together, they had a lot more 
muscle, 

Right now, the ecology movement is op- 
erating for the most part on its own. 

The connection between machines of war 
and machines of pollution has not been 
clearly established. 

How, someone might ask, do you bring 
the energies of the environmentalists and the 
energies of the anti-war movement together? 

Well you might ask the weapons makers to 
perform some act of wildly-irresponsible 
vandalism. That would do it. The energies 
of both movements might thus be brought 
into a single focus. 

The test this October up in Amchitka 
might be just the thing. 

Agencies like the AEC are, at the moment, 
more on the defensive than they have ever 
been. The old knee-jerk support they used to 
command has been appreciably gnawed 
away. 
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The days when they used to be able to 
trigger atomic blasts in the atmosphere vir- 
tually at will are gone. They have had to go 
underground. And even in this area they are 
on the run. 

The test is being conducted up in the 
Aleutian Islands simply because the AEC was 
effectively chased out of the mainiand of the 
United States by mounting protests and fear 
of radioactive contamination. 

The AEC is possibly at its last ditch. 

A determined effort now, a “shove” not just 
by the antiwar people, but by the fast-grow- 
ing ranks of environmentally-aware people, 
could conceivably produce more static than 
the AEC, in its weakened position, can 
han ile. 

Tire blast might yet be stopped. Or, if en- 
oug)ı pressure can be brought to bear, the 
AEC might still go ahead with the blast but 
it will be strictly a Pyrrhic victory. The 
“cost? in terms of erosion of public support 
for weapons-testing might be more than it 
can bear without going politically bankrupt. 

Who knows? I don't. But it is a possibility 
now and I don’t think it could have been de- 
scribed as even a remote possibility five years 
ago. There have been a lot of changes in at- 
titudes lately. 

The Don’t Make A Wave Committee is 
sending a ship, the Greenpeace, up to Am- 
chitka, hopefully to blockade the blast—or 
at least to put bodies on the line and thus 
draw attention to the fact that such tests 
are harmful to human beings and other liv- 
ing things. 

With one ship and one crew—including 
myself—ready to go, the committee is trying 
to get other ships to join the protest, pos- 
sibly fishing boats from Alaska, from the U.S., 
perhaps even from Japan and Hawail, A flo- 
tilla would presumably be more effective than 
a lone ship floundering around in the Octo- 
ber storms three miles off the island. 

The more effort, the more support, the 
better. In the past, one could be certain that 
such efforts would be dismissed as the work 
of cranks. 

But the climate, the mood, public opinion 
itself, have been shifting, and the possibility 
at least exists that Amchitka may be the 
Little Big Horn of the weapons and war 
freaks. 

In defense of the necessity of Cannikin, 
General Giller has stated that although he 
personally wishes the project were not neces- 
sary, the “real world” and the interests of 
“national security” demand it. The implica- 
tion of this statement is that those who op- 
pose this test are ignoring one or both of 
these considerations. Nothing could be more 
erroneous, 

We fully recognize the necessity for se- 
curity on a national basis but reject in its 
entirety, the concept that this interest can 
be served by building bigger and better 
bombs, We would contend that such a sim- 
pHstic approach to this crucial matter is, in 
fact, detrimental ‘to the “national security” 
of the United States because: First, the 
principal effect of this test will be to stimu- 
late nuclear arms development in other 
countries and to Increase the apprehension 
in those countries about the true motives 
of the United States—especially in Hght of 
the fact that while the country is jubilant 
at the recent successes in the S.A.L.T. talks, 
the A.E.C.’s complicity In the Cannikin test 
is undermining this country’s political suc- 
cesses by doing the very thing which the 
State Department is currently seeking agree- 
ment not to do. 

Secondly, and more importantly, the term 
“national security’’ must in its true sense, 
include the freedom from threat from any 
source. Therefore, in light of a statistically 
demonstrable threat by radioactive contami- 
nation from underground testing, the only 
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justification for Cannikin must come by way 
of a proportionately greater reduction of a 
threat from another source. In view of the 
established pattern of escalation in weapons 
technology resulting from increased activity 
on the part of any one of the nuclear powers, 
it is today clear that technical advantage in 
this field is a relative and temporary thing. 
As a consequence, to proceed with the test 
in this circumstance would be to demon- 
strate a sadly distorted concept of what con- 
stitutes “national security”. 

Underlying all of these considerations, of 
course, is the knowledge that between the 
nuclear superpowers, there is enough de- 
structive capability to annihilate the world’s 
population eight times over. Even for the 
purposes of the most perverted of national 
priorities, it is obvious that completing this 
task once will constitute both total victory 
and total defeat. Cannikin then appears as 
a further example of the A-E.C. attempting 
to pour a gallon of destruction into a one- 
quart jar. 

It is manifestly clear that in terms of the 
“real world" Cannikin can only be seen as & 
substantial threat to the “national security” 
of the United States of America. 

In conclusion, I would like to state what 
we believe is the clear choice facing the 
A.E.C., namely—to test the device and esca- 
late the arms race and possibly do irrepair- 
able harm to man and his environment or 
to cancel this test and take a meaningful 
step towards world disarmament, which is 
today, the only real form of national] security. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALFRED E, ALQUIST 


My name is Senator Alfred E. Alquist of 
California and I am Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Joint Committee on Seismic Safety. 

The Joint Committee has been commis- 
sioned by the State Legislature to examine 
in depth the public policy questions related 
to seismic safety in California and to pro- 
pose legislation designed to minimize in- 


jury, death, and destruction resulting from 


earthquakes and related problems in our 
state. 

Some of the finest minds in the country 
on these subjects serve as advisors to our 
committee and we believe that important in- 
terdisciplinary recommendations will be 
adopted by the California Legislature. 

As I’m sure you know California is faced 
with an amazing number of potentially dan- 
gerous geologic hazards. In the last 100 years 
we haye had 17 major earthquakes that have 
killed or injured people and destroyed prcp- 
erty. In the past, engineering and scientific 
problems such as building on faults, soil sta- 
bility, landslides, dam security, and the 
Tsunami caused little serious concern. How- 
ever, we now have more people than any 
other state and enormous urban centers 
with high population densities. 

Many structures, including hospitals like 
the Olive View Sanitarium in San Fernando 
Valley, dams such as the Van Norman Reser- 
voir in the same area, schools, utility lines, 
freeways and overpasses, are built near or, 
in some cases directly on fault lines. 

Besides these difficult problems, another 
earthquake hazard in California is the Tsu- 
nami. Fortunately, most sections of Cali- 
fornia are not geographically susceptible, but 
on the evening of March 27, 1964, the 8.5 
Alaskan Good Friday Earthquake generated 
a Tsunami that California residents will not 
soon forget. 

Damage from the earthquake occurred 
all along the American Coast; Alaska, British 
Columbia, Washington, Oregon, the San 
Francisco Bay area and Santa Cruz, and 
particularly Crescent City, California. The 
geography of Crescent City area helped to 
compound the situation when a twelve foot 
Wave caused $11 million im damage, de- 
stroyed 27 blocks of the downtown area, and 
crushed over 300 buildings while miracu- 
tously causing only five deaths. 
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California, is aware of the seismic risks in 
the Pacific Basin and, I believe, fully pre- 
pared to take steps to protect life and prop- 
erty wherever possible. 

We are also very aware of the fact that 
what happens in other regions of the Pacific 
can cause serious problems at home. 

Consequently, I have come to Anchorage to 
urge a careful reappraisal by the AEC of the 
proposed Cannikin test at Amchitka. 

In California, the basic issue we face in 
deciding what laws to recommend to the 
legislature in the area of seismic safety is 
what we call acceptable risk—how far are 
we willing to go to prevent death and de- 
struction? 

Engineers tell us that buildings can be de- 
signed that will withstand just about any 
earthquake. City planners report that com- 
munities can be located in low seismic risk 
areas instead of astride major faults. Geolo- 
gists insist that fault traces and zones can 
be clearly mapped and measured. Disaster ex- 
perts assure us that proper coordination and 
organization to adequately prepare for a 
major tremor can be developed. 

But it all costs a great deal of time and 
money. 

The question is, how far do we want to 
go. 
A perfect example of what we face in 
California is the San Fernando Valley earth- 
quake in northern Los Angeles County. 

An hour before sunrise, at 6:01 a.m., PST, 
on February 9, 1971, the San Fernando region 
was struck by one of the most devastating 
earthquakes in California history. Although 
the Richter magnitude of the temblor was 
6.6, ranking it as moderate to large, but not 
great, it shook a wide, heavily populated area, 
leaving death and destruction in its wake. 

Sixty-five lives have been charged to it, 
and damage has been estimated at more than 
half a billion dollars. It was California's third 
worst earthquake jn terms of lives lost (ex- 
ceeded by San Francisco, 1908 and Long 
Beach, 1933) and second in terms of prop- 
erty damage (exceeded by San Francisco, 
1906) . 

The greatest damage was in the San Fer- 
nando area, near the front of the San Gabriel 
Mountains, where three hospitals were badly 
damaged (one of them accounting for the 
greatest loss of lives). Freeway interchanges 
collapsed (killing two men in a pickup truck 
under one fallen overpass), reseryoirs were 
in danger of imminent failure, forcing peo- 
ple living below them to evacuate, and 
houses and commercial buildings collapsed 
or caught fire. 

The earthquake was not, or should not 
have been, unexpected. In the southern Cali- 
fornia area—from Point Arguello to Nevada 
and from the Mexican border to Owens 
Valley—seismic records suggest that 37 
shocks of this magnitude or greater might 
be expected in a century; indeed, one might 
expect two shocks with a magnitude of 8.0 
or more, 

Much of the damage and loss of life that 
happened in that earthquake could have 
been avoided had we been concerned enough 
to develop the necessary procedures and set 
high standards of acceptable risk . 

It seems to me that the problem of deter- 
mining acceptable risk is exactly what we face 
when. discussing the Amchitka test. Is the 
knowledge to be gained important enough to 
accept the risks involved? 

We know certain important facts: (1) The 
five megaton device is the largest device ever 
to be tested in this manner; (2) The island 
of Amchitka is astride one of the most active 
seismic. zones in the World; (3) Seismic 
faults in the area are not clearly identified; 
(4) The AEC has reported that the Cannikin 
experiment can be expected to generate seis- 
mic waves up to 7.0 on the Richter Scale; 
Selentific evidence indicates that such an 
earthquake could trigger a more serious 
quake which in turn, could create a: Tsunami 
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headed toward land. (5) The Scientists ad- 
mit that there is some possibility of dynamic 
venting and/or rock fracturing which could 
cause escape of radioactive material; and 
(6) Scientists report that some vertical dis- 
placement of the continental shelf is possi- 
ble, and that this could also lead to a Tsu- 
nami in the Pacific Basin. 

On the other hand, it is obvious the Gov- 
ernment wants the test and thinks it very 
important. I am not in a position to judge 
the need for this nuclear test, but certainly 
the seismic related risks involved should not 
be dismissed without a careful reappraisal. 
Is the Federal Government prepared to as- 
sume responsibility for liabilities incurred 
if something goes wrong at Amchitka. Cer- 
tainly California could not be expected to 
contribute its tax dollars to pay for damage 
incurred from a test that accidentally gen- 
erates a Tsunami that strikes our coast. 

While the chances of a Tsunami resulting 
from this test may be slim, all the successful 
tests in the world will not stop the loss of 
life and destruction that may occur should 
this test be a mistake 

I urge you to carefully reevaluate this test 
in terms of what can happen in far-off Cali- 
fornia, as well as here in Alaska. 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL GILLER, AEC ALASKA 
HEARING 


I am very pleased to be here today to 
discuss with you the preparations for the 
Cannikin underground test which is being 
planned for detonation on Amchitka Island 
this fall. 

In coming to Alaska, we wish to emphasize 
our desire for full disclosure of our Amchitka 
operations. We are also glad to have this op- 
portunity to restate our firm commitment to 
safety, to document the reasons for testing in 
general, and to explain why Amchitka was 
selected as an underground testing site for 
a very limited program of special experi- 
ments. Most important, we appreciate the 
chance to listen to your comments regarding 
our activities and to discuss our program with 
you. Such mutual discussion can, I believe, 
play an important role in aiding the Com- 
mission to meet adequately its responsibility 
and be truly responsive to the public’s genu- 
ine concerns regarding the testing program. 
Your views will certainly be taken into ac- 
count and considered in our review of the 
environmental effects of Cannikin. 

Throughout our activities at Amchitka, the 
AEC has been well aware of the concerns 
which the citizens and officials of Alaska have 
had in connection with the proposed AEC 
tests. Consequently, we have made every 
effort to inform Alaskans of all our activities 
and to demonstrate to them the importance 
of safety considerations in all of our work. 

In late June 1969, an AEC team headed 
by former commissioner Francesco Costag- 
liola inspected operations on Amchitka and 
later visited the principal cities of Alaska to 
meet with local citizens and Alaskan offi- 
cials to inform them of many aspects of the 
operations associated with our Milrow tests. 
Between July 1969 and October 1969, the 
AEC ran a public information office in An- 
chorage, Alaska, which served «as a clearing- 
house for information about activities at 
Amchitka for the public and news media. 
For the Cannikin test, the AEC has already 
opened another public information office in 
Anchorage to serye an identical clearing- 
house function. Since October 1967, more 
than 200 documents and public announce- 
ments have been issued or made available 
to the public through the news media, and 
depository libraries, treating such specific 
Alaskan concerns as sea otter “transplants,” 
employment of native Alaskans, preserva- 
tion of archaeological artifacts, and the site 
selection procedure. 

Returning to Cannikin specifically, we 
have already briefed many of Alaska’s ofi- 
cials: These include Governor Egan, U.S, 
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Senator Ted Stevens, the staff of U.S. Sena- 
tor Mike Gravel, and Representatives of the 
Alaska legislature. We hope to be able to 
schedule an early briefing for your new U.S. 
representative, Mr, Nicholas J. Begich. 

Finally, we have established four deposi- 
tories in Alaska at which technical informa- 
tion, studies and reports about the AEC 
programs on Amchitka are available to the 
public. 

Now I would like to focus for a moment 
on why the AEC conducts underground nu- 
clear tests. 

In order to provide for the Nation’s secu- 
rity and to assist in providing for the secu- 
rity of the rest of the free world, it is the 
policy of the United States to maintain a 
strong nuclear force to discourage attack by 
any potential aggressor. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, the 
AEC is responsible for conducting experi- 
ments and doing research and development 
work relative to nuclear weapons, and for 
producing nuclear weapons. The AEC carries 
out these responsibilities on the basis of 
nuclear weapons requirements developed by 
the Department of Deferise in support of 
stated U.S. policies, and, of course, in accord- 
ance with prerequisite presidential direc- 
tion and approval. As a matter of fact, no 
underground nuclear test is conducted unless 
it has been approved by the White House. 

Unfortunately, time has the habit of ren- 
dering technological systems obsolete and 
this is particularly true with respect to nu- 
clear weapons. As a result, keeping the nu- 
clear force up to date requires an on-going 
research and development program. And, as 
is the case with any scientific endeavor, at 
every stage of nuclear weapons research and 
development, evaluations must be made of 
what step to take next. Some of these evalu- 
ations cannot be made without conducting 
tests, the absence of which makes further 
advances impossible, In addition, tests of 
device designs are essential to assure their 
credibility as workable weapons. Other tests 
are necessary to assure that such weapons 
can be transported, stored and maintained 
without the possibility of an accidental ex- 
Plosion. 

In short, only through technological ad- 
vancement can we provide an effective nu- 
clear force to counter potential actions by 
others. Accordingly, testing is essential for 
providing these technological advances— 
from the testing of new concepts to the 
testing of finished weapons. 

In conducting its testing program, the 
AEC has always considered the matter of 
safety as the consideration of overriding Im- 
portance. Our working principle has always 
been that no test will be conducted unless 
the commission is convinced that the test 
can be conducted safely. Regardless of the 
importance of the specific information an 
experiment is designed to provide, safety re- 
mains the principal consideration in the 
final determination of whether or not to 
proceed. The Commission has always real- 
ized that, while the primary responsibility 
for the safety aspects of each tests rests with 
our Nevada operations office, the final re- 
sponsibility for public safety in connection 
with the nuclear testing program rests 
squarely with the Commission members 
themselves. I can assure you that each mem- 
ber of the Commission takes this responsibil- 
ity very seriously. 

Over the years we have developed an ela- 
borate review procedure to implement our 
safety responsibilities. For tests large or 
small, or, indeed, for any test conducted 
outside the Nevada test site, this procedure 
is purposefully repetitive to assure the pro- 
tection of the public safety. Reviews are 
made by the sponsoring laboratory, either 
Los Alamos scientific laboratory or Lawrence 
radiation laboratory, as the case might be, 
by numerous NVOO committees, subcom-~ 
mittees and panels, by AEC headquarters 
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staff and the Atomic Energy Commission 
members themselves, and by representatives 
of other government agencies and inde- 
pendent consultants. As I have already sta- 
ted, no AEC underground nuclear test can 
be conducted without Presidential approval. 
By the time the President considers a test, 
it has already undergone reviews such as I 
just mentioned, plus a separate review by 
the under secretaries committee of the Na- 
tional Security Council. Together, these nu- 
merous feviews are made by an extraordi- 
narily broad range of scientific and tech- 
nical talent in a wide range of disciplines, 
including radiation, radiobiology, ecology, 
geology, geophysics, hydrology, medicine, 
oceanography, rock and soil mechanics, and 
structural response, among others. 

The argument has occasionally been heard 
that AEC’s assurances regarding public 
safety amount to no more than a request 
to “trust us, we know what is best”. I believe 
all our efforts to meet with public repre- 
sentatives and satisfy the legitimate ques- 
tions existing in connection with our ac- 
tivities belie such an argument. Indeed, if 
we agree that under present international 
conditions we must test, I sincerely cannot 
conceive of anything more which the AEC 
can do. If anyone can offer additional spe- 
cific suggestions on this score, I assure you 
that we at the commission would be very 
receptive. I 

Finally, allow me to explain how Amchitka 
Island came to be chosen as the site for the 
Cannikin event. The ultimate selection of 
Amchitka Island in the Aleutian chain over 
more than 20 other potential supplemental 
test sites was made for a number of rea- 
sons, including its isolation from human 
population centers. In addition to the need 
for accéptable geological and hydrological 
conditions; AES selection criteria for the 
supplemental test site also required: 

That any underground test be conducted 
without hazard to personal safety; 

That the location afford good contain- 
ment consistent with the constraints of the 
limited nuclear test ban treaty; and 

That all activities be conducted without 
significant impact upon the area's wildlife 
and environment. 

Two sites other than Amchitka received 
extensive study. These new (1) central Ne- 
vada and (2) the north slopes of the Brooks 
Range in AlasKa. The central Nevada area, 
about 90 miles north of the present Nevada 
test site, was found readily acceptable as a 
site for underground tests in the megaton 
range; however, it was not selected as the 
site for the most energetic underground test 
because of its proximity to Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada (175 miles), and Salt Lake City, Utah 
(250 miles). The unusually high costs pre- 
dicted for development of a test site on the 
north slopes of the Brooks Range and the 
formidable logistic and environmental prob- 
lems precluded selection of that area as a 
test location for this activity. 

In closing, let me assure you that despite 
the great expanse of miles between our head- 
quarters in Washington and your great state 
of Alaska, there is no gap in our respect and 
appreciation for those assets which you have. 
You obviously are justly proud of your great 
wilderness, your beautiful waterways, and 
your abundance of fish and wildlife. We know 
these assets cannot be replaced. We know 
that Alaska is one of our nation's most dis- 
tinct settings, and we certainly are not going 
to’ be responsible for a change in this 
distinctiveness. 

As I have traveled through your state, I 
have come to realize how strongly and deep- 
ly your citizens feel about their homeland. 
During the time of the Milrow test, I was 
confident that our activities were fully com- 
patible with the desires of not only Alaskans, 
but all Americans. I was confident that we 
could carry out the Milrow test without 
harming people or the environment, And we 
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did, The Milrow results were as we predicted 
they would be. 

We have the same confidence with regard 
to the Cannikin test; otherwise, I would not 
stand here and tell you so today. We do have 
that confidence, and accompanying me today 
to share with you the basis of that confidence 
are people who are recognized for their scien- 
tific and technical competence in varying 
fields. Between us I am sure we shall be able 
to respond to all of your points of concern. 

Thank you! 

CANNIKIN PREDICTIONS FOR CONTAINMENT 
AND PHENOMENOLOGY 


(Dr. James E. Carothers) 
LAWRENCE RADIATION LABORATORY 


I have been asked to describe what hap- 
pens when a high yield nuclear device is 
detonated deep underground and to tell you 
what steps we have taken to insure con- 
tainment when the Cannikin device is deto- 
nated. 

We have obtained a great deal of informa- 
tion regarding what happens during an un- 
derground detonation since the United States 
began to test underground in 1958. Based on 
actual experience, we have developed guide- 
lines that enable us to predict with good 
accuracy what will happen as a result of 
most underground detonations. As a matter 
of fact, if we restrict our concern to tests 
involving nuclear devices with a yield great- 
er than 100 kilotons, we can increase our 
confidence in our predictions greatly be- 
cause no test over 100 kilotons has not been 
completely contained. Surprisingly, we have 
had more trouble with low yield detona- 
tions than ,with high yield ones. This is 
probably due to two major reasons. First, 
the depth at which a nuclear device Is buried 
depends on the yield of the device. The high- 
er the yield, the deeper the device must 
be buried. What seems to work in our favor 
at the greater depths is the increased num- 
ber of distinctly different layers of rock, etc., 
between the shot point and the surface. 
This seems to make it nearly impossible for 
a crack developed at depth due to the deto- 
nation to find a continuous path to the 
surface. Second, when a nuclear device is 
detonated underground the magnitude of 
the effects on the surrounding medium de- 
pends on the yield of the device. The high- 
er yield shot vaporizes more, melts more and 
compresses more of the medium and as a 
result tends to seal off the cavity produced 
by the explosion more effectively than is 
the case for lower yield detonations. 

The Cannikin depth of burial is 5875’. This 
is more than a mile below the surface. The 
detonation will take place in a layer of ba- 
salt. The Atomic Energy Commission has 
announced that the Cannikin yield will be 
less than five megatons. This means that it 
will release on detonation something less 
than the energy that would be released if 
five million tons of TNT were to be deto- 
nated at one time. The actual depth chosen 
for Cannikin was determined by using our 
guidelines to select a rock layer Suitable for 
mining at a conservative depth for an ex- 
periment of this yield. 

I will give as an example what we would 
expect from a five megaton detonation at 
the same depth and in the same medium 
as Cannikin. Remember that the actual Can- 
nikin effects will be somewhat less since its 
yield is less than five megatons. Before I go 
further, I would like to cover a point that 
has come up before: Dr. Ogle described the 
Milrow calfbration test in which a device 
with a yield greater than one megaton was 
detonated at 4000’ below ‘the ‘surface. I’m 
sure some of you are wondering how we can 
say that a device with a yield a few times 
as large as Milrow can be safely buried only 
one and one-half times as deep. It is really 
quite simple if we remember that the energy 
releaséd goes Out in all directions, down and 
to the sides as wellas up from the shot point 
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and that the effects we are considering de- 
pend on the amount of energy available in a 
given volume near the ground surface. The 
volume of the sphere with Cannikin at its 
center and the ground surface at one edge has 
& volume roughly three and one-half times 
as large as a similar but smaller sphere with 
Milrow at its center and the ground surface 
at one edge. As you can see then, the maxi- 
mum effects of Cannikin and Milrow at the 
surface will be about the same even though 
effects at lesser levels will extend over a 
larger area for Cannikin due to its larger 
yield. The fact that the energy goes in all 
directions leads to what we call cube-root 
scaling since this causes many effects of nu- 
clear detonations which effect a volume of 
material to vary as the cube root of the yield 
of the device. For example, it means that in 
order to double the effect, other things being 
equal, the yield must go up eight times. This 
works in our favor when we test a nuclear 
device underground because we can reduce 
many of the surface effects by a factor of 
by by simply burying the device twice as 
eep. 

Now let us look at what happens when a 
five megaton nuclear device is detonated 
more than a mile underground in a thick 
layer of basalt. (Show. slide-Cavity-Chim- 
ney) When the nuclear device is detonated, 
the energy equivalent to the detonation of 
five million tons of TNT is released in. mil- 
lionths of a second, The material in the 
nuclear device is yaporized instantly and 
raised to a temperature of several million 
degrees. A strong shock wave moves out 
from this source and vaporizes the surround- 
ing rock in a few thousandths of a second. 
At this point, a cavity has been formed 
having a diameter of about 200’ and con- 
taining rock vapor at a pressure of 15 mil- 
lion pounds per square inch, The cavity 
continues to expand initially by melting 
the rock on the cavity walls and then by 
simply pushing the cavity walls outward 
until the pressure in the cavity drops to a 
value equal to 6000 pounds per square inch 
which. is roughly the pressure exerted by 
the weight of the rock above the cavity. 
The cavity will grow in this way toa diameter 
of 800’. While the cavity is growing, the main 
shock from the detonation is moving toward 
the surface. It arrives at about the time the 
cavity stops growing and causes the sur- 
face- to rise momentarily about 20’ into 
the air. These then are the early time effects 
of a nuclear detonation, It is all over in a 
few seconds. 

The situation after these early time effects 
have taken place is that underground we 
have a cavity full of high temperature rock 
vapor at a pressure of 6000 pounds per 
square inch while on the surface we may 
have a permanent uplift of as much as a 
few feet over a large area surrounding 
ground zero. I will not discuss movement 
on existing faults due to the detonation as 
other speakers will cover that in detail. Our 
calculations indicate that the underground 
cavity will stand as is for a few hours. The 
molten rock will of course flow down the 
walls and rain off the roof forming a puddle 
of molten rock in the bottom of the 800’ 
diameter explosion cavity. All of this time 
the cavity gases are cooling by simple heat 
transfer to the walls of the cavity. After a 
few hours, the temperature drops to the 
point that the rock gases condense into 
molten rock which coats the cavity walls 
and then flows into the puddle. The transfer 
of heat into the surrounding rock through 
the cavity walls results in a large difference 
in temperature in the rock layers immedi- 
ately surrounding the cavity which causes 
the cracking and flaking of rock on the 
cavity surface. This. enhances, the cooling 
rate as. these pieces of rock fall into the 
puddle cooling it to the point it begins to 
fuse and also exposing cooler rock on the 
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cavity walls which reduces the tempera- 
ture of the remaining gases. Continued cool- 
ing leads to the condensing of such con- 
densable gases as water vapor. Of course, at 
this time, the temperature and pressure is 
well below that imposed by the overburden. 
The cavity roof can no longer support itself 
and it collapses on to the fused glass on the 
cavity floor. The collapse contains up- 
ward in a few seconds through the material 
cracked by the explosion and forms a chim- 
ney of rubble. The rubble quenches the re- 
maining condensable gases in the cavity. If 
the chimney does not encouter a rock layer 
strong enough to support the remaining 
overburden as it spans the top of the chim- 
ney, collapse will continue to the surface. 
We do not believe that in the case in point, 
or in Cannikin, that the collapse woulda stop 
before it reaches the surface. As the collapse 
proceeds to the surface, it does so in its own 
good time. We can not predict with any cer- 
tainty when it will reach the surface. It 
probably will occur within a few days but 
it could take weeks or even months. As 
it collapses toward the surface, we expect 
the chimney to open outwards. Our predic- 
tion of the contour of the surface after col- 
lapse reaches it is that we will have a de- 
pression about a mile in diameter going from 
a depth of zero at the edge to about 50’ in 
the center. The rubble chimney causes the 
many layers of rock near the surface to 
simply sag without actually breaking up into 
many small pieces and falling into a void 
piece by piece. The remaining non-con- 
densable cavity gases now at a pressure of 
only a few pounds per square inch are 
trapped in the rubble and can reach the 
surface only by a long and tortuous path. 
We have never experienced leakage to the 
surface for any deeply buried event whose 
yield was greater than 100 kilotons, Be- 
cause of the high yield and more than ad- 
equate burial depth, the probability of any 
leakage to the surface for Cannikin is ex- 
tremely low. I hope I have been able to 
give you a clear picture of what happens 
deep underground when a controlled test of 
a nuclear explosive device occurs. We know 
what to expect and we take adequate pre- 
cautions to see that the energy released by 
the detonation is contained, 

I would like to talk now about how we 
plan to contain the Cannikin event. Pirst 
and foremost, Cannikin will be detonated 
5875‘ below the surface of the ground on 
Amchitka. This great depth and the geologic 
medium in which the detonation will take 
place combine to give us great confidence in 
the containment of the energy released by 
Cannikin, (Show slide-Cannikin Stemming 
Plan. 

In sae to conduct the Cannikin experi- 
ment, it was necessary to drill three holes 
down to shot depth or deeper. These were 
an emplacement hole, a de-watering hole 
and an instrument hole. I will discuss each 
of these holes in turn and let you know 
how we intend to stem them or fill them in 
order to prevent any venting of the high 
pressure cavity gases up through these deep 
drill holes. 

The largest and most important hole is 
the emplacement hole. It was drilled at 90” 
and it has had a 54'' internal diameter steel 
casing cemented in place within the drilled 
hole. This 54’’ casing provides access for the 
emplacement of the nuclear device and diag- 
nostic canisters. When emplaced, the top of 
the steel diagnostic canister will be at about 
5600’ below the surface, We then plan to 
stem around the canister and for a few 
feet above it with sand, From the top of 
this. sand to about 4400’ we will fill the 
casing with pea gravel. At this point, we 
intend to place a 50’ long coal-tar-epoxy 
plug that will perform two functions: One, 
it will prevent the stemming above this 
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point from falling into the cavity produced 
by the explosion, and second, it will help 
block any gas from the cavity from migrating 
through the stemming past this point. 
We are incorporating into all cables used for 
detonation or diagnostics that are not con- 
tinuously gas blocked a special gas block 
that will be located so as to fall well within 
this 50’ long epoxy plug. Above this plug, 
we intend to place pea gravel up to about 
3000’ below the surface where we will place 
a 100’ long sand plug. We will then continue 
filling the casing with pea gravel except for 
another 100‘ sand plug at 2000’ and 1000’ 
below the surface. At about 170’ below the 
surface, we intend to place another sand plug 
and on top of this a special epoxy plug 
consisting of a rigid section 28’ long, a semi- 
liquid section 5° long and a rigid section on 
top of that 14’ long. This top plug is designed 
to stop any small amount of gas that some- 
how got into the casing above the 4400’ 
deep epoxy plug from getting out at the 
surface, This last effort is in keeping with 
our goal of not Jetting anything out at all 
if we can help it. The rest of the hole will 
be filled with sand. I think you can see we 
are taking great pains to effectively contain 
all the products of the Cannikin detonation 
by the stemming plan we have developed 
for the emplacement hole. 

The dewatering hole presents a much 
different problem and accordingly is solved 
in a much different way. Since the mined 
chamber in which the detonation takes place 
is not water tight, provisions have to be 
made to remove the fifty thousand gallons 
of water that flow into the sump each day: 
To this end, we will have a number of power- 
ful pumps in the sump below the cavity 
that will pump the water up some 6000’ 
through a 2%’’ tube that is cemented in 
place in the dewatering hole. Prior to deto- 
nation, the pumping will be stopped and the 
water drained from this 2%’’ tubing. When 
this is done, three high pressure oll field 
packers will be installed in special sections 
of the tubing located 1000’, 2000’, and 3000’ 
below the surface. Upon detonation, the 
lower thousand feet of this dewatering tub- 
ing will be crushed by the great pressure 
generated by the explosion. The packers 
which are nothing more than mechanical 
plugs will then stop any gas that may be 
able to enter the pipe from reaching the 
surface. These packers have been tested by 
the manufacturer in special test wells and 
they will contain gas under pressure from 
2 pounds per square inch up to 10,000 pounds 
per square inch. We have included three of 
these packers in series in order to insure 
that there will be no Jeak of cavity gases 
through the dewatering tubing to the 
surface. 

The third hole to depth is the instrument 
hole. It was plugged back with cement from 
its total depth of 7000’ to about 4900’ some 
time ago. It was originally drilled as an 
exploratory hole to determine the geologic 
suitability of the Cannikin site. Its current 
use is to provide a facility for the emplace- 
ment of instruments that will measure the 
acceleration and velocity of the rock deep 
underground as the shock wave from the 
detonation passes by their locations. This 
hole will be cemented full to the surface 
and will not provide a path for the escape 
of any cavity gases. 

I hope this discussion of what happens 
when a high yield nuclear device is deto- 
nated deep underground and our contain- 
ment plans for Cannikin has provided you 
with a better understanding of these mat- 
ters. I can only add that I for one under- 
stand my responsibilities and am committed 
to executing Cannikin only if it can be done 
safely. 

Thank you. 
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MILROW PREDICTIONS AND EFFECTS 


(Dr. William E. Ogle) 
LOS ALAMOS SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY 


I wish to speak to you on the subject of 
the approximately one megaton shot, Milrow, 
fired at Amchitka in October of 1969. That 
detonation was intended purely as a calibra- 
tion of the Amchitka region from the point 
of view of effects. The intent was to be as 
positive as possible that the predictions of 
effects determined from theory and previous 
experience in Nevada could be properly ex- 
trapolated in Amchitka up to the energy re- 
leases of Milrow and later on Cannikin. From 
the very beginning of nuclear testing, the 
United States Government and the Atomic 
Energy Commission have been very sensitive 
to the problems of the safety of their tests. 
Previous to the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 
1963, the United States tested many devices 
of yields appreciably greater than Milrow; 
however, we had not had experience with 
large yield shots underground. During the 
nineteen sixties a proving ground was devel- 
oped in Nevada that was good for yields 
Slightly greater than a megaton but clearly 
could not go appreciably larger. 

The major problem with high yield detona- 
tions in Nevada is that the modern high rise 
buildings of Las Vegas resonate due to the 
ground motion produced by very large shots. 
Predictions were that for somewhat larger 
detonations that motion could cause struc- 
tural damage. When it became clear in 1966 
or 1967 that there were overwhelming reasons 
for the United States to conduct tests in an 
energy region larger than were safe at 
the Nevada Test Site, the test organization 
conducted an extensive survey of all those 
regions available to the United States to fire 
larger underground shots. 

The areas had to be sufficiently remote that 
no serious damage to structures would occur. 
The first slide shows some or the areas that 
were surveyed. Further study narrowed the 
choice down to the five sites shown on the 
next slide, As you will note, two of these 
were on foreign territory, Christmas Island 
and Western Australia. At that time the 
United States Government did not feel it 
proper to subject its testing program to the 
whims of another nation. Therefore, there 
were three possibilities, the region somewhat 
north of the Nevada Test Site, so-called Cen- 
tral Nevada, a second region north of the 
Brooks Range in Alaska and a third region, 
the Aleutian Islands, specifically Amchitka. 

The Central Nevada region was still quite 
close to Las Vegas, Salt Lake City, Reno and 
San Francisco. While there was some ques- 
tion about how much of the program could 
be done in Central Nevada, work continued 
in case a calibration shot would show that 
the predictions were over-pessimistic and 
that the area might be satisfactory, A cali- 
bration shot was fired in that region with the 
conclusion that a detonation the size of Can- 
nikin did not appear reasonable. 

Parallel with that exploration, the region 
north of the Brooks Range was investigated 
and the region of Amchitka. It was necessary 
to have geology that would allow the con- 
struction of a room some six thousand feet 
below the surface of the earth. The geology 
of Amchitka was moderately well known, but 
the region of Brooks Range not at all. 

Work on Amchitka was predicted to cost 
two to three times as much as work in Ne- 
vada, whereas it was predicted that work 
north of the Brooks Range would cost some 
ten times as much as work in Nevada. The 
total expenditure expected at Amchitka was 
of the order of one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred million dollars. 

At the beginning of this investigation, it 
was recognized that the ecological problems 
in these sites were serious. Specifically in 
the region of Amchitka we knew that there 
would be problems concerning the sea otters 
and the bird life on the island. 
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North of the Brooks Range we were very 
well aware of the possible problems concern- 
ing the lichen, caribou, Eskimo food chain 
that concentrated radioactive materials in 
the Eskimo. This problem is well known as 
& result of fallout in Northern Alaska from 
Russian tests. While we had complete confi- 
dence that any shot to be fired would be 
completely contained, we recognized at the 
time difficulty of convincing others of that 
feeling of confidence. The Government 
therefore elected to go forward with prepara- 
tions in both Central Nevada and Amchitka, 
recognizing that either proving ground could 
prove unsatisfactory for some reasons in the 
long run. As I mentioned, in order to investi- 
gate both proving grounds, calibration shots 
were fired. Milrow was the calibration shot 
for Amchitka. For the region of Amchitka, 
it was intended to show that our predictions 
of ground motion, water motion, radioactiv- 
ity release, effect on the ecological system 
and other factors were either correct or over- 
pessimistic, We predicted that there would 
be no ground motion of significance except 
in the immediate region of the detonation 
on Amchitka and certainly nothing of sig- 
nificance away from that island. 

The possibility of human beings feeling 
the ground shock was recognized for both 
Shemya and Adak as being probably just 
under the threshold of detection. (Slide 
showing locations.) The results are that no 
one on Shemya felt the motion. There are 
rumors that one person on Adak, forewarned 
of this shot, felt it. We predicted that there 
would be no significant motion in the water 
surrounding the islands. Our instrumenta- 
tion during Milrow did not show any detect- 
able motion. The ground motion on Amchitka 
was very similar to that predicted. 

Our most pessimistic predictions concern- 
ing the sea otters for Milrow were that some 
half-dozen or so sea otters might be killed. 
We deliberately captured sea otters and put 
them in pens in the ocean close to the de- 
tonation. As far as we can tell, none of the sea 
otters were damaged by the detonation. 
One did die later for unexplained 
causes and several were sacrificed to look for 
damages from the detonation. It might be 
of interest to point out that sea otters are 
now being harvested from the region of 
Amchitka because there are more there than 
the region will properly support. 

After we were committed to the investiga- 
tion of Amchitka to the extent of intending 
to do the Milrow shot, the question was 
raised as to the possibility of the shot at 
Amchitka causing a serious earthquake be- 
cause of the fact that it is a seismic region. 
As is characteristic in such questions, it 
turned out to be impossible to prove that 
there was no such possibility. Investigations 
of the Nevada detonations of similar size 
showed that small aftershocks, a factor of 
100 or so smaller than the shock from the 
original detonation, did occur and that these 
sources were as far as ten or twelve miles 
away from the detonation. No aftershocks 
were observed of intensities resembling that 
of the original detonation. However, we could 
not then, and cannot now guarantee that a 
detonation placed specifically and properly 
alongside a major fault cannot cause that 
fault to then slip and hence cause an earth- 
quake centered at that point. However, no 
one has suggested that a detonation at 
Amchitka can in any conceivable fashion 
cause an earthquake in the inhabited por- 
tions of Alaska. If it caused one it would 
only cause it close to Amchitka. It should be 
noted that earthquakes of this size occur 
frequently in the Aleutians. 

The second possibly more serious point 
that was raised was that if such an earth- 
quake should happen, could it cause a water 
wave, a tsunami, a sometimes misnamed 
tidal wave, that then would cause serious 
trouble elsewhere? 

The evidence before Milrow indicated that 
earthquakes in the region of Amchitka, be- 
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cause the motions are horizontal rather than 
vertical, did not cause serious tsunamis. That 
indication has been strengthened by investi- 
gations since Milrow. Therefore, our predic- 
tions at the time of Milrow were that a 
roughly one megaton shot could not cause 
any serious earth motion in another part 
of the world and that any motion at Am- 
chitka would not cause serious water wave 
action, and that we would not, in any sig- 
nificant fashion, affect the ecological system. 

The results of Milrow show that to be so. 
Both the ground motion and water wave 
motion were equal to or less than our some- 
what pessimistic predictions. Ecological 
damage is almost solely due to our presence 
on the island, and we have taken great care 
to minimize that. There was no serious dam- 
age from the detonation itself, except for 
the ground slump within a few thousand feet 
of the detonation point. 

Investigations since Milrow have shown 
us that Cannikin presents no problem to the 
rest of the world, specifically to other parts 
of Alaska. Since Cannikin will be buried some 
50 per cent deeper than Milrow, noticeable 
damage at the surface is expected to be very 
similar to that of Milrow, but spread over a 
slightly larger area, i.e., perhaps 1500 yards 
in diameter rather than a thousand yards. 
Therefore, damage to the island as a result 
of Cannikin should be noticeable within a 
few thousand yards of the zero point, but we 
are convinced that there will be no effects 
of significance away from the island. Spe- 
cifically, we do not find it conceivable that 
there should be any effect on the mainland 
of Alaska from a detonation the size of Can- 
nikin at Amchitka. 

SITES SERIOUSLY STUDIED 

Red Desert, Wyoming; Desert Valley, 
Nevada; San Augustine Plains, New Mexico; 
Kaiparowits Plateau, Utah; Fortification 
Range, Nevada; Steens Mountain, Oregon; 
Hualapai Mountains, Arizona; Paradox Bais, 
Utah-Colorado; White Sands, New Mexico; 
Davis Mountains, Texas; North Brooks 
Range, Alaska; Hawaiian Islands; Black Rock 
Desert, Nevada; Yuma-Tule Area, Arizona; 
San Juan Basin, New Mexico; Hyco Range, 
Nevada; Pancake Range, Nevada; Panamint 
Valley, California; Owyhee County, Idaho; 
Jemez Mountains, New Mexico; Delaware 
Basin, New Mexico; Amchitka, Alaska; 
Christmas Island (British); Western Aus- 
tralia. 

SITES RECOMMENDED AND PROBLEMS 

Amchitka: Uncertain geology, ecology, 
weather, cost. 

Central Nevada: Ground water, ground 
shock (yield limitation). 

North Brooks Range: Uncertain geology, 
caribou-lichen, time, cost. 

Christmas Island: Foreign. 

Western Australia: Foreign. 


Mr.. GRAVEL. Let me say briefly, Mr. 
President, with regard to this test, that 
it will be in the 5-megaton range, which 
will take place on Amchitka Island some- 
time in October. 

Competent, scientific testimony given. 
at Anchorage and Juneau states clearly 
that the 5-megaton test would be in 
connection with the Spartan missile, a 
facet of the Spartan missile which at 
this point is obsolete. 

To subject Alaskans to this risk for 
the sake of a technology which at. this 
point has become obsolete strikes me as 
strange indeed. 

There have been reports in the Alaskan 
press that the President may contem- 
plate canceling the test. I would cer- 
tainly hope so. 

I would hope so because I think that 
this testimony, if nothing else, reveals 
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the false priorities that this Nation is 
pursuing. 

The tests cost about $20 million. That 
sum of money is more than this colossal 
Nation is spending on drug habits and 
drug control and research. This Nation 
with thousands of people suffering as a 
result of drugs cannot make a larger ef- 
fort because of the lack of funds. 

Then we find that an excessive amount 
is being spent on some windward island 
in the Aleutian chain for a bomb that 
is of questionable relevance to our de- 
fense posture. That it something very 
difficult to believe. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alaska has 7 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there will 
now be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business not to exceed 
30 minutes with the statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 


quorum call be rescinded. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


URGENT NEED FOR BETTER UTI- 
LIZATION OF DULLES AIRPORT 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, this week, 
I called upon the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to reopen its investigation of the use 
made of Washington area airports as a 
result of policy changes made by the 
FAA. The CAB discontinued a similar in- 
vestigation a year ago after the Depart- 
ment of Transportation argued that the 
problem of congestion at National Air- 
port had corrected itself during the 21⁄2- 
year course of the hearing. 

On the same day that the CAB dis- 
continued its earlier investigation— 
April 27, 1970—I was reporting to the 
Senate the decision of the FAA to allow 
Boeing 727-200 jets to begin operating 
at National. These aircraft, which are 
larger than the largest model of the Boe- 
ing 707, can carry up to 40 percent more 
passengers than the jets heretofore per- 
mitted at the facility. Their introduc- 
tion radically altered the growth pros- 
pects for the area’s airports and by the 
admission of the FFA’s own experts, un- 
dermined the contention that congestion 
problems at National were. solved. 

Mr. President, the stretch jet decision 
was strongly opposed by the experts 
within the FAA itself. Two separate 
studies, conducted independently by the 
Bureau charged with managing National 
and Dulles and by the FAA’s Office of 
Aviation Economics, were highly critical 
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of the decision. Both warned that the 
new policy would hamper the growth of 
Dulles and could return National to the 
chaotic conditions which existed in the 
summer of 1966. I have previously made 
public the Bureau study in question but 
the FAA has refused thus far to provide 
the General Accounting Office with a 
copy of the Office of Aviation Economics 
report. 

In addition to these two reports, other 
studies have been done within the FAA 
which show that the additional traffic 
generated at National by stretch jets will 
seriously overload existing parking fa- 
cilities and interior roadways. One of 
these studies concludes that the FAA 
has literally paved every conceivable 
piece of remaining land at Washington 
National Airport and the only possible 
way of increasing parking capacity is 
through construction of multideck struc- 
tures as part of an extensive moderniza- 
tion and expansion program. Such a proj- 
ect would also have to take account of 
the seriously deficient interior road sys- 
tem at the airport and the already over- 
taxed terminal facilities. In short, con- 
gestion at National Airport can be re- 
solved only by soaking the American 
taxpayer who has already paid out more 
than $110 million for the construction of 
Dulles Airport. The purpose of that air- 
port was to relieve congestion at Na- 
tional, but that purpose is being sys- 
tematically subverted by FAA policies. 

The use of stretch jets will also increase 
the airlines’ ability to use National as a 
base for long haul flights either on a one 
stop or a nonstop basis, to cities far be- 
yond the 650-mile limit supposedly in 
effect at National. 

Mr, President, I will not take the time 
of the Senate to go into the details of 
this study or other studies mentioned but 
task unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recorp together with my 
letter to the Chairman of CAB at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, another 
study which bears on the question of 
congestion at National Airport and on 
the need for remedial policies was done 
by the CAB itself, several months after 
it discontinued its Washington/Balti- 
more Airport investigation. The study, 
which was undertaken in response to a 
House Appropriations Committee re- 
quest, is dated December 1970, al- 
though it was received in my office only 
last week. 

The study notes that— 

The annual operations “at National” dur- 
ing 1969 totaled 337,084. The practical an- 
nual capacity for Washington is 295,000 oper- 
ations. 


Thus the airport is overtaxed by about 
42,000 operations a year according to the 
CAB’s own calculations. 

The results of such overcrowding are 
significant gate delays during arrival 
and departure and delays in getting 
the aircraft into the air. The CAB study 
noted that during a 2-week survey peri- 
od, gate and taxi delays at National 
amounted to 2,444 hours for a total of 
8,499 flights or an average delay of 17 
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minutes per flight. The study goes on 
to rank Washington National 10th in 
airline delays for the calendar year 1969 
of a total of 251 airports. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Chair will recognize me, I 
Will be glad to yield my 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Virginia is rec- 
ognized for an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from West Virginia for his cour- 
tesy. 

Mr. President, I recognize that the 
CAB did not and could not take account 
of the Boeing 727-200 in deciding to ter- 
minate the Washington/Baltimore air- 
ports investigation. However, given the 
information that is now available on the 
subject, all pointing to a serious misuse 
of the area’s airport resources, I believe 
the Board has a responsibility to reopen 
its investigation and to hold prompt 
hearings. 

My hope is that this investigation will 
result in a rethinking of the CAB policy 
with regard to certifying air carrier serv- 
ice to this area on a regional rather than 
on an airport basis. The FAA has testi- 
fied that even if it wanted to, it has no 
power to order the air carriers to make 
better use of Dulles. That can only be 
accomplished through CAB action to cer- 
tify air carrier service to a particular 
airport or otherwise to specifically limit 
the use of National. I urge the CAB to 
act accordingly. 

EXHIBIT 1 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1971. 
Hon. Secor D. Browne, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BROWNE: A year ago the Civil 
Aeronautics Board terminated its investi- 
gation of congestion at National Airport after 
the Department of Transportation argued 
that the situation had corrected itself dur- 
ing the two and one-half year course of the 
hearing. 

On the same day that the CAB issued its 
discontinuance order (April 27, 1970), I re- 
ported to the Senate the decision of the 
FAA to allow Boeing 727-200 jets to begin 
operating at National. These aircraft, which 
are larger than the largest model of the Boe- 
ing 707, can carry up to 40% more passengers 
than the jets heretofore permitted at that 
facility. Their introduction radically altered 
growth prospects for the area’s airports and 
undermined the DOT contention that con- 
gestion problems at National were solved. 
That point was made by the FAA's own alr- 
port managers who wrote to the Administra- 
tor in January 1970 as follows: 

“The (stretch jet) decision is also incon- 
sistent with the position being taken by the 
Department for dismissal of CAB’s Washing- 
ton/Baltimore Airport investigation. The 
draft motion to dismiss this investigation 
rests largely on the argument that congestion 
at Washington National Airport has been con- 
tained and that increases in passenger levels 
can be accommodated under existing controls 
by increases in passenger facilities con- 
structed by the air carriers. Specifically the 
motion states that public areas have been 
increased by 44% since the investigation be- 
gan while passenger levels have increased 
only 10%. This argument will be difficult to 
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sustain in the face of a decision that is al- 
most certain to increase passenger levels by 
an additional 31% and produces a potential 
for an increase of almost 60%. 

“The motion also states that there has 
been substantial improvement in parking 
facilities but admits that there is still a 
problem in parking capacity. This problem 
will be dramatically compounded as a re- 
sult of the stretch 727 decision at least until 
such time as additional capacity can be con- 
structed. Unmentioned in the motion but 
equally important (perhaps even more im- 
portant) is the capacity of the interior road- 
ways to keep airport ground traffic moving to 
and from the terminal building without in- 
terference with Mount Vernon Parkway. This 
problem will also be dramatically compound- 
ed by the decision at least until planned im- 
provements to the roadway system are in 
place. 

“The motion further states that the long- 
range answer to congestion at Washington 
National Airport is ownership of the area’s 
three airports by a single enterprise. As indi- 
cated earlier, Departmental efforts to Orga- 
nize such an enterprise may be jeop 
by the stretch 727 decision and its depress- 
ing effect on the growth of Friendship Inter- 
national Airport.” 

The conclusions of the Bureau study, a 
copy of which is enclosed, were paralleled by 
a second study conducted independently by 
the FAA's Office of Aviation Economics. Both 
studies warned that introduction of the 
stretch jet at National could reverse passen- 
ger trends and return National to the chaotic 
conditions which existed in the summer of 
1966, I believe these studies alone justify the 
CAB’s reopening of its investigation, but, in 
addition, other information bearing on the 
airport situation is now available. 

One such report is the FAA's own ten- 
year forecast of passenger traffic at the three 
major Washington airports. Since the advent 
of Boeing 727-200's at National, the FAA has 
substantially changed its figures from what 
was predicted only a year earlier. Despite 
the fact that the overall number of passen- 
gers will decline from 44 to 41 million, Na- 
tional Airport will increase its share of the 
market from 35.7 to 40.4 percent and its 
number of passengers from 16 million to 16.6 
million, On the other hand, the changed 
figures show Friendship losing more than 3 
million passengers from what had previously 
been forecast and Dulles more than & million 
passengers. As I note in my enclosed state- 
ment, the only new factor which has oc- 
curred to explain the differential impact 
on the airports is the introduction of stretch 
jets at National. 

The significance of stretch jets at National 
goes beyond mere numbers of passengers to 
the kind of role National Airport will play. 
As you know, there is now a 650-mile limit 
on flights at National, excepting a small 
number of longer flights under a grand- 
father provision. What has not been gener- 
ally recognized, however, is that this 650- 
mile limit applies only to non-stop travel 
and that a very large number of flights at 
National terminate at cities much further 
away after first stopping at Chicago or St. 
Louis. I am enclosing a study which docu- 
ments this situation and explains the im- 
portance of the large stretch jets in main- 
taining National’s long haul business. 

It is clear from this report that National 
Airport today offers superior and, in some 
cases, the only service to a number of cities 
outside the 650-mile limit which should be 
served from Dulles or Friendship. It is appar- 
ent that this service has detracted from the 
growth which was expected for Dulles and 
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Friendship as long haul airports of the re- 
gion, and that the Boeing 727-200 will great- 
ly expand the capacity of the air carriers 
to continue long haul service from National. 

I believe the CAB has a particular respon- 
sibility In this matter since the scheduling 
of long range flights from National deprives 
travelers in this area of non-stop service to 
the same cities from Dulles or Friendship 
and circumvents the recognized role that 
National has to play. Also, in direct con- 
tradiction to the claim that congestion at 
National Airport “is a thing of the past,” I 
am enclosing two memoranda concerning the 
harmful impact that stretch jets will have 
on the capacity of National's roadways and 
parking facilities. This material has not pre- 
viously been made public. 

The CAB itself has found that National 
Airport is overused to the inconvenience of 
travelers. In its “Congressional Airport Con- 
gestion Study” (December 1970), it is stated 
on page DCA-1 of Appendix A that “The an- 
nual operations during 1969 totaled 337,084. 
The practical annual capacity for Washing- 
ton is 295,000 operations.” Thus, by CAB’s 
own data the airport is overtaxed to the ex- 
tent of more than 42,000 operations a year. 

As a result of such misuse of the airport, 
passengers suffered an ayerage delay of 17 
minutes per flight according to the CAB 
study which went on to rank National tenth 
in airline delays for calendar year 1969 out 
of a total of 251 airports receiving scheduled 
air carrier service. 

The Air Transport Association has testi- 
fied in Congress that all the air carriers serv~ 
ing this region favor the use of stretch jets 
at National Airport. I know this not to be 
the case and I am enclosing for your informa- 
tion a letter from the President of Delta Air 
Lines specifically objecting to the policy 
change. Other air carriers, especially com- 
muter lines which have been crowded out 
of National also object to the new policy. 

I recognize that the CAB did not and 
could not take account of the Boeing 727-200 
in deciding to terminate the Washington/ 
Baltimore Airports investigation. However, 
given the information that is now available 
on the subject, all pointing to a serious mis- 
use of the area’s airport resources, I believe 
the Board has a responsibility to reopen its 
investigation and to hold prompt hearings. 
I want to urge you in the strongest possible 
terms to initiate such action. 

I would hope that this investigation will 
result in a rethinking of the CAB policy 
with regard to certifying air carrier service 
to this area on a regional rather than on 
an airport basis. The FAA has testified that 
even if it wanted to it has no power to order 
the air carriers to make better use of Dulles. 
That can only be accomplished through 
CAB action to certify air carrier service to 
a particular airport or otherwise to specifical- 
ly limit the use of National. 

I stand ready to provide the Board with any 
additional information that I may have and 
which may assist it in pursuing this matter. 
I look forward to hearing from you in the 
very near future. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. SPONG, Jr. 
ENCLOSURE I 

On 9 April 1970 operations with B727-200 
aircraft began at DCA on a nonscheduled 
basis. On 1 May 1970 scheduled operations 
began with six daily flights by American 
Airlines, two of which flew on Chicago 
service. 

Since that time there has been a steady 
replacement of 200’s in Chicago service and, 
in addition, flights have been added in this 
market. As of 1 April 1970 there were 61 
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flights between Chicago and the Washington 
area airports, 40 operating out of DCA. On 
25 October 1970 there were 65 flights to and 
from Chicago, an increase of five at DCA and 
one at IAD. The loss of two flights at BAL 
resulted in the net increase of four schedules 
per day. 

The increase in flights at DCA has resulted 
in an annual increase of 358,795 seats in the 
DCA/CHI market due mainly to the sub- 
Parton eK ee larger equipment. Of the 45 
current sc: ules at DCA, 18, or 45%, opera’ 
with B727-200's, : <a 

Of the 65 daily scheduled operations be- 
tween Chicago and the Washington area alr- 
ports, 45, or 69%, of these originate or ter- 
minate at Washington National Airport; 15, 
or 23%, at Friendship International Airport, 
and only 5, or 8%, at Dulles International 
Airport, including one which is inbound only. 
Thirty-seven of these operations at DCA 
use O’Hare International Airport at Chicago 
with only eight using Midway. 

Of the 45 operations scheduled at DCA 
only 13 originate or terminate in Chicago. 
The remaining 32 originate from or termi- 
nate at points beyond Chicago which are 
well out of the 650-mile perimeter established 
as the area which DCA will serve as a short- 
haul, commuter airport. 

It therefore appears that service from DCA 
to Chicago, particularly to O'Hare, is being 
widely used to accommedate long-range 
operations which should really be handled at 
either Dulles or Friendship. 

Examination of through plane operations 
between Washington and a uae of cities 
outside of the 650-mile perimeter shows that 
DCA is often the best or the only way to go. 

For example, six of the seven flights be- 
tween Albuquerque and the Washington area 
originate or terminate at DCA. Five of the 
six flights are via Chicago, and the other is 
via St. Louis. Service to Des Moines bears the 
same 6:1 ratio with four of the six at DOA 
operating via Chicago. The four area flights 
to Omaha are all at DCA, with three of them 
operating via Chicago. Reno, Spokane, and 
San Jose have service only from DCA. There 
are five area flights to and from Tucson 
three of which operate out of DCA through 
the Chicago gateway. Of the ten flights to 
Phoenix, six are out of DCA and of these six, 
four operate via Chicago. One round trip per 
day operates between DCA and El Paso with 
B727-200 equipment via Chicago. The only 
other El Paso service is an arrival at Dulles. 
This round trip has extremely high load 
factors, averaging in the upper eighties. 

Service to the aforementioned cities is 
better at DCA than the other area airports 
and the bulk of it operates via Chicago. Serv- 
ice to Oklahoma City is equally divided, five 
from DCA and five from the other two air- 
ports. Three of the five from DCA operate 
via Chicago. Service to and from Salt Lake 
City is composed of two at DCA and three 
at the other area airports. Both of the flights 
at DCA operate via Chicago. 

No nonstop service is available from the 
Washington area to any of the above cities. 

This analysis includes flights to and from 
St. Louis which serve the same markets be- 
yond the perimeter. Of the 14 flights to and 
from St. Louis, ten operate out of DCA. Of 
these flights, three operate beyond the St. 
Louis gateway. 

Total B727-200 schedules at DCA as of 25 
October 1970 show the following relation- 
ship: 

[In percent] 
To and from Chicago (25.5) 
To and from St. Louis (4.4)... 
All other (69.1) 


Total (100.0) 
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NUMBERS OF FLIGHTS—BOTH DIRECTIONS 


DCA 
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EFFECT OF ADMITTING THE 727-200 ON THE 
Roap SYSTEM AT WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 
The dominant feature of the Washington 

National Airport internal road system is the 

rotary in front of the main terminal bullid- 

ing. From a survey in late 1967, when the 
yearly passenger volume was approximately 

8.5 million, it was concluded from observa- 

tion that the capacity of the rotary was in 

the range of 1700 to 1800 vehicles per ‘hour. 

At that time, this capacity was frequently 

reached during the evening peaks on Thurs- 

days and Fridays and was evidenced by the 
backing up of traffic beyond the rotary. Dur- 
ing this survey period, the average daily traf- 
fic entering and leaving the airport was 

50,000 vehicles. 

While a slight increase in the rotary ca- 
pacity is theoretically possible through forc- 
ing it to accept a higher demand such an 
increase would be self defeating and would 
result in very significant delays caused by 
disruption of the traffic flow pattern with 
attendant “jam ups.” 

With the current yearly passenger volume 
of 10 million, we estimate that the daily 
traffic entering and leaving the airport has 
increased to about 60,000 vehicles, The ad- 
verse effect of this increased demand on the 
rotary is becoming increasingly obvious. The 
backups during the evening peaks on Thurs- 
days and Fridays are now more frequent and 
pronounced and of longer duration. These 
backups are also now quite frequent during 
the evening peaks on Mondays through 
Wednesdays. 

The possible increase in traffic to 13 mil- 
Hon passengers per year by admitting the 
727-200 would increase the daily traffic en- 
tering and leaving the airport to about 75,000 
vehicles. This could only tend to aggravate 
the present traffic problem by causing longer 
delays and more frequent tie-ups and would 
produce a peak demand on the rotary 50% 
over its practical capability. 

The capacity of the airport road system is 
largely a matter of circulation dictated by 
the existing layout and available 
and is one of the most critical problems at 
Washington National. It is at present se- 
riously deficlent—any increase in passenger 
volume will immediately add to this inade- 
quacy. 
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EFFECT OF ADMITTING THE 727-200 ON AVAIL- 
ABLE PUBLIC PARKING AT WASHINGTON Na- 
TIONAL AIRPORT 
For some years there has been an acute 

deficiency in parking at Washington Nation- 

al Airport. In 1965, this problem was one of 
the most serious matters facing the Bureau. 

At that time, the 1515 public parking spaces 

provided 240 spaces per million passengers 

yearly. By 1968, we had increased the public 
parking spaces to 2885 and were providing 
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335 spaces per million passengers yearly. This 
ratio provided a very marginal capacity to 
meet demand, and from the observed pattern 
at National any lesser provision would place 
the airport in a serious deficiency posture. 
Since 1968, public parking capacity has in- 
creased to 3446 spaces and for the first time 
in many years, we do not have a deficiency 
although other problems have developed be- 
cause of remoteness of some of these lots. 
Based on the above ratio of 335, we estimate 
that the present parking capacity could han- 
dle a yearly traffic volume of about 1114 mil- 
lion before the problem again reached crisis 
proportions. Since admitting the 727-200 
could rapidly advance the yearly passenger 
volume to 13 million, this change in parking 
could have very serious consequences on 
parking capacity. 

We have literally paved every conceivable 
piece of remaining land at Washington Na- 
tional Airport. The only remaining way to 
increase parking capacity is by building 
multi-deck structures which is only appro- 
priate through modernization. 

From a survey conducted by the Bureau of 
other airports, it was concluded that a mini- 
mum requirement for public parking should 
be on the order of 500 spaces per million pas- 
sengers yearly. Kling in the Master Plan Re- 
port for National Airport recommended a 
ratio of 460. We are certain that the in- 
creased passenger potential of the 727-200 
will quickly “eat-up” the slight excess in 
public parking that we presently enjoy. 


Enclosure IV 
DELTA Ar LINES, INC., 
Atlanta, Ga., July 23, 1970. 
Mr. J. H. SHAFFER, 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jack: Thank you very much for your 
letter of July 2, 1970. Although Delta does 
not operate 727-200 equipment, we are very 
much concerned about the possible relaxa- 
tion of restrictions permitting the use of 
727-200 aircraft into National Airport. 

We certainly agree that during periods of 
interrupted service, such as the recent con- 
troller sickout, there is a need to maximize 
the number of seats available on every opera- 
tion. Once such a period is past, however, we 
are not able to reconcile the continued use 
of 727-200 equipment in view of the Depart- 
ment’s announced policy to avoid overload- 
ing the National facilities and cultivating 
the growth of Friendship and Dulles. 

It appears that continued operation of the 
727-200 will serve only to increase the num- 
ber of seats per operation and will result in 
pulling traffic away from the two area air- 
ports into a more congested National Air- 
port. This new analysis appears to be in con- 
flict with the Department's announced long- 
range objective and it is also a discrimina- 
tion against four-engine aircraft of the 
CV880 type (the 727-200 operates nominally 
at 4% more passenger load than the CV880). 
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Although we do not propose to request 
CV8s0 authorization to serve National at 
this time, we regret to see the diminution of 
growth at Dulles and Friendship. Further, 
we believe that aircraft of the DC-9, B—737, 
and B-727-100 type are adequate to meet the 
public needs in the area lying within the 
present service patterns. 

We take the position that continuation of 
727-200 service at National is not in the best 
interest of National Airport or the other air- 
ports in the area. We do not believe that air- 

and terminal improvements warrant a 
relaxation of the originally-agreed criteria 
for operation into National. 


Sincerely, ae 
M. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 


Mr. President, a few weeks ago, the Federal 
Aviation Administration issued its annual 
10-year forecast of passenger traffic at the 
three major Washington area airports— 
Washington National, Dulles International 
and Baltimore Friendship. 

The accompanying press release notes with 
satisfaction that both Dulles and Friendship 
will register healthy gains during the period. 
But what the FAA has not told the public 
either in its report or in its press handouts 
is that these figures are significantly changed 
from what was forecast only a year earlier 
and that the change is all in the direction of 
a greater share of the market for National. 

Thus, last year, it was forecast that Na- 
tional would have a 35.7 percent share by 
1981. This year, the figure has been raised to 
40.4 percent, an increase of almost five per- 
cent or some 2 million passengers. Corre- 
sponding downward revisions have been made 
in the percentage forecast for Dulles and 
Friendship. Where Friendship last year was 
expected to have 35.7 percent of the market, 
this year the forecast has dropped to 31.4 
percent. Dulles’ share declines from 28.6 to 
28.2 percent. 

Mr. President, these figures represent per- 
centage shares of the passenger market and 
not absolute numbers. As such, they are not 
affected by general economic slowdowns and 
slumps in airline business, but by conscious 
decisions on the part of the FAA on how to 
make use of the region’s airport resources. 

Even, so, a look at the actual numbers of 
passengers expected to use the three facilities 
confirms that National will be playing a 
larger role and Dulles and Friendship a smal- 
ler role than was forecast a year ago. Not- 
withstanding a downward revision in the to- 
tal number of passengers involved from 44.8 
to 41.0 million, National airport’s expected 
share increases from 16 to 16.6 million, The 
other two airports, it seems, not only will bear 
the full brunt of the overall slowdown but 
also lose established business to National. 
Thus, the number of passengers at Dulles 
declines from the 12.8 million forecast last 
year to 11.6 million in this year’s report. 
Friendship suffers an even greater loss from 
16 million to 12.8 million. All of this, again, 
while National is recording an increase of 
600,000. 

Mr. President, this substantial but unan- 
nounced revision in FAA forecasts can only 
be explained by the presence of some new fac- 
tor in the region’s airport picture which was 
not there a year ago. And the only significant 
new factor of which I have knowledge is the 
FAA’s decision to permit stretch jets to use 
National airport. 

That decision was made despite warnings 
from the FAA's own airport managers that 
the larger stretch jets would “change the 
entire pattern of growth of aeronautical ac- 
tivity in the Washington metropolitan area” 
and “substantially alter the prospects for 
growth of Dulles and Friendship.” The re- 
visions in the FAA forecasts which I have 
cited indicate that that is exactly what. is 
happening. 

Mr. President, this is not the first time 
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the FAA has adjusted its forecasts of mar- 
ket allocation for the airports to take ac- 
count of decisions it has made in favor of 
greater use of National. In 1959, for instance, 
the FAA concluded that by 1975 Dulles 
should have 45.8 percent of the region’s pas- 
senger traffic, National 33.9 percent and 
Friendship 20.3 percent. It was on that basis 
and with the expectation that Dulles would 
become the major Jet port of the region re- 
Heving congestion at National, that Con- 
gress appropriated the money to build the 
new facility. Over the years, however, the 
FAA has adjusted its forecasts to compen- 
sate for such changes as its 1966 decision to 
allow jets to use National. The result is that 
today the predicted distribution of traffic 
for the same year is Dulles 20.5 percent (less 
than half of the original forecast), National 
53.5 percent and Friendship 26.0 percent. 

All of this tampering with the forecasts 
has permitted the FAA to maintain the 
clumsy fiction that “Dulles’ development is 
right on schedule.” I fully expect that a year 
from now the FAA will trot out the same 
argument in answer to those who opposed 
the stretch jet decision as harmful to Dulles. 
Dulles will be shown to be right in line 
with forecasts. What won't be mentioned is 
that those forecasts themsélyes have been 
altered to fit the situation the FAA has cre- 
ated, 

Mr. President, despite all the denials by 
the FAA that the use of stretch jets at Na- 
tional would in any way affect Dulles and 
Friendship, the fact remains that the FAA 
itself has quietly and without explanation 
changed its forecasts to reflect a significant 
change in “the pattern of growth of aero- 
nautical activity in the Washington metro- 
politan area.” 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, May 28, 
1970] 


STRETCH Jers AT NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. Sronc. Mr. President, contrary to every 
assurance it has given the public and Mem- 
bers of the Congress, the Federal Aviation 
Administration is now permitting larger jets 
to operate at Washington National Airport. 

That abrupt decision came only 2 weeks 
after I was informed by FAA Administrator 
John Shaffer that there were no immediate 
plans to change the longstanding policy and 
that the odds were 99 to 1 against it ever 
being changed. 

Only a few months before that, FAA rep- 
resentatives testified at hearings of the Sen- 
ate District of Columbia Committee that the 
large stretch jets and air buses would con- 
tinue to be excluded from the airport. 

When I first brought this matter to the 
attention of the Senate on April 27, my chief 
concern was over the way in which the Con- 
gress and the public had been misled. And 
I have found little to dissuade me from that 
view in the Administrator’s explanation that 
“no decision is immutable.” 

Since making that speech, however, I have 
had the opportunity to look further into 
this decision and learn that not only was 
it contrary to assurances given the Congress 
but it was also against the strongest recom- 
mendation of the FAA's own staff of experts. 

Those recommendations are contained in 
a study prepared by senior budget officials 
of the National Capital Airports Bureau 
which is charged with operating National 
and Dulles Airports for the FAA, I obtained 
a draft copy of the study from the General 
Accounting Office, but have since received a 
copy of the revised study which was ap- 
proved by the Bureau chief and transmitted 
to the FAA Administrator on January 21, 
1970. 

At the close of my remarks, I will ask that 
the revised study be printed in its entirety, 
but at this time, I would like to read cer- 
tain excerpts which will give the Members 
of the Senate some idea of the nature and 
strength of the objections posed by those 
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whose sole job is to operate these Federal 
airports in the public interest. 

After estimating the value of the decision 
to the airlines at between $40 and $120 mil- 
lion with a potential for pure profit of 50 per- 
cent, the study observes: 

“If the decision to admit the stretch 727 
to DCA (National) has already been made 
and is irrevocable, the price we extract from 
the benefiting air carriers in return for this 
decision must be based, in our judgment, not 
only on the substantial financial gain they 
can realize from that decision but also on 
the substantial loss the Government and its 
stockholders, the taxpayers, stand to suffer 
as a result of the decision.” 

The study continues: 

“As we see it, that loss is immeasurable 
because the decision will change the entire 
pattern of growth of aeronautical activity 
in the Washington metropolitan area, seri- 
ously compromising the Bureau's and FAA's 
ability to carry out responsibility for foster- 
ing the growth of Dulles International Air- 
port and damaging the future of Friendship 
International Airport to an extent which will 
certainly jeopardize, if not foreclose, pros- 
pects for a regional airport system.” 

Mr. President, Dulles International Airport 
was built in 1962 at a cost to the taxpayers 
of $110 million. Since that time, the airport 
has operated at a deficit totaling about $50 
million, principally because the FAA has not 
established meaningful limits on the use of 
National Airport. So long as the air carriers 
can continue to crowd more and more pas- 
sengers into that facility and so long as the 
FAA continues to bend every restriction to 
make it possible, Dulles will continue to be 
underutilized and the taxpayer of this coun- 
try will continue to pay the bill. 

The Bureau study made this clear to the 
Administrator: 

“The hard, cold facts are that the stretch 
727 cannot be employed profitably at DCA 
(National) without substantially altering the 
prospects for growth of Dulles and Friend- 
ship, The Bureau and the FAA have a re- 
sponsibility to foster the operation of Dulles 
as a successful airport serving the public in- 
terest. The taxpayers have a right to expect 
that it will fulfill that role, Economic self- 
sufficiency for Dulles, even if it could be to- 
tally achieved as a price for increased use 
of DCA (National) will not serve that right 
or fulfill that duty. Moreover there is every 
reason to believe that financial self-sufficien- 
cy for Dulles cannot be attained as the price 
for this decision,” 

Mr. President, it is incredible that in the 
face of this clear statement of the cost to 
the taxpayer and the harm to the public in- 
terest this decision would ever have been 
made. It would be even more incredible 
now that the facts are known if the decision 
were allowed to stand. 

As this study makes clear, the large stretch 
jet is only the camel’s nose under the tent 
for the even larger air buses which will be 
coming into operation in Iate 1971 or 1972. 
These three-engine aircraft are capable of 
carrying anywhere from 250 to 400 passengers 
and of using National Airport runways. 

The same rationale which has been offered 
for the introduction of the stretch jet; 
namely, that the airlines must be allowed 
to make flexible use of the equipment they 
have in service, can be used to justify the 
introduction of the air bus when that time 
comes. But the result will be unlimited ex- 
pansion of National Airport from the pres- 
ent 10 milliom passengers a year to as many 
as 30 or 35 million, and the continued waste 
of the enormous public investment in Dulles 
Airport. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear that 
I believe National Airport has an important 
role to play in meeting the air transportation 
needs of this region, but I do not believe it 
serves the interests of the taxpayers of this 
country or of the residents of this area to 
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allow it to grow without limit and without 
concern for the impact on the other airports 
in the region. Certainly, it is not in the pub- 
lic interest to take an action which is clearly 
going to jeopardize the future growth of the 
publicly supported Dulles Airport. 

I have no objection if the FAA wishes to 
give further study to the feasibility of al- 
lowing stretch jets to operate at National. 
But, given the weight of evidence and ex- 
pert opinion now available, it is unconscion- 
able to allow those jets to operate pending 
such further study. In fact, what would have 
to be proved under those circumstances is a 
negative proposition of sorts. It would have 
to be shown that had the decision not been 
made, Dulles and Friendship might have 
grown at a more rapid rate. This, I submit, 
is all but impossible. 

The only resolution of this question is to 
remove the stretch jets first. Then studies 
can continue for as long as the FAA likes. 
But, if the jets are ultimately allowed back, 
the FAA should establish firm conditions 
which would assure that their operation will 
not injure the growth of Dulles and Friend- 
ship or lead to a substantial enlargement of 
National. 

Mr. President, on the same day that I 
was informing the Senate of the FAA de- 
cision to keep stretch jets at National, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board issued an order dis- 
continuing its long-delayed investigation of 
congestion at National Airport. Principal 
among the reasons cited for that action was 
the contention of the Department of Trans- 
portation and the PAA that the problem had 
been resolved. 

The study to which I have been referring 
makes it clear, however, that the introduc- 
tion of stretch jets changes all of that and 
is inconsistent with the position being taken 
by the Department for dismissal of CAB's 
Washington/Baltimore airport investigation. 

Mr, President, I recognize that the Ad- 
ministrator is free to disregard the views of 
his subordinates no matter how expert they 
may be when making a policy decision of this 
kind. But he cannot disregard his responsi- 
bility to the public and the Congress to jus- 
tify the action which he takes. 

The Bureau study I have mentioned is 
only one of three studies that I know of on 
this subject. 

A second FAA study sent to me by the Ad- 
ministrator warns that the introduction of 
the 727-200 could reverse passenger trends 
at National and return that facility to the 
chaotic conditions which existed in the sum- 
mer of 1966. 

The third study which was carried out by 
the National Capital Planning Commission 
also strongly urges that stretch jets and 
other larger aircraft continue to be prohib- 
ited at National. 

Mr. President, again, I find it incredible 
that the FAA would make the decision it has 
in the face of this overwhelming opposition 
to it by the FAA’s own top staff and by other 
experts in the field. This is a matter which 
I believe should concern every Senator. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp a study which was prepared by the 
Bureau of National Capital Airports and 
transmitted to the Administrator of the 
FAA on January 21, 1970. 

There being no objection, the study was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

ADMISSION OF THE STRETCH 727 TO WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 

Admission of the stretch 727 to Washing- 
ton National Airport can and probably will 
change the entire pattern of growth of aero- 
nautical activity in the Washington metro- 
politan area. 

The aircraft is 20 feet longer than any air- 
craft now used at the airport and on the 
average weighs 11,000 more pounds and has 
31 more seats. Nine of the 12 carriers now 
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using DCA already have the aircraft in their 
fleets or on order. Exhibit A shows that full 
use of the aircraft by seven of the trunk 
carriers serving the airport could increase 
daily seating capacity by almost 16,000 or 
30% and annual seating capacity from 18.3 
million to almost 24.2 million or by more 
than 5.8 million. Assuming continuance of 
the current load factor at DCA of 56%, the 

nger volume would increase from 10.2 
million to 13.6 million annually. Under pres- 
ent restrictions, this is roughly the equiv- 
alent of adding 192 operations daily, an in- 
crease of 31% over current levels. 


(A) POTENTIAL PROFIT FOR AFFECTED 
AIRLINES 

Although this is a theoretical and ultimate 
potential which may never be fully realized 
and will not materialize overnight, it repre- 
sents a rich market opportunity for some of 
the air carriers. They can be counted on to 
push hard for full exploitation of this 
chance to use Washington National Airport 
to offset losses that are occurring elsewhere 
in their systems. It is estimated (very rough- 
ly) that this decision offers a potential in- 
crease of around $120 million in annual gross 
revenues to the airlines involved. It appears 
that at least 50% of this potential or $60 
million would be pure profit since the mar- 
ginal revenues to be realized from use of the 
stretch 727 far exceed the marginal costs 
of using the aircraft to replace existing 
equipment. It is important to note, however, 
that this potential gain to individual carriers 
is not all new business for the Washington/ 
Baltimore area. Much of it, perhaps the 
bulk, will be generated by diversion of pas- 
sengers from the service of other carriers at 
DCA or from service at Dulles and Friendship. 
Because of the lack of data and time for 
study, this estimate of the potential financial 
impact of the 727-200 is at best rough and 
loose. The order of magnitude, however, 
clearly spells bonanza to some of the airlines 


and presents a fertile avenue for cutting 
down system-wide losses. 
(B) PROBABLE PROFIT FOR AFFECTED 
AIRLINES 


Proceeding from this theoretical picture of 
potential and ultimate gain to a hard-nosed, 
practical assessment of probable impact, 
Exhibit B shows a probable capacity increase 
for the seven major airlines involved of 
almost 5,000 seats daily or 1.8 million seats 
annually. On the basis of the current 56% 
load factor this means 1 million additional 
passengers at DCA annually. At an average 
ticket value of $40, this 10% increase in pro- 
duction for affected carriers would increase 
their annual gross revenues by some $40 
million with the profit increase esti- 
mated conservatively at $20 million. (It is 
impossible to estimate the extent to which 
this profit potential would be offset for the 
benefitting carriers by losses on competing 
service they themselves may maintain at 
Dulles and Friendship. This effect is there- 
fore discounted in the discussion that follows 
but should not be overlooked.) 

Based on the best estimates it is possible 
to produce under the circumstances, it 
therefore appears that admitting the stretch 
727 to DCA is probably worth $40 million 
to the air carriers involved with a potential 
worth of up to $120 million. The potential 
for profit would seem to range from a prob- 
able minimum of $20 million to a potential 
of about $60 million. Rough as these esti- 
mates are they establish that the benefitting 
carriers should be willing to make substan- 
tial concessions to the Government in re- 
turn for permission to use the stretch 727 
in their operations at DCA. 

(c) AFFECT ON OTHER AIRPORTS AND 
OTHER AIRLINES 

Once this bonanza has been uncovered 

and its allure disclosed in all its glitter, it 
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is extremely important to recognize that all 
that glitters is by no means good to all of 
the airlines serving the Washington metro- 
politan area. By the same token, the Bureau 
and FAA should take a long, hard, practical 
look at the dross that is necessary to pro- 
duce the glitter before responding to its 
allure. If the decision to admit the stretch 
727 to DCA has already been made and is 
irrevocable, the price we extract from the 
benefitting air carriers in return for this 
decision must be based, in our judgment, 
not only on the substantial financial gain 
they can realize from that decision but also 
on the substantial loss the Government and 
its stockholders, the taxpayers, stand to suf- 
fer as a result of the decision. 


Affect on area growth pattern 

As we see it, that loss is immeasurable 
because the decision will change the entire 
pattern of growth of aeronautical activity 
in the Washington metropolitan area, seri- 
ously compromising the Bureau’s and FAA's 
ability to carry out responsibility for foster- 
ing the growth of Dulles International Air- 
port and damaging the future of Friendship 
International Airport to an extent which 
will certainly jeopardize, if not foreclose, 
prospects for a regional airport system. This 
is a big price to pay for additional revenues 
even if the benefitting air carriers could be 
persuaded to accept fee and rate adjust- 
ments that would put the Bureau’s airports 
totally in thè black. 

The hard, cold facts are that the stretch 
727 cannot be employed profitably at DCA 
without substantially altering the prospects 
for growth of Dulles and Friendship. Under 
present circumstances, the critical point in 
the growth of Dulles will occur when restric- 
tions at DCA force transfer of significant 
service, particularly Chicago service, from 
DCA to IAD. In our judgment, that day is 
not far off now. (On our busiest day of last 
year, the Sunday following Thanksgiving, 
only 7,160 of 57,183 seats going through the 
airport were not used by local passengers. 
During the peak hour only 299 of 4,589 seats 
were not used by local passengers. The air- 
line load factor for the day (including 
through passengers) was almost certainly 
close to 100%.) But the decision to admit 
the stretch 727 to DCA (possibly setting the 
precedent for the even larger air bus) will 
postpone that day indefinitely. The Bureau 
and FAA have a responsibility to foster the 
operation of Dulles as a successful airport 
serving the public interest. The taxpayers 
have a right to expect that it will fulfill that 
role, Economic self-sufficiency for Dulles, 
even if it could be totally achieved as a price 
for increased use of DCA, will not serve that 
right or fulfill that duty. Moreover there is 
every reason to believe that financial self- 
sufficiency for Dulles cannot be attained as 
the price for this decision, 

Conflict with motion to dismiss CAB 

investigation 

The decision is also inconsistent with the 
position being taken by the Department for 
dismissal of CAB’s Washington/Baltimore 
Airport Investigation. The draft motion to 
dismiss this investigation rests largely on 
the argument that congestion at Washing- 
ton National Airport has been contained and 
that increases in passenger levels can be 


accommodated under existing controls by in- 


creases in passenger facilities constructed by 
the air carriers. Specifically the motion states 
that public areas have been increased by 
44% since the investigation began while pas- 
senger levels have increased only 10%. This 
argument will be difficult to sustain in the 
face of a decision that is almost certain to 
imcrease passenger levels by an additional 
31% and produces a potential for an in- 
‘crease of almost 60%. 
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The motion also states that there has 
been substantial improvement in parking 
facilities but admits that there is still a 
problem in parking capacity. This problem 
will be dramatically compounded as a result 
of the stretch 727 decision at least until 
such time as additional capacity can be con- 
structed. Unmentioned in the motion but 
equally important (perhaps even more im- 
portant) is the capacity of the interior road- 
ways to keep airport ground traffic moving 
to and from the terminal building without 
interference with Mount Vernon Parkway. 
This problem will also be dramatically com- 
pounded by the decision at least until 
planned improvements to the roadway sys- 
tem are in place. 

The motion further states that the long- 
range answer to congestion at Washington 
National Airport is ownership of the area’s 
three airports by a single enterprise. As in- 
dicated earlier, Departmental efforts to or- 
ganize such an enterprise may be jeopard- 
ized by the stretch 727 decision and its 
depressing effect on the growth of Friendship 
International Airport. 

Probable opposition of other airlines 

The decision to admit the stretch 727 will 
not be popular with all of the air carriers 
serving the Washington metropolitan area. 
It will in fact be bitterly opposed by some of 
them and any attempt to negotiate adjust- 
ments of rates, fees and contractual commit- 
ments on an overall basis will inevitably be 
complicated if not totally frustrated by this 
fact. Although a majority of the 12 air car- 
riers serving DCA stand to benefit substan- 
tially from using the stretch 727 at that air- 
port, the majority of the carriers at Dulles 
do not. In fact some of them stand to suffer 
substantial losses as a result of this decision. 

Nine of the 14 carriers serving Dulles either 
do not own the stretch 727 or do not operate 
out of DCA. In fact it is clear that nine of 
the 18 carriers serving our two airports are 
not interested in using the stretch 727 at 
DCA and some of these will vigorously oppose 
its use there because it presents the prospect 
of indomitable competition to service they 
are furnishing from Dulles and Friendship. 
All nine of these carriers can be counted on 
to resist any changes in the IAD contract and 
fee structure that we might propose as a 
price for admission of the stretch 727 to DCA. 
Since the fee structures of the two airports 
are inextricably interwoven, this will make it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
achieve adjustments wnich would permit us 
to share, in any real measure, the financial 
bonanza that this decision offers to about 
one-half of our airline customers. It would 
also put us generally on the side of those who 
have ignored our exhortations to use Dulles 
against those who have genuinely tried to 
promote growth of that airport. 

(D) AFFECT ON FAA BARGAINING POSITION 

Aside from this pessimistic assessment of 
our ability to negotiate a realistic “payment” 
for the decision itself because of opposition 
from our Dulles customers, it also appears 
that the decision gives away the substantial 
bargaining leverage that it could have repre- 
sented In ensuring that the airline invest- 
ment in modernizing DCA serves the public 
interest and follows an orderly pattern es- 
tablished by the Bureau. This leaves admis- 
sion of other larger aircraft, such as the air 
bus, as our only trump card from a bargain- 
ing point of view—and a weak one at that 
since the decision on the stretch 727 will 
inevitably be regarded as having already es- 
tablished the precedent not only by the air 
carriers but also by those—from congressmen 
to civic associations—who we have. assured 


-repeatediy that we will not remove our finger 


from the dike. 
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EXHIBIT A.—DCA B 727-200 REPLACEMENTS, POTENTIAL CAPACITY INCREASE 


Daily seats 
B-737 


AA-seats scheduled December 1969. 
Seats available w/727-200 


A/S 4, 708 
x T 70 12, 860 
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DC-9  orCyL 


6, 858 
9, 882 


3, 024 


NW-seats scheduled December 


18,216 
5,356 


NA-seats scheduled December 1969. 
Seats available w/727-200 


= | UA-seats scheduled December 
5, 670 be ES a ea me 

7,290 | Seats available w/727-200 
1,620 


NE-seats scheduled December 1969. 
Seats available w/727-200. 


1, 680 Total increase, daily 
2, 448 Equivalent fits./day__. 


768 


Annual increase (365) 


Daily seats 
B-727 B-737 
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DC-9 =o CVL Total 


5, 852 1, 490 


15, 966 
22 


18 78 
607,360 2,135,980 543,850 5, 827, 590 
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EXHIBIT B—DCA B 727-200 REPLACEMENTS PROBABLE CAPACITY INCREASE 
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Note: Net change in seats per day +-4,900, 


Highlight summary 

Admission of the stretch 727 to Washing- 
ton National Airport can and probably will 
change the entire pattern of growth of aero- 
nautical activity in the Washington metro- 
politan area. 

The hard, cold facts are that the stretch 
727 cannot be employed profitably at DCA 
without substantially altering the prospects 
for growth of Dulles and Friendship. 

For the seven major airlines now having 
stretch 727’s, large profit potentials are avall- 
able, but nine of the 18 carriers serying our 
two airports are not interested In using the 
stretch 727 at National and some of these 
will vigorously oppose its use there. The ad- 
dition of the stretch 727 is inconsistent with 
the DOT motion for dismissal for CAB’s 
Washington/Baltimore airport investigation, 

Since Friendship Airport would be severely 
affected, the Department's efforts to achieve 
a three airport organization would be seri- 
ously jeopardized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, would the 
Senator yield at that point for a question? 

Mr. Spona. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I was won- 
dering, since I know that the Senator has 
given a good deal of attention to the whole 
problem, whether he noticed that change in 
the regulations affecting National Airport in 
terms of night flights of the jets coming into 
National Airport. 

One of the things that I thought made a 
great deal of sense was the restriction on jets 
into National Airport between 10 o’clock at 
night and 7 o’clock in the morning. They 
permit turbine jets to land there, but be- 
cause of the noise factor in a heavily popu- 
lated area, there had been restrictions, as I 
understand it, on jets landing at National 
Airport. 

The result was that Dulles was utilized 
for night flights from the West and from 
the Northeast. I know that jets coming from 


the Northeast would land at Dulles at night.. 


I notice that in the course of the last few 
weeks, since the time of the FAA strike, there 
was some relaxation of those rules and regu- 
lations and that now there has been a 
noticeable increase in the number of jets 


8-100 


B-737 —200 


that have been arriving at National Airport 
in the night. And there is a considerable 
noise factor involved along these patterns. 

I was wondering if this was of some con- 
cern to the Senator's constituents in north- 
ern Virginia. I know that it is a frequent 
source of complaint on the part of many of 
the people up in the Northeast, and in the 
Boston area, particularly in the summer 
when many people who live in the surround- 
ing areas of these airports open their doors 
and windows because of the heat. The in- 
creasing noise factor is a serious inconyen- 
ience. 

I notice that there has been this apparent 
alteration or change. And I was wondering if 
this had been brought to the attention of 
the Senator and if this is a matter of interest 
to him. 

Mr. Sponge. It is a matter of interest, It has 
been brought to my attention. 

Two things took place insofar as the op- 
eration of National is concerned. They sought 
to limit the number of flights coming into 
National. And they imposed, as the Senator 
has said, a curfew. Since the slowdown took 
place, they have brought the stretch jets in, 
and used the slowdown as an excuse for 
doing this. But they also relaxed the curfew. 

I received a letter from Mr. Shaffer on 
April 22, 1970, on this subject. In the last 
paragraph of that letter—and I believe that 
has been introduced into the record of the 
hearings—he said that the airlines would be 
advised immediately to reimpose the curfew. 
At the hearings last week, I made public the 
regulation presently in existence which al- 
lows jets to come into National an hour or 
so later than they had been previously al- 
lowed to do, This regulation was posted after 
I received this letter saying that the cur- 
few would be reimposed. 

I think it is a matter of concern. I do not 
know the situation as of yesterday, but as of 
last week, contrary to the letter saying that 
the curfew would be reimposed, the regula- 
tions at National were such that the jets 
could come in later than they had been al- 
lowed to come in previously. 

I am pleased that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has mentioned this. I do not be- 
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Meve this should be allowed to continue 
and particularly at this time of the year, in 
view of the noise and other factors that are 
troublesome not only for the. citizens of 
northern Virginia but also for the residents 
of the District and those of Maryland. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it is my un- 
derstanding that there has been a relaxation 
of the previous restrictions. I am particu- 
larly interested as the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practice and 
Procedure, because we have within our juris- 
diction the reviewing of the various adminis- 
trative agencies and their rulemaking powers. 

And it is always a matter of concern to the 
citizens of northern Virginia, as well as the 
citizens of any of the other areas, when 
regulatory agencies promulgate regulations 
without any serious effort to try to obtain 
the input of the public reaction to the rules 
and changes. This does cause concern among 
people and a further allenation from Gov- 
ernment agencies and Government generally. 

I am very much interested in determining 
whether there have been such changes, as I 
understand there have been. I am very in- 
terested as the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Administrative Practices and Proce- 
dures in seeing what steps the PAA has taken 
to try to elicit whether there is any public 
reaction among the citizens or whether this 
is an arbitrary change made at the instance 
of the airlines without determining any kind 
of public reaction. 

Mr. Spons. Mr. President, I would say to 
the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts that this was a decision made with- 
out consultation with any public groups or 
public body and against—and this is the 
mendations of three different study groups 
with regard to the airport. 

This situation is further compounded be- 
cause Dulies Airport and National Airport 
are the only two airports in the United 
States which have no connection with a 
local public body. 

The Federal Government, it seems to me, 
has a much stronger obligation because of 
this fact. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. Sponc. We operate these airports, and 
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it would seem to me that in the absence of 
any regional groups such as there would be, 
for example, in the Boston area and in many 
other areas where there would be an oppor- 
tunity for the people to make their views 
known about changes in the operations of 
these airports, the Federal Government 
should especially listen to the public. 

We do not have anything like that. And 
it seems to me that not having it, the FAA 
or any other Federal regulatory agency 
charged with an operation such as this has 
a greater responsibility than normally. 

I will see that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts receives all of the hearings in connec- 
tion with this matter. This has been going 
on for 18 months, and everything that we 
have been told was not going to happen has 
happened, And there has not been any op- 
portunity for the citizens to come in and 
discuss the matter. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am par- 
ticularly appreciative that the Senator from 
Virginia has brought this matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate. 

I assure the Senator that our subcommit- 
tee will go into this matter in detail and will 
come to grips with the problem. 

I think that the point I have heard the 
Senator make on a number of occasions— 
and I think it is important for us to be 
reminded of it today—is that northern Vir- 
ginia and a great deal of the Washington 
area, unlike Boston, has additional airport 
facilities besides its primary airport. 

One of the principal points the Senator 
is making on the floor of the Senate is that 
Dulles Airport is obviously underutilized 
and can be utilized more. 

In a situation like that in Boston, we have 
considered time and again whether to get 
the imposition of a curfew at night because 
of the extraordinary noise factor in a heavily 
populated area. It has always been stated by 
the FAA representatives that if the airlines 
cannot land in Boston at night, there is no 
alternative port for them to land in. 

Certainly here in the greater Washington 
metropolitan area that should not be a rea- 
son for the additional stress from noise pol- 
lution which is placed on the residents of 
northern Virginia. I commend the Senator 
from Virginia for bringing our attention to 
this matter, I think it is a matter of im- 
portance and significance. What happens 
here in terms of the people of this country 
and it is important to all of us concerned 
about air traffic and noise pollution that we 
be reminded of this problem in the greater 
Washington area. 

I thank the Senator and I look forward 
to working with him on this problem. 

Mr. Sponc. Mr. President, I thank the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, It seems to me that 
where we have two airports under Federal 
authority completely, and we also have 
Friendship Airport, if we cannot give an ex- 
ample of orderly regional planning for air 
transportation and instead just keep on de- 
veloping one airport to the exclusion of con- 
sidering the effect of its growths on others, 
we can hardly expect other regions in the 
United States to do otherwise. 

I thank the Senator. 


RESTRICTIVE VOTE LAW PASSED 
IN SAIGON 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I find an 
article published in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post very interesting. We are told 
that one of the reasons we were fighting 
in Vietnam was so the Vietnamese might 
have fair elections. However, we find 
restrictive practices creeping in to set the 
stage as to what the outcome will be. 

It is generally acknowledged and rec- 
ognized that Big Minh would be the only 
real opponent that President Thieu could 
have. However, a restrictive law that 
requires candidates to obtain the en- 
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dorsement of 40 representatives or 100 
provincial councilors before being placed 
on the ballot would be comparable to 
saying that before a person could run 
for the Office of President of the United 
States, he would have to get 40 Mem- 
bers of the House or of the Senate to say 
they believed that it would be a good 
thing to have him on the ballot. 

These institutional practices by the 
Government of South Vietnam are diffi- 
cult to understand. I find it most difficult 
to believe. 

It is an interesting occurrence that 
certainly is beginning to add to the fis- 
sures that are already there—the fact 
that the major presidential opponent to 
President Thieu is in jail. 

His potential young opponent, who was 
a deputy, who received the most popular 
votes in the southern area, I had the 
opportunity to meet on my trip to Saigon. 
He is in jail, and Big Minh also finds 
himself in jail. 

I find this difficult to fathom. I find it 
difficult that our Government as a matter 
of policy, directly or indirectly, sus- 
tained these activities. The article speaks 
for itself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 4, 1971] 
RESTRICTIVE Vore Law PASSED IN SAIGON 
(By Peter Osnos) 

Sarcon.—South Vietnam’s National Assem- 
bly, under heavy pressure from President 
Thieu, enacted an election law today that 
will severely restrict the number of candi- 
dates in next October's presidential contest. 

While most observers considered it unlike- 
ly, passage of the measure could backfire for 
Thieu, leaving him without any creditable 
opponent to give his reelection legitimacy. 

The law requires a candidate to obtain 
the endorsement of 40 representatives or 100 
proyincial councillors before being placed on 
the ballot—an obstacle great enough that it 
all but eliminates Vice President Nguyen Cao 
Ky from the running, 

Only Gen. Duong Van (Big) Minh is 
thought capable of rounding up the neces- 
sary signatures. Usually reliable sources said 
this evening that Minh was still planning to 
run 


But there was persistent speculation that 
at some future date Minh may conclude that 
he has no chance of being elected and would 
withdraw using Thieu’s maneuvering for 
passage of the election measure as a pretext. 

The vote in the National Assembly was 101 
to 21, an overwhelming margin for Thieu 
that his opponents charged was obtained 
through bribes and a combination of political 
promises and blackmail. 

The election law had been passed once be- 
fore by the Assembly, but was rejected by 
the Senate. For the bill to be revived, the 
lower house had to approve it for a second 
time with a two-thirds majority. 

Vietnamese political observers said that 
without a special effort on the part of Thieu’s 
backers, the progovernment bloc in the As- 
sembly would have fallen short of the neces- 
sary total. "There is no question,” said one 
well-informed Vietnamese journalist, “that 
money was passed around.” 

DEPUTY ARRESTED 

Another indication of the government's 
determination to have its way, in the view of 
both Vietnamese and American political 
analysts, was the arrest Tuesday of Repre- 
sentative Ngo Cong Duc, 
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Duc, publisher of the leading antigovern- 
ment newspaper and an outspoken Thieu op- 
ponent, was charged with assault, but his 
arrest was viewed by his supporters as an ef- 
fort to silence him for the moment and pre- 
vent him from running for office in the 
future. 

Any conviction disqualifies a person for 
running for political office. 

In a separate vote after passing the elec- 
tion law, the Assembly activated a clause in 
the constitution allowing it to free jailed fel- 
low members of the lower house. While the 
Assembly may merely have been acting to 
protect one of its own, it was thought likely 
that some support for Duc was traded in re- 
turn for backing the election measure. 

Duc remains to be released, but it was con- 
sidered unlikely that Thieu will resist the 
Assembly. 

Saigon political experts expressed puzzle- 
ment this evening over why Thieu decided to 
make the endorsement provision of the elec- 
tion law such a major issue, with the inevit- 
able consequence of casting himself in the 
role of @ strong-arming the opposition. 

At various points along the legislative 
path, compromises were suggested, but none 
were ever deemed acceptable. 

Even without the new measure, Thieu was 
& very heavy favorite to be reelected: It was 
considered possible, however, that were he to 
run, Ky might pull some votes away from 
Thieu, perhaps throwing the election to 
Minh. 

The unpredictable Ky has by no means 
been officially ruled out of the race, but his 
own aides concede that he will be unable to 
get 40 legislative backers. Provincial coun- 
cillors, his other option, may be discouraged 
from lining up behind him by the knowledge 
that they can be dismissed from their jobs on 
the recommendation of Thieu-appointed 
province chiefs. 

Ky’s aides refused to comment on the pas- 
sage of the bill other than to say a statement 
from the vice president would be forthcom- 
ing in a few days. As recently as yesterday, 
Ky expressed his determination to run, 

As for Minh, the general, who led the coup 
against President Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963, 
Was unavailable for comment. An aide to 
Thieu said that whether Minh runs depends 
on the “encouragement he gets from the 

The American Embassy, which has pledged 
to stay neutral in the election, is known to 
feel strongly however that Thieu must have 
& genuine opponent in the contest for it to 
be presented to the world as a reasonably 
accurate test of Vietnamese public opinion, 

Thieu’s aide said that if Minh runs into 
difficulty getting the necessary number of 
signatures, “the government would be ready 
to help him so that the election is cheerful.” 

Representative Nguyen Dac Dan, the Ky 
supporter who startled the lower house last 
night by waving a grenade, adopted a new 
tactic during today’s spirited debate—a 
hunger strike. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


A RELUCTANT HERO 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a further comment for the rec- 
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ord, and to embellish the record to the 
degree that it should be on the subject 
of youth. I was struck very much when 
I read the Evening Star of Wednesday 
last and saw the picture of a young man. 
Interestingly enough, he was in civilian 
clothes and he was being decorated. 
Usually when someone is decorated one 
thinks of a person standing on the pa- 
rade ground, resplendent with all his 
medals, and the general pinning the 
badge of valor on the serviceman. 

However, in this situation the picture 
in the Evening Star shows a young man 
with a long moustache and long hair, 
things that characterize the revolution 
of youth today. This young man with the 
long moustache and the long hair, and 
with a white shirt, narrow tie, and nar- 
row lapels on his suit, is being pinned 
with the second highest award of the 
Nation, the Distinguished Service Cross. 
The young man is receiving his decora- 
tion because of his bravery in Vietnam 
in rescuing nine men at Hamburger Hill 
in 1969. 

That is interesting in itself, but what 
I find more interesting, and the reason 
I bring up this matter, is that it destroys 
the allegation that the youth of today are 
not patriotic. I recall that last January 
I had a colloquy with the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) and 
that point arose in the discussion. My 
position then and now is that the youth 
of today are every bit as patriotic as in 
prior years, and maybe more so. 

This young man demonstrated his 
bravery by any criteria. It is interesting 
that prior to being inducted into the 
service he very actively resisted the draft 
and did not want to go to fight this war, 
but he did go and he fought bravely. 
Now he has been honored by our coun- 
try. He was asked if he would do it again. 
He is a person with credentials, holding 
the second highest award of this Nation, 
and he said, “I would rather go to jail 
than be drafted and go to fight that war.” 
Mr. President, this is a most revealing 
statement. It speaks eloquently of the 
tragedy that afflicts the youth of this Na- 
tion. 

Pictures speak louder than words, but 
since we cannot have the picture printed 
in the Recorp I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record the caption 
that appears beneath the picture. 

There being no objection, the caption 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A RELUCTANT HERO 

Nicholas W. Schoch, 23, of Oakville, Calif., 
is awarded the Distinguished Service Cross— 
the nation’s second highest. award for brav- 
ery—by Army Maj. Gen. O. A. Leahy for 
rescuing nine men at Hamburger Hill, Viet- 
nam, in 1969. It was something he hardly 
could have foreseen when he was resisting 
induction in 1968. Even so, if he had to do it 
over again, he’d go to jail rather than serve 
in the Army, he said. A conscientious objec- 
tor who served as a medic, Schoch said he 
accepted the medal because it was “origi- 
nated by the people there on Hamburger 
Hill who thought I was doing something 
meaningful.” Schoch now is active in draft 
counseling at Redlands University. 
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QUORUM CALL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. MONDAY, JUNE 7, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 10 
o’clock a.m. on Monday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION ACT OF 
1961 
A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 

culture submitting proposed legislation to 

amend the Consolidated Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act of 1961 with respect to 
fees and charges (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry. 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States submitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Problems of the Deep 

Submergence Rescue Vehicle Program Show 

Need for Improvement in Management Con- 

trol” (with accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Government Operations. 

TRANSFER OF EQUIPMENT BY ATOMIC ENERGY 

CoMMIssION 
A letter from the General Manager of the 

Atomic Energy Commission transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a list of the nonprofit edu- 

cational institutions and other nonprofit 
organizations in which title to equipment was 
vested by the Atomic Energy Commission 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on Government Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
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By the Acting President pro tempore 
(Mr. METCALF) : 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 259 


“A concurrent resolution to urge the United 
States Congress to take favorable action 
on H.R. 4342, providing for the control of 
mosquitoes and mosquito vectors of hu- 
man disease through technical assistance 
and grants-in-aid for control projects. 


“Whereas, the Legislature Is and has al- 
Ways been most ardently concerned with the 
happiness, health and welfare of all our 
citizens; and 

“Whereas, the great state of Louisiana, 
while noted for its beautiful, scenic, pic- 
turesque rivers, lakes, bayous, creeks and 
streams is indeed grateful for these wonder- 
ful and bountiful natural resources, it must 
be noted that such vast and abundant 
volumes of water also provide ideal hatitats 
for the breeding and continuing life cycle of 
mosquitoes, making mosquitoes a particu- 
larly burdensome problem in Louisiana; 
and 

“Whereas, mosquitoes are a great nui- 
Sance to our citizens seeking to enjoy the 
wonderful natural recreational environ- 
ment our state presents for camping, 
swimming, fishing, hunting and other rec- 
reational and sporting activities, by inter- 
rupting their pleasure and oftentimes in 
certain areas of the state completely cur- 
tailing desired recreational activities; and 

“Whereas, most importantly and of deep- 
est concern, the mosquito by its “biting” 
and blood-sucking habits can transmit and 
spread serious diseases, among them yellow 
fever, malaria, filariasis and dengue; and 

“Whereas, agriculture is an important ele- 
ment in the economy of the state, and mos- 
quitoes in many areas of the state, in addi- 
tion to their other injurious effects, cause 
serious reductions in the health and pro- 
ductivity of livestock by constant persecu- 
tion of such animals and also wild game 
that abound throughout the state. 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the Senate 
of the Legislature of the state of Louisiana, 
the House of Representatives thereof con- 
curring, that the Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully urged and re- 
quested to take favorable action to enact 
into law H.R. 4342, or similar legislation 
proposed in the Congress to provide for the 
control of mosquitoes and mosquito vectors 
of human disease through technical as- 
sistance and grants-in-aid for control proj- 
ects. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
Resolution shall be transmitted to the pre- 
siding officers of the two houses of the Con- 
gress and to each member of the Louisiana 
Delegation in Congress.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 456 
A concurrent resolution to urge and request 

the Government of the United States of 

America to cease and desist from giving 

foreign aid to any country engaged in the 

commercial growing of poppies 

“Whereas, the problem of drug usage is of 
serious concern to all legislative bodies 
throughout the country on the local, state 
and federal levels, and 

“Whereas, the most dangerous type of drug 
is that which is not only mentally addictive, 
but also physically addictive, and the crav- 
ing for this type of drug, most commonly 
found in the form of heroin, leads addicts 
into a lifetime of crime and degradation in 
order to satisfy this need; and 
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“Whereas, while there are many new pro- 
grams designed to aid in the rehabilitation 
of narcotics addicts, the manufacture and 
refining of heroin in foreign countries for 
delivery to the United States of America goes 
on unabated; and 

“Whereas, heroin is an opium derivative 
which is derived from the poppy, which 
flower is grown commercially in some coun- 
tries by drug peddlers and their mercenaries 
solely for the purpose of making heroin; and 

“Whereas, although the governments of 
these countries, particularly in the near east 
and in some areas of southeast Asia, are tac- 
itly aware that poppies are grown in their 
country for the purpose of providing the raw 
ingredients for heroin, these countries make 
no comprehensive effort to stop this produc- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, the elimination of the source 
of heroin, namely the poppy from which 
opium is derived, is a worthwhile goal since 
it will aid in the drug control program; and 

“Whereas, the only sanction that the 
United States of America can utilize against 
these foreign countries is to cease and desist 
from giving foreign aid in all forms until 
such countries undertake a thorough and 
comprehensive effort to eliminate the com- 
mercial growth of poppies from which opium 
and thence heroin are derived. 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana, the Senate concurring 
therein, that the Congress of the United 
States of America, the United States Depart- 
ment of State, and all federal agencies in- 
volved in foreign aid programs are hereby 
respectfully urged and requested to cease 
and desist from giving any foreign aid in any 
form whatsoever to any country wherein the 
poppy from which opium and thence heroin 
are derived are grown commercially unless 
and until such country commences a 
thorough and comprehensive effort to ell- 
minate the commercial growth of this flower. 

“Be it further resolved that coples of this 
Resolution shall be transmitted to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States of Amer- 
ica, to the presiding officers of each House 
of Congress, and to each member of the 
Louisiana Delegation in Congress.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

I, Pedro Torres Díaz, Secretary of the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, do hereby certify that 
the House of Representatives in its session 
of the 22nd day of May passed the following 
resolution, 
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“Resolution to require from the President 
and from the Congress of the United States 
to maintain in force the clauses applicable 
to Puerto Rico on special industrial com- 
mittees of the present Federal Minimum 
Wage Act and other purposes 
“Whereas: various propositions of amend- 

ments to the Federal Minimum Wage Act 
are being considered by the Congress of the 
United States that, should they be approved, 
would eliminate the special clauses applica- 
ble to Puerto Rico on Industrial Commit- 
tees of Review and which further impose au- 
tomatic increases without the intervention 
of these committees, thereby resulting in 
the loss of the necessary flexibility to fix 
wages in accordance with the verified eco- 
nomic maximum capacity of the different in- 
dustries to pay such increases; 

“Whereas: these Industrial Committees 
were wisely established by Congress consid- 
ering the expression of the legitimate rep- 
resentatives of the People of Puerto Rico and 
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taking into account the obvious local needs 
of Puerto Rico, the condition of its economy, 
the need of a system of wages which would 
not lead to greater unemployment and which 
would not reduce the development and pro- 
duction capacity of Puerto Rico; 

“Whereas: the elimination of such Indus- 
trial Committees and the establishment of 
rigid federal wages, could be justified in a 
developed economy as that of the United 
States, but not in Puero Rico which actually 
is in the process of manufacturing develop- 
ment; will have the actual effect of reduc- 
ing our production capacity, the closing of 
factories, the discouragement of new invest- 
ments and the creation of greater unemploy- 
ment, which would bring about an undesir- 
able and dangerous situation of economic, 
social. and political instability in Puerto 
Rico; 

“Whereas: it has always been the policy 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which 
has been carried out, of maintaining the 
highest standards of wages compatible with 
the economic capacity of the industries with 
the purpose of obtaining, as soon as possible, 
a minimun: wage equal to that in force in 
the Continental United States, and it is a 
fact, that wages which do not adjust with 
this reality have the effect of closing factories 
and of discouraging the industrial develop- 
ment so greatly needed by Puerto Rico in 
order to face its high level of unemployment, 
and to increase its standard of living. 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico: 

“First: To request from the President, and 
from the Congress of the United States that 
the present clauses of the Federal Minimum 
Wage Act be left unchanged and that the 
system of Special Industrial Committees on 
Wages be maintained as said clauses are in 
effect at present in their applicability to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“Second, To request from the President 
and from the Congress of the United States 
that the automatic increases in the federal 
minimum wages applicable to Puerto Rico 
which could be arbitrary, should not be put 
into effect, without first being reviewed by 
the Industrial Committees established by 
law. 

“Third: Notice of this Resolution shall be 
sent by cable to the Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico in Washington so that the 
latter may notify the Chairmen of the Com- 
mittees and Subcommittees of Labor of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the President of 
the United States.” 

A resolution adopted by the Alabama-West 
Florida District of Civitan International; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia for Mr. 
Jackson, from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, without amendment: 

H.R. 1444. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Snohomish Tribe in 
Indian Claims Commission docket numbered 
125, the Upper Skagit Tribe in Indian Claims 
Commission docket numbered 92, and the 
Snoqualmie and Skykomish Tribes In Indian 
Claims Commission docket numbered 93, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 92-140). 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia for Mr. 
BELLMON, from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, without amendment: 

H.R. 4353. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
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ments in favor of the Iowa Tribe of Okla- 
homa and of Kansas and Nebraska in Indian 
Claims Commission dockets numbered 79-A, 
153, 158, 209, and 231, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 92-141). 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, for Mr. 
Burpicx, from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment: 

H.R. 6072. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Pembina Band of 
Chippewa Indians in Indian Claims Commis- 
sion dockets numbered 18-A, 113, and 191, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 92-142). 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, for Mr. 
Cuurcu, from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment: 

S. 101. A bill to provide for the disposition 
of a portion of the funds to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of 
Indians of Fort Hall, Idaho; the Shoshone 
Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reserva- 
tion, Wyoming; the Bannock Tribe and the 
Shoshone Nation or Tribe of Indians in 
Indian Claims Commission dockets numbered 
326-D, 326-E, 326-F, 326-G, 326-H, 366, and 
367, consolidated, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 92-143). 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, for Mr. 
McGovern, from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with amendments: 

S. 1462. A bill to provide for the distribu- 
tion to the Sisseton and Wahpeton Tribes of 
Sioux Indians of their portion of the funds 
appropriated to pay judgments in favor of 
the Mississippi Sioux Indians in Indian 
Claims Commission dockets numbered 142 
and 359, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
92-144). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 2000. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
with respect to the disposal of excess and 
surplus personal property, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 2001. A bill for the relief of Miss Maria 
de Jesus Marques Silva. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE (for himself, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, and Mr. Scorr): 

S. 2002. A bill to provide that certain sery- 
ice as attending physician at the Capitol 
shall be considered as creditable service for 
p of civil service retirement under 
title 5, United States Code. Referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 2003. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code fo 1954 and the Social Security 
Act so as to encourage and facilitate ‘the 
provision of child care services..Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 2004. A bill for the relief of Phom Thom 
Meng. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELL: 

S. 2005. A bill for the relief of Alfredo 
Alves Moreira; and 

S. 2006. A bill for the relief of Alado and 
Maria Gonsalves, Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2007. A bill to provide for the continua- 
tion of programs authorized under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, and for 
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other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 
By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself and 
Mr. MUNDT) : 

S. 2008. A bill relating to the construction, 
enlargement, remodeling, and improvement 
of a townsite on the Crow Creek Sioux Res- 
ervation, South Dakota. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

8S. 2009. A bill to amend the Small Recla- 
mation Projects Act of 1956, as amended. 
Referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

$. 2010. A bill to provide for increased par- 
ticipation by the United States in the In- 
ternational Development Association. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. EAGLETON (for himself and 
Mr. INOUYE) : 

S. 2011. A bill to improve educational 
quality through the effective utilization of 
educational technology. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S.2012. A bill for the relief of Gabriele 
Sciullo. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2013: A bill to amend chapter 21 of title 
$8, United States Code, to increase the max- 
imum amount of the grant payable for spe- 
cially adapted housing for disabled veterans. 
Referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

8.2014. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to eliminate the pro- 
vision which prevents an individual from 
enrolling in the supplementary medical. in- 
surance program established by part B of 
such title if he fails to enroll therein within 
3 years after he is first eligible to enroll 
therein, Referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

By Mr, HART: 

S.J. Res. 110. A joint resolution to pro- 
claim the first week in December as National 
Salesmen's Week. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 

S.J. Res. 111. A joint resolution extend- 
ing for 2 years the existing authority for 
the erection in the District of Columbia of 
a memorial to Mary McLeod Bethune. :‘e- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SPONG: 

S. 2003. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Social 
Security Act so as to encourage and 
facilitate the provisions of child care 
services, Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

CHILD CARE SERVICES ACT OF 1971 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill designed to expand 
significantly the availability of child care 
services and to provide additional assist- 
ance to working mothers who require 
child care services in order to work. 

There are few who would disagree that 
the lack of availability of adequate child 
care today represents perhaps the great- 
est single obstacle in the efforts of poor 
families, especially those headed by a 
mother, to work their way out of pov- 
erty. It also represents a hindrance to 
those mothers in families above the pov- 
erty line who wish to seek employment 
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for their own self-fulfillment or for the 
improvement of their family’s economic 
status. 

The need for expanding our child care 
resources reflects the increasing partici- 
pation of mothers in our Nation’s labor 
force. The number of working mothers 
has increased more than seven times 
since 1940, and has more than doubled 
since 1950. It is estimated that there are 
today about 12 million women with chil- 
dren under age 18 in the labor force, of 
whom more than 4 million have children 
under age six. 

The number of women workers is ex- 
pected to grow rapidly in the years to 
come. By 1980, it is projected that the 
labor force will include more than five 
million mothers with children under age 
five—an increase of more than 40 per- 
cent in the number of such mothers just 
in the course of this decade. 

Such information as we have indicates 
that many mothers today would be work- 
ing if they could arrange adequate care 
for their children. This is true of middle- 
class mothers and it is true of mothers 
in low income families. Several studies 
have shown that lack of child care is a 
major impediment preventing mothers 
on welfare from working or participating 
in employment and training programs. 
Other studies have reported that a sub- 
stantial majority of mothers receiving 
welfare would prefer to work if they could 
find adequate care for their children. 
In a study of the employment potential 
of welfare mothers over the past decade, 
Perry Levinson of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare pointed 
out that with the growth of AFDC case- 
load over the past decade, “recipients 
were more. and more women who had 
stronger educational. and occupational 
backgrounds, that is, high employment 
potential.” However, over 80 percent of 
the women reportedly could not take 
jobs because they had children under 
eight at home, while more than 50 per- 
cent lacked child-care facilities. 

There is little question that the de- 
mand. by. parents at all economic levels 
for child care services is great. Unfor- 
tunately, the supply is much smaller and 
is increasing only slowly. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
reports that licensed child care facili- 
ties today can only accommodate abut 
700,000 children. As a result, many thou- 
sands of children are either left with no 
supervision whatever or are placed in 
facilities which do not even provide cus- 
todial care of adequate quality, much 
less the kind of care which would meet 
the child’s individual needs for healthy 
development. 

The Committee on Finance has long 
been involved in issues relating to child 
care. The committee has been dealing 
with child care as a segment of the child 
welfare program under the Social Se- 
curity Act since the original enactment 
of the legislation in 1935, Over the years, 
authorizations for child welfare funds 
were increased in legislation acted on by 
the committee. In legislation. acted on in 
1962, the committee placed new emphasis 
on child care services for the children 
of working mothers through a specific 
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earmarking of child welfare funds for 
the provision of these services. 

In the 1967 Social Security Amend- 
ments, the committee made what we be- 
lieve to be a monumental commitment to 
the expansion of child care services, as 
part of the work incentive program. Al- 
though much less child care has been 
provided than was anticipated, the fact 
remains that child care provided with 
Federal matching under the Social Se- 
curity Act constitutes the major Federal 
support for the care of children of work- 
ing parents today. Through its support 
of child welfare legislation and pro- 
grams, the committee has shown its in- 
terest, too, in the quality of care which 
children receive. 

In 1970, the committee continued its 
tradition of concern for the welfare of 
children by approving a measure I intro- 
duced last year to establish a new Fed- 
eral Child Care Corporation. The com- 
mittee agreed with me that past ap- 
proaches have not sufficed to expand the 
availability of child care services to the 
extent necessary to meet the Nation’s 
child care needs. Federal funds available 
for child care under the Social Security 
Act have gone largely unused. 

A major reason for this failure to 
utilize the funds available was the lack 
of administrative: organization, initia- 
tive and know-how to create and provide 
child care services, as well as barriers at 
the local level through licensing and 
other requirements, In other words, the 
present method of simply providing 75 
percent matching funds to the States, 
and hoping that child care will become 
available, has been disappointing. It has 
not resulted in the necessary increase in 
supply. 

The States themselves have had very 
limited resources to deyote to child care 
and for many of them, child care serv- 
ices have been given a low priority. A 
number of State governments are simply 
not staffed to handle child care services 
even on a minor scale. Many States 
which have established licensing require- 
ments do not have the staff to construc- 
tively help organizations wishing to 
establish child care facilities to meet the 
licensing requirements or even to in- 
sure that the requirements are met by 
licensed facilities. 

The Committee on Finance concluded 
last year that State and local govern- 
ments; private voluntary organizations, 
and private enterprise, while they have 
done an admirable Job in many instances, 
cannot be expected to broadly expand 
the availability of child care services 
without substantial Federal help. 

It was for this reason the committee 
agreed with me that we need a new 
mechanism, a single organization with 
both the responsibility and capability of 
meeting the nation’s child care needs. 
The organization would be a new Fed- 
eral Child ‘Care Corporation, an orga- 
nization which has the welfare of fam- 
ilies and children at the forefront, an 
organization which, though national in 
scope, would be able to respond to indi- 
vidual needs and. desires on the local 
level. It would be an organization able 
both to make use of the child care re- 
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sources which now exist, and to promote 
the creation of new resources through 
the utilization of the efforts of govern- 
mental agencies, private voluntary or- 
ganizations, and private enterprise. 
Today I am introducing the Child Care 
Services Act of 1971. The bill includes 
the provisions of the bill I introduced 
last year, in a modified and improved 
form, and includes additional provisions 
relating to child care services. The bill 
I am introducing today refiects the valu- 
able contributions made by many indi- 
viduals and groups who suggested modi- 
fications of last year’s bill. I am grate- 
ful that so many of them took the time 
and trouble to make these recommenda- 
tions. 
AIMS OF CHILD CARE LEGISLATION 


Mr. President, it seems to me that 
legislation dealing with child care serv- 
ices must meet four major aims: 

First and foremost, it must have as its 
major goal expansion of the availability 
of good child care services for preschool 
and school-age children. 

Second, it must improve the quality of 
child care services that are inadequate 
today. 

Third, it must offer a variety of kinds 
of child care services so that parents 
may have a real choice in selecting the 
type of services they want. 

Fourth, it must help working mothers 
above the poverty level as well as mothers 
eligible for welfare assistance. 

The bill I am introducing today, Mr. 
President, is designed to meet each of 
these aims. 

First, it would establish a new Federal 
Child Care Corporation whose basic goal 
would be to arrange for making child 
care services available throughout the 
Nation to the extent they are needed. 

Second, the bill would establish na- 
tional minimum standards for child care, 
standards which will substantially im- 
prove the quality of child care received 
by children now getting inadequate child 
care. Of course, the many children who 
now receive no supervised child care 
would immediately benefit as new child 
care services become available which 
meet the national standards. 

Third, experts on child care today 
agree that variety is essential in the ex- 
pansion of child care services. We don’t 
have all the answers, and experts disagree 
widely on what the best kind of child 
care is. One of the most attractive ele- 
ments of the bill I am introducing to- 
day, Mr. President, is precisely the va- 
riety of child care services it will result 
in—variety both from the standpoint of 
the kinds of child care offered and also 
in terms of content of child care offered. 
There must be a sufficient variety of child 
care services available in a community 
for both preschool and school-age chil- 
dren, if a mother is to be able to have a 
choice of services. 

Finally, my bill contains specific provi- 
sions designed to help working mothers 
whose income is too high for them to be 
eligible for welfare, but who require child 
care services in order to be able to work. 

I would like to outline how my bill 
would accomplish these aims, 
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INCREASING THE DEDUCTION FOR CHILD CARE 


Under present law, a woman taxpayer 
is eligible for a tax deduction for child 
care expenses if the child care is neces- 
sary in order for her to work. The de- 
duction is limited to $600 if the woman 
has one child and to $900 if she has two 
or more children. If a woman is married 
and if the family income exceeds $6,000, 
the limitation on the deduction is re- 
duced $1 for each dollar family income 
exceeds $6,000. Thus, for example, if 
family income is $6,500, the deduction 
may not exceed $100 if there is one child 
or $400 if there is more than one child. 

The bill I am introducing today is 
aimed at providing a needed increase 
in these amounts to reflect more ade- 
quately the cost of child care today. My 
bill would increase the limit on the de- 
duction from $600 to $1,000 in the case 
of one child, and from $900 to $1,500 if 
there is more than one child. 

The limitation on family income would 
be increased from $6,000 to $12,000, and 
an illogical feature in today’s law would 
be corrected. Today, a family in which 
the mother requires child care in order 
to work is eligible for a $600 deduction 
if there is one child and if the family 
income is $6,000 or less. If the family 
income is increased $100 to $6,000, tax- 
able income is increased not $100 but 
$200. This is because the family must 
both pay taxes on the $100 of additional 
earnings at the same time as their tax- 
able income rises another $100 because 
their child care deduction is reduced 
$100. In effect, this family pays twice 
the marginal tax rate for income between 
$6,000 and $6,600. My bill would correct 
this by reducing the deduction only 50 
cents when family income rises $1 above 
the $12,000 limitation. In this way, only 
$1 of additional income will be taxed 
when earnings rise $1. 

The key feature of my bill will provide 
greater tax relief for the lower or middle 
income working woman who needs child 
care services in order to work. 
SUBDIZING CHILD CARE FOR WOMEN IN LOW- 

INCOME FAMILIES 


Under the Social Security Act today, a 
State may provide child care services 
to welfare recipients and to low-income 
working women who are likely to become 
dependent on welfare if they do not re- 
ceive child care services. Unfortunately, 
few States have provided child care to 
mothers in this second category. My bill 
would authorize appropriations for the 
subsidization of a portion of child care 
costs for children in low-income families 
not receiving welfare where such serv- 
ices are necessary to enable the mother 
to work. The percentage of costs subsi- 
dized would depend on the appropria- 
tions, with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare authorized to set up 
a schedule of subsidy percentages based 
on family income and the funds avail- 
able. 

INCREASE IN FEDERAL MATCHING FOR CHILD 
CARE SERVICES 


Under present law, child care for the 
children of working mothers who re- 
ceive public assistance may be paid for 
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in one of two ways: either the child care 
may be arranged by the welfare agency, 
which would pay for the care and re- 
ceive 75 percent Federal matching, or in 
the alternative, a mother may arrange 
for child care herself and, in effect, be 
reimbursed by adding the cost of child 
care to her welfare payment as a work 
expense. According to the Auerbach 
Corp., an organization that studied the 
work-incentive program, the second 
method has by far been the more com- 
mon, leaving the mother the respon- 
sibility of attempting to find the child 
care services herself. This situation is 
reflected in the inability of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to use all the funds appropriated by the 
Congress for child care under the work 
incentive program. 

The requirement that States put up 
25 percent of the cost has been cited as 
a major obstacle in the ultilization of the 
provisions in the Social Security Act to 
expand child care. My bill would remove 
this obstacle by increasing the Federal 
share from 75 percent to 100 percent if 
the welfare agency refers the recipient 
to the Federal Child Care Corp. for child 
care services. 

ESTABLISH MENT OF FEDERAL CHILD CARE 
CORPORATION 


The major portion of my bill would 
establish a new Federal Child Care Cor- 
poration whose basic goal would be to 
arrange for making child care services 
available throughout the Nation to the 
extent they are needed. The Corporation 
has two top priority goals: first, to pro- 
vide services to present, past, and poten- 
tial welfare recipients who need child 
care in order to undertake or continue 
employment or training, and second, to 
arrange for care in facilities providing 
hours of child care sufficient to meet the 
child care needs of children whose 
mothers are employed full time. The pro- 
vision underlines my concern that equal 
priority be given to working mothers 
whose initiative and efforts have kept 
their families above the poverty line. 

To provide the Corporation with initial 
working capital, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be required to lend the 
Corporation $500 million as working 
capital, to be placed in a revolving fund. 
With these funds the Corporation would 
begin arranging for day care services. 
Initially, the Corporation would contract 
with existing public, nonprofit private, or 
proprietary facilities providing child care 
services. The Corporation would also pro- 
vide technical assistance and advice to 
groups and organizations interested in 
setting up day care facilities under con- 
tractual relationship with the Corpora- 
tion. My bill would in addition authorize 
the Corporation to provide child care 
services directly in its own facilities. It 
would be expected that services would be 
provided directly only where public or 
private agencies, individuals, or organi- 
zations are unable to develop adequate 
child care. 

FINANCING CHILD CARE PROVIDED BY THE 
CORPORATION 

The Corporation would have: three 

sources of funds with which to operate: 
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First. A $500 million loan from the 
Treasury to initiate a revolving fund; 

Second. Revenue bonds which could be 
sold to finance construction of facilities, 
and 

Third. Fees paid for child care services. 

Of the three, fees represent by far the 
most important source of funds. 

The Corporation would charge fees for 
all child care services provided or ar- 
ranged for; these fees would go into 
the.revolving fund to provide capital for 
further development of child care sery- 
ices. The fees would have to be set at 
a reasonable level so that parents desir- 
ing to purchase child care can afford 
them; but the fees would have to be 
high enough to fully cover the Corpora- 
tion's costs in arranging for the care. 

It should be emphasized that the Fed- 
eral Child Care Corporation which would 
be created under my bill would provide 
a mechanism for expanding the avail- 
ability of child care services, but it would 
not itself provide funds for the sub- 
sidization of child care provided the chil- 
dren of low-income working mothers. 
These funds would be authorized in the 
first part of my bill, which would pro- 
vide 100-percent Federal funding for 
child care services to welfare recipients 
if the services are arranged through the 
Corporation, and which would authorize 
Federal appropriations to subsidize child 
care services for low-income working 
mothers not eligible for welfare. In ad- 
dition, the increase in the tax deduction 
for child care expenses my bill would 
provide will help many working moth- 
ers in meeting child care costs. It would 
be expected that the Corporation would 
derive a major source of its funding from 
fees charged for child care provided the 
children of mothers benefiting from one 
of these provisions. 

If after the first 2 years the Corpora- 
tion felt it needed funds for capital in- 
vestment in the construction of new 
child care facilities or the remodeling 
of old ones, it would be authorized to 
issue bonds backed by its future fee col- 
lections. Up to $50 million in bonds could 
be issued each year beginning with the 
third year after the Corporation's estab- 
lishment, with an overall limit of $250 
million on bonds outstanding. 

My bill is carefully designed so that 
the Corporation's operations and capital 
expenditures over the long run would 
not cost the taxpayers a penny. The Cor- 
poration would pay interest on the initial 
$500 million loan from the Treasury, in- 
terest which each year would match the 
average interest paid by the Treasury on 
its borrowings. The Corporation would 
further be required to amortize the Ioan 
over a 50-year period by paying back 
principal at the rate of $10 million an- 
nually. Finally, the Corporation’s capital 
bonds would be sold directly to the pub- 
lic and would not be guaranteed by the 
Government but only by the future reve- 
nues of the Corporation. 

The financing mechanism under my 
bill has an important advantage: aside 
from the initial $500 million loan for 
working capital purposes, all of the Cor- 
poration’s revenues will derive from fees 
for child care services. This means that 
the Corporation will have a powerful 
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incentive to expand the availability of 
child care services available—and this is 
precisely the aim of the bill. 

KINDS OF CHILD CARE OFFERED 

From the standpoint of parents, the 
Corporation would provide a convenient 
source of all kinds of child care services, 
at reasonable fees, for both preschool 
and school-age children. Like the Social 
Security Administration, the Corpora- 
tion would maintain offices in all larger 
communities of the Nation, where par- 
ents desiring child care services would 
be able to obtain them through the Cor- 
poration either directly in Corporation 
facilities or in facilities under contract 
with the Corporation. In either case, the 
parents could be confident that the child 
care services were under the supervision 
of the Corporation and met the stand- 
ards set forth in the bill. 

My bill would require the Corporation 
to make available a wide variety of child 
care services, some already well known 
and some unavailable in most places to- 
day. For example: 

Parents primarily interested in an in- 
tensive educational experience for their 
preschool-age children would be able to 
send their children to nursery schools, 
kindergartens—where these are not al- 
ready provided by the school system—or 
child development centers such as those 
under the Headstart program. 

Parents seeking full day child care in 
a facility offering a balanced program of 
education and recreation for preschool- 
age children would be able to send their 
children to a child care center. 

Parents wishing to have their pre- 
school-age children cared for in a home 
setting among a small group of children 
under the supervision of a trained adult 
would be able to select a family day care 
home. 

Parents of school-age children would 
be able to choose a facility whose hours 
and programs were patterned to comple- 
ment the child’s day in school. School- 
age child care could take the form of a 
recreational program run by the school 
itself, or it could be offered, like pre- 
school-age child care, in a center or un- 
der trained adult supervision in a home. 

Parents seeking child care during the 
summer vacation would be able to send 
their children to day camps or summer 
camps. 

The Corporation would be required to 
establish temporary or drop-in child care 
facilities for the parent who requires 
child care services from time to time 
while taking courses at a school or uni- 
versity, shopping, or while otherwise en- 
gaged. 

The Corporation would be required to 
arrange for at-home child care, for baby- 
sitting. This would enable a parent to 
continue at work if the child became sick 
or had a brief school vacation. It would 
also assure the parent of the availability 
of babysitting during the day as well as 
in the evening when the parent was ab- 
sent. 

Parents requiring child care services 
regularly at night would be able to send 
their children to night care facilities, 
primarily designed to care for the child 
during sleeping hours. Nurses, mainte- 
nance staff, and persons in other night- 
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time jobs now find it almost impossible 
to arrange for child care services while 
they work. 

Parents requiring care for their chil- 
dren 24 hours a day for less than a month 
would be able to arrange for the care at 
a boarding facility. This kind of facility, 
which could be a summer camp, would 
provide care if the parents planned to 
be away for a weekend or for a vacation. 

Though the Corporation would make 
available a number of types of child care, 
the care would be subsidized by the Fed- 
eral Government only if it were neces- 
sary to permit the mother to work or 
participate in a work training program. 

ESTABLISHING NEW CHILD CARE FACILITIES 


The Corporation will depend for its 
success in expanding the availability of 
child care services on the efforts of pub- 
lic and private groups at the local level 
in establishing child care facilities. It is 
my hope that local parent groups, 
churches, and other organizations will be 
stimulated to establish child care facili- 
ties. Today, such groups must go through 
cumbersome administrative procedures 
to establish a child care facility, if indeed 
they are able to establish one at all. 

Under my bill, they would merely need 
to contract with the Corporation for the 
provision of child care services. If the 
Corporation is assured that the group 
can fulfill its commitment, the group will 
be able to receive advance funding to be- 
gin operations. Moreover, certification by 
the Corporation will replace the present 
time-consuming approvals required from 
various agencies at the local level. 

If the Corporation is in particular need 
of child care facilities in an area and 
facilities exist but are of low quality, the 
Corporation might contract with the un- 
derstanding that the facility will be im- 
proved. If the promised improvement 
does not take place, the Corporation 
would be expected to provide child care 
services directly in the future rather 
than to continue to contract for services 
of unacceptable quality. 

Child care services organized by par- 
ents or run with extensive parent par- 
ticipation have shown great promise in 
raising the educational level of disadvan- 
taged children in deprived areas. Often, 
however, such groups are curbed or 
stopped in their efforts to set up child 
care. facilities by unnecessarily rigid 
licensing requirements, cumbersome pro- 
cedures, or lack of initial operating ex- 
penses. For them, the Corporation will 
represent a source of both technical as- 
sistance and initial funding, making it 
possible for groups interested in pro- 
moting parent involvement to establish 
child care facilities through the Corpo- 
ration where they are unable to do so 
today. 


TRAINING OF CHILD CARE PERSONNEL 


Tt is unfortunate that lack of trained 
personnel has hampered efforts to ex- 
pand child care services in the past. It is 
clear that the purpose of establishing the 
Federal Child Care Corporation will be 
frustrated if this situation is not 
changed. Authority already exists under 
section 426 of the Social Security Act for 
the training of personnel in the child 
care field. My bill makes it clear that suf- 
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ficient funding should be sought under 
this authority to greatly expand child 
care personnel, In addition, we know that 
many mothers receiving aid to families 
with. dependent children have both the 
inclination and the ability to provide 
child care for other children. I feel that 
welfare mothers and other women in 
low-income neighborhoods where the 
need for child care services is greatest 
should be given the highest possible pri- 
ority in training additional child care 
personnel. It is with this goal in mind 
that my bill would direct the Secretary 
of Labor to utilize the work incentive 
program to the maximum extent in pro- 
viding training for welfare recipients to 
become proficient in child care. 

In addition, the Corporation would 
be authorized to conduct—either directly 
or by contract—in-service training pro- 
grams to prepare individuals in the child 
care field. These provisions will enable 
the Corporation to accomplish two aims 
at once—ending the dependency of some 
welfare recipients by providing oppor- 
tunities in child care, and expanding 
child care services so that other mothers 
on welfare may have an opportunity for 
employment. It is through training that 
we may hope for a significant improve- 
ment in the quality of care offered chil- 
dren. 

CONSTRUCTION OF CHILD CARE FACILITIES 


Child care services can be greatly ex- 
panded through the utilization of exist- 
ing facilities not now used during the 
week. Schools often are not used after 
school hours, churches and Sunday 
schools are frequently available during 
the week. Apartment houses, public hous- 
ing units, office buildings and even fac- 
tories can serve as convenient child care 
locations, though they are seldom so 
used today. My bill provides authority 
for the Corporation to issue revenue 
bonds for capital construction costs, but 
construction should be resorted to only 
when child care services may not other- 
wise be provided. With other provisions 
of the bill which enable facilities ar- 
ranged for through the Corporation to be 
safe while avoiding unnecessarily strin- 
gent local building codes, it should be 
possible to expand facilities with only 
sparing resort to the construction au- 


thority. 
CHILD CARE STANDARDS 


As I have already stated, of the mil- 
lions of children who are not cared for 
by their parents during the day, well un- 
der one million receive care in licensed 
child care facilities. One of the major 
goals of my bill is to insure that the facil- 
ities providing care under the Corpora- 
tion’s auspices meet national child care 
quality standards which are set forth in 
the bill. 

Many persons have argued that State 
and local licensing requirements are all 
to often overly rigid and restrictive—to 
the point where instead of protecting 
children, they relegate them to unsuper- 
vised and unlicensed care, if indeed any 


care, while their parents work. Dr. Ed- 
ward Zigler, head of the Office of Child 


Development in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
stated: 
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I think if we are serious about setting up 
a worthwhile social institution such as day 
care for working mothers we may have to 
develop guidelines at a national level which 
would have some nationwide application. It 
would be a standard process because now it 
is to difficult and it is too rigid, and I am 
very much afraid the professionals have 
overdone themselves here. They have bent 
so far backwards in protecting the physical 
welfare at the expense of psychological well- 
being that I do not find myself in great 
sympathy with some of the statutes. 


The problem is highlighted in a report 
entitled “Day Care Centers—The Case 
for Prompt Expansion,” which explains 
why day care facilities and programs in 
New York City have lagged greatly be- 
hind the demand for them: 

The City’s Health Code governs all aspects 
of day care center operations and activities. 
Few sections of the Code are more detalled 
and complex than those which set forth 
standards for day care centers. The appli- 
cable sections are extremely detailed, contain 
over 7,000 words of text and an equal volume 
of footnotes, and stretch over two articles 
and twenty printed pages. 

The provisions of the City’s Health Code 
that apply to day care center facilities con- 
stitute the greatest single obstacle to de- 
velopment of new day care center facilities. 
The highly detailed, and sometimes very dif- 
ficult-to-meet, specifications for day care fa- 
cilities inhibit the development of new fa- 
cilities. Obviously there must be certain 
minimum fire, health, and safety standards 
for the protection of children in day care 
centers. The provisions of the Health Code 
go far beyond this point. Indeed, some sec- 
tions of the Code are a welter of complex de- 
tail that encourages inflexibility in inter- 
pretation and discourages compliance... . 
Legally, only those centers that conform to 
the Health Code may be licensed. Faced with 
Health Code requirements of such detail, per- 
sonnel of the Divisions concerned in the De- 
partment of Health and in the Department 
of Social Services have had to choose be- 
tween considering the regulations as prere- 
quisities to the licensing of new day care 
centers or merely as goals toward which to 
work, 

In general, the choice is made in favor of 
strict interpretation notwithstanding the 
fact that this severely handicaps the efforts 
of groups attempting to form centers in sub- 
standard areas, 


My bill includes standards requiring 
child care facilities to have adequate 
space, adequate staffing, and adequate 
health requirements, It avoids overly 
rigid requirements, in order to allow the 
Corporation the maximum amount of 
discretion in evaluating the suitability 
of an individual facility. The Corpora- 
tion will have to assure the adequacy of 
each facility in the context of its loca- 
tion, the type of care provided by the fa- 
cility, and the age group served by it. 

To promote the healthy development 
of children, parents should be actively 
involved in their children’s progress. My 
bill sets as a Federal standard the re- 
quirement that every child care facility 
provide the parents with an opportunity 
to meet and consult with the staff con- 
cerning the child’s development, and an 
opportunity to observe the child while he 
is receiving care. 

To assure the physical safety of chil- 
dren, the bill requires that facilities must 
meet the life safety code of the National 


-Fire Protection Association. This will 
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provide protection for those many chil- 
dren today who are being cared for in 
unlicensed facilities, the safety of which 
is unknown. 

I view as one of the major administra- 
tive tasks of the Corporation the moni- 
toring of child care facilities to insure 
that they meet the Federal standards. 
My bill requires the Board to establish 
an Office of Program Evaluation and 
Auditing to fulfill this function. Unfor- 
tunately, our experience under the medi- 
care and medicaid programs has shown 
that some individuals will abuse Federal 
programs for personal gain. It will be 
the job of the Office of Program Evalua- 
tion and Auditing to do their utmost to 
prevent this from happening. 

In last year’s social security bill, the 
Finance Committee recommended and 
the Senate approved a provision penal- 
izing fraud or misrepresentation con- 
cerning the conditions and operation of 
a health care facility in order to be cer- 
tified for participation under the medi- 
care or medicaid programs. The penalty 
was set at imprisonment for up to 6 
months, or a fine of up to $2,000, or both. 
To discourage individuals from fraud or 
misrepresentation concerning a child 
care facility, I have incorporated a simi- 
lar provision in the bill I am introducing 
today. 

Any facility in which child care was 
provided by the Corporation, whether di- 
rectly or under contract, would have to 
meet the Federal standards in the law, 
but it would not be subject to any licens- 
ing or other requirements imposed by 
States or localities. If any individual, 
group, State, or locality feels that the 
fire and safety standards are less protec- 
tive of the welfare of children than those 
imposed by State and local ordinances, a 
hearing procedure is provided. 

Requiring facilities to meet only the 
Federal standards will make it possible 
for many groups and organizations to 
establish child care facilities under con- 
tract with the Corporation where they 
cannot now do so because of overly rigid 
State and local requirements. From the 
standpoint of the group or individual 
wishing to establish the facility, this pro- 
vision would end an administrative 
nightmare. Today, it can take months to 
obtain a license for even a perfect child 
care facility, by the time clearance is 
obtained from agency after agency at 
the local level. Under the bill, persons 
and groups wishing to establish a child 
care facility would be able to obtain 
technical assistance from the Corpora- 
tion; they would have to meet the Fed- 
eral standards and they would have to 
be willing to accept children whose fees 
were partially or wholly paid from Fed- 
eral funds, in order to contract with the 
Corporation. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

The Corporation would be headed by a 
Board of Directors consisting of three 
members, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate, The 
members of the Board. would hold office 
for a term of three years. A National 
Advisory Council on Child Care would be 
established to provide advice and recom- 
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mendations to the Board on matters of 
general policy and with respect to im- 
provements in the administration of the 
Corporation. The Council would be com- 
posed of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Secretary of Labor, 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and 12 individuals—eight of 
them representative of consumers of 
child care—appointed by the Board. 

In summary, Mr. President, my bill 
would accomplish the following goals: 

It would greatly expand the avail- 
ability of child care services for preschool 
and school-age children all over the Na- 
tion while utilizing suitable facilities 
now available. 

It would make available many differ- 
ent kinds of child care. 

It would improve the quality of care 
for those millions of children who do 
not now receive care in any kind of li- 
censed facility. 

It would enable the establishment of 
child care facilities by many groups and 
organizations who are now hampered in 
their efforts to do so. 

It would provide substantial assistance 
to mothers not on welfare who need child 
care services in order to work, 

Mr. President, it would be my hope 
that the Finance Committee could hold 
hearings on child care before we re- 
ceive welfare legislation from the House 
of Representatives. In these hearings, I 
hope we will gain a deeper understand- 
ing of the reasons our past attempts to 
expand child care have largely failed. I 
invite all interested groups to present 
their views on ways we can meet our 
Nation’s child care needs, and I hope 
they will feel free to comment on my bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

8. 2003 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 and the Social Security Act so as 
to encourage and facilitate the provision 
of child care services 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Child Care Services Act 
of 1971". 

TITLE IX—AMENDMENTS TO THE IN- 

TERNAL REVENUE CODE 

Sec. 101. (a) Section 214(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to limitations 
on expenses for care of certain dependents) 
is amended— 

(a) in paragraph (1) thereof, by— 

(1) striking out “$600” each place it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,000”; and 

(2) striking out “$900” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$1,500”; and 

(b) in subparagraph (B) of paragraph (2) 
thereof, by inserting ‘one-half of” after “‘re- 
duced by” and by striking out “$6,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$12,000”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1971. 
TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE IV OF 

THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

Sec. 201. Section 403 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding after subsection 
(b) thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c)(1) Notwithstanding subparagraph 
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(A) of subsection (a) (3), the rate specified 
in such subparagraph shall be 100 per cen- 
tum (rather than 75 per centum) with re- 
spect to child care services provided pursuant 
to clause (15) of section 402(a), but only if 
such services are provided through the Fed- 
eral Child Care Corporation (established un- 
der title XX). 

“(2) Whenever, under any State plan ap- 
proved under this part, child care services 
which are provided pursuant to clause (15) 
of section 402(a) are provided through the 
Federal Child Care Corporation (established 
under title XX), the Secretary is authorized 
to pay to the Corporation, from any sums 
available to make payments to States under 
this part, the charges imposed by the Cor- 
poration for the services so provided by it, 
and any such payments so made by the 
Secretary for such services which are so pro- 
vided pursuant to any such plan of any 
State shall, for purposes of the preceding 
subsections of this section, be deemed to be 
payments made to such State in satisfaction 
of any claim such State may have for pay- 
ments under this part by reason of the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) of this subsection.” 

Sec. 202. Part A of title IV of the Social 
Security Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“SUBSIDIZATION OF CHILD CARE COSTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


“Sec. 411. (a) From the sums available to 
carry out the provisions of this section for 
each fiscal year, the Secretary is authorized 
to assist low-income families in meeting the 
costs of child care services where such sery- 
ices are necessary to enable an adult mem- 
ber of such family to engage in employment. 

“(b) The amount of the subsidy provided 
to any family under this subsection shall be 
determined in accordance with a schedule 
established by the Secretary, after taking 
into account the number of families needing 
such assistance, the amount of assistance 
needed by such families, and the amount of 
the funds available for the provision of such 
assistance. Such schedule shall (i) provide 
that the amount of subsidy payable to any 
family shall be equal to a per centum of the 
costs incurred by such family for the child 
care services with respect to which such sub- 
sidy is paid, (ii) be related to ability of such 
family to pay the costs of such services (as 
determined by family size and income), and 
(iii) be designed to assure that the amount 
of the subsidy payable to any family is not 
greater than the minimum amount necessary 
to enable such family to secure such services. 

“(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year, beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section.”. 

Sec. 203. Section 426 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(c) Of the sums appropriated to carry 
out the preceding subsections of this section 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1972; or 
for any fiscal year thereafter, such amounts 
as may be necessary (but not in excess of 
$25,000,000 in the case of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972) shall be used for the 
training of personnel to prepare them for 
employment in the provision of child care 
services,”. 

TITLE 1I—ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL 
CHILD CARE CORPORATION 

Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal Child Care Corporation Act”. 

Sec. 302. The Social Security Act is amend- 
ed by adding after title XIX thereof the fol- 
lowing new title: 

“TITLE XX—FEDERAL CHILD CARE 
CORPORATION 
“FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


“Src. 2001. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that— 
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“(1) the present lack of adequate child 
care services is detrimental to the welfare of 
families and children in that it limits oppor- 
tunities of parents for employment or self- 
improvement, and often results in Inadequate 
care arrangements for children whose par- 
ents are unable to find appropriate care for 
them; 

“(2) low income families and dependent 
families are severely handicapped in their 
efforts to attain or maintain economic in- 
dependence by the unavailability of adequate 
child care services; 

“(3) many other families, especially those 
in which the mother is employed, have need 
for child care services either on a regular 
basis or from time to time; and 

“(4) there is presently no single agency 
or organization, public or private, which is 
carrying out the responsibility of meeting 
the Nation’s needs for adequate child care 
services. 

“(b) It is therefore the purpose of this 
title to promote the availability of adequate 
child care services throughout the Nation 
by providing for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Child Care Corporation which shall have 
the responsibility and authority to meet the 
Nation’s unmet needs for adequate child 
care services, and which, in meeting such 
needs, will give special consideration to the 
needs for such services by families in which 
the mother is employed or for em- 
ployment, and will promote the well-being 
of all children by assuring that the child care 
services provided will be appropriate to the 
particular needs of the children receiving 
such services. 


“ESTABLISHMENT AND ORGANIZATION OF 
CORPORATION 

“Sec, 2002. (a) In order to carry out the 
purposes of this title, there is hereby created 
& body corporate to be known as the Fed- 
eral Child Care Corporation (hereinafter in 
this title referred to as the ‘Corporation’). 

(b) (1) The powers and duties of the 
Corporation shall be vested in a Board of 
Directors (hereinafter in this title referred 
to as the ‘Board’). 

“(2) The Board shall consist of three 
members, to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The President shall select for 
appointment to the Board individuals who 
are interested in the welfare of children and 
who support the aims and objectives of this 
title. One member of the Board shall, at the 
time of his appointment, be designated by 
the President as Chairman of the Board. 

“(3) Not more than two members of the 
Board shall be members of the same politi- 
cal party. 

“(4) Each member of the Board shall hold 
office for a term of three years, except that 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
which occurs prior to the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appoint- 
ed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term, and except that the terms of 
office of the members first taking office shall 
expire, as designated by the President at 
the time of appointment, one on June 30, 
1973, one on June 30, 1974, and one on 
June 60, 1975. 

“(e) Vacancies in the Board shall not im- 
pair the powers of the remaining members of 
the Board to exercise the powers vested 
in, and carry out the duties imposed upon 
the Corporation. 

“(d) Each member of the Board shall, dur- 
ing his tenure in office, devote himself to 
the work of the Corporation and shall not 
during such tenure, engage in any other 
business or employment. 

“(e) (1) The Board shall have the power 
to appoint (without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing 
appointments in the competitive service) 
such personnel as it deems necessary to en- 
able the Corporation to carry out its func- 
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tions under this title. All personnel shall be 
appointed solely on the ground of their fit- 
mess to perform their duties and without 
regard to political affiliation, sex, race, creed, 
or color. The Board may (without regard 
to the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter IIT of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates) fix the com- 
pensation of personnel. The amount of the 
compensation payable to any employee shall 
be reasonably related to the compensation 
payable to State employees performing simi- 
lar duties in the State in which such em- 
ployee is employed by the Corporation; ex- 
cept that, in no case shall the amount of 
the compensation payable to any employee 
be greater than that payable to Federal em- 
ployees performing similar services, For pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence, personnel 
employed in the principal office of the Cor- 
poration shall be deemed to be performing 
services in the District of Columbia (which 
shall be deemed to be a State for such pur- 
poses), and personnel performing services 
in more than one State shall be deemed to 
be employed in the State in which their 
principal office of place of work is located. 

“(2) The Board is authorized to obtain 
the services of experts and consultants on a 
temporary or intermittent basis in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 3109 of 
title 5, United States Code, but at rates for 
individuals not to exceed the per diem 
equivalent of the rate authorized for GS- 
18 by section 5332 of such title. 

“(3) The Board shall establish, within the 
Corporation, an Office of Program Evaluation 
and Auditing the functions of which shall 
be to assure that standards established un- 
der this title with respect to child care 
services and facilities providing such services 
will be met, and that funds of or under the 
control of the Corporation will be properly 
used. The Board shall utilize such Office to 
carry out the duties (relating to evaluation 
of facilities) imposed upon the Board under 
section 2004(c) (2). 

“DUTIES OF CORPORATION 


“Sec. 2003. (a) It shall be the duty and 
function of the Corporation to meet, to the 
maximum extent economically feasible, the 
needs of the Nation for child care services. 

“(b)(1) In carrying out such duty and 
function, the Corporation shall, through 
utilization of existing facilities for child 
care and otherwise, provide (or arrange for 
the provision of) child care services in the 
various communities of each State. Such 
child care services shall include the various 
types of care included in the term ‘child care 
services’ (as defined in section 2018(b)) to 
the extent that the needs of the various com- 
munities may require. 

(2) The Corporation shall charge and 
collect a reasonable fee for the child care 
services provided by it (whether directly 
or through arrangements with others). The 
fee so charged for any particular type of 
child care services provided in any facility 
shall be uniform for all children receiving 
such types of services in such facility. Any 
such fee so charged may be paid in whole 
or in part by any person (including any 
public agency) which agrees to pay such fee 
or a part thereof. 

“(3) The Corporation shall not enter into 
any arrangement with any person under 
which the facilities or services of such per- 
son will be utilized by the Corporation to 
provide child care services unless such per- 
son agrees (1) to accept any child referred to 
such person by the Corporation for child care 
services on the same basis and under the 
Same conditions as other children, applying 
for such services, and (2) to accept payment 
of all or any part of the fee imposed for such 
services from any public agency which shall 
agree to pay such fee or a part thereof from 
Federal funds. 
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“(c) In providing child care services in the 
various communities of the Nation, the Cor- 
poration shall accord first priority (1) to the 
needs for child care services of families on 
behalf of whom child care services will be 
paid in whole or in part from funds appro- 
priated to carry out title IV and who are in 
need of such services to enable a member 
thereof to accept or continue in employ- 
ment or participate in training to prepare 
such member for employment, and (2) to 
arranging for care in facilities providing 
hours of child care sufficient to meet the 
child care needs of children whose mothers 
are employed full time. 


“STANDARDS FOR CHILD CARE 


“Sec, 2004, (a) In order to assure that ade- 
quate standards of staffing, health, sanita- 
tion, safety, and fire protection are met, the 
Corporation shall not provide or arrange for 
the provision of child care of any type or 
in any facility unless the applicable require- 
ments set forth in the succeeding provisions 
of this section are met with respect to such 
care and the facility in which such care is 
offered. 

(b) (1) The ratio of the number of children 
receiving child care to the number of quali- 
fied staff members directly engaged in pro- 
viding such care (whether as teachers’ aides 
or in another capacity) shall be such as the 
Board may determine to be appropriate for 
the type of child care provided and the age of 
the children involved, but in no case shall 
the Board require a ratio of less than— 

“(A) eight to one, in case such care is pro- 
vided in a home child care facility; or 

“(B) ten to one, in case such care is pro- 

vided in a day nursery facility, nursery school, 
child development center, play group facility, 
or preschool child care center. 
For purposes of applying the ratios set forth 
in clauses (A) and (B) of the preceding 
sentence, any child under age three shall 
be considered as two children. 

**(2) In the case of any facility (other than 
a facility to which paragraph (1) is appli- 
cable) the ratio of the number of children 
receiving child care therein to the number of 
qualified staff members providing such care 
shall not be greater than such ratio as the 
Board may determine to be appropriate to the 
type of child care provided and the age of 
the children involved, except that such ratio 
shall not be greater than twenty-five to one. 

“(3) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘qualified staff member’ means an individual 
who has received training in, or demonstrated 
ability in, the care of children. 

“(c)(1) Any facility in which the Cor- 
poration provides child care (whether directly 
or through arrangements with others) 
must— 

“(A) meet such provisions of the Life Safe- 
ty Code of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation (twenty-first edition, 1967) as are 
applicable to the type of facility; except that 
the Corporation may waive for such periods 
as it deems appropriate, specific provisions 
of such code which, if rigidly applied, would 
result in unreasonable hardship upon the 
facility, but only if the Corporation makes 
a determination (and keeps a written record 
setting forth the basig of such determina- 
tion) that such waiver will not adversely 
affect the health and safety of the children 
receiving care in such facility; 

“(B) contain (or have available to it for 
use) adequate Indoor and outdoor space for 
children for the number and ages of the 
children served by such facility; and must 
have separate rooms or areas for cooking, 
and separate rooms for toilets; 

“(C) have floors and walls of a type which 
can be cleaned and maintained and which 
contain’ or are covered with no ‘substance 
which is hazardous to the health or clothing 
of children; 

“(D) have such ventilation and tempera- 
ture control facilities as may be necessary 
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to assure the safety and reasonable comfort 
of each child receiving care therein; 

“(E) provide safe and comfortable facilities 
for the variety or activities children engage 
in while receiving care therein; 

“(F) provide special arrangements or ac- 
commodations, for children who become ill, 
which are designed to provide rest and quiet 
for ill children while protecting other chil- 
dren from the risk of infection or contagion; 
and 

“(G) make available to children receiving 
care therein such toys, games, books, equip- 
ment and other material as are appropriate 
to the type of facility involved and the ages 
of the children receiving care therein. 

“(2) The Board, in determining whether 
any particular facility meets minimum re- 
quirements imposed by paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, shall evaluate, not less often than 
once each year, on the basis of inspections 
made by personnel employed by the Board or 
by others through arrangements with the 
Board, such facility separately and shall make 
a determination with respect to guch facil- 
ity after taking into account the location 
and type of care provided by such facility as 
well as the age group served by it. 

“(d) The Corporation shall not provide (di- 
rectly or through arrangements with other 
persons) child care in a child care facility or 
home child care facility unless— 

“(1) such facility requires that, in order 
to receive child care provided by such facil- 
ity, a child must have been determined by a 
physician (after a physical examination) to 
be In good health and must have been immu- 
nized against such diseases and within such 
prior period as the Board may prescribe in 
order adequately to protect the children re- 
ceiving care in such facility from communi- 
cable disease (except that no child seeking 
to enter or receiving care in such a facility 
shall be required to undergo any medical 
examination, immunization, or physical eval- 
uation or treatment) (except to the extent 
necessary to protect the public from epi- 
demics of contagious diseases) (if his parent 
or guardian objects thereto in writing on 
religious grounds); 

“(2) such facility provides for the daily 
evaluation of each child receiving care 
therein for indications of illness; 

(3) such facility provides adequate and 
nutritious (though not necessarily hot) 
meals and snacks, which are prepared in a 
safe and sanitary manner; 

“(4) such facility has in effect procedures 
designed to assure that each staff member 
thereof is fully advised of the hazards to 
children of infection and accidents and is 
instructed with respect to measures designed 
to avoid or reduce the incidence or severity 
of such hazards; 

“(5) such facility has in effect procedures 
under which the staff members of such facil- 
ity (including voluntary and part-time staff 
members) are required to undergo, prior to 
their initial employment and periodically 
thereafter, medical assessments of their phy- 
sical and mental competence to provide 
child care; 

“(6) such facility keeps and maintains 
adequate health records on each child receiy- 
ing care in such facility and on each staff 
member (including any voluntary or part- 
time staff member) of such facility who has 
contact with children receiving care in such 
facility; and 

“(7) such facility has in effect, for the 
children receiving child care services pro- 
vided by such facility, a program under 
which emergéncy medical care or first aid 
will be provided to any such child who sus- 
tains injury or becomes ill while receiving 
such services from such facility, the parent of 
such child (or other proper person) will be 
promptly notified of such injury or illneés, 
and other children receiving such services 
in such facility will be adequately protected 
from contagious disease. 
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“(e) The Corporation shall not provide 
(directly or through arrangements with 
other persons) child care, in any child care 
facility or home child care facility, to any 
child unless there is offered to the parent 
or parents with whom such child is living 
(or, if such child is not living with a parent, 
the guardian or other adult person with 
whom such child is living) the opportunity 
of (A) meeting and consulting, from time 
to time, with the staff of such facility on 
the development of such child, and (B) ob- 
serving, from time to time, such child while 
he is receiving care in such facility. 


“PHYSICAL STRUCTURE AND LOCATION OF CHILD 
CARE FACILITIES 


“Sec, 2005. (a) There may be utilized, to 
provide child care authorized by this title, 
new buildings especially constructed as child 
care facilities, as well as existing buildings 
which are appropriate for such purpose (in- 
cluding, but not limited to, schools, churches, 
social centers, apartment houses, public 
housing units, office buildings, and fac- 
tories) . 

“(b) The Board, in selecting the loca- 
tion of any facility to provide child care 
under this title, shall, to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible, give consideration to such 
factors as whether the site selected there- 
for— 

“(1) is conveniently accessible to the 
children to be served by such facility, in 
terms of distance from the homes of such 
children as well as the length of travel time 
(on the part of such children and their 
parents) involved; 

“(2) is sufficiently accessible from the 
place of employment of the parents of such 
children so as to enable such parents to 
participate in such programs, if any, as are 
offered to parents by such facility; and 

“(3) is conveniently accessible to other 
facilities, programs, or resources which are 
related to, or beneficial in, the development 


of the children of the age group served by 
such facility, 


“EXCLUSIVENESS OF FEDERAL STANDARDS; PEN- 
ALTY FOR FALSE STATEMENT OR MISREPRE- 
SENTATION 


“Sec, 2006. (a) Any facility in which child 
care services are provided by the Corporation 
(whether directly or through arrangements 
with other persons) shall not be subject to 
any licensing or similar requirements im- 
posed by any State (or political subdivision 
thereof), and shall not be subject to any 
health, fire, safety, sanitary, or other re- 
quirements imposed by any State (or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof) with respect to fa- 
cilities providing child care. 

“(b) If any State (or political subdivision 
thereof), group, organization, or individual 
feels that the standards imposed, or pro- 
posed to be imposed, by the Corporation 
under section 2004(c)(1) for child care fa- 
cilities (or any type of class of child care 
facilities) are less protective of the welfare 
of children than those imposed on such fa- 
cilities by such State (or political subdivision 
thereof, as the case may be), such State (or 
political subdivision thereof), group, orga- 
nization, or individual may, by filing a re- 
quest with the Corporation, obtain a hear- 
ing on the matter of the standards imposed 
or proposed to be imposed by the Corpora- 
tion with respect to such facilities. 

“(c) Whoever knowingly and willfully 
makes or causes to be made, or induces or 
seeks to induce the making of, any false 
statement or representation of a material 
fact with respect to the conditions or oper- 
ation of any facility in order that such 
facility may qualify as a facility in which 
child care, services are provided by the Cor- 
poration (whether directly or through ar- 
rangements with other persons) shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined not more than 
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$2,000 or imprisoned for not more than six 
months, or both. 


“GENERAL POWERS OF CORPORATION 


“Sec. 2007. (a) The Corporataion shall have 
‘er— 

“(1) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed; 

“(2) to adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws 
designed to enable it to carry out the duties 
and functions imposed on it by this title; 

(3) in its corporate name, to sue and be 
sued, and to complain and to defend, in any 
court of competent jurisdiction (State or 
Federal), but no attachment, injunction, or 
similar process, mesne or final, shall be issued 
against the property of the Corporation or 
against the Corporation with respect to its 
property; 

“(4) to conduct its business in any State 
of the United States and in the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam; 

“(5) to enter into and perform contracts, 
leases, cooperative agreements, or other 
transactions, on such terms as it may deem 
appropriate, with (i) any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States, (il) any 
State, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, or Guam (or any agency, instru- 
mentality, or political subdivision thereof), 
or (iil) amy person or agency; 

“(6) to execute, in accordance with its 
bylaws, all instruments necessary or appro- 
priate to the exercise of its powers; 

“(7) to acquire (by purchase, gift, devise, 
lease, or sublease), and to accept jurisdiction 
over and to hold and own, and dispose of by 
sale, lease, or sublease, real or personal 
property, including but not limited to a 
facility for child care, or any interest therein 
for its corporate purposes; 

“(8) to accept gifts or donations of serv- 
ices, or of property (whether real, personal, 
or mixed or whether tangible or intangible), 
in aid of any of the purposes of this title; 

“(9) to operate, manage, superintend, and 
control any facility for child care under its 
jurisdiction and to repair, maintain, and 
otherwise keep up any such facility; and to 
establish and collect fees, rentals, or other 
charges for the. use of such facility or the 
receipt of child care services provided 
therein; 

“(10) to provide child care services for the 
public directly or by agreement or lease with 
any person, agency, or organization, and to 
make rules and regulations concerning the 
handling of referrals and applications for 
the admission of children to receive such 
Services; and to establish and collect fees 
and other charges, including reimbursement 
allowances, for the provision of child care 
services: Provided, That, in determining how 
its funds shall be used for the provision of 
child care services within a community, the 
Corporation shall take into account any 
comprehensive planning for child care which 
has been done, and shall generally restrict 
its direct operation of programs to situations 
in which public or private agencies are un- 
able to develop adequate child care; 

“(11) to provide advice and technical as- 
sistance to persons desiring to enter into an 
agreement with the Corporation for the pro- 
vision of child care services to assist them 
in developing their capabilities to provide 
such services under such an agreement; 

“(12) to prepare, or cause to be prepared, 
plans, specifications, designs, and estimates 
of costs for the construction and equipment 
of facilities for child care services in which 
the Corporation provides child care directly; 

(13) to construct and equip, or by con- 
tract cause to be constructed and equipped, 
facilities (other than home child care facili- 
ties) for child care services: Provided, That 
the Corporation shall take into account any 
comprehensive planning for child care which 
has been done; 
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“(14) to invest any funds held in reserves 
or sinking funds, or any funds not required 
for immediate use or disbursement, at the 
discretion of the Board, in obligations of the 
United States or obligations the principal 
and interest on which are guaranteed by the 
United States; 

“(15) to procure insurance, or obtain in- 
demnification, against any loss in connection 
with the assets of the Corporation or any 
liability in connection with the activities of 
the Corporation, such insurance or indem- 
nification to be procured or obtained in such 
amounts, and from such sources, as the Board 
deems to be appropriate; 

“(16) to cooperate with any organization, 
public or private, the objectives of which are 
similar to the purposes of this title; and 

“(17) to do any and all things necessary, 
convenient, or desirable to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title, and for the exercise of the 
powers conferred upon the Corporation in 
this title. 

“(b) Funds of the Corporation shall not 
be invested in any obligation or security 
other than obligations of the United States 
or obligations the principal and interest on 
which are guaranteed by the United States; 
and any obligations or securities (other than 
obligations of the United States or obliga- 
tions the principal and interest on which are 
guaranteed by the United States) acquired 
by the Corporation by way of gift or other- 
wise shall be sold at the earliest practicable 
date after they are so acquired. 


“RECONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN DECISIONS 


“Sec. 2008. Whenever any group or organi- 
zation has presented. to the Corporation a 
proposal, under which such group or organi- 
gation would provide child care services on 
behalf of the Corporation, which has been 
rejected by the Corporation, such group or 
organization, upon request filed with the 
Board, may have a reconsideration of such 
proposal by the Corporation. 

“CONFIDENTIALITY OF CERTAIN INFORMATION 


“Sec. 2009. The Corporation shall impose 
such safeguards with respect to information 
held by it concerning applicants for and 
recipients of child care as are necessary or 
appropriate to assure that such information 
will be used only for purposes directly con- 
nected with the administration of this title 
that the privacy of such applicants or recipi- 
ents will be protected, and that, when such 
information is used for statistical purposes, 
it will be used in such manner as not to iden- 
tify the particular individuals involved. 


“REVOLVING FUND 


“Sec. 2010. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Treasury a revolving fund to be 
known as the Federal Child Care Corporation 
Fund (hereinafter in this title referred to as 
the ‘fund’) which shall be available to the 
Corporation without fiscal year limitation to 
carry out the purposes, functions, and powers 
of the Corporation under this title. 

“(b) There shall be deposited in the 
fund— 

“(1) funds loaned to the Corporation by 
the Treasury pursuant to subsection (d); 
and 

“(2) the proceeds of all fees, rentals, 
charges, interest, or other receipts (including 
gifts) received by the Corporation. 

“(c) Except for expenditures from the 
Federal child care corporation capital fund 
(established by section 2011(d)) and ex- 
penditures from appropriated funds, all ex- 
penses of the Corporation (including salaries 
and other personnel expenses) shall be paid 
from the fund. 

“(d) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
from time to time, in accordance with re- 
quests submitted to him by the Board, de- 
posit, as a loan to the Corporation, in the 
fund such amounts (the aggregate of which 
shall not exceed $500,000,000). ‘Beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, 
the principal on any such loan shall be re- 
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paid by the Corporation in annual install- 
ments equal to 2 per centum of the principal 
amount- of such loan (or such larger amount 
as the Corporation may elect to pay). The 
Corporation shall pay interest on any moneys 
so deposited in the fund for periods, during 
any fiscal year, that such moneys have been 
in such fund. Interest on such moneys for 
any fiscal year shall be paid on July 1 follow- 
ing the close of such fiscal year and shall be 
paid at a rate equal to the average rate of 
interest paid by the Treasury on long-term 
obligations during such fiscal year. 

“(e) If the Corporation determines that 
the moneys in the fund are in excess of cur- 
rent needs, it may invest such amounts 
therefrom as it deems advisable in obliga- 
tions of the United States or obligations the 
payment of principal and interest of which 
is guaranteed by the United States. 


“REVENUE BONDS OF CORPORATION 


“Sec. 2011. (a) The Corporation is author- 
ized (after consultation with the Secretary of 
the Treasury) to issue and sell bonds, notes, 
and other evidences of indebtedness (here- 
inafter in this section collectively referred to 
as ‘bonds’) whenever the Board determines 
that the proceeds of such bonds are neces- 
sary, together with other moneys available 
to the Corporation from the Federal Child 
Care Corporation Fund, to provide funds 
sufficient to enable the Corporation to carry 
out its purposes and functions under this 
title with respect to the acquisition, plan- 
ning, construction, remodeling, or renovation 
of facilities for child care or sites for such 
facilities; except that (1) no such bonds shall 
be sold prior to July 1, 1974, (2) not more 
than $50,000,000 of such bonds shall be issued 
and sold during any fiscal year, and (3) the 
outstanding balance of all bonds so issued 
and sold shall not at any one time exceed 
$250,000,000. 

“(b) Any such bonds may be secured by 
assets of the Corporation, including, but not 
limited to, fees, rentals, or other charges 
which the Corporation receives for the use of 
any facility for child care which the Corpora- 
tion owns cr in which the Corporation has 
an interest. Any such bonds are not, and shall 
not for any purpose be regarded as, obliga- 
tions of the United States. 

“(c) Any such bonds shall bear such rate 
of interest, have such dates of maturity, be 
in such denominations, be in such form, 
carry such registration privileges, be executed 
in such manner, be payable on such terms, 
conditions and at such place or places, and 
be subject to such other terms and con- 
ditions, as the Board may prescribe. 

“(a@) (1) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a fund to be known as the ‘Federal 
Child Care Corporation Capital Fund’ (here- 
inafter in this title referred to as the ‘Capital 
Fund'), which shall be available to the Cor- 
poration without fiscal year limitations to 
carry out the purposes and functions of the 
Corporation with respect to the acquisition, 
planning, construction, remodeling, renova- 
tion, or initial equipping of facilities for child 
care services, or sites for such facilities, 

“(2) The proceeds of any bonds issued and 
sold pursuant to this section shall be de- 
posited in the Capital Fund and shall be 
available only for the purposes and functions 
referred to in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. 

“CORPORATE OFFICES 

“Sec. 2012. (a) The principal office of the 
Corporation shall be in the District of Colum- 
bia. For purposes of venue in civil actions, 
the Corporation shall be deemed to be a 
resident of the District of Columbia. 

“(b) The Corporation shall establish offices 


in each major urban area and in such other 
areas as it deems necessary to carry out its 
duties as set forth in section 2003. 
“TAXATION 
“Sec. 2013. The Corporation, its property, 
assets, and income shall be exempt from 
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taxation in any manner or form by the 
United States, a State (or political subdivi- 
sion thereof). 


“REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


“Sec. 2014. (a) The Corporation shall not 
later than January 30 following the close of 
the second session of each Congress (com- 
mencing with January 30, 1973), submit to 
the Congress a written report on its activ- 
ities during the period ending with the close 
of the session of Congress last preceding the 
submission of the report and beginning, in 
the case of the first such report so submitted, 
with the date of enactment of this title, and 
in the case of any such report thereafter, 
with the day after the last day covered by 
the last preceding report so submitted. As a 
separate part of any such report, there shall 
be included such data and information as 
may be required fully to apprise the Congress 
of the actions which the Corporation has 
taken to improve the quality and availabil- 
ity of child-care services, together with a 
statement regarding the future plans (if any) 
of the Corporation to further improve the 
quality of such services. 

“(b) The Corporation shall conduct, on a 
continuing basis, a study of the standards 
for child care under section 2004, and shall 
report to the Congress, not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1976, the results of such study, to- 
gether with the recommendations (if any) 
of the Board with respect to changes which 
should be made in establishing such stand- 
ards. 

“APPLICABILITY OF OTHER LAWS 

“Sec. 2015. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided by this title, the Corporation, as a 
wholly owned Government corporation, shall 
be subject to the Government Corporation 
Control Act (31 U.S.C. 841-871). 

“(b) The provisions of section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529), 
relating to advances of public moneys and 
certain other payments, shall not be ap- 
plicable to the Corporation. 

“(c) The provisions of section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), 
or other provisions of law relating to com- 
petitive bidding, shall not be applicable to 
the Corporation; nor shall any other provi- 
sion of law, limiting the authority of instru- 
mentalities of the United States to enter 
into contracts, be applicable to the Corpora- 
tion in respect to contracts entered into by 
the Corporation for the provision of child 
care services, 

“(d) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title, all Federal laws dealing generally with 
agencies of the United States shall be deemed 
to be applicable to the Corporation, and all 
laws dealing generally with officers and em- 
ployees of the United States shall be deemed 
to be applicable to officers and employees of 
the Corporation. 

“(e) The provisions of the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 601-615) shall 
not apply to the acquisition, construction, 
remodeling, renovation, alteration, or repair 
of any building of the Corporation or to the 
acquisition of any site for any such building. 

“(f) All general Federal penal statutes re- 
lating to the larceny, embezzlement, conver- 
sion, or to the improper handling, retention, 
use, or disposal of moneys or property of the 
United States shall apply to the moneys and 
property of the Corporation. 

“COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF STATISTICAL 
DATA 

“Sec. 2016. The Corporation shall collect, 
classify, and publish, on a monthly and an- 
nual basis, statistical data relating to its 
operations and child care provided (directly 
or indirectly) by the Corporation together 
with such other data as may be relevant to 
the purposes and functions of the Corpora- 
tion, 

“RESEARCH AND TRAINING 

“Sec. 2017. (a) The Secretary, in the ad- 

ministration of section 426, shall consult 
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with and cooperate with the Corporation 
with a view to providing for the conduct of 
research and training which will be applicable 
to child care services. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor, in the ad- 
ministration of part C of title IV, shall con- 
sult with and cooperate with the Corpora- 
tion with a view to preparing participants in 
programs under such part to become trained 
in the provision of child care services. 

“(c) The Corporation shall have the au- 
thority to conduct directly or by way of con- 
tract programs of in-service training in day 
care services. 

“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON CHILD CARE 

“Sec. 2018. (a) (1) For the purpose of pro- 
viding advice and recommendations for the 
consideration of the Board in matters of gen- 
eral policy in carrying out the purposes and 
functions of the Corporation, and with re- 
spect to improvements in the administration 
by the Corporation of its purposes and func- 
tions, there is hereby created a National Ad- 
visory Council on Child Care (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as the ‘Council’). 

“(2) The Council shall be composed of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and twelve in- 
dividuals, who shall be appointed by the 
Board (without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service), and 
who are not otherwise in the employ of the 
United States. 

“(3) Of the appointed members of the 
Council, not more than three shall be se- 
lected from individuals who are representa- 
tives of social workers or child welfare work- 
ers or nonprofit corporations or are from the 
field of education, and the remaining ap- 
pointed members shall be selected from in- 
dividuals who are representatives of consum- 
ers of child care (but not including more 
than one individual who is a representative 
of any organization which is composed of or 
represents recipients of such assistance). 

“(b) Each appointed member of the 
Council shall hold office for a term of three 
years, except that any member appointed to 
fill a. vacancy occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which his successor was 
appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term, and except that the 
terms of office of the appointed members first 
taking office shall expire, as designated by 
the Board at the time of appointment, four 
on June 30, 1973, four on June 30, 1974, and 
four on June 30, 1975. 

“(c) The Council is authorized to engage 
such technical assistance as may be required 
to carry out its functions, and the Board 
shall, in addition, make available to the 
Council such secretarial, clerical, and other 
assistance and such pertinent data prepared 
by the Corporation as the Council may re- 
quire to carry out its functions. 

“(d) Appointed members of the Council 
shall, while serving on the business of the 
Council, be entitled to receive compensation 
at the rate of $100 per day, including travel- 
time; and while so serving away from their 
homes or regular places of business, they 
shall be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
for persons in the Government service em- 
ployed intermittently, 

“(e) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 

“Sec. 2019. (a)(1) The Corporation! is 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
public and other nonprofit agencies or orga- 
nizations whereby children receiving child 
care provided by the Corporation (whether 
directly or through arrangements with other 
persons) will be provided other services con- 
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or development. 

“(2) Any such agreement with any such 
agency or organization shall provide that 
such agency or organization shall pay the 
Corporation in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement, for any expenses incurred by it 
in providing any services pursuant to such 
agreement, 

“(b) The Corporation may also enter into 
cooperative arrangements with the State 
health authority and the State agency pri- 
marily responsible for State supervision of 
public schools to utilize such agencies in 
the provision of health services and educa- 
tion for children receiving child care. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec, 2020. For purposes of this title— 

“(a) The term ‘Corporation’ means the 
Federal Child Care Corporation established 
pursuant to section 2002. 

“(b) The term ‘child care services’ means 
the provision, by the person undertaking to 
care for any child, of such personal care, pro- 
tection, and supervision of each child re- 
ceiving such care as may be required to 
meet the child care needs of such child, in- 
cluding services provided by— 

“(1) a child care facility; 

“(2) a home child care facility; 

“(3) a temporary child facility; 

“(4) an individual as a provider of at-home 
child care; 

“(5) a night care facility; or 

“ (6) a boarding facility. 

“(c) The term ‘child care facility’ means 
any of the following facilities: 

“(1) day nursery facility; 

“(2) nursery school; 

“(3) kindergarten; 

“(4) child development center; 

“(5) play group facility; 

“(6) preschool child care center; 

“(7) school age child care center; 

‘(8) summer day care program facility; 
but only if such facility offers child care 
services to not less than six children; and 
in the case of a kindergarten, nursery school, 
or other daytime program, such facility is 
not a facility which is operated by a public 
school system, and the services of which are 
generally available without charge through- 
out a school district of such system; 

“(d) The term ‘home child care facility’ 
means— 

“(1) a family day care home; 

“(2) a group day care home; 

“(3) a family school day care home; or 
“(4) @ group school age day care home. 
“(e) The term ‘temporary child care facil- 
ity’ means— 

“(1) a temporary child care home; 

“(2) a temporary child care center; or 

“(3) other facility (including a family 
home, or extended or modified family home) 
which provides care, on a temporary basis, 
to transient children. 

“(f) The term ‘at-home child care’ means 
the provision, to a child in his own home, of 
child care services, by an individual, who is 
not a member of such child’s family or a 
relative of such child, while such child’s par- 
ents are absent from the home. 

“(g) The term ‘night care facility’ means— 

“(1) a night care home; 

“(2) anight care center; or 

“(3) other facility (including a family 
home, or extended or modified family home) 
which provides care, during the night, of 
children whose parents are absent from their 
home and who need supervision during 
sleeping hours in order for their parents to 
be gainfully employed. 

“(h) The term ‘boarding facility’ means a 
facility {including ® boarding home, a 
boarding center, family home, or extended 
or modified family home) ‘which provides 
child care: for children on a twenty-four 
per day basis (except for periods when the 
children are attending school) for periods, 
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in. the case of any child, not longer than 
one month. 

“(i) The term ‘day nursery’ means a facil- 
ity which, during not less than five days 
each week, provides child care to children of 
preschool age. 

“(j) The term ‘nursery school’ means a 
school which accepts for enrollment therein 
only children between two and six years of 
age, which is established and operated pri- 
marily for educational purposes to meet the 
developmental needs of the children cnrolled 
therein. 

“(k) The term ‘kindergarten’ means a 
facility which accepts for enrollment there- 
in only children between four and six years 
of age, which is established and operated 
primarily for educational purposes to meet 
the developmental needs of the children en- 
rolled therein. 

“(1) The term ‘child development center’ 
means a facility which accepts for enroll- 
ment therein only children of preschool age, 
which is established and operated primarily 
for educational purposes to meet the de- 
velopmental needs of the children enrolled 
therein, and which provides for the children 
enrolled therein care, services, or instruction 
for not less than five days each week. 

“(m) The term ‘play group facility’ means 
a facility which accepts as members thereof 
children of preschool age, which provides 
care or services to the members thereof for 
not more than three hours in any day, and 
which is established and operated primarily 
for recreational purposes. 

“(n) The term ‘preschool child care cen- 
ter’ means a facility which accepts for en- 
rollment therein children of preschool age, 
and which provides child care to children 
enrolled therein on a full-day basis for at 
least five days each week. 

“(o) The term ‘school age child care cen- 
ter’ means a facility which accepts for en- 
rollment therein only children of school age, 
and which provides child care for the chil- 
dren enrolled therein during the portion of 
the day when they are not attending school 
for at least five days each week. 

“(p) The term ‘summer day care pro- 
gram’ means & facility which provides child 
care for children during summer vacation pe- 
riods, and which is established and oper- 
ated primarily for recreational purposes; but 
such term does not include any program 
which is operated by any public agency if 
participation in such pr is without 
charge and is generally available to resi- 
dents of any political subdivision. 

“(q) The term ‘family day care home’ 
means a family home in which child care is 
provided, during the day, for not- more than 
eight children (including any children under 
age fourteen who are members of the fam- 
ily living in such home or who reside in such 
home on a full-time basis). 

“(r) The term ‘group day care home’ 
means an extended or modified family resi- 
dence which offers, during all or part of the 
day, child care for not less than seven chil- 
dren (not including any child or children 
who are members of the family, if any, 
offering such services). 

“(s) The term ‘family school age day care 
home’ means a family home which offers 
child care for not more than elght children, 
all of school age, during portions of the day 
when such children are not attending school. 

“(t) The term ‘group school age day care 
home' means an extended or modified family 
residence which offers family-like child care 
for not less than seven children (not count- 
ing any child or children who are members 
of the family, if any, offering such seryices) 
during portions of the day when such chil- 
dren are not attending, school. 

“(u) The term ‘temporary child care home’ 
means a family home which offers child care, 
on a. temporary,-basis, for mot more -than 
eight children (including any children un- 
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der age fourteen who are members of the 
family, if any, offering such care). 

“(v) The term ‘temporary child care cen- 
ter’ means a facility (other than a family 
home) which offers child care, on a tempo- 
rary basis, to not less than seven children, 

“(w) The term ‘night care home’ means 
a family home which offers child care, dur- 
ing the night, for not more than eight chil- 
dren (including any children under age 
fourteen who are members of the family of- 
fering such care). 

“(x) The term ‘boarding home’ means & 
family home which provides child care (in- 
cluding room and board) to not more than 
six children (including any children under 
age fourteen who are members of the family 
offering such care). 

“(y) The term ‘boarding center’ means @ 
summer camp or other facility (other than 
a family home) which offers child care (in- 
cluding room and board) to not less than 
seven children, 

“(z) The term ‘facility’, as used in con- 
nection with the term ‘child care’, ‘home 
child care’, ‘temporary child care’, ‘night 
care’, or ‘boarding care’, shall refer only to 
buildings and grounds (or portions there- 
of) actually used (whether exclusively or in 
part) for the provisions of child care sery- 
ices." 

(c) (1) Section 422(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out subparagraph (C) 
thereof. 

(2) Section 425 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “or day-care” and by adding 
“other than those defined in sec, 2118(c)” 
after “child-care facilities”. 

(3) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall take effect July 1, 1972, 

(d) Section 1101(a)(1) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out “and 
XIX” and inserting in lieu thereof “XIX, 
and XX,”. 

(e)(1) Section 5316 of title 5, United 
States Code (relating to Executive Schedule 
pay rates at level V), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof: 

“(181) Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Federal Child Care Corporation, 

“(182) Member of the Board of Directors 
of the Federal Child Care Corporation.” 


By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2007. A bill to provide for the con- 
tinuation of programs authorized under 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


EXTENSION OF THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
ACT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill to extend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 for 2 more years, 
beyond the present expiration date of 
June 30, 1971. 

This bill is similar in many ways to 
legislation already introduced in behalf 
of the administration. It includes speci- 
fic proposed funding authorizations 
wen were not included in the previous 

lls. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Manpower, and Poverty has held 
16 days of hearings on the proposed OEO 
legislation, between March 23 and May 
27. This bill is an outgrowth of those 
public hearings. 

It is anticipated that amendments to 
strengthen Headstart and day care pro- 
grams: to establish a Legal Services Cor- 
poration, and to strengthen the title I-D 
Economic Development Janguage in the 
present Economic. Opportunity Act will 
be considered in the subcommittee’s. ex- 
ecutive sessions, which are scheduled 
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to begin June 16. If the subcommittee is 
so inclined, those amendments will be 
incorporated into the basic OEO exten- 
sion legislation which is expected to be 
reported out of the subcommittee short- 


The bill introduced today would make 
it clear that manpower training funds 
and funds for the Headstart program, 
would be appropriated directly to the de- 
partments which now administer the pro- 
grams, rather than to the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

We have had an unusually broad range 
of testimony at our OEO hearings this 
year, and avery impressive case has been 
made for the continuation of the pro- 
gram. 

In behalf of the administration, Mr. 
Frank Carlucci, OEO director, testified on 
March 24: 


Extension of the Economic Opportunity 
Act is needed to assure that the OEO, and 
other departments that operate programs 
authorized under this legislation, may con- 
tinue bringing needed services and support 
to the poor. Extension of the legislation, also 
will assure that during the next two years, 
there will remain within the Federal govern- 
ment an agency serving as an active advocate 
of the poor, so that the thrust of the effort 
to eradicate poverty maintains its momen- 
tum. 

Failure to extend the legislation would, I 
am very much afraid, undo much of the 
progress made to date. It also would imply 
to the nation, the non-poor as well as the 
poor, that the Federal government was turn- 
ing its back on the people who most need its 
assistance. 


Mr. Carlucci’s testimony was especially 
significant in its discussion of Commu- 
nity Action Agencies, that network of 
some 935 local agencies which direct the 
fight against poverty at the community 
level, with boards of directors made up of 
local elected officials, civic leaders, and 
representatives of the poor. Mr. Carlucci 
testified: 


The strengthening of OEO into a more 
productive arm of government is perhaps 
nowhere better illustrated than in the new 
attitude and achievements of the agency's 
930 Community Action Agencies. 

I can report to you today that, in my opin- 
ion, never before have the Community Ac- 
tion Agencies as a whole been in a better po- 
sition to fulfill their mission, both in terms 
of operating programs efficiently and success- 
fully, and in widening the base of community 
support. In the last two years, this agency’s 
leadership has repeatedly stressed the need 
for CAAs to serve not simply as a conduit 
for Federal funds, but in the far larger role 
of.a catalyst for stimulating the broader 
community to actions aimed at eliminating 
poverty. 

OEO’s insistence that. the CAAs concentrate 
on mobilizing all available resources to aid 
the poor refiects a hard-won understanding 
of the basic reality; and that is that all 
Americans must be enlisted in the struggle 
against the poverty that afflicts only some 
Americans. For the most part, the CAAs have 
responded vigorously and; effectively to this 
expanded role. 

A sound Community Action Agency not 
only fulfills the vital role of mobilizing a 
community-wide effort against the ills of 
poverty,.but also functions as a low-over- 
head manager for other Federal, state and 
local program. dollars. For instance, in Fiscal 
Year 1969, the network. of CAAs, at a. total 
overhead cost of $60 million to $70, million, 
dispensed some $1.375 billion worth of such 
programs, only $620,000 of: which—or 47 per~ 
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cent—went for OEO or Economic Opportu- 
nity Act programs. 

Through some 2,700 Neighborhood, Serv- 
ice Centers and other CAA subagencies, 
Community Action Agencies fund or operate 
manpower, Head Start, education, health and 
even disaster relief programs, utilizing dol- 
lars from such departments as Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Labor, Agriculture, Jus- 
tice, and the Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness. 


The subcommittee also was greatly im- 
pressed by joint testimony in behalf of 
$0 major national organizations, many 
of them closely familiar with OEO pro- 
grams, urging that the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act be extended for 2 more years. 

This coalition was brought together by 
the League of Women Voters, the Na- 
tional Urban Coalition, and a number 
of other groups, and included major or- 
ganizations representing Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish religious groups, 
organized labor, welfare agencies, frater- 
nal societies, veterans groups, national- 
ity groups and youth organizations. 

Their joint statement said, in part: 


STATEMENT ON THE FUTURE OF OEO 


The Office of Economic Opportunity is the 
only federal agency whose primary mission 
is “to strengthen, supplement and coordinate 
efforts in the furtherance” of a policy to 
“eliminate the paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty.” Its continued, strength- 
ened existence is crucial to anti-poverty ef- 
forts, both as a symbol of the federal govern- 
ment's lasting commitment to the war on 
poverty and as a federal rallying point 
around which poor and disadvantaged peo- 
ple can command attention and assistance. 

At the local level, through community ac- 
tion and other related programs, OEO has 
helped poor people to share in the planning 
and decision-making processes of their com- 
munities. They, as well as others, serve on 
the boards of neighborhood councils, com- 
munity action agencies and delegate social 
agencies, thereby constituting one of the 
largest voluntary action efforts in the coun- 
try. Their participation has helped make so- 
cial services and agencies, both public and 
private, more relevant to the needs of poor 
people, and therefore more efficient and eco- 
nomical. In helping to determine the use 
and allocation of significant sums of money, 
they and their community action agencies 
have exercised an impressive degree of sound 
Judgment and responsibility. This unique 
and successful effort in citizen participation 
is the heart of the OEO anti-poverty pro- 


Through its research and demonstration 
activities, OEO has initiated and supported 
innovative projects that are gradually be- 
coming an accepted part of public and pri- 
vate social and economic policy. Through 
VISTA it has afforded young Americans the 
opportunity to help bring about necessary 
changes within the system. It has performed 
and still performs functions as an advocate 
of the poor and institutional gadfiy that 
other agencies, public or private, cannot im- 
plement or duplicate. No other organization 
has done more to champion the importance 
of the non-professional in our society: It 
has generated leadership opportunities for 
minority representatives and poor people un- 
matched by any other agency or institution. 

We believe that the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity must be permitted to build on 
this impressive record. It must continue to 
focus national attention on the needs of the 
poor. The lessons of the past should be used 
to give OEO a new vitality. 


The following, organizations and indi- 
viduals joined in signing the statement 
on. the future of OEO: 
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Action for Legal Rights. 

Actors Equity Association. 

Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Alliance for Labor Action. 

American Association of University Women. 

American Baptist Convention. 

American Ethical Union—Washington 
Office. 

AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department. 

American Humanist Association—Wash- 
ington Office. 

American Institute of Architects. 

American Institute of Planners. 

Hyman Bookbinder, American Jewish 
Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

American Veterans Committee. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

Americans for Indian Opportunity Action 
Council. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

B'nai B'rith Women. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

Center for Community Affairs. 
Church Women United—Greater Washing- 
ton. 

City Wide Tenants Union. 

Common Cause. 

Council for Christian Social Action, United 
Church of Christ. 

Day Care and Child Development Council 
of America. 

Delta Sigma Theta Sorority. 

Environmental Action, Inc. 

Friends Committee on National Legislation, 

G.I. Forum. 

Hadassah. 

The Independent Foundation. 

International Union of District 50, Allied 
and Technical Workers. 

International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Japanese American Citizens League. 

Jewish War Veterans, 

League of Women Voters of the U.S. 

: Mennonite Central Committee—Peace Sec- 

tion, 

Nash United Methodist Church, 

National Assembly for Social Policy and 
Development, 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

National Association of College Women. 

National Association for Community Dê- 
velopment. 

National Alliance for Postal and Federal 
Employees. 

Al Whitney, National Association of Gov- 
ernment Employees. 

National Association of Market Developers, 

National Association of Social Workers, 

National Bar Foundation, 

National Beauty Culturist League. 

National Catholic Conference for Inter- 
racial Justice. 

National Conference of Catholic Charities, 

National Council on Aging. 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

National Council! of Churches. 

National Council of Negro Women. 

National Council of OEO Locals. 

National Dental Association. 

National Farmers’ Union; 

National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers. 

National Jewish Welfare Board. 

í National Legal Aid and Defender Associa- 

tion. 

National Medical Association. 

National Medical Association’ Women’s 
Auxiliary. 

National Rural Housing Coalition. 

National Urban Coalition. 

National Urban League. 

National Sharecroppers Fund. 

National Student Association. 

National Tenants Organization. 

National Vista Alliance. 

National Welfare Rights Organization. 
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OEO Local 2677 American Federation of 
Government Employees. 

Pioneer Women—The Women's 
Zionist Organization of America. 

Planned Parenthood—World Population. 

Southwest Council of La Raza. 

Synagogue Council of America, 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Unitarian Universalist Association—Wash- 
ington Office. 

United Auto Workers—Womens Depart- 
ment. 

United Methodist Church, Womens Divi- 
sion. 

United Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. 

U.S. Catholic Conference, SW Regional Of- 
fice, Division for the Spanish. 

David Dorn, U.S. Youth Council. 

United Steel Workers of America—AFL- 
CIO. 

Vernon Jordon, Exec. Director, United Ne- 
gro College Fund, Inc. 

Washington Office of the National Board 
of YMCA's. 

Washington 
Council. 

Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

Workers Defense League. 

National Board of the YWOA of the U.S.A. 

Zero Population Growth, Inc. 


Mr. President, our hearings have dem- 
onstrated that the programs run by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity are ef- 
fective. We all recognize that Headstart 
is an enormously needed and effective 
program, We all know that legal services 
is a needed and effective program. Our 
hearings have also demonstrated that 
there is great local support for the emer- 
gency food programs which have vastly 
improved the effectiveness of the food 
stamp and the surplus commodity pro- 
grams feeding the poor. The title I-D 
community economic development pro- 
gram is providing funds for community 
based economic deyelopment programs 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant in Brooklyn, in 
the Hough area in Cleveland, in coopera- 
tives in Louisiana and Alabama. Com- 
munity economic development programs 
are getting underway in dozens of cities 
and rural areas. 

But the overall war on poverty, which 
we started with such high hopes and 
brave rhetoric in 1964 is sorely tested by 
the recent economic recession. For the 
first time in a decade, the number of 
poor in America is rising rather than de- 
clining. The Census Bureau reported in 
May that there were 25.5 million poor 
people in 1970, an increase of 1.2 million 
over 1969. 

It is obvious that the struggle to re- 
duce poverty in this Nation—through 
the special programs of job training, 
health care, education, and legal assist- 
ance which OED emphasizes—must be 
continued, along with a broad scale ef- 
fort to strengthen and expand our na- 
tional economy. This is no time to cut 
back the war on poverty or to reorgan- 
ize the program out of existence. We 
must extend and hopefully expand the 
meager efforts which we are making to 
do something about the plight of the 
poor, to provide them with an oppor- 
tunity to be heard within the family of 
local political institutions and among 
the bureaucracies here in Washington. 
We on the Poverty Subcommittee are 
convinced that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in Washington and the 
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community action agencies in urban and 
rural areas all across the country have 
proven their worth and must be con- 
tinued if the promise of economic oppor- 
tunity for all our citizens is ever to be- 
come fulfilled. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and summary of the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at the close of my 
remarks together with a New York Times 
article of May 7, detailing the 5 percent 
increase of people in poverty. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2007 
A bill to provide for the continuation of 
programs authorized under the Economic 

Opportunity Act of 1964, and for other 

purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Economic Oppor- 
tunity Amendments of 1971”. 


EXTENSION OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 


Sec, 2. Sections 171, 245, 321, 408, 615, 
and 835 of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, as amended, are each amended by strik- 
out “five succeeding fiscal years” and insert- 
ing in Neu thereof “seven succeeding fiscal 
years”. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of, carrying 
out parts A, B, and E of title I (relating to 
work and training) of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, there are authorized to 
be appropriated $900,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and such amounts 
as the Congress may determine to be neces- 
sary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out. the 
Project Headstart program described in sec- 
tion 222(a)(1) of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 and the Follow Through program 
described in section 222(a)(2) of such Act, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$500,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and such amounts as the Con- 
gress may determine to be necessary for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973. 

(c)(1). For the purpose of carrying out 
titles I (part D), II, II, VI, and VIIL of 
such Act, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated #950,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, and such amounts.as the 
Congress may determine to be necessary for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973. 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, unless expressly in limitation of the 
provisions of this section, of the amounts 
appropriated pursuant to paragraph (1) of 
this subsection for each fiscal year, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
shall for each such fiscal year reserve and 
make available not less than $328,900,000 
for local initiative programs under section 
221 of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 and the remainder of such amounts 
shall be allocated, subject to the provisions 
of section 616 of such Act, in such a manner 
that there shall be made available for each 
fiscal year— 

(A) $448,100,000 for the purpose of carry- 
ing out title IT of which $114,000,000 shall 
be for the Comprehensive Health Services 
program described in section 222(a) (4), $62,- 
500,000 shall be for the Emergency Food and 
Medical Services program described in sec- 
tion 222(a) (5), $25,000,000 shall be for the 
Family Planning program described im sec- 
tion 222(a) (6), $8,800,000 shall be for the 
Senior Opportunities and Services program 
described m section 222(a) (7), $18,000,000 
shall be for the Alcoholic Counseling and 
Recovery program described in section 222 
(a) (8), and $18,000,000 shall be for the Drug 
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Rehabilitation program described in section 
222(a) (9); 

(B) $38,000,000 for the purpose of carrying 
out part B of title III (relating to assistance 
for migrant and seasonal farmworkers) ; 

(C) $18,000,000 for the purpose of carrying 
out title VI (relating to administration and 
coordination); and 

(D) $45,000,000 for the purpose of carrying 
out part A of title VIII (relating to VISTA). 
If the amounts appropriated pursuant to 
this subsection for any fiscal year are not 
sufficient to assure that the full amounts 
specified for each of the purposes set forth 
in clauses (A) through (D) of this para- 
graph will be provided for each such fiscal 
year, then the amounts specified in each such 
clause shall be prorated to determine the al- 
locations required for each such purpose, 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE I 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 123(¢) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by strik- 
ing out “pursuant to agreements between the 
Director and the Secretary of Labor provid- 
ing for the operation of such programs under 
direct grants or contracts”, 

(b) Title I of the Economic Opportunity 
Act is amended by striking out the term “Di- 
rector” wherever it appears in parts A,B, and 
E of such title and inserting in lieu thereof 
the term “Secretary of Labor”. 

(c) Section 171 of such Act is amended by 
inserting “part. D of” immediately preceding 
“this title” and by inserting the following 
new sentence after the first sentence: “The 
Secretary of Labor shall carry out the pro- 
grams under parts A, B, and E of this title 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and the succeeding fiscal year, in accordance 
with agreements entered into between the 
Secretary of Labor and the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, which have 
been approved by the President and which 
contain provisions designed to assure that in 
the implementation of work and training 
programs there will be the maximum possi- 
ble liaison between the Department of Labor 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity at 
all operating levels.” 


COMMUNITY ACTION. BOARDS 


Sec. 5. Section 211(b) of the Economic Op« 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by. delet- 
ing the last sentence thereof. 


FUNCTIONS OF DIRECTOR 


Sec, 6. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, unless enacted hereafter ex- 
pressly in limitation of the provisions of this 
section, the functions and powers of the 
Director of the Office of Economic Opportun- 
ity shall not be transferred or delegated to 
the head of any other agency during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1972, and the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 

SUMMARY OF PROPOSED ECONOMIC OPPORTU- 
NITY AMENDMENTS OF 1971 
(Introduced by Senator GAYLORD NELSON, 
chairman, subcommittee on employment, 

manpower and poverty) 

The proposed “Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1971” extends the provisions 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
for an additional two years. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
the bill authorizes appropriations under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of the following 
sums: 

$900,000,000 for the work and training pro- 
grams in title I. 

$500,000,000 for the Head Start and Follow 
Through programs. 

$950,000,000 for the programs administered 
directly by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, including local Initiative community 
action programs, special emphasis programs, 
migrant and seasonal farmworker programs, 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), 
community economic development assist- 
ance, and legal services. 
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The bill earmarks funds administered by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity at the 
budget levels without cutbacks from the 
previous year’s allocations. 

The proposed legislation consolidates the 
authority for carrying out the work and 
training programs in the Department of La- 
bor while retaining the requirement for co- 
ordination with the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

Another provision makes clear that Con- 
gressional approval must be received before 
any further transfers or delegations of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act programs can be 
made. 


Poor IN NATION RISE BY 5 PERCENT, REVERSING 
10-YearR TREND 
(By Jack Rosenthal) 

WASHINGTON, May 7,—The number of the 
poor in the nation increased sharply last year, 
reversing a 10-year trend, the Census Bureau 
reported today. 

There were 25.5 million poor persons in 
1970, a rise of 1.2 million over 1969, the 
bureau found in its annual population 
survey. 

“This is the first time that there has been 
a significant increase in the poverty popu- 
lation” since it began keeping such statistics, 
the bureau said. 

The increase, of 5 per cent in one year, 
follows a period of 10 years in which the 
poverty population decreased by an average 
of 5 per cent a year. 

The Federal Government defines poverty 
by a sliding dollar threshold. It was $2,973 
in 1959, $3,743 in 1969 and $3,968 in 1970. 

The dominant reasons for the increase in 
the number of the poor are unemployment 
and inflation, Government analysts said. 

Unemployment, which averaged 3.5 per 
cent in 1969, jumped to 4.9 per cent in 1970, 
and was undoubtedly a major factor, ac- 
cording to John O. Wilson, research chief of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Federal antipoverty agency. 

Census experts said they also saw signs of 
increasing underemployment among men 
who are willing and able to work but cannot 
find enough work to earn even the poverty 
minimum. 

Inflation has added to the ranks of the 
poor a number of families on fixed incomes, 
the experts said. These include those on pen- 
sions and those on welfare in states, like 
California, where welfare payments have not 
kept up with price increases. 

Those most heavily affected, the new 
census report showed, were families headed 
by women. Of the 1.2 million more poor 
people, half were members of such families. 

More than a third of the total, 432,000 were 
members of black families headed only by 
mothers. This number accounted for virtu- 
ally all the increase in poverty among Ne- 
groes. 

For all races, families headed by women 
accounted for only 14 per cent of the popu- 
lation but 44 per cent of the poverty popu- 
lation. 

Over-all, the rates of increase were about 
the same for both whites and blacks. One in 
10 white persons lives in poverty, compared 
with one in three Negroes. 

MORE POOR WHITES 

But there still are far more poor whites 
than poor blacks. The white poverty popu- 
lation is now 17.5 million, 67 per cent of the 
total. For Negroes the figure is 7.7 million, 

Despite the increase in poverty between 
1969 and 1970, there are still far fewer poor 
people, according to the Federal definition, 
than there were in 1959 when statistics were 
first compiled. The poverty population then 
totaled nearly 40 million. 

But, as the total has decreased, the pro- 
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portion of the poverty population that is 
Negro has increased. The present figure is 
about 33 per cent. In 1959 it was about 28 
per cent. 

In 1970, black families were not only far 
more likely than whites to be poor, but also 
to be poorer than whites. The average poor 
white family's income was about $1,000 below 
the poverty line. The average Negro family's 
income was about $1,300 below. 

To increase the income of all poor families 
up to the poverty minimum, the Census Bu- 
reau estimated, would cost $11.4 billion. In 
1969, the amount was $10.1 billion. 


RISE IN URBAN POOR 


Poverty is almost evenly divided between 
rural and urban areas, But nearly all of the 
increase from 1969 to 1970 came in the 
latter. 

There were about 5.2 million poor fami- 
lies in 1970, an increase of 264,000, the report 
showed. Of this increase, 90 per cent was 
accounted for by families in metropolitan 
areas. 

The report also offered a statistical picture 
of the near poor. Thus, if the poverty mini- 
mum were increased one-fourth, to $4,960, 
for an urban family of four, poverty among 
Negroes, would jump from 33 to 43 per cent, 
among whites from 10 to 14 per cent. 

Copies of the new report, “Consumer In- 
come, P-60, No. 77,” are available for 10 cents 
from the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 


YEAR-BY-YEAR TOTALS OF PERSONS IN POVERTY 


WaASHINGTON.—The following table, based 
on Census Bureau figures, shows the number 
of Americans below the poverty level, and 
their percentage of the total population, for 
the years 1966-70. For a family of four, the 
poverty level was $2,973 in 1959 and $3,968 
in 1970. 


Number (in 
millions) 


Percent of 
population 


By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself 
and Mr. MUNDT) : 

S. 2008. A bill relating to the construc- 
tion, enlargement, remodeling, and im- 
provement of a townsite on the Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation, S. Dak. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


CROW CREEK SIOUX RESERVATION, S. DAK. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, this 
legislation is being introduced on behalf 
of the Crow Creek Sioux Tribe of Indians 
of the Crow Creek Reservation, S. Dak. 
The bill would authorize funds of up to 
$800,000 for improvements in various 
community facilities located at Fort 
Thompson, S. Dak., the main town on 
the reservation. 

By the act of October 3, 1962—76 Stat. 
704—Congress authorized and directed 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, in 
conjunction with the Secretary of the 
Interior, to construct a townsite with 
specified community facilities for the 
tribe as a means of resettlement when 
various Indian lands were taken for the 
Big Bend Dam project on the Missouri 
River. The act placed no limit on the 
funds the corps was to use in carrying 
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out the legislative mandate, but the 
Corps of Engineers soon took the posi- 
tion that the $660,660 given as an esti- 
mated cost in Senate Report No. 1637— 
87th Congress, second session 4 (1962) — 
was the most that the corps was required 
to spend on the townsite. As a conse- 
quence, many of the facilities provided 
were not adequate for the needs of the 
tribe, and certain items were not pro- 
vided at all. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
would provide the necessary funds to 
bring the community facilities up to the 
standard that was originally intended by 
Congress when it passed the 1962 act. 
The $800,000 which the bill would au- 
thorize for these purposes is based on an 
engineering study the tribe had made at 
its own expense and takes into account 
the rise in construction costs that has 
occurred in recent years. It would reim- 
burse the tribe for expenses it has in- 
curred in justifying and obtaining this 
new legislation. 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2009. A bill to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, as 
amended. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 to in- 
clude my State of Alaska with the 17 
western States now eligible for benefits 
under this legislation. 

As you know, the 1956 act provides 
Federal assistance for the construction 
of irrigation projects and the rehabili- 
tation and betterment of existing proj- 
ects, Under the act, Federal assistance 
can be given to a State or a department, 
agency, or political subdivision thereof 
and to conservation districts and similar 
organizations which have the capacity 
to contract with the United States under 
the Federal reclamation laws. The ability 
of the Federal Government to participate 
in irrigation projects under the act is 
subject to certain funding and cost limi- 
tations. 

The application of the 1956 act to 
Alaska would have a very beneficial im- 
pact on our fledgling farming industry. 
For several years, certain portions of the 
State have been ravaged by an extended 
drought. Federal funding is available to 
rehabilitate stricken areas once dam- 
age has occurred. However, little money 
is available from the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist Alaskan farmers in build- 
ing irrigation facilities which are capable 
of preventing losses before they take 
place. This type of relief is provided in 
the Small Reclamation Projects Act, 
which was promulgated in response to 
similar problems experienced by farmers 
in the “South 48” States. For this rea- 
son, I believe that Alaska should be in- 
cluded with the 17 western States now 
eligible for benefits under the act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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S. 2009 
A bill to amend the Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956, as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 (70 
Stat. 1044), as amended, is hereby further 
amended as follows: 

In the enabling clause, after the words 
“seventeen western reclamation States” add 
the words “and Alaska”. 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 2010. A bill to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
International Development Association. 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

AMENDMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION ACT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to provide for increased par- 
ticipation by the United States in the 
International Development Association. 

The bill has been requested by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and I am in- 
troducing it in order that there may be a 
specific bill to which Members of the 
Senate and the public may direct their 
attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is consid- 
ered by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point, 
together with the letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury dated May 19, 1971, 
to the Vice President. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

S. 2010 
A bill to provide for increased participation 
by the United States in the International 

Development Association 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
International Development Association Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 11. The United States Governor is 
hereby authorized to agree on behalf of the 
United States to contribute to the Associa- 
tion three annual installments of $320,000,- 
000 each as recommended in the ‘Report of 
the Executive Directors to the Board of Gov- 
ernors on Additions to IDA Resources: Third 
Replenishment,’ dated July 21, 1970. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, with- 
out fiscal year limitation, the amounts nec- 
essary for payment by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury of three annual installments of 
$320,000,000 each for the United States share 
of the increase in the resources of the As- 
sociation.” 

Tue SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C.,; May 19, 1971. 
Hon. Spro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a p bill, “To pro- 
vide for increased participation by the United 
States in the International Development As- 
sociation.” 

The International Development Associa- 
tion, a member of the World Bank Group, 
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concentrates upon concessionary lending to 
the least developed nations of the developing 
world, The draft bill would authorize the 
United States Governor of the Association to 
agree on behalf of the United States to join 
22 other countries in a $2.4 billion replenish- 
ment of IDA resources of which the United 
States share would be $960 million, to be con- 
tributed in annual installments of $320 mil- 
lion over a three-year period. 

In several recent messages to Congress, 
President Nixon has emphasized that multi- 
lateral lending institutions should play an 
increasingly larger role in the provision of 
development assistance. The President has 
adopted this policy because multilateral in- 
stitutions offer the major benefits of (i) 
pooled resources provided by donors on an 
equitable basis, (ii) a joint responsibility for 
the allocation of resources relying on eco- 
nomic criteria in the provision of assistance, 
and (iii) the bringing of experience and ex- 
pertise of many countries to bear on the 
problems of development. Our participation 
in the third replenishment of IDA resources 
will constitute a significant step toward fully 
realizing these benefits and implementing 
this policy emphasis. 

The International Development Associa- 
tion in ten years of operation has become a 
major source of development financing, util- 
izing multilaterally pooled funds from the 
major donor countries for lending on con- 
cessional terms. The Association, which now 
has 105 member countries, is a unique vehicle 
for international cooperation in development 
and has made and continues to make a sig- 
nificant contribution to raising the standard 
of living of the people in the developing 
countries. Its development credits have pro- 
vided urgently needed financing on terms 
which take account of severely limited exter- 
nal debt-servicing capacity. 

The Association has an outstanding record 
of achievement. It has given particular em- 
phasis to areas of vital concern to the people 
of the developing nations. Over one-third of 
all new IDA credits last year were in the field 
of agriculture, with special attention being 
given to increasing output and earnings of 
small holders through irrigation, use of high- 
yield grains, and new and expanded institu- 
tions to channel investment credit to indi- 
vidual farmers. These credits are bringing 
under cultivation or improving more than 22 
million acres for agricultural purposes. 

Lending for educational purposes has 
focused increasingly on restructuring educa- 
tional systems to be more relevant to the 
needs of the people, and has stressed second- 
ary, technical, and vocational training. In 
this connection, IDA projects are construc- 
turing, expanding, and/or equipping 627 gen- 
eral secondary and specialized training 
schools, 52 teacher training colleges, and 8 
agricultural universities. 

IDA credits have, in addition, made major 
contributions to improving and expanding 
road networks, port facilities, railways, elec- 
tric power generating capacity and trans- 
mission, water supply systems, telecommuni- 
cations, and industry. In total, during the 
first decade of IDA operations, the Associa- 
tion extended 221 development credits for a 
net total of $2,773 million in 55 countries. 

IDA financing is thus assisting the eco- 
nomic growth of the developing world by 
helping create or improve the economic and 
social infrastructure of developing countries 
which is essential for meeting their present 
and future needs. Yet, much still needs to 
be done. 

To deal with these needs, IDA operations 
have expanded greatly in the past year—new 
credits in fiscal year 1970 were made to 56 
countries for $5065 million, as compared with 
38 countries for $385 million in fiscal year 
1969. The original subscriptions, amounting 
to $746 million in convertible currencies, to- 
gether with those resources made available 
to the Association in the first replenishment 
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($750 million) approved in 1964, the second 
replenishment ($1.2 billion) approved in 
1969, and from all other sources, will be fully 
committed by June 30, 1971. An expanded 
replenishment of IDA resources is therefore 
essential. 

Consultations began among the developed 
member countries of IDA—the so-called 
“Part I countries”—in December 1969, re- 
sulting in agreement among potential donors 
in June 1970. On July 21, 1970, the Executive 
Directors agreed to submit to the Board of 
Governors a report and draft resolution en- 
titled, “Additions to IDA Resources: Third 
Replenishment”, embodying the understand- 
ing reached among donors. The proposed 
legislation which I am submitting today 
would permit the United States to con- 
tribute to the third replenishment in the 
amount recommended in that report. 

Under the report and draft resolution, 18 
Part I countries, 3 Part II countries (Ireland, 
Spain, and Yugoslavia), and 1 non-member 
country (Switzerland) would make available 
a total of over $2.4 billion, payable over a 
three-year period in equal annual install- 
ments beginning on November 8, 1971. The 
United States share would total $60 million 
or 40 percent of the total to be contributed 
by all countries, continuing the U.S. share at 
the reduced level achieved in the second re- 
plenishment negotiations. The very substan- 
tial contributions of other countries totaling 
$1,440 million demonstrates the important 
burden sharing advantages of providing de- 
velopment assistance through IDA. 

In order to better reflect the relative share 
of each Part I country in total IDA financial 
contributions upon completion of the third 
replenishment, but without reducing the 
Part II countries’ relative voting power, cer- 
tain adjustments in country voting power 
are to be made. These would result in a slight 
reduction in U.S. voting power, from 25.8 
percent to 23.87 percent, 

In addition to the resources which would 
be made available under the third replenish- 
ment resolution, the Board of Governors ap- 
proved at its September 1970 annual meeting 
a transfer of $100 million from fiscal year 
1970 net earnings to IDA. The Bank has made 
annual transfers from net income in the 
form of grants each year since 1964. With the 
additional transfer of $100 million, the 7- 
year total transferred to IDA amounts to 8485 
million; further Bank transfers to IDA are 
expected in future years, Together with the 
resources which will become available from 
the third replenishment, IDA will have suffi- 
cient resources to permit commitments at a 
reasonably eyen pace over the years 1971 to 
1974. 

The draft legislation would enable the 
United States to advance this joint effort, in- 
volving over 100 countries, to accelerate eco- 
nomic development, raise living standards 
and promote social progress. Because of its 
importance to the development effort and to 
our own national objectives, IDA has, since 
its inception, enjoyed strong bipartisan sup- 
port from four Presidents and from the Con- 
gress. This support has been demonstrated 
by Congress’ approval of our original par- 
ticipation as well as two replenishments of 
IDA’s resources. IDA’s record of achievement 
merits continued strong bipartisan support. 
I respectfully request prompt and favorable 
consideration of this priority proposal. 

A Special Report of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Policies on the Proposed Third 
Replenishment of IDA Resources will be 
transmitted separately to you and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representative. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A similar 
proposal has been sent to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Office of Management and Budget that there 
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is no objection to the submission of this legis- 
lation to the Congress and that its enact- 
ment would be in accord with the program of 
the President. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B, CONNALLY. 


By Mr. EAGLETON (for himself 
and Mr. INOUYE): 

S. 2011. A bill to improve educational 
quality through the effective utilization 
of educational technology. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

THE EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY ACT OF 1971 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing a bill to be entitled 
“The Educational Technology Act of 
1971.” The thrust of this bill is to focus 
on the necessary planning and essential 
training, which will lead to a more effi- 
cient utilization of technology in the field 
of education. 

The rapid advancements and substan- 
tial improvements in educational media 
are becoming commonplace. Yet, the ef- 
fective utilization of these developments 
in school and college classrooms lags be- 
hind. In addition, this ineffective use of 
the new technology tends to retard its 
eventual useful deployment because of 
past failures growing out of misuse and 
misapplication. 

Everyone working in the field of edu- 
cation has his favorite anecdote about 
discovering several unused projectors in 
a Closet or about the school that bought 
quantities of hardware for which it had 
no use. It is the purpose of this bill to 
recognize our inefficient utilization of 
educational technology and to provide 
the framework within which education 
can better keep pace with technological 
developments so that it can best be util- 
ized to further the goals of education. 

It should be made clear that when we 
refer to educational technology, we are 
not talking about hardware, nor even 
software. What we are talking about is a 
systemized approach to education which 
embraces modern management tech- 
niques: cost-effectiveness, increased pro- 
ductivity, and accountability. It is not 
the purpose of this bill to foster the ac- 
quiring of equipment. In fact this bill 
bears a 2-year moratorium on any pur- 
chases of hardware except where it is 
necessary and essential for training. 

To limit the concept of educational 
technology to media or equipment is to 
limit education. It is the purpose of this 
bill to avoid the pitfall of limited vision 
and present the means for the total de- 
velopment of an educational systems ap- 
proach to learning. 

This bill is based on two premises. 

The first ‘is that educational tech- 
nology, when used wisely and well, can 
be instrumental in improving the quality 
of instruction. This is not because an 
element of media—a machine or a strip 
of celluloid—is necessarily better than a 
teacher, but because such media can 
convey an idea—repetitively, if neces- 
sary—in less time using less manpower, 
thus freeing teachers to teach. This 
premise is true provided the media is 
utilized within the proper environment. 

This leads to the second premise, that 
without adequate training, educational 
technology will rarely prove to be bene- 
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ficial. Teachers, administrators, support 
personnel all need training in the appli- 
cation of technology to education. Per- 
sons familiar with computer systems 
bandy about the acronmy, GIGO. It 
stands for “garbage in, garbage out.” 
And just as for computers, so for class- 
rooms, a system of educational tech- 
nology will only be effective if the people 
working in that system are trained in 
its use. 

The point was made most succinctly 
by the President’s Commission on In- 
structional Technology, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Sterling McMurrin, in 
its report. “To Improve Learning,” dated 
August 1969. It states: “Our study has 
shown that one-shot injection of a single 
technological medium are ineffective. At 
best they offer only optional “enrich- 
ment.” Technology, we believe, can carry 
out its full potential for education only 
insofar as educators embrace instruc- 
tional technology as a system and inte- 
grate a range of human and nonhuman 
resources into the total educational 
process.” 

Thus far, that integration has not 
taken place. For education today, as has 
been the case since the inception of for- 
mal education, is marked or character- 
ized by its labor intensive nature. In- 
deed, the most popular standard for 
measuring excellence in educational sys- 
tems has traditionally been the teacher- 
pupil ratio. Until recently our standards 
have even been labor-intensive. 

With advancements in technology we 
have begun to experiment with methods 
to free our manpower for the function 
for which it is best suited—to teach. 
There are jobs which a teacher, and only 
a teacher, can do. The most obvious is 
working with individual children on a 
one-to-one basis or providing small- 
group tutoring for children with special 
problems. Given ability, insight, and 
compassion, a teacher’s most valuable 
asset is time. 

And yet time is the one thing which is 
in shortest supply in the college halls and 
school classrooms of the 1970’s. Proper 
use of educational technology can provide 
additional needed time. There are ele- 
ments of the teaching-learning process 
which can best be managed by technol- 
ogy, just as there are some functions 
that can only be handled by a teacher. 

We all know that educational tech- 
nology is not a simple concept. We know 
that it is not simply more movies for 
more kids in their self-contained, 19th 
century classrooms. Educational tech- 
nology offers the “keys” for major break- 
throughs in achieving instructional ex- 
cellence. It may even bring about basic 
changes in our traditional concepts of a 
school, since increasingly we are being 
made aware of the fact that students 
learn outside of school as well as—and 
perhaps as much as—in school. Enact- 
ment into law of a significant proposal 
such as this one will require an interlock- 
ing network of new relationships and new 
partnerships among all levels of govern- 
ment and the fullest possible cooperation 
of the private sector. 

Let me repeat some thoughts which 
former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare John Gardner has ex- 
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pressed—speaking at the annual Confer- 
ence of the National Committee for the 
Support of the Public Schools on March 
23, 1970: 

In my opinion, judicious use of videotape, 
programmed instruction, computer-assisted 
instruction and other new approaches holds 
promise of a truly immense gain in the avail- 
ability of the higher quality instruction— 
instruction that can be individualized, moti- 
vating, powerful in impact and grounded in 
the best of teaching practices. It is in my 
opinion the only hope for a radical upgrading 
of educational quality on a massive scale. 


I agree with this opinion and believe 
that this bill will provide the vehicle by 
which educational advancement can keep 
pace with technological progress. It can 
be done only if we begin to view educa- 
tional technology as a complete systems 
approach to education, a tool to be used 
to enrich the teaching experience 
through a proper blend of planning, 
training, and implementation. 

The Educational Technology Act em- 
braces this philosophy. It authorizes 
grants to local education agencies and 
to institutions of higher education for 
the purpose of improving the quality of 
instruction through the application of 
technology to education. To be awarded 
a grant, an applicant must first submit 
and have improved a long-range—4 
years or more—program detailing its 
particular educational needs and indicat- 
ing just how the application of technol- 
ogy will work to meet those needs. In 
order to obtain continuation funding for 
its long-range project it would have to 
submit an annual plan which would in- 
dicate the extent to which it had incor- 
porated recent research findings in its 
program, Educators and education offi- 
cials have talked for too long about the 
gap between research in education and 
action in education. This aspect of the 
Educational Technology Act, I suggest, 
will go a long way toward closing that 
gap. 

Once a school or college has had its 
long-range plan approved for funding it 
would begin its first operational phase: 
training of teaching and administrative 
staff and of ancillary personnel. During 
the training phase schools and colleges 
would be prohibited from using Federal 
funds for acquisition of equipment or 
materials unless they were essential to 
the training process. 

After the training phase was com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the State 
agency vested with responsibility for the 
program, the school or college could use 
Federal funds for the hiring of staff for 
the operation of their program and for 
the acquisition of equipment and ma- 
terials. 

The Educational Technology Act re- 
quires a systematic approach to the 
problems faced by education today. It is 
my hope that it will be successful in 
helping to solve these problems. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2013. A bill to amend chapter 21 of 
title 38, United States Code, to increase 
the maximum amount of the grant pay- 
able for specially adapted housing for 
disabled veterans. Referred to the Com- 
eet on Banking, Housing, and Urban 

rs. 
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AID TO OUR DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, to- 
day I am introducing a bill to aid our 
disabled veterans. 

The citizens of the United States owe 
a debt to our veterans. This is especially 
true for those veterans who have become 
disahled while in the service of our coun- 
try. These handicapped patriots need 
specially adapted equipment to carry 
on a quasi-normal existence. 

During this period of rising construc- 
tion costs, it is extremely expensive to 
build a specially adapted house. Under 
existing limitations the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is authorized to pay the 
veteran for 50 percent of the cost of his 
house up to a limit of $12,500. To build a 
house adapted for wheelchair use, it is 
necessary to build ramps at every en- 
trance and 4-foot-wide halls and door- 
ways. This cannot be done in most parts 
of the country for less than $40,000. Al- 
lowing our veterans to purchase a suit- 
able home is small compensation for the 
price they have paid for our country. 

Mr. President, I request that this bill 
be appropriately referred and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2013 
A bill to amend chapter 21 of title 38, United 

States Code, to increase the maximum 

amount of the grant payable for specially 

adapted housing for disabled veterans 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
802 of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out “$12,500” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$20,000.” 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2014. A bill to amend title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act to eliminate 
the provision which prevents an individ- 
ual from enrolling in the supplementary 
medical insurance program established 
by part B of such title if he fails to en- 
roll therein within 3 years after he is 
first eligible to enroll therein. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today which will amend 
Section 1837(b) of the Social Security 
Act to allow a social security recipient to 
enroll in the supplementary medical in- 
surance program during any prescribed 
general enrollment period. At present, if 
a social security recipient does not en- 
roll for these benefits within certain 
periods during his first 3 years of eligibil- 
ity, then his right to receive benefits un- 
der the supplementary medical insurance 
program is foreclosed forever. 

This 3-year limitation was initially in- 
eluded in the law to avoid delayed en- 
rollment resulting in the payment of 
substantial benefits with very little pay- 
ments in premiums. At present, however, 
there is a 95 percent rate of participation 
in the program and since the vast major- 
ity of enrollees enroll at the earliest pos- 
sible time there is no reason to retain the 
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3-year enrollment rules. Late enrollees 
will still be charged higher premiums 
established on an actuarial basis, and any 
advantage gained by enrolling at a later 
date would be offset by the disadvantage 
of higher premiums. 

It is my belief that this amendment 
will benefit our social security recipients 
by allowing medicare enrollment during 
any enrolling period, and also the medi- 
care program by increasing the possible 
amount of contributions to the system. 

Mr. President, I introduce this bill for 
appropriate reference and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2014 
A bill to amend title XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act to eliminate the provision which 
prevents an individual from enrolling in 
the supplementary medical insurance pro- 
gram established by part B of such title 
if he fails to enroll therein within 3 years 
after he is first eligible to enroll therein 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1837(b) of the Social Security Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) No individual may enroll under this 
part more than twice.” 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
28—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
U.S. ROUTE 219 


Mr. SCHWEIKER submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 28), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 

S. Con. Res. 28 
Concurrent resolution to express the sense 
of the Congress with respect to the incor- 
poration into the Interstate System of 

United States Route 219 

Whereas United States Route 219 passes 
through the Appalachian region of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, 
and Virginia where one of the most critical 
problems is the lack of good access into and 
through the area; and 

Whereas making United States Route 219 a 
part of the Interstate System will help re- 
move this portion of the Appalachian region 
from its isolation; and 

Whereas United States Route 219 passes 
through or is adjacent to more of the natu- 
ral resources of America than any other high- 
way east of the Mississippi River; and 

Whereas United States Route 219 as a 
major north-south artery would play a key 
role in improving the national defense capa- 
bility; and 

Whereas United States Route 219 is largely 
inadequate, obsolete, and dangerous: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that the State highway depart- 
ments of those States within which United 
States Route 219 is located, together with the 
Secretary of Transportation, should desig- 
nate, as soon as possible, such route as a part 
of the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways in accordance with, and for 
the purposes of, title 23 of the United States 
Code. 
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COMPREHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 142 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare.) 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), the distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits), the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NEtson), and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SCHWEIKER) for introducing S. 1512, 
the Comprehensive Child Care Develop- 
ment Act. 

This bill, which I am pleased to co- 
sponsor, will not be a panacea for all 
the problems American children face. It 
will, however, be a major advance to- 
ward meeting the educational, health 
and nutritional needs of millions of 
youngsters across the land. 

All too often in the past, children in 
need slipped by unnoticed and untreated 
as a result of our fragmented system of 
delivering child care services. To help 
correct this inadequacy I introduced 
S.1414, the Child Advocacy Act. Under 
this bill a neighborhood child advocate 
would constantly analyze the needs of 
local children and bring gaps in the sys- 
tem to the attention of responsible offi- 
cials. 

Because I believe the child advocate 
can play an important role in a compre- 
hensive child care system, Iam today 
submitting an advocacy amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me, to S. 1512. 

The role of the child advocate will be 
a dual one. First, he will be the link be- 
tween the child in need and the program 
that fills that need. For example, a 
mother in a poverty area might come to 
the child advocate with a child who has 
an unusual hearing problem. The advo- 
cate will direct that mother and child to 
the proper care center, check to see that 
the service was provided, and follow up 
later to see how the child is progressing. 
The child will not be abandoned in the 
bureaucratic morass of the present sys- 
tem, but will be guided through and 
helped at every turn. 

Most children are lost to society not 
because of poor care, but rather because 
they never received care. The advocate 
will see that they obtain the necessary 
services and that those who provide 
these services are accountable. 

The advocate’s second role is as over- 
seer of all children’s programs. Since he 
is an independent agent solely con- 
cerned with the welfare of his clients, 
he will be best able to assess the needs of 
a community’s children, to evaluate the 
adequacy of the community’s perform- 
ance and to set goals and priorities. He 
will spot inefficiencies and inadequacies 
in the present system and press for their 
solution. For example, the same advocate 
who aided the child mentioned above 
may find other children with undetected 
and untreated hearing problems. As he 
moves through the community he may 
discover that the local school has not 
been conducting the required annual 
hearing tests and that some children 
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have gone for years with their impair- 
ments undiagnosed. The advocate will 
call attention to the deficiency and ask 
the local authorities to redress the situa- 
tion and insure that it is not occurring 
in other areas as well. 

The amendment I submit today would 
empower the Director of the Office of 
Child Development in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to es- 
tablish and administer up to 20 demon- 
stration projects across the Nation by 
funding selected public or private non- 
profit agencies willing to establish a 
neighborhood office of child advocacy— 
NOCA. 

The group selected to establish the 
NOCA will also form a neighborhood 
council of child development which will 
serve as the governing body of the local 
NOCA. At least one-half of the members 
of the Council will be residents of the 
neighborhood to be served. The neigh- 
borhood council will select the Director 
of the NOCA, establish personnel and fis- 
cal policies, and generally oversee the 
operations of the NOCA. In addition, it 
will use the information its members 
gather to develop a comprehensive plan 
for providing services to the local chil- 
dren. 

The NOCA, composed of child care 
professionals, will be the local repre- 
sentative of the neighborhood children. 
These advocates will assist parents and 
their children in finding the service they 
might need whether it be legal, psycho- 
logical, medical, or educational. There 
will be a small charge—based on a slid- 
ing scale according to family income— 
for this counseling and referral assist- 
ance. 

If a child comes in with a problem no 
existing agency can handle, the NOCA 
will be permitted to contract with an- 
other person or institution to provide the 
necessary service. Such a purchase is not 
expected to go on indefinitely. The NOCA 
would be required to review every 6 
months the effectiveness of the purchased 
service and the need for continuation. If 
it is necessary to continue it, the NOCA 
will make every effort to have another 
agency assume the burden. 

Any purchase which continues for 12 
months must be reported to the Director 
along with a full report of the number 
of similar problems in the neighborhood 
and the possibility of State and local au- 
thorities establishing a program to treat 
such problems. 

This continuous review of the NOCA’s 
operations is an important part of the 
advocacy concept. The advocacy system 
will not be expected to replace existing 
delivery systems. It is not intended to be- 
come a permanent institution, but rather 
is designed to be the catalyst for revamp- 
ing and modernizing the present system. 
Once the system becomes truly respon- 
sive, there will no longer be a need for 
an advocate. 

The Director, by reviewing NOCA ac- 
tions and expenditures, can spot ineffi- 
ciencies in the national system as well. 
If, for example, several NOCA’s report 
that they have to contract out for aid for 
undernourished children, the Director 
will know that a national program needs 
to be developed. 
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The advocacy system can be of major 
assistance in redirecting the efforts of our 
children’s agencies to the needs of the 
children. Existing institutions often can- 
not analyze their own or their competi- 
tor’s capabilities and resources because 
of built in professional and personal 
biases. As an independent, trained ob- 
server of child care needs and programs, 
the advocate will be able to analyze the 
shortcomings of the existing structure 
and recommend needed changes. 

At the end of the 5-year life of the 
demonstration projects, the Director will 
be able to determine the efficacy of the 
advocacy system. He will then recom- 
mend to Congress whether the program 
should be eliminated, restructed or ex- 
panded. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment and 
a section-by-section analysis of the 
amendment be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and analysis were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 142 


On page 46, between lines 13 and 14, insert 
the following new paragraph: 


“PART E—NATIONAL CHILD ADVOCACY 
PROGRAM 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 561. It is the purpose of this part, 
through the conduct of demonstration proj- 
ects, to explore the feasibility of the estab- 
lishment of a national child advocacy system 
which will— 

“(1) focus the Nation's resources on the 
healthy development of children, with special 
attention to very young children; 

“(2) strengthen and improve the capabil- 
ities of the family unit to insure healthy 
child development; 

“(3) create a focal point of responsibility 
at every level in the American society to 
guarantee that children and the families of 
which children are members receive the 
services needed to prevent, and to cope with, 
mental and physical disabilities; 

“(4) change or eliminate inefficient pro- 
grams relating to child development and 
replace them with more effective means of 
insuring the healthy growth of children; 

“(5) coordinate and consolidate programs 
relating to child development which are of 
proven effectiveness so as to achieve the 
most economic use of funds and manpower; 

“(6) evaluate existing programs for chil- 
dren and develop better ways of providing 
services for children; 

“(7) forge a new partnership between 
elected officials, the general public, civil serv- 
ants, and the private sector of the economy 
in the planning and operation of programs 
affecting children; and 

“(8) determine the amount of funding and 
manpower required to extend proper serv- 
ices for children to every community in the 
Nation. 


“DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 


“Sec. 562. (a)(1) In order to carry out 
the purposes of this part, the Director of 
the Office of Child Development (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘Director’) is au- 
thorized, in accordance with the provisions 
of this part, to make grants for the estab- 
lishment and operation of up to twenty 
Neighborhood Offices of Child Advocacy to 
Provide a means of gathering data to eval- 
uate the cost-effectiveness of all programs 
affecting children as a basis for reordering 
national and local priorities, and to test new 
types of remedial programs and service de- 


livery systems. 
“(2) The Director shall also evaluate the 
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effectiveness of such Offices in providing a 
simple and convenient focal point of re- 
sponsibility and referral to assist children 
and their families and of assuring conti- 
nuity of attention to the developmental 
problems of children. 

“(3) Not later than five years after the 
date of enactment of this part, the Di- 
rector shall submit a report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress containing the Di- 
rector’s evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the Neighborhood Offices of Child Advocacy 
established pursuant to this part and the 
Director’s recommendations for the termina- 
tion of such Offices or for the transferral of 
such Offices to an appropriate Federal agen- 
cy for continued operation. 

“(b) Neighborhood Offices of Child Ad- 
vocacy established under this part shall 
be distributed in such manner as to assure, 
to the maximum extent feasible, that such 
an Office will be located in each of the various 
geographic areas of the United States and 
that the persons served by such Offices will 
be representative of the various racial, eth- 
nic, and economic groups in the United 
States. If more than seven such Offices are 
established, at least one shall be on an In- 
dian reservation, and at least two shall be 
in rural areas. 


“PLANNING ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 563. The Director is authorized to 
make planning grants to, and otherwise 
assist, through technical advice and other- 
wise, any public or nonprofit private agency 
and organization which desires to establish 
a Neighborhood Office of Child Advocacy. 


“DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
OFFICES OF CHILD ADVOCACY 

“Sec. 564. (a) It shall be the duty and 
function of each Neighborhood Office of 
Child Advocacy to— 

“(1) provide an assessment of the needs 
of children who reside in the neighborhood 
served by such Office; 

“(2) publicize its services to all residents 
of the neighborhood served by the Office and 
to all professionals providing services affect- 
ing children in such neighborhood; 

“(3) provide counseling to any family with 
children residing within the neighborhood 
served by such Office which desires counsel- 
ing assistance; 

“(4) provide to any such family referral 
and purchasing of services when determined 
to be necessary or proper after assessment of 
needs and counseling; 

“(5) collect data and maintain current 
records regarding its activities and the sery- 
ices provided by it; and 

“(6) provide training services. 

“(b)(1) The assessment of Neighborhood 
Offices of Child Advocacy shall include, but 
not be limited to, evaluations of nutritional, 
medical, psychological, social, educational, 
recreational, vocational, and economic needs 
of the families served by any such Office. 

(2) (A) The counseling function of Neigh- 
borhood Offices of Child Advocacy shall in- 
clude the provision by any such Office of ad- 
vice and guidance to any family residing in 
the neighborhood served by such Office which 
desires assistance in locating and using ap- 
propriate services to meet their needs, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, the following: 
nutrition; family income supplementation; 
housing; transportation; sanitation; recrea- 
tion; adult education; disease prevention; 
education; medical care; employment; day 
care and preschool programs; family planning 
and birth comtrol services; genetic counsel- 
ing; prenatal care and homemaker services: 
budget planning; youth employment services; 
vocational training; rehabilitation; consumer 
education; special education; residential 
care; specialized foster homes; group homes 
and institutional services; family, marital, 
and premarital counseling; protective serv- 
ices; legal services; and inpatient and out- 
patient mental health treatment services, 
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“(B) Such counseling function shall also 
include assistance to families in dealing with 
other agencies which have a responsibility 
with respect to the developmental needs of 
children. Any Neighborhood Office of Child 
Advocacy, in providing such assistance, may 
advise families as to various courses of ac- 
tion available to them, may accompany them 
in their contact with such other agencies, 
and may assist them in pre; corre- 
spondence or taking such other actions as 
may be lawful and proper to secure appro- 
priate services for their children. 

“(3) (A) The referral and purchasing sery- 
ices function of Neighborhood Offices of Child 
Advocacy may be provided to a family with 
children residing in the neighborhood served 
by any such Office only after the assessment 
and counseling functions of such Office have 
been provided to such family. Such referral 
and purchasing services shall be designed to 
assist a family with children in securing any 
services required to assure the healthy de- 
velopment of the child or children of such 
family or remedial assistance regarding & 
problem of such a child. 

“(B) Such referral function includes, but 
is not limited to, the following: 

“(i) informing the family of available 
services; 

“(i1) making appointments with providers 
of needed services on the family’s behalf; 

“(iii) discussing the child’s problem with 
the appropriate provider of services; 

“(iv) appraising the outcome of referrals; 

“(v) arranging for personal escort and 
transportation when necessary. 

“(C) (i) The referral function shall be 
considered complete when the agency or in- 
dividual to whom a family has been referred 
by such an Office accepts responsibility for 
providing the services necessary to meet the 
problem giving rise to the referral. 

“(ii) Whenever any Neighborhood Office of 
Child Advocacy has completed referral of any 
child, such Office shall maintain surveillance 
of such child’s progress and shall have re- 
sponsibility to re-refer such child if such 
child’s progress is inadequate. 

“(D) (i) In carrying out its referral func- 
tion, each Neighborhood Office of Child Ad- 
vocacy shall maintain a current and com- 
prehensive file of all community services, 
both public and private, available in the 
neighborhood served by such Office. 

“(ii) In carrying out such function, each 
such Officer shall maintain records of— 

“(I) all agreements currently in effect be- 
tween such Office and agencies or individuals 
accepting referrals from such Office; and 

“(II) evaluations of the results of refer- 
rals previously made by such Office. 

“(4) (A) In the event that the services re- 
quired by a child are inadequate, unavail- 
able, or beyond the financial capability of 
the family of such child, a Neighborhood 
Office of Child Advocacy may, if it deems ap- 
propriate, act as purchasing agent to assist 
the family of such child in securing and 
paying for the services needed by such child. 

“(B) A Neighborhood Office of Child Ad- 
vocacy may not expend funds for the pur- 
chase of services for any child unless— 

“(1) such Office has made an assessment of 
such child’s needs and, as a result of such 
assessment, such Office has determined that 
such child needs such services; 

“(ii) the family or guardian of such child 
has been involved in the decision of such 
Office to seek such services and agrees with 
the services chosen by the Office to meet 
such child's needs; x 

“(ill) the services required are either un- 
available in the community in which such 
child resides. or the services available to such 
child under other programs are inadequate 
to meet such child’s needs; and 

“(iv) the Office has, after full investiga- 
tion, determined that funds for the purchese 
of such services are not available to such 
child through sources other than the Office. 
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“(C) Any such Office shall, in purchasing 
services for any child, obtain such services 
from agencies in accordance with the follow- 
ing priorities— 

“(1) from public or private nonprofit agen- 
cies which presently provide the required 
service in an effective and efficient manner; 

“(ii) from public or private nonprofit 
agencies which do not presently provide the 
required service, but is willing and capable 
of expanding its functions to meet the needs 
of such child; 

“(ill) from any provider of service which 
presently provides the required service in 
an effective and efficient manner; 

“(iv) from a provider of service which does 
not presently provide the required service, 
but is willing and capable of expanding its 
functions to meet the needs of such child; 
and 

“(v) by creating (through the making 
of a demonstration grant to an appro- 
priate public or private nonprofit agency 
for such purpose) a new program to provide 
the required services. 

“(D) Services provided by any Neighbor- 
hood Office of Child Advocacy may be pro- 
vided through contract, purchase, or the cre- 
ation of new programs, but shall not be pro- 
vided directly by such Office. 

(5) (A) Each Neighborhood Office of Child 
Advocacy shall maintain current records re- 
garding all services provided by and all ex- 
penditures made by it, in accordance with 
requirements of this part and regulations of 
the Director, and shall provide a continuing 
record of each child who receives services 
provided by such Office. 

“(B) Such records shall include such dem- 
ographic information, such information re- 
specting services provided by such Office, as 
the Director shall by regulations prescribe, 
and an evaluation by such Office of the ef- 
fectiveness of the various providers of serv- 
ices (in the community served by such Of- 
fice) determined, among other factors, on the 
experience that clients of such Office have 
had with such providers. 

“(C) Separate records shall be kept on the 
amount of funds allotted by the Office for 
individual families served by it and for each 
category of service provided by such Office. 

“(D) Whenever a family moves from a 
neighborhood served by any Neighborhood 
Office of Child Advocacy to any other neigh- 
borhood served by any such Office, such 
Office serving the neighborhood from which 
such family moves shall, upon the request 
of such family, transfer its records pertain- 
ing to such family to the Neighborhood Office 
of Child Advocacy serving the area to which 
such family moves. 

“(6) (A) All purchases of services under 
this section shall be reviewed every six 
months to determine the effect of the sery- 
ice and need for continuation of the service. 

“(B) Any service which is purchased for 
more than twelve months shall be reported 
directly to the Director. 

“(C) Such report shall state, but shall not 
be limited to, 

“(1) why the purchase was originally nec- 
essary; 

“(ii) how many persons in the neighbor- 
hood need similar services; 

“(iii) how many persons in the neighbor- 
hood receive similar services; 

“(iv) what steps are being taken by the 
State and local authorities to relieve the need 
for such purchase. 

“(1) (A) Each Neighborhood Office of Child 
Advocacy shall, whenever possible, develop 
and maintain relationships with public and 
private educational and training institutions 
under which such Office will be utilized, 
whenever appropriate, by such institutions as 
a training resource for the training of para- 
professional and professional personnel. 

“(B) Each such Office shall, in carrying 
out its functions, utilize to the maximum 
extent feasible the services of paraprofession- 
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al personnel and appropriate individuals 
who are residents of the area served by such 
reso as ‘Neighborhood Health Representa- 
tives’. 

“(C) With the approval of the Director, 
any such Office may provide services through 
individuals not licensed to provide such serv- 
ices, if such Office determines that utiliza- 
tion of such individuals to provide such 
services is necessary to facilitate the utiliza- 
tion and training by such Office of personnel 
needed to perform such services. 

“(D) Each such Office shall make max- 
imum use of volunteer workers and shall at- 
tempt to assure the utilization of young 
people and the aged in carrying out its func- 
tions with respect to children (or the fami- 
lies of children) who are in need of services 
provided by such Office. 


“APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS 


“Sec, 565. (a)(1) Grants under section 
562 may be made only upon application 
therefor by one or more sponsors each of 
which is a private nonprofit agency or orga- 
nization. 

“(2) Grants under section 562 shall be in 
such amounts, on such terms and condi- 
tions, and paid at such time or times, and 
in such manner, as the Director shall pre- 
scribe in order most effectively to carry out 
the purposes of this part and protect the 
financial interests of the United States. 

“(b) The Director shall not approve any 
application for a grant under section 562 
unless such application contains or is sup- 
ported by— 

“(1) assurances satisfactory to the Director 
that the Neighborhood Office of Child Ad- 
vocacy with respect to which such appli- 
cation is submitted will be governed by a 
Neighborhood Council on Child Development 
which meets the requirements and other 
criteria contained in section 566. 

“(2) reasonable assurances that Federal 
funds paid pursuant to any such grant will 
be used only for the purposes for which paid 
and in accordance with applicable provisions 
of this part and regulations promulgated 
thereunder; 

“(3) reasonable assurances that the appli- 
cant will provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as are required 
by the Director to assure proper disburse- 
ment of and accounting for such Federal 
funds; 

“(4) reasonable assurances that the appli- 
cant will make such reports, in such form 
and manner and containing such informa- 
tion as the Director may from time to time 
reasonably require, and will keep such rec- 
ords and afford such access thereto as the 
Director may find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports; 

“(5) reasonable assurances that the Neigh- 
borhood Office of Child Advocacy with re- 
spect to which such grant is requested will 
undertake to cooperate with, and whenever 
appropriate enter into cooperative agree- 
ments with, other public and private agen- 
cies providing services for children in the 
area to be served by such Office, including, 
but not limited to, community planning 
councils, local school districts, family service 
agencies, community mental health centers, 
mental health and public health depart- 
ments and agencies, welfare agencies, com- 
munity action councils, Model Cities’ Boards, 
and local consumer organizations: and 

“(6) indications of support for the Office 
from the Chief Executive of the political 
subdivision in which Office is to be located 
and local private and public agencies serving 
the area to be served by such Office. 


“NEIGHBORHOOD COUNCILS ON CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 
“Sec. 566. (a) (1) The agency or organiza- 
tion designated to plan the NOCA shall 
form a Neighborhood Council on Child De- 
velopment serving as the governing body of 
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any Neighborhood Office of Child Advocacy 
shall be composed of not less than nine or 
more than twenty-one members. 

“(2) At least one-half of the members of 
any such Council shall be individuals repre- 
senting residents of the neighborhood served 
by the Neighborhood Office of Child Advocacy 
governed by such Council; and one member 
shall be such an individual who has not at- 
tained age twenty-one (but who has attained 
age fifteen). 

“(3) Members of any such Council may be 
elected, or appointed, or some may be elected 
and some appointed. 

“(4) The term of office of members of any 
such Council shall not exceed three years. 

“(b) The duties and responsibilities of any 
such Council shall include— 

“(1) the selection and employment of an 
individual to serve as Director of the Neigh- 
borhood Office of Child Advocacy governed 
by such Council, which Director shall have 
authority to secure through employment or 
under contract such additional personnel as 
may be necessary, subject to budgetary lim- 
itations, to carry out the duties of such Of- 


“(2) the development, for the neighbor- 
hood served by such Office, of a comprehen- 
sive plan to provide services for the children 
of such neighborhood designed to meet, in 
accordance with priorities contained in the 
plan, the needs of such children, and to de- 
velop new and improve existing services to 
meet the needs of such children; 

“(3) the maintenance of the fiscal respon- 
sibility of the Office which it governs; 

“(4) the establishment of personnel poli- 
cies; 

“(5) acting as an appeals body for parents 
who are dissatisfied with services provided for 
their children by the Neighborhood Office of 
Child Advocacy governed by such Council; 

“(6) the assumption of responsibility for 
coordinating and encouraging the develop- 
ment of services for children; 

“(7) the development of effective and con- 
tinuing liaison with the Governor's Council 
(if any) for the State in which such Coun- 
cil serves and with officials of the political 
subdivision in which is located the Neigh- 
borhood Office of Child Advocacy governed 
by such Council; 

“(8) the preparation of the annual budget 
for the Neighborhood Office of Child Advo- 
cacy governed by such Council, and the sub- 
mission periodically of reports to State Coun- 
cils on Child Development and the Director 
on the conduct of the programs operated by 
the Neighborhood Office of Child Advocacy 
governed by such Council, results of evalua- 
tions by the Council of services rendered by 
such Office, and the projected needs of such 
Office; 

“(9) whenever it deems the same to be 
desirable and feasible, to develop and submit 
to the Director applications for demonstra- 
tion programs under section 567; and 

“(10) otherwise to take such action as may 
be appropriate to comply with the assurances 
provided or required to be provided under 
section 565(b). 

“EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS FOR COMPREHENSIVE 
CHILD CARE 


“Sec. 567. (a) The Director is authorized, 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, to make to any Neighborhood Office 
of Child Advocacy which has received a grant 
under section 562 a special demonstration 
grant for the purpose of enabling such Office 
to establish new experimental programs of 
comprehensive child care. 

“(b) No application for a grant under this 
section shall be considered by the Director if 
such application is submitted with respect 
to a Neighborhood Office of Child Advocacy 


which first received a grant under section 
562 more than six months prior to the date 


such application is submitted to the Director. 
“(c) Any application for a grant under 
this section must include— 
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“(1) reasonable assurances that the dem- 
onstration program with respect to which 
such grant is requested will be carried out 
in the neighborhood served by the Neigh- 
borhood Office of Child Advocacy with respect 
to which such grant is requested by a public 
or nonprofit private agency or organization; 

“(2) reasonable assurances that such pro- 
gram will be consistent with the comprehen- 
sive plan developed for such Office pursuant 
to section 566(b)(2) by the Neighborhood 
Council Development governing such Office; 

“(3) reasonable assurances that not less 
than 30 per centum of the cost of such pro- 
gram will be furnished from non-Federal 
funds; and 

“(4) reasonable assurances that there will 
be collected and submitted with respect to 
the operation of such program such data and 
information as the Director may prescribe to 
enable him to evaluate the effectiveness of 
such program; 

“GOVERNOR'S COUNCIL ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


“Sec. 568. (a) (1) The Director shall take 
steps to encourage the establishment in each 
State (in accordance with the laws of such 
State) of a Governor’s Council on Child De- 
velopment (in this part referred to as a 
‘Governor's Council’). 

“(2) (A) The Director is authorized to pro- 
vide such technical assistance as may be 
necessary or appropriate to assist a State in 
establishing a Governor’s Council in such 
State. 

“(B) The Director shall develop and main- 
tain close liaison with and shall otherwise 
cooperate with each Governor’s Council. 

“(3) The Governor's Council of any State 
shall serve as the State Child Advocate for 
such State. 

“(b)(1) The duties and responsibilities of 
any Governor's Council shall include, but 
not be limited to— 

“(A) developing a State Comprehensive 
Plan for Children’s Services; 

“(B) conducting a survey of the State’s 
services for families with children; 

“(C) making an assessment of the needs 
of families with children in the State; 

“(D) formulating plans to coordinate 
State programs affecting children; and 

“(E) advising the Governor, heads of State 
agencies, and the State legislature regarding 
the implementation of the State Compre- 
hensive Plan for Children’s Services; and the 
preparation and submission, not less often 
than once each year, to the Governor, heads 
of State agencies, and the State legislature 
of a full and complete report regarding the 
implementation of such plan, together with 
its recommendations for legislation designed 
to implement such plan. 

“(2) It shall also be the duty of each 
Governor's Council to cooperate with and 
assist any Neighborhood Office of Child Ad- 
vocacy which is located in the State served 
by such Council with a view consolidating 
and improving child care services in the 
State. 

“(c)(1) (A) Any Governor’s Council shall 
be composed of fifteen members. 

“(B) At least ten of such members shall 
be representatives of consumers of children’s 
and families’ services, who live in the State 
served by such council. 

“(C) Not more than seven of such mem- 
bers shall be professionals with recognized 
competence in formulating, innovating, 
planning, assessing, or delivering children’s 
services. 

“(D) Members of legislative bodies shall 
be ineligible for membership in such Council. 

“(d) (1) Upon the request of any State, the 
Director is authorized to make grants to 
such State for the purpose of assisting such 
State in meeting the reasonable and neces- 
sary costs of— 

“(A) operating the Governor’s Council in 
such State; 

“(B) preparation by the Governor’s Coun- 
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cil of the State Comprehensive Plan for 
Children’s Services; 

“(C) preparation by the Governor’s Coun- 
cil of its annual progress report; 

“(D) the conduct, by the Governor’s Coun- 
cil of its data collection and program evalu- 
ation activities; and 

“(E) carrying on such other activities as 
may be required under this part or by regula- 
tions of the Director. 

“(2) No grant to a State under this sub- 
section shall exceed 75 per centum of the 
costs with respect to which the grant is made. 

“(3) In considering applications for grants 
under this subsection, the Director shall give 
priority to applications from States in which 
there is located one or more Neighborhood 
Offices of Child Advocacy. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF ADDITIONAL COUNCILS ON 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


“Sec. 669 (a) In addition to the Councils 
authorized to be established by the preced- 
ing provisions of this part, the Director is 
authorized to make grants to assist in the 
establishment and operation of such addi- 
tional Councils at appropriate levels in the 
Federal and in State governments as he de- 
termines to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this part. 

“(b) Grants under this section shall be in 
such amounts, made on such terms and con- 
ditions, and paid at such time or times, and 
in such manner as the Director shall pre- 
scribe most effectively to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part and protect the financial 
interests of the United States. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 570. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this part there are author- 
ized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
$20,000,000 commencing with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972. 

“ACCEPTANCE OF SERVICES TO BE ON VOLUNTARY 
BASIS 

“Sec, 571. No Neighborhood Office of Child 
Advocacy shall coerce any family to accept 
services provided by such Office, but each 
such Office shall actively encourage all eligi- 
ble residents of the neighborhood served by 
such Office to accept the services provided by 
the Office and all residents of such neigh- 
borhood to participate as volunteer workers 
in carrying out the activities of the Office. 


“CONFIDENTIALITY OF RECORDS 

“Sec. 572. (a) (1) Each Neighborhood Office 
of Child Advocacy shall treat all records per- 
taining to children and families who are re- 
ceiving or have received services provided by 
such Office as confidential and shall main- 
tain such records in such manner as to pro- 
tect the privacy of individuals with respect 
to whom such records pertain. 

“(2) Such records pertaining to any child 
shall be available for inspection and review 
by the parents or guardian of such child 
and information contained therein may be 
made available to other persons (including 
any public or private agency or individual) 
authorized by the Neighborhood Office of 
Child Advocacy to receive such information, 
but only if the parent or guardian of such 
child agrees in writing that such informa- 
tion may be made available to any such 
other person. 

“(b) If any individual divulges, in con- 
travention of the provisions of subsection 
(a), information referred to in such subsec- 
tion pertaining to any person, such person 
may (without regard to the amount in con- 
troversy) bring in the appropriate district 
court of the United States an action against 
such individual for the recovery of which- 
ever of the following amounts is the 
greater— 

“(1) $500, or 

“(2) an amount equal to three times the 
actual damages (if any) sustained by such 
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person by reason of the action of such in- 
dividual in divulging such information. 

“(c) Whenever any person has reasonable 
cause to believe that any individual is pre- 
paring to take any action which would, in 
contravention of the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a), divulge information referred to in 
such subsection pertaining to such person, 
such person may bring a civil suit in the 
appropriate district court of the United 
States to enjoin such individual from tak- 
ing such action. 

“PEES FOR SERVICES 

“Sec. 573. (a) Each Neighborhood Office of 
Child Advocacy shall, except as otherwise 
provided in this section, impose fees 
for services provided for children or families 
with children by such Office. The amount of 
the fee imposed for any service shall be 
related to the ability to pay (as determined 
under regulations of the Director) of the 
family of the person receiving such service. 

“(b) Any family with an income below 
the level of income determined to be re- 
quired, for families of the same size as such 
family and living in the same region (as 
established by the Bureau of Labor Statist- 
ics) as such family, to maintain a moderate 
living standard shall be regarded as unable 
to pay any fee for services provided by any 
Neighborhood Office of Child Advocacy. 

“(c) The ability of any family with an 
income above that referred to in subsection 
(b) shall be determined on the basis of the 
income of such family as related to the level 
of income of other families of the same size 
and living in the same region (as established 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics). 

“(d) No fee shall be charged to any person 
by any Neighborhood Office of Child Advocacy 
for or on account of any assessment of need 
or counseling services provided by such Office. 

“(e) In no event shall the fee charged by 
any such Office for any service provided by 
it exceed the cost of such service to such 
Office. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 574. For purposes of this part— 

“(a) The term ‘neighborhood,’ as used in 
connection with the area served by any 
Neighborhood Office of Child Advocacy, means 
an area in which there resides not less than 
two thousand and not more than ten thou- 
sand children, and wherever possible should 
coincide with the jurisdictions served by the 
other Federal child-serving programs. 

“(b) The term ‘child’ means an individual 
who has not attained age eighteen. 

“(c) The term ‘children’s services’ means 
those programs which provide the education- 
al, social health and mental health, nutri- 
tional, and physical services needed for chil- 
dren to achieve their full potential. 

“(d) The term ‘provider of children’s serv- 
ices’ means any public or private agency or 
institution which as part of its mission pro- 
vides directly or indirectly services to chil- 
dren and/or their families to aid or improve 
the children’s personal development and to 
protect their welfare, including health and 
mental health, educational, and social serv- 
ices and any similar or related p 

“(e) The term ‘low-income family’ shall be 
determined by regulation In a manner con- 
sistent with the definition used by other re- 
lated Federal programs as established by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics”. 

On page 46, line 14, strike out “Part E” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Part F". 

On page 46, line 16, strike out “Sec. 561” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sc. 581”. 

On page 49, line 6, strike out “Src. 562” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 582”. 

On page 49, line 11, after “Development” 
insert “administered by a Director”. 

On page 49, line 19, strike out “Sec. 563” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 583”. 

On page 50, line 19, strike out “Sec. 564” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 584”. 
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On page 51, line 7, strike out “Src. 565” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 585”. 

On page 52, line 8, strike out “Sec. 566” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 586”. 

On page 52, line 14, strike out “Sec. 567” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 587”. 

On page 52, line 21, strike out “Sec. 568” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 588”. 


SECTION BY SECTION ANALYSIS 


Sec. 561. Sates that the purpose of the act 
is to explore the feasibility of a national 
child advocacy system to focus the Nation’s 
resources on the needs of our children, to 
coordinate, consolidate and evaluate existing 
programs and to propose new programs and 
methods to insure the healthy development 
of our children. 

Sec. 562. (a) Gives the Director authority 
to establish and fund not more than 20 
Neighborhood Offices of Child Advocacy 
(NOCA) to determine the cost-effectiveness 
of present programs and to test experimental 
programs. 

The Director shall: evaluate the effective- 
ness of such Offices in assisting and referring 
children to the appropriate services; and 
submit after 5 years an evaluation report to 
the President and the Congress and a recom- 
mendation for the termination of such offices 
or for the transfer to an appropriate Federal 
agency for continued operation. 

(b) Directs that the NOCA’s be esablished 
in various geographic regions and that per- 
sons served by such offices be representative 
of diverse racial and socio-economic groups. 

Sec. 563. Authorizes the Director to make 
planning grants to public or private non- 
profit agencies or organizations desirous of 
establishing a Neighborhood Office of Child 
Advocacy. 

Sec. 564. (a) Describes duties and func- 
tions of each Neighborhood Office of Child 
Advocacy (NOCA) including responsibility 
to: assess the needs of neighborhood chil- 
dren; publicize NOCA’s existence and serv- 
ices; counsel families with children needing 
assistance; refer such families to appropriate 
agencies; purchase services, if necessary; and 
provide training facilities for interested 
professionals and para-professionals. 

(b) The NOCA assessment shall include 
the nutritional, medical, psychological, 
social, educational, recreational, vocational 
and economic needs of neighborhood chil- 
dren. The counseling and referral function 
shall include determination of a family’s 
needs, explaining what programs are avail- 
able and directing families to these pro- 
grams. The NOCA shall keep note of a child’s 
progress and maintain adequate records of 
all its cases. 

(b) (4) (5) If indeed services are unavail- 
able and it is determined that the family 
cannot afford such services, the NOCA is 
authorized to purchase the services for the 
child. Accurate records of any such pur- 
chase must be maintained by the NOCA. 

(b) (6) Any purchase shall be reviewed 
every six months to determine the effect of 
the service and its continued need. Any serv- 
ice purchased for more than 12 months shall 
be reported to the Director detailing the 
reason for the original purchase, how many 
persons need and receive similar services, and 
what steps are being taken by state and local 
authorities to relieve the need for such pur- 
chase. 

Sec. 565. Details the procedure for apply- 
ing for NOCA grants. 

Sec. 566. (a) The agency which establishes 
& NOCA shall also form a Neighborhood 
Council on Child Development composed of 
neighborhood residents and qualified pro- 
fessionals which shall be the governing body 
of the NOCA. 

(b) The Neighborhood Council shall select 
the Director of the NOCA; establish appro- 
priate personnel policies; develop a compre- 
hensive plan for neighborhood child services; 
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prepare the annual budget; and act as an 
appeals body for parents dissatisfied with 
services provided by NOCA. 

Sec. 567. Authorizes the Director of the 
Office of Child Development to give to any 
NOCA a special demonstration grant to al- 
low such NOCA to establish experimental 
programs of comprehensive child care. 

Sec. 568. States that the Director shall 
encourage the establishment in each state 
of a Governor's Council on Child Develop- 
ment which shall survey the needs of the 
state’s children, serve as the state’s child 
advocate for its children, develop a state 
plan for meeting the needs of its children, 
review action taken by appropriate state 
agencies, and assist NOCA’s located within 
the state. 

Sec. 569. Authorizes the Director of the 
Office of Child Development to make grants 
to any additional Councils at appropriate 
levels of state and federal government as 
may be needed to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 

Sec. 570. Authorizes all appropriations of 
$20,000,000. 

Sec. 571. States that the NOCA shall en- 
courage neighborhood families to avail them- 
selves of its service, but shall exert no coer- 
cion on them to use the facilities. 

Sec. 572. All records of the NOCA shall 
remain confidential and shall be open only 
to the concerned family and can be made 
available to a service agency only with the 
consent of the family. 

Sec. 573. Each NOCA shall impose fees for 
its services except simple assessment and 
counseling services. Such fees shall be based 
on an “ability to pay” schedule determined 
by the NOCA Director. No fee shall exceed 
the cost of the service provided. 


CHILD ADVOCACY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend the senior Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Risicorr) for intro- 
ducing National Child Advocacy Act, and 
express my support for the objectives of 
this legislation. The Senator has long 
been one of our Nation’s foremost ad- 
vocates for children—as Governor of 
Connecticut, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and a member of the 
Senate—and the proposal he is intro- 
ducing today is another example of his 
commitment to America’s young. I am 
delighted to be a cosponsor of this bill. 

I share the concern of the Senator 
about the way in which the needs of 
millions of American children and youth 
are ignored and neglected. I share his 
conclusions that our present systems of 
child care are fragmented and uncoordi- 
nated. This lack of attention and this 
fragmentation is one reason the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee recently 
established a Subcommittee on Children 
and Youth, which I am privileged to 
chair. It is my hope that this subcom- 
mittee can provide a forum for the con- 
cerns of children and youth within the 
Senate, view the problems of the whole 
child, and help overcome the fragmenta- 
tion that exists in our approach to the 
problems and needs of children and 
youth, 

This lack of attention and fragmenta- 
tion are also reasons that the concept of 
a child advocate has received support: 
first by the joint commission on the 
mental health of children, chaired so 
ably by Dr. Reginald S. Lourie, and more 
recently by the delegates at the White 
House Conference on Children. 

The concept of a child advocacy sys- 
tem to help assure that families and chil- 
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dren receive the services or treatment 
they need, and to help assess community 
needs for children’s services—makes a 
good deal of sense. We should test this 
concept, find out how it works in actual 
practice, discover its strengths and weak- 
nesses. This is precisely what Senator 
Ruisicorr’s bill would provide—by estab- 
lishing Neighborhood Offices of Child 
Advocacy in up to 20 communities 
throughout the Nation—and precisely 
the reason I support this proposal. 

One concern that has been expressed 
about the concept of the child advocate, 
and a concern I share, is that child ad- 
vocates might interfere or intervene un- 
necessarily into the activities of families 
and diminish the parent-child relation- 
ship. I am pleased to note that the legis- 
lation Senator Rrsicorr is introducing 
pays particular attention to this poten- 
tial problem, by referring consistently to 
assisting families with children rather 
than simply children, by providing that 
the family or guardian of a child must 
have been involved in decisions to use 
services for a child and agree with the 
services chosen, and by containing spe- 
cific prohibitions against any possible at- 
tempts by Neighborhood Offices of Child 
Advocacy to coerce any family to accept 
services. 

Mr. President, I support the child ad- 
vocacy demonstration proposal Senator 
RisicorFr is introducing today. The ap- 
proach he is proposing represents a rea- 
sonable and modest first step, and I am 
hopeful that it will receive favorable 
action by the Congress. 


AUTHORIZATION OF MILITARY AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1972—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 144 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services.) 
AMENDMENT TO LIMIT PENTAGON OUTLAYS FOR 

FISCAL YEAR 1972 TO $68 BILLION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marurias), and the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. CRANSTON), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
ton), the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart), and the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), I submit an 
amendment to the military authorization 
bill (S. 939) to limit the amount the 
Pentagon can spend in fiscal year 1972 
to $68 billion: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the aggregate amount that may be ex- 
pended for Department of Defense—Military 
Functions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, shall not exceed $68,000,000,000. 


We are introducing the Proxmire- 
Mathias proposal as an amendment to 
the military authorization bill due for 
Senate consideration in July. However, 
we may call it up for a vote earlier on 
some other bill, such as the continuing 
resolution for military appropriations, if 
that course of action appears to be more 
appropriate. 

The Department of Defense—military 
functions’ item in the budget which the 
Proxmire-Mathias amendment would 
cut, includes funds the Congress appro- 
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priates in three different bills—the mili- 
tary appropriations bill, the military con- 
struction bill, and for civil defense ex- 
penditures funded in separate legislation. 

In the last 4 fiscal years, the Pentagon 
has spent $10.4 billion more than Con- 
gress has appropriated for these items. 
This year—fiscal year 1971—Congress 
appropriated $68.7 billion. But the Pen- 
tagon is actually spending an estimated 
$73.4 billion instead. Next year they pro- 
pose to spend $75 billion for these pur- 
poses. 

The major reason the Pentagon spends 
more than Congress appropriates year 
after year is the huge backlog of obli- 
gated and unobligated funds now on 
hand which total $35 billion. When Con- 
gress cuts their funds, they dip into the 
backlog and make up for the cuts. 

We propose a ceiling of $68 billion on 
Pentagon spending for a variety of rea- 
sons. These include: 

First, this cut is almost the precise 
amount Congress appropriated last year 
for Department of Defense military 
functions. If Congress is to control mili- 
tary spending, the military should spend 
what Congress appropriates instead of 
spending much more. 

Second, the annual incremental costs 
of the Vietnam war have been cut back 
from about $24 billion at the war’s peak 
to $8 billion in fiscal year 1972. That is 
a reduction of $16 billion or two-thirds. 
Military manpower will be down about 1 
million men by the end of the year. 
Civilian personnel has also been cut. 
Even with inflation and pay raises, these 
huge reductions should be reflected in 
military outlays. For these reasons, the 
Pentagon budget should be coming down, 
instead of going up, as the Pentagon 
proposes. 

Third, this is the only major way to 
reorder priorities and provide for our 
great domestic needs—job training, 
housing, health, aid to States and cities, 
and other desperate needs. The hard 
fact is that unless we cut military spend- 
ing below that proposed, existing pro- 
grams will eat up all added revenues 
generated from economic growth for the 
next 2 years. 

Fourth, as we disengage from our mili- 
tary involvement in Indochina, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that our future 
national security and technological 
world leadership is dependent upon a 
concentrated national investment in 
military and civilian research and de- 
velopment, and not in the nearsighted 
production of Edselesque weapons sys- 
tems which too often turn out to be obso- 
lescent, redunant, or cost-ineffective. 

Fifth, there is ample precedent for 
amendments to place a ceiling on Penta- 
gon and other types of spending. Last 
year a similar Proxmire-Mathis amend- 
ment was defeated by only an 11-vote 
margin, 42 to 31. This, year with the 
help of dozens of religious, business, 
trade union, urban, and other public 
interest groups, we will make every 
effort to win. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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AMENDMENT No. 144 


At the end of the bill add a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. —. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the aggregate amount that 
may be expended for ‘Department of De- 
fense—Military Functions’ for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, shall not exceed 
$68,000,000,000.” 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 
AMENDMENT NO, 145 

Mr. KENNEDY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 6531) to amend the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered 

to be printed and to lie on the table. 


AMENDMENT NO. 146 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
submitting today, for myself and Sena- 
tor McIntyre and Senator JAVITs, an 
amendment to H.R. 6531 which would 
put into effect the reorganization of the 
Selective Service System called for by 
the National Advisory Commission on 
Selective Service. 

The Commission, directed by former 
Assistant Attorney General Burke Mar- 
shall, recommended a far-reaching re- 
structuring of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. The objective was to assure that 
the rule of law, a concept that individ- 
uals in like circumstances should be 
treated alike, would apply to the Selec- 
tive Service System. 

In carrying out that objective, the 
Commission called for a process to re- 
duce the possibility that accidents of geo- 
graphical location, color or status would 
affect a man’s rights and obligations. 

The amendment I am introducing 
seeks to accomplish this purpose. 

The organization would be as follows: 

National headquarters should formu- 
late and issue clear and binding policies 
concerning classifications, exemptions, 
and deferments to be applied uniformly 
throughout the country. 

A structure of eight regional offices— 
alined for national security purposes 
with the eight regions of the Office of 
Emergency Planning—should be estab- 
lished to administer the policy and moni- 
tor its uniform application. 

An additional structure of area offices 
should be established on a population 
basis with at least one in each State. 
At these offices men would be registered 
and classified in accordance with the 
policy directives disseminated from 
nationai headquarters. These area offices 
would be distributed on a population 
basis, with at least one in each State. Ap- 
proximately 300 to 500 of these offices be- 
ing able to answer the national need. 

The use of modern data handling 
equipment, as well as the application of 
uniform rules, would facilitate process- 
ing, registration, and classification. 

Under appropriate regulations, regis- 
trants would change their registration 
from one area office to another as they 
changed their permanent residence. 

Local boards, composed of volunteer 
citizens, would operate at the area office 
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level as the registrants’ court of first ap- 
l. 

A AS, boards should be colocated with 
the eight regional offices, although op- 
erate independently of them. The Na- 
tional Selective Service—Presidential— 
Appeal Board would remain as presently 
constituted. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 115 


At the request of Mr. ALLOTT, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Coox), the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScH- 
WEIKER), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHes), the Senators from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE and Mr. Bay), the Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. Hart), the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. HuMPHREY), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. Mans- 
FIELD), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
InovYE), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MonpaLe), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Rretcorr), the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WiitiaMs), the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. BROOKE), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Netson), and the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), were 
added as cosponsors of amendment No. 
115 to H.R. 6531, the Milivary Selective 
Service Act. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS OF THE 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the requirements of 
section 1ll(a) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1970, I announce that 
the Select Committee on Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity will hold hearings on 
June 14 and 15 in room 1318 of the New 
Senate Office Building. 

These hearings will be to examine the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision on the 
Swann against Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
case and the implications of recent court 
decisions. They will also examine the dis- 
placement and present status of black 
school principals in desegregated school 
districts. 

The committee has also scheduled a 
field trip to New York City on June 17 
and 18, 1971. The field trip will include 
visits to public schools in various areas 
of the city. 


NOTICE OF HEARING IN WOON- 
SOCKET, R.I, ON CUTBACKS IN 
MEDICARE AND MEDICAID COVER- 
AGE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Health of the Elderly of 
the Senate Special Committee on Aging 
will continue its study of the impact on 
older Americans of proposed cutbacks in 
medicare and medicaid coverage. The 
committee’s first hearing was held in 
Los Angeles, Calif., on May 10. 

Our next hearing on this subject will 
take place on June 14, 1971, in Woon- 
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socket, R.I., at 10 a.m. at the Elks Club, 
380 Social Street. Senator CLAIBORNE PELL 
will preside. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


AIRLINE AND PILOTS UNION AID 
VIETNAM POW'S AND MIA’S 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, an 
airline and a pilots’ union last week an- 
nounced a compassionate and eminently 
worthwhile program for veterans of the 
Vietnam conflict who have been prison- 
ers of war or missing in action. 

Eastern Air Lines and the Air Line 
Pilots Association on May 26 issued a 
press release on a program under which 
Eastern would hire returning military 
pilots who have been prisoners of war or 
have held missing-in-action status. These 
veterans would be offered important 
seniority advantages if they choose to 
fly with Eastern within a year of their 
return to American control. 

At a time when the public and, indeed, 
the Government, feel a need to help the 
men who have served their country so 
ably and so well, it is highly commend- 
able that private industry and a union 
have joined hands in arriving at a spe- 
cific program to recompense POW’s and 
MIA’s for the special hardships they 
have endured. 

I would urge that other airlines and 
other industries follow the splendid lead 
of Eastern and ALPA, I ask unanimous 
consent that the pilots’ union press re- 
lease be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


POW RATED PILOTS OFFERED AIRLINE PILOT 
ADVANTAGES 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—U.S. military pilots 
now in Southeast Asia and carried by the 
Department of Defense as prisoners of war 
or in a missing in action status may look 
to immediate airline pilot careers with 
seniority advantages, should they choose to 
take up the option upon return to the 
United States. 

The program, conceived and developed by 
an Eastern Air Lines pilot, was announced 
today by Captain J. J. O'Donnell, president 
of the 31,000-member Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation (ALPA). 

At a Washington news conference, O’Don- 
nell praised the imagination and efforts of 
First Officer Charles (Chuck) Dyer in work- 
ing out the complex details with Eastern 
Air Lines’ vice president for operations, 
former astronaut and Air Force Colonel, 

x C. Borman. O'Donnell said: “This 
program represents a small but important 
reward for all prisoners of war and those 
now in missing status who may choose to 
take up the option within a year following 
their return to American control.” 

The plan calls for date-of-hire or seniority 
to be pegged to May 30, 1971. All rated 
military pilots, who can meet physical and 
training requirements within a year after 
release, will qualify for employment and the 
date-of-hire advantage. 

EAL pilot Dyer, who is aiso a naval reserve 
pilot from Boston, has three friends cur- 
rently believed held in North Vietnamese 
prison camps. He lauds his company’s will- 
ingness and Colonel Borman’s interest in 
extending the offer as “a gesture of appre- 
ciation for the ordeal these men have en- 
dured for their country.” 

O'Donnell pointed out: “This original and 
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stimulating program is indicative of the 
progress a forward-looking management can 
accomplish by working in close harmony and 
cooperation with its pilots in seeking solu- 
tions to national as well as company 
problems," 

He added: “The professional pilots of 
ALPA, who man the transports of 41 do- 
mestic and American flag carriers, look for- 
ward to working cooperatively in similar 
fashion with their managements.” He cited 
recent beyond-the-cockpit programs gen- 
erated by Eastern Air Lines, Trans World 
Airlines, Caribair and other pilot groups that 
are designed to assist their companies in 
broadening the market base, in filling empty 
jet seats and improving operating efficiencies 
where safety is not compromised. 

Under the ALPA/Eastern Air Lines plan, 
that carrier will provide the necessary train- 
ing to prepare ex-POW/MIA pilots for com- 
mercial airline operations. 

Of the more than 1,500 Americans carried 
in missing status or known to be in enemy 
prison camps, several hundred are believed 
to be eligible candidates, should they elect 
to pick up the option. Following release from 
prison, they will have a year to decide, to re- 
gain required physical status and to enter 
Eastern’s training program before the offer 
expires. 

Having the retroactive date-of-hire of May 
30, 1971, offers important seniority and ca- 
reer benefits upon successful completion of 
training. 

Eastern Air Lines has not furloughed pilots 
in the current traffic slump and expects to 
reopen hiring action later this year. 

Captain O'Donnell stated at the close of 
the news conference: “The Air Line Pilots 
Association is proud to be a partner with 
Eastern Air Lines in this imaginative effort 
and to be able to demonstrate what can be 
accomplished through mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation by pilots and manage- 
ment. Colonel Borman, Eastern Air Lines and 
Mr. Dyer are to be congratulated.” 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S 87TH 
BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate a letter from former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. It was sent to 
the Secretary of the Senate in acknowl- 
edgment of Senate Resolution 118, by 
which the Senate extended greetings to 
former President Truman on his 87th 
birthday. I think I can speak for Mem- 
bers of this body in saying that we wel- 
come this word from our former col- 
league and President. It was a pleasure 
to salute this distinguished citizen. His 
patriotism and enthusiasm are an in- 
spiration to all who know him. It is my 
hope that he will continue in good health 
and that we may have many more op- 
portunities to greet him in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from Mr. Truman addressed to the Sec- 
retary be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENCE, MoO., 


May 28, 1971. 
Mr. FRANCIs R. VALEO, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY VALEO: I wish to express 
my grateful thanks to the Members of the 
United States Senate for the Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 118, adopted by the Senate on the 
occasion of my eighty-seventh birthday. 

I am very grateful for this special honor 
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and I will appreciate it if you will convey 
my very best wishes and warm personal re- 
gards to all of the members. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


OPPOSITION TO A CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report on S. 575 may be taken 
up in the Senate on Tuesday, June 8. 

I believe adoption by the Senate of 
this conference report could establish a 
precedent which would severely restrict 
the ability of the Senate to deal with 
House amendments to Senate bills. For 
this reason, I intend to oppose adoption 
of the conference report, and to ask fora 
record vote on it. 

As passed by the Senate, the bill ex- 
tended two well-established programs— 
the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act and the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965. The House 
concurred generally in the Senate bill, 
but added a new title I—an accelerated 
public works program—and requested 
a conference. The Senate agreed to go to 
conference, where the Senate conferees 
unanimousiy offered a substitute for 
House title 1, on the subject of emergen- 
cy assistance to high unemployment 
areas. 

The House managers, however, con- 
tended that the Senate substitute could 
not be accepted, nor could any substan- 
tial modification of title I as passed by 
the House be considered. They did so on 
the advice of the House Parliamentari- 
an, citing House Rule XXVIII (3), as re- 
cently amended by the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1970. Finally, the 
Senate conferees receded. 

I did not sign the conference report, 
because I considered that the procedure 
followed raises an issue which could af- 
fect all Senate committees, and all legis- 
lative measures initiated in the Senate. 

The first effect of such an application 
of the revised House rules, if acquiesced 
in by the Senate, could be to establish 
that House additions to legislation orig- 
inated by the Senate cannot be signifi- 
cantly modified or reviewed by Senate 
conferees. It could result in major legis- 
lative proposals escaping the influence 
of Senate review and revision. 

Second, the precedent which would be 
established by Senate adoption of the 
conference report on S. 575 could impair 
the right of the Senate to originate leg- 
islative measures. While the House can 
add such new matter as it desires to Sen- 
ate bills and then ask for a conference, 
the Senate conferees would be known to 
be foreclosed from offering amendments 
except of very limited scope, such as dele- 
tions or reductions in amounts. There- 
fore, only if the House is allowed to orig- 
inate the legislation, would the Senate 
committee having jurisdiction be able to 
have its proposals considered and in- 
cluded in the bill. 

The House has the right under the 
Constitution to originate revenue meas- 
ures. It has always asserted exclusive 
authority to initiate appropriations bills. 
Now, if the conference report on S. 575 
should be adopted, the Senate may re- 
linquish in practice its right to develop 
and originate authorization bills. 
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Of course, another way to deal with 
House amendments to Senate bills would 
be to refuse to go to conference—instead 
of amending the House substitute. But, 
third, this would have the effect of de- 
stroying the institution of the Senate- 
House conference, which I consider a 
valuable and, at least until now, con- 
structive procedure. 

If the interpretation of the House rules 
applied to the conference report on S. 
575 is allowed to prevail, the only way 
the Senate could work its will on new 
matter added by the House to Senate 
bills would be for the Senate itself to 
act upon the House substitute without 
going to conference—returning the bill 
to the House for adoption, rejection, or 
modification of the Senate revision. That 
could well be a fruitless procedure. In 
any event it would be terminated by 
House modification of the Senate revi- 
sion, an amendment in the second de- 
gree. At that point the Senate would 
again be confronted with a House pro- 
posal which must be accepted in whole, 
or the bill abandoned. 

I presented this argument in the con- 
ference, and moved that the conference 
report in disagreement, as a means of 
recognizing the procedural issue and re- 
turning the House substitute to the Sen- 
ate itself for decision. 

It is my position now that the con- 
ference report should be rejected, to 
avoid a precedent which would place 
the Senate in a position subordinate to 
the House of Representatives. I should 
think this issue would concern the 
chairmen and the ranking minority 
members of other Senate committees, 
and the Senate as a whole. 

Rejection of the conference report 
on S. 575 will place the bill as amended 
by the House before the Senate, for what- 
ever action it desires. I believe that would 
be the proper course at this time, and 
would at least serve notice that the Sen- 
ate is unwilling to accept this new ap- 
plication of the House rules to Senate 
bills. 

I am mailing a copy of the statement 
to all Members of the Senate, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

RULE XXVIII, CLAUSE 3 
RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AS 
AMENDED BY SECTION 125(B) (3) OF THE LEG- 
ISLATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1970 
New matter; (deletion) 

Whenever a disagreement to an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute has been 
committed to a conference committee it shall 
be in order for the Managers on the part of 
the House to propose a substitute which is 
a germane modification of the matter in dis- 
agreement, but (their report shall not in- 
clude matter) the introduction of any lan- 
guage in that substitute presenting a spe- 
cific additional topic, question, issue, or 
proposition not committed to the confer- 
ence committee by either House shall not 
constitute a germane modification of the 
matter in disagreement. Moreover, their re- 


port shall not include matter not committed 
to the conference committee by either House, 


nor shall their report include a modification 
of any specific topic, question, issue, or 
proposition committed to the conference 
committee by either or both Houses if that 
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modification is beyond the scope of that spe- 
cific topic, question, issue, or proposition as 
so committed to the conference committee. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to add my support to the grave con- 
cern Senator Cooper has expressed with 
regard to the procedural dilemma that 
developed during the recent Senate- 
House conference on S. 575. The inter- 
pretation which was given rule 28, clause 
3, of the House rules will, if approved 
by Senate adoption of the conference 
report, severely endanger the effective- 
ness of future Senate-House conferences 
on legislation originated by the Senate. 
Senator Cooper has ably defined the haz- 
ard to the institution of the conference, 
and to legislative initiative in the Senate. 

But accepting such a narrow interpre- 
tation of the House rules will have a fur- 
ther and more immediate impact, to 
which I would call the attention of the 
Senate. 

The accelerated public works pro- 
gram, proposed to be authorized for ap- 
propriations by the House-added title I 
of S. 575, has historically had the dignity 
of a separate piece of legislation. Senator 
RANDOLPH recently introduced a bill in 
the Senate which would have substan- 
tially the same effect as title I. Only in 
S. 575 as returned from the House has 
accelerated public works been appended 
to nonemergency economic measures. 

By severely limiting the ability of the 
Senate conferees to deal with title I in 
conference, and by sending that title to 
the Senate floor appended to other im- 
portant measures, the House has effec- 
tively precluded the Senate from review- 
ing this piece of legislation. Title I of 
S. 575 is therefore a House enactment 
which, for all practical purposes, has es- 
caped the legislative influence of the 
Senate. 

If this conference report is approved, 
and S. 575 as amended by the House en- 
acted with title I included, the House of 
Representatives will have effectively 
passed a law on its own—without the 
Senate having ever had any real oppor- 
tunity to debate, modify, or review the 
measure. Mr. President, that is a grave 
situaticn and a real threat to the legisla- 
tive power of this body. 

Measures will have to be taken to end 
the intolerable restrictions placed on 
Senate-House conferees by House Rule 
XXIII (3). I am confident that disap- 
proval of this conference report will en- 
courage action to restore the effectiveness 
of the conference procedure and elimi- 
nate the threat to the dignity of this 
body. 

In response to the immediate problem, 
it should be noted that disapproval of the 
conference report would put before the 
Senate the bill as passed by the House, 
enabling this body to establish the dia- 
log on title I which was frustrated and 
pretermitted in conference. 

For these reasons I urge that the Sen- 
ate disapprove the conference report on 
S. 575. 


TYRONE, PA., FLOOD CONTROL 
PROJECT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, because of 
the extreme trouble which the town of 
Tyrone, Pa., is currently facing. I have 
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asked both the House and Senate Sub- 

committees on Public Works Appropria- 

tions to set aside $500,000 for the flood 
control project for the city of Tyrone. 

Tyrone was first hit with massive 
flooding in 1937, yet since that time lit- 
tle has been done to stem the continual 
threat of more flooding. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks to 
both House and Senate subcommittees be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUGH Scorr (R-Pa.), 
SENATE MINORITY LEADER BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
June 3, 1971, Re: TYRONE FLOOD CONTROL 
PROJECT 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee: The town of Tyrone, Pennsyl- 
vania is currently facing real problems— 
Massive unemployment, massive out-migra- 
tion and massive flooding. It is to this last, 
and most enduring problem which I want 
to address myself today. 

In March of 1937, the Little Juniata River 
in Tyrone overflowed its banks, flooding the 
town and causing extensive loss of property 
and other serious damage. Some say this was 
the beginning of Tyrone's problems. 

The 1937 flood served as the impetus of a 
35-year struggle for flood protection for Blair 
County. In 1944, a Flood Control Act was 
authorized, but since that time little else has 
been done to combat this problem. 

However, due to the concern of Eugene 
Hamill, President of the Blair County Board 
of Commissioners and the entire Board of 
Commissioners, the flooding problem of Ty- 
rone is again being brought to the atten- 
tion of members of Congress. 

Since 1937, significant flooding has con- 
tinued to occur in Blair County and particu- 
larly in Tyrone. None of the floods has been 
as severe as the 1937 flood, but they have 
been significant enough to cause considera- 
ble damage and severe enough to indicate 
that the flooding problem still exists. To 
combat this continued flooding and to help 
further the development of Tyrone, the 
Blair County Board of Commissioners has 
proposed a 3-pronged concept they call the 
Tyrone Multi-Agency Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Project. 

This is composed of three parts: 1) Reloca- 
tion and reconstruction of Pennsylvania 
Route 350; 2) Construction of Stage I of a 
regional sewage treatment plant, and 3) con- 
struction of the long-planned Tyrone Flood 
Control Project. It is imperative that each 
of the 3 components of the project proceed 
according to the overall plan. At present, 
both the sewage treatment and highway con- 
struction portions of the proposal are pro- 
ceeding according to schedule. However, un- 
less progress in the flood control project 
(part 3) can be accelerated, the success of 
a truly coordinated, three-component multi- 
agency project is in serlous jeopardy. 

For Part 3 to proceed, $500,000 must there- 
fore be included in the Federal Budget for 
Fiscal Year 1972 for the Flood Control Com- 
ponent of the overall multi-agency metro- 
politan project. 

I was surprised and disappointed to note 
that funds for this flood control project 
were not included in the President's Fiscal 
Year 1972 budget. I had assumed that due 
to the length of time this project has been 
awaiting initiation and the active discussion 
between the Corps of Engineers, the Com- 
monwealth and local county and municipal 
agencies in the past year, that funds would 
surely be made available to allow the Corps 
to follow its proposed schedule of construc- 
tion. 

I cannot be more forceful in my urging to- 
day that the needed $500,000 be set aside in 
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the Federal Budget for Fiscal Year 1972 for 
the Tyrone Flood Control Project. 

My reasons for supporting this worthwhile 
project throughout the years have not dimin- 
ished. It is urgent that the Tyrone Project 
construction begin. It is vital to the com- 
munity of Blair County and necessary to our 
entire State. 

This much needed flood protection pro- 
posal needs the positive and favorable recom- 
mendation of all the members of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. I urge your strong 
and speedy endorsement. 

We must put a stop to the damage these 
continual floods have caused—damage to Ty- 
rone’s land and property, but more impor- 
tant, damage to the faith of Tyrone’s people 
that they must deal with flooding unaided. 


WE MAY NOT LOVE THE SST, BUT 
OUR CHILDREN WILL 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in the 
closing days of the SST debate, Congress 
was treated to a massive lobbying and 
propaganda blitz by the well-heeled pro- 
SST forces. Financed and supported by 
the aerospace industry and organized la- 
bor, these lobbying groups budgeted 
$350,000 over a 30-day period to convince 
Congress to provide further funding for 
the SST. Fortunately, Congress was not 
swayed. 

Mr. President, just recently a different 
type of SST propaganda came to my 
attention. It is far more insidious than 
the lobbying effort aimed at Congress. 
It has apparently been underway for 
quite some time. It is aimed at minds 
that are extremely pliable. And, to add 
insult to injury, it is being financed by 
the Federal taxpayer. 

I am referring to a program of avi- 
ation education which is under the ju- 
risdiction of the U.S. Department of 
Transportation. As part of this program, 
the DOT has printed and circulated a 73- 
page booklet entitled, ‘““Teacher’s Guide 
for SST-T-T—Sound, Sense, Today, To- 
morrow, Thereafter.” 

This booklet is a primer for school-age 
children. It is clearly designed to put 
them in the right frame of mind for 
the coming “SST age.” The booklet con- 
sists of exercises, classroom activities, 
writing, and research assignments, and 
short fables—most of which promote the 
glories of supersonic travel. 

The most interesting are the fables. 
The cast of characters include: 

“Supersonic Pussycat”—the first feline 
to fly to Paris aboard the SST. 

“Shaky the Helicopter,” the friendly 
shuttle to Disneyland, described as a 
“ring-ding whirlybird of the West’— 
“a multi-fisted, hard biting chopper’— 
just like something designed “way back 
in 1500” by “a paint-slinging hombre 
named da Vinci.” 

“Deci Belle’”—a noisy young thing who 
could be described as a “roar with a 
heart of gold.” 

The situations are appropriate to the 
supersonic age. Here are some of the 
chapters: 

“The House That Had to Move”’—a 
tale that ends “Today the movers are 
coming to take me away. Now the airport 
has room to grow, more jets can do their 
job of helping people travel. Already I 
can hear the happy sound I love.” 

Or— 
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“The Boom in the Desert’—a short 
story in which sonic booms are described 
as “a dull boom,” “a dull booming sound” 
and “a soft, dull thud.” 

Or— 

“Danger on the Runway”—a thrilling 
account of how a flock of ducks endan- 
gered the operations at an airport—‘one 
great metal bird facing 25 small feath- 
ery ones as in a jousting tournament.” 

The art of poetry is not omitted from 
the volume. There is a limerick entitled 
“Left Behind” which stars Maxwell the 
Mouse. The author is anonymous—a 
merciful gesture. Really, his poetic li- 
cense should be revoked. 

One of the most exciting adventures is 
that of Marita, the Supersonic Pussy- 
cat, whose silver fur is washed, brushed 
and perfumed and whose nails are done 
at Fifi’s Feline Salon. The Supersonic 
Pussycat was the only feline aboard the 
first commercial supersonic transport 
flight between this country and Paris— 
although Marita and her mistress were 
actually headed for their annual visit 
to the Riviera. “French, of course,” Mari- 
ta purrs. 

I might say at this point that I think 
it was actually very fair of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to make the 
point I argued in the debate on the SST: 
that the plane was of more interest to 
people who can fiy to the French Riviera 
with their cats than the average Amer- 
ican taxpayer who was getting soaked for 
this project. 

As a reward for being the first pussy- 
cat to fly supersonically, Marita's mis- 
tress had her fur dyed pink, which 
caused the cat to remark: 

And you know, my dear, Supersonic Pink 
is the In Color this year! 


I guess the cat forgot about Lockheed 
where the fashionable shade today seems 
to be Bookkeeper’s Red. 

I also found interesting the story of 
“Deci Belle” who is described as a 
“smooth chick with good looks” who 
“had a big assortment of the right 
clothes, minis and all.” 

Deci, we are told “was attracted to 
noise—the louder the better.” 

“If there wasn’t any around, she 
would create it.” 

“Deci, when she paid attention to un- 
noise-like things, was a good student. 
While studying about transportation in 
& social studies class, she read about the 
supersonic airliners being planned for 
air travel in a few years. She was inter- 
ested particularly in one problem the de- 
velopers were having to meet—the son- 
ic boom. Oh, how she would love to hear 
one—a great big loud one.” 

But in the true style of repentant 
fiction, Deci Belle saw the light while 
trapped in a traffic jam near the air- 
port one day. Planes were zooming in and 
out overhead. Trucks and taxis were 
hitting their horns. A rattling freight 
train was moving by on tracks beside 
the road. 

As the story ends, we read: 

From this day on, Deci was a changed 
girl. Oh, she was fun, but she knew there 
was a time and a place for noise and then 
only to degrees. She now was more inter- 
ested in hearing the smooth sounds of what 
was going on around her—particularly those 
coming from the boys. 
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If the teachers are not skilled enough 
in using these stories to mold little minds, 
there is a teacher’s manual which ac- 
companies the text. 

The suggested exercises are interest- 
ing. 

It is recommended that the students 
put their heads down on their desks and 
listen to the sounds around them. Could 
they identify different sounds? I can 
guarantee that if a supersonic transport 
had flown over they would have had no 
trouble identifying the racket. 

Teachers are urged to “discuss why 
some noises are necessary.” Could it be 
that one such “necessary” noise is the 
roar of the SST? 

Role playing is a big part of teaching 
these days—and some of the roles which 
this little book suggests students play 
are fantastic. 

For example: “You are the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration. You have been asked to appear 
before a television audience to explain 
the phenomenon of sonic boom as a 
side effect of supersonic travel. You have 
been informed that many citizens are 
concerned and upset with news that a 
sonic boom might cause considerable 
damage and thunderous noise. You must 
convince them that the program is im- 
portant and should continue by present- 
ing the facts about sonic booms and 
their effects.” 

Also, students would collect articles on 
noise and aviation and “Determine if 
there are any subjective, inferential 
statements that might be directed toward 
influencing the public to adopt a certain 
attitude.” 

Recruiting new talent for the pro- 
SST lobby, perhaps? 

Mr. President, the frontispiece of the 
booklet gives us just a clue how it was 
put together. It reads: 

This publication was made possible by 
the joint cooperation of the following: 
Teachers and students of the Fort Myer Ele- 
mentary School, Fort Myer, Virginia: The 
Department of Transportation's Interagency 
Aircraft Noise Abatement Program (Infor- 
mation Education Committee) and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration’s offices includ- 
ing the Office of Supersonic Transport, Office 
of Noise Abatement, Office of Aviation Medi- 
cine, and the Office of General Aviation Af- 
fairs. 


And as for printing, there is this nota- 
tion on the frontispiece: 

Printed by: Department of Transportation, 
Federal Aviation Administration, Aviation 
Education, Office of General Aviation Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. President, how can we justify 
spending taxpayers’ money for this kind 
of blatant propaganda? It would be rep- 
rehensible enough if this type of ma- 
terial were for distribution to the public 
generally; it is doubly reprehensible to 
distribute this for teaching grade school 
youngsters, whose minds are particularly 
malleable and pliable. 

This is supposed to be a government 
for the people. But when we allow Fed- 
eral money to be used to indoctrinate 
our children to support Government pol- 
icies and programs, we twist the constitu- 
tional mandate, and create a people for 
the Government. 
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Yesterday I wrote to Secretary of 
Transportation, John A. Volpe, request- 
ing a complete briefing on these educa- 
tional activities. Among other things, I 
have asked Secretary Volpe: 

Who paid for this booklet? 

How much did it cost? 

To whom were the booklets distrib- 
uted? 

Are these booklets still in current use? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to Secretary Volpe 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 2, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: It has recently come 
to my attention that a booklet entitled, 
“Teachers’ Guide for SST ..T..T (Sound, 
Sense, Today, Tomorrow, Thereafter,”) has 
been printed by the Department of Trans- 
portation, Federal Aviation Administration, 
Aviation Education, Office of General Avia- 
tion Affairs, and distributed to educational 
institutions. 

Certainly the government and its agencies 
have an important educational function to 
perform, but after noting the tone and char- 
acter of the booklet to which I referred I 
have serious questions about the wisdom of 
taxpayers’ money being spent on such open- 
ly propagandistic material. 

In this regard, will you please answer the 
following questions regarding the booklet it- 
self and the teacher’s manual which accom- 
panies it. 

1. Under what authorization and appro- 
priation legislation was the booklet pro- 
duced? 

2. What was the cost of producing and 
distributing the booklet, including the cost 
of writing, editing and designing the book- 
let? 

3. When was it first printed and was there 
more than one printing? 

4. How many of the booklets were printed? 

5. To whom were the books distributed? 

6. Are they still in use? 

I look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 


DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
KLEINDIENST CLARIFIES MAY- 
DAY FACTS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, large scale 
demonstrations and serious disruptions 
were fomented by the so-called Mayday 
tribe in Washington, D.C., this past 
month, Subsequently, these activities 
and the events surrounding them have 
been the subject of a good deal of roman- 
ticizing, mythmaking, and outright fic- 
tion in the press by certain political fig- 
ures and by those who were involved in 
the attempts to halt the regular proc- 
esses of society at that time. Often the 
actions taken by local law-enforcement 
agencies to maintain order and insure 
the safety of the general public have been 
subjected to abuse, attack, and invidious 
comparison with policies and philoso- 
phies inimicable to our Democratic form 
of Government. 

I was pleased to see that a forceful 
clarification of the facts and fallacies of 
the Mayday disruptions was made by 
Deputy Attorney General Kleindienst in 
a speech yesterday, before the Rotary 
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Club of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Klein- 
dienst’s remarks merit careful study by 
every citizen who is concerned with the 
functioning of law-enforcement agencies 
in today’s difficult times, and I ask 
unanimous consent that Deputy Attorney 
General Kleindienst’s remarks be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“MAYDAY FABLE AND MAYDAY Fact" 


(An address by Richard G., Kleindienst, 
Deputy Attorney General of the United 
States, Before the Rotary Club of Cleve- 
land, June 3, 1971) 

One month ago today, a large-scale co- 
ordinated effort was made to stop the Fed- 
eral Government from functioning in Wash- 
ington, D.C. It was the first time this had 
been attempted by an organized mob in the 
history of the United States. 

Certainly there have been numerous mass 
demonstrations in the nation’s capital. In 
1894 Jacob Coxey led 20,000 unemployed 
from the Midwest to Washington. In 1932 
World War I veterans marched in Washing- 
ton to demand payment in full of their mili- 
tary bonuses. In the 1960s several very large 
demonstrations were staged in Washington 
for civil rights and antiwar objectives, Again, 
in the third week of April 1971, antiwar pro- 
test marches and demonstrations were held 
in Washington. But all of these were staged 
to dramatize popular support for certain 
causes, not to interfere with Governmental 
processes. 

The May 3 action was openly planned and 
executed to stop the Government. It was 
met firmly and decisively by the highly com- 
petent Washington, D.C. metropolitan po- 
lice, who were also thoroughly conscious of 
the liberties and rights of the public. And 
they not only kept the city functioning nor- 
mally, but did so without giving the mob 
the opportunity to make claims of police 
brutality. 

They won the thanks and commendation 
not only of the President of the United 
States, but also of the vast majority of 
members of Congress who commented on 
the event. The attempt to stop the Govern- 
ment had failed, and it failed in a way that 
reflected credit on the law enforcement of- 
ficers and cast discredit on the disrupters. 

In view of the alarming spread of violent 
mob actions in recent years, it is my hope 
and expectation that this event is an his- 
toric turning point, and that the rule of the 
anarchistic mob will not prevail in this 
country. 

Despite all this, we have come to expect 
that voices will be raised in justification of 
such mobs and in criticism of efforts to main- 
tain peace and order. The Washington case 
is no exception. The debris left by the dis- 
rupters was still being swept from the streets 
when the chorus of complaints began. Out of 
these complaints has come a fictitious May- 
day in W n—a Mayday that never 
happened. Napoleon cynically observed that 
“History is a fable agreed upon,” but those 
of us who saw the reality of Mayday can 
never agree to the fable that has been 
created, We cannot live with history that is 
a fable. I want to separate for you the fable 
and the fact in Washington, D.C. on May 3, 
1971. 

Fable No. One—that the Mayday action was 
& spontaneous outburst of antiwar opposi- 
tion—that its participants were harmless 
demonstrators merely trying to get the Gov- 
ernment’s attention. I quote from the New 
York Times of May 12, 1971: “In fact, the 
Mayday demonstrators were mostly feckless 
and leaderless.” 

Fact No. One. The Mayday disruption—and 
I am speaking from public sources freely 
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open to all—was planned as early as June 
1970, when its leaders met in a Strategy Ac- 
tion Conference in Milwaukee. In the sum- 
mer the plans were pushed along in a meet- 
ing at Berkeley, California. An organization 
known as the National Coalition Against War, 
Racism and Repression was formed, and ap- 
proved the concept of shutting down Wash- 
ington, D.C. Later the name of this organi- 
zation was changed to the People’s Coalition 
for Peace and Justice—familiar to us as the 
group which organized the Mayday event. 
Leaders of the organization went around the 
country speaking to students and inviting 
them to come to Washington and shut down 
the Government by blocking the streets and 
bridges of the capital. 

Now, since immediate abandonment of 
South Vietnam by the United States would 
obviously benefit the Viet Cong and the 
North Vietnam regime, a natural question has 
been whether the People’s Coalition for 
Peace and Justice was in any way con- 
nected with those foreign adversary interests. 

Leaders of the People’s Coalition for Peace 
and Justice have met repeatedly with repre- 
sentatives of the Viet Cong in conferences 
at Stockholm. A leader of the PCPJ has 
met twice with the North Vietnam delega- 
tion at the Paris Peace talks. Late in 1970 
leaders of the movement went to Hanoi and 
negotiated a so-called “People’s Peace Treaty” 
with North Vietnamese students. And during 
Mayday week the banners waved by the 
disrupters were those of the forces fighting 
against American soldiers overseas. Other 
lawbreakers pulled down American flags at 
the Washington monument. 

Returning to the plans made for Mayday, 
a Student and Youth Conference on a Peo- 
ple’s Peace, meeting last February 7 at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, approved the Mayday dis- 
ruption and sent out a call for support. Mean- 
while, headquarters for the Mayday effort 
had been established in Washington, and 
participants were recruited all over the coun- 
try with a propaganda movie and leaflets. 
Orientation sessions for regional leaders were 
held in Washington early in April. A 24-page 
Mayday Tactical Manual was printed and dis- 
tributed through the coalition’s regional of- 
fices. It gave detailed descriptions of the key 
bridges and traffic circles leading into the 
central city, and explicit instructions on 
how to block them. 

It also made some clear statements of 
purpose. These included the intent to en- 
gage in “disruptive actions in major Govern- 
ment centers, primarily Washington, D.C. 
(creating the spectre of social chaos). . .” 
Again I quote, “The objective is to close 
down the Federal Government sections of 
Washington, D.C., by blocking traffic arteries 
during the early morning rush hours of 
May 3 and 4.” And again, “If the Govern- 
ment won’t stop the war, we'll stop the 
Government.” 

Make no mistake, this was a calculated 
attempt by organized disrupters, led by peo- 
ple who had met repeatedly with Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese leaders. It was not a 
group of frolicking picnickers, as some Wash- 
ington columnists have tried to make out. 
This was a deadly serious program to halt 
the U.S. Government, and a force of 20.00% 
had been mobilized to do just that. 

Fable No. Two—that the police mostly ar- 
rested innocent bystanders and office work- 
ers trying to get to their jobs. A news- 
paper advertisement by the American Civil 
Liberties Union states, “We say categorical- 
ly that the majority of those arrested were 
not committing any offense whatever, and 
the Government knew it when they swept 
them up and knows it now.” 

Fact No. Two. Out of about 7,500 arrests 
that had to be made on Mayday to keep the 
mob from taking over Washington, there 
were probably a few lawful arrests of per- 
sons who turned out to be innocent, but 
these are certainly the exception rather 
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than the rule. A great many cases have since 
been dismissed because it had not been pos- 
sible at the time of arrest to preserve evi- 
dence. But that is not the same as saying 
that these persons have been tried and ac- 
quitted. On Mayday the police were arrest- 
ing disrupters who were breaking District 
of Columbia laws, and the offenders knew it 
when they were arrested and they know it 
now. 

Let's look at a few figures now available 
from the arrest processing. Out of 12,400 
arrested from May 3 to May 5, the arrest 
records of nearly 2,300 have so far been re- 
viewed for place of residence. Only 11 per- 
cent were from the District of Columbia, 
and a substantial majority of these gave 
various temporary addresses. It might be 
claimed that most of those arrested were 
commuters from neighboring Maryland or 
Virginia, but the fact is that those two states 
together accounted for only a small propor- 
tion of those arrested. Several other states 
contributed more of those arrested than did 
Maryland and Virginia, although one would 
think that the proximity of these two states 
to the capital would yield a larger propor- 
tion of disrupters. The large majority who 
came from other states could not by any 
Stretch of the imagination be called com- 
muters trying to get to work, but maybe the 
American Civil Liberties Union will tell us 
that they were all tourists who just happened 
to be on the streets and bridges at 6 o’clock 
in the morning. 

The truth is that eye-witnesses tell a com- 
pletely different story from the ACLU fable. 
Says the Washington Post, “Our observations 
on the street at the time and from the films 
made that day don’t bear out the asser- 
tion that most of those arrested were in- 
nocent, even though it is true that the gov- 
ernment lacks the evidence now to prove they 
were guilty.” The legality of an arrest hinges 
on the circumstances reasonably known to 
the arresting officer, not on proof beyond 
a reasonable doubt. 

Fable No, Three—that the activists were 
not really doing anything that would justify 
the arrest of more than 7,000 people on May 
3. One of the few senators critical of the 
police, Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
referred to the Mayday week’s activities as 
“civil disobedience in the American tradi- 
tion of Thoreau and Martin Luther King.” 
The New York Times said of the participants, 
“They did not generally taunt the police; 
they tried to engage in friendly dialogue 
with them, they did not resist arrest. Inci- 
dents of violence against property were com- 
paratively few and well within the power of 
the police to contain.” 

Fact No. Three. Approximately 20,000 dis- 
rupters tried their best to carry out their 
announced intention of paralyzing Wash- 
ington and stopping the Government. They 
did this by widespread and unremitting acts 
of violence. The minute-by-minute police log 
of May 3 and numerous on-the-spot photo- 
graphs of the incidents show conclusively 
that the disrupters endangered people by 
rolling boulders into streets, laying metal 
pipes across roadbeds, stringing barbed wire 
and ropes across streets, setting fire to trash 
cans, spreading nails on roads, throwing 
rocks and bottles at passing motorists, re- 
moving manhole covers, slashing at motorists 
with wooden poles. 

They destroyed property by smashing 
windows, slashing tires, overturning cars, 
pushing parked vehicles into traffic lanes, 
tipping down signs and traffic markers. On 
one occasion they stopped a fire truck trying 
to get to a fire and took away its ladders 
to use in blocking traffic. On another occasion 
they pushed an automobile trailer down a 
steep hill, completely destroying the trailer 
and spilling its contents over the street. 
On still another occasion they cleared a path 
through the underbrush on a steep hill over- 
looking a boulevard; they held a truck in 
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place at the top with steel cables, then cut 
the cables so the truck plummeted down 
into the street. 

They blocked police enmergency vehicles, 
turned on fire hydrants, disabled city buses 
and commuters’ autos, abandoned cars on 
bridge approaches and in tunnels, and 
dumped all manner of trash into the streets. 
They stoned and beat policemen and tried 
to prevent their making arrests. The total 
count of policemen they injured by the end 
of Mayday week now stands at 39. 

To compare this vicious and wanton mob 
attack on Washington with the civil diso- 
bedience of Thoreau and Martin Luther King 
is to insult the memory of those men who 
stood for peaceful, nonviolent protest. 

And in view of the enormity of this attack 
and of the necessity of arresting more than 
12,000 persons within three days, it is a 
testimony to the professional discipline and 
restraint of the Washington police that not 
one shot was fired, and so far as I know, 
no serious injuries of disrupters have been 
reported. 

Fable No. Four—that the police acted 
illegally—that they suspended the Consti- 
tution. At the President's press conference 
earlier this week a reporter stated that the 
defendants “are not being released on the 
grounds that guilt isn’t proved. They are 
being released on the grounds that they 
weren't properly arrested.” This charge re- 
fers principally to a period from 6:45 a.m. 
to 2:10 p.m. on May 3 in which the use of 
Field Arrest Forms was suspended. 

Fact No. Four. The validity of the arrests 
was not challenged by the Court, which 
dismissed cases for lack of evidence, not for 
improper arrests. There is no requirement 
in the Constitution or in the D. C. law for 
the use of Field Arrest Forms. Such forms 
had been previously adopted as an ad- 
ministrative procedure. Their use could be 
and was suspended during emergency situ- 
ations at the discretion of the Chief of 
Police. The reason for doing so for seven 
hours and 25 minutes on May 3 was that the 
offenses of thousands of disrupters bent on 
destroying the processes of Government 
were coming so fast that there was no time 
for officers to fill out the forms. 

To do so at this time would have immobi- 
lized them in the performance of their duty 
to prevent the disruption of the nation’s 
capital, This is not an excuse for violating 
lawful processes, because the arrests made 
without the forms were perfectly legal. But 
according to the critics, the police should 
have turned their backs on a rampaging mob 
in order to busy themselves as clerks with 
procedural forms. 

It so happened that the sheer volume of 
arrests forced upon the police made it very 
difficult for arresting officers later to link 
up defendants with specific offenses. But this 
was not due to any calculated scheme on 
the part of the police, as charged by their 
critics, On the contrary, it was caused by 
the calculated scheme of the lawbreakers to 
disrupt all the processes of Government, in- 
cluding the police. 

That the courts did not consider these ar- 
rests illegal is shown by the statement of the 
Chief Judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia: “The fact is that thou- 
sands of persons were arrested under circum- 
stances which in many instances would not 
permit the gathering of evidence. This court 
has no criticism of that procedure.” 

Fable No. Five—that those arrested were 
detained for a long period of time to keep 
them from going back on the streets and 
creating more disturbances. A spokesman of 
the ACLU wrote: “There is not a shred of 
evidence that there was any intention of re- 
leasing them until after the crisis had 
passed ...” 

Fact No. Five. The record shows that the 
police processed the defendants as fast as 
physically possible in the face of the massive 
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enforcement problem forced upon them, and 
that undue delays were caused mainly by the 
defendants themselves—including hundreds 
who refused to identify themselves. 

Let’s look at the figures as far as they are 
available from data processing that has not 
been finished. Of about 7,500 arrested on 
May 3, most were given the opportunity, 
beginning on the same day, to be released 
by posting collateral of $10 each. By noon 
of the following day, about 4,700, or more 
than 60 percent, were released. That same 
Monday, 400 persons were presented by the 
police in court and released on bail. Of the 
remaining 2,400, approximately 1,000 were re- 
leased after submitting to court-ordered pho- 
tographing and fingerprinting. About 600 were 
released without even that requirement, so 
that by Tuesday night only about 500 per- 
sons who refused to be processed remained 
in custody. They were released the next day, 
May 5. The other 300 or so persons were either 
charged with more serious offenses or were 
juveniles and processed in a separate 
manner. 

All were given the opportunity to be re- 
leased within hours after their arrests. The 
vast majority was released within less than 
one day, only about 500 remained in custody 
after a day-and-a-half, and because of their 
refusal to be processed were released the 
following day, having been in custody for up 
to two-and-a-half days. 

Iam not supporting two-and-a-half days or 
one-and-a-half days as a proper time for de- 
fendants to be held without being charged, 
but I do say that under the conditions de- 
liberately imposed by the organized disrupt- 
ers, the police did a remarkably fast job of 
processing those arrested—faster than the 
law itself required under the circumstances. 
The real cause of any delay was the deter- 
mination of the disrupters to shut down the 
services of the city, including the processes 
of justice. As their Mayday Tactical Manual 
said, “It greatly enhances our tactical posi- 
tion if the jails and detention facilities are 
filled with demonstrators.” And the mid- 
April issue of the Quicksilver Times, which 
was also used beforehand to instruct the dis- 
rupters, told them: “Many people are choos- 
ing to post no bail in Washington, since it 
is expected that tens of thousands of arrests 
will take place and the judicial system can be 
effectively paralyzed if people stay in jail.” 

The critics who charge that due process 
of law was inadequate do not talk about the 
fact that masses of people came with the ex- 
press purpose of overwhelming those legal 
processes. This is a little like a skyjacker 
forcing a pilot to fly to Cuba and then com- 
plaining because the plane ran out of gas 
on the way. 

Moreover, those eager to get back on the 
streets for more disruptions were certainly 
accommodated. A preliminary review of dis- 
ruption-type arrests over a two-week period 
shows approximately 630 persons were ar- 
rested two and even three times. 

Fable No. Siz—that the police held the 
defendants incommunicado under beastly 
conditions without basic facilities. The Amer- 
ican Ciyil Liberties Union said they were 
“illegally penned into detention centers with- 
out shelter, adequate food or sanitary facili- 
ties or medical attention, without the chance 
to notify their families or call a lawyer.” 

Fact No. Siz. Contrary to the claims, the 
defendants did have telephones available, 
though they had to stand in line for them. 
They did have rest room facilities available, 
though they had to stand in line for them. 
Attorneys could and did contact them. They 
were given lunch by 2:00 in the afternoon 
on May 3, and were not without meals there- 
after. They were given blankets, though not 
as early as they would have liked. 

Extensive press reports of the scene did 
not record any degree of suffering. On the 
contrary, they recorded a kind of festival 
marked by singing, chanting and dancing. 
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RFK Stadium and the Washington Coli- 
seum are not claimed as ideal jails, but the 
charges of inhuman treatment were fabri- 
cated in order to find something on which 
to fault the police. The fact is that the 
activists came to Washington to disrupt the 
Government services, and then they com- 
plained that those services were inadequate. 
They came planning to be arrested by the 
thousands, and then complained when the 
jail facilities were overtaxed. 

The truth is that those who leaped for- 
ward to cry “foul” when the Washington 
police did their duty would have found 
something to complain about no matter 
how Mayday was handled. The truth is that 
the police foiled an attempt to stop the 
Government with a minimum exercise of 
authority. Any less authority would have 
risked letting the mob rule the national 
capital. 

So as in Aesop's fable of the fox and the 
sour grapes, the citics have nothing left but 
to carp at the police department and create 
a fable about its conduct. They have not 
come up with one reasonable suggestion as 
to how they would have handled the situa- 
tion. 

And in their eagerness to fault the police 
these sidewalk superintendents make some 
revealing omissions. They find no fault with 
the disrupters for trafficking with those who 
are shooting at our soldiers in Vietnam. They 
are not expressing shock and indignation 
that 20,000 lawbreakers would try to stop 
the Government. They are not appalled that 
a mob would make life unsafe for hours at 
a time at key points on the streets of Wash- 
ington, and would injure 39 policemen. In- 
stead it was the police, according to the 
Washington chairman of the ACLU, “who 
were the cause of most of the wrong.” 

This, I submit, is a fable that far outdoes 
Aesop or Hans Christian Andersen. Even 
Napoleon never dreamed such history could 
be fabricated, much less agreed upon. I 
further submit that the Washington police 
proved that a serious attempt to stop the 
Government of the United States could be 
blocked without impairing Constitutional 
rights, and without giving the disrupters 
new grievances on which to feed. Finally, 1 
submit that if these facts triumph over the 
fable that has been invented, there is hope 
that the first attempt of an organized mob 
to stop the United States Government will 
also be the last. 


THE SPACE SHUTTLE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, last week 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota made a short statement con- 
cerning the space shuttle program and 
placed in the Recorp a report which he 
identified as a Rand report with the title 
“The Space Shuttle as an Element in the 
National Space Program.” In his state- 
ment the Senator said that Rand's con- 
clusions were “devastating.” 

Inasmuch as the report came out last 
October, I was curious as to why it had 
not received more attention than it had. 
After some inquiry, I discovered why. The 
report was obsolete before it was pub- 
lished. It is based on data, perhaps the 
best available at the time the study be- 
gan, which is by now nearly 2 years old 
and was already out of date by the time 
the study was published in October 1970. 
The study did not represent the official 
opinion or policy of the Rand Corp., or 
the Air Force, as the disclaimer shows 
on page 17101 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for May 26, 1971. Furthermore, 


after the report was released, neither the 
Rand Corp. nor the Air Force chose to 
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continue with this effort, in spite of the 
fact that the report suggested and ev- 
erybody agreed that additional analyses 
were needed. Why was this? 

The answer is simple; a much more 
comprehensive and sophisticated study 
was needed and NASA proceeded to un- 
dertake one. Or, more specifically, they 
contracted with Mathematica, Inc., to 
conduct it. That study should soon be 
completed, but a preliminary form of it 
is available and has been available since 
March 15. The Senator from Minnesota 
has a copy of it. 

Without going into great detail at this 
time, the more recent study is a vastly 
more extensive and complex investiga- 
tion representing a much greater man- 
power effort, with more current informa- 
tion in its analyses. It analyzes the value 
of the shuttle in terms of discount 
rates—an analysis that the Rand report 
did not do but said should be done. More 
important, the Mathematica report 
shows that the shuttle is a break-even 
proposition even if the Nation is only go- 
ing to fly a total of 39 space missions a 
year, and that includes both military and 
NASA missions. Utilizing the require- 
ments projected by NASA and DOD of 
56 missions a year, the total savings over 
a 20-year period come to more than $14 
billion compared to currently expend- 
able systems. I personally believe that 
the projections of 56 total missions a 
year is far too conservative and far too 
small. Historically we have almost al- 
ways underestimated our use of new 
transportation systems and there is no 
reason to believe that this won’t be true 
for the shuttle, too. But even at 56 
launches a year, the savings amount to 
more than $14 billion. 

Does the Rand report represent the 
views of the Air Force? Or of Rand for 
that matter? The Air Force states flatly 
that the report is not an official working 
document and does not reflect current 
economic considerations. And the Rand 
Corp. says that it was an independent 
exercise by four members of its staff and 
was not requested by the Air Force. 
Space Business Daily, an authoritative 
trade journal, on May 28, 1971, even 
quotes one of the participants in the 
study as saying, “We didn’t really come 
out against the space shuttle—we merely 
asked some questions.” 

Based on this last statement, Space 
Business Daily then went on to analyze 
the Rand report in greater detail and 
discovered, despite all the rhetoric, that 
if the Rand report were viewed in terms 
of the conditions and requirements as 
they now exist, that it would actually 
offer powerful support for the shuttle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these items from Space Busi- 
ness Daily be included in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

I have just one final comment. The 
real question here is whether or not we 
are going to have a space program at all. 
This is a political and not an economic 
decision. On the basis of economics, I 
think it is clear that the shuttle will be 
cost effective if we are going to fly them 
some minimum number of times a year. 
What the economists cannot tell us is 
how important it will be for us to have 
an advanced and versatile space trans- 
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portation system with the capability of 
precise and failsafe launches any time, 
in any direction and for any purpose. 
That is a political decision, and we will 
have to make it. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RAND REPORT OFFERS POWERFUL ECONOMIC 
SUPPORT FOR SHUTTLE—III 


The Rand report on the space shuttle, 
cited by Senator Mondale as proof that the 
shuttle is not justified on economic grounds 
(SPACE Daily, May 27-28) , does, in fact, give 
powerful support for development of the 
shuttle exactly on those grounds. 

It is on political grounds—namely, the 
willingness of Congress to support the rela- 
tively large peak annual budgets required by 
the shuttle—that the four Rand authors 
question, though not oppose, the desirability 
of shuttle development by 1977. 

SHUTTLE WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 


But on the grounds of cost-effectiveness, 
that is, will the shuttle pay for itself? (Will 
“the total savings over other methods for ac- 
complishment the same total effort exceed 
the cost of the shuttle’s RDT&E and invest- 
ment”), the Rand report concludes that it 
will, Not only that, but the report makes 
this conclusion using only savings accruing 
from lower launch costs—excluding from this 
cost-effectiveness estimate the savings that 
would result from payload advantages. These 
payload savings will account for 61 percent 
of the shuttle’s total savings according to 
NASA (SPACE Daily, Sept. 29), or near 50 
percent according to the Rand authors. Thus 
the following analysis by the Rand report is 
based on only half the potential savings 
which the authors envision for the shuttle. 


COST-EFFECTIVE AT CONSERVATIVE LAUNCH RATE 


The cost analysis is based on the Presi- 
dential Space Task Group’s Option III for 
NASA, the lowest level recommended, and 
the Option B for the Defense Department, a 
“modest” plan using well-defined military 
support missions, (See SPACE Daily, Sept. 19 
and 22, 1969.) 

“Because of the generally conservative 
traffic-rate estimates implied by these plans, 
this is a more severe test of the economic 
justification of the shuttle than would result 
from using the more ambitious plans found 
in the STG report,” the Rand report pointed 
out. Its conclusion: 

“Given our tentative launch-traffic esti- 
mates (both DOD and NASA launches), an 
estimated cost for shuttle RDT&E plus fa- 
cilities of $9.0 billion, an assumed 100-flight 
useful lifetime, and a two-week shuttle turn- 
around time, the money recovered by the 
shuttle would exceed its cost after about 11 
years of operation (late in 1987). The annual 
launch cost savings in the mid- and late 
1980’s would often exceed $1 billion per year. 
Ignoring other factors, our estimated traffic 
rates (about 60 launches per year in the 
mid-1980s) seem to justify initiation of 
shuttle development...” 

While the combined NASA/DOD program 
would thus justify shuttle development, 
“neither NASA nor DOD alone would have 
sufficient space traffic by 1990 to warrant 
separate shuttle developments,” Rand said. 

The shuttle lifetime and turn-around time 
were given by STG, and from this the Rand 
authors estimated a requirement for 10 shut- 
tles (exclusive of * required for RDT&E). 
They said if turn-around time was increased 
to four weeks, 3 additional shuttles would be 
needed at an incremental cost of $1.3 billion; 
and if lifetime was reduced to 50 flights, 6 
additional shuttles would be required at a 
cost of $2.45 billion. On the other hand, if 
the shuttles do not crash or wear out through 
1990, then only 3 shuttles would be needed, 
saving $3.3 billion in investment. 
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POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS AND ALTERNATIVE 
PLANS 


While the shuttle is justifiable on a cost 
basis, “the final decision to develop a fully 
reusable shuttle must, of course reflect much 
more than a simple cost summary,” the Rand 
researchers declared. 

“For example, the space plan used to gen- 
erate a traffic model should be analyzed 
carefully, since the average yearly expendi- 
ture required for it is larger than the current 
(and declining) space budget, and the 
amount by which its peak funding exceeds 
current funding levels is substantial. This 
latter peak, occurring as early as 1975, is 
particularly troublesome as it is caused pri- 
marily by the shuttle’s development sched- 
WO. . ave 

(According to the Rand authors, develop- 
ment of the shuttle at its present schedule 
would result in peak NASA budgets of $6.4 
billion, $7.1 billion, and $6.7 billion in 
FY "74-75-76. This is in disagreement with 
the STG evaluation, which calculated peak 
budgets for those years of $5.0 billion and 
$5.5 billion.) 

The peak space budget will be “trouble- 
some,” the Rand report indicated, because 
Congress and the President won’t support 
them. Despite the fact that the STG, NASA, 
the President’s Scientific Advisory Council 
and many engineering and scientific organi- 
zations “have all identified the shuttle as an 
important element in a future national space 
program ... support for their proposals 
within the Administration and the Congress 
has not mounted noticeably,” it said. More- 
over, space programs “are particularly vis- 
ible targets for cost reduction.” 

On the assumed basis of non-support of 
the cost-effective shuttle development sched- 
ule outlined, the Rand authors generated 
their own “alternative” space program sched- 
ules aimed at reducing funding peaks. 

By arbitrarily delaying some projects and 
eliminating others recommended by the STG 
as a minimum program, the Rand authors 
have managed to eliminate funding peaks. 
In their seven imaginary programs (whose 
basis is nothing other than annual even- 
kneel funding), four of which eliminate the 
U.S. lunar program entirely, the authors have 
also managed to remove the cost advantage of 
the shuttle by 1990 in all but one case. In 
four of the cases, shuttle deployment is 
pushed back to FY '81-82, making it 
impossible for the shuttle to pay for itself 
by 1990 at given launch rates; in other cases, 
projects which the shuttle would be used 
to support are pushed back, again prevent- 
ing the shuttle from making a return on its 
investment. 

By thus delaying and distorting the space 
program which the Presidential Space Task 
Group recommended as the minimum neces- 
sary to meet national needs, the Rand au- 
thors allowed Mondale to announce to the 
nation: “Using traffic rates based on NASA 
and Defense Department estimates, the Rand 
Report considered 8 alternative space plans 
for use of the shuttle. Only in one of these 
8 plans did the shuttle demonstrate a net 
monetary gain by 1990...” 

That plan was the one recommended as a 
minimum effort for the nation by the STG. 
The other so-called “plans” were Franken- 
steined up by the Rand authors, who clearly 
stated that “none (of the plans) are recom- 
mended as replacements for those in the 
STG report...” 

The Rand authors concluded that if the 
space program is emasculated, as sought by 
the Mondales and the Proxmires, then “‘near- 
term development of the currently proposed 
two-stage fully reusable shuttie may or may 
not be desired." But if the minimum program 
of the STG is followed, the shuttle “promises 
many future advantages, including cost 
savings...” 

The Rand findings are thus very similar 
to the Mathematica cost study of the shuttle 
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(SPACE Daily, May 5-7). Both investigations 
concluded that the space shuttle would be 
cost-effective if the United States continues 
at least a conservative space program. For 
example, while DOD and NASA have estab- 
lished scientific, applications and security 
requirements for 56 flights a year in the 
1978-93 time period, Mathematica determine 
that the shuttle would be economically de- 
sirable at only 39 flights a year. On the other 
hand, if the United States decides to curtail 
its exploitation of space to the extent of 
fiying only 20 or 30 missions a year in the 
next decade, then the cost argument for the 
shuttle is no longer applicable and “criteria 
other than cost” would have to be used to 
evaluate its desirability. 


AIR Force Disavows RAND SHUTTLE REPORT 


The Air Force said yesterday that the Rand 
report cited by Sen. Walter F. Mondale (D- 
Minn.) as evidence that the space shuttle 
could not be justified on economic grounds 
(SPACE Daily, May 27) is not an official or 
working document and does not reflect cur- 
rent economic conditions. 

The Rand Corporation says the study, from 
which Mondale utilized selective conclusions 
to substantiate his charges that the space 
shuttle development program should not be 
continued, was an independent exercise by 
four members of its staff and was not re- 
quested by the Air Force. One of the partic- 
ipants in the study says: “We didn't really 
come out against the space shuttle—we mere- 
ly asked some questions,” based upon what 
was known about the program in 1969. 

A Rand official explains that a thorough 
reading of the report of the study will result 
in a general disagreement with the selective 
conclusions reached by Mondale. He says the 
study was initiated within the company and 
was only an interim investigation that will 
not be completed. However, the report is now 
being reevaluated with the company in the 
light of the Mathematica and other study 
findings. 

The Air Force emphasizes that the report 
is based on 1969 data and "does not represent 
current economic considerations.” It was ex- 
plained that the Air Force is awaiting the 
results of NASA’s Phase B design definition 
studies and official on-going Air Force stud- 
ies before the final cost-effectiveness analysis 
can and will be made. 

Air Force officials make it quite clear that 
they completely disagree with the conclu- 
sions drawn by Mondale from the report re- 
garding the space shuttle’s economic justifi- 
cation. The Air Force says its position has 
not changed from the one expressed by Secre- 
tary Robert Seamans a few weeks ago during 
a special hearing on the space shuttle pro- 
gram. 

Seamans told the Senate Space Commit- 
tee that the Defense Department's invest- 
ment in the space shuttle “should amortize 
itself in a few years” and the national invest- 
ment “could be amortized in about a decade 
after the system becomes operational (SPACE 
Daily, April 2).” 

Seamans explained that the DOD was plan- 
ning a fleet of the space shuttles to phase 
out the present expendable booster inven- 
tory—‘‘this could be a requirement during 
the middle and latter part of this decade.” 

The Rand report, released in October 1970, 
was first discussed publically as part of the 
space shuttle dialogue by Rep. Joseph E. 
Karth (D-Minn.) when he predicted on May 
18 that the space shuttle’s “social discount 
rate may be under attack by the other body 
(Senate)” (SPACE Daily, May 19). On 
May 20, Mondale received a copy of the Rand 
report, at his request, from the Air Force. 
The Rand Corporation says it was not con- 
tacted by Mondale nor informed of his pend- 
ing actions. 

Karth, who last year led the House action 
against the space shuttle and who has been 
credited by Mondale with generating his in- 
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terest in the program, said last week that he 
had studied the Rand report on the shuttle, 
as well as Mathematica’s report and one by 
Aerospace Corporation, and concluded that 
cost estimates “look favorable,” although his 
present support is about midway between the 
“Proxmires” and the “Gung-ho’s.” 

Senate shuttle supporters, commenting on 
Mondale’s use of the Rand report in his at- 
tack on the shuttle, noted that the Mathe- 
matica study “answers most of the questions 
raised by the Rand study” and provides jus- 
tifications which the Rand report could not 
supply. They point out that Mondale re- 
quested and was supplied a copy of the Math- 
ematica study long before he received the 
Rand report. 


RAND REPORT FINDS SHUTTLE WILL NOT IN- 
CREASE SPACE PROGRAM COST—II 


The Rand Corporation interim report 
(“The Space Shuttle as an Element in the 
National Space Program,” October 1970, R. D. 
Shaver, D. J. Dreyfuss, W. D. Gosch and G. 8. 
Levenson of the Rand Corp.) on the space 
shuttle has concluded that it will cost this 
country no more to build and employ the 
advanced and versatile shuttle over the next 
two decades than it would to continue using 
existing launch vehicles with their limited 
capabilities. Stated the report: 

“|. . The total space funding requirements 
over the next 20 years are not significantly 
different from plans that use the shuttle for 
space transportation and those that accom- 
Pplish the same missions without the 
shuttle. .. .” 

Because of this cost “parity,” however, the 
four Rand report authors were reluctant to 
claim that the shuttle was justified on eco- 
nomic terms alone. 

But, in fact, they did conclude that based 
on only a “conservative” launch rate, the 
shuttle could result in a cost savings of $2.8 
billion by 1990. And, this cost of saving with 
this shuttle does not include three of the 
most important cost reducing aspects of the 
shuttle launch system, as the authors ac- 
knowledge: 

1. Allowing the use of satellites which do 
not have to meet the costly aspects of harden- 
ing to withstand launch rigors, miniaturiza- 
tion, etc. 

2. Permitting recovery and reuse of satel- 
lites which have completed their initial life- 
time or have malfunctioned, 

3. Allowing maintenance of satellites in or- 
bit to prevent malfunctioning and to extend 
useful lifetimes. 

The cost savings from these three func- 
tions—savings which are not included in the 
Rand “economic justification analysis” come 
to $150-200 million a year, or more than $1.5 
billion for one decade. 

What the report authors did mention as a 
detriment to shuttle development was that— 
while it would cost about the same as use of 
existing vehicles in the long run—it would 
require a peak NASA budget (according to 
the authors) of $7 billion in five years and 
other annual budgets which are higher than 
the current NASA budget. 

The authors used this point among their 
economic discussions, even though it is un- 
related to cost-effectiveness, apparently be- 
cause of their keen awareness of what is, and 
what is not politically popular. They pointed 
out that $7 billion would be twice as much as 
the current NASA budget, though without 
mentioning that the NASA budget is at its 
lowest level in nine years, or the possibility 
that costs of the shuttle might be shared by 
the Defense Department. 

However, the Rand authors concluded that 
such cost arguments are not a sound basis for 
opposing the shuttle, just as cost argu- 
ments—despite the potential savings— 
should not be the sole basis for supporting 
the shuttle: ". . . criteria other than cost 
should be used to evaluate the desirability 
of the space transportation system.” (i.e., the 
advantage of having an advanced and versa- 
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tile system with the capability of precise and 
fail-safe launches, the ability to compensate 
for inevitable satellite failures, and the capa- 
bility of flying man in space when and where 
he wants to go for such crucial missions as 
military surveillance.) 


MONDALE HITS SHUTTLE COST 


While the Rand report specifically con- 
cludes that the shuttle will cost about the 
same as using present launchers and that 
costs should not be used in arguing for or 
against the shuttle, Sen. Walter F. Mondale 
(D-Minn.) has issued a statement claiming 
that the report justifies his contention that 
the shuttle should not be built because it 
costs too much (SPACE Daily, May 27). 

Despite the fact that the Rand authors had 
concluded that the cost argument technique 
is not a sound justification for opposing the 
shuttle; Mondale issued the following cost 
charges: 

NASA is requesting $100 million for this 
shuttle in FY ‘72. This is “only the tip of the 
iceberg; the ultimate cost of developing a 
shuttle could be well over $12 billion.” 

The shuttle, along with the space station, 
“represents NASA's next commitment to a 
huge manned space program. The total de- 
velopment costs of both the shuttle and sta- 
tion will be at least $20-25 billion over the 
next decade.” 

R&D costs of the shuttle “have increased 
by almost $3 billion” since the Rand report 
was written last fall. 

“According to the Rand report, the deci- 
sion to proceed with the shuttle will mean 
a NASA spending level of $75 billion to $140 
billion between 1975 and 1990...” 

“The report observes that shuttle develop- 
ment requires a peak civilian space budget 
for one year in excess of $7.0 billion, about 
double the present annual budget.” 

Rather than building the shuttle, “which 
cannot be justified on economic grounds," 
Mondale concluded, “I believe that the Amer- 
ican taxpayer will conclude that there are 
more urgent needs here on Earth which de- 
serve priority.” 


RAND REPORT SUMMARY 


While NASA has documented that the 
space shuttle is merited on the basis of the 
money it will save in launch and satellite 
costs (See SPACE Daily, Sept. 28.), the 
“Summary” of the Rand Corp. report on the 
shuttle used by Senator Mondale finds that 
the shuttle “is not easy to justify” on eco- 
nomic grounds alone. And, it suggests that 
“criteria other than cost” be used to de- 
termine the desirability of the project. 

By thus rejecting cost arguments for de- 
termining the shuttle’s future, the report 
reduces the decision on shuttle go-ahead to 
one of choosing between an advanced tech- 
nology system with great capability and im- 
mense versatility and an existing dead-end 
system with a limited capability and very 
little room for flexibility or growth. With 
only this choice to make, the decision should 
be obvious, The text of the Summary follows: 


SUMMARY 


“The concept of a two-stage, fully reusable 
launch vehicle that can place a 50,000-lb. 
payload into low earth orbit is currently 
being studied by the Department of Defense 
and NASA for possible inclusion in a future 
space transportation system. Although such 
a vehicle has been recommended for develop- 
ment by the President’s Space Task (STG), 
that development is not easy to justify. 
Based on traffic rates derived from conserva- 
tive options in the STG and DOD space plans, 
this space shuttle, with an estimated RDT&E 
cost of almost $9 billion, could show a net 
(undiscounted) transportation cost saving 
of $2.8 billion by 1990. However, shuttle de- 
velopment would require a peak civilian 
space budget in excess of $7.0 billion in 1975, 
about double the present level. Other an- 
nual funding levels, while not as large as 
the peak levels, still exceed current budgets 
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by significant amounts. Alternative space 
plans might be adopted that would alleviate 
budget peaks by slipping various elements 
in the basic space plan (e.g., reduced shuttle 
operations), but none of those examined in 
this study resulted in savings in space trans- 
portation costs sufficient to compensate for 
the space shuttle’s RDT&E and investment 
costs through 1990. Also while a saving of 
$2.8 billion seems large, total program costs 
for a variety of plans range from about $75 
billion to about $140 billion (1975 to 1990), 
and any program uncertainties could cancel 
these savings or make them appear small by 
the time they are predicted to be realized. 

“Some transportation cost savings might 
be augmented by redesigning satellites to use 
the excess payload potential of the shuttle, 
by employing the shuttle to recover and re- 
use satellites, or by using the shuttle for 
satellite maintenance in orbit. Very prelim- 
inary estimates have shown cost savings di- 
rectly attributable to satellite redesign to be 
between $150 million and $200 million per 
year. These savings could strengthen the eco- 
nomic rationale for the shuttle. 

“While primary emphasis has been placed 
on a shuttle with a 50,000-lb. payload capa- 
bility, preliminary cost estimates indicate 
that there is little difference in total space 
transportation costs through 1990 for design 
payload weights as low as 25,000 1b., as long 
as the cargo-bay volume remains at 15-ft. 
diameter and 60-ft. length. Furthermore, the 
funding peaks in the civilian space budget 
would not be reduced markedly by designing 
the space shuttle for a smaller payload 
weight. At the same time, considerations 
such as flexibility in satisfying unanticipated 
future requirements and the ability to realize 
promised satellite cost savings argue for the 
larger shuttle. 

“It appears that estimated costs for indi- 
vidual designs of generic shuttles having a 
given payload capability would not vary 
significantly, using presently available cost- 
estimating techniques. Also, the total space 
funding requirements over the next 20 years 
are not “significantly different from plans 
that use the shuttle for space transportation 
and those that accomplish the same missions 
without the shuttle. All of these results indi- 
cate that criteria other than cost should be 
used to evaluate the desirability of the space 
transportation system.” 


NASA CHALLENGES MONDALE SHUTTLE 
DENOUNCEMENT 


NASA yesterday challenged Sen. Walter 
Mondale’s charge that the space shuttle was 
not economically justified by citing con- 
clusions of the Mathematical study which 
said that a 10-15 percent return on the shut- 
tle investment was possible in a 13-year 
period. (See SPACE Daily, May 5, 6 & 7.) 

NASA reemphasized that the shuttle “will 
be a cost-effective system” that does not 
depend on it being associated with a space 
station. The agency also called attention to 
the Air Force's continued support of the 
program subsequent to the date of the Rand 
report (See also page 151). 

The text of NASA's answer to Monadle’s 
charge that the Rand report “destroys 
NASA’s principle justification for develop- 
ing this enormously expensive project” fol- 
lows: 

“NASA has contracted with Mathematica 
Inc., Princeton, N.J., to make a study con- 
cerning “Benefit Cost Analysis of New Space 
Transportation.” An interim report dated 
March 15, 1971 indicates that the space shut- 
tle will be a cost-effective system because of 
its influence on both launch and payload 
costs. 

“Development costs of the shuttle Itself 
have been estimated at about $9 billion over 
an 8-year period. Estimated cost for the non- 
recurring total system is $12.7 billion. This 
includes all research and development costs 
for the shuttle, a tug which would transport 
payloads from a low-earth shuttle orbit to 
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higher orbits, all facility costs, and adequate 
fleets of shuttles and tugs to handle the fu- 
ture anticipated traffic of more than 700 
flights in 13 years. 

“Cost-effectiveness of the shuttle does not 
depend on its being associated with a space 
station program. Reductions in launch and 
payload costs with use of the shuttle, and 
cost reductions from retrieval of satellites 
for return to earth and reuse are expected 
to attract a large number of users from the 
national and international governments, 
commercial and scientific groups. Missions 
would include deployment of unmanned 
satellites, repair as well as retrieval of satel- 
lites and space rescue and long duration 
orbital science and application missions. 

“Results of the Mathematica studies show 
that launch cost savings are significant using 
the shuttle instead of expendable launch 
vehicles—from about $1,000 to about $100 
per pound per payload—and that savings of 
nearly 50 percent in payload costs are pos- 
sible because of reusable and less complex 
designs of payloads carried by the shuttle as 
compared with payloads on expendable 
launch vehicles. 

“Results of the study show that in a pro- 
gram of 500 flights over a 13-year period a 
return on investment of 10 percent would be 
achieved. If space activity reached a total of 
700 flights over the same period the return 
on investments would be close to 15 percent. 

“Since the date of the Rand report quoted 
by Sen. Mondale, the Air Force has continued 
to support the NASA shuttle program. In a 
statement to the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences on March 
30, 1971, Robert C. Seamans, Jr. Secretary of 
the Air Force said: 

“*A reusable space transportation system 
with proper capabilities and operational 
flexibility can offer an opportunity to pro- 
vide an economical way to transport pay- 
loads into and out of space . . . Development 
of space shuttle which employs fully reusa- 


ble stages rather than expandable ones ap- 
pears to be the surest way to achieve a size- 


able cost reduction . .. the national invest- 
ment could be amortized in about a decade 
after the system becomes operational . . . 
“*The Air Force supports the proposed 
NASA FY 1972 space shuttle effort,’” 


SENATOR CASE PROBES FUNDING 
OF THAI TROOPS IN LAOS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Members 
of the Senate, and indeed our whole Na- 
tion, are deeply concerned over the ex- 
tent of the U.S. involvement in war in 
Indochina, New facts keep coming to 
light, on situations which could further 
involve the United States though we feel 
we are pursuing a national policy of dis- 
engagement from the Indochina war. 

My colleague, the senior Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case) has taken the in- 
itiative in probing a question of consider- 
able concern—financing by the United 
States of Thai troops fighting in Laos. 
Senator Case’s initiative—reflecting his 
very alert and informed attention to this 
matter—has been the subject of a num- 
ber of recent articles in the press. I be- 
lieve that it would be useful to have a 
selection of the those articles, laying out 
the story for all to read, printed in the 
Recorp. Accordingly, I ask unanimous 
consent that eight press articles on the 
issue be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1971] 


Case Says UNITED STATES SECRETLY PAYS 
Costs oF THAI TROOPS IN Laos 
(By Murrey Marder) 

The United States is secretly paying 
“through CIA” for the costs of “four to six 
thousand Thal troops in Laos” without any 
direct action by Congress, Sen. Clifford P. 
Case (R-N.J.) said yesterday. 

Case called on the administration for “the 
Specific terms of the agreement,” which he 
said he first read about in the press last 
month. “Congress has never directly voted a 
penny to pay Thai troops in Laos,” said Case, 
and both Congress and the public have “a 
right to know” what is happening. 

Thailand has denied having any troops in 
Laos; its officials have said only that there 
may be Thai “volunteers” or “ethnic Thais” 
serving in Laos. U.S. officials have been pub- 
licly silent on the subject, except to refer 
back to the elliptical Thai statements. 

Case finally got a reply yesterday to a letter 
he sent on April 23 to the State Department— 
but he said the reply was marked secret. 

The substance of the reply to Case, accord- 
ing to State Department spokesman Charles 
W. Bray, was that ‘nothing is being done that 
is not within present legislative authority.” 
Bray said the subject had been discussed in 
closed session with the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, of which Case is a member, 
and State could discuss the matter further 
only in the same manner. 

Case said last night that “I’m still not 
satisfied . . . We should have been advised 
before the thing started, rather than having 
it dribble out afterwards in a way in which 
we can do little more than wring our hands.” 

The senator said that as he recalls, the 
subject of Thai units in Laos was only 
“touched on” by Central Intelligence Agency 
director Richard Helms, in a closed meeting. 

After reading press accounts last month 
about a new U.S.-Thai agreement “for a 
sharp increase in Thai troops to be used in 
Laos,” said Case, he made his own inquiries. 

“I was able to ascertain,” said Case, “on 
an absolutely not for quotation basis, from 
government sources that there are four to six 
thousand Thai troops in Laos and the U.S. 
government, through CIA, is paying for 
them.” 

Case said that “If an action by our country 
cannot stand up to public exposure, then 
our leaders should seriously reconsider that 
action,” 

His letter to Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers asked if financial support for Thai 
troops In Laos violated a congressional ban 
on payment of mercenaries in Laos except to 
aid American troop withdrawals or aid in 
release of U.S. prisoners; the terms of the 
Thai agreement, and whether the United 
States agreed to provide support “in event 
the Thai troops in Laos encounter difficul- 
ties.” 


[From the New York Times, May 22, 1971] 


UNITED States Sarp To Pay THAIS AMING 
LAOS—FULBRIGHT SAYS FINANCING OF 4,800 
VIOLATES THE LAW 


(By John W. Finney) 


WasxHIncTon.—Senator J. W. Fulbright said 
today that 4,800 Thai troops, financed by the 
United States, were fighting in Laos in sup- 
port of the Royal Laotian Government. 

Mr. Fulbright, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, suggested that 
such support by Thai troops in Laos was “in- 
consistent with the spirit’ of the “anti- 
mercenary” amendment that had been in- 
corporated in the Defense appropriations bill 
at his suggestion. 

The amendment provided that none of the 
defense funds could be used “to support Viet- 
namese or other free-world forces in actions 
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designed to provide military support and 
assistance to the Government of Cambodia 
or Laos.” 

Among other aims, this provision was 
specifically designed to prevent the intro- 
duction of American-financed Thai troops 
into Laos or Cambodia, 

But as part of the compromise leading to 
House and Administration acceptance of the 
Fulbright “antimercenary” amendment, a 
clause was included specifying that the 
amendment would not “prohibit support of 
actions required to insure the safe and orderly 
withdrawal or disengagement of United 
States forces from Southeast Asia or to aid in 
the release of Americans held as prisoners of 
war.” 

The State Department refused to confirm 
or deny the figure of 4,800. But its spokes- 
man, Robert J. McCloskey, said the depart- 
ment had informed Senator Fulbright, an 
Arkansas Democrat, and Senator Clifford P. 
Case of New Jersey, a Republican member of 
the committee, that American support of 
Thai troops in Laos did not violate the “anti- 
mercenary” amendment. 

There have been recurring reports of Thai 
battalions fighting the Communists in Laos, 
particularly in the north in support of an 
irregular army of mountain tribesmen fi- 
nanced by the Central Intelligence Agency. 

However, Mr. Fulbright offered the first 
authoritative estimate of the size of the 
Thai contingent. He made his statement after 
the Foreign Relations Subcommittee on 
Foreign Commitments, headed by Senator 
Stuart Symington, Democrat of Missouri, 
had received a secret briefing from two com- 
mittee staff members, James G. Lowenstein 
and Richard M. Moose, who recently returned 
from a 10-day inspection trip to Laos. 

The State Department sent letters yester- 
day to Senators Case and Fulbright that 
clearly indicated that the Thai participation 
in the war in Laos was being supported fi- 
nancially by the Central Intelligence Agency. 


LETTERS CLASSIFIED SECRET 


The letters, responding to questions by the 
Senators about reports of Thai troops in 
Laos, were classified secret, and the State 
Department and the Senators therefore re- 
fused to make the texts public. 

But department officials said that the let- 
ters had declared that the costs of support- 
ing the Thai troops did not come within the 
State Department's jurisdiction, thus clearly 
pointing to the C.I.A. as the agency provid- 
ing financial support. 

The letters, department officials said, con- 
tended that financial support for Thai troops 
in Laos did not violate the “antimercenary” 
amendment. 

The executive branch could argue—al- 
though the State Department did not in the 
letters—that the use of Thai troops in north- 
ern Laos were related to the withdrawal of 
American troops from South Vietnam and 
thus permissible under the Fulbright amend- 
ment. 

But the Administration would be some- 
what handicapped in advancing such an ar- 
gument because of a statement made last 
month by Wililam H. Sullivan, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, before the Senate Refugee 
Subcommittee headed by Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy, Democrat of Massachusetts. 

In his prepared testimony, Mr. Sullivan 
said that the “other war” in northern Laos 
“has nothing to do with miiltary operations 
in South Vietnam or Cambodia.” 

Alternatively, the Administration could 
argue that the “antimercenary” amendment 
applied only to Defense Department appro- 
priations and not to funds provided to the 
C.I.A. 

In protesting yesterday on the Senate floor 
against the financing of Thai troops in Laos 
without the knowledge or approval of Con- 
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gress, Mr. Case observed that “the money 
comes out of that vast treasure chest, which 
Congress has appropriated but never con- 
trolled, for discretionary military and intel- 
ligence purposes.” 

The agreement to provide financial sup- 
port to the Thai troops apparently predates 
enactment of the Fulbright amendment last 
December. 

According to reports from Vientiane, the 
Laotian administrative capital, the Thai bat- 
talions were first introduced about a year 
ago when the C.I.A.-supported army of moun- 
tain tribesmen, commanded by Maj. Gen. 
Vang Pao, was under severe pressure from 
the Communist forces. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
1, 1971] 


UNITED States ROLE IN LAOS STIRS RUMBLINGS 
IN CONGRESS 
(By George W. Ashworth) 

WASHINGTON —American activities in 
Laos—and the administration's extreme re- 
luctance to talk about them—threaten now 
to increase the President's difficulties on 
Capitol Hill and with the public. 

Little is known outside administration 
circles of the precise extent of American 
involvement in Laos, This administration— 
like the Democratic administration before 
it—simply does not want to discuss the sub- 
ject at all. Senators have run into difficulty 
finding out even in private just what is go- 
ing on. 

That fact is much more worrisome to the 
regular critics of the President’s policies in 
Indo-China, such as Sen. J. W. Fulbright 
(D) of Arkansas, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, that It is to 
those more favorably inclined to the Presi- 
dent's war policies. 

But Laos provides a source of contention, 
and the administration now is urged by crit- 
ics to level with Capitol Hill and with the 
public. 

This newspaper reported a month ago that 
the administration has worked out an agree- 
ment with the Government of Thailand for 
sharply increased use of Thai forces in Laos 
in support of the neutralist government. 

It was reported that, as a consequence, the 
use of Thai forces had sharply risen in Laos 
over some months from well under 1,000 to 
a figure believed in excess of 4,000. And, 
from all indications, the Thai Government 
was willing to provide far more if the Amer- 
ican administration would provide funds. 

The story prompted Sen. Clifford P. Case 
(R) of New Jersey to fire off a letter to Sec- 
retary of State William P. Rogers asking 
comment on the accuracy of the reports, and, 
assuming correctness, answers on five points: 

Does the administration consider the fi- 
nancial support of Thai troops in Laos to 
be in accord with the Cooper-Church provi- 
sions in the 1970 Defense Appropriations Act 
that bans the payment of mercenaries ex- 
cept to protect a safe and orderly American 
withdrawal or disengagement from Southeast 
Asia or to aid in the release of United States 
prisoners? 

In the agreement with Thailand to be 
presented as a treaty to the Senate? 

What are the agreement’s specifics, includ- 
ing cost and duration? 

Will supplemental appropriations be asked, 
or is reprograming envisioned? 

Has the U.S. Government given the Thais 
assurance of support in the event Thai troops 
encounter difficulties? 


BRIEF RESPONSE 


According to sources, the administration's 
written response was far from elaborate. 
Further elaboration is being sought. After 
comparing the State Department report with 
information given by two Foreign Relations 
Committee aides just back from Laos, Sena- 
tor Case described the administration reply 
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as “incomplete and in certain respects in- 
accurate.” 

Marshall Green, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern and Pacific Affairs, is 
expected in the near future to be available to 
brief the committee in secret session on the 
Laos operations. 

The Thai troops are not the only issue re- 
lated to Laos that has drawn senatorial in- 
terest. So far, the costs of various activities 
in Laos are sketchy at best. The only gen- 
erally available figure is $50 million or so 
per year for activities of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID). 

MILITARY AID DISCLOSED 

Total military assistance funded by the 
services in Laos in fiscal 1970 was disclosed 
in subcommittee hearings as $90 million. But 
the figures for fiscal 1971, which now is 
drawing to a close, and fiscal 1972, begin- 
ning July 1, are so far not on the record. 

Nor is the cost of the U.S. establishment 
in Laos or of bombing missions in support 
of the fighting in northern Laos on the 
record, 

This administration and the one before it 
argue that full or relatively full disclosure 
would make the U.S. in clear violation of the 
Geneva Accords that established the theoreti- 
cal neutrality of Laos. 

The North Vietnamese have been extremely 
active in Laos for years. And the Americans 
have been in the fray as a counter to that 
North Vietnamese activity. 


REASON FOR RELUCTANCE 


Since the North Vietnamese will not admit 
what they are doing, the Americans are also 
reluctant to be open on the matter. To do so 
would not only hurt the bargaining position 
of the South Vietnamese side, but it would 
also give the North Vietnamese substantial 
ammunition for propaganda warfare. And, 
beyond that disclosure could, it is argued, 
make it almost certainly impossible to re- 
establish neutrality under the present Ge- 
neva Accords. 

As a result of this policy, however, the 
North Vietnamese, the Pathet Lao, the Royal 
Lao Government, the Americans involved, all 
Communist-bloc nations, and other inter- 
ested parties have a pretty clear idea of 
what the North Vietnamese and the Ameri- 
cans are doing. Left out in the informational 
cold are the Congress and the American 
public. 

OVERSEEING FUNCTION 


In such a circumstance, critics argue, the 
overseeing function of the Congress cannot 
be exercised, and it is necessary to take the 
administration on blind faith in such mat- 
ters. For doubters, such as Mr. Fulbright and 
Mr. Case, blind faith is not enough. 

Much of the American effort in Laos is 
being carried out under the direction of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. One skeptic 
said, “From what I can gather, the CIA is 
doing a very capable job in Laos. No other 
group, such as the Army, could do nearly so 
well. From the point of view*of how well 
what we are doing in Laos is being handled, 
there probably isn’t much argument. But 
there is the question of just how much of 
what we are doing we should be doing.” 


[From the Baltimore Sun, May 21, 1971] 


Cast REPORTS CONFIRMATION UNITED STATES 
FINANCES THAIS IN Laos 
(By Gene Oishi) 

WASHINGTON .—Senator Clifford P. Case (R., 
N.J.) said today “government sources” have 
confirmed that the United States is financing 
4,000 to 6,000 Thai troops in Laos in accord- 
ance with a still-secret agreement. 

In a speech on the Senate fioor, Mr. Case 
said he first read about the U.S.-Thai agree- 
ment in the Christian Science Monitor on 
April 17, but that the State Department still 
has not responded to his queries on the 
article. 
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THROUGH THE CIA 


Since then, Mr. Case said, “I was able to 
ascertain, on an absolutely not-for-quotation 
basis from government sources, that there 
are 4,000 to 6,000 Thai troops in Laos and 
the U.S. government, through the CIA, is pay- 
ing for them.” 

While he places no faith in the credibility 
of Radio Hanoi, he added, he was also aware 
of its broadcasts discussing the presence of 
Thai troops in Laos. 

“My perhaps plaintive question is: should 
a U.S. senator who is a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee have to learn of im- 
portant agreements our government has 
made by reading the newspapers, by talking 
privately with government officials who do 
not wish to be quoted and by listening to 
foreign radio broadcasts?” Mr. Case said. 


CONSTITUTIONAL VIOLATION 


He suggested that the alleged agreement 
with Thailand violated the Constitution in 
two respects: the Senate has not ratified it 
and Congress has not appropriated any funds 
for paying Thai troops in Laos. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Case joined Senator Harold 
E. Hughes (D., Iowa) and Senator Richard 
S. Schweiker (R., Pa.) in co-sponsoring today 
two amendments to the draft bill which is 
pending on the Senate floor. 

The two amendments, designed to lead to 
an all-volunteer Army, would extend the 
draft for only one year instead of two as the 
bill now provides, and sharply increase mili- 
tary pay. 


[From the Baltimore News American, May 20, 
1971) 


SECRET THAI DEAL CHARGED BY CASE 


WasHINGTON.—Sen. Clifford P. Case, R-N.J., 
today charged the Nixon administration with 
“apparent widening of American involvement 
in Southeast Asia” by secretly agreeing to 
pick up the tab for thousands of Thai com- 
bat troops in Laos. 

He charged in a prepared Senate speech 
that this could cost the American taxpayer 
“tens of millions of dollars” and “lead our 
country into a serious military involvement 
if we ever had to bail out the Thais.” 

Despite the administration's failure to co- 
operate with Congress, Case disclosed, “I was 
able to ascertain, on an absolutely not for 
quotation basis from government sources, 
that there are 4,000 to 6,000 Thai troops in 
Laos and the U.S. government, through CIA, 
is paying for them.” 

Case disclosed that he had sought for the 
last month to get an explanation from Sec- 
retary of State William P. Rogers and other 
high administration officials of why the secret 
pact was made without consultation with 
Congress. 

But the New Jersey senator said that his 
month-old letter was still unanswered and 
that Acting Secretary of State John Irwin, 
during Rogers’ absence in the Middle East, 
had refused to discuss the issue, except in 
a closed-door, “executive” session of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 

“I am sure that at some future time an 
administration representative will sit down 
with the Foreign Relations Committee be- 
hind locked doors and inform us how and 
why the United States is paying for Thai 
troops in Laos,” Case added. 

“But this will be months after the fact,” 
he charged, “and we shall undoubtedly be 
told about an on-going program which would 
be difficult to stop even if we were so inclined. 

“The administration should have consulted 
with us before embarking on a new policy,” 
the senator contended, adding that “our na- 
tion’s foreign policy is weakened when it 
does not reflect consultation and interaction 
with the American people.” 

“Moreover, the Congress has the sole con- 
stitutional authority to appropriate funds,” 
Case pointed out. “These are presumably 
government funds being paid to Thailand. 
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But Congress has never directly voted a 
penny to pay Thai troops in Laos. 

“The money comes out of that vast treas- 
ure chest, which Congress has appropriated 
but never controlled, for discretionary mili- 
tary and intelligence purposes,” Case charged. 
“I strongly believe that Congress should con- 
trol this money. Certainly we should know 
how it is being spent.” 

[From the Newark (NJ.) Evening News, 
May 20, 1971] 
(By John J, Farmer) 

WasHINGTON.—Sen. Clifford P. Case, R- 
N.J., charged today that the Nixon adminis- 
tration has negotiated and is financing a 
sharp increase of Thai troops in Laos with- 
out congressional consent. 

“This is an apparent widening of American 
involvement in Southeast Asia, and the ad- 
ministration should have consulted with us 
before embarking on an new policy,” he as- 
serted in a speech for delivery on the Senate 
floor. 

The speech continues—indeed steps up— 
Case’s criticism of the Nixon administra- 
tion’s war, information and defense budget 
policies. 

He expressed particular anger that even 
his position on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee provided no access to the agreement 
with Thailand. He discovered it first in the 
Christian Science Monitor, Case said. 


LETTER UNANSWERED 


The New Jersey Republican said he wrote 
to Secretary of State Rogers seeking infor- 
mation. The letter remains unanswered, 
Case said, but other government sources in- 
dicated “that there are four to six thousand 
Thai troops in Laos and the U.S. Govern- 
ment, through the CIA, is paying for them.” 

The agreement violates the constitutional 
right of the Senate to review treaties, Case 
charged, 

Some, he said, might argue that the agree- 
ment is not a treaty, but executive agree- 
ment, a practice done early in American his- 
tory to facilitate the handling of minor busi- 
ness with foreign governments. 

“I find it hard to believe that the framers 
of the Constitution would not have con- 
sidered as a treaty an agreement which calls 
for the potential expenditure of tens of mil- 
lions of dollars and which might lead the 
country into a serious military involvement 
if we had to bail out the Thais,” he declared. 


NO DIRECT VOTE 


Congress, he continued, has sole constitu- 
tional authority to appropriate these funds 
but has never voted directly on the issue. 
The Cooper-Church amendment prohibits 
American financing of mercenaries in Laos, 
except to protect an American withdrawal, 
Case said. 

“The money,” he declared, “comes out of 
that vast treasure chest which Congress has 
appropriated but never controlled for dis- 
cretionary military and intelligence pur- 
poses. I strongly believe that Congress should 
control this money. Certainly we should 
know how it is being spent.” 

Although his letter remains unanswered, 
Case said, the State Department tried to per- 
suade him not to press the issue when Act- 
ing Secretary of State John Irwin appeared 
before a May 3 Foreign Relations Committee 
meeting. ` 

Case raised the issue nevertheless—"I felt 
that both Congress and the American people 
had a right to know”’—but Irwin refused to 
discuss it except in closed session, the sena- 
tor said. 

Case predicted that eventually administra- 
tion representatives will provide details of 
the Laos operation “behind the locked doors." 

“But this will be months after the fact, 
and we shall undoubtedly be told about an 
ongoing program which would be difficult to 
stop even we were so included,” Case said. 
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The events mock Rogers’ recent protests 
of the administration’s recognition of the 
need for consultation with Congress, Case in- 
dicated. At the same time the senator stressed 
his own awareness that some foreign agree- 
ments must be negotiated in secrecy. 

“But Congress and the people should be 
informed,” he said, “before our country is 
indelibly committed to a position... for 
the people must be the ultimate arbiter of 
the course our nation follows.” 

[From the Trenton (N.J.) Evening Times, 

May 20, 1971] 


Wasuincton—Sen,. Clifford P. Case (R- 
N.J.) said today that U.S. payments to Thai 
mercenaries fighting in Laos represent a 
“widening of American involvement in South- 
east Asia” and are a violation of the Cooper- 
Church provisions on Laos. 

In a speech prepared for delivery on the 
Senate floor, the senator said an informed 
government source told him that the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) is paying 
for about 4,000-6,000 Thai troops presently in 
Laos. 

The Cooper-Church Amendment cited by 
Case prohibits U.S. payment for the use of 
mercenaries in Laos, except to protect U.S. 
troops as they withdraw or to aid in the re- 
lease of American prisoners. 

The New Jersey legislator criticized the 
Nixon administration for consummating this 
arrangement with Thailand without con- 
sulting or even notifying the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

SECRET AGREEMENTS 


Case has been long critical of the increas- 
ing use of secret executive agreements, like 
the Thai arrangement, as an expedient sub- 
stitute for formal treaties, which require the 
approval of the Senate. 

“I find it hard to believe that the framers 
of the Constitution would not have con- 
sidered as a treaty an agreement which calls 
for the potential expenditure of tens of mil- 
lions of dollars, and which might lead our 
country into a serious military involvement 
if we ever had to bail out the Thais,” Case 
said. 

“Congress has never directly voted a penny 
to pay Thai troops in Laos,” Case said, adding 
that the money “comes out of that vast 
treasure chest, which Congress has appro- 
priated but never controlled, for discretionary 
military and intelligence purposes.” 

The senator has previously suggested that 
the large CIA budget be studied and ap- 
proved in the same itemized way that Con- 
gress appropriates all other federal funds. 

NO DISCUSSION 

Case noted that acting Secretary of State 
John Irwin refused at an open hearing of 
the Foreign Relations Committee earlier this 
month to discuss the question of Thai troops 
In Laos. 

The senator said he is sure that the ad- 
ministration will put the facts of the situa- 
tion before the committee in a closed session 
sometime in the future, but only after it has 
become difficult or impossible to reverse the 
events. 

“Obviously, there is a need for secrecy 
while negotiations are still under way, but 
congress and the people should be informed 
before our country is indelibly committed 
to a position,” Case said. 

The senator said the support of Thai mer- 
cenaries in Laos “is an apparent widening 
of American involvement in Southeast Asia, 
and the administration should have con- 
sulted with us before embarking on a new 
policy.” 

The senator added, “if an action by our 
country cannot stand up to public exposure, 
then our country cannot stand up to public 
exposure, then our leaders should seriously 
reconsider that action.” 
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Case said he first learned of the Thai agree- 
ment from an article in the Christian Science 
Monitor on April 17. 

The agreement was confirmed, he said, by 
& government official who emphatically asked 
that he not be quoted. The presence of the 
Thai troops in Laos was also discussed, in 
broadcasts by Radio Hanoi, in whose cred- 
ibility “I place almost no faith,” Case added. 

SOMETHING'S WRONG 

The senator said something is wrong with 
the process of foreign policy decision-making 
when a senator who is a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee “has to learn 
of important agreements our government has 
made by reading the newspaper, by talking 
privately with government officials who do 
not wish to be quoted, and by listening to 
foreign radio broadcasts.” 

Case said he has not yet received a reply 
to a letter he sent to Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers asking for further information 
about the Thai mercenary situation. 

The letter asks for information on funding 
of the Thai troops and U.S. assurances, if 
any, to the Thai government of American 
military support in the event that the Thal 
troops encounter difficulties in Laos. 


[From the Washington Post, May 22, 1971] 
Senators ToLD CIA Ams Laos 
(By Spencer Rich) 


Two investigators just back from Indo- 
china told a Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee in secret session yesterday that 
the CIA is covertly financing 4,800 Thai 
troops fighting in northern Laos in support 
of the Laotian government. 

Sen. Clifford P. Case (R-N.J.) told re- 
porters after the meeting that the CIA had 
begun hiring Thais several years ago to fight 
in northern Laos, and was now apparently 
considerably increasing the number because, 
after years of war in Laos, “the pool of people 
available for military operations is shrinking 
rapidly.” 

These expenditures, however, have been 
kept secret from the public and are not re- 
vealed in budget and appropriations docu- 
ments. 

Case said that the report given to the sub- 
committee by staff members James Lowen- 
stein and Richard Moose confirmed his own 
information, obtained here privately from 
government sources, that “there are 4,000 
to 6,000 Thai troops in Laos and the U.S. gov- 
ernment, through the CIA, is paying for 
them.” 

Case earlier had cited one newspaper re- 
port that for six or seven years there were 
only 1,000 Thai troops there but that number 
had jumped in the past year. 

Senators and staff members at the meet- 
ing were reluctant to discuss the Lowenstein- 
Moose report because, according to Foreign 
Relations Committee Chairman J. W. Ful- 
bright (D-Ark.), government agencies had 
imposed as a condition of cooperation with 
the two investigators that the information 
they received be declassified by the Executive 
Branch before it could be made public. 

However, when asked how many Thai 
troops were being financed by the OIA, Ful- 
bright answered, “It’s not very secret. I 
think it’s 4,800.” 

Pulbright said he expected the committee 
to sponsor some proposals for changes in 
the basic CIA law, especially with regard to 
informing Congress about its activities. 

Case, who had just received a reply from 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers to his 
earlier requests for information about the 
matter, said facts stated by Lowenstein and 
Moose in their report “indicate clearly to me 
that information contained in the State De- 
partment letter was incomplete and in cer- 
tain respects inaccurate.” 

Subcommittee Chairman Stuart Syming- 
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ton (D-Mo.), Case and Fulbright all said 
it was extremely important that the Lowen- 
stein-Moose report be declassified so that, 
as Case put, “we can lay the thing out for 
the American people so they can make the 
judgments” as to whether the nation should 
support such activities. 

Another source said, however, that the 
pay and allowances for the Thais would run 
to perhaps $2,000 a year per man—or about 
$10 million for the 4,800 men—plus costs 
for equipment, transportation and other 
items that could easily double, perhaps triple, 
the initial figure. 

Case also said the report confirmed that 
while general U.S. air activities over north- 
ern Laos had been decreasing, U.S. B-52 
bombing raids there had increased. 

Other Senators present gave these added 
details: f 

Meo tribesmen in the north, operating 
from a center provided by the secret CIA 
base at Long Cheng, were so decimated that 
the Thai troops were needed to supply extra 
manpower. 

Total U.S. costs in Laos, not just for the 
Thais but for aid to the Laotian government 
and interdiction in the south, was so great 
that “$100 million wouldn’t touch it.” 

The State Department has offered to have 
Marshall Green, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern and Pacific Affairs, brief the 
committee on Laos operations in secret ses- 
sion. 

Sen. Frank Church (D-Idaho) said, “The 
whole lurid tale of this covert war makes it 
obvious that, if Congress is to recover con- 
trol over war and peace, it must make the 
CIA return to the role it was originally in- 
tended to fill, that of an intelligence agency 
collecting information, Covert operations of 
this kind will have to be taken away.” He is 
sponsoring legislation to do just that. 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION PLEDGE 
RENEWED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, since 
January 11, 1967, I have called for rati- 
fication of the Genocide Convention ev- 
ery day the Senate has been in session. 
I have delivered 815 speeches during the 
past 5 years pleading for action. But 
we are little closer to ratification today 
than we were June 16, 1949, when Presi- 
dent Truman transmitted the convention 
to the Senate. 

Today I renew my pledge of 1967. I 
again state, “I intend to speak day after 
day in this body to remind the Senate of 
our failure to act and of the necessity for 
prompt action.” 

How long must the citizens of this 
great land await our verdict? A new 
generation of Americans have reached 
adulthood since the convention was first 
submitted, The President supports the 
convention. The Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General agree that there are 
no constitutional drawbacks to ratifica- 
tion. What citizen of this Nation feels 
anything but disdain for the act of gen- 
ocide? 

Why has the Senate not acted? Why 
does the Senate continue our interna- 
tional embarrassment? Why have we set 
ourselves apart from the civilized world? 

Mr. President, the Senate has failed 
the Nation and the world in the realm 
of human rights. I call upon the Senate 
to right this wrong and ratify the hu- 
man rights treaties—now. 
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THE ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL RESTORA- 
TION 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
have spoken here before about the need 
for redirecting the great capacity and 
energy of the Army Corps of Engineers 
to cope with the many environmental 
problems across the Nation that were 
born from the once much sought after 
projects such as dams. I have pointed 
out the problems along the Snake and 
Columbia Rivers as current and acute 
examples, I have recognized that we all 
must share the blame if there is to be 
ed for the damages we are now suffer- 

g. 
Except for a handful of conserva- 
tionists and fishermen across the country 
not many of us questioned the economic 
and development benefits of dam con- 
struction which often meant flood con- 
trol, irrigated land, recreation, more jobs, 
and more money. No one thought about 
the need to preserve a wild free-running 
stream—we had loads of them. No one 
worried about the threats to our salmon 
and steelhead population. We were 
abundantly supplied. 

Now, it is a different story, and the 
story of the Snake and Columbia Rivers 
is becoming a common one across the 
country. 

Why should we not reorient our priori- 
ties so that an organization such as the 
corps, which has proved by its past rec- 
ord of public works accomplishments 
that it is up to meeting the needs of the 
time, and can indeed dedicate its efforts 
and abilities toward a goal of environ- 
mental restoration. The corps could well 
become our major tool in meeting this 
great goal, for it is already here, or- 
ganized. All it needs is a directive from 
the Congress to turn the tide. 

Mr. President, the Nation today is 
weighing in balance our environmental 
values with our economic and technologi- 
cal progress. The Nation has awakened 
and is running way ahead of us on this. 
I believe it is time we catch up with 
them, before the overwhelming public 
opinion is so far ahead that it can no 
longer look back and see us. 

Mr. President, in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post a small item appeared 
regarding Assistant Secretary Reed’s 
testimony before a House Subcommittee. 
Mr. Reed has shown considerable moral 
courage in his reported testimony. He 
has sounded the alarm for us. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 4, 1971] 
INTERIOR OFFICIAL Scores U.S. WATERWAY 
ACTIONS 
(By Elsie Carper) 

Nathaniel P. Reed, the Interior Depart- 
ment’s new assistant secretary, accused two 
other federal agencies yesterday of paying 
“nothing more than lip service” to environ- 
mental protection. 

In testimony before the House Conserva- 
tion Subcommittee, Reed declared that 
stream construction projects by the Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Agriculture De- 
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partment’s Soil Conservation Service are 
having “a devastating efect” upon the 
nation’s waterways. 

“What is needed," he said, “is a complete 
rethink and redirection by the men who are 
designing and constructing the projects.” 

Reed, former chairman of Florida’s De- 
partment of Air and Water Pollution, was 
sworn in as Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife and Parks less than a month ago. 
He was congratulated by Subcommittee 
Chairman Henry S. Reuss (D-Wisc.), a long- 
time critic of federal programs to dredge, 
modify and channel streams. Reuss called 
his testimony “the finest” he has heard. 

Rep. Sam Steiger (R-Ariz.) countered that 
he did not share Reuss’ enthusiasm for 
Reed's “sweeping condemnation” of the 
projects. Later, in commenting on Reed's 
yes-and-no replies to questions, Steiger said 
“you are going to have to avoid those direct 
answers if you are going to stay alive in 
this town.” 

Reed told the subcommittee that “stream 
channel alteration under the banner of 
channel ‘improvement’ for navigation, flood 
reduction, and agricultural drainage is un- 
doubtedly one of the more, if not the most, 
destructive water development or manage- 
ment practices from the viewpoint of re- 
newable natural resources,” 

The projects, have resulted, he said, in 
severe damage to fish and waterfowl habitat 
and have increased siltation to the point 
that they are “the aquatic version of the 
dust bowl disaster.” 

He urged a complete review of all river 
and stream channelization projects by fed- 
eral environmental agencies and a new 
national policy on flood control. 


THE SENATE CHAPLAIN’S BAC- 
CALAUREATE SERMON AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, last 
Sunday the University of Wyoming cele- 
brated its annual commencement exer- 
cises, the 8lst in the school’s history. 

Having consolidated the activities into 
a single day, the baccalaureate speaker 
makes the single principle address. 

This year we were most fortunate to 
have the Chaplain of the Senate to 
speak to the graduates, their families, 
and friends. 

Few speakers have been as warmly re- 
ceived; fewer still have commanded the 
attention and interest Dr. Elson’s words 
generated. 

Because I believe his message is timely 
and probes knowledgeably and deeply 
into today’s problems I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

BACCALAUREATE SERMON 
(By the Reverend Dr. Edward L. R. Elson) 
TURBULENCE IN THE BIG ROOM 

“Thou hast set my feet in a large room.” 
Psalm 31: 8b. 

For many years now I have lived in a 
Washington educational institution. It has 
been inhabited by Elsons at various ages 
and stages in the educational process. One 
day when she was first introduced to the 
study of ancient history, a little red head 


looked up wistfully and exclaimed, “My 
Daddy, it must have been fun when you 
were a little boy living among all those 
dinosaurs and ancient reptiles.” In that 
moment the perennial generation gap 
descended with a thud. 
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Would it not have been fun, as Beverly 
put it, to have lived in the dim distant past 
and to be alive now, and then by some su- 
perior prescience, be able to project our- 
selves into the uncharted future? Alas, for 
all our success at geriatrics and the pro- 
longation of life, the best we can do is to 
live in our own time, do the best we can, live 
out our own life span and leave the con- 
sequences to God and the processes of his- 
tory. 

Teday we are not certain what time it 
is in history. We put a date at the top of our 
letters but we are not sure of what it means. 
We do not even know whether it is the last 
century of a departing civilization or the 
first century of a new civilization. Change 
is the only certainty. 

Several days ago I stood in the Explorers 
Hall of the National Geographic Society and 
looked at a miniature of our cosmos. Yonder 
were the great  constellations—Jupiter, 
Saturn, and vast galaxies millions of light 
years away from the tiny ball called Earth— 
just a wee bit of a golf ball beside an 
enormous basketball. Yet this tiny globe 
is the home of man, and our western heritage 
has said man is God's highest creation. 

Today man makes his home on this little 
orb, but he voyages in space ships to the 
vast regions beyond and returns to tell us 
of the incomparable wonder that yet re- 
mains in the beyond. Yet with all his new 
knowledge and his ability to travel, to see, 
to hear, to know, man himself is lonely, fear- 
ful, contentious, anxious and unsure. Vexed 
and disconsolate, modern man roams about 
in this big universe where he has not yet 
learned to be at home. In this vast, incom- 
parable, wall-less, dimensionless arena there 
is turbulence. New idols are erected, syn- 
thetic gods arise, finite values take on in- 
finite meanings, and men reject half-truths 
because the other half is not yet known. Max 
Picard, looking at the scene, says “The mis- 
sing element is overwhelmingly present.” 
The missing element is a sense of the tran- 
scendent and eternal. 

Now this is not the first time men have 
been baffled, bereft and lonely. Many times 
in human history, in the face of new dis- 
coveries, new theories, unfamiliar data, men 
have felt bewildered, lonely and unsure and 
have had to go on “believing where they 
could not prove,” as Longfellow’s hymn 
says. 

Such a state the psalmist sings about in 
the 31st Psalm when he says, “Thou hast 
set my feet in a large room.” All sorts of 
insecurities and uncertainties overwhelmed 
him. False gods had arisen. There were peo- 
ple who felt God had abandoned them. 
While wrestling with great, dark, furtive 
powers, the author kept his affirmations. 
Listen to his song: 


“In Thee, O Lord, do I seek refuge. 
Incline thine ear to me. 
Take me out of the net that is hidden 
from me. 
Into Thy hands I commit my spirit. 
Thou has set my feet in a large room.” 


How did the writer get into this large 
room, this bewildering vastness? He affirms 
that God put him there. That’s how he got 
there. And this is the psalm Jesus of Naz- 
areth quoted on a cross in the dark hour of 
his own agony and in the darker hour of 
world history, when lingering between life 
and death He found himself in the wall-less 
room. 

Doesn't this give us a clue as to how we 
can live in this physical universe which 
seems so incomprehensibly boundless, wall- 
less, immeasurable, with neither bottom nor 
top nor sides, where it is so easy to be lonely 
and powerless? Man has to live in it. If he 
is to live in it he must make some choices. 

Looking at this big room a man can say 
of it that it is a vast impersonal, mindless, 
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spirit-less universe where man is caught and 
controlled by the vast relentless, impersonal 
forces of nature. Looking at it he can say 
that man is just a few dollars worth of 
chemicals, blended into the universe in an 
undefinable impersonal way. 

A man who makes this kind of choice in- 
evitably must feel unsupported by any 
transcendent power beyond himself. More- 
over, he will never be able adequately to ex- 
plain or account for what we describe as 
self-consciousness, awareness, creativity, 
or self-criticism, which will remain to baffle 
him. That is one hypothesis from which a 
man may begin. 

The older theologians used to say that if 
you find a watch ticking away, you conclude 
that someone must have made it, wound it 
up and set it going. So you conclude that in 
this universe with its law and order there 
must have been a mind, and mind reposes in 
& Person. This Creative Person, spelled with 
capital letters, guides this world in these tu- 
mu]tuous, turbulent, revolutionary days. 

Thus a man may choose the God hypothesis 
and say there is a creative, personal spirit or 
energy at the center of things which is vital, 
transcendent and eternal. He can acknowl- 
edge the reality of traffic between the seen 
and the unseen, the inter-action between the 
visible and the invisible, and that in this 
communion there is life and growth. If he 
chooses the God hypothesis he affirms that 
God is know-able and that prayer is a reality. 
In this choice he is supported by the data 
of history. For the record of the mystics, 
saints, prophets and seers, and the person of 
Jesus validate this hypothesis. Only as a man 
takes into account these realities is he really 
an educated man. Only thus does he under- 
stand himself. He will learn too that the 
theistic premise is more likely to integrate 
and reinforce his personality and give him 
the plus factor of the transcendent. 

In Jean Paul Sartre’s “Speech of the Dead 
Christ from the Building of the World” he 
describes the terrible vision of a world with- 
out God as “finiteness chewing its own cud.” 
The dimension of the infinite, supernatural 
and eternal is conspicuously absent. It is this 
missing element that the psalmist puts in 
life and keeps in life when he says, “Thou 
hast put my feet in a large room.” 

It is God who has put us in this big room, 
a room without walls or barriers, only open 
spaces, with vast incredible, incomprehen- 
sible possibilities for good or ill. But it is God 
who put us in this space and time. Then let 
us get into this big room, get all the way into 
it, get in with both feet. Don't leave part of 
yourself in another room, another space and 
time with its outmoded forms and patterns. 

What we do not recognize is that there are 
some real and there are some false revolu- 
tions. There is the authentic revolution, cre- 
ative and constructive, and some lesser back- 
lash disturbances some folk think are revo- 
lutions. 

The view which one has of reality deter- 
mines whether or not he has a sick mind ora 
well mind. The sick mind is one that will not 
face reality, which avoids looking at the 
whole scene as it is, runs from it and tries to 
escape. The healthy mind admits what it sees, 
defines the problems, analyzes the issues and 
brings all possible energies and resources to 
solving the problems. When somebody writes 
an editorial saying “America is sick,” I won- 
der what he sees—where is his sense of his- 
tory, of the transcendent, the eternal? Prob- 
lems do not make people sick, surmounting 
problems makes them healthy. This is the 
difference between real and false revolutions. 
Most of the problems in our world today are 
problems of progress. Our problems are not 
problems of decay but of dynamic change, 
and we need to get in with the right kind of 
revolution as we live in this big room. 

An old College friend, Dr. John Furbay, 
points out that living in this big room with 
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its revolutionary complexities is like living 
in a house while remodeling it. When you 
look at the blueprint you see where you are 
going, what is happening, you have a vision 
of the finished product. Thus you do not 
mind the noise, the disorder, the dirt. You 
are working on solutions, you are a builder. 
People are always miserable when they see 
only the dirt. You can live either way in this 
big room which is our world in our time. 
You can see the authentic revolution moving 
toward the coming of a better world, or you 
can get tangled in the phony revolution and 
tiny side shows where everything is destruc- 
tive, where you know all the things that are 
wrong, where you see only the dirt and debris 
and not the blueprint. Or you can recognize 
the turbulence for what it is—the dynamism 
of a God-released creativity. 

Think of the revolution in communications 
as radio, television, motion pictures, and the 
means of disseminating the printed word, 
which have multiplied explosively within a 
generation or two. The people of the world 
have been made immediately aware of one 
another, The whole world is a neighborhood. 
That is one of the features of living in this 
big room today. 

Some time ago I was strolling through the 
Rotunda of the Capitol when stopped by two 
attractive women who said, “You are Dr. 
Elson, aren’t you?” to which I replied in the 
affirmative. Then they said, “We are from 
New Zealand and we want to thank you for 
the magnificent funeral service you con- 
ducted for President Eisenhower. We saw 
and heard it by Telstar.” And they surely 
had heard it and seen it. That single event 
was heard and seen by more people than any 
other funeral in the history of the world 
because there were more radios and tele- 
vision sets than before. The communications 
revolution emphasizes what it means for 
humanity to live in this one big room. 

Take the explosion in knowledge abetted 
by the spread in communications and com- 
puter. We are told that if all the knowledge 
developed in the physical sciences through- 
out history up to 1900 were given the weight 
of one unit, another unit had been developed 
by 1940, and that now scientific knowledge 
is doubling about every 15 years. Of all the 
genuine scientists who have lived in the 
world it is reported that 90 percent are living 
today. Although we have more knowledge 
about life and the physical universe, the 
challenge of the revolution in knowledge is 
in the interpretation and use of it. 

Look at the revolution in health and life 
expectancy. 

This is the first generation to be devoid of 
epidemics such as flu, diphtheria, smallpox, 
scarlet fever, mumps, measles, and tubercu- 
losis. 

A College classmate of mine, beside whom 
I played a horn in the College band, died as 
a result of an appendectomy a few days be- 
fore he was to get his degree. Peritonitis took 
his life. Had there been penicillin he would 
probably be living an adult life today. Such 
a death is almost unheard of today. Such is 
the revoution in health. 

Look at the difference in life expectancy. 
A young man today can expect to live 50 
percent longer than his grandfather. The 
American Gerlatrics Society has predicted 
that by the end of the century an American 
may look forward to a life expectancy of 120 
years with Social Security beginning at 105 
if you choose to retire. That’s part of the 
creative, constructive revolution. 

Think of this—the authentic revolution 
in my Hfetime. For 15 years of my early life 
I lived in one house, which went through 
the metamorphosis from kerosene lamps, to 
gas light, to modern electricity with all the 
gadgets—and for heat went through the 
stages of a fireplace in every room to central 
hot air distributed and controlled in every 
erea of the house. 
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Look ‘at transportation. I remember de- 
livering milk from a horse-drawn wagon to 
a small town route, of pitching hay up on a 
horse-drawn hay ladder, of working with 
a hand-hoe, of spreading fertilizer by hand- 
fork, of helping milk by hand 18 head of 
cows. Now that farm has a big gas tank and 
a stable not full of horses, but machinery. 

As a boy riding the railroad trains into 
Pittsburgh, trains which ran about every 
30 minutes, I was always fascinated by the 
horse-drawn trolley waiting for the train at 
the 30th Street Station. Passengers got off 
the train and got on the trolley. The horse 
pulled the trolley up the grade to the crest 
of a hill. Then the single crew man un- 
hitched the horse, put the horse on the plat- 
form, and the car coasted with man and 
horse back down the hill for the next train. 
Now the hill has almost been removed and 
the people zip up in something like a tube. 

Think of the revolution in transportation. 

Some time ago I preached at both morn- 
ing church services in Washington, then had 
Sunday dinner at home. That afternoon I 
took a jet to Las Vegas—for some very proper 
appointments. Upon arrival I settled in a 
comfortable room where I slept for 3 hours. 
Then I dressed, went to the Convention hall 
and spoke to 5,000 people at the Kiwanis 
convention about religion in American life— 
all on one Sunday. 

That's what we do in this world of revo- 
lutionary change where God has put us in a 
big room. 

Take the problem of poverty. Poverty is 
always relative. 

Since government officials have only in 
recent years defined poverty in terms of so 
many dollars per year, a lot of people are 
suddenly realizing they grew up in poverty 
but didn’t know it. Some of our greatest 
leaders today, by their own present defini- 
tions, grew up in poverty—but they didn’t 
know it. Indeed they were rich in proportion 
"to the fewness of their wants. They didn't 
have television and radio and high pressure 
advertising to tell them what other people 
had 


Poverty is relative—always relative. Poverty 
in the United States is affluence in Peru or 
India. Viewed against the whole world some 
in the United States are only less afluent 
than others because the whole nation is af- 
fluent. We are the first generation with too 
much food and we are working on the prob- 
lem of distribution. That is the authentic 
revolution because we are working on it. It is 
true that a lot of people need to be fed better, 
clothed better, housed better, educated 
better—but it is coming. 

Poverty and the population explosion are 
interrelated. If babies continue to be born 
at the present rate we will all soon have to 
stand up all the time, there will be so many 
people. But there is a scientific revolution in 
population control that gives promise. A 
young doctor at a recent Medical Association 
convention was shocked to hear a lecturer 
say that 100 years ago nobody knew what 
caused babies. They knew what they did and 
got babies, but nobody knew how human life 
was generated. Now we know every step and 
talk about generating life in a test tube. The 
recent invention of the I.U.D.—which costs 
only 1¢ and can be made available anywhere 
in the world—is a fantastic breakthrough in 
our generation, a potential revolution in 
birth control and a help in reducing poverty, 
because what the earth yields to support life 
can go to fewer people. 

Again, consider the problem of crime. Some 
people think they are leading a revolution by 
ganging up on policemen—calling them 
“pigs,” making the custodians of our safety 
accursed. and the lawbreakers the heroes. 
They are not in the real revolution. There is 
no great eagerness to help or build or heal in 
these effects, only to break down, destroy, 
injure, kill. The real revolution is with those 
who strive for better laws, improved correc- 
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tional methods, more emphatic enforcement. 
Do you know more teenagers were lost last 
year in New York state on drugs than were 
killed in Vietnam? We are going to have a 
revolution here that is real—because some 
of the horrors of drugs will so shock young 
people they, in their idealism and energy, 
will rise up and solve them. 

Look at the problem of pollution—a real 
anxiety. How did we get it? Because of prog- 
ress. We are busy on it! We had better work 
on it if we are to live in this big room. The 
biggest aniount of polluting is done by indi- 
viduals. One state last year spent $50 million 
on one super highway keeping it clean. We 
will solve much of it when we learn never to 
throw anything down which someone else 
much pick up. 

Look at religion and the Church. There has 
been more creative discontent and construc- 
tive renewal in the last 10 years than in the 
preceding 400. Good Pope John XXIII opened 
the windows to let in the fresh air and with 
it came a tornado—like Pentecost “the 
mighty rushing wind” of energy and crea- 
tivity, of dynamic change which is trans- 
forming everything from the Vatican to the 
Quaker Meeting. 

According to the Gallup Poll, 97% of 
Americans still believe in God. Young peo- 
ple may not have as much enthusiasm for 
institutions as their parents but they are 
very religious. My son took the Confirmation 
course three times and every time deferred 
Confirmation. But he gets up every morning 
at 4:30 to pray. Thirty years ago 10% of the 
colleges had religious departments, now only 
10% of all colleges and universities are with- 
out religious studies. It’s not the absence of 
religion, it’s the freakish, simplistic, irra- 
tional, volatile, uncritical, pneumatic reli- 
gious expressions which make some of us 
worry. 

Look at how the God-directed authentic 
revolution has liberated and lifted woman. 
Now she does everything man does and one 
thing man doesn’t—she still has the babies. 
At long last nearly every vocation and form 
of work is open to her somewhere in the 
world, We even have Page girls in the United 
States Senate. Last week my denomination 
for the first time elected a woman Modera- 
tor—its highest officer. And next month for 
the first time in 200 years a highly educated, 
fully qualified, authentically ordained wom- 
an clergyman of a respective denomination, 
at my invitation, will offer the convening 
prayer in the United States Senate. The real 
revolution is all about us. 

Look at the problem of civil rights. The 
reason there is so much noise about it is 
that we are doing so much. Most of us have 
too much guilt. 

We sometimes forget that white men have 
been slaves throughout history—Rome, 
Babylon, Egypt, Syria. 

Never forget we were the second nation to 
abolish slavery—the British were first. Per- 
haps we need a little credit and less blame. 
Although we did not grant full civil rights 
when slavery went out legally, we are doing 
it now. We are not through. Look at the 
progress of the last 100 years—more espe- 
cially the last 20 years. Percentage-wise there 
are more blacks in U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities than in England, Germany and Italy 
combined, and more blacks in U.S. colleges 
than in all Africa. We are not through. The 
authentic revolution goes on. 

And I hope we will never elect a civil offi- 
cer or a Church officer because he is black, 
or red, or yellow, but because he is a man— 
created by God, redeemed by Christ, qualified 
because he or she is a person. 

Look at the problem of war. 

The revolution in science produced the 
atomic bomb and the bomb has made world 
wars obsolete. The balance of terror has at 
least averted war on a world basis. 

But we still have little wars—people get 
killed just as dead—and little wars are ex- 
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pensive too. We are frustrated because we 
cannot use all the power we have and be- 
cause the purpose is not for the victor to 
impose terms on the vanquished. Instead 
in Southeast Asia the purpose is preventive, 
to deny North Vietnam imposing an un- 
wanted regime on South Vietnam. The pur- 
pose there has been accomplished. The big 
war is obsolete. Even little wars will become 
more obsolete as we learn how to use other 
forms of equivalent power for military pow- 
er, in the implementation of foreign policy 
and in guiding the destiny of the nations. 
We are simply going to have to find alter- 
nate ways to solve conflicts if we are to live in 
this big room into which God has brought 
us. And even here we have promise—tfrustra- 
tions can be worked out in such world or- 
ganization as the United Nations. 

We have many irritating revolutions— 
much turbulence because we do not see the 
big revolution. We do not comprehend the 
true revolution, because a sense of the tran- 
scendence and eternal has gone out of life. 
We tend to see only the little here and now. 
We do not see the distant scene, take the 
long view. The world is better than the 
phony, destructive revolutionaries say. 

You can choose to live in this big room 
into which God has brought us and flail 
away in all directions against everything and 
everybody—or you can see God in the move- 
ment of history, believe in His providence, 
get on with His task. 

Our troubles are troubles of sucess, not 
failure. And the reason we have trouble in 
America is because the authentic revolution 
has gotten hold of us. It was first set loose 
in America on a large scale. It came out of 
many forces at the pinnacle and convergence 
of the renaissance, the industrial revolution, 
the Judean-Christian heritage—primarily 
the Catoclynamic 16th Century Protestant 
Reformation saying man is the highest cre- 
ation, the most valued entity in the universe, 
he is created by God to be free and every 
man is equally free under God for maximum 
growth and well-being. The Declaration of 
Independence announced it. The Constitu- 
tion and our institutions confirm and sus- 
tain it. 

You can try to live in this big room with- 
out God—without the infinite, the tran- 
scendent or eternal—or you can believe it is 
God who has put us in the big room—and go 
on with Him. 

That’s the way Jesus lived in it. And when 
He died on a cross He quoted this psalm: 

“Into Thy hands I commit my spirit; 

Thou hast set my feet in a large room.” 

If He could live that way and die that 
way, isn't that the clue for us? 


SANDERS DRAMATIZES LOCKHEED 
LOAN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
well aware of the restriction that pre- 
vents Members of Congress from insert- 
ing cartoons in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp but I cannot resist describing a dra- 
matic and timely cartoon that appeared 
in the Milwaukee Journal on Monday, 
May 31, drawn by their gifted cartoonist, 
Bill Sanders. 

The cartoon shows a man sitting be- 
hind a desk and on the desk is a label 
reading “Congressional Loan Company.” 
A determined and forceful figure carry- 
ing a briefcase entitled “Administration” 
is pointing at his client, who is about as 
seedy looking a bum as can be imagined, 
dressed in tattered clothes with holes in 
his shoes and socks, and with an um- 
brella he can hardly hold up and a cigar 
butt on the end of a toothpick. He is 
leaning on the umbrella and he is labeled 
“Lockheed Management.” 
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The representative of this bum is ask- 
ing the man behind the Congressional 
Loan Company sign the following: 

What kind of outfit are you running, ask- 
ing for a credit check? Just lend him the 
$250 million. 


Bill Sanders, the editorial cartoonist 
of the Milwaukee Journal, has caught 
exactly the issue in this whole Lockheed 
loan controversy. Certainly if the Amer- 
ican taxpayer is going to be asked to put 
up a $250 million guarantee for the Lock- 
heed Co., we should insist on the full 
cash flow statement and all other per- 
tinent data on the company. 

I have repeatedly asked the Defense 
Department for this information. They 
have told me that they have it but they 
will refuse to give it to me or make it 
available in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
this data and I have written him repeat- 
edly asking for it but he has ignored my 
letters. 

Mr. President, under these circum- 
stances it would seem to me that Con- 
gress should insist upon being recognized 
by the executive branch, with the au- 
thority and the responsibility we have, 
and that means no guarantee, no loan 
until we have full and complete infor- 
mation to act on it. 

The Sanders cartoon is most appro- 
priate because we are in the position of 
a banker who would certainly require 
this kind of information before he would 
make a loan of $50,000 or $100,000, let 
alone a $250 million loan or guarantee 
of a loan. 


Mr. President, this is why I repeatedly 
said that until this information is forth- 
coming, I intend to do everything I can 
as a Senator to stop this guarantee from 
being approved by the Congress. 


PARKINSON'S DISEASE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today, 
thanks to the painstaking research of 
medical scientists and the discovery of 
such chemotherapeutic agents such as 
L-Dopa, there is new hope and relief 
from suffering for more than 1,500,000 
Americans afflicted with Parkinson’s dis- 
ease. 

In this effort, the Parkinson’s Disease 
Foundation has made a very special con- 
tribution through a strong basic and ap- 
plied research program and its training 
of physicians for work in this field. The 
foundation has also brought new insight 
and understanding about Parkinson’s 
and allied diseases through its programs 
of public education and information. 

I am pleased to serve as a member of 
the National Sponsors Committee of this 
foundation together with Senators AN- 
DERSON, HUMPHREY, TOWER, and TUN- 
NEY—as well as a number of distin- 
guished Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

On the occasion of the foundation’s 
annual awards dinner, Dr. Julius Axelrod 
1970 Nobel prize laureate, was cited for 
his notable scientific contributions. Dr. 
Axelrod has been Chief of Pharmacology 
at the National Institute of Mental 
Health since 1955, and has given the na- 
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tion extraordinary leadership in our 
quest for a better understanding of hu- 
man behavior and for new weapons to 
cure nervous and menta] disorders. 

Dr. H. Houston Merritt, who helped 
create the Parkinson’s Disease Founda- 
tion in 1957, was also honored at the 
dinner for his share in the development 
of neurology in the Nation and the 
world. 

The importance of this event was un- 
derscored by a proclamation issued by 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller who set 
April 28 as Parkinson’s Disease Day in 
New York State. The proclamation 
stated: 

Parkinsonism, sometimes known as Park- 
inson’s Disease or “shaking palsy,” is a crip- 
pling and little understood malady which 
affects more than 1,500,000 Americans, most 
of whom are stricken after age 50. 

Until recently, its victims faced years of 
suffering in which their productivity was 
progressively and significantly curtailed. 

Now, thanks to painstaking research and 
new chemotherapeutic agents forged by med- 
ical science, there is relief from suffering and 
new hope for its victims. Surgery, drugs and 
exercise have helped to reduce the toll of 
Parkinsonism and enabled many of the af- 
flicted to lead useful and productive lives. 

The Parkinson’s Disease Foundation, af- 
fillated with Columbia University in New 
York City, was the nation’s first organiza- 
tlon dedicated to finding the cause, preven- 
tion and cure of Parkinsonism. Through its 
programs of research, treatment, public and 
professional education, and financial support, 
the Foundation has brought new insight and 
understanding of this terrible disease. 

On April twenty-eighth, the Foundation 
will mark its fourteenth year in the struggle 
to alleviate the human anguish caused by 
Parkinsonism. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim April 28, 1971, as Parkinson's 
Disease Day in New York State. 


Governor William Cahill of New Jer- 
sey also proclaimed the day and paid 
tribute to the Parkinson’s Disease Foun- 
dation for its unique contributions to 
“alleviate the anguish of Parkinson’s 
disease.” 

The Parkinson’s Disease Foundation 
was established in 1957 and since has 
become a world center in the struggle 
against Parkinsonism. William Black, 
board chairman of the foundation, con- 
tributed $5,000,000 to Columbia Univer- 
sity toward construction of a new build- 
ing to provide space for medical re- 
search. More than 600 medical research 
projects are currently being pursued in 
the 20-story William Black Research 
Building. In specialized laboratories oc- 
cupying one floor of the building, 55 
scientists and technologists work on a 
variety of approaches to Parkinsonism. 
In addition, a special clinic for treating 
Parkinsonism is held twice weekly at 
Vanderbilt Clinic. 

In 1964, the National Institute of Neu- 
rological Diseases and Blindness made a 
grant of $3,000,000 to Columbia Univer- 
sity to establish and maintain a Parkin- 
son’s disease research and informa- 
tion center. This grant under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Melvin Yahr, has recently 
been renewed for an additional 5 years. 
It is matched by private funds from the 
Parkinson's Disease Foundation, which is 
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housed in the William Black Research 
Building. 

The foundation’s research has been 
aided through the establishment of a 
brain bank 9 years ago. The foundation’s 
medical scientists have studied more 
than 100 brains willed to the foundation 
by former patients. The knowledge 
gained from these studies has been help- 
ful to other investigators over the years. 
The results of research conducted in the 
foundation’s laboratories are published 
in international medical journals and 
are regularly presented at worldwide 
scientific congresses. 

A large group of distinguished Ameri- 
cans who serve as sponsors of the foun- 
dation include Hon. William Cahill, Ben- 
nett Cerf, Hon. Kenneth Gibson, Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Andrew Good- 
man, Mrs. Marjorie Mazia Guthrie, Har- 
old Helm, Conrad N. Hilton, Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg Hoffman, Dr. George James, 
Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, Gustave L. Levy, 
Hon. John V. Lindsay, Dr. William J. 
McGill, Page Morton, Jerome K. Ohr- 
bach, Peter Roberts, Hon. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Julius Rosenwald II, and 
Laurence Tisch. 

Other distinguished Americans who 
serve as sponsors of this vital founda- 
tion are: Hon. HALE Boccs, Hon. EMAN- 
UEL CELLER, Hon. JAMES M. COLLINS, Mr. 
John Charles Daly, Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Dietz, Prof. Sir John Eccles, Wilbur 
Eubank, Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, Miss Ar- 
lene Francis, Hon. Sanford Garelik, Hon. 
Epwarp Kocu, George Meany, Dr. Isidor 
I. Rabi, Hon. OGDEN R. REID, Mrs. Marc 
B. Rojtman, Dr. James Shannon, Ed- 
ward Sulzberger, Hon. Lester L. WOLFF., 

Our Nation owes a debt of gratitude 
to the Parkinson’s Disease Foundation 
for its untiring efforts to improve the 
health of our people and to free those 
afflicted from the scourge of this disease. 


THE OUTER CITY 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, just as 
the cities replaced rural America as the 
dominant force in our Nation, the 
suburbs are now supplanting the cities 
as the focal point of growth in this 
country. 

People and industry are moving to 
these outlying areas for many reasons. 
Some move because they fear the inner 
cities are collapsing, others because land 
and services are less expensive. Few 
Americans realize, however, that these 
suburbs are no longer simply bedroom 
communities for core cities, but are in- 
stead burgeoning cities themselves. 

Five correspondents from the New 
York Times, Jack Rosenthal, Douglas E. 
Kneeland, Paul Delaney, John Herbers, 
and Linda Greenhouse, have traveled 
across the country to explore “the growth, 
complexities, and attitudes of suburban 
America.” They have asked, how did 
these areas evolve? What are they now? 
What is their future? 

Their basic conclusion is reflected in 
the title of their five-part series—“The 
Outer City.” They realize that these de- 
veloping towns are complex social and 
political organisms which require con- 
stant attention and direction. Their 
travels have led them to believe that un- 
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less America begins to take a serious look 
at the outer cities, they will meet the 
same fate as their predecessors. 

I hope that my colleagues who have 
not already done so will read this im- 
portant series that highlights the serious 
actions needed to assure the survival of 
American cities. Unless we begin to 
understand the dynamics of urban 
growth, the new town of today will be- 
come the Newark of tomorrow. As the 
subtitle of the last article suggests, these 
outer cities represent growth crying out 
for guidance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the five- 
part series from the May 30 through 
June 3 New York Times be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 30, 1971] 
THE OUTER Crry: U.S. IN SUBURBAN TURMOIL 
(By Jack Rosenthal) 

(This is the first of five articles based on 
& two-week trip by five correspondents of 
The New York Times through metropolitan 
areas, exploring the growth, complexities and 
attitudes of suburban America.) 

WasHINGTON, May 29.—Rapidly, relent- 
lessly almost unconsciously, America has 
created a new form of urban settlement, It 
is higher, bolder and richer than anything 
man has yet called city. 

Transfixed by the image of bedroom towns 
in the orbit of true cities, most Americans 
still speak of suburbs. But a city’s suburbs 
are no longer just bedrooms. They are no 
longer mere orbital satellites. They are no 
longer sub. 

They are broad, ballooning bands, inter- 
linked as cities in their own right. In popu- 
lation, jobs, investment, construction, stores, 
political power—all the measurements that 
add up to “urban'’—the old inner city is now 
rivaled, often surpassed, by the new. 

This is the Outer City. 

VAST CHANGES NOTED 


And from its’ massive, centerless develop- 
ment, repeated again and again across the 
country, spring the most serious implications 
for the quality of urban life. 

In 1940, suburbs contained 27 million peo- 
ple; 2 of every 10 Americans; 19 million fewer 
than the cities. Now they contain 76 million; 
almost 4 of every 10; 12 million more than 
the cities that spawned them. 

Once-rustic fringe villages now have their 
own zip codes, area codes, big league sta- 
diums. They are the sites of luxury hotels 
and industrial plants, fine stores and cor- 
porate offices. 

In New York, the population remains about 
equally divided between urban and suburban. 
But elsewhere the suburbs are already two, 
three, four times more populous than the 
inner cities they surround. 

Commonly, 40, 50 and even 60 per cent of 
those who live in a city’s suburbs also work 
in them. Half, or more, of every retail dollar 
is spent in the suburbs. More than 8 of every 
12 dollars spent on housing construction is 
spent in the suburbs. About two-thirds of all 
industrial construction is in the suburbs, in 
the outer cities of the nation. 

Visits and interviews in five geographi- 
cally representative areas—Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles, Houston and Atlanta— 
showed that the suburbs are individual, di- 
verse communities with a diversity of prob- 
lems. In the distant exurban greenery, plan- 
ners worry about how to channel new 
growth. In closer suburbs officials struggle 
to show that age need not bring decay. In 
the closest, decay has already begun. 

But taken together, the suburbs have, like 
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New York’s, become informally federated in 
many areas. Their residents use the suburbs 
collectively: as a city, a centerless city. 

Mrs. Ada Mae Hardeman is a Californian 
who says she doesn’t really know where she 
is from: 

“I live in Garden Grove, work in Irvine, 
shop in Santa Ana, go to the dentist in Ana- 
heim, my husband works in Long Beach, and 
I used to be president of the League of Wom- 
en Voters in Fullerton.” 

She doesn’t much mind. “I don't miss 
central city pleasures out here in spread city. 
Honestly, I have to say I love it.” 


NOW THE BELTWAYS 


Now such independence of the city is being 
massively fortified with concrete. Broad 
beltways already encircle 10 large cities and 
will soon rim 70 more—the accidental new 
main streets of the outer cities. 

And the residents of the outer cities have 
become so independent of the inner cities 
that it is common to hear people brag that 
they haven't been downtown in months, even 
years. 

Still, like many inner-city residents who 
think that the urban world revolves around 
downtown, they do not concede that the 
suburban rings constitute an alternate city. 

They prize the array of urban facilities of 
their outer city. But many, as in parts of 
New York's Westchester County and North- 
ern New Jersey, still identify with the image 
of the pastoral town. 

They are alarmed by the consequences of 
their own growth, like increasing density 
and pollution. But they still cling to the 
governmental forms of isolated villages. 


FEDERAL ACTION ENDORSED 


They are increasingly willing—even, sur- 
prisingly, in the most conservative com- 
munities—to endorse Federal action to as- 
suage the poverty and blight left behind 
in the inner cities. But, otherwise, they 
shrink from these problems, often with in- 
difference, sometimes with anger. 

Tormented city officials, like Larry Reich, 
the Baltimore city planner, may denounce 
what they regard as unfairness: 

“The city of Baltimore makes the su- 
burbs possible because we carry the burdens 
of the old, poor, black and deviants. Why 
should we keep carrying the burden?” 

But in the suburbs, many people quote 
with unabashed candor the old troopship 
cry: “Pull up the ladder, Jack, I’m on board.” 


SEE HOW THEY GROW 


“And the new outer cities continue— 
rapidly, centerlessly—to grow: 

For all the vitality of downtown Houston, 
the fashion center is not downtown. Tiffany's 
in Houston now is a block from the Loop 
beltway, one small segment of a $300-million 
retail, comimercial and hotel development 
called City Post Oak. Even in the twilight, 
the rows of plaza light globes, like luminous 
pearls, only soften the staggered concrete 
shapes behind them stretch outward for 
eight blocks and upward for 22 stories. 

It was once second-rate farmland out amid 
the slash pine and red clay 15 miles from 
Atlanta’s old warehouse district. Now H. C. 
Patillo, calls himself merely a medium-size 
local builder, has developed an industrial 
park, serving local and national concerns 
alike. It contains long, low, attractive plants, 
103 of them, on a 2,000-acre tract. 

Roosevelt Field, the lonely little Long 
Island airport from which Charles Lindbergh 
took off for Paris in 1927, is now the Roose- 
velt Shopping Center, one of the East’s 
largest. In place of the tiny crowd that 
watched the Spirit of St. Louis disappear 
into the morning fog are the crowds of 
housewives shuttling from Macy’s to 
Gimbel's. 

In Orange County, Calif., once a sprawling 
bedroom for Los Angeles, Newport Center, a 
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vast alabaster oasis, gleams against the tan 
foothills near the Pacific. The floor space in 
the fashion stores and 18-story office towers 
already nearly equals that of Manhattan’s 
Pan American Building, and they are 49 
miles from downtown Los Angeles. 

“Everybody thinks a city needs to have a 
center,” says Richard Baisden, a political 
scientist at the new University of California 
at Irvine. “Well, why does it? Downtown has 
ceased to have any real relevance. Its func- 
tions have dissipated and decentralized out 
to where the people are.” 

This decentralization, it is evident from 
the visits to five metropolitan areas, is near- 
ly complete. 

The barges, boxcars and industries that 
once gave the inner city its pre-eminence, 
and jobs, have not disappeared, But now 
they are rivaled by tractor-trailer rigs, belt- 
ways and fork-lift trucks that makes desira- 
ble such low-rent industrial plants as the 
Patillo development in Atlanta. 


A HOME AT LAST 


The central cities, their variety of apart- 
ments, flats and homes growing old, are no 
longer the sole, or even the most desirable, 
location of housing. For millions, the auto- 
mobile and Federal insurance for new hous- 
ing in outlying areas have crystallized the 
American dream. 

“The suburban house,” says Edgardo Con- 
tini, a noted Los Angeles urbanist, “is the 
idealization of every immigrant’s dream—the 
vassal’s dream of his own castle. 

“Europeans who come here are delighted 
by our suburbs, even by the worst sprawl. 
Not to live in an apartment! It is a univer- 
sal aspiration to own your own home.” 


“RIBBON OF GOLD” 


The movement of people, in turn, has sped 
the outward spiral of shopping, a movement 
so rapid that in some cities, total suburban 
retail sales now far exceed those in the in- 
ner city. 

And now have come the circumferential 
highways, what Baltimore calls the Beltway, 
Houston the Loop, Atlanta the Perimeter— 
and what one developer calls “the ribbon of 
gold.” 

Pasadena, Tex., near the Houston 
beltway, expects to double and redouble its 
population. This growth will come, says 
Mayor Clyde Doyal, despite the fact that “we 
have no bus station, no railroad, no airport; 
what we've got is a freeway.” 

In Atlanta, people call the Perimeter the 
lifeline to development of the outer city. 
“People are learning to use it, learning to 
drive faster by driving farther,” says Harold 
Brockey, president of Rich's. “No one says It 
took me 10 miles to get here; they say it took 
me 15 minutes.” 

The beltways are generating yet another 
level of growth. Suburban development once 
meant tract homes, schools and fiat shopping 
centers. Now it is typified by monumental 
complexes like Mario Doccolo’s $22 billion 
Hampton Plaza in suburban Towson, Md. 

Why did he build this gleaming, round, 29- 
story tower of tan stone—with offices, fine 
shops and condominium apartments—in the 
suburbs? 

Because, Mr. Doccolo says “This is the city. 
They're getting out of Baltimore. People go 
there to do what they have to do and then— 
zoom !—back out to the suburbs. 

“I could see Mohammed wasn’t going to 
the mountain any more, so I said, ‘Let’s build 
the mountain out here’. That’s what I bet 
on.” 

Thus the outer city: people, houses, plants, 
jobs, stores, space, greenery, independence. 

NOT COMPLETE YET 


But it is not, at least not yet, the complete 
city. 

Some functions are still left to the inner 
city. Rapid high-rise office development in 
many cities testifies to one. White collar pro- 
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fessionals—lawyers, brokers, bankers, govern- 
ment workers—still require frequent face-to- 
face contact, a central verbal marketplace. 

Inner cities also remain culture centers. 
But many suburban residents are willing to 
do without downtown museums, theaters and 
symphonies, satisfying their cultural needs 
at outlying universities or amateur perform- 
ances. 

Most notably, the inner cities, despite the 
erosion of their economic strength, are still 
called on to perform a major social func- 
tion: caring for the needy and societizing 
the poor. 

The inner city remains the haven where 
the rural migrant, the poor black, the 
struggling widow can find cheap housing, 
health care, welfare and orientation to the 
complexities of urban life. 

The burden of this function, clear from 
the straining budgets of every major city, 
prompts officials everywhere to talk of the 
swelling new outer cities as parasites. 


ABANDONMENT CHARGED 


“The middle class has entirely abandoned 
the city,” says Norman Krumholtz, Cleve- 
land’s lean, intense planning director. 
“Twenty years down the road, it’s perfectly 
conceivable that the city will be just one 
great big poorhouse.” 

Where, asks Baltimore's Larry Reich, are 
the blacks in the suburbs? It is a rhetorical 
question. He knows the suburbs are less than 
7 per cent black, compared with the city’s 
47 per cent. 

Where, he asks, do hippies, many of them 
children of the suburbs, congregate, Where 
is the suburbanskin row? Where is the 
fairness? 

In Orange County, Calif., the black popu- 
lation is less than 1 per cent. Yet nearly 
7,000 of the county’s 10,000 blacks are con- 
centrated in beleagured Santa Ana. 

In Cleveland, a suburban-dominated re- 
gional council, overriding city protests, voted 
a new freeway that would chew up more of 
the city’s eroding tax base. 

The speaker is a suburban city manager 
in California, but his words convey the senti- 
ments of outer-city residents across the 
country: 

“Social problems in the city? People here 
would say, ‘Sympathy, yes, But willingness 
to help? That’s their tough luck. That’s their 
problem.’ " 


THE OUTER Crry: THERE Is No FRM 
STEREOTYPE 


(This is the 2nd of five articles based on 
a two-week trip by five correspondents of 
The New York Times through metropolitan 
areas, exploring the growth, complexities and 
attitudes of suburban America.) 


(By Douglas E. Kneeland) 


PASADENA, Tex.—After World War II, when 
the trickle to the outer cities became a tide, 
a myth was built. It was called suburbia. 

The myth—the easy stereotype—was nour- 
ished by television and the movies, by news- 
papers and magazines, and novelists, even by 
Dick and Jane and Alice and Jerry, those 
monosyllabic suburban tots who ran, 
jumped, looked, saw from the pages of most 
of the nation’s first-grade readers. 

Somehow the suburbs, despite their diver- 
sity, became one, frozen in the American 
mind as solidly as the Main Street of Sinclair 
Lewis—all green velvet lawns and swimming 
pools and two-car garages viewed through 
picture windows by practicing Republicans. 

Main Streets there were and are, hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, almost interchangeable. 
But the myth is unreal. The homogenized, 
Split-level dream is only a fragment of the 
new America of 76 million people that has 
taken root around the nation’s inner cities. 
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Visits in the outer urban areas around five 
major cities across the country produced 
ample evidence of problems and life styles 
as diverse as those found in the New York 
area’s Bayonne and Levittown and Scarsdale. 

“Campaigning in the new suburbia drives 
you crazy,” complained a politician from De- 
kalb County, which takes in a corner of 
Atlanta and grew more than 150,000 to 416,- 
000 in the decade of the sixties. “It’s differ- 
ent from one neighborhood to the next.” 

And that is the pitfall for politcians or 
planners or economists or sociologists who 
view the new America of the Outer Cities 
as monolithic, predictable and single- 
minded. 

THEY'RE DIFFERENT 


Pasadena, just south of Houston, is a 
clutch of what once was suburbia. It is push- 
ing 100,000 population and is plagued by 
pollution and the reluctance of its people to 
let loose of small-town concepts. 

Lakewood, Ohio, on Cleveland's west side, 
did its growing in the early part of the cen- 
tury. Despite a scattering of new luxury 
apartments along the shore of Lake Erie, its 
population is relatively stable at 71,000. 
Lakewood worries most about preserving 
its property values, its sense of quality. It 
has adopted strict building codes and last 
year conducted a door-to-door campaign to 
check on enforcement. 

Newport Beach in Southern California’s 
Orange County is a wealthy playground 
turned bedroom, where sailboats are as ubiq- 
uitous as automobiles. And while its resi- 
dents fight high-rise apartments and small- 
home developments, a tract of 6,500 homes 
in the $250,000 class is being built. 

Decatur, Ga., a small and gracious, but 
aging island, one-third black, is awash in 
the surge of migration into metropolitan 
Atlanta’s Dekalb County. As one of the few 
refuges for blacks in the county, it is 
shunned by whites and fears the fate of such 
overwhelmingly black suburbs as East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Compton, Calif. Turner's Sta- 
tion in Maryland’s Baltimore County, 
crowded onto a bleak point on the outskirts 
of the steelworkers’ town of Dundalk, has 
never had that worry. It was built for blacks 
and suffers from most of the problems of 
the inner-city ghettos. 


VARIETY EVERYWHERE 


And so it goes, across the land. Suburbs 
all. Or what were suburbs. Now caught like 
hundreds of others in the web of the new 
outer cities—with problems as varied as their 
landscapes. 

The Nixon Administration has been press- 
ing hard for decentralization and local solu- 
tions to the nation’s troubles. But from Bal- 
timore County to Cleveland’s inner and outer 
cities, from Orange County to Houston and 
the Atlanta suburbs, mayors, county officials, 
planners, poverty workers and urbanologists 
all sounded the same note: 

Without strong Federal leadership and fi- 
nancial assistance, no dent can be made in 
a multitude of problems, ranging from pov- 
erty, housing and integration to sewers, pol- 
lution control and population dispersal. 

In every case, the pleaders were not talk- 
ing about revenue sharing; they were asking 
for moral leadership and a national policy, 
as well as aid. 


EVEN THE CONSERVATIVES 

Even Santa Ana, the seat of conservative 
Orange County, is seeking help through a 
number of Federal programs to deal with its 
woes. “Until four years ago I was never per- 
mitted to take any Federal money, even for 
civil defense,” City Manager Carl Thornton 
said. 

And in nearby Anaheim, City Manager 
Keith Murdoch declared that, in all prob- 
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ability, only the Federal Government could 
deal with the problems of poverty. “It will 
take something with a much broader eco- 
nomic base than a single city, even maybe 
than a single state,” he said. 

Here in Pasadena, hard against the so- 
called navigation district along the Houston 
ship channel, where miles of petro-chemical 
plants and other industries spew smoke and 
gases, Mayor Clyde Doyal was also looking for 
Federal help. 

“Pollution is our biggest problem,” said 
the Mayor, tall and tan, as he relaxed behind 
his desk. “Up to this point we've been un- 
able to do anything. We're close to them, but 
we derive little reyenue from there. And we 
can’t go outside the city limits to enforce 
pollution laws.” 


“A LOT OF MONEY” 


Noting that even if Pasadena had control, 
local laws might frighten away, rather than 
clean up, the industries on which its growth 
have been based, he added: 

“I think it’s going to cost a lot of money 
to clean up pollution. That's why I think the 
Federal Government should set the stand- 
ards. If the Federal Government set national 
standards, it wouldn’t cause any loss of 
jobs.” 

Under the shadow of a new freeway here 
that has yet to feel the rush of cars, the Ver- 
non Collins Motel and trucks and the old 
Wright Grain Company store languish as 
grimy reminders of another Pasadena, an- 
other Texas. 


CONTRASTS IN PASADENA 


The contrasts in Pasadena with its half- 
vacated old downtown and the new steel- 
and-concrete center springing up around its 
modern City Hall, in some ways mirror the 
contrasts in the suddenly emerged outer ci- 
ties. In Pasadena, $16,000 will still buy a 
three-bedroom house with air-conditioning, 
but there are growing neighborhoods of $60,- 
000 homes. 

While Mayor Doyal is concerned about pol- 
lution, he ts not especially worried about the 
population growth troubling many of the 
outer cities. 

With workers flocking to the area for jobs 
along the ship channel and whites fleeing a 
black southward push in Houston, Pasadena, 
which has “one or two black families,” went 
from a population of 58,000 in 1960 to 89,000 
in 1970. A recent annexation and continued 
in-migration, the Mayor said, have put the 
total at about 100,000. He believes it will 
reach 400,000. 

This poses some difficulties for the Pasa- 
dena that grew up with the Vernon Collins 
Motel and the Wright Grain Store. For one 
thing, the city has had to stop serving free 
coffee in its municipal offices. Last year the 
bill was $4,500. And there are other problems. 

“You're starting like a new city and yet 
you had all these people already here, used 
to doing things the old way,” Mayor Doyal 
said a little plaintively. “We had this small- 
town atmosphere. We went to one-way 
streets and that kicked up a hell of a furor. 
We went to paper sacks for garbage collection 
and that caused a flap. But they like it now.” 

The citizenry may be lagging, but Pasadena 
is catching up with itself. Already filling the 
open stretches around City Hall are a gleam- 
ing, 12-story bank, a low-built but luxuriant- 
ly landscaped post office, a department store, 
a new telephone building. 

“And we've got another little development 
coming,” Mayor Doyal said casually, gestur- 
ing toward a big field on the north side of 
the building, “out there behind City Hall. It 
ought to run, oh, about $100-million.” 

With that, he pulled out a brochure for the 
planned 40-acre Triton Center, a complex in- 
cluding a hotel, office high rises, shopping 
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and parking structures and a labor-spon- 
sored Robert F. Kennedy Memorial Hospital. 

That is the Pasadena, Tex., twentieth cen- 
tury—part of the new America, the Outer 
City. 

A SHUDDERING THOUGHT 

Can it be stereotypes with Santa Ana, Calif., 
an aging city caught up in Orange County's 
voracious growth? 

Twenty years ago, when Carl Thornton 
went to Santa Ana as City Manager, it had 
42,000 people. Now it has about 160,000 and 
harbors 66 per cent of Orange County's 
10,000 blacks and many of its Mexican-Amer- 
icans. Ghettos and barrios, some shabby and 
forlorn, some middle-class and well-kept, 
freckle the city. 

While Pasadena, Tex., dreams of 400,000 
citizens, Carl Thornton shudders at what 
would happen if unchecked apartment con- 
struction, which is threatening as banks 
make more money available for that than for 
single-family homes, should drop 50,000 
more people into some sections of his city. 

He also fears the pull of the new city ot 
Irvine that is planned on the outskirts of 
Santa Ana—a city that some day would have 
430,000 people. If whites should abandon 
Santa Ana for Irvine, he said, his city could 
follow the path of Pomona in Los Angeles 
County. 

“Pomona has racial problems till hell 
wouldn’t have it,” Mr. Thornton said, his 
wrinkled brow tightening. “What has hap- 
pened is welfare cases have moved in. As 
the housing developed, the new towns, their 
people moved, some of them in flight, some 
to upgrade. Vacancies became available. Wel- 
fare didn’t put them in, but the vacancies 
were there. This could happen to my town— 
over my dead body. I'm going to fight.” 

SIGNS OF BLIGHT 


But while he’s battling to force Irvine to 
include enough low-income housing in its 
new city to ease some of the flow of poor and 
blacks and Mexican-Americans into Santa 
Ana, he can already see the signs of blight 
that cause him to characterize the western 
part of Orange County as much like an old 
inner city. . 

“You have a tendency to get old fast 
under such circumstances,” he said, shaking 
his head wearily. “This is a pressure cooker.” 

Or can you equate Turner’s Station, Md., 
a black enclave of dreary garden apartments 
across an estuary from the red smoke and 
flame of Bethlehem Steel's Sparrows Point 
Works, with Newport Beach, a paradise of 
yachts and sailboats and sandy beaches where 
narrow but elegant waterfront homes com- 
mand $100,000 to $250,000? They are both on 
the waterfront. They are both by definition 
suburbs. 

“BUT IT’S BETTER” 

At Turner's Station, where the shabby brick 
apartments were built primarily for black 
workers at the steel mill, a small beach on 
the muddy water is littered with cans and 
glistening shards of glass. 

A power line right-of-way, grown to weeds 
under the humming wires, slices through the 
community. The streets are potholed, and 
only a few struggling flowers brighten the 
yards outside the buildings. Most of the smal] 
frame stores have been boarded up. 

Standing on her plot of grass behind a wire 
fence, an elderly black woman, who refused 
to give her name, summed up life at Turner’s 
Station. 


“It's terrible.” she said, 
than Cherry Hill.” 


Cherry Hill is a festering ghetto in the city 
of Baltimore. She lives in the suburbs, too. 


“but it’s better 
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THe OUTER Crry: Necrors Finp Few Tan- 
GIBLE GAINS 


(This is the third of five articles based on a 
two-week trip by five correspondents of 
The New York Times through metropoli- 
tan areas, exploring the growth, complexi- 
ties and attitudes of suburban America.) 


(By Paul Delaney) 


East CLEVELAND, OHIO.—A small, growing 
number of black families is increasingly able 
to penetrate the new Outer Cities of Ameri- 
ca, the swelling bands of suburbs that ring 
the stagnating inner cities. 

But for most of the 800,000 blacks who 
fled, technically, to “the suburbs” in the last 
decade, the move has been to municipalities 
like this one, just a political dividing line 
away from Cleveland’s ghetto. 

It has meant little more than exchanging 
one hand-me-down neighborhood for anoth- 
er. If there is improvement over the inner- 
city ghetto, it is more in the state of mind 
than in the quality of life. 

“They feel that at least they are not living 
in the inner city,” says Gladstone L. Chand- 
ler Jr., the stocky black city manager of this 
town of 39,600—which went from all-white 
15 years ago to 60 per cent black now. 


TOTAL IS SLIGHT 


Even the total number of Negroes who 
moved to second-hand suburbs on the in- 
ner rim of the outer city has been relatively 
slight. 

In the Cleveland area, as in other inner 
and outer cities visited for an assessment of 
suburban growth, the figures appear dra- 
matic compared with 1960. The black popu- 
lation of Cleveland’s suburbs increased al- 
most 500 per cent in the decade. 

In raw numbers, the black “suburban” 


population increased from 8,000 to 45,000— 
but that 45,000 is out of a total outer-city 
population cf 1.3 million. 

Meanwhile, the outer city has meant no- 
thing to the far larger number of Cleveland 


blacks, 300,000, still in the inner city. 

Actually, the suburbs may have had an 
effect that is worse than nothing to inner 
city blacks, considering the deep hostility 
of middle-income whites, and Negroes, to- 
ward making any room for those with low 
or moderate income. 

ONE KIND OF CHANGE 

There has been one kind of change, how- 
ever slight, that a black with a good income 
can now often penetrate the white sub- 
urban ncose. 

“You have to earn at least $10,000 or 
$12,000 a year to move to the Cleveland 
suburbs,” remarked Gerta Friedheim, young, 
petite Cleveland Heights housewife who 
heads the Suburban Citizens for Open Hous- 
ing, an organization pushing for integration 
of the outer city. 

In the upper-income areas of the outer- 
city, there is salt-and-pepper integration, a 
sprinkling of Negroes here and there, but it 
is insignificant. 

For example, of 71,000 residents of pre- 
dominantly Republican and ethnically proud 
Lakewood, made up of neatly kept neighbor- 
hoods and high-rise luxury apartments on 
Lake Erie west of downtown Cleveland, 21 
are Negroes. 

In the predominantly Jewish, upper-in- 
come bedroom community of University 
Heights east of the city, there are 88 Ne- 
groes out of 17,055 residents. 

Anaheim, Calif., has 170 blacks in a pop- 
ulation of 166,701. In nearby Newport 
Beach, a resort town on the Pacific, there 
are 41 blacks in 49,422. 

IT’S NOT ALWAYS EASY 


Even these handfuls have not found the 
move to better suburbs easy. Judson Robin- 
son Jr., a tall handsome black realtor and 
defeated candidate for the Houston City 
Council four years ago, explained that blacks 
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literally had to have money in hand if they 
were interested in a house in a white sec- 
tion. 

“If blacks attempt to dicker a little, like 
even wanting to sleep on a price, the house 
is gone the next day,” Mr. Robinson said. 
“It is very strange, but somehow the houses 
seem to sell overnight if blacks express an 
interest.” 

Upper-income blacks are also victims of 
the “Ralph Bunche syndrome,” according to a 
white Baltimore County developer. 

“Few whites would complain if a Ralph 
Bunche moved next door,” the developer said 
as he drove visitors through exclusive sec- 
tions of Dulaney Valley. “Maybe they would 
if two moved in. 

“They wouldn’t complain about a Ralph 
Bunche, but these same whites would op- 
pose low-income housing in their area, and 
low-income housing certainly does more for 
blacks than allowing one Ralph Bunche 
ior 

THE PATTERN 

Thus, most outer-city integration has been 
restricted to areas contiguous to black sec- 
tions of the inner city, leaving heavier con- 
centrations of poorer blacks at inner-city 
lines, and a few in middle-income and up- 
per-income suburbs farther away from the 
city. 

Black blue-collar workers replaced white 
blue-collar residents in East Cleveland, 
which is a good example of the pattern of 
black movement from the inner city. 

It is repeated in Compton, Calif., with its 
winding, tree-shaded streets of small houses, 
populated by blacks who left Watts and East 
Los Angeles. 

It is repeated in the outer city of New 
York, in Yonkers, New Rochelle and Mount 
Vernon, as blacks have worked from the 
Bronx and Harlem. 

The move to East Cleveland has merely 
meant stepping across the boundary lines 
from the black Glenville section in north- 
east Cleveland. The homes look exactly alike 
on either side of the line—two-story and 
three-story frame homes, most painted 
white, with detached two-car garages in 
back and side entrances of the driveway, 
sitting 20 to 30 feet from the curb, small 
lawns in front. 

EAST CLEVELAND PROCESS 

The process by which blacks got to East 
Cleveland was typical and went like this: 

Prior to World War II, blacks were rele- 
gated to the deteriorating Central section on 
the near east side around downtown Cleve- 
land, in big two-story and three-story frame 
houses situated very close to each other on 
the side streets of Cedar, Central and Wood- 
land Avenues, 

During and right after the war, the Hough 
area, farther eastward, with its bigger and 
better homes and many apartment build- 
ings, opened to blacks through a combina- 
tion of block busting and white flight. It 
immediately felt the tremendous impact of 
larger families as blacks from the South 
poured into the city to work in its steel mills 
and heavy industry. The larger dwelling 
units were split into smaller units to accom- 
modate the overflow of people. 

In the early fifties, Glenville, even farther 
eastward, became “the” section of middle- 
class blacks, with its mixture of smaller 
homes, fewer apartments and grand old 
homes along East Boulevard, where black 
lawyers and doctors resided. However, by the 
late fifties, Glenville had followed the fate 
of the Central and Hough areas as the poor 
flooded in. And then, in 1961, poorer blacks 
began spilling over into East Cleveland, and 
middle-class blacks moved to the Mount 
Pleasant and Shaker Heights areas, 


MAINLY A TRANSFERRAL 


The migration to the East Cleveland bed- 
room community, one of the oldest in the 
area, has improved the self-esteem of blacks 
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more than it has their condition. They still 
work at the same jobs, whether at the Ford 
plant in the western part of Cuyahoga 
County or the Fisher Body factory nearby. 
The deterioration still follows them. 

The move to the outer city has mainly 
meant transferring the inner-city. 

“We are an inner-city suburb with all the 
problems of the central city,” remarked Mr. 
Chandler, the articulate, East Cleveland city 
manager. 

He said that larger and poorer families 
were moving in, taxing the city’s services and 
schools and reducing its revenue, and there- 
by causing fast deterioration. 

A few blacks whose incomes grow move on 
to other outer cities, such as Shaker Heights 
and Cleveland Heights, he said. 

The same complaint was registered by the 
Compton, Calif., city manager, James John- 
son, 37 years old, quiet and, like Mr. Chand- 
ler, black. 

Mr. Johnson said that Compton was a town 
of middle-class Negro professionals—blacks 
are 70 per cent of the city’s 78,611 residents— 
but that they were moving farther out in 
the outer city, most to bordering Carson, 
leaving as replacements low-income families 
with more children and more problems. 

NEW TERMINOLOGY 

Although middle-class and upper-income 
white outer cities grudingly accept a few 
blacks of similar income levels, the resist- 
ance to most blacks, as well as to other 
minorities and whites who are poor, is prob- 
ably greater than ever before. 

The resistance is couched in new termi- 
nology and techniques that still mean “keep 
out,” such as being against “high-density” 
developments, “low-income” housing and 


“forced integration” of the outer city. 

The fear of blacks’ moving to the outer 
city influences many actions of whites living 
there and attempting to protect themselves 
from integration. Dan Colasino, administra- 
tive assistant to the Baltimore County execu- 


tive, noted that the all-white, lower-income, 
working-class section of Dundalk, in the east- 
ern part of Baltimore County, was quite self- 
contained. 

“Yes, it is its own community,” commented 
Mr, Colasino, a conservative Democrat who 
wears a key ring with 26 keys on it. “The only 
thing we need is a swimming pool. But as 
soon as we did that, the colored’ll come in 
from the city to swim.” 

THE POOR ARE THERE 

This fear of migration by lower-income 
persons does not mean that there are no poor 
in the outer city, as believed by many resi- 
dents, New census data show that 53 per cent 
of the increase in the number of poor families 
in the country between 1969 and 1970 was in 
the outer city. 

Poverty in the outer city is often invisible. 
Much of it is camoufiaged by greenery. It is 
harder to see the poor blacks and other 
minorities in even Santa Ana, Calif., than 
it is on Chicago’s South Side or Atlanta’s 
Vine City. 

What is the future for poor blacks in the 
city and suburban resistance? 

“I really do believe this thing can work,” 
Mrs. Friedheim said at lunch in a Shaker 
Heights restaurant. “I'm not about to bat my 
head against the wall unless I think it could 
work.” 

She believes that race is disappearing as 
@ factor and that people are at least willing 
to accept well-to-do Negroes into their 
neighborhoods. 

“The big question then is about the poor,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Friedheim paused, then sighed, and 
added: 

“There is no political force for them at all, 
other than Stokes [Mayor Carl B. Stokes of 
Cleveland]. If it’s going to come at all, it has, 
to come from Federal leverage.” 
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THE OUTER CITY: UNEASINESS OVER FUTURE 
(This is the 4th of five articles by corre- 
spondents of The New York Times on the 
growth, complexities and attitudes of su- 
burban America.) 
(By John Herbers) 


WAsHINGTON, June 1.—While America has 
been creating a dominant, vibrant new form 
of urban settlement that the residents point 
to with pride—the Outer City—the proliferat- 
ing communities themselves have become 
filled with anxieties, frustrations, defensive- 
ness and a deep sense of uneasiness about 
the future, 

Out along the beltways, where high rises, 
factories, educational parks and super-hotels 
are springing up out of the farmlands and 
suburban sprawl of the nineteen-fifties and 
sixties and where 76 million people now live, 
there are diverse, warring jurisdictions, rang- 
ing from emerging slums to encampments 
for miliionaires. 

Yet a common trait stands out in virtually 
all of them: a turning inward, a determina- 
tion to shut out the decay and social up- 
heavals of the central city, a lack of concern 
about the spreading agony and distress only 
a few miles away. 

There is a lack of concern because the new 
urban development is based so much on the 
individual pursuit of a better life and escape 
from the central city. 

There are 121 separate and diverse munici- 
palities around Cleveland, and Harry Bolk, 
an editor who knows them well, says each 
“represents some sort of escape from the 
city.” 

In Atlanta, a legislator says, “The subur- 
banite says to himself, ‘The reason I worked 
for so many years was to get away from pollu- 
tion, bad schools and crime, and I'll be 
damned if I'll see it all follow me.” 

But in many instances, all these things are 
following him, and when they do the tend- 
ency is to look individually for further es- 
cape. 

In Orange County, Calif., where restless 
migrants are pushing against the Pacific 
Ocean, there is even talk of escaping to Aus- 
tralia. Richard Baisden, a professor at the 
University of California at Irvine, said, “We 
offered an extension course in doing business 
in Australia, expecting maybe two people to 
show up. Well, about 45 showed up. For the 
most part they were quite serious.” 

Almost nowhere in this teeming complex 
of people, cars, grass and concrete, the Outer 
City, does there seem to be an awareness that 
his, now, is the city, doughnut-shaped 
though it be, where people live and work and 
play. 

Thus the political and business leaders 
still view their settlements as Norman Rock- 
well villages where one goes to escape the 
torments of urbanization even while sky- 
scrapers are going up all around. 

The residents, whether rich or poor, often 
live in compartments or compounds. Most 
are rather well off and seldom, if ever, see 
or come to understand the decay and social 
trauma in the central city. 

Unlike their ancestors, who had some first- 
hand knowledge of “the other side of the 
tracks,” the people of the Outer City tend to 
exaggerate unseen threats—just as the peo- 
ple on the back roads of Mississippi fear the 
streets of New York and the people on the 
streets of New York distrust the back roads 
of Mississippi. 

Overall, there is a Balkanization of govern- 
ment and authority, a feeling of fragmen- 
tation and centerlessness and a sense that 
no one is in charge of this growing, pulsat- 
ing thing. 

Against this backdrop, it is not surprising 
that the people of the Outer City feel threat- 
ened in a number of ways—by poor blacks 
from the inner city, by crime and drugs, by 
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pollution, by high density and zoning 
change, and by declining values. 
POLITICAL NEGATIVISM 

Out of this has come a fervid, participa- 
tory brand of politics that is fundamentally 
negative. Proposed zoning changes, a decline 
in garbage pick-up, suggestions of new apart- 
ments or Federal projects that might import 
blacks—all bring citizens by the thousands 
out of the overburdened city halls and court- 
houses. 

An observer of the American scene ex- 
pects to find a degree of this. It is apparent 
in both national and local debate, in zoning 
battles, court bases and the mere appearance 
of the urban scene. But interviews with 
scores of community leaders showed the pro- 
tectiveness and insularity to be surprisingly 
pervasive and widespread. Here are some of 
the signs: 

In Garfield Heights, Ohio, the residents re- 
fer to their scrubbed city of 41,000, nestled 
against decaying Cleveland, as a last place of 
refuge for second- and third-generation Eu- 
Tropeans, an enclave to be protected at all 
costs. 

Along the Beltway around Baltimore are 
vast settlements of what one leader there 
called “the nouveau white collar,” refugees 
from the central city who he says feel so in- 
secure that they have injected a “paranoid 
mentality” into the body politic of Baltimore 
County. 

In East Cleveland, a close-in suburb where 
blacks have spilled over from the central city 
until they make up a majority, the cry of 
both Negroes and whites is, “We don’t want 
that mess from Cleveland coming out here,” 
according to the black city manager, Glad- 
stone L. Chandler Jr. 

In Orange County, Calif., the beautiful city 
of Newport Beach is rich and removed from 
central city decay. Yet the people there feel 
no less embattled than those in Garfield 
Heights—by pollution, freeways, airports and 
the suburban sprawl from Los Angeles. 

Garden Grove, Calif, a municipality of 
more than 100,000, is a segment of the sprawl 
around Los Angeles. “We call it the phantom 
city,” said an Orange County planning offi- 
cial. “You can't tell when you enter it, and 
you can’t tell when you're leaving it.” 

In DeKalb County, Ga., a white-collar, up- 
per-middle-class satellite of Atlanta, the res- 
idents are constantly up in arms about such 
things as taxes and new apartments. “They 
raise hell 24 hours a day out there,” said 
Howard Atherton, a state legislator from 
nearby Marietta. “It’s enough to drive a nor- 
mal person insane.” 

All of this has not been without divisive 
effect. Highly emotional politics has split 
some liberals who ordinarily would be work- 
ing together. 

Carl B. Stokes, the Mayor of Cleveland, 
and Irvin W. Konigsberg, the Mayor of Uni- 
versity Heights, a predominantly Jewish sub- 
urb with a median income of $14,000, are 
both liberal Democrats, but they have been 
fighting one another bitterly, each reflecting 
the views of his constituency. 

Because Cleveland is left with the poor, 
most of the blacks and the old, and a declin- 
ing tax base, Mr. Stokes has insisted that the 
only logical position he can take is that of 
advocacy for the poor and a refusal to sub- 
mit Cleveland affairs to the mercies of the 
white majority outside the city. But this is 
little understood by the liberals of University 
Heights. 

“Cleveland still wants full control,” said 
Mr. Konigsberg. “Well, the day of the sub- 
urbs being appendages of the city is over. 
The city is not going to dominate any more. 
The power is shifting to the suburbs.” 

The suburbs are the city now, but they 
are fighting each other as each whirls in its 
own orbit. Newport Beach, Calif., seems at 
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war with almost everyone. A new de- 
velopment of 6,500 homes in the $250,000 
class has scarcely caused a ripple. 

“Newport Beach people don’t want to iden- 
tify with anything else,” said Philip Betten- 
court, 28-year-old Acting Manager, who, in 
white beli-bottom slacks and green blazer, 
looked as if he had just stepped off a yacht. 
“They came here because they don't like any 
other places. They like Newport Beach the 
way it is and they don't want it changed.” 

So the residents are fiercely fighting the 
proposed Pacific Freeway, which would cut 
through the city, a planned extension of the 
Orange County Airport and the encroach- 
ment of other cities. 

When the neighboring city of Costa Mesa, 
which has some poverty and social problems, 
grew close, Newport Beach annexed a strip, 
one foot wide and several miles long, around 
a large section of unincorporated land to keep 
Costa Mesa from annexing it. 

Consolidation, when it is proposed, is usu- 
ally a defensive move. East Point, Ga., is will- 
ing to give up its identity and government 
and merge with five rival cities to stop the 
southward encroachment of blacks from 
Atlanta. 

Mayor R. E. Brown is asking the Georgia 
legislature to form the city of South Fulton, 
which would have a population of 120,000 and 
might eventually rival Atlanta. Under state 
law a city can locate public housing 10 miles 
outside its boundaries, and Mr. Brown says 
Atlanta has a deliberate policy of herding 
public housing projects in the direction of 
East Point and other blue-collar commu- 
nities. 

“If we incorporate all our own land into 
our own city,” said Mr. Brown, “we would be 
immune from this public housing require- 
ment.” 

The defensiveness seems to be more than a 
desire to avoid minorities, lowered property 
values and social problems. Perhaps a sub- 


stantial portion of it stems from a real threat 
to the single-family home, which brought 
many to the suburbs in the first place. 


THE APARTMENT ISSUE 


Soaring construction costs and the high 
cost of land many miles from the central city 
are pricing the single-family home out of 
the reach of many who a decade ago would 
have considered nothing else. Developers 
across the country say the banks will readily 
extend loans for apartments but are increas- 
ingly reluctant to lend for single homes. 

But the desire of families to have a private 
home, yard and swimming pool, if possible, 
runs deep, even as many people are turning to 
apartment living out of a desire to get away 
from mowing the lawn and repairing the 
faucets. 

“The big issue in DeKalb County,” said 
Representative Elliott Levitas, “is not 
whether blacks will come in. It is whether 
apartments will come in.” 

And apartments are coming in, in increas- 
ing numbers. 

The people of the Outer City are disturbed, 
too, that they are running out of places to 
move to. Many have moved from a farm or 
another county to the central city, then to 
a close-in suburb, then to a farther-out sub- 
urb, and they are tired of moving. 

In the small city hall of Garfield Heights, 
Ohio, there was a smell of lemon wax as May- 
or Raymond A. Stachweicz, a short, stout 
man meticulously dressed in sport coat and 
wide tie, looked out on the manicured lawns 
and neat shops and said: 

“We are a community of landlovers. We 
are mostly Polish and Italians, all mixed. 
Sixty-five per cent of our people moved out 
from Cleveland and they consider this the 


last place for them. They are determined to 
stay here and keep their houses as they are 


now.” 
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BALKANIZATION IS FELT HERE 


The Balkanization or fragmentation of 
government of the outer cities is perfectly il- 
lustrated by New York's “spread city.” 

In the four counties closest to the city— 
Nassau, Suffolk, Rockland and Westchester— 
there are 548 governmental units. They in- 
clude municipal, town and village govern- 
ments and a variety of “special districts,” 
such as school, hospital, cemetery, sewerage, 
park and library districts. 

Each is administratively and fiscally in- 
dependent, and 545 of them have taxing 
power. 

In the United States, according to the 
Committee for Economic Development, there 
are 81,248 units of government, Although the 
figures were for 1968, the C.E.D. said it be- 
lieved there had been no drastic change. 

The national total includes 18,048 munic- 
ipalities, 17,105 townships, 3,049 counties, 
21,782 school districts and 21,264 other spe- 
cial districts, most of them tax-levying. 

The single most fragmented suburb is re- 
ported to be Blue Island, Ill., outside Chicago, 
which has 13 governmental units from town- 
ship to mosquito control units. Ten levy 
taxes. 

Another emerging fact of life in what one 
planner calls “the sub without the urb” is 
the suburbanite’s alienation from the cen- 
tral city. A Regional Plan Association study 
of attendance at three New York City mu- 
seums indicated, a spokesman said, that resi- 
dents of the city’s suburbs—despite a gen- 
erally higher socio-economic level—do not 
use these museums to anything like the ex- 
tent that innercity residents do. 

For every 1,000 Manhattan residents, 13.18 
museum trips were made; for Nassau, the 
figure was 1.44 per 1,000; for Westchester, 
1.74. 

THE OUTER CITY: GROWTH CRYING OUT FOR 
GUIDANCE 


(This is the last of five articles by corre- 
spondents of The New York Times on the 
growth, complexities and attitudes of sub- 
urban America.) 

(By Linda Greenhouse) 

Santa Ana, Catrr.—Growth, the snowball- 
ing, leap-frogging growth that for so long 
held out to the suburbs the promise of an 
endlessly prosperous future, has suddenly de- 
veloped into a shadow across that future. 

Everywhere in the new outer cities, poli- 
ticlans, planners and residents of subdivi- 
sions that were strawberry patches or orange 
groves less than a generation ago are taking 
increasingly worried looks at the growth rates 
they once welcomed and pointed to with 
pride. 

Here is Orange County, the population 
aoubled in the last 10 years, from 700,000 to 
more than 1.4 million. But public opinion 
has turned so decisively against keeping up 
that pace that the new chairman of the 
County Board of Supervisors can make a 
statement nearly unthinkable a few years 
ago. 
“The Chamber of Commerce tells uz that 
growth is wonderful,” Robert Battin says. 
“I see it as a cancer.” 

In the last decade, the number of people 
living in the nation’s suburbs climbed from 
55 million to 76 million. 

The most recent census figures, still un- 
compiled, will show that the suburbs contain 
more apartments, more office parks, more 
high-rise construction than ever before. A 
29-story office tower in Towson, Md., a 103- 
warehouse industrial park outside Decatur, 
Ga., a planned city for 430,000 in Orange 
County tell only a fraction of the story. 

Thirty years ago, only 2 out of every 10 
Americans lived in the suburbs, Now the sub- 
urbs claim 4 of every 10. Only recently have 
these people come to realize that the city 
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they now live in—the new Outer City—is be- 
coming the city they thought they had left 
behind, with many of the same problems and 
responsibilities. 

They know they cannot turn Santa Ana 
back into an orange grove, and for the most 
part they would not want to. People are seek- 
ing not to reverse the tide, but to hold it— 
or at least to channel and direct it, to soften 
the impact. 

But for all the numbers and potential 
power, the outer cities remain largely masses 
of little islands, unable to work together to 
harness the forces shaping the future. 

So development continues to accelerate 
beyond the grasp of a Santa Ana, which fears 
that apartment construction may soon bring 
in 50,000 new people, more than it can pro- 
vide services for. Despite Mr. Battin’s fighting 
words, the outer city is not yet in control of 
its future. 

ECOLOGY MOVEMENT 

The turn against growth was gaining mo- 
mentum even before the emergence of ecol- 
ogy as an issue in the last year or two. 
Suburban residents, like those in New 
Jersey’s Bergen County, as well as Califor- 
nia’s Orange County, had already begun to 
worry about the traffic jams, the rising taxes 
to pay for more schools and public services, 
the spillover of racial problems, the first 
signs of what one suburban planner calls 
“the spreading great central crud.” 

Now the ecology movement has given these 
worries a new focus and momentum and, 
even among conservatives, a new respect- 
ability. 

“Many politically conservative people want 
the natural assets of the county preserved 
for their own use, and don’t want other 
people to come in and glop it up,” says Forest 
Dickason, director of the Orange County De- 
partment of Planaing. 


HOUSTON VIEW 


Even in Houston, which its boosters de- 
light in calling a boomtown, one of the 
city’s wealthiest men can muse: "Houston 
is still not prepared to say no to growth, 
despite the traffic and pollution. But I per- 
sonally would like to see the streets rendered 
passable and the air cleared before I'd invite 
anyone else to come here.” 

And in Baltimore County, Dan Colasino, 
administrative assistant to the county exec- 
utive, mentioned a proposal to build 25,000 
units of low-income housing for blacks and 
commented: “We don’t even have enough for 
whites. This county is growing very fast—too 
damn fast.” 

The rising public wariness toward growth 
has brought subtle shifts in the balance cf 
power between the private market and the 
public planners, long the flabby stepchildren 
of local government. 

When 1,700 people crowd into a junior high 
school auditorium in White Plains, N.Y., on 
a Saturday morning to hear the Regional 
Plan Association's presentation of “The Fu- 
ture of Westchester County,” there is no 
doubt that suburban residents care about 
what planners have to tell them. 

When the public outcry on behalf of the 
Baltimore County Planning Department, 
which last fall removed large sections of the 
county’s vacant land from potential com- 
mercial development, is so great the County 
Council has to withdraw the changes it 
tried to make on behalf of the developers, 
there is no doubt that the planners have 
acquired new muscle. 

But visits and interviews around the coun- 
try produced clear evidence that, despite the 
planners’ new leverage, the private market 
remains by far the most powerful engine of 
growth, shaping the future of the new outer 
city as it once gave form to the old. 

The new suburban landscape itself—with 
its growing concentration of high-rise office 
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buildings, sprawling industrial parks, luxury 
housing in planned unit developments—of- 
fers dramatic evidence. 

To support “high-density” development is 
still bad politics in most suburban areas, 
arousing such negative feelings that most 
planners are reluctant to squander their 
credibility by advocating more apartments. 

But the private sector is not only building 
apartments at an astonishing rate; it is both 
creating and satisfying a rapidly growing 
public demand for them. 


MANY WELCOME APARTMENTS 


While many families still live in apart- 
ments because they cannot afford to buy 
houses, an increasing number of suburban 
middle-class familles welcome the imagina- 
tive design, convenience and recreation fa- 
cilities that the new developments offer. 

“A child who has grown up in a typical 
suburb has had his fill of cutting all that 
grass,” said Clark Harrison, chairman of the 
board of commissioners of DeKalb County 
in suburban Atlanta. 

Mr. Harrison offers DeKalb as an illustra- 
tion of the paradox refiected around the 
country—that suburban residents denounce 
apartments and seem to rush into apart- 
ments at the same time. 

“It’s the strangest thing,” he said. “People 
around here complain when they can see a 
high-rise building through the trees.” Yet 
apartment construction in DeKalb is now 
outpacing single family homes by 2 to 1, and 
the ratio is certain to increase. 

Just as residents of the outer cities are 
turning to these new forms of social organi- 
zation, they are looking to new governmental 
structures to ease the impact of the growth. 

Everywhere people talk as if the forms 
themselves matter. In Cuyahoga County, for 
example, civic leaders complain that county- 
wide cooperation on planning issues is im- 
possible with Cleveland and 59 other towns 
and cities to contend with. 

But liberals in Baltimore County, 600 
square miles without a single incorporated 
city, make the opposite complaint. They in- 
sist that the lack of community governments 
makes it harder for individual views to be 
heard. 

Meanwhile, many city leaders say that if 
only they had metropolitan government—to 
offset the flight of their tax base and middle 
class to the suburbs—they would have the 
resources to solve their problems. 


NO PANACEA THERE 


But Houston's experience indicates that 
structure alone can never be the panacea 
people seek. 

Houston, in effect, does have metropolitan 
government. A strong Texas law allows it to 
annex the areas which in other states would 
become suburban le 

But instead of using its resources to 
attack its poverty problems or improve its 
housing and schools, it chooses to tax itself 
at the lowest rate of the 25 largest cities. 

Its school district, for example, spends 
$511 a pupil annually, $300 below the na- 
tional average and less than half of New 
York's expenditure. 


EMPHASIS ON QUALITY 


The new public concern about unlimited 
development has challenged both local goy- 
ernments and the private market. Govern- 
ment’s attempts to channel growth have 
been largely ineffective. For its part, the 
private market has responded to the chal- 


lenge with new attention to quality in plan- 
ning and design. It does not matter whether 


that change is born of conviction or is 
merely a concession to the mood of a public 
no longer willing to pay for unimaginative 
urban sprawl. The final product is the same, 
and it is often stunning, 

Builders who admit that they might once 
have been content to put up rows of identi- 
cal little houses say now that they are will- 
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ing to spend the extra money that quality 
design requires. 

“Good architecture pays off fast—and it 
doesn’t necessarily cost that much more,” 
said Gerald D. Hines, whose $50 million Gal- 
leria has become a new urban center six 
miles southwest of downtown Houston. “Peo- 
ple now will pay that little extra for quality.” 


NEW PROBLEMS CREATED 


Nevertheless, the very scale and quality of 
the new growth, itself a response to problems 
of the past, is creating a problem that may 
eventually make the victories over poor de- 
sign and unmanaged growth look pyrrhic 
indeed. 

Here in Santa Ana, the seat of Orange 
County, that challenge is already dramatic- 
ally apparent. While its population is only a 
tenth of the county’s 1.4 million, Santa Ana 
already has two-thirds of the black popu- 
lation, a third of the welfare caseload and 
at least a third of the poor Mexican-Amer- 
ican barrios. 

Even its better areas, like those in much 
of the older portions of the county, are vul- 
nerable to change. Eighty-five per cent of 
the housing in Orange County has been built 
since 1950. “Like the one-horse shay, it will 
all wear out at once,” says Alfred Bell, prin- 
cipal planner for the County Planning De- 
partment. “Within the decade, our rehabili- 
tation needs will be massive.” 

And now change stares Santa Ana hard in 
the face. The city lies adjacent to the 80,000- 
acre Irvine Ranch, said to be the single most 
valuable parcel of undeveloped urban land 
in the world, which already is being devel- 
oped into a handsome, planned city for 430,- 
000. 
The city fears that the Irvine development 
will be a magnet, drawing people and re- 
sources away from Santa Ana. 

Unless the Irvine developers can be per- 
suaded to include substantial amounts of 
low-income housing in their plans, says Carl 
Thornton, the Santa Ana city manager, “our 
city will look like downtown Kansas City, 
downtown Detroit.” 

And so the cycle begins anew. It appears to 
be a new natural law that even areas that 
grew up as satellites to inner cities must, as 
they themselves grow, create their own poor 
cores, their own repositories for the infirm, 
the incapable, the unwanted. 

Whether through lack of resources or lack 
of will, if local government remains powerless 
to guide the form or pace of growth—to 
make sure there is room for the poor as well 
as the rich, for people as well as cars—what 
is the future for the new outer cities? 

Will the private market, motivated by the 
new public desire for quality, be free to create 
still newer forms, more daring and imagina- 
tive than anything we have yet seen—as dif- 
ferent from the present as the glass towers of 
New York's Lexington Avenue are from the 
four-story, red-brick tenements that pre- 
ceded them a generation ago? 

Or, operating without consistent guide- 
lines for balancing public and private needs, 
are the developers of the new cities bound to 
repeat the mistakes of the old? 

Or will local communities themselves, with 
or without coherent government, somehow 
be able to compel virtue from the private sec- 
tor through zoning or new government forms? 

Edgardo Contini, a noted Los Angeles 
urbanist, is convinced that to rely on local 
governments to save the new cities from the 
fate of the old is to insure failure. 

“Solutions have to come from a level higher 
than the problem,” he said, “Don't ask for 
virtue retail. Don’t ask local communities 
to martyr themselves. You are asking them to 
be noble, and people are not like that. The 
leadership has to come from the top, from 
the Federal Government.” 

The pace of growth this time around is 
quicker. The scale is bigger, and the stakes, 
in the Outer City, are vastly higher. 
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As Prof. Richard Baisden, dean of the ex- 
tension division of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Irvine, said during dinner at the 
resort enclave of Corona del Mar: 

“I came here in flight from smog and con- 
gestion and I've found relief from both, tem- 
porarily. But after this, I don’t know where 
people will go. 

“I don't know where we can go from here.” 


REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY STANLEY R. RESOR 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, On 
May 22, 1971, Secretary of the Army 
Stanley R. Resor met with the press fol- 
lowing the announcement he would re- 
turn to civilian life after 6 years as Army 
Secretary. 

This press conference was important 
because it was the first time Secretary 
Resor had spoken about the all-volun- 
teer Armed Forces and Vietnam without 
the political constraints of his job. 

During his remarks he stated it was 
“wholly unrealistic to think that you can 
get there in 1 year” when asked about 
the all-volunteer Armed Force. In fact, 
the Secretary showed doubt as to whether 
an all-volunteer force could ever be at- 
tained short of massive pay hikes and 
greatly reduced manpower levels. 

These remarks and others fully sup- 
port the 2-year draft extension approved 
+ apt Senate Armed Services Commit- 

Mr. President, because of the impor- 
tance of this press conference on the 
pending amendment and other amend- 
ments to H.R. 6531, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Resor’s press conference 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection the press con- 
ference was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

News CONFERENCE BY SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
STANLEY R. Resor, May 22, 1971 

Secretary Resor. Good morning. I'm sorry 
to bring you gentlemen in on a Saturday. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, looking back on your 
long tenure as Secretary of the Army, would 
you approve or recommend the policy that 
started out, as I think Mr. McNamara put it, 
“graduated military force for limited political 
goals” in Vietnam? Do you think it’s been 
successful? 

A. I think the wisdom of our entry into 
Vietnam really can’t be assessed conclusively 
until we see how the situation eventually 
develops. I think it is clear now, in hind- 
sight, that the costs of Vietnam, in the 
sense of divisive effect domestically, were not 
anticipated or at least greatly underesti- 
mated, and I think we greatly underesti- 
mated the difficulty of what we were trying 
to do. It was a new kind of military opera- 
tion, but I think we have learned as we've 
gone; and I think that the use of military 
power in Vietnam—by that I mean not only 
United States but all allied, particularly 
South Vietnamese—has been much more ef- 
fective in the last few years. And I think 
we've come to a much more mature and 
deeper recognition of the fact that it’s not 
just military power but that you have to 


have a strategy that deals with—across—the 
whole spectrum of economic problems and 
political problems, Particularly I think of 
the need to build up the capability of the 
South Vietnamese to govern themselves, par- 
ticularly on the local level, in the provinces, 
the districts, the villages, and I think that’s 
where great strides have been made, I'm par- 
ticularly impressed with the operation that 
Colonel Nguyen Be runs down at Vung Tau, 
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the National Cadre Training Center, which is 
a wholly Vietnamese operation. That’s one of 
the impressive things about it. It’s low cost 
and Vietnamese. We're often criticized by 
saying that we're trying to impose on the 
Vietnamese Western culture and expensive 
Western armaments and systems. The Na- 
tional Cadre Training Center is just the op- 
posite of all that. We now see the importance 
of things like land reform; and as I indi- 
cated to you the other day, that program is 
probably the most revolutionary agrarian re- 
form of this century in a free-world country, 
and it’s ahead of schedule, It’s something 
that President Thieu himself is behind and 
taken the leadership in, which I think is in- 
teresting because their government is so 
criticized as being too authoritarian and 
militaristic. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you say that the wisdom 
of our entering into Vietnam cannot be as- 
sessed, but it’s effect on the U.S. Army 
certainly could be assessed now. The U.S. 
Army did bear the brunt of the load in Viet- 
nam. How would you now assess what Viet- 
nam has done to the Army? 

A. Well, interestingly enough, let’s take 
the affirmative side first. I think Vietnam 
has been another example of the experience 
of the U.S. Army, post-World War II, or be- 
ginning in World War II, which makes the 
Army in this period so different from the 
Army of pre-World War II. It's an Army 
that’s exposed and has responsibility of deal- 
ing with a wide range of international prob- 
lems. It’s no longer a parochial institution 
or an institution whose sights and responsi- 
bilities are confined to the United States, 
and I think therefore it’s an institution 
which has developed and which has greater 
capabilities by virtue of its experience in 
South Vietnam. Just the things I referred 
to—for instance, the whole CORDS program. 
Conceptually, that was to have been a 50 
per cent military, 50 per cent civilian pro- 
gram; but it has turned out to be pre- 
dominantly military because the military had 
the capability and also the military could 
be assigned there, and you could staff it with 
adequate people from the military. This is 
a program in essentially nation-building 
which is being successful, and I think this is 
@ capability—to deal with this kind of un- 
derdeveloped country—which our Army has 
developed as a result of Vietnam, which it 
didn’t have before Vietnam. 

Vietnam has been very difficult from the 
sort of conventional morale point of view. 
It’s been the longest war we've ever been in. 
It’s been the war with the least popular—in 
these recent last years—with the least popu- 
lar support. At the same time, we've had to 
deal with the problems that come out of 
our society as a whole—drugs, race problems, 
and the whole attitude of young people to- 
ward old institutions. And yet in spite of 
that, the United States Army is fighting ef- 
fectively in Vietnam today. I think it’s a 
tremendous tribute to the Army as an insti- 
tution and the people that furnished the 
leadership in the Army and to the young 
American soldier that he carries on and is 
effective against these tremendous odds. And 
I think we'll see that continue so long as 
our presence is necessary there. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, would it be possible for 
us to make a total withdrawal of troops from 
Vietnam? When would it be possible for us 
to make a total withdrawal of troops? 

A. I think Mr. Laird has made the policy 
clear that there are essentially three phases— 
there’s the turning over of ground combat, 
and at the same time turning over the lo- 
gistics support, and then the second phase is 
more of the turning over of the logistics sup- 
port, and then the third phase is the so- 
called “residual force,” which will be—the 
President has indicated—will be maintained 
there so long as either we have not settled 
the prisoner of war situation or/and until 
the South Vietnamese have a capability to 
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stand on their own. So I don't think you can 
say definitely today, as I indicated the other 
day, I think you can’t predict exactly when 
all forces at this time will be withdrawn, but 
they will be significantly—progressively and 
significantly—reduced until you get to this 
residual force, which I think the President 
has indicated will be there until those two 
conditions are satisfied. 

Q. Do you think the all-volunteer force is 
& practical goal, emphasizing practical, in the 
absence of a larger pay increase than has been 
proposed? 

A. The first important point is that it is 
clearly not do-able in less than two years; 
and I doubt that you can get to a zero draft 
even in two years. But it is clearly not do-able 
in less than two years, so that the two-year 
extension of the draft is absolutely essential 
if you believe seriously in our national secur- 
ity and don’t wish to see uur Army, for ex- 
ample, run at least 100,000 men short of the 
smallest—and I'm measuring it now against 
the Army which at that time will be as small 
as any Army we have had since Korea. And 
as I have indicated in thoughts before, I 
think this is a time when conventional forces 
are increasing in importance, as we enter an 
age of nuclear parity, when the scope and 


effectiveness of our nuclear deterrence be- . 


comes narrowed. Is it feasible? It is in the 
sense that if you wanted to apply unlimited 
resources and take unlimited time or re- 
duce the force structure drastically, you 
could get to a zero draft. I think one doesn't 
know at this point exactly how far you can 
get in two years, because it depends on what 
resources you have and how effectively you 
employ them. I personally don’t think that 
it is wise to try to reach a zero draft by 
across-the-board pay increases. I think that 
that, in essence, will be pricing the conven- 
tional force—raising the cost of doing busi- 
ness—and pricing it out of the market, that 
to reduce reliance on the draft wisely you've 
got to focus your additional compensation 
where it is the most cost effective—focus it 
on those areas which are hardest to recruit. 
It just don’t to me make any sense at all 
to raise the pay of all military personnel to 
the level it takes to attract combat infantry- 
men. That’s a very expensive way to proceed. 
That’s why the Administration’s proposal for 
new enlistment bonuses for combat arms is 
acceptable, because that’s the most effective 
way to proceed. 

Q. Sir, how long do you think it will be 
before we could reach that goal of an all- 
volunteer force? I mean beyond the two-year 
period. 

A. I don’t think you can tell at this point, 
because I think what you have to do is first 
examine the effect of this pay increase—the 
fifty-per cent pay increase that is before the 
Congress today—and more particularly the 
effect of the focused pay incentives, the new 
enlistment bonus for combat arms. From 
that you can get data or build a data base 
from which you can make a prediction. I 
don’t think today we have enough data to 
know what compensation increases—partic- 
ularly focused ones—will do. I think we do 
have enough data to know that you can't get 
there by across-the-board increases in a two- 
year period. 

Q. Do you specifically anticipate that the 
Army can get there, or the Defense Depart- 
ment can get there, by the July ’73 goal; or 
do you feel now that it is somewhat unreal- 
istic? 

A. I think one would have the best chance 
of getting there if you put a major amount 
of your additional compensation in focused 
pay incentives. I think if the major increases 
are across-the-board pay increases, then I 
think it is most unlikely that you could get 
there in a two-year period. I think some of 
you are, I am sure, familiar with the Gates 
Commission report. We now know that there 
were certain misestimates made there, and 
I think they tend to confuse the situation. 
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For example, they overestimated the number 
of true volunteers. The reason they did is 
they didn’t have the benefit of the lottery 
numbers. We have now studied the lottery 
numbers, and we know that the Army in 1970 
got 65,000 true volunteers instead of the 
97,000 that the Gates Commission estimated. 
Similarly, in the new accession requirement 
they underestimated the Fiscal "72 new ac- 
cesion requirement by 100,000. And finally 
they didn’t address the difference in the elas- 
ticity between recruiting generally for new 
accessions and recruiting for combat arms. 
We in the Army, in Fiscal '72, to get a zero 
draft, would have to increase total accessions 
by four times—three and one-half to four 
times. We would have to go from 65,000 in 
1970 to about 220,000 in Fiscal ’72. In combat 
arms, for infantrymen we would have to in- 
crease our accessions by roughly 25 times, be- 
cause today only four per cent of our infan- 
trymen are true volunteers. Again, we know 
that based on the lottery numbers. So it’s 
wholly unrealistic to think that you can get 
there in one year. To increase overall acces- 
sions four times and combat arms accessions 
25 times surely will take you more than one 
year. Finally, the Gates Commission esti- 
mated that for each 10 per cent pay increase 
you get a twelve and one-half per cent in- 
crease in new accessions, and that that rela- 
tionship holds for any number of 10 per cent 
pay increases. They in their own back-up 
studies pointed out that this was an uncer- 
tain assumption and that a variation in real- 
ity from this assumption would have a sig- 
nificant effect on cost. And if you were to put 
the correct number of volunteers and the 
correct number of new accessions into the 
Gates methodology and still use their fixed 
elasticity assumption, the cost, recomputed, 
of a zero draft would be about seven and 
one-half billion dollars annually. I think 
Congress will want to seriously consider the 
allocation of those resources versus other 
claimants. So again I say that it is important 
that we not do it by across-the-board pay 
increases, but do it by focused pay incentives, 
put those into effect as soon as possible and 
collect a data base based upon those, and 
then you can make a more intelligent esti- 
mate of how long it takes and what it costs. 

Q. Is this sever and one-half billion figure 
used in relation to the two and one-half 
billion which the Gates Commission pro- 
jected as the probable cost? 

A. I think, Fred, their figure—I’d like to 
check this—was three and one-half billion 
if you added in some of the related retire- 
ment benefits and so forth. 

Q. What then is the seven and one-half 
billion? 

A. The seven and one-half I think is com- 
parable to their three and one-half, but I 
can check that for you quickly after the 
meeting here. Fred's question is really wheth- 
er it’s comparable to three and one-half or 
two and one-half, and just from the top of 
my head I can’t answer that one. 

Q. This projection of 65,000 true volun- 
teers was for what fiscal year? 1971? 

A. Calendar Year 1970. There is a range. 
Some people say 60 to 70. I have used 65,000. 
I think that’s the best figure. Just for the 
Army. 

Q. You said you extracted this information 
from lottery numbers. You mean you cal- 
culated the numbef of volunteers who had 
lottery numbers above 200 or that... .? 

A. Exactly. You take the top third who 
weren't subject to draft pressure at all, see 
how many people volunteered in that third, 
and multiply by three. It’s as simple as that; 
and I think it’s quite a good way to estimate 
the true volunteers. We did the same thing 
for the Reserve Components, and there it 
shows that the Reserve Components today 
are 80 per cent draft motivated. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, have you already fulfilled 
your review responsibility in the Calley case, 
or will you pass it on to your successor? 
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A, No, I haven't. The Secretary of the Army 
comes into the picture only after the current 
review by General Connor, the 3rd Army 
Commander, is completed and then the two 
intervening court reviews are completed— 
the Court of Military Review and the Court 
of Military Appeals. The first review is man- 
datory, the second one depends as one of the 
parties’ appealing to the civilian court, the 
Court of Military Appeals. And only after 
those three intermediate reviews are com- 
pleted does the option arise of going to the 
Secretary of the Army with respect to sen- 
tencing. 

Q. So you probably won’t get to do it then 
before you leave in June? 

A. Oh, no, that’s quite clear. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the defense lawyers at 
Fort Meade yesterday charged that your de- 
cisions with regard to Generals Koster and 
Young were prejudicial in the case of Colonel 
Henderson. Can you comment on that, sir? 

A. No, I don’t think I should—lI’ve con- 
sistently taken the position that I shouldn’t 
comment on the My Lai case at all for good 
legal reasons, and I think it’s safer to adhere 
to that. 

Q. Then you presume that it was not pre- 
judicial or that it did not indicate command 
influence? 

A. That’s right. 

Q. To go back to your first answer—you 
said the wisdom of our entry into Vietnam 
could not now be assessed. Could I ask you, 
in the light of your long service and the 
turmoil here at home and the long drawn 
out nature of the war, if you now have any 
doubts about our entry into Vietnam? 

A. Yes, I think I would, but as I say, I'm 
not myself—I haven't reached & personal 
final conclusion. I think if it turns out we 
achieve our objective—and I think there is 
a good chance that we still can—namely, that 
they stand on their own feet with a viable 
and stable government that can defend it- 
self, and then if domestically we recover from 
our discouragement and current divisive sit- 
uation, then I think on balance it may turn 
to have been the wise thing to do. I think 
we're going through today a critical period 
where we are as a nation discouraged by our 
experience in Vietnam, discouraged by the 
other problems of our society as & whole— 
drugs, for example, and the polarization 
among the races. If this were to result in a 
return to an. isolationist policy or a neo- 
isolationist policy, if this were to result in 
significant unilateral reductions of force in 
Europe, which in turn caused the Germans 
to accommodate with the Soviets and under- 
mine the possibility which looks so promis- 
ing today with the potential entry of Europe 
in the Common Market—the potential of de- 
veloping stronger cohesiveness among the 
Western European countries and a greater 
power to contribute to their own defense. 
If that were all undermined by a revulsion 
with respect to our experience in Vietnam, 
then I think surely it would have been an 
unwise thing to have done. 

I hope and think that we're mature enough 
not to let that come about and to distinguish 
between Asia and Western Europe. I think 
myself the Nixon policy, it Is clear, means in 
Asia a greater reliance on allied manpower, 
but I think it also is clear that it means 
Western Europe is still the center of focus 
of our international policy and that stabil- 
ity in Western Europe is absolutely essential 
to the kind of free world that we know, and 
that we will make the sacrifices that are 
necessary to maintain the force levels, to 
maintain stability, and to buy the time. 
These force levels in my view buy time for 
Western Europe to develop these political 
institutions which you see growing right be- 
fore your eyes, the Common Market being 
the most important one. Then as those in- 
stitutions develop, the tremendous resources 
of Western Europe—which are greater than 
the resources of all the Warsaw Pact put 
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together, greater in population, greater in 
Gross National Product—those great re- 
sources then can be effectively used in their 
own defense. And then our U.S. burden will 
be lessened, but it won’t be lessened if we 
don't stay the course and have the patience. 
If we unilaterally move now to withdraw, 
we'll undermine this hope; and there's a real 
danger that the Germans will turn east as 
they have so often in their history. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that the 
German Ost Politik is inconsistent with a 
Strong Common Market? 

A. No, I don’t, In fact, the Ost Politik is, 
as Helmudt Schmidt has made so clear, de- 
pendent on a strong NATO. The building of 
bridges in the proper way from a strong Ger- 
many to Russia is made possible only by a 
strong NATO. That’s what I understand 
Ost Politik is. But if we unilaterally with- 
draw, then we force the Germans into ac- 
commodation with the Soviets, sort of a 
Finlandization of Germany; and that’s 
something entirely different from what they 
now contemplate by Ost Politik. 

Q. Mr. Resor, again back to the figures. 
You said that you need the draft extension 
two years if you are not going to run 100,000 
men short of the minimum number the 
Army will have on board. What is that num- 


, ber from which you would be 100,000 short? 


A, It's certainly no more than 900,000 
and even at an Army as low as 900,000 you 
would still be at least 100,000 short. I think 
actually it’s a figure lower than that. I 
think it’s a figure around 870,000, and you 
would be 100,000 short of that figure. 

Q. That’s the end of FY 72 figure? 

A. 73. Now, this is not a—we haven’t set 
the 73 budget yet, and so this is just look- 
ing at the impact of a no-two-year exten- 
sion, trying to get a range of what the 
impact would be. Now, of course, you would 
have a very serious—more serious—impact 
on the Reserve Components. They would 
go down a couple of hundred thousand below 
their currently mandated manpower level. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, would you say that over- 
all in future our country might be better 
off if our Army did not get involved in an- 
other Asian land war? 

A. Yes. Well, I don’t think, again, I think 
it’s terribly unwise to generalize for long 
periods in the future, but I think certainly 
one would say that we would weigh much 
more carefully the use of ground troops in 
Asia because, I think, we see more clearly 
today the costs of it. We see more clearly 
the difficulties of limited war; but I think 
one of the things that was done right in the 
Vietnam War, and was done right in the 
Korean War was that it was a limited use of 
power for a limited objective, which of course 
turned out successfully in Korea. Korea is, I 
think, something we can be very proud of, 
the result of our effort there, because today 
Korea's Gross National Product expands at 
10 per cent a year. It has a strong ground 
force capable of defending themselves against 
the North Koreans alone, and in South Viet- 
nam we learned from the Korean War and we 
continued the policy of a limited applica- 
tion of military power. I think the days of 
all-out war are gone, and I think it’s clear 
that our policymakers have accepted that 
conclusion, of course, because of the prob- 
lems of nuclear weapons. 

Q. Has Vietnam shown, Mr. Secretary, that 
our Army possibly cannot win a conclusive 
victory against jungle guerrillas? 

A. No. I think victory is an ambiguous term 
which causes, I think, a lot of confusion if 
applied to the Vietnam scene. I think you 
have to keep firmly in mind what our ob- 
jectives are. Our objectives are that the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam shall be viable 
and be able to stand on its own feet, and I 
think we have the potential to achieve that 
objective. I don’t think, as I indicated the 
other day, that it’s by any means assured; 
but I think that we have a good chance of 
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achieving that. We will have done it, if we 
do, by this total strategy of the military, 
the economic, and the political together; 
and that it what I think we’ve learned from 
the Vietnam War—a better understanding of 
how to deal with guerrilla attacks and in- 
surgency. 

Q. But does it seem practical to eradicate 
a guerrilla force? 

A. What we've learned is that you have to 
first furnish relative security for most of 
the population. That’s what’s going on in 
the Delta today under General Trung, who is 
as fine a military leader as there is, as we 
have in our Army. He has set up fire bases 
throughout all the enemy based areas, and 
he’s going to provide relative security in the 
Delta. That doesn’t mean you're not going 
to have some terrorism, and that will con- 
tinue, and continue for a long time; but if 
you have relative security, then you control 
the population, and the guerrilla movement 
no longer can replace its losses. And grad- 
ually over time it will be able to be handled 
by the police power of the state more and 
the military less. 

Q. Aren’t you saying, sir, that it’s impos- 
sible for one side to fight a limited war? We 
say we're fighting a limited war but they're 
not, they’re fighting all out. 

A. I’m talking limited in the sense of we’re 
not using our total military power, namely 
for example, our nuclear power. We’ve never 
bombed cities, and I think quite wisely so. 
Thank you very much. 

After coordination with Mr. Kester, Dep 
ASA(M&RA), LTC Smith contacted Fred 
Hoffman, AP Pentagon Correspondent at 1210 
hours, 22 May 71 and provided the following 
information regarding his question on costs 
for a volunteer force: 

“The Gates Commission underestimated 
the number of accessions required—under- 
estimated by approximately 35,000 the num- 
ber of true volunteers (partly because they 
did not have the benefit of the experience 
gained from the lottery system); and did not 
differentiate for combat skilled and non- 
combat skilled personnel. 

“Our accessions plus the number of true 
volunteers, computed by the Gates Commis- 
sion formula, indicate that the cost for FY 
73 will be in the neighborhood of 7.5 billion 
dollars—although this too is still a very im- 
precise figure—instead of the 2.7 billion dol- 
lars estimated by the Gates Commission.” 


REUSS PROPOSAL TO LET DOLLAR 
FLOAT HAS GREAT MERIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
is no Member of Congress who sur- 
passes Congressman Henry Reuss of 
Wisconsin in his knowledge of interna- 
tional financial and economic affairs. 
Time and again he has proposed innova- 
tive and constructive ideas which the 
highly conservative international bank- 
ing community has originally opposed, 
but which in the end they have adopted— 
usually without giving Congressman 
Reuss the great credit he deserves. 

Now, once again, he has made an inno- 
vative and constructive proposal. And 
once again the Treasury and the inter- 
national financial community has pooh- 
poohed the idea. But Congressman REUSS 
is right and they are wrong. I predict 
that in the not too distant future they 
will accept his proposal. 

Congressman Reuss has introduced a 
resolution to let the dollar float in the 
international currency markets. At the 
present time its price is pegged. Unlike 
other commodities—and money is a com- 
modity—its price is fixed arbitrarily. 

But a floating dollar would introduce 
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into the present-day international money 
mechanism the automatic adjustments 
reflecting the genuine economic condi- 
tions in the world. If U.S. prices are too 
high, if the economy is sated with infla- 
tion, then a floating dollar would adjust 
those prices internationally to their real 
market price. That would help stimulate 
our exports, when prices are too high, 
bring in dollars from abroad, and help 
to make economic adjustments long over- 
due. 

Congressman Reuss is right. It is 
amazing to me that his obviously correct 
proposal is opposed by the Treasury. For 
the only substitute for it is a controlled 
market and a controlled price which 
otherwise highly conservative bankers 
shun. 

What they appear to want is competi- 
tion for others, but controlled prices for 
themselves. 

I commend the Reuss position to the 
Congress and the country. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a short article from 
the Wall Street Journal reporting it and 
the opposition to it be printed at this 
point in the RECORD.: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE REUSS WouLp LET DOLLAR 

“FLoat” Down; RESOLUTION SEEN AT- 

TRACTING LITTLE INTEREST 


WASHINGTON.—A resolution calling for the 
Nixon administration to let the dollar “float” 
down in international currency markets was 
introduced by Rep. Henry Reuss, but drew 
an instant Treasury rebuttal. 

The proposal by the Wisconsin Democrat, 
who heads the international exchange unit 
of the Congressional Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, is similar to the views of a number 
of European financial authorities who con- 
tend the dollar is overvalued and should be 
allowed to drift moderately lower. 

However, there has been little thought 
about such matters in Congress generally, 
analysts say, and they figure the resolution 
will attract little interest. A Treasury spokes- 
man said emphatically that Mr. Reuss’s pro- 
posal “is certainly not the position of the 
U.S. government” noting that Secretary 
John B. Connally made clear last week in a 
speech in Munich that “we aren't going to 
devalue” the dollar. 

At present, the dollar is held to a fixed 
value by the Treasury's practice of paying 
out gold at the official price of $35 an ounce 
to foreign central banks wishing to turn in 
excess dollars. “Only by closing the gold win- 
dow,” Mr. Reuss argued, can the dollar “find 
a new and sounder relationship” with the 
Japanese yen and other undervalued curren- 
cies, thus avoiding “deterioration of our trad- 
ing position and a return to trade autarchy.” 

The dollar is no longer so far out of line 
against a number of other currencies, Mr, 
Reuss noted, with Germany, Holland and 
Canada currently allowing their currencies 
to float up in exchange markets, and with 
Austria and Switzerland recently having set 
higher fixed parities for their currencies. 

But Japan, he said, can still “flood our 
markets” with its goods and, thus, goad 
American business and labor into seeking 
import curbs that “could be the end of free 
trade.” Talk of the dollar going down in 
value, Mr. Reuss suggested, “may very well” 
prompt the Japanese central bank to follow 
the German example and let the yen float 
up and the dollar down in Japan's exchange 
markets. “This would be a good thing for 
the U.S., for the world monetary system, 
and in the end for Japan, too,” he said. 
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The U.S., he added, ought to compensate 
foreign central banks for any loss in the 
value of the dollar reserves as of June 1, 
provided they avoid gold and other dealings 
that could frustrate the “unilateral” action 
he recommends. 


TRIBUTE TO AUDIE MURPHY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on Friday, 
May 28, a tragic airplane accident took 
the life of one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished soldiers. Audie Murphy was 
only 20 years old when his heroism 
stunned America and gave each of us a 
sense of pride that he was ours. During 
World War II, a war of unprecedented 
bravery, Lieutenant Murphy became our 
most decorated serviceman. In and of 
themselves these decorations had little 
meaning—a piece of metal, a scrap of 
cloth. He gave most of them away to 
children. It is the fact that each of these 
medals represents some heroic act, @ risk 
of life and safety, that gives meaning to 
the fact that Audie Murphy was our most 
decorated hero. He was our bravest hero. 
Of 235 men in his original company, only 
he and a supply sergeant survived the 
struggle from Italy to southern France. 

It is Audie Murphy’s selfless courage 
that serves as an inspiration to all Amer- 
icans, young and old. The altruistic 
willingness to lay down one’s own life 
for his comrades is man’s most noble 
trait. Lieutenant Murphy exhibited that 
trait from Casablanca to France. 

I take particular pride in the fact that 
Audie Murphy was from my home State. 
He was born near Kingston in Hunt 
County, Tex. He contributed enormously 
to the Texas heritage of courage which 
has found its way from the Alamo to 
Khe Sanh. We shall not forget him. 


ANOTHER SILENT MAJORITY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, a New 
Hampshire doctor has written to the 
editor of the New York Times concern- 
ing the inequities of the draft. Of par- 
ticular concern are his remarks which 
indicate that certain minority groups 
are contributing their sons to the Armed 
Forces in far greater measure than would 
be required by their share of the Nation’s 
population. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Dr. George Margolis be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There bing no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ANOTHER SILENT MAJORITY 
To the Editor: 

As Congress considers extension of the 
military draft it is imperative that it re- 
view its extraordinarily vulnerable position, 

Over one million Americans have had a 
close family member either killed or seriously 
wounded in Vietnam. But it must be recog- 
nized that the risks are not shared equally 
across the population. The bereaved families 
overrepresent the great American under- 
class, consisting of less privileged whites and 
all but the very upper crust of nonwhites. 
Two statistics drive home this point. 

First, let us look at Congress itself. A Con- 
gressional Quarterly survey (February 13, 
1970) found that only 3.6 per cent of the 
Congressmen had sons or grandsons who saw 
combat in Vietnam. Of 234 draft-eligible 
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sons, half were deferred and only 26 ever 
served in Vietnam, One was wounded—only 
one. 

For comparison, let us look at figures from 
a single minority group. Forty-five per cent 
of Mexican-Americans eligible for the draft 
are drafted, while only 19 per cent of Anglos 
eligible for the draft are drafted. As a result, 
the former ethnic group, which constitutes 
only 5 per cent of the American population 
makes up 20 per cent of the casualties in 
Vietnam. 

E. James Lieberman, from whom comes 
much of the argument presented here (“War 
and the Family,” Modern Medicine, April 19, 
1971) calls this attrition “genasthenia” (race 
weakening) to bring home the concept of sys- 
tematic, albeit unwitting, attenuation of 
ethnic group strength. As he states, “This 
group who are hurting the most—and griey- 
ing the most—cannot be heard above the 
regimental drums, the blaring television, the 
Congressional oratory” and are living in 
poverty and deprivation—the tragic version 
of a silent majority. 

To me, such examples constitute a cogent 
argument against the present military draft 
system, 

GEORGE Marco.is, M.D. 

Hanover, N.H., May 17, 197i. 


THE SOLAR ENERGY 
ALTERNATIVE 


Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. President, we all 
recognize the fact that this country is 
facing a grave energy crisis. A rising 
population with increasing power needs 
must have energy supplied in a manner 
which will not leave us with a seriously 
damaged environment. 

Among the alternatives which must be 
considered to meet long-range power 
needs is solar energy. Certainly, more 
resources must be directed toward re- 
search and development of this nonpol- 
luting form of energy. 

The International Solar Energy So- 
ciety recently held a conference at the 
NASA-Goddard Space Flight center near 
Washington. I ask unanimous consent 
that the keynote address of Dr. Manfred 
Altman, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Dr. MANFRED ALTMAN 

A keynote speaker is to be a fighter. He 
is to set the tone for a meeting not unlike 
the football coach who inspires his team 
to go out and conquer. 

Unfortunately there is also another kind 
of keynote speaker—namely the one who 
comes not to praise Caesar, but to bury him! 

Some of my remarks may suggest the lat- 
ter, but please believe me when I tell you 
that I really mean to be the former—just 
be a little patient with me. 

Not very long ago one of my friends told 
me the following story. 

His little daughter had just received many 
beautiful Xmas toys— 

Must share with little visitor. 

Beat him up. 

Why? 

Refused to share her toys. 

In some ways this little story reminds me 
of solar energy proponents and the public 
at large. They refuse to take us seriously and 
will not play with our toys—Why? 

I am first of all reminded of a conver- 
sation I had with a gentleman who js pretty 
high up the ladder in an Electric Utility 
which shall remain nameless. We talked 
about the aerospace industry and its poten- 
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tial for utilizing its skills for terrestrial ener- 
gy problem solving. 

It turned out that he wasn't at all en- 
thused about this prospect. His arguments 
were simple and direct. 

1. Aerospace workers and college professors 
were only interested in pursuing their re- 
search hobby horses. 

2. Now that space activities have been cut 
back—suddenly we descend on the govern- 
ment and the utilities like locusts. 

3. We are selfserving alarmists—more 
concerned with latching on to research dol- 
lars than in solving real problems. 

4. Breeder reactors have been promised— 
and fusion reactors will take us far into the 
millenium. 

5. Solar energy—who needs cookers or 
these ridiculous-looking heating panels? 

6. Why don’t you people just leave us 
alone? We are quite capable of doing our 
jJob—we have done a good job in the past 
and we'll continue to do so—much better 
without your help! 

Ladies and gentlemen—I am convinced 
that these remarks reflect the thinking of 
most people—including our legislators and 
many branches of industry. 

Solar energy utilization is being born with 
many strikes against it. 

It is futile to argue from a position of 
weakness—and all infants are weak—includ- 
ing solar energy utilization. 

The burden of proof is up to us—and only 
concrete achievements will refute these 
allegations, 

This, then, is the crux of the matter. 

To achieve—we need support—to get 
support we must have achieved—the clas- 
sical “Bootstrapping” proposition. 

The remainder of my talk will concern 
itself with the do's and don'ts of skillful 
bootstrapping. 

It appears to me that we are in a position 
to make some very telling points. 

1. The U.S—with 7% of the world’s popu- 
lation burns roughly 46% of the world’s 
yearly energy supply. 

Should the world decide that this isn’t 
fair, then we may look forward to a rather 
spirited ‘competition for burnable re- 
sources—be they uranium or petroleum 
crudes. This possibility becomes a strong 
probability if one examines the rapid in- 
crease in per capita energy consumption in 
the U.S. and other countries and recognizes 
the strong relationship between standard of 
living and energy consumption. 

Clearly, then, there is a great need for this 
country—and also other countries to develop 
energy sources for which they will not have 
to. compete. 

What are the alternatives? 

They appear to be— 

(a) Coal—because the resources appear to 
be huge. 

(b) Fusion. 

(c) Solar energy. 

I believe that a good argument can be 
made that solar energy utilization is pref- 
erable to the other two—and deserves careful 
development as an alternative to the other 
two. As a matter of fact I will advance the 
argument that solar energy utilization is 
preferable—even if coal or fusion can be 
successfully developed in an enyironmentai 
and ecologically consistent form. 

If coal is used, then sulphur be removed 
and/or a gasification process will be needed. 

Aside from the difficulty of mining, sulphur 
removal and needed processing—its burnings 
would still result in two unwanted products: 

(a) An increase in CO: leading to the 
Greenhouse effect. 

(b) An increase in the net waste heat 
production of the planet which results in an 
increase of the earth’s surface temperature. 

The same argument applies to fusion 
power. 

This expected increase in the earth’s sur- 
face temperature is a simple consequence 
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of the fact that our waste heat generation is 
rapidly becoming a significant fraction of the 
radiant energy we receive from the sun. 

Scientists believe that a 3° rise in tempera- 
ture can trigger a substantial change in the 
earth's climate. A paper to be presented later 
will illustrate how close to this occurance we 
are. 
It should be noted that to maintain the 
earth’s surface temperature as it is, we can 
do one of two things: 

(a) Reflect sunlight with giant mirrors, or 

(b) Utilize the impinging solar radiation 
for energy utilization. 

This argument, coupled with the total 
absence of air or water pollution and the 
absence of radioactive water are a clear plus 
for solar energy. 

The question which arises, then, is simply 
this. 


“Does solar energy show potential as a 
strong candidate as an energy source?” 

I believe that the papers to be presented 
here will answer this question with a very 
strong YES! 

Solar energy can be used to produce 
Phytoplankton, algae, water hyacinths at 
substantial rates. The production of these 
Plants removes CO, from the air. 

There is good reason to believe that these 
plants can be digested by bacterla to pro- 
duce H, or CH,. These gases can be used 
as fuel for electric power, heating and pro- 
pulsion. Fuel cells or turbines can be used. 
In such a cycle the waste heat is compensat- 
ed for by the endothermic photosynthetic 
reaction, and the CO, which is produced is 
used again. 

Is this really in the cards? Well, it's one 
of the things that needs to be verified, but 
certainly warrants serious investigation. 

What about solar cells? Clearly a major 
breakthrough is needed here. Caution is in- 
dicated, but technical breakthroughs in the 
solid state industry have occurred in the 
past—and may very likely happen again! 

What about solar powered steam genera- 
tors? Advances in selective coatings could 
produce tremendous adyances in collector 
design—and clearly such work needs to be 
pushed. 

In summary, then, what we need to tell the 
country is this: 

We are facing an uncertain future as far 
&S energy resources and energy converters 
are concerned. 

One thing which we have learned a long 
time ago in the aerospace industry is that 
one cannot make choices among alterna- 
tives unless they are all at roughly the same 
Stage of development. 

Let us make sure that solar energy is 
brought up to the level of the other con- 
tenders—lest we make poor choices later 
on. 

Solar energy is not just a dream—if we 
will it—it can play a major, beneficial role 
in our lifetime, 

We do ask for an opportunity to prove 
that we are right! 


AIR POLLUTION AND NOISE 


Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the introduction of S. 1566, an 
aircraft noise retrofit bill, the following 
editorial appeared in the April 26, 1971, 
Long Beach, Calif., Independent: 

THe Bic NOISE IN THE SKY 

Airlines have done a great deal to reduce 
air and noise pollution in recent years. 

Pacific Southwest Airlines, for example, will 
have all its aircraft equipped with smoke- 
less engines by late summer, and PSA has 
pioneered in developing takeoff procedures 
that enable planes to ascend rapidly with 
reduced power. 

But even an industry leader like PSA can- 
not, under present fare schedules and with 
present technology, achieve the maximum 
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possible reduction of noise. It is almost cer- 
tainly possible to reduce a jet’s noise level 
by two-thirds to three-fourths—the reduc- 
tion that will be required for new jets put 
into service after this year. 

Research will be needed to develop the nec- 
essary engine modifications, however, and 
funds will be needed to enable the airlines 
to pay for the engine conversions, 

Funds to pay for the research and the en- 
gine modifications would be provided under 
legislation proposed by Sen. Alan Cranston. 
Cranston says industry leaders and the Stan- 
ford Research Institute have told him the 
research would take two years and cost $35 
million. The engine modifications would cost 
$1 billion—at an average of $500,000 a plane. 

The Cranston plan provides for repayment 
of the research funds as the companies that 
receive them get contracts from airlines to 
do the engine modifications. The airlines 
would repay their cost from a 1% per cent 
fare boost Cranston’s bill would authorize. 

Cranston foresees an added benefit from 
his proposal. He says it would result in the 
employment of 35,000 persons to develop and 
install the engine improvements. These work- 
ers would generate another 105,000 jobs out- 
side the aerospace industry, Cranston esti- 
mates. 

The Senator’s cost and time estimates 
should be the subject of close congressional 
scrutiny. If they are near the mark, the 
legislation would clearly be a rare opportu- 
nity to benefit the several million Americans 
who live in jet flight paths near airports 
while aiding the depressed aerospace indus- 
try. 


MAY DAY DEMONSTRATORS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
editorial titled “Demonstrators Abused 
Rights” appeared in the May 11, 1971, 
issue of the Aiken Standard newspaper 
at Aiken, S.C. 

This editorial indicates that an excel- 
lent analysis of the May Day demonstra- 
tions in Washington was made by Editor 
Samuel A. Cothran. 

As I travel about South Carolina and 
in other States, it seems clear that the 
American people recognizes that the May 
Day demonstrators were no “average citi- 
zens” but rather spoiled children with no 
manners. 

This same group has threatened to re- 
turn to Washington this month and con- 
tinue their demonstrations concerning 
the war in Vietnam. The plan to return 
this month is based on the hope that 
thousands of college students will join 
them during this period. 

It is my view that the overwhelming 
majority of college students have no 
desire to mass in Washington and as- 
sociate with the leaders or the followers 
of the May Day demonstration. As I re- 
ported in my newsletter, these leaders 
have clear connections with the Com- 
munist Party USA and other groups dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment. 

Since the 1968 riots in Washington, 
thousands of young people and adults 
have deferred trips to this city because of 
crime and demonstrations. Now that 
crime is declining here, it is hoped that 
our summer will not become one demon- 
stration after another and further dis- 
courage law abiding citizens who wish 
to visit their Nation’s Capital. 

In my view, the May Day demonstra- 
tions accomplished nothing. Many of the 
demonstrators were arrested on drug, 
property destruction, and assault charges 
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rather than obstructing traffic. Their re- 
turn here will not serve the interests 
they purport to foster nor will it serve 
the best interests of the people of this 
city and those who wish to visit it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEMONSTRATORS ABUSED RIGHTS 

Pictures from Washington put in perspec- 
tive the arguments of war protestors that in 
their vain efforts to shut down the govern- 
ment they were only exercising their consti- 
tutional rights. In one photo police are bod- 
ily lifting a federal employe over the heads 
of demonstrators who, massed on steps at the 
Justice Dept., block the way to her office. In 
another, a line of motorists bound for work 
is delayed by demonstrators sitting or lying 
in traffic lanes. 

That those opposing U.S. participation in 
the Indochina war have the right to protest 
is undeniable. The Constitution provides the 
right to peaceably assemble to seek redress 
and the right to speak freely. 

The constitutional guarantee does not 

carry the right to infringe on the rights of 
others. That is exactly what the antiwar 
demonstrators in the capital this week did. 
Indeed, it became rather obvious that some, 
realizing their impotence to actually stall 
government functions, had turned to harass- 
ing and inconveniencing fellow citizens as 
a means of gaining attention. To them it was 
immaterial whether many of those they af- 
fronted may in fact share their views on the 
war. 
Those who live and work in and about 
Washington—or any other place, for that 
matter—have the right to go from home to 
job without interference. They have the right 
to unrestricted use of public sidewalks and 
streets. They have the right to move freely 
in any public place, without having their 
ways blocked or endangered by the incau- 
tious acts of people bent on disruption, That 
thousands of demonstrators did not hesitate 
to trammel those rights has been a major 
factor in the souring of the capital demon- 
strations. 

In short, the war protesters elected to 
ignore the basic concept that one man’s free- 
dom ends where another’s begins. 

As was noted by Aiken’s Louis Cassels, 
United Press International senior editor, it 
appeers to be a poor way to make a point. 


SENATOR MUSKIE SPEAKS ON 
SOUTHERN LEADERSHIP 


Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, on 
April 30, the junior Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie) came to Atlanta to 
speak to the LQC Lamar Society of 
Emory University on the potentials of 
Southern leadership in this time of na- 
tional urban crisis. Recognition by na- 
tional leaders of the contribution which 
southerners can make toward solving 
national problems signals an end to some 
of the divisions which have stood in the 
way of finding solutions. I commend his 
speech to the attention of all Senators 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
wus ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crrtes OF Horr—A CHANCE FOR THE NEW 
SouTtH 
(By Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE) 

Thank you, Brandy, for that kind and 

generous introduction. As a country boy from 
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Maine I can tell that you haven’t lost every- 
thing you picked up on the farm. 

When Brandy first asked me to join you for 
this symposium, I couldn't say, “No.” After 
all, it was to be a pleasant gathering of 
friendly people like Brandy who wanted to 
talk about cities. He didn’t tell me it was a 
meeting against Northern cities, which puts 
me in the position of being the sinner on 
exhibit at a revival meeting. 

It may be, though, that I can help bridge 
the gap between northern cities and south- 
ern civilization. After all, I have spent the 
last twelve years in Washington, a city presi- 
dent Kennedy said was noted for its south- 
ern efficiency and nothern charm. 

There was a time when I saw some irony 
in requests that I speak as an authority on 
cities. I grew up in a small town in a rural 
state, and I turned down a chance to prac- 
tice law in New York City. I ran for Mayor 
of Waterville, Maine, once, and was defeated. 
Waterville’s gain turned out to be the Sen- 
ate’s loss, and the Senate gave me a chance 
to learn about cities—among other things. 

There are some advantages in coming on 
the problems of the city from a rural per- 
spective. You know what a sense of com- 
munity can mean, and you can understand 
the attraction and the horror of first en- 
counters with a large city. 

There is excitement in the life and move- 
ment of the city. There is also fear and 
loneliness. 

A city generates a sense of power, while 
many of its residents feel powerless. The city 
holds great promise, but too many of those 
who rush to it feel cheated. 

Thomas Jefferson feared the city, and 
hoped his country could avoid its horrors. 
We know that cities cannot be avoided, but 
we have not yet learned how to make them 
places of hope. 

What is it that we want from our citiés? 

I suspect each of us wants from a city 
what we all want from whatever community 
we call our own. We want a place to share 
with others who care about that place, be- 
cause they have roots there, because they 
feel that they belong, and because they be- 
lieve they will have a chance to grow there. 
We want to live in a community where we 
can help shape its future, where we can 
control our own destinies. 

Those feelings are a part of our national 
traditions. Some of us have experienced 
those traditions. Some have read about them. 
Too many have been excluded from them. 

I am one of those fortunate ones who ex- 
perienced the life and politics of trust. If 
my father forgot to lock his tailor shop, 
he did not wake in panic, dress and go down 
to make sure everything was alright. He 
went back to sleep, quite sure nothing would 
be disturbed. The ordinary commerce of life: 
walking down the main street, getting a 
quart of milk at the grocery, attending the 
PTA, passing the time of day after church, 
all the everyday rituals were a series of ac- 
cidental but pleasant encounters. 

In such a world, where the natural en- 
vironment and the environment man created 
were comfortable and unthreatening, our 
sense of family and community grew. We 
were participants in our community. Even 
government was not distant and unap- 
proachable, 

Everyone knew his town selectman and 
state legislator, and many even knew the 
Congressman. There were familiar faces in 
the town hall, people we knew, who lived 
nearby or across the town. And anyone who 
has attended a New England town meeting 
knows that “participatory politics” is not a 
new invention. 

I guess it was an attempt to recapture 
such pleasant memories of an earlier day 
that led those who could afford the journey 
on the great crabgrass stampede to the 
suburbs. 

It hasn't worked, and that is as plain 
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to the suburbanites as it is to the armies of 
strangers left behind in the dying shells of 
the central city. In an attempt to plant new 
roots, many suburbanites have found their 
lives to be rootless, without a sense of be- 
longing anywhere. The poor who have come 
to the cities find that they have arrived 
nowhere. 

The city is nowhere when it lacks job op- 
portunities, when financial resources are 
drained to the point where schools cannot 
be funded, where health programs are prac- 
tically non-existent, where housing is over- 
crowded, filthy and unsafe, where crime and 
drugs rule the scene, and where living is a 
hazard, not a pleasure. 

For many southern communities, this is 
the nightmare of the future. For too many 
northern cities, this is the reality of the 
present. 

Your symposium is a timely one, but the 
time is late. 

The South still has a lower density of 
population than the North, but the pace of 
in-migration is quickening. 

The South still has a fair mix of residential 
patterns, racial and economic, but the pat- 
tern is changing. In the last ten years, for 
example, southern suburbs became ninety 
percent or more white as did northern 
suburbs. 

The South still has open space around 
its cities, but from the air the unmistakable 
signs of suburban sprawl are scarring the 
landscape. 

And southern mayors and county execu- 
tives are part of the parade of local officials 
trying to get the President and the Con- 
gress to respond to the desperate financial 
plight of our cities. 

With the history of urban blight in the 
North, the signs of blight in the South, and 
the trials and tribulations of the South, is 
there any hope for the future of southern 
cities? I think there is. 

If we are looking for signs of hope that 
our Nation can deal with its enormous social 
problems, we will find some of those signs 
in the South. That may sound like a sar- 
donic statement to many of you who have 
been through the agonies of the past fifteen 
or twenty years. But the history of the 
South during the past decade offers proof 
that it is possible to achieve fundamental 
social change in this country. Customs and 
practices which seemed fixed in concrete has 
been overturned. 

The changes in the South have proved 
that personal courage, among whites as well 
as blacks, can make a difference. Out of a 
troubled and tortured past, you are creat- 
ing a brighter future for yourselves, and you 
have a chance to show the way for the North. 

You still have a chance to prevent a new 
economic stratification. 

You still have a chance to structure your 
communities in a way which will make equal 
access and equal opportunity and advan- 
tage for all. 

This is not to say the South can or must 
solve her urban problems by herself. The Na- 
tion has an obligation to help relieve the 
fiscal burdens of the cities. We have an obli- 
gation to correct those national policies 
which encourage the destruction of inner- 
city resources. We have an obligation to help 
cities and metropolitan areas improve the 
efficiency of their public services. We have 
an obligation to increase Federal assistance 
for education, health services, public safety, 
public transportation, environmental im- 
provement, and the stimulation of healthy 
economic growth. 

I do believe we need to go beyond the 
traditional, categorical grants-in-aid, to pro- 
vide general budget support for social sery- 
ices'in the cities. Such support, designed to 
help cities meet the operating costs of fire 
and police protection, sanitation, health 
end—where appropriate—education, would 
lift an enormous burden from local tax- 
payers. 
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The Federal government can provide that 
kind of assistance only if we put more of our 
resources to work for the building of our 
society, and less of our resources are invested 
in weapons of destruction. Our commitment 
to the well-being of our citizens will be meas- 
ured by the steps we take to end the war in 
Vietnam—not someday, but now. That com- 
mitment will be measured by the moves we 
make to end the upward spiral of the arms 
race—not someday, but now. 

I have been in Washington long enough, 
however, to know that neither I nor anyone 
else in the Nation’s Capital has all the an- 
swers to our urban problems. We can supply 
money, we can identify national priorities, 
and we can provide support for certain ap- 
proaches to the problems of the cities. But 
we cannot, and should not, pretend to have 
the solution. 

Urban renewal was supposed to answer the 
problem of city slums. Urban renewal has 
torn down slum buildings, but it has not 
restored the life of the city. 

Our housing programs were supposed to 
end shortages in middle income and lower 
income housing. We have built housing, but 
too many of the middle income houses have 
been in the suburbs, contributing to the 
flight from the city, and too many low income 
housing units have been in new ghettoes 
of isolation, 

Our highway programs were supposed to 
end traffic congestion. They have increased 
the flow of traffic, accelerating the flight to 
the suburbs and destroying houses and com- 
munities in the city. 

Our farm programs were supposed to keep 
the farmer on an equa] footing with his 
counterpart in the city. But instead of im- 
proving and enriching rural life, we have 
forced people off the land and into the cities 
totally unprepared for new jobs and new 
lives. 

Now, in our effort to overcome the crisis 
in urban finance, in our attempt to control 


pollution and improve the environment of the 
cities, and in our search for better ways of 
governing metropolitan areas, we are trying 
new ideas for metropolitan government. 

These suggestions—for annexation, 
regional pollution control agencies, for met- 


for 


ropolitan-wide land use controls for 
regional school systems, and for more com- 
prehensive law enforcement jurisdictions— 
all these suggestions make sense. After all, 
one small jurisdiction cannot hope to con- 
trol pollution in a metropolitan area. Pres- 
sures to zone businesses in and low income 
families out to broaden property tax bases 
cannot be resisted very well by one small 
jurisdiction. Restricted school districts can- 
not meet all the demands for high quality, 
equal opportunity education, And limited 
law enforcement jurisdictions cannot begin 
to handle highly mobile criminal activities. 

Arguments for efficiency can drive us in- 
exorably toward dependence on larger units 
of government, just as arguments for a mas- 
sive attack on slums drove us to dependence 
on urban renewal. That approach alone will 
not lead us to the sense of community we so 
desperately need. 

We are confronted with a paradox, a seem- 
ing conflict between the needs of efficiency 
and community, and none of us has the 
answer to it. 

But I have an underlying faith in the in- 
telligence and good sense of the American 
people that they can resolye that paradox, 
if given the opportunity and the right kind 
of leadership. 

Almost two hundred years ago, a group of 
American citizens met in Philadelphia to re- 
solve a similar paradox. The weak and quar- 
relsome confederation of American States was 
confronted with international threats, do- 
mestic disruption, economic chaos and gov- 
ernmental inefficiency. Big States and small 
States were suspicious of each other. Re- 
gional pride ran high, and mutual confidence 
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was low, They wanted a more perfect instru- 
ment of government, but not at the expense 
of local control. 

The result of their labors was the Consti- 
tution of the United States, a remarkable 
instrument of government which has sur- 
vived the test of time, has survived the test 
of time as a framework for endless adjust- 
ments in the body politic. 

But the Constitution provides a national 
framework, and a statement of common ob- 
jectives. It provides no blueprint for the 
governance of metropolitan areas, whose 
growth and complexity the Founding Fathers 
could not foresee. If we are going to make it 
possible to govern these areas, we must do it 
ourselves, 

There are those who have suggested an- 
other constitutional convention—one they 
call an “urban convention”. I think the time 
is indeed ripe to pursue new ideas and new 
relationships between State and local gov- 
ernments, and between people and their 
State and local governments. No single s0- 
lution will meet the varying conditions in all 
parts of our country. But new ideas can 
stimulate a variety of solutions, adapted to 
local needs and consistent with our objective 
of a humane, responsive and responsible so- 
ciety. 

Your symposium marks one of the most 
hopeful signs in the struggle of thoughtful 
Americans toward the creation of cities— 
and communities—of hope. I suggest that 
you carry your discussions beyond this 
point; that you explore the possibilities of 
“urban conventions”, within your region and 
within your States. 

These urban conventions could bring to- 
gether Governors, legislators, mayors, coun- 
ty executives, and other leaders from public 
and private life, all dedicated to the goal of 
cities of hope in the new South. 

The agenda at such conventions would be 
full, but your work would be given direc- 
tion and purpose by your goal—the goal of 
planning the basic changes in government 
needed to create humane, livable cities of 
tomorrow. 

You could tackle the problem of creating 
and implementing a State urbanization poli- 
cy, in which zoning authority, land use and 
building regulations, and other fundamental 
determinants of the quality of urban life 
would be shaped to serve public needs. 

You could go to work on building a high- 
quality State-local tax revenue, efficient in its 
capacity to raise revenue, efficient in its 
administration, and fair in its impact on the 
tax-paying citizen. 

You could deal with the question of dis- 
parities in public services between neighbor- 
hoods of different economic and social char- 
acter, and you could consider the develop- 
ment of enforceable minimum standards de- 
signed to achieve fairness in the provision 
of services in education, sanitation, and 
other areas of fundamental human need. 

In your urban conventions, you could go 
to work on that paradox I mentioned a mo- 
ment ago—the paradox of efficiency and com- 
munity. Perhaps this would be the most 
important task of all. If we are to make our 
cities places of hope, we must have more 
than efficiency, important as that is. We 
must insure that in our cities, as in smaller 
communities, individual citizens have a 
measure of control over their lives. They 
must have a real voice in the shaping of 
their neighborhoods, the patterns of trans- 
portation, the educational opportunities for 
their children, and the exercise of law en- 
forcement authority. They must have a di- 
rect relationship with their elected repre- 
sentatives, and those representatives must 
have an effective voice in the governing of 
the city. 

And so, as we consider expanded, simpli- 
fied metropolitanwide government, we must 
also consider new ideas for neighborhood 
government, to overcome the alienation be- 
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tween big city government and its citizens. 
It has been suggested that state legislatures 
authorize city and county councils to estab- 
lish neighborhood sub-units of government, 
each with an elected council, and with power 
to undertake self-help projects and to in- 
fluence city actions having special impact 
on the neighborhood. Each neighborhood 
district could also elect its own representa- 
tives to the overall governing body of the 
metropolitan area, and each could serve as 
the focus of community and social contact. 
These ideas, their promises and their prob- 
lems, are all part of the agenda for your 
urban conventions. 

You have before you, then, an opportunity 
to make the South a laboratory for the fu- 
ture, rather than a reminder of a troubled 
past. Your urban conventions can be the 
preparation, and the inspiration, for na- 
tional urban convention, which could mo- 
bilize our energies to build the new America 
of the third century of our history. 

In making this suggestion tonight, I speak 
for the millions who live and work in the 
cities of this land, who have witnessed the 
death of civility and the loss of a sense of be- 
longing. They are the millions of Americans 
who suffer from loneliness in the midst of 
crowds, while their retreats of privacy are 
destroyed. 

I speak for them when I appeal to the 
people of the South—and through you to 
your city councilmen, and mayors, county 
executives, legislators and governors—I ap- 
peal to you to make this region, in this dec- 
ade, a great laboratory for the creation of 
the humane city. You have the tools and the 
talent, and I believe you have the imagina- 
tion and the will. I know you have the lead- 
ers, from my contacts with your mayors 
and many of the members of this society. 

But make no mistake, it will not be easy. 

It will not be the meek who inherit the 
southern land before it is bulldozed and bur- 
ied under miles of concrete. 

It will not be the timid who control the 
instruments of government which shape the 
future of the South. 

It will not be one class or one group which 
determines how the South shall grow. 

What are the choices? And who shall the 
South be for? Will you abandon your cities 
to development by the random, insensitive 
blades of the bulldozers, fueled and piloted 
by short-term promises. Bulldozers and 
highways do not vote. They feel no pain and 
have no sense of community; neither do they 
need privacy. 

Privacy, hope, love and trust, dignity, kind- 
ness: an eye for beauty, an ear for laughter, 
sympathy for the sorrowing—these are hu- 
man traits, not the desires of economic man 
or political man, but man, period. Cities 
must be built and governed by those who 
put those traits first, for every man and 
woman, not those who put economic gain 
and political power first. 

I believe the people of the South can find 
the way. That is why I came to be with you 
and to listen to you this week. I believe you 
will make the urban environment yield to 
the necessities of man, not to his machines. 
And if the great urban laboratory of the 
South succeeds, as I think it can, then you 
will have discovered something you can pre- 
sent as an example and a gift to the Nation. 


FARM LABOR AND UNIONIZATION 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as a 
long-time advocate of the right-to-work 
principle, I was very pleased to see the 
recent results from the Opinion Re- 
search Corp. poll on right-to-work 
for farm labor. The results of this 
survey have been presented to the Sen- 
ate, but I would again lixe to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to the signifi- 
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cance of this survey and record my own 
views. 

This Nation, particularly some of our 
Western States, has been made increas- 
ingly aware of the problems in the area 
of farm labor. There have been strikes, 
boycotts, and counter-boycotts by groups 
attempting to organize the farmwork- 
ers. This state of chaos will increase un- 
less the Congress includes some type of 
farm labor legislation among its consid- 
erations this year. It is vital that when 
we provide legislation to deal with farm 
labor that we work carefully to safe- 
guard the rights of all farmworkers, 
not just those who want to unionize. 
The right of choice must be preserved, 
and it will be accomplished more easily 
if we take steps to prepare the course 
for right-to-work legislation now. 

The ORC survey revealed that by a 
margin of 5 to 1, the American people 
oppose compulsory unionism for farm- 
workers. Sixty-eight percent of those 
sampled said they believed that individ- 
ual workers should have the right to de- 
cide whether or not to join a union. Only 
14 percent favored compulsory unioniza- 
tion. Significantly, farmers and farm- 
workers themselves opposed forced union 
membership by a margin of more than 
9 tol. 

As the demand for farm labor legisla- 
tion continues to grow, and it will, we 
must be prepared to help the farm la- 
borer retain his freedom of choice. 

I would like to see this session produce 
farm legislation that meets the needs of 
all who are engaged in this vital seg- 
ment of our Nation’s economy without 


making sacrifices for the benefit of spe- 
cial interest groups. 


WHY IS INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
SPOKESMAN FOR OIL INDUSTRY? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have often questioned why the Interior 
Department always seems to be the offi- 
cial spokesman for the oil industry when 
oil problems are discussed. 

Part of the reason becomes readily ap- 
parent when one considers who is making 
policy in the Interior Department and 
what happens to them when they leave 
Government service. 

The most recent example is Wilson 
Laird, Director of the Office of Oil and 
Gas in the Department of the Interior. 
The Oil Daily just released the story that 
he is going to the American Petroleum 
Institute to fill a new post just estab- 
lished for him by the API. The API is the 
spokesman for the major oil companies. 
Is not that convenient? 

I am sure the reason this new post in 
the API was created for Mr. Laird is be- 
cause of his understanding of the oil in- 
dustry and its problems. I am sure his 
understanding is being amply rewarded. 

Is it any wonder that the Interior De- 
partment has become the hand maiden 
of the oil industry? 

Does not anyone have the courage to 
stand up to the blandishments of the oil 
industry ‘and say, “No, I will not be 
bought.” We saw what happened to Presi- 
dent Nixon's Cabinet Task Force on Oil 
Import Control's Report. Because it dis- 
pleased the oil industry, it was buried. 
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How long is the public going to en- 
dure? How long will the public be forced 
to pay the oil industry billions of dollars 
in subsidies because the industry pays 
former understanding policymakers a 
few hundred thousand dollars a year? 

I ask unanimous consent that the Oil 
Daily article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oil Daily, June 3, 1971] 

OOG'’s LAmD TAKING KEY Post at API 


WaASHINGTON.—The appointment of Dr. 
Wilson Laird, now director of the office of 
oil and gas in the Interior Department, to 
be director of exploration for the American 
Petroleum Institute, was announced Wed- 
nesday by API president Frank Ikard. 

Laird, who has been in the OOG post since 
August 1969, will take over his API job on 
July 1. 

The post Wilson will occupy at the in- 
stitute is a new one established by the API 
board, The board also established a commit- 
tee on exploration, to be headed by Wilton E, 
Scott, board chairman of Tenneco Oil Co. 

Ikard said the committee was formed “to 
expand the flow of information to all inter- 
ested individuals and groups concerning the 
necessity for maintaining an aggressive ex- 
ploratory effort to insure a safe level of U.S. 
energy self-sufficiency while at the same 
time making clearer the nature of petroleum 
exploration, the risks and rewards involved, 
and the safeguards employed against damage 
to the environment.” 

Laird, former state geologist for North Da- 
kota and director of conservation for the 
state until his federal appointment, has a 
broad background in conservation and oll 
production. 

He was active in Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission affairs, as governor’s representa- 
tive and committee leader and member. 

Laird is convinced that state conservation 
and production controls must be maintained 
and he is opposed to the federal government 
taking over these functions. He is also a 
strong supporter of oil import controls and 
believes heavy reliance on overseas sources 
would be dangerous for the economic and 
military security of the United States. 

Laird believes that much must be done to 
educate the public about the problems asso- 
ciated with exploration—particularly the 
long lead times involved from the start of ex- 
ploration to commercial production. 

He believes there is still plenty of oil and 
gas to be found in the United States and no 
shortage of geologic provinces, onshore and 
offshore. But it will be costly to find and 
produce them and take time, he has warned. 

Laird is also familiar with problems asso- 
ciated with Arctic development. He served 
on the so-called “North Commission” which 
was set up by the federal government to 
study problems associated with Alaskan oil. 

Members of the exploration committee are 
T. D. Barrow, president, Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co, L. F. Davis, executive vice presi- 
dent, Atlantic Richfield Co,; J. E. Finley, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Continental Oil Co, 
G. H. Galloway, executive vice president, 
Amoco Production Co, Tulsa; J. E. Gosline, 
vice chairman, Standard Oil Co of Califor- 
nia; M. J. Hill, vice president, Gulf Oil Corp; 
R. A. Howe, vice president, Mobil Oil Corp; 
Joe Luckett, vice president, Union Oil Co of 
California; R. H. Nanz, vice president, Shell 
Oil Co; C. J. Olmstead, vice president, Texaco 
Inc; W. A. Roberts, senior vice president, 
Phillips Petroleum Co; and R, E, Sampson, 
coordinator, natural resources, Cities Service 
Co. 
Provision has been made for ex officio com- 
mittee membership by the presidents of the 
American Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
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gists, the Society of Exploration Geophysi- 
cists, the National Oil Scouts Association, 
and the National Association of Petroleum 
Landmen. 


A SENATE VOTE FOR PEACE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
recent editorial titled “A Senate Vote for 
Peace” appeared in the May 21, 1971, 
issue of the Columbia Record newspaper 
at Columbia, S.C. 

It is gratifying to me that the editors 
of this outstanding newspaper endorsed 
the position of those of us in the Senate 
who opposed the amendment calling for 
a cut in U.S. North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization troops of one-half by the end 
of this year. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
editors of the Columbia Record favor, 
as I do, some reduction of U.S. forces 
in Europe but with a “quid pro quo” from 
the Soviet Union and its Warsaw Pact 
allies. 

There is a likelihood that a small uni- 
lateral reduction could be made in U.S. 
forces without doing harm to NATO or 
that some of our allies could assume a 
larger share of the defense burden. How- 
ever, it must be recognized that U.S. 
fighting men presently in Europe make 
up only 12 percent of the ground man- 
power of NATO forces. 

Until the Soviets are prepared to make 
similar force reductions, this is a small 
price to pay for maintaining the balance 
of power at the central point between 
East and West. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From The Columbia Record, May 21, 1971] 
A SENATE VOTE FOR PEACE 

Defeat of the Mansfield proposal to re- 
duce American troop strength in Europe, at 
this time, was a fortuitous, timely and wise 
affirmation of continuous U.S. policy in 
maintaining peace in Europe. Justified were 
President Nixon, former President Johnson, 
former Vice President (now Senator) Hum- 
phrey, former diplomat George Ball and the 
free nations of Europe. 

Relaxation of tensions and a just and 
lasting peaceful order in Europe, accom- 
panied by appropriate security guarantees, al- 
ways has been the purpose of NATO. Spe- 
cifically, since December of 1967 the NATO 
nations have sought mutual and balanced 
force reductions with the Soviet Union and 
the Warsaw Pact nations. 

Since that time, the allied countries have 
been deeply involved in (according to NATO's 
Secretary General, Manlio Borsio of Italy) 
“very active consultation among themselves 
and in bilateral explorations and talks with 
the Warsaw Pact and non-committed coun- 
tries about possible multilateral East-West 
explorations or negotiations, leading toward 
an eventual conference on European secu- 
rity.” 

Had the U.S. Senate unwisely and unilat- 
erally reduced American forces, the four 
years of intensive political bargaining would 
have gone down the drain—and peace would 
not have been served. 

It must not be forgotten that NATO is an 


independent alliance of independent nations 
whereas the Warsaw Pact is controlled, po- 
litically and militarily, by the Soviet Union, 


When the Moscow tail wags, the whole 
Warsaw Pact dog moves. 
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NATO’s member countries are aware that 
they're not pulling their full share, that 
there is a widespread sense of apathy in free 
Europe, sometimes amounting to open hostil- 
ity on the subject of defense expenditures. 
They are, thus, increasingly amenable to 
American force reductions—but they want 
these to be accompanied by Russian and 
Warsaw Pact reductions which would be both 
militarily and politically compatible with the 
vital security interests of both sides. Regard 
for differences arising from geographical con- 
siderations must be a consideration. 

NATO’s military options are three: (1) a 
full conventional capability, (2) an inter- 
mediate capability to withstand small at- 
tacks, or (3) a low capability that would be 
nothing more than a “trip wire.” 

While it is true that Dwight Eisenhower 
said in 1964 that one U.S. division could 
serve the essentially symbolic purposes of 
U.S. commitment to NATO, the late Presi- 
dent, would have voted in the Senate—un- 
questionably—against the Mansfield proposal, 
because of the altered U.S. attitude toward 
war and overseas commitments. 

It is also true that The Times of London 
properly summarizes: “At present, the 250 
million people of Europe rely on 200 million 
Americans to defend them from 200 million 
Russians, although the Russians have 700 
million angry Chinese at their backs.” 

U.S. forces in Europe will be reduced, but 
with a “quid pro quo” from the Russians 
which will give Europe greater political and 
military stability—and an enhanced chance 
for peace. 


AMPHETAMINES 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, last 
week the Justice Department instituted 
procedures for moving amphetamine and 
methamphetamine drugs into Schedule 
II of the Controlled Substances Act. This 
change is long overdue, and I am pleased 
that the Justice Department has seen 
fit to act. I remind my colleagues that 
the Senate approved this change last 
October, over the objection of the ad- 
ministration; unfortunately, it was de- 
feated in conference. 

This week, a group of physicians and 
pharmacists in Huntington, Long Island, 
took it upon themselves to curb an im- 
portant aspect of the amphetamine abuse 
problem,  over-prescription, without 
awaiting further governmental action, 
They have agreed to prescribe ampheta- 
riines only for the treatment of hyper- 
kinesis and narcolepsy, two relatively 
rare illnesses. These drugs, with their 
high potential for abuse, will no longer 
be prescribed for diet control or the 
blues, by this group of doctors. 

Hopefully, their example will be fol- 
lowed in other communities and their 
concern about overprescription will be 
reflected in strict quotas under Schedule 
II. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article appearing in the June 2 edition 
of the New York Times on this agree- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 2, 1971} 
EMBARGO ON AMPHETAMINE SET UP VOLUN- 
TARILY ON L.I.—CurB CALLED First IN U.S. 
(By David A. Andelman) 

HUNTINGTON, L.I., June 1—More than 
half of the licensed physicians and phar- 
macists in the Town of Huntington have 
agreed voluntarily to stop prescribing and 
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dispensing amphetamines except in. two 
“medically required instances.” 

In what was described as the first such 
agreement in the country, 153 of the town’s 
240 licensed physicians and 27 of the 42 
registered pharmacists agreed to stop pre- 
scribing and dispensing amphetamines ex- 
cept in the case of narcolepsy and hyper- 
kinesis, two diseases for which the drug is 
the recognized treatment. 

Narcolepsy is a disease in which the pa- 
tient is incapable of staying awake and hy- 
perkinesis is an extensive over-activity in 
small children. In both cases, amphetamines 
are the “indicated drug of choice,” or pref- 
erable treatment. 

“To such other actions as drug prevention 
and drug cure must be added drug with- 
drawal,” Dr. Milton Gordon, chairman of 
the Suffolk County Medical Society narcotics 
task force that assisted the Huntington Nar- 
cotics Guidance Council in implementing the 
program, said at a news conference today. 

Dr. Gordon said that there had been wide- 
spread abuse of amphetamines, particularly 
in the treatment of obesity and depression, 
sometimes known as “housewife blues.” 

“There are far better alternative methods 
of treatment of both conditions,” he said, 
“and amphetamines have no place in this 
treatment.” 

REASON FOR PROGRAM 


He said that it was felt by residents of 
the area and the physicians who participated 
in the program that it was “necessary to 
crack the drug sequence for all members of 
the community—that euphoria is possible in 
America today without the use of drugs.” 

Dr. Melville Rosen, past president of the 
Suffolk County Medical Society, told the 
news conference that the 153 physicians who 
agreed to the embargo represent “nearly 90 
percent of those physicians in the township 
who might regularly prescribe amphet- 
amines.” 

Those who did not return the pledge 
statements, he said, generally through over- 
sight, consisted largely of specialists such as 
anesthesiologists and dermatologists who 
would not normally prescribe the drugs. 

Nine refused to sign the pledge, saying 
that they wished to “retain the freedom to 
judge each patient individually and prese ‘ibe 
the drug indicated,” as one dissenting physi- 
cian wrote. 

An official of the American Medical Associa- 
tion said that the only other case on record 
of a similar embargo was a resolution passed 
last December by the Utah State Medical 
Association recommending that “physicians 
be asked to refrain from prescribing amphet- 
amines or similar drugs for the treatment of 
obesity.” 

A.M.A, ACTION POSSIBLE 

An A.M.A. spokesman said that his group 
had taken no official stand on the merits of a 
voluntary embargo but that the issue might 
be raised at the annual meeting of the House 
of Delegates of the A.M.A. later this month. 

“On the one hand, people here say that 
any drug, even if it has a limited value, 
should be available to licensed physicians,” 
the spokesman said in a telephone interview 
from Chicago. “On the other hand, physi- 
clans should continue to re-evaluate and re- 
examine their need for such drugs.” 

A spokesman for the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration said in Washington 
that his agency had “no comment” on the 
Huntington plan, since it did not wish to be- 
come inyolyed in the question of what drugs 
physicians could or could not prescribe. 


SEEK STATEWIDE EMBARGO 
“The effect of this embargo will be favor- 
able for the physician as well as the patient,” 
said Dr. Rosen. “Too often, we, the physi- 
cian, have taken the easy way out in cases of 
Obesity or depression. We have said, ‘Here is 
a pili’ when we should have sat down with 
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the patient and gotten to the root of the 
problem.” 

Officials of the sponsoring Drug Council 
said they hoped to extend the pledge to all 
physicians in Suffoik County and to contact 
all 300 other drug councils in the state to 
gain a statewide embargo. 

“By example we hope also eventually to 
make this a nationwide movement,” said 
Arthur Goldstein, chairman of the Narcotics 
Council. “This is a nationwide problem, al- 
though we certainly must start locally.” 

He said the number of users of amphet- 
aminees in Huntington or in the county was 
not known since prescriptions are often 
circulated to many individuals other than 
the one to whom they were issued. He added, 
however, that 40 amphetamine pills for each 
man, woman and child in the country were 
produced by legitimate drug companies each 
year. 

Last Wednesday the Justice Department 
took the first steps toward placing a produc- 
tion quota on amphetamines by drug com- 

es. 

“But these quotas will be set on the basis 
of how much is actually prescribed by legiti- 
mate physicians,” Mr. Goldstein said. “Vol- 
untary programs will cut down the base they 
use in determining production and will 
further limit the supply available. 

“If we want to convince our children not to 
use drugs,” he said, “then we must be pre- 
pared to set an example and show that we 
adults are not dependent on them for our 
everyday existence.” 


A FATHER'S REWARD 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the edi- 
tor of the Valley Journal, published 
weekly in Midland, Mich., has written 
an editorial that says a good deal about 
the importance of the family and of liv- 
ing in a free land such as ours. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Paul 
P. Chien’s editorial of May 18, 1971, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the (Midland, Mich.) Valley Journal, 
May 18, 1971] 


A FATHER’S REWARD 
(By Paul P. Chien) 


Last Saturday, our son, Bernard graduated 
from Central Michigan University which co- 
incided with our twenty-third anniversary. 
It seems that everything is on schedule and 
I received a note from him with a gift. The 
note read, “Dear Dad, this is a token gift to 
express my deep affection and appreciation 
for your having carried me through the last 
22 difficult years.” It is a kind of sentimental 
and affectionate feeling which deeply moves 
me. In this turbulent world of restlessness, 
is nice to learn that we still have certain old 
traditions and sentimental attachments be- 
tween father and son. 

While my wife and I sat in the Central 
Michigan University Stadium and watched 
the 1,400 graduates we noticed how the par- 
ents and grandparents, the wives and hus- 
bands, the girlfriends and boyfriends all 
stood up with a sense of pride and satisfac- 
tion. It is a good feeling to live in a free 
country where the younger generation is 
able to choose their own professions, to excel 
in whatever they choose and most of all, we 
all have a hope for a better world to live in, 
a hope in seeing a bond between children and 
parents and a hope that the opportunity of 
an individual will enable them to preserve 
their rights to express their love and affec- 
tion without fear of a “secret police.” 

I'm grateful to have the opportunity in 
raising our children in this free land and I 
appreciate having a good wife who mothered 
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our children and I'm most grateful in hay- 
ing good children who do recognize that some 
way, some how we did our best to carry them 
through their difficult years to reach ma- 
turity. 


HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG OUR 
VETERANS IS WRONG 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently presented to the Senate a program 
for veterans which I believe could pro- 
vide real assistance to those who have 
served their country in uniform. We owe 
them much. 

As part of my program for veterans I 
propose assistance to those veterans who 
are having difficulty finding employment. 
Particularly I pressed for enactment of 
S. 1741 which I have joined in cospon- 
soring. This legislation will provide addi- 
tional unemployment assistance for Viet- 
nam veterans comparable to the as- 
sistance we provided our veterans after 
World War II. 

The facts about the unemployment of 
veterans continues to be distressing. The 
June issue of the American Legion maga- 
zine contains an excellent article which 
once again points clearly to this problem. 
The Legion has done much in this area. 
Its jobs-for-veterans program has been 
particularly helpful. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have important sections of this 
article placed in the Recor at this point 
so that Senators will have these further 
facts at hand as they consider the need 
for moving ahead expeditiously in meet- 
ing the needs of our unemployed vet- 
erans. The time to act is here and now. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


VIETNAM VET UNEMPLOYMENT RATE CLIMBING 


Over 10% of Viet-vets in the 20-29 age 
group need work; rate up 4% in a year; 
future troop withdrawals from Vietnam will 
boost that rate; 

They're moderately well-dressed now, some 
even stylish, as they stand quietly in the 
long lines. A joke or nervous remark occa- 
sionally rises above the monotonous buzz in 
the room. Now and then a typewriter clacks 
sporadically or a phone rings. 

They're young, some of them with the cur- 
rently fashionable long sideburns, mus- 
taches, beards and long hair. They are straight 
crewcut types, athletic-looking, well-set up, 
tough. Most of them, bearded or not, have 
had to take care of themselves in foreign 
lands under the most trying of conditions 
in battle or in support areas. 

They’re somebody’s sons, brothers, cou- 
sins, sweethearts, husbands, nephews and 
uncles. Some are young fathers. 

They're today’s Vietnam veterans and the 
sad fact is that too many of them can’t take 
care of themselves in their own land because 
they're trained for warlike tasks not useful 
in civilian life or because a depressed econ- 
omy can’t provide them with work. 

But, trained or untrained, they have one 
thing in common, They all need jobs. And 
the. possibility of a job opportunity has 
brought them where they will stand in line 
at a Legion Job Fair or Veterans Benefit ses- 
sion, 

Standing in line seems to he the age-old 
bane of existence for servicemen and vet- 
erans. 

To some who can remember, the situatton 
conjures faint visions of the ragged jobless 
lines of the ‘30s that stretched way off into 
tiny figures alongside a drab factory wall or 
off the edge of a newspaper photograph. 
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For whatever reason, the men on today’s 
job-seeking lines are more well-dressed than 
their older counterparts of yesteryear. Per- 
haps the problem is not yet so acute or vast. 
Perhaps mustering out pay and service say- 
ings sustains them. Or Dad and Mom. 

At any rate, statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Labor are mere indicators of the size 
of the problem, much like the tip of an ice- 
berg sitting in the ocean. 

As of March 1971 they show that some 
372,000 were known unemployed* out of a 
total labor work force (ready, willing and 
able to work) of 3,459,000 veterans in the 
20-29 age group. That’s 10.8% unemployed, 
up 4% from the same period last year. 

If the age group is narrowed down to 20-24, 
the percentage of unemployed rises sharply 
for these men have the least amount of ex- 
perience, education and training. Figures for 
this group show 244,000 known unemployed 
out of a total of 1,668,000 for an unemploy- 
ment rate of 14.6%. 

For the total labor work force of non- 
veteran young men in the 20-29 age group, 
some 656,000 are known unemployed out of a 
total of 7,444,000 which amounts to an 84% 
unemployment rate. In the 20-24 age group 
449,000 are known unemployed out of a work 
force of 4,158,000 for a rate of 10.8%. 

If these figures are compared with the ad- 
mittedly high national unemployment rate 
of 6% for the entire working population then 
one can readily see that the 20-29 age group 
is in particularly bad shape with the 20-24 
group suffering even more and the Vietnam 
vets in both age groupings suffering the most 
of all. 


MAY DAY DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, there has 
been a lot of second guessing in recent 
days over the handling by Washington 
police of the riots here last month, riots 
planned in Hanoi, if we can believe Jerry 
Rubin, and designed to close down the 
Government of the United States. 

During the successful efforts by Wash- 
ington police to quell the riots and to 
keep the Government functioning, some 
persons not involved in the riots were 
arrested. 

And because of this—and nobody con- 
dones the indiscriminate arrest of in- 
nocent persons—a small group of people 
has accused the administration of police 
state tactics, brutality, hitlerism, sus- 
pending the Constitution and similar 
ridiculous charges. 

It would appear almost as if they, too, 
along with the rioters, would rather have 
seen the Government shut down. 

It is time, I believe, to present another 
view. 

First of all, a number of the charges 
and a number of the questions asked 
Tuesday night of the President came 
from persons who were not here and 
who did not view the situation. 

Second, the charges obviously have 
come from those whose cars were not 
blocked, whose tires were not slashed, 
whose ignition wires were not yanked out 
and whose persons were not threatened. 

But beyond this, let us look at the 
innocents who were arrested. 


* The phrase “known unemployed” is used 
here to denote those veterans who have ap- 
plied for unemployment benefits. There are 
no accurate figures to indicate how many 
vets do not sign up for benefits for one rea- 
son or another and thus do not get counted 
in jobless totals. 
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Most of them could have avoided being 
arrested by the simple expedient. of 
avoiding being where the action was. Not 
many persons are accidentally caught in 
riots. Most are there because of the ex- 
citement of the occasion. Many refuse 
to move on at the request of police. Some, 
though not rioters, want to give a cop 
a hard time. I think the question is not 
how many “innocents” were arrested, but 
how many could have avoided being ar- 
rested if they had really tried? 

Frankly, these people—a lot of them— 
were asking for trouble. In addition, I 
am convinced that part of the demon- 
strators’ plot was to involve innocents 
so they would be able to make the 
charges of police state tactics that they 
have made. Unfortunately, they suc- 
ceeded in duping not only persons on the 
street but also some in high office, 

Mr. President, a final thought on this 
matter. In Washington we are all direct- 
ly involved in the action. Persons who 
want to be involved in one phase of it or 
another come here because they want to 
be involved. In some cases they want to 
cause trouble or they merely want to be 
seen on television or read their name in 
the paper. 

But out there in the countryside are 
200 million other Americans who do not 
want to be involved in riots, or in creat- 
ing trouble or in bringing our Govern- 
ment to a halt or in downgrading our 
system. In fact, for the most part they 
resent it. 

And I think, Mr. President, they are 
not nearly so worried about the innocents 
as they are about the guilty and about 
the kind of permissiveness and, indeed, 
the kind of “egging on” from some of 
our so-called leaders that brings these 
situations about. 

We know that most Americans believe 
in law and order and justice and regard 
them as inseparable. They are not buy- 
ing this business that the police are 
brutal, that J. Edgar Hoover is suddenly 
bad and that the rioters and protestors 
are the wave of the future. 

In fact, they are tired of the whole bit; 
they hold the rioters in contempt. They 
are turning off from the idea of street 
politics and mob rule. They are turning 
off from the Rubins, and the Haydens,» 
and the Rennie Davises and their ilk. 

I have traveled in many States in re- 
cent weeks, and I have seen their antip- 
athy toward these people and their antics 
become stronger and plainer daily. 

I would urge that my colleagues take 
a good look at what the people are saying. 
The action may be here. But the reaction 
is out there. And it does not bode well 
for those who seek to downgrade, weaken, 
or destroy our Nation. 

Let me emphasize that in assessing the 
action taken by the police, one must care- 
fully consider the alternatives. No one, 
of course, suggests that innocent persons 
be arrested or detained, and it troubles 
me that some of those who were inno- 
cently involved were, in effect, victims— 
but of the police, or of those who sought 
to do violence and disrupt our Govern- 
ment? 

Some of the alternatives could well 
have been the closing of the Govern- 
ment; destruction of public and private 
property; disruption of the safety func- 
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tions of Government, such as police and 
fire protection: infringing on the rights 
of every law-abiding citizen or person in 
Washington, D.C., who attempted to 
carry out normal daily business. 

The public and the public interest must 
be protected—and it was. 


SENATOR BAYH TESTIFIES ON 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, at yes- 
terday’s joint hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Children and Youth and the 
Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power and Poverty, which I was privi- 
leged to chair, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Indiana presented an ex- 
tremely compelling and persuasive testi- 
mony on behalf of child development 
programs. 

Senator Baru, who introduced earlier 
this year, S. 530, the Universal Child 
Care and Child Development Act of 1971, 
and who is also one of the principal co- 
sponsors of S. 1512, the child develop- 
ment legislation I introduced with Sen- 
ator Javits and 30 other Senators, is 
truly one of the leading spokesmen in 
the Senate for the interest of children 
and their families. 

We were honored to have him testify 
on this legislation and I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of his statement be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


TESTIMONY BY SENATOR BIRCH BAYH BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEES ON CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH AND EMPLOYMENT, MANPOWER AND 
POVERTY 


I am pleased to be here today to testify 
on so vitally an important matter as the care 
and development of our nation’s children, 
As a cosponsor of the bill before you, S. 1512, 
I have been pleased to note the continuing 
interest in child care of the kind we have 
come to think of as the real “minimum”— 
child care which must be comprehensive. I 
am also encouraged to note the frequent 
references in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives to the next step for child 
care—making comprehensive services avall- 
able to all who need or require them, mak- 
ing child care “universal.” 

Most American parents seem to realize that 
someday their children will pass judgment 
on the care, love and education they have 
been given, Why is it that America has not 
yet realized that the future will pass judg- 
ment on the care and love and education 
we give all our children? I do know that 
the work of these subcommittees and the 
work we do here today are helping to move 
us toa recognition of this need. 

One of the things that strikes me is the 
common concern and agreement in most of 
the conversation and legislation about child 
care, The issues now are very different than 
they were two years ago, when S. 2060 was 
introduced by Sen. Mondale and others. At 
that time, there was still great disagreement 
about the need for the “ten essentials,” all 
of which are included in S. 1512 and in great 
part included in S, 530, the Universal Child 
Care and Child Development Act of 1971 in- 
troduced by me on February 2 of this year. 
I was pleased to be joined in sponsorship of 
S. 530 by you, Mr. Chairman, and our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator Hart. A com- 
panion bill, H.R. 5369, was introduced in the 
House by Congressman Helstoski on February 
17th. 
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I would like to briefly comment on each 
of these ten essentials, not only from my 
vantage point as a cosponsor of S. 1512 but 
also from the point of view of S. 530. We 
should also be aware of the hearings taking 
place on H.R. 6748, introduced by my col- 
league, Mr. Brademas of Indiana, and others, 
The bill recently introduced by Representa- 
tives Abzug and Chisholm, H.R. 8402, also 
merits our serious attention. The Abzug- 
Chisholm bill represents a further step to- 
wards both comprehensive and universally- 
available child care than either S, 1512 or 
S. 530. Perhaps this is because Representa- 
tive Abzug had the opportunity to hold hear- 
ings on child care needs in her District, and 
felt the sense of urgency, particularly on the 
part of women, for child care now. Perhaps 
the bill is as helpful as it is because it alone 
has the uniquely qualified contribution of 
Representative Chisholm, herself a former 
day care teacher, director and consultant. 
Representative Chisholm may well be the 
only member of either body to have had this 
preparation for dealing with child care, 

First, let me comment briefly on the ten 
essentials, beginning with comprehensive- 
ness, These bills provide for services that go 
beyond the mere caretaker approach, and 
provide that child care provided by this bill 
will be of the sort we think of when we 
think of Headstart. Those are services de- 
signed to meet the needs of children and 
families, that include educational, nutri- 
tional, social and health services. Those are 
services of high quality, and that meet the 
kind of requirements, such as the Federal 
Interagency Day Care Requirements, that 
make sure we do not unintentionally harm 
the children we wish to help. 

Second, S. 1512 as well as S. 530, call for 
local flexibility, a feature shared by the bill 
you and I, Mr. Chairman, cosponsored ear- 
lier this year, and other proposals as well. 
Where local conditions and local people de- 
cide, the programs must work better, A 24- 
hour center makes sense in New York City, 
but probably doesn't make sense in rural 
Indiana. 

Third, ft is necessary to set priorities for 
the economically disadvantaged. While I do 
not believe that it is right or necessary to 
force mothers to take jobs in order to be 
eligible for child care, I think that enough 
of the funds should be reserved so that as 
many people as possible can use child care 
services to move toward being self-support- 
ing. At the same time, all of us are aware 
of the budget constraints being felt—even 
by the “middle class”"—as our economy con- 
tinues to reel under the impact of this 
recession. Sheer necessity has forced many 
single parents and two-parent, low-income 
families to turn to day care for their pre- 
school and school age children. In the bill, 
therefore, a significant portion of the funds 
are reserved for this sort of potentially dis- 
advantaged family unit. 

Fourth, the bills recognize that there are 
other children who, in fairness and from 
other kinds of needs, should have child care 
services, and that they should have an op- 
portunity to be with children of other back- 
grounds. Where possible, these parents will 
pay fees on a sliding scale for services. In 
the process, we should avoid the establish- 
ment of a two-class child care system. If 
more parents had access to child care now, 
on a partially-subsidized basis, we'd have 
more high-quality, well-staffed child care 
services that were not limited to the affluent 
minority that can afford their full cost. If 
advantaged children require good services, 
how much more are they required for the 
disadvantaged? One way to encourage a high 
level, uniform quality of service is to make 
sure that there are no early childhood equiv- 
alents of the two-class social services that 
are all too common today. 

Fifth, S. 1512 addresses itself to the par- 
ticular needs of minority, Indian, migrant, 
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and bilingual children, and not just because 
these children are more often in poverty and 
more likely to require child care services. This 
focus is in response to the growing frustra- 
tion with current, inadequately financed pro- 
grams for these groups. 

Sixth, local governments will participate in 
this program, In this regard, some of the lan- 
guage suggested by the Abzug-Chisholm bill 
may be instructive. They correctly point out 
that we have not taken sufficient notice of 
the need for child care services in small towns 
and in rural areas, and that merely by making 
it possible for States to operate programs, 
we are not sure the programs will be pro- 
vided in the way local people desire. Small 
towns and farming areas are as capable of 
managing their own affairse—perhaps more 
so—as people who live in larger towns. Not 
only is there an unwillingness to recognize 
the needs and skills of those who live out- 
side the large urban areas, there’s a lack of 
familiarity with the already overloaded 
schedules of the States. Few State govern- 
ments have the extra time to take on the 
management of another Federally-designed 
and funded program. States want to be in- 
volved, but that doesn’t mean that they have 
to operate programs. 

The seventh essential, involving parents, 
families and communities, is probably the 
most difficult issue to resolve, Since S. 1512 
has been introduced as an amendment to 
the Economic Opportunity Act, the approach 
for involving local people follows the “com- 
munity action” pattern. In other child care 
legislation, slightly different approaches have 
been suggested. The Abzug-Chisholm ap- 
proach is to utilize a two-thirds parent par- 
ticipation formula on the child development 
councils it would establish. The approach I 
recommend in S. 530 features a “child serv- 
ice district" concept that, as I predicted when 
introducing the bill, has turned out to be its 
most controversial element. Whatever road 
we take to real, full involvement at the 
local level by the children, the parents, and 
the community in decisions that affect them, 
it will be complex. I predict that this feature, 
this “essential,” will continue to be a prob- 
lem as we consider child care legislation. The 
fact that community control is the most 
controversial feature doesn’t suggest we 
should in the least back away from com- 
munity control—indeed, it may confirm that 
this is the very heart of a truly successful 
program. 

The eighth essential, protecting current 
Headstart programs, involves more than pro- 
tecting the funding. I believe that the reason 
we support Headstart so vigorously is that 
the program has features that make it a 
quality program, and that is why it is essen- 
tial that in this and any other Federal legis- 
lation we be doubly aware of what can hap- 
pen to these programs. By protecting Head- 
start in the way outlined in S. 1512, we are 
assured that our intentions will not be mis- 
interpreted. We know that these are expen- 
sive programs, because they are quality pro- 
grams. We also know that it is the shortage 
of funds, not the lack of public support, that 
has kept these programs so small. We are un- 
willing to trade an expansion in the numbers 
of opportunities for children, or “slots,” for 
the quality of opportunities We know that 
protecting Headstart involves protecting a 
full funding base for Headstart. We know 
that if the Administration talks of funding 
1972 Headstart or other “quality, comprehen- 
sive programs,” at the same per-child costs as 
it expended in 1967, they are threatening 
Headstart as surely as if they vetoed the 
entire program. It is the people who work 
with Headstart children that are essential; 
it is the number of adults, especially para- 
professionals, that are available that make 
Headstart unique. It is that 5 to 1 ratio for 
three and four year olds, and that 7 to 1 ratio 
for four to six year olds that has made Head- 
Start different, and it is that ratio of adults 
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to children as much as funds that we are 
determined to protect. It is for this reason 
that S. 1512 speaks about “Federal Stand- 
ards.” We want to expand the numbers of 
children who are protected by Headstart- 
type standards. We don't want there to be 
any misunderstanding about good facilities, 
and for that reason we've included a provi- 
sion for a new, uniform code for facilities in 
S. 1512. We've put it after standards because 
it is less important; Headstart wouldn't be 
the same if it featured ratios common in 
non-Headstart programs (15-1 child-adult 
ratios and higher are the rule). Overworked 
staff and neglected children don't fare very 
well, even in gleaming new child care ware- 
houses. 

Ninth, S. 1512 and the other bills agree on 
the need for training and technical assist- 
ance. Here, we mean a variety of help for 
all of those who need assistance in child care 
programs, That includes public officials, var- 
ious professionals, para-professionals and 
non-professionals who must gradually de- 
velop what Mrs. Elizabeth Gilkeson of Bank 
Street College describes as “a new educational 
institution which begins at birth.” That is 
what S. 1512 and the other child care legis- 
lation really is about: moving the nation 
toward a new, evolved educational institu- 
tion that serves people better and begins 
earlier. 

Tenth, S. 1512 calls for adequate funds. 
The precise amount of funds is not as im- 
portant as the principle of sufficient funds 
to deliver quality programs. We must remem- 
ber that the testimony of last year on S. 4101, 
the Federal Child Care Corporation of Sen, 
Long, put the cost for full-day child care 
services for preschoolers at more than $2,200 
per year. School age child care costs less; 
quality programs for very young children cost 
more. We are insisting that these dollar 
guidelines be observed, bearing in mind that 
programs will cost more than this in the 
largest cities and less in the lower-cost areas. 
The average will hold up, because compre- 
hensive services are not cheap, 

I believe that we should continue to keep 
our options open as more and more people 
are heard on child care. S. 1512 can pro- 
fit from the suggestions of Representative 
Abzug, for instance, as she listed the major 
points of difference between her bill and that 
of Representative Brademas. 

The Abzug-Chisholm bill provides: 

1. Seed money grants to help community 
groups develop a program; 

2. A career ladder structure for para-pro- 
fessionals; 

3. Two-thirds parent representation on 
child development councils; 

4. Sponsorship of programs by non-profit 
groups only; 

5. 100% mortgage on estimated replace- 
ment cost of facilities; 

6. An amendment prohibiting sex discrim- 
ination in the administration of the program 

I agree, and I sincerely hope that my col- 
leagues in the Senate agree, with the inten- 
tion of these six points, I trust, as work con- 
tinues on developing child care legislation, 
that these points will be kept in mind with 
regard to S. 1512. 

I would like to add one other voice, and 
one other final suggestion, before closing. 
The White House Youth Conference task 
force on poverty in its report on pre-school 
education, supports S. 1512. It calls for an 
increase in Headstart, commenting at the 
time on the fact that it only reaches 15% 
of poor pre-schoolers, The White House Con- 
ference report calls for an expanded day care 
program, which is comprehensive in nature 
and community controlled. Finally, and I 
think we ought to consider adding this sug- 
gestion to our deliberations on S. 1512 and 
other child care bills, it suggests that public 
kindergartens be financed by the Federal 
government and made a part of the public 
school system. 
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This recommendation deserves particular 
consideration in these times of financial crisis 
in the States and localities. The U.S. Census 
Bureau estimates that there will be roughly 
8% million 5-year-olds ready for school next 
fall. If, as part of our considerations, we 
could move those children into the schools 
and provide them with comprehensive serv- 
ices, we would have gone the first step to- 
ward comprehensive, universally-available 
child care. 

The White House Conference suggestion 
would also have financial implications for 
the States and localities. While I have many 
questions about what is usually described 
as revenue sharing and bloc grants, I have 
no objection to making kindergarten avail- 
able to every American child. If estimating 
costs very conservatively, we save the States 
and localities $500 per child, providing for 
Federal support of kindergartens could be the 
equivalent of $1.75 billion in fiscal relief. 

If we made those kindergarten programs 
comprehensive, full-day programs, the sav- 
ings to the States and localities could easily 
reach $3 billion. 

I think we need to support good ideas, 
wherever we find them. I think we ought to 
incorporate the best from child care legisla- 
tion introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives; I think we ought to encourage this Ad- 
ministration to support and spend the funds 
necessary to do something, and to do some- 
thing now to make life better during those 
“first five years of life’—and beyond. 


PROFESSIONAL GEOLOGISTS OF- 
FER AID IN ENERGY CRISIS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, it was 
most timely that a group representing 
the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists was in Washington this week 
emphasizing the need for a better un- 
derstanding by Congress and the execu- 

ive branch of the Nation’s energy prob- 
lems, 

Representing the 15,000-member or- 
ganization were William H, Curry, presi- 
dent for 1970-71, Casper, Wyo.; Dr. 
Sherman A. Wengerd, president-elect for 
1971-72, professor of geology, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
James E. Wilson, president-elect 1972- 
73, vice president, Shell Oil Co., Denver, 
Colo.; and James O. Lewis, Jr., president 
of the AAPG professional division, 
Houston, Tex. 

Concerned with what they termed the 
“looming specter of dropping from an en- 
ergy ‘have’ to a ‘have less’ nation,” the 
group conferred with key Government of- 
ficials in the White House and the De- 
partment of the Interior as well as Senate 
and House Members and committee staff 
people who are conducting or planning 
energy studies. 

Curry said that without exception, 
from White House energy advisers to 
legislative leaders and staff members, 
they were greeted with great interest in 
having the professional explorationists’ 
story heard. 

Bill Curry told me: 

We found extreme interest at being better 
informed on the skills and economic risks 
involved in the search for new reserves re- 
quired by the U.S. to head off a dangerous 
shortage. It seemed to be almost beyond the 
comprehension of the people we conferred 
with in Washington that the U.S. could soon 
experience a rea] energy crisis. 


Their visit to Washington was espe- 
cially timely in view of the President's 
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message to Congress today on U.S. energy 
problems. The President’s message em- 
phasizes the necessity of more energy 
from domestic sources and especially 
from oil, gas, and coal which presently 
supply almost all of the Nation’s massive 
energy demands. 

Mr, President, this is the same message 
that Bill Curry and his colleagues 
brought to Washington. During his term 
as president of the American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists, Bill Curry 
has made numerous speeches around the 
country in which he repeatedly pointed 
out the fact that the United States need 
not allow itself to become dependent on 
others for its energy. 

Curry said no thinking professional 
geologist can absolutely promise complete 
and eternal self-sufficiency from new do- 
mestic reserves of oil and gas, but the 
fact remains that the incentives do not 
today exist the United States to give ex- 
plorationists a real opportunity to fully 
develop conventional oil and gas produc- 
tion. He pointed to the 5 to 7 years re- 
quired on the average from a decision to 
explore to the discovery and on-stream 
production. 

Curry added that most petroleum geol- 
ogists do believe that much more oil and 
gas remains to be discovered in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I have assembled ex- 
cerpts from Bill Curry’s speeches during 
the past year which, I believe, will offer 
all Senators the opportunity of more ful- 
ly comprehending the energy problems of 
the Nation. These excerpts will, I believe, 
supplement the President’s message to 
Congress on the energy problem and I 


ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Excerpts From AAPG PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. 
Curry SPEECHES DURING 1970-71 TERM oF 
OFFICE 

ON GEOLOGISTS 


The American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists is the largest geological society 
in the world, comprised of 15,000 members 
in the United States and abroad. We are 
explorationists, primarily, dedicated to the 
advancement of geology, “especially as it re- 
lates to petroleum and natural gas” and to 
promoting “the technology of exploring for, 
finding, and producing these materials from 
the earth.” Our long-range objective is “to 
be of maximum service to our members in 
their scientific interests and professional 
lives, and to enhance their status before the 
public,” 


. . * d * 


We geologists would like to be of service 
to our country because we know whereof we 
speak in exploratory matters. We know the 
long lag time of three to five years from 
initiation of exploration to commercial pro- 
duction; the ten years of research that will 
be necessary to put oll shale and coal on 
stream; the long odds on discovery; that one 
just does not get new oil and gas by turning 
on a spigot; that we are credible people 
and speak for the good of the nation, and 
we believe that we can help. 

~ . . » 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

We worry about the future with its great 
demands for oll and gas and a declining 
trend of professional interest in the field 
whose responsibility it is to explore for and 
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discover deposits of hydrocarbons. How are 
we to meet this crunch—should not Wash- 
ington and the public be aware of this widen- 
ing gap of capabilities and demand? Should 
we not point out that exploration and pro- 
duction are two entirely different events and 
that it takes time to educate professionals? 
o ` * + > 


The effects of the industry's so-called 
“poor image” brought about in part by mis- 
representations in the press, half-truths, 
political prejudice, as well as certain com- 
pany policies and practices, are being felt by 
our profession. Employment is down and 
geology majors In our universities and col- 
leges are being discouraged from entering 
petroleum geology as a profession. 

. . . +$ » 

In order to combat these yarious and sun- 
dry threats, restrictions and limitations to 
our business, we must have an enlightened 
profession, Steps are being taken by AAPG, 
along with other professional groups, to 
equip their members (and, it is hoped, their 
management) for greater exploration efforts 
and capabilities. Continuing education and 
distinguished lecture series are providing 
up-to-date thinking and techniques. 

> + 


* s . 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Political influence in Washington is hav- 
ing a direct bearing on our work and our 
future. We too are suffering from the poor 
image of the industry created by inaccurate 
and incomplete reporting. 

+ . La 


Although we geologists believe a potential 
suppiy of oil and gas exists, and in our 
minds, we can find it, the distrust of our in- 
dustry in the minds of many in Washington 
and the public at large deter us. Threats of 
nationalization, price control, and restrictive 
leasing practices all in addition to tight 
money, curtail our drilling. Conservationists 
in some cases have become extremists. Ridic- 
ulous statements about melting polar ice 
caps to flood our cities as a result of arctic 
oil spills, and offshore ecological imbalances 
due to drilling do nothing but alarm the 
public. Such suspicion renders honest dia- 
logue impossible and darkens the industry's 
sincere efforts to correct errors. 

. * > . * 


Too often, I fear, many in our profession 
have taken a public-be-damned attitude, 
because they have kept themselves insulated 
from public concern. On a recent question- 
naire, “image-building” was number 5 on a 
list of seven matters deemed of importance 
to our membership, Now, some of our “‘chick- 
ens are coming home to roost” in the apathy, 
disinterest, and even the disbelief we en- 
counter in our problems and opinions. 

> > . . . 


Much of our public relations is overshoot- 
ing the target—which is the great mass of 
the American public who cares less about our 
tax problems, returns on investment, and 
even national security, and generally does 
not think about oil or gas at all beyond the 
warmth of his apartment or the gasoline for 
his car. 

. . . . . 

There is a growing feeling among explora- 
tionists that we should have a part of the 
action in speaking, and making our special 
facet of the oil and gas industry known to 
Washington and the public at large. The 
industry is not complete without us and 
our future is at stake, both as a profession 

t and as concerned Americans for the survival 
of our nation. We wish to have our talents 
fully employed to help establish the tre- 
mendous supplies of of] and gas that are to 
be needed in the years ahead—without 
which the nation cannot survive. And of 
what benefit will environmental paradise be 
then—without survival! 
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We geologists know whereof we speak in 
oil- and gas affairs, because we are on the 
front line of the business—without success 
in exploration, there is no product to trans- 
port, refine, or market. 

* a . + s 
PETROLEUM POTENTIAL 


Estimates of possible future producible oil 
are between 107 billion and 199 billion bar- 
rels, depending on differing estimates of 
recovery rates, along with more than 911 
trillion cubic feet of gas. How much of this 
potential can be realized will depend on ex- 
traneous factors promulgated in the minds 
of the politicians and regulators. 

. > * > s 

I have been in business long enough to 
know that the people who get into real trou- 
ble are those negativists who say that oil 
and gas cannot be found. A great deal of 
production has been discovered in areas and 
under conditions of little faith, by the ma- 
jority. For instance, there were some geolo- 
gists who were going to “drink all the oil in 
East Texas” at one time. A part of the defi- 
nition of a discoverer is one who explores for 
and finds oil or gas, where others had not 
thought it to be. This same danger of being 
a doubter extends to others than cautious 
geologists and applies in Washington, as 
well, today. 

. . > . s 

Totals of new undiscovered oil and gas for 
the nation range from potential recoveries 
averaging 107 billion barrels to 199 billion 
barrels, depending upon rates of recovery 
from those of the present day to 60%, re- 
spectively. The potential probably exceeds 
the median estimate of 911 trillion cubic 
feet for natural gas, The point is made that 
geologically speaking, professionals who have 
made a successful living at finding oil and 
gas believe there is much more to be dis- 
covered, but that future success depends up- 
on adequate price, unrestrictive legislation, 
and unfettering regulations, 

This, of course, means more be- 
cause more geologically guided drilling finds 
more oil and gas. This relationship is hard 
to deny. ” 

. . . . > 
NEED FOR DRILLING 

In view of the great future demand, as 
concerned Americans, we are alarmed that 
an all-out national exporatory effort is not 
going forward today. 


The Americn Association of Petroleum 
Geologists makes a compilation of explora- 
tory drilling statistics each year to record 
the total such wells, accumulated footage, 
and success ratios, For the year 1968, more 
discoveries were made as a result of more ex- 
ploratory, drilling. Nationally, exploratory 
drilling was up 9.3 percent, while the success 
ratio improved from 14.6 percent in 1968 
to 17.5 percent in 1969. Overall, total drilling 
was off .3 percent. 

The thesis that more drilling results in 
more oil and gas is difficult to deny. 


Until America realizes the seriousness of 
the consequences of anything short of an 
all-out national exploratory effort, we can- 
not fully progress to new discoveries of oil 
and gas and the great benefits which accrue 
to America from a healthy and self-Lustain- 
ing oil and gas exploration and development 
program, 

. . . . . 
FINDING OIL 


Given.a healthy-economic setting for ven- 
ture capital, which imcludes an adequate 
price for our product, permissive legisla- 
tion and regulation to encourage more wild- 
cat drilling both onshore and offshore, more 
oil will be found. 
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The success of realizing future production 
will largely be dependent upon the political 
climate, which today controls the incen- 
tives, or lack of them, to make exploration 
feasible within our free enterprise system. 

The professionals are ready, willing and 
able to do the job ahead, but currently are 
being deterred by forces outside their con- 
trol. The programs that we might be work- 
ing, in Alaska, on the continental shelves, on 
public lands of the west, in synthetic fuel re- 
search and development, are stymied to one 
degree or another by political prejudice and 
restrictive regulations. To overcome these 
barriers, we need the full weight of public 
opinion on our side. 

* . . . . 


POLITICAL CLIMATE 


To those who are distrustful, suspicious 
and unconvinced of our efforts, may I say 
that the minds of the professionals are 
ready, willing and able to do the job ahead, 
if the free enterprise tenets. of competition, 
fair market. practice and unrestrictive leg- 
islation are permitted to prevail, 

Knowing full well the time lag between ex- 
ploration and proved production, we geolog- 
ists are concerned that there is not a full 
scale exploration program in progress today. 

s . . . s 

While geologists are being urged by col- 
leagues and supervisors to be imaginative and 
to probe deeper waters or unconventional 
provinces, political prejudices threaten and 
impede the progress of exploration for oil and 
natural gas. 

* 7 . . . 


The full weight of responsibility for. the 
nation’s future supplies of natural gas, gaso- 
line, and fuel oil rests largely in the minds 
of non-professionals and non-industry in- 
fluences. 

The weakness of our position in this dia- 
logue is that we are attempting to answer 
irrationality, emotion, accusation and polit- 
ical prejudice with reason and logic. It is 
an uneven dialogue, The facts are that the 
industry’s troubled position and the public’s 
insecurity have been brought about largely 
by politics. 

s. . > > > 
ECOLOGY 

Environment, ecology, and pollution are 
the bywords of today. Our future geologist 
must recognize his responsibilities In a total 
relationship to his earth, mineral resources, 
and society in general. But “environment” is 
old hat to us who read the great conse- 
quences of it and its change throughout the 
geologic records. 


Clear thinking is needed to present the 
issues to the public in order to get the kind 
of exploratory action the nation needs. We 
geologists believe we can be of service. Many 
in today’s society are reacting as though 
“environment” and “pollution” are brand- 
new. words. Who knows them better than the 
geologist who has read environmental con- 
ditions into the rocks throughout the geo- 
logic column? 

. . . . . 


Geology is the only discipline that deals 
directly with the rocks of the earth, the 
oceans, and other waters, and the air with 
its climate. We know intimately of the wéar- 
ing of one element upon the other and its 
consequences. We appreciate the good earth 
and its glory because most of us were at- 
tracted to geology in the first place by a love 
for the outdoors and a desire to keep it that 
way. By understanding earth's elements, we 
believe that resource development can go 
forward with a preservation of the environ- 
ment through careful planning and a cost 
accounting that will provide sufficient funds. 
In, today's world, aesthetics are as much & 
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cost item as any other factor of production. 
The public must realize this. 
. * * . . 
Our future geologists may well have to 
have a basic concern for the damaging effect 
on ecology and environment and be prepared 
to recognize and protect the rights of others. 
Public opinion will, in fact, force him to do 
so, He should move initially and voluntarily 
to protect the rights of others. 
s . . > » 
Risks of one sort or another cannot alto- 
gether be avoided, so industry must take its 
calculated chances and the American pub- 
lic also will have to understand that future 
supplies of light, fuel and power cannot be 
guaranteed without risk of cost increases, 
environmental changes, and pollution dan- 
gers, as well as dry holes. 


It will cost more to invoke the measures 
that may be n to minimize pollu- 
tion and environmental damage. The public 
must recognize and accept this fact of life 
when clamoring for safeguards. Thus, an 
adequate price for oil and gas must be main- 
tained because we operate within the free 
enterprise system and, without a profit, there 
simply will be no results. As witness the 
current slump in drilling. 


. . . + . 


An awareness of the environment snd our 
responsibility to it are being established by 
an ad hoc Environmental Geology Committee. 
Geologists are keenly aware of environment 
because it and the consequences of change 
are expressed throughout the geologic column 
in fossilization, facies changes, rock types. 
Moreover, we are the first of our industry 
to go on the land and the first to produce in 
a drill stem test—if we are lucky. In order 
to go on to other exploration sites, we must 
properly take care of our first efforts to 
maintain the environment as we found it. 
Most of us were attracted to geology in the 
first place by our love for the outdoors and 
@ desire to keep it that way. Geologists are in 
a total relationship with the earth, its min- 
eral resources, and its people. 


. + s . » 


The words “environment” and “pollution” 
are being treated by the public and press to- 
day as though they are brand-new ideas. But 
who knows environment better or more fun- 
damentally than a geologist who reads expres- 
sions of ancient environment in the rocks 
throughout the geologic column? Every 
change of sand, shale, limestone and other 
facies are the result of a certain environ- 
ment and change, and ts read directly in the 
rock sequence and fossil records. 


» * * = + 
GAS SHORTAGE 


There is a gas shortage right now, and new 
supplies in appreciable volume are several 
years away at best. 

But the biggest shortage of all is talent. 
What the bureaucrats in Washington don’t 
know is that gas is not found with a pencil 
doodling fleld maps or statistics. Gas is not 
found by a little black box, or an orbiting 
satellite, or by any of the new electronic and 
other devices which we all use to very good 
advantage. 

Oil and gas are found: in the minds of men. 
That has always been true and it still is, 
in spite of all the advances in scientific in- 
struments and the new interpretive methods 
which prepare data for those minds and help 
the minds to say: “Drill here”. 

Oil and gas are found in the minds of men, 
but what) men? Politicians? Statisticians? 
Regulatory officials? Not on your life. It is 
found in the minds of men trained and 
experienced in earth sciences, in exploratory 
techniques, in knowledge of the habitat of 
petroleum. 

kd a . . : 


With the predicted shortages of gas re- 
serves as a result of FPC pricing policies 
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countered by such statements as its being 
an “energy myth,” how can we get through 
to the public? Why should we not speak out 
forcefully and tell the public “that we told 
you so”? 

. $ Ea > . 


The low-price advocates preferred to listen 
to geological testimony that there was plenty 
of gas left in the ground to equal estimated 
needs up to the year 2000 or beyond. That 
is probably true. There is a great deal more 
gas still undiscovered. And yet we now have 
a shortage. 

How come? Are geologists mixed up and 
self-contradictory? Not at all. The people who 
ate mixed up are those who chose, to satisfy 
their own preconceived notions and preju- 
dices, to consider the geological testimony 
contradictory and to select for belief only 
part of that testimony. 

What was ignored—and what geologists 
should have made more clear to everyone 
in Washington and to the general public— 
was that, yes, there is a lot of gas undiscov- 
ered, but it will take time, talent, and treas- 
ure to discover it. 

> bel > > > 


Geologists are now being called on to per- 
form. a miracle and end the gas shortage, 
whereas if geological advice had seen sought 
and listened to years ago, there would he 
no gas shortage. 

All during the past decade, the statistics 
on reserves, production, and consumption of 
natural gas plainly demonstrated that danger 
loomed ahead. The reserves-production ratio 
declined steadily from 20 to 18, to 15. Geolo- 
gists knew that this spelled danger. They 
knew that very scon the deliverability of 
most gas fields would be less than the peak- 
day demand of the pipelines drawing on 
them. That would mean that on some winter 
days, many customers would have their gas 
service curtailed. 


. ` . . $ 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 


The oil and gas industry for some time 
has been beating the drums for our domestic 
industry in order to emphasize the need 
for safe and secure supplies of oil or gas 
for our own needs as -well as to insure pro- 
duction, in case of war or other great de- 
mand. We have all seen the folly of too 
much, dependence on foreign oil, yet our 
eastern critics wave this off with comments 
on the availability of Canadian and Vene- 
zuelan supplies. However, we cannot com- 
mandeer Canadian production and Vene- 
zuela, while imposing sharp new taxes, im- 
plies overwater transportation. 


* . . * * 


In spite of the wishful thinking of “cheap 
foreign oil” and the threats of uncontrolled 
imports and offshore production, extraneous 
factors are inexorably forcing us to look in- 
ward. Nationalization of properties abroad, 
excessive foreign taxes, tanker shortages, all 
should make Washington and the public 
realize that we must not forsake onshore 
America in future exploration and devyelop- 
ment planning. 

. * . . s 


We know of the desire of major com- 
panies to find the giant oil and gas fields, and 
indeed, perhaps the best hunting grounds 
are overseas and in certain parts of the con- 
tinental shelves. But, by being over water, 
they are militarily vulnerable, as well as 
politically unstable, so all of America’s future 
should not be placed in these extended areas. 

We must not foresake onshore America, 
because in crisis and in dependability, it will 
be at home we shall have to turn for future 
supplies of oil and gas. This includes getting 
on with oil shale and coal research and deyel- 
opment. 

. * . . > 


CONTINENTAL SHELVES 


The continental shelves are the greatest 
potential for new big oil and gas deposits. 
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The onshore geological conditions often con- 
tinue for many miles seaward and again, new 
sediments, structures and reefs appear ofi- 
shore. Difficult as this exploration and devel- 
opment is, the Federal Government insists 
upon making it more expensive and restric- 
tive. The request for raw data and the pur- 
chase of independent seismic records for pre- 
sale evaluations add to the overall costs. The 
government cannot establish “value” by these 
methods because that comes only with drill- 
ing. What is really being talked about is 
price of leases in the market place. 

The arbitrary cut-off of sovereignty at the 
200 meter depth line proposed by the Presi- 
dent, is an arbitrary and unrealistic bound- 
ary. Sovereignty and exploration should go to 
the outer edge of the shelf—to the toe of the 
slope. It will be more logical to extend ex- 
ploration into deeper water on definite seis- 
mic features than to chance the uncertain- 
ties of stratigraphic trap exploration in 
shallower water. Though that may come 
later. 


. + . s * 
SHALE AND COAL 


The nitty-gritty of future supplies may well 
depend on fuel production from oil shale and 
coal, as well as deeper drilling and the po- 
tential of new provinces. The long lead time 
of research and pilot plant operations must 
be figured into the future. One doesn’t just 
wish these things into -production—they 
must be legislated into positive action now 
for future use. 
» + > * . 
PUBLIC LANDS 


The Public Land Law Review Report car- 
ries restrictive threats to the explorationist 
and the industry. In the Public Land States 
of the West; the recommended change from 
simultaneous filings to competitive bidding 
for leases on public land would be disastrous 
to the small operator and independent. It 
would raise the floor of leasing costs and in- 
validate original and individual exploration 
plays. The suggestion of substituting in lieu 
of tax payments to the Western States in- 
stead of the present income from royalty on 
production would hurt Wyoming and. New 
Mexico. Today, Public Land States receive 
37%, percent of the one-eighth royalty on 
federal land, which for Wyoming now 
amounts to about 20 million dollars per year. 
The new system would return only one-sixth 
of this amount or about 3.5 million dollars— 
you can guess who will be called upon in the 
future to make up the deficit. 


7 > . . . 


MONOPOLY CHARGES 


Explorationists also need freedom of orga- 
nization. The Federal Trade Commission has 
instigated an investigation into monopolistic 
tendencies in the energy fields. Implications 
are that companies wish to control all energy 
fuel sources for the benefit of higher prices 
and control of the market. Here, again, we 
professional geologists must be concerned, 
because our exploratory disciplines cross the 
lines between searching for oil, gas, uranium 
and coal. Certain common denominators 
apply across the board to all sedimentary 
mineral exploration. For instance, the petro- 
leum geologist and the uranium exploration- 
ist both speak the common language of core 
drilling, facies changes, sand permeabilities, 
stratigraphic traps, ground water circulation 
and tectonic history. It is obvious and natural 
for us to move back’and forth in our profes- 
sional lives from one sedimentary mineral to 
another. So, with water, coal and other non- 
energy minerals, for that matter. 

Another point of logic and commonality 
is that often exploration for seyeral energy 
minerals may be on the same land. Core 
drilling for coal may turn up structure for 
oll or gas. And, so with uranium. Therefore, 
it seems logical for a single company to move 
its technical personnel from one field of ex- 
ploration to another, rather than fraction- 
ate into separate organizations. 
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The Federal Government and the public 
must recognize the essential role of future 
geologists in needed discoveries of oil and 
gas for future demand. This recognition 
must be in the form of workable leasing 
and development policies in both onshore 
and offshore areas of potential. This recogni- 
tion should extend to all energy mineral 
fields—oil, gas, oil shale, uranium and. coal, 
and recognize the compatibility of explora- 
tion techniques and concepts to the several 
minerals. Current probes by the Justice De- 
partment and Federal Trade Commission 
with cries of “monopoly” are unwarranted. 
They would create inefficiency and greater 
cost of products. 


TRIALS OF SOVIET JEWS 
DEPLORED 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, we hear 
much these days about growing repres- 
sion in the United States about policy, 
methods, and about conspiracy trials. 
Certainly, all who respect our basic tenets 
of freedom deplore any abuses of our 
democratic principles. And just as surely, 
abuse in one nation does not justify 
abuses in another. 

However, I want to point out the sharp 
and frightening contrast in the styles 
and the form of government of the United 
States and Soviet Russia by pointing to 
the so-called trial of Soviet Jews by the 
Soviet Government. Trials underway now 
are a continuation of the trials which re- 
cently concluded in Leningrad and the 
sentencing of nine Soviet Jews to Si- 
berian prison camps, 

What were the crimes of these Jewish 
citizens? Merely that they wanted to live 
as Jews, to leave the country, or to speak 
and read Hebrew. 

Mr. President, this trial is now being 
followed by other trials. And what are the 
crimes of those on trial? A desire and 
effort to emigrate from Russia to Israel, 
a right to emigrate that we in this coun- 
try take for granted. 

Let some of those who are so ready to 
decry justice in the United States look 
at what is happening to Soviet Jewry 
today. The repression of Jews in Russia 
is an international crime. The mock 
trials, the absence of justice and the in- 
humane attitude of the ruling Soviet of- 
ficials toward Jews in that nation draws 
a sharp contrast to justice as we know 
it in this country. 

The U.S. Government is not doing all 
it can in protesting these trumped-up 
trials. It is not using its good influence 
with the Soviets, nor with other nations 
of the world, to stop the brutal repres- 
sion of Jews in the Soviet Union. 

These acts must be condemned. Only 
through mobilization of world opinion 
may these shameful acts by the Soviet 
Government against Jews be stopped. 
Free men must speak out, 


REVENUE SHARING—FEDERAL 
TAKEOVER OF THE WELFARE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, there has 
been much discussion about the pros and 
cons of revenue sharing. 

There seems to be some consensus that 
revenue sharing might not be the best 
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method of assisting the States with their 
financial problems. 

Another method of assisting the States 
which could have considerable appeal in- 
volves the Federal assumption of the 
cost of the welfare program. 

Our distinguished Governor of Rhode 
Island, Frank Licht, recently brought to 
my attention a resolution approved by 
the New England Conference of State 
Public Welfare Officials asking for grad- 
ual assumption of welfare costs by the 
Federal Government. This expression of 
opinion by New England welfare officials, 
I believe, should be considered in the 
Senate. 

Governor Licht, also, in a very cogent 
letter to Governor Shapp recently out- 
lined in more detail the need for Federal 
takeover of our States’ welfare programs, 
I would ask unanimous consent that this 
letter together with the accompanying 
statement and the resolution of the New 
England Conference of State Public Wel- 
fare Officials be printed in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE OR RHODE ISLAND AND PROVI- 
DENCE PLANTATIONS, 
Providence, RI., March 18, 1971. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLar: I am enclosing for your exam- 
ination a copy of a letter which I have sent 
to my fellow Governors relative to the ques- 
tion of Federal assumption of State welfare 
costs. 

I am also enclosing a copy of a chart dem- 
onstrating the possible savings that Rhode 
Island could expect under a proposal of this 
nature. 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
Frank LICHT, 
Governor. 


STATE oF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVI- 
DENCE PLANTATIONS, 
Providence, R.I., March 17, 1971. 
Hon. MILTON J. SHApP, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, 
State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa, 

DEAR Governor SHaApp; I write you con- 
cerning the resolution adopted on March 1, 
1971, by the National Council of State Public 
Welfare Administrators. 

While the resolution related directly to 
the social security increase so recently en- 
acted by the Congress, I believe the princi- 
ple of a phased federal assumption of wel- 
fare costs embodied in the resolution is one 
that merits continued Congressional con- 
cern, irrespective of the decision regarding 
an increase in social security benefits. I also 
believe that this is a matter which should 
be considered not only immediately but also 
separately from H.R. 1, which is the Admin- 
istration’s Family Assistance Plan, 

Specifically, this resolution provides for a 
five-year program of gradual assumption of 
State welfare costs by the Federal Govern- 
ment. As such, this is consistent with the 
policy position taken at the past two Na- 
tional Governors’ Conferences in which I 
have participated, and which advocates in 
part “substitution, on a phased basis, of a 
federally financed system of welfare pay- 
ments for the current federal-state program 
for the aged, blind, disabled and dependent 
children, and including also the general as- 
sistance programs now financed by the States 
themselves." 

If the Congress were to act on the basis 
of this proposal, it would bring considerable 
fiscal relief not only to Rhode Island but to 
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every state in the union, Briefly, it would in 
calendar year 1971 hold the states respon- 
sible for no more than 80% of their calen- 
dar 1970 expenditure for public assistance 
and medical assistance. Further, in progres- 
sive stages, it would result in a total fed- 
eralization of the cash assistance and medical 
assistance programs by the end of a five- 
year period. 

For Rhode Island it would mean the fol- 
lowing: Excluding administrative costs, 
Rhode Island spent some $72 million in cash 
assistance and medical assistance in calen- 
dar year 1970. We project an expenditure 
this year of some $96 million. Based on the 
proposed 80% ceiling this would result in a 
$20 million reduction in the State's share of 
expenditures for the federal/state categories 
of assistance. This includes Old Age Assist- 
ance, Aid to the Blind, Aid to the Disabled, 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 
and our Medical Assistance program inclu- 
sive of administrative costs. As a fellow Goy- 
ernor, I know you can appreciate the mag- 
nitude of such a development with respect 
to your own state's situation, as well as the 
importance of moving toward total federal- 
ization, 

Finally, in order that no misunderstand- 
ing might occur, let me reiterate that I do 
not consider this a substitute for revenue 
sharing. Our Conference is already on record 
in favor of federal assumption of welfare 
costs and revenue sharing, and I would hope 
that we could continue to work for enact- 
ment of both concepts. In my view it is not 
a question of one or the other, but of press- 
ing for implementation of both. It is in that 
spirit that I urge your support for legislation 
that would accomplish this objective. 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK LICHT, 
Governor. 


POSSIBLE. R.I. SAVINGS UNDER 80-PERCENT HOLD HARM- 
LESS CLAUSE 


January 
1971 to 
June 
1971 


July 

1971 to 
December 
1971 


Calendar 


Category 1970 


----- 6,852, 513 — 3,966, 015 
~-- 28,054, 078 17, 532, 083 
1, 009, 454 


4, 218, 600 
18, 172, 579 
805, 500 


450, 000 
24, 587, 129 


72, 648,611 47, 765, 960 


State share 35, 089,279 23,070,959 23, 991, 496 
New limit 80 percent.. 14, 035,712 14, 035, 712 
9, 035, 247 


AR ee 9, 955, 784 
1, 699, 230 850, 864 1, 605, 720 


State share... 36, 788, 509 23,921,823 25, 597, 216 
New limit 80 percent._..._..._.... 14,715,404 14,715, 404 


10, 881, 812 


48, 233, 808 


Possible savings... 
P.A. Administration... 


9, 206, 419 


Possible savings.. 


Note: Tota! State expenditures: 1971, $29,430,807; 1972, 
$22,073,105; 1973, $14,715,404; 1974, $7,357,702; 1975, none. 


RESOLUTION 


The New England Conference of State 
Public Welfare Officials unanimously adopted 
the following resolution at a meeting on 
March 12; 1971: 

Whereas, the immediate fiscal situation 
throughout the New England States is most 
critical, and Federal help is most urgently 
needed; and 

Whereas, the Congress is now considering 
legislation to reform the present welfare 
program; and 

Whereas, such welfare reform will require 
many months of careful thought and con- 
sideration; now therefore be it 

Resolved that legislation be introduced ret- 
roactive to January 1,1971 which would in- 
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clude a hold-harmiess formula (based on 
calendar year 1970) which would establish 
a ceiling of 80% of state expenditures for 
all cash payment programs for all categories 
and Medicaid and administrative costs re- 
lated thereto starting January 1, 1971, the 
federal government also to assume an incre- 
mentally increasing share each year (20%) 
of such costs over a five-year period until 
the federal government assumes full respon- 
sibility for all such costs. 

Such legislation would provide immediate 
fiscal relief. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS TO HOME 
BUYERS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend the Federal National 
Mortgage Association for the important 
part it plays in stabilizing the mortgage 
market and making mortgage funds 
available in times of crisis. 

Just today, for example, I received a 
letter from Oliver M. Jones, the executive 
vice president of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, in which he 
brought to my attention a proposed auc- 
tion by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association which will give much needed 
relief in making more funds available to 
home buyers. This may sound strange 
coming at a time when home building 
is at a level higher than it has been for 
years, but in just the past few weeks, all 
long-term interest rates have moved 
sharply upward as the anticipation of 
recovery in the economy has greatly in- 
creased the demand for funds. With cor- 
porate bonds selling at 8.25 percent, we 
cannot hope to find savers’ funds flow- 
ing into mortgages at 7 percent. Thus, 
another crisis has been generated for 
housing under our FHA and VA housing 
programs by an unrealistic ceiling on 
FHA and VA mortgages that has driven 
the discount on these mortgages to 8 
percent or more. I have long advocated 
that the administered ceiling of FHA and 
VA mortgage rates be abolished so that 
we would not have these periods of fa- 
mine in the flow of funds into FHA and 
VA mortgages and the addition of dis- 
count points to the interest rate which 
must be absorbed by either the buyer, the 
seller, or both. Certainly, the gyrations 
in the long-term interest rates of recent 
months point once again to the need to 
permit the FHA and VA interest rates 
to move freely with market conditions. 

The only thing that has kept home 
building at current high levels under the 
FHA-VA programs is the prior commit- 
ments made by mortgage bankers months 
ago. In this sense, the mortgage banker 
acts as a buffer when interest rates 
change dramatically. The ability of the 
mortgage banker to perform this func- 
tion has now been fully absorbed. Ac- 
cordingly, I commend FNMA for its pro- 
posed special auction to relieve the severe 
pressure on the mortgage market created 
by an accumulated backlog of 7 percent 
mortgages, thus making additional funds 
available to home buyers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1971. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BENNETT: We know that for 
many years you have been a strong supporter 
of the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion. The recent action of FNMA in announc- 
ing a special auction to help make funds 
more available for home financing further 
establishes FNMA as a rational and impor- 
tant auxiliary to the mortgage market. 

The recent trend has been for wholly pri- 
vate investors, such as savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings banks, to 
purchase very few FHA and VA mortgages. 
Consequently, mortgage bankers have tied 
up the bulk of their capital in loans which 
they have originated but have been unable to 
sell. With capital unavailable for home 
mortgages, prospective home buyers and 
sellers suffer a hardship. 

FNMA's special auction will give some 
much needed relief to this situation. Bids 
will be accepted on a great volume of mort- 
gages originated and closed at 7 percent. 
The money paid by FNMA for these mort- 
gages will, in turn, be used to originate new 
mortgages. It is hoped that FNMA’s action 
in removing the backlog of unsold mort- 
gages by use of the special auction will re- 
store some stability to the mortgage market. 

The real culprit is inflation, of course, and 
an unrealistic ceiling on FHA and VA in- 
terest rates which operates not to make 
mortgage loans available at a lower cost to 
the borrower, but to make mortgage loans 
available: only with prohibitively high dis- 
count points. Investors demand a market 
yield; therefore, discount points are neces- 
sary to bring the FHA rate up to the market 
rate. If the FHA rate were permitted to float 
with the market, funds would be readily 
available for home mortgages. This is espe- 
cially true in times such as the present 
when thrift institutions, the chief investors 
in residential mortgages, have an abundance 
of funds. We hope the Congress will see the 
folly of an imposed FHA-VA interest rate 
and will remove this serious impediment to 
@ ready availability of mortgage funds. 

Sincerely, 
OLIVER H. JONES, 
Executive Vice President. 


THE WALKER ART CENTER 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
New York Times recently described the 
new Walker Art Center in Minneapolis 
as “one of the finest contemporary muse- 
um facilities in the world.” 

In part, the enthusiasm of distin- 
guished art critics can be attributed to 
the inspiration shared by Mr. Martin 
Friedman, the Walker’s director, and the 
architectural firm of Edward Larrabee 
Barnes. Their dedication and genius 
have merged in the creation of a new 
structural form—one especially designed 
to meet the needs of today’s artists and 
to maximize the total artistic expe- 
rience offered each viewer. 

A great many other individuals and 
groups deserve a tribute for making the 
Walker a triumph among art galleries. 
Each has helped to create a positive cli- 
mate in Minnesota for continued growth 
and achievement in the arts. 

For instance, the T. B. Walker Foun- 
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dation should be commended for its con- 
tribution of one third the $5.5 million 
necessary to build the art center. This is 
one of the finest examples of how foun- 
dations can wisely direct private re- 
sources toward improving the total qual- 
ity of life in a community. 

I think as important as any single 
contribution, however, is the tremendous 
responsiveness of residents of the Twin 
Cities area toward encouraging the fine 
arts. Their support has made possible 
the construction of a cultural complex 
composed of the Walker Art Center and 
Institute and the Tyrone Guthrie Thea- 
ter. Last week the New York Times re- 
ported that this complex has already be- 
come “one of the nerve centers of artis- 
tic activity in this part of the country.” 

I commend to my colleagues in the 
Senate an article from the New York 
Times about the remarkable Walker Art 
Center. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following article be printed 
in full at this point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 18, 1971] 
MINNEAPOLIS MUSEUM OPENS TODAY 
(By Hilton Kramer) 

MINNEAPOLIS.—After a weekend of parties, 
previews, inaugural ceremonies and other 
festivities—including a Sunday afternoon 
“pop circus” for children—the Walker Art 
Center will open its new $5.5-million build- 
ing to the general public tomorrow, I suspect 
it is going to be one of those buildings that 
will change a lot of minds about what we 
can and should expect from the architects 
who design our new museums. For here, 
amazingly enough, is a new museum build- 
ing that gives cheerful priority to the works 
of art it is meant to house. 

The new structure was designed by Ed- 
ward Larrabee Bannes, the New York archi- 
tect. It is starkly “minimalist” in its exterior 
appearance, with virtually unbroken win- 
dowless walls forming a powerful and, at 
first glance, anyway, rather forbidding mono- 
lithic sculptural mass. But the austerity of 
the exterior design functions to provide us 
with an interior that is a miracle of com- 
modious exhibition and work space. 

The seven large rectangular galleries, radi- 
ating from a core consisting of stairways and 
an elevator shaft, are at once delightfully 
simple, unassertive, elegant and extremely 
sympathetic to their museum functions. The 
entire exterior of the buildings, which in- 
cludes three large rooftop terraces for ex- 
hibiting sculpture in the open air, is faced 
with a farm, earth-colored brick. The in- 
terior is painted a uniform pure white, en- 
hancing the sense of felicitous space that is 
an integral part of the design. 

In addition to the ample exhibition space 
in the galleries and the open-air terraces, the 
structure also contains a 350-seat audito- 
rium, & lecture-information room for films 
and other audio-visual materials, a small 
restaurant, a research library, a book shop 
and sizable offices and workrooms. 

For the opening, the director of the 
Walker, Martin Friedman, has mounted an 
exhibition called “Works for New Spaces.” 
This exhibition will certainly do nothing to 
diminish the reputation Mr. Friedman has 
earned in recent years as a vigorous cham- 
pion of everything that is farthest out on 
the current art scene. A large group of 
artists, including both the famous and the 
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obscure, was invited to create works espe- 
cially for the museum’s interior and exterior 
spaces, 

Thus, among other contributions, we have 
a corridor, 74 feet long, of blue, pink, yellow 
and green fluorescent light tubes designed 
by Dan Slavin; a so-called “Observatory” 
consisting of sheetmetal, heavy blocks of 
wood and sandbags, arranged on one of the 
outdoor terraces by Robert Morris, and an 
untitled landscape arrangement of sand, thin 
sheets of glass, anad hidden lights, all very 
delicate and poetic, by Laddie John Dill. 

The most spectacular work in the show is 
an enormous series of 10 macabre black 
shapes by Lynda Benglis that jut out from 
the gallery wall—an abstract sculptural en- 
vironment that looks as if it had been in- 
spired by Alfred Hitchcock in one of his most 
menacing moods. 

Among the other artists represented in the 
“Works for New Spaces” are Larry Bell, Sam 
Gilliam, Robert Irwin, Don Judd, Robert 
Rauchenberg, Richard Serra, and the “Pulsa” 
group, which staged another of its boring 
strobe light entertainments in a park across 
the road from the museum. 

For many visitors, however, the chief in- 
terest for the moment was in seeing how the 
Walker's own permanent collection of mod- 
ern painting and sculpture looked in its new 
architectural setting. In my opinion, it 
looked splendid. Mr. Barnes has served his 
client supremely well, and the Walker staff 
has responded by installing the collection 
with an eye to its special strengths. 

The collection itself, however, cannot be 
said to be one of the finest of its kind. It is 
strongest in works of the last decade, which 
has been Mr. Friedman’s principal interest 
during the term of his directorship. It is 
weak—indeed, in many areas nonexistent— 
in major works from the earlier history of 
modern art, One can only hope that the 
opening of the new building will now inspire 
some energetic collecting of such works. The 
Walker is now in possession of one of the 
finest contemporary museum facilities in the 
world, and it ought to have a collection that 
is equal to it. 

The building occupies the site on which 
the old Walker Art Center structure was 
razed two years ago. It adjoins the Tyrone 
Guthrie Theater, and there are several points 
of easy access to the museum from the 
theater building. The two buildings thus 
form a small cultural complex that has al- 
ready established itself as one of the nerve 
centers of artistic activity in this part of the 
country. 


THE PROBLEMS OF RURAL AMERICA 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished journalist Eric Sevareid 
commented on the problems of rural 
America on the CBS Evening News of 
May 27. As one of the Nation’s out- 
standing news commentators, Mr. Seva- 
reid’s observations were particularly 
welcome on the topic of agriculture. 

The farmer of today feels he is the 
whipping boy and the forgotten man of 
today’s economy. And Mr. Sevareid is 
uniquely qualified to comment on a ques- 
tion relating to rural America because 
of his North Dakota boyhood. Because I 
feel this commentary is worth the con- 
sideration of every Member of this body, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the commen- 
tary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPT, WALTER CRONKITE, May 27, 1971 

Sevaremp. The prices Americans pay for 
their food, rising more slowly than most 
things the last couple of years, are now be- 
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ginning to rise faster than most things. But 
in spite of this, the tempers of most Ameri- 
can farmers, revealed in the November elec- 
tion to be high, are not likely to simmer 
downward. 

They are still caught in the parity bind. 
Parity is the statistical relationship between 
what farm produce earns and what the 
farmer pays for his supplies and equipment. 
In an ideal world it would stand at a hun- 
dred percent. In the 1968 campaign Mr. 
Nixon said he would get it above the then 
existing level of 74. Parity is now down to 69. 

But even a sharp rise in parity, if that’s 
possible, won't really touch the underlying 
conditions of farming and rural life in this 
country. People, money and political power 
have simply moved away from the farm 
counties in a vast demographic landslide, 
more than 20 million rural people migrating 
into the cities and suburbs over the last 25 
years, and the movement continues at the 
rate of about a half million a year. 

Two basic conceptions have emerged as 
everyone has pondered what to do about this 
historic shift. One is that the excruciating 
big city problems cannot be solved entirely 
in the big cities; another that farm areas 
cannot be left entirely to farming. Somehow 
more rural people have to find it possible to 
stay there, and somehow more city people 
have to find it possible to move and work 
there. 

It’s with this fundamental level of the 
problem that some presently proposed legis- 
lation is trying to deal. There are many serv- 
ice institutions and small industries that 
can properly relocate in rural areas if they 
can get and hold trained manpower. The 
Administration wants to consolidate various 
grant programs to rural areas and small cit- 
ies under its revenue sharing concept; 50 
Senators, led by Pearson of Kansas, want 
tax incentives for relocated industries; 40 
Senators, led by McClellan of Arkansas, 
would encourage allocation of federal con- 
tracts and manpower training programs for 
businesses that move to the countryside. 

It is hard to make a case that the United 
States as a whole is overpopulated, very easy 
to demonstrate that the distribution of pop- 
ulation has gone painfully lopsided. 


AN INCREASING CONSENSUS FOR 
METRIC CONVERSION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it seems that 
each day more and more people are be- 
coming convinced of the merit of a prop- 
osition that I have long held; that is, the 
United States should convert to a metric 
system of measures, 

Recently, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science adopted 
a resolution calling for a national com- 
mitment to metric conversion. 

I commend the association for their 
position and ask unanimous consent that 
their resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 4—REVISED—METRIC SYSTEM 


Whereas now as never before scientists, 
engineers, and industry throughout the world 
are endeavoring to coordinate their efforts, 
and 

Whereas this coordination should be en- 
couraged by scientific and professional orga- 
nizations, national governments, and indi- 
viduals; and the United States has long been 
noted for its policies of international scien- 
tific cooperation, and 

Whereas communications are essential to 
cooperation and coordination in any realm 
of endeavor, and 

Whereas uniform standards and measure- 
ment systems are of basic importance to 
scientific communication, and 
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Whereas many industries are finding in- 
creased metric usage advantageous, and 

Whereas the Secretary of Commerce will 
submit in August 1971 to the Congress of the 
United States the results of a study by the 
National Bureau of Standards recommend- 
ing a future course of action for the United 
States with respect to metric usage, 

Therefore be it resolved: That the AAAS 
urge its members to familiarize themselves 
with the modernized metric (S I) system and 
use it in their published work whenever effec- 
tive communications are not impaired by 
doing so, and 

That the AAAS urge the Federal Govern- 
ment in its study of alternative national 
policies toward metrication to recommend a 
clear national commitment to eventual con- 
version to predominantly metric usage and 
plan specific steps for implementing a volun- 
tary national program of conversion during 
the coming decade. 

Originally introduced by Roman Skórski, 
University of Alabama; revised for the Com- 
mittee on Council Affairs by the Metric 
Association. 


THE THREE SISTERS WILDERNESS 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I am 
convinced that the youth of America 
today is the catalyst for preserving what 
is left of our natural beauty and re- 
sources for future generations, 

My daily mail is heavily sprinkled 
with letters and cards from young people 
whose thinking is still uncontaminated 
by the glare, noise, dirt, and other ma- 
terial advantages and comforts bestowed 
by modern technology. They seem to 
have that extra sense of appreciation 
that takes note of the singing bird, the 
crawling caterpillar, the sparkling clean 
mountain stream, the high and windy 
fresh breeze, and the peace and calm 
of an uncluttered meadow. Perhaps they 
stop long enough to see through the fog 
of the temporary man-made benefits and 
comforts to the longer lasting ones al- 
ready here and graciously given to us 
by nature. It is not unusual for these 
young people to stop in the midst of their 
letters to me, seemingly for loss of words 
to describe their feelings, and literally 
draw their thoughts in picturesque lan- 
guage of the young artist. Their vivid 
and colorful messages are not lost. They 
provide one with the greatest inspiration 
to pursue the goal of protection, restora- 
tion and preservation of our American 
heritage. 

Mr. President, this week I received let- 
ters from junior high school students at 
Seven Oak School in Lebanon, Oreg., 
portraying in earnest, simple words their 
love for the natural beauty of Oregon, 
and their concern about the reported 
possibility of pumice mining in the Three 
Sisters Wilderness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these letters be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEBANON, 
May 18, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoop: I am a thirteen 
year-old, eighth grade student at Seyen Oak 
School. I'm writing this letter to let you know 
my feelings about the Three Sisters Wilder- 
ness Areas. 

Due to the fact that I will be a future user 
of these wilderness areas, I wish to express 
my opinions about the useage of this land. 
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I just came from California to Oregon. The 
one thing that impressed me the most was 
the “wilderness areas’’, the untouched land 
that let nature live it’s own course. 

It has just been called to my attention 
that these areas are being consided to be 
open for mining areas. It’s being claimed 
that there won’t be any damage to the land. 
Can this be? How can you take from the 
ground, make a road, cut down trees and 
say that there won't be any damage to the 
land? Also what we take out of the earth 
may not grow back. 

I would like a personal reply about the ac- 
tions that will be taken for or against my 
letter. 

Thank you, 
JOLENE FRYE. 
LEBANON, OREG., 
May 19, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoon: I am an eighth grade 
student at Lebanon's 7 Oak Jr. High. 

I am also a future user of Oregon’s recre- 
ational facilities. 

I am very concerned about our Three Sis- 
ters Wilderness Area. I feel that pumice min- 
ing should not be able to go into our Wilder- 
ness Areas. 

Our teacher was talking to the class about 
this subject. He is all against the pumice 
mining. He brought up the idea about trucks 
that make roads through the Areas for pu- 
mice mining. 

Even if they fill in the roads there will 
still be signs of man and his garbage. What 
I mean by this is that the truck drivers will 
throw their beer cans, gum wrappers, pop 
cans, lunch sacks, and many other things 
out the windows. I can name one hundred 
or more things that they can filth and de- 
stroy with their trash! 

It won't just destroy the beauty, but their 
big trucks and machines could drive animals 
out of their homes and feeding areas. 

I have seen slides of the Gearheart Mt. 
Area. I haye seen its Natural Beauty and I 
know that you don’t want these Areas to be 
invaded. 

I'm very concerned because these intruders 
will go in, ruin the beauty, drive the ani- 
mals out of their homes and feeding areas, 
and take the pretty green trees! 

Please tell me what you have done and 
what you are going to try and do about 
this? 

Sincerely, 
CONNIE MOCERY. 
LEBANON, OREG., 
May 19, 1971. 

DEAR Mr. Packwoop: I am an eighth grade 
student of seven Oak school, and am a user 
of Oregon's Wilderness areas. I am truly con- 
cerned about the pumice mining that may 
take place in the three Sisters Wilderness 
area. 

I think that the laws must quickly be 
changed so this and many other wilderness 
areas will not be ruined by industry and its 
aftereffects. 

So would you please send me some infor- 
mation on what you are doing and in the 
future going to do about this matter. 

Thank you, 
SHAWN PERRON, 
LEBANON, OREG., 
May 18, 1971. 

Mr. Packwoop: I am an eight grade stu- 
dent at Seven Oak School (Lebanon Ore.) 
and I am very concerned in the “Three Sis- 
ters Wilderness Area,” because it might be 
destroyed by pumice mining. 

I know that pumice mining is used for 
cleaning and polish but is it that needful 
that we have to destroy one of our few re- 
maining wilderness areas in Oregon just to 
remove a stain or polish a table? And be- 
sides that there are probably better areas to 
mine pumice anyway. 
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If they do start to mine think of the wild- 
life. Birds destroy these eggs and animals will 
move to other areas where they might starve. 

I and future users of this area enjoy it very 
much. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
could send me information on what you are 
doing and what you are going to do. 

Thank you, 
Tom KINGSLEY. 

P.S. Iam a boy scout and I go camping up 
in that area and would like to do it more. 

LEBANON, OREG. 

Dear Mr. Packwoop: I am a student of 
Seven Oaks School in Lebanon, Oregon. I 
use your recreational facilities with my fam- 
ily, and to use it in the future when I am 
married and have a family of my own. I am 
very concerned the pumice mining that a 
company from California is going to take 
from a nice Wilderness area near here. 

This area I am talking about is the Three 
Sisters Wilderness Area. If this company is 
allowed to mine there, it will destroy the 
ecology ring of the area. It will mean that 
the animals would be scared away, and birds 
nests would be destroyed because the Forest 
Service will have to build a road through the 
Wilderness Area, Trees would have to be cut 
down, graders would make noise, land by the 
road would be polluted by truck drivers when 
they throw paper and beer or pop cans out of 
the windows of the passing trucks. 

I would be very pleased if you would reply 
this letter by just stopping the company 
from ruining our great Oregon environment. 

Kindness and respect, 
Jean ANN JONES. 
LEBANON ORE., 
May 18, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoop: I am an eighth 
grader, 14 years old, and I am a future user 
of the recreation facilities. I would like to 
state my great concern about the pumice 
mining on the Three Sisters Wilderness area 
that may come about. I like areas like this 
because it’s a good place where children can 
learn about nature and there’s other genera~ 
tions that should be able to enjoy this area 
just as much as I can. I would thank you 
very much if you would see what you 
can do to help me. Please send me a reply 
on what are doing to help this problem, and 
my concern. 

Yours truly, 
Susan BLANSHAN. 
LEBANON ORE., 
May 18, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoop: My name is Danny 
Provost. I am 13 years old. I am in the 
eighth grade. And I am concerned about the 
Three Sisters Wilderness area. My dad and 
I go up there camping and I don’t want it 
to be turned into a mining camp, I would 
like it to be left just as it is. Just because they 
are running out of pumice doesn’t mean 
they should take it out of a wilderness area. 
I would like it left Just it has been; no roads. 
I would like some action on it right now. 
Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
DANNY PRovosT. 
LEBANON, ORE., 
May 19, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoop: I am fourteen years 
old and am a student at Seven Oak School. 
I am a future user of Oregon recreational 
facilities. I am concerned about the pumice 
mining that may take place in the Three 
Sisters Wilderness Area. 

I feel that saving this area is more im- 
portant than the mining company making 
money. 

The pumice in the Three Sisters area may 
run out pretty soon and they will just move 
into some other wilderness area. I like to go 
hiking and camping in wilderness areas that 
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are untouched by mankind. Would you please 
send me a written reply about how you feel 
about this, what you can and are doing, or 
if Ican do anything to help. 
Yours Truly, 
Scott BRADY. 
LEBANON, ORE., 

May 19, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoonp; I'm a thirteen year 
old student at Seven Oak Junior High. I'm 
a future user of recreational facilities and 
I’m concerned about the Pumic mining of the 
Three Sisters. 

If the industry takes it over no one can 
see the real beauty of a non-polluted forest. 

I am very happy to see that you are taking 
ie to prevent what the industry wants to 

o. 

I would appreciate it if you can send me 
& reply on how you plan to do this and 
what you think about it. 

Sincerely, 
CINDY MIDDLETON 
LEBANON, OREG., 
May 19, 1971. 

DEAR SENATOR PAcKWoop: I am fourteen 
years old and go to Seven Oak school. 

Iam a future user of recreational areas, and 
very concerned about the Three Sisters Wild- 
erness area. I think you have the ability to 
help Oregon keep this wilderness area from 
becoming used in the wrong ways. 

Please help us stop California from digging 
pumice mines in one of the very few wilder- 
ness areas that we have, Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
Susan BAKER. 
LEBANON, OREG., 
May 18, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoop: I am fourteen years 
old and in the eighth grade at Seven Oaks 
school. 

I am concerned about what is going to 
happen to the Three Sisters Wilderness area. 
I am sure ‘when I get older I will use many 
of the wilderness areas, and wouldn’t want 
any of them to be wrecked up or even touched 
by man. I am sure that if that California 
mining company gets hold of it they will 
wreck it by the time they get out of the 
pumice beds there will be a big wide mud 
road and everyone will know that man has 
been there and left his mark. I would please 
like a written reply on what you are doing 
right now and what you are going to be do- 
ing about mining the pumice from the Three 
Sisters Wilderness area. 

Thank you, 
CINDY WYN. 
LEBANON, OREG., May 18, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoop: I am a student of 
Seven Oak school and a future user of Ore- 
gon’s recreational facilities. I am concerned 
mainly about the idea of the pumice mining 
in the Three Sisters Wilderness Area. I am 
also concerned about the other wilderness 
areas that man, himself is ruining by litter 
and other kinds of pollution. 

If the laws are not changed this land 
will go. And we will never be able to bring 
back the ecological beauty that it has now. 

I would like for you to send me some 
information on what you are and will be 
doing about this. 

Thank you 
MIKE Zook. 
LEBANON, OREG., May 19, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoop: I’m 14 years old and 
go to Seven Oak School, I’m a user and go- 
ing to be a future user of recreation fa- 
cilities. 

I'm deathly concerned about the pumice 
mining that just could, if not stopped go on 
at the Three Sisters Wilderness Area. This 
would ruin nature’s beauty for all of Ore- 
gon. 
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How are you going to fight this? Is this 
going to be stopped? Thank you for your 
time. 

Thank you, 
Lucy GREINER. 
LEBANON, OREG., May 19, 1971. 

Deak MR. Packwoop: I am an eighth 
grade student at Seven Oak Jr. High. 

Iam a future user of Oregon’s recreational 
facilities. 

If we let them mine at the Three Sis- 
ters, if they keep using our wilderness 
for industries and mining we will have no 
wildlife or lakes, 

So please tell me what you have done and 
what you are going to do. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
PaM WAGNER. 
LEBANON, OREG., 
May 18, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoop: I am Ricky White- 
head, a 13 year old and I am a student of 
Seven Oaks school. I am also a future user 
of Oregon’s recreational facilities. I am very 
concerned about the possibility of the Three 
Sisters Wilderness Area becoming a mining 
area for pumice, I think that if we allow 
them to mine pumice in the Three Sisters 
Wilderness Area and do not pass a law to 
prevent such happening that it will be only a 
very short time before our ecology will be de- 
stroyed. If we don’t stop them now they will 
continue to other Wilderness Areas until we 
have none left. I would like to have a written 
reply on what you are doing and on what you 
plan on doing as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICKY WHITEHEAD. 
LEBANON, OREG., 
May 19, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoop: I am thirteen years 
old and I go to Seven Oak School. I am also a 
future user of Oregons recreational facilities 
and I am concerned with what is happening 
to them. One example is the Three Sisters 
Wilderness Area. If they mine in the area 
for pumice there with have to be roads for 
transportation of the pumice out of the area, 
roads mean cars and trucks, that means 
people that throw trash out of windows, and 
then the balance with be broken. I would 
like a written reply on what you are going to 
do about this. It would be a shame if we had 
no Wilderness Areas to show our children. 
It would be a shame too if there were no 
parks or play areas that were not polluted. I 
know that you are doing everything in your 
power to stop what people are doing to our 
country. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
SANDY Bricker. 
LEBANON, OREG., 
May 19, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoop: I am an 8th grader 
at 7 Oak school and a future user of Oregon’s 
recreation facilities. And I'm concerned 
about the Pumice Mining that may take 
place at the Three Sisters Wilderness Area. 
I would like a written reply on the steps 
you are taking to prevent the mining. 

Thank you, 
BARB YAHNKE, 
LEBANON, OREG., 
May 18, 1971. 

Dear SENATOR Packwoop: I am thirteen 
years old and an eighth grade student at 
Seven Oak School. 

I am writing this letter because of my 
great concern for the Three Sisters. Wilder- 
ness Area. 

I think this Wilderness Area should be left 
alone, If they mine all the Pumice out of 
this area the ecology will be upset and it 
will no, more be untouched by man, 
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If industry takes it over it will upset the 
animals there and then the area will get full 
of litter from the men working there. 

I am a future user of this area and I 
wouldn't like it to be ruined for other future 
users. 

Please send me a written reply on how and 
what is being done about this and what you 
think about it. 

Sincerely, 
BRENDA JACKSON. 
LEBANON, OREG., 
May 19, 1971. 

Deak Mr. Packwoop: I am 15 and go to 
Seven Oak School. I am concerned about the 
wilderness areas. I am a future user of them. 
If they destroy those areas there won’t be 
any place for the Sight Seers to go. I heard 
from a class discussion about the Three Sis- 
ters Wilderness Areas might have pumice 
mined, That can't happen. I can't see wreck- 
ing such natural] areas. 

I would like to help if possible so please 
send me information that is needed to save 
these areas. 

With my support, 
KEN CREUSE. 
LEBANON, ORE. 
May 18, 1971. 

Dear MR. Packwoop: My name is Ginger 
Robinson. I'm fourteen and attend Seven 
Oak Junior High. I am very concerned about 
the Pumace mining in three Sisters Wilder- 
ness Area. I think the Wilderness Areas should 
be untouched. Its the only place a person 
can get away from the treasure and worries 
of life. Where a person can breathe fresh 
air and run freely. I would like a written 
reply on what you are doing and what I 
can do to help keep them from being 
bothered. 

Thank you. 
GINGER ROBINSON, 
LEBANON, ORE. 
May 19, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoop: I am 14 years old 
and I am attending Seven Oak School. I will 
soon be a future user of The Oregon Wilder- 
ness Areas. I am writing this letter because 
I am greatly concerned about the Three 
Sisters Wilderness Area. 

In my opinion they should leave the 
wilderness areas alone or they will upset the 
ecology of them. They could find some other 
areas to mine Pumice. 

Please send me a written reply on how you 
plan to help and what are your feelings about 
it? 

Sincerely, 
RON JOHNSON, 
LEBANON, OREG. 

Deak Mr. Packwoop: I am Randy Wells, 
age 14 yrs old, and in my last year of Jr. 
High. 

I am a future user of Oregon’s Wilderness 
areas, 

I am very concerned about the Pumice 
Mining in Oregon’s Wilderness areas, espe- 
cially Three Sisters Wilderness area. 

I have heard that some big California 
company has a claim on part of it, all they 
care about is making a dollar not about this 
area they would be ruining. So I think that 
we should do something about it before 
something happens so I think that you 
should get your tail behind you and do 
something. 

I would like a written reply on the actions 
you are taking and my concerns. 

Your friend, 
RANDY WELLS. 
LEBANON, OREG., May 18, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Packwoop: As an eight grader 
13 year old, and as a future user of the Three 
Sisters Wilderness Area I would like to ex- 
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press my concern of the Pumice Mining that 
is considered to be done. 

If Pumice Mining takes place it would 
make the wilderness area unnatural. The 
roads for instant would destroy the touch of 
wilderness that the area has. The machinery 
and the mines would do this also. And we 
wouldn’t want this nice place for recreation 
to be destroyed. 

Please send written action on this situa- 
tion. 

Thank you for your trouble. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEVE PORTER. 


LEBANON, OREG., 

May 15, 1971. 
DEAR Mr. Packwoop: I am terribly con- 
cerned with the pumice mining in the wilder- 
ness area. I am a 13 year old 8th grader and 
I am not going to like them making roads 
there because I like to hike there, I hope you 

do something about it. 
Yours truly, 
LAMONT FROEMKE. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
have introduced two bills on this subject 
of mining in wildernesses. One, S. 1783, 
pertains to mining in wilderness areas 
anywhere in the Nation; and S. 1784 
relates specifically to mining within the 
Three Sisters Wilderness in Oregon. 
Both of these proposals have been re- 
ferred to the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee for consideration. 


TREATMENT OF SOVIET JEWRY 
VIOLATES SOVIET AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 


Mr. BAYH, Mr. President, there is 
growing evidence that the recent in- 
creased emigration of Soviet Jews to 
Israel may be slowing down. In the first 
4 months of this year about 2,500 
Jews received permission to leave the 
Soviet Union. Now, according to recent 
press accounts, Soviet authorities re- 
port that there are only several hun- 
dred more applications pending. In view 
of what we know about the harsh treat- 
ment of Jews in the Soviet Union, that 
hardly seems credible, In fact, a recent 
Soviet emigre, Mr. Leonid Rigerman, has 
told me that at least 500,000 Soviet Jews 
would leave if the government permitted 
and even more would be interested in 
emigrating if government policy was 
more certain and there was no fear of 
retribution. 

It is disturbing to note, Mr. President, 
that the sudden increase in emigration 
came at about the same time as the re- 
cent series of trials in Leningrad and 
Riga. These trials attracted a great deal 
of publicity and'as a result. of the world 
outcry the death sentences imposed on 
two of those tried at Leningrad was 
commuted and additionally scheduled 
trials were postponed from January un- 
til May. It seems obvious, therefore, that 
the temporary liberalization of emigra- 
tion policy was designed in the hope of 
diverting world public opinion from the 
trials. In that sense the new emigration 
policy failed. World public opinion con- 
tinued to condemn the trials for their 
obvious anti-Jewish overtones and for 
the shroud of secrecy that surrounded 
them. Equally disturbing is the fact that 
the:trials seem to be a warning to those 
Soviet Jews who have expressed an in- 
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terest in emigrating to Israel that the 
government will not tolerate such senti- 
ments. 

Mr. President, the Soviet policy of 
denying Jews the right to emigrate to 
Israel is in direct violation of inter- 
national law and of a number of inter- 
national agreements to which the Soviet 
Union is a signatory. In addition, the 
Soviet government itself has committed 
numerous violations of Soviet law in the 
everyday treatment of Soviet Jewry and 
in the conduct of the recent trials. 

I. VIOLATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
A. THE RIGHT TO EMIGRATE 


The Soviet Union is a party to 
numerous international agreements and 
conventions that recognize the basic 
right of all persons to leave their 
country. 

First. The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Article 13(2) of this 
declaration states that “Everyone has 
the right to leave any country, including 
his own, and to return to his country.” 
The United Nations General Assembly 
adopter. the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights on December 10, 1948, by 
a vote of 48 to 0, with eight abstentions, 
including the Soviet Union. However, in 
December 1960, the General Assembly 
unanimously adopted a Declaration of 
Colonialism which specifies that “all 
States shall observe faithfully and 
strictly the provisions of the Universa] 
Declaration on Human Rights,” and this 
was unanimously reaffirmed in 1961 and 
1962. Article 29 of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights allows some 
limitation on the liberties declared 
therein only “for the purpose of secur- 
ing due recognition and respect for the 
rights and freedoms of others and of 
meeting the just requirements of mor- 
ality, public order, and the general 
welfare in a democratic society.” That 
provision specifically precludes any limi- 
tation on personal liberty which is based 
upon the foreign policy of a country. 
The reason which the Soviet Union has 
given in recent months for its refusal to 
allow more than a small number of Jews 
to leave for Israel—that is, that the in- 
fusion of ablebodied immigrants from 
the Soviet Union could conceivably help 
Israel’s military position with respect to 
the Arab states—is clearly an invalid 
basis for limiting personal liberties under 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Second. The International Convention 
on Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination. This convention, which 
was adopted unanimously by the United 
Nations General Assembly on December 
21, 1965, and ratified by the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet on January 22, 1969, 
provides in article 5(d) (2) that contract- 
ing parties to the convention guarantee 
the right of everyone—to leave the coun- 
try, including his own, and to return to 
his country. 

Third. The International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights. This agree- 
ment, adopted unanimously by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 16, 1966, and 
signed by the Soviet Union on March 18, 
1968, provides in Article 12 that every- 
one shall be free to leave any country, 
including his own. 
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Fourth. In 1963, the United Nations 
Subcommission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities 
produced a study entitled “The Study of 
Discrimination in Respect of the Right 
of Everyone to Leave Any Country, In- 
cluding his Own, and to Return to His 
Country.” The Subcommission prepared 
a set of “Draft Principles on Freedom 
and Non-Discrimination in respect of the 
Right of Everyone to Leave any Country, 
Including his Own, and to Return to his 
Country,” and this document is now on 
the agenda of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights. The U.S.S.R. 
submitted to the Subcommission detailed 
information concerning its law and prac- 
tice governing the right to leave. The 
Soviet document, which is incorporated 
in Conference Room Paper No. 85— 
February 7, 1963—specifies that the 
U.S.S.R. may refuse an emigration permit 
only under three circumstances: First, 
if a person has been charged with an 
offense and judgment is still pending; 
second, if a person has been convicted 
and is serving a court-imposed sentence; 
and third, if a person has yet to dis- 
charge his obligation of service in the 
Soviet army or navy. The Soviet Govern- 
ment went on to state that “citizens 
may not be prevented, by membership in 
a particular racial, linguistic, political, 
religious or other group, from entering or 
leaving the U.S.S.R.,” nor does the gov- 
ernment exercise “discrimination of any 
kind—as regards the- procedure and 
formalities connected with entry into 
departure from the U.S.S.R.—.” Finally, 
the U.S.S.R. told the United States that 


with respect to appeals “through admin- 
istrative channels” for exit visas, “no 


discriminatory restrictions are per- 
mitted,” and any person who curtails that 
right—of appeal—is liable to a penalty.” 

Fifth. In addition to the formal con- 
tractual obligations concerning the right 
to leave, the U.S.S.R. has made a number 
of informa] statements, such as an ex- 
change of letters between Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko and Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon in the fall of 1959, 
affirming the principle of reunification 
of families, and a 1966 Press Confer- 
ence of Premier Alexei Kosygin in which 
he stated that “As regards the reunion of 
families, if any families wish to come to- 
gether or wish to leave the Soviet Union, 
for them the road is open and no prob- 
lem exists here.” 

In contrast to its formal obligations 
and informal statements of policy on this 
issue, the actual policy of the US.S.R. 
has been to deny exit permits to the vast 
majority of the tens of thousands of So- 
viet Jews who request them and to sub- 
ject many of the petitioners to a variety 
of harassments, ranging from dismissal 
from employment to imprisonment and 
physical abuse. Exit permits are routine- 
ly denied without any substantive rea- 
sons given, frequently on the basis of al- 
leged failure to comply with technicali- 
ties unknown to the applicant. One of 
the most difficult problems faced by exit 
permit applicants is the requirement of 
a “character reference” from the appli- 
cant’s employer, who has frequently dis- 
missed the applicant from employment 
upon learning of the application and 
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who may well refuse to supply the re- 
quired reference. When substantive rea- 
sons for refusing a permit are given, they 
are almost always invalid under the 
terms of article 29 of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 

Because of the enormous risk involved 
in applying for an exit permit, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine the precise 
number of Soviet Jews who wish to emi- 
grate. It is reasonable to assume, how- 
ever, that the present number of appli- 
cants represents only a small percentage 
of those who would apply for permits if 
the fear of reprisal were not present. 

Many examples exist of the type of 
harassment to which applicants for exit 
permits are subjected. Boris Kochubiev- 
sky was put on trial in May 1969 and 
sentenced to 3 years in prison for is- 
suing a public statement defending Is- 
rael and for requesting permission to 
emigrate. Recently, Pravda branded Jews 
who wanted to go to Israel with the 
Stalinist term, “Anti-Soviet.” A person 
accused of “anti-soviet’” activities can 
be tried under the treason provisions of 
the Soviet constitution and many fear 
that the Soviet Government has raised 
the specter of Stalin’s purges of Jews in 
order to intimidate and discourage po- 
tential applicants. 

B. THE RIGHT TO EDUCATION 


The Soviet Union has ratified the Con- 
vention Against Discrimination in Edu- 
cation, adopted in Paris on December 14, 
1960, by the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. The Conven- 
tion declares that discrimination in edu- 
cation is a violation of the rights enun- 
ciated in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, under which every per- 
son has the right to education. Discrim- 
ination is defined to include any “dis- 
tinction, exclusion, limitation or prefer- 
ence which being based on race, color, 
sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, eco- 
nomic condition, or birth has the purpose 
or effect of nullifying or impairing equal- 
ity of treatment in education and in par- 
ticular of depriving any person or group 
of persons of access to education of any 
type or at any level” and “of inflicting 
on any persons or group of persons con- 
ditions which are incompatible with the 
dignity of man.” Education is defined to 
include “all types and levels of educa- 
tion, and includes access to education.” 
Article 1—The Convention Signatories 
undertook “To abrogate any statutory 
provisions and any administrative in- 
structions and to discontinue any ad- 
ministrative practices which involve dis- 
crimination in education,” and “to in- 
sure, by legislation where necessary, that 
there is no discrimination in the admis- 
sion of pupils to educational institu- 
tions.”—Article 3. 

The Parties to the Convention also 
agreed that: 

It is essential to respect the liberty of 
parents and, where applicable, of legal guard- 
fans, firstly to choose for their children 
institutions other than those maintained by 
the public authorities . . . and secondly, to 


ensure ,.. the religious and moral educa- 
tion of the children in conformity with their 


own convictions. 
They also declared that: 
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It is essential to recognize the right of 
members of national minorities to carry on 
their own educational activities including 
the maintenance of schools and depending 
on the educational policy of each State, the 
use or the teaching of their own language. 


Yet Soviet Jews are systematically de- 
nied the right to bring up their children 
in accordance with their beliefs. There 
are no Jewish or Hebrew textbooks pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union nor are such 
books allowed to be brought into the 
country. In fact, many of the accused 
in the recent trial at Riga were found to 
have Jewish history books and Hebrew 
grammars in their possession. 

The Soviet authorities have not hesi- 
tated forcibly to discourage Jewish edu- 
cation. For example; Lev Sheinkar, Mos- 
cow’s only Hebrew teacher, was recently 
imprisoned for 15 days, allegedly for 
hooliganism. Similarly, one of the nine 
defendants in the postponed Leningrad 
trial, Vadim’ Mogilever, requested the 
Soviet authorities to provide textbooks in 
order to teach his son Hebrew. This re- 
quest was denied and he was then 
charged with anti-Soviet organization. 
The fear of this charge discourages many 
Soviet Jewish parents from attempting 
to organize schools in which Jewish 
children can learn about Jewish culture, 
even though the right to organize such 
a school is granted both by Soviet law 
and international law. 


C. POSTAL FREEDOMS 
The Universal Postal Convention, re- 
vised at Vienria on July 10, 1964, and 
ratified by the Soviet Union to become 
effective July 1, 1966, provides for free- 


dom of transit which “entails the obliga- 
tion for each postal administration to 
forward, always by the fastest means 
that it uses for its own articles, closed 
dispatches and open mail letter-post 
items that are delivered to it by another 
administration,” including airmail items 
and parcels. Article 1—failure to observe 
freedom of transit may result in the dis- 
continuance of postal service with the 
violating country. Article 2—the Con- 
vention also provides for speedy process- 
ing of inquiries and requests for informa- 
tion—article 35—return receipts—arti- 
cle 37—and for the responsibility of 
postal administration for the loss of 
registered mail—article 39. In case of 
loss, the sender is entitled to an indem- 
nity of 25 to 125 francs per article. 

The Soviet Union routinely fails to de- 
liver registered letters and packages sent 
to Soviet Jews, or to respond to requests 
for information on the fate of these mail- 
ings. Similarly, it has not forwarded reg- 
istered letters sent abroad by Soviet 
Jews, and has refused to pay indemnity 
to the senders, frequently claiming as a 
pretext that the recipients refused to ac- 
cept the mail. 

D. FREEDOM FROM EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPA- 
TION DISCRIMINATION 

The Soviet Union has ratified the Dis- 
crimination (Employment and Occupa- 
tion) Convention of 1958, which forbids 
“any distinction, exclusion or preference 
made on the basis of race, color, sex, reli- 
gion, political opinion, national extrac- 
tion or social origin, which has the effect 
of nullifying or impairing equality of op- 
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portunity or treatment in employment or 
occupation.” Article I—this Convention; 
No. 111 of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, states that such “discrimina- 
tion constitutes a violation of rights 
enunciated by the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, and defines “‘employ- 
ment” and “occupation” to “include ac- 
cess to vocational training, access to em- 
ployment and to particular occupations, 
and terms and conditions of employ- 
ment.” 

In article 2, each signatory’ member 
agreed to pursue a national policy de- 
signed to promote “equality of opportu- 
nity and treatment in respect of employ- 
ment and occupation, with a view to 
eliminating any discrimination in 
respect thereof.” Each member under- 
took “to repeal any statutory provisions 
and modify any administrative instruc- 
tions or practices which are inconsistent 
with the policy” and “to ensure observ- 
ance of the policy in the activities of 
vocational guidance, vocational training 
and placement services” and in its edu- 
cational programs. Article 3. 

It is well known that the Soviet Union 
continues to deny Jews equal education 
and employment opportunities. As one of 
countless examples, Mr. Taubin of Riga 
received the highest grades on his 1970 
entrance examinations but was never- 
theless refused admission as a student 
at the Riga Polytechnical Institute. Jews 
who assert their Jewish identity in any 
way are especially subject to discrimina- 
tory treatment. Jews who apply for and 
are refused exist permits are very often 
fired from their jobs or given reduced 
salaries. For example, Carl Malkin, a 
prominent Moscow mathematician ap- 
plied for an exit visa to Israel, and im- 
mediately had his salary reduced in half. 
Shortly thereafter he was fired from his 
job with no explanation, leaving his 
family without any means of support. 

Ir. VIOLATIONS OF SOVIET LAW 
A. TREATMENT OF SOVIET JEWS 


Soviet treatment of Jews, especially 
those who attempt to acquire Jewish ed- 
ucation or who apply for exit permits, is 
in direct violation of numerous provisions 
of internal Soviet law. The Soviet Con- 
stitution—article 125—for example, con- 
fers upon every Soviet citizen the rights 
of freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of assembly—including 
the holding of mass meetings—and free- 
dom of street processions and demon- 
strations. Article 126 of the Soviet Con- 
stitution guarantees the “right to unite 
in mass organizations—including—cul- 
tural, societies.” When Jews attempt to 
utilize these guaranteed freedoms in or- 
der to organize Jewish cultural or re- 
ligious activities or to encourage the So- 
viet Government to allow them to emi- 
grate, the result is usually severe infor- 
mal harassment and frequently threat 
of—or, in some cases, actual—criminal 
prosecution for vaguely defined offenses 
such as “anti-Soviet activity” and “anti- 
Soviet organization.” 

Two provisions of Soviet law are of 
particular interest here. Article 124 of the 
Soviet Constitution provides that: 


In order to ensure to citizens freedom of 
conscience, the church in the USSR is sepa- 
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rated from the state, and the school from 
the church. Freedom of religious worship and 
freedom of anti-religious propaganda is rec- 
ognized for all citizens. 


Soviet failure to allow freedom of re- 
ligious worship to Jews includes an in- 
formal but strictly imposed ban on the 
manufacture or importation of Jewish 
religious articles such as prayer books, 
prayer shawls, and phylacteries, which 
are routinely confiscated by the Secret 
Police from tourists who attempt to 
bring small quantities of these items into 
the Soviet Union. The Moscow Public 
Library, which has one copy of a basic 
Hebrew grammar refuses, without giving 
reasons, to allow interested persons to 
copy the pages of this book, although 
basic grammar books in other languages 
are available for copying in the library. 
It is virtually impossible to obtain per- 
mission to build a new synagogue in the 
Soviet Union, and the total number of 
Synagogues currently in existence is ap- 
proximately 67, servicing a Jewish pop- 
ulation estimated at between 3 and 3% 
million. To put this figure in perspective, 
Chicago, with a Jewish population of 
about 200,000, has over 120 synagogues. 

Finally, although internal Soviet law 
appears to contain no specific provisions 
guaranteeing the right to leave the So- 
viet Union—see generally Ginsburgs, So- 
viet Citizenship Law—the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet issued an edict on 
April 12, 1968, guaranteeing that every 
citizen who applies for an exit permit 
has the right, if refused such a permit, 
to be given a statement of reasons for 
refusal. This right to be given reasons 
for a denial has simply not been hon- 
ored. 

B. THE TRIALS 


Under article 97 of The Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure of the USSR “only by 
reason of the special complexity of the 
case can the civilian authorities prolong 
the normal 2-month limit on impris- 
onment without a trial for an additional 
month. In similar cases, the military au- 
thorities can extend confinement for up 
to six months. The Procurator General 
of the USSR can extend that 6-month 
period for an additional 3 months, for 
an absolute statutory minimum of 9 
months, but “only in exceptional in- 
stances.” At present, however, the Soviet 
Government is holding a number of its 
Jewish citizens for trial in prisons in 
four cities. Some of these prisoners have 
not been formally charged with a crime 
and many of them have been imprisoned 
without a trial beyond the 9-month 
statutory limit set by Soviet law. 

Apparently, according to recent press 
accounts, a scheduled trial in the Mol- 
davian capital of Kishinev has been 
postponed indefinitely. While postpone- 
ments are welcome, world public opin- 
ion must continue to focus its con- 
demnation on the treatment of Soviet 
Jewry. An end to the victimization and 
persecution of Soviet Jewry is what we 
desire—not merely a temporary post- 
ponement of these phony trials. Our at- 
tention will not be diverted from the 
continued inhumane treatment accorded 
Soviet Jewry. 
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INTEGRATED PEST CONTROL—SUP- 
PORT GROWING FOR THIS AL- 
TERNATIVE TO SOLE RELIANCE 
ON PESTICIDES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on May 6, 
1971, I introduced S. 1794, a bill to au- 
thorize the appropriation of $4 million 
to establish pilot field projects for re- 
search on a variety of crops to control 
agricultural and forest pests by inte- 
grated biological-cultural methods. 

There is no doubt in the minds of those 
in the scientific community who have 
studied integrated controls and those 
entomologists and farmers who have 
practiced integrated control that this 
method is a viable, practical alternative 
to the Nation’s rigid reliance on pesti- 
cides. 

Nineteen Senators already have co- 
sponsored this legislation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that more cosponsors be 
added on the next printing of S. 1794. 
They are Senators EASTLAND, CHURCH, 
MONTOYA, BURDICK, McGovery, Case, and 
MATHIAS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tarr). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that the Plains Agri- 
cultural Council, made up of farm asso- 
ciation leaders in the plains area of 
Texas, New Mexico, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa, recently endorsed the concept of 
S. 1794 at a meeting in Lubbock, Tex. 
The council asked in its resolution that 
grain sorghum be included in the pilot 
integrated control field program. A strain 
of the greenbug has attacked grain sor- 
ghum in the high plains, and farmers 
there have seen the cost of chemical con- 
trol rise dramatically. 

Also, Mr. B. F. Smith, executive vice 
president of the Delta Council in Stone- 
ville, Miss., has said in a letter to me that 
the council looks with great favor on a 
pilot integrated pest control program. 

On May 13, 1971, I inserted a state- 
ment in the Recorp in support of S. 1794. 
The statement quoted several distin- 
guished scientists who, together, pointed 
to study results indicating that the single 
strategy of chemical pest control has been 
an agricultural, economic, and environ- 
mental failure. 

One of the scientists quoted in the 
statement is Dr. Perry L. Adkisson of the 
Department of Entomology at Texas 
A. & M. University at College Station. 
Agricultural producers who know Dr. 
Adkisson and his colleagues throughout 
the country attest that he is unusually 
qualified as an expert in pest control. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter by Mr. Smith and a paper by Dr. Ad- 
kisson, “The Objective Use of Insecti- 
cides,” be printed in the Recorp. The pa- 
per by Dr. Adkisson was presented earlier 
this year at the University of California 
symposium on agricultural chemicals. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Stoneville, Miss., May 19, 1971. 


Sen. GAYLORD NELSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR NELSON: I wish to express 
appreciation for your letter of May 14 and 
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the copy of the remarks that you made 
when you introduced S. 1794, a bill To Pro- 
vide a Viable Alternative to the Nation's 
Rigid Reliance on Pesticides. 

You are quite correct in that instead of 
talking about eradication, which is hardly 
feasible, we should instead aim at the sup- 
pression of insect populations to the point 
below the economically disruptive threshold. 
This is true of the experimental boll weevil 
control program being initiated this year 
in South Mississippi and parts of Louisiana 
and Alabama. I believe that I sent you a 
rather detailed explanation of this program 
which will utilize all of the technology that 
has been developed wih regard to biological- 
cultural-chemical programs including the 
use of sterile males. As you know, the USDA 
is supporting this program which is also 
being financed by the Cotton Producers In- 
stitute and the cooperating states. We were 
instrumental in obtaining an appropriation 
from the Mississippi Legislature of more than 
one-half million dollars to construct a weevil 
rearing facility which will be used for the 
production of sterile males. We have great 
hopes for this program; however, we wish to 
stress the fact that it is still in the experi- 
mental stages. 

We have read with great interest your 
plans to provide funds for pilot-fleld projects 
and look with great favor on a program of 
this kind. 

You are quite correct in that the indis- 
criminant use of some pesticides destroy 
natural predators and cause still more seri- 
ous problems. I think, however, that farmers 
have resorted to ever-increasing use of pesti- 
cides simply because they did not know of 
other alternatives rather than because the 
chemical industries deliberately set out to 
sell this approach. Many of the chemical 
industries have worked very closely with 
state and federal researchers toward the de- 
velopment of effective control measures; 
however, there have certainly been some 
over zealous chemical salesmen. 

We have a new regional pesticide labora- 
tory located here at Stoneville that was com- 
pleted last year. The primary mission of this 
fine, new regional facility is to develop bio- 
environmental methods of controlling insect 
pests, as well as weeds and grasses, Unfor- 
tunately, funds have not been available to 
staff this facility; however, information has 
recently been received indicating that funds 
for staffing will be made available in fiscal 
year 1972. We need in-depth research in this 
field as well as the kind of pilot-field projects 
provided in your legislation. 

I believe you will be interested to know 
that scientists here at the new regional lab- 
oratory plan to attack the problem by a 
“systems approach” through which scientists 
representing a wide range of disciplines will 
work together in their attack on this prob- 
lem. For too long now, we have been ap- 
proaching problems of this kind on a piece- 
meal basis and perhaps we have not been 
in a position to utilize all of the knowledge 
that has been available. 

I believe you will agree that we will have 
to rely on the use of some pesticides even 
with success in biological methods of pro- 
tecting crops against pests. For instance, re- 
search has shown that boll weevils go into a 
diapause phase before hibernating for the 
winter. In trying to take advantage of this 
knowledge, it has been found that an insec- 
ticide mixed in with the defoliant that is ap- 
plied in the fall of the year will kill a high 
percentage of the weevils that would other- 
wise live through the winter and be ready for 
reproduction in the spring. By reducing the 
population of overwintering weevils, farmers 
will then be able to do without the applica- 
tion of insecticides until rather late in the 
season. This provides the opportunity for 
beneficial insects to grow, multiply and con- 
trol other insects such as the lygus bug and 
spider mites mentioned in your article. At 
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some point, however, the use of insecticides 
is necessary to prevent drastic crop losses. 
The number of applications and the amounts 
of materials can perhaps, however, be great- 
ly reduced. 

Thank you again for your very thought- 
provoking letter and for the enclosures. 

Yours very truly, 
B. F. SMITH, 
Executive Vice President. 


THE OBJECTIVE Use or INSECTICIDES 


(By Perry L. Adkisson, Department of En- 
tomology, Texas A&M University, College 
Station, Texas) 

“The almond tree shall flourish and the 
grasshopper shall be a burden.” Ecclesiastes 

12:4 


Problems of crop protection have been 
with man since the time he began to prac- 
tice agriculture and the quotation from Ec- 
clesiastes is Just as true today as it was dur- 
ing the times of the Old Testament. The al- 
mond tree does flourish and the grasshopper 
is a burden, and in modern agriculture both 
are treated with liberal doses of agricultural 
chemicals. This treatment has been, and will 
continue to be, necessary if we are to pro- 
duce the amount and quality of food and 
fiber needed to feed and clothe an exploding 
human population. 

The human society has not conquered the 
problems of famine and pestilence but for 
the first time in the history of man we have 
promises of an adequate food supply for all 
people and an environment virtually free of 
pest-transmitted diseases. This abundance of 
food has been brought about by the devel- 
opment of new high yielding varieties of 
crops such as rice, wheat, grain sorghum and 
corn. However, the yields which have been 
produced depend to a great extent on meth- 
ods of pest control which allow these va- 
rieties to yield to their full genetic capability 
and to be stored without losses from insects 
and rodents. Public health authorities, main- 
ly through the use of insecticides and im- 
proved methods of sanitation, have greatly 
reduced the incidence of malaria, yellow 
fever, typhus, encephalitis and other arthro- 
pod-transmitted diseases. All of these advan- 
tages to man have allowed him to enjoy a 
longer and more productive life. 

Insecticidal chemicals have had a major 
role in the development of this technology 
and their use has accomplished a tremendous 
amount of good. It is becoming increasingly 
obvious, however, that the use of these chem- 
icals has not been without problems and that 
society now is asking that the benefits of 
each use be weighed against possible adverse 
side-effects on environmental quality. 

An insecticide, by definition, is a chemical 
which is poisonous to insects. Because in- 
secticides are poisons, some also may harm 
other kinds of organisms. It is the latter 
problem which is causing many environmen- 
talists and ecologists to question the need for 
certain insecticides. 

However, there is another problem of con- 
siderable magnitude associated with the use 
of insecticides which has not yet caused any 
great concern among the general public. This 
is the continued development of resistance to 
insecticides by many species of insect pests 
of agricultural and medical importance. 
There are presently more than 200 species of 
insects that have developed resistance to one 
or more insecticides. Over the long-term, this 
problem could more severely affect man by 
endangering his food supply or health than 
does the adverse side-effects of certain 
pesticides on non-target organisms. Certain 
of these resistant insects are already inflict- 
ing great losses to crop yields and some 
species can not be controlled by presently 
available methods. The continued develop- 
ment of insecticide-resistant strains of in- 
sects threatens to render obsolete much of 
our present pest control technology. Thus, 
man is still faced with an ever continuing 
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battle against insect pests if he is to enjoy 
good health and have sufficient food. 

Because of the problems produced by the 
past usage of insecticides, it is necessary that 
future application of these chemicals be made 
as objectively, scientifically and intelligently 
as possible. 


EVOLUTION OF AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


Before World War II, the chemical control 
of insects was achieved mainly with metallic 
compounds, botanical products and petro- 
leum oils, Lead arsenate was a mainstay for 
fruit production and calcium arsenate was 
used on cotton. Nicotine sulphate was used 
for control of aphids, pyrethrum for flies and 
rotenone for cattle grubs. Petroleum oils were 
used on citrus and frult crops and as larya- 
cides for mosquitoes. These insecticides did 
not produce great ecological disruptions but, 
neither were they highly effective for con- 
trolling insect pests. 

These insecticides were largely replaced at 
the end of World War II when DDT and the 
other new synthetic chlorinated hydrocarbon 
insecticides became available. The new in- 
secticides possessed two qualities of great im- 
portance to effective insect control: (1) high 
initial toxicity to insect pests; and (2) suf- 
ficient persistence to control newly emerging 
insects or insects migrating from untreated 
into treated areas. 

The chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides 
had a great impact on agriculture. Producers 
were able to effectively control insects for 
the first time. Such success stimulated an 
unprecedented demand by growers for almost 
complete control of insect pests. It now be- 
came profitable for them to use fertilizers, 
irrigation and other practices. Spectacular 
increases in yields were obtained and main- 
tained at high profit levels for many years. 

The apparent victory gained over insects 
by the use of the chlorinated hydrocarbon 
insecticides was not a lasting one. By the 
early 1950’s a few species of insects had 
already developed a high level of resistance 
to these insecticides. By 1960, many insect 
pests of major importance, including the boll 
weevil, bollworm, tobacco budworm, cabbage 
looper, houseflies, mosquitoes, and aphids, 
could no longer be effectively controlled with 
the chlorinated hydrocarbons. 

In Texas, the use of the chlorinated hydro- 
carbon insecticides (including DDT, endrin, 
aldrin, dieldrin, heptachlor, toxaphene and 
BHC) in agricultural production has steadily 
decreased during the past 10 to 15 years, For 
example, DDT was listed 120 times in the 
Texas recommendations for insert control 
in 1953. The recommended usage of DDT has 
been continually reduced. This year DDT ap- 
pears only 4 times in Texas recommendations. 
All of the latter recommendations involve 
minor uses of DDT where no alternate insec- 
ticides are available. Endrin is no longer 
recommended for use on any crop. The use 
of the chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides 
has decreased because of: (1) the develop- 
ment of resistance to these chemicals by 
insect pests; (2) the advent of new, morë 
effective insecticides; and (3) the increased 
awareness of the potential dangers arising 
from residues persisting after the application 
of these compounds. 

The phasing out of the chlorinated hydro- 
carbon insecticides for usage in Texas agri- 
culture has not been without problems. They 
have been replaced for the most part by the 
organophosphorus insecticides. Certain of 
the organophosphorus compounds present 
real hazards to the applicator and the farm 
worker. Since most are not persistent, they 
have to be applied more often and, thus, have 
increased costs of agricultural production. In 
addition, they haye been very. deadly to a 
broad spectrum of insects, often eliminating 
beneficial insects. This has led to outbreaks 
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of secondary pests, some of which have 
proven to be more damaging than the original 
pests. 


IMPACT OF INSECTICIDES ON THE AGRICULTURAL 
ECOSYSTEM 

In the preceding discussion I have briefiy 
mentioned certain aspects of the impact of 
synthetic insecticides on agricultural pro- 
duction. Spectacular increases in yields have 
been obtained through the use of these 
chemicals, However, the maintenance of these 
high yields have been difficult because of 
problems which have developed when highly 
effective insecticides have been used on a 
crop over a prolonged period. 

Cotton in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas was intensively dusted and sprayed 
with chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides, 
mainly for control of the boll weevil, for ap- 
proximately 15 years. No serious problems in 
insect control were experienced until the late 
1950’s at which time the boll weevil became 
resistant to these insecticides. The problem 
of boll weevil control was solved by a switch 
to the organophosphorus insecticides, mainly 
methyl parathion. DDT was added to control 
two secondary pests, the bollworm and to- 
bacco budworm. By 1962, the latter two in- 
sects could not be controlled with DDT or 
other chlorinated hydrocarbons or carba- 
mate insecticides, The total pest control sit- 
uation suddenly reversed. Now the bollworm 
and tobacco budworm became more impor- 
tant than the boll weevil. The problem of 
bollworm and budworm resistance to DDT 
and related compounds was resolved by in- 
creasing dosages of methyl parathion by two 
to four times, from 0.50 lb/acre which had 
been used for weevil control to 1.0 to 2.0 1bs/ 
acre, An immediate effect of increasing dos- 
age rates of insecticides was to increase cost 
of production. Yields remained high but 
profits decreased. This situation prevailed 
until 1968. Control then was directly mainly 
toward the bollworm and tobacco budworm, 
two pests formerly of secondary importance, 
while the boll weevil had faded to insignif- 
icance. 

A secondary effect of the increased usage 
of high dosages of methyl parathion in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas has been 
& great increase in the number of cases of 
insecticidal poisoning among applicators and 
farm workers. Fortunately, there have been 
no deaths directly attributable to the agri- 
cultural application of the organophosphorus 
insecticides, This has been due in a large 
part to a concerted effort by the Texas Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, the Texas De- 
partment of Health, and chemical companies 
to provide applicators, farmers and workers 
with educational material concerning the 
safe use of pesticides. However, the problems 
of safety and environmental contamination 
are great. Many non-farm residents are com- 
plaining about the heavy use of pesticides 
in fields adjacent to the small towns of the 
Valley. Also, insecticidal drift from cotton 
into citrus orchards has caused major up- 
sets in the biological control of certain 
arthropod pests of this crop. This has caused 
citrus to be treated with more pesticides and 
the end-result is that the amounts of pesti- 
cide released into environment has been 
increased. 

The situation made another drastic 
change in 1968. The tobacco budworm popu- 
lation in the Valley showed the first signs 
of developing resistance to the organophos- 
phorus insecticides. Many producers treated 
their fields 15 to 18 times with methyl para- 
thion and, even then, suffered great losses in 
yields. Others produced relatively high yields 
but saw their already small margin of profit 
shrink even more. By 1970, the tobacco bud- 
worm had developed such a high level of re- 
sistance that severe outbreaks of the pest 
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could not be controlled regardless of the in- 
secticide used (Table 1), Many flelds suf- 
fered severe losses in yields and the Valley in 
1970 produced the lowest yield recorded dur- 
ing the past 25 years. 

The cotton industry in certain areas of 
northeastern Mexico has been almost totally 
destroyed by the tobacco budworm. Cotton 
production in the Matamoros-Reynosa area 
of the Lower Rio Grande Valley declined 
from 710,715 acres in 1960 to approximately 
1,200 acres by 1970 (Table 2), Most of this 
acreage was moved approximately 200 miles 
south to a new area near Tampico-Mante. 
There were approximately 500,000 acres 
planted to cotton in this area in 1966. This 
declined to 100,000 acres in 1969. In that year, 
the cotton crop was almost totally destroyed 
by the tobacco budworm even though pro- 
ducers treated intensively with methyl para- 
thion. In 1970, the cotton industry had dis- 
appeared from the area with less than 1,200 
acres being planted and most of this was 
destroyed without harvest. This occurred 
mainly because the greatly increased usage 
of pesticides in attempts to control the to- 
bacco budworm combined with substantial 
yield losses caused by the pest made it un- 
profitable to produce cotton in these areas of 
Mexico. 

The loss of cotton in the Tampico-Mante 
area has had a severe impact on the local 
economy. Dr. M. J. Lukefahr (personal cor- 
respondence) of the Entomology Research 
Division Laboratory, USDA, Brownsville, 
Texas, visited the area in late August 1970 
and reported that at least 70% of the cleared 
land in the area was not being cultivated at 
all, although some was planted to corn in 
September. Farmers of the area reported it to 
be almost impossible to borrow money for 
any type of farming operation. The entire 
area is experiencing a severe economic de- 
pression. Of the more than 30 cotton gins 
formerly in the area, 10 have been dis- 
mantled and moved to the West Coast. The 
remainder are intact but boarded up. This 
shows that when a major crop of an area 
is lost the economic consequences are se- 
vere and may affect almost everyone in the 
region. 

The seeds for the destruction of the Mex- 
ican cotton industry were planted when the 
producers decided that their insect pest prob- 
lems could be best solved by the unilateral 
use’ of regularly scheduled applications of 
broad-spectrum insecticides, Hindsight shows 
that this method of pest control was bound 
for failure since the genetic diversity of in- 
sects is such that they appear capable of 
evolving strains resistant to all insecticides, 
Once the tobacco budworm became resistant 
to all available insecticides, the System failed 
in Mexico, Thus, it is evident that a different 
strategy for the control of the insect pests 


of cotton must be devised if the industry 
is to survive. 


MINIMIZING THE USE OF INSECTICIDES 


Texas, like California, has an enviable 
record in the development and implementa- 
tion of non-insecticidal methods of insect 
control. The release of millions of sterile 
screwworm flies has nearly eradicated a pest 
that prevlously caused great losses to domes- 
tic animals and wildlife. Before the initia- 
tion of this program in 1962, animals over 
most of Texas were subject to attack by this 
fiy, In 1962, when the first sterile screwworm 
flies were released, 50,000 screwworm. cases 
were reported in the State. By 1970, only 92 
animals were found infested wtih screw- 
worms. This has been a remarkable accom- 
plishment. This program has rid ranchers of 
& major insect pest. A second benefit has been 
the tremendous increase in the number of 
deer in the State. 

The pink bollworm is one of the most 
destructive cotton pests, In Texas, this in- 
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sect destroyed more than $28 million of cot- 
ton in a 38-county area in 1952. By 1960, 
the pink bollworm had been brought under 
control by a combined program of regulated 
planting and harvesting, stalk destruction 
and gin-plant sanitation. The pink bollworm 
in Texas is presently considered a minor pest, 
and our cotton producers almost never apply 
insecticides for its control. Unfortunately, 
control of the pink bollworm in Arizona and 
California has not proven easy. In these two 
states, some cotton producers last year spent 
$70 to $80 per acre for insecticides in an 
effort to control the pink bollworm. 

Biological control of Rhodes grass scale, 
a serious pest of pasture grasses in Texas, has 
been accomplished by the release of an insect 
parasite. Biological control of insects also 
plays an important role in citrus production. 

Synthetic insect pheromones (sex attract- 
ants) are being tested for control of the boll 
weevil and the southern pine beetle. This 
method of control appears particularly prom- 
ising against the pine beetle and insec- 
ticidal spraying of commercial timberland 
for control of this pest was largely discon- 
tinued during 1970. 

However, non-insecticidal controls of in- 
sect pests presently are available for only a 
few species, For the remainder, insecticidal 
control is required and will be for the fore- 
seeable future. The problems which have re- 
sulted from the use of insecticides are great. 
But there is reason to be optimistic that even 
the most acute problems may be solved. 
Sufficient knowledge presently is available 
which if put to use might immediately re- 
duce insecticidal usage by 50 per cent, or 
more, on several major crops. Such reduction 
is dependent upon producers being given the 
proper technical assistance. 

A method of pest management known as 
integrated control offers the greatest im- 
mediate promise for reducing the amount of 
insecticides needed for crop protection, By 
bringing all known methods of suppression 
(including insecticides, beneficial insects, 
pathogens, insect-resistant crop varieties, and 
cultural practices) to bear against key target 
pests, particular promise is offered for those 
crops which now require the greatest amounts 
of insecticides. 

I wish to provide two recent examples from 
two major crops which shows that under 
certain, conditions the amounts of insecticide 
used on these may be drastically reduced. 
In the Pecos Valley of Texas, 10 to 12 appli- 
cations of insecticides are applied to cotton 
each. year. However, entomologists working at 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Pecos have produced a crop for each of 
the past three years with almost no insecti- 
cide. They have been able to accomplish 
this mainly because cotton in the area is 
not infested with a key pest such as the boll 
weevil. Insect outbreaks in the Pecos crop 
generally are induced by the unwise use of 
insecticides which kill. beneficial insects; 
thus, allowing secondary pests, mainly the 
bollworm, to develop to damaging numbers. 
The unfortunate aspect of this demonstra- 
tion has been that the producers of this 
area have not yet followed the practices 
which have been shown to work (Table 3). 

Approximately 40 percent of the- total 
amount of insecticide applied to crop land 
in the United States is used on cotton. The 
results produced at Pecos provides ample 
reason to believe that supervised control of 
insects pests by trained specialists could 
drastically reduce the amount of insecticides 
used on cotton even without the develop- 
ment of new technology. It is my opinion 
that insecticide usage on cotton in most 
areas of the U.S. might be reduced by per- 
haps 50 percent without reduction of yields. 

The second example shows that the 
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amounts of insecticide presently used on 
grain sorghum for control of the greenbug 
might be two to five times greater than that 
actually needed to control the pest (Table 
4). It has been estimated that sorghum pro- 
ducers in the Texas High Plains spent 
$14,000,000 in 1970 for control of the green- 
bug and related pests. This compares to ap- 
proximately $100,000 only three years ago 
before the greenbug became a pest of sor- 
ghum. This represents the purchase and ap- 
plication of a great quantity of insecticidal 
chemicals, much of which has been used un- 
necessarily. 


REORIENTATION OF PEST MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICES 

Integrated insect pest control programs 
will be difficult to put into practice even 
after they have been proven by research 
and demonstration. This is because they are 
more complex than the simple application of 
a chemical and may require the conduct of 
several measures during the year. In addi- 
tion, certain of these measures, such as 
uniform planting dates and stalk destruc- 
tion at specific times, may have to be re- 
quired of all producers over a large geo- 
graphical area. 

The greatest handicap in putting these 
programs into practice is the lack of trained 
pest management specialists to provide tech- 
nical assistance to the producer. These spe- 
clalists may have to be provided by govern- 
ment agenices or employed by the various 
commodity groups themselyes, Regardless of 
the source, these specialists should be edu- 
cated in the best methods of pest manage- 
ment, licensed in a professional registry then 
held accountable for their recommendations 
in the same manner as doctors, dentists and 
veterinarians, 

There will probably always be a need for 
chemical pesticides if we are to provide for 
the needs of the human society. Risks of 
such usages must be evaluated against the 
benefits obtained. This evaluation must be 
based on sound scientific data and not hys- 
teria. During this time when there is intense 
controversy over the use of pesticides and 
much new legislation is being proposed, all 
concerned might do well to remember the 
words of Thomas Jefferson who said, “Error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason is 
left free to combat it." 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARATIVE RESISTANCE TO METHYL 
PARATHION IN TOBACCO BUDWORMS COLLECTED 
FROM VARIOUS LOCATIONS 


Fold increase in 
resistance over 
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1 Data provided by Dr. D. A. Wolfenbarger, U.S.D.A, Entomol- 
ogy Research Division, Brownsville, Tex. Other data by S, J. 
Nemec and P. L. Adkisson. 


TABLE 2,—-REDUCTIONS IN COTTON ACREAGE IN CERTAIN 
AREAS OF MEXICO FOLLOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RESISTANCE BY THE BOLLWORM AND TOBACCO BUDWORM 
TO CERTAIN INSECTICIDES t 


Year 
Matamoros-Reynosa: 
19600. oo 710, 715 


1 Data provided by Dr, M. J. Lukefahr, Head, U.S,D.A. Ento- 
mology Research Laboratory, Brownsville, Tex. 

3 Acraage was moved from Matamoros to new land in the 
Tampico-Mante area during mid-1960's. 


TABLE 3.—EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPERVISED INSECT CONTROL PROCEDURES IN REDUCING INSECTICIDAL TREATMENT AND 


COSTS OF PRODUCING COTTON IN THE PECOS VALLEY OF TEXAS! 


Average number Insec- 
ticidal applications 


Average total cost of 
insecticidal applications 
in dollars per acre 


Average pounds of lint 
cotton per acre 


Location 1968 


Pecos exparimental station... ...........-...- 
Farms adjoining Pecos experimental station... 
Pecos Valley: 

Reeves County... 

Pecos County 


1970 1968 1969 1970 


0 

25 

10 30.00 30 
10 » 33.00 33 


t Data provided by T. L, Pate and C. W. Neeb. 
2 Made for beet armyworm on seedling cotton. 


TABLE 4.—EFFECTIVENESS OF REDUCED RATES OF CERTAIN 
INSECTICIDES FOR CONTROLLING THE GREENBUG ON 
GRAIN SORGHUM, LUBBOCK, TEX. 19701 


Percent control, days 


Insecticide Lbs./acre y 3 7 


Disulfoton 
Do, 


Parathion 
Do.t...... 


t Data provided by D. G. Bottrell and J. R, Cate, 
2 Minimum dosage currently being used commercially. 


TOWARD A NEW CHINA POLICY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
May 4, the Board of Missions of the 
United Methodist Church, of which I am 
honored to be a member, adopted a reso- 
lution on relations with the People’s Re- 
public of China. 


The board has adopted an enlightened 
and constructive position without disre- 
garding the real problem which exist as 


China enters into normal relations with 
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other members of the international com- 
munity. 

The board’s resolution is another in- 
dication of the growing sentiment among 
Americans that the time has come to 
take a more realistic view about the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. The aftermath 
of the visit of the American table tennis 
team to China is a further indication 
that many Americans are ready to reject 
the myths of the past in favor of the 
realities of the present and the opportu- 
nities of the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution of the Board of 
Missions of the United Methodist Church 
together with its background paper on 
China be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHINA STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF 
Missions, UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, May 
4,1971 


We re-affirm our belief that major meas- 
ures should be taken so that the People’s Re- 
public of China may enter Into normal rela- 
tionships with the full international com- 
munity and specifically into membership in 
the United Nations. This would reduce in- 
ternational tension, make some possible con- 
structive dealing with the issues of war and 
peace in East and Southeast Asia, foster 
trade, encourage cultural exchanges, and 
lead to new levels of mutual understanding 
by the peoples of China and those of other 
nations. 

Therefore, we welcome the recent measures 
taken by the People’s Republic of China and 
the U.S.A. which promise increased contact 
and openness between the two governments 
and peoples. We encourage our Government 
to indicate its approval of the membership of 
the People’s Republic of China in the UN, 
and to pursue all available opportunities for 
developing friendly relations. 

We know of no simple or immediate solu- 
tion to the problems that exist among the 
Taiwanese people, the Republic of China, and 
the People’s Republic of China. We hope that 
the existence of these problems will not allow 
us to preclude new relations with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. We believe that in 
due course the people of Taiwan and the 
people of mainland China should have free- 
dom to develop their own relations with each 
other and with the international community, 
BACKGROUND PAPER ON UNITED STATES POLICY 

TOWARDS CHINA AND THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 

THE CHURCH 


The American and Chinese peoples have a 
historical relationship with one another 
which is profoundly ambiguous, tncluding, 
on the one hand, strong expressions of con- 
cern and compassion, and on the other, deep 
hostility and misunderstanding. For over a 
century, individual Americans, as well as the 
United States government, played an impor- 
tant role in shaping the development and 
course of China, and one of the major areas 
of American involvement was represented by 
the mission work of the Christian churches. 
Indeed, for many years the major expendi- 
tures of the denominations which now com- 
prise the United Methodist Church (as well 
as of other churches) for foreign mission 
work went for their work in China. The scope 
of American missionary activity in China, 
together with the deep bonds of friendship 
which often developed out of that effort, 
created for many American Christians a 
strong sense of linkage and identification 
with the destiny of the Chinese people. 

And yet, for the last twenty years, Ameri- 
cans have played little if any part in shaping 
the development and course of China. The 
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success of the Communist revolution on the 
mainland in 1949, followed by the Korean 
War, led rapidly to hostile relations between 
the two countries and to the exclusion of 
all Americans from China. The traumatic 
effect of this drastic change on Americans, 
including those missionaries who had dedi- 
cated their lives to serving God in China, 
has had a lasting effect on relations between 
the peoples of these countries. For more than 
@ decade after the Communists won power, 
the attitudes of many American Christians 
toward China were affected by the attitudes 
and impressions of American missionaries 
who were expelled from the mainland, and 
it is only during the last several years that 
the church has begun to take a new look at 
China since the revolution. 

Five years ago, the Board of Missions con- 
sidered the “urgent” problem of relations 
between the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China. At that time the Board 
urged the President of the United States to, 
“establish a Presidential Commission on U.S. 
Policy in relation to the People’s Republic 
of China,” and also called upon leaders, “both 
in the Methodist Church and in the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
to continue to explore all possible means of 
establishing contact between Christians from 
the United States and from the People’s Re- 
public of China: (Bd. of Missions, 1966). In 
1968, the General Conference called for a re- 
examination of recent U.S. policies toward 
China, “since their continuation may inten- 
sify bitterness and imprison rather than free 
the people in those lands from hardships, re- 
pression and authoritarian control.” 

In the years since the passage of these 
statements discussions of a new American 
policy towards the People’s Republic of China 
have extended to the highest levels of gov- 
ernment, and it seems that the time has 
come for overall re-examination of present 
U.S. policy. As China has once again emerged 
as- a stable and major power in world affairs, 
the necessity of a new relationship between 
America and China has become more evident, 
although so far very little real change has 
taken place in the existing relationship. Be- 
cause of the long historical involvement in 
China of American churches in general and 
Methodism in particular, the Board of Mis- 
sions has a special responsibility to re-exam- 
ine U.S.-China relations in the light of exist- 
ing knowledge to help clarify the moral 
choices facing American Christians as they 
consider a new China policy. There are three 
main areas where such a re-examination cap 
help clarify these choices: the changed emo- 
tional environment in the United States with 
respect to China; new understanding of the 
realities of U.S.-China relations and the par- 
ticular problems of the status of Taiwan, 


THE CHANGED EMOTIONAL AND POLITICAL ENVI- 
RONMENT IN THE U.S. 


In the years that followed the seizure of 
power on the mainland by the Chinese Com- 
munists in 1949, American policy towards 
China was largely shaped by our involvement 
in the “Cold War.” Communism had replaced 
Fascism as the chief threat to the “Free 
World,” and our strategy of “containing” 
Soviet Communism in Europe was paralleled 
by a strategy of containing Chinese Com- 
munism in Asia. Western policy-makers 
viewed Communism as a monolithic, expan- 
sionist ideology which sought to extend its 
tentacles over all the nations of the globe; 
Christians, in particular, saw in Commu- 
nism an atheist philosophy committed to 
the destruction and suppression of religious 
values and institutions. In this country a 
“China Lobby,” composed of politicians, mil- 
itary leaders and former missionaries, suc- 
cessfully demanded a hard-line approach by 
the United States towards the People’s Re- 
public of China. Supporting the claims of 
the Republic of China under Chiang Kai Shek 
(which had fied to Taiwan in 1949) to be the 
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legitimate government of all of China, this 
lobby sought to characterize the Communist 
government in the following ways: 

1. As a totalitarian regime which sup- 
pressed individual freedom and survived in 
power only through force of arms; 

2. As an aggressive power seeking military 
domination over the rest of Asia; 

3. As a part of the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy seeking to control the world; 

4. As an atheist regime which persecuted 
Chinese Christians and western missionaries 
in an attempt to destroy religious institu- 
tions in China. 

Using these characterizations the China 
Lobby promoted a U.S. policy which sought 
to contain the expansion of Chinese Com- 
munism, which branded China as an aggres- 
sor nation in the international arena, and 
which successfully isolated the PRC from 
participation in world affairs. 

But now, in 1971, the situation has 
changed. The China Lobby has declined in 
influence, and the search for a new policy 
has begun. The Communists have remained 
in power for twenty years, and Chiang Kai 
Shek’s promise to return to the mainland 
is no longer taken seriously. President Nixon 
has relaxed trade and travel restrictions di- 
rected at the PRC and has called for a nor- 
malization of relations between the U.S. and 
China. Bipartisan resolutions have been in- 
troduced in Congress calling for a new U.S. 
policy, and a majority of the member states 
of the United Nations favor the inclusion 
of the People’s Republic in the world today. 

In part, these dramatic changes in the 
emotional environment of China discussions 
reflect a “realistic” assessment of the domes- 
tic political and military strength of the 
Communist government, and a recognition 
of the unreality of excluding a nation of 
800 million people from participation in the 
normal channels of international relations. 
They also refiect a larger change in Amer- 
ican attitudes and behavior towards the 
Communist world in general. Most impor- 
tantly, however, they reflect some new un- 
derstandings of the realities of China under 
the Communists, and it is these understand- 
ings which American Christians must come 
to grip with. 


THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA SINCE WORLD 
WAR IT 


What these new understandings amount to 
is a discovery that the assumption underly- 
ing U.S. policy towards the PRC since 1949 
are no longer correct, if they ever were. Both 
in the realm of China’s foreign policy and 
in the realm of her domestic policy, the 
stereotypes promoted by the China Lobby 
are, today, false ones. 

The assumption that Chinese foreign pol- 
icy under the Communists is merely a sub- 
sidiary part of an over-all design by mono- 
lithic world-Communism has been shown to 
be a myth. The split between China and the 
Soviet Union has widened since 1960 to the 
point where the possibility of war between 
the two Communist giants is no longer 
unthinkable. 

More important, however, is the discovery 
that the assumptions of the aggressive char- 
acter of Chinese Communism are also not 
an accurate portrayal of reality. In the pe- 
riod since 1949, China has sent troops out- 
side her border on three occasions: in Korea 
in 1952, in Tibet in 1960, and In India during 
1962. In each of these cases the United 
States branded China as the aggressor and 
spoke out against these acts, but in each case 
the passage of time has revealed new infor- 
mation which clouds the accuracy of these 
claims. In the casé of Korea we have learned 
that not only did the PRC repeatedly warn 
the United States of the specific conditions 
that would lead to Chinese intervention, but 
also (as I.F. Stone and others have docu- 
mented) that China genuinely feared—with 
some cause—that the United States might 
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invade China. In the case of India it now 
seems unclear as to which nation provoked 
the hostilities, and both the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment on Taiwan and the Peking Govern- 
ment supported the boundary change that 
occurred. In the case of Tibet we have learned 
that however much we may deplore the kill- 
ing which took place there—both the Na- 
tionalist government of Chiang Kai Shek and 
the Communist government claim Tibet as 
an integral part of China and both had de- 
clared their intention of restoring Chinese 
rule over Tibet. 

While these understandings do not justify 
specific actions of the PRC in each case, they 
do suggest that the determination of guilt 
and responsibility are not so clearcut as we 
once thought. This is particularly true when 
we consider United States actions with re- 
spect to China during the same period. While 
China often used threatening rhetoric to- 
wards the rest of the world, her actions were 
largely cautious and temperate. Aside from 
the three instances cited, the PRC has sta- 
tioned no combat forces outside of her own 
borders. During this same period the United 
States has ringed the perimeter of China 
with military bases (including nuclear weap- 
ons), and has stationed over a half million 
combat forces'on Asian soil. 

Perhaps even more important than these 
new understandings of Chinese foreign pol- 
icy under the Communists, however, are cer- 
tain new perceptions of the domestic realities 
of China today. It now seems clear from all 
the information available to the West ‘that 
the last twenty years have resulted in a sub- 
santial improvement in the quality of life 
of the average Chinese citizen. Not only has 
the PRC increased its economic productivity 
at a rate surpassing that of most developing 
countries, but it.also seems to have solved the 
problems of distribution which often created 
famine during earlier periods. Even the most 
hostile observers agree that government cor- 
ruption (which seemed endemic to Chinese 


bureaucracy) has been largely -eliminated, 
and the beggars whose memory haunted 


Western missionaries no longer fill the 
streets and sidewalks of Shanghai and other 
large cities. 

And despite our stereotypes about the re- 
pressive and totalitarian character of Chinese 
Communism, we are also discovering that 
political power in China is more widely dis- 
persed than was once the case. It is certainly 
true that the PRC is not a “democracy” in 
the Western sense, but it is also true that in 
comparison with past forms of government 
in China the participation in decision-mak- 
ing of the “average man” has increased. Fol- 
lowing the “Cultural Revolution’ period dur- 
ing the mid-sixties, the entire party and gov- 
ernment apparatus were re-built. More than 
two-thirds of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party were replaced, and local 
party organizatitons were re-built from the 
bottom up. While there are those who would 
shrug this off as merely a power struggle at 
the top, knowledgeable “China watchers” in 
Hong Kong (known for their antipathy to 
the Communist regime) have concluded that 
there has, indeed, been a fundamental down- 
ward distribution of power to a broader base 
of the Chinese population. 

All of this is not to say that China today 
is a perfect state with no flaws that we may 
criticize, but it is to say that China fs not 
the “yellow peril” we once feared. After the 
revolution in 1949 there were mass executions 
and the use of coercion to gain support. 
Selected groups—including Christians—were 
persecuted for their behavior and beliefs. 
What is not so clear, in the retrospect of his- 
tory, is that these excesses were a unique 
feature of the Communists rather than a 
common (albeit ugly) feature of the period 
following all successful reyolution—even to 
some degree of our own. Whatever we may 
think of the negative features of China under 
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the Communists must be balanced by an un- 
derstanding of the positive features which 
also exist, and there must be a part of our 
consciousness as we seek a new beginning. 

To briefly summarize these understandings 
of the positive features which must form a 
background to our search for a new American 
policy: 

1. The government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China is the actual and legitimate gov- 
ernment of China. It has maintained itself 
in power for over 20 years, improved the lot 
of its citizens, and not only is there no par- 
ticular reason to think that it does not have 
the support of most of its citizens, but there 
are also good reasons to think that it does 
have such support. 

2. Regardless of how threatening its rhet- 
oric has been from time to time, the actions 
of the People’s Republic of China have not 
shown it to be an aggressive power which 
should be isolated from the world commu- 
nity. 

What, then, are the obstacles to changing 
U.S. policy toward China in the directions 
Suggested by these understandings? To an- 
Swer this question we must look beyond the 
general characteristics of past U.S. policy to 
the specifics of that policy. Then, perhaps, 
we may see more clearly the moral issues 
which confronts us in developing a new 
policy. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF U.S.-CHINA RELATIONS 
AND THE PROBLEM OF TAIWAN 


The past year has witnessed a dramatic 
change in the participation of China in world 
affairs. Canada and Italy, as well as Chile, 
have established diplomatic relations with 
the PRC under a formula by which they 
“take note” of Peking’s claim to Taiwan, and 
a majority of the members of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly (although not the two-thirds 
majority required by a U.S. backed proce- 
dural resolution) have supported a resolu- 
tion which calls for the seating of the PRC 
and the expulsion of the Nationalist repre- 
sentatives. 

Under President Nixon, U.S. discussions 
with the PRC were resumed after a long 
hiatus. Since the invasion of Cambodia, 
however, no discussions have taken place. 
Present indications are that further progress 
in “normalizing” relations—even with the 
present optimistic signs of change—will be 
difficult to achieve. 

While the United States: wants to “normal- 
ize" relations with the PRC, its flexibility in 
doing so is limited. In the first place, the U.S. 
has a lengthy historical and moral tie to the 
Nationalist government on Taiwan. Not only 
does the U.S. still formally recognize the Na- 
tionalist government as the government of 
all China, but it is committed to defend that 
government under a mutual security pact. In 
addition, as part of its policy of containing 
Communism the U.S. has established mili- 
tary bases in Korea, Okinawa, Taiwan, Thai- 
land, and Vietnam. It has committed itself 
to the defense of those countries and is cur- 
rently engaged in a major war in Indochina. 
As American policy-makers view their op- 
tions, the U.S. cannot quickly break these 
commitments and abandon present policies 
in Asia solely to improve relations with the 
PRC. 

The U.S. attitude, then, is to attempt a 
gradual improvement of relations by relaxing 
trade and travel restrictions, followed by dip- 
lomatic initiatives similar to the “Canadian 
formula” of “taking note” of Peking’s claim 
to Taiwan, which will ultimately result in a 
restoration of diplomatic relations. In the 
international arena this strategy involves the 
gradual ending of our opposition to partici- 
pation by the PRC in international organiza- 
tions such as the U.N., while at the same 
time maintaining support for the Nationalist 
government as the government of Taiwan. 

From the Chinese perspective, improved 
relations with the United States are depend- 
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ent on two conditions: first, the U.S. must 
end its policy of encircling China with mili- 
tary forces and must withdraw from Indo- 
china, and second, the U.S. must end its in- 
terference in the Chinese civil-war by with- 
drawing its forces from Taiwan and ending 
its support for the Nationalist government. 

While the many different perceptions of 
the means to improve relations are complex 
and present many obstacles, at their heart 
lies the problem of Taiwan. Until the Taiwan 
issue is resolved it seems fair to say that 
relations between the U.S. and China will re- 
main strained. 

At first glance, the Taiwan issue seems to 
be a matter of choosing one Chinese “gov- 
ernment” over another. Both the Commu- 
nist People’s Republic of China and the Na- 
tionalist Republic of China claim that Tai- 
wan is an integral part of Chinese territory— 
they merely differ over which is the legi- 
timate government of China. And, indeed, 
up until the Sino-Japanese war at the close 
of the 19th Century, Taiwan was formally 
a part of China. The twelve million Tai- 
wanese who today form the majority of the 
population on that island are descendants 
of Chinese who emigrated to Taiwan from 
the mainland during the 17th Century. After 
the Chinese were defeated in the Sino- 
Japanese war, Taiwan was ceded to the Ja- 
panese who maintained their rule for some 
fifty years until the end of World War II. 
President Truman and other American lead- 
ers recognized Taiwan as Chinese territory 
and promised to restore it to China in the 
peace settlement with Japan, Before that 
treaty was signed in 1952, however, the Com- 
munists won control of the mainland. Chiang 
Kai Shek and his followers fied to Taiwan 
and, with U.S. protection, established his 
Nationalist government there. When the 
peace treaty was finally signed it left the 
legal status of Taiwan in doubt, and in the 
years that followed, the Nationalists consoli- 
dated their control over the island. 

The Nationalist control of Taiwan has 
brought mixed blessings to the population. 
Chiang’s government—with U.S. aid—has 
built a strong and growing economy on the 
island which has established trade relations 
throughout the world. The standard of living 
is high compared to most of Asla, and poverty 
is not a major problem. On the other hand 
the Nationalist government rules the popu- 
lation with an iron hand. It is primarily a 
government of the two million Chinese who 
fled the mainland in 1949, and the twelve 
million native Taiwanese are treated as sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

During this period the Christian churches 
have been a major source of support for the 
Nationalist government. The role of the 
Church during the Chinese civil-war was 
not a neutral one, as the atheistic compo- 
nents of Communism led a great many West- 
ern missionaries to openly support the Na- 
tionalists, and when the government fied, so, 
too, did the missionaries. Both Chiang Kai 
Shek and his wife are devout Methodists and 
their support by American Christians was 
highly visible during and after the civil war. 
Although the Presbyterian Church has, for 
over 100 years, maintained a strong indige- 
nous Taiwanese church, the other Christian 
churches which today function on Taiwan 
are primarily composed of these Chinese who 
came to the island with the Nationalists. This 
identification of Christianity with the Na- 
tionalist cause has greatly complicated the 
position of the churches with both the Com- 
munists and the native Taiwanese. 

If the moral issues which face us in de- 
yeloping a policy about Taiwan concern only 
the Chinese, then, they are fairly straight- 
forward. Since both Chinese governments 
recognize Taiwan as part of China, the Unit- 
ed States must decide which of them it will 
recognize as the legitimate government of 
China. Despite the past history of U.S. sup- 
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port for the Nationalists, and despite the past 
ties of American Christians to the National- 
ists, a belief in the right of self-determina- 
tion of peoples as well as a recognition of the 
realities of power must lead to the conclu- 
sion that the People’s Republic of China is 
the actual and legitimate government of 
China. In facing the issue of U.S. respon- 
sibility in such a situation, U.S. efforts would 
have to be limited to insuring the safety of 
those Nationalists whom America supported 
for so long and who might face reprisals, if 
or when authority over the island is estab- 
lished by the PRC. 

The problem of Taiwan is, however, great- 
ly complicated by the emergence of an in- 
digenous movement of Taiwanese (or For- 
mosans, as they prefer to call themselves) 
who seek a status for the island independent 
of both the Communists and the National- 
ists. Pointing to the totalitarian and unrep- 
resentative character of Nationalist control, 
these Taiwanese seek self-determination and 
majority rule for the island. In addition, 
however, they argue that the long period of 
Japanese rule, together with traditionally 
weak tles between the island and the main- 
land, have given the inhabitants a distinct, 
non-Chinese, identity. Pointing to the am- 
biguous legal status of Talwan, they call for 
an internationally supervised plebescite to 
determine the status and future government 
of the island. 

The emergence of this movement of in- 
digenous Taiwanese raises profound political 
and moral issues which must be considered by 
Americans seeking a new China policy. 

1. Since both the PRC and ROC claim 
Taiwan as Chinese territory, does the United 
States have any right to ignore or deny the 
historical claims of China to Taiwan? Would 
the U.S, not be intervening in the interna- 
tional affairs of a sovereign nation if it did 
so? 

2. Even if both the PRC and the ROC 
claim Taiwan as Chinese territory, does the 
United States have any right to ignore or 
deny the aspirations of the inhabitants of 
Taiwan to determine their own future? 
Would the U.S. not be ignoring the right of 
a people to self-determination if it did so? 

3. Regardless of the ultimate status of 
Taiwan with respect to China, does the U.S. 
have any responsibility to insure a repre- 
sentative government on Taiwan, or to no 
longer support an unrepresentative and re- 
pressive one? 

4. Given the past history of U.S. policies 
toward the Chinese Communists, and past 
and present policies toward the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, does the United States have any 
moral right or responsibility to share in de- 
ciding the future of Taiwan? 

5. Has the issue on Taiwan become an is- 
sue of international concern which is legiti- 
mately open to international settlement and 
guarantees, regardless of the Chinese claims? 

There are no easily discernable answers to 
these questions, The principle of self-deter- 
mination of peoples is a fundamental tenet 
of international law, and is supported by 
American Christians and the American peo- 
ple as a whole. So, too, however, is the prin- 
ciple of respect for the sovereignty and ter- 
ritorlal integrity of nations, What we are 
faced with by the issue of Taiwan is a con- 
flict between these principles, and we are 
asked to choose between them. 

At the same time, however, the choice is 
not simply for the United States to decide 
the future of Taiwan. Any action which the 
United States takes now cannot be separated 
from its past relations with China. The long 
standing policy of hostility towards the Com- 
munist government on the mainland by 
many American Christians and American 
policymakers, as well as the past and present 
U.S. policy of supporting the Nationalist 
government on Taiwan, must obscure the 
moral status of any position the U.S. may 
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take. At the same time, American Christians 
cannot simply absolve themselves of any 
responsibility for finding a solution, since 
our involvement has helped to create the 
existing dilemma. 


THE LIMITS OF U.S. RESPONSIBILITY 


What we can say at this point is that there 
are certain directions for developing a new 
U.S. policy towards China which emerge 
from this review of the past: 

1. The People’s Republic of China is the 
legitimate government of China, and should 
be recognized as such in all international 
organizations. 

2. The Republic of China on Taiwan is a 
minority government which represents 
neither the Chinese People as a whole, nor 
the majority of people on Taiwan, and the 
U.S. should withdraw its political and mili- 
tary support for that government, 

3. The issue of whether the island of 
Taiwan should be recognized as Chinese terri- 
tory or as an independent entity raises diffi- 
cult moral and political problems, but the 
issue is primarily one between the people 
on Taiwan and the people on the mainland. 
The U.S. has no right to unilaterally impose 
a solution of this issue, The United States 
should withdraw its military forces from 
Taiwan, recognize that Taiwan traditionally 
was part of China, and should encourage a 
peaceful resolution of the future status of 
Taiwan by the PRC and the inhabitants of 
the island. 

While these steps, by themselves, will not 
lead to a new era of harmony between the 
United States and China, they are a necessary 
prelude to the long and difficult task of over- 
coming the hostilities and suspicions which 
have developed between the peoples of these 
two great nations, As Christians, we are 
called to confess honestly our past mistakes 
and to seek improved relations with an atti- 
tude of trust and love for our fellowmen. 
The church as an institution, and individual 


Christians, have played major roles in shap- 
ing past relations between the United States 
and China, and it is now our responsibility 
to actively lead the search for a new basis 
for bettering those relations. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
RUSSELL OF GEORGIA 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
has been brought to my attention a reso- 
lution by the Georgia School Food Serv- 
ice Association in tribute to the late Sen- 
ator Richard B. Russell of Georgia for 
his leading role in launching the original 
National School Lunch Act in 1946. 

As we know, the national school lunch 
program has been of immeasurable bene- 
fit to untold millions of schoolchildren 
throughout all the country, and this is 
certainly well-deserved recognition of 
my late distinguished senior colleague 
who was instrumental in securing adop- 
tion of this legislation. 

I bring the resolution to the attention 
of the Senate and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

GEORGIA SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 

A resolution honoring the late Senator 
Richard B. Russell of Georgia; and for other 
purposes, 

Whereas, in 1946, Georgia’s Senator Rich- 
ard B. Russell was one of the sponsors of 
the original National School Lunch Act; and 

Whereas, his leadership provided the in- 
strument for the Georgia School Food Serv- 
ice Association to dedicate itself to securing 
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adequate nutrition for Georgia school chil- 
dren, and 

Whereas, the Georgia School Food Service 
Association is grateful that Senator Russell 
devoted his public life in Congress to the 
service of mankind, especially to children as 
evidenced by his efforts to provide necessary 
food and sustenance to our country’s school 
children; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Geor- 
gia School Food Service Association does 
hereby express its appreciation of Senator 
Russell and his concern for the School Lunch 
Program; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Georgla 
School Food Service Association submit a 
similar Resolution honoring the memory of 
Senator Russell to the American School Food 
Service Association; and 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this 
Resolution be sent to members of Senator 
Russell's family and to each United States 
Senator of the 92nd Congress; and 

Be it finally resolved, That a copy of this 
Resolution be sent to Senator Herman E. Tal- 
madge of Georgia, sponsor of an amendment 
of the National School Lunch Act, request- 
ing that this resolution be read into the 
Congressional Record as a tribute to Senator 
Richard B. Russell from the Georgia School 
Food Service Association. 


TESTIMONY OF J. OSBORN FUL- 
LER, PRESIDENT OF FAIRLEIGH 
DICKINSON, BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION OF THE LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
April 27, 1971, the president of Fairleigh 
Dickinson University, Dr. J. Osborn Ful- 
ler, testified before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Education concerning the role 
of the Federal Government in providing 
assistance to independent, nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education. Dr. Fuller 
pointed out the important role that his 
university is playing in New Jersey as a 
“center from which we reach out into the 
communities to use them as our labora- 
tories, while simultaneously responding 
to their needs.” 

Mr. President, I think that Dr. Fuller's 
testimony sheds an important light on 
the needs and the objectives of this kind 
of institution—the urban university. I 
commend it to the reading of the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Dr. Fuller’s statement be printed im- 
mediately following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

REMARKS BY J. OSBORN FULLER, PRESIDENT, 
FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY, RUTH- 
ERFORD, N.J., APRIL 27, 1971 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 

committee on Education of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, I appreciate the 
committee’s kind invitation, extended so 
graciously by Senator Williams, to share with 
you my thoughts concerning a constructive 
relationship between the government and the 
university. 

This is my maiden appearance before a 
Senate Committee. I hope it will be the first 
of many because I believe that government, 
business and education must work more 
closely together to solve the many problems 
which face us today. 

Since my ideas, like those of everyone else, 
are strongly influenced by my past experi- 
ences, I think it might be helpful for you 
to know a bit about my experience in higher 
education. 
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I went to college and to graduate school at 
traditional prestigious eastern colleges—Le- 
high and Columbia, Then I taught geology at 
a small private college in the midwest— 
Mount Union. 

Next, I moved to the land-grant institu- 
tions, serving as a professor at Ohio State 
University and West Virginia University. 
Shortly after my return to Ohio State, I went 
into administration and later became Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences for eleven 
years. 

In 1967, I became President of Fairleigh 
Dickinson University. This institution is 
entirely different from the private colleges 
and universities with which most of us are 
familiar, and also different from the large 
land grant universities, It is oriented toward 
serving the needs of the immediate com- 
munity and has a large working part-time 
student body. It is best classified as an urban 
university. 

You have invited me to give my ideas about 
how the federal government can best exer- 
cise its role to the benefit of independent 
non-profit institutions. In my response, I 
wish to concentrate on the private urban 
university as an illustration. 

I think I can do this best by describing 
some of the programs at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University which typify the urban univer- 
sity. Then I want to tell you how the urban 
university relates to the problems of the 
times and how, in my opinion, the govern- 
ment can best aid these institutions. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, with an 
enrollment of 20,000, is the 9th largest pri- 
yate institution in the country. On the three 
main campuses, located at Rutherford, Tea- 
neck and Madison, New Jersey, the student 
population is almost equally divided between 
day and evening students, with the result 
that each unit is relatively small. Therefore, 
contact between students and faculty is fre- 
quent and understanding is good. The loca- 
tions of the centers encourage interreaction 
with the communities. The relatively small 
size of the units permits innovation and a 
flexibility of operation not normally associ- 
ated with a large institution, Our multi- 
campus organization gives us many of the 
advantages of both the small college and 
the large university. 

All of these features are illustrated by the 
wide range of programs we have developed. 
For those students who, because of a poor 
start or slow maturity, have difficulty, we 
have a number of special programs. At 
Wayne, New Jersey, we have a Reading and 
Study Institute which was started in 1958 
to prepare for college those students who 
had a poor high school record. In the twelve 
years since it began, 1530 students have ben- 
efited from this one-year program, Over 80 
percent go on to accredited colleges after 
completing the program. We have also util- 
ized this program to assist the disadvan- 
taged. 

In 1964, we started a two-year experimen- 
tal college for those students who had not 
yet decided on a specific field, or whose per- 
formance in high school was below what we 
felt was their true potential. Utilizing small 
classes, and to a large extent the tutorial 
process, nine hundred have gone on to ac- 
credited colleges with full credit transferred. 

We have also pioneered in specific response 
to community needs. We began one of the 
first programs for dental hygienists training 
more than 500 since 1948. We also had one 
of two pilot programs designed to meet the 
nursing crisis in the early fifties. From this 
program, 406 received associate in arts de- 
grees and qualified as registered nurses. Be- 
cause the demand for nurses having four 
years of training was increasing, we now 


have a baccalaureate program. However, we 
are still providing, on a cooperative basis, 


the liberal arts courses for the nursing pro- 
grams run by two local hospitals, 
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This fall the College of Science and Engi- 
neering developed a bachelor of science in 
technology program, with the aid of teach- 
ers from the two-year technical Institutes. 
Transfers from their two-year program who 
have shown promise, can earn a four year 
degree in technology. There is a tremendous 
demand in industry for these educated and 
highly trained semi-professionals. Over 200 
students registered in the first semester, far 
exceeding our expectations. Other institu- 
tions are now following our lead. 

We have also developed two exciting pro- 
grams overseas. At Wroxton, England, we of- 
fer both undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams in English Literature, history and gov- 
ernment for American students on a one 
semester basis. More than 500 have studied 
at Wroxton College since its inception in 
1965. 

At St. Croix, Virgin Islands, we are build- 
ing facilities to operate an undergraduate 
teaching laboratory in the sciences related 
to oceanography. When these facilities are 
completed, we will be able to expand the 
oceanography program which we have con- 
ducted for three summers in a local hotel. 
The new laboratories will also be used by 
other affiliated universities. The West Indies 
Laboratory, as we call it, will be the first 
laboratory built without a large govern- 
ment grant. We were so convinced of the 
importance of the new field of oceanography, 
that we proceeded with our plans despite the 
fact that Sea Grant funds had been ex- 
hausted, 

At the graduate level we have also de- 
veloped innovative programs in response to 
community needs. 

In 1964 we started a Master of Arts in 
Teaching program with help from the Ford 
Foundation. Over 300 students have gradu- 
ated in the program. 

In 1964 we initiated an orthodontics de- 
gree program. All participants have between 
6 to 8 years of training, including two years 
of practice before entering this program. 

For next year we have announced a uni- 
que program for the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation. It builds on a master’s degree re- 
gardless of major, and gives credit for work 
experience in any phase of educational ser- 
vice. The program is designed by the stu- 
dent and approved by an intercollege advi- 
sory committee. Courses may be used from 
any college in the University or from other 
universities. 

Two programs which are a complete de- 
parture from the normal collegiate patterns 
of operation are the Saturday College and 
the volunteer community service program. 

The Saturday College is designed for the 
adult who wants to upgrade himself, and 
classes are offered late Friday afternoon and 
on Saturday. There are no admission require- 
ments and when performance standards are 
met, full college credit is awarded and is 
transferrable. The response to the concept 
has been so tremendous that we are expand- 
ing our offerings. Two other local colleges 
are initiating similar programs as a result 
of our success. 

Finally, I want to tell you about the 
volunteer community service program, At my 
suggestion we started this program last Fall. 
The University faculty and administration 
offer guidance, and help make agency and 
community contacts for students who want 
to contribute volunteer service. With little 
publicity the program keeps growing. At last 
count, over 400 students had responded on 
one campus alone. Students are operating a 
24 hour “Hot Line” on two campuses for 
people undergoing severe personal stress; a 
tutorial service for preschool blacks in New- 
ark; Big Brother and Big Sister units in 


cooperation with the national organizations; 
working with a local town council, and nu- 


merous other projects. 
We are pleased that our students, who are 
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of all political persuasions, are actively heip- 
ing to solve community problems on a volun- 
teer basis. We feel it is an important part of 
their education. 

These examples illustrate why we feel we 
are innovative and responsive to the commu- 
nity needs. We are not an intellectual island, 
but a center from which we reach out into 
the communities to use them as our labo- 
ratories, while simultaneously responding to 
their needs. 

We are not unique in practicing this philo- 
sophy. The urban universities have been the 
leaders in this movement, although other 
universities are improving thelr community 
involvement. 

You will remember that my second purpose 
today was to tell you how the role of the ur- 
ban universally relates intimately with the 
problems of the times. From the descriptions 
of some of the Fairleigh Dickinson University 
programs and of those at the institutions 
which my colleagues represent, many rela- 
tionships are immediately obvious. However, 
I want to paint the picture with a broader 
brush, To do this, I want to take you back a 
bit in history. How has the Federal govern- 
ment helped higher education in the past? 
Since the beginning, higher education has 
received continuous support from the Fed- 
eral government. However, there have been 
noticeable peaks in the quantity of support. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
there was a clamor for education for more 
than the elite. There was a cry, too, for a dif- 
ferent kind of education. The country's food 
needs were expanding. Industrial needs were 
expanding rapidly. The federal government 
responded to these needs, and the land grant 
colleges came into existence in 1861. Low 
cost education in the “agricultural and me- 
chanical art” became a reality for a large 
number of students. The land grant institu- 
tion, with its government supported agricul- 
tural and engineering experiment stations, 
flooded the farmer and industrialist with 
new ideas and products. Industry exploited 
these and a major revolution resulted. An 
unacknowledged partnership between gov- 
ernment and education and industry rocketed 
us toward world leadership. We became the 
first nation to produce a surplus of food, 
while simultaneously becoming an industrial 
nation. 

During the second world war, the federal 
government again gave significant support to 
higher education. This time the government 
turned to a different group of institutions. 
The graduate departments and technical 
schools became the centers for significant re- 
search and development, and—an unexcelled 
war machine resulted. 

Another peak of federal support occurred 
after Sputnik. Again the informal but effec- 
tive partnership—government, business and 
education—responded to produce unbelieva- 
ble successes in space exploration. 

My third purpose is to give you my opin- 
fons of how the government can best aid 
higher education, at this time in history. 

Today our problems are primarily social 
problems. Is it not time for another peak 
federal effort to support higher education? 
Is it not time for the federal government to 
take that bold step and invest in the search 
for solutions to the social problems through 
another partnership with higher education? 
I believe it is. 

The two things the federal government 
must do is broaden the opportunities for 
higher education of its youth, and directly 
assist those universities which can best help 
in solving social problems. 

The need to develop opportunities for mi- 
nority groups and expand technical educa- 
tion especially through the two-year institu- 
tions, is well known and I support the gov- 
ernment’s effort to develop such programs. 

Less well understood are the problems that 


are developing for the middle income group. 
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Rapidly rising tuitions in the private insti- 
tutions, and the present criteria for obtain- 
ing financial aid, are steadily cutting down 
on the choice of opportunities for the middle 
income group. If the present trend con- 
tinues, the rich and some of the poor will be 
able to choose their institutions and their 
role in life, but members of the middle in- 
come group, if they can afford to go to col- 
lege, will be limited to the low cost institu- 
tions regardless of what educational pro- 
grams they may wish to pursue. In con- 
sidering the problem of expanded student 
financial aid, this middle income group must 
not be forgotten. New Jersey has a plan to 
help. It is called the fee equalization plan, 
through which grants are made to cover the 
tuition difference between public and pri- 
vate institutions, so the student is better 
able to go to the institution of his choice. 
The difficulty with the plan is that the in- 
come cut-off is so low that it eliminates most 
middle income students from qualifying; 
and, second, insufficient funds is a further 
limitation. 

I also want to make a special plea for the 
part-time student. Not many years from 
now the importance of continuous upgrad- 
ing through part-time education, will be ac- 
cepted as a desirable feature in the develop- 
ment of our human resources. At present, 
the large number of part-time students who 
are upgrading themselves, except for veter- 
ans, are given no help by the government. 
The numbers of working students who would 
take courses part-time, would be greatly in- 
creased if there were financial assistance for 
them. 

Broadening opportunities for the youth 
can be helped by increased direct student 
aid. However, direct student aid alone is not 
sufficient. Each institution spends more on 
educating the student than he pays in tul- 
tion and fees. Therefore, there must be aid 
to institutions in order to keep them viable 
and innovative. While the simplest way to 
solve this problem would be direct aid on 
the basis of head count, I do not believe this 
is the best way. 

Our problems are social problems—urban 
problems. Therefore now, as in the past, a 
major portion of the funds must flow to 
those institutions which, through experi- 
ence, show they are capable and willing to 
do the job. The urban universities, as a 
group have the most experience in working 
with community problems, It is my opinion 
that with government support they will be 
able both to speed up the work they are al- 
ready doing, and explore new solutions. They 
will develop the team research necessary to 
analyze and tackle community problems. 
They will expand their service as a resource 
bank, ready to answer the call for expertise 
from the government and the community. 

The urban universities stand ready to re- 
spond to the national need, but they cannot 
do it alone. They need business—and most 
importantly—they need government sup- 


I hope, gentlemen, that this committee 
will agree with me and my colleagues and 
recommend provisions in Bill S659 which 
will provide not only direct aid to students, 
but will also grant major support to those 
universities best suited by experience and 
philosophy to educate and serve in the area 
of urban problems. 

Thank you very much. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC IN 
HEROIN 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there is 
a growing frustration in this country at 
the apparent inability of the Federal 
Government to control the international 
traffic in heroin. This deadly narcotic 
has spread like at. epidemic throughout 
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the Nation. So great is the peril that I 
am afraid that even the most concerted 
programs of education, treatment and re- 
habilitation will not succeed in arresting 
this terrible disease. 

Recently, I received a letter from Sen- 
ator John H. Hughes, chairman of the 
New York State Senate Committee on 
Judiciary. In that letter, Senator Hughes 
included a copy of a resolution passed 
by both houses of the New York State 
Legislature urging the Congress to take 
immediate action to halt the flow of 
heroin into the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Senator Hughes’ letter to- 
gether with the resolution and a copy 
of an article recently published in 
Reader’s Digest included in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SENATE, 
STATE oF NEw YORK, 
Albany, May 20, 1971. 

Dear SENATOR: I have enclosed for your 
advice concurrent Resolution No. 141 passed 
by the Senate and Assembly of this state on 
May 13, 1971. Essentially the Resolution 
calls upon the Congress of the United States 
to use every resource at its command to In- 
sure the destruction of the 1971 Turkish 
opium poppy crop. 

After twenty-five years as a member of the 
Senate of the State of New York, I am not 
so naive as to assume that this, or any other 
state, memorializing Resolution to Congress 
can alone be considered as an effective in- 
strument to move your august body. However, 
such resolutions do possess those qualities 
necessary to an efficient vehicle for gaining 
your attention. 

As a sponsor of the subject Resolution as 
well as the chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and additionally Chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Crime Its 
Causes, Control and Effect on Society, I felt 
that you would be benefited by an explana- 
tion of the crisis which prompted this unique 
Resolution. 

Heroin addiction in this State has reached 
such critical proportions that I feel that if 
permitted to increase at its present rate for 
even one year more that New York State 
would have to come to grips with the very 
real possibility of a governmental emergency 
of massive proportions. So pervasive has this 
crisis of addiction become that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to conceive of any serious 
problem confronting the state not excerbated 
by it. I fully appreciate that the arithmetic 
of addicts, addiction, costs of drugs, etc., 
have been cited so often that much of their 
significance is lost through their insistent 
repetition. Aware of this, permit me to briefiy 
define the boundaries of the problem, 

The fifty-two thousand identifiable heroin 
addicts in New York City in 1968 grew, by 
1971, to 103,000. Translated into phases of 
the crisis of addiction, 103,000 identifiable 
heroin addicts equals a criminal court sys- 
tem which is collapsing under the weight of 
80,000 felony narcotic arrests in 1970 and 
which arrests are growing at a rate of 44% 
annually. It means a narcotic addict rehabill- 
tation program costing over one hundred 
million dollars a year and which program re- 
habilitates less than five percent of our ad- 
dicts and is able to treat less than ten per- 
cent. It means a welfare program burdened 
with 15,000 addicts at a cost of fifty million 
dollars each year. It means a public school 
system about to be overcome by the very 
magnitude of the number of addicted stu- 
dents. It means an emergency situation in 
housing caused by the abandonment of habit- 
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able buildings as a result of their virtual 
takeover by addicts as places for indulgence. 
It means the erosion of confidence of our citi- 
zens in the entire law enforcement estab- 
lishment stemming from the increasing pub- 
lic exposure of corruption. It means an in- 
fection in our young people so virulent that 
death from overdosage of narcotics has be- 
come the greatest single cause of death in 
our 15 to 25 year old age group. 

The litany of the problems of the crisis of 
addiction is complemented by a similar litany 
of our efforts to relieve the crisis. In the past 
20 years we have increased both maximum 
and mandatory-minimum imposable sen- 
tences for drug sellers, In fact our state now 
permits a life sentence for some heroin viola- 
tors. Additionally, we have augmented local 
police efforts with state police reinforce- 
ments. We have added to our criminal court 
bench. We have supported our prosecutors 
with a totally state subsidized special prosec- 
utor for orga:ized crime. We have enacted 
“stop and frisk” legislation, “no-knock” 
Search warrants as well as providing for 
eavesdropping and wiretapping, all these re- 
strictions on our freedom initiated largely by 
the crisis of addiction. 

In a word our citizens have sacrificed both 
their treasure and their freedom to stem 
this flood. Our efforts have failed and no 
present proposal now available to our state 
offers any greater promise of success. The 
crisis of addiction has reached Constitution- 
al dimensions which the United States Con- 
gress will choose to ignore at its peril. We 
must stop the flow of heroin this year. The 
only means with any hope of success is to 
destroy the present opium poppy crop. This 
crop is now growing in Turkey. Opium, the 
only base for heroin, is not grown in any 
amount meaningful to us anywhere else in 
the world. If the 1971 Turkish poppy crop is 
destroyed I assure you New York State will 
not have a crisis of addiction in 6 months. 

No consideration, including the placing in 
jeopardy of our existing military airfields, 
radar sites, and electronic surveillance out- 
posts in Turkey approaches the danger to 
which our national interest will be exposed 
if the crisis of addiction is permitted to con- 
tinue unabated for even one more year. It 
is my judgment that despite our presently 
existing acute fiscal crisis, the dimensions of 
addiction are such that our state would be 
willing to underwrite the expense of the pro- 
gram of destruction called for in the Reso- 
lution, if an unwillingness to incur such ex- 
pense would be used as an excuse by the 
federal government to avoid taking action. 

I have been made aware of various bills 
now pending in Congress which call for the 
cessation of all foreign aid to any country 
failing to cooperate fully and completely with 
the control of illicit traffic in heroin. I re- 
ject such proposals as being worse than use- 
less, since not only are they foredoomed but 
they have the additional and possibly greater 
evil of raising the hopes of the affected pub- 
lic by offering a shadow of a program, with 
no substance. 

Accordingly, while we are requesting the 
destruction of the 1971 poppy crop we do 
not suggest limits to the alternative means 
available to our government in executing 
such @ program. However, if it is believed 
that the suspension of foreign aid can be 
effective in persuading the Turkish govern- 
ment to undertake and support such a pro- 
gram then the only legislation which could 
be considered credible would be that calling 
for our immediate suspenison of all aid 
unless the 1971 opium crop were destroyed 
before harvest. 

Let me assure you, with humility, and good 
wishes that the Legislature of the State of 
New York. could not be more serious than 
it is in demanding the action by the Con- 
gress called for in our Resolution. It would 
be folly to be misled by the reasonableness 
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of the tone of the subject Resolution into 
a belief that the Legislature is prepared to 
dismiss its obligations with regard to the 
destruction of the opium poppy crop merely 
with this Resolution. We anticipate and 
anxiously await Congressional proposais in 
response to our Resolution. 
Respectfully yours, 
JoHN H. HUGHES, 
Chairman. 


Strate oF NEW YORK RESOLUTION No, 141 


Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New York to memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to take all 
necessary steps to persuade the Govern- 
ment of Turkey to immediately destroy its 
opium poppy fields before the 1971 harvest 
in return for reimbursement to its opium 
poppy farmers of the damages suffered 
thereby from funds appropriated for that 
purpose by the State of New York and the 
U.S. Congress 
Whereas, death from an overdose of heroin 

represents the greatest single cause of death 

among the youth of New York City; and 
Whereas, All efforts by local, state and 

federal law enforcement agencies to inter- 

dict the smuggling of heroin into the United 

States and its sale within this state have 

failed to curb this traffic; and 
Whereas, On April 7, 1971, the New York 

State Commission of Investigation reported 

to the governor of this state that “Law en- 

forcement’s approach to this problem has 
been ineffective, The traffic In heroin has not 
been curbed. Indeed, it is flourishing”; and 
Whereas, The New York State Legislature 
has four times in the last twenty years 
amended the anti-narcotic laws of this state 
to provide for both more severe and manda- 
tory punishments for heroin traffickers with 
little effect on the traffic itself; and 
Whereas, Despite every effort by New York 

State to curb the increases in the number 

of persons addicted to heroin, the number 

of identified addicts has increased in New 
York City alone from 52,000 in 1968 to an 
estimated 103,000 in 1971; and 
Whereas, New York State is required to 
spend over $100,000,000,00 annually directly 
for the care, treatment, rehabilitation and 
retraining of a small fraction of the narcotic 
addict population; and 

Whereas, The Addiction Services Agency of 
the City of New York will have spent over 
$80 million during the 1970-71 fiscal year 
to assist 3,500 addicts and would require 

$214 billion to treat and care for only 100,000 

of the addicts now residing in the City of 

New York; and 
Whereas, There are an estimated 15,000 

narcotics addicts presently receiving welfare 

assistance from the City of New York at a 

direct cost of over $50 million annually; and 
Whereas, The major portion of violent and 

other serious crimes committed in New York 

City and the other cities of this State re- 

sults from the tragic need of heroin addicts 

to obtain funds to pay for the heroin they 
consume; and 

Whereas, In 1960, there were 1841 felony 
arrests in New York State of persons charged 
with selling narcotics or possessing narcotics 
in an amount sufficient to create a pre- 
sumption of intent to sell and in 1969 there 
were 18,489 felony arrests in New York State 

for this same crime, an increase of 1000% 

and in 1970, in New York City alone, there 

were 26,799 felony arrests in this category, 

a 44% increase over the entire state-wide 

figure for the year previous, so that our law 

enforcement agencies are being overwhelmed 
by the sheer numbers of narcotic sellers and 
addicts being processed through our criminal 
justice system; and 

Whereas, It now appears that the only 
practical solution to halt the continued flood 
of heroin into the State of New York is the 
destruction of the opium poppy at its source; 
and 
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Whereas, It would be less expensive and 
more effective for the State of New York 
to contribute toward the cost of preventing 
opium cultivation than to concentrate its 
resources in treating heroin addicts or com- 
bating the huge and profitable traffic in 
narcotics taking place on the streets of its 
cities; and 

Whereas, Eighty-five percent of all of the 
heroin sold in the State of New York is 
refined from the sap of the opium poppy 
(papaver somniferum) grown in Turkey; and 

Whereas, Opium, unlike other dangerous 
drugs, cannot be synthetically produced, nor 
can it be cultivated in any but selected areas 
within the world; and 

Whereas, To date Turkey has failed and 
neglected to control the diversion of its 
opium crop to illegal channels; and 

Whereas, By the end of 1970, the Turkish 
government and nation has received in 
excess of $5 billion in military and economic 
assistance from our federal government 
which monies were raised in substantial part 
through taxation of the citizens of this 
state; and 

Whereas, The public statements of mem- 
bers of the Turkish Government on the prob- 
lem of limiting the cultivation of the opium 
poppy in Turkey have evidenced an ap- 
palling lack of concern about the crisis 
caused in this state as well as this nation 
by Turkey's failure to strictly enforce the 
international treaty binding it to destroy 
all opium poppy production not grown for 
legitimate purposes; and 

Whereas, Opium can be harvested only 
during one twenty-four hour period each 
year, which period occurs during the last 
week of June or the first week of July each 
year; and 

Whereas, The illegal opium poppy pro- 
duction in Turkey intended for diversion to 
the heroin traffic can only be harvested 
simultaneously and from the same fields as 
those devoted to the legitimate cultivation 
of the opium poppy; and 

Whereas, The world supply of legitimate 
opium presently in stock is sufficient to sat- 
isfy all legitimate needs for the foreseeable 
future; and 

Whereas, Eighty-five percent of the heroin 
supplied to the addicts of this state can be 
interdicted if all the Turkish opium poppy 
fields now under cultivation were destroyed 
prior to the approaching harvest date, which 
destruction can be accomplished for a frac- 
tion of the present cost to this state resulting 
agg the traffic in heroin; now, therefore, 

eit 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That 
the Congress of the United States be and 
hereby is memorialized to take all necessary 
steps to persuade the government of Turkey 
to immediately destroy its opium poppy 
fields before the 1971 harvest in return for 
reimbursement to its opium poppy farmers 
of the damages suffered thereby from funds 
appropriated for that purpose by the State 
of New York and the United States Con- 
gress; and be it further 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Congress of the United States by for- 
warding one copy to the Secretary of the 
Senate and one copy to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and one copy to 
each member of the Congress from the State 
of New York and that the latter be urged to 
devote themselves to the task of accomplish 
ing the purposes of this resolution. 

Ler’s HALT THE HEROIN AT THE SOURCE 

(By William Schulz) 

(Eighty percent of the drug that is poison- 
ing our cities originates in the poppy fields 
of Turkey. The Turkish government refuses 
to cut off the flow. Has the time come to 
re-appraise this ally?) 

A 26-year-old Vietnam veteran les fatal- 
ly wounded in a New York gutter, the vic- 
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time of knife-wielding addicts who needed 
money to buy heroin. Authorities report that 
half the city’s crime is committed by des- 
perate addicts who must finance habits that 
require as much as $50,000 a year each. 

In Philadelphia, the son of well-to-do par- 
ents dies of a heroin overdose. Five times 
as many Philadelphians are dying from drugs 
as from combat in Vietnam. 

In Miami, police arrest a teen-age pusher 
who makes $60,000 a year peddling heroin 
and other drugs. 

In crowded ghettos and affluent suburbs, 
in college towns and rural hamlets, the tal- 
cum-like powder called heroin is taking an 
awesome toll. Two hundred thousand Amer- 
ican addicts are literally killing themselves; 
in the process, they are running up an an- 
nual crime bill that probably exceeds $10 
billion. 

Behind the ruined lives and the soaring 
crime is the shocking fact that American 
addicts are fed by a valued ally: 80 per- 
cent of the nation’s heroin originates in Tur- 
key, a cornerstone of NATO, a loyal supporter 
of American foreign policy. 

“Cut off the Turkish supply,” President 
Nixon has said privately, “and you've gone 
a long way toward ending the drug crisis.” 
But the “Turkish problem,” as it is known 
gingerly in official Washington, has proved 
enormously frustrating. Despite the Presi- 
dent’s personal attention, despite extraordi- 
nary efforts at high-level negotiation, the 
deadly fow of Turkish heroin continues. 

Pretty Poppies. For 2000 years the farmers 
of the desolate Anatolian Highlands of 
southwestern Turkey have eked out an exist- 
ence by growing wheat, barley and opium. 
The seeds of the opium poppy are used in 
cooking; the stalks are fed to livestock. 
Adults swallow tiny bits of opium as a pain- 
killer and cold remedy. But there is no ad- 
diction. 

The crop is planted in the fall. By spring, 
fields of beautiful poppies—white, blue and 
red—bloom throughout the region. A few 
weeks after the petals fall, the farmer makes 
an incision in the pod and “milks” the plant 
A white substance—opium,—seeps out and 
hardens. A day later, it is scraped off and 
rolled into sticky, malodorous balls. 

Theoretically, the opium is to be sold only 
to Toprak, a monopoly of the Turkish gov- 
ernment which supplies pharmaceutical 
houses throughout the world. There is little 
effort to police distribution, however, and 
much of the crop goes into illicit channels. 
American and Turkish officials know the 
names of the major opium brokers, but can 
do little. The dealers operate through front 
men and dummy corporations; insulated by 
aides and bodyguards, they never handle the 
stuff themselyes, 

Once collected, the opium is boiled down 
to an odorless morphine base, which reduces 
its bulk by 90 percent, and smuggled to 
Marseille, France. Some of it goes by sea, 
but im recent years most of it has moved 
overland by automobile. The cars, with 
hidden storage panels and false-bottom gas 
tanks, are generally driven through Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia, to exit at the Italian or 
Austrian border. “It makes it impossible to 
tall them,” says a weary U.S. agent. “The 
communists let them operate with Impun- 
ity.” 

In Marseille, the morphine is delivered to 
Corsican gangsters, who maintain some dozen 
laboratories for converting it into heroin. 
From Marseille it is smuggled into the United 
States by international traffickers who sup- 
ply the Cosa Nostra and other crime syndi- 
cates. 

The profits of the trade are enormous, The 
kilo (2.2 pounds) of morphine base that sold 
for $350 in Istanbul is worth ten times that 
once it is converted into heroin in Marseille, 
Smuggled into the United States, its whole- 
sale price triples to $10,000. Cut and recut, 
it will ultimately bring $250,000 in street 
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sales—more than 700 times the original price 
in Turkey. 

Diplomatic Dead End. From the day he 
entered the White House, President Nixon 
declared war on drugs. A tough, onetime 
Assistant U.S. Attorney, Myles J, Ambrose, 
was appointed Commissioner of Customs, and 
the nation’s first line of defense against 
major drug smugglers was beefed up. The 
budget of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs was doubled. And for the first 
time a U.S. President elevated narcotics to 
the highest foreign-policy level. A Cabinet 
committee on heroin, headed by Henry A. 
Kissinger, White House adviser on national- 
security affairs—and including representa- 
tives of the Central Intelligence Agency— 
was given one order: stop the flow of heroin. 

Obviously, Turkey was the key to the prob- 
lem. While opium can be grown in many 
areas of the world, an end to Turkish pro- 
duction would force illicit traffickers to spend 
years developing additional supply sources 
and setting up new routes to the United 
States. To their surprise, committee mem- 
bers learned that legal exports of opium 
amount to less than one third of one per- 
cent of Turkey's foreign trade. Turkey, clear- 
ly, could get out of the business with almost 
no economic distress. 

President Nixon wrote a personal letter 
to Turkey’s prime minister, Suleyman Demi- 
rel, reminding him that it was the United 
States that came to Turkey's rescue when 
the communists threatened a takeover after 
World War II. Every bit as serious, said the 
President, was the threat now posed to the 
United States by Turkish heroin. This 
brought no action from Demirel. 

Then the American ambassador at Ankara, 
William J. Handley, was instructed to ap- 
proach Demirel with an extraordinary deal. 
The proposal: Turkey to announce an end to 
opium production; the spring-1970 crop to 
be plowed under; Demirel to be given $5 mil- 
lion to compensate the growers. 

Again, Demirel demurred. A native of Is- 
parta province, in the heart of the opium 
country, he argued that his constituents 
“would call me an American lackey.” 

Demirel did agree to reduce the number 
of opium-growing provinces from nine to 
seven—and then to four in 1972. But Ameri- 
can officials found little to cheer about. As 
the House crime committee noted: “To pla- 
cate the United States, the Turkish govern- 
ment has merely weeded out the inefficient 
opium-producing areas.” Indeed, Demirel’s 
own government estimated that opium pro- 
duction would increase by 25 percent this 
year.* 

DRASTIC MEASURES 


Frustrated by its inability to move the 
Turks, the United States turned to the 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. There, John E. Ingersoll, director of 
the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, urged a drastic revision of interna- 
tional law to replace current “voluntary” 
drug controls with tough, enforceable stand- 
ards. U.N. reaction was disappointing. Com- 
munist and neutral nations tend to shrug 
off drugs as a “U.S. problem,” and attempts 
to amend international drug statutes are 
likely to take years. 

“For the present,” says a key Washington 
Official, “it all comes down to Turkey.” Thus 
discussions of the “Turkish problem” con- 
tinue at the highest levels of government. 
Among other things, U.S. officials have dis- 
cussed an economis embargo on Turkey or 
a cessation of all Turkish aid. Both moves 
have been rejected, at least for now, for fear 
they might bring down a seemingly pro- 
American government without ending opium 
production. 


*On March 12, 1971, Demirel was forced 
out of office by the Turkish military. 
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Turkey cannot afford to miscalculate the 
mood of the American people much longer. 
Late last year, the House of Representatives 
approved legislation giving the President 
power to cut off aid to any nation “not 
fully cooperating” with us in ending the 
international drug traffic. Supporters of the 
amendment made clear that it was aimed at 
Turkey. 

As the months go by, as heroin continues 
to flood the nation, even more drastic meas- 
ures are being considered—including re- 
evaluation of Turkey’s very worth as an al- 
ly. “It is time to decide,” says one govern- 
ment leader, “if the solution to our drug 
crisis does not outweigh the military and 
strategic benefits of our Turkish alliance. 
For, until she acts, Turkey must share the 
blame for the deaths of thousands of young 
Americans,” 


CITY-KILLER 
(By Stewart Alsop) 


New York City's 9 West 102 Street is known 
throughout the East as a place where a des- 
perate man can get a sure heroin fix. Ac- 
cording to Deputy Inspector Richard Di 
Roma, chief of uniformed police in the 24th 
Precinct, there were 366 narcotics arrests at 
9 West 102 in a recent nine-month period. 
But the house still operates full-blast as a 
heroin supermarket. 

With Di Roma, I paid a visit to the place. 
Outside the front door a black was cleaning 
up a puddle of vomit. To the left of the en- 
trance, behind a cubicle covered with heavy 
steel wire, sat a very thin Negro. Di Roma 
identified himself and the thin Negro went 
to find "the boss.” 

A pretty black girl with matchstick-thin 
legs brushed past us. A dog barked incessant- 
ly. There was gurgling laughter, a girl yelled, 
and then, except for the barking, there was 
sudden silence. The word had spread fast 
that there was a cop in the house. 

The boss appeared, a white man with a 
Uriah Heep manner, and he led us up the 
stairs. A huge, angry-looking Negro lurched 
down the second-floor hall at us, mumbling 
loudly but incoherently; another black 
appeared from nowhere and led him away, 
still mumbling. 

Doors opened off the hall into tiny, 
slatternly bedrooms and a couple of closet 
toilets, littered with cigarette stubs. The 
paint, an electric blue, was crumbling off the 
walls, On one door was a neatly lettered sign: 
“Please Do Not Knock On This Door Looking 
For Drugs. Please Cooperate. Thank You,” 

A mangy dog lunged out of a bedroom, 
snarling; a black pulled it back with a rope. 
At the back, beneath a fire escape, was a 
knee-deep accumulation of filth—old mat- 
tresses, bottles, boxes. “Whatya gonna do?” 
asked the manager plaintively. “They just 
throw everything out the window.” 

Outside, the air of New York, not famous 
for its purity, suddenly smelled sweet. Inside, 
there had been an omnipresent stench of 
vomit—addicts who need a fix vomit often. 
But there had been another smell as well: 
the smell of death. The people inside will be 
dead soon—heroin kills most people in a few 
years. But the smell was not only of the death 
of people, but of the death of a city. 

When a person first gets hooked on heroin, 
he can get by for a few weeks on one “$3 bag” 
a day. But the addict soon moves up to the $5 
bags, and after a year or so he needs four or 
more double bags, at $10 apiece, every day. 
For most addicts, the only way to support a 
$40-a-day addiction is to steal. As heroin 
addiction has become epidemic—narcotics 
arrests have climbed 400 percent in two years 
in New York’s 24th Precinct—robbery com- 
plaints have climbed to an all-time high. 
In fact, 30 to 40 percent of the crime in the 
precinct is “drug-connected.” 

New York has at least 100,000 heroin 
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addicts, and these people must get their $40 
or so a day. This means that the addicts must 
steal more than $1.5 billion from the people 
of New York every year. But that sum is a 
tiny fraction of the real cost. The real cost is 
the death of New York as a city in which 
people who have any choice at all will be will- 
ing to live. 

Rather than live out their lives in fear, 
those who can afford it are leaving New York 
City. In time, unless the malignancy of 
heroin addiction can be brought under con- 
trol, New York will be a shell, its tax base 
wholly eroded, inhabited only by the very 
poor and by a tiny handful of those rich en- 
ough to insulate themselves from the sur- 
rounding sea of fear. 

New York is by no means the only Amer- 
ican city on the death list. Thus the meaning 
of 9 West 102 Street is this: any measure, no 
matter how radical, which holds any promise 
of controlling the heroin malignancy must 
be taken, and soon. It must become an over- 
riding first priority of American policy— 
especially foreign policy, and especially with 
regard to Turkey, the prime source of 
heroin—to control the production and dis- 
tribution of this city-killing drug. Anyone 
who has had a good look at the problem can 
reach only one conclusion: the interests of 
the United States would be far better served 
if Turkey were a member of the communist 
bloc—the communist countries rigidly con- 
trol poppy culture—rather than a NATO ally 
supplying our great cities with the means of 
their destruction. 


TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, from re- 
cent reports about the current status of 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee water project 
in Alabama and Mississippi, it appears 
that once again, the Federal Government 
is rushing headlong into a massive pro- 
ject whose environmental damages might 
outweigh any possible benefits. 

While Congress is being asked to ap- 
propriate $6 million to start actual con- 
struction, comments under Federal law 
by the regional Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency indicate the 253-mile water- 
way could well turn out to be an environ- 
mental disaster and an economic flop. 

Before any further money is appro- 
priated for the Tennessee-Tombigbee, 
Congress should require a thorough re- 
view of both the environmental and the 
economic justification for the waterway. 

Thus far, the Federal taxpayer has put 
out $3.7 million for preconstruction 
planning and some land acquisition for 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee. But to com- 
plete it, he would have to put out 94 times 
that, $346 million. 

It would be far wiser to take a thor- 
ough look now, than to wait through 
years and tens of millions of dollars of 
construction before deciding the water- 
way’s environmental destruction would 
be too high a price to pay. 

And in the near future, just as soon as 
it is appropriate, I will introduce an 
amendment in the Senate stipulating 
that no further funds for the waterway 
construction can be spent until such a 
reevaluation is undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government and reviewed by Con- 
gress. 

The gigantic scale of this project is a 
largely unspoiled rural, scenic area is in 
itself a compelling reason for proceeding 
in the most cautious possible manner. 
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Spanning two States and two river 
basins, it will involve channelization and 
lock and dam construction on 168 miles 
of riverway, construction of a 45-mile 
canal with five locks, plus a 40-mile canal 
through the ridge dividing the river 
basins. Altogether, the project will take 
9 years to complete. 

In reviewing the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
project, the regional EPA found serious 
environmental danger and a questionable 
economic justification. 

Coming from the Federal agency 
chiefly concerned with air, water, and 
solid waste pollution problems in this 
country, the EPA report’s comments are 
critically important and I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the end of these 
remarks, they be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. In brief, the EPA review 
found that the construction and the op- 
eration of the channels, dams, and im- 
poundments of the waterway, plus the 
associated changes in the region, would 
have a “profound and lasting effect” on 
the water quality and the ecology of the 
entire area. 

Channelization and cut off of river 
bends would cause a loss of natural shal- 
low water areas, flood plains, pools, and 
sandbars. 

The ability of the streams to absorb 
wastes would be diminished and any pol- 
lution would be carried farther down 
river. 

The impoundments would increase the 
water temperature, decrease the water's 
capacity to absorb oxygen, and, with the 
changed water environment that would 
result, would alter the food chain and 
fish life. 

The cut across river basins would ex- 
pose waters in the Tombigbee River sys- 
tem to the pollution of Pickwick Pool on 
the Tennessee River, which is already 
closed for fishing because of mercury 
contamination. 

In addition, the 9 years of construction 
will subject the river systems to extensive 
turbidity and silting, with some materials 
probably going all the way to Mobile Bay. 

The EPA report also points out that 
the waterway will lead to a massive new 
influx of pollution from a wide range of 
sources—barges, industries, cities among 
them—that will be difficult if not impos- 
sible to effectively treat with current pol- 
lution control requirements and technol- 
ogy. 

In view of these grave environmental 
questions, the regional EPA report 
strongly recommended further pollution 
control studies and urged adoption of a 
tough, comprehensive plan of pollution 
abatement for the entire project. Even 
with this, the EPA expressed serious 
doubts as to whether overall degradation 
of the area’s water quality values could 
be avoided. 

Citing even broader concerns, however, 
the EPA report urged a reevaluation of 
the basic question of whether the project 
should ever be built. 

In making this key recommendation— 
which I strongly support—the EPA re- 
port noted the picturesque and unspoiled 
mature of much of the waterway area, 
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its current recreational value to already 
industrialized areas in the region, its his- 
toric and geologic values, the questions as 
to whether the original commercial and 
industrial development promise of the 
project would ever be fulfilled, and the 
probably massive environmental impact 
of the project. 

As the regional EPA report so aptly 
noted, these broader concerns are re- 
flected in the changing public opinion 
nationwide with regard to the develop- 
ment of such areas and the construction 
of such projects. 

In arguing for the waterway, the Army 
Corps of Engineers claims a cost-benefit 
ratio of 1.6 to 1, supposedly promising 
a return of $1.60 for every $1 invested. 

However, it has become dramatically 
clear in the last year that the American 
public has awakened to some of the 
hidden long-range environmental and 
economic implications of such projects, 
and is raising tough new questions in 
view of these concerns. In fact, I believe 
we are on the way to establishing as a 
society new cost-benefit ratios more ac- 
curately reflecting the values and the 
problems of new technology and the 
building of massive public works. 

Fortunately, there is still time to take 
account of these important new factors 
in the decisionmaking on the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee project. 

In addition to the Regional EPA office 
report, I ask unanimous consent that an 
article in the Washington Post by Elsie 
Carper which reported this situation also 
be printed in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the report 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, 

February 12,1971. 
Disrrict ENGINEER, 
U.S. Army, Corps of Engineers, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Dear Sm: This is in reply to your letter 
of January 15, 1971, requesting our views 
on the preliminary environmental state- 
ment covering the proposed Tennessee- 
Tombigbee waterway project. Our reply is 
given in compliance with the requirements 
of the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969 (Public Law 91-190), Section 102(c). 

The 253 mile long Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway which extends from Pickwick pool 
on the Tennessee River to Demopolis on the 
Tombigbee River is the upper portion of a 
470 mile long waterway which connects Mo- 
bile Bay on the Gulf of Mexico with the 
Tennessee River. 

Present ecological values are well docu- 
mented in the environmental statement but 
insufficient acknowledgment is given to the 
adverse effect that the project will have on 
future ecological and water quality values. 

The channelization, the dams and im- 
poundments, the introduction of Tennessee 
River water into the Tombigbee River sys- 
tem, the increased population and new in- 
dustries and the construction operations 
necessary for completing the waterway will 
all have a profound and lasting effect on the 
water quality values and the ecology of the 
entire area through which the waterway 
passes. 

The channelization and cut off of river 
bends will cause a loss of the natural shallow 
water areas, flood plains, pools, sand bars 
and riffies with their associated aquatic veg- 
etation conducive to stream purification and 
a balanced water quality. The assimilative 
capacity of the streams will be lessened and 
the pollution will be carried further down 
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stream and over a greater reach of the stream 
before becoming stabilized. 

The impoundments created by the locks 
and dams will increase the overall water 
temperature and decrease the waters ca- 
pacity for absorption of oxygen. The change 
from a free flowing stream to a semiquiescent 
reservoir environment will alter the domi- 
nate fish species and organisms in the fish 
food chain. Studies on other similar streams 
indicate that although some pick up of 
oxygen can be realized in the spillway dis- 
charges, the assimilative capacity of the 
stream and its overall oxygen content after 
being converted to a waterway by the use 
of impoundments will be less than that for 
the free flowing stream. 

The East Fork, Mackeys Creek and Yellow 
Creek are presently free flowing streams with 
excellent water quality. Most of Mackeys 
Creek and Yellow Creek and its tributaries 
will be inundated by the Bay Springs Lock 
and Dam impoundment.. 

Pickwick Pool on the Tennessee River, 
which will supply water to the proposed 
waterway, is presently closed for fishing be- 
cause of mercury contamination. Because of 
the heavy industrialization of the Tennessee 
River Valley above Pickwick Dam, these 
waters also have more than the normal back- 
ground of nutrients, heavy metals and toxi- 
cants including DDT. Because of the dilution 
by heavy stream flows, water use classifica- 
tions and water quality standards are gen- 
erally not violated on the Tennessee except 
near some of the large communities and in- 
dustrial complexes and the feeder streams 
into which they discharge. Some of the 
sludges generated by these discharges con- 
tain damaging pollutants. The continual 
dredging operations taking place on the Ten- 
nessee River and tributaries keep these ma- 
terials in suspension. 

Because of the height of the Bay Springs 
Dam, stratification will probably occur in 
the impoundment and there may be a defi- 
ciency in oxygen in the waters received by 
the canal section through lockages. Barge 
traffic will keep the canal waters relatively 
turbid and oil slicks can be expected. The 
discharge of these turbid canal waters with 
low oxygen content, dangerous mercury 
levels and higher temperature into the rela- 
tively pure and free flowing East Fork rep- 
resents a definite degradation in water qual- 
ity. 

The construction of the waterway will 
take a minimum of 9 years to complete and 
during this time portions of the river sys- 
tems will be subjected to extensive turbidity 
and silting. Most severely affected will be the 
river bend and oxbow sections cut off from 
normal flow by newly constructed channels. 
These sections will be subjected to exten- 
sive silting during construction and more 
or less continuous silting from normal flows 
because of the reduced velocity in these 
sections. Because of the colloidal nature of 
many of the fine sandy clay silts which are 
to be dredged, it can be expected that con- 
siderable quantities of the suspended ma- 
terial will be carried all the way to Mobile 
Bay. Much of the material which does settle 
out in the impoundments will be released 
by lockages and carried along with flood 
flows. 

The waterway will bring with it new in- 
dustries, boat traffic, an increase in the pop- 
ulation and a resultant increase in the pol- 
lutional load for the entire river system. 
No effective methods have yet been devised 
to control boat pollution and the secondary 
treatment requirement for municipal and 
industrial wastes still leaves a heavy waste 
load and most of the nutrients to be as- 
similated by the stream. 

The Environmental Protection Agency is 
concerned with the resulting cumulative 
long-term effects of the increased future 
residential, commercial and industrial de- 
velopment on water quality values of the 
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streams involved. The waste assimilative 
capacity of the existing free flowing streams 
will be considerably reduced when replaced 
by deep navigation pools. The additional 
water derived from maximum lockages (24 
per day) may be adequate to offset this 
reduced assimilative capacity but on days 
with low barge traffic an insufficient amount 
of water will probably be released. There 
should be definite assurances that suffi- 
cient water releases will be made, regard- 
less of the number of lockages, so that pres- 
ent assimilative capacity is maintained. 

In view of these facts, It is strongly rec- 
ommended that a study be initiated to de- 
termine the quantity of water required and 
the method of furnishing the additional 
stream flow necessary for water quality man- 
agement over that supplied by the actual 
navigational lockages. 

A method should also be devised to insure 
an adequate supply of oxygen in the releases 
from Bay Springs Lock and Dam impound- 
ment. 

It is further recommended that an efficient 
abatement plan for pollution control be de- 
veloped in full coordination with the appro- 
priate non-federal agencies to insure imple- 
mentation of the water quality management 

lan. 

* The project was conceived to provide a 
more direct connecting waterway from the 
Central Gulf Coast to mid-continental 
United States and to improve the economics 
of a now depressed area. However, the de- 
pressed area which it is supposed to help 
(northeastern Mississippi) is near the most 
highly industrialized section of southeastern 
United States stretching along the Tennessee 
River from Pickwick Pool to Kingsport in 
northern Tennessee, The area from the Tom- 
bigbee River along the East Fork, Mackeys 
Creek and over the divide to the Yellow River 
is one of the most picturesque and unspoiled 
areas still remaining in Mississippi. The value 
of the area to students of paleontology, geol- 
ogy and archaeology is well known through- 
out the southeastern United States. Since it 
is also near to a heavily industrialized area, 
its value as a recreational, hunting, fishing 
and scenic area is of immeasurable impor- 
tance. In view of the rapidly changing pub- 
lic opinion with regard to such areas and the 
questionable economic value of the project, 
the EPA believes that a reevaluation of the 
project should be made taking into consid- 
eration the fact that the project may not 
bring the commercial and industrial develop- 
ment to the area originally anticipated, par- 
ticularly northeast Mississippi, and a scenic 
and natural area will be irreversibly damaged 
for all time. 

It is the considered opinion of the EPA 
that the cumulative long-term overall effect 
of the project on the environment will be 
one of overall degradation of water quality 
values in spite of the presently known tech- 
niques which can be applied to help main- 
tain water quality. Water for lockages at 
Bay Springs can be drawn from surface 
waters; all municipalities and industries in 
the drainage area will be given a minimum 
of secondary treatment; extensive erosion 
control measures can and should be pro- 
vided; anti-pollution laws can be rigidly en- 
forced but, in spite of these measures, it is 
felt by the EPA that there would be a gen- 
eral degradation in water quality values re- 
sulting from the project, 

With these facts in mind, it is recom- 
mended that the environmental statement be 
revised to Include conditions as they will 
exist with minimum lockages, minimum river 
flows and maximum anticipated population 
and industrial development. With these con- 
ditions, the system should still be designed 
to maintain present water use classifications. 

The project should also be designed to fit 
into the landscape with the minimum 
damage to the natural beauty and the 
paleontologic, geologic and archeologic sites 
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in the area. It should also give prime con- 
sideration to hunting, fishing and recrea- 
tional values and the forests should be left 
undamaged wherever possible. 

The comments offered your agency in this 
letter are based on the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency's responsibility to render 
technical assistance. If you desire a formal 
EPA response in your proposed action, it is 
suggested that a request be directea to the 
Administrator, Environmental Protection 
Agency, 1626 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 20460. 

Your cooperation in the matter of water 
pollution control is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. WHITE, 
Acting Regional Director. 


[From the Washington Post] 
BiG WATERWAY PLAN ASSAILED BY EPA UNIT 
(By Elsie Carper) 

An Environmental Protection Agency re- 
port has raised strong objections to construc- 
tion of the Tennessee-Tombighbee Waterway, 
which President Nixon praised at symbolic 
groundbreaking ceremonies last week. 

The report declared that the multimil- 
lion dollar project is of “questionable eco- 
nomic value” and would “irreversibly” dam- 
age a scenic and natural area in northeast 
Mississippi. 

In urging that the planned 253-mile chan- 
nel be “reevaluated,” the report, written last 
February, said that even if all known anti- 
pollution measures were taken, the project 
would degrade streams and rivers and the 
general water supply. 

The channel is to link the Tennessee 
River with the Tombigbee River to form the 
upper portion of a 470-mile waterway con- 
necting the Tennessee River and the Ohio 
Valley to the north with the Gulf of Mexico 
at Mobile. 

It will require the digging of a 186-mile- 
long channel in the Tombigbee River, a 45- 
mile lateral canal and a 39-mile deep canal 
piercing a high ridge that divides two river 
basins. Ten locks are to be built for the 
$385.5 million project. 


CORPS SOUGHT REPORT 


The report was prepared by the Southeast 
regional office of the EPA and sent to the 
Mobile office of the Corps of Engineers. The 
Corps, which will construct the waterway, 
had asked for the EPA views in compliance 
with the National Environmental Policy Act 
requiring consideration of the environmental 
impact of major government projects. 

John C. White, acting EPA regional di- 
rector, who signed the report, suggested that 
the Corps seek a “formal response” from 
EPA’s national administrator, William D. 
Ruckeishaus. An EPA spokesman said yes- 
terday that the Corps had not made such 
a request. 

ECONOMIC ARGUMENT 


Questioning economic arguments for the 
waterway, the report declared that “the 
depressed area which it is supposed to help 
(northeastern Mississippi) is near the most 
highly industrialized section of southeastern 
United States, stretching along the Tennessee 
River from Pickwick Pool to Kingsport in 
northern Tennessee.” 

In contrast, it said, the area where con- 
struction would take place is “one of the most 
picturesque and unspoiled areas still remain- 
ing in Mississippi,” valuable for recreation 
and for geological formations. 

“In view of the rapidly changing public 
opinion with regard to such areas and the 
questionable economic value of the project, 
the EPA believes that a reevaluation of the 
project should be made, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the project may not 
bring the commercial and industrial develop- 
ment to the area originally anticipated ... 
and a scenic and natural area will be irrever- 
sibly damaged .. .” 
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Mr. Nixon spoke at the symbolic ground- 
breaking in Mobile last Tuesday on his first 
visit to Alabama since assuming office. The 
actual groundbreaking will take place later 
this year. 

The waterway was in the planning stage 
long before the Environmental Protection 
Agency came into being and before consider- 
ation was given to the ecological effect of 
such massive projects. The President halted 
a similar project, the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal, last January “to prevent potentially 
serious environmental damage.” The canal 
was about one-third completed when he 
acted. 

In his Mobile speech, Mr. Nixon said the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee would provide jobs 
and also “carry out and maintain the beauty 
of this part of the country...” 


DAMAGE SEEN 


But the EPA regional report said insuffi- 
cient attention had been given to damage the 
waterway would do to future ecological and 
water quality values. 

“The channelization, the dams and im- 
poundments, the introduction of Tennessee 
River water into the Tombigbee River system, 
the increased population and new industries 
and the construction operations necessary for 
completing the waterway will all have a pro- 
found and lasting effect on the water quality 
values and the ecology of the entire area 
through which the waterway passes,” the re- 
port said. 

It warned of the “loss of natural shallow 
water areas, flood plains, pools and bars and 
rifles with their associated aquatic vegeta- 
tion conducive to stream purification,” an 
increase in water temperature, and a change 
in fish species and organisms in the fish food 
chain, 

It also said that pollution from heavy in- 
dustralization of the Tennessee River Valley 
will contaminate present free-flowing and 
relatively pure streams with nutrients, mer- 
cury and toxicants, including DDT. Barge 
A will add oil slicks and turbidity, it 
a K 


PRIVATE PENSION PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp the testimony and an appendix 
I recently delivered before the House 
Labor Subcommittee concerning pending 
legislation to reform the private pension 
plans system. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS MUST ACT ON PRIVATE PENSION 
REFORM 
(Testimony of Senator JAvITS) 

Mr. Chairman, the key fact—and the one 
which often remains hidden under the 
self-laudatory rhetoric of self-proclaimed 
pension spokesmen—is that the majority of 
private pension plans in this country are 
established and operated on the basis of 
three dangerously obsolete assumptions. 

The first of these assumptions is that an 
employee is going to work for one company 
all or most of his working career. The sec- 
ond assumption is that the company can 
and should use the pension plan as a club to 
prevent the employee from seeking job oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. The third assumption is 
that the company will stay in business for- 
eyer in substantially the same or expanded 
form as when it installed the pension plan. 

It is these outmoded and unrealistic as- 
sumptions which are at the heart of what is 
wrong with private pension plans today and 
which have caused so many employees to 
leave plans empty-handed and utterly bro- 
ken hearted. I would like to emphasize this 
point because there are all too many who 
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believe that the inequities in the private pen- 
sion system are caused by dishonest and cor- 
rupt individuals and that all that is neces- 
sary is to establish strong federal standards 
of fiduciary responsibility. I yield to no one 
in my concern over assuring the honest, loyal 
and prudent management of welfare and 
pension plans, but I can guarantee to this 
Committee that the vast majority of these 
funds are run honestly and faithfully, and 
that enactment of fiduciary standards alone 
would barely touch on the really serious and 
pervasive deficiencies in the private pension 
system. 

The New York Times entitled its lead edi- 
torial of April 17—“Phantom Pensions in In- 
dustry.” In that editorial, the Times declared 
that “private pension plans now cover the 
majority of American workers, but the se- 
curity which these plans seem to offer is 
often a delusion.” Mr. Chairman, in a nut- 
shell, that is what private pension legisla- 
tion is all about and why it is so urgently 
needed. 

VESTING 

By now I am sure that the Chairman and 
members of this Committee are fully aware 
that there are nearly 30-million employees 
covered by private pension plans with assets 
of $130-billion—predicted to grow to over 
$200-billion by 1980—the largest aggregate 
of virtually unregulated money in the Nation. 
Despite the enormous resources ccmmanded 
by these funds, however, there is grim evi- 
dence that private pension plans celiver on 
their promises to a relatively inadequate 
number of employees covered by these plans. 

Contrary to the assumption on which most 
private pension plans are built, in today’s 
modern industrial society, labor mobility is 
the rule rather than the exception. Very 
few employees work for one employer all their 
working lives. In fact, very few work for one 
employer as long as 30 years or even 20 years. 
Despite undeniable evidence of the enormous 
velocity in Job changes among the Nation's 
work force, private pension plans continue 
to be structured in a manner which can 
only result in an abnormally high loss of 
pension benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, at my initiative a year ago, 
the Senate Labor Subcommittee, under the 
wise and concerned leadership of its Chair- 
man, Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr. of 
N.J.—who is now Chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare as well— 
undertook a landmark study into the opera- 
tion of the private pension system. On March 
31 of this year, the Chairman and I released 
some preliminary results from this survey. 
The full text of the report is included in Ap- 
pendix A to my prepared statement and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included in the 
record of these hearings together with my 
prepared statement. 

While these results are “preliminary”—in 
the sense of not being statistically all-en- 
compassing—they are sufficiently sobering to 
alert all of us to the dangerously inequitable 
provisions in private pension plans and the 
hardship and privation that has been worked 
on thousands upon thousands of employees, 

In brief, the preliminary report indicated 
that in a 20-year period, of 51 plans ($10-bil- 
lion in assets) with no vesting or 11 or more 
years for vesting only 5% of all partici- 
pants who have left their Jobs since 1950 have 
received benefits. In 36 plans ($6-billion in 
assets) with 10 years of vesting or less, 16% 
of all participants who left since 1950 have 
received benefits. 

In terms of forfeitures, 92% of all active 
participants since 1950 who left the 51 plans 
forfeited without qualifying for benefits; 
73% of all active participants since 1950 who 
left the 36 plans forfeited without qualify- 
ing for benefits. The study also indicates that 
substantial numbers of workers who lost 
their pension benefits are long-service em- 
ployees; and the precise figures in this re- 
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spect are contained in the text and tables 
of the report. 

These appalling statistics on forfeiture of 
benefits have been reinforced in human 
terms by the steady stream into my office— 
and I assume into your offices, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the offices of members of this Com- 
mittee—of letters of complaint from em- 
ployees and their beneficiaries. While I have 
been receiving these letters at the rate of 
about 1500 a year, for the last 4 or 5 years, 
in only a three-week period that elapsed from 
the release of the Senate Labor Subcommit- 
tee’s preliminary findings, my staff informs 
me that we received over 500 letters, of which 
all but 4 were letters detailing specific cases 
of long-service employees who forfeited pen- 
sions and who urge enactment of a compre- 
hensive pension bill (S. 2). Incidentally, of 
the 4 letters of opposition, 3 were from firms 
of pension plan consultants and one was 
from the vice-president of a large corpora- 
tion. Representative examples of these let- 
ters, with identities of individuals, com- 
panies and plans removed, are provided in 
Appendix B to my testimony, and I ask 
that this material also be included in the rec- 
ord of these hearings. 

The experience I have just described is 
not unique. The 1970 Report to Congress 
by the Secretary of Labor on the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act states: 

“The Department of Labor continued to 
Teceive many letters directly from plan par- 
ticipants, or through Congressional or White 
House liaison, requesting assistance in col- 
lecting retirement benefits or asking for leg- 
islation requiring liberalization of plan provi- 
sions. Letters are received from participants 
in retirement plans administered by employ- 
ers, unions, and joint boards of trustees. The 
most common and most serious complaint is 
inability to meet lengthy service require- 
ments for pension eligibility, frequently de- 
spite a lifetime of employment, Some work- 
ers with thirty, forty, and even more years 
of service find themselves ineligible for 
pension benefits because the continuity of 
their service with one employer or under a 
particular plan was broken. Many plan par- 
ticipants are innocent victims of events be- 
yond their control: discharge from employ- 
ment in middle age without vested benefits, 
failure of employers to contribute to a mul- 
tiemployer plan, frequent layoffs resulting in 
cancellation of previously earned pension 
credits, plant shutdowns, or company merg- 
ers. Job changes are also a frequent cause of 
pension ineligibility. Many of the letters deal 
with the inadequacy of retirement benefits, 
made even more inadequate by the rise in 
the cost of living with no corresponding in- 
crease in benefits.” 

REACTION TO THE SENATE LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
STUDY 

Reaction to the release of the Labor Sub- 
committee's preliminary data was overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. The mail my office received 
since then runs at the rate of 100 to one in 
favor of legislation. The Times editorial I 
have mentioned is typical of the growing 
understanding of what is needed. 

Nevertheless, as I anticipated, there has 
been some adverse reaction—principally from 
some pension consultants who have had long 
experience in this field, designing the very 
plans we are investigating. 

It has been stated to the press by officials 
of certain pension consulting firms that my 
conclusions on the basis of the preliminary 
findings are “gross misrepresentations of the 
facts,” that the study is “fallacious material,” 
and that it is nothing more than a “manu- 
factured crisis which could lead to govern- 
ment control of the private pension system.” 

Mr. Chairman, I will not go into the tech- 
nical defects in the so-called data which 
have been circulated in an effort to rebut 
the Labor Subcommittee’s study, but I ask 
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unanimous consent to insert in the Record 
a memorandum commenting on some of 
these “counter-studies.” 

This memorandum, which I am submitting 
for the record, will show quite clearly how 
it is possible to construct a statistical study 
of vesting in which most people appear to get 
something; the two principal devices are (1) 
don’t count the people who “pass through” 
the plan—only count those who are there 
on one specific date, and then take a per- 
centage of them who will vest (i.e., leave out 
those who come and go during the time it 
takes the handful of lucky ones to earn a 
vested interest); and (2) don’t actually 
count all vested interests—just “estimate” 
them. With that kind of study, you can pro- 
duce any result you like. 

Mr. Chairman, the Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee study is not an “estimate,” it is a 
compilation of the answers which were sup- 
plied by the pension plan administrators 
themselves—the hard data, the number of 
forfeitures, over the past 5 years, and the 
Past 20 years. 

Note also, Mr. Chairman, what the two 
principal arguments now being made against 
my bill are. First, vesting is so improved in 
recent years that no legislation is necessary; 
and second, the cost of complying with the 
legislation for vesting would be too great. 

Now it ought to be obvious that one or 

another of these arguments has to be mis- 
conceived! And in point of fact they both 
are. 
Suffice it to say that, if it were true that 
vesting has so drastically improved that leg- 
islation is unnecessary, it would also be 
true that the impact of the vesting stand- 
ards set forth in my bill, for example, would 
be negligible, and plans would encounter 
little difficulty in complying. But at the same 
time, it is argued that mandatory vesting 
would be prohibitively expensive and there- 
fore should be resisted. 

In a diversion from the major substantive 
issue—loss of pension benefits—opponents 
of legislation setting minimum vesting 
standards have argued that the Congress 
really ought to focus on how to encourage ex- 
tension of private pension plans to those 
employees who do not have them. I favor 
encouraging the extension of private pen- 
sion plans to the maximum feasible extent 
by whatever means are appropriate, but 
while engaging in this highly praiseworthy 
effort we should not lose sight of the serious 
deficiencies in plans which, as I 
have noted, already cover 30 million Ameri- 
can workers. 

There is no reason to suppose that there 
is an inherent conflict between encouraging 
the growth of private pension plans on the 
one hand, and establishing minimum stand- 
ards to insure that every private pension 
plan is equitable and adequately protects 
employees against loss of their just pension 
benefits. In this respect, I cannot emphasize 
too strongly the salient importance of enact- 
ing a comprehensive federal insurance pro- 
gram to protect employees against loss of 
pension benefits owing to premature plan 
termination. And, I doubt that I could im- 
prove in this connection on the eloquent 
and impressive testimony of I. W. Abel, Pres- 
ident of the Steelworkers Union, before this 
Committee last Wednesday. 

To those who minimize the importance of 
pension legislation, I say ask the 40 busloads 
of steel workers who poured into this hear- 
ing room a week ago whether they agree— 
and who were characterized by the Chairman 
of this Committee “as the largest number of 
people to attend a public hearing on a spe- 
cific piece of legislation in my 40-odd years 
of legislative duties.” It is all very well for 
those who are in the business of Selling and 
servicing pension plans to pooh-pooh the 
need for pension legislation, but it is the 
employee who is getting it in the neck—who 
knows why he needs legislation! 
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PRINCIPAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN S. 2 (JAVITS 
PROPOSAL) AND H.R. 1269 (DENT PROPOSAL) 
Mr. Chairman, both the bill I have au- 

thored (S. 2) and your bill (H.R. 1269) are 

substantially similar in intent and techni- 
que. Both mandate basic standards for vest- 
ing, funding and fiduciary responsibility, and 
both establish a program of federal insur- 

ance. There are, however, a number of im- 

portant differences between the two bills and 

by Illuminating and concentrating attention 
on them both may profit. 


1. Minimum Vesting Schedule 


First, as to vesting, S. 2 provides a 10 per- 
cent vested right after the 6th year of serv- 
ice, and increasing by 10 percent each year 
thereafter, so that at the end of 15 years of 
service the employee has a 100 percent vested 
right. The concept employed is known as 
deferred graded vesting. 

H.R. 1269 provides a 100 percent vested 
right after an employee has worked 10 years. 
The concept employed here is known as de- 
ferred full vesting. 

I believe that the essential advantage pro- 
vided by the approach taken in my bill is 
that vesting starts earlier and avoids an “all- 
or-nothing” result. An employee who works 
9 years and 11 months and then is separated 
from employment. would forfeit all pension 
credits under H.R. 1269, but under my bill 
he would have a 40 percent vested right. As 
the Senate Labor Committee report shows, 
there are very substantial numbers of em- 
ployees who forfeit with more than 5 but 
less than 10 years of service and I think it 
is imperative in such a highly mobile in- 
dustrial society as ours, that we start vest- 
ing pension credits early in a worker’s career 
once he has clearly moved out of the tran- 
sient or casual category. 

2. ‘Aggregate Service” 

S. 2. also provides vesting based on “aggre- 
gate” years of service rather than “con- 
tinuous” years of service. The distinction is 
important because many employees have 
complained about loss of pension credits ow- 
ing to a “break in service” despite the fact 
that their years of service, in the “aggregate,” 
would have qualified them for vested rights 
under the plan. 

H.R. 1269, which is based on the “con- 
tinuous service” concept, does authorize the 
Secretary of Labor to decide whether “break 
in service” rules are reasonable, but I be- 
lieve the entire notion is an artificial one, 
and that the employee's pension credits— 
like his wages—should not be lost simply 
because he is compelled to leave his employ- 
ment and subsequently returns. 

3. “Waiting Periods” 

In addition, S; 2 removes all restrictive 
eligibility rules from pension plans. Plans 
are required to admit employees to mem- 
bership in the plan from the date the em- 
ployer contributes to the plan on their be- 
half but in no event later than 6 months 
from the date of hire. Restrictive “waiting 
periods” for joining plans have the effect of 
deferring qualification for vesting and should 
not be permitted. 

H.R. 1269, on the other hand, permits 
plans to set eligibility for participation at 
3 years or until age 25, whichever is the 
later. Thus, under H.R. 1269, it is possible, 
for example, for an employee to be hired 
at age 19 and have to wait 6 years to par- 
ticipate in the plan and then another 10 
years to qualify for a vested right—a total of 
16 years. I think this is too harsh. 

4. Funding 


Insofar as funding is concerned, the major 
substantive difference concerns the funding 
of past service liabilities. H.R. 1269 requires 
the systematic amortization of past service 
liabilities only to the extent they represent 
vested liabilities. This is, of course, a vast im- 
provement over the Internal Revenue Service 
requirements but not adequate enough. There 
should be a systematic liquidation of past 
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service (vested or not) from the date these 
liabilities are incurred, and S. 2 so pro- 
vides. 

5. Reinsurance 

Regarding reinsurance, the most important 
substantive difference between S. 2 and H.R. 
1269 is that the latter does not establish 
any limits on the amount of vested bene- 
fits that will be covered by reinsurance nor 
does it spell out the order of priorities to 
which reinsurance shall be allocated. S. 2 
limits reinsurance of vested benefits to the 
lesser of 50 percent of the employee’s aver- 
age monthly wage for the period at which 
his earnings were the greatest, or $500 per 
month, S. 2 also sets out an order of priori- 
ties which govern the insurance of bene- 
ficiaries’ rights. 

I believe it would be impractical to estab- 
lish reinsurance to cover every vestige of 
benefit right because such an approach 
might significantly impair the viability of 
the reinsurance program, particularly during 
a period of depressed economic activity. By 
way of analogy, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation limits coverage of savings 
deposits to $20,000 in any one banking in- 
stitution. 

In addition, the Committee should give 
careful consideration to establishing an or- 
der of priorities in the legislation, All too 
often, plan provisions for distribution of as- 
sets on termination are lacking or incom- 
plete, or contain requirements for distribu- 
tion to beneficiaries which are in direct con- 
flict with the vesting provisions of the plan, 


6. Portability 


Unlike S. 2, H.R. 1269 does not establish 
& Federal program for portability of pension 
credits. There has been, unfortunately, a 
great deal of confusion concerning the con- 
cepts of portability and vesting, so I would 
like briefly to clarify my objective. 

S. 2 establishes a Federal central clear- 
inghouse to promote, on a voluntary basis, 
the transfer of vested pension credits from 
plan to plan. There are some who believe 
that portability would cover the transfer of 
non-vested pension credits as well but this 
would be tantamount to immediate full vest- 
ing and would be too expensive and imprac- 
tical to administer on other than a social 
security basis. Without portability, a typical 
worker would receive at retirement a number 
of checks from different employers represent- 
ing the vested pension credits he had earned 
from each of them. However, each of these 
checks. would represent vested benefits 
earned at the time of separation of employ- 
ment from each respective employer and 
would be based on the benefit formula in 
existence at that time. To a large extent, 
employees would lose out on improved bene- 
fit formulas or benefit formulas geared to 
their improved earnings as they move from 
corporation to corporation. 

The portability program established under 
S, 2 would provide one solution to this 
problem. By being able to transfer the value 
of the benefit right to the new employer or 
to central investment pools authorized under 
the Federal clearinghouse arrangement, the 
employee would be able to enhance the value 
of his benefit right by “plugging it in” to the 
more desirable benefit formula of the new 
employer or to the central clearinghouse 
fund, where it would be credited with the 
investment earnings of that fund. Such a 
program would greatly enhance the ade- 
quacy of retirement income that the worker 
ultimately receives. 

7. Administration 


Finally, there are substantal differences 
between S. 2 and H.R. 1269 concerning the 
administration of pension regulatory func- 
tions. S. 2 would create an independent SEC- 
type commission to administer the provi- 
sions of the bill as well as pension functions 
presently performed by other agencies, such 
as the disclosure functions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor under the Welfare and 
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Pension Plans Disclosure Act, and the bulk 
of the tax qualification functions performed 
by the Internal Revenue Service. H.R. 1269 
would provide for the administration of 
vesting, funding, fiduciary and disclosure 
standards by the Department of Labor and 
would create a governmental corporation 
within the Department of Labor to admin- 
ister the reinsurance provisions. 

I regard centralization of all pension 
regulatory functions as highly desirable. 
There is too much overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort going on right now, For exam- 
ple, many of the reports filed with the 
Internal Revenue Service are also filed with 
the Department of Labor and if proposed 
fiduciary provisions should be enacted, not 
only would the duplication of paperwork be 
increased but the Secretary of Labor’s en- 
forcement of fiduciary standards would over- 
lap with the Internal Revenue Service's 
enforcement of the “prohibited transactions” 
secton of the Internal Revenue Code, Many 
other examples could be given, e.g. enforce- 
ment of the funding standards, but these 
will suffice. 

While the pension industry may well 
experience some transitional problems in 
accommodating to a new centralized regu- 
latory agency, I firmly believe that in the 
long run the industry will be much better 
served if duplicate disclosure burdens and 
potential conflicts between competing 
bureaus are eliminated, And in this connec- 
tion, I would like to observe that H.R. 1269 
only preempts state law in the area of 
fiduciary standards while S, 2 preempts state 
law with regard to all the subjects covered by 
the legislation. Once an across-the-board 
federal pension law is enacted, it seems un- 
fair and unduly burdensome to subject 
private pension plans—many of which are 
interstate in operation—to additional state 
regulation. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to submit a more 
detailed comparison of the technical differ- 
ences between S. 2 and H.R. 1269, and I ask 
that the Chairman keep the record open so 
that I can provide this material. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging has reported just last year 
that 1 out of every 4 persons over age 65 lives 
in poverty and the number is steadily in- 
creasing. In New York City alone, over 12 per- 
cent of the city’s population—one million 
persons—consists of senior citizens over age 
65. Substantial numbers of these persons are 
living from hand-to-mouth in the most de- 
plorable conditions, with inadequate sources 
of income to maintain a decent and dignified 
standard of living. 

How many of these persons are retired 
workers who were covered by private pension 
plans, but who left empty-handed, nobody 
really knows. Judging from the complaints 
my office has received, the number is quite 
significant. 

I know that the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee has established improvements in the 
minimum wage laws as a matter of high 
priority and the attainment of this objective 
has my full support. I regard the enactment 
of pension reform legislation as a matter of 
equally high priority. The minimum wage 
standards are designed to protect the worker 
against unjust economic exploitation during 
his productive years but how short-sighted 
we would be if we failed to provide similar 
protection for the deferred compensation 
that the worker has earned by his labor so 
that he may live decently when his produc- 
tive years come to an end. 

I would submit that unless the Congress 
enacts pension legislation—so that private 
pensions will truly serve as an adequate sup- 
plement to Social Security—the anger and 
disappointment of thousands of frustrated, 
empty-handed beneficiaries will create enor- 
mous pressure for punitive legislation 
against the private pension system that ulti- 
mately will be most difficult to resist. 
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I urge this Committee in its deliberations 
carefully to consider the alternatives and to 
respond to these problems meaningfully. 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING CERTAIN STUDIES 
Crrep By VARIOUS PENSION CONSULTANTS 


A, THE GRIFFIN-TROWBRIDGE STUDY 


I would like to urge the Chairman and the 
the members of this committee to review 
this well-publicized study on funding in pri- 
vate pension plans, which was co-authored 
by one of the architects of the criticism di- 
rected at the Senate Labor Subcommittee’s 
survey. This study, which incidentally pur- 
portedly demonstrated the soundness of pri- 
vate pension plan funding, was conceded by 
its authors to underrepresent multiemployer 
plans and small pleas and was based ex- 
clusively on plans which “cooperated” with 
the authors. In this regard, the Chief Econ- 
omist of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
stated in 1969: “The actuaries who supplied 
the data for the study succeeded in persuad~- 
iny their client plans to adopt conscientious 
funding programs. But the actuaries who did 
not supply any data—particularly those who 
advise multiemployer plans—may not have 
been as successful. In other words, it is im- 
possible to determine whether the plans in- 
cluded in the survey are representative of 
those who by the nature of the survey had to 
be excluded.” 


B. THE A, S. HANSEN STUDY 


I have been led to understand that the 
principal basis for the “criticism” of the Sen- 
ate survey is that the data produced by the 
Senate survey is only “historical” in nature 
and therefore cannot be used to evaluate the 
future impact of private pension plans on 
employee benefit expectations. It is asserted 
that vesting has vastly improved and can be 
expected to improve even more in the future. 

These predictions are based on a “study” 
of private pension plans by A. S. Hansen, In- 
corporated, prepared at the request of the 
Treasury Department, after it was suggested 
by A. S. Hansen Incorporated to the Treasury 
Department that they perform such a study. 

A. S. Hansen purported to survey all pri- 
vate pension plans serviced by A. S. Han- 
sen. They directed their study to the number 
of current employees covered by these plans 
and purported to ascertain the number of 
these current employees who were already 
vested and the number of those current em- 
ployees who could be “expected to vest.” Out 
of 864 plans surveyed, with 881, 281 current 
active participants, it was found that 132,466 
were retired and vested, 265,817 were vested 
and 319,239 were “expected to vest.” Thus 
the percentage vested and expected to vest is 
66%; the percentage expected to forfeit is 
34%. With respect to the percentage expected 
to forfeit, it is anticipated, according to one 
press report that they will “find future 
employment in firms with pension coverage.” 

Hansen also breaks down the percentage 
not vested by age group. In the 25-30 age 
category, the percentage not vested is 99%, 
in the 30-35 age group the percentage is 
96%, in the 35-40 age group the percentage 
is 86% and in the over 40 age group, the 
percentage is 47%. However, no attempt is 
made to break-down these age categories by 
length of the employee’s service so it is im- 
possible to ascertain the degree to which 
longer service employees might lose pensions 
under these plans. 

Aside from the fact that the percentage 
expected to forfeit (34%) is not exactly in- 
substantial, and that many of these may very 
well be longer-service employees, major de- 
fects in the Hansen study are these: 

(1) Since it is only directed at current em- 
ployees it necessarily results in exaggerating 
the quota for vesting, because the total num- 
ber “expected to vest” Is stated as a percent- 
age of current employees, instead of being 
stated as a percentage of the much larger 
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number of participants who will come into 
and pass out of the plans during the years 
ahead. By way of contrast, the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee study took account of all 
participants who had flowed through the 
plans it sampled during a 20 year period. 

(2) In determining the number of em- 
ployees “expected to vest,” Hansen made 
“estimates” on the basis of “typical” em- 
ployee turnover rates which Hansen char- 
acterizes as “armchair” assumptions which 
can be made applicable to all plans regard- 
less of specific experience. The Labor Sub- 
committee study did not “assume” turnover 
and forfeiture experience for each plan 
sampled. 


APPENDIX B.—REPRESENTATIVE LETTERS OF 

COMPLAINT FROM PENSION BENEFICIARIES 

APRIL 1, 1971. 

DEAR SENATOR Javits: I have read with 
great interest an article in today’s News per- 
taining to an investigation on pension plans 
and the unjust by-laws used by the unions 
to retain this pension money when one 
leaves the union before retiring. 

I am in such a predicament at the present 
time. I have been with Local 
for the past 18 years and have been paying 
pension to the local union. I have decided 
to move to Florida for my wife's health. I 
belong to an International Union and have 
requested a transfer. A transfer card will be 
given to me to work in Florida, but I was 
told by Mr. of Local that all 
of my pension money will remain with the 
Local. I am told it cannot be carried over to 
any other local. Iam now 49 years of age and 
have given my best years of work while in 
this union. It hardly seems fair to start all 
over again, especially since the dues and 
assessments paid to my local by both me 
and my employer supported this interna- 
tional union. 

Since I have no other alternative and the 
union refuses to give me any of these funds 
or transfer them, I am asking you to help 
me in this matter, if possible or refer me to 
who ever can assist me. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain 

Very truly yours, 


Aprin 18, 1971. 

DEAR SENATOR Javits: I don’t know if you 
can do anything for me or not but this is 
my problem. 

I joined the Union on October 25, 
1952. At that time we were told at the age of 
65 and with 15 years of service in the union 
shop we could get a pension. A short time 
later the union officials changed the time 
from 15 to 20 years. 

I was a steady member until November 1968 
when I was taken sick. I paid my dues for 
26 weeks hoping my health would improve 
so I could go back to work but it did not. 
I applied for a pension but was turned down 
because I did not have 20 years in. I think 
I am entitled to at least a partial pension by 
our first agreement. If I could only get some- 
thing I would not have to have Medicaid as 
I do now for the doctor and medicine. My 
social security is not enough to pay all I have 
to pay by the time I pay my mortgage pay- 
ment, lights, heat and telephone. I do not 
have anything left. If it were not for the 
Food Stamps I would not be able to have 
enough food. 

I hope you can look into this for me. 

Thank you, 


APRIL 3, 1971. 
Senator Jacos K. JAVITS. 

Dear Sm: On January 11, 1968, I had to be 
relieved of my route because of chest pains. 
I was admitted to the hospital on January 15 
and on January 23 I sustained an acute myo- 
cardial infarction and I am unable to work 
any more. 
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I was 59 years of age and I filed a retire- 
ment form with my union because of my dis- 
ability. I was a union member for 31 years 
from 1937 to 1968 and I was turned down. 
I was told that I had to be 60 years of age 
to collect a pension on disability. I am re- 
ceiving no benefits from my union now. My 
employer has paid into the pension fund all 
these years and I feel a great injustice is 
being done to me. 

My doctor suggested that I move to Call- 
fornia to prolong my life. 

I read an article in the Los Angeles Times 
about your interest in the Union pension 
plans. Can you please help me to get my 
disability pension? My union is 

Very truly yours, 


APRIL 5, 1971. 
Senator Jacos K, Javits. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have read with a great 
deal of interest the P.P.I. release on pension 
funds of large companies. 

My circumstances should be brought to 
light: 

Employed by Company at age 17, 
September 1, 1942 until April 19, 1969—26 
years. Required surgery and was unable to 
return to my job as manager. At age 35 after 
18 years of work I did not qualify for the 
pension program because vester rights are 
acquired only at 50. At age 46 I do not 
qualify for any pension rights. After 2644 
years of loyal and continuous employment 
in capacity as manager and District Man- 
ager, I have been advised that I am no longer 
on the pension program. 

I have no income as social security advises 
my disability is not serious enough to con- 
tinue any benefits. 

I applaud your efforts to expose this fraud 
upon millions of innocent employees all over 
America, 

Sincerely, 


APRIL 5, 1971. 

DEAR SENATOR Javrrs: I read with interest 
your recent press release concerning pension 
plans in industry. 

I am a recent victim of one of these can- 
cellations of right to participation in one 
of these plans. I worked for 40 years in the 

Plant at Elizabethton Tennessee, 

was owned by which in turn 
is owned by , & Texas corporation. 
Then in December 1970 they closed down the 

Plant and it has now reopened under 
new ownership. My rights to the retirement 
plan were terminated. It is now too late to 
build anywhere else. I have been hurt and 
other longtime employees of this plant have 
also been hurt. 

I checked with the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and found that my benefits at 
age 62 after 40 years of work would be 
$134.80. Now a bill is being readied to give a 
minimum of $200 monthly on welfare. This 
is disgusting. It put a premium on laziness 
and irresponsibility and penalizes the man 
who works. I realize that answers are difficult 
and hard to find but unless found I fear for 
the existence of our nation. 

Yours truly, 


APRIL 1, 1971. 

Dear Mek. Javirs: Having just read an 
article in the New York Post, dated March 31, 
1971, and thinking that my case might just 
fit into the type of legislation that you are 
proposing, I'll state it here. 

The Company has the type of pen- 
sion plan which I think you refer in the 
article. Non-participation on the part of the 
employee. At age 55 and after 20 years of 
service, an employee is qualified to retire and 
draw pension. I worked for the company for 
18 years, left of my own volition and could 
draw nothing. Two years later I tried to re- 
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turn and complete my term by working for 
five more years (to bridge the service) but 
they would not take me. They said, “for 
medical reasons,” but I doubt that. Anyway, 
that part is not important. What I am in- 
terested in is the first part. If I am right and 
this is what you are talking about, please 
make the legislation retroactive for at least 
10 years. My reason for that is simple. I left 
the phone company in 1964, and would cer- 
tainly like to benefit by the passage of such 
a bill. 

Wishing you continued success in all your 

endeavors. I am, 
Very truly yours, 
APRIL 9, 1971. 
Hon, Jacos K. Javtrs. 

HONORABLE Siz: This is to commend your 
proposed pension plan as per the enclosed 
clipping. Be assured any such legislation will 
have our unqualified support although it will 
come too late to benefit us. The following 
brief employment record is explanatory of 
our feelings in this matter. 

Twenty-five years (25) employment at a 
steel company in the midwest, working up 
slowly and painfully from the ranks of com- 
mon labor to Complaint Metallurgist. On 
leaving the company monthly salary was 
$575. There was no pension plan for salaried 
workers, but an employee-paid annuity fund 
had been set up during the last ten or twelve 
years of that time. Total accrument was 
$3,100. 

Three years (3) in an aerospace firm in 
California. The company had a ten-year 
minimum pension plan. 

Four years (4) in an aerospace firm in the 
state of Washington. This company had a 
ten-year minimum plan. Employee was not 
eligible because he would reach age 65 in less 
than ten years. 

Employed since October 1969 by a Cali- 
fornia aerospace firm, Again not eligible for 
pension plan. 

On retirement at age 65 in June 1974 will 
be entitled to Social Security benefits some- 
where near, but not at, maximum level. Will 
also have a dependent wife who will not reach 
age 62 until 1979. 

There will be some money to invest in a 
home or small business because we have been 
careful to live within or below our means at 
all times. However, it seems a small reward 
for 37 years devoted to being faithful, dedi- 
cated and a most competent employee. 

As you can see the Golden Years will hardly 
be that for us. So we say hurrah for you in 
the hope that those who follow us have the 
security, and its attendant peace of mind, 
we have been denied. 

Very sincerely yours, 


APRIL 3, 1971. 
DEAR Senators: I am one of the boys that 
you are talking about. I worked for 
Corp. for 24 years, 14 years as a supervisor. 
Through some misunderstanding with an 
engineer I quit this job in 1948, but 6 years 
later they wanted me back. That was in 1954, 
but I did not get in 10 years, because I had 
to retire in 1959 when I was 65. They said I 
lost all my years of service. All I get from 
is $19.75 a month. 
If you would like more information, I 
would gladly give it to you. 
Sincerely, 


Apert 5, 1971. 
Senator JACOB JAVITS. 

Dear Sir: In regard to your proposed bill 
concerning “Vesting Pensions,” I was happy 
to’ see that someone was taking an interest 
in persons like myself and many others in 
my industry as well as other industries 
where pensions are concerned. For instance, 
I have 23 years on the job and have no rights 
to my pension until age 55. I am tied to my 
job, as I was offered other employment, but 
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due to the pension fund, if I left now I 
would lose everything. I and many others 
would be very grateful if this bill would be 


Thanking you, I remain, 


Marcu 31, 1971. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: Enclosed is an arti- 
cle about pension plans removed from the 
Denver Post of March 31, 1971. 

I would like to point out two cases of hard- 
ship and mistreatment from a large corpora- 
tion Inc. 

I was fired January 1965 after 18 years of 
hard service and I don’t know how many 
hours of free hours of work I donated to 

with no pay. I lost my pension rights 
as I did not complete my 20 years service to 
get my vested rights so I could draw my 
pension. 

Another case, my brother 
was fired after 32 years of hard labor. He 
also lost his pension rights because he is 
still under 50 years of age. 

I am very happy the government is finally 
going to look after the rights of the work- 
ing man and give him some protection. I had 
2 years to complete to get my vested rights, 
and my brother had 21 months to go before 
he could get his vested rights. 

Who wants to hire people our age and 
give us a pension now. We gave Inc. 
our youth and they gave us an easy good- 
bye for our labor. 

Sincerely, 


APRIL 13, 1971. 
Hon. Jacop K. JAVITS. 

Dear Sim: In regards to an article in the 
newspapers April 1, 1971, you are co-spon- 
soring a bill for pensions to people who have 
been working for companies. I have been 
working about 1844 years for . I re- 
signed in 1968 because I was past 65 years 
old. It was just 6 months before the old 
union contract expired. 

I took my wife to Copenhagen, Denmark 
for an operation so we stayed there a year 
and returned in 1970. 

I then went to to ask if I could get 
some pension. The answer was “No,” only 
if I was on the payroll in 1969 (I retired 
July 1, 1968). 

I do not know what to do, and would 
like to have your advice, if there is any 
hope in the bill you have co-sponsored. 

Sincerely, 


APRIL 2, 1971. 
Senator JacoB K. JAVITS. 

Dear SENATOR: May I have several copies 
of your bill that has been introduced in 
the Senate relative to guarantee pension 
rights for vested assessments after five years. 

Believing the bill has merit now denied 
those retired, of benefits actually due them; 
and that your bill should include a “port- 
ability” clause covering all 50 states, if 
same is not already inserted. 

May I state my case briefly: 

Belonging to a parent national union, that 
claims they have no jurisdiction as regards 
local union pension funds. 

One local union of which I was a member 
for 34 years and assessed for that length of 
time for pension benefits if I retired after 
20 years, but a clause inserted stated I must 
return to that local to receive that benefit. 
After 34 years I moved from that state and 
secured employment in New York. 

After working another 15 years in the lat- 
ter state I retired, but this local also had a 
20-year clause, although I was assessed 15 
years for pension benefits. 

So you see I paid into local pension funds 
for 52 years and,.at the present time Iam not 
entitled to any benefits from either of the 
two locals, except the former IF I rejoin that 
group, out of state. 
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Surely both locals should be covered by 
insurance laws guaranteeing benefits, re- 
gardiess of what state they lived in upon 
retirement, and should be retroactive to the 
date of that retirement. 

Thanking you for introducing such a 
wonderful bill, and hoping it becomes fed- 
eral law in all 50 states, so future retirees 
are not forfeiting pensions actually due 
them. 

Sincerely, 


P.S.—From the above you can judge why 
I wrote you previously for action on a 
World War I pension. Seems I get nothing 
no place! 

APRIL 2, 1970. 

Drak SENATOR Javits: Regarding the Sen- 
ate Labor Subcommittee survey of Company 
pension plans, I though that you might be 
interested in hearing from a victim of one 
of these plans. 

I had long service with a company, 25 
years to be exact, and was told very suddenly 
that my job had been terminated due to the 
sale of the division of the company in which 
I was employed to another company. Also, 
I was informed that the only benefits I 
would receive would be one weeks pay for 
each year of service and any money plus in- 
terest for contributions to the pension plan 
from my salary over a 3 year period of em- 
Ployee contribution to the company pension 
plan. Although the company had always had 
some form of pension plan, the 22 years of 
service before this period yielded nothing to 
the terminated employee. 

I would like to fill you in on the history of 
my particular case as a victim of a large 
company and its disregard for long term em- 
Ployees where pension plans are concerned. 
My 25 years of service began in November, 
1944 with the Corp. of Richmond, 
Virginia. As of November, 1962, the * 

Company. During the 25 period with 
these two companies, it was the understand- 
ing of all employees that we had a retire- 
ment plan; however, as of November, 1969, 
when my job was terminated along with 150 

employees in the Richmond, Virginia 
area, we were informed that the only em- 
ployees receiving retirement pay would be 
those with a total of 75 years with the com- 
pany, which was determined by adding the 
employees age and years of service together 
for a total. As I was only 43 years old in 
1969, I fell short of this 75 year figure by 7 
years, 

I hope this letter will add a little fuel to 
the fire your committee has started. Please 
contact me, if I can be of any help. 

Very truly yours, 


APRIL 1, 1970. 

Dear Mr. Javrrs: Relative to the article 
appearing April 1, 1971 in the Syracuse Post 
Standard of the Labor Sub-Committee on 
Company Pensions. 

I worked for the Company 30 years, 
26 years in , New York. The last 10 
years as chief engineer. 31 of the best years 
of my life and have never received any 
pension. 

Any small monthly amount would be 
deeply appreciated. 

Iam enclosing a quarter century club from 
the Company acknowledging my serv- 
ices in the Plant to substantiate my 
above statements. 

Very truly yours, 


APRIL 6, 1971. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs. 

Dear Simm: After having been employed by 
the Company for more than twenty- 
nine (29) years, I have been notified that my 
employment is being terminated. At the time 
this notification was given to me, my supe- 
riors stressed that my work was entirely sat- 
isfactory and that I should not feel that 
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the action was a refiection on my perform- 
ance. In fact, throughout the entire period 
of my employment which began 
March 23, 1942, all of my superiors have, 
without exception, rated my work perform- 
ance entirely satisfactory, and in most cases, 
as outstanding. 

Needless to say, the termination notice 
comes as a jolt! My employment with 
covers “years of plenty” when other employ- 
ment opportunities as well as education op- 
portunities were readily available, and when 
job offers were declined in favor of continued 
employment with . One of the major 
influencing factors in reaching the decision 
to remain with in each instance was 
the pension which eventually would be avail- 
able to me under the Plan for Em- 
ployees'’ Pensions, Disability Benefits, and 
Death Benefits. The anticipated pension nat- 
urally has always been considered by me to 
be a part of my compensation, especially dur- 
ing periods when comparatively low salaries 
were being received by employees, The 
pension was always stressed by to 
both existing and new employees as a major 
employment benefit. It seems significant that 
my employer has elected to terminate my 
employment after these many years of service 
and only two years before I become eligible 
to receive the pension. 

Although I have been given “permission” 
to seek employment in other departments of 
the company, it also seems significant that 
I have been unable to locate another position 
even though personnel changes are occurring 
constantly. Throughout the company, new 
employees are being hired to fill positions, 
many of which I am certainly adequately 
qualified to handle. 

While I am aware that all employers are, 
at times, forced to take force reduction 


measures, I feel that the action taken with 
regard to my termination is a grave injustice 
involving prejudice and discrimination. 

It is a frightening thing, after having de- 


voted a lifetime to , to find myself in 
the ranks of the unemployed and to be thrust 
suddenly into the position of job seeking at 
a time when the economic situation is very 
unfavorable; when my age (47) is not con- 
sidered the most desirable by most prospec- 
tive employers; and when my years of experi- 
ence with are not readily adaptable 
to another field. 

In view of your involvement with the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Committee and 
its recent investigation of private pension 
plans, I urgently appeal to you, as my rep- 
resentative in the U.S. Senate, for any assist- 
ance and/or advice you can provide me with 
regard to recourse available to me. 

Yours very truly, 


APRIL 5, 1971. 
Senator Javits: I worked for the 
Company for 1934 years and let go for cause, 
I guess the cause was because at 20 years I 
would have been entitled to the pension plan. 
When I heard on the television that the 
Company is asking for an increase and 
they are definitely in need of money, I have 
my doubts, since 60% of the installers and 
repairmen are under 35 years of age and not 
making top pay. 
Anything you can do in my case would be 
appreciated, since I am now on Welfare. 
Sincerely, 


APRIL 6, 1971. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs. 

Dear Sm: You are to be congratulated on 
your efforts to remedy many of the inequities 
which exist in Pension Plans throughout the 
country. 

I was a member of Local with the 
New York City District Council for 35% 
years and at age 65, found the work too 
strenuous and applied for a pension in Sep- 
tember 1969. 
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My membership record is as follows: 
[In years] 
June 11, 1923 to July 13, 1930 
July 27, 1942 to date.-._-..-.----._--- 


With this record I assumed that I would 
qualify for a pension. My application was 
denied because I did not work for a con- 
tributing employer during the years 1956 and 
1957. 

Being unable to pursue this type of strenu- 
ous work, I find it very difficult to manage 
on social security alone. A pension, which I 
so rightfully deserve, would be very helpful 
at present. 

I wish you much success in your endeavor 
to help us unfortunates who have fallen into 
this desperate situation. 

Very truly yours, 


APRIL 1, 1971. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: I was reading the 
article in the N.Y. Daily News about the 
Company and Union pension plans and I 
agree with you 100% that something must 
be done about this and soon. I for one am 
one who has been caught in this sinking 
ship. I worked for 12 years for Com- 
pany in their warehouse in New York. We 
were represented by Local of the 

Union. In our contract the company 
paid 1244 cents an hour for our pension plans 
which comes to $5.00 a week for every man 
and woman. If that money had not been put 
into a pension plan we would have received 
it in our pay envelope as a fringe benefit. 

Now after 12 years the company moved to 
Harrisburg, Pa. and took only 4 men with 
them. There are other people who had 15, 
20 and 25 years with the Company about 100 
of us in the same spot, we receive nothing. 
I contend that the money that was put in 
for us is ours or at least part of it. We paid 
union dues every month at the rate of $7.00 
per month. 

I would like to see something done about 
this situation too, because I think that the 
thing is very unfair to the working man. 

Yours respectfully, 


APRIL 15, 1971. 
Senator JACOB Javits. 

Sm: I am a former member of the 
Union for 38 years. For the past 9 years I 
worked in California for the Union 
for which I receive $30. 

The 30 years I put in the Unton, 

and respectively. They 
claim no reciprocal agreement. I have al- 
ready written you and every one in the up- 
per echelon connected with the union and 
they keep passing the buck. I am now 69 
years of age and sadly in need of my pension, 
Things are bad and we cannot survive on 
social security and the $30 pension. I know 
how hard you have been fighting for us and 
I hope before I die, life will be a little easier. 

I read the article in the Los Angeles Times 
and I am grateful and hopeful something 
will come of this. 

Thank God for men like you. Oh, I for- 
got to mention we are former residents of 
New York City and we were with you all the 
way. 

I sincerely hope my prayers will be an- 
swered, 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
APRIL. 10, 1971. 
Hon. Jacos K, JAVITS. 

Most HONORABLE SIR: It is with a glitter of 
hope that I take note of your interest in the 
pension plan injustices that are being ex- 
posed both on T.V. and the news media, be- 
cause I too am a victim who, although being 
over 70 years of age, cannot retire because 
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I do not have (according to their findings) 
enough time with their local. 

I am a member of this union for almost 
30 years, but only 11 years with this local, 
so they say I have to wait another 4 years 
(if I live that long) to begin to collect 
a pension. 

Why can’t I retire even with a reduced 
pension, or if not that, why not a lump sum 
to lighten the time left to live with some 
dignity. 

In January 1970, I received a letter from 
Senator Harrison A. Williams regarding the 
Pension Benefit Security Act, advocating 
vested retirement benefits for participants 
who put in 10 years service or more. 

If there is anything you can do to help 
me get something in the way of pension, I 
should be glad to give you more detailed in- 
formation. 

I am sure there are a good many more 
senior citizens who are in this very same 
position and who would appreciate whatever 
you can do. Also, let me point out that time 
is very short and we cannot wait until 1972 
or 1973—time for action is now—Please, 

Sincerely, 


THE ARCTIC—RESOURCE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ENVIRONMENTAL PRO- 
TECTION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am to- 
day submitting for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD & speech which was 
delivered by Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Hollis M. Dole at the second In- 
ternational Symposium on Arctic Ge- 
ology. 

Mr. Dole begins his address with the 
observation that up to now, man’s in- 
fluence on the natural Arctic environ- 
ment has been insignificant. This em- 
bryonic stage of development poses a 
great opportunity and a great challenge; 
that is, to start from scratch in the de- 
velopment of the vast Arctic mineral re- 
source potential while using the knowl- 
edge gained from past successes and fail- 
ures in other parts of the world to pro- 
tect the natural environment. The chal- 
lenge that I have just described is em- 
phasized by the growing need of all the 
world’s people for mnonrenewable re- 
sources. Thus, natural resource develop- 
ment and utilization is inextricably 
linked by economics and the way we live 
to our environment, 

In order to insure the prudent devel- 
opment of these resources, systematic re- 
search, communication, and the applica- 
tion of knowledge are essential. Assist- 
ant Secretary Dole points out that the 
Department of the Interior intends to 
continue its role in encouraging plan- 
ning for a comprehensive Arctic policy 
that will take cognizance of the political, 
scientific, economic, defense, and other 
interests of the United States in the 
North while promoting a spirit of coop- 
eration with our Arctic neighbors and 
other nations. 

The historian Arnold Toynbee has ob- 
served that one of the hallmarks of all 
great civilizations is their ability to re- 
spond to a challenge with an adequate 
response. Mr. Dole points out that the 
challenges of the Arctic must be met on 
three response levels: International, na- 
tional, and individual. Given the great 
ability of this Nation to meet the chal- 
lenges that have confronted us with an 
adequate response, I am confident that 
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we will once again meet the challenge by 
using our technology and human re- 
sources to develop the Arctic while pre- 
serving the ecology and stark wilderness 
splendor. Mr. Dole’s address defines the 
challenge and necessary response with 
great clarity and understanding, and I 
commend his remarks to the attention of 
this body. 

I ask unanimous consent that Assistant 
Secretary Dole’s speech be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CHALLENGES OF RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION IN THE 
ARCTIC 


This symposium focuses specifically on 
Arctic geology. This subject is of high interest 
to us as scientists for its own sake, but, more 
importantly, it relates to what I believe are 
mankind’s most serious and critical chal- 
lenges. Let me try to define these challenges 
and to describe the levels at which significant 
responses to them can and must be made. 
By so doing, we can develop a clearer picture 
of what we must do to meet them. 

Let me first define the environment in 
which these challenges and response levels 
exist. We live in a total environment that 
consists of our living systems, economic sys- 
tems, and governmental systems superposed 
on our natural environment. Up to now, the 
influence of man and his accompanying sys- 
tems on the natural Arctic environment has 
been insignificant. As yet man has not great- 
ly influenced the natural phenomena and 
processes existing there, nor has his under- 
standing of them been very deep. The breadth 
of our ignorance is revealed in the wide vari- 
ety of scientific studies now being directed 
toward the acquisition of baseline data and 
the development of hypotheses and theories 


concerning this relatively untouched part 
of our earth. 


THE CHALLENGES 


Now, what are these critical challenges I 
spoke of? The first of them is to provide min- 
eral and energy resources to all mankind in 
amounts that are adequate for their present 
and developing needs; the second is to pro- 
vide these resources without degrading the 
natural environment that sustains and grati- 
fles humans in innumerable ways; and the 
third is to acquire, organize, communicate, 
and apply the knowledge on which solutions 
to the first two challenges depend. 

The challenge to provide non-renewable 
mineral resources, including energy-produc- 
ing materials, for the world’s demands can 
be illustrated by reference to the United 
States. The U.S. is far from typical for the 
world because our per capita consumption of 
mineral raw materials is far greater than 
that of other nations. The general trend in 
all nations, however, is in the direction of 
increased population and increased con- 
sumption. 

Energy consumption projections based on 
gross National Product (GNP) indicate that 
by 1985 the United States is going to re- 
quire—at the very least—almost double the 
amount of energy it used last year to heat 
its homes, power its factories, mines and 
transportation systems, and in general to 
accomplish the work that supports our high 
level of living. Similar projections indicate a 
three-fold increase in energy consumption 
between now and the year 2000. 

When we consider the projected demands 
on the other non-renewable mineral re- 
sources, we find a similiar situation. Present 
estimates suggest that the United States de- 
mand for primary minerals will increase four- 
fold by the year 2000. Specifically, demands 
for aluminum and titanium are expected 
to increase six-fold; tungsten and vanadium, 
four-fold; copper, sand and gravel, crushed 
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stone, beryllium, fluorine, tantalum, and 
magnesium, three-fold. Many others will ex- 
perience two-fold increases. This projected 
staggering demand for hard mineral resources 
imposes a gigantic task of new discovery and 
new development, not only in the U.S. but 
throughout the world. 

In speaking of projections, some may ask, 
why allow ourselves to be swept on to such 
higher and higher levels of consumption? 
Why not simply curtail our use of resources, 
perhaps even return to a lower level of 
living—one that might make us healthier 
and happier anyway? I won’t take the time 
to speculate about how much popular sup- 
port we might find for such an idea or 
whether or not we may be forced to take such 
a course eventually by reason of resource in- 
adequacy. Instead, I will say without elab- 
oration that, on the one hand, national and 
world civilization would collapse and mil- 
lions upon millions of people would starve 
if we were to attempt such a retrenchment 
over a short time span and that, on the 
other hand, a tapering off in our rate of in- 
crease in consumption would only solve our 
problem temporarily. Whether we set as our 
goal continued growth in level of living or 
mere survival, for the next few decades we 
are going to have to find the raw materials 
to keep our industrial society going! 

Accepting these increasing needs for min- 
erals and fuels, how are we going to meet 
them? 

At the present time U.S. domestic onshore 
oll exploration is at a low, all productive 
capacity is being utilized, and the United 
States is inevitably becoming more dependent 
on the rest of the world for crude oil and 
residual fuel oil supplies. At the same time, 
oil is being forced to supply more and more 
of the energy demanded by the U.S. The role 
of coal in the energy mix is likely to be cur- 
tailed by air quality restrictions for at least 
the next five years. Hydroelectric power will 
continue to grow but will be of decreasing 
relative importance. Nuclear power capac- 
ity, though growing, is lagging behind earlier 
timetables and above cost estimates. In addi- 
tion to unforeseen technical problems, the 
nuclear industry has also encountered 
public concern and resistance to thermal pol- 
lution and potential radiation hazards. Un- 
conventional energy sources such as oil from 
shale and gas from coal are not expected to 
be available commercially before the 1980's, 
although they, together with nuclear breeder 
reactors are now the only apparent real 
possibilities for very long term energy sources. 

The situation for hard minerals also calls 
for new sources, and the needs for them and 
for petroleum both underscore the import- 
ance of Arctic exploration and development. 

Although petroleum exploration has been 
going on in the Arctic for years, it has been 
recently accelerated and the next few years 
will probably see significant increases in the 
efforts to find and develop new fossil fuel 
reserves. The search for non-fuel minerals 
will also intensify as technology provides im- 
proved transportation and processing meth- 
ods. We are actually just now starting the ex- 
ploration phase that is going to result in the 
finding of the major non-renewable resource 
accumulations that are present in the Arctic. 

The challenge to protect and enhance our 
natural environment in the face of all the 
intentional and unintentional influences of 
man is inextricably linked to the resource 
challenge I just described. The quest for 
and utilization of non-renewable resource 
raw materials necessarily results in modifica- 
tion of the natural environment. The path 
of resource use—with its extraction, benefi- 
ciation, refining, transportation, fabrication, 
consumption, and disposal elements—is in- 
evitably marked by blazes—and sometimes 
ugly scars or worse effects—on our natural 
environment. 

If we accept, as we must, the need for a 
continuing supply of mineral raw materials, 
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then we must accept the fact that the nat- 
ural environment is going to be influenced 
by the processes of resource extraction and 
use. Our problem, then, is to minimize the 
potentially adverse effects of resource devel- 
opment and to remedy them when they occur 
in spite of our efforts to avoid them. To ig- 
nore this problem is to run the risk of tm- 
mersing ourselves in aesthetically displeas- 
ing surroundings, of losing those as-yet-un- 
touched parts of the earth's surface, with 
their real but hard to quantify values; and 
of fouling our environment to such an extent 
that it literally becomes toxic to organic life. 
AS we move to minimize the adverse influ- 
ences of mans’ living systems, to attempt to 
enhance the total environment where and 
whenever possible, and to preserve some un- 
touched areas for aesthetic, recreational, and 
scientific purposes, we must keep in mind 
that these efforts may add to the costs of 
the non-renewable resources that are in- 
volved and we must be prepared to accept 
the added costs, knowing that they repre- 
sent the purchase of values that we are shar- 
ing with all mankind and passing on to the 
world citizens of the future. But if we put 
our minds to the task imaginatively, perhaps 
we can find ways to achieve and effectively 
meet these challenges without added costs 
by converting liabilities and costs into assets 
and profits. 

Because the Arctic is practically unmodi- 
fied by the various parts of modern man’s 
living systems that will eventually influence 
it, it provides a unique test of our abilities 
to meet these challenges. In the Arctic man 
and his machines are about to encounter the 
proverbial blank slate; the problems of mini- 
mizing the adverse impact of man’s activities 
are raising the cost of these activities, but 
certain such costs are not as high as those 
involved in the tremendous task of reversing 
the degradational processes already in effect 
in our air, our lakes, our rivers, and our 
communities in the lower latitudes. Meeting 
this challenge to safeguard the Arctic nat- 
ural environment includes an added dimen- 
sion because it necessarily involves several 
sovereign nations, each of whom approaches 
the Arctic with a different background, dif- 
ferent national needs, and different attitudes 
about resource development. 

The third challenge that I'm concerned 
with is the driving need to acquire the re- 
source and environmental data necessary to 
meet the other challenges; to organize that 
data and generalize it rigorously; and to ef- 
fectively communicate the findings, not only 
to fellow scientists, but to all groups of peo- 
ple who have an interest in the Arctic. We 
all recognize that future actions that are 
firmly based on sound knowledge are going 
to meet our challenges much more efficiently 
and economically than would actions based 
on assumptions and ignorance. 

In the Arctic, the task of acquiring field 
data and baseline information is made diffi- 
cult by the natural environment. Yet if we 
are to meet the resource development and 
environmental protection challenges effec- 
tively, we must know the systems involved. 
When the time comes to consider the en- 
vironmental impact of, say, another trans- 
portation system like the proposed Alaska 
pipeline, we must know well in advance the 
distribution of fish and wildlife and their 
migration patterns, the distribution of per- 
mafrost and the engineering properties of 
soil and rock materials, and the nature of 
other aspects of the ecosystem. This will take 
accelerated research into these questions, 
just as the quest for resources of minerals 
and fuels in the Arctic is going to require ac- 
celerated research and support at all levels. 

THE RESPONSE LEVELS 

The challenges I’ve posed must be met at 
three different levels of application and in- 
volvement. This symposium contains ele- 
ments of all three levels and I urge you to 
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examine the role that you as an individual 
can and should play at each level. The first 
challenge-response level is international, the 
second is national, and the third is hard to 
label, but T'I! call it individual. 

It is clear that problems that are interna- 
tional in character require solutions that are 
also international, whether the problems re- 
late to resource exploitation, protection of 
the natural environment, or the development 
of a body of knowledge. The decisions and 
actions of the United States, and of any other 
nation, in regard to resources affect every 
other nation directly or indirectly and affect 
not only those who now reside on earth, but 
all the future generations. In a very real 
way, all of us, regardless of nationality, are 
the stewards of the earth and our responsi- 
bilities at the international level are emerg- 
ing, even if they are not yet fully articulated. 

The international non-renewable resource 
development picture has been, and is, a com- 
bination of the demands of differing eco- 
nomic and governmental systems. In the most 
general way, the economic systems have func- 
tioned more or less efficiently to bring the 
least expensive sources of raw materials into 
production first and the derived materials 
into the marketplace in a timely fashion. 
This process has been affected to greater or 
lesser degree at various times and in various 
places by the demands of national security 
and sovereignty. No nation on earth is self- 
sufficient regarding mineral raw materials 
and the continuation and improvement of 
world-wide standards of Hving depend upon 
the ability of nations to exist with one an- 
other, to bargain, and to trade. Peace 
throughout the whole world would make the 
development and continuation of mutually 
beneficial trading systems easier, as well as 
ending the needless expenditure of non- 
renewable and human resources that results 
from conflict. But we are approaching the 
time when peace will not be possible unless 
regional and global environmental deteriora- 
tion and damage can be avoided. 

What are the effective international ap- 
proaches to the resource, environmental, 
and research challenges? It seems to me they 
can be grouped into two main categories. 
One is cooperative research and investigation 
and the other is international agreement 
based on sound understanding of the re- 
source and environmental problems and their 
solutions. Neither approach has been pur- 
sued nearly as assiduously or as far as it 
should, but we have some examples to point 
the way. 

There have been joint expeditions to the 
Arctic such as the 1957-60 and 1967-68 EGIG 
(Expedition Glaciologique Internationale au 
Groenland), and the Swedish-Finnish-Swiss 
Expedition to Nordaustlandet in 1957-58. 
International commissions, such as that on 
periglacial geomorphology of the Interna- 
tional Geographical Union, offer another 
way of coordinating Arctic research on an 
international basis. Perhaps the greatest ac- 
complishments will come from internation- 
ally coordinated, and in part, cooperative 
studies of the International Biological Pro- 
gram, the International Geophysical Year, 
the International Polar Years, the Interna- 
tional Hydrological Decade, and the Inter- 
national Decade of Oceanographic Explora- 
tion. No international institutes, except for 
the joint Canadian-United States Arctic In- 
stitute of North America, are actively study- 
ing the Arctic. This lack of cooperation is 
somewhat mitigated by the fact that many 
of the national institutes include scientists 


of different nationalities on their staffs, 
which at least provides an informal interna- 


tional approach to the acquisition and dis- 
semination of scientific knowledge. The per- 
sonal contact of one scientist with another 
now sustains the international response to 
the challenge of obtaining the knowledge 
necessary for rational and balanced activity 
in the Arctic. 
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International agreements and studies con- 
cerned with the natural environment have 
been relatively few, although those relating 
to fisheries resources, whale harvesting, and 
polar bears certainly have as a primary aim 
the conservation of these natural resources. 
The Nuclear Test Ban treaty with its pro- 
hibition of atmospheric testing stands as an 
example of how international agreement can 
prevent further degradation of our natural 
environment. The Antarctic treaty illustrates 
how the influences of scientists on their gov- 
ernments can be combined with the coopera- 
tion of those separate governments to for- 
mulate a truly international approach to the 
problems of a region. As you may recall, the 
final successful proposal of that treaty grew 
out of the scientific cooperation and com- 
munication that took place in Antarctica 
during IGY. The apparent absence of ex- 
ploitable non-renewable mineral resources 
perhaps made this relatively easy to accom- 
plish, but even so, it stands as one example 
of the renunciation of national territorial 
claims in favor of joint cooperation, interna- 
tional study, and dedication of a region to 
scientific purposes, An even more far reach- 
ing international accord may now be in 
sight with the United Nations’ efforts re- 
garding the sea-bed and related questions. 
The General Assembly adopted resolutions 
in December constituting a declaration of 
principles governing the sea-bed and ocean 
floor beyond national jurisdiction, and call- 
ing for a Conference on the Law of the Sea 
in 1973. These efforts have profound implica- 
tions for the Arctic, where the broad outer 
shelf areas may contain as yet undiscovered 
accumulations of oil and gas. 

Barring the extremely unlikely possibility 
of early agreement on a comprehensive 
treaty dealing with the Arctic, international 
Arctic policy for the near future will be the 
sum of all the national policies of the ad- 
jacent and otherwise concerned sovereign 
powers. International cooperation and un- 
derstanding in the “emerging Arctic” can 
be advanced if each concerned power de- 
velops and clearly states its policy in re- 
gard to the development of non-renewable 
mineral resources, indigenous human popu- 
lations, protection of the natural environ- 
ment, and scientific inquiry and exchange 
of information. But for the time being, the 
main policy initiative must come from na- 
tional and State governments. This brings 
me to the second challenge-response level, 
and more particularly to my own area of 
responsibility. 

In candor, I must say that the United 
States does not at this time have a formally 
articulated Arctic policy, but we do have a 
well-developed national response mechanism 
that has been, is, and will be meeting the 
challenges of the Arctic. Many parts of this 
response mechanism are in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Interlor’s leader- 
ship role in Arctic activities is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent. Let me describe some 
of our activities as an example of national 
level response to the resource, environmental, 
and research challenges. 

The Department of the Interior activities 
in the Arctic, specifically in Alaska, are 
broadly resource oriented, Thus, the work of 
the Geological Survey is designed to estab- 
lish the geologic framework of the State and 
to provide data needed to inventory mineral 
resources. In addition to these studies, the 
Survey is also deeply concerned with en- 
gineering geology problems in the State. The 
Bureau of Mines gathers data on mineral 
production and is charged with the promotion 
of safe and healthful working conditions in 
the mineral industry and the investigation of 
mining systems that are best suited. to 
Alaska’s natural environment. The EROS 
program is a relatively new one that utilizes 
or will utilize remote sensors of all types 
from aircraft and satellites to generate in- 
formation that, together with ground- 
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gathered geologic data, will aid in the evalu- 
ation of mineral resources and the geologic 
environment, 

Three Interior bureaus sre human re- 
source-oriented as well as natural environ- 
ment-oriented. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has the responsibility for Federal Govern- 
ment liaison with the Eskimos, Aleuts, and 
Indians, who are in transition from their 
original subsistence cultures into modern in- 
dustrialized society. The Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation is concerned with the utilization 
of the natural environment by man with due 
regard for enhancement of man’s outdoors 
experience and for protection of the environ- 
ment necessary for that experience. The Na- 
tional Park Service oversees and protects onë 
of our greatest National parks at Mount 
McKinley, as well as Katmai, Glacier Bay, 
and Sitka National Monuments, Their re- 
sponsibilities have both natural environ- 
mental and human experience dimensions, 

The Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wild- 
life shares with State of Alaska counterpart 
bureaus the study, protection, and enforce- 
ment functions associated with the naturally 
occurring biome. The Bureau also admin- 
istrates wildlife refuges that include some of 
the major waterfowl nesting areas of North 
America as well as the Arctic National Wild- 
life Refuge. 

And finally, as landlord for much of the 
public domain in Alaska, the Interior De- 
partment through the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, is responsible for the classification 
and management of large tracts of land in 
the interior of the State, and together with 
the Geological Survey, for administering Fed- 
eral mineral leasing laws and regulations in 
the State, both on land and offshore. 

The deep involyement of the Interior Bu- 
reaus and offices in the problems of Arctic 
non-renewable resource development and 
protection of the natural environment dem- 
onstrates the leadership role that the De- 
partment has in Arctic affairs. As the main 
steward for the public lands, as the protec- 
tor of fish and wildlife resources, and as 
the scientist synthesizing the geologic and 
ecologic framework of Alaska we bring to- 
gether and integrate almost all of the ele- 
ments necessary in the total resource inven- 
tory that is necessary before Judgments about 
resource utilization can be made. 

I hasten to mention the other Federal 
agencies that play important roles in the 
Arctic part of the United States and to 
point out our successful collaborations with 
them, The Office of Naval Research with its 
magnificent Barrow Arctic Research Labora- 
tory, the Office of Naval Petroleum Reserves, 
and the Corps of Engineers Cold Regions 
Research and Engineering Laboratory have 
a long history of mutually successful co- 
operation with the Geological Survey in par- 
ticular, The U.S. Coast Guard is a valued 
collaborator with the Survey in oceano- 
graphic studies, as is the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
is, of cource, recently transferred from In- 
terior, and close collaborative ties remain. 
The Federal Water Quality Administration 
and the National Air Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration have had or are now developing 
close relations with the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Land Management as a 
result of their mutual concern with pro- 
tection of the natural environment. Lastly, 
the Forest Service is the steward for forest 
and recreational lands in sub-Arctic Alaska 
and collaborates with the BLM. 

The mechanisms thus exist at the national 
and state level in the United States to meet 
the challenges of resource development, en~ 
vironmental protection, and knowledge 
acquisition. Similar agencies and mechanisms 
exist in the other countries concerned with 
the Arctic, Here and elsewhere we could do 
with more interbureau coordination, but 
what is most important for us now is to 
formulate and formalize an Arctic policy 
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that will clearly spell out how the U.S. in- 
tends to approach the problems of Arctic de- 
velopment and protection. The Department 
of the Interior, in its leadership role in the 
Arctic, Intends to work toward that end and 
to encourage in every way the articulation 
of Arctic policy by all other concerned na- 
tions. 

Earlier in this talk I put the label “individ- 
ual” on the third challenge-response level. 
I'd like to expand on that with a brief analy- 
sis of the roles that you, as geologists and 
as individuals, have played and will play in 
meeting the three challenges. In doing this, 
I will also be talking indirectly about the 
geological organizations that you are part 
of, for, as is probably true for most scientific 
fields, the actions and contributions of an 
organization are absolutely equated with the 
professional background, experience, dedica- 
tion, and ambition of its people. 

The petroleum accumulations that are 
now known to exist in the North American 
Arctic were discovered as a result of the ef- 
forts of goyernment geologists and geo- 
physicists and intense and perceptive follow- 
up by private industry. These discoveries are 
a tribute to the men who had the ability and 
devotion necessary to carry out the early 
studies and to make their implications clear 
to agencies and (or) industries who then 
filled in the details and assumed the respon- 
sibility for exploration. The contributions 
that all of these geologists and geophysi- 
cists made in meeting the challenge to pro- 
vide énergy source material are far from 
ended, The continuing and future work on- 
shore and on the shelf areas of Alaska alone 
may result In the finding of petroleum re- 
sources well in excéss of those already known 
to exist, 

Up to now, the Arctic guest for non- 
renewable resources other than petroleum 
has_ylelded less than spectacular results, al- 
though the extraction of gold in Siberia, 


Canada, at.d Alaska has been of great impor- 
tance, Iron, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, tung- 


sten, platinum, tin, uranium, and other 
metals have been found or are being mined 
in the Arctic and sub-Arctic, particularly in 
Siberia, and deposits of phosphate rock, coal, 
and oil shale are known but have not yet 
become economical to produce. These devel- 
opments have been spotty and, with the pos- 
sible exception of iron and nickel production 
in Sweden and Siberia, they have contributed 
only a Small proportion of the world’s re- 
quirements. The search for the mineral com- 
modities in. the Arctic will surely continue, 
aided by improved remote sensing devices 
and transportation means. 

I'd like to back up briefly here to reem- 
phasize the role of the individual geologist 
in conceptualizing the framework in which 
exploration for mineral resources must take 
place. Too often we forget that the efficient 
path to the discovery of a new oil pool, gas 
field, or mining district involyes the system- 
atle and painstaking acquisition of geologic 
and geophysical data and the integration of 
those data into.a framework that guides and 
cues the geologist whois intent on discovery 
of mineral raw materials. This symposium’s 
technical sessions provide the perfect situa- 
tion for each of you to compare, test, and re- 
synthesize the broad geologic and geophysi- 
cal framework that you are concerned with. 

The role of the geologist and geophysi- 
cist in the protection of the natural Arctic 
environment is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant as more and more enginering-geologic 
decisions have to be made in connection with 
structures of all kinds in the Arctic environ- 
ment. The studies and recommendations of 
the engineering geologist have two major 
complementary impacts: they maximize the 
security and integrity of engineering struc- 
tures and they minimize adverse impacts on 
the natural environment. The efforts of the 
engineering geologist necessarily involve 
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communication with people from other dis- 
ciplines, and this leads me into an area of 
extreme personal concern; an area that each 
of you must examine carefully. 

I maintain that the traditional role that 
the geologist plays in our society is totally 
inadequate to the problems and pressures 
of our time. We must find more mineral 
resources, we must make better use of our 
knowledge to help protect our natural en- 
vironment, but we can’t do these things ef- 
fectively if we insist on staying in the field, 
labs, and offices all the time. If we're to be 
effective on behalf of our organizations, our 
nations, and all mankind, we must—as indi- 
viduals—make an effort to communicate, to 
apply geology to the service of man in coping 
with all the problems he faces. Not only can 
we serve, bub we can and should lead. It takes 
an individual commitment from each of us, 
but we must make it if we are going to be 
part of the solutions to the critical chal- 
lenges. We each have a responsibility, as in- 
dividuals and as essential parts of organiza- 
tions, to further man’s goals at the national 
and international levels. No one is more 
aware of the irrationality of artificial bound- 
aries than is a geologist, and no one is better 
equipped to pursue the implications of his 
knowledge through to its very connection 
with our governmental, economic, and living 
systems, 

REMINDERS 

Let me conclude by reminding you again 
of what we are faced with. First of all we 
have the Arctic—practically untouched by 
the governmental, economic, and living sys- 
tems of modern man—one of the last places 
on the earth where we shall have the oppor- 
tunity to start from scratch in the exploita- 
tlon of mineral resources and at the same 
time protect the natural environment with 
the knowledge gained from our successes and 
failures elsewhere. Here is the place where 
we can apply our knowledge and carefully 
develop methods of exploration, extraction, 
and transportation that are compatible with 
the environment and do not degrade it un- 
necessarily. 

We also have the growing needs of the 
world's peoples for non-renewable resources. 
We are learning that we cannot burden our 
natural environment indefinitely with our 
waste and the other scars of our living sys- 
tems without injuring man's health, mind, 
or spirit. We are learning that resource de- 
velopment and use and our environment are 
inextricably linked together by economics 
and by the way we live and support our- 
selves. And we are learning that there are 
real costs involved in both, and that a less- 
ened cost of resource extraction may mean 
an increased cost of environmental protec- 
tion or restoration. 

We also see that wise stewardship of the 
earth, whether it is at an international, na- 
tional, local, or individual level requires sys- 
tematic research, communication, and ap- 
plication of knowledge. The Department of 
the Interior intends to continue its leader- 
ship in U.S. Arctic affairs and to encourage 
planning for a comprehensive Arctic policy 
that would state the political, scientific, eco- 
nomic defense, and other interests of the U.S. 
in the north and that would establish our 
dedication to mutually beneficial cooperation 
with our Arctic neighbors and other nations 
in exploration, exploitation, and scientific 
studies, and to the free exchange of techni- 
cal, scientific, and economic data regarding 
the Arctic. 

Last of all, let me remind each of you of 
the personal responsibility you have to help 
lay the groundwork for the far-reaching de- 
cisions that are going to be made about the 
Arctic. Your dedication to scientific research, 
to the dissemination of your findings, and 
to their application is essential for wise na- 
tional and international responses to the 
three challenges that I’ve discussed today. 
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SENATOR BROOKE'S COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS AT UNIVERSITY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, EDWARD BROOKE, delivered a 
commencement address at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusets on Sunday, May 30, 
1971. Senator Brooke's address was 
characteristic of the man we have come 
to know and respect. The basic theme of 
his address is the reaffirmation of the 
just purposes of this Government and 
the workability of our system of gov- 
ernment. As Senator BROOKE said: 

The willingness to play fair, to abide by 
legitimate rules, to accept the objective dis- 
ciplines of a free society—this alone sep- 
arates us from the law of the jungle. It is 
our readiness to submit our ideas to the test 
of searching inquiry and open debate that 
makes the rule of reason possible. Without 
this readiness, a society would quickly lose 
that diversity of views which alone gives it 
the capacity for self-correction and renewal. 


Senator Brooke described the prob- 
lems facing the youth now leaving our 
universities and in a very forthright man- 
ner identified the shortcomings so evi- 
dent in our society. At one point in his 
speech, he listed the dangers that con- 
front this country: 


This is why—of all the dangers that con- 
front us in the 1970’s—the greatest in my 
judgment is the growing sense that we are 
coming apart. On every hand we see new evi- 
dence of nation being set against nation, 
region against region, class against class, 
race against race, and generation against 
generation. Over the last several years, in 
fact, the word “gap” has become the vogue 
word of our age, Everywhere we turn we hear 
about credibility gaps, communication gaps, 
culture gaps, and generation gaps. The gap 
has become the symbol of our time. 


While many have commented on the 
present generation as alienated from 
older values, Senator Brooke sees posi- 
tive merit in the questioning of the young. 
He expresses it in a way that I find my- 
self in agreement with: 

But perhaps one of the hidden blessings of 
our time will be an increased capacity for 
questioning our own righteousness, a ca- 
pacity. which is the mark of true con- 
fidence and maturity, both in nations. and 
in men, If that happens, and I am hopeful 
that it will, then a great deal of credit will 
have to go to your generation, which has 
been idealistic enough—some might even 
say naive enough—to remind America of its 
oldest and finest dreams, You already have 
helped our society to measure itself by its 
truly noble standards. And while it has been 
sad to see the distance between the real 
and the ideal, it is at least encouraging to 
know that we at last are ready to acknowl- 
edge that disparity. 

Much of the commencement address is 
concerned with general philosophical 
questions. But in one important example, 
Senator BROOKE cites an impasse be- 
tween the Senate and the administration 
which is of great importance to the se- 
curity of this country and the world, the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925. He describes 
for his academic audience the main is- 
sues and the points of view, pro and con. 
He stresses that there is a great danger 
that unless a way can be found to rec- 
oncile the Senate and the administration 
ratification of this important protocol 
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may be delayed indefinitely. As Senator 
Brooke said: 

The budding structure of peace is fragile 
and precious; it needs all the reinforcement 
we can provide. 


Not content with citing an example 
of difficulties, Senator Brooke proposes 
a solution that I hope the administration 
and the Senate will seriously consider. 
Senator Brooke argues for the necessity 
for compromise as good law and sound 
policy. In his own words: 

The search for accommodation on issues of 
this kind is the lifeblood of the American 
community. So it has been since our nation 
was founded, 


Because there is much in Senator 
Brooxe’s address that would be of value 
to the Senate, and particularly his sug- 
gestions concerning the Geneva Proto- 
col, I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of Senator BROOKE’s commencement 
address be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS DELIVERED BY 

SENATOR EDWARD W. BROOKE 

Lord Kenneth Clark—whose studies of 
“Civilization” have received so much atten- 
tion in the last year—began an article in the 
New York Times the other day with these 
words: “We have no idea where we are going, 
and sweeping, confident articles on the fu- 
ture seem to me the most disreputable of all 
forms of public utterance.” 

Of course, sweeping, confident comments 
on the future have been the stock and trade 
of commencement speakers for centuries. 
But somehow this spring, speaking to this 
particular college class, I must agree with 
Lord Clark that such an approach would be 
particularly “disreputable.” For you really 
have been too much to be persuaded as easily 
as my generation was that the world is wait- 
ing to welcome you, that your dreams will 
all come true, that your idealism will be 
rewarded. To say such things In the spring 
of your senior year would mock the memories 
of your freshman spring—scarred as it was 
by gunshots in Memphis and Los Angeles 
and by rioting in the Nation's ghettoes, It 
would deny the experience of your sophomore 
year—when turmoil raged on so many of our 
campuses. And it would ignore what you 
learned In your junior year—the year of 
Kent State and Jackson State and Cambodia. 

Sometimes, in fact, I think the job of a 
commencement speaker in times like these is 
a little like that of a man who was crossing 
a great bridge one day when he came upon a 
fellow perched on the rail and about to 
jump. “Come down!” said the first man, 
“things can’t be that bad, after all. Let's take 
a walk and talk it over.” So they took a walk, 
they talked it over, they came back to the 
center of the bridge—and they both jumped 
over the rail! 

My intention today is not to reassure you. 
I won't tell you that things aren't so bad, 
after all. On the other hand, I have no in- 
tention of letting myself be persuaded that 
things are so dark we should be jumping 
over the rails, though there are a good many 
people around who, in one form or another, 
are urging precisely that course. Some call 
it dropping out. Some talk of alienation or 
separation. Some speak of destroying the 
system, or bringing it to a halt. And some 
simply plan to retire from the battle. But 
whatever form it takes, jumping off bridges 
is. always pretty futile. This may not be a 
time for sweeping, confident rhetoric—but 
neither is it a time for stopping the world 
or for trying to get off. 

What this is, as I see it, is a time for 
going on. And what I would like to do 
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today, therefore, is to offer a few of my own 
thoughts about what it takes to go on in 
times like these. For a text I would go back 
to an earlier time, to the year 1630, and to 
& leader who perhaps had more to do with 
the founding and early success of this Com- 
monwealth than any other man. His name 
was John Winthrop, and this is what he 
wrote on board his ship, the Arbella, as his 
small band of settlers sailed toward the 
Massachusetts coast: “Now the only way to 
avoid this shipwreck and to provide for our 
posterity,” he said, is this: “We must be knit 
together in this work as one man... .” 

As our life becomes more complex, change 
more rapid, and society more interdependent 
than ever before, the need to “knit together” 
is greater than ever before. We desperately 
need one another if we are to meet the per- 
plexing challenges of modern life—not be- 
cause any of us has the answers to the ques- 
tions we face, but because none of us has 
those answers and because going on together 
is the only way we can ever hope to find 
them. 

This is why—of all the dangers that con- 
front us in the 1970’s—the greatest in my 
judgment is the growing sense that we are 
coming apart. On every hand we see new 
evidence of nation being set against nation, 
region against region, class against class, race 
against race, and generation against gen- 
eration. Over the last several years, in fact, 
the word “gap” has become the vogue word 
of our age. Everywhere we turn we hear 
about credibility gaps, communication gaps, 
culture gaps, and generation gaps. The gap 
has become the symbol of our time. 

We could spend all day talking about the 
causes of this fragmentation. One obvious 
factor is the growing scale of our society. As 
each group within our culture becomes larger, 
it becomes more self-contained. The suburbs 
are psychologically and sometimes physically 
farther from the cities. Each neighborhood is 
farther from the next one. I would suspect 
that students on this campus no longer 
mingle as readily as they once did with the 
citizens of Amherst. Students can go through 
& whole academic year, in fact, without really 
ever talking face to face with a laborer, or 
with a farmer, with a retired person, or even 
with little children. No wonder our sense of 
community is breaking down. 

It sometimes strikes me as particularly 
ironic that such gaps have proliferated at the 
very time that our communications have 
been expanding so rapidly. But perhaps that 
very expansion is another cause of our 
division. It may well be that many of these 
gaps were there all along but we really didn’t 
pay much attention to them until the com- 
munications revolution extended our hori- 
zons and helped us to see our differences 
more clearly. 

Through the mass media, suburbanites 
can see something of life in the ghetto, and 
college students can see something of the 
hard hats. But the preoccupation of the 
media with the unusual and the sensational 
means that all of these groups usually see 
each other at their most extreme moments— 
shouting and fighting and threatening one 
another and being represented in so many 
cases by their least responsible spokesman, 

There are many other elements which con- 
tribute to the division in our society: the 
revolution in religion and in values, the 
rising expectations of the disadvantaged, the 
persistence of war, the threat of nuclear 
devastation and so on. But there is one 
element which underlies all of our divi- 
sions which I want to comment further upon 
today. What prevents us from coming to- 
gether—in instance after instance—is our 
own self-containment, our sense of pride, 
of being right. 

As Lord Clark put it, “We have no idea 
where we are going.” And yet individually, as 
groups and even as nations, we insist on pre- 
tending that we do. Even when it is clear 
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that we have been heading in the wrong 
direction, we find it terribly difficult to con- 
fess that fact. Perhaps it’s really because we 
are so uncertain of our powers that we are 
so unready to admit our limitations. Perhaps 
it is because we have so few good answers 
that we insist so loudly that we know all 
the answers. Perhaps it is because the facts 
are so confusing and so unclear that we 
make slogans out of our guesses at the truth 
and then shout them from the rooftops. 
And perhaps it is because we need one an- 
other so deeply that we are unwilling to 
talk about that need. 

During the last year and a half the most 
popular book and most popular movie in 
America has told us that “love means never 
having to say you're sorry.” Even if you 
are among the few who missed both the 
movie and the book you could hardly have 
missed that line, since it has been featured 
so prominently in the public media. I don't 
know what the author of Love Story meant 
when he penned that aphorism—perhaps he 
meant that people who are in love don’t 
have to SAY they are sorry, that they can 
communicate that fact without any words. 
But there is also a sense in which some of 
Segal’s characters are simply too proud to 
say they are sorry—and in many ways that 
unwillingness is a hallmark of our age. 

But if I were asked to make up my own 
little proverb on this subject, it would proba- 
bly go something like this: “Love means 
being able to say you're sorry.” Love means 
being ready to admit that you are wrong, 
ready to confess that you do not know every- 
thing, ready to acknowledge your own capac- 
ity to hurt and to disappoint. For love, as 
St. Paul put it, is not “puffed up.” 

I guess the philosophy I prefer is that 
which was expressed in another movie not 
so long ago, one based on a play by Herb 
Gardner and called A Thousand Clowns. At 
one point the lead character—Murray 
Burns—who is something of a free spirit— 
tells his girlfriend about his experience in 
downtown Manhattan one day when he 
decided, as he put it, to stand “right there 
on the corner of Fifty-first and Lexington for 
awhile just saying I'm sorry to everybody that 
went by.” “Oh, I’m so sorry, sir . . . I’m ter- 
ribly sorry, madam .. . Say there, Miss, I'm 
sorry.” “Of course, some people just gave me 
a funny look,” he says, “but, Sandy, I swear, 
75 percent of them forgave me.” 

“Sandy,” he concludes, “I could run up on 
the roof right now and holler, ‘I am sorry,’ 
and half a million people would holler right 
back, ‘Thats OK., just see that you don’t 
do it again.” 

The healing power that can be unleashed 
by contrition is one of civilization’s oldest 
themes. For centuries, theologians of many 
religions have told us that confession and 
repentance are the first steps on the road to 
salvation, In this century, Freud and his fol- 
lowers have forcefully argued that identify- 
ing, revealing and even articulating our own 
weaknesses is fundamental to their cure, I 
suppose that the encounter groups which are 
so popular today are subscribing to that same 
truth when they encourage their members 
to open up to one another, to talk about 
their hangups, to let go of their false pride. 

All of these philosophies, in my judgment, 
speak squarely to one of the central problems 
of our day. For whether we are talking about 
individuals, about social and political groups, 
or about nations themselves, the unreadiness 
to say: “I am wrong; I'm sorry,” underlies 
many of our most difficult problems. 

This is what really lies behind our diffi- 
culties in Indo-China, it seems to me. Un- 
willing to blemish our proud history, we have 
been slow to admit that we were wrong to get 
involved in this conflict. For too long, we 
were primarily concerned about saving pride 
and saving face in Southeast Asia—and each 
time new evidence showed us the error of 
our ways, we respond only by raising the 
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ante, and by plunging in deeper. But think 
how the world would have responded if the 
most powerful nation on earth had simply 
said: “We made a mistake—we are sorry—we 
are going to get out.” 

And it is only as we come to swallow our 
pride and confess our mistake in Southeast 
Asia that the situation there will really im- 
prove. And it will be only by retaining a 
highly realistic sense of our own limitations, 
only by realizing that we cannot play the 
role of judge or of policeman for the world, 
that we will be able to prevent future Viet- 
nams. 

The same pattern holds as we deal with 
domestic problems, Only in the last few 
years, for example, have we begun to con- 
fess the sins we have committed against 
our environment. For years we bragged of 
our proud technological accomplishments. 
Then, gradually, we began to see that while 
we glorified technology, we were exploiting 
nature, and that the same behavior we once 
regarded as the very image of responsibility 
would have to be sharply adjusted if our 
natural surroundings were to be protected 
and renewed. 

Since our beginning, white Americans have 
systematically committed wrongs 
minority groups—Indians, Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, Blacks and poor whites alike. Think of 
what the response could be if, today, millions 
of white Americans said to those who are 
black, yellow, red and poor, “We are wrong. 
We are sorry for years of prejudice, misun- 
derstanding, hatred and discrimination. We 
accept you as our brothers; we will work with 
you to achieve what this country ought to 
be.” 

We still have a long way to go in this 
direction. But perhaps one of the hidden 
blessings of our time will be an increased 


capacity for questioning our own righteous- 
ness, a capacity which is the mark of true 
confidence and maturity both in nations 


and in men, If that happens, and I am hope- 
ful that it will, then a great deal of credit 
will have to go to your generation, which 
has been idealistic enough—some might even 
say naive enough—to remind America of its 
oldest and finest dreams. You already have 
helped our society to measure itself by its 
truly noble standards. And while it has 
been sad to see the distance between the 
real and the ideal, it is at least encouraging 
to know that we at last are ready to acknowl- 
edge that disparity. 

Yet I sometimes fear that the price of call- 
ing others to account can be the loss of one’s 
own capacity for self-appraisal. And I am 
a bit disturbed by the thought that those 
who have done so much to remind our 
society of its limitations may begin to for- 
get their own. It was Chekov who warned 
us that “you cannot become a saint through 
other people’s sins.” And yet we all know 
very well how easily our impatience with 
the shortcomings of others can bring out 
our own most self-righteous traits. 

There is a real danger, in my judgment, 
that this tendency could continue to grow 
among us and that many in your generation, 
as you pursue your own private visions of 
the truth, may one day find yourselves cut 
off more sharply than you may have ex- 
pected from a society which you need as 
much as it needs you. 

This danger came home to me with special 
force a couple of weeks ago when a young 
visitor to Washington tried to explain his 
mission by announcing that the only way to 
save the Government of the United States 
this spring was by shutting it down, I 
thought that sounded familiar somehow, and 
then I remembered the phrase which had 
so much to do with the turning of public 
opinion against the Vietnam war a few years 
ago, the comment by a military officer that 
“we had to destroy the village in order to 
save it.” That comment struck me then as 
an arrogant and terrifying thing to say 
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about a village which belonged to so many 
other Asians. Similarly, the May Day tactics 
& couple of weeks ago struck me as a pre- 
sumptuous and arrogant way for a group 
of dissenters to deal with a city and a 
Government which belongs to so many other 
Americans. 

Now that was an extreme case, of course, 
And so, I suppose, were those few instances 
this past year when small groups declared 
that the only way they could bring true free- 
dom to our campuses was by denying the 
freedom of others to assemble and speak in 
support of unpopular views. 

Yet, in more subtle ways, our certainty 
that we are right can cause many of us to 
become careless about the respect we show 
for other opinions. In our certainty that we 
are right, many of us become careless about 
the rights of others. It is very easy for us 
to claim that procedural guarantees are 
mere niceties of law, that wrong opinions 
do not deserve a real hearing, that nothing 
is really gained by allowing error its rights. 
And it is easier still for us to close our 
minds to other points of view even though 
we tolerate their expression, to shut our 
ears and our hearts to those whom we have 
learned to regard as different from us, be- 
cause of their age, or their dress, or where 
they are from, or what they have said on 
other subjects. 

Yet if centuries of political experience 
have taught us anything, they should have 
taught us this: Any time the rights and the 
dignity of any man are compromised then 
the rights and the dignity of every man 
are made less secure. And this is true wheth- 
er the compromising is by a body of unruly 
dissenters or by the Intelligence Branch of 
the Army, or by a narrow-minded professor 
or by the FBI. 

Knowledge of our limitations is the most 
important thing any student can learn. If 
nothing else has happened to you during 
your years at this institution, I would hope 
that perhaps at least now and then you have 
been frightened just a little by catching a 
glimpse of how much you do not know. May- 
be it came one day when you were walking 
past the library and realized—as Thomas 
Wolfe did—just how many books you have 
not read. Maybe it came in the laboratory 
when you realized with a start all the ex- 
periments you would never have time to 
perform. Or maybe it came when you went 
home for a vacation, or spent a semester 
practice teaching, or worked for a summer 
in a factory or (for that matter) in a Con- 
gressional office, or when you did your tour 
in Vietnam—and in such new settings real- 
ized how little your academic learning could 
tell you about the real world. 

These can all be unsettling experiences. 
But, as President Goheen of Princeton once 
put it: “If you come out of here with the 
feeling that your two feet are planted firmly 
on the ground, then somehow this school has 
failed you.” 

The willingness to play fair, to abide by 
legitimate rules, to accept the objective dis- 
cipline of a free society—this alone separates 
us from the law of the jungle. It is our readi- 
ness to submit our ideas to the test of search- 
ing inquiry and open debate that makes the 
rule of reason possible. Without this readi- 
ness, a society would quickly lose that diver- 
sity of views which alone gives it the capacity 
for self-correction and renewal. 

Yet it will not suffice merely to glorify 
diversity of opinion as our saving grace. Be- 
yond the conflict of views we must forge a 
basis for common action on the great issues 
which confront us. Politics teaches us how 
often one man’s certainty is another's doubt. 
Earnest conviction may impede essential co- 
operation. And so the central challenge of 
public life in a pluralistic society is to map 
an agreed course which men and women of 
various perspectives can willingly pursue. Ac- 
commodation must follow confrontation or 
we breed only stalemate. 
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I am especially perplexed by a current case 
which is very much in point. It concerns the 
difference of opinion which has emerged be- 
tween the Senate and the Administration 
over the scope of the Geneva Protocol of 1925. 
That Protocol is the principal agreement 
aimed at preventing the use of poison gas 
and other chemical agents in warfare. Some 
88 nations are parties to the agreement. Un- 
fortunately, for a variety of reasons, for al- 
most half a century the United States has 
not ratified the Protocol. Not only has our 
failure to ratify weakened a vital building 
block of international arms control; it may 
also make it more difficult to negotiate addi- 
tional limitations on biological weapons, 
since other nations understandably argue 
that the United States should first demon- 
strate its good faith by adhering to the single 
agreement which has already been concluded. 

To his credit, President Nixon has submit- 
ted the Protocol to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. He has also taken a number of other 
steps to indicate our dedication to arms con- 
trol in this field; of special importance was 
his decision that the United States will uni- 
laterally abandon work on biological weap- 
ons. 

In submitting the Protocol for ratification, 
the Administration noted that there are dif- 
fering interpretations of its precise coverage. 
The Secretary of State emphasized that the 
Executive Branch does not consider the Pro- 
tocol to prohibit the use of either herbicides 
or riot control agents. Many of us in the Sen- 
ate, however, disagree with this interpreta- 
tion. We feel strongly that both herbicides 
and riot control agents ought to be banned. 
This difference of opinion between sincere 
and conscientious men now threatens to pro- 
duce a deadlock. Unless a way can be found 
to reconcile the Senate and the Administra- 
tion, ratification of this important Protocol 
may be delayed indefinitely. 

The budding structure of peace is fragile 
and precious; it needs all the reinforcement 
we can provide. I do not believe the present 
dispute should cause the United States to 
withhold its support of the Protocol.. As many 
experts have testified, the evidence on 
whether the Protocol covers herbicides and 
riot control agents 1s inconclusive. 

In order to break the impasse on this issue, 
I will shortly offer a Senate Resolution urg- 
ing that the question be referred to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice for an authorita- 
tive interpretation. The resolution will also 
make clear that, should the Court exclude 
these agents from the Protocol, the United 
States should promptly seek further negotia- 
tions to prohibit their use. 

I am confident that a majority of Sena- 
tors believe herbicides and riot control agents 
should be banned as weapons of war, and 
that they will welcome an opportunity to 
express that conviction by endorsing the pro- 
posed resolution. It is my hope that, having 
provided a means for resolving the dispute 
over herbicides and riot control agents, the 
Senate will then be able to ratify the Proto- 
col forthwith and without reservation. 

Given the ambiguity of the Protocol, not 
to mention the fact that this country is not 
& party to it, the United States has made use 
of herbicides and tear gas in Southeast Asia. 
However, the President has already sharply 
curtailed the use of such agents, I am hope- 
ful that the Administration, with its record 
of achievement in this fleld, will be agreeable 
to a prohibition on the future use of herb- 
icides and tear gas in war. And I trust it will 
recognize an opportunity to save the Proto- 
cal by accepting a Senate recommendation to 
seek appropriate judicial interpretation of 
the disputed provision. Such a compromise 
would be both good law and sound policy. 
The search for accommodation on issues of 
this kind is the lifeblood of the American 
community. So it has been since our nation 
was founded. 

Nowhere is this point expressed more 
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cogently than on the very last day of the 
debate on the new Constitution of the United 
States, September 18, 1787. The final vote 
was only minutes away when the Chairman 
recognized Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

“I confess that there are several parts of 
this Constitution which I do not at present 
approve,” Dr. Franklin began. “But Iam not 
sure I shall never approve them, For . . . the 
older I grow the more apt I am to doubt my 
own judgment...” 

Then Benjamin Franklin concluded with 
these famous words: “On the whole sir, I 
cannot help expressing a wish that every 
member of the Convention who may still 
have objections to it would, with me, on this 
occasion doubt a little of his own infallibil- 
ity.” 

And so, doubting a little of their own in- 
fallibility, Dr. Franklin and his colleagues 
took their vote. And that is how our gov- 
ernment began. 

No one was fully satisfied that day in 
Philadelphia. No one knew the moral delight 
of having turned his private vision into pub- 
lic reality. And yet, the product of their 
common efforts was a frame of government 
which has lasted for over 180 years. It de- 
serves to last much longer, and I believe it 
will, 

Like those men, we, too, can overcome the 
circumstances of our time. We, too, can 
bridge the gaps and heal the scars and bind 
up the wounds of our people, if only we, like 
they, will doubt a little of our own infallibil- 
ity, recognize our need for one another, and 
move on together in loving pursuit of our 
common dreams. 


S. 635, STATE MINERAL INSTITUTE 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on May 
14, I indicated that I would be insert- 
ing in the Recorp certain statements pre- 
sented to the Subcommittee on Minerals, 


Materials and Fuels of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs at 
its April 28, 1971 hearings on S. 635, a bill 
to establish State mineral institutes. 

Today I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate three more of the 
outstanding statements presented at 
that hearing. 

The first of these statements was pre- 
sented by Dr. Oscar G. Marzke, vice 
president for fundamental research, 
United States Steel Corp. Dr. Marzke 
pointed out that United States Steel had 
only been able to hire about 15 percent 
of the needed mining engineers in the 
1967-68 period, and while the situation 
somewhat improved during the 1969-70 
period, United States Steel was still only 
able to hire about 45 percent of the 
needed mining engineers. Concurrently, 
the corporation was only able to hire 
about 60 percent of the needed metal- 
lurgists during the 1967-68 period, and 
about 70 percent during the 1969-70 
period. Dr. Marzke indicated that the 
improvement in hiring was in some 
measure due to a decrease in demand for 
such people by other industries, and also 
due to the general economic climate 
which has occasioned a reduction in the 
needs of the corporation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Marzke’s full statement 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF Dr. OSCAR T, MARZKE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee: My name is Oscar Marzke. I am 
Vice President for Fundamental Research of 
the United States Steel Corporation. I am 
here today as a representative of the Com- 
mittee on General Research of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, a committee com- 
posed of top level research administrators for 
some 25 major steel companies. The Com- 
mittee supports this Bill. Another major 
Committee of the Institute, that on Manu- 
facturing Problems, which is a Committee 
made up of principal operating or produc- 
tion officers of the member companies, also 
supports the Bill. 

For more than a dozen years, many of us 
in the steel industry concerned with its tech- 
nology have been painfully aware of the 
shortage of an adequate number of properly 
trained personnel in mining and process met- 
allurgy. Under the term process metallurgy, 
I am including beneficiation of ores, smelt- 
ing, refining, and casting. 

As a result of the demand for materials of 
improved characteristics for military, space 
and atomic energy applications, the Federal 
Government made large sums of money avail- 
able to academic institutions for research 
and development of new materials and for 
training manpower necessary for this type 
of work. Interest in a field usually goes where 
the money is. Consequently, there was a pro- 
nounced buildup of research and teaching 
capabilities in what is now often referred to 
as the field of Materials Science. This, how- 
ever, was in general accompanied by a de- 
terioration in mining and process metallurgy 
activities. A vicious cycle developed in these 
latter areas. The lack of money resulted in 
reduced research by the professors. This was 
evident to the students with the result that 
there has been a steady decrease in interest 
on the part of the students. 

This situation has been brought to the at- 
tention of representatives of the majority of 
the Federal science and technology funding 
agencies on several occasions during the past 
several years. The usual reaction of these 
representatives was that this problem is one 
for the metals industry to handle; it is not 
one of national concern. While the metals 
industry does, of course, recognize its obli- 
gation, the funds which it has available for 
support of research in academic institutions 
cannot approach those of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, The industry has for many years 
supported on a significant scale the acquisi- 
tion of basic or fundamental information rel- 
ative to reduction and refining operations. 
In fact, if it had not been for such support 
on the part of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, I believe the situation would be 
even more serious than it is now. 

I do not propose to elaborate upon what 
has happened in the academic institutions. 
This has been discussed in considerable detail 
in the National Academy of Sciences re- 
port entitled, “Mineral Science and Tech- 
nology: Needs, Challenges and Opportuni- 
ties.” It will undoubtedly be further dis- 
cussed by the academic people who are also 
scheduled to testify in behalf of this Bill. 

You may well ask what has industry been 
doing to meet its requirements for person- 
nel in these fields. It has taken people hav- 
ing related training and experience and re- 
trained them at considerable expense of 
both time and money. It has also brought in 
people from abroad. It may be of interest to 
you that at a recent conference concerned 
with steelmaking 18% of the technical papers 
were given by foreigners. An additional 10% 
were authored by foreign trained personnel 
working for U.S. companies. In my own re- 
search group working in this area, about 25% 
of the key people received their training 
abroad, 


Ours, that is U.S. Steel’s, Operating De- 
partment informed me that in 1967-68 they 
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were able to hire only about 60% of the 
metallurgists and 15% of the mining en- 
gineers they needed, In 1969-70, the situa- 
tion improved somewhat; they were able to 
hire 70% of the metallurgists and 45% of 
the mining engineers. The improvement in 
the hiring of metallurgists was in some meas- 
ure due to the decrease in demand for such 
people by other industries. Today because of 
the general economic climate, we are able to 
meet a significantly higher percentage of our 
needs, but I must add that our needs have 
decreased also. 

The present situation we believe is only 
temporary; hopefully the economy will tm- 
prove in the very near future. Furthermore, 
our industry is faced with several major new 
problems, problems that will require addi- 
tional knowledge and people with extensive 
training in process or extractive metallurgy. 
These problems are the result of (1) restric- 
tions imposed by ecological demands and leg- 
islation; (2) the need to utilize lower grade 
raw materials and the growing emphasis on 
recycling of waste materials; (3) demands 
for improved working conditions; (4) the ef- 
fects of inflation on costs of facilities; and 
(5) the increase in cost of production due to 
higher wage rates. The accumulative effect of 
these factors demand major improvements 
in the control of existing processes and will 
force the introduction of new, perhaps radi- 
cally new, technology. Unrestricted imports 
will increase the pressures for economic solu- 
tions to these problems. While some of these 
may not normally be considered cppropriate 
problems for academic research, all of them 
require more knowledge and understanding 
which are the products of basic or funda- 
mental research. Traditionally such research 
is carried out in academic institutions, The 
application of these basic findings to the 
solution of the real problems which is indus- 
try’s responsibility will require more crea- 
tive, highly trained people. Again, the unl- 
versities are the source for these. This Bill 
should help to meet the knowledge and man- 
power requirements. It would greatly assist 
our industry to meet its responsibilities. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond statement I would like to call to the 
attention of the Senate was presented by 
Mr. Herbert S. Richey, president of the 
Valley Camp Coal Co. Mr. Richey dis- 
cusses the efforts of his company in at- 
tempting to encourage young people to 
enter the mining field. And I think he 
makes a particularly telling point with 
respect to Lehigh University, and I shall 
quote from his statement: 

I cite here an example that has occurred 
affecting my own company. Because of the 
high degree of technical training and the 
complete all around education they ob- 
tained, my company in the past employed a 
number of mining engineering graduates 
from Lehigh University; so many that one 
of them jokingly suggested that we change 
the name of the company from the Valley 
Camp Coal Company to the Lehigh Valley 
Camp Coal Company. But this source of en- 
gineers is no longer available to us since 
Lehigh no longer offers a degree in mining 
engineering. In fact, to my knowledge only 
four or possibly five universities east of the 
Mississippi River offer degrees in mining 
engineering. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Richey’s statement be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HERBERT S. RICHEY 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee: My name is Herbert S. Richey 
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and I am from Cleveland, Ohio. In addition to 
being President of The Valley Camp Coal 
Company, I am currently the Vice Chairman 
of National Coal Association. I appear here 
today on behalf of my company and the 
association to express strong support for S. 
635. Accompanying me is Mr. Roger M. 
Haynes, Director-Employee Relations for 
Consolidation Coal Company. Mr. Haynes, 
because of his extensive experience in per- 
sonnel recruiting, will tell the Committee 
more about the detalls of the need for this 
legislation. 

The coal industry today faces unprece- 
dented challenges. For one thing it must com- 
ply with the extreme requirements of the 
Mine Health and Safety Act which became 
effective just over a year ago. I say extreme 
because many requirements of that Act are in 
advance of current technology and in ad- 
vance of the technical abilities of the mining 
and safety personnel available today. In ad- 
dition to technical problems which must be 
solved relating to underground mining, the 
coal mine industry is also confronted with 
demands for stricter controls over surface 
mining, and even more stringent regulations 
over the burning of coal. 

As the demand for coal increases, and as 
the regulations under which it is produced 
and used become more stringent, there is 
obviously a need for more technically trained 
personnel, particularly qualified engineers 
and safety experts. Their skills are more in 
demand today than ever before and the need 
for such personnel will continue to increase. 

Yet we are confronted with a situation 
in which the number of colleges and univer- 
sities with accredited departments of mining 
engineering are declining, and the number of 
degrees granted in mining engineering are 
falling off rather rapidly. 

I fear, Mr. Chairman, that this situation 
has been unrecognized for too long; hence 
the necessity for this important legislation 
which would encourage more young men, and 
even women, to consider a future career in 
the coal mining and related industries, 
Establishing appropriate research and train- 
ing centers in the states and providing funds 
for research in areas related to the produc- 
tion and use of our natural mineral re- 
sources, including coal, will attract qualified 
teachers who in turn will stimulate potential 
students to enroll. Without strong support 
from the Federal government, I feel sure 
there will be a further decline in the num- 
ber of accredited mining engineering depart- 
ments and an almost certain decrease in the 
number of graduates with degrees in mining 
enginee 


ring. 
I cite here an example that has occurred 
affecting my own company. Because of the 


high, degree of technical and the 
complete all around education they obtained, 
my company in the past employed a number 
of mining engineering graduates from Lehigh 
University; so many that one of them jok- 
ingly suggested that we change the name of 
the company from The Valley Camp Coal 
Company to The Lehigh Valley Camp Coal 
Company. But this source of engineers is no 
longer available to us since Lehigh no longer 
offers àa degree in mining engineering. In 
fact, to my knowledge only four or possibly 
five universities east of the Mississippi River 
offer degrees in mining engineering. 

Dr. Elburt Osborn, the director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, has pointed out the parallel 
between our dependence on mineral re- 
sources and agricultural resources. In the 
case of agriculture, federal and matching 
state funds are regularly appropriated for 
research purposes. This has led to a con- 
tinuous supply of men trained to deal with 
agricultural problems. 

Unfortunately we have no comparable pro- 
gram for mineral resources, despite the fact 
that our mineral resources provide the raw 
materials for our mills, factories, and power 
plants, In fact, I cannot think of any prod- 
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uct or service that exists today that in some 
way does not originate from a mineral re- 
source or process; and yet, all of the mineral 
industries are in trouble for a variety of rea- 
sons; we find ourselves in this crucial period 
with a shortage of trained technical per- 
sonnel, 

Many, if not most of the management posi- 
tions in the coal industry today are occu- 
pied by men who have been trained in en- 
gineering, There are several routes the grad- 
uate engineer may travel toward the execu- 
tive level in a coal company. From a starting 
salary of perhaps $850 to $1,000 per month, 
the graduate engineer may advance through 
the engineering, mine operation, safety and 
research, and possibly even sales functions. 
His salary and other benefits will normally 
increase until he may well become a highiy 
paid corporate executive. The emphasis on 
improved technology means that many man- 
agement positions of high responsibility will 
continue to be occupied by men with special 
engineering skills. 

Coal production has been increasing and 
it must continue to do so in the future if 
the nation’s demands for energy are to be 
met. Coal is by far our most abundant fuel 
resource. According to U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey estimates, it constitutes more than 80 
per cent of our proven fuel reserves, On the 
other hand, our reserves of natural gas and 
petroleum are severely limited. Known re- 
serves of gas, our most critically short fuel, 
are expected to be exhausted before the year 
2000; hence, many experts indicate that 
methods for converting coal into pipeline 
quality gas will be required before the end 
of the next decade 

The situation with liquid fuels has not 
reached the same critical stage as has gas. 
One reason for this is that the Federal gov- 
ernment has had its hand on the spigot 
which controls foreign oil imports, Recent 
history indicates that when the domestic oil 
supply gets a little tight, the government 
opens the spigot a bit wider. But that situa- 
tion may be changing for, as we have seen in 
the past several months, foreign governments 
have been more inclined to take a firmer 
position in making their petroleum supplies 
available to us. Further, many Americans, 
particularly those on the east and west 
coasts are distressed by their dependence on 
unreliable foreign oil as their principal 
source of energy. In any event, we know that 
the domestic supplies of gas and oil cannot 
continue to meet our needs indefinitely. 
This will put additional pressure on the coal 
industry to supply coal for gasification and 
liquefaction. 

Special skills, acquired only through tech- 
nical training, will be required to meet the 
new burdens which will be placed upon the 
coal industry. The enactment of legislation 
along the lines of S. 635 will help to meet 
this need. We urge its approval at the earliest 
possible date. 

In closing the thought comes to my mind 
that you may be yourselves—all 
right, Mr. Richey, you’re here to support 
S. 635, but how would its passage affect. your 
company and how would you take advantage 
of the increased facilities and opportunities 
for mining education which the bill would 
provide? 

Gentlemen, all of my company’s mines 
are located in West Virginia; periodically 
we visit local high schools near our mines 
where we talk to students in assembly, show 
them movies produced by the National Coal 
Association, and talk to them about min- 
ing. This is followed by an invitation to visit 
our properties, engineering departments, 
shops, coal preparation plants, and under- 
ground mines. 

To cite a specific example, we recently put 
on such a program at a high schoo! in Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. As a result of the assem- 
bly program, twenty students visited us and 
seven indicated a desire and interest to study 
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mining. I was told as late as yesterday morn- 
ing that two more have shown sufficient 
interest to work for us this summer and 
then enroll at West Virginia University to 
study mining. Believe me, West Virginia Uni- 
versity is an excellent mining school, but it 
is the only one available in that part of 
the country. It is my feeling that passage 
of S. 635 would permit more students to at- 
tend more schools, and thus produce a more 
varied educational experience which my com- 
pany and certainly the industry badly needs. 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore this Committee and present my views 
on this important legislation. I will now ask 
Mr. Roger Haynes, Director-Employee Rela- 
tions, Consolidated Coal Company, to con- 
tinue this presentation endorsing S. 635. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the third 
statement presented to the committee on 
April 28, to which I invite the attention 
of the Senate is the statement of Mr. 
Roger M. Haynes, director of employee 
relations, Consolidated Coal Co. 

Mr. Haynes made some especially tell- 
ing points wherein he shows that the 
demand for engineers in just the coal 
industry would exceed the total supply 
by 68 men. In other words, the present 
production of qualified engineers by our 
universities will not even satisfy the re- 
quirements of the coal industry if you 
gave no consideration to any of the other 
mining industries. As Mr. Haynes ex- 
plains, the number to be graduating 
through the year 1975 is already deter- 
mined, and the 5-year demand exceeds 
the 5-year supply by 582 men. 

Mr. Haynes points out five of the fac- 
tors which have caused the serious short- 
age of mining engineers. The fourth and 
fifth factors he recites are worthy of 
special notice, and I shall quote them: 

Pourth—Due to lack of funds and interest, 
the mining schools are weak in the areas of 
research. As a result, their ability to attract 
top quality research scientists and professors 
has suffered. 

Fifth—Because of the drop in enrollment 
and increased costs of education, some min- 
ing schools have closed. Only 20 schools now 
offer courses in mining, and some of these 
are in combination with other disciplines, 


Mr. President, it is almost axiomatic 
that research capability in an institution 
of higher education provides a concomi- 
tant capability for training and educa- 
tion. It is anticipated that a substantial 
portion of the benefits to the Nation re- 
sulting from enactment and implemen- 
tation of my bill, S. 635, will be in the 
form of spinoff education of engineers, 
scientists, and technicians. Mr. Haynes’ 
statement graphically portrays the ur- 
gency of providing greater capability for 
the production of trained professionals 
in the minerals field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Haynes’ statement be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ROGER M. HAYNES 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee: My name is Roger M. Haynes. I 
am Director of Employee Relations—Consoli- 
dated Coal Company, with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

I appear here today, along with my col- 
leagues in the coal industry to urge this 
Committee to approve 5. 635 which recognizes 
the need for significant government support 
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in areas of research, investigations, and ex- 
perimentations . .. as well as for the train- 
ing of scientists, engineers, and technicians 
in coal mining, coal mining safety, health of 
the coal miner, coal mined land reclamation 
and other associated activities related to the 
coal industry. 

Coal makes up 80 per cent of our nation’s 
proven fuel reserves—reserves that are esti- 
mated at anywhere from 800 billion to more 
than one trillion tons. Total U.S. coal pro- 
duction in 1970 was 595 million tons. Based 
on a combination of Federal Power Commis- 
sion Reports and our Company’s internal 
energy studies, coal production for 1971 is 
estimated at 615 million tons. For 1975... 
680 million tons. For 1980... 770 million 
tons. And for 1985, coal production is esti- 
mated at 860 million tons. 

Many things could happen which would 
require the growth of our industry to be 
even greater. Short supplies of natural gas 
and petroleum products, delays in nuclear 
energy power facilities, and so forth... 
would increase the demand for this natural 
resource of proven reserves. 

Our dilemma is this: At a time when the 
demand for coal is ever increasing as an 
energy fuel for electrical, steel and other in- 
dustrial markets ... the supply of compe- 
tent research scientists, trained engineers 
and technicians needed to improve produc- 
tion techniques—to solve problems of health 
and safety—to solve problems of land rec- 
lamation and environmental control—is 
simply not available today. Not only are 
these areas of vital importance neglected, 
but there also are insufficient mining engi- 
neers and technicians to take care of the 
growth of present mining activities! 

Only 20 colleges and universities in the 
entire United States offer undergraduate de- 
grees in mining engineering or related areas. 

Last year 132 mining engineers graduated 
from these universities. It is anticipated that 
148 will graduate this May, with an esti- 
mated 14 additional at the end of the sum- 
mer term. By this year's end, there will have 
been only 184 graduating nation-wide dur- 
ing 1971. (See Table I.) 

We have just this past week completed a 
study of mining engineering enrollments at 
the 20 universities offering a mining cur- 
riculum. The current total of enrollments, 
nation-wide, including advanced degree stu- 
dents is only 992. Based upon the engineer 
student retention percentages published in 
the “Engineer Manpower Bulletin,” April, 
1967, the maximum number of mining engi- 
neers that can be expected to graduate with 
Bachelor of Science degrees in the five-year 
period 1971-1975 is 722. 

To put this supply of mining engineers into 
some type of perspective please refer to 
Table II, My company, at the present time, 
has a percentage ratio of technically trained 
manpower to total manpower of 2.6%. If 
you were to assume that this percentage was 
about right, even though we believe it to 
be far too low, and project it for the entire 
coal industry—the total number of tech- 
nically trained people in our industry today 
is 3340. 

Just to maintain the status quo, a net 
increase of 85 are needed each year. When 
this is combined with a conservative estimate 
of 5% leaving the industry each year due 
to joining mine machinery manufacturers, 
mine service organizations, government agen- 
cies, retirement, death, and disability, the 
requirement this year is 252 engineers... 257 
next year... 261 during 1973 .. . 265 during 
1974...and 269 during 1975. By 1980, 293 will 
be needed annually and this increases to 318 
annually by 1985. 

As you can see, if no bachelor level gradu- 
ates were to enter graduate school...if none 
were to enter the military service...if none 
were to join the Bureau of Mines or other 
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government agencies...if none were to join 
equipment design firms or manufacturers... 
if none were to enter copper, lead, zinc or 
other mining flelds...and all joined coal 
mining firms this year, the demand would 
exceed the supply by 68 men! 

The number to be graduating through the 
year 1975 is already determined, and the 5- 
year demand exceeds the 5-year supply by 
582 men, 

Obviously, engineers from other disciplines 
such as Mechanical, Civil, Electrical, and 
Industrial engineering must be encouraged 
to join the mining industry. 

The serious shortage of mining engineers 
has been caused by several factors: 

First—Because of the general public im- 
pression that nuclear energy would replace 
coal as an energy source in power generation, 
the public felt that the importance of the 
coal industry had declined. 

Second—An unawareness of opportunities 
in mining engineering at the high school 
level. Many students (and even their coun- 
selors) have not been familiar with the 
mining engineering curriculum, 

Third—Some young men shy away from 
a career in coal mining because of poor health 
and safety records ...as well as environ- 
mental conditions over the years. 

Fourth—Due to lack of funds and interest, 
the mining schools are weak in the areas of 
research. As a result, their ability to attract 
top quality research scientists and profes- 
sors has suffered. 

Fifth—Because of the drop in enrollment 
and increased costs of education, some min- 
ing schools have closed, Only 20 schools now 
offer courses in mining, and some of these 
are in combination with other disciplines. 

We in the coal industry have taken meas- 
ures in order to attract more young men— 
and women—to the coal technology field 
through research grants and scholarships to 
mining schools ... and through university 
Summer Employment and Co-Op Programs. 
We are also actively conducting educational 
campaigns in the high schools. But, we feel 
as though we are on a treadmill. 

In order to stimulate the interest of hun- 
dreds or even thousands of research and 
production-oriented engineers and techni- 
clans needed to solve this industry's prob- 
lems ... I believe it will take a Federally 
supported program, as proposed in this Bill, 
S. 635. 

Such Research and Training Centers at 
State Universities would offer a challenge 
to the research, health, safety and environ- 
mental experts who would teach at these 
Centers. These knowledgeable professors 
would, in turn, attract more young men and 
women to mining engineering through a 
more meaningful and more specialized cur- 
riculum. 

This industry recognizes that we have the 
responsibility to attack and solve the tech- 
nical problems relative to safer coal mines, 
healthier coal mines, improving working con- 
ditions in the mines, and feasible ways of 
controlling the environmental problems 
created in the mining process. This industry 
recognizes the need for the Bureau of Mines 
to utilize technically trained inspectors in 
the enforcement of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act . . . I mention these 
facts in order to strengthen the reason for 
our appearance here today. 

The proposed Research and Training Cen- 
ters in each State could—because of their 
two-fold purpose—enable mining engineers 
to specialize and; therefore, be more valuable 
to industry. Today, for example, in our min- 
ing research function, we do not have one 
active mining engineer who is a specialist in 
Rock Mechanics—or Computer Simulation— 
or Exploration. We are unable to hire a min- 
ing engineer with interest in equipment de- 
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sign! We do not have enough engineers to 
draw on with advanced degrees. 

It is felt that the proposed Centers would 
also give the engineer adequate time in or- 
der to follow-through on specific research 
projects. One of the biggest problems in the 
current method of conducting research in 
universities is that—research is of short dura- 
tion. An engineer preparing his thesis works 
in highly theoretical areas, and his research 
is done on a small scale in a laboratory or 
library. In most cases, he does not receive 
any practical experience in a productive mine. 
If a student could get academic training plus 
field research and application, he would have 
a more positive direction upon graduation. 
He would be better qualified to make a sig- 
nificant contribution to coal technology. 

In the area of Health and Safety in min- 
ing:—Industry is devoting much of its ex- 
pertise in arriving at solutions to problems, 
but again, because of the lack of sufficient 
trained technicians we are not able to pro- 
gress as rapidly as we must in order to provide 
a more productive environment in which to 
work, 

More technicians are needed for: 

The study and evaluation of roof control 

, including more specialization in 
rock mechanics, 

The study of mine ventilation systems, in- 
cluding degasification and dilution of meth- 
ane gases. 

Fire prevention controls and alarms. 

Respirable dust control. 

Study of noise levels. 

A study of safety involved with equipment. 
For example, the new Health and Safety Act 
requires protective canopies over equipment. 
Engineers are needed for the development of 
these systems. 

More technicians are needed to assist cur- 
rent projects on the degasification of the 
coal seam before mining. 

Much research effort should be directed 
toward the devising of new mining tech- 
niques that would provide not only safer, 
healthier working conditions—but also suffi- 
cient production to satisfy the Nation’s re- 
quirements in the future. 

Developments such as remote control min- 
ing—continuous haulage—temporary roof 
support that is movable—indestructible min- 
ing machines—hydraulic mining and trans- 
portation—must be perfected. 

One of the most basic research areas in 
which additional mining engineers are 
needed—is the development of Selective Min- 
ing Techniques. Experiments are currently 
being conducted at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, supported by the Office of Coal Re- 
search, in which they are making investi- 
gations of the petrographic components of 
coal. In breaking down these components, 
research experiments can determine which 
portions of specific coal seams are best suited 
for utilizing the coal for coking, pipelines, 
conversion into gasoline or gas, and so forth. 

We do not have adequate knowledge in 
this area and are therefore, handicapped in 
that we are not taking advantage of the 
coal material we bring above ground to the 
extent we should. Selective Mining Tech- 
niques can develop better production proc- 
esses . . . more efficient preparation plants 
... and can create an entirely new area of 
new product uses for coal. 

Work underground has to be better co- 
ordinated with work above ground. Improved 
production methods, better ways of prepar- 
ing coal for market, efficient health and 
safety measures, environmental controls... 
all are related for the coal industry to con- 
tinue as a major supplier of energy fuel. The 
Nation must have this energy fuel. 

Today’s mining operations are hampered 
by a shortage of adequate research facilities 
and trained technical people. We are so in- 
volved with day-to-day problems—that there 
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is not much time to devote to long range 
mining needs. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me repeat 
that the coal industry recognizes the serious 
need for the establishment of Mineral Re- 
source Research and Training Centers in the 
United States. With the supportive technol- 
ogy and the additional pool of expertly 
trained mining engineers to be provided— 
we can come up with lasting and effective 
solutions that will help the coal industry 
to fulfill the burgeoning energy demands of 
our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
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present these views of the coal industry, 
and urge that you support this bill, S. 635. I 
shall be most happy to respond to any ques- 
tions, 


I. Mining Engineering Enrollments—1970-71 
School Year: 


June 4, 1971 


II. Mining Engineering Scholarships Avail- 
able—287. 


III. Projected Mining Engineers Graduating 


5 Yr. Total 


Projected graduating students based on 
engineer student retention percentage, En- 
gineer Manpower Bulletin—April 1967. 


TABLE H.—TECHNICALLY TRAINED MANPOWER IN BITUMINOUS COAL INDUSTRY 


Consolidated current ratio—2.6 percent of total technically trained manpower. 
Number of technically (5 percent) trained men leaving industry annually—death, 


suppliers, government 
Number of technically trained men required (demand). 


Supply: Estimated number of graduating mining engineers (U.S. citizens) 


GENERAL CHAPMAN’S ADDRESS AT 
ARLINGTON CEMETERY 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the Memorial Day address made 
at Arlington National Cemetery by the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, Gen. 
Leonard F. Chapman, Jr. It is a moving 
statement of the meaning of the sacri- 
fice which young Americans have been 
called upon to make in the cause of 
freedom. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY GEN. LEONARD F, CHAPMAN, JR., 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE Corps, ME- 
MORIAL Day SERVICE, ARLINGTON NATIONAL 
CEMETERY, ARLINGTON, VA., May 31, 1971 
Nearly two centuries ago there began in 

the young world called America, a new idea. 

It was not, this new idea, an academic 

postulation or an intellectual theory—it was 

human effort and a willingness to face hard- 
ships and sacrifices. It was a people joining 
together at risk of life and fortune to create 

@ nation, 

This new nation, this new idea, was con- 
ceived in the trust that all men were equal. 
Not commonly equal, but nobly alike. Noble 
enough to guide their own destiny; noble 
enough to live by a law of equality which 
commanded respect for the rights and hopes 
of all other men; and noble enough to de- 
fend, as free men, the freedom of their fel- 
low men. 

Now, in spite of the traditional rhetoric 
which declares us a young nation; that idea 
has grown for one hundred and ninety five 
years into a mature country. A country which 
is one hundred and fifty years older, in its 
steady flow of government, than ninety per 
cent of all other countries on this earth. 

There are many reasons for our growth and 
our constitutional stability. Primarily it is 
because we have been willing to meet the 
challenges of each new period in our history. 
We have been willing to make changes where 
changes were required. Every generation of 
Americans has added its mark of change to 
our growth. This flexibility has become a na- 
tional characteristic, a heritage of good 


rogress. 

But because this noble idea had to survive 
and grow in a real and threatening world; 
Americans had to face the reality of stopping 
armed aggression against freedom with armed 
defense. To a nation of people dedicated to 
peace and progress, such defense could not 


be forged by a king figure ordering subjects 
to submit to military service. Defense had to 
be made by the people, for the people. It had 
to be made from the noble principles of 
patriotism, loyalty, honor, devotion to duty, 
and a willingness to face hardships and 
sacrifices. And these virtues, these high and 
noble virtues, had to be tied together not by 
a whip, but by a steady discipline of respect 
and understanding. And if flexibility in meet- 
ing problems has become a national charac- 
teristic, then so too has devotion to these 
noble principles by noble men. 

Since our beginning, Americans have had 
to apply these principles in the harsh envi- 
ronment of nine major wars, and in many 
other smaller but no less deadly armed 
threats. And in all of these wars and cam- 
paigns, American fighting men have pur- 
chased the freedom this nation needed to 
grow and progress. Now, in looking at the 
American record of almost two centuries, 
it is easy to be swept up in its epic—to 
see a then and a now; and to merge the 
patriotism, devotion to duty, and sacri- 
fices of the men who served into the overall 
fabric of history. But history belongs to na- 
tions, wars are fought by men. Each war be- 
gins and ends as a series of immediate per- 
sonal events—human events of bravery, 
sacrifices, and triumphs. 

We are joined together today to remem- 
ber and to honor the bravery, sacrifices, and 
triumphs of all men who have fought and 
died to make, and to keep our American 
freedom. We are here not to commemorate 
men who lost their lives in conquest, but to 
honor men who gave their lives for the 
triumph and progress of freedom. 

War, any war, is the ultimate of human 
folly. No one knows this better than the 
men who have fought, and who must be 
constantly ready to fight to defend this na- 
tion. But these same men, American fighting 
men of all generations have known and 
still know that if war is a mistake—then 
defeat is tragedy, a terminal tragedy. Their 
service is a statement of hope, of belief. 
But their patriotism, their devotion to duty, 
and their sacrifices form a question: What 
growth, what progress would this nation 
have made in it’s long life, if we had been 
defeated in any one of the armed conflicts 
of our history? 

Since the beginning of our history, more 
then one million Americans have given 
their lives in the defense of American free- 
dom. Through wars, compaigns, and skir- 
mishes, men of every color and creed; men 
whose ancestors came from every tribe of 
the human race—from every continent of 
this earth have fought and died for this 


country. But they were all Americans, a 
part of the spirit that framed the hope for 
the freedom and dignity of all men, Our his- 
tory, our freedom, our progress is their 
triumph. And in this, I think is the evasive 
but real fragrance of glory. 

Now, we are still engaged in a long and 
bitter conflict. And like all wars in which 
Americans have fought this is a war testing 
the freedom of men to choose their own des- 
tiny. And as in all past struggles, we have 
never had any intention of conquest, only 
the hope for the triumph of the natural 
order of freedom. But unlike past conflicts, 
in this war our enemies have been more 
skillful with words than with firepower. This 
country, the very cradle of modern freedom 
and reason, has been accused—even from 
within—of imperialism, oppression, and 
flagrant abuse of power. 

It is a paradox of our time that of all 
the wars fought by Americans, the Vietnam 
war has been by far the most unselfish. No 
American gain was intended, no American 
gain has been made. It is a test, a severe test 
to determine the feasibility of halting aggres- 
sion without destroying the aggressor nation. 
We've never had any desire to destroy a na- 
tion, we've only intended that another coun- 
try be left to its own determination. This 
war has been an effort to reestablish peace 
and order, by making it unprofitable for one 
nation to impose its will on a neighbor. But 
it has taken great restraint and an extremely 
temperate application of power. 

Now the job is almost done. American 
fighting men are leaving Vietnam. And they 
leave a nation of people who can now defend 
themselves, who can now govern themselves, 
who can now find their own progress through 
freedom. And of the young Americans who 
fought, and worked, and sacrificed in this 
war: their patriotism, honor, and devotion 
to duty has triumphed. They have accom- 
plished their mission. And their accomplish- 
ments join the list of Valley Forge, Fort Mc- 
Henry, Gettysburg, Belleau Wood, Normandy, 
Iwo Jima, Chosin Reservoir, and the Naktong 
River—to name but a few. 

We are here to remember the heroism of 
Americans—men who fought and died to 
give us our freedom. And it would be in- 
appropriate to that memory to cloud it with 
negative words, because they were and they 
remain a positive breed. Men who triumphed, 
not men who conquered. Men who gave, nnt 
men who grasped. Men who hoped, not men 
who demanded. 

This is the real military tradition of Ameri- 
can service—the purpose of peace and free- 
dom. The American fighting man has always 
known that war is evil, but defeat in war 
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does not bring peace—it creates even greater 


suffering. 

These good men, these noble Americans 
knew well the meaning of Ecclesiastes in the 
Old Testament: 

“For everything there is a season, and a 
time for every matter under heaven... 

“.. . a time for war and time for peace. 
What gain has the worker from his toil?” 

Every American who has made this sacri- 
fice—every Soldier, Sailor, Airmen, Coast 
Guardsman, and Marine—has met the needs 
of his time, and has given us the gain from 
his toil. He has given us freedom. 

And in this, I think, is the real meaning 


of glory. 


DETERGENTS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment there is no more important domes- 
tic issue at this time than our concern 
for environmental quality. 

That concern, however, should not lead 
us to adopt legislation which could back- 
fire and cause more environmental prob- 
lems than it cures, 

In some instances attacks upon pollu- 
tion have been made at the wrong point 
in the pollution process. Such attacks 
are about as effective as milking a cow 
at the wrong end. 

We are all aware of the fact that phos- 
phates may be one cause for the excessive 
growth of algae in our lakes and streams. 
The natural concern which legislators 
have for this important problem has un- 
fortunately led many State, county, and 
municipal governments to ban phosphate 
detergents from the market. Such moves 
are not only ineffective in removing 
phosphates from lakes and rivers, but 
such legislation may have highly injuri- 
ous effects upon our environment. 

The only really effective way to remove 
phosphates from the Nation’s lakes and 
rivers is through secondary and tertiary 
waste treatment. While legislation to ban 
phosphate detergents may satisfy the 
general public, an honest appraisal of 
the situation will reveal that phosphates 
enter the Nation’s water supply from 
human waste, fertilizer runoff, and other 
means. Less than half of the phosphates 
in our lakes and rivers come from laun- 
dry detergents. A ban on phosphate 
laundry detergents, consequently, will 
not eliminate phosphates and may give 
the public the false notion that the prob- 
lem is solved, so that the vitally im- 
portant work of constructing secondary 
and tertiary waste treatment facilities 
will not be emphasized. 

In addition to the ineffectiveness of 
such measures, phosphate substitutes 
can be even more harmful and dangerous 
than the phosphate materials they re- 
place. 

There are only three known substances 
presently available in quantity which can 
be used in detergent products to replace 
phosphates and produce a relatively ef- 
fective washing material. One substance 
is the sodium salt of nitrilotriacetate, 
better known as NTA. Late last year, by 
direction of Federal officials, this sub- 
stance was outlawed temporarily until 
certain additional safety tests could be 
completed. By this summary action, 
years of industry research and millions 
of dollars were in effect wiped out over- 
night, not because of a certainty of 
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health hazard, but because of a mere 
suspicion that there might be a health 
hazard. 

I do not contest the NTA decision, at 
least not at this time, for that is not the 
object of these remarks. Let me instead 
turn now to the other two available sub- 
stitutes for phosphates. 

One is sodium carbonate. The other is 
sodium metasilicate. These are caustic, 
dangerous materials. In order for a de- 
tergent containing them to be effective 
when used by the housewives of America, 
the product must be highly alkaline. If 
such products should get in the eyes, they 
can blind a child. Accidentally ingested, 
they can kill. If ingested or gotten into 
the eyes, and not treated immediately, 
they are almost certain to maim. 

So hazardous are these products—and 
I refer to most of the new so-called “‘non- 
phosphate detergents’”—that the pack- 
ages containing these detergents must 
bear labels, pursuant to the Hazardous 
Substances Act, warning housewives to 
keep these materials away from children 
and prescribing antidotes that must be 
very swiftly administered if serious in- 
jury is to be avoided through accidental 
misuse of the products. 

In other words, in our environmental 
impatience over the alleged but unproved 
ecological damage resulting from the use 
of harmless phosphates, we are encourag- 
ing Americans from coast to coast to re- 
sort to substitutes which in some cases 
can be fairly described as deadly. 

Because of the way detergents are cus- 
tomarily used in the homes of America, 
every year large numbers of small chil- 
dren accidentally ingest them and get 
them into their eyes. A mere warning 
statement on the package which small 
children can neither read nor understand 
is ironic and tragically inadequate. I can- 
not believe that this Government means 
to stand idly by, clearing such products 
for nationwide use and simply waiting 
until enough children are badly hurt be- 
fore deciding that the matter is impor- 
tant enough to deserve attention. 

Let me include in these remarks a spe- 
cific example of what I am protesting 
about. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in my remarks at this 
point an article from the March 9, 1971, 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“SAFE” DETERGENT Is SEIZED AS HARMFUL 

(By Lacey Fosburgh) 

About 2,000 cases of two laundry deter- 
gents that have been widely advertised as 
safe for the environment were seized by 
Federal marshals in Queens and in Maryland 
yesterday because they were allegedly “ex- 
tremely dangerous, toxic and hazardous” to 
people. 

The announcement of the simultaneous 
seizures was made by Edward R. Naeher, 
United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York, and the Food and Drug 
Administration in Washington, which has 
recently submitted the “no phosphate” ma- 
terials to extensive laboratory testing. 

Both products seized are manufactured by 
the North American Chemical Corporation 
of 178 Keen Street in Paterson, N.J., which 
is being investigated by the Justice Depart- 
ment for its alleged connections to organized 
crime. 
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They are “Bohack’s No-Phosphates” and 
“Ecolo-G,” which in its national television 
advertisement, shows a man and his dog 
enjoying a walk in the fresh air along a 
lovely, deserted beach. 

No spokesman for the Bohack Corporation 
was available yesterday afternoon to com- 
ment on the seizures, but Joseph Yankler, 
a partner in North American, said his com- 
pany would contest the Government's ac- 
tions. 

“This product is only for clothes and wash- 
ing machines,” he said angrily, “it doesn’t 
matter whether its toxic or not. What are 
you going to do? Eat it? Sure, we're going 
to fight the Government on this.” 

“Ecolo-G” is owned by North American, 
which in turn has manufactured the identi- 
cal product for the Bohack Corporation to 
sell under its own name. 

Fred S. Halverson, an officer in the bureau 
of product safety for the F.D.A., said labora- 
tory testing last week showed the two prod- 
ucts to be “extremely dangerous.” 

“They're toxic, corrosive to intact skin 
and produce, on contact, a severe eye irri- 
tation,” he asserted. “They create an open 
wound on the skin, an actual burn. I’ve 
never seen anything like it.” 

The seizures yesterday, he said, came as 
part of a wide-ranging investigation by the 
F.D.A. into about 10 different “pro-environ- 
ment” detergents. 

Some of the chemicals being used as a 
substitute for phosphates—which have 
proved to be harmful to lakes, rivers, and 
streams—“may all have direct physical dan- 
gers,” Mr. Halverson said. The key harmful 
chemical the F.D.A. is testing, he said, is 
sodium metasilicate. 


ACTIONS ARE COORDINATED 


At about 3 P.M. yesterday United States 
marshals from the Eastern District of New 
York and others in the District of Maryland 
went to warehouses in Queens and in Land- 
over, Md., with court orders to seize about 
1,000 cases each of the detergent. 

At the Bohack warehouse at 48-25 Metro- 
politan Avenue in the Maspeth area of 
Queens, they placed the United States seal 
on some of the 938 40-pound red cardboard 
cases, Minutes later, they returned to their 
Offices with four one-pound cartons to use 
as evidence, 

The simple undramatic act, however, set 
in motion a wide-ranging series of events. 
As Robert A. Morse, the chief assistant United 
States Attorney, explained it, “The companies 
can either voluntarily recall their stock and 
agree to comply with the law or fight us.” 

The law in this instance is the 1960 Fed- 
eral Hazardous Substances Act, which speci- 
fies that all products with “hazardous com- 
ponents” must be labeled with warnings and 
danger signals to alert the consumer. 

In this case, however, the pertinent label- 
ing in large yellow and white letters on the 
cartons—which sell for about $1.60 in neigh- 
borhood stores all over the city—state only 
that the powder “stops pollution” and does 
not harm “rivers and lakes.” 

Mr. Morse, the F.D.A. officials and others 
involved in the civil action against the 
products all said they were aware of simul- 
taneous investigations by the Justice De- 
partment into the alleged connections be- 
tween North American and organized crime, 
but said their inquiries were “not related.” 

The special Justice Department Task Force 
on Organized Crime working in the Eastern 
District of New York is investigating the 
possible connections between several Mafia 
“families” in New Jersey and Rhode Island 
and the North American Company, accord- 
ing to James O. Ducker, an attorney in the 
force. 

Mr. TAFT. The above article explains 
that two detergent products were seized 
by the Food and Drug Administration. 
The article would seem to suggest that 
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these products were seized because they 
are toxic and dangerous. That misses 
the whole point. They were seized, not 
because they are hazardous, but only be- 
cause they were not labeled as hazard- 
ous. 

In other words, if these products sim- 
ply carry an ineffectual warning intended 
to keep small children from being hurt by 
them, then it is all right with the Govern- 
ment to have them shipped all over the 
United States. I say this is wrong. Nor am 
I simply referring to these two products, 
for I single them out only because the 
FDA has already done so, I refer to the 
whole class of new detergent products 
which are equally dangerous and which 
are being touted to the uninformed public 
as a panacea for detergent environment 
problems but without regard to their 
danger to youngsters in American homes. 

Now at this point I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, also to include 
a March 30 FDA release which drives 
that last point home. 

There being no objection the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RELABELING LAUNDRY DETERGENTS 

The North American Chemical Corporation 
of Paterson, New Jersey will relabel Ecolo-G 
and Bohack no-phosphate laundry deter- 
gents to include a danger warning to con- 
sumers on the package, the Food and Drug 
Administration announced today. 

U.S. District Court Judge Orrin Judd in 
New York has supported the FDA contention 
that the two products were ‘“misbranded, 
hazardous substances.” 

Officials of the detergent manufacturing 
company have agreed to recall and relabel 
their products in both wholesale and retail 
outlets in 44 states. The two products were 
seized March 8th in Brooklyn, New York and 
Landover, Maryland on FDA charges of mis- 
branding. 

FDA said biological testing had shown the 
two detergents “to be toxic, corrosive to in- 
tact skin and the cause of severe eye irrita- 
tion.” Without proper labeling, the deter- 
gents were, FDA charged, to be in violation 
of the Federal Hazardous Substances Act. 

New labeling on the seized products will 
include the following warning: 

Danger—may cause burns—harmful if 
swallowed—eye irritant. 

Contains sodium metasilicate. Avoid con- 
tact with skin, eyes, and mucous membranes. 
In case of external contact flush with water. 
For eyes, flush with water for 15 minutes and 
get immediate medical attention. If swal- 
lowed, give large quantities of water or milk. 
Follow with citrus juice or dilute vinegar. 
Call physician immediately. 

Keep out of reach of children. 


Mr. TAFT. The above release does pre- 

cisely what I have stated. It says that 
these products which were recently seized 
may now be marketed if they carry a 
proper warning label. In my opinion such 
a policy flagrantly fiouts the public in- 
terest. 
The truth is, because of our concern 
for the environment, many public serv- 
ants at all levels, Federal, State, county, 
and local, have allowed themselves to get 
into a hopelessly confused and dangerous 
posture. The Government knows, from 
its own records, that children will surely 
ingest these dangerous products—they 
always have—but because of current 
criticisms of phosphate detergents they 
have not outlawed the dangerous sub- 
stitutes. 
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Unfortunately, none of the jurisdictions 
which has acted to restrict phosphate 
detergents has any study on the nature 
of substitutes available to take the place 
of the phosphates, whether or not they 
endanger little children, or whether or 
not any such substitute is effective 
enough to keep clothes and dishes clean. 

It is my personal judgment, without 
having the benefit of indepth hearings 
which I hope the appropriate committees 
will conduct, the following steps are ur- 
gently needed: first, forbid the marketing 
of dangerous substitutes; second, ap- 
proach the problem of phosphates ration- 
ally through their removal from the Na- 
tion’s waters by new waste treatment 
processes instead of going through the 
futile, costly approach of simply banning 
them from detergents. 


OPPOSITION TO OCEAN MAMMAL 
PROTECTION ACT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a letter to Congressmen and a res- 
olution in which the 600 Aleut residents 
of the Pribilof Islands in Alaska have 
expressed strong opposition to S. 1315, 
the Ocean Mammal Protection Act. 

As the letter and resolution point out, 
the enactment of this legislation would 
be extremely unwise from both an eco- 
logical and an economic point of view. 
The bill would require the termination 
of the Four-Nation North Pacific Fur 
Seal Convention. If termination were 
permitted to occur, the continuing ex- 
istence of the Alaska fur seal would be 
jeopardized. Termination would result 
in a retrogression to the preconvention 
situation where seals were slaughtered 
indiscriminately on the high seas. Under 
the Convention, the herd has progressed 
from near extinction to what is now a 
healthy, thriving population. 

To insure the continuing vitality of 
the herd, selective harvesting of bache- 
lor seals that have not found a mate is 
necessary. As the Pribilof Islanders’ let- 
ter emphasizes, baby seals are not killed 
in Alaska. The letter also points out that 
extensive experimentation has demon- 
strated that the swiftest, most painless 
harvesting method is clubbing in the ex- 
pert manner practiced by the residents 
of the Pribilofs. 

In this connection, I should mention 
that my staff has contacted Mr. Tom 
Kimball, director of the National Wild- 
life Federation, and Dan Poole, presi- 
dent of Wildlife Management Institute, 
to obtain their views on S. 1315. Both of 
these men have said that this legislation 
is unsound in that it prohibits prudent 
management on the Pribilofs and re- 
quires the termination of the Fur Seal 
Convention. Representatives of other 
conservation groups are expected to ex- 
press similar views in the near future. 

The letter and resolution make abun- 
dantly clear that S. 1315 is not only 
unsound from a conservation point of 
view; it is also unsound economically. 
The Aleut residents of the Pribilof Is- 
lands would be deprived of their primary 
source of livelihood. At the same time, 
if the Convention is repealed, other na- 
tions would renew their pelagic sealing 
efforts, thus not only diverting income 
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from the Pribilof Islands to foreign na- 
tionals but also destroying the scientific 
management program which has re- 
stored the herd. 

For these reasons, I strongly support 
the position which has been taken by 
the Pribilof Islanders and commend their 
letter and resolution to your attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter and resolution be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


THE ALEUT COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


St. Paul Island, Alaska, May 19, 1971. 

DEAR SENATOR: On behalf of the 600 Aleut 
residents of St. Paul and St. George, Pribilof 
Islands, we are writing to you about a bill 
known as the “Ocean Mammal Protection 
Act” (S. 1315, H.R. 6558) which has been in- 
troduced in this Congress. We urge you not 
to endorse or support this bad legislation. 

If you have been told that this bill will 
benefit the Alaska fur seal, you have been 
misled. Title III of the bill would bring about 
termination of the North Pacific Pur Seal 
Convention. This would seriously endanger 
the herd and destroy our only practical 
source of income. 

Why would anybody want to terminate a 
successful four-nation treaty which has 
brought the fur seal from near extinction 
to what is now a healthy, thriving popula- 
tion? Because a well-financed advertising 
campaign which plays upon the emotions of 
well meaning people has vilified our people 
and the Pribilof fur seal program, one of the 
most successful international conservation 
programs ever undertaken. Do not be misled 
into believing that baby seals are harvested 
on the Pribilof Islands. No baby seals are 
ever harvested on the Pribilofs. The Pribilof 
Island program should not be confused with 
one administered by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in the islands of the St. Lawrence River 
where baby hair seais are harvested. Do not 
be misled into believing that clubbing the 
seals is inhumane. Extensive testing has 
failed to develop a quicker, more painless 
method of harvest. 

The Pribilof Islands are the sole breeding 
grounds of the Alaska fur seal. The seal 
spends most of the year in the open seas, 
migrating as far west as Japan and as far 
south as the Mexican border. Prior to the 
1911 treaty the herd had been reduced to 
about 120,000 because sealers indiscriminate- 
ly hunted in the open seas. Since the treaty 
was entered in 1911 sealing on the open 
seas has been forbidden by the laws of the 
U.S., Canada, Japan and Russia. The herd is 
now maintained at a level of about 1.3 mil- 
lion. These countries abstain from taking 
seals on the high seas in return for a share 
of the annual regulated harvest of non- 
breeding bachelor males, 

The Aleut residents of St. Paul and St, 
George are employed in the annual harvest 
and in skinning and curing. These two com- 
munities represent the largest aggregation 
of our people in the world. The legislation 
would require our people to disperse. It takes 
away our livelihood and gives us nothing 
practical in return. 

The bili would also take away from the fur 
seal the protection afforded by the North 
Pacific Fur Seal Convention and give it no 
practical protection. In place of the present 
convention the bill calls for an interna- 
tional agreement to ban all killing at sea or 
on land. We frequently stand on shore and 
watch vessels with Russian, Japanese and 
Korean flags fishing the waters of the Bering 
Sea. Do you believe that if the present treaty 
were terminated North Korea would agree to 
abstain from taking seals in return for 
nothing? 

The Aleut Community urges you not to 
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support this very bad legislation. We enclose 
a copy of a resolution and petition of the 
Aleut Community Council which we have 
submitted to Senator Fred Harris, the chief 
sponsor of S. 1315, requesting that he with- 
draw the bill. 
JASON BOURDUKOFSKY, 
President of the Aleut Community Council. 
GABRIEL STEPITIN, 
Vice President of the Aleut Community 
Council. 
Enclosure. 


THE ALEUT COMMUNITY COUNCIL, 
ST. PAUL ISLAND, 

Whereas, the Aleut Community of St. Paul 
Island is organized under the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act of June 18, 1934, as amended 
by the Alaska Act of May 1, 1936, and under 
its Constitution and Bylaws, and Corporate 
Charter, are authorized to do business; And 

Whereas, in addition to a land base, which 
after one hundred years is finally being made 
possible through the Fur Seal Act of 1966 
authored by the late Senator Bob Bartlett, 
it is imperative that we retain our only source 
of income which is the seal industry; And 

Whereas, through lack of knowledge of 
local people and conditions the author of S. 
1315 implies that some one hundred fifty 
(150) men will become guides and rangers if 
they agree to stop sealing; And 

Whereas, though the Harris Bill, S. 1315, 
may address itself to a general condition, it 
is detrimental to our way of life and future 
existence, NOW, 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Council 
of the Aleut Community of St. Paul Island, 
and on behalf of the unorganized Aleut Com- 
munity of St. George Island, that they do not 
endorse S. 1315 because it will kill our only 
source of income without providing any 
practical alternative industry to sustain our 
people and future on the islands; further, 
that they do not want to move or be moved 
off their islands. 

The undersigned residents of the Aleut 
Community of St. Paul strongly endorse the 
above resolution and respectfully request the 
Honorable Senator Fred Harris of Oklahoma 
to withdraw S. 1315 for it is detrimental to 
our very livelihood, If S. 1315 is passed, it 
could mean the death of the largest Aleut 
Community in the world and we believe that 
this is not Mr. Harris’ intention. We feel that 
if the Senator had adequate information of 
the Pribilofs, the Bill would not have been 
proposed, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H.R. 7109) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for research 
and development, construction of facili- 
ties, and research and program manage- 
ment, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 7109) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for research 
and development, construction of facili- 
ties, and research and program manage- 
ment, and for other purposes, was read 
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twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Chair 
now lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which the clerk will state 
by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
bill (H.R. 6531) title, as follows: 

A bill to amend the Military Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1967; to increase military pay; to 
authorize military active duty strengths for 
fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending question is on agree- 
ing to the Hatfield amendment (No. 106) 
in the nature of a substitute for title I 
of the Schweiker amendment (No. 76), 
as modified, to H.R. 6531. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time be equally charged against both 
sides. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield my- 
self time, to be charged equally against 
both sides, for the purpose of calling up 
the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


US. AIR FORCE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Maj. Gen. Gordon T. 
Gould, Jr., to be lieutenant general. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


US. ARMY 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
eraen to read sundry nominations in the 
U.S. è 

Mr. BYRD of- West. Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


US. NAVY 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
U.S. Navy. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry routine nomina- 
tions in the Air Force, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps which had 
been placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
— are considered and confirmed en 

oc. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the President be immediately notified of 
the confirmation of the nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 6531) to amend the 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967; to 
increase military pay; to authorize mili- 
tary active duty strengths for fiscal year 
1972; and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee has presented its main arguments 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 
I do not care to make any further re- 
marks at this time. We have one or two 
other speakers whom I could have over 
here, I think, in a few minutes, but I 
think it is up to the proponents to pro- 
ceed on their amendment, if they have 
any further argument. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. What is the will of the Senate? 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess, subject to the call of the Chair, 
with the recess not to extend beyond 
11:30 a.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
10:48 a.m.) the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 
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The Senate reconvened at 11:19 a.m., 
when called to order by the presiding 
officer (Mr. CHILES). 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to amend 
the Military Selective Service Act of 
1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, there 
has been debate in this body for some 
weeks now on the need for the military 
draft. There have been arguments ad- 
vanced that it should be terminated by 
the end of this month, that such a ter- 
mination would end the war in Vietnam, 
that such a termination would reassert 
congressional authority over military 
policies and that such a termination 
would restore confidence of the young in 
the Government. 

There have been arguments advanced 
in favor of its extension. Basically, the 
argument is that without the draft, our 
commitments as a nation and as a world 
leader cannot be fulfilled. 

We are now considering an amend- 
ment which would terminate the draft 
on July 1, just a few weeks hence. This 
would require that the Armed Forces 
fully meet their manpower needs solely 
through voluntary enlistments. 

If I believed for one moment that the 
military could meet their manpower 
needs fully solely through volunteer en- 
listments, I would be in the forefront 
leading the charge for a volunteer army. 
I favor a volunteer army. And we can 
have such a volunteer military force. 

Because I do believe the volunteer 
army is a goal we can reach, I believe 
that the termination of the draft on 
July 1, or within the next year, would 
be folly and do great damage to the ulti- 
mate adoption of a sound volunteer army 
concept. Killing the draft would be dis- 
astrous to the planning by the Army 
which has as its goal the volunteer army. 
The military must have the time to test 
various ideas, to work toward the volun- 
teer army. 

The argument that an immediate cut- 
off of the authority to draft manpower 
for military purposes would force the 
immediate adoption of the volunteer 
Army has been rejected at every point 
of its consideration of this legislation. I 
hope—and I predict—that it will be re- 
jected again by the Senate today. We 
must not succumb to ends without 
means. 

Strip away all of the strong feelings, 
all of the emotion, and all of the motives, 
understandable and desirable as these 
may be, and the hard fact remains: the 
military cannot, at the present time, 
without this legislation and without this 
draft meet its manpower needs solely 
through volunteer enlistments. 
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It cannot do so by July 1 of this year. 
Neither can it by July 1 of next year 
unless we in this body are willing to re- 
nege on this Nation’s commitments— 
many of such commitments which this 
body has approved. 

The Schweiker amendment recog- 
nizes the insurmountable problems with 
ending the draft immediately, and seeks 
to end it within one more year. Where 
that amendment fails, however, is in 
considering our needs through fiscal year 
1973 and in providing the President con- 
tinuing authority to meet those needs. 

As some Senators may be aware, I 
strongly favor actions which bring back 
to the Congress the eroded authority 
which the Constitution gave to the legis- 
lative body, and I have introduced legis- 
lation that would strengthen the hand 
of Congress in commitment of troops. 
However, to involve that rationale in 
this current debate is distorting logic. 

We have, in this instance, established 
troop ceilings—and that is something 
which has not been determined as a 
legislative figure by Congress in the past. 
That troop ceiling will be the legislative 
authority, whether it is by draft or under 
the volunteer concept. 

We cannot say to the President: “We 
authorize an army of men, but we will 
not provide the means to raise that 
Army,’’ until there is an adequate plan 
for the volunteer army. 

The Schweiker amendment fails to 
consider our needs and the problem of 
planning for a volunteer army through 
1973. The number of enlistments in 1968 
and 1969 means that the Army must re- 
place some 336,000 men in fiscal year 
1973 if it is to maintain its enlisted end 
strength for that year of 716,000 men. 

These figures are not guesswork or 
speculation. They are firm, established 
figures for the number of men who will 
be leaving the Army in 1973, and who 
must be replaced to reach the required 
level. 

There is no way, under any formulated 
and tested plan, that the Army can 
maintain that strength without the 
draft. Under current pay rates, there are 
only 87,000 true volunteers entering the 
Army each year. The rest are drafted, or 
draft induced, according to the studies. 

Even with the pay increase approved 
in this bill, that figure can be expected 
to increase only to approximately 113,- 
000 in fiscal 1972. This would mean that 
the Army remains some 200,000 men 
rims of its manpower requirements for 

73. 

Mr. President, I submit that even those 
of us who favor a volunteer army can- 
not permit the strength of the military to 
deteriorate to that extent if this Nation 
is to remain secure. 

I feel that every man in this body 
would, given the simple choice of draft 
or no draft without any other considera- 
tions, vote to end the draft tomorrow if 
it were practical to stop the draft. Ob- 
viously, there is serious doubt about the 
wisdom of ending it at the end of this 
month, and at the end of fiscal 1972, or 
we would not be debating it. Obviously, 
if we are to make an error, then we must 
err in the favor of the safe side. 

Look ahead for just 1 year. Ask this 
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question: if we sit here in this Chamber 
at this time next year, with another draft 
extension facing us in that election year, 
what will we do if the Army has not re- 
solved all the problems of a volunteer 
Army? Will we, after having voted to end 
the draft in mid-1972, after we have led 
young men and their families throughout 
the country to believe the draft was end- 
ing then, would we vote to extend it 
again? 

Look at the same proposition from the 
other direction. What if, as some now 
argue, we do not need the draft after 
mid-1972, that the Vietnam war is ended, 
that there are ample volunteers. If, in- 
deed, those happy circumstances exist, 
then the choice will be a pleasant one— 
the draft can be ended in an election 
year. As a purely political matter, it 
would be easier and better for this Con- 
gress to giveth than to taketh away. It 
would be better to say at midyear next 
year: “The draft is no longer needed, 
look at the volunteers we have, so let us 
end it” than to say “Sorry, it did not 
work, we have to extend the draft an- 
other year in this election year.” That is 
the choice with which we would be faced. 

The point, Mr. President, is that none 
of us really know how the volunteer con- 
cept will work with the present attitude 
of the young toward military service. The 
Army has agreed to try. Let us give them 
the chance to plan, and to make it work. 
It is a worthy experiment, and we should 
take the risk, but that risk must be when 
the odds are in our favor. If the experi- 
ment fails when the need is less, when 
there is greater tranquillity, when the 
commitments are lessened, then the risk 
is much lower. If, then, we are wrong, it 
is not too critical to our security. If we 
end the draft, and we are wrong about 
the volunteer concept now, with the Viet- 
nam conflict ending but not ended, with 
our prisoners of war still held in Hanoi, 
we are taking a big gamble indeed. If we 
are to have a truly volunteer army, it 
must have a timely beginning or its life 
may be a failure and its end premature. 

The failure of volunteerism now, be- 
fore it can be properly planned and 
tested, would have a particularly crip- 
pling effect on the combat units of the 
Army. Only 4 percent of the men as- 
signed to these units actually volunteer 
for combat roles, and this carries over to 
the other services. 

For instance, on the average, over 3,600 
of the 8,600 first-term enlisted men on 
our Polaris nuclear missile carrying sub- 
marines would not be there if they were 
not draft-induced to volunteer. 

In the Air Force, over 14,000 of the 
25,000 first-term enlisted men manning 
our ICBM’s and our long-range B-52 
bombers and tankers were draft-induced 
to enlist. 

These are the figures, by percentages 
or numbers, that have been draft-in- 
duced to volunteer and they would not be 
there to handle this very critical item 
of defense if they were not induced by 
the draft to enlist. 

It can be seen, then, that a precipitate 
ending of the draft would have a critical 
impact on our defense forces, even our 
nuclear deterrent. 

Let us look briefly at a couple of other 
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arguments we have heard here. It has 
been said that the Schweiker amendment 
does not mean terminating the draft at 
the end of 1972, but merely provides an- 
other review of the draft a year from 
now. 

In fact, Mr. President, we are not talk- 
ing about a 1-year extension, but, as a 
practical matter, a 6-month period of 
time before the Senate would again, in 
January, begin reviewing such legisla- 
tion. Committee hearings would have to 
start at that time. 

The “Project Volunteer” reforms we 
are expected to review would have hardly 
begun, and the pay raise would have been 
in effect for less than half a year. That 
is too short a time for true evaluation. 

The Schweiker amendment, then, does 
not promise much in the way of substan- 
tive change or measurable improvement. 
It would carry over until next year the 
disjointed planning and the uncertainty 
caused by another fight over whether we 
should terminate the system that pro- 
vides the majority of our military 
personnel. 

That is a trade that is unacceptable 
for me, and it is one which I believe the 
majority of this body will not accept 
lightly. 

Another argument we have heard on 
this amendment is that Congress should 
annually review the operations of the 
Selective Service System just as we re- 
view all other defense operations. This 
argument fails on several points, and an 
analogy best shows why. 

The U.S. Government says to its citi- 
zens in two areas, give for the common 
good. It does it in the area of taxation, 
and it does it in the area of the draft. 

True, taxation is more universal. But 
the point is the Government says give 
of your fortune, and give of your time 
and talents. 

One is providing the authority for reve- 
nue for expenditures approved by Con- 
gress. The other provides the authority 
for the men to man the Armed Forces as 
approved by the Congress. 

We annually review the budget re- 
quests of the various departments for 
funds, and examine the rate and type of 
taxes that will be levied. That is proper. 
We do not, however, have an annual 
review of the tax collecting agency’s 
authority to levy taxes. Such an annual 
review of authority—not the level, but 
the authority—would raise havoc with 
the operations and raise doubts about 
the obligations of taxpayers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 15 minutes have expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator 3 minutes. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that an annual review of the au- 
thority to induct has the same effect. We 
already have a means for establishing the 
force strength, and for limiting the num- 
ber of men who are drafted in a year. 
This bill sets force levels, and it also 
establishes a ceiling of 150,000 on the 
number of men who can be drafted in 
1973. 

We will gain little, and lose much in 
raising annual doubts over continuing 
authority to meet the manpower needs 
which we ourselves have established for 
the armed services. 
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I have mentioned earlier the increased 
pressures and emotions invoked by this 
issue in an election year. If we are to 
extend the draft for 1 year, we face the 
same issue again next year. Tempered 
and meaningful debate is more difficult, 
and partisan considerations are in- 
creased. 

This debate has been meaningful. It 
has been informative. The conclusion to 
it must be a positive stance taken in 
favor of our security, in favor of a pro- 
gram to permit comprehensive planning 
to end the draft and institute a volunteer 
army. 

I believe this means the amendment 
should be rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield quite briefly to me? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has made 
a telling speech. He has made several 
fine points. He emphasized that we can- 
not change horses every time we get to a 
new stream, every 6 months or 12 months. 
It involves planning, getting the men, 
training the men, trying them out. Some 
of them do not remain, even after they 
are trained. Then comes the responsible 
positions they are given. 

Second, the Senator mentioned that if 
we should wind up with the Schweiker 
amendment here—I say this in all def- 
erence—before the ink dried on the bill 
the President signed, we would have to 
open the hearings again and go all over 
the same facts, the same issues, and re- 
fight the same battle. 

So if we are going to have stability and 
a chance for a volunteer army, we cer- 
tainly must haye 2 years. 

I very much appreciate the Senator’s 
fine speech. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON). 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, would the 
Senator yield to me for a question or two? 

Mr. EAGLETON. If the Senator from 
Oregon will yield the time to him. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am sure the Senator 
from Oregon would not object. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank the Senator for 
his generosity. 

I disagree with my colleague from 
Texas on this subject, but there are 
many areas in our mutual careers in 
which we agree. Certainly, I count him as 
one of my close personal friends in this 
body. If my colleague thinks this debate 
is informative, I hope it will continue for 
many months, so that it will become not 
only a little informative but very inform- 
ative. 

But the cataclysmic effect that my col- 


league indicates will happen if the draft 
expires is a view I do not share at all. I 
think July 1st will come and the Nation 
will be happier, and we will all be better 
off if the draft does not continue. 
Further on the point of the cataclysmic 
effect, I wonder if my colleague would 
mind telling me what went on in the 
committee, since I am not a member of 
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the committee and my colleague is, when 
the committee decided to cut the force 
levels by, essentially, 100,000, bringing 
them down from 2.5 million to 2.4 mil- 
lion. 

The reason why I ask that question is 
that we have had ample testimony from 
the Senator from Oregon, who handled 
the figures very well, I thought, which 
indicated we would not experience that 
shortfall even by going to a volunteer 
army right now, even at the pay levels in 
effect now. 

The point I am driving at is, why will 
there be a cataclysmic effect if we do not 
have the draft, where the effect will be, 
at the outside, 100,000. And why will we 
have a cataclysmic effect when the com- 
mittee, in its wisdom, decided to cut the 
force by 100,000? 

I would like to figure out the differ- 
entiation here, if my colleague can en- 
lighten me. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I think in the first 
instance that we are talking about a 
measured reduction. That was con- 
sidered at length by the committee, and 
we felt that this was a reduction that was 
meaningful, but one that could be accom- 
plished and one the amount of which we 
would know. 

I think none of us really know the full 
effect of ending the draft. We can only 
project. We do know that history is not 
prologue in this situation; that today the 
attitude of the young toward the military 
service is quite a different thing from 
what it was back during World War II 
and earlier periods of time. 

We do know, from surveys that have 
been made, that more than 50 percent 
of our enlisted military personnel feel 
they have been draft induced to volun- 
teer. We do know that in the combat 
units, only 4 percent are really true vol- 
unteers. So when you take those figures 
into consideration, if we terminate the 
draft precipitately, only a few weeks 
hence, I feel we will have that kind of 
experience. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to yield myself 2 additional minutes of 
the time of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I respectfully disagree 
with my colleague, because the chairman 
of the committee is here, and I think 
the figures he gave us yesterday as to the 
motivations of those who enlist showed 
that the percentage of true volunteers is 
about one-third, and not 4 percent. I had 
been under some misunderstanding, 
which the chairman was kind enough to 
clear up by showing that of all the per- 
sonnel in the military, one-third were 
draftees, one-third were draft-induced 
enlistees, and one-third were true volun- 
teers. 

That is quite different from the figures 
of which my colleague speaks. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I think we are talking 
about first termers. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Yes. My colleague from 
Mississippi was also talking about first 
termers, and that was the correction he 
made for me. 
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I just want to make the point that I do 
not see the difference in the delibera- 
tions of a small committee making a 
100,000 reduction, when the result of the 
deliberations of this august body would 
be a similar 100,000 reduction. I would 
think there would be greater wisdom in 
the collective numbers of this body, as 
contrasted with the collective wisdom of 
the committee. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr, BENTSEN. I think the point is 
that that was a measurable reduction. 
But I think in this instance, this is a re- 
duction that can only be estimated, and 
we would estimate that there would be a 
very substantial reduction in enlistees 
because of it. 

If this is not a question that is in 
doubt, we would not be debating it to the 
length that we are today. And if we are 
going to err in this situation, I think we 
should err on the safe side and not on 
the dangerous side insofar as the secur- 
ity of our Nation is concerned. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Would it be so danger- 
ous? The draft rate this year is some- 
where around 11,000, 12,000, or 13,000. So 
obviously it would take 6 months to a 
year to find out if there is a problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 additional minutes have expired. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I ask for an additional 
minute from the time of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRAVEL. On behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

The point is very simple. If something 
happened 6 months from now, where it 
was demonstrated that we did not have 
enough people coming in, could not the 
Senate, which will probably be in session 
6 months from now, come in here and 
enact a draft instantaneously, if it so 
chose? 

Mr. BENTSEN. By the same token, I 
say to the distinguished Senator that if 
we see volunteerism is working, can we 
not, by the same type of action, ma- 
terially reduce the number of draftees? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Like my colleague, I 
would like to err on a praiseworthy side. 
We have erred so long on the side of be- 
ing bellicose, after having a draft in 
excess of 20 years, I would hope we might 
gamble on something new and fresh, and 
that is to put aside a great inequity. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

BLESSED ARE THE POOR, FOR THEY SHALL FIGHT 
OUR WARS 

Mr, EAGLETON. Mr. President, under 
the rules of the Senate, a Senator speak- 
ing on the floor speaks to the President 
of the Senate. 

Of course, he hopes those of his col- 
leagues on the floor at the time of his 
remarks are listening. His eyes are 
usually lifted upward to the press gal- 
lery in hopes of favorable play by the 
men and women of the fourth estate. 
But ultimately he is addressing his re- 
marks to the folks back home. 

Today I address none of these. I direct 
the thrust of my remarks to but one seg- 
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ment of the U.S. Senate—the so-called 
doves: the 34 Senators still in the Sen- 
ate who voted for the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment last year; the new 
Senators who support that proposition 
this year; the Senators who opposed Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield last year but have had 
a change of attitude as yet another 
agonizing year of the Indochina war 
has elapsed. 

I address my remarks to my fellow 
doves because many of them in their 
rightful disillusionment over the Indo- 
china agony view the termination of the 
draft as the best, perhaps the only 
mechanism to halt the war. 

But ending the draft will not end this 
war, and it will not prevent future wars. 
All it will do is make this and future 
wars the business of the poor. 

If we allow this to happen, Vietnam 
will be an even greater tragedy. 

The revulsion and disillusionment that 
decent men feel in the wake of war have 
caused major errors in American pub- 
lic policy during the 20th century. 

The blindly isolationist aftermath of 
World War I turned America against 
things foreign and military. Scapegoats, 
from domestic munitions makers to in- 
ternational bankers, were discovered and 
castigated as America turned inward, 
while much of the Western world slipped 
into a war that was eventually to con- 
sume our total national energy. 

Desperately wanting to learn from the 
past after World War IT, we learned the 
wrong lesson. Instead of learning moder- 
ation, we switched to the other extreme. 
With the same zeal and determination 
that marked America’s withdrawal from 
the world only a decade before, we 
adopted a world view which demanded 
far-reaching, entangling alliances and 
an ever-growing commitment of re- 
sources to military might. 

The Vietnam war now threatens to be- 
come the “new lesson’—‘“no more Viet- 
nams” the new slogan—and the revul- 
sion of our Vietnam experience and the 
new distortion that blurs rational dis- 
cussion and obscures fundamental issues. 

This is happening now, as the Senate 
debates the extension of the draft. Con- 
gress, thus far unwilling to end the Viet- 
nam war for all Americans, is attempt- 
ing to end the draft for some. 

If, in the disillusionment of Vietnam, 
Congress approves a volunteer army in 
wartime, it will be saying to those who 
have not shared in America’s abundance 
and opportunity: “We will allow you to 
go to war, to fight and die for national 
policies, and we will pay you well in the 
process.” 

We have already started down this 
road by voting a $6,000 combat en- 
listment bonus—more properly, blood 
money—which will not attract the sons 
of the affluent and middle class. 

This is not the America that I want 
to see. 

Let us not fool ourselves, Mr. President. 
An all-volunteer army will be a poor 
boys’ army. It will be composed of young 
men from the lower end of the socio- 
economic scale who, because of lack of 
formal education, lack of training, lack 
of opportunity, and lack of money, ac- 
cept military service as a means of eco- 
nomic survival. 
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In this era in which succeeding Presi- 
dents—Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Johnson, and Nixon—have all expanded 
upon the theory of the Commander in 
Chief’s power to the point where it is 
viewed in the White House as being 
almost totally without limits, an all- 
volunteer poor boys’ army of 2,400,000 
is an awesome juggernaut at one man’s 
disposal or one man’s whim. 

Who will complain when a poor boys’ 
army continues to fight in Vietnam or 
when, years later, in a different era, a 
different President, perceiving a different 
threat, sends an army of the well-paid 
poor to yet another foreign land to fight 
yet another mistaken war? 

Certainly, poor mothers and fathers 
will complain. But, Mr. President, Con- 
gress has a rather immaculate record of 
not deeply concerning itself with the 
pleas of the poor. The poor are numer- 
ous, but the voices of the poor are seldom 
heard in the Halls of Congress. 

What has been responsible for the 
change in public attitude toward the 
war in Asia? 

Was it the voices from the inner city 
pleading, “Stop the killing”? No. 

Was it the chorus of voices from small, 
improvished rural towns crying, “Spare 
our sons?” No. 

The chorus of voices which changed 
our attitude on the war began as a barely 
audible chant on the college campuses 
and grew to a loud roar in the suburbs of 
affluent and middle America, 

Congress listens to affluent America, 
Congress listens to middle America. 

In the light of past congressional per- 
formance—and absent any new check on 
the unrestrained Commander in Chief 
power—the only leash this Nation can 
have on future military adventures is the 
pragmatic fact that Presidents and Con- 
gresses will be held accountable by afflu- 
ent and middle America. 

Both the President and Congress must 
know that the lives that are lost and the 
blood that is spilled will come not only 
from the vast plains of Kansas and the 
ghettos like Watts and Pruit-Igoe. It will 
also be the blood of Chevy Chase, Md., 
and Ladue, Mo., and Exeter and Groton. 

The President and Congress read neat- 
ly typed letters from bank presidents, 
lawyers, and union leaders. They take 
campaign contributions from them, also, 
When these parents say “Stop the war,” 
most elected officials listen. 

Mr. President, we must not allow our 
Vietnam dissillusionment to obscure the 
question that goes to the heart of our 
society. 

Congress should not be debating 
whether ending the draft will end the 
Vietnam war. Rather, Congress must de- 
cide how a democracy raises its military 
forces to carry out national policies. 

The way we answer, or fail to answer, 
this question will say a lot about the fair- 
ness of American society. More impor- 
tant, it will determine what kind of so- 
ciety America is going to be. 

The Schweiker amendment—the. 1- 
year draft extension—is a middleground 
today, perhaps, but it is not a responsible 
answer. If it is adopted, Congress will 
simply be delaying the all-volunteer 
Army of the poor until next year. 

We, as practicing politicians, all know 
that in June 1972—during the presiden- 
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tial primaries and on the eve of the first 
presidential campaign in which 18-year- 
olds can vote—the draft will not be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. President, I believe that America 
is not only the land of opportunity but 
also the land of obligation. 

One of those obligations is to bear arms 
in time of war—even a foolish one. That 
obligation must be borne equally, across 
the board. 

It is not simply the obligation of the 
ill tutored and the unwashed. It is also 
the obligation of those who have par- 
taken more fully of the abundance of 
American life. 

The opportunity to live and prosper 
in our democracy carries with it the com- 
panion obligation to fight and to incur 
the risk of death in war. 

If the draft is ended, many around this 
country will genuinely shout with joy. 

But, Mr. President, joyful shouts last 
only a brief while. 

Years later—in a different war, with 
a different President, with a different 
“threat,” either real or mistaken—a poor 
boys’ army may be sent off to yet an- 
other foreign land by another Command- 
er in Chief. 

Affluent and Middle America will 
watch with silent amazement. Poor 
America will watch with sullen resig- 
nation to the fact that in this land of 
the free and home of the brave, it is the 
plight of the poor to do our Nation’s 
fighting and dying. 

The Bible tells us: 

Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth. 


Congress, by creating a poor boys’ 
army, would write its own addendum to 
the Scriptures: “Blessed are the poor, for 
they shall fight our wars.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for the time and consider- 
able effort he has devoted to the prepa- 
ration of his speech. It is a real contribu- 
tion to this debate. He referred to this 
land as a land of opportunity and a land 
of obligation. If it ceases to be a land of 
obligation, it will cease to be a land of 
opportunity. It was a splendid speech. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining of my 
original 15 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I am herefor 4 
minutes. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Perhaps someone will 
grant us additional time. 

The Senator knows the high esteem in 
which I hold him, both personally and 
professionally, as a legislator. 

I am constrained to say, on this point, 
that we find ourselves not only slightly 
divergent but 150 percent divergent. 

Mr. EAGLETON. It is 180 degrees. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Yes, 180 degrees. If we 
could go further, I believe we would find 
ourselves further apart. 
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Let me say, first, that the premise that 
& volunteer army would be a poor man’s 
army is, in my mind, totally unaccept- 
able and totally inaccurate, based upon 
the facts. 

I think it is an interesting fact—tI 
brought this up yesterday, and it was not 
disputed yesterday by the Senator from 
Massachusetts or any other Senator on 
the floor—that if anybody is under-rep- 
resented in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, it is the poor people. They 
are represented last of all. Of course, we 
have to define what we mean by “poor 
people.” 

Under the draft, or under the military 
voluntarism that we have, one has to 
take an intelligence test to go into the 
service. In fact, in 1948, in order to dis- 
courage volunteers, they raised the in- 
telligence quotient several times. But in 
this particular case, approximately 50 
percent of the people who are subjected 
to the draft are not drafted, and the 
primary reasons why they are not 
drafted are the primary reasons why 
they are not taken in as volunteers. 

The first reason, of course, is that they 
do not have the educational attainments 
or they do not have the necessary intel- 
ligence quotients to be accepted. Unfor- 
tunately, because of the nature of our 
society, most of those people are in the 
lowest economic area—the poor people, 
the very, very poor people. 

The second reason for nonacceptance 
is health; a person cannot pass the phys- 
ical. Guess who in our society has the 
lowest health level. The poor people. The 
reason why they have the lowest health 
level is that they do not have the proper 
health facilities that middle America has 
so well acquired. 

The third reason why people are not 
accepted in the draft or in the volunteer 
army is for moral reasons, and the big- 
gest moral reason of all is a criminal 
record. Unfortunately, here again we 
have a very high percentage of this 
among the poor people, for the very sim- 
ple reason that society has not addressed 
itself adequately to that problem. 

For my colleague to start on a premise 
that, one, we will have an army of poor 
people is fallacious. 

The next point is, very simply, do we 
need the high manpower levels that my 
colleague speaks of ? The next basic ques- 
tion is, do we need the levels that re- 
quire the draft? I say not. I ask my col- 
league if it is his interpretation of the 
situation today that we need 3 million 
men as some military planners suggest? 

I might say that it is interesting to 
note that in 1948, when the military 
establishment was trying to get Congress 
to institute a draft, we had 1.3 million 
men under arms. They said that we 
needed 2 million men under arms to be 
safe. Now we have a new generation of 
planners who say we need 2,500,000. The 
distinguished Armed Services Committee 
says that we need 2,400,000. I think it is 
open to conjecture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional 15 minutes or whatever 
time is necessary. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank the Senator, 
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and I will pause at this point to allow 
my colleague to engage in colloquy on 
these points. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska, and I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for allowing such time as 
is necessary to make this colloquy pos- 
sible. 

In part, I can agree with what the 
Senator from Alaska has said, that part 
being the plight of the poor, the lack 
of educational opportunity for the poor, 
the lack of proper health care facilities 
for the poor, inadequate housing for the 
poor, the whole litany of deprivation 
that besets at 20 percent, of affluent 
America—the 20 percent of our people 
stricken by poverty in this land of plen- 
ty and opportunity. But that is all I can 
accept of the Senator’s argument. 

First, who will make up the all-volun- 
teer army; will it be the boys at Exeter 
or will it be the boys from Cardozo, will 
it be the boys at Andover, or will it be 
the boys of Pruitt-Igoe. I think that an- 
swer is obvious. 

I will quote briefly from a report by 
the director of personnel study and re- 
search in the Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel which was placed 
in the June 3, 1971 Recorp by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY): 

An increasing number of young enlisted 
volunteers will probably come from rural or 
property areas. 


Going on to quote: 

Compared with draft-motivated enlistees, 
the self-motivated enlistees were less well 
educated, came from lower socio-economic 
backgrounds and performed less adequately 
on ability tests. 


Let me add, not from any report from 
the Pentagon, not from the Gates Com- 
mission report or the Marshall Commis- 
sion report but rather from my own 
survey, my own in-person survey. 

The Senator from Alaska, as does the 
Senator from Oregon, and do many other 
Senators, speaks on college campuses 
and at high schools not only at com- 
mencement time, as is now the case, but 
also throughout the year. I have done a 
lot of this in Missouri and elsewhere. I 
have spoken to high school students and 
at schools like the St. Louis Country Day 
School and at John Burroughs, I have 
also spoken to a middle-class school such 
as the Cleveland High School in St. 
Louis, at affluent colleges such as Am- 
herst in Massachusetts, and at some 
middle-class and poor colleges like 
Graceland College in Iowa, the home 
State of the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HUGHES). 

On each one of those occasions, I got 
to the question and answer period, the 
question of the draft came up as one 
would expect that it would. When ex- 
plaining my position on the draft I asked 
the young people of the body of the stu- 
dents—in some instances its totality— 
“would anyone raise his hand who would 
consider a career as an enlisted man in 
the U.S. Army?” 

Throughout all the high schools, in all 
the different States I visited, just one 
hand, and one only, was raised in the 
affirmative. He was a seventh grade stu- 
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dent at the St. Louis County Day 
School. He raised his hand, saying that 
he thought he might consider enlisting 
as a volunteer in the U.S. Army. No other 
hand was raised at any of the high 
schools or colleges I visited. No one else 
put his hand up, saying he wanted to 
make a career out of the Army. In spite 
of the pay incentives, the romance, and 
all the advertisements engendered by 
television, such as, “See Europe” courtesy 
of the U.S. Army, no one has fallen for 
it yet. 

This leads me to believe that these are 
not isolated high schools or colleges. In 
all the numerous campus appearances 
that I made, only one hand—and one 
only—went up. I do not know whether 
some were too modest to raise their 
hands. Perhaps some of them were 
asleep, engendered by my kind of 
speechmaking. Only one hand went up 
in the affirmative. 

I do not cite any Gallup poll, Quale 
poll, or Roper poll here. I cite the Eagle- 
ton poll, to show that there was only one 
volunteer out of the thousands and 
thousands of students I talked to from 
middle class and affluent America. 

Mr. GRAVEL. May I ask my colleague, 
will he give us the balance of the Eagle- 
ton poll. Does it show, for instance, how 
many students he has requesting to go 
to our military academies? How many 
does the Senator have? How many does 
the Senator have under patronage at 
present, as I have, and other Senators 
have, requesting to go to the military 
academies? 

Mr, EAGLETON. The Senator is now 
entering the apples and oranges field. 
We can get an abundant number to go 
to the military academies. But I am not 
talking about future generals, colonels, 
captains, or lieutenants. I am not talk- 
ing about career officers in the U.S. 
Army. What the Senator from Alaska is 
talking about and what the Senator from 
Oregon is talking about are the gun- 
bearers, the cannon folder, the guys that 
go over the top, the privates. The Sena- 
tor is not talking about colonels. 

Yes, we get requests to go to service 
academies, but I have not received one 
letter requesting that I get a fellow 
drafted into the Army as a private, and 
I doubt that I will ever receive one. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am sure the Senator 
gets letters protesting the draft, telling 
him we do not need the draft. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Yes, I get reams of 
petitions from Andover saying, “We 
don’t want to go.” 

I do not think Andover students want 
to go out to die. There is nothing happy 
about death. There is nothing beautiful 
about death. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Why is it that—— 

Mr. EAGLETON. Why should it be- 
come the plight of just the poor who 
cannot speak politically and who are not 
listened to? Why is an Andover life or 
an Exeter life any more precious than 
the life of a Cardozo boy downtown 
here? 

Mr. GRAVEL. If my colleague will 
permit me, it is not any more important. 
No one says it is any more important. 
Obviously, those who go to Exeter do 
not plan, normally, on a military career. 
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Those who want to go to West Point or 
Annapolis plan ahead for that, and that 
is where many of them go. But when my 
colleague talks about the people who 
can get killed, sending them into combat, 
that is the problem. As a part of its per- 
formance, this body says, “You are going 
to get killed. We cannot get enough vol- 
unteers to do it.” 

We cannot get volunteers to do it out 
of the spirit of patriotism. There is no 
patriotism in this war. If this war had 
any substance to it, the psyche of the 
American people and many Members of 
this body would be such as to compel 
many of them to volunteer. I know that 
my colleague would volunteer. I would 
volunteer tomorrow if this country were 
under the threat of imminent invasion, 
because we are both still young enough 
to carry a gun. 

Is it not a fact that in this Vietnam 
war not one Member of Congress has 
enlisted? Why? Because it is a senseless 
war, and one we do not have to fight. 
One of the ways that could contribute 
to it, not directly but indirectly, would 
be to do away with the draft. We do 
not need the draft. The draft will not 
have any effect on the Vietnam war im- 
mediately because we are not committing 
people there under the President’s plan 
after December 1, or at the most, 
February. 

I would like to pursue this colloquy with 
my colleague, because if we could gain 
him to our side, it would be a boon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time to suspend our time and 
have the Chair recognize the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PasTORE), who has been waiting pa- 
tiently, and that the time be equally 
charged against both sides, since we are 
under a limitation of time for today, and 
my colleague and I will sit by patiently 
and then “have at it” some more, be- 
cause I think this is a cleansing ex- 
perience. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I would 
remind the Senate that time is under 
control under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. The time is about up now. I 
think we had better call for the regular 
order and, therefore, Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Objection is heard to 
my unanimous-consent request, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr, STENNIS. Yes, Mr. President, I 
object. I yield 7 minutes to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE) 
is recognized for 7 minutes. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
officer (Mr. CHILES) laid before the Sen- 
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ate a message from the President of the 
United States submitting the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Glenn David 
Walker, M. U.S. Army, to be 
assigned to a position of importance and 
responsibility, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON SUPPLY 
OF ENERGY AND CLEAN AIR— 
REFERENCE TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. 
President, I take 1 minute, and I use that 
minute on behalf of the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), to ask unan- 
imous consent that the message from the 
President of the United States on supply 
of energy and clean air, since it in- 
volves the jurisdiction of the various 
committees, be referred to the following 
committees: Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, Commerce, Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, Public Works, and the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The message from the President of 
the United States is as follows:) 


To the Congress of the United States: 


For most of our history, a plentiful 
supply of energy is something the Ameri- 
can people have taken very much for 
granted. In the past twenty years alone, 
we have been able to double our con- 
sumption of energy without exhausting 
the supply. But the assumption that suf- 
ficient energy will always be readily 
available has been brought sharply into 
question within the last year. The 
brownouts that have affected some areas 
of our country, the possible shortages 
of fuel that were threatened last fall, 
the sharp increases in certain fuel prices 
and our growing awareness of the en- 
vironmental consequences of energy pro- 
duction have all demonstrated that we 
cannot take our energy supply for 
granted any longer. 

A sufficient supply of clean energy is 
essential if we are to sustain healthy 
economic growth and improve the 
quality of our national life. I am there- 
fore announcing today a broad range 
of actions to ensure an adequate supply 
of clean energy for the years ahead. 
Private industry, of course, will still play 
the major role in providing our energy, 
but government can do a great deal to 
help in meeting this challenge. 

My program inciudes the following 
elements: 

TO FACILITATE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FOR 
CLEAN ENERGY 
—A commitment to complete the suc- 
cessful demonstration of the liquid 
metal fast breeder reactor by 1980. 
—More than twice as much Federal 
support for sulfur oxide control dem- 
onstration projects in Fiscal Year 
1972. 

—An expanded program to convert 

coal into a clean gaseous fuel. 

—Support for a variety of other 

energy research projects in fields 
such as fusion power, magnetohy- 
drodynamic power cycles, and un- 
derground electric transmission. 
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TO MAKE AVAILABLE THE ENERGY RESOURCES 
ON FEDERAL LANDS 

—Acceleration of oil and gas lease 
sales on the Outer Continental Shelf, 
along with stringent controls to pro- 
tect the environment. 

—A leasing program to develop our 
vast oil shale resources, provided 
that environmental questions can 
be satisfactorily resolved. 

—Development of a geothermal leas- 
ing program beginning this fall. 


TO ASSURE A TIMELY SUPPLY OF NUCLEAR FUELS 


—Begin work to modernize and ex- 
pand our uranium enrichment ca- 
pacity. 

TO USE OUR ENERGY MORE WISELY 


—A New Federal Housing Administra- 
tion standard requiring additional 
insulation in new federally insured 
homes. 

—Development and publication of ad- 
ditional information on how con- 
sumers can use energy more effi- 
ciently. 

—Other efforts to encourage energy 
conservation. 

TO BALANCE ENVIRONMENTAL AND ENERGY 

NEEDS 

—aA system of long-range open plan- 
ning of electric power plant sites 
and transmission line routes with 
approval by a State or regional 
agency before construction. 

—An incentive charge to reduce sulfur 
oxide emissions and to support fur- 
ther research. 

TO ORGANIZE FEDERAL EFFORTS MORE 
EFFECTIVELY 

—A single structure within the De- 
partment of Natural Resources unit- 
ing all important energy resource 
development programs. 

THE NATURE OF THE CURRENT PROBLEM 


A major cause of our recent energy 
problems has been the sharp increase in 
demand that began about 1967. For dec- 
ades, energy consumption had generally 
grown at a slower rate than the national 
output of goods and services. But in the 
last four years it has been growing at a 
faster pace and forecasts of energy de- 
mand a decade from now have been un- 
dergoing significant upward revisions. 

This accelerated growth in demand re- 
sults partly from the fact that energy 
has been relatively inexpensive in this 
Country. During the last decade, the 
prices of oil, coal, natural gas and elec- 
tricity have increased at a much slower 
rate than consumer prices as a whole. 
Energy has been an attractive bargain 
in this country—and demand has re- 
sponded accordingly. 

In the years ahead, the needs of a 
growing economy will further stimulate 
this demand. And the new emphasis on 
environmental protection means that the 
demand for cleaner fuels will be especial- 
ly acute. The primary cause of air pol- 
lution, for example, is the burning of 
fossil fuels in homes, in cars, in factories 
and in power plants. If we are to meet 
our new national air quality standards, 
it will be essential for us to use stack 
gas cleaning systems in our large power 
and other industrial plants and to use 
cleaner fuels in virtually all of our new 
residential, commercial and industrial 
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facilities, and in some of our older facili- 
ties as well. 

Together, these two factors—growing 
demand for energy and growing em- 
phasis on cleaner fuels—will create an 
extraordinary pressure on our fuel sup- 
plies. 

The task of providing sufficient clean 
energy is made especially difficult by the 
long lead times required to increase 
energy supply. To move from geological 
exploration to oil and gas well produc- 
tion now takes from 3 to 7 years. New 
coal mines typically reauire 3 to 5 years 
to reach the production stage and it 
takes 5 to 7 years to complete a large 
steam power plant. The development of 
the new technology required to minimize 
environmental damage can further delay 
the provision of additional energy. If we 
are to take full advantage of our enor- 
mous coal resources, for example, we will 
need mining systems that do not impair 
the health and safety of miners or 
degrade the landscape and combustion 
systems that do not emit harmful quan- 
tities of sulfur oxides, other noxious 
gases, and particulates into the atmos- 
phere. But such systems may take sev- 
eral years to reach satisfactory perform- 
ance. That is why our efforts to expand 
the supply of clean energy in America 
must immediately be stepped up. 

1, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT GOALS FOR 

CLEAN ENERGY 

Our past research in this critical fleld 
has produced many promising leads. Now 
we must move quickly to demonstrate 
the best of these new concepts on a com- 
mercial scale. Industry should play the 
major role in this area, but government 
can help by providing technical leader- 
ship and by sharing a portion of the risk 
for costly demonstration plants. The 
time has now come for government and 
industry to commit themselves to a joint 
effort to achieve commercial scale dem- 
onstrations in the most crucial and most 
promising clean energy development 
areas—the fast breeder reactor, sulfur 
oxide control technology and coal gasifi- 
cation. 

A. SULFUR OXIDE CONTROL TECHNOLOGY 


A major bottleneck in our clean energy 
program is the fact that we cannot now 
burn coal or oil without discharging its 
sulfur content into the air. We need new 
technology which will make it possible to 
remove the sulfur before it is emitted to 
the air. 

Working together, industry and gov- 
ernment have developed a variety of ap- 
proaches to this problem. However, the 
new air quality standards promulgated 
under the Clean Air Amendments of 
1970 require an even more rapid devel- 
opment of a suitable range of stack gas 
cleaning techniques for removing sulfur 
oxides. I have therefore requested funds 
in my 1972 budget to permit the Envir- 
onmental Protection Agency to devote 
an additional $15 million to this area, 
more than doubling the level of our pre- 
vious efforts. This expansion means that 
a total of six different techniques can be 
demonstrated in partnership with indus- 
try during the next three or four years. 

B. NUCLEAR BREEDER REACTOR 


Our best hope today for meeting the 
Nation's growing demand for economical 
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clean energy lies with the fast breeder 
reactor. Because of its highly efficient 
use of nuclear fuel, the breeder reactor 
could extend the life of our natural 
uranium fuel supply from decades to 
centuries, with far less impact on the 
environment than the power plants which 
are operating today. 

For several years, the Atomic Energy 
Commission has placed the highest 
priority on developing the liquid metal 
fast breeder. Now this project is ready 
to move out of the laboratory and into 
the demonstration phase with a commer- 
cial size plant. But there still are major 
technical and financial obstacles to the 
construction of a demonstration plant of 
some 300 to 500 megawatts. I am there- 
fore requesting an additional $27 million 
in Fiscal Year 1972 for the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s liquid metal fast breeder 
reactor program—and for related tech- 
nological and safety programs—so that 
the necessary engineering groundwork 
for demonstration plants can soon be laid. 

What about the environmental impact 
of such plants? It is reassuring to know 
that the releases of radioactivity from 
current nuclear reactors are well within 
the national safety standards. Neverthe- 
less, we will make every effort to see that 
these new breeder reactors emit even less 
radioactivity to the environment than 
the commercial light water reactors 
which are now in use. 

I am therefore directing the Atomic 
Energy Commission to ensure that the 
new breeder plants be designed in a way 
which inherently prevents discharge to 
the environment from the plant’s radio- 
active effluent systems. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission should also take advan- 
tage of the increased efficiency of these 
breeder plants, designing them to mini- 
mize waste heat discharges. Thermal pol- 
lution from nuclear power plants can be 
materially reduced in the more efficient 
breeder reactors. 

We have very high hopes that the 
breeder reactor will soon become a key 
element in the national fight against 
air and water pollution. In order fur- 
ther to inform the interested agencies 
and the public about the opportunities in 
this area, I have requested the early 
preparation and review by all appro- 
priate agencies of a draft environmen- 
tal impact statement for the breeder 
demonstration plant in accordance with 
Section 102 of the National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act. This procedure will en- 
sure compliance with all environmental 
quality standards before plant construc- 
tion begins. 

In a related area, it is also pertinent 
to observe that the safety record of ci- 
vilian power reactors in this country is 
extraordinary in the history of tech- 
nological advances. For more than a 
quarter century—since the first nuclear 
chain reaction took place—no member 
of the public has been injured by the 
failure of a reactor or by an accidental 
release of radioactivity. I am confident 
that this record can be maintained. The 
Atomic Energy Commission is giving top 
priority to safety considerations in the 
basic design of the breeder reactor and 
this design will also be subject to a 
thorough review by the independent Ad- 
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visory Committee on Reactor Safeguards, 
which will publish the results of its in- 
vestigation. 

I believe it important to the Nation 
that the commercial demonstration of a 
breeder reactor be completed by 1980. 
To help achieve that goal, I am request- 
ing an additional $50 million in Federal 
funds for the demonstration plant. We 
expect industry—the utilities and manu- 
facturers—to contribute the major share 
of the plant’s total cost, since they have 
a large and obvious stake in this new 
technology. But we also recognize that 
only if government and industry work 
closely together can we maximize our 
progress in this vital field and thus in- 
troduce a new era in the production of 
energy for the people of our land. 

C, COAL GASIFICATION 


AS we carry on our search for cleaner 
fuels, we think immediately of the clean- 
est fossil fuel—natural gas. But our re- 
serves of natural gas are quite limited in 
comparison with our reserves of coal. 

Fortunately, however, it is technically 
feasible to convert coal into a clean gas 
which can be transported through pipe- 
lines. The Department of the Interior has 
been working with the natural gas and 
coal industries on research to advance 
our coal gasification efforts and a num- 
ber of possible methods for accomplish- 
ing this conversion are under develop- 
ment. A few, in fact, are now in the pilot 
plant stage. 

We are determined to bring greater 
focus and urgency to this effort. We have 
therefore initiated a cooperative program 
with industry to expand the number of 
pilot plants, making it possible to test 
new methods more expeditiously so that 
the appropriate technology can soon be 
selected for a large-scale demonstration 
plant, 

The Federal expenditure for this co- 
operative program will be expanded to 
$20. million a year. Industry has agreed 
to provide $10 million a year for this 
effort. In general, we expect that the 
Government will continue to finance the 
larger share of pilot plants and that in- 
dustry will finance the larger share of 
the demonstration plants, But again, the 
important point is that both the Govern- 
ment and industry are now strongly com- 
mitted to move ahead together as 
promptly as possible to make coal gasi- 
fication a commercial reality. 

D, OTHER RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EFFORTS 


The fast breeder reactor, sulfur oxide 
controls and coal gasification represent 
our highest priority research and de- 
velopment projects in the clean energy 
field, But they are not our only efforts. 
Other ongoing projects include: 

—Coal Mine Health and Safety Re- 
search. In response to a growing con- 
cern for the health and safety of 
the men who mine the Nation’s coal 
and in accordance with the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, the Bureau of Mines research 
effort has been increased from a level 
of $2 million in Fiscal Year 1969 to 
$30 million in Fiscal Year 1972. 

—Controlled Thermonuclear Fusion 
Research. For nearly two decades the 
Government has been funding a size- 
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able research effort designed to 
harness the almost limitless energy 
of nuclear fusion for peaceful pur- 
poses. Recent progress suggests that 
the scientific feasibility of such proj- 
ects may be demonstrated in the 
1970s and we have therefore re- 
quested an additional $2 million to 
supplement the budget in this field 
for Fiscal Year 1972. We hope that 
work in this promising area will con- 
tinue to be expanded as scientific 
progress justifies larger scale pro- 
grams. 

—Coal Liquefaction. In addition to its 
coal gasification work, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has underway 
a major pilot plant program directed 
toward converting coal into cleaner 
liquid fuels. 

—Magnetohydrodynamic Power Cy- 
cles. MHD is a new and more efi- 
cient method of converting coal and 
other fossil fuels into electric energy 
by burning the fuel and passing the 
combustion products through a mag- 
netic field at very high temperatures. 
In partnership with the electric 
power industry, we have been work- 
ing to develop this new system of 
electric power generation. 

—Underground Electric Transmission. 
Objectives have been growing to the 
overhead placement of high voltage 
power lines, especially in areas of 
scenic beauty or near centers of 
population. Again in cooperation 
with industry, the Government is 
funding a research program to de- 
velop new and less expensive tech- 
niques for burying high voltage elec- 
tric transmission lines. 

—Nuclear Reactor Safety and Sup- 
porting Technology. The general re- 
search and development work for 
today’s commercial nuclear reactors 
was completed several years ago, but 
we must continue to fund safety-re- 
lated efforts in order to ensure the 
continuance of the excellent safety 
record in this field. An additional 
$3 million has recently been re- 
quested for this purpose to supple- 
ment the budget in Fiscal Year 1972. 

—Advanced Reactor Concepts. The 
liquid metal fast breeder is the pri- 
ority breeder reactor concept un- 
der development, but the Atomic 
Energy Commission is also sup- 
porting limited alternate reactor 
programs involving gas cooled re- 
actors, molten salt reactors and light 
water breeders. 

—Solar Energy. The sun offers an al- 
most unlimited supply of energy if 
we can learn to use it economically. 
The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and the National 
Science Foundation are currently re- 
examining their efforts in this area 
and we expect to give greater atten- 
tion to solar energy in the future. 

The key to meeting our twin goals 

of supplying adequate energy and pro- 
tecting the environment in the decades 
ahead will be a balanced and imagina- 
tive research and development program. 
I have therefore asked my Science Ad- 
viser, with the cooperation of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality and the 
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interested agencies, to make a detailed 

assessment of all of the technological 

opportunities in this area and to rec- 

ommend additional projects which 

should receive priority attention. 

2. MAKING AVAILABLE THE ENERGY RESOURCES 
OF FEDERAL LANDS 

Over half of our Nation’s remaining 
oil and gas resources, about 40 percent 
of our coal and uranium, 80 percent of 
our oil shale, and some 60 percent of our 
geothermal energy sources are now lo- 
cated on Federal lands. Programs to 
make these resources available to meet 
the growing energy requirements of the 
Nation are therefore essential if short- 
ages are to be averted. Through appro- 
priate leasing programs, the Government 
should be able to recover the fair market 
value of these resources, while requiring 
developers to comply with requirements 
that will adequately protect the environ- 
ment. 

To supplement the efforts already un- 
derway to develop the fuel resources of 
the lower 48 States and Alaska, I am an- 
nouncing today the following new pro- 
grams: 

A. LEASING ON THE OUTER CONTINENTAL 

SHELF—AN ACCELERATED PROGRAM 

The Outer Continental Shelf has 
proved to be a prolific source of oil and 
gas, but it has also been the source of 
troublesome oil spills in recent years. 
Our ability to tap the great potential of 
offshore areas has been seriously ham- 
pered by these environmental problems. 

The Department of the Interior has 
significantly strengthened the environ- 
mental protection requirements control- 
ling offshore drilling and we will continue 
to enforce these requirements very 
strictly. As a prerequisite to Federal lease 
sales, environmental assessments will be 
made in accordance with section 102 of 
the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969. 

Within these clear limits, we will ac- 
celerate our efforts to utilize this rich 
source of fuel. In order to expand pro- 
ductive possibilities as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the accelerated program should 
include the sale of new leases not only in 
the highly productive Gulf of Mexico, 
but also some other promising areas. I 
am therefore directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to increase the offerings of 
oil and gas leases and to publish a sched- 
ule for lease offerings on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf during the next 5 years, 
beginning with a general lease sale and 
a drainage sale this year. 

B. OIL SHALE—A PROGRAM FOR ORDERLY 
DEVELOPMENT 

At a time when we are facing possible 
energy shortages, it is reassuring to 
know that there exists in the United 
States an untapped shale oil resource 
containing some 600 billion barrels in 
high grade deposits. At current con- 
sumption rates, this resource represents 
150 years supply. About 80 billion barrels 
of this shale oil are particularly rich 
and well situated for early development. 
This huge resource of very low sulfur oil 
is located in the Rocky Mountain area, 
primarily on Federal land. 

At present there is no commercial 
production of shale oil. A mixture of 
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problems—environmental, technical and 
economic—have combined to thwart 
past efforts at development. 

I believe the time has come to begin 
the orderly formulation of a shale oil 
policy—not by any head-long rush to- 
ward development but rather by a well 
considered program in which both en- 
vironmental protection and the recovery 
of a fair return to the Government are 
cardinal principles under which any leas- 
ing takes place. I am therefore request- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
pedite the development of an oil shale 
leasing program including the prepara- 
tion of an environmental impact state- 
ment. If after reviewing this statement 
and comments he finds that environmen- 
tal concerns can be satisfied, he shall 
then proceed with the detailed planning. 
This work would also involve the States 
of Wyoming, Colorado and Utah and the 
first test lease would be scheduled for 
next year. 

C. GEOTHERMAL ENERGY 

There is a vast quantity of heat stored 
in the earth itself. Where this energy 
source is close to the surface, as it is in 
the Western States, it can readily be 
tapped to generate electricity, to heat 
homes, and to meet other energy re- 
quirements. Again, this resource is lo- 
cated primarily on Federal lands. 

Legislation enacted in recent months 
permits the Federal government, for the 
first time, to prepare for a leasing pro- 
gram in the field of geothermal energy. 
Classification of the lands involved is 
already underway in the Department of 
the Interior. I am requesting the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to expedite a final 
decision on whether the first competitive 
lease sale should be scheduled for this 
fall—taking into account, of course, his 
evaluation of the environmental impact 
statement, 

3. NATURAL GAS SUPPLY 


For the past 25 years, natural gas has 
supplied much of the increase in the 
energy supply of the United States. Now 
this relatively clean form of energy is 
in even greater demand to help satisfy 
air quality standards. Our present sup- 
ply of natural gas is limited, however, 
and we are beginning to face shortages 
which could intensify as we move to im- 
plement the air quality standards. Addi- 
tional supplies of gas will therefore be 
one of our most urgent energy needs in 
the next few years. 

Federal efforts to augment the avail- 
able supplies of natural gas include: 

—Accelerated leasing on Federal lands 
to speed discovery and development 
of new natural gas fields. 

—Moving ahead with a demonstration 
project to gasify coal. 

—Recent actions by the Federal Power 
Commission providing greater in- 
centives for industry to increase its 
search for new sources of natural gas 
and to commit its discoveries to the 
interstate market. 

—Facilitating imports of both natural 
and liquefied gas from Canada and 
from other nations. 

—Progress in nuclear stimulation ex- 
periments which seek to produce 
natural gas from tight geologic for- 
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mations which cannot presently be 
utilized in ways which are economi- 
cally and environmentally ac- 
ceptable, 

This administration is keenly aware of 
the need to take every reasonable action 
to enlarge the supply of clean gaseous 
fuels. We intend to take such action and 
we expect to get good results. 

4. IMPORTS FROM CANADA 

Over the years, the United States and 
Canada have steadily increased their 
trade in energy. The United States ex- 
ports some coal to Canada, but the major 
items of trade are oil and gas which are 
surplus to Canadian needs but which 
find a ready market in the United States. 

The time has come to develop further 
this mutually advantageous trading re- 
lationship. The United States is therefore 
prepared to move promptly to permit 
Canadian crude oil to enter this country, 
free of any quantitative restraints, upon 
agreement as to measures needed to pre- 
vent citizens of both our countries from 
being subjected to oil shortages, or 
threats of shortages. We are ready to 
proceed with negotiations and we look to 
an early conclusion. 

5. TIMELY SUPPLIES OF NUCLEAR FUELS 


The Nation’s nuclear fuel supply is in a 
state of transition. Military needs are 
now relatively small but civilian needs 
are growing rapidly and will be our domi- 
nant need for nuclear fuel in the future. 
With the exception of uranium enrich- 
ment, the nuclear energy industry is now 
in private hands. 

I expect that private enterprise will 
eventually assume the responsibility for 
uranium enrichment as well, but in the 
meantime the Government must carry 
out its responsibility to ensure that our 
enrichment capacity expands at a rate 
consistent with expected demands. 

There is currently no shortage of en- 
riched uranium or enriching capacity. In 
fact, the Atomic Energy Commission has 
substantial stocks of enriched uranium 
which have already been produced for 
later use. However, plant expansions are 
required so that we can meet the grow- 
ing demands for nuclear fuel in the late 
1970’s—both in the United States and in 
other nations for which this country is 
now the principal supplier. 

The most economical means presently 
available for expanding our capacity in 
this field appears to be the moderniza- 
tion of existing gaseous diffusion plants 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee: Portsmouth, 
Ohio; and Paducah, Kentucky—through 
a Cascade Improvement Program. This 
program will take a number of years to 
complete and we therefore believe that 
it is prudent to initiate the program at 
this time rather than run the risk of 
shortages at a later date. I am therefore 
releasing $16 million to start the Cascade 
Improvement Program in Fiscal Year 
1972. The pace of the improvement pro- 
gram will be tailored to fit the demands 
for enriched uranium in the United 
States and in other countries. 

6. USING OUR ENERGY MORE WISELY 


We need new sources of energy in this 
country, but we also need to use existing 
energy as efficiently as possible. I believe 
we can achieve the ends we desire— 
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homes warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer, rapid transportation, plentiful en- 
ergy for industrial production and home 
appliances—and still place less of a 
strain on our overtaxed resources. 

Historically, we have converted fuels 
into electricity and have used other 
sources of energy with ever increasing 
efficiency. Recent data suggest, however, 
that this trend may be reversing—thus 
adding to the drain on available re- 
sources. We must get back on the road 
of increasing efficiency—both at the point 
of production and at the point of con- 
sumption, where the consumer himself 
can do a great deal to achieve considera- 
ble savings in his energy bills. 

We believe that part of the answer lies 
in pricing energy on the basis of its full 
costs to society. One reason we use en- 
ergy so lavishly today is that the price of 
energy does not include all of the social 
costs of producing it. The costs incurred 
in protecting the environment and the 
health and safety of workers, for exam- 
ple, are part of the real cost of producing 
energy—but they are not now all in- 
cluded in the price of the product. If they 
were added to that price, we could ex- 
pect that some of the waste in the use of 
energy would be eliminated. At the same 
time, by expanding clean fuel supplies, 
we will be working to keep the overall 
cost of energy as low as possible. 

It is also important that the individual 
consumer be fully aware of what his en- 
ergy will cost if he buys a particular 
home or appliance. The efficiency of home 
heating or cooling systems and of other 
energy intensive equipment are deter- 
mined by builders and manufacturers 
who may be concerned more with the in- 
itial cost of the equipment than with the 
operating costs which will come after- 
ward. For example, better thermal in- 
sulation in a home or office building may 
save the consumer large sums in the 
long run—and conserve energy as well— 
but for the builder it merely represents 
an added expense. 

To help meet one manifestation of this 
problem, I am directing the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development. to 
issue revised standards for insulation 
applied in new federally insured homes. 
The new Federal Housing Administra- 
tion standards will require sufficient in- 
sulation to reduce the maximum permis- 
sible heat loss by about one-third for a 
typical 1200 square foot home—and by 
even more for larger homes. It is esti- 
mated that the fuel savings which will 
result each year from the application 
of these new standards will, in an average 
climate, equal the cost of the additional 
insulation required. 

While the Federal Government can 
take some actions to comserve energy 
through such regulations, the consumer 
who seeks the most for his energy dollar 
in the marketplace is the one who can 
have the most profound influence. I am 
therefore asking my Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs—in cooperation with 
industry and appropriate Government 
agencies—to gather and publish addi- 
tional information in this field to help 
consumers focus on the operating costs 
as well as the initial cost of energy in- 


tensive equipment. 
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In addition, I would note that the 
Joint Board on Fuel Supply and Fuel 
Transport chaired by the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness is de- 
veloping energy conservation measures 
for industry, government, and the gen- 
eral public to help reduce energy use in 
times of particular shortage and during 
pollution crises. 

7. POWER PLANT SITING 


If we are to meet growing demands 
for electricity in the years ahead, we 
cannot ignore the need for many new 
power plants. These plants and their as- 
sociated transmission lines must be lo- 
cated and built so as to avoid major 
damage to the environment, but they 
must also be completed on time so as to 
avoid power shortages. These demands 
are difficult to reconcile—and often they 
are not reconciled well. In my judgment 
the lesson of the recent power shortages 
and of the continuing disputes over 
power plant siting and transmission line 
routes is that the existing institutions for 
making decisions in this area are not 
adequate for the job. In my Special Mes- 
sage to the Congress on the Environ- 
ment last February, I proposed legisla- 
tion which would help to alleviate these 
problems through longer range planning 
by the utilities and through the estab- 
lishment of State or regional agencies to 
license new bulk power facilities prior 
to their construction. 

Hearings are now being held by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
concerning these proposals and other 
measures which would provide an open 
planning and decision-making capacity 
for dealing with these matters, Under 
the administration bill, long-range ex- 
pansion plans would be presented by the 
utilities ten years before construction 
was scheduled to begin, individual alter- 
native power plant sites would be iden- 
tified five years ahead, and detailed de- 
sign and location of specific plants and 
transmission lines would be considered 
two years in advance of construction. 
Public hearings would be held far enough 
ahead of construction so that they could 
influence the siting decision, helping to 
avoid environmental problems without 
causing undue construction delays. I 
urge the Congress to take prompt and 
favorable action on this important leg- 
islative proposal. At the same time steps 
will be taken to ensure that Federal li- 
censes and permits are handled as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

8. THE ROLE OF THE SULFUR OXIDES 
EMISSIONS CHARGE 

In my environmental message last 
February I also proposed the establish- 
ment of a sulfur oxides emissions charge. 
The emissions charge would have the ef- 
fect of building the cost of sulfur oxide 
pollution into the price of energy. It 
would also provide a strong economic in- 
centive for achieving the necessary per- 
formance to meet sulfur oxide standards. 

The funds generated by the emissions 
charge would be used by the Federal 
Government to expand its programs to 
improve environmental quality, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the development of ade- 
quate supplies of clean energy. 
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9. GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION—AN ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATION 

But new programs alone will not be 
enough. We must also consider how we 
can make these programs do what we in- 
tend them to do. One important way of 
fostering effective performance is to place 
responsibility for energy questions in a 
single agency which can execute and 
modify policies in a comprehensive and 
unified manner. 

The Nation has been without an inte- 
grated energy policy in the past. One rea- 
son for this situation is that energy re- 
sponsibilities are fragmented among sev- 
eral agencies. Often authority is divided 
according to types and uses of energy. 
Coal, for example, is handled in one 
place, nuclear energy in another—but re- 
sponsibility for considering the impact of 
one on the other is not assigned to any 
single authority. Nor is there any single 
agency responsible for developing new 
energy sources such as solar energy or 
new conversion systems such as the fuel 
cell. New concerns—such as conserving 
our fossil fuels for non-fuel uses—can- 
not receive the thorough and thoughtful 
attention they deserve under present 
arrangements. 

The reason for all these deficiencies 
is that each existing program was set 
up to meet a specific problem of the past. 
As a result, our present structure is not 
equipped to handle the relationships be- 
tween these problems and the emergence 
of new concerns. 

The need to remedy these problems be- 
comes more pressing every day. For ex- 
ample, the energy industries presentiy 
account for some 20 percent of our in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment. 
This means that inefficiencies result- 
ing from uncoordinated government pro- 
grams can be very costly to our economy. 
It is also true that energy sources are 
becoming increasingly interchangeable. 
Coal can be converted to gas, for ex- 
ample, and even to synthetic crude oil. If 
the Government is to perform adequately 
in the energy field, then it must act 
through an agency which has sufficient 
strength and breadth of responsibility. 

Accordingly, I have proposed that all 
of our important Federal energy re- 
source development programs be consoli- 
dated within the new Department of Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The single energy authority which 
would thus be created would be better 
able to clarify, express, and execute Fed- 
eral energy policy than any unit in our 
present structure. The establishment of 
this new entity would provide a focal 
point where energy policy in the execu- 
tive branch could be harmonized and 
rationalized. 

One of the major advantages of con- 
solidating energy responsibilities would 
be the broader scope and greater balance 
this would give to research and develop- 
ment work in the energy field. The Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, for instance, has 
been successful in its mission of advanc- 
ing civilian nuclear power, but this field 
is now intimately interrelated with coal, 
oil and gas, and Federal electric power 
programs with which the Atomic Energy 
Commission now has very little to do. We 
believe that the planning and funding 
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of civilian nuclear energy activities 
should now be consolidated with other 
energy efforts in an agency charged with 
the mission of insuring that the total 
energy resources of the nation are effec- 
tively utilized. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission would still remain intact, in or- 
der to execute the nuclear programs and 
any related energy research which may 
be appropriate as part of the overall en- 
ergy program of the Department of Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Until such time as this new Depart- 
ment comes into being, I will continue to 
look to the Energy Subcommittee of the 
Domestic Council for leadership in 
analyzing and coordinating overall ener- 
gy policy questions for the executive 
branch. 

CONCLUSION 

The program I have set forth today 
provides the basic ingredients for a new 
effort to meet our clean energy needs in 
the years ahead. 

The success of this effort will require 
the cooperation of the Congress and of 
the State and local governments. It will 
also depend on the willingness of indus- 
try to meet its responsibilities in serving 
customers and in making necessary 
capital investments to meet anticipated 
growth. Consumers, too, will have a key 
role to play as they learn to conserve 
energy and as they come to understand 
that the cost of environmental protec- 
tion must, to a major extent, be reflected 
in consumer prices. 

I am confident that the various ele- 
ments of our society will be able to work 
together to meet our clean energy needs. 
And I am confident that we can therefore 
continue to know the blessings of both 
a high-energy civilization and a beauti- 
ful and healthy environment. 

RIcHARD NIXON. 

Tue Warre House, June 4, 1971. 


PRESIDENT NIXON'S ENERGY 
MESSAGE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Senate has just received from the Pres- 
ident of the United States his message 
on the energy problem which confronts 
our country today and will confront us 
in the days to come. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a fact sheet which 
Cecennen the message from the Pres- 

ent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that this message is in the spirit 
and in the context of the highest form 
of Presidential responsibility. It reveals 
the exemplary quality of great leader- 
ship on the part of the President in 
recognizing this question and this prob- 
lem of energy in our country today. 

It was my good fortune to have been 
invited by the President of the United 
States to attend a Cabinet level meeting 
on April 13, 1971, a meeting that was at- 
tended by all members of the Cabinet 
together with representatives of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and Mem- 
bers of Congress. 


{was a representative from the Senate, 
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together with the Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Baker), Representative CHET 
HoLIFELD and Representative JOHN AN- 
DERSON, members of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy from the House of 
Representatives, were also present, 

We discussed in very exhaustive fash- 
ion some of the problems that confront 
us in this area. We suggested some of 
the possible solutions. 

I want to point out that this was a 
bipartisan meeting. I talked with the 
President of the United States only this 
morning, just a short time ago, to com- 
pliment him on his message. He was very 
much interested in the Congress know- 
ing and in the people knowing that this 
is a bipartisan effort. 

And that is just what it is—bipartisan. 

This message is all-inclusive. It will 
have far-reaching effects. It covers the 
matter of coal, the matter of oil, the 
matter of gas, and the matter of nuclear 
energy. 

One thing that, of course, impresses 
me most of all in the message is that part 
that has to do with atomic energy, par- 
ticularly our effort in the way of devel- 
oping a prototype of a breeder reactor. 

I do not know how many Members of 
the Senate are familiar with this process. 
If we are able to achieve a breeder re- 
actor, that reactor will produce more fuel 
than it consumes. If we are able to bring 
that about in a way competitive with 
other fossil fuels and the consumption of 
fossil fuels, I think we will have an an- 
swer to the threat of brownouts and 
blackouts for all time to come. 

The President of the United States has 
made this a goal. He has made it a na- 
tional policy, as I read his statement. 
And I applaud him for it. I repeat that 
it is in line with the highest form of lead- 
ership on this very important subject. 

The President has taken a very for- 
ward step in suggesting further research 
work along the lines of removing sulfur 
from coal and producing gas from coal. 
He has in mind the very probable short- 
age we will experience in natural gas 
within a very short time to come. 

I might say at this juncture, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that back in 1962—on March 17, 
1962—President Kennedy directed the 
Atomic Energy Commission to make a 
very, very intensive study of the energy 
situation in this country. In November 
of that year, a comprehensive report was 
made. This, I think, should be must read- 
ing by every Member of the Congress. 

That report brought out very clearly 
that by the turn of this century we will 
need seven times more energy that we 
are consuming today, because every 10 
years—and perhaps less—we double our 
demand for energy. Here we are, the most 
industrial nation in the world. But if we 
are to maintain our primacy and indus- 
trial efficiency, we will have to develop 
this new source of energy. The only real- 
istic alternative that is available to us is 
nuclear energy. 

There has been some talk that we 
should develop thermonuclear energy, 
which is similar to the energy produced 
in the sun. When this process becomes a 
reality it can use salt water as a source 
of fuel. Our best information is that it 
might take 20, 30, or 40 years. We cannot 
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wait until we get to that point, if ever. 
There is something we must do in the 
meantime. I daresay there are three na- 
tions in the world who are today experi- 
menting with breeder reactors. They are 
approaching the point of realization. We 
are a little behind in this, although we 
are foremost in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

If the splitting of the atom has any 
significance at all, at any time, it must 
be for peaceful purposes, If I thought for 
one moment that my responsibility on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
would be solely and exclusively to de- 
velop bigger and better bombs, I would 
resign from that Joint Committee today. 

There is only one thing that stimulates 
my enthusiasm in working on that com- 
mittee. That is the development of the 
peaceful atom. 

That peaceful purpose was emphasized 
in 1954 when we amended the law and 
I was the manager on the Senate fioor of 
that particular amendment. I think we 
ought to pursue this purpose—and we 
can make progress. And I am so happy 
that the President of the United States 
has taken the leadership and has sent 
to the Congress a very comprehensive 
message. I applaud him for it, 

I sincerely hope that the President will 
soon implement it with specific sugges- 
tions. I sincerely hope and pray that 
the Congress of the United States will 
support him in this. Surely I shall. 

I repeat this is not a bipartisan en- 
deavor. This is a nonpartisan all-Ameri- 
can endeavor to achieve an alternate 
source of energy, to bring about a bet- 
ter solution to the pollution problem. I 
sincerely hope it will receive the support 
of all of my colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I con- 
clude by saying again that this is a most 
timely message. It is important to the 
people to all the country. It is the one 
answer that we have for blackouts and 
brownouts. It is the one answer we have 
for purification of the air in this testing 
time of ecology. 

I thank my friend, the Senator from 
Mississippi, for giving me this time to 
make the statement, and I again ap- 
plaud and compliment the President of 
the United States for his great leader- 
ship. 

Exursir 1 
PRESIDENT’S ENERGY MESSAGE 
FACT SHEET 
Background 

Last August the President formed a Com- 
mittee of the Domestic Council to study the 
National Energy situation. This committee 
chaired by the Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisors, includes: the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of the Interior, the 


Secretary of Commerce, the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency, 


the President’s Science Advisor, the Chair- 
man of the Council of Environmental Qual- 
ity, the Director of the Office of Emergency 
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Preparedness, Chairman of the Federal Pow- 
er Commission, Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the Special Assistant to 
the President on Consumer Affairs, and the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

The subcommittee first dealt with the 
short-term energy Outlook and issued a re- 
port last September. During the past eight 
months the subcommittee has been study- 
ing the longer-term energy problems con- 
fronting the nation. Its deliberations point- 
ed up the key problem of obtaining sufi- 
cient energy supply in a clean form to meet 
environmental concerns. The subcommittee 
considered a wide variety of possible federal 
actions to augment clean energy supplies 
and recently made its recommendations to 
the President. 

Purpose 

The energy supply problems of the 1970's 
are due primarily to the rapidly increasing 
demand for energy and the strong emphasis 
on environmental protection which limits 
the use of many traditional energy supplies. 
This message outlines the President’s pro- 
gram of new initiatives and new commit- 
ments to help insure clean energy supplies 
to meet the nation’s growing needs. 

Action program 
R. & D. FOR CLEAN ENERGY 
Sulfur oxide control technology 

An increase of $15 million for FY 72 mak- 
ing a total of $26 million available to de- 
velop and demonstrate, in partnership with 
industry, the technology for removing sulfur 
from the stack gases of power plants and in- 
dustrial plants burning coal and oil. 


Nuclear breeder reactor 


A commitment to complete the successful 
demonstration of the liquid metal fast 
breeder reactor by 1980, To accomplish this, 
& supplemental request for $27 million in 
operating funds for the base program will be 
made. for FY 72. An additional $50 million 
will be requested for the federal cash con- 
tribution to the jointly funded demonstra- 
tion plant. 

Coal gasification 

An expanded cooperative pilot plant pro- 
gram totaling $30 million per year aimed at 
making coal gasification a commercial real- 
ity. The Office of Coal Research program 
would be expanded to $20 million, almost 
doubling its existing program, while industry 
has agreed to provide $10 million, 

Ongoing research and development 

The federal government is funding a broad 
range of other energy R&D such as coal 
mine health and safety, fusion power, mag- 
netohydrodynamics and underground elec- 
tric transmission, 

LEASING ENERGY RESOURCES ON FEDERAL LANDS 
Accelerated oil and gas leasing on the Outer 
Continental shelf 

Directs the Secretary of the Interior to in- 
crease oil and gas lease offering on the Outer 
Continental Shelf both in the Gulf of Mexico 
and in other areas which appear promising, 
and to publish a five-year schedule starting 
with a general lease sale and a drainage sale 
this year. This accelerated leasing and pro- 
duction will be carried out under stringent 
controls to protect the environment. 

Oil shale leasing and development 

Requests the Secretary of the Interior to 
expedite development of an orderly oll shale 
leasing program. Environmental protection 


and. recovery of a fair return to the govern- 
ment are fundamental concerns. If they can 


be satisfied, first test lease would be sched- 
uled next year. 
Geothermal energy 
Requests the Secretary of the Interior to 
expedite the scheduling of a competitive 
lease sale this fall under recently enacted 
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legislation providing again that environ- 
mental concerns can be satisfied. 


OTHER FEDERAL ACTIONS TO FOSTER CLEAN 
ENERGY SUPPLY 


Natural gas 


Relates the various actions taken in this 
message and previously to increase, the sup- 
plies of clean gaseous fuels. 


Imports from Canada 
Indicates the willingness of the United 
States to remove quantitative restrictions on 
Canadian oil imports providing an agreement 
concerning the security of this supply can be 
negotiated with Canada. 


Nuclear juels 


Announces the release of $16 million to be- 
gin the Cascade Improvement Program, & 
project to modernize and expand the present 
capacity of the gaseous diffusion plants 
which enrich the uranium fuel for nuclear 
power plants, 


ENERGY UTILIZATION 


Revised Federal Housing Administration in- 
sulation standards 


Directs the Secretary of HUD to issue re- 
vised thermal insulation standards which 
will reduce the maximum permissible heat 
loss from new federally insured homes. 


Improved consumer information 


Requests the Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs to gather and publish informa- 
tion for consumers on energy intensive 
equipment to facilitate intelligent choices. 

Energy conservation 

Notes the development of emergency 
energy conservation measures for industry, 
government, and the general public by the 
Joint Board on Fuel Supply and Fuel Trans- 
port. 

LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
Power plant siting 


Calls upon Congress to take speedy action 
on the Administration's existing legislative 
proposal to improve the procedures for siting 
power plants and transmission lines. The 
procedures inyolve a system of long-range 
open planning and preconstruction approval 
by a state or regional agency. 


Sulfur oxides emissions charge 


Notes the sulfur oxides emissions charge 
proposed in the environmental message 
which would provide an incentive for the 
achievements of sulfur oxide standards and 
provide funds to develop clean energy sup- 
plies. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


An energy administration 


Discusses the Department of Natural Re- 
sources which would contain a single struc- 
ture uniting all important energy resource 
development, programs. The planning and 
funding of civilian nuclear energy activities 
would be consolidated within the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, but the Atomic 
Energy Commission would remain intact to 
execute the nuclear programs and any re- 
lated energy research. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I would 
be happy to yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia for that purpose. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, because of the fact that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern) is convalescing from a 
recent operation, he needs assistance on 
the floor today during the rollcall votes. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
he be accompanied during the rollicall 
votes today by a member of his staff, Mr. 
John Holum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
not think it is necessary for the benefit of 
those on the floor to go over in great de- 
tail the arguments we have used for the 
support of the pending amendment, that 
which would, in effect, not renew the in- 
duction power to the President and 
thereby bring the draft to a halt on 
June 30, 1971. I think that those of us 
who are present on the floor have heard 
each others’ arguments for the last 3 days 
as they pertain to this subject, and those 
who are not here will not have a chance 
to read it in the Record until tomorrow 
anyway. 

I think it is an interesting commentary 
on the way the Senate proceeds on an 
issue which is so vital and so important 
to so many young people and their fami- 
lies in this country today. Throughout 
this whole debate there has been a very 
clear distinction drawn between those 
who have relied very heavily upon emo- 
tion and upon opinions that are based 
upon polis taken in high schools with one 
hand raised with two hands raised, or 
three hands raised, supposedly passing 
for scientific polls or some kind of scien- 
tific data. 

On the other hand, I think it has been 
very apparent in the record that those 
of us who have argued in support of this 
amendment have at least attempted and 
tried diligently to base our whole ra- 
tionale and our entire argument on 
clearly established scientific data and 
information that has some validity to it 
other than just a mere personal opinion. 
I do not deny the role of personal opin- 
ion in any judgment. I think that is nat- 
ural and it is all right. I respect the opin- 
ions of others. I respect those who dis- 
agree with me on certain issues and on 
this issue. 

However, I say that Senators in pass- 
ing on such an issue as this should look 
at the data, the statistics, and the evi- 
dence presented from an unemotional 
base and without the elements of fear 
and the other elements that have been 
used. 

Let us take an example. We have been 
told we cannot put into jeopardy the 
great issue of national security; that this 
Nation cannot afford to be placed in that 
kind of position of jeopardy. The impli- 
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cation is that those of us who support 
this amendment are willing to put our 
national security into jeopardy. This is 
not the case. 

The response is interesting that when 
we call upon those who use this argument 
to define “national security” and to de- 
fine it in reasonable data and statistics. 

As an example, the question is asked, 
“What is the accession rate necessary 
to maintain a sound manpower level to 
maintain the national security pos- 
ture?” After a few days we are able to 
get together on one fundamental and 
vital statistic, and that is that we have 
been told by the Pentagon—and I must 
say that the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, Mr. STENNIS, and I 
agree on one basic statistic—that it takes 
a 432,000 accession rate to maintain a 2.4 
million standing military force, the rec- 
omendation of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

With that one basic agreed foundation 
stone and unemotiona! statistic, what is 
the requirement we have as Senators to 
make certain that our Nation can have 
a 432,000 accession rate in fiscal year 
1972? 

The Pentagon tells us they expect if we 
had no draft after June 30, 1971, we 
could maintain that accession rate and 
have.a shortfall of only 24,000 to 44,000. 
That is the range of the shortfall. In 
other words, that is the gap between 
the required level of 2.4 million men 
with an accession rate of 432,000. We 
would have a shortfall of 24,000 to 44,000. 
That is without a pay increase. If we 
implement a. pay increase, obviously we 
are going to get far more volunteers than 
if we go out and try to get people to 
volunteer at the present pay level. At the 
present time, we have 43,000 military 
families on welfare. They have been able 
to be certified for welfare, because of 
their poverty status due to their inequit- 
able pay scale, and they are getting wel- 
fare checks at the same time they are 
in the military. That figure has been in 
the range of 10,000 to 43,000. 

The simple proposition is that if we 
had an equitable pay scale, and whether 
one is for the draft or against the draft, 
the Nation should provide its military 
personne] with an adequate pay scale, 
one that is comparable to civilian pay, 
it is obvious that we could fill that gap to 
meet that 2.4 million level. But if we 
want to be miserly and create an illusion 
of maintaining virtually a poor man’s 
Army to give ourselves some therapeutic 
reaction or benefit, whatever it might be, 
and have no pay increase, we could still 
meet that 24,000 to 44,000, but we must 
have interna] reforms in the military. 

I stated yesterday and I will state 
again today that in the Journal of the 
Armed Forces General Forsythe said 
clearly there are 95,000 soldiers doing 
nothing but KP duty and mowing lawns. 
There are many more who are bartend- 
ing in officers clubs and who are driving 
as chauffeurs for admirals and generals. 

Those duties could be turned over from 
the military to civilians and those men 
who are trained for military duty could 
perform military functions. There is an 
obvious example of an instance where 
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we would not be endangering our na- 
tional security by requiring an end to the 
draft on June 30. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SAXBE. Has the Senator consid- 
ered the future of the reserve elements 
of the military services, and what would 
happen to them without the pressure of 
the draft? 

Mr. HATFIELD, Yes, that was consid- 
ered by a very excellent report of a task 
force of the Gates Commission, which I 
have studied carefully. It recognizes we 
could expect a 25-percent impact. Again, 
I think if one looks at the study he would 
find they recommended an increase in 
reserve pay so that they would receive 
the same kind of parallel increase that 
would attract a good solid reserve status. 

Mr. SAXBE. Does the Senator believe 
that increasing the pay would induce 
people to serve in a unit in their home- 
towns? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes, I believe so. As 
commander in chief of the Oregon Na- 
tional Guard for 8 years I was somewhat 
familiar with the attraction to the Re- 
serve program, as represented by the Na- 
tional Guard, and I know the kind of at- 
traction we had and the response we had, 
and it was excellent. 

Mr. SAXBE. I served as a battalion 
commander of a unit when there was no 
draft pressure. I saw a decline not only 
in numbers, but also in quality of the 
men who served in that unit. There was 
no pressure for them to join and very 
little for them to attend. The pressure 
at the present time is toward a more 
efficient Reserve, and that is the tradi- 
tion of the American military. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 26 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SAXBE. The tradition of the Re- 
serve units is one of our finest tradi- 
tions. With regard to those who say, 
“Well, if we are invaded we will fight,” 
it is obvious that unless a person is 
trained he is practically useless in a 
modern military organization. So if we 
are going to haye a backlog of people who 
are motivated to defend their homes the 
emphasis must be on Reserve training. 

At the present time it is estimated 
that in units I have personally con- 
tacted about 75 percent of the men are 
draft motivated. In other words, they 
would rather serve at home, take a 4- 
month training course and stay with their 
jobs and families than go away for 2 
years’ active duty and go to Vietnam. 

a If we are going to lose this cross-sec- 
tion of the community and turn it into 
a poor man’s Reserve, as I can testify 
from firsthand experience, it will not 
be an effective deterrent for an invasion 


and I cannot help, but feel that if we 
fail to properly concern ourselves with 
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the Reserve we are kidding ourselves as 
to what would be the effectiveness of any 
last ditch Reserve we have. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s concern and I respect his personal 
experience that he brings to us from one 
Reserve unit. But I can only say we have 
to weigh that against a very extensive 
report, with which I am sure the Senator 
is familiar, by Herman Boland, who was 
the chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Gates Commission. There we have an 
analysis of this matter in which it is 
stated that we can maintain an active, 
effective Reserve, and by the kinds of in- 
centives we are talking about, as related 
to the regular military; that is, pay in- 
creases and other reforms. The conclu- 
sion is that we can achieve that goal and 
objective without the fears the Senator 
expresses. I do not contradict the Sena- 
tor’s own personal experience. I am say- 
ing we have to weigh that against this 
kind of evidence which becomes a judg- 
ment factor. 

Mr. President, I would like to address 
myself briefly to the question of a black 
and poor people’s army. We have had 
great lamentations on the floor about 
turning our Army into a poor people’s 
army and a black man’s army. Let us re- 
member that 50 percent more blacks are 
being rejected under the draft than 
whites. We find rejections of the poor be- 
cause of their inadequate diet, because of 
their lack of opportunity for education, 
because of deficiencies which are char- 
acteristic of the poor, black or white. So 
today we are rejecting an overproportion 
of the poor even for the draft. 

If we are going to maintain the middle- 
class characteristic of the military by 
raising the pay and by taking people out 
of welfare, we will find a better chance of 
attracting people from the middle-class 
groups by having a volunteer army. But, 
more importantly, why should we who 
are from the white middle class attempt 
to speak for the black and the poor to- 
day, when not one black leadership and 
not one poor leadership supports the con- 
tinuation of the draft? Cesare Chavez, 
representing the Spanish-speaking mi- 
nority, Congressman BabDILLo, represent- 
ing the Puerto Rican minority, the black 
caucus of the House of Representatives, 
Mrs: Martin Luther King, Dick Gregory, 
Roy Wilkins, and on and on—not one of 
those people or representatives of the 
poor or the black supports the continua- 
tion of the draft, and they certainly rep- 
resent the concerns of their own people. 

I think it is far better evidence to take 
their support or their viewpoint than it 
is for us more or less to presume to speak 
for them and to pontificate about the 
possibility of a poor people’s army or a 
black man’s army when the black and 
the poor themselves are opposed to the 
draft. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr, President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The day before yes- 
terday the Senator referred to the case 
of Orlando versus Laird. I ask unani- 
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mous consent that a photostatic tran- 
script of that decision be placed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the decision 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECISION 
[U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit Nos. 477 and 478—September Term, 

1970.] 

(Argued March 3, 1971, decided April 20, 
1971.) 


Docket Nos. 35270 and 35535 


Salvatore Orlando, plaintiff-Appeliant, v. Mel- 
vin Laird, individually and as Secretary of 
Defense of the United States; and Stanley 
R. Resor, individually and as Secretary of 
the Army of the United States, Defendants- 
Appellees, 

Malcolm A. Berk, Plaintiff-Appellant, v. Mel- 
vin Laird, individually, and as Secretary 
of Defense of the United States, Stanley 
R. Resor, individually, and as Secretary 
of the Army of the United States, and Col. 
T. F. Spencer, individually, and as Chief 
of Staff, United States Army Engineers 
Center, Fort Belvoir, Defendants-Appellees. 


Before: Lumbard, Chief Judge, Kaufman 
and Anderson, Circuit Judges. 

Appeal by plaintiff Berk from summary 
judgment in favor of the defendants and 
dismissal of his action in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
New York, Orrin G. Judd, Judge, and appeal 
by plaintiff Orlando from denial of his peti- 
tion for a preliminary injunction in the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York, John F. Dooling, Jr., 
Judge, in actions in which both plaintiffs 
challenged the constitutional sufficiency of 
the authority of the executive branch to wage 
war in Vietnam. Affirmed. 

Leon Friedman, Esq; New York Civil Liber- 
thes Union, N-Y., N.Y. (Burt Neuborne, Esq; 
Kunstler, Kunstler & Hyman, Norman Dor- 
sen, Esq., and Kay Ellen Hayes, Esq., New 
York, N.Y., on the brief), for Plaintif{-Ap- 
pellant Orlando. 

Norman Dorsen, Esq., N.Y.U. School of Law, 
N.Y., N.Y. (Leon Friedman, Esq., Burt Neu- 
borne, Esq., New York Civil Liberties Union, 
Theodore O. Sorensen, Esq., Kay Ellen Hayes, 
Esq., and Mare Luxemberg, Esq., New York, 
N.Y., on the brief), for Plaintiff-Appellant 
Berk. 

Edward R. Neaher, United States Attorney, 
Eastern District of New York (Robert A. 
Morse, Chief Assistant U.S. Att'y, David G. 
Trager, Esq., Edward R. Korman, Esq., and 
James D. Porter, Jr., Esq., Assistant U.S. At- 
torneys, Eastern District of New York, on 
the brief), for Defendants-Appelices. 


Anderson, Circuit Judge: 

Shortly, after receiving orders to report for 
transfer to Vietnam, Pfc. Malcolm A. Berk 
and Sp. E5 Salvatore Orlando, enlistees in 
the United States Army, commenced separate 
actions in June, 1970, seeking to enjoin the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Army and the commanding officers, who 
signed their deployment orders, from en- 
forcing them, The plaintiffs-appellants con- 
tended that these executive officers exceeded 
their constitutional authority by ordering 
them to participate in a war not properly 
authorized by Congress. 

In Orlando's case the district court held 
in abeyance his motion for a preliminary 
injunction pending disposition in this court 
of Berk’s expedited appeal from a denial of 
the same preliminary relief. On June 19, 1970 
we affirmed the denial of a preliminary in- 
junction in Berk v. Laird, 429 F.2d 302 (2 
Cir 1970), but held that Berk’s claim that 
orders to fight must be authorized by joint 
executive-legislative action was justiciable. 
The case was remanded for a hearing on his 
application for a permanent injunction. We 
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held that the war declaring power of Con- 
gress, enumerated in Article I, section 8, of 
the Constitution, contains a “discoverable 
standard calling for some mutual participa- 
tion by Congress,” and directed that Berk 
be given an opportunity “to provide a method 
for resolving the question of when specified 
joint legislative-executive action is sufficient 
to authorize various levels of military activ- 
ity,” and thereby escape application of the 
political question doctrine to his claim that 
congressional participation has been in this 
instance, insufficient. 

After a hearing on June 23, 1970, Judge 
Dooling in the district court denied Orlando’s 
motion for a preliminary injunction on the 
ground that his deployment orders were con- 
stitutionally authorized, because Congress, by 
“appropriating the nation’s treasure and 
conscripting its manpower,” had “furnished 
forth the sinew of war” and because “the 
reality of the collaborative action of the 
executive and the legislature required by the 
Constitution has been present from the 
earliest stages.” Orlando v., Laird, F. 
Supp. a (E.D.N.Y. 1970). 

On remand of Berk’s action, Judge Judd 
of the district court granted the appellees’ 
motion for summary judgment, Finding that 
there had been joint action by the President 
and Congress, he ruled that the method of 
congressional collaboration was a political 
question. Berk v. Laird, —— F. Supp. ——, 
— (E.D.N-Y. 1970). 

The appellants contend that the respective 
rulings of the district court that congres- 
sional authorization could be expressed 
through appropriations and other supporting 
legislation misconstrue the war declaring 
clause, and alternatively, that congressional 
enactments relating to Vietnam were incor- 
rectly interpreted. 

It is the appellants’ position that the suffi- 
ciency of congressional authorization is a 
matter within judicial competence because 
that question can be resolved by “judicially 
discoverable and manageable standards” dic- 
tated by the congressional power “to declare 
War.” See Baker y. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 217 
(1962); Powell v. McCormack, 395 U.S. 486 
(1969). They interpret the constitutional 
provision to require an express and explicit 
congressional authorization of the Vietnam 
hostilities though not necessarily in the 
words, “We declare that the United States 
of America is at war with North Vietnam.” 
In support of this construction they point 
out that the original intent of the clause 
was to place responsibility for the initiation 
of war upon the body most responsive to 
popular will and argue that historical de- 
velopments have not altered the need for 
significant congressional participation in 
such commitments of national resources. 
They further assert that, without a require- 
ment of express and explicit congressional 
authorization, developments committing the 
nation to war, as a fait accompli, became the 
inevitable adjuncts of presidential direction 
of foreign policy, and, because military ap- 
propriations and other war-implementing 
enactments lack an explicit authorization of 
particular hostilities, they cannot, as a mat- 
ter of law, be considered sufficient. 

Alternatively, appellants would have this 
court find that, because the President re- 
quested accelerating defense appropriations 
and extensions of the conscription laws after 
the war was well under way, Congress was, 
in effect, placed in a strait jacket and could 
not freely decide whether or not to enact 
this legislation, but rather was compelled to 
do so. For this reason appellants claim that 
such enactments cannot, as a factual mat- 
ter, be considered sufficient congressional ap- 
proval or ratification. 

The Government on the other hand takes 
the position that the sults concern a non- 
justiciable political question; that the mili- 
tary action in South Vietnam was authorized 
by Congress in the “Joint Resolution to Pro- 
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mote the Maintenance of Internal Peace and 
Security in Southeast Asia’: (the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution) considered in connection 
with the Seato Treaty; and that the military 
action was authorized and ratified by con- 
gressional appropriations expressly desig- 
nated for use in support of the military op- 
erations in Vietnam. 

We held in the first Berk opinion that the 
constitutional delegation of the war-declar- 
ing power to the Congress contains a discoy- 
erable and manageable standard imposing on 
the Congress a duty of mutual participation 
in the prosecution of war. Judicial scrutiny 
of that duty, therefore, is not foreclosed by 
the political question doctrine. Baker v. 
Carr, supra; Powell v. McCormack, supra. As 
we see it, the test is whether there is any ac- 
tion by the Congress sufficient to authorize 
or ratify the military activity in question. 
The evidentiary materials produced at the 
hearings in the district court clearly disclose 
that this test is satisfied. 

The Congress and the Executive have taken 
mutual and joint action in the prosecution 
and support of military operations in South- 
east Asia from the beginning of those opera- 
tions, The Tonkin Gulf Resolution, enacted 
August 10, 1964 (repealed December 31, 1970) 
was passed at the request of President John- 
son and, though occasioned by specific naval 
incidents in the Gulf of Tonkin, was ex- 
pressed in broad language which clearly 
showed the state of mind of the Congress 
and its intention fully to implement and 
support the military and naval actions taken 
by and planned to be taken by the President 
at that time in Southeast Asia, and as might 
be required in the future “to prevent further 
aggression.” Congress has ratified the execu- 
tive’s initiatives by appropriating billions of 
dollars to carry out military operations in 
Southeast Asia? and by extending the Mill- 
tary Selective Service Act with full knowl- 
edge that persons conscripted under that Act 
had been, and would continue to be, sent to 
Vietnam. Moreover, it specifically conscripted 
manpower to fill “the substantial induction 
calls necessitated by the current Vietnam 
buildup." 3 

There is, therefore, no lack of clear evi- 
dence to support a conclusion that there was 
an abundance of continuing mutual par- 
ticipation in the prosecution of the war. 
Both branches collaborated in the endeavor, 
and neither could long maintain such a war 
without the concurrence and cooperation of 
the other, 

Although appellants do not contend that 
Congress can exercise its war-declaring pow- 
er only through a formal declaration, they 
argue that congressional authorization can- 
not, as a matter of law, be inferred from 
military appropriations or other war-imple- 
menting legislation that does not contain 
an express and explicit authorization for the 
making of war by the President, Putting 
aside for a moment the explicit authoriza- 
tion of the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, “we dis- 
agree with appellants’ interpretation of the 
declaration clause for neither the language 
nor the purpose underlying that provision 
prohibits an inference of the fact of au- 
thorization from such legislative action as 
we have in this instance. The framers’ in- 
tent to vest the war power in Congress is 
in no way defeated by permitting an infer- 
ence of authorization from legislative action 
furnishing the manpower and materials of 
war for the protracted military operation in 
Southeast Asia.” 

The choice, for example, between an ex- 
plicit declaration on the one hand and a reso- 
lution and war-implementing legislation, on 
the other, as the medium for expression of 
congressional consent involves “the exer- 
cise of a discretion demonstrably committed 
to the . . . legislature,” Baker v. Carr, supra 
at 211, and therefore, invokes the political 
question doctrine. 

Such a choice Inyolves an important area 
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of decision making in which, through mu- 
tual influence and reciprocal action between 
the President and the Congress, policies gov- 
erning the relationship between this country 
and other parts of the world are formulated 
in the best interests of the United States. If 
there can be nothing more than minor mili- 
tary operations conducted under any circum- 
stances, short of an express and explicit dec- 
laration of war by Congress, then extended 
military operations could not be conducted 
even though both the Congress and the Pres- 
ident were agreed that they were necessary 
and were also agreed that a formal declara- 
tion of war would place the nation in a pos- 
ture in its international relations which 
would be against its best interests. For the 
judicial branch to enunciate and. enforce 
such a standard would be not only extremely 
unwise but also would constitute a deep in- 
vasion of the political question domain, As 
the Government says, ". .. decisions regard- 
ing the form and substance of congressional 
enactments authorizing hostilities are deter- 
mined by highly complex considerations of 
diplomacy, foreign policy and military strat- 
egy inappropriate to judicial inquiry.” It 
would, indeed, destroy the flexibility of ac- 
tion which the executive and legislative 
branches must have in dealing with other 
sovereigns. “What has been said and done 
by both the President and the Congress in 
their collaborative conduct of the military 
operations in Vietnam implies a consensus 
on the advisability of not making a formal 
declaration of war because it would be con- 
trary to the interests of the United States to 
do so.” The making of a policy decision of 
that kind is clearly within the constitutional 
domain of those two branches and is just 
as clearly not within the competency or 
power of the judiciary. 

Beyond determining that there has been 
some mutual participation between the Con- 
gress and the President, which unquestion- 
ably exists here, with action by the Congress 
sufficient to authorize or ratify the military 
activity at issue, it is clear that the constitu- 
tional propriety of the means by which Con- 
gress has chosen to ratify and approve the 
protracted military operations in Southeast 
Asia is a political question. The form which 
congressional authorization should take is 
one of policy, committed to the discretion 
of the Congress and outside the power and 
competency of the judiciary, because there 
are no intelligible and objectively manageable 
standards by which to judge such actions. 
Baker v. Carr, supra, at 217; Powell v. Mc- 
Cormack, supra, at 518. 

The judgments of the district court are 
affirm: 


Kaufman, Circuit Judge (concurring) : 

In light of the adoption by Congress of the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution, and the clear evi- 
dence of continuing and distinctly expressed 
participation by the legislative branch in the 
prosecution of the war, I agree that the 
judgments below must be affirmed. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 The two district judges differed over the 
significance of the Tonkin Guif Resolution, 
Pub. Law 88-408, 78 Stat. 384, August 10, 
1964, in the context of the entire course of 
the congressional action which related to 
Vietnam. Judge Judd relied in part on the 
Resolution as supplying the requisite con- 
gressional authorization; Judge Dooling 
found that its importance lay in its practi- 
cal effect on the presidential initiative rather 
than its constitutional meaning. 

Although the Senate repealed the Resolu- 
tion on June 24, 1970, it remained in effect 
at the time appellants’ deployment orders 
issued. Cong. Record S. 9670 (June 24, 1970). 
The repeal was based on the proposition that 
the Resolution was no longer necessary and 
amounted to no more than a gesture on the 
part of the Congress at the time the execu- 
tive had taken substantial steps to unwind 
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the conflict, when the principal issue was the 
speed of deceleration and termination of the 
war. 

*In response to the demands of the mili- 
tary operations the executive during the 
1960s ordered more and more men and ma- 
terial into the war zone; and congressional 
appropriations have been commensurate with 
each new level of fighting. Until 1965, de- 
fense appropriations had not earmarked 
funds for Vietnam. In May of that year Presi- 
dent Johnson asked Congress for an emer- 
gency supplemental appropriation “to pro- 
vide our forces [then numbering 35,000] with 
the best and most modern supplies and 
equipment.” 111 Cong. Rec. 9283 (May 4, 
1965). Congress appropriated $700 million 
for use “upon determination by the Presi- 
dent that such action is necessary in con- 
nection with military activities in Southeast 
Asia.” Pub. L. 89-18, 79 Stat. 109 (1965). Ap- 
propriation acts in each subsequent year ex- 
plicitly authorized expenditures for men and 
material sent to Vietnam. The 1967 appro- 
priations act, for example, declared Congress’ 
“firm intention top provide all necessary sup- 
port for members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States fighting in Vietnam” and sup- 
ported “the efforts being made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States ... to prevent an 
expansion of the war in Vietnam and to bring 
that conflict to an end through a negotiated 
settlement ... .” Pub. L. 90-5, 81 Stat. 5 
(1967). 

The district court opinion in Berk v. Laird, 
—— F. Supp. —— (E.D.N.Y. 1970), sets out 
relevant portions of each of these military 
appropriation acts and discusses their legis- 
lative history. 

3In H. Rep. No. 267, 90th Cong., ist Sess. 
38 (1967), in addition to extending the con- 
scription mechanism, Congress continued a 
suspension of the permanent ceiling on the 
active duty strength of the Armed Forces, 
fixed at 2 million men, and replaced it with 
@ secondary ceiling of 5 million. The House 
Report recommending extension of the draft 
concluded that the permanent manpower 
limitations “are much lower than the cur- 
rently required strength.” The Report re- 
ferred to President Johnson's selective sery- 
ice message which said “. . . that without 
the draft we cannot realistically expect to 
meet our present commitments or the re- 
quirements we can now foresee and that 
volunteers alone could be expected to man 
a force of little more than 2.0 million. The 
present number of personnel on active duty 
is about 3.3 million and, it is scheduled to 
reach almost 3.5 million by June, 1968 if 
the present conflict is not concluded by 
then.” H. Rep. No. 267, 90th Cong., 1st Sess. 
38, 41 (1967). 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. It was the first time 
my attention was called to that case, 
which, it seems to me, is extremely sig- 
nificant. As I indicated the other day, as 
a long-time principle, I was not con- 
vinced that a purely voluntary profes- 
sional army was in the long-term in- 
terests of the country. I had until this 
matter was brought up, tentatively de- 
cided to vote for an extension of the 
draft. But I think this case is extremely 
significant. At least, it is to me. It is the 
first time such a decision has been 
brought to my attention. I think this is 
the first time the court has held as it did 
in this case, and I read one paragraph: 

Congress has ratified the executive's intia- 
tives by appropriating billions of dollars to 
carry out military operations in Southeast 
Asia and by extending the Military Selective 


Service Act with full knowledge that persons 
conscripted under that Act had been, and 


would continue to be, sent to Vietnam. More- 
over, it specifically conscripted manpower 
to fill “the substantial Induction calls neces- 
sitated by the current Vietnam buildup.” 
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A little further: 

We disagree with appellants’ interpreta- 
tion of the declaration clause for neither 
the language nor the purpose underlying 
that provision prohibits an inference of the 
fact of authorization from such leglislative 
action as we have in this instance. The 
framers’ intent to vest the war power in 
Congress is in no way defeated by per- 
mitting an inference of authorization from 
legislative action furnishing the manpower 
and materials of war for the protracted mili- 
tary operation in Southeast Asia. 


And so on, 

What this means is that if I vote to 
extend the draft, under the present cir- 
cumstances of the war in Vietnam, I am 
thereby endorsing the carrying on of that 
war. This has really caused me grave con- 
cern these last 2 days, since I got the 
full copy of the decision which I have in- 
serted into the RECORD. 

I am bound to say I do not like to think 
that by voting for the draft, which we 
have had on many occasions prior to the 
Vietnamese war, the court would infer 
from that action that I am thereby en- 
dorsing the policy which we are now 
following in Vietnam. 

That inference is utterly incon- 
sistent with what I and others have been 
trying to do in attempting to assure that 
the warmaking power resides in the Con- 
gress. I had never dreamed of not voting 
money for the Defense Department, 
which is a general appropriation. We all 
know we have to have a Defense Depart- 
ment, and I certainly am not going to 
vote to have no Defense Department. But 
in this case, we do not need the draft for 
this specific purpose. We have had the 
draft, in times past, when I did ap- 
prove of the policy which required it. 

But with this kind of interpretation 
by the Court, I find it very difficult to 
reconcile a vote for extension of the 
draft at this time. That does not mean 
that at some future time, and under dif- 
ferent circumstances, I would not vote 
for the draft. I am inclined to think that 
the infusion of civilian manpower into 
the Armed Forces is a good thing and 
consistent with the democratic process. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inqury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. How much time re- 
mains? It is not a question of how much 
time we have left, but there is just so 
much time on the board, if I may ask. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has 16 minutes. The 
Senator from Mississippi has 7 minutes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield 5 minutes 
more from my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall not take 
much time, I wanted this explanation in 
the Recor. In effect, in this case, the 
question raised was whether this was a 
justiciable question, but the court said, 
yes, this is a legitimate exercise of con- 
gressional authorization and endorse- 
ment of the Executive’s prosecution of 
the war in Vietnam. 

I have said to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that, over the long term, as a 
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matter of principle, I am not sold on a 
professional army, but I am also not sold 
on the war in Vietnam, as the Senator 
knows. I do not like to cast a vote that, 
in the words of the court, looks like an 
endorsement of that war. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr, STENNIS. By the way, that is not 
a Supreme Court decision; it is a Court 
of Appeals decision. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Court of Ap- 
peals of the Second Circuit. 

Mr. STENNIS. With all deference to 
the Court, that is a mere dictum, I have 
to say—an incidental thought there— 
because this is a manpower bill for all 
of our forces, as the Senator knows, and 
we could not possibly have anything ex- 
cept a remnant of the services, particu- 
larly in this sudden transition, unless we 
could pass the bill. 

_ I appreciate greatly the Senator’s sen- 
timent. I have bottomed my argument on 
the point that this is not manpower just 
for the war—as some persons think it 
is—but the main thrust is for our de- 
fense here at home. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But is not the Sen- 
ator disturbed about this interpretation 
that when we vote for this measure, we 
are in effect endorsing and authorizing 
the war? Why did we repeal the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution? This raises a very 
serious constitutional question about 
which the Senator from Mississippi and 
I were in complete agreement, and I re- 
fer to the commitment resolution, deal- 
ing with the role of Congress in taking 
this country into a war. The Senator, I 
believe, is as concerned about that as I 
am, and I think this puts a very serious 
light on it. 

I do not think there is anything as im- 
portant to the country as the cessation 
of this war at the earliest possible time. 
I have already committed myself public- 
ly to support the Hatfield-McGovern 
amendment, which is a direct attack 
upon this issue through cutting off ap- 
propriations. 

It would seem to me that if the opinion 
of this court, which is a circuit court of 
appeals, is the doctrine that it be fol- 
lowed, I would find myself embarrassed 
if I were to vote for the extension of 
the draft under the circumstances. 

Has the Senator from Mississippi read 
this entire case, by the way? I have put 
it in the Recorp. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I know of it. But the 
court did not point out, now, how we 
could maintain our services, our ICBM’s, 
our Polaris submarines, our nuclear car- 
riers, without manpower of some kind. 
When you vote for a bill, there are a lot 
of ingredients in it, and for the Court 
to single out that this vote is an endorse- 
ment of the war, it seems to me, misses 
peo mark and is too broad by any stand- 
ard. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on that particular 
point? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am really at the 
sufferance of the Senator from Oregon. 
He is yielding time to me. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I have yielded time 
for the colloquy, whatever is needed. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. This is on the point of 
the colloquy as to the requirements for 
strategic forces. I placed in the RECORD 
yesterday a table which I received from 
the Department of Defense, which shows 
that our total strategic establishment in 
this country amounts to 134,000 troops. 
If this super Nation cannot get that 
many people on a volunteer basis, we 
are really in trouble. 

I address myself only to that point 
raised by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Could I ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield the Senator 
from Arkansas 5 minutes for that pur- 


se. 

P Mr. FULBRIGHT. What would be the 
Senator’s attitude toward an amend- 
ment to the effect that a manpower bill 
is not to be construed as an endorse- 
ment of any particular war? That, so 
far as such a legislative act can be in- 
terpreted, in this case extending the 
drafting of men for the army, is not 
to be interpreted as this court appar- 
ently did interpret it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
know that we could cover a point like 
that by legislative mandate. It is an 
argumentative matter, as the court 
argued it was, and I argued it was not. 

To be frank, I do not think it is proper 
subject matter for an amendment, but it 
is a matter of commonsense that we 
would be left defenseless if we had to 
literally follow the court’s reasoning. And 
I think we had better leave it on that 
ground. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is that the equiv- 
alent of the Senator saying the court 
was wrong in the way it interpreted the 
matter? 

Mr. STENNIS. With all deference, yes, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate that 
statement, and I also think I agree with 
the Senator. This question of dealing 
with a constitutional question by legisla- 
tive act is always rather difficult. How- 
ever, the courts do use their powers of 
interpretation and inference in saying 
that such and such is the inference that 
Congress intended; and they use these 
measures, in effect, to read Congress’ 
mind, or to infer that this is what Con- 
gress had in mind. 

I certainly want to make it clear that 
I did not have that in mind when I have 
supported draft bills in the past. It never 
occurred to me that that support was 
related to an endorsement of a specific 
conflict. 

I have the same feeling about appro- 
priations. I agree with the Senator 
from Mississippi that we have to have 
a military establishment, but I do not 
like this idea that thereby we endorse 
everything the Military Establishment 
does, or every policy of the President. 
This seems to me to be a distortion of 
the constitutional provision of the war 
powers. It strikes me that way and I 
wanted to put that into the RECORD, so 
that at least it can be considered further. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Had the Senator from Oregon finished? 

Mr. HATFIELD. May I finish my re- 
marks? 

Mr. STENNIS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the Senator from Oregon 
ask for the yeas and nays at this point? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the time factor at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Two min- 
utes of the 5 minutes the Senator 
yielded are remaining; and the Senator 
has 6 more minutes after that. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, to complete the point 
I was making about a poor man’s or 
black man’s army, I think people who 
argue this are caught in their own trap, 
because if they are against poverty as 
such, they would have to favor equitable 
pay for military personnel, and if equit- 
able pay for military personne! is forth- 
coming, then the need for the draft no 
longer exists. 

So utilizing the draft to keep the mili- 
tary a middle class type of organization 
really is impossible, when one looks at 
the fact that the Pentagon itself has 
said that since 1965, we have had a con- 
stant of 2.1 million true volunteers, even 
when we had a manpower level of 3.5 
million. 

Taking the Senate Armed Services 
Committee’s recommended level of 2.4 
million, that would mean that we would 
have to attract but 300,000. 

Going back again to both the Gates 
Commission and the Pentagon’s most re- 
cent figures, in which they claim the 
greatest number they could predict as a 
short fall for a 2.4 million level would 
be 24,000 to 44,000, I think it is obvious 
that an equitable pay scale would at- 
tract that additional number. 

Last, as we look at the draft, I think 
we have to realize it is a very expensive 
type of system to maintain for military 
procurement. It could not meet emer- 
gencies. It did not meet the emergency 
of either Korea, the Berlin airlift, or 
Vietnam. We have to maintain the 
standard and the kind of quality of man- 
power necessary for our military de- 
fenses of this country. We can do so 
under a strictly volunteer organization. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp study I of 
the Gates Commission, entitled “The 
Supply of Volunteers to the Military 
Services,” which shows that the quality 
wouid increase under a volunteer service. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STUDY 1. THe SUPPLY oF VOLUNTEERS TO THE 
MILITARY SERVICES 
(By Harry J. Gilman) 
BACKGROUND 

The letter of transmittal of (Volume I) 
begins with the statement that “We unan- 
imously believe that the nation’s interests 
will be better served by an all-volunteer 
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force, supported by an effective stand-by 
draft, than by a mixed force of volunteers 
and conscripts; that steps should be taken 
promptly to move in this direction; and that 
the first indispensable step is to remove the 
present inequity in the pay of men serving 
their first term in the armed forces,” Under- 
lying this and other statements throughout 
the Commission’s report is the acceptance 
of the general proposition that the recom- 
mended improvements in military pay and 
in other conditicns of service will induce an 
increase in the number of volunteers for 
military service sufficient to replace those 
who are currently either inducted or are 
induced to volunteer only because of the 
existence of the draft. The studies included 
Part II of this volume form, collectively, 
the underlying bases for many of the staff's 
estimates and the Commission’s recommen- 
dations. In particular, these studies examine 
the relationship between changes in military 
pay and the flow of initial enlistments, that 
between changes in military pay and the 
retention of military personnel, and the 
effect of the draft on current enlistments 
and reenlistments. 

The terms “collectively” and “underlying 
bases” were used in the last paragraph to 
emphasize the fact that the recommended 
pay increases for military personnel, par- 
ticularly for those in their first term of 
service, were based more on the collective 
conclusions of these studies than on specific 
estimates derived in them. In general, the 
studies were too diverse in methods and re- 
sults and their data base too imperfect to 
enable the Commission's staff to directly use 
the individual estimates derived. When spe- 
cific estimates were used, such as the re- 
enlistment elasticities of supply, they were 
either the lowest ones or those that were 
statistically most reliable. 


SOME MEASUREMENT AND DATA PROBLEMS 


The magnitude of the increase in military 
pay required to provide an all-volunteer force 
of a given size depends, 1) on the total mili- 
tary manpower needs in the absence of the 
draft, 2) on the number of men (and women) 
that would have been attracted into, and 
retained by, the military under current levels 
of military pay and other conditions of serv- 
ice but in the absence of the draft, and 3) 
on the type and magnitude of the relation- 
ship between increments in the levels of 
military pay (relative to civilian earnings) 
and initial voluntary enlistments or reten- 
tion of personnel by the military services. 
This paper is concerned principally with the 
derivation of the estimates for items 2) 
and3) above. 

THE NUMBER OF TRUE VOLUNTEERS IN THE AB- 
SENCE OF THE DRAFT 


If the draft is eliminated, the annual man- 
power deficit that would result is the dif- 
ference between annual accession require- 
ments, and the number of true volunteers 
forthcoming given present monetary and 
non-monetary conditions of service. The 
size of this deficit is of crucial importance 
in the estimation of the military pay in- 
crease required for its elimination. Other 
things equal, the larger the number of true 
volunteers under current levels of pay, the 
smaller will be the manpower deficit in the 
absence of the draft and, consequently, the 
smaller will be the pay increase and the 
concomitant budgetary outays required for 
its elimination. 

Unfortunately, we do not know the exact 
number of true volunteers in the current 
forces, because many who have volunteered 
did so only under the threat of the draft. We 
are even more uncertain about the number 
that would have been in the military services 
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in the absence of the draft under current 
levels of military pay. Moreover, our ability 
to estimate the number of true volunteers 
indirectly is attenuated because the data 
base for this measure is the current military 
force or the forces in existence during sev- 
eral years preceding Vietnam. The draft has 
affected both our ability to identify the num- 
ber of true volunteers among those in their 
initial term of service and our ability to 
measure the number of potential voluntary 
careerists in the absence of the draft. We 
shall discuss the second problem, the less 
important of the two problems, first. 


THE SIZE OF THE VOLUNTARY CAREER FORCE 


It seems reasonable to identify the individ- 
uals who are serving in the military beyond 
their initial tour of duty (the careerists) as 
“true volunteers.” However, the number of 
such individuals observed in the current 
forces understates the parallel number that 
would have been observed in the absence of 
the draft. This is true because the retention 
of initial entrants is likely to be higher from 
among those who are serving on a fully 
voluntary basis than from among those who 
are induced to enter the military by the 
draft. Preliminary evidence for this proposi- 
tion is found in the observed differences in 
the retention rates for inductees and en- 
listees within the enlisted force, and in the 
differences in retention rates among sub- 
groups of the officer population classified by 
their method of entry and length or degree 
of initial commitment to a military career. 

Using essentially the same method of esti- 
mation, all three of our reenlistment studies 
(Nelson’s study of Army reenlistments, Wil- 
burn’s study of Air Force re-enlistments, and 
Grubert’s and Weiher’s study of Navy and 
Marine Corps reenlistment) attempted to iso- 
late and measure the effect of the draft on 
first term-re-enlistment rates. Based on the 
measured relationship between the re-enlist- 
ment rates among sub-groups of the first 
term population and their estimated propor- 
tions of true volunteers, they concluded that 
the 1968 initial retention rates would have 
been higher in the absence of the draft than 
they were under the draft by about 39% for 
the Army, 47% for the Air Force, 25 and 20% 
for the Navy and Marine Corps, respectively. 
These findings suggest that in the absence 
of the draft the respective 1968 adjusted first 
term re-enlistment rates would have been 
about 24.3% for the Army, 27% for the Air 
Force, 24.6 and 16.8% for the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps. These were, in fact, the rates used 
in our study to derive the voluntary losses 
and the corresponding replacement needs at 
the end of the initial term of service, after 
the elimination of the draft. 

Grubert and Wether argue in their paper 
that their own and the other estimates of 
the effect of the draft on retention are on the 
high side. Nelson, on the other hand, has 
shown that at least for the Army the esti- 
mates derived in this manner are statistically 
more reliable than are those based on any 
other assumption about the draft’s impact 
on retention. In any event, if we have over- 
estimated the expected percentage increase 
in retention from the mere elimination of 
the draft, we have applied these percentage 
increases to the retention rates prevailing 
in 1968 which were practically the lowest on 
record. 

For example, the average adjusted first- 
term re-enlistment rates for the 5-year pe- 
riod preceding Vietnam (FY1961-FY1965) 
were 23.2 percent for the Army, 29.7 percent 
for the Air Force, and 23.8 and 16.8 percent 
for the Navy and Marine Corps. These rates 
are considerably higher than the 17.5, 18.4, 
19.7 and 14 percent, respectively, which we 
used for our base. In fact, our estimated rates 
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for the post-draft period are approximately 
equal to those that prevailed in the pre-Viet- 
nam period under the then current condi- 
tions of the draft. Consequently, our 
esitmates of the retention rates for the post- 
draft period are likely to be on the consery- 
ative, not on the liberal, side. 

THE NUMBER OF TRUE VOLUNTEERS IN THE 

FIRST-TERM FORCES 

If the draft has forced some men to serve 
in the military under conditions that would 
have been unacceptable to them otherwise, 
its elimination will reduce the size of the 
first-term forces. That is, it will reduce the 
number of individuals who are serving their 
initial obligated tour of duty, particularly in 
the Army. The expected reduction in initial 
enlistments has a larger effect on the man- 
power deficit than the expected increase in 
career personnel resulting from higher first- 
term re-enlistments. 

The importance of this estimate in the 
derivation of the pay increases required for 
all voluntary forces is nowhere better tlius- 
trated than in two previous studies of the 
draft. Both of these studies attempted to 
estimate the pay increments and budgetary 
outlays required to maintain a voluntary 
force of 2.65 million men. Their conclusions 
differed significantly, in part, because they 
were based on different assumptions about 
the proportion of true volunteers in the pre- 
Vietnam first-term forces.? 

The difficulties faced in estimating the 
number of true volunteers among those serv- 
ing their initial tour of duty were no less 
serious in this study than were those faced 
in the earlier studies. In fact, the same data 
sources and with some minor modifications 
the same two methods of estimating were 
used in all. All were able to mesaure directly 
the number of first termers that are classi- 
fied as “inductees” or “regular enlistees.” 
Unfortunately these two categories do not 
distinguish “true volunteers” from “draft- 
induced” volunteers, hence do not provide 
the direct estimate of true volunteers re- 
quired in this study. 

Like the authors of the earlier studies, we 
were convinced that the so-called “regular 
enlistees” contained a mixture of both true 
volunteers and draft-induced volunteers. Un- 
like them, however, we were unwilling to as- 
sume that no inductee would have volun- 
teered in the absence of the draft. This is 
simply not true. Indeed, there is a category 
of inductees that is officially called “yolun- 
tary inductees.” Eyen some of the other 
inductees would have volunteered in the ab- 
sence of the draft. They currently wait to be 
drafted for a variety of reasons, one of which 
is that the draft enables them to try out 
military services for an initial period of 2 
years rather than the 3 or 4 years previously 
demanded of enlistees. This category also in- 
cludes many of the socially disadvantaged 
who were denied entry as regular enlistees 
because of their inability to meet the higher 
standards often demanded of enlistees by the 
preferred service. These higher standards 
were themselves the result of the fact that 
in the presence of the draft the favored 
services could choose from an excess supply 
of volunteers, whom they will admit into 
their ranks, Our problem is therefore a two- 
fold one, to identify the true volunteers 
within the ranks of both the “regular en- 
listees” and “inductees.” 

The available estimates of the number of 
true volunteers among the regular enlistees 
are derived from either (1) the observed re- 
lationship between changes in the rate of 
inductions or in the rate of call-ups for pre- 
induction examinations and the enlistment 
Tate, or (2) from the responses of first-term- 
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ers to survey questionnaires. We shall call 
these two methods the “observation” and 
“survey” methods, respectively. 

The various forms of the observation 
method are all designed to measure the uni- 
que impact of the draft on initial enlist- 
ments through the observed relationship be- 
tween changes in the probability of being 
drafted and changes in the rate of enlist- 
ments, holding other things constant. It 
should be noted that generally this method 
provides a lower estimate of the impact of 
the draft and, consequently, a higher esti- 
mate of the number of true volunteers among 
the first-term regular enlistees than does the 
survey method. If we accepted the results 
of the observation method, the post-draft 
manpower deficit would be fairly small even 
for the 2.5 million men forces, and the task 
of its elimination would be minimal. 

However, these estimates are not too re- 
liable. This is true in part because all of 
these studies (Fechter’s and Cook’s studies 
in this volume as well as Fisher's earlier 
study) used quarterly observations. But 
quarterly changes in induction or pre-induc- 
tion call-ups vary more often in response to 
the changes in enlistments rather than the 
reverse. Variations in the induction rate are 
therefore unlikely to refiect correctly the 
long-term changes in the probabilities of be- 
ing drafted.* Indeed, Fechter points out in 
his paper that his estimate of the so-called 
draft pressure variable is highly unstable, 
depending, among other things, on the num- 
ber and type of other variables included in 
his estimating equation. 

In addition, these estimates are derived 
in effect for the average amount of draft 
pressure prevailing between 1957 and 1968, 
Extrapolation of such an estimate to the 
zero draft situation is extremely hazardous, 

In our study, we used the more conserva- 
tive estimate derived from Department of 
Defense surveys of first-term personnel, In 
these surveys the individuals were asked 
whether they would have enlisted in the ab- 
sence of the draft. The proportion of re- 
spondents who answered “yes” and “prob- 
ably yes” as opposed to those who answered 
“no” and “probably no” was used as an esti- 
mate of the proportion of true voluntary en- 
listments. However, as can be seen from the 
data in Table 11.1.1, even the survey results 
vary depending upon which sub-groups of 
the first-term forces are deemed as the ap- 
propriate base for our inquiry. 

The studies in Table II.1.1 ignored the 
percentage of true volunteers amongst the 
Army inductees and used the estimated per- 
centage for the regular enlistees which 
were based on the responses of all first-term- 
ers (A). Of course, the survey results are at 
best highly subjective. But if they are going 
to be used, they should be used in a consist- 
ent manner and in a way which improves 
their reliability. It may be argued, for in- 
stance, that using the whole first term pop- 
ulation biases the results downwards. This 
is true for two reasons. One, the cohorts of 
those entering in early years, say in 1959 or 
1960, who are still classified as first termers 
have been depleted, through early re-enlist- 
ments, disproportionately of those who favor 
military careers. As a consequence, those still 
in their first term are not representative of 
the initial entrants. Two, the further away 
the individual is from his date of entry, the 
less reliable are his responses as to why he 
entered in the first place. Moreover, since 
such individuals are close to their re-enlist- 
ment decisions, their responses may reflect 
more their feelings about a military career 
than their feelings about a single term of 
service. For both of these reasons, it seems 
more appropriate to base one’s estimate on 
the responses of those in their initial year 
of service (B). 
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TABLE |I-1.1.—ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF TRUE VOLUNTEERS, BY SERVICE 1964 SURVEY DATA 


Army 


Regular 
enlistees 


Type of respondent 


a) All 1st-termers 57. 
bY 1st-termers in their lst year of service. 64. 
c) Mental groups I-III respondents. All years of 
service = 
(d) Mental groups I-I 
months of service 
(e) Estimates used in 


60. 
56. 


1 
8 


Inductees 


14.4 
14.9 


12.0 


12.3 
12.3 
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Since we were also interested in maintain- 
ing approximately the current levels of qual- 
ity, the relevant estimates would be approxi- 
mately those recorded in (D). The actual 
estimates used in our study are based on 
@ compromise. These are shown in (E) of 
Table II.1.1. 

Table I1.1.2 shows the estimates of the 
extent of voluntarism in the pre-Vietnam 
and in the more recent military forces. These 
estimates are based on the percentage of 
the first-term volunteers recorded in (B) of 
Table II.1.1 rather than on the ones used 
in our study (those recorded in (E) of Table 
1Z.1.1,). 


TABLE I!-1.2.—NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS IN PRE-VIETNAM AND VIETNAM ACTIVE DUTY FORCES! 


All services combined 
Total Officers Enlisted 


JUNE 30, 1965 


All Ist-term personnel ?____ 


1,357 92 1,265 
Other personnel 2 


1; 286 247 1,040 


Total active-duty 
n 339 


in 1st-term forces *_.__.._- 768 54 
Total number of volunteers 4. 2, 054 301 


2, 305 


714 
1,754 


[In thousands} 


Army only 


Total Officers Enlisted 


JUNE 30, 1967 


All 1st-term personnel ?__._. 
Other personnel 


560 31 
407 81 


Total active-duty 
personnel. .....-.. 
Numbers of true volunteers 
in Ist-term forces * 
Total number of volunteers t. 


967 112 


245 18 
652 99 


Percentage of volunteers in 


the total active-duty forces. 76.1 


71.7 88.7 


i These figures were reproduced from table 5-1 of the Commission's report. 
rsonnel have been defined as those serving their initial pognes tour of duty. In 

the case of officers, they include regular officers in all branches in their Ist 
nonregular officers serving their lst 2 on in the Army and Marine Corps, their Ist 3 years in the 
e case of enlisted men, Ist-term be arya personnel include 
334 years in the Navy, and 4 years in the Marine 
personnel are those serving in their Ist 2 years 


2 Ist-term 


Navy, and 4 yours in the Air Force. In 
those in the Ist 3 years of service in the Army 
Corps and Air Force. Nonregular Ist-term enlis 
in all branches of the military, 


Percentage of volunteers in 


67.4 the total active-duty forces. 


years of service and 


the 1968 survey. 


All services combined 
Total Officers Enlisted 


Army only 


Total Officers Enlisted 


2, 100 
1, 265 


3, 365 


819 
2, 084 


1, 297 
269 
98 


61.9 46.1 


conducted by the Department of Defense. In these surveys, taken in 1964 and 1968, Ist-term 
personnel were asked whether they would have enlisted in the absence of a draft. The proportion 
of respondents who answered “‘yes™ and "probably yes" as opposed to “‘no"’ and ‘‘probably no” 
who entered in the year of the survey was applied to the Ist-term force. The data for 1965 have been 
adjusted with the factors from the 1964 survey, while those for 1967 were adjusted on the basis of 


4 This number is the sum of all those beyond their initial service obligation plus the fraction of 


true volunteers in the Ist-term forces. 


2 The number of volunteers in the Ist-term forces was estimated with the aid of attitude surveys 


If we subtract the figures in line 5 of Table 
1.1.2 from the total manpower require- 
ments, line 1, we derive an estimate of the 
manpower deficits expected from the elim- 
ination of the draft. If these figures are 
anywhere near correct, manpower deficits 
will be fairly small for the forces up to 2.5 
million men, Indeed, in the case of the 
officers, the deficits can be eliminated by in- 
creasing the flow of annual voluntary enlist- 
ments by about 3,000 men per year. 


THE IMPACT OF PAY ON ENLISTMENTS AND 
REENLISTMENTS 

For any given manpower deficit, the size 
of the military pay increase required for the 
all-yoluntary forces will depend on the type 
and strength of the relationship between the 
changes in the levels of military pay and 
the corresponding changes in both initial en- 
listments and re-enlistments, The second 
task of this study is, therefore, to derive a 
quantitative measure of the relationships be- 
tween changes in the levels of military pay 
and initial enlistments or re-enlistments, In 
economic terms, our task is to estimate the 
elasticity of supply which is a measure of the 
percentage response in enlistment or re- 
enlistment rates to a given percentage change 
in military earnings.‘ 

If the manpower deficit after the elimina- 
tion of the draft is fairly large, a second as- 
pect of this measure becomes important, 
namely that of the constancy of the elastic- 
ity throughout the range relevant for the 
elimination of the deficit. 

In essence, all of the supply studies in 
Part II of this volume begin with an eco- 
nomic model which predicts that the level 
of military pay required is positively related 
to the force size demanded by the military,’ 
in this case on the size of the manpower 
deficit after the elimination of the draft. 
The basis for this prediction is the recog- 
nition of the inherent differences among in- 
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dividuals in their preferences for the set of 
non-monetary conditions that characterizes 
military life, as opposed to the set of both 
monetary and non-monetary conditions in 
the civilian sector of the economy. 

Given these differences in individual pref- 
erences for, or commitment to military serv- 
ice, there will be parallel differences in pay 
that will compensate them for these non- 
monetary conditions of service. Conse- 
quently, if the military services desired to 
attract or retain only a small fraction of 
the relevant populations, it could attract 
those few individuals who have the strongest 
preference for, or commitment to, such sery- 
ice. Those individuais could presumably be 
attracted at relatively low levels of military 
pay. As requirements for personnel grow, 
the military must induce those individuals to 
choose military life who have increasingly 
weaker preference for such life (stronger 
preference for civilian life). Those indi- 
viduals will presumably choose the military 
only if they are compensated for their lower 
preferences for the set of non-monetary con- 
ditions that characterize military life. 

The preceding statement of the relation- 
ship between military pay and enlistment or 
re-enlistments can be tested empirically by 
fitting a line to a set of successive points, 
each of which represents a pair of observed 
values of military pay (Mp) and the con- 
comitant enlistment or re-enlistment rate 
(Er). The statement postulates that such a 
line will be upward sloping, or that the 
elasticity of supply will be positive. 

However, the empirical investigator of this 
relationship must take account of the fact 
that the postulated positive relationship be- 
tween military pay and enlistment or re- 
listment rates is conditional upon things 
other than military pay being held constant. 
In particular, it assumes that when military 
pay has been increased the civilian working 
conditions, civilian pay, or schooling costs 
have remained the same; that the non- 
monetary conditions of military service have 


remained the same; and that the preference 
distribution among individuals for military 
activities vis-a-vis the civilian alternatives 
have remained the same, Changes in any of 
these conditions could cause the new data 
to suggest the reverse relationship between 
changes in military pay and changes in en- 
listment or re-enlistment rates. 

For example, if military pay increased by 
the same proportion and at the same time 
as did the alternative civilian earnings, the 
relative desirability of the two activities 
should remain about the same. Under these 
conditions, increased military pay could be 
expected to have little, if any, effect on en- 
listments, For this reason, the postulated 
relationship applies to the ratio of military 
pay to civilian pay (Mp/Cp). Increases in 
military pay are thus intended to show only 
the increases in military relative to civilian 
pay. If in the process of the relative in- 
crease in military pay neither the prefer- 
ence distribution nor the conditions of sery- 
ice have changed, the increase in enlistments 
could be expected to follow the pay raise. 

Similarly, changes in either the prefer- 
ences or the relative conditions of service 
could either negate or strengthen the effect 
upon enlistments of a given pay raise. For 
instance, a lack of commitment to a parti- 
cular war effort or a worsening of the condi- 
tions of service, such as an increase in the 
degree of risk, an increase in the propor- 
tion of time spent away from home, or an 
increase in the hours of work, would be ex- 
pected to decrease the supply, i.e., shift the 
supply curve downward so that at each level 
of relative military pay the enlistment rate 
would be smaller, The opposite effect would 
follow an improvement in the non-monetary 
conditions of military service or an increase 
in the preference for military activities vis- 
a-vis civyillan employment. An increase in 
patriotism, for instance, could be expected 
to shift the supply line to the right. In this 
case higher enlistment rates would be ob- 
served at each level of pay. 
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Whether the function is Hnear or non- 
linear in the relevant range is also a ques- 
tion of importance to the estimator of the 
budgetary outlays necessary to provide all 
voluntary forces. But as we stated earlier, 
this question becomes important only when 
the manpower deficit expected from the 
elimination of the draft is very large. This is 
true because the answer to this question de- 
pends on the nature of the distribution of 
the tastes for military life within the rele- 
vant population pool, say the 17-20 age 
group, If the number necessary to make up 
this deficit is fairly small, it is likely to be 
filled from the ranks of those whose tastes 
for military service are fairly homogeneous. 
We may expect to observe a significantly 
declining elasticity only when the deficit is 
large because only then do the military serv- 
ices have to call on individuals whose tastes 
may be significantly different from those that 
preceded them into the military on a volun- 
tary basis. 

In our case, the deficit for the officer com- 
ponent of the 2.5 million men force is ex- 
tremely small (see Table II.1.2). Even the 
deficit in the enlisted component of that 
force can be eliminated by increasing the 
annual flow of volunteers from the 17-20 
population from about 3.8% to about 5.3%. 
Almost independent of the shape of the 
function, the elasticity of supply should be 
fairly constant over this small portion of the 
curve. 

In any event, both Fechter and Gray fitted 
a number of functions, including linear, log- 
linear, log-complement, and logit functions, 
to their respective data. Over the range of 
data available to them, their tests for good- 
ness of fit were unable to discriminate 
amongst the functions. The choice of func- 
tional form was, therefore, often related to 
the author's preference or to ease of manipu- 
lation. Based on the results (or lack of re- 
sults) of the tests for the goodness of fit 
as well as on the factors mentioned above, 
our own study adopted the constant elastic- 
ity of supply function.’ 

In general, the estimating equations used 
in these studies are some variant of the form. 


M, 
In FE, =as+a; In z -tas In DPs., +e 
? 


where In omia the natural logarithm of either the 


enlistment rate or the reenlistment rate, 


Myp=expected military earnings during the 
period of the contract, 

Cp expected alternative civilian earnings 
during the same period, 

DP=some measure of draft pressure or its 
complement. 

Among the variables not included in this 
general equation are the unemployment rate 
and others which are thought to exercise in- 
dependent effects on the enlistment rate. 
All of these other variables are entered in the 
estimating equations in order to minimize 
the interference from, or to account for, 
the impact of forces other than pay, there- 
by hoping to isolate the relationship be- 
tween pay and enlistment or re-enlistment 
rates. Unfortunately, complete isolation of 
the pay effect is almost impossible to achieve. 
Mostly, of course, this is a failure of the data 
rather than the method, for neither the 
civilian pay and population figures nor the 
military pay and enlistment or re-enlist- 
ment data nor any of the other data are 
available in sufficient detail or have been 
generated under sufficiently stable condi- 
tions to permit such isolation. 

The pairs of observations (Mp/Cp, Er), 
are based either on the changes in the pay 
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ratio and the enlistment rates over time 
(secular data) or on the observed differences 
in the ratios of military to civilian pay and 
the enlistment or re-enlistment rates among 
different subgroups of the relevant popula- 
tions, at a single instant in time (cross-sec- 
tion data). The studies of Fechter, Cook, and 
Cook and White for enlisted men are all 
based on the former method as is the study 
of Altman and Barro of Freshmen ROTC 
enrollment rates. Gray’s study of enlisted 
accessions, and all of the re-enlistment stu- 
dies (Nelson’s, Wilburn’s, and Grubert’s and 
Weiher’s) employ the cross-section method 
of estimation, 

McCulloch's study also employs the cross- 
section method but he uses a different ap- 
proach from all of the others in this volume. 
He bases his estimates on the differences in 
the ratio of careerists to their respective 
civilian cohorts (differences in stock ratios) 
rather than on the differences in enlist- 
ment or re-enlistment rates (flow ratios). 
Because his observations are likely to be 
biased and probably less accurate than are 
those in the other studies, his findings are 
somewhat less reliable.? 

In general, we suspect that in the enlisted 
accession studies, the dependent variable 
(E/p) the enlistment rate, is cleaner in the 
time serles than in the cross-section studies 
but that the reverse is true for the inde- 
pendent variable (Mp/Cp), relative military 
pay. With the possible exception of Gray's 
more detailed study of Navy enlistments, 
both the numerator and the denominator of 
the dependent variable require too many ad- 
justments based on imperfect information 
for use in the cross-section studies. 

The quarterly observations on the pay vari- 
able used in the time series studies are also 
imprecise, but even if they had been more 
precise, it would still be difficult to interpret 
their meaning and their impact on enlist- 
ments. We simply do not know enough about 
how individuals respond to expected pay 
raises. For instance, a given pay raise might 
have been anticipated, in which case the in- 
crease in enlistments would start prior to the 
actual pay raise. In this event the observed 
change in enlistments following a pay raise 
would understate the effect of the pay raise 
on the enlistment rate; thus understate the 
elasticity of supply. The smoothing of the pay 
series performed in these studies probably 
helps, but we do not know how much it helps. 

The military pay figures in the cross-sec- 
tion studies do not suffer from this particular 
shortcoming, but they either include or ex- 
clude components of pay which are re- 
ceived in-kind, or are deferred. Those items 
that are included have had their money value 
determined on the basis of their estimated 
costs rather than on the basis of their value 
to the military personnel. If these two values 
differ significantly, and they probably do dif- 
fer, and the various sub-groups used in the 
analysis receive different amounts of in- 
come-in-kind, the cross-section elasticities 
will be difficult to interpret. In addition, we 
have only meager information about the 
differences in civilian earnings among sub- 
groups classified by type of prior military ex- 
perience. 

Because of some of the data and measure- 
ment problems discussed above, this study 
used an elasticity of supply for initial en- 
trants of 1.25 rather than those reported in 
the respective studies. We feel that this elas- 
ticity is on the low side both because it is 
lower than the vast majority of the statisti- 
cally significant estimates reported in the re- 
spective studies and because most of the re- 
maining identifiable biases are on the nega- 
tive side. 

This elasticity is higher than the ones 
reported in the earlier studies by Fisher and 
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by Altman and Fechter’ But this difference 
is due partly to the difference in the func- 
tional forms employed and partly to the im- 
proved quality of our data. Also, Altman and 
Fechter used in their earlier study estimates 
of the civilian population pool which biased 
their elasticity downward. By excluding those 
in school from the denominator of the de- 
pendent variable, they raised the enlistment 
rate of the high Income regions by a greater 
amount than those from the low income 
regions, thereby lowering the elasticity. We 
find no acceptable reason for their exclusion: 
particularly when we observe that college 
graduates, a more exclusive group than all 
full-time students, are the principal source 
of supply of officer personnel, at higher levels 
of pay, of course. 

Finally, Altman and Fechter used both 
full-time civilian income in the pay ratio 
and the unemployment rate as separate vari- 
ables in their estimating equation. Aside 
from its negative impact on the size of the 
relative pay elasticity, the size of the unem- 
ployment coefficient is impossible to inter- 
pret. At pay elasticities in the neighborhood 
of .8, it shows for instance, that a decrease 
in the overall unemployment rate from 5.5 
to 4.0 percent, or an increase in the average 
civilian earnings of about 1.5 percent, would 
require an offsetting increase in military 
pay of about 50 percent. Since the inci- 
dence of unemployment among the young 
is widely distributed and is generally of 
short duration, these results are simply un- 
acceptable. In the studies reported in this 
volume the full-time civilian earnings were 
adjusted for unemployment. In the equations 
where both adjusted civilian earnings and 
unemployment were used as independent 
variables, the coefficient of unemployment 
was generally statistically insignificant (See 
in particular the studies of Fechter and 
Cook). 

The estimates of re-enlistment elasticities 
used in this study were 2.43, 2.14, 2.00 and 
2.36 for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Air Force respectively, These were among 
the lowest relative pay elasticities estimated 
by Nelson, Grubert and Weiher, and by Wil- 
burn. 


THE IMPACT OF PAY ON QUALITY 


Some of the military manpower planners 
readily accepted the proposition that sig- 
nificant pay increases, particularly when 
linked to changes in some of the current 
military manpower management practices, 
would increase the flow of volunteers suf- 
ficiently to man the current or smaller 
forces on an all-voluntary basis. Their con- 
cern centered instead on the quality of vol- 
unteers attracted with increased pay. Two 
of the studies in this volume provide at 
least partial answers to this question. But 
because of the data problems in these 
studies we adopted a somewhat more con- 
servative approach than the one required on 
the basis of the results of these studies. 

In considering the problem of quality, it 
must be kept in mind that the quality char- 
acteristics which are currently used to dis- 
criminate among applicants or among in- 
ductees are those which reflect either moral, 
physical, or mental qualities. The last char- 
acteristic is usually measured by the individ- 
ual's AFQT score. Insofar as a higher AFQT 
score reflects greater learning ability and 
therefore, improved performance, length of 
service or experience is probably a good sub- 
stitute for this particular quality dimension. 
Since it is quite clear that the average length 
of service will be higher in the all-voluntary 
forces than in the current force, the ef- 
fects of reductions, if any, in the average 
level of AFQT will be at least partly offset by 
the increase in the average length of service. 

But will the average AFQT fall? The two 
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RAND studies suggest that the opposite will 
occur, but their results are somewhat dif- 
ficult to interpret. Using essentially the same 
data that was used by Cook in his study of 
Air Force accessions, Cook and White attempt 
to estimate the impact of an increase in rela- 
tive. pay, on the average level of quality of 
Air Force enlistments. They conclude that, 
other things the same, a 1% increase in re- 
lative pay will increase their index of aver- 
age quality by about 0.52%. Given the size of 
our recommended pay increase, this estimate 
suggests that the average level quality of en- 
trants should increase by about 17.5% (on 
the index of AFQT scores). 

Unfortunately, the pay variable used in 
that study was the average level of Air Force 
pay (again quarterly observations) whose 
movements may not reflect accurately the 
changes in the expected levels of pay by the 
different mental groups. 

Other findings pointing in the direction of 
an increase in quality are found in the re- 
sults of Cook’s accessions study. In that 
study he estimates separate regressions for 
the entrants from all mental groups com- 
bined, for entrants from mental groups I to 
III, I to II and I, respectively. His corre- 
sponding relative pay elasticities are 2.19, 
2 23, 2.15, and 2.36. In other words, a 10% 
increase in relative pay will induce a 23.6% 
increase in the enlistment rate of those in 
the highest mental groups but only a 21.9% 
increase in overall enlistments. Here again 
the same pay variables were used for all re- 
gressions. 

In addition, in both of these studies the 
effects of pay on quality are derived from 
data generated in the presence of the draft. 
It is conceivable that these effects would be 
different in the zero draft situation. 

A somewhat different type of evidence is 
cited by Grubert and Weiher. They relate 
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relative changes In reenlistment rates by 
military occupations to the size of the vari- 
able re-enlistment bonus. Since the size of 
the bonus is highly correlated with quality, 
their results imply a high elasticity for high 
quality personnel, when the pay increase is 
directed toward such personnel. 

The approach followed in this study was 
to estimate the proportion of true volun- 
teers among those from mental groups I-III 
only. We then provided a pay increase which 
was sufficient, we felt, to insure the services 
& voluntary input which included no more 
than 20% of those in mental group IV, As 
a further safety device we provided special 
pay (proficiency pay) to higher quality first- 
termers, to those in the more critical occu- 
pations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Most of the discussion in this paper has 
centered around the 3 principal supply ques- 
tions raised in our study. These are: 1) What 
is the degree of voluntarism under current 
levels of pay, and by implication what will 
be the manpower deficit once the draft au- 
thority is terminated without improvements 
in either the monetary or non-monetary con- 
ditions of service? 2) How and to what de- 
gree (in elasticity terms) will enlistments or 
re-enlistments respond to increases in mil- 
itary pay and by implication what will be 
the added budgetary outlays required for the 
elimination of the deficit? 3) What will be 
the impact of increased pay on a particular 
dimension of quality relevant for perform- 
ance? 

While most of the studies examined here 
are fairly general, the arguments in this 
paper have had particular applicability to 
military forces approximating in size (some- 
what lower than) the standing forces in the 
pre-Vietnam period. For these forces the 
deficits, even the enlisted deficits, will be 
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fairly small, and if our elasticity estimates 
are anywhere near the mark the task of elim- 
inating these estimates should be easy. In 
spite of the data problems, we feel fairly 
confident that our estimates are on the con- 
servative side. 

We also estimated the pay increase re- 
quired for an all voluntary force of 3 mil- 
lion men. But since the manpower deficits 
are larger for this force, the constant elas- 
ticity assumption may have less validity for 
this than for the smaller forces examined. 
We did not estimate the pay increases re- 
quired for smaller than the 2.5 million men 
forces since the Commission members felt 
that the increases required for that force 
should also be extended to the men in the 
smaller forces. This decision was based on 
equity rather than supply considerations. 

The pay increases necessary to maintain a 
stable force of 2.5 million varied from service 
to service, depending on their expected man- 
power deficits. Since the Army had the larg- 
est deficit and could be expected to have the 
severest problem in its elimination, we 
estimated our pay increase on the basis of 
the Army's deficit. Consequently, the other 
three military services will probably experi- 
ence excess supply. This Is not the most ef- 
ficient allocation of the extra pay but we 
were constrained by the institutional re- 
quirement of maintaining a single pay table 
for the four military services. 

Except for some minor smoothing, Table 
11.1.3, contains the basic pay scales which 
incorporate the pay increases required for 
voluntary forces up to and including 2.5 mil- 
lion men: Of course, the pay rates in this 
table were recommended to take effect on 
July 1, 1970. Long delays in the implementa- 
tion of these rates will require additional 
across-the-board increases proportionate to 
the interim increases in civilian pay. 
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TABLE 1!-1.3.—PROPOSED MONTHLY RATES OF BASIC PAY FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1970 


[tn dollars} 


Cumulative years of service 


Pa 


y 
Rank grade 2or less Over 2 


Over 3 


Over 4 Over 6 Over8  Over10 Over 12 


Over 26 
(maxi- 


Over 14 Overl6 Over18 Over20 Over 22 mum) 


0-101 
0-9 
0-8 


General—admiral 
Lieutenant general—vice 

admiral 1,779.90 
Major general—rear ad- 

miral (UH) 1, 617. 90 
Brigadier general—rear ad- 

miral (LH) commodore. ... . 305. 1, 394. 10 
Colonel —captain 967.20 1, 063. 
Lieutenant colonel—com- 


1, 956. 90 
1, 734.30 
1, 570. 80 


2, 025. 59 


Captain—tieutenant_. 2 
Ist lieutenant—tieutenant 


Gj 
2d Heutenant-ensign 
Aviation cadets 2. 
Captain—lieutenant__...—_- 
Ist lieutenant—lieutenant 


cig 
2d {Watensni—ebsign 


1 Basic. pay for pay grade 0-10 is $3,000 oN Chiat 4 res big a they are serving 


as: (a) Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of "Staff; 


2, 025. 59 
1, 818. 00 
1, 656. 60 


2,025.59 2,025.59 2, 103.30 
1,818.00 1,818.00 1, 863.90 
1, 656.60 1,656.60 1,779.90 


1,394.10 1, 456.20 
1, 132.50 1, 132.50 


971.10 971.10 
847.50 862.50 
801.60 839.70 
716.40 731.40 
623.30 


623.30 
"801.60 839. 70 
716. 40 


731.40 
647.30 


2, 103. 30 
1, 863. 90 
1,779.90 


1, 540, 80 
1, 132. 50 


1, 001.10 


2, 264.70 
1, 941.30 
1, 863.90 


1, 540, 80 
1, 132. 50 


1,054.50 
1,016.70 
2. 


962.4 
824.70 
710.50 


(c) Chief of Naval 


Operations; (d) Commandant of the Marine Corps and (e) Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 


2, 264. 70 
1, 941.30 
1, 863. 90 


1,617.90 
1, 170.90 


1, 125. 00 


2, 426. 70 
2, 103.30 
1, 941. 30 
i ay 90 


2, 426.70 
2, 103. 30 
2, 025. 90 


1, 902. 30 
1, 425. 30 


1, 278. 60 
1, 140. 30 
985. 


2, 588.70 
2,264.70 2,264.70 
2,103.30 2, 188.20 


1, 902.30 1, 902. 30 
1,456.20 1,540.80 


1,317.00 1,363.50 
1,140.30 1,140.30 
985. 985. 80 


2,588.70 2,750. 40 
2, 426.70 
2, 188. 20 
1, 902, 30 
1, 671.30 
1, 363. 50 


1 1, 001.10 
1847.50 


1 732.50 


2 Aviation cadets are entitled to monthly basic pay of 50 percent of the rate which applies to 
officers O-1 with 2 or less years’ service, 


Cumulative years of service 


Rank 
$617.40 
561. 30 
504, 40 
449.40 


1 Maximum. 


Over 2 


teen: << 


S34 40 
479. 40 


Over 4 Over 6 Over8 Over10 Over 12 


$677.70 
616.56 
547.20 
508. 80 


$708. 30 
624. 00 
577.20 
531. 60 


$739.50 
669. 60 
00 


554. 70 


ls 10 $824.70 
731.40 
654. 90 


577.20 600.90 


Over 14 


Overl6 Overl8 Over20 Over 22 Over 26 


$893. 40 
777.30 
701.10 
647.10 


$978. a 
862.5 
1777. 30 = 


$947. 40 


t 693. 30 
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TABLE 11-1.3.—PROPOSED MONTHLY RATES OF BASIC PAY FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1970—Continued 


Cumulative years of service 


Pay grade 2 or less 


Over 4 


Over 6 Over8 Overl0 Overl2 Over l4 


Over 16 


Over18 Over20 Over22 Over 26 Over 30 


4 months or over) 
under 4 months) 


717.60 


390, 
1363. 80 __ 


823. 50 
726. 30 
645.60 


903. 60 
807. 00 
726. 30 


903. 60 


1 Maximum. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Since the determinants of force size re- 
quirements and their annual replacement 
needs (item 1) are examined in detail in 
Part I of this volume, they will not-be dis- 
cussed in this paper. An all-volunteer force 
would probably require fewer men than a 
partly conscripted force of equal military 
effectiveness. This is true, in part, because 
volunteers tend to sign up for longer terms 
and tend to re-enlist in larger numbers than 
do conscripts. Consequently, the force size 
requirements are themselves a function of 
the proportion of true volunteers in the 
force and consequently are influenced by the 
factors which determine the supply of vol- 
unteers to the military services. 

* Fisher estimated that had the draft been 
eliminated annual enlistments would have 
declined by about 24%. See Anthony C. 
Fisher, “The Cost of the Draft and the Cost 
of Ending the Draft”, American Economic 
Review, June 1969, 59, 239-254. Using a dif- 
ferent estimating approach, Altman and 
Fechter concluded that the pre-Vietnam 
regular first-term enlisted forces would have 
declined by 38% while first-term officers 
forces would have fallen by about 42%. See 
S. H. Altman and A. E. Fechter, “The Supply 
of Military Personnel in the Absence of a 
Draft,” American Economic Review Proceed- 
ings, May 1967, 57, 14-13. Both of these stud- 
ies assume that all individuals who were in- 
ducted would not have been present without 
the draft. Oi, using the same data base as 
Altman and Fechter estimates the identical 
reductions in the first-term forces. See Wal- 
ter Y. Oi, ibid, 39-62. 

3 Fisher, op cit,, used the changes in the 
accession rate rather than the induction 
rate. Accessions include both those who en- 
tered the services as inductees and those who 
enlisted. Changes in the accession rate, he 
argued, came closer to reflecting changes 
in the demand for military manpower and, 
therefore, to changes in the probability of 
being drafted than did the changes in the 
induction rate, But even the quarterly ac- 
cession figures are heavily influenced by 
the supply conditions. 

‘While this study emphasizes pay, it rec- 
ognizes, of course, that pay is not the only 
factor in the military career decision. This 
study emphasizes military pay because its 
effects are more easily measured than are 
those of, say, improvements in some of the 
non-monetary conditions of service. More- 
over, many of the non-monetary conditions 
of military service, such as frequent family 
separation, sea-duty, etc., may not be amend- 
able to change. But pay can and does com- 
pensate individuals for the greater risks and 
hardships that are associated with military 
life. 

* This model has been widely accepted by 
both academicians and practical manpower 
managers. Witness, for example, the increas- 
ing use by the military of such items of pay 
as proficiency pay, the variable re-enlist- 
ment bonus and submarine officer continua- 
tion pay, all of which are designed to in- 


crease retention from among different sub- 
groups of the military forces. 

*The studies reported in footnote? above 
used functional forms with declining elastic- 
ities. As a result, their estimates of the pay 
increases necessary for the all voluntary 
forces were substantially above those esti- 
mated in this study. We suspect that the 
authors of those studies were impressed with 
the size of the required increase in volun- 
tary enlistments when this increase is viewed 
relative to the number or percentage of 
current volunteers (5.3/3.8, an increase of 
about 40%) rather than the size of the in- 
crease relative to the civilian pool from which 
they enter the military (5.3—3.89%¢=1.5%). 
The latter increase is the one relevant to 
these deliberations. 

* His primary observations are subgroups of 
those serving beyond their initial tour of 
duty, classified by race, education, and length 
of service. Since his military education data 
are based on the levels of education prior to 
entry into service they become less reliable 
with the increasing level of experience. In ad- 
dition, by virtue of the continuous losses 
from the ranks (both involuntary and volun- 
tary) his successive length of service groups 
are less representative of their civilian coun- 
terparts. Finally, his military pay variable 
excludes the value of retired pay. Since it is 
non-vested its value increases with length of 
service, the closer one gets to retirement 
eligibility. 

*The author of this paper attempted to 
estimate the perceived value of income-in- 
kind by estimating separate elasticities for 
the two forms of military pay. Based on his 
findings he is convinced that the value of 
such income as perceived by its recipients is 
significantly lower than its cost to the em- 
ployer. See Harry J. Gilman, “The Supply of 
Labor to the Military: A Cross-Section Anal- 
ysis of First-term Re-enlistment Rates in the 
Navy in Fiscal Year 1964,” unpublished 
manuscript, 1965, The Center For Naval 
Analyses, Arlington, Virginia. 

For references see footnote * above. 

See Altman and Fechter op. cit., Table 
6. p. 29. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 of the 7 minutes I have remaining to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
opposition to title 5 of Amendment No. 
76 offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER) is 
easily explained. It is based on the fact 
that all available evidence indicates this 
Nation cannot meet its military man- 
power needs without a 2-year extension 
of the Selective Service Act. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would end the draft exten- 
sion on July 1, 1972, thus terminating it 
after only 1 year. 


Also, I am opposed to the pending 
amendment before the Senate, Amend- 
ment No. 106, offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
which would terminate the Selective 
Service Act July 1, 1971. 

It should be noted at the outset that 
the argument for a l-year extension 
rested in a large part on the approval of 
higher military pay. In other words, had 
the Senate last week approved the $2.7 
billion military pay increase called for 
in the Hughes amendment then there 
would be a stronger basis for arguing the 
l-year extension. 

In fact, in the supplemental views of 
the committee report the author of this 
amendment based his arguments for a 
1-year extension on the premise that the 
additional pay would be approved. As we 
all know, the Senate, in its wisdom, last 
week supported the Armed Services Com- 
mittee position of a pay increase amount- 
ing to $1 billion as opposed to the $2.7 
billion in the Schweiker-Hughes amend- 
ment. 

In paragraph 2 of the supplemental 
views to the Armed Services Committee 
report the Senator from Pennsylvania 
made this statement: 

The President’s Commission on an All- 
Volunteer Force unanimously endorsed the 
concept of a volunteer force and indicated 
that, through proper adjustments of the cur- 
rent pay levels for members of the Armed 
Services, particularly those in the lower 
ranks, such a force could come into being 
within 1 year. 


Thus, the decisive defeat last week of 
the increased pay by a vote of 42 to 31 
left the supporters of a 1-year extension 
without a good part of their argument. 

On Tuesday in his press conference the 
President of the United States told the 
American people that, although he will 
have reduced the U.S. troop strength in 
Vietnam some two-thirds by the end of 
this year, it would still be necessary to 
send small numbers of draftees to that 
area. 

Replacements are needed because 
American soldiers only remain in Viet- 
nam about 1 year under the U.S. rotation 
program. Also, these new assignments 
will permit an orderly and gradual U.S. 
disengagement. This policy will help as- 
sure progress in the Vietnamization pro- 
gram and a reasonable chance for sur- 
vival of a free government in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, the Senate should also 
realize that a 1-year extension of the 
draft would only put off until next year 
the necessary decision in this matter. 
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Such a postponement would be danger- 
ous because a draft extension next year 
would become embroiled in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1972. 

Further, the supporters of this amend- 
ment suggest that the authority to bring 
men into military service should be dealt 
with annually. Nothing could create 
greater confusion than to throw military 
manpower accession policies into the po- 
litical arena each year. Young men could 
not plan their lives. They would not know 
from one year to the next what to expect 
in the way of a military service require- 
ment. This Nation has always dealt with 
such matters every 4 years, and that is 
the sensible approach. 

Those critics who wish to tie the hands 
of the Commander in Chief already have 
numerous avenues through which they 
may infiuence troop deployment policies 
without placing the draft on an annual 
basis. These safeguards include the au- 
thority to set manpower levels for both 
the Regulars and Reserves and, of course, 
the right to appropriate money which 
the Commander in Chief must have if he 
is to utilize military forces. 

Mr. President, the Senate committee 
this year has held lengthy hearings on 
the desired time for extension of the Se- 
lective Service Act. Some committee 
members felt a 4-year extension was de- 
sirable, while others favored a 2- or 1- 
year extension. However, when the final 
committee vote came, the members fa- 
vored a 2-year extension by a vote of 
13 to 3. 

For the sake of understanding I have 
tried to reduce to a few words some of 
the reasons supporting a 2-year exten- 
sion rather than a 1-year extension. They 
include the following: 

First, in view of our present involve- 
ment in Vietnam and the 42 defense 
agreements we have with nations around 
the world, a 1-year extension would be 
viewed by our allies as a withdrawal from 
our commitments. 

Second, the vast majority of recognized 
authorities on this subject say the man- 
power needed to preserve this Nation's 
national security could not be met if the 
legal obligation for military service ends 
about this time next year. 

Third, a 1-year extension would mis- 
lead the country and particularly our 
young people into thinking the all-volun- 
teer Armed Forces can work although it 
will not even be adequately tested by 
next June. 

Fourth, the Reserve forces would un- 
doubtedly not be able to meet their man- 
power requirements since over 75 percent 
of all nonprior service enlistments are 
draft-motivated. 

Fifth, a shortage of physicians in fiscal 
year 1973 would develop since many med- 
ical students would not volunteer for the 
Berry plan if the draft inducement is 
removed. Dental and allied medical spe- 
cialists would also be in short supply. 

Sixth, only 4 percent of voluntary en- 
listees request assignment to the com- 
bat arms. Thus young men assuming 
combat roles are supplied through the 
draft. In the absence of the draft the 
combat arms requirements could not pos- 
sibly be met. Special programs, such as 
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the enlistment bonus or a 16-month as- 
signment in Europe, are being offered to 
attract men to the combat arms but a 
minimum of a 2-year extension is needed 
to even begin meeting this problem. 

Seventh, a July 1,1972, termination 
date would undoubtedly result in a reduc- 
tion of draft motivated enlistments into 
the active and reserve forces among 17- 
and 18-year-olds during fiscal year 1972 
since persons in these age groups would 
know that they would not become subject 
to induction in fiscal year 1973. 

Eighth, an extension for only 1-year 
would, for all practical purposes, provide 
only a 6-month period in which the proj- 
ect volunteer incentives would be in op- 
eration and their efforts could be eval- 
uated. This is so because decisions would 
have to be made in December of this year 
as to whether a further extension would 
be required. Action would then have to be 
initiated by the executive branch and the 
Congress early in 1972, an election year, 
in order to complete all necessary con- 
sideration for a further extension to be- 
come effective on July 1, 1972. A 2-year 
extension, on the other hand, would pro- 
vide the necessary time for various proj- 
ect volunteer programs to take effect. 
Also, during this period any new pro- 
grams deemed necessary could be in- 
troduced. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I fail to 
see why this Nation should take the clear 
risks involved in a l-year extension. 
There is no risk involved in a 2-year ex- 
tension, and the administration will cer- 
tainly not draft men up to June 1973 un- 
less they are required. 

It is unfortunate that putting on the 
uniform of this great country has been 
made so distasteful in the eyes of many. 
Some of those who want an all-volun- 
teer armed force are at the same time 
denouncing ihe military. They cannot 
have their cake and eat it, too. If our 
military forces are ever to be sustained by 
volunteers alone, then all of us must pull 
together to restore respect to the uniform. 

Mr. President, when I think about the 
greatness of America in current times, 
my thoughts turn to Astronaut Neil 
Armstrong and that historic moment on 
July 20, 1969. He risked his life for 
America and, upon stepping on the moon 
said: 

That’s one small step for man, one giant 
leap for mankind. 


The Senate will be taking a big step 
backward if it approves the Hatfield 
amendment for no extension or the 
Schweiker amendment extending the Se- 
lective Service Act for only 1 year. Just 
because we provide a 2-year extension 
does not mean it has to be used. But not 
to provide it and thereby weaken our 
Armed Forces will be a step backward 
from which we may not recover. 

Mr. President, in further comment on 
the pending bill I wish to point out that 
in the May 31, 1971 issue of the Aiken 
Standard newspaper in my home town 
of Aiken, S.C. columnist Holmes Alex- 
ander had an article in praise of Armed 
Services Committee Chairman JOHN 
STENNIS. 

This column was titled, “Fine Hour 
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in the Senate,” and was an account of 
the recent debate on the Senate floor 
just prior to the vote on the amendment 
which would have cut U.S. troops in Eu- 
rope by one-half. 

As an opponent of that amendment 
and an ally of Chairman Srennis in the 
NATO debate I found this article by Mr. 
Alexander most interesting. 

In particular did Mr. Alexander praise 
the floor leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi. He referred to 
Mr. STENNIS as a “Southern orator be- 
yond compare” and listed him among 
such great names as Webster, Clay, and 
Calhoun, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this column be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Five Hour In THE SENATE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

The way to get your spine patriotically 
tingled is to keep visiting the U.S. Senate. 
It’s a potluck proposition or, to swap meta- 
phors in midstream, it’s a favorite fishing 
hole where for weeks on end the trout don’t 
bite. But keep trying, and one day you will 
witness scenes that thrill you like an elec- 
tric bolt and you will hear debates that fairly 
lift you out of your seat. 

This happened in the dramatic showdown 
over the Mansfield Amendment. I wrote on 
it previously, but the debate hadn't ended 
then, and it deserves an encore anyhow. 

Consider the setting. The 99 gentlemen 
and one lady who comprise the Senate are 
the finest public persons in the world. I 
sometimes have to write disagreeably about 
individual Senators, whose thinking gets 
fogged in, but that is not a line of duty 
which I enjoy. The very worst you can say 
about fellows like Muskie, Kennedy; McGov- 
ern, Hartke and their ilk is that they some- 
times wander into left field and get lost 
there. But all of them are good and decent 
men, and at this writing there is not a jerk 
in the Senate chamber. 

Since all men are created unequal, it’s 
natural that some members are of higher 
excellence than others. The distribution on 
the Mansfield Amendment was such that the 
noblest, the knightliest, the wisest and most 
winsome Senators were captains of debate 
on opposite sides. The division fell into these 
high-quality parts only because the subject 
matter was one on which the best of patriots 
could differ. Mansfield was proposing a draft 
bill amendment which would bring home 
150,000 out of 300,000 American troops in 
Europe, bring them home, pronto, over the 
opposition of their Commander in Chief. 

This proposition has the merit of recogniz- 
ing big political-military-financial changes 
since the troops were sent there a quarter- 
century ago. The Atlantic Alliance (NATO) 
has become virtually a unilateral pact with 
you-know-who manning the guns. Canada 
Premier Trudeau was in Moscow during the 
debate, and he was bragging there about how 
his country, a NATO partner, had welched 
on its obligations. 

De Gaulle was in his grave, but he had 
taken France out of the Alliance and chased 
Supreme Headquarters out of France and 
Belgium. 

When the Alliance was founded, we were 
rich and our partners were poor, but today 
we're busted and they're booming. If the 
Russians invade West Europe, they will be 
challenging 7,000 pieces of U.S. nuclear artil- 
lery located Over There, and infantry divi- 
sions won't count for much. 
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But arguments against the Mansfield 
Amendment are equally forceful. Our deputy 
commander in Europe, Gen. David Burchinal, 
was recently here, and he said, as many 
Senators knew to be true, that the Russians 
are leaning against the NATO ramparts at 
every contact point in Europe. This is not 
a good time, and there neyer has been a good 
time, to weaken that defense perimeter. The 
only permissible pullback time would be 
when the Russians also pulled back, and 
Soviet Chairman Brezhney has recently pro- 
posed that we negotiate on that. The ad- 
ministration line is that the wrongs done 
to NATO by Canada and France won't make 
our welching on the deal into a right. If 
changes are made in troop levels, this should 
be done by intra-NATO agreement and not 
by U.S. legislation. 

When the final round of debate opened, 
the Amendment supporters began to roll up 
a score. Bluebloods of the Senate—Mansfield 
himself, Stuart Symington, Abe Ribicoff— 
were leading the fight and they were superb. 
But just when it appeared that they would 
carry off the victory. John Stennis took the 
floor and turned the whole course of battle. 
As chairman of Armed Services, as a strict 
Constitutionalist who knows that only the 
President should conduct foreign affairs, as a 
Southern orator beyond compare. Stennis 
of Mississippi disposed of the rival con- 
tentions, of the weakening compromises, of 
what he called “perfecting amendments 
which don't perfect.” He did so by sheer 
force of character and language, If the 
shades of Webster, Clay and Calhoun were 
in the chamber, they heard an address as 
wonderful as any of their own. 

My own inclination is to side with Mans- 
field, Symington, Ribicoff and the defeated 
minority, but no man could breathe with 
soul so dead as not to be set a-tingle by the 
John Stennis performance. To be over- 


whelmed by such a master is a dazzling 


honor. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I want 
to make some remarks in support of H.R. 
6531 as reported by the Committee on 
Armed Services. I wish to emphasize that 
the Committee held extensive hearings 
covering the three major issues in this 
bill—Selective Service amendments, 
military pay increases, and military 
manpower authorization. The bill was 
carefully considered and numerous 
amendments were adopted in Commit- 
tee which I believe make the bill a 
stronger one than either the version rec- 
ommended by the administration or the 
version passed by the House. 

Two major innovations this year were 
the establishment of a ceiling on the 
President’s induction authority of 150,- 
000 in each fiscal year 1972 and 1973 and 
a cut in the authorized military man- 
power from that which was recom- 
mended by the Department of Defense. 
As a result of this cut the total size of 
the Armed Forces will be reduced ap- 
proximately 100,000 men beyond that 
which was projected in the budget pro- 
posed by the administration. This means 
that the size of our military at the end 
of the next fiscal year will be approxi- 
mately 2.4 million men, rather than 2.5 
million. 

The Senate has an important function 
in reviewing our military manpower 
needs and the methods by which we fill 
these needs. Because this job is so im- 
portant it must be handled responsibly. 
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I believe the Armed Services Committee, 
under the very able leadership of Sena- 
tor Stennis, has done a responsible and 
thorough job. 

A most important issue before us is 
the need to extend the President’s in- 
duction authority under the Selective 
Service Act for 2 years. I wish to ad- 
dress this issue in my remarks today. 

The principal argument that has been 
made against the extension of this au- 
thority for a 2-year period has to do with 
the plan—it might more accurately be 
called the wish—of establishing within 
the coming year a volunteer army. I 
favor experiments in attracting more 
volunteers into the Armed Forces. The 
less we must rely on the draft, the bet- 
ter, and the steps for which the admin- 
istration has requested authority in this 
bill are useful ones. This bill increases 
military pay and allowances by just over 
$1,029.9 million with over 90 percent of 
these increases going to men with under 
2 years of service. This authorization 
would also permit new departures in in- 
creasing the number of volunteers: an 
initial enlistment bonus, and expenses 
for recruiters. Other steps to be taken 
this year will include improvement of 
barracks, and an increase in the number 
of ROTC scholarships. All of these meas- 
ures deserve support and it may be pos- 
sible that, as we learn which of them is 
the most productive, we will be able to 
move to military forces manned almost 
entirely by volunteers. This process must, 
however, be a gradual one. We have 
never sought to maintain forces of any- 
thing near the current levels without the 
aid of the draft. The reductions in mili- 
tary manpower recommended by the 
Committee this year were significant 
ones, but these reductions would still not 
permit us to maintain our military forces 
without the extension of the draft. 

I want to emphasize that there is not 
only a problem of acquiring sufficient 
men for our overall military manpower 
levels, the subject addressed in the Gates 
Commission report; there is a subordi- 
nate, but a very serious one, in the ac- 
quisition of manpower to fill Army com- 
bat units. This issue was not really ad- 
dressed in the Gates Commission report 
and it is one of the most critical prob- 
lems we face in trying to reach the ob- 
jective of an all-volunteer force. Only 
about 4 percent of the men who now go 
into Army combat units volunteer for 
that job. Over two-thirds of new entrants 
into those units are draftees and the 
rest are men who enlist and do not object 
to a combat assignment but do not re- 
quest one. The task of finding enough 
men, even in peacetime, to fill Army 
combat units, is a very serious one with- 
out the men supplied by induction and 
the men who enlist under the pressure 
of the draft. We cannot take it on faith 
alone that the men who are needed to 
supply the requirements for the impor- 
tant Army combat units will appear when 
they are needed. The job of serving in a 
ground combat unit is not an easy one. 
It is taxing, physically demanding, and 
dangerous, even in peacetime. We need 
time to experiment with different ways 
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in which it might be possible to attract 
men into such units. It is unrealistic to 
suppose that we can discover the best 
way to attract men into these units and 
act effectively on the basis of this ex- 
perience within the time provided by 
a 1-year extension of the draft. 

The problems which we need to solve 
before making the transition to an all- 
volunteer force apply also to services 
other than the Army. The Navy, and the 
Air Force also rely on the draft indirect- 
ly, because about one-half of the men 
who enlist in those services are moti- 
vated by the draft. This difficulty is one 
which it will take time to overcome. Even 
with pay raises considerably higher than 
those recommended by the committee or 
even those included in the House ver- 
sion, I believe more than 1 year will 
be necessary. 

Mr. President, I hope that after a seri- 
ous debate the Senate will determine that 
this is an area in which experiment, care, 
and caution, are highly important and 
will not undertake to force upon the 
Nation a new military manpower system 
before this move has any reasonable 
chance for success. 

TWO-YEAR EXTENSION OF THE DRAFT 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, there 
are many Americans who would like to 
see the end of the draft. I have spoken 
with scores of them and I have received 
hundreds of letters and wires in which 
they have set forth their arguments. I 
respect their sincerity, and their dedica- 
tion to their position, and I can sym- 
pathize their reasoning. 

Ending the draft will force full de- 
pendence on a professional army. I am 
fearful of the effects on a demozratic 
government of a professional army for 
a long period of time. Moreover, these 
professionals would be secured by spe- 
cial inducements and, I fear, drawn from 
those who have little chance of securing 
other employment. We may find our- 
selves with a military force—at least the 
combat and dirty job part of it—com- 
posed of the poor, the blacks, and the 
uneducated, and unemployed. I do not 
believe that only the poor, the blacks, 
the unemployed, and the uneducated 
should have to fight our battles for us. 

I believe we should find jobs for our 
poor and our unemployed. I believe we 
should make sure everyone in our Nation 
has an adequate education. I believe we 
should redouble our struggle to provide 
first-class citizenship for our minorities. 
I do not believe we should limit oppor- 
tunities for the underprivileged to com- 
bat duty in the military. 

The question now before us is whether 
to extend the draft for 1 year or 2 years. 
The administration, the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Selective Service, and many 
others argue quite vigorously that the 
draft must be continued for at least 2 
years. They contend that anything less 
than 2 years is unacceptable. 

The President, as Commander in 
Chief, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Director of the Selective Service Com- 
mission believe that they cannot carry 
out their responsibilities and supply the 
manpower needs for our national secu- 
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rity without the draft. If the President 
comes to Congress with some persuasive 
reason to change this position before the 
2 years have passed, I will be willing to 
listen with an open mind and reevaluate 
my own position. But for reasons I have 
mentioned above—fear of a professional 
army, its effects on a democratic govern- 
ment, an army composed of the poor and 
the black—for these reasons I cannot 
support a l-year extension of the draft, 
a 1-year extension which would in effect 
end the draft in 1 year. 

There are those who feel that by end- 
ing the draft, we could end the war. I 
wish this were the case. But the war 
could still be carried on by professionals. 
If the war were continued by a profes- 
sional army, I wonder if there would be 
as broad a base of support for ending the 
war. I have urged with my voice and 
with my vote our withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. I again urge the President to re- 
double his efforts to end the Vietnam 
conflict. 

I pray that this occurs. 

AN END TO CONSCRIPTION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, today 
we face once again a major choice about 
the kind of Nation we are and the kind 
of Nation we want to be. We are asked 
whether we will continue or end the 
conscription of young Americans into 
the Armed Forces. 

I recognize that conscription has its 
place in our system. At a moment of 
grave national peril, we need a mecha- 
nism for raising an army and navy nec- 
essary for defense. But, aside from such 
a situation, we have traditionally re- 
frained from providing military man- 
power through compulsory service. 

The draft has been an unusual phe- 
nomenon in American history. It has 
been rarely used. As a result, thousands 
of immigrants came to this country to 
escape the forced servitude that was 
characteristic of the requirements for 
military service in Europe. The United 
States was known as a country of free- 
dom where this form of national serv- 
ice was the exception, not the rule. 

Senator GOLDWATER has stated the 
case forthrightly: 

This is a moral matter. As a conservative, 
I believe that the most precious and funda- 
mental right of man is his right to live his 
own life. When force is used to tell a young 
man how he shall spend several years of his 
life, then I consider this to be an invasion 
of his personal liberty. 


How ironic it is that a Nation that 
has been the shelter for the victims of 
military despotism abroad should now 
see thousands of its sons flee to avoid 
our own conscription. 

How can we continue to call young men 
to offer their lives or a portion of their 
lives for their country while the rest of 
us make no sacrifices whatsoever for 
the continuation of the war in Indo- 
china? What corporation sacrifices part 
of the profits it is making on the produc- 
tion of armaments and other military 
supplies? What defense plant worker is 
forced to sacrifice his chance at a decent 
income and to accept wages no higher 
than the average pay of combat person- 
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nel? And which of the armchair warriors 
in Government who support the con- 
tinuation of the war year after year and 
willingly send young men to fight in it 
makes the slightest sacrifice of any per- 
sonal convenience for the sake of that 
war? 

There is no longer any justification for 
conscription. We are, in fact, in danger 
of justifying it merely because it has been 
our practice for so long—since 1940. 

The Senate has heard persuasive argu- 
ments concerning the establishment of a 
volunteer armed force. The problems to 
achieving such a military force are es- 
sentially technical. If we have the will, 
we can create a well-paid and profes- 
sional military force. 

So let us now act with courage and 
vote to end the draft—a practice which 
is alien to our traditions, to our values 
and to our National interest. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, only 2 
minutes remain. 

With great deference, I do not believe 
that the points that h-ve been raised 
this morning are entirely new. Both sides 
of the points that were raised have been 
fully presented. 

Mr. President, I wented to clarify one 
point to which I referred in my June 3 
letter to my colleagues concerning the 
selective service bill. It is not the small 
summary volume of the Gates report 
which contains the statement that “in 
the absence of the draft the services are 
likely to lose many highly educated, 
draft-motivated volunteers,” but rather 
the official Gates Commission study on 
qualitative requirements of the Armed 
Forces. The statement can be found in 
that study on page I-2-6. I do not believe 
that this detracts from the validity of 
the statement since, as I pointed out in 
my speech yesterday, the Gates Commis- 
sion seems to accept that a degradation 
in manpower quality would occur under 
an all-volunteer armed force. I refer 
any Senator who is interested to page 
46 of the Gates summary report and to 
pages 17823-24 of yesterday’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
letter that I addressed to Senators yes- 
terday. It summarizes the pending 
amendment as well as the forthcoming 
Schweiker amendment. Attached to the 
letter is a letter from Secretary Laird. I 
ask unanimous consent to have my letter 
and the letter from Secretary Laird 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. June 3, 1971. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Tomorrow there will be 
two extremely important votes—first, on 
amendment No. 106 terminating all induc- 
tion authority after July 1, 1971; and sec- 
ond, on amendment No. 76 extending the 
Selective Service authority for only one year, 
until July 1, 1972, in lieu of the Committee 
bill which proposes a two-year extension 
until July 1, 1973. I urge you to vote against 
both of these amendments. Please consider 
the following factors: 

1. These amendments involve the funda- 
mental issue of whether our Armed Forces, 
before July 1, 1973, can rely totally on vol- 
unteers for meeting their manpower needs. 
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The simple fact is that there is no reason- 
able expectation that volunteers will fully 
meet military manpower needs either im- 
mediately, after July 1, 1971, or after only 
one year of induction authority, ending July 
1, 1972. Personally, I have grave doubt as to 
whether total reliance on volunteers will be 
possible even at the end of the two-year 
period. Nevertheless, the Administration is 
fully committed to the all-volunteer con- 
cept at the end of the two years. As a part 
of the two-year transition, a separate FY 
1972 budget category of $1.5 billion has 
been submitted, of which slightly over $1.0 
billion in the form of pay increases has al- 
ready passed the House and been reported by 
the Senate Committee in the pending bill. 

2. Let me cite the results of an extension 
for only one year. For FY 1973, July 1, 1972- 
73), if there is no draft authority, the man- 
power shortage for the Department of De- 
fense will range from 130,000 up to 210,000. 
This range assumes that the recent Commit- 
tee cut will become law and special pay 
increases will be enacted next year. It is 
further assumed that the special pay alone 
will attract from 91,000 to 117,000 who would 
otherwise be added to the deficit. The Sec- 
retary of Defense has stated that ‘there is 
no question of the need for extension of the 
induction authority for two years.” (See 
attached letter.) 

3. The adverse effect of induction termi- 
nation on the manpower quality must be 
frankly recognized. Even the Gates report 
stated “that in the absence of the draft the 
Services are likely to lose many highly 
educated, draft-motivated volunteers.” In the 
Air Force, most of the men entering highly 
technical skills such as missile and commu- 
nications electronics are in the draft-moti- 
vated group. Only 25% of the true volun- 
teers, an Air Force study found, were even 
qualified to enter such highly technical 
skills. For some specialties only 15% of the 
nation’s youth achieve sufficient aptitude 
scores. To put it bluntly, the draftees and 
the draft-motivated volunteers as a group 
are considerably more qualified by educa- 
tion and by mental standards than the true 
volunteers. 

Our Strategic Forces which defend this 
country—the Polaris Force, the Strategic 
Air Force, and other strategic elements— 
could be severely reduced in effectiveness if 
they are not assured the constant input of 
highly qualified men who can complete the 
long weeks of specialized training and meet 
the mental demands for these critical jobs. 
These forces cannot be manned by partially 
trained versonnel. 

4. Much emphasis has been placed on 
greater reliance on our Reserve Forces. This 
element of our national defense is depend- 
ent on the six-month training program en- 
acted in 1955 as an alternative for Selective 
Service induction. The induction authority 
is the driving force for meeting reserve 
manpower needs since 75% of these young 
men are draft-motivated. The Reserves will 
lose all their effectiveness if their enlisted 
input is reduced by 75%. 

Let me emphasize again that what the 
Executive Branch must have if the whole 
volunteer concept has any remote chance 
for success is TIME—a period nothing less 
than two years. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN C. STENNIS. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 


Washington, D.C. 

Hon. JOHN C. STENNIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR, CHAIRMAN: My concern about na- 
tional security prompts me to write you about 
the extent to which the Services may be ex- 
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pected to fail to meet manpower require- 
ments in FY 1973 in the absence of the draft. 

There is no question of the need for ex- 
tension of the induction authority for two 
years. While the Administration is fully com- 
mitted to reaching a volunteer force by 
July 1, 1973, this volunteer force must be 
attained in a manner consistent with na- 
tional security requirements. A two year ex- 
tension of the draft is necessary not only to 
meet quantitative and qualitative manpower 
needs, but also to permit testing the ade- 
quacy of the various enlistment and reenlist- 
ment incentives. 

Without the draft in FY 1973, even with 
further strength reductions and higher pay, 
the military manpower deficit in FY 1973 
would be substantial. Even if the higher pay 
bill passed by the House is enacted and fur- 
ther strength reductions are made, our best 
estimate is that the Department of Defense 
would fail to meet its needs for military man- 
power in FY 1973 by 130,000—210,000. The 
exact manpower shortage within this range 
would depend on the final strength decisions 
for FY 1973, early release actions and other 
policy changes and the success of the Project, 
Volunteer program. 

The failure to meet manpower require- 
ments in FY 1973 in the absence of the draft 
would be most severe in highly technical 
skills, medical skills and ground combat per- 
sonnel. The gross estimates of manpower 
deficts do not portray the qualitative short- 
ages expected in FY 1973 if the induction au- 
thority were ended in FY 1972. Serious skill 
shortages would result in unbalanced and 
undermanned forces inadequate for our na- 
tional security needs. 

Sincerely, 
MELVIN R. LAIRD. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I would 
like to clarify one point. Four hundred 
and thirty-two thousand accessions are 
required in fiscal year 1972 to maintain 
an end-strength of 2.4 million men. On 
this the Senator from Oregon and I 
agree. 

But accessions do not depend only on 
the size of the forces. They also vary 
with the losses—that is the people who 
are leaving the Armed Forces, and this 
varies depending on whether the size of 
the forces in recent years have been go- 
ing up or down. If there have been high 
force levels in the recent past, then a 
large number of men will be leaving the 
force and more will be required to re- 
place them. 

Thus, a 2.4 million man force might 
require 300,000 new men in some years 
and 500,000 men in others. This is why 
so many new men will be needed in the 
Army in fiscal year 1973—a lot of enlist- 
ments will be up that year. This was one 
of the fundamental errors in the Gates 
report I spoke of yesterday. They con- 
fused an ideal future stable world with 
the unstable dynamic world we live in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

The Senator from Oregon has 6 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. HATFIELD. May I inquire of the 
Senator from Mississippi whether he 
wishes additional time? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. I thank the Senator 
very much. I suggest that the Senator 
make his closing argument. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I am ready to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one comment? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield 2 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I just wish to clarify 
a little further the question of interpreta- 
tion, 

I am very pleased that the Senator 
from Mississippi joins in the attitude 
that the decision of the circuit court is 
wrong in inferring that the passage of 
this bill or an appropriation bill is there- 
by an endorsement by Congress of the 
Vietnam war or a substitution of the war 
making power of the Congress in any 
specific case. It would, of course, be a 
general principle applicable to any war. 

If I understand the Senator correctly, 
I agree with him that the court’s inter- 
pretation is wrong. It is only on such a 
basis—that that is not a correct inter- 
pretation—that I could bring myself to 
support any extension of the draft under 
present circumstances. As I have said, 
under entirely different circumstances, 
without an ongoing war in which I am 
deeply interested, it would be a different 
matter. 

I said to the Senator earlier that I felt 
that I was not in favor of a professional 
army. Up to now, that is still my senti- 
ment, as a general principle. But it both- 
ered me to think that the vote here to 
extend the draft would be interpreted as 
an endorsement of the continuation of 
this war, which I am against. 

I have done, and will do, anything I 
can to persuade the President to end 
this war at the earliest possible date. 

Every day we have hearings. We had 
one this morning on the Inter-American 
Bank. They all are influenced by the 
overextension of our country in the war 
in Vietnam. That is the root cause of 
many of our economic difficulties, and I 
think it leads us to distort our real, bene- 
ficial foreign policy, because of the pres- 
sure that arises from these expenditures, 
which I am sure the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi deplores as much as I do. We may 
disagree on what is the best way to bring 
it to a close and now we can use our In- 
fluence to do so. I do not know what 
would be the best way. 

I only wish to make clear, as a matter 
of legislative history, that a vote for a 
Defense Department appropriation, or a 
vote to extend the draft, in my view, 
should not be interpreted to mean the 
endorsement of a continuation of the war 
in Vietnam. 

I think the court is wrong in taking 
that attitude. I do not think any Sen- 
ator has felt that by so voting we would 
thereby be endorsing this war. 

I wanted to make that explanation for 
the RECORD. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator’s 
exposition on this subject is excellent. I 
am glad he has raised the point. 

The Senator has said that he does not 
believe in a professional army. Still, we 
all agree that we must have an army of 
some kind; so we have to vote for a bill 
that will produce an army, either volun- 
tary or by Selective Service. 

I thank the Senator for his contribu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STE- 
VENSON). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

All time having expired, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE). If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea”; if I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN) . If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay”; if I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, I an- 
nounce that the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLiincs) and the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) is absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HOLLIncs) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. DOMINICK), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), 
and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
PERCY) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Munpt), and 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 67, as follows: 


[No. 80 Leg.] 
YEAS—23 


Hatfield 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGovern 
Mondale 
Nelson 


Ellender 
Ervin 


Fannin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Griffin 
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Moss 
Muskie 
Pearson 
Prouty 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth Symington 
Saxbe Taft 
PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 
Humphrey, against. 
Metcalf, for. 
NOT VOTING—8 
Hartke Mundt 
Hollings Percy 
McClellan 

So Mr. HATFIELD’S amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THURMOND and Mr. CANNON. 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now occurs on the second part, 
title V, of the Schweiker amendment. 
Time is under the control of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER) 
and the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS), with the vote to occur not 
later than 4 p.m. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator would yield the 2 min- 
utes to the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern). 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend. There will be order 
in the Senate and in the galleries be- 
fore we proceed. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

AMENDMENT NO, 143 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for myself and Senators HAT- 
FIELD, CRANSTON, HUGHES, and others, an 
amendment to H.R. 6531, the Military 
Selective Service Act amendments, and 
I ask that it be printed. 

The central provision of this proposal 
is well known. Our objective is to end, by 
December 31 of this year, the involve- 
ment of American Armed Forces in the 
Indochina war, through a method which 
will assure the repatriation of American 
prisoners of war, and the full protection 
of withdrawing forces. 

To achieve that goal—now shared by 
three-fourths of the American people— 
we propose that Congress exercise its 
clear constitutional authority to place 
limitations on the use of appropriated 
funds. 

The amendment we introduce today is 
similar to the Vietnam Disengagement 
Act, S. 376, which has been pending in 
the Senate since January. That bill was, 
in turn, based on the proposal consid- 
ered in the Senate last year. 


Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Young 


Dominick 
Fong 
Goldwater 
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We have, however, made several sig- 
nificant changes. 

First, the language has been rearranged 
to eliminate even the slightest hint of in- 
terference with the President's authority 
as Commander in Chief of American 
Armed Forces. While we do have views 
on what should be done between the date 
of enactment and the date when with- 
drawals must be completed, those views 
are not imposed by this amendment. In- 
stead, it simply requires that all US. 
forces be out by December 31, while at 
the same time reaffirming the President’s 
authority to fully protect those forces, to 
deal with concerns about danger to the 
civilian populations of Indochina, and to 
continue supplying assistance to those 
countries in amounts authorized by the 
Congress. 

Another fundamental change is the 
addition of a new subsection addressing 
the concern we all feel for the Americans 
who are held prisoner by North Viet- 
nam and by other adversary forces in 
Indochina. 

I have little doubt that most of us re- 
gard the release of these men, along with 
the safe return of those still engaged in 
fighting in the South, as our most im- 
portant single remaining aim in Indo- 
china. Certainly we can agree on these 
priorities. 

I want to say quite frankly that the 
new language we propose on the prison- 
er of war issue draws on the wisdom of 
other Senators. We have carefully exam- 
ined the resolutions offered on this point 
by Senators Cook and STEVENS, by Sena- 
tor Pearson, and by Senator MILLER. We 
have also seen great merit in the pro- 
portional repatriation plan proposed by 
Senators MCINTYRE, PACKWOOD, METCALF, 
and SPONG. 

Each of these plans suggests agree- 
ment with the premise that establish- 
ment of a date certain for withdrawal is 
the most hopeful method of ending our 
involvement in this tragic war—if we 
can be assured that through the estab- 
lishment of such a date we will achieve 
the release and repatriation of all Amer- 
ican prisoners. 

That is precisely what our amendment 
does, 

The North Vietnamese have pledged in 
Paris that if we will set the date they 
will discuss “at once” arrangements for 
repatriating American prisoners. They 
have indicated that the problem could be 
handled in a matter of weeks. 

I believe those statements are made in 
good faith. But I can also understand the 
fears that they may not be. 

Therefore, we propose that they be 
tested. 

We call upon the North Vietnamese 
and other adversary forces to act within 
60 days to arrange for the release of all 
American prisoners, to be completed by 
the time U.S. forces are withdrawn. As- 
suming that the bill is approved by 
July 1, that means that we would have 
to be satisfied on this score by the be- 
ginning of September. 

If they do not follow through, the 
deadline for withdrawal would be ex- 
tended by 60 days, and the Congress 
would automatically consider further ac- 
tion recommended by the President. Our 
deliberations on this issue could begin as 
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early as September 1, leaving 6 full 
months to agree on appropriate steps. 

We will be discussing the merits of this 
amendment in some detail in the days 
ahead. We welcome rigorous comparison 
with the administration's “Vietnamiza- 
tion” formula. We invite the careful scru- 
tiny of every Member of the Senate. 

Mr. President, this vile war has gone 
on too long. It has killed and maimed 
thousands of young Americans. It. has 
swallowed over $100 billion of our na- 
tional treasures. It has torn our na- 
tional spirit, and it defies our sense of 
decency and justice. 

Let us help the President end it. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the text of the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorpb, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No, 143 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. — (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (¢) of this section, no funds au- 
thorized or appropriated under this or any 
other law may be expended after December 
31, 1971, to support the deployment of United 
States Armed Forces in or the conduct of 
United States military operations in or over 
Indochina. 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect the authority of the Presi- 
dent to: 

“(1) provide for the safety of American 
Armed Forces during their withdrawal from 
Indochina, 

“(2) arrange asylum or other means of 
protection for South Vietnamese, Cambo- 
dians and Laotians who might be physically 
endangered by the withdrawal of American 
Armed Forces, or 

“(3) to provide assistance to the nations 
of Indochina, in amounts approved by the 
Congress, consistent with the objectives of 
this section. 

‘(c) If, after sixty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, North Vietnam and 
other adversary forces in Indochina holding 
American prisoners of war have not made 
arrangements for the release and repatria- 
tion, by December 31, 1971, of all such pris- 
oners: 

‘(1) the date in subsection (a) shall be ex- 
tended for sixty days, and 

“(2) the Congress may by joint resolution 
authorize such further action as is recom- 
mended by the President to secure the release 
and repatriation of American prisoners of 
war.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 5 minutes so 
that I may comment on the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I join 
with the distinguished Senators as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment to set a 
deadline for the complete withdrawal of 
U.S. forces—draftees and volunteers— 
from Indochina. 

This is the time and this is the method 
for Congress to act in the best interests 
of the Nation by putting an end to this 
war. 

The amendment that has been intro- 
duced today does what no other amend- 
ment or course of action suggested in 
this body this year can accomplish. It 
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mandates a date certain for a halt to 
U.S. military involvement in Vietnam, in 
Cambodia, in Laos. 

It not only assures us that there will 
be an end to the weekly toll of Ameri- 
can dead but also that American combat 
troops, as well as American helicopter 
crews and American bomber pilots, will 
be spared from the bloody lists of casual- 
ties. 

And just as important, it assures us 
that the actions of American military 
forces, actions which have been financed 
by congressional appropriations, will no 
longer bring death and destruction to 
the people of Indochina. 

As chairman of the Refugee Subcom- 
mittee, I have seen the consequences 
of the President’s oft-proclaimed policy 
of Vietnamization. Witness after witness 
has testified to what our bombing of sup- 
ply lines in Indochina has meant to civil- 
ians. Villages razed, crops destroyed, 
countless deaths and a steady stream of 
refugees spread across the countryside. 

The President has told us that the 
bombing will go on. He has told us that 
the withdrawal of U.S. troops will go 
only up to a certain point. He has told 
us that one of his conditions for with- 
drawal is some assurance that the 
Theiu-Ky government or its puppet suc- 
cessor will continue in power. 

The point is very simply that the Presi- 
dent has told us the war will go on. 

American casualties have been reduced 
and hopefully they will continue to be 
reduced if the President maintains the 
current level of ground troop withdrawal. 

But it is “perfectly clear” by the Presi- 
dent’s own admission that he has set no 
date for scaling down the rain of terror 
that goes by the name of “interdiction.” 
More bombs have fallen during the war 
in Vietnam than the entire Second 
World War and the President intends 
for them to keep falling. 

There is, I feel, a continuing tendency 
on the part of our national leadership 
to underplay the serious dimensions of 
war-related civilian problems resulting 
from the air war—in Cambodia as well 
as Laos. Such a mindless use of power 
at this time—after the bitter and dis- 
credited experience in Vietnam—only 
shows a continued insensitivity to the 
people of Indochina. 

We know that since 1965, over 1 mil- 
lion civilians have been wounded and 
325,000 civilians have been killed in 
South Vietnam alone, 

In little more than a year, up to 1% 
million persons in Cambodia have appar- 
ently become refugees. 

In Laos, which has been the principal 
target of our unrestricted air war, official 
reports on the number of refugees now 
extend to.over 300,000. 

There is only one sure way to stop 
those bombs. There is only one way to 
stop the escalation in civilian casualties. 
There is only one sure way to stop the 
exposure of our pilots to death or cap- 
ture. That is to pass this amendment to 
end both the air and ground war on 
Indochina. 

This amendment before us also meets 
the legitimate demand of the POW wives 
to induce the North Vietnamese to re- 
lease our prisoners of war. It provides 
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that arrangements for their release will 
be linked to the withdrawal of US. 
troops. But it commits us, if the release 
of prisoners is agreed to, to total and 
complete withdrawal by December 31, 
1971. 

I support this addition and I have ev- 
ery confidence that when we withdraw 
our military forces from Vietnam, our 
prisoners of war will be freed. 

The desire of the American people for 
US. disengagement from Vietnam by the 
end of this year is unquestioned. Letters, 
marches, national surveys—in every way 
and in. every manner conceivable the 
American people have called for an end 
to the war. 

And they have a right to call for an 
end to the war. They have seen 54,000 of 
their sons die. Over 18,000 women have 
lost their husbands in Vietnam. More 
than 12,000 children have lost their fa- 
thers. And other children and other wives 
have seen their young men return 
wounded and crippled, many for life. 

The people of this Nation have a right 
to call for an end to war, because they 
have seen the division in this country 
tear at the fabric of our society. They 
have seen students shot at Kent State 
and Jackson State. They have seen troops 
confront antiwar protestors with fixed 
bayonets. They have seen police confront 
Vietnam veterans. 

They have a right to call for an end to 
that war. And we in the Congress have 
a responsibility to answer. Too many 
have died. Too many of our young men. 
Too many of theirs. It is time for Con- 
gress to act. It is time for the war to end. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I want to take 
this moment to commend the Senator 
from Massachusetts for his emphasis up- 
on the civilian aspects of the tragic 
struggle in Indochina, his work in behalf 
of the refugees, his bringing to the at- 
tention, not only of the Congress but of 
the Nation the terrible toll not only of 
men in combat on the battlefield but of 
the civilian population. 

Second, I am very pleased and honored 
to have the opportunity to join with 
the Senator from South Dakota in co- 
sponsoring this amendment. I think it is 
a practical, sensible, and humane 
amendment. It ought to be adopted: I 
hope it will be adopted during the period 
of this debate on the selective service. It 
seems to me it provides every element of 
responsibility that this Congress ought 
to embrace. It calls for our withdrawal. 
It sets up the machinery for it. It relates 
the problem of withdrawal to the release 
of our prisoners of war. I believe that it 
is an excellent proposal which merits the 
full support, I trust, of a majority of 
the Senate and of the other body. 

So I am pleased today to be here on 
the floor of the Senate at-a time when I 
think a very important piece of legis- 
lation has been presented to us and in- 
troduced. I think this is a historic mo- 
ment because it is my view that we may 
very well now have the votes in this body 
to adopt this particular amendment, the 
Vietnam disengagement amendment, in- 
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troduced by the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern). 

I want to compliment him on his 
steadfastness in the pursuit of his ob- 
jective of disengagement. He is one Sen- 
ator—and I can say this from the van- 
tage point of having been away from this 
body and having been Vice President— 
who has never veered for one moment 
from his conviction that we ought to 
disengage from the struggle in Vietnam. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
amendment which Senator McGovern 
and I and 28 other of my distinguished 
colleagues place before you today offers 
the Congress the opportunity to reassert 
its constitutional role in determining 
foreign policy commitments. 

Our intent is clear—to bring our par- 
ticipation in this tragic war to a conclu- 
sion and provide for the safe return of 
our prisoners of war. 

This proposal has been clarified meas- 
urably since it was last considered by 
this body. I call my colleagues’ attention 
to provisions designed to trigger the re- 
turn of our prisoners of war. In addition, 
our intention not to infringe upon the 
constitutional powers of the President as 
Commander in Chief has been incorpo- 
rated into the new language of this 
amendment. 

At the same time the amendment has 
grown and changed, the mood of the 
country has grown and changed with it. 
In the year since this proposal first came 
before the Senate, American public opin- 
ion has swung strongly behind this effort. 
As you are aware, polls now indicate that 
fully three-fourths of the American peo- 
ple favor this amendment. 

I hope my colleagues will examine this 
proposal in detail, carefully considering 
the more explicit language, and I look 
forward to the upcoming debate, the most 
crucial issue before the Senate and our 
Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. Who yields 
time? 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that motion? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I withhold 
the motion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I ask the Sena- 
tor if the rule of germaneness has been 
waived for the remainder of the day? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The rule 
of germaneness has been waived for 
today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
yield about 5 minutes to me? 

Will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SCHWEIKER) yield 5 minutes to me 
out of his time? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is on a subject 
that is not germane to the particular de- 
bate at this time, so I would not want to 
misinform the Senator. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident I withhold my motion until the 
Senator has completed his remarks. 


PAKISTAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
present lull in the Pakistan civil war has 
brought a general lull in this Congress 
and the Government with respect to our 
attitude and policies. It is false comfort 
to ignore a situation of the uttermost im- 
portance, both in respect to our own 
country and the people of Pakistan, 

Reports come in daily, describing the 
gruesome details of the human suffering 
brought about by the recent fighting. In 
addition the present lull may be only a 
brief respite before the storm when 
viewed in the context of the deterioration 
in relations between India and Pakistan. 

Pakistan has become another razor’s 
edge. My concern throughout this entire 
tragic development has been to try to 
persuade the administration to dull the 
edge by assuming a position of noninter- 
ference and by implementing immediate 
humanitarian relief programs. I regret to 
say that I am not encouraged by the ad- 
ministration’s tactic of sitting things out. 
There is a difference between noninter- 
ference and “wait and see.” One is a con- 
crete policy, designed to minimize con- 
flict. The other is taking an alternative 
for want of a better one. 

I am not being argumentative—only 
concerned—when I urge the President to 
declare a policy of noninterference and 
abide by it. I also urge the administra- 
tion to undertake immediately the pro- 
grams it now is considering for human- 
itarian relief. 

There are approximately 4 million 
Pakistani refugees now in India who 
need this assistance. Between 10 and 30 
million of the east Pakistan population 
are starving. Surely, this kind of crisis 
requires immediate attention. I am 
pleased to hear of the U.S. plan to aid 
Pakistani refugees in India. What I am 
suggesting today is that this approach 
should also be applied in east Pakistan. 

Once again, I earnestly request that 
the administration take such action as I 
have outlined in my correspondence with 
the Secretary of State. I ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, unanimous consent that this corre- 
spondence and the telegram to the Secre- 
tary of State which I signed jointly with 
some of my colleagues be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Apri 27, 1971. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Secretary, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: I have been most dis- 
turbed over the continuing civil war between 
West and East Pakistan and the resulting 
tremendous loss of life suffered by the Ben- 
gali population in East Pakistan. News of the 
brutality exercised by both sides and par- 
ticularly by West Pakistani armed forces 
against the population of East Pakistan is 
especially upsetting when account is taken 
of the recent elections in Pakistan. It seems 
that much of the violence could have been 
avoided, had the results of the elections actu- 
ally been implemented. 

Since this alternative was ignored and since 
& large portion of the population of East 
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Pakistan has shown an unwillingness to ac- 

cept imposed rule by the Government of 

West Pakistan, it is likely that the struggle 

for the independence of East Pakistan will 

continue for quite some time. 

Under the circumstances I strongly recom- 
mend that the United States make every 
effort not to interfere. Surely this position 
is in our own interests and those of other 
countries not directly affected by the conflict. 

In my opinion the only way to assure that 
a policy of non-interference is practiced for 
the duration of the conflict, our government 
must declare an embargo on any kind of 
military assistance or other forms of assist- 
ance which could conceivably be used to the 
advantage of one party or the other. 
Naturally, such an embargo should not pre- 
clude assistance of a non-military, humani- 
tarian nature. At the same time I would 
expect that our government make perfectly 
clear its position through a public declara- 
tion. 

Once the United States has clearly 
established a policy of non-interference, it 
could then make its good offices availabie 
either bilaterally or through the United 
Nations to help settle the conflict equitably. 
Any such diplomatic offer would, of course, 
be contingent upon the clarification of our 
own position, 

While I commend your efforts and the 
President’s to minimize our role in the 
present conflict, I strongly urge you to 
consider taking more concrete steps such as 
those I have outlined in the above remarks. 
I do not have to tell you how pressing this 
issue is, and, therefore, how urgent it is 
that our government act promptly. 

In so doing I can assure you that you will 
have my total support. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 

U.S. Secretary of State, U.S. Interests Sec- 
tion, Care Of Spanish Embassy, Cairo, 
United Arab Republic. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Tens of millions face 
starvation in East Pakistan without emer- 
gency efforts to restore full supply and dis- 
tribution of food imports. 

We urge you to instruct U.S. Rep. at Pakis- 
tan Consortium talks to refuse further for- 
eign exchange assistance, and ask other 
donors to refuse likewise, unless government 
of Pakistan (1) mounts immediate emer- 
gency relief effort in East commensurate with 
potential need, and (2) grants ICRC ob- 
servers entry to East to plan coordinated in- 
ternational food distribution and medical 
relief efforts with Pakistani authorities. 

We recognize these are extraordinary ac- 
tions but feel they are compelled by horrible 
prospects of millions starving in East Pakis- 
tan while governments have means to pre- 
vent it. 

Sincerely, 

WALTER F. MONDALE, CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Frep R, HARRIS, THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
HAROLD E. HUGHES, HUBERT H. HUMPH- 
REY, BIRCH BAYH, EDMUND S. MUSKIE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1971. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The Secretary 
has asked me to reply to your tħoughtful 
letter of April 27 concerning the civil strife 
in East Pakistan and our attitude toward it. 

Your expression of deep concern over these 
tragic recent developments is understand- 
able. The Department shares that concern 
and I wish to assure you that we have not 
been silent or inactive with respect to them. 
Our spokesmen have addressed various AS- 
pects of this situation repeatedly in official 
statements over the past two months. Since 
these statements have not received all the 
publicity we feel they have deserved, it might 
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be useful for me to summarize them for 
you. 

We have expressed concern over the loss 
of life and damage which have occurred in 
East Pakistan and the hope that peaceful 
conditions will be restored there. We have 
extended our sympathy to the victims of 
these events. We have emphasized our be- 
lief that it is important that every feasible 
step be taken to end the conflict and achieve 
a peaceful accommodation. We have de- 
clared our willingness to support any inter- 
national humanitarian relief effort to allevi- 
ate the suffering caused by these events. We 
are extending substantial relief assistance 
to refugees from East Pakistan in India and 
are prepared to provide emergency aid to 
East Pakistan when requested. We have also 
discussed these matters with the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan and will continue to do so. 

We appreciate your recognition of the im- 
portance of the United States Government 
maintaining a policy of non-interference in 
this situation for the duration of the con- 
flict. We have, in fact, recognized it to be 
an internal affair for the Pakistanis to resolve 
for themselves without interference from 
other countries. We have also taken careful 
note of your suggestion that we stop any 
kind of military assistance or other forms of 
assistance which might be used to the ad- 
vantage of one side or the other. 

As far as military assistance is concerned, 
much has already been done that parallels 
your suggestion. We terminated all grant 
military assistance to;Pakistan and India, as 
a consequence of the 1965 Indo-Pakistan 
war. We have provided no weapons to either 
country since then. The only measure of 
grant military assistance which we have re- 
instituted since 1965 has been a modest pro- 
gram of military training, running at about 
$200,000 annually for each country. We be- 
lieve this program serves a useful and con- 
structive purpose in maintaining liaison and 
friendly ties between the armed forces of 
the United States and Pakistan, offering the 
latter a continuing avenue of contact with 
the West and exposure to western ideas. We 
would hope this activity could continue and 
we would regret its suspension or termina- 
tion. 

With respect to military supply, as the De- 
partment’s spokesman announced on April 
15, the Department of Defense has informed 
us that no military sales items including 
spare parts and ammunition have been pro- 
vided to the Government of Pakistan or its 
agents since the outbreak of fighting in East 
Pakistan on March 25. In short, no arms have 
been provided since the beginning of this 
crisis and the question of deliveries is under 
review. 

To our knowledge, American economic as- 
sistance has not been used by either side to 
its advantage during the current conflict. We 
are, nonetheless, taking a close look at our 
assistance programs in light of the current 
circumstances to insure that they continue 
to meet the development objectives for 
which they are intended. We have had to 
suspend many of our economic activities in 
East Pakistan because of the disturbed con- 
ditions there but we are hopeful of resuming 
whatever programs are feasible as order is 
restored. We are not entering into new aid 
commitments pending revision and review 
of Pakistan’s national development plan in 
the light of the changed economic situation. 

We agree that assistance of a non-military, 
humanitarian nature should not be inhib- 
ited in any way. I am pleased to be able to 
inform you, in fact, that we have been ac- 
tively promoting international humanitarian 
relief assistance both for the people in East 
Pakistan who have suffered from the conse- 
quences of the civil strife and for those who 
have sought refuge in India. I enclose for 
your information a recent statement of what 
we have already done and what we plan to 
do to contribute to these vital relief efforts. 

I hope this information will be useful to 
you in understanding our position on vari- 
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ous aspects of the situation in Pakistan. 
Please continue to call on me whenever you 
believe we might be of assistance. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davin M. ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, 

STATEMENT ON HUMANITARIAN AND REFUGEE 

RELIEF EFFORTS IN East PAKISTAN AND 

INDIA, May 18, 1971 

The United States Government continues 
-to be seriously concerned about the suffer- 
ing and hardship which have arisen from 
the civil disturbances in East Pakistan. Two 
aspects of this problem have engaged our 
particular attention. The first is the re-estab- 
lishment of conditions that will permit res- 
toration of transportation, administration 
and more normal economic activity so that 
food distribution and other essential services 
can be resumed. The second is the care of 
refugees who have gone to India from East 
Pakistan. 

We have publicly and privately expressed 
our concern for an early peaceful accom- 
modation that would permit life to return 
to normal in East Pakistan and the refugees 
to return to their homes. 

We have discussed humanitarian relief ef- 
forts with the Governments of Pakistan and 
India and we have urged international or- 
ganizations and other interested countries 
to undertake appropriate contingency plan- 
ning. We recognize that the problem is basi- 
cally one for the Governments and people 
immediately concerned to solve. Their efforts 
are essential; but the international commu- 
nity can be of great assistance im supporting 
their efforts and supplementing their re- 
sources. 

We have associated ourselves, both public- 
ly and privately, with UN Secretary General 
U Thant’s April 1 offer of international hu- 
manitarian relief for East Pakistan. We have 
repeatedly discussed this matter with the 
Government of Pakistan. Secretary Rogers 
joined the British Foreign Secretary in a 
message to the Secretary General April 27 
suggesting that he renew his offer of hu- 
manitarian assistance. We have indicated 
our willingness to support such an effort 
when requested by Pakistan. Meanwhile, we 
are actively moving forward with contin- 
gency planning within the U.S, Government. 

We are now encouraged to note that the 
President of Pakistan, in a letter of May 3 to 
Secretary General U Thant released by the 
UN on May 12, has welcomed the Secretary 
General's offer to provide relief assistance to 
East Pakistan through the UN and its spe- 
cialized agencies. President Yahya stated 
that, while adequate supplies are presently 
available, his Government is assessing its 
possible requirements for present and future 
international assistance. 

We have also indicated that as soon as the 
local situation permits we are ready to re- 
sume rehabilitation projects in the cyclone 
disaster area along the East Pakistan coast 
where there is an especially urgent need for 
food supplies. For this purpose, we can draw 
on the $7.5 million allocation and over $100 
million in US-owned Pakistani currency 
made available by Congress for rehabilita- 
tion projects. We can move forward with an 
agreement to provide a further 150,000 tons 
of foodgrains for rehabilitation in the cy- 
clone disaster area. We have also held in 
readiness a further 170,000 tons of wheat, the 
balance from an earlier agreement for East 
Pakistan as a whole, to be shipped as soon 
as port and distribution facilities permit 

Large numbers of refugees have gone to 
India from East Pakistan. The Government 
of India has already requested international 
assistance and has sought bilateral assist- 
ance from several countries to supplement 
its own very considerable efforts to help the 
refugees. We have taken the lead in support- 
mg the international relief effort which is 
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being organized by the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. We have been working 
closely with the World Food Program which 
will also be cooperating with the UN High 
Commissioner in the relief effort. 

As soon as the refugee flow became sub- 
stantial, we began a program of feeding the 
steadily growing number of refugees through 
U.S. voluntary agencies in India. By the end 
of this week, we anticipate that CARE, 
Catholic Relief Services, Church World Serv- 
ice and the Lutheran World Federation will 
be feeding as many as 300,000 refugees using 
PL-480 Title II food. For this and other re- 
lief purposes we have authorized up to $2.5 
million in food and other assistance as our 
initial contribution to enable urgent relief 
activities to get under way while the inter- 
national relief effort is being organized. A 
UNHCR team is currently in India assessing 
relief needs. We will consider what types of 
additional contributions we might make 
when this team has reported its findings. 


URBAN GROWTH AND THE 
OUTER CITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
New York Times has recently published 
a series of five articles exploring the 
growth, the complexities, and attitudes 
of suburban America. 

In paragraph after paragraph, these 
articles have indicated a diversity of en- 
terprise and living in what is now called 
the “outer city.” At the same time, the 
articles reveal the fear and frustration— 
for the “outer city” is not without its 
troubles and its problems, 

The articles capture an urban phenom- 
ena that almost defies description. The 
inner-city suburb, the threatened intru- 
sion of apartment complexes, the shop- 
ping areas, the beltways of concrete— 
they are all here in these paragraphs— 
proving once again that what man has 
created, man also has difficulty under- 
standing. 

More than ever before, these stories 
clearly say to those of us who advocate 
programs for urban areas: be certain 
that you comprehend the nature of the 
society for which you are trying to legis- 
late. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed in the Recor at this 
time. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 30, 1971] 
THE OUTER Crry: U.S. In SUBURBAN TURMOIL 
(By Jack Rosenthal) 

WASHINGTON, May 29—Rapidly, relentlessly 
almost unconsciously, America has created a 
new form of urban settlement. It is higher, 
bolder and richer than anything man has yet 
called city. 

Transfixed by the image of bedroom towns 
in the orbit of true cities, most Americans 
still speak of suburbs. But a city’s suburbs 
are no longer just bedrooms. They are no 
longer mere orbital satellites. They are no 
longer sub. 

They are broad, ballooning bands, inter- 
linked as cities in their own right. In popu- 
lation, jobs, investment, construction, stores, 
political power—all the measurements that 
add up to “urban’—the old inner city is 
now rivaled, often surpassed, by the new. 

This is the Outer City. 

VAST CHANGES NOTED 


And from its massive, centerless develop- 
ment, repeated again and again across the 
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country, spring the most serious implica- 
tions for the quality of urban life. 

In 1940, suburbs contained 27 million peo- 
ple; 2 of every 10 Americans; 19 million fewer 
than the cities. Now they contain 76 mil- 
lion; almost 4 of every 10; 12 million more 
than the cities that spawned them. 

Once-rustic fringe villages now have their 
own zip codes, area codes, big league stadi- 
ums, They are the sites of luxury hotels and 
industrial plants, fine stores and corporate 
offices, 

In New York, the population remains about 
equally divided between urban and suburban. 
But elsewhere the suburbs are already two, 
three, four times more populous than the 
inner cities they surround. 

Commonly, 40, 50 and even 60 per cent 
of those who live in a city’s suburbs also 
work in them. Half, or more, of every retail 
dollar is spent tn the suburbs. More than 8 
of every 12 dollars spent on housing con- 
struction is spent in the suburbs. About two- 
thirds of all industrial construction is in the 
suburbs, in the outer cities of the nation. 

Visits and interviews in five geographically 
representative areas—Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, Houston and Atlanta—showed 
that the suburbs are individual, diverse com- 
munities with a diversity of problems. In the 
distant exurban greenery, planners worry 
about how to channel new growth. In closer 
suburbs, officials struggle to show that age 
need not bring decay. In the closest, decay 
has already begun. 

But taken together, the suburbs have, like 
New York's, become informally federated in 
many areas. Their residents use the suburbs 
collectively: as a city, a centerless city. 

Mrs, Ada Mae Hardeman is a Californian 
who says she doesn’t really know where she 
is from; 

“I live in Garden Grove, work in Irvine, 
shop in Santa Ana, go to the dentist in Ana- 
heim, my husband works in Long Beach 
and I used to be president of the League 
of Women Voters in Fullerton,” 

She doesn’t much mind. “I don't miss 
central city pleasures out here in spread city. 
Honestly, I have to say I love it.” 

NOW THE BELTWAYS 

Now such independence of the city is be- 
ing massively fortified with concrete, Broad 
beltways already encircle 10 large cities and 
will soon rim 70 more—the accidental new 
main streets of the outer cities. 

And the residents of the outer cities have 
become so independent of the inner cities 
that it is common to hear people brag that 
they haven't been downtown in months, even 
years. 

Still, like many inner-city residents who 
think that the urban world revolves around 
downtown, they do not concede that the 
suburban rings constitute an alternate city. 

They prize the array of urban facilities 
of their outer city. But many, as in parts 
of New York's Westchester County and 
Northern New Jersey, still identify with the 
image, of the pastoral town. 

They are alarmed by the consequences 
of their own growth, like increasing density 
and pollution. But they still cling to the 
governmental forms of isolated villages. 

FEDERAL ACTION ENDORSED 

They are increasingly willing—even, sur- 
prisingly, tn the most conservative commu- 
nities—to endorse Federal action to assuage 
the poverty and blight left behind in the 
inner cities. But, otherwise, they shrink from 
these problems, often with indifference, 
sometimes with anger. 

Tormented city officials, like Larry Reich, 
the Baltimore city planner, may denounce 
what they regard as unfairness: 

“The city of Baltimore makes the sub- 
urbs possible because we carry the bur- 
dens of the old, poor, black and deviants. 
Why should we keep carrying the burden?” 

But in the suburbs, many people quote 
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with unabashed candor the old troopship 
cry: “Pull up the ladder, Jack, I'm on 
board.” 

SEE HOW THEY GROW 


And the new outer cities continue—rapid- 
ly, centerlessly—to grow: 

For all the vitality of downtown Houston, 
the fashion center is not downtown. Tif- 
fany’s in Houston now is a block from the 
Loop beltway, one small segment of a $300- 
million retail, commercial and hotel develop- 
ment called City Post Oak. Even in the twi- 
light, the rows of plaza light globes, like 
luminous pearls, only soften the staggered 
concrete shapes behind them stretch out- 
ward for eight block and upward for 22 
stories. 

It was once second-rate farmland out amid 
the slash pine and red clay 15 miles from 
Atlanta’s old warehouse district. Now H, C. 
Patillo, who calls himself merely a medium- 
size local builder, has developed an indus- 
trial park, serving local and national con- 
cerns alike. It contains long, low, attractive 
plants, 103 of them, on a 2,000-acre tract. 

Roosevelt Field, the lonely little Long Is- 
land airport from which Charles Lindbergh 
took off for Paris in 1927, is now the Roose- 
velt Shopping Center, one of the East's larg- 
est. In place of the tiny crowd that watched 
the Spirit of St. Louis disappear into the 
morning fog are the crowds of housewives 
shuttling from Macy’s to Gimbel's. 

In Orange County, Calif., once a sprawling 
bedroom for Los Angeles, Newport Center, 
a vast alabaster oasis, gleams against the 
tan foothills near the Pacific. The floor space 
in the fashion stores and 18-story office tow- 
ers already nearly equals that of Manhat- 
tan’s Pan Am Building, and they are 49 
miles from downtown Los Angeles. 

“Everybody thinks a city needs to have 
a center,” says Richard Baisden, a political 
scientist at the new University of California 
at Irvine. “Well, why does it? Downtown has 
ceased to have any real relevance. Its func- 
tions have dissipated and decentralized out 
to where the people are.” 

This decentralization, it is evident from 
the visits to five metropolitan areas, is near- 
ly complete. 

The barges, boxcars and industries that 
once gave the inner city its pre-eminence, 
and jobs, have not disappeared. But now 
they are rivaled by tractor-trailer rigs, belt- 
ways and fork-lift trucks that make desir- 
able such low-rent industrial plants as the 
Pattillo development in Atlanta. 

A HOME AT LAST 

The central cities, their variety of apart- 
ments, flats and homes growing old, are no 
longer the sole, or even the most desirable, 
location of housing. For millions, the auto- 
mobile and Federal insurance for new hous- 
ing in outlying areas have crystallized the 
American dream. 

“The suburban house,” says Edgardo Con- 
tini, a noted Los Angeles urbanist, “is the 
{dealization of every immigrant’s dream— 
the vassal'’s dream of his own castle. 

“Europeans who come here are delighted 
by our suburbs, even by the worst sprawl. 
Not_to live in an apartment! It is a universal 
aspiration to own your own home.” 

RIBBON OF GOLD 

The movement of people, in turn, has sped 
the outward spiral of shopping, a movement 
so rapid that in some cities, total suburban 
retail sales now far exceed those in the inner 
city. 

And now have come the circumferential 
highways, what Baltimore calls the Beltway, 
Houston the Loop, Atlanta the Perimeter— 
and what one developer calls “the ribbon of 
gold.” 

Pasadena, Tex., near the Houston Loop 
beltway, expects to double and redouble its 
population. This growth will come, says 
Mayor Clyde Doyal, despite the fact that “we 
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have no bus station, no railroad, no airport; 
what we've got is a freeway.” 

In Atlanta, people call the Perimeter the 
lifeline to development of the outer city. 
“People are learning to use it, learning to 
drive faster by driving farther,” says Harold 
Brockey, president of Rich's, “no one says it 
took me 10 miles to get here; they say it 
took me 15 minutes.” 

The beltways are generating yet another 
level of growth. Suburban development once 
meant tract homes, schools and flat shopping 
centers. Now it is typified by monumental 
complexes like Mario Doccolo’s $22 million 
Hampton Plaza in suburban Towson, Md. 

Why did he build this gleaming, round, 29- 
story tower of tan stone—with offices, fine 
shops and condominium apartments—in the 
suburbs? 

Because, Mr. Doccolo says, “This is the city. 
They're getting out of Baltimore. People go 
there to do what they have to do and then— 
zoom!—back out to the suburbs. 

“I could see Mohammed wasn't going to 
the mountain any more, so I said, ‘Let’s 
build the mountain out here’. That’s what I 
bet on.” 

Thus the outer city: people, houses, plants, 
jobs, stores, space, greenery, independence. 


NOT COMPLETE YET 


But it is not, at least not yet, the complete 
city. 

Some functions are still left to the inner 
city. Rapid highrise office development in 
many cities testifies to one. White collar pro- 
fessionals—lawyers, brokers, bankers, gov- 
ernment workers—still require frequent face- 
to-face contact, a central verbal market- 
place. 

Inner cities also remain culture centers. 
But many suburban residents are willing to 
do without downtown museums, theaters and 
symphonies, satisfying their cultural needs 
at outlying universities or amateur perform- 
ances, 

Most notably, the inner cities, despite the 
erosion of their economic strength, are still 
called on to perform a major social function: 
caring for the needy and societizing the poor. 

The inner city remains the haven where 
the rural migrant, the poor black, the strug- 
gling widow can find cheap housing, health 
care, welfare and orientation to the com- 
plexities of urban life. 

The burden of this function, clear from 
the straining budgets of every major city, 
prompts Officials everywhere to talk of the 
swelling new outer cities as parasites. 


ABANDONMENT CHARGED 


“The middle class has entirely abandoned 
the city," says Norman Krumholtz, Cleye- 
land’s lean, intense planning director. 
“Twenty years down the road, it’s perfectly 
conceivable that the city will be just one 
great big poorhouse.” 

Where, asks Baltimore’s Larry Reich, are 
the blacks in the suburbs? It is a rhetorical 
question, He knows the suburbs are less than 
7 per cent black, compared with the city’s 
47 per cent. 

Where, he asks, do hippies, many of them 
children of the suburbs, congregate? Where 
is the suburban skid row? Where is the fair- 
ness? 

In Orange County, Calif., the black pop- 
ulation is less than 1 per cent: Yet nearly 
7,000 of the county's 10,000 blacks are con- 
centrated in beleagured Santa Ana. 

In Cleveland, a suburban-dominated ré- 
gional council, overriding city protests, voted 
a new freeway that would chew up more of 
the city’s eroding tax base. 

The speaker is a suburban city manager 
in California, but his words convey the senti- 
ments of outer-city residents across the coun- 
try: 

“Social problems in the city? People here 
would say, ‘Sympathy, yes. But willingness 
to help? That’s their tough luck. That’s their 
problem.’” 
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[From the New York Times, May 31, 1971] 


THE OUTER Crry: THERE Is No FRM 
STEREOTYPE 


(By Douglas E, Kneeland) 


PASADENA, Tex.—After World War II, when 
the trickle to the outer cities became a tide, 
a myth was built. It was called suburbia. 

The myth—the easy stereotype—was nour- 
ished by television and the movies, by news- 
papers and magazines and novelists, even by 
Dick and Jane and Alice and Jerry, those 
monosyllabic suburban tots who ran, jump- 
ed, looked, saw from the pages of most of the 
nation’s first-grade readers. 

Somehow the suburbs, despite their diver- 
sity, became one, frozen in the American 
mind as solidly as the Main Street of Sinclair 
Lewis—all green velvet lawns and swimming 
pools and two-car garages viewed through 
picture windows by practicing Republicans. 

Main Streets there were and are, hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, almost interchangeable. 
But the myth is unreal. The homogenized, 
split-level dream is only a fragment of the 
new America of 76 million people that has 
taken root around the nation’s inner cities. 

Visits in the outer urban areas around five 
major cities across the country produced 
ample evidence of problems and life styles as 
diverse as those found in the New York area's 
Bayonne and Levittown and Scarsdale. 

“Campaigning in the new suburbia drives 
you crazy,” complained a politician from De- 
kalb County, which takes in a corner of At- 
lanta and grew more than 150,000 to 416,000 
in the decade of the sixties. “It’s different 
from one neighborhood to the next.” 

And that is the pitfall for politicians or 
planners or economists or sociologists who 
view the new America of the Outer Cities as 
monolithic, predictable and single-minded. 


THEY'RE DIFFERENT 


Pasadena, just south of Houston, is a 


clutch of what once was suburbia. It is push- 


ing 100,000 population and is plagued by pol- 
lution and the reluctance of its people to let 
loose of small-town concepts. 

Lakewood, Ohio, on Cleveland's west side, 
did its growing in the early part of the cen- 
tury. Despite a scattering of new luxury 
apartments along the shore of Lake Erie, its 
population is relatively stable at 71,000. 
Lakewood worries most about preserving its 
property values, its sense of quality. It has 
adopted strict building codes and last year 
conducted a door-to-door campaign to check 
on enforcement. 

Newport Beach in Southern California’s 
Orange County is a wealthy playground 
turned bedroom, where sailboats are as 
ubiquitous as automobiles. And while its 
residents fight highrise apartments and 
Small-home developments, a. tract of 6,500 
homes in the $250,000 class being built. 

Decatur, Ga., a small and gracious, but 
aging island, one-third black, is awash in the 
surge of migration into metropolitan Atlan- 
ta's Dekalb County. As one of the few refuges 
for blacks in the county, it is shunned by 
whites and fears the fate of such overwhelm- 
ingly black suburbs as East Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Compton, Calif. Turner’s Station in 
Maryland's Baltimore County, crowded onto 
a bleak point on the outskirts of the steel- 
workers’ town of Dundalk, has never had that 
worry. It was built for blacks and suffers from 
most of the problems of the inner-city ghet- 
tos. 

VARIETY EVERYWHERE 

And so it goes, across the land. Suburbs all. 
Or what were suburbs. Now caught like hun- 
dreds of others in the web of the new outer 
cities—with problems as varied as their land- 
scapes. 

The Nixon Administration has been press- 
ing hard for decentralization and local solu- 
tions to the nation’s troubles. But from Bal- 
timore County to Cleveland's inner and outer 
cities, from Orange County to Houston and 
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the Atlanta suburbs, mayors, county officials, 
planners, poverty workers and urbanologists 
all sounded the same note: 

Without strong Federal leadership and fi- 
nancial assistance, no dent can be made in 
a multitude of problems, ranging from pov- 
erty, housing and integration to sewers, pol- 
lution control and population dispersal. 

In every case, the pleaders were not talk- 
ing about revenue sharing; they were asking 
for moral leadership and a national policy, 
as well as aid. 


EVEN THE CONSERVATIVES 


Even Santa Ana, the seat of conservative 
Orange County, is seeking help through a 
number of Federal programs to deal with its 
woes. “Until four years ago I was never per- 
mitted to take any Federal money, even for 
civil defense,” City Manager Carl Thornton 
said. 

And in nearby Anaheim, City Manager 
Keith Murdoch declared that, in all proba- 
bility, only the Federal Government could 
deal with the problems of poverty. “It will 
take something with a much broader eco- 
nomic base than a single city, even maybe 
than a single state,” he said. 

Here is Pasadena, hard against the so- 
called navigation district along the Houston 
ship channel, where miles of petro-chemical 
plants and other industries spew smoke and 
gases, Mayor Clyde Doyal was also looking 
for Federal help. 

“Pollution is our biggest problem,” said 
the Mayor, tall and tan, as he relaxed be- 
hind his desk. “Up to this point we've been 
unable to do anything. We're close to them, 
but we derive little revenue from there. And 
we can’t go outside the city limits to enforce 
pollution laws.” 

A LOT OF MONEY 

Noting that even if Pasadena had control, 
local laws might frighten away, rather than 
clean up, the industries on which its growth 
have been based, he added: 

“I think it’s going to cost a lot of money to 
clean up pollution. That’s why I think the 
Federal Government should set the stand- 
ards. If the Federal Government set national 
standards, it wouldn’t cause any loss of jobs.” 

Under the shadow of a new freeway here 
that has yet to feel the rush of cars, the 
Vernon Collins Motel and trucks and the old 
Wright Grain Company Store languish as 
grimy reminders of another Pasadena, 
another Texas. 


CONTRASTS IN PASADENA 


The contrasts in Pasadena, with its half- 
vacated old downtown and the new steel- 
and-concrete center springing up around its 
modern City Hall, in some ways mirror the 
contrasts in the suddenly emerged outer 
cities. In Pasadena, $16,000 will still buy a 
three-bedroom house with air-conditioning, 
but there are growing neighborhoods of $60,- 
000 homes. 

While Mayor Doyal is concerned about pol- 
lution, he is not especially worried about the 
population growth troubling many of the 
outer cities. 

With workers fiocking to the area for jobs 
along the ship channel and whites fleeing a 
black southward push in Houston, Pasadena, 
which has “one or two black families,” went 
from a population of 58,000 in 1960 to 89,000 
in 1970. A recent annexation and continued 
in-migration, the Mayor said, have put the 
total at about 100,000. He believes it will 
reach ‘400,000. 

This poses some difficulties for the Pasa- 
dena that grew up with the Vernon Collins 
Motel and the Wright Grain Store. For one 
thing, the city has had to stop serving free 
coffee in its municipal offices. Last year the 
bill was 34,500. And there are other problems. 

“You're starting like a new city and yet 
you had all these people already here, used 


to. doing things the old way,” Mayor Doyal 
said a little plaintively. ‘We had this small- 
town atmosphere. We went to one-way streets 
and that kicked up a hell of a furor. We went 
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to paper sacks for garbage collection and that 
caused a flap. But they like it now.” 

The citizenry may be lagging, but Pasa- 
dena is catching up with itself. Already fill- 
ing the open stretches around City Hall are 
a gleaming, 12-story bank, a low-built but 
luxuriantly landscaped post office, a depart- 
ment store, a new telephone building. 

“And we've got another little development 
coming,” Mayor Doyal said casually, gestur- 
ing toward a big field on the north side of 
the building, “out there behind City Hail. It 
ought to run, oh, about $100-million.” 

With that, he pulled out a brochure for 
the planned 40-acre Triton Center, a com- 
plex including a hotel, office high rises, shop- 
ping and parking structures and a labor- 
sponsored Robert F. Kennedy Memorial Hos- 
pital. 

That is the Pasadena, Tex., twentieth cen- 
tury—part of the new America, the Outer 
City. 

A SHUDDERING THOUGHT 

Can it be stereotyped with Santa Ana, Calif., 
an aging city caught up in Orange County’s 
voracious growth? 

Twenty years ago, when Carl Thornton 
went to Santa Ana as City Manager, it had 
42,000 people. Now it has about 160,000 and 
harbors 66 per cent of Orange County’s 10,- 
000 blacks and many of its Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. Ghettos and barrios, some shabby and 
forlorn, some middle-class and well-kept, 
freckle the city. 

While Pasadena, Tex., dreams of 400,000 
citizens, Carl Thornton shudders at what 
would happen if unchecked apartment con- 
struction, which is threatening as banks 
make more money available for that than for 
single-family homes, should drop 50,000 more 
people into some sections of his city. 

He also fears the pull of the new city of 
Irvine that is planned on the outskirts of 
Santa Ana—a city that some day would have 
430,000 people. If whites should abandon 
Santa Ana for Irvine, he said, his city could 
follow the path of Pomona in Los Angeles 
County. 

“Pomona has racial problems till hell 
wouldn't have it,” Mr. Thornton said, his 
wrinkled brow tightening. “What has hap- 
pened is welfare cases have moved in. As the 
housing developed, the new town, their peo- 
ple moved, some of them in flight, some to 
upgrade. Vacancies became available. Welfare 
didn't put them in, but the vacancies were 
there. This could happen to my town—over 
my dead body. I'm going to fight.” 

SIGNS OF BLIGHT 


But while he’s battling to force Irvine to 
include enough low-income housing in its 
new city to ease some of the flow of poor 
and blacks and Mexican-Americans . into 
Santa Ana, he can already see the signs of 
blight that cause him to characterize the 
western part of Orange County as much like 
an old inner city. 

“You have a tendency to get old fast under 
such circumstances,” he said, shaking his 
head wearily: “This is a pressure cooker.” 

Or can you equate Turner's Station, Md., a 
black enclave of dreary garden apartments 
across an estuary from the red smoke and 
flame of Bethlehem Steel's Sparrows Point 
Works, with Newport Beach, a paradise of 
yachts and sailboats and sandy beaches 
where narrow but elegant waterfront homes 
command $100,000 to $250,000? They are both 
by definition suburbs. 


BUT IT’S BETTER 


At Turner's Station, where the shabby 
brick apartments were built primarily for 
black workers at the steel mill, a small beach 
on the muddy water is littered with cans 
and glistening shards of glass. 

A power line right-of-way, grown to weeds 
under the humming wires, slices through the 
community. The streets are potholed, and 
only a few struggling flowers brighten the 
yards outside the buildings. Most of the small 
frame stores haye been boarded up. 
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Standing on her plot of grass behind a 
wire fence, an elderly black woman, who re- 
fused to give her name, summed up life at 
Turner's Station. 

“It’s terrible.” she said, “but it’s better 
than Cherry Hill.” 

Cherry Hill is a festering ghetto in the city 
of Baltimore. She lives in the suburbs, too. 


IN WESTCHESTER, THE MYTH OF SUBURBIA 
FLOURISHES 

Westchester County is the ultimate subur- 
ban myth. 

The myth is Scarsdale, symbol to a nation 
of self-satisfied suburban affluence. Surely 
all Westchester must be one big Scarsdale, 
the myth goes, one chain of fine Colonial 
homes and Tudor-style grocery stores stretch- 
ing from the Hudson to the Sound. 

The myth is alternately the county’s pride 
and its pain. But it is, most of all, just that— 
a myth, an easy stereotype. Westchester is 
no more one big Scarsdale than Manhattan 
is one big Avenue, or one big Times Square. 

In fact, few places illustrate as Westches- 
ter does the diversity within the new Ameri- 
can Outer City—or the tenacity of the sub- 
urban myth that covers it all with the 
blanket of sameness. 


RICH AND POOR 


Like the outer city as a hole, Westchester 
is rich and poor. There may be less of the 
ugly suburban sprawl than the average, and 
more architectural beauty, but sprawl and 
beauty coexist there nonetheless. 

Westchester’s population includes one of 
the country’s highest concentration of top 
corporation executives and more than 50,- 
000 people on public assistance, with the 
number growing by 1,400 a month: 

The county ranges from over-the-border 
Bronx urban in Yonkers, with 200,000 people, 
to unpaved country roads in Chappaqua, to 
the rural town of North Salem, with barely 
3,000 people. 

It ranges from the black ghetto of south 
Mount Vernon, where school integration has 
been a running battle for 10 years, to towns 
like Bronxville, where a black woman get- 
ting off a train in the morning is surely a 
maid. 

BUSINESS HEADQUARTERS 


There are the world headquarters of Inter- 
national Business Machines in Armonk and 
of Pepsico in Purchase—campus office build- 
ings that could pass for country clubs, with 
lakes to stroll around and fine art to admire 
on the walls. 

And there are the sweatshops of Port 
Chester, where young and old women sit at 
rows of sewing machines and talk in their 
native languages, which rarely include 
English. 

There are the cities. Peekskill, the old 
river town, trying desperately to remodel it- 
self with Federal money. New Rochelle, tax- 
ing itself at the constitutional limit to pay 
for its schools and finding that even that is 
not enough. And White Plains, where more 
people commute daily in than out, new glass 
and steel towers rising on every vacant 
corner. 

There is Edwin Michaelian, the county 
executive, who laments that “nobody be- 
lleves Westchester could have problems," 
pointing to the welfare rolls that take up 
$115-million of the $181-million county 
budget, telling everyone who will listen that 
Westchester, like every place else, needs Fed- 
eral help. 


THE OUTER CITY: NEGROES FIND Few 
TANGIBLE GAINS 
(By Paul Delaney) 

East CLEVELAND, OHIO.—A small, growing 
number of black families is increasingly able 
to penetrate the new Outer Cities of America, 
the swelling bands of suburbs that ring the 
stagnating inner cities. 

But for most of the 800,000 blacks who 
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fled, technically, to “the suburbs” in the last 
decade, the move has been to municipali- 
ties like this one, just a political dividing 
line away from Cleveland's ghetto. 

It has meant little more than exchanging 
one hand-me-down neighborhood for an- 
other. If there is improvement over the 
inner-city ghetto, it is more in the state of 
mind than in the quality of life. 

“They feel that at least they are not living 
in the inner city,” says Gladstone L. Chan- 
dler Jr., the stocky black city manager of 
this town of 39,600—which went from all- 
white 15 years ago to 60 per cent black now, 


TOTAL IS SLIGHT 


Even the total number of Negroes who 
Moved to second-hand suburbs on the inner 
rim of the outer city has been relatively 
slight. 

In the Cleveland area, as in other inner 
and outer cities visited for an assessment of 
suburban growth, the figures appear dra- 
matic compared with 1960. The black popu- 
lation of Cleveland's suburbs increased al- 
most 500 per cent in the decide. 

In raw numbers, the black “suburban” 
population increased from 8,000 to 45,000— 
but that 45,000 is out of a total outer-city 
population of 1.3 million, 

Meanwhile, the outer city has meant 
nothing to the far larger number of Cleve- 
land blacks, 300,000, still in the inner city. 

Actually, the suburbs may have had an 
effect that is worse than nothing to inner- 
city blacks, considering the deep hostility of 
middle-income whites, and Negroes, toward 
making any room for those with low or mod- 
erate incomes, 

ONE KIND OF CHANGE 


There has been one kind of change, how- 
ever slight, that a black with a good income 
can now often penetrate the white subur- 
ban noose. 


“You have to earn at least $10,000 to 


$12,000 a year to move to the Cleveland 


suburbs,” remarked Gerta Friedheim, young, 
petite Cleveland Heights housewife who 
heads the Suburban Citizens for Open 
Housing, an organization pushing for in- 
tegration ofthe outer city. 

In the upper-income areas of the outer 
city, there is salt-and-pepper integration, a 
sprinkling of Negroes here and there, but 
it is insignificant. 

For example, of 71,000 residents of pre- 
dominantly Republican and ethnically proud 
Lakewood, made up of neatly kept neighbor- 
hoods and high-rise luxury apartments on 
Lake Erie west of downtown Cleveland, 21 
are Negroes. 

In the predominantly Jewish, upper- 
income bedroom community of University 
Heights east of the city, there are 88 
Negroes out of 17,055 residents. 

Anaheim, Calif., has 170 blacks in a pop- 
ulation of 166,701. In nearby Newport Beach, 
a resort town on the Pacific, there are 41 
blacks in 49,422. 

It’s NOT ALWAYS EASY 


Even these handfuls have not found the 
move to better suburbs easy. Judson Robin- 
son Jr., a tall handsome black realtor and 
defeated candidate for the Houston City 
Council four years ago, explained that blacks 
literally had to have money in hand if they 
were interested in a house in a white sec- 
tion, 

“If blacks attempt to dicker a little, like 
even wanting to sleep on a price, the house 
is gone the next day,” Mr. Robinson said. 
“It is very strange, but somehow the houses 
seem to sell overnight if blacks express an 
interest.” 

Upper-income blacks are also victims of 
the “Ralph Bunche syndrome,” according 
to a white Baltimore County developer. 

“Few whites would complain if a Ralph 
Bunche moved next door,” the developer 
said as he drove visitors through exclusive 
sections of Dulaney Valley. “Maybe they 
would if two moved in. 

“They wouldn’t complain about a Ralph 
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Bunche, but these same whites would op- 
pose low-income housing in their area, and 
low-income housing certainly does more for 
blacks than allowing one Ralph Bunche in.” 


THE PATTERN 


Thus, most outer-city integration has 
been restricted to areas contiguous to black 
sections of the inner city, leaving heavier 
concentrations of poorer blacks at inner- 
city lines, and a few in middle-income and 
upper-income suburbs farther away from 
the city. 

Black blue-collar workers replaced white 
blue-collar residents in East Cleveland, 
which is a good example of the pattern of 
black movement from the inner city. 

It is repeated in Compton, Calif., with its 
winding, tree-shaded streets of small houses, 
populated by blacks who left Watts and 
East Los Angeles. 

It is repeated in the outer city of New 
York, in Yonkers, New Rochelle and Mount 
Vernon, as blacks have worked from the 
Bronx and Harlem. 

The move to East Cleveland has merely 
meant stepping across the boundary lines 
from the black Glenville section in north- 
east Cleveland, The homes look exactly alike 
on either side of the line—two-story and 
three-story frame homes, most painted 
white, with detached two-car garages in back 
and side entrances of the driveway sitting 
20 to 30 feet from the curb, small lawns in 
front. 

EAST CLEVELAND PROCESS 


The process by which blacks got to East 
Cleveland was typical and went like this; 

Prior to World War II, blacks were relegated 
to the deteriorating Central section on the 
near east side around downtown Cleveland, in 
big two-story and three-story frame houses 
situated very close to each other on the side 
streets of Cedar, Central and Woodland 
Avenues, 

During and right after the war, the Hough 
area, farther eastward, with its bigger and 
better homes and many apartment buildings, 
opened to blacks through a combination of 
block busting and white flight. It immedi- 
ately felt the tremendous impact of larger 
families as blacks from the South poured 
into the city to work in its steel mills and 
heavy industry. The larger dwelling units 
were split into smaller units to accommo- 
date the overflow of people, 

In the early fifties, Glenville, even farther 
eastward, became “the” section for middle- 
class blacks, with its mixture of smaller 
homes, fewer apartments and grand old 
homes along East Boulevard, where black 
lawyers and doctors resided. However, by the 
late fifties, Glenville had followed the fate 
of the Central and Hough areas as the poor 
flooded In. And then, in 1961, poorer blacks 
began spilling over into East Cleveland, and 
middle-class blacks moved to the Mount 
Pleasant and Shaker Heights areas. 


MAINLY A TRANSFERRAL 


The migration to the East Cleveland bed- 
room community, one of the oldest in the 
area, has improved the self-esteem of blacks 
more than it has their condition, They still 
work at the same jobs, whether at the Ford 
plant in the western part of Cuyahoga County 
or the Fisher Body factory nearby. The dete- 
rioration still follows them. 

The move to the outer city has mainly 
meant transferring the inner-city. 

“We are an inner-city suburb with all the 
problems of the central city,” remarked Mr. 
Chandler, the articulate, East Cleveland city 
manager. 

He said that larger and poorer families were 
moving in, taxing the city’s services and 
schools and reducing its revenuc, and thereby 
causing fast deterioration, 

A few blacks whose incomes grow “nove on 
to other outer cities, such as Shaker Heights 
and Cleveland Heights, he said. 

The same complaint was registered by the 
Compton, Calif., city manager, James John- 
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son, 37 years old, quiet and, like Mr. Chan- 
dler, black. 

Mr. Johnson said that Compton was a town 
of middle-class Negro professionals—blacks 
are 70 per cent of the city’s 78,611 residents— 
but that they are moving farther out in the 
outer city, most to bordering Carson, leaving 
as replacements low-income famlites with 
more children and more problems. 


NEW TERMINOLOGY 


Although middle-class and upper-income 
white outer cities grudgingly accept a few 
blacks of similar income levels, the resistance 
to most blacks, as well as to other minorities 
and whites who are poor, is probably greater 
than ever before. 

The resistance is couched in new termi- 
nology and techniques that still mean “keep 
out,” such as being against “high-density” 
developments, “low-income” housing and 
“forced integration” of the outer city. 

The fear of blacks’ moving to the outer city 
influences many actions of whites living there 
and attempting to protect themselves from 
integration. Dan Colasino, administrative as- 
sistant to the Baltimore County executive, 
noted that the all-white, lower-income, work- 
ing-class section of Dundalk, in the eastern 
part of Baltimore County, was quite. self- 
contained. 

“Yes, it is its own community,” commented 
Mr. Colasino, a conservative Democrat who 
wears a key ring with 26 keys on it. “The 
only thing we need is a swimming pool. But 
as soon as we did that, the colored'll come in 
from the city to swim.” 


THE POOR ARE THERE 


This fear of migration by lower-income per- 
sons does not mean that there are no poor 
in the outer city, as believed by many resi- 
dents. New census data show that 58 per cent 
of the increase in the number of poor fami- 
lies in the country between 1969 and 1970 
was in the outer city. 

Poverty in the outer city is often in- 
visible. Much of it is camouflaged by green- 
ery. It is harder to see the poor blacks and 
other minorities in even Santa Ana, Calif., 
than it is on Chicago’s South Side or At- 
lanta’s Vine City. 

What is the future for poor blacks in the 
city and suburban resistance? 

“I really do believe this thing can work,” 
Mrs, Friedheim said at lunch in a Shaker 
Heights restaurant. “I'm not about to bat my 
head against the wall unless I think it could 
work.” 

She believes that race is disappearing as a 
factor and that people are at least willing to 
accept well-to-do Negroes into their neigh- 
borhoods. 

“The big question then is about the poor,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Freidheim paused, then sighed, and 
added: 

“There is no political force for them at all, 
other than Stokes [Mayor Carl B. Stokes of 
Cleveland]. If it’s going to come at all, it has 
to come from Federal leverage.” 

RACIAL ATTITUDES IN SUBURBS REFLECT THE 
TOTAL SOCIETY 


(By Thomas A. Johnson) 


William P. Benjamin is something of an 
expert on merion bluegrass, Canadian hem- 
lock trees, sales on electric hedge clippers and 
places to launch a 16-foot power boat. 

Like many homeowners in the bedroom 


communities around New York City, Mr. 
Benjamin can become eloquent over the 


“wider open spaces, better schools and less of 
the hustle and bustle of city life” that he 
enjoys in North Babylon, L.I. 

But Mr. Benjamin, a 37-year-old principal 
probation officer for Suffolk County and 
professor of social work at Farmingdale Uni- 
versity, Is black, along with about 5 per cent 
of the New York suburban dwellers. And 
blackness in the suburbs, as in the total 
scciety, makes for some real differences. 
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The father of two children—Paul, 8, and 
Pamela, 6—Mr. Benjamin is vocal in his criti- 
cism of the elementary school to which they 
are bused with some 40 other black chil- 
dren from the mostly Negro, new-home com- 
munity. 

PARENTS’ ATTITUDES REFLECTED 


“Many of the white kids, reflecting the 
attitudes of their parents, express antiblack 
feelings in their classroom and play situa- 
tions and many of the educators and admin- 
istrators are not able to cope with this prob- 
lem,” he said. 

The black children, Mr. Benjamin went on, 
are “subject to racial slurs and to rejection 
in games and classroom activities to the point 
of where black children see the school as 
hostile.” 

“While we sit back and talk about inte- 
gration,” he added, “we don’t get around to 
confronting the true problems of the racism 
inherent in the general society.” 

Most of Mr, Benjamin’s black neighbors 
are professional men or high-level civil sery- 
ants. Their ranch or split-level homes gen- 
erally cost from $30,000 upward to build. The 
closest community of white residents, with 
similar homes, is for the most part made up 
of working-class families. 

And like most communities of black new- 
home areas throughout the nation, North 
Babylon is hard against a much older, low- 
income black community Wyandanch. 


DISTINCT GROUPINGS 


While general white attitudes and the per- 
vasive sense of black consciousness helps to 
make black suburban communities seem one 
dimensional—just black—they are in reality 
a number of distinct groupings of black 
Americans, determined mostly by the way 
they came to live in the suburbs, 

In each of the suburban areas around New 
York City—Long Island, Westchester County 
and Northern New Jersey—there are black 
families who can trace their ancestries back 
to Colonial times. 

Some of these areas have black churches 
close to 200 years old. Some of the long-time 
black Long Island families still live along 
Amityville’s Fowler's Lane, Brewster Lane, 
Hunter’s Court and Miller Avenue, streets 
that were named after their ancestors. 

These small, black and often black-and- 
Indian enclaves, grew over the years as mi- 
grant farm workers from the South either 
stayed or were stranded. 

In many cases, the older black residents 
were resentful of the newcomers. 


NOT SO CLANNISH NOW 


Mrs. Marie Crowe of Glen Cove, L. I., whose 
forebears include both Long Island Indians 
and an escaped black slave from Virginia, 
noted recently: “Many girls from the older 
families would never consider dating boys 
from new families. But that’s no longer the 
case. The older families are no longer sọ 
clannish.” 

The older families were most often inun- 
dated by newer families, especially during 
the exodus of blacks from the inner-city 
areas of Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx 
following World War II. 

A major grouping of blacks in the sub- 
urbs—listed often on census records as the 
only blacks in exclusively white homeowner 
areas—are the many thousands of domestic 
servants. While some are husband and wife 
teams performing as butlers, chauffeurs, gar- 
deners, maids and housekeepers, most are 
single women who sometimes follow tragic 
life patterns that embarrass the posh com- 
munities in Westchester, Long Island and 
Northern New Jersey. 

Following a pattern that has been main- 
tained for the most part across the United 
States, blacks moving from New York into 
the suburbs went into areas that were 
planned for blacks, were already black or 
were racially mixed. 
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DIFFERENCES BROKEN DOWN 


The civil rights Movement, in which the 
New York suburbs were much involved, 
helped to break down the differences be- 
tween the old families and the new families 
even more. In addition, it helped to bring 
the black professionals closer to the sub- 
urban black poor. 

Some of the nation’s first school integra- 
tion cases came out of White Plains and 
Lakeview, L.I. Both communities, as well as 
some in Northern New Jersey, produced ra- 
cially mixed human relations and open-hous- 
ing organizations and introduced new terms 
into the suburban lexicon. 

Several communities initiated ‘‘we-will- 
not-sell” campaigns to maintain “racial sta- 
bility” by keeping white families from “panic 
selling” their houses because of “fear-tac- 
tics” by “block-busting” landlords. 

Housing, education and jobs were the ma~ 
jor problems for blacks in the suburbs dur- 
ing the early nineteen-sixties, and they re- 
main so today. 

Black unemployment in the suburbs 
normally runs at least twice that of whites. 
Representative Lester L. Wolff, Democrat of 
Nassau, during a speech in Hempstead, re- 
minded businessmen that the unemploy- 
ment of Vietnam veterans was running 
about 12 per cent and that the figure for 
black veterans was 25 per cent. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Following a national trend, black sub- 
urbanites are now stressing black conscious- 
ness, self-reliance and economic develop- 
ment, 

Black bank charters are being sought in 
the New York suburban areas, and new 
black businesses are commonplace, although 
they do not compete in any real fashion with 
white businesses. 

While it is the community activists who 
make most of the news, most black sub- 
urbanites, like all suburbanites, are not us- 
ually social activists but rather go through 
a suburban life a commuter’s ride from New 
York City. 

All over the suburbs that surround New 
York, black copies of the white stereotype 
can be found. They catch, and miss, the 
morning trains from Scarsdale; overheat 
their Buicks in the start-and-stop traffic of 
the Long Island Expressway, and grumble, 
or read, while moving through North Jersey 
a Public Service Bus. Their children spend 
many a Saturday in the movies while their 
wives seek out bargains listed in the papers 
and they long ago learned how far outside 
the community they would have to drive to 
find the shorter lines at the quick food shop 
chains, 

Many black suburbanites, like many 
whites, are as far removed from black activ- 
ism as the buffering miles of hedges, lawns 
and white neighbors will permit. 

As the times have changed in the suburbs, 
so have; to an extent, the methods of civil 
rights and of social work organizations, 

The Oyster Bay chapter of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, for instance, has widened its scope to 
the point where it has charged the Oyster 
Bay Township with maintaining zoning laws 
aimed at the exclusion of minority groups. 
A Federal suit filed by the civil rights orga- 
nization is pending in Federal court in 
Brooklyn. 

Another example of new methods is the 
Urban League of Westchester County’s Cor- 
porate Personne] Housing Program, a year- 
old operation that has found housing in the 
county for some 200 black employees of ma- 
jor industrial concerns in Westchester. 

Mrs. Sid- Trommer, director of the program, 
who is white, said she had found “discrimi- 
nation in housing lessening in Westchester 
County in recent years—brokers and land- 
lords are less prone to discriminate.” 
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LET THEM KNOW 

She said she had also observed that "some 
black families wanted to live with other 
blacks” and that her pattern was simply to 
“let them know what homes or apartments 
are available in all areas.” She deals in both 
sales and rentals. 

Sponsored by a $40,000 grant from the busi- 
ness corporations, the program, Mrs. Trom- 
mer said, attempts to provide black and other 
minority employes with the “greatest possible 
knowledge” of what housing facilities are 
available in the county. 

Two of Westchester’s most recent black 
arrivals, sisters from Statesville, N.C., were 
helped by the organization to buy a coopera- 
tive apartment in the High Meadow Coopera- 
tive in Ossining. They are Miss Sylvia Sharpe, 
a researcher in photo chemistry for the Inter- 
national Business Machines, and Miss Phyllis 
Sharpe, who is a social worker in White 
Plains. 

“We looked in White Plains and in Man- 
hattan,” said Phyllis, "but things were too 
expensive. We wanted the best buy for the 
money.” 

A “TRADE-OFF” 

The cooperative complex has few young, 
black college-graduated women and there is 
less recreation than in Manhattan, but Phyl- 
lis noted that this was a “trade-off.” She 
said: “Manhattan has the attractions of thea- 
ters and restaurants, but we have friends 
there who have been robbed several times. 
What we would lose in accessibility to recrea- 
tion we would gain in safety, comfort and 
all of that.” 

She added, “Also, we don’t like commuting 
so far to get to work.” 

The two young professional women did not 
think that their living in a mostly white area 
would lessen their concern with the prob- 
lems of black America. 

Phyllis noted that they had been generally 
inyolved in black causes since they were both 
arrested during the nation’s first sit-ins in 
the Woolworth store in Durham 12 years ago. 
THE OUTER CITY: A DEEP UNEASINESS ABOUT 

THE FUTURE 
(By John Herbers) 

WASHINGTON. —While America has been cre- 
ating a dominant, vibrant new form of urban 
settlement that the residents point to with 
pride—the Outer City—the proliferating 
communities themselves have become filled 
with anxieties, frustrations, defensiveness 
and a deep sense of uneasiness about the 
future. 

Out along the beltways, where high rises, 
factories, educational parks and superhotels 
are springing up out of the farmlands and 
suburban sprawl of the nineteen-fifties and 
sixties and where 76 million people now live, 
there are diverse, warring jurisdictions, rang- 
ing from emerging slums to encampments 
for millionaires. 

Yet a common trait stands out in virtually 
all of them: a turning inward, a determina- 
tion to shut out the decay and social up- 
heavals of the central city, a lack of concern 
about the spreading agony and distress only 
a few miles away. 

There is a lack of concern because the new 
urban development is based so much on the 
individual pursuit of a better life and escape 
from the central city. 

There are 121 separate and diverse munic- 
ipalities around Cleveland, and Harry Bolk, 
an editor who knows them well, says each 
“represents some sort of escape from the 
city.” 

In Atlanta, a legislator says, “The subur- 
banite says to himself, “The reason I worked 
for so many years was to get away from pol- 
lution, bad schools and crime, and I'll be 
damned if I'll see it all follow me.’ " 

But in many instances, all these things are 
following him, and when they do the tend- 
ency is to look individually for further es- 
cape. 
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In Orange County, Calif., where restless 
migrants are pushing against the Pacific 
Ocean, there is even talk of escaping to Aus- 
tralia. Richard Baisden, a professor at the 
University of California at Irvine, said, “We 
offered an extension course in doing business 
in Australia, expecting maybe two people to 
show up. Well, about 45 showed up. For the 
most part they were quite serious.” 

Almost nowhere in this teeming complex 
of people, cars, grass and concrete, the Outer 
City, is there an awareness that this now, 
in the city, doughnut-shaped though it be, 
where people live and work and play. 

Thus the political and business leaders still 
view their settlements as Norman Rockwell 
villages where one goes to escape the tor- 
ments of urbanization even while skyscrapers 
are going up all around. 

The residents, whether rich or poor, often 
live in compartments or compounds. Most 
are rather well off and seldom, if ever, see or 
come to understand the decay and social 
trauma in the central city. 

Unlike their ancestors, who had some first- 
hand knowledge of “the other side of the 
tracks,” the people of the Outer City tend to 
exaggerate unseen threats—just as the peo- 
ple on the back roads of Mississippi fear the 
streets of New York and the people on the 
streets of New York distrust the back roads 
of Mississippi. 

Over-all, there is a Balkanization of gov- 
ernment and authority, a feeling of frag- 
mentation and centerlessness and a sense 
that no one is in charge of this growing, pul- 
sating thing. 

Against this backdrop, it is not surprising 
that the people of the Outer City feel threat- 
ened in a number of ways—by poor blacks 
from the inner city, by crime and drugs, by 
pollution by high density and zoning change, 
and by declining values. 


POLITICAL NEGATIVISM 


Out of this has come a fervid, participa- 
tory brand of politics that is fundamentally 
negative. Proposed zoning changes, a decline 
in garbage pick-up, suggestions of new apart- 
ments or Federal projects that might import 
blacks—all bring citizens by the thousands 
out to the overburdened city halls and court- 
houses, 

An observer of the American scene expects 
to find a degree of this. It is apparent in both 
national and local debate, in zoning battles, 
court bases and the mere appearance of the 
urban scene. But interviews with scores of 
community leaders showed the protectiveness 
and insularity to be surprisingly pervasive 
and widespread, Here are some of the signs: 

In Garfield Heights, Ohio, the residents re- 
fer to their scrubbed city of 41,000, nestled 
against decaying Cleveland, as a last place of 
refuge for second- and third-generation Eu- 
ropeans, an enclave to be protected at all 
costs. 

Along the Beltway around Baltimore are 
vast settlements of what one leader there 
called “the nouveau white collar,” refugees 
from the central city who he says feel so in- 
secure that they have injected a “paranoid 
mentality” into the body politic of Baltimore 
County. 

In East Cleveland, a close-in suburb where 
blacks have spilled over from the central city 
until they make up a majority, the cry of 
both Negroes and whites is, “We don’t want 
that mess from Cleveland coming out here,” 
according to the black city manager, Glad- 
stone L. Chandler Jr. 

In Orange County, Calif., the beautiful city 
of Newport Beach is rich and removed from 
central city decay. Yet the people there feel 
no less embattled than those in Garfield 
Heights—by pollution, freeways, airports and 
the suburban sprawl! from Los Angeles. 

Garden Grove, Calif., a municipality of 
more than 100,000, is a segment of the sprawl 
around Los Angeles. “We call it the phantom 
city,’ said an Orange County planning offi- 
cial. “You can’t tell when you enter it, and 
you can’t tell when you're leaving it.” 
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In De Kalb County, Ga., a white-collar, 
upper-middle-class satellite of Atlanta, the 
residents are constantly up in arms about 
such things as taxes and new apartments. 
“They raise hell 24 hours a day out there,” 
said Howard Atherton, a state legislator from 
nearby Marietta. “It’s enough to drive a nor- 
mal person insane.” 


LIBERALS OFTEN SPLIT 


All of this has not been without divisive 
effect. Highly emotional politics has split 
some liberals who ordinarily would be work- 
ing together. 

Carl B. Stokes, the Mayor of Cleveland, 
and Irvin W. Konigsberg, the Mayor of Uni- 
versity Heights, a predominantly Jewish 
suburb with a median income of $14,000, are 
both liberal Democrats, but they have been 
fighting one another bitterly, each reflecting 
the views of his constituency. 

Because Cleveland is left with the poor, 
most of the blacks and the old, and a de- 
clining tax base, Mr. Stokes has insisted that 
the only logical position he can take is that 
of advocacy for the poor and a refusal to sub- 
mit Cleveland affairs to the mercies of the 
white majority outside the city. But this is 
little understood by the liberals of Univer- 
sity Heights. 

“Cleveland still wants full control,” said 
Mr. Konigsberg. “Well, the day of the 
suburbs’ being appendages of the city is 
over. The city is not going to dominate any 
more. The power is shifting to the suburbs.” 

The suburbs are the city now, but they are 
fighting each other as each twirls in its own 
orbit. Newport Beach seems at war with al- 
most everyone. Once a village of summer 
homes, it is now a bedroom and pleasure city 
of 53,000 where there are more boat docks 
than auto parking places. A new develop- 
ment of 6,500 homes in the $250,000 class has 
scarcely caused a ripple. 

“Newport Beach people don't want to iden- 
tify with anything else,” said Philip Betten- 
court, 28-year-old Acting Manager, who, in 
white bell-bottom slacks and green blazer, 
looked as if he had just stepped off a yacht. 
“They came here because they don't like any 
other places. They like Newport Beach the 
way it is and they don’t want it changed.” 

So the residents are flercely fighting the 
proposed Pacific Freeway, which would cut 
through the city, a planned extension of the 
Orange County Airport and the encroachment 
of other cities. 


A DEFENSIVE MOVE 


When the neighboring city of Cosa Mesa, 
which has some poverty and social problems, 
grew close, Newport Beach annexed a strip, 
one foot wide and several miles long, around 
a large section of unincorporated land to 
keep Cosa Mesa from annexing it. 

Consolidation, when it is proposed, is 
usually a defensive move. East Point, Ga., is 
willing to give up its identity and govern- 
ment and merge with five rival cities to stop 
the southward encroachment of blacks from 
Atlanta. 

Mayor R. E: Brown is asking the Georgia 
Legislature to form the city of South Fulton, 
which would have a population of 120.000 
and might eventually rival Atlanta. Under 
state law a city can locate public housing 
10 miles outside its boundaries, and Mr. 
Brown says Atlanta has a deliberate policy 
of herding public housing projects in the 
direction of East Point and other blue-collar 
communities. 

“If we incorporate all our own land into 
our own city,” said Mr. Brown, “we would 
be immune from this public housing require- 
ment,” 

The defensiveness seems to be more than 
a desire to avoid minorities, lowered property 
values and social problems. Perhaps a sub- 
stantial portion of it stems from a real 
threat to the single-family home, which 
brought many to the suburbs in the first 
place. 
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THE APARTMENT ISSUE 


Soaring construction costs and the high 
cost of land many miles from the central 
city are pricing the single-family home out 
of the reach of many who a decade ago 
would have considered nothing else. De- 
velopers across the country say the banks 
will readily extend loans for apartments but 
are increasingly reluctant to lend for single 
homes. 

But the desire of families to have a pri- 
yate home, yard and swimming pool, if pos- 
sible, runs deep, even as many people are 
turning to apartment living out of a desire 
to get away from mowing the lawn and re- 
pairing the faucets. 

“The big issue in De Kalb County,” said 
Georgia Representative Elliott Levitas, “is 
not whether blacks will come in, It is whether 
apartments will come in.” 

And apartments are coming in, in increas- 
ing numbers. 

The people of the Outer City are dis- 
turbed, too, that they are running out of 
places to move to. Many have moved from a 
farm or another country to the central city, 
then to a close-in suburb, then to a farther- 
out suburb, and they are tired of moving. 

In the small city hall of Garfield Heights, 
Ohio, there was a smell of lemon wax as 
Mayor Raymond A, Stachweicz, a short, stout 
man meticulously dressed in sport coat and 
wide tie, looked out on the manicured lawns 
and neat shops and said: 

“We are a community of landlovers. We 
are mostly Polish and Italians, all mixed. 
Sixty-five per cent of our people moved out 
from Cleveland and they consider this the 
last place for them. They are determined to 
stay here and keep their houses as they are 
now.” 

The words and tone left the impression 
that no rational man would bring high den- 
sity and low-income families to Garfield 
Heights, 

In the Outer City, each resident has pur- 
sued his own dream and each community 
its own goals. Now in the babble and con- 
fusion, there are only the first gropings for 
order and community. 


THe OUTER CITY: GROWTH CRYING OUT 
FOR GUIDANCE 
(By Linda Greenhouse) 

SANTA ANA, CALIF.—Growth, the snowball- 
ing, leapfrogging growth that for so long held 
out to the suburbs the promise of an end- 
lessly prosperous future, has suddenly devel- 
oped into a shadow across the future. 

Everywhere in the new outer cities, poli- 
ticians, planners and residents of subdivisions 
that were strawberry patches or orange groves 
less than a generation ago are taking increas- 
ingly worried looks at the growth rates they 
once welcomed and pointed to with pride. 

Here in Orange County, the population 
doubled in the last 10 years, from 700,000 to 
more than 1.4 million. But public opinion 
has turned so decisively against keeping up 
that pace that the new chairman of the 
County Board of Supervisors can make a 
statement nearly unthinkable a few years 


ago. 

“The Chamber of Commerce tells us that 
growth is wonderful,” Robert Battin says. “I 
see it asa cancer.” 

In the last decade, the amber of people 
living in the nation’s suburbs climbed from 
55 million to 76 million. 

The most recent census figures, still un- 
complied, will show that the suburbs con- 
tain more apartments, more office parks, 
more high-rise construction than ever before. 
A 29-story office tower in Towson, Md., a 103- 
warehouse industrial park outside Decatur, 
Ga., a planned city for 430,000 in Orange 
County tell only e fraction of the story. 

Thirty years ago, only 2 out of every 10 
Americans lived in the suburbs. Now the 
suburbs claim 4 out of every 10. Only re- 
cently have these people come to realize that 
the city they now live in—the new Outer 
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City—is becoming the city they thought they 
had left behind, with many of the same prob- 
lems and responsibilities, 

They know they cannot turn Santa Ana 
back into an orange grove, and for the most 
part they would not want to. People are seek- 
ing not to reverse the tide, but to hold it— 
or at least to channel and direct it, to soften 
the impact. 

But for all the numbers and potential 
power, the outer cities remain largely masses 
of little islands, unable to work together to 
harness the forces shaping the future. 

So development continues to accelerate be- 
yond the grasp of a Santa Ana, which fears 
that apartment construction may soon bring 
in 50,000 new people, more than it can pro- 
vide services for. Despite Mr. Battin’s fight- 
ing awards, the outer city is not yet in control 
of its future. 

ECOLOGY MOVEMENT 

The turn against growth was gaining mo- 
mentum even before the emergence of ecology 
as an issue in the last year or two. Suburban 
residents, like those in New Jersey’s Bergen 
County, as well as California's Orange Coun- 
ty, had already begun to worry about the 
traffic jams, the rising taxes to pay for more 
schools and public services, the spillover of 
racial problems, the first signs of what one 
suburban planner calls “the spreading great 
central crud.” 

Now the ecology movement has given these 
worries a new focus and momentum and, 
even among conservatives, a new respect- 
ability. 

“Many politically conservative people want 
the natural assets of the county preserved for 
their own use, and don’t want other people 
to come in and glop it up,” says Forest Dicka- 
son, director of the Orange County Depart- 
ment of Planning. 


HOUSTON VIEW 


Even in Houston, which its boosters delight 
in calling a boomtown, one of the city’s 


wealthiest men can muse: “Houston is still 
not prepared to say no to growth, despite the 
traffic and pollution. But I personally would 
like to see the streets rendered passable and 
the air cleared before I’d invite anyone else 
to come here.” 

And in Baltimore County, Dan Colasino, 
administrative assistant to the county exec- 
utive, mentioned a proposal to build 25,000 
units of low-income housing for blacks and 
commented: “We don’t even have enough 
for whites. This county is growing very fast— 
too damn fast.” 

The rising public wariness toward growth 
has brought subtle shifts in the balance of 
power between the private market and the 
public planners, long the flabby stepchildren 
of local government. 

When 1,700 people crowd into a junior high 
school auditorium in White Plains, N.Y., on 
a Saturday morning to hear the Regional Plan 
Assoclation’s presentation of "The Future of 
Westchester County,” there is no doubt that 
suburban residents care about what planners 
have to tell them. 

When the public outcry on behalf of the 
Baltimore County Planning Department, 
which last fall removed large sections of the 
county’s vacant land from potential com- 
mercial development, is so, great that the 
County Council has to withdraw the changes 
it tried to make on behalf of the developers, 
there is no doubt that the planners have 
acquired new muscle. 

But visits and interviews around the 
country produced clear: evidence that, de- 
spite the planners’ new leverage, the private 
market remains by far the most powerful 
engine of growth, shaping the future of 
the new outer city as it once gave form to 
the old. 

The new suburban landscape itself—with 
its growing concentration of high-rise office 
buildings, sprawling industrial parks, lux- 
ury housing in planned unit developments— 
offers dramatic evidence. 

To support “high-density” development is 
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still bad politics in most suburban areas, 
arousing such negative feelings that most 
planners are reluctant to squander their 
credibility by advocating more apartments, 

But the private sector is not only build- 
ing apartments at an astonishing rate; it is 
both creating and satisfying a rapidly grow- 
ing public demand for them. 


MANY WELCOME APARTMENTS 


While many families still Hve in apart- 
ments because they cannot afford to buy 
houses, an increasing number of suburban 
middle-class families welcome the imagina- 
tive design, convenience and recreation fa- 
cilities that the new developments offer. 

“A child who has grown up in a typical 
suburb has had his fill of cutting all that 
grass,” said Clark Harrison, chairman of the 
board of commissioners of DeKalb County 
in suburban Atlanta. 

Mr. Harrison offers DeKalb as an illustra- 
tion of the paradox refiected around the 
country—that suburban residents denounce 
apartments and seem to rush into apart- 
ments at the same time. 

“It’s the strangest thing,” he said. “People 
around here complain when they can see a 
highrise building through the trees.” Yet 
apartment construction in DeKalb is now 
outpacing single family homes by 2 to 1, and 
the ratio is certain to increase. 

Just as residents of the outer cities are 
turning to these new forms of social organi- 
zation, they are looking to new governmental 
structures to ease the impact of the growth. 

Everywhere people talk as if the forms 
themselves matter. In Cuyahoga County, for 
example, civic leaders complain that county- 
wide cooperation on planning issues is impos- 
sible with Cleveland and 59 other towns and 
cities to contend with. 

But liberals in Baltimore County, 600 
square miles without a single incorporated 
city, make the opposite complaint. They in- 
sist that the lack of community governments 
makes it harder for individual views to be 
heard. 

Meanwhile, many city leaders say that if 
only they had metropolitan government—to 
offset the flight of their tax base and middle 
class to the suburbs—they would have the 
resources to solve their problems. 


NO PANACEA THERE 


But Houston’s experience indicates that 
structure alone can never be the panacea 
people seek. 

Houston, in effect, does have metropolitan 
government. A strong Texas law allows it to 
annex the areas which in other states would 
become suburban rings. 

But instead of using its resources to attack 
its poverty problems or improve its housing 
and schools, it chooses to tax itself at the 
lowest rate of the 25 largest cities. 

Its school district, for example, spends 
$511 a pupil annually, $300 below the na- 
tional average and less than half of New 
York’s expenditure. 


EMPHASIS ON QUALITY 


The new public concern about unlimited 
development has challenged both local gov- 
ernments and the private market. Govern- 
ment’s attempts to channel growth have 
been largely ineffective. For its part, the 
private market has responded to the chal- 
lenge with new attention to quality in plan- 
ning and design. It does not matter whether 
that change is born of conviction or is merely 
a concession to the mood of a public no 
longer willing to pay for unimaginative ur- 
ban sprawl. The final product is the same, 
and it is often stunning. 

Builders who admit that they might once 
have been content to put up rows of identical 
little houses say now that they are willing 
to spend the extra money that quality design 
requires. 

“Good architecture pays off fast—and it 
doesn’t necessarily cost that much more,” 
said Gerald D: Hines, whose $50-million Gal- 
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leria has become a new urban center six miles 
southwest of downtown Houston. “People 
now pay that little extra for quality.” 


NEW PROBLEMS CREATED 


Nevertheless, the very scale and quality 
of the new growth, itself a response to prob- 
lems of the past, is creating a problem that 
may eventually make the victories over poor 
design and unmanaged growth look pyrrhic 
indeed. 

Here in Santa Ana, the seat of Orange 
County, that challenge is already drama- 
tically apparent. While its population is 
only a tenth of the county’s 1.4 million, 
Santa Ana already has two-thirds of the 
black population, a third of the welfare case- 
load and at least a third of the poor Mexican- 
American barrios. 

Even its better areas, like those in much of 
the older portions of the county, are vul- 
nerable to change. Eighty-five per cent of 
the housing in Orange County has been built 
since 1950. “Like the one-horse shay, it will 
all wear out at once,” says Alfred Bell, prin- 
cipal planner for the County Planning De- 
partment. “Within the decade, our rehabilita- 
tion needs will be massive.” 

And now change stares Santa Ana hard in 
the face. The city lies adjacent to the 80,000- 
acre Irvine Ranch, said to be the single most 
valuable parcel of undeveloped urban land in 
the world, which already is being developed 
into a handsome, planned city for 430,000, 

The city fears that the Irvine development 
will be a magnet, drawing people and re- 
sources away from Santa Ana. 

Unless the Irvine developers can be per- 
suaded to include substantial amounts. of 
low-income housing in their plans, says Carl 
Thornton, the Santa Ana city manager, “our 
city will look like downtown Kansas City, 
downtown Detroit.” 

And so the cycle begins anew. It appears to 
be a new natural law that even areas that 
grew up as satellites to inner cities must; as 
they themselves grow, create their own poor 
cores, their own repositories for the infirm, 
the incapable, the unwanted. 

Whether through lack of resources or lack 
of will, if local government remains power- 
less to guide the form or pace of growth— 
to make sure there is room for the poor as 
well as the rich, for people as well as cars— 
what is the future for the new outer cities? 

Will the private market, motivated by the 
new public desire for quality, be free to cre- 
ate still newer forms, more daring and 
imaginative than anything we have yet 
seen—as different from the present as the 
glass towers of New York’s Lexington Avenue 
are from the four-story, red-brick tenements 
that preceded them a generation ago? 

Or, operating without consistent guide- 
lines for balancing public and private needs, 
are the developers of the new cities bound 
to repeat the mistakes of the old? 

Or will local communities themselves, with 
or without coherent government, somehow 
be able to compel virtue from the private 
sector through zoning or new government 
forms? 

Edgardo Contini, a noted Los Angeles 
urbanist, is convinced that to rely on local 
governments to save the new cities from 
the fate of the old is to insure failure. 

“Solutions have to come from a level higher 
than the problem,” he said. “Don’t ask for 
virtue retail. Don’t ask local communities to 
martyr themselves. You are asking them to 
be noble, and people are not like that. The 
leadership has to come from the top, from 
the Federal Government.” 

The pace of growth this time around is 
quicker. The scale is bigger, and the stakes, 
in the Outer City, are vastly higher. 

As Prof. Richard Baisden, dean of the 
extension division of the University of 
California at Irvine, said during dinner at 
the resort enclave of Corona del Mar: 

“I came here in flight from smog and con- 
gestion and I've found relief from both, 
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temporarily. But after this, I don’t know 
where people will go. 
“I don't know where we can go from here.” 


ESTABLISHING A RURAL-URBAN 
BALANCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
newly established Rural Development 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, of which I was 
named chairman, opened its hearings last 
month, and we were privileged to have 
former Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
L. Freeman, Gov. John A. Love of Colo- 
rado, and Gov. William L. Guy of North 
Dakota appear before us to testify. 

Mr. Freeman was an early advocate of 
creating a “rural-urban” balance in this 
country regarding the location of indus- 
try, Jobs and people. Both as Governor 
of Minnesota and as Secretary of Agri- 
culture he championed this concept, and 
now his pioneering work is beginning to 
pay off. 

The Nation is awakening to the call, 
It is now beginning to appreciate the 
interrelationships that exist between 
rural and-urban America. It is now de- 
veloping a new perspective—a “national” 
perspective—regarding the approach 
that must be taken in revitalizing both 
our cities and our countryside, recogniz- 
ing that the problems of both must be 
attacked simultaneously; otherwise one 
ag the other and both remain insolu- 

e. 

Governor Love of Colorado, in recog- 
nition of the population imbalances that 
have taken place in his beautiful and 
colorful State, has ordered his State De- 
velopment Agency to discourage further 
expansion of the “Front Range” along 
the eastern slope of the Rockies and to 
encourage industry and people to locate 
and live elsewhere in the State, especial- 
ly on the western slope. 

Governor Guy of North Dakota has 
long advocated the establishment of a 
“balanced national growth policy” in 
this country. He was the first Governor 
to introduce a resolution at a National 
Governors’ Conference regarding the 
matter, a resolution that has been intro- 
duced every yesr since and adopted 
unanimously by the Governors on each 
occasion. 

The messages presented to the sub- 
committee by these gentlemen reflect the 
many years of experience, personal 
knowledge, wisdom, and insight that 
they possess regarding our Nation’s 
growth and development and what must 
be done in the future to insure an im- 
provement in the quality of life for all 
our citizens. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the testimony presented by 
these gentlemen before the Subcommit- 
tee on Rural Development on April 29, 
1971, be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY ORVILLE L. 

FREEMAN 

Mr. Chairman, first I want to thank you 
and Senator Talmadge for extending me this 
opportunity to appear before this Subcom- 
mittee today. Having spent so much of my 
time and energy concerning the matters of 


rural development and national growth 
policy while serving as Governor of Min- 
nesota and as U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, 
I am truly delighted at the formation of 
this Rural Development Subcommittee. Dur- 
ing those years I was often portrayed as a 
King Canute holding back the tides of prog- 
ress and growth when challenging the 
crowding of more and more people into less 
and less space of our cities. However I am 
happy to note today that many of our na- 
tion's. leaders and individual citizens have 
not only joined me in these concerns but 
have become genuine advocates of balanced 
naticnal growth policy. 

The additions cf Title IX to the 1970 Agri- 
cultural Act and Title VII to the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1970, plus 
the establishment of this Subcommittee, are 
all evidence that the Congress intends to 
meet its leadership responsibilities concern- 
ing the future development and growth of 
our nation. 

In 1790, 19 of every 20 American: lived and 
worked in rural areas of our country. It was 
not until 1920 that urban population caught 
up with rural population. 

The shift from rural to urban America 
began early in our history, but it was not 
until World War II that the exodus from 
the countryside assumed dramatic propor- 
tions. In the ten years from 1940 to 1950 no 
less than 11 million Americans moved off 
the farms. 

Since 1950 the rural population has re- 
mained at about 55 million people, but the 
farm segment of that population has con- 
tinued to shrink and now makes up less 
than 5% of the total. 

For many years the movement from the 
land to the cities was voluntary. It was 
also a healthy trend, for the growth of the 
great urban centers was a key factor in the 
phenomenal economic development of this 
nation, 

But then the pendulum overswung. The 
phenomenal technological advances made in 
agriculture, mining and timbering in the 
last 30 years sharply reduced the number 
of people needed in those occupations and 
in ancillary trades and greatly accelerated 
the migration from the countryside to the 
city. 

There ever-swelling numbers are smother- 
ing the cities’ valiant efforts to fight them- 
selves free of the endless problem of too 
many people for too little space at the same 
time the exodus is leaving in its wake a 
decimated rural America . . & countryside 
bereft of opportunity and empty of people. 

In terms of ability and training the mi- 
grants from rural America to the metrop- 
olis have been primarily the best-equipped 
and the least equipped. The departure of 
the best sapped the strength and dulled the 
promise and potential of rural America. The 
arrival of the worst compounded the prob- 
lems of cities already sorely tried by un- 
planned growth. 

Each feeds the other, and if the trend to 
megalopolis continues for the next thirty 
years, upwards to 100 million more Americans 
will be stacked onto the 140 million already 
living in our cities and suburbs. To look at 
it another way, if these hundred million 
Americans were to live in newly created 
communities, a city the size of Columbia, 
Maryland (10,000) would have to be created 
every day for the next thirty years. 

It is understandable that we are perplexed 
and frustrated. No nation in history has ever 
been so productive or so wealthy. Yet the 
fact that 26 million Americans live in pov- 
erty literally stares at us with dulled eyes 
from the screen of the television documen- 
tary. The crisis of environment burdens our 
conscience. Most of us have seen the sign 
“Polluted Water—No Swimming”, and we 
have seen the green scum on the lake, the 
gully-washed hillside, and the smog over the 
city. 

We are troubled as a nation because it 
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need not have happened this way. We are 
vaguely aware that we could have shaped 
our society with consideration for resources, 
people and space, demanding quality as well 
as quantity. Instead, we have rushed pell- 
mell in pursuit of “Progress”, piling more 
and more people into less and less space on 
economic grounds that have been made ob- 
solete by modern transportation and com- 
munication. 

During the 19th century, we had a national 
population settlement policy ...a policy of 
encouraging people to move westward ...a 
policy fortified by the promise of opportu- 
nity and land grants. However, the same 
cannot be said of the 20th century! We not 
only have lacked any such policy in this 
century, but have even failed to appreciate 
its absence! 

Some people are afraid of “planning”. Well, 
let me say to those who express such fears, 
that the very worst planning in the world 
could not have made our cities and country- 
side any worse than they are today. 

Myriads of decisions are being made and 
billions of dollars are being expended today 
with little or no thought being given to 
the impact they have on the “quality of life” 
of the total community, region, or nation. 
This process of uncoordinated, unplanned 
and thoughtless action has been the real 
basis of our nation’s “crisis” in housing, 
energy, crime, transportation, education, 
health care, welfare, and environment. 

I do not believe, as some do, that a con- 
tinuation of the trend to megalopolis is in- 
evitable. Certainly, a nation that has success- 
fully explored outer space for ten years and 
has landed men on the moon can muster 
the energy and technology to create a life 
on earth that offers opportunity and some- 
thing of grace for all—a life of quality. We 
must learn to accept as a fact that land, 
as space to live in, is scarce and taking prior- 
ity over our older concept of land as an 
extractive resource—to be farmed or mined. 

We made, as a nation, a clear commitment 
to reach the moon, and we did it. When the 
crews of Apollo 11 thru 14 rode that 10-year 
$25 billion commitment through the void of 
space, the earth they saw appeared as a clean, 
blue-green sphere, tranquil in the serene 
black sky. There is no reason why the view 
here of the earth itself can't be as enchant- 
ing. What is required is at least an equally 
firm. commitment—a decision to take our 
national fingers out of the leaking dikes and 
go to work with both hands rebuilding them. 
We must shake off what John W. Gardner 
has aptly described as our “paralysis of will.” 

Here, I believe, are the things that we can, 
and must, do, to reverse what President 
Nixon, in his State of the Union Message, 
called the “emptying out"—of the vast areas 
of rural America—of its people and its 
promise. 

First we must recognize that the relation- 
ship of people to people, and people to living 
and breathing space is a nationwide chal- 
lenge. That means our policies must be based 
on nationwide geography, and not just polit- 
ical geography. We must achieve what I call 
a rural-urban, or people-space, balance. We 
now have, and will continue to have space 
to spare, that is, if we properly plan its use. 
But we cannot use it properly if in plan- 
ning space, it is constrained by the city 
limits, the county line or the State border. 
We need a national growth and settlement 
policy covering the geographic distribution of 
economic opportunity, jobs and people. That 
policy must be guided and facilitated at the 
Federal level and fiow to the states, counties, 
cities and smaller communities, not as a 
flood to inundate them, but as a stream on 
which they can float constructive remedies 
and man their own oars to help reach the 
national goal. 

Until we have an active national policy 
and with commitment of national resources, 
the problems of city and countryside will re- 
main insoluble. The interaction between 
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them will continue to compound the prob- 
lems of each. It is past the time for rhetoric. 
We must create a national policy with a 
capacity to coordinate a national effort, de- 
signed to use the combined resources of gov- 
ernment, business and 205 million plus peo- 
ple to erase the damaging effects of fifty 
years of unplanned growth, and to create a 
land where Americans can live at ease with 
each other and their environment. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
to do this will take a total national effort 
with participation at every level of govern- 
ment, the private sector of our economy, the 
professions, organized labor, and individual 
men and women and young people every- 
where. 

So far, we have gotten little more than 
words these past two years in this regard 
from the White House. Although I took some 
encouragement from President Nixon’s State 
of the Union Message to the Congress in 1970 
and on a few other occasions since, he has 
not spelled out any specific program as to 
how we achieve a “balanced national growth 
pattern” in this country. While his “revenue 
sharing” proposals may offer some financial 
relief to state and local government, they 
fail to make any contribution to the develop- 
ment of a “national growth policy.” 

The addition of Title IX to the 1970 Agri- 
cultural Act hopefully should help begin to 
shed some light on what is ...and is not 
. .. happening throughout Rural America 
today! But, more importantly, through the 
efforts of this Subcommittee, attention can 
now be focused on what specifically must be 
done not only to curtail further migration 
from the countryside to our big cities, but 
to reverse it. 

To accept this challenge of a nationwide 
effort by and for a people and their land 
would be to mount a revolution—not the 
violent kind, but nonetheless one to quicken 
the spirit and kindle hope equally with that 
of 1776, and with equally far reaching effects. 
We no longer have the luxury of time to con- 
tinue our reflections on the subject—also, 
words are not enough! Action is desperately 
needed, and now! Therefore, I wish to recom- 
mend that the following steps be taken: 

1. Stimulate town and country govern- 
ments to improve local community services 
and to develop their human resources. Al- 
though numerous efforts were launched and 
great strides made during the last ten years 
to assist smaller towns to improve com- 
munity medical, educational, housing, util- 
ities, and recreation services, much more is 
desperately needed in this regard to meet our 
national requirements. If a community 
wishes to attract industry and the jobs that 
accompany it, it must be able to provide an 
adequate amount and quality of such basic 
services. This often requires that the com- 
munity increase its taxes to finance the 
development or enhancement of such serv- 
ices. Most of our smaller and medium-sized 
communities either are unwilling or unable 
to take such action. Although many have 
been encouraged to move in this direction, 
with the help of federal and state financial 
assistance, such has been more the exception 
than the rule. Some 35,000 rural com- 
munities now lack modern central water 
systems, and 44,000 lack adequate waste dis- 
posal systems. There are 43 doctors for every 
100,000 residents of isolated rural areas, com- 
pared to 171 for every 100,000 residents of 
large metropolitan areas. The same poor 
record essentially applies with respect to the 
development of the human resources of these 
communities. Welfare assistance programs 
are usually minimal, educational standards 
low, and few training opportunities exist for 
upgrading or diversifying job skills. Schools 
in small town and rural areas still lag behind 
those of the larger citles in facilities, curric- 
ula, budgets and teacher pay. This eauca- 
tional gap not only handicaps millions of our 
young people in learning how to live success- 
fully as human beings, but nearly ruins thelr 
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ability to win the better jobs in a society 
where skills are at a premium. 

It is necessary to develop capacity in 
every non-metropolitan area to provide basic 
education, as well as training and counseling 
service for all. A number of states have 
pioneered the concept of community two- 
year colleges and training institutes where 
young people can have greater access to 
higher education, make up deficiencies or pre- 
pare for jobs requiring special skills. The con- 
cept has been proven—the program must now 
be extended to reach all of town and country 
U.S.A. 

Employees and employers are increasingly 
becoming more insistant on having a full 
range of high-quality services available to 
them in order to satisfy their individual, as 
well as family and corporate needs. A failure 
to create or maintain such services, will make 
it impossible to achieve any progress toward 
creating new national settlement patterns. A 
combined local, state and Federal effort, in 
cooperation with the private sector, supply- 
ing both financial and technical assistance, 
will be required to create and maintain such 
services. 

2. Encourage the development of local 
leadership within smaller communities and 
areas having growth potential. A major 
deterent to economic and social progress 
within many of our smaller and medium- 
sized communities today is the extreme con- 
servatism of their local officials and com- 
munity leadership. Progress to many of these 
individuals is “keeping things just as they 
are.” Even when they possess the desire and 
willingness to encourage community growth, 
they often lack the understanding and skills 
required to make it happen. Special efforts 
should be undertaken to train and assist 
local leaders in the skills of community plan- 
ning and public administration. Some state 
governments and foundations already have 
recognized the need, and are increasingly 
supporting leadership training endeavors in 
one form or another. The North Carolina 
Institute of Government is one such effort. 
The Office of Economic Opportunity also has 
come to realize that many of its Community 
Action Programs were failing or falling short 
because local program leaders failed to stim- 
ulate and direct the community action that 
would make the programs work. As a result, 
OEO has since funded efforts to teach 
leaders how to lead. 

Also, incentives should be developed to 
help retain and attract well educated young 
people to these smaller communities so they 
can begin preparing to move into the lead- 
ership and professional positions of these 
communities. 

3. Enlist the cooperation of large metropoli- 
tan areas to stabilize and reduce their popu- 
lation. More and more big city mayors, leg- 
islators and residents are beginning to dem- 
onstrate and voice their concerns about the 
continued growth of their communities. 
Oregon Governor Tom McCall was recently 
quoted in the New York Times as telling peo- 
ple today “Come and visit us again and again, 
but for heaven's sake, don’t come here to 
live.” In Florida, State Senate President 
Jerry Thomas was recently quoted as saying 
“Florida no longer desires to be known as 
the fastest growing state in the union. We 
have our hands full taking care of over 6.8 
million permanent residents without en- 
couraging more.” And, in Colorado Governor 
John A. Love has announced that the State 
Department of Commerce and Development 
will no longer promote the “Front Range", 
the area east of the Rockies which includes 
Denver. Instead, industry will be sought for 
less developed regions in the state. 

The quality of life in our larger cities will 
continue to deteriorate as long as no effort 
is initiated to curtail further expansion of 
their population and industrial growth. It 
is becoming increasingly apparent that when 
a city gets too big, diseconomies-of-scale 
begin to occur. More and more we see per 
capita taxes spiralling upward in our larger 
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communities, while the quantity and quality 
of services continue to decline. 

Attempts have been made to quantify some 
of these diseconomies-of-scale. According 
to one study, police protection costs $4.60 per 
capita in cities with 100,000 to 300,000 peo- 
ple, and $18.40 per capita—almost five times 
as much—in cities of 500,000 to 1,000,000. In 
New York City, the cost is $39.80 per capita— 
almost nine times as much as in a city of 100,- 
000 to 300,000. Similar cost rises are found 
for hospital and other services. 

When a New Yorker moves to the suburbs 
he costs the city $21,000. In capital cutlay 
to provide facilities so he can drive to and 
from work in the city every day. In Wash- 
ington, D.C. the cost of every added com- 
muter is even higher—$23,000. Contrast that 
with the $500,000 street Department budget 
for an entire year in Fargo, North Dakota, 
a city of 50,000. 

A recent report issued by the Fairfax 
County Taxpayers Association revealed that 
for every 1000 residents added to the county, 
the county government records a net deficit 
of about $800,000 in capital costs. 

As Mayor Davis of Kansas City has said, 
“A city can get too big simply because the 
cost of providing services increases all out 
of proportion to total population growth. 
This becomes perfectly clear when put on a 
per capita basis, which is about $120 a year in 
Kansas City. In a city twice this size, per 
capita cost would rise to more than $200 
a person.” 

Continued increases in population within 
our already overcrowded cities, combined 
with expected increases in per capita income 
and expenditures, will result in demands on 
our nation’s resources and impact on our 
environment that could be catastrophic in 
dimension. More people with more money in 
less space will surely mean less opportunity 
to improve the quality of life in America. 
Unless something is done soon to relieve 
these pressures these cities will become un- 
manageable as communities and intolerable 
as places in which to live. 

We should pay more attention to what is 
happening in Europe In this regard. The mas- 
ter plan of London, England, actually calls for 
fewer people. London's population fell from 
8.5 million in 1939 to 8 million in 1961 and 
is now estimated at 7.8 million. Purther re- 
ductions are planned, with some planning 
experts fayoring a drop to 6 million by the 
mid-1980's. The Strategic Planning Commit- 
tee of the Greater London Council states last 
year “Our task is to create an acceptable 
environment for our people and allow London 
to function, and if we cannot do this ade- 
quately for 7 million, we have to ac- 
cept an even smaller population.” Greater 
London’s 400,000 acres are locked by law ib 
a green belt of parks, pastures and forests. 
The Council plans to keep it that way to 
avoid American-type urban sprawl. 

4. Take deliberate action to create new 
economic opportunities within town and 
country America: Job patterns determine 
where people live. Although the economic 
forces that control where employers create 
those job patterns are undergoing change 
they still by-and-large tend to limit the op- 
tions of industry, favoring the larger cities. 
Without incentives and leadership from gov- 
ernment, these patterns will likely continue 
to be reinforced—resulting in more, not less, 
concentration of people in our already over- 
impacted and congested metropolitan cen- 
ters. 

Government Is probably less subject to the 
same economic forces that control industry 
location decisions and is uniquely suited to 
initiate an effort immediately to give prefer- 
ence to smaller and medium-sized communi- 
ties in the location of new installations and 
facilities. The same should apply when re- 
locating existing facilities or in the awarding 
of its procurement contracts. By taking such 
action, Government can both demonstrate to 
industry the merits of such decentralization 
as well as provide business with some spin- 
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off benefits. Through such action, Govern- 
ment can make a major contribution to the 
development of nonmetropolitan growth 
centers consistent with national policy of 
environmental development. In fact, every 
Government policy or program should be 
measured in terms of how it can be ad- 
ministered to help improve and restore the 
balance between people and living space. The 
impact of government policies on which 
people live—and how they live—has seldom 
been appreciated. But you need only to look 
at Huntsville, Alabama, or the manned space 
flight center at Houston, Texas, to under- 
stand the power of one government decision 
to transform communities and lives. Expen- 
ditures for the functions of federal, state and 
local governments comprise more than 20% 
of our nation’s gross national product today. 
Government—local, state and federal—is our 
biggest business and in its business dealings, 
it should take the lead—be the model—to 
launch an intelligent national population 
settlement policy and pattern. 

New incentives are also needed to en- 
courage industry to locate more of its new 
plants and facilities in town and country 
America, New national tax incentives, in- 
cluding liberalized depreciation allowances, 
environmental impact restrictions, and other 
special location subsidies and assistance 
should be developed and made available to 
industry to encourage its location in less 
populated areas of our nation. The cleaner 
air, cleaner water, more elbow room and 
available work force in town and country 
America should comprise powerful added 
inducements to industry to locate there. 
However, we must recognize that some help 
from Government will likely be needed to 
get industry's cooperation. Also, we must rec- 
ognize in doing so that haphazard indus- 
trialization of these areas would be to repeat 
the mistakes that we have allowed to hap- 
pen in our larger cities and suburbs. Cau- 
tion must be taken in planning efforts in 
this regard to assure that a proper mix of 
industries and jobs is created. We do not 
want to encourage the establishment of “one 
industry” or “company” towns, nor do we 
wish to pirate industries from one part of 
the country for the benefit of another. 

5. Provide increased levels and new meth- 
ods of financial public and private invest- 
ments to support national growth and re- 
settlement policies: 

Although implementing an effort of this 
magnitude will require billions of dollars, 
we should keep in mind that the purpose in 
this case is to provide development financing 
which is to be implemented within a “plan- 
ning” context that embraces national, re- 
gional, state, and community objectives. As 
opposed to the manner in which such expen- 
ditures are made currently, communities 
would be able to proceed with their develop- 
ment efforts, based upon priorities and 
plans—a process which should permit the 
development. of more and higher quality serv- 
ices, at far less cost—both social and eco- 
nomic. To provide the funds necessary for 
such an undertaking, a special financial sys- 
tem should be developed with the help of 
the Federal Government. A special Town 
and Country Development Bank should be 
created, similar to the National Urban 
Development Bank that already has been 
suggested, which could be financed through 
funds subscribed from state and local gov- 
ernments, as well as from private sources. 
Federal under-writing of the unusual risk 
elements that will be involved in meeting 
development challenges would provide such 
a bank with the borrowing and lending 
authority to do the job. Eventually, a ten 
billion dollar loan fund might be made ayail- 
able. There is nothing entirely new in this 
public-private approach. The Farm Credit 
Administration, created over 50 years ago 
by Federal legislation to help farmers, has 
loans outstanding of over 13 billion and a net 
worth of about 1.7 Dillion. It has repaid 
the Federal caiptal and now operates with- 
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out subsidy. The system is now wholly- 
owned by its farmer-borrowers. 

In addition to the Federal funds that 
would be provided to start this development 
bank, funds could also be generated through 
the sale of bonds, guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Government, which would be sold by the 
Bank to private investors. These banks could 
then: a) guarantee loans made through 
private lenders for community and district- 
wide development and improvement; b) 
fund non-profit community development 
corporations whose purpose it would be to 
improve and establish new community in- 
stutions and services; c) fund semi-public 
housing and recreational development corpo- 
rations; d) provide loans to industry and 
businessmen. who are willing to establish or 
relocate businesses in smaller communities; 
e) provide direct loans to communities for 
special community facilities and services; 
and, f) provide a full range of technical 
and planning assistance to those groups or 
individuals eligible to borrow money from 
the bank. Such banks, with an assured 
source of funds, would encourage long-range 
planning for area development purposes, 
which is now discouraged because the re- 
sources to implement those plans are often 
not available. 

6. Create a new national and regional plan- 
ning framework to develop and coordinate 
planning efforts to assure consistency with 
national, regional, state, and local objectives: 

There are thousands of individual projects, 
programs, and area planning efforts operat- 
ing at various political subdivision levels 
within our country today. However, few of 
them are related, coordinated, or integrated 
into the development of a comprehensive 
planning effort. If national growth policies, 
embodying resettlement objectives, are to be 
pursued with any degree of effectiveness, a 
workable planning framework must be estab- 
lished to help assure that government, in- 
dustry, and individual decisions affecting 
those objectives, are kept consistent with 
them. A National planning policy is necessary 
if for no. other reason than because what 
happens in one region affects another. The 
Atmosphere Sciences: Research Center tells 
us, for example, that the last.clear air in the 
United States—noted at Flagstaff, Arizona— 
disappeared six years ago, the victim of air 
pollution from the California coast. And 
there are our rivers, running, as many of 
them do, through several states, one bisecting 
almost the entire nation where local agencies 
alone cannot control pollution without na- 
tional guidelines. 

Perhaps one way to begin to tie together 
and implement action of government with 
that of local people would be a system of re- 
gional institutes, which in themselves could 
be located in small or medium-sized growth 
oriented communities to agument their 
growth. These institutes could provide re- 
search, training of professional planners and 
public administrators, help develop local 
leadership, and supply technical and con- 
Sultant services—each tailored especially for 
the region in which it is located. They should 
be funded, initially at least, by the Federal 
Government because their benefits would 
cross state lines. However, the states served 
by each institute should participate in its 
Management, operation and funding. 
Through such a consortia, new techniques, 
institutions and systems might be developed 
to provide a basis for an eventual higher 
level of civilization in this country—one 
which takes into account an individual’s 
concern for the quality of his entire environ- 
ment, not just one or another part of it. 
Through such institutes it also might be 
possible to break the barriers of political 
boundaries—local, county and state—that of- 
ten stifle the orderly development of many 
communities. 

Designation by President Nixon of ten 
multi-states regions to expedite delivery of 
services offered by Federal Departments is a 
move in the right direction. However, what 
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is required is a more specific planning and 
development system within which Federal, 
state, multi-county, county and local gov- 
ernments can interact to achieve the best 
possible results for all the people. Therefore, 
these newly created multi-state Federal Re- 
gions might be transformed into Regional 
Planning and Development Commissions 
similar to the existing New England, Appala- 
chian, Coastal Plains, Upper Great Lakes, 
Ozark and Four Corner Commission, which, 
when tied together with: 1) the administra- 
tion and delivery of federal and state serv- 
ices; 2) a system or regional institutes; and 
3) a Town and County Development Banking 
System, would form a new basis, or nation- 
wide framework, for restructuring existing 
geographic settlement patterns in the nation. 

One closing point I would refer to our 
national leaders. There are hundreds of 
thousands of men and women in rural 
America who need help now, and they need 
it as badly as any of the deprived in the 
cities. Unprepared, untrained, unemployed 
or underemployed, many hungry, they can- 
not wait for actions that will help them in 
a few years or longer. They must have in- 
terim help now. This means an all-out effort 
to provide all Americans in need the basic 
necessities of food, shelter and health care. 
It means giving them access to training that 
will build their skills, and, most important, 
give them hope, without which no develop- 
ment, community, or human, is possible. It 
means an investment in humanity—an in- 
credibly small investment in terms of Gross 
National Product and in terms of the aver- 
age annual incomes of the non-poor. The 
Council of Economic Advisers in January, 
1969, estimated that if the non-poor would 
cut their average annual increase in real 
income—not income, but merely increases in 
ihcome—tfrom 3 percent to 214 percent, with 
the difference going to the poor, this nation 
could quite soon be free of poverty. 

Every American has the right to food, to 
health, to education and to dignity—the 
right, as someone put it, to die a timely 
death unhurried by malnutrition or the lack 
of health care. There are no barriers to this 
recreated America today except the single one 
without which it cannot be achieved—na- 
tional apathy. 

What I have set forth is but a rough out- 
line of the course we must take if we are to 
restore a people and their land and cease 
being pawns of our own progress and slayes 
of our own technology. There are no simple 
responses to the problems that beset us, but 
I believe that the purposeful planned use of 
the space and the resources of America for 
the people, and on a total national basis, 
holds the basic solution. 

We cannot paste new labels on old ap- 
proaches and call the job done. It will take a 
serious national effort in the barn-raising 
spirit of an earlier day. Everyone must par- 
ticipate. Congress has provided an important 
beginning and the President some good in- 
tentions. However, as I said before, words are 
not enough. Action is what the nation needs 
if it is to achieve a higher and better quality 
of life for its people. 


TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE JOHN A. LOVE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee: I'am very pleased to have this 
opportunity to offer you my thoughts in an 
area of great concern, both in Colorado and 
nationally. 

I know that each of you is cognizant of the 
problems attendant upon further concen- 
tration in urban and suburban areas of our 
nation’s population, for I have read many of 
your public statements in this regard. How- 
ever, I am not persuaded that any sizable 
percentage of our population is equally 
knowledgeable, and I believe that these prob- 
lems and potential solutions to them, com- 
prise one of the most important areas for 
concerted effort with which we can deal at 
this time in our history. 
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I will not attempt to quote the rate of 
urbanization which has occurred in the past. 
and which still continues, for I am sure that 
these statistics are already a part of your 
record. Only briefiy will I mention that we 
all recognize the magnitude of the problems 
in our great metropolitan areas and the need 
for attention, at all levels of government, 
that these problems demand. However, sim- 
ply to concentrate on the New York City- 
type of problem without attempting to do 
something about the continual movement 
from rural and small-town America to the 
cities, seems to me to be dealing with the 
Symptoms, as difficult and painful as they 
may be, without getting anywhere near the 
root of the problem. 

Obviously, we are going to continue to 
have large cities in the United States, and 
equally obviously, large cities will continue 
to have problems. But the problems we have 
now will only magnify unless we devise ways 
by which growth can be planned and pro- 
ductively channeled. 

To do otherwise, simply accept the com- 
mon forecast that a greater and greater per- 
centage of our population will be concen- 
trated on a smaller and smaller percentage 
of our land, is to give up. 

I believe that it is not too extreme to 
say that New York City, for example, has al- 
most come to the point where it is no longer 
viable as a social organization; if it is not in 
truth ungovernable, at the very least, it is 
most difficult to govern. The traditional 
American epic that bigger is better seems to 
have run its course. It is increasingly ap- 
parent that tremendous concentrations of 
people create economic problems, social 
problems, psychological problems and per- 
haps eyen biological problems. It seems clear 
to me that the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment need to devise policies of popula- 
tion dispersal which will give to those who 
presently live, and those who would like to 
live, in rural and small town America, the 
chance to do so. 


The thought that the government should 
undertake the responsibility of distributing 
population may, at first glance, seem radical, 
but I recall, as do you—for I believe it has 
already been stated here—that such policies 
are not new to this nation. The Homestead 
Act, for instance, and similar expressions of 
federal policy, did more to move people into 
new and unpopulated areas than even the 
dramatic and emotional gold rushes. We need 
such a policy today, couched in terms rele- 
vant to the present and to our future. 

In discussing the problem, I would like 
to tell you something of the State of Colo- 
rado, not only because it is the area of 
which I am most knowledgeable, but also to 
suggest to you that it can, in a general way, 
serve both as a model and a microcosm of 
the nation and its problems in this area of 
deep mutual concern, 

Just as in the nation as a whole, popula- 
tion growth has not been the problem—we 
grew some 25% in population in the last 
decade—it is in the distribution of that 
population, and of that growth, where prob- 
lems lie. The relatively few counties along 
the Eastern face of the Rocky Mountains 
which bisect the State of Colorado contain 
about 1,750,000 residents. The balance’ of the 
population of Colorado, less than one-half 
million people, inhabit all the rest of the 
State, or to put it another way, the geo- 
graphic western half of the State, the beauti- 
ful Western Slope, contains only 10% of our 
population. 

We continue to grow, but unfortunately, 
the major part of the growth continues to 
add simply to the urban and suburban areas. 
Many of our counties reflected declining pop- 
ulations in the last census period. We have 
only recently realized the full depth of this 
problem in Colorado and devoted our atten- 
ticn to it. Just a few years ago, growth and 
industrial development were almost as sa- 
cred as motherhood and certainly were a 
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sound plank in any political platform. As a 
matter of fact, I ran on such a plank myself. 
But fairly recently, a growing number of 
Colorado citizens have been saying ‘‘stop— 
that’s enough”, recognizing that growth sim- 
ply for growth’s sake is not an appropriate 
goal, They have been recognizing that 
growth, particularly in the urban areas, 
brings with it increased costs, increased 
problems, and increased frustrations. 

I remember very well some years ago lead- 
ing a group of Colorado businessmen on a 
mission to entice industry. We happened to 
meet in Philadelphia. As our group left the 
sirport in two buses, to move to our down- 
town hotel, we were caught in a traffic jam 
and one after the other of our group started 
to look around at the numbers of vehicles, 
the pollution and the other problems and 
say to each other—“What in the world are 
we doing—is this what we want to trans- 
plant to Colorado?” 

So, in Colorado, we have devised at least 
two approaches to the problem. We recog- 
nize that neither of them will be cure-alls, 
and further we realize that in order to make 
them fully productive, it will be necessary 
to bring federal programs into appropriate 
focus. 

First, in looking at the growth along the 
Front Range of the Rockies, it has become 
very apparent to most of us that if we do 
not act quickly we could well end up with 
a great urban sprawl which would stretch 
roughly from Fort Collins on the north, 
through Denver and Colorado Springs, to 
Pueblo on the South—a new Los Angeles. 
We have also looked at poorly planned bull- 
dozer subdivisions along our foothills and 
mountains, and the damage that can be done 
to a beautiful mountain valley by poorly 
planned ski, or other recreational, resort 
developments. 

As a result, I have suggested, and the 
Legislature has enacted, a program of state- 
wide land planning. The program realizes, to 
the fullest extent, both local activities and 
responsibilities, but at the same time, rec- 
ognizes also that the State has a stake in 
growth and development which must on oc- 
casion transcend some local viewpoints. Long 
range, innovative planning techniques are 
the core of this program. Through its imple- 
mentation we hope to preserve the open 
spaces, and develop the greenbelt and cluster 
city concepts which, together with a plan- 
ning base to meet need as it arises, can ef- 
fectively channel the growth which is sure 
to come, and at the same time preserve the 
grandeur which is Colorado. 

Secondly, we have given up industrial de- 
velopment programs which simply seek to 
bring economic activities to the State in 
general, and have zeroed in on our attempt 
to help those less populated parts of the 
State which badly need economic activity 
and job opportunities. 

I have taken a tour with businessmen 
from our Western Slope to other sections of 
the nation, telling some potential prospects 
about a part of the country that still has 
time enough and room enough to live. The 
first part of May, I will be taking a similar 
trip with some of cur Southern Colorado 
businessmen. 

This program to help underdeveloped areas 
needs great assistance if it is to succeed. 
Fcr you know and I know that given their 
ehcice under the present circumstances, 
most businessmen are going to choose to put 
their new cr expanded plants in areas in 
which there are readily available services: 
a labor market, good air transportation, and 
all of the other factors they seek. We have 
had many other programs which are designed 
to help rural and smalitown Colorado, some 
of them the product of federal grants in aid 
and some not. To explain my viewpoint on 
these programs, I would like to tell you about 
the San Luis Valley in Colorado. It is a beau- 
tiful, broad, relatively high valley, dependent 
almost solely upon agriculture and peopled 
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in large percentage by Hispanos. As a matter 
of fact, the valley encompasses the first set- 
tlement in Colorado, which was Spanish and 
considerably pre-dated the settlement by 
the rest of us. 

We have had programs in that valley for 
manpower training, and vocational educa- 
tion, and the programs themselves are good. 
But the net result of them is that when 
someone is trained the only thing he or she 
can do is leave the valley to find a job. The 
economy of the valley is predominantly agri- 
cultural, and fragile in the extreme; we 
must take care that remedies applied meet 
actual, rather than theoretical, need. A raise 
in the minimum wage, for instance, might 
well result in substantial unemployment in 
the valley, as the marginal employer must 
contract his work force as the result of his 
simple inability to meet a mandated in- 
crease. 

We have also had programs to improve 
water quality and sewage treatment, health 
care and school systems, and the people of 
the valley have benefited thereby. But these 
programs, together and separately, do 
nothing at all to reverse the cutflow of peo- 
ple from the progressive mechanization of 
agriculture, and the often false lure of the 
cily in a city-oriented society. 

What we need in the Valley and in other 
areas in the nation like it is heightened job 
opportunities, the kind of opportunities that 
will allow the graduates, both from the local 
schools and the college we have built in the 
San Luis Valley to remain there and to help 
to build the valley to the level of achieve- 
ment it can have. 

I know that job opportunities alone will 
not necessarily solve all of our agricultural 
problems, for it still remains true that the 
producer of food and fiber must have a fair 
share of the national income. 

But job opportunities which would pro- 
vide healthy, growing communities would 
do much to alleviate some of the most pres- 
sing problems in the farm areas and, of 
course, such opportunities would, in addi- 
tion, be the strong undergirding necessary to 
provide for population dispersal, for bal- 
anced growth, and for a healthy and greater 
America. 

There is no need for me to tell this com- 
mittee that we must look at, but also beyond 
the present and projected programs by which 
water supplies, sewage treatment, schools, 
and other vital services are brought to the 
rural community. For beyond human need 
is human aspiration; we look to you and to 
your colleagues to devise the methods by 
which those investments in human resources 
are made which will attract the investor and 
the industrialist to rural America as his place 
of residence and business. I know that this 
problem, which is at once of the first urgen- 
cy, and great complexity, will receive your 
full attention, its ramifications explored, and 
incentive provided. 

Thank you, gentlemen, both for the op- 
portunity to appear before you, and for the 
evident concern demonstrated by the meet- 
ings of this Subcommittee. Let me conctude 
by saying, very simply, that Iam very pleased 
and greatly reassured by your willingness to 
explore and effect the programs by which 
rural America can be restored to the vitality 
which has been so gravely eroded. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. Guy 


We've discovered in America that there is 
a big difference between standard of living 
and quality of living. 

Standard of living refers to. technological 
advances such as the automobile, color tele- 
vision, nylon hose, golf carts, jet airplane 
travel, cinerama, Salk vaccine, electric mix- 
ers, air hammers, vacuum cleaners and on 
and on. 

Quality of living refers to the environment 
in which we live—the noise level, the purity 
of water, the wholesomeness of air, the es- 
thetic view of flowers and mountains, the 
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freedom to think and live according to our 
own designs, the absence of fear from crime 
or disaster, and a low level of the frustra- 
tion that can plague the life of a human 
being. 

We find the standard of living rising while 
the quality of living is lowering in the United 
States. 

It is obvious that two major factors are 
involved in standard of living and in quality 
of living. One factor is technological advance, 
the supporting structure to a rising standard 
of living. A second factor which dominates 
is our increasing population and its distribu- 
tion as the root cause of a diminishing qual- 
ity of living. 

It is tronic that technological advance can 
raise the standard of living and yet be a 
secondary factor in diminishing quality of 
life. Uncontrolled or misdirected technology 
can lower the quality of life through such 
abuses as air, water and noise pollution of 
the environment, 

Our economic system calls for technologi- 
cal advance and competition and, therefore, 
we can expect our standard of living to con- 
tinue to rise rapidly in the future, Will this 
rise add or detract from the quality of living? 

The distribution of our population, how- 
ever, as it affects the quality of life can be 
quite separate and apart from the relentless 
change that goes on in our technical and 
economic system. Population distribution has 
long been a direct or indirect concern of 
people the world over, but especially in the 
United States. 

Exploration of new lands and colonization 
o> settlement of the frontier have long been 
a policy pursued by civilized men. Our 
United States has pursued population dis- 
tribution programs in several forms over the 
years. 

The Homestead Act was designed to attract 
people into underpopulated areas of the 
country. 

The land grant to railroads was designed 
to open up new opportunities in the West. 

Land grants to schools, colleges and uni- 
versities were a part of a program to furnish 
educational opportunity that would make 
life in the underpopulated part of the coun- 
try more attractive. 

A 160 acre maximum for irrigation units 
was imposed upon Bureau of Reclamation 
projects so that opportunity for irrigation 
benefits would accrue to many people. 

Horace Greeley’s population distribution 
program was: “Go west, young man, go 
west,” 

In recent decades, the old policies and 
programs to distribute population have 
become overrun and almost ineffective be- 
cause of the increased national population, 
the onslaught of technology and the dis- 
appearance of the western frontier. 

Why is our nation suddenly concerned 
about population distribution? 

The violence and the low quality of life 
that has been known in the crowded ghettos 
of our largest cities for decades is now 
spreading to the urban areas and to the 
smaller cities. Part of this cancerous spread 
can be attributed to congestion of people. 

Overpopulation and congestion are ex- 
tremely costly, both in economic cost and in 
social cost. 

The economic costs of congestion as 
reflected in transportation cost, insurance 
cost, air and water pollution control cost, 
fire and police protection, hospitalization, 
education and recreation, are staggering. 

The social costs of hopelessness, frustra- 
tion, mental illness, fear, lives turned to 
crime, and reduced productivity of individ- 
uals are impossible to measure, but we know 
they are substantial and real costs, 

The nation’s attention is pointed to the 
vast problems of uncontrolled population 
density and the fading of opportunities for a 
good life in congested areas. 

It is natural that the attention of the news 
media, the politician, and the sociologist be 
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directed toward the problems of the cities 
because that is where most of the people are. 

And measured in the number of those who 
ery out for help, it would appear that the 
problem of population distribution exists 
mainly in the city. 

But the high economic and social costs 
of city congestion are only one side of the 
coin. The other side of the coin, with prob- 
lems that are just as real if not as dramatic, 
is the problem of underpopulation. 

There are areas, states and regions where 
people are leaving the farms and ranches 
and small town communities seeking oppor- 
tunity elsewhere. 

This movement away from the rural areas 
results in lower tax base and a gradual di- 
minishing of the number of people necessary 
to support such essential institutions as 
schools, hospitals, churches, and recreational 
facilities. The standard of living and the 
quality of living then diminishes in the un- 
derpopulated areas. 

We are told that with the present trend of 
population growth in this country, we will 
have 100 million more Americans living here 
in the year 2000 than we have at present. 

Where will they live? Can they be absorbed 
without further destruction of the quality of 
life that we have in this country today? 

The answer should be obvious, even with- 
out scientific documentation. One hundred 
million more Americans crowded into the 
present congested areas in this nation will 
create the impossible situation of continuing 
deterioration of services that is already plain- 
ly seen in some of our largest cities. 

The United States desperately needs a pop- 
ulation policy that could guide both the pri- 
vate economic sector and the levels of gov- 
ernment, 

This policy should state that it is possible 
to maintain and even increase the quality of 
life for all Americans if we distribute the op- 
portunities, and hence jobs, and hence peo- 
ple, over a wide geographic area of our coun- 
try. 

The planning of our private sector of the 
economy should be voluntarily directed to- 
ward the following of such a policy, 

Whether you call the policy one of volun- 
tary population distribution, opportunity 
distribution, or rural-urban balance would 
not matter so long as the principle is ap- 
plied. 

But most important, perhaps, is the need 
for our federal government to be pursuing 
a goal of population distribution, The jed- 
eral government at present, through its 
myriad of unorganized, inadvertent pro- 
grams, is the greatest factor in this na- 
tion’s maldistribution and shift of popula- 
tion. 

It does not need to be that way. This is 
not a natural phenomenon like the rising 
of the sun. It is man-made. 

A brief example of government policy be- 
coming the root cause of population shift 
could begin with Defense Department higher 
education grants. A university research de- 
partment built up in a specific discipline by 
research grants causes a brain drain in that 
field to the university. This brain drain sets 
up a situation which perpetuates large fed- 
eral educational grants to the university. 

Defense industries expand and locate near 
the institution of higher education which has 
a government-stimulated research expertise. 
These defense industries then set in motion 
a skilled worker drain. 

The primary defense industries, of course, 
then generate satellite industries and serv- 
ice industries which further cause a shift or 
an infiow of people. 

This rapidly growing complex, triggered by 
Defense Department grants and contracts, 
now requires increased educational and med- 
ical facilities. 

Federal government programs are imple- 
mented to provide more primary and second- 

school classrooms and junior college fa- 
cilities. Hill-Burton funds are made ayail- 
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able to build hospitals and clinics. These new 
additions cause educators and health pro- 
fessionals to shift from other areas to this 
new area of demand. 

This process is even carried out in the field 
of recreation and cultural advantages to in- 
clude federal programs to assist in recrea- 
tional facility development, art galleries, 
drama theatres, and the like. This in turn 
causes people to gravitate to this area who 
are skilled in recreational direction and 
teaching and participation in the arts. 

This wrenching and tearing was provoked 
by the federal defense effort and fed by 
other federal programs. Problems were 
created in underpopulated areas by causing 
people to be attracted out in an attempt to 
fill the manpower needs of federal programs 
to alleivate problems in overpopulated areas 
already overcrowded by other federally in- 
duced population shifts. 

I believe quality of life can be enhanced 
for all Americans by government programs 
following a single national policy of distri- 
bution of opportunity and population. 

For example, the Department of Defense 
must be made conscious of the vast power it 
has in shifting population by actions it takes 
through such programs as its educational 
grants and defense procurement contracts. 
The same is true of other federal grants and 
projects of course. 

We might take the pressures off both the 
congested areas and the underpopulated 
areas of our country by considering some 
programs in an integrated plan under a na- 
tional population distribution policy, I would 
suggest consideration of the following: 

1. A complete overhaul of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and its archaic 
freight rate-determining mechanism, in 
order that areas which now are denied ade- 
quate transportation rates and service can be 
made economically competitive with other 
areas now enjoying economic advantage. 

2. A national plan of water resource protec- 
tion, preservation and development so that 
water resources would remain available in 
underpopulated areas rather than diverted to 
already congested areas for further popula- 
tion growth. 

3. Incentive programs to encourage small 
industry to expand to areas designated by the 
federal government as underpopulated 
through devices such as these: 

A. Federal tax incentives. 

B. Federal Small Business Administration 
loans with subsidized interest rates. 

C. Manpower training programs to assure 
a supply of trained labor. 

4. Placement of major federal installations 
in areas of underpopulation. 

5. Major federal research grants to colleges 
and universities located in those states or 
areas which can gracefully absorb a larger 
population. 

6. Federal procurement contract preference 
to industries which are small and which 
might be located in an area in which greater 
population growth is being encouraged. 

7. An agricultural price support and farm 
credit program that would be adequate to 
make it possible for farmers to continue as 
producers on individual units rather than the 
present trend toward large-scale corporation 
farming. 

You will note that the suggestions I make 
here are those which would increase op- 
portunity in areas not suffering from over- 
population and, therefore, only indirectly 
deal with areas already badly congested with 
too many people. 

My view of the passing scene for the past 
decade has been that of Governor of North 
Dakota, a state with a very high quality of 
living but a low density of population. 

Our state’s population decreased from 
632,446 in 1960 to 617,761 in 1970, Our Upper 
Midwest farm states of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming lost popula- 
tion or increased only slightly in the last 
decade. 
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I have watched an average of nearly 10,000 
North Dakotans leave each year because job 
opportunities do not exist in sufficient num- 
bers to hold them in their native state. 

The loss of these young, productive, well 
educated and trained North Dakotans is dif- 
ficult to accept when they are needed so ur- 
gently in North Dakota. When these young 
people leave our state, drawn by the lure of 
job opportunities elsewhere, they become 
part of the problem of overcongestion in an- 
other state. 

North Dakota does not seek a large infiux 
of new people, but we believe we should 
somehow be able to hold those 300,000 of 
our own children who will probably migrate 
to other states in the next 30 years. North 
Dakota also feels some responsibility to take 
its place in absorbing the national popula- 
tion increase. 

North Dakota is the most agricultural of 
all the states. Its geographic location in the 
center of the continent is one major factor 
which has kept manufacturing growth down, 
and hence job opportunities outside of farm- 
ing are scarce. 

This nation’s policy of federal programs 
which guarantee food to the nation’s con- 
sumers at very low prices, along with the 
technological change in farm machinery, has 
shifted tens of thousands of people out of 
the business of farming into other pursuits. 

Twenty years ago, there were 254,487 people 
living on North Dakota farms. Today there 
are approximately 157,500 people living in the 
country on farms, Most of these people have 
abandoned farming. Others still farm from a 
base in town. 

This replacement of human resources by 
mechanical resources might be justified in 
terms of cheap food to consumers, but it has 
raised havoc with the social and economic 
structure of rural communities. 

There are proposals that our nation’s 
population growth can be absorbed by new 
model cities started from scratch. This is 
certainly part of the solution and a good one, 
but does it go far enough? 

If each state were to build a new model 
city to serve 250,000 people by the end of 
this century, we would have accommodated 
12.5 million people in those model cities and 
there would still be 88 million more Ameri- 
cans asking where they were expected to live. 
And it is necessary to provide job opportu- 
nities as well as residences. 

There are those who say that certain cities 
should be designated as growth centers and 
that those growth centers should be cities 
which have at present 50,000 people or more. 
I cannot agree. 

I believe every city and village in rural 
America, no matter what its size, has a po- 
tential to be a growth center. No matter 
what size we find a city in America today, 
it was once a tiny village. 

I emphasize that some villages and cities 
have certain advantages from the standpoint 
of geographic location, water resources, and 
so forth, but under no circumstances could 
I support a program that would recognize 
only certain sized towns and cities as poten- 
tial growth centers. 

If there is an emphasis on programs to pro- 
mote growth, it should include the smallest 
village that seeks to increase its size. 

What needs to be done in the already over- 
crowded cities and urban areas is another 
vast story and I do not attempt in this paper 
to offer solutions for conditions of present 
overcrowding. My suggestions on population 
distribution are an attempt to peer into the 
future. 

The number of programs that could be 
adopted under a national population dis- 
tribution policy is endless, 

The major hurdle now is to admit as a na- 
tion that quality of life is rapidly diminish- 
ing in many areas and that uniess we do 
have a national policy of opportunity dis- 
tribution, and hence population distribution, 
we are headed for ever-increasing economic 
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and social problems as integral parts of a 
rapidly diminishing quality of life. 

There has long been an attitude in Amer- 
ica that the king can do no wrong. Yet, evi- 
dence abounds that the King, or those who 
hold economic or government powers, can 
do wrong and are doing wrong. Wrong is be- 
ing done because there is not enough federal 
leadership to do right. 

It is already too late to retrieve the lives 
of millions of Americans who have already 
passed away or are finishing out a life of 
suffering because we believed that every per- 
son, organization, business or corporation 
and governmental unit should be allowed to 
do their own thing unhampered by any na- 
tional policy of voluntary population dis- 
tribution. I believe the day of that question- 
able luxury is past. 

The shrinking farm population of the 
countryside and the dying rural communities 
in North Dakota are experiencing serious 
problems to the people remaining; less 
dramatic perhaps than the teeming, crime- 
ridden, congested, poverty stricken, frustrat- 
ing existence of those people who push and 
shove and fight their way toward the 
imagined opportunities that quite often do 
not exist for them in the cities and urban 
areas. 

I have seen the federal government for 
years trying to beat out a few little brush 
fires while the forest fire behind them rages 
out of control. 

I think it is time for national planning to 
attack distribution of opportunity on a com- 
prehensive and total front. 

Population maldistribution is the root 
cause of so many seemingly separate social 
and economic ills of our nation. It should be 
treated first. 


THE FARM CRISIS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, there 
appears to be a growing awareness of 
the mood of disenchantment and dis- 
content that prevails today in the rural 
areas of our country. At long last we 
have reason to hope that a much broader 
segment of our entire population is be- 
ginning to sense the gravity of the eco- 
nomic problems that beset rural Amer- 
ica, and to attach greater urgency to the 
task of combating those problems. 

In addition, definite signs suggest that 
farmers, or more precisely farmers and 
those who make a living serving farm- 
ers, are flexing their political muscle to 
gain recognition for their economic 
goals. That fact is clearly documented 
in an 80-page analysis of the impact of 
the farm vote on the 1970 congressional 
elections. This study was compiled earlier 
this year by the National Educational 
Institute for Agriculture, a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan research and informational 
organization based in Washington. 

The results of the Institute’s study, as 
well as a discussion of the far-reaching 
effects of low farm income, are presented 
in further detail in the April 12 issue 
of the U.S. News & World Report. This 
excellent article, entitled “The Farm 
Crisis,” contains a clear warning to all 
who discount, minimize, or downzrade 
the importance of the farm vote. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

THE FARM CRISIS 


Kansas Crry.— Farming, an uncertain busi- 
ness in the best of times, finds itself today 
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beset with more than the usual problems. 
Inflation is hitting the farm business harder 
than most others. 

Interest rates are slow to ease in rural 
areas. Farmland prices are turning soft, yet 
taxes on that land keep rising with no end 
in sight. Hogs, the basic source of income 
for many farmers, are down drastically in 
price. 

And, on top of these things— 

The threat of corn blight, which raced 
across the country with devastating effect 
last year, is spreading deep gloom. Nobody— 
not. even the experts—is willing to predict 
how wide-ranging this pestilence will be in 
1971. 

LAGGING SPIRITS 

There is a feeling of crisis in farm country. 
A swing through mid-America just before 
planting time finds the spirits of many farm 
folk failing to rise with the promise that 
traditionally arrives with spring. 

Large, well-financed farms appear to be 
doing relatively well. Some, obviously, are 
prospering. But even operators of many good- 
sized farms say that economic survival is 
difficult. 

“Agriculture just doesn’t seem to get the 
prices for its products that it needs to exist,” 
says Jack Vanier, a stockman at Brookville, 
Kans. “It’s not only a lack of economic power 
but a lack of political power as well.” 

While many individual farmers are finding 
somewhat more funds available for operat- 
ing loans this spring, money problems are 
by no means over. 

Country bankers are looking at borrowing 
requests with a critical eye. Walter W. Braun, 
vice president of the Beatrice National Bank 
in Beatrice, Nebr., tells why: 

“Credit is definitely tightening for the 
marginal operator. We've got more loan ap- 
plications than we can handle. Naturally, 
we're giving preference to the farmer whose 
record shows he can make a profit.” 


SELLING OUT 


Farm mortgages are rarely foreclosed as 
in depression days. But the staccato cry of 
the auctioneer is heard up and down the 
country roads. Hard-pressed farmers are sell- 
ing out before the creditors close in. 

Pages of farm-town newspapers are plas- 
tered with notices of farm sales. One of 
these advertisements proclaims in part: 

“Having sold my farm, I will sell the fol- 
lowing at public auction: 4 tractors, 2 trucks, 
1 combine. A hip-roof barn will be sold to 
either tear down or remove.” 

The barn will no longer be needed since 
this man's land is being absorbed into a 
neighboring farm. It is part of an inexorable 
process that is leading to fewer and bigger 
farms in the U.S. 

The Government estimates the number of 
farms in 1971 at nearly 2.9 million, down 
more than a million from 1960, In the same 
period the average size of U.S. farms has 
climbed 31 percent and is now 389 acres. 

While neighbors sell out, other farm fam- 
ilies hold on, but say they don’t know why. 

“A lot of us are broke, but just don't know 
it.” is the way a Nebraska stockman tells 
it. “Only the value of our land keeps net 
worth up.” 

Even that drop of the farm balance sheet 
has been showing discouraging signs of 
weakness. 

SINKING VALUES 

For years, farmland values had been rising 
steadily at about 5 per cent annually, as a 
nationwide average. In 1970, the increase fell 
off to 3 per cent. In some regions, values ac- 
tually declined for the first time in memory 
of younger farmers, 

A drop of 5 per cent in over-all farmland 
prices was reported from Kansas ın 1970, 
and values were off by 3 per cent in Cali- 
fornia. An Iowa State University study found 
a loss of $6 an acre in the average price of 


farmland in western Iowa in 1970. 
Land prices would be even softer except 
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for contract sales, says Roby L. Sloan, agri- 
cultural economist at the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Chicago. 

But buying land on contract can be the 
undoing of a farmer. It works this way: 

The owner of the land takes back a mort- 
gage, instead of insisting that the buyer get 
financing from a bank or other lending in- 
stitution. Usually, the owner is willing to 
accept a small down payment, but demands 
a higher price per acre. Thus, the buyer can 
wind up with heavy debt on acreage for 
which he paid more than the going price. 

While land prices are easing off, there is 
no slackening of the increase in taxes on 
farmland, 

In 1970, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports, farm real estate and personal- 
property taxes went up by more than 8 per 
cent to about 3 billion dollars. The increase 
in such taxes over the past two years has 
been greater than the percentage gain in 
land values. 


EXODUS OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


A complaint that you hear time and time 
again in rural areas is that too many young 
people are leaving the land. 

It is not uncommon for country bankers 
to provide 100 per cent financing for a young 
physician or lawyer who comes to town. But 
it doesn’t work that way for young farmers. 

“Unless a young man has some financial 
help from his family or some other private 
source, he might as well forget about set- 
ting up in farming today,” says a Nebraska 
banker. “It’s just too expensive a proposi- 
tion—and too risky.” 

That economic fact is understood in farm 
families. But understanding does not soothe 
the bitterness so many of them feel as soon 
and daughters depart for the city. 

Farm folk get bitter, too, when they are 
blamed for the high cost of living. Says a 
farm wife in Nebraska: 

“No matter how big a dip or drop in price 
of an agricultural commodity, the consumer 
very seldom feels it. However, when the farm 
price recovers and moves back up, the con- 
sumer price will start moving up at the same 
time. 

“A prime example is in prices we get for 
hogs and prices consumers pay for pork. Hog 
prices dropped rather severely some months 
ago, but the price of pork over the counter 
remained about the same. When and if hog 
prices recover, you can almost bet pork will 
rise in price. When the housewife protests, 
the groceryman will point the finger at the 
farmer.” 

In July, 1970, hog prices at major Mid- 
west markets averaged $25.13 a hundred- 
weight. By December, they had plummeted 
to $15.67. There was some recovery early in 
1971, but by late March, the price had slip- 
ped back to between $16 and $17 a hundred- 
weight. 

Agriculture Department figures show that 
in the period from July to December, the 
retail price of pork did not fully reflect the 
drop in live-hog prices. 

The spread between the farm value of hogs 
and prices paid by consumers for pork rose 
from 36.1 cents per pound in July to 43.7 
cents in November, and held at 41.2 cents in 
December. By February, spread between farm 
and retail prices was down to 35.5 cents. 


SPECTER OF BLIGHT 


The most immediate farm worry is the 
dreaded corn blight. In 1970, this pestilence 
swept up out of the South, its spores car- 
ried on the wind. 

The four leading corn-producing States of 
the South—North Carolina, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Georgia—harvested only 70 per 
cent of an average crop. In Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, blight cut the crop to 85 per cent 
of average. The Western corn belt was not 
hard hit, but it could be this year, depending 
on weather conditions and aspects of this 
plant disease that the experts do not fully 
understand. 
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But farmers do know that where blight 
struck in 1970, healthy ears of corn, almost 
overnight, became coated with a stinking, 
gray moldy powder. 

There is a desperate scramble for supplies 
of blight-resistant seed that are too small to 
go around. Official estimates are that no 
more than one fourth of the seed corn avail- 
able is resistant to blight. A black market is 
flourishing in which prices for blight-resist- 
ant seed are two to three times those on the 
legitimate market, and buyers have no as- 
surance that they are being sold the real 
thing. 

If there is a silver lining in the cloud of 
gloom spread by the blight, it is that the 
short 1970 crop has boosted prices for corn 
and other feed crops. 

Average prices for corn are up 26 per cent 
from a year ago, and soybeans are up 18 per 
cent, Even wheat, which is In heavy supply, 
is 6 per cent higher in price than last year 
at this time. 


WHO IS SQUEEZED 


Farmers despair of ever getting the upper 
hand in the cost-price squeeze. As they see it, 
inflation has turned into a raging fever. 

Bill House, a cattleman near Cedar Vale. 
Kans., suggests a comparison of prices farm- 
ers and ranchers got for cattle in 1950 to 
what they get today. It is about the same— 
no increase in 20 years. 

“Now,” says Mr. House, “check the price of 
a tractor or a car and see who’s boosting 
prices. It’s not the farmer.” 

Official figures show inflation’s bite on agri- 
culture, In 1970, gross cash receipts from 
farming in the U.S. hit a record of 52.4 bil- 
lion dollars. But cash outlays for operating 
expenses went up faster, reaching a record 
39.8 billion dollars, Result: Net cash farm 
income in 1970 totaled 12.6 billion dollars— 
down 400 million from 1969. Net farm in- 
come, including value of farm products con- 
sumed by farm families and rental value of 
their homes, was 15.8 billion dollars in 1970. 

Economists in the Agriculture Department 
predict that net income of farmers will drop 
again in 1971, due in large part to the crush- 
ing pressure of high and rising farm ex- 
penses. 

What this means in the lives of individual 
farmers is explained in these terms by Don- 
ald Haug, cattle and grain farmer of Papil- 
lion, Nebr.: 

“What we raise isn't worth much, and 
everything we buy is too high, The farmer 
just isn’t getting anything out of it.” 


CRIME OF UNEASE 


Soundings in many areas turn up growing 
unease with the Nixon Administration. Much 
criticism is aimed at the proposal to abolish 
the Agriculture Department and divide its 
activities among four new agencies. 

“It's kind of discouraging,” says an Iowa 
farmer. “Maybe agriculture has been around 
so long that people forget how important it 
really is.” 

One study of election returns in several 
farm areas shows “massive shifts” in votes 
from Rpublican to Democratic candidates 
over a four-year period, 1966-70. This report 
was published Feb. 10, 1971, by the National 
Educational Institutc for Agriculture in 
Washington, D.C. 

Complaints against the Administration’s 
prógram for bolstering farm income, how- 
ever, seem to be subsiding. Many farmers say 
the plan gives them more freedom to decide 
what crops they can grow and still be eligible 
for Government payments and price-sup- 
ports. 

But the Administration farm program, 
like those of the past, provides biggest bene- 
fits to the largest farms. In 1969, for example, 
3.8 billicn dollars was paid out by the Gov- 
ernment to bolster farm income. Three 
fourths cf the money went to one third of 
the nation’s farmers who have the largest 
operaticns, as measured by gross sales. 

In the opinion of many farm economists, 
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the wide disparity of income between large 
and small farmers is at the root of much 
rural discontent. 

The 1969 figures—latest available break- 
down of how farms of various sizes fared— 
show that more than one third of net farm 
income went to 211,000 farms. The remain- 
ing income was divided among 2.8 million 
farms. 

The great majority of these 211,000 farms 
were operated by farm families. Their average 
net income in 1969 was $27,503, of which 
$5,280 was derived from Government pay- 
ments. 

By comparison, average net income of all 
farms in 1969 was $5,437. Thus, for many 
farmers, pickings were meager. 

These trends, farm economists say, are con- 
tinuing, and hundreds of thousands of farm 
families face a difficult fight for economic 
survival. 


Way REPUBLICANS WORRY ABOUT THE FARM 
VOTE 


A survey of 45 farm counties in seven 
States by the National Educational Institute 
for Agriculture found that total votes for Re- 
publican congressional candidates declined 
by an average of 12.4 percentage points be- 
tween 1966 and 1970 elections—from 58 to 
45.6 per cent of the total vote. Five farm 
counties were checked in each of nine elec- 
tions, with the following result— 


CHANGE IN REPUBLICAN SHARE OF THE VOTE 
IN PERCENTAGE POINTS 

Kansas—House seat, second congressional 
district, down 14.9 points. 

Minnesota—House seat, seventh congres- 
sional district, down 18.2 points. 

Nebraska—Senate seat, down 10.9 points. 

New Mexico*—Senate seat, down 1.1 
points, 

North Dakota—House seat. second congres- 
sional district, up 0.5 points. 

North Dakota*—Senate seat, 
points. 

South Dakota—House seat, first congres- 
Sional district, down 19.3 points. 

South Dakota—House seat, second con- 
gressional district, down 9.3 points. 

Washington—House seat, fourth congres- 
sional district, down 19.4 points. 


down 3.9 


THE ENERGY POLICY 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Nixon’s message today is an indica- 
tion that the administration has recog- 
nized the reality and the gravity of the 
energy crisis this Nation faces. His will- 
ingness to take action to meet the crisis 
is to be commended. The President’s 
concern should serve as a signal to all 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
to the Congress to correct the short- 
sighted policies of the past which have 
produced our present crisis. 

The President's. call for increased in- 
vestment in research to accelerate devel- 
opment of new kinds of energy is also to 
be commended. However the lack of em- 
phasis on incentives to our existing en- 
ergy industry is another in a long séries 
of mistakes made by the administration, 
the Congress and the Federal regulatory 
agencies. 

The mistakes comprise the collection 
of inept programs which we refer to as 
this country’s energy policy. The Presi- 
dent’s advisors on energy matters have 
apparently become so confused by the al- 
ready existing hodgepodge policy that 
they are ready to put the carriage before 
the horse, They are asking this Nation 
to go off on a spending tangent to re- 


*Elections of 1964 and 1970 compared. 
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search unproved new sources of energy 
at a time when it is more imperative that 
we accelerate development of known en- 
ergy resources. 

Mr. President, there is an abundance 
of energy resources in this country. Geo- 
logists tell us that more than half of the 
oil and gas originally in place in the 
United States still remains undeveloped. 
Studies by the Colorado School of Mines 
show we have proved reserves of natural 
gas totalling 290 trillion cubic feet and 
an estimated reserve of undiscovered 
natural gas totalling 1,178 trillion cubic 
feet, or four times the proven reserves. 
The National Petroleum Council esti- 
mates on the basis of information se- 
cured from 135 geologists that the United 
States has ultimate petroleum reserves of 
432 billion barrels. 

Technology must be vastly improved 
to make our remaining reserves totally 
recoverable, but we do have an unpro- 
duced reserve that at present consump- 
tion levels will provide us with domestic 
oil for about 75 more years. Our supply 
of natural gas at the present consump- 
tion level will last us about 53 more 
years. 

But we know that present levels of con- 
sumption will not continue. They are 
rapidly increasing. Our energy needs are 
expected to quadruple in the next 20 
years, long before significant supplies 
can be forthcoming from new research, 
however successful, These new require- 
ments are putting even greater demands 
on the energy industry to bolster its pro- 
grams of technological research, explora- 
tion, and development. Unfortunately, 
governmental policy has denied the 
energy industry a level of economic re- 
turn which makes such activity attrac- 
tive or even possible. 

For this reason the growing energy 
demands are being met from past proven 
reserves. Presently we see dwindling 
levels of oil and gas exploration. In 1955 
more than 2,600 oil and gas drilling rigs 
were drilling more than 57,000 wells. So 
far this year only 900 rigs are operating 
in less than 30,000 wells. In 1970 the 
number of exploratory oil and gas wells 
drilled was the lowest in 22 years. The 
reason for the decline is simple: Un- 
realistic economic and regulatory poli- 
cies by the Congress and the administra- 
tion make investments in oil and gas 
development financially unattractive. 

Clearly our Nation is far from realiz- 
ing the full potential of its oil and gas 
resources, indicating our Government 
should institute an energy policy em- 
bodying every feasible measure to en- 
courage new and intensive oil and gas 
exploration and exploitation. But it has 
not. Our policy has for too long been 
designed to hold energy prices down to 
uneconomic levels despite the discour- 
aging effect on new ventures. The admin- 
istration should stop kidding the country 
about meeting national energy needs 
from exotic unproven new energy 
sources. Unless realistic economic incen- 
tives are offered to the traditional energy 
industry now, this Nation will be on a 
starvation energy ration long before sig- 
nificant supplies from new sources are 
available. 

Mr. President, the energy crisis is here, 
now. The refinement of the coal gassifi- 
cation process and the development of 
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nuclear power will not be accomplished 
on a significant scale for many years. 
And even then we are not sure whether 
their unproven processes will meet en- 
vironmental parameters or provide a low- 
cost, dependable energy supply to our 
people. The President’s message seems to 
say—“ignore the energy sources which 
have served the Nation and the world 
faithfully and abundantly in the past. 
Let’s begin a flirtation with an unborn 
child.” 

There have been estimates that 1,000 
cubic feet of coal gas could cost as much 
as $1.25. Natural gas at the wellhead 
now sells for only 16 to 24 cents per 
thousand cubic feet and, except in un- 
usual cases, it does not return costs of 
production to producers. The President’s 
message ignores the huge quantities of 
natural gas which will remain undevel- 
oped until economic realism becomes a 
part of our national energy policy. 

If the accelerated program of coal 
gassification remains on schedule, 36 
plants will be built by 1980 to provide 10 
percent of the expected gas consumption 
at prices probably five times existing 
natural gas prices. How much wiser it 
would be for the Nation to allow a realis- 
tic natural gas price, which would bring 
into production known reserves of this 
dependable, nonpolluting energy source. 

Mr. President, I cannot support a pro- 
gram of accelerated research of unproven 
forms of energy until Government policy 
is altered to encourage recovery of the 
resources already available. 

The President’s recognition of the lack 
of an integrated energy policy and his 
proposal that a comprehensive, unified 
approach be taken to meeting our energy 
demands is encouraging. The piecemeal 
approach to formulating energy policies 
and decisions only adds momentum to 
the developing crisis. 

Yet I recall being encouraged earlier 
this year, and I stated so here on the 
floor of the Senate, by what appeared to 
be a sign that the administration had 
recognized that greater economic incen- 
tives are needed to develop domestic oil 
and gas resources to meet our growing 
needs. In March a top White House 
advisor, Dr. Paul McCracken, took note 
in a speech of the need for adequate 
economic incentives to increase produc- 
tion of natural gas and crude oil. But I 
have been disappointed because the in- 
centives have not been forthcoming. 

Unfortunately the only direct note 
taken by President Nixon of the existing 
energy industry has been to criticize, to 
condemn, and to threaten. His most re- 
cent statement was to suggest a rollback 
of the 7-percent increase in the price of 
crude oil. This action was taken in spite 
of the fact that the real price of oil and 
gas is less now than it has been for many 
years. 

Government restrictions on natural 
gas prices remain tight. Growing imports 
of undependable foreign oil keep accel- 
erating. The oil depletion allowance cut 
still stands. And long delays in securing 
permits to drill in Federal offshore 
waters are still being encountered. Fur- 
thermore Government environmental 
policies are imposing heavy costs on the 
energy industry to produce clean fuel 
at the same time pressure is exerted to 
hold prices below costs of production. 
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The President’s message today con- 
tains no mention of any real incentives 
for accelerated exploration and develop- 
ment or intensive oil and gas research by 
the energy producers who must carry the 
bulk of the responsibility of getting 
power to our people. The President has 
outlined a good, orderly approach to de- 
veloping new types of energy compatible 
with a clean environment for the future. 
Such an approach is needed. What is 
most disturbing is what he left unsaid 
about needs now and in the future in the 
traditional energy industry. 

The implication of the message is that 
the administration intends to emphasize 
energy sources which exist only in test 
tubes and ignore immediate and pressing 
needs of our troubled energy industry. 
Such emphasis will contribute to an al- 
ready disastrous energy policy. If we con- 
tinue to drain off proven energy reserves 
at below replacement prices, and rely 
upon expanded imports from unreli- 
able offshore sources, while researchers 
scramble to solve technical and environ- 
mental problems of unknown magnitude, 
we will be taking further tragic steps 
toward an immediate national energy 
crisis of staggering proportions. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in re- 
cess for 30 minutes, with the time to be 
charged equally against both sides. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 1:40 
p.m. the Senate took a recess. 

The Senate reassembled at 2:10 p.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Tarr). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), I yield 15 min- 
utes, or such time therein as he may re- 
quire, to the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lonc). Following the remarks of 
the Senator from Louisiana, on behalf 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER), I yield 15 minutes, or such 
time therein as he may require, to the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized. 

(The remarks of Mr. Lone when he 
introduced S. 2003 are printed in the 
Routine Morning Business section of the 
Record under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized, 
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THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths for 
fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, today the 
Senate considers a legislative matter of 
awesome importance. While the Presi- 
dent has declared it his purpose to dis- 
engage and withdraw American forces 
from Vietnam, nevertheless that war 
continues. Though the number of Amer- 
ican casualties ebbs lower, the cycle of 
death and depredation spirals on. De- 
spite profuse and strident criticisms of 
the Presidential policy that sustains this 
war, we in Congress have not taken ac- 
tion to end the fighting. 

Today, surveying the various proposals 
to extend or eliminate the draft, one 
must consider the equity and effective- 
ness of selective service procedure in gen- 
eral. One must also recognize the pos- 
sibility that men whom Congress author- 
izes the President to induct may be 
obliged to fight and to die in a war that 
I believe is illegal, immoral, and utterly 
senseless to continue. I do not believe we 
can separate the issue of draft extension 
from that of terminating this war. The 
Senate cannot—and I suggest the Senate 
should not—seek to avoid the implica- 
tions of our actions here today on the 
war that hangs heavy over us. 

ENDING THE DRAFT 


We are now being told that as long as 
the war in Vietnam continues, there is 
a need for the flexibility in force strength 
afforded by the present draft system. 
Translated in the context of our cur- 
rent military involvement in Southeast 
Asia this could mean the President would 
like to retain the power to increase draft 
calls in the event of an escalation of the 
American combat role in Indochina— 
without congressional interference. I, 
for one, am not prepared to grant him 
that kind of unfettered authority. I am 
not prepared to share responsibility for 
the kind of escalation in Indochina that 
additional manpower makes possible— 
the kind of escalation we saw in Cam- 
bodia and in Laos. 

That is why I have concluded that the 
need to end this war, the need for Con- 
gress to take every possible action to 
stop the war, demands that we vote in 
Congress to take the steps necessary to 
end the draft. That is why earlier I sup- 
ported the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Netson) to prevent the President from 
assigning draftees to combat in Vietnam. 
And that is why I a few moments ago 
supported the amendment of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) to end the draft altogether 
when the present act expires. 

These have not been easy decisions for 
me, because I am not yet convinced that 
the volunteer army is a viable and equi- 
table way for the United States to deal 
with the problem of military manpower 
in a war-time situation. I continue to 
be troubled by the charges that we could 
not gain sufficient volunteers, that the 
Army would become a magnet for the 
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poor and the black in our society rather 
than all of us bearing the burdens of na- 
tional defense, and particularly by the 
charge that we would face real dangers 
from an elitist military force. 

I would like to see this war ended so 
that we could require a lower level of 
military manpower, and military pay 
and benefits increased, and thus achieve 
a de facto elimination of the draft. This 
country has operated successfully in this 
manner before, and I believe we can do it 
again, once we bring peace to Vietnam. 
But, unfortunately that is not the situa- 
tion that presents itself today. 

But we here in Congress do not face 
this question of a volunteer army and the 
broader question of eliminating the draft 
in some theoretical, abstract vacuum. 
The war in Vietnam hangs over every 
word we say in this chamber, and every 
vote we take. And it is toward ending 
that war that we must bend our efforts 
and lend our votes. 

THE 1-YEAR EXTENSION 


We must face the plain fact that those 
of us who share this view have been un- 
successful in our efforts to stop the draft. 
I will continue to support these efforts as 
long as the war in Indochina continues. 
I know that the Senator from Oregon, 
the Senator from Wisconsin, and others 
will continue. 

But in the face of the clear Senate 
support for extending the draft, I be- 
lieve there is no excuse for an extension 
any greater than 1 year. At a time when 
the complexion of the war and our stra- 
tegic needs can change dramatically 
within a few months, Congress should 
exercise at the very least an annual check 
on both the level of troop strength and 
the method of induction. An appropriate 
means to achieve this is a single-year 
extension of the draft. I believe that a 
single-year extension can provide the 
needed accountability in the use of the 
induction powers. That is why I have 
joined my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) in spon- 
sorship of such a proposal. 

In extending the authority for but a 
single year, we provide a responsible 
means by which we might effect the 
changes needed to sustain our Armed 
Forces on a voluntary basis. An annual 
authorization, I submit, is hardly an un- 
usual congressional procedure, nor does 
it preclude the possibility of adequate 
manpower planning by the military. 
Draft calls have traditionally been pro- 
jected on an annual basis and, moreover, 
provide the means by which our overall 
manpower levels—which we already de- 
termine on an annual] basis—are main- 
tained. 

Extending this authority for a single 
year places the selective service on a par 
with a large number of Federal programs 
with annual congressional authorization, 
of which these are but a few: 

Public Law 91-95, sections 3, 4, and 
5—Extension of National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 Loans to Students in 
Institutions of Higher Learning and the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (the edu- 
cational opportunity grant and work 
study programs). 

Public Law 91-152, section 107 (a), 
(b)—National Housing Act—mortgage 
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credit—extension of programs, rental, 
and cooperative housing for lower in- 
come families (12 U.S.C. 1715-1); “July 
1, 1970” to “July 1, 1971.” 

Public Law 91-152, section 216—United 
States Housing Act of 1937—Manage- 
ment and services in public housing proj- 
ects (42 U.S.C. 1415 (10); “July 1, 1970,” 
to “July 1, 1971.” 

Public Law 91-152, section 304—Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 
1968—-authorization for new community 
supplementary assistance grants (42 
U.S.C. 3911); “July 1, 1970” to “July 
1, 1971.” 

Public Law 91-152, section 305(a)— 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965—grants for basic water and sewer 
facilities (42 U.S.C. 3102); “1969” to 
“1970.” 

Public Law 91-152, section 401—Na- 
tional Housing Act—veterans’ home loan 
program—fiexible interest rate authority 
(12 U.S.C. 1709-1); “January 1, 1970” to 
“October 1, 1970.” 

Public Law 91-121—Armed Forces ap- 
propriations authorization. 

Public Law 91-491—-Coast Guard pro- 
curement and construction appropria- 
tions authorization. 

Public Law 91-85—Department of 
Commerce—maritime programs, appro- 
priations authorization. 

Public Law 91-119—National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, ap- 
propriations authorization. 

Public Law 91-120—National Science 
Foundation, appropriations authoriza- 
tion. 

Public Law 91-142—Military construc- 
tion authorization. 

Public Law 91-99—Peace Corps, ap- 
propriations authorization (22 U.S.C. 
2502). 

Public Law 91-123, section 301(2), 
303—Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965, appropriations 
authorization—grants for public works 
and development facilities (42 U.S.C. 
3135), “June 30, 1969" to “June 30, 1970.” 
Technical assistance. Research, and in- 
formation (42 U.S.C. 3152), “and $50,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970.” 

Public Law 91-175—Foreign air au- 
thorization. 

Public Law 91-15—Continue the Na- 
tional Council on Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development (33 U.S.C. 
1102(f); “June 30, 1969” to “June 30, 
1970.” 

Surely, if Congress and the military 
can orchestrate their efforts to regulate 
military construction programs every 
year, it is not infeasible to consider a 
facet of military manpower in this man- 
ner. And what of NASA? Certainly, in 
extending draft authority for an addi- 
tional year, Congress does not relinquish 
its prerogative to extend this system for 
an additional time when this year’s au- 
thorization expires. Thus, we cannot dis- 
miss Senator ScHWEIKER’s proposal amid 
charges that its enactment would lead 
to the ultimate loss of congressional 
power to review the draft again. Indeed, 
we would have that power on an annual 
basis. 

By pledging ourselves to review the 
draft again next year, we insure that the 
full weight of our national will, fully at- 
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tentive to the formulation of public pol- 
icy in a national election year, will focus 
on this issue. It will enable Congress to 
see if at the end of the coming fiscal 
year the American presence in South 
Vietnam that has necessitated the ex- 
tensive application of this power has been 
terminated. 

As my distinguished colleague from 
Oregon (Mr. Hatrietp) indicated Wed- 
nesday in his lucid statement, extension 
of the power to conscript has been one 
of the primary factors in court deci- 
sions purporting to establish the legiti- 
macy of Presidential war policy subse- 
quent to repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. Thus, if we in Congress in- 
tend to respond to the moral malaise 
that now afflicts this land, if we intend to 
end this war, it seems to the Senator from 
Indiana, there is no other course, no oth- 
er alternative. Despite the fact that I 
harbor certain doubts about the long- 
term ability of our military to sustain 
itself on voluntary accessions alone, de- 
spite my publically expressed belief that 
in the event of combat situations, the 
burden of military service ought to be 
equitably distributed, I will pursue every 
reasonable legislative means to limit the 
extent of this war. 

I believe that Congress must hold to an 
absolute minimum any grant of authority 
for the President to continue to employ 
young men against their will to prosecute 
and expand a war that neither Congress 
nor the Nation can sanction. 

INDUCTION CEILINGS 


It is equally important that we place 
strict limitation on the number of men 
inducted. As testimony by Col. Edward 
King has exhibited and a report by the 
Institute of Strategic Studies has re- 
vealed, America is today afflicted by an 
armed force grown fat and complacent 
on multiyear extensions of the power to 
conscript. There may be as many as 200,- 
000 superfluous men within existing army 
divisions alone, according to Colonel 
King. At a time when domestic ills and 
explosive urban crises command the Na- 
tion’s attention, America can ill afford to 
see her most precious resource—her 
young people—hoarded and embittered 
by the military. 

Thus, I fail to see the need to delegate 
to the President the authority to induct 
a maximum of 150,000 men through the 
coming fiscal year. According to statis- 
tics supplied to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee by the Department of Defense, 
should a pay increase and the overall 
manpower reduction proposed in the 
Armed Services bill be enacted, volun- 
tary accessions will fall short of required 
additions by no more than 40,000 men 
at most. Why is it that the Armed Forces 
require additional padding of over 100,- 
000 men? I cannot sanction the disrup- 
tion of educations and vocations for such 
a wasteful exercise as this. If Congress 
is to effectively reestablish its constitu- 
tional controls over the size and mission 
of the military, the President must be 
compelled to give ample justification for 


this additional authority. 
To date he has not done so. In fact, 


the Secretary of Defense, not too long 
ago, was talking in terms of a zero draft 
call sometime before this 2-year exten- 
sion would expire. Yet we have an addi- 
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tional 200,090 level in the bill as it now 
stands. 
BASIC PROCEDURAL FAIRNESS 


Those of us who seek to end or limit 
the duration of the draft must recognize 
the need to insure that—if the draft is 
to be continued—it is continued in a 
manner consistent with the fundamental 
rights and basic fairness to which every 
American is entitled. Therefore, we must 
make a series of basic procedural reforms 
in the administration of any selective 
service system. Senator KENNEDY has 
proposed amendments to effect these 
needed changes and I intend to support 
him in these efforts. 

DEFERMENTS AND RANDOM SELECTION 


As long as we maintain the draft ma- 
chinery, we must insure that all young 
men subject to its pressure are under the 
full protection of the law. I applaud the 
Armed Services Committee in its efforts 
to reduce the inequities of the present 
system of selective service classification. 
Deferment has become the nearly exclu- 
sive prerogative of the educated and the 
wealthy, while those less fortunate are 
consigned to military service. In abolish- 
ing all deferments, the committee has 
made significant progress toward making 
the system more equitable and reassert- 
ing Congressional power. By the same 
token, their enactment of a national sys- 
tem of random selection will reduce the 
possibility of a registrant's status being 
determined by mere accident of geog- 
raphy. 

RIGHT TO COUNSEL 

The committee has, however, made a 
significant omission in its treatment of 
selective service registrants. While the 
imposition of military service and the 
consequences of violating the selective 
service law can result in penalties as 
harsh as any inflicted by criminal law, 
those men who must contend with the 
regulations of this system are unable to 
utilize legal representation. While some 
contend that it would be too time-con- 
suming to allow registrants to be ac- 
companied by counsel at every stage of 
the hearings and appeals process, I sub- 
mit that it is also time consuming to al- 
low defendants in criminal proceedings 
the right to counsel: both of these privi- 
leges ought to be considered fundamental 
procedural rights. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Complementary to this right of legal 
counsel, but no less important, is the 
right to submit a classification decision 
to judicial review. As our procedure 
stands now, if a registrant's recognized 
rights are in his estimation violated, he 
must either submit to induction or overtly 
violate selective service law and await 
prosecution by the Federal Government 
before his classification is ever reviewed 
by the judiciary. This is analogous to a 
requirement under criminal procedure 
that would force a man who is accused of 
a crime to commit another crime before 
the original decision to convict him could 
be appealed. With the diverse interpreta- 
tions of classification procedure emanat- 
ing from our presently decentralized Se- 
lective Service System, iniquitous classi- 
fications are all too frequent. To entrust 
the fate of registrants to the obduracy of 
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this system without recourse to judicial 
review is intolerably unfair. 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


It is just as unfair to restrict the re- 
ceipt of conscientious objector status to 
those men who are adherents of a con- 
ventional religion. Our Federal courts 
have found this procedure to be uncon- 
stitutional, in direct violation of the first 
amendment. The measure to be consid- 
ered in granting these exemptions ought 
to be sincerity rather than the degree 
to which men subscribe to the tenets of 
what a particular draft board considers 
to be an organized religion. I believe as 
well, so long as our gage is to be sin- 
cerity, that Congress study seriously the 
possibility of granting this objector 
status to those men who object to a 
particular war. 

BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


The committee’s action in increasing 
the length of board members’ terms from 
15 to 20 years is a step backward. The 
elimination of the House requirements 
regarding composition of local boards is 
a greater mistake yet. At a time when 
induction resistant has reached an all- 
time high—when as many as a third of 
those called refuse induction—further 
isolation of these boards from their con- 
stituency can only be a divisive influence. 
The average age of those determining 
the fate of young registrants is now 58 
years, with at least one-fifth of them 
over 70. Only 1.3 percent of those sitting 
are black. To perpetuate this system 
would further embitter a generation of 
young people already disdainful of the 
military. 

FREE DISSEMINATION OF DRAFT RULES AND 

PROCEDURE 

By the same measure, steps must 
quickly be taken, as Senator KENNEDY 
has suggested, to insure that registrants 
and interested citizens are fully and 
quickly informed of changes in selective 
service procedure. While ignorance of the 
law is no defense for viclation, some of 
the procedures and laws of the draft 
machinery are so arcane and complex as 
to complicate the attainment of justice. 

THE PAY RAISE 


Whether we continue the draft or not, 
steps must be taken to counteract the 
erosion of public confidence in our Armed 
Forces. Indeed, if we are to engender the 
proper respect for the military, Congress 
must enact military pay increases that 
can remove service in the Armed Forces 
from the realm of involuntary servitude. 
Today, some 50,000 or more of our en- 
listed men and their families would be 
eligible for welfare if they were in the 
civilian economy. Furthermore, the quar- 
ters allowance for servicemen has not 
been revised since January 1, 1963, while 
housing costs have risen dramatically. 
Defense Department tables indicate that 
the average married sergeant, an E-7 in 
military terminology, is allotted $114.90 
for housing, while his average housing 
cost in the civilian economy is $190. 
Thus this enlisted man, unable to find 
military housing, is forced to expend 
some $75 from his basic monthly pay— 
reducing his already substandard dispos- 
able income. This imposes in effect a $75 
per month tax on a man because his 
Government will not provide his family 
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with housing. This should not continue, 
particularly as it impoverishes those men 
whose income is already out of step with 
the demands of our modern economy. 

The only pay proposal that approaches 
these needs is that passed by the House 
and introduced by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Iowa (Mr. HucHEs). 
In addition to the significant effect this 
proposal has on bringing first-term mili- 
tary salaries into line with the cost of 
living, the Hughes proposal corrects the 
gross inequities worked upon enlisted 
men through the acute shortage of ade- 
quate military housing. Under this pro- 
posal, more than 50 percent of those 
benefiting from the increased quarters 
allowance would be married personnel of 
E-5 pay grade or lower. In the interst of 
equity alone, I believe this increase is 
essential, and I was pleased to support 
Senator HucHes’ amendment. 

Moreover, as the high cost of defense 
is measured against new and urgent do- 
mestic needs, it becomes increasingly im- 
portant for Congress to be cognizant of 
the true cost of maintaining an adequate 
armed force. We can no longer afford— 
though Secretary Laird has suggested as 
much—to write off the cost of expensive 
and extraneous weapons systems against 
the implicit tax we levy on draftees. The 
true solution to our budgetary dilemmas 
does not lie in finding complex and often 
useless hardware through savings real- 
ized from cheap manpower. 

While I am not yet certain that in- 
creased salaries or expanded benefits can 
bring about an equitable apportionment 
of the burden of military service, I have 
supported these measures with the hope 
that their enactment would bring about 
changes in the character of military life 
that would motivate young men to enlist 
out of a justified sense of pride in the 
institutions within which they. serve. 

By the same token, I vigorously op- 
posed the combat enlistment bonus pro- 
vision of the pending selective service and 
compensation legislation. The very idea 
of a combat enlistment bonus of this 
magnitude—up to $6,000—contradicts a 
basic, underlying purpose of the men who 
founded our country: that is, to engender 
a genuine and justified sense of public 
pride and respect for the institutions 
through which our civil rights are admin- 
istered and maintained. 

To suggest, as this provision most cer- 
tainly does, that the act of defending 
one’s country has become so repugnant 
as to require the remission of a substan- 
tial cash bonus to recruit men for com- 
bat duty implies that we have aban- 
doned hope of developing a foreign or de- 
fense policy worthy of the public support 
or defense. I believe that if the Congress 
and the President cannot evoke a favor- 
able public response to their actions 
within our national community and the 
community of nations, our course is not 
to enact a massive combat enlistment 
bonus, but to reassess and possibly to 
change the direction of that action. It is 
a grave mistake to believe that the in- 
stincts of the American people are so in- 
sensitive and so venal that they could be 
persuaded to accept mistaken direction 
from the leaders of this country by blan- 
dishments of substantial cash. 
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CONCLUSION 

Some 355,000 Americans have fallen in 
Vietnam, victims of a war repudiated by 
the conscience of our Nation. In the final 
analysis, it is that war we are discussing 
today. We can and we should bring basic 
procedural fairness to the Selective Serv- 
ice System. We can and we should bring 
fair and equitable pay to every American 
serviceman. But no reform in procedure, 
no reform in pay, can begin to substitute 
for a just and defensible foreign policy. 

If we are to reestablish the confidence 
of the American people in our foreign 
policy and the necessity of an adequate 
defense, we must first set our sights on a 
policy that reflects our real national 
interests. We must set a date and end the 
war. Only then will we see the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam move toward the 
kind of meaningful structure that can 
have a chance for peace and rehabilita- 
tion when we have gone. Only then will 
we have an opportunity to secure the 
prompt return of our brave prisoners of 
war languishing in the prisons of North 
Vietnam. And only then will we restore 
the faith of the American people in the 
fairness and responsiveness of their Gov- 
ernment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Missouri. (Mr. SYMINGTON). 

ONE-YEAR DRAFT EXTENSION STRENGTHENS 

DECISIONMAKING ROLE OF CONGRESS 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, al- 
though as a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, I am somewhat re- 
luctant to do so, I disagree with the ma- 
jority of our committee on the question 
of the 2-year extension of the draft. 

I do not believe it either prudent or 
necessary for the Congress at this time 
to extend for more than 1 year the active 
operation of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem; and therefore have cosponsored the 
amendment on which a vote will be taken 
this afternoon to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the draft authority. 

To interpret and oppose a 1-year ex- 
tension of the draft as a mere device to 
institute a year from now under any and 
all circumstances a volunteer military 
force is to avoid the true question of 
congressional responsibility for military 
manpower decisions. 

On this mistaken theory, some have 
urged their colleagues to vote against 
the amendment on the basis of their 
predilection against the volunteer mili- 
tary force. In due course, the Congress 
may decide whether it is desirable, and if 
so when it may be possible, to fulfill our 
military manpower needs by volunteer 
methods; but these are not the issùes 
which should concern Members of the 
Senate as we approach this vote on this 
amendment to authorize a l-year ex- 
tension of the draft. 

We are considering the draft bill dur- 
ing a time of serious concern in the Con- 
gress about the exercise of our consti- 
tutional powers in war and peace. When 
a number of resolutions are under con- 
sideration in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that seek to define and 
strengthen the constitutional role of the 
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Congress in decisionmaking in war, how 
ironic it would be for the Senate not to 
consider an annual review of the mili- 
tary manpower system as a practical and 
effective method of exercising what 
should be the important responsibilities 
with which our form of government en- 
trusts the Congress. 

As presented earlier in this debate, it 
is my belief that so long as we are in- 
volved in a shooting war, or disengaging 
from a shooting war, it is more fair and 
in accord with democratic principles for 
men to be chosen for military service by 
means of a lottery draft system. Never- 
theless the time is at hand for Congress 
to end the concept that it will automati- 
cally extend the draft as an infinite 
method for military manpower procure- 
ment. 

By extending the President's author- 
ity for only 1 year, the Congress respon- 
sibly encourages an end to this tragic 
war in that 12-month period. 

As also mentioned earlier in this de- 
bate, I am inclined to support in peace- 
time the concept of an all-volunteer mil- 
itary force. To halo an infinite draft in 
terms of fairness, or of democratic prin- 
ciples, fails to take account of the fact 
that the number of age eligible young 
men overwhelmingly outstrips the esti- 
mated need for the military services. 
When only a few of those eligible may be 
required, and when, as is my judgment, 
there would be many young men, some 
rich, some poor, who would seek and de- 
sire a military career, the fairness claim- 
ed for conscription as a method of pro- 
curement is highly questionable. 

The question involved in this amend- 
ment is whether Congress will renew on 
an annual basis, the Nation’s military 
manpower system; and regardless of how 
one views the concept of a volunteer 
military force, I submit this question 
should be answered in the affirmative. 

Congress should take as great an in- 
terest in the operation of the military 
manpower procurement system as it does 
with respect to the procurement of mili- 
tary hardware. Moreover, in an era when 
it has become essential to the Nation’s 
security to review and revise interna- 
tional commitments, it is particularly 
important that Congress have an oppor- 
tunity to review on an annual basis the 
Nation's military requirements. 

In any case, surely the crucial relation- 
ship which exists between the needs and 
size of our military establishment and 
the character and extent of our inter- 
national commitments suggests that we 
need to tailor one to fit the other. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
note that some have stated their belief 
that it would be virtually impossible to 
obtain the type of military manpower 
needed through a volunteer system. In 
their view, the brighter men with the 


competence to understand the technology 
of modern nuclear and non-nuclear 


weapons are the draft motivated men 
and the true volunteer has not proven, 
on the average, to be capable of per- 
forming complex jobs. 

These comments interest me not so 
much from the standpoint of the ques- 
tions they raise about the volunteer mil- 
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itary force, but rather from the stand- 
point of just what are our military man- 
power needs in terms of quantity as well 
as skills, also how they might better be 
fulfilled under the draft system. 

Knowledgeable and talented men are 
now required to man the increasingly 
complex military weapons systems. That 
argument suggests consideration be 
given to the overhaul of our entire draft 
system—if it is to be maintained—in or- 
der to provide for the selected conscrip- 
tion of particularly talented citizens of 
all ages, not exclusively the 19-year- 
olds. Consider the problem we continue 
to have, for example, with doctors and 
dentists. 

Our military system might afford 
greater security, with fewer men, but 
men more highly skilled to carry out 
particular defense missions. 

If this premise is correct, a selective 
draft system which reaches out for the 
more highly qualified men who are 
needed in the military may well be 
worthy of consideration as an alterna- 
tive to the present or a voluntary sys- 
tem. That would seem but one more rea- 
son to afford an annual review of the 
draft system. 

Some have'said, “Be practical.” We all 
know that next year is a presidential 
election year, and under those circum- 
stances neither the candidates nor the 
Congress, faced with going before the 
electorate, would vote an extension of 
the draft. 

I do not buy this political theory. I do 
not believe that the people of the United 
States, the candidates or Members of 
the Congress would be so irresponsible, 
in the face of a demonstrated need for 
extension, to refuse approval. For my 
own part, if next year the necessity for 
a draft extension is demonstrated, as is 
entirely possible, I will support an ex- 
tension for another year. 

There is no need to reach that con- 
clusion today, however. In the bill itself 
we are making a number of changes, one 
example being the provision for the in- 
stitution of the uniform national call; 
also changes in deferment policies. 

The Congress should also have the 
opportunity to review the workability of 
these new operations of the Selective 
Service System in the coming year. 

Actually, a l-year extension creates 
a healthy stimulus for the military to 
continue to move ahead with reforms in 
the use and deployment of manpower. 

It is for these reasons that I again urge 
the Senate to adopt the Schweiker- 
Hughes amendment for a l-year exten- 
sion of the draft. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and ask unanimous consent that the time 
for the quorum call be equally charged 
against both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield me 5 
minutes or so? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Alaska, 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I should 
like to underscore a point made by the 
Senator from Missouri. I believe the sen- 
ior Senator from Missouri said it very 
well, and I think it has been the major 
thrust of the entire 1-year argument. 

The Senator from Missouri said that if 
we do not have the confidence in our- 
selves to go before the electorate with a 
hard decision such as the draft next year, 
it is an implication that this body is ir- 
responsible; and, of course, it is not. 

But there is an underlying argument 
even more serious—that is, that we do 
not want to have an extension of the 
draft for 1 year because it would bring 
up the issue in an election year and that, 
for some reason, this might be bad. It 
might be bad to talk about a volatile 
issue at the same time we are talking 
about the elections. So that there must 
be some virtue in not taking up these 
important issues in the process of an 
election because we might get the people 
involved. And, God forbid, what a trag- 
edy it would be to have the people in- 
volved in the course of a political cam- 
paign. 

This is exactly the parliamentary sys- 
tem in Canada and in Great Britain, 
where a volatile issue could conceivably 
bring down the government. An issue 
such as that occurred in the crisis of the 
1956 war in Suez. The government of 
Anthony Eden, in Great Britain, was 
brought down because of the policy that 
was undertaken. 

The great difference between our sys- 
tem and the parliamentary system is 
that we adhere to a chronological order 
of decisionmaking, totally unrelated to 
the exigencies and the problems we face 
in life. This, I think, is one of the weak- 
nesses of our system vis-a-vis the parlia- 
mentary system, because I think it is 
important, when we have a vital issue 
facing the people, that the people have 
something to say about it. At present, 
they do not have anything to say about 
it. 

I wonder how the Nixon administra- 
tion would have fared had the Cam- 
bodian issue been resolved in a parlia- 
mentary fashion—that is, basing the 
existence of his administration on that 
issue—or how it would have fared with 
respect to Laos. I think we would have 
seen a different situation—a much more, 
to my mind, responsive situation. 

Of course, I am not essentially for 
the 1-year extension of the draft; not at 
all. I do not think we need the draft. But 
I wili vote for the l-year extension. I 
want to make my position clear. It is not 
that I am for the 1-year extension, but, 
as any realistic person in public life, Iam 
for the lesser of evils. I do not know 
whether I will be entirely successful in 
my efforts with respect to the filibuster, 
because I will not be the only one to make 
that decision. That will involve 33 other 
Senators. So, assuming that I am not 
successful, I would hope that we would 
have the lesser of evils; and, in my opin- 
ion, the lesser of evils would be a 1-year 
extension of the draft. That is the reason 
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why I will vote for it. But I also will vote 
for it mainly because if there is. a chance 
to make this Government more respon- 
sive, it is to bring these issues out in a 
campaign, in a political year. If we are 
ever to decide the course this Nation will 
take, probably the best time to do it is 
in the course of a presidential campaign. 

It is interesting, when we talk about 
the draft, that when Richard Nixon ran 
for office in 1968, he promised the people 
of this country that he would stop the 
draft. In order to keep that promise, dur- 
ing the first few months after his in- 
auguration he appointed a presidential 
commission to go out and get the facts; 
an intelligent, sophisticated, academic 
study as to what the situation was. He 
formed the Gates Commission. 

On that commission he placed some 
very interesting people; very prominent 
people; very erudite people, very knowl- 
edgeable people. Mr. Gates, himself, had 
been the Secretary of Defense under 
President Eisenhower. President Nixon 
placed on the commission many other 
prominent people; from the military 
point of view, no less prominent a person 
than Alfred Gruenther; no less promi- 
nent a person than Lauris Norstad. 

This group labored almost a year and 
came back with numerous studies. By 
and large, their source of information 
was the Department of Defense itself, 
because this is where the Army is; this 
is where the Armed Forces are. They took 
their data with the greatest scientific ex- 
pertise. Many academicians were on the 
staff of the Gates Commission, and they 
came out with the most definitive study 
on this subject in the history of this Na- 
tion, backed up with large volumes of 
data. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield me a few more min- 
utes? 

Mr. SCHWETKER. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. GRAVEL. This study was ren- 
dered. It recommended very simply, after 
all this effort, that the United States of 
America would not need the draft after 
July 1, 1971. That is next month. This 
was a decision that was rendered more 
than a year ago. 

Did the President of the United States, 
based upon this knowledgable, erudite, 
sophisticated report, then decide to keep 
faith with his promise, an election prom- 
ise, a political promise? Of course not. 

I do not know why, but we saw a 
vectoring of course, a changing of minds. 
Then we saw what really transpired was 
conflicting testimony by very high offi- 
cials of this Government. When these 
people come in and start changing the 
figures, start changing the ground, start 
changing the rules after a definitive 
study has been made, I think it is tragic 
evidence that in many respects, many 
facets of our Government we act, un- 
fortunately, like hound dogs—that is, 
they will hunt with whomever feeds 
them. 

The chairman of the Armed Services 
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Committee came forward with a letter 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff saying, 
“We all agree with the President.” This 
was supposed to be a great revelation. 
There was no revelation. It was to be 
expected that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would agree with the President. It would 
be a great revelation and cause great 
consternation if some of them would 
say really what is in their bosoms. In 
that way we could rejuvenate the pride 
this Nation has in the military, and we 
could rejuvenate our military. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, our 
side has 12 minutes remaining. The other 
side has approximately 30 minutes re- 
maining. We are awaiting the arrival of 
the chairman of the committee. I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
charged to the other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

THE INDUCTION AUTHORITY: A 1-YEAR 
EXTENSION 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, once 
again, the Congress of the United States 
is debating the draft laws by which 
American citizens are inducted into our 
Armed Forces. The debate has been ex- 
tensive and heated. It is altogether fitting 
that it should be. For this issue, like an- 
other which is likely to confront the 
Congress this year, has implications for 
the future direction of our society and 
concerns questions of conscience of grave 
import to the individual. The other issue 
I refer to is the forthcoming attempt by 
certain Senators to reassert the preroga- 
tives of the Congress, with regard to war- 
making powers, as is provided in the 
Constitution. 

Both of these issues have their genesis 
in the discontent arising from the South- 
east Asian conflict. Yet, each man in this 
Chamber has sufficient historical per- 
spective to know that both the first ques- 
tion of whether or not involuntary servi- 
tude should be virtually a permanent fea- 
ture of our society and the second ques- 
tion of whether the decision to commit a 
nation to war should belong to one man 
or to many, are dilemmas of more far- 
reaching import. Our policies not so 
much in Indochina but in other lands 
and at other times, will be affected by 
what we of the 92d Congress decide on 
these vital questions. 

In each case there are issues which 
transcend political differences to a large 
extent. In the latter case, the hallowed 
doctrine of the constitutional balance of 
powers is at stake, and the preservation 
of the traditional role of the Congress 
has stimulated a wide cross section of 
defenders. In the case of the draft, the 
traditional American abhorrence of in- 
voluntary conscription as well as a na- 
tional concern for the rights of the in- 
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dividual have produced a coincidence of 
views among broad segments of our so- 
ciety. 

I am pleased that President Nixon has 
taken a position in favor of the volunteer 
army. The Gates Commission, which he 
appointed, has reported to him that this 
could be achieved with a reasonable 
budget increase—$2.7 billion—and with- 
in a short period of time. The President 
has not yet endorsed a pay proposal suf- 
ficiently generous to make the volunteer 
army a reality, although he has proposed 
an investment of $1.5 billion in fiscal 
year 1972 as a start in this direction. 
The House of Representatives has rec- 
ommended a pay and allowances pack- 
age totaling $2.687 billion, only $20 mil- 
lion short of the Gates Commission rec- 
ommendation, and the Senate, while it 
has rejected the House figure, is consid- 
ering other pay proposals to substantial- 
ly increase military pay. If the President 
should thus see demonstrated the willing- 
ness of Congress to provide sufficient in- 
centives to stimulate the necessary 
levels of voluntary enlistment, it would 
be hoped that he would be persuaded to 
move ahead immediately with the tran- 
sition to an all-volunteer force. 

I have not seen any convincing justi- 
fication for the administration’s attach- 
ment to a 2-year time period as the 
length of time that the induction author- 
ity should be extended. In a January 28, 
1971, message to the Congress, the Presi- 
dent has said: 

No one knows precisely when we can end 
conscription. It depends on many things— 
including the level of military forces that 
will be required for our national security, 
the degree to which the combination of 
military pay increases and enhanced benefits 
will attract and hold enough yolunteers to 
maintain the forces we need, and the at- 
titude of young people toward military 
service. 


I think that this is an entirely accept- 
able statement. Certainly a trial period 
of time will be needed, to determine 
whether or not these pay increases will 
be sufficient, and whether volunteers will 
continue at an acceptable level in the ab- 
sence of a draft. However, it occurs to me 
that with the extensive, monthly statisti- 
cal recordkeeping presently done by the 
selective service, such patterns or trends 
could be noted fairly quickly over a mat- 
ter of several months, and, in order to 
take into consideration seasonal factors, 
certainly within a year. Since the Presi- 
dent has admitted that “no one knows” 
precisely when conscription can be 
ended, I would maintain that it would 
be much fairer to the young men in- 
volved to begin the “no draft” experi- 
ment as quickly as possible, realizing that 
any error on the side of haste could be 
corrected by reinstituting or further ex- 
tending the draft. Congress would not 
hesitate to do so in the face of real evi- 
dence that such action was needed. 

In any event, the truest test of the 
validity of voluntarism would take place 
in the absence of the induction authority. 
Why the 2-year period is preferred, when 
the President has actually admitted an 
uncertainty as to timetables, can only be 
surmised. While the 1-year extension 
proposed by myself and several other 
Senators has been strongly resisted, I 
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have not heard any compelling argu- 
ments that 2 years would be that much 
more advantageous than 1. 

There have been several proposals in- 
troduced with regard to the extension: 
for 4 years, 2 years, 18 months, 1 year, 
6 months, and not at all. These differ- 
ences in time are an indication that few 
are certain as to what the ideal amount 
of transition time for the volunteer army 
would be. The most exhaustive study 
which we have available on the issue, the 
Gates Commission report suggests that 
the transition could begin with the ex- 
piration of the present induction au- 
thority this June. 

It would be tragic if we were to err 
on the side of an unduly long extension 
of the draft, when there is a possibility 
that the transition to the all-volunteer 
army can be accomplished more rapidly. 
For in essence, I believe the prognosis 
for an all-volunteer army is good. If the 
current withdrawals from Vietnam con- 
tinue—and while that is a big “if,” it is 
one about which we have been given 
some very definite assurances—if the 
Senate Armed Services Committee’s rec- 
ommendation to reduce overall force 
levels to 2.5 million is carried out; and 
if a substantial military pay increase is 
agreed upon by the Congress, then the 
need of the Armed Forces for inductees 
will decline even further. 

I will not outline in detail the ad- 
vantages of a volunteer army or the dis- 
advantages of the current draft law, as 
they have been fully debated in this 
forum in the past. The inequities of the 
present classification system, the disrup- 
tions resulting to men’s lives, the waste 
in terms of earning potential and career 
development are all too familiar. The 
young men who go to college not for an 
education but for a deferment, to the 
detriment of themselves and the educa- 
tional system; who have married or 
fathered children not for love but for 
exempt status, and who have been denied 
employment not for lack of merit but be- 
cause of their eligibility, can testify as 
to the hardships of the draft. We must 
also, increasingly, take into account the 
mounting evidence that our youth are 
being forced by this system into evasions, 
as reflected by the increasing expatria- 
tions to other lands, by a failure rate 
on preinduction physicals that is almost 
50 percent for the Nation, a soaring rate 
of no-shows and delinquencies, and the 
virtual breakdown of the system in some 
areas. 

We can also take note of the increas- 
ing resort to conscientious objection by 
potential inductees. Although this is in 
no way to be compared with some of the 
illegal methods of avoiding the draft 
mentioned above, the rise in conscienti- 
ous objectors must be considered indica- 
tive of the general discontent with the 
induction system. From a level of 11,000 
annually in 1955, the number of objectors 
has risen by approximately 1,000 each 
year until 1967. In that year the number 
of conscientious objectors rose by 3,000, 
in 1968 by 5,000, in 1969 by 6,000 and, in 
1970 by 17,000 to over 52,000 yearly. 

One interesting observation, inciden- 
tally, is that there are substantial num- 
bers of men who file claims for consci- 
entious objection even though their lot- 
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tery number was above 195 and they 
would obviously not be called. As Selec- 
tive Service Director Curtis Tarr has ob- 
served, this would tend to rebut the chal- 
lenge of insincerity directed toward 
many who claim status as conscientious 
objectors. 

The all-volunteer army would not only 
eliminate these unfortunate byproducts 
of the present draft system, but would 
provide various efficiencies and improve- 
ments over the present Armed Forces. 

First, the volunteer soldier represents 
a vast saving in overall expenditure. In 
contrast to the inductee, who generally 
does not re-enlist and leaves active duty 
after 2 years, the volunteer soldier is 
likely to remain much longer, in many 
cases until retirement. Vast savings are 
possible in the area of training by re- 
ducing the rapid turnover of manpower, 
and operations will tend to go more 
smoothly without the constant replace- 
ments required by the present system. 

The career man will also undoubtedly 
prove to be more efficient than the in- 
ductee if only because of his motivation. 
There can be no doubt that an individual 
who has freely chosen the Army as his 
career, and who will wish to make a suc- 
cess of his profession, will perform much 
more creditably than the individual who 
has been impressed into the service and 
is resentfully counting the days until he 
is allowed to return to whatever he was 
doing before the Army’s interruption of 
his life. 

Mr. President, I am familiar with the 
argument that has been advanced by 
some proponents of the draft that an all- 
volunteer army would not only be dedi- 
cated, but might even be a little too dedi- 
cated—that the termination of induc- 
tion would eliminate the allegedly be- 
nign infiuence of the civilian in the Army. 

I am not concerned about the dangers 
of politicization of the Army which are 
implied by this argument. At present, in- 
ductees serve primarily in the lower ranks 
of the Army. The influence which they 
have does not extend into the officer 
corps, however; the contention that these 
draftees are presently acting as a check 
upon the militaristic inclinations o7 the 
officer corps, is in my opinion totally un- 
warranted. I do not even believe that 
there is presently such a tendency on the 
part of the military. Our officers, most of 
whom are the product of either our mili- 
tary academies or other institutions of 
higher education, are highly educated 
men, and thoroughly imbued with a dedi- 
cation to our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. They are thoroughly aware of 
the traditional principle of strict civilian 
control of the military. I do not believe 
that if the approximately 11 percent of 
the Armed Forces that are now inducted 
become professional soldiers, that there 
will be any appreciable change in the 
political complexion of our forces. 

Another argument that has occasion- 
ally been advanced is the claim that the 
poor and the black would be dispropor- 
tionately represented in an all-volunteer 
force. The facts are that these groups are 
disproportionately underrepresented 
now. The bottom 15 percent or 20 per- 
cent of the population who are excluded 
by aptitude scores and the hundreds of 
thousands of applicants rejected annual- 
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ly on the grounds of health, or criminal 
records, contain, not so surprisingly, 
many persons from the lower economic 
strata. If the increased pay raise should 
attract many from this group, it would, 
still not create a situation dissimilar to 
that existing in the country in generai. 

The situation with regard to blacks is 
roughly similar. The Gates Commission 
has estimated that in a future army of 
2.5 million, blacks would constitute ap- 
proximately 14 percent of the enlisted 
men in a conscripted force and 15 per- 
cent in an all-volunteer force. This would 
not indicate a racial composition differ- 
ing radically from that in the general 
population. I think the reaction of the 
black community itself is significant in 
this regard. Twelve of the 13 members 
of the black caucus in the House voted 
in opposition to the present bill H.R. 
6531, and, as is indicated in many of 
their statements at the time, were not 
concerned by the prospects of an all- 
volunteer army. 

Finally, one major argument that is 
frequently offered as a reason for avoid- 
ing the all-volunteer army is that it 
would facilitate the decision of a Presi- 
dent to commit the country to war. Some 
fear that by granting the President the 
instrument of an army which is entirely 
professional and which does not require 
the President to go before the Nation to 
urge the people’s support, an important 
inhibition on his proclivity for waging 
war has been eliminated. He would, the 
argument goes, have a fairly cheap and 
easy decision to go to war. I am totally in 
agreement that the initial decision to 
commit our Armed Forces should not be 
too easy, and should require the most 
thorough and critical examination of the 
issues. 

However, I tend to believe that the 
existence of the draft makes this deci- 
sion even less difficult than it would be 
under the existence of an all-volunteer 
army. It was comparatively easy for the 
commitment in Southeast Asia to be 
escalated as it was, simply by increasing 
the draft calls. With a volunteer army, it 
will be necessary to persuade the Con- 
gress to appropriate the extra money re- 
quired to finance military activities, and 
while this will not be difficult in a time 
of real international danger for the 
United States, it would require the Pres- 
ident to state more clearly the pros and 
cons of committing troops in less crucial 
situations, thereby avoiding the dangers 
of an unnecessary involvement. 

Mr. President, I am aware of the argu- 
ments of those who claim that the pro- 
jections of the Gates Commission study— 
the most extensive and thorough exami- 
nation of the Selective Service System 
ever made—are unreliable because the 
Commission did not take fully into ac- 
count the higher costs needed to per- 
suade men to join combat units in par- 
ticular. It is true that a rather high level 
of compensation would be required to 
induce an individual to join combat units 
certain to face hostile action. We have 
had enough experience with mercenaries 
to know this well. However, it must be 
remembered that a volunteer army, like 
most of the standing armies in the world, 
is essentially the nucleus of an expanded 
army, one which would be swelled to the 
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necessary size by a congressional dec- 
laration of war and the actions which 
would flow from such a declaration—an 
increase in voluntary enlistments, a call- 
up of existing Reserve forces, and a re- 
institution of the military draft. 

The elimination of the induction au- 
thority would not mean that a greatly 
increased force could not be made avail- 
able at a time of national emergency. In 
fact, the history of our country in meet- 
ing challenges to our security has been 
a commendable one, as those who re- 
member the national reaction to Pearl 
Harbor can attest. 

If, however, these critics of a volun- 
teer army are alleging that it will be 
difficult to encourage men to risk their 
lives in a cause which has little popular 
support and has little or no relevance to 
the national security of their country, 
I can certainly agree with them. And if 
they assert that it will be hard to per- 
suade men to fight in a war which has 
not been declared by the Congress, and 
for purposes which are difficult to ex- 
plain, or, when explained, difficult to en- 
dorse, I will also have to agree. And fur- 
thermore, Mr. President, it is fitting that 
this is so. For I do not think that any of 
us wish to send any more men to die 
fighting in a war begun in behalf of an 
ideology of confrontation no longer ap- 
plicable to present realities; or which 
is waged in behalf of a government which 
does not trust its own people sufficiently 
to hold truly free elections open to all 
candidates. I sincerely hope that such 
a tragedy shall never again be repeated. 

We can guard against this eventu- 
ality in many ways. But there is no more 
direct way than by establishing the prin- 
ciple that no man can be compelled to 
risk his life in a military action that the 
Congress will not have the opportunity to 
sanction. 

This can be accomplished by pro- 
viding for the creation of an all-volun- 
teer army and the elimination of the in- 
duction authority. The Congress will 
not deny the President induction au- 
thority in the event of a national emer- 
gency or a situation justifying the com- 
mitment of American resources or lives. 

In closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to state once again my support for the 1- 
year extension amendment which is be- 
ing offered by Senator SCHWEIKER this 
afternoon. I wish to give the benefit of the 
doubt to those who claim that this addi- 
tional time is needed to insure the 
smooth transition to a volunteer force. 

However, in the absence of concrete 
evidence that the administration is 
utlizing or intends to utilize this time to 
insure the success of the all-volunteer 
army concept, it is increasingly difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the exten- 
sion of the draft authority is a matter of 
more urgency to the administration than 
taking the first tentative steps toward an 
all-volunteer defense force. 

DRAFT EXTENSION FOR 1 YEAR IS ADEQUATE 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
shall support the extension of the draft 
for 1 year. It is regrettable that our 
Nation must continue to invest so much 
in human and monetary sacrifice for 
security and defense. However, it is my 
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belief that our alternatives to this course 
are severely limited at this time. 

Conscription is a burden borne pri- 
marily by our youth. It is a system 
which plays havoc with their early years 
of manhood and plans for the future. 
Understandably it is being questioned by 
them and many Americans. That ques- 
tioning and critical analysis should con- 
tinue. I have listened to and studied the 
arguments of both sides of this issue and 
have reached the decision to vote 
in favor of a 1 year extension, as ad- 
vocated by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr, SCHWEIKER). The 1-year ex- 
tension will insure that the Congress 
continues its review of the Selective 
Service System, just as we conduct an 
annual review of military authorization 
programs. I do not subscribe to the argu- 
ment that a 2-year extension of the 
draft is necessary for planning and de- 
velopment of military manpower needs. I 
cannot believe that the military is not 
capable of developing its manpower pro- 
gram with a 1-year extension and the 
projection of alternatives and options 
in the future. 

I feel that our consideration of this 
issue should not be delayed for 2 years 
by extension of the President's induction 
authority for that length of time. It 
is too important and too vital to the 
lives of many Americans. 

Mr. President, we are presently in- 
volved in an unpopular war far from our 
borders. The course of our participation 
is uncertain. As long as America remains 
in active combat or in combat zones in 
Southeast Asia those who are required 
to carry out this policy should be select- 
ed under the draft system—the tragic 
burdens of a wartime military should be 
distributed as evenly as possible across 
our society. In my thinking ending the 
draft is no way to attempt to end our 
involvement in this conflict. That is a 
determination which must be faced by 
direct affirmative action rather than 
from a negative approach. 

There are many uncertainties in the 
development of an all-volunteer military. 
I am concerned particularly, that in 
these times of high unemployment, an 
all-volunteer army might be comprised 
primarily of persons from the lower levels 
of our economic and educational spec- 
trum—especially from rural and urban 
poverty areas. The options of this class 
of Americans is clearly not as great as 
those of the middle and upper income 
levels. In many cases it could be the only 
alternative to underemployment, unem- 
ployment, or welfare. By indirection, we 
could easily force certain classes of per- 
sons by virtue of their environment into 
the military system. 

A transitional period is necessary dur- 
ing any initial attempts to create an all- 
volunteer force. This 1-year period will 
afford the President and the Congress the 
opportunity to continue a thorough ex- 
amination—planning, development, anc 
implementation—of the possibility of 
moving completely to an all-volunteer 
force and to again assess our manpower 
needs for military security. Obviously un- 
certainties still remain regarding the 
number of real volunteers who presently 
enter the armed services and level of pay 
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and benefits needed to provide incentives 
to enlist. 

Mr. President, my vote will be cast for 
the l-year extension of the draft for 
members of our Armed Forces. I hope the 
amendment, No. 76, will pass, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
in support.of the amendment by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania to extend the 
induction authority for a single year. 

Although many endorse this measure 
in the belief that it will lead to a volun- 
teer army, I support it for totally differ- 
ent reasons. If a year from now, Ameri- 
can men are still dying in combat, I will 
continue to oppose a paid. professional 
force. 

However, I believe a 1-year extension 
should be supported for separate and dis- 
tinct reasons. 

First, I believe that the Congress must 
reassert its responsibilities to determine 
the defense posture of this Nation. For 
too long, we have allowed Defense De- 
partment manpower estimates to pass 
unquestioned, For too long, we have 
given the President an unrestricted 
power to draft. For too long, we have 
effectively delegated the constitutional 
power over the size of the Defense estab- 
lishment to the President. 

One method to assure closer congres- 
sional control over defense manpower 
policies is to provide an annual review 
of the President’s power to induct men 
into the Armed Forces. 

A corollary method is contained in the 
amendment which I will call up early 
next week which will place an absolute 
ceiling on the number of men the Presi- 
dent can induct and on the size of the 
Armed Forces, removing the escape 
clauses now contained in the Senate 
Armed Services Committee bill. 

Each year Congress should make this 
determination so that the constitutional 
prerogative of the Congress to “raise and 
maintain” the armies is unmistakable. 

Already that debate this year has 
prompted a reevaluation of our military 
force levels in Europe, a reevaluation 
which is long overdue. The debate now 
is about to extend, as it should, to the 
continuing war in Vietnam and the role 
of U.S. military forces in prolonging that 
conflict. I sincerely hope that we will re- 
solve this issue through passage of the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment. 

But what is critical to the processes of 
Government is that the Congress have 
the opportunity to undertake these ex- 
tensive inquiries into our military force 
level and our manpower procurement 
policies on an annual basis. 

Second, I believe that each opportunity 
to debate the power of the President to 
induct will mean a fresh debate on the 
inadequacies of the existing draft system. 
Each such debate will provide an op- 
portunity to incorporate additional re- 
forms in the Selective Service System. 

The last time we acted on the power 
of the President to induct was in 1967. 
At that time, we succeeded in the Senate 
in passing a measure containing certain 
basic reforms. Although the House 
dropped many of those provisions, the 
debate was critically important in in- 
ducing two presidential administrations 
to undertake far-reaching reforms 
through administrative action. 
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In that way, the exposure of an in- 
dividual to the draft. was limited to a 
single year: the random selection system 
was established and the order of selec- 
tion was shifted to youngest first. Also 
graduate and occupational deferments, 
which established an inequitable system 
of exemptions, were curtailed. 

This year, the debate over the exten- 
sion of the President’s authority to in- 
duct has offered another opportunity to 
move the system closer to the ideal de- 
scribed by the Marshall Commission of a 
system “as consistent as possible with 
human dignity, individual liberty, fair- 
ness to all citizens, and the other prin- 
ciples and traditions of a democratic and 
free society.” 

The House. and Senate bills. move 
closer toward that model by ending un- 
dergraduate student deferments and es- 
tablishing a policy of national calls, ef- 
fectively ending the previous quota sys- 
tem. ; 
However, there are additional reforms 
which are desirable, including the re- 
organization of the draft system along 
the lines recommended by the Marshall 
Commission. I am suggesting many of 
those reforms in several amendments to 
the bill. If I fail this year, I do not be- 
lieve that we should wait 2 years before 
the Senate has the opportunity again to 
consider these reforms. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in order to 
permit an annual examination of our 
manpower policies and an annual review 
of the Selective Service System, I shall 
support the amendment to limit the ex- 
tension of the President to induct men 
into the Armed Forces to 1 year. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes of my time to the distinguish- 
ed Senator from New York (Mr. Javits). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, I appre- 
ciate the generosity of the manager of 
the bill, in view of the fact that I am for 
this amendment. He is doing his utmost 
to accommodate the time problems, and 
I am very grateful to him for that. 

Mr. President, while I am a cosponsor 
of the Schweiker amendment—and be- 
lieve it should be agreed to—to reduce the 
term of the draft to 1 year, I want, 
at the same time, to express my recogni- 
tion of some very important reforms 
which have been written into the bill in 
committee, under the leadership of the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis). These reforms have 
shown that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, under his leadership, has been re- 
sponsive to the will and the opinion of 
a number of Senators, including myself, 
who are not members of that committee. 
The committee has also been responsive 
to some of the deep feelings of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. President, there are three reforms 
in particular which I find gratifying. 
First is the setting of a ceiling of 150,000 
inductees a year although I note that the 
ceiling is not an absolute one in certain 
circumstances. The second reform con- 
cerns student deferments, and the third 
provision deals with authorization of ac- 
tive duty military personnel strength for 
the Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 
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I think that these provisions are one 
way in which Congress is asserting its 
constitutional authority with respect to 
the war and the issue of war powers. 

Now, Mr. President, with regard to the 
particular issue now before the Senate, I 
believe deeply that the 1-year extension 
which has been specified in the Schweiker 
amendment is the right one. 

I intend to vote for the draft as I do 
not believe in the concept of a volunteer 
army. I have many reasons for that, 
among them the fact that citizen’s serv- 
ice, in my judgment, is the best way to 
assure peace. 

However, the whole concept of the 
constitutional sharing of authority in the 
War powers area between Congress and 
the President, which is the essence of 
what I consider to be one of the most im- 
portant aspects of my service in the Sen- 
ate, the so-called war powers bill, is very 
much better dealt with if we do not give 
the Executive an open ended ability to 
raise military forces. It is far better that 
Congress should have the ability to peri- 
odically review the Nation’s military 
manpower needs on a yearly basis. 
Congress can then better exercise its au- 
thority over this particular aspect of our 
national life. 

Also, we are undergoing a tremendous 
crisis of motivation in this country which 
shows itself in productivity, a matter 
deeply worrying to me. It also shows it- 
self in the disorientation of our youth and 
in the drug syndrome. 

I believe that at such a time it is im- 
portant for each of us to continue to face 
the national responsibility which is in- 
volved with respect to the draft. 

So, Mr. President, as I have stated, I 
support the draft. However, in view of the 
quagmire of Vietnam, and in view of the 
need, in these dangerous times, for active 
congressional participation in the de- 
cisions which we must take in this awe- 
some field of war and military force, we 
should have our hands on the controls 
in a direct, effective, and continuous way. 
I do not believe that the controls are best 
administered through the appropria- 
tions power because of the seeming in- 
ability to deal with the constitutional 
problems by appropriations. 

Therefore, I think that when we have a 
substantive bill like this one before us, 
we should act to assert congressional 
authority. It is argued that a 2-year draft 
extension is better than 1 year in terms 
of training, assurance, and so forth; but 
in the trade off between that and the 
urgent national necessity that we face, a 
l-year draft is all that we should ap- 
prove at this time. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, 
I shall support the Schweiker amend- 
ment. 

I thank my colleague from Mississippi 
very much for yielding me this time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). The Senator from Mississippi has 
40 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in the 
course of this debate, and it has been a 
good debate in the view of those of us 
who have been making it, although we 
have not had many hearers, every con- 
ceivable major point that both sides 
could think of has been gone into and 
rather thoroughly discussed. 

The pending amendment has been ex- 
haustively considered by most Senators. 
In fact, the entire bill has, as to its es- 
sential features. 

I am going to try to sum up now some 
of the points that pertain to the question 
of a 1-year or a 2-year extension of the 
draft. 

Mr. President, I take it that the matter 
about whether or not we are going to 
start a volunteer army on July 1, 1971, has 
all been settled. It has all been aban- 
doned, first by the President of the 
United States and then abandoned by 
the Department of Defense, and not rec- 
ommended by the committee. It has also 
been voted down on the floor of the Sen- 
ate by a great majority of the Senate. 

That brings us to the proposition that 
we must have some kind of an extension 
of the Selective Service Act. The ques- 
tion now is whether it will be for 1 
year or for 2 years. We will just go 
back to the men who have to carry on the 
burden of carrying out the laws and see 
what they say. 

It was in the atmosphere here 15 
months ago that they were going to try 
for a volunteer army beginning on July 1, 
1971. The Gates Commission so recom- 
mended a little over a year ago. 

As I said, that has passed by, and the 
men who have to carry on the burden 
of carrying on these military services, be- 
ginning with the President of the United 
States, have all said that it should be a 
minimum of 2 years. That is the issue 
that is pending before us now, whether 
we will have 2 years. I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that 2 years is the minimum time 
we need. 

Under the Schweiker amendment, this 
whole act would expire on June 30, 1972. 
So before the ink hardly got dry upon the 
bill that was signed by the President, 
we would be starting the consideration of 
a new bill and would have to come in here 
in January of next year, with the work 
not finished but a great deal of the work 
already done on it, and would have to 
have hearings and the bill would have 
to go before the House and would then 
come before the Senate. We would have 
another extended debate. Four weeks ago 
yesterday debate was started on this bill. 

In the meantime what would be hap- 
pening? Just about the time that debate 
came to a climax, we would be close to 
the national conventions. The parties 
would be competing with each other for 
power and for political favor. All the 
Members of the House would be up for 
reelection. One third of the Members of 
the Senate would be up for reelection. 
The campaigns should be beginning or 
would have already been started in the 
case of many. 

Would that be the best time for this 
matter to be passed on? I think not. I 
think it is the worst possible time, except 
for one that I will mention in a moment. 
So, if we really want to get this sticky 
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matter gummed up in the political chan- 
nels from top to bottom and plagued by 
the uncertainty of all the problems that 
go with it, we should just vote for 1 year. 
That is the worst way to do the thing, as 
I see it, and I say that with all deference 
to those concerned, unless it is the way 
that has been proposed here and with- 
drawn, I believe. 

Someone suggested that the House had 
voted 2 years and if the Senate would 
vote for 1 year, we would come back and 
compromise at 18 months. That would 
put the matter back in our laps right 
after the scheduled elections and in a 
lameduck session of the Congress. 

I cannot conceive that a responsible 
Congress would let a thing like that hap- 
pen or that we would want to consider it 
at that time and let all the people be 
uncertain. 

So we come back to the proposition of 
2 years. The amendment calls for 1. What 
would 1 year mean so far as the service is 
concerned? 

Mr. President, over and over again I 
have emphasized that I am not support- 
ing this 2-year provision to take care 
of the war in Vietnam. That will involve, 
at the worst, some manpower. But the 
reasonable expectations are that our part 
of the fighting over there would be over— 
maybe not entirely, but they would be 
over within 12 months from now. 

I hope so and everyone else does. 
However, I am not saying that we will be 
entirely out of there 12 months from 
now. However, certainly the reasonable 
expectations are that the major part of 
the active fighting will be over. 

I am not trying to get this bill passed 
in order to fulfill NATO requirements. 
That is another incident, and it is an 
important one. However, it is not the ma- 
jor one. The major reason we need this 
provision is to protect our people in all 
these 48 States, in this one solid body of 
land, plus Alaska and Hawaii. 

I say that because it is through the 
Selective Service that we get the mis- 
sile crews that are our chief deterrent 
in many ways against a possible nuclear 
weapon attack. 

Forty-two percent of these men that 
are on that assignment are first-term 
men. They come in through the draft 
directly or are draft induced. 

I point out here again figures to show 
that on one of these submarines, 246 U.S. 
Thomas Jefferson, with a New London, 
Conn., home port, 22 percent of the 
number of crewmen are draft motivated. 
It is 54 percent in the Air Force strate- 
gic missile. Forty-seven-point-four per- 
cent of those crewmen—that is the 
ICBM—come in through the draft or are 
draft induced. That is the Air Force. 
They say they are all volunteers. 

However, an analysis shows that 47.4 
percent of those crewmen are first term 
men and came in through the draft or 
were draft induced. 

Take one of the missiles out at Mal- 
strom Air Force Base in Montana. Three 
hundred fifty men assigned to that unit 
came in through the draft or under its 
influence. 

Strategic bombers, the same percent. 
One hundred ninety-two men out of 800 
assigned there. In a group in Texas we 
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have the actual figure; 192 came in 
through the draft or were draft in- 
duced. 

Those men have to be trained and re- 
trained and tried out. They have to 
undergo all kinds of tests. Sometimes it 
takes 12 or 18 months or even 24 months. 
These are men whose term of service 
is more than 2 years. To have a system 
that will have the continuity of flow 
that will supply these men, this is what 
we need. And I could go on giving in- 
stances over and over here. 

Even in the Marine Corps, 33 percent 
of those in the Marine Corps today 
came in through the draft or draft in- 
ducement. At Camp Pendleton in Cali- 
fornia, the 1st Marine Division, 28 per- 
cent by actual count are draft induced. 

So, we must have a system that will 
operate and not a system that will be a 
stopgap proposition every 12 months. 

We, of course, annually review the 
manpower needs of our military serv- 
ice. This year the Armed Services Com- 
mittee recommended a significant re- 
duction, about 100,000 in-strength in the 
entire Armed Forces. They review the 
military manpower. It is an important 
function. And it is one that will require 
the intensive effort of the Senate. 

This is the way the military man- 
power should be reviewed. The level 
should be reviewed annually. We are 
talking about the method of reviewing 
the military manpower level. 

To argue here that we should review 
every year the giving to the President 
the power to induct men into the armed 
services is a bit like arguing that every 
year we should review the general type 
of tax system we should have. 

Our military system, our Selective 
Service System, could not operate. I state 
that as a fact. It is impossible to operate 
effectively with the kind of disruption 
which would be produced by perpetual 
uncertainty over the very existence of 
the system that would be used. 

Now, Mr. President, we have gotten 
into a lot of figures. I think all of them 
are honest figures. They show how many 
men are going to be needed, and no one 
can tell exactly because the terms of 
these men who are in the service now 
expire not so many every year at a cer- 
tain moment, but the number of men 
whose terms expire in 1971 depends on 
how many were brought in in 1968, or 
in 1967 in one service. They go out in 
proportion to the way they were coming 
in a few years earlier. 

Mr. Laird, at my request, for the bene- 
fit of all of us, has given his ideas about 
what will be needed: 

Without the draft in fiscal year 1973, even 
with further strength reductions and higher 
pay, the military manpower deficit in 1973 
would be substantial. 


That is 1973, the year we are talking 


about. 

There have been many people playing 
with this figure during the debate but 
this is the man at the top, the man with 
the responsibility. He has the facilities to 
find out and on his responsibility and on 
his honor he said: 

Even if the higher pay bill passed by the 
House is enacted and further strength re- 
ductions are made, our best estimate is that 
the Department of Defense would fail to 
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meet its needs for military manpower in fis- 
cal year 1973 by 130,000—210,000. The exact 
manpower shortage within this range would 
depend on the final strength decisions for 
fiscal year 1973, early release actions and 
other policy changes and the success of the 
Project Volunteer program. 


But even with all those things con- 
sidered, he gave us his very best estimate 
as to what the situation would be unless 
we have the benefits, the persuasive 
power, and the inducement of the Selec- 
tive Service Act for fiscal year 1973. If 
those facts are correct, and I believe they 
are correct, how in the world could we 
better the situation by postponing a de- 
cision on this matter for fiscal year 1973? 
I state it is absolutely impossible, in my 
opinion, based on my knowledge of how 
these matters work and the problems in- 
volved for them to have this manpower 
bank of men or the necessary men for 
that critical fiscal year 1973 unless we 
give them the power now through this 
extension to have this control and this 
strength and this system that will bring 
in these men. 

Iam not talking about men for Viet- 
nam, or NATO, or Western Europe; I 
am talking about the men who man these 
weapons here at home, men who man 
these weapons at sea, and on the sea, 
and in the air, almost all around the 
world. 

Certainly, these are matters that af- 
fect our welfare and our security. I am 
willing to bottom this entire case on the 
need to have these men available. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a word 
about those who favor the volunteer 
army. I respect their opinion. However, 
if they really want the volunteer army 
and want to prove it can be made to 
work, vote for this 2-year extension; but 
if Senators who believe in it do not vote 
for the 2-year extension, they are going 
to choke it to death. That is what the 
President thinks or he would not have 
recommended 2 years. The volunteer 
army will be choked to death by not giv- 
ing it enough life blood, enough running 
room, or enough chance to live. It is a 
delicate estimate. I do not believe it will 
live, but the decision has been made to 
give it a chance. Even bonuses and those 
things have been expressly approved on 
the floor of the Senate in rollcall votes. 
All of the money was not approved, but 
that is part of the program for next year 
if the plan goes on to try out the volun- 
teer army. 

So I warn Senators who believe in 
it and think it should be given a trial 
not to knock the props out from under 
it or to take the air out of its tires; give 
it a chance to get started. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this is 
a hybrid proposition when we talk about 
going to a volunteer army. I have not 
heard anyone in a position of authority 
and responsibility estimate that we can 
do all of this within 1 year. I said “in 
a- position of authority.” The Gates Com- 
mission recommended it could be done, 
but that is a milestone in this history, 
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long since passed. It is far back down 
the road. It has been voted on directly 
here twice and repudiated each time I 
do not like to use the word “repudiated” 
but the White House turned it down 
because they did not think it would work, 
not that fast, and that it was not prac- 
tical. 

Therefore, we are at the jumping off 
place. We can stretch this matter far- 
ther. There has been made a decision, in 
effect, to give the volunteer army a 
chance, and now to come in and cut the 
lifeblood of the plan to furnish the man- 
power for the period until the so-called 
volunteer army can walk with its own 
strength, would be to doom it to double 
failure and certain death. 

I think we have to make the hard 
choice here, as I said before. The Sen- 
ate has been facing up to hard choices 
and down the line has been taking the 
hard way because they thought it was 
the necessary way. I believe that is what 
will happen here this afternoon. 

As attractive as it may be to vote for 
less than 2 years, or as desirable as it 
may be on the part of some people who 
have not had a chance to fully know the 
facts, we are going to have to face up 
to this matter and sustain this position 
because the facts overwhelming sustain 
it and the circumstances demand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
proof is uncontradicted that men who go 
into the services who are draft moti- 
vated on the average have a higher in- 
telligence, better training, more talent, 
and better aptitudes, and they are more 
proficient at getting into these key places 
that are so essential, so highly essential, 
where there is required integrity of the 
very first order. We would not want to 
entrust one of these ICBM’s in anyway 
to a man unless he is 24-carat gold. He 
must have integrity, intelligence, relia- 
bility, responsibility, and dedication un- 
questioned. There are hundreds and 
thousands of them. There are more than 
I realized that have been brought in 
through the Selective Service System. 

The primary supporting study of qualita- 
tive requirements of the Armed Forces points 
out that there is good evidence to support 
the proposition that both in years of school- 
ing— 

And Iam quoting now— 


And in comparative test scores, draftees 
score higher than volunteers. 


And then on and on and on. 

So I submit here we have one of the 
gravest questions that we are going to 
decide in this entire bill. We have had 
many already, but, having made these 
other decisions, are we going to supply 
the machinery? Are we going to give a 
niggardly 1-year provision here that does 
not have a chance to meet the needs and 
demands? 

We will regret that day, and we will 
pay for it by its costing us more in money, 
in manpower, in lost time, and in every 
other way. The worst way we will have to 
pay for it, though—let us be frank about 
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it—is that we will downgrade the quality, 
on the average, of the men in our serv- 
ices, and leave us with not enough of 
the keymen I have described in detail. 

I will retain the unused part of my 
time, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HUGHES). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, in a few 
short weeks, the Selective Service Act 
is scheduled to expire. It should expire— 
not because this Nation may never need 
to call men to its defense but rather be- 
cause the present system is so riddled 
with inequities and abuses that it should 
be mercifully put to rest. 

Although I want to commend Dr. Tarr 
and his staff for making important re- 
forms in existing procedures, I still be- 
lieve that the draft must be ended as 
soon as possible. An immediate termi- 
nation is not acceptable to a majority of 
the Congress. I hope that an extension 
for only 1 year will be. 

Persisting in injustice is no fairer in 
our draft system than it is in our judicial 
system or in our involvement in Vietnam. 
No longer shouid we let this system take 
men against their will and send them to 
fight a war which they and even their 
parents overwhelmingly consider wrong. 

I recognize, Mr. President, that some 
people fear that an all-volunteer force 
would be composed primarily of men 
from poor families, whose opportunities 
have been stifled by years of discrimina- 
tion. I am convinced, however, that this 
need not be the case and that proper 
steps can be taken to safeguard against 
such an eventuality. 

Economists for the Gates Commission 
predicted that the maximum number of 
blacks in an all-volunteer force, for ex- 
ample, would be only 15 percent, com- 
pared to 14 percent under a truly fair 
draft system. 

Yet now, blacks receive only half the 
medical exemptions per capita that 
whites receive. Why is this so? Who 
would argue that blacks get twice as 
good medical care as whites? The an- 
swer. was put simply by Congressman 
Stoxes of Ohio: the $300 bounty of Civil 
War times has been replaced by the $300 
medical examination which only the af- 
fiuent can afford. 

This is not only a racial question, be- 
cause the poor are drafted dispropor- 
tionately for other reasons as well. They 
can more easily get the counseling and 
legal advice, to find loopholes in the law. 
The college-educated young man can 
often articulate his philosophical objec- 
tions to war more persuasively than the 
man with less exposure to such ideas. 

I know that there are important social 
questions involved in moving to an all- 
volunteer force, Mr. President. For a 
long time I had strong doubts as to the 
wisdom of such a force. But I have been 
persuaded—persuaded that the draft 
system cannot be reformed enough to 
make it truly fair, and persuaded that 
our society can build safeguards to pre- 
vent the growth of a powerful, isolated 


military corps. 
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Building on our long history of mili- 
tary subordination to civilian control, I 
believe that we can preserve that con- 
trol. So long as men can choose military 
careers and be promoted on the basis of 
ability and not favoritism, we shall pre- 
serve an open and democratic Armed 
Force. 

I believe also that we can keep military 
men fully integrated into civilian life and 
infused with civilian values. They are 
now—even in those services which do not 
depend on draftees for their manpower. 
There is no reason to doubt that this 
wculd be the case under an all-volunteer 
force. 

Although I have criticized our policy 
of enlarging and continuing the war in 
Indochina, I have never criticized our 
military men for carrying out their orders 
to fight. This tragic war was begun and 
continued by political leaders. They de- 
serve whatever blame we choose to af- 
fix—just as they—and we in the Con- 
gress—bear the responsibility for ending 
this war. 

The important question for us is 
whether an all-volunteer force makes war 
less likely or more likely. I believe, Mr. 
President, that the source of our military 
manpower is irrevelant to the question of 
war or peace. 

What will protect us—or lead us into 
another Vietnam—is wise policies, de- 
termined by responsive political leaders. 

I believe that the greatest restraint on 
unwise military action in the future is a 
system in which the people and their 
representatives haye a say in our com- 
mitment to hostilities and then share the 
burden of the costs of war. 

When America fights, our whole society 
should feel, share, and decide upon that 
burden. Under the draft, however, only 
the young felt the burden; for a long 
time, mainly the poor shared it; and only 
the President, with his unlimited draft 
authority, decided on it. 

Under an all-volunteer force, the Con- 
gress would be required to act on both 
force levels and activating, if necessary, a 
standby draft. And every taxpayer would 
be required to pay his share of the costs 
of paying our servicemen a decent wage. 

I do not expect that President Nixon, 
or any future President, will act hastily 
or unwisely to involve the United States 
in another Vietnam, But I firmly believe 
that any President would think twice be- 
fore engaging in a conflict if he knew he 
had to persuade men to volunteer to 
fight it, the Congress to vote the funds 
and manpower, and the people to pay the 
costs. A volunteer army would be a safety 
catch to slow our involvement in future 
wars. 

Even if we cannot end the draft imme- 
diately, I believe it is the duty of the 
Congress to limit its extension to only 1 
year. 

How else can we have the review of 
military policy demanded by our con- 
stituents and necessary if, we are to re- 
sume our proper role in the determina- 
tion of that policy? 

If I were a draft-age young man, or 


had one in my family, I would not like 
to sit through 2 more years of uncer- 
tainty about the volunteer force—worse, 


be inducted by an unfair system. Nor 
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would I like to have to sit through an- 
other political campaign of promises to 
end the draft. Such delays after so many 
promises weaken people’s faith in our 
political system. 

The important question facing us now 
is whether an all-volunteer force is feasi- 
ble, either now or in another year. 

One important test of feasibility, of 
course, is whether adequate numbers of 
men would volunteer if they were to re- 
ceive decent pay. Although my own pro- 
posal, offered along with my distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SCHWEIKER) was not approved, I 
am hopeful that the amendment in- 
tended to be offered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
ALLOTT) will be adopted. For simple jus- 
tice and for an acid test of pay induce- 
ments, we must raise military pay. 

The other distinguished Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Domryick), my colleague 
on the Armed Services Committee, dis- 
cussed the feasibility question in his own 
supplemental views to the committee’s 
report on this bill. He showed that, un- 
der the committee-approved force levels 
and pay, the most pessimistic Defense 
Department estimate of the deficit in en- 
listments in fiscal year 1972 was 30,000 
and the most optimistic estimate was 
only 10,000. Thus, the worst case situa- 
tion is a military end strength only 10,000 
to 30,000 below the Armed Services Com- 
mittee’s determination of national need. 

These figures, I might add, probably 
exaggerate the shortfall. They do not 
consider the increases in enlistments 
which might occur under the expanded 
recruiting effort. Nor do they consider 
the savings in manpower which could be 
accomplished through civilianization. 

Current plans call for a doubling in 
the number of recruiters, who would also 
receive special duty pay. In addition, the 
advertising campaign already underway 
is likely to add to the number of enlistees 
beyond the present projections. 

Civilianization offers other possibilities 
for preventing a shortfall in enlistments. 
A study for the Gates Commission con- 
cluded that civilian substitution for a to- 
tal military force of 2% to 2% million 
would range from 192,000 to 212,000 peo- 
ple. The practical limits of such substitu- 
tion, however, are probably only about 
half that amount. Nevertheless, that still 
means that an additional 100,000 military 
slots approximately could be reduced 
through civilian substitution in the next 
year, Even a small fraction of such sub- 
stitution would easily cover the deficit in 
enlistments. 

An end to the draft 26 days from now is 
feasible, Mr. President, even without the 
full pay increases recommended by the 
Gates Commission. And for those who 
continue to doubt, a 1-year extension 
should give us all the proof we need. 

Mr. President, the question before the 
Senate at the present time is the exten- 
sion of the draft—1 year versus 2 years. 
Certainly, this matter has been debated 
and discussed in the committee, as the 
Chairman indicated, and has passed on 
to the floor of the Senate; but I think it 
is important to point out that all the 
arguments that have been presented 


against a volunteer army certainly do not 
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apply against a 1-year extension of the 
draft. 

We are talking about the question of 
whether we extend the draft for 1 year, 
review it again next spring, and in the 
review of it next year determine whether 
it needs extension for the period of an- 
other year, or a larger term, in view of 
the problems facing us internationally or 
in our country which may demand it. 

So I think, in these few short weeks 
when the Selective Service Act is about 
to expire, we should extend it for 1 year 
primarily for the reason that we need to 
keep pressure on the administration and 
ourselves, the Congress of the United 
States, for a constant review of the ques- 
tion of drafting the young men of Amer- 
ica into the military service. 

The Secretary of Defense responded 
that, in fact, they are moving toward an 
all-volunteer service, that they expect 
they can move to it fully in 2 years. He 
did respond to a question that I presented 
to him that they could move to it in a 
year’s time. 

Although I want to commend Dr. Tarr 
and his staff for making important re- 
forms in existing procedures, I still be- 
lieve that the draft must be ended as soon 
as possible. An immediate termination is 
not acceptable to a majority of the Con- 
gress. I hope that an extension for only 
1 year will be. 

When we consider this matter, as we 
are in this body today, I think it is over- 
whelmingly fair to have us realize that 
we are going to have to face this ques- 
tion again. The only question is when 
we face it. We are going to have to move 
ultimately to the responsibility of decid- 
ing the question, because whether men 
have been drafted as against whether 
they have volunteered is not the one 
which speaks to the real question on its 
merits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator 2 minutes. 

Mr. HUGHES. I think what we are 
talking about is the basic policy of the 
Government of the United States. The 
basic reason right now for continuing 
the draft is our involvement in Indo- 
china, our involvement in—which has 
been debated here—and our continuing 
our forces in Europe. As a result, we are 
discussing the national policies of the 
country in relation to our total man- 
power needs. The extension of the draft 
does not question the manpower needs; 
it simply shortens the span of time so 
that we may reconsider the matter at an 
earlier date. I think that is very impor- 
tant. I think it is very important that we 
have an opportunity again next year to 
review this matter. 

In my opinion, there is absolutely no 
logical reason for extending the draft for 
2 years when we will have a full oppor- 
tunity for a full-blown review next year, 
and see whether any contingencies have 
arisen during that period of time, when 
this body and the House will certainly 
have every opportunity to consider these 
contingencies. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
yield such time to myself as I may con- 
sume. 
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Today we vote on the question of ex- 
tension of the draft. Iam somewhat per- 
plexed by official and unofficial opposi- 
tion to the amendment I have proposed 
to extend the draft for only 1 year. The 
administration has taken the lead, which 
no other administration has done in re- 
cent years, to work toward, and express 
a general commitment toward, the even- 
tual all-volunteer army. My amendment 
for the l-year extension of the draft is 
designed to be totally in keeping with 
that general commitment. 

I cannot emphasize enough that my 
amendment does not bind us to anything. 
It does not commit us to the all-volun- 
teer army. It does not create an all- 
volunteer army. However, it does give us 
the necessary flexibility to be able to 
create an all-volunteer army as soon as 
we want to. 

I also cannot emphasize enough that 
my amendment is entirely consistent 
with total scrutiny, review, and decision- 
making by the entire Congress. After 1 
more year of the draft, if we are not 
ready for it, for whatever reasons, then 
we simply extend the draft again. Con- 
gress will be in control of the situation. 

Thus, what is the concern over my 
amendment? All it really represents is 
a commitment on our part to debate. It 
is a guarantee that we will look at the 
draft, and our military manpower situa- 
tion, next year. The Defense Department 
will be able to provide their analysis and 
review of the situation. The distinguished 
Armed Services Committees of the House 
and the Senate will be able to look at the 
situation. And we will then, as an entire 
Congress, consider the recommendations 
of the administration, and of the mili- 
tary experts, and then make a decision. 
If we are ready for the volunteer army, 
then we can implement it. If we are not, 
we can extend the draft again. 

I appeal to my colleagues to consider 
the amendment from this perspective. It 
is a commitment to debate, to study, to 
review, and to give ourselves the maxi- 
mum flexibility. 

Mr. President, the issue on the pend- 
ing amendment is whether the Congress 
annually will and should consider the 
extension of the draft. In the past, this 
responsibility has been avoided by the 
enactment of draft extension of four or 
more years. However, our experience in 
Indochina and the disillusionment of our 
young people with the Government, and 
the military establishment in particular, 
and the movement toward the all-vol- 
unteer force environment led by the ad- 
mininstration, should cause us to pause 
and consider the role of the draft, how 
much longer it may be needed, if at all, 
and whether the Congress should assume 
a more active role in the decisions in- 
volving the Selective Service System. In 
other words, shculd not the Congress now 
begin to insist that annually it consider 
the Selective Service System and de- 
i) erete on the exte>sion of the authority 
to induct. I feel very strongly that the 
Congress should affirmatively establish 
this policy. 

It seems illogical that the Congress 
would review annually the budget of the 
Department of Defense and determine 
the moneys to be spent on each of the 
various defense and weapons systems, the 
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equipment, the ships and planes, the 
buildings, barracks and quarters, and the 
single largest item in the defense budget, 
manpower, and not, at the same time, 
review the primary source of manpower, 
the Selective Service System. Manpower 
costs represent over 50 percent of the de- 
fense budget. We have already acknowl- 
edged that military compensation is not 
adequate and we can expect that needed 
increases in this area will provide addi- 
tional pressure for larger manpower costs. 
This year, for the first time, Congress will 
determine the size of each of our Armed 
Forces. The decisions of the Congress 
with respect to these force levels will 
have a significant impact on the level of 
inductions through the draft. Depending 
on the average active duty personnel 
strengths that we establish, it may not 
be necessary to resort to the draft. Vol- 
unteer enlistments may provide all the 
necessary manpower. 

Mr. President, during our debate on 
the draft extension, the Department of 
Defense has admitted that projected 
manpower shortfalls during fiscal year 
1972, depending on the size of the pay 
increase, will range from 20,000 to 40,000 
in the absence of the draft. Short- 
falls of such minor proportions, in a 
force level of 2.4 million men, have 
raised serious questions about the need 
for any continuation of the draft, much 
less a 2-year extension of the induction 
authority. 

The Pentagon has developed a new set 
of statistics, which create a concern over 
massive shortfalls in fiscal year 1973. 
The new figures press the claim that in 
spite of the fact that we are withdrawing 
from Vietnam, and in spite of the fact 
that we are reducing our force levels, 
Army enlisted accessions will double 
from 173,000 in fiscal year 1972 to 336,- 
000 in fiscal year 1973. If we were to 
accept this large figure, it would mean 
that during fiscal year 1973 nearly one- 
half of the enlisted men in the Army 
would be new men. If the DOD’s accession 
figure of 336,000 is to be accepted, the 
predominance of inexperience would 
raise grave questions about the ability 
of the Army to provide an effective fight- 
ing force. I would submit that the real 
threat to national security comes not 
from those who end the draft, but from 
those who would have allowed a situa- 
tion to develop in which our Nation's 
defense would rely upon raw recruits. 

Fortunately, I believe that the Army 
has enough interest in its own viability to 
insure that such a huge accession re- 
quirement not be needed for so small a 
force. Analysis of the data confirms this 
belief. 

When the huge losses for fiscal year 
1973 were developed, I asked DOD to sup- 
ply me with a detailed analysis and ex- 
planation of their estimates. I expected 
a series of complex computations—but 


instead I received the explanation that 
the fiscal year 1973 figure had been cal- 


culated by the recently updated loss pro- 
jection model. 

Mr. President, I find it intolerable that 
we are constantly confronted with new 
data, late in the debate, and that we can- 
not get meaningful answers before we 
have a vote. How can we have a rational 
discussion if we are to simply put our 
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faith and trust in some unknown loss 
projection model. Now I have no doubt 
that there is a recently revised and up- 
dated loss projection model which justi- 
fies a 2-year extension of the draft—and 
I also have no doubt that if that 2-year 
period is granted, DOD will be back here, 
a few days before the draft is to expire, 
with another updated loss projection 
model, which will undoubtedly show mas- 
sive shortfalls for fiscal year 1974. 

As a result of several other questions 
I asked DOD, regarding accession re- 
quirements and length of service distri- 
bution, we have an indication of the in- 
accuracies in the vaunted loss projection 
model—in fact, their data shows errors 
of up to 16.5 percent in the differences 
between budgeted and actual losses. 

Dr. Walter Y., Oi, director of research 
for the Gates Commission, has analyzed 
the data provided by the DOD. By com- 
puting the recent experience implicit in 
the DOD data, Dr. Oi estimates that the 
Army’s loss for fiscal year 1973 will be 
only 259.8 thousand, thus cutting by 50 
percent the shortfall anticipated by 
DOD. 

I ask unanimous consent that my cor- 
respondence with DOD, and Dr. Oi's 
analysis be printed in the Record. One 
may quarrel with Dr. Oi’s assumptions, 
but you cannot quarrel with the fact that 
the Army has been as much as 16.5 per- 
cent wrong in estimating losses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. One final and very 
important word must be added about 
these hypothetical shortfalls for fiscal 
year 1973. They are predicated upon the 
belief that there will be no further reduc- 
tion in end strength below 2.4 million 
during fiscal year 1973. Yet, if we re- 
duced the end strength by 100,000 in 
fiscal year 1973, we will likewise reduce 
accession requirements to the point 
where the shortfall would disappear. 

Will we have a force of 2.4 in 1973? 
All evidence says no. Let us assume that 
the President merely continues his with- 
drawal rate of 14,300 a month. This will 
mean a force of 87,000 in Vietnam at the 
end of 1972—and all indications are that 
there are no plans to keep a force of 
this size in Vietnam by the end of 1973. 
Therefore, if we subtract these men, plus 
a conservative assumption of 17,000 as- 
sociated trainers and Conus based sup- 
pliers, we will be reducing our fisca] year 
1973 end strength by a minimum of 
100,000, thus eliminating the shortfall. 
These figures are not based on secret 
loss projection models—they are the 
plain facts. 

Let us assume the worst—that the 
DOD's loss projection model. is accurate, 
and that we will have a large residual 
force in Vietnam on June 30, 1971. We 
can still reduce the end. strength by 
100,000 and have a more effective force. 
Gen. George I. Forsyth, Special Assist- 
ant to the Army Chief of Staff, noted, in 
the May 17, 1971, edition of the Armed 
Forces Journal, that there are 35,000 GI's 
engaged in KP, and another 60,000 cut- 
ting grass and engaged in similar non- 
military household chores. 

Mr. President, this means that we have 
95,000 men doing jobs that should be 
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performed by civilians; 95,000 men in 
uniform should be engaged in military 
training and performance—but instead 
they are peeling potatoes, trimming 
hedges, chauffeuring the brass, and 
tending bar. If we civilianized these jobs, 
we could eliminate the shortfall under 
the most pessimistic of conditions—but 
we are told that we must continue the 
draft for those slots. 

These 95,000 slots, Mr. President, are 
what this debate is all about. In the 
name of national security we are being 
asked for a 2-year extension, so that men 
in uniform can provide domestic service 
to their superiors. The draft has divided 
the country, alienated our young people, 
and weakened the morale of the Armed 
Forces. Each Senator must now decide 
whether these costs are worth the types 
of service being required of the 95,000 
men involved in the so-called shortfall. 

Two points must be repeated. 

First of all, nearly every other con- 
gressional commitment, particularly in 
military matters, is made on the basis 
of annual cycles. Authorizations and ap- 
propriations alike are made on a fiscal 
year basis. One of the rationales for this 
is that the Congress can have more de- 
cisionmaking authority and more power 
of review if commitments are reviewed 
annually. Whether we talk about an ABM 
system, or a ship, or manpower levels, 
or any other part of our vast defense 
system, we consciously allow ourselves 
this flexibility to be able to adjust to fast- 
breaking developments in the world, and 
in our own country. I favor this congres- 
sional review, and believe it is particular- 
ly necessary in the fast-moving modern 
world. 

Well, then, I ask, why should we have 
a different policy with the draft? As I 
have pointed out before, why should a 
component part of our overall manpower 
policies, the draft, have less scrutiny and 
less flexibility than the general man- 
power levels themselves? If we review 
manpower levels annually, why do we 
not also review our draft policies an- 
nually? 

A second point we must consider is 
congressional inertia. We all know how 
difficult it often is to get the wheels roll- 
ing on legislation in advance. We always 
seem to operate well in a crisis, and can 
respond when a bill is about to expire. 
But somehow, we do not do quite so 
well in planning ahead of time. We al- 
ways criticize labor and management for 
not negotiating labor contracts in ad- 
vance of the contract expiration dates, 
and we criticize them for last-minute 
crises when contracts are about to expire 
and national strikes are threatened. In 
crucial areas, like the recent railroad 
Situation, we sometimes end up acting 
ourselves. 

But we rarely turn this criticism on 
ourselves. And we also rarely set a very 
good example by considering legislation 
long before our own expiration dates. To 
the contrary, just as we are now facing 
the draft expiration date, and the threat 
of a filibuster going beyond this expira- 
tion date, we often wait until the last 
minute ourselves. 

My reason for m:ntioning this con- 
gressional inertia is to point out what I 
think will happen next year with the 
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all-volunteer army if we extend the draft 
for 2 full years: Nothing will happen. 
No matter how favorable the climate for 
the all-volunteer army, and no matter 
how much support develops for it within 
the military system, if we do not have 
to consider the draft extension question, 
we will not. We all know it, and I think 
it is a false hope to expect that we could 
bring up the draft extension next year 
if we do not have to. 

What could happen between now and 
then? A number of things could hap- 


pen. 

First of all, the administration is com- 
mitted to winding down the Vietnam 
war, and by next summer we could be 
down to 50,000 American troops, and 
maybe even zero. The President is deeply 
concerned with ending this war, and 
maybe some important breakthrough, 
such as the recent SALT talks break- 
through, could enable us to totally end 
the war. This would have an important 
impact on the draft and all-volunteer 
army concept. 

Second, this bill will raise military 
pay. Some of us differ on how much we 
should raise the pay, but even the ad- 
ministration pay request is an increase 
over current levels. This will provide 
some additional measure for volunteer 
enlistments into the military. In addi- 
tion, many of the so-called harassment 
policies of the military are being cor- 
rected, and we may have a better cli- 
mate, and more volunteers, to help show 
that the volunteer army can work. 

Third, through the leadership of the 
administration, through the work of the 
Gates Commission, through the out- 
standing efforts of many Senators, who 
have led the Congress in deliberation of 
the volunteer army, through the dedica- 
tion to strong military protection by the 
members of our Armed Services Com- 
mittee, we will have a year in which to 
continue to debate our military man- 
power levels. We will not be reviewing a 
new subject next year. We will be debat- 
ing one of the most studied, and docu- 
mented, proposals in congressional his- 
tory. I think I can say with certainty 
that whether we pass a l-year or 2-year 
extension at this time, debate on the 
all-volunteer army will continue. This 
subject will receive continued scrutiny 
within the executive branch, within the 
Congress, and within the general public. 
Next year, we will know considerably 
more about this subject, and will be able 
to know precisely what we are doing. 

Fourth, the Defense Department, 
which has already provided research and 
data on this subject, will be able to pre- 
dict much more accurately just what 
their demands and needs will be. This is 
related to the winding down of the Viet- 
nam war, and to the year of debate I 
just referred to. The Pentagon just may 
decide that the expenses of retraining 
and the advantages of having more 
career personnel could combine to make 
the volunteer attractive from their 
standpoint. 

On all of these points, I also cannot 
emphasize enough that these conditions 
may not occur. If that happens, then we 
will not be ready for the all-volunteer 
army. And if that happens, we will extend 
the draft again. 
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But what if they do occur? What if we 
are ready for the volunteer army? What 
if we do want it? Let us at least preserve 
the options for us. Let us at least give 
ourselves the flexibility to take the most 
responsible action next year. Let us at 
least not just blindly foreclose the pos- 
sibility of taking positive action next 
year. And to repeat, we all know that if 
we extend the draft for 2 years, it will 
take a miracle for us to act before that 
expiration date, no matter how favorable 
the climate and no matter how favorable 
congressional opinion. 

I believe that my amendment is com- 
pletely in keeping with the principles, 
and the commitment of the administra- 
tion. I believe that my amendment to 
extend the draft for 1 year can enable 
the Nixon administration to carry 
through with their important initiatives 
in this area. If we are ready for the vol- 
unteer army next year, it will be their 
work, their ideas, and their commitment 
which have carried it out. If we are not 
ready for it next year, the study and 
debate to be carried on in the next year 
will enable the administration to be 
further ahead of schedule in 2 years. 

A final point at this time relates to 
the timing of debate on the draft next 
year. Debate will be in the winter and 
spring of an election year. 

If this debate would fall on the eve of 
the November election, I would be con- 
cerned over a negative effect which could 
color the very positive aspects of mili- 
tary manpower policies that are involved 
in the question of the volunteer army. 

However, by coming early in the year, 
we combine the best of all possible worlds. 
The volunteer army debate, by coming in 
an election year, can attract the maxi- 
mum attention of the general public, but 
by being so far away from the actual 
election date, cannot be distorted by per- 
sonal political issues. 

I ask you, is there any subject of policy 
that Congress. will be deciding -that 
should have more personal attention of 
the citizens of this country than the ques- 
tion of the draft? The draft. laws cross 
all economic, social, class, racial, educa- 
tional, and. political lines. It affects all 
young men, all young wives, all parents, 
and all families. As I have pointed out in 
previous speeches,: it. affects. our entire 
military capabilities. I think intense pub- 
lie focus.on the question of the volunteer 
army can contribute to the debate. I 
think intense public scrutiny on the posi- 
tions various political figures take on the 
volunteer army. can contribute to the de- 
bate. I think intense public debate on the 
volunteer army can in-ure that any step 
Congress takes in this respect represents 
the thinking and the wishes of the gen- 
eral public. 

In short, I think the placing of the vol- 
unteer army debate in an election year 
can bring out all the positive elements of 
public consciousness to help Congress, 
and the -administration, make a wise 


decision. 
Exursir 1 
May 14, 1971. 

Mr. ROGER T. KELLEY, 

Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower 
and Reserve Affairs), The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Rocer: During the forthcoming de- 
bate on the extension of the authority to 
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induct and the amendments in this regard 
to the Selective Service legislation, there will 
be an extensive examination of the accession 
requirements for the Armed Forces. 

I would appreciate very much your as- 
sistance in obtaining a detailed explanation 
and justification of the loss rates and other 
data used in computing the Army enlisted 
accession requirements for Fiscal Year 1973, 
as shown on page 15 of the Armed Services 
Committee Report on the Draft, Compensa- 
tion, and Manpower Bill (Senate Report 92- 
93). 

I am particularly interested in being pro- 
vided for Fiscal Year 1972, and the previous 
four fiscal years: 

(1) the planned Army enlisted end 
strength, losses, and accessions which were 
used in the preparation of the budget; 

(2) the actual Army enlisted end strengths, 
losses, and accessions; and, 

(3) the Army enlisted length of service 
distribution for zero, one, two, three, four, 
five, and six plus years. 

Thank you for your prompt consideration 
of this request. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD S, SCHWEIKER, 
U.S. Senator. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1971. 
Hon. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SCHWEIKER: This is in re- 
sponse to your May 14, 1971 letter request- 
ing detailed strength, loss and accession re- 
quirement data for Army enlisted personnel 
with particular reference to the estimates for 
fiscal year 1973 as shown on page 15 of the 
Armed Services Committee Report on the 
Draft, Compensation, and Manpower Bill 
(Senate Report 92-93). 

The estimates of net enlisted losses ap- 
pearing on page-15 of the Senate Committee 
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report were computed through use of the 
Army's Enlisted Loss Projection Model. This 
model continuously updates the factors used 
to project losses on the basis of recent actual 
experience. In making these updates the 
model takes into account changes in such 
factors as the proportion of inductees, two 
and three year enlistees entering service, 
initial and subsequent reenlistments and 
retirements, the volume of overseas retur- 
nees and the proportion of these returnees 
eligible for and accepting an early release 
from service, and the number of discharges 
for hardship and disciplinary reasons (in- 
cluding those for drug abuse). The current 
model is a result of an extensive staff study 
completed in the last part of calendar year 
1970 to determine the cause for a downward 
bias in the previous projection methods. Fol- 
lowing development of the current model, 
estimates were prepared on a retrospective 
basis for a number of months to determine 
the model’s predictive ability. The model's 
estimates tracked quite closely with the ac- 
tuals reported during this test period. 

We believe that use of this model is jus- 
tified at the present time as it permits use of 
currently observed loss rates during the im- 
mediate future. 

In accord with your request, Iam enclosing 
tables showing (a) the planned enlisted end 
strengths, losses, and accessions which were 
used in the preparation of the original budget 
request for each specific year 1968-1972 to- 
gether with the actuals as reported by Army 
and (b) the length of service distribution for 
Army enlisted personnel for June 30, 1968, 
1969 and 1970 as well as the distribution for 
Dec2mber 31, 1970 (January 1, 1971). 

I trust this information will meet your 
needs. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT C. TABER, 
Lieutenant General, U.S. Army 
Principal Deputy. 


ENLISTED END STRENGTHS, LOSSFS AND ACCESSIONS BUDGET PLAN AND ACTUAL, FISCAL YEARS 1968+72 


Enlisted end strengths 
Budget plan 


Fircal year" 
1972... 
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t Includes enlistments for officer candidate school. 


Actual 


NPS accessions ! umale and 


Temale) Net enlisted losses? 


Budget pian Actual 


Actual Budget plan 


2 Nei losses equal gross losses less immediate reenlistments, reenlistments within 90 days, R. & D. to military control and other 


prior service gains, 
3 Projection based on actuals through March, 
' Actua! inc.udes Reserve callup. 


YEARS OF MILITARY SERVICE COMPLETED FOR ARMY 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY, 1968-71 


[In thousands] 


Years of service 


June 30, June 30, June30, Jan.1, 
completed 1968 1969 1970 1971 


282. 
349. 
154. 
43. 
25. 
6. 


2 
1 
4 
0 
3 
6 


1 
187.2 
11.6 


1, 153.0 1,069.4 


{401.7 1,337.0 


COMMENTS ON THE LETTER OF May 21, 1971 
TO THE HONORABLE RICHARD SCHWEIKER 
From LT. GEN. ROBERT TABER 

(By Dr. Y. Oi, Director of Research, Presi- 
dents Commission on an All-Volunteer 
Armed Force) 

1. Are the budgeted losses for FY 71 & 72 
based on the new loss model referred to in 
your letter? 


If I compare the actual to budgeted losses 
for the last four fiscal years, I find that the 
actual exceeds the budgeted losses by the fol- 
lowing percentages: 


Even if your model has been updated, it 
still missed FY 1971 by 11.5%, a far greater 
error than you had in FY 1968. In light of 
these considerations, it must seriously be 
questioned whether we can rely on your loss 
projections for FY 1972 and beyond. 

2. Continuation Rates 

From the data you have supplied, I have 
computed the implied continuation rates for 
the first 6 length of service year categories. 
The continuation rate Cj is defined as the 
strength of men with j years of service at 
the end of FY T, Sj (t) divided by the 
strength with j minus 1 year of service in 
the preceding year, Sj minus 1 (T minus 
1). Cj equals Sj (T) /Sj-1(T-1). 

In computing for fiscal years 1969 and 
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1970, I obtained the following continuation 
rates: 


RATES OF ARMY ENLISTED PERSONNEL, DERIVED FROM 
LENGTH OF SERVICE DISTRIBUTION 


Length of service 1969 


0.9378 
. 8964 
. 3835 
«2577 
-6106 
. 7555 


The figures for years 1-2 indicate that in 
1968-69, 89.64% of the men completing 1 
year of service remained in the force the 
following year. 

3. Implied Accession Requirements with 
FY69-70 Loss Rates. 

I have computed the year 0-1 end strength 
that would be needed to meet the FY 71 ac- 
tual end strength of 971.1 thousand and 
projected end strength of 808.7 thousand in 
FY72, and assuming level strength of 808.7 
thousand in FY73. While the loss experience 
may be somewhat different in the future 
{see #4 below), the exercise is instructive. 
Since on the average, 6-7% of Non-Prior 
Service (NPS) accessions are discharged 
during their first year, I have inflated the 
year 0-1 end strength projection to NPS 
accession requirements. By using the im- 
plied continuation rates characterizing the 
recent loss experience, I get the following 
implied Army accession requirements: 


Implied 
accession 
requirements 


End 
strength 


It should be noted that I have used the 
average loss rate over the last two years, 
and still find that the implied accession 
requirements are below yours. 

4. Probable Change in Loss Rates. 

I suspect that the major reason for the 
underestimation of losses has been the 
Army’s early release program combined with 
limitations on eligibility for reenlistment by 
Mental Group IV (new Standard Men). The 
large loss rate in 1969 and 1970 occurred in 
a period when over 300,000 Army men were 
stationed in Vietnam. Our force level there 
will be down to 184,000 by December lI, 
1971, and probably below 100,000 by next 
June. I question whether these considera- 
tions were incorporated into the loss model 
in developing loss projections for 1972-73. 

If a competitive pay package is adopted 
we should expect sharp increases in reen- 
listment. Moreover, if the present Army re- 
cruiting effort is successful, the fraction of 
2 year draftees and Army 2 year enlistments 
will fall sharply, and these will reduce the 
loss rates for FY73. The DoD letter tells us 
nothing about what assumptions were used 
regarding the fraction of 2 and 3 year en- 
trants in the DoD loss model. 

5. Reduction in the Loss Rate 

When forces are withdrawn from Viet- 
nam, when larger fractions of men are en- 
listed for 3 year terms (as they are now un- 
der the European enlistment option, etc.) 
and as conditions of service life improve, we 
should anticipate sharp reductions in the 
loss rate. When less than 100,000 men are 
stationed in Vietnam (as we can anticipate 
for FY73), there will be no motivation for 
a continued early release program. 

I have made some plausible assumptions 
about the reduction in loss rate and in the 
light of these, I have developed rough esti- 
mates of accession requirements, Assuming: 
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a/ the high loss rate used in Part 3 above: 
and b/ the lower loss rate, In the table be- 
low, I compared the accession requirements 
by the Army with these two accession pro- 
jections. All assume the same end strength. 

Three Projections of Accession Require- 
ments FY71-73: 


Fiscal 
year 1973 


Fiscal 
year 1972 


Fiscal 
year 1971 


212.9 
190.3 
244 


1 
808.7 


High loss rate 

Low loss rate.. 

Army projection 

Army enlisted end strength.. 


6. Enlistment Capabilities 

Although the Army and DoD have not 
ventured estimates of the enlistment capa- 
bilities given the pay increases and expanded 
Army recruiting effort, they have suggested 
figures in the neighborhood of 160-170 
thousand regular Army enlistments. This 
suggests, given the lower rate of losses, that 
draft calls in FY72 will be only some 20-40 
thousand. As this corresponds to the short- 
fall figure supplied to Sen. Hatfield by the 
DoD, I feel extremely confident that my 
projection of losses for FY73 is correct, and 
that the DoD has inflated their figures for 
that year. 

7. Finally, the Tabler letter of 21 May 1971 
does not show how the Army has arrived 
at their estimate. The all elusive and secret 
loss projection model is still secret. If one 
examines these data, we see that the Army 
has made major errors in their projected 
losses (underestimating losses) and over- 
estimating accession requirements. The 
budgeted accession has exceeded the actual 
accession—and budget accessions bear little 
relation to budgeted end strength and losses 
in these tables. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, the 
only real issue on this bill is not whether 
we need a draft, not whether there 
should be an all-volunteer’ army, not 
what our manpower resources are. The 
only real issue on this particular amend- 
ment—the 1-year amendment instead of 
2 years—is whether we shall estab- 
lish the principle of annual review. That 
is the issue. 

It is rather strange and perhaps back- 
ward in our society that we have an an- 
nual review for new ships, that we have 
an annual review for planes, that we 
have an annual review for tanks, that we 
have an annual review for bombers, that 
we have an annual review for Lockheed 
and the C-5A, that we have an annual 
review of every appropriation bill that 
comes before the Congress that runs 
every phase of our Government. 

In short, we have somewhat of a dou- 
ble standard. When it comes to ma- 
terialistic things, when things that are 
nonhuman, when dollars are concerned, 
we have an annual review; but when it 
comes to human life, whether a mar 
has to go to fight in a war against his 
wi'l, whether he has to give tp 2 years 
of his time on a nonvoluntary basis— 
ah; ha, we do not give an annual review 
to that. 

Four years, 2 years—let us take a long 
time to think that over. Let us not have 
an annual review for human beings, as 
we have an annual review for anything 
that is dollar oriented or otherwise 
oriented. So we have a double standard. 

Yet, oddly enough, this is the only bill 
the Senate will consider that sends a 
young man to his death against his will. 
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But no annual review for that. This is 
the only bill that can send a young man 
to his living death in Vietnam. I think 
recent testimony and public attention 
have shown that, unfortunately, a num- 
ber of young men who go to Vietnam and 
get hooked on heroin have, in fact, con- 
tracted the living death. We are send- 
ing young men to their living death. We 
are sending them where some of them 
get hooked on heroin. Whether it is 10 
or 15 percent, or whether it is 20,000 or 
40,000 a year, we are sending them 
there against their will. 

That is our responsibility. Yet we do 
not even want to review annually a policy 
that has slovenly developed since World 
War II. We do not seem to want to ques- 
tion whether we are doing the right 
thing in sending men, against their will, 
anywhere in the world. 

There was no question involved when 
we had.the draft in World War II. The 
vital interests of the Nation were at 
stake. The whole country was aroused. 
Our young men willingly gave their time 
and lives and willingly were conscripted. 
But that is not the case now. 

In fact, the draft as it. is now consti- 
tuted is serving as a very rotten question 
that is cropping out across this country, 
deluding, defusing, and denormalizing 
our lives in a way that causes the rebel- 
lion of youth and the questioning of our 
moral and spiritual standards. The ques- 
tion is what our values in this society 
are. I say those questions are rightly 
asked when we have an annual review 
for just about everything else in this 
country, but not for human life—not for 
human life. r 

I think that whether we have the abili- 
ty to end the draft next year, as I cer- 
tainly hope we do, or whether we have 
to go on beyond that point, the 1-year 
amendment does not address itself to 
that situation. If, next year, the bill 
comes before Congress at the end of 
its year extension, and we have a crying 
need for military manpower, I have con- 
fidence in this body that its Members will 
rise to that occasion. They will stand up 
and be counted. 

What better issue to have to face the 
voters on than the issue of sending our 
young men, against their will, to be killed 
somewhere across this world? What bet- 
ter, more relevant issue could we be de- 
bating? What more relevant issue should 
the Members of this body and the other 
body stand up and be counted on, than 
the vote on human lives? Why should 
it not be that way? Why has it not been 
that way? 

Because. America is off the track. Be- 
cause we are not doing things right any 
more. We are not thinking. straight. We 
got hung up on a draft that we needed 
in World War II, and now, like the 
heroin addict, we cannot let go. We have 
got to keep doing it; it is the thing to 
do. It is somehow built into our society; 
and yet the Founding Fathers who set 
up this country intended it to be just the 
opposite. 

They said, in essence, “We do not need 
a draft; we do not want a draft; we came 
to this country from other countries in 
Europe and the rest of the world to 
escape a large standing army, to escape 
the evils of militarism, where king fought 
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king with the people who were used as 
cannon fodder.” 

That was the idea on which this coun- 
try was founded, that the young people 
would not have to face the involuntary 
service we now conscript them for. For 
the first 100 years of our history, we 
decided that that would not be the lot 
of our country, we did not have to do 
those things, we did not have that kind 
of a country. Briefiy during the Civil War 
and briefly during World War I we made 
exceptions. Then, unfortunately, we 
made another exception that stuck, that 
became permanent, like an American in- 
stitution, in World War IT; and somehow 
we cannot seem to divorce ourselves from 
that last situation whereby we started 
something we do not quite know how to 
stop. 

I can think of a number of situations 
in which the young people can wonder 
why they should have to be drafted, 
when we could well pay our soldiers a 
living wage so that we could get men 
who want to go as a ready source of man- 
power, without compulsion. By lowering 
some of our troop commitments around 
the world and by getting other countries 
to do more of their share, we could well 
lower our manpower needs to where it is 
feasible and practicable. 

So the young people of today right- 
fully cannot understand why they have 
to go, when some of our allies and friends 
abroad do not even have a draft, and 
when some of our allies and friends 
abroad are not doing their share. Why 
should they have to go and meet a 
situation that someone else should be 
meeting? 

So, I frankly believe that we lose noth- 
ing by extending the draft for 1 year. 
All the arguments that the distinguished 
chairman of my committee made in his 
very able and articulate way will apply 
next year, when we have the option to 
renew, if there is in fact a national emer- 
gency, if that in fact is a real need for 
this country, if it is a life and death issue. 
Then, in fact, we will have the option to 
renew. We are not deleting that option. 
We are not degrading any military posi- 
tion. All we are saying is that for once 
since World War II, we have the courage 
to look once a year at our manpower 
needs, and figure whether or not we have 
to send our young men to Vietnam, 
otherwise, whether or not we have to 
draft our young people to get hooked on 
heroin and dope in the Army because of 
the compulsion and boredom and mo- 
notony of military life, and because we 
force our young people, like square pegs 
into round holes, to fit a need that does 
not really exist and has not existed since 
World War II. 

Yes, that is the issue here today. That 
is what we are talking about: the right 
of annual review, and the placing of a 
higher priority on human resources than 
dollars, ships, guns, and tanks, which re- 
ceive that annual review automatically. 

Why do not our young people, our hu- 
man resources, the human element, get 
the same right of annual review that 
just about any other economic bill, any 
other grant, any other program, any 
other procurement legislation gets on the 
floor of this body? 
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I see nothing wrong with that. In fact, 
I think it is a step toward equity, and a 
revitalization of our priorities, so that 
the human priority gets the highest con- 
notation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. Who yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
take only 2 or 3 minutes, and it will be 
all right with me, then, to start the roll- 
call vote. 

Mr, President, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is a hard worker and a fair 
speaker, but I respectfully submit that 
his argument about the annual review 
does not cut chips in the bark. We have 
the President of the United States mak- 
ing a review every month of how many 
men they need, and the call is issued on 
that basis. A review is going on all the 
time. Then Congress makes an annual 
review of the maximum levels for all 
the services, and it reviews the matter 
again every year, in setting how large ap- 
propriations it will pass, how many dol- 
lars will be appropriated to take care of 
the numbers that Congress thinks is 
necessary. 

The President does not have to call 
anyone every month. He can quit any 
time he wishes under the law; and should 
the so-called volunteer army work—I 
think it will not work, but should he 
think it is working well enough to stop 
making the calls, he can do so. 

This review goes on constantly. It is 
not a review of manpower needs we are 
talking about in this bill. This is a matter 
of the system that has to be put on the 
books and carried to get whatever man- 
power it is decided may be needed. That 
is all. That is what selective service is: 
selection for the military of the needed 
manpower which does not otherwise 
come in after this monthly review, after 
the congressional review every year, and 
after all the considerations and varia- 
tions are set up. 

As I have emphasized, the President 
does not have to call anyone any month. 
He could go over to this so-called volun- 
tary system right now and give it a try. 
I assume he is going to do that, and we 
are giving him more tools to get farther 
and farther into it. 

So let us not confuse the real points 
here. We are talking, now, about a 
method or a system that is needed by 
the Government to supply the necessary 
manpower, whatever it is, under the 
ceiling that is set by Congress every year 
as to how many, what number of men. 

So, Mr. President, I think the issue has 
been made clear over and over again. 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Have the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, the 
yeas and nays have not been ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania wish to ask for the yeas 
and nays? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Yes, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tarr). All remaining time having been 
yielded back, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
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from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER). On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. PROUTY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy). If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea”; if I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have 
a pair with the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN). If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“nay”; if I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN), is necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado ‘Mr. DOMINICK), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), 
and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
would each vote “nay.” 

The pair of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The result was 
nays 49, as follows: 


[No. 81 Leg.] 
YEAS—43 


Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
McGovern 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 


announced—yeas 43, 


Aiken 
Bayh 
Brock 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 


Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Spong 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tunney 
Williams 


Allen 

Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 

Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 

Boggs 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon Jackson 

Cook Jordan, Idaho 
Cooper Long 

Cotton McGee 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 


Prouty, against. 
Mansfield, for. 


NOT VOTING—6 
Goldwater Mundt 
McClellan Percy 
So Mr. ScHWEIKER’s amendment (No. 
76) was rejected. 


McIntyre 
Miller 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


Eastland 
Elender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Gambrell 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Hruska 


Dominick 
Fong 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr- CHILES. Mr. President, I have 
voted for Senator ScHWEIKER’s amend- 
ment which would extend the draft 
for 1 year as a means of insuring 
that the draft will continue, thereby 
meeting our military requirements, The 
l-year extension will afford us the op- 
portunity to reexamine our military 
manpower policies, particularly in re- 
gards to the Vietnam war and NATO 
forces, and then adopt a conscription 
policy to fit the needs of that time. I am 
convinced that we cannot meet present 
requirements on the basis of voluntary 
enlistments, and therefore must have an 
extension. We will be in a much stronger 
position to evaluate the situation in early 
1972. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Third reading, 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 


Mr. 


COLORADO CARES—SUPPORT FOR 
PRESIDENT NIXON’S EFFORTS TO 
GAIN HUMANE TREATMENT FOR 
POW’S 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I rise to 
call to the attention of my colleagues, the 
efforts of a group in Colorado organized 
for the primary purpose of publicizing 
the inhumane treatment of American 
prisoners of war held by the North Viet- 
mamese. The organization, known as 
Colorado Cares, is doing their part in 
supporting President Nixon’s efforts to 
gain humane treatment for our men ac- 
cording to the Geneva Convention. This 
effort has been endorsed by the 48th 
General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado. I ask unanimous consent that this 
endorsement, Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 12, be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 12 

Whereas, Wars are waged against nations 
and ideologies, not against individuals, and 
to this end nations, including North Viet- 
nam, have subscribed to the Geneva Con- 
vention, which provides for the humane and 
just treatment of prisoners of war; and 

Whereas, The government of North Viet- 
nam, even though a subscriber thereto, is 
not abiding by the provisions of the Gen- 
eva Convention as evidenced by, but not 
limited to, the following: There has not been 
made available by the North Vietnamese 
government a complete list of prisoners of 
war; Prisoners of war are rarely allowed to 
correspond with their families; A neutral 
body, such as the International Red Cross, 
has not been allowed to inspect conditions 
under which prisoners of war are being con- 
fined; Needed medical treatment is being 
denied American prisoners of war; and 

Whereas, North Vietnam's inhumane treat- 
ment of American prisoners of war is inflict- 
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ing terrible hardships on the prisoners’ fam- 
ilies at home; and 

Whereas, Public pressure and public in- 
volvement have long been effective means 
of correcting or alleviating man’s inhuman- 
ity to man; and 

Whereas, There has been organized in Col- 
orado an organization known as Colorado 
Cares, the primary purposes of which are to 
publicize and arouse citizens about the in- 
humane treatment of American prisoners of 
war by North Vietnam; and 

Whereas, Colorado Cares has initiated a 
special campaign to obtain two hundred 
fifty thousand letters urging the North Viet- 
namese government to abide by the Geneva 
Convention with respect to American prison- 
ers of war and those listed as missing in ac- 
tion; and 

Whereas, Another purpose of the campaign 
being conducted by Colorado Cares is to 
raise by February fourteenth the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, which will permit 
the continuance of such organization’s pro- 
gram and the delivery of the letters to the 
North Vietnamese delegation in Paris; and 

Whereas, It is most fitting that the Gen- 
eral Assembly gives its recognition to the 
efforts of, and the campaign being con- 
ducted by, Colorado Cares; now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Senate of the Forty- 
eighth General Assembly of the State of Col- 
orado, the House of Representatives con- 
curring herein: 

1. That we, the members of the General 
Assembly, do most wholeheartedly endorse 
the letter-writing and fund-raising cam- 
paign being conducted by Colorado Cares 
with respect to American prisoners of war 
being held in North Vietnam, and the citi- 
zens of this State are urged to participate, 
both financially and otherwise, in such cam- 
paign., 

2. That the General Assembly desires to 
publicize the fact that during the period of 
February first to the seventh, several 
churches will have letters available for sig- 
nature by concerned citizens. 

Be It Further Resolved, That copies of this 
Resolution be transmitted to Dr. Samir H. 
Zakhem, director of Colorado Cares, Mr. Al- 
vin G. Flannagan, general chairman of the 
campaign being conducted by Colorado Cares, 
the Honorable John A, Love, Governor of the 
State of Colorado and honorary co-chair- 
man of such campaign, the Honorable Wil- 
liam H. McNichols, Mayor of the city and 
county of Denver and also a co-chairman of 
such campaign, each member of the Colo- 
rado Congressional delegation, requesting 
sald delegation to forward this Resolution to 
the proper agency of the State Department, 
and to the majority and minority floor lead- 
ers of each state legislature. 


CLOSED SESSION OF THE SENATE 
ON MONDAY, JUNE 7, 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Symincton)—and hope- 
fully with his approval—I wish to an- 
nounce to the Senate that the executive 
session which will be requested on Mon- 
day, if not this afternoon, by the Senator 
from Missouri, will begin at approxi- 
mately 1 o’clock and will extend for not 
to exceed 1% hours. This is to notify 
the Senate of the situation. I think that 
the best thing to do is to ask for that 
executive session in the name of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri at this time so that 
there will be no confusion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I sec- 
ond that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is it 
clear that it will not take place until 
1 o’clock Monday next? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the ex- 
ecutive session will take place at 1 o’clock 
Monday next and will not exceed 144 
hours. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I did not under- 
stand, although I did understand the 
announcement of the majority leader. He 
expects that it will last approximately 
an hour and a half. Did he ask for an 
hour and a half? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Because if the time is 
going to be limited, I suppose there 
would be a question whether there should 
be some division of time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be equally 
divided between the minority leader and 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON) or whomever they may 
designate. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is very difficult to 
know whether there will be a request for 
divided time. We do not know the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I have dis- 
cussed the matter with the Senator from 
Missouri. It is to discuss a report of the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) 
and the staff of his subcommittee. 

I wish the Senator were present. I do 
not anticipate that there will be any pro- 
posal. This is purely for the purpose of 
conveying to the Senate an executive re- 
port. A division of time does not seem to 
me to be appropriate under these circum- 
stances. I anticipate that the Senator 
from Missouri will take most of the time, 
and properly so, because it involves the 
report of the Senator and the staff of his 
subcommittee. It is a matter that involves 
simply a report. I do not see that it is 
necessary to have the time equally di- 
vided. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I will 
withdraw my request and ask that the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON) be recognized at the 
beginning of the session. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think that will be sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not anticipate that there will be any- 
thing further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair requests clarification of the Sena- 
tor from Montana. It is the understand- 
ing of the Chair that there will be a 
closed session on Monday next at 1 p.m. 
with a time limitation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not to exceed 142 
hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
not to exceed 1'% hours. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Because there is 
other business. That is the request of the 
Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I do not think 
the Senator from Missouri wants an hour 
and a half. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. That was the 
suggestion. Otherwise, I would not make 
the request. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think there might be others who want to 
ask questions of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. I do not see the urgency of limiting 
time. I haye no speech of my own. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
is done at the specific request of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. He has asked that 
this closed session take place Monday 
next. I think we should accede to his 
wishes. If there is any need for extra 
time, the Senate will see that it is af- 
forded to him. 

T feela little remiss in taking the ini- 
tiative at this time. It is not up to me. 
I feel that we can do this for the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS: Mr. President, what is 
the present parliamentary situation? Is 
there a unanimous-consent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A unanimous-con- 
sent request is not required. 

If I may, from the Record of yesterday 
which carries the request of the Senator 
from Missouri, I quote the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. Symrnoton. Mr. President, next Mon- 
day I will request a closed session of the Sen- 
ate. I also state that if at that time my re- 
quest is seconded, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time incident to the closed 
session be limited to 1 hour and 30 minutes. 


I have not made that request for him, 
but I would hope that we would honor 
the request of the Senator who is respon- 
sible for the initiation of this closed ses- 
sion. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senate has fin- 
ished disposing of this matter-—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, we seem to be 
back where we were before the colloquy 
between the majority leader and the 
minority whip. So, it is very difficult. Of 
course, any Senate can ask for an ex- 
ecutive session, as I understand it. 

It seems unusual to put an hour and a 
half time limitation on it when the Sen- 
ators do not know what the subject is 
or whether there may be adequate time 
in which to discuss the matter. Immedi- 
ately upon the expiration of the hour 
and a half, another Senator could get up 
and ask for an executive session for an 
hour and a half. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would yield, the subject will be 
Laos and American participation and ex- 
penditures there and I suppose some 
other matters which have come to the 
attention of the Senator from Missouri. 

I withdraw my request, but I want to 
state that it was the understanding of 
the Senator from Montana that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri stated yesterday that 
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he would request not to exceed 142 hours. 
So, I withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is withdrawn. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S ENERGY 
MESSAGE 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend President Nixon for his 
energy message to Congress which was 
delivered this morning. 

I commend him for his attention to 
one of the Nation’s most critical prob- 
lems and one which has been begging for 
top-level action for some time. 

Even though the message and its rec- 
ommendations falls far short of what I 
had hoped for, the President has at least 
recognized the existence of the problem. 

I have serious doubts, however, that 
the actions he has recommended “to in- 
sure an adequate supply of clean energy 
for the years ahead” will accomplish 
that purpose. 

It is certainly true that the energy sup- 
ply problems are due to the rapidly in- 
creasing demand for energy and the 
strong emphasis on environmental pro- 
tection. But it is also true that we have a 
gas shortage due to or the result of gov- 
ernment pricing policies of the past sev- 
eral years that have imposed unrealistic 
ceiling rates on the cleanest and most 
convenient fuel until we have passed the 
point of using more each year than is 
being discovered. 

And at the same time that additions to 
both our oil and gas reserves were de- 
clining at an alarming rate, both the 
Congress and the Treasury Department 
were acting to lessen the incentives for 
exploration and development of new 
sources of the fuels which our geologists 
say are still abundantly available both 
on and off shore of the continental Unit- 
ed States as well as Alaska. 

The President’s message does recog- 
nize the fact that energy has been rela- 
tively inexpensive in this country and 
that during the last decade, the prices 
of oil, coal, natural gas, and electricity 
have increased at a much slower rate 
than consumer prices as a whole. 

Energy, the President says, has been 
an attractive bargain in this country— 
and demand has responded accordingly. 

How true that is. But the President’s 
recommendations do not include the in- 
centives that will be necessary for the 
energy companies of this Nation to con- 
tinue meeting the insatiable demand for 
energy. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1969 added 
some $700 million a year to the petro- 
leum industry’s cost of doing business 
and took away that. much money that 
could have been invested in exploration 
for new. reserves. 

The President’s report does refer to 
recent actions by the Federal Power 
Commission for greater incentives for 
industry to increase its search for new 
sources of natural gas but it avoids any 
direct reference to the only real solu- 
tion—elimination of wellhead pricing 
and a return to free-market pricing of 
gas along with competing fuels. 

The report recognizes the major role 
of private industry in providing our ener- 
gy and notes that Government can do a 
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great deal to help in meeting this chal- 
lenge. But I am afraid those close to the 
President and advising him on energy 
policies have fallen far short in visualiz- 
ing and more accurately pinpointing the 
problems and some concrete solutions. 

The Government could do a great deal, 
as the President says, and one of the 
greatest things it could do would be to do 
less in the way of regulation and control 
particularly in the area of gas pricing 
and also in recognizing the real need for 
incentives—price and tax incentives. 

Independent producers, the backbone 
of the oil and gas exploration industry, 
would feel better had the President made 
some positive reference to an all-out ef- 
fort toward self-sufficiency in both oil 
and gas rather than the shin-plasters of 
facilitating imports of both natural and 
liquified gas. 

And the independents would have felt 
a little more sécure had the President 
mentioned the oil import program which 
is still under constant attack by those 
who would sacrifice national security and 
long-term energy guarantees for the 
temporary and insecure benefits of low- 
er-priced foreign oil. 

Elsewhere in the Recorp today, I have 
included a report by the American Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Geologists on the 
Nation’s energy problems. These gentle- 
men visited with some of the President’s 
advisers.on energy and I hope their sug- 
gestions may be included in the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations to organize Fed- 
eral efforts more effectively and unite 
all important energy resource develop- 
ment programs in a single structure 
within the Department of Natural Re- 
sources, 

For too long have energy policies been 
fragmented among numerous agencies 
with no overall policy at all nor any 
long-term program under which the in- 
dustry could plan. 

The President’s message is at least a 
beginning. I do commend him for his 
attention to alternate sources of fuel 
from coal and oil shale and the long- 
term prospects for nuclear power as well 
as the use of nuclear stimulation for 
conventional gas production. But the 
immediate needs for the 1970's and prob- 
ably the 1980’s will come from conven- 
tional fuels—oil, gas, and coal. 

Oil and gas now supply about 76 per- 
cent of the Nation's energy and must 
continue to do so for many years. Con- 
sequently, the main emphasis must be on 
the continued use of oil and gas and the 
ently dependable source of those fuels will 
be from sources under complete U.S. con- 
trol. 

The oil and ges industry has the ca- 
pability of developing undiscovered de- 
posits of these fuels sufficient to supply 
the energy needs of the U.S. for years. 
But the Congress and the Executive must 
see that Government policies are such 


that private industry can and will con- 
tinue to provide the energy that has 


made this Nation the world’s industrial 
leader. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
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amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
say just a word to the membership with 
respect to the continued consideration of 
this bill. I am very anxious that every- 
one who offered an amendment to the 
bill enjoy all of his rights and preroga- 
tives under the rules of the Senate. But 
as a practical matter we have now con- 
cluded 4 weeks and 1 day of debate on 
this bill: We have disposed of 11 amend- 
ments, all of which are major amend- 
ments to a degree. There have been 65 
amendments filed, but a great many of 
them. are duplicates of some that have 
been passed on already. 

The leader is going to make a-request, 
but. I do wish to state that the Senator 
from Oregon and I have been working 
for 2 days with respect to the possibilities 
of an agreement that would cover not 
only the McGovern-Hatfield amendment 
with reference to the war, which is cer- 
tainly a major amendment, but also seek- 
ing to bring in other amendments. 

Many conferences haye been held and 
the leadership on both sides has been 
consulted. My point is that if there is 
going to be a unanimous-consent: request 
propounded this afternoon I> think» it 
would be well to make it while the mem- 
bership is represented to the extent it is 
now. 

Second, it is very difficult to reach 
agreements that satisfy the convenience 
or the traveling schedule of everyone. 
The time has come, it seems to me, when 
we have to close ranks and put first 
things first and stay here and pass on 
this bill. It can be done; we used to do it 
in years past. I am willing to agree to 
almost anything insofar as the bill is 
concerned. I am prepared to come here 
early in the morning and stay as long as 
anyone wishes to stay if we can just make 
up our minds to come in with our amend- 
ments and seek the opportunity to pre- 
sent them. This is an important bill, as 
everyone knows. Those opposed to it want 
it to come to a vote. 

By law the bill expires on June 30 of 
this year. If Senators vote for a 1-year 
extension that is the will of the Senate 
as far as I am concerned. If Senators 
vote to end the war, that is the will of 
the Senate. But I think it would be a 
calamity and a tragedy for this body to 
fail to dispose of this bill one way or the 
other by June 30. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
speaking as the majority leader, I want 
to see this matter faced up to and dis- 
posed of one way or the other, even 
though, as a Senator from the State of 
Montana, I am opposed to the bill. So I 
do hope we will be able to get together. 
I would like to suggest most respectfully 
at this time that the Senate give con- 
sideration to the possibility of a recess 
for not to exceed 15 minutes so that the 
leadership and interested Senators can 
get together and hopefully come back 
with some sort of unanimous-consent 
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request at ‘the end of that time having 
to do with amendments which are on 
the list, but very likely not having to do 
with the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment at this time. 

Would the Senator be’ averse to a re- 
cess at this time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not object to the 
recess, but unless the McGovern-~Hatfield 
amendment can be agreed on, I do not 
think it would be of any value. I under- 
stood we were virtually in agreement. 
Uniess that is included, I do not think 
anything of value can be accomplished 
along the line of agreement this after- 
noon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We could agree-on 
amendments for Monday and Tuesday, 
at least. -The deputy majority leader has 
been acting on: this side end the acting 
minority leader on that side and I think 
we have the elements of an agreement 
for the next couple of days to keep things 
going. Otherwise,- we may;.be wasting 
time and fiddling away what little time 
we have remaining. 

Mr, STENNIS. The McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment is. an important matter. I 
understand that at the last minute vari- 
ous. traveling plans have come to the 
front and questions of that kind have to 
be considered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say that 
traveling plans are of secondary impor- 
tance. It is our responsibility to be here. 

I should say the Senate that in view 
of what developed it is: quite likely—tI 
am not.certain, but it is quite likely— 
that beginning next week we will have 
mevardar sessions as well as early ses- 
sions. 


RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair 
for, but not later than, 4:45 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon, at 4:27 p.m., the Senate 
took a recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

At 4:44 p.m., the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Tarr). 


FOCUS ON PEACEFUL USES OF THE 
ATOM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just finished reading the Presi- 
dent’s message on the energy crisis fac- 
ing this country today and in the years 
ahead. 

Iam delighted with both the tone and 
the focus of this message. This message 
makes clear that the primary interest of 
the United States in the atom is the 
development of peaceful means to devel- 
op and utilize atomic energy. 

I am particularly gratified to see the 
emphasis placed on the development of 
a nuclear breeder reactor. The Presi- 
dent’s decision to request a fiscal 1971 
supplemental appropriation of $27 mil- 
lion for the operation of the liquid metal 
fast breeder reactor program, plus the re- 
quest for an additional $50 million, dem- 
onstrates the commitment of the admin- 
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istration and the Congress to peaceful 
uses of the atom. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy made 
this most clear in his statement today, 
when he said: 

If the splitting of the atom has any sig- 
nificance at all, at any, time; it must be for 
peaceful purposes. If I thought for one mo- 
ment that my responsibility on the joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy would be solely 
and exclusively to develop bigger and better 
bombs, I would resign from that Joint Com- 
mittee today. 


The energy. crisis of the United States 
must be met and met soon. By the year 
1975 we will. be.using one trillion, four 
hundred ‘billion—1,400,000,000;000—kilo- 
watt-hours a year. In just 10 years we will 
have used eighteen trillion—18,009,000, 
000,000—kilowatt .hours—the same en- 
ergy we have used in the last 90 years. 
By the year 2009, it has been estimated 
that over 50. percent of our our power 
will come. from nuclear powerplants. 
Transmission grids presently in use are 
clearly. inadequate—in fact they are 
dangerously, and in some cases, fatally 
inadequate. The brownouts and black- 
outs the Nation has experienced recent- 
ly testify to that. 

I also join the distinguished charter 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Representative CHET 
HOLIFIELD, in his remarks on the Presi- 
dent’s message. As Congressman Hottr- 
FIELD says, the insistence of the President 
on generation of all possible power from 
all forms of fuel, but with due care for 
the environment, is a noteworthy part 
of the energy message. 

Mr. President, this message was de- 
veloped as a truly bipartisan communi- 
cation. Careful consultation of majority 
and minority leadership in the Congress 
and on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy was the order of the day. There 
certainly can be no greater challenge 
and no greater promise for mankind 
than the peaceful utilization of this awe- 
some, almost supernatural power. Our 
wisdom in its proper and growing use 
may also be the measure of our own in- 
tellectual and moral evolution as a spe- 
cies. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
President on this excellent message. I 
wish to join with my distinguished col- 
leagues, Senator PASTORE, Congressman 
Ho.Lirietp, and Congressman PRICE in 
lauding this message. I look forward 
most anxiously to the specific recom- 
mendations of the President. The ad- 
ministration and the Congress are off to 
a most auspiciously bipartisan start in 
this endeavor of essential importance to 
all mankind. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from West Virginia 
for yielding to me, and I add one point 
on a subject which is not quite so pleas- 
ant, from my point of view, and indeed 
is exceedingly serious and very disturb- 
ing. 
Today the U.S. Department of Labor 
gave us a report on the employment sit- 
uation in May 1971. After one reads this 
rather voluminous document, with all of 
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its charts and graphs and with all of its 
talk about seasonal adjustment in lan- 
guage which is characteristic of govern- 
ment statements and bureaucratic doc- 
trine, it boils down to one thing: the 
overall unemployment rate was 6.2 per- 
cent, compared to 6.1 percent in April. 

Mr. President, the jobless rate reached 
a 9-year high of 6.2 percent in December. 
In the month of May, it reached 6.2 per- 
cent again. So all the talk and all the 
political pablum which has been fed the 
American public on two subjects, namely, 
that inflation is under control and that 
the economy is on the upswing, including 
a lowering of the unemployment rate, has 
proven to be nothing more or less than 
sheer political propaganda that is so 
flimsy and transparent that it merits no 
consideration. 

It is quite obvious, Mr. President, that 
the economic policies of the administra- 
tion are not working. It is quite obvious 
that a continuing rate of unemployment 
of over 6 percent is an intolerable bur- 
den upon this economy and upon the 
people of this country. It is quite obvious, 
Mr. President, that something needs to 
be done, and that that something needs 
to include a reevaluation by the admin- 
istration of its fiscal policy, of its domes- 
tic programs, and of its monetary pol- 
icy. 

I would suggest, first, that, at a mini- 
mum, the administration give prompt 
consideration to stepping up the date, 
moving forward the date for tax reduc- 
tions, thereby increasing purchasing 
power. Second, I suggest that the ad- 
ministration strongly support the so- 
called public service employment pro- 
gram, and that it not get its cards all 
mixed up on what to do about employ- 
ment and the economy with the issue of 
revenue sharing. 

I would suggest that the administration 
also clearly understand that bottling up 
and impounding approximately $12 bil- 
lion of appropriated funds by the pre- 
vious Congress for fiscal 1971 is doing 
serious damage not only to the economy 
but also to a host of programs that are 
urgently needed across this Nation. 

With a figure of 6.2 percent unem- 
ployment in the month of May 1971, it 
appears to me that the administration 
ought not only to have an inflation alert 
that is active, but also, an unemployment 
alert that tells them to get off the die 
and start to move. We have heard talk 
and we have had little or no action. We 
have had political pronouncements fed 
to the American people day after day, 
trying to tell people that things are bet- 
ter, when people know they are not. 

What used to be called the crebility gap 
in Government has become a credibility 
gulch making the Grand Canyon look 
like a fine line. 

Mr. President, I suggest that the ad- 
ministration promptly reexamine its 
economic program and come to grips 
with stark reality. That reality includes 
two serious problems: first, the rising 
cost of living that is taking a terrible toll 
of the people on fixed incomes and the 
lower income group; second, a rate of 
unemployment that is unacceptable po- 
litically, economically, and morally. 

The right to a job is no longer just a 
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slogan. It has become a mandate which 
this Government should fulfill, which it 
refuses to do. I woud hope that, after 
the administration forces and leaders 
read the report of their own Department 
of Labor over the weekend, there may be 
some soul searching and, if need be, some 
dismissing of advisers to this Govern- 
ment who have been telling the Presi- 
dent, apparently, that everything was 
going to come out just right. 

They remind me of the old French 
doctor—Dr. Coué they called him—some 
years ago, who used to say, “Every day 
in every way, I’m getting better and bet- 
ter.” That was all right for the 1920’s, 
when we had the Charleston and the 
speakeasies, but it does not work in the 
1970's, when we have unemployment and 
inflation and problems of much more se- 
rious import. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit to 
the administration that, for their night 
reading and for the weekend, there be a 
careful reexamination and a careful 
study of the bulletin issued by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Office of Informa- 
tion, that had a transmission embargo 
on it at 10 a.m. today. That embargo was 
lifted, and in case the administration 
does not know which bulletin it is, it is 
USDL 71-307. That should inform one 
and all. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). Without objection, it is so ordered 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S ENERGY 
MESSAGE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement by 
the junior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) with respect to the an- 
nouncement of hearings on the Presi- 
dent’s message on energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement follows: 


HEARINGS ANNOUNCED ON PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE ON ENERGY 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON 


Mr. President, for the information of 
Members of the Senate, hearings have been 
scheduled before the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee for June 15, 1971, 
to review the President’s Message on Energy 
which was transmitted to the Congress ear- 
Her today. 

These hearings will be held pursuant to 
the authority granted in S. Res. 45 which 
was adopted by the Senate on May 3, 1971. 
This Resoluticn authorized a two-year se- 
cial study of National Fuels and Energy Pol- 
icies by the Senate Interlor and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee. Section 3 of the resolution 
provides that the Chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committees on Com- 
merce and Public Works and of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, or Committee 
members designated by them, shall partici- 
pate in this study and shall serve as ex- 
officio members of the Senate Interior Ccm- 
mittee for purposes of the study. 
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The focus of the hearing will be the Presi- 
dent’s Energy Message which was trans- 
mitted to the Congress earlier today. Wit- 
nesses invited to present testimony at that 
time include Secretary Rogers C. B. Morton 
of the Department of the Interior; Paul W. 
McCracken, Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; George A. Lincoln, Director 
of the Office of Emergency Preparedness; 
Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; and Dr. Edward E. 
David, the President’s Science Adviser and 
Director of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology. 

The hearings will be held in Room 4200 
of the New Senate Office Building begin- 
ning at 10:00 a.m. on June 15, 1971. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR ALLEN ON MONDAY, JUNE 7, 
1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, on 
Monday next, immediately following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, the able and very dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN) be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR GRAVEL ON MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
the conclusion of the remarks by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN) on Monday next, the. dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL) be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS ON 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, fol- 
lowing the remarks of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) 
on Monday next, there be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, not to exceed 15 minutes, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 124 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 124. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
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On page 30, line 23 strike out “twenty” and 
insert in lieu thereof “four”. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, due to the 
fact that the Chamber is somewhat 
vacant and I want to have my good 
friends here and do not want to be in a 
position of talking only to my good 
friends, I announce that I will be debat- 
ing this amendment on Monday. It is one 
of my minor amendments. I want to state 
that I have a number of minor amend- 
ments. I will have major amendments 
also. However, this will be a minor 
amendment. We will begin formal debate 
on it on Monday at whatever time the 
leadership desires to bring the Senate to- 
gether. 

I will be prepared to vote on the 
amendment on Monday. I have no in- 
tention on minor amendments of delay- 
ing the Senate. I would hope that we 
could act aggressively and assiduously 
on this amendment. Although minor, I 
think it will improve the language of the 
draft legislation. 

As I have said, I will have many minor 
amendments because of the studies that 
I have performed and have had my staff 
perform and volunteers have performed 
who have come forth with ideas on how 
to improve the legislation. I think I would 
be derelict in my duty if I did not exer- 
cise the expertise that I have developed, 
paid for with Government money to de- 
velop expertise in this area. 

I would hope that we could continue 
to offer amendments and act on them 
aggressively and assiduously without be- 
ing dilatory. 

I give notice to the Senate that I will 
be prepared to vote sometime on Monday 
on this particular amendment. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 

AMENDMENT NO. 99 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
that my amendment No. 99 be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the Senator withhold his re- 
quest? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
withhold my request. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT ORDER— 
AMENDMENT NO. 99 QUALIFIED 
UNDER RULE XXII 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
amendment No. 99 which is at the desk, 
having been submitted for printing by 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. CRANSTON), be considered as 
qualified in the event that cloture is in- 
voked on the bill at some later date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. President, reserving 

| the right to object, the Senator means 
qualified under rule XXII. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 

| thank the Senator from West Virginia. 
That was my purpose in asking that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
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DICK). Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from West Virginia? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Amendment No. 99 reads as follows: 

On page 33, between lines 13 and 14, 

(33) Section 17(c) is further amended by 
striking out “, except persons now or here- 
after deferred under section 6 of this title 
after the basis for such deferment ceases to 
exist”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
unanimous-consent request to vote on 
Monday on the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Alaska? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Not now, 
Mr. President. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REACTION TO THE PRESIDENT’S 
ENERGY MESSAGE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, today’s energy message from the 
President clearly recognizes the crisis 
now confronting the United States; but 
I am going to do everything I can to 
make certain that the recommendations, 
if implemented, do not further the cur- 
rent situation in which coal is a fuel of 
last resort. 

I applaud the general increase in al- 
most every area of energy research con- 
tained in the message. Yet, at the same 
time, I fear that the current disparity 
between coal research and nuclear power 
research will continue to exist under the 
proposals set forth by the President. 

For instance, the message pledges a 
solid commitment to nuclear breeder re- 
actors. A supplemental request of $27 
million in operating funds for the base 
program will be made in fiscal year 1972, 
along with a request for an additional 
$50 million request for the Federal con- 
tribution to the cooperative demonstra- 
tion project. 

The Office of Coal Research pilot plant 
programs, meanwhile, will be expanded 
to $20 million, with private industry ex- 
pected to contribute the remaining funds 
in the $30 million program. While this 
increase is commendable, it also serves 
to point out the low level of funding that 
has gone into coal research in the past. 

Over the past 10 years, for example, 
the Federal Government has provided 
$140 million to the Office of Coal Re- 
search and the Bureau of Mines’ coal 
utilization program. Over the same peri- 
od, $2 billion in Federal funds has been 
spent on nuclear power research—in ad- 
dition to another $1 billion spent prior 
thereto. 

I am encouraged by the message. But I 
would have been more encouraged, Mr. 
President, had it placed a greater em- 
phasis on production of low sulfur con- 
tent fuels from coal. 

There is no doubt that the recom- 
mendations of the President will give a 
needed boost to the coal gasification pro- 
gram of the Office of Coal Research; and 
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the President’s proposal to establish a 
Department of Natural Resources could 
go a long way in developing a desperate- 
ly needed national fuels policy for the 
United States. 

Obviously, having all our energy de- 
cisions made under one roof would serve 
a useful purpose; and a unified bureau on 
energy would have the potential not only 
to terminate the present inequity that 
exists in funding, but also to put an end 
to the scatter-gun approach that has oc- 
curred in programing. Such a unified 
approach could put our Nation on a cor- 
rection course for our present fuel use, 
which has resulted in scarce fiuid fuels 
supplying 75 percent of our total energy 
demands, while our only abundant energy 
source—coal—supplies just a 20-percent 
share. 

In the vital area of coal mine health 
and safety, the President is to be praised 
for his efforts. Funding in this important 
area has, as the message points out, been 
increased from $2 million in fiscal year 
1969 to $30 million in fiscal year 1972. 

The administration has been respon- 
Sive in this area and, for example, has 
cooperated fully in my request for a Mine 
Health and Safety Academy, a $13 mil- 
lion facility that will be located in Beck- 
ley, W. Va. When completed, the academy 
should contribute greatly toward improv- 
ing the working conditions for men em- 
ployed in the coal industry and other 
mining industries. 

As the President said in his message: 

We cannot take our energy for granted 
any longer. 


That fact has been brought home to 
all Americans within the past 2 years, 
and I am certain that Congress will co- 
operate with the President in all con- 
structive proposals for meeting the 
energy crisis, and I look forward to his 
specific recommendations. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to amend 
the Military Selective Service Act of 1967: 
to increase military pay; to authorize 
military active duty strengths for fiscal 
year 1972; and for other purposes. 

THE PENDING AMENDMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending amendment 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Alaska 
No. 124. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Presiding Officer. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been authorized by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to propound 
the following tunanimous-consent re- 
quests. The very distinguished acting Re- 
publican leader and I have, at the request 
of the majority leader and minority 
leader, talked with the able manager of 
the bill and we have contacted various 
Senators who have authored sundry 
amendments, and, after lengthy discus- 
sions, we think we have reached an 
agreement with respect to a time limita- 
tion on certain amendments which. I 
shall enumerate. 

Mr. President, I propose the following 
unanimous-consent requests: 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business on 
Monday next, it stand in adjournment 
until 9 a.m. on Tuesday next, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr.. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks by the majority and 
minority leaders on Tuesday next, there 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morming business not to extend beyond 
9:30 a.m. . with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, I ask 


unanimous consent that at 9:30 a.m. on 
Tuesday next, the Chair lay before the 
Senate amendment No. 115 of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), dealing 
with pay provisions, and that debate 


thereon ensue for not to exceed 3 hours, 
the fime to be equally divided between 
the mover of the amendment (Mr. 
AttotT) and the. manager of the bill 
(Mr; STENNIS), and that‘at the close of 
debate thereon, the amendment be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West, Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that at 2 p.m. on 
Tuesday next the Chair lay before the 
Senate the conference report on S. 575, 
the Appalachian Regional ‘Development 
Act, and that debate thereon not exceed 
2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
between the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader or their designees, and that 
a vote occur on the conference report at 
the close of the 2 hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so.ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately fol- 
lowing the vote on the conference report 
on S. 575, the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act, on Tuesday next, the 
Senate resume its consideration. of 
Amendment No, 115 offered by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr.-ALLOTT), and 
that debate thereon. be limited to 20 min- 
utes, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the mover of the amendment and 
the manager of the bill, and that at the 
expiration of that 20 minutes a vote occur 
thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
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the following amendments there be a 
time limitation of not to exceed 1 hour 
each; with the time to be equally divided 
between the mover of the amendment 
and the manager of the bill: 

Amendment: No. 113 by the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) : 

Amendment No. 122 by the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL). 

Amendment No. 124, the pending 
amendment, by the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL). 

Amendment No. 125 by the Senator 

rom Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL). 

Amendments numbered 127, 128, 129, 
130, 131,132,133, -134,:135, 136, 137, and 
138—all of which amendments are au- 
thored by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr: BYRD of West Virginia; Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be a time limitatien of 3 hours, to be 
equally divided ‘between’ the mover’ of 
the amendment and the manager of the 
bill, on each of the following amend- 
ments: 

Amendment: No 75 by the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY). 

Amendment No. 123 by the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr, GRAVEL). 

Amendment No, 139 by the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr: KENNEDY). 

Amendment No. 90 by the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. TAFT). i 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr., President, will 
the Senator yield at that point for a 
question? 

Mr, BYRD of West. Virginia. I yield, 

Mr. HATFIELD. As I understand the 
distinguished acting majority leader’s re- 
quest, the only time certain set fora vote 
on any of. the, amendments. was on 
Amendment No. 115 of the Senator from 
Colorado. (Mr. AtLorr), which was to 
take place at a time following the vote on 
the conference committee report, and 
that all of.the other requests for unani- 
mous consent relating to a time limita- 
tion in no way imply. a time certain at 
which they must be voted upon; is that 
correct? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It in no 
way implies a time certain, by the clock, 
at this moment, at which they would be 
voted upon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. It would not imply 
that they have to be. voted on by Tues- 
day or Wednesday, or any specific day 
or hour? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It does 
not imply that a.given amendment would 
be voted on at any specific hour on a 
certain day. 

Mr; HATFIELD. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
amendment No. 98 by the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) there be a time 
limitation of 1% hours, the time to be 
equally divided between the mover of the 
amendment and the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
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unanimous consent that on amendment 
No. 92 by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Harr) there be a time limitation of 
2 hours, to be equally divided between 
the mover of the amendment and the 
manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of. West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that on amendment 
No. 140 by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. (Mr. KENNEDY) there be a time 
limitation of % hour, the time to be 
equally divided between the mover of the 
amendment.and the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that on amendment 
Nu. 84 by the distinguished minority 
leader (Mr. Scorr) there be a time limi- 
tation of 20 minutes, the time to be 
equally divided between the minority 
leader and the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr, Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
all amendments to. the enumerated 
amendments, there be a time limitation— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, would 
the acting majority leader withhold that 
request for the moment, so that I may 
ask him whether his request would apply 
to other amendments which should also 
be included? For example, would the 
majority. whip take a look at amend- 
ment No. 120? I believe there was an 
understanding of 1 hour as to that 
amendment, but I do not believe it was 
requested. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. of West Virginia. The dis- 
tinguished assistant. minority leader is 
correct. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be a time limitation of 
1 hour on amendment No. 120 by the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the time to be equally divided 
between the mover of the amendment 
and the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. How about amend- 
ment No. 119? My notes indicate one- 
half hou- there. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. I thought 
I had included that one. If I did not do 
so, I do so now. I ask unanimous consent 
that there be one-half hour, to be equally 
divided between the mover of the amend- 
ment No. 119, and the manager of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be a time limitation of 20 minutes each 
upon all amendments to the amend- 
ments that have been enumerated, the 
time thereon to be equally divided be- 
tween the mover of the amendment to 
the amendment and the author of the 
amendment which is proposed to be 
amended thereby. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do not in- 
tend to object, this is as to amendments 
to the amendments we have enumerated, 
oy eo we have fixed time limita- 

ions 
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Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
correct. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that concludes my requests. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished majority whip, is it 
understood that the understanding as to 
the amendments to the amendments ap- 
plies not only to those enumerated, but 
also to the Allott amendment and to the 
pending amendment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, to all 
amendments which have been enumerat- 
ed, which includes the Allott amend- 
ment and the pending amendment by 
Mr, GRAVEL. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Very well. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there are no further questions— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, may I 
suggest another point that I believe is 
understood, but perhaps should be stated 
particularly? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Since the’time for an 
amendment to an amendment is so sey- 
erely limited; such amendments, of 
course, would have to be germane. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent. that 
no nongermane amendments.be received 
with respect to amendments to the 
enumerated amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr, President, with re- 
spect to the unanimous consent request, 
it is my understanding that any amend- 
ments which were not enumerated, which 
may be at the desk, or any amendments 
which may be offered hereafter, would 
not be subject to the 20-minute limita- 
tion or any other limitation. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The request was that the 
20-minute limitation, equally divided, be 
with reference only to amendments of- 
fered to the amendments I have enumer- 
ated and concerning which unanimous 
consent has already been granted. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the majority whip 
for that statement. 

Also, I did not fully understand his in- 
terpretation of the request with respect 
to the unanimous-consent request on 
germaneness. Is it the contention of the 
majority whip that the unanimous-con- 
sent request on germaneness would 
apply to all amendments, whether enu- 
merated or not, or just those enu- 
merated and on which time limitations 
have been stated? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No. The 
understanding is that the request with 
respect to germaneness would apply only 
to amendments in the second degree to 
amendments which have been already 
enumerated in the request. 

Mr. BAKER. Is it understood that the 
unanimous-consent request limiting 
amendments to germane amendments 
has application only to those which have 
been enumerated and are the subject of 
unanimous-consent orders as just stated? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 
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Mr. BAKER. I thank the majority 
whip, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to express appreciation, on 
behalf of the majority leader, to the act- 
ing Republican leader and to all Senators 
who have cooperated in the agreement 
that has been entered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, may I 
make this inquiry? 

There is a pending amendment spon- 
sored by the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. When will the time 
begin to run on that? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The time 
will begin to run on Monday, immediate- 
ly following the conclusion of the trans- 
action of routine morning business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the majority 
whip. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 


Ordered, That, during the further consid- 
eration of H.R. 6531,.an act to.amend the 
Military Selective. Service Act of 1967, de- 
bate on the pending amendment No. 124 
authored by the Senator from Alaska and 
on the following amendments be limited to 
1 hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the mover of the amendment and the 
manager of the bill (Mr. Stennis): No. 113 
by, the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Eagle- 
ton); No. 120 by the Senator. from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Kennedy); Nos. 122 and 125 
by the Senator from Alaska (Mr. Gravel) 
and Nos. 127 through 138 inclusive by the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Hatfield). 

Ordered further, That debate be limited to 
one-half hour to be equally divided and con- 
trolled between the mover of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill on the 
followiag amendments: Nos. 119 and 140 by 
the Senator from. Massachusetts (Mr. Ken- 
nedy). 

Ordered further, That debate be limited 
to 20 minutes to be equally divided and con- 
trolled between the mover of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill on amend- 
ment No. 84 by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scott). 

Ordered further; That debate be limited to 
1 and one-half hours to be equally divided 
and controlled between the mover of the 
amendment and the manager of the bill on 
amendment No, 98 by the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Packwood). 

Ordered further, That debate be limited to 
2 hours to be equally divided and controlled 
between the mover of the amendment and 
the manager of the bill on amendment No. 
92 by the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart). 

Ordered further, That debate be limited to 
3 hours to be equally divided and controlled 
between the mover of the amendment and 
the manager of the bill on the following 
amendments: Nos. 75 and 139 by the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Kennedy); No. 123 
by the Senator from Alaska (Mr, Gravel); 
and No. 90 by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Taft). 

Ordered further, That effective on Tues- 
day, June 7, 1971, at the hour of 9:30 a.m. 
the Chair lay before the Senate for con- 
sideration the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Allott) No. 115 on pay 
provisions and that time thereon be limited 
not to exceed 3 hours to be equally divided 
and controlled by the Senator from Colorado 
and the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Stennis). 

At the conclusion of that debate on the 
amendment it shall be temporarily laid 
aside. At 2:00 p.m. on the same date the 
conference report on S. 575 (the Appalachian 
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Regional Redevelopment Act) shall be laid 
before the Senate and debate thereon shall 
be limited to 2 hours to be equally divided 
and controlled by the Majority and Minority 
Leaders on their designees, to be followed 
by a vote thereon. Following this vote, the 
Senate will resume consideration of amend- 
ment No. 115 with debate to be limited to 
20 minutes to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Allott) and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, Stennis), to be followed by a vote 
thereon. 

Provided, That, debate on all amendments 
to amendments enumerated above be limited 
to 20 minutes to be equally divided and con- 
trolled respectively by the mover and the 
author of the original amendment (first 
degree). 

Ordered further; That amendments not 
germane to the amendments enumerated 
above shall not be received. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for Monday next is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 10 a.m. 
Immediately following the recognition 
of the two leaders under the standing 
order, the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) will be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes; to be fol- 
lowed by the’ distinguished Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Grave.) for not to exceed 
15 minutes, following which there will 
be a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business, for not to exceed 
15 minutes, following which the unfin- 
ished business will be laid before the 
Senate. 

Senators are on notice that after 1-hour 
of debate on the pending amendment No. 
124, offered by the able junior Senator 
from Alaska, there will be a vote, and the 
mover of the amendment has indicated it 
will be by rolicall. Senators should also 
be on notice that there will be additional 
rolicall votes, undoubtedly, throughout 
the day on Monday and throughout the 
day on Tuesday, and the same can be 
said, I am sure, with respect to Wednes- 
day. 

It has been announced that on Monday 
there will be a closed session, to be re- 
quested by the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri (Mr: SYMINGTON). Indica- 
tions are that the time consumed in that 
closed session will not exceed 1% hours, 
but no unanimous-consent agreement 
has yet been entered into in that respect. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Did the majority whip 
indicate that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) is ex- 
pected to come up on Monday afternoon, 
although a time has not been set? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I did not 
do so, and I am glad that the able mi- 
nority whip has so indicated. I intention- 
ally withheld any references to a specific 
time for calling up that amendment, in 
view of the question that had been asked 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon about the disposition of-—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It might be useful if 
Senators knew that that particular 
amendment is expected to be called up. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I agree 
with the distinguished minority whip. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that, at the conclusion of the trensaction 
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of routine morning business on Monday 
next, the unfinished business be laid be- 
fore the Senate. The pending amendment 
by the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) 
will be the question before the Senate at 
that time, and time will begin running on 
that amendment, the time to be limited 
to 1 hour, under the agreement recently 
entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the convenience of Senators in 
identifying the amendments concerning 
which time agreements have been en- 
tered into and which will be called up on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
next week and on which rollcall votes 
may be expected, I shall recapitulate 
those amendments as follows: 

No. 75—Mr. KENNEDY—Ceiling of 150,- 
000 on number of men who may be in- 
ducted during any fiscal year—3 hours, 
equally divided. 

No. 84—Mr. Scorr—report on vol- 
unteer forces—20 minutes, equally di- 
vided. 

No. 90—Mr. Tarr—prohibiting more 
than 100,000 persons from being inducted 
in fiscal year ending June 30, 1972 and 
60,000 in fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973—3 hours, equally divided. 

No. 92—Mr. Hart—conscientious ob- 
jectors—2 hours, equally divided. 

No. 98—Mr. Packwoop—surviving son 
or sons provisions—112 hours, equally 
divided. 

No. 113—Mr. EacLeton—registration 
for voting at time of registering for Selec- 
tive Service—1 hour, equally divided. 

No. 115—Mr. ALLott—pay provisions, 
mainly Gates—3 hours, equally divided. 

No. 119—Mr. KENNEDy—requires study 
re military needs being met through civi- 
lian sources—30 minutes, equaly divided. 

No. 120—Mr. KENNEDy—no regulation 
shall be enacted before being published 
in Federal Register 30 days prior to en- 
actment—1 hour, equally divided. 

No. 122—Mr. Gravet—lowering from 
age 26 to age 18 the 5-year Statute of 
Limitations for prosecution for failure to 
register—1 hour, equally divided. 

No. 123—Mr. Gravet—changing the 
President’s power to induct into Armed 
Forces from “whether or not a state of 
war exists” to “when a state of war dec- 
clared by the Congress exists’—3 hours, 
equally divided. 

No. 124—Mr. GraveL—lowers the ten- 
ure of local and appeal board members 
of Selective Service from 20 years to 4 
years—1l1 hour, equally divided. 

No. 125—Mr, GravEL—President must 
have approval of House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees and also of 
the House of Representatives and Senate 
in order to induct more than 150,000 for 
year ending June 30, 1972—1 hour, 
equally divided. 

No. 127—Mr. Hatrretp—schedules of 
pay—contributions to a retirement sys- 
tem—also deals with quarters allowances 
and subsistence—1 hour, equally divided. 

No. 128—Mr. HATFIELD—refusal of in- 
duction into armed services not to be 
considered a crime—1 hour, equally di- 
vided. 

No. 129—Mr. HatrireLp—increasing 
proficiency pay in specialized areas—1 
hour, equally divided. 
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No. 130—Mr. HatrieLtp—increasing 
combat pay—1l hour, equally divided. 

No. 131—Mr. HatrieLp—add housing 
allowances for four lower enlisted 
grades—1 hour, equally divided. 

No. 132—Mr. HaTFriELp—increase quar- 
ters allowances—1 hour, equally divided. 

No. 133—Mr. HatrireLp—civilian medi- 
cal facilities to serve need of military—1 
hour, equally divided. 

No. 134—Mr. HatrireLtp—increasing 
special pay—1 hour, equally divided. 

No. 135—Mr. HatrieLp—congressional 
directives relating to improvement of 
Armed Forces—relating to housing, edu- 
cation, and so forth—1 hour, equally di- 
vided. 

No. 136—Mr. HatrieLp—establishing 
number of cadets and midshipmen to be 
in financial assistance programs—1 hour, 
equally divided. 

No. 137—Mr. HatrreLtp—enlistments 
and reenlistments, also limitations on 
discharges—1 hour, equally divided. 

No. 138—Mr. HatrieLp—Selective 
Service Act is repealed effective Decem- 
ber 31, 1971—1 hour, equally divided. 

No. 139—Mr. KENNEDY—each regis- 
trant to have right of counsel, and so 
forth, and setting forth procedural 
rights—3 hours, equally divided. 

No. 140—Mr. KeENnNEpy—students 
drafted out of college shall be returned 
to same college with same academic cred- 
its and scholarships as they had at time 
of being drafted—30 minutes, equally di- 
vided. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
MONDAY, JUNE 7, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 58 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, June 7, 
1971, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate June 4, 1971: 
U.S. ARMY 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Glenn David Walker, EZZ 
U.S. Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 


the Senate June 4, 1971: 
U.S. AIR FORCE 

Maj. Gen. Gordon T. Gould, Jr., RRIA 
ZSR., Regular Air Force, to be assigned to 
position of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President, in the grade of 
lieutenant general, under the provisions of 
section 8066, title 10, of the United States 
Code. 

U.S. ARMY 

The U.S. Army Reserve officer named here- 

in for promotion as a Reserve commissioned 
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officer of the Army, under provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 593(a) and 
3384: 

To be brigadier general 


Col. Benjamin L. Hunton, SSAN RAZM 
EGS Infantry. 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the Army, 
under provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Robert L. McCrady, SSAN 

PRM Adjutant General Corps. 
To be brigadier general 

Col. William J. McCaddin, SSAN 
Field Artillery. 

Col. Charles A. Rollo, SSAN EEZ ZEE. 
Field Artillery. 

Col. Dana L. Stewart, SSANEEZ ZZE. 
Armor. 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. Walter Edward Lotz, Jr., U.S. 
Army. 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 8066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 
Maj. Gen. Welborn Griffin Dolvin, 
U.S. Army. 
The following-named officers for tem- 
porary appointment in the Army of the 
United States, to the grade indicated, under 


the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Cecil Walton Hospelhorn, EEZZZZE, 
U.S. Army. 


Col. Alan Ross Toffler, EEV ZJ U.s. 
Army. 

Col. Chester M. McKeen, Jr. EESE. 
U.S, Army. 

Col, Charles Raymond Sniffin, Recs 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Sylvan Edwin Salter, BEZE. U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Nikitas Constantin Manitsas, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Joseph Edward McCarthy, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Lawrence Edward Van Buskirk, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Arthur Pancratius Hanket, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. George Washington Connell, Jr., 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Anthony Frank Daskevich, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. James Arthur Herbert R232 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Gordon Sumner, Jr. EZE. U.s. 
Army. 

Col. Richard Luther West BEZZ Z. 
U.S. Army. 


Col. Robert Wallace Fye, BEQSssccail, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Lawrence Hall Williams, 
U.S. Army. 

. Roscoe Conklin Cartwright, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Orville Leroy Tobiason, EEEE. 
Army cf the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. James Michael Templeman, 
E Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col Albert Redman, JrEEZZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 
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Col. Eugene Joseph D’Ambrosio, 
RZA Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. James Frank Hamlet EEEE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Marvin Don Fuller, EENE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Jack Thomas Pink BEZZE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. William John Whelan BEZZ ZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Willard Warren Scott, Jr., 
EZA Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. William Savage Hathaway, PREET- 
RZA Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. James Allen Johnson ena 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Miller Montague, Jr.. REZ 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Joshua Koch SEE 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Rutherford McGiffert IIL, PRA 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Love Gerrity RQSieeew, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John Elwood Hoover BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Philip Thomas Boerger Rasa. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Jacob Baer, RWSisra, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Fremont Byron Hodson, Jr.. PREET 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Robin Davis Cleland, Jr., 
RA Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. William Loyd Webb, Jr. Easel. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Vincent dePaul Gannan, Jr., PERZ 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Dorward Weston Ogden, Jr., RREZE 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert James Proudfoot Bets cal. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Garland Andrews Ludy BEZZA. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Lucius Gordon Hill, Jr. BEZZ ZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Norman Junior Salisbury EEZ. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Lee KirwanBiE ZZ. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Oliver Williams Dillard, BEEZ. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Wilton Burton Persons Sverre. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Wayne Stanley Nichols, RS 3secail. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S, Army). 

Col. Henry William Hill, EEE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Hugh James Bartley EEZ ZN. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Pat William Crizer, EEZ. Army 
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of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Richard Anthony Bresnahan, RRTM 
E Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Leo Dalton Turner, BEZE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John Calvin McWhorter, Jr. Bago] 
Ea Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Albert Ronald Escola BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Oliver Day Street IEEE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Philip Robert Feir BEZZE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Marion Collier Ross, EZE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Leo Eugene Soucek, EZANI. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Milton Eugene Key, EZZ. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Clay Thompson Buckingham, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Homer Samuel Long, Jr. EZEN. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Carroll Nance LeTellier BEEZ ZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Joseph Paul Kingston BEZZ. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Ernst Edward Roberts BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Paul Miller Timmerberg BEZZA. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Billy Mills Vaughn, EZA. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S 
Army). 

Col. Kirby Lamar, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S 
Army). 

Col. Richard Lew Morton Rasa 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Michael Daniel Healy BEVS ZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Davis O’Neill Morris, EZZ. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. John Harry Boyes MESEN. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S 
Army). 

Col, Paul Francis Gorman BES. 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Albert Benjamin Crawford, Jr., 
PZE Army of the United States (major, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. William Rowland Richardson, 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Leslie Ray Sears, Jr., EZZ. Army 
of the United States (major, U.S. Army). 

Col. Richard Lee Harris, EESE. Army 
of the United States (major, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Adams Wickham, Jr.. PRETA 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. David Hardy Sudderth, Jr.. RRT 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Richard Horner Thompson, 
Army of the United States (major, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for tempor- 
ary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 
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To be major general 


George Gordon Cantlay, 
of the United States (colonel, 


Brig. Gen. 
Army 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. 
Army 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. 
Army 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Adrian St. John IIL, RRRA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harley Lester Moore, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Curtis Wheaton Chapman, Jr., 
N ay of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Arthur Godding, 
A Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Julian Richards, Jr., 

my of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Samuel Lafayette Reid PREZA- 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Sidney Bryan Berry, Jr., EZ 
Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. David Ewing Ott EEZ ZNN. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Bert Allison David EEZ ZZEE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Morin Shoemaker, 
EOE Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Ambler Camm, REZA 

Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Harold Ira Hayward, RERA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Dennis Philip McAuliffe, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harold Arthur Kissinger, 
ETPA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Monroe Bush, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. John Quint Henion, REZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Kenneth Trevor Sawyer, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Neale Mackinnon, RZ 
EE Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Hulbert Groves, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Alexander Meigs Haig, Jr., 
Cea Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Einar Murray EZZ. 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Anton Hinrichs, Rasa 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Leahy Fair BEZZ ZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Alfred Kjellstrom, REZA 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ira Augustus Hunt, Jr., REERETA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 1J.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Henry Richard Del Mar, 
EZ Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Charles Hixon, REEE 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 


Stewart Canfield Meyer, 
of the United States (colonel, 


Maurice Wesley Kendall, 
of the United States (colonel, 
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Brig. Gen. John Carpenter Raaen, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Bradshaw Adamson, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen, John Terrell Carley, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harold Burton Gibson, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colo- 
nel, U.S, Army). 

Brig. Gen. Jeffrey Greenwood Smith, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Edward Fitzpatrick, Jr., 
ETN Ary of the United States (colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Dean Van _ Lydegraf, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3306: 


To be brigadier general 


Brig. Gen. Harley Lester Moore, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen, 
Army 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. 

Army 

U.S. Army). 
Maj. Gen, 
Army 

U.S. Army): 
Maj. Gen. 
Army 

U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. 
zm Army 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Wiliam Allen Knowlton, 
EEE Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Ambler Camm, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Maj. Gen. Robert Creel Marshall, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 
Maj. Gen. Darrie Hewitt Richards, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 

U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Stewart Canfield. Meyer, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Edward Michael Flanagan, Jr., 

rmy of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Julian Richards, Jr., 
EE Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Carpenter Raaen, Jr., 
Army, of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Adrian St. John Tl gaara. 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen, Hubert Summers Cunningham, 
BCS my of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig..Gen. Maurice Wesley Kendall, 
ES Army of the United States, (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Bernard William Rogers, 
TA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harold Robert Parfitt, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Trevor Sawyer, aaa 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Gordon Cantley, 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 


Samuel Lafayette Reid, 
of the United States (colonel, 


George Arthur Godding, 
of the United States (colonel, 


James Leon Baldwin, Ragas 
of the United States (colonel, 


Albert Ernest Milloy, RETETA 
of the United States (colonel, 


John Reiley Guthrie, Pyaar 
of the United States (colonel, 
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Brig. Gen. John Woodland Morris, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Clarke Tileston Baldwin, Jr., 
Poco aE of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

= Gen. Allen Mitchell Burdett, Jr., 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
Maj. Gen. Alexander Russell Bolling, Jr., 
rmy of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Howard Harrison Cooksey, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Charles Hixon, REETA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. CJ Le Van, EZA. Army of 
the United States (cclonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Quint Henion, wa 
Army of the United States (eclonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Holloway Cushman, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. David Ewing Ott EEZ. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Samuel Blanchard, 
Patan Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Hardld Ira Hayward, REETA 
EZ Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Joseph Hennessey, EEZA 
ESS Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Alfred Kjelistrom, 

Army of the United States. (colonel, 

Si Army). 

Maj. Gen Verne Lyle Bowers BEZZI. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Einar Murray RSS, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frederick James Kroesen, Jr., 
ny of the United States 
(colonel, UiS. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Cliffton Smith, PRETA 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Leahy Fair EZEN. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment, in the Army of the United 
States, to the grade indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 


To be brigadier general, Women’s Army Corps 
Col. Mildred Caroon Bailey, BEZZ. 

U.S. Army. 

To be brigadier general, Army Nurse Corps 


Col. Lillian Dunlap, ESS Army 

Nurse Corps, U.S,.Army. 
U.S. Navy 

Rear Adm. Philip A. Beshany, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by. the President to 
be within. the- contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral while so 
serving. 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral, in the staff corps indicated, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law: 

MEDICAL CORPS 

Richard D. Nauman. 

Willard P. Arentzen. 

SUPPLY CORPS 


Joe Go Schoggen. 
Edward E. Renfro III. 
James E. Forrest. 
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CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Richard G. Hutcheson, Jr. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Donald G. Iselin. 
Albion W. Walton, Jr. 


DENTAL CORPS 

Anthony K. Kaires. 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
rear admiral: 

LINE 


Marmaduke G. Bayne 
Robert L. J. Long 
Thomas J. Christman 
Clarence A. Hill, Jr. 
William R. Flanagan 
David H. Bagley 
Kent L. Lee 

Frederick C. Turner 
Robert B. Baldwin 
Julien J..LeBourgeois 
George P. Steele II 
Narvin O. Wittmann 
Robert C. Gooding 
Charles N. Payne, Jr. 
John L. Marocchi 
Clarence R. Bryan 


Frank H. Price, Jr. 
Arthur G. Esch 
Robert L. Baughan, 
Jr. 
James B. Hildreth 
Mayo A. Hadden, Jr. 
Henry Suerstedt,. Jr. 
Edwin M. Rosenberg 
Philip P. Cole 
Daniel E. Bergin, Jr. 
George L. Cassell 
Howard S. Moore 
Philip S.. McManus 
Lawrence Heyworth, 
Jr. 
William T. Rapp 
John M. Barrett 


MEDICAL CORPS 

Harry P. Mahin 

David P. Osborne 

Herbert |G. Stoecklein 

SUPPLY CORPS 
Douglas H, Lyness Vincent A: Lascara 
Wallace R. Dowd, Jr. Edwin E. McMorries 
John A, Scott 

DENTAL CORPS 

Vernon L. Anderson 

Vice Adm. Francis J. Blouin, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral, 
when retired, pursuant to the provision of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5233. 

Rear Adm. Harry L. Harty, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation’ of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral while so 
serving. 

Rear Adm. Harry L. Harty, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
for appointment as Navy senior member of 
the Military Staff Committee of the United 
Nations, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 711. 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

The nominations beginning Charles T. 
Goetz, to be major, and ending Robert G. 
Worthingtcn, to be second lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record on 
May 13, 1971. 

IN THE ARMY 

The nominations beginning Allen B. Bo- 
stad, to be lieutenant colonel, and ending 
Michael J. McCarthy, to. be captain, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record on 
May 14, 1971. 

IN THE Navy 

The nominations beginning Robert G. 
Schultz, Jr., to be ensign, and ending Arthur 
P. Sibold, Jr., to be captain, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record on May 
17, 1971. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The nominations beginning Gerald G. Abel, 
to be major, and ending William E. Zales, 
Jr., to be captain, which nominations were 
received by the Senate and appeared in the 
Congressional Record on May 14, 1971. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


LOUISVILLE ORCHESTRA LAUDED 
FOR ITS PERFORMANCE IN THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 23, the Louisville Orchestra 
gave a memorable concert in Constitu- 
tion Hall here in Washington, D.C. It 
was the only guest orchestra selected to 
play during the fifth Inter-American 
Festival held in the Nation’s Capital 
during the week of May 17-23. 

The concert, which was devoted to mu- 
sic of the Americas, prompted critic 
Paul Hume to say ih the May 24 issue of 
the Washinzton Post that the Louisville 
Orchestra is more experienced in the 
regular playing of all kinds of new mu- 
sic than any, other major orchestra, in 
the country. Their response throughout 
the day:was remarkable. 

Jean Dietrich of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal staff wrote a highly descriptive 
account of the orchestra’s appearance 
which was published in the. May 24 issue 
of the paper. 

We, in Louisville, are very proud of the 
excellence and renown of our orchestra. 
In full recognition of the outstanding 
achievements of the Louisville Orches- 
tra, I include thé téxts of both columns 
at this point in the RECORD: 


ORCHESTRA'S WASHINGTON Visit Is LIVELY 
(By Jean Dietrich) 


WASHINGTON.—Panic rippled through the 
Louisville Orchestra moments before its con- 
cert began yesterday afternoon in Washing- 
ton’s Constitution Hall. 

A prankster in the French horn section, 
Helen Lindsey, whispered, “‘Does anybody 
know what key ‘Hail to the Chief’ is in?” 

Like lightning, a whisper went through the 
ranks. “Is HE here?” 

Well, President Nixon wasn’t present—al- 
though he and Mrs, Nixon were listed as hon- 
orary chairmen of the Fifth Inter-American 
Music Festival, a series of concerts that 
opened last Tuesday and continues through 
Saturday. 

Washingtonians, however, made up for the 
President's absence. More of them turned out 
than to any other concert so far in this series 
that stresses the music of all the Americas. 
They were an audience who. leaped to their 
feet at the conclusion saying things like 
“Terrific!” and “Tremendous!” in such uni- 
son that it was audible throughout the giant 
hall. 

MRS. COOPER UNRUFFLED 

What was definitely a very big weekend for 
the Louisville orchestra and conductor Jorge 
Mester, began Saturday when they flew to 
Washington. 

Senator and Mrs. John Sherman Cooper 
Saturday gave a reception at their George- 
town house for the orchestra and its en- 
tourage—which included Louisville Mayor 
and Mrs. Frank Burke and Dr. and Mrs. 
Richard Kain. (Mrs. Kain is a long-time or- 
chestra board member). 

Mrs. Cooper has a reputation for never los- 
ing her cool—and the party in the Cooper 
garden gave her another opportunity to. come 
through unruffied in an emergency. Minutes 


before the orchestra members arrived at the 
house 10 firemen had just departed. 

There was no fire, Mrs. Cooper said. But 
sometime during the afternoon a wisteria 
vine that climbs to. the top of the three 
stories overlooking the garden had come loose 
and fallen down across the area where the 
buffet table was being set up. Mrs. Cooper 
called the fire department. 

“When they asked if it was an emergency, 
I said it certainly is—the entire Louisville 
orchestra's arriving any minute,” Mrs. Cooper 
said. “So they sent 10 men and a tall ladder 
over-and the vine was up again in no time.” 

She gazed over her garden full. of guests 
and admitted she felt a shudder imagining 
what would have happened if the heavy vine 
had tumbled down on everybody there. 

Among the additional guests were Galo 
Plaza, secretary general of the Organization 
of American States and Mrs. Plaza and the 
Mexican ambassador, Jose Olloqui and his 
wife. 

Plaza was instrumental in):having the 
L.,.O, appear. in. Washington, “fulfilling a 
promise” he said he made in Louisville two 
years ago for thé Pan-American festival. 

He was “so impressed with the orchestra 
concert I heard, I promised to invite them 
to our next festival.” 

It was party time again following the con- 
cert yesterday. Washington’s: Kentucky 
Society, assisted by alumni of the University 
of Kentucky, had a Kentucky, punch party 
in the Rayburn Office Building. 

Because of recent bomib threats everybody 
had to sign in. That's pretty time consuming 
for more than 100 persons, but it did provide 
time for a post-mortem on the concert. 


PROBLEMS FOR- PIANIST 


Pianist Doris Keyes probably had the wild- 
est report: Her role in a far-out number 
called “Fantasie-Impromptu”) by Gerardo 
Gandini (in which the composer appeared 
as piano soloist) was to intermittently pluck 
the strings of a piano, brush the strings with 
a métal ruler, hit them with timpani sticks 
and drag a key-ring full of keys across them. 

“First I dropped the ruler,” she said, “and 
couldn't retrieve it. Then the key ring came 
apart and the keys all fell in the piano. 
When I was leaving the hall I ran into the 
Mayor (Burke) talking with a group and 
heard him say he wondered ‘what that little 
guy was doing crawling all over the piano.’ z 

A long list of Kentuckians was responsi- 
ble for the rousing farewell party, with 
Lewis Moss, past president of the Kentucky 
Society, the man-in-charge. His “right- 
hand” was Mabel Smart, (wife of another 
past president, L. Ray Smart), who mixed 
the punchy punch. She's always in practice, 
she said, having done the job for Kentucky 
celebrations “since Alben Barkley was vice- 
president.” 

For the “orchestra, there was yet another 
triumph on the way to the airport for the 
trip back. A motorcycle police escort pre- 
ceded the busses—and at one intersection 
the escort turned ‘his siren’ on, stopped 
traffic, and left Treasury Secretary John 
Connally sitting in his limousine waiting for 
the L.O. procession to whiz past. 


FESTIVAL'S SOLE SYMPHONY 
(By Paul Hume) 


The only symphony during the course of 
the entire Fifth Inter-American Festival 
opened yesterday afternoon's concert by the 
Louisville Orchestra in Constitution Hall. 

Written by Gustavo Becerra of Chile in 
1958, it is music that commands admiration 
for the form of its content and the distin- 
guished art with which it is carried through 
to a closing of intense and. compelling power. 
But surely the “lento,” which the program 


showed as its middle movement was the final 
passacaglia. In this movement, the grandeur 
of Becerra's thought produces astonishing 
sonorities which move with seeming ease 
above an underlying phrase of amazing 
breadth. 

As Jorge Mester probed deeper and deeper 
into Becerra's massive score, the youthful 
conductor of the Louisville Orchestra showed, 
for the first of many times during the after- 
noon, his singular gifts in: many aspects of 
the newest music. His orchestra is, of course, 
more experienced in regular playing of all 
kinds of new music than any other major 
orchestra in the country. Their response 
throughout the day was remarkable. 

Becerra’s symphony was first heard in 
Washington during the First Inter-American 
Festival in 1959. Its return was -highly 
welcome. 

In “Sideral II,” Hector Quintanar of Mexi- 
co moves through the wide range of new 
sounds that have opened to orchestral com- 
posers in the last two.decades. While the 
work is largely chordal, moments of high re- 
lief come in a lyrical solo for tuba, passages 
for plucked piano and muted brasses, Now 
and then something leaps out that makes you 
wonder, “Now how did he do that!" Yet the 
ingenuity never seems purely for effect, 

It is music that moves with the fine con- 
viction that stamps its composer as a man 
who is, at 36, already as secure in ideas as in 
technique with which to express them. 

To see the title “Fantasie-Impromptu” on 
a program of new music is enough to sug- 
gest that something from the Indianapolis 
Romantic Festival was delivered to the wrong 
festival. But Gerardo Gandini of Argentina is. 
a man whose vivid imagination accompanies 
a musical intellect of wide-ranging ideas. His 
“Fantasie-Impromptu" borrows not only 
Chopin's famous title, but he says, “Chopin's 
music is the source of all the material of the 
work.” There is a Short boogie-woogie pas- 
Sage over the left-hand part of the G Major 
Prelude, an ornamental embellishment from 
the Chopin that gives the work its title, and 
other, fragmentary, fleeting glimpses. 

In the course of the amazing piano and or- 
chestral comingling are elements suggesting 
the hallucinatory in Instrumental writing of 
utmost virtuosity, 

Gandini, a disciple of Ginastera, bears his 
master’s stamp but has made music very 
much his own, He is also a phenomenal pi- 
anist who, in combination with an inspired 
Mester and orchestra, won a proper triumph 
for his fascinating music. 

From Colombia, Jesus Pinzon-Urrea sent 
up a Study for Orchestra which makes ex- 
emplary use of the top methods in writing 
for today’s orchestra, choir by choir. 

The afternoon closed with a model account 
of the Horsepower Suite which Carlos Chavez 
wrote in 1926, the era when “Pacific 231,” 
“Skyscrapers,” “Ballet Mecanique” and “In & 
Soviet Iron Foundry” rereflected musically 
the mechanistic age. Chavez used motor en- 
ergies combined with folksongs in a way not 
unmindful of Stravinsky. Today it sounds a 
bit faded. 


NEGATIVE PUBLICITY RECEIVES 
MOST ATTENTION 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from Mr. Spiro M. 
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Vuscovich of Saratoga, Calif., who pro- 
tested the fact that the negative pub- 
licity regarding Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
seems to dominate any positive defense 
of the company. He requested that I do 
what I could to generate favorable com- 
ments in Congress in order to bring bal- 
ance into the national consideration of 
Lockheed's problems. 

I believe the best manner in which 
I can comply with my constituent’s re- 
quest is to offer portions of a letter 
which he addressed to another individ- 
ual and which he enclosed with his com- 
munication to me. Since it was addressed 
to another Member of the Congress, I 
am deleting portions of the letter which 
concern that particular Member. Mr. 
Vuscovich makes a case which is worthy 
of consideration. The excerpt follows: 

Do we get no credit at all for designing, 
developing and building some of the finest 
aircraft in the world during the past 35 
years? 

The German Air Ministry admitted pub- 
licly that their problem with the F—104 is due 
to their modifications, not of the basic air- 
craft design. Do you know of any serious 
problems with the F-104 experienced by 
Japan, Italy, etc.? Have you talked to any 
F-104 pilots? I have, and they also fiy 
F-102’s and others. 

Lockheed has manufactured outstanding 
military aircraft since the days of the Hud- 
son bomber which was a conversion of the 
Model 14/18 commercial aircraft and which 
was flying circles around our first line Doug- 
las bomber in 1938. 

What about the Al1/SR71, U-2, C141, C130, 
P-38, P-80, T-33, etc.? The Navy P2V/P3V 
series are some of the most reliable and suc- 
cessful ever produced. 

Except for the C5A, Lockheed has per- 
formed adequately in budget and schedule— 
as well as any other company. 

It is my opinion that the C5A cost prob- 
lem is not entirely Lockheed's fault. What 
about inflation and customer changes? It is 
a fine aircraft and meets all of its intended 
performance specifications. The normal ex- 
pected profit from this program should have 
gone into L1011 development. I assume that 
Lockheed Management felt they must bid on 
the McNamara contract (as did the other 
bidders) in order to receive future DOD bus- 
iness. As you know, this type contract has 
been abolished—little consolation for Lock- 
heed. It was a stupid type contract to begin 
with. Now we are returning to prototype pro- 
duction again. I always maintained we should 
have never changed. Look at McNamara’s 
folly, F111!! 

In a complete new technology, Lockheed 
produced the first major spacecraft in only 
four years at a reasonable cost. The Agena 
is the most reliable space system we have. 
How about the performance of the Polaris 
and Poseidon missile systems? 

It really upsets me to think of the thou- 
sands of people who worked all these years 
to create such systems being malaligned be- 
cause some problems have arisen now—and 
mostly because Great Britain will not live 
up to their agreements. 

We can give money away to foreigners, pay 
farmers for not growing things, throw it 
away on certain welfare, but don't seem wil- 
ling to help a company to keep advancing 
technology, keep people working and paying 
taxes. Our balance of payments will be en- 
hanced by the export of 1011’s—at least by 
$1.0 billion. 

Speaking of overexpenditures, how about 
the Central Valley Water Project or the Bay 
Area Rapid Transit Program—or any other 
public project you can mention? It should 
be a lot easier to estimate a straightforward 
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construction job than an advanced and com- 
plex aerospace program. 
. > 
I am sorry if I sound a little harsh but 
after 33 years of devotion to Lockheed prog- 
ress (even as a small cog in the wheel) I do 
not appreciate the negative publicity—it 
seems to me that a little positive reaction 
to our plight is warranted. 
Iam writing this letter as a private citizen, 
tax payer, and native son of California. 
Yours Truly, 
SPIRO M, Vuscovicu, 
Saratoga, Calif. 


OKLAHOMANS PREPARING TO 
GREET CHAIRMAN MILLS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, all 
Oklahoma is looking forward to an out- 
standing event scheduled this Friday, 
June 4, when Chairman WILBUR MILLS 
of the Ways and Means Committee is to 
address a joint session of the Oklahoma 
Legislature. 

Chairman Mitts of Arkansas is a great 
neighbor of ours and it is always a pleas- 
ure to have him visit our State. On this 
occasion, Oklahoma is already rolling out 
the red carpet for our visitor in the form 
of a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the Oklahoma Legislature last week. 

Mr. Speaker, I include this resolution 
in the Recorp so that all of our colleagues 
can see just what we think of Chairman 
Mitts in Oklahoma: 


RESOLUTION 


A concurrent resolution welcoming the Hon- 
orable WILBUR D. MILLS, Member of Con- 
gress from the State of Arkansas, on the 
occasion of his address to a joint session of 
the House of Representatives and Senate 
of the Oklahoma Legislature; extending 
the invitation of the Legislature to the 
Oklahoma congressional delegation to at- 
tend said session as guests of the legisla- 
ture; and directing distribution. 


Whereas, the honorable Wilbur D. Mills, 
Member of Congress from our neighboring 
State of Arkansas since 1939 and long-time 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, has accepted an invitation to address 
the House of Representatives and Senate of 
the Oklahoma Legislature sitting in Joint 
Session on June 4, 1971; and 

Whereas, said address by the Honorable 
Wilbur D. Mills will be a message of great 
timeliness and significance by reason of the 
fact that it comes at a time when truly land- 
mark legislation designed to chart new 
courses for the fiscal future of the states as 
well as of the United States is pending be- 
fore the United States Congress and the said 
Ways and Means Committee; and 

Whereas, the said Honorable Wilbur D. 
Mills is the preeminent spokesman of the 
United States Congress for and is otherwise 
uniquely knowledgeable in such far-reach- 
ing fiscal proposals, including such propos- 
als as the federalization of all public wel- 
fare assistance and federal “revenue shar- 
ing” with states and local governments, and 
will share his expertise in these matters of 
great moment with the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture on this occasion; and 

Whereas, the occasion of the address by 
the said Honorable Wilbur D. Mills most as- 
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suredly will be an occasion long and well 
remembered by the Oklahoma Legislature; 
and 

Whereas, the Legislature is highly desirous 
that the occasion of his visit and address be 
equally as long and well remembered by the 
said Honorable Wilbur D. Mills. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate 
of the 1st session of the 33rd Oklahoma Leg- 
islature, the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein: 

Section 1. The Honorable Wilbur D. Mills, 
Member of Congress from our great sister 
and neighbor State of Arkansas, is hereby 
officially welcomed to the State of Oklahoma 
on the occasion of his address to the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of the 
Oklahoma Legislature sitting in Joint Ses- 
sion on June 4, 1971. 

Section 2. The Legislature extends to the 
said Honorable Wilbur D. Mills the hospi- 
tality of the Legislature and of the people 
of the State of Oklahoma to the end that 
the occasion of his visit and address may be 
forever remembered by him. 

Section 3. In order (1) that they may have 
the benefit of the remarks and views of the 
said Honorable Wilbur D. Mills on the occa- 
sion of his address to the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture, and (2) that they may join in the ex- 
tending of Oklahoma's hospitality to the 
said Honorable Wilbur D. Mills, the Legisla- 
ture hereby invites the members of the Okla- 
homa delegation to the United States Con- 
gress to attend their Joint Session of the 
House of Representatives and Senate on 
June 4, 1971, with the privileges of the floor 
theirs. 

Section 4. A copy of this Resolution shall 
be presented to the Honorable Wilbur D. 
Mills on the occasion of his address on 
June 4, 1971, and copies shall be distributed 
to the members of the Oklahoma delegation 
to the United States Congress. 


THE JAPANESE ECONOMY—FACT 
AND MYTH 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly, His Excellency Nobuhiko Ushiba, the 
Ambassador of Japan to the United 
States gave a very important speech at 
the World Trade Club in Houston. Hous- 
ton was a very logical place for such a 
talk as the city is fast becoming one of 
the major international trade centers of 
the world. The growing amount of trade 
between the United States and Japan— 
in both directions—raises such signifi- 
cant questions affecting our economy 
that I feel that it is important for us all 
to be knowledgeable of the true situa- 
tion. I urge all of my colleagues to read 
Ambassador Ushiba’s salient remarks in 
“The Japanese Economy—Fact and 


THE JAPANESE ECONOMY—FACT AND MYTH 


It is a real pleasure to be here in Houston 
today. For us Japanese, and for much of 
the world Texas is a symbol of American 
dynamism and ability to “think big". These 
are characteristics which we greatly admire, 
and which many observers feel that we Ja- 
panese share with you. Such shared traits 
are among the many things which we have in 
common. 

Nonetheless, we are now entering into what 
may be a critical period in relations between 
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the United States and Japan. At such a 
moment, it is of very great importance that 
both our people view these relations with as 
much clarity and perspective as possible, and 
with a minimum of emotion and misinforma- 
tion. 

There seems to be growing in the United 
States a greatly exaggerated concern, indeed 
even a fear, about Japan's economic strength, 
its competitive abilities, and its intents. Jap- 
anese products are frequently described as 
“flooding” the American market, backed up 
by a rather sinister organization labeled 
“Japan, Inc.”, which will—so the impression 
goes—stop at nothing to overwhelm various 
foreign markets, notably in the United 
States. In a recent cover story in Time maga- 
zine, it was stated that: “The issue—and the 
real Japanese Challenge—ts nothing less than 
whether the two mightiest trading nations 
in the world can learn to live in commercial 
peace”, And in the same article, an unnamed 
U.S. government official is cited as saying 
that Japan is engaged in economic war with 
the U.S., with the immediate objective of 
dominating the Pacific, and then perhaps the 
entire world. 

Now this becomes a very serious matter 
when millions of Americans are beginning 
to have such a distorted and alarmist pic- 
ture of Japan, one which can be immensely 
harmful to our larger ties and to our mu- 
tual interests. It is therefore increasingly 
important, as Americans say, to put the rec- 
ord straight. It is particularly important that 
we do so before misimpressions and emo- 
tions on both sides of the Pacific begin to 
enter our political bloodstream in a way 
which might do lasting damage to both our 
countries. 

At such a time, our first obligation is 
to remind ourselves that the things which 
unite us are—in any rational perspective— 
far more important than the things which 
tend to divide us. 

There are two basic facts about our re- 
lationships which we must never lose sight 
of. The first is that the United States and 
Japan are the two largest and most dynamic 
economies in the free world; together, their 
300 million people produce half the world’s 
goods and services. The second basic fact 
is that Japan has become the United States’ 
most important political and economic part- 
ner in the Far East, and that the security 
of both nations in that vast and often trou- 
bled area is highly dependent on maintain- 
ing a close and fruitful partnership. 

Both of these facts argue powerfully for 
responsibility and restraint whenever there 
appears to be friction between our countries. 
The mere fact of our joint economic power 
imposes special responsibilities on our two 
nations, since what we do affects dozens of 
other countries, as well. We are no longer 
free agents by the very nature of our eco- 
nomic strength. At the same time, we have 
particular obligations to handle our eco- 
nomic relations in a way which will most 
contribute to world peace and security. Cer- 
tainly neither of us can afford a trade war 
or any other kind of war; this would be mad- 
ness for both of us. And it would also be 
totally unnecessary. 

Since it is in our economic relation that 
most frictions and misunderstandings have 
been growing, I want to address myself to 
them quite candidly. But we must remember 
that the economic and the political have 
become inseparable in the long run. Indeed, 
a prominent U.S. Senator, Abe Ribicoff (D. 
Conn.), recently reported, after some 
study abroad, the economic relations be- 
tween the U.S. and other nations have be- 
come the principal political issues between 
them. I believe that this is generally true. 
This means that, in the largest sense, even 
when we discuss such specialized subjects 
as whether the level of Japanese textiles in 
the U.S. market is excessive or not, we are 
not talking exclusively about textiles and 
economics. We are also talking about our 
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political ties ana, eventually, about our mu- 
tual security in vast sections of the globe. 

With this preface, let me come to the heart 
of my subject today. Not only are the United 
States and Japan the free world’s biggest and 
most productive economies, they are also 
one another's principal overseas customers 
and suppliers. Trade between our two coun- 
tries reached the impressive level of over 
$10 billion in 1970, and is increasing at a 
very rapid rate. U.S. exports to Japan rose 
by 33% last year alone, while imports from 
Japan increased 20%. It seems probable that 
Japan will be the fastest growing market in 
the world for many American products in 
the decade of the 1970s. Indeed, Japan is one 
of the few customers which can absorb many 
of the highly sophisticated products of 
American industry. 

For all these reasons, economic as well as 
political, it is of major importance that our 
evolving relationship be as fruitful as pos- 
sible, and that It develop with a minimum of 
friction. And toward this end, it is essential 
that we both have a firm grasp of the basic 
economic facts of the other partner, and have 
a clear understanding of the interplay be- 
tween our two economies. This is a very large 
subject, and one which I cannot hope to 
cover completely in this speech. But I do 
want to deal with some salient points. 

Since I have had the honor to represent 
Japan in the United States, I have frankly 
been surprised and disturbed to discover how 
often impressions about Japan and its econ- 
omy are based on sheer myth rather than on 
fact. Moreover, these myths seem to grow 
and take on a life of their own, until finally 
a totally fictitious misimpression comes to be 
accepted as “common knowledge”. 

This is becoming sufficiently damaging to 
our larger understanding and partnership 
that the situation calls for some very frank 
talk in order to separate the facts from the 
myths. I personally believe that, once we 
make this separation, 90% of the frictions 
and altercations on economic matters be- 
tween our two countries will disappear, and 
the other 10% will be manageable. 

Let me talk to you first about textiles, 
since this is a subject which has caused more 
misunderstanding and tension between our 
two countries than any other in recent years. 
It is also a subject where myths have prolif- 
erated to an astonishing degree. 

Recently, for example, one of the most 
widely-read journalists, David Lawrence, in 
the United States, whose column appears in 
hundreds of newspapers, wrote that the in- 
flux of Japanese textiles is now so great that 
it threatens to “absorb the entire American 
market”. Therefore, he concluded, the textile 
issue with Japan is one where the sheer “sur- 
vival” of the U.S. textile industry is at stake. 

Though I am a diplomat, it would be hard 
to find a diplomatic term which would de- 
scribe this accurately. The fact is, this as- 
sertion is simply untrue, as many sophisti- 
cated American businessmen know. Nonethe- 
less, it is an untruth which has considerable 
currency. Very often, newspapers refer to im- 
ports of Japanese textiles as being a “flood” 
or a “tidal wave”, 

The most important statistic to put this 
entire textile issue into perspective is the fact 
that, in 1970, total imports of Japanese tex- 
tiles and textile products amounted to only 
1.3% of U.S. consumption of these products, 
in dollar value. And once this basic fact is 
known, the myth is already largely dissipated. 
One percent is scarcely a flood or a tidal wave, 
and cannot remotely be equated with a threat 
to absorb the entire American market. I have 
yet to see a $45 billion industry put out of 
business or be severely damaged because one 
of its competitors supplies 1% of the market. 

Another part of the myth is that Japan, 
and Japan almost alone, constitutes the 
“problem” where textile imports are con- 
cerned. In a recent article in the New York 
Times by a leading textile manufacturer, 
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Japan was mentioned 14 times in a crit- 
ical context, while no other foreign sup- 
pliers were mentioned at all. Yet Japan ac- 
tually supplies a decreasing share of overall 
textile imports into the U.S. In 1970, it sup- 
plied 24%, while Western Eurcpean countries 
shipped 30% and underdeveloped countries 
provided 42%. Moreover, it seems very likely 
that Japan’s share of these imports will con- 
tinue to decrease, while the share of the 
developing countries will probably increase. 

Another part of the myth is that Japan's 
textile shipments to the U.S. are increasing 
at an extremely rapid rate. It is true that 
they are increasing. Last year they went from 
1.1% of the American market to 1.3%— 
hardly a subject for acute alarm. But a little 
known fact, even in this increase, is that 
almost the entire growth in Japanese textile 
imports consisted of yarn, which has been in 
much demand by the American textile in- 
dustry for producing knitwear; this yarn, in 
other words, is a raw material for the Amer- 
ican industry, and not a competitive product. 
If these yarn shipments were deducted from 
imports, there would have been almost no 
increase in the flow of Japanese textiles to 
the United States in 1970. 

A recent study by the respected Christian 
Science Monitor on the Southeast helped to 
put this myth in perspective. It cited the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta as stating 
that “reports of new textile plant openings in 
the region are now keeping up with, if not 
outstripping, shutdowns,” Moreover, the 
Monitor went on to report that, despite the 
fact that “Japanese imports are widely 
blamed as being a leading factor in Southern 
mill closings”, its investigations showed that 
“the factors which have caused shutdowns 
and readjustments in the Southern textile 
industry are complex and to a large extent 
domestic.” 

I do not cite all this as an exercise in 
dialectics, of course. These widely-believed 
myths have already done considerable da- 
mage to relations between Japan and the 
United States and—it should be restated— 
very unnecessary damage. There is no reason 
why our two countries should be engaged in 
what some observers have called a “textile 
war” when there is no significant, objective 
problem. No reasonable man can contend that 
Japan's 1% of the market represents a threat 
to the American textile industry, or that it 
justifies endangering our large relations. 

The myths about Japan and its trade 
policy are not restricted to textiles, of course. 
One of the most prevalent myths is that the 
U.S. is an open market, while Japan is a 
resolutely closed market where American 
products have almost no chance to compete. 
Let me say, in all frankness, that there were 
many import restrictions in Japan as little 
as two years ago. As late as April 1968, Japan’s 
foreign exchange reserves were only $1.9 
billion, which was an extremely thin margin 
to finance our vital imports of raw materials 
for Japanese industries, of which we seldom 
had a reserve supply of more than two or 
three weeks. This was rather as though an 
average householder had a margin of $25 to 
assure the essential purchases of his family— 
it allowed for no diversion or error. And as 
a result, until 1968, Japan had no choice but 
to maintain fairly stringent import restric- 
tions to avoid a hemorrhage of its limited 
foreign exchange for other than the most 
needed imports. But since 1968, with our re- 
serves reaching a more comfortable level, all 
that has changed. Since then, it is not exag- 
gerated to say that Japan’s rate of trade 
liberalization is the most rapid of any coun- 
try In recent history. By October of this year, 
our remaining import quotas will have been 
reduced to a level comparable to those of 
West Germany, and will be below those of 
many Western European countries. More- 
over, our tariffs have been cut substantially, 
as well. Last month, Japan made substantial 
tariff cuts on 1,923 dutiable items which, 
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under the Kennedy Round negotiations, we 
were not required to put into effect until 
1972. In addition, Japan also cut tariffs on 
38 other items such as refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, radio and TV receivers, and polished 
sheet glass. 

With the rapid dismantling of our. quota 
restrictions, and the further reduction of 
our tariffs, Japan is probably as open a 
market as the United States is today and in 
some areas, such as textiles; it is far more 
open. 

All these steps have been taken to en- 
courage and stimulate imports into Japan. 
This is already happening, in,fact. In 1970, 
while overall U.S. exports to Japan rose by 
33%, some key, exports soared at a spectacu- 
lar rate, For example, sales of American 
computers to Japan rose 70%, aircraft sales 
were. up 69%, and those of electric machinery 
gained 48%. In addition, Japan bought 49% 
more American automobiles than the previ- 
ous year, 65% more cotton, 52% more soy- 
beans, and 67% more coal. 

This performance hardly suggests that the 
Japanese market is closed, or that American 
products cannot compete in it. 

Nonetheless, the myth hangs on that Ja- 
pan is a formidably and, unfairly restricted 
market. Recently, a well-known magazine, 
(Newsweek) in an otherwise illuminating 
and objective story about Japanese automo- 
biles, alleged that: “the paternalistic Jap- 
anese government has taken pains to pro- 
tect its domestic market through a duty 
and tax structure that virtually embargoes 
foreign competition”. It goes on to cite a 
Vice President of Ford as saying that “It 
isn't fair of the Japanese to hide behind 
this great barrier. They can put a Toyota 
in the U.S. for $50 (in duties) while it costs 
us $450 (in duties and taxes) to put a Pin- 
to in there”. 

At first glance, this sounds very unfair 
indeed, But this is a very misleading exam- 
ple when examined closely, The fact is that 
U.S. duties on passenger cars are 3.5% while 
those in Japan are 10%, This means that 
the duties on a Pinto are around $150—by 
no means prohibitive, On the other hand, 
taxes are quite another matter. But these 
taxes, it should be pointed out, apply to all 
cars, whether American, Japanese or oth- 
ers. It is therefore very misleading to com- 
pare U.S. duties with Japanese duties and 
taxes. Moreover, it should be noted that 
while U.S. duties on passenger cars are 
slightly less than Japanese duties, they are 
far higher on trucks: U.S. duties on trucks 
are 25% while those of Japan are 10%. It 
would be difficult to maintain that Japa- 
nese tariffs of 10% represent a “virtual em- 
bargo”, while U.S. tariffs of 25% constitute 
an open market. Yet the myth of Japan’s 
“closed market” is a very persistent one, 
and it is frequently supported by examples 
which have no more merit than this one. 

The basic fact about Japan’s trade policy 
today is that it is moving full speed toward 
liberalization, and that Japan is already a 
much more open market than most Amer- 
icans appear to realize. 

It would be ironic if, at the very moment 
when Japan is following the United States’ 
traditional example in the direction of Hberal 
trade, the United States itself should desert 
that tradition. And it would be particularly 
ironical if it were to invoke protectionism 
an the grounds that Japan has a “closed” 
market which must be countered by closing 
the American market, 

It is difficult to foresee the future, but 
there is one prediction I can safely make: 
if the U.S. and Japan get bogged down in 
restrictions and counter-restrictions, and re- 
criminations and counter-criminations, we 
will both lose. This would be a great pity 
because the future is so bright for both of 
us if we deal responsibly with our differences. 

Japan is a huge and growing market for 
American business, with an enormous poten- 
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tial for future sales. Let us remember that 
our two-way trade has created considerable 
employment, higher living standards, and 
greater profits in both countries. It is now 
estimated that 400,000 Americans are directly 
dependent for their livelihood on U.S. sales 
to Japan, and quite probably even more in 
Japan earn their living from Japanese sales 
to the U.S. Moreover, the technological cross- 
fertilization between American Industry and 
Japanese industry is already considerable, 
and their competition is a valuable stimulus 
to both industries, encouraging the very kind 
of innovation and dynamism which has made 
American industry preeminent in the world. 

We can certainly expect shifts in our 
economic patterns. Not only the United 
States, but also Japan, is having to move 
more and more into technology-intensive 
industries, and away from labor-intensive 
industries, where our rapidly rising wages 
make it increasingly difficult for us to com- 
pete. We must both expect and accept that 
labor-intensive industries will move more and 
more'to the low-wage countries of Asia, Latin 
America and eventually, even to Africa, 

Above all, in the uncertain world in which 
we live, with the winds of change and revolu- 
tion blowing strongly around the globe, we 
must not lose sight of the immense impor- 
tance of our partnership for the stability of 
vast parts of the world, and for the mutual 
securtiy of both our people. This partner- 
ship offers us so much promise and challenge 
for the future, that we can ill afford to 
squander it is disagreements on relatively 
minor issues. 

Let us put our problems and frictions into 
perspective, and remember how much of our 
future, and that of much of the world, 
depends on our close working alliance. I can 
assure you that Japan will “pull its weight” 
in our common good, 

Thank you for your courteous attention. 


MISSED—SHE WILL BE: FOR- 
GOTTEN, NEVER 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 1 of this year a dis- 
tinguished lady, Mrs. S. Lasky retired as 
director of volunteer services. 

Mrs. Lasky’s career began at Carney 
Hospital more than 22 years ago; before 
the hospital building was a reality. At 
that time, she was a member of the 
Carney Guild, comprised of hospital 
friends which was sponsored by Cardinal 
Cushing, then Archbishop of Boston. On 
the recommendation of the Cardinal, 
Mrs. Lasky and many other guild mem- 
bers accepted the task of forming an 
active women’s auxiliary for the new 
Carney which was to be built in Dor- 
chester. 

While she was working on this pro- 
gram, Mrs. Lasky was asked by Sister 
Oliva, D.C., then administrator of the 
old Carney, to join the Carney Hospital 
employee family. She was to do this by 
organizing an entire volunteer services 
department: which would be active the 
day the new Carney opened. In Sep- 
tember of 1953, 4 months before the new 
building was ready, she began this tre- 
mendous task, and in December the ladies 
in pink smocks were on hand to greet 
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those attending the dedication ceremony 
of the new hospital. 

The volunteer services department 
numbering 50 active members in 1953, to- 
day has more than 260 dedicated women 
on the volunteer staff. 

Mrs. Lasky, the former S. Agnes Slavin, 
is a native of Dorchester. She is a grad- 
uate of Girls’ High School, and received 
her bachelor of arts degree from Boston 
University. 

A leader among her peers, she orga- 
nized, almost single handed, the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Directors of Hos- 
pital Volunteer Services, serving as its 
first president from 1962 to 1964. In 1967, 
she obtained the green light from the 
New England Hospital Assembly to or- 
ganize a New England Association, Di- 
rectors of Hospital Volunteer Services, 
for which group she was first president, 
currently serving her second consecu- 
tive term. 

Mrs. Lasky is a member of the Quincy 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, Quota International—of which she 
was past vice president—Milton Catho- 
lic Club, Milton Women’s Club, Ladies of 
Charity, and the American Society of 
Directors of Volunteer Services. 

For nearly a quarter century, Carney 
Hospital has been a major part of the 
life of Mrs. Lasky, who has seen many 
young ladies in striped uniform go on 
to nursing and other professional serv- 
ices, even into the religious Community 
of our Sisters. She has been an inspira- 
tion for many, and a good friend to the 
volunteers, as well as those associated 
with the hospital and many persons in 
the neighboring communities. 

Missed—she will be. Forgotten, never. 


THE CRITICS HAVE LOST THEIR 
cooL 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, former 
military affairs editor for the New York 
Times, Mr. Hanson Baldwin, recently 
had a few words to say about the asser- 
tion that the U.S. war effort in South- 
east Asia is based on killing civilians. 

This column, which appeared in the 
New York Times of May 31, 1971, makes 
worthwhile reading: 

Tue Critics Have Lost THEIR CooL 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

(Note.—Hanson W. Baldwin was formerly 
military affairs editor of the Times. He is 
now retired.) 

Roxsury, Conn.—Any assertion that “our 
war in Indochina is based on killing civil- 
ians” is, I believe, completely and demon- 
strably untrue. If this charge of attempted 
genocide had been accurate, surely the pop- 
ulations of both North and South Vietnam 
would have been decimated by now. Instead, 
there has been an actual estimated increase 
of about 2,000,000 people in South Vietnam 
since 1965, and of estimated hundreds of 
thousands in North Vietnam. 

The numbers of civilian casualties—and 
no one knows how many of these were “‘civil- 
ian” in name only—have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. 
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Have we so soon forgotten the holocaust 
of World War II, and—before that—of World 
War I, or for that matter, even of the Nige- 
rian civil war? 

In 1937, the Japanese Army slaughtered 
200,000 to 300,000 civilians in the rape of 
Nanking. Millions of civilians died from 
starvation (imposed by the Allied blockade) 
or were killed in World War I. In World War 
TĪ, scores of thousands died in the inferno of 
Dresden and other scores of thousands In 
the fire storm in Hamburg. U.S. bombers 
killed more people in one Tokyo fire raid 
(some 84,000 dead plus 41,000 wounded) 
than were later killed in the atomic bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima. At Nagasaki the second 
atom bomb added 35,000 to 40,000 more dead 
to the long, long toll of man’s inhumanity to 
man. In World War II at least 6,000,000 Jews 
were destroyed by Hitler's Nazis; the number 
of civilian war dead, which will never be ac- 
curately known, could total as many as 15,- 
000,000 to 38,000,000. The Nigerian civil war 
cost an estimated death toll of upwards to 
1,000,000—mostly civilians. 

Contrast these figures with those of Sena- 
tor Edward M. Kennedy's Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Refugees, which has never been 
prone to understatement in its assessments 
of Vietnamese casualties and refugees. The 
subcommittee’s estimates range from a 
minimum of 150,000 South Vietnamese civil- 
ians dead to 325,000. U.S. officials in Wash- 
ington and in Vietnam consider these figures 
too high; in any case a large percentage of 
these. casualties were caused by the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong, and even the 
top estimate is far, far lower than the toll in 
many preceding wars. 

All of this is not to justify blood baths, or 
unnecessary killings of anyone, but it is an 
attempt to put Vietnam—one of the most 
misunderstood and lied-about wars in his- 
tory—in perspective. Civilian casualties have 
been far, far less in Vietnam in absolute fig- 
ures than in many other wars—both ancient 
and modern. 

Contrary to public impression, Vietnamese 
hospitals are not crowded with war wounded; 
for instance, in November, 1970, only 5.1 per 
cent of all admissions, or 2,511 patients were 
war-related. How many of these casualties 
were caused by the Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese can only be estimated. However, the 
“hard” statistics available—killed and 
wounded South Vietnamese civilians, whose 
deaths or injuries were directly traceable to 
the enemy—numbered from October, 1987 
. (when reasonably valid statistics were first 
available), through 1970 about 68,000 to 
70,000, of whom more than 20,000 were killed. 
The deaths included Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese terrorist assassinations. 

I visited a number of civilian hospitals in 
Vietnam and many of the burn cases—luridly 
laid at the door of U.S.-delivered napalm in 
many U.S. publications—were caused by at- 
tempts of South Vietnamese families to burn 
gasoline in their domestic cooking stoves. 

The Kennedy subcommittee has estimated 
there have been a total of about 1,100,000 
civilian casualties (dead and wounded) since 
1955. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker has 
pointed out that this estimate was “based on 
extrapolations, which were in part based on 
earlier extrapolations," 

Even, the Controller General's General Ac- 
counting Office, which made a study of civil- 
ian war casualties in Vietnam for the sub- 
committee, does not support these figures. 

The G.A.O. reported that war-related 
casualties (not dead on arrival, but living ad- 
missions) in civilian and military hospitals 
from 1967 (when reasonably accurate data 
were first available), through the first three 
months of 1970, totalled less than 220,000. 
The subcommittee’s estimate multiplied this 
figure by more than four. 

In short, sweeping and misleading general- 
izations have been spun out of a thin fabric 
of facts. The end result is complete distor- 
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tion—all the more deplorable since the grim 
figures of death and suffering so frequently 
publicized are rarely balanced by the posi- 
tive attempts of the U.S. Government, the 
U.S. command in Saigon, and the great 
majority of our men in uniform to alleviate 
the lot of an unfortunate people caught in 
the maelstrom of war. 

The extreme critics of the Government 
have lost their cool to such a degree that the 
Big Lie has become a part of our daily fare. 
The attempts to denigrate, to tear down, 
have one universal quality—to “poor-mouth” 
the United States, to attribute to our Gov- 
ernment, our military command and our 
fighting men a rapacity, cruelness and ruth- 
lessnéss that is a gross caricature of their true 
image. 


PUERTO RICAN-MEXICAN AMERI- 
CAN COALITION 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems being experienced by the Spanish- 
speaking community in the United 
States are many and varied. These prob- 
lems—in housing, employment, educa- 
tion, welfare, job training—and the 
hopes and aspirations of Puerto Ricans 
and Mexican Americans are not being 
effectively met by mosi Federal programs 
and agencies. Chicanos and Boricuas 
continue to be treated and considered as 
second-class cifizens and our pleas for 
aid and understanding are frequently 
met with nothing more than vague, 
meaningless promises, and inflation. 

One.of the difficulties we have experi- 
enced is that our forces have been di- 
vided. Puerto Ricans have often been 
forced to compete with Mexican Ameri- 
cans in order to secure assistance and 
visa versa. However, efforts are now be- 
ing made to unite, to join forces, and to 
speak with one voice. An encouraging 
development in the formation of a Chi- 
cano-Boricua coalition or alliance was a 
meeting held in Washington last week 
at which representatives of various 
Puerto Rican and Mexican American 
groups met to discuss their common prob- 
lems and goals. 

This coalition announced its inten- 
tion to demand specific legislation and 
programs aimed at meeting the needs of 
the Spanish-speaking community. In the 
coming weeks and months representa- 
tives of the group will be meeting with 
Members of Congress and Federal offi- 
cials with a view toward making them 
aware of the requirements of Puerto Ri- 
cans and Mexican Americans and enlist- 
ing their support to correct current in- 
equities and to provide meaningful and 
effective programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I am heartened by this 
development and I urge that our col- 
leagues give the coalition all possible en- 
couragement and support. Puerto Ricans 
and Mexican Americans are American 
citizens and we have every right to fully 
participate in this country’s social, eco- 
nomic, and political life on the same basis 
as all other citizens. 

I present herewith, for inclusion in the 
Recorp, a statement which was issued 
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by the Chicano and Boricua National 
Coalition following its meeting last week: 


Untry-AcTION PARLEY BETWEEN CHICANOS AND 
Boricuas 


A national cross-section of leaders of the 
Chicano and Puerto Rican communities met 
in Washington, D.C,, on May 26, 1971, in an 
all day meeting to move forward a united 
agenda that addresses itself to some major 
issues affecting the Mexican Americans and 
Puerto Ricans. The Southwest, Midwest and 
Northeastern states were all represented at a 
meeting sponsored by HEW (Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare) and called by Manuel Car- 
rillo, Office for Spanish Surnamed American 
Affairs; Antonia Pantoja, Director of the 
Puerto Rican Research and Resource Center; 
and Gil Chavez, Office for Spanish Speaking 
American Affairs. 

For the first time in the Spanish speaking 
minorities’ struggle for equal opportunities, 
the Chicanos and the Boricuas emerged with 
a single cry: “Let's move together in a na- 
tionwide effort to eradicate the common 
problems we share.” 

Severa’! major decisions were reached at 
the meeting, The first item of priority dealt 
with the future of the Cabinet Committee 
On Opportunity For The Spanish Speaking. 
The group views the preservation and 
strengthening of this Cabinet Committee as 
a top priority item within the Chicano and 
Puerto Rican communities. Strong opposi- 
tion was expressed to the alleged rumor that 
the Cabinet Committee On Opportunity For 
The Spanish Speaking might be abolished. 
The group demands that: 

(1) The President immediately appoint a 
Chairman, a position which has been vacant 
since the beginning of this year. 

(2) The positions of Chairman and Ex- 
ecutive Director be filled by a Mexican Amer- 
ican and a Puerto Rican, respectively. 

(3) The budget of the Committee be in- 
creased so that it can adequately meet the 
needs of the 15 million Mexican Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, etc. 

(4) The Chairman of the Committee sit 
at the meetings of the Domestic Council. 

(5) Immediately after the President ap- 
points the Chairman, the President move 
ahead with the recommendation of the Cab- 
inet Committee and select the members to 
the Advisory Council as mandated by the 
U.S. Congress. 

The group strongly believes that the Fed- 
eral Government has not addressed itself to 
the particular needs of the Chicanos and the 
Boricuas, so they intend to meet with key 
government officials and legislators in an ef- 
fort to correct this situation. They intend to 
demand from the Federal officials specific 
legislation and programs geared to the needs 
of the Spanish speaking. 

The group went on record in support of 
the Senate version of the “Emergency School 
Aid and Quality Integrated Education Act of 
1971.” 

A spokesman for the group of 55, who call 
themselves “The Chicano and Boricua Na- 
tional Coalition” stated that, “This is not a 
one shot effort, we intend to meet again and 
build a national movement that will move 
forward the Chicano and Boricua struggle 
for justice. Another meeting has been sched- 
uled for the month of July.” 


AMBASSADOR SCHAETZEL ON THE 


FUTURE OF THE COMMON 


MARKET 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
country has an able and vigorous rep- 
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resentative at the Brussels headquarters 
of the Common Market in Ambassador 
J. Robert Schaetzel. He recently gave a 
perceptive account of what the United 
States sees in the next phase of growth 
of the Common Market, a phase which 
almost certainly will involve striking po- 
litical changes for both our country and 
the members of the European Economic 
Community, probably in its anticipated 
enlarged form. 

I met with Ambassador Schaetzel re- 
cently in my capacity as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Europe and found 
him as perceptive in person as he is in 
his writings, a sample of which I include 
below in the form of a speech he de- 
livered last week in Oslo on “The Nordic 
Countries, Britain and the Enlargement 
of the EEC.” 

I also include an article from last 
Sunday’s Washington Post in which Ste- 
phen Klaidman presents a clear and de- 
tailed account of the growth of the Com- 
mon Market and its prospects for the 
future. 

The articles follow: 


ADDRESS BY AmBassADOR J. ROBERT SCHAET- 
ZEL, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITIES, AT FINANCIAL TIMES CON- 
FERENCE ON “THE NORDIC COUNTRIES, BRIT- 
AIN AND THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE EEC” 
Osto, May 25, 1971 


THE U.S. VIEWS—I 


The world seems seized by a general mood 
of pessimism. Why? I am not sure. Certainly 
America has been engaged for some time 
now in one of our most serious bouts of 
doubt, agony and pervasive self-criticism. 
We seem to have adopted as a national rule 
of thumb what has been known as Murphy’s 
law: “If things can get worse they will.” 

In point of fact I find it not difficult to 
propound and defend a quite different thesis. 
The last twenty-five years have been re- 
markable and productive. Despite awesome 
weapon systems and deep ideological differ- 
ences an uneasy peace has been maintained 
among the major powers and warfare has 
been limited; indeed in the last days there 
has been movement toward quite new and 
important arms control measures. The great 
aggressor nations of World War II have be- 
come among the most prosperous, but more 
important, among the most positive forces 
in the free world. 

Of all the institutions and procedures de- 
veloped during this fruitful post-war period 
the trade and payments systems has been the 
most noteworthy. This is not a matter of sub- 
jective opinion but rests on the incredible 
expansion of world trade which has consist- 
ently run ahead of national economic 
growth, even of the most prosperous nations. 

Further evidence of the creative quality 
of this quarter century is, of course, the 
Common Market. A united Europe has been 
such an impossible dream over the centuries 
that one is amazed by what has been done 
since 1950, and that this accomplishment is 
either taken for granted or condemned for 
being too little, too late. For such a Com- 
munity to exist in a world seemingly dom- 
inated by centrifugal forces brings to mind 
Dr, Johnson’s dictum: “Sir, a woman preach- 
ing is like a dog’s walking on his hind legs. 
It is not done well; but you are surprised to 
find it done at all." The present Community 
hardly satisfies the Europeans themselves, 
or other sympathetic observers. But the in- 
escapable point is that it exists, has shown 
incredible resiliency in meeting the ex- 
pected—and the unexpected—attacks. And 
as Bernard Levin said the other day, “Of 
course, the Market road is a long one, and 
leads uphill all the way. There are perhaps 
20 years of bargaining and suspicion ahead. 
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But since there are fully two thousand of 
the same behind, I am not enormously im- 
pressed by the argument.” 


Ir 


Within the framework of my topic it is 
important to spend a few moments in prob- 
ing the present mood of America, a mood of 
doubt and questioning, We carried intact 
through the war and into the immediate 
post-war period a traditional American con- 
viction that the application of enough energy 
and money would solve any problem. This 
was a simplistic and wrong judgment; it has 
become demonstrably wrong when one looks 
out on a world caught up in apparently in- 
tractable problems of peace, security, of gen- 
eral economic relations as well as the in- 
dividual’s search for his own meaning. For 
a basically optimistic people this fall from 
grace has led to severe disillusionment. 

Furthermore, today’s issues are almost 
without exception complex. And the efforts 
to find the one key that would unlock a 
problem have not turned out well. There are 
many examples, but our quest for the single 
magic answer to the economic development 
of the less fortunate nations is as good as 
any. 

Another related problem is that even 
those who are more than ordinarily inter- 
ested in public affairs find it difficult to 
master more than a few of the multitude of 
contemporary issues. And with the sheer 
technical perfection of the media all citizens 
today are subjected to a rising flood of in- 
formation, argument, discussion and, in par- 
ticular, differing opinion, 

These factors only partially explain the 
mood of America today. But I would not like 
to leave the impression that this mood is 
by any means solely negative in intent or 
result. In large part it reflects a much 
greater sensitivity about our internal and 
external problems, a far better informed 
public and one which is engaged—engaged 
in a national debate and holding its officials 
responsible for answers and action. In other 
words this is not a moment of passive pes- 
simism but an active period in American 
history. 

Yet the combination of acute sensitivity, 
massive bodies of information and an urge 
for action carries with it dangers. There is a 
tendency for individuals and groups to be- 
come obsessed with one problem or one area 
of activity. It then becomes easy to ignore 
the side-effects of a course of action or to 
view problems or solutions out of all ra- 
tional context. This, of course, is not a uni- 
quely American phenomenon. I shall return 
to this issue later with some specific cases. 

Related to this general problem of speci- 
fication is the curse that the modern in- 
dustrial age lays down on us all: technical 
detail. Today no news account can be writ- 
ten on the Common Market enlargement 
negotiations without some parenthetical in- 
sistence that the affair must involve more 
than butter and fish. In our own relations 
with the Common Market there are times 
when I find it hard to escape the feeling 
that we are being sucked down in a sea of 
incomprehensible technical controversy, that 
we all seem in the process of losing any sense 
of grand strategy, and with a public observ- 
ing this state of affairs in baffiement, frus- 
tration—with anger on its way. 

One final point on this matter of mood. 
The world seems to be in the way of con- 
structing a fundamental and dangerous 
paradox. It is axiomatic that we live in and 
prosper from an increasingly interdepend- 
ent world. This is unquestionably true of 
the adyanced industrial societies. In con- 
flict with this root fact is a kind of arcane 
introspection that characterizes each of our 
societies, Incidentally, not all aspects of this 
introspection are deplorable for many derive 
in large part from the obligation each of our 
societies has to cope with its serious eco- 
nomic, social and political problems. But I 
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submit that there are real risks that the 
concentration on these internal matters can 
become obsessive, distortive and dangerous. 

I should like to offer three examples. 

The trade and investment policies of the 
Japanese, while being modified, nonetheless 
have produced effects elsewhere, especially 
in the United States, which gravely threaten 
the international system from which they 
have derived benefits perhaps greater than 
those of any other nation, I understand the 
extent to which these policies, especially 
those in the investment field, are deeply 
rooted in Japanese culture and tradition and 
that in their eyes the international economic 
effects are rather coincidental. But the im- 
pact of these policies on others remains. 

A second example would be the policies of 
the European Community in the fields of 
agriculture and association. After years of 
observation, negotiation and, I should admit, 
some frustration, I am convinced that the 
Common Agricultural Policy has created 
serious international problems because it has 
been geared exclusively to internal social and 
economic problems. There has been an in- 
sensitivity to the external impact of this 
policy, both on foreign agricultural interests 
and on more general international relations, 

In another area, I appreciate the political 
and even humanitarian impulses that have 
drawn the Community into an ever-widening 
sweep of preferential arrangements, Once 
again these arrangements have not been made 
against the rest of the world—this effect too 
has been almost coincidental. On occasion 
the Europeans themselves have seemed star- 
tled when the adverse effects of these ar- 
rangements on other areas have surfaced, 
such as the damage done to the Most Favored 
Nation principle and even the aide and com- 
fort coincidentally given to the forces of pro- 
tection and isolation in the United States. 

Nor is the United States free from this 
pervasive malady. We have our own restric- 
tions. Last November and December we just 
avoided trade legislation proposed to deal 
with internal difficulties, but which would 
have had the effect of reversing over 30 years 
of steady movement toward more not less 
liberalism in international economic rela- 
tions. Because of our deep national involye- 
ment with a series of profound domestic 
issues we occasionally seem to others and 
even to ourselves on the threshold of some 
new form of isolationism. In point of fact, 
I am convinced that the current phenome- 
non is not that but rather one part of the 
paradox I have described which, if not han- 
died intelligently, can threaten the interna- 
tional system of cooperation which has 
served us so well. 

mr 


Against this background I should like to 
set forth in quick order American policy and 
attitude toward the European Community 
and its enlargement. To describe the policy 
is easy. President Nixon once again endorsed 
categorically our support of the Common 
Market and its enlargement during President 
Malfatti’s April visit to Washington. Support 
of European unity remains one of the most 
consistent elements of American foreign 
policy. 

But it is the general public attitude that is 
more difficult to describe. The diversity of 
view had led some Europeans to wonder if a 
change in our long support of a united 
Europe might not be in the making. I am 
convinced that this is not so and that the 
questions, reservations and occasional hos- 
tility are largely a function of the state of 
mind I described earlier. There are other 
factors too. 

In the first place it would be hard to over- 
state the extent of the ignorance of the 
Common Market in the United States. All 
polls of public opinion within the six Mem- 
ber States demonstrate a strong degree of 
support for European unity but a startling 
absence of knowledge of who the partici- 
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pants are, how it is put together and what 
all of the economic argument is about. If the 
Members of the Community are in the dark 
one can well imagine the degree of American 
non-information. 

It is at this point that the present mood 
of America comes into play. Our earlier al- 
most reflex optimism would have caused us 
perhaps to behave in the best tradition of 
Candide and to expect, despite bumps in the 
road, that we were all traveling up and in 
the right direction. This rosy view is not true 
today. The haze of pessimism leads to ap- 
prehension, to a fear that an enlarged Com- 
munity will in some way and despite the 
past record, be contrary to American inter- 
ests. We can barely see the political frame- 
work and objectives, hidden from many Eur- 
opeans as well, behind the clash of national 
interests embattled in endless technical de- 
bates in Brussels and Luxembourg. The broad 
political significance of the specific issues— 
for instance, the major policy debate in 
March on agriculture; the recent monetary 
crisis—is perceived only dimly by Americans 
and almost always out of context. 

Despite this mood of doubt and appre- 
hension—and ignorance—I still have not the 
slightest doubt of general American support 
for the Community, especially for the idea 
of European unity. The political idea of fed- 
eration excites an American who has been 
experimenting with it for 200 years, at- 
tracted by its potential, irritated by its debili- 
tating internal contradictions but at bottom 
is persuaded of its essential validity. This 
sympathy and interest in the great European 
adventure recently described by Heath and 
Pompidou is there to be drawn on. 
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While I may be too close to the subject 
to have much claim to objective judgment I 
would argue that the relations between the 
Common Market and the United States are 
good; certainly that they are better today 
than they were a year or two ago due to the 
efforts of the Commission and the Member 
States. It had become all too evident that all 
was not well and that the Community and 
its policies were poorly understood in Wash- 
ington. President Malfatti’s recent official 
visit to Washington was of further value in 
bringing the two sides of the Atlantic into 
better mutual understanding. The appoint- 
ment of Ambassador Mazio as the Commis- 
sion Representative in Washington will make 
an additional contribution. 

The hard facts of our relations, little known 
and much obscured, are significant; per- 
haps even as important as the myths and 
points at issue. For instance, US-EC trade in 
1970 amounted to $16 billion: 38% of world 
trade. American agricultural exports in 1970 
increased by 23% over the previous year and 
rose to $1.6 billion. The American trade sur- 
plus with the Community last year was $2.4 
billion. The earnings from over $10 billion 
of direct investment began to approach $1 
billion in 1970. American firms in the Com- 
munity did an estimated $14 billion of trade 
in 1968—two and a half times the total value 
of American exports to the Community. 

These facts bear out the European con- 
tention that while the United States has 
indicated a willingness to accept certain 
costs or adjustments in view of the im- 
portance we attach to European unity, so far 
the record has been one largely of benefit 
not cost. Indeed American business has 
sometimes seemed to see more clearly the 
dimensions and potentiality of the Common 
Market than its own, indigenous enter- 
prises. 

In trying to see the future the best guide 
would still seem to be past experience. The 
reason the Community has been generally 
liberal in international trade matters is be- 
cause this is in its own enlightened self- 
interest; it is an economic-political entity 
with a large and growing stake in an open 
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trading system. The prospective new mem- 
bers have identical interests. Even in the 
difficult field of agriculture the decisions 
made in March seem to turn the Community 
away from the, if not hopeless, certainly in- 
finitely expensive policy of insuring adequate 
farmer income solely through the price 
mechanism. 

Why then the popular impression of fric- 
tion and growing hostility between the 
United States and the Community? In addi- 
tion to our generally prickly attitude, which 
I have described, I think this impression 
comes from the excessive attention paid by 
the press—and all those whose gratification 
comes from crises—to the problems. That we 
have them no one will deny. But it would 
seem to me wildly romantic to think that 
two such large, complex and democratic s0- 
cieties as the Community and the United 
States would not in the very nature of things 
have a considerable agenda of difficult and 
occasionally bitter points of contention. It is 
certainly one of the obligations of officials on 
both sides of the Atlantic to keep this inevit- 
able aspect of our life together in proper 
and quiet perspective. 

As a source of difficulty one must also 
identify the structure of the Community it- 
self and, more to the point, its present stage 
of institutional development. On many of the 
issues that concern our relations I am con- 
vinced that both the Commission and the 
Member States are as anxious to work out 
solutions as are we. But their internal proc- 
esses are inherently complicated and the 
path from problem to solution frequently 
seems endless. It is a political system that 
can make decisions only with difficulty and 
to unmake or modify these decisions lays 
almost inhuman demands on those involved. 
It is this awareness, not unique to outside 
observers, that leads me to believe that a 
Community of Ten must consider ways in 
which routine business can be done more 
easily, as much for the benefit of those 
within as for those without, I am quite pre- 
pared to admit that a somewhat similar 
criticism can be levied at the United States, 
especially with regard to those problems 
which require the consent of our Congress. 
We too have the capacity to baffle the out- 
sider and to confound him with our insist- 
ence that no matter the merit of his com- 
plaint there just isn’t anything to be done 
about it. 

The foregoing point is not one to pass over 
as a somewhat inconsequential aspect of our 
relations, nor to suppose that the broad polit- 
ical framework and interests are so powerful 
that the small matters in the course of events 
will be contained or drop from sight. Unfor- 
tunately a substantial number of unsolved 
small issues could erode the foundation of 
the partnership we both desire to build. 

In my view both the Community and the 
United States are aware of this danger. Over 
the last year or so the Community has not 
only taken several actions designed to im- 
prove both the flow of information about 
the Common Market in the United States but 
also to find means of dealing more effectively 
with the specific problems between us and to 
discuss regularly the whole range of com- 
mon interests. Chancellor Brandt, Foreign 
Minister Harmel and others have urged that 
there be established a formal mechanism for 
regular consultation, as has the Monnet Ac- 
tion Committee for years. We have now what 
is called the Samuels-Dahrendorf Commit- 
tee which meets periodically, not less than 
twice a year, for the widest discussion of both 
general and specific problems. We are agreed 
that while the mechanism is experimental, 
the goal of closer consultation is established. 


v 
With events moving rapidly in Europe, this 
is certainly the moment to speculate about 
the future. I find it almost impossible to fore- 
cast anything but success for the current 
enlargement negotiations. Not only do the 
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widest interests of the negotiating parties 
seem to be in harmony but the technical is- 
sues to be settled are not of the magnitude 
that can withstand the will and momentum 
that are now evident. Certainly any result 
other than success would be a disaster of in- 
calculable proportions for the Community it- 
self: for the four applicants, especially for 
the British who would be driyen back on 
themselves and denied the opportunity to 
join with their fellow Europeans in this great 
political activity—and, I would add, for the 
entire Western world. 

Speculation about the long term is always 
easier than the immediate future in which 
we are condemned to live. In contemplation 
of the distant future we are spared the pas- 
sion that goes with the present. And our long 
term forecasts are also quickly and kindly 
covered by the dust of public forgetfulness. 
My optimism about the longer term develop- 
ment of the Community and American-Com- 
munity relations stems largely from a convic- 
tion that our affairs in point of fact are 
dominated by common interests and common 
problems. Certainly more ties us together 
than drives us apart. There is also the past 
to extrapolate. 

It was the Kennedy Round that demon- 
strated that we could succeed in a common 
effort to bring down tariffs in the most ex- 
tensive and impressive trade negotiation in 
history. This is concrete evidence of our 
common interest in a liberal international 
economic system, as was our combined search 
for and agreement on the Special Drawing 
Rights. The latter is evidence of our common 
stake in an effective monetary system. We 
also reached agreement on the desirability 
of generalized preferences to aid the less de~ 
veloped countries—with the Community pre- 
pared to introduce its own scheme in July, 
well in advance of what the United States 
can do. 

These examples demonstrate that we have 
found it possible to work through the com- 
mon problems to solutions. Many more prob- 
lems lie ahead: in trade, especially agricul- 
ture— a field dominated by the most intrac- 
table social and political elements; in finance; 
in the trade aspects of environment pro- 
grams; in matters regarding the multilateral 
corporation. All of these are issues on which 
it is inevitable that men of good will may 
differ on the facts and their interpretation, 
to say nothing of the possible solutions. 
Evidence of this is at hand in the current 
consideration of the recent monetary crisis. 
As CEA Chairman McCracken said in Brus- 
sels the other day, there is little to be gained 
in addressing the problem from the stand- 
point of searching for the devil of the piece. 
What is needed in this area is first a Com- 
munity examination and consensus on the 
problem and what Community action should 
be taken; then the United States’ expressed 
willingness to cooperate can be brought into 
play. 

vI 

While the long term may look promising 
even though the problems and the relations 
will be rough, it is the short term that con- 
cerns me. And if we fail to deal with this two 
or four year transitional period wisely there 
may be little left with which to make a 
future. 

One truism is that we inhabit a rapidly 
moving and developing world, which créates 
problems in its rush towards the future. At 
the same time we seem to be at a peculiar 
moment when each of the major entities is 
unable or unwilling to assume or even to 
join in major and necessary initiatives. The 
reasons for this state of affairs are easily 
stated. 

As far as the United States is concerned, 
I have sketched in some of the picture. There 
is a deep and growing feeling in America 
that 25 years after the war's end it is right 
and proper that our allies pick up a larger 
share of our common responsibilities for 
peace and security. In addition to our diffi- 
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cult internal economic situation we are ap- 
proaching our election cycle. Thus there is a 
confluence of attitudes and events which 
makes it difficult for the United States to 
continue the role it has played during this 
post-war period of developing and proposing 
the lines of action that our partners might 
then consider with us. 

The European Community has its own pre- 
occupations, The most demanding of which 
is the enlargement negotiation. Under the 
most optimistic forecast the next couple of 
years will be taken up with finishing the 
negotiations, ratification and then the 
exceedingly difficult matter of fitting the new 
members into an inherently complex institu- 
tion, one which the six members, together, 
have had over 15 years learning to operate. 

Given her strength and freedom from many 
of the problems confronting both the United 
States and Europe, one might hope that 
Japan could provide the initiative and the 
catalyst. Reasonable and desirable as this 
may be I fear that it is not likely to happen 
in the critical time period under considera- 
tion. 

It is against this enforced period of inter- 
national inactivity that one has to measure 
the dangers present in an atmosphere of 
apprehension in the face of the momentous 
change arising out of the enlargement of the 
Community. This is neither the time*nor the 
situation for Coueism; there are too many 
imponderables. Too much can go wrong in 
the short term. A safe passage through this 
transition period cannot be assumed inevit- 
able just because the long term benefits to 
us all are so promising. 

In the near term the means must be found 
to keep before both Europeans and Ameri- 
cans the importance and the goals of a United 
Europe so that the alarms that arise from 
such major change and the apprehensions 
that spring from the unknown can be Kept 
within bounds. It is also imperative that we 
find the will and the means to solve specific 
problems. Neither Europe nor the United 
States can afford the agony of nagging dis- 
putes, such as the issue of citrus that has 
hung fire now for over six months. American 
rights and access to the European market 
have been injured and while the volume of 
trade is relatively small the political sensi- 
tivity of this matter to us can hardly be 
overstated. I am convinced that the Com- 
munity is aware of these considerations and 
sincerely pursues an answer. But the answer 
is still to be found. 

In this period of immediate passage I fear 
that we too shall make our contribution to 
uncertainty. The manner in which we cope 
with our domestic economic problems will 
continue to have strong international effects. 
There will be continuing concern about the 
pressures in the United States which wish to 
isolate the American market from the goods 
of both the developing world and our indus- 
trial partners. 

And the Japanese must become even more 
aware, and act on this awareness, that they 
cannot expect to enjoy the benefits of a trade 
and payments system while not applying the 
Same rules evenhandedly to their trading 
partners. 

While it may not be feasible, for a variety 
of reasons, to mount for several years inter- 
national negotiations to attack the economic 
problems of the last quarter of this century, 
it should be possible to initiate serious dis- 
cussion and consideration of the areas such 
negotiations might cover and how they might 
proceed. To begin this preparatory process 
would be a signal to the world of the direc- 
tion the major nations intend to move and 
that they are not prepared to be pushed into 
retreat or to reversal of the international eco- 
nomic system that has served us all so well. 

It will also behoove the Community, the 
applicants and those nations seeking special 
arrangements to give close attention to the 
collateral effects of possible solutions. A Com- 
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munity of Ten—250 million people—dispos- 
ing of over 40 percent of world trade are 
facts of such weight and importance that the 
impact of these developments on others must 
be a matter of urgent concern. What is at 
stake is the fundamental self-interest of 
Europe, 

A series of choices is before Europe. One is 
whether the enlargement of the Community 
will strengthen or tend to undermine the 
existing trade and payments system? The 
arrangements made with those nations that 
have decided not to become full members will 
bear heavily on this question. The decisions 
made among the Europeans will have either 
the effect of widening the Atlantic or of mak- 
ing ita more effective bridge for a more equal 
partnership. The course of events will turn 
largely on European decisions. 

Finally, Europe must bear in mind the ex- 
tent to which economic friction and con- 
flict send waves which rock other interests. 
After all it was the European currency crisis 
and the arguable role of the dollar that pre- 
cipitated the most recent sweeping debate in 
our Senate regarding NATO forces. There is a 
body of significant American opinion that has 
become increasingly insistent that the United 
States must get a fair break on trade op- 
portunities. or countervailing action in the 
political or.defense areas should be taken. 
This is all part of the evidence of an Ameri- 
can desire to see a new and more equitable 
sharing of responsibilities. 


vir 


As a final word, I should like to be entirely 
clear on one thing. I am not a pessimist, nor 
have I intended this to be interpreted as a 
pessimistic assessment. I entirely share the 
forecast of President Pompidou, Prime Min- 
ister Heath, Roy Jenkins and many others 
that Europe is on the eve of a truly historic 
development. I am also convinced that if 
both Europe and the United States give care- 
ful and responsible attention to the problems 
of the transition period then we can also be 
assured that America will continue to offer 
its firm support to this great political ex- 
periment. 

In fact I would plead for a general return 
to optimism, that sights be lifted well beyond 
the most immediate, most mean and, ail too 
frequently, the most utterly depressing bones 
of economic contention. The wringing of 
hands over these issues and a fretful brood- 
ing over what the future may hold need not 
be the accepted mood of our times. The worst 
does not have to happen. Nor does ignorance 
have any inherent right to prevail over un- 
derstanding. This would seem a proper mo- 
ment for hope, for a degree of patience, cer- 
tainly for perspective and, within this, an 
honest appreciation of what the free world, 
especially, the “good Europeans” have ac- 
complished. 


COMMON. MARKET. NEARS MATURITY 
(By Stephen Klaidman) 

The Common Market began as a union of 
the occupied and the defeated, and from the 
ashes rosé the phoenix—after a respectable 
grace period. 

The original six member nation’s—such 
seemingly strange bedfellows—were amen- 
able to new directions in European develop- 
ment largely because they all had been laid 
waste by war. 

They began thelr comeback on U.S. credit 
and by Jan. 1, 1958, when the European Eco- 
nomic Community came into existence, they 
were ready to set their own course. 

Germany and Italy lost the war. France 
and the Benelux countries were ravaged. But 
together in 1971 they constitute a major 
force In the world. 

And the community’s economic and polit- 
ical power will grow in the 1970s with the 
expected addition of Britain, Ireland, Norway 
and Denmark. 
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The enlarged Common Market will have 
a total population of close to 300 million and 
@ gross national product of more than $600 
million. 

That compares with current U.S. and So- 
viet populations of 207 million and 245 mil- 
lion respectively, and GNP figure of close to 
a trillion dollars for the United States and 
half that for the Soviet Union. 

The Common Market was conceived to fos- 
ter European economic and political strength 
in a world of emerging superpowers and to 
contain postwar Germany. 

The extent to which Germany has been 
contained is not quantifiable and the degree 
of political cooperation has been minimal, 
but progress toward economic union (and 
the strength therein implied) can be meas- 
ured against the Common Market's own 
standard. 

The Treaty of Rome, which established the 
community, provided for progress toward its 
goals through transitional stages. The main 
aims were to be achieved in three stages of 
four years each, Fifteen years was set as the 
limit where extensions were necessary. 

The main provisions of the treaty are the 
following: 

Elimination of duties and tariffs within the 
community. 

Establishment of a common policy on ex- 
ternal tariffs. 

Establishment of a common agricultural 
policy. 

Provisions for the free flow of labor and 
capital within the community. 

Of the four key categories listed above, the 
only one that still represents a major prob- 
lem is the free flow of capital. 

Internal duties were fully abolished as of 
mid-1968. That means that goods can move 
freely from one country to another within 
the community. Furthermore, there are no 
limits on the quantity of goods that can be 
shipped from country to country within the 
community. 

Common external tariffs have also been in 
effect since 1968. 

A common agricultural policy also exists 
in principle arid applies in fact to about 95 
per cent of the community’s agricultural pro- 
duction. 

FARM POLICY 


Farm policy has been one of the most dif- 
ficult areas for the community because agri- 
cultural efficiency and the role of govern- 
ments in suport of farmers varies so widely 
from country to country. 

It was a mind-boggling task to work out 
á system of external tariffs that would be 
equitable for a poverty-level dirt farmer in 
the Italian Mezzogiorno and a prosperous 
Dutch dairy farmer and not wreak havoc with 
food prices throughout the Common Mar- 
Ket. 

An intricate system of variable levies ap- 
plied at the borders was devised along with 
the so-called green dollar, and agricultural 
unit of exchange pegged to the value of the 
U.S. dolar. 

Because the community has developed an 
imperfect common agricultural policy, its 
Brussels headquarters has become the focus 
of dissent for frustrated farmers. 

The result of recent demonstrations in 
which thousands of angry farmers from Com- 
mon Market Countries drove their tractors 
through the streets of the Belgian capital 
has been to call attention to the need for 
structural reform. This means essentially two 
things—to raise the efficiency of those who 
remain on the land and to reduce the num- 
ber of farmers. 

In principle labor is already flowing freely 
from country to country. In practice, how- 
ever, the Common Market countries are able 
to provide employment for virtually all of 
their own workers. In fact, some of them, 
such as France and Germany, even import 
labor from outside the community. 
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An Italian who chooses to work in France 
is entitled to all the privileges and consid- 
erations given a Frenchman—from the sim- 
ple right to work to welfare benefits and the 
right to hold union office. At the same time 
he does not lose his claim to Italian social 
security and other benefits should he return 
to Italy. 

No one is prepared to say, however, that 
should there be unemployment in France or 
the Netherlands that an Italian construction 
worker would have fair chance to get a job 
sought by a Frenchman or Dutchman. The 
point would hold true, of course, no matter 
which countries were chosen to exemplify it. 


LABOR BENEFITS 


The major concern at the moment in the 
area of labor is the standardization of wel- 
fare or fringe benefits, which vary widely 
from member country to member country. 

The free flow of capital within the com- 
munity probably represents the major stum- 
bling block to true economic unity. “If a 
Frenchman could put all his money in Ger- 
many or a German all his money in France,” 
a French diplomat said recently, “then there 
would be no more problems.” 

That is not the case now, however, and it 
probably won’t be the case until sometime 
after 1980. 

Countries in the community favor the es- 
tablishment of a common currency to facili- 
tate the free flow of capital, but they disagree 
on what the basis for that currency should 
be. 
A first step toward monetary unity has 
been agreed upon in principle, but action has 
been suspended until the German mark and 
Dutch guilder cease to float. 

When those currencies are once again 
firmly linked to the dollar, the Common Mar- 
ket countries will reduce the percentages that 
their currencies are permitted to fluctuate 
on either side of the dollar, a process that 
will ease the transition to a uniform commu- 
nity currency. 

Guidelines are also being established for 
coordination of monetary and credit policies 
among the central banks of the member 
nations. 

There are other major unresolved prob- 
lems in the areas of industrial and techno- 
logical cooperation, but they are probably 
less difficult to solve than the monetary ques- 
tion. 

Part of the strength of the Common Mar- 
ket has been in the flexibility of its institu- 
tions as established by the Treaty of Rome. 
The most important of these are the Euro- 
pean Commissicn and the Council of Minis- 
ters. 

The commission, which is a supranational 
body, initiates legislation, and the Council 
which represents the individual member 
states, determines whether that legislation 
will be carried out. 

Decisions in the Council are taken on a 
weighted majority basis, except on Important 
questions, which must be decided unani- 
mously. 

There is also a Parliament, whose influence 
at present is negligible, and a Court of Jus- 
tice that adjudicates disputes within the 
community and advises member countries in- 
volved in actions involving third parties. 

The Common Market is closely allied with 
the European Coal and Steel Community and 
Euratom and they known jointly as the 
European Communities. 

The Coal and Steel Community, which 
went into effect in 1952, largely through the 
efforts of Robert Schumann and Jean Mon- 
net of France, was the prototype for the 
Common Market. 

Although the Common Market is specifi- 
cally an economic grouping under the Rome 
Treaty, it was conceived with more than the 
seed of a hope that it would shape the new 
political structure of Europe. 
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Political coordination has been slow in 
coming, but community foreign ministers are 
now consulting regularly and within the last 
monthy they issued their first joint policy 
statement. 

That the Common Market works as an eco- 
nomic entity is no longer in doubt. Whether 
it is the political future of Europe is an open 
question. 


EFFORT TO BAN ARMY SPYING 
HELD “MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTH- 
ING” 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1971 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing plodded through countless turgid 
and soporific judicial opinions in the 
last 20 years, it was indeed refreshing 
to read recently the opinion of a US. 
district court judge in Illinois regard- 
ing the constitutionality of Army spying. 

When too many judges apparently 
believe that being selected to write the 
opinion in a case is an invitation for 
them to give us in addition their opin- 
ion on a host of irrelevant topics, this 
brief but amusing decision stands cut for 
its brevity and wit. But while written 
in a light-hearted vein, the opinion is 
sound, and I believe my colleagues may 
enjoy reading it. 

District Judge Austin, the author of 
the opinion, claims that the world’s old- 
est profession is spying, contrary to pop- 
ular belief that another profession car- 
ries that distinction. He traces the origin 
of spying back to the Garden of Eden. 

Polking fun at the “gigantic Washing- 
ton bureaucratic boondoggle” responsi- 
ble for military intelligence activities, 
the court holds that plaintiffs—the 
American Civil Liberties Union; and’ oth- 
ers—failed to establish that the Army’s 
surveillance activities had a chilling ef- 
fect on freedom of speech. 

The court states that the “chief bene- 
ficiary of military intelligence has been 
newspaper circulation” and adds that 
“unquestionably the first anpointment of 
all ancient Pharaohs was ‘a papyrus clip- 
per.” And commenting on the evidence 
presented in the case, the court con- 
cludes that Shakespeare’s plays “A Com- 
edy of Errors” and “Much Ado About 
Nothing” aptly describe the evidence 
presented in the case. 

I insert at this point the syllabi and 
text of the opinion: 

AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION ET AL. 

V. 

GENERAL WILLIAM C. WESTMORELAND, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY, ET AL. NO. 70C 
3191 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, N.D. 
ILLINOIS, JAN. 5, 1971 

Action against Army for declaratory judg- 
ment and injunctive relief with respect to 
Army's spying. The District Court, Austin, 
J., held that plaintiffs failed to establish that 
Army’s spying had chilling effect on freedom 


of speech. The Court also held that evidence 
produced did not warrant a preliminary or a 
permanent injunction to limit surveillance 
by Army or an order that remnants of what- 
ever files Army still held be destroyed. 
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Complaint dismissed. 

1. United States—28: The Administration 
has right to use all facilities available to it to 
fulfill oath to protect and defend Constitu- 
tion and preserve Constitution from all 
enemies foreign and domestic. 

2. Declaratory Judgment—345—Injunc- 
tion—128: Plaintiffs failed to establish that 
Army’s spying had chilling effect on freedom 
of speech, in proceeding brought against 
Army for declaratory judgment and injunc- 
tive relief. 

3. Injunction—128, 147: Evidence pro- 
duced with respect to Army’s spying did not 
warrant a preliminary or a permanent in- 
junction to limit surveillance by Army or an 
order that remnants of whatever files Army 
still held be destroyed. 

William J. Bauer, U.S. Atty., for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Alexander Polikoff, Joel J. Sprayregen, 
Chicago, Ill., for ACLU. 

Bernard Weisberg and Thomas Todd, 
Chicago, Ill., for ACLU. 

Bernard Weisberg and Thomas Todd, 
Chicago, Ill., for plaintiffs. 

Austin, District Judge. 

There has been a cliche, or an accepted 
statement from the past that a certain pro- 
fession is known as the world’s oldest pro- 
fession. I question that. I think the world’s 
oldest profession is spying, and it started in 
the Garden of Eden when somebody was 
looking and saw Eve eat the apple. And then 
Cain started spying on Abel. 

Spying goes back to antiquity, and ac- 
cording to the Old Testament, all the way 
back to the Garden of Eden. 

I think what has been conceded-as the 
world’s oldest profession must at least yield 
first place to spying, and, of course, it has 
been carried down from that time at the 
beginning to the present time. It has had 
its advocates, Judas, Mark Anthony, Nathan 
Hale, and I suspect that maybe Mr. O’Brien, 
in going around the country, saw so many 
statues of Nathan Hale that he might have 
thought maybe there will be one some day 
for John M. O’Brien as a superspy of all 
time—Mata Hari, Edith Cavell, Richard Phil- 
brick, counterspy, the neighborhood curtain 
peakers that are watching as their neighbors 
go by to see what kind of shape they are in 
or who they are taking home with them that 
day. They exist on your block and they exist 
on my block and have for many years and 
will continue to exist. 

Of course, there was a possibility that 
maybe if somebody drops out of Mission 
Impossible it might leave an opening for a 
new actor, a new good-looking actor. 

{1] There is no question that the admin- 
istration has a right to use all the facilities 
available to the administration to try and 
fulfill the oath that-was taken to protect and 
defend the Constitution and to preserve the 
Constitution from all enemies foreign and 
domestic, and Ipat thistime, strive as I have 
endeavored to, have great difficulty in deter- 
mining that there has been any violation of 
anybody's constitutional rights. 

The Fourth, Fifth and Ninth have been 
abandoned; We are now down to the First 
Amendment, the chilling effect of this ac- 
tivity on someone's freedom of speech. 

If there has been anything disclosed by 
what we have heard here for the past week, 
if we must rely on Army Intelligence, that 
there will be no seven days in May in this 
country, a man on a white horse will never 
arrive. 

This evidence indicates that typical, gigan- 
tie Washington bureaucratic boondoggle. 
Military intelligence is the Army's WPA, its 
leaf-rakers, its shovel-leaners, and paper- 
shuffiers. It has revealed that there are too 
many Colonel Throttlebottoms, Major Ash- 
tired—regional Special Operations Officer 
Fumbles and uncontrollable special agents 
Bumbles seducing unwitting bartenders to 
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assist in this threatening, menacing assem- 
blage of Keystone Cops. 

The chief beneficiary of military intelli- 
gence has been newspaper circulation. 

The chief menace has been the increase 
in air pollution from burning newspapers 
from which has been extracted, for dossiers, 
valuable secretive bits of common knowledge 
available to all who can read. 

I think unquestionably the first appoint- 
ment of all ancient Pharaohs was a papyrus 
clipper, and that has gone down from that 
day to this through all of the bureaucratic 
assemblages on the local, state and national 
level. 

I hope that those who have testified and 
swore that they were chilled by the Army 
surveillance have been warmed by the revel- 
ations in this hearing. I am still confused 
and bemused and puzzled as to why one of 
the witnesses, Mr. Miller, who admitted 
reading the same clippings in his file in the 
sanctity of his office, why doing this there 
had no effect on his thermometer. I think 
perhaps he read and re-read them because 
they tended to warm the cockles of his heart, 

This clipping business is a national past- 
time of all of those who have some desire to 
see themselves in print. 

[2] I find that while there is no violation 
proved by a preponderance of the evidence 
of the violation of any constitutional rights, 
there has been a tremendous waste of tax- 
payers’ money in hiring people to perform 
the duties that were performed as revealed 
by the evidence in this case, and this is not 
limited merely to one branch of the federal 
government, it is not limited, based on my 
experience, to all branches of the federal 
government, all of whom have papyrus paper 
clippers to preserve for posterity and their 
grandchildren their importance while they 
occupied the federal scene. 

There has been much made of the fact that 
last June there was a great burning in Wash- 
ington or here, which also tended to pollute 
the air, but I don't think that it was because 
anybody thought that anyone's constitution- 
al rights were violated. Perhaps there were 
some running for public office last fall that 
thought that this might affect their chances 
of their candidacy, or maybe they wished to 
conceal this boondoggle that I have hereto- 
fore referred to, 

The Court denies the request for a declara- 
tory Judgment. 

[3] The Court finds that the Army, for 
whatever reason, has sought to eliminate 
from their files this mountain of paper, I 
feel unable to restrain any agency whose job 
it is to preserve and protect the Constitu- 
tion to limit their activities. Only the thin- 
skinned, and I have had no thin-skinned wit- 
nesses testify before me in this case, could 
have any chill as a result of the evidence 
that has been disclosed in this courtroom. 

Foot surveillance—I don’t know whether 
that is done in three-quarter time or how 
it is done, but it is ridiculous, but it is a 
term that tends to glamorize a spy who has 
been looking at too many statues, statues of 
Nathan Hale. 

The request for a preliminary and a per- 
manent injunction to limit that surveillance 
is denied. 

The request to destroy the remnants of 
whatever files still remain is denied. 

I think Shakespeare, at the time that he 
wrote some of his yarns, may have contem- 
plated that this case might come up and 
named two of them, in regard to the evidence 
that has been disclosed here, one was “A 
Comedy of Errors” and the other was “Much 
Ado About Nothing.” 

That is the findings of the Court, that is 
the decision of the Court. 

We will stand adjourned, Mr. Marshal. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, 
AND JEWS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1971 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest organizations in America, dedi- 
cated to extending areas of agreement, 
and reducing tensions, emotions, and 
bigotry, is the Massachusetts Committee 
of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. In- 
cluded in the membership of this unusual 
and wonderful organization are out- 
standing persons in all walks of human 
activity who are constantly waging the 
fight for good and against evil. Our dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague, the 
former Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Honorable John W. Mc- 
Cormack, has been a member of its ex- 
ecutive committee since its inception in 
1934. 

In addition to extending areas of 
agreement and understanding among 
our people, this committee has many 
other excellent activities; such as, the 
Lincoln Filene Center, Tufts University, 
Brandeis University Three Chapel Pro- 
gram, the Human Relations Center at 
Boston University, the Institute of Hu- 
man Science Program at Boston College, 
the Annual Junior Good Will Dinrer for 
the young men who attend the public 
and parochial schools of Boston. 

In addition, this committee has dis- 
tributed many thousands of copies of 
educational material to schoolteachers 
and heads of educational institutions 
throughout the United States. 

Its general aims and purposes are: 
first, to sponsor good will work in the 
general community of Greater Boston; 
second, to serve as a medium through 
which representative citizens can en- 
dorse the basic democratic principle of 
good will among men of different faiths 
and different racial origins: third, to 
bring out and emphasize the many fine 
things which citizens of different faiths 
have in common; and fourth, to encour- 
age and support those forces in the com- 
munity which generate in the individual 
a respect for validity and dignity of each 
other individual's particular religious 
faith, with no qualifications or reserva- 
tions based upon racial origins. 

The committee operates without any 
paid personnel, does not have an office 
or personal telephone listing. The work 
since its inception has been carried on 
by Ben G. Shapiro, founder and secre- 
tary of the committee since its begin- 
ning. 

The first dinner was held in May 1934 
with an attendance of 221 persons. This 
year the dinner was held on May 20, 1971, 
at the Statler Hilton Hotel with nearly 
1,200 persons in attendance. The pro- 
gram was televised by WNAC-TV where 
it was estimated that several hundred 
viewers saw the program. This is the 17th 
year that WNAC-TV has provided the 
time to carry the entire program. 
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This year’s dinner honored the follow- 
ing three distinguished Americans: 

The Most Reverend Humberto S. 
Medeiros, D.D., Archbishop of Boston. 

Louis Nizer, attorney, author, humani- 
tarian., 

Hon. Elliot L. Richardson, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This year's toastmaster was Joseph P. 
Healey, president, Middlesex Bank, and 
chairman of the board, University of 
Massachusetts. 

In my remarks, I include the remarks 
of Thomas J. Galligan, Jr., chairman of 
the Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews; remarks by Jo- 
seph P. Healey, toastmaster; remarks of 
Francis Frederico, a student of St. Dom- 
inic Savio High School, East Boston, rep- 
resenting the 150 young men who at- 
tended the 20th Annual Junior Good Will 
Dinner sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Committee, Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, in cooperation with the Boston Red 
Sox; a telegram sent to the dinner by the 
Honorable Richard M. Nixon, President 
of the United States; the report of the 
secretary, Ben G. Shapiro; the address of 
Archbishop Humberto S. Medeiros, D.D.; 
Louis Nizer and Hon. Eliot L. Richard- 
son; copies of the citations which were 
presented to Archbishop Medeiros by 
Sidney R. Rabb, vice chairman, Massa- 
chusetts Committee, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews; citation presented to 
Louis Nizer by Edward B. Hanify. mem- 
ber of the executive committee, Massa- 
chusetts Committee, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews and citation presented to 
Elliot L. Richardson by Joseph L. Tauro, 


member of the executive committee, 


Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews; Gov. Francis W. 
Sargent, honorary chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Committee, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews, brought the greetings of 
the Commonwealth; Rev. John Zanetos, 
Dean, Greek Cathedral, delivered the in- 
vocation and Rabbi Albert S. Goldstein, 
D.D., Temple Ohabei Shalom, Brookline, 
delivered the invocation; Curt Gowdy, 
nationally renowned sportscaster and 
Peabody Award recipient, introduced the 
four head tables. 

The remarks follow: 

OPENING REMARKS 
(By Thomas J. Galligan, Jr.) 

Reverend Clergy, Your Excellency Arch- 
bishop Medeiros, Secretary Richardson, Dis- 
tinguished Guests; Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is my pleasure as chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Committee Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews to welcome you to our Thirty- 
Fourth Annual Dinner. I haye attended these 
meetings for a number of years and have al- 
ways enjoyed being in the company of Con- 
cerned Citizens—the mark of our honorees 
tonight. 

Today, even though the term Concerned 
Citizen may sometimes be used to mask an 
enterprise or a movement of dubious merit, 
all of us must be concerned if our society is 
to survive, let alone prosper. 

And we must be concerned not just in the 
narrower sense of looking out for ourselves, 
our immediate family or neighborhood. To- 
day, when the Moon is only a few hours away 
—when the destruction of the planet is one 
false move away—mankind as never before 
must learn to live as brothers. 
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We must no longer ask, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” The answer to that philosophical 
question is written large and bold on the 
walls of our Nation’s slums. 

Concern for one another must, at this 
juncture in history, occupy a high place on 
our priorities—or in the phrase of Secretary 
Richardson's boss in Washington—a strategic 
part of our game plan. 

We must, as Ben Franklin once said in an- 
other context, hang together or we shall all 
hang separately. We must clean up the air 
we breathe. We must rebuild our cities where, 
far too often, living has become barely toler- 
able for many of those who dwell there. And 
we must do these things soon, for the clock 
is running out—the game has limits in time 
—and the game plan must be tailored to 
those limits. 

There can be no easy answers to the many 
and varied problems we face—as there are no 
easy answers to the problems we face as in- 
dividuals or as business executives. 

The English poet Alexander Pope said, “A 
touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” All of us at one time or another have 
seen the truth of this demonstrated in some 
great public emergency. People forget their 
private problems and disagreements—and 
put their shoulders to the wheel to pull to- 
gether for the common good. This is the 
Concerned Citizen at his best. 

The point is that when something has to 
be done—it can be done. And, going back to 
the reason behind the existence of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee of Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews—that something that must 
be done is to spread more widely the doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man—the doc- 
trine of the Concerned Citizen, no longer 
concerned for the narrower sphere that 
served in simpler times—but concerned for 
Humanity, for the Space Ship Earth we all 
are riding in. 

Not everything can be done all at once. 
But if each person or group will do the job 
that best suits his talents, then we shall 
have made a good beginning. The aim of the 
CPJ group—of which this dinner is a yearly 
summing up—is to foster brotherhood. In 
so doing we are contributing our mite to the 
game plan... we are showing our concern 
for the problem that face Society. And in 
helping to solve those problems, Education 
must play a leading role. 

For it is through education that our So- 
ciety has its greatest hope. I believe Con- 
fucius summed it up best when he said: 


“If you want immediate results—plant rice 

If you want results in ten years—plant 
bamboo. 

But if you want results that will last a 
lifetime—educate men.” 


With us tonight is a man and a business 
associate of mine who will serve as our Toast- 
master, His contributions to business and 
public life are many, but equally noteworthy 
is his dedication and the hours of hard work 
he has put in both as an educator and more 
recently as a guiding light in the expansion 
program at this Commonwealth’s very own 
University of Massachusetts. 

Banker-Lawyer-Teacher-Public Servant— 
he can answer to all these. But tonight we 
welcome him because he is truly a Concerned 
Citizen. 

It is an honor and a privilege to turn the 
proceedings over to my friend and yours, a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews; Chairman of the Board, the 
University of Massachusetts; and President, 
Middlesex Bank—Joseph P. Healey. 


REMARKS BY BEN G. SHAPIRO 


Gentlemen of the clergy, Governor Sargent, 
our guests of honor, distinguished guests, 


ladies and gentlemen: 
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Welcome, my friends, to the thirty-fourth 
annual good will dinner of the Massachusetts 
Committee Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 

Our committee is dedicated to a conviction 
that each person should have the right to 
grow, to achieve and to participate up to 
the limit of his or her natural abilities. lt 
seeks to remove social barriers to the growth, 
achievement and participation of people, 
particularly barriers which differentiate their 
rights according to their race, color, religion 
or national origin. 

For the past 34 years the committee has 
conducted these annual dinners to honor in- 
dividuals who, we believe, have worked to 
achieve these goals. I can say honestly that 
each of these dinners has been most mean- 
ingful to me. They are meaningful be- 
cause, in accepting our awards, the recip- 
fents have honored us and have recon- 
firmed the value of these goals. You— 
the people in this hall tonight—are also very 
meaningful to me because you represent the 
kind of people who are concerned about the 
dignity of all of our neighbors and fellow 
human beings, wherever we find them. 

Our committee has over the past 34 years 
supported the dignity of individuals and in- 
stitutions. We are happy that we can share 
in the work of other organizations to whom 
we have given our support such as— 

The Lincoln Filene Center at Tufts Uni- 
versity; 

The Human Relations Center at Boston 
University; 

The Institute of Human Sciences at Boston 
College; and 

The Three Chapels at Brandeis University. 

During the past 34 years more than 1500 
students representing the area colleges and 
Universities have been our guests. 

For the past 20 years more than 3000 
young men representing our public and 
parochial high schools have been our guests 
at our annual junior good will dinner, and 
to say that we are proud of them is under- 
stating a fact. 

Our future lies with the young generation, 
the leaders of tomorrow. In them now we 
see their dingity, their concern, their bro- 
therhood, their openness. The times we live 
in may be confusing and cantankerous, for 
no one says or believes we live in a perfect 
society, but I have hope in the future. 

In closing let me paraphrase one of the 
aims and purposes of our committee: 

We believe in the encouragement and sup- 
port of those youths in the community which 
generate in the individual a respect for the 
validity and dignity of each individual's par- 
ticular religious faith, with no qualifications 
or reservations based upon race, color, creed 
or national origin. That, I believe, is why we 
are here tonight. 

Thank you. 


REMARKS OF JOSEPH P. HEALEY 

Welcome to the 34th Annual Dinner of the 
Massachusetts Committtee of Catholics, Pro- 
testants and Jews. We join here tonight to 
continue the tradition of public witness to 
the ideals of brotherhood. We join also to 
honor our distinguished guests whcse lives 
refiect a dedication to these ideals. 

More than three decades ago a group of 
citizens of this community had the courage 
and understanding to say aloud, “Yes, I am 
my brother's keeper.” Those were days when 
the nation was more concerned with eco- 
nomic rights than civil rights and ecumen- 
ism was a concept little understood and 
rarely implemented. 

Much has happened in thirty-four years. 
The Congress and the courts have broadened 
the base of true citizenship to include all 
regardless of race, creed or national origin. 
Churches have opened their doors and their 
hearts to each other. It is now more fashion- 
able and more comfortable to be tolerant 
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in matters involving civil rights or religious 
expression. 

But it is a false comfort to state individual 
rights and freedoms in legal terms rather 
than human terms. We can no more legislate 
brotherhood than we can legislate morality. 
The times call for dedicated activists caught 
up in the spirit of the laws which declare 
the essential dignity of every person. 

Even our enlightened self-interest points 
out this course. With population exploding, 
value-systems changing, community ties 
loosening and many of our young people in 
rebellion, there are no tight little islands 
to which we can retreat. We are ineluctably 
a part of this world in ferment—will it or 
not. If it is to be truly a better place for 
our children we must begin to shape it with 
our deeds rather than our words. 

Such deeds must be motivated by a spirit 
of brotherhood that is not selective but is 
universal. We cannot pick and choose as 
acceptable only those who happen to meet 
our subjective standards of appearance, 
speech, manners, political beliefs or moral 
behavior. The brotherhood of man embraces 
all men and women as part of their human 
birthright. Our love and willingness to help 
and understand should reach as far. 

On behalf cf the Massachusetts Commit- 
tee, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews we ex- 
press our sincere appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the press, radio and television, to 
WNAC-TV for televising the entire program, 
to the Air Lines for offering the services of 
their hostesses as usherettes for this eve- 
ning and to the following for their assist- 
ance— 

Jim Ryan—over all assistance; 

State Street Bank & Trust Company—for 
their facilities; 

Louis A. Miller—Reservations; 

Isadore Zack—Publicity; 

Gerard E. Hayes—Ushers and Hostesses; 

Harold R. Masterman and the Boston Edi- 
son Company, Lighting and Decorations; and 

Benjamin Bartzoff, Director—Television. 


TELEGRAM FROM PRESIDENT NIXON 


The thirty-fourth annual dinner of the 
Massachusetts Committee of Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews celebrates a long record 
of commitment to the work of human broth- 
erhood and social justice. The men you 
honor reflect the reputation you have earned. 
I send my warmest congratulations to Arch- 
bishop Medeiros, Louis Nizer and Elliott 
Richardson. Each of whom in his chosen field 
has carried forward the high ideals on which 
your organization is founded. My special 
greetings go out also to Ben Shapiro who 
has dedicated forty years of his life to 
strengthening the spirit of goodwill and hu- 
man dignity in his community. I hope that 
your dinner may be successful, and that 
your work may continue to be rewarding 
for you personally and for thcse you s°rve. 

RICHARD NIXON. 


REMARKS BY FRANCIS FREDERICO 


Your Excellency, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Nizer 
and distinguished guests: 

I would like to say what an honor it is for 
me to have been chosen as a representative 
of youth tonight. It was an honor to be 
chosen as representative at the Junior Good- 
will Dinner. I thank everybody who made it 
possible for me to be there that night and 
here tonight. 

Today it seems as if we are being plagued 
by violence. Newspaper and News headlines 
all seem to carry the same tone of pessimism. 
It is quite obvious that this strife exists be- 
cause people do not practice love. Although 
we may see many people walking around 
preaching love, I think that these people do 
not know what it really means. The word has 
been used so often it has become stale. 

Love has many implications. One of these 
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is Brotherhood. Love is Brotherhood, and 
Brotherhood is Love. 

The theme of Brotherhood has existed since 
the beginning of man. If we were to look 
back into the Bible, we find that there are 
continual references to Brotherhood. We are 
told that we are to love our neighbor and 
our enemy. 

The ways in which we can practice Broth- 
erhood have undergone a few changes in the 
passage of time, but basically they are the 
same. 

When people practice Brotherhood, there is 
mutual respect in the world. People work 
together toward a common goal. There are no 
prejudices among people. When Brotherhood 
exists there are no reasons for war. Lack of 
this spirit is a direct attack upon the basic 
unit of our society, the family. 

Brotherhood is helping your neighbor to 
accomplish a task. Brotherhood is White 
helping Black, Black helping White and to- 
gether helping someone else in need. Broth- 
erhood is giving up your free time to help 
make someone's life a little better. 

Brotherhood is listening to other people’s 
problems and trying to help find a solution. 

Brotherhood is NOT speeding through a 
ghetto to avoid the unpleasant sights one 
may see there. It is stopping, looking and try- 
ing to find an answer. Brotherhood is the ba- 
sis of our government, All people are created 
equal. All have an equal right to life. All are 
free. 

Brotherhood is a peaceful existence in this 
world. Not merely & tolerant co-existence but 
a cooperative existence. Brotherhood is the 
peaceful exchange of ideas and art forms in 
order to make this world we live in a little 
better. Brotherhood is the foundation of all 


ce. 

The word Brotherhood implies many 
things: peace, kindness, understanding, co- 
operation, unselfishness and again love. Only 
by practicing Brotherhood will these words 
become a reality. 


REMARKS BY ARCHBISHOP HUMBERTO MEDEIROS 


It gives me great satisfaction to accept 
your Brotherhood Award and, through this 
action, associate myself with the many citi- 
zens previously honored, including my prede- 
cessors, Cardinal O'Connell and Cardinal 
Cushing. This evening I feel that I am tak- 
ing part In one of Boston’s long-standing 
traditions, and supporting a cause which, 
over many years, has contributed mightily 
to the understanding and good will that 
mark our common community efforts. I 
thank those who have included me in to- 
night’s program, and I offer my hand and my 
heart to all my neighbors, who have extend- 
ed themselves so generously in welcoming 
me to this great city and its people. 

Sometimes we are inclined to take for 
granted those blessings that are closest to 
us, because we are preoccupied by problems 
farther away that cry out for our atten- 
tion, It would be a great mistake, in my 
judgment, to suppose that civil amity and 
public good will are things that grow natu- 
rally in a community, and can be made to 
fiourish among us without our continuing 
care and enduring concern. They are hap- 
pily present among us this evening, and we 
should be grateful for that. But this surely 
is true because, in times gone by, good men 
were wise enough to create an environment 
which encouraged their growth and develop- 
ment, and were careful at the same time to 
remove those elements that can poison the 
wells of understanding and divide men from 
those who should be their brothers. We must 
remember this evening that a precious legacy 
is ours, but we must be conscious also that 
it i5 our responsibility, in these days of our 
years, to preserve its strength and renew its 
vigor. Tonight we should pledge ourselves to 
this common effort. 

It pleases me especially to know that your 
meeting is often described as a “Brother- 
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hood Dinner.” It is not enough to be citi- 
zens of the same Commonwealth, or mem- 
bers of the same community, if we expect 
to build up the patterns of life and action 
that create a society worthy of men. Before 
all else, we are human persons, members of 
that race of men placed upon this earth by 
a blessed Providence and answerable to the 
judgments of the Creator. We are brothers 
because God is our Father, and out of this 
precious relationship flows everything that 
is meaningful in the fraternity of mankind. 
We are not brothers because we are fond 
of one another, we are not brothers because 
we are neighbors one to the other, we are not 
brothers because we embark on common 
tasks and face common problems—we are 
brothers in simple fact because we are sons 
of the one Father, who is Lord of all. So it 
is that brotherhood is not something we ac- 
cept or reject, not something we ourselves 
decide upon, it is a fact of life which should 
form all our judgments and direct all our 
actions. 

We could speak at great length on the 
many implications that flow from this fact 
of brotherhood that we celebrate tonight, but 
I shall select only one element for a mo- 
ment’s meditation. Brothers, almost by defi- 
nition, must trust one another. Brothers 
are at ease together because they are aware 
that, whatever may arise of difference, what- 
ever even of dispute, there are deeper cords 
that bind them one to the other. There are 
some things beyond discussion, outside the 
range of change and events, some things 
that endure through every transitory human 
experience, survive every storm and all as- 
sault—and one of these is brotherhood. 

It is out of all of this that human trust 
develops, grows strong, and in the end pre- 
vails. This is the trust that makes it easy for 
us to face together our common tasks, join 
hands in the encouragement of good causes, 
stand side by side with resolution in the 
hour of trial, and enjoy together the fruits 
of our successful ventures. With this trust, 
I am confident, we gather here this even- 
ing, giving public expression to what is In 
our hearts, trying to put into words a 
reality that exists deeply within us. Out 
of it cannot fail to come a flowering of good 
will and affection that no longer is satisfied 
to say, “I am my brother’s keeper... .”, 
but says instead from the heart, “I am my 
brother’s brother.” God bless you all. 


ADDRESS By LOUVIS NIZER 

Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men: If all the skies were parchment, and 
all the trees were pens, and all the oceans 
were ink, I could not express adequately 
my appreciation for the honor you have 
conferred upon me. 

The Polynesians have a curious custom. 
They exchange infants at birth indiscrimi- 
nately and later when they grow up if any- 
one hates another, they warn him, “Be 
careful, he may be your brother.” That is 
the symbol of your cause. Whoever your 
neighbor is, whatever his race or creed, re- 
ligion or personality, do not hate him. 
Remember, he may be—indeed, he is your 
brother. 

The great crisis of our age is the gap 
between humanism and science. In the last 
fifty years science has progressed more than 
in the past three million years of man’s 
supposed existence on this planet. Indeed, 
if you made a list of all the scientists who- 
ever lived, 90% of them would be found to 
be alive today. Yet although science has 
revolutionized our lives and has given us 
the highest standard of living if not yet for 
living, has human nature progressed simi- 
larly? If at all, impercetibly. We still seem 
to be beset by the same greed and envy 
and, above all, belligerence, belligerence, 
which makes for crime in the streets and 
wars among nations. We have reached into 
the heavens and captured powers which 
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belong only to God himself, and placed them 
in the hands of man still bedeviled by his 
own inadequacies. 

Little wonder that we live in a psychiatric 
age and have a drug culture. There are sub- 
conscious time bombs within each of us 
warning that we are not only created equal 
but that we may be cremated equal. 

So, we can not rely upon scienc2. Brother- 
hood must be the answer. Science can equip 
us—equip us—but it cannot guide us. Sci- 
ence can illuminate our paths to the farthest 
stars and leave our hearts in darkness. 

I do not preach pessimism. I do not believe 
in blowing the light out to see how dark It is. 
On the contrary, I think that there is no- 
bility in man which every crises evokes and 
which reveals his magnificence. What a pity 
that we can't tap this resource before the 
crisis instead of only during the crisis. 

There is hope. It is the hope of Brother- 
hood. This solution pervades the interna- 
tional scene. If we do not call every man our 
brother, somebody is going to call him a 
comrade. 

It pervades the social field. For just as it is 
wrong to consume wealth without producing 
it, it is wrong to consume happiness without 
producing it. 

It pervades the religious field. For all reli- 
gions are simply dialects of the same lan- 
guage; another way of voting for God—and 
every minute that we hate is sixty seconds 
lost of happiness. 

There is an aphorism that the gates of 
heaven are so narrow that one man cannot 
squeeze through them. But if that man has 
cooperated with his brothers then thousands 
of them can walk through and the gates are 
sọ wide that they cannot even see them. That 
is the symbol of our hope to the entry of 
heaven on this earth. We must not limit our 
exploration to outer space. We must explore 
the inner continents of man to release the 
goodness within us. 

Then if all the skies were parchments; and 
all the trees were pens, and all the oceans 
were ink, we would write the word brother- 
hood across the skies and across the tablets 
of our hearts and fulfill the destiny of man. 


REMARKS BY HON. ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON 

I am deeply grateful and very proud to 
be honored on this occasion because the 
Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews, with a continuity and con- 
sistency unmatched by any other organiza- 
tion, has brought to this community the gift 
of the lighted heart as well as the lighted 
mind. It does so because the three great 
faiths which come together in this associa- 
tion are nurtured by a common taproot: The 
Judeo-Christian principle which proclaims 
the infinite worth of the individual before 
God. The ethical derivative of this insight 
is the infinite worth of the individual to him- 
self and to others. For this reason, the Mas- 
sachusetts Committee, Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews brings to community relations the 
first essential: love and respect for the in- 
dividual. 

The promise of America rests on this first 
essential. Our Declaration of Independence, 
our Constitution, and our Bill of Rights en- 
shrine it. Our betrayals of it have been our 
most unforgivable sin. The awareness of 
these betrayals is etched deep into our na- 
tional conscience. 

In America, perhaps in all societies, dis- 
crimination is the other face of guilt. It is 
not by chance that the minorities which have 
suffered most from discrimination are also 
those whom we have most wronged—those 
whose participation in American life was not 
in the first instance a matter of their own 
choice—those whom we forced to join us: the 
Indians, the Blacks, the Mexicans, the Puerto 
Ricans. These are people who in each case 
became a part of us because of conquest or 
enslavement. And so they have twice suf- 
fered—first by the act which uprooted or 
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subjugated them, then by the denial of dig- 
nity and equality. 

“Whom they have injured they also hate,” 
wrote Seneca, and in America the majority's 
hatred of those they have injured has been 
slow to fade. 

And yet it is fading. The shadow of hatred 
is lifting from America. In the darkest 
places discrimination lingers like snow in the 
hollows of a northern slope, places not yet 
reached by the sun. Here and there cloudy 
days and cold nights preserve it. But dis- 
crimination is yielding everywhere, though 
slowly, as snow yields to the inexorable ad- 
vance of spring. 

In a time when we are so conscious of so 
much that remains to be done to fulfill the 
promise of America, it is well that we should 
celebrate the fact that on one front at least 
we are moving forward. We are moving for- 
ward not only in the obliteration of outright 
discrimination through civil rights enforce- 
ment, but through affirmative efforts to re- 
dress the balance. 

Though still limited, steps are being taken 
not simply to end the denial of equal edu- 
cational opportunity but to encourage equal 
opportunity, to assist minority enterprise, 
and to expand job opportunities for minority 
groups. We are using Federal contracts, in 
this latter regard, with increasing effect to 
open up the skilled trades to minority work- 
ers. 

The President has proposed, in bills now 
pending before the Congress, to strengthen 
elementary and secondary education pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged, to provide mas- 
sive assistance to school systems in carry- 
ing out desegregation programs, and to make 
certain that no qualified student is pre- 
vented by a lack of funds from benefitting 
from a higher education. Discriminatory 
practices in the use of shared revenues would 
also be precluded in the President’s revenue 
sharing proposal. 

Supplementing all this is a new awareness 
of the importance to minority groups of 
preserving their cultural identity. We are 
moving “beyond the melting pot”—Glazer 
and Moynihan’s phrase—toward the realiza- 
tion that the many-hued tapestry is a meta- 
phor more worthy of America. In such a 
tapestry each of us—each group—can dis- 
tinguish his contribution to the whole, and 
the whole’s richness and variety is enhanced 
by each group’s uniqueness. Best of all, the 
splendor of the pattern can continue to grow 
as new or stronger strands are added. 

I have been traveling through the country, 
listening to my fellow citizens. I have visited 
Puerto Ricans in New York, talked with 
Mexican-Americans in San Antonio, heard 
the complaints of American Indians in Cleve- 
land, sat down with students in San Diego 
and North Carolina, met with black and 
white educators in Louisiana, doctors in 
Chicago, coal miners in West Virginia. The 
Sioux Indian speaking in a Cleveland church 
basement might have been speaking for them 
all: “Give us the recognition that shows we 
count,” he pleaded. “Let your textbooks re- 
fiect it. Show that you are aware of our 
contributions to American life. Give us our 
share of government jobs. When you try to 
help, make. sure that your help really reaches 
us.” 

Recognition. Respect. Equality. Opportu- 
nity. Participation. These are the constant 
themes of every group conscious both of its 
own identity and of the need to preserve 
it. It is not enough to assert the right of 
every man to have a‘ good education, a good 
job, warm clothes, nourishing food, and de- 
cent housing. A man is more than the sum 
of these needs. There is a great need which 
all men share in common, whatever their 
condition of life, and that is to have a sense 
of being dealt with as a whole human being, 
of being understood and honored as a unique 
human spirit. 

In addition, what these people are asking 
for is @ means for ending their isolation 
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from the larger community. Participation 
and opportunity are the keys. If they are 
denied entry to and the prerogatives of the 
larger community, what choice will they have 
in their efforts to maintain self-respect and 
to gain recognition but to strengthen them- 
selves within their isolation, and to add to 
the walls by laying up their own? 

This must not happen. And it is up to us— 
each in his own way—to see that it does not 
happen. 

Iam trying a number of things in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to lay the foundation for bridges rather than 
walls. I have institutionalized the listening 
post, through the creation of an Office for 
Special Concerns which will provide direct 
access into my office for the concerns of Black 
and Spanish-surnamed Americans, Migrants, 
and American Indians, We have even been 
visited by the King of the Gypsies. 

Our Office of Civil Rights, in addition to 
enforcing laws against discrimination on ac- 
count of national origin, is taking action to 
eliminate such illegal practices as assigning 
non-English speaking children to classes for 
the mentally retarded. 

We are expanding the recruitment, promo- 
tion, and training of minorities. 

And our new Women’s Action Program is 
developing courses of action for eliminating 
barriers to equal opportunities for women. 

On a wider front, one which is of special 
concern to minorities but not theirs exclu- 
sively, we are seeking to make sure that 
those who are most affected by our programs 
also have a voice in their administration. 
New regulations assure the participation of 
parents in developing the policies of local 
Head Start programs. Similar regulations 
require schools receiving education funds 
for the disadvantaged to create advisory 
councils which include parents. In health 
and welfare programs also, our most urgent 
priorities are participation and responsive- 
ness. 

Nor is it the Executive Branch alone that 
is moving. Both the Congress and the Courts 
refiect our Nation’s new determination to 
breathe new life into our declared commit- 
ment to the sacredness of the human spirit. 

All of these Federal activities, important 
as they are, must be reinforced by the same 
good will, the same attentiveness, the same 
willingness to listen, at the State and local 
levels. I believe there is progress here, too. 
Government at all levels and in all its 
branches is now marshalling its resources of 
leadership and help. In this mobilization, the 
Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews, has long exercised an 
invigorating role and been a healing in- 
fluence. 

America is a flawed country. 

But America has the greatness of spirit and 
the strength of will to overcome its flaws. 
In the words of Carl Sandburg: 

“Man is a long time coming. 

Man will yet win. 
Brother may yet line up with brother.” 


CITATION PRESENTED BY SIDNEY R. RABB 


The Massachusetts Committee Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, at its Thirty-Fourth 
Annual Dinner, presents this Citation and 
Testimonial to: His Excellency, Most Rever- 
end Humberto S. Medeiros, D.D., Archbishop 
of Boston—scholar, theologian, above all, 
brother to all men. A native of the Azores, 
who migrated to Fall River, Massachusetts, 
at the age of 16, he later amply repaid the 
welcome and good will of his adopted city by 
years of fruitful service as parish priest and 
diocesan chancellor. He was then named the 
second bishop of Brownsville, Texas, and 
there conducted a beneficient apostolate un- 
til his call to Boston as its fourth Roman 
Catholic Archbishop. Few men of our time 
have had the opportunity to develop his 
insight into the problems and promise of 
contemporary America. He has known the 
rigors of life for the New England textile 
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operative and the migrant Mexican farm 
worker. He has worked constructively with 
men of every race and creed since the shining 
promise of our democracy kindled his imag- 
ination as a young lad in a new land. He 
has experienced the constructive results of 
the practical application of the principle of 
human brotherhood in our scciety, and has 
also witnessed the appalling consequences 
of its neglect. 

In recognition of his distinguished career 
of service, the Massachusetts Committee 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews presents to 
Archbishop Medeiros this citation and award. 

Dated at Boston, Massachusetts this twen- 
tieth day of May, 1971. 


CITATION PRESENTED BY EDWARD B. Haniry 

The Massachusetts Committee Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, at its Thirty-fourth 
Annual Dinner, presents this citation and 
testimonial to: Louis Nizer—Attorney, au- 
thor, scholar and humanist, whose victories 
in the judicial arena bring new luster to 
American justice and jurisprudence. Viewing 
a courtroom trial as “a search for truth,” he 
has compassionately explored the human 
mind and the complexities of the twentieth 
century with a historian’s wise perspective 
and launched a determined attack against 
the forces of bigotry, calumny and ignorance. 
For almost half a century a vigorous defender 
of human rights under the law, he battles 
still for justice, retaining always a tough- 
minded faith in our democratic ideals and 
a lasting relish for his life in court. 

In recognition of his signal service to the 
law, the Massachusetts Committee Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews presents to Louis Nizer 
this citation and award. 

Dated at Boston, Massachusetts this twen- 
tieth day of May, 1971. 


CITATION PRESENTED BY JOSEPH L., TAURO 


The Massachusetts Committee Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, at its Thirty-fourth 
Annual Dinner, presents this citation and 
testimonial to: Elliot Lee Richardson—Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, law- 
yer-administrator, and guardian of the Com- 
monweal in the proudest tradition of New 
England, who brings to the tasks of Govern- 
ment the vision of the experienced realist 
and the urbanity of the statesman. By na- 
ture, training and inheritance richly-endowed 
for public service, he has been this Common- 
wealth's attorney general and lieutenant 
Governor, and the country’s Under Secretary 
of State. His counsel sought by cities, presi- 
dents and parliaments of determined men 
who share his goal of translating ideals into 
action, this practical crusader for sound re- 
form liberates from the myths of yesterday 
the programs for a better tomorrow, and 
instructs the future of health care, education 
and social welfare not only with courage, 
but with responsibility. 

In recognition of his distinguished public 
service to the people of America, the Massa- 
chusetts Committee Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews presents to Elliot Richardson this 
citation and award. 

Dated at Boston, Massachusetts this twen- 
tieth day of May, 1971. 


OUR DUAL RESPONSIBILITY: TO 
MEET OUR GROWING ENERGY 
NEEDS; TO PROTECT AND IM- 
PROVE OUR ENVIRONMENT 


HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 
OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 
Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, it is reassur- 


ing to note that tomorrow President 
Nixon will send a message to the Con- 
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gress on the subject of the Nation’s ener- 
gy needs. I recently was invited to ad- 
dress an energy forum in Salt Lake City. 
My remarks on that occasion are appro- 
priate to the growing significance of this 
subject of the President’s message, as a 
response of another Member of Congress 
to the expressions of concern from the 
citizenry. 

We are in the midst of an era in which 
the impact and novelty of a Nation’s ex- 
plosive concern over pollution of the en- 
vironment has created shock waves which 
threaten the orderly and environmentally 
acceptable production of the Nation's 
energy needs. In the clear light of this 
new day must come the realization that 
our responsibility as a people and as a 
government is to provide sufficient energy 
to meet our domestic needs and to ade- 
quately provide for our needs of national 
defense. As these energy needs are being 
met by the brains and responsibility of a 
free society, it will also be required of 
us, as it should be and as any thoughtful 
and reasonable person demands that it 
be, that we develop this energy in such 
a way that the environment will be re- 
sponsibly protected. I personally have no 
doubt that this duel objective is obtain- 
able. 

As a rather dramatic example of trau- 
ma being experienced by the country, let 
me read you a letter recently received 
from a constituent of my district. This is 
one of many hundreds which have been 
received in the last year: 

At present there is, under construction, at 
Page, Arizona, a coal burning power plant 
that is expected to generate 2.3 million kilo- 
watts. It is anticipated that this power plant 
will burn thousands of tons of soft coal daily. 
In the burning of an estimated 23 thousand 
tons of coal daily, this plant will create an 
enormous amount of air pollution. It is an- 
ticipated that capture with electrostatic pre- 
cipitators of 97% of the solid effluent is pos- 
sible. Hopefully, some of the sulfur dioxide 
could also be captured. There is no present 
means of capturing the oxides of nitrogen. 
All of the effluent that is noxious is heavier 
than air. Lake Powell lies a scant three miles 
away from this proposed plant, and it is in- 
evitable that the noxious effluent will settle 
down over the lake destroying the beauty of 
the lake and ruining the entire area as a rec- 
reational paradise. Beautiful Lake Powell will 
thus be converted to a stinking sewer. 

The four corners area is a starkly beautiful 
country. When this proposed power plant is 
finished, it will add two 775 foot excrescences 
(smoke stacks) to the landscape. 

Recently, Los Angeles County denied con- 
struction of a natural gas burning power 
plant in that county because of the air pollu- 
tion that would result. Now the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power is to obtain 
its power by contributing to the construction 
of a soft coal burning power plant located 
in one of the most beautiful parts of the 
earth. 

The arid southwest can never be a producer 
of food for the nation, and it does not contain 
enough water to supply a sizable population. 
Its sole contribution to humanity is its wild 
beauty on which we can all feast our eyes, 
if we can only leave it in its pristine state. 


Now I took this matter up with knowl- 
edgeable people end have found there 
is more scare and conjecture than hard 
scientific evidence. It is pointed out that 
oxide: of nitrogen are gaseous. When 
mixed with hydrocarbons from automo- 
bile exhausts, smog may be created. Ac- 
cording to good authority, there are no 
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pollutasts as set forth which would fall 
into the lake, transforming it into a 
stinking sewer, at least according to the 
best objective information I have been 
able to secure. Where the gas actually 
impinges on the water, some absorption 
would cccur. This particular corre- 
spondence indicates, therefore, the ne- 
cessity for enlightenment and the appli- 
cation of the rule of reason and good 
sense as we approach the very difficult 
problems of providing for our energy 
needs while at the same time we pro- 
tect and improve the environment. 

I am concerned over the fact that 
there is being established a public image 
of competition for supremacy between 
two basic and justified economic-social 
needs—the need to develop adequate 
energy resources on the one hand, and 
the need to improve and protect the en- 
vironment on the other hand. I am cer- 
tain we have the talent, the desire, and 
the developed sense of responsibility to 
accomplish both objectives. It will cer- 
tainly be a failure of our civilization if 
one triumphs over the other. The accom- 
plishment of this dual objective will take 
mutual respect and mutual willingness to 
cooperate, and I am sure that knowl- 
edgeable spokesmen for an improved 
environment respect the need for the de- 
velopment of energy resources, and I 
further accept the fact that responsible 
developers of our energy resources will 
fully join in the public demand for en- 
vironmental protection and improve- 
ment. 

I see in this audience today so many 
individuals of great talent and experi- 
ence far beyond my own knowledge of 
the field. I can excuse myself from being 
presumptuous enough to talk to you on 
this subject only by the fact that I do 
represent you in the Congress of the 
United States, which is the anvil upon 
which laws and regulations will be 
pounded out. In addition, as a member of 
the Environment Subcommittee of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, I am also a member of an ad 
hoc task force of my party now in- 
volved in the study of legislative ap- 
proaches in this area. Also, as a member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, and as 
a member of the Subcommittee on the 
Near East, I can say we also conduct in- 
quiry from the standpoint of national de- 
fense concerning our possible need, both 
now and in the future, of the tremendous 
oil reserves of the Middle East and North 
Africa, and the conditions under which 
imports from these areas would be influ- 
enced. We import very little oil from the 
Middle East today, and I believe we can 
all agree we do not want to become de- 
pendent upon that area of the world for 
major oil imports. If that day should 
come, it would be very difficult indeed for 
us to be masters of our own fate. 

While on this general subject, it may 
also be of interest to you to know that 
politics often raises its ugly head or 
sticks its inquisitive nose into the busi- 
ness of producing energy. For example, 
my opponent in the last campaign sug- 
gested the proposition that a prime rea- 
son we were involved in a war in South- 
east Asia was to protect the investment 
of American oil companies in offshore ex- 
plorations in South Vietnam. While this 
was a charge that was easily exploded, 
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the suggestion continues to receive con- 
siderable publicity, and there are peri- 
odic speeches on the subject on the 
House floor. 

Since 1968 there has been established 
within the Federal Government two 
principal agencies concerned with the 
environment. The first is the Environ- 
mental Quality Council, established in 
1969. The President’s Science Adviser, 
Russell Train, is its executive secretary. 
The function of the Council is to advise 
the President on matters relating to en- 
vironmental problems, which, although 
only advisory in nature, has acquired 
considerable muscle because of the re- 
spect accorded to it by the White House 
and by the administrative agencies. 

The second agency is the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, which is an 
independent Federal office created just 
last December. The duty of this agency 
is to enforce Federal environmental laws 
and to set environmental standards 
which, under Federal laws covering water 
and air, would be invoked upon the fail- 
ure of the States to establish and enforce 
acceptable standards. 

If studying the problems will bring 
about solutions, Washington will produce 
far more solutions than problems. To 
name just a few, the following agencies 
are now carrying on official studies in the 
energy field: 

1. The President’s Domestic Council; 

2. The Office of Science and Tech- 
nology; 

3. The National Science Foundation; 

4. The Atomic Energy Commission: 

5. The Department of Commerce; 

6. The Federal Power Commission; 

7. and 8. Two studies by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and we could go on 
perhaps 9, 10, 11 ad infinitum. 

Both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives have study committees 
on either energy or environment to ac- 
commodate the activity of many Mem- 
bers. The House, for example, is in the 
process of considering a formal and sta- 
tutory Select Committee on Energy Re- 
sources. Perhaps this act of coordination 
will help to make understandable the 
work on the environment now being per- 
formed by at least 150 different Federal 
Government agencies according to the 
count made by a member of my staff in 
preparation for this assignment. 

PROPOSED FEDERAL OIL SHALE POLICY 


My former colleague, John Wold, of 
Wyoming, known to many of you here, 
joined with me in the 91st Congress in a 
concentrated effort to persuade the De- 
partment of the Interior to announce a 
general energy policy, but more particu-- 
larly, to adopt a policy regarding use of 
Federal lands for research and develop- 
ment in the extraction of oil from oil 
shale, 80 percent of which is located on 
public land. 

It is not my purpose here today to make 
the case for oil shale. Obviously, although 
deposits are concentrated in Utah and 
nearby States, the production of oil shale 
on an economic basis is far down the 
road. Yet, it has always seemed short- 
sighted to me for this country not to 
properly inventory all of our energy 
potentials and make possible the research 
and development which would provide 
essential energy, though granted at an 
increased cost, in times of great national 
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emergency. Aides of Secretary Hickel had 
announced that an oil shale policy was 
forthcoming. John Wold and I had writ- 
ten letters to 150 energy companies, pur- 
suant to a request of the Interior Depart- 
ment, to determine their interest in oil 
shale research. We received replies from 
some 50 of these companies, and I can- 
not say their response was wildly en- 
thusiastic. There was, however, an ac- 
ceptance of responsibility on the part of 
many.companies, and I am hopeful that 
the Department of the Interior will re- 
lease Federal lands under appropriate 
regulations for research and develop- 
ment, The new Secretary of the Interior 
has advised our Interior Committee that 
he expects this will be accomplished in 
the near future. 

When Secretary Hickel called us to his 
office to say that his plans for the an- 
nouncement of a Federal oil shale policy 
had been canceled, he seemed to place 
the major burden on the problems of the 
environment. 

ENERGY SOURCES 
| Roughly speaking, energy in the United 
States is produced from the following 
sources: 
| Percent 
| Oil (embracing residual oil) 
Natural gas 
Coal 
Hydroelectric 


Speaking of electrical energy only, in 
| the United States electrical energy is 
produced by: 


Hydroelectric 
Nuclear less than 


By the year 2,000, the Joint Economic 
Committee forecasts that the use of coal 
in the production of electricity will in- 

| crease from 297 million tons to 1,000 
| million tons, but will drop percentage- 
wise from 52 percent to 30 percent. Oil 
used to produce electricity will increase 
| from 187 million barrels to 800 million 
| barrels, but the percentage will drop from 
7 percent to 5.5 percent. Natural gas use 
| for electricity will increase 25 percent in 
quantity but fall from 23 to 5 percent. 
| Hydroelectric from 17 percent to 7 
| percent, and the great deficiency will be 
| made up by increase from nuclear power 
| from 1 percent to more than 50 percent, 
assuming that proper fuels are available 
and the breeder reactor becomes a real- 
ity as now seems to be a safe prediction. 

Putting our oil consumption and re- 
serves into perspective, the United States 
currently produces slightly over 11 mil- 
lion barrels of oil per day, with the exclu- 
sion of Alaska. This will peak at about 
14 million barrels per day in several 

| years. In addition to this, an additional 
|2 million barrels per day is estimated 
for eventual production from Alaska. 

Therefore, while our present estimate 
of domestic production by the end of this 
decade may be in the vicinity of 15 mil- 
lion barrels per day, our consumption, 

| which even today is just under 15 million 
| barrels of oil per day, will increase to 
125 million barrels per day in 1980. 

Of the world’s oil reserves, the United 

States is estimated to have only 7 per- 
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cent; 61.6 percent of the total world re- 
serves are in the Middle East. Only 14.3 
percent in the Western Hemisphere. 

Obviously, any Federal policy which 
would irresponsibly inhibit the develop- 
ment of our oil reserves would be ex- 
tremely foolish. As you know, we import 
very little oil at the present time from 
outside the Western Hemisphere. We can 
never be too certain when we pick up our 
morning paper that we will not read that 
foreign and military policies imposed 
upon us by hostile governments abroad 
will not foreclose any present or future 
opportunity to add to our imports from 
the Middle East or elsewhere. 

As Senator Hanson has recently em- 
phasized, we would be following a fool- 
ish folly to keep our own reserves on ice 
in dependence upon foreign imports. 

There has been a restraint upon pro- 
duction of natural gas as a result of ex- 
cessive price regulations imposed upon 
that industry, and this has also inhibited 
exploration. Recently, this circumstance 
has been improved, but the great hope of 
the future in increasing our supplies of 
natural gas comes not from our reserves, 
important as they are and we must give 
exploration increasing encouragement, 
but from production of natura] gas from 
coal, of which we have plentiful supplies 
but face the challenge of reducing the 
pollution now caused by low-sulfur coals 
to levels acceptable to the American pub- 
lic. 

Even though the production of gas from 
coal is not commercially demonstrated at 
present, the increased demand for gas, the 
decline in natural gas reserves, and the de- 
velopment of improved technology for the 
production of gas from coal will probably 
make it competitive in the next ten to fif- 
teen years.—National Coal Policy, Inc. 


Hydroelectric power counts for only 4 
percent of the total national energy sup- 
ply, while accounting for our 17 percent 
of the electricity in the country in 1968, 
down from 25.5 percent in 1955. The po- 
tential is not great, in view of increasing 
publie opposition to the construction of 
dams, and it is estimated that by the 
turn of the century, hydroelectric power 
will account for only 7 percent of the 
electrical supply of the country. 

The coal reserves of the United States 
are comparatively limitless when con- 
trasted with our other reserves, but de- 
spite its abundance, coal use is limited be- 
cause of its high sulfur content and dif- 
ficulty in meeting air quality standards. 
However, productive research into re- 
moval] of sulfur from smokestack gases 
continues, Most of the Nation’s low-sul- 
fur coal is located in the West, but trans- 
portation costs to the East raise very high 
economie barriers. Despite the tremen- 
dous reserves of about 1% trillion tons, it 
is projected that coal, which was the 
source of 52 percent of all electrical en- 
ergy in 1968, will account for only 30 
percent of electrical energy by the year 
2000. 

As a sidelight, in 1900 coal supplied 
about three-fourths of our energy—oil 
and gas far less than one-fourth. Nearly 
three-fourths of today’s energy needs is 
contributed by oil and gas. 


Next week widely publicized hearings 
will be held regarding the production of 
energy at the Kaiparowits Plateau. The 
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Secretary of the Interior is expected to 
name a Task Force to study the further 
generation of electricity in the Four 
Corners area. The plant, which would 
cost around $1 billion, would take 5 to 6 
years to build. It would create a city of 
over 5,000 persons at Glen Canyon City, 
and the coal mining operations are esti- 
mated over $12 million a year to State 
and county government. At the present 
time, the control of smoke and fly ash 
seem certain. The control of oxides of 
nitrogen and sulfur dioxide emissions 
represent the principal challenges at 
present. Kaiparowits would probably be 
the largest power plant in the world, 
rated at 5 million kilowatts. This would 
compare with an equal capacity of what 
is said to be the largest power plant in 
the world, which is located in Russia. 

Last month I went with representa- 
tives of our Foreign Affairs Committee 
to Cadarache, France. There, research is 
being conducted which will eventually 
lead to the production of a breeder re- 
actor utilizing U™ and U™ in the produc- 
tion of plutonium. Officials place their 
objective in the realm of certainty with- 
in the foreseeable future. Similar re- 
search is taking place in Arco, Idaho, and 
other areas throughout the world. Here 
again, negative impacts upon the envi- 
ronment will have to be solved, but solved 
they will be. 

GEOTHERMAL ENERGY 


The Department of the Interior has 
identified 1.3 million acres which may 
have some potential as a source of natu- 
ral geothermal energy. Most of this land 
is located in California and Oregon. The 
maximum amount of energy which could 
be produced from these geothermal re- 
serves of the United States is 30,000 
megawatts annually, so that the devel- 
opment of all possible natural geother- 
mal sources would add up to just one- 
year energy reserve for the United States 
and cannot be counted on to supply more 
than 1 percent of U.S. energy needs at 
any time. 

Under the Geothermal Steam Act of 
1970, the Department of the Interior is 
instructed to identify those areas which 
have potential as sites for development 
of geothermal energy sources. Develop- 
ment of this energy source is attractive 
because it has relatively no fuel costs. 
However, capital development and main- 
tenance costs are high, and from the 
standpoint of the environment, satis- 
factory disposal of the waste minerals 
brought to the surface by the water must 
be obtained. 

There are promising developments in 
the production of geothermal energy 
from nuclear explosions of large quanti- 
ties of hot rock: The Atomic Energy 
Commission is cooperating to determine 
whether the process is technically fea- 
sible and the outlook is cautiously en- 
couraging. 

EXOTIC SOURCE OF ENERGY 

The use of solar power captured out- 
side the earth’s atmosphere and con- 
verted to usable energy is a prospect for 
practical use in the 21st Century. Fusion 
power exists now only in theory. The 
use of ocean tides and ocean waves has 
long seemed a practical energy source, 
but handicapped by excessively high cap- 
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ital investment costs. An ingenious proc- 
ess of deriving energy from refuse dumps 
where the combustible waste is combined 
with oil and burned is in the experi- 
mental stage. At any foreseeable date 
at the present time, however, these types 
of energy sources are not expected to be 
capable of supplying more than 1 per- 
cent of our total energy needs. 

The United States of course, is far 
ahead of all other countries in the world 
in:the per capita consumption of energy. 

INTERNATIONAL CONSUMPTION OF ENERGY 

1968 
PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 


KILOGRAMS PER CAPITA 


Country 
. United States (22,728 pounds) -- ae ang 
8 


© O0 mI O gn yp GO DO pt 


11. Argentina -- 
12. Algeria 

The total power consumed by the United 
States represents 40% of the world energy 
consumption. 


It is obvious that the energy needs of 
other people of the world will skyrocket 
as industrial nations provide a constant- 
ly increased standard of living for their 
people, and as developing nations pro- 
vide common necessities of life: Those 
of us who have been in under-developed 
countries will remember streets filled 
with people pushing huge loads on 
bicycles. Ten’s of million’s are walking 
along country paths today still carrying 
loads on their heads. I vividly recall an 
early morning in Seoul, South Korea 
where the gross national product has in- 
creased over 600 percent in 10 years and 
yet wtih such great apparent industry 
energy and busy highways, if you get off 
the main road in the early morning, you 
will see the great majority of the people 
are consuming little more energy than 
did their ancestors: The reality which 
this country faces, therefore, is that the 
growing energy needs of the world’s bil- 
lions now living wtihout adequate needs 
will swell to consume what surplus sup- 
plies might now seem apparent to mem- 
bers of the affiuent society in the United 
States. 

The energy needs of our civilization 
are overwhelming, Also overwhelming is 
our need to make our world cleaner and 
more habitable in the water, in the air 
and on our great and fabled land. Let 
us respect and encourage all responsible 
views and activity leading to the achieve- 
ment of both objectives. 


I AM ARLINGTON 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most impressive and inspiring Memorial 
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Day productions is a 12-page illustrated 
publication Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. 

Produced by the Alexandria Gazette, 
Alexandria, Va., this is the complete 
story of Arlington and those who lay in 
rest there. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Messer, publisher, and 
her staff have presented us with an ex- 
traordinary document which will be of 
even more value in future years. 

Thus, for the use, information, and in- 
spiration of my colleagues and readers 
of the Recorp, I insert the text of this 
work: 

I Am ARLINGTON 

Born of one man’s love and honor for Amer- 
ica’s first president 

Home of a loving family—ilong gone 

Grieved for by my last mistress, lest my hon- 
or be defiled 

Encompassed by war’s sounds and fury 

Defiled long ago by one man’s hate for an- 
other 

Rescued by wise men as a shining shrine 
and symbol for all America’s sons who 
believed in freedom for their fellow- 
men. 

I, guard their final resting place 

I am Arlington, keeper of America’s faith, 
lest men forget. 

S.C.M. Memorial Day, 1971. 


ARLINGTON—AN AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Arlington is as American as the flag, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion or the Gettysburg Address. 

To some it is a shrine in which rest all 
that they held dear. To others it is a monu- 
ment to the heroes of the past and present. 
To still others it is a memorial—always to be 
remembered, never to be forgotten. 

It represents all the people. It belongs to 
all the people. 

THE MANSION 


Arlington—and its mansion—was con- 
ceived as a memorial and so dedicated. 

The tract of which it was a part was 
granted in 1669 to a ship's captain, Robert 
Howsing, in payment for transporting settlers 
to the New World—as broad a company as the 
soldiers who now lie there, 

Captain Howsing sold his property to the 
Alexander family in whose hands it remained 
until 1778, when John Parke Custis bought 
1100 acres—the land now comprising Arling- 
ton Cemetery and the Fort Myer Military 
Reservation. 

Young Custis bought the property at the 
suggestion of his stepfather, George Wash- 
ington. Washington believed strongly not 
merely in the ownership of property—but in 
the active working of the land. As he worked 
his own property, so he taught his stepson. 

Martha Dandridge Custis Washington went 
through the same travail other mothers 
suffered when her son insisted on joining his 
stepfather in the War of the Revolution, He 
asked no favors and received none. But by 
the time of the Battle of Yorktown he was 
one of Washington’s aides. He did not die in 
battle—but from the equally deadly camp 
fever—just at the moment of victory. 

He left four children, two of whom were 
immediately adopted to the Washingtons— 
Eleanor and the heir to Arlington—George 
Washington Parke Custis. 

George Washington Parke Custis adored his 
step-grandfather and ignored completely the 
“step.” Like all small boys he called his prop- 
erty Mount Washington after his hero. 

It was not George Washington’s military 
prowess that most interested young Custis. 
That was outside of his life. But he followed 
Washington around Mt. Vernon like a little 
puppy. His grandfather could make things 
grow! And his mind was filled with what he 
saw done and as many of the reasons for it 
as he could repeat. He sat under the table 
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and listened to Rochambeau—himself a good 
farmer—and Lafayette who liked new meth- 
ods—and he remembered. 

When George Washington died, Custis 
bought as many of the things from Mt. Ver- 
non as the Washington heirs would sell and 
started to build at Mount Washington, which 
he renamed Arlington after the Custis family 
estate on the Eastern Shore—and the Earl of 
Arlington from whom the original grant had 
come. 

The mansion he built was one of the 
finest examples of Greek revival architecture 
in this country and a perfect setting for the 
memorial to George Washington he meant 
it to be. 

He took 20 years to build the house—but 
it was worth it. The two wings are so perfect 
that it seems a background for the graves 
surrounding it. 

Custis married Mary Lee Fitzhugh, a cous- 
in of the Randolphs, and she was the perfect 
chatelaine. She planted the famous rose 
garden. One of her Randolph cousins—the 
writer of a famous book of recipes and house- 
hold hints—was the first person buried at 
Arlington. 

While Custis built the Mansion he did not 
neglect the rest of his memorial. He farmed 
as he had been taught. He varied his crops. 
He kept careful records. And his door was 
always open to any farmer who wanted to 
study the methods George Washington had 
taught him. 

Some of his neighbors thought him “a 
little off” because class or social status meant 
nothing to him. For instance, he would have 
the marquee that had been Washington’s 
during the war put up for a picnic for the 
people of Alexandria, or Georgetown or 
Washington, without regard to whom they 
were. 

He believed that Washington belonged 
to the nation and that he (Custis) was a 
trustee not an owner. 

The only one of his children to survive, 
Mary Ann Randolph Custis, grew up in this 
belief—that she would be a trustee for 
George Washington, and must carry out his 
wishes. 

Mary Ann Randolph was an heiress and 
the young men for miles around gathered 
like bees around a flower—or rather like 
bears around a honey pot. Her mother looked 
them over carefully and said that what she 
wanted for Mary Ann was a man of char- 
acter and integrity. 

One of her playmates from childhood was 
a boy from Alexandria, whose father had 
been a fine scholar, a brilliant officer during 
the war and governor of Virginia—Light 
Horse Harry Lee. In 1812 just when Harry 
Lee-was waiting for orders to take his post 
in the impending war with England, he went 
to Baltimore to see a friend and was attacked 
on the streets by a band of hoodlums who 
were instigated by French terrorists. Acting 
with the usual lack of intelligence of mobs 
of youngsters, they nearly murdered Harry 
Lee, being driven off just as they were about 
to gouge his eyes out. They left him with a 
broken body, scarred and disfigured for life. 
His youngest son, Robert, was to become 
Mary Ann Randolph Curtis’ husband. Light 
Horse Harry Lee died a few years after the 
beating on his way home from the West 
Tages where he had gone to seek health in 

George Washington had met his mobs of 
hoodlums in his day. The ignorant or too 
feeble minded to realize that they were being 
exploited by foreign subversive elements. 

Harry Lee was, to say the least, not a 
thrifty man—and the property was entailed 
to the sons of his first marriage. But his sec- 
ond wife was Ann Carter, from a family 
whose name stood for integrity in Virginia. 
She managed. Living in a house in Alexan- 
dria, she brought up her boys, to the ideals 
of integrity and thrift. The oldest was sent 
to Harvard—and finished in three years. 
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The second went into the Navy where he 
rose rapidly. Robert soon found he had to be 
both daughter and son, for Ann Carter was 
virtually an invalid. He managed the serv- 
ants, did the marketing, kept high marks 
in school and when he had time went to play 
with Mary Ann Custis. 

In 1825 Calhoun signed the appointment 
of Robert E. Lee to West Point and so began 
his career which was to lead at long last to 
Appomattox. 

As the government was giving him his 
education, Lee threw himself into his studies, 
as he felt honor bound, to justify his ap- 
pointment. 

He graduated second in his class—the first 
was Joseph Johnston who became one of 
the best generals of the Confederacy. 

When Lee left West Point with marks high 
enough to grant him the coveted place in the 
Engineer Corps, he began his courting of 
Mary Ann Custis—a courtship that was to 
last all of her life. Their marriage was a 
true marriage. Custis was quite perturbed 
when he found that his son-in-law would not 
let him do the things for Mary Ann that he 
wished. But Lee was adamant. They would 
live on his pay and as his fellow officers lived. 
And they did. Mary Custis Lee was an obedi- 
ent wife—and if she missed the things she 
had had, no one ever knew it. She was happy 
in every post to which they were sent and it 
was to her regret that she was not strong 
enough to follow him on his surveying ex- 
peditions. When he went in wild country or 
to war she went back to Arlington. Soon there 
were a brood of happy children playing on 
its lawns. But each birth took its toll of 
Mary's health and there began the illness 
that was to make her an invalid for the rest 
of her life. 

When Lee went to Mexico with Winfield 
Scott, she suffered the anguish known by 
many a wife whose husband rests in Arling- 
ton. She was proud of what he accomplished 
and of the many stories which came back 
that showed his high character. 

And always when he came back, there was 
a rose on her breakfast tray, later also on 
those of his daughters. 

One year he had to take long leave to set- 
tle his father-in-law’s estate. Custis had been 
too trusting—and he could not turn down 
anyone who had “been with Washington.” 
But Lee straightened out the accounts. 

Though many people refer to Arlington as 
the Lee Mansion, it never was that. It be- 
longed to Mrs. Lee for life and then was in 
entail for the eldest son. 

It was a happy family at Arlington when- 
ever Lee could come home. But he was busy 
and rapidly rising in his profession until that 
day when the War Between the States became 
imminent. General Winfield Scott, his old 
commander of the Mexican War, sent for 
Lee and offered him the top command in 
the Army of the United States. No greater 
honor could have been offered him. His an- 
cestors had helped to form the United States. 
He had spent his entire working life in its 
service, 

And yet, he was a Virginian. Could he fight 
against his own people? The question of 
slavery did not enter into it, Both Washing- 
ton and Custis had freed their slaves. Lee 
was in the forefront of the group who were 
working to educate the slaves to take care of 
themselves. They did not agree with the plan 
of just sending the slaves back to Africa un- 
trained and uncared for. 

No, the issue at stake with Lee was 
whether or not he could fight his fellow Vir- 
ginlans—whether the Carters, the Lees, the 
Fitzhughs and the Randolphs must be sep- 
arated as families. Virginia had not joined 
the Confederacy. There was every hope she 
would not—but was she to fight her sister 
states? 

There were many things for Lee to think 
about all that night as he walked the floor 
of his bedroom. 
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Finally he made his decision. He wrote 
Winfield Scott resigning his commission and 
in a letter to his sister said: 

“With all my devotion to the Union and 
the feeling of loyalty and duty of an Ameri- 
can citizen, I have not been able to make up 
my mind to raise my hand against my rela- 
tives, my children, my home. I have there- 
fore resigned my commission in the Army 
and, save in defense of my native state, with 
hope that my poor services may never be 
needed, I hope I may never be called upon 
to draw my sword.” 

With a sad heart but firm determination 
Lee left for Richmond. 

Mrs. Lee remained at Arlington for a while. 
She was a non-combatant and Arlington was 
her property—never his. But he knew that 
the location was such that either North or 
South would and must take it over. All along 
he had been trying to preserve her property 
for her. That his evaluation was correct was 
proven in 1862 when the Supreme Court 
confirmed Custis Lee’s right to the prop- 
erty—and it was bought from him cheaply 
for no longer could anyone live there. 

But Arlington had been taken over for 
taxes, it was said. Mrs. Lee had tried to send 
the money but the collectors refused to re- 
ceive it from anyone but her hands—and 
she, by that time was a cripple in a wheel- 
chair. 

When Mrs. Lee left, she took some things 
but left most of the Washington relics stored 
in an attic. She thought they would be 
safe—and notified certain officers of what 
was there. They immediately tried to put the 
things In storage in Washington, but when 
they went for them, the goods had been van- 
dalized and looted. Washington had suffered 
similar outrages from the political troops— 
those who had been raised among the lower 
elements with political elected officers. These 
were the ones who deserted at the first Bull 
Run. 

THE CEMETERY 


After Bull Run, the hospitals were crowded 
and the soldiers died like flies. The dead had 
to be buried somewhere and shortly every 
cemetery was full. New ones were opened 
and finally the suggestion was made that 
Arlington be used as a cemetery. 

There was already one there in which 
rested the slaves and George Washington 
Custis together with his wife. 

Secretary of War Stanton on June 15, 1862, 
declared that Arlington Mansion and the 200 
acres surrounding it be declared a national 
cemetery. 

But a month earlier—on May 13, 1862, the 
first body, that of Private William L. Christ- 
man, Company G, 67th Pennsylvania Infan- 
try had already been interred there. This was 
done on the order of the Army quartermaster 
general, Brigadier Montgomery C. Meigs, who 
had been second to Lee in many of his as- 
signments and who hated him—partly per- 
haps because Lee never noticed hatred. Meigs 
swore he would make the place uninhabita- 
ble for all time and he buried the soldiers 
not in the graveyard but as close to the 
mansion as possible. His particular spite was 
reserved for the rose garden where Lee had 
picked his “courting flowers.” Needless to say, 
protests poured in from the Army officers 
who had been quartered in the mansion. But 
it was all to no avail. Stanton, the secretary 
of war, went right on making enemies, and 
Meigs went right on hating the people who 
had helped him, and thinking he should have 
been the General of the Army of the Po- 
tomac—though his ill-considered actions had 
nearly caused him to be court martialed and 
deposited in the cafe post of quartermaster. 

Gradually Arlington became a real ceme- 
tery. The only ones who would not have 
minded were the Lees. They knew it had 
been a memorial for Washington—now it was 
a memorial to the brave men from both 
North and South who had fought for their 
beliefs and for their country as they saw it. 
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Following the conclusion of the Civil War 
the mansion was used as the office of the 
superintendent, But in 1925 an Act of Con- 
gress directed that the residence be restored 
to its pre-war condition and in 1933 it was 
transferred to the Department of the Interior 
whose duty it is to keep it up as a national 
memorial. 

To those who visit it now, it is a beautiful 
home whose walls seem to echo the laughter 
and music of a happy family. There is 
nothing sad about Arlington. 

A WALK THROUGH History 

A walk through Arlington is not just a 
tour. It is a selective progress to what most 
interests the traveler, for there is something 
to suit the tastes of everyone, both young 
and old. 

The historian will find interest in the 
graves of those who have fought in all wars 
from the Revolution on, for some of the 
latter were brought there to rest many years 
after their death, For instance there is James 
McCubbin Lingan, who survived three years 
in the British prison hulks only to be killed 
by a mob, led by foreign subversive elements, 
who ‘started by cutting off traffic in the 
streets and ended with the murder of an in- 
nocent bystander. 

There are those who fought in the first 
wars against the Seminoles, and in the war 
of 1812 when Washington was burned. 

There is the grave of Pierre l'Enfant jut- 
ting out from the hillside to look out upon 
the city he built in such beauty. 

The Mexican War came next—the training 
ground for officers of both the Union and 
the Confederacy. And Civil War graves are 
Many and interesting—such as the statute 
of General Philip Kearny. He had always 
wanted to be a soldier—but his grandfather 
and guardian intervened and he was sent to 
Princeton rather than West Point. But he 
studied in France at Saumur and as soon as 
his grandfather died, leaying him a million 
dollars, he was off to the Army. In the Mexi- 
can War he led his troop—whom he had 
furnished with matching dappled grey 
horses—so fast that he could not hear the 
Recall—and saved the day for the Ameri- 
cans—at the cost of his left arm. But that did 
not stop him. He wangled his way into the 
Army again when war broke out and became 
commander of the Third Division of the Army 
of the Potomac, He rode with his reins be- 
tween his teeth and led his men by using 
his right arm, At the Second Bull Run he was 
killed at Chantilly. 

But Kearny was most important for the 
esprit de corps which he established. His men 
were proud of the shoulder patch which 
marked them from all others—and from this 
idea was evolved the prized Medal of Honor. 

Not only were the soldiers of the North 
buried at Arlington. About 500 Confederate 
soldiers who died in and around Washington 
were interred there. They lie in concentric 
circles around the Confederate Monument 
put up by the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. The statue is an imposing memo- 
rial executed by one of the most famous 
sculptors of his day—Moses Ezekiel. He did it 
for cost because he too was a veteran. He is 
buried at the foot of the monument and the 
simple slab reads as he had wished. 


Moses J. Ezekiel 
Sergeant of Company C, 
Battalion of Cadets 
of the 
Virginia Military Institute 


He had won many honors abroad, but he 
still remembered he had fought at New Mar- 
ket with the other schoolboys when they held 
the line against the Union troops. 

It was some time before the southern 
women were permitted to put flowers on 
their loved ones graves and when on the oc- 
casion of the first Memorial Day, the south- 
ern women were refused entrance to the 
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cemetery, the newspapers noted that a great 
wind came and in the morning the flowers 
that had been on Union graves were found 
on the southern ones. 

Then came the Indian wars—and the 
graves of the small boy’s heroes—George 
Crook and Nelson Miles. 

The Spanish American War, the Vera 
Cruz expedition, the border troubles with 
Mexico, World War I, the wars in the Carib- 
bean, World War II, the Korean Police Ex- 
pedition and now the war in Vietnam have 
all contributed their share of heroes both 
great and small to Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. The historian has much to seek there. 

For those whose interest lies at. sea—there 
is as great a range—Commodore Charles 
Wilkes who first won fame as a lieutenant 
when he made the great survey of the South- 
ern Seas. It was the first scientific expedition 
ever fitted out by the United States govern- 
ment. It was Wilkes who discovered that 
Antarctica was a continent. He wrote 19 
important volumes about his expeditions— 
but he won more publicity when as a cap- 
tain he stopped the Trent and removed the 
southern commissionees—Mason and Slidell. 

Also in the Civil War was David Dixon 
Porter—son of the man who took the Essex 
into the Pacific. We really could not have a 
war without the Porters. Gideon Welles, sec- 
retary of the Navy found him difficult to 
handle—so with Yankee shrewdness, made 
him an admiral and sent him to take Fort 
Pisher—at which three other Admirals had 
failed. Porter succeeded. 

In the Spanish American War there were 
Schley and Samson, in World War I Sims, 
whom ever the British admired and from 
then on there are many buried in Arling- 
ton—the Pacific campaign in World War II 
was hard on naval officers—but they left 
imperishable records. 

One of the most interesting monuments is 
the mast of the battleship Maine, sunk in 
Havana Harbor and the final cause of the 
Spanish American War. How it happened, no 
one knows. Some say the Spanish, others 
newspaper instigation, still others the Cu- 
bans themselves to push us into war. What- 
ever it was it raised the nation to fever pitch. 

It is interesting that the base of the mast 
being large, has contained the bodies of two 
presidents of foreign nations. One was 
Manuel Quezon of the Philippines, whose 
body was removed to his homeland after the 
islands had been liberated from the Japanese. 

The other is Ignace Jan Paderewski, pianist, 
patriot, president, who at his own request 
is to remain there until Poland is again free. 
For his sake may his stay not be too long. 

For those whose interest is in the helpers— 
there were Leonard Wood, George Sternberg, 
Walter Reed, and William Crawford Gorgas. 
One of the loveliest of monuments in Arling- 
ton is dedicated to the nurses and to Jane 
Delano who mobilized the Army Nurses Corps. 
Around the majestic figure lie the nurses 
who have died in all our wars. 

In the cemetery also rest many of whom 
we do not think as soldiers—but who had 
served in their day—William Jennings Bryan, 
who had been a-colonel in the Spanish Amer- 
ican War; John Foster Dulles who is listed 
as major, United States Army; Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, whose husband was an Army doc- 
tor; Richard E. Byrd, the explorer and his 
pilot Floyd Bennett; Abner Doubleday, the 
father of baseball; George Westinghouse, the 
inventor of the air brake; James V. Forrestal, 
first secretary of defense; William Frank 
Knox, secretary of the Navy who announced 
once “This is the only war I didn’t enter as 
a buck private”; Julius Ochs Adler of the 
New York Times; Joseph Medill McCormick, 
founder of the New York Daily News, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

These are but a few of the famous names 
that are scattered among the GI gravestones 
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of Arlington. They were proud to have served 
and they wanted to lie with their comrades. 


FATHER? Son? HUSBAND? “KNOWN BUT 
To Gop” 


Who is the Unknown Soldier? Father of a 
boy in Vermont, husband of a woman in 
Oregon, son of a woman in North Carolina— 
the list could go on forever among those who 
have lost their dear ones and who do not 
know where they lie. 

The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier is our 
greatest national shrine. There are really 
three men buried there. Beneath the marble 
sarcophagus set before the Memorial Amphi- 
theater lies the Unknown Soldier of World 
War I, The white marble caps, inscribed 
“1941-1945” and “1950-1953" honor the un- 
identified fighting men killed in World War 
II and in Korea. 

In the beginning the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier was planned to honor the 
men who fought in “the war to end all 
wars”—World War I, but the wars did not 
end and so there was chosen one to repre- 
sent World War II and the Korean war. All 
three are unknown to men but on the main 
Tomb, on the side facing the memorial 
amphitheater is carved the inscription: 

“Here rests in honored glory an American 
soldier known but to God.” 

The austere design of the Tomb is relieved 
by Doric pilasters at the corner and on the 
sides. In the panel to the front, facing 
Washington and the Potomac River are three 
relief figures of Peace, Victory and Valor, 
commemorating the spirit of the Allies in 
World War I. 

The great of the earth have come to do 
honor at the Tomb. 

The young Queen of Great Britain, among 
whose titles is "The Defender of the Faith” 
has more than once come to this place with 
flowers. The stately guardian of the shrine 
of Mohammed at Mecca Ibn Saud, bowed his 
head before these honored dead. The aged 
leader of 10 million Buddhists, Archbishop 
Rosen Takashima brought a wreath to show 
his respect and to pray at the Tomb of the 
Unknown. 

But the people to whom the Tomb meant 
most are the Americans from every part of 
the country and from every walk of life. 
There have been those who stayed for a while 
to dream that the Unknown might be their 
boy, so long marked missing. 

There are those who find in it a symbol of a 
grace too far away to ever have been seen. 

And there are those, far sadder still, who 
come to mourn all warrior dead because 
they have no son to give for their country. 

There are among the visitors the old who 
remember the high hopes of peace and good- 
will among nations. And there are the young 
who see visions of what they will do to 
make the earth right again. 

And always there are the children, who, 
their parents hope, will carry away with 
them inspiration for the future, even if at 
present they are most fascinated by the fine 
looking Honor Guard. 

Statistics of the millions who visit the 
Tomb are unimportant. What is important 
is that only those who care go there, only 
those who care cross the river. There is no 
morbidity—because these warriors are un- 
known. 

Not the sculptured conquerors of old for 
whom great cathedrals were built, not the 
embalmed figure in Red Square in Moscow, 
not the draped catafalques upon which our 
own lamented great have lain, means as much 
as the plain marble Tomb “Known but to 
God—but, known to God.” 

Many have been the medals presented 
to these Unknown Soldiers by the nations 
of the world. Each has also received the 
Medal of Honor presented by the President 
in office at the time of their entombments. 
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The medals are on display in the Trophy 
Room of the amphitheater. 

But perhaps the greatest tribute offered 
to these Unknown Soldiers is the Honor 
Guard which for 24 hours each day guards 
their tombs—not in fear of defacement, but 
as a tribute to all those who died that their 
country might live. 

Guards at the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier are selected from personnel assigned to 
the 1st Battalion (Reinforced), 3d Infantry 
(The Old Guard), the United States Army's 
ceremonial and security unit stationed at 
Fort Myer. These soldiers set the example 
of perfection for their comrades and the 
visiting American public in the spirit of 
their regimental motto, Noli Me Tangere 
(Touch Me Not). 

A soldier seeking the honor of serving 
as a sentinel at the Tomb must possess ex- 
emplary qualifications. He must be an Amer- 
ican citizen of high moral character with 
no record of civilian or military offenses, 
He must stand from six feet to six feet three 
inches tall and be of slender build and im- 
pressive military bearing. A soldier meeting 
these qualifications undergoes an intensive 
four weeks’ training program before assum- 
ing the responsibilities of a Tomb Guard. 

At his post, the Tomb Guard crosses the 
63 foot black walkway at a special quick 
step in exactly 21 paces, faces the Tomb for 
21 seconds and retraces his steps. The 21 
steps and 2l-second pause symbolize the 21- 
gun salute, our Nation’s highest honor. As 
a gesture against possible threat on this 
sacred ground, the Tomb Guard bears his 
rifle on his shoulder away from the Tomb. 
There are no voice commands or ques. 

Only under exceptional circumstances may 
the Tomb Guard speak or alter his silent, 
measured tour of duty. The guard will issue 
a warning if anyone attempts to enter the 
restricted area around the Tomb, but first 
he must halt and bring his rifie to port arms. 
The slap of his hands against the rifle stock 
usually is sufficient warning to any would- 
be trespasser. 

During inclement weather or a wreath- 
laying ceremony the guard stands at the po- 
sition of parade rest in a sentry box at the 
far end of his walkway. 

Tomb Guards wear the Army blue uni- 
form. The pattern and color are reminiscent 
of those worn by northern troops during 
the Civil War. Tomb Guards also are priv- 
ileged to wear a silver badge on the right 
breast of the coat pocket; the badge is an 
inverted open laurel wreath surrounded by 
a representation of the front elevation of 
the Tomb, with the upper section containing 
the three figures of Peace, Victory and Valor, 
and the words Honor Guard at the base. A 
guard leaving the unit is permitted to retain 
this badge and may wear it during the rest 
of his military service. 

The guard changes every half hour when 
the cemetery is open to the public and every 
two hours at other times. Each new Tomb 
Guard assumes his guard duty in a simple 
but impressive ceremony. 

The guard is organized into three reliefs, 
each composed of a sergeant and four guards. 
A relief serves for 24 hours and is off for 48. 

Until 1926 a civilian watchman served as 
guardian of the Tomb. On March 25 of that 
year the of war ordered the estab- 
lishment of the military guard. This is now 
the 16-man Tomb Guard detail. 

The United States Army Tomb Guard rep- 
resents the unwavering perseverance and 
dedication to duty demanded of the men 
who serve in our nation’s military forces. 

No Pouitics IN DEATH—JOHN FITZGERALD 

KENNEDY 

Two Presidents of the United States lie 
buried in Arlington. One a Republican, Wil- 
lam Howard Taft, who died in 1930 and the 
other a Democrat, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
who was slain in 1963. 
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Next to the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier, more visitors come to pay their respects 
at the Kennedy grave than at any other in- 
dividual grave in the cemetery. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States, was a veteran 
with active service as a Navy lieutenant dur- 
ing World War II. He died from an assassin’s 
bullet on Nov. 22, 1963, at the height of his 
career. 

During his term of office President Ken- 
nedy came to Arlington many times—the 
last on Veterans Day 11 days before his 
death. Earlier on a visit to the Custis-Lee 
Mansion he had commented on the beauty 
and serenity of the scene and remarked “I 
could stay here forever.” His grave, some 300 
feet down the terrace from the mansion, is 
in direct line with the axis of the Memorial 
Bridge spanning the Potomac and the Lin- 
coln Memorial in Washington. In the grave- 
site, with two of his infant children be- 
side him, rests John Kennedy—his grave for- 
ever marked by an Eternal Flame. In the 
adjacent grave site is his brother, Robert 
Kennedy, also a veteran and also the victim 
of an assassin’s bullet. 

Perhaps John Fitzgerald Kennedy’s mo- 
ment of greatest glory was on that Inaugural 
Day when he laid a charge upon the Ameri- 
can people when he challenged them to ac- 
tion. The greatest tribute to his memory— 
his Eternal Flame—is in the enduring qual- 
ity of his own words: 

“And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country can do for you. Ask what 
you can do for your country. 

“My fellow citizens of the world, ask not 
what America will do for you, but what to- 
gether we can do for the freedom of man. 

“Finally, whether you are citizens of Amer- 
ica or citizens of the world, ask of us the 
same high standard of strength and sacrifice 
which we ask of you. 

“With a good conscience our only sure re- 


ward, with history the final judge of our 
deeds, let us go forth to lead the land we 
love, asking His blessing and His help, but 
knowing that here on Earth, God's work 
must be truly our own.” 


WILLIAM HOWARD Tarr 


William Howard Taft, the 27th President 
of the United States, formerly secretary of 
war, and high commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, was subsequently Chief Justice of the 
United States. He was interred in Arlington 
on March 11, 1930, where he was joined by 
his wife on May 23, 1943. The austere and 
imposing monument that marks their grave 
was by the well known sculptor of their day, 
James E. Fraser. 

President Taft’s experience had been varied 
among people of many races and many be- 
liefs. In his inaugural day address he summed 
up what he felt to be the attitude of a peace- 
loving nation in a time of stress and strain: 

“Our international policy is always to 

promote peace. We shall enter into any war 
with a full consciousness of its awful conse- 
quences that it always entails, whether suc- 
cessful or not, and we, of course, shall make 
every effort consistent with national honor 
and national interest to avoid a resort to 
arms. 
We favor every instrumentality ... to 
maintain peace. But we should be blind to 
existing conditions and should allow our- 
selves to become foolish idealists if we did not 
realize, that, with all the nations of the 
world armed and prepared for war, we must 
be ourselves in a similar condition, in order 
to prevent other nations from taking advan- 
tage of us and of our inability to defend our 
interests and assert our rights with a strong 
hand.” 


AT JOURNEY’S END 
On the green hillsides of Arlington under 
serried rows of white marble rest the soldiers 
of our wars. They have found quiet and peace 
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at last. The last trumpet has sounded for 
them. They are not alone, their comrades lie 
beside them. General Pershing chose a GI 
headstone for his grave—and to lie among 
the men who had fought beside him. The 
GI headstones also mark the graves of those 
who have come back from Vietnam. 

A funeral at Arlington is a solemn token 
of respect a grateful nation pays to those 
who fought that the American ideals of free- 
dom might endure and that the American 
way of life might continue. 

Regardless of rank every serviceman or 
veteran to be buried at Arlington is given an 
impressive funeral service. Chaplains of all 
faiths are available to conduct the services, 
or a civilian clergyman is welcomed. The 
family, if it so desires, may have the service 
at the chapel at Fort Myer—a church whose 
classic lines fit in with the whole plan of 
Arlington. 

Honors befitting the status of the deceased 
are rendered by his own branch of the serv- 
ice. Simple honors include a burial party to 
carry the casket draped in the United States 
Flag, a firing party to fire the traditional 
three volley salute and a bugler to render the 
haunting taps. 

Full honors for a commissioned officer in- 
clude a military band. The casket may be 
mounted on a black artillery caisson drawn 
by matched black or grey horses—the last 
horses on active service in the United States 
Army. 

Officers with the rank of colonel or above 
or who during their service had been 
mounted are entitled to a caparaisoned horse, 
with boots reversed in the stirrups, led be- 
hind the caisson. To the young this may 
seem odd—but it is the century-old symbol 
of the fallen warrior. 

The service at the grave site is not somber 
but solemn. The fiag ceremony, the salute 
and taps are described in the following pages. 

Burial in Arlington Cemetery is a privilege 
rather than a right and recently restrictions 
had to be made—there just wasn’t enough 
room. 

However, comprehensive plans have been 
made and work is currently under way for 
the development and enlargement of Arling- 
ton National Cemetery to assure that it may 
always be a place of hallowed memories and 
“a Shrine of each Patriot’s Devotion.” 

Plans for the expansion of the cemetery to 
include the South Post of Fort Myer were 
first conceived and approved in 1924 and re- 
affirmed by action of the appropriate agen- 
cies in 1960. 

The concept for the development of the 
200-acre tract of the Fort Myer South Post 
and for integrating the old and new Arling- 
ton into a unified whole has been developed 
by outstanding architectural and engineer- 
ing firms. 

Plans call for the improved landscaping of 
the older areas and complete preparation of 
new sections with trees, shrubs, turf and 
adequate watering facilities. Included will be 
a Memorial Chapel, a Visitors Center and 
other facilities. The entire project is expected 
to be completed by 1977. 


A DEAD SOLDIER 


He sleeps at last—a hero of his race. 

Dead !—and the night lies softly on his face, 

While the faint stars, like sentinels, 

Hover above his lonely resting place. 

A soldier—yet less soldier than a man, 

Who gave to justice what a soldier can— 

The courage of his arm, a patient heart, 

And the fire-soul that flamed when wrong 
began. 

No Caesar, Alexander, Antonine, 

No despot born of the old warrior line, 

Napoleons of the sword, whose cruel hands 

Caught at the throat of love upon its 
shrine,— 

But one who worshipped in the sweeter years 

Those rights that men have gained with 
blood and tears; 
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Who led his armies like a priest of men, 
And fought his battles with anointed spears. 

G. E. Montgomery, 1855-1898, One-time 
New York Times Drama Critic. 


PEACE AT LAST, AND THE FLAG OF A SERVICEMAN 


The flag is the symbol of our nation, It is 
the flag that men follow into battle in de- 
fense of our liberties. It was the flag sewn 
by Betsy Ross, that was the emblem of these 
liberties before we became a nation. 

It was the fiag that brought the North and 
South together after the bitter, fratricidal 
war between the states. 

It was the flag that sent both North and 
South up the slopes of San Juan Hill to- 
gether. It was the flag that sent them to 
stop the Kaiser on the Marne and 30 years 
later Hitler on the hedgerows of Normandy. 

It was the flag that blended the Rebel and 
the Yankee cheer from Pusan to the Yalu. 

The flag still flies in Vietnam as it has 
flown throughout the world. 

Each serviceman has a flag to cover his 
casket and in a dignified ceremony—just 
after the rifle or cannon shots are fired, and 
as Taps ring out in silver notes, the flag is 
folded in triangular shape and is handed to 
the superintendent of the cemetery who then 
presents it to the next of kin. 

Once it was handed to a 15-year-old boy 
who stood straight as an arrow and received 
it solemnly—and then said in a clear voice: 
“I vow I will never dishonor it.” 

God grant that that may be the vow of all 
who attended the Flag Ceremony! 


TAPs 


Arlington is a place of music. Above the 
songs of birds rises several times each day the 
silver notes of Taps. So exquisite is the sound 
of the bugle call that it seems only the call 
of another bird. 

Taps was, of course, originally played only 
by three taps on the drum to mark retire- 
ment at night for the weary soldier. One day 
Major General Daniel Butterfield was listen- 
ing to his bugler Oliver W, Norton practice. 
Together they composed Taps as we know it 
today. The new call was first sounded at the 
Brigade Headquarters of General Butterfield 
at Harrison’s Landing, on the banks of the 
lower Potomac River in July of 1862. 

The sound of Taps are known to all service 
men young and old. They have been a source 
of rest for them and comfort to their fam- 
ilies throughout the years. 

Day is done, 
Gone the sun 
From the lake, 
From the hill, 
From the sky. 
All is well, 
Safely rest 
God is nigh. 


Tue ARMED SERVICES OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

The Armed Services of the United States 
are å group apart, different from the armies 
of other nations, and typically American. 
What makes this difference? Why are they 
typically American? 

It is selection. The boys come from all 
ranks of life, from farm and factory, from 
village and city, from the work bench and 
the schoolroom. There is no question of class, 
no bar of national origin because of the 
names they bear, no dispute as to their re- 
ligion. They are chosen because they are 
physically fit and mentally able to do a hard 
job, because they are tough enough to take 
it—and to hand it out. 

It is leadership. With only a small stand- 
ing army, the last war found us with too 
few men trained to lead. But that never 
stopped an American Army! The boys in the 
ranks were carefully culled by their officers, 
and, if they showed qualities of leadership, 
were pushed into officers’ training camps, 
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there to earn their ratings. Gossip mongers 
to the contrary, few of our officers were 5e- 
lected because of their “friends”, Many have 
come up from the ranks through sheer abil- 
ity and hard work, Our leaders understand 
the men they are leading because in the 
ranks are men they know, who come from 
the same kind of homes, and who were 
taught in the same schools the same bellefs 
in democracy. The men obey because they 
know “why”. The officers lead because they 
know “how”. 

It is devotion. In our ranks are men whose 
ancestors crossed the seas generations ago in 
a search for freedom, and those who came in 
the last wave of immigration. It is a com- 
mon bond that ties them together—a bond 
of devotion which is but the symbol of a 
greater devotion to the free land that is the 
United States of America. 

It ls consecration, Men who are Americans 
in spirit are consecrated to an ideal set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence, “We 
hold these truths to be self evident, that all 
men are created equal’’, in the Farewell Ad- 
dress of George Washington, “Citizens by 
birth or choice * * * the independence and 
liberty you possess are the work of joint 
councils and joint efforts—of common dan- 
gers, sufferings and successes”; in the Get- 
tysburg Address of Abraham Lincoln, “Goy- 
ernment of the people, by the people and 
for the people”; and in the motto of the 
United States “In God We Trust”. 

It is to these men both of the past and 
the present, that we pay homage on this 
Memorial Day! May we never forget the debt 
we owe them and may we at all times give 
them the respect and honor that is their 
due. 


NINETIETH BIRTHDAY OF RABBI 
MORDECAI KAPLAN 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a distin- 
guished commemorative gathering will 
take place in New York City on the eve- 
ning of June 14 to mark the 90th birth- 
day of Rabbi Mordecai M., Kaplan, dis- 
tinguished scholar, teacher and theolo- 
gian, who is perhaps best known as the 
founder of the Reconstructionist Move- 
ment in Judaism. He is a man who has 
made his mark upon our times. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
included as part of my remarks the trib- 
ute to Rabbi Kaplan by Rabbi Ira Eisen- 
stein, the president of the Reconstruc- 
tionist Rabbincal College. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO RABBI KAPLAN 

No single individual in the 20th century in 
the United States has influenced Judaism 
more than Rabbi Mordecai M. Kaplan, who 
is about to attain the age of ninety (his birth- 
day falls on June 11). Revered throughout 
the Jewish world as scholar, teacher and, 
above all, thinker, he is the author of more 


than a dozen major books on theology, pro- 
fessor for more than fifty years at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, founder 
and dean of the Teachers Institute, organizer 
of the Jewish Reconstructionist movement, 
and mentor to hundreds of rabbis, educators, 
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and thousands of laymen. Rabbi Kaplan has 
been awarded honorary degrees by five uni- 
versities and numerous honors by major Jew- 
ish bodies. 

His fine intellect, his extraordinary intel- 
lectual honesty, his broad education and, 
most of all, his fierce love for his people and 
for the land of his adoption, have combined 
to enable him to produce a philosophy of 
religion, and of Judaism in particular, which 
has won over many who might otherwise 
have turned their backs upon the synagogue, 
or the church. 

Rabbi Kaplan seeks God in the natural 
world, finds evidence of divinity in the edu- 
cated conscience. Such conscience is a reflec- 
tion of cosmic laws which, in man, take the 
form of love, responsibility and creativity. 

The cultivated conscience expresses itself 
in the life of a people or nation, and fash- 
ioned by just laws. Hence, justice through 
law must become the ideal of all peoples and 
nations. Rabbi Kaplan considers this purpose 
so sacred that he has designated it the 
“religion of ethical nationhood.” 

American democracy, he believes, has a 
unique opportunity of embodying this ideal 
and it is for this reason that he proposes that 
Jews—and all other groups—live in “two 
civilizations,” their own traditional civiliza- 
tion and the common civilization of America. 

The implications of Rabbi Kaplan's philos- 
ophy of ethical nationhood are many and 
significant for the future of this nation. And 
it is therefore fitting that distinguished 
Americans, Jew and non-Jew, have willingly 
added their names of the large list of spon- 
sors who Lail this nonagenarian on his 90th 
birthday. 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC CORP. 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the General 
Assembly of South Carolina recently 
adopted a splendid resolution commend- 
ing the Georgia-Pacific Corp. I commend 
it to my colleagues attention: 

A Concurrent Resolution requesting the 
Federal Trade Commission not to instigate 
anti-trust charges against the Georgia-Paci- 
fic Corporation concerning its eight pine ply- 
wood plants in the south. 

Whereas, the news media has published 
unconfirmed reports that the Federal Trade 
Commission is in the process of commencing 
antitrust charges against the Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation, which would require Georgia- 
Pacific to divest itself of eight plywood plants 
in the South, including one at Russellville, 
South Carolina, and also six hundred seven- 
ty-three thousand acres of timberland in- 
cluding two hundred thousand acres in 
South Carolina; and 

Whereas, Georgia-Pacific’s industrial ex- 
pansion in South Carolina has been sought 
and encouraged by both local and State of- 
ficials and is presently an important factor 
in our State’s economy with a capital invest- 
ment of seventy-six million dollars and an- 
nual expenditures for materials and labor 
of approximately thirty-seven million dol- 
lars; and 

Whereas, the citizens of the entire State 
and particularly those of Sumter County are 
deeply disturbed by the threat of these 
charges against Georgia-Pacific, which has 
been an excellent industrial citizen in our 
State supplying one thousand three hundred 
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jobs and over six million dollars in annual 
payroll in Sumter County alone and one 
hundred forty jobs with a payroll of over 
seven hundred fifty thousand dollars in 
Clarendon County; and 

Whereas, this company owns less than one 
per cent of the commercial forest lands in 
the Southern States which have pine, which 
is extremely small compared to the amount 
of forest lands owned by other companies in 
the South. In most instances the forest acre- 
age owned provides only a small percentage 
of the requirements of Georgia-Pacific as the 
bulk of its timber needs are purchased on 
the open market; and 

Whereas, in 1964 Georgia-Pacific, at great 
expense and risk, successfully pioneered 
Southern pine plywood and up to now it has 
built eight plants in the South, none of 
which were acquired. Incredibly, this pro- 
posed Federal Trade Commission order would 
require Georgia-Pacific to divest itself of the 
first pine plywood plant constructed in the 
South; and 

Whereas, the development by Georgia-Pa- 
cific of Southern pine plywood, as well as 
related facilities, greatly increased utilization 
of Southern pine timber, bringing thousands 
of jobs, better market for logs and timber, 
greater community stability and much 
needed building materials to help meet the 
nation’s housing goals. The imposition of 
this proposed Federal Trade Commission or- 
der would stifle one of the most dynamic in- 
novative firms in the industry, establish a 
crippling precedent and penalize genuine 
progress at a time when the nation must 
utilize every job creating, tax generating, 
production enterprise it can. Our anti-trust 
laws are intended to benefit not burden this 
country. Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate concurring: 

That the Federal Trade Commission is 
hereby requested not to instigate anti-trust 
charges against the Georgia-Pacific Corpora- 
tion concerning its eight pine plywood plants 
in the South. Be it further; 

Resolved that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to each member of Congress from 
South Carolina. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR STUDENT AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I would 
like to have printed in the Recorp tables 
which show the funds needed for edu- 
cational opportunity grants and for col- 
lege work-study programs and the cur- 
rent allotments for them to each State. 
In most of the States the tables give 
similar information by congressional dis- 
tricts for colleges which have applied for 
Federal funds. 

As these tables indicate, there is an 
urgent need for additional fiscal year 
1972 appropriatious by the Senate for 
the EOG and work-study programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
Federal student aid program tables be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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FEDERAL STUDENT AID PROGRAMS, 1971-72 


Educational opportunity grant 


Work-study 


Panel approved 


Allotment 
minus 


Initial Renewal 


Total Allotment renewal t 


Percent of 
initial award 


available Approved 


Ist semester 


Percent of 
Allotted approved need 


U.S. total, for 1971-72 
Total, Alabama._.............---- 


District No, 1 (Jack Edwards): 
Gadson State Junior College 
Mobile College 
Mobile State Junior College 
Patrick Henry State Junior College. 
Spring Hill College. 
University of South Alabama. 


District total 


District No. 2: 
Alabama Christian College 
Alabama State University... _.- 
Auburn University at Montgum. 
Huntingdon College. 
Jefferson Davis State Junior College. 
James H. Faulker State Junior College. _- 
Lorieen B. Wallace State Junior College 
Massey Daughon Business College___ 
Troy State University 


District total 


District No. 3 (G. W. Andrews): 
Alexander City State Junior College 
Auburn University, Auburn campu 
Enterprise State Junior College. . 
George C. Wallace State Technica 
Tuskegee Institute... 


District total 


District No. 4: 
Jacksonville State seven 
Selma etapa ly mt as 
Southern Business Colleg 
Southern Union State pe College 
Talladega College. 


District total 


District No. 5: 
Judson College. 2 
Livingston Siste Sanr 
Stillman College... .........--.-----.. 
The Marion institute 
University of Montevallo.. 
University of Alabama 
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District No. 6: 
Birmingham Southern College 
Booker T. Masinga Business College.. 
Daniel Payne Coll 
Jefferson State Tumor College. 
Miles College 
Samford University.. 
T. A. Lawson State Junior Colle TH 


District No. 7: 
Alabama School of Trade 
Albert P. Brewer State Junior College__ 
awe g~ 
Geor allace State Junior College.. 
Norti sto yiee State Junior College. 
Snead State Junior College 
St. Bernard College. 
Walker College. 


District total, 


District No. 8: 
Alabama A. & M. College... 
Alverson-Draughon College 
Athens College... ....._- 
Florence State University. 
John C, Calhoun State Teachers. 
North Alabama College of Commerce. 
Northeast State Junior College__ 
Oakwood College 
University of Alabama, Huntsville. 


District total 


Alaska Methodist 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College 
University of Alaska 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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10,035 
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172, 648 


44, 936 
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469, 473 274,172 


499, 222 


181, 502 
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52, 562 
4,400 


427, 500 315, 350 


12, 035 
94, 960 
8, 400 


414,101 


25, 000 
192, 562 
15, 950 


742, 850 


"597, 450 378, 912 


976, 362 529, 496 


150,584 


75,000 
149, 000 


10,000 


144, 000 171, 000 


13, 587 
84,925 


138, 000 
149, 000 


88, 587 
84,925 


6,733 


194,218 23,218 


366, 000 


249, 200 


615,200 374,463 125,263 


718, 400 439, 113 


1, 327, 184 792, 134 


188, 051 
288, 481 


653, 135 


37, 500 1, 200 
113, 750 25, 200 


79, 001 38, 407 


43, 748 
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23, 400 4,950 
13, 500 A E 3, 092 


24,175 


74,750 
16, 859 
23, 760 


2, 416 
7,209 
9, 504 
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Educational opportunity grant 


June 4, 1971 


Work-study 


Allotment 
minus 
renewal? 


Panel approved 


Initial Renewal Total Allotment 


Total, Arizona. . 


District No, 1 GU. J. Rhodes): 
Arizona State University 
Granite Computer (Phoenix). 
Mesa County College- - - 
Phoenix College... 


District total 


District No. 2 (Morris K. Udall): 
Arizona Western College_.-- 
Central Arizona College... 
Cochise College 
Granite Computer—Tuscon _ 
Pima College 
University of Arizona 


District total 


District No. 3 (Sam age: 
Eastern Arizona College... .... 
Glendale County College... 
Grand Canyon College... 
Maricopa Technical College.. 
Navaho Community College.. 
Northern Arizona University. 
Prescott College 
Thunderbird 


District total. .......-... y 
Total, Arkansas 
District No. 4 (David Pryor): 


Agricultural Mechanical & Normal College 


Arkansas A, & M. College 
Capital City Business College- 
Henderson State College... __ 
Ouachita Baptist University 


Pines Vocational Technical School __.......- 


Southern State College 
Southwest Technical Institute. 


District total 
Total, California___....... 


District No. 1 (Don H. Clauson) 
College of Marin..... 
College of the Redwoods. - 
Empire College of Commerce... 
Humbolt State College... - 3 


Napa College. .........--.- wees. 


Pacific Union College.. .- - - 
Sonoma State College 


District total 


District No. 2 (Harold T. Johnson): 
Butte College 
Chico State College 
Columbia Jr. College. .........-.- 
Feather River College. _.-.._._- 
Lassen College 
Shasta College. 
Sierra College 


District total 


District No. 3 ohn E, Moss): 
American River College 
Consumnes River College. - - 
Sacramento City College... 
Sacramento State College 


District total 


District No. 4 (Robert L. Leggett): 
Solano College.. .....-- G 
U..C. Davis_..--.....-. "k Be 
Yuba College... ......-.-: 


District total_........ -..- 


District No. 8 (George P. weld 
Chabot College- - ..... .- 
College of Alameda.. 


District total 


District No. 5 (Phillip Burton): 
Golden Gate College. z 
Hastings College of the law. 
San Francisco Art Institute... 


University of California, San Francisco Medical 


Center. 


District total. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


adast School of Int. Management. 
U E T T T z 


Percent of 
initial award 
available 


Approved 


lst semester 


Allotted 


Percent of 


approved need 


1, 858, 320 962, 795 2,821,115 1,633,944 _ 670, 959 


44,720 
89,000 
315, 000 


615,680 


102,360 
350, 000 


345, 160 


39,588 
204,459 


270, 960 


35, 000 169, 459 


36.1 


1, 786,527 


480, 000 
24, 288 
59, 000 

260, 000 


748, 720 319,320 1,068,040 598, 207 278, 887 


56, 000 
54, 000 
30, 900 

0 


70, 000 
240, 000 


22,750 78,750 
18, 300 72, 300 46, 292 
15, 600 46, 500 26, 640 

0 0 0 
12, 525 82,525 46, 417 
188 400 328, 400 273; 200 


257, 575 708 475 444, 629 


52, 080 


450, 900 ; 


57, 500 

37, 500 

23, 150 

32, 000 

63, 000 

400, 000 
12, 000 

0 


17, 550 
642, 700 


28, 350 
12, 000 
24, 500 
3, 500 
56, 700 
244, 800 
6, 050 
0 


6, 000 
381, 900 
Ér 009, 935 


85, 850 
49, 500 
47,650 
35, 500 
119, 700 
644, 800 
18, 050 


0 

23, 550 

1, 024, 600 
2,048, 410 


591, 108 
1,517, 504 


209, 208 


~ 507, 569 


1, 038,475 


185, 000 203, 900 


77, 850 
66, 203 j 


388, 900 
134, 550 


321, 096 
107, 543 


325 


52, 936 
44,625 
16, 480 
9, 293 
35, 000 
351, 600 


509, 934 


23, 955 
27, 000 
15, 000 
28, 800 
57,600 
266, 000 
15, 750 
2, 500 
8, 500 


745, 949 


823, 288 


189, 932 
13, 632 
21,000 
133, 683 


358,497 


22, 990 
32, 374 
4, 865 
6, 496 
19, 247 
109, 370 


195, 342 


445, 105 A 


2,115, 824 


250, 000 
95, 880 
4,000 
125, 078 
100, 000 


736, 736 
“16, 590,046 


~ 438, 450 479, 303 


9, 666, 823 


257, 433 


“6, 923, 223° 


917, 753 
18, 397, 278 ~ 28, 064, 101 
39, 000 13,000 §2, 000 
16, 000 6,000 22, 000 

0 0 0 
72, 750 72; 750 145, 500 
22; 200 11 000 33, 200 


46, 000 40, 500 85, 500 
117,000 88, 000 205, 000 


311, 950 231, 250 543, 200 


37, 840 
15, 560 
0 


100, 804 
33, 200 
64,720 
147,751 


399, 875 


24, 840 
9,560 
0 


28, 054 
22, 200 
24, 220 
59, 751 


168,625 


40,000 
296, 700 
27,000 
8, 000 
5,400 
45, 000 
41,000 


10, 400 
222,640 
7,200 

5, 000 
600 

15, 509 
8,009 


50,400 
519, 340 
34,200 
13, 000 

6, GOO 
60, 500 
49, 000 


27,472 
294, 427 
25, 126 

7,000 

3,532 
40, 084 
36, 169 


17,072 
71,787 
17,926 
2, 000 
2,902 
24, 584 
28, 169 


130; 000 
508, 851 


20, 000 
229, 801 


26, 448 


1, 


19, 261 
3, 569 
4,410 
9, 554 

33, 571 

108, 854 
7, 965 
1, 407 
3,519 


192, 110 


173, 280 
58, 154 

1,920 
48, 487 
44,796 

5,671 
96, 449 
15, 812 


444,569 


AIS, 126 


A33, 780 


463, 100 182, 440 164,440 


71, 000 
34, 299 
227, 100 
523, 200 


269, 340 


21, 000 
8, 343 
32, 100 
248, 200 


55, 144 
14, 672 
160, 139 
351, 762 


34, 144 
6,329 
128, 039 


275, 000 103, 562 


362,697 


86, 400 
19, 570 
120, 000 
300, 000 


28,716 
14, 640 
10, 049 


114, 543 


BENESSE 
DOme 


jw 
> 


Gand 
o oo 


545, 956 309,643 855, 599 581,717 272,074 


155, 970 


48, 000 
166, 000 
91, 000 


5, 400 
137, 790 
16, 100 


53, 400 
303, 700 
107, 100 


30, 154 
197, 213 
52, 894 


24, 754 
59,513 
36, 794 


305, 000 159, 200 464, 200 280,261 121,061 


39.6 


72, 000 


525, 970 


34, 200 
35, 700 


76, 950 81,900 
120, 700 46, 583 


46, 800 
10, 883 


109.4 
12.8 


211,375 


| =} 


21,120 
162, 000 


69, 900 197, 650 127, 583 57,683 


44.1 


183, 120 


45,000 
3000 


$0, 600 
13, 000 


48, 000 103, 600 


44.5 
34.1 


47,160 
20, C00 
4,500 


140,800 
272, 460 
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Educational opportunity grant Work-study 


Panel approved Allotment Percent of Ist semester 
minus initial award ———_—_——_——_____- Percent of 
tnitial Renewal Total Allotment renewal t available Approved Allotted approved need 


District No, 6 (William S, Maijlliard): 
oy, College, San Francisco (San Francisco Unified 
chool District) 186, 000 128, 562 
College of the Skis 5,5 53, 000 
Dominical College San Rafael 
Lone Mountain College 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music. 
San Francisco State College 
Santa Rosa Junior College 
Simpson Bible College x $ 
University of San Francisco. 40, 850 64, 850 51, 040 


District total 645,610 1,428,760 983,655 338, 045 


District No. 7 (Ronald V. Dellums}: 

Armstrong College.. o ee 0 0 0 

California College of Arts and Crafts. 3 107,000 44, sot 12, 804 

California Concordice College ; 3, 5 7, 000 3,5 0 

College of the Holy Names._.. =a ; 32, 800 23, i 4,780 

Graduate Theological Union... 0 0 0 

Laney College. ; 4 193, 900 139, oas 102, 645 

Merrill College.. = ý y 210, 000 114,720 74,729 

Mills College. 45, y 72, 000 40, 658 13, 658 73, 000 

University of California, Berkeley § 990, 400 791,361 208, 961 51.2 , 029, 307, 600 


District total 873,400 739,700. 1,613,100 1, 187, 268 417, 568 4 1, 783, 707 467,029 


District No. 9 (Bon Edwards): 
California State College Hayward 71, 600 256, 850 147, 484 75, 884 G = po 32,539 
Control Data Institute 0 0 0 0 0 1, 523 
Ohlone College 2,500 16, 150 9,120 6, 620 < 10, $20 4,561 
i 1,050 2,895 2,895 1, 845 11,660 2,914 
0 25, 000 5,575 5,575 Š 9,791 1,546 


__ me ad 895 165, 074 89,924 . 161,771 43, i083 


aN D dulu 
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District No. 10 (Charles S. Gubser): 
Bryant and Stratton College of Commerce. 0 0 0 
De Anza College. 18,952 173,452 
Foothill Coliege___ 000 
Gavilan College. 
San Jose City College.. 
San Jose State College 
Stanford University 
University of Santa 
West Valley College 70, 125 21, 700 91, 285 63, 602 41, 902 


District total 2,040,735 1,149,802 3,190,537 _ 1, 730, 924 581, 112 ! 2, 090, 715 463, 510 


District No. 12 (Burt |. Talcott): 

Bethany Bible College... 30, 0090 27, 900 57, 900 46, 800 18,900 
Cabrillo Coliege____ 120, 000 30, 600 150, 600 67, 476 36, 876 
California lg 148, 500 48, 000 196, 500 120, 555 72,555 
Cuesta College. _ 

Hartnell College. 77, 000 28, 000 

Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies 16, 000 . 15, 600 5, 600 
Monterey Peninsula Loue TARS + 84, 000 58, 640 36, 540 
U.C_ at Santa Cruz_._. 22. es ee 76, 014 60, 255 136, 269 81, 595 21, 340 


District total 551,514 226, 855 778, 369 452, 809 225, 914 


District No, 11 (Paul N. McCloskey, Jr.): 
Canada College... __- z 5 116, 700 . 152, 200 69, 326 33, 396 
Menio College... ___- 8, 500 , 200 
College of Notre Dame. 
College of San Mateo... = 92, ; Š s 
Skyline College.-.-_:.._.-.-...... BSE 15, 000 47,000 36, 340 $ 3 68, 000 


District total 156; 200 453, 200 267, 273 120, 073 


District No. 13 (Charles M, Teague): 
Allan Hancock College 
California Lutheran College. 
Moorpark College. è 
Santa Barbara City College.. 6 24° 780 84, 840 
Sawyer College of Ventura 0 0 0 0 
Universi or California, Santa Barbara. 336, 800 723, 800 464, 841 128, 041 
Ventura College. 68, 850 13, 750 82, 500 33, 383 19, 633 
Westmont College 20, 000 16, 150 36, 150 22,979 6, 829 


District total 805, 210 466, 886 1, 272, 069 721, 486 254, 600 


District No. 14 (Jerome R. Waldie): 
Contra Costa College 391, 500 19, 500 411, 000 190, 221 170, 721 
Diablo Valley College š 109, 000 18, 400 127, 400 44, 008 25, 608 
John F. Kennedy University... 20, 000 6, 000 26, 000 15, 390 9, 390 
St. Marys College of California 31, 500 27, 900 59, 400 38, 000 10, 100 


District total 552, 000 71, 800 623, oe 287; , 619 215, 819 


District No. 16 (B. L. Sisk): 
Fresno City College 223, 000 
Fresno State College... = 372 
Merced College. 
Pacific College of Fresno. - 
Reedley College. 
West Hills College 6, 000 A 5 9, 928 


District total 771,500 444,150 1,215,650 704,391 260, 241 7 199, 291 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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District No. 17 (Glen M. Anderson): 
California State College, Dominguéz Hills 
El Camino College 
Los Angeles Harbor College 


District total 


District No. 15 (J. J. McFall): 
Humphrey's College 
Modesto Junior College 
San Joaquin Delta Junior College 
Stanislavs State College 
University of the Pacific.. 
Valley Commercial College 


District total 


District No. 30 (E. R. Roybal): 
California Institute of the Arts 
Loyola University School of Law... 
Otis Art Institute of Los Angeles. ......... 


District total 
District No. 23 (Del Clawson): Compton College 


District No, 18 (Robert B. Mathias): 
Bakersfield College 
California State College, Bakersfield. 
College of the Sequoias 
Porterville College.. 
Taft College 


District total 
District No. 19 (Chet Holifield): 
Biola C 


iola College 
Cerritos College.. 
Rio Hondo College 


Whittier College. 
District total. 


Educational opportunity grant 


Panel approved Allotment 


minus 


Initial Renewal Total Allotment renewal ! 


June 4, 1971 


Percent of 
initial award 
available 


Work-study 


Ist semester 
Percent of 


Approved Allotted approved need 


308, 000 
373, 200 
27,500 


103, 200 
16,000 
3, 250 


411, 200 
389, 200 
30,750 


257, 530 
145, 747 
13, 066 


154,330 
129, 747 
9, 816 


255, 000 , 886 
99, 215 24,522 
15, 000 2,722 


708,700 


122, 450 


"831, 150 416,343 


4,550 13,920 
48,251 
78, 501 
67, %40 
61,920 


14,300 
00 


27,900 


47, 500 104, 500 


269, 632 158, 532 


28, 480 
11, 950 


40, 430 
20, 160 


102, 130 


686, 609 


28, 864 
39,744 
27,326 
21, oy 


288, 400 117, 349 


Nar 
PPNN 


2,610 


g| s 
laln 


\\ w Ssrprs 


95, 000 
96 


97, 750 
, 000 5 


14, 850 


192, 750 
110, 850 
374, 500 
155, 700 


118, 240 
44,545 
194, 005 
90, 296 


13, 000 
54, 960 
136, 000 
22, 500 


833, 800 447, 086 


226, 460 


District No. 20 (H, Allen Smith): 
Computer Learning Center ITI Division.......... 
Glendale College 
immaculate Heart College. 
Pasadena City College... 
Pasadena College.............- 
Southern University School of Law.. 


District total 


District No. 21 (Augustus F. Hawkins): 
Los Angeles College of every eld 
Los Angeles Trade Technical Colle 
University of Southern California. . 


District total 


District No. 22 (James C. Corman): 
Los Angeles Pierce College. ..........-...---.-- 
Los Angeles Valley College 


District total 


District No. 24; 
Azusa Pacific 
California State Polytechnic-Ketlog_ 
Catifornia Institute of Technology.. 
Citrus College 
Claremont Mens College... 
Claremont Graduate School. - 
Harvey Mudd College 
LaVerne College 
Mount San Anton‘o College 
Occidental College. 
Pacific Oaks College 
Pitzer College 
Pomona College 
Sawyer College at Pomona 
School of Theology at Claremont 
Scripps College. 


District total 


District No, 25 (Charles E. Wiggins): 
California State College, Fullerton 
Valley Vocational Center. 


District total 
District No, 26 (Thomas M. Rees): West Los Angeles 
College 


000 
118, 800 
72, | 


669, 800 


442,714 


16, 000 
456,600 


0 
18, 720 
211, 568 


230, 288 


0 
48, 025 
369, 000 


417, 025 


0 
42, 500 5,525 
220, 000 149, 000 


262, 500 75,763 


28,4 
28.8 


28, 000 
300, 000 
334, 000 


23, 200 6, 400 
' i 21, 340 


88, 200 42, 740 24, 504 


20, 000 3, 200 
50, 000 


16.0 
42.6 


35.0 


17, 070 
55, 000 


72, 070 


22, 176 
25, 116 


146, 250 
786, 800 
38, 000 


Et 


80, 821 
386, 846 
23, 040 


17,071 
230, 046 
4,040 


31,414 3,414 


82, 000 
162, 500 


14, 826 
41,750 


1, 665, 639 896, 110 414,010 


150, 000 95, 314 41,314 
0 Q 0 


150, 000 
24, 800 


95, 314 
__ 19,628 


41,314 


District No. 27 (Barry Goldwater, Jr.): 
Antelope Valley College... 

Collega of the Canyons... . 

Don Bosco Technical Institute--.-.----- 

Los Angeles Baptist College and Seminar 

San Fernando Valley State College 


District total 


Footnotes at end of table. 


39, . 960 
1, 165, 600 824, 119 


20, 000 
725, 000 


641.600 600,330 1,241,930 868, 359 268, 029 


787, 800 208, 435 
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Panel approved Allotment Percent of ist semester 
minus initial award ——_——____—__ Percent uf 
Initial Renewal Total Allotment renewal t available Approved Allotted approved need 


District No. 28 (Alphonzo Beil): 
Control Data Institute, Los Angeles 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Marymount College 
Mount St. me, ollege. 
Santa Monica College 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


District total 


0 0 0 0 
74, 400 136, 400 15, 877 

33, 600 73, 600 

21,625 44,125 ,295 b 

13, 500 26, 000 18,622 5, 122 9 88, 710 
419, 292 886, 792 567, 360 148, 068 “ 385, 440 


562, 417 1, 166, 917 184, 162 


2| Ssxse 


District No. 29 owe E. Danielson): 
California State College, Los Angeles 
East Los Angeles College_ 

Los Angeles City College 
Queen of Angels Schoo! of Nur 


District totals. 


District No, 31 (Charles H. Wilson): 
Los Angeles Southwest College__ 
Northrop Institute of Technology 
Pepperdine College. 


District total. 
District No. 32 (Craig Hosmer): 


Automation Institution. _.........--. 0 0 0 0 
California State College, Long Beach. j 0 50 143, 407 
‘ a 804 


364, 738 1, 029, 738 259, 022 
11, 500 500 22, 632 
65, re 


Rae 


8| -888 || gss33_ 


45, 000 
0 


421, 238 


oo 
— 
m 


33 


10, 800 
7,6 


Golden West College 
Long Beach City College 
Pacific Christian College. 


District total 


District No, 33 Gerry L. Pettis): 
Barstow College. 
California State College, San Bernardino. _ 
Chaffey College.............-.-.... 
Loma Linda University 
San Bernardino Valley College_ 
University of Redlands... 
Victor Valley College 


District total 


District No. 34 (Rickard T. Hanna): 
Cypress College 
Fullerton Junior College... 
Granite Computer Institution 


District total 


District No. 35 (John G. Schmitz): 
Chapman Co! 
Mira Costa College. __ 
Orange Coast College. __._ 
Palomar College... __ 
Santa Ana College A 7 : £ 
Southern California College. .__ 56, 000 ; y % 3, 
University of Calitornia, San Diego. x : . 4 55, 266 
University of California, Irvine 88, 000 57, 600 245, 600 97,719 100, 790 34, 213 


District total 5 296, 070 1, 020, 470 563, 493 z 572, 687 191,775 


m 
zo 


i B | S| SRLS 
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38, 000 
14, 172 
324,672 


nN 


62,614 
13, 500 
20, 000 
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District No. 36 (Bob Wilson): 
Grossmont College : s ` 86, 250 55,524 6 4 108, 642 35,279 
San Diego Mesa College 13, 350 
San Diego State College 705, 000 s 
U.S. Internal University . 399, 600 ; $ : 68. 000 
University San Diego College for Men____. Be 38, 78, 500 5, 290 45, 000 
Uriversity of San Diego College of _.............. 0 0 0 0 = 48, 306 


District total 


District No. 37 (Lionel Van Deerlin): 
San Diego City College te 4,460 12, 650 9,627 : 41,000 17, 957 
Southwestern College 32,000 12, 000 4, 22,926 i ‘ 88, 000 18, 401 


District total 40, 250 16, 400 56, 650 32, 553 > 5 36, 358 


>” 
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wo wOornns 
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410,100 1, 192, 700 697, 392 j 822, 473 197, 330 
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District No. 38 (Victor V. Veysey): 
College of the Desert 60, 000 20, 400 80, 400 37,471 b n 10,802 
Imperial Valley College. 35, 188 18, 057 53, 245 31, 494 13, 437 \ 22,155 
Mount San Jocinto College. -R 0 0 0 0 0. „0c 4, 308 
Palo Verde College Se 14,090 5, 600 19, 600 9, 367 à 2 N) é 


Riverside City College $ 60, 000 13, 590 73, 500 30, 960 
University of California, Riverside. 185, 000 150, 000 235, 000 217,007 45,734 
Optriet thle Ss E 5 354, 188 207, 557 561, 745 326, 799 x 343, 701 118,532 


Total, Colorado. :-..-cclescaios-cce--cccct-- 2, 194,605 3,363,810 2,105, 130 935, $25 ; 2,494,016 785,936 
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District No, 3 (Frank E, Evans): 

Colorado College % 71, 400 48, 654 5,600 

El Paso County College.. i 23,124 
Lamar Community. = ; È 5,788 5 , 

Otero Junior College J s 16, 500 

40, 000 


Southern Colorado State College 5, 500 37, 800 83, 300 49, 921 x s i 
Trinidad State Coilere 93, 000 293, 000 163, 743 , 7 ; 132, 505 


District total = 324, 750 181, 700 506, 450 294, 905 ; 231,729 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Educational opportunity grant Work-study 


Total, Connecticu 
District No. is (Robert N h Giaimo): 


Albertus Magnus College 
Housatonic Community College. 
Mattatuck Community College.. 
New Haven College 

Quinnipiac College 

South Central Community College 
South Connecticut State College.. 
Yale U niversity 


District total 
Total, Delaware 


Brandywine Junior College 

Delaware Technical and Community College 
Delaware State College... 

Goldy Beacon State College. 

Wesley College... REE 

Wilmington College... 


Total, District of Columbia. 


American University 

Catholic University.. 

Cortez W, Peters Business 
District of Columbia Teachers College. 
Dunbarton Colle 

Federal City College 

George Washington F Universily... 
Georgetown University __- 
Howard University... 
Immaculata Colle: 

Johns Hopkins University 
Strayer College._.._- 

Trinity College. 

Washington Technical Institute. 


Total, Florida. 


District No, 1 (R; L. F, Sikes): 
eee Junior College... 
Gulfcoast Junior College 
Okaloosa Walton Junior College.. 
Pensacola Junior College... 
University of Florida 


District total 
District No, 2 (Don Fuqua): 


Florida A. & M. University 
Florida State University. . - 


Lake City Junior College & Forest R: Ranger School. - 


North Florida Junior College 
Santa Fe Junior College 

St. Johns River Junior College. 
Tallahassee County College... - 
University of Florida. 


District total 


District No, 4 (Bill ng to Jr): 
Bethune Cookman 
Central Florida Junior College.. 
Daytona Beach Junior College- 
Embry-Riddle Acro Institute.. 
Lake Sumter Junior College. 
Seminole Junior College.. 
Stetson University 


District total 


District No. 5 (Louis Frey, Jr.): 
Brevard Junior College 
Florida Institute of Technology_..- 
Florida Technological University. 
Rollins College. 
Valencia Junior College 


District total. -_.... 


District No. 6 (Sam M. Gibbons): 
Hillsborough Junior College 
University of Southern Florida 
University of Tampa 


District total 
District No. 10 (J. Herbert Burke): 
Biscayne College 
Broward County College.. 
Fort Lauderdale University 


District total 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Panel approved 


Initial Renewal Total 


Allotment 
minus 


Allotment renewal ! 


1, 576, 090 1, 130, 015 2, 706, 105 


1, 983, 899 853, 884 


_ Percent of 
initial award 
available 


| £ 


~ 


Ist semester 


Percent of 


Approved Allotted approved need 


1, 742, 413 920, 286 52.8 


135, 797 59,797 


298, 690 649, 370 


505, 257 206, 567 


270, 120 700, 360 


416, 993 ~ 146, 883 
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108, 320 
82, 640 


34, 160 
28, 640 


11, 433 
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261, 929 
12,993 
14, 030 

5, 728 


25, 840 


84 
143, 095 56, 695 


) 5,791,415 


4,032,840 1,773,341 
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850, 470 622, 978 


1, 473, 448 


1, 138, 093 515, 115 
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253, 100 
795 


52, 800 


253, 100 125, 100 
36, 098 20, 303 


77,539 24,739 


235, 5s 


447, 222 211, 667 


59,675 35, 675 
6, 368 
41,072 
7,518 


33, 374 33,374 


283,640 176,250 459,890 


300, 257 124, 007 


45, 000 9,600 54, 600 
154, 500 148, 320 302,920 


157, 920 357, 420 


29, 518 


19, 918 
216, 494 


68, 174 


246, 012 88, 092 


194, 534 
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Educational opportunity grant Work-study 


Panel approved Allotment Percent of lst semester 
minus initial award ——_ ——_______ Percent of 
Initial Renewal Total Allotment renewal ! available Approved Allotted Sprovod need 


District No. 7 (James A. Haley): 
Edison Junior College 11,250 3,600 
Florida Southern College. 74,000 67, 500 
Manatee Junior College.. 61, 800 0 
New College 15, 000 15, 300 
Polk Junior College 0 0 
South-Eastern Bible College 90, 000 90, 300 è 110, 803 21, 898 


District total 252, 050 176, 700 . 252, 356 5 106, 322 
District No. 8 (C. W. Bill Young): 


Florida Presbyterian College. 57, 000 54, 000 74, 330 x 25, 098 
St. Leo College. 000 5, 000 8, 837 5 9, 600 7, 228 
44,100 100, 414 


103, 100 239, 100 183, 581 


Florida Atlantic University 163, 500 124, 373 
indian River Junior College. 4, 800 6, 000 4, 504 
Marymount College 27,650 
Palm Beach Atlantic College.. 24, 000 34, 200 
Paim Beach Junior College... 0 0 0 
South Florida Junior College.. 0 0 0 
St. Joseph College of Florida i 22, 300 


District Total 253, 650 175, 639 3 196, 504 
District No. 9 (Paul G. Rogers). — = = = 
District No. 11 (Claude Pepper): 
Barry College 60, 000 g 34, 200 
Florida Memorial College... F 257,250 137, 760 a 
Miami-Dade Junior College 253, 483 G 337, 183 200, 3 . 689, 626 415, 866 


District total 422, 233 654, 433 5 861, 586 521, 118 


District No, 12 (Dante B, Fascell): 
Florida Keys Junior College 39, 600 4,0 43, 650 69.7 33, 000 27, 864 
University of Miami...__..- 289, 000 178, 500 467, 500 251, 06 567 k 249, 664 139, 444 


District total ___- 328, 600 ~ 182, 550 Su, 150 282, 740 100, 190 E 282, 664 167, 311 


———————— = s ——— 
Total, Georgia. 1,978, 350 4, 372, 325 3, 076, 796 1, 098, 446 45. 3. ~ 2, 264, 194 2,598, 571 


District No. 6 U. J. Flynt, Jr): 
Gordon Military College.. 
LaGrange College 
Macon Junior College 
Mercer University... 
Tift College 
pea od College. : y 4 » 
West Georgia College. ; > ‘ 73, 253 


District total, 186, 150 342, 400 22, 566 66, 316 35.6 277, 130 
Total, Hawaii 283, 036 462, 069 435, 106 ' 90.4 483, 250 


Cannons Enn ot Commerce. 
Chaminade Co! lege 

Hawaii Loa Coll 

Hawaii Pacific Co ie e 

Honolulu County College. 

Kapiolani Community College. 

Kavai Community College. 

Leeward Oahu Community College... 
Maui Community College 

Mauna Oju College 


University of Hawaii, Hilo... 4 ; 51,435 s 85.5 30, 000 
University of Hawaii 96. 000: 96, 192, 250 182, 250 86, 000 89.5 220, 000 135, 552 


Total, Idaho 350, 575 743,550 625, 597 022 ~ 69.9 630, 767 151, 745 
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N 
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Boise State College 

College ot Southern Idaho 

College of Idaho 

Idaho State University 

Lewis-Clark Normal School_ 

North Idaho Junior College_ 

Northwest Nazarene College j 5 i 

University ot Idaho. ; $ 1, 200 100, 772 44, 872 


Total, Illinois „892, 5,041, 14,933,302 7,815,257 2,801,215 3 7,584,236 3,618,528 


| el] Rome ere 
sill De woocwean! o 


District No. 1 (Ralph H. Metcalfe): 
illinois College of Optometry. 0 0 0 0 0 15, 000 4,398 
Illinois Institute of Technology 55, 800 105, 800 68, 320 12, 520 le ; 3.665 


District total 55, 800 105, 800 68, 320 12,520 25.0 24,000 


District No. 2 (Abner J. Mikva): 
Chicago College of Osteopathic 0 0 0 0 
Fenger-Southeast College____ 22, 000 101, 000 61, 452 3 87, 900 
University of Chicago 105, 400 119, 400 136, 305 i 89,225 


District total. 5 127, 400 220, 400 197, 757 5 179, 625 
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District No. 3 (orgs n L. Murphy): 
Chicago State College. e 93, 000 245, 750 170, 263 
Kennedy-King College > 112, 000 432, 000 262, 800 


Southwest College. - a 10, 000 6, 500 16, 500 10, 567 4,06 
St. Xavier College.. 2 A 27, 040 64, 378 42, 472 15, 432 


R| RSSS 
lol socos 


District total 238, 540 758, 628 486, 102 247, 562 


in 
N 


Footnotes at end of table. 


District No. 4 (Edward J. Derwinski): 
Govenors Street University 
Moraine Vall 
Prairie State College. 

Thornton County College 
Tolentine College 
Trinity Christian. 


District total 


District No. 5 (John C. Syren 
District No. & een e W. Collins). 
District No. 7 (Frank Annunzio): 
Central YMCA Community College... 
Chicago Cons, College. 
Depau University... 
Loop College. 
MacCormack Collegi 
Malcom X Col 
Roosevelt University. 
School of Art e, Ch Ri 
University of Hhnois al Chicago Ci 
University of Illinois at Medical Center. 


District total 


District No. 8 (Dan veg cgrreesee es 
District No. 11 (Roman C. Pucinski): 
Amundsen-Mayfair College... - 
City College of Chica 
Niles College Loyola 
North Park College 
Northeastern II. St 


District total 


District No. 10 (Harold W. Coller): 
Concorida Teachers College. 
Rosary College 
Triton College 


District total 


District No. 12 (Robert McClory): 
Bar at College 
College of Lake County- 
Lake Forest College_..... 
McHenry County College. 
Trinity College. 


District total 


District No, 13: 3 
Garrett Biblical Institution. 
Hebrew Theological College. 
Kendall College. 
National College of Education_ 
Northwestern Universi 
William Rainey Harper 


District No. 9 (Sidney R. Yates): 
Columbia College. 
Loyola University... 
Mundelein College 


District total 


District No. 15 (Charlotte T. Reid): 
Aurora College 
Elgin Community College 
Illinois Valley Community College. 
Judson Col 
Northern Illinois University... 
Waubonsee Community College. 


District total 


District No. 17: _ 
Danville Junior College. 
Ilinois Stata University. 
Illinois Wesleyan Univer: 
Kankakee Community Colleg 
Olivet Nazarene College 
District No. 23 
Belleville Area College 
Blackburn College. 
Greenville College. 
Wlinois Centrat jege. 
John A. Logan College 
Kankaskia Junior College. 
Lincoln Trail College 
Olney Central College. .._... 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Panel approved Allotment Percent of 1st semester 
i Initial award ——_£_—_—_———____ Percent of 
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District total_....-.---..----.--------- a 315, 550 278,778 91,873 
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494, 230 1, 033, 080 


380, 950 1, 683, 670 
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Educational opportunity grant Work-study 


Panel approved Allotment Percent of Ist semester 
minus initial award ———_——____- Percent of 
Initial Renewal Total Allotment renewal t available Approved Allotted approved need 


District No, 18 (R. H. Michel): 
Bradley University.. 360, 650 232, 028 y 2 64, 000 25, 355 
79, 200 52, 080 K 33, 336 8, 797 
Midstate College of Commerce. _ 6, 230 5, 669 
The Methodist Hospital Center é 6,000 6, 000 


District total 0 850 ; 109, 566 


District No. 14 (U. N. Erlenborn): 
College of DuPage 
Eimhurst College 
George Williams College. . 
Joliet Junior College 
Lewis St. Francis of Ilinois. 
North Central Co 


2| 8828 
li S00up 


| 
| 


St. Procopius College 
Wheaton College 


District total 


District No, 16 (John B. Anderson): 
Highland Community College 
Kishwaukee College_ 
Midstate College of Commerce 
Rock Valley College.. 
Sauk Valley College x a 
Shimer College. x 10, 188 


District total 82, 412 S 152, 598 72,901 


District No, 19 (Thomas F. Raitsback): 
Augustana College. 
Biack Hawk College 
Cari Sandburg Colleg 
Graham Hospital School of Nursing. 
Knox College 
Monmouth College. 
= oon River College 


RRASBASE 
NI nonovosw 


p 
* 


397, 100 


District No. 20 (Paul Findley): 

Illinois College 45,000 
Lincoln Land Community College.. 5, 500 18, 500 
pcory College. 5 165, 540 
quinsy College 71 141,750 
obert Morris College. ___ 000 50, 000 

ejoa aman State University. 000 46, 455 
estern Illinois University . 42,000 97,800 


District total 252, 405 , , 82, 740 ` 200, 135 


District No. 21 (Kenneth J. Gray): 
Rend Lake College 
Shawnee Community 
Southeastern Illinois Junior College.. 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Wabash Valley College 


ak ee Se N. EE ee 


District No, 22 (William L. Springer): 
Eastern Illinois University 
Illinois Community College. ~ 
Lale Land College 
Lincoin Christian College. 
Lincoln College........ 

Millikin University. 


Parkland College. _. 8 , 997 z 9, 626 
University of Illinois 1, 303, 100 792, 754 x 245, 717 


District total_....... EES E E A E N 869, 000 1, 849, 178 1, 143, 905 274, 905 28.0 417,793 


pereesy 
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65, 000 
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11, 220 21, 146 
1, 050 4, 050 3, 050 s 
101, 400 32, 532 

500 11, 199 


122, 170 ; 66, 877 
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District No. 24 (Melvin Price): 
McKendree College. 26, 000 18, 000 44,000 27,760 9,760 
Southern tilinois University, Edwardsville. 5 16, = 128, 700 75, 673 59, 473 
State Community College of East St. Louis. 000 1, 200, 000 0 0 


District total 34, 200 1,372, 700 103, 433 69, 233 
2, 673, 250 5, 951, 250 4, 320, 710 1,647, 460 


District No. 3 (J, Brademas): 
Ancilla Domini College 
Bethel College Inc.. 
Goshen College. 
Grace Theology Semini 
Holy Cross Junior College____ 
Purdue University, Nort! ‘Cen 
South Bend College of Commerce. 
St. Mary's College 0, 000 
University of Notre Dame. 102, 300 


District total 265, 150 547, 550 396, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Panel approved Allotment Percent of ist semester 
—————— aa e a T minus initial award ——_——_____ Percent of 
Initial Renewal Total Allotment renewal t available Approved Allotted approved need 


District No. 4 Q. E Roush): 
Fort Wayne Art Institute e 5, 400 
Fort Wayne Bible College 
Huntington College 
Indiana Institute of Technology 
Purdue University Fort Wayne Center ` ; : ¥ i 
St. Francis College. = 18, 000 x ; 22. 022 
Tri-State College. <- ....-..-.-----.-.---s- Pe: 28, 500 , 900 é 19.961 


District total 153,750 102,350 191,916 89,566 58, ; EEr 


District No. 7 (J. T. Myers): 
a re University 25, 000 50, 000 75, 000 62, 574 12, 571 
Indiana State University 501, 800 301. 838 163.038 
Indiana University... 80, 788, 800 1, 568, 800 1, 169,174 380. 374 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 5, 2 49, 500 38. 760 14.760 
St. Mary of the Woods College 28, 000 20, 023 10, 023 


District total 2,223, 100 1, 592, 36 555, 769 


District No. 8: 
Indiana State University.. 74, 000 50, 692 31, 892 
Lockyears College of Business. pee Seen! ES 
Oakland City College__..._. 
St. Meinrad College... -.--- 
St. Meinrad School of Theology- Riga ret ese > 3, 3 
University of Evansville. ~- - ~ 216, 000 167, 304 s 64, 000 61, 906 
Vincennes University t 131,750 85,635 J 96, 000 87, 462 


21,955 
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District total 282, 200 189, 600 471, 800 344, 679 07 E 279, 324 256, 506 


Total, lowa è 2, 443, 647 1, 907, 823 4, 351, 470 3, 007, 961 45.0 1, 998, 616 1, 358, 538 
District No, 5 (Neal Smith): Sahat, 


American Institute of Business. 

College of Automation_....--..--. 

Des Moines Area Community Colleg: 

Drake Universi 

Grand View College 28, 15, 37. 7 060 3 
lowa Central Community College... 000 500 , 500 9, 702 7,202 23, 846 19) 008 
lowa State University of Science and . 535, 557 134, 757 2 230, 050 153, 723 


241, 201 


District No. 7 (W. J. Scherie): 
lowa West Community Colle: á 10, 800 6,723 © E % 27, 018 
Jennie Edmundson Hospital 800 4, 800 2, 000 z A 18, 8, 603 


District total... 12,800 5 15, 600 8, 723 5,923 ; 66, 794 35, 621 


Total, Kansas 1,792,834 1,618,563 3,411,397 2,550,711 932, 148 “9 1,555,698 813, 038 


District No. 4 (Garner E. Shriver): 
Bethany College... ..... 
Bethel College. 
Central College- 
Friends University 
Hesston College.. 
Hutchinson Community Junior College. 


SERprer 


Tabor College. z : 23, 400 i 32, 264 
Wichita State University 86, 100 167, 354 


District total 287, 173 697, 039 510, 947 223, 773 $ 305, 050 157, 012 


SYRSURLSELSa 
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1,605,102 3,570,647 2,532,693 927, 861 3 2,478,276 1,350,313 
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20, 900 42, 500 28, 500 7,600 
5, 550 20,550 12,600 7,050 


St. Catherine Junior College. ~- < : 16, 380 6,600 
West Kentucky University 240, 000 444, 000 323, 850 


Total, Louisiana. 1, 810, 066 3, 937, 501 2, 905, 750 i 095, 684 


District No. 5 (Otto E. Passman): 
Grambling College , ` 304, 100 214, 497 120, 897 
Louisiana Business College 
Louisiana Tech 275, 000 228, 127 90, 627 
Northeast Louisiana University-_----- Sa ne E ie ý 323, 500 236, 989 88, 489 


District total < 902, 600 679, 613 300, 013 


Total, Maine 5 958,571 702229 261,258 


District No. 2 (Wiliam D. Hathaway): 
Bates College . ` 11, 003 
Beal Business College 
Eastern Maine Vocational Tech. 
Husson College 
Maine Maritime Academy... - 
Northern Conservatory of Music. 
Northern Maine Vocational Teci 
Ricker College. 

University of Maine. 
University of Maine at Farmi: 
University of Maine at Fort Kent. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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minus 
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Percent of 
initial award 
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ist semester 


Approved 


Percent of 


Allotted approved need 


District No. 2 (William D. Hathaway)—Continued 
University of Maine at Michias 
University of Maine at Presque Isle... 
Washington City Vocational Tech 


District total 
Total, Maryland.. 


District No.2 (C. D. Long): 
Essex Community College. 
Goucher College... 
Harford Junior Colle; 
Towson State College. 


District total 
Total, Massachusetts 


District No. 1 (S. 0. Conte): 
Amherst College. 
Berkshire Christian College.. 
Berkshire County College. 
Greenfield Com. College... 
Holyoke County College... 
Newton Wellesley Hospital 
North Adams State College. 
Northhampton Junior College__ 
Simmons Rock Inc_.....-.- 
Smith College 
University of Massachusetts. 
Westfield State College. 
Williams College... .----. D222. ---- 


District total 


District No. 2 (E. P. Boland): 
American International College 
Bay Path. Junior College 
College of Our Lady of Elms.. 
Leicester Junior College... - 
Mount Holyoke College 
Nichols College of Business Administration. 
Springfield College 
Spring Technical Community College - 
estern New England College. -.-.-.- 


District total 


District No, 3: 
reper Junior College of Business 
Atlantic Union College... BYS 
Brandeis University.. 
Dean Junior College __ 
Fitchburg State College.._._...._- 
Mount Wachusett Community College_ 
Newton College Sacred Heart... 
Newton Junior College... 
Regis College 
Stevens College. 


District total 


District No. 4: 
Anna Marie College for Women.. 
Assumption College.........-- 
Becker Junior College. 
Clark University___-. .- 
College of the Holy Cros 
Farmingham State College... 
Quins:ngamond Community Col! 
Salter Secondary School, Inc 
Worcester Junior College. 
Worcester Polytechnic Inst 
Worcester State College... 
Worcester Industrial- Technical Institute 


District total 


District No. 5: 
Andover Institute Business, Andover. 
Bryant Mcintosh Business School.. 
Lowell State College 
Lowell Tech. Institute.........-..-- 


District total 


District No. 6: x 
Gordon College and Gordon Division School 
Gordon-Cornwell Tup Seminary... 
Marian Court Secretary School.. 
Merrimack College 
North Shore Community.. ~--~- - 
Northern Essex Community College 


Salem State College. ..--.-...-----..-----.----- 


District total 
District No. 7: Tufts University_._._.__.__- 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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District No. 8: 
Boston College 
Boston University. -~ 
Cambridge Junior Co! 4 
Cardinal Cushing College. 5, 500 
Harvard University... 337, 188 
Hebrew Teachers College 5, 600 
Hellenic College... 13, 000 
Lesley Collage. . _- 5, 25, 800 SDE, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology - y 94, 500 130, 885 36, 385 À 345, 000 
Pine Manor Junior College 5, 000 0 
Radcliffe College 


District total 1, 894, 250 


District No. 9: 
Babson College. 22, 200 
Bay State Junior College of Business... 3, 000 14, 875 
Bentiey College of Accounting and Finance. 31,500 x 67,276 
Berklee College of Music 60, 000 34, 522 
Boston State College........... 160, 000 110, 591 
Bryant and Stratton Commerce. . 
Carnegie Institute. p 
Catholic Laboure School of Nursing 
Emerson Col 
Emmanuel College. 
Fisher Junior College... 
Garland Junior College. 
Graham Junior College 
Massachusetts College of Optometry__ 
Massachusetts College of Art r 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
New England School of Law__.-._. 
Newbury School of Business_. 
Northeastern University 
Perry Normal School 
School of Museum of Fine Arts 
Simmons Coll y 
St. John’s Seminary. 
Suffotk University.. ...-------- 
Wentworth College of Technology 13, 500 $ 
Wentworth Institute s 5 64, 169 
Wheelock College. 19, 708 


District total . , $16, 279 


District No. Il: 
Andover Institute of Business Bro 
Curry College 17, 500 29, 
Eastern Nazarene College... ; ; 114,000 
Quincy Junior College 
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District total 


District No. 10: 
Andover-Newton Theological School 
Bristol Community College. 
Lasell Junior College S 
Massachusetts Bay Community College. 
Mount Ida Junior College. 


Wellesley College.. 
Wheaton College 


District total . 314, 450 


District No. 12: 
Bridge State College 54, 800 
Cape Cod Community College. 34, 500 
Massasoit Community College. 17,700 
Southeastern Ma: usetts U 3 80, 000 
Swain School of Design... 3 9,800 


District total 196, 800 135, 653 
Total, Michigan......._..........---- 4,488,712 12,091,500 7,350, 707 


District No. 1 (John Conyers): 
Highland Park Community College_-..-.....-- 91, 500 191, 500 132, 445 
Sacred Heart Seminary 0 0 0 
Shaw College at Detroit. _ 192, 000 30, 700 222, 700 106, 541 
University of Detroit 220, 000 270, 000 490, 000 3 5 
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District total 512, 000 592, 841 


District No. 3 (Garry E. Brown): 
Albion Colle 
Argubright usiness College.. 
Kalamazoo Col 
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Kellogg Community College 

Nazareth College 

Olivet College 

Parsons Business School... , 400 9 8, 400 r 2,720 
Western Michigan University 4 354, 750 488, 968 134, 218 
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District total 800 543,400 1,190,200 761,225 217,825 
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District No. 2 (Marvin L. Asch): 
Adrian College. 
Concordia Lutheran Junior College.. 
Eastern Michigan University 
Monroe County commas College. . 
Siena Heights College. 
University of Michigan 
Washtenaw Community College. 


District total 


District No. 4 (Edward Hutchinson): 
Andrews University. 
Glen Oaks Community College. 
Hillsdale College. 
Lake Michigan College 
Southwestern Michigan College.. 


District total. 


District No, 5 A aay R. Ford): 
Aquinas College. 
Catwin College 
Davenport Institute. 
Grand Rapids Baptist College & Seminary. 
Grand Rapids Junior College 


District total 


District No. 6 (Charles E. an 
Jackson sag Business Daive llege. 
nive: 


Spring 
West Shore CODON Colle; 


District total 


District No. 8 (James Harvey): 
Saginaw Business Institute. 
Saginaw Valley College... s 
St. Clair County Community College.. 


District total 


Ferris State College 

Kirtland Community College. 
Montcalm Community College. 
Northwood Institute. 


Distric 
District No. is cbonaid W. Riegle, Jr.): Genessee Com- 
munity College 


District No. 11 (Philip E. Ruppe): 
Aipena Community College.. 
Bay de Doc Community Colle 
Gogebic Community College.. 

Lake Superior State College. 
Michigan Technical University... 
North Central seg e College 
Northern Michigan University... 
Suomi College... .-...._._.. 


District total 


District No. 12 (James G. O'Hara): 
Center Camput Macomb Community College 
Macomb County Community College 


District total 


District No. 13 (Charles C. Diggs, Jr.): 
Carneg'e institute of Detroit. 
Detroit Institute of Technolog 
Lewis Business College.. 

Merrill Palmer Institution 

Wayne State Universi 
District No, 14 Cacan N. Nedzi)2 
District No. 15 (William D. Ford)? 


District No. 16 Cohn D. Dingell): 
Detroit College of Business 
Henry Ford 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Educational opportunity grant 
Panel approved 
Total Allotment 


Initial Renewal 


38, 240 


, 600 
42, 350 
448, 430 


18295 


Work-study 

Allotment Ist semester 
minus 
renewal t 


Percent of 
initial award 
available 


Percent of 


Approved Allotted | approved need 


52, 806 
_ 416, 547 


97, 000 
834, 852 
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25,679 
11,200 


17, 500 


1, 145, 150 839, 800 1,984, 950 1, 438, 726 


11, 554 


, 3 926, 894 450,641 


5,400 
24, 050 
3, 600 


33, 050 


20, 400 14,172 
$4, 050 33, 909 
45, 600 24, 058 


120, 050 72, 139 


230, 445 
127, m 


20, 144 
21, 760 


399, 697 


132, 000 
107, = 


298, 200 
192, 850 


0 
40, 150 
31, 700 


8,772 ; 2,380 
9,859 31, 580 
20, 458 40, 000 


2, 343 
14, 368 
30, 530 


73, 960 47, 259 


19, 998 
0 


12,998 
14, 060 


145, 497 


90, 689 
250, 066 

57, 600 

137, 537 

5, 281 

7,340 

27, 166 

595, 070 575, 619 


178, 800 
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3| 88825282S 
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201, 044 320, 458 


116, 785 


181, 006 
41, 230 
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427, 178 


29; 760 
381, 331 


51, 391 
26, 912 
27, 722 
103, 549 
44, 287 

3, 167 
104, 466 
35, 112 


296, 606 
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300, 300 
312, 306 
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51, 002 
14, 933 
1, 500 
700, 340 


0 
44, 800 
24, 000 


0 
490, 000 


2, 562 
87, 052 


89, 614 
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Educational opportunity grant 


Panel approved 


Initial Renewal Total Allotment 


District No. 17 (Martha W. Griffiths): 
Mary Grove College 
Mercy College of Detroit 


District total 


District No. 18 (William S. Broomfield): 
Duns Scotus College 
Lawrence Institute of Technology. 
Michigan Christ Junior College. 
Oakland Community College.. 
Oakland University 


District total 


District No. 19 (ack H. McDonald): 
Madonna College... 
School Craft College 


District total.. 
Total, Minnesota.. 


District No. 1 (A. H. Quie): 
Austin State Junior College. _ 
Carleton College 
College of St. Teresa 
Fairbault Area Vocational Tech... 
Inner Hills State Junior College... 
Lea College 
Rochester Area Vocational School_ 
Rochester State Junior College. _ - 
St. Mary's College 
St. Olat College. 
Winona Area Technical School... 
Winona State College 


District total 
Total, Mississippi 


District No. 1 (Thomas G. Abernathy): 
Delta State College 
Mary Holmes Junior College 
Mississippi State College for Women.. 
Mississippi Valley State College... 
Mississippi Delta Junior College. 
Mississippi State University... 
Wood Junior College 


District total.........--.--------- 


District No. 3 (Charles H. Griffin): 
Alcorn A. & M. College... 
Belhaven College 
Copiah Lincoln Junior College. 
Hinds Junior College 
Jackson State College- 

Millsaps College... 

Mississippi College 

Southwest Mississippi Junior College__ 
Tougoloo College 

Utica Junior College 


District total 


District No.2: 
Blue Mountain College. 
Coahoma Junior College. 
itwamba Junior College... 
Mississippi Indus College... .-- 
Northeast Mississippi Junior College. - 
North West Mississippi Junior College 
Rust College... 
University of Mississippi 


District No. 4 (G. V. Montgomery): 
Clark Memorial College... 
East Central Junior College. 
East Mississippi Junior Colle; 
Holmes Junior College... 
Meridian Municipal Junior 
Saints Junior College. 


District total_..-..- 
District No. 5 (William C. Colmer): 


Jones County Junior College.. -- ek 


Mississippi Gulf Coast Junior College District 
Pearl River Junior College. 


wie of Southern Mississippi 
William Carey College. 


District total 


Footnotes at end of table. 


47,750 106, 500 
44,000 100, 000 


76,289 


48,750 
56, 000 67, 286 


Allotment 
minus 
renewal t 


18, 539 
23,256 


Percent of 
initial award 
available 


Work-study 


Ist semester 
Percent of 
approved need 


Approved Allotted 


101, 750 206, 500 143, 575 


19, 830 
23,474 


32, 000 61.9 
38, 500 


4,700 
3, 686 
11, 520 
157, 558 
167, 654 


365, 118 


316, 500 
774, 425 


621, 700 152,725 


14, 435 
21,405 


35, 840 


14, 000 
30, 000 


44,000 


6,300 20, 300 
6, 000 36, 000 


12, 300 56, 300 


52, TH 


3,751, 945 2, 275, 947 6, 027, 892 4, 723,979 


1,650,417 


5, 500 38, 000 
36, 000 96, 000 
61, 020 112, 770 


95,685 
240, 870 


165, 730 


5,764 
15,657 


ll, 
93,375 


392, 421 162, 555 


690, 120 406, 600 
1,578,239 4,019,207 2,303,476 


725, 241 


3,325, 927 1,324, 770 


163, 500 
143, 250 

72,260 
458, E 178, 370 


477, 000 270, 995 
10, 800 4,770 


111, 774 
127, 608 
41,340 
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Educational opportunity grant Work-study 


Panel approved Allotment Percent of ist semester 
minus initial award ———_ —____—__ Percent of 
Initial Renewal Total Allotment renewal ! available Approved Allotted approved need 


Totes, Montane: .. -...--. 6c a eamngeetnn in 730, 000 536, 054 e 2,814, 449 645, 480 


District No. 1: 
Bozeman Vocational Technological School 
Butte Vocational Technological Center. 
Carroll College. 95, 873 40, 263 
Flathead Community College. 56, 000 40, 263 21, 763 
Helena Vocational Technological Center. 
Missoula Technology Center 
Montana College of Mineral Science. 14, 850 < 24,111 9,261 
Montana State University. , 100, 500 159, 268 58,786 9 
University of Montana oie 233, 618 85, 018 47,2 y 
Western 0, 8 70, 800 42,839 12, 039 30. 0 172,949 


872, 250 595, 972 217, 222 44.0 2,263,449 509, 479 


Owens 


Rog 
PHPNNPSRLERN 


District No, 2: 
College of Great Falls. > ‘ 58,700 
Dawson College. 15, 000 , 18,034 
Eastern Montana College... 99, 000 173, 000 
Great Falls Community Collegi 
Great Falls Technical Center. 
Miles Community College. .- 
Northern Montana College e 
Rocky Mountain College. ._. 50, 000 81, 200 35, 632 


District totals... -- 236, 500 157, 304 217, 790 60, 486 i „000. 166,001 


Total, Missouri “9,532,950 2,202,495 4,735,445 3,708,551 1,506,056 i 072,319 2, 036, 726 
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District No. 6 (W. R. Hull, Jr.): 
Linn Area Vocational-Technical.......-- 
Missouri Western Junior College. 14, 457 
Northwest Missouri State College 78, 000 
Park College PSN z y y 14, 361 
Tarkio College... B, i - ; x 4 č 13, 842 
Wm. Jewell College p 17,741 


District total 266, 800 502, 800 405, 211 138, 411 i ; 159, 371 
847,555 1,895,092 1,460, 116 612, 561 : 924,166 661,86) 


District No. 1: 
Concordia Teachers College. k . ý 30,210 
Doane College. . A 
Fairbury Junior College... 
John F. Kennedy College. _ 
Midland Lutheran College... 
Nebraska Wesleyan University.. 
Northeastern Nebraska University 
Peru State College. 
Union College. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Wayne State College le 
York College. 7 F 10, 37, 060 


District total 576, 055 1, 239,915 972, 380 396, 325 
Total, Nevada Ng 95,900 280,400 195,824 
Elko Community College. ( 4,750 23, 750 ( 5,959 4 9,000 
Sierra Nevada College...._ 2. 22 nn ee een ane 00 11,000 4 4,768 ; 7,849 
University of Nevada—Las Vegas..............-....- 59, 105, 650 74,909 27,859 46.8 90, 300 
University of Nevada—Reno_._....-.-......-...--=. ` 140, 000 106, 338 61, 338 64.5 225, 000 


Total, New Hampshire 7 1, 123, 636 730,446 -276,610 41.2 829, 890 


15, 000 
2,070 
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District No. 1 (Louis C. Wyman): 
Belknap College. 9,600 25, 600 17,316 
Mount St. Mary College 9, 000 24, 000 15,325 
New Hampshire Vocational Institute, Laconia à 
New Hampshire Vocational Institute, Manchester.. 
New Hampshire Vocational Institute, Portsmouth 


New Hampshire College of Accountancy and Com- 
40, 000 


Notre Dame College 1, i , 142 - É 12, 000 
70,000 


St. Anselms College. d 
University of New Hampshire 200, 000 ý . y . 795 $ 323, 026 
White Pines College. 3,112 


District total... ee ee 3: 363, 700 241, 300 605, 000 389, 361 148, 061 40.7 497, 864 115, 896 


wee D> wee how 
Bess Sense 
-Orcnn~ eNO 


N 
= 


Total. New Jersey ~ 3,437,962 2,602,212 6,039,574 3,399,060 796,848 23.1 3,348,662 1,616,121 


District No. 1: . 
Camden County Community College 
Glassboro State College. - 
Gloucester County College. 

District No. 4: 


wn 
BRS 


NRONWO wo 


Mercer County County College... 
Princeton Theological Seminary.. 
Princeton University. ............... 
Rider College 

Trenton State College 


SS82233 


5, 240 
680,772 


548, 000 331, 900 


432, 387 
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Educational opportunity grant Work-study 


Panel approved Allotment Percent of Ist semester 
— minus Initial award ——_—_ —_——__——__—_—_- Percent of 
Initial Renewal Total Allotment renewal! available Approved Allotted approved need 


District No. 7: 
21, 000 ° k : , 
24,525 3 i S 19, 385 
4, BAA 
2, 858 
14,427 


44, 403 


District No. 15 (E. J. Patten): 
Middlesex — 30, 00 14, 320 i 30,672 
Rutgers, The State University % 1, 950, 000 1, 410, 813 48.1 540, 000 345, 535 


District total 1, 989, 500 1, 425, 143 47.2 609, 200 376, 207 


District No. 14 (Dominick V. Daniels): 
St. Peters College. 310, 000 208,640 . 36.6 540, 000 184, 449 
Stephens Institute of Technolog: : 45, 400 32, 880 53.6 80, 000 46, 000 


Distriet total é 241, 520 39.1 620, 000 230, 449 
Total, New Mexico ; 973,611 353, 805 43.2 1, 467,996 382, 208 


District No, 2: 
College of Artesia $ 7 0 32, 536 
Eastern New Mexico University, Roswell... ...... 
Eastern New Mexico University 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology.. 
New Mexico Junior Col ege. 
New Mexico Military Institute. 
New Mexico State University... = g % F 
Western New Mexico University $ ‘ 38, 006 y % 58, 752 


District total 3 A ` 660, 758 


District No, 1: 
Albuquerque Technical Vocational Institution 21, 230 
College of Santa Fe x k Ô 478 34. 294 
New Mexico Highlands University... 89, 000 
Northern New Mexico Technical-Vocat 
Santa Fe Business College - 
St, John’s in Santa Fe.. 
University of Albuquerq' 
University of New Mexico. 


188,977 


454,776 412,810 876, 586 193, 469 : 807, 238 193, 231 


Total, New York 18,542,330 10,049,948 28,592,278 15,357,750 5,302, 802 L6. 15,655,772 5,911,260 
District No. 7 (J. P. Addabbo): St. John’s University- 150, 000 63,750 213,750 115,331 : 160,000 66,674 


District No. 31 (R. C. McEwen): 
Clarkson College of Technology 134, 066 $ , s 14,100 
Jefferson County College. ... Z $ , 000 a 
Mater Dei College 
North Country County College... .. . 
Paul Smiths College Arts and Sciences. - 
St. Lawrence Universit ý 28, 400 53, 400 
SUNY Agriculture and Technical Canton 5 s 34, 000 97,750 
SUNY College at Oswego 105, 000 84, 000 189, 000 
College at Potsdam.. ...-.- z 81,600 159, 600 
Wadhams Hall Seminary. 


District total 739,716 x 229, 9i 102, 418 


District. No. 14 (J. J. koonei: 
Polytechnic Institute (Brooklyn). 63, 000 155, 000 102, 729 K 17.0 128, 000 38,690 
Pratt Institute 79,870 144, 870 224, 740 169, 756 31.1 133, 122 44,651 
St. Joseph’s College for Women 20, 000 20, 000 5, 530 5, 530, 2s REES E AA SOE N S 


District total 162, 870 399, 740 278, 015 25.2 261, 122 83, 341 


District No. 33 (H. W. Robison): 
Broome Technical Community College... ........ 
Cornell University. 
Elmira College.. 
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397, 250 223, 225 620, 475 339; 301 116. 076 481, 599 132, 522 


Total, North Carolina 5,159,561 2,760,218 7,919,779 4,292,126 1,531,908 29.6, 5,497,499 3, 103. 817 


District No. 1: S 
Beaufort County Technical Institute. .._- part wee $ 19,750 
Catawba Valley Technical Institute. 
Chowan College. 
College of the Aibemarte 
Craven County Technical Institut 
East Carolina University 
Elizabeth City State University 
Martin Tech Institute. __. Z 
Pamlico Technical Institut 


SPAS 
SCOUrHwhowoe 


i gSsymyoyyy 
PSNID 


321.755 


138, 480 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Panel approved Allotment Percent of ist semester 
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Renewal Total Allotment renewal ! available Approved Allotted approved need 
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= 
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District No, 2; 
Atlantic Christ College 
Edgecomb County Technical Institute... 
Halifax County Technical Institute. 
Kittrell College 
Lenoir County Community College_ 
Louisburg College 
Nashville Technical Institute 
Person, Technical Institute 


District total 


District No. 3: 
Campbell College. 
Carteret Technical Institute. 
Coastal Carolina Community 
James Sprunt Institute ___. 
Mount Olive Junior Colleg 
Sampson Technical Institute 
Southwood College 
Wayne Community College. 


District total 
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District No. 4 (N. Galifianakis): 
Meredith College 
North Carolina University at Raleigh. =A 
North Carolina Wesleyan Coliege__............ 2 
pats Technological Institute.. 
Sandhills Community College 
Shaw University. 
St. Augustines Colle: 
University of North 


m tue tube al 
YYSPRSESLPSyS 
ol ewuNnmowan 


“ete we 


en 
ia 


1, 082, 697 262, 821 


District No. 5: 
Cleveland Technical Institute 
Duke University. 
Durham Business College 
Durham Technical Institute. 


Pere 


Cops 
FOr wounconyKn Ss 


10, 640 
18, 130 


00. 
00. 
61. 
59. 
50, 
34. 
75. 
62. 


123, 321 
530, 985 197, 604 


g 
œ 
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District No. 6: 
Bennett College t 74, 126 25, 176 
Davidson County Community College. 7,200 3, 12 
Elon College. 
Greensboro Coliege 
Guilford College... 
Guilford Tech Institute... 
High Point College... ___..........-....--...-.. 
North Carolina Agriculture and Technical State 


~ 
PN 


Sores 
Hen owo ounsooce~ 


, 385 3, 021 
13, 521 188, 028 
214,310 402, 338 2, 769 ; : 210, 420 


200 9, 60 3. 969 12, 800 Af s ' 
52, 000 64, 800 252, 413 5 i 61,249 


Do go | Ne peat Sa, 5 ae ays ` : 620, 173 252, 413 x 381, 985 


PPN i 
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District No, 7: 
Biaden Tech Institute 3, 891 3, 891 
Cape Fear Tech Institute td 
Fayettville State University... ................-. 
Fayettville Tech Institute. 
Methodist College 
Miller-Motte Business College 
Pembroke State University 
Robeson Technical Institute 
Southeastern Community College. 52, 000 , 600 37, 964 
St. Andrews Presbyterian College : 42, 880 
University of North Carolina, Wilmington. 28, 000 10, 310 


416, 101 208, 211 


Central Piedmont Community College 

DA APOT OES A A E EA 

Johnson C. Smith University. n 

Montgomery Technical Institute... ....... - 00 3 2, 100 

Queens College, Inc._.................- A ¥ 10, 080 

Richmond Technical Institute 

Rowan Technical Institute 

University of North Carolina, Charlotte. à A 18, 86 39, 920 21,055 
Wingate College 8,750 2,800 5,160 2, 360 


201, 644 528, 744 309, 258 107, 614 


341, 362 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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District No, 9 (C. R. Jonas): 
Appalachian State University. 82, 800 , 5 243, 530 123, 274 
Barber-Scotia College i sm 18.3 8,5 


Livingston College = x 

Pfeiffer College. ` 11, 000 31, 800 . 

Surry Community College... 1, $ 13, 500 A 4, 248 R 
TL T EE a a OE SSS. O a ee 


lG | Her wuaon 


District total ; > 726, 781 402, 727 124, 746 27.7 260, 602 260, 602 


District No. 10: 
Belmont Abbey College ¥ 5 X 17, 120 
Gardner Webb College 7 
Gaston College. 
Lees McRae College 
Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Mitchell College. 
Sacred Heart College 
Western Piedmont Community College 


30, 000 
13,975 


285, 945 147, 917 67, 570 ` 211, 143 112,921 


FSASSESL 


District No. 11: 
Asheville-Buncombe Technical Institute. r ees nba 
Brevard College ‘ 13, 980 
Haywood Technical Institute... ee Se a 2 RS Ss: 
Isothermal Community College. 
Mars Hill College 
Montreaf-Anderson College 
Southwestern Technical Institute 
University of North Carolina, Asheville. 
Vance County Technical Institute... - 
Warren Wilson College. 
Western Caroline College 5 72, 300 44, 888 


District total 189, 330 320, 647 192, 064 60,747 : 379, 408 235, 162 
Total, North Dakota 731, 019 906, 891 302, 366 5 ~ 767,710 


District No. 1 (Mark Andrews): 
Jamestown College > ; ; 34,316 
Lake Region Junior College.. << F 7, 510 
Mayville State College___.__. 27,2 a 
North Dakota State School of Science. 
North Dakota State University 
University of North Dakota, Ellendale... 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 
Valley City State College 


District total. ..... ..---.--.=....--. 499, 619 


District No. 2 (Arthur A. Link): 

Bismarck Junior College _...__. 4 a 11,235 7, 735 

Dickinson State College____..._. 90, 400 60, 814 20, 814 

Mary College... ------- 3 152,300 103, 035 34,535 

Minot College of Business. 0 0 0 0 

Minot State College 46, 603 

NDSO—Bottineau Br. and Institute of Forestry__.- 6, 000 2, 000 4, 389 5 

Northwest Bible College.. a 0 4, 200 2, 000 2, 000 
4,950 26, 950 12, 609 7,659 


University of North Dakota Williston_-..-- 
District total- = 148, 550 379, 950 240, 685 92, 135 
Total, Ohio 50 4,859,860 10,844,710 7,784,681 2,924,821 
District No. 7: i shee Rr eS, == 
345, 600 310, 595 122, 495 
Central State 84 


7,600 250, 106 
Clark County Technica’ 5 t 2, 084 
Hamma School of Technology... 
Urbana College. & 49, 194 21, 994 
Wilberforce University.. 5 7 738, 183 292, 738 
Wittenberg University.. y ¥ 136, 400 113, 614 30, 614 
Wright State University k } 185, 000 153, 920 94, 920 


District ES a anA 1,468,300 ‘11,100, 600 4,915,596 814,996 


District No. 10: 
Marietta College 2 £ 66, : . = 21,914 
Muskingum Area Technical Schoo! 
Ohio Universit 5 , és $ - 
Rio Grande College y $ A 69, 218 20, 333 
Tri-County Technical Institute. è ; : 16, 173 12, 573 


District total 316,700 320,685. 637,385 466,009 145, 324 £ 368, 746 
District No. 13: 5j = ` -R = ss 
Lorain County Community College 15, 050 41, 300 32, 800 17, 750 
Oberlin College 70, 000 69, 225 139, 225 97,577 28, 352 
District total 180, 130, 377 
District No. 213 aa 
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Educational opportunity grant 


Work-study 


Panel approved 


Initial Renewal Total Allotment 


Allotment 
minus 
renewal! 


_ Percent of 
initial award 
available 


Ist semester 
Percent of 


Approved Allotted approved need 


District No. 16 ie T. Bow): 
Malone College.__.___- 
Mount Union College. 
Walsh College. 


District No, 23 (William E. Marshall): 


Baldwin-Wallace College and District Total... - 


Total, Oklahoma. 


District No. 4 (Tom Steed): 
Altus Junior College 
Cameron State Agricultural Coleg 
Langston University.....- eee 
Oklahoma Baptist University. 
Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts. 
Oscar Rose Junior College 
St. Gregory's College... 
University of Oklahoma 


District total 
Total, Oregon 


District No. 1. (Wendell Wyatt): 
Clackamas County College. 
Clatsop County College 
George Fox College 
Lewis and Clark College 
Linfield College 
Marylhurst Coilege 
Oregon College of Education-- -- 
Oregon State University 
Pacific University... 

University of Oregon Dental School 


District total 


District No. 2 (Al Ullman): 
Bloc Mountain Community College_.._.... 
Central Oregon College... 
Chemeketa Community College.. 
Eastern Oregon College 
Mount Ange! College 
Mount Angel Seminary. 
Oregon Technical Institute.. 
Treasure Valley Community College 
Willamette University 


District total 


District No, 3: 
Columbia Christian. 
Concordia Coliege 
Mt. Hood Community College 
Museum Art Schoo : 
Portiand ethene Coliege 
Portland State University... 
Reed College 
University of Portland.. 
Warner Pacific College 


Western Conservatory Theological Seminary 


District total 


District No 4: 
Southwestern by Community soere 
Lane Community College. 
Linn Benton Community College. 
Southern Oregon College 
Umpqua Community College 
University of Oregon 


District total 
Total, Pennsylvania. 


District No. 1 (Daniel J. Flood): 
Bloomsburg State College... _- 
College Misericordia... 
Kings College... 
Luzerne County Community | College 
Wilkes College 
Wilkes-Barre Hospital School of Nursing 


District total...........-...- 


District No. 10 Goseph M. McDade): 
Keystone Junior College. 
Lackawana Junior College. 
Mansfield State College_._ 
Marywood College... 
University of Scranton 


District total 


Footnotes at end of table. 


29, 250 
33, 250 
25, 000 


29, 900 
36, 000 
8, 400 


59, 150 
69, 250 
33, 400 


40, 436 
69, 250 
20, 560 


10, 536 
33, 250 
12, 160 


12, 000 
11, 284 
18, 000 


8, 827 
7,650 
16, 800 


87,500 74, 300 161, 800 130, 246 


98, 800 143, 600 242, 400 182, 892 


55, 946 


39, 292 


41, 284 33, 277 


90, 000 89, 999 


2, 236, 614 


. 469, 653 3, 706, 267 2, 480, 938 


1, 4, Ok; 28 285 


2, 573, 235 


1, 096, 972 


9, 
163, 900 
— 653, 349 


73,150 
251, 635 


121, 804 
418, 235 


383, TT ae 


166, 600 
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132, 222 
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880, 871 


16, 321 


153, 000 94, 720 


9,721 


20,920 
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14, 000 
84, 492 
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25, 400 

0 


79, 500 
50, 048 
88, 450 


20, 800 
12, 000 
76, 050 
48, 000 
12, 600 

0 


47, 000 
39, 548 
45, 800 


4, 800 18, 000 


42, 650 50, 570 


13, 200 


7, 920 
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42,500 


301,798 150,892 452, 690 237, 335 


86,443 28.6 


313, 059 


32, 500 12, 461 


45, 200 22,073 


584, 633 


6,873 


263, 767 
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14, 769 
250, be: 


8,720 
179, 993 
6, 320 
440, 738 


, 700 
284, 750 
11,700 
603, 750 


262, 500 


6, 769 
160, 193 
6, 020 
30, 243 
3, 320 
$9, 488 


731, 200 1, 325, 900 900, 733 


306, 033 


4,809,449 10,679,735 8,029, 823 


0 
651, 950 


123, 056 
1, 143, 667 244, 996 


3 3,320,374 54.8 


81, 339 
65, 836 
114,830 


156,345 


54, 090 
60, 009 
72,000 


70,000 


49, 800 
38, 500 
79, 800 


Tie, 200” 


94, 809 
98, 590 
151, 800 


~ 186, 200 


40, 539 75.0 
27, 336 
35, 030 


~ 40,154 


5, 716, 565 4,772,275 
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FEDERAL STUDENT AID PROGRAMS, 1971-72—Continued 


Educational opportunity grant Work-study 


Panel approved Allotment Percent of Ist semester 
- minus initial award —— Percent of 
Initial Renewal Total Allotment renewal t available Approved Allotted approved need 


District No, 21 (John H. Dent): $ 
Seton Hill College 38, 000 465, 759 84, 750 : ‘ 4 27,091 
St. Vincent College 28, 000 36,409 64,400 26, 299 3. 25, 000 
District total 66, 000 83, 150 149, 150 134,510 


Total, Rhode Island (Districts Nos, 1 and 2) 634,368 501,246 1,135,614 835,649 


"334,403 


Barrington College 24, 400 
Brown University... - J 


Mt. St. Joseph College of Rhode Island 

Providence College 

Rhode Island College. -.-...-.-.-.--- = 

Rhode island Junior College 

Rhode Island School of Design... ......------.---. i 
Roger Williams College 4 - 

Salve Regina College 3 ~ š A 
Seminar of Our Lady of Providence 3, 850 3, 300 7, 150 5, 885 
University of Rhode istand___...-.---.- PR Ee: 165, 000 135, 000 300, 000 213, 213 


Total, South Carolina 1,623,358 1,101,987 2,725,345 1,695,887 > ; 1,626,083 1,620,425 


District No.2: | 
Allen University. 164, 383 156, 560 320, 948 208, 773 
Benedict College. . 83, 000 133, 500 226, 500 
161, 000 166, 600 327,600 
13, 500 6, 300 19, 800 


TALITER 


|2 


140, 796 140, 795 
53, 000 153, 000 


pege 
0o 0 0o wu 
a ARA 
22888855888 
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Midlands Technical Education Center 
Orangeburg-Cathoun Technical Cente 

South Carolina State College... . 

University of South Carolina Regional Center__.... 36, 

University of South Carolina 65, 000 133, 544 86, 880 
Voorhees College 112, 500 225, 000 129, 123 


N >u 
BRIDE 
Nome 


District total 806. RA 
Total, South Dakota ; 7 = a 


District No. 1: 

Augustana College. 
Dakota State College. 
Freeman Junior Colte; 
Mount Martz College. 
Northern State Colleg 
Presentation College 
Sioux Falls College.. 


2 


s 


37. 
52, 
46. 
69. 
52. 
57. 
44. 


sane 
WOWNUNONAHw 


Dron 


Yankton College- é 40, 049 
District total 431, 155 981, 375 631, 920 200, 765 ; 520, 320 282.603 


Total, Tennessee 3,154,180 2,267,145 5,421,295 3,444,056 1,176,941 3 3,615,066 1,728,230 


District No. 1 Games H, Quillen): 

Bristol Community College... 

Carson Newman College... 118, 200 
East Tenn. State University 000 127, 850 
King College § 48, 850 
Milligan College Inc. 37,200 
Tusculum College. .-...-...-.- 19, 650 
Walters State Community College 27,000 6. 33, 300 


District total 225, 500 160, 050 385, 550 250, 954 5 132,697 


District No. 2 Gohn J. Duncan): 
Knoxville College... _.....-.-..-..-------+- 392, 000 159, 000 : 274, 651 $ 55, 212 
Lincoln Memorial University. . 30, 900 25, 800 y 40.504 14,704 x 33, 000 18.113 
Maryville College 17,600 14,540 . 22.154 7,6 . $ 6, 436 
University of Tennessee 203, 425 193, 177 ` 270, 617 ; 5 f 119, 545 


District total 392.517 1, 036, 442 £07, 925 


District No. 3 (LaMar Baker): 5 
Chattanooga State Technical Institute 3, 300 
Cleveland State Community College. 24, 000 9, 000 
Hiwassee College 
Lee College 
McKenzie College. 
Morristown College... 
Southern Missionary Coliege.. 
Tennessee Wesieyan College.. 
Tennessee Temple College. 
University of Chattanooga.. 2 231, 500 
William J. Bryan College 25, 740 57,240 


District total. š 477,078 394, 165 831, 243 546, 212 
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District No. 4 (Joe L. Evans): 
Cumberland College of Tennessee 2 , 000 6, 600 36, 600 23, 605 
Motlow State Community Colleg: X b 7 21, 498 
Roane State Community College 264 ST TAGS 16, 26 , 161 
Tennessee Technical University 92, 767 
University of the South _ ý 19, 000 , 000 25, 661 
District total 169, 692 
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18303 


Educational opportunity grant 


Work-study 


Panel approved 


initial Renewal Total 


Allotment 


Allotment Percent of 


Ist semester 


minus initial award 


renewal t available Approved 


Percent of 


Allotted approved need 


District No.5 (Richard H. Fulton): 
Aquinas Junior College 
Beimont College _ gá 
David Lipscomb College- 
Draughons Business College 
Falls Business College 
Fisk University 
George Peabody College 
Nashville State Fechnica! Institute 


SERITRU CONONO SS cas fae se ee we en eee ws woe cade p amen ce aus Gen pose Ten bbas ne e. teenie 


Tennessee A. and |. State University 


Trevecca Nazarene Collen es SEATS Sa ee 
Vanderbilt University... ........--.---.-----.- 


District total 


District No. 6 (William R. Anderson): 
Austin Peay State perenne 
Columbia State Community ollege. 
Middle Tennessee State University 


District total 


District No. 7 (Ray Blanton): 
Bethel College. 
Hardeman College. 
Jackson State Community College. 
Lambuth College 
Lane Coll 
Martin College 
Union University 


District total 


District No. 8—{Ed Jones): 
Dryersburg State Community College 
University of Tennessee at Martin 


District total inna in 


District No, 9—(Dan H. pe bang a 

uae Brothers College 
Le ae: ian College. . 

Memphis Academy of Aris.. 
Memphis State University _ 
Southern College of Optometry 
Southwestern at Memphis 
State Technical Institute at Memphis 


District total 
Total, Texas 


District No. 19—(George H. Mahon): 
Draughons Business College, Lubbock. 
Lubbock pa College 
Midland Coil 
South Plains piece. 

Texas Tech. University. 
Wayland Baptist College... 
Western Texas College. . . 


District total 


District No, 22 (Bob Casey): 
College of the Mainland 
Dominican College. 

Gult Coast Bible College 
Rice University 

San Jacinto Colle; 

Texas Southern 
University of Houston 


og Ree AC oe “ 


Total, Utah 


District No. 1 (K. G. McKay): 
College of Eastern Utah.. 
Dixie College___...._. 
Sevier Valley Tech.. 
Snow College 
Utah State University 
Utah Technical College at Provo.. 
Weber State College 


District total 


District No. 2 (Sherman P. Lloyd): 
Southern Utah State College 
Stevens- perv College Main Campus 
University of U 
Utah Tec ical ‘College at Salt Lake City 
Westminster College. 


District total 


Footnotes at end of table. 


619, 800 
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Educational opportunity grant 


Panel approved 


Initial Renewal Total Allotment 


Total, Vermont 


Bennington College... 
Castleton State Coll ege. 
Champlain College... 
College of St. Joseph 
Goddard College... 
Green Mountain College. 
Johnson State College 
Lyndon State College 
jarlboro College 
Middlebur' 
Norwich Universi 
St. Joseph College. 
St. Michael's College 
Trinity College 


605, 600 336, 210 945, 810 539, 491 


Allotment 
minus 
renewal ! 


203, 281 


Percent of 


Initial award 


available Approved 


Work-study 


Ist semester 


Percent of 
Allotted approved need 


489,787 


14, 200 
49, 600 
26, 000 


43, 100 

3, 600 
88, 000 
me 000 


, 860 
24, 550 
28, 000 
18, 000 
77, 500 


10, 074 
34, 050 
16, 305 


10, 000 4,200 
25, 000 4, 600 
20, 000 


University of Vermont and State Agricultural College... 


Vermont College 
Vermont Technical Colleg 
Windham College 


Total, Virginia 


District No. 7 (J. K. Robinson): 


Blue Ridge Community college 


, 600 
57, 600 
30, 000 


5, 874 
9, 450 
10, 305 


4 
23, 469 
10, 098 
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2, 426, 199 
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2,418,774 


35, 545 


17, 776 


17,773 


Bridgewater College 

Eastern Mennonite College 
Front Royal-Winchester Area 51, 583 
Madison College : 36, 351 
Mary Baldwin College. 2, 2, 000 
Shenandoah College and Conservatory._.......... 45, 050 20, 237 
University of Virginia 188, 250 118, 104 
Washington and Lee University 20, 000 25, 482 


419, 216 193, 822 


~ 2,790,890 1,310,060 


35, 520 
94, 394 


ut 
er wm~ wo 
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14, 500 
543, 396 


District total 


8| 882523332 
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16, 200 36, 200 
445, 050 225, 394 670, 444 
3,188,008 1,489,830 4,677,838 


al a 
Sj” 


543, 377 


2,928,632 1,291,295 


] 
I 


Total, Washington 


District No, 1: 
Belleview County College 
North Seattle County College 
Northwest College Assemblies of God- 
Seattle Community College 
Seattle Pacific College. 
Shoreline County College.. 
University of Washington 

District No. 4: 
Big Bend County College 
Central Washington State College. 
Columbia Basin College. ...... 
J. M. Pon Institute.. 
Walla Walla 


œl an| avoocovoocoon 
| 


49, 600 20, 856 


32, 756 
639, 804 


11,679 


81, 376 


59, 500 
1, 056, 630 729, 000 


23, 150 


27,975 
747, 212 


60, 000 
30, 000 
1, 585, 817 


99, 950 
826, 830 2, 701, 628 1, 574, 042 


16, 814 
733, 565 


> > nm 
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1,874,798 


| 


District No. 2 (Floyd Meeds): 
Edmonds Samaa CO 39, 650 18, 543 
Everett Community College 54, 400 25, 392 
Peninsula College... 2, 400 12, 000 7, 340 
Skagit Valley College. 36, 000 31, 197 
Western Washington Stat 236, 500 144, 189 

387, 550 226, 661 


40, 000 
70, 000 
15, 300 
21, 000 
195, 000 
341, 300 


13,973 


SPNB 


w 
S 


2| 83822 
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District totals 171,950 


124, 803 


District No. 5 (Thomas S. Foley): 
Eastern Washington State College 
Fort belay pl- College Holy Names. 
Gonzaga University 
Spokane Community Colle 
Spokane Falls Community College.. 


96, 800 198, 000 128, 343 
17, 500 37, 220 29, 150 
65, 700 111, 300 81, 472 
96, 000 t 43, 158 
106, 800 3 ` 39, 299 
enatchee Valley College... 27, 500 6, 050 ` 19, 608 
Whitworth College. 61, 600 33, 660 95, 260 75, 740 
687, 030 


District total 471, 900 215,130 406, 770 


District No. 3 Gulia B. Hansen): 
Centralia College. 
Chase Business College. 
Clark College_....._.... 
Evergreen State College. _ 
Grays Harbor College 
Lower Columbia 


101, 200 
19,72 


14,539 
26, 907 


186,773 


20, 160 17,901 


42, 000 
36, 900 


210, 570 


33, 744 
131, 348 


43, 260 


District No. 6 (Floyd V, Hicks): 
A. Steilacoom Community College. 
Olympic College 
Pacific Lutheran University 
Tacoma Community College 
University of Puget Sound 


23, 144 
26, 625 
504 


53, 
20, 359 
78, 356 
201, 988 


36, 000 
26, 000 
63, 000 
225, 500 


264, 600 107, 862 


District total 111,910 337, 410 
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Educational opportunity grant Work-study 


Panel approved Allotment Percent of Ist semester 
minus initial award — — - Percent of 


Initial Renewal Total Allotment renewal t 


District No. 7 (Brock Adams): 
Green River Community College. 12, 500 96, 500 79, 689 67, 189 
Highline Community College ; 9, 000 49, 000 26, 904 17, 904 
Seattle University. § 98, 250 196, 400 143, 488 45, 238 


available 


Approved 


69, 442 
34, 248 
§1, 875 


Allotted approved 


26, 984 
12, 018 
21, 903 


need 


38.8 


District total 119, 750 341, 900 250,081 130,331 
Total, West Virginia , 333, 899, € 658 : 1,506,781 607,123. 


155, 565 


~ 1, 657, 888 


60, 905 
1, 071, 189 


District No 1: 
Bethany College. 5 y ; ‘ 62, 963 15, 363 
Fairmont State College ms 85, 355 33, 655 
Glenville State College a A “ 106, 271 23,771 
Salem College ie 5 ` 63,124 28, 624 
West Liberty State College.. $52 $ it 87,720 
Wheeling College... we nL <= FS 

District No. 4: y 
Hunting College of Business 
Marshall mane 
Mountain State College.. 
Ohio Valley College Inc. 10, 744 6, 244 


19, 502 
96, 460 
38, 577 
38, 822 
38, 841 
11,600 


8, 184 
174, 876 
7,680 
5, 475 


District total 350 a 575 897, 925 595, 73 235, 208 


District No. 3 Uohn M. Slack, Jr.): 
Center College Inc.. ae š Ene E NN E 
Morris Harvey College.. 26, 100 50, i00 36, 026 10, 026 
West Virginia State... - 108, 150 58, 500 166, 650 107, 443 48,943 


Distyiet thtates. 22... 0cse ee ee cet A 132, 150 84, 600 216, 750 143, 469 58, 869 


440, 017 


Total, Wisconsin ~~"3, 936,938 3, 089, sil 1, 026,449 4, 728, 1 156 E: 638, 645 


District No. 1 (Les Aspin}: 
SION CONONOL A E SA 33, 250 29, 450 62, 700 41, 280 
Carthage College. 41, 250 27, 900 69, 150 
Dominican College 34, 000 40, 480 74, 480 
Kenosha Technical Institute... .- 7, 500 §, 000 12, 500 
Milton College ces 19, 467 11, 900 31, 367 
Racine Technical Institute._.... 0 0 0 
UTEA District No. 5 ł 0 0 0 


11, 190 
7,050 
4, 140 
7, 050 
3, 792 
1,927 
1, 410 


District total 135, 467 114, 730 j 20, 197 156, 482 41,752 


97, 659 


36, 559 


District No, 3 (Vernon W. Thompson): 
Southwest Wisconsin Vocational Technical School. - 20, 000 0 20, 000 0 0 
Urterbo College. ...._. shaneusene 100, 000 36, 900 136, 900 60, 880 23, 980 
Western Wisconsin Technical institute.. 18, 000 1, 800 19, 800 8, 000 6, 200 


37, 000 
26, 485 
24, 210 


10, 481 
7,520 
7,585 


District total 138, 000 38, 700 176, 700 68, 880 ~ 30, 180 
District No. 4 (Clement J. Zablocki): i ie, A fj = ake 

Alverno College. 20, 099 17,875 37,875 23, 652 5,777 

Milwaukee School of Engineering 10,725 14, 400 25,125 21, 440 7, 040 


87,695 


8,750 
7, 000 


25, ose 


District total 30, 725 32, 275 83, 000 45, 092 12,817 


A7 


District No. 7 (D. R. Obey): 
Mid-State Technical seb 
North Central Technical Institute 5 _ 8, 006 33, 280 17, 530 


District total I __ 8, 00 O 38280 17,530 


District No. 9 (Glen R. Davis): 
Cardinal Stritch College 12, 000 7,700 19, 700 11, 120 
Waukesha College Technical Institute. . ot 7,500 1,500 9, 000 4, 086 
Mount Mary College.......-.....-- See 21, 250 11,900 33, 150 17, 908 


District total ; 21,100 i f SS 108 12, 008 


District No. 2: 
Dodge City Teachers College... ~- i i j 4,850 4, 450 2, 000 
Edgewood College... z x 14, 300 10, 400 4, 100 
Madison Tech College, District No. 4- z 81, 000 50, 720 29, 720 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. x 1, 260, 000 737, 840 137, 840 
Wisconsin State University System 1,618, 606 3, 453, 502 2,678, 625 1, 069, 019 


15, 95:7305 


12, 220 
14, 147 


2, 184, 909 


894, 113 


AUR eS. seas S E ~ 2, 565, 596 2,248, 356 4,813, 852 3, 482, 035 1, 233, 769 


2, 845, 253 


l, 035, Sell 


District No. 6 (William A. Steiger): 
Lakeland College 54, 500 36, 622 
Lakeshore Technical School VTEA No, 11. 
Marian College of Fond du Lac 
Ripon College... .._.... te 
VTAE area No, 10__ - 
VTAE area No. 12 Fox Valley. 


District total 


wl osano 


District No. 5 (Henry S. Reuss); 
Concordia College 
Marquette University._ 
Milwaukee Area Technical College. 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee.. 3 167, 250 
Wisconsin College Cons ý 800 6, 400 2, 800 2,000 


District total 293, 250 757, 100 431, 201 _137, 951 


29.7 


2, 700 
631, 953 


1, 161 
203, 952 


I 
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Allotment 
minus 
renewal 1 


Percent of 
initial award 
available 


Panel approved ist semester 


Percent of 
approved need 


Initial Renewal Total Allotment Approved Allotted 


District No. 8 (John W. Byrnes): 
Bellin Memorial Hospital Schoo! of Nursing 0 0 0 3,760 
Holy Family College. = 000 2,000 ee: 
Lawrence University ; i i ; 12,132 i 12,408 
Northwest Wisconsin Technical Institute 0 9 s 2,888 ‘ å 1,936 
St. Norbert College aoe 18 860 8,335 


35,880 26 ,439 


District total 


District No. 10 (Alvin E O’ Konski): 
Eau Claire Technical Institute. 
Mount Senario College. . - 


83 610 


34, 500 
61, 850 


16, 629 
47, 120 


10, 629 
21,270 


18, 000 7,002 


Nicolet College and Technical Institute. 

Northland College. 

UTAE District No. 17. 

UTAE District No. 18._.....-.-...--..~-------- 


District total 


18, 000 8, 199 
72, 550 63,600 
0 0 


0 0 


5, 199 
27, 050 
0 


1,410 


135, 548 


64, 148 


120, 735 40,632 


Total, Wyoming 


"431, 749 


Casper College 

Central Wyoming College 

East Wyoming College.__- 

Laramie County Connon College 
Northwest Community College. 
Sheridan Co!tege. - 

University of Wyoming 

Western Wyoming College 


1 Renewals receive 100 percent funding—tnitial awards are paid from the remaining funds, 
Figures are approximate as there have been minor changes since the first tabulation. 


2 No institutions. 


REFUGEE VISAS FOR SOVIET JEWS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, for 
Americans, the right to emigrate is a 
precious human right that rests upon 
the principle of freedom of choice. 

We Americans have long taken for 
granted this fundamental human right. 
After all, our Nation was built by immi- 
grants. The history of America is essen- 
tially a history of immigration. Accord- 
ingly, over the years we have come to 
regard emigration as very much in the 
natural order of things. Even those 
Americans, dissatisfied with what some 
have described as the depreciation of 
American life, were never hindered in 
their exodus by any act of our Govern- 
ment. 

But, in the last year, we have seen 
once again that this right of emigration 
is not available to all citizens of the 
world. I refer specifically to the case of 
the Soviet Jews. The Soviet Government 
has prevented the emigration of Soviet 
Jews, and only after great pressure was 
applied from abroad, and considerable 
pressure from within, was a limited num- 
ber permitted to emigrate to Israel. 

It is no secret why so many Jews want 
to leave the Soviet Union. Over the past 
few years despite the attempts of the 
Soviet Government to stifle the news, we 
have become increasingly aware of the 
discrimination that has been imposed 
upon Soviet Jews. They have been de- 
nied repeatedly the political, cultural, 
and religious rights purportedly guaran- 
teed to all nationalities by the Soviet 
Constitution and Soviet law. The inten- 
tion of the Soviet Government has been 


32, 778 


3, 200 


130,374 


~ 136, 707 
14,747 


569, 537 


364, 500 
24, 142 


single-minded and obvious—to destroy 
Jewish culture, to erode Jewish religious 
beliefs and institutions, and to force the 
total assimilation of Soviet Jewry. 

Perhaps the climax of Soviet anti- 
Semitism in our times was reached last 
December with the Leningrad trial of 
11 accused Soviet hijackers, nine of 
whom were Jews. Harassed by their 
government and restricted in the exer- 
cise of their legitimate rights, these 
Soviet citizens resorted to extreme ac- 
tions in order to flee from the Soviet 
Union. On that occasion, I protested 
vigorously the harsh sentences that were 
handed down; and, from the floor of 
Congress I warned that the trial “gave 
further substance to reports that the 
Soviet Union may be launched on a 
ruthless and wholesome discrimination 
against its Jewish citizens.” 

I do not pretend to hope that any 
long-term solution can be found that 
does not rest upon a fundamental 
change in Soviet discriminatory policies. 
However much Soviet anti-Semitism 
may arouse the compassionate concern 
of the West, the fact remains that this 
is strictly a Soviet-generated problem, 
and as such only the Soviets themselves 
can resolve it. But we have seen in the 
past months that pressures from abroad 
can succeed in compelling the Soviets 
to modify their harsh policies. Death 
sentences handed down to two of the 
Leningrad hijackers were reduced to 
prison terms after an outcry from 
abroad, and exit visas were given to 
many Soviet Jews wishing to go to 
Israel. These were not acts of Soviet 
charity; they were calculated political 
acts taken in response to political pres- 
sures from abroad and an assessment of 
Soviet interests. 

Continuing pressures on behalf of So- 
viet Jewry may well persuade the Soviet 
Government that in the long run anti- 


3 Shown not funded in HEW, May 7, 1971 book. 
Note: Projections compiled May 14, 1971, CEEB, Washington office. 


Semitism is a counterproductive policy 
and that in the larger arena of world af- 
fairs it seriously harms Soviet foreign 
policy interests. 

But the positive effects of such pres- 
sures can only come about over a period 
of time. We are faced with the present 
and the immediate future. We must find 
ways now to assist Soviet Jews in their 
present need. 

I believe, as an important first step, 
that this country must vigorously sup- 
port world efforts to persuade the So- 
viet Union to grant the requests of those 
Soviet Jews wishing to emigrate, wheth- 
er it be to Israel, the countries of West- 
ern Europe, to the United States or to 
any other country that will accept them. 

Accordingly, I joined in sponsoring S. 
1872, a bill designed for the relief of 
Soviet Jews, and I strongly urge its 
prompt passage. This bill provides 30,000 
special refugee visas to Soviet Jews to be 
considered outside the regular immigra- 
tion quota system. It is my hope that 
swift passage of this bill will aid in build- 
ing the kind of massive outpouring of 
world opinion in support of that basic 
right of emigration. 

The admission of 30,000 Soviet Jews to 
this country would not, of course, solve 
the problem of anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union. But it would be a concrete 
step to help at least some of those who 
are suffering. It would act as an incen- 
tive for other countries to respond in a 
similar generous manner, and quite pos- 
sible even encourage a more tolerant 
attitude on the part of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

We can be encouraged, I believe, by 
the Soviet response thus far to pressure 
from abroad to permit the emigration of 
Soviet Jews. According to recent press 
reports, about 1,000 Soviet Jews were 
granted exit documents in 1970 to go to 
Israel. In the first 2 months of 1971, emi- 
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gration to Israel rose from 220 to 1,000 in 
March and 1,300 in April. Prompt action 
by the Senate on this bill could help to 
consolidate these increases by demon- 
strating once again our firm commit- 
ment to the right of all people to choose 
their country and their home freely. 

Our land has always been a haven of 
refuge for the oppressed. We would deny 
our heritage if we were to close our doors 
to these people. And so I urge America 
to open up its heart to this much op- 
pressed people. 


TETSUO TOYAMA, TRUE PATRIOT 
OF HIS ADOPTED COUNTRY, 
AMERICA 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret that I learned of the 
passing of my good friend Tetsuo Toy- 
ama, retired editor of the Honolulu news- 
paper, the Citizen, printed in both 
Japanese and English. 

Mr. Toyama loved America, his 
adopted country. He came to Hawaii in 
1906 and later began a magazine publish- 
ing career. Even when the U.S. Govern- 
ment saw fit, after the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor, to send him to a Japanese Amer- 
ican detention camp in Nebraska, he re- 
tained his faith in the ultimate justice of 
America. He wrote in 1969: 

It is indeed a privilege to live and work 
injsuch a country. 


In pursuance of this belief he was one 
of the first to apply and qualify for 
American citizenship when the natural- 
ization bar against Orientals was lifted 
by the Walter-McCarran Act in 1963. He 
then founded the Naturalization En- 
couragement Association of Honolulu 
and the Citizen Study Club of Oahu, to 
encourage other alien residents to be- 
come American citizens. I had the great 
privilege of serving with Mr. Toyama on 
both of these worthy organizations and 
was thoroughly impressed by his bound- 
less energy and exceptional organization- 
al ability. 

Through the Citizen and study groups 
under his own personal instruction, Mr. 
Toyama encouraged countless newcomers 
to this country not only to become U.S. 
citizens, but also to continue to learn 
more about their new country and to 
participate fully in its political process. 

Thousands of Hawaii’s residents have 
had their lives enriched by their per- 
sonal association with Tetsuo Toyama. 
I count myself among them. 

Mr. Speaker, in tribute to the memory 
of a great American I submit for the Rec- 
orp an article on Tetsuo Toyama which 
appeared in the Honolulu Star Bulletin 
of May 31, 1971: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
May 81, 1971] 

ENCOURAGED ALIENS To BECOME Cirizens— 
Tervo TOYAMA, PUBLISHER-PATRIOT, DIES 
AT 88 
Tetsuo Toyama, & pioneer newsman in Ha- 

wail and in the long campaign to encourage 

aliens to become American citizens, died Sat- 
urday in St. Francis Hospital. 
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He was 88. 

Funeral services for the ietired editor- 
publisher of the monthly newspaper The 
Citizen are pending. 

Mr. Toyama came to Hawaii from Okinawa 
in 1906 to work in the Kekaha, Kauai, cane- 
fields for seven cents an hour. He developed 
a loye for his adopted counrty and became 
a major influence in the community. 

Mr. Toyama quit the fields of Kauai after 
a couple of years and became a fisherman, 
then went on to work in the canefields of 
the Big Island and for Miyasaki Grocery in 
Paauhau. 

In 1912 he started a magazine in Honolulu 
called Jitsugyono Hawaii Journal (Industry 
of Hawaii) in a little office on King Street. 

Two years later he married an Okinawan 
school-teacher. She taught at the Kalihi Jap- 
anese School for many years and assisted 
her husband in his publishing business, 

Aiter the bombing of Pearl Harbor, he was 
sent to a relocation camp in Nebraska. 

On Feb. 26, 1953, he was with the first group 
aliens to be naturalized under the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 

In 1954 he founded The Citizen, a bilingual 
paper which helped encourage many elderly 
Japanese to take U.S. citizenship. 

He suspended publication of the news- 
paper in March 1970 on doctor’s orders. 

Mr. Toyama founded the Naturalization 
Encouragement Association and the Citizen’s 
Study Club to interest aliens in becoming 
citizens. For many years he conducted free 
citizenship classes at his 1314 College Walk 
office and attended almost every naturaliza- 
tion ceremony held in Federal Court in Hono- 
lulu. 

A letter which Mr. Toyama sent to the 
Star-Bulletin in 1969 typified his love and 
respect for this country. 

“T have always loved this country of ours,” 
he wrote, “even more so during the 17 years 
since I became an American citizen. I have 
tried to encourage all other naturalized citi- 
zens to be patriotic and to appreciate our 
country’s Constitution. 

“Why do I believe in America and love her? 
My reasons are as follows: 

“I love the United States, my adopted 
country, and I’m willing to give my life for it 
if need be, This country has been good to me 
and I wish, at this time, to express my grati- 
tude for all it has meant to me... for all 
it has done forme. ... 

“I love and respect my country because it 
is a government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. No one in a dictatorial 
country can enjoy such a government. ... 

“It is indeed a privilege to live and work 
in such a country, and therefore I rededicate 
myself to this country and for all that she 
stands.” 

Mr. Toyama was a member of numerous 
civic organizations and had been honored 
many times for his contributions to the 
country. 

In 1968, during the 100th anniversary cele- 
bration of the Japanese immigration to 
Hawaii, Emperor Hirohito conferred the Fifth 
Order of Merit with the Order of the Sacred 
Treasure on Mr. Toyama for his special con- 
tributions to Hawaii and for having succeed- 
ed in improving U.S.-Japan relations, 

Mr. Toyama is survived by the widow, Sa- 
dako, a son, Sadao; a daughter, Mrs. Yoshiko 
Sato; a sister, Takeko Toyama of Okinawa, 
and a granddaughter. 


AMERICANS FOR CHILDREN’S 
RELIEF 


HON. LOWELL P. WEICKER, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, the 
month of May marked the first birthday 
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of Americans for Children’s Relief as a 
permanent organization dedicated to the 
rights and welfare of children both here 
and abroad. I would like to outline for 
my colleagues some of the humane ac- 
complishments of this organization. 

The committee was born 3 years 
ago in Westport, Conn., in response to 
the tragedy of the Nigeria/Biafra crisis. 
Mrs. Candice Jordan, a housewife, 
started the original committee—known 
as the Food for Biafra Committee—in 
her living room in Westport, and the 
committee worked from there for 1 
year. From its inception, it has been a 
truly grassroots effort, combining an 
across-the-board political, religious, and 
economic spectrum of backers. As the 
war persisted, more people joined the ef- 
fort, and in May 1969 the group opened 
a tiny office in New York City as Amer- 
icans for Biafran Relief. The effort was 
launched here in Washington with a na- 
tionwide drive by the Young Repub- 
licans, Young Democrats, and Jaycees. 

In a period of just under 1 year, 
ABR contributed just over $300,000 from 
public donations to the relief of children 
caught in the war. 

Last year at this time, Americans for 
Biafran Relief was prepared to close its 
doors and disappear, since the war had 
mercifully come to an end. At the urg- 
ing of some of their friends and spon- 
sors, however, the group decided to go 
on working for children as Americans for 
Children’s Relief, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Cliff Robertson. 

Immediately, in summer 1970, ACR 
set up a full medical survey of the 888 
children in the Ivory Coast who had been 
evacuated during the Nigerian war. In 
addition to supporting these children 
with educational and medical materials, 
ACR provided photos and medical his- 
tories of each to international and 
Nigerian authorities in order to facilitate 
their repatriation. All 888 returned to 
their hcmeland in December 1970, where 
all but 35 were reunited with their 
families. The photographs and medical 
data provided by ACR proved extremely 
useful to the Nigerian government in 
locating their families. 

In their first year, ACR has stepped 
in to support a community health proj- 
ect in East Harlem, and has started a 
children’s clinic in Appalachia. It has 
also involved itself in a rural dental clinic 
and an urban Indian self-help project in 
California, has started an ACR Indian 
Education Fund, and has given emer- 
gency funds to help children caught in 
the East Pakistan floods. 

Today, ACR’s role is: 

First, to respond in whatever manner 
appropriate to the needs of children 
whenever their health, safety or welfare 
is threatened by crisis or catastrophe; 

Second, to publicize and make known 
the hardship and deprivation suffered by 
children and others throughout the 
world. 

Within the above guidelines, ACR 
aims: 

First, to fill the gap in existing private 
or Government programs; 

Second, to carry out pilot, research, 
and experimental programs for the ben- 
efit of all agencies serving children; 

Third, to provide seed money to new 
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programs so they can go on to self- 
sufficiency; and 

Fourth, to document the progress and 
achievements of its programs for the 
benefit of all agencies serving children. 

ACR further aims to be a catalyst by 
providing key equipment or key person- 
nel, or by giving the first dollar in order 
to shape existing opportunities into a 
program larger than the sum of its parts. 

While ACR designates a field repre- 
sentative for each of its projects, it ex- 
pressly does not aim to establish an on- 
going, self-perpetuating field organiza- 
tion. Its goal is to start the project, then 
get out and turn it over to the commu- 
nity. 

Through its public and congressional 
sponsors as well as its advisory commit- 
tee, ACR maintains direct links with the 
American public. Its congressional spon- 
sors and advisers maintain a two-way 
dialog with the main office on specific 
community programs, needs, and goals. 
ACR serves as a focus for public interest 
in children’s welfare. It believes, as it 
has stated: 

We will act for children as their advocates 
and bring them relief from disasters made by 
man or nature. Whenever the quality of a 
child’s life is diminished, that should be our 
invitation to intervene. ... The challenge 
of life is to make visions real. This is what 
ACR is all about. 


ACR volunteers range from grade 
school youngsters to an 86-year-old 
widow. In a larger sense, ACR aims 
through its programs to serve as a public 
advocate of children’s rights. 

As a nonprofit, nonpolitical, nonsec- 
tarian, voluntary, tax-exempt agency 


dedicated to assisting children anywhere 
in the world. It depends solely on dona- 
tions from the American public. 

The organization has been able to 
launch a 1971 media campaign in large 
part because of the participation of its 
sponsors. CBS radio station WEEI in 
Boston raised $66,000 for ACR through 
a public drive over the Christmas holi- 
days. 

i a private, voluntary, nonpolitical 
citizens’ organization, Americans for 
Children’s Relief hopes to work in a way 
that extends and coordinates services 
when governments and international or- 
ganizations may not be free to act. 

ACR’s philosophy can perhaps best be 
summed up in the words of its chairman, 
Cliff Robertson: “‘Our children’ are all 
children, ‘Our race’ is the human race.” 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM—BRIDG- 
ING THE CONFIDENCE GAP 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr, TUNNEY. Mr. President, this is a 
Nation with a proud heritage of noble 
ideals, but a corrosive cynicism is eating 
away at the confidence of the American 
people in their institutions. Many of our 
citizens feel powerless to affect the di- 
rection their country is taking, and un- 
able to contribute in any real way to the 
political future of America. 
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In order to end this crisis of confidence, 
we must make our institutions, and espe- 
cially the Congress, more responsive and 
responsible to the will of the majority. We 
can begin to do this, I believe, by modify- 
ing some of the archaic and arthritic 
rules of Congress. 

Specifically, to make the Senate more 
efficient, more responsive and more effec- 
tive, I believe that we must do the fol- 
lowing: First, reform the seniority sys- 
tem; second, divide each congressional 
session into two parts, for legislation and 
for appropriation; and third, amend rule 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate to reduce the number of votes needed 
to invoke cloture. 

Perhaps the most pressing need for re- 
form is in the selection of committee 
chairmen. Under this system, seniority 
prevails—length of service rather than 
breadth of experience or extent of knowl- 
edge being the only qualification for 
chairmanship. This system, which is a 
tradition and not a rule of the Senate, is 
responsible for the fact that in the 92d 
Congress, the average age of Senate com- 
mittee chairmen is 63 years; five of these 
men are over 70 years of age. Most of the 
present chairmen represent rural dis- 
tricts at a time of rapid urbanization and 
serious deterioration of our cities. 

Although there is no denying the im- 
portance of length of service in the lead- 
ership of Congress, and while there are 
important arguments for and against the 
seniority system—or its fate would have 
been decided long ago—we must realize 
that if we want to make the Senate 
more responsive to, and more representa- 
tive of, the American people, we will 
have to do something about a system that 
places the power in the hands of elderly 
men from rural, conservative districts 
when half the population of the United 
States is under age 25 and 70 percent live 
in urban areas. 

It would be difficult to overestimate 
the importance of committee chairmen. 
It has been estimated that 90 percent 
of the legislative activity of the Senate 
is carried out in the committees. The 
committees are a major organizational 
factor in Congress. Chairmanships are a 
major source of personal power and 
status. Committee chairmen make ap- 
pointments to subcommittees, direct staff 
activities, decide who shall testify at 
hearings, and determine the scope and 
purpose of committee investigations. 

Criticism of the seniority system cen- 
ters on the following: First, it serves as 
an obstacle to party responsibility. The 
chairman of an important standing com- 
mittee can follow his personal inclina- 
tions entirely, disregarding the platform 
pledges and legislative program of his 
party. 

Second, the system, by relying solely 
on the basis of length of service, pro- 
motes men who may be unrepresentative 
or unresponsive to the public interest. 
Third, it takes so long, by the tradition 
of seniority, to reach a position of lead- 
ership, that some believe the seniority 
system deters men and women from be- 
coming candidates. 

Enough Senators were concerned about 
the seniority system, that early this year 
both the Democratic and the Republican 
caucuses took steps to make the choice 
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of committee chairmen more democratic. 
The Republicans decided that a Senator 
can be the ranking minority member of 
only one standing committee of the Sen- 
ate. In both caucuses, committees were 
formed to study the seniority system. 
The Democratic caucus established the 
precedent that steering committee ap- 
pointments of chairmen and members 
of Senate committees must receiye the 
approval of the caucus. In addition, it 
was decided that regular monthly caucus 
meetings will be held to give the majority 
an opportunity to impress their views 
upon the committee chairmen and the 
Democratic leadership. I helped lead the 
fight for these fundamena] reforms in 
the Democratic caucus. 

I was also one of the sponsors in the 
caucus of a proposal to require that Sen- 
ate party membership be conditional 
on fair, nondiscriminatory procedures in 
the election of each Senator to office. I 
do not think that in 1971, 17 years after 
the landmark Supreme Court decision 
outlawing segregation, that it is unrea- 
sonable to demand that all members of 
the Senate from every area of the coun- 
try stand for election in a political party 
system that is free of racial discrimina- 
tion. 

The mystery of the seniority system is 
that it works as well as it does. There are 
many committees where the most tal- 
ented, most knowledgeable man on the 
committee is the chairman. We owe it 
to the great men who founded this Na- 
tion and to the people of America to 
see to it that the Congress is the best, 
the most effective, and most representa- 
tive body we can make it. We should not 
be content until the important selectian 
of committee chairmen reflects the ideals 
of democracy, justice, and excellence 
that our Nation stands for. 

I believe committee chairmen should 
be selected this way: The senior mem- 
ber of the majority party would be 
chairman unless vetoed by a majority of 
the committee. If vetoed, the next most 
senior majority party member would be 
chairman unless vetoed, and so on. This 
system would give credit to the men of 
greatest Senate experience, but would 
eliminate many of the dangers of the 
seniority system, and would make the 
chairmen more responsive to the interests 
of their colleagues, their party, and thus. 
the Nation. 

As a second reform, I believe much in- 
efficiency could be eliminated if we were 
to divide each session of Congress into 
two separate periods: one for the con- 
sideration of legislation, and one for ap- 
propriating funds. In addition, I see no 
reason why we should not establish the 
calendar year as the Government's fiscal 
year. To these ends, I have cosponsored, 
with Senator Macnuson and cthers, S. 
rie the Federal Appropriations Reform 

ct. 

Difficult problems exist today which 
could be alleviated by the enactment of 
such a bill, most serious of which is that 
legislative action on appropriations bills 
often is postponed until the closing days 
of Congress. Activities of legislative com- 
mittees often overlap with those of the 
appropriations committees, and occa- 
sionally the Senate appropriations com- 
mittees have appropriated funds for a 
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project or program subject to authoriza- 
tion that has not yet taken place. 

Under S. 1875, there would be two 
congressional periods each year: Each 
session of Congress would open on Janu- 
ary 3 for legislative matters and continue 
no later than August 15. A second period, 
for appropriating funds, would then con- 
vene to run no later than December 1. 
Provision is made for the consideration 
during the fiscal session of specified bills, 
resolutions, treaties, or nominations 
necessary to the national interest, and a 
change of the fiscal year to the calendar 
year. 

Because of the great number of bills 
introduced in every Congress, we must 
take action to make the consideration of 
these bills more efficient and to insure 
that appropriations bills are given the 
attention they deserve. Consider the in- 
creasing numbers of bills introduced; the 
figure for the first session of the 83d Con- 
gress was about 10,700; and in the first 
session of the 91st Congress, nearly 18,800 
bills were introduced. In addition, we are 
responsible for the appropriation of over 
$200 billion annually. In the last 2 fiscal 
years, none of the 27 major appropria- 
tions bills was adopted by July 1, the 
beginning of the new fiscal year. Such 
delays have led to the passage of numer- 
ous continuing appropriation bills to per- 
mit agencies to keep their programs alive. 
Thus, we perpetuate old programs year 
after year instead of shifting to new pro- 
grams and priorities at the start of fiscal 
year. The Federal Government is a huge, 
cumbersome institution, but much of the 
bureaucratic inefficiency would be re- 
duced with the changes outlined in the 
Federal Appropriations Reform Act. 

The third major reform that I see as 
necessary is amending rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate. This year 
I was one of 51 Senators who cospon- 
sored Senate Resolution 9, a proposal to 
reduce the number of votes required to 
cut off debate from two-thirds to three- 
fifths of the Senators present and vot- 
ing. A battle over cloture has been rag- 
ing for two decades, but this was the first 
time the antifilibuster forces went to 
the Senate floor with a clear majority 
publicly committed to modification of 
rule XXII. Although a majority had 
sponsored the proposed rule change, that 
majority was unable to get a two-thirds 
vote in favor of cutting off debate to vote 
on the proposal. A filibuster was again 
used to defeat those who wanted to mod- 
ify the rules under which they are gov- 
erned. Thus, the measure was indefinitely 
postponed by unanimous consent on 
March 10, 1971, after four attempts this 
session to bring the resolution to a vote. 
I was present and voted for every at- 
tempt to limit the filibuster this session 
and I am hopeful that we will eventually 
succeed in this effort. 

The Senate has maintained a tradition 
of allowing lengthy debate and this has 
proved effective in protecting the minor- 
ity against a stampeding majority. Thus, 
I do not support an amendment which 
would permit cloture by a simple ma- 
jority vote. However, it is clear that rule 
XXII has been abused, and the will of 
the majority, thwarted, on matters of 
great national concern. As presently con- 
stituted, rule XXII permits tyranny by 
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the minority. This is just as unacceptable 
as tyranny by the majority. 

I shall continue to search for proce- 
dural solutions to the Senate’s problems, 
both in the Democratic caucus and in 
the Senate. Besides the problems I have 
outlined above, those interested in re- 
form hope that somehow we can find a 
way to reduce the workload of Members, 
strengthen the oversight functions of 
Congress, make effective the code of 
ethics, and, above all, to fulfill the ex- 
pectations of those Americans who 
elected us to office, and the Americans 
of long ago who conceived the idea of a 
U.S. Senate fully responsive to the peo- 
ple and representative of the people of 
this Nation. 


EAGLE SCOUT BRIAN WOZNICKI 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a 17-year- 
old Pennsylvanian, Mr. Brian Woznicki, 
has won the highest award in scouting 
and has received a congratulatory letter 
from President Nixon. Brian was com- 
mended by the President for achieving 
Eagle Scout while confined to a wheel- 
chair with cerebral palsy. 

I am sure Brian Woznicki’s achieve- 
ments as well as his courage and for- 
titude will be a shining example to all 
handicapped people of this country. 
Brian proves that handicapped citizens 
are truly capable of high goals. For 
young men such as Brian Woznicki, the 
sky is the limit. This courageous scout’s 
victory over hardship was clearly re- 
vealed. in a Philadelphia. news article 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HANDICAPPED 17-YEAR-OLD BECOMES EAGLE 
Scour 

PHILADELPHIA.—A 17-year-old boy, con- 
fined to a wheelchair and unable to stand 
alone because of cerebral palsy, has become 
an Eagle Scout and has received a congratu- 
latory letter from President Nixon. 

Brian Woznicki, who joined the Scouts 
when he was 11, has managed, despite his 
handicap, to join his fellow troop mem- 
bers in pruning trees and hiking and in his 
spare time tutors two French girls. He also 
has maintained an A average through a 
homestudy program. 

“I joined the Scouts to be outdoors,” Brian 
explained just before receiving his award 
Saturday night. 

Later he said, “This is the happiest day of 
my life.” 

President Nixon sent Brian a letter which 
read in part, “Warmest congratulations upon 
meeting the demanding requirements neces- 
sary to achieve the rank of Eagle Scout. 
There is no doubt that by attaining this goal 
you are well prepared to go to other major 
accomplishments. Best wishes for great suc- 
cess In the years ahead.” 

Brian is a member of Troop 652, a 36-mem- 
ber troop for handicapped boys, 

“The: boys have done over 100 miles of 
hiking in the seven years the troop has been 
in existence,” said William Kenney, the 
scoutmaster. “They go on monthly camping 
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trips and, believe it or not, won a first aid 
tournament competing with 13 other troops 
of non-handicapped scouts.” 

The hikes are done with the aid of Kenney 
and Brian's father Walter Woznickl, assis- 
tant scoutmaster, and other scout troops. 

Brian was unable to complete the life say- 
ing and swimming requirements for badges. 
But the Scouts have a rule that if a scout is 
unable to fulfill a badge requirement because 
of a physical or mental handicap, he may 
substitute two other badges for the one he 
can’t complete. So Brian got 23 instead of 
the usually required 21 badges. 

His badges includes scholarship, comput- 
ers, personal fitness, communications, paint- 
ing, camping and cooking. 

“When he ties knots, he does it with one 
hand and holds the other end of the rope 
down with his knee. It’s really fabulous,” 
Kenney said. 


THOSE BEHIND MASS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share with my colleagues a 
recent column by Anthony Harrigan 
concerning the real meaning of the mass 
demonstrations taking place in America. 
I believe he makes some very telling 
points of which we should all be aware. 
The column appeared in the May 17 is- 
sue of the Gulfport Daily Herald in Gulf- 
port, Miss., and was brought to my at- 
tention by Mr. W. E. Stone of Meridian, 
Miss. The column is as follows: 

A STAB IN THE BACK 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

The mass demonstrations in late April and 
the first days of this month testify to the 
mastery of agitation and propaganda tech- 
niques by the radical organizations that 
planned the protests. Unfortunately, the 
reading and viewing public hasn’t been given 
the information needed to grasp the char- 
acter of the protest groups. 

The two principal organizers of the dem- 
onstrations contain a cross-section of 
Hanoi’s helpers in the United States. The 
NPAC has a steering committee that includes 
representatives of more than 100 militant or- 
ganizations, including the Student Mobiliza- 
tion Committee to End the War in Vietnam 
and the Socialist Workers Party. This group 
demands immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal of all U.S. troops and material from 
Southeast Asia—the prime objective of Hanoi 
and Peking. 

NPAC’s marches in Washington and San 
Francisco were endorsed by a New Left ele- 
ment in Congress, Mrs. Martin Luther King 
Jr., Americans for Democratic Action, and ex- 
treme left-wing factions in the labor moye- 
ment. 

The so-called Peoples Coalition for Peace 
and Justice is an umbrella organization for 
such groups as the Clergy and Laymen Con- 
cerned About Vietnam, the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Fellowship of Recon- 
cillation, and the War Resisters League. It 
represents many of the more militant “peace” 
groups that attempted: to disrupt the na- 
tional capital May 3. The coordinating com- 
mittee of the Coalition includes David Del- 
linger and Rennie Davis, convicted in the 
Chicago conspiracy case, and other hard-core 
leftists such as Sidney Lens and Terry Hal- 
linan. In staging protests, the Coalition co- 
operated with other radicial groups such as 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
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ence, the National Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tions, and Cesar Chavez’s United Farm Work- 
ers Organizing Committee. 

Despite the hard-core radical character of 
the organizers of the protests, the public un- 
doubtedly received the impression that many 
of the marchers were idealists. The public 
simply hasn’t been provided with the facts 
about the individuals and groups master- 
minding the demonstrations. The failure of 
the networks and the metropolitan media to 
provide important information is nothing 
new. What’s especially hard to understand is 
why high government officials don’t speak di- 
rectly to the people and give a run-down on 
the anti-American forces involved. 

Instead, the public has been exposed to 
endless stories about the “vets” marching in 
Washington. Often the stories of these “vet- 
erans” are taken at face value without the 
kind of check a reporter would make in writ- 
ing routine news.stories. 

Undoubtedly some of the protesters served 
in Vietnam. Considering that over two mil- 
lion Americans have served tn Southeast Asia, 
it isn’t surprising that a contingent of radi- 
cal, disgruntled former. servicemen can be 
found. In a nation of more than 200 million 
people, one finds eyery human type. 

What’s disturbing is that the network re- 
porters and the Hberal Washington and New 
York journals apparently didn’t check out 
the discharge papers of the “veterans” who 
marched. Those newmen who covered the 
protest marches in the South in the 1950's 
and early 1960’s remember that demonstra- 
tors were known to put on the attire of 
clergymen and nuns in order to lend moral 
distinction to their sit-down strategy. It 
should be borne in mind that anyone can buy 
a pair of Army fatigues from any Army-Navy 
surplus store. 

The truth is that the country is still terri- 
bly naive about the protests directed at the 
war. The protests don’t just happen. They are 
planned—just as the bombings and acts of 
arson are planned by terrorists. Moreover, it 
should be clear that the organizers of demon- 
strations seek the humiliation and defeat of 
the United States. 

The vast majority of Americans accept the 
leadership of their President and the Con- 
gress. They resent the New Left’s mass pres- 
sure tactics and the kind of plebiscitory ab- 
solutism that the radicals seek to impose. 
But these good Americans don’t get the pub- 
licity. They aren’t interviewed on television. 
Rallies in support of America receive sneer- 
ing treatment from the liberal commenta- 
tors. A huge publicity buildup is accorded 
those who break into the offices of congress- 
men, attempt to block entrances to govern- 
ment buildings, and engage in mob tactics. 

If the peace and security of this country is 
to be assured, the organizational methods of 
the New Leftists must be exposed and ex- 
plained. It is outrageous that small cadres 
of super-radicals are allowed to stab this na- 
tion in the back. 


A PERMANENT ANNUAL DAY OF 
BREAD AND HARVEST FESTIVAL 
WEEK 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. SHRIVER: Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues from 
Kansas and other States in introducing 
@ joint resolution calling for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent annual Day of 
Bread and Harvest Festival Week. 
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For the past 2 years, I have cospon- 
sored similar joint resolutions which 
have led to Presidential proclamations 
calling for such observances. In acknowl- 
edging the importance of this basic staff 
of life, the United States joins many 
other countries in Europe, Central and 
South America, and the Orient in desig- 
nating a National Day of Bread. 

Many national private business asso- 
ciations in the wheat and baking indus- 
tries will participate in grassroots activ- 
ities to commemorate the National Day 
of Bread. Nine such organizations have 
joined the National Day of Bread Com- 
mittee to plan these activities. A list of 
these organizations follows: 

Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 

American Bakers Association 

Associated Retail Bakers of America 

The Flour Milling Industry of the United 
States 

Great Plains Wheat, Inc. 

National Association of Wheat Growers 

State Wheat Commissions and Growers’ 
Groups 

Western Wheat Associates, USA, Inc. 

Wheat and Wheat Foods Foundation 

These organizations and their individ- 
ual members have for some time been en- 
gaged in efforts to increase the nutrition- 
al value and appeal of their products 
both here in our country and around the 
world. They have recognized their re- 
sponsibility to expand through research 
and innovation the availability of ade- 
quate nutritional products to feed the 
world’s growing population. 

Congressional passage of this joint res- 
olution would go far to acknowledge 
these contributions and would hopefully 
stimulate interest in and sales of wheat 
products. In addition, the National Day 
of Bread and Harvest Festival Week 
could serve as educational vehicles in our 
own country to end needless malnutri- 
tion which exists in some locations. 

The resolution requests the President 
to issue a proclamation setting aside 
Tuesday, October 5, 1971, as the National 
Day of Bread as a part of international 
observances, and the week in which Octo- 
ber 5 falls as the Harvest Festival. In 
succeeding years, these special observ- 
ances would come on the first Tuesday 
following the first Sunday of October 
and the week in which that Tuesday 
falls. The President’s proclamation each 
year would call for appropriate cere- 
monies and activities to mark these 
dates. 

I urge prompt and favorable consider- 
ation of this joint resolution. 


A MIDDLE AMERICAN SPEAKS OUT 


HON. DAVID W. DENNIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of all of my col- 
leagues—and particularly to that of 
those who claim to be Liberals, on both 
sides of the aisle, the following excerpts 
from a letter which I received today from 
one of my constituents. 
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The writer is a businessman of about 
my age, normally successful, a man of 
good judgment, a good citizen, a man 
I have known personally for many years. 
I believe that he is a fairly representative 
middle-class American; and as the mid- 
die-class American has largely made, 
and very largely maintains the country, 
and supports the Government—and þe- 
cause there are a great many of him—his 
thoughts and feelings are very well worth 
our attention. 

The excerpts from my friend’s letter 
follow: 


We are very tired of strikes, demonstra- 
tions, lack of respect for the laws and other 
people, higher taxes, larger debts, ridiculous 
court cases and more and more expensive 
and semi-worthless and unnecessary social- 
istic programs. Many good citizens are begin- 
ning to feel the only solutions are a taxpay- 
ers revolt, civil war or a military government. 
I don't favor any [of these] . . . but some- 
thing is going to have to be done by the 
“silent majority” for their own protection as 
minority groups are fast taking over. 

We can postpone at least for a few years 
most recreational programs, social welfare 
programs, etc., until we can get our expendi- 
tures and taxes in line and pay off some of 
our huge debt (interest alone at over $20 
billion a year). Welfare has become a way 
of life instead of a help for the needy. We 
should cut our welfare and reform programs 
at least 50 percent and give the reai needy 
and deserving people more than they are get- 
ting now from the remaining 50 percent. 

(My wife) and I and many of our and 
your friends are yery disgusted with the way 
many things have been handled by our Fed- 
eral, State and local governments. Especial- 
ly regarding increased spending and higher 
taxes and the seeming disregard for law and 
order and the rights of the “silent majority.” 
What kind of a country are we going to give 
to our children and grandchildren—one that 
is heavily in debt (ready for a break and 
a communist takeover), one where there is 
lack of law and order with too much pro- 
tection for the criminal or law breaker 
(much of which is caused by attorneys, 
courts, educators and some operating under 
the guise of religion) and not enough for 
the good religious, hardworking, taxpaying 
citizen. 

We are very concerned and worried and 
are afraid that if the present trend and direc- 
tion is maintained something might happen 
that none of us want to see. 


I suggest that it is high time for those 
of us in government to take heed. 


NOISE POLLUTION 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, last year’s 
amendments to the Clean Air Act au- 
thorized the establishment within the 
Environmental Protection Agency of an 
Office of Noise Abatement and Control. 
This legislation marked the first effort 
by the Congress to meet the problem of 
noise pollution from the myriad of sources 
in the general environment. 

President Nixon now has proposed im- 
portant new initiatives in an effort to 
make America a quieter and more tran- 
quil Nation. 
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With this growing interest in noise 
pollution, I believe that my colleagues 
will be interested to read an evaluation 
of the noise pollution problem that ap- 
peared recently in the Kiwanis maga- 
zine. Therefore, I ask unanimous: con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Norse POLLUTION 
(By Alan D. Haas) 

Belching smokestacks, spewing sewer pipes, 
oll-coated seabirds—these are the images 
that come most readily to the mind when 
we speak of pollution. They have become al- 
most omnipresent in our society and are 
now matters of serious concern. But what 
of auto horns, air compressors, jackhammers, 
jet engines, and faulty mufflers? These, per- 
haps, we see less of, but we hear of them 
every day, whether we know it or not. They 
are the elements of a less spoken about, 
seemingly less dangerous form of pollution 
called “noise.” In truth, however, noise may. 
be one of our most serious environmental 
problems, for it is the considered opinion 
of environmental health specialists that our 
daily decibel diet of horns, sirens, motor- 
eycles, garbage trucks, jackhammers, and air 

| compressors constitutes a serious physical 
| as well as emotional health hazard. 

The din in our homes and streets, the 
experts say, is doubling every ten years, 
frazzling nerves and endangering health, yet 
to date no one—not the public, nor mu- 
nicipal, state, or federal authorities—has 
acted to combat the problem. At one time 
or another the daily harassment of needless 
noise has pushed all of us toward the brink 
of violence or psychic breakdown, yet still 
we countenance the din as a “necessary evil” 
of our technological society. 

Noise has become a scourge from one end 

| of our land to the other, a form of environ- 
mental pollution no less toxic than the 

| poisons we release into our air and dump 

| into our water. Noise is one of the chief rea- 
sons people move to the suburbs from large 

| metropolitan areas. Yet private citizens and 
public officials have for the most part swept 
the noise problem under the rug. 

At times individuals do become enraged 
about noise—with tragic results. In the 

| Bronx, New York, recently four boys were 
playing, shouting, and racing about near an 
apartment building, Suddenly the crack of a 
pistol came from a second-floor window and 
one of the boys sprawled dead on the pave- 
ment. The victim, Roy Innis, Jr., 13, was the 
son of a prominent black leader, but the 
shooting had no racial implications, The kill- 
er told police that he was a night worker who 
had lost control because the noise the boys 
made prevented him from sleeping. This ex- 
ample is extreme, to be sure, but it is telling 
in its description of how violently we can 
react when we notice the noise about us. The 
problem is that hour after hour, day after 
day we are being bombarded with noise just 
below this level of provocation—and we are 
not even aware of it, nor of the insidious 
damage it may well be doing to our bodies 
and minds, 

A recent survey showed that the average 
decibel reading for a New York City street 
| corner at rush hour was 95, and the problem 
| is hardly less ın other major cities. Medical 
experts believe that continuous exposure to 
| any count above 85 can cause hearing loss. 
Physicist Vern Knudsen has gone so far as 
to predict that the downtown areas of the 
largest US cities will become as unbearable 
| as the ancient Chinese noise tortures unless 
| we begin to correct the problem. 

And even as we continue to ignore the 
problem of noise abatement, evidence is pil- 
ing up that the health hazards of excessive 
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sound are considerable. According to Dr. 
Samuel Rosen, a noted ear surgeon, “noise 
can not only damage hearing, but increases 
body tensions which can then affect the 
blood pressure, the functions of the heart, 
and the nervous system. If the noise expo- 
sure is intense and long enough, we begin to 
get deafness from the involvement of the 
nerve of hearing.” And, he points out, there 
is no known hearing aid that can correct this 
type of deafness, As the nolse gets louder 
and louder, the people who have to live with 
it get deafer and deafer. It used to be that 
people didn't start to lose their hearing until 
the age of 70, but the inhabitants of big 
cities today start going deaf at 30. An experi- 
ment by Dr. Rosen revealed that aborigines 
living in the stillness of isolated African vil- 
lages can easily hear each other talking in 
low conversational tones at distances as great 
as 100 yards and that their hearing acuity 
diminishes little with age. 

The instinctive human reaction to noise, 
particularly unexpected noise, is fear and 
an impulse to flee. To people just home from 
a day's work a sudden noise such as the slam 
of a’door, an automobile backfire, or even 
the bell of an ice cream vendor might tip 
the balance of self-control and lead to some 
degree of emotional upset. 

John M. Handley, a New York authority on 
industrial acoustics, has written that, ‘symp- 
toms of hypertension, vertigo, hallucination, 
paranoia, and, on occasion, suicidal and 
homicidal impulses, have been blamed on ex- 
cessive noise. Noise pollution may be one of 
the reasons why the incidence of heart dis- 
ease and mental illness is so high in the 
United States.” Other authorities have indi- 
cated that noise may be related to stomach 
ulcers, spinal meningitis, excessive choles- 
terol in the arteries, indigestion, loss of 
equilibrium, and impaired vision. 

Tests of the effects of noise upon animals 
have produced some startling results. Pro- 
longed exposure has caused rats to lose their 
fertility, turn homosexual, and eat their 
young. If excessive noise continues long 
enough the rats die of heart failure. Vern 
Knudsen believes we have already reached 
the point at which noise pollution becomes 
dangerous. “Noise like smog,” he says, “is an 
agent of death.” 

Noise abatement advocates see little hope 
that cities will take corrective action with- 
out some form of urging from the average 
citizen, for that, after all, is how the system 
works. In America today we have 69 million 
automobiles, 13 million trucks, and 300,000 
buses, many with defective muffiers, noisy 
engines, and screaming brakes. The $90 bil- 
lion construction industry employs more 
than 3 million people to operate air com- 
pressors, pneumatic tools, cranes, hoist en- 
gines, and cement mixers—all making noise. 
What local politician would dare to silence 
these influence-backed machines without a 
clear public mandate? 

Local statutes do exist, but many are vir- 
tually unenforceable for lack of precise, 
measurable standards. And in the few cases 
where precise standards exist, there is often 
a lack of trained personnel or the sound- 
measuring instruments necessary for enforce- 
ment. Even so, noise codes often rely on 
such undefined terms as “loud” or “exces- 
sive” or “unreasonable,” which are so vague 
and subjective that convictions are rarely 
obtained. This further discourages law en- 
forcement officials and results in fewer sum- 
monses and arrests. But the noise in the 
streets goes on in mounting fury. In New 
York City alone there are 10,000 demolition 
and building projects each year, plus 80,000 
street repair projects. 

Few city administrations will risk the polit- 
ical consequences of enforcing peace, even 
in this ecological era. What seems to be 
needed, experts think, is some form of firm 
prodding from Washington. Yet, Washington 
too has been laggard in the area of noise con- 
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trol. Indeed, several current proposals may 
add to the problem. The hovercraft and per- 
haps the SST loom large on the horizon, and 
the short-take-off-and-landing plane (STOL) 
is being advocated by the FAA for center 
city use, but in fact, we have not yet even 
begun to cope with the bus and truck. 

While the organized citizen revolt against 
the sonic assaults of jet aircraft is beginning 
to produce results, the campaign against 
everyday noise pollution has been fitful and 
ineffective for the most part. Ordinances 
against horn blowing, for instance, are on 
the books in many US cities, but enforce- 
ment is sporadic at best. In New York, which 
handles some 700 million automobiles a year, 
police give out only about 2000 summonses 
annually for horn violations. When a state 
law was proposed to ban the playing of tran- 
sistor radios in public yehicles in Buffalo, 
radio-TV station WGR immediately began 
editorializing against such “inanities” and 
the matter was dropped. 

California has a new law limiting vehicle 
noise on freeways to 88 decibels, but it is so 
loosely enforced that a Los Angeles police 
official confessed he did not know it existed. 
In New York State indignant citizens living 
along the New England Thruway, where some 
10,000 trucks create a steady din around the 
clock, persuaded the state legislature to fix 
& limit of 88 decibels on each vehicle. There 
have been less than 100 arrests since 1965, 
and the maximum fine is only $10. Milwaukee 
attempted to reduce truck noise by a city 
ordinance only to have it overturned by the 
courts on grounds that it invaded state ju- 
risdiction. The effort was laughed into ob- 
scurity when a local newsman discovered 
that the city’s own vehicles were violating 
the ordnance. 

When cities do crack down, it is usually 
against sounds that irritate the majority of 
the populace but ate produced by only a 
smali, politically powerless group. For in- 
stance, Detroit limits motorcycle noise to 
88 decibels at a distance of 50 feet. San 
Francisco, motivated by the riots at San Fran- 
cisco State, has made it a misdemeanor for 
anyone to use a loudspeaker or bullhorn that 
can be heard by persons beyond a reason- 
able distance. 

A few municipalities are taking modest 
steps to alleviate noise. In San Francisco the 
Bay Area Rapid Transit System now under 
construction will include about $1.25 million 
(only one tenth of 1 percent of the total 
cost) of noise suppression equipment that 
will make it the quietest system in the coun- 
try—85 decibels on the platforms, com- 
pared to New York's ear-shattering 102 
decibels. Several cities, including Dayton, 
Dallas, Chicago, and Minneapolis, have re- 
cently enacted anti-noise ordinances, but 
without much teeth to them. 

New York City has perhaps tried harder 
than most large communities to mount a 
really effective anti-noise campaign. The City 
Council, for example, has approved the first 
building code of any major city with an anti- 
noise provision requiring that new residen- 
tial buildings must be constructed to cut 
noise penetration by about 45 decibels—con-~ 
siderably less strict than the codes of sev- 
eral pacesetting European counties, but s 
stride forward nevertheless. 

New York City is also measuring noise 
levels in conjunction with Goodfriend Oster- 
gaard, an acoustical engineering firm, under 
& $50,000 grant from the US Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. According 
to Robert Bennin, director of the city’s noise 
abatement bureau, “We have to assemble a 
noise library to provide some basis for com- 
parison.” Here are some of the group’s pre- 
liminary findings: trucks and buses, 95 deci- 
bels; jackhammers, 100; lawnmowers, 98; 
bullding-top air conditioners, 100; motor- 
cycles, 115; overhead jets, 115; amplified rock 
bands, 120. And when noise levels reach 120 
decibels, medical authorities warn, those 
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within hearing distance may suffer physical 
pain. 

The survey wil be used as a pilot program 
for the federal government and the results 
will be made available to other cities, but 
there is nothing being said about requiring 
local municipalities to set up enforcement 
programs to reduce the dull roar that pre- 
vals in most urban areas. 

The most heartening exception to the 
sluggish interest in noise abatement among 
US cities is Memphis, Tennessee, whose full- 
scale offensive has won it thirteen 
consecutive awards for being the “quietest 
city in the US.” Not only do the Memphis 
police enforce ordinances against unneces- 
sary horn-blowing, chronically high-pitched 
appliances, and construction noise before 7 
AM, but they also slap summonses on those 
who “yell, shout, hoot, whistle, or sing on 
the public streets between 11 pm and 7 am.” 

Still, no massive, nationwide antinoise ef- 
fort will be possible until we the people de- 
cide it should be done, which to date we have 
not. However, a protest group has been 
formed in New York City that for the first 
time promises to be a watchdog committee 
that will bring pressure to bear on industrial 
manufacturers and politicians alike. Robert 
Alex Baron, a husky, blond, bearish man of 
49 became so incensed by the din of a con- 
struction project outside his Manhattan 
apartment that he left his job as a Broadway 
play manager to do something about it. He 
formed Citizens for a Quieter City, a non- 
profit organization of public-minded citizens 
operating under a $300,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation and dedicated to dropping 
the decibel level in New York, and ultimately 
other cities. 

“For more than a year,” he recalls, “I was 
subjected to a continuous nine-hours-a-day, 
five-days-a-week acoustic assault from a bat- 
tery of giant air compressors on the street 
corner below my window. Subsequently, I 
canvassed every area of city government and 
found that there was no agency on a federal, 
state, or local level concerned with noise con- 
trol. There are laws, but they don't cover 
twentieth century noises. They go after dogs 
and radios.” 

The US trails most European countries in 
taking effective steps to control noise. “We 
are extremely permissive about sound in this 
country,” Baron explains. “We almost want 
to protect the individual's right to make 
noise. Construction noises—among the most 
deafening—are shrugged off by the average 
citizen as ‘the price of progress’ or a ‘tem- 
porary nuisance,’ but what most people don’t 
know is that technology does have the an- 
swers to many of our major sources of noise 
and that something can be done if an aware 
public can be educated to protest unneces- 
sary decibel levels. We must make the public 
intolerant.” 

In its relatively short history CQC has 
made a mild dent in the local New York 
City din. Under urging from the group, Gen- 
eral Motors designed a garbage truck that is 
reported to be 60 percent quieter than pres- 
ent models, and prodding further, CQC suc- 
ceeded in getting the New York Commis- 
sioner of Sanitation to order $4 million worth 
of the new vehicles. The cost to the city was 
only an additional $100 per truck. “Unfor- 
tunately,” relates Baron, “the grinder pur- 
chased from another source, was not designed 
to be as quiet as it could have been. But we 
have made a start, at least.” Also acting upon 
a CQC suggestion, Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration developed a sound-deadened garbage 
can that falls with a dull thud instead of a 
loud clang. Baron is trying to get major mu- 
nicipalities to recommend them to dwelling 
unit owners. CQC has also held a number of 
public demonstrations of nojse-reducing 
techniques, including muffied jackhammers, 
quieter air compressors, and a method for 
silent operation of a pile driver. 
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Citizens for a Quieter City are also placing 
newspaper and magazine ads urging the pub- 
lic to recognize two critical points: that we 
have at least an implicit right to a reasonable 
amount of quiet; and that present tech- 
nology is capable of insuring that right. 
“Once people know that quiet is possible 
they may begin to demand it,” says Baron 
hopefully. 

One of the major problems, of course, will 
be to muffle the deafening roar of our tech- 
nology, particularly in the field of construc- 
tion. Says one expert: “Architects, engineers, 
and contractors in the $90 billion construc- 
tion industry behave as though they were 
born without ears.” Thousands of new apart- 
ment buildings and homes are being thrown 
together like cardboard dollhouses, creating 
multi-million dollar noise slums, Privacy, so 
badly meeded by city dwellers, vanishes 
among the sounds of flushing toilets, electric 
razors and other appliances, and intimate 
conversations that penetrate walls, inhibit 
conversation, and worsen city tensions, Yet 
when some 125 industry representatives tes- 
tified at recent US Labor Department hear- 
ings on new industrial noise standards, more 
than 90 percent were opposed to regulation. 
An argument that was advanced repeatedly 
was that such standards “would be unreal- 
istic and literally impossible to comply with.” 
Even the prestigious Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in an editorial not 
long ago said that ‘some noise must be toler- 
ated as an unayoidable concomitant of the 
blessings of civilization.” 

Many would disagree. In fact, even the fed- 
eral government, which until recently has 
been extremely lax in the area of noise con- 
trol, did enact new regulations under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. These regulations benefit 
some 27 million workers in about 70,000 
plants but exclude millions of others in 
plants with fewer than 20 workers and less 
than $10,000 in government contracts, Max- 
imum noise levels are set at 90 decibels (5 
decibels higher than the experts regard as 
safe), but even so these new regulations will 
have an historic import—if they are en- 
forced—because at least half of American 
industry today permits noise levels above 90 
decibels. As with every environmental prob- 
lem, however, cost is a problem. The Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute has estimated its 
cost of compliance with the new law at $40 
to $50 million. 

A study of hearing conservation programs 
in the aerospace industry revealed that only 
16 percent of the plants have such programs 
under way, and the aerospace industry is one 
of America’s most advanced industrial com- 
plexes compared, for example, to noisy and 
ancient textile mills where such programs 
are just about unheard of. “It is not sur- 
prising,’ comments Robert Baron, “that if 
most of industry lacks noise contro] stand- 
ards there is virtual acoustic anarchy in the 
everyday environment.” 

Yet once in a while government officials 
realize that they too have ears, for example 
when the approach paths to Washington 
National Airport pass directly over the homes 
of numerous top national leaders. Jet air- 
craft, of course, have for years been bom- 
barding some 20 million Americans every few 
minutes with a thunderous roar in and 
around our major airports. 

In response, Congress has for the first time 
given the FAA authority to fix aircraft noise 
limits, and there is now reason to hope that 
jet noise may be reduced almost to the level 
of propeller planes within a few years. NASA 
has launched a $50 million program to sub- 
sidize development of a new generation of 
quieter aircraft engines through design in- 
novations that will slow engine fan-blade 
tips to subsonic speeds and thereby lessen 
noise-making air turbulence. 

In the case of the 2000 airliners now in 
service the problem is much tougher. At 
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present a $2 billion program is being dis- 
cussed to “retrofit” the whole airline fleet 
with engine silencers, but a general fare in- 
crease of around 5 percent may be required 
to help finance it. Whether or not this comes 
about may depend on how much public sup- 
port is expressed in favor of the idea. 

But while some progress is being made on 
effective control of aircraft noise, the same 
cannot be said of noise pollution in general. 
With very few exceptions the steps that have 
been taken have been little more than weak 
palliatives. At least a dozen federal agencies 
have become involved in the noise problem, 
but there has been little significant action. 

An exhaustive document called “Noise— 
Sound Without Value” published a year ago 
by a special ten-agency committee asserted: 
“Increasing severity of the noise problem in 
our environment has reached a level of na- 
tional importance and public concern. The 
solution will require actions that transcend 
political boundaries within the nation.” In 
other words, federal action. Yet few admin- 
istrators in Washington today talk much 
about this report. 

The incredible thing about all this pro- 
crastination with respect to noise pollution 
is that virtually all man-made noise, what- 
ever the source, can be corrected, and usually 
for less money than may be imagined. The 
screech of truck tires on pavement, for 
instance, can be reduced at no extra cost or 
efficiency loss by redesigning the tread. A 
quieter home lawn mower costs only $15 
more than the usual ear-jarring model. A 
small air compressor can be made much 
quieter for an additional $500 over the $5000 
cost of the device. Most machinery can be 
made quieter with only a 5 percent increase 
in cost. And naturally, if quieter machinery 
became mass-produced the cost would de- 
cline even further. In contrast, the World 
Health Organization estimates that indus- 
trial noise costs the U.S. more than $4 billion 
annually in accidents, absenteeism, ineffi- 
ciency, and compensation claims, and this 
figure does not include the price of sleepless 
nights, family quarrels, and mental illness. 

The truth, then, is that American engi- 
neers can, if we want them to, create an 
environment that would respect the human 
being. Such specialists have already pro- 
vided the US Army with an inaudible motor 
for combat zone use, the Navy with a virtual- 
ly silent submarine, and NASA with protec- 
tion from the noise of rocket launchings. 

But we, to date, have not requested the 
services of these men, despite our need for 
them. Excessive noise influences economic 
growth and depreciates residential property 
values, It forces the city to zone larger and 
larger sections free of residential use. Exces- 
sive noise is said to be one of the reasons 
for violence in ghetto areas. Psychiatrist 
James Hirshberg; associate director of the 
Menninger Foundation’s children’s services, 
made a study of more than 200 sixth grad- 
ers in the Washington, D.C., area, asking, 
“In what kind of a place would you like to 
live?” The study showed that what the chil- 
dren want most is quiet. There were such an- 
swers as, “A woody place,” or “Out where 
there are no people to argue with,” and “A 
quiet place so I wouldn’t always get head- 
aches.” 

The authorities in the nation's capital 
could also—if we wanted it—do a great deal 
to help in the anti-noise campaign—and 
without new legislation. For instance, the 
US buys approximately 35,000 trucks an- 
nually. If good muffiers, quiet tire treads, 
and other noise-suppressing devices were re- 
quired on these vehicles many manufac- 
turers might make such equipment stand- 
ard. State and local governments could act 
in similar ways. Procurement policy could 
be set in a way that would encourage the 
purchase of quiet garbage cans and a broad 
spectrum of other items, The FHA and other 
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agencies have the power to make compliance 
with noise standards a condition for loans. 

The National Park Service has the au- 
thority to bar noisy vehicles and transistor 
radios from our national parks, Federal as 
well as local governments could use tax con- 
cessions to encourage industry to suppress 
noise. Automobiles could be required to have 
two horns, one for highways and a quieter 
one for city streets. (The Federal Highway 
Safety Bureau is considering just such a re- 
quirement.) 

Noise control is not an expensive luxury, 
but good business. With noise becoming a 
significant health hazard it would certainly 
make sense for insurance companies and 
labor unions to become involved in the fight 
for a quieter environment. Business should 
realize that noise suppression can be mar- 
keted, Corporations can be made responsible 
for the noise they create, just as they are 
now culpable for the air and water they 
pollute, In the last analysis, then, it is a 
question of whether or not the ordinary citi- 
zen will stand up and be counted along with 
the handful of publicly spirited individuals 
now engaged in the struggle to make North 
America a better and quieter place to live. 

Thomas Edison once warned that as city 
noise increases there is an excellent chance 
that man will eventually be born deaf. Who 
else but man can prevent that from hap- 


pening? 


CRIME INSURANCE NOT NEEDED IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in a recent Sunday issue of the combined 
Clarion-Ledger and Jackson Daily News 
in Jackson, Miss. The editorial points out 
that because of the low-crime rate in my 
home State, we will not need coverage 
under the proposed Federal crime insur- 
ance. The editorial is as follows: 

Mississippr WON’T NEED FEDERAL CRIME 

INSURANCE 


Because of the high crime rate, insurance 
for individuals and companies is becoming 
prohibitive in some states, setting the stage 
for the Federal government to enter into the 
insurance ball game. 

But it is to the credit of Mississippi and 
a few other states that there is no need for 
the Federal insurance program, thanks to our 
low crime rate. This same situation speaks 
well for our improving law enforcement 
service. 

We trust the finger-pointers at the South 
will observe closely the listing of high, me- 
dium and low crime rate states, as reported 
in the Wall Street Journal. That esteemed 
publication gives details of the problem by 
reporting that the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development says that residents 
of nearly one-third of the states are “most 
likely” to need the new federal erime insur- 
ance available Aug. 1. 

The federally sponsored insurance, author- 
| ized by Congress last year, is designed to fill 

the gap in states where a “critical market 
availability situation” exists. 

Under regulations proposed by HUD the 
insurance, to be sold through private brok- 
ers and agents, would be available to home- 
| owners in amounts up to $5,000 and to busi- 
nesses in amounts up to $15,000. 

For the first $1,000 of commercial coverage 
businessmen would pay annual premiums of 
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between $70 and $455, depending on the 
type of business, the metropolitan area and 
the gross receipts of the business. 

The pr regulations won't become 
final until after a public hearing, scheduled 
for June 11. 

The HUD secretary reviews the insurance 
market state by state to determine if resi- 
dents can obtain crime coverage at “afford- 
able” rates from private companies or from 
pooling arrangements developed under state 
law. If not, the federal insurance is to be 
offered at rates the Secretary deems “afford- 
able.” 

Congress delayed the program's start until 
Aug. 1 to give the insurance industry and 
state officials a chance to work out their own 
solutions before the federal government 
stepped in. 

The final list of states in which the insur- 
ance will be sold initially won't be deter- 
mined until sometime in July. But the de- 
partment said that, judging by their cur- 
rent status, the following states are “most 
likely" to be eligible. 

California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia and Wis- 
consin, plus the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico. 

In addition, HUD has concluded that 12 
other states are “likely” to require federal 
crime insurance by Aug. 1. They are: Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Washington, 

Considered “least likely” to need the fed- 
eral insurance are Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Maine, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, West Virginia, Wyoming, U.S. ter- 
ritories and possessions and the Pacific Trust 
Territory. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEN OF THE 302D 
SPECIAL OPERATIONS WING AT 
CLINTON COUNTY AIR FORCE 
BASE, OHIO 


HON. WALTER E. POWELL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, this after- 
noon I would like to pay tribute to an 
outstanding group of men at Clinton 
County Air Force Base, Ohio. These men 
of the 302d Special Operations Wing, and 
their subordinate operations, have been 
a vital part of Clinton County, Ohio, the 
State of Ohio and yes, even the Nation. 
In these times of friction between mili- 
tary installations and the civilian popu- 
lation nearby, I am proud to say that the 
opposite is true of Clinton County Air 
Force Base and its neighbors. However, 
in a short time, I will no longer be able 
to say I represent these men. For the 
Department of Defense has decided this 
award-winning base was surplus to its 
needs and has therefore ordered it to 
be closed. 

I would like to list several of the 
awards the men and the base have re- 
ceived in just the past year. 

Heading the list is the first Air Force 
Reserve Special Citation Plaque for Out- 
standing Contributions in the Field of 
Community Support and Domestic Ac- 
tion. This plaque was awarded by Assist- 
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ant Secretary of Defense, Roger T. Kel- 
ley, for overall 1970 activities which 
included Project We Care. This was a 
nationwide competition and Clinton 
County AFB was the winner. The project 
took place between January and April of 
1971 in the village of Sabina, 10 miles 
from the base. The town badly needed 
a park for its youth. They owned a 5.3- 
acre site deeded to them in the 1890’s 
for community use and available for a 
park after a powerplant located there 
burned to the ground in 1955. It seemed 
the community could never find the 
funds to clear the extensive and bulky 
rubble. Let me quote from Capt. James 
Doherty’s account: 

One day the 302d information officer re- 
ceived a call from an old friend, Jerry Steese, 
news director for WMWM Radio in Wilming- 
ton, Ohio. It seems Jerry had been hearing 
for some time from the teenagers in Sabina 
complaining they had no place to get to- 
gether other than the streets. Could we help 
with heavy equipment? Jerry was put 
through to Brig. General Ben J. Mangina. 
Base Commander, who listened and told him 
to invite Sabina Mayor Ed Hodge to come 
out to the base for a discussion on the pro- 
posed park. They looked at the legal aspects 
and checked with the staf Judge Advocate 
for clearance. 

Our next step was a visit to the park site 
where Police Chief Dave Sorrell confirmed 
his concern for giving the kids a place of 
their own. 

Our civil engineering chief, Mr. Larry 
Brown, and his staff drew up a proposal and 
the necessary plans for the work and they 
told the General the work could be accom- 
plished on training weekends. 

Volunteers from both our 906th and 90th 
Special Operations Group Civil Engineer 
Flights worked on alternating Saturdays of 
their unit training weekends on a weather 
permitting basis. Between January and April 
there were only three Saturdays which per- 
mitted this kind of work during this harsh 
Ohio winter. All necessary work was accom- 
plished on those three weekends. 

One interesting sidelight of this project 
was the fact that many of our younger Air- 
men, teenagers themselves, got a chance to 
work on a project which was not “make work” 
or “Mickey Mouse” as they term it. The teen- 
agers of Sabina came out and worked side by 
side with the Airmen on their own park. 

After the heavy equipment was brought in, 
thanks to the Civil Engineering planning, it 
Wasn't necessary to use explosives on the 
bulky concrete slabs which formerly held 
giant turbines. They were broken up and 
along with the bricks and other rubble were 
used to fill huge holes in the land. 

Our reservists received training in every 
phase of Civil Engineering during this proj- 
ect. 

Another interesting sidelight of this proj- 
ect came about when the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, the Dayton Daily News, WHIO-TV 
in Dayton, the Wilmington News-Journal, 
WMWM Radio in Wilmington and other tri- 
state media began to carry stories on project 
“We Care.” Civilian businesses such as Clin- 
ton Asphalt and Paving in Wilmington began 
to respond with help. They sent a bulldozer 
and operator to work side by side with our 
Airmen, free of charge, on the park. The Mel- 
vin Gravel Company of Melvin, Ohio, sup- 
plied all necessary fill dirt and men to help 
load it every Saturday morning, again “no 
charge.” 

Needless to say, with this kind of team 
effort, it soon began to take shape. The 
beautiful Ohio State symbols, the “Buckeye” 
trees were untouched for landscaping and 
ecological reasons. And donations began to 
come in from businesses, civic groups, church 
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organizations, and unions as well as private 
citizens to help the kids “plant their park” 
as soon as we finished the ground work, The 
youngsters can also put up their own recrea- 
tion gear with these funds. Mayor Hodge said 
he feels that if the teenagers work on build- 
ing their own park, they'll help take care of 
it when it’s completed. 

On April 3, the civil engineers told General 
Ben, as the youngsters call him, and Mayor 
Hodge that the park was ready to turn over 
to the youth. 

The general congratulated his CE troops 
on a job well done and he and Mayor Hodge 
tried their hand on the jack hammers to the 
delight of the airmen, teenagers and media 
representatives in attendance. 

A Boy Scout troop camped out all night on 
the last day of our work on the park so they 
could pitch in bright and early with the final 
brush clearing work supervised by one of our 
NCO's. 

These are the youngsters who accepted the 
park from Mayor Hodge and General Man- 
gina on behalf of all the youth of the Com- 
munity. 


This is just one example of the com- 
munity support and domestic action by 
the men of Clinton County Air Force 
Base. This was not a bad base. The Air 
Force admitted it was a very good base, 
but still it has been closed and its clo- 
sure will be more than just a financial 
setback to the citizens of Clinton County. 

In closing, I would like to list a few 
of the awards the men of this base have 
earned in just the past year: The Out- 
standing Reserve Flying Wing Award 
1970—Air Force Association National 
Award; Outstanding Zero Defects Pro- 
gram Award 1970; Subordinate 906 Spe- 
cial Operations Group was the only Air 
Force Reserve unit awarded USAF Fly- 
ing Safety Plaque, and one that is very 
dear to the men of the base from 1,700 
children at the West Locust Street 
School in Wilmington, who voted to pre- 
sent to General Mangina and CCAFB 
personnel, a Certificate of Meritorious 
Service for service rendered by CCAFB 
to the community. 

This base will be sorely missed. 


A RAIL SYSTEM FOR THE 1970'S 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, during 
the past several months there have been 
many voices raised here in Congress, and 
elsewhere, in strong protest over the 
action taken by the Nationa] Rail Pas- 
senger Corporation in establishing a 
bare skeleton of a passenger system. I 
have voiced my own view on numerous 
occasions to Secretary Volpe and the 
Board of Directors of the new corpora- 
tion. I now wish to reemphasize my own 
protest to the passenger rail system now 
established from both a national view- 
point, and the viewpoint of my own 
State of California, and urge that we 
take steps to rescue the passenger serv- 
ice and build it into a coordinated na- 
tionwide transportation system. 

In the past few years, we have watched 
the swift and tragic disappearance of 
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what was once a splendid, fully adequate 
rail passenger service, available almost 
everywhere to people of all walks of life 
and, more importantly, of all income 
levels. We have seen the truly incredible 
situation. in which railroads actively 
sought to discourage rail passengers by 
poor service, infrequent scheduling, dirty 
equipment and positively surely public 
relations. In its annual report for 1970, 
the period immediately preceding the en- 
actment of the Rail Passenger Service 
Act, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion stated that it had received 42 notices 
from the railroads proposing the discon- 
tinuance of 208 passenger trains. 

It was against this background and in 
response to the clear need for service 
that Congress provided for the establish- 
ment of the national rail passenger pro- 
gram. Our clear intent was to preserve 
and expand a railroad passenger system 
for now and for the future. At the out- 
set, it was generally conceded that in 
order to save any service at all, it would 
be necessary to make cutbacks in the 
existing network of passenger trains. 
The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee’s report envisioned 
a “rational reduction.” 

Yet, the first announcement of the 
basic passenger service created a shock 
wave among Members of Congress and a 
great many persons outside of Congress. 
The decimation of the existing service 
was anything but rational. This surely 
was not what Congress had in mind 
when it labored long and hard with the 
legislation which established this pro- 
gram. In fact, the initial basic system 
announced by Secretary Volpe was 
drawn as if there were no people living 
west of the Rockies. I was absolutely 
astounded at the shortsightedness of 
that decision and urged that Secretary to 
include a line linking the major metro- 
politan areas of the West such as San 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, and Seattle to each other and to the 
great cities of the Southwest. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the National Association of Rail- 
road Passengers were among the many 
who urged the Corporation to provide 
additional intercity train service to the 
original skeleton system. Largely as a 
result of the efforts of many of my col- 
leagues in the Senate, we were able to 
overturn that basic decision and gain the 
new routes we advocated. 

Yet, even with these new routes, the 
basic problem remained unresolved. 
There will be large areas of the country, 
and substantial numbers of people in 
them, who are now to be deprived of all 
vestiges of railroad passenger service. 

This great leap backward is particu- 
larly evident in California, For years, 
the Southern Pacific provided passenger 
train service in the San Joaquin Valley 
between the San Francisco Bay area and 
Los Angeles. This train was well known 
to the inhabitants of the area as the San 
Joaquin “Daylight.” 

Back in 1969, the California Public 
Utilities Commission was asked by the 
railroad to permit the discontinuance of 
the San Joaquin Daylight. The Commis- 
sion refused to allow the service to be 
dropped in view of the obvious and com- 
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pelling public need for the service. The 
Southern Pacific repeated its request to 
discontinue the Daylight again in 1970, 
but as of the end of April 1971, the train 
was still providing service to the area. 

But on May 1, the National Rail Pas- 
senger Corporation allowed the passen- 
ger service to come to an end, an action 
which the people of California, through 
their Public Utilities Commission, con- 
sistently had refused to permit. Thus, 
overnight the people of San Joaquin 
Valley and the inland counties were de- 
prived of railroad passenger service. 

Mr. President, in those inland coun- 
ties of San Joaquin, Stanislaus, Merced, 
Fresno, King and Kern, there are nearly 
one and a half million people. Many of 
them are served neither by bus nor air 
carrier. What are people in this position 
to do if no other public transportation is 
available? Then their only recourse is 
the automobile. But what if they are old 
or infirm and cannot drive any distance? 
Or if they do not own a car? Those who 
can drive will do so, but at the cost of 
further clogging the highways, and add- 
ing their contribution to the smog. And, 
as travel increases, as all trends clearly 
indicate, these conditions will grow worse 
and worse. As matters stand now, this 
will be inevitable because we have elim- 
inated the best alternative mass mover 
of people, the passenger train. 

The Senate Commerce Committee re- 
viewed the development which had 
occurred and, on May 6, 1971, stated in 
its report: 


It was contemplated that reduction in serv- 
ice incident to the Corporation’s commence- 
ment would generate some level of objection 
in the areas affected. In reality, however, the 
prospect of the Corporation beginning serv- 
ice according to its announced plans has 
brought tremendous criticism. The outcry 
has been monumental and there is much 
merit in the objection. 


One cause for the inadequacy of the 
Corporation's plans is obviously the short 
time afforded the organization to effect 
its plans, a conclusion confirmed in the 
committee findings. Another reason is 
that the act is badly underfunded, a prob- 
lem which is a root cause of the resulting 
wholesale slashing of passenger train 
service. 

Mr. President, if Amtrak is to fulfill its 
purpose of modern, efficient intercity 
transportation to the maximum extent 
feasible as required by law, it is obviously 
going to need to emphasize service rather 
than just moneymaking. The initial 
congressional appropriation for Amtrak 
was less than the amount of money spent 
on improving roadbeds for one Metro- 
liner route. There has been a lot of 
rhetoric about high-speed, rapid, rail 
service in this country, to lure back the 
disgusted rail passenger and unclog our 
roads and airports. As long as Amtrak 
is forced to decide which routes to serve 
on the basis of quick profitability, we are 
never going to make railroads a real 
alternative form of transportation. If we 
were to spend even a small fraction of the 
millions sought for the SST on truly 
high speed rail service such as Japan's, 
we would move more people in 1 day by 
rail than an entire fleet of SST’s would 
move in many weeks. 
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The Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970 
is a good legislative foundation on which 
to rebuild our nationwide train system 
for moving people. And we are going to 
need the mass transportation potentiality 
of railroad trains if future transportation 
requirements are anywhere near the 
magnitude now being forecast. 

This program represents a fresh start 
in the area of transportation, and as 
such affords us a real opportunity to 
weave the threads of an adequate, well- 
handled rail passenger service into the 
fabric of a comprehensive system of 
nationwide transportation of people. I 
would make the additional point that the 
recent railroad strike reflects clearly that 
the laws which relate to the railroad in- 
dustry are outmoded and ineffective. In 
order that the transportation service we 
are trying to build be allowed to develop, 
there must be a redefinition of the fair 
balance between labor and management 
so that the public interest is fairly and 
objectively served. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that we should reorient the meaning 
and direction of our budding railway 
passenger transportation program in sev- 
eral specific ways. First, we should make 
maximum funds available to the Am- 
trak Corporation to enable it to fulfill 
the original goal which Congress set for 
it—the creation of a nationwide network 
of fast, comfortable, and reliable trans- 
portation available for all who wish to 
use it. Second, we should insure that the 
administrators of the program place 
maximum emphasis on extending serv- 
ice to all areas in need of rail service and 
in a way that will lure back the many 
passengers who have given up the train 
in disgust at its past failures. 

Third, as the program is continued, its 
administrators and we in Congress must 
strive to coordinate rail service with 
other modes so as to make it truly an 
effective component of a nationwide 
comprehensive transportation network 
which at long last brings some order into 
the chaotic system we now have. We must 
no longer allow decisions to build high- 
ways or airports or subways or any other 
mode of transportation to be made on an 
isolated basis. Finally, in order to make 
our rail passenger transportation struc- 
ture of maximum benefit, the labor laws 
affecting this industry should be brought 
into balance to make the public interest 
paramount. 


UNITED STATES BURNING ITS WAY 
TOWARD FUEL CRISIS 


HON. RICHARD H. FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, so that my colleagues may be- 
come as alarmed as Iam about the major 
crisis facing this Nation today, I wish to 
insert in the Record an article appear- 
ing in the June 2 Christian Science Mon- 
itor entitled “U.S. Burning Its Ways To- 
ward Fuel Crisis.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


One sentence especially strikes me, be- 
cause of personal experience and ob- 
servation—I quote: 


Yet concern and urgency has begun. It 
builds—slowly. 


I hope the hour is not too late and I 
urge the committees to get on with the 
task of building a national energy policy. 

The article follows: 

U.S. BURNING Irs Way TOWARD PUEL Crisis 
(By Monty Hoyt) 

WasHINGTON.—The United States is in the 
midst of a steadily worsening energy crisis. 
Experts in and out of government say more 
brown-outs and fuel shortages lie ahead. 

Although short-term, stopgap measures 
exist, prospects for a balanced, long-term, 
overall government energy policy still seem 
remote. 

The American people now consume more 
oil and gas than the nation produces do- 
mestically. The gap has to be filled more and 
more by foreign imports. 

With the demand for oil and gas expected 
to double in the next 15 years, government 
Officials are saying the energy situation will 
be increasingly tight. Many see the early 
establishment of national energy goals as 
imperative. 


ENTRENCHED SPECIAL INTERESTS 


Hammering out a long-term policy, how- 
ever, Means upsetting a network of special 
interests, deeply entrenched in politics. So 
vast and sensitive a project is not likely to 
be taken up until after the 1972 presidential 
elections, observers say. 

Yet concern and urgency has begun. It 
builds—slowly. 

To impart the magnitude of the growing 
crisis, one official uses an analogy compar- 
ing energy consumption to a more recog- 
nizable form of home delivery: 

Picture, he says, every one of the 62 mil- 
lion families in this country receiving 914 
gallons of milk, 7 gallons of cream, 46 pounds 
of butter, one-half pint of orange juice, and 
one gallon of skim milk every day of the 
year. 
` Now, substitute oil, natural gas, coal, nu- 
clear energy, and hydropower respectively 
for the dairy products, and that’s the propor- 
tion and volume of energy consumed by the 
average household. 

PROSPECTS FOR 1985 

Double the delivery order for coal, gas, 
and oil (hydropower remaining the same and 
nuclear jumping more than 80 times) and 
that’s what the nation can expect for 1985, 
the official says. 

This type of fuel delivery to the gas burner, 
the light switch, or the corner filling station 
assumes that the quality of fuel desired, 
which meets environmental standards, will 
always be available, and that the service is 
dependable and uninterruptible. 

~ Already, however, gas companies in many 
areas have had to turn away new customers 
and curtail supplies to some “interruptible” 
customers because of the growing shortage 
of natural gas. 

As for oil, the U.S. currently imports 23 
percent of the oil it consumes; by 1985, the 
industry predicts, not only will oil consump- 
tion double, but 62 percent of that greater 
amount will have to be imported. One-fifth 
of American oil needs will come from the 
Middle East and northern Africa by 1985, 
the industry says; the figure today is minis- 
cule. 

FOREIGN RELIANCE 

Fuel producers point to an irony: the na- 
tion which has built the highest standard of 
living in the world on the basis of its energy 
production (estimated at one-third of pres- 
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ent world consumption) will have to rely so 
heavily on foreign sources to fill the gap. 

The current energy gap, notwithstanding, 
the United States has not and is not likely 
to run short of its vast natural resources for 
many years. It is estimated that the country 
has 39 billion barrels of known oil reserves 
291 trillion cubic feet of natural gas, and 48 
percent of the world’s known coal reserves 
locked in its mineral wealth. 

However, it’s question of having enough 
money to explore far enough, and drill deeply 
enough to unlock these scarcer and scarcer 
treasures. Then they must be brought to 
market and used in a form that is compat- 
ible with new environmental goals. 


FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


There's a vast difference between fuel re- 
sources on one hand and energy actually on 
tap for the consumer on the other, producers 
emphasize. The lead time for bringing any 
one of these resources to market is estimated 
at three to seven years. 

Reasons are legion why energy supplies are 
now running short: 

Government energy policy has been nonex- 
istent. Regulation of various fuels policies 
has been determined by 48 governmental 
agencies and 14 congressional committees. 
The decisions of these disparate groups are 
often at cross purposes with one another— 
playing havoc with any overall fuels ap- 
proach. 

“We have the resources,” stated Gen. 
George A. Lincoln, director of the President's 
Office of Emergency Preparedness (OEP), in 
an interview. “But we need to get moving 
with technology, exploration, and develop- 
ment in order to have them available. 


WHEN LIGHTS GO OUT 


“The energy gap is not as dramatic as the 
environmental crisis, but when you get cold 
and the lights go out, it will get dramatic 
fast,” General Lincoln said. 

The wellhead price for interstate natural 
gas has been kept artifically low for more 
than a decade by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. This has stimulated demand for 
the “Mr. Clean” of fuels, while at the same 
time discouraging exploration and drilling of 
new wells. Reserves have dwindled as a result. 

Cheap natural gas has caused utilities and 
major industries to switch to gas-burning 
boilers, depressing the domestic-coal and 
residual-oil markets. 

Air-pollution codes in major cities have 
hastened the decline of coal as an energy 
source and increased the demand for low- 
sulfur residual oil, 

Low-residual oil prices have prompted 
American producers to abandon the market. 
Domestic refiners have improved the refining 
process in the last decades to the point that 
residual oil dropped from 25 to 6 percent 
of the final product. Consequently, Ameri- 
can consumers have turned to cheap for- 
eign sources, so that today New England im- 
ports 93 percent of its residual oil, mostly 
from Venezuela. 

Nuclear power plants have not come on 
like gangbusters as had been predicted. Sit- 
ing and equipment problems as well as en- 
vironmental qualms about radiation and 
thermal pollution have been major causes 
of delay. 

TIGHT THROUGH 1975 

“We will have a tight energy situation 
through 1975 and maybe later than that,” 
General Lincoln calculates. He warns that 
the shortage of fuel reserves and added en- 
vironmental requirements for low-sulfur 
fuels will cause “the cost of energy to con- 
tinue to go up.” 

“It takes time to educate the people. The 
government can move only so fast on its 
own,” the OEP director says. “We need pub- 
lic realization of the problems in order to 
move forward—and that is being developed.” 
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Informing the public about the growing 
energy gap, most policymakers have discov- 
ered, is not as easy as it sounds. 

DEPLETION PROCESS 


“People don’t think of energy as deplet- 
able,” says Gene P. Morrell, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Mineral Resources for the 
Department of the Interior. “They need to 
understand that energy resources can’t be 
regenerated. Once they have been used, 
they're gone.” 

Experts concluded that the energy crunch 
is not a monetary crisis, but a widening gap— 
at least for some years. 

Policymakers argue that long-term solu- 
tions lie not in easy stopgap measures such 
as increasing oil imports, but in formulat- 
ing national goals and promoting new tech- 
nology that will employ all available re- 
sources to their fullest advantage. 


CHAIRMAN OF POLICE ASSOCIATION 
URGES CONTROL OF GUNS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like each of my col- 
leagues to take the time to read the edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post this Wednesday about hand 
pistols. I think the time has come when 
we finally have to face up to the fact that 
we, as a nation, cannot afford to have 
people roaming the country with hand 
guns. The tragic deaths of policemen in 
recent weeks emphasizes this need. If we 
are really serious about stopping mur- 
der—murder of police and murder of 
other citizens, then when will we actually 
do something about hand guns? It is easy 
to regret the murder of police and others. 
It is not that difficult to begin the effort 
to eliminate such tragedies. 

The editorial follows: 


ARE PISTOLS INDISPENSABLE? 


That well-known bleeding heart and pro- 
fessional do-gooder, Quinn Tamm, director of 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, said on Memorial Day that he sees no 
sense or reason in the private possession of 
pistols. Mr. Tamm, long an advocate of effec- 
tive federal firearms regulation in general, 
was led to this stringent view about hand- 
guns in particular by the recent rash of po- 
lice fatalities by gunfire. A pistol is the cus- 
tomary weapon for the murder of policemen; 
it was, for example, the weapon employed in 
the recent wanton slaying of Officer William 
L. Sigmon here in Washington. Fifty-one 
police officers have been killed in the per- 
formance of their duties so far this year; 
80 per cent of these killings were accom- 
plished by guns—and probably could not 
have been accomplished without them; and 
the weapon in nearly every case was a hand- 
gun. 

Mr, Tamm’s view about this is entitled to 
attention—in Congress, In the Department of 
Justice, and even in the White House. He 
is a man of ripe experience in law enforce- 
ment; and if his concern for the lives of po- 
licemen seems sentimental to some of the 
stronger-stomached gun lobbyists, it is never- 
theless rooted In conscience and it reflects an 
extremely widespread feeling among ordinary 
Americans. The community has a clear obli- 
gation to protect the public servants to whom 
it tooks for protection against criminals. 

What Mr. Tamm proposes—and what this 
newspaper has proposed often in the past— 
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is a flat prohibition on the sale of handguns 
to anyone outside the armed services and 
the law enforcement agencies; and this would 
mean, of course, rigid limitations on the 
manufacture and importation of these deadly 
weapons. The clear corollary of this proposal 
is that individual owners of handguns would 
be required to turn them in to the govern- 
ment—with appropriate compensation, of 
course—by a determined date. Exceptions 
could be made for collectors, for individuals 
in special circumstances where need for & 
handgun could be demonstrated, and for gun 
clubs which could keep handguns on their 
premises for target-shooting purposes. 

It might be useful to compile a sort of bal- 
ance sheet in an effort to see what such a 
draconian regulation would entall. On the 
minus side, one must acknowledge that it 
would take pistols away from those house- 
holders who fancy themselves as qualified to 
shoot it out with armed intruders in their 
homes. These warriors would still have at 
their disposal, however, as many rifles, carb- 
ines and shotguns as they desired—weapons 
more formidable for defense than pistols, al- 
though less useful to criminals, being so dif- 
ficult to conceal when carried along for the 
perpetration of a robbery or an assault. 

It has to be admitted also that the pro- 
posal would deprive “sportsmen” of the 
pleasure of target shooting with pistols (ex- 
cept at licensed clubs or shooting ranges) 
and that it would keep them plinking at tin 
cans, empty bottles and other random targets 
(except with long guns). There is no sense 
pretending that these are not hardships; one 
can only suggest to those asked to suffer 
them that they are less grave than the hard- 
ships suffered by the widows and children of 
slain policemen. 

On the plus side of the ledger, one can 
count, apart from policemen allowed to go 
on living, a certain number of children 
spared because their baby brothers or sis- 
ters were unable to find in some closet or 
bureau drawer a pistol they supposed to 
be unloaded; a certain number of wives or 
husbands still alive because in a moment of 
anger no handgun was at hand to settle a 
family quarrel; a certain number of human 
beings in despondency or despair granted a 
reprieve from death because no revolver was 
available to make suicide simple; a certain 
number of merchants and bankers and 
householders and other decent citizens un- 
robbed because some young punks wouldn't 
dare to attempt what was obviously beyond 
their powers without the help of a handgun. 

Some of the gun lobbyists may think it 
squeamish to worry so about the gun toll. It 
is true that only a little more than 20,000 
human beings are shot to death annually 
in America and that the number of those in- 
jured by firearms each year does not greatly 
exceed 200,000. It mounts up, however. Ac- 
cording to former Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark, “Since 1900 guns have killed over 
800,000 persons in America . . . Total cas- 
ualties from civilian gunfire in this cen- 
tury exceed our military casualties in all the 
wars from the Revolution through Vietnam.” 
Most of the killing and maiming has been 
done with pistols. Are they really indispen- 
sable? 


AGENCY TO SAVE AMERICA LACK- 
ING FUNDS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when everyone is talking about pollution 
control and suggesting new programs to 
handle this problem, it is encouraging 
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to be reminded of the work that was 
started many years ago and still con- 
tinues through existing agencies. 

One of these agencies is the Soil Con- 
servation Service in the Department of 
Agriculture which is now facing a short- 
age of funds in order to adequately con- 
tinue many of its programs. 

I share the following letter from 
Harry Major, Minnesota State conserva- 
tionist, and an editorial which recently 
appeared in the Worthington Globe con- 
cerning the Soil Conservation Service, 
which I believe very aptly describes the 
current situation: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 24, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN M. ZWACH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ZwacH: Attached is a copy of a 
recent editorial from the Worthington, Min- 
nesota Globe which comments on the work 
being done by the Soil Conservation Service 
to conserve and develop our soil and water 
and related resources. 

We are pleased that our work has been 
able to attract the kind of public attention 
and support demonstrated by the remarks 
of the Worthington Globe. 

Sincerely, 
Harry M. MAJOR, 
State Conservationist. 


Acency To SAVE AMERICA LACKING FUNDS 


An official of the new Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) advised this week that 
his commission is both in action and anx- 
ious for more action in the nation’s unfold- 
ing war against pollution. Citizens of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., were advised by EPA regard- 
ing a five-day-old air pollution crisis that, 
“If we had known about it earlier we'd have 
had a Justice Department lawyer down there 
so fast it would make your head swim.” 

Governmental machinery to combat the 
air, soil and water pollution which threatens 
to foul the continent is under construction. 
The first gears are beginning to turn. The 
profound and universal insistence that 
“something must be done” is receiving re- 
sponse, 

Meanwhile—to introduce both an element 
of irony and another concern—the nation has 
been advised that all the conditions which 
created the Dust Bowl and the stifling dirt 
blizzards of the 1930's are again coming to- 
gether in ominous coincidence. Through the 
first four months of this year Texas has ex- 
perienced 22 dust storms. Dirt is beginning to 
fill ditches and to drift along fence lines from 
Texas and Oklahoma through Kansas and 
into South Dakota. A great part of the win- 
ter wheat crop has been lost to drought. 

In the dust-filled, dry winds sweeping the 
continent is heard the wail, “Something must 
be done . .. something must be done.. .” 
Action from EPA? A new national program? 
Emergency appropriations? 

The note of irony: There is an existing and 
highly-effective agency dedicated to conserva- 
tion and experienced in the battle to preserve 
natural resources which is prepared to pursue 
its urgent task but which continues to be 
restrained and hamstrung by inadequate ap- 
propriations. 

The agency is the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service which, along with the rest of the 
beleaguered Department of Agriculture, has 
been pulling its belt tighter year by year. 
Since 1967 the SCS work force has been re- 
duced 10 per cent. All the while the remain- 
ing SCS staff, the most experienced and 
knowledgeable conservation work force in the 
nation, has listened with dismay and frustra- 
tion as the clamor has mounted for meaning- 
ful efforts to preserve and restore the natural 
environment. 
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The achievements of the SCS through 
three decades have been monumental. (To 
cite a single example: every inch of the top- 
soll of Nobles county has been mapped. This 
chore, at once tiny and enormous, was the 
necessary first step in governing and con- 
trolling a part of the pollution which threat- 
ens man and beast and the earth they in- 
habit. Through vast areas this mapping has 
not been done. In some areas it may be too 
late.) 

Through long years before the nation gen- 
erally was concerned, SCS was concerned for 
what was happening to America’s land, air 
and water. It sounded alarms which went 
unheeded. And it suffered continuing set- 
backs in its quest for funding. 

The cadre and skeletal machinery which 
SCS has brought together and which could 
could be mobilized for swift and meaningful 
efforts to conserve and preserve the envi- 
ronment is suggested by a partial listing of its 
branches and divisions: 

Watershed planning; watershed opera- 
tions; resource development; engineering— 
hydrology branch, design branch, water sup- 
ply forecasting branch, construction, irriga- 
tion, sedimentation geology, groundwater 
geology; plant science division—agronomy, 
range conservation, biology, woodland con- 
servation; soil survey operations, soil survey 
classification and correlation. 

The need is for expanded funding. 

From its beginning, SCS was given stag- 
gering challenges: “Stop the dust storms; 
don’t let them recur,” as an example. It was 
akin to challenging, “Put men on the moon.” 
The problem was (and is) there has never 
been funding which eyen approaches the 
funds lavished on the moonshot and space 
programs, 

Now the Dust Bowl stirs again. Pollution 
threatens to overwhelm us all. 

The directors and technicians of SCS know 
what needs to be done. Their need is funds 
and personnel—plus some sharpened den- 
tures for existing laws. 

All who are concerned with preserving the 
environment should lend support to the per- 
ennially forlorn effort to SCS and USDA to 
receive significantly incresed appropriations. 
In the order of priorities, SCS has an urgency 
greater than aircraft carriers, commerical air- 
liners or moon walks. 

SCS is a great part of what the battle to 
preserve America—iand, air and water—is all 
about. 


TWO FRONT RETREAT? A 
COLUMNIST’S VIEW 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing sentiment of isolationism in the 
United States is an alarming one. If it 
were simply a matter of cutting back on 
our foreign entanglements, this would 
be a positive development. But, given the 
fact of Communist expansionism, it is 
instead a most dangerous course. 

The consequences of America’s abdi- 
cation of her role as world leader are 
potentially disastrous. Nature abhors a 
vacuum, according to the scientists, and 
we can see a similar phenomenon in 
world power politics. In every country 
where we allow our influence to wane, 
some other power is going to fill that 
vacuum. It takes very little analysis to 
figure out what power that is usually go- 
ing to be. 

A recent article by nationally syndi- 
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cated Columnist Holmes Alexander, 
which appeared in the May 20 issue of 
the Vidette-Messenger in Valparaiso, 
Ind., presents this neoisolationist trend 
in a most enlightened historical perspec- 
tive. 

I do not agree with everything Mr. 
Alexander has said in this column; cer- 
tainly I do not want to be quite as pes- 
simistic as he. But it is one of the most 
fascinating, thought-provoking articles I 
have read on the subject and I commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

NATIONAL SCENE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHIncton, D.C.—Two front wars are 
very bad, but what about two front retreats? 

If a two-front war is a winning one (as in 
1941-45), it has some redeeming feature. The 
same can be said about a retreat which is 
orderly and strategic (like the one before 
Napoleon, so movingly depicted by Tolstoy). 

But what if the war has gone badly on both 
fronts, and what if the double retreat has 
been caused by internal political collapse? In 
those instances, fellow-citizens, we have a 
great deal to be alarmed about. 

Well, with troops in Asia and troops in 
Europe, there is no doubt about the two- 
front war in which we have tried to defend 
ourselves against World Communism. 


TWO KINDS OF WITHDRAWALS 


We have known for some time that the 
Nixon Doctrine calls for withdrawal of virtu- 
ally all ground troops from Vietnam. And 
very recently, although it’s been forecast for 
some time, the Mansfield Doctrine has called 
for a massive troop withdrawal from West 
Europe. 

To be melodramatic about it (justifiably, I 
believe), the tide of American dominance in 
world affairs has so markedly turned that 
historians may well decide to give it an ap- 


proximate date, the summer of 1971. 
Until Sen, Mike Mansfield, the Majority 


Leader, submitted the draft extension 
amendment which embodies the Mansfield 
Doctrine, only half of the historic fallback 
was in progress, That, of course, was the 
fallback from Asia, which ironically repre- 
sents the Republican liquidation of an em- 
pire that was founded by Republicans. 

We rightly attributed the wars in Korea 
and Vietnam to Democratic Presidents Tru- 
man and Johnson, but we must constantly 
remind ourselves that Republican Presidents 
introduced us to the “manifest destiny” of 
adventuring in the Pacific. 


PURCHASING OF ALASKA 


It was Lincoln’s Secretary of State, William 
Seward, who did the purchasing of Alaska 
from Russia. Presidents McKinley and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, such Republican statesmen as 
Hay, Taft and Beveridge, such Republican 
Caesarite figures as Mahan and MacArthur 
are the reason we got involved in islands and 
archipelagos to the west of California. 

Europe, through Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt, has always been a Dem- 
ocrat party show. There was no idea of im- 
perial conquest in Europe, no new states 
like Hawaii and Alaska, nor possessions like 
the Phillippines, Guam, Midway and Sa- 
moa, which the Republicans fetched us in 
the Pacific. 

But it’s an open question of whether the 
Democrat-led European wars and the Wil- 
son-FDR pitch to establish a World Govern- 
ment. wasn't a larger exercise in arrogance 
than what the GOP started in the area of 
Asia. 

MORE IN PARTY’S TRADITION 

Fittingly and sadly Richard Nixon (R.) 
now finds it his lot to quit on a movement 
of conquest which was commenced by other 
Republicans in another era. He was more 


in his party's tradition when, back in 1954, 
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he wanted us to become the partner in 
Prance’s imperial design and to keep Indo- 
china pinned down under colonial rule. The- 
odore Roosevelt and Douglas MacArthur 
would have approved. 

Fitting also, and just as sad, is the role 
of Mike Mansfield (D.) in signaling the be- 
ginning of our end as a power in Europe. I 
grant that Mansfield doesn't put it that way. 

The Mansfield Doctrine would require us 
to withdraw 150,000 American troops from 
Europe and to leave 150,000 there. But it is 
the directional trend that counts. 

YANKS ARE COMING HOME 

The Yanks are coming home. And the rea- 
son for withdrawal also counts. We can't af- 
ford to stay in Europe. We're broke. The big- 
spending Democrats haye wrecked us. 

Losing wars and beating retreats are not 
in the American style. It is just as well for 
the two parties to share the blame for over- 
expansion. A severe contraction of our world 
responsibilities is now in order. A far more 
candid reliance on our nuclear weapons must 
accompany the pullback of troops and in- 
fluence. 

Where there has been two-party blame, 
there must now be all-party remedy. 


A TRIBUTE TO DEBRA 
ANN McCOOL 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr, Speaker, recently, I 
was poignantly reminded of the immense 
destructive capacity of cancer. Miss 
Debra Ann McCool, an 18-year-old col- 
lege student of 194 Fairway Avenue, Bel- 
leville, N.J., died May 19 of leukemia. 
Her death marked the end of another 
productive young life. Her vibrance and 
optimism radiated to all who knew her. 
The following poems written by Debra 
are perhaps best indicative of her youth- 
ful yet compassionate spirit which per- 
meates many young people: 

I Am 
(By Debra Ann McCool) 


Perhaps it is euphoria I long for here, but 
fear not. I am not avaricious. I want only for 
another day. 

Two years and today have been governed 
not by mine own self, but by an alien na- 
ture... alien, and yet an essential part to 
my existence. I am categorized as terminal, 
but for today, I reap the fruitful harvest of 
remission. 

I have received the most precious gifts one 
experiences. I have fallen from the cliff and 
grasped a branch before hitting ground. The 
Almighty, the Compassionate, and the Merci- 
ful has, for the present, lifted the shroud 
from me. I have been chosen to continue 
along the path and take from his garden all 
I desire. 

In medical circles I am an enigma. I scorn 
their prophecies, I shall outlive them all! 

Where shall I go from here? What shall I 
become? Who will confront me? I worry 
not ... “For He that hath the steerage of my 
course, directs my sail.” 

SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE 73RD ANNUAL COM- 
MENCEMENT OF BELLEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, 
BELLEVILLE MUNICIPAL STADIUM, JUNE ‘16, 
1970. 

(By Debra Ann McCool) 

There have been occasions in my life at 
which times my strongest emotions have 
been far beyond the functions of words. 


This is such a time. 
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I would like to take a few moments of 
this ceremony to express my gratitude and 
appreciation to you all. 

Each of you here now, fellow students, 
faculty, relatives and friends, have shared 
in making my being here possible. 

I will cherish always your countless ges- 
tures of love. I have been deeply touched by 
all of you in so many ways and I hope 
that one day, I will be in a position to 
somehow repay you. 

With my deepest 
thank you, 


appreciation ...1I1 


Let me applaud President Nixon in 
his personal commitment to an intensive 
battle against cancer. Hopefully, the 
program’s success will save these young 
lives so that they may become valuable 
contributors to the welfare of society. 


ABM AND SALT NEGOTIATIONS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
highly regarded William S. White, na- 
tionally syndicated columnist, has writ- 
ten an article on the anti-ballistic mis- 
sile and strategic arms limitation talk 
negotiations. This column appeared in 
the May 25, 1971, issue of The Columbia 
Record newspaper, at Columbia, S.C. 

The thrust of his article is that the 
ABM was the key to the recent and im- 
portant turn of events at the SALT ses- 
sions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this column titled “ABM Was 
Key To Breaking the SALT Logjam” be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ABM Was Key To BREAKING tHe SALT 
LOGJAM 


(By William S. White) 


WasHIncTon.—There is both a good deal 
less and a gaod deal more than meets the 
eye in President Nixon’s widely trumpeted 
announcement of a “major step in breaking 
the stalemate. on nuclear arms talks” with 
the Soviet Union. 

As to the first point, what has really been 
agreed to is only a somewhat ambiguous be- 
ginning of negotiations toward a possible 
end that can have no effect on the existing 
reality that the Russians may. well have al- 
ready outstripped us in the weapons of ulti- 
mate horror and are still working at the 
job. 

Putting the thing in its most rosy possible 
light, the President's statement—which con- 
cedes that any concrete deal actually limit- 
ing strategic arms is a very long way down 
the road—should be read by the country 
and its allies with the greatest of reserve. 

Thus proclamations such as that, of the 
House Republican leader, Rep. Gerald Ford 
of, Michigan, that all this is clearly “‘one of 
the most significant breakthroughs for peace 
in modern times,” are, to put it charitably, 
among the overstatements of modern times. 

Still, even, @ creeping progress toward hon- 
est disarmament ts not. to be sneered atiby 
rational men. And this the Administration 
can rightly claim; even though in his under- 
standable enthusiasm the President let him- 
self get carried pretty far by his rhetoric. 

For what is much more significant than 
the somewhat debatable substantive value of 
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the achievement of an understanding with 
the Russians to begin to talk seriously upon 
SALT (strategic arms limitation) is, simply, 
the flat vindication here offered of the es- 
sential wisdom of the Administration's long- 
term general strategy in this affair. 

The heart of that strategy has been to 
present the Soviet Union with proof positive 
in advance, that we did not and do not in- 
tend to talk from any position of deliberate 
weakness. The tangible token of this strat- 
egy, in turn, has been the President’s reso- 
lute and finally successful demand for the 
creation of an antiballistic missile system. 

This system he was at last able to bring 
through a reluctant Senate only last sum- 
mer—and only by a margin of two votes, 
The long and short of it is that- without 
having ABM in his pocket, he could never 
have got the Russians to the point of agree- 
ing to talk of anything beyond sheer gob- 
bledegook. 

It is instructive to recall that Mr. Nixon 
himself made precisely this point again and 
again in the long Senate debate over ABM. 
Give me ABM, he said to the doves in sub- 
stance, and I shall have some. bargaining 
chip for the great disarmament for which 
all of you are so loudly crying out. 

The doves retorted that this was nonsense; 
that the only possible way to get going was 
for the United States to begin to disarm 
itself unilaterally, whatever the Russians 
might do, and then the Russians would see 
that we were good fellows and would imme- 
diately follow suit. 

So it is that however modest may be the 
forward step now taken there would have 
been no step at all without ABM. 

The bipartisan Senate supporters of the 
President will not miss the meaning of this 
reality when they begin the debate upon the 
military budget, which is Ukely to occupy 
many weeks. 

For it is perfectly obvious that a certain 
euphoria helpful to the budgetslashers is 
going to be at work in the country generally, 
following upon the new agreement with the 
Russians. And this can be fought success- 
fully only if the pro-preparedness Senators 
go back to the record to show who was right 
and who was wrong last year on ABM. 

In this, they ought not to have much 
trouble. They will only have to quote such 
Democratic presidential aspirations and ve- 
hemently anti-ABM men as Sens, Herbert H. 
Humphrey, George McGovern and Edmund 
Muskie, They might also cite the apparently 
noncandidate who is Sen, Edward Kennedy 
and the nonstop pacifist who is Sen, J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright of Arkansas, 

“As a bargaining lever for disarmament,” 
said Fulbright, “the ABM is likely to be as 
effectively as gasoline shot through a fire 
hose.” 


PRODUCTIVITY IN AMERICA 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, many of the recent debates and 
discussions about our current ‘‘mini-re- 
cession” have been. concerned with the 
subject of “productivity.” One maxim 
often repeated is that, to check inflation 
in prices and wages in a full-employment 
economy, there must be increased pro- 
ductivity, so that growth in the gross na- 
tional product is real growth, which does 
not have to be discounted by correspond- 
ing inflation. Yet, often when increased 
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productivity is prescribed, it is with a 
focus on the manufacturing sector of the 
economy. Perhaps we have not suffi- 
ciently addressed the related question of 
productivity in what has been called 
the “services-government,” sector of the 
economy. 

Recently, the President’s revenue- 
sharing proposals have occasioned jour- 
nalistic inquiries on the subject of effi- 
ciency in local and State government 
services. It is strongly implied in some of 
these articles that—notwithstanding the 
exigencies of a diminishing tax base— 
the fiscal problems of many local and 
State governments are the result of poor 
management practices, excessive admin- 
istrative manpower and the lack of rou- 
tine cost-feasibility determinations. If, 
for the purposes of discussion, local and 
State taxes could be considered payment 
for a service, we might justifiably ask 
if the inflation in these taxes has been 
accompanied by the same kind of pro- 
ductivity studies which a product manu- 
facturer routinely undertakes when he 
finds that he is no longer competive in 
his market. 

I point up this question of productiv- 
ity in the services-government sector of 
the economy by way of introduction to 
an excellent speech on this topic given 
by Mr. Fred J. Borch, chairman of the 
board, General Electric Co., to the Con- 
gressional Joint Economic Committee on 
July 8, 1970. Mr. Borch’s speech was 
brought to my attention during a recent 
trip to my district, and I found it to be 
a cogent analysis of the question of pro- 
ductivity in all sectors of the economy. 
The intervening period since Mr. Borch 
made his presentation has in no way 
diminished its impact, I would therefore 
like to insert his remarks in the RECORD 
for the benefit of my colleagues: 
STATEMENT OF FRED J. BORCH, CHAIRMAN OF 

THE BOARD, GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., BEFORE 

THE JOINT Economic COMMITTEE, CON- 

GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
the Joint Economic Committee: 

My name is Fred J. Borch, and I am Chair- 
man of the Board of the General Electric 
Company. 

It is a privilege to appear here at your in- 
vitation. today to participate in the Joint 
Economic Committee's hearings on the 1970 
mid-year review of the, economy. 

Now, as so often happens in a nation’s his- 
tory, we are tugged in opposite directions. 
Both economists, and our economic indica- 
tors, disagree as to what our course should be. 

I have been asked to discuss what role 
productivity, prices, wages and profits play 
on public policy. Since most of the action in 
this area for the last couple of years has had 
its origin in the need to bring inflation under 
control, I will begin there. But, with the in- 
dulgence of this Committee, I would like to 
go on to a subject of considerable concern 
to me—the need to bring our productivity up 
to the sternest and best requirements of the 
1970's—just ahead. 

The Administration has been trying to 
bring back under control an inflation that 


had its origins in the guns and butter phi- 
losophy that accompanied the Vietnam bulld- 


up, through fiscal and monetary measures 


designed to dampen demand and cool the 
economy. The distortions resulting from the 


inflation have become deeply rooted and the 
measures required to correct them will, un- 
derstandably, take time to become effective. 
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For the year 1970, having been committed to 
such a program, the government’s proper 
course, in our opinion, is to follow through 
with its existing programs, 

By this, we mean government fiscal and 
monetary programs that avoid deficit financ- 
ing, and provide modest monetary expansion. 

Por the longer term beyond 1970, however, 
we believe that the character of the economy 
and the attitudes of the American public 
are changing in such a way that public pol- 
icies should be used to better meet the ac- 
celerating needs of people, to enlarge the pool 
of skills, to raise productivity, and to increase 
our real national output. 

I would like to examine with you, very 
briefly, this morning three reasons for this: 

I. The nation’s commitment to higher 
levels of employment. 

II. The higher expectations of people, and 

IT. A fundamental shift in our economy 
from the industry-agricultural sectors, to the 
services-producing and goyernment sectors. 

I 


First, the nation is committed to ever 
higher levels of employment, but we still 
have not learned how to achieve this goal 
without excessive inflation." 

I assume that your Committee will be 
examining the relationship between mone- 
tary fiscal policies and current levels of em- 
ployment. But from where I sit I should 
point out that some rise in the unemploy- 
ment index is an inevitable consequence of 
past rises in unit labor costs, as employers 
struggle to keep costs under control. 

Another part of the rise in the index has 
been sparked by the re-entry into the labor 
force of women looking for jobs desired to 
supplement the family income which has 
been hit by inflation. 

Another very significant factor is the re- 
sult of the cutbacks in spending for space 
and defense as we face the problem of those 
leaving the armed forces, or laid off in defense 
production.* 

In General Electric, for example, our total 
employment in defense-related products 
(aerospace and aircraft engines) peaked in 
June 1969, the same period in which total 
employment for the Company peaked. Be- 
tween then and last March ("70) the decline 
in our total defense employment has ac- 
counted for 10,000 of the 12,000 reduction 
in jobs across the whole Company. 

As we get back hopefully toward the end 
of this year to a resumption of real growth 
in the economy, with a lesser rate of infia- 


1 Beginning in 1966, until enactment in 
1968, I endorsed the idea of a tax increase, 
as being needed to stem inflation—even 
though, short-term, it would have an adverse 
effect on our consumer businesses. This was 
consistent with the views taken at that time 
by the Council of Economic Advisors in their 
Annual Reports of 1966-1968. 

?Even the definition of what we mean by 
“high levels of employment” has become a 
moving target. Back in the expansionary days 
of the early 1960’s a 5% unemployment rate 
would have been regarded as reasonable prog- 
ress toward the 4% “interim target” set by 
the Kennedy Administration. Now a 5% un- 
employment rate is regarded by some as an 
excessive price to pay for dealing with in- 
flation, 

3 Defense Secretary Laird, in»\a recent 
speech, said that defense spending in the 
next fiscal year would be cut: back to 7% 
of GNP—the smallest percentage in 20 years. 
Employment in the Defense Department mil- 
itary-civilian) would be reduced) by 680,000 
from fiscal year 1969 to: 1971; with a reduction 
in the. workforce required for defense pro- 
duction of another 600.000—down to 6% of 
the labor force from 8 in .1969; Even with- 


out counting the cutbacks in our space pro- 
grams, this will involye more than 2 million 
men and women in the next two years. 
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tion, we should see the employment index 
respond. 
m 

In addition to the commitment to keep 
employment at high levels—a second major 
reason for the changing character of the U.S. 
economy, are the higher expectations of our 
people. These tend to change and expand 
with the ability to serve them. In our Ameri- 
can society, attainable goals have a way of 

imperatives. 

As we look to the 70’s, there is an urgent 
need for more output than we have learned 
how to produce. Needs presented by our in- 
ternational obligations, the problems of our 
cities, the problems of our physical environ- 
ment—all will press heavily on and substan- 
tially influence the nature of the output of 
the 70's. 

Hence it is essential that we get that out- 
put without excessive inflation. 

But there are disturbing trends working 
against this objective. 


mm 


One consequence of the shift in social ex- 
pectations and consumer demand leads me 
to my third point—that is the growth in the 
services-government sector of our economy: 
which by 1967 had increased to 56% of the 
working population, versus industry at 39%, 
and agriculture at 5%.* 

The significance of this change in our 
economy is that it represents a shift of con- 
sumer demand and employment from work 
areas which have had a record of relatively 
high increases in productivity per-person 
per-year to others where the increases in 
productivity per-person have been very much 
lower—as in the very fast-growing state and 
local government sector. 

An example of the growing differential in 
productivity between the manufacturing sec- 
tor and the services sector, and its effect on 
cost-of-living, is shown by the fact that in 
the last two years durable goods prices have 
increased about 7.2%, while medical care has 
gone up about 13%—an, average of about 
3.6% per year in durable goods prices versus 
65% for medical. At the same time, con- 
struction labor costs had increased 9.1%, on 
an average annual basis; while state and 
local taxes had increased 15.2% per year. 

Increases in price levels in the services 
sector have a double-barrelled effect. The 
manufacturing sector, under the whiplash 
of both foreign and domestic competition, is 
forced to, and does, improve productivity. 
But increases in the cost-of-living generated 
by the services-government sector create 
pressures for continually higher salaries and 
wages in the manufacturing sector. The lack 
of productivity improvements in services is 
thus, in a sense, folded back into manufac- 
turing costs, contributing further to the 
overall problem of inflation. 

Economists refer to the type of inflation we 
are currently experiencing as “cost-push”. 
However, it might be more accurate to de- 
scribe what is currently taking place as— 
“cost-push” inflation in the aggregate, with 
“demand-pull” from those areas in which 
needs are not really postponable—medicine, 
education, garbage collection, utilities, ete — 
being folded into manufacturing costs at the 
bargaining tables 

A particularly troublesome effect of this 
fundamental shift in our economy from ag- 
riculture and manufacturing to services is 
the unfavorable leverage it exerts upon our 
world trade and investment and our overall 


tI haven't seen.a more recent projection, 
but all Indicators would lead to the assump- 
tion that the services-government sector has 
increased its share of total employment still 
further. 

* A special case is the construction indus- 


try—which, has been experiencing a “super- 
inflation”—with. ripple . effects. throughout 
the economy. 
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balance of payments. As we have already 
observed the cost of services and government 
functions is the most rapidly rising element 
in our cost-of-living, and as such powerfully 
enlarges the already unfavorable wage and 
tax differentials which exist between Ameri- 
can and off-shore producers competing in 
both international and domestic markets.* 
It should be noted that the growth in the 
services-government sector will not compen- 
sate because we can’t export the output of 
this sector to pay for an ever-increasing 
stream of manufacturing imports as reflected 
in our international balance of payments. 

U.S. manufacturers have endeavored to 
counter these forces with substantial invest- 
ments in automation and product develop- 
ment programs. With their resources thus 
committed, they have two major choices: 

(1) to respond to cost-push inflation by 
making still] additional capital investments 
domestically, directed toward cost reductions 
and improved manufacturing yields; or (2) 
to build or buy manufacturing facilities off- 
shore. Hence we have the anomaly in the 
US. of a sustained high level of capital in- 
vestment in the face of both mounting idle 
manufacturing capacity and unprecedented 
money costs. 

With the manufacturing sector accounting 
for a rapidly diminishing fraction of our 
total employment and output, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. to “compensate” in this 
way for the rapidly spiralling costs in serv- 
ices and government, with further invest- 
ments in manufacturing automation. 

Once the problem is stated in this form, 
you can perhaps ‘understand why business- 
men—particularly those of us who are en- 
gaged in the increasingly difficult task of 
developing, manufacturing, and selling prod- 
ucts around the world—have less faith in 
the efficacy of the many proposais for so- 
calied “incomes policy” or wage-price con- 
trols than do many others. If effective at 
all, they would be least effective where they 
are needed most—and vice-versa. 

In the first place, and as a purely practi- 
cal matter, the extraordinary number of 
small establishments and institutions re- 
sponsible for pricing and wage decisions in 
the services and government sectors make 
these areas highly resistant to any type of 
price and wage contro] or even policy in- 
fluence. 

In the second place, mounting idle ca- 
pacity and eroding profit margins in the 
manufacturing sector demonstrate that the 
forces of competition are already restraining 
prices there relative to the services sector. 

Thus we are confronted with the funda- 
mental question: How to get the economic 
growth we need—without inflation—to meet 
our national goals. The answer, I think, cer- 
tainly long-term, must lie in improved pro- 
ductivity—across the board—including all 
sectors of our economy and particularly the 
services-government sectors. 

Let's look at one specific example involving 
construction labor. Our company contracted 
to provide comparable, complete nuclear 
power plants, to respectively, a United States 
and a Japanese utility. The plant construc- 
tion, phases went forward under our over-all 
responsibility with these results: The United 
States piant using U.S. construction labor re- 
quired over 54 million skilled craft man 
hours; the Japanese plant using Japanese 


* Most other industrialized countries pro- 
yide substantial incentives for capital in- 
vestment, including tax policies that encour- 
age it and. support their exports. Further- 
more in many other countries the effective 
rate of corporate taxes are lower than in 
the U.S_resulting in a relative disincentive. 

Capital investment is the major source of 
productivity gains. American industry spends 
about 6-8% of GNP for new plant and equip- 
ment. Japan, the most rapidly growing econ- 
omy, spends over 30%. 
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labor required less than 4,25 million man 
hours. My associates tell me this reflects 
primarily the relative productivity of the 
work forces rather than any unique require- 
ments of the site; the specifications, the 
materials or the regulatory authorities. 

This kind of result means much more to 
businessman than any amount of theorizing 
about productivity. When you have more 
than 1 million arguably avoidable man hours 
on a construction contract you have a cost 
overrun of painful proportions, To the busi- 
nessman this means corporate working 
capital is consumed not generated; it means 
that cash flow is negative not positive; this 
means your bank loans go up instead of your 
earnings. It puts a severe strain on the busi- 
ness involved and in the aggregate on the 
economy itself. 

If this problem were in the manufacturing 
sector it would be attacked by investment of 
capital in labor saving facilities. However, 
this example, dealing with what is essentially 
construction labor where in our experience 
the productivity crisis has peaked, is part of 
the greater challenge of improving the 
productivity services sector as we know it 
today in this country. 

Long range, I feel we are going to have to 
re-examine many of our government policies 
of the last half century in an effort to find 
an answer to the problems of lagging pro- 
ductivity in services, and the as yet in- 
adequate demonstrated capability of the 
business community under present policies 
to contribute the new technology and modes 
of organization that are needed. 

Moreover, I think we have to ask our- 
selves whether a body of labor law developed 
over the middle third of this century, during 
a period of mass unemployment, may not 
have tended to create an unbalanced con- 
centration of power in the hands of organized 
labor, whose focus seems to be on the status 
quo rather than adaptability to new national 
needs, The result, has all too frequently been, 
to frustrate the development of needed new 
skills, and the introduction of new tech- 
nology in a manner that is quite inappro- 
priate in an economy desiring sound growth, 
but at the same time struggling with the 
dilemma that full employment without im- 
proved productivity translates all too readily 
into slow growth and fast inflation. 

I think we have to ask ourselves whether 
the current needs for improved government 
services directed toward urban decay, pollu- 
tion and deterioration in the very fabric of 
our society does not demand a far more 
rigorous analysis of our alternatives, and an 
improved discipline of planning in all levels 
of government. 

A particular opportunity, and example, for 
government-industry cooperation lies in 
using today’s unemployment to improve the 
quality of tomorrow's work force 

This challenge has been a matter of par- 
ticular concern to us in General Electric. Our 
operating people have emphasized their con- 
cern with this problem. They want these so- 
called hard-core individuals, who have made 
good, to continue with the company, and 
they hope that this will be possible. To 
meet this problem, we have developed some 
specific ideas which we have been discussing 
with key individuals in the Administration. 

This proposal would require substantial 
revisions of the current government-spon- 
sored training programs for disadvantaged 
people. These programs would be expanded 
and restructured to encourage the training 
of all employees on layoff, whether or not 
they are classified as “disadvantaged”. 

Such an approach to training during layoff 
has the particular value, in this time of 
restrained economic growth, of providing 
continuity of work activity. It can be a vital 
asset in honoring the joint business-govern- 
ment commitment to the disadvantaged of 
the nation. 
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This might, hopefully, be accompanied by 
revisions in national labor policy to achieve 
a more balanced approach to the problems 
of a full employment economy by creating an 
atmosphere in which unions and manage- 
ment alike accept the responsibility of con- 
tinually opening up work opportunities, up- 
grading employee skills and improving the 
productivity of employees—in part by en- 
couraging employees to learn new skills and 
providing encouragement for employees to 
move into new areas of responsibility and 
opportunity. 

I have talked. here, as I said at the outset, 
primarily to the subject of productivity, and 
from the standpoint of manufacturing pro- 
ductivity. In trying to be constructive on 
the very complex problems confronting this 
Committee, I have necessarily stressed the 
“rigidities” that have been built-in, and pre- 
vent or hinder us in achieving steady growth 
through the optimum utilization of our re- 
sources. 

Now, to close on a more upbeat note, let 
me count our blessings. As someone has sug- 
gested, the uneasiness about the American 
economy is at least twice as bad as the 
economy itself. Personally, I am highly op- 
timistic. I think the opportunities for the 
U.S. economy, and incidentally, General Elec- 
tric in the next five years, are very great. 

We are blessed with: 

1. A growing and good labor force, 

2. An abundant technology, and 

3. Great depths of managerial talent in 
this country. 

Accordingly, I put forward this simple 
proposition that our society is a productive 
society; that its prime mission, as well as 
its great genius, is its productivity. 

Thank you. 


SPEECH BY HERMAN H. DINSMORE 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, close 
observers of current events in the Na- 
tion’s Capital long ago realized that one 
of the greatest threats to liberty is man- 
aged news. So general has this practice 
become among certain agencies of Gov- 
ernment and among major elements in 
the mass news media that clarification of 
successive waves of propaganda is diffi- 
cult, and frequently not accomplished 
despite determined efforts on the part 
of those who grasp its nature. 

One such analyst is Herman H. Dins- 
more, former editor of the International 
Edition of the New York Times and au- 
thor of the book, “All the News That 
Fits: A Critical Analysis of the News and 
Editorial Contents of the New York 
Times.” In a notable address before the 
membership of the Cosmos Club of 
Washington, D.C., on April 5, 1971, in its 
regular lecture series, Mr. Dinsmore sum- 
marized some lessons of his experience 
as an editor of one of the Nation’s lead- 
ing newspapers, exposing such matters as 
the bankruptcy of real American policy 
in the conduct of the Korean and Viet- 
nam wars with their loss of lives, the 
communist takeover of Cuba and the 
danger of that Soviet beachhead, and the 
motivations of the New York Times in 
aiding to these calamitous results. 

The Cosmos Club is comprised of men 
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who have attained distinction in science, 
literature, arts; the learned professions, 
or in public service. They and their guests 
are probably one of the most critical au- 
diences of the country; and Mr. Dins- 
more won a highly favorable audience 
reaction. 

The Cosmos Club, especially its pro- 
gram chairman, Capt. Elliott B. Roberts, 
is to be congratulated on the quality of 
the April 5 address of Mr. Dinsmore. 

Mr. President, because this address 
should be of the greatest interest to all 
Members of the Congress and independ- 
ent opinion makers throughout the Na- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent for it to be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DISTORTED News Loses Lives AND THWARTS 
SEARCH FOR PEACE 
(By Herman H. Dinsmore) 

When Thomas Jefferson was coming up as 
a younger man he said that if he had to 
make a choice between haying a government 
and having newspapers he would take the 
newspapers. In 1807, after he had served one 
term as President, he said this (and I quote) : 

“Nothing can now be believed which is 
seen in a newspaper. Truth itself becomes 
suspicious by being put into that polluted 
vehicle. I will add that the man who never 
looks into a newspaper is better informed 
than he who reads them.” 

The author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had been accused in the press of 
being deficient in common reading ability, 
among other inadequacies. 

So, Mr. Jefferson came to have a rather 
different opinion of the press when he held 
the highest responsibility of government. 
How much the newspapers changed to bring 
about the 180-degree turn in his assessment 
of them I do not know. It is most probable 
that they did not change at all, but President 
Jefferson changed when he moved into their 
line of fire. 

Thomas Paine wrote of the American Reyo- 
lutionary period, of which Mr, Jefferson 
was sO much a part: 

“These are the times that try men's souls.” 

It was true of those times, and it is true 
of our times. (No pun intended, at least not 
yet). To paraphrase Hamlet, I might say, 
“The Times is out of joint, O cursed spite, 
that I ever was born to set it right”. In our 
hair-trigger civilization, the newspapers and 
all purveyors of current news hold positions 
of critical importance. To my certain knowl- 
edge some of our most important organs of 
the press have in fact changed their meth- 
ods of reporting the news and of assessing 
it in editorials. Both President Nixon and 
Vice President Agnew have commented upon 
the new newspapers. 

On April 30, 1970, President Nixon said 
that other Presidents had made more nota- 
ble decisions than his decision to send 
American troops into Cambodia. Then Mr. 
Nixon added: 

“But between those decisions (of other 
Presidents) and this decision (to enter Cam- 
bodia), there is a difference that is very fun- 
damental. In those decisions the American 
people were not assailed by counsels of 
doubt and defeat from some of the most 
widely known opinion leaders of the nation.” 

That covers The New York Times among 
other “opinion leaders.” 

Previously Vice President Agnew had been 
specific in naming The New York Times when 
he said that the “day when the network 
commentators and even gentlemen of The 
New York Times enjoyed a form of diplo- 
matic immunity from comment and criti- 
cism of what they said—that day is over.” 
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This is an historic point of departure. It is 
the first time in my lifetime when any Ad- 
ministration has deliberately and specifically 
divorced itself from The New York Times 
and some other organs of communication 
with the people. The Times for its part has 
reciprocated, and almost daily it widens the 
gulf as its editorials become increasingly 
shrill, shrewish and scolding, and its news is 
often so editorial in nature that it is hard 
to distinguish between the news pages and 
the editorial pages. The Times’ coverage of 
the Vietnam War is so bad that living in 
New York and being dependent upon that 
newspaper for much of one’s daily war news 
is a little like living in an enemy city. For 
instance, a New York Times man writing 
from his bureau in Washington, reported re- 
cently that “it was clear that Mr. Agnew 
(the Vice President of the United States re- 
garded himself as a defender of those serv- 
ing in the war.” How far off base can you 
get. 

President Kennedy once commented to 
two officials who had just returned from 
Vietnam and reported to him on the situa- 
tion there: “Are you sure you two gentle- 
men went to the same country?” When one 
reads the U.S. News & World Report's dis- 
patches from Vietnam and compares them 
with the articles in The New York Times, 
one is bound to ask: “Are these’ reports 
about the same conflict?” 

For 34 years I was on the inside at The 
New York Times as a copy editor, writer, 
and editor of the International Edition. I 
saw a remarkable change in the paper, and 
in other papers, and I am convinced that 
omissions, distortions and fabrications of the 
news have resulted in great loss of life and 
have blocked the road to peace. 

At the end of World War II the United 
States had in its hands the possibility and 
capability of imposing an American peace 
upon the world—a, Pax Americana. Then, 
only the United States had the atomic bomb. 
With the great prestige of this country at 
that time, we might have without violence 
brought about a world of American design 
and in the American image in regard to hu- 
manitarianism and principles of law and 
order as they then existed in our country. 

Instead, ‘millions of pounds of atomic 
bomb materials, together with the secrets, 
were shipped or leaked to the Russians from 
1943 onward. The United States did this with 
considerable loss of life as ship after ship 
was sunk by the Germans on the route to 
Murmansk, Much of the then very scarce 
bomb material was flown to the Soviets. A 
professor at a university in Indiana asked 
me if I had documentation for this infor- 
mation. I replied that I had a great deal 
but that one source was dubious—namely, 
The New York Times. Some of the details 
are given in Professor Anthony Kubek’s 
book, How The Far East Was Lost, published 
in Chicago in 1963 and never reviewed in 
The Néw York Times. 

The physical handing over to the Russians 
of the materials for making atomic bombs 
did not immediately change the power struc- 
ture_of the world, but it gave a psychologi- 
cal base for converting the Soviet Govern- 
ment into an almost overwhelming antago- 
nist. Needless to say, the American people 
were kept completely in the dark about this 
move. Even a professor of history as late as 
1969 did not know about it. In fact, it is 
probable that very few officials in the 1940’s 
knew what was being done. It was not until 
the Russians exploded their first atomic 
bomb in 1949 that the American public asa 
whole was confronted with the accomplished 
fact. 

With no knowledge of this situation fn 
1945 after the surrender of Japan, I began to 
chafe at the prospect that Poland would be 
forsaken and abondoned to the Russians and 
their Communist quislings. When this hap- 
pened, and later all of Eastern Europe was 
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allowed to fall under the domination of the 
Soviet Government, with no effectual out- 
ery against it in the United States, I asked 
myself whether The New York Times and 
other muffied journals were acting out of 
stupidity or because they did not want the 
United States to exert the leadership that 
lay within its grasp. And I was forced to con- 
clude that the robbing of America of world 
hegemony was a deliberate, consclous move 
designed to set up a world balance of power. 

Presidnet Franklin D. Roosevelt counted 
on the four big powers—the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and China— 
to regulate or dominate the affairs of the 
world. He had no idea of seeking an Ameri- 
can hegemony, or dominance. President Tru- 
man spoke of “good old Uncle Joe Stalin” as 
if he were a firm partner of the United 
States instead of a venomous conspirator who 
was always plotting to undermine the power 
of America. But without America Russia 
would have gone down to defeat, as Stalin 
himself admitted. Mr. W. Averell Harriman 
is my authority for that remark. 

But President Truman, unlike President 
Roosevelt, was highly fearful of the ‘50,- 
000 Communists" in the United States, his 
figure, and Mr. Truman was greatly embar- 
rassed by the discovery of Communists in 
important positions in the Government dur- 
ing his Administration; despite his political 
“red herring’ statement about Alger Hiss. 
Mr. Arthur Krock is the authority for this 
observation about Mr. Truman's anxiety. 

The Soviet: Government was the only for- 
eign power to whom the United States was 
in a great hurry to deliver atomic bomb ma- 
terials. Britain took part in the making of 
the bomb and thus had inside information 
for her eventual manufacture of it. China 
received no atomic help, It becomes clear 
that Russia’s numerous and cogent agents 
and her large claque of helpers in the United 
States saw to it that our country would not 
be the sole possessor of the bomb. And so 
upon the myth of enormous Soviet strength 
and resourcefulness was built the world bal- 
ance of power, a Frankenstein-octopus that 
now threatens to devour us or bury us, 

To say the least, this situation could not 
have come about without acts of omission 
and commission on the part of the press. The 
knowledge and beliefs of the people in cur- 
rent affairs are almost ‘exclusively created by 
newspapers and periodicals, the radio, and 
television. A large part of these communica- 
tions mediums, or media, work together, at 
least in the Northeastern and Easterly parts 
of the United States. There is an ideological 
affinity among the media in this region—an 
affinity that amounts to collusion in defiance 
of and in opposition to the public interest. 
There is a whole world of difference between 
the Northeast-East and the deep South, Mid- 
die West and Western part of the country. 
In the South, Westerly and West an author 
finds radio and television stations waiting 
for his statement. There one will go to news- 
paper offices for interviews, and one’s talks 
will be covered in the newspapers. Freedom 
still rings in our country, but freedom of the 
press is being abused in-some parts of it. 

The part’ played by The New York Times is 
of overriding importance, because The Times 
affects the informational content of every 
literate mind in the United States. The 
Times sells its news and columns to more 
than 200 newspaper in this country; in Asia, 
Latin America, and Europe; it is a national 
and international newspaper. Very recently 
it bought three more daily newspapers in 
Florida. It is read by every President of the 
United States and by members of both 
Houses of Congress, It is taken by the for- 
eign embassies in Washington and New York. 
It is read in every capitol in the world. The 
Associated Press (AP) and the United Press 
International (UPI) follow closely In the 
footsteps of The Times, and they do so 
deliberately. 
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The national news media clique can build 
up or hold down an event, a book, a per- 
sonality or a situation, The mediums of 
communication can present matters of life 
and death in a bad light or a good light— 
such as a war. The New York Times is doing 
all of these things in a superlative degree. 
This is- how the beliefs of the people are 
fashioned. It is very simple; it is also im- 
moral, unfair, cowardly, corrupt and con- 
temptible. With a straight face the very per- 
sons and publications that talk about the 
struggle for the minds of men are systemati- 
cally engaged in capturing men's minds—by 
distorting, omitting and fabricating the 
news. This is mental warfare. It goes on 
steadily. A whole vast section of the Amer- 
ican people is mentally conditioned to re- 
ject the truth in domestic and foreign af- 
fairs. The aim of news distortion is to rig 
the thought control processes of the na- 
tion—to mold the minds of the people to a 
pattern, and to block freedom of thought. 

It is a pertinent fact that the newspapers 
of today have produced no Ernie Pyle to 
glorify or at least identify the American 
soldier in the Vietnam War as Ernie Pyle did 
in World War II. This is not an accident. 
Many newspapers and radio and television 
stations—that is to say, the national news 
media clique—are more interested in damag- 
ing the character and personality of the 
American soldier than in glorifying him. To 
dignify and praise him would mean that the 
media sought a military victory, or at least 
no worse a stalemate than was reached in 
Korea. But that is not the aim. 

Some months ago I received a letter from 
a distinguished professor at the University 
of California at Berkeley, Dr. Hardin B. 
Jones, in which he said: 

“Systematic editorial bias of news through 
the conditioned minds of reflex liberals is a 
pathetic situation for a civilization founded 
on truthful principles, but the deletion of 
bits of news here and there is a catastrophe 
when, as you etsablish, it happens within a 
recurrent pattern. .; . The communication 
world is not only liberally sick but it is too 
paranoid to face and be responsible for crit- 
icism it must understand.” 

A professor in Kentucky said to me recent- 
ly that if only the professors in our nation 
would, as he put it, blow the whistle on The 
New York Times, the national problems 
would begin to recede. The Berkeley profes- 
sor, Dr. Hardin Jones, observes that our 
civilization rests upon truthful principles. 
Precisely. Because much of our society is 
based upon science, which is a body of truth- 
ful principles that carninot be ignored or 
twisted to suit some other ends. 

Last year I spoke to two groups of en- 
gineers of the Vandenberg Air Force Base in 
California, and I suggested to them that 
they would never have put a weather-observ- 
ing satellite or other missile into space, nor 
would the United States ever have been able 
to send men to the moon, if the engineers’ 
Scientific principles had been arbitrarily 
changed and made wrong. So also to poison 
the well springs of our daily news is indeed 
a catastrophe. 

It is my considered opinion that, because 
of this, many thousands of Americans have 
lost their lives in Vietnam needlessly, and 
before that others died in Korea, and many 
thousands of people have been put to death 
in Cuba. Instead of winning the wars as 
quickly as possible, we haye engaged in no- 
win confiicts—that is, limited wars with un- 
limited casualties, despite the fact that 
United States citizens provide vast sums for 
military purposes to prevent such a waste of 
American lives. I do not, of course, ascribe 
all this to one newspaper. A number of forces 
and persons were involved, but one source 
of compelling importance through which 
much defeat has been engineered is The 
New York Times, You cannot blot out the 
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truth from the newspapers because of the 
atomic bomb or because the world is about 
to be unified or because, as President Nixon 
has regretfully pointed out, some persons 
fear the strength of our own country. 

The policies—and problems—of the United 
States Government and the American press 
spring largely from the stated view that the 
United States must do nothing to embarrass 
the Russians—a view stated in Washington 
by Walt Whitman Rostow when he was the 
national security officer In the White House. 
In a report to President Kennedy, Mr. Rostow 
advised, most autocratically in my opinion: 

“Rising tensions or pleas of the American 
public must be ignored in any crisis with 
Russia. The temptation must be avoided to 
degrade or embarrass the Soviets in the eyes 
of the world.” 

This policy toward Russia had been fol- 
lowed by Washington long before it was 
stated so boldly. By coincidence it is also 
the policy that has long been followed by 
The New York Times, and that predated 
the Government's position. From it stem 
the no-victory wars, the seizure of Cuba by 
the Communists with United States Gov- 
ernment assistance, the boarding of an Amer- 
ican Coast Guard Cutter one mile off Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard by Russian seamen to take 
and carry off a defecting Lithuanian ship 
radio operator, and, in my opinion, from 
that policy stems most of the unrest in our 
country today. 

I watched in bewilderment as all of East- 
ern Europe was allowed to be cruelly com- 
munized. Even Poland, the country over 
which World War II was started, was aban- 
doned through the device of a coalition gov- 
ernment in which the Communists were 
given 18 of the 21 Cabinet posts, The road to 
hell is paved with coalition governments, but 
that was a hell of a coalition. After Russia 
had secured her rear with a cordon sanitaire 
against Western Europe, the Russians em- 
barked upon their expansionary moves in the 
Middle East and Far East. The Soviets vig- 
orously helped the Chinese Communists to 
seize the huge mainland of China in 1949. 
Then immediately came the Korean War in 
which the Chinese Communists turned and 
helped the Russians but were met by an 
army of the United States and a dozen other 
members of the United Nations, most of 
whom contributed only token contingents. 
The United Nations “Minister of War” at the 
time was a Russian—a crazier situation than 
which has never yet existed, since the Rus- 
sians planned the Korean War, officered the 
so-called North Korean side, flew the planes, 
staged the troops, and ordered the invasion 
of South Korea. On top of all that a Russian 
military observer was sent with a United 
States. team from New York to South Korea! 

The Russian Minister of War at the United 
Nations in New York complained to General 
Douglas MacArthur that he should submit 
his battle plans more frequently and in 
greater detail. While, United States General 
Walton Walker, commander of the US. 
Eighth Army in Korea, complained to Gen- 
eral MacArthur that the enemy always knew 
beforehand every move he made. The United 
States fought its first no-win war in Korea, 
with the result that there were 3,500,000 
battles casualties, counting both sides, and 
one million civilian dead. The United States 
suffered 33,629 battle deaths, and 20,617 more 
from other causes, with 103,284 wounded— 
a total of more than 157,000. Now, having 
learned nothing from Korea, we have 
amassed more than 340,000 battle casualties 
in Vietnam. While the so-called peace talks 
Were going on in Korea between 1951 and 
1953, the Americans suffered about 90,000 
casualties. Since the United States and South 
Vietnam began the so-called peace talks with 
the North Vietnamese in Paris nearly three 
years ago, the Americans have suffered more 
than 150,000 battle casualties. I don’t recall 
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that this is ever mentioned in the New York 
Times, 

The sins of the New York Times during 
the Korean War were largely of omission, al- 
though they were glaring and of enormous 
importance. During the Vietnam War The 
Times has positively and desperately sought 
to lose the war. In between came Cuba and 
the setting up of Castro in power there, In 
this event we begin to pinpoint the activity 
of The New York Times in behalf of more 
Communist governments and a balance of 
power tilted irreversibly against the United 
States. 

The Times sent Herbert L. Matthews to a 
mountain hideout in the Sierra Maestra in 
Cuba in 1957 for an interview with Fidel 
Castro. Matthews then reported that Castro's 
program was “democratic and therefore anti- 
Communist,” that Cuba’s “economy is good 
and most workers are contented,” and “there 
is no Communism to speak of” in the Castro 
organization. At the same time Castro was 
a Communist and an agent of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Now Mr. Turner Catledge, who was 
managing editor of The Times during the 
1950's and early 60's and later executive edi- 
tor and a vice president, has just written a 
book entitled My Life and The Times. He 
writes on pages 257 and 258: 

“I was in sympathy with Castro’s revolu- 
tion, as Iam in sympathy with most revolu- 
tions. Along with many people in the United 
States, I applauded his overthrow of the 
dictator Batista. I met Castro early in 1959 
and didn’t think he was then a Communist. 
He was certainly a megalomaniac, but I don’t 
think he knew what he was politically. My 
impression was that if our government had 
moved quickly and skillfully we might have 
made him our ally, as unquestionably he 
wanted to be, and Cuba might have become a 
model for revolutionary, yet non-Communist 
change in this hemisphere. That, of course, 
did not happen. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration chose, instead, to treat Castro with 
suspicion and rudeness, and to no one’s sur- 
prise we drove him into the arms of the 
Russians.” 

It is quite impossible to tell whether a man 
is a Communist merely by meeting him. It 
was the Eisenhower Administration that put 
Castro into power by withdrawing support 
from Batista. President Eisenhower said later 
that Herbert L. Matthews had almost single- 
handedly made Castro a hero, a kind of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. President Eisenhower very sen- 
sibly regretted greatly that Castro had been 
made the dictator-ogre of Cuba, with the 
Russians in overall control. The New York 
Times opposes any effort to unseat Castro and 
displace the Soviet authority in Cuba. 

There is a wealth of evidence that Fidel 
Castro has been a Communist party member 
and an agent of the Soviet Government since 
at least 1948, which was eleven years before 
he became the Cuban Premier. In 1948 Castro 
undertook to help make a Communist revo- 
lution in Bogota, Colombia, The New York 
Times later reported that 10,000 persons were 
killed in a few days in that revolt. It was 
deftly engineered by Communists, They were 
acting upon the direction of Soviet agents in 
a- conspiracy that was worked out !n Havana, 
chiefly in the Soviet Embassy, Too bad that 
the greatly maligned Batista Government 
did not expose this. Onited States diplomats 
were well aware of Castro’s participation in 
the terrible Bogota uprising, but they could 
not convince our State Department, which 
was determined to put Castro into power. 
The evidence that Castro played large roles 
as a Communist revolutionary and activist 
was by 1959 overwhelming. 

The close link between The New York 
Times and the State Department was shown 
again by the fact that ingoing Ambassador 
Earl E. T. Smith in 1959 was ordered to be 
briefed by Herbert L. Matthews. Matthews 
told Ambassador Smith that Castro was the 
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one, Castro came to power and immediately 
denounced the United States and insulted 
its Ambassador. Now let us look at what this 
“model for revolutionary change in this 
hemisphere” has done for Cuba and the 
world, 

About one-tenth of the people of Cuba— 
760,000—-have been forced into exile, chiefly 
in the United States. 

Thousands of persons have been killed by 
the Castro regime. A foreign diplomat in 
Cuba has put the number of executions by 
firing squads up to April of 1969 at 20,161. 
About 2,320 others had by then died of tor- 
ture. This bears comparison with the French 
Revolution, The difference is that the French 
Revolution has had a tremendous press. In- 
stead, The Times sent a young woman re- 
porter to Cuba a couple of years ago, and 
she wrote about the cultural gains made un- 
der Castro. 

The first atomic war showdown in the his- 
tory of the world came about in 1962 between 
the United States and the Soviet Govern- 
ment when the Russians emplaced certain 
missiles that would never have been in the 
Cuba of Batista. 

The Russians are, in fact, in control of 
Cuba. 

The Bay of Pigs disaster came in 1961. 

About $3 billion worth of American prop- 
erty is gone. 

Cuba now is the seat of training for such 
guerrilla tasks as blowing up American oil 
refineries and other activities requiring spe- 
cial skills. Chinese Communists sit side by 
side with Russian Communists in Havana, 
and there, too, sit American Communists, 
who plot revolts, burnings, and lootings in 
the United States and other countries of the 
Americas. 

Cuba under Castro is an unmixed debacle 
for American forelgn policy and American 
newspaper reporting. Cuba is a vast and well- 
nigh incalculable danger to our country. 
This danger ts the legacy of our Government. 
The New York Times, and other sections of 
the American press to the American people. 
No one can be in the shadow of a doubt that 
The Times deliberately misled the people on 
Castro, for even if we assumed that The 
Times merely erred at first, it has had ten 
years in which to correct its mistake, but it 
has never done so. The Times wants the 
United States to establish relations with 
Communist, Cuba, and The Times has op- 
posed every effort on the part of Cubans in 
exile to train themselves in order to reclaim 
their homeland for freedom. A fraud has 
been committed upon the people, and first of 
all the people of Cuba. Our national guilt for 
that is clear. 

The establishment of this bloodthirsty gov- 
ernment just off the shores of the United 
States is one of the most uncontestable ex- 
amples I can give of how dishonest, untruth- 
ful, fabricated news causes’ the loss of lives, 
in this case Cuban lives. If the installation 
of Castro and the other half of the balance 
of power in Cuba is a model of revolution- 
ary change, words have lost their meaning, 
as indeed they have in some parts of the 
mediums of misinformation or noninforma- 
tion or mental warfare, or confusion. 

To be a really effective, useful, and uner- 
ring medium of communication and guid- 
ance, & newspaper must be dependable. It 
must serve its readers every day, in every 
way that it can, uniformly in accordance 
with standards not inferior to those it has 
set previously. Some papers make no pretense 
of giving all the news. The New York Daily 
News, with a circulation of 2 million daily, 
3 million on Sundays, does not print the fi- 
nancial news or large amounts of foreign, na- 
tional or domestic news. It is said that read- 
ers of the Daily News are not opinion-making 
or policy-forming people. Nobody can say 
that readers of the New York Times are not 
both opinion-making and policy-forming. So 
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& failure—a deliberate failure—on the part 
of The Times becomes a matter of concern 
in every department and area of this nation. 
Such a failure can result—and, indeed, has 
resulted—in a catastrophe. If an earthquake 
killed 44,000 of our people, and injured 
300,000, after a previous quake in the same 
general area had killed 54,000 and injured 
103,000, we would surely strengthen the 
buildings and take other effectual measures 
to reduce the magnitude of another such 
calamity. 

Now President Nixon is seeking to take 
the preventive measure of vietnamizing the 
war by lending courage and technical as- 
sistance to the South Vietnamese Army, in 
preparation for the further wtihdrawal of 
American forces, Yet for such wise actions 
as he has taken—clearing the enemy out 
of the Cambodian sanctuary and seeking to 
block the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos, where 
the North Vietnamese have no right to be— 
for this wisdom President Nixon was attacked 
with cries of, “We must appease the Rus- 
sians and all Communists everywhere!” As 
if we had never tried that before over the 
past 26 years. It is my fervent hope that 
President Nixon is finishing off the Viet- 
nam War. Those who have rarely been right 
on foreign affairs, yet insist upon mishan- 
dling our foreign policies or misleading the 
people, have been attacking the President 
for “escalating” the war—an insidious word 
that is used only against the United States, 
never against the Communists who are the 
chief cause of all the wars that have taken 
place in the world since 1945. One day we 
may have an objective and extensive Con- 
gressional investigation of the Vietnam War 
to discover and reveal to the nation why it 
was necessary to sacrifice so many lives for 
no victory. We would especially want to 
know why the Armed Forces did not follow 
up opportunities to destroy whole batallions 
of the enemy and why the Cambodian and 
Laotian sanctuaries of the invading and ag- 
gressive imperialistic enemy were not at- 
tacked sooner. 

It was at the time of the installation of 
Castro that I made up my mind to seek out 
the causes of The Times’ firm commitment 
to the promotion of, or non-resistance to, 
Communist regimes around the world. The 
theory that embraced most of the phenom- 
ena was the balance of power. The effect of 
this position is to pit others against the 
United States and to downgrade our own 
country, its soldiers, and its people. It re- 
sults In playing off Communists against con- 
servatives, totalitarians against democrats 
or republicans, Negroes against whites, 
Northerners against Southerners, youths 
against their elders, criminals against law- 
abiding persons, intellectuals against ordi- 
nary folks, West Europeans against East 
Europeans, the Soviet Government against 
the United States, the United Nations 
against Biafra, now vanquished, and the 
Congo against Tshombe, now dead. It could 
even be related to the fact that somebody is 
now trying to play women off against men. 
The balance of power does not seek a solu- 
tion; it does not want one. It is a kind of 
universal apartheid or world Donnybrook. 

Recently a knowledgeable young man said 
to me that he did not feel that I could blame 
The Times for setting up a Communist Cuba. 
I told him I blamed the Government first of 
all, but I asked him if he believed that 
Castro would have gained power if the New 
York Times had vigorously opposed him— 
called him a Communist, as he was, and 
pointed out what had happened in every 
country that the Communists had taken 
over—the exilings, the bloodbaths, the purge 
trials, the degradations, public and private. 
No. If The New York Times had opposed 
Castro, as newspapers in Charleston, South 
Carolina, did, there would have been no 
Communist Cuba. Neither would we have a 
Communist-dominated Eastern Europe or 
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even a Communist China probably if The 
Times had exerted itself to prevent them. 
Because The Times is more than just a news- 
paper; it is—or has been—the mouth-piece 
for some of the most powerful interests in 
the United States—industrial, commercial, 
financial, and cultural. 

Here are a number of examples of positions 
that The New York Times has taken. The first 
is an example In reverse, You will see what I 
mean, 

When Armstrong and Aldrin were about to 
become the first men in the history of man- 
kind to set foot on the moon, with Michael 
Collins circling around it, the White House 
announced that President Nixon would speak 
by radio to the spacemen for a few minutes 
after the lunar landing. The New York Times 
immediately went into a dither and produced 
on July 19, 1969, an abusive editorial en- 
titled, “‘Nixon-ing the Moon.” It said: 

“Apart from objections on grounds of taste, 
there is another and more basic objection to 
this proposal. The time allowed by NASA for 
astronaut activity on the moon is extremely 
limited—iless than two and a half hours—and 
(is) already so crowded with assigned tasks 
that the full schedule of scientific activities 
may not be realizable. The President would 
cut still further into this extremely precious 
time with an unnecessary conversation, Such 
an intrusion looks suspiciously like a pub- 
licity stunt of the type Khrushchey used to 
indulge in. It strikes us as unworthy of the 
President of the United States.” 

This editorial seeks to give the illusion of a 
high-minded appeal to the Chief Executive to 
refrain from interfering with the collecting 
of geological specimens on the moon, but it 
betrays-malice by dragging in Khrushchev for 
@ comparison with the President’s proposed 3- 
minute radio conversation with the space- 
men. Of course, Mr, Nixon ignored the edi- 
torial, and all Americans whom I talked to 
or heard of were proud that he spoke to Neil 
Armstrong and Edwin Aldrin Jr. on July 20, 
1969, as they stood on the moon. I person- 
ally was. delighted—even chauvinistically, 
perhaps eyen jingoistically delighted—about 
this American victory over the Russians, even 
though we had to get off the earth to have 
the victory. The Times did not want to ac- 
knowledge—much less emphasize or drama- 
tize—this victory and of course it did not use 
such an ugly word. It would not match the 
environment. Victory is an ecological mon- 
ster. 

The Khrushchev phase of that editorial 
nettled me, and I got to thinking about what 
the Times would have done if the Russians 
had arrived on the moon ahead of our 
American men, Of course they did not land 
on the moon first, but Just suppose they had, 
and Mr. Leonid I. Brezhnev had announced 
that he would speak to the Russian astro- 
nauts on the moon. Would The Times have 
had an editorial entitled, “Brezhneving 
the Moon”? Would The Times have warned 
Mr. Brezhnev against trying to “share the 
stage” with the Russian astronauts as 
“rather unseemly” and in bad taste? Of 
course not. That is not the way the balance 
of power works. Criticism of that sort is made 
only against an American President, never 
against a Soviet leader. And I cannot begin 
to tell you how much this attitude has af- 
fected the coverage and presentation of news 
and editorials in many of our newspapers 
and on our radios and television screens. The 
American people have been duped and de- 
ceived on a scale never dreamed of before 
in all of our history. 

Here are some other examples: 

During the 1950’s the late Ho Chi Minh 
ordered the farmers of North Vietnam col- 
lectivized. When they resisted, the Com- 
munist dictator killed 50,000 of the farmers, 
and caused 100,000 others to be put into con- 
centration camps. This is normal procedure 
under totalitarianism. Hence The New York 
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Times virtually ignored it. But if the late 
President Thieu of South Vietnam had killed 
50,000 farmers and put 100,000 others into 
concentration camps, the news would have 
been ballyhooed under 8-column streamer 
headlines on page one of The Times. 

Here are other examples that come even 
closer to home: 

For years during the war The Times printed 
picture after picture of South Vietnamese 
mothers wounded children. The 
picture captions said the children had been 
wounded by American soldiers, American air- 
men, or United States Marines. There were 
no pictures of the scores of thousands of 
atrocities committed by North Vietnamese 
on orders from the Hanoi Government, This 
was a studied policy of The Times. And this 
kind of omission has resulted in an enormous 
distortion of the events of the war—so much 
so that it can be said that the whole situa- 
tion has been fabricated. In real truth the 
Americans and their Allies have been 
treated—and are being treated—as enemies 
by the most prominent American newspaper 
and its tributary press. 

A brief refusal by an American company 
to advance was characterized as a mutiny 
and given big front-page play under a 4-col- 
umn picture, while the dally fighting news 
was put on inside pages. Naturally the story 
of the two platoons on March 22 of this year 
was on page one, but it took second place to 
the big 3-column display of the news of the 
South Vietnamese troops withdrawing from 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. Anything that looks 
like a retreat by the Allied ‘side is big news 
to The Times. Ordinarily the fighting news 
in The-Times takes second place to local 
news. I would point out that there was al- 
most a total difference between the report 
of the retreat in The New York Times and 
those in U.S. News and World Report and 
Human Events. There were—and are—yvir- 
tually no stories of heroic and gallant Amer- 
ican actions on the battlefield or in the vil- 
lages in helping the South Vietnamese, 
though thousands of such stories were easily 
available: Also, books that praise the Amer- 
icans in Vietnam are simply not reviewed in 
The New York Times (The Doom Pussy by 
Elaine Shepard, for one, describing the gal- 
lantry of American airmen in Vietnam), 
while books that denounce the war are al- 
ways sure to find a place in the daily and 
Sunday book sections. The Times wants a 
coalition government in South Vietnam— 
that is, a government infiltrated by the Com- 
munist enemy. The Times does not ask for 
& coalition in North, only in the South. Only 
the United States and South Vietnam are 
accused of making incursions in Cambodia 
and Laos. 

One of the most remarkable illustrations 
of the New York Times efforts to fabricate 
situations in Vietnam has been the attempt 
to make American soldiers appear to be no 
better than the North Vietnamese specialists 
in mass murder. This concerns the My Lai 
case. The Times gave columns and even whole 
pages of space to the charges against Ameri- 
can soldiers in the village of My Lai, By 
indirection and even directly the practices 
of the Nazis were dragged into the coverage 
of this case by The Times, as if somehow 
the Americans could be related to the sys- 
tematic Hitler government-ordered massacre 
of six million Jews and others in gas cham- 
bers and otherwise during World War II. 
One United States Marine was acquitted in 
the My Lai case when the evidence showed 
he not only had not fired on South Viet- 
namese civilians but that he had never fired 
on the enemy, A three-column headline with 
a 2-column picture led The Times front page 
when Lieutenant William L. Calley Jr. was 
found guilty, and there was. an entire page 
of type on the inside. The lieutenant may 
have acted while in a state of shock. Fight- 
ing in Vietnam is no picnic. To try a soldier 
in the same manner as you would try a man 
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for defiling the ballroom of the Hotel Pierre 
is not right. Of course, as long as the Amert- 
cans can be kept under the cloud of having 
committed a massacre in South Vietnam, just 
so long will the real culprits, the North Viet- 
namese Communists, be relieved of charges 
of following a cruel official government policy 
of massacring South Vietnamese civilians, 
more against the Americans—to keep the 
heat and glare of publicity on the alleged 
malpractices of the Americans and not on 
the Communists. I am shccked that no news- 
paper demands trials in the enemy atrocities. 

I would point out that in no previous war 
was there a case like the Lieutenant Calley 
trial or others like it with the attendant 
publicity in the My Lai affair. Because in 
no previous war was any effort made to 
downgrade the American soldier. Were mas- 
sacres ever committed by Americans in pre- 
vious wars? Yes, beginning with the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War in the colony of New 
Jersey under General George Washington, 
but not at the direction of General Wash- 
ington. There was a massacre of Amer- 
icans by the British. under Benedict Arnold 
in Connecticut. Nothing could be better cal- 
culated to destroy the morale of the Ameri- 
can Armed. Forces and the citizenry than 
these degrading massacre trials. We seem to 
be witnessing the liquidation of our com- 
mon sense. Thank God that the American 
people have risen up against this case. 

So far as I know, no books have been writ- 
ten on the sole subject of enemy massacres, 
like the terrible one at Hue, by the North 
Vietnam Communists, when the most un- 
speakable atrocities against more than 5,000 
civilians. were committeed by the enemy in 
1968; but highly inflammatory books attack- 
ing Americans have been written on the 
My Lai affair, and they immediately ap- 
peared in New York bookstores and no doubt 
throughout the country. The target is the 
United States—to blame it, to shame it, to 
reduce its power. If we extended the My Lai 
case type.of thinking, we could try hundreds 
of American airmen for dropping bombs on 
points. where, civilians were, and then we 
would have to try or demote or humiliate 
the officers who ordered the fliers, and in fact 
we would have to go into an endless array of 
trials of the mea culpa variety. That way 
lies lunacy. But that is. precisely what. The 
Times wants to do. There are actually peo- 
ple in New York who talk of trying the top- 
most officers. The fact is that The Times and 
its tributary press have shown no great con- 
cern over the loss of human life anywhere in 
the world where the. Communists are in- 
volved, The attacks on Americans are strictly 
a ploy, and the American people refuse to 
accept it. 

In 1964 Mr. Nixon wrote the following 
words: 

“On the fate of South Vietnam depends 
the fate of Asia. For South Vietnam is the 
dam in the river. .. , The Communists’ con- 
quest of Southeast Asia would draw a bound- 
ary line from pole to pole. Overnight the 
United States would cease to be a power in 
the world’s greatest ocean. Our ships and 
planes could thereafter circumnavigate the 
globe only with Communist permission. . .. 
Can anyone doubt that long before this hap- 
pened the United States would have become 
involved in a major war, if not a world war?” 

So it is not merely South Vietnam for 
which America is fighting. If the United 
States would accept defeat in Vietnam as the 
only way out, then the territory of the 
United States would be made safe for draft- 
dodgers and opponents of the war, but it 
would not be safe for anybody else, Students 
and demonstrators in the Soviet Union do 
not riot; much less do they make foreign 
policy. Neither are they urged to do so by 
chancellor or professor. The Russians do not 
have a Students for a Democratic Society or 
Weathermen who bomb and bomb, There is 
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no permissiveness in the Soviet Union or 
Government or schools. S>viet firemen are 
not attacked when they go to put out fires. 
Stores are not looted. All of these things are 
what the Russians are helping to do in the 
United States. There are no United Nations 
meetings in the Soviet Union. There are no 
parades of homosexuals on Gorki Street to 
the Central Park of Culture and Rest in Mos- 
cow, as there was a parade of fairies and les- 
bians down Fifth Avenue to Central Park in 
New York last summer. 

Under the cloak of a benevolent socialism 
as the greatest friend of humanity, the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics in the most brutal of imperialist 
nations. It foments war and divisions; it 
ignores or deliberately violates treaties; it 
uses the United Nations as an instrument for 
the further penetration of the United States 
and other nations; it takes advantage of the 
natural fears of a nuclear war in the free 
nations to extend its sway in the world; it 
baits the United States from Cuba, on our 
very doorstep, to get more concessions; the 
anti-Semitism of Nazism has been replaced 
by the anti-Semitism of Communism, and 
eyen anti-Semitism without Jews, and for 
the same reason—to divide and rule sub- 
jugated peoples. Some people in our country 
feel that one must not mention these things. 
Others nestie in the simplistic womb of 
nepenthe, muttering that the whole world 
is run by Insiders and that, until we can get 
rid of the Federal Reserve Board, the income 
tax, most of our generals and admirals, as 
well as the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties—well, Sack to the womb where it is 
comfortable and you cannot see outside. 

The harsh and brutal truth is that the 
world cannot forever live half slave and half 
free. The slave mind will enslave us, or we 
will throw off the incubus that is gorging 
itself -on the life-blood of our country. The 
established thinking about this is that we 
must gain a’world government through the 
United Nations. That is the background of 
many little understood actions that have 
brought about & great upheaval in our na- 
tional life and have put our foreign affairs in 
a baffling state of disarray. In the field of 
journalism—the media—facts are being sys- 
tematically omitted, distorted and fabricated 
to deceive Americans—ordinary people and 
officials—in order to arrive at the desired end. 
I have given here the merest sampling of 
these derelictions. Let these persons who 
accept these practices in the national media 
not complain about others who take drugs 
or smoke marijuana. The addiction or weak- 
ness is the same. 

It is the unassailable verdict of history 
that a people gets the kind and quality of 
government that it deserves, or that it is cap- 
able as a nation of creating. But a people 
lives according to some well-established 
rules; at least that has been so in the Ameri- 
can republic. When the rules are changed 
without notice to the people, they will be 
deceived. But, as Lincoln said, you cannot 
fool] them all all the time. I believe President 
Nixon is trying to reverse the loss of initia- 
tive that we have voluntarily suffered in the 
last 25 years: The tortured appeasing at- 
tempts to reduce the harshness of wars and 
gain a lasting peace have been a failure. The 
3,500,000 battle casualties of the Korean 
War may have been exceeded in the Vietnam 
War, since it is possible that the North Viet- 
namese alone have suffered more than 3.5 
million battle casualties. We can reverse the 
trend by winning, or decisively not losing, 
the Vietnam War—that is, by withdrawing 
completely only after South Vietnam is ca- 
pable of defending its territory. Henceforth 
we should fight no wars that we do not in- 
tend to win. We have had wars since 1945, and 
we will have them forever until we win one. 
It is the nature of Communism to bleed us 
forever. We must not permit this. 

The sole aim of the Soviet Government 
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and the Chinese Communist Government in 
fostering the war in Vietnam is to weaken 
the United States—to divide it and rule 
the world eventually. The Russians and Chi- 
nese Reds have not the faintest. interest 
in the lives of Vietnmamese—or Arabs. They 
would without compunction fight to the 
last one of them. The Communists by def- 
inition care nothing for lives; their aim Is 
power. They must be laughing themselves 
to tears over the My Lai case. If and when 
the war in Vietnam is ended, the Commu- 
nists will strike somewhere else in the Mid- 
dle East, in Korea again, who knows? It does 
not seem at all likely that we shall see no 
more wars after Vietnam. In fact, it is be- 
cause of the likelihood of new wars that we 
must not leave the enemy in any doubt about 
this one. Running away from wars does not 
end them; it begets them. So also to pursue a 
vacuum or falsehoods as a way of life in our 
communications with one another is surely 
a fatal way. Our faith in the truth must be 
reborn. That way lies the light and possible 
peace. 


CURBING CRIMINAL USE OF GUNS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Law- 
rence M, Carino, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of WJBK-TV2 in Detroit, 
Mich., on March 26, 1971, commented in 
a broadcast on appropriate methods for 
curbing the criminal use of firearms. I 
found Mr. Carino’s remarks to have con- 
siderable merit and would like to share 
them with my colleagues. Therefore, I 
include the text of Mr. Carino’s editorial 
broadcast at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

CURBING THE CRIMINAL USE oF GUNS 
(By Lawrence M. Carino) 
Marca 26, 1971. 

Sensibly, we believe, a council of top De- 
troit and Wayne County officials has with- 
drawn an earlier and probably unconsti- 
tutional proposal that handguns be out- 
lawed for everyone but policemen. 

The plan was put forward in a commend- 
able effort to reduce Detroit’s soaring homi- 
cide rate. It has become increasingly ap- 
parent, however, that such a gun ban would 
primarily affect lawfully registered guns, 
those the authorities Know about, leaving 
largely untouched the estimated half-million 
unregistered handguns in the Motor City. 

In the search for fair and effective fire- 
arms legislation, it’s worth noting that guns 
accompany criminal activity far more often 
in the United States than in Britain. The 
difference, the FBI has said, “can be at- 
tributed, in part, to an English law providing 
an extra penalty in addition to the penalty 
for the substantive offense for an offender 
convicted to using a firearm in the com- 
mission of crime.” 

We might be well advised to revive con- 
sideration of a similar law in Michigan—one 
making it a separate offense, calling for sep- 
arate and mandatory punishment, to use 
or even possess & gun and perhaps any lethal 
weapon while pérpetrating another crime. 

No law, in TV2's. view, will prevent the 
acquisition of firearms or knives by individu- 
als bent on breaking the law. But it’s en- 
tirely possible that an “extra penalty” stat- 
ute, like Britain's, would make Michigan 
residents think twice before using such 
weapons, or so much as carrying them, dur- 
ing the commission of any crime. 
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CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING— 
SCIENCE MAGAZINE REPORTS ON 
THE PROBLEM 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, childhood 
lead poisoning has been called the silent 
epidemic. It rages through the slums of 
our Nation, seeking out small children 
as its victims. A recent article written 
by Robert J. Bazell concerning this vi- 
cious disease appeared in the May 28, 
1971, issue of Science magazine, pub- 
lished by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Mr. Bazell’s 
article, entitled “Health Programs: Slum 
Children Suffer Because of Low Fund- 
ing,” details the nature of this disease 
and the effort, within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
outside it, to obtain funds to implement 
the Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Preven- 
tion Act, Public Law 91-695. 

I commend Mr. Bazell’s article to my 
colleagues: 

HEALTH PROGRAMS: SLUM CHILDREN SUFFER 

BECAUSE OF LOW FUNDING 
(By, Robert J. Bazell) 

The day before President Nixon dramat- 
ically seized personal command of the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed $334-million-per- 
year war against cancer, a group of Federal 
employees issued a statement criticizing the 
Administration's inattention to other health 
programs where fewer dollars would definite- 
ly save lives now, 


The group, known as Health Employees 
for Change, consists of some 100 physicians 
and other health workers in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. They were 
upset because the Administration had re- 
quested funds for neither the Lead-Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act nor the 


Emergency Health Personnel Act, both 
passed by Congress late in 1970. A third 
program, Federal aid for vaccinations, has 
also been the subject of a controversy, par- 
ticularly since Public Health Service officials 
have called attention to an outbreak of 
diphtheria, a huge measles epidemic, and 
the possibility of a polio epidemic this sum- 
mer. 

The legislative history of all three pro- 
grams is similar, In each case, Congress en- 
acted the measure and authorized money; 
and, in spite of Administration opposition te 
the programs, Nixon signed each measure 
into law. All three programs were then 
ignored in the Administration's budget for 
fiscal year 1971. Since the employees issued 
their statement, however, the Administra- 
tion has asked for money for all three pro- 
grams for fiscal 1972. Nevertheless, the low 
levels of funding requested and the delays in 
the requests still leave questions about the 
Administration’s health priorities. 

Unlike cancer, which affects people of all 
socioeconomic backgrounds, lead poisoning 
has become an exclusive disease of the urban 
slums. The victims are children from 1 to 6 
years old (the majority of cancer victims are 
over 40) who ingest bits of lead-based paint 
or plaster that crumble off the inside walls of 
old, dilapidated houses or apartments (Sci- 
ence, 5 September 1969). As the children eat 
the lead, soluble forms of the metal accu- 
mulate in the soft tissues of their boies, re- 
sulting in high concentrations of lead in the 
blood. External symptoms of the. disease 
range from listlessness to convulsions; com- 
plications include mental retardation, cere- 
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bral palsy, behavioral disorders, kidney dis- 
ease, blindness, and even death. 

Since lead often accumulates slowly over 
a period of months, a child can carry dan- 
gerously high levels of lead without ex- 
hibiting any external symptoms. A recent 
HEW report estimated that lead poisoning 
affects 400,000 children annually and causes 
200 deaths. Of those 400,000, the report said 
that 16,000 require treatment, 3200 incur 
moderate to severe brain damage, and 800 
children receive brain damage severe enough 
to require care for the remainder of their 
lives. Lead poisoning thus kills and cripples 
more children than did polio before the ad- 
vent of the Salk vaccine. 

It differs from both cancer and polio in an 
important respect. “In the history of modern 
medicine,” wrote Jane Lin-Fu of the Public 
Health Service in the journal Children, “few 
childhood diseases occupy a position as 
unique as lead poisoning. It is a preventable 
disease.” 

Treatment involves identifying children 
with high levels of lead in their blood, de- 
leading the victims with chelating agents, 
and, most important of all, eliminating the 
lead-based paint from the child's environ- 
ment. Total eradication of the disease would 
mean renovating some 7 million units of 
dilapidated urban housing that are painted 
with lead-based paint. 

In spite of a growing awareness of the prob- 
lem of lead poisoning, little federal money 
has been available either to treat it or to 
eliminate it. Some cities, notably Chicago, 
New York, and Philadelphia, are operating 
programs aimed at preventing lead poison- 
ing. But because of limited local resources, 
these programs, which rely mostly on blood 
tests of children from high-risk areas as a 
means of controlling the disease, are clearly 
inadequate. 

The Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Preven- 
tion Act authorized $30 million for a 2-year 
program of grants to U.S. cities for preven- 
tion programs, a survey of the full extent of 
the probiem, and research into more efficient 
means for the remoyal of old paint, But 
neither the 1971 budget nor the President’s 
health message mentioned lead poisoning. 
Finally, after prodding by Representative 
William F. Ryan (D-N-Y.), who sponsored 
the legislation along with several other 
members of Congress, HEW officials. an- 
nounced that they would amend the 1972 
budget to include $2 million for lead poison- 
ing prevention. Additional money for the 
program may come from Congress, however. 
The Senate Health Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, chaired by Senator Warren G. Mag- 
nuson (D-Wash.), added $5 million to the 
Second Supplemental Appropriations Bill for 
1971. The House Health Appropriations Sub- 
committee, chaired by Representative Daniel 
Flood (D-Pa.), tends, however, to follow Ad- 
ministration requests more closely, and they 
refused to tack on any additional funds, A 
compromise regarding this extra money will 
be hammered out by a conference committee, 
but, even if Congress appropriated some ad- 
ditional. funds for the prevention of lead 
poisoning, the Administration might not 
spend them, 

To understand how far the Administra- 
tion's $2 million request would go toward 
eradicating lead poisoning, it should be noted 
that the budget for New York City’s existing 
prevention program is $2.4 million per year. 
Calling the level of the Administration’s re- 
quest “outrageous,” Vincent Gynee, director 
of the New York program, said that New 
York could easily use the $2 million just to 
improve its own program. 

But New York is not the only city that 
could use money for a prevention program. 
According to an official of HEW’s Bureau of 
Community. Environmental Management, 
which was delegated responsibility for the 
program, HEW -has already received formal 
and Informal requests from cities for grants 
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totaling over $50 million. “For $2 million,” 
he said, “we could support programs in three 
or four cities, consisting mostly of screening 
with a limited amount of follow-up.” But 
he added that “We're not yet sure that we 
could do anything useful at all for less than 
$3 million.” 

Charles Miller, deputy assistant secretary 
for Budget at HEW, said in an interview with 
Science, “Fifty million dollars sounds like an 
awful lot. You have to remember that these 
programs take time to get going.” 

Predictably, Ryan is unhappy with the 
amount of money that the administration 
has allocated to the program he sponsored. 
“The failure of the Administration to ade- 
quately fund this program,” he told Science, 
“reflects a complete disregard for the lives of 
thousands of children in this country.” 

Another bill that was passed by Congress, 
signed by the President without comment, 
and then left unfunded for 1971 was the 
Emergency Health Personnel Act, sponsored 
by Magnuson. The law expands the Public 
Health Service to allow young doctors and 
other health professionals to practice medi- 
cine in rural, inner-city, and other areas 
short of medical services, as an alternative to 
military service. 

The Health Employees for Change called 
the Act “flexible enough to be implemented 
in an exciting way that can deal not only 
with the maldistribution problem, but also 
problems like the dearth of health systems, 
irrelevant health education, definition of 
roles and responsibilities of personnel, better 
ways of financing health care, and so on.” 

Congress authorized $10 million for the Act 
in 1971 and $20 million in 1972. The Admin- 
istration has recently requested $10 million 
for 1972. Howard Hilton, director of the Fleld 
Service Office for HEW’s Community Health 
Services, told Science that $10 million should 
put about 660 physicians, dentists, and other 
health personnel in the field. The physicians 
and other health personnel will all be salaried 
and work in some sort of group structure. 
“The potential number of physicians that 
could be placed by this program would be 
limited only by the available manpower,” said 
Hilton. He added that over 100 communities 
have already put in requests for physicians, 
while many medical students have written to 
express interest in the program. The Emer- 
gency Health Personnel Act, like the bill on 
lead poisoning, might be embellished with 
additional funds from Congress, particularly 
since its sponsor chairs the Senate Health 
Appropriations Subcommittee. 

In 1962 Congress passed the Vaccination 
Assistance Act. And using funds provided by 
that Act, local authorities have immunized 
millions of children against a variety of 
diseases, including measles, diphtheria, and 
polio. But that Act expired 30 June 1969, 
and funds for immunizations have been 
scarce ever since. As a result, levels of im- 
munized children have steadily fallen. The 
1970 Immunization Survey, conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census and the Center for 
Disease Control (CDC), showed that the 
levels of children vaccinated against measles 
had fallen to 57.2 percent nationally and 
41.1 percent in central-city poverty areas. 
The figures for polio were 65.9 percent na- 
tionally and 50.9 percent in the ghettos. One 
result of this drop in the number of immu- 
nized children has been a measles epidemic 
(see chart). Several outbreaks of diphtheria 
have also occurred this year. “The reason 
for these epidemics,” Phil Landrigan of 
CDC's Immunization Branch told Science, 
“is money. Almost all of these cases have 
been in children who did not receive the 
proper immunizations." 

As for polio, Landrigan said, ‘The number 
of cases has not yet started to rise, but polio 
is a summer disease. We're worried that the 
immunization levels have fallen so low that 
we could have some outbreaks of polio, par- 
ticularly in the central cities.” 
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A possible relief for the financial difficul- 
ties of the immunization programs came 
when Congress passed the Communicable 
Disease Amendments in October 1970. In- 
tended as an extension of the Vaccination 
Assistance Act, the amendments authorized 
$75 million in fiscal 1971 for vaccinations and 
$90 million in fiscal 1972. Except for $2 mil- 
lion for tuberculosis in the 1971 budget, the 
Administraticn ignored these programs in its 
budget requests. Part of the Administration's 
refusal to fund these programs stems from 
a policy of channeling assistance into com- 
prehensive programs that allow the cities and 
states more latitude in spending the money, 
But little money has been available in the 
comprehensive programs for vaccinations. 
And the money that has been available was 
restricted by a decision of HEW to pay for 
vaccinations for German measles (rubella). 

This policy has, however, recently been 
reversed, According to HEW officials, the fis- 
eal 1972 budget includes $13 million for im- 
munizations with $3 million specifically ear- 
marked for measles. “On the promise of these 
funds, we've already gone to the manufac- 
turers for vaccine production contracts,” said 
Harold Muldin, Deputy Chief for Immuniza- 
tion at CDC. “Our chances of reversing the 
current trends in immunization levels are 
quite good.” Muldin emphasized, however, 
that there was still danger ahead in future 
years if more money was not appropriated 
for vaccines. 

The three health programs mentioned 
above are among the many that critics of 
the Nixon Administration see as lacking prop- 
er funding. But these three programs, par- 
ticularly the lead-poisoning prevention and 
the immunizations fall into the category of 
disease prevention rather than treatment. 
In his health message to Congress 18 Febru- 
ary, President Nixon said, “If more of our 
resources were invested in preventing sick- 
ness and accidents, fewer would haye to be 
spent on costly cures. If we gave more atten- 
tion to treating illness in its early stages, 
then we would be less troubled by acute dis- 
ease. In short, we should build a true ‘health’ 
system—not a ‘sickness’ system alone.” 


THEIR ULTIMATE GIFT 


HON. JAMES W. SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to draw the attention of the 
House to remarks by Hon. MELVIN PRICE. 

My colleague from the Illinois side of 
the Mississippi River addressed the Me- 
morial Day services at Jefferson Barracks 
National Cemetery in St, Louis County. 

I would like to insert his speech in the 
Recorp at this point: 

THEIR ULTIMATE GIFT 
(Remarks of the Honorable MELVIN PRICE) 

It is a privilege to be invited here today, to 
this beautiful National Cemetery, to memo- 
rialize and pay homage to Americans who 
have laid down their lives that we might live 
ours in freedom and, hopefully, in peace. 

The Gospel according to St. John tells us 
page tee her love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

At times like these, surrounded by visible 
evidence of the great numbers of Americans 
who exemplified this “greater love”, I am 
moved by a mixture of emotions. I feel the 
torturous confilcts of pride and humility, 
love and hate, hope and fear, and a certain 
sense of guilt. 
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I feel a vast pride, both for the men who 
made the supreme sacrifice and for the mor- 
tality of the Nation and the ethic of its cul- 
ture which imbued these men with the 
strength to make such sacrifice, But I also 
feel humility when I realize that these sacri- 
fices were made for us, for me and you. They 
died so that we might live in a democracy 
rather than under one of the numerous forms 
of tyranny which have threatened America. 

I feel a sense of love, and overriding com- 
passion, for both the soldiers who died and 
for the families who lived to bear the bur- 
den of their loss. But I feel an element of 
hate—a revulsion—toward those forces, and 
those persons who engender such forces, 
which cause the war, the death, the destruc- 
tion. 

I feel hope. Hope that through the recog- 
nition of the tragedies of the past, the fu- 
ture might remain ignorant of war. And, 
yet, I know fear. Fear that unless this coun- 
try maintains the ability, albeit grudgingly, 
to wage war, all the sacrifices which have gone 
before will have been in yain. 

And I feel incrimination, self-incrimina- 
tion, a sense of ill-defined guilt because there 
may have been something I should have 
done, or something I should not have done, 
which might, in some small way, have re- 
duced the bloodshed. 

It is this mixture of emotions, which I am 
certain that each of us here today is experi- 
encing, which gives this day its special sig- 
nificance. This is not a day only for looking 
back. It is a day for recognition of the past, 
for realization of the present and for re- 
committal to the future. 

Santayana has said: “Those who cannot 
remember the past are condemned to repeat 
it”. Memorial Day is the day to remember 
the past, recognizing in it both the errors 
and the truths which have affected the pres- 
ent. It is a day to examine our present course 
and judge it against our experience, And it 
is a day to renew our pledge to pursue the 
Right, no matter what the price. 

We have all heard the phrase “live and 
learn”. But how seldom we hear the rest of 
that line by John Pomfret? It goes, 

“We live and learn, but not the wiser 

wW". 

“But not the wiser grow”. Can this be true? 
Is it possible that Man can be so blind to 
history that while his library of statistics is 
increased his judgment and wisdom remain 
unchanged? Can it be that Man, standing 
in the middle of a cemetery can comprehend 
only the body-count and not the basic 
cause? 

I cannot accept that. I cannot believe that 
we are condemned to repeat the errors of 
the past. But perhaps, without taking time, 
Such as is set aside today, to reflect, per- 
haps it is possible. 

Look at the state of the Nation today. This 
Nation, on the verge of a trillion-dollar econ- 
omy, suffers intolerable unemployment. 
Thousands of Americans are going hungry 
with neither the food nor the opportunities 
through which to earn that food. 

This Nation has developed the most so- 
phisticated technology on the face of the 
earth. And yet it is that very accomplishment 
which threatens the face of the earth. The 
environment is under massive attack by land, 
sea, and air, and could conceivably be forced 
to surrender to the aggression of pollutants, 

This Nation has a clear history and tradi- 
tion of democracy—with liberty and justice 
for all—and yet it has difficulty convincing 
some of its own youth, much less the adult 
population of other nations, as to the nature 
of America’s present intentions, 

And so it would seem that perhaps it is 
possible that we will be condemned to relive 
the tragedies of the past. Perhaps we will see 
another world war, or other unnatural de- 
struction of our fellow man. Perhaps we will 
see our technology succeed in destroying our 
environment. Perhaps we will see our in- 
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ability to adequately communicate result in 
revolution. But I think not! 

The very fact that people are talking about 
the past, relating past experience to present 
conditions, and considering the future effect 
of present actions, is, to.me, indicative of the 
fact that we have increased our wisdom. We 
have not found all the answers, to be sure, 
but we haye managed to grow wiser in our 
application of data to current and future 
events, 

And so I urge all Americans to take advan- 
tage of this day. Reflect on the past and ana- 
lyze its errors. Dissect the present and relate 
it to the goals toward which we strive. And 
thank the Lord for the sacrifices made by the 
men who lie in hallowed ground around us 
for their ultimate gift. For it was these men 
who have given us the time, the Place, and 
the freedom to seek out the answers we need 
for the future. 


HEALTH CARE FOR ALL AMERICANS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I came to 
the Congress during the mid-1960'’s when 
new and bold steps were taken toward 
improving the health and well-being of 
the American people, particularly the 
Nation’s older population and the poor. 
We have long discussed the need for pro- 
grams which would cover the medical 
costs of those unable to afford needed 
health care. Not until 1965 did we ex- 
press a firm commitment to aid those 
people most handicapped by skyrocket- 
ing medical costs. 

Programs like medicare and medicaid 
were truly monumental legislative mile- 
Stones in the social history of the United 
States. Each program marked an im- 
portant change in public policy regard- 
ing the value of health as a good in 
itself, and each program was a begin- 
ning step in the direction of adequate 
health care for all Americans, not for 
just the fortunate few who are able to 
expend massive amounts of money. 

No older person, no poor person, we 
declared, should be denied medical care 
for want of the resources with which to 
purchase it. 

We must experiment with and develop 
new avenues for adequate health care, 
We must expand funding and increase 
the number of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and persons in other health-related pro- 
fessions. We must increase the facilities 
and services available to those who need 
care. That is why I am distressed with 
the ominous signs appearing which seem 
to suggest that all which was gained for 
the poor and elderly may soon be lost 
under the guise of economy. 

Because so many people have derived 
benefits from the medicare and medicaid 
programs, I am distressed about revisions 
in the programs which a number of 
sources have recently proposed. I know 
that if these revisions take effect, they 
will substantially decrease the number 
of people who will be able to participate 
in the programs. They will also reduce 
the benefits which these people are en- 
titled to receive. 
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To begin with, I was most alarmed 
when I learned that California Gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan proposed to reduce 
substantially the scope of medical pro- 
tection now afforded needy persons in 
California, In addition to proposing cut- 
backs regarding eligibility for medical 
assistance, the Governor and his admin- 
istration also announced that the poor 
would be required to carry certain costs 
of hospital care, nursing home care, 
physicians’ visits, and prescription drugs. 
Such a program would again force many 
needy people into a grim alternative: to 
go without necessary health services be- 
cause the costs would be prohibitive, or to 
be financially incapacitated because of 
the outlay of funds for major illness. 

When Congress enacted medicaid, it 
sought to assure that the poor would not 
assume the entire burden of so-called 
economy drives proposed by administra- 
tions like Governor Reagan’s. Cost-shar- 
ing was forbidden in the case of those 
who were categorically poor and cost- 
sharing for the medically needy had to be 
reasonably related to the resources of the 
medically indigent person. It is com- 
mendable for any Governor to talk about 
economy drives, but it is absolutely intol- 
erable that these drives be directed at 
the people least able to absorb the costs. 
We need to cut inflation in many areas, 
but not in the services so vital to the 
quality of human life. 

I also find that the Nixon administra- 
tion has proposed substantial cutbacks 
in the scope of insurance protection af- 
forded persons under the medicare pro- 
gram. Under present law, beneficiaries 
are entitled to 60 free days. of hospital 
care, after paying an initial deductible 
amount of $60. Under a bill recently 
adopted by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the number of cost-free hospital 
days would be reduced to 30 and a co- 
insurance amount of $7.50 a day would 
be imposed between the 30th and 60th 
days of care. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has also proposed to increase the 
deductible for supplementary medical 
benefits from $50 to $60. 

In addition, older people have been 
deprived of essential convalescent care 
and rehabilitation after major illness due 
to an arbitrary and questionable defini- 
tion of medicare coverage policies. For 
example, heart and stroke victims who 
are usually covered for emergency treat- 
ment often find that they are denied pro- 
tections against costs for the rehabilita- 
tion so necessary for recovery to self- 
sufficiency. 

While I recognize the need to reduce 
the rising costs of the medicaid and 
medicare programs, I cannot do other- 
wise than oppose these cuts, The way to 
cut State and Federal costs is not to cut 
the amount of health care benefits avail- 
able to those who need them most. 

With the advances in medical science 
that can extend a fuller life and elimi- 
nate serious illness through early detec- 
tion and treatment of many diseases, we 
must advance in our delivery of health 
services to the American people allowing 
the maximum possibilities of good 
health. Cutbacks instead of increases 
will serve as a deterrent to preventive 
care and cause high costs in human suf- 
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fering and expensive catastrophic illness 
later. 

Financial hardship must be eliminated 
as an excuse for ill health and allowing 
early symptoms of disease to go un- 
treated, particularly during childhood. 
While we need more effective programs 
for health care to the aging and the poor, 
we also must provide assistance to those 
who are not so poor or old to be on the 
welfare rolls or on medicare, but who 
are nevertheless unable to pay for medi- 
cal services. 

In order to reduce the cost of medical 
care and still provide adequate health 
care coverage, there are two steps we 
must take. First, we must increase the 
supply of health services and manpower; 
second, we must decrease the inefficient 
utilization of existing services. 

One of the principal needs is addition- 
al health manpower. Today we face crit- 
ical shortages of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, paramedical technicians and 
technologists and other health-related 
professions. The Public Health Service 
estimates that in order to meet current 
demands, America requires an additional 
48,000 physicians, 18,000 dentists, 150,000 
nurses, and more than a quarter of a 
million health personnel. 

The problem of manpower shortages 
and maldistribution is compounded by 
the lack of auxiliary health personnel 
who could handle selected tasks which 
professional personnel must presently 
handle but which do not require profes- 
sional expertise. I have cosponsored four 
major pieces of legislation designed to 
increase our health manpower: S. 934, 
the Health Professions Education As- 
sistance Act of 1971; S. 935, the Physi- 
cian Manpower Support and Services Act 
of 1971; S. 1331, the Nurse Manpower 
Training Act and S. 1874, the Children’s 
Dental Health Act of 1971. These bills 
will help finance education in the health 
professions, encourage and promote pro- 
grams to train paramedical personnel 
and assist medical centers in establish- 
ing and operating community health and 
education services. 

In addition to the lack of manpower, 
there is also a lack of facilities to handle 
the kind of care patients require. For 
example, there continues to be unneces- 
sary utilization of hospitals, a very ex- 
pensive form of care, simply because 
less expensive alternative forms of care 
do not exist or are not presently covered 
under such programs as medicare. 

More alternatives to hospital care must 
be made available. Some of the kinds of 
facilities which are needed are more hos- 
pital outpatient facilities for ambula- 
tory patients, neighborhood centers for 
the screening and referral of patients 
and other nonhospital based institu- 
tions and homes for patients who require 
long term, convalescent care rather than 
emergency or acute care. 

Of course, more funding is desperate- 
ly needed for increased manpower, in- 
creased facilities, and increased services. 
Such an emphasis in funding is of a 
much higher priority than current deci- 
sions by the present administration for 
Government expenditures would indi- 
cate. In the field of health research and 
services, large amounts of money already 
appropriated by the Congress have been 
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frozen by the administration. Important 
programs in the National Institutes of 
Health and the Health Services and 
Mental Health Administration have been 
crippled or dismantled due to cutbacks, 
insufficient funding levels, and frozen 
funds. 

I am deeply concerned about this dis- 
tortion of priorities in our Government 
spending of the taxpayers money. I be- 
lieve that health education, services and 
research are of much greater urgency 
and importance than more fighting in 
Vietnam, more ABM’s, more instruments 
of destruction. I intend to fight very 
hard as a California Senator to achieve 
a reordering of national priorities, and 
it is my belief that adequate health care 
to all Americans must be a matter of the 
highest priority. 

After taking some of the preliminary 
steps to equip our Nation with more 
manpower and facilities to improve the 
present Federal, State, and local health 
service programs, we must develop new 
and imaginative programs to increase 
the efficiency of our health care delivery 
system. 

In 1968, the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Health Manpower pointed out 
that ““medical care in the United States 
is more a collection of bits and pieces— 
with overlapping duplication, great gaps, 
high cost, and wasted effort—than an in- 
tegrated system in which needs and ef- 
forts are closely related.” We need to 
devise a more comprehensive and co- 
ordinated system of care. I vigorously 
support legislation to setup programs 
and make funds available for testing 
new methods of financing and adminis- 
tering services and of reimbursing the 
providers of these services. 

During the first 5 months of the 
92d Congress, a number of bills have 
been introduced with the purpose of 
developing a nationwide health imsur- 
ance program. These range from total 
Government coverage of all health care 
to various forms of partial Government 
coverage, 

I have cosponsored Senate bill 3, the 
National Health Security Act. This is a 
farreaching piece of legislation and 
many preliminary steps must be taken in 
the areas of health manpower, facili- 
ties, and present services before such a 
broad program is implemented. However, 
if it is my belief that S. 3 and other na- 
tional health insurance legislation will 
focus the attention of the Congress on 
the eg care needs of the American 
people, 


TRIBUTE TO MARVIN HAROLD 
“PAP” HERNDON 


HON. W. C. (DAN) DANIEL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this past Sunday, May 30, the Danville 
Register, of Danville, Va., carried a story 
about Marvin Harold Herndon, “Pap” 
to his thousands of friends, who retired 
from the Danville police force on Mon- 
day of this week. 
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Pap has served as a law enforcement 
officer for 29 years, and has seen many 
changes in his town and his chosen 
career. What motivates a man to stay 
with a profession as maligned and abused 
as Herndon’s? He says: 

I love people, all I've ever done is work 
with people, and that’s what I'll keep doing. 


Pap Herndon has served well his pro- 
fession and his fellowman, While he is 
retiring from his official duties as a dedi- 
cated law enforcement officer, he will 
not retire from life. His influence for 
good will continue to be felt by the people 


of our area. 

With the thought that my colleagues 
in the House will want to know what 
caliber of men serve as police officers in 
my district, I offer the following for re- 
print in the RECORD: 

“Pap” Is For PEOPLE, He WON'T RETIRE 
From THEM 

People are “Pap” Herndon’s business. 

The thousands of Danvillians he has met 
on his patrolman’s beat and the hundreds of 
little leaguers he has managed all know that. 

“Ilove people,” he says. “All I’ve ever done 
is work with people, and that’s what I'll keep 
doing,” 

Marvin Harold Herndon walks his down- 
town beat for the last time tomorrow, but 
Tuesday he will begin work with the First 
National Bank, eventually to become the 
new parking lot’s attendant so he can go 
on meeting people. 

After 29 years of policing, 18 years of 
coaching and a lifetime of spreading happi- 
ness wherever he goes, Herndon looks back 
on a career of good deeds and forward to ad- 
ditional kindness toward fellow Danvillians. 

The “baby” of a family of 15 children, 
Herndon received his nick-name early in 
life. He called his father “Pappy”, he says, 50 
he was named “Pap”. His son, M. H. Herndon 
Jr., sometimes is called “Pap, Jr.” 

The name stuck so well that Herndon was 
allowed to put it on his patrolman’s badge, 
becoming the only member of the Danville 
Police Dept. ever permitted officially to use a 
nick-name, 

Herndon joined the police dept. on June 1, 
1942 as a third class patrolman. In 1945 
he was transferred to the traffic division and 
in 1957 he became a motorcycle Officer. 

He returned to the uniform division as a 
first class patrolman with the downtown beat 
in 1961, Four years ago he became senior 
patrolman of the department, 

He remembers many unusual experiences 
during those 29 years, but especially enjoys 
telling about two happenings in 1947. 

Herndon went looking for hidden illegal 
whiskey one night just before Christmas with 
traffic officer C. W, Groff. When the men in- 
vestigated the home in an alley off Whitmell 
St. they found no whiskey and no other 
sustenance either, 

The family had had nothing to eat for 
weeks, so the officers left and returned with 
milk and sandwiches and toys for the 
children, 

Characteristically, Herndon remembers 
that Incident as one! of his most successful 
“raids.” 

The other occurrence in 1947 which Hern- 
don still finds humorous was the day he gave 
a speeding ticket to Gen. Mark W. Clark. 

Herndon was riding with Lt. John Wilson 
when they saw a green Cadillac going too fast 
and passing numerous trucks. They stopped 
the car and gave the driver a ticket, even 
after he announced he was a general. Clark, 
Herndon remembers with a smile, was not 
happy. 

On a return to Danville some time later, 
however, Clark commended the police of- 
ficers for giving him the same treatment af- 
forded all other law-breakers. 
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Herndon never has played the hard-boiled 
cop, and has only hit one person with a 
black jack—in defense of a fellow officer, 

“I never have mistreated anybody,” he says. 
“My motto always has been, ‘Never let any- 
body be as nice or as rough as I am.” 

He has served under six police chiefs and 
has seen several major changes take place in 
the department since he began. 

“There's less excitement in it now,” he says, 
“because people know more about the law. 
Criminals know as much about law as police- 
men." 

Herndon notes that police today are better 
educated, better paid and are doing a more 
scientific job than they were three decades 
ago. 

“Police are better educated but so is the 
public,” he adds. “You don’t frighten people 
any more because you have a uniform. That's 
good and bad. But people do understand 
their rights better.” 

Herndon sees both sides. “The public hasn't 
as yet ever realized how valuable a good 
police department or an officer is to his com- 
munity,” he says. "They take policemen for 
granted.” 

However, he adds, “A police department 
has to earn the respect of the public by doing 
their duty and being fair,” 

Through the years Herndon has gained not 
only the respect of the adult public but also 
the admiration of Danville youth, 

A ballplayer in the old Bi-State League as 
a teenager, Herndon always has maintained 
his interest in baseball and has infected many 
local youngsters with the diamond disease. 

Until last season, Herndon managed the 
Pythian Little League team; For 18 years he 
led young Danvillians in their attempts for 
first place. More often than not they made it. 

“Young people are important,” he says, 
“If one listens to them, they have some new 
and splendid ideas.” 

Herndon has received several awards for his 
civic service, including the VFW Post 8977 
Citizenship Award in 1968, and the honor of 
“Pap Herndon Day” on October 22 of the same 
year. 

The latter honor was bestowed upon him 
by Danville merchants following a television 
drawing the week before in which Herndon 
had drawn his own name from a bowl of 
thousands of papers and kept his promise not 
to accept the prize, if, by chance, he picked 
himself as the winner. 

There was a re-drawing, and someone else 
got the television. In recognition of his hon- 
esty and service to the community, the mer- 
chants gave Herndon a day all his own and 
another television set the next, week. 

There have been other awards and many 
things to remember with happiness, but 
Herndon will hot be taking the last steps 
toward full retirement as he walks his beat 
tomorrow, 

"I’m looking forward to retiring from police 
work,” he says. “I have mixed emotions, but 
I figure 30 years on any job is enough. It's 
time to let someone else take over. But I have 
@ lot of years ahead of me on another job.” 

When he walks his beat from Ridge and 
Main to Bridge and Patton tomorrow after- 
noon for the last time, he will be walking 
toward helping more people, not walking 
away from a job. His new job will be within 
his last “beat.” 

As long as people are “Pap’s” business, he 
cannot retire. 


VIETNAM POLICY 


HON, ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 
Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 


ing is the language of House Resolution 
319, which I introduced on March 17, 
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1971. I was hoping it might catch the 
attention of the administration: 
H. Res. 319 

Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW’s 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain 
a residual force in South Vietnam. That is 
the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on September 17, 1970, that the 
policy of her government is “In case the 
United States Government declares it will 
withdraw from South Vietnam all its troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, and.the parties will 
engage at once in discussion on: 

“the question of ensuring safety for the 
total withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
United States troops and those of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp. 

“the question of releasing captured mili- 
tary men,” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from Vietnam within sixty days following 
the signing of the agreement: Provided, That 
the agreement shall contain guarantee by 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
the National Liberation Front of. safe con- 
duct out of Vietnam for all American pris- 
oners and all American Armed Forces simul- 
taneously. 


A FORMER CONGRESSMAN AND 
SOLE SURVIVOR OF THE ISTH- 
MIAN CANAL COMMISSION 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally something appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD commendatory of the life 
and deeds of Maurice H: Thatcher, a for- 
mer Member of this body, and the sole 
surviving member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, which had supervision of 
the building of the Panama Canal, 

There recently appeared in the well- 
known publication, Federal Times, May 
26 issue, a compact, well-written, and 
popular story concerning this distin- 
guished Kentuckian. The author is Sarah 
Wright. In the story, there appear two 
pictures—one of Mr. Thatcher and the 
other a depiction of his handshake with 
President Nixon at the White House 
where, at the President's invitation, he 
attended the church services on Sunday, 
March 7, 1971. 

Under leave accorded, I include the 
text as a part of these remarks: 

MAURICE THATCHER Bounp Up WITH CANAL 
(By Sarah Wright) 


WasHinctTon,.—As the S.S. Panama steamed 
out of New York Harbor on May 6, 1910 it 
carried a young couple named Thatcher. 
They had been married two days before and 
were on their way to the Isthmus of Panama. 

But they were no ordinary honeymoon 
couple. 

Anne Bell Chinn knew what would be ex- 
pected of her when she married Maurice H. 
Thatcher at her father’s house in Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

On April 12, President William Howard 
Taft had appointed her future husband to 
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the seven-member Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion. Also, Thatcher had been named head 
of the Department of Civil Administration. 

His young bride would not only be exposed 
to the rigors of tropical living, she would be 
expected to serve as an impeccable hostess. 

That latter role would suit her well. 

Today, Thatcher who was 100 years old last 
Aug. 15, sits in his memento filled apartment 
on 16th street and remembers why. 

As he talks, the years drop away live leaves. 

When Mrs, Thatcher’s mother died, there 
were three younger daughters left. 

Her father called her aside and said, “Bell. 
your mother’s gone now. Here's my check- 
book. You and I have to raise this little 
family.” 

Experienced beyond her years in the man- 
agement of household affairs, Thatcher says 
of his wife, “That’s why she was a good host- 
ess at the Canal Zone.” 

Mrs. Thatcher died in 1960 and the couple 
had no children. 

Thatcher, whose memory for dates and 
facts is fantastic, explains that the Commis- 
sion supervised the Canal’s construction. 

Five of the Commission members were 
Army and Navy and the sixth man was a 
sanitarian. Thatcher was actually civilian 
governor. He is the only surviving member of 
the Commission. 

Construction on the canal began “in des- 
ultory fashion” in 1904 and was completed 
March 31, 1914. 

The years. he served on the Commission— 
1910, 1911, 1912 and 1913—construction was 
at its peak. 

When the Thatchers landed, a train took 
them overland across the Isthmus to Ancon 
in the Canal Zone. 

A photograph album put together by Mrs. 
Thatcher, who was an artist as well as “a 
genius with language and flowers,” shows 
what their life was like an Ancon in 1912. 

One picture is a group photograph taken 
on the orchid filled veranda of their large 
frame commission residence, Thatcher's black 
hair and moustache are a contrast to his stiff 
white tropical suit. Also, in the photograph 
are the two servants brought from the Chinn 
family in Kentucky. 

Yellow fever was at its worst during 1905 
and 1906, so “it was substantially cleaned up 
in the early days.” 

However, in his role as governor, Thatcher 
had to assist in sanitary matters. 

Aside from yellow fever, there had been 
malaria and bubonic plague to combat, 

“All civil activities were directed by me,” 
says Thatcher, adding that, “if we hadn't had 
law and order and health, the canal couldn't 
have been built.” 

Before he went to the Canal Zone, Thatcher 
had made quite a name for himself in Ken- 
tucky. 

Asked about what university he attended, 
he replies, "The University of Hard Knocks, 
chiefiy." 

Though he never went to a “so called 
college or: university,” he studied in public 
and private schools. Thatcher was elected 
clerk of the Circuit Court of Butler County, 
Ky. in 1892 and began to study law. 

He became a licensed attorney and was 
appointed assistant attorney general of the 
state in 1898. 

In the ensuing years he served as assist- 
ant United States district attorney for the 
Western District of Kentucky, state inspector 
and examiner for Kentucky and practiced 
law in Louisville. 

Then came appointment to the Isthmian 
Canal Commission and the years of watching 
the great Atlantic and Pacific locks take 
shape, the vast land slides in Culebra Cut 
and the construction of Gatun, Pedro Miguel 
and Miraflores Locks, 

He saw Gatun Lake grow from a body of 
water no larger than a millpond to what was 
then the largest artificial lake in the world, 
where mountains became islands. 
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Some of his saddest memories are of the 
many faithful West Indian workers who were 
blown to bits when premature charges of 
dynamite went off. These were the workers 
who took the most dangerous jobs. 

Thatcher resigned from. the Commission 
in August 1913. 

In 1922 he was elected to the House of 
Representatives from the Louisville District 
and served 10 years, 

During his years in Congress, Thatcher 
was responsible for the enactment of con- 
servation legislation and for measures bene- 
ficial for the Panama Canal, its employees 
and the Isthmus. 

After he left Congress, Thatcher continued 
working for the Canal and its employes and 
for the research of tropical diseases. 

He considers his work with the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preven- 
tive Medicine, Inc., and the Gorgus Memorial 
Library one of his most important and gra- 
tifying jobs. 

In 1928 Congress passed his legislation au- 
thorizing the establishment of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory with an annual grant 
of $50,000 for its maintenance and operation 
by the Institute, in the city of Panama, 

Now receiving an annual appropriation of 
$500,000, the Laboratory has become the 
world’s chief institution for dealing with re- 
search on the cause and prevention of tropi- 
cal diseases—especially yellow fever and 
malaria. 

Thatcher has been chiefly responsible for 
obtaining the increased maintenance and op~ 
eration funds. 

For more than 40 years he has served as 
general counsel of the Institute, dealing 
mostly with laboratory matters. 

Some two years ago, he stepped down as 
vice-president of the Institute, a post he had 
held for almost 40 years. At that time he 
was honorary president. 

As a result of his activities connected with 
the Laboratory, Congress named the $20 mil- 
lion Thatcher Ferry Bridge across the Canal’s 
Pacific entrance for him tn 1961. 

This replaced the Thatcher Ferry estab- 
lished during his congressional tenure due to 
legislation sponsored by him. 

Thatcher returned to the Canal Zone to 
cut the ribbon that opened the bridge to 
traffic Oct. 12, 1962. He has the huge ribbon 
cutting shears and the pen used by President 
Kennedy in approving the bridge legislation, 
in his apartment. 

Among his most prized possessions is a 
gold medallion awarded to him by the Canal 
Zone governor for distinguished service to 
the Canal enterprise. 

While in Congress, Thatcher worked with 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, then Army Chief of 
Staff, to have the temporary World War I 
Camp Knox converted into a permanent 
major military post. 

Thatcher saw its potential as the future 
Fort Knox because it was so vast and so far 
from the seaboard. 

Until last October, Thatcher maintained 
a law office in Washington. 

A 33rd Degree Mason, Thatcher has left 
his effect to the Scottish Rite Temple across 
the street from the apartment he has inhab- 
ited since 1938. 

Among the items in his apartment are 15 
framed pens used by U.S. Presidents to sign 
bills which he was the author of or chiefly 
responsible for. They run the gamut from 
Coolidge to Nixon. 

There are also Latin American Decorations 
and a collection of canes of distinguished 
men. 

But the highpoint of his long career as a 
public servant, if there can be such a high- 
point, came on his last birthday when the 
Panama Canal Society of Washington hon- 
ored him at the Cosmos Club. 

This happened to also be the 656th an- 
niversary of the opening of the canal, and 
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Gov, Leber of the Canal Zone presented him 
with gifts. 

There was a birthday cake, along with 
many presents, honors and speeches. 

But Thatcher wrote the celebration finale 
himself. This was a poem he composed called 
“Come You Back to Panama” and sung that 
day to the tune of Kipling’s “On the Road 
to Mandalay.” 


CANDLELIGHTERS—COMMITTED TO 
INCREASED CANCER RESEARCH 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, the issue of 
cancer research is today gathering con- 
siderable momentum across the country. 
Indeed the question of appropriate Fed- 
eral funding levels for this important 
work is gaining recent widespread at- 
tention in Congress and the press. 

However, I sometimes wonder if dur- 
ing the process of our deliberations on 
such measures we tend to overlook the 
valuable contributions that have been 
made by lesser known persons and orga- 
nizations who have also taken up the 
fight against this most dread disease. 

Among those groups that have given 
this effort its dramatic impact is a Wash- 
ington area organization called Candie- 
lighters. Formed a year ago this group 
of some 180 parents of cancer stricken 
children have impressed upon many of 
us in Congress and the public the urgent 
need for expanded funding of cancer re- 
search in this country. As parents of 
children who are themselves a part of 
the research program they have both 
witnessed and reaped the benefits of past 
investments made in cancer research. 
The months and years that have been 
added to the lives of these children 
through recent advances in chemother- 
apy and other improved methods of 
treatment betoken the need for a con- 
tinuing, consistent, and progressively 
higher level of support from each of us. 

In this regard, I commend to you the 
following article from the Washington 
Post Potomac magazine of March 28, 
1971. This article, prepared by a member 
of the Candlelighters group, not only 
speaks of the particularly effective work 
these dedicated parents are performing 
for all those who may one day be affected 
by cancer, but also makes it readily clear 
that each of us bears a share and a 
responsibility in combating this disease: 
To THE CANDLELIGHTERS, CANCER Is A VERY 

PERSONAL WORD 
(By Robert A. Becker) 

“When the doctor told us, I remember my 
husband just broke down in great sobs. And 
I did nothing. It froze me completely. We 
just knew the disease was a killer and that 
was about it. And the doctor was saying 
something about there being too many white 
blood cells. And he said, ‘Mr. Stevens, I want 
you to come down to Administration with 
me and sign Jimmy in. And you, Mrs, Ste- 
vens, you can take him to his room on the 
fourth floor.’ Jimmy has always been inter- 
ested in science. Some time ago, we had given 
him a complete science set for Christmas, 


Well, I took him down the hall to the eleva- 
tor and he turned to me and said, ‘Momma, 
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Tve got leukemia, haven’t I?’ And you know, 
what do you say? Finally, I said, ‘Well, 
Jimmy, that’s absurd. I don't know. I don’t 
even know what leukemia means.’ And he 
says, ‘Well, that’s when you have too many 
white blood cells and not enough red ones.’ 
And we dropped it there.” 

That was in July, last year. Today, Jimmy 
is happy and healthy looking—oblivious to 
the potential effects of leukemia. Except for 
periodic visits to the hospital for various 
tests, his world is generally too full of the 
normal preoccupations of any 11-year-old to 
give him much time to think about his 
disease. 

For his parents, though, It’s another mat- 
ter. They are one of between 200 and 300 
families in the Washington area whose chil- 
dren are presently suffering from one of the 
many forms of cancer. Many more children 
have died from the disease. Almost dally, 
these parents take their children to one of 
several children’s cancer clinics in the area, 
including the National Institutes of Health, 
Children’s Hospital, Walter Reed, Andrews 
Air Force Base Hospital, George Washington 
University Hospital, Georgetown, or a few 
suburban hospitals. Some patients receive 
treatment from a small number of private 
physicians in the area who specialize in 
hematology (blood disorders) and oncology 
(solid tumors). 

Most parents, like the Stevens, take their 
child to Children’s Hospital for treatment. 
Vacancies elsewhere are sometimes limited 
by the availability of beds and trained per- 
sonnel, or, as in the case at NIH, by the par- 
ticular disease currently being studied at the 
time a patient seeks admission. 

The strain these families bear is immense. 
One mother, whose daughter suffers from 
neuroblastoma, & common form of childhood 
solid-tumor cancer, explains, “It’s a peculiar 
kind of hell we live in. There is always the 
constant reminder that a part of our lives 
will be with us only a little longer and that 
the going of that child will not be pretty nor 
easy. It takes an enormous emotional toll 
from the family members involved,” 

The personal agony of some parents is fur- 
ther intensified. by the fact that not all chil- 
dren can be told about their disease, Parents 
feel that the emotional strain on some chil- 
dren, especially those old enough to sense the 
meaning of death, is too great for the child 
to bear. Consequently, some parents are ad=- 
vised by their doctor to shield their children 
from specific knowledge about their illness, 

In some leukemia cases, parents are ad- 
vised to withhold the knowledge even from 
their neighbors and friends. As a result, 
neighbors of these families are often totally 
unaware that the little boy or girl next door 
is fatally ill. The likelihood of neighborhood 
chidren overhearing their parents and) pass- 
ing the information on to the sick child that 
he is going to die is too great a risk to take. 
This, too, only increases the anxiety and 
lonely burden these familles must bear. 

Perhaps strongest of the feelings of par- 
ents with cancer stricken children is the 
sense of utter frustration—frustration that 
only so much can be done to prolong the life 
of the child, and that there is so little they 
can do to help, and so little time. The real 
limitations of medical science to produce 
enough answers to save the child’s life süd- 
denly become apparent. 

Children’s Hospital social worker Ruth 
Boyd explains that “these mothers and fa- 
thers are immensely angéred that In an sd- 
vanced society like ours, when we're going 
to the moon, there's still no cure for cancer. 
This realization shocks them all the more 
when they learn that of the 330,000 people 
who die each year from cancer, many of them 
are children. In fact, most people find it 
hard to believe that more children die from 
cancer than from any other disease. They feel 
powerless and incerised that so little is being 
done to fund the atiount of ‘research that 
is needed to find a cure.” 
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Prompted partly by the need to overcome 
this feeling of helplessness and partly from 
the need to just communicate with one an- 
other, a group of these parents met in the 
basement of Children’s Hospital last April. 

Mr. and Mrs. M., who find it necessary to 
preserve their anonymity even from their 
neighbors for fear that their young son will 
learn he has leukemia, spearheaded the for- 
mation of the group. “When our son was 
diagnosed,” says Mrs. M., “we called around 
the country and at NIH to find out what was 
going on in research, what investigators were 
doing, what looked hopeful. It was then we 
learned about the research teams that were 
cut back and some even disbanded. We 
heard about one researcher who had been 
in the field for 20 years and was getting 
out because his project was being cut back 
so many times, he couldn't maintain his 
equipment or keep an adequate medical 
staff. He had reached the point where all 
he was doing was submitting and resubmit- 
ting proposals for grants and being turned 
down or only getting half of what he 
needed.” 

Learning this, the assembled group of 40 
or so parents, whose children were being 
treated at Children’s, soon realized their mis- 
sion. “In about two hours, this group of 
people who had only seen each other in wait- 
ing rooms or elsewhere in the hospital, 
agreed on their goals pretty firmly,” recalls 
the group’s first president, Peter G. Koltnow, 
a civil engineer engaged in urban highway 
transportation. 

Calling themselves the “Candlelighters” 
from the quotation, “It’s better to light one 
candle than to curse the darkness,” the 
group set about to accomplish three main 
objectives: to encourage and support con- 
tinuing research efforts toward finding a 
cure; increase public awareness of the acute 
need for expanded research efforts; and to 
help each other cope with the burdens they 
all shared. (The candle metaphor is attrib- 
uted to a Chinese proverb.) 

Says Koltnow, “We specifically wanted to 
avoid duplicating the work of other groups 
such as the American Cancer Society and 
the Leukemia Society, which are largely ori- 
ented toward fund raising activities.” Kolt- 
now, 41, who lost a 4-year-old daughter last 
February to leukemia, explains, “The group's 
goals were aimed not only at immediate in- 
creased federal funding, but we also wanted 
to insure more consistent, long-term fund- 
ing for cancer research. There should be 
some assurance that today’s research efforts 
will be continued to some fruitful conclu- 
sion.” 

As their first course of action, the parents 
arranged to meet with members of the House 
Subcommittee for HEW Appropriations, the 
congressional body that initiates appropri- 
ations for the National Cancer Institute. 

Response to the Candlelighter’s pleas was 
sympathetic if non-committal. Practically 
all congressmen had had some personal ex- 
perience with cancer which made them 
somewhat sensitive to the parents’ message. 
Committee Chairman Daniel J. Flood (D- 
Pa.), who was himself cured of cancer nine 
years ago, Rep. W. R. Hull (D-Mo.), whose 
wife was lost to the disease, and Rep. Char- 
lotte T. Reid (R-Ill.) were among the more 
enthusiastic in their concern for the group's 
cause. Other -outspoken supporters. of the 
Candelighters. were Reps. Joel T. Broyhill (R- 
Va.) and Gilbert Gude (R-Md.), both of 
whom have close aides who are members of 
the parents’. group. 

One congressman, who was not on the sub- 
committee, reportedly dismissed the group 
assembled in his office with, “Well, I have 
people coming in here every day, begging. I'll 
put your junk in my file, but I'll never get 
around to reading it.” A mother ofa child 
now living. with leukemia. said later, “I 
couldn’t believe it—what was happening. 
Everybody was just floored.” One father in 
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the group berated himself, saying, “And to 
think I voted for that guy.” 

Dr. Sanford Leikin, chief of hematology 
and oncology at Children’s testified that 
“through the past five years, there has been 
a diminution in the amount that the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute has given to our pro- 
gram and besides that, there has been an in- 
creasing spiral in costs. This has hampered 
our conduct of clinical investigations for pa- 
tients with leukemia and with solid tumors. 
Our allocation has been cut about a third 
overall in the last four to five years,” In re- 
sponse to a suggestion from the committee 
that Federal appropriations haye increased, 
Dr. Leikin replied, “Not to us. I have had at 
least three of four calls from the fiscal of- 
ficer in the Cancer Institute saying, I am 
sorry, we have to cut. We are cutting all the 
grants, and you will have to take a 10 per 
cent cut or a 20 per cent cut?” 

Children’s treats about 100 young cancer 
patients a year. There are usually five or 
more patients at a time in the hospital's 
cancer ward. In addition, the staff of four 
physicians, including two pediatric hema- 
tology-oncology fellows, administers treat- 
ment to 30 to 50 outpatients a week who 
receive chemotherapy to keep their cancers 
under control. 

Grants to Children’s and other cancer re- 
search facilities are usually made for a pe- 
riod of from three to five years at which 
time they are reviewed and either renewed 
or, as in a number of cases in the country, 
cancelled for lack of funds. 

Of the $190.3 million that was appropriated 
for the National Cancer Institute, (NCI) for 
fiscal 1970, less than $181 million was actu- 
ally spent. Over $9 million was retained in 
the reserves because, as NCI Direc- 
tor Dr. Carl G. Baker explains, “There just 
wasn’t enough federal money to go around.” 
Annual inflationary costs further eroded the 
amount of research that could have been ac- 
complished. 

Candlelighter reaction to these cuts re- 
fiects a note of anger and disappointment, 
especially from those in the group who have 
already lost a child. One particularly “mili- 
tant” father blames what he terms “cockeyed 
priorities” in federal spending as the chief 
reason why there is still no cure for cancer. 

With somewhat less vehemence, another 
father in the group adds, “After you've seen 
your child die from a tumor that slowly ob- 
literated her ability to breathe, it’s hard to 
get excited about putting a man on the 
moon when sọ little is being done to pre- 
pre our most valuable resource—a human 
life.” 

To offset the likelihood of new reductions 
in the cancer research budget, the Candie- 
lighters turned their efforts toward a cam- 
paign to urge people to write to the President 
asking him to direct the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to spend all the money 
appropriated for the fight against cancer. Ap- 
pearing on radio and television interview 
shows and sending letters to friends and rel- 
atives throughout the country, the Candle- 
lighters generated a significant volume of re- 
sponses both to the President and to various 
members of Congress. 

Partly due to the Candlelighters' effort and 
those of other active groups concerned with 
cancer research, the House of Representa- 
tives added an extra $25 million to the Presi- 
dent's original 1971 request of $202 million 
for the National Cancer Institute. The Sen- 
ate version of the HEW bill added another 
$8 million for a total of $235 million. Having 
lost $5 million in the conference committee, 
the new HEW bill signed this January by the 
President contains an appropriation of $230 
miliion to be spenti cancer research for the 
1971 fiscal year. About $21 million of. this 
amount is for new research in virology, the 
study of cancer related viruses. 

In his: recent State of the Union address, 
President Nixon rekindled the hopes of many 
cancer-stricken families by announcing he 
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would “ask appropriations of an extra $100 
million to launch an intensive campaign to 
find a cure for cancer.” He added that he 
would “ask later for whatever additional 
funds can effectively be used.” 

Candlelighter members were heartened if 
somewhat cautious in their response to the 
President's message. Said one Arlington 
mother, “We could hardly believe it was true; 
mainly because there's still some time for 
our child.” Others, perhaps mindful of past 
cutbacks and past disappointments, adopted 
a wait-and-see attitude, 

All see the President’s move as a first step 
toward what they hope will be an all-out na- 
tional commitment to find a cure for cancer. 

New moves to expand the cancer effort 
have also came from Senators Edward Ken- 
nedy and Jacob Javits in a bill jointly intro- 
duced this January to create a new National 
Cancer Authority. The new agency would 
absorb the functions of the National Cancer 
Institute, now a part of NIH, and would 
function as an independent agency in direct 
line under the President. Such a move would 
drastically reduce the number of people pres- 
ently inyolved in administrative decisions 
between the NCI, the NIH, HEW and the 
President. More significant, the new Author- 
ity would have the.power to commit avail- 
able funds until expended instead of on a 
year-to-year basis. 

Candlelighters view the renewed interest 
to increase federal support of cancer research 
as @ major victory, albeit one for which they 
are paying a terribly high price. “But it’s 
just a beginning,” says Koltnow. 

Although they are enthusiastic about the 
President’s expressed concern and the pro- 
posed Kennedy-Javits legislation, the group 
is nonetheless reluctant to become involved 
in partisan politics by espousing one pro- 
gram_.over the other. “Our concern is not so 
much in the intricacies of party politics as 
it is in insuring some immediate progress 
toward a cure,” Koltnow explains. 

Dramatic progress in pediatric oncology 
has been made in the past 10 to 15 years, 
largely as a result of sharp increases in fed- 
eral appropriations to the National Cancer 
Institute during the mid 1950s, For many 
years before that, there were no beds in 
pediatric wards of general hospitals or chil- 
dren’s hospitals for young cancer victims. 
Very few surgeons and pediatricians were in- 
volyed with cancer in children, There was 
the general feeling that very little or nothing 
of significance could be done for children 
suffering from the disease. Indeed, there was 
no hope at all for the treatment of children 
with acute leukemia. In cases of children 
with solid-tumor cancers, the prevalent be- 
lief was that if a child could not be cured 
immediately by surgery and radiotherapy, 
the outlook was hopeless. 

Today, with the dramatic advances made 
in chemotherapy and other recent tech- 
niques, the prognosis Is somewhat. brighter. 
New drugs and methods of treatment devel- 
oped within the last decade have added three 
to five years to the life of a leukemia patient 
instead of a few months. 

In letters to 80 key hospitals serving can- 
cer patients across the country, the Candle- 
lighters have also urged the formation of 
similar parents’ groups, Under the leader- 
ship of Dr, Richard W. Wolk, a new Candle- 
lighter group in San Rafael, Calif., has begun 
urging congressional leaders to adopt. stronger 
measures for combating cancer, 

In Orlando, Fla,, a similar parents’ group, 
headed by a dentist, Dr. Malcolm Henley, has 
also begun to make dramatic progress in 
urging increased cancer funding. 

Endorsement of the Candlelighters’ activi- 
ties. has come from children’s hospitals and 
treatment centers.all over the country. Par- 
ents’.groups are being organized at many of 
these hospitals suchas those in Houston, 
New York, Winston-Salem, Memphis, Phila- 
delphia and many other communities. 
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“There certainly isn't any apathy to what 
we're doing,” comments one father whose 
child has a Wilm’s tumor, a frequent child- 
hood cancer of the kidney. “The issue just 
has never been dramatized sufficiently. No 
one really gave much thought to the space 
race until Sputnik went up. Nor do we pay 
much attention to race relations until we're 
energized by a riot. Many of us care little 
about education until our kids are in school. 
We realized the public can’t be fired up about 
everything, all the time. But they can be 
made concerned about a problem that in all 
likelihood will affect them or their children. 
And that’s what we're doing now.” 

A father whose child is currently in a re- 
lapse with lymphosarcoma adds, “We accept 
the loss of our parents even though many of 
them happen to die from cancer. But it’s 
hard for anyone to imagine that a small 
child—even bables—can die from this dis- 
ease.” 

For the parents in the group who feel un- 
able to participate in legislative activities, 
membership in Candlelighters fulfills a num- 
ber of other needs, 

“Without planning it that way, we began 
to notice that this ‘action therapy’ was per- 
sonally good for us,” says Koltnow. “In doing 
something we were convinced was useful 
for the next child who comes to a hospital 
to be diagnosed, we discovered that our in- 
volvement was also helping to relieve the 
feeling of futility we all were experiencing.” 

“We've all learned something from our ex- 
perience with this group,” comments one 
mother of a 9-month-old patient. “Just see- 
ing how others are coping makes me feel 
surer that I can make it, too.” 

At a recent meeting of the group, a panel 
of parents, each with children of different 
ages and different types of cancers, discussed 
various ways each family was handling their 
adjustment both to the disease and the child. 
Observed by research fellows and social work- 
ers from three hospitals, the meeting helped 
parents see that thelr job is not only to 
help the child survive as long as possible, 
but to provide him with hope and something 
approximating a normal family life. “That’s 
really all you can offer these children.” com- 
mented one panel member, “You can't offer 
them a happy adulthood. All you can give 
them is a happy childhood.” 

But hard as it is for parents whose chil- 
dren may be dying, a happy childhood still 
requires that some degree of discipline be 
maintained in the home. A Fairfax mother, 
whose son has leukemia, says that “one of 
the hardest things to adjust to is treating 
him just as we did before the diagnosis. If 
he needs to be punished, he gets it. If he 
needs a good spanking, he gets that, too. The 
only difference, now, is that Isuspect I might 
be a little more loving in my punishment.” 

The greatest adjustment. these parents 
have to make is to revalue their child’s life 
in terms of future potential, “We tend to 
Jook upon our kids as junior adults," says one 
Candlelighter mother, “No matter how old 
they are, we think of them in terms of what 
they will become, how they will develop, 
what kind of, people they will be when they 
grow up. And we teach them how to do 
things that will expand their own abilities 
as they grow up and mature—to adjust and 
to learn and be competent people. But when 
there is a limit to this, you have to construct 
a whole new set of values to fit that child’s 
life, You have to acknowledge or understand 
that childhood has a value of its own, and 
it’s.an end to itself; It's suddenly not just 
&' preparation for adulthood: And all this is 
yery difficult for a family to adjust to.” 

Equally important to these parents is the 
opportunity to get the facts about cancer and 
current research efforts. 

Many of the parents were generally unin- 
formed about cancer before: joining the 
group. Says Koltnow, “We didn’t éven know 
about the work of the Leukemia Society until 
after our child had died.” 
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More significant to some is the convic- 
tion that what they are doing will bring 
about some tangible results. Social worker 
Ruth Boyd says, “They're not just spinning 
their wheels in Candlelighters. Potentially, 
this is going to have some impact on the 
priorities that the government is assigning 
to research spending. These people are In a 
position to tell the real story in a way no- 
body else can.” 

Candielighter Tom Tweel, a 32-year-old 
lawyer whose baby daughter. Tracy, died 
from neuroblastoma a year ago, says, “Get- 
ting some kind of personal advice and con- 
solation is fine. But able to participate 
in bringing about a solytion—that for me 
is the number one contribution Candlelight- 
ers makes.” 

Activity in Candlelighters often encour- 
ages many families to do more as a family 
unit. Ruth Boyd, whose job it is to counsel 
the parents of young cancer sufferers and 
guide them through the grief therapy proc- 
ess, explains how “many parents learn to 
live one day at a time, They have to. They 
try to make each day as productive as pos- 
sible by cramming in as many fun times at 
they can. People take trips to Europe, the 
West Indies or to Disneyland. They go camp- 
ing and do any number of things. Total fam- 
ily involvement is emphasized much more. 
Cancer in one of the children has brought 
some families much closer together. We've 
even seen couples who were separated come 
back together again after their child was 
diagnosed.” 

Most parents who are new to the group 
are somewhat surprised at the complete ab- 
sence of any morbidity or visible sadness. 
“What intrigues me about Candlelighters,” 
Says one new member, “is that together we 
are a fairly happy group of people. If some- 
one is feeling very bad because their child 
is back In the hospital or something, they 
usually submerge it or they might drop out 
for a while.” 

“We've been able to sublimate our feel- 
ings,” says one young father, “to the busi- 
ness of getting our work done. We know 
we're involved in something important. It's 
not like knitting doilies for our boys over- 
seas or going around the neighborhood with 
& tin cup.” 

Of the 140 members presently in Candle- 
lighters, slightly more than half maintain 
active participation. In some cases, one spouse 
might be enthusiastic while the other may 
react negatively to the group. Frequently, 
after a child dies, one or both parents will 
return to the group after a period of grief 
and adjustment to their loss, In seyera] in- 
stances, parents who were eager to join the 
group could not bring themselves to leave 
their child even’ long enough to attend a 
meeting. With their children now gone, they 
devote all. their spare time and energy to 
the. activities. of Candlelighters. Many of 
these parents look upon their participation 
in Candlelighters as a memorial to their 
children. Approximately one-third of the par- 
ents have lost their children, 

“Parents. whose- children are in various 
stages of remission maintain the hope that 
possibly their child will be the miracle one. 
“I've got to look at it from the standpoint 
he’s going to be aground for a long time,” 
says one father of an 11-year-old leukemia 
victim. “I don't think I could go through 
each day with the thought he's going to die 
one of these days,:I think about these kids 
who have had, it for five years, and more. 
And I just keep saying,’ ‘Well, there’s a 
great possibility he could be one of them.’” 

The knowledge that within the group there 
are at least. four families where children have 
survived well beyond the normal expectancy 
is sometimes enough to sustain the hopes of 
even the most fatalistic-in the group: 

Candlelighters are currently preparing an 
“Activist Handbook” for distribution to con- 
cerned parents and groups. Financed entirely 
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by contributions from the parents, the hand- 
book outlines steps for forming similar orga- 
nizations, describing projects for community 
action and. guidelines for generating state 
and congressional support for cancer re- 
search. 

As one father put it, whose 24-year-old 
daughter recently died in his arms from 
neuroblastoma, “We're not paranoid about 
what we’re doing. We all pretty well recognize 
that when cures are found, they probably 
won't be of much hélp to our children, But 
what kind of answers are you going to give 
the family who brings their child to the 
hospital to be diagnosed of cancer 5 or 10 
years from now? Don’t we all have a respon- 
sibility to them?” 


PATRIOT CURTIS B. DALL RECEIVES 
FREEDOM AWARD 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, at a 
gathering of the Order of Lafayette held 
in the Shoreham Hotel on May 22, an 
address was delivered to a distinguished 
group by Col. Curtis B. Dall of Washing- 
ton, one of the recipients of its coveted 
Freedom Award. 

Recalling the bonds of friendship that 
have long existed between France and 
this country and stressing some prob- 
lems that to some extent confront both 
nations today, Colonel Dall’s forthright 
remarks were enlightening to many. 

Drawing upon his vast knowledge 
gained over several decades of study, ob- 
servation, and firsthand experience in 
the arena of national and world affairs, 
Colonel Dall presents significant events 
and personages contributing to the low 
ebb of freedom in the world today and 
makes a stirring plea for a return to 
constitutional principles. 

The attending French military atta- 
ché congratulated him, as did many oth- 
ers, for his candid speech. 

I insert Colonel Dall’s speech at this 
point in my remarks and recommend 
highly that our colleagues read it: 

THE ORDER OF LAFAYETTE 
(By Col. Curtis B. Dall) 

Mr. Chairman, Colonel Fish, Distinguished 
Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen, and Fellow 
Patriots: I am highly honored to receive from 
the distinguished Order of Lafayette, its 
“Freedom Award”, this evening. 

Before I address you concerning the seri- 
ous aspects of our present confrontation with 
forces hostile to our survival as a free Con- 
stitutional Republic, may I extend my thanks 
to the Honorable “Ham” Fish—a friend of 
many years—for his warm remarks concern- 
ing the book I wrote: “F.D.R. My Exploited 
Father-in-Law”. It was written, off and on, 
over a period of seven years, and I hoped that 
its messages would be of pertinent value to 
its readers—particularly to the next genera- 
tion—our young citizens, now prime targets 
for much misleading propaganda. 


I am sure that “Ham's” book—soon to be 
published—will be most interesting, and I 
look forward to reading it with much antic- 
ipation. 

The Order of Lafayette, over the years, has 
been active in preserving and maintaining 
close relations between this Country and 
France—a relationship that extends back to 
the early history of this Country in its ex- 
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tended struggle to obtain Liberty. May its 
valuable efforts continue to be effective— 
in ever broadening circles—on behalf of the 
cause of Freedom and Liberty! 

Today's world is filled with vast unrest, 
pock-marked with tensions, and, in some 
areas, racked with bloodshed. Our need to 
maintain the Freedom and Liberties of our 
Western Civilization, therefore, is most ap- 
parent! A stern duty falls upon each one of 
us to maintain our blessings! Barefaced 
Anarchy confronts us today! This dire situa- 
tion, however, has not been thrust upon us 
by chance. It has been duly planned to cause 
these present conditions, during the past 170 
years. 

Each of us, in this distinguished audience 
must carefully appraise our current situation 
by retracing in our minds, step by step, the 
program of complete distortion, by means 
of which we have been so successfully misled 
as to reach a point 180 degrees at variance 
with the sound precepts of our Founding 
Fathers! We have violated the Natural Laws, 
and the day of reckoning is now at hand. 

The great Marquis de Lafayette came to 
these shores in our time of need and rendered 
great service as a volunteer in our Con- 
tinental Army. Back in 1918, along with 
many thousands of my fellow citizens, I had 
the privilege of personally expressing my ap- 
preciation to France, and to the memory of 
the great Lafayette, when France was then 
facing grave problems! 

Yes, our Founding Fathers, under the guid- 
ance of God, created something here of far- 
reaching value! They gave to us to develop 
and carry forward, a well nigh perfect Union! 

I have mentioned that, after our start, we 
have been grossly misled by trusted leaders 
and by numerous men of high station! True; 
hence, today we reel and suffer from their 
destructive, distorted policies which now 
confront us: 

(1) Unsound Indoctrination vs Sound 
Education. 

(2) Injustice vs Justice. 

(3) Immorality vs Morality. 

(4) Defenselessness vs Defense. 

(5) Domestic Tensions ys Domestic Tran- 
quility. 

(6) Sprawling Federal Bureaucracy vs 
Limited Central Government, 

(7) Unsound Money vs Sound Money. 

(8) Dangerous Welfare Projects vs General 
Welfare. 

(9) Apostacy in all our Churches vs Spir- 
itual Background. 

(10) The Destruction of Home ys Healthy 
Family Life. 

(11) Deceitful One-Worldism vs Patriot- 
ism! 

(12) A Federal “Sugar Daddy” now near 
Bankruptcy vs Free Enterprise and Debt-Free 
Money. 

Leadership calls for a realistic appraisal of 
why our Country is now 180 degrees “off 
course”, and just who caused it—and what 
steps must be taken to reset our Ship-of- 
State on a sound course. Shall we sit idly by 
and continue to see it founder? Certainly not! 

These down-grading steps can be outlined 
and duly documented! Tonight, I propose to 
point-out the offending implementors, or 
groups whose goals, via One-World Govern- 
ment, are to control all of the money—all 
of the important raw materials, and all of 
the chief markets throughout the world! 

Should these unworthy goals be ultimate- 
ly attained, we would then be governed by a 
few oligunists! (An oligarchy controlling 
Communists.) They have borrowed heavily 
from Plato and his era, and, self-servingly, 
visualize a small, ruling élite, supported by a 
strong, protective Army—for “Peace”, of 
course! And, lastly, a mass of oppressed work- 
ers—the victims of a secret engine of destruc- 
tion of individual liberty! It would represent 
a distinct change from the “I am” of today, 
to the “I hope” or “We are”, of the One- 
Worlders. I want no part of the latter! So, let 
the chips fall! 
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Now, I will outline this “Chain of Destruc- 
tion”, and begin with the State Socialism as 
expounded at Oxford, England, from 1870 to 
1900, by John Ruskin. His Socialism and 
theories, largely drawn from Plato, gained 
some aggressive followers, the leading one of 
which was the great Cecil Rhodes. He, in turn, 
attracted the support of some leading Euro- 
pean private bankers, such as Alfred Beit and 
Lord Rothschild, and amassed a great fortune 
in Gold and Diamonds In South Africa! Much 
of his vast fortune was spent in visualizing 
and promoting a One-World Federation of 
Nations under the leadership of England and 
America, as a starting point. 

In 1891, Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Milner 
formed a Secret Society Known as the “Round 
Table”. Rather significantly, at this very time, 
Theodor Hertzel started a world-wide politi- 
cal organization called “Zionism’”—no doubt, 
planning the gradual control of the Round 
Table group, down the road. Twenty years 
later, the Round Table Secret Society broad- 
ened into the Council on Foreign Relations, 
in America, and into the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, in England, a counter- 
part organization. Around 1927, the Institute 
of Pacific Relations was formed, thus com- 
pleting a world-wide coverage for the One- 
World conspiratorial planners! 

The C.F.R. (meaning The Council on For- 
eign Relations) is sometimes termed the 
“Eastern Establishment”. It has always ex- 
erted great political, financial, and religious 
pressures to gradually socialize and de- 
Christianize, and alter the life In the United 
States from behind the scenes! 

Hence, unwittingly—or wittingly—drawn 
by the desire for profits or personal political 
power and status, into this secret network of 
Rhodes and Milner have come numerous 
leading figures in American life, along with 
some of their trusted associates, For example, 
in the field of Finance: the J. P. Morgan 
Group, the Rockefeller Group, the Whitneys, 
the Seligmans, U.S. agents of Europe’s Roths- 
child Complex, such as: August Belmont, 
Kuhn Loeb, Lazard Brothers, Otto Kahn, 
Averell Harriman, Arthur F. Burns, and oth- 
ers. In Law: John W. Davis, Paul Cravath, the 
Dulles Brothers, Arthur Goldberg, Frank 
Polk, Eustace Seligman, Earl Warren, and 
others. 

Among News Writers—and very impor- 
tant—are: Walter Lippmann and Arthur H. 
Sulzberger. In Education: Numerous Presi- 
dents of—Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania, etc. The Military has not 
been overlooked, including Robert Strange 
McNamara and General William C. West- 
moreland, In Politics: Norman Davis, Thomas 
Lamont, and most of our recent Presidents, 
including one-time Member, Richard Nixon, 
now dutifully assisted by aproximately 70 
Members of the “C.F.R. Club” in Washing- 
ton, all placed in key spots, Including Henry 
Kissinger. What a great contribution to the 
support and maintenance of our Constitu- 
tional Republic this One-World Socialist 
group makes! 

Concerning Newspapers, nearly all of the 
important items in the news media have 
been bought, or are now firmly controlled 
by interests very close to the Establishment, 
so as to provide ít with the needed protective 
cover for the expanded Rhodes-Milner Secret 
Planning Complex and its One-World Gov- 
ernment. Hence, the misnamed United Na- 
tions was duly formed as 4 plausible vehicle 
to assist in the destruction of our revered 
United States, and to slyly assist its entry 
into a. One-World Government, run by In- 
ternational Bankers and their appointed net- 
work of “Fronts"—including Charles Yost 
and Alger Hiss. 

The most important United States link in 
this power chain is the Federal Reserve Bank 
System, the form of which was introduced 
to us in 1910-1912 by the late Paul Warburg, 
of Kuhn Loeb & Company, whom I knew. 
This is a central banking system featuring 
debt-financing. It is a privately owned, or 
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controlled, fractional reserve, central bank 
of money issue, Congress, in 1913, improperly 
entered into a contract, or Act, with it, thus 
violating Article I, Section 8, Paragraph 5, 
of our Constitution. This most powerful cen- 
tral banking system should be completely 
overhauled and updated! Our money should 
be issued by the United States Treasury, 
debt-free at the point of origin, and the 
money quantity outstanding, placed under 
Scientific Management Control, in terms of 
the volume of physical production and pop- 
ulation increase. 

Our sugar-coated Income Tax Law was 
introduced by President Wilson on behalf 
of his mentors, so the Federa] Reserve Bank 
System would be quite sure of receiving its 
vast annual interest from the American 
people—and to hold down rising prosperity 
in our Middle Class citizens. 

These groups and various individuals, just 
mentioned, comprise the main “strands” of 
the closely-knit “Eastern Establishment” 
and the C.F.R! But last, and by no means 
least, Ladies and Gentlemen, come the very 
large Foundations in this Country, almost 
tax free, staffed and “trusteed" by the ap- 
pointees of the hard core leaders of the 
C.F.R. and the Round Table! Some important 
ones are: The Carnegie Foundations, the 
Ford Foundation (the largest one), the Fels 
Foundation, the Stern Foundation, the 
Filene Foundation, and numerous others, 
managed under the whiplash of the interna- 
tional-minded Fabian Socialists clustered in 
and about the Council on Foreign Relations. 

These giant Foundations hand out, an- 
nually, directly and obliquely, hundreds of 
millions of dollars in numerous “projects” 
and “grants’—even including some subver- 
sive efforts, much of which is used to delib- 
erately advance the program of One-World 
Socialism, and thus to gradually undermine 
and destroy our revered Constitutional Re- 
public for their self-serving objectives. 

Having spent twenty-five years in Wall 
Street and, in addition, having been duly 
exposed to some of the political “doings” in 
and about the White House, I feel obligated 
to frankly describe this long-planned, well- 
financed and implemented network of many 
distinguished, suave, often deceitful One- 
World Socialists, as something literally in- 
credible! Apparently, “Big Money” has no 
loyalty whatsoever, to any country, which, 
to me, is something most dismaying! Note 
that while most of our forebears have been 
working and striving to build up a country 
wherein Freedom of Opportunity and Free 
Enterprise could reign for the benefit of all, 
during the last eighty years, these expanded 
Rhodes-Milner Groups have been secretly 
working to nullify all our efforts for the 
benefit of a very few! The Oligunists! 

Yes, this situation is incredible—but true! 

In Washington, on Capitol Hill, LIBERTY 
LOBBY—often called “The People’s Lobby""— 
of which I am its Chairman, works very hard 
every day with the Congress to aid the cause 
of sound and constructive legislation. But, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, (and I have this on 
excellent authority), do not count on the 
Congress to reset our Ship-of-State! This is 
wishful thinking! Count on yourselves and 
your neighbors! Once the People learn the 
Truth, as I have just bluntly outlined to 
you in brief, things will begin to happen! 
They should! We have a confused “next gen- 
eration” to bear in mind! We have a “Trust” 
to administer for them! We must hand down, 
unsullied, the gifts we have received from 
our Fathers. Furthermore; we must not let 
Christianity become stifled, contaminated, or 
maimed by well-financed Atheists festooned 
in the high echelons of One-World Social- 
ism! That objective, they must succeed in 
reaching before their “One-World”, so called, 
can_ possibly become a reality. Hence, be 
alerted! Always remember that: the long- 
planned program of destruction for us comes 
down upon us from the top, not from the 
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bottom up, strange and surprising though 
this may sound, Do remember this as it is 
my main message for you tonight. 

As Sovereign Citizens, we must redouble 
our efforts and plan to reorganize our Gov- 
ernment. Today, our representative govern- 
ment, as such, has almost vanished, giving 
way to ruthless, hidden power politics, fi- 
nanced by the Establishment! It has been 
craftily usurped by their appointees, and by 
the “hand-me-downs” of the Rhodes-Milner 
Secret Societies, aimed to dictate to, and 
control, all the People! But I feel that “Plato” 
is quite outmoded in the U.S.A.! 

Personally, I want no part in such a pro- 
jected, drab, soulless regime, and I will con- 
tinue to oppose it! Furthermore, I firmly be- 
lieve that, upon reflection, you will agree! 

In closing, therefore, may I recall the stir- 
ring words coming from the lips of valiant 
French soldiers standing before Verdun, in 
World War I, bravely defending that great 
Military Citadel—words that can well be- 
come our rallying cry to hurl back this ar- 
rogant, well-disguised avalance of self-serv- 
ing World Socialism now threatening to en- 
gulf us, along with our Liberty and Free- 
dom—a program artfully concealed from 
us by “our” Press! The French battle cry 
was: “Il ne passeront pas!’’"—"They shall not 
pass!” 

They shall not pass!!! 

Curtis B. DALL. 


UNDERSTANDING AND GOOD WILL 
JOIN BETHLEHEM, PA, AND 
TANDABAYASKI, JAPAN—SISTER 
“CHRISTMAS CITIES” 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing material which I have referred to 
earlier today, which I believe will be of 
interest to the Members: 

REMARKS OF H. E. NOBUHIKO USHIBA 


Mr. Fenninger, Bishop. Warneke, Mrs, 
Johnstone, Mayor Payrow, Mr. Sakon, ladies 
and gentlemen. 

In 1955, St. Paul, Minnesota, and Nagasaki 
entered into the first of many sister-city rela- 
tionships which now exist between the 
United States and Japan. Not long afterward, 
in July, 1959, the relationship between 
Bethlehem and Tondabayashi was founded. 

It was founded as the result of the spon- 
taneous Inspiration of leaders of the Bethle- 
hem community and of Tondabayashi who 
say, in the “Christmas Cities" of our respec- 
tive countries, the basis for a friendship 
which would survive obstacles of language, 
culture and distance. 

Today we gather to honor the product of 
another act of spontaneous good-will in that 
relationship—-the offer of Mr. Yoshinaga 
Sakon to come to Bethlehem and design this 
beautiful garden for your city Center, and 
your whole-hearted cooperation in bringing 
this project to successful fruition, including 
the staging of this lovely dedication cere- 
mony. 

The product. of your combined labors is 
beside us today, It is called the Garden of 
Serenity, a name which has great signifi- 
cance. Serenity means many things—peace, 
rest, equanimity. It is a fitting name indeed 
for this lovely garden, 

In joining with you in this dedication may 
I wish the people of Bethlehem many hours 
and many days of serenity. It is my wish 
that you will continue to develop friendship 
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with your sister city of Tondabayashi. It is 
through international] friendship of this firm 
and spontaneous kind that one day, not 
only our two countries but even all the 
world, may come to enjoy the serenity of 
world peace through mutual understanding. 
If this lovely garden we inaugurate today is 
but a step along that path, it is something 
of which the people of both Bethlehem and 
Tondabayashi should be very proud. 


ADDRESS BY H. E. NOBUHIKO USHIBA 


Chairman Moore, Dr. Weidner, President 
Wallace, Congressman Rooney, Secretary 
Reich, Mayor Payrow, Mr. Sakon, ladies 
and gentlemen. 

I am very pleased to be here tonight and 
to meet with you distinguished leaders of 
the business community of the Greater Beth- 
lehem Area. I appreciate the kind words of 
introduction I have received from Congress- 
man Rooney, a gentleman who represents 
you so ably in the Congress. I only hope that 
my few remarks are equal to this splendid 
Occasion. 

Before I begin I must tell you that I have 
had a most pleasant afternoon in and around 
this city. I have been very impressed with 
the great sense of tradition that I have ob- 
served here, as well as with some of your 
more recent building projects. There is a 
great sense of vitality here. And I must say, 
also, that everyone I have met has been most 
kind and thoughtful. 

This evening I would like to say a few 
words about present and future relations be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 

Tomorrow, as you know, we are going to 
dedicate the Japanese-style “Garden of 
Serenity” which Mr. Sakon and his col- 
leagues from Tondabayashi, Japan, have 
designed and built in your City Center com- 
plex. 

I am delighted to see that, as one might 
say, a small piece of Japan will enjoy such 
a prominent location in your city. I hope 
that it will, in some small way, add to the 
beauty of your splended Center and provide, 
as its name implies, a haven in which you 
may find peace from time to time, in the 
course of a busy day. 

In the broader sense I hope, also, that this 
garden will help solidify the friendship 
which Bethlehem and Tondabayashi are de- 
veloping with each other. It is through such 
exchanges that you will come to have a bet- 
ter knowledge, not only of Tondabayashi, but 
also of the whole of Japan. 

Frankly speaking, I for one do not delude 
myself that all Americans are intimately fa- 
miliar with Japan, its history and its cus- 
toms. However, I am impressed that more 
and more people in this country are showing 
new interest in Japan. By inviting me here 
this evening you have demonstrated that 
you wish to know more about Japan. I am 
glad to see this interest and I would like to 
encourage you to let this occasion act as an 
additional stimulus leading you to find out 
more about us. It is through such inquiry 
and the understanding it brings that the 
bonds between our two countries can be- 
come truly strong. 

Of course, this proposition holds in the 
reverse also—we Japanese must do all we can 
to learn about and understand you and 
your country. We are working at this. Actu- 
ally, we have something of a headstart in 
this respect, since, as you may know, Eng- 
lish is the most widely taught and under- 
stood foreign language in Japan. In addi- 
tion, our newspapers carry a great deal of 
news from America—everything from major 
political statements and other activities to 
the results of major U.S. sporting events. 
Many American TV shows and movie films 
are also shown in Japan, (You have not seen 
“Bonanza” until you have seen it with Japa- 
nese dialogue). 

Also, the rate of tourism by Japanese in 
this country is growing at a fantastic rate. 
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Last year some 200,000 Japanese visited the 
United States. I think I can safely predict 
that this number will continue to increase 
in the years ahead. 

Needless to say, such mutual exchange of 
people and information is a most important 
element in producing the high level of coop- 
eration which our two countries enjoy today. 

I hope I do not sound too much like a 
diplomat when I say that such cooperation is 
as necessary now as it has been at any time 
in past history. The reason is simple. The 
way of life among nations is such in 1971 
that we are all interdependent, or at least 
have substantial effects on each other. 

An American ping-pong team visits China; 
heads of state all around the world are 
greatly interested. An engine company fails 
in Great Britain; the American defense pos- 
ture is affected. 

Three hundred and fifty years ago the 
English poet John Donne wrote the famous 
lines: 


“No man is an island, entire of itself; 
Everyman is a piece of the continent, a part 
of the main;” 
—‘Devotions” 1623. 


Today he would have to add underlines and 
an exclamation point. 

As for Japan and the United States, Presi- 
dent Nixon expressed the importance of our 
relationship in his 1970 State of the Union 
Message when he called it “a linchpin for 
peace in the Pacific.” 

Indeed, when one realizes that the size of 
the Japanese economy, about one-fifth of the 
American economy, is bigger than that of all 
of the rest of Asia together, excluding that 
of Mainland China whose economy is about 
half the size of ours, and that together the 
economies of the United States and Japan 
are equal to those of the rest of the Free 
World combined, one can appreciate just how 
important our cooperation is. 

As we meet here tonight I am pleased to 
say that the strong ties which have bound 
the United States and Japan together during 
the post-War period are becoming increas- 
ingly strong. Most of such “good news” un- 
fortunately is not as well known as are some 
of the recent frictions that have arisen be- 
tween our two countries, but that is all the 
more reason for us not to slight them. 

In the area of economics, for instance, 
where most of our current frictions lie, did 
you know that only 10 percent of Japan’s 
production goes into export? This is a smal- 
ler percentage than is true for most countries 
of Western Europe, for instance, and is a far 
cry from an export “blitz”. By contrast in 
West Germany the percentage of GNP repre- 
sented by exports is 18%, in England 19%, 
and in the Netherlands 35%. Also, were you 
aware that not only in the well-publicized 
cases of steel mill products and the recent 
textile case, but beginning back in 1956 Ja- 
pan adopted voluntary controls on a number 
of other items which have included bicycles, 
wall tiles, umbrellas, high-class porcelain, 
bearings, dry cells and so on? 

On the other side of the coin, regarding 
access to Japan’s markets, did you know 
that Japan has dropped import restrictions 
on more than one-third of the items (from 
98 to 60) that as recently as a year ago were 
on our restricted list? Further reductions are 
scheduled for this month and September 
of this year which will put us on a par with 
other industrialized countries in this respect. 
Likewise, we have broken substantial ground 
towards allowing foreign investment into 
Japan. At present, having completed three 
steps out of a four-step round of liberaliza- 
tion begun in 1967, a total of 70 to 80% of 
our industrial sectors has been opened for 
foreign investment of at least 50% foreign 
ownership. When, in this fall, the fourth 
step has been taken, only a very limited 
number of sectors will remain unopened, 
which will then be specified in the form of 
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a negative list. We plan to improve on this 
start in the coming years. 

I am not trying to say that no problems 
exist in this area of economics. But I am try- 
ing to point out some elements of Japan's 
cooperation. Within the last 2-3 years, as the 
balance of our trade with the world has 
shifted in our favor and as several of our 
domestic industries have shown increasing 
strength, my Government has made the ir- 
reversible decision to step up its liberaliza- 
tion of trade and investment so that Japan 
assumes her full international responsibility 
in world economic affairs. I think you will 
become aware of this pattern in the coming 
months if you are not already. 

Equally important as economic affairs are 
matters of national security. In recent years 
Japan has taken upon itself increasing re- 
sponsibility for the basic defense of its 
homeland against attack by conventional 
forces. The build-up of such a military capa- 
bility is basic to Japan’s defense policies and 
is, I believe, very much in the spirit of 
the so-called Nixon Doctrine which calls for 
a larger share of the defense burden around 
the world to be borne by America’s allies. 

At the same time, Japan relies firmly, espe- 
cially for our “nuclear umbrella”, on the 
mutual security pact which we have had 
with the United States since we regained 
our sovereignty in 1952. Our policy with 
regard to nuclear weapons on Japanese soil, 
as my government has repeatedly said, is 
to uphold the three principles of no manu- 
facture, no possession and no emplacement 
of such weapons by Japan. Nor would the 
citizens of Japan, who have what we call a 
nuclear allergy after the War, support any 
other policy. 

Of course, Japan saves a great deal of 
money by having a very modest defense 
budget. Even doubling our defense budget 
over the next five years, as Japan is thinking 
of doing, we would average only $3 billion 
per year on such expenditures, less than one 
percent of our Gross National Product. 
Moreover, since we do not wish a military 
role in the world, in fact, it is our firm pol- 
icy not to assume one, we then must find 
other ways to fulfill our obligations to world 
peace. One role we have taken on is in the 
area of foreign aid. We believe that aid con- 
stitutes a meaningful form of anticipatory 
peace-building. Hopefully, countries who can 
be encouraged to have a stake in world 
peace, by becoming “have” nations, rather 
than “have not” nations, will share the 
values of the United States and Japan re- 
garding world peace. 

Like many other Japanese statistics, those 
related to our aid-giving have also soared. 
By 1975 we plan to be giving ald at a level 
equal to that given by the U.S.—today— 
about $4 billion annually. A substantial por- 
tion of this aid is given in direct coopera- 
tion with the United States through such 
multilateral channels as the World Bank and 
the Asian Development Bank. 

In the short time that I have left I also 
want to mention one further area of coop- 
eration between our two countries. 

We have heard a great deal in recent years 
about Japan’s “economic miracle”. It is a 
catchy phrase—“economic miracle.” But like 
most such phrases it tells only a part of the 
story. 

What it does not say is that Japan's de- 
velopment has been uneven. That we have 
great needs yet to fill in the way of such 
social infrastructure as highways, bridges, 
airports, and harbors; public housing; and 
sewage facilities. Also, it does not tell you of 
the tremendous ecology problems that we 
face in Japan as a compact country which 
produces roughly five times the GNP per 
acre as does the United States. 

We are really just getting started on these 
problems on a large scale. And as a first step 
we are working very closely with experts in 
your country. In fact at the end of this 
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month our cabinet minister in charge of en- 
vironmental affairs will be in this country to 
discuss matters of environmental protection 
and natural resources with his counterparts 
in your government. Since both of our coun- 
tries have placed a high priority on solving 
these problems, undoubtedly our coopera- 
tion in this area will be of great value to 
both countries. By the way, those of you in 
the room who have some concern over the 
cost to your company of increased environ- 
mental protection may gain some comfort 
from knowing that your counterpart in 
Japan labors under the same burden. 

In short, as the world gets smaller and 
as all of our problems get larger, the United 
States and Japan find themselves more and 
more drawn into a wide variety of coopera- 
tive efforts. Indeed, it would be strange if 
the case were otherwise. 

Man has always been a social animal; he 
has always combined his efforts with those 
in his community for the general benefit of 
all. What we are now realizing is that the 
world as a whole is, at least for many pur- 
poses, coming to form the community for 
man 


It is in that spirit that I again say to you 
how pleased I am that as a result of the ef- 
forts of many of you here tonight and Mr. 
Sakon and the people of Tondabayashi, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania and Japan are a 
bit closer together. Like most other results 
that are worthwhile, a fuller understanding 
will take some time, But I welcome the ini- 
tiatives that have been taken. I am sure that 
they will lead to the type of deep under- 
standing that will make this a better world 
for us and for our children. It is my wish. 

Is INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING AN 
ILLUSIVE Dream? 

The Sister City Program was started, on a 
nationwide basis, by the late President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in September, 1956. 
It was predicated upon the belief that only 
through the direct personal involvement of 
individual citizens could we hope for peace 
among nations. 

The Sister City relationship between 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Tondabayashi, Japan, 
started, fittingly enough, with Christmas. 

In 1959, the Rev. Dr. Kenneth Heim, 
Japanese representative of the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
visited Tondabayashi. 

He found that, because it is the leading 
Christmas ornament manufacturer, Tonda- 
bayashi is known as Japan’s Christmas City. 
During a talk with Mayor Daijiro Uetsuji, 
Dr. Heim suggested an affiliation with Beth- 
lehem, “because of its famous Christmas 
spirit and decorations.” 

According to Dr. Heim, his suggestion was 
swiftly turned into action. Mayor Uetsuji 
requested him to act as an emissary request- 
ing then-Mayor of Bethlehem, Earl Schaeffer, 
to establish a Sister City program. Mayor 
Schaeffer, in turn, asked the Bethlehem Jay- 
cees to handle the project as the official 
representative of the City of Bethlehem. 

Nicholas Kordopatis, currently JC man of 
the year, remembers the involvement. “In 
March of 1960,” Kordopatis said, “the JC’s 
were looking for a people-to-people project 
on the international level. The Sister City 

seemed made to order. Our Inter- 
nationa: Relations Committee collected 104 
items from 17 different city organizations 
explaining Bethlehem’s history, its indus- 
tries, civic government and culture. “The 
response,” Kordopatis said, “was quick and 
gratifying.” 

In return, a giftbox arrived with 40 paint- 
ings by elementary school children in Ton- 
dabayashi, Dr. Frederick Gilmartin, School 
District Art Supervisor, exhibited the paint- 
ings in 14 elementary schools. 

The Mayor of Tondabayashi visited Gov- 
ernor Wolf School in 1962. Through an 
interpreter, he asked the children if they 
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understood the stories which the pictures 
told. “He was amazed,” Gilmartin said, 
“when our children understood exactly what 
the Tondabayashi children were trying to 
say.” 

Each of the 24 Bethlehem Elementary 
Schools prepared a picture folio to be pre- 
sented to Tondabayashi. In the following 
years, citizens of Bethlehem and Tondabay- 
ashi exchanged visits, gifts and letters. “After 
that,” Dr. Gilmartin said, “other local pro- 
grams seemed to overshadow the Sister City 
exchange,” 

The program was revived in January, 1970, 
when the ‘Bcc’ appointed a three-man Sister 
City Committee, consisting of Laurence Fen- 
ninger, Jr., Bernard L. Cohen and John 
Strohmeyer. The action was a result of a 
proposal by Fenninger who had recently 
returned from a visit to Tondabayashi. He 
reported to the Board that officials in Tonda- 
bayashi had expressed a desire to design a 
Japanese garden for the Bethlehem City 
Center. 

Fenninger also reported that the overseas 
community planned to include a Bethlehem 
Room in its new City Hall. 

In September, 1970, Yoshinaga Sakon, a 
resident of Tondabayashi and one of Japan’s 
leading landscape artists, arrived in Bethle- 
hem as the guest of the ‘Bcc’ to design the 
garden. He selected a site at the west end of 
the public library in the City Center Com- 
plex. With the help of a work force provided 
by City Public Property and Parks Director, 
Joseph Mangan, Sakon transformed the 
gravel garden in 10 days into a small piece 
of Japan. The component parts were careful- 
ly selected shrubs and trees, a three ton 
boulder, a shallow concrete pond with its 
own bridge, a water fall and 33 tons of native 
rock. 

Sakon said that he wanted the garden to 
convey the message of, “Serenity,” and that 
he intended his gift as “. . . a gesture of in- 
ternational good will.” 

The Japanese Ambassador will be the guest 
of the ‘Bec’ at the formal dedication of the 
Serenity Garden on Saturday, May 15. The 
program will start with the presentation of 
the traditional Japanese Tea Ceremony in 
the City Center Complex magnolia garden 
by two teachers of this art. They are Mr. 
Hisahi Yamada, Director of the New York 
Branch of the tea school of Urasenke, and 
his assistant, Miss Masako Mihahara. They 
will appear in Japanese kimonas. 

The formal guests will be the Japanese 
Ambassador and the Mayor of Bethlehem. 
Mrs. William H. Johnstone will act as nar- 
rator. Mayor Payrow will present the Ambas- 
sador with a gift representing Bethlehem 
citizenship. The ceremony will be concluded 
with an unveiling of a plaque at the Japan- 
ese Garden. 

William R. Wallace, ‘Bcc’ President sees 
the garden as a permanent, visible reminder 
of the warm friendship established between 
the two cities. 

He expressed the hope that, “People from 
both cities may be increasingly aware of the 
lasting benefits in terms of personal and in- 
ternational relationships which will accrue 
from this association.” 


{From the Bethlehem Globe-Times, May 12, 
1971] 
Pusuic Is INVITED To Tea CEREMONY 

The city is preparing today for Saturday's 
formal dedication of the Japanese garden at 
the City Center. Ceremonies will include a 
unique tea ceremony, a centuries-old Oriental 
tradition. 

The tea ceremony will be performed at 10 
a.m. Saturday near the reflecting pool on the 
City Center plaza, immediately preceding 
dedication of the Japanese garden. 

Japanese Ambassador Nobuhiko Ushiba, 
who will arrive here Friday at noon, will be 
special guest for the festivities. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Japanese diplomat and Mayor H. 
Gordon Payrow will take part in the tea cere- 
mony, which will be narrated for the public 
by Mrs. William H, Johnstone of Saucon Val- 
ley and New York City. 

The gardener who designed and supervised 
the building of the Japanese garden last 
September arrived in Bethlehem this morning 
to put finishing touches on his work. 

Yoshonaga Sakon, landscape gardener 
from Bethlehem’s sister city, Tondobayashi, 
Was accompanied by young Ryouji Sugita, 
also a landscape gardener and the son of a 
close friend of Sakon’s. 

The pair will spruce up the garden before 
the Saturday rites. 

The tea ceremony will be presented by the 
New York branch of the Urasenke Tea School 
established in Kyoto, Japan, in the 16th 
century. 

ART AND RITUAL 


It will be performed by Hisashi Yamada, 
director of the New York school, and Masako 
Miyahara, his assistant. Mrs. Johnstone, a 
graduate of the tea ceremony school, will 
narrate the 20-minute-long ceremony for 
spectators. 

The traditional Japanese ceremony is 
called “cha-no-yu,” meaning “tea of quiet 
strength.” It combines art and ritual to foster 
simplicity, silence, cuncentration, medita- 
tion, and a heightening of personal aware- 
ness, Mrs. Johnstone said. 

Sometimes referred to as “a religion of the 
art of life,” the tea ceremony is based on a 
Zen Buddhist rite and was developed and per- 
fected during the 15th, 16th, and 17th Cen- 
turies. 

The ceremony provides the pleasure of 
recognizing and handling fine craftsmanship 
in wood, bamboo, and ceramics and the prin- 
cipal guest, considered a person of great 
knowledge and discrimination, scrutinizes 
the various beautiful objects appreciatively. 

Following the “koicha,” a thin foamy tea 
called “usucha” is served to the guests. At the 
end of the ceremony, the host offers the tea 
caddy and the bamboo spoon for the guest's 
inspection. 

[From the Bethlehem Globe-Times, May 14, 
1971] 
JAPAN Envoy HERE FOR CELEBRATIONS 
(By Jim Young) 

The Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States, who arrived in Bethlehem today for 
the dedication tomorrow of the City Center 
Garden of Serenity, said his country faces 
the same problems now confronting Amer- 
ica: inflation and pollution. 

Nobuhiko Ushiba, arriving at the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp.’s hangar at the A-B-E- 
Airport at 12:20, also said Bethlehem’s sister 
city relationship with a Japanese city, Tonda- 
bayashi, is spreading. 

“There are hundreds of sister-city rela- 
tionships,” the ambassador said, adding his 
government will encourage many more in 
the future. 

Ushiba chuckled when asked about Ja- 
pan’'s “booming economy,” stating “no, right 
now we are having a little recession.” 

“Yes, we have inflation,” he said, “and 
pollution, too. You see, we have the same 
problems you do.” 

AFFECTS ECONOMY 

Although the current dollar crisis in west- 
ern Europe is “not the reason for our reces- 
sion,” Ushiba said, “It will have a definite 
effect on our economy. But we'll have to 
wait to see how the crisis is handled before 
we know what affect.” 

The ambassador, whose plane arrived about 
half an hour later than expected, was al- 
ready late for an appointment with top of- 
fictals at the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

He was accompanied on the flight from 
Washington, D.C. by Yukio Kawamato, from 
the educational and cultural affairs section 
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of the US. State Department, by Laurence 
Fenninger Jr., chairman of the sister city 
committee of the Bethlehem Area Chamber 
of Commerce and a Steel Corp. official, and 
two Japanese dancers. 

William R. Wallace, president of the 
Chamber, greeted the ambassador and his 
party at the airport, then went to the Ho- 
tel Bethlehem where all but the ambassador 
were to have lunch with community lead- 
ers. 


Ushiba will address the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s banquet at the Hotel Bethlehem 
tonight, an event that will be attended by 
an expected crowd of 450. 

‘Tomorrow's dedication will begin with the 
singing of the national anthems of both 
Japan and the U.S. by Miss Julia Stine, fol- 
lowed by a Japanese tea ceremony. 


EXCHANGE OF CUPS 


The tea ceremony, conducted by the mem- 
bers of the Uransenke Tea School from New 
York City, will have a narration by Mrs. 
Wiliam Johnstone of Bethlehem and New 
York. It will conclude with an exchange of 
tea cups between Mayor H. Gordon Payrow 
and Ushiba. 

Mayor Payrow then will extend official 
greetings from Bethlehem to the ambassador. 

The ceremonies will take place around, 
and inside, the reflecting pool at the City 
Center Plaza, which has been drained for 
the occasion. 

After the tea ceremony, a stone marker 
will be unveiled by Yoshinaga Sakon, the 
landscape architect from Tondabayashi who 
designed the garden last fall, and seven Boy 
Scouts from Bethlehem who will go to Ja- 
pan this summer for the World Boy Scout 
Jamboree. 

FINISHING TOUCHES 

City parks department crews today were 
putting finishing touches on the garden it- 
self, making certain the electrical and wat- 
er hookups are working right, and installing 
a 700-pound stone Japanese lantern. 

The lantern arrived in Baltimore, Md., 
early this morning on a ship from Japan. 
Two men from the parks department left 
Bethlehem at 2 a.m. to bring it back. 

The lantern’s exact location in the hold 
of the ship and the ramp that would be used 
to unload it were known and all customs 
arrangements made ahead of time to ensure 
the lantern made it on time for the dedi- 
cation. 

The crews were expected back in town early 
this afternoon and the lantern was to be in- 
stalled immediately. 

[From the Bethlehem Globe-Times, May 15, 
1971] 


Crry DEDICATES GARDEN WITH TEA AND 
ORATORY 


(By Jim Young) 

The Japanese Garden of Serenity, a place 
for “joy and contemplation,” was formally 
opened this morning in dedication cere- 
monies held at the City Center. 

Yoshinaga Sakon, the landscape artist who 
designed the garden last fall, marked the 
exact moment at 11:10 a.m. when he pulled 
the cover from a stone marker placed just 
west of the garden. 

The garden itself now stands completed, 
an intricate relationship of rocks, trees, grass, 
flowering shrubs and gently trickling water. 

The final touch to the garden, begun last 
September, was added yesterday afternoon. 
It is a delicately-shaped Japanese lantern 
presented as a gift from the mayor of Tonda- 
bayashi, Bethlehem’s sister city in Japan. 

Miss Julia Stine opened the ceremonies at 
10:18 a.m. by singing first the U.S. national 
anthem and then the Japanese anthem, first 
in Japanese and then in English. 

Laurence Fenninger Jr., master of cere- 
monies and chairman of the Bethlehem Area 
Chamber of Commerce sister city committee, 
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then greeted the crowd of 200 in Japanese 
and introduced the participants in the Jap- 
anese Tea Ceremony, conducted on a tatami 
mat in the middle of the reflecting pool. 

“This is an occasion for both joy and con- 
templation,” Fenninger said. “We are happy 
to have in our own city center a very real 
part of our sister city so many miles away.” 

The tea ceremony was narrated by Mrs. 
William Johnstone, of Bethlehem and New 
York City, and conducted by Hisashi Ya- 
mada and Miss Masako Miyahara, of the 
Urasenke Tea School in New York. 

Mrs. Johnstone said the ceremony is a 
“way to go beyond the senses into the world 
of being, being here, now. 

“It is a living art form, a formal way to 
come together with ourselves and each 
other,” she said. 

PICKETS WELCOMED 

The Japanese Tea Ceremony originated in 
the monasteries of China some 2,000 years 
ago, she said, and welcomed the eight Chi- 
nese students who picketed the dedication. 

The Chinese, all of them students at Lehigh 
University, carried picket signs protesting 
Japanese claims to a small island located be- 
tween Okinawa and Taiwan. They were quiet 
and remained in the background. 

The Tea Ceremony, an intricate and for- 
malized ritual “wipes away the past and is 
here, in this moment, now,” Mrs. Johnstone 
said. 

The participants in the ceremony were 
Mayor H. Gordon Payrow and Nobuhiko 
Ushiba, the Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States, who each drank tea. 


INSPIRES GOODWILL 


Ushiba then spoke of the founding of the 
sister city relationship, calling it a “sponta- 
neous inspiration” that blossomed into the 
“spontaneous goodwill” of Sakon when he 
came to Bethlehem to build the garden. 

The ambassador said serenity means “many 
things . . . it means peace, rest, equanimity, 


a fitting name indeed for this lovely garden. 
I wish the people of Bethelehem many hours, 
many days of serenity.” 

Sakon read a message from the mayor of 
Tondabayashi telling of the stone lantern. 
He read from a white scroll filled with Japa- 
nese characters. 

The lantern itself was just placed yester- 
day afternoon after city parks department 
crews went to Baltimore, Md., to get it off the 
ship from Japan. 

Joseph K. Mangan, director of parks and 
public property, estimated the cost of the 
lantern at $1,700 to $2,000. He said it was 
shipped in pieces, each individually wrapped 
and crated for protection. 

Mayor Payrow in his remarks, told the 
Japanese that “this has meant more to the 
people of Bethlehem in understanding the 
customs and people of Japan than all the 
magazine articles ever written.” 


“DREAM COME TRUE” 


He presented Sakon with a large water- 
color painting of the Garden of Serenity, and 
joked the garden was an example of “‘inter- 
national muscle” put to good use to build 
something, with the Japanese and Mangan’s 
crews working together to construct it last 
fall. 

Just before he took the cover off the stone 
marker, aided by seven Boy Scouts from 
Bethlehem who will visit Tondabayashi this 
summer, Sakon read a message that called 
the garden his “dream come true.” 

He said the idea for the garden began when 
Fenninger and William Wallace, president of 
the Chamber, talked with him on their visits 
to Tondabayashi. 

Three weeks ago, a vandal destroyed the 
red Japanese Maple Tree in the garden, rip- 
ping its three major branches from the 
trunk. 

That tree has been replaced with another 
and a guard was stationed at the Garden of 
Serenity last night to insure its safety. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Four HUNDRED AND FIFTY AT CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE EvENT HAIL Ties WITH JAPA- 
NESE CIry 

(By Dan Church) 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and Japan are 
“a bit closer together” as the result of efforts 
by many Bethlehem landscape artist Yoshin- 
aga Sakon and the people of Sister City Ton- 
dabayashi. 

Japanese ambassador Nobuhiko Ushiba 
told 450 diners at the 54th annual banquet 
of the Bethlehem Area Chamber of Com- 
merce last night that while “a fuller under- 
standing will take some time,” the results 
would be “worthwhile.” 

“I am sure the (efforts) will lead to the 
type of deep understanding that will make 
this a better world for us and for our chil- 
dren,” he concluded. “This is my wish.” 

Ushiba was presented with two chrome 
steel bookends, “domestic,” according to 
Mayor H. Gordon Payrow who presented the 
symbols of Bethlehem’s economic life. 

The banquet, at the Hotel Bethlehem, 
marked the start of a weekend celebration in 
honor of the city’s Sister City relationship 
with Tondabayashi, an involvement which 
has continued from 1959. Ceremonies cul- 
minated today with the dedication of the 
Japanese “Serenity” Garden at City Center. 

Ushiba said that he was “delighted” the 
garden had found “such a prominent loca- 
tion” in the city and hoped it would become 
“a haven in which you may find peace from 
time to time, in the course of a busy day.” 

“In a broader sense I hope also, that this 
garden will help solidify the friendship which 
Bethlehem and Tondabayashi are develop- 
ing with each other,” he added. 

It is through such exchanges that you will 
come to have a better knowledge, not only 
of Tondabayashi, but also of the whole of 
Japan.” 

Those present had an additional opportu- 
nity to learn about Japan, besides an ex- 
planation of U.S.-Japanese economic co- 
operation by Ambassador Ushiba, through an 
elegant Japanese-style dinner and four 
cultural dances. 

In turn, residents of Tondabayashi will 
soon receive a bit of Bethlehem, chamber 
president William R. Wallace reported. Crat- 
ing will begin this Monday “for shipment 
to Tondabayashi of exhibits and complete 
furnishings for the Bethlehem Room.” 

This will “serve as a bit of America in 
Tondabayashi just as their garden is a part 
of Japan in Bethlehem,” he said. 

Wallace proposed and received a prolonged 
standing “vote of thanks” to landscapist 
Sakon and his assistant, Ryouji Sugita. 

In his address, Ushiba maintained that 
increased “mutual exchange of people and 
information” between the U.S. and Japan 
was becoming of increased importance to- 
day. 

“The economies of the United States and 
Japan are equal to those of the rest of the 
Free World combined .. .” he pointed out, 
previously listing his country’s economy as 
one-fifth the size of the American economy. 

In this area of economics most U.S.-Japa- 
nese frictions lie, he said, but there is “good 
news” amidst these misunderstandings. 

NO EXPORT BLITZ 

“Did you know that only 10 per cent of 
Japan’s production goes into export?” Ushiba 
asked. “This is a smaller percentage than is 
true for most countries of Western Europe, 
for instance, and is a far cry from an export 
hitz? 

“In West Germany the percentage of GNP 
represented by exports is 18 per. cent; in 
England 19 per cent and in the Netherlands 
35 per cent.” 

In turn, he said, Japan has voluntary trade 
restrictions on export to the U.S. of various 
items and has, as recently as last year, re- 
duced by one-third its number of import 
restricted items. 
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“Japan saves a great deal of money by 
having a very modest defense budget,” he 
admitted, observing that even with a dou- 
bling of the defense budget over the next five 
years, a proposal under study, the total 
would only average $3 billion per year, or 
less than one per cent of the gross national 
product. 

INCREASES FOREIGN AID 


But Japan does not wish a “military role 
in the world,” according to the ambassador, 
rather planning by 1975 to give foreign aid 
“at a level equal to that given by the U.S. 
today—about $4 billion annually.” 

Ushiba spoke of “tremendous ecological 
problems” similar to those experienced by 
the U.S. but amplified by the “compact” 
nature of the Japanese economy which pro- 
duces five times the GNP per acre of the 
U.S. 

“We are just getting started on these 
problems on a large scale. And as a first step 
we are working very closely with experts in 
your country.” 

“In short, as the world gets smaller and 
as all of our problems get larger, the United 
States and Japan find themselves more and 
more drawn into a wide variety of cooperative 
efforts,” he concluded. 

Ben W. Moore served as program chair- 
man with the Rev. Dr. Mervin C. Weidner, 
minister of Central Moravian Church, giving 
the invocation. Miss Julia R. Stine sang the 
national anthem and the Cong. Fred B. 
Rooney introduced Ambassador Ushiba. 

{From the Sunday Call-Chronicle, 
May 16, 1971] 


In BETHLEHEM’S PLAZA: THREE HUNDRED AT 
GARDEN DEDICATION 


More than 300 persons attended the 
formal dedication of the Japanese garden 
in Bethlehem’s City Center Plaza yesterday. 

The Japanese ambassador to the United 
States, Nobuhiko Ushiba, and Yoshonaga 
Sakon, Japanese landscape architect who 
designed the garden, attended the dedication. 

The program included a traditional Jap- 
anese tea ceremony to signify the strong 
bonds between the sister cities of Tondobay- 
ashi and Bethlehem. 

In dedicating the garden, Ushiba said, “I 
wish that Serenity Garden brings the people 
of Bethlehem many hours and days of seren- 
ity.” 

He also expressed the hope that the sister 
cities would continue to seek friendship in 
an effort for mutual peace and world un- 
derstanding. 

Sakon read a letter from Mayor Nishioka 
of Tondabayashi, in which was a reference 
to a stone lantern placed in the garden— 
“for no Japanese garden is complete without 
one.” 

Bethlehem Mayor Gordon Payrow present- 
ed the ambassador with a certificate of citi- 
zenship in Bethlehem and a book on Bethle- 
hem history. He presented Sakon with a wa- 
tercolor of the garden, done by Bethlehem 
artist Fred Bees. 

Sakon and two colleagues flew to the 
United States last fall at their own expense 
to design and build the garden as a gesture 
of friendship between the sister cities. 

The architect returned to Bethlehem on 
Wednesday, not only to attend the dedica- 
tion but also to continue work on the gar- 
den. He will design a stone footpath to bor- 
der the area. 

Payrow. expressed the thanks of Bethle- 
hem residents for the garden. 

He said, “Serenity Garden means more to 
the people of Bethlehem in understanding 
the Japanese people and culture than any- 
thing that could be gotten from books.” 

The tea ceremony was conducted by 
Hisashi Yamada, tea master at the New 
York Branch of Urasenke Tea School, and 
Masako Miyahara. 

“Mrs. William H. Johnstone, graduate of 
the tea school, explained each step of the 
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ceremony. Yamada prepared the tea and 
Miss Miyahara presented the tea cups to 
Payrow and Ushiba. 

The 20-minute-long ceremony is some- 
times referred to as “a religion of the art of 
life.” It is based on a Zen Buddhism rite per- 
fected in the 15th century, Mrs. Johnstone 
said. 

The ceremony is to combine art and ritual 
to foster simplicity, silence, concentration, 
meditation and a heightening of personal 
awareness, she added. 

Sakon unveiled a stone, given by the Beth- 
lehem Area Chamber of Commerce, which 
tells why the garden was built. 

After the ceremonies, the Japanese visitors 
were introduced to seven Bethlehem area 
boy scouts, who will attend a scout jamboree 
this summer in Japan. 

The sister cities’ program was established 
during President Eisenhower’s administra- 
tion to foster stronger ties between Japan 
and the United States. 


UNITED STATES-SOVIET TRADE 
EXPANDED 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration’s announcement of approval of 
$85 million in vehicle-making equipment 
to the Soviet Union would appear to con- 
firm the old Bolshevik adage that U.S. 
capitalists, in order to make a dollar 
profit, would sell the rope to hang 
themselves. 

This trade announcement which could 
only be advantageous to internationalists 
and international business financeers 
follows the recent announcement of re- 
suming limited trade with the Commu- 
nist regime of Red China. 

In view of our new liberal trade policies 
with Russia and Red China, the admin- 
istration must feel that neither of these 
countries any longer constitutes a threat 
to world peace. Or, at least, the threat 
to world peace in the flimsy excuse of- 
fered to continue to prohibit Americans 
from trading with Rhodesians. 

It is next to ridiculousness to suggest 
that vehiclemaking equipment such as 
sophisticated crank case grinders and 
piston-boring machines are noncritical 
or of no military significance. It should 
be obvious that a machine which can 
make gasoline-driven engines for auto- 
mobiles can also make engines which 
propel submarines, airplanes, tanks, and 
military vehicles; that is, unless we tell 
our people that we can train our ma- 
chines not to build war machines. This 
seems to place the Soviet Union in a pre- 
ferred status over the Republic of South 
Africa, to which country we prohibit the 
sale of military equipment as well as ma- 
chinery and materials for their manu- 
facture and maintenance. 

A significant aspect of the Soviet furor 
to obtain sophisticated and highly tech- 
nical machines, including the more ad- 
vanced computers, is that the Russians 
with all of their ballyhooed progress and 
purported Communist advances have 
never been able to develop such equip- 
ment under their technological system. 

This is further confirmed by their ef- 
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forts to court the Ford Motor Co. to build 
a truck plant in Russia and the coopera- 
tion given the Italian Fiat Co. to erect 
an automobile factory behind the Iron 
Curtain. The latest is the announcement 
that the French and Russians will col- 
laborate on making trucks for Russians, 
so they can further boast of their tech- 
nological achievements. 

Obviously motor vehicles, electronic 
computers, and advanced machinery are 
considered as priority items by the Bol- 
shevik rulers to further their efforts to 
conquer the world through aggression. 

I insert the following related news- 
clippings: 

[From the Washington Post, June 4, 1971] 
U.S. SALES TO RUSSIA EXPANDED 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

In a major policy shift, the United States 
has approved licenses for the export of $85 
million in vehicle-making equipment to the 
Soviet Union, 

The authorization amounts to more than 
two-thirds of the dollar value of total U.S. 
exports to the Soviet Union last year. 

At least one trade expert saw it as a sig- 
nificant breakthrough that could well lead 
to a further thaw in trade relations with the 
Soviet bloc. 

But administration officials sought to min- 
imize the impact of the development and to 
represent it as yet another step in the grad- 
ual liberalization of East-West trade they 
say has been going on since President Nixon 
took office in 1969. 

In fact, one official said last night the 
United States has added some 40 to 50 items 
to its “general” list—that is, Items that 
henceforth could be exported to the Soviet 
bloc without specific licensing. 

Some of the export license applications 
were nearly two years old and had been held 
up because they were considered strategic in 
nature. 

The policy change came only two weeks 
after a Soviet trade mission invited to the 
United States by private interests reportedly 
dangled the prospect of $2 billion in Soviet 
imports of American goods—more than 16 
times what this country sells the Soviet 
Union in a year. 

While not denying the figure, one govern- 
ment trade official warned against taking it 
too seriously, describing it as “a ploy...a 
come-on.” The Russians, he suggested, ap- 
peared to be offering to switch a substantial 
volume of their purchases of West European 
goods to the United States if they were able 
to obtain badly needed automotive machin- 
ery and machine tools. 

The shift in policy also came after Pres- 
ident Nixon announced his intent to liberal- 
ize trade with mainland China. 

Mr. Nixon said Tuesday he will make pub- 
lic next Thursday a list of permissible im- 
ports and exports in trade with Peking. There 
was speculation yesterday that the reversal 
on automotive machinery to the Soviet Union 
might have something to do with an effort 
to make the Soviet and Chinese trading lists 
symmetrical. 

It was understood that the Defense Depart- 
ment had argued that export of the automo- 
tive machinery to the Soviet Union would 
strengthen the Soviet military capability and 
its capacity to aid North Vietnam. 

The decision to approve the export licenses 
resolved the internal argument in favor of 
the State and Commerce Departments, which 
contended that the equipment could be eas- 
ily furnished not only by Western European 
nations, but even by overseas plants of Amer- 
ican subsidiaries. 

A White House source said the change in 
Policy reflects two continuing developments, 
“both moving at glacial speed”: 

1. An increasing interest of the Nixon ad- 
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ministration in new trade opportunities to 
help the U.S. balance of payments deficit and 
its shrinking trade surplus. 

2. A desire to move toward a greater polit- 
ical and diplomatic accommodation with the 
Soviet bloc. 

In addition to broad economic, political 
and diplomatic considerations, the depressed 
state of the American machine tool industry 
was taken into consideration when the deci- 
sion was made last Friday, according to one 
source. 

One of the licenses announced Tuesday 
was for a $2 million facility to be supplied 
to the Soviets by Scheuer & Co. of New York 
City for the manufacture of truck radiators. 

In response to inquiries about the status 
of licensing the Scheuer project, the then 
acting Secretary of Commerce James T. Lynn 
wrote Sen. Jacob K. Javits in part: 

“I can say that the export of significant 
quantities of key American machinery to 
Soviet installations producing both military 
and civilian vehicles raised major policy ques- 
tions. We have had a number of applications 
covering equipment for such facilities sub- 
mitted to us over the course of the past year 
or more. 

“These have been considered at length, 
with the implication that approval would 
have for national security and overall for- 
eign policy taken into account. 

“The conclusion was reached that it would 
not be in our national interest to license these 
transactions at this time. When altered cir- 
cumstances might warrant a change is diffi- 
cult to predict.” 

The change did come about roughly a 
month later. 

Lynn’s letter also hinted at a possible 
change in an executive order that has in- 
hibited sales of wheat, feed grains and wheat 
flour to the Eastern European nations since 
1964. This order, the result of a White House 
deal with organized labor, requires that 50 
per cent of such shipments be carried in 
American ships at rates substantially above 
those for foreign bottoms. 

Noting that an American grain broker had 
to buy foreign corn to complete a contract 
with an Eastern European nation, Lynn 
wrote Javits that “we plan, however, to seek 
further policy consideration of the prefer- 
ential shipping requirement in anticipation 
of subsequent orders.” 

Administration sources indicated yester- 
day that such a review is under way but were 
unable to confirm reports that specific dis- 
cussions have been conducted at the Com- 
merce Department with maritime union 
leaders. 


[From the Washington Post, May 30, 1971] 
Rep Tape: THE Soviet COMPUTERS 
(By Anthony Astrachan) 

Moscow—In the computer revolution, So- 
viet and Western observers agree, the Soviet 
pooR lags three to 15 years behind the 

est. 

The critical gap is not in basic technol- 
ogy, but in putting computers to work. 

No matter what the orders from the top, 
Soviets at every level resist the idea of re- 
shaping systems to get the most out of 
computers, even if the aim is to improve 
Socialist production and central planning. 
Most of all, they resist computer alterations 
in established patterns of control. 

The West faces precisely the same prob- 
lem, but Western economies work more ra- 
tionally than the Soviet in practice. The re- 
sistance is easier to overcome because ineffi- 
ciency and financial loss are penalized more 
effectively. Western decentralization and 
competition reduce the that does 
occur; here, every economic injury infects 
the mainstream. 

Computers are victims of the basic prob- 
lem of all Soviet research and development: 
Different, often jealous or hostile authorities 
are responsible for basic research, design and 
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development, and production, As a result it 
often takes years from basic technological 
innovation to the installation and use of a 
computer employing that innovation—when 
it may be obsolete by world standards. 

As in the West there is neither standardi- 
gation nor coordination of different designs, 
hardware, programs or user needs. Programs 
lag even further behind the West than 
Soviet hardware. 

The Soviet lag on production and the use 
of computers is a major obstacle to the Krem- 
lin’s hopes of combining the new technology 
and central planning to transform the trou- 
bled Soviet economy. 

At the Soviet Party Congress last March, 
party leader Leonid Brezhnev promised a 
new kind of scientific planning and auto- 
mated production. 

But Barty Boehm of the Rand Corp., an 
American computer specialist who- toured 
Soviet cybernetics centers last October, found 
all the basic problems still obstructing prog- 
ress. A Soviet cybernetics expert, B. Del Rio, 
specifically listed jurisdictional jealousies, 
lack of standardization, inadequate program- 
ming and poor quality control as major 
problems in an article in Pravda in January. 

The result is a situation in which the So- 
viet Union has an estimated maximum of 
6,000 computers in civilian use, compared 
to approximately 24,000 in Western Europe 
and nearly 70,000 in the United States. It is 
also a situation in which the Soviets prob- 
ably use their few machines at 30 per cent 
efficiency compared to 70 per cent in the 
West. 

That is a Western estimate, though. Mik- 
hail Y. Rakovsky, a deputy chairman of the 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan), said 
at a press conference May 5 the Soviets ac- 
tually have more computers than Westerners 
think, if special-purpose, real-time machines 
(presumably for process control) are 
counted. He did not offer a precise figure. 

Many of the Soviet computers are first- 


generation, vacuum-tube machines dating 
back to the 1950s. They are no longer being 
produced. but -are still in use. American 
users started to scrap their first-generation 
equivalents about 1955. 

The majority of Soviet computers are sec- 


ond-generation, transistor machines. The 
largest-capacity and fastest is the BESM-6, 
introduced in 1967. Most American experts 
rate it as the equivalent of the IBM 7094, 
which went into production in 1955, al- 
though some think that certain design fea- 
tures are up to mid—1960s standards, 

The most significant comment about the 
BESM-6 comes from the Institute of High 
Energy Physics, which has one at Serpukhov 
to serve the physicists operating the world’s 
largest linear accelerator. They have to send 
many of their observations to Western Eu- 
rope or the United States for computation, 
because the BESM-6. will not produce fast 
enough or reliable enough results. 

Third-generation -= computers use inte- 
grated circuits—solid chips of a single ma- 
terial, each one as long as two letters of this 
newspaper's type but equivalent to many 
transistors—which make computers smaller 
in size but not capacity, and not faster nor 
more efficient. 

The first Soviet computer of this type, the 
desk-size NAIRI-3, was developed in Armenia 
and authorized for production in 1969. The 
first was actually produced this year, ac- 
cording to Konstantin Rudnev, minister for 
instrument construction, means of auto- 
mation and control systems. 

The first American third-generation com- 
puters appeared from 1961 to 1963. The best- 
known, the IBM 360 series, went into use 
starting in 1965. The Soviets are working on 
two equivalents, using the 360 as a model. 
Rudnev said that the design of the first of 
these was completed on the eve of the party 
congress this spring. 

To fill some of their gaps, the Soviets have 
ordered at least 13 third-generation comput- 
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ers from International Computers Ltd. of 
Britain, The United States claims that two 
of them violate the NATO strategic exports 
embargo, They are intended for the Institute 
of High Energy Physics whose BESM-6 can- 
not do the job. 

Peripheral equipment is another major 
Soviet hardware problem. Only one computer 
has a magnetic disc, the most efficient form 
of memory, and no Westerner has seen it 
work, 

A party official noted last year, for instance, 
that computers do only 2 per cent of all 
preparation and planning of production in 
the Russian federation, the largest of the 
15 republics that make up the U.S.S.R. 

But Boehm's trip here led him to believe 
that the Soviets were reducing their lag in 
space computer power vis-a-vis the West, 
and that the lag between Soviet ground com- 
puting power and in-flight computing power 
was actually smaller than the comparable 
lag between Western ground an in-orbit ca- 
pabilities. 

He cautioned against judging Soviet space 
and military computers on the basis of the 
wide gap between Soviet and American gen- 
eral-purpose computers. The Soviet accom- 
plishments in recent moon and Venus probes 
may confirm Boehm’s estimate. One min- 
istry's computer chief complained that “the 
application of mathematical methods to 
management planning is hindered by the 
fact that the planning bodies (particuarly, 
some departments of U.S.S.R. Gosplan) are 
at times unwilling to. consider calculations 
done by a computer.” 

If Gosplan is unwilling, what will the com- 
puter network do with organizations like 
the ministry of the machine construction 
and instrument industry? 

Its computer center issued a report every 
10 days to all central board managers on 
fulfillment of production plans at the min- 
istry’s plants. 

“Nevertheless,” Pravda noted in December 
1969, “the workers of the central boards, as 
before, continued to compile the same infor- 
mation every 10 days over the telephone. To 
make things even worse, the ministry con- 
tinues to receive by mail the same report 
every month signed by the directors, and 
bonuses for overfulfilling the plans are issued 
only on the basis of these reports. 

“This distrust of computers may be caused 
by their inability to transmit a preprinted 
image. It has been most difficult to overcome 
this psychological barrier, and consequently 
the ministry’s automated control system is 
developing extremely slowly.” 

Western observers suggested more sub- 
stantial barriers. The ministry had no place 
to employ those workers and possibly even 
some of those directors if they stopped doing 
what the computers did, and it is very dif- 
cult to’ fire redundant workers in the fully 
employed Soviet Union. 

Paying attention to computers might also 
compel ministries to deal with the causes of 
things like the chaotic ebb-and-flow of raw 
materials and components supplies instead 
of tinkering with the symptoms. 

The problem of reshaping systems is hard 
to quantify. Victor M. Glushkov, director of 
the Institute of Cybernetics of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences, offered one estimate in 
his April interview with Literaturnaya Ga- 
zeta: Only 20 per cent of the Improvements 
in automating a factory would come from 
electronics, he said, while 80 per cent would 
come from reorganization of “forms, proce- 
dures and management structures.” 

Western observers suggested in 1969 that 
the Soviets lost the moon race because they 
had too few reliable, large-capacity computer 
systems on the ground. Computers in Soviet 
spacecraft also took up more of the disposa- 
ble payload while processing less informa- 
tion than those on the Apollo, because of 
Soviet delay in putting microminiaturization 
in use. 
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On research and development, the au- 
thorities are trying to solve the general 
problem by tying basic research more closly 
to production needs. Many Soviet scientists 
and many Westerners think this is self- 
defeating because it reduces the number of 
fundamental discoveries and innovations. 
There has been ltitle vidence of improve- 
ment since the first steps in this direction 
were taken in 1968. 

Putting research and development under 
the same management as production does 
seem to shorten the time from innovation to 
use, however. George Rudins of Rand re- 
corded close ties between designers and pro- 
ducers resulting in quick production of the 
Ruta-100 computer in Lithuania, the Mir-1 
in Kiev and the Minsk-32 in Minsk. 

Joint management of design and produc- 
tion may also make it easier to adopt an 
otherwise revolutionary proposal by Georgy 
Marchuk and Andrei Yershov of the science 
center at Novosibirsk—ralsing computer 
prices to pay for research costs. 

Meanwhile, the old situation largely pre- 
valls. One Soviet source said his computer 
projects had to be approved by 10 different 
organizations. 

An innovation like a microminiaturized 
circuit may take two years or more from 
invention to incorporation in a computer de- 
sign. 

The computer, designed in one ministry or 
institute, may be rejected at factories con- 
trolled by another. This happened in 1964 
to the BESM-4, but two top computer men, 
A. A. Dorodnitsyn. and Serget Lebedev, over- 
came the bureaucratic and political problems 
fairly quickly and a good machine was pro- 
duced. 

Del Rio noted that each Soviet computer 
maker belongs to a different school of cyber- 
netics and makes machines and accessories 
that differ from the other’s. Even a single 
manufacturer does not standardize. The Min- 
istry of Transport, he said, received several 
Ural-14 computers. “Some have two internal 
memory units,” he reported, “others have 
only one; some have one magnetic drum, 
others have no magnetic drum at all. It is 
impossible even to write interchangeable 
programs for these machines—what kind of 
equipment efficiency can one talk about 
here?” 

One source said Gosplan would standard- 
ize by discarding its 25 types of computers 
and 25 types of peripheral equipment and 
substituting the five standard combinations 
of the Ryad system. This would be an im- 
provement but would not deal with the un- 
derlying problems or meet the needs of 
computer users for whom the Ryad might 
not be appropriate. 

On programs, Del Rio deplored the fact 
that every Soviet computer user tracks over 
the path traversed by earlier users, only to 
work out its own forms for handling infor- 
mation and its own unique, non-standard 
programs with a minimum of sophistication. 
“Chiefly for this reason," Del Rio said, “an 
enterprise that obtains a computer will, as 
@ rule, not be ready to use it for two years or 
longer.” 

The Soviet lag in programming is surpris- 
ing because the Soviets lead the world in 
some fields of computer theory. A good 
Marxist often prefers to get his theory straight 
first. But the Soviets have failed to get down 
to the practical applications of theory that 
make possible the essential communications 
between man and machine—the programs. 

Yershov, the Novosibirsk computer engil- 
neer, estimated in 1968 that the Soviets were 
five years behind the West in programming 
and that the gap was increasing. Western 
observers believe the gap is at least that much 
today. 

Yershov said one reason is the shortage of 
programmers, though others complain that 
some trained programmers are not being 
used effectively. Pravda reported a significant 
fact from Uzbekistan last fall that probably 
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exemplifies the situation in most places: One 
computer user was scheduled to send 15 peo- 
ple for programming training but actually 
sent only two who failed to finish; another 
was scheduled to send 90 but sent none. 

Boehm thought Glushkov and Yershov the 
likeliest candidates for computer “tsar,” who 
might do for this field what the late Sergei 
Korolev did for the space program. 

If the Soviets find such a man, Boehm 
said, “they have the raw technical potential 
to achieve something near parity in com- 
puting with the United States in 10 years.” 

Moscow veterans agree, but are skeptical 
that the Soviets will easily find a computer 
tsar. In computers, unlike the space program, 
a technical expert could be crowned only at 
the expense of party control of the economy. 


[From the Washington Post, May 30, 1971] 
SOVIET FOREIGN Am: LEARNING THE HarD WAY 
(By Dusko Doder) 

When they entered foreign aid business, 
the Russians were eager to please. They 
started with glamorous projects—steel mills 
and dams, sports stadiums and hotels— 
which soon became spectacular symbols of 
the Soviet presence in Asia and Africa. 

Since 1954, the Soviet Union has extended 
an estimated $7.2 billion in economic aid— 
and an equal amount in military assist- 
ance—to 45 developing nations. 

According to U.S. analysts, the Soviets 
have become much tighter with their purse 
over the past five years, changing the nature 
and thrust of their foreign aid program. 

A once dynamic, even breathtaking Soviet 
program boldly vying for the favor of the 
underdeveloped world has given way to a 
low-keyed, businesslike and cautious effort. 
Low-interest loans now heavily outnumber 
outright grants, and U.S. officials say that 
actual aid deliverles continue to decline for 
the sixth straight year. 

What has caused this entrenchment? How 
successful was the Soviet foreign aid effort? 
In which direction is it moving now? 


LESSONS OF AID PROGRAMS 


In the global struggle for influence with. 
the United States, the Russians obviously 
have discovered—as have Americans—that 
aid does not mean domination. They also 
have discovered that they have to continue 
their aid in order to protect earlier invest- 
ments. In short, Moscow is searching for 
cheapest ways to achieve maximum effect. 

Looking back from today’s vantage point, 
Soviet foreign aid was neither the roaring 
success that some Westerners feared in the 
early 1960s, nor the dismal failure that many 
had expected and hoped it would be when 
the Russians for the first time entered new 
nations carved out of the former European 
colonial empires. 

On balance, Soviet successes seem to out- 
number their failures. While the money did 
not convert new nations to communism, it 
gained numerous advantages for the Krem- 
lin and extended its infiuence around the 
globe. 

But the price has been high, especially 
since many domestic projects were held up 
for lack of money, and the investment re- 
mains precarious. 


NO OFFICIAL FIGURES 


An assessment of Soviet aid is made diffi- 
cult by the absence of official figures. Eco- 
nomic aid to developing nations is usually 
announced in public, but actual deliveries 
are kept secret. 

Economic aid pledges reached their peak 
in 1986, when they totaled $1.26 Dillion. 
Since then, they have been declining, and 
they amounted to $204 million in 1970. 

This leveling off, according to U.S. experts, 
was caused not only by the changes in the 
program but by huge military assistance pro- 
grams to North Vietnam and Egypt. Follow- 
ing the Six-Day War of June 1967, Egypt 
has received an estimated $2.7 billion in mil- 
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itary aid from Moscow. Soviet aid to Hanoi 
exceeds $1 billion a year. 

The veil of secrecy seems to benefit the 
Soviets—their spectacular achievements in 
India, Egypt and Africa, for example, over- 
shadowed their unannounced shortcomings. 

SOVIETS’ TOP TEN 


The 10 top recipients of Soviet economic 
sid in the 1954-70 period include India 
($1.6 billion), Egypt ($1.1 billion) , Afghanis- 
tan ($700 million), Iran ($562 million), Tur- 
key ($367 million), Indonesia ($372 million), 
Iraq ($327 million), Pakistan ($265 million), 
Syria ($233 million) and Algeria ($232 
million). 

The Soviet Union’s entire economic aid to 
black Africa for the same period was some- 
what over $1 billion, with Guinea receiving 
$165 million. Even though such outlays as 
the $56 million in aid granted to Mali may 
appear insignificant, they are large in the 
context of African economy. 

Latin America has received a total of $300 
million in Soviet aid since 1954, with Brazil 
and Argentina getting $100 million each. 
But this program is fairly new, since it’s 
only in the past five years that the Soviets 
established relations with several Latin 
countries. 

Only last month the Soviets used the 14th 
annual meeting of the U.N. Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America as a forum to offer 
technical and other aid to Latin America. 


LATIN AMERICAN EXAMPLE 


Moscow’s interest in-Latin America is il- 
lustrative of changes in the Soviet program. 
By extending credits to Latin American coun- 
tries, the Soviets are trying to finance their 
trade with the area. The Soviets have been 
running annual trade deficits, and Latin 
America’s hard currencies could be used to 
offset these deficits. 

U.S. specialists also noted that repayment 
terms on Soviet loans are getting harder, 
while interest rates were “inching up.” Yet 
both are easier than normal Western loans. 
In addition, the Russians have slowed down 
their promotional campaign and their con- 
centration on spectacular projects. 

Early in their programs, the Soviets as- 
sumed the financial and physical commit- 
ments to build the $500 million Aswan High 
Dam on the Nile after the United States and 
the World Bank had refused to participate in 
the project. 

The Aswan, and other industrial projects 
such as the Bhilai and Bokaro steel mills 
in India and the Helwan steel complex in 
Egypt, are regarded as triumphs of Soviet 
economic aid because they not only make 
political and psychological impact on the re- 
ceiving nations, but also produce visible re- 
sults for them. 

In the early days of the program, however, 
the Soviets built projects which made no di- 
rect economic contributions to recipient na- 
tion’s economies. 

Often, the Soviets were not able to supply 
all the equipment these projects required. 
Some of the Soviet-built hotels in Burma 
and Guinea, for instance, are equipped by 
Otis eleyators and Westinghouse air condi- 
tioners. Many Westerners have noted that 
the workmanship and efficiency that the So- 
viets put into these projects are better than 
one finds in similar projects in Russia itself. 

MOSCOW'S P.R. EXCELS 

In the area of public relations, the So- 
viets clearly surpassed the Americans from 
the . While hardly anyone knows 
much about such U.S. aid accomplishments 
as the Volta Dam in Ghana or the Sharavati 
Dam in India, several Soviet projects have 
almost become household words. 

Yet, the Soviet aid program did not as- 
sure Soviet domination over developing 
countries, just as earlier aid to the Com- 
munist regimes in Yugoslavia, China, Roma- 
nia and Albania failed to assure Moscow’s 
domination of the world Communist moye- 
ment. 
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During the Cuban missile crisis in 1962, 
the Russians got a painful reminder that aid 
does not equal domination when Guinea, a 
recipient country, denied them permission 
to land Cuba-bound planes at the Conakry 
airport, which was built by the Russians. 

While receiving Soviet aid, the regimes in 
Egypt and Iraq have repressed local Commu- 
nists. Although millions of dollars secured 
for the Russians a strong foothold in the Mid- 
dle East, the extent of their precarious in- 
fluence on Arab countries can be changed 
overnight. 

By giving aid to India and Pakistan, Ethi- 
opia and Somalia, the Russians became em- 
broiled in neighboring jealousies. 


RESENTMENT AT HOME 


In addition, Soviet citizens resent the fact 
that commodities not available on the Soviet 
market are being shipped to Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

All these considerations may have brought 
about the retrenchment of the past years. 
The Soviets have clearly learned much. Now 
they want to finance economic projects on 
purely commercial terms, but they cannot 
abandon their foreign aid program. 

Soviet failures are little known. Moving 
too quickly, the Russians built a radio sta- 
tion for Guinea on a hill which turned out 
to be rich in iron ore, which made the sta- 
tion’s transmission poor. 

The Russians also did not escape the dif- 
ficulties inherent in foreign aid: Due to poor 
logistics and bad packaging, Soviet equip- 
ment is often damaged in transit, a difficulty 
compounded by lack of sophisticated equip- 
ment to make repairs in faraway places. 

There were instances when poor packaging 
led to the hardening of Soyiet cement shipped 
to Africa. Equipment not adjusted to the re- 
quirements of tropical climates broke down 
easily. 

Beresuiratio snags, particularly during 
Nikita Krushchev’s rule, were numerous, In 
one case, sophisticated equipment for In- 
donesia’s Tjilegan steel mill arrived months 
before the basic components. 

SUBSTANTIAL LEVERAGE 

Many of such problems have been cor- 
rected. Despite all the difficulties, the eco- 
nomic aid program provides Moscow with a 
substantial leverage in international affairs. 
By providing an alternative to Western aid, 
the Soviet program in effect created a climate 
in which anti-Western neutralism is possible. 

At the same time, there are about 10,000 
Soviet experts around the world propagat- 
ing Soviet equipment and spreading good- 
will. These experts are an important part of 
the program. Soviet projects are often 
cheaper simply because a highly trained So- 
viet specialist can work in Africa for $200 
a month while his American counterpart 
would require a monthly salary of $2,000. 

Since Khrushchev often overcommitted 
the nation, the Russians would stand to lose 
their huge investment if they abandoned for- 
eign aid now—and in addition, they would 
arouse a deep bitterness among the nations 
they cut off. In their struggle with the United 
States for global infiuence, the Soviets ob- 
viously do not want to leave the arena. 

One measure of Moscow's success in switch- 
ing to commercial ventures was disclosed 
in preliminary trade figures on Russian trade 
turnover with less developed nations. The 
figures, compiled by the State Department, 
show an increase of half a billion dollars, 
from $1.8 billion in 1968 to $2.3 billion in 
1969. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
June 2, 1971] 
FRANCE, RuSSIA TRADING PLANS IN 2 
INDUSTRIES 

Paris.—France and Soviet Russia will 
build jointly an oil refinery, French Finance 
Minister Valery Giscard d'Estaing has an- 
nounced. 

He said plans for the refinery, which will 
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be located probably at Le Havre, will be 
drafted by the French state-operated oil firm 
ERAP. 

Giscard d'Estaing made the announcement 
after conferring with Soviet Foreign Trade 
Minister Nicholai Patolitschev. 

The Finance Minister said he was told by 
Patolitschev that the French state-run au- 
tomobile company Renault was handed de- 
tailed blueprints for the construction of 
a big truck factory at Kama, in the Ural 
mountains. 


{From the Washington Evening Star, 
June 4, 1971] 


U.S. APPROVES Export OF EQUIPMENT TO 
RUSSIA 


In a change of policy, the Nixon admin- 
istration has decided to license shipment to 
the Soviet Union of more than $50 million 
of U.S. equipment, chiefly for the manu- 
facture of light trucks. 

Under consideration is the license of 
equipment for the manufacture of larger 
and heavier trucks, with potential orders 
possibly running to the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

As recently as late April, the Commerce 
Department had informed Sen. Jacob K. 
Javits, R-N.Y., that the equipment for the 
lighter trucks could. not be licensed. on na- 
tional security grounds. 

There was no immediate official explana- 
tion for the change. One factor is believed 
to be the recent extremely sluggish flow of 
orders, and rising unemployment, in the ma- 
chine tool and capital goods industry gen- 
erally. 

Another explanation is the increased sense 
of urgency in the government to expand 
exports in light of the deficit in the na- 
tion's balance of international payments 
and the recent brief world monetary crisis. 

The decision to license equipment for 
expanding present Soviet production of the 
lighter truck came after President Nixon's 
decision to resume trade with Communist 
China, though details of what will be li- 
censed for shipment to China have not yet 
been announced. 

U.S. industry sources said that American 
equipment is competitive with or better 
than that made in Europe and Japan, and 
that this was why the Soviet Union wants 
to buy it. 


[From the Oil Daily, May 28, 1971] 
COMMUNIST-U.S. TRADE INCREASES 


WASHINGTON.—Commerce Department re- 
ported Thursday that oil imports into the 
U.S. from Eastern Europe, including USSR, 
continued to “rise sharply,” although still 
so small dollar-wise as to have virtually no 
effect, as yet, on.the balance of payments 
picture. 

However, in its regular quarterly report to 
Congress on export controls, Commerce noted 
that, for the first time, imports of petro- 
leum products to the U.S. from Communist- 
bloc countries edged into the top ten items, 
in seventh place in the fourth quarter of last 
year, totaling more than $9 million, or proj- 
ected to $36 million on a yearly basis. 

In the fourth quarter of 1970, Commerce 
said imports of petroleum products from 
Eastern Europe, excluding USSR, totaled 
$6,200,000 compared to $3,123,000 in the 
fourth quarter of 1969 and $1,393,000 in the 
fourth quarter of 1968; from Russia itself, 
these imports for the respective quarters of 
1970, 1969 and 1968 totaled $2,907,000, $1,177,- 
000 and $5,000. 

Exports from the U.S. to these countries, 
however, are virtually non-existent, with 
petroleum products totaling just $238,000 in 
the fourth quarter of 1970, $593,000 in the 
fourth quarter of 1969, and $26,000 in the 
fourth quarter of 1968 to Eastern Europe 
countries, ex Russia: to the Soviet Union, 
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petroleum products exports totaled $775,000. 
$347,000 and $15,000, respectively for the 
three periods, Commerce said. 

Commerce said that Communist-bloc 
countries continue to show a great interest 
in export of technical data from the U.S. 
particularly in the petroleum refining and 
petrochemical segments, with approval of 
27 applications in the first quarter of this 
year, while only two were rejected for com- 
puter equipment. 

Approved were: 

Bulgaria—Ethylene and gasoline hydro- 
genation; vinyl chloride; acrylonitrile; flexi- 
ble printed circuits, cable and writing. 

Czechoslovakia—Industrial electrocoating 
composition; washing machine parts. 

East Germany—Vinyl chloride, acryloni- 
trile. 

Hungary—Ethylene butadiene and gasoline 
hydrogenation; equipment for removal of 
carbon dioxide from hydrogen; pyrolysis 
gasoline hydrogenation; vinyl chloride; 
aluminum chloride; disc-filter parts. 

Poland—Ethylene complex; chclohexane; 
plant to product ethylene, propylene, meth- 
ane, pyrolysis gasoline; vinyl chloride; vinyl 
asbestos tile; steam generator; plate-roller 
quench equipment. 

Romania—aAcrylonitrile; 
maintenance. 

USSR—“Sweetening” of petroleum prod- 
ucts; magnesium and chlorine production; 
acrylonitrile; vehicle seats. 


aircraft-engine 


A MAN CALLED RED 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the success story of Postmaster 
General Winton M. “Red” Blount is a re- 
markable one. The Alabamian who now 
heads the Nation’s Post Office and is 
determined to make it what it ought to 
be, brings to that office those same quali- 
ties which he used to build a brilliant 
career in the construction business. 

Blount Bros., Inc., founded by Win- 
ton and his brother, Houston, is today 
one of the very top firms in the construc- 
tion field. It was started 25 years ago 
with four D-7 Caterpillar tractors and 
plenty of vision and hard work. 

Blount Bros.’ first job was building 
a fishpond for their mother in Union 
Springs, Ala., their hometown and mine, 
as well. Suffice it to say, their contracts 
are considerably larger today. 

I have known “Red” Blount all of his 
life, and I know why he has been so suc- 
cessful in his every undertaking. To un- 
canny business acumen he adds imag- 
ination, industry, fearless integrity, and 
fairness to all with whom he deals. 

South magazine, one of the outstand- 
ing publications in my region has re- 
corded the success story of “Red” Blount 
and Blount Bros., Inc., in its May 
issue. I am enclosing for my colleagues to 
read and thereby understand what an 
outstanding American we have as Post- 
master General: 

BLOUNT BROTHERS Inc. AFTER 25 YEARS: 
FISHPONDS, TURKEYS, A Man CALLED RED 
Pair warning is hereby given to anyone who 

should ask Winton M (Red.) Blount—proper- 

ly addressed as General Blount these days— 
to explain the remarkable success of Blount 
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Brothers, Inc. If you ask the question, brace 
yourself. Your leg is about to be pulled. 

Blount will adopt a grave pose, he will 
stroke his chin refiectively, and then in the 
most somber of tones he will give credit to 
long-range planning. You must sit down, he 
will say, and establish goals and priorities, 
then never waver in your determination to 
achieve those goals. 

Then for an example he will tell you how 
Blount Brothers was conceived 25 years ago 
this month. Blount was in Atlanta looking 
for some war surplus equipment to be used 
ina sand and gravel business his late father 
had operated. 

A salesman approached Blount and men- 
tioned that he had four new D-7 Caterpillar 
tractors in stock. 

“T'U sell all four for $28,000,” he said. 

“T'll take ’em,” Blount replied. 

Blount drove back home to Union Springs, 
and told brother Houston what he had gone 
and done. Houston may be the lesser known 
of the Brothers Blount, which is a shame, but 
he is not one to hold his tongue, to wit: 

“What in hell are we going to do with four 
tractors?” he asked. 

“We,” Blount replied, “are going in the 
construction business.” 

They did. When Blount Brothers observed 
its 25th anniversary on May 1 there were not 
many people around who would have asked 
what in the hell did the Blount Brothers do 
with those tractors. (Houston Blount is now 
executive vice-president of Vulcan Materials, 
Inc., in Birmingham. While no longer direct- 
ly involved with Blount Brothers, Inc., the 
two brothers are extremely close.) 

Engineering Record, the top trade journal 
of the construction field, recently complied a 
list of the top 400 construction firms in the 
nation, Blount Brothers was No. 25. And 
even that rating is misleading, because the 
list went beyond pure construction firms to 
include engineering and land-development 
firms as well. If the rating had been limited 
to pure construction, Blount Brothers would 
have been in the No. 9 slot. They are big, 
Very big. 

There were no signs in the summer of 1946 
that Blount Brothers would achieve such a 
lofty position in the construction business. 
Their first job was strictly in the family— 
they built a fishpond for their mother. This 
was followed by several other fishponds in 
the Union Springs area. 

Blount vividly recalls their first “big” proj- 
ect. A Montgomery construction firm was low 
bidder on some road work in Pike County, and 
they in turn subbed the grading to Blount 
Brothers. 

“We didn’t know a thing about grading, 
but we figured we could learn. Blount re- 
called. “Houston was sort of the foreman and 
each day he would come in all upset about 
the unsolicited advice he was getting from 
passersby watching the construction. 

“One day he had taken about all he could, 
and when an old man stopped by to make 
some suggestions on how to do the work, 
Houston lost his temper and told the old 
gentleman where he could go,” Blount said. 
“When Houston finished, the man introduced 
himself. He was the Highway Department di- 
vision engineer.” 

During that first year, Blount Brothers was 
awarded contracts totaling $350,000. Hardly 
an auspicious beginning. 

Blount vividly recalls the first big con- 
tract his firm was awarded—the construction 
of the First Avenue viaduct in Birmingham 
(the one that passes directly in front of the 
steel mill). 

Blount’s bid was $980,000. The second low 
bid was $1,095,000. As they say in the trade, 
he had left a cool $115,000 on the table. 

Immediately Blount was flooded with ad- 
vice—all of it the same: Forfeit his $10,000 
good faith bond and forget it. Blount figured 
differently. 

Recalling a story he had once read how 
Andrew Carnegie had substantially increased 
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steel productivity by creating competition, 
Blount decided to try something like that. 

Blount divided the crew into two teams, 
one starting from the south end of the via- 
duct, the other from the north. The goal 
was for the teams to meet halfway no later 
than Thanksgiving Eve, and to each member 
of the winning team would be given a tur- 
key for Thanksgiving. 

A silly idea, perhaps, but it worked. John 
Overton, owner of Turner Insurance and 
Bonding Co. in Montgomery, will attest to 
that fact. 

“About dark on Thanksgiving Eve I got a 
call from Red,” Overton recalls. “He wanted 
me to do him a favor, and like an idiot said 
I would. Red said I had to find him about 
75 turkeys and the same number of hens 
and get them to Birmingham before mid- 
night. 

“We got ’em there, but it took some do- 
ing,” Overton said. “I knew about the tur- 
keys going to the winning team, but Red 
decided at the last minute to give the hens 
to the losers as a consolation prize.” 

The end result was that despite the fact 
that Blount Brothers was $115,000 low on the 
job, it was nonetheless a profitable one. 

(Many years later Blount Brothers left a 
lot more than $115,000 on the table. Bidding 
on the construction for the vast Launch 
Complex 39 at Cape Kennedy which was to 
be used as the launching pad for the Apollo 
space flights, the Blount bid was a staggering 
$3,000,000 lower than the second low bid. 
“There were a lot of long faces around the 
office that night,” Blount recalls. But Blount 
Brothers lived up to its contract, made a 
handsome profit, saved the taxpayers $3,000,- 
000—and the project was designated as the 
outstanding civil engineering achievement of 
the year.) 

While Blount Brothers initially was basic- 
ally a road construction firm, in the late 
1940s the name John Overton who delivered 
the turkeys and hens asked Red a question. 

“How come you don't go into the building 
construction business? You are as smart as 
the other folks in it.” 

Blount credits that question from Big O 
as planting the seed which resulted in Blount 
Brothers moving exculusively into the con- 
struction of very complex, very sophisticated 
buildings. The firm hasn't bid on a highway 
project in years. 

The list of some of these projects is awe- 
some. The Atlanta Airport was one of the 
first, followed by the Universal Atlas Cement 
plant in Hannibal, Mo.; foundations for the 
Vertical Assembly Building at Cape Kennedy, 
then the largest building in the world; the 
Space Propulsion Facility for NASA at San- 
dusky, Ohio; the Federal Maximum Security 
Penitentiary at Marion, Ill., which replaced 
Alcatraz. 

Recently, in a joint venture with Huber, 
Hunt & Nichols, Inc., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
Blount Brothers was awarded its biggest con- 
tract ever—the construction of the unbe- 
lievable Louisiana Superdome in New Or- 
leans. This facility will cost in excess of 
$90,000,000 and will make the Houston Astro- 
dome look like a minor league facility. For 
example, the Astrodome can squeeze in 55,- 
000 fans for a football game; the Superdome 
can comfortably accommodate 85,000 and as 
an added bonus there will be eight giant TV 
screens overhead (36 feet by 48 feet) on 
which fans can see instant replays of the 
game they are watching. 

As Blount Brothers made its dramatic move 
into the construction elite, Red Blount 
hasn't done badly himself. 

He served three terms as president of the 
Alabama State Chamber of Commerce, then 
in 1968 served as president of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In 1969 President Nixon 
named Blount Postmaster General of the 
United States, a position he still occupies. 

Blount’s appointment to the Nixon Cabinet 
had a profound impact on Blount Brothers. 
Blount placed all his stock in trust, divest- 
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ing himself of any control of the now vast 
organization. Secondly, Blount directed that 
as long as he was in the Cabinet the firm 
would accept no federal construction con- 
tracts. Blount’s decision to accept no federal 
contracts went far beyond any legal or ethi- 
cal requirements. To refrain from accepting 
contracts to construct Post Office Depart- 
ment buildings was expected; to decline any 
federal contracts was above and beyond the 
call of duty. But this was Blount’s decision, 
even though more than half of Blount 
Brothers contracts at that time were with 
the federal government. 

For a time thereafter, the going was tough. 
For eight months the firm did not get a 
single contract of any significance. But then 
the breaks began going their way, and in 
1970 Blount Brothers could report its best 
year ever. 

Blount says nothing in his illustrious ca- 
reer has given him greater satisfaction than 
the record of Blount Brothers since he sev- 
ered his ties with the firm. 

“So many construction firms are built 
around one man, and if he leaves or dies, the 
firm soon follows the same route.” Blount ex- 
plained. “I was determined to build the type 
of firm which could survive one man. Judg- 
ing from what has happened since I left, I 
am convinced that I succeeded.” 

It is little known outside, but Blount 
Brothers, Inc, is today but a part—albeit the 
biggest part — of Blount, Inc., a parent hold- 
ing company which owns or has controlling 
interest in a number of firms stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Under the 
umbrella of Blount, Inc. are Blount Brothers, 
Inc., Mid-America Housing, Inc., Pipeco Steel 
Co., Inc., Interstate Inns, Inc., Blount 
Brothers Enterprises, Inc., Global Erectors, 
Inc., Paramount Equipment Rental and 
Sales, Inc., Universal Fire Bar, Inc., and the 
Benjamin F. Shew Company. 

Chief Executive officer and chairman of 
the board of Blount, Inc., is A. J. Paddock, 
who came with the organization after a long 
and distinguished career as one of the top 
executives of United States Steel. President of 
Blount Bros., Inc., is John Cadell, who joined 
the organization 19 years ago immediately 
after graduating from Georgia Tech, and 
moved steadily up in the organization. Don 
McCully is president of the Benjamin F. 
Shaw Co., which is the second largest sub- 
sidiary of Blount, Inc. (Blount Bros., Inc., 
is the largest.) 

The luring of men like Paddock, Cadell and 
McCully into the organization is perhaps a 
tell-tale clue to the real success of the ven- 
ture started 25 years ago by Red and Houston 
Blount—their ability to attract and keep top- 
flight personnel in the firm. 

Red Blount confirms this. 

“I think if there is one reason for what- 
ever success we have achieved it is this—we 
not only have high quality personnel, but 
we have a greater quantity of them than any- 
body else.” 

And there is a strong suspicion that if this 
“greater quantity of high quality personnel” 
were polied on the subject of why the firm 
has been so successful, to a man they would 
point their finger at a tall, red-haired coun- 
try boy from Bullock County who above all 
things else has that unique talent of motivat- 
ing people into doing a better job than they 
thought possible. 


POW’S PLIGHT CONCERN OF 
EVERYONE 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, regardless of 
your point of view on the war, one fact 
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remains unobscured. That is that the 
American Government and the American 
people have absolutely no intention of 
breaking faith with the men we have sent 
into battle who today are listed as either 
captured or missing in action. 

Seven years and 70 days from this 
date, the first American prisoner of war 
was taken in Southeast Asia. These are 
brave men with equally gallant families 
and loved ones. The plight of these men, 
and our concern for their mothers, 
fathers, wives, children, and other rela- 
tives must never be permitted to close as 
a missing chapter in the story of the 
Indochina conflict. 

Irrespective of our differences on the 
conduct of the war or the path toward 
peace, we pledge again our efforts toward 
the identification and release of our 
men. 


CONSERVATION OF OUR SHELLFISH 
RESOURCES 


HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, I have co- 
sponsored with my distinguished col- 
league, Mr. PELLY, a concurrent resolu- 
lution on the conservation of our Conti- 
nental Shelf fishery resources. 

This resolution calls on the President 
to convene an international conference 
on fishery conservation and inform other 
interested Nations that the United States 
will act unilaterally if international 
agreement is not reached within 6 
months of convening of the conference. 
This is pursuant to article 7 of the Con- 
vention on Fishing and Conservation of 
the Living Resources of the High Seas 
which recognizes the special interest of 
Coastal States in productivity in areas 
adjacent to their territorial sea. 

Under international agreement from 
such a conference, or failing that, by 
unilateral action, the right of the United 
States would be declared to establish and 
enforce conservation practices covering 
indigenous species above the Continental 
Shelf. This would not cover species such 
as tuna migrating across the oceans from 
one area to another at different seasons. 

A series of recent events makes this 
legislation especially necessary. Contrary 
to the purpose and intent of the “Tortu- 
gas Shrimp” Conservation Convention, 
foreign fishing fleets, especially from 
Cuba, are in direct competition with our 
fishermen in the shrimp-rich Tortugas 
and other Gulf areas off the coast of 
Florida. Moreover, a substantial portion 
of the yield is being caught before it has 
time to reach commercially desirable 
sizes. Conservation measures need to be 
undertaken either jointly or unilaterally. 

Other foreign fleets, including the 
Russians, are in direct competition with 
our fishermen off the northeast coast 
and the Alaskan coasts. I am sure we are 
all familiar with the efforts of the Rus- 
sians to cut the lines of our lobster fish- 
ermen. 

Furthermore, there are now nine Latin 
American countries that have asserted 
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a claim to sovereignty over 200 miles 
from their coast and have prohibited any 
fishing within those waters. Ecuador has 
seized about 25 U.S. fishing boats thus 
far this year for violating the 200-mile 
limit and in January, two U.S. tuna fish- 
ing boats were strafed about 60 miles off 
the coast of Ecuador. 

Hopefully, an agreement can be 
worked out that will be mutually satis- 
factory and result in the protection and 
conservation of U.S. interests. Failing 
this, we have to resort to unilateral ac- 
tion. 


PHILIPPINE VIEW OF U.S. POWER 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, prep- 
arations are now being made for the com- 
memoration of the 25th anniversary of 
the attainment of sovereignty of the Phil- 
ippines on July 4, 1946. 

The Philippines has traditionally been 
underestimated and overlooked among 
the Asian powers, when actually it was 
developing into a great country. 

The 10th Economic Review on the 
Philippines gives further confirmation 
to this fact, and I am pleased to place 
in the Recorp one of the articles in this 
report which is as follows: 

By SECRETARY Romuto—U.S. ACTION ANA- 
LYZED IN GREAT POWER ROLE 
(By General Carlos P. Romulo) 

The emergence of the United States into 
a great power in international affairs was a 
dramatic event, Its confirmation was acted 
out in the victory of the democratic forces 
over totalitarianism in the Second World 
War; the terrifying proportions of this power 
made manifest in the specter of Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima. And for a time in the post- 
World War Second years, America was virtu- 
ally a monopoly in atomic power. 

The military and nuclear strength is cen- 
tral to the fact of American international 
leadership. For the Second World War chal- 
lenged the traditional assumptions in poli- 
tics and in social organization: in the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century, all changes 
were to be revolutionary changes, and order 
was to be premised on the capacity of states 
to enforce their authority. 

FORCE AS PEACE FACTOR 

Thus for a time America was to provide 
the international community with the other 
half in what Churchill called “the balance 
of terror." The balance had to be sustained; 
force was a necessary factor in the bargain- 
ing for peace. Revolutionary Communism at 
the time was under the titular leadership of 
Soviet Russia, and Russia under the dreaded 
authority of Stalin, Communism, under 
Stalin, was neither Marxist nor revolution- 
ary. It was totalitarian and conservative. It 
was, in short, bourgeois, 

So that for a time in the early years of 
the post-World War Second era, military 
power was necessary in bringing about the 
social and economic revolution much needed 
in the 20th century. In some societies, cer- 
tain reforms could not be Implemented or 
were outright resisted because of the tradi- 
tional thinking of Communist and socialist 


groups 
ASIAN SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


In Asia, in the guise of initiating social 
and economic revolution, Communism was 
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inhibiting the aspiration of our societies for 
self-determination. Western imperialism was 
slowly being made to concede to the insist- 
ence on national independence of Asian so- 
cieties. Political autonomy was gradually 
being achieved in the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, India, etc. But Communism, too, was 
filling in, as it were, the vacuum created 
by the withdrawal of Western colonialist 
forces, and directing the social revolution 
that was to follow the political independence 
of Asian societies towards a totalitarian 
order. 

The situation was a challenge to the West, 
and the success of Communism in Asia at 
the time of the Cold War was really an in- 
dictment of the failure of Western politics, 
Specially of American policy, to adopt a more 
flexible attitude and logic in relation to the 
situation in Asia and Africa. The social 
revolution that was expected to follow after 
the attainment of statehood of Asian and 
African societies was not immediately recog- 
nized and given support by the United States, 
Instead, the United States maintained a 
policy of brinkmanship, committing itself to 
an attitude of power even when the Soviet 
Union was “liberalizing” its outlook by even 
going as far as to promote a policy of de- 
Stalinization after the ouster of Stalin from 
power. And not only that: the United States 
insisted on thinking the international situa- 
tion in terms of a dichotomy of ideology, 
when it was already evident that politics, 
either in the so-called democracies or in 
Communist countries, was being judged in 
terms of the sanction it could give to human 
freedom and the enlargement of economic 
opportunities. Conservatism threatened 
American policies and attitudes at a time 
when Communism itself was shifting its 
strategy in the attainment of international 
leadership. 

U.S. POLICY CHANGE 

But the United States recovered in time: 
social revolution was given cognizance in 
American leadership, and President Ken- 
nedy'’s “what you can do for freedom” be- 
came a commitment to universal defense of 
human rights, national self-determination, 
and the necessity of accepting radical reforms 
in societies formerly under colonial regimes. 

American international force today pre- 
cisely rests upon this official sanction and 
commitment to the ideal of the great 
Society. The United States is one of the few 
countries in the international community to- 
day which has pushed the logic of the In- 
dustrial. Revolution into the maximum of 
human benefits. It is in the United States, 
said Simone de Beauvoir, where human 
problems are posed in their extreme, And it 
is through the United States, too, it may be 
added, that they shall be solved. 

The role of the United States at present, 
and in the years to come, shall be in the stra- 
tegic confrontation with forces that tend to 
deny the self-determination of nations, and 
to push the economic and social revolutions 
through the barriers of traditional institu- 
tions and pleties in developing societies. The 
United States, in this task, shall have to rely 
principally upon its own resources, both ma- 
terial and in terms of the required leader- 
ship that such a task necessitates. This im- 
plies that the United States must be at all 
times equipped with power and exercise this, 
not as a tool of its vast business monopolies 
or of vested groups within the American na- 
tion, but in the interest, first of all, of help- 
ing influence the shape of the emergent 
world order. 

It may be important to recall that the 
United States was the focus of the enlighten- 
ment of modern times. A new society, a 
brave new world, created as an alternative 
condition of man by those who had rejected 
the traditional tyrannies and rigid institu- 
tions of Europe—indeed, the modern en- 
lightenment, as early as the 19th and the 
start of the 20th centuries regarded Amer- 
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ica as the consummation of liberal ideals. 
All republican thinking, as well as the mi- 
gration from the Old World, led to the new 
found continent, 

America cannot betray the logic of her 
position; neither can it renege on the terms 
of responsibility it has defined for itself in 
the community of nations. The power that 
helped so much to end the Second World 
War—the appalling spectacle of its use in 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima could, the free world 
was to discover, also be used to persuade na- 
tions against the use of nuclear weapons 
and to influence them towards accepting the 
necessary reality of establishing a universal 
order among nations. It has been seen that 
the same power could be used in up-dating 
the level of socioeconomic activities in coun- 
tries which have been ravaged by wars and 
colonialism, and that it could be marshalled 
to defend national rights and the inalienable 
freedoms of man. 

The same is still expected of the United 
States in our century. History itself has 
shown that power is a necessary equipment 
of politics. Action must follow thought in 
order that ideals could be approximated. 
This is what is expected of American power: 
that it be consistently used to actualize the 
ideals of the American Revolution which are 
now and then beleaguered by negative forces 
in the international situation. 


REV. REINHOLD NIEBUHR, 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1971 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I was priv- 
ileged to have known the renowned 
Protestant clergyman, the Reverend 
Reinhold Niebuhr, who passed away on 
Tuesday. His unique position in Amer- 
ican life, as a prominent theologian and 
distinguished political thinker, led many 
of our most famous intellectual and po- 
litical leaders to seek out his sage advice. 

In these times of tumult and uneasy 
social change, his penetrating analysis 
and broad perspective of the world we 
live in have provided a steady guide for 
us all. He issued one of his most com- 
pelling injunctions in the following 
words: 

We need the courage to change those 
things that should be changed, the restraint 
to leave alone those things that ought to be 
left alone, but most importantly, the wis- 
dom to tell one from the other. 


There could be no more fitting me- 
morial to this great man than for us to 
adopt this philosophy as we chart the 
future course, not only of our own lives, 
but of the Nation as well. Mr. Speaker, 
at this time I would like to insert the 
following article about Reverend Nie- 
buhr’s life that appeared in the June 2, 
1971, edition of the Boston Herald 
Traveler: 

His THOUGHT SWAYED Many LEADERS: REV. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR Dres, NOTED PROTEST- 
ANT THEOLOGIAN 
STOCKBRIDGE.—The Rey. Reinhold Nie- 

buhr, distinguished Protestant clergyman 

and theologian, died last night at his home 

here. He was 78. 

Niebuhr who had been under orders from 
his doctors to cut down on his sermons and 
Tatare recently sold his apartment in New 

ork, 

Niebuhr was a theologian who preached in 
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the marketplace, & philosopher of ethics who 
applied his belief to everyday moral predica- 
ments, and a political liberal who subscribed 
to a hard boiled pragmatism. Combining all 
these capacities, he was the architect of a 
complex philosophy based on the fallibility 
of man and the absurdity of human preten- 
sions, as well as on the biblical precepts that 
men should love God and their neighbor. 

The Protestant theology that Niebuhr 
evolved over a life time was called neo- 
orthodoxy. It stressed original sin, which 
Neibuhr defined as pride the “universality of 
self-regard in everybody's motives, whether 
they are idealists or realists or whether they 
are benevolent or not.” 

It rejected utopianism, the belief “that 
increasing reason, increasing education, in- 
creasing technical conquests of nature make 
for moral progress, that historical develop- 
ment means moral progress.” 

As influential as he was in the disputa- 
tious world of religion, it was in the arena 
of practical politics that the effects of his 
thought were most apparent to the general 
public. He was the mentor of scores of men, 
including Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., who were 
the brain trust of the Democratic Party in 
the 1950's and 1960's. George F. Kennan, the 
diplomat and advisor to presidents on Soviet 
affairs, called Niebuhr “the father of us all” 
in recognition of his role in encouraging 
intellectuals to help shape national policies. 

In addition to Kennan and Schlesinger, 
the “all” included such well-known intellec- 
tual movers and shakers as Paul H. Nitze, 
Dean Acheson, McGeorge Bundy, Louis J. 
Halle, Hans J. Morgenthau and the New 
York Time’s James Reston. 

Niebuhr was active in politics, as a mem- 
ber first of the Socialist Party, and then as 
vice chairman of the Liberal Party in New 
York. 

He was an officer of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and active in numerous com- 
mittees established to deal with specific so- 
cial, economic and political matters. He was 
a firm interventionist in the years before 
United States entry into World War II. He 
was equally firm in opposing Communist 
goals after the war, but at the same time he 
was against harassing American Commu- 
nists. 

Niebuhr had been associated with Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, since 1928. 

His highest earned academic degree was 
master of arts, which he received from Yale 
in 1915, but he collected 18 honorary doc- 
torates, including a doctor of divinity from 
Oxford. 

In struggie for the good, institutional 
change is likely to be more effective than a 
change of heart, Niebuhr suggested. He de- 
cried clergymen who offered salvation on 
what he considered simplistic terms. 

Billy Graham, the evangelist and the Rev. 
Norman Vincent Peale, the expositor of “the 
power of positive thinking” were among the 
clergymen Niebuhr contradicted. Their 
“wholly individual conceptions of sin,” he 
said, were “almost completely irrelevant” to 
the collective problems of the nuclear age. 

Niebuhr objected especially to the notion 
that religious conversion could cure race 
prejudice, economic injustice or political 
chicanery. The remedy, he believed, lay in 
societal changes spurred by Christian real- 
ism. In this sense, man could be an agent 
in history by coming to terms with it and 
working to alter his environment. 

He was born June 21, 1892, in Wright City, 
Mo., the son of Gustav and Lydia Niebuhr. 
His father was pastor of the Evangelical 
Synod Church, a German Lutheran Con- 
gregation, in that farm community. At the 
age of 10 Reinhold decided that he wanted 
to be a minister because, as he told his 
father, “you're the most interesting man in 
town.” 

From high school Reinhold went with his 
brother Richard to Elmhurst College in Tli- 
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nois and then to Eden Theological Seminary 
near St. Louis. After the death of his father 
in 1913, Reinhold was asked to take his pul- 
pit in Lincoln, Ill. He declined in order to 
enter Yale Divinity School. 

Upon his ordination by the Evangelical 
Synod of North America, he was sent to his 
first and only pastorate, the Bethel Evan- 
gelical Church of Detroit. 

Ail during the 1930s Niebuhr was reas- 
sessing his ethical, social and politicai be- 
liefs. He had never been a thorough-going 
Marxist, an advocate of class struggle and 
revolution; and now he turned from social- 
ism. He was never a Communist; indeed, he 
was a vigorous critic of the Soviet Union for 
the “brutality” of its economic system. 

Niebuhr’s dispute with socialism, and his 
ultimate break with it, was on religious and 
ethical grounds, and later on realistic 
grounds. 

Although Niebuhr recanted his socialism, 
he did not lessen his interest in social 
change. Instead, he saw it in a different 
light—as a continuous adjustment of ten- 
sions between power groups in society. Nor 
did he diminish his concern for the plight 
of minorities and the rights of labor. Their 
cause, he contended, was part of a grander 
social adjustment within the general frame- 
work of American capitalism. 


REVENUE SHARING AND NATION- 
ALIZATION OF JUSTICE ANOTHER 
STEP IN THE NEW AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
National Conference on the Judiciary 
meeting at Williamsburg, Va. was unique 
in many respects. First, the President 
of the United States, as Executive, ap- 
peared on the same platform with the 
Chief Justice of the United States, repre- 
senting the judicial branch, and ad- 
dressed not only Federal judges but also 
State court judges, administrators, and 
State officials such as attorneys general 
and State administrators who handle 
the grants from the Federal Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration. 

The Federal conference, chaired by 
retired U.S. Supreme Court Justice Tom 
C. Clark, chided the State judges about 
heavy dockets and judicial delays with- 
out at anytime confessing that many of 
the problems facing the State courts are 
a direct result of officious intermeddling 
and quasiappellate usurpation by the 
Federal judiciary. 

But more important was the proposal 
by the Chief Justice, Warren Earl 
Burger, to “bring into being some kind 
of national clearinghouse or center to 
serve all the States and to cooperate with 
all of the agencies seeking to improve 
justice at every level.” The Chief Justice 
concluded by offering the full coopera- 
tion of his office and the facilities of the 
Federal Judicial Center and the Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts to the 
State judges. 

Much has been said of the growing 
threat from a national police force. Now 
Americans find they face the real threat 
of a national judicial system. And this 
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momentous occasion was not spon- 
taneous. It follows the pattern of uni- 
form laws and uniform decisions through 
eroding State laws and courts which has 
long been the goal of such tax-free orga- 
nizations as the National College Trial of 
Judges, the American Judicature Society, 
the Institute of Judicial Administration, 
the Conference of State Trial Judges, the 
Appellate Judges Conference, the Coun- 
cil of State Governments and the Con- 
ference of Chief Justices. 

Apparently President Nixon’s appear- 
ance was in support of one facet of his 
revenue-sharing program. The State 
judges and State law enforcement offi- 
cials, for their cooperation in surrender- 
ing the independence, powers, and pre- 
rogatives of their offices, are to be re- 
warded with grants of taxpayers’ money 
from the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration—presently headed by 
Mr. Jerris Leonard, former Director of 
the Civil Rights Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Other rewards for going 
along with the new Federal court na-. 
tionalization plan come from the Ameri- 
can bar endowment and other tax-free: 
foundations. 

Time was when any respectable judge 
regarded offers of financial reward or 
outside assistance as a flagrant infringe- 
ment upon the fearless independence of 
his court and as casting a reflection on 
fair and impartial administration of jus- 
tice. Times have certainly changed. But 
so has the tenor of court rulings and 
decisions. And this revenue-sharing pro- 
gram for the judiciary will not result in 
Federal takeover of our courts? Chief 
Justice Burger said, “By bearing in mind. 
my own conception of federalism, I will 
participate only when asked to do so.” 

Our past experiences with Federal 
grants to State schools and Federal 
funds to State welfare agencies should 
by now prove that any State agency that 
accepts Federal funds becomes a Federal 
agency controlled by Federal guidelines, 
rules, redtape, and regulations. More so, 
Federal fund recipients become subject 
to class action suits which end up in the- 
Supreme Court of the United States ask- 
ing for the ultimate decision. This may 
well be what the Chief Justice means 
when he says he will participate “only 
when asked to do so.” 

To some this represents the ultimate 
in upgrading law enforcement—efficiency 
by centralized control—equalizing justice 
by uniformity of law and application. 

I include the text of the speeches by 
the President of the United States and 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
as reported in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal for May 1971, and a list 
of the American Bar endowment grants 
from the same publication and selected 
items from the Judicature magazine in 
the Recorp at this point: 

REFORMING THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


(By Richard M. Nixon) 

The purpose of the National Conference 
on the Judiciary is “to improve the process 
of justice”. We all know how urgent the need. 
is for that improvement at both the state 
and federal level. Interminable delays in civil 
eases; unconscionable delays in criminal 
cases; inconsistent and unfair bail imposi- 
tions; a steadily growing backlog of work that. 
threatens to make the delays worse tomor- 
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row than they are today. All this concerns 
everyone who wants to see justice done. 

Overcrowded penal institutions; unremit- 
ting pressure on judges and prosecutors to 
process cases by plea bargaining, without the 
safeguards recently set forth by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association; the clogging of court 
calendars with inappropriate or relatively un- 
important matters. All this sends everyone 
in the system of justice home at night feel- 
ing as if they have been trying to brush back 
a flood with a broom. 

Many hardworking, dedicated judges, law- 
yers, penologists and law enforcement offi- 
cials are coming to this conclusion: A system 
of criminal justice that can guarantee nei- 
ther a speedy trial nor a safe community 
cannot excuse its failure by pointing to an 
elaborate system of safeguards for the ac- 
cused. Justice dictates not only that the in- 
nocent man go free, but that the guilty be 
punished for his crimes. 

When the average citizen comes into court 
as & party or a witness, and he sees that court 
bogged down and unable to function effec- 
tively, he wonders how this was permitted to 
happen. Who is to blame? Members of the 
Bench and the Bar are not alone responsible 
for the congestion of justice. The nation has 
turned increasingly to the courts to cure 
deep-seated ills of our society, and the courts 
have responded. As a result, they have bur- 
dens unknown to the legal system a genera- 
tion ago. In addition, the courts had to bear 
the brunt of the rise in crime—almost 150 
per cent higher in one decade, an explosion 
unparalleled in our history. 

And now we see the courts being turned to, 
as they should be, to enter still more fields— 
from offenses against the environment to 
new facets of consumer protection and a 
fresh concern for small claimants. We know, 
too, that the court system has added to its 
own workload by enlarging the rights of the 
accused, providing more counsel in order to 
protect basic liberties. 

Our courts are overloaded for the best of 
reasons: because our society found the 
courts willing—and partially able—to assume 
the burden of its gravest problems. Through- 
out a tumultuous generation, our system of 
justice has helped America improve herself; 
there is an urgent need now for America to 
help the courts improve our system of 
justice. 

But if we limit ourselves to calling for 
more judges, more police, more lawyers op- 
erating in the same system, we will produce 
more backlogs, more delays, more litigation, 
more jails and more criminals, “More of the 
same” is not the answer. What is needed now 
is genuine reform—the kind of change that 
requires imagination and daring, that de- 
mands a focus on ultimate goals. 


“SPEEDY TRIAL” IS NOT AN IMPOSSIBLE GOAL 


The ultimate goal of changing the process 
of justice is not to put more people in jail 
or merely to provide a faster flow of litiga- 
tion, it is to resolve conflict speedily but 
fairly, to reverse the trend toward crime and 
violence, to reinstill a respect for law in all 
our people. 

The watchword of my own administration 
has been reform. As we have undertaken it in 
many fields, this is what we have found. “Re- 
form” as an abstraction is something that 
everybody is for, but reform as a specific is 
something that a lot of people are against. 

A good example of this can be found in the 
law. Everyone is for a “speedy trial” as a con- 
stitutional principle, but there is a good deal 
of resistance to a speedy trial in practice. 
The founders of this nation wrote these 
words into the Bill of Rights: “the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial”. The word “speedy” was nowhere modi- 
fied or watered down. We have to assume 
they meant exactly what they said—a speedy 
trial. 

It is not an impossible goal. In criminal 
cases in Great Britain today, most accused 
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persons are brought to trial within sixty 
days after arrest. Most appeals are decided 
within three months after they are filed. But 
here in the United States, this is what we 
see: In case after case, the delay between 
arrest and trial is far too long. In New York 
and Philadelphia the delay is over five 
months; in the State of Ohio, over six 
months; in Chicago, an accused man waits 
six to nine months before his case comes up. 

In case after case, the appeal process is mis- 
used—to obstruct rather than advance the 
cause of justice. Throughout the state sys- 
tems, the average time it takes to process an 
appeal is estimated to be as long as eighteen 
months. The greater the delay in commenc- 
ing a trial, or retrial resulting from an ap- 
peal, the greater the likelihood that witnesses 
will be unavailable and other evidence diffi- 
cult to preserve and present. This means 
the failure of the process of justice. 

The law’s delay creates bail problems, as 
well as overcrowded jails; it forces judges to 
accept pleas of guilty to lesser offenses just to 
process the caseload—to “give away the 
courthouse for the sake of the calendar’. 
Without proper safeguards, this can turn a 
court of justice into a mill of injustice. 

In his perceptive message on the State of 
the Federal Judiciary—1970, Chief Justice 
Burger makes the point that speedier trials 
would be a deterrent to crime. I am certain 
that this holds true in the courts of all juris- 
dictions. 

Justice delayed is not only justice denied— 
it is also justice circumvented, justice 
mocked and the system of justice under- 
mined, 


SEVERAL STEPS CAN BE TAKEN TO BREAK 
THE LOGJAM 


What can be done to break the logjam 
of justice today, to ensure the right to a 
speedy trial and to enhance respect for law? 
We have to find ways to clear the courts of 
the endless stream of “victimless crimes” that 
get in the way of serious consideration of se- 
rious crimes. There are more important mat- 
ters for highly skilled judges and prosecu- 
tors than minor traffic offenses, loitering and 
drunkenness. 

We should open our eyes—as the medical 
profession is doing—to the use of parapro- 
fessionals in the law. Working under the 
supervision of trained attorneys, “para- 
judges” could deal with many of the essen- 
tially administrative matters of the law, free- 
ing the judge to do what only he can do: to 
judge. The development of the new office of 
magistrates in the federal system is a step 
in the right direction. In addition, we should 
take advantage of many technical advances, 
such as electronic information retrieval, to 
expedite the result in both new and tradi- 
tional areas of the law. 

But new efficiencies alone, important as 
they are, are not enough to reinstill respect 
in our system of justice. A courtroom must 
be a place where a fair balance must be 
struck between the rights of society and the 
rights of the individual. 

We all know how the drama of a court- 
room often lends itself to exploitation, and, 
whether it is deliberate or inadvertent, such 
exploitation is something we must all be 
alert to prevent. All too often, the right of 
the accused to a fair trial is eroded by prej- 
udicial publicity. We must never forget that 
a primary purpose underlying the defend- 
ant’s right to a speedy and public trial is to 
prevent Star Chamber proceedings, and nov 
to put on an exciting show or to satisfy pub- 
lic curiosity at the expense of the defendant. 

In this regard, I strongly agree with the 
Chief Justice’s view that the filming of 
judicial proceedings, or the introduction of 
live television to the courtroom, would be a 
mistake. The solemn business of justice can- 
not be subject to the command of “Lights, 
camera, action”. 

The white light of publicity can be a cruel 
glare, often damaging to the innocent by- 
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stander thrust into it, and doubly damag- 
ing to the innocent victims of violence. Here 
again a balance must be struck. The right of 
a free press must be weighed carefully 
against an individual's right to privacy. 

Sometimes, however, the shoe is on the 
other foot. Society must be protected from 
the exploitation of the courts by publicity 
seekers. Neither the rights of society nor the 
rights of the individual are being protected 
when a court tolerates anyone’s abuse of the 
judicial process. When a court becomes a 
stage or the center ring of a circus, it ceases 
to be a court. The vast majority of Ameri- 
cans are grateful to those judges who insist 
on order in their courts and who will not be 
bullied or stampeded by those who hold in 
contempt all this nation’s judicial system 
stands for. 

The reasons for safeguarding the dignity 
of the courtroom and clearing away the un- 
derbrush that delays the process of justice 
go far beyond questions of taste and tradi- 
tion. They go to the central issue confront- 
ing American justice today. 

How can we answer the need for more, and 
more effective access to the courts for the 
resolution of large and small controversies, 
and the protection of individual and com- 
munity interests? The right to representa- 
tion by counsel and the prompt disposition 
of cases—advocacy and adjudication—are 
fundamental rights that must be assured to 
all our citizens. 

In a society that cherishes change; in a 
society that enshrines diversity in its consti- 
tution; in a system of justice that pits one 
adversary against another to find the truth— 
there will always be conflict. Taken to the 
street, conflict is a destructive force; taken 
to the courts, conflict can be a creative force. 

What can be done to make certain that 
civil conflict is resolved in the peaceful arena 
of the courtroom and that criminal charges 
lead to justice for both the accused and the 
community? The charge to all of us is clear. 

We must make it possible for judges to 
spend more time judging, by giving them 
professional help for administrative tasks. 
We must change the criminal court system, 
and provide the manpower—in terms of 
court staffs, prosecutors and defense coun- 
sel—to bring about speedier trials and ap- 
peals. 

We must ensure the fundamental civil 
right of every American—the right to be 
secure in his home and on the streets, We 
must make it possible for the civil litigant 
to get a hearing on his case in the same year 
he files it. 

We must make it possible for each com- 
munity to train its police to carry out their 
duties, using the most modern methods of 
detection and crime prevention. We must 
make it possible for the convicted criminal 
to receive constructive training while in 
confinement, instead of what he receives 
now—an advanced course in crime. 

The time has come to repudiate once and 
for all the idea that prisons are warehouses 
for human rubbish; our correctional systems 
must be changed to make them places that 
will correct and educate. And, of special con- 
cern to this conference, we must strengthen 
the state court systems to enable them to 
fulfill their historic role as the tribunals of 
justice nearest and most responsive to the 
people. 

The Federal Government has been treating 
the process of justice as a matter of the 
highest priority. In the budget for the com- 
ing year, the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Adminstration will be enabled to vigorously 
expand its aid to state and local govern- 
ments. Close to one half billion dollars a 
year will now go to strengthen local efforts 
to reform court procedures, police methods 
and correctional action and other related 
needs. In my new special revenue sharing 
proposal, law enforcement receives increased 
attention and greater funding, and in a way 
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that permits states and localities to deter- 
mine their own priorities. 

The District of Columbia, the only Amer- 
ican city under direct federal supervision, 
now has legislation and funding which re- 
organizes its court system, provides enough 
judges to bring accused persons to trial 
promptly and protects the public against 
habitual offenders. We hope that this new 
reform legislation may serve as an example to 
other communities, 

And I endorse the concept of a suggestion 
made by Chief Justice Burger: the establish- 
ment of a National Center for State Courts. 
This will make it possible for state courts to 
conduct research into problems of procedure, 
administration and training for state and 
local judges and their administrative per- 
sonnel. It could serve as a clearinghouse for 
the exchange of information about state 
court problems and reforms. A Federal Judi- 
cial Center along these lines already exists 
for the federal court system and has proved 
its worth; the time is overdue for state courts 
to have such a facility available. I will look 
to the conferees in Williamsburg to assist 
in making recommendations to how best to 
create such a center, and what will be needed 
for its initial funding. 

The executive branch will continue to help 
in every way, but the primary impetus for 
reforming and improving the judicial process 
should come from within the system itself. 
The presence of the conferees at the National 
Conference on the Judiciary is evidence of 
their deep concern; my presence at the con- 
ference bears witness to the concern of all 
the American people, regardless of party, oc- 
cupation, race or economic condition, for 
the overhaul of a system of justice that has 
been neglected too long. 

There is a remark of Justice Holmes, not 
very well known, that reveals an insight it 
would be well for us to have today. Judge 
Learned Hand told of the day that he drove 
Justice Holmes to a Supreme Court session 
in a horsedrawn carriage. As he dropped the 
Justice off in front of the Capitol, Learned 
Hand said, “Well, sir, good-bye. Do justice!” 
Mr. Justice Holmes turned and said, most 
severely, “That is not my job. My job is to 
play the game according to the rules.” 

The point of that remark, and the reason 
that Learned Hand repeated it after he had 
reached the pinnacle of respect in our pro- 
fession, was this: Every judge, every at- 
torney, every policeman wants to “do jus- 
tice". But the only way that can be accom- 
plished, the only way justice can truly be 
done in any society, is for each member of 
that society to subject himself to the rule 
of law—neither to set himself above the law 
in the name of justice, nor outside the law 
in the name of justice. 

We shall become a genuinely just society 
only by “playing the game according to the 
rules”, and when the rules become outdated 
or are shown to be unfair, by lawfully and 
peaceably changing those rules. 

The genius of our system, the life force 
of the American Way, is our ability to hold 
fast to the rules that we know to be right 
and to change the rules that we see to be 
wrong. In that regard, we would all do well 
to remember our constitutional roles: for 
the legislatures, to set forth the rules; for 
the judiciary, to interpret them; for the ex- 
ecutive, to carry them out, 

The American Revolution did not end two 
centuries ago; it is a living process. It must 
constantly be re-examined and reformed. 
At one and the same time, it is as unchang- 
ing as the spirit of laws and as changing as 
the needs of our people. We live in a time 
when headlines are made by those few who 
want to tear down our institutions, by 
those who say they defy the law. But we also 
live in a time when history is made by those 
who are willing to reform and rebuild our 
institutions—and that can only be accom- 
plished by those who respect the law. 
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DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 
(By Warren E. Burger) 

The National Conference on the Judiciary 
is unique in the respect that it brings to- 
gether a cross-section of state and federal 
judges, of state and federal law enforcement 
authorities and of others seeking to avert 
an impending crisis in the courts. 

The only counterpart to the conference in 
the past century was the Attorney General's 
Conference on Court Congestion and Delay 
convened by Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell more than fifteen years ago. Fifty 
years before that, Roscoe Pound had warned 
the legal profession in the strongest terms 
that we were on the threshold of a crisis. 
Periodically we respond and experience some 
relief, but we are soon overwhelmed by a new 
tide of problems. 

Today the American system of criminal 
justice in every phase—the police function, 
the prosecution and defense, the courts and 
the correctional machinery—is suffering from 
a severe case of deferred maintenance. By 
and large, this is true at the state, local and 
federal levels. The failure of our machinery 
is now a matter of common knowledge, fully 
documented by innumerable studies and 
surveys. 

As a consequence of this deferred main- 
tenance we see, first, that the perpetrators 
of most criminal acts are not detected, ar- 
rested and brought to trial; second, those 
who are apprehended, arrested and charged 
are not tried promptly because we allow 
unconscionable delays that pervert both the 
right of the defendant and the public to a 
speedy trial of every criminal charge; and 
third, the convicted persons are not punished 
promptly after conviction because of delay in 
the appellate process. Finally, even after the 
end of litigation, those who are sentenced 
to confinement are not corrected or rehabili- 
tated, and the majority of them return to 
commit new crimes. The primary responsi- 
bility of judges, of course, is for the opera- 
tion of the judicial machinery, but this does 
not mean we can ignore the police function 
or the short-comings of the correctional 
systems. 

At each of these three stages—the enforce- 
ment, the trial, the correction—the deferred 
maintenance became apparent when the ma- 
chinery was forced to carry too heavy a load. 
This ts the thing that happens to any ma- 
chinery, whether it is an industrial plant, 
an automobile or a dishwasher. It can be 
no comfort to us that this deferred mainte- 
nance crisis is shared by others; by cities 
and in housing, in the fleld of medical care, 
in environmental protection, and many other 
fields. All of these problems are important, 
but the administration of justice is the ad- 
hesive—the very glue—that keeps the parts 
of an organized society from flying apart. 
Man can tolerate many shortcomings of his 
existence, but history teaches us that great 
societies have floundered for want of an ade- 
quate system of justice, any by that I mean 
justice in its broadest sense. 

I have said nothing of civil justice—the 
resolution of cases between private citizens 
or between citizens and government. This, 
unhappily, is becoming the stepchild of the 
law, as criminal justice once was. Most peo- 
ple with civil claims, including those in the 
middle economic echelons, who cannot af- 
ford the heavy costs of litigation and who 
cannot qualify for public or government- 
subsidized legal assistance, are forced to 
stand by in frustration and often in want, 
while they watch the passage of time eat up 
the value of their case. The public has been 
quiet and patient, sensing on the one hand 
the need to improve the quality of criminal 
justice but also experiencing frustration at 
the inability to vindicate private claims and 
rights. 

We are rapidly approaching the point where 
this quiet and patient segment of Americans 
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will totally lose patience with the cumber- 
some system that makes people wait two, 
three, four or more years to dispose of an or- 
dinary civil claim while they witness flagrant 
defiance of law by a growing number of law 
breakers who jeopardize cities and towns 
and life and property of law-abiding peo- 
ple, and monopolize the courts in the proc- 
ess. The courts must be enabled to take care 
of both civil and criminal litigants without 
prejudice or neglect of either. 

That is the reason for the convening of 
the National Conference on the Judiciary. 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE 


The question now is: What will happen 
as a result of the National Conference on 
the Judiciary? What will each of us do when 
we return to our daily tasks? Let me sug- 
gest some of the problem areas, and then 
let me venture some thoughts on what we 
might try to do about them. 

There are many areas that we should study 
and consider and, indeed, that we must con- 
sider, but if we try too much at once we may 
fail in all our endeavors, I am thinking, for 
example, of substantive problems which cry 
out for re-examination, including the han- 
dling of personal injury claims, which espe- 
cially clog the state courts; the need to ask 
questions about other areas of jurisdiction, 
such as receiverships of insolvent debtors, 
the adoption of children, land title registra- 
tion in some states, and possibly even such 
things as divorce jurisdiction and child cus- 
tody matters. We need a comprehensive re- 
examination of the whole basis of jurisdic- 
tion in order to eliminate wherever possible 
all matters which may be better adminis- 
tered by others so as to restore the courts to 
their basic function of dealing with cases and 
controversies, 

We can see in the development of common 
law institutions many examples of changing 
jurisdiction and evolution of new remedies. 
I suggest no specific changes, but I trust it 
will not be regarded as subversive to suggest 
the need for study and thought on these 
problems, remembering that subjects once 
committed to the courts are not the province 
of the other governmental bodies. The com- 
mon law tradition teaches that rights and 
remedies are never fixed or static but a con- 
tinuing process of change. For example, work- 
ing men when they were injured in their 
work once had either no rights at all or com- 
mon law rights based on negligence. The de- 
ficiencies of the common law remedies in- 
spired lawyers to find other and better ways 
of dealing with the claims of injured work- 
men, and I think no one would seriously 
consider turning the clock back to the old 
ways. A large area of regulatory activity was 
once imposed on courts, but for the larger 
part of this century that has been vested in 
a wide array of administrative and regula- 
tory bodies with limited judicial review. 

All of us share and are the beneficiaries 
of the great common law tradition that un- 
dergirds American jurisprudence and virtual- 
ly all aspects of our procedure, both state 
and federal. As lawyers and judges we can be 
proud of the great tradition of the com- 
mon law and even have a pardonable pride 
in the improvements and developments that 
American lawyers and judges have added 
to it. We do not disparage or undermine the 
common law when we consider change. In- 
deed, change is the very essence—the very 
heart—of the common law concept that 
springs from England and has been fol- 
lowed in all English-speaking countries the 
world over. 

PRIORITY SHOULD BE GIVEN TO METHODS AND 
MACHINERY 

The challenges to our systems of justice 
are colossal and immediate, and we must 
assign priorities. I would begin by giving 
priority to methods and machinery, to pro- 
cedure and techniques, to management and 
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administration of judicial resources even 
over the much-needed re-examination of 
substantive legal institutions that are out of 
date. That re-examination is important, but 
it is inevitably a long-range undertaking, 
and it can wait. 

I have said before, but I hope it will bear 
repeating, that with reference to methods 
and procedure we may be carrying continuity 
and tradition too far when we see that John 
Adams, Hamilton or Burr, Jefferson or Mar- 
shall, reincarnated, could step into any 
court today and, after a minimal briefing 
on procedure and updating in certain areas 
of law, try a case with the best of today’s 
lawyers. Those great eighteenth century 
lawyers would need no more than a hurried 
briefing and a Brooks’ Brothers suit. They 
would not even need a haircut, given the 
styles of our day. 

This is not necessarily bad, and I propose 
nothing specific on how we should change 
our methods of resolving conflicts in the 
courtroom, but I do know this—and so does 
anyone who has read legal history and read 
the newspapers in recent years—that John 
Adams and his reincarnated colleagues would 
be shocked and bewildered at some of the 
antics and spectacles witnessed today in the 
courtrooms of America. They would be as 
shocked and baffled, as are a vast number of 
contemporary Americans and friends of 
America all over the world. They would not 
be able to understand why so many cases 
take weeks or months to try. No one could 
explain why the jury selection process, for 
example, should itself become a major piece 
of litigation consuming days or weeks. Few 
people can understand it, and the public is 
beginning to ask some searching questions 
on the subject. 

STATE-FEDERAL JUDICIAL COUNCILS WOULD 

EASE TENSIONS 


I need not burden you on the subject of 
the tension and the strains existing between 


the state and federal courts in recent years. 
Because of the existence of those problems 
and the reasons underlying them, I urged 
in August of 1970 at the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting in St. Louis, that the 
chief justice of each state take the initiative 
to create an informal ad hoc state-federal 
judicial council in each state. The purpose, 
of course, was to have these Judges meet to- 
gether informally to develop co-operation to 
reduce the tensions that have existed in 
recent years. I was pleasantly surprised, 
even astonished, at the speed with which the 
chief justices responded, for I am now in- 
formed that such councils are in actual oper- 
ation in thirty-three states. Many of these 
councils have been created by formal order 
of the state supreme court. I am also in- 
formed that once the channels of communi- 
cation were opened, these state and federal 
judges found other areas of fruitful co- 
operation and exchange of ideas. I regard 
this development of such importance that 
I wish to express my appreciation to the 
Conference of State Chief Justices and to 
Chief Justice Calvert of Texas, its chair- 
man, 

In urging co-operation between the state 
and federal judges, and in urging the state 
judges to call upon the state bar associations 
and on the American Bar Association, I have 
no thought whatever that all state court sys- 
tems or all judges be cast in one mold. Far 
from this, I have an abiding conviction that 
the strength of our entire system in this 
country and the essence of true federalism lie 
in diversity among the states. It will not im- 
pair this diversity, however, to work together 
to develop effective postconviction remedies 
for example, or common standards of judicial 
administration, common standards of pro- 
fessional conduct for lawyers and, indeed, for 
judges, or the improvement in the method 
of selection, the tenure and compensation of 
judges. 
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The diversity that has existed in our sys- 
tem and the innovativeness of state judges 
account for many of the great improvements 
that the federal system has adopted from the 
states. One of the most crucial is in the de- 
veloping area of using trained court adminis- 
trators or executives in the administration of 
the courts. The states have been a whole gen- 
eration ahead of the federal system in this 
matter. When we sought to create the Insti- 
tute of Court Management in 1969, the first 
step was to call on state court administrators 
for guidance and advice. 

We should never forget that under our fed- 
eral system, the basic structure of the courts 
of this country contemplated that state 
courts would deal with local matters while 
federal courts would serve a limited and 
narrow function. I hope we will never become 
so bigoted as to think that state judges are 
any less deyoted to the principles of the Fed- 
eral Constitution than other judges and 
lawyers. 


STANDARDS OF ADMINISTRATION NEED 
CONTINUING IMPROVEMENT 


I do not especially like phrases like “man- 
agement of judicial resources” or “maximum 
utilization of Judge power”. They seem stilted 
to me, as they do to most lawyers and judges. 
But these phrases are simply “shorthand”, 
and if we accept them as such they become 
tolerable. The important thing is the con- 
cept underlying these terms. 

Every profession and every area of human 
activity has had to grapple with the hard 
realities behind the shorthand. The difference 
is that judges and lawyers have lagged far 
behind the rest. I do not suggest that justice 
can ever become automated or that produc- 
tion line processes are adaptable to courts. 
But we must acknowledge that the practice 
of the healing arts, for example, is surely a 
sensitive and delicate matter, perhaps as 
much so as the administration of justice. 
Yet the medical profession has responded, 
and necessity has forced innovative changes 
that make it possible today for one physician 
or surgeon, depending on the individual, to 
do from three to ten or fifteen times what 
his counterpart could do even as recently as 
twenty or thirty years ago. And with this 
enormous increase in productivity, by and 
large we have in this country a better quality 
of medical care today than at any time in 
the history of mankind. 

In terms of methods, machinery and equip- 
ment, the flow of papers—and we know the 
business of courts depends on the flow of 
papers—most courts have changed very little 
fundamentally in a hundred years or more. 
I know of no comprehensive surveys, but spot 
checks have shown that the ancient ledger 
type of record books, sixteen or eighteen 
inches wide, twenty-four or twenty-six inches 
high, and four inches thick are still used in 
& very large number of courts. These cumber- 
some books, hazardous to handle, still call 
for longhand entries concerning cases. I 
mention this only as one symptom of our 
tendency to cling to old ways. We know that 
banks, factories, department stores, hospitals 
and many government agencies have cast off 
anachronisms of this kind. 

With relatively few exceptions, we still 
call jurors as in the past. We still herd them 
into a common room in numbers often 
double the real need because of obsolete con- 
cepts of arranging and managing their use, 
This is often complicated by the unregulated 
arbitrariness of a handful of judges, for ex- 
ample, who demand more jurors than they 
can possibly use to be allocated each day for 
their exclusive use. There is almost a total 
absence of even the most primitive tech- 
niques in predicting the need for jurors, just 
as there is a large vacuum in the standards 
and procedures to co-ordinate the steps of 
bringing a case and all of its components— 
the lawyers, witnesses, experts, Jurors and 
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court staff—to the same place at the same 
time. 

Happily, a very distinguished committee 
of the American Bar Association is now 
launching a comprehensive program of bring- 
ing up to date the minimum standards of 
judicial administration. 

Independent of what we do in the court- 
room itself, we need careful study to make 
sure that every case which reaches the court- 
room stage is there only after every possibil- 
ity of settlement has been exhausted. Those 
parties who impose upon the judicial process 
and clog its functioning by carrying the cases 
through jury selection before making a set- 
tlement which could have been made earlier 
should be subject to the risk of a very sub- 
stantial discretionary cost assessment at the 
hands of the trial judge who can evaluate 
these abuses of the system. Someone must 
remind the Bar and the public of the enor- 
mous cost of a trial. Reliable estimates have 
been made indicating that the cost is in the 
neighborhood of $250 per working hour in 
some courts, not including plant and equip- 
ment cost—or lawyers. 


TRAINED COURT EXECUTIVES ARE VITALLY 
NEEDED 


As litigation has grown and multiple- 
judge courts have steadily enlarged, the 
continued use of the old equipment and old 
methods has brought about a virtual break- 
down in many places and a slowdown every- 
where in the efficiency and functioning of 
courts. The judicial system and all its com- 
ponents have been subjected to the same 
stresses and strains as hospitals and other 
enterprises. The difference is that, thirty or 
forty years ago, doctors and nurses recognized 
the importance of system and management 
in order to deliver to the patients adequate 
medical care. This resulted, as I have pointed 
out on other occasions, in the development 
of hospital administrators, and today there 
is no hospital of any size in this country with- 
out a trained hospital administrator who is 
the chief executive officer dealing with the 
management and efficient utilization of all 
of the resources of the institution. 

Courts and judges have, with few excep- 
tions, not responded in this way. To some 
extent, imaginative and resourceful judges 
and court clerks have moved partially into 
the vacuum, but the functions of a clerk and 
the function of a court executive are very 
different, and a court clerk cannot be ex- 
pected to perform both functions. 

From the day I took office, this seemed 
to me the most pressing need of the courts 
of this country, and particularly so in my 
area of responsibility, the federal courts. The 
first step I took was to lay the foundations 
for a facility to train executives, and I re- 
quested the American Bar Association to 
take the leadership in accomplishing this. 
That Association did so with the American 
Judicature Society and the Institute of Judi- 
cial Administration as cosponsors, creating 
the Institute of Court Management at the 
University of Denver Law School, That in- 
stitute has now graduated the first group 
of trainees with an intensive full-time course 
over a period of six months, including actual 
field training in the various courts. It will 
train two additional classes this year. This 
is not a federal facility—I expect most of its 
output will go to state court systems. 

In the meantime, the Congress has taken 
one of the most important steps in a gen- 
eration in the administration of justice by 
providing for a court executive in each of the 
eleven federal circuits. The court executive 
will work under the direction of the judicial 
council of each circuit. This will not only 
relieve chief judges to perform their basic 
judicial functions, but it will provide a per- 
son who will, in time, be able to develop new 
methods and new processes, which busy 
judges could not do in the past. 
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The function of a court executive is some- 
thing none of us really knows very much 
about. There are only a handful of court ad- 
ministrators or executives in this country, 
and up to now they are all self-taught. The 
few who were in being were called upon for 
the most part to be members of the teaching 
faculty for the new Court Management In- 
stitute. The concept of court executive or 
court administrator will have its detractors, 
but I predict they will not be heard for very 
long. The history books tell us how the ad- 
mirals reacted when General William Mitch- 
ell insisted that an airplane could sink a 
battleship. 

This desperate need for court executive 
officers does not alter the fact that it will 
require great patience and industrious home- 
work on the part of judges and chief judges 
to learn to utilize these officers for their 
courts. 

A great many of the infirmities in our pro- 
cedures could be cured if judges had broad 
rulemaking power and exercised that power. 
The best example of this was given a gener- 
ation ago in the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure and later in the Criminal Rules and 
the Appellate Procedure Rules. 

For the past thirty years or more state 
legislatures, like the Congress, have been 
overwhelmed by a multitude of new prob- 
lems, and it is increasingly difficult to get 
their attention on mundane subjects like 
rules or procedure and other internal mat- 
ters of the courts. In addition, judges, by and 
large, have been under increasing pressure 
of their own daily work and have not 
brought these matters to the legislators. 

The rulemaking process as developed in 
this country beginning thirty-five years ago 
is the best solution yet developed for sound 
procedural change. Since it is a co-operative 
process involving not only the legislative 
and judicial branches officially, but lawyers, 
judges and law professors, it can synthesize 
the best thinking at every level. 

If a state does not provide for rulemaking 
power comparable to that vested in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in con- 
junction with Congress, I urge close study 
of the potential of this mechanism. In Fed- 
eral habeas corpus review of state cases it 
could have saved a great deal of confusion 
in recent years. Flexible rulemaking proc- 
esses could have promptly developed post- 
conviction remedy procedures to blunt the 
impact of the imposition of Federal stand- 
ards on the states. 


SELECTION, TENURE AND COMPENSATION OF 
JUDGES 


The combined experience of this country 
for nearly 200 years with elective judges 
in most of the states holding office for lim- 
ited terms and federal judges appointed with 
tenure, affords a basis for a careful re-exami- 
nation of the whole method of the selection 
of judges. This is part of the long-range 
problem, but it deserves some mention. The 
aggregate of two centuries of experience 
should be sufficient to afford a basis for a 
comprehensive re-examination of the meth- 
ods of selection and the tenure of state 
judges. In saying this, I, of course, intend 
no refiection whatever on those state sys. 
tems of limited terms and the many splen- 
did judges in those states. 

It may be that the fine quality of judi- 
cial work of state judges is in spite of, not 
because of, the method of selection. 

The election of judges for limited terms 
is a subject on which reasonable men can 
reasonably have different views. Neverthe- 
less, the very nature of the judicial function 
calls for some comprehensive studies directed 
to the alternative methods developed in the 
last generation in some states. These alterna- 
tives tend to preserve the virtues of popular 
choice of Judges and at the same time deyel- 
op & high degree of professionalism, offering 
an inducement for competent lawyers to 
make a career of the bench. 
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We know that while there are certain 
patterns common in the fifty states as to 
the selection and tenure of judges, that 
there is at the same time a wide disparity 
in the compensation. In such states as New 
York, California and Illinois, to mention 
but three of the large states, the compensa- 
tion of judges of the highest courts is as 
much as three times the compensation of 
their counterparts in some other states of 
the Union, 

Lawyers and judges know that the func- 
tion of the courts in a small state is essen- 
tially the same as the function of the courts 
in the larger state. The size of the state has 
no relationship to the nature of the func- 
tion, the degree of the responsibility and the 
degree of the professional competence called 
for. It is, therefore, an anomaly for a wide 
disparity to continue. At the same time I do 
not suggest, by any means, that there need 
be a rigid, uniform standard of compensation 
or tenure for all the states. All I suggest is 
that the judges in the small states are per- 
forming essentially the same function as 
that of their brothers in a large state, and 
the conditions of their service should not 
vary excessively. It is not a wholesome or a 
healthy thing for the administration of jus- 
tice to have the highest court of a geographi- 
cally large and economically powerful state 
receive two or three times as much as his 
counterpart a few hundred miles away. 


PROPOSAL FOR A NATIONAL CENTER FOR STATE 
COURTS 

As I range over this rather wide variety of 
subjects, one is bound to take notice that in 
many instances I have been obliged to refer 
to matters of common or general knowledge 
or the result of spot checks, or other sources 
that are not wholly trustworthy. This sug- 
gests strongly the need for some facility that 
will accumulate and make available all in- 
formation necessary for comprehensive ex- 
amination of the problems of the judiciary 
in the fifty states. Recently a judicial confer- 
ence developed an accumulation of 500 or 
more specific problems of courts. 

Each of the points I have raised in the list 
of what seem to me the urgent priorities can 
be more readily treated and with better solu- 
tions if there is a pooling of ideas and efforts 
of the states. 

For a long time we have talked of the need 
for a closer exchange and closer co-operation 
among the states and between the states and 
the federal courts on judicial problems. No 
state is without grave problems in the ad- 
ministration of justice. The problems vary 
chiefly in degree from those states with grave 
troubles to those on the threshold of disas- 
ter in their courts. The valuable work of the 
National College of Trial Judges is just one 
ame of the value of co-operative enter- 
prise. 

We now have in this country a great fer- 
ment for court improvement, which has 
been gaining momentum slowly over a long 
period of time. More recently, this has taken 
on a new thrust and force under the leader- 
ship of the American Bar Association. The 
time has come, and I submit that it is here 
and now, to make the initial decision and 
bring into being some kind of national clear- 
inghouse or center to serve all the states and 
to co-operate with all the agencies seeking 
to improve justice at every level. 

I hope that in raising this subject of a need 
for a facility to serve as a clearinghouse and 
service agency for the states that I will not 
be thought unduly presumptuous if I make 
some specific suggestions. 

It seems to me obvious that the states 
should make the final choices and the final 
decisions. In offering these thoughts, I draw 
particularly on my experience in the twenty- 
one months I have been in my present office. 
I now see the legal profession's strongest 
voice, the American Bar Association, from a 
point of view which I never fully appreci- 
ated in my years of private practice or even 
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in the period when I was a member of the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit. 

The American Bar Association is a force 
for enormous, almost unlimited, good with 
respect to every problem in the administra- 
tion of justice. It is a force that cannot be 
directed or controlled by any particular group 
or any selfish interest because it includes 
approximately 150,000 lawyers and judges and 
law professors representing 1,700 state and 
local bar associations and other legal groups. 
Its governing body, the House of Delegates, 
represents 90 per cent of all the practicing 
lawyers in this country. I mention these 
factors because the American Bar Associa- 
tion is essentially a grass-roots institution 
whose components spring from the fifty 
states. The facilities and power, the influence 
and prestige of this association are literally 
on the doorstep of every state capitol through 
the state bar association, and that power and 
influence can be put to work in terms of 
achieving the objectives I have suggested 
to you. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that in shap- 
ing the national organization or center to 
serve all the states, that you consider call- 
ing primarily on this great association and 
its fifty component state associations, along 
with other groups that specialize in judicial 
administration, There are additional existing 
structures representative of all the states and 
a cross-section of the legal profession. I refer 
to the American Judicature Society, the In- 
stitute of Judicial Administration, the Con- 
ference of State Trial Judges, the Appellate 
Judges Conference, the Council of State Goy- 
ernments, and the Conference of Chief Jus- 
tices. Iam confident there will be widespread 
interest in the formation of such a group 
as this, but it will take time to marshal all 
of the large resources necessary to its accom- 
plishment. To build soundly, you must build 
carefully. You must have plans and time. 
This is not a matter that can be adequately 
dealt with hastily in a few hours in a busy 
conference. A steering committee can select 
five to ten representative leaders empowered 
to convene a larger group to perfect an orga- 
nization. 

The first step will be the decision to create 
a national center for state courts of the kind 
I have outlined. It is desperately needed and 
long overdue. 

EFFICIENT COURT ADMINISTRATION IS A TOOL, 
NOT A GOAL IN ITSELF 


In emphasizing the problems of adminis- 
tration, management and efficiency we must 
always remember that efficient administration 
is the tool, not the goal, of justice. There- 
fore, it is as a means to an end that we 
should place high priority on changes in our 
methods and our machinery. The noblest 
legal principles will be sterile and meaning- 
less if they cannot be made to work. 

I offer the full co-operation of my own 
office and the facilities of the Federal Ju- 
dicial Center and the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts. But bearing in 
mind my own concepts of federalism, I will 
participate only when asked to do so. 
AMERICAN BAR ENDOWMENT GRANTS PROGRAM 

ANNOUNCED 

The American Bar Endowment has released 
its list of approved grants for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971. The grants total $1,- 
665,149 and are allocated among the follow- 
ing projects: 

To the American Bar Foundation for its 
varied research projects in accordance with 
the Endowment’s charter purposes, $810,632; 

To the American Bar Association’s Fund 
for Public Education, for the development 
of its many projects, $766,517, divided as 
follows: 

Standards for administration of criminal 
justice ($125,000), to study and investigate 
how to improve the fairness, efficiency and 
effectiveness of federal courts; 
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Crime prevention and control ($87,576), to 
develop a meaningful national pian in the 
crime prevention and control field; 

Standards of judicial conduct (848,000), 
to reformulate standards of judicial conduct 
adequate to meet modern conditions; 

Section oc Legal Education and Admis- 
sions to the Bar ($44,525), to increase the 
American Bar Association’s involvement in 
legal education and to assure communica- 
tions between all interested members of the 
legal profession and law school faculty mem- 


rs; 

Judicial administration training program 
on advocacy ($10,000), to establish a task 
force to develop a curriculum and format 
for teaching trial advocacy; 

Section of Criminal Law ($110,000), to fi- 
nance certain p. related to the im- 
plementation of the American Bar Associ- 
ation Standards for the Administration of 
Criminal Justice; 

Standing Committee on Legal Aid and In- 
digent Defendants ($115,000), to expand its 
program in civil representation of indigents; 

Law Day USA ($22,416), to develop a Law 
Day message to lay groups and the country’s 
youth to explain the many and various ways 
the law can be used to prevent and correct 
social injustice and to bring about reform; 

Prepaid legal cost insurance ($16,000), to 
study the over-all problem of making law- 
yers’ services more readily available to mid- 
dle- and lower-income groups; 

Traffic Court Program. (Section of Judicial 
Administration) ($60,000). to achieve re- 
spect for and greater observance of traffic 
laws and to increase the effectiveness; of 
traffic courts; 

Centennial Commission program ($40,000) 
principally to publish a history of the Amer- 
ican lawyer and the American Bar Associa- 
tion in connection with the 1977-1978 cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the Association; 

Council on Legal Education Opportunity 
($88,000), to sponsor programs to encourage 
and assist qualified persons from minority 
groups and economically and culturally dis- 
advantaged backgrounds to enter law school 
and the legal profession. 

Grants to other organizations are: 

To the National Juvenile Court Founda- 
tion to continue services to the courts and 
the Bar, to publish materials and to develop 
projects singly and in conjunction with the 
American Bar Association, the National Col- 
lege of State Trial Judges and other orga- 
nizations, $18,000; 

To the American Law Institute to begin its 
project to improve and codify most, if not 
all, of the existing federal securities laws, 
$20,000; 

To the National Conference of Bar Exam- 
iners for its project to seek the co-operation 
of the states in giving a standard bar exam- 
ination with local control of the final ad- 
mission policy, $50,000. 

The Grants Committee of the American 
Bar Endowment is composed of John D. Ran- 
dall of Cedar Rapids, Iowa (chairman), John 
P. Bracken of Philadelphia; Harold J. Galla- 
gher of New York City; and Gibson Gayle, 
Jr., of Houston, Paul Carrington of Dallas is 
the committee's adviser. 

[From Judicature, The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Judicature Society, May 1971] 
EXTERNAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE COURTS— 
LEAA AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


(Richard W. Velde) 

In 1968, Congress enacted the Omnibus 
Crime and Safe Streets Act and established 
a federal aid program to assist state and 
local governments to upgrade and improve 
all aspects of the criminal justice system. 
Although our enabling legislation speaks of 
law enforcement, that term is broadly de- 
fined to include all aspects of criminal 
justice: police, courts, corrections, prosecu- 
tion and defense, probation and parole, 
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organized crime, disorders, juvenile delin- 
quency, and narcotics control. 

In the intervening three fiscal years, 
Congress has appropriated more than three- 
quarters of a billion dollars for this Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) program. If it responds to pending 
budget requests for the coming fiscal year, 
that figure will nearly double again. These 
and other federal funds are being added to a 
system expending about $6.5 billion an- 
nually. 

In establishing a massive federal presence 
in aiding law enforcement, there was an 
overriding Congressional concern that state 
and local systems would be strengthened, 
not preempted, and that federal help would 
not bring with it federal domination or 
control or lead to the establishment of a 
national police force. An elaborate structure 
of checks and balances was devised whereby 
the large bulk of federal assistance would 
be allocated among the states according to 
population. Each state would be free to 
assess its own needs, set its own priorities, 
and allocate its funds to its political sub- 
divisions pursuant to its own comprehensive 
plan objectives. 

LEAA operates basically through a block 
grant concept, with most of the funds given 
to states to spend themselves according to 
their own priorities. Before funds are 
awarded, the states must submit compre- 
hensive plans each year for review and 
approval by LEAA. Our enabling legislation 
has defined six major programs: planning, 
action, research, academic assistance, sta- 
tistics and technical assistance. I shall briefly 
describe each of these activities and their 
relation to state judicial systems. 

Congress designed the LEAA program to 
encourage comprehensive reform of the na- 
tion's criminal justice system, to reduce 
fragmentation and duplication, and to make 
lasting, measurable improvements. Thus, 
Congress declared that those states desiring 
federal financial assistance must first estab- 
lish state criminal justice planning agencies 
and develop and implement comprehensive 
plans dealing with all aspects of the criminal 
justice system within their respective juris- 
dictions. 

To encourage planning, the federal gov- 
ernment underwrites 90 per cent of the cost 
of establishing and operating the planning 
agencies. Planning funds are made available 
on a block grant basis, but 40 per cent going 
into each state must be made available to 
units of local government so that they also 
can meaningfully participate in the planning 
activity. 

BLOCK ACTION GRANTS 


Block action grants in LEAA have grown 
from $25 million in fiscal 1969, to $183 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1970, to $340 million this year. 
We are asking Congress for block grants to- 
taling $413 million in the year starting 
July 1. 

In LEAA’s first year, fiscal 1969, courts re- 
ceived only $1.4 million, or 5.5 per cent of 
the LEAA block grant money which went to 
the states. 

In the second year, states allocated $12.5 
million on court programs, but the percent- 
age rose to only 6.7 per cent. There was a 
great spread in how states responded to court 
needs: 

—Some 15 states allocated less than three 
per cent of their block grant money on court 
programs. They included Alaska, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and Vermont. 

—Some 12 states allocated 10 per cent or 
more of their state block grants to the court 
area. They included Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Nevada, New York, 
North Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Puerto Rico. Idaho and Pennsylvania al- 
located 20 per cent or more. 
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As for fiscal 1971, so far we have received 
and analyzed 47 of 55 state plans. These in- 
volve about $286 million of the $340 million 
block grant total for fiscal 1971. Of that $286 
million, some $29.8 million, a little more than 
10 per cent, is allocated for courts programs. 
While that is roughly twice the percentage of 
two years ago, and represents a percentage 
half again as much as last year, it is still 
less than we believe the courts need and can 
constructively use. 

Iam happy to note that of those 47 state 
plans examined, only one, Utah, allocates 
less than three per cent of its block grant 
funds for the courts. 

Correspondingly, some 22 of them allocate 
10 per cent or more of their block grant 
funds to the courts. These include Alabama, 
Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, 
Wyoming, American Samoa, and Puerto Rico. 

I wish I could say that the action plans 
drawn up by the states in the court area 
were impressive, but I think the best that 
can be said is that they are steadily 
improving. 

DISCRETIONARY ACTION GRANTS 


Of the total action funds available, the 
law provides that 15 per cent are set aside 
as discretionary funds to be awarded to state 
and local governments by the LEAA ad- 
ministrators outside of the block grant 
formula. During the first two years of the 
program, over $35 million was available for 
this purpose. For the current fiscal year, 
more than $70 million is available. These 
funds are distributed pursuant to a discre- 
tionary grant guideline which this year has 
defined over 30 programs under which appli- 
cations are encouraged from potential grant- 
ees. Last year, more than 450 grants were 
approved out of about 1,000 applications. It 
is anticipated that about 600 grants will be 
awarded this year. 

The current guidelines include five areas of 
court programs for which discretionary 
grants may be awarded. They are: court 
management projects, training courses for 
judges, training courses for prosecutors, tech- 
nical assistance and coordination units for 
prosecutors, and law student interns in the 
offices of prosecutors and public defenders. 

Some $4 million has been earmarked for 
grants in those areas—with $2 million of it 
scheduled to finance court management proj- 
ects. The projects may include all phases of 
internal operations, such as procedures, 
scheduling, forms, staff utilization. In addi- 
tion, funds may be awarded to meet areas of 
special need, as well as for projects which 
are designed to bring better coordination 
between the courts and other criminal jus- 
tice agencies. 

Discretionary grants for court programs 
were nonexistent in our first year. In our 
second year, fiscal 1970, last year, court pro- 
grams accounted for only four per cent of 
the $30 million available for all discretionary 
grants. 

Originally LEAA earmarked almost $2 mil- 
lion for discretionary grants for courts, but 
only $1.2 million was actually awarded. An 
additional grant in the special “large city” 
category of discretionary grants brought this 
up to $1.3 million. An additional $500,000 in 
discretionary grants for court programs was 
approved by LEAA’s courts division, but ap- 
proval came too late for awards last year 
and these were carried over into fiscal 1971. 

As for discretionary grants for programs in 
the current year, fiscal 1971, a total of $70 
million is available. It is impossible to esti- 
mate how much of this will eventually be 
actually awarded for court programs, but of 
the $19 million in discretionary grants award- 
ed so far, a total of $1 million has gone for 
court programs. This amounts to 5.5 per 
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cent, compared to the 4 per cent of all of 
last year. 

I would like to cite a few programs as ex- 
amples of what we are trying to do. 

Fiscal 1970 discretionary grants for court 
programs included: 

$357,000 for the Institute of Court Manage- 
ment, at the Denver University Law School, 
and the National College of State Trial 
Judges, of Reno, Nevada, to conduct at least 
10 court management studies of criminal 
courts and courts systems throughout the 
United States. One study will survey an en- 
tire state court system, the others will be 
in major metropolitan areas. The studies will 
be examined to devise standards and meth- 
odology applicable to all court management 
analysis. 

$150,000 for the improvement of court 
Management and operation in Illinois, in- 
cluding a court management survey of felony 
and misdemeanor courts, development of a 
streamlined preliminary hearing procedure 
for felony cases in a circult court, and a court 
ombudsman program for urban municipal 
cases, to assist and advise citizens on sources 
of legal counsel and to institute litigation for 
those otherwise without redress. 

$143,000 to Missouri for the St. Louis 
Circuit Court to offer services to juveniles, 
including special treatment for the mildly 
disturbed or retarded. 

$140,000 to Arizona for the Pima County 
Juvenile Court Center in Tucson, to develop 
a model management system for juvenile 
court operations. 

Fiscal 1971 discretionary grants for court 
programs so far approved include: 

$250,000 to reduce delay in the Recorders 
Court of the city of Detroit, Michigan. This 
grant provides for the design, analysis, and 
implementation of a new management infor- 
mation system for processing of misde- 
meanor criminal prosecutions through the 
court. 

$90,000 for a three-phase project in Ohio’s 
Franklin County Municipal and Common 
Pleas Court. The goal is improvement of 
scheduling and calendaring procedures 
through the use of data processing tech- 
niques. 

$75,000 for Georgia’s Fulton County Ju- 
venile Court, in Atlanta, to revise the intake 
forms in order to increase the information 
available to judges. The project will also 
allow projection of delinquency trends and 
formation of prevention programs. 


GRANTS FOR CORRECTIONS 


The recently enacted amendments to the 
Omnibus Crime Control Act established a 
new program—called Part E—to accelerate 
correctional reform in addition to the regular 
funds that would be made available in the 
LEAA action programs. The guidelines for 
the new activity are just being issued, and a 
supplemental budget for the balance of the 
fiscal year of some $50 million has been 
transmitted to Congress. For fiscal 1972, 
almost double that amount has been re- 
quested. 

A separate comprehensive plan must be de- 
veloped for those states wishing to par- 
ticipate in the special corrections program. 
Although the needs of corrections are great 
in all aspects, Congress has decreed that 
priority must be given to the development 
of community based programs, including 
probation and parole. Also, emphasis is to be 
given in the development of regional correc- 
tional facilities to replace the nation’s crum- 
bling and inhuman county jail system. 
While the needs are acute for the modern- 
ization or replacement of prisons, the costs, 
at least in the earliest years are almost pro- 
hibitive. So major state institutional con- 
struction programs will be deferred in most 
states until subsequent years, when fund- 
ing levels may be substantially increased. 

If Congress responds to our supplemental 
request, the combination of regular action 
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funds plus the new Part E program could 
well approach $175 million, since it appears 
that the regular Part C funds devoted to 
corrections will be close to 35 per cent of 
the total. If the same pattern holds true 
for the coming fiscal year, another quarter 
of a billion dollars of federal funds could be 
added to the total current expenditures of 
State and local government of about $1.5 bil- 
lion. These new funds and the resulting new 
programs, personnel and facilities will mean 
the start of a major upgrading of corrections 
not seen in the two centuries of our national 
existence. 


RESEARCH AND ITS IMPORTANCE 


One of the greatest needs of the criminal 
justice system is the need to bring to bear 
the techniques and resources of modern 
science and technology on the chronic and 
severe problems that plague our criminal 
justice system. This is the mission of the 
National Institute of Law Enforcemnt and 
Criminal Justice, the research arm of LEAA. 
Although the funding level of the program 
has been very modest in relation to the 
needs—some $7.5 million for the current 
fiscal year—significant research efforts are 
underway. 

In fiscal 1970, the National Institute de- 
voted 20 per cent of its $7.5 million budget, 
or $1.5 million, to court programs, Some ex- 
amples: 

$192,000 to the University of Notre Dame 
to finance a joint study by the law school 
and the engineering college on court delay. 
Systems engineering techniques will test the 
validity of mathematical models on court 
delays. Computers will be used to test the 
models under varying conditions to test the 
effectiveness which various improvements 
might have. 

$105,000 to the Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Law School to make a detailed ex- 
amination of pre-trial procedures in felony 
cases, using the Cleveland courts. High prior- 
ity will be given to determine whether the 
due process requirements could not be equal- 
ly or better served by substitute procedures 
which would cut down the delay and increase 
the effectiveness of the system, with the aim 
of shortening the pre-trial process in a man- 
ner consistent with fairness. 

So far in fiscal 1972 two new research 
projects have been approved. The first is for 
$146,000 to the Institute for Defense Analyses 
in Arlington, Virginia, to examine the role 
of defense counsel in criminal cases, with an 
effort to see where defense counsel strategy 
and tactics delay the case, and to weigh the 
cost/benefit factors involved. 

“The second research project involves a 
grant of $165,000 to the Institute of Judicial 
Administration for the first phase of a multi- 
year effort aimed at developing a set of na- 
tionwide standards for juvenile justice, mod- 
eled on stands for criminal justice which 
IJA and the ABA have developed since 1969. 


ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE 


Another major program of LEAA is that of 
academic assistance. This year, more than 
$21 million in loan and grant funds are be- 
ing utilized by almost 900 colleges and uni- 
versities in assisting some 65,000 students to 
pursue college degree programs, either under- 
graduate or graduate, directly related to law 
enforcement careers. 

Last year, more than 1,400 employees of 
courts were attending college with the assist- 
ance of LEAA funds. Since court personnel 
represent the smallest part of the criminal 
justice system, this seems to us a significant 
beginning, but we expect the number to grow 
in coming years. 

With the new legislative amendments, our 
Office of Academic Assistance will have an 
expanded role in assisting in the develop- 
ment and support of college level training 
programs and short courses and also in the 
development of academic curricula, 
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INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


The development of reliable statistics and 
information systems programs is a key to 
improving and reforming the nation’s crimi- 
nal justice system. This is the mission of 
LEAA's statistics program. The National 
Criminal Justice Information and Statistics 
Service (NCJISS), is about 18 months old 
and has been funded at a level of about $5 
million. It has two major purposes: to sup- 
port the development of statistical and in- 
formation system programs in the several 
states; and to conceive, develop, and imple- 
ment major criminal justice statistical series 
and studies of national scope. Among other 
things, LEAA is engaged in an effort to build 
up the state statistical programs. 

One statistics program involves the devel- 
opment of the computerized data base, the 
Criminal Justice Data Base. It will contain 
population data from the 1970 decennial 
census, uniform crime reports, employment 
and expenditure and other information. 

Another conducted jointly by LEAA and 
the Census Bureau this spring, will be a com- 
prehensive survey of court organization, This 
program is a first step in our long-range 
goal to develop national court statistics. The 
initial phase will cover about 8,000 court 
systems, including trial courts of general 
jurisdiction, state appellate courts and courts 
of limited jurisdiction. It will focus on the 
substructure of the system—number, type, 
geographic and statutory jurisdiction, and 
organizational alignment of courts in the 
system, administrative support, record-keep- 
ing practices, and distribution of workload 
as between civil and criminal cases. A de- 
tailed organizational directory will be pre- 
pared of the various divisions, departments 
and sub-units in each court system, juris- 
diction at each level, distribution of work- 
load, and location of records of court ac- 
tivity. We urgently need and request your 
support in making this survey effort com- 
plete and successful. 

A major program of NCJISS is Project 
Search, or the System for Electronic Analysis 
and Retrieval of Criminal Histories. LEAA 
has funded development of this program at 
a level of more than $3 million in discre- 
tionary funds, with an additional $2 million 
from the participating states. The purpose 
of SEARCH is to develop an operational sys- 
tem for the computerization and interstate 
exchange of criminal history records by 
police, court and correctional agencies. The 
system will provide arrest and disposition 
data on certain categories of offenders on a 
real-time basis; that is, when an inquiry is 
addressed to the system a complete record 
will be reconstructed in a matter of seconds 
from whatever state criminal justice system 
that individual has been acquainted with. 

Project SEARCH involves a consortium of 
15 states lead by California as coordinator 
state. The Michigan state police have oper- 
ated the central index facility for the demon- 
stration. The 15 states in SEARCH, inciden- 
tally, account for about 75 per cent of the na- 
tion’s criminal transactions. The Attorney 
General has decided that when the system be- 
comes operational next fall, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation will operate the central 
index. It is anticipated that 20 to 25 states 
will go on line at that time and at least a half 
million existing records will be converted to 
the computerized format. 

The implications of this system, when it 
becomes operational nationwide, are truly 
staggering. For the first time, the complete 
record of an individual will be available im- 
mediately, and this will obviously have sig- 
nificant meaning for courts, as it will for the 
entire criminal justice system. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

The final major program of LEAA is that 
of technical assistance. Now entering its sec- 
ond year, our efforts are quite well structured 
in the corrections and organized crime fields, 
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and some specialized aspects of police activi- 
ties such as police aviation and bomb dis- 
posal, but are generally now just getting 
off the ground in the police and courts area. 
Last year Congress appropriated about $1.2 
million for technical assistance and for the 
current fiscal year the funding level is $4 
million. 
RATIOS AND NEEDS 


I would like to turn now to a brief dis- 
cussion of the LEAA effort in relation to 
overall spending by the nation for court pro- 

Last year some $12.5 million in LEAA block 
grant funds were allocated for courts, some 
$1.5 million in LEAA research funds, and 
some $1.3 million in LEAA discretionary 
funds. 

That total of LEAA spending amounts to 
only about six per cent of that year’s overall 
LEAA budget. On the national level, courts, 
prosecution and defender services accounted 
for 18 per cent of the spending for criminal 
justice at the state and local level. LEAA’s 
budgets of $268 million in fiscal 1970, of al- 
most half a billion this year, and a request of 
almost $700 million for the year ahead, are 
respectable compared to the $6.5 billion state 
and local annual cost of the criminal justice 
system. LEAA’s contribution of $15.3 million 
in fiscal 1970 compared to the state and local 
cost of operating our courts, including prose- 
cution and public defender services—$1.2 
billion—was not as high as it might have 
been. 

STANDARDS AND GOALS 


Finally, I would like to discuss the new 
major effort to be undertaken by LEAA in 
partnership with the states to develop na- 
tional standards and set long-range goals for 
the improvement and reform of criminal 
justice in America. 

In a recent address, Attorney General John 
N. Mitchell directed LEAA to begin at once 
to assemble working groups to review the 
present status of the various disciplines of 
criminal justice with the objective of devel- 
oping national standards and setting long- 
range goals for the major system components. 

This new undertaking will not be just 
another study commission writing a schol- 
arly tome. Rather, we will develop realistic 
blueprints for the rational allocation of 
resources, 

It may be properly asked why the work 
of the President’s Crime Commission of a 
few years ago would not suffice for this 
purpose. There are several reasons. First, that 
report was the result of studies conducted 
largely in 1965 and 1966; and much experi- 
ence has been gained in the intervening 

Second, there have been significant 
advances in criminal justice planning, par- 
ticularly the three sets of comprehensive 
plans through the LEAA program. Most im- 
portant, however, the recommendations of 
the President’s Crime Commission were more 
or less a random set of findings with no at- 
tempt to set priorities or define goals for 
improvement of the system. And those are 
the main tasks to be done. 

How is all the work to be organized? It is 
our intention, at a very early date, to issue a 
call to the states to organize a consortium, 
much like that for Project SEARCH. It will 
be headed by a coordinator state and a cen- 
tral secretariat would be supported by LEAA 
discretionary funds. Other states would chair 
task forces in the various disciplines. Each 
task force would assemble representatives 
from the ranks of criminal justice agencies, 
the academic community, and the general 
public. These steering committees would be 
supported by the services of experts and con- 
sultants as may be n . LEAA will make 
available the services of its own staff to serve 
the task forces. 

It is hoped that the work can progress 
rapidly enough so that at least interim re- 
sults will be available to the states in time 
for preparation of their fiscal 1972 compre- 
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hensive plans. Final work should be com- 
pleted so that LEAA may utilize these plans 
in reviewing the 1972 state plans prior to dis- 
bursement of block action grants. This 
means that final reports should be available 
nine months to a year from now. 

Unlike the National Crime Commission, 
which went out of existence after complet- 
ing its report, this new effort will be an on- 
going one. To be relevant, standards and 
goals must keep pace with the times; they 
must be updated; they must be refined and 
improved as conditions change, old problems 
are solved, and new problems arise. A struc- 
ture involving LEAA and the states will be 
retained for these continuing efforts. An im- 
portant part of this work will be to evaluate 
not only the relevance of standards and goals 
as time goes by, but to evaluate the projects 
and programs which are being carried out to 
reach these ; 

A crucial role in this new national effort 
must be carried by the judiciary. I urge you, 
and your colleagues throughout the nation, 
to begin immediately to plan for creation of 
the national task force on the courts. And I 
urge you to take an active part in the work 
of that task force, as well as in the follow-up 
efforts. 


BLUEPRINT FOR THE FUTURE 
THE WILLIAMSBURG 1971 NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


On March 11, 1971, in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, an historic event occurred that for 
many years to come will directly affect the 
future of our third branch of government— 
the judiciary. Never before have so many of 
our nation’s leaders in the field of law and 
government given so much specific atten- 
tion at one time to the improvement of the 
administration of justice. Present and partic- 
ipating in the three-day National Conference 
on the Judiciary were: the President of the 
United States, Richard M. Nixon; the Chief 
Justice of the United States, Warren E. 
Burger; the Attorney General of the United 
States, John N. Mitchell; and the Chairman 
of the Conference, the Honorable Tom C. 
Clark; together with a large number of the 
nation’s leading legal scholars, lawyers and 
Judges. The co-sponsors included the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, the American Judica- 
ture Society, the American Law Institute, the 
Conference of (State) Chief Justices, the 
Council of State Governments, the Institute 
of Judicial Administration, the National Col- 
lege of State Trial Judges, and the Federal 
Judicial Center, among others. The challenge 
being accepted was an evaluation of the judi- 
cial system to ascertain the extent to which 
it is fulfilling its purposes, and positive and 
constructive planning for its improvement to 
better meet the needs of our people in a 
democratic society. 

At the opening of the conference, the Pres- 
ident of the United States, followed by the 
Chief Justice of the United States, strongly 
endorsed the concept of a National Center 
for State Courts, to improve the administra- 
tion of justice in the state courts of the 
nation. Other national leaders present quick- 
ly gave their endorsements. 

Recalling the remarks of Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger before the American Bar 
Association in St. Louis on August 10, 1970, 
that in the final third of this century the 
work of the courts was still being carried on 
to a large extent with the methods and ma- 
chinery of the nineteenth century, the Na- 
tional Conference as a part of its evaluation 
of the judicial system endeavored to recom- 
mend constructive changes to thoroughly 
modernize judicial administration. Highly 
knowledgeable consideration was given not 
only to the problems that have resulted from 
the tremendous increase in volume of cases 
land the inadequate maintenance of the 
judicial machinery but also to the need for 
securing values higher than pure efficiency 
when dealing with human liberty and with 
personal rights. 
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The creation of a national judicial center 
may be the most important of all the many 
accomplishments that resulted from the 
historic meeting. However, it is but one of 
many changes and improvements that were 
recommended in order to bring methods, 
machinery and personnel up to date. Many 
of the improvements recommended, such as 
merit selection and retention of judges, were 
designed to bring a better quality of justice 
to America. Many of the vital decisions made 
at Williamsburg will require substantial time 
before they can be fully implemented. Many 
will require the full cooperation of the bar 
and the judiciary. 

We are convinced the Williamsburg Con- 
ference has established the blue-print for the 
future improvement of the judicial branch 
of government for at least the remaining 
years of the twentieth century. For that 
reason, we have devoted this special issue of 
JUDICATURE in its entirety to bring to you 
in written form the essence of the Williams- 
burg Conference. You will want to preserve 
it as portraying one of man’s finest efforts to 
meet and resolve the critical and pressing 
problems of one of the three basic branches 
of our government. 

ELMO B. HUNTER, 
President, American Judicature Society. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE PROPOSED FEDERAL 
JUDICIARY COUNCIL 


In a widely-publicized interview last De- 
cember, Chief Justice Warren E. Burger 
called attention to a function of the Lord 
Chancellor of England which presently has 
no counterpart in his country. He said: 

The Lord Chancellor in England is the 
highest judicial oficer, but he devotes only 
& limited time to purely judicial duties. He 
is also Speaker of the House of Lords and 
a member of the Prime Minister’s cabinet. 
Thus, he has access and constant communi- 
cation with all three branches of govern- 
ment and can keep the executive and legisla- 
tive branches fully informed on almost a 
day-to-day basis. 

Although our governmental system is 
based upon the principle of separation of 
powers, the three branches, executive, legis- 
lative and judicial, are closely interrelated 
and interdependent in many ways. In the 
federal system, the executive appoints the 
members of the judiciary, and the Congress 
appropriates the funds for their salaries and 
operating expenses, Each of the other two 
branches has its own responsibility Yor the 
judicial branch, yet there never has been 
and still is not, any permanent official chan- 
nel of communication between them. 

The nearest thing to it has been the ad- 
dresses of the chief justices before the 
American Law Institute and the American 
Bar Association, which have served in an in- 
formal way as an annual report on the state 
of the judiciary. To this should be added, of 
course, the comprehensive annual reports of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts and the frequent appearances 
of representtaives of the judiciary before 
budget and other committees in connection 
with appropriations and other legislation 
affecting the judiciary. 

Now a bill, S. 1440, introduced by Sena- 
tor Gordon Allott of Colorado, proposes es- 
tablishment of a new agency, the Federal 
Judiciary Council, composed of two repre- 
sentatives each of the executive, the legisla- 
tive and the judicial departments whose 
purpose shall be to advise the Congress, the 
Executive and the Judicial Conference of 
the United States on matters affecting the 
administration of the courts of the United 
States. 

The bill proposes that the Council report 
to the Congress at least once a year— 

With respect to the impact of proposed leg- 
islation on the administration of justice in 
the federal courts, the desirability of legisla- 
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tion to modernize court procedures and 
thereby ease court congestion, the necessity 
for additional personnel and facilities, and 
the appropriate allocation of judicial func- 
tions to the federal courts. 

In his statement on the Senate floor, Sen- 
ator Allott noted that the proposed council 
would be quite a different entity from the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
which is composed entirely of judges repre- 
senting all parts of the federal system, or the 
Federal Judicial Center, which is a research 
and educational arm of the judicial branch, 
The Federal Judiciary Council would un- 
doubtedly draw heavily on these and other 
agencies and resources in formulating and 
substantiating its recommendations, and as 
an organ of all three branches of govern- 
ment its pronouncements could be expected 
to carry more weight than those from any 
one branch alone. 

Some people have thought that there are 
already too many organizations and agencies 
in the field of court improvement, and they 
automatically recoil at the thought of an- 
other one. We suggest that the great progress 
of the past decade has been precisely be- 
cause 60 many were on the job. Whenever 
it appears that another one could serve a 
particular purpose, it should be welcomed by 
all. The National Center for State Courts en- 
dorsed by the President and the Chief Jus- 
tice in Williamsburg will render a useful serv- 
ice as a means of communication, coordina- 
tion and cooperation among them. 

In another equally important dimension, 
the proposed Federal Judiciary Council can 
be a medium of communication, coordina- 
tion and cooperation between the judicial 
and the other two branches of the govern- 
ment with respect to their common interest 
in judicial matters. Its concept comes very 
close to the ministry of justice which we 
have long urged as a needed addition to our 
governmental structure. Enactment of this 
legislation will provide a valuable boost for 
the score or more of state judicial councils, 
and a useful new ally to those agencies al- 
ready at work on improving the administra- 
tion of justice in the federal courts. 


CALENDAR OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION, JUNE 1971 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the calendar of 
the Smithsonian Institution for the 
month of June 1971. 

Once again, the Smithsonian has 
planned outstanding events for this 
month, and I urge everyone who can to 
visit the Smithsonian during the month 
of June. The calendar follows: 

CALENDAR OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
JUNE 1971 
HOURS 

Smithsonian Museums: 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
seven days a week. Beginning June 14 through 
Labor Day, the Museum of History and Tech- 
nology will be open daily from 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 

National Zoo Buildings: 9 am.-6 pm., 
seven days a week. 

Anacostia Neighborhood Museum: 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m., weekdays; 1-6 p.m., weekends. 

MUSEUM TOURS 


Tours for school or adult groups may be 
arranged for the following museums: 

Freer Gallery of Art—381-5344. 

National Portrait Gallery—381-6347. 
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National Zoological Park—332-9322. 

Walk-in tours are scheduled to be resumed 
in July. 

SMITHSONIAN PUPPET THEATER 

The Waywardly Wandering Wagonful of 
Banjo and Jack, created and presented by 
Allan Stevens and Company, is based on the 
old traveling wagon show of the latter half 
of the 19th century. Performances Wednes- 
day through Sunday at 10:30 a.m., 12:30 and 
2:30 p.m., June 1-13; 11 a.m., 1 and 3 pm, 
June 16 through Labor Day. History and 
Technology Building auditorium. $1 for chil- 
dren; $1.50, adults; 75 cents group rate for 
20 or more. Tickets may be purchased in ad- 
vance at the box office or call 381-5395. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
(Museum of History and Technology) 


Musical Instruments—from the Smith- 
sonian’s collection. Monday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day, 3 p.m., Hall of Musical Instruments, 3rd 
floor. 

Music Machines—American Style—me- 
chanical and electronic music machines. 
Tuesday, Thursday, 3 p.m., 2nd floor. 

Spinning and Weaving—Monday and 
Thursday, 10-4 p.m., Tuesday and Friday, 10- 
noon. Textile Hall, ist floor. 

Mailing list requests and changes of ad- 
dress should be sent to the Smithsonian Cal- 
endar, 107 Smithsonian Institution Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 20560. 

The Smithsonian Monthly Calendar of 
Events is prepared by the Office of Public 
Affairs. Editor: Lilas Wiltshire. Deadline for 
entries in the July Calendar: June 4. 

DOMESTIC TOURS 
(Sponsored by the Smithsonian Associates) 

The following tours in 1971 are available 
dealing with various natural sciences, history 
and notable areas of wildlife habitat in 
North America. By subscription only. For fur- 
ther information, phone Mrs. Kilkenny, 381- 
5159. 

Fossil Collecting in Nova Scotia. June 21- 
26. Collecting and study trip to the unusual 
coal seams at Joggins, Nova Scotia—an area 
exceptionally rich in fossils, as well as scenery 
and historical associations. 

Apollo 15 Space Launch. July 23-27. A very 
special tour to view the launching of a “moon 
shot.” Tour will include the NASA Informa- 
tion Center, Vertical Assembly Building, and 
a side trip to “Marineland.” 

A Look at the Cascade Volcanoes. August 9- 
17. Inspection and study of the recent history 
of Mt. Hood and Mt. St. Helens. This trip will 
give close attention to the recent basalt 
flows and lava tubes, and will include rigor- 
ous hiking and climbing, possibly over 
glaciers. 

Photography and Nature. September 7-12. 
A trip to Moosehorn Wildlife Refuge in 
northeast Maine designed for the photogra- 
pher who enjoys nature. 

Hudson River Palisades and West Point. 
October 15-18. Details to be announced. 

The Everglades and Pennekamp Coral Reef 
State Park. November. Details to be an- 
nounced. 

FOREIGN STUDY TOURS 

Available to national and local Associates 
in 1971. For itineraries and details, please 
write to Miss Kennedy, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, D.C. 20560. 

Roman Archaeology: July 1-22. Inexpen- 
sive excursion for students, teachers and 
parents. 

South America: Aug. 4, 21 days. Brazil, 


Peru, Ecuador and Colombia, with emphasis 
on archaeology, old and new architecture, 
museum and private collections plus a short 
visit to the upper Amazon. To be led by Dr. 
Thomas A. Hart. 

“No-Tour” Tour. Sept. 9-30. BOAC Ex- 
cursion—Dulles/London/Dulles, Waiting list 
only. 

Russia, Sept. 20—Oct. 12. Tour full. Second 
group departs Oct. 25 (through Nov. 19) 
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EXPEDITIONS 


The Smithsonian Institution in coopera- 
tion with Educational Expeditions Interna- 
tional also offers a series of expeditions be- 
ginning this summer which will be headed 
by prominent scientists and which will re- 
sult in one or more publications. Field work 
will be done entirely by expedition partici- 
pants. No special qualifications are required 
costs begin at $1,000. 

Marchena/Fernandina, 20-day field sur- 
vey, mapping and specimen collection ex- 
pedition to recently erupted volcano in the 
Galapagos Islands. 

Mt. Arenal, 9-day field survey and study 
of active volcanic eruption in Costa Rica. 

Amaro Mountains. 16-day geological field 
survey, mapping, and exploration expedition 
to Ethiopian Rift Valley. 

Gibeon. 18-day field survey and search for 
Gibeon meteorites in Southwest Africa. 

Mbangombe. 20-day archaeological excava- 
tion of pre-historic Iron Age site in Zambia, 
Africa. 

For further details, write Expeditions, 
Smithsonian Associates Reception Center, 
Great Hall, Smithsonian Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20560. 

RADIO SMITHSONIAN 

Radio Smithsonian weekly presents con- 
versation and music growing out of the In- 
stitution’s exhibits, research and other ac- 
tivities and is broadcast in 35 states, Canada, 
and throughout the world via the Armed 
Forces Radio and Television Service. 

Radio Smithsonian is broadcast every Sun- 
day night on WGMS-AM (570) and FM 
(103.5) from 9-9:30 p.m. The program 
schedule for June: 

6th—Folk Concert. Margaret MacArthur, 
folk singer and song collector from Vermont, 
with self-accompaniment on the dulcimer 
and the folk harp. 

13th—Concert. Bach and Handel music, 
presented by the United States Air Force 
String Orchestra. 

20th—Musie Machines—American Style I. 
A survey of popular styles in American music 
from barrel organs and player pianos to the 
most up-to-date high fidelity equipment, 

27th—Musice Machines—American Style II. 


In the Washington area, the program is 
also heard on WAMU-FM (88.5) Tuesdays at 
6 p.m.; WETA-FM (90.9), Mondays at 9:30 
p-m.; and in New York City on WNYC-AM 
Sundays at 10 p.m., and FM Mondays at 9 
p.m. 

JUNE AT THE SMITHSONIAN 


Fifth annual festival of American folklife, 
July 1-5, 1981 


Three areas of Americana will be featured 
in this year’s Festival on the Mall—the State 
of Ohio, both rural and urban areas; the 
Northwest Coast Indians and Eskimos; and 
the American working man as a member of 
organized labor. Crafts, food preparation, 
music, and trade skills will be among the 
demonstrated activities, with both Ohio and 
Indian traditional food lunches available. 
Performances and demonstrations, 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. daily; concerts at 8 p.m. except 
July 5. 

Tuesday, June 1 

Exhibition: Daniel Chester French in 
Washington, D.C. Organized for the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation by James 
Goode of the Smithsonian Institution, The 
exhibit seeks to acquaint Washingtonians 
with French and his 19 works in Washing- 
ton, including the Seated Lincoln and the 
Dupont Fountain. Several items are on loan 
from the Smithsonian. Decatur House, 740 
Jackson Place, N.W., through August. For 
further information call 382-3304. 

Wednesday, June 2 


Lecture: Archaeology in Korea: Past and 
Present, by Dr. Chewon Kim, former director 
of the National Museum of Korea and Trexler 
Visiting Professor at Muhlenberg College. 
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8:15, History and Technology Building audi- 
torium. Free admission. 


Thursday, June 3 


Creative screen: Lapis—psychedelic com- 
puter film based on the lapis stone; Print- 
making: Four Artists, Four Media; Art in 
Woodcut. Four showings at 11 a.m., 12, 1 
and 2 p.m., National Collection of Fine Arts. 


Saturday, June 5 
Creative screen: Lapis; Printmaking: Four 
Artists, Four Media; Art in Woodcut. Re- 
peat. See June 3 for details, 
Monday, June 7 
Concert: Choral Music of Johannes 
Brahms, including Quartets with Piano, 
Liebeslieder Waltzes with piano, four hands, 
performed by the Camerata Chorus of Wash- 
ington. Directed by Joan Reinthaler with 
Helen Hollis and James Weaver, piano. 8:30 
p.m., Hall of Musical Instruments, History 
and Technology Building. Free admission. 


Tuesday, June 8 


Dialogue: Toward a Consensus in Foreign 
Policy: Legislative and Executive Approaches, 
sponsored by the Woodrow Wilson Interna- 
tional Center for Scholars. Speakers: Senator 
Jacob K. Javis; George W. Ball, former Un- 
der Secretary of State and former U.S. Am- 
bassador to the U.N. Moderator: Alton Frye, 
joint fellow of the Wilson Center and the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 8 p.m., Natural 
History Building auditorium. Open to the 
public; audience participation will be 
invited. 

Wednesday, June 9 

Informal concert: Lois Howard, Harpsi- 
chord, Music of Frescobaldi, Couperin, Scar- 
latti, Bach, using harpsichords from the 
Smithsonian collections. 1:30 p.m., Hall of 
Musical Instruments, History and Tech- 
nology Building. Free admission. 


Friday, June 11 


Folk concert: Program to be announced. 
Sponsored by the Folklore Society of Greater 
Washington and the Smithsonian Division 
of Performing Arts. Free to FSGW members; 
$1 non-members. 8:30 p.m., Natural History 
Building auditorium. For further informa- 
tion call 381-5395. 


Saturday, June 12 


Lecture: American Artists I Have Known, 
by Richard Lahey, Principal Emeritus, Cor- 
coran School of Art, 3 p.m., Granite Gallery, 
NOFA. 

Film festival: Young Filmmakers: Second- 
ary Film Festival and Competition. A se- 
lected program of films made by Washington 
area secondary students. Showings at 10 a.m., 
12 noon, and 2 p.m. Lecture Hall and As- 
sembly Hall, NCFA. 

Tuesday, June 15 

Exhibition: “A Glimmer of Their Own 
Beauty”: Black Sounds of the Twenties. Edu- 
cational exhibit focusing on the blues of 
Bessie Smith and “Ma” Rainey, the jazz of 
Louis Armstrong and the poetry of Langston 
Hughes and Claude McKay as an expression 
of black life in the period of the Harlem 
Renaissance. Included are a great variety 
of the known photographs of the five sub- 
jects, recordings of music and verse, and 
film of Armstrong and Smith. National Por- 
trait Gallery through Oct. 15. 

Exhibition: Art from Junior High Schools 
m the District of Columbia. Approximately 
100 works, including paintings, prints, and 
three-dimensional forms. Organized by the 
Education Department, National Collection 
of Fine Arts. Through June 28, NCFA. 


Wednesday, June 16 

Exhibition: The Campbell Museum Col- 
lection, Antique silver and porcelain soup 
tureens, bowls and ladles from throughout 
the world, including the products of Meissen, 
Sevres, the Russian Imperial Porcelain Fac- 
tory, Worcester, and Staffordshire, on loan 
from the Campbell Museum in Camden, N.J. 
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Second floor, Museum of History and Tech- 
nology, through Labor Day. 
Thursday, June 17 

Creative screen: Calypso Singer—A parody 
on Harry Belafonte’s rendition of the song 
‘Day-O"; Art for tomorrow—How artists are 
using science and technology to create new 
art forms, From the CBS News 21st Century 
Series. Continuous half-hour showings from 
11 a.m., last showing at 2:30 p.m. National 
Collection of Fine Arts. 


Friday, June 18 


Exhibition: Mary McLeod Bethune. Coin- 
ciding with Mary McLeod Bethune Day, as 
proclaimed by the National Council of Negro 
Women founded by Dr. Bethune, the exhibit 
will include three portraits, photographs sur- 
veying Mrs, Bethune’s life and work, and 
memorabilia, including the Star of Africa 
awarded to her by the Republic of Liberia. 
National Portrait Gallery, through June 25. 


Saturday, June 19 


Creative Screen: Calypso Singer; Art for 
Tomorrow. Repeat. See June 17 for details. 


Wednesday, June 23 


Informal concert: Patricia Grignet, ba- 
roque oboe; Robert Sheldon, one-keyed 
flute; Helen Hollis, harpsichord. 1:30 p.m., 
Hall of Musical Instruments, History and 
Technology Building, Free admission. 


Friday, June 25 


Exhibition: Art Posters from the List 
Foundation. The focal point of this grouping 
of 12 or more posters will be the one created 
for the Filene Center opening at Wolf Trap 
Park Farm for the Performing Arts. Orga- 
nized by the Prints and Drawings Division 
of the National Collection of Fine Arts. 
Granite Gallery, NCFA, through Aug. 31. 

Exhibition: Apollo 11 Moon Landing. Arti- 
cles connected with fights of the Apollo pro- 
gram including “lunar rock box,” lunar space 
suits, a lunar landing module identical to 
those used in the Apollo program, and other 
devices used on actual fights or in training. 
Arts and Industries Building. On display 
indefinitely. 

Sunday, June 27 


Exhibition: Hidden Aspects of the National 
Collection of Fine Arts. The range of collec- 
tions held by the NCFA, particularly objects 
not previously exhibited, will be illustrated 
by this showing, the gallery’s major summer 
exhibition. Included are Renaissance jewelry, 
several WPA murals, and a screen by the 
little-known early American modernist Carl 
Newman. NCFA, through October. 

Open house: In connection with the above 
exhibition, the range of NCFA operations will 
be explored through presentations by the 
Education Department and tours of the Con- 
servation Laboratory and Library. June 27 
only, 1-5:30 p.m., National Collection of Fine 
Arts. 

Monday, June 28 

Concert: Music for Viola da Gamba, per- 
formed by Catherina Meints, assisted by 
James Caldwell, viola da gamba, and James 
Weaver, harpsichord. The program will in- 
clude the music of Telemann, Bach, Saint- 
Colombe, Couperin and Marais. 8:30 p.m., 
Hall of Musical Instruments. History and 
Technology Building. Free admission, 


INVITATION TO “ADVENTURE” 

Date: Sunday, June 13. Time: 10 to 11 p.m. 

Place; CBS Television, Channel 9 in Wash- 
ington. 

The Smithsonian and CBS-News are co- 
operating in a planned series of distinguished 
TV programs in a wide range of subject 
areas under the general title Smithsonian 
Adventure. The first program on June 13 
features the work of Archeologist Iris Love, 
who delivered the annual Smithsonian- 
Archaeological Institute of America lecture 
here in April. 

CONTINUING EXHIBITIONS 

Anacostia Neighborhood Museum, 2405 
King Avenue, S.E. 
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Exhibit ’71. Third Annual Art Show of 
works by artist-members of the D.C. Art As- 
sociation. Through June 20. 

Arts and Industries Building, 900 Jeffer- 
son Drive, S.W. 

Space and Artists. Realistic illustration, 
impressionistic and abstract paintings and 
sculpture inspired by the space program. 

Benefits from Space. NASA exhibit on dis- 
play indefinitely. 

Apollo 14. The most recent Apollo mission 
is explained—its purpose, destination, par- 
ticipants, etc—with text, photos and a lunar 
relief map. On display indefinitely. 

Freer Gallery of Art, 12th and Jefferson 
Drive, S.W. 

Chinese Album Leaves and Lacquer Ware. 
Twenty-four painted album leaves dating 
from the Sung through the Ch’ing dynasty, 
and five examples of Chinese lacquer ware 
that represent the change in style fom 1280 
A.D. through the late 15th century. On 
display indefinitely. 

Japanese Screen Paintings. Bird and flower 
screens from the Freer collection ranging in 
date from the late 15th century to the 18th 
century. Through July. 

Museum of History and Technology, 14th 
and Constitution Ave., N.W. 

Microfilm. Commemorates the centennial 
of microimage technology by tracing the evo- 
lution of microforms from its roots in 1839 
to its future applications. Through Septem- 
ber. 

Mexican Stamps Designed by America’s 
Lance Wyman. Prepared by the Mexican 
postal administration, honoring Wyman, a 
U.S. citizen whose designs have been used 
for some 50 Mexican postage stamps. 
Through June 30. 

The Black Ships. Color film by Charles 
Eames shown every 15 minutes depicting the 
Japan Expedition of Commodore Perry, 1852- 
54, as represented by Japanese artists. Con- 
temporary Japanese and American prints of 
the historic diplomatic encounter are also on 
display along with a model of Perry’s flag- 
ship. On display indefinitely. 

Museum of Natural History, 10th and Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W. 

Arms and Armor of Japan. Items produced 
by Japanese craftsmen from the 4th century 
until the late 19th, including samurai swords 
and body armor. Through June. 

Hall of Physical Geology. The introductory 
section of this new exhibit hall has opened 
on the second floor. 

National Collection of Fine Arts, 8th and 
G Streets, N.W. 

High School Graphics 2. Second biennial 
competition and exhibition, with graphics 
from each of the D.C. high schools. Through 
June 13. 

150 Years of American Drawings. Fifty-five 
outstanding American drawings from the 
collection of John Davis Hatch, covering the 
period 1780-1930. Through June 29. 

National Portrait Gallery, 8th and F 
Streets, N.W. 

Portraits of Black Leaders. Eleven por- 
traits in pastels executed in the 1920's by the 
late Winold Reiss. 

Dial-A-Museum—737-8811 for daily an- 
nouncements on new exhibits and special 
events. 

Dial-A-Phenomenon—737-8855 for weekly 
announcements on stars, planets and world- 


wide occurrences of short-lived natural phe- 
nomena. 


MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
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“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


CASE AGAINST NO FAULT 
INSURANCE 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, as Con- 
gress prepares to consider the “no fault” 
insurance plan, I think the following dis- 
sertation which appeared in the Ken- 
tucky Post on June 1, 1971, is worthy of 
the Members’ attention: 

Tue LAwyYers’ CASE AGAINST No FAULT 
INSURANCE 


(By William O. Bertelsman) 


(Note.—“No fault" insurance is a contro- 
versial subject in Kentucky. Following is a 
view from Newport attorney William O. Ber- 
telsman, a qualified expert, and what he has 
to say merits consideration.—The Editor) 

I have read many editorials recently sup- 
porting “no fault” insurance plans, such as 
the one now pending before the Congress of 
the United States. Warnings by the organized 
bar of the disastrous results that such a plan 
would inflict on innocent families under cer- 
tain circumstances have so quickly met the 
accusations of self-interest that one wonders 
if, in its haste to indict the legal profession, 
the press has paused to study the plans. 

It is hard to believe that the public would 
support such a “no fault” plan as is now be- 
fore Congress, if it truly understood it. 

Consider, for example, the results of a not 
untypical auto accident under the present 
system and the “no fault” plan contained in 
Senate Bill 945 introduced in the Senate of 
the United States on Feb. 17, 1971. 

Suppose that a drunken driver, traveling 
30 m.p.h. over the speed limit, rear-ends the 
Smith family stopped for a red light. In the 
auto are John Smith, 35, a truck driver earn- 
ing $150 per week, who suffers a leg injury 
causing him a 50 per cent permanent partial 
disability, such that he will now be able to 
earn only $75 per week for the rest of his 
life. 

Also in the auto are Mrs. Smith, house- 
wife, who loses partial use of one leg, result- 
ing in a disability of 60 per cent, and the 
Smiths’ son, Tom, 18, a senior at a vocational 
high school studying to be an automobile 
mechanic, but who has no employment his- 
tory. Tom’s earning power is impaired by 60 
per cent. 

Also in the auto is a relative of the Smiths, 
Dr. Jones, a physician earning $48,000 a year. 
Dr. Jones suffers a temporary total disability, 
such that he is unable to return to work 
for a year. 

Here is a comparison of the results under 
the present system and the “no fault” system. 

Under both systems the parties would be 
re-imbursed for their actual medical ex- 
penses, but under the “no fault” plan, such 
re-imbursement would be reduced by any 
medical, hospitalization or wage continua- 
tion insurance carried by the parties them- 
selves, even though this might exhaust the 
limit of a major medical. 

Mr. Smith would be re-imbursed under 
the present system for his entire loss of 
earnings over his life expectancy caused 
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by the drunken driver’s negligence, Under 
the “no fault” plan, he would receive 85 per 
cent of his lost wages for 30 months, a total 
of $1912.50. For the balance of his loss over 
his lifetime, approximately $136,500, he would 
receive absolutely nothing. 

Mrs. Smith and Tom, under the present 
system, could recover for the impairment of 
their earning power, even though they had 
no wage earning history, since they might 
someday have to go to work. Mr. Smith could 
also recover for the loss of Mrs. Smith's 
services, society and companionship. Under 
the “no fault” system, Mrs, Smith and Tom, 
having no history as wage earners, would 
recover absolutely nothing, except their out- 
of-pocket expenses, reduced by private 
insurance coverage. 

Dr. Jones, under the present system, could 
recover for his full loss of earnings. Under 
the “no fault” system, he could recover only 
$1000 a month, or $12,000. If he had provided 
himself with disability insurance through 
the Medical Assoc, that covered his loss, he 
would recover absolutely nothing by reason 
of the drunken driver's negligence. 

Under the present system all the inno- 
cent parties would have recovered for their 
pain and suffering and mental anguish re- 
sulting from the shambles the drunken 
driver's gross negligence had made of their 
lives. Under the "no fault” system all recovery 
for this very real loss is abolished. 

It should be added, by the way, that the 
drunk driver himself would recover nothing 
under the present system, but under the “no 
fault” plan would be re-imbursed in full for 
any out-of-pocket expenses and a portion of 
his loss of earnings. 

For example, if he lost $1000 a month 
earnings for six months, he would recover 
$850 a month for that period. If his negli- 
gence had resulted in his own death, his 
estate could recover up to $30,000. 

We should also note that it is not the 
drunk’s insurance company who pays for 
what little damages were paid to the occu- 
pants of the Smith car, but their own in- 
surance company. Thus, they probably had 
to pay higher rates because they had a large 
family. 

Ido not think that the Kentucky State 
Bar Assoc. went too far in labeling “un- 
American” this “no fault” plan that could 
result in the burlesque of justice outlined 
above. If you don’t like that word, however, 
how about “unbelievable,” which is probably 
what most people would say if told that 
U.S. Congressmen and Senators had proposed 
such a plan, and that responsible news media 
had supported it. 

It is hoped that you will fulfill your re- 
sponsibility to inform the public of the 
true nature of the “no fault” plan that is 
about to be foisted on them under the guise 
of reduced insurance premiums, 

By the way, reliable estimates indicate 
that premiums would be reduced for the 
average policyholder by no more than $10- 
$15 annually. 


MAKING IT IN THE OUTSIDE 
WORLD 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 
Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
pressing need for prison reform in this 
country. Men, sentenced to prison, are 


often thrust into cages and forgotten 
with no thought seriously given to their 
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rehabilitation. Because of the lack of 
training and understanding, an ex-con- 
vict’s return to the outside world is gen- 
erally an extremely painful experience 
with the result that many of those re- 
leased from prison soon are returned. 

An article recently appeared in the 
Washington Star which described the 
experience of a man sentenced 10 years 
ago to life imprisonment. Harold Ho- 
ward's story has a happy ending—mainly 
because of his incredible self-determi- 
nation and the inspiration of a coach at 


the prison. 

Mr. Howard is now counseling young 
people in the hope that they will be pre- 
vented from following his path to prison. 
His story is a plea for much-needed re- 
form in our prisons and parole pro- 
grams, and I thus commend this article to 
my colleagues’ attention: 

He Upser IQ TEST 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY.—Harold Howard, 
whose IQ was calculated at 69 when he 
started a life term in prison 10 years ago, 
graduates from college next month. 

Pardoned last fall, he now works with 
delinquent and poor children. In December 
he was a delegate to the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 

Howard remembers the day in 1961 when 
he stood before a judge in Louisville, Ky., 
and pleaded guilty to armed robbery. 

“Another guy and I robbed a liquor store 
of $50,"" he recalled. “I shot the owner in 
the shoulder when he pulled a knife.” 

Why did he commit the crime? “There 
was nothing interesting on television, and 
there was nothing to do,” he answered in 
an interview. 

Howard, who was 16 at the time, became 
involved in fights in prison and spent time 
in solitary confinement, living on bread and 
water. 

Officials gave him a series of mental apti- 
tude tests that produced an IQ score of 69, 
indicating he was seriously retarded. 

“You can be thrust into a situation like 
that, that is very uptight, and fail tests, no 
matter how smart you are,” he said. 

He was placed in the third grade, com- 
pleted grades three through eight in a matter 
of weeks and went on to get his high school 
diploma. 

“I made the change,” he said, “because 
one day I realized I had no skills, no educa- 
tion, nothing but my calculated arrogance.” 

He also found friends in Bill Howard, the 
La Grange Reformatory School principal, and 
John Pike, the athletic director. 

“Coach Pike taught me to die trying to 
do something,” said Howard. “He taught me 
you don’t ever give up trying.” 

“Coach Pike was the first white man to 
ever give a damn about me,” Howard, a black, 
added. 

Paroled in 1967, Howard was accepted by 
Kentucky State College in Frankfort, with 
scholarships from the State Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation paying his way. 

Too many ex-convicts never make it on 
the outside, he said, because “straight peo- 
ple won't accept them, They should handle 
it just like they were dealing with a guy who 
got out of the hospital, instead of withdraw- 
ing from the guy,” he contends. 

Howard, who received his full pardon from 
Gov. Louie B. Nunn, is attending graduate 
school and plans to return to work with the 
underprivileged. 

He sees the need for more and better- 
trained probation-parole officers, more coun- 
selors to help youngsters before they land 
in prison. ‘When is society going to stop 
joking about the problem and really do 
something about it?” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


June 7, 1971 


SENATE— Monday, June 7, 1971 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. ADLAI E. STEVEN- 
son III, a Senator from the State of 
Illinois. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, keep the light of Thy 
presence glowing in our hearts this day 
that there may be no dark moments when 
we know Thee not. May we worship while 
we work. May prayer never be an intru- 
sion on our time nor an interference with 
our work but rather the very life and 
strength of all we do. May we take time 
to listen to Thy voice and be quick to 
obey its commands. May we be loyal to all 
the truth we know, and seek to discharge 
those duties which lay their commission 
on our conscience, so that at length we 
may find our wills in harmony with 
Thine. May Thy goodness and Thy grace 
be in us and Thy blessings be upon us 
that our service may minister to the 
Nation and all mankind. 

In the name of the Servant-Lord we 
pray. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore (Mr. ELLENDER). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1971. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON III, a 
Senator from the State of Illinois, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. STEVENSON thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, June 4, 1971, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF THE CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


co MEETINGS DURING 


SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 9 
A.M. ON WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
AND FRIDAY OF THIS WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that an agreement 
has already been entered for the Senate 
to convene at 9 a.m. tomorrow and for 
the transaction of routine morning 
business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That is the understanding of the 
Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Presid- 
ing Officer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate convene at 9 a.m. on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of this week. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND 
FRIDAY OF THIS WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of this week, there 
be a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business not to extend be- 
yond 9:30 a.m., with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


POSSIBILITY OF SATURDAY 
SESSION THIS WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate, on be- 
half of the joint leadership, that we raise 
the possibility, at this time, of a Satur- 
day session this week. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have no objection on 
this side as to how long the sessions may 
run. If we have to have sessions late at 
night, there will be no objection on my 
part. 

Since most of the amendments are on 
a first-come, first-served basis, this col- 
loquy should serve notice to all Senators 
that those who are anxious to have their 
amendments disposed of should arrange 
to be here on the floor early and late, and 
that we will do our best to dispose of the 
pending legislation so that we can go on 
to something else. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am in accord with 
what the distinguished minority leader 
has just said. It will be our intention, on 
both sides, to contact the sponsors of 
amendments and ask them to be on the 
floor and ready to offer them at any ap- 
propriate time. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR INCREASED 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
WATER RESOURCES COUNCIL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 


proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 135, H.R. 6359. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 
The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


An act (H.R. 6359) to amend the Water 
Resources Planning Act to authorize in- 
creased appropriations. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-139), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE MEASURE 


The purpose of this bill is to amend the 
existing provisions of the Water Resources 
Planning Act which impose ceilings upon the 
annual appropriations authorized for the ad- 
ministration of titles I and II of the act, to 
increase the ceilings. 


BACKGROUND 


The Water Resources Planning Act of 1965 
has the following general provisions: 

Title I established the Water Resources 
Council. The Council is composed of the Sec- 
retaries of the Interior, Agriculture, the 
Army, HEW, Transportation, and the Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission. It is 
supported by an Executive Director and staff 
which constitute a separate agency. The 
Council has important administrative duties 
to maintain an assessment of the Nation’s 
water resources, review and establish stand- 
ards and procedures for Federal water re- 
source development, and review compre- 
hensive river basin plans. 

Title II authorizes the establishment of 
joint Federal-State river basin commissions 
to perform comprehensive water resource 
planning for various regions and to co- 
ordinate water resource development activi- 
ties in the regions. Each such commission 
shall have a chairman appointed by the 
President as Federal representative, and a 
representative from each State and each 
Federal agency represented and from each 
interstate agency created by compact. (River 
basin commissions have been established in 
five basins thus far. In the other basins ad 
hoc committees are performing the func- 
tion.) 

Title III provides for a program of grants 
to the States amounting to $5 million an- 
nually to finance not more than 50 percent 
of each State’s comprehensive water resource 
planning program. 

Title IV of the act includes miscellaneous 
provisions including the authorization of 
appropriations. The existing limitations are 
as follows: 

$500,000 annually to carry out title I 
(increased from $300,000 by the act of Oct. 2, 
1968, 82 Stat. 935). 

$6,000,000 annually to carry out title I, 
further limited to not more than $750,000 
for any single river basin commission. 

$400,000 for the administration of title III. 

The Subcommittee on Water and Power 
Resources held a hearing on April 23, 1971, 
on S. 1398, which was recommended by the 
Water Resources Council and which is a 
companion bill to H.R. 6359. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

As introduced, H.R. 6359 and S. 1398, would 
have deleted section 401 of the act dealing 
with appropriations and substituted new 
language which would have the following 
effects: 

(1) Retain the existing ceiling on fund- 
ing for river basin commissions. 

(2) Remove entirely the existing ceil- 
ings on funds to carry out the Council’s co- 
ordinating functions under title I and to ad- 
minister the grant program of Title III. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

The committee voted to amend S. 1398, 
to place a limitation of $1,500,000 annually 
upon the combined appropriations for the 
Council’s administrative expenses under 
titles I and III of the act. The committee 
then voted to report H.R. 6359, which had 
passed the House on May 17, 1971, incor- 
porating a similar amendment. 

The committee believes that the author- 
ization of appropriations wherever possible 
should include a ceiling. In this case ex- 
perience in administering the act provides 
an adequate basis for such a ceiling. The 
Council's request for fiscal year 1972 is $1,- 
381,000. The recommended ceiling of $1,500,- 
000 provides some additional latitude for 
future increases. If larger increases are nec- 
essary, the committee believes that further 
review by the legislative committees would 
be appropriate. 


THE UNITED STATES AND NATO; 
TROOP REDUCTIONS—I 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary of Defense Laird has met with the 
NATO defense ministers in Brussels. Sec- 
retary of State Rogers has met with the 
NATO foreign ministers in Lisbon. 

At those two meetings, in some way, in 
some shape, and in some form, the ques- 
tion of NATO mutual troop reductions 
was discussed. I feel quite certain that 
the attitude of the Senate was made fair- 
ly clear to Mr. Laird’s and Mr. Rogers’ 
opposites at these meetings. May I say 
that I am a little disappointed at the 
cautious attitude which has come out of 
the Lisbon meeting because, in my opin- 
ion, NATO is putting off the mutual 
troop reduction talks for too long a pe- 
riod, and there are too many “hedges” 
in the final communique. 

Mr. President, I think I should say to 
the Senate that this is an issue which 
does have national interest. I have re- 
ceived about 7,600 communications on 
the proposal of U.S. troop reductions in 
Europe. I would say that of the 7,600 not 
more than 75 are against the general 
thesis itself. 

So far as my mail from Montana is 
concerned, I have received in excess of 
200 letters and communications and 
there has not been one in opposition to 
the proposal which was made. 

Last week I indicated to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois (Mr. PER- 
cy) that I would put in the Recorp vari- 
ous editorials and commentaries on this 
matter, both pro and con, and I intend 
to do so, beginning today. 

I ask unanimous consent that a series 
of editorials and commentaries, leading 
off with an editorial in the New York 
Times of June 6, be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, June 6, 1971] 
Too CASUAL ON Troop CUTS 


No one wants the Atlantic Alliance to enter 
unprepared or divided on important negotia- 
tions with the Soviet bloc; but the pace 
&dopted by NATO foreign ministers in Lisbon 
for talks on mutual force reductions in Eu- 
rope seems altogether too leisurely. It is now 
almost certain that NATO's chosen repre- 
sentative will not begin even exploratory 
talks with the Soviet Union until after a 
meeting of NATO deputy ministers this fall. 

American officials say this timetable could 
be advanced if bilateral soundings by NATO 
governments with Warsaw Pact members in- 
dicate a chance for prompt, serious negotia- 
tions; but they clearly do not expect this to 
happen although Moscow is apparently try- 
ing to force the pace by promptly dispatch- 
ing a top disarmament expert to London. It 
is more likely that Manlio Brosio, NATO's re- 
tiring Secretary General, will begin talks in 
Moscow only after the deputy foreign min- 
isters have agreed in Brussels on “substantive 
and procedural approaches.” 

Two dangers attend so casual an approach. 
The first is that it makes NATO vulnerable to 
a charge of bad faith and thus could give the 
Kremlin—which now reiterates several times 
a week its readiness for talks on troop cuts— 
an easy propaganda victory. Theoretically, 
NATO has been trying for three years to get 
the Warsaw Pact nations to agree to discuss 
mutual reductions. A year ago in Rome NATO 
foreign ministers issued a specific invitation 
for “exploratory talks” and laid down four 
specific guidelines for their conduct. The 
communiqué issued at the close of their Lis- 
bon meeting last week represented little if 
any advance on the Rome document. 

The second danger is that NATO's failure 
to move more rapidly on this issue will bring 
additional recruits in Congress to Senator 
Mansfield’s drive to cut the American forces 
in Germany by half—in which case NATO 
would have that much less to negotiate about. 
Both Mr. Mansfield and Senator Percy, who 
opposed the Mansfield amendment last 
month, issued warnings to NATO last week 
that the issue was far from settled. 

In Lisbon the NATO ministers rightly em- 
phasized that there could be no general Eu- 
ropean security conference, long urged by 
the Soviet Union, until a satisfactory settle- 
ment is reached on Berlin. However, no such 
prerequisite need attach to negotiations con- 
fined to mutual and balanced troop reduc- 
tions. 

The troop reduction issue is a complicated 
one, but numerous studies have been di- 
rected over several years to prospects for mu- 
tual cuts that would not upset the balance of 
power in Europe. There is no valid reason 
why NATO should not be ready to begin ne- 
gotiations for first-step, across-the-board re- 
ductions in six weeks or two months—or 
whenever the Soviet side is ready. 


[From the Boston Globe, May 11, 1971] 
SENATOR STENNIS Up In ARMS 


One of the most remarkable lineups for 
the new political season finds Senate Armed 
Services Committee Chairman John Stennis 
sounding off against Executive usurpation of 
the rights of Congress with a proposal very 
similar to one put forward by Sen. Jacob 
Javits of New York, and also linked with 
liberal Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field of Montana in calling for a reduction 
of American troops in Europe. 

The turnaround by Sen. Stennis, long 
ranked among the hawks in Washington, is 
particularly important since it comes at a 
time when Europe and America are in the 
throes of a major monetary crisis caused in 
a major part by American military expendi- 
tures overseas, and at a time when the Sen- 
ate winds up for a no-holds barred discus- 
sion of a bill to extend the draft. It also fol- 
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lows three weeks of peace demonstrations in 
the nation’s capital and elsewhere. 

Significantly, Sen. Stennis’ resolution, 
which would forbid the President from send- 
ing troops to war without a formal declara- 
tion by Congress in any future conflict out- 
side Southeast Asia, also comes as Defense 
Secretary Melvin R. Laird launched what the 
New York Times calls his “annual spring 
scare.” He announced the start of construc- 
tion of 40 new missile silos in the Soviet 
Union, pointed to Russia’s expansion of 
naval and air power, said that the USSR now 
has “more or less parity in the strategic nu- 
clear weapons area,” and warned that the 
United States should now turn its attention 
to “what's in store for us, from the national 
security standpoint, beyond Vietnam.” 

But, when a man of Sen. Stennis’ loyal- 
ties sends a bill out of committee dictating, 
for the first time in American history, how 
many people the Pentagon may have under 
arms, and when he follows this by saying “I 
am interested and have been for a long while 
in returning more strictly to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which plainly says 
Congress shall have the power to declare 
war,” there can be no question that Secretary 
Laird and the Administration are being put 
on notice that Congress will no longer be 
scared and intends to have a say in present 
and future military adventures. 

The attack is sure to center on the draft 
bill, now being debated on the floor of the 
Senate with a filibuster promised by Sen. 
Mike Gravel of Alaska. The bill, which would 
extend Selective Service for two years, con- 
tains a 150,000-man annual ceiling on draft 
calls written in by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of which Sen. Stennis is chairman. 

Already Sen. Edward M. Kennedy has said 
he would offer an amendment limiting the 
extension to one year and closing an escape 
clause in the 150,000 figure. Sen. Mansfield 
will offer another amendment cutting Ameri- 
can forces in Europe by half. Other amend- 
ments which may be proposed include a cut- 
off of funds for Vietnam after Dec. 31, by 
Sens. Hatfield and McGovern, and a new 
Cooper-Church resolution which would ask 
the President to set a withdrawal date de- 
pendent on the release of American prisoners. 

But, more significant than all these moves 
by well-known doves, is the troop limitation 
set by the Armed Services Committee, the 
fact that Sen. Stennis has also spoken of re- 
ductions of forces in Europe, and his clear 
call for a restitution of Congressional powers 
with a 30-day Congressional review of emer- 
gency incursions in any conflicts of the fu- 
ture outside Southeast Asia. Legislation by 
Sen. Javits already under consideration 
would do the same thing but would include 
any new hostilities in Indochina. 

Sen. Stennis’ stand gives new courage to 
those who believe that the Constitution was 
correct in its assignment of powers and who 
feel that Executive escalation of war over- 
seas has gone beyond reason. 

[Editorial, WRTH, St. Louis, May 12, 1971] 
U.S. DOLLAR 

There are two stories that go hand in hand 
this week. One is the assault on the U.S. 
Dollar overseas. The other is a proposal by 
Senate majority leader Mike Mansfield to cut 
the number of American troops in Europe 
by one half. 

Presently, according to Mansfield, there are 
525 thousand servicemen and their depend- 
ents in Europe. It costs $14 billion a year 
for their support. It cannot be justified 
economically or “as a matter of principle”. 
It has been a quarter of a century since the 
war ended. 

As we mentioned, the U.S. Dollar is un- 
der heavy attack as speculators and bankers 
turn to other currency. WRTH believes it’s 
imperative we reduce the number of service- 
men overseas and a subsequent reduction in 
the glut of American Dollars. WRTH believes, 
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and many U.S. leaders agree, a reduction in 
European troop strength will not weaken our 
military posture. We must preserve the 
strength of our currency because it is the 
keystone of the international n onetary sys- 
tem. 

As we watch the progress of the West Ger- 
man “deutsche mark” and the Japanese 
“yen”, one has to wonder ... who really won 
World War II. We must not allow the value 
of the U.S. Dollar to erode any further and 
WRTH believes the starting point is the re- 
duction of troops in Europe. 

[From the Billings Gazette, May 12, 1971] 


DOLLAR DIFFICULTIES 


The didos of the dollar and the mark the 
past few days probably have left most of 
you as confused as the rest of us. 

Reading through various analyses by the 
experts can leave one almost as confused as 
before the start, 

We wish we could say “it becomes crystal 
clear that . . .” but so far it doesn't. 

Writer John M. Lee of the New York Times 
analyzes “If there has to be a villain in the 
current monetary crisis it could well be the 
vast, free-wheeling and somewhat mysterious 
entity known as the Eurodollar market. 

“The market, comprising ordinary Ameri- 
can dollars on deposit with banks outside 
the U.S., has grown from a $1 billion infant 
at the end of the 1950’s to what some see as 
a $50 billion dragon today. 

“While usefully financing trade and invest- 
ment all over the world, the rush of Euro- 
dollars toward high-interest rate countries 
has disrupted the tight money policies of 
inflation conscious governments.” 

The result has been that Eurodollars actual 
value were not as high as the German mark 
exchange rate for them. Whoosh, the specula- 
tive Eurodollars moved into the West Ger- 
man market—and West Germany took steps 
to halt the flow into that country. 

Switzerland, Belgium, The Netherlands and 
Austria followed the line over the objections 
of France. All four joined West Germany in 
attempting to get rid of the excess dollars 
that were aggravating their problems of fight- 
ing inflation. 

All of which is another way of saying that 
European bankers and governments are ques- 
tioning the value of the U.S. dollar. 

An unanswered question at this time is 
whether the European governments are doing 
what the U.S. wants them to do. The im- 
mediate effect will be to open European mar- 
kets to U.S. goods by making them relatively 
cheaper in European money. 

Meanwhile, the European countries that 
raised the value of their currency will have 
to get higher prices for what they sell to 
the U.S. 

It will cost more for U.S. citizens to travel 
in Europe and the little foreign cars and 
Swiss cheese will cost more here, maybe. 

This could give the U.S. a more favorable 
balance of payments. It might help our in- 
flation problems. 

It might bring penalties against U.S. busi- 
ness abroad for what Europe sees as “ir- 
responsible” Washington policies. 

President Nixon, with the election next 
year, saw a need to stimulate U.S. business 
and employment, He called for lower interest 
rates and easier money policies. 

The reaction in West Germany was against 
the U.S. export of inflation. 

Or was it? 

No Troop REDUCTIONS IN EUROPE! 

We didn’t know until this week that Sen- 
ate Democratic leader Mike Mansfield had 
such a terrible temper and such a bad sense 
of timing. And he doesn’t seem to have 
learned much from recent history. 

His proposal to whack in half the American 
military presence in Europe is a classic ex- 
ample of all three points. 

Mansfield, a very typical dove in the Senate 
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who chooses to disregard the traditional Rus- 
sian tactic of pushing and shoving until it 
gets what it wants, has suggested that the 
U.S. military strength in Europe be cut from 
300,000 down to 150,000 men. 

This alone would reduce the effectiveness 
of the NATO shield which has been, for 25 
years, the one guarantee that there would 
be no repetition in Free Europe of what has 
been going on in Hungary, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia since the end of World 
War II. 

Blithely ignoring these lessons of history, 
Mansfield is also overlooking the consistent 
threat of U.S.-Soviet relations, that the Rus- 
sians respect only power and nothing else. 
At a time when, largely because of the NATO 
alliance, Russia is moving toward realistic 
arms control talks on several levels, Mans- 
field’s effort to cut in half the backbone of 
Free World power in Europe surely will 
embolden the Soviet Union to harden its 
positions. 

There are problems in Europe, of course, 
and Mansfield recognizes them. Our allies 
have chosen to rely on the U.S. for security 
against the time when Russian military 
maneuvers will not stop at some border, and 
will instead keep rolling toward the West. 
Mansfield reflected a certain amount of con- 
gressional resentment at the treatment ac- 
corded these security forces by the host 
countries. The U.S. presence overseas is con- 
tributing greatly toward inflation at home 
and the monetary crisis overseas. Four and a 
half billion a year is a pretty steep price to 
pay to an ungracious host who’s not at all 
impressed with efforts to share the tab. 

The subject needs the full light of study 
and evaluation aimed at a greater area of 
impact than removal of 150,000 soldiers from 
Europe. 

A new scheme of world responsibilities is 
really on Senator Mansfield’s mind, and 
maybe it will grow out of his effort to move 
& couple of hitherto immovable bodies: the 


U.S. military posture and the Western Euro- 
pean community of prosperous nations. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


We have, of course, the greatest sympathy 
with the declared purposes of Senator Mike 
Mansfield’s proposal to cut down by half 
the number of American troops stationed 
in Europe. But this is no time to do it. 

True, the dollar is under pressure. Any- 
thing which relieves that pressure is a good 
thing to do, other things being equal. 

And we have no doubt that by and large, 
in many parts of the world, the American 
military establishment could be cut back, 
and in some cases eliminated entirely, with- 
out reducing at all the overall security of 
the United States, of its friends and of its 
allles—provided always that the cutting is 
done prudently and wisely. 

But this is a good moment to notice that 
in spite of one war in Vietnam and the grave 
danger of another breaking out at any time 
in the Middle East this is still a remarkably 
stable world. 

To get these times in perspective one 
should remark not on the fact of one war and 
the danger of another, but rather on the 
fact that in the whole of the world there is 
only one war going on right now and only one 
serious danger of another. 

There are plenty of strains, and tensions 
and rivalries in the rest of the world. But 
all of them are under control. There is a 
general stability which touches most nations 
and the vast majority of all people living 
on this earth today. 

This is a system. It was put together by 
the statesmen who have managed the reor- 
ganization of the world after World War TI. 
And it is not a bad system at all. There have 
been many worse ones in history. 

At the very heart of this system is the 
present relationship between the United 
States and Western Europe. Anything that 
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touches that relationship affects the whole 
system. To touch that relationship carelessly 
could be disastrous. The whole fabric could 
be destroyed overnight by damage to that 
relationship. 

If every American soldier stationed in Eu- 
rope today could be brought home without 
damaging the essential relationship, then 
bring them home. But if doubling the num- 
ber would help that relationship—the deed 
would be cheap at ten times the price. 

But let everyone concerned be terribly 
careful about the priorities. The first pri- 
ority, above all else, is the integrity of the 
American relationship with Western Europe. 
Protect that, and nothing disastrous will 
happen. Lose sight of that—and everything 
accomplished since the big armies settled 
down in 1945 would have to be done all over 
again—or worse. To cut U.S. Europe-based 
troops by half now would be far too danger- 
ous to justify the dollars saved. 


[From The Evening Star, May 13, 1971] 
THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT 


Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
made some telling points in presenting his 
proposal to cut in half the number of Amer- 
ican forces assigned to NATO, 

Undoubtedly he is quite right that bring- 
ing the troops home would considerably ease 
the American balance of payments deficit 
that has helped to produce the current world 
monetary disturbance, Undoubtedly also a 
good many Americans think that 20 years is 
a long time for keeping 300,000 American 
soldiers in an area that has long since de- 
veloped the capacity, if not the political will, 
to supply its own conventional defense. 

Mansfield’s amendment to the draft ex- 
tension bill will strike a responsive chord 
with the increasing number of people who 
are disenchanted by our heavy overseas com- 
mitments. Superficially at least, it is in har- 
mony with the philosophy of the Nixon Doc- 
trine which holds that our allies should 
shoulder the primary responsibility for their 
defense. 

Yet while the senator cogently argues the 
economic and philosophical sides of the 
question, he dismisses—rather airily in our 
view—the practical military, political and 
psychological effects that a large-scale with- 
drawal of American troops from NATO would 
produce. 

It is hard to swallow the argument, for 
instance, that cutting the size of our NATO 
force in half will, in fact, result in a “leaner, 
more mobile and more efficient combat 
force.” The 215,000-man American army as- 
signed to West Germany represents the most 
effective—some would say the only credible— 
ground force in the central NATO area. 

A withdrawal of the size that Mansfield 
calls for would require a radical revision of 
NATO’s defensive strategies and quite prob- 
ably a return to the doctrine of immediate, 
massive nuclear retaliation in case of at- 
tack. Just how credible the Russians would 
find such a doctrine in an era of nuclear 
parity is a serious question, 

So is the problem of how the West Euro- 
peans themselves would respond to a mas- 
sive American withdrawal. One possible re- 
sponse—the hopeful one—would be a much 
greater effort by the European members of 
NATO to defend themselves. But since the 
greatest effort would inevitably be made by 
West Germany, it is questionable whether 
German military predominance in Western 
Europe is a desirable aim of American policy. 

In fact, in the view of most European 
leaders, a contrary reaction is far more likely. 
Instead of doing more to defend themselves, 
the Europeans are likely to do less, lapsing 
in time into a passive neutrality, increas- 
ingly vulnerable to political pressures from 
the East. 

It is possible that over a period of time 
some reductions can be made in American 
NATO forces. If financial considerations are 
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paramount, it is quite certain that the Euro- 
peans can pay a far larger proportion of the 
cost involved in keeping Americans on their 
soil. But in any event, the security of West- 
ern Europe is still as essential to the secu- 
rity of the United States as it ever was. 
Anyone who would change our commitment 
should keep that in mind. 


[From the New York Times, May 14, 1971] 
Meat-Ax MIKE 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, May 13.—Mike Mansfield, the 
majority leader in the Senate, is a cool and 
sensible man, so when he tries to cut the 
American military forces in Europe in two 
it is obvious that something is seriously 
wrong. 

Mainly, it is the accumulated frustrations 
of over twenty years. Mike is fed up with 
the war, with the cost of the military, with 
the failure of most of the European allies to 
hold up their end of the common defense 
burden, with the inability of the Govern- 
ment to resolve any of these problems. 

For ten years now, he has been wrinkling 
his expressive face and appealing to succes- 
sive administrations to make substantial cuts 
in U.S. forces in Europe. Last August, he 
sent a long catalogue of questions to Sec- 
retary of Defense Laird on this subject and 
never even got an answer. The recent Eu- 
ropean run on the dollar was too much for 
him, so he reached for his meat-ax. 

His general charge is fair enough: the 
American military presence in the world is 
too large, the allied contribution too small, 
and neither is very responsive to gentle per- 
suasion. 

According to his figures, the United States 
now has over 2,000 bases in over thirty coun- 
tries all over the world, surrounded by 1,- 
750,000 military personnel, military depend- 
ents and indigenous workers at an annual 
cost of about $4.5 billion a year. 

In Europe alone, the United States has 
300,000 military men, 225,000 dependents, 
128 generals, and over 7,000 nuclear war- 
heads, and is even paying land taxes on some 
of its bases. “We are paying them to stay 
there to defend them,” Senator Mansfield 
says, and a lot of his colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle share his resentment. 

Well, the Congress of the United States, 
silly as it sometimes is and much as it likes 
and respects Senator Mansfield, is not going 
to dismember the most effective American 
alliance of the century by voting to compel 
the President to halve his European force, 
but this is what happens in Washington 
when old policies are not kept up to date 
and appeals for sensible review of force levels 
are ignored. 

In their preoccupation with the Vietnam 
war, the last two Administrations have al- 
lowed the North Atlantic Alliance to loiter 
down into a military organization that is 
just large enough to be enormously expen- 
sive, and yet just small enough to be vul- 
nerable to defeat without the use of tactical 
weapons. 

It was the aim of American policy over the 
last generation—and of Senator Mansfield— 
to encourage the formation of a strong and 
unified Europe which could act as an equal 
partner with the United States in a shared 
defense of a common civilization. 

Instead, the Europeans have preferred to 
enjoy their prosperity and national inde- 
pendence rather than pay the price of politi- 
cal union, and have counted on the United 
States for their security rather than on one 
another. 

This has caused increasing irritation here, 
particularly when the cost of U.S. arms has 
contributed to monetary crises abroad and 
social and economic difficulties at home; but 
it is clearly far too large a problem, en- 
ecompassing nothing less than the organiza- 
tion of world peace, to be handled with a 
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sudden rider on a Senate bill that has not 
even gone through the scrutiny of public 
or private hearings in this session of the 
Congress. 

What is particularly ironic about this is 
that the Mansfield amendment was tossed 
at the Senate precisely at the time when the 
West Europeans are finally on the verge of 
bringing Britain into the European Economic 
Community and making progress at least to- 
ward some political unity. 

Still, Mr. Mansfield is not an ill-tempered 
isolationist acting out of frustration and 
caprice. He knows the U.S. Army in Europe 
is bloated with noncombat and noncombat 
support troops. He feels the war is coming 
to an end in Vietnam and that, with China 
emerging from isolation, new reappraisals of 
policy in Asia as well as in Europe are on 
the horizon. 

Also, he has been around this city just 
long enough to know, as John Gardner says, 
that institutions don’t move unless they are 
shoved, and that on such questions as in- 
fluencing the Pentagon and the allies, a 
gentle shove is not enough. 

So for the moment he sounds like the 
terrible-tempered Mr. Bang, and he has the 
President, the Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, Henry Kissinger and assorted spokes- 
men rushing to the defense of the grand 
alliance. 

But maybe Mike’s gentle meat ax will do 
some good after all. He could even revive 
some talk about building a sensible world or- 
der again, and no such large subject as that 
has been discussed around here since Lyndon 
Johnson discovered Vietnam. 


THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT: WHY Not VIET- 
NAM 

The merits, the politics and the diplomacy 

of the Mansfield amendment to the draft- 

extension bill, which would compel the 


United States to halve its troop strength in 
Europe by Dec. 31, are three separate mat- 
ters. 


On the merits, the amendment is a dis- 
aster. The essence of alliance is to consult 
with one’s allies about the common interest. 
To present them with a fait accompli, espe- 
cially one of the Mansfield magnitude, would 
quite certainly cost the United States not 
only the confidence of its allies but the re- 
spect of its adversaries. In particular, the 
prospects of negotiating troop reductions or 
political settlements in Europe with the 
Warsaw Pact would disintegrate. Important 
sums might be saved on the American de- 
fense budget and balance of payments. Far 
more important increments would be lost to 
Washington's world position and its word. 

The politics of the Mansfield amendment 
seem to be that even though its sponsor may 
give way on details of number and date in 
order to get it through the Senate, the meas- 
ure stands virtually no chance of clearing 
the House, and the President doubtless would 
employ a veto if any significant shred of it 
reached his desk. We have a certain sym- 
pathy for Senator Mansfield, who has tried 
patiently and politely for years to win suc- 
cessive Presidents over to his view, but this 
does not justify his use of a legislative 
bludgeon now. The very fact that he intro- 
duced his amendment, even though it may 
be watered down and finally defeated, will 
stretch taut the already strained relations 
between the House and the Capitol and— 
without just cause—embarrass the President 
in his conduct of foreign affairs. 

This is where the diplomacy of the amend- 
ment lies. There is nothing magic about the 
figure of 310,000 American men in Europe 
but it is spun of more than cotton candy. It 
reflects a NATO consensus on the military 
requirements of Western security and it also 
reflects a political guarantee of the Ameri- 
can commitment to Europe. Any change from 
this figure must express more than a senator’s 
irritation or the general weariness over Viet- 
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nam or an attack of balance-of-payments 
blues. Above all, any change must flow from 
alliance decision. 

We have never been sanguine about 
chances of getting Moscow to negotiate 
troop cuts if only because of the large oc- 
cupation role of Soviet troops in East Europe. 
This should not mean, however, that Ameri- 
can troops are frozen in place until Moscow 
feels ready to trust its East European allies. 
Ideally, reduction or thinout or redeployment 
would be mutual but in practice it may be 
appropriate and safe simply for NATO to sit 
down and as an alliance explore again 
whether improvements in NATO firepower or 
mobility or changes in the nature of the 
Soviet threat may not permit certain agreed 
reductions, or whether the growing unity and 
strength of West Europe may now allow the 
Europeans themselves to take over a greater 
share of their own defense. The key words 
are, we repeat, as an alliance. Therein, the 
postwar years have shown, lies the true se- 
curity of the West. 

In fact, if Senator Mansfield and others feel 
an overwhelming urge to retrench and reduce 
American forces overseas, there is another far 
more appropriate place they might look: 
Vietnam. To summon home troops from one 
theater where they have helped keep the 
peace well for more than two decades, while 
shying from removing troops from a theater 
of costly and agonizing war, is lopsided and 
baffling. There looms in the Senate, beyond 
the Hatfleld-McGovern amendment that 
would set a flat deadline for withdrawal from 
Vietnam, the Cooper-Church amendment 
that would in effect require the President to 
set a deadline linked to Hanoi’s release of 
American POW'’s. Why Europe, why not 
Vietnam? 


[From the Washington Star, May 14, 1971] 
DANGERS OF A EUROPEAN CUTBACK 
(By David Lawrence) 


Proposals in Congress that American forces 
in Europe for the protection of members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
should be reduced by 50 percent are resulting 
in much concern about such a plan. 

In some of the Western European countries, 
it is being suggested that the United States 
hereafter may be expected to rely on its 
nuclear deterrent to prevent any aggression 
by the Soviet Union. The general impression 
is that the United States can hardly leave 
NATO undefended and in an emergency 
would have to employ its nuclear strength. 

The withdrawal of a considerable number 
of ground troops by the United States is oc- 
casioning a good deal of discussion both here 
and abroad, and it is significant that there 
has been a recurrence of talk about nuclear 
power as a substitute for conventional forces. 
This certainly was not intended by the spon- 
sors of the legislation in Congress, who have 
been merely concerned with curtailing mili- 
tary expenses abroad. 

The supreme allied commander in Europe, 
Gen. Andrew J. Goodpaster, left SHAPE head- 
quarters yesterday to come here for what 
are described as urgent consultations about 
the plan for American troop withdrawals 
from Europe. He said that the proposals by 
Sen. Mansfield are a threat to both NATO and 
the future peace and security of the United 
States. He added: 

“Proposals for unilateral reductions of 
forces amount to proposals for the destruc- 
tion of NATO and of the deterrence and de- 
fense it provides. It will degrade the deter- 
rent that ensures the state of peace that we 
have enjoyed here in Europe. 

It was emphasized at the headquarters 
abroad that the urgency of the consultations 
in the United States was underlined by the 
fact that Gen. Goodpaster left in the middle 
of the annual SHAPE excercise. 

The American commitment to protect the 
members of the North Alliance Treaty Or- 
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ganization is explicit, and they have relied 
upon the United States to carry out its 
pledge. 

The Western European nations are un- 
likely to be able to replace the American 
troops which are withdrawn. This means that 
the Soviets will be able to exert greater pres- 
sure than they have before. Not only can they 
threaten the Western countries, but they 
can take more extreme measures in Eastern 
Europe and run far less risk of encountering 
any interference from the West. 

What it amounts to is that a new situa- 
tion will be developing. The Soviet Union 
will virtually dominate 7 

Congress, therefore, has a critical decision 
to make. Will it say, in effect, to the Russians 
that if they attack a member of NATO, 
American nuclear power will be used to de- 
fend our allies? 

It has been assumed that the United States 
and the Soviet Union were approaching a 
time when they could limit arms and per- 
haps apply restraints to the use of nuclear 
weapons. But if conventional forces are to 
be withdrawn which hitherto were required 
for defensive purposes, the way is opened 
again to the dangers of nuclear war. 

Stanley Resor, secretary of the army, states 
the American position as follows: 

“Our forces are not in Europe to protect 
Eur who are unable or unwilling to 
defend themselves. They are there to assure 
our own stability. They are more necessary 
today than ever before. To weaken NATO 
would destroy the present stability and 
tempt the Soviets to pressure an adventur- 
ism which they now shy away from.” 

Resor also declares that the cost of our 
European deployments “is well within our 
capabilities and has been greatly exagger- 
ated by some critics.” 

The North Atlantic Treaty—which was 
signed in 1949 by the United States, Canada, 
and 10 Western European nations, and since 
joined by three others—says specifically that 
“an armed attack against one or more of 
them in Europe or North America shall be 
considered an attack them all.” 

None of the other members has the eco- 
nomic strength to maintain such a large 
force as the United States has kept in Eu- 
rope over the years. If only a small force is 
contributed by the United States, the defense 
of Europe will be less secure. 

The possibility of confrontations, partic- 
ularly as between East and West Germany, 
may create situations that would have never 
been initiated if balanced conventional 
forces had been retained. If nuclear warfare 
is the only alternative, acts of aggression 
against NATO members may ensue, as the 
Russians may think that the United States 
would not use nuclear weapons. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 

May 14, 1971] 
U.S. Troops IN EUROPE 
(By Robert R. Bowie) 

(Nore.—Dr. Bowie is director of the Cen- 
ter for International Studies, Harvard Uni- 
versity. He was formerly Counselor of the 
U.S. Department of State.) 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Once again Senator 
Mansfield is urging the Senate to adopt his 
resolution calling for the United States to 
cut in half its forces in Europe. His sim 
is to save budget costs and foreign exchange. 
Given U.S. domestic needs and payments def- 
icit, any such saving has great appeal at 
first sight. But before endorsing it, two ques- 
tions should be answered: How will such 
force cuts affect basic U.S. interests? What 
will they actually save? 

Analysis will show, I think, that they 
would risk grave damage to crucial U.S, in- 
terests out of all proportion to any potential 
benefits. 

1. Stability in Europe would be deeply 
shaken. By underwriting America’s nuclear 
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guarantee, U.S. forces are a key component 
in the NATO deterrent, which has kept the 
peace for over two decades. Beyond that, 
their presence is the foundation for the con- 
fidence essential for European and Atlantic 
cooperation in many fields. Any major with- 
drawals would be interpreted as a decline in 
U.S. concern, would raise doubts about its 
future intentions and reliability, and would 
give new weight to nearby Soviet power. The 
political effects could be profoundly unset- 
tling for the existing system of security. 

2. Troop withdrawals could gravely impair 
the prospects for East-West negotiations. 
Currently the U.S. and its allies are engaged 
in or have suggested negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe on many fronts: 
SALT, Berlin, mutual force reductions. Ost- 
politik, etc. Genuine negotiations will re- 
quire reciprocal concessions. If the United 
States appears likely to disengage from West- 
ern Europe in a major way, the U.S.S.R. 
would be less inclined to negotiate seriously 
and more likely to step up efforts to expand 
its influence and to erode confidence in the 
U.S. 

3. Force cuts in Europe could jeopardize 
the chances for progress in the Middle East. 
U.S. naval forces in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean are & major factor for stability there. 
If they are reduced substantially, Israel, 
Egypt and our NATO allies would have seri- 
ous doubts about future U.S. purposes; and 
the U.S. would probably have less influence 
and the U.S.S.R. more on events and trends 
in that region. 

4. U.S. withdrawals could not be replaced 
by added European forces. The 
now provide over three-quarters of NATO 
ground forces, and agreed last year to spend 
& billion dollars more to improve forces and 
NATO facilities over the next five years. 
Larger European forces could not, however, 
substitute for the political significance of 
U.S. forces as evidence of the continuing U.S. 
interest in the security and stability of 


Europe. 
5. Cutting U.S. forces in Europe would 
save much less than many suppose. The costs 


are of two types: (a) the budget expense; 
and (b) the foreign exchange drain. The 
budgetary costs are no higher in Europe than 
at home, and can be cut only if the forces 
are demobilized. And even if total U.S. 
forces were much smaller, it would be wise to 
keep a major part in Europe. Doing so, how- 
ever, does entail a large outflow of dollars, 
especially to Germany. But the Germans off- 
set this foreign exchange drain by buying 
U.S. equipment; and since 1967 they have 
neutralized the drain by retaining the dol- 
lars in their reserves and not exchanging 
them for gold reserves. 

6. Having wisely decided not to reduce 
U.S. forces in Europe the President would 
surely veto any legislation embodying the 
Mansfield proposal. But the effect on the 
allies and on the U.S.S.R. of approval in the 
Senate (even if vetoed) would still be damag- 
ing. And attaching the proposal to a pending 
bill will by-pass the normal committee hear- 
ings which would have exposed its premises 
and consequences before submission to the 
Senate or House. 

This procedures, like the proposal itself, is 
hard to justify. 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 

May 14, 1971] 
SiasH U.S, FORCE IN EUROPE 

Once again the United States’ vulnerable 
financial position is shown by the Belgian 
National Bank’s announcement that it is 
cashing in its excess dollars for $80 million in 
gold at Fort Knox. 

The Belgian bank said its internal policy 
barred taking in more dollars to add to its 
already swollen reserves of United States 
dollars, 

Belgian bankers aren't a bit concerned that 
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this could start a run on the remaining $10.9 
billion of United States gold. 

This illustrates how ridiculous it is for 
the United States to pour billions into the 
defense of Europe 26 years after the end 
of the war with Hitler’s Germany. 

Senate majority leader Mike Mansfield is 
right to call for a sizable reduction in the 
number of American troops stationed in 
Europe. The expense is totally unjustified in 
terms of what the huge annual outlay re- 
quired to support this overseas garrison is 
buying for the United States. 

“We've got too much over there,” the 
Montana Democrat said in recomme: 
that our European force be cut in half. The 
“too much” Mansfield makes reference to is 
the estimated 525,000 servicemen and their 
dependents America is now supporting in 
Europe. Of this number, about 300,000 are 
service personnel. 

The cost of maintaining this huge contin- 
gent on the continent is about $14 billion a 
year. This excessive drain of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars could and should be slashed sharply. 

It makes no sense that a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the end of World War II America 
is still supplying approximately 25 per cent 
of the troops making up the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization forces in Europe. 

We are carrying a disproportionate share 
of the defense load in Europe, a burden 
which should be distributed more evenly 
among our NATO allies. 

There is nothing new in the call for large- 
scale withdrawals of American troops from 
Europe. Sen. Stuart Symington of Missouri 
has been urging the same move for some 
time. So have we. 

It is time the Administration took steps to 
reduce our manpower commitment to Euro- 
pean defense. This would not weaken our 
military strength on the continent, which 
depends far more on nuclear might than on 
troop sizes, 

The time has passed when a large troop 
presence was vital to security; today it’s our 
nuclear arsenal which counts. 

The expenditure of $14 billion annually 
on an unnecessarily large Europe force is 
not supportable in fact or principle. 


[From the Sacramento Bee, May 14, 1971] 


THE NEcEsSITY FOR REDUCING U.S. Troops IN 
EUROPE Is SPURRED BY DOLLAR CRISIS 


U.S. Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field, D.-Mont., has repeated his call for re- 
ducing the number of American troops in 
Europe and his reasons have added cogency 
in the light of the current dollar crisis. 

In plain language, the U.S. for years has 
been spending more abroad than it has been 
taking in through foreign trade and the 
value of the dollar has slipped dangerously. 
It is not just a question of whether the U.S. 
should go on maintaining so many soldiers 
in Europe—the number tops 300,000—but 
whether the nation can afford it. 

Spending on the Vietnam war has been the 
major cause of the deficit in U.S. balance of 
payments. But the $14 billion a year spent on 
American personnel in Europe is also an ap- 
preciable drain. 

As Mansfield put it: “We've got too much 
over there. Too much logistics, too many gen- 
erals, too many colonels, too much head- 
quarters. Too much. The 525,000 servicemen 
and dependents could be cut by half, and 
they would probably be twice as effective.” 

Mansfield is preparing legislation which 
would reduce U.S. forces in Europe by half. 
Debate on the measure should delye deeply 
into the future policy of U.S. military com- 
mitments abroad. If, as President Richard 
Nixon declared in his state of the world mes- 
sage, the U.S. seeks to adopt a new “low pro- 
file” policy in international affairs, the main- 
tenance of so large a military establishment 
in Europe is questionable. After all, the war 
there ended a quarter century ago. 
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The growing economic and political sta- 
bility of most European nations means they 
are competent to shoulder a much larger 
share of the cost of their defense and the 
NATO operation. To date they have not. And 
it becomes ever clearer the U.S. cannot sus- 
tain this heavy drain upon its resources. 

The age of nuclear push-button missiles 
makes the presence of conventional U.S. 
forces in Europe an anomaly. The immediate 
post-World War II jitters as to the Soviet 
Union's designs in Europe should have given 
way to a clearer understanding of Soviet lim- 
itations. 

Mansfield’s proposal is sound. Congress 
should take action, long overdue, to reduce 
the U.S. military presence in Europe. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 

15, 1971] 


THE CASE FOR EUROPEAN WITHDRAWAL 
(By Senator MIKE MANSFIELD) 


There are now well over 300,000 U.S. mili- 
tary personnel in Western Europe. With de- 
pendents the figure is around 525,000. My 
proposal would return to this country ap- 
proximately 150,000 U.S. armed forces per- 
sonnel, 

As early as 1964, President Eisenhower—the 
former allied commander in Europe—adyo- 
cated a reduction far greater than the one 
advocated in my amendment. The justifi- 
cation for these permanently stationed Amer- 
ican forces has diminished further since 
President Eisenhower spoke. Efforts have been 
made in the Senate over the past decade to 
urge the executive to phase these forces 
down, but to no avail. It was the Congress in 
1951 that prescribed the present force level. 
‘The circumstances have changed greatly 
since 1951. But no change, of any conse- 
quence, in our troops stationed in Europe 
has occurred. 

With this proposal I do not suggest that 
we diminish in any way our commitment to 
NATO. A residual U.S. force in excess to 150,- 
000 stationed in Europe should still reflect 
fully our commitment to the defense of 
Western Europe. Our commitment has not 
changed, What has changed, however, in 
the 25 years since the end of World War II 
is Europe herself; her stability, her econ- 
omy, her own capacity to meet the chal- 
lenges of today and tomorrow. As Europe 
has grown economically, her monetary po- 
sition has grown stronger, and correspond- 
ingly our balance-of-payments deficits have 
risen to proportions that demand action. 
These deficits derive mainly from our mili- 
tary expenditure around the world. 

No longer should we shrug off the effects 
of our faltering international monetary pos- 
ture. No longer should we ignore that the 
United States is the only NATO partner that 
has honored in full the double standard of 
NATO, 

As a spirit of détente spread in Europe, 
individual members of NATO ignored their 
force levels under NATO. Why, then, the 
resistance to much more modest reductions 
by the United States? As domestic require- 
ments demanded, cutbacks were made by 
the European NATO members through the 
years. Why are reductions for the same pur- 
pose not in order for the United States? 
A reduction of forces certainly does not deter 
peaceful exchange with the Soviet Union 
looking towards further reductions in ten- 
sion. We have frozen our levels in Europe for 
20 years, and have endured monetary and 
economic hardships; but when our commit- 
ment can be met and manifested with less 
diversion of resources, it is senseless to think 
that we are fulfilling our commitment better 
because it hurts more. The dollar outflow 
for military activities In Western Europe rose 
in 1970 to more than 1.731 billion. 

We must break out of this bind and take 
clear-cut action to reduce the payments 
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deficits which have weakened international 
confidence in the dollar. A reduction in 
U.S. forces, as proposed, will bring about 
early relief to our pressing payments defi- 
cits abroad. It is necessary and reasonable. 
It will permit more than 150,000 American 
military personnel still to be stationed in 
Europe. It need only be repeated that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recommended the reten- 
tion of fewer than 150,000 military per- 
sonnel years ago. 

To sum it up, I believe the proposed 
reduction represents a construtive move. 
It responds to the need for greater re- 
sources to meet the challenges at home. 
At the same time, it does not in any way 
represent a diminution of commitment to 
Western Europe or its defense. It is, in short, 
a reflection of today's realities. 


[From the Washington Star, May 15, 1971] 
NATIONAL DEFENSE UNDER ATTACK 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

A Senate filibuster against the extension 
of the military draft is the latest gimmick of 
the peaceniks, who for reasons of their own 
are wittingly or unwittingly shooting down 
our national security. The draft, they believe, 
has become extremely unpopular with the 
young voters and their mothers and fathers: 
And these are voters they feel they must have 
for re-election next year. 

President Nixon has asked that the draft 
be extended for two years. Unless this exten- 
sion is voted by Congress, the draft law will 
expire June 30. The House passed the meas- 
ure now before the Senate, entitled “To 
amend the Military Selective Service Act of 
1967 and to Increase Military Pay,” in ac- 
cordance with the President’s request. That 
is the measure that Democratic Sen. Mike 
Gravel of Alaskas has set out to kill. 

If he can continue to filibuster long 
enough, the law will automatically expire, or 
if he can gain enough support in the Senate 
to vote its death it will leave this country 
without sufficient armed forces to continue 
the war in Indochina or to defend its citizens 
or itself in any other area of the world. 
There are simply not enough voluntary 
enlistments. 

All kinds of amendments are being pro- 
posed which if adopted would send the bill 
back to the House for further action. The 
peace-at-any-price members of the House are 
threatening delays there. 

Sen. Mike Mansfield of Montana, Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate, offered an amend- 
ment which would cut by 150,000 men our 
armed forces now stationed in Europe as part 
of the NATO armies to check aggressive in- 
roads of the Communist nations. Other 
amendments would limit the draft to six 
months or one year. The Nixon administra- 
tion is opposing this legislation which at 
Mansfield’s request will be voted on next 
Wednesday. 

The hope for a two-year extension of the 
draft lies in the hands of a number of Repub- 
lican and Democratic senators who are strong 
in the belief that we must retain our nu- 
clear arms deterrent against possible Com- 
munist attacks by Russia, the other great 
nuclear power, and China. 

One leading Democrat, 8 probable con- 
tender for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation, Sen. Henry M. Jackson of Washing- 
ton, is traveling about the country in an 
effort to arouse the people and make them 
aware of the danger to our national security 
and America’s future—“for individual liber- 
ty. social justice, decent housing, better 
health, education and the environment.” 

“Too many,” he said, “fall to recognize 
what is really going on in the world—and 
some of them seem to care less. The truth is 
that the United States is no longer in 
the position of overwhelming military supe- 
riority of just a few years ago. While our 
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energies have been absorbed in Southeast 
Asia, the Soviet Union has been building a 
huge nuclear attack capability. They are mov- 
ing into a position to threaten that most 
vital of all areas of our strength—the 
strength to deter a preemptive attack against 
us.” 

Jackson said that for nearly a year and a 
half we have been meeting with the Russians 
in Vienna and Helsinski to discuss the lim- 
itation of strategic weapons and all that 
the Soviets have been willing to agree on is a 
limitation of defensive weapons, not of offen- 
sive weapons. In the last five years, the Rus- 
sians, he continued, have moved markedly in 
strength in land-based intercontinental mis- 
siles, such as the mammoth 25 megaton SS9. 
They are gaining and soon will excel us in 
missile weaponry at sea. 

“Now the motto of the Kremlin is doubt- 
less ‘No more Cubas,’” Jackson added, “and 
we, and not they, will be expected to back 
down and accept diplomatic defeat.” 

He was referring to the threat which former 
President John F. Kennedy made to compel 
the Russians to remove long-range nuclear 
missiles from Castro’s Cuba. 

Jackson said: “I believe that those urg- 
ing acceptance of the Russian proposal have 
things backward. If two armies, each armed 
with swords and shields, wish to disarm, 
does it make sense to lay down the shields 
and keep the swords? Would it not serve the 
peace and security of both to lay down 
swords—and keep the shields to guard 
against bad faith on the other side?” 

The answer, of course; “It would.” 

This is true, in the light of Russia's re- 
peated threats to come down on us unless we 
get out of Indochina and cease arming the 
Israelis against the Arab countries. 

Another threat against the safety of the 
United States lies in the attitude of certain 
senators from the Southern cotton growing 
states to filibuster against the ratification of 
the treaty between the United States and 
Japan returning the island of Okinawa to the 
control of Japan, unless the Japanese first 
agree to curtail their exports of cotton goods 
to this country. 

If they carry out that threat and defeat 
ratification of the treaty, there is danger that 
the friendly Sato government may be turned 
out of office and that Japan will look to 
China and Russia for all kinds of aid and 
trade. 

In addition to their fight against the draft, 
the young are determined to do away with 
any and all ROTC establishments on college 
campuses. This would be a serious blow to 
the armed forces, which look to the ROTO 
for officer material. National Guard units, 
which have been used with effect to check 
the demonstrators who seek to gain their 
ends through so-called “civil disobedience,” 
have also come under attack. 

Too many seem to be inviting the Russian 
Communists to take advantage of our weak- 
nesses and move against the United States. 


[From the Washington Post, May 16, 1971] 
MANSFIELD’s AMENDMENT 


The amendment to the draft act just pro- 
posed by Senator Mansfield, which would 
prevent the United States from maintaining 
more than half its present NATO forces in 
Europe after Dec. 31, could have exceedingly 
far-reaching consequences for our country. 
Some of them are easily visible. 

In military terms alone, it could make de- 
fense by conventional forces impracticable, 
thereby directly increasing the danger of nu- 
clear war. At successive meetings of the 
North Atlantic Assembly of NATO Parli- 
mentarians two conclusions have emerged: 
first, our present conventional forces are 
only barely adequate for our strategy of 
fiexible response; second, the conviction of 
European parliamentarians that their coun- 
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tries would not compensate for any drastic 
reduction of existing American forces, but 
would instead emulate their senior partner. 

But the military implications of this 
amendment appear to be overshadowed by 
the political. 

Last December the President informed 
the NATO Council that “the United States 
will maintain and improve its own forces in 
Europe and will not reduce them unless 
there is reciprocal action from our adversar- 
ies.” If one year later half our forces in Eu- 
rope are withdrawn, our NATO allies will 
lose confidence in the United States. 

Under those conditions, NATO, which has 
maintained peace in Europe for 21 years and 
which today provides our best means of 
bringing about agreement with the Soviet 
bloc on mutual force reductions, would be 
undermined. Some of our European allies 
might then seek security through “neu- 
trality” or even through deals with the 
Soviet Union. Thus the Mansfield amend- 
ment would tend directly to bring the Soviet 
Union success in two objectives it has sought 
since 1949: withdrawal of U.S. forces from 
Europe and disruption of NATO. 

Soviet military expenditures and forces 
have been expanding while we are seeking 
to reduce our defense commitments. The 
Mansfield amendment could create a situa- 
tion in which the American people, isolated 
from their NATO allies, would have to in- 
crease their yearly defense expenditures a 
hundred times the amount the senator hopes 
to save. 

LIVINGSTON HARTLEY. 

WASHINGTON. 


[From The Arizona Republic, May 16, 1971] 
MANSFIELD RIGHT IN TROOP STAND 
(By Michael Padev) 


WASHINGTON.—Senate Majority Leader 


Mike Mansfield (D-Mont) last week intro- 


duced in the Senate an important and time- 
ly resolution, asking that American troops 
stationed in West Europe be cut by half 
immediately. 

“We've got too much over there,” Senator 
Mansfield told newsmen. “Too much logistics, 
too many generals, too many colonels, too 
much headquarters. Too much! All this can 
be cut by half, and our troops would prob- 
ably be twice as effective.” 

White House spokesmen strongly opposed 
Senator Mansfield’s ideas on grounds that 
our direct and large-scale commitment was 
“the essential ingredient for the cohesion of 
the West.” Government officials also added 
that American credibility in the world would 
suffer if the U.S. ordered a large withdrawal 
of troops from West Europe. 

Considering today’s international realties, 
as well as U.S. national interests, there can 
be little doubt that Senator Mansfield is 
right and White House spokesmen are wrong. 
The credibility of any state does not depend 
on the amount of troops it has stationed on 
bases abroad. In fact, the opposite is true: 
The more troops a state has stationed abroad, 
the less its word is believed by foreign politi- 
cal leaders. 

The credibility of a state depends entirely 
upon its military and economic strength, and 
upon the firmness and continuity of its 
foreign policy. Troops stationed abroad al- 
ways tend to weaken a country’s economic 
strength, as is the case with the U.S. 

Few foreign leaders can be impressed by 
the foreign policy of a state which finds it 
necessary to send its armed forces to foreign 
bases. If anything, an army stationed in 
foreign lands is a serious blow to the political 
prestige of its government. Foreign armies 
are always unpopular, even when stationed 
in friendly countries, 

The serious run on the dollar which took 
place in Europe in the past two weeks has 
led to a humiliating devaluation of the once 
proud and mighty American currency in 
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most European countries. Among other 
things, it showed that West Europeans have 
serious doubts about American economic 
strength and U.S. financial solvency. Here is 
a most convincing—and very painful—exam- 
ple of lack of credibility in the U.S, 

Senator Mansfield rightly points out that 
only drastic cuts in foreign expenditures can 
help restore the foreign confidence in the 
US—by strengthening the international 
dollar position as well as the American 
economy. 

The U.S. cannot have strong influence in 
world politics if the dollar is weak, and if the 
future of the American economy is uncertain. 
Absolutely the most important problem 
which today faces the U.S. government is 
restoration of the strength of the dollar and 
the stability of the American economy, This 
is the foundation stone of all policies, in- 
ternal and external, 

With a strong dollar and a healthy econ- 
omy, the U.S. government will enjoy all the 
international credibility it needs. Without 
them, American influence in world affairs, 
would amount to little, no matter how many 
foreign bases are occupied by American 
troops. 


[From the New York Times, May 16, 1971] 
SENATOR MANSFIELD’S FOLLY 


Senator Mansfield could not have chosen 
a more inopportune time to revive his effort 
to cut American forces in Europe in half by 
the end of the year. His amendment will 
surely be rejected next Wednesday unless 
the Senate has lost all sense of respon- 
sibility; but its mere introduction could 
harm nearly every ongoing negotiating effort 
by the United States and its allies. 

Above all, the amendment will weaken an 
agreed NATO position for negotiations with 
the Warsaw Pact nations for balanced force 
reductions in Europe at the very moment 
when this initiative is finally drawing a 
positive response, Leonid Brezhnev, the 
Soviet Communist leader, has at last pro- 
posed negotiations with NATO and promised 
that the Warsaw Pact members will make 
clear just what mutual troops reductions 
they are prepared to discuss. As Secretary of 
State Rogers says, Mr. Brezhnev will have no 
incentive to negotiate seriously if the United 
States intends in any event to withdraw 50 
per cent of its forces unilaterally. 

Even a narrow defeat for the amendment 
will shake the confidence of ten European 
allies who have committed themselves to a 
greater share of the common burden by 
spending a billion more dollars over five 
years to improve conventional forces and 
boost their contributions to the NATO in- 
frastructure. In return for this pledge, Presi- 
dent Nixon promised last December not to 
reduce United States forces in Europe “unless 
there is reciprocal action from our adver- 
saries.” 

Such a drastic American pull-out would 
weaken the West’s negotiating stance on 
many critical fronts. It would jeopardize 
chances for working out with the Soviet 
Union a viable solution to Berlin; and if 
there is no Berlin settlement, West Ger- 
many’s treaties with the Soviet Union and 
Poland. will be stillborn. Bonn’s whole Ost- 
politik—the effort to build more normal and 
peaceful relations with its Eastern neigh- 
bors—would thus be derailed and a severe 
political convulsion in West Germany would 
be inevitable. 

It is easy to share Senator Mansfield’s dis- 
may that the United States still has 300,000 
troops in Europe twenty-six years after the 
end of World War II. It is easier still to 
agree with him that the halving of these 
forces offers a quick way to ease America’s 
balance of payments deficit and bolster the 
ailing dollar. 

But can anyone really believe that this uni- 
lateral action in breach of agreed NATO pol- 
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icy is the proper way to bring about a safe 
reduction in forces? Or that such a high- 
handed American move could possibly lay 
the base for more orderly cooperation on in- 
ternational monetary problems or on any- 
thing else? 

In nearly thirty years of service in House 
and Senate, Mr. Mansfield has made notable 
contributions to American foreign policy; but 
this move at this time is reckless in the ex- 
treme. Secretary Rogers may have exaggerated 
in saying such a withdrawal would “sig- 
nal the end of NATO,” but he was surely right 
in describing it as “a mistake of historic 
proportions’—a sentiment promptly and 
rightly endorsed by the President and a bi- 
partisan group of distinguished former offi- 
cials.” 


PULL IN OUR Horns? 


The much-touted dollar crisis—which al- 
ready looks rather less than critical—has 
spawned some weirdly wonderful ideas for 
its cure. 

Sen. Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.), for exam- 
ple, has longed for years to pull a lot of 
US. troops out of Western Europe. 

So the senator now gallops in with a bill 
in Congress to compe] withdrawal of 150,000 
of these men, arguing that our spending 
for their and other far-flung troops’ keep 
has helped to bring on the monetary what- 
is-it or what-was-it. 

Other deep thinkers feel that the dollar 
would regain its health overnight if the 
U.S.A. would bug out of Vietnam and leave 
its South Vietnamese allies to butchers, 
sadists and savages from Red North Vietnam. 

It is merely coincidence, of course, that 
these same thinkers were yelling long before 
the dollar’s uneasy spell for a Viet bugout. 

These news items are symptoms of a 
spreading desire among Americans to pull 
in our military horns and set ourselves up 
in our blessedly lonely U.S. homeland for 
some years to come if not forever after. 


[From the New York Times, May 16, 1971] 
UNBALANCED GOVERNMENT 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON.—The ancient dilemmas of 
American politics are back in the headlines 
again: How to give the President the powers 
necessary to defend the nation in a time of 
nuclear weapons and international ballistic 
missiles, and still maintain the control of 
Congress. How to keep him strong enough to 
govern the nation without allowing him to 
impose his will on the people and their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 

There is another question that is central 
to the present debate: How to keep the 
President from using the authority he clearly 
must have in a major nuclear crisis—when 
the nation could be devastated before the 
Congress could even be assembled—in more 
limited emergencies like the Vietnam war. 

This is the new element in the old struggle 
between the executive and legislative 
branches. The invention of nuclear weapons 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles has 
clearly destroyed the old concept of an 
“equal balance” between the President and 
the Congress, and another invention—na- 
tional television—has added to the Presi- 
dent’s advantage in the ancient struggle. But 
the struggle goes on because President John- 
son and President Nixon have been assuming 
that the new Presidential powers of the nu- 
clear-missile age may be applied to limited 
emergencies. 

This is the assumption that is now being 
challenged by Senators Mansfield, Fulbright, 
Javits and others. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Mansfield and Mr, Ful- 
bright have not done much better than 
Presidents Johnson and Nixon in clarifying 
this distinction between Presidential power 
in primary emergencies and Presidential 
power in secondary emergencies. 
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In his conduct of the Vietnam war, for 
example, President Nixon has asserted his 
right, as he sees it, to invade Cambodia and 
Laos even without prior consultation with 
the Congress, and Senators Mansfield and 
Fulbright, among others, fearing that the 
Congress may be losing all effective control 
over Presidential power, are now trying to 
compel him to get all American troops out 
of Vietnam by the end of this year and cut 
the American forces in Europe. 

So there is a new and more subtle aspect 
now to the old struggle of executive vs. legis- 
lative power. It is not merely who rules—the 
President or the Congress—but when and 
under what circumstances. 

Even before the invention of nuclear 
weapons and intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles and national television this was an end- 
less and unresolved controversy. 

Only very rarely in the history of the Re- 
public have the White House and the Con- 
gress managed to establish the mutual trust, 
self-restraint and cooperation that are essen- 
tial to give the President adequate power and 
the Congress adequate control. 

During the critical days before the two 
World Wars, when United States influence 
might have been used to prevent the tragic 
divisions of Western civilization, the Ameri- 
can Presidents were too weak to conduct an 
effective diplomacy for peace. 

During the Civil War, the complaint was 
not of Congressional but of Presidential 
dictatorship. 

The Senators of that day were much more 
outspoken against the dominance of the 
President than Senators Fulbright or Javits 
are today. Many of them back in the war 
between the states believed that the 37th 
Congress in 1863 would actually be the last 
to meet in the Capitol in Washington. Sen- 
ator Wade, according to George W. Julian's 
memoirs, “said the country was going to hell, 
and the scenes in the French Revolution 
were nothing in comparison with what we 
should see here.” Even in his gloomy moods, 
which are not infrequent, Senator Fulbright 
never went quite that far. 

Nevertheless, the controversy goes on and 
will continue to do so, for the Founding 
Fathers, when they were allocating power 
between men at Philadelphia, were con- 
sciously, and purposely ambiguous. 

They knew conditions would change. They 
wanted the Executive and the Congress to 
struggle for power and to clarify the prob- 
lem in the struggle. 

That is what is happening now in Wash- 
ington. On the ultimate questions of life and 
death of the nation, the President will in- 
evitably prevail. But in lesser emergencies, 
as Vietnam has proved, the need for Con- 
gressional oversight and veto is obvious. 

Passing bills to give the Congress more 
power to restrain the President is not likely 
to be more effective than the power the 
Congress already has over money, and re- 
fuses to use. 

So, although candid and trustful con- 
sultation between the White House and Con- 
gress is, and always has been, hard to come 
by, there is really no more effective com- 
promise, particularly after the inventions of 
the atomic bomb and the long-range missile. 

Since then, the President cannot be de- 
prived of decisive power, As Walter Lipp- 
mann said back in 1941, even before the in- 
vention of the atomic bomb, “this difficulty 
can be resolved, but only by the display of 
self-restraint, objectivity of mind, and mag- 
nanimity which are rare indeed in public life. 
The difficulty will never be restored by those 
who, if they like the President, are for him 
regardless, who if they do not like him, 
incite Congress to resist him. ... It is no 
good depriving him of necessary power. It 
is no good arguing that mechanical pro- 
visos and limitations are a real substitute for 
consultation, common council, and continu- 
ing accountability.” 
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That is a fairly good description of where 
the President and the Congress are in May 
of 1971. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, May 16, 1971] 
How Nor To REDUCE TROOPS 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

WAsHINGTON.—American troops are in Eu- 
rope as one part in a grand strategy of in- 
tricately connecting political, military, and 
economic considerations which bear impor- 
tantly on this country’s relations with its 
allies and with the Soviet Union. So any 
change in the troop level needs to be made 
with discriminating attention to side effects 
and consequences. 

The present Senate effort to lower the 
troop figure has been undertaken without 
any such care. Only the nearly universal re- 
spect felt for Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field prevents widespread expression of the 
view that his proposal on troops demon- 
strates the Senate's unfitness to play a larger 
role in foreign affairs. 

For one thing, it comes piggyback on two 
other extraordinarily difficult issues. One is 
the bill before the Senate now to extend the 
Selective Service system. The other issue 
arises from amendments limiting what the 
President can do in Vietnam which are going 
to be offered to the Selective Service law. 

Nobody can be altogether confident of the 
right approach on either of these two weighty 
issues. But Senator Mansfield has now added 
to the draft extension bill the amendment 
that would cut the American troop presence 
in Europe. In such a context, nobody can ef- 
fectively weigh his proposal on the merits. 

Then there is the timing of the Mansfield 
amendment. It has nothing to do with any 
serious foreign policy consideration. On the 
contrary, what seems to have moved the 
majority leader was a misunderstanding of 
the implications of the recent international 
money crisis. 

Some Southern and Midwestern Demo- 
crats in the Senate wrongly interpreted the 
European decision to let various currencies 
float as a smack at the United States. They 
were angered to the point of feeling a tough 
riposte was in order. Seeing that in such a 
mood they would be for troop reduction, 
Senator Mansfield slipped in his amendment. 

As far as the serious foreign policy consid- 
erations go, the present time is particularly 
inauspicious for a move on troop reduction. 
The big on-going negotiation turns on the 
Strategic arms limitation talks between Rus- 
sia and the United States in Vienna. The un- 
derlying premise of those talks is that a rough 
parity now obtains between this country and 
the Soviet Union. 

As Senator John Sherman Cooper, the dis- 
tinguished Kentucky Republican, pointed 
out on the Senate floor the other day, the 
parity principle argues that any scaling down 
of forces in Europe be mutual. For the United 
States to undertake unilateral reduction this 
time would actually work against the pros- 
pects for a secure easing of tension. 

Many of Senator Mansfield’s most sophis- 
ticated supporters argue that he did not 
really intend to precipitate a troop cut. They 
say that he put forward the amendment 
mindful that it would be watered down in 
the legislative process. His true purpose, they 
feel, was to shake things up—to push the 
administration to some new diplomatic 
moves. 

Considering the inertia of any adminis- 
tration and the nearly sacred character 
which has been imparted to the issue of 
troops in Europe, that purpose is surely le- 
gitimate. The more so as the Nixon admin- 
istration has used the need for standing firm 
against the Communists as a justification for 
every presidential policy from invading Laos 
to starting a new bomber, But there are far 
better ways to change an unsatisfactory sta- 
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tus quo than by fixing troop limits in 


Europe. 

One way would be to deal with the ques- 
tion of total military strength. Instead of a 
mandatory lowering of the number of troops 
stationed in Europe, the Congress might ap- 
propriately cut the military manpower the 
President is allowed to maintain all over the 
world. That way there would be pressure on 
the administration to use manpower re- 
sources in a more discriminating fashion. 

A second useful variant would assert the 
principle of mutual force reduction. The 
Senate would come out for a troop cut pro- 
viding an equal cut were made on the Soviet 
side. Such a step would be particularly 
worthwhile in view of party Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev's assertion of Russian interest in 
a mutual reduction of forces. 

The shaping of these possible variants of- 
fers an important test of leadership in the 
Senate. There is a widespread feeling in the 
country that there has been too much power 
and authority vested in the presidency. 
There is a disposition to redress the balance 
in favor of the Senate. But the Senate has to 
show—as it has not done at all in the han- 
dling of the Mansfield amendment to date— 
that it is worthy of such trust. 

Note: In a previous column, I erred in 
stating that General Electric owned Pratt & 
Whitney. They are independent companies. 


[From the New York Times, May 16, 1971] 


TROOPS IN EUROPE: MANSFIELD Dip FINE 
UNTIL BREZHNEV CAME ALONG 


(By John W. Finney) 


WasHINGTON.—Senator Mike Mansfield, an 
accommodating Irishman from Montana, can 
be as stubborn as he is gentle, and that prob- 
ably explains as much as anything why the 
Administration suddenly found itself con- 
fronted last week with a political crisis on 
the long quiescent NATO front. 

For years the Senate majority leader had 
been promoting a sense-of-the-Senate reso- 
lution calling for a “substantial reduction” 
in the American military contribution to 
NATO, Deliberately he never pushed the 
resolution to a vote, though undoubtedly it 
would have passed by a sizable Senate ma- 
jority. Rather, he held out the threat of pas- 
sage of the resolution in the hope that it 
might bestir first the Johnson Administra- 
tion, then the Nixon Administration into re- 
examining American policy toward NATO. 

The gentle prods were ignored. Instead the 
Nixon Administration in February an- 
nounced that “the United States would 
maintain and improve its forces and not re- 
duce them without reciprocal action by its 
adversaries.” 

More in frustration than in anger, Sena- 
tor Mansfield last week went beyond his 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution by introduc- 
ing an amendment to the Selective Service 
Bill that would require the 300,000-man 
American force in Western Europe to be cut 
in half by the end of the year. 

Such is the breakdown in communications 
between the White House and Capitol Hill 
that the Nixon Administration was surprised 
by the Mansfield move. When it realized a 
couple of days later that the amendment 
stood a good chance of passing the Senate, 
the White House—which tends to treat Con- 
gress like a distant enemy best ignored— 
mounted a rare political counteroffensive. 

Summoned to the White House were such 
Democratic and Republican stalwarts of an- 
other era as Dean Acheson, John J, McCloy, 
George Ball, Henry Cabot Lodge and Lucius 
D. Clay, along with such former NATO com- 
manders as Alfred M. Gruenther, Lauris 
Norstad and Lyman L. Lemnitzer. As Mr. 
Acheson observed later, “we are all old and 
we are all eloquent.” Their Presidential as- 
signment was to lobby on Capitol Hill against 
the Mansfield amendment. 

While they lobbied privately, Secretary of 
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State William P. Rogers was unleashing a 
barrage of dire warnings before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that should 
have been enough to intimidate any waver- 
ing Senator. If the amendment were passed, 
the Secretary said, it would be “a mistake of 
historic proportions,” “very detrimental to 
our foreign policy and very harmful to our 
national interest,” and “signal the end of 
NATO.” 

And yesterday President Nixon issued a 
statement of his own, saying that a NATO 
troop cut now would be “an error of historic 
dimensions. 

Through all the noise, Senator Mansfield 
sat bemused in his leather easy chair in his 
Senate office, smiling over the Administra- 
tion’s reaction. He quipped: “They are call- 
ing in all the old-timers, all the guys who 
formulated this policy 25 years ago. It just 
illustrates the generation gap in our policy.” 

The Administration arguments and the 
rhetoric had a familiar ring. As always they 
were based on dire hypothetical assumptions 
and predictions of what would happen if 
the United States withdrew any of its troops 
from Europe. The present level was needed, 
it was said, to give NATO the “flexible re- 
sponse” of countering a Soviet thrust with 
conventional means rather than being 
forced immediately to nuclear weapons. If 
the United States withdrew some of its 
forces, the argument went, it would de- 
moralize the Europeans, make them ques- 
tion the American commitment to their 
defense and, perhaps, lead the Germans be- 
yond Ostpolitik detente toward appeasement 
of the Soviet Union, 

In comparison, the Mansfield rebuttal 
seemed relatively simple, straightforward, 


almost negative in tone. It included the fol- 
lowing points: 

Twenty-five years after the war it doesn’t 
make sense” to have 300,000 military men 
and 200,000 dependents in Europe. With its 
four divisions backed up by layers of ee 


troops, the United States Army in 
overstuffed and plushy, as indicated by es 
fact that there are 128 generals, or one for 
every 2,300 men. The new prosperous Euro- 
peans are not carrying a fair share of the 
defense burden, and meanwhile the United 
States needs the dollars being spent in Eu- 
rope for problems back home. Two divisions 
are as good a commitment of American in- 
tentions as four, and besides there are those 
7,000 tactical nuclear weapons to deter the 
Russians, 

But the fillip to the Mansfield argument 
was the monetary crisis in Europe, brought 
on by the United States deficit in interna- 
tional payments. To this deficit the Ameri- 
can troops in Europe contribute about $1.8 
billion annually, offset in part by German 
purchases of American equipment and bonds. 
If there is one lesson that Senator Mansfield 
has learned from his predecessor, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, it is that nothing quite so agitates 
a politician as a suggestion that the dollar 
is in danger. So day after day, Senator Mans- 
field was reminding his colleagues that the 
“run” was not on the mark or the ruble but 
on the dollar. For a while it seemed a per- 
Suasive enough argument to carry the day 
in the Senate. 

SENATE ASSERTIVENESS 


The Mansfield amendment also reflected 
the new foreign policy assertiveness of the 
Senate. Through Congressional power over 
appropriations, Senator Mansfield is seeking 
to force a change in NATO policy, just as in 
a broader sense Senator John Stennis, chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 


tee, last week joined liberals in attempting to 
impose legislative restrictions on the Presi- 
dent’s war powers. 

Faced with a challenge to his foreign pol- 
icy prerogatives, President Nixon ruled out 
any face-saving compromise on the NATO is- 
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sue, just as Mr. Rogers, last week dismissed 
proposed war powers legislation as ineffec- 
tive, probably unconstitutional and a dan- 
gerous impairment of the President’s ability 
to act in an emergency. 

But then, from the most unlikely quarter, 
came help for the Nixon Administration. In 
& speech in Tiflis, capital of Soviet Georgia, 
Soviet party chief Leonid Brezhnev called on 
NATO to open negotiations on military dis- 
engagement. As Mr. Rogers let slip before the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Brezhnev 
offer was virtually the same that the Warsaw 
Pact nations had made nearly a year ago. 
But the Administration latched on to the 
offer as a way to beat the Mansfield amend- 
ment. A White House spokesman found the 
Brezhney opening encouraging and said it 
reinformed the Administration view that 
“this is not the time to unilaterally dismantle 
our forces in Europe.” If the amendment is 
adopted, Mr. Rogers warned, “we could kiss 
that issue (mutual reductions) goodbye.” 

Armed with the unlikely Brezhney-Nixon- 
Acheson alliance, the Administration prob- 
ably now can defeat the amendment when 
it comes up for a vote this Wednesday. But 
even in defeat, Senator Mansfield believes he 
will finally prevail. Twenty years ago, in an- 
other “great debate” over stationing troops 
in Europe, the Senate, by a 69-21 vote, en- 
dorsed President Truman’s decision to send 
four divisions to NATO. 

By running up a substantial minority for 
his amendment, Senator Mansfield at least 
will be able to demonstrate to the White 
House, Pentagon and State Department that 
political sentiment is shifting against keep- 
ing these four divisions in Europe. If so, per- 
haps at last he will have succeeded in his 
objective of getting the Administration and 
the allies off dead center in exam- 
ing future policy for NATO. 


[From the Washington Post, May 16, 1971] 
A “SUBSTANTIAL” Troop REDUCTION Is “OvEr- 
DUE” 

(By Arthur J. Goldberg) 

In the legislative quiet of Washington, the 
Democratic Majority Leader, a moderate and 
almost wholly non-partisan man, has become 
the center of a storm. President Nixon has 
rallied some prestigious figures—Democrats 
and Republicans—against the Mansfield 
amendment to mandate the reduction by half 
of the American forces deployed in Europe. 

Lest it be thought that everyone who has 
served our government in the cabinet and 
in a diplomatic capacity agrees with the 
group assembled by the President, I want to 
state my support for Senator Mansfield’s 
thesis. This is not to say that I agree with 
the size of the reduction in our European 
forces that he has proposed. Nor do I believe 
that we should proceed unilaterally without 
a last clear warning to our allies that this 
time we really mean business. (I emphasize 
“last clear warning” because our other warn- 
ings over the years have not been taken very 
seriously.) But these differences can be re- 
solved by appropriate revisions of the Mans- 
field amendment. The important considera- 
tion is that Co: assert its authority to 
declare that the time has come, and indeed 
is long overdue, for a substantial reduction 
of American forces in Europe. 

Along with Senator Mansfield, I am a firm 
supporter of the Atlantic alliance. But it is 
no service to that alliance for the United 
States now and for the indefinite future to 
continue to play the role of the dominant 
and dominating influence in the defense of 
Western Europe. 

It is 26 years since the end of World War 
II. Western Europe, with our generous help, 
has made a remarkable economic recovery 
from the havoc and destruction of war. The 
strength of the mark and other European 
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currencies compared to the dollar is dramatic 
proof of Western Europe's economic ability 
to assume the primary burden of its own de- 
fense, with sensible supporting help on our 
part against the threat of Soviet aggression. 

For some years, Senator Mansfield has 
patiently and diplomatically advanced the 
view that Western Europe should assume the 
paramount role in the defense of its allied 
countries. If today, Senator Mansfield swings 
what some critics characterize as a “meat ax,” 
it is because the arts of persuasion have 
proved singularly ineffective. 

The Senator has pointed out, as noted in 
the press, that we still have some 300,000 
military men, 225,000 dependents, 128 gen- 
erals and over 7,000 nuclear warheads in Eu- 
rope. These figures exclude the formidable 
military establishment of our Sixth Fleet, a 
major element of our European presence and 
deterrent capacity. 

I believe, as does Senator Mansfield, in a 
rational and balanced deterrent against the 
possibility of ill-conceived Soviet movements 
in Western Europe. Neither he nor I advo- 
cate total withdrawal of our forces from Eu- 
rope but surely the time is overdue for a 
substantial reduction in the number of our 
troops there. And, among other considera- 
tions, it seems to me that part of the billions 
we now devote to the maintenance of land 
forces in Europe would be better spent by 
improving our airlift capacity, so that we 
could dispatch combat-ready troops to Eu- 
rope should the occasion require. In this 
connection, many of our present European 
troops are not combat forces, and both they 
and their dependents constitute a heavy 
drain on American resources not adequately 
offset by current arrangements with our Eu- 
ropean allies. 

There is another factor to be taken into 
account. True, a mutual reduction in forces 
would be the ideal solution, but since this 
has not eventuated because of past Soviet 
intransigence and our NATO allies’ foot- 
dragging, is it not time that we gave serious 
consideration to the proposition that a lim- 
ited unilateral reduction in our European 
forces will put the cold-warrior elements at 
the Kremlin under pressure to consider a 
corresponding reduction of forces on their 
part? We are not the only country suffering 
from the exactions of a swollen military es- 
tablishment. 

Mr. Brezhnev’s recent and welcome initia- 
tive indicating an interest in a mutual re- 
duction of NATO and Warsaw forces would 
seem at the very least to be some indication 
that the Soviet Union is also such a country. 

Senator Mansfield is a thoughtful man. 
There is a basic philosophy behind his move. 
I think I understand what it is and would 
summarize it thusly: 

Realism requires us to remember that our 
national power, great as it is, is not unlim- 
ited and that our interests and responsibili- 
ties are not unlimited, either. President Ken- 
nedy properly reminded us that the United 
States is neither omnipotent nor omniscent 
and that there cannot be an American solu- 
tion for every problem. 

In this spirit, Senator Mansfield has been 
trying to tell us for a decade that in place of 
an American prescription for European se- 
curity, we should encourage one by Western 
Europe—one which we can support and to 
which we can subscribe. Senator Mansfield 
seeks, I believe, only to communicate the 
basic truth that today, time and circum- 
stances haye rendered obsolete the means 
once required to demonstrate our basic com- 
mitment to the security of Western Europe. 

I think it high time that we pay careful 
heed to Senator Mansfield’s sound advice. 
Surely there is no need to employ a shop- 
worn collection of pejorative adjectives in 
characterizing that advice, coming as it does 
from our most non-pejorative statesman. 
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STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE BINGHAM 


In my view, Senator Mansfield’s position 
on unilateral U.S. troop withdrawals from 
Europe is seriously mistaken. However, Pres- 
ident Nixon has only himself to blame for 
his troubles on this issue in the Senate. The 
rebellious mood prevalent in the Senate re- 
fiects the high-handed way Mr. Nixon has 
treated the Congress in regard to Vietnam. 
Moreover, it will not help in the Congress 
for the President to enlist the help of an 
elder statesman who can seemingly never 
express disagreement with anyone these 
days without insulting him. Senator Mans- 
field may be wrong, but he is by no means 
“assinine,” 

The administration is also poorly advised 
to take the position that the maintenance of 
American troops in Western Europe, at great 
expense, is not properly the business of the 
Congress. Instead, the Administration 
should be talking about whatever plans it has 
to press for troop withdrawals on a mutual 
basis, either by prior agreement with the 
Soviets, or by phased withdrawals keyed to 
corresponding reciprocal action by the Com- 
munists. That the administration had not 
done enough along these lines was the over- 
whelming consensus last year of the subcom- 
mittee on Europe of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, of which Congressman 
Farbstein of New York was Chairman and 
member. The Subcommittee held extensive 
hearings (Feb. 17-April 9), but failed to 
find a single knowledgeable witness who 
would support the Mansfield view and ac- 
cordingly did not advocate substantial uni- 
lateral withdrawals. 

JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 
WASHINGTON. 


SCALING Down MILITARY POSTURE 


Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield of 
Montana would cut the number of American 
troops in Europe by half, he announced in 
Washington. He will introduce a bill to that 
effect, either as an amendment to the draft 
extension or to another later defense bill, he 
said. He thinks the 525,000 servicemen and 
their dependents in Europe could be cut in 
half “and they would probably be twice as 
effective.” 

One reason for this move is the weakness 
of the American dollar abroad, due in part 
to an over-supply of dollars. The cost of 
American troops and equipment, either 
actually in Europe or set aside for use there, 
is put at $14 billion a year. It has been a 
quarter of a century since the second World 
War ended, and the United States organized 
the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance forces to 
stem the tide of Communism over Europe. 
We keep 4% Army divisions in Europe and 
Americans are in overall command of NATO 
forces. 

A World War I veteran—he enlisted in the 
Navy at 14 and subsequently in the Army and 
the Marines—Mansfield thinks, “We've got 
too much over there. Too much logistics; too 
many generals; too many colonels; too much 
headquarters, Too much.” 

Mansfield’s is the latest of a series of chal- 
lenges to the armed services. In the draft 
bill itself, for the first time, Congress tells 
the Pentagon how many men and women 
it can have in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Air Force. Heretofore, Congress exerted 
control over armed forces size through appro- 
priations; it had never authorized levels. 
The Armed Services committee warned the 
services not to fatten their ranks with re- 
turned Vietnam men. To emphasize the 
point, it cut the Army by 50,000, the Navy 
and Air Force by 3,000 each and left the 
Marines at its own requested 209,846 strength. 

Congress is expressing the general disen- 
chantment with war with these challenges. It 
is overlooking the ever-present threat to the 
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United States from the Soviet Union. When 
it gets over this sock-the-services binge, we 
hope it won't be too late to rebuild the 
nation’s defenses. 


[From the Washington Post, May 16, 1971] 
BrezHnNev's Bro: Nrxon’s OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. Brezhnev’s new bid to NATO to nego- 
tiate “reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments in Central Europe” could not have 
come at a more convenient moment for Mr. 
Nixon. The administration, to blunt Senator 
Mansfield’s sudden threat to legislate a 50 
per cent cut in American troops levels in 
Europe, had just declared that a unilateral 
cut would destroy prospects of negotiating 
a mutual NATO-Warsaw Pact reduction, And 
just a few days later, Mr. Brezhnev hands 
the President precisely the bid he needs to 
hammer home his point. 

It would be wrong to conclude, however, 
that the Kremlin had deliberately set out to 
lend Mr. Nixon a hand. There is a more 
likely explanation. The Russians had been 
complaining in diplomatic corners that the 
West had not picked up a vague negotiations 
proposal in a Brezhnev speech of March 30. 
Probably they decided to give the proposal 
a new push. Meanwhile Senator Mansfield 
struck. But a few days simply was not 
enough for the Soviet bureaucracy to change 
signals in order to take advantage of the 
Mansfield amendment’s contribution to 
American and overall NATO disarray. The 
second Brezhnev speech went ahead anyway. 

Whateyer the explanation, the new lan- 
guage is on the table. The NATO Council is 
to meet in early June in Lisbon and certainly 
it will examine Mr. Brezhnev’s words closely. 
It is interesting that the Kremlin now seems 
willing to discuss not only the reduction of 
foreign troops stationed in Europe, as before, 
but the reduction of national troops, too. 
Moreover, Mr. Brezhnev indicated that Mos- 
cow wishes to bring in nuclear as well as 
conventional weapons, an explicit widening 
of terms that would bring talks between the 
two alliances into an area now monopolized 
in the SALT discussions by the two great 
powers alone. 

Invariably any offer of negotiations from 
Moscow is met in the West with expressions 
of vigilance and with extended and usually 
turgid and negative inquiries into the Krem- 
lin's motives. Surely the wiser posture is sug- 

by Mr. Brezhnev’s observation that 
the Soviet offer, like wine, ought to be judged 
not by appearance but by taste: “Translated 
into diplomatic language, this means to start 
negotiations.” In recent years the United 
States, fearful of getting into a situation 
where Moscow could play on the anxieties of 
the Western public and the differences be- 
tween the Western allies, has resisted sitting 
down with the Kremlin on broad European 
issues. But this time—thanks, evidently and 
inadvertently, to Senator Mansfield—the 
White House quickly welcomed the Soviet 
bid. Indeed, it restated it, with something of 
& bargainer’s twist, as an offer to negotiate 
“mutual” reductions, and reductions of 
“forces” (not of “forces and armaments”). 
Mr. Brezhnev said nothing about the pet So- 
viet project of a “European security confer- 
ence,” though any NATO-Warsaw Pact nego- 
tiation on force reductions doubtless would 
be dubbed that by Moscow. The White House 
said nothing about its own and NATO’s pre- 
vious insistence on prior progress on a Ber- 
lin agreement. 

Many will now cry that the President has 
been tricked into premature and dangerous 
East-West talks that he will be unable to 
control, but this is quite wrong. The Presi- 
dent has before him precisely the oppor- 
tunity for a major European negotiation 
that the times require. It is an opportunity 
not just to put down Senator Mansfield but 
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to try to move toward the sort of new East- 
West and American-European relationships 
which both he and the Senator surely desire. 
Arthur Goldberg, in an article printed else- 
where on this page, suggests that Senator 
Mansfield himself actually is helping the ad- 
ministration to reach out into this larger 
international dimension, Averell Harriman, 
also on this page, emphasizes how vital it is 
to preserve the Atlantic Alliance, even while 
shaping it to new conditions. Together, they 
make plain that any administration effort to 
beat down Senator Mansfield merely for the 
sake of holding intact the status quo runs 
counter to the American interest in a more 
stable world. 


[From the Sunday Herald Traveler, May 16, 
1971] 
U.S. Toxenism Towarp NATO? 


Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield of 
Montana has renewed his drive to compel by 
legislative stipulation the reduction of U.S, 
forces in Europe by 50 per cent—from 300,000 
to 150,000. 

Among other reasons, Sen. Mansfield cites 
the imbalance of international payments that 
results from the support of American troop 
commitments in NATO countries, a timely 
reason these days when European moneymen 
are speculating against the dollar. At other 
times, Sen. Mansfield and shriller critics of 
the American presence in Europe have de- 
plored the “abnormal” situation that keeps 
U.S. military might on the Continent a 
quarter of a century after World War II, a 
presence that neo-isolationists consider omi- 
nous and provocative. 

U.S. troop commitments within NATO 
countries are, admittedly, “abnormal”—just 
as “abnormal” as the Russian divisions in 
East Germany and elsewhere throughout the 
Warsaw Pact nations. Two “abnormal” 
presences do not make a situation normal 
but they help to explain, for those critics 
with short memories, why U.S. troops are 
there, why the Europeans want us to stay 
and why, unless the neo-isolationists prevail, 
they will stay as part of the collective defense 
of Western Europe—to whose rescue this na- 
tion rushed twice within 25 years. 

American troops in Europe are also “hos- 
tages of our intent.” Under the provisions of 
the NATO alliance, the presence of U.S. 
ground and air forces in Western Europe (and 
the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean) consti- 
tute a far greater deterrent than mere num- 
bers would suggest. Any temptation to en- 
croach upon West Germany or Turkey, for 
example, becomes frightfully sobering be- 
cause it would entail hostilities with the 
United States. 

The temptation would be greater and the 
deterrence much less forceful, however, if 
American troops were reduced to only a 
token force. Under these circumstances, a 
still more menacing strategic option must be 
considered. Without sufficient conventional 
forces to deter or repel a sudden attack, 
NATO leaders might have no other choice 
than to resort to nuclear weapons. A credible 
conventional NATO force—of which U.S. 
troops compose about 25 per cent—thus gives 
the United States and its NATO partners a 
“strategy of flexible response.” 

Just as important, however, are the non- 
military repercussions a reduction or re- 
moval of U.S. troops would set off. As Presi- 
dent Nixon observed in his “State of the 
World” message in February: 

“Accurately or inaccurately, our allies 
would interpret a substantial withdrawal of 
American forces as a substantial withdrawal 
of America’s commitment. Were they to con- 
clude that this was happening, they would 
not necessarily do more on their own to 
compensate; they would more likely lose 
confidence in the very possibility of Western 
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defense and reduce their reliance on Western 
solidarity.” 

France under the late Charles de Gaulle 
was a perfect case in point. Somehow con- 
vinced that the United States and Great 
Britain would not risk nuclear war over con- 
tinental Europe, de Gaulle forged ahead with 
the development of French nuclear weaponry 
and expelled U.S. combat troops and NATO's 
headquarters from France. 

These strategic considerations are vastly 
more significant than the $1.7 billion spent 
in 1970 to support U.S. troops in Europe. 
That is not to say, of course, that the dollar 
drain is of no consequence. But the solution 
is not to pull out U.S. troops but to per- 
suade prosperous European nations to con- 
tribute more to their support. 

Sen. Mansfield’s proposal therefore makes 
more monetary than military sense, at least 
if it reminds Bonn, for instance, that one 
reason for the sturdiness of the dollar in the 
European money markets is that the United 
States has long made a disproportionate con- 
tribution to West Germany's financial and 
military security. 

The main points of the whole question, 
however, remain collective security and col- 
lective responsibility for it. American con- 
ventional forces and the American nuclear 
umbrella over Europe make those collective 
considerations possible. The argument should 
be not on splitting NATO's forces but on 
splitting the tab. 


[From the Washington Post, May 16, 1971] 


THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT: Two VIEWS 
“AN UNWISE REACTION TO UNWISE POLICIES” 


(By W. Averell Harriman) 


Not quite every member of the postwar 
foreign policy establishment has lined up 
with President Nixon in all-out unyielding, 
either/or opposition to.a cut in U.S, troop 
levels in Europe. In the accompanying ar- 
ticles, a long-time veteran and a relatively 
new member of the club (both Democrats) 
take opposite approaches to a middle 
ground. 

For the Senate to act precipitously to re- 
duce our forces in Europe at the very mo- 
ment the Soviets are offering to negotiate 
for a mutual withdrawal of forces would be 
highly irresponsible. Brezhnev stated, in his 
speech to the party conference in Moscow, 
just six weeks ago, “We stand for a reduction 
of armed forces and armaments in areas 
where the military confrontation is especially 
dangerous, above all in Central Europe.” 
Again speaking in Tblisi, Georgia, last Thurs- 
day, Brezhnev called upon the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization to open negotia- 
tions, in one form or another, for mutual 
reduction of forces in Europe. 

I can well understand the frustrations of 
Senator Mansfield and other senators who 
have been calling for the last six years for 
reduction in our forces stationed in Europe. 
I share this frustration. This administration 
has been cool to discussions which might 
lead to the withdrawal of some of our forces 
either by agreement among our allies or, 
preferably, by agreement for balanced mu- 
tual force reduction with the Soviet Union 
and Warsaw Pact countries. 

The Soviet Union has been urging the 
convening of a European Security Conference 
which could be a good forum to discuss such 
a reduction: I agree with the administration 
that a discussion of a force reduction would 
be greatly facilitated if an agreement were 
first reached on Berlin, eliminating the most 
explosive point of East-West tension. How- 
ever, the administration has been less than 
enthusiastic about Chancellor Brandt’s Ost- 
politik initiative, as well as Berlin. In spite 
of Brandt’s specific assurances there has 
been a suspicion that ratification of the Mos- 
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cow and Warsaw treaties would turn West 
Germany toward Moscow rather than the 
Western alliance. This mistrust is shared by 
some of our old time cold war warriors who 
still live in the Stalin era. I recall a conver- 
sation I had with one at the time Brandt was 
first launching his Ostpolitik. I asked what 
he thought about it. He replied “It is terrify- 
ing, isn't it?” NATO seems to be viewed by 
them as an institution to be protected for 
its own sake rather than as an instrument 
for improving the long term security of its 
members. 

This attitude also fails to look at the other 
side, Moscow’s relations with Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. Take Poland. Clearly one of 
Warsaw’s gravest concerns has been the un- 
certainty about its border with Germany. 
While this fear exists, the tendency must be 
to depend on Moscow. If the Oder-Neisse 
line is accepted and if there is other prog- 
Tess made toward improving relations be- 
tween Poland and West Germany, Poland’s 
dependence on Moscow will lessen and the 
natural desire of the Polish people to look 
to the West will be encouraged. 

Despite Brezhnev's invitation, we cannot 
be sure that an agreement on a reduction of 
forces can be reached. But surely we should 
make an attempt and not throw away a 
position we have attained at great cost and 
effort. 

In 1951 I was chairman of the so-called 
“three wise men” which included British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Gaitskill and 
Jean Monnet of France. This committee 
made the first detailed analysis of the capa- 
bilities of NATO members and attempted to 
indicate a fair division of the burden of the 
forces needed. I strongly supported the sta- 
tioning of our troops in Europe at that time. 
But it never occurred to me that we would 
continue to keep such large forces for as 
long as we have. I thought that with the 
extraordinary economic expansion of West- 
ern Europe stimulated by the Marshall Plan 
it could and would build up its forces while 
we would gradually reduce ours although 
continuing where necessary to contribute so- 
phisticated arms. 

Unfortunately, we have substantially 
maintained our force levels and ended our 
supply of weapons, except for the special 
cases of Greece and Turkey. This has be- 
come such a rigid tradition that any reduc- 
tion of troops on our side gives credence to 
the feeling among Europeans that we are 
turning our backs to them and retreating 
to isolationism, This is an unnatural and un- 
heathy situation which should be corrected 
by careful handling, but is not helped by a 
move in the Senate to take abrupt action to 
cut our forces in half. 

I firmly believe that the Senate should as- 
sume greater responsibility in foreign af- 
fairs but surely this requires careful consid- 
eration including full public hearings and 
committee reports before action. 

A pressure for reduction in forces in Eu- 
rope is our balance of payments crises. We 
have continued our forces in Europe at sub- 
stantial balance of payments loss. In addi- 
tion we have been engaged in the war in 
Vietnam without the slightest regard to its 
effect on our balance of payments. 

Our first action should be the prompt end 
of our reckless expenditures in Vietnam. 
The slow reduction now promised by the ad- 
ministration would withdraw only two-third 
of our forces from Vietnam after three years 
in office. There has been no assurance given 
about the balance, the air support by our 
Navy and our Air Force stationed in Thali- 
land, and no estimate of the vast sums 
needed for continued economic and military 
aid to the Thieu government if the Vietnam- 
ization of the war is to be perpetuated. 

Because of the unwillingness of the ad- 
ministration to act to end the war in Viet- 
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nam I strongly endorse the suggested Con- 
gressional moves to cut off the use of funds 
for continuing the war if all our troops are 
not withdrawn by the end of the year. The 
polls indicate that this has the support of 
the overwhelming majority of the American 
people. The administration is continuing the 
war in defiance of the will of the American 
people. I fully agreed with last Friday’s 
Washington Post editorial when it succinctly 
asked at its conclusion, “Why Europe, why 
not Vietnam?” 

President Nixon maintains that the alter- 
native to support of his continuation of the 
war in Vietnam is neo-isolationism. He is 
wrong. The fact is that continuation of the 
war is turning more and more people in 
their frustration towards isolationism. The 
action proposed in the Senate precipitously 
to reduce by half our forces in Europe is an 
unwise reaction to his unwise policies in In- 
dochina, 


[From the Baltimore Sun, May 16, 1971] 
America’s FRIENDS SHOULD HELP 


People in Britain and Western Europe 
ought to be more worried than they are 
about the American mood behind Senator 
[Mike] Mansfield’s [proposed troop-cut] ac- 
tion .. . When an influential liberal Dem- 
ocrat like Senator Mansfield reacts so angrily 
to European criticism it is time to ask what 
is wrong. The probable answer is that 
America is tired of being the punch ball of 
the Western world. 

Both doves and hawks have the scars of 
Vietnam deeply on their souls. Some feel 
justified, others humiliated by Washington's 
conversion to withdrawal, but all are hurt 
in their national pride, If the role of police- 
man is so unrewarding in Asia, it is asked, 
why should it be right in Europe? Why 
should America be criticized for letting its 
currency grow weak through spending on 
overseas troops and aid? And, above all, 
why should countries that are most critical 
of the Vietnam war and the weak dollar ex- 
pect to shelter behind a subsidized American 
policeman? The sobering fact is that these 
are isolationist questions....But the 
growth of an increasingly isolationist and 
protectionist mood in America is also un- 
derstandable, predictable and perhaps in- 
evitable, It is a mood which America’s friends 
ought to help her to combat.—The Guar- 
dian, London. 

[From The Shreveport (La.) Times, May 16, 
1971] 


Nrxon’s VIETNAM Troop WITHDRAWALS 
ARE A MONUMENTAL ACHIEVEMENT 


The Senate is scheduled to vote next 
Wednesday on a resolution—as an amend- 
ment to the draft extension bill—by Demo- 
cratic Majority Leader Mike Mansfield of 
Montana calling on President Nixon to cut in 
half the 300,000 American troops stationed 
in Europe, with the assumption that the 
Senate would take the lead in an effort to 
have Congress cut off funds for the European 
forces if the President failed to follow the 
Tesolution’s demand. 

A dozen or more amendments take prece- 
dence to Mansfield's in the order of voting, 
some just the opposite of his. One does make 
some sense—which Mansfield’s does not. 
An amendment by GOP Senator Javits of 
New York simply calls on the President to 
negotiate with our European allies for reduc- 
tion of our troops over there and reduce the 
number as rapidly as possible in accordance 
with results of the negotiations. The Presi- 
dent has been doing that for some time. 

The Mansfield proposal is simply an out- 
growth of a Vietnam proposal, largely backed 
by the same senators backing Mansfield, to 
try to compel the President (by cutting off 
funds) to set a date—presumably next De- 
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cember 31— for withdrawal of ALL American 
personnel from Southeast Asia. Both pro- 
posals are marked by a narrowness of vision, 
or an inability to understand world condi- 
tions—and America’s condition—now. 


WEST GERMANY IS THE KEY 


Today, the keystone of strength and soli- 
darity in western Europe is West Germany. 
France, Britain, Italy and the smaller coun- 
tries would be of little value in a crisis with 
Russia. The American troops there are the 
keystone of Europe’s security and also the 
northern fiank of American naval strength 
in the Mediterranean. America’s power and 
prestige, economic and military, has been 
deteriorating steadily over the past 10 years. 
Any weakening of what we have now could 
plummet us quickly into the No. 2 spot be- 
hind Russia not only in Europe but around 
the globe. Russia is not going to move while 
we stand strong behind Europe and main- 
tain our Mediterranean naval power. 

As for Southeast Asia, President Nixon’s 
achievements thus far in getting American 
troops home—sent there by two previous 
Democratic Presidents with hurrahs from 
virtually all of the senators now taking the 
lead in trying to use war, public emotion- 
alism and often misrepresentation of facts 
to chop Nixon into political pieces prior to 
the 1972 elections—should go down in his- 
tory as monumental. 

SENATORS CHANGE DIRECTION 


And the United States senators so loud 
and raucous now in their attacks on him, 
such as Democrats Birch Bayh, George Mc- 
Govern, Teddy Kennedy, Edmund Muskie 
and Hubert Humphrey—as well as TV and 
press commenators of either extreme leftist 
beliefs or anti-Nixon just for spite, or both— 
are the same senators who demanded that 
the U.S. clean the Communists out of South- 
east Asia in 1965, when there was a Demo- 
cratic President, no matter how long a war 
it took to do so. 


The shouting anti-Nixon senators should 
remember that while the Senate has a con- 
stitutional authority and mandate to “ad- 


vise and consent” with the President on 
foreign affairs, he was ELECTED constitu- 
tional Commander-in-Chief (through being 
electéd President) of ALL of the nation’s 
armed forces and they were not. The final 
decision now is his. 

The American people, as they hear these 
men, should remember: 

1. What they are advocating is the first 
surrender in American history. 

2. It almost certainly would be a surrender 
cruelly and mercilessly abandoning American 
prisoners of war estimated at up to 1,600 to 
rot in Communist prisons. Hanoi has never 
said it would release the prisoners of war 
if we set a withdrawal date. It has said that 
if we set a date the Communists then would 
TALE with us about the prisoners of war— 
but no more. Talk for how long? From now 
to Eternity? We would be pledged to get 
every American in uniform out of Southeast 
Asia before the Reds would even consider the 
prisoner of war tragedy. 

3. When President Nixon became President, 
there were 549,500 American troops in South- 
east Asia. Today there are only 273,000 still 
over there, with close to another 100,000 
scheduled to leave by December 1—bringing 
the total down somewhere around 173,000 to 
180,000 at that time. Right now the President 
is about 10,000 ahead of his withdrawal 
schedule. 

4. The last combat division (the Ameri- 
cal) now is starting home. Approximately 
80 per cent of all troops returned thus far 
are combat troops. 

5. When Democratic President Kennedy 
took office there were only a handful of non- 
combat advisory Americans in South Viet- 
nam. 

When Kennedy was assassinated and 
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Lyndon Johnson became President, there 
were only 16,000 combat U.S. troops in Viet- 
nam. Since Nixon inherited the Kennedy- 
Johnson total of U.S. military strength of 
549,500, he has reduced that a total by 276,- 
000—truly a monumental achievement. 

6. When Nixon announced a short invasion 
of Cambodia to have American lives by wip- 
ing out Communist sancturaies, the anti- 
Nixonites in the Senate and among the lib- 
eral extremists—TV or press—said he was 
“expanding the war. But he ended that cam- 
paign at the exact time he said he would. 
Further, in the period from just before Cam- 
bodia to shortly after the South Vietnamese 
invasion of Laos (in which America gave only 
air support plus some reconnaissance) the 
number of Americans in Southeast Asia was 
REDUCED by more than 200,000. 

NOT “NIXON’S WAR” 

For Democrats and extremists to try to 
call the present conflict “Nixon’s war,” as 
some are doing, is not only ridiculous but 
utterly and obviously 100 per cent falsehood. 

It is Nixon's withdrawal and if given half 
a chance by the Senate orators and others 
he'll get all Americans back home—safely, 
with some honor, some dignity and some suc- 
cess, although the Kennedy-Johnson venture 
never can go down in history as successful in 
achieving its objectives to more than a lim- 
ited extent. But such failure as this was 
generated in the escalating years to 1969— 
not in the Nixon withdrawal years. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scorr) desire to be recog- 
nized at this time? 

Mr. SCOTT, Yes, Mr. President. 

The desirability of a mutual reduction 
of forces in Europe is, I think, very clear 
to most Americans. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished majority leader in his desire 
that this program be advanced and ex- 
pedited in any way possible. I am sure 
that the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and others in the ad- 
ministration generally, would like very 
much to see a mutual reduction of forces 
of the East and the West in Europe. 

Iam hopeful that the economies of the 
East and the West would grow and pros- 
per to the degree that we could remove 
the nonproductive elements existing to- 
day—war and the preparation for war— 
from the backs of men, 

I would hope that on the Russian side 
as well as on the Western European side 
there would be a growing desire to re- 
duce forces fairly and mutually. It surely 
would be in the interest of all parties 
concerned. Whatever can be done to im- 
press our friends in Europe and impress 
those who needlessly have fear of us, is 
a good thing. 

Therefore, I am very glad that the dis- 
tinguished majority leader continues to 
make this point; namely, that it is in the 
national interest and in the interest of 
world peace that we find a way to reduce 
our forces overseas, provided they can be 
reduced safely and on the basis of some 
comity and concurrence with other 
forces present in those areas. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
ALLEN) is now. recognized for not to ex- 


ceed 15 minutes. 
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NEED FOR OVERALL LIMIT ON CAM- 
PAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, while I 
voted to order reported from our Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration the 
bill, S. 382, as amended, I feel that it is 
subject to the objection that it does not 
limit the overall cost of campaigning. 
While commendable in purpose and po- 
tentially effective in the limited area of 
its operation, it simply does not go far 
enough. 

The bill would limit campaign expen- 
ditures in two categories only, first 
broadcast media advertising; and sec- 
ond nonbroadeast media advertising, 
such as newspapers, magazines and other 
periodicals, and billboard facilities. 

The limit set is 5 cents for each per- 
son of voting age for such office for each 
of the two categories of advertising. 
However, the expenditures are inter- 
changeable, so that actually a limit of 
10 cents for each person of voting age 
for such office is provided, to be divided 
as the candidate wishes between the two 
categories. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration did 
vote to make these two limits inter- 
changeable, I think it might be well to 
reduce this 5 cents per category expen- 
diture to a lower figure, because as it is 
now it would allow as much as 10 cents 
per person of voting age to be expended 
for one type of advertising only if the 
candidate saw fit to expend his funds for 
one purpose only. 

In most cases, the limits set are much 
higher than those set by S. 3637 which 
passed during the 91st Congress but was 
vetoed by the President and his veto 
sustained. 

In the President’s veto message, he 
said that S. 3637 did not limit the overall 
cost of campaigning. Neither does S. 
382. 

The President also said in his message: 

The problem with campaign spending is 
not radio and television; the problem is 
spending. This bill plugs only one hole in 
a sieve. 

Candidates who had and wanted to spend 
large sums of money, could and would 
simply shift their advertising out of radio 
and television into other media—magazines, 
newspapers, billboards, pamphlets, and di- 
rect mail. There would be no restriction on 
the amount they could spend in these media. 

Hence, nothing in this bill would mean 
less campaign spending. 


This is in the President’s veto mes- 
sage, but the same comment still per- 
tains to S. 382. 

I continue to read: 


In fact, the bill might tend to increase 
rather than decrease the total amount that 
candidates spend in their campaigns. It is a 
fact of political life that in many Congres- 
sional districts and States a candidate can 
reach more voters per dollar through radio 
and TV than any other means of commu- 
nication. Severely limiting the use of TV 
and radio in these areas would only force the 
candidate to spend more by requiring him 
to use more expensive techniques. 

By restricting the amount of time a can- 
didate can obtain on television and radio, 
this legislation would severely limit the abil- 
ity of many candidates to get their message 
to the greatest number of the electorate. The 
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people deserve to know more, not less, about 
the candidates and where they stand. 


These same criticisms apply to S. 382 
except that nonbroadcast media adver- 
tising has now been limited along with 
radio and TV. 

The President seemingly favors an 
overall limitation on expenditures, and 
with this position I agree. 

The bill places no limit on expenditures 
for mass mailings, for handbills, bro- 
chures, printing, WATS lines, telephones, 
postage, stationery, automobiles, trucks, 
telegrams, campaign headquarters— 
State and various local ones—unlimited 
campaign workers, airplane rentals and 
tickets, buses, trains—special and reg- 
ular—campaign newspapers, movie the- 
ater film advertisements, campaign 
staffs, public relations firms, production 
expenses for broadcasts, public opinion 
polls, paid campaigners and poll watch- 
ers, novelties, bumper stickers, sample 
ballots. 

I am sure that most candidates have 
used many or most of these methods of 
advertising and campaigning. None of 
these items are limited at all. The sky 
is the limit. The bill contains no limit on 
the amount of contributions, no limit on 
the amount of a single contribution, no 
limit on the amount of the overall cam- 
paign contributions that a candidate 
could receive. So, the bill is deficient in 
these areas. 

I feel that an overall limit should be 
placed on the total amount of campaign 
contributions and expenditures that a 
candidate may receive or spend. 

I would feel that a limit of 10 cents or 
less per person of voting age for an office 
should be set for all expenditures not lim- 
ited by the broadcast and nonbroadcast 
media advertising limitations. 

Total contributions that might be re- 
ceived could thus be limited to 20 cents 
or less per person of voting age for such 
office. This limitation on the total amount 
of contributions would probably be more 
effective than merely adding the 10 
cents or less limitation for all expenses 
other than media advertising. I would 
also feel that the candidate’s own ex- 
penditures should be treated as contribu- 
tions to the campaign, which is not pro- 
vided for by the bill. 

I submit that there is even greater 
need to limit expenditure for nonmedia 
advertising than for media advertising. 
Media advertising—newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, billboards, radio, and 
television—is open and aboveboard and 
available for all to see. Overuse of media 
advertising might even be counterpro- 
ductive if the electorate felt that the can- 
didate was overspending in that field. 
The nonmedia expenditures would not 
be as apparent to the public but could be 
as effective and as expensive. It would be 
in the field of nonmedia expenditures 
that irregularities, or corrupt practices 
or abuses, if any, might be more likely 
to occur, This is not done by S. 382 as 
reported by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. I plan at the proper time 
when the bill comes before the Senate 
for consideration to offer an amendment 
to place an overall limit on all expendi- 
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tures of every type and on all campaign 
contributions received. 
Mr, President, I yield the floor. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the previous order, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska is recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


NATO TROOP REDUCTIONS 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, both the 
majority leader and the minority lead- 
er spoke this morning of the events that 
have recently taken place in Lisbon. I 
and many other Members of this body 
have waited anxiously to make some as- 
sessment as to what transpired there. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp an 
article entitled “Crucial Questions on 
NATO Cutback,” by Andrew Borowiec, 
published in the Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cle was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

CRUCIAL QUESTIONS On NATO Cursack 

(By Andrew Borowiec) 

Lisson—"'We don’t really know much about 
the Soviet attitude, but we are willing to do 
everything to find out.” 

This statement by a delegate to last week’s 
ministerial conference of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization sums up the mood of 
the Western defensive alliance. 

Relaxed but with a strong feeling of pur- 
pose, the alliance is embarking on exploratory 
talks with the Soviet bloc on how to reduce 
the forces of the two pacts in Europe, 

It will be a long and complicated process 
and pessimists within NATO feel as many as 
10 years will be needed to accomplish it. What 
is important at this stage is that both NATO 
and its Communist counterpart, the Warsaw 
Pact, are talking about how to cut rather 
than increase their military strength. 


BILATERIAL TALKS PLANNED 


The NATO spring ministerial session de- 
cided to probe further the Soviet attitude by 
@ series of bilateral conversations between 
its members and Warsaw Pact countries. The 
United States, for example, is preparing to 
start such talks soon in Washington and 
Moscow. Other NATO members are making 
their own plans. 

These “feelers” will represent the first stage 
of the new detente effort, to be followed this 
fall by a special meeting of NATO deputy 
foreign ministers or other high officials in 
Brussels. 

If the situation warrants it, the Brussels 
meeting would appoint a special envoy or a 
group of NATO envoys to carry the explora- 
tory talks a step further in direct contacts. 
The full-dress ministerial session normally 
held in Brussels in December would thus be 
faced with a full report of progress—or lack 
of it. 

A lot depends on how the Soviet leader- 
ship responds to this new detente effort by 
NATO, which in itself is a response to some 
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encouraging statements by Soviet leaders in 
recent weeks. 


RUSSIAN RESPONSE AWAITED 


The last of such statements was by Soviet 
Premier Alexi Kosygin who said Russia 
would “do everything possible” to agree on a 
mutual force reduction if NATO “displays 
real readiness to take practical steps in this 
direction.” 

In NATO’s view, the alliance already has 
shown such readiness. It remains to be seen 
whether the Russians, in turn, respond in 
kind. 

Thus the next few weeks could determine 
whether the spirit of detente will stay and 
develop or whether the hopes voiced on both 
sides once again will be deflated. 

Although the Berlin issue is not a precon- 
dition, most NATO allies feel some solid 
progress has to be accomplished there before 
other detente moves are pursued. Already 
they have discerned some movement to war- 
rant a mild degree of optimism. 

One question asked frequently by NATO 
members concerns the advantage to the Rus- 
sians to agree to any troop reduction in the 
face of persistent moves in the U.S. Senate 
to cut the strength of American forces in 
Germany. 

After all, some NATO officials say, the Rus- 
sians could, theoretically, wait for such a uni- 
lateral American move without doing any- 
thing on their side. 

There is no clear-cut answer to that ex- 
cept that the Soviet Union has its own seri- 
ous problems connected with the stationing 
of more than half a million troops in East 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. 

Every time a Soviet division is rotated from 
East Germany, a psychological problem is 
created in Russia. The Soviet soldiers have 
clearly seen the contrast between a com- 
paratively prosperous East German “ally” and 
their own country. 

And more and more Russians have been 
wondering about the need of spending money 
on their expensive military presence instead 
of on the improvement of their standard of 
living. 

There also have been reports of growing 
pressure on the Soviet Union by the satellite 
countries, forced to spend large portions of 
their budget on military preparedness—at 
the expense of their economic well being. 
This is particularly true of Poland, which 
has to cope with persistent demands within 
its own Communist party for a better lot. 

Obviously, there would be some disadvan- 
tage to the Russians in removing their forces 
from such countries as Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and Poland where they provide a seri- 
ous deterrent to any pronounced revolt 
movement. 

SYSTEM SEEMS IMPLANTED 

But at this stage, 26 years after World War 
II and after successful Soviet strength dem- 
onstrations in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
the system appears well implanted. 

In any case, the proximity of Russia to its 
East European satellites makes any military 
intervention comparatively easy. 

The problem of East Germany is somewhat 
more delicate. Perhaps inadvertently, the 
Russians have permitted the creation there 
of a strong military machine which now 
flexes its muscles and is quite capable of 
blocking a solution in Berlin. 

It will take considerable ability and per- 
suasion—if not pressure—by the Russians to 
induce East Germany to adopt a more con- 
ciliatory stand toward any Berlin solution. 

Once the preliminary stage has been 
passed, the problems in the path of any force 
reduction are bound to multiply. For the 
time being, there are few precise ideas how 
to proceed—whether the troops would be re- 
duced as a simple mathematic equation or 
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whether the distances or comparative 
strengths of various European armies are to 
be taken under consideration. 

NEED FOR NATO TO CONTINUE 

NATO’s apparent willingness to engage in 
this process does not signify its disintegra- 
tion. On the contrary—most ministers at- 
tending the Lisbon meeting preached extreme 
caution and the need for the continuation 
of the alliance as the best guarantee of peace. 

The alliance, said the final communique 
after the Lisbon meeting, “remains indis- 
pensable to peace and stability in Europe and 
to the security of all tts members.” 

Despite some divergencies of its members 
the alliance has survived 22 years and is still 
a force to reckon with. Its exploratory talks 
with Russia do not presage the slackening of 
preparedness but simply a willingness to 
dismantle some of the expensive death threat 
poised in the heart of Europe. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I find 
this to be a very fine article in the ap- 
proach it makes to what has transpired. 
Earlier I spoke in this Chamber about 
the approach of this administration in 
fracturing any possibility of developing 
a concrete, precise, and aggressive pro- 
gram on the mutual decrease of troops 
in Europe. I can only come to the con- 
clusion that this administration does not 
feel this is as important as their rhetoric 
would lead us to believe. 

If I were to characterize the approach 
of this administration to the whole prob- 
lem, I would characterize it by saying 
that this administration has brought 
about a European diplomats’ employ- 
ment assistance program, because to un- 
dertake what seems to be the present 
very lackadaisical approach will, of 
course, bring about a lot of different ef- 
forts from different embassies throughout 
Europe, and throughout the world, for 
that matter. 

The article refers to the pessimism 
that was felt or certainly the leisureli- 
ness—and that is the word that is used 
throughout the article—that was felt, 
because it speaks of the 10 years before 
we arrive at a balanced force reduction. 

The article states: 

The NATO spring ministerial session de- 
cided to probe further the Soviet attitude by 
a series of bilateral conversations between its 
members and Warsaw Pact countries. 


Reference is made to “feelers.” I hope 
problems we face today are beyond the 
stage of feelers. If anything frustrates 
the American public, and also the world, 
it is the attitude of diplomats that we 
have a lot of time in these problems. We 
do not have a lot of time. 

This Nation may bankrupt itself in 
present policies as a result of taking so 
much time. 

The article states that Kosygin said 
Russia would do “everything possible” to 
agree on a mutual force reduction if 
NATO “displays real readiness to take 
practical steps in this direction.” 

This is very clear English. I hope it 
would be that clear in Russian. But 
when we fracture our effort and disperse 
our effort into what we call feelers it 
places us in a syndrome where we will 
not see appreciable results. 

The article goes on in what I think is 
a very interesting manner to talk about 
the discussions that took place between 
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our allies in NATO, and that we should 
not worry too much about the Senate 
undertaking a unilateral force reduction 
because this would be a total giveaway, 
and the Soviet Union would merely stand 
by and wait for these results to take 
place. They would not have to make any 
effort. 

The facts speak differently, because it 
was in the course of an effort on the 
floor of the Senate by the distinguished 
majority leader, the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MawnsFretp) in connection 
with cutting the troop level that the Rus- 
sian proposal came forward. 

If anything, the statements made by 
Chairman Brezhney played into the 
hands of those who advocate negotia- 
tions, so those in Europe who now say 
that the Soviet Union will stand by and 
let us make cuts are not aware of the 
events that have taken place in the last 
30 days. 

The article goes on to refer to the 
withdrawal of Soviet Union troops from 
Eastern Europe, although we recognize 
these troops are there not in defense of 
the Soviet Union but, in an indirect sense, 
are kept there to assure the status quo 
of East European governments, and to 
destroy or nip in the bud any insurgency 
that might take place. It is interesting to 
note the dilemma into which this places 
the Soviet Union, because Soviet troops 
that serve in East Germany see that the 
economy there produces greater rewards 
than those in Russia, in the homeland. 
And when the troops go back they talk 
to the people and tell them how much 
better it would be to live in East Ger- 
many than in the Soviet Union, or in 
Czechoslovakia than in the Soviet Union. 
This creates a unique morale problem 
for the Russian people, and this might 
be the underlying motivation for their 
opposing the idea that they must main- 
tain troops in Eastern Europe to main- 
tain security. This offers a threat in con- 
mection with maintaining the resolve 
among the Russian people that they must 
maintain troops there while the people 
at home are denied consumer goods that 
are being enjoyed by those people they 
are sent to protect. 

The article also refers to the fact that 
there would be some disadvantage to the 
Russians in removing their forces from 
such countries as Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and Poland, where they provide a 
serious deterrent to any pronounced re- 
volt movement. 

It is unfortunate that the administra- 
tion chose to play into this situation by 
adopting the “linkage” theory that we 
would not budge on anything, and if we 
did it would not be tied to anything, so 
all efforts with respect to mutual force 
reductions in Europe are tied to Berlin. 

This approach is fallacious because 
progress made in decreasing troops in 
Berlin and in West Germany, or Great 
Britain, could build a climate wherein 
we would contribute to a better under- 
standing and develop a solution to prob- 
lems in Berlin. I think the day is not 
here when the leadership of this country 
will talk candidly about the real source 
of the problem, the heart of the matter 
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in Europe, and that is the universality 
of U.N. membership, and the solution of 
problems as related to North and South 
Korea, Taiwan, and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. They have no status in 
the world. Therefore, the tenuousness 
of their government is subject to the vi- 
cissitudes of the future. Were they given 
a concrete assurance that they would be 
recognized as legal countries, then I 
think we would see the feelings that have 
been exacerbated by the refusal of recog- 
nition turn to the beginnings and under- 
pinnings of real peace in Europe. 

The price that would have to be paid 
for that is that perhaps for the next 100 
years we would have two Germanys. I 
think that is unfortunate, but I think it 
is not too big a price to pay for world 
peace. I think it is unfortunate for the 
Germans who desire unity, but I think 
it is not too big a price to impose upon 
them as a result of what occurred in the 
late 1930’s and the first 5 years in the 
1940’s; and I am referring to the Second 
World War. The price for that Second 
World War is not unduly severe if it 
means, for a number of years, decades, 
perhaps a century, the division of East 
and West Germany. I think I could ac- 
cept that, and I think the people of the 
world could accept that, if that were the 
price of peace. I think the people of Ger- 
many could accept that if it meant they 
would live in peace, because they them- 
selves were the first to work out an ac- 
commodation through Ostpolitik and 
through other methods of moving capi- 
tal and economic activity across the two 
borders, because the ties between the 
Germans are much stronger, through 
blood, than the false ideological boun- 
daries that have been created as a result 
of communism and capitalism. 

In my mind, this article is a very fine 
analysis of the problems that plague us 
in this particular point in our negotia- 
tions for a decrease in troop levels. 

I only wish that, instead of all the pro- 
testations made by this administration, 
we could have seen a somewhat larger 
measure of leadership in this problem 
area. If any criticism can be leveled at 
this administration, at our Secretary of 
State, at our President, it is certainly 
the lackadaisical, business-as-usual at- 
titude which was adopted in the efforts 
to decrease not only American troop 
levels in Europe, but, as an adjunct to 
our activity, the total troop levels in 
Europe. 

I find this a very gloomy appraisal of 
the activities of this administration, and 
I mean it in no partisan sense, because 
in the past Democrat administrations 
have been derelict in showing the same 
initiative, the same creative imaginative 
foreign policy that could bring about not 
only a lessening of the cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayers but, far more important 
than that, bring about an adequate con- 
struction of a platform upon which to 
build a lasting peace. 

I only hope that the American people, 
realizing this, will demand much more 
than the rhetoric that we have been 
subjected to in the past, for the time is 
long past when the niceties of diplomacy 
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can go on at the fine banquets, the con- 
viviality, the sumptuous dinners, realiz- 
ing that every day men die on the battle- 
field, and men die as a result of the eco- 
nomic muscle that we waste uselessly in 
many areas—economic muscle that could 
be used to improve health care. 

We are so used to thinking of men 
dying solely as a result of gunshot 
wounds in Vietnam, but I can attest that 
children die in places such as remote 
Alaska mainly because we have not uti- 
lized the money, the wherewithal, the 
economic resolve to solve these human 
problems. People die because we have not 
found a cure for cancer. Of course, we 
could have developed a cure for cancer 
had we had the desire to spend money 
to find the cure. As a result of the struc- 
ture of the society, we have had to spend 
money on the defense posture, in many 
cases a proper defense but in many cases 
a fallacious and wasteful defense. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. GRAVEL, I thank the Chair. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 


proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 8825) making ap- 
propriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 8825) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 


Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. BENTSEN) laid before the 
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Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Ezra Solomon, of California, 
to be a member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 


DECLINE IN VIETNAM SECURITY 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Decline 
in Viet Security Worries U.S. Com- 
mand,” written by Ward Just and pub- 
lished in yesterday’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DECLINE IN Viet SECURITY Worrwæs U.S. 
CoMMAND 


(By Ward Just) 


Despite official reassurances on the success 
of Vietnamization and the course of the war 
in South Vietnam, American commanders on 
the scene are privately reporting serious de- 
terloration, particularly in the Mekong Delta. 
Fifty-four allied bases and outposts have 
been overrun in the first four months of 
1971, nearly double that of a year ago. 

A meticulous investigation by U.S. offi- 
cials disclosed that these successful assaults 
by the Vietcong have resulted in the capture 
of 79 radios, enough to equip 10 battalions of 
troops, enough ammunition for at least 100 
attacks and enough weapons to equip three 
main-force battalions. 

In addition, allied defenders have lost 327 
killed, 170 wounded and 146 missing in ac- 
tion. Five hundred and seventy rifles were 
lost, along with mortars and machine guns. 
Eleven of the 16 provinces in the Delta have 
overruns, with Kienhoa Province (for many 
years an enemy stronghold) the highest with 
10 in the four-month period. 

More serious than the effects, in the view 
of U.S. officials in Vietnam, are the causes, 
With its passion for statistical analysis, the 
U.S. Command has investigated each of the 
assaults and has arrived at the reasons for 
the enemy's success: 

Twenty-one traitors, 22 sentries asleep, 
seven failures to offer resistance, 30 ambushes, 
13 instances of allied ambushes and listening 
posts withdrawn before the attack, and 20 
poorly fortified outposts. In 12 instances, the 
allied defenders numbered less than a squad 
(14 men), but in only three of the 54 attacks 
did the enemy outnumber the allies. 

What is concerning the American com- 
mand, among other things, is the dramatic 
increase in both Quislings and sleeping sen- 
tries. The analysis discloses failure both in 
patrolling and simple alertness. After an ap- 
parent improvement toward the end of 1970 
(there were only nine attacks in the last 
three months of that year), one U.S. official 
in Washington observed that the present 
condition in the Delta was reminiscent of the 
“bad old days” of the mid-1960's. 

The allied investigation indicates that the 
enemy has lost none of its grit and passion 
for battle, nor its resourcefulness and will- 
ingness to fight at night. The great majority 
of the attacks took place between 2 and 4 a.m, 

The outposts that have been hit are 
manned by Vietnamese militia, known as re- 
gional forces and popular forces, or the “Ruff. 
Puffs." The deterioration of allied defense 
has occurred despite recent and determined 
U.S. efforts to mold the Vietnamese into a 
successful resistance force. U.S, troops, with 
the exception of advisers, have been entirely 
withdrawn from the Delta. 

It was understood that in the wake of the 
investigation, U.S. officials sent a letter of 
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complaint to the Vietnamese commander of 
the IV Corps, Maj. Gen. Ngo Quang Truong. 
In the message to Truong, John Paul Vann, 
deputy American adviser in the Delta, urged 
him to enforce disciplinary measures on his 
subordinate commanders. 

In an apparent illustration of the growing 
lack of security, Truong himself was shot 
down in a helicopter on May 25 while in- 
specting military posts with U.S. Gen. John 
H. Cushman, commander of the Military 
Assistance Command in the Delta. Both men 
escaped unharmed. 

According to officials in Washington, 
Vann’s message charged that Truong’s sub- 
ordinates were ignoring his directives both 
spoken and written. Security was deterio- 
rating, Vann said, and only harsh discipline 
would arrest it. 

Truong’s reply, if any, is not recorded. 

Curiously, the Americans have repeatedly 
requested that the Vietnamese abandon most 
small outposts throughout the Delta and pull 
back into larger firebases, presumably more 
secure from enemy attack. The report notes 
that 42 of the 54 overrun bases were manned 
by fewer than 20 men. In any event, the Viet- 
namese have been reluctant to comply. 

One U.S. official acidly noted that enemy 
commanders were using the small outposts as 
supply points for weapons, ammunition and 
radios. In the past, this tactic has sometimes 
been cited as cause for optimism, on the 
theory that if the enemy had to steal weap- 
ons, it meant that his own supply lines were 
disrupted. Thus did a grim fact reveal a hope- 
ful one. 

However the situation is analyzed this 
time, the Vietcong are hitting Vietnamese 
bases in the Delta almost at will, are invari- 
ably successful, and the cause is a languid 
defense and traitors inside the base. 


Mr. GRAVEL. The article speaks of the 
situation that exists in the Mekong Delta, 
which, to say the least, does not seem 
too cheerful. We have heard great state- 
ments from the administration as to 
how well Vietnamization is working and 
how effectively the South Vietnamese 
are pursuing their cause, but reports such 
as this article keep slipping out to reveal 
what really is transpiring. 

We all realize, of course, that when 
we speak of the Mekong Delta, we are 
not talking about an area near North 
Vietnam; we are talking about an area 
in the South, far away from the DMZ, 
and very much in the hands of the South 
Vietnamese Government. When one sees 
reports such as this, one begins to wonder 
what really is going on. As the polls in- 
dicate, there is not much credibility left 
in this Nation with respect to public offi- 
cial, or, for that matter, the President 
himself. 

This article demonstrates very well 
that there has been a series of attacks 
by the enemy in the Mekong Delta, that 
all of the attacks have been succeeding, 
that 54 allied bases have been overrun, 
and that of the 54 allied bases that have 
been overrun, all but three were attacked 
by fewer troops than were manning the 
base itself. 

It does not require much knowledge 
of military strategy to understand that 
when you attack a fixed position, you 
should normally have more forces than 
your opponent, because it is more difficult 
to overrun a fixed defensive position. But 
in this case, the opposite has been true. 

American Government forces have 
made an analysis as to why these attacks 
have been so successful for the Vietcong. 
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One reason they have come up with is 
that there have been 21 traitors. Another 
reason is that in 22 cases, sentries were 
asleep. There were seven failures because 
of ambushes. There were 13 instances 
of allied ambushes and listening posts 
withdrawn before the attack. There were 
20 poorly fortified outposts. 

The article goes on to speak of quis- 
lings, who are in great evidence now in 
this part of South Vietnam. The deteri- 
oration of the allied defense has oc- 
curred despite recent and determined 
U.S. efforts to mold the Vietnamese into 
a successful resistance force. 

I think that as we withdraw our troops 
and a greater burden is placed on the 
South Vietnamese, it will probably be- 
come more and more apparent that they 
cannot carry that burden, for the very 
simple and logical reason that even with 
500,000 Americans, with South Vietnam 
approximately the same size as North 
Vietnam, and with about the same sized 
army—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I think, Mr. President, 
the article will speak for itself. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. STEVENSON) laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated. 

REPORT OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on cigarette labeling and adver- 
tising, dated December 31, 1970 (with accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO CRIME AND 
Law ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 
A letter from the Assistant to the Commis- 

sioner of the District of Columbia submit- 

ting proposed legislation relating to crime 
and law enforcement in the District of Co- 
lumbia (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a secret report on premature produc- 
tion of the Antisubmarine Warfare Direc- 
tional Low-Frequency Analysis and Record- 
ing System, Department of the Navy (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, @ list of reports issued by the General 
Accounting Office in May, 1971 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. STEVENSON) : 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Lousiana; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 
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“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 70 


“A concurrent resolution to urge and re- 
quest the President of the United States 
to consider a full pardon for Lieutenant 
William Calley 
“Whereas, Lieutenant William Calley an- 

swered the call of this nation that he de- 

fend the people of South Vietnam without 
once questioning that order and with his 
utmost loyalty and the defense of his coun- 
try and its allies foremost in his mind; and 

“Whereas, war itself, and particularly the 
war in Vietnam is one of daily slaughter of 
many people on both sides and inevitably of 
innocent civilians particularly because of 
the difficulty and practical impossibility of 
distinguishing innocent persons from the 
enemy; and 

“Whereas, if indeed there was a massacre 
at My Lai three years ago, it is the belief of 
the Legislature that such was the result of 
the type of war being fought and the tactics 
of the enemy and not the intentional acts 
of Lieutenant Calley or any other American 
soldier to murder innocent civilians; and 

“Whereas, Lieutenant Calley and all our 
fine, dedicated and courageous soldiers have 
been taught and disciplined to follow their 
orders and commands without question; and 

“Whereas, this sole conviction of one man 
for premeditated murder in a guerilla type 
war is a mockery of justice and totally and 
unreasonably unsound, showing not the least 
appreciation for the dedication and loyalty 
of Lieutenant Calley and our other brave 
fighting men defending this country and 
its highest principles and those of the rest 
of the free world. 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the Senate 
of the Legislature of Louisiana, the House of 
Representatives thereof concurring, that we, 
the members of the Legislature of Louisiana, 
do hereby memorialize and earnestly and re- 
spectfully urge and request the President 
of the United States and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States to forthwith grant Lieutenant Wil- 
liam L. Calley, Jr. a full pardon from his 
conviction. 

“Be it further resolved that a duly certi- 
fied copy of this Resolution shall be trans- 
mitted without delay to the President of 
the United States, the Louisiana delegation 
in Congress and Lieutenant Calley.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 100 


“A concurrent resolution to commend the 
letter writing campaign on behalf of our 
prisoners of war and to request the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State to bring pres- 
sure on North Vietnam, through countries 
that trade with it, on behalf of the pris- 
oners of war 


“Whereas, wars are waged against nations 
and ideologies, not against individuals, and 
to this end nations, including North Viet- 
nam, have subscribed to the Geneva Con- 
vention, which provides for the humane and 
just treatment of prisoners of war; and 

“Whereas, the government of North Viet- 
nam, even though a subscriber thereto, is not 
abiding by the provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention as evidenced by, but not limited to, 
the following: There has not been made 
available by the North Vietnamese govern- 
ment a complete list of prisoners of war; 
prisoners of war are rarely allowed to cor- 
respond with their families; a neutral body, 
such as the International Red Cross, has not 
been allowed to inspect conditions under 
which prisoners of war are being confined; 
needed medical treatment is being denied 
American prisoners of war; and 

“Whereas, North Vietnam’s inhumane 
treatment of American prisoners of war is 
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in inflicting terrible hardships on the pris- 
oners’ families at home; and 

“Whereas, public pressure and public in- 
volvement have long been effective means of 
correcting or alleviating man’s inhumanity 
to man; and 

“Whereas, groups have been organized to 
initiate the sending of thousands of letters 
on behalf of our prisoners of war to the North 
Vietnamese government, even though as of 
yet such letters are not being accepted by 
North Vietnam; and 

“Whereas, many of our allies engage in 
trade with the North Vietnamese and it is 
felt that their influence both economically 
and friendly would be advantageous in se- 
curing better treatment of the prisoners of 
war; and 

“Whereas, our forces in South Vietnam 
should continue to exert military pressure 
on the North as a lever to secure these basic 
rights. 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the Senate 
of the Legislature of the state of Louisiana, 
the House of Representatives thereof concur- 
ring, that the Legislature hereby goes on 
record as commending those groups that 
have written letters to the North Vietnamese 
delegation in Paris, even though such letters 
have not been accepted, requesting basic 
humane rights for American prisoners of war. 

“Be it further resolved that the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State 
of the United States and our delegation in 
Paris request the Soviet Union and other 
countries which engage in trade with North 
Vietnam to intercede on behalf of the pris- 
oners of war by exerting their economic pow- 
ers of persuasion to obtain dated, sound, 
color film of our prisoners of war held cap- 
tive in North Vietnam, South Vietnam and 
Communist China, to obtain the transfer of 
the sick and wounded to a neutral country 
for treatment and rehabilitation and to ob- 
tain as soon as reasonably possible the re- 
lease of all war prisoners. 

“Be it further resolved that the govern- 
ment of the United States is requested to 
continue military aid to South Vietnam 
until all American prisoners of war are re- 
leased. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be transmitted forthwith to the 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, the United 
States delegation in Paris and the entire 
Louisiana delegation in Congress.” 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. McGee, from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service: 

Jayne Baker Spain, of Ohio, to be a Civil 
Service Commissioner. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 2015. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to permit a deduction for expenses 
of preventing destruction of trees from dis- 
ease or infestation and removing infected or 
infested trees. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. TOWER) : 
S. 2016. A bill to provide emergency au- 
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thority for the guarantee of loans to aid 
certain business enterprises to meet tempo- 
rary and urgent financial needs. Referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 2017. A bill to establish an Independent 
Consumer Council as an independent non- 
governmental organization to represent the 
economic interests of consumers of goods and 
services made available to them through the 
trade and commerce of the United States be- 
fore Federal departments and agencies, to 
receive complaints and arbitrate voluntary 
adjustments thereof, to gather and dissemi- 
nate information for the benefit of con- 
sumers, to authorize governmental assistance 
and support, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

S. 2018. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide for the deter- 
mination of reasonable additions to bad debt 
reserves for real property loans by banks in 
the manner for such determination by cer- 
tain other financial institutions, Referred to 
the Committee on Finance; and 

S. 2019. A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to decontrol U.S. direct in- 
vestments abroad. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

S. 2020. A bill to amend section 220(b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to permit motor 
carriers to file annual reports on the basis of 
a 13-period accounting year. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself 
and Mr. TOWER) : 

S. 2016. A bill to provide emergency 
authority for the guarantees of loans to 
aid certain business enterprises to meet 
temporary and urgent financial needs. 
Referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Dr. Arthur F. Burns has sent up a bill 
which I introduce today for myself, and 
Senator Tower. This legislation proposes 
the establishment of the Emergency 
Guarantee Act which would authorize 
guaranteed loans to business enterprises 
under certain conditions. 

As you know, the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs is pres- 
ently considering legislation that pro- 
poses to provide loans or guaranteed 
loans to private business enterprises. Dr. 
Burns’ proposal will be included as sub- 
ject matter of the present hearings and 
I am delighted to have the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s thoughts so that they may 
be considered along with other bills that 
are pending before the committee. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board trans- 
mitting this proposal to me be printed at 
this point in my remarks, In addition, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the bill be printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and bill were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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CHAIRMAN OF 
GOVERNORS, 
SYSTEM, 

Washington, D.C., June 4, 1971. 

Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Afairs, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The Board of Gover- 
nors recommends legislation to authorize 
the Government to guarantee loans by pri- 
vate lenders to business in emergency situa- 
tions. 

Congress should enact standby authority 
to guarantee loans to basically sound firms 
when such assistance appears to be the only 
practical way to avoid serious adverse ef- 
fects on the nation’s economy. 

The performance of our financial markets 
in 1970 demonstrated their ability to with- 
stand severe strains. Nonetheless, at mid- 
year there was widespread concern that we 
might find ourselves in the grip of a liquidity 
crisis—a situation in which creditworthy 
borrowers could not raise funds in the money 
and capital markets to meet legitimate needs 
for credit. Fortunately, no such breadkdown 
occurred; the markets proved equal to the 
challenge. But action should be taken now 
to help ensure against a possible future 
emergency. 

Direct lending by Government for this 
purpose should be avoided. In the circum- 
stances described, the need for Government 
assistance will arise mainly because of a 
lack of private confidence, not from lack of 
private loanable funds. Accordingly, the au- 
thority should be limited to Government 
guarantee of loans advanced by private 
lenders, 

Direction of the program should be in an 
Emergency Loan Guarantee Board comprised 
of officials of agencies and departments es- 
pecially concerned with overall economic and 
financial policy. No permanent staff should 
be provided. Funds for the program should 
come from fees paid by lenders, although it 
will be necessary to provide for borrowing 
authority from the Treasury to protect 
against the contingency of insufficient funds 
being available to pay in the event of de- 
fault on a guaranteed loan, 

Further to assure that the program will 
be limited to specialized circumstances, the 
Emergency Loan Guarantee Board should 
inform the Congress of each loan it proposes 
to guarantee while the loan is still under 
consideration. 

A draft bill to establish an emergency loan 
guarantee program along the lines favored 
by the Board is attached. The Board urges 
introduction and enactment of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR F, Burns. 
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A bill to provide emergency authority for the 
guarantee of loans to aid certain business 
enterprises to meet temporary and urgent 
financial needs 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Emergency Loan 

Guarantee Act". 

Sec. 2. There is created an Emergency Loan 
Guarantee Board (referred to in this Act as 
“the Board”), composed of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as chairman, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Board may guarantee lend- 
ers against loss of principal or interest on 
loans that meet the requirements of subsec- 
tion (b), and may make commitments to 
guarantee such loans. 
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(b) Aloan may be guaranteed by the Board 
only if— 

(1) the loan is made by a private lender to 
& business enterprise; 

(2) the loan is needed to enable the bor- 
rower to continue to furnish goods or serv- 
ices to the public and failure to meet this 
need could adversely and seriously affect the 
economy of the nation or a major region 
thereof; 

(3) the borrower furnishes reasonable as- 
surances that the loan is not otherwise avail- 
able on reasonable terms and conditions; 

(4) the lender certifies that it would not 
make the loan without such a guarantee; 

(5) the loan cannot be guaranteed under 
the Defense Production Act; and 

(6) there is reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment. 

Sec. 4. The maximum obligation of the 
Board under all outstanding loans guaran- 
teed by it shall not exceed at any time 
$2,000,000,000. 

Sec. 5. There is established in the Treasury 
an emergency loan guarantee fund to be ad- 
ministered by the Board. The fund shall be 
used only for the purpose of fulfilling the 
Board’s obligations under this Act. Moneys 
in the fund not needed for current opera- 
tions may be invested in direct obligations of, 
or obligations that are fully guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by, the United States 
or any agency thereof. 

Sec. 6. The Board shall collect a fee in con- 
nection with each loan guaranteed by it. 
Sums realized from such fees shall be de- 
posited in the emergency loan guarantee 
fund. 

Sec. 7. Any Federal Reserve Bank which is 
requested to do so shall act as fiscal agent for 
the Board. Each such fiscal agent shall be 
reimbursed by the Board for all expenses and 
losses incurred by it in acting as agent on 
behalf of the Board. 

Sec. 8. Payments required to be made as a 
consequence of any guarantee by the Board 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from the emergency loan guarantee fund. 
The Attorney General shall take such action 
as may be appropriate to recover any amount 
so paid, with interest, from the defaulting 
borrower or other persons liable therefor. In 
the event that moneys in the fund are in- 
sufficient to make such payments, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to use pro- 
ceeds from the sale of any securities issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, for that purpose. The purposes for 
which securities may be issued under that 
Act, as amended, are extended to include 
such use, 

Sec. 9. No loan shall be guaranteed under 
this Act unless the President certifies that it 
is needed to avoid serious and adverse effects 
on the economy of the nation or a major re- 
gion thereof, and a copy of such certifica- 
tion, together with a detailed justification 
thereof, is transmitted to the Congress, the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs of the Senate, and the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at least ten days before the guar- 
antee is made. In addition the Board shall 
submit to the Congress annually a full report 
of its operations, including a description and 
statement of the reasons for approval of each 
loan guaranteed by it during the period 
covered by the report. 


By Mr. HART: 

S. 2017. A bill to establish an Inde- 
pendent Consumer Council as an inde- 
pendent nongovernmental organization 
to represent the economic interests of 
consumers of goods and services made 
available to them through the trade and 
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commerce of the United States before 
Federal departments and agencies, to re- 
ceive complaints and arbitrate volun- 
tary adjustments thereof, to gather and 
disseminate information for the benefit 
of consumers, to authorize governmental 
assistance and support, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
INDEPENDENT CONSUMER COUNCIL ACT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the admin- 
istration has made it perfectly clear that 
if a consumer agency is to be established 
in the near future, it favors one within 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Many of us—who think that a major 
assignment for this agency would be to 
protect consumers from their Govern- 
ment—scoff at this proposal. 

But, lest we be accused of convicting 
the defendant without a fair trial, may 
I suggest a perfect test case. In other 
words, we would give the FTC a chance 
to prove that it matters not that its 
members are appointed by the Execu- 
tive and its chairman by the sitting 
president, its heart belongs totally to 
consumers. 

The issue is the recently released 
“Consumer Product Information” index. 

For about 5 years now, I—and several 
others—have been requesting that prod- 
uct information acquired at taxpayer 
expense by the Government for its own 
purchasing be made available to the 
public. It seemed a reasonable step 
toward helping consumers figure out best 
buys. 

In truth, I could not convince the past 
administration—which shared my polit- 


ical philosophy—to embrace the idea. 
Yet on October 26, 1970, President 
Nixon said he did just that. 
These were his exact words: 


Government product information is ac- 
quired in the public interest, and it should 
be made available to the public and to other 
government agencies in a manner that is 
useful to consumers. 


This was a big step from the day in 
1969 when Consumers Union had to take 
the Veterans’ Administration to court, 
under the Freedom of Information Act, 
to get the rather confusing data that 
agency had acquired on hearing aids. 

So my response to the President’s 
announcement was an apolitical and 
heartfelt “Amen.” 

On April 21—with great fanfare and 
a lengthy press release—the first product 
of that product information appeared. 

Will someone please call the FTC? I 
think we have a pretty good case of false 
and misleading advertising here. 

The booklet was described in the press 
release as “a listing of 211 Government 
publications”—“an index to product in- 
formation.” 

Its title is “Consumer Product Infor- 
mation.” 

It is published by the Consumer Prod- 
uct Information Coordinating Center 
with the cooperation of the Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

The Consumer Product Information 
Coordinating Center—the release ex- 
plains—‘‘was created by President Nixon 
as part of GSA,” and is “responsible for 
encouraging the development and pub- 
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lication of meaningful and relevant 
product information, accumulated as a 
by-product of the government’s research, 
development and procurement activi- 
ties.” 

It sure enough seemed to be billed as a 
buying guide. 

But— 

Inside we find mostly a rehash of 
various booklets—most of which con- 
sumers had available for years. 

And— 

Only 35 of them—giving the greatest 
benefit of the doubt to several—could 
conceivably be called buying guides. 

These include “Look at That Label’’— 
which apparently is an explanation of 
the Textile and Fur Labeling Acts—and 
“Cereals and Pasta in Family Meals’’— 
published in 1968 and which we are told 
contains recipes with some hints on 
buying and storing. 

The other 176 booklets—or 84 percent 
of those listed—include the alltime best- 
seller of the Government Printing Office, 
“Infant Care,”—which has sold more 
than 14 million copies in 20 years—along 
with its sisters, “Prenatal Care,” “Your 
Child From 1 to 6” and “Your Child From 
6 to 12.” 

While I grant that in one sense chil- 
dren are a product, I don’t think in any 
sense they are what consumer advocates 
held in mind when they spoke of re- 
leasing “government product informa- 
tion.” 

Certainly, this is not what I had in 
mind. 

Other helpful “product” booklets of- 
fered are: “Changing a Hem in a Dress 
or Skirt;” “LSD—Some Questions and 
Answers;” “Growing Pansies”—along 
with “Growing Flowering Annuals,” 
“Growing Flowering Perennials,” 
“Growing Camellias,” “Growing Chrys- 
anthemums,” “Growing Dahlias,” and 
“Growing Peonies”. 

Plus there are 29 recipe booklets for 
various kinds of fish—from catfish 
through tuna. While I have nothing 
against promoting the sale of pansies 
and fish—indeed, I applaud the effort— 
a booklet entitled “Consumer Product 
Information” should lead us to Govern- 
ment information suggesting which 
pansies and which brand of catfish are 
& best buy. We need to know which one 
to buy, not what we can do with it after 
buying it. 

It is true that the press release said, 
“this is one of the first steps in Presi- 
dent Nixon’s new program to share more 
product information with consumers.” 

As a first step, it is pretty wobbly, I 
must say. 

Worse, it is deceptive because it gives 
the impression thai it is what it is not. 

Now, the FTC does not need any des- 
ignation as the consumer agency to 
tackle problems of false and misleading 
advertising. Such cases are almost rou- 
tine for the agency today. 

In fact, in one case—involving Du- 
Pont’s Zerex—the FTC is seeking to re- 
quire the company to inform the public 
in future advertising that it deceived 
them in past Zerex ads. 

That kind of case brought against the 
Consumer Product Information Coordi- 
nating Center and the Office of Con- 
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sumer Affairs certainly would allay my 
fears about the service an in-government 
agency could give consumers hurt by 
governmental practices. 

In fact, I would settle for a simple 
cease-and-desist order—without the fu- 
ture admission of past guilt. 

But I do not expect we will see either 
happen, It is something to consider when 
we talk about a Government agency tak- 
ing the consumers’ banner into battle 
with the Government. 

The Consumer Product Information 
index is a little thing. 

But, it makes a very big point. 

Mr. President, apparently the day of 
the permanent consumer organization is 
near at hand. 

Outlook for enactment this Congress 
of legislation setting up such an organi- 
zation is most optimistic. The vote last 
year of 74 to 4 in the Senate and 31 to 4 
in the House Government Operations 
Committee for a Consumer Protection 
Agency demonstrates that Congress is 
convinced of the necessity and wisdom 
of such an organization. 

After 13 years of trying to sell the idea, 
naturally I am delighted that the prog- 
ress is so impressive. 

However—as I explained last year 
when the Senate was considering the 
agency—I do caution that, as we move 
to establish an instrument to help con- 
sumers, we do the whole job. 

It is unnecessary to repeat in detail 
my concerns with proposals that would, 
in effect, give control of a consumer 
agency to the President and leave it sub- 
ject to restrictions built into the execu- 
tive branch, such as clearance of the 
Office of Management and Budget, for all 
testimony and questionnaires. 

A basic service of a consumer organiza- 
tion, as I see it, would be to take on the 
government—local, State, and Federal— 
when it is not operating in the best in- 
terests of consumers. Obviously—since 
agencies, like people, do not bite the hand 
that feeds them—this demands some di- 
vorcement of the consumer agency from 
the Government. 

Also, I am firmly convinced that in 
order to be most effective, a consumer 
organization must be accessible to the 
people in their communities and not be 
an operation of far-off Washington only. 

Therefore, today I am reintroducing 
my proposal for an Independent Con- 
sumer Council. It is my hope that this 
plan may be evaluated alongside the oth- 
er proposals by those seeking to do the 
best job for the consumer. 

Hopefully, full Senate hearings will 
soon be scheduled on the various propos- 
als so that we may end up with a bill 
for an organization that will indeed be a 
voice of the consumer as well as the con- 
sumers’ servant. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill establishing an Inde- 
pendent Consumer Council be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. I also ask that 
my remarks in introducing it in 1969, 
along with biographies of the members 
of the board of directors, be printed as 
background on the measure. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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A bill to establish an Independent Consumer 
Council as an independent nongovern- 
mental organization to represent the eco- 
nomic interests of consumers of goods and 
services made available to them through 
the trade and commerce of the United 
States before Federal departments and 
agencies, to receive complaints and arbi- 
trate voluntary adjustments thereof, to 
gather and disseminate information for the 
benefit of consumers, to authorize govern- 
mental assistance and support, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the ‘Independent Con- 

sumer Council Act”. 


FINDINGS OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2, The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that— 

(a) direct representation of consumer in- 
terests in the formulation and implementa- 
tion of policies of Government will aid in 
the free flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce in consumer products; 

(b) the encouragement and support of re- 
search in consumer products, the assembling 
and dissemination of information on con- 
sumer products and trade practices are ap- 
propriate matters of concern to the Federal 
Government in the maintenance and promo- 
tion of a free market system; 

(c) it is necessary and appropriate for the 
Federal Government to support, complement, 
assist, and add to programs for the develop- 
ment of research and the assembling and 
dissemination of information on consumer 
products and services as a means of promot- 
ing free competition in a free market; 

(d) trade practices and goods and services 
which are detrimental to consumers’ eco- 
nomic and other interests tend to obstruct 
the free flow of interstate commerce; 

(e) the establishment of a convenient and 
effective means of consideration and volun- 
tary settlement of complaints of consumers 
concerning products and services distributed 
or furnished through interstate or foreign 
trade and commerce promotes the free flow 
of such trade and commerce; and 

(£) in order to implement these findings, 
it is the purpose of this Act to establish an 
Independent Consumer Council as an inde- 
pendent nongovernmental organization for 
the purpose of carrying out the declared 
policy of Congress to assist consumers, manu- 
facturers, and Government departments and 
agencies in the goal of a free market economy 
in consumer goods and services. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “consumer” means a person 
who purchases or otherwise acquires goods 
for use or services to satisfy his needs rather 
than to resell them or to produce other goods 
with them. 

(2) The term “goods” means goods, wares, 
merchandise, or commodities of any kind 
which are manufactured, produced, or dis- 
tributed for the use of consumers, as distin- 
guished from economic goods intended for 
use in production of other goods. 

(3) The term “Council” includes the In- 
dependent Consumer Council, any local unit 
thereof, and any person duly designated to 
act for and on behalf of the Council. 

(4) The term “Government agency of the 
United States” means any department or 
agency in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, any independ- 
ent board, commission, corporation, or other 
instrumentality of such Government which is 
charged with the administration of any stat- 
ute of the United States, and any officer of 
any such department, agency, or instru- 
mentality, but does not include the Council. 

(5) The term “government agency of a 
State’ means any department, agency, 
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board, commission, or other instrumentality 
of the government of a State or any political 
subdivision thereof which is charged with 
the administration of any statute, regula- 
tion, or ordinance of such State or political 
subdivision, and any officer of such instru- 
mentality. 

(6) The term “State” means each of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, the Virgin Is- 
land, Guam and American Samoa. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 
CONSUMER COUNCIL 


Sec. 4. (a) The following persons: James 
M. Nicholson, Truman B. Clark, Jerry S. 
Cohen, William D. Drake, John J. Flynn, 
Henry A. Hill, Benny L. Kass, James S. Kamp- 
er, Junior, Olga M. Madar, Margaret S. Moritz, 
Clay Buckhout, Philip G. Schrag, June L. 
Sears, Gary Burns Sellers, David A. Swan- 
kin, and Aaron S. Yohalem, are created a 
body corporate by the name of “Independent 
Consumer Council” (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Council’), The Council shall be 
known by such name, shall have perpetual 
succession, and shall have the powers set 
forth in this Act, subject to the limitations 
contained herein. 

(b) The right to repeal, alter, or amend 
this Act at any time is expressly reserved by 
the Congress. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL 


Sec. 5. (a) The first Board of Directors of 
the Council shall be composed of the persons 
named in section 4(a), and the person first 
named therein shall serve as Acting Chair- 
man of the Board. Within ninety days after 
the date of enactment of this Act the first 
Board of Directors shall meet at the call of 
the Acting Chairman. At that meeting the 
first Board of Directors shall adopt bylaws of 
the Council which shall fix the number 
persons and the names of the persons who 
shall thereafter serve for the first regular 
terms as members of the Board of Directors 
and as the Chairman of such Board for the 
term and under the conditions hereinafter 
set forth in this Act. After the expiration of 
® Director's first regular term, his successor 
shall be elected as specified in the bylaws of 
the Council, which shall provide for such 
election by local units in conformity with 
democratic principles of election which shall 
be set forth with particularity in such by- 
laws. Upon the expiration of a regular term 
of a member of the Board, he shall be eligi- 
ble for election for one or more later terms, 
except that no person may serve as a mem- 
ber of the Board for more than two consecu- 
tive regular terms. 

(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraphs 
(2) and (3) of this subsection, the term of 
office of members of the Board of Directors 
of the Council shall be five years. 

(2) The first directors designated to serve 
for regular terms at the first meeting pro- 
vided for in subsection (a) of this section 
shall continue in office in equal numbers for 
terms of two, three, four, and five years re- 
spectively as determined by lot at the first 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 

(3) Any Director of the Council appointed 
or elected to fill a vacancy occurring before 
the expiration of the term for which his pred- 
ecessor was appointed or elected shall be 
appointed or elected only for the remainder 
of such term. A Director may serve after the 
expiration of his term until his successor has 
taken office. A vacancy in the Board of Direc- 
tors shall not impair the right of the re- 
maining Directors to exercise all the powers 
of the Council. 

(c) A majority of the Board of Directors 
shall constitute a quorum. 

(d) After the first meeting of the Board 
of Directors as hereinbefore provided, the 
Board of Directors shall meet semiannually 
and at such other times as the Chairman of 
the Board may deem necessary. 
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ADMINISTRATOR AND STAFF 


Sec. 6. (a) The Council shall have an Ad- 
ministrator who shall be appointed by the 
Board of Directors. The Administrator shall 
be the chief executive officer of the Council 
and shall administer the activities of the 
Council in accordance with the bylaws of the 
Council and the directives of the Board of 
Directors consistent with the provisions of 
this Act. 

(b) The Board of Directors may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such additional 
officers and employees as it deems necessary 
to carry out the objects, purposes, and func- 
tions of the Council. The compensation of 
the Administrator and such additional per- 
sonnel shall be fixed by the Board at rates in 
general conformity with rates prescribed by 
subchapter II and subchapter III of chapter 
53, title 5, United States Code, for Govern- 
ment personnel engaged in the performance 
of similar duties. Board members shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $100 per 
day for each day on which they engage in 
the work of the Council, and shall be reim- 
bursed for travel and other expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of work of the 
Council. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF COUNCIL 


Sec. 7, The Council, and its members, offl- 
cers and directors as such, shall not contrib- 
ute to or otherwise support or assist any 
political party or candidate for elective pub- 
lic office, nor involve in any manner the 
Council in any campaign for elective pub- 
lic office. 

OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF COUNCIL 

Sec. 8. (a) The objects and purposes of 
the Council shall be to represent and pro- 
mote the economic and other interests of the 
people of the United States as consumers of 
goods and services made available to them 
through the trade and commerce of the 
United States. 

(b) The functions of the Council include 
the following: 

(1) to represent the viewpoint of consum- 
ers of goods and services within the United 
States in the formulation and implementa- 
tion of policies of the Government of the 
United States and of the several States which 
affect the economic and other interests of 
consumers; 

(2) to receive, evaluate, and negotiate vol- 
untary adjustments of complaints of con- 
sumers concerning consumer products and 
services and trade practices detrimental to 
the economic and other interests of con- 
sumers, and to receive, evaluate, and nego- 
tiate the voluntary adjustment of complaints 
of consumers with Government agencies of 
the United States and of the States; 

(3) to receive, assemble, evaluate, act up- 
on, and disseminate information helpful to 
consumers of the United States in perform- 
ing their economic function more efficiently; 

(4) to consult experts on consumer edu- 
cation and representatives of organizations 
engaged in fostering and protecting the eco- 
nomic and other interests of consumers of 
goods and services within the United States, 
for the purpose of obtaining information, rec- 
ommendations, and suggestions necessary 
or desirable for the effective performance of 
the functions of the Council; and 

(5) to perform the duties hereinafter 
vested in the Council. 


LOCAL UNITS AND MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 9. (a) Bylaws of the Council shall in- 
clude, but shall not be limited to, provi- 
sions— 

(1) for the organization and management 
of local units of the Council by consumers 
within the several States and within politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof: 

(2) prescribing the powers, duties, anc! 
functions of such local units in conformit 
with the powers, duties, and functions cer 
ferred upon the Council by this Act; 
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(3) requiring that members of the govern- 
ing body of each such local unit, and mem- 
bers of each such local unit chosen as dele- 
gates to such conferences as the Council may 
conduct, be elected by the membership of 
such local unit by procedures in conformity 
with democratic principles of election; and 

(4) providing for the election of members 
of the Board of Directors of the Council, on 
and after the expiration of the terms of 
members of the first board of directors, by 
such local units in conformity with demo- 
cratic principles of election. 

(b) Membership in the Council and in lo- 
cal units thereof shall be open to all in- 
dividuals in the United States who are con- 
sumers, The Council may specify from time 
to time in the bylaws of the Council a sum 
not to exceed dollars per annum as a 
membership fee. 

PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS OF COUNCIL 

Sec. 10. (a) The permanent national head- 
quarters of the Council shall be located in 
the metropolitan area of the District of Co- 
lumbia, but its activities may be conducted 
in all States. The Board of Directors of the 
Council may from time to time conduct such 
conferences and establish such arrangements 
in cooperation with local units as the Board 
may determine to be convenient and effec- 
tive in carrying out the objects and purposes 
of the Council. 

(b) The Council shall maintain at all 
times in the District of Columbia a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service of 
process for the Council, and notice to or 
service upon such agent, or mailed to the 
business address of such agent, shall be 
deemed notice to or service upon the Coun- 
cil. 

REPORTS TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


Sec. 11, The Council shall as soon as prac- 
ticable after the Ist day of January of each 
year make and transmit to the President of 
the United States a report of its proceedings 


and activities for the calendar year next pre- 
ceding, and a copy of said report shall be 
transmitted to the President of the Senate 
and to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS 
AND ISSUANCE OF STOCK 

Sec. 12. (a) No part of the income or as- 
sets of the Council or any local unit thereof 
shall inure to the benefit of any member, 
officer or director of the Council or any local 
unit thereof or be distributed to any such 
person except for the payment of duly au- 
thorized salaries and expenses, and neither 
the Council nor any local unit thereof may 
make any loan to any officer, director, em- 
ployee, or member of the Council or any 
local unit thereof. 

(b) Neither the Council nor any local 
unit thereof shall have power to issue any 
shares of stock or other evidence of pro- 
prietary interest in capital, or to declare or 
to pay any dividend, its objects and purposes 
being limited solely to the rendition without 
profit of a service to consumers in order to 
protect and promote the interests of con- 
sumers in the trade and commerce of the 
United States. 


REPRESENTATION OF CONSUMERS IN THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST 


Sec. 13. (2) Whenever there is pending in 
or before any Government agency or court 
of the United States or any State any investi- 
gation, hearing, or other proceeding except 
a criminal proceeding which may, in the 
opinion of the Council, affect the economic 
and other interests of consumers within the 
United States, the Council through its duly 
designated attorney may intervene and, pur- 
suant to the rules of practice and procedure 
of that agency or court, may enter an ap- 
pearance in that proceeding for the purpose 
of representing the interests of such con- 
sumers. 
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(b) Upon any such intervention, the Coun- 
cil, through its attorney, shall present to the 
agency or court, subject to the rules of prac- 
tice and procedure thereof, such evidence, 
briefs, and arguments as it shall determine 
to be necessary for the effective representa- 
tion of the economic and other interests of 
such consumers. The attorney of the Coun- 
cil designated by the Council for such pur- 
pose shall be entitled to enter an appearance 
before any Government agency of the United 
States without other compliance with any 
requirement for admission to practice before 
such agency for the purpose of representing 
the Council in any proceeding. 


STUDIES AND CONSUMER COMPLAINTS 


Sec, 14. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Council and its local units to conduct studies, 
and to receive and evaluate complaints from 
consumers of the United States without re- 
gard to membership in the Council, concern- 
ing— 

(1) consumer products and commercial 
and trade practices employed in the produc- 
tion, distribution, and furnishing of goods 
and services to or for the use of consumers 
which may be detrimental to their economic 
or other interests; and 

(2) governmental action or inaction on 
the part of Government agencies of the 
United States and of the States detrimental 
to the economic or other interests of con- 
sumers. 

(b) Upon receipt of any complaint dis- 
closing the distribution of a product, the 
rendering of a service, or the use of any 
commercial or trade practice detrimental to 
the economic or other interests of consumers 
within the United States in any consumer 
products industry or by any producer, dis- 
tributor, or supplier of consumer goods or 
services, or governmental action or inaction 
detrimental to the economic or other in- 
terests of consumers, which in the opinion 
of the Council does not violate any law of 
the United States or any State, the Council 
or a local unit thereof may undertake to pro- 
vide for the adjustment of that complaint 
with the consent of the parties to the con- 
troversy through voluntary negotiation or 
arbitration. 

If in the opinion of the Council such prac- 
tice is in violation of any law of the United 
States or any State, the Council shall refer 
the complaint to the Government agency 
whose regulatory or other authority pro- 
vides the most effective available means to 
obtaining appropriate relief or to proceed 
against such violation of law. 

(c) If the Council finds that no equitable 
voluntary adjustment of the complaint can 
be obtained, that no public law has been 
violated or if violated the Government agen- 
cy having jurisdiction to enforce the law 
violated fails to act or is dilatory in action, 
that in its opinion legal remedial action is 
available by individual or class action for 
relief, and the matter involved in the com- 
plaint has sufficient economic effect upon 
consumers generally, the Council, subject to 
applicable statutes and rules of practice and 
procedure, may (1) furnish legal and other 
assistance necessary to the filing and prose- 
cution of an appropriate remedial action 
in a State or Federal court of competent jur- 
isdiction, or (2) institute and prosecute a 
class action to obtain appropriate civil relief 
for the benefit of a designated class of con- 
sumers. 

(d) The Council may provide for the train- 
ing of persons in local areas in the practice 
of the adjustment or settlement of consumer 
complaints through voluntary negotiation or 
arbitration. Such persons may be used by 
the Council and its local units in any volun- 
tary negotiation or arbitration entered into 
for the adjustment of consumer complaints. 
If deemed more convenient or effective, the 
Council may employ the services of any 
arbitration organization whose personnel are 
trained and experienced in the techniques 
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and processes of negotiation and arbitratiori 
Such negotiators or arbitrators shall be re- 
sponsible to the local unit of the Council 
in the local area in which the consumer com- 
plaint involved arose. 

(e) The Council shall publish from time 
to time and disseminate to the public, in 
such manner and form as the Council may 
determine to be most effective, information 
concerning— 

(1) the functions and duties of the Coun- 
cil; and 

(2) problems encountered by consumers 
generally within the United States, includ- 
ing particular commercial and trade practices 
which are detrimental to the economic in- 
terests of consumers. 


PUBLICATION OF PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Sec. 15. (a) The Council shall formulate 
and publish criteria for the comparison of 
specific consumer products or categories of 
such products which will facilitate the deter- 
mination of values by consumers. Such 
standards may be determined by the Coun- 
cil, derived from government departments 
and agencies, from non-Government orga- 
nizations, or from cooperative programs with 
manufacturers of such products. 

(b) The Council shall publish from time 
to time in useful form such information for 
consumers with respect to such specific prod- 
ucts or categories of products affecting con- 
sumers, It may distribute such publications 
to public libraries and such other deposi- 
tories as it deems in the interest of con- 
sumers. It shall encourage and promote pro- 
grams for the distribution of such product 
information, with or without compensation, 
through electronic systems and informtion 
media of all kinds, public organizations, pri- 
vate businesses, educational institutions, and 
other organizations. It may operate or co- 
operate with other organizations in the op- 
eration of programs and systems for that 
purpose. 

(s) Such product information may be 
made public only in a form disclosing factual 
information with respect to such products, 
and not as recommendations of a product of 
any particular producer, or any division or 
subsidiary thereof, over the product of 
another. 

(d) Nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed to authorize the Council to en- 
gage in any program of testing for the pur- 
pose of recommending as among the prod- 
ucts of different producers, the relative 
merits or suitability of products of any class 
or type over other products of the same class 
or type or to publish any such recommenda- 
tion. 

SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec. 16. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Council in the public interest— 

(1) to conduct surveys and investigations 
with respect to matters involved in the pro- 
duction and distribution of consumer prod- 
ucts and services which affect the economic 
and other interests of consumers; 

(2) to determine the extent of existing 
information relating to goods affecting con- 
sumers in the possession of Government 
agencies of the United States useful to con- 
sumers which is not published in a form 
useful to consumers by such agencies in the 
performance of their functions; and 

(3) to collect, analyze, and disseminate to 
the public information obtained through 
such investigations and surveys in such 
manner and form as may be best adapted 
for public information and use by consumers. 


CONSULTING SERVICE AND COOPERATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 17. (a) In the performance of its 
functions, the Council is authorized to— 

(1) appoint and defray the expenses of such 
advisory committees as it may determine 
to be necessary for the effective performance 
of its functions; 

(2) designate representatives of the Coun- 
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cil to serve on such committees as the Coun- 
cil may determine to be necessary or desir- 
able to maintain effective liaison with Gov- 
ernment agencies of the United States or any 
State, and with nongovernmental organiza- 
tions which are engaged in activities related 
to the functions of the Council; and 

(3) to the extent authorized by law, use 
the services, personnel, facilities, and in- 
formation, of Government agencies of the 
United States or any State and of private 
agencies and instrumentalities with the con- 
sent of such agencies and instrumentalities, 
with or without reimbursement. 

(b) Upon request made by the Council, 
each Government agency of the United 
States is authorized and directed— 

(1) to make its services, personnel, fa- 
cilities, and information available to the 
greatest practicable extent to the Council in 
the performance of its functions; and 

(2) subject to provisions of law and regu- 
lations relating to the classification of in- 
formation in the interest of national defense, 
to furnish to the Council such readily avail- 
able information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics as the Council may determine to be 
necessary for the performance of its func- 
tions. 

GENERAL POWERS 

Sec. 18. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out its functions the Council shall have 
power to— 

(1) sue and be sued in its corporate name 
in any court of law or equity of the United 
States or any State; 

(2) acquire, hold, and dispose of interests 
in real and personal property; 

(3) establish, maintain, and operate such 
laboratories, reference libraries, and other 
facilities as it shall determine to be required 
for the performance of its functions; 

(4) enter into and perform such contracts, 
leases, cooperative agreements, or other 


transactions as it may determine to be neces- 
sary on such terms as it may determine to be 


appropriate; 

(5) make, issue, rescind, or amend bylaws, 
regulations, and rules, not inconsistent with 
this Act, governing its organizational struc- 
ture and the manner of its operation and the 
exercise of its functions; 

(6) adopt, alter, and use an official seal 
which shall be published in the Federal 
Register and be judicially noticed; 

(7) engage in, and support, by grant or 
contract, research with respect to, and de- 
velopment of, objective standards for non- 
perishable manufactured goods affecting con- 
sumers; 

(8) charge and collect membership dues, 
subscription fees, and other fees for services 
rendered; and 

(9) receive money and other property 
donated, bequested, or devised, without con- 
dition or restriction other than that it be 
used for the purposes of the Council; and 
to use, invest, reinvest, sell, or otherwise 
dispose of such property and the proceeds 
thereof for the purpose of carrying out the 
functions of the Council. 

(b) The Council shall not accept during 
any fiscal year any gifts, grants, or donations 
of money from any single source other than 
appropriations made under this Act in 
amounts which exceed in the aggregate 15 
per centum of the total amount of all gifts, 
grants, and donations of money accepted by 
the Council during that fiscal year from all 
sources other than appropriations made un- 
der this Act. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 

Sec. 19. The Council and each of its local 
units shall keep correct and complete books 
and records of account and shall keep min- 
utes of the proceedings of its members, Board 
of Directors, and committees having any of 
the authority of the Board of Directors; and 
the Council shall keep at its principal office 
a record of the names and addresses of its 
members and units entitled to vote. All books 
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and records of the Council may be inspected 
by any member or local unit entitled to vote, 
or the agent or attorney thereof, for any 
proper purpose, at any reasonable time. 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Sec. 20. (a) The accounts of the Council 
shall be audited annually, in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, by in- 
dependent certified public accountants or in- 
dependent licensed public accountants, cer- 
tified or licensed by a regulatory authority 
of a State or other political subdivision of 
the United States. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the 
accounts of the Council are normally kept. 
All books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or prop- 
erty belonging to or in use by the Council 
and necessary to facilitate the audit shall be 
made available to the person or persons con- 
ducting the audit; and full facilities for veri- 
fying transactions with the balances or se- 
curities held by depositories, fiscal agents, 
and custodians shall be afforded to such per- 
son or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress not later than six 
months following the close of the fiscal 
year for which the audit was made. The re- 
port shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and shall include such statements as are 
necessary to present fairly the Council’s as- 
sets and liabilities, surplus or deficit with 
an analysis of the changes therein during the 
year, supplemented in reasonable detail by 
a statement of the income and expenses of 
the Council during the year including the 
results of any publishing or other commer- 
cial-type endeavor carried on by the Council, 
together with the independent auditor's opin- 
ion of those statements. The report shall 
not be printed as a public document. 

LIQUIDATION 

Sec. 21. Upon final dissolution or liquida- 
tion of the Council, and after discharge or 
satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets of the 
Council may be distributed in accordance 
with the determination of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Council and in compliance 
with the bylaws of the Council and all Fed- 
eral and State laws applicable thereto. 


EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO NAME, EMBLEMS, SEALS, AND 
BADGES 

Sec. 22. The Council shall have the sole 
and exclusive right to use the names “In- 
dependent Consumer Council.” The Council 
shall have the exclusive and sole right to 
use, or to allow or refuse the use of, such 
emblems, seals, and badges as may be adopted 
and used by the Council in carrying out its 
program. Nothing in this Act shall interfere 
or conflict with established or vested rights. 

SAVING PROVISION 

Sec. 23. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to alter, modify, or impair any 
provision of any Act providing for the regula- 
tion of the trade or commerce of the United 
States, or to prevent or impair the adminis- 
tration or enforcement of any such provi- 
sion of law. 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 24. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Council such sums 


as may be required to carry into effect the 
provisions of this Act. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Sept. 25, 1969] 

S. 2959— INTRODUCTION OF A BILL ESTABLISH- 
ING AN INDEPENDENT CONSUMER COUNCIL 
Mr. Hart. Mr. President, for 10 years— 

starting with Senator Kefauver’s first fore- 

sighted proposal—the Senate regularly has 
been asked to give consumers an organiza- 
tion to help them with their special problems. 

His original idea was a Department of 
Consumers, which would absorb the con- 
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sumer functions of several existing agencies. 
This idea has remained alive in Co. 

and is yet today, with Representative BEN- 
JAMIN ROSENTHAL its able sponsor. 

Senator Kefauver, 4 years later, amended 
the proposal to be an Office of Consumers— 
leaving consumer functions in existing agen- 
cies but continuing plans for representation 
of consumers before Federal agencies and dis- 
semination of product information. 

In 1965, with Senator Kefauver taken from 
us, I undertook the lead in the Senate 
efforts to establish the Office of Consumers. 
While I will not accuse myself of half- 
hearted enthusiasm, I must honestly admit 
I felt umsure with the plan. This was not 
because I thought it would not be help- 
ful but that it was not the best assistance 
we might conjure up for consumers. 

By the last Congress, I had a modified 
proposal—for a National Consumer Serv- 
ice Foundation—which advanced the product 
information dissemination by using a na- 
tionwide computerized network. 

Still, I kept tugging, attempting to pro- 
duce the better plan for consumers that I 
remained convinced was possible. 

Today I am introducing what I think is 
that better plan. 

This proposal—for an Independent Con- 
sumer Council—makes two breaks from pre- 
vious thinking—breaks which will give con- 
trol to those it is to serve and which should 
increase effectiveness. 

First, it will be far more independent of 
Government. 

Only a cockeyed optimist can expect any 
agency established as an arm of the execu- 
tive or Congress not to reflect constantly the 
prides and prejudices of its master. 

If top appointments also are made by 
either the executive or Congress, the control 
of philosophy is even more absolute. 

It simply is not realistic—and ignores hu- 
man nature—to establish a consumers’ 
watchdog on Government under those con- 
ditions and expect it to perform fully up to 
anticipations. 

The Independent Consumer Council will 
neither be established as an arm of either 
branch of Government nor will it—after for- 
mation—be governed by appointees of either 
branch, 

The initial Board members are named in 
the enabling legislation I submit today. But 
hereafter, positions on that Board will be 
filled by ballot of its local units. 

Granted some funding will come from Fed- 
eral appropriation—but it is planned that 
this should not be the major source of fi- 
nancing. 

Thus the Board—and the Council—is in 
the complete control of its constituency, 
with no middlemen. 

The second break this proposal makes 
from other envisioned consumer agencies is 
to establish local units. 

This facet—in the months I have been 
discussing it—is what has caught the most 
generally admiring attention. 

Alienation of citizens from this govern- 
ment is a source of great distress to many on 
both sides of the aisle in this body; it cer- 
tainly is to me. 

It is not youth alone who feel that their 
government—Federal and local—has taken 
on many aspects of a foreign power. 

I fear a majority of our citizens see gov- 
ernment as inaccessible and seemingly un- 
responsive to their needs and desires. Even 
those who assign no evil intent are frustrated 
almost beyond endurance by the maze of 
bureaucracy which forecloses getting a sim- 
ple answer to a simple question. They sim- 
ply cannot discover the right number to call, 
the right door on which to knock or the 
right address to write. 

Basically the functions of the Council are 
three. 

First, it would serve as an ombudsman. 

The local unit would be the one-stop com- 
plaint center for gripes against government— 
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Federal and local. No longer need a con- 
sumer—as a novice fumbling his way—en- 
dure being switched from office to office, from 
agency to agency simply to get something to 
which he is entitled. 

The Council’s experienced staff could make 
it almost simple to get a street light replaced, 
& sidewalk repaired, a tax bill adjusted or a 
social security check processed. 

Anyone who questions the need for this 
help should direct his attention to the mush- 
rooming growth of “Action Line” type col- 
umns in metropolitan—and even weekly— 
newspapers. 

These have performed a great service—not 
only in solving individual problems but in 
educating consumers as to how to cope with 
similar ones. 

The only complaint I have heard on the 
columns comes from publishers. They fear 
that the columns very popularity might be 
producing adverse public relations. So vast 
is the number of complaints that only a few 
can be dealt with in print. A majority of 
the people are left unaided—and probably 
more upset than when they started. 

Obviously the answer is not to expect news- 
papers to devote the majority of their space 
to such columns but to try to perform the 
service so as to serve more consumers. This 
the Consumer Council could do. 

The local units also would be a funnel 
for complaints consumers have about prod- 
ucts or service they purchase. 

In all fairness, I think the growth of the 
consumer movement in many ways has dam- 
aged unjustly many businessmen. Awakened 
consumers, determined to get full value from 
each dollar, are not too inclined to give 
business the benefit of the doubt. 

Yet, let us face it: The customer is not 
always right—old saws to the contrary. In 
fact, if European experience under the om- 
budsman system is typical, the complainant 
is right only a small fraction of the time. 

Figures there are that only 50 percent of 
complaints—after initial examination—are 
worthy of investigation and only about 10 
percent worth remedial action. 

If the facts are remotely similar here, a 
vast majority of the time businessmen are 
being bad mouthed when they do not deserve 
it. 

On the other hand, a good percentage of 
the time consumers do deserve adjustments— 
which most find are hard to come by when 
they seek them alone. 

And, as long as 90 or some related per- 
centage of complainants think they are 
right—even if they are not—and receive no 
satisfaction their disenchantment with busi- 
ness grows and festers. 

The second significant role for the coun- 
cil would be to serve as “peoples counsel.” 
As such, it would be the voice of the con- 
sumer before government—and also the 
prod to see that agencies implement and 
enforce consumer legislation once it has 
been enacted. 

To date, we have expected governmental 
agencies to represent consumers—and have 
criticized them if we thought they failed. I 
submit that perhaps the fault in the past 
has been not with the agencies but with the 
system which we expect them to operate. 

First and foremost, agencies are judges. 
As such they are presented with documented 
and forceful arguments from the special in- 
terests. But, when they turn to the other side 
of the courtroom for the representative of 
the public, the seat is vacant. 

Absent a brief for consumers, agencies are 
forced to rely more on intuition than fact to 
comprehend the consumers’ side. Unfortu- 
nately for consumers, statistics, charts, and 
several talented spokesmen tend to over- 
whelm the persuasiveness of intuition. 

No judge should have to operate in such a 
system. The Council would be expected to fill 
the existing void. 

As peoples counsel, the Council also would 
| appear in lawsuits to argue for the con- 
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sumer, Further, under proper circumstances, 
it would be authorized to initiate suits on 
behalf of consumers to obtain economic 
relief. 

The third and final role of the Council 
would be to disseminate product informa- 
tion. Supplied by manufacturers, govern- 
ment testing and testing done by the Council, 
this information would be disseminated with 
the most modern of technology available. 

As I envision it, we would have a network 
nationwide of computerized outlets from 
which—at the deposit of a coin or two—the 
consumer would receiye a printout of in- 
formation on the product in which he is in- 
terested. 

Then, at his leisure in his home, he could 
analyze the facts—far more complete than 
those now available to him for product deci- 
sions—and decide which model would best 
suit his needs. 

The Council would not recommend one 
brand over another. But it would supply suf- 
ficient information for the consumer to 
balance the individual models against his 
needs. More and more, consumers do not ac- 
cept the notion that the advertising claims 
alone must be their only basis for a shopping 
decision. 

Mr. President, as I said at the beginning, 
for 10 years Congress has continuously 
propped up consumers’ hopes that “any day 
now” they would get a fulltime, fully staffed 
organization to help them. 

The performance here has been like the 
popular stage play, “Promises, Promises.” 

I sense consumers have stopped asking 
“when?” and today are demanding “Now.” 
We must deliver. Hopefully this proposal for 
an Independent Consumer Council will catch 
the imagination and support of sufficient 
Members of Congress to do just that. 

There has been some question raised as to 
whether this bill is inconsistent with other 
bills which would establish a statutory Office 
for Consumers in the executive branch. The 
answer is “absolutely not.” In my book they 
would complement each other. My feeling 
is that the primary consumer need is an 
advocate—free from both Government and 
industry ties. 

But such an advocate would lead a much 
easier life if there existed a statutory con- 
sumer post within the Government. 

Given permanent status, a Esther Peter- 
sen, Betty Furness, or Virginia Knauer, would 
have additional tools with which to work 
with in the Government in the consumer 
interest. This is good. This is necessary. And 
much benefit will come of such a post. 

But basically, such a post still is subject 
to the conflicting demands within the execu- 
tive branch requiring compromise and, ulti- 
mately, direction by the President. 

“Independence” is the key to a truly suc- 
cessful consumer effort. But the Independent 
Consumer Council would find its work sim- 
plified and its effectiveness increased if there 
existed a permanent consumer post within 
the executive structure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be received and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT OF CLAY 
BUCKHOUT, RETIRED 

Clay Buckhout, past senior advertising and 
marketing executive for Time Inc., was 
closely associated with the fields of market- 
ing and of communications throughout his 
working career which spanned more than a 
third of a century. 

During much of that career, he was an 
executive of Life, having joined the maga- 
zine in 1939, less than three years after it 
was launched by Time Inc., as assistant 
to the general manager. After a period dur- 
ing which he was on loan from Life to be 
publisher of the Army-Navy Journal of Rec- 
ognition and other aircraft recognition man- 
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uals during World War II, he returned to the 
magazine. He was made Western Advertising 

r in 1946, Advertising Manager in 
1947, and Advertising Director in 1948. He 
remained in that post until 1961. During that 
13-year tenure, Life’s advertising sales in- 
creased some 70 percent, from $81,700,000 to 
$138,000,000. 

Buckout was elected a Vice President of 
Time Inc. in 1957. In 1961 he left Life to 
take on a broad corporate assignment for the 
company, working with Board Chairman 
Andrew Heiskell on wide-ranging assign- 
ments connected with all the company’s mag- 
azines and interests in the U.S. and abroad. 
In that capacity, his efforts have been con- 
centrated in the field of marketing and in 
advertising as the major communications 
tool of marketing. 

He was International Vice President and 
Chairman of the International Committee 
of Sales & Marketing Executives—Interna- 
tional and a member of the board and of 
the executive committee. Buckhout was also 
a member of the National Marketing Advis- 
ory Committee of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. He presently still serves as a 
member of the National Information Advis- 
ory Committee of the Department of Com- 
merce. He was a founding trustee of the Mar- 
keting Science Institute and was on its 
board and executive committee and a di- 
rector-at-large, an executive committee 
member, and Chairman of the Planning & 
Steering Committee of the Advertising 
Council. 

Buckhout was also active in a number 
of other trade and professional associations. 
He was a member of the National Economic 
Affairs Committee, the International Com- 
mittee and the Marketing Committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. He 
was an Executive Committee member and 
Vice Chairman of the board of the Brand 
Names Foundation and a member of the 
board of the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion. He was also a member of the United 
States-Japan Trade Council. In the publish- 
ing field, he served as Chairman of the 
Magazine Advertising Bureau for four terms 
and was on its Executive Committee. He was 
also on the board of the Publishers Informa- 
tion Bureau. 

Born in New York City on June 13, 1910, 
Buckhout attended Loyola School in New 
York and was graduated from Fordham Uni- 
versity in 1932. He took graduate work in 
transportation at Columbia University, after 
& brief period in which he did research in 
Europe for major airlines. He was one of 
the original members of General Air Ex- 
press in 1933 and 1934, leaving that com- 
pany prior to its merger with the Railway 
Express Company. 

In 1934 Buckhout joined the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of McDonnell & Com- 
pany, serving as a statistician and later as a 
branch manager, He left the company in 1938 
to become Vice President and Advertising 
Manager of Balsa Wood Company of Brook- 
lyn and Ecuador. He left the firm to join Time 
Inc. the following year. 

Buckhout was honored by Fordham Uni- 
versity in 1957 with the Award for Achieve- 
ment in the Field of Communication Arts. 
He was on the President's Committee of the 
University and an administrative trustee of 
the Fordham University Council, as well as 
a trustee of Finch College, New York City. 

He is married to the former Martha Mor- 
gan, of New York City. They have two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Jerome K. Chase and Mrs. George 
T. Poillon. The Buckhouts made their home 
from 1933 until his retirement in Green- 
wich, Connecticut, where he was active in 
community affairs. He was chairman of the 
1967 Community Chest Campaign for Green- 
wich and was a director of the Community 
Chest and Council Board. The Buckhouts 
presently reside in St. Michaels, Maryland. 
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BIOGRAPHY oF TRUMAN B. CLARK 


Truman B., Clark, President of the Tappan 
Division of The Tappan Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, and immediate past president of the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts. He moved 
to Mansfield with his family in 1935. After 
graduating from Mansfield High School in 
1938, he attended the Engineering College 
of the Ohio State University at Columbus, 
Ohio. He left there in his senior year to join 
Bell Aircraft Corporation as a project en- 
gineer at Buffalo, N.Y., and Marietta, Georgia 
from 1942 through 1945. 

He began his career with Tappan in 1946 
as a district sales manager. After a success- 
ful tour of duty in sales, Clark returned to 
Mansfield to become manager of the War 
Products Division, In 1952 he became an 
assistant to the vice president of manufac- 
turing, in 1954 was appointed director of 
engineering and in 1958 he was advanced to 
the position of works manager. Two years 
later he assumed the leadership of the Mans- 
field operation as its manager. 

Elected to the Board of Directors of The 
Tappan Company in February 1962, he moved 
to Los Angeles in March 1962 to assume the 
duties of executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of O’Keefe & Merritt Company, 
a wholly-owned Tappan subsidiary. Under 
his guidance sales grew substantially and in 
1964 he was promoted to president and gen- 
eral manager. 

In August 1966 he returned to Mansfield 
to become president of the Tappan Divi- 
sion and assumed leadership of the Mans- 
field and Murray, Kentucky operations. 
Clark is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of The Tappan Company, which is the 
parent organization of all the corporate divi- 
sions. He is also a member of the GAMA 
Executive Committee. 


BIOGRAPHY or JERRY S. COHEN 


Mr. Cohen is a member of the firm of 
Harold E. Kohn, P.A., Attorneys at Law, 2600 
The Fidelity Building, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 19109, in Charge of the Washington 
Office, 1776 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 

He is married and has four children, The 
Cohens reside in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Cohen's experience includes: 

General Practice—-Member of law firm of 
Cohen & Cohen, Detroit, Michigan, 1952-1957. 

Assistant Attorney General for the State 
of Michigan in Charge of the Criminal Divi- 
sion, 1958-1961, 

Assistant Counsel, Senate Antitrust & Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, 1961—1963, 

Chief Counsel and Staff Director, Senate 
Antitrust & Monopoly Subcommittee, 1963- 
Oct. 1969. 

Mr. Cohen is a graduate of Wayne. State 
University, Detroit, Michigan (1946-1949) 
where he received his A.B, Degree and 
majored in English. He attended Wayne State 
University Law School from 1950 to 1952 and 
received his J. D. Degree. 

Mr. Cohen is a member of: American Bar 
Association, Michigan Bar, District of Co- 
lumbia Bar, Advisory Board of BNA’s Anti- 
trust & Trade Regulation Report, 

Mr. Cohen is the author of several articles, 
including: 

A chapter entitled “Trial Tactics in Crimi- 
nal Cases,” which was included in Legal and 
Criminal Psychology published by Hold, Rine- 
hart & Winston, Inc.; “The Packaging and 
Labeling Hearings, '—Feb. 1962 Food Drug 
Cosmetic Law Journal; “The Consumer and 
Class Actions,” published in May 1970 issue 
of Trial, the magazine of American Trial 
Lawyers Association; “The Washington Law- 
yer—A Contrived Legend,” published in The 
George Washington Law Review, May 1970; 
“The Antitrust Laws Applied to Bank Mer- 
gers, Reciprocity and Tie-in Arrangements,” 
published in The Business Lawyer, No. 1, 
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Vol. 26, September, 1970. He is co-author of 
“America, Inc. Who Owns and Operates The 
United States,” May 16, 1971. 

WILLIAM D. DRAKE, Px. D. IN INDUSTRIAL EN- 
GINEERING, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 1964 
Professor Wiliam Drake is presently Chair- 

man of the University-wide Ph. D. Program 

in Urban and Regional Planning at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He is a past member of 
the Independent Study Board appointed by 
the U.S. Secretary of Commerce for assessing 
the impact of governmental policies on re- 
gional economic development. In 1965-66 Dr. 

Drake served as Deputy Executive Secretary 

for Technology on the President's Commis- 

sion on Technology, Automation and Eco- 
nomic Progress. 

He is also a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Consumers Union. 


BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN J. FLYNN 

Address: (Home) 954 Military Drive, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84108, Telephone: 801 363- 
7742. (Office) College of Law, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake Olity, Utah 84112. 

Born: April 10, 1936, Chelmsford, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Marital Status: Married (Sheila A. Flynn) ; 
three children (John, Siobhan, Timothy). 

Education: Primary—Chelmsford, Massa- 
chusetts Public Schools 1942-60; Chelmsford 
High School 1950-1954. College—Boston Col- 
lege, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, B.S. 1958 
(with honors). Law School—Georgetown Law 
Center, Washington, D.C., L.L.B, 1961. Grad- 
uate School—University of Michigan Law 
School, S.J.D. 1967. 

Honors: Three year scholarship, George- 
town Law Center; W. W. Cooke Fellow, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 1961-1963; Order of Coif; 
Board of Editors, Georgetown Law Journal; 
Graduate of the Year 1961. 

Publications (Representative List) : 

Federalism and State Antitrust Enforce- 
ment. (Michigan Legal Publications 1964). 

49 Geo. L. J. 144 (Evidence). 

48 Geo. L. J. 594 (Interlocutory Appeals). 

1966 Utah L. Rev. 351 (State Government). 

1966 Utah L. Rey. 311 (Federalism). 

51 A.B.A. J. 229 (Federalism). 

52 Cornel L. Q. 829 (Antitrust). 

53 Iowa L. Rey. 983 (Antitrust) reprinted. 

1 Antitrust L. & Econ. Reprints Vol. 1. 

1967 Utah L. Rey. 152 (Antitrust). 

22 Vanderbilt L. Rev. 103 (Antitrust). 

45 Texas L. Rey. 1301 (Antitrust). 

Bar Membership: Member, Massachusetts 
Bar, Boston Bar, American Bar Association, 
A.B.A, Antitrust Section; Applicant, Utah 
Bar. 

Legal Experience: Professor of Law, Univer- 
sity of Utah 1963—present. Visiting Professor 
of Law, University of Michigan 1966. U.S. 
Labor Department Intern 1960. Consultant 
in several major antitrust and unfair com- 
petition cases. Witness before Senate Anti- 
trust Subcommittee and Senate Constitu- 
tional Amendments Subcommittee. 

Fields of Specialization: Antitrust; Unfair 
Competition; Regulated Industries; Securi- 
ties Regulation; Corporations; Patents; 
Trademarks and Copyright. 

Community Service: Chairman, Board of 
Directors, Community Mental Health Center. 
Board of Directors, Big Brothers of Utah. 
Board of Directors, American Civil Liberties 
Union, Utah Affiliate. 


Dr. Henry A. HL 

Dr. Henry A. Hill, president of Riverside 
Research Laboratory, Inc., of Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts. His doctorate in organic chemis- 
try was granted by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and he has held several 
posts with major chemical companies. He was 
a member of the National Commission on 
Product Safety and the Advisory Council to 
the Senate Consumer Subcommittee. He is 
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presently a member of the National Motor 
Vehicle Safety Advisory Council. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hill and their son Anthony 
reside in Watertown, Massachusetts. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT OF BENNY L. Kass 


Mr. Kass is a practicing attorney in Wash- 
ington, D.C., specializing in the area of con- 
sumer affairs. He is a consumer consultant 
to a number of organizations, including the 
National Legal Aid and Defender Association 
and the National Consumer Law Center. 
Prior to entering into legal practice, he was 
Assistant Counsel to the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Practice and Pro- 
cedure—a position he held from November 
1965—March 1969. 

Mr. Kass received a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in Journalism from the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, in 
1957, In 1960, he was awarded an L.L.B. de- 
gree from the University of Michigan Law 
School. In 1967, he received his Master of 
Laws degree from the George Washington 
University Law School. Mr. Kass received an 
American Political Science Association Fel- 
lowship and spent 1967 studying the office 
and institution of Ombudsman. He was a 
member of Mayor Washington's Committee 
on Economic Development and Chairman of 
its Consumer Affairs Subcommittee. 

From August of 1962 to November, 1965, 
he was Counsel to the Government Informa- 
tion Subcommittee (the Moss Subcommit- 
tee) of the House of Representatives. Prior 
to that, he served a year with the Air Force 
during the Berlin crises. 

Mr. Kass was admitted to the Bar of the 
District of Columbia in September, 1960. 
He is a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the Federal Bar Association. He 
is married to the former Salme Lundstrom 
and has one daughter, Gale, born April 25, 
1966, and one son, Brian, born in July of 
1968. They reside in Chevy Chase, D.C. 

Mr. Kass was appointed to the position of 
Commissioner from the District of Columbia 
to the National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws by Mayor Walter 
Washington in August of 1969. 

Mr. Kass was appointed Executive Direc- 
tor of the District of Columbia City Council 
Study Commission on Interest Rates and 
Consumer Credit in 1970. 


BIOGRAPHY OF JAMES SCOTT KEMPER, Jr. 

Title: President and Director. 

Company. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company: 

Principal business: Insurance. 

Business address: Mutual Insurance Build- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois 60640. 

Business phone: (312) 561-8000. 

Mr. Kemper is President and Director of: 
Kemperco, Inc.; American Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Company; American Mo- 
torists Insurance Company; Kemperco Re- 
insurance Company; Kemperco, S.A.: Chair- 
man of the Board, Economy Fire and Casualty 
Company: Senior Vice President and Di- 
rector, Federal Mutual Insurance Company: 
Director, Fidelity Life Association; Federal 
Kemper Life Assurance Company; Empire 
State Mutual Life Insurance Company; Iowa 
Kemper Mutual Insurance Company; Se- 
quoia Insurance Company; Stewart-Warner 
Corporation; American Mutual Insurance 
Alliance: Member and Trustee, Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, Inc.: Trustee, The Confer- 
ence Board, Inc.; The Insurance Institute of 
America, Inc.; American Institute of Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters. 

Mr. Kemper is a member of: National Ad- 
visory Committee on Alcoholism of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare; 
and, National Citizen’s Committee for Rev- 
enue Sharing. He is a Director of the National 
Council on Alcoholism, Inc.; Boys’ Clubs of 
America; Chicago Boys’ Clubs; Mid-America 
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Chapter, American Red Cross: President and 
Trustee, The James S. Kemper Foundation: 
Trustee, The College of Insurance (New 
York); Wesley Memorial Hospital (Chicago) : 
Member, Executive Committee, Governor's 
Advisory Council (Illinois): Member, Senior 
Advisory Board, National Strategy Commit- 
tee of the American Security Council. 

Mr. Kemper was formerly with the Anti- 
trust Division, Department of Justice and in 
private practice in New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles. 

Birthdate: April 8, 1914. 

Birthplace: Chicago, Illinois. 

Education: Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, New Jersey; Yale University, A.B.; 
Harvard University, LL.B. 

Fraternal affiliations: Alpha Sigma Phi. 

Church affiliation : Episcopal. 

Mr. Kemper was a Lieutenant Commander, 
USNR, during World War II. He is married to 
the former Joan Hoff and has two daughters, 
Linda and Judith, and three sons, James S. 
III, Stephen and Robert. The Kempers reside 
at 530 Ash Street, Winnetka, Illinois 60093; 
telephone AC (312) HI6—7658. 

Kemper’s club affiliations are: Chicago 
Club; Bohemian Club, San Francisco; Met- 
ropolitan Club, Washington, D.O.; Glen View 
Club; Saddle and Cycle Club; Economic Club 
of Chicago, 


BIOGRAPHY OF OLGA M. MADAR 


Olga M. Madar, a member of UAW Local 
769, was elected to the UAW International 
Executive Board as a board member-at-large 
at the 1966 convention, the first woman to 
achieve that distinction. Prior to that time, 
she had been director of the union's Recrea- 
tion Dept. for 19 years. 

She is currently director of the union’s 
Dept. of Recreation and Leisure-Time activi- 
ties, the Dept. of Conservation and Resources 
Development, the servicing section of the 
Technical, Office and Professional Workers 


Dept. (TOP) and the newly established Dept. 
of Consumer Affairs. 
A native of Sykesville, Pa., she was gradu- 


ated from Detroit's Northeastern High 
School in 1933 and received her Bachelor of 
Science degree from Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity iu 1938. She now lives on Detroit's 
east side. 

Her working career included jobs on the 
assembly line at. the Chrysler Kercheval 
Plant and the Bower Roller Bearing Plant, 
both in Detroit, and at the Ford Willow Run 
Bomber Plant at Ypsilanti, Michigan during 
World War II: 

She also worked as a recreational thera- 
pist at the Ypsilanti, Michigan State Hospi- 
tal, taught school at Flat Rock, Michigan 
and then worked as recreation director for 
the now defunct UAW Local 50. 

Prior to her election to the board, she 
had been on the staff of the International 
Union for 21 years, assigned to the Recrea- 
tion Dept. After being appointed director 
of that department by UAW President Walter 
P. Reuter, her first assignment was to work 
with the union’s Fair Practices Dept. to elim- 
inate racial discrimination in organized 
bowling—a goal which was finally achieved 
in 1950, She also established the first DAW 
retirees centers. 

As TOP Dept. servicing director, she has 
participated in major contract negotiations 
for white collar workers. 

Currently one of her major projects is the 
campaign against water and air pollution 
and for conseryation of our natural re- 
sources. 

She is an officer or member of dozens of 
civic, recreational, professional, cultural and 
social work groups, including the American 
Youth Hostels, the UAW Retired Workers Ac- 
tivities Centers Board, the National Associa- 
tion of Social Work, the National Geronto- 
logical Society, the American Parks and Rec- 
reation Association, the Michigan United 
Fund, the Michigan Welfare League and 
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United Community Services of Metropolitan 
Detroit. 

For eight years, she was a Detroit Parks 
and Recreation Commissioner and a board 
member of the Huron-Clinton Metropolitan 
Authority. As city recreation commissioner, 
she helped to establish the city’s multipur- 
pose centers for senior citizens and the In- 
ter-Departmental Council on Aging. 

Miss Madar was also instrumental in the 
establishment of a pilot program in Detroit 
called DART (Deprived Areas Recreation 
Team), geared to improving park and rec- 
reation facilities for inner city residents and 
to insuring maximum citizen participation 
in recreation planning and decision making. 

Miss Madar has received numerous civic 
awards, Recent honors include a citation 
from the American Camping Association 
“for her support in the field of recreation 
and conservation and leadership in creating 
interracial-interfaith policy;” a citation 
from the Michigan. United Conservation 
Clubs. as ‘forest and park conservationist of 
the year;” the Fellowship Award of the Rec- 
reation Association of Michigan, and selec- 
tion as one of Detroit’s “Top Ten Working 
Women,” 


BIOGRAPHY oF MARGARET S. MORITZ 


Born in St. Paul, Minnesota. Raised in So. 
Pasadena, California, Presently living in 
White Plains, New York. 

Education: Graduate of U.C.L.A. 1936. 
Graduate work at U.C.L.A., University of 
Washington and College of Chinese Studies, 
Peking, China. 

Family: Late husband was Executive, In- 
ternational Committee, YMCAs of the US. 
and Canada. Died 1968. Four children. 

Professional Experience: Associate Execu- 
tive, YWCA of U.C.L.A, 1937-1940. National 
Staff, YWCA, Topeka, Kansas 1940-1941. 
Library Aide, Wutridge School, Pasadena 
1962-1964. Specialist; World Fellowship Edu- 
cation, International Division, YWCA of the 
U.S.A., 1968-present. 

Volunteer Experience: YWCA Boards, New 
York and California. President YWCA of 
Pasadena, California 1964. National Board 
YWCA, 1952~1968. 

Served on following committees: 

College University; Personnel; Leadership 
Development; National Nominating; Public 
Affairs; Convention Planning. 

Girl Scouts: Brownie and Girl Scout Lead- 
er, Council Member. 

League of Women Voters of White Plains: 
Vice-President, Board Member. 

Volunteer Service Bureau of Westchester 
County: Chairman—Two conferences for 
training of Board Members. 

President, Episcopal Church Women, St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, White Plains, New 
York 1958. 

Foreign Travel: Asia, Europe, Middle East 
and Africa, (Lived in China one year 1948.) 


BIOGRAPHY OF JAMES M. NICHOLSON 


Nominated by President Johnson as an 
FTO Commissioner on December 5, 1967. Con- 
firmed by Senate Commerce Committee on 
December 12, 1967 and by U.S. Senate on 
December 13, 1967. Sworn in ofice on Janu- 
ary 5, 1968 and served until December 1969 
when he resigned this post. Mr. Nicholson is 
presently with the law firm of Wald, Hark- 
rader, Nicholson & Ross, 1320 Nineteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Political affiliation: Democrat. 

Born: July 11, 1928 at Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

Education: Attended public schools in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Washington, 
D.c.; Silver Spring, Maryland; Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts; Hempstead and Sea Oliff, 
New York. A.B. degree, Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Illinois, 1952. J.D. degree, Law School 
of the University of Michigan, 1954: 

Career: Upon graduation from law school, 
Mr. Nicholson began to practice law in In- 
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dianapolis, Indiana. He was a partner in the 
law firm of Cadick, Burns, Duck & Neigh- 
bours in Indianapolis, specializing in cor- 
porate law, 1954-1967. Democratic nominee 
for the U.S. Congress from the Sixth District 
of Indiana in 1966. 

Military service: Enlisted and served on ac- 
tive duty with the U.S. Navy from 1946 to 
1948. Commissioned in the U.S. Army Reserve 
from 1950 to 1955. 

Affiliations: Member, Advisory Board, BNA, 
Antitrust & Trade Regulation Report; Chair- 
man, Advisory Board of the Indiana School 
for the Deaf (1965-1969); Indianapolis Bar 
Association (Past Vice President, Member of 
Board of Managers); Indiana State Bar As- 
sociation (Past Member of House of Dele- 
gates; former Editor, Res Gestae; Co-author 
of Institute books on various legal topics); 
The Bar Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia; American Bar Association (Member 
of Sections of Antitrust, Administrative Law, 
and Taxation); Lawyers Association of In- 
dianapolis (Past Director and Treasurer); 
American Judicature Society; Lawyers Club 
of Indianapolis; Character and Fitness Com- 
mittee for the Third Supreme Court Judicial 
District of Indiana (1965-1968); Barristers 
Society. 

Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity, Phi Alpha 
Delta Law Fraternity. St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, Bethesda, Maryland. 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

PUBLICATIONS 


“At the Crossroads,” 34 Industrial Banker, 
No. 9, p. 7 (Sept., 1968); 53 Consumer Fi- 
nance News, No. 4 (Oct., 1968); 

“Antitrust: Sound and Fury?”, 37 ABA 
Antitrust Law Journal, No. 4, p. 807; 

“Discovery is Not a Game”, 21 ABA Admin. 
Law Review, No. 4, p. 441 (June, 1969); 

“A Revitalized Commission”, Antitrust Law 
Symposium, 1969 N.Y. State Bar Association; 

“Some Questions and Reservations About 
Franchising”, (To be published, Spring, 1970, 
Practicing Law Institute) ; 

“Conglomerates and Antitrust: No. 2”, New 
York Law Journal, p. 1, November 18, 1969, 
and p. 1, November 19, 1969; Conglomerates 
and Congenerics, Practicing Law Institute, 
1970. 

Mr. Nicholson is married to former Joan 
Barnes of Muncie, Indiana. They have four 
sons; James E. (Bowdoin College), Wil- 
liam C., Thomas B., and John A, 


BIOGRAPHY OF PHILIP G. SCHRAG 


Consumer Advocate of the Department of 
Consumer Affairs of the City of New York, Mr. 
Schrag is the chief Iaw enforcement officer of 
the Department and drafts the regulations of 
the Department. He investigates consumer 
frauds in the city of New York and represents 
Commissioner Bess Myerson in court. 

Before assuming this post, Mr. Schrag was 
Assistant Counsel of NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, Inc. in New York, and 
of its National Office for the Rights of the 
Indigent (NORI), He directed the Fund's 
consumer protection test litigation, including 
the case of Sniadach v. Family Finance Corp. 
(June 9, 1969), in which the U.S. Supreme 
Court abolished pre-judgment wage garnish- 
ment. The Fund’s consumer protection liti- 
gation docket also included a case testing the 
availability of consumers’ class actions in 
New York (Hall v. Coburn Corp.), a con- 
sumer’s action for punitive damages against a 
ghetto department store, and a test of con- 
sumer standing to enforce Section 43(a) of 
the Lanham Trademark Act of 1946. 

Author of “Bleak House 1968; A Report on 
Consumer Test Litigation”, 44 N.Y.U; Law Re- 
view 115; and, “The Rights of Consumers” in 
The Rights of Americans, edited by Norman 
Dorsen, Pantheon Press, 1971. 

Lecturer in Law, Columbia University Law 
School, teaching a course in consumer pro- 
tection law. 
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Education: A. B. Harvard College, 1964 
(magna cum laude); LL.B. Yale Law School, 
1967. 


BIOGRAPHY OF June L. SEARS 

Mrs. June L. Sears, Extension Home Econ- 

omist, is employed with the Michigan State 
University Cooperative Extension Service as 
Administrator of the Expanded Nutrition 
Program. 
In May, 1968, Mrs. Sears, Wayne and Oak- 
land Counties Extension Home Economist, 
received a USDA citation for her outstanding 
service from Orville Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture. Mrs. Sears was cited for “unusual 
insight and understanding of people living 
under adverse conditions and for providing 
enlightened leadership to develop their de- 
sires to learn and gain self-respect by doing 
things for themselves.” 

Her work with low-income families in the 
two-county area has gained her statewide 
and national recognition. Her office is in 
Wayne. She was recently named to the Na- 
tional Advisory Council to the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration. In 1966 she was cited 
by the Negro Business and Professional 
Women’s Association of Detroit for outstand- 
ing service. She is also in “Who’s Who in 
American Women.” 

Mrs. Sears earned her B.S. and M.S. degree 
from Wayne State University. She was named 
family living agent for the Michigan State 
University Cooperative Extension Service in 
1963 after two years teaching home econom- 
ics at Southwestern High School, Detroit. 
She is married and the mother of four chil- 
dren. One of the children attends Eastern 
Michigan University and one recently grad- 
uated. The other two (twins) are at home. 


BIOGRAPHY or Gary Burns SELLERS 

Address: 14 Snow's Court, N.Y., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 337-7246, 

Marital Status: Married 9/11/68, Dorothy 
Davidson. 

Education: Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. Graduated 1953: Wesleyan 
University, 1955, 1956, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut; University of Michigan, 1954, 1957, A.B. 
1957; University of Michigan, Psychology, 
1957-1960; University of Michigan Law 
School, LLB, 1963; Graduate Work, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Psychology and Graduate 
Work, 1957-1960 and University of Michigan 
Law School, LLB, 1980-1963. 

Professional Experience. Covington & 
Burling, Washington, D.O., 1963-1965. Prep- 
aration of briefs (before various regulatory 
agencies), legislative histories, and asso- 
ciated tasks, coverage of Congressional hear- 
ings and Supreme Court arguments on firm 
related business. 

U.S. Bureau of the Budget, Washington, 
D.C., 1965-1969. Served as legislative attorney 
and program and budget examiner for fed- 
eral oil, energy and scientific research pro- 
grams. Also drafted model state legislation 
and argued case before the Council of State 
Governments. Drafted and coordinated leg- 
islation for the White House for presenta- 
tion to Congress. 

Mr. Sellers is presently serving as Counsel 
with Ralph Nader’s Public Interest Research 
Group, 1025 15th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. He also works part-time on the 
staff of Congressman Phillip Burton 
(California). 


BIOGRAPHY OF Davin A. SWANKIN 

David A. Swankin, former executive di- 
rector of the President’s Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests, assumed duties as the Wash- 
ington representative of Consumers Union on 
August 15, 1969. Swankin, a lawyer and econ- 
omist, was director of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Standards. 

In his new position with the nonprofit con- 
sumer testing and advisory organization, Mr. 
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Swankin works with and is available to gov- 
ernmental bodies and agencies that deal with 
the consumer and writes for Consumer Re- 
ports and other CU publications. 

Mr. Swankin has held several federal con- 
sumer posts. Before serving as executive di- 
rector of the President’s Committee in 1965 
and 1966, he was executive secretary of the 
President's Consumer Advisory Committee 
and executive assistant to the then Special 
Assistant to the President for Consumer Af- 
fairs, Mrs. Esther Peterson. In 1966, he co- 
authored a report that examined consumer 
programs of European governments and their 
relevance to Federal programs in the United 
States. 

In announcing Swankin’s appointment as 
Washington representative, the cxecutive 
director of Consumers Union, Walker Sand- 
bach, said: 

“Although CU has not had a Washington 
representative for some years, we feel that 
the tempo of consumer activities at the fed- 
eral level is such that it is now desirable to 
reactivate that position. With a man of 
Mr. Swankin's experiences and abilities serv- 
ing as the organization's eyes and ears in the 
Capitol, Consumer Reports will now be able 
to react more quickly to the need for certain 
in-depth stories about governmental issues 
affecting the consumer.” 

Mr. Swankin was appointed in 1968 as the 
director of the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
the same agency where he began his gov- 
ernment career as a management intern in 
1957. He had served as a staff assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor in 1962 and 
1963, and as chief of the Section of Col- 
lective Bargaining in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1961. 

Educated in public schools in Boston, he 
graduated from Brandeis University in 1954 
with a B.A. degree. He received a master’s 
degree in economics from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1957 and a law degree from 
George Washington University in 1962. 

Mr. Swankin resides in Reston, Virginia. 


BIOGRAPHY or AARON S. YOHALEM 


Mr. Yohalem is Senior Vice President and 
Member of the Board of Directors, CPC In- 
ternational, Inc. He came to the company’s 
top management with a background in man- 
agement and consumer products marketing. 

A native of New York City, he received 
his education there, attending the College 
of the City of New York as an undergraduate 
and earning his law degree from New York 
University in 1934. He was admitted to the 
New York State Bar and joined the law firm 
retained by The Best Foods, Inc. In 1943, 
he joined the official family of Best Foods, 
being elected Secretary of the company. 

Mr, Yohalem served as executive vice pres- 
ident of Best Foods’ Canadian affiliate, re- 
turning to New York as vice president and 
assistant to the president of the parent com- 
pany. He was elected a member of its board 
of directors in 1953 and named executive vice 
president in 1958. 

When Best Foods merged with Corn Prod- 
ucts, Mr. Yohalem was elected a vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Best Foods Division, 
responsible for consumer products market- 
ing. In 1960, he was made a senior vice pres- 
ident and in 1963 was elected to the board of 
directors of Corn Products Company, which 
changed its corporate name to CPC Inter- 
national in 1969. He is currently a senior 
vice president and executive assistant to the 
president, Among his assignments as senior 
vice president has been worldwide respon- 
sibility for the company’s development activ- 
ities, including acquisitions and new prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Yohalem is a member of the National 
Marketing Advisory Committee to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and has served as consul- 
tant to various government departments; has 
testified before a number of Congressional 
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committees; and has taken an active role 
in public affairs for the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. He is a member of 
the board of directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and a member and 
former chairman of the Chamber's Consumer 
Issues Committee. He is also a trustee of the 
American Freedom from Hunger Foundation 
and a member of the Industry Co-Operative 
Committee of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO) of the United Nations. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 142 


At the request of Mr. McGee, the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Moss) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 142, a bill to amend 
the Gun Control Act of 1968 to permit 
the interstate transportation and ship- 
ment of firearms used for sporting pur- 
poses and in target competitions. 

S. 455 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. Stevens) and the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 455, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a reduction from gross in- 
come for social agency, legal, and related 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
adoption of a child by the taxpayer. 

S. 746 


At the request of Mr. Schwerker, the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 746, a bill to 
provide that U.S. Flag Day shall be a 
legal public holiday. 

S. 1113 


At the request of Mr. Baker, the Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 1113, a bill to estab- 
lish a structure that will provide inte- 
grated knowledge and understanding of 
the ecological, social, and technological 
problems associated with air pollution, 
water pollution, and other related prob- 
lems. 

S. 1174 

At the request of Mr. SCHWEIKER, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1174, the Veterans Drug Abuse Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1971. 


S. 1188 
At the request of Mr. CHURCH, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) and the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1188, a bill to amend section 620 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to pro- 
hibit foreign assistance from being pro- 
vided to foreign countries which do not 
act to prevent narcotic drugs from un- 
lawfully entering the United States. 
Ss. 1209 
At the request of Mr. Hansen, the Sen- 


ator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 1209, relating to the 
control of noxious plants on Federal 
lands. 
S. 1315 

At the request of Mr. HARRIS, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1315, a 
bill to protect ocean mammals from be- 
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ing pursued, harassed, or killed, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1316 

At the request of Mr. Curtis, the Sen- 

ator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1316, a 
bill to increase from 50 percent to 80 per- 
cent the amounts that may be paid as 
the Federal share of the cost of coopera- 
tive meat inspection. 

S. 1376 


At the request of Mr. Lonc, the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. CRANSTON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1376, a bill to 
amend the Social Security Act to add a 
new titie XX thereto which will provide 
insurance against the cost of cata- 
strophic illness. 

S. 1408 

At the request of Mr. MUSKIE, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 1408, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as 
to permit certain tax-exempt organiza- 
tions to engage in communications with 
legislative bodies. 


S. 1437 


At the request of Mr. Cannon, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1437, a bill to 
amend the Airport and Airway Develop- 
ment and Revenue Acts of 1970 to fur- 
ther clarify the intent of Congress as to 
priorities for airway modernization and 
airport development, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 1461 

At the request of Mr. McGovern, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1461, the truth 
in advertising bill. 

S. 1599 

At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1599, a bill to 
establish a commission to study ways 
and means of maintaining an adequate 
military Reserve force after transmission 
to an all-volunteer system. 

Ss. 1630 


At the request.of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) and 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1630, a 
bill to restore the wartime recognition 
of certain Filipino veterans of World 
War II and to entitle them to those 
benefits, rights, and privileges which 
result from such recognition, 

5. 1815 

At the request of Mr. Lone, the Sena- 
tor from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) was add- 
ed as a cosponsor of S. 1815, a bill to re- 
quire that publications of statistics re- 
lating to the value of articles imported 
into the United States include the 
charges, costs, and expenses incurred in 
bringing such articles to the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

5S. 1830 


At the request of Mr. Javrrs, the Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 1830, a bill to require 
that the budget contain information with 
respect to revenue losses incurred and 
indirect expenditures made through the 
Federal tax system. 
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S. 1844 


At the request of Mr. GOLDWATER, the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1844 to 
amend the National Labor Relations Act 
to further secure and protect the con- 
stitutional guarantee of free speech be- 
longing to employers and employees. 

s. 1846 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Washington (Mr, JACK- 
son), I ask unanimous consent that, at 
the next printing, the names of the senior 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son) and the junior Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpick) be added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1846, to establish a Coal 
Gasification Development Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tart). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 1848 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case), and the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. METCALF) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1848, the Truth in Savings 
Act. 

S. 1872 

At the request of Mr. Grirrin for Mr. 
Case, the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Bettmon), and the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Boccs) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1872, a bill for the relief 
of Soviet Jews. 

S. 1942 


At the request of Mr. Pearson, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1942, a bill to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
and the Interstate Commerce Act in 
order to authorize free or reduced-rate 
transportation for persons who are 65 
years of age or older. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 22 


At the request of Mr. BAKER, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. RoTH) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 32, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
with respect to the offering of prayers in 
public buildings. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
29—-SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION REGARDING 
POTENTIAL NEW SOURCE OF 
FRESH WATER 


(Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs.) 
DEVELOPING NEW WATER FOR THE WEST FROM 

WITHIN THE EARTH 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am today submitting a concurrent reso- 
lution, together with my colleague from 
Arizona (Mr. Fannin), which is designed 


to open up an exciting and major new 
source of critically needed fresh-water 


supplies for the Western United States. 
Not only does this development hold out 
the prospect of adding as much as 14 
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million acre-feet of high-quality water 
each year in the Colorado River Basin 
alone, but up to 60,000 megawatts of 
electrical power might be produced si- 
multaneously from the same resource. 
And to top the frosting on the cake, the 
development of this prodigious quantity 
of water and energy should be completely 
free of all harmful environmental effects. 

Most surprising of all, the realization 
of the full potential of the program which 
we are laying before the Congress may 
turn on the dredging of a sea water canal 
from the Gulf of California to the tip of 
Arizona and the construction of an inter- 
national seaport at Yuma. 

In truth, Mr. President, there is at 
hand a promise of achieving the pollu- 
tion-free development of water and elec- 
tricity throughout a large region of the 
United States. For the resource which 
offers this great hope is believed to exist 
in every Western State. It is literally 
lying about, undiscovered and untapped, 
representing an enormous reservoir of 
energy capable of supplying fresh water 
to the most arid localities for year after 
year lasting unto centuries. 

Mr. President, I am referring to geo- 
thermal energy, a virtually untouched 
resource trapped deep underground in 
vast portions of the West. Putting it sim- 
ply, geothermal resources take the form 
of steam and water held by a hot belt of 
roid rocks at depths down to 20,000 

eet. 

While the energy released by the boil- 
ing water underlying the American West 
is generally pictured as hot springs and 
roaring geysers, there is a wealth of 
commercially valuable resources in stor- 
age under the earth. In fact, the United 
States is a Johnny-come-lately in un- 
derstanding or caring about the true 
potential of geothermal resources, al- 
though practical demonstrations of this 
energy are not totally unknown even 
here. 

For example, some 200 homes and 
greenhouses in Boise, Idaho, have been 
heated by underground steam since 1890. 
Five hundred homes, seven schools, and 
several factories are heated by geother- 
mal steam today in Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
which has used natural steam in this 
manner for four decades. Other small 
communities in at least four States, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, and Oregon, 
use underground steam for home heating 
purposes. 

But perhaps the most prominent inci- 
dent of American development of geo- 
thermal energy is the actual production 
of 82,000 kilowatts of clean electrical 
power by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
at the Geysers field in California. With its 
present generating capacity, the cost of 
producing energy at this field is reported 
to be about 4 mills per kilowatt hour as 
compared with 7 mills at conventional 
utilities in California. Imagine what the 
cost-effectiveness picture will look like 
once production reaches its proven ca- 
pacity of 1,300 megawatts, a figure which 
exceeds the total capacity of geothermal 
power now in production throughout the 
entire world. 

But the practical application of geo- 
thermal energy in the United States is 
peanuts when it is compared with what is 
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occurring right here and now in other 
parts of the world. For example, scientific 
mapping, investigations, and projects in- 
volving geothermal energy are being pur- 
sued on a grand scale in the Soviet Union. 
In fact, a Russian scientific representa- 
tive recently claimed the geothermal 
energy potential of the Soviet Union is 
greater than all its other energy sources 
of coal, oil, and gas put together. 

For its part, Japan is developing two 
geothermal fields having a known capac- 
ity of electrical power up to 20 mega- 
watts. Nearby New Zealand has been ex- 
ploiting geothermal resources since 1925 
and presently has one power station in 
operation which produces 192 megawatts 
of electricity, with a new one programed 
for 1976 which will generate 120 mega- 
watts. 

In Europe, Italy has generated elec- 
tricity from underground steam since 
1904 and now possesses the greatest geo- 
thermal power capacity actually in- 
stalled anywhere in the world. Italian 
geothermal powerplants totaled over 384 
megawatts of capacity 2 years ago. 

Closer to home, our sister nation to 
the south is undertaking a vigorous, long- 
range geothermal energy program which 
started at least 20 years ago, As a result, 
the Mexicans have developed operational 
drilling techniques and well hardware 
that our engineers would do well to emu- 
late, Thanks almost exclusively to their 
own foresight and ingenuity, the Mexi- 
cans have achieved a breakthrough in 
geothermal development virtually under 
our noses about 20 miles south of the 
U.S. border. Over 100: geothermal reserves 
of possible commercial interest have been 
identified in Mexico and a plant generat- 
ing 75 megawatts is scheduled to open 
in the Mexicali Valley next year. 

Mr, President, the commercial use of 
geothermal energy has become so wide- 
spread and familiar in the rest of the 
world that two United Nations confer- 
ences have been held on the subject. The 
first occurred at Rome in 1961 and re- 
sulted in the publication of two volumes 
concerning research on geothermal 
power. The second was held in Pisa, 
Italy, just last fall and might have been 
located in the United States had anyone 
at the State Department shown a seri- 
ous interest. 

Mr. President, the production of geo- 
thermal electrical energy is a story of its 
own. Today I am primarily interested in 
revealing the high potential which geo- 
thermal energy holds for the production 
of great quantities of fresh water. Un- 
fortunately, this is one dimension of the 
international geothermal developments 
that has not been explored extensively; 
but it is also one in which the United 
States might fast gain a role of world 
leadership. 

An excellent start has been made here 
in recent years thanks to the industrious- 
ness of the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, 
which has already sponsored and con- 
ducted 3 years of preliminary inves- 
tigations of geothermal resources in the 
Colorado River Basin region, Also, I wish 
to applaud the outstanding research work 
carried on by the Institute of Geophys- 
ics and Planetary Physics of the Uni- 
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versity of California at Riverside, di- 
rected: by Dr. Robert W. Rex. The insti- 
tute has performed extremely useful geo- 
thermal investigations in the Imperial 
Valley of California under contracts with 
the Bureau of Reclamation which offer 
a promising outlook for developing a 
major new water supply from under- 
ground geothermal reserves in the area. 

And I most certainly want to compli- 
ment my good friend from Nevada, Mr. 
BIBLE, who gave a tremendous impetus 
to the entire field of geothermal develop- 
ment by steadfastly pushing legislation 
permitting the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease public lands, other than any 
parks or outdoor recreation areas and 
refuges, for the exploration and develop- 
ment of geothermal resources. This pio- 
neering legislation was signed into law 
recently after a series of similar efforts 
by the Senator from Nevada beginning 
in 1962. 

Mr. President, it is to build upon this 
strong foundation that I am today sub- 
mitting a concurrent resolution for my- 
self and Senator Fannin. Our resolution 
would put Congress squarely on record 
in support of an expanded and acceler- 
ated program of geothermal research 
designed to develop actual producing 
deep steam wells and operational proto- 
type desalting plants. Further, it would 
announce the policy of Congress that 
field investigations of geothermal re- 
sources should be undertaken in Arizona, 
Nevada, and any other State in which 
the Secretary of the Interior finds it is 
desirable to locate and map out the ex- 
tent and quality of such resources. 

The resolution ties in with the request 
made by the Bureau of Reclamation for 
a modest amount of increased funds 
which will enable it to embark on an 
orderly program of geothermal research. 
For the 1972 fiscal year, the Bureau is 
seeking $2,950,000 for geothermal water 
investigations. But if the Bureau is to 
get it, Congress must act because the 
Office of Management and Budget has 
allowed the Bureau only $300,000 in its 
1972 budget for geothermal work. 

Mr. President, this is a drop in the 
bucket compared with the obligations im- 
posed on the Bureau of Reclamation by 
the Congress in 1968 when the Bureau, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior; was assigned the duty of 
developing a general plan to meet the 
future water needs of the Western United 
States. And, as every Senator knows, 
Congress told the Bureau that in carry- 
ing out this function, it must restrict its 
search for water over the next 10 years 
to the area within the Colorado River 
Basin itself. 

With this imposing task having been 
set by Congress, I believe it becomes the 
responsibility of Congress to provide the 
full funding needed in order to comply 
with its directive. Accordingly, my reso- 
lution will declare the willingness of 
Congress to appropriate the added 
moneys required for expanding geother- 
mal studies. In effect, the resolution will 
commit Congress to continuing such a 
program as a matter of national policy. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize our 
resolution includes a specific guideline 
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providing that any new geothermal stud- 
ies should include a thorough evaluation 
of all the environmental effects accom- 
panying the development of geothermal 
energy. Actually, it is believed a properly 
managed geothermal program will en- 
hance the environment, rather than de- 
grade it, but our legislation is designed to 
require that this promise shall be demon- 
strated in practice, not just in theory. 

Another feature of our resolution is the 
provision calling for a detailed investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of substantially in- 
creasing the potential contribution from 
any geothermal reserves in the Colorado 
River Basin by means of injection of sea 
water brought into the area through a 
canal to be dredged from the Gulf of 
California to Yuma in Arizona. This idea 
might sound fantastic at first hearing, 
but it has been seriously put forward by 
Dr. Robert Rex in his official reports on 
geothermal resources in the Imperial 
Valley. 

In October of 1968, Dr. Rex disclosed 
his finding that the geothermal reserves 
underlying the Imperial Valley contain 
at least 3 billion acre-feet of geothermal 
water “or more than 200 times the an- 
nual flow of the Colorado River.” As 
staggering as this conclusion is, Dr. Rex 
added that the injection of cold sea 
water as part of a pressure maintenance 
program could “nearly double the previ- 
ous ultimate reserve estimate.” 

It is in order to obtain this cold sea 
water that Dr. Rex conceived the con- 
cept of developing a port at Yuma. In 
Dr. Rex’s words: 

One possible area for introduction of sea 
water is in the old Colorado channel at Yuma 
Mesa. Here dredging of the old channel and 
construction of a port for Mexico, California, 
and Arizona would introduce sea water into 
the upper delta. 


In his latest report of June 1, 1970, Dr. 
Rex concludes the size of the Colorado 
River Basin reserves are so large they 
could produce “at least 5 to 7 million 
acre-feet per year of distilled water and 
20,000 to 30,000 megawatts of electric 
power.” What is more, his report reveals 
this calculation ignores the enormous 
secondary reserve of geothermal energy 
which could be recovered by injecting 
sea water underground into the geo- 
thermal wells. This supplemental source, 
Dr. Rex claims, would be approximately 
equal to the original geothermal! fluids al- 
ready stored underground. 


Accordingly, a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of Dr. Rex’s second report shows he 
has stuck by his belief that the geother- 
mal water potential of the region might 
be doubled by bringing sea water into the 
reserves. It is also clear Dr, Rex stands 
by his view that developing a ship canal 
into Yuma might be a feasible way of 
doing this. In his 1970 report, Dr. Rex 
states: 

The lower Colorado River below Yuma is an 
international navigable waterway by Mex- 
ican-U.S. treaty, and Yuma used to be a sea- 
port before the damming of the Colorado 
River. Dredging of a ship canal to bring in 
sea water to Yuma Mesa would not only pro- 
vide a means of introducing sea water for 
geothermal pressure maintenance for Mexico 
and the U.S., but it would also open markets 
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for the abundant by-product potassium 
chloride, sodium chloride, and calcium chlo- 
ride contained by the geothermal brine. 


It is true Yuma was once Arizona’s 
principal seaport. For more than 50 years 
the Colorado River and Yuma are re- 
ported to have furnished the avenue of 
commerce not only of Arizona and 
southeastern California, but also of Utah. 
In fact, nearly the entire trade of Ari- 
zona until the coming of the railroads 
was brought into the territory by water. 
The first commercial river traffic into 
Yuma was opened in the 1850’s and ap- 
pears to have lasted until 1917, with its 
heyday occurring in the 1870’s. 

In view of this historical precedent, I 
believe the Bureau of Reclamation 
should be encouraged to make a serious 
study of reopening a port at Yuma and 
have so provided in the concurrent reso- 
lution I am submitting. 

Finally, Mr. President, I believe any 
continued work on geothermal resources 
should be accompanied by a consideration 
of specific agreements which could be 
reached among the States of the Colo- 
rado River Basin region governing the 
appropriate proportions of water pro- 
duced from geothermal reserves which 
should be used to satisfy various na- 
tionally set obligations on water from 
the Colorado River system. These in- 
clude the Mexican Water Treaty, the 
central Arizona project, the rights de- 
scribed in the decree of the Supreme 
Court in Arizona against California, and 
other presently perfected rights. 

Since we are talking about a major 
resource which might add up to 14 mil- 
lion acre-feet of new water to the Colo- 
rado River Basin each year and which 
can only be developed through Federal 
assistance, I believe equity demands that 
a fair portion of this additional water 
should be used or counted in some man- 
ner for meeting these prior existing na- 
tional obligations. For this reason, our 
resolution provides that Congress ex- 
pects the Bureau of Reclamation to de- 
velop specific recommendations as to 
how this kind of cooperative agreement 
can be achieved in the course of making 
progress toward the commercial utiliza- 
tion of geothermal water. We want to 
see agreements reached on how to share 
this enormous additional supply of water 
long before it is flowing, not afterward. 

Mr. President, the time is long overdue 
when the United States should begin 
exploring and utilizing its geothermal 
potential in a big way. Farmers in Kenya 
have been condensing the steam issuing 
from natural earth holes with home- 
made condensers for a long time in order 
to produce drinking water for their cat- 
tle. Surely the Nation with the greatest 
technology on earth can match this and 
go beyond it by developing plants so- 
phisticated enough to produce water 
suitable for irirgation, industrial, and 
municipal consumption. By proclaim- 
ing a national policy to do exactly that, 
as our resolution would do, Congress may 
point the way to a major role in Ameri- 
ca’s future for geothermal water and 
pollution-free power. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the concurrent resolution I 
have submitted shall be printed in the 
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REcoRD, as well as a petition endorsing 
the same purposes adopted by the Ari- 
zona Water Commission, 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution and petition were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 29 
Concurrent resolution to express the sense 
of Congress that the U.S. Bureau of Recla- 
mation should accelerate its investigations 
of geothermal resources as a potential ma- 
jor new source of fresh water supplies for 
the Western United States 

Whereas geothermal resources, consisting 
of hot water in storage underground, are 
believed to occur in every Western State of 
the United States; and 

Whereas the actual commercial utilization 
of geothermal energy has been achieved at a 
low cost by several nations of the world and 
preliminary studies in the United States in- 
dicate geothermal energy represents an eco- 
nomical source for producing both usable 
water and pollution-free electricity for the 
Western United States; and 

Whereas existing geothermal resources un- 
derlying the Lower Colorado River Basin 
States are believed to hold a high potential 
for the development of several million acre- 
feet of fresh water each year which could 
be used to improve the water quality of the 
basin area, enable the United States to meet 
its obligations under the Mexican Water 
Treaty, and otherwise augment the water 
supply of the Colorado River system; and 

Whereas during the past three years, the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation has 
undertaken significant investigations of geo- 
thermal resources in the Imperial Valley of 
California, near the Arizona border; and 

Whereas such investigations have been con- 
ducted primarily by contract with the Insti- 
tute of Geophysics and Planetary Physics, 
University of California at Riverside, under 
the direction of Dr. Robert W. Rex; and 

Whereas reports published by the Univer- 
sity of California conclude that the potential 
contribution of the Imperial Valley geo- 
thermal reserves to the water supply of the 
lower Colorado River Basin would be doubled 
by the injection of sea water into such re- 
serves, possibly by. means of dredging the 
former Colorado River channel and con- 
structing a seaport at Yuma, Arizona; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation is 
seeking to continue its geothermal investiga- 
tions at an accelerated rate, including the 
drilling of a deep test well and the construc- 
tion of a prototype desalting plant: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in recognition 
of the immense potential which geothermal 
resources may have as a major new source of 
water supply for the Western United States, 
including States in the Colorado River Basin, 
it is the sense of the Congress that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation should be provided with 
increased appropriations sufficient to sup- 
port its efforts to carry outa program of ex- 
panded and accelerated geothermal investi- 
gations in connection with the overall pur- 
pose of developing a general plan to meet 
the future water needs of such States. 

Sec. 2. It is further the sense of Congress 
that any such geothermal investigations 
hereafter conducted or contracted for by the 
Bureau of Reclamation— 

(1) should be accompanied by the drilling 
of deep steam and water producing test wells 
and the construction of prototype desalting 
plants with a view to determining the ac- 
tual technological feasibility and operational 
cost of developing additional fresh water sup- 
plies from geothermal resources; 

(2) should include a thorough study of all 
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the environmental advantages or disadvan- 
tages of using geothermal energy; 

(3) should be expanded to include field 
studies in Arizona, Nevada, and any other 
State in which the Secretary of the Interior 
finds it is desirable. to define the extent 
and quality of geothermal resources; 

(4) should include a study of the feasi- 
bility of substantially Increasing the poten- 
tial contribution from any existing geo- 
thermal reserves in the lower Colorado River 
Basin by means of injection of sea water 
brought into such area through a canal to be 
dredged from the Gulf of California to 
Yuma, Arizona; and 

(5) should include specific recommenda- 
tions as to the best means for achieving the 
making of arrangements or agreements 
among States in the Colorado River Basin 
concerning the appropriate proportions of 
water produced from geothermal resources 
underlying such Basin which should be used 
to satisfy the respective requirements of the 
Mexican Water Treaty, the decree of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in Arizona 
against California (376 U.S. 340), the Central 
Arizona Project, and any other pertinent uses 
described in the Colorado River Basin Project 
Act. 


RESOLUTION OF THE ARIZONA WATER 
COMMISSION, May 7, 1971 


Whereas, the Colorado River Basin Project 
Act, P.L. 90-537, the Act authorizing the 
Central Arizona Project, recognized that the 
future needs of the Colorado River Basin 
could not be met without augmentation of 
the Colorado River and directed the Secre- 
tary of The Interior to develop a plan to meet 
the needs of the Colorado River Basin that 
includes augmentation in sufficient quan- 
tity to meet needs that cannot be met from 
internal sources and to satisfy Mexican 
Treaty requirements; and 

Whereas, that same Act placed a mora- 
torium of ten years on reconnaissance study 
by the Secretary of importation of water 
into the Colorado River Basin from any 
other natural river basin lying outside the 
states of Arizona, California, Colorado and 
New Mexico and those portions of Nevada, 
Utah and Wyoming that are in the natural 
drainage basin of the Colorado River; and 

Whereas, limited research has indicated 
a high potential for the production of large 
quantities of electricity and desalted water 
from the high temperature brines underly- 
ing the Imperial Valley; and 

Whereas, the fresh waters developed from 
geo-thermal resources if found feasible, can 
and should be used to augment the flow of 
the Colorado River to meet future require- 
ments and to reduce the salinity of the 
water diverted from the Colorado River for 
use in the United States and Mexico; and 

Whereas, additional studies must be un- 
dertaken and pilot plant demonstration 
projects constructed and operated before 
the feasibility and comparative merit of de- 
veloping these resources can be evaluated; 
and 

Whereas, the study that the Secretary is 
required to make pursuant to P.L. 90-537 of 
necessary augmentation projects must be 
completed by June 30, 1977, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Ari- 
zona Water Commission hereby petitions the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate 
funds required to finance an expanded and 
expedited study of the feasibility of develop- 
ing the geo-thermal resources of the Imperial 
Valley as a means of augmenting the water 
supply and reducing the salinity of the Colo- 
rado River and of developing a large new 
source of low environmental impact elec- 
trical power for the Pacific Southwest, with 
said studies including pilot plant demon- 
stration projects constructed in time to pro- 
vide operation experience for use in devel- 
oping the Western United States Water Plan, 
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THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 147 


Mr. GRAVEL submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H.R. 6531) an act to amend 
the Military Selective Service Act of 
1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths for 
fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to be printed and to 
lie on the table. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO, 115 


At the request of Mr. Attort, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINGsS), the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Packwoop), the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Brock), and the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. CHILES) were added 
as cosponsors of amendment No. 115, in- 
tended to be proposed to H.R. 6531, the 
Military Selective Service Act. 


AMENDMENT NO. 121 


At the request of Mr. Gravet, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. PRoxMIRE) 


and the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern) were added as cosponsors of 
amendment No. 121 intended to be pro- 
posed to S. 1531, a bill to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


HIGH SPEED MAIL DELIVERY 
PUT IN PROPER PERSPECTIVE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, a 30-year 
veteran of the Railway Mail Service sent 
me a letter that does a very good job 
of putting the recent announcement of 
high-speed mail delivery into its proper 
perspective. I ask that this letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator GALE MCGEE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator McGee: I read with much 
interest your views regarding overnight de- 
livery of Zip-Coded air mail letters between 
cities not more than 600 miles apart. I have 
five picture post cards mailed to Johnstown 
in 1907 bearing 1¢ stamps. In those days, 
they were so proud of the service they gave 
the public that the cards were postmarked 
at both the office of origin and the office of 
address showing the hour of dispatch and 
receipt. These were mailed from as near as 
Philadelphia, 280 miles, and as far as Har- 
vey, Illinois, 520 miles; and every single one 
reached its destination in 12-14 hours? Ali 
of this happened when the airplane was only 
four years old and many, many years before 
the advent of Zip Code and Mr. Blount. 

Sincerely, 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S ENERGY 
MESSAGE 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
just finished reading President Nixon’s 
energy message to Congress. It is good 
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that the President thinks the issue im- 
portant enough to send a special mes- 
sage to Congress, although I am dis- 
appointed that he spent so much time 
talking about the future and so little 
time talking about the present. 

He spoke of spending tens of millions 
of dollars to prepare for the future, but 
gave no hint that he was going to ex- 
ercise the power he has to alleviate the 
threatened energy crisis at no cost to 
the taxpayers. 

The President has within his powers, 
right now, the ability to lower the cost 
of energy drastically. He can do it with 
a stroke of the pen. All he has to do is 
follow the recommendation of his own 
Cabinet Task Force on Oil Import Con- 
trol—eliminate the oil import quota pro- 
gram. 

If national security is a considera- 
tion—and I think it is—there are other, 
far more effective ways of protecting the 
national security at a much lower cost 
to the American economy. The tariff sug- 
gested by the Cabinet Task Force on 
Oil Import Control or the national pe- 
troleum reserves suggested by Professors 
Mead and Sorenson are just two alterna- 
tives. 

The oil import quota program costs 
the American consumers at least $5 bil- 
lion a year. It is an artificial restraint 
on our free market imposed by the Goy- 
ernment at the behest of the generous 
oil barons. Yet, President Nixon men- 
tioned it only in a very peripheral way— 
he promised to work toward ending Ca- 
nadian oil import quotas, a restriction 
he, himself, imposed. 

Natural gas is supposedly in short sup- 
ply. There have been all sorts of rumors 
that the oil and gas companies have been 
holding back natural gas from the mar- 
ket in the expectation that the Federal 
Power Commission would raise the price 
for gas. The FPC is, in fact, sharply 
raising the price of natural gas in the 
face of the apparent shortage. But, the 
appalling fact is that we do not know 
whether there is any shortage at all. The 
only facts that the FPC has to act upon 
are those unaudited “facts” supplied to 
it by the natural gas industry itself. 

It is amazing. Here we have a program 
involving billions of dollars and the Fed- 
eral policymakers have only the facts 
that the gas industry wants them to 
have. What kind of basis is that for ra- 
tional decisionmaking? Can you imag- 
ine the defenders of that program ap- 
plying the same rationale to small busi- 
ness loans? But, of course, that is a dif- 
ferent situation—small business loan ap- 
plicants do not have the political clout 
of the major oil companies; they can- 
not buy the best available. 

President Nixon announced that he 
was going to allow increased offshore 
leasing for oil and gas exploration. But 
he made no mention of changing the 
leasing pattern that shuts out competi- 
tion. Under the present system which 
requires a high initial bonus payment for 
the right to drill on Federal land, only 
the major oil companies have the capital 
to bid and they are so tied together with 
joint ventures that there is no long-range 
competition. 

The independent oilmen who might 
bring some competition to the field are 
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shut out by Government policy effectively 
sought by the major oil companies. If 
President Nixon wants to increase com- 
petition and to increase the amount of 
money received by the taxpayers. for 
these offshore lands, he should switch to 
royalty bidding. Royalty bidding would 
allow the independents to compete with 
the majors on a more equal basis. The 
bidders would not offer the Federal Gov- 
ernment large amounts of cash in ad- 
vance, something the independents can- 
not do, but would bid on the amount of 
royalties they would pay the Government 
if they found oil, 

Although the details of President 
Nixon’s oil shale leasing proposal are not 
spelled out, if past history is any indica- 
tion, it is likely to be a billion-dollar sell- 
out of the taxpayers’ property to the oil 
industry. 

All in all, President Nixon’s energy 
program is a call for business as usual— 
whatever is good for the oil industry is 
good for the Nation. 

That is not true. What is good for the 
oil industry is not necessarily good for 
this Nation. 

At a time when we have to make some 
hard decisions to reorder our priorities, 
we cannot continue to hand out billion- 
dollar favors to the oil industry without 
getting anything in return. According to 
the President’s own inflation alert pro- 
gram, oil prices are escalating at an in- 
creasingly inflationary rate. Yet, the 
President does nothing. 

The President has the power right 
now, by himself, to strike at inflation, to 
lower energy costs by over $5 billion a 
year, to return to some semblance of the 
capitalistic system, and to allow free 
enterprise to structure the energy indus- 
try so that it can meet our future energy 
needs, but what do we get? Business as 
usual, 

Mr. President, we will not solve our 
energy problem until we return to the 
principles of free enterprise, until we get 
the Government out of the energy busi- 
ness and let the discipline of the free 
market create an efficient energy indus- 
try. It is time for Congress to take a hand 
in solving our energy problems. 

The Joint Economic Committee will be 
holding hearings in September to deter- 
mine the inflationary impact of the ad- 
ministration’s oil policies. In order to get 
the best possible information available, 
the information upon which the Presi- 
dent based his decision, I have requested 
copies of the reports prepared by the 
Council of Economic Advisers and the 
Domestic Council suggesting the most 
economic way to meet our energy needs. 
These should provide Congress with some 
of the raw data we need to adequately 
respond to the Nation’s energy needs. 

Hopefully, once we have the facts, we 
can make some rational decisions about 
our Nation’s energy supply; decisions 
which T believe will lead us back to a 
much more competitive, free market en- 
vironment for our energy industry. 


THE FDA MACARONI STANDARD 
OF IDENTITY 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr, President, on 
March 3, 1971, the Food and Drug Ad- 
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ministration published in the Federal 
Register a proposed standard of identity 
for “enriched macaroni products with 
improved protein quality.” Two tem- 
porary permits have been issued for 
products, designated as macaroni by the 
manufacturers, which have corn and 
soybean flour as their principal ingredi- 
ents. 

For centuries “macaroni foods,” spa- 

ghetti, macaroni, and noodles, have been 
made primarily from wheat. The existing 
FDA standard of identity describes them 
as: 
The class of food each of which is prepared 
by drying formed units of dough made from 
semolina, durum flour, farina, flour or any 
combination of two or more of these, with 
water and with or without one or more of 
the optional ingredients specificed in sub- 
paar gear (1) to (6) inclusive of this para- 
graph. 


None of the specifications permits the 
use of cereal. grains other than wheat in 
the production of macaroni. 

North Dakota produces 85 percent of 
the durum wheat grown in this country. 
Durum is a high protein hard wheat 
with special qualities which contribute to 
the desired “al dente” characteristic of 
macaroni and spaghetti. So North Da- 
kota durum producers are naturally in- 
terested in any proposal that could 
threaten their traditional markets. Op- 
position to the change has been expressed 
by a number of organizations represent- 
ing wheat producers, by milling com- 
panies that supply the macaroni indus- 
try with durum flour, semolina and 
granulars, and by the manufacturers of 
foods. 

But opposition to the FDA proposal 
comes not only from those groups who 
have a direct economic interest in this 
action. 

Restaurants that serve popular spa- 
ghetti and macaroni specialties are also 
concerned, as evidenced by a newspaper 
story headlined “One Order of Pasta 
Fiasco” which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News on Wednesday, June 2, 
1971. 

The voice of the American consumer 
has also been raised on the question. 
The Consumer Federation of America 
and the National Consumers League have 
sent letters to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration objecting to the proposed 
change of the identity standard for 
macaroni. It should be noted that these 
organizations are not objecting to the 
manufacture and sale of the new prod- 
ucts, but to their distribution to the gen- 
eral public under the name of macaroni. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks the text 
of the Daily News article and the con- 
sumer organization letters be printed 
in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

One ORDER oF Pastas Frasco 

Sergio Toni, Italian food aficionado, says 
he wasn’t being corny when he wrote the 
Food and Drug Administration: “Don't mess 
with the macaroni!” 

Mr. Toni, head waiter for the Cantina 
da@'Itala Ristorante, one of the top Italian 
eateries here, is genuinely concerned the 
FDA might let manufacturers start making 
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the little elbow shaped noodles out of corn- 
meal and some other things instead of hard 
wheat. And then call it macaroni. 


CHICKEN FEED 


“In Italy we give cornmeal to the chick- 
ens,” said the dapper Rome-born waiter in 
a heavy Italian accent. “We don’t eat it.” 

Mr. Toni's indignation is shared by his 
boss, Mrs. Marilyn Wayne, who grew up 
“bumper to bumper” with an Italian family 
in New York and knows good pasta—and 
macaroni—when she tastes it. Her restaurant 
has received three Holiday Magazine awards 
and one from the Washingtonian for the 
food she puts on her table. 

Cornmeal will make the little noodles 
“soggy and scratchy” like milk-doused corn- 
flakes. And Italian connoisseurs will bite into 
something more akin to a Mexican tortilla 
than macaroni, she said. 


“MACARONI MARCH” 


The petite brunet feels so strongly about 
t, she may organize a “macaroni march” on 
FDA protesting the new product’s infringe- 
ment on “the good will macaroni has.” 

An FDA spokesman said the proposal now 
being considered was instigated by General 
Foods, which claims a macaroni mixture of 
cornmeal, soybean and wheat is cheaper, 
more nutritious and tastes good, too. FDA 
has been accepting the public’s comments 
with an angry macaroni industry opposing 
the new noodles on the same grounds as Mr. 
Toni and Mrs. Wayne. 

“We don't have any objection to them al- 
lowing the new product .; . but let them 
call it, oh I don’t know. . . cornaroni,” she 
said. 

The new product will be cheaper to make, 
putting the wheat industry out of business 
as far as macaroni’s concerned, she said. 
“Sure, they can make it out of wheat, but 
the other stuff will be cheaper, and even- 
tually it will be unavailable to the American 
public.” 

“And it will ruin macaroni’s image.” 


May 18, 1971. 
Dr. CHARLES C. EDWARDS, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs, 
Department of HEW, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Epwarps: The National Consum- 
ers League wishes to go on record in opposi- 
tion to the proposed rule (21 CFR Part 16) 
to-establish a standard of identity for “en- 
riched macaroni products with improved pro- 
tein quality”. 

The League was in the forefront of the 
campaign to establish the Food and Drug 
Administration in the early years of this 
century, and since that time has continued 
in its efforts to help the consumer get pro- 
tection needed to safeguard his health and 
economic well-being. 

Among those measures which afford con- 
sumers assurance of product integrity are 
standards of identity. When such stand- 
ards are threatened without regard to the 
consumer interest, consumers are threatened. 

We are, therefore, surprised to find FDA 
proposing to give official sanction to the 
marketing of a new product as macaroni 
which does not conform to our long estab- 
lished standards for macaroni. 

Macaroni, under the existing standards, is 
& product based in durum wheat. This has 
long been understood and accepted by con- 
sumers. The new product is not a wheat 
product, and permitting it to be called 
macaroni simply because of its appearance 
would not only deceive consumers, but would 
chip away at the well known standard in a 
manner which could result in undermining 
all standards of identity. 

The new product was first offered as a 
meat substitute, which apparently did not 
meet with U.S.D.A. acceptance. It is not a 
wheat product, and its designation as mac- 
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aroni should therefore not meet with FDA 
acceptance. 

There is certainly no dearth of terminology 
in the English language which would prevent 
the product from being marketed under a 
designation which would not mislead con- 
sumers. 

There is also no reason why FDA could not 
promulgate a new standard of identity for 
the new product under a new and appropri- 
ate name. 

We merely ask that you not indulge in 
deceptive labeling by permitting a non- 
wheat product to be called macaroni, since 
the latter has for so long been identified by 
the standard which limits it to being a 
durum wheat based product. 

The League, therefore, respectfully urges 
that you not promulgate 21 CFR Part 16. 

Sincerely yours, 
SARAH H. NEWMAN, 
General Secretary. 
CONSUMER FEDERATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1971. 
Re (21 OFR Part 16) proposal to establish 
identity standard for enriched macaroni 
products with protein quality 
HEARING CLERK, 
Department of Health, 
Welfare, Rockville, Md. 

Dear Sir: Macaroni has long been accepted 
by consumers as a wheat product. The pur- 
chase of macaroni is probably less confusing 
to the average consumer than most other 
goods.on the grocery shelves today. 

The Food & Drug Administration’s pro- 
posed standard of identity published March 
3, 1971, in the Federal Register, if approved, 
would mislead, perhaps even successfully dis- 
guise what the shopper is buying. Consumer 
Federation of America must oppose this pro- 
posed rule. 

This proposal implies that consumers 
would have a choice between ordinary mac- 
aroni and a more nutritious or “super” and 
“enriched” macaroni. Because a product 
looks, feels, smells or even tastes like mac- 
aroni does not mean that it is macaroni. 
FDA set macaroni identity standards in 1964. 
Now we understand a new product has been 
developed with all the visible characteristics 
of macaroni. We assume this new product 
prompted the pending FDA proposal. 

OFA does not take exception to this 
product or to its purported nutritional value. 
But we seriously question that it is macaroni 
as defined by the dictionary, common usage, 
or by current identity standards requiring 
“two or more farinaceous ingredients”— 
wheat—in contrast to the proposal’s “one 
or more” requirement. Compounding the 
chaos this proposal could create over real 
or imagined macaroni is the interchange- 
ability of terms “improved protein quality” 
and “meat substitute.” 

CFA’s members, in their policy resolutions 
observed: “Modern technology not only is 
sharply changing existing foods but also is 
developing means to mask these alterations 
from the consumer. Traditional foods are at 
times cheapened without the consumer's 
knowing. To prevent this, CFA calls on exist- 
ing food regulatory agencies to establish 
standards of identity for all processed foods 
containing three or more ingredients, after 
meaningful consultation with consumers and 
public hearings. 

“Nutrition information on the processed 
food package is often unrelated to consum- 
ers’ knowledge of nutrition. CFA therefore 
urges federal food regulatory agencies to re- 
quire percentage labeling of all ingredients 
of processed foods greater than one percent, 
in addition to listing all ingredients by their 
common name. Further, CFA urges the la- 
beling by weight of major nutritional com- 
ponents of processed foods, i.e., protein, car- 
bohydrates, minerals, etc. Foods for which 
a standard of identity is established should 
not be exempt from these requirements.” 


Education, and 
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Consumer Federation of America there- 
fore opposes at this time anything other than 
macaroni—made principally from wheat—be- 
ing sold under that name, 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Mrs.) Erma ANGEVINE, 
Executive Director. 


WORLD PEACE AND THE HUMAN 
RIGHTS CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
late President Kennedy asked in his 1963 
commencement address at American 
University, “And is not peace, in the last 
analysis, basically a matter of human 
rights?” I believe it is. 

The Senate’s failure to ratify the hu- 
man rights convention—the Genocide 
Convention, the Convention for Politi- 
cal Rights of Women and the Conven- 
tion Against Forced Labor—has set back 
the cause of world peace. The United 
States is antagonizing other nations by 
its aloofness. 

Let me remind the Senate of the late 
President’s words when he transmitted 
the latter two conventions to this body. 
he said: 

United States law is, of course, already in 
conformity with these conventions, and rati- 
fication would not require any change in 
our domestic legislation. However, the fact 
that our Constitution already assures us of 
these rights does not entitle us to stand 
aloof from documents which projects our 
own heritage on an international scale. The 
day-to-day unfolding of events makes it 
ever clearer that our own welfare is interre- 
lated with the rights and freedoms assured 
the peoples of other nations. 

>. . > > > 

The United States cannot afford to re- 
nounce responsibility for support of the very 
fundamentals which distinguish our con- 
cept of government from all forms of tyr- 
anny. Accordingly, I desire, with the consti- 
tutional consent of the Senate, to ratify 
these Conventions for the United States of 
America. 


T call upon the Senate to fulfill the late 
President’s desire and ratify the human 
rights conventions. 


U.S. ROLE IN THE VIETNAM 
ELECTIONS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, in 
1967 a 22-man Commission appointed by 
President Johnson and led by Ambas- 
sador Lodge was dispatched to South 
Vietnam to observe the election which 
placed Mr. Thieu in office. The Commis- 
sion was in South Vietnam for only 4 
days and depended heavily on interpret- 
ers and other personnel supplied by the 
South Vietnamese Gove “ment. For those 
reasons, “the so-callcd observers could 
do little but sanctify the results,” as 
Clayton Fritchey points out in the June 5 
Washington Post. 

Mr. President, the Congress should act 
now to avert a repetition of the 1967 
charade and assure that the long suffer- 
ing people of South Vietnam have at least 
a chance to choose their government. The 
sooner an independent congressional 
commission with its own Vietnamese 
speaking staff is in place, the greater the 
chances of an election undistored by the 
massive U.S. presense in South Vietnam 
or coercive acts of the South Vietnamese 
government. 
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Mr. Fritchey has done a great service 
by pointing out some of the differences 
between the congressional commission I 
have proposed and the 1967 Presidential 
Commission. To his observations I would 
add that the resolution I have offered 
not only declares U.S. neutrality in the 
forthcoming elections. In view of recent 
political events in South Vietnam I 
would also point out that it declares the 
United States will in no way support a 
government of South Vietnam which ac- 
quires, or retains, power through corrupt 
or coercive means. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Fritchey’s analysis be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. ROLE IN THE VIETNAM ELECTIONS 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

Although the American public would never 
guess it from the prevailing silence at the 
White House, the all-important South Viet- 
namese presidential election (set for Oct. 3, 
1971) is only four months away. President 
Nixon failed to mention it even in his State 
of the World message or in his April 7 spe- 
cial television speech on Vietnam. The elec- 
tion is both an embarrassment and a threat 
to the Nixon administration, for an honest 
count could end the reign of Mr. Nixon’s pro- 
tege, President Nguyen Van Thieu. 

Yet, if the administration's real aim was 
to end the war by negotiation rather than 
prolong it indefinitely by backing Thieu, it 
would be looking forward to the election, 
meanwhile doing all in its power to see that 
non-Communist peace candidates have a fair 
chance at the polls. 

As former ambassador Averell Harriman, 
who was the first U.S. peace negotiator at 
Paris, has just reminded the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, it was President Thieu 
who sabotaged the peace effort in the early 
days of the Paris talks when there was some 
hope of progress, And of course he will con- 
tinue to do this if he is re-elected. Hence, 
the only chance of an early end to the war 
through negotiation now rests on an un- 
rigged election and the hopeful victory of a 
peace ticket. 

President Thieu, Harriman predicts, would 
be defeated if the election were, to put it 
mildly, “uninhibited.” He says, “Those po- 
litical elements desiring peace must be 
brought into the government in Saigon and 
a team fielded in Paris willing and able to 
negotiate for a compromise solution.” 

But how to get an “uninhibited” election? 
The answer of Sen. Adlai Stevenson II is a 
resolution which calls on Mr. Nixon “to im- 
plement a policy of strict neutrality” in the 
election and provides for the creation of a 
commission of five senators and five repre- 
sentatives (aided by a special staff of ex- 
perts) to check the whole operation. 

It would oversee “the activities of the 
United States, its citizens and its govern- 
ment during the campaign in a continuing 
effort to assure the people of South Vietnam 
that we as a nation are truly committed to 
their rights as a free, self-governing people.” 

Stevenson's proposal is picking up strength, 
though at first it encountered some indiffer- 
ence simply because many senators were dis- 
illusioned after the fiasco of a superficially 
similar mission that former President John- 


son sent to Saigon just before the 1967 
election. 


The Johnson mission was a joke. The 22- 
man group was selected by the administra- 
tion, not by Congress. It arrived on the 
scene only four days before the balloting, 
and by that time Thieu and his running mate, 
Gen. Ky, had the election. machinery and 
conditions under full control, with the 
knowledge and blessing of the American em- 
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bassy. The so-called observers could do little 
but sanctify the results, which, of course, was 
what the White House had in mind. 

Gen. Ky, who won the vice presidency, later 
was to call the election a “mockery.” It was 
only useful, he added, “to elect a regime 
which is wrong and corrupted and weak and 
would fall immediately with a revolution. It 
is hard for me to say so because I share the 
responsibility of those elections... but I 
recognize evil for what the evil is.” 

Sen. Stevenson has a very different kind 
of mission in mind. His would be in the fleld 
long before the election, and also it would 
have a staff that knows South Vietnam and 
its language. It is hoped that its very pres- 
ence would restrain Theiu from imposing im- 
possible pre-election conditions on the op- 
position, as he did in 1967, and also restrain 
the United States embassy from aiding and 
abeting Thieu in its usual behind-the-scenes 
way. 

It may be that nothing can guarantee a 
fair election on October 3, but Stevenson’s 
proposal is worth a try. There are those who 
oppose his resolution on the grounds that we 
should “keep hands-off" and not “meddle.” 
But the United States has been meddling 
right along, and hands-off is really hands-on, 
for in practice it means being in Thieu's cor- 
ner, allowing him to do as he pleases regard- 
less of America’s declared aims. 

Only a few weeks ago, President Nixon re- 
minded the American people that the United 
States is fighting in Vietnam so that the peo- 
ple there ean “chose the kind of government 
they want.” So far, the United States has 
suffered over 300,000 casualties and spent 
over $100 billion in the name of saving Viet- 
nam for its self-determination. 

That is sacrifice not only in title, but 
obliges the United States to do all in its power 
to guarantee the integrity of the Oct. 3 elec- 
tion so that, for the first time, the people of 
South Vietnam can enjoy the privilege of 
self-determination. To do less would be a 
mockery of our avowed war aim. 


THE COURAGE OF FREDDIE JOE 
STEINMARK 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I was 
greatly saddened to learn today of the 
death last night in Houston, Tex., of 
Freddie Steinmark, former defensive 
star of the Texas Longhorn football team. 

Freddie was born in Wheatridge, Colo., 
where he had a remarkable career as a 
high school athlete. He came to the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1967 where he started 
at safety in all of the 21 varsity games 
that he played, despite the fact that he 
stood only 5 feet 10 inches and weighed 
166 pounds. Many of us remember his 
great performance, in the final game of 
his career, against the University of 
Arkansas in 1969; this victory won the 
University of Texas a national champion- 
ship and has been called by many the 
greatest game in the history of college 
football. 

Freddie Steinmark’s greatest battle, 
however, was to take place off the field, 
for shortly following the 1969 Texas- 
Arkansas game, in which he was stand- 
out performer, doctors discovered a 
cancerous tumor in Fred’s thigh that re- 
quired the amputation of his leg. 

Such a blow would have devastated a 
lesser man. But in his adversity, Fred 
was an inspiration to his teammates and 
friends. He never lost his optimism nor 
his faith, and he continued to live as 
normally as possible under very difficult 
circumstances. 

Freddie continued his studies and an 
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active life even though he suffered from 
the effects of a spreading cancer infec- 
tion. He was, for example, a freshman 
coach at the University of Texas this 
past year and traveled extensively 
speaking to groups around the country. 

I think we are all moved, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by the spirit and the determina- 
tion that Freddie Steinmark demon- 
strated during his 22 years. Even though 
he knew that his life would soon end, he 
continued to work, to apply himself, and 
to win admirers from all over America. 

Freddie never accepted defeat; he 
never resigned himself to disability. He 
provided us all an example to emulate 
and a memory that we will not soon for- 
get. 

The death of Freddie Steinmark, re- 
minds us further, Mr. President, that we 
in the Congress have a duty to act af- 
firmatively on proposals to broaden aid 
for cancer research so that we will 
hasten the day when we can eradicate 
this dread disease from American life. 

It has been estimated that 34 million 
Americans will die of cancer if better 
methods of prevention and treatment 
are not discovered. The amount spent on 
cancer research today is grossly inade- 
quate. In 1969, for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, our Gov- 
ernment spent $120 on the war in Viet- 
nam, $19 on the space program, $19 on 
foreign aid, but only 89 cents on cancer 
research, 

If the method of funding increased 
cancer research is delayed for political 
purposes over the coming months, thous- 
ands of other Freddie Steinmarks will 
perish because of our delay. Let us make 
the passing of this fine young man a sig- 
nal for action in this body, to move as 
expeditiously as possible to achieve a 
cure for this dread disease. 

I wish to express my condolences, to 
the family of Freddie Steinmark and to 
all those who stood by him during his 
long and painful ordeal. 


TOM F. McGOURIN RETIRES AS 
STATE CONSERVATIONIST 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on May 31, Tom F. McGourin, Virginia 
State conservationist for the Soil Con- 
servation Service, retired. He leaves be- 
hind a host of friends, a solid record of 
accomplishments, and his greatest leg- 
acy, a greener, better Virginia, 

Mr. McGourin, a career conservationist 
for more than 35 years, spent the last 10 
years directing SCS resource conserva- 
tion work in my State. During that time, 
major gains were made in adapting farm 
conservation techniques to urbanizing 
areas; in community benefits from wa- 
tershed projects; and in outdoor recrea- 
tion developments. 

Many thousands of men and women 
were helped to improve their land 
through conservation measures. 

Hundreds of local, county, and multi- 
county governments were provided with 
natural resource inventories or evalua- 
tions to help solve present problems or 
plan future growth. 

Twenty-four watershed projects were 
completed, began construction, or were 
approved for planning during the last 10 
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years. Virginia has abundant water sup- 
plies, but not always at the right loca- 
tions, Virginia communities, without ex- 
ception, have discovered that when they 
store municipal and industrial water sup- 
plies under this program, they have an 
increase in employment. 

And, the mountain dominion resource 
conservation and development project 
was begun in the Virginia counties of 
Bland, Giles, and Tazewell. 

Under Tom McGourin’s leadership, 
Virginia pioneered in riverbank erosion 
control work and in urban conservation 
work for the “bedroom” communities of 
northern Virginia. New erosion control 
techniques developed here are being 
copied in other States. 

Tom McGourin is an advocate of pre- 
ventive conservation work, but when 2a 
natural disaster strikes he and his people 
stand ready to provide major repair and 
recovery help. 

Hurricane Camille, in August 1969, was 
the worst recorded disaster in Virginia’s 
history. The record storm and devastat- 
ing rains—up to 31 inches in 5 hours— 
caused immense damage and destruction. 
Many agencies joined together to repair 
the torn land and obliterated river 
channels. 

Maj. Gen. Alfred B. Denniston (re- 
tired), former coordinator of civil de- 
fense and director of emergency plans for 
Virginia, summed up the SCS contribu- 
tion this way: 

The Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, deserves 
the sincere appreciation of all Virginians, but 
especially those living in the ten counties 
that suffered major damage during Hurricane 
Camille. 

The results achieved by the dedicated and 
extremely competent members of this Serv- 
ice, though verging on the impossible, did 
not happen by accident. The planning and 
coordination of their efforts represent the 
best I have observed during my 47 years in 
Federal and State Service. Before they made 
a move, they sat down with the representa- 
tives of all Federal, State, and local agencies 
that had any responsibility related, even re- 
motely, with that laid upon them by the 
Congress of the United States. Thus, they 
insured that there would be neither over- 
lapping nor gaps in the relief afforded the 
people of these grievously afflicted areas. 

I had covered these areas during and after 
Camille. Recently, it was my privilege to re- 
visit these areas. The results achieved by the 
Soil Conservation Service verge on the im- 


possible. 

Not just Virginians, but all Americans owe 
a debt of gratitude to the Soil Conservation 
Service. 


Tom McGourin’s personal. qualities of 
warmth and enthusiasm, his professional 
skill and knowledge and his hard, com- 
petent work will be greatly missed by 
many of us when he retires this month. 
He is a good friend of Virginia and of 
thousands of its citizens. 

It is our good fortune that the con- 
servation profession continues to attract 
people like Tom McGourin. His influence 
will be evident for many years to come, 
through better use of Virginia’s farm and 
urban lands, through cleaner streams 
and better water management, and 
through the ongoing work of the dedi- 
cated conservationists that he has in- 
spired and helped to train in his life- 
long profession. 
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DEATH OF FREDDIE STEINMARK 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, last night 
Mr. Freddie Steinmark died of cancer. 
Mr, Steinmark was a member of the 1969 
National Championship Texas Long- 
horns. In that year, Freddie reached the 
height of his football career in the final 
regular game of the season against the 
Arkansas Razorbacks, another fine 
Southwest Conference football team. 
During this game Freddie performed ad- 
mirably, in the finest tradition of the 
Texas Longhorns. He was instrumental 
in helping his team to victory, which 
assured them the Southwest Conference 
championship, the National Champion- 
ship, and a berth in the 1970 Cotton 
Bowl. It was, indeed, one of the finest 
performances of team football that has 
ever been seen in the Southwest Confer- 
ence or, indeed, the Nation. 

After the game, Freddie complained 
of a soreness in his leg which was diag- 
nosed just a few days later as a very fast- 
moving cancer. At that point his leg was 
amputated to above knee. He recovered 
quickly and was able to rejoin his team- 
mates on the bench and lend them moral 
support which led to a victory over the 
very determined Fighting Irish of Notre 
Dame in the 1970 Cotton Bowl. 

Given the nature of the cancer, Fred- 
die most probably knew that his days 
were numbered. Nevertheless, he faced 
this fact with the courage that he had al- 
ways displayed on the gridiron. Never 
once did he complain about his situation; 
he went about his activities as a man of 
deep convicton. He appeared before many 
sports groups and many youth organiza- 
tions urging that they renew their ad- 
herence to the principles that helped to 
make Texas a great State and this Na- 
tion a great country: honesty and 
courage. 

Freddie Steinmark will long be re- 
membered in the history of football for 
the inspiration that he gave to his team- 
mates, both in good times and bad. Like- 
wise, he must be remembered in the 
personal history of this Nation as a 
man who refused to give in to adversity 
and fought for the things he believed in 
up until the very last moment. I am per- 
sonally very saddened today by Fred- 
die’s passing and have expressed my pri- 
vate condolences to his family. I am 
also personally richer because of the 
fine example that Freddie set both in the 
face of victory and adversity. 


POSSIBLE FTC SUIT AGAINST 
GEORGIA-PACIFIC CORP. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives of South Caro- 
lina recently passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion requesting the Federal Trade Com- 
mission not to instigate antitrust charges 
against the Georgia-Pacific Corp. con- 
cerning its eight plywood plants in the 
South. 

The State of South Carolina has ac- 
tively sought Georgia-Pacific’s expansion 
into our State, and because of their in- 
volvement our State has benefited by 
over one thousand and four hundred jobs 
and by hundreds of dollars in tax rey- 
enue. 
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Mr. President, on behalf of Senator 
Houiiincs and myself I ask unanimous 
consent that this resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION Not To INSTI- 
GATE ANTI-TRUST CHARGES AGAINST THE 
GEORGIA-PACIFIC CORPORATION CONCERNING 
Irs EIGHT PINE PLYWOOD PLANTS IN THE 
SOUTH 
Whereas, the news media has published 

unconfirmed reports that the Federal Trade 

Commission is in the process of commencing 

antitrust charges against the Georgia-Pacific 

Corporation, which would require Georgia- 

Pacific to divest itself of eight plywood plants 

in the South, including one at Russellville, 

South Carolina, and also six hundred seven- 

ty-three thousand acres of timberland in- 

cluding two hundred thousand acres in 

South Carolina; and 
Whereas, Georgia-Pacific’s industrial ex- 

pansion in South Carolina has been sought 
and encouraged by both local and State offi- 
cials and is presently an important factor 
in our State’s economy with a capital invest- 
ment of seventy-six million dollars and an- 
nual expenditures for materials and labor 
of approximately thirty-seven million dol- 
lars; and 

Whereas, the citizens of the entire State 
and particularly those of Sumter County 
are deeply disturbed by the threat of these 
charges against Georgia-Pacific, which has 
been an excellent industrial citizen in our 
State supplying one thousand three hun- 
dred jobs and over six million dollars in an- 
nual payroll in Sumter County alone and 
one hundred forty jobs with a payroll of 
over seven hundred fifty thousand dollars 
in Clarendon County; and 

Whereas, this company owns less than 
one per cent of the commercial forest lands 
in the Southern States which have pine, 
which is extremely small compared to the 
amount of forest lands owned by other com- 
panies in the South. In most instances the 
forest acreage owned provides only a small 
percentage of the requirements of Georgia- 
Pacific as the bulk of its timber needs are 
purchased on the open market; and 

Whereas, in 1964 Georgia-Pacific, at great 
expense and risk, successfully pioneered 
Southern pine plywood and up to now it 
has built eight plants in the South, none of 
which were acquired. Incredibly, this pro- 
posed Federal Trade Commission order would 
require Georgia-Pacific to divest itself of the 
first pine plywood plant constructed in the 
South; and 

Whereas, the development by Georgia-Pa. 
cific of Southern pine plywood, as well as 
related facilities, greatly increased utiliza- 
tion of Southern pine timber, bringing thou- 
sands of jobs, better market for logs and 
timber, greater community stability and 
much needed building materials to help 
meet the nation’s housing goals. The imposi- 
tion of this proposed Federal Trade Com- 
mission order would stifle one of the most 
dynamic innovative firms in the industry, 
establish a crippling precedent and penalize 
genuine progress at a time when the nation 
must utilize every job creating, tax gener- 
ating, production enterprise it can. Our anti- 
trust laws are intended to benefit not bur- 
den this country. Now, therefore, be it re- 
solved by the House of Representatives, the 
Senate concurring: 

That the Federal Trade Commission is 
hereby requested not to instigate anti-trust 
charges against the Georgia-Pacific Corpora. 
tion concerning its eight pine plywood plants 
in the South. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to each member of 
Congress from South Carolina. 
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POLLUTION CONTROL AND 
THE AUTO INDUSTRY 


Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. President, recenily, 
Mr. John Ricardo, president of the Chry- 
sler Corp., delivered a thoughtful and im- 
portant speech in Miami before the Na- 
tional Installment Credit Conference. 

I believe Mr. Ricardo’s remarks de- 
serve wide attention and careful con- 
sideration in and out of Congress. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY JOHN J. RICCARDO 


I appreciate the opportunity to talk with 
& group whose business activity is so essen- 
tial to the successful operation of the auto- 
mobile business. I also appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the warm Florida climate, 
although it’s getting so that the climate in 
Detroit is pretty hot the year around. 

As you know, we automobile men have 
been subjected to a great number of very 
severe pressures in the last few years—eco- 
nomic, political, and social. Some of these 
pressures are going to have a continuing 
effect on the fortunes of the auto industry 
in the years ahead; and since about half 
of this group’s installment credit outlay 
is in automobile paper, what happens to us 
is going to have a definite effect on what 
happens to you. 

This inter-dependence would give me a 
good opportunity to urge you to take a 
greater share in providing the industry’s 
dealers with more floor plan capital and 
more working capital, so they can move 
more vehicles, and so we can all do more 
business. But as important as automobile 
paper is to our economic well-being and to 
the future success of both your business 
and mine, and as much as I would like to 
talk about it today, I’m going to have to 
save that speech for another time. 

Beyond the day-to-day pressures of credit, 
sales, and profit that we all face, there are 
some political and social pressures that are 
going to make our jobs a lot more difficult 
in the years ahead. I'd like to discuss one 
that will be more and more important to all 
business, and especially to mine. You are all 
aware of the growing national concern about 
the protection of our environment. The ma- 
jor share of this concern has been directed 
at the problem of air pollution, especially 
as it is affected by the automobile. 

Now, I am not at all questioning the dan- 
ger of air pollution, or the very real neces- 
sity for eliminating it as a threat to our 
environment. There can be no argument 
against that objective. And it is because air 
pollution is one of the major problems fac- 
ing this country today that it has generated 
a lot of concern, a lot of publicity, and a lot 
of activity directed at its control. 

This is as it should be. If there is an un- 
fortunate aspect of this new concern, it is 
that all of us in this country have become 
conditioned to expect instant answers to all 
problems. We have instant breakfasts, in- 
stant credit, and split-second retrieval from 
our computers of vast amounts of informa- 
tion. And that is the root of the problem of 
air pollution and the automobile. No source 
of information can put out more than the 
sum of information put into it, and much 
of the information on air pollution, espe- 
cially as it concerns the automobile, is far 
from complete and often more subjective 
than objective. 

When we in the automobile industry at- 
tempt to explain the automobile’s place in 
the total problem of air pollution, when we 
try to explain where we are now as opposed 
to where we were ten years ago, we run into 
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a serious credibility gap. It has been difficult 
for us, for the academic and scientific com- 
munity, and for the government, to get the 
facts. And it has been even more difficult to 
present them in such a way that the public 
understands and accepts them. 

There is too little awareness of the prog- 
ress we have already made in eliminating the 
automobile as a factor in air pollution, A 
great deal of attention is being given to even 
more stringent control of exhaust emissions. 
Just to set the record straight, let's look at 
the facts we do have—tlet’s look at where 
we've been and where we're going in the 
problem of automotive emissions. 

In the past decade, we have reduced the 
amount of hydrocarbons given off by an 
automobile by 80 percent. In addition, car- 
bon monoxide emissions are 70 percent less 
in a 1971 automobile than they were from 
the uncontrolled vehicle of 1960. By 1973 
oxides of nitrogen will have been reduced by 
some 60 percent. Under our present program 
of continued modification and improvement 
of the internal combustion engine, we can 
increase the efficiency of our controls to the 
point that by 1974 hydrocarbon emissions 
would be 88 percent less than the uncon- 
trolled vehicle of the early 1960s, carbon 
monoxide would be 76 percent less, and ox- 
ides of nitrogen 66 percent less. 

I want to stress that these reductions can 
be accomplished with much the same engine 
as exists today, and without adding on any 
expensive new equipment or systems to con- 
trol these emissions. But, under present fed- 
eral standards for 1975, these reductions are 
not enough. The 1975 standards call for a 
90 percent reduction, not below the emis- 
sions of an uncontrolled car, but 90 percent 
below the emissions of a car that has already 
eliminated almost 80 percent of its hydro- 
carbons, for example. 

While that may sound like a commenda- 
ble and desirable objective, let's take a look 
at what that means in relation to the non- 
automotive contributions to air pollution. 
The 1975 standards are based on emissions 
created by an average car use of twenty- 
seven and a half miles a day. 

If we apply these same standards to other 
activities of the car owner, we find that, if 
he owns an average house in an average 
suburb, the foliage in his yard would give off 
his daily quota of hydrocarbons just in the 
process of growing. If he lived within his 
daily quota of automotive hydrocarbon emis- 
sions, he’d have to leave his car parked for 
two days after filling the gas tank because 
while gasoline is going from the pump to the 
tank, it gives off twice the daily allowable 
amount of hydrocarbons. 

If the car owner wants to paint his house, 
he might as well put his car up on jacks, 
because each half-ounce of paint he spreads 
on will use up his daily quota of hydro- 
carbons. If he wants to enjoy the luxury of 
his fireplace, he'll have to get the family to. 
gether before he lights up, because once he’s 
burned up five pounds of wood, one log, 
he'll have used up his daily allotment of 
carbon monoxide. If he’s using oil heat 
instead, he’s got to shut off the furnace after 
it’s used less than three gallons of oil each 
day, or he'll be over the limit in oxides of 
nitrogen. As for particulates, six cigarettes a 
day will use up his fair share. 

If these standards seem to be very strin- 
gent, you must bear in mind that it Is 
generally agreed that because research on air 
quality is still in the embryonic state, there 
is very little medical evidence that can be 
used to set reasonable and defensible stand- 
ards. 


This is a major part of the automobile 
industry's air pollution problem, because 
whenever you are building-in safety factors 
without adequate scientific evidence, you 
have to overcompensate. In other words, the 
less the information, the bigger the safety 
factor. If you know nothing about the harm- 
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ful oxides of nitrogen, get rid of them any- 
Way, just to be on the safe side. While that 
might well be an emotionally attractive de- 
cision, it doesn’t really make sense, 

Yet this was the atmosphere in which the 
1975 automotive air pollution standards were 
developed, and this was the rationale under 
which they were approved by Congress. Ob- 
viously, you can’t criticize their intent. Given 
the limited amount of scientific information 
available, I can understand why any senator 
would vote for the standards just to be on 
the safe side. My concern is not that action 
was taken to control automotive emissions. 
Everyone in the industry agrees that controls 
are essential. My concern is that, in an at- 
tempt to eliminate unknown dangers, con- 
trols far in excess of anything known to be 
necessary for protection of the public health 
have created a new set of dangers to our 
economy and to our future environmental 
efforts. Let me mention just three of them. 

First, we are imposing a very heavy cost 
penalty on the consumer to protect him from 
dangers we haven't clearly identified. And 
when we talk about costs, we’re not talking 
about pennies, we're talking about additional 
billions of dollars a year paid by the buyers 
of new automobiles, 

Second, we are expending skills and man- 
power that, when all the facts are in, might 
well have been better directed against other 
aspects of the air pollution problem, or other 
environmental needs. We need a re-evalua- 
tion of our priorities, to make sure that the 
biggest pollution problems receive the most 
time and attention. 

Third, and this is very important, this kind 
of over-kill, and this kind of random response 
to the problem introduces a strong possibility 
of seriously widening the credibility gap be- 
tween the public and those people who serve 
it. 

Most of you will remember that not too 
long ago some envyironmentalists declared 
that pastel tissue paper was ecologically un- 
desirable because the dyes wouldn't break 
down, and would go on coloring our rivers and 
oceans forever. A lot of concerned citizens 
gave up pastels as an act of faith. 

As you know, the claim turned out to be 
completely unfounded, and a lot of sincerely 
motivated people lost some measure of faith. 

The same kind of thing has happened to 
my industry. I have seen supposedly au- 
thoritative sources which identify the auto- 
mobile as being responsible for anywhere 
from half to 90 percent of all air pollution. 
But when even the limited facts now avall- 
able were examined, the official government 
report attributed only 39 percent of the total 
pollutants, by weight, to the automobile. 
This most recent report was based on an esti- 
mate for 1968. Any new evaluation would 
certainly show an even lower contribution 
because of the control devices which have 
been installed on all new cars since then. 

But the credibility problem goes even fur- 
ther than that. Air pollutants, in addition to 
being measured by the proportionate weight 
of each of its elements, should also be meas- 
ured by the degree of harmfulness of each 
individual element. A pound of salt, for ex- 
ample, is obviously less harmful than a pound 
of cyanide. And, on the basis of harmfulness 
to health, the best estimate now available, 
from the University of California, holds the 
automobile responsible for only about five 
percent of the adverse elements of air pollu- 
tion. 

Now, when the public continues to hear 
numbers that are that far apart, there’s 
bound to be a loss of confidence, not only in 
business and government, but also in the 
scientific community that produces the 
numbers. The people deserve better. They 
are picking up the tab, whether it is in in- 
creased product cost or in the tax money 
required to support national programs. They 
ought to get their money’s worth, and a fair 
return on the time, talent, and money in- 
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vested in meeting the problem. None of 
these resources is inexhaustible, and we 
can't afford to waste them. Nor can we afford 
the adverse effect such waste would have on 
our national output, our competitive posi- 
tion in the world’s markets, and the upward 
curve of our economic growth. 

Beyond that, unnecessary or inappropriate 
responses to the problem, at public expense, 
may strain public confidence to the break- 
ing point. Like the boy who cried “wolf” too 
often, those of us who are concerned about 
the environment may end up having the pub- 
lic turn us off entirely. In fact, Dr. A. J. 
Haagen-Smit, the man who first identified 
the elements of the air pollution problem in 
Los Angeles, and who launched the drive for 
emissions controls, recently warned the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency that, and I 
quote, “It is imperative that air quality 
standards be based on reliable data which 
clearly demonstrate that the need for attain- 
ment of these standards is justified. Other- 
wise, the standards will lose much of their 
effectiveness, and may not be taken seriously, 
even by experts in the air pollution control 
field.” 

What, then, should we do? Just drop every- 
thing and wait for the necessary informa- 
tion to emerge? Of course not. 

Cleaning up our air is a top national prior- 
ity. Let's treat it like one. Let's take a step- 
by-step scientific approach. I'd like to sug- 
gest three key steps in that approach. 

First, let's eliminate the emotionalism and 
close the credibility gap. Let’s work more 
closely with the news media, so that they 
are better able to supply the country with 
the facts as they become known, to let the 
public know of the real problems and the 
proposed solutions, to encourage intelligent 
discussion of the alternatives, and to give 
the public enough information to make valid 
decisions on priorities. 

Second, let’s remove any restrictions on the 
free exchange of information between all 
sources of knowledge in the problem area, 
whether the restrictions stem from the tra- 
ditions of a competitive economic system, 
or from government regulations intended to 
deter trusts and monopolies. Certainly we 
can re-examine the competitive instinct, and 
re-evaluate the anti-trust rulings so that we 
can encourage the sharing of information 
among competing companies when our health 
and welfare are concerned. 

American industry should be free to do 
whatever is necessary to combat air pollu- 
tion. Our industry has already achieved sub- 
stantial reductions, and developed enough 
information and techniques to achieve more. 
We believe that properly applied, these tech- 
niques can effectively remove the automobile 
as @ significant source of harmful emissions. 
Other sources, such as stationary sources of 
pollution, should also be encouraged to work 
together, to share whatever technology is 
available now, to put that technology to 
work now, and to accelerate their programs. 

Third, and most important, let’s take the 
most direct and most effective approach. It’s 
not my place to set national goals, but it 
seems to me that control of air pollution is 
at least as important to our well-being as 
putting men on the moon. 

To get to the moon we put together a total 
national effort that used the best of every- 
thing we had, from government, industry, 
and from the universities. That team, at its 
peak, involved an organization of 400,000 
people, 200 universities, and 20,000 separate 
industrial companies working toward a com- 
mon goal. 

They approached the problem with cold 
facts, with logic, and with determination. 
You all know the result. We can get the same 
kind of result in our battle against air 
pollution. 

But we need the same kind of scientific and 
medical facts. We need scientific and medi- 
cal teams to identify all the elements of 
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air pollution, and to determine the effects 
of each of the elements on the health of 
the population. We need meteorologists and 
biologists to determine the effects of weather 
and geography on the total pollution prob- 
lem. We need engineers and technicians to 
develop accurate systems of measurement and 
analysis of the various sources of pollution. 

Only when all these essential bits of in- 
formation have been developed and analyzed 
can we begin to assign priorities and set 
standards for the control of air pollution 
with any degree of scientific confidence that 
we are really solving the problem. And this 
is not simply putting the ball into someone 
else’s court. 

The automobile industry has already made 
substantial progress in controlling pollution. 
In fact, Dr. Haagen-Smit himself recently 
observed that the job of controlling engine 
emissions is “well under way and over the 
hump.” We may be over the hump, but as I 
pointed out before we are by no means 
coasting, and are continuing our progress 
every day. 

But the job is bigger and the problem is 
bigger than any one industry, or any one 
source of talent. A national problem calis 
for a national effort, and we in the automo- 
bile industry are prepared to contribute to 
that total effort. We simply ask for a rational 
and reasoned approach to a very serious prob- 
lem. 

This country has faced, and solved, many 
serious problems. It is facing, and can solve, 
this one. Let’s start now to make our best 
effort, not only to solve this particular prob- 
lem, but to set the pattern for the most effec- 
tive and efficient approach to the many other 
challenges out ahead, 


ROBERT E, LEE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is my 
very great pleasure to join with the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp and Mr. Sponc) in sponsoring leg- 
islation to restore full U.S. citizenship 
posthumously to one of our most revered 
statesmen, Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

At the time of his death in 1870 Gen- 
eral Lee had applied for, but had been 
denied, complete restoration of his citi- 
zenship rights. This unfortunate circum- 
stance came about, it seems, by accident. 
Under procedures outlined in a General 
Amnesty Proclamation by President 
Andrew Johnson in May of 1865, Lee 
promptly wrote and requested a pardon. 
The request was received by the Presi- 
dent but never granted due.to the fact 
that it had not been accompanied by a 
loyalty oath. Lee did comply with this 
requirement later and submitted the 
loyalty oath, but it was lost before it 
reached the President. It has only recent- 
ly been discovered in the National 
Archives, Thus, we now know that Gen- 
eral Lee fulfilled every requirement for 
restoring his citizenship in his own life- 
time. 

There are, it should be noted, those 
who argue that General Lee’s citizenship 
rights were restored to the fullest extent 
possible at the time of his death and 
fully thereafter. They point to President 
Andrew Johnson’s fourth amnesty proc- 
lamation in 1868 which granted to all 
former Confederates “full pardon and 
amnesty ... with restoration of all rights, 
privileges, and immunities under the 
Constitution and the laws which have 
been made in pursuance thereof.” Thus, 
it appears that Lee was pardoned in 
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1868 to the fullest extent of presidential 
authority. 

However, section 3 of the 14th amend- 
ment prohibited Lee and others from 
holding office, a fundamental right of 
citizenship. And so Lee died in 1870 with- 
out full restoration of his citizenship 
rights. In 1898, it is true, section 3 of 
the 14th amendment was repealed, and 
some point to this act as removing the 
last bar to restoring full citizenship sta- 
tus to Lee. 

This is, I believe, a misreading of the 
intent of that legislation. As John W. 
Dean III, Counsel to President Nixon, 
pointed out in response to an inquiry by 
Senator Byrp of Virginia: 

A reading of the legislative history supports 
the conclusion that this act was not in- 
tended to haye any posthumous effect, but 
rather it was directed to removing the dis- 
ability as to “those once engaged in rebel- 
lion ... before they pass away... and 
while some of them are left.” 


If this is the case, then the right to 
hold public office was not restored post- 
humously to General Lee in 1898. Like- 
wise, Mr. Robert Tienken, Legislative At- 
torney of the Library of Congress, points 
out that the repeal of section 3 of the 
14th amendment was not retroactive and, 
therefore, did not posthumously affect 
Lee’s citizenship status. 

Only new legislation specifically di- 
rected to the question of restoring Lee’s 
citizenship can rectify this injustice. 
This view is also that of the White House. 
To quote again from Mr. Dean’s letter to 
Senator BYRD: 


It is our conclusion that Gen. Robert E. 
Lee did not die possessed of any disability 


from which President Nixon could now re- 
lieve him, and that congressional action is 
required to posthumously restore to him full 
rights and privileges of citizenship. 


The first legislative initiative to restore 
Lee's citizenship was taken in 1957, by 
Senator Capehart of Indiana. A number 
of similar resolutions have been intro- 
duced since that time although none has 
been enacted. 

The American Law Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress has researched this 
question thoroughly and has suggested 
several reasons why Congress has de- 
clined to act to clarify Lee’s citizenship 
status. As I have no doubt that these 
factors have in fact been responsible for 
delay on this matter, I believe they de- 
serve some comment at this point. 

The first reason for delay is cited as 
“the effect of the combination of circum- 
stances surrounding the general grant- 
ing of amnesty to members of the Con- 
federate cause in the years following the 
termination of the Civil War, including 
the untimely death of General Lee.” As 
already indicated, it is the opinion of 
legal experts that the repeal of section 
3 of the 14th amendment in 1898 did not 
affect Lee and the opinion of counsel to 
President Nixon that only congressional 
action can remove this last remaining 
prohibition. Furthermore, with the re- 
cent discovery of Lee’s loyalty oath at 
the National Archives, we now know 
that it was Lee’s intention to obtain the 
full restoration of his citizenship rights 
during his own lifetime. 

A second reason given for delay is “the 
difference of opinion as to General Lee’s 
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possession of his rights of citizenship at 
the time of his death regardless of con- 
gressional action or the lack thereof.” 
Although there is still difference of opin- 
ion on this point, I believe the evidence 
indicates that Lee is still barred from 
the full prerogatives of U.S. citizenship 
a century after his death for reasons 
that Ihave already outlined. 

The third possible reason for delay on 
this matter suggested by the American 
Law Division is “the possibility of timing 
as respects the restoration of such rights, 
that. is, Congress might be awaiting the 
most appropriate moment,” If this be the 
case, I can think of no more fitting time 
than the present for positive legislative 
action in this area. One hundred years 
have passed in which a cloud of doubt 
has hung over the question of Lee’s place 
in the heritage of our country. Moreover, 
we will soon commemorate the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of our Na- 
tion—a time when we will pause to re- 
member our great national heroes. The 
time is right to correct this injustice to 
the memory of this great leader. To 
those who would still contend that no 
injustice has been done the memory of 
Lee, I would say we should enact this 
legislation simply to correct any false 
impression and to remove any lingering 
doubt. 

I believe Lee’s claim to full U.S. citi- 
zenship has grown with his memory over 
the past century. In fact, it transcends 
technical questions of obscure documents 
and testimonies. Lee has become a figure 
of great magnitude in American history. 
His humanity, his leadership, and his 
integrity have raised him to the level of 
a truly national hero. These are qualities 
that all Americans should honor. 

President Eisenhower, like Lee a strong 
military leader but a gentleman, wrote: 

A nation of men of Lee's caliber would be 
unconquerable in spirit and soul. Indeed to 
the degree that present-day American youth 
will strive to emulate his rare qualities, in- 
cluding his devotion to this land as revealed 
in his painstaking efforts to help heal the 
nation’s wounds once the bitter struggle was 
over, we, in our own time of danger in a 


divided world, will be strengthened and our 
love of freedom sustained. 


My association with the name of Rob- 
ert E. Lee is one of which I am extremely 
proud. Shortly after the end of the War 
Between the States General Lee accepted 
the presidency of Washington College in 
Lexington, Va. 

Upon his death 5 years later the name 
of the school was changed to Washing- 
ton and Lee in recognition of his many 
contributions. It was during Lee’s ex- 
traordinary tenure as president of Wash- 
ington College that the Kappa Alpha 
Order, a fraternity dedicated to the 
cultivation of gentlemanly qualities ex- 
emplified by Lee, was founded. 

It was my very great honor to become 
a member of Kappa Alpha as an under- 
graduate student at the University of 
Delaware. Ten other Members of Con- 
gress, including the distinguished Speak- 
er of the House, also share this distinc- 
tion. I know they share my pride in the 
fact that Kappa Alpha sprang from the 
small academic community headed by 
Robert E. Lee. There are today more than 
90 chapters of Kappa Alpha benefiting 
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thousands of young men at institutions 
of higher learning throughout the 
country. 

General Lee has been an inspiration 
to Kappa Alpha as well as its patron 
saint. He is also an inspiration to a 
nation seeking to heal its wounds wheth- 
er those wounds be fresh or those of a 
century ago. It is in recognition of his 
place in our history and in our hearts 
that I urge the Senate to pass Senate 
Joint Resolution 68 and thereby restore 
Robert E. Lee to his rightful place among 
our Nation’s heroes, 


BEEF FOR FATHER’S DAY 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the third 
Sunday of June was proclaimed as 
“Father’s Day” by the 91st Congress and 
the President. The Father’s Day Council, 
the Beef Industry Council of the Meat 
Board and the American National Cow- 
Belles are combining forces to proclaim 
beef as the official food. Beef will be 
served at the annual national Father’s 
Day award luncheon. In past years such 
famous fathers as former Presidents 
John F. Kennedy and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Bob Hope, Frank Borman, Joe 
Garagiola, to mention a few, have been 
honored. The cooperative effort of these 
organizations insures an increase in both 
popularity of Father’s Day and beef 
sales. 

The originator of Father’s Day, Mrs. 
John Bruce Dodd of Spokane, Wash., be- 
lieved “tenderness” should be part of the 
annual June celebration. What could be 
more appropriate than beef? 

Mr. President, beef is America’s fav- 
orite food. In 1960, Americans were eat- 
ing 85 pounds of beef per capita and 
today we are enjoying over 114 pounds. 
American beef is the most wholesome in 
the world. Consumers are assured of its 
purity by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s stringent inspection standards. 
America’s beef industry produced some 
14.7 billion pounds of beef in 1960 and 
today’s production is over 22 billion 
pounds. Due to greater production effi- 
ciency, beef prices have increased only 
16 percent between 1951 and today while 
the cost of living index for the same pe- 
riod rose 38 percent. In 1951, 1 hour’s la- 
bor bought 1.7 pounds of beef and today 
1 hour’s labor will purchase 3.3 pounds of 
beef. 

Mr. President, the tradition of beef 
for Father’s Day was begun in 1953 when 
Mrs. Thomas C. Currier presented the 
idea to the Plateau Valley CowBelles at 
Collbran, Colo. At the 1955 convention 
of the American National CowBelles, the 
“beef for Father’s Day” program was 
adopted for expansion into a nation- 
wide program. In cooperation with the 
Beef Industry Council of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board, the Cow- 
Belles have built “beef for Father’s Day” 
into a successful merchandising effort. 

Mr. President, Alabamians are par- 
ticularly proud of this year’s chairman 
of the “beef for Father’s Day” com- 
mittee, Mrs, Louise Wilson, wife of execu- 
tive vice president E. H. Wilson, of the 
Alabama Cattlemen's Association, who 
has done an outstanding job promoting 
this year’s program. On Father’s Day, 
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over 60 million American families will 
honor father and nothing could be more 
appropriate than “beef for Father's Day.” 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S LAW 
DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, an en- 
lightened public is one of the corner- 
stones upon which our Government 
rests. If a free society is to be pre- 
served, it is essential that the public 
have access to accurate information. 

In a recent speech at Southern Meth- 
odist University in Dallas, Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell spoke of a growing 
tendency by many who have the public 
ear to overlook or ignore the facts. 

He told his law school audience that a 
reluctance to recognize facts is not con- 
fined to any special segment of American 
society. He said there are examples 
wherever public issues are debated—in 
the Halls of Congress, and on campuses, 
as well as in the news media. 

His strongest criticism was reserved 
for the members of his own legal pro- 
fession when he voiced grave concern 
about a lack of regard for accuracy in 
the courtrooms. In his words, “the 
respect for facts should be ingrained to 
the very marrow” as far as attorneys are 
concerned. 

In his address, Attorney General 
Mitchell cited examples of dangerous 
misinformation that have been accepted 
as factual in public discussions today. 

Incredibly, the press coverage of his 
speech provided a classic example of the 
very point the Attorney General was try- 
ing to make—that too often “emotion 
and intuition are in the saddle while 
truth is trampled in the dust.” 

Unfortunately, the newsstories which 
appeared in a number of leading jour- 
nals throughout the Nation, following 
the address, ignored the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s criticism of public officials, lawyers 
and others to whom the public turns for 
information; and the stories reported 
his speech as an attack only on the news 
media. 

Subsequently, at least one voice was 
raised in protest against the coverage, 
and I think it deserves to be heard. I refer 
to a radio editorial by news director Dick 
Wheeler of radio station KRLD of Dal- 
las. 

Mr. President, I ask that the KRLD 
editorial be printed in the Recorp, and 
I ask also that a copy of the Attorney 
General’s speech be printed following 
the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and speech were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

“REPORTER'S NOTEBOOK” KRLD Rapro, DALLAS 

It may sound almost heretical to some of 
my colleagues in the broadcast news busi- 
ness, but I find it necessary to take excep- 
tion to the treatment given a story in Dallas 
last week by CBS News. This is a shocker, 
of course, since no one can really convince 
me that CBS News is not by and large the 
best news gathering organization in the 
country. And despite the criticisms leveled 
at CBS by Vice President Agnew and oc- 
casional listeners of a particularly hard-line 
conservative nature, I still feel this to be 
true. But sometimes even the loftiest of 
idols have feet of clay... and in my judge- 
ment CBS News, along with United Press 
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International, really blew it on their cov- 
erage of the Dallas visit of U.S. Attorney- 
General John Mitchell. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s press man released an advance copy 
of the speech to reporters, and in his deliv- 
ery of the address, Mitchell did not depart 
from his prepared remarks. He said, as many 
of you heard on KRLD Radio, that he feels 
strongly about those who fail to get the facts 
before they act. Mitchell continued, and I 
quote, “This refusal to hear the facts is not 
confined to any special element in American 
life. We find examples in the Halls of Con- 
gress, on the campuses, in the news 
media ... wherever public issues are de- 
bated.” End quote. Mitchell then proceeded 
to outline several examples of what he was 
talking about and mentioned an un-named 
State Senator from an un-identified State, 
a former Attorney General generally as- 
sumed to be Ramsey Clark, although Mitchell 
didn't say so in sO many words, and an 
un-named Congressman. Mitchell also men- 
tioned three newspapers and one magazine 
and two reporters working for those publica- 
tions. For one of the newspapers, the maga- 
zine and both reporters, Mitchell had 
nothing but praise. He specifically chastised 
only two of the newspapers. But the point is 
this: CBS News treated the story, which they 
apparently got off the U-P-I wire, as a quote 
“strong new blast at the news media by a 
high administration official.” End quote. It 
was no such thing as both news organiza- 
tions were blatantly wrong. I had no par- 
ticular feeling for or against Mister Mitchell, 
which is more than I can say for Mrs. 
Mitchell, but it seems to me CBS and UPI 
should have taken their cue from another 
quote in the Attorney-General’s speech .. . 
“We find emotion and intuition in the sad- 
dle, while truth is trampled in the dust.” 
This is Dick Wheeler, KRLD News. 


Law Day ADDRESS OF JOHN N. MITCHELL, ÀT- 
TORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
THE DEDICATION OF THE Law LIBRARY, 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY Law 
ScHoor, DALLAS, TEX., APRIL 30, 1971 


I am especially happy to be here because 
a lawyer cannot help being inspired at the 
dedication of such a fine new law library. 
It is not too much to say that a college or 
a law school is no better than its library, 
which should attempt to provide the stu- 
dents with the sum of man’s knowledge in 
its field, The bricks and mortar that make 
up this building are symbolic of the pieces 
of information—the hard-won facts—which 
together make up the whole edifice of civil- 
ization. 

This observation bears strongly upon the 
subject of my remarks today. As most of 
you know, at this time of the year Law Day 
speeches are being made at law schools and 
before bar associations around the country. 
This year the Law Day theme established by 
the American Bar Association is, “Change 
Through Law and Reason.” I thoroughly 
endorse this proposition. I would like to con- 
fine my remarks to one aspect of it, which 
is this: In the national dialogue and fer- 
ment that accompanies change, let us get the 
facts before we act. Law and reason cannot 
even spring to action except from a plat- 
form of facts. 

It would seem unnecessary to utter this 
Simple truism, except that so often today 
it is ignored in the most serious national 
issues. We find emotion and intuition in the 
saddle, while truth is trampled in the dust. 

As a nation we cannot continue on this 
retrogressive course without inviting grave 
dangers that so far we have generally avoid- 
ed through a respect for the facts. 

Most of you in this audience have been or 
are being trained in the law. You know that 
the practice of law is built on precise infor- 
mation—of which the rules of evidence are 
the most striking example. You know what 
the television character, Sergeant Friday, 
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meant by his familiar plea during investi- 
gations, "Just the facts, ma'am.” 

Law schools have had the responsibility, 
among others, of instilling in their students 
this devotion to the facts. On Law Day may 
I take the liberty of reminding you that the 
hallmark of the lawyer is a healthy skepti- 
cism when confronted with broad conclu- 
sions—no matter how often they are re- 
peated and no matter how generally they 
seem to be accepted. We lawyers must ask: 
“Who said it? ... “Why did he say it?... 
“What is the proof?” 

Lawyers schooled in this discipline also 
have a duty that goes beyond the courtroom 
and the law office. They have a responsibility, 
when their communities are embroiled in 
public issues, to promote among their fellow 
citizens this same devotion to the facts. It 
is a prerequisite for any sane and worthy 
resolution to public problems. 

I feel strongly about this because of the 
wild irrationality, the unfounded accusa- 
tions, that have recently characterized some 
national issues. This refusal to hear the facts 
is not confined to any special element in 
American life. We find examples in the halls 
of Congress, on the campuses, in the news 
media—wherever public issues are debated. 
Let me give you two such examples: 


CASE NO. 1—THE BLACK PANTHER 
GENOCIDE FRAUD 


In December 1969 the attorney for the 
Black Panthers, Charles R, Garry, stated pub- 
licly that police across the nation had mur- 
dered 28 Panthers in “a national scheme by 
various agencies of the government” to “com- 
mit genocide upon members of the Black 
Panther Party.” With no proof whatever, a 
number of public figures repeated the claim 
of this biased source as though it were ac- 
cepted fact. A state legislator charged that 
the scheme “was arranged by the Federal 
police apparatus.” Soon the 28 murders were 
reported as a fact, not as an allegation, by 
the New York Times, the Washington Post, 
and many other news media. One national 
magazine stated that the Department of 
Justice had joined the police and “escalated 
the drive” against the Panthers. 

These were the charges—widely accepted 
and believed. Whenever our Department of 
Justice representatives met with campus 
groups, they would invariably be questioned 
about the 28 murders and the genocide 
scheme. But what were the facts? 

A few days after the Panther attorney’s 
original charge, a Chicago Tribune reporter 
named Ronald Koziol exposed it as a fraud. 
But his story was ignored in the onrush of 
vilification against law enforcement agencies. 
More than a year after the original allega- 
tion, it was investigated by writer Edward Jay 
Epstein, who reported his findings in the 
New Yorker magazine of February 13, 1971. 

With old-fashioned thoroughness, these 
two reporters independently started from the 
same base—the rather obvious journalistic 
step of requesting a list of the 28 alleged 
murders, It turned out that 28 had Just 
“seemed to be a safe number,” according to 
Garry's own admission, and that the most 
names he could scrape together was 19. The 
investigators checked on each of these 19 
and as Mr. Epstein reported it: 

One had been killed by a storekeeper in 
resisting a robbery, not by police. 

One was shot in an argument with 
“friends,” not by police. 

One was shot by his wife, not by police. 

Another was executed by other Black 
Panthers, not by police. 

Four were killed in a shootout with mem- 
bers of a rival black militant organization, 
not by police. 

One was shot in an unsolved case, by a 
pistol later found in a raid on a Black 
Panther headquarters. 

There were eight other cases which in- 
volved. crimes or street shootouts, in which 
the police believed they were dealing with 
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criminals as such and had no reason to think 
they were encountering Black Panthers. Six 
of these Panthers were shot by policemen 
who were already seriously wounded and 
were fighting for their lives. According to 
Epstein’s report, two policemen were killed 
and 14 were wounded in the eight cases. 

In only two Panther deaths were the police 
conducting a planned raid. One was killed as 
the police entered after he had fired a shot- 
gun through the door, and the other appears 
to have been hit by a stray police bullet that 
went through two intervening walls. 

Thus, no deaths can be attributed to what 
the Panther attorney called a “national 
scheme” of “genocide.” The fraud has been 
laid bare, and to its credit the Washington 
Post made a full admission of error, But 
this is small compensation for the sorry 
spectacle of supposedly responsible public 
figures and the press repeating the most dam- 
aging charges without the facts. 

The genocide fraud is a classic example of 
the triumph—hopefully, a temporary tri- 
umph—of the Big Lie over the Simple Truth. 
It operates on the old principle that if you 
tell a falsehood long enough and often 
enough, it becomes accepted as fact. I am 
reminded of George Orwell’s 1984 and his 
language of “Newspeak,” in which words 
assume opposite meanings—wrong becomes 
right, and fiction becomes truth. I believe 
that we Americans are not now, and never 
will be, ready to speak that language. 


CASE NO. 2—THE “NO-KNOCK” SCARE 


I refer to a provision, supported by the 
Department of Justice, in the District of 
Columbia Court Reform and Criminal Pro- 
cedure Act of 1970, and in the Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970, It spelled out the circumstances under 
which officers making an arrest or searching 
premises with a warrant must announce 
their identity and purpose, and when they 
need not, In the latter case they must show 
a judge probable cause for believing that the 
suspect may destroy evidence, or attack the 
officers, or try to escape, if they announce 
themselves. If the judge is convinced he can 
then authorize the unannounced entry as 
part of his warrant. 

When this proposal came before Congress 
it stirred a great hue and cry. Opponents 
labeled it the “no-knock” law. Many of them 
ignored the requirement for court approval. 
They conjured up images of Hitler’s storm 
troopers kicking in the doors of their 
trembling victims. The provision was said to 
violate the Fourth Amendment against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures. A former 
Attorney General was quoted in a newspaper 
interview as saying. “The no-knock law is 
immoral.” 

These were the accusations. What are the 
facts? 

Actually, the provision gives more citizen 
protection, not less. Previously, under Fed- 
eral case law an officer about to make an 
arrest or search could decide for himself 
whether the circumstances justified his 
entering without announcing himself. In the 
District of Columbia, case law had prohibited 
unannounced entry under certain conditions 
and indicated others in which the policeman 
could use his discretion in entering without 
announcing himself. In a majority of states 
this same latitude has been recognized either 
by statute or in case law, and in others such 
discretion has been practiced without spe- 
cific formal guidelines. 

In the case of Ker v. California in 1963, 
the U.S. Supreme Court upheld an un- 
announced entry to prevent the destruction 
of evidence. It took the occasion to declare 
that an officer should announce himself as 
a general rule, but it set forth specific 
exceptions in which he could decide not to 
announce himself. 

In all of this prevailing practice and legal 
support, it was the officer who was given the 
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on-the-spot discretion on whether or not to 
announce himself, subject only to possible 
later judicial review. But under the new 
D.C. and drug control acts, this discretion 
is taken from the officer and given to an 
independent judge, in the same manner that 
a judge decides beforehand whether there is 
probable cause for an arrest or search war- 
rant. For the first time, this hazy area of 
citizens’ privacy has been clarified—and 
decidedly in favor of further protection to 
the citizen. In fact, the provision is more 
restrictive on the police than a similar pro- 
vision in a draft Federal drug bill proposed 
by the Department of Justice during the 
term of a former Attorney General—the one 
who now says the present law is immoral. 

In short, citizen protection against “no- 
knock” entry is greater than it was before, 
but the Department of Justice is accused of 
inventing a new form of repression. Citizen 
protection means citizen repression in the 
“Newspeak” language of 1984. 

These are only two public issues that arose 
out of a shocking contempt for truth and a 
cheap surrender to instinct. Nor do I blame 
the public, so much as the sharp erosion 
of professionalism among many who have the 
public's ear. Whether parents or students, 
the people are no better informed than the 
quality of their information sources. I am 
especially aware of this when I meet with 
student groups, and when Justice Depart- 
ment spokesmen join campus forums. 

Time and time again students ask, “What 
are you doing about the concentration 
camps?” 

Time and time again the patient answer 
is, “There are no concentration camps in 
this country, and if we can help it there 
never will be!” 

The other day a Congressman, after claim- 
ing that the FBI tapped the telephones of 
Congressmen and Senators, offered the eyi- 
dence that the telephone company reported 
that he had no tap on his line, but he said 
it always denies this when the FBI taps a 
line, and so the “no” report was really a 
“yes” report. Again, “no” means “yes” in the 
Newspeak language of 1984. 

Despite the transparency of the Congress- 
man’s so-called information, despite the 
complete lack of evidence that the FBI has 
ever wiretapped the phones of Congressmen, 
despite the Justice Department's unequiv- 
ocal denial of the charge, the day after the 
Congressman’s speech a student asked me, 
“Why are you tapping the telephones of Con- 
gressmen?” 

At least I am glad to have the question, 
because it gives me the opportunity to com- 
pete with the student’s own source of in- 
formation—whatever that may be. I am 
happy to report that, time and time again, 
after getting the other side of the story for 
the first time, students have gone away with 
a different view of the matter. And I am also 
happy to say that this unfamiliarity with 
the facts is not particularly noticeable among 
law students, trained to dig out evidence 
from a variety of sources. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us recall that 
the advancement of man has been measured 
by his ability to discover and apply accurate 
information. Since the 16th Century the 
rise of the Scientific Method of e: ta- 
tion and proof has provided the basis for all 
the physical knowledge on which our tech- 
nical capabilities stand. in the 
Middle Ages the development of trial by 
jury and the rules of evidence provided the 
same basis of fact in the world of law. All the 
major professions—science, medicine, engi- 
neering, accounting, and not least, law— 
have become true professions in proportion 
as they have come to identify, respect, and 
make use of facts. 

Can we now allow ourselves, in our na- 
tional decisions, to abandon fact in favor of 
emotion? We cannot, any more than the med- 
ical profession would revert to the age of the 
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witch doctor, or our courts return to trial 
by combat. 

Most especially I am gravely concerned 
that some of those who, in public debate, 
have shown the least regard for facts have 
been attorneys—those in whom the respect 
for facts should be ingrained to the very 
marrow. And we find courtrooms—where 
hard evidence and sworn testimony should 
alone rule the results—turned into theaters 
for histrionics and even violence. I am re- 
minded of the somber warning of Roscoe 
Pound, writing two decades ago: 

“In jurisprudence we are dealing with ex- 
perience developed by reason and reason 
tested by experience. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries put their faith in 
reason. The nineteenth century, in the 
main line of its thought, put its faith in 
experience. The twentieth century has been 
putting its faith in intuition.” 

If this be the trend in our time, it Is my 
fervent hope that it can be reversed before 
we as a nation follow it into some desperate 
mistakes. Rather, I would remind America’s 
practitioners of law of that fundamental 
Latin Maxim: “Ex Facto Jus Oritur’—‘“The 
law arises out of the fact.” “That ancient 
rule,” Mr. Justice Brandeis told us, “must 
prevail in order that we may have a system 
of living law.” 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 6531) to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967; to increase 
military pay; to authorize military active 
duty strengths for fiscal year 1972, and for 
other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 24 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending amendment is amend- 
ment No. 124, offered by the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), on which 
there is a time limitation of 1 hour, under 
the control of the Senator from Alaska 
and the manager of the bill. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

On page 30, line 23, strike out “twenty” 
and insert in lieu thereof “four”. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Are we proceeding un- 
der the Pastore rule today? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The rule of germaneness has not 
been waived, and is in effect. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to speak on my amendment, but 
I would be happy to and willl graciously 
wait until the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee arrives. It will serve 
no purpose to make the presentation on 
the amendment without his presence. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. May I 
state, for the information of the able 
Senator, that I have contacted the office 
of the manager of the bill, and am in- 
formed that the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), the 
manager of the bill, is on his way here. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
charged equally to both sides. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. President, the sub- 
ject before the Senate at this time is 
amendment No. 124. 

In discussing the larger issues involved 
in the extension of the Selective Service 
Act, our attention has been diverted un- 
til now from the basic mechanics of the 
system. 

We have talked about manpower re- 
quirements. We have discussed compen- 
sation. We have debated our Nation’s role 
in the security of other nations of the 
world. 

But it is important that we keep in 
mind the basic mechanics of the system 
that calls up some individuals from so- 
ciety, forces their induction into military 
service, and requires them to take arms 
and risk their lives in combat. 

What is frequently referred to as the 
backbone of our Selective Service Sys- 
tem is a network of local boards. About 
4,000 are located around the Nation. 
Much of their work is automatic, han- 
dled by clerical help, operating under 
regulations and directives issued by the 
National Selective Service System office. 

But it would be a mistake to consider 
the boards as ceremonial instruments of 
a fairly standard Federal procedure. 

Board members determine who receives 
certain deferments and who does not. 
Board members determine whether or 
not an individual may escape induction 
because of certain personal hardships. 
Board members wrestle with the difficult 
questions of conscientious objection. 

Through most of its history, our Selec- 
tive Service System has resisted uniform 
application of standardized regulations 
that would guide board decisions. There- 
fore, the boards have considerable lati- 
tude for discretion and as so many recent 
studies clearly prove, that discretion has 
lead to wide and varied applications of 
inherent board powers. 

Considering how few guidelines were 
given to local board members, I consider 
it a tribute—and I want to underscore 
this—to the basic honesty and decency 
of those who have served on boards that 
there has been so little scandal con- 
nected with their decisions. 

Nevertheless, I think that most Amer- 
icans would agree that it is inherently 
unfair and dangerous to vest board 
members with what amounts to a life- 
time appointment to perform a quasi- 
judicial function. 
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Even judges in our court systems must 
at some point come to public account- 
ability. And those who serve as jurors 
serve only limited terms under highly 
controlled conditions. 

Until 1967 our Selective Service Act 
placed no limit on the amount of time a 
person could serve on a local draft board. 
In 1967 the Congress limited service to 
25 years and required resignation at the 
age of 75. 

Recognizing that those limits are in- 
sufficient, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee this year reduced the limit of 
service to 20 years. 

I consider that limitation insufficient. 

The latest national survey indicated 
that the average age of board members 
was 60 years old. One-fifth of all those 
serving on local draft boards were over 
70 years old. Fifty percent of the in- 
cumbent board members had served 
more than 10 years. 

Changing the limitation of service 
from 25 to 20 years would not appre- 
ciably satisfy the need to make local 
boards more responsive to the communi- 
ties they serve. Newer appointees are 
more likely to reflect the attitude of the 
community than those who have served 
a decade or two, so long that the job 
becomes automatic routine. 

Newer and younger appointees would 
bring to the board enthusiasm and in- 
terest and they would be less likely to 
rely on office clerks for what in reality 
should be board decisions. 

Further, more people should be ex- 
posed to the duty and obligation of serv- 
ice on a local draft board. More fre- 
quent rotation of board members would 
develop a broader base of understanding 
in the community of the obligations and 
mechanics of our system of induction. 

If we are to consider the draft a 
permanent institution in our national 
life, then this quasi-judicial function 
should be discharged at the local level as 
jury duty is discharged. 

And so, Mr. President, I propose that 
service be limited to 4 years. I think that 
4 years is sufficient time to require from 
anyone in a role that demands the time 
and decisionmaking required by the local 
draft board process, 

One may argue that such a limitation 
would deny boards the valued experience 
of long-time membership. But, I be- 
lieve that such an argument places board 
service in an improper context. 

We are not talking about a scientific 
discipline or mechanical proficiency. We 
are not talking about familiarity with an 
extensive body of laws or regulations. 
When we ask the person to serve on a 
local draft board, we ask him to make in- 
dependent value judgments that will 
affect the lives of many of his fellow 
citizens. 

That is a job requiring anything but 
a standard or routine approach result- 
ing from years of service. 

Certainly if we ask our young men to 
serve against their will in the armed 
forces of the United States, we should 
offer them the best and fairest system 
of evaluation we can devise. I believe 
that restricting the years of service of 
board members would go a long way 
toward meeting that goal. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The Senator from Ohio is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I am par- 
ticularly interested in this amendment 
because I was involved in Selective Serv- 
ice for a number of years in Ohio, and 
also because in the committee hearings 
I believe it was my amendment to make 
it 20 years, and also because I have served 
with local boards and have audited local 
boards and I know their proceedings. 

The adoption of this amendment will 
seriously cripple the operation of Selec- 
tive Service. It would almost approach 
a privilege in that a 4-year term for a 
local board member would hardly per- 
mit him to become acquainted with the 
operations of Selective Service. 

In Selective Service we do not have 
the advantage of having someone who 
knows the system. A new member has to 
be educated, he has to be recruited. 
Someone asked me, “Is it a political ap- 
pointment to serve on a Selective Sery- 
ice board?” It is not. While States have 
various ways to recruit members, the 
most common one is that they are ap- 
pointed by the President on recomenda- 
tion of the Governor. The Governor gets 
the names from a local committee in 
Ohio, named by the courts of general 
record in that county, the probate court 
in Ohio, the common pleas court, and 
in counties where they have multiple 
judges on the same bench—the presiding 
judge of that court. Also they call on 
veterans’ organizations, service organiza- 
tions and service clubs, churches, every- 
one they can think of it, to offer the 
names of people willing to perform this 
patriotic, nonpaying duty. 

These names, once they are secured, 
are sent in. I have never known over one 
or two cases where the name was not ac- 
cepted by the Governor and duly ap- 
pointed. Some areas attempt to have 
standby members—in other words, where 
members will say that they will serve 
when a vacancy occurs. 

Over the years, one of the reasons that 
members serve so long is that they could 
not get other members to replace them. 

During World War II, it was a great 
patriotic duty. They met sometimes al- 
most daily, nightly, weekly, to perform 
this duty and to make these quasi-judi- 
cial decisions. 

But thereafter, in a county or local 
board, 1, 2,3 months afterward, or month 
after month, the clerk did the calling, as 
the Senator from Alaska has said. Many 
times the clerk was the board. The great- 
est protection that we have, that the clerk 
would not become the board, is that we 
have people who become acquainted with 
the regulations, so well acquainted with 
them that they know exactly what their 
function is and they can make the deci- 
sions. But hitches do occur. 

I recall in one county—Williams 
County, I believe—it was in one of the 
northwest counties of Ohio—an appeal 
was made on a student deferment and 
the appeal board granted the student de- 
ferment after the local board had turned 
it down. That angered the local board 
and they said, “Why should we be here if 
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we cannot interpret the regulations as we 
think they should be interpreted? We 
thought it was a fair decision and here a 
bunch of strangers has given an exemp- 
tion to this man whom we believe is just 
trying to avoid the draft.” 

So they all resigned. 

The feeling in that county was so 
strong that for some 3 or 4 months they 
could not get a volunteer to serve on that 
local board. For 3 months there was not 
one call made from that county because 
there was no local board to make the call. 

The State director of Selective Serv- 
ice made numerous trips there, meeting 
with the service clubs and veterans’ or- 
ganizations, with the bar association, 
with the Farm Bureau, with every public 
body he could think of, talking to them 
about the importance of serving on a 
local board, and finally they did secure, 
through the judges, volunteers who were 
then appointed to the local board. — 

Mr. President, the 20-year limitation 
which was put in there as an amend- 
ment is a completely reasonable limita- 
tion, because it does give opportunities 
for a turnover. It gives opportunities for 
training. But it also gives opportunity to 
the dedicated people who feel they have 
some public function to perform, and they 
are willing to perform this function obvi- 
ously. Anyone would think it to be ridicu- 
lous if we set a limited tenure on the 
bench and a judge could only serve for 
4 years. I think these men are required, 
as nonpaid public servants, to learn a 
body of law and regulations that many 
times approach the judicial knowledge 
similar to that which a judge would have 
to possess in order to decide. 

Certainly if one happens to be one of 
those who is before a local board, he 
wants to feel that the person making that 
decision is not only qualified, but also 
has some knowledge and training in what 
he is doing. 

So, this 4-year amendment, I cannot 
help feeling, is not for the purpose of 
helping Selective Service, but rather 
hindering it by making it more difficult 
of operation. 

Mr. President, I have some figures here 
that are almost unbelievable. 

In Ohio, under a 4-year tenure, they 
would lose 75 percent of the membership 
of the board immediately on the effective 
date. 

In Pennsylvania, it would be 90 per- 
cent. 

In Illinois, it would be 90 percent. 

In Texas, it would be 75 percent. 

In Florida, it would be 60 percent. 

In Michigan, it would be 80 percent. 

In Georgia, it would be 75 percent. 

In Massachusetts, it would be 85 per- 
cent. 

In Oregon, it would be 87 percent. 

The impact of the 20-year limitation 
is going to be substantial enough. 

In Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Ilinois, 30 
percent are just under the 20 years of 
service. I think this is proper, in that 
we must have these boards composed of 
some younger and newer people who are 
then trained and have to step out after 
they have performed 20 years of service. 
However, I do not see any way it could be 
accomplished in the 4 years suggested 
in the amendment. 
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I realize that the Senators who are 
advancing these amendments are op- 
posed to any selective service in any way. 
Therefore, I can understand their will- 
ingness to advance almost any amend- 
ment which might embarrass the system 
and make it more difficult to get mem- 
bers and to operate. But I think it should 
be identified for what it is—mischief on 
one of the systems that has, almost on a 
volunteer, fair basis, performed their 
service in a very effective manner to serve 
this country. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes to respond to the 
Senator from Ohio. I would hope that 
the Senator from Ohio would believe that 
I am acting with sincerity. 

I do not offer this amendment as a 
frivolous amendment. It is not mis- 
chievous. I made it perfectly clear on this 
score, that I would be one of the first 
to volunteer if it were needed. 

I feel that we should have some effec- 
tive and intelligent implementation of 
drafting people if needed in the future. 
With the high expertise I have acquired, 
if I can make a contribution, I will make 
that contribution. And I would hope that 
my colleagues would indulge me and 
believe that I have the motivation of 
improving the law. I would hope that they 
do not believe this is a waste of time in 
the Senate. 

Let me address myself to the logic of 
the argument advanced, to the effect 
that we cannot get people to serve volun- 
tarily. 

I would have hoped that in the interest 
of the country they might have come up 
with an imaginative solution to the prob- 
lem, I would like to inform the members 
of the committee that I will have an 
amendment to require that people serve 
on draft boards just as they do on juries. 
Capital punishment is not being used 
in the courts at the present time, but the 
selective service boards around the coun- 
try do send young people to their deaths. 
Should it be so unusual that we should 
require service on these boards? 

I should also like to inform my friends, 
the Senator from Mississippi and the 
Senator from Ohio, that I will have an 
amendment to require that people dem- 
onstrate their proficiency in the rules 
and regulations of the Selective Service 
System. What is the use of having a man 
if he does not know what he is doing and 
cannot make a ruling, but must defer 
to.a clerk? Why go through a charade 
of appointing people to the draft boards? 
I also think the Senate will see an 
amendment offered by me to provide for 
paying people to serve. 

Why should we have draft boards in 
which we only seek out the volunteers, 
those people who feel a particular zeal 
to study and sit in judgment over the 
young? 

As I have demonstrated, it is mostly 
the old men who serve on draft boards. 
Those far above the average age com- 
prise the membership of the boards who 
sit and make these judgments. All of 
these points will be commented on. If, as 
my colleague says, the passage of my 
amendment would mean the discharge 
of a high percentage of draft board mem- 
bers around the country, it would com- 
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pel the Senate to pass an amendment 
to provide for paying draft board mem- 
bers as we do jurors. 

Second, we should devise a method of 
having people serve mandatorily on 
draft boards as they mandatorily serve 
on juries. I do not think it is a luxury 
that we do this. I think it is not only 
not a luxury, but is also a supreme in- 
justice that we do this today with jurors 
and not with draft board members. 

We have 4,000 draft boards that con- 
sist of old people. But I think that if 
these young men are to be sentenced to 
death, they should at least have it done 
by their peers. 

I think the argument of the Senator 
from Ohio tends to paint a situation of 
doom and gloom. It is true that there is 
now doom and gloom. It is an appalling 
situation on the draft boards. I would 
hope that the Senate would have the 
foresight, the imagination, and the 
perspicacity to correct this great 
injustice. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the mat- 
ter involved in this amendment is highly 
important. It concerns the administra- 
tion of this act right down to the level of 
the people. We should not take this 
lightly and say that it does not matter. 
It does matter. 

I think it is one of the bright pages in 
the administration of law that, as a 
whole, the members of these local boards 
have done such an outstanding job al- 
though they have been subjected at times 
to very adverse criticism. They have been 
misunderstood. They are serving with- 
out pay, but still they are willing to serve 
year after year. 

Mr. President, the committee has thor- 
oughly considered this entire matter. This 
is something that the Senate ought to 
know about. We took testimony on the 
matter. We discussed it around the table 
on at least two occasions. We waited un- 
til we had the final markup. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio, who is very well versed in- 
deed in this field and has experience in it, 
came forth with an amendment that the 
committee adopted unanimously. There 
was not one dissenting vote. There was 
not one objection on the part of any 
Senator who was familiar with the facts 
on the committee and had made a study 
of the matter. 

Now, I have prepared a memorandum 
for the information of Senators. This 
memorandum was based on actual con- 
tact with knowledgeable people back in 
the States who know the facts. If the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alaska should be agreed to and become 
law it would wipe out or make ineligible 
90 percent of the membership of all the 
boards in the State of Pennsylvania 
Overnight 90 percent of them would be- 
come: ineligible for service. In Ohio it 
would eliminate 75 percent, in Illinois 
90 percent, in Texas 75 percent would 
become ineligible, in Michigan 80 per- 
cent would become ineligible, in Massa- 
chusetts 85 percent, and Oregon 87 per- 
cent. That is what would happen in those 
States from East to West and North to 
South. 
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Based on that information there is no 
doubt in my mind what Senators would 
do. No one suggests how these men 
would be replaced. No member of this 
body who was formerly a Governor would 
hesitate to tell us what a job it would be. 
I do not know what the situation would 
be in Alaska, but these figures show what 
the situation would be in these States. 

I know something about the atmos- 
phere that prevails with respect to these 
draft board members. I have never had 
any communication with the local boards 
since I have been a Senator. I have never 
asked them to do anything and they 
have never asked me to do anything, 
either. But I know how it works. In 
order to serve on a board a man has to 
have respectability, judgment, common- 
sense, and he has to be a man of discre- 
tion, with a respectable standing in the 
community where his actions and his 
judgment and decisions will be respected. 
With respect to pay or compensation, 
they do not receive one dime, not one 
dollar of pay. They get a little travel ex- 
pense by the mile. I do not know how 
far one would have to go over the Na- 
tion to find a more patriotic group of 
men who are doing a job that is not one 
bit pleasant. 

I know that down home when they 
have a vacancy from time to time no one 
jumps up and volunteers. They have to 
be induced one way or another. The Gov- 
ernor is responsible for making these 
nominations. People in the community 
have to go out and search to find a re- 
spectable man who has the time he can 
give and he must be persuaded to serve. 

Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I will yield in just a 
moment. 

I do not think that Senators want to 
take a meat ax and knock that sys- 
tem in the head and just obliterate the 
entire system against the unanimous 
recommendation of the 16 members of 
the Committee on Armed Services who 
dealt with this problem for years and 
years. 

I have talked to all the former Gover- 
nors and I venture to say that virtually 
all former Governors who are Members 
of this body will vote against this amend- 
ment. Why is that? It is because they 
have practical knowledge of the opera- 
tion of these boards and they know the 
fine service that is rendered and how 
difficult it is to get someone to serve. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I would like to ask my 
colleague from Mississippi, who, I know, 
is a distinguished jurist—and I think 
that my distinguished colleague from 
Ohio is also a distinguished jurist, hav- 
ing been the attorney general of his 
State—whether he knows of any people 
who volunteer for jury duty. 

Mr. STENNIS. I know a lot of them 
will not turn it down when they are sum- 
moned. They will not make excuses. But, 
yes, I know some people who volunteer 
for jury service and they are not worth a 
continental as jurors. 

Mr. GRAVEL. To make a parallel, if 
those who volunteer for jury service, who 
can hand out capital punishment, are not 
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worth what the Senator said, maybe a 
lot of people who volunteer for the draft 
today are not worth what the Senator 
said. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator's reference 
to capital punishment is so far off base 
I can hardly begin to answer it. This is a 
different forum, so different from every- 
thing else that it has no analogy in pub- 
lic service. They are willing to serve ini- 
tially and they continue under the pres- 
sure of the unpleasantness that is in- 
volved. It is the finest kind of a test of 
a man’s patriotism. I cannot follow the 
Senator’s analogy. 

I wish to refer to one other matier. 
The committee, in making adjustments 
to meet the practical realities as to age 
with respect to membership on the board, 
found that with 20-year tenure the loss 
in Texas would be 20 percent, Michigan 
10 percent, Florida 5 percent, and Geor- 
gia 15 percent. The House had a tenure 
that was shorter and this will be in con- 
ference if this stands. 

I have great respect for the Senator 
from Alaska and his logical reasoning on 
many matters, but I respectfully say that 
on this matter his analogies do not apply. 

This is not sentencing anyone to death. 
The probability of aman having to make 
the supreme sacrifice is remote, but the 
actualities are there. It is distinctive 
service and it is an obligation to the 
country. Therefore, it has to be dealt 
with in a distinctive way. 

Mr. President, I trust the wisdom of 
the Senate will be that this amendment 
will be rejected. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Alaska has 14 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 5 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, to re- 
capitulate, the situation today is simple. 
We have a problem in justice. There are 
4,000 groups of people around the coun- 
try that decide whether or not a person is 
denied his freedom or his choice in con- 
nection with the pursuit of his life for 2 
years. To my mind that is comparable to 
a jury of one’s peers sentencing a per- 
son for 2 years, because if I want to go 
to college or work at some remunerative 
job I cannot do it because a group of 
people say I have to serve for 2 years. 
To me that is comparable to jury duty. 
If I do that and if I am killed—and we 
have had 45,000 Americans killed and 
in excess of a quarter of a million 
maimed and wounded—what kind of a 
situation is that if I come back with no 
legs or arms or if my body is crippled 
for the rest of my life? Those people who 
sat on that board sent me there. I find 
that analogy very close to the jury sys- 
tem. 

I just question how all these years 
we have gone through the draft system 
and yet never realized we could estab- 
lish a sense of equity in how we do this. 

My colleague has cited figures of how, 
in Pennsylvania and other States, they 
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will have to vacate the draft boards be- 
cause of the requirement which I pro- 
pose. I wonder, when my amendment 
comes up proposing that they take an 
examination to see how familiar they are 
with the law, how many will vacate the 
draft boards? It is not bad if they vacate 
the draft boards and put other people on 
those boards. It might create a sense of 
responsibility and let the will of the peo- 
ple be worked. The way it is right now, 
the figures indicate that the average age 
of the board members is 60. They make 
the decision for a 19-year-old to go to 
war. They make the decision as to 
whether a boy is to be crippled or 
maimed. I see no wrong in having these 
people displaced. 

My colleague made some reference to 
the jury system. Judges and lawyers are 
suspect as to whether they would be 
good jurors, because too many of them 
are sadists in meting out punishment to 
their fellow man. So it is not strange 
that we get our jurors as we do, be- 
cause we want to get the best possible 
cross-section of people to serve as ju- 


rors. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GRAVEL. So if the premise is 
valid that we must have trial by jury, 
that the members of the jury should be 
our peers, would it not be equally valid 
that if we have to draft young men, we 
improve the mechanism, as I am sug- 
gesting in my amendment? I have stated 
my position enough on the draft. If the 
Nation were in danger, I would be here 
to institute the draft. So if I could add 
to the improvement of the law that I 
hope will be in standby readiness should 
it ever be needed, I think I should do 
it. I am for the draft—the draft I am 
for is to draft the board members. I 
want to draft them and pay them for 
their time as we pay jurors. 

I noticed that my colleague from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Byrp) has proposed a con- 
stitutional amendment. I complimented 
him on it. I think there would be much 
gain in shortening the term of judges. 
I think a lifetime is too long. I think 
there would be some improvement in 
the system. But I ask that we improve 
the induction system by guaranteeing 
that those who sit in judgment on who 
goes and who is free, who goes and is 
maimed, who goes and dies, be manda- 
torially, by law, their peers. I think this 
is not too much to ask. 

To answer the argument that this 
would be disruptive, let me say that any 
intelligent change and improvement is 
disruptive. If this body cannot do it, 
what a low ebb we have fallen to if we 
can do no more to change the existing 
systems, whether they are just or unjust. 
I certainly have a high regard for the 
ability of this body to make progressive, 
imaginative judgments. That is all that 
is called for here. That is all I am 
asking for. 

I am asking for improvement in a 
system, that the head of the system, that 
the President of the United States, that 
the chairmen of the Armed Services 
committees, that every Senator who has 
debated this question on the floor, has 
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said contains great inequities. Is it bad 
to deal with these great inequities? Why 
do we not try to change some of those 
inequities and perhaps bring about a 
little improvement? Is that too hard to 
do—to get a little work out of the De- 
partment of Defense and the Selective 
Service Agency? We are paying their 
salaries already. 

What would be wrong with their 
searching out new members for the 
Boards? Why not put women on those 
Boards? Why should we leave those 
decisions to men? We empty the beds, 
we empty the homes, we make children 
fatherless. Women have had to carry the 
burden. I have talked with women whose 
husbands are prisoners of war, with 
women whose children are fatherless, 
women who carry unfair burdens. How 
did those men get there? Some of them 
volunteered. Most of them were drafted. 
The least this body could do is stand up 
and try to get a certain amount of justice 
in the system, and not say, “My God, 
there is so much injustice in the Selective 
Service System that we just have to carry 
it forward.” I am really chagrined that 
some membership of this body would 
take refuge in that parliamentary ora- 
torical device. I had wished for better. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, if it is 
agreeable with the Senator from Alaska, 
we can yield back our time. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska has 6 minutes remain- 
ing; the Senator from Mississippi has 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I shall take only one 
moment to briefly restate a point. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. There may be present 
some Senators who have just entered the 
Chamber. 

The committee fully considered this 
matter and all aspects of it and arrived 
at a unanimous recommendation here 
that is reflected in the bill, with a 20-year 
limitation upon the number of years a 
person could serve, and reduced the age 
to 65 years. 

The Senator’s amendment would dis- 
qualify 90 percent of the board members 
in Pennsylvania, 90 percent in Illinois, 
80 percent in Michigan, 85 percent in 
Massachusetts, and 87 percent in Oregon. 

We must have on the boards persons of 
discretion, judgment, and respectability 
in the community, whose decisions will be 
generally accepted. It is a thankless job. 
It is a payless job. Of course, it is not 
sought after. The type of man wanted in 
a position like this would not seek it. It 
is one of the finest expressions of old- 
fashioned, basic, loyal Americanism that 
I know of or ever have known of in my 
tenure in public life. This system should 
not be lightly set aside, and I feel sure 
it will not be. 

I yield back the rest of the time al- 
lotted to me. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I can only 
add, in one moment, that my colleague 
makes the best argument for my amend- 
ment, which is that if this amendment 
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will vacate all those draft boards and 
create a turnover, I can only say that in 
a democracy, in a system of representa- 
tive government, it will be good to get 
new people there with new blood, to give 
the task some responsibility and give 
some assessment to the task they per- 
form. 

We draft 19-year-old boys in this coun- 
try. The average age in this country is 
a good deal lower than 60. Yet the aver- 
age age of a draft board member—and 
there are 4,000 of them around the coun- 
try—is 60. One-fifth of them are over 
70 years old. These are the people who 
send young men to their death and to be 
wounded and maimed, and deprive young 
men of 2 years of their lives. 

This amendment is merely one in a 
series of amendments to be offered in 
hopes of improving the mechanism in 
the event this mechanism would be used 
in this country in the future when this 
country—God forbid—would have to 
undergo some emergency. 

I would hope that the Senate would 
favorably consider my amendment, be- 
cause I believe it would be a boon to 
democracy. I think it would be a boon 
to the improvement of the Selective Serv- 
ice System. 

I think there should be certain ad- 
juncts to this proposal, and I intend to 
offer an amendment to provide for pay- 
ment of draft board members. I shall 
also offer an amendment to make a de- 
termination of the qualifications of peo- 
ple who serve on draft boards, and I 
shall offer an amendment to make draft 
board membership a mandatory duty of 
a citizen, just as it is a citizen’s duty to 
serve on juries, because the same sort 
of problem exists as exists with juries, 
which is that we must be wary of those 
who volunteer to serve on juries, because, 
as every counselor knows, with volunteer 
juries you tend to get a web of people 
who should not be serving on juries. 
From the testimony given on this floor 
a few moments ago by the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, I sug- 
gest there has been the same sort of 
web of injustice which has crept into our 
selective service boards; people volun- 
teer to serve on those boards who really 
should not be there because they are not 
capable of exercising the best possible 
judgment. 

I would hope, Mr. President, that the 
Senate would consider favorably this 
amendment, which I consider to be a 
minor amendment but one which would 
strike a very important blow toward es- 
tablishing equity and justice in the Se- 
lective Service System. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). All remaining time having been 
yielded back, the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment (No. 124) of the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL). 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon) , the Senator from Missouri 
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(Mr, EAGLETON) , the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) , the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE), 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL), the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lona), the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Risicorr), and the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayu), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), and the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMs) 
would each vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin) and the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN) , the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr, BENNETT), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
SEN), and the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Younc) are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CUR- 
TIs) is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Matuias) and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL), the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Buckiey), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER), and the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) are de- 
tained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke), the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr, Buckuiey), the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT), and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THurMonp) would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 48, as follows: 

[No. 82 Leg.] 

YEAS—20 

Hart 


Hatfield 
Hughes 
Javits 

Jordan, Idaho 
Mansfield 
Metcalf 


Allott 
Church 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Fulbright 


Cotton 
Dole 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Fong 


1971 
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Gambrell 
Griffin 


Gurney 
Hollings 

a 
Jackson 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
McGee 


Aiken 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 


McClellan 
Eagleton McGovern 

So Mr. GRavELĽ’s amendment (No. 124) 
was rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I move that 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call up 
my. amendment No. 84 and ask that it 
be stated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would yield before the clerk reads 
the amendment, may I say that after 
this amendment is disposed of, it is the 
intention of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) to 
call up one of his amendments. It is 
hoped, if there is time, another amend- 
ment will be called up before the hour 
of 1:15 arrives. 

For the information of the Senate, it 
is anticipated that the Packwood amend- 
ment will be taken up after the conclu- 
sion of the closed session, Furthermore, 
I think the Joint leadership should say 
that we expect to have votes on a lot of 
amendments tomorrow and Wednesday, 
that we are coming in every morning this 
week at 9 a.m. and will stay as late as 
possible so that, hopefully, we will be able 
to get some of these amendments behind 
us. 

Some time around the middle of the 
week—again, hopefully—we might get to 
the beginning of discussion of the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment, which will 
be the big one so far as this bill is 
concerned. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to commend the 
joint leadership for their position with 
reference to taking up these amend- 
ments. The law of necessity is now op- 
erating. We will have to stay here and 
dispose of them. Fortunately, we have 
many agreements on time limitations 
concerning them. 

The question on these amendments 
being called up is something that the 
Senator from Mississippi does not want 
to do at all. But the amendments are 
already pending. However, if they are 
not given attention by their authors, I, 
as manager of the bill, will feel com- 
pelled, as my duty, to call up the amend- 
ments and let the Senate vote on them 
as they see fit. 
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I am not planning to jump in and do 
these things hurriedly but, after some 
notice to the author of the amendment, 
if it does not get attention, at this stage 
of the bill and debate we are in now, 
it is my duty to call up the amendment 
myself, and I shall do so. 

AMENDMENT NO. 84 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 41, following line 4, insert the 
following new title: 

TITLE IV—VOLUNTEER FORCES 

Sec. 401. No later than June 30, 1972, the 
Secretary of Defense will report to the Chair- 
men of the Armed Services Committees of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives on the effectiveness of the provisions 
of title II of this bill in increasing the num- 
ber of volunteers enlisting in the active duty 
uniformed services of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate? This is a new 
matter which has not been proposed to 
the committee as such. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania may 
proceed. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed this matter with the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, and I have also reported it to 
our Policy Committee. It requires the 
Secretary of Defense to report to the 
Armed Services Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House no later than June 
30, 1972, on the effectiveness of the pay 
increases in the bill in increasing the 
number of volunteers for military service. 

In other words, it is simply a report- 
ing provision. It has no other sub- 
stantive effect, but would furnish the 
committee with certain necessary infor- 
mation as to how title II of the bill is 
functioning. 

I now yield to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

I should like to ask the Senator this 
question: What points does the Senator 
have in mind that this report should 
cover? It seems to me it should be more 
of an analysis than a report, certainly to 
point out what the system was, and at 
least the method used with reference to 
recruiting, and what records were kept, 
and so forth. The Senator is familiar with 
that. Will he expound on it further, 
please? 

Mr. SCOTT. I shall be happy to do so. 
The amendment requires that no later 
than June 30, 1972, the Secretary of De- 
fense will report to the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House on the proposed pay 
levels contained in title II of the bill 
to increase the number of volunteers 
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enlisting in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

One of the purposes in providing these 
pay increases for men in the military is 
to make the armed services more attrac- 
tive to potential volunteers in the mili- 
tary selective service if it is extended 
for 2 years, which would again expire in 
June of 1973. 

Congress should know, well in advance 
of this date, how far we have progressed 
toward that objective and what further 
steps are necessary to make an all-vol- 
unteer army a practical reality. 

The operating words here is “effective- 
ness,” whether what we will have enacted 
will serve to bring in a sufficient number 
of potential volunteers over the years. 
This will enable us to evaluate the draft 
and see whether the time will come when 
it can be put on a standby status; but, 
in the meanwhile, as I have said several 
times on the floor, we need this bill for 
another 2 years. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator’s 
idea has much value but, at the same 
time, we do not want to be confronted 
here with something that is just a state- 
ment of some official who says, “I think 
it has been effective in bringing in £- 
thousand men.” We expect him to prove 
that is substantially what he has in 
mind, based on his conclusions, and have 
& reasonable number of tabulations to 
show. Would not the Senator join me 
in that expectation? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes, indeed. That is what 
I would like to know. I would like the 
analysis to show whether the law is 
working, whether the draft is working, 
whether there is an influx of additional 
volunteers, what effect they have on the 
draft, and whether it makes it ultimately 
rae to put it on a standby basis or 
not. 

This should be a careful analysis of 
where we stand with regard to the pro- 
tection of the Nation, through the call- 
up of the Armed Forces or through the 
volunteer route. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the re- 
port, of course, would be for the benefit 
of the entire Congress and the public, as 
far as that is concerned. However, would 
not the Senator join me in the idea that 
the committees that have to deal pri- 
marily with this matter would be free to 
prepare questions or points for the De- 
fense Department and to ask that these 
Points be considered as guides in their 
records and in their determining how 
much tabulation they are going to keep. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator join me in that expectation? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes, I agree with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. I 
join him in the expectation that that 
procedure would be included in the real 
formulation of the report. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. SCOTT. May I inquire whether 
the Senator has any objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
amendment was called to my attention 
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some weeks ago by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. At that time we had not 
settled the tenure or time element and 
the level of pay. I think that both have 
been settled now. 

The amendment has merit. It shows 
good forethought on the part of the Sen- 
ator. A report of this kind can be very 
helpful to our committees or to the entire 
membership of Congress. 

This would be fair notice to the De- 
partment of Defense that they should 
prepare these records. 

The Senator joined in the suggestions 
here that the committees be permitted to 
include points that they think ought to 
be the basis and also that the effective- 
ness is not a matter of mere words, but it 
would have to be substantiated by proof. 

I think the amendment has great 
merit. I would be glad to recommend that 
it be agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call for a 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. All those in favor of 
the amendment, signify by saying aye. 
[Putting the question.1] 

All those opposed to the amendment, 
signify by saying no [putting the ques- 
tion]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 119 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 119. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I would 
like to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 23, between lines 10 and 11, insert 
the following: 

“(8) The second paragraph of section 4(j) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“In the performance of their functions, 
the National Advisory Committee and the 
State and local volunteer advisory commit- 
tees shall, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, or 
his designee, give appropriate consideration 
to the respective needs of the Armed Forces 
and the civilian population.’ ” 

Renumber paragraphs (8) through (32) 
of section 191(a) of the bill as section (9) 
through (33), respectively. 

On page 34, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“(c) The Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall conduct a joint study of practicable 
means of meeting the medical needs of the 
Armed Forces through means which would 
require less dependence on medical personnel 
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of the Armed Forces. In carrying out such 
study special consideration shall be given 
to the feasibility of providing medical care 
for military personnel and their dependents 
under contracts with clinics, hospitals, and 
individual members of the medical profes- 
sion at or near United States military instal- 
lations within and outside the United States. 
The results of such study, together with such 
recommendations as the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare deem appropriate, shall be submitted 
tothe President and the Congress not later 
than six months after the date of enactment 
of this subsection. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
amendment would accomplish two 
objectives; First, it would assure that 
civilian medical needs are considered in 
the determination of military medical 
manpower needs. Second, it would pro- 
vide the Congress with the means to de- 
termine whether alternatives are avail- 
able to the current method of meeting 
military health care needs. 

First, it would require that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare consult with the national advisory 
committee of the Selective Service sys- 
tem prior to the issuance of calls for 
the doctors draft. 

Second, it would require the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to conduct a 
joint study of the alternatives to meet- 
ing the health care needs of military 
personnel, their dependents and retired 
personnel through the use of military 
personnel. 

Special attention in the study would 
be directed to the feasibility of contract- 
ing with civilian facilities and civilian 
medical personnel in meeting the health 
care needs of the Armed Forces. 

The reasons for these amendments 
relate directly to the health manpower 
crisis that the Nation currently is un- 
dergoing. 

For some time, the critical lack of 
medical professionals in the United 
States has been aggravated by the num- 
bers of doctors who must desert intern- 
ships, residencies, and practices, often- 
times in community clinics and county 
hospitals, to fulfill their military obliga- 
tion. 

Dr. Roger Egeberg, Assistant Secretary 
of the US. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, stated that the 
United States truly needs 50,000 more 
doctors, several hundred thousand more 
nurses and perhaps 150,000 more medical 
technicians. To meet the current demand 
within our present health care system, 
we also must produce some 120,000 more 
dentists. 

By the end of the decade, we will be 
even further behind in our ability to 
meet the demand for health profes- 
sionals. 

Moreover, the geographic distribution 
of health manpower is grossly distorted 


so that lower income residents of inner 
cities and rural communities find it 


nearly impossible to obtain adequate 
health care. 

Perhaps the most graphic manner of 
indicating this disparity note is that 134 
counties in the United States are without 
a practicing mon-Federal physician. 
These counties cover approximately 8.2 
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percent of the land area in the United 
States and are inhabited by almost one- 
half million people. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education stated last fall: 

The geographic distribution of health 
manpower is highly uneven, and although 
there is no clear agreement on what ratio of, 
say, physicians to population is adequate, 
there is little question that the supply of 
health manpower is gravely deficient in some 
parts of the Nation. 


Therefore, it is not only desirable but 
absolutely vital to improve the avail- 
ability, the distribution and the produc- 
tivity of our existing supply of health 
manpower if we are to meet the Nation’s 
health needs. 

Considering those needs, the calls in 
fiscal year 1972 of 1,531 M.D.’s, 77 osteo- 
paths, and 536 dentists present serious 
dilemmas for the Nation. 

Can the health care needs of our mili- 
tary and their dependents be maintained 
at their present level through other 
means? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of contracting with civil- 
ian medical personnel and facilities both 
in the United States and in allied coun- 
tries to meet those needs? As chairman 
of the Senate health subcommittee, I 
strongly believe that a detailed explora- 
tion of this subject is eminently desira- 
ble. Such a study, would permit the Con- 
gress to make a decision based on fact 
and not on opinion. 

With regard to the current draft call, 
I am pleased that the selective service 
director has ordered local boards to take 
into account the essentiality of phy- 
sicians to their community in deciding 
whether to defer them. Also, it is appro- 
priate that the local advisory boards in 
the communities where doctors are em- 
ployed make recommendations to the 
local boards. However, it would be even 
more desirable, I believe, if in the future, 
the files on doctors be transferred to the 
local boards where they are employed. I 
believe this would facilitate the con- 
sideration of the impact of drafting an 
individual physician on a local com- 
munity. 

The extent of the impact of the doc- 
tor’s draft rarely is understood. For ex- 
ample, the current call of some 1,500 
doctors is approximately equal to one- 
sixth the graduating physicians from the 
Nation’s medical schools last year. 

For 19 of the past 22 years, the doc- 
tor’s draft has been used to provide addi- 
tional medical personnel to meet the 
health care needs of the Armed Forces 
and their dependents. 

Although draft-induced enlistments in 
the Berry plan have supplied the bulk of 
the medical personnel, the draft has been 
the vehicle to insure that military medi- 
cal quotas remain filled. For example, in 
1969, 8,059 young men and women 
graduated from the Nation’s medical 
schools. Of those, some 5,597 entered the 
Berry plan. But in the same year, 246 
young doctors were drafted. 

Thus, the impact of military medical 
needs on the available supply of doctors 
clearly should be a matter of national 
concern. 

That concern prompted a panel of the 
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National Advisory Commission on Health 
Manpower to declare: 

On the basis of the available evidence, it 
is the judgment of the panel that the num- 
ber of physicians available to serve the 
civilian population is at a leyel where no 
further diversions of our health manpower 
can be allowed, except for purposes essential 
to the security of the Nation itself. 


The report then went on: 

It appears to the pane] that the provisions 
of health services to military dependents 
and to retired military personnel residing in 
the United States is not essential to the 
national defense. 


Despite certain reservations regarding 
the Gates Commission report, the recom- 
mendation of a staff study seemed to me 
eminently sensible. There, Mordechai 
Lando wrote: 

The primary recommendation of this study 
is: Civilianize the provision of the Armed 
Forces health services to the fullest extent 
possible. 


Recently, additional information sup- 
plied by the Department of the Army has 
increased my belief that an evaluation 
of overall military health-care require- 
ments and alternatives would reduce 
reliance on the use of military medical 
personnel, 

Thus, 32.5 percent of the medica] and 
22 percent of the dental workload of 
Army health professionals involves the 
care of dependents and retired service- 
men. 

This breaks down to 15,245 of health- 
care personnel in hospitals and clinics in 
the United States and 3,191 overseas con- 
cerned with the care of dependents and 
retired servicemen. At the current time, 
the Army estimates that 1,597 doctors— 
which you will note is almost exactly the 
size of the proposed doctor’s draft for 
all Services—448 dentists and 1,301 
nurses are engaged in the care of de- 
pendents and retired personnel, The 
remainder of the dependent and retired 
servicemen costs are borne by the 
Champus program. 

The proposed study would explore the 
possibility of expanding the Champus 
program, of direct contracting with 
civilian personnel to operate current 
military clinics and other means of re- 
ducing the reliance on military medical 
personnel. 

Also, the study should at least con- 
sider the possibility of serving some of 
the health care needs of military per- 
sonnel themselves through civilian phy- 
Sicians and facilities. Obviously we are 
not discussing here men in combat or 
those on duty in remote posts such as 
the Sierra Army Depot in California. 
There and in a number of other isolated 
posts, Army medical facilities are vital 
and at times are used to assist civilian 
emergencies. 

However, only a very few of the Army 
posts are in these areas. Thus, 28 of the 
46 Army hospitals.in the United States 
are located in metropolitan areas. Also, 
44 of the Army’s 63 medical clinics are 
also in metropolitan areas. 

In these areas, where there is gen- 
erally easy access to civilian medical re- 
sources, military health care needs might 
be met by nonmilitary means. 
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Also, it should be noted that of the 
total of 6,118 Army doctors, only 14 per- 
cent are utilized in Vietnam and in the 
care of wounded in other areas. Sim- 
ilarly, 7 percent of the dentists and 20.5 
percent of the nurses in the Army are 
assigned to Vietnam or to the care of 
wounded in other areas. 

Also, among the physicians in the 
Army some 20 percent are not directly 
involved in patient care. For example, 18 
generals, 197 colonels, 248 lieutenant 
colonels, 431 majors, and 407 captains 
are not engaged in patient care. 

Without presuming that this situa- 
tion should be changed, the study also 
would determine whether the admin- 
istrative and research functions which 
these officers perform might be filled 
by other professionals, relieving them 
for patient care and perhaps thereby 
reducing the total need for military 
medical personnel. 

Another matter of concern is the mili- 
tary tendency to employ doctors in areas 
outside their particular specialty. A 
December 1968 table showing the au- 
thorized number of physicians by spe- 
cialty and those on active duty dis- 
closed that there were 34 percent more 
pediatricians, 31 percent more obstetri- 
cians and gynecologists and 64 percent 
more specialists in internal medicine on 
active duty than were authorized. Ap- 
proximately 5 percent of the doctors sea 
duty in the Navy were pediatricians or 
OBG specialists. 

All of these elements should be ex- 
plored in the study. Our current crisis 
in health manpower requires that all of 
these avenues of reducing the reliance 
on military medical personnel be 
examined. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp information sup- 
plied by the Department of the Army, 
and additional statistical information. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

QUESTIONS OF SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 

TO THE SURGEON GENERAL, U.S. Army 

1. How many health professionals (physi- 
cians, dentists and nurses) are being used 
in Army facilities for the care of depend- 
ents and retired members? 

a. Based on workload, the following esti- 
mates are made: 

Medical Corps 1597 

Dental Corps 448 

Army Nurse Corps 1301 

b. In oversea areas, foreign languages 
constitute a serious obstacle to using local 
national medical services, although in Eu- 
rope there is a growing use of civilian sources 
by nationals married to U.S. servicemen. In 
other countries, medical services are gener- 
ally substandard or nonexistent. 

c. In the U.S; the Army operates a num- 
ber of training centers and other installa- 
tions which are located in areas where there 
is extremely limited civilian medical capa- 
bility to care for military dependents. Such 
locations include those around Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo.; Fort Polk, La.; Fort Stewart, 
Ga.; Fort McClellan, Ala.; Sierra Army 
Depot, Calif.; Fort Huachuca, Ariz; Fort 
Hood, Texas; Dugway Proving Grounds, 
Utah. At these places, Army medical facili- 
ties often care for civilian emergencies. 

2. How are Army physicians and dentists 
classified in accordance with procurement 
programs? 
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Percant 


Program (as of Feb. 28, 1971) Physicians Dentists 


Draftees 

1-year Berry plan 
Full-Berry plan 

Early commissioning. -~ 
Regular Army... ------- 
Other than Regular Army 


Ki | 
paye 


=r 
Pe, 
—wrmwnr 


3. What portion of Army health facilities, 
manpower and costs are related to the care 
of dependents and retired? 


United 


States Overseas Total 


a, Medical treatment 
facilities: 
Hospitals 42 
Cliniess:—. 3-2 5---taen 
b. Percent of capacity for 
dependents and retired 
hospitals and clinics.. 23 _. 
c. Health care personnel in 
hospitals and clinics 
- 143,559 


- 115,245 
135 


13, 872 
In support of 
dependents... 3, i 


Percent 


OMA MPA 

d. Direct costs of hospitals 
and clinics, fiscal year 1971 
(amounts in thousands): 

$230,622 $254,635 $485, 257 


ents and retired.... $73,799 $81,483 $155,282 
Percent 32 32 32 


1 As of Dec. 31, 1970. 


4. How many and what percent of the to- 
tal number of Army medical facilities are 
located within the Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas in the U.S.? 


Number Percant 
Total in SMSA's in SMSA's 


Facilities 


Hospitals 2 ~ 46 


28 58 
Clinics 44 67 


5. What is the current health Insurance 
coverage for CHAMPUS beneficiaries if care is 
not available from military sector? What are 
the costs of this coverage, current forms of 
reimbursement to civilian physicians? 

a. This program provides for medical care 
to beneficiaries of dependents of the Uni- 
formed Services pursuant to the Dependents 
Medical Act (10 U.S.C. 1071-1087) as modified 
by Section (25) of Public Law 85-861 and 
Public Law 89-614. Included are impatient 
and outpatient medical care in civilian fa- 
cilities in the United States, Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, Canada and Europe. Included also 
is a program of health services, training, spe- 
cial education and rehabilitation for handi- 
capped dependents of active duty personnel. 
The current estimates of fund requirements 
for this program are shown below: 


Fiscal year-— 


1970 1971 1972 


$106, 128,000 $124, 191, 000 
95, 804,000 104, 522, 000 
73, 458,000 90, 868, 000 

5,960, 000 6, 927, 000 


$140, 503, 000 


Total _... 281,350,000 326,508,000 352,720,000 


b. Civilian physicians are reimbursed for 
their services through contracts negotiated 
by the Executive Director in Denver, Colo- 
rado, and various fiscal agents. 
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CONTRIBUTION BY INDIVIDUALS COVERED BY CIVILIAN HEALTH AND MEDICAL PROGRAM OF THE 
UNIFORMED SERVICES 


Category Type of care 


“Cost to the individual 


Inpatient 
Outpatient. 


Retirees, their dependents and dependents of Inpatient 
deceased personnel. 
Do Outpatient. 


6. What percent of the Army health profes- 
sionals entering the service in any given year 
leave after two, eight and 15 years of mili- 
tary service? 


[In percent) 


Officers 2-7 years 8-14 years 15-30 years 


Medical Corps. 0. 
Dental Corps... ~ 3 2. 
Nurse Corps 7 2. 


7. To what extent are Army physicians 
utilized in their specialties and what num- 
ber are in Vietnam? 

a. Every effort is made to use military 
physicians to gain the maximum value from 
their specialized skills and education: Im- 
balances do occur because of changing work- 
load or due to shortages in some specialties. 
In such situations, a physician may be used 
part-time for professional duties not entirely 
consistent with his degree of specialization. 
This is likely to happen at Army training 
centers and in oversea areas. 

b. The following table shows the distribu- 
tion of physicians by specialty and the num- 
ber authorized for Vietnam: 


MEDICAL CORPS AUTHORIZATIONS 


mos 


3105 Gastroenterologi: 
3107 Cardiovascular disease. 


3115 Anesthesiologist: 
3116 Pediatrician 

3125 Opithaimologist.; 
3126 Otoloryngologist. _. 
3127 Child hiatrist__ 
3128 Neurologist 
3129 Psychiatrist.. 
3131 Neurosurgeon. 
3139 Internist... ._ 
3150 General surgeon... 
3151 Thoracic surgeon. _ 
3153 Orthopedic surgeon 
3160 lta cel medicine. 


w pa 
BNUN: CMW 


hologist. 
3500 Medical unit commission 
0002 Generai officer. 

gist... 
3152 Plastic surgeon. 


Total authorized 6,118 


8. How are military physicians utilized by 
function? 


$1.75 per day or $25 whichever is greater. 
per year per individual or $100 per year per 
family and 20 percent of cost thereafter. 
25 percent of cost- 


$50 per year per individual or $100 per year per 
family and 25 percent of the cost thereafter. 


Function Percent 


As of Mar, 1, 1971: 
Patient care 
Preventive and aviation medicine... 
Executive medicine 
Medical research 
Students 
Transients. __._..- 


Number 


Medical officers in executive medicine in- 
clude surgeons of combat divisions and field 
Armies; hospital commanders; medical bat- 
talions, group and brigade commanders; in- 
structors at the Medical Field Service School; 
key staff officers in the Office of the Surgeon 
General; major Army headquarters, and 
other Department of Defense Agencies. 


9. HOW ARE PHYSICIANS DISTRIBUTED BY RANK AND 
HOW MANY ARE IN PATIENT CARE (AS OF FEB, 28, 1971)? 


Estimated 


USAR 
Regular and 


Grade rmy NG 


Lieutenant 
general _ 
Major general... 
Brigadier general. 
Colonel ...... 
548 
2,878 2,911 


8 4,987 6,505 


t Approximately one-fourth of the time of these officers 
represents involvement in patient care. 


10. How many physician assistants are be- 
ing trained in the Army to do the former 
work of general medical officers? 

a, None at present. 

b. 120 are programed to begin training at 
the Medical Field Service School in February 
1972. 

11. What percent of the total Army health 
professionals are in Vietnam or caring for 
wounded in other areas? 


Nurse Corps 


TABLE 1V.34.—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE NUMBER OF 
MEDICAL CORPS OFFICERS AUTHORIZED, ON ACTIVE 
DUTY, BY SPECIALTY, AS OF DEC. 31, 1968 


Total Total on 
authorized active duty 


15, 674 15,972 
1. Aerospace ee 

2. Allergy- PERS 

3. Anes esiology 

4. Cardiovascular. diseases.. 
5. Colon and rectal surgery.. 
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Total 
authorized 


Total on 
active duty 


. Dermatology... ........-.... an 
. Gastroenterology 
. General practice... 
9. General surgery... 
. Internal medicine 


iatry 
a gical surgery ___. 
. Obstetrics and gynecology 
. Occupational medicine. 
. Ophthalmology 
. Orthopedic surgery.. 
. Otolaryngology 
. Pathology. 
. Pediatrics. 
. Plastic surge 
. Physical medicine.. 
- Preventive medicin 
. Psychiatry 
monary diseases_________ 
. Radiology..........._- 
. Thoracic surgery - 
. Urologic surgery.. 
. Special weapons defense 
. Submarine medicine 
. Tropical medicine... 
. General medical officer. 


. Transients, patients, etc. 
36. Flight medical officer 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment was not submitted in time 
for the committee to pass on it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am really impressed 
by the purposes of the amendment and by 
the remarks which have been made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts in support 
of the amendment. 

To be frank, I think if the Senator had 
had a chance to present the amendment 
in committee when he testified—and he 
had several major amendments—I would 
have supported this amendment in com- 
mittee. 

We do want to be certain that the man 
in uniform and his dependents have ade- 
quate medical care and that there will be 
no doubt that those in combat receive 
adequate care. The war is still with us. 
At the same time there are great areas 
of the country that are acutely suffering 
from the lack of doctors. 

I know of many counties in my State 
that have A-one medical facilities and 
hospitals with modern equipment and 
technicians and everything that goes 
with it, but they just do not have enough 
doctors available. That has been true for 
several years and it is something that is 
not going to go away. The Senator from 
Massachusetts said he knows about the 
situation in the congested city areas. 

I heartily endorse the idea of having 
the board consider the number of doctors 
to be drafted, that it sit and consult with 
another group, and that together they 
consider the respective needs for doctors 
in the armed services and for the civilian 
population. I do not suggest they have 
been ignoring that relationship up to now 
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but I think this will bring it in much 
closer focus and get results without any 
sacrifice of medical attention needed for 
our forces. 

The 6-month study would not prohibit 
the call of more doctors during the 6 
months, as I understand it. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator does not 
expect to defer any future calls before 
this study is complete. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It in no way affects 
current doctors called. 

As we mentioned earlier, 35 percent 
of the health personnel serving in the 
Armed Forces now are looking after de- 
pendents. Although we want to assure 
that they are looked after adequately, 
we have to balance the way we provide for 
dependents on the one hand and the 
way we provide for those Americans who 
live in the inner cities and in rural Amer- 
ica on the other hand. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. A 
call has gone out for drafting doctors 
very recently. I do not remember the 
number. A call was made not long ago 
for a number of doctors. 

In the Senator’s amendment he does 
not propose to curtail any further calls. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the chairman 
mentioned, the call went out for 1,531 
doctors, including some 15 doctors from 
the Senator’s State. This would in no 
way affect these young people, but it 
would permit the Congress to study this 
problem for the future. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to be under- 
stood that if this amendment becomes a 
part of the Senate bill I would be inter- 
ested in following it up and getting addi- 
tional facts and insisting on something 
like this in conference because I do not 
believe these areas in civilian life that 
are without a proper number of doctors 
have had enough consideration in the 
balancing of the needs of the military 
and civilians for attention. 

I do not want a casual report or con- 
sideration of this matter but an actual 
study and an actual advisory consulta- 
tion. 

I believe, Mr. President, that if the 
matter could have been presented to our 
committee it would have been reported 
for inclusion in the bill. I recommend 
that now myself. I hope it will pass and 
we will do what we can with it in con- 
ference. 

I am ready to yield back my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am ready to yield 
back my time. I know the chairman is 
very interested in this proposal and Iam 
gratified that he feels it deserves sup- 
port. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered en bloc? 

Mr. KENNEDY, I do ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be consid- 
ered en bloc. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

All time having been yielded back, 
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the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 140 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 140. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendments. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendments. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to suspend with fur- 
ther reading of the amendments and ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 29, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 

(23) Section 9 is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new subsection as 
follows; 

“*(k)(1) Any person described in sub- 
section (a) of this section who, in order to 
perform training and service in the armed 
forces, withdraws from an institution of 
higher education while enrolled as a student 
in such institution and who (A) was per- 
forming his schoolwork at such institution 
in a satisfactory manner prior to his with- 
drawal, (B) receives a certificate described 
in subsection (a) of this section, and (C) 
makes application for reenrollment as a stu- 
dent in such institution within one hundred 
and twenty days after he is relieved from 
such training and service or from hospitali- 
zation continuing after discharge for a pe- 
riod of not more than one year, shall, when- 
ever practicable, as determined in accord- 
ance with regulations promulgated by the 
Director, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
after seeking the counsel and advice of the 
appropriate officials of various institutions 
of higher education throughout the United 
States, be accept and reenrolled in such in- 
stitution at the next regular term (not in- 
cluding summer terms) which begins more 
than thirty days after his application for 
reenrollment is received by such institution. 
An institution of higher education shal] not 
be required to give a preference to the en- 
rollment of any such person except as a full- 
time student or to permit any such person 
to pursue a course of study other than the 
one he was pursuing at time of his with- 
drawal from such institution to enter mili- 
tary service. 

“*(2) Any person enrolled as a student at 
an institution of higher education shall be 
granted an excused absence by such institu- 
tion for any period necessary for him to re- 
port for preinduction or other examination 
to determine his fitness for training and 
service in the Armed Forces under this Act. 
Upon his rejection, completion of his pre- 
induction or other examination, or his dis- 
charge from hospitalization incident to that 
rejection or examination (not exceeding one 
year after rejection or examination), he shall 
be permitted by such institution to resume 
his schoolwork at such institution. 

“*(3) Any person who (A) was enrolled in 
an institution of higher education at the 
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time of his induction for training and sery- 
ice under this Act, and (B) was at the time 
of his induction receiving financial or other 
assistance in connection with his education, 
either from such institution or under any 
program carried out in whole or part with 
Federal funds, shall be entitled upon his 
reenrollment in such institution to a pref- 
erence, over persons who have not performed 
active duty with the Armed Forces, for such 
financial or other assistance to the extent 
that he is otherwise eligible for such assist- 
ance. 

“*(4) As used in this subsection— 

“*(A) The term ‘student” means a full- 
time graduate or undergraduate student at 
an institution of higher education. 

““(B) The term “institution of higher 
education” means any public or private edu- 
cational institution in any State which ad- 
mits as regular students only persons hav- 
ing a certificate of graduation from a schoo! 
providing secondary education, or the recog- 
nized equivalent of such a certificate, is le- 
gally authorized within such State to pro- 
vide a program of education beyond second- 
ary education, and provides an educational 
program for which it awards a bachelor's de- 
gree or provides not less than a two-year 
program which is acceptable for full credit 
toward such a degree. 

“"(C) The term “full-time” means full- 
time as determined under the rules and reg- 
ulations of the Institution of higher educa- 
tion concerned,” 

Renumber paragraphs (23) through (32) 
of section 101(a) of the bill as paragraphs 
(24) through (33), respectively. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, for 
some time under the Selective Service 
Act we have insured within that act that 
if someone were drafted away from an 
employable position he would, as a mat- 
ter of right, after he had served his 
country in the Armed Forces, be able to 
receive back the job from which he had 
been drafted. 

This is eminently fair and eminently 
equitable because, as long as we drafted 
someone who was working hard and was 
taken from that employment to serve his 
country, he ought to be given assurances 
that when he had completed his service 
to his country he would be able to resume 
his job. 

There is language today under the Se- 
lective Service Act that if there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances the State em- 
ployer would not have to hire him back, 
but at least the burden was then on the 
employer and not on the employee. 

One of the most important features, 
I believe, of the Selective Service Act as 
reported out by the committee was the 
abolishment of student deferments. Stu- 
dent deferments had provided an oppor- 
tunity for young people to pyramid their 
deferments and almost fully escape re- 
sponsibility under the draft. Other young 
men, who had neither the educational 
background nor perhaps the intellectual 
gifts, were forced to serve in the Armed 
Forces of our country. 

One of the important features achieved 
by the Armed Services Committee was 
to abolish student deferments so that 
those who who might be working for a 
living would not be required to serve in 
the Armed Forces while those who were 
getting an education would be excused. 

I think that was one of the important 
reforms made by the Armed Services 
Committee, because it did not serve the 
cause of equity to permit a young man 
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whose number had come up, and who was 
going to a 4-year college, to delay induc- 
tion for 3 more years. We hoped the war 
would not last that long, but it would 
excuse his possibility of going to war, 
while someone who might be a garage 
mechanic in a small town would have to 
serve in the Armed Forces and would 
have to bear the risk of going to Vietnam 
and experience the horrors of life and 
death in Vietnam. 

Now that we have proceeded in this 
way, I think it is important to insure 
that a young person who is taken from a 
college or school be given the same kind 
of assurance of being able to return to 
that college as one who had been drafted 
out of an employment situation. As I 
mentioned, we have limited occupational 
deferments, which was very important, 
but we left the educational deferments 
in effect. This year, in 1971, we have 
abolished the educational deferments 
also. There are some 1.4 million student 
deferments in effect at the present time; 
so there will be a number of those young 
people who may be drafted out of the 
schools, universities, and colleges. In 
many instances, they may be dependent 
upon scholarship aid and assistance. 
They have worked hard in high school, 
and have received aid under one of the 
four scholarship programs subsidized by 
the Federal Government and now they 
have served in the Armed Forces and 
come back; and even though they have 
the GI bill, we know from studies that 
have been made that it will not cover the 
educational costs of most of the young 
people of this country. They may be con- 
fronted by a situation where not only are 
they disadvantaged by going into the 
Armed Forces, but when they come back 
they are further disadvantaged because 
they are not sure that they will be ac- 
cepted by their college or university, and 
again receive whatever kind of scholar- 
ship help they were receiving when 
drafted. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
guarantee to the students as a matter of 
right that, unless the college or univer- 
sity is able to show extenuating circum- 
stances, they will be able to go back to 
the college or university they were at- 
tending, and also that they will be able 
to reassume the benefits of scholarship 
help and assistance that they had been 
receiving before. 

This, I think, will require colleges and 
universities to undertake the burden of 
assuring young people that’ when they are 
discharged from serving their country, 
upon their return, they will receive the 
same consideration that someone taken 
from an employment situation would 
receive; 

I have had an opportunity to commu- 
nicate with a number of colleges, uni- 
versities, and educational associations 
about this matter: I shall put the cor- 
respondence into the Record; but in sum- 
mary, I would say that of the responses 
I received most did support the proposi- 
tion of an individual having, as a matter 
of right, the opportunity to return. A 
few had reservations about Congress ac- 
tually mandating the requirement that 
universities have to let them in. They 
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have some concern about that kind of 
action by Congress with respect to the 
autonomy of the universities and aca- 
demic freedom. 

Mr. President, I am very much inter- 
ested in trying to support and insure 
that young people have this right, but I 
am sensitive to that feeling expressed by 
a number of schools and colleges, and 
take it very seriously. I would hope that 
young people who are drafted from col- 
leges and universities would be able to 
return, and would at least be able to 
feel, when they are drafted out of a 
school or college, that when their time 
for service in the Armed Forces is over, 
they will not have to go through rather 
extensive or exhaustive additional proc- 
esses to insure that they will be read- 
mitted to. their college or university. If 
they have left in good standing to serve 
their country, they should be able to feel 
they will have, as a matter of right, the 
opportunity of returning to that college. 

As to the question of mandating this 
requirement, I have, for example, re- 
ceived from Lawrence University, Miami 
University, Brown University, Boston 
University, and Fordham University 
strong support of the language of the 
amendment, but, as I have stated, I am 
aware of the concerns of some other 
schools and colleges which feel that 
mandating this language would be an 
interference with their rights. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert 
several letters I have received in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
Notre Dame, Ind., May 24, 1971. 
Mr. VERNON R. ALDEN, 
Chairman of the Board 
The Boston Co., Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 

DEAR VERN: I would be very happy to sup- 
port the amendment which Senator Kennedy 
plans to introduce. It makes a lot of sense. 

All best wishes from here. 

Cordially yours, 
Rev. THEODORE M. HessurcuH, C.S.C. 
President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
Boston, Mass., May 25, 1971. 
Hon. EDWARD. M. KENNEDY, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: I would like to 
add my support to your bill (H.R. 6531) 
amending the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967. I think it is important that students 
who must interrupt their higher education to 
serve in the armed forces be encouraged and 
assisted in returning to their education after 
their military obligation has been fulfilled. 
This is exceedingly difficult for those stu- 
dents who were receivinng financial assist- 
ance from the institution or under Federal 
programs prior to their entry into military 
service. Your bill to guarantee not only the 
re-enroliment of the student in the insti- 
tution at which he was pursuing his studies 
but also to insure preferred status for finan- 
cial assistance makes very good sense. It 
would correct an injustice presently suffered 
by the less affluent student who finds his 
education interrupted by required service in 
the armed forces. 

My colleagues and I greatly appreciate your 
efforts on behalf of these young men. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. SILBER, 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 
Bronx, N.Y., June 2, 1971. 
Senator EDWARD KENNEDY, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: At the request of 
Mr. Philip Heller, I am enclosing a copy of a 
letter Father Michael P. Walsh, 8.J. sent to 
Mr, Vernon Alden commenting on Senator 
Kennedy’s amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
STELLA MOUNDAS, 
Secretary to the President. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 
Bronz, N.Y., May 25, 1971. 
Mr. VERNON R. ALDEN, 
The Boston Comipany, Ine. 
Boston, Mass. 

DEAR VERN: I believe all -of us would whole- 
heartedly support Senator Kennedy's amend- 
ment as described in sections 1 and 2, I doubt 
very much that we could support section 3 
with regard to promising the same financial 
aid. 

It is possible that something can be done 
for undergraduates but I would see some 
serious problems on the graduate level. Grad- 
uate students are generally supported by as- 
sistantships and fellowships and it is very 
likely that when a veteran returns to a uni- 
versity the funds would already be appro- 
priated to the one who replaced him. All 
universities appropriate a certain amount of 
money for scholarship aid annually and, 
again, it would be difficult to find the money 
for a yeteran returning when the funds have 
already been appropriated to other students. 

I noticed, however, that in the amendment 
the word “preference” is used. Certainly 
every consideration should be given to a vet- 
eran over a non-veteran if all things were 
equal. Certainly, too, he should be given 
preference when it comes to federal funds, 
if he already had them before he entered 
the service. My concern is with the money 
one institution gives out of its operating in- 
come. Most colleges and universities are giv- 
ing financial aid out of operating income. 
Very few of us have enough funds from an 
endowment. Therefore, if a large number of 
veterans returned after funds had been ap- 
propriated for a new class, it would be im- 
possible to find the money to give these 
veterans. 

These were a few observations after study- 
ing the amendment, Vern. I wish that I could 
support this section but I feel that it would 
cause many problems for most colleges and 
universities. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL P. Warsa, S.J. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I yield myself 10 min- 
utes, if the Senator will answer some 
questions. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and I have con- 
ferred about this amendment. He has 
mentioned it to me several times. 

It is certainly true that this provision 
would be far more relevant now, under 
the terms of the pending bill and the 
position of the President about no more 
deferments, than it has been heretofore. 

The copy of amendment No. 140 that 
I have before me has, on line 6 of page 
2, the language “whenever practicable.” 

Iask the Senator, does that not avoid a 
mandatory requirement on the univer- 
sity or college as to what they shall do 
in a particular case? Is that the Sena- 
tor’s interpretation of that language, 
that it eliminates the mandatory re- 
quirement? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. That is the correct 
interpretation, as I would understand 
those words. 

Mr. STENNIS. The question that 
comes to my mind is, whois going to have 
the say as to whether, in an individual 
case, it is practicable or not? Who is go- 
ing to say when it is practicable? Who 
will give it meaning? 

Iam in favor of the idea of the GI hav- 
ing this privilege and this right, but, 
after all, the institution, a private insti- 
tution especially, is entitled to the great- 
est consideration. 

If they determine, after good faith 
action on their responsibility to consider 
the evidence, that, everything consid- 
ered, it was not practicable in a given 
case, their judgment would be final; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct, under 
the language which we have included 
here, that is true. 

Mr. STENNIS. They certainly have a 
moral responsibility, though. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is right. 

Mr. STENNIS. To consider each case 
on its merits, as I see it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Line 6 continues: “as de- 
termined in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the Director, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and after seeking 
the counsel and advice of the appropriate 
officials of various institutions of higher 
education throughout the United States.” 

As to those rules and regulations, it 
seems to me that we are agreeing on some 
language here that would enable those 
lines to be stricken out. I hope the Sen- 
ator will modify his amendment, because 
I believe that language leads into a field 
of uncertainty, and I think it would be 
much clearer to have his straightforward 
words here, leaving out the regulations. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As proposed, the 
amendment attempted to mandate or to 
require. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, 

Mr. KENNEDY. After consultation 
with the heads of some of the institu- 
tions, and from writing to colleges and 
universities—we undertook to write to 
several score of them—some resent the 
requirement in law. If we were to delete 
the words as suggested by the chairman 
of the committee—which would be to 
strike the words after “practicable’—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY (continuing). On line 
6, to the words “United States” on 
line 11; change the word “accept” to “ac- 
cepted”; strike on page 3, line 11, after 
“education,” to “or” on line 12, then I 
think the thrust of this amendment would 
be an advisory sense of the Senate reso- 
lution, which would put a moral obliga- 
tion on the colleges and universities to use 
a good faith effort in considering the re- 
application of various students to the col- 
leges and universities, and if they were in 
the kind of financial situation which re- 
quired the assistance to continue, then 
this would give assurances to those young 
people that they would be given prefer- 
ence by the colleges. It would not be all I 
would like to have, but I think that the 
changes in the language designated by 
the chairman of the committee still would 
fulfill our responsibility. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I heartily agree with 
the Senator. I hope he will modify his 
amendment in the two particulars he has 
pointed out. With those modifications, 
the former student would be given the 
right to be earnestly and honestly con- 
sidered. 

I would support the Senator’s amend- 
ment with those modifications. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify amend- 
ment No. 140 on page 2, line 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right to modify his amend- 
ment. Will the Senator send a copy of 
the modification to the desk? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me while he is preparing 
the modification? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I invite attention tc 
line 4, page 3, where mandatory lan- 
guage is also found in the words “he 
shall”; and it is tied in with the idea of 
“be permitted.” It seems to me that the 
same purpose the Senator now has in 
his modification would apply to the words 
“he shall,” by inserting the words “when- 
ever practicable be permitted by such 
institution to resume his school work.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. It seems to me that 
what we have done on page 2 is to make 
it the sense of the Senate that they 
ought to be admitted back to the col- 
lege, which I would be willing to accept. 
If he is admitted back to the college or 
the university, the language on page 3 
would insure that he would be entitled to 
the scholarship aid and assistance he 
would have had on a previous—— 

Mr. STENNIS, Excuse me. That comes 
in section 3, on page 3, beginning with 
line 7. I think the paragraph beginning 
on line 21 of page 2 is a rather—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. That is satisfactory. If we insert “he 
shall whenever practicable,” that is tak- 
ing the same language we had on page 
2. That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send to the desk the further 
modification to the amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. May I explain it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is to insert on page 
3, line 4, after the word “shall,” two 
words, “whenever practicable.” That is 
the addition to the modification which 
has been sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the modifications to the amend- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Modifications to Amendment No. 140 the 
following: 

On page 2, line 6: delete the comma after 
“practicabie” and all that follows through 
the comma after “States” in line 11. Also on 
page 2, line 11 delete the word “accept” and 
insert instead “accepted”. 

On page 3: insert a comma after the word 
“shall” in line 4 and insert words “when- 
ever practicable” followed by a comma. 

On page 3, line 11: Delete the following: 
the comma after “education” and all that 
follows through the word “or” in line 12. 


Also delete the comma after “funds” in line 
13. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does that 
constitute a correct statement of the 
modification? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. With one modifica- 
tion. On page 3, after the word “educa- 
tion,” strike the words through the first 
word on line 12, which is “or.” 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. Strike 
the comma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The time of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. President, I did not hear the mod- 
ification read concerning line 4 on page 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the modification at that point. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 3, line 4, after the word “shall”, 
insert “whenever practicable”. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
that in the modified form this is a very 
salutary amendment. I cannot see how 
it would work harm on any institution. 
It certainly would put all of them under 
an obligation, however, to consider the 
gentleman and his qualifications as they 
existed then; and, unless impracticable 
for some reason, of which they are the 
judge, he would be restored to the place 
he previously occupied. On that basis and 
with that understanding, I am glad to 
support the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the last 3 votes, I move that the 
votes by which those amendments were 
agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr, KENNEDY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that after the closed 
session has been completed, the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop) is prepared to lay before the 
Senate his amendment having to do with 
the surviving son or sons provision, No. 
98. In the meantime, because of the in- 
formation already given to the Senate, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


CLOSED SESSION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to rule XXXV, I now move that 
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the doors of the Senate be closed and 
that the Presiding Officer direct the 
galleries be cleared. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I sec- 
ond that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion having been made and seconded that 
the Senate go into closed session, the 
Chair, pursuant to rule XXXV, now 
directs the Sergeant at Arms to clear the 
galleries, close the doors of the Chamber, 
and exclude all the officials of the Senate 
not sworn to secrecy. 

(At 1:11 p.m., the doors of the Cham- 
ber were closed. ) 


U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN LAOS—PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN CLOSED SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senate will indulge the Chair for a 
moment, the precedents and rules pro- 
vide that any action taken now in the 
Senate is confidential, and that means 
that it is secret. It can be divulged only 
by special affirmative action by the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, or by a majority vote 
of the Senate. 

Under section 2 of Rule XXXVI, when 
acting on confidential or executive busi- 
ness, unless the same shall be considered 
in open executive session, the Senate 
Chamber shall be cleared of all persons 
except the secretary, the chief clerk, the 
principal legislative clerk, the executive 
clerk, the minute and Journal clerk, the 
Sergeant at Arms, the assistant door- 
keeper, and such other officers as the 
presiding officer shall think necessary. 

Under recent practices, the word “as- 
sistant doorkeeper” as used in the rule, 
has been expanded to include the ma- 
jority and minority secretaries. 

Under previous practices, the Chair 
under his authority to retain “other 
officers as the presiding officer shall think 
necessary” retains the Parliamentarian 
and the Assistant Parliamentarian to aid 
him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I also 
want to make it absolutely clear that the 
loudspeakers are shut off completely, in 
the cloakrooms and elsewhere. I would 
hope that the Sergeant at Arms would 
see that that is done. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. President, I send to the desk two 
unanimous-consent requests, the first 
having to do with Senate staff employees. 
I want to make it very plain that those 
who are on the list, if the Senate agrees 
that they should be present, must have 
the clearance that the oné’ previously 
allowed on the floor had. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the first agreement. 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MaNnsFIELD) makes the following unani- 
mous-consent request: 

That during the closed session the fol- 
lowing Senate staff employees be per- 
mitted the privileges of the floor to 
perform their official duties: The Official 
Reporters; the Secretary of the Senate, 
Francis Valeo; the Parliamentarian, 
Floyd Riddick; Journal clerk, Bernard 
Somers; chief clerk, Darrell St. Claire; 
legislative clerk, James Johnson; the 
secretary for the majority, J. S. Kim- 
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mitt; the assistant secretary for the ma- 
jority, Teddy Roe; the secretary for the 
minority, Mark Trice; the assistant sec- 
retary for the minority, William Brown- 
rigg; majority policy committee staff 
members Charles D. Ferris and Daniel 
E. Leach; the following officials for the 
minority: William Hildenbrand, Cecil 
Holland, and Oliver Dompierre, and the 
following Senate officials: Robert 
Dunphy, the Sergeant at Arms; William 
Wannall, the Deputy Sergeant at Arms; 
and Nicholas Lacovara, the Assistant 
Sergeant at Arms. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana wish to include 
the Assistant Parliamentarian? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Only the Parlia- 
mentarian now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my assistant, who 
specializes in matters relating to this 
specific question of troops in Laos and 
the American employment of merce- 
naries in Laos, be added to the list. His 
name is John Marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to adding this name to the list? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two staff 
members be allowed the privilege of the 
floor during my presentation. Their 
names are James G. Lowenstein and 
Richard M. Moose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to these persons staying on the 
floor during the closed session? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wonder if the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), has his 
people included? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Mississippi will be taken 
care of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have received no request from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

However, in view of the fact that this 
may well encompass part of his responsi- 
bility, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS) may be allowed to have 
the following staff members on the floor 
if he so desires: T. Edward Braswell and 
R. James Woolsey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may I say to 
the able majority leader that I told the 
staff of the Armed Services Committee 
this morning that in case the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
would like to have staff members on the 
fioor, I would have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There be- 
ing no objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk the other unanimous- 
consent request and ask that it be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD) makes the following unani- 
mous consent request: 

That, at the conclusion of the closed 
session, the complete transcript of the 
proceedings be delivered by the chief re- 
porter to the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations; that the transcript 
of the remarks of each Senator who par- 
ticipated in the debate be made available 
to that Senator for revision in the office 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations; 
that the chairman of the committee, with 
the assistance of sworn and security- 
cleared personnel, be authorized to ex- 
purgate the transcript, by deleting all 
classified material; that such expurgated 
copy be delivered to the chief reporter 
for publication at the appropriate place 
in the permanent CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
and that the chief reporter turn the short 
hand notes of the official reporters over 
to the Secretary of the Senate, to be kept 
in secret and not to be disclosed without 
leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, on the basis of 
the declaration made by the presiding 
officer, the Assistant Parliamentarian be 
allowed to remain also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Missouri will allow me, 
I would like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
would hope my colleagues would allow me 
to finish my statement, at which time I 
will be glad to yield for any observations 
or questions. 

Mr. CASE. Would the Senator use the 
loudspeaker? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, they are turned 
off. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The reason for re- 
questing this executive session of the 
Senate was in order to discuss the situa- 
tion in Laos and also the implications of 
those operations for the United States. 

One of the implications which is of 
concern, as will be made plain in the 
course of these remarks, relates to the 
future role of the U.S. Senate. 

First, a brief description of what the 
United States is doing in Laos, and then 
let me discuss whether there is legal au- 
thority for what we are doing; also 
whether we can afford it and, if we can 
afford it, whether it is in our interest to 
do so. 

Many of us believe that in a situation 
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of this character we in the Senate have a 
right to know what we are actually doing 
and the right to participate in decisions 
as to whether or not the military opera- 
tions in that country should continue. 

In any case, in order to perform our 
constitutional role, that is, carry out the 
functions which the people who elected 
us now expect us to carry out, as I see 
it we have the obligation to inform our- 
selves about this war and thereupon the 
duty to form our own judgment. 

After all, in Laos, every year, we are 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
of appropriated public moneys, and many 
will be surprised to know how much. 

The executive branch currently directs 
this Laotian war, not through the De- 
partment of Defense, where clearly 
understood congressional controls apply; 
rather through the State Department 
and the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
latter an Agency which, through the Na- 
tional Security Council, reports directly 
to the President. 

I do not cast any aspersions on that 
Agency, one which, in the main, has car- 
ried out properly and efficiently the 
orders which it has been given. 

It is a fact, however, that the United 
States is currently paying for foreign 
troops, for mercenaries if you will, de- 
spite legislation which, by letter as well 
as intent, was designed to prohibit any 
such practice. 

So much for the reasons for this ses- 
sion. I now turn briefly to what we are 
actually doing. 

By way of introduction, let me first 
describe the process by which we ob- 
tained the information being presented 
to you today. 

On January 27 of this year, the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator FULBRIGHT, wrote 
the Secretary of Defense asking for sta- 
tistical information relating to the mili- 
tary situation in Cambodia and Laos 
similar to that information regularly 
supplied the committee with regard to 
Vietnam. 

More than 2 months later, in a reply 
dated April 10, and signed by Assistant 
Secretary of Defense G. Warren Nutter, 
this request was refused. 

The operative portion of said refusal 
read as follows: 

I regret we are unable to comply with your 
request in this instance. It would not be at 
all appropriate to disclose outside the execu- 
tive branch highly sensitive information on 
military combat operations of the kind your 
questions would elicit if answers were to be 
provided. 


Chairman FULBRIGHT then replied on 
April 20, saying: 

Would you please supply the committee 
with a list of the items which you consider 
in this category. 


On May 5, Mr. Nutter responded as 
follows: 


The information required to respond to the 
request is normally provided through U.S. 
personnel acting in a military advisory as- 
sistance role who accompany the Laos coun- 
try forces on combat operations, However, the 
Geneva Accord, the so-called Cooper-Church 
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amendment, and certain other restrictions 
imposed by the Congress have prohibited by 
law the presence of U.S. military advisory 
personnel in Laos and Cambodia which, in 
turn, effectively precludes reliable reporting 
to the Department of Defense of information 
of that nature. 


Because of the extraordinary nature of 
this correspondence, I ask unanimous 
consent that this exchange of letters be 
printed as a part of the record of this 
session and appear in the record at the 
conclusion of my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. After this stated 
refusal by the executive branch to give 
the committee the information, two staff 
consultants of the committee, who are 
currently serving as staff members of 
the Subcommittee on US. Security 
Agreements and Commitments Abroad 
and who are on the Senate floor at this 
time, went to Laos late last April and 
early last May. 

They took with them the list of ques- 
tions about which the Defense Depart- 
ment said it did not have reliable in- 
formation. 

Nevertheless, during their 2-week 
stay, they obtained from U.S. civilian 
and military officials stationed in Laos 
and Thailand answers to all but one of 
the questions on the list and upon their 
return prepared for the committee a 
top secret report. 

On May 21 this report was presented 
to a meeting of the subcommittee, to 
which the full committee was also in- 
vited, and, to say the least, all present 
found the contents of said report most 
disturbing. 

With the approval of the chairman 
and members of the full committee, I 
thereupon decided to request this closed 
session so that the information con- 
tained in the report would be made 
available to all Members of the Senate. 

May I emphasize that said report is 
classified top secret. 

The major points it contains are the 
following: 

First. It is clear to most observers in 
Laos that, from the military point of 
view, the situation in that country is 
growing steadily worse, with the initia- 
tive now in the hands of the enemy. 

Since February, when South Viet- 
namese ground forces, supported by 
American air and logistical support 
launched the Lam Son 719 attack on the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail area of southern Laos, 
more territory than was under Lao Gov- 
ernment control prior to that attack has 
now been lost. 

Today two-thirds of the country, in- 
cluding the Plain of Jars as well as most 
of the Bolovens Plateau. is no longer 
under Government control. 

The map at the back of the room shows 
in yellow the amount of ground in Laos, 
according to our most recent informa- 
tion, that is controlled by the enemy, and 
the white shows what is not controlled by 
the enemy. Relatively small parts in the 
lower left-hand corner and the upper 
left-hand corner show, in shaded yellow, 
territory that is contested. 
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To the best of our knowledge, there are 
no plans for trying to retake and hold 
any of this territory, only hope; and even 
that hope is confined to holding the ter- 
ritory remaining under Government 
control. 

North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao 
forces in Laos currently total between 
115,000 and 139,000. (Three years ago 
they totaled some 92,000.) This compares 
with a total of 95,000 to 97,500 forces 
considered friendly to the United States. 

Second. Since February 1970, this 
country has been using B-52’s in north- 
ern Laos on “a regular basis” (B-52 oper- 
ations against the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
area in southern Laos began years 
earlier); but the Foreign Relations 
Committee was never apprised of this 
fact; and it was only learned by our com- 
mittee members as a result of this recent 
staff visit. 

After discovery, the executive branch 
defended not letting the committee know 
by stating the question had not been 
asked. (No doubt many other pertinent 
questions have not been asked.) 

But the committee did not have suf- 
ficient information to know what to ask. 

The committee, as well as the public, 
was only informed about this regular 
use of B-52 bombers in northern Laos 
when the Under Secretary of State, 
testifying on May 3, 1971, in open ses- 
sion before the committee, was asked 
about these B-52 raids in northern Laos 
close to China. The question was asked 
as the result of the finding of the sub- 
committee staff. 

At that time the Under Secretary was 
thereupon asked how many B-52 sorties 
were being flown over Laos. He said he 
did not know, would have to obtain that 
information from the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

The committee staff, however, had al- 
ready been given these figures by the 
American Embassy in Vientiane; and 
their report tells us that in the first 4 
months of this year, [deleted] B-52 sor- 
ties were flown over northern Laos, com- 
pared with [deleted] such sorties in all 
of 1970. 

Third. The United States continues to 
train, arm and feed the Royal Lao Army 
and Air Force. Also, through the CIA, 
our Government trains, pays, advises 
supports and, to a great extent, organizes 
a large number of Lao irregular military 
units. 

These irregulars, whose present 
strength is about 30,000 [deleted] include 
combat elements almost as large as those 
of the Royal Lao Army. 

These combat elements, known as BG 
(for Bataillons Guerriers) units, consti- 
tute the most effective force now oppos- 
ing the North Vietnamese and Pathet 
Lao; and, as such, they are bearing the 
brunt of the most critical fighting in 
Laos. They are found not only in military 
region II, which is commanded by Gen- 
eral Vang Pao, but in every other military 
region of Laos except the region im- 
mediately around Vientiane. 

The cost of maintaining this irregular 
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army is increasing every year, primarily 
because of the rising costs of air trans- 
port. and ammunition. That figure, our 
staff people were told, is now estimated 
to be around [deleted] million annually. 

Fourth. In addition, the United States 
is currently operating a large civilian air 
fleet in Laos. This fleet includes about 20 
aircraft rented from the U.S. Air Force. 
(During this fiscal year local air trans- 
port costs alone amount to some $30 
million.) 

Fifth. [Deleted]. 

Sixth. For their part, the Chinese 
presence has increased in northern Laos, 
from between 6,000 and 8,000, as of 2 
years ago, to between 14,000 and 20,000 at 
the present time. 

The road the Chinese are building in 
northern Laos has been improved in re- 
cent months; and its antiaircraft and as- 
sociated radar have been heavily in- 
creased. (In the opinion of knowledgeable 
U.S. officials, from an antiaircraft stand- 
point that area is now one of the most 
heavily defended areas in the world.) 

This area of northern Laos is consid- 
ered out of bounds to U.S. combat planes, 
but it has been bombed at least twice and 
repeatedly overflown by planes of the 
Royal Lao Air Force, The latter planes 
are unmarked T-28's provided by the 
United States. In addition [deleted]. 

We were told that, whether related or 
not, the rapid buildup of this antiaircraft 
defense system followed these Lao air 
attacks. 

[Deleted.] 

Seventh. [Deleted] there are [deleted] 
Thai soldiers in Laos. 

The Thai forces in Laos are part of an 
irregular program. They are employed in 
conjunction with other, in effect, CIA- 
directed irregulars in Laos. They are re- 
cruited in Thailand. All costs are paid 
by the CIA, however, including both sal- 
aries and allowances. 

These Thai forces are flown into Laos 
by Air America planes which in turn are 
hired by the U.S. Government. 

If any of these Thai are wounded, at 
least some are thereupon evacuated by 
Air America to a U.S. Air Force field hos- 
pital at the Royal Thai Air Force Base at 
Udorn, in northern Thailand. 

The facts with respect to U.S. sup- 
port for Thai forces presently fighting in 
northern Laos were provided to the staff 
by U.S. Government officials. On their 
face they describe a situation which con- 
travenes not only the intent, but also the 
actual letter, of the Fulbright amend- 
ments to last year’s Defense authoriza- 
tion and appropriation bills. These 
amendments were specifically designed to 
prohibit the hiring of foreign troops, such 
as Thais, to defend the Governments of 
either Laos or Cambodia. 

In recent exchanges of correspondence, 
letters from the State Department in 
reply to questions from Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT and Senator Case acknowledge 
that the United States is paying Thai 
forces to fight in Laos. I ask unanimous 
consent that these letters also be printed 
in the record at the conclusion of my 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, so ordered. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. In a labored effort 
to justify this secret operation, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Abshire made 
the following extraordinary statement 
in his letters to Senators FULBRIGHT and 
CASE: 

We believe that it has been made clear 
that this is not a question of U.S. support 
for regular Thai forces in Laos. The irregu- 
lar forces involved, while raised and trained 
in Thailand, are all one-year volunteers who 
go to Laos to serve under the command of 
the Royal Lao Government; in this case the 
Lao Military Region II Commander. These 
guerrilla forces are therefore considered to 
be local forces in Laos. 


Commonsense forces one to ask, how- 
ever, how can these Thai irregulars in 
Laos be described as “local forces.” 

They are Thai, not Lao. They are re- 
cruited in Thailand, not Laos. They are 
[deleted]. 

[Deleted]. 

Eighth. The cost of our military assist- 
ance program in Laos is rising rapidly. 
In the fiscal year 1970 it was funded 
originally at $74.2 million. According to 
information given our staff by U.S. offi- 
cials in Laos, however, it would seem to 
have actually cost about double that 
amount—$146.4 million. 

The program figure for the fiscal year 
1971 has already risen to $162 million: 
and the amount presently being pro- 
gramed for the fiscal year 1972 has risen 
to $252 million, double the amount of 
the original estimate of new funds 
needed. 

Most of these increases were described 
to our staff as being the result of the 
increased cost of ammunition. Ammu- 
nition alone for Laos will cost $136.3 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1972. 

In sum, during the next fiscal year the 
military assistance program for our 
Laotian operations will be three times 
as large as the program was in 1967; and 
25 times as large as it was when it first 
began, in 1963. 

At least as disturbing as the constantly 
rising cost of this program, however, is 
the fact that over the years the true 
magnitude of the increase has been con- 
cealed from the Congress; and one of 
the primary purposes of this session is to 
present that fact to your attention. 

To our knowledge the Department of 
Defense has never acknowledged—cer- 
tainly never voluntarily—that this pro- 
gram is costing far more than the 
amounts specified in the authorization 
requests. 

As but one example, during this year’s 
authorization hearings the figures given 
to the Armed Services Committee by the 
Defense Department as the cost of fund- 
ing the 1970-71 programs were those of 
the amounts originally requested; but on 
the basis of what our staff was told by 
our own officials in Vientiane, 1970 pro- 
gram costs were $72 million higher than 
the amount Congress thought it had 
authorized in new funds. 

The program costs for 1971 will be $45 
million higher than the amount of new 
funds requested; and before the fiscal 
year 1972 even begins, plans are being 
made to spend more than twice the 
amount currently being requested of the 
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Congress in new funds by the executive 
branch. 

Ninth, The Laos AID program for 
this year—Fiscal 1971—has amounted to 
some $52 million. Some $16 to $18 million 
of this figure goes to the Foreign Ex- 
change Operations Fund, the fund 
through which the Royal Lao Govern- 
ment obtains 90 percent of its foreign 
exchange. Other countries also contrib- 
ute to the fund, but we provide about 
three-fourths of the total amount re- 
quired to support the value of Lao cur- 
rency abroad. 

Tenth. The budget for the Govern- 
ment of Laos for this year is the local 
currency equivalent of $36.6 million; 
whereas only a partial total of antici- 
pated U.S. expenditures in Laos during 
the fiscal year 1971 comes to $284.2 mil- 
lion. In other words, this year, in Laos, 
the United States will be spending, at 
a minimum, almost eight times more 
than the total Government budget in 
that country. 

This latter figure includes the $162.2 
million being spent by the service funded 
Military Assistant Program, although 
even that figure may turn out to be low; 
the $52 million AID program; and the 
[deleted] million spent by CIA; but it 
does not include any further increases 
in military assistance, the cost of the 
Thai irregulars, the administrative costs 
of maintaining some 1,200 military and 
civilian American Government employees 
in Laos, or the heavy price the American 
taxpayer also pays for United States air 
operations in and over Laos. 

Consider the fact that this partial total 
of United States expenditures neverthe- 
less amounts to $141 per capita for the 
estimated 2 million Lao people under 
Government control, as compared to an 
estimated per capita gross national 
product for those same people of $66. 

And that is not all. The military assist- 
ance presently scheduled for next year 
will increase these partial United States 
expenditures to at least $374 million. 
That is $187 per capita, almost three 
times the per capita gross national 
product of this impoverished and war 
ravaged country. 

Let me again present to the Senate, 
however, that the only figure so far ac- 
tually released by the executive branch 
for any category of assistance to Laos is 
the $52 million AID program, about one- 
sixth of the true estimate of expendi- 
tures in Laos in this fiscal year. 

Eleventh. Finally, the executive branch 
would appear determined to maintain 
that perhaps unprecedented secrecy 
which for so long has characterized 
United States operations in this country. 

It has been argued that, for many rea- 
sons, this secrecy is necessary: examples, 
to avoid offending the sensibilities of 
Thai Government; to avoid violating the 
agreements we have with that Govern- 
ment under which we use Thai air bases 
for operations against three other coun- 
tries—North Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos—[deleted] in Thailand; and [de- 
leted] Thai to fight in Laos. 

It is also argued that the Central In- 
telligence Agency, which runs by far the 
most effective government military force 
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in Laos, is not accustomed to operating in 
public; and that to do so would jeopard- 
ize its operations in other countries. 

Underlying both of these arguments 
appears to be the view, never stated di- 
rectly, that while much of what the 
United States is doing does violate the 
Geneva Accords of 1962, the North Viet- 
namese also violate the Accords; but 
they do not admit their violations. Ac- 
cordingly, those who hold this view 
argue that if we were to admit publicly 
what we were, and are. actually doing, 
that would further complicate what- 
ever possibility there may be of reac- 
tivating the Geneva Accords at some 
point in the future. 

So much for what one member of the 
committee, after hearing this staff re- 
port, described as the “lurid tale” of our 
activities in Laos. 

It is obvious that unless the Congress 
of the United States takes action now, 
these activities will continue. 

Our military strategy, as described out 
there to our staff, would appear to be one 
of regarding the war in Laos as an 
adjunct to our military strategy in Viet- 
nam. This, they were told, ties down 
North Vietnamese divisions and permits 
the use of U.S. air power, in conjunction 
with South Vietnamese ground forces, so 
as to exploit Lao territory to interdict the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

This, we are also told, will buy more 
time for Vietnamization. 

What we have not been told, how- 
ever, is how long these operations will 
continue. 

The stated aim of Vietnamization is to 
spend these billions in order to put the 
Thieu-Ky Government of South Vietnam 
in a position to defend itself after U.S. 
forces have been withdrawn. 

But what about Laos? 

Surely the Lao are in no position to 
defend themselves; and the South Viet- 
namese have shown they are not capable 
of fighting in Laos even with extensive 
U.S. air support. 

Are we to believe our involvement in 
Laos will end when our troops are with- 
drawn from Vietnam? 

Or are we planning to stay, and fight, 
and pay for others to fight indefinitely? 

To our knowledge, the administration 
has never disclosed any “future plans” 
for Laos. 

Could it be they have no such plans? 

In any case, as the staff report con- 
cludes, it has now become clear that the 
United States is using the people of Laos 
for its own purposes, at a startlingly 
heavy increased cost to our taxpayers in 
money, and to the Lao people in terms of 
destroyed hopes, destroyed territory, and 
destroyed lives. 

Based on the above facts, we believe 
the time has now come for another effort 
by the Congress to limit the extent and 
nature of our long secret involvement in 
this war-torn country. 

Experience would imply that one way, 
and the most effective way, to accomplish 
this would be to place a limitation on the 
amount of money our Government can 
spend in Laos. To that end, $200 million 
should surely be enough for our Laos 
operations during this coming fiscal year. 

If this administration believes it needs 
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more, it should come to the Congress and 
justify any need for additional military 
and financial effort. 

The American people and their repre- 
sentatives have the right to know more 
about the amount of money now being 
spent and more about the uses to which 
that money is being put in this long, un- 
declared and secret war. 

As just one example, why should the 
military assistance figures for Laos be 
classified, while those for Cambodia are 
made a matter of public knowledge? 

For 6 years I have done my best to 
find out what has been going on, and is 
going on, in this little country. One can- 
not overemphasize the fact that, even 
with this staff report, we of the Foreign 
Relations, Armed Services, and Appro- 
priations Committees have only partial 
knowledge of what the United States is 
doing, and spending, this year in Laos. 

We know about the amount being 
spent for economic aid, because we ap- 
propriated it; but we should have more 
of the truth about the amount actually 
being spent for military assistance. 

And nobody knows the amounts the 
CIA is spending while under orders from 
the executive branch to continue to 
supervise and direct this long and 
ravaging war. 

To summarize, whereas the American 
public has been led to believe that in the 
fiscal year 1971 in Laos, we are spending 
$52 million, we now know that during this 
fiscal year at least $284.2 million will be 
expended; and we have every reason to 
believe the actual figure is much higher. 

The Senate has never had the oppor- 
tunity to bring to bear its collective judg- 
ment on the cost of our Laotian activ- 
ities, let alone the opportunity to 
consider, based on the facts, the wisdom 
of continuing these activities. 

Laos stands out as but one more ex- 
ample of the manner in which excessive 
secrecy is depriving the Congress of in- 
formation essential to the exercise of its 
constitutional responsibilities. 

In the case of the Thai mercenaries, 
we were told one thing while something 
else was being done, a clear abuse of the 
constitutional authority possessed by the 
Congress when it comes to its authority 
over the raising of money, not to men- 
tion its war-making powers. 

With respect to Laos, not only has 
there been no declaration of war, to the 
best of our knowledge there has been 
no statement of policy on the part of 
the Congress. 

Let’s face it. We have been appro- 
priating money for this war in the blind. 
The Senate’s constitutional role of ad- 
vice and consent has been ignored. 

Our advice has not been asked for, let 
alone our consent given. 

Every member of this body will want 
to satisfy himself as to whether or not 
the facts presented here today are true. 

To the best of our knowledge they are 
true; and if they are, their meaning is 
clear. The Senate must act, now, to re- 
assert its constitutional rights when it 
comes to the waging of war. If it does 
not do so, who will deny that the legis- 
lative arm has become the servile arm of 
this Government. 
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With the consent of the Senate, the 
two staff members in question who visited 
Laos this spring are now with us on the 
floor. They have copies of their top secret 
report which any Senator can look at at 
this time; or, if preferred, the report can 
be looked at in the committee room of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. We 
ask that no copy of this report be re- 
moved from this chamber at this time; 
also that every copy looked at be re- 
turned to the staff members in question. 

Mr. President, at some time after 
this closed session I shall introduce an 
amendment to S. 939, a bill to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 
1972 for the procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and so forth. That 
amendment follows: 

[S. 939, 92d Cong. First sess.] 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Referred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 

ices and ordered to be printed. 
AMENDMENT 

Intended to be proposed by Mr. Symington 
to the bill (S. 939) to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1972 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, torpedoes, and 
other weapons, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength for each active duty component and 
of the Selected Reserve of each reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes, viz: At the end of the bill add a 
new section as follows: 

Sec. 502. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no funds authorized to be 
appropriated by this or any other Act may 
be obligated or expended in any amount in 
excess of $200 million for the purpose 
of carrying out directly or indirectly any eco- 
nomic or military assistance, or any opera- 
tion, project, or program of any kind, or for 
providing any goods, supplies, materials, serv- 
ices, personnel, or advisors in, to, for, or on 
behalf of Laos during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972. 

(b) No funds may be obligated or ex- 
pended for any of the purposes described in 
subsection (a) of this section in, to, for, or 
on behalf of Laos in any fiscal year beginning 
after June 30, 1972, unless such funds have 
been specifically authorized by law enacted 
after the date of enactment of this Act. In no 
case shall funds in any amount in excess of 
the amount specifically authorized by law for 
any fiscal year be obligated or expended for 
any such purpose during such fiscal year. 

(c) The provisions of subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section shall not apply with re- 
spect to the expenditure of funds to carry 
out combat air operations over the so-called 
Ho Chi Minh trails in southern Laos, and 
over areas immediately adjacent to such 
trails, by United States military forces. 

(d) After the date of enactment of this 
Act, whenever any request is made to the 
Congress for the appropriation of funds for 
use in, for, or on behalf of Laos for any fiscal 
year, the President shall furnish a written 
report to the Congress explaining the purpose 
for which such funds are to be expended in 
such fiscal year. 

(e) The President shall submit to the Con- 
gress within 30 days after the end of each 
quarter of each fiscal year, beginning with 
the fiscal year which begins July 1, 1971, a 
written report showing the total amount of 
funds expended in, for, or on behalf of Laos 
during tthe preceding quarter by the United 
States Government, and shall include in such 
report a general breakdown of the total 
amount expended, describing the different 
purposes for which such funds were expended 
and the total amount expended for each such 


purpose. 
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Mr. President, I thank the Senate for 
its courtesy in listening to these remarks. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
January 27, 1971. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAID, 
Secretary of Dejense, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, at the 
request of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions the Department of Defense has, for some 
time, been supplying it with monthly sta- 
tistical data relating to the situation in 
Vietnam. This information has proved to be 
extremely valuable in following developments 
there. 

The Committee is finding it increasingly 
difficult to keep abreast of the rapid develop- 
ments in Cambodia, Laos, and North Viet- 
nam, and I believe that a monthly report 
containing data relating to those countries 
would be helpful. The Committee would, 
therefore, appreciate the Department's co- 
operation in supplying, on a monthly basis, 
the information requested on the enclosed 
list. 

I, of course, have no objection to your 
making this information available to other 
interested congressional committees, as was 
done in the case of the Vietnam reports. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 
[Enclosure] 
MONTHLY DATA ON MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Cambodia 
1. Size of Cambodian Armed Forces: 
(a) Trained and Combat Ready 
(b) In training (specific location if out- 
side Cambodia) or other 
(c) On duty outside Cambodia (other 
than training) 
. Number of friendly foreign troops in 
Cambodia: 
(a) South Vietnamese 
(b) Other (specify) 
. Number of enemy troops in Cambodia: 
(a) North Vietnamese/Viet Cong 
(b) Cambodian Communist 
(c) Engaged in combat operations: 
1. against Cambodian forces 
2. against South Vietnam forces 
. Combat air operations in Cambodia: 
(a) Sorties flown by: 
1. US. planes 
2. Sorties flown by Cambodian planes 
8. Sorties flown by South Vietnamese 
planes 
4. Sorties flown by Thais or other 
forces 
(b) Ordnance expended (bomb tonnage 
and other) by U.S. aircraft in 
Cambodia: 
1. B-52 
2. other fixed wing aircraft 
3. helicopter gunships, etc. 
. Casualties (military) : 
(a) Enemy killed, wounded and cap- 
tured 


(b) Cambodian killed, wounded and 
missing 

(c) South Vietnamese killed, wounded 
and missing 

(d) U.S. casualties or missing as a result 
of air or other operations 

. Transport and Supply Operations: 

(a) Number of flights flown by U.S. mili- 
tary transport aircraft to Cam- 
bodian airports 

(b) Number of U.S. helicopter trans- 
port flights flown in Cambodia 

(c) Number of air drop missions flown 
by U.S. aircraft in Cambodia 

(a) Number of transport flights by U.S. 
non-military aircraft (Air Amer- 
ica, etc.) 

(e) Number of transport flights by 
South Vietnamese or other aircraft 
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(f) Number of supply missions by South 
Vietnamese naval vessels 

(g) Please provide copies of any con- 

tracts or agreements with foreign 
government or private entities re- 
lating to supply or transport op- 
erations in Cambodia, including 
data on amounts paid or reim- 
bursed for such services and the 
sources of the funding. 

7. Payments made by the United States to 
South Vietnam or other countries for oper- 
ations in or services rendered in behalf of 
Cambodia: 

(a) Amounts or any such payments and 
the purpose 

(b) Provide copies of any agreements 
entered into by the United States 
concerning payments to foreigners 
for services rendered in or in be- 
half of Cambodia and the source 
of the funding. 

8. Number of U.S. personnel involved: 

(a) Number of U.S. personnel attached 
permanently or temporarily to the 
US. Embassy in Cambodia— 
civilian, military 

(b) Number of visits in Cambodia by 
U.S. personnel in a TAD or other 
temporary status and total num- 
ber of days of such duty by all 
personnel during the month 

(c) Number of U.S. personnel in South 
Vietnam, Thailand, or Laos whose 
duties relate to operations in 
Cambodia, including training and 
logistics operations 

9. U.S. Naval operations: 

(a) Number and type of U.S. ships oper- 
ating in or near Cambodian waters 
during the month engaged in 
operations relating to Cambodia 

(b) Number of visits to Cambodian 
ports by U.S. naval vessels en- 
gaged in supply or transport 
operations 

10. Estimated number of US. prisoners 
held in Cambodia: 

Laos 
1. Number of United States personnel in 
Laos: 

(a) Civilian (government employees) 

(b) Military 

(c) Personnel on temporary duty, 
civilian and military (total num- 
ber of man-days) 

(d) Contractor employees (Air America, 
etc.) 

. Number of friendly military forces: 

(a) Regular Laotian Armed Forces 

(b) Irregular Forces 

(c) Thai Forces in Laos 

(d) Other Forces in Laos (Cambodian, 
South Vietnamese, etc.) 

. Enemy forces in Laos: 

(a) Pathet Lao 

(b) North Vietnamese 

(c) Viet Cong 

. Air Operations in Laos: 

(a) U.S. air sorties over Northern Laos 
and munitions expended 

1. B-52 
2. Other aircraft 

(b) U.S. air sorties over Southern Laos 

and munitions expended 
1. B-52 
2. Other aircraft 

(c) Air sorties by Laotian forces and 

munitions used 
. Casualties—killed or wounded: 

(a) United States 

(b) Laotian 

(c) Other friendly 

(d) Enemy 

6. Incursions into Laos from South Viet- 
nam or Cambodia: 

(a) Purpose, date and number of U.S. 
and foreign personel involved in 
each incursion 

7. Please provide copies of any contracts 
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or agreements entered into during the month 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries or private parties relating to military 
operations in Laos, 

8. Estimated number of U.S. prisoners held 
in Laos: 
North Vietnam 


1. U.S. air operations over North Vietnam: 

(a) Number of reconnaissance flights 
flown 

(b) Number of escort sorties flown 

(c) Number of helicopters or other 
manned aircraft sorties flown 

(d) Number of drone flights 

. Enemy actions and U.S. losses; 

(a) Number of times U.S. aircraft were 
fired upon while over North Viet- 
nam 

(b) Number of times U.S. aircraft were 
fired upon from North Vietnam 
while over Laos 

(c) Number of U.S. aircraft lost (by 
type) over North Vietnam due to 
enemy fire 

(ad) Number of U.S. aircraft lost over 
North Vietnam (by type) not asa 
result of enemy fire 

(e) U.S. personnel losses 

. Retaliatory action taken: 
(a) Number of times North Vietnam 
targets were attacked 
1. Number of aircraft involved in re- 
‘tallatory actions 
2. Quantities of munitions used in 
retaliatory action 
4. Description of actions by South Viet- 
namese or other forces in North Vietnam. 
5. Estimated number of U.S. prisoners held 
in North Vietnam. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1971. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Secretary Laird has 
asked me to respond to your letter of 27 
January in which you requested that the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations be 
peer on a continuing basis, å detailed 
monthly report on mili 
Southeast Asia. a nro 

I regret that we are unable to comply with 
your request in this instance. Deputy Secre- 
tary Packard's letter to Senator Symington of 
11 June 1970, a copy of which Senator 
Symington forwarded to you, pointed out 
that it would not be at all appropriate to dis- 
cuss or disclose outside the Executive Branch 
highly sensitive information on military com- 
bat operations of the kind which your ques- 
tions would elicit if answers were to be 
provided. 

Sincerely, 
G. WARREN NUTTER, 


THE DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 11, 1970. 

Hon, STUART SYMINGTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on U.S. Security 
Agreements and Commitments Abroad, 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: I understand 
that when Generals Burchinal and Polk ap- 
peared as witnesses before your Subcommit- 
tee in late May, they were requested to make 
available to the Subcommittee copies of writ- 
ten instructions they had received both in 
connection with the European trip of staff 
members Pincus and Paul and with reference 
to their testimony before your Subcommittee, 

Iam sure you will appreciate that those in- 
structions, by definition, were documents in- 
tended solely for internal use within the De- 
partment of Defense and I would hope that 
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you would agree with me that such docu- 
ments should not be distributed outside the 
Executive Branch. 

From your personal experience as a former 
Secretary of the Air Force, you are well ac- 
quainted with the fact that, on the basis of 
custom, tradition, usage and precedent, the 
Legislative and Executive Branches have come 
to accept and recognize that there are certain 
matters which, for varying reasons, are not 
normally discussed outside the Executive 
Branch. The instructions in question con- 
tained topics meeting that general descrip- 
tion for the most part and included such 
items as military contingency plans. National 
Security Council decuments. Inspector-Gen- 
eral Reports of investigations, matters still in 
the planning, proposal stage upon which no 
decision has been reached, operational pro- 
cedures and methods involving the risk of 
life or safety of military personnel, and so 
forth. 

Early in the Subcommittee hearings, a mis- 
understanding apparently developed in con- 
nection with the handling or manner of 
treatment of information on nuclear weap- 
ons, a misunderstanding which, as I under- 
stand it, has been resolved by the briefing 
given to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on 27 May 1970. 

These categories of information are those 
which have become widely accepted and gen- 
erally recognized as topics which in the na- 
tional interest, should be strictly limited in 
either dissemination or discussion. Be as- 
sured that any prohibitions against dis- 
cussing such topics apply to all testimony 
and were not, of course, restrictive solely 
to witnesses appearing before your Sub- 
committee. 

Secretary Laird asked me to convey his 
apology for the delay in responding to your 
request, a delay which was occasioned by 
the urgency of preparing for his trip to 
Europe. 

I trust that you will find this responsive 
to your Subcommittee’s interest in this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
Davip PACKARD. 


APRIL 20, 1971. 

Hon. G. WARREN NUTTER, 

Assistant Secretary jor International Security 
Affairs, Department of Defense, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Nurrer: I wish to acknowledge 
your letter of April 10 in reply to the Com- 
mittee’s request for a monthly report on cer- 
tain developments in Cambodia and Laos. 

You state that the information requested 
would involve “highly sensitive information 
on military combat operations” which would 
not be “appropriate to discuss or disclose out- 
side the Executive Branch.” Would you please 
provide the Committee with a list of the 
items requested which you consider to be in 
this category. In order to avoid further delay 
and without passing on the merits of the 
Department's position on those items, I would 
appreciate your providing the Committee 
with monthly reports on the other items not 
in this category. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chairman. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1971. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter of April 20, 
1971, relative to our exchange of correspond- 
ence in connection with the request of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to 
be provided a monthly report on a continu- 
ing basis of certain military combat opera- 
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tions conducted by U.S. forces and the in- 
digenous forces of the governments of Laos 
and Cambodia. 

The information required to respond to 
questions concerning the size and combat 
readiness of indigenous armed forces, their 
air and ground combat operations, the enemy 
forces they encounter and the casualties they 
inflict and sustain, ete., is normally pro- 
vided through U.S. military personnel acting 
in a military advisory assistance role who 
accompany the host country forces on com- 
bat operations. However, the Geneva Ac- 
cords, the so-called Cooper-Church Amend- 
ment and certain other restrictions imposed 
by the Congress in enacting the Defense 
Authorization Bill have, in combination, 
prohibited by law the presence of U.S. mili- 
tary advisory personnel in Laos and Cam- 
bodia which, in turn, effectively precludes 
reliable reporting to the Department of 

fense of information of that nature. 

Additionally, there are a number of other 
questions that were posed such as those re- 
lating to U.S. civilian personnel in Laos and 
Cambodia who are employed either by other 
U.S. Government agencies or by private con- 
tractors that do not fall under the cogni- 
zance of the Department of Defense. 

Finally, the possibility that identical or 
similar missions or military operations may 
be required in the same general geographical 
area at some indefinite future date creates a 
sensitivity that precludes discussing, outside 
the Executive Branch, specific details with 
respect to cross border incursions by allied 
forces, intelligence gathering operations, fre- 
quency and area of coverage of reconnais- 
sance and attack sorties, types of aircraft 
employed and types and tonnages of ord- 
nance expended, etc. 

Again, I regret that we are unable to re- 
spond to your Committee’s request in this 
instance. 

Sincerely, 
G. WARREN NUTTER. 
APRIL 28, 1971. 
Hon. WiLIam P. ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I enclose a news 
article from the Christian Science Monitor 
of April 17 reporting that the United States 
is providing financial backing for Thai forces 
operating in Laos. Would you please provide 
the Committee with a copy of any agree- 
ments relating to U.S. support or the use 
of Thai forces in Laos, as well as the full 
details of any U.S. funding of such 
operations. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chairman. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Apr. 17, 1971 (19) ] 
THAI Force IN Laos—U.S. To FINANCE 
FOREIGN TROOPS 


(By George W. Ashworth) 

Nixon-administration officials have ham- 
mered out an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Thailand for sharply increased use 
of Thai forces in Laos. 

The American Government has reportedly 
agreed to provide the financial backing 
necessary for Thai troops to help bolster the 
South Vietnamese-United States position in 
Laos. 

Officially, neither the North Vietnamese 
nor the Americans are involved in Laos. How- 
ever, both sides are heavily involved in fact 
and have been for years. The North Viet- 
namese have provided the backbone needed 
by the Pathet Lao for their insurgency. And 
the Americans, largely through the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), have advised and 
paid for much of the war effort, particularly 
around the Plain of Jars. 

Thai troops are known to have been in 
Laos for six or seven years. But until late 
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last year, the number was relatively small. 
This time last year, there were perhaps 1,000 
Thais fighting on the South Vietnamese- 
American side in Laos. 

Now, the U.S. is providing most of the 
financial backing for a force in Laos of be- 
tween 4,000 and 6,000 Thais, according to 
unofficial estimates. 


OPEN-ENDED AGREEMENT? 


According to sources, the agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Thailand on the use of 
Thai troops in Laos is open-minded. As one 
official put it, “The Thais are ready to send in 
just about as many troops as we are willing 
to pay for.” 

The Pentagon refuses to discuss Thai in- 
volvement in Laos. Queried, a Pentagon 
spokesman suggested that the Thais were 
the only persons who could provide details. 

One reporter in the field, Tammy Arbuckle, 
reported in January in the Washington Star 
that Thai forces were alleged to have operated 
in northeastern Thailand with other troops 
in an attempt to cut Route 7, Hanoi's major 
supply route to the critical Plain of Jars, 
The attempt failed. 

Mr. Arbuckle also reported a 155-mm how- 
itzer battery overrun near Muong Soui had 
been removed to the greater safety of the 
allied base area at Long Chien and provided 
protection by Thai infrantrymen. Other Thal 
troops have been operating in parts of Laos 
near the Thai border. 

Thai manpower has been increased sub- 
stantially since Mr. Arbuckle reported from 
the field, according to sources here. The 
buildup apparently began as soon as the 
Thais were assured of U.S. financial backing. 


MATTER CLOSELY HELD 


Although the Thai involvement is a very 
closely held matter, particularly in the 
Pentagon, some outside the defense estab- 
lishment are aware of some details of the 
new move. Sources report a growing concern 
among some in the government that the 
Thai involvement in Laos may soon become 
too expensive to be absorbed within regular 
defense expenditures. 

Although the cleanest way to handle the 
matter, at least in financial terms, would be 
a request to Congress for a supplemental 
appropriation, such a request almost surely 
would be a hot political matter. For the mo- 
ment, the costs are being absorbed with 
increased difficulty. 

There appear to be several reasons for the 
increased Thai involvement: 

Most importantly, perhaps, the Thais were 
willing to help in Laos if most of the bill 
were picked up. For several reasons the Thai 
Government considers the insurgency in Laos 
& matter of substantial concern. And con- 
cerns have not been eased by the Chinese 
construction of a road from Dien Bien Phu 
across Laos toward Thailand. The insurgency 
of Thailand is now a quite serious matter. 

In some respects, the tide seems to have 
tipped against the Royal Lao side in the con- 
tinuing fighting. Until 1969, the fighting be- 
tween the neutralist forces and the Pathet 
Lao backed by Hanoi had been an ebb-and- 
flow sort of warfare with territory changing 
hands in a fairly regular pattern depending 
upon the seasons. Then, in 1969, Gen. Vang 
Pao and his Meo troops, with heavy American 
air backing, pushed strongly against the 
Communists on the plain, capturing large 
numbers of supplies and causing heavy 
enemy casualties. The Communist response 
was to press back harder than before, and 
the pressure has continued. 

The Nixon administration undoubtedly 
would like to see the neutralist regime in 
Laos survive. This is seen as important both 
for the non-Communist factions in Laos and 
for the other beleaguered nations in Indo- 
China. 

Given the nature of the conflict in Laos, 
congressional views, and the presidential 
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determination to pursue the Nixon doctrine, 
the use of regular American troops in Laos 
was unthinkable, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1971. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of April 28, 
1971, enclosing an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor of April 17 concerning US 
financial support for Thai forces operating in 
Laos. Senator Case wrote on April 23, 1971 
about the same article, and we are providing 
the same information to him. As Under Sec- 
retary Irwin said on May 3, we understand 
your Committee was briefed on this subject 
in executive session by Mr. Helms on 
March 23. i 

We believe that it has been made clear that 
this is not a question of US support for regu- 
lar Thai forces in Laos. The irregular forces 
involved, while raised and trained in Thai- 
land, are all one-year volunteers who go to 
Laos to serve under the command of the 
Royal Lao Government; in this case the Lao 
Military Region II Commander. These guer- 
rilla forces are therefore considered to be 
local forces in Laos, 

There are no written agreements between 
our Government and the Governments of 
Thailand or Laos concerning this program; 
all arrangements were made orally. 

The expenses for the US support of this 
effort have been met from current appropria- 
tions. Although the administration of this 
activity does not fall under the Department 
of State, it is our understanding that these 
expenditures are within present authorities. 

May I suggest that upon his return from a 
visit to East Asia, Assistant Secretary 


Marshall Green give an oral briefing to your 


Committee which would bring you up to 
date and put this program into proper 
perspective? 
Sincerely, 
Davin M. ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1971. 
Hon. WILLIAM P, ROGERS, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am enclosing from 
the April 17 Christian Science Monitor 
George Ashworth’s article which reports that 
the Administration has reached an agree- 
ment with the Government of Thailand for 
a sharp increase in Thai troops to be used 
in Laos. Mr. Ashworth notes that the United 
States Government has reportedly agreed to 
provide the financial backing to support the 
Thai troops. 

I would appreciate it if you could comment 
on the accuracy of what Mr. Ashworth has 
written and then, assuming his information 
is correct, answer the following questions. 

1. Does the Administration consider the 
financial support of Thai troops in Laos to 
be in accord with the Cooper-Church provi- 
sions in the 1970 Defense Appropriations Act 
which bans the payment of mercenaries ex- 
cept to protect a safe and orderly American 
withdrawal or disengagement from South- 
east Asia or to aid in the release of United 
States prisoners. 

2. Does the Administration intend to sub- 
mit the agreement with Thailand to the Sen- 
ate as a treaty? 

3. What are the specific terms of the 
United States agreement with the Thai Gov- 
ernment including the cost to the United 
States Government and the agreement’s 
duration? 

4. Does the Administration intend to re- 
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quest supplemental appropriations to pay 
the costs of agreement or will existing funds 
be reprogrammed? 

5. Has the United States Government 
made any assurances to the Thai Govern- 
ment of United States support in event Thai 
troops in Laos encounter difficulties? 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD P, Case, U.S. Senate. 


THAI Force IN Laos—U.S. To FINANCE 
FOREIGN TROOPS 


(By George Ashworth) 


Nixon-administration officials have ham- 
mered out an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Thailand for sharply increased use 
of Thai forces in Laos. The American Gov- 
ernment has reportedly agreed to provide 
the financial backing necessary for Thai 
troops to help bolster the South Vietnamese- 
United States position in Laos. 

Officially, neither the North Vietnamese 
nor the Americans are involved in Laos. How- 
ever, both sides are heavily involved in fact 
and have been for years. The North Viet- 
namese have provided the backbone needed 
by the Pathet Lao for their insurgency. And 
the Americans, largely through the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), have advised and 
paid for much of the war effort, particularly 
around the Plain of Jars. 

Thai troops are known to have been in 
Laos for six or seven years. But until late 
last year, the number was relatively small. 
This time last year, there were perhaps 1,000 
Thais fighting on the South Vietnamese- 
American side in Laos. 

Now, the U.S. is providing most of the 
financial backing for a force in Laos of be- 
tween 4,000 and 6,000 Thais, according to 
unofficial estimates. 

OPEN-ENDED AGREEMENT? 


According to sources, the agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Thailand on the use of 
Thai troops in Laos is open-ended. As one 
official put it, “The Thais are ready to send 
in just about as many troops as we are willing 
to pay for.” 

The Pentagon refuses to discuss Thai in- 
volvement in Laos. Queried, a Pentagon 
spokesman suggested that the Thais were the 
only persons who could provide details. 

One reporter in the field, Tammy Arbuckle, 
reported in January in the Washington Star 
that Thai forces were alleged to have 
operated in northeastern Thailand with other 
troops in an attempt to cut Route 7, Hanoi’s 
major supply route to the critical Plain of 
Jars. The attempt failed. 

Mr. Arbuckle also reported a 155-mm. 
howitzer battery overrun near Muong Sout 
had been removed to the greater safety of the 
allied base area at Long Chien and provided 
protection by Thai infantrymen. Other Thai 
troops have been operating in parts of Laos 
near the Thai border. 

Thai manpower has been increased sub- 
stantially since Mr. Arbuckle reported from 
the field, according to sources here. The 
buildup apparently began as soon as the 
Thais were assured of U.S. financial. backing. 

MATTER CLOSELY HELD 

Although the Thai involvement is a very 
closely held matter, particularly in the Penta- 
gon, some outside the defense establishment 
are aware of some details of the new move. 
Sources report a growing concern among 
some in the government that the Thai in- 
volvement in Laos may soon become too 
expensive to be absorbed within regular 
defense expenditures. 

Although the cleanest way to handle the 
matter, at least in financial terms, would be 
a request to Congress for a supplemental 
appropriation, such a request almost surely 
would be a hot political matter. For the 
moment, the costs are being absorbed with 
increased difficulty. 
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There appear to be several reasons for the 
increased Thal involvement: 

Most importantly, perhaps, the Thais were 
willing to help in Laos if most of the bill 
were picked up. For several reasons the Thai 
Government considers the insurgency in 
Laos a matter of substantial concern, And 
concerns have not been eased by the Chinese 
construction of a road from Dien Bien Phu 
across Laos toward Thailand. The insurgency 
of Thailand is now a quite serious matter. 

In some respects, the tide seems to have 
tipped against the Royal Lao side in the con- 
tinuing fighting. Until 1969, the fighting be- 
tween the neutralist forces and the Pathet 
Lao backed by Hanoi had been an ebb-and- 
flow sort of warfare with territory changing 
hands in a fairly regular pattern depending 
upon the sessions. Then, in 1969, Gen Vang 
Pao and his Meo troops, with heavy American 
air backing, pushed strongly against the 
Communists on the plain, capturing heavy 
enemy casualties, The Communist response 
was to press back harder than before, and 
the pressure has continued. 

The Nixon administration undoubtedly 
would like to see the neutralist regime in 
Laos survive. This is seen as important both 
for the non-Communist factions in Laos and 
for the other beleaguered nations in Indo- 
China. 

Given the nature of the conflict in Laos, 
congressional views, and the presidential de- 
termination to pursue the Nixon doctrine, 
the use of regular American troops in Laos 
was unthinkable. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1971. 
Hon, CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Case: Secretary Rogers has 
asked me to reply to your letter of April 23, 
1971 concerning a press report of US support 
for Thai troops in Laos. The Secretary has 
also received a letter from Senator Fulbright 
asking for answers for his Committee to basi- 
cally the same questions. During his appear- 
ance before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on May 3, Under Secretary Irwin 
said that we understand your Committee was 
briefed on this subject in executive session by 
Mr. Helms on March 23. 

We believe that it has been made clear that 
this is not a question of US support for regu- 
lar Thai forces in Laos, The irregular forces 
involved, while raised and trained in Thai- 
land, are all one-year volunteers who go to 
Laos to serve under the command of the 
Royal Lao Government; in this case the Lao 
Military Region II Commander. These guer- 
rilla forces are therefore considered to be 
local forces in Laos. 

There are no written agreements between 
our Government and the Governments of 
Thailand or Laos concerning this program; 
all arrangements were made orally, 

The expenses for the US support of this 
effort haye been met from current appropria- 
tions. Although the administration of this 
activity does not fall under the Department 
of State, it is our understanding that these 
expenditures are within present authorities. 

Parenthetically it should be noted that 
your first question is in error as to the scope 
of the Cooper-Church Amendments to the 
FY 1971 Defense Appropriations Act. These 
amendments do not bear on the subject of 
troop pay. Presumably you may have refer- 
ence to the Fulbright Amendment to Section 
838(a) of that Act (ie. the first proviso 
thereof). which is a limitation rather than 
a ban and which is being fully complied with 
by the Administration. 

As I said in my letter to Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, the Department of State believes 
that it might be useful for the Committee 
to be briefed orally on this subject among 
others in executive session by Assistant 
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Secretary for East Asia, Marshall Green, 
following his return from his current visit 
to East Asia. We think that an oral briefing 
could bring you up to date and put this pro- 
gram into proper perspective. 
Sincerely, 
Davin M. ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield first, if I 
may, to the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT), seconder of the request for 
this closed session. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) for 
the thorough job he has done in summar- 
izing a long and exhaustive report. 

What the Senator has said calls to our 
attention our responsibility to know 
about and to advise in a matter of great 
importance. 

One question I particularly wish to 
ask the Senator regards the amend- 
ments which were put into the Defense 
authorization and appropriation acts for 
fiscal year 1971. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and I had a great deal of discus- 
sion about those amendments last year. 
The Armed Services Committee included 
language in its report on the defense 
authorization bill which was designed 
to prevent use of any funds authorized, 
“For Vietnamese and other free world 
forces for the support of the govern- 
ment of Cambodia.” 

I then offered an amendment extend- 
ing that restriction to Laos. The final 
clause that was agreed to in the bill was 
as follows: 

Nothing in clause A, first sentence of this 
paragraph, shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing the use of any such funds to support 
Vietnamese or other free world forces in 
actions designed to provide military sup- 
port and assistance to the governments of 
Cambodia or Laos. 


After considerable struggle and after 
agreement—by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and everyone, I think, concerned— 
this provision was adopted. Now we have 
this staff report. 

It seems to me that the Defense De- 
partment, or the Government of this 
country, has simply paid no attention to 
the restriction on the use of the money 
which was asserted by Congress in the 
defense appropriation and authorization 
acts. 

My question is: Does not the Senator 
from Missouri believe, from what he 
knows about it, that there is a conflict 
with that restriction? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able Senator 
from Arkansas has read the law. I have 
it here in front of me. Based on the law, 
it seems clear said law has been violated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator going 
to put into the record the letter from As- 
sistant Secretary of State Abshire reply- 
ing, for the Secretary of State, to my let- 
ter raising this question? If not, I shall 
put it in. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As previously 
stated, I have put all that correspondence 
in the record. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator. 


I think that the excuse they give— 
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which I do not consider to be valid at 
all—is that the language does not in- 
clude, or rather excepts, guerrilla forces 
or the recruiting of what they call local 
forces in Laos. 

It is not possible, it seems to me, if the 
language in the amendments means any- 
thing at all, that the Thais in Laos could 
be considered local forces in Laos. These 
Thai [deleted]. So if one has any reason- 
able respect for the use of the language, 
they are Thai troops in direct contrayven- 
tion of the restriction which we put into 
law and did so, I may say, with the co- 
operation and approval of the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

I do not know what Congress can do if 
the executive branch will not show any 
respect for the laws as passed by 
Congress. 

I would be very much interested to 
know whether the Senator thinks his own 
amendment, which he has just described, 
will be respected any more than the 
existing law was respected. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I reply, I have vis- 
ited Laos many times and every time, up- 
on return, I thought to myself “I finally 
have the picture,” but later found that 
was not the case. This report but follows 
that aspect. I was on the other side of 
the government at the start of the 
Korean War. It worries me, the use of 
these heavy bombers, the biggest jet 
strategic bombers in the world, so close 
to the Chinese border. At the request of 
the man we support, Souvanna Phouma, 
the Chinese started building an extended 
road system in the very northern part of 
Laos. [Deleted]. The Laotian planes 


have actually attacked it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that this is a classic case of 
the sort that we have been confronted 
with time and time again—the inability 


to obtain ordinary, basic information 
with respect to what we are doing. 

In this case, we had to send two of our 
best and most experienced members of 
the staff to Laos to get the information 
ourselves. To put it another way, the ex- 
ecutive branch imposes an embargo on 
giving any information or knowledge to 
the committee. This puts us at a great 
handicap. 

We now have the basis for a reasonably 
well based judgment on the wisdom of 
what we are doing. It comes down to the 
real issue of whether there is any pos- 
sible objective in Laos worth what we are 
doing to achieve it? What could we do in 
Laos which would be worth the expendi- 
ture of at least some $375 million in 
fiscal 1972. 

I do not know what it is expected we 
will achieve, especially in view of the 
apparent change in attitude of the ad- 
ministration toward China and the whole 
war in Vietnam. If Vietnamization suc- 
ceeds, what could we accomplish by con- 
tinuing to step up the war in Laos? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
once had the privilege of being on the 
board of directors of various companies. 
The president of the company in question 
would often ask the board for money. The 
directors invariably wanted to know just 
what the money was being used for. 

What worries me in this situation is 
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how little those of us who put up the 
money under our constitutional preroga- 
tive know about what the money is ac- 
tually being used for. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the able 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. I would like to 
get the figures more precisely for fiscal 
1971. How much did the Senator say was 
authorized and appropriated for 1971 in 
Laos? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately that information has now 
been given to the clerk. I will get it. It 
being top secret, I had only the one copy. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator referred to 
some figures like $52 million and $300 
million. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. $52 million was the 
economic aid approved for Laos. 

Mr. MILLER. For fiscal 1971? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Right. 

Mr. MILLER. How about the military 
aid? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. With respect to the 
military aid approved for Laos, the most 
recent information the committee has re- 
ceived from the Department of Defense 
on the Defense Department funded mili- 
tary assistance program in Laos was & 
document dated January 26, 1971, en- 
titled, “Estimated Amounts Included in 
Military Function Appropriation for the 
Fiscal Year 1972 Budget for Support of 
the Free World Forces in Vietnam, Laos, 
and Thailand, Related to Fiscal Year 
1970, Fiscal Year 1971, and Fiscal Year 
1972.” 

That document gives a total figure, for 
estimated new funds for the military 
assistance program in Laos, of $74,200,- 
000 in fiscal 1970; $117,300,000 in fiscal 
1971; and $125,800,000 in fiscal 1972. 

In Vientiane, the staff was told that the 
fiscal 1970 program ceiling was $125 
million; and even that ceiling apparently 
has been exceeded by some $24,100,000; 
so the total cost of the military assist- 
ance program for fiscal 1970, instead of 
being $74,200,000, was $146,400,000. 

They were also told that, as a result of 
recent messages that had been received 
from Washington, the fiscal 1971 pro- 
gram ceiling had been increased to $162,- 
200,000; and the fiscal 1972 ceiling to 
$252,100,000. 

Mr. MILLER. I have here, based upon 
what the Senator just read, $52 million 
for economic assistance and $117 million 
for military assistance, for a total of $169 
million for fiscal 1971 that was expressly 
and specifically authorized and appropri- 
ated. The Senator indicated that infor- 
mation received in Vientiane had raised 
the $117 million by some $45 million. 

Did I not understand that there were 
sums estimated by the Senator to be much 
more than, say, $200 million for the fiscal 
1971 operation in Laos? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The fiscal 1972 op- 
eration would be a great deal more. And 
for 1971, a bare listing of the amount was 
$284 million, counting both economic and 
military assistance and the amount CIA 
is spending. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, $284 million. So, 
I think the essence—— 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me present 
this straight. The estimate of new funds 
for 1971 military assistance, the staff was 
told here was $117,300,000. The economic 
assistance was $52 million. 

Then when they arrived in Laos they 
were told the CIA was spending [de- 
leted] million; and that the figure for 
military assistance expenditures had been 
raised to $162,200,000. This does not in- 
clude other expenditures the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was making in and over Laos. 

Mr. MILLER. What the Senator is 
saying is that in addition to the moneys 
that we in the Senate specifically au- 
thorized and appropriated for Laos, 
for fiscal 1971 there is another $120 
million spent by the CIA in Laos. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not know ex- 
actly what was, or was not, spent by the 
CIA, because although a member of the 
CIA committee, those figures are not 
given in detail. The staff in Vientiane 
received this estimated breakdown of 
expenses of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I do not 
want to get bogged down. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator 
would be good enough to put down, in 
detail, what figures he has in mind, I 
would be very glad to have the staff 
analyze same and make it all part of the 
record. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I do not 
think that is necessary to get to my 
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point. What I had in mind now—and 
the Senator may correct me if I am 
wrong—is that we specifically appro- 
priated about $169 million for military 
and economic assistance for Laos for 
1971, and about $120 million more came 
from somewhere else for the operations 
in Laos. I think there is only one other 
place that could have come from, and 
that is from the CIA. 

Would that be a proper deduction? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator’s analysis could be 
constructive. To be sure, we will place 
the exact figures given us by the Defense 
Department in the record. I ask unani- 
mous consent to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, so ordered. 


ESTIMATED AMOUNTS INCLUDED IN MILITARY FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION FISCAL YEAR 1972 BUDGET FOR SUPPORT OF FREE WORLD MILITARY FORCES IN VIETNAM, LAOS, AND 


South Korea Philip- Laos Thai- Total 
Vietnam i tand 


(In millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year 1970 


Fiscal year 1971 


THAILAND AND RELATED COSTS IN FISCAL YEARS 1970, 1971, 1972 


Fiscal year 1972 


‘South 


pines Vietnam 


Military personnel: 
Arm 


Total, military personnel 
Operation and maintenance: 


pede aye 
Marine Corps. 
Air Force. 


3 Korea Laos Thai- 


Total South Korea Laos Thai- 
land Vietnam land 


Total, 0. & M 
Procurement: 


Aircraft and missiles 
Other procurement 
Shipbuilding 
Marine Corps procurement 
Air Force: 
Aircraft procurement 
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596.5 62.6 


22.2 
16.6 
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208.3 
646.6 13.5 
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5 5.3 -6 
11.2 146.2 12.1 
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972.1 732.5 
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Military construction: 


1,349.5 
54.9 
34.1 
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Air Force. 


31.1 886.6 
25.8 831.1 
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307.2 340.3 10 


1.0 20.9 . 
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9. (a) Funding of South Vietnamese and other Free World forces under authority of the Defense Authorization and Appropriation Acts, by category or purpose. 


Mr. MILLER. As I say, for this pur- 
pose I do not think I need to get to 
whether it is $1 million, $2 million, or 
$5 million less. 

I think one of the points the Senator 
made is that here we are with another 
$120 million spent in Laos which we in 
the Senate did not specifically authorize 
and appropriate. 

I have one further question. Does that 
money, the $169 million or the $169 mil- 
lion plus the other $120 million, include 
the cost of bombing of the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No, it does not. 

Mr. MILLER. Here is my point. I say 
this most respectfully to my colleague 
from Missouri. I think most of us under- 
stand that when we make authorizations 
and appropriations for the CIA, some of 
that money is very likely to end up in 
some of these operations, such as Laos. 
In other words, I do not think we have 
quite said there will be only so much 
money for Laos and nothing more, be- 


cause if we did we would have no motive 
in appropriating money for the CIA. 

This has troubled a number of us. 
What is the money going to the CIA to 
be used for? How much is it? How did 
they spend it? That agency has been op- 
erating for a long time under a cloak of 
quasi-secrecy in the hands of a limited 
number of people, and I think the Sen- 
ator from Missouri is one of them as a 
member of the subcommittee on CIA 
oversight. 

I have never served on that committee, 
but I have great respect, as a former 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, for the integrity of those few 
Senators who do have that oversight 
responsibility. 

I find it very difficult to believe that 
the oversight committee could not ob- 
tain some pretty accurate information on 
how much of that CIA money was going 
to Laos. 

I am wondering whether the Senator 
could tell us what efforts were made by 


that oversight subcommittee to obtain 
this information so it would not be nec- 
essary for the staff to go to Vientiane. 

Mr. SYMINGTON.: The more informa- 
tion one obtains before making a decision 
the better the chances for a wise decision. 
Even with the staff report mentioned, in 
all my committees there is no real knowl- 
edge of what is going on in Laos. We do 
not know the cost of the bombing. We do 
not know about the people we maintain 
there. It is a secret war. 

As mentioned before, the Central In- 
telligence Agency reports directly to the 
President. Therefore, in effect, it has 
executive privilege. The head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency is also the 
head of the Intelligence Subcommittee 
of the National Security Council. 

I am not critical of this agency. As 
mentioned in my prepared text, I have 
admiration for them. But I do say there 
is a war going on in Laos, and money is 
being spent in heavy quantities about 
which the Senate knows nothing. Iam a 
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member of literally all the committees 
involved. Each time we go to Laos and 
believe we have uncovered the last leaf 
of what has been and is going on, we find 
later that is not true. The responsibility 
cannot be placed entirely with the 
Central Intelligence Agency, because to 
the State Department has been delegated 
some of the authority for the instruc- 
tions being given the CIA. 

What worries me, having gone through 
the Korean situation at a time when we 
thought we were in very good shape and 
then were suddenly hit by the Chinese 
in heavy force, is the fact there has been 
a great deal of activity near the Chinese 
border, in northern Laos, which has 
nothing to do with the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail, and that could give us more serious 
trouble. 

When we asked about B-52 bombing in 
northern Laos we were told B-52’s were 
bombing in northern Laos, far from the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. We were also told 
that the reason we had not been told 
before was because we had not asked. 

The shocking information that we were 
bombing with B—52’s way up in north- 
ern Laos was given in an open hearing 
by the Under Secretary of State. He no 
doubt gave it because he knew what the 
subcommittee staff report was going to 
say to the Congress. 

Mr. MILLER. I want to make this 
point. I have had an opportunity to visit 
Vientiane myself to obtain some infor- 
mation. I think the Senator from Mis- 
souri has done more than any Member 
of the Senate to try to obtain informa- 
tion on our operations in Laos, and for 
this he is to be commended. At the same 
time, we should not leave the impression 
that the Senate somehow or other has 
been helpless in this matter. We are all 
mature individuals, and we know what 
we are doing. We have appropriated a 
lot of money for the CIA. If we have done 
so, knowing the CIA is an executive 
privilege Agency, I think we have done 
so with our eyes wide open. Maybe we 
should change that. That is something 
else. But let us not say the Senate has 
been hoodwinked or leave the impression 
we have been mislead and have not 
known what is going on. I think we may 
have lacked information on the specifics, 
and the Senator is pulling out informa- 
tion on the specifics, but the Senators 
who voted on these appropriations for 
the CIA voted for them with our eyes 
wide open, knowing what we were 
doing. Maybe we should change it. It is 
something for future debate. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Senator 
for his kind remarks about my efforts to 
get the facts. I would be the last to say he 
had been hoodwinked or that any other 
Member of the Senate had been hood- 
winked. But I have been hoodwinked, 
and I want the Senate to know this after- 
noon that that is the case. 

I wanted to go to Laos in the fall of 
1965, but was told the Ambassador did 
not want Members of Congress to come to 
that country, and did not like people to 
go into Laos. So I met the Ambassador in 
Udorn, Thailand, just south of Vientiane. 
At that time the Ambassador reafirmed 
he did not think it right for people such 
as me to go into Laos. 
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He mentioned that the present distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts had been there, added that his visit 
had created some consternation and had 
upset the Laotian Government. 

So in 1966 I went to the State Depart- 
ment and said, “Regardless of what that 
Ambassador thinks about my going into 
Laos, Iam going into Laos as a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, with 
his goodwill or without it, but I am 
going.” State said, “Of course, you can 
go. Who said you cannot?” I said, “The 
Ambassador, who so told me and others.” 

I thereupon went to Hawaii and later 
received copies of telegrams sent to 
State by the Ambassador protesting my 
planned visit. 

Later I had a wire from the Ambasador, 
saying he was glad I was coming and that 
he hoped I could stay with him, with my 
aide staying with his military aide. I 
wired back I appreciated his invitation 
but was going to stay with friends in 
Vientiane. He knew the only place that 
could be was a compound financed in- 
directly by the CIA, and I was told he 
wired State saying he thought it would 
be a mistake if I stayed with those people. 

Later, in 1967, I went out again and 
that time stayed with him. 

It was a pleasant trip, and I learned a 
lot and was told a very great deal I did 
not know. 

But nobody told us that United States 
combat airplanes, with American pilots, 
were bombing in northern Laos, Amer- 
ican pilots who carried their identifica- 
tion so they would not be shot as spies if 
they were forced down. Those airplanes 
were attacking, with napalm and bombs, 
in northern Laos. This we were not told. 

As a matter of interest, when we came 
back and had hearings in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, at one point ques- 
tions came up. The answer was, “You 
did not ask.” For the information of my 
good friend from Iowa, I did not know we 
were running B-52 bomber raids over 
northern Laos until the staff came back 
and so reported. So in this case, also, it 
was not logical to ask. 

In my judgment (a) these B-52 raids 
in northern Laos are dangerous to the 
security of the United States—a field in 
which I have had some experience and 
(b) no member of this body knew we 
were extending regular B-52 raids that 
far north in Laos. 

In 1946, before there was an Air Force, 
when I was Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air, some Senators will remember 
that the Yugoslavs at that time were not 
on as friendly terms with us as they are 
today. They shot down several of our un- 
armed DC-3’s. I called in General 
Norstad, and asked him to put some of 
our fighters on that border with instruc- 
tions to shoot down any planes that 
attacked our planes. 

Norstad said, “I am a fighter pilot and 
that would be a mistake.” I asked, 
“Why?” He replied, “Because if we do, 
the fight will not end up at the border; 
it will end up over Belgrade,” and I with- 
drew the suggestion. 

That experience in itself gives me ap- 
prehension about the apparently rela- 
tively careless way we have been handl- 
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ing the B-52 bombing over northern 
Laos. 

I yield to the able Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to refer to 
the Senator’s points, which he has right- 
ly emphasized. One point is the money. 
The second point is the Fulbright amend- 
ment. The third point is what the 
Senator from Missouri, who has served 
us so well here, calls the long undeclared 
and secret war. 

If the Senator would be kind enough to 
refer to the letter which Senator KEN- 
NEDY has put on every Senator’s desk, 
he will see the explanation of the admin- 
istration reflected in Mr. Abshire’s letter 
to Senator KENNEDY which reads as 
follows: 

However, as the President said in his 
address to the Nation on October 7, 1970, 
the war in Indochina “cannot be cured by 
treating only one of its areas of outbreak.” 
If the North Vietnamese were to conquer all 
of Laos they could divert thousands of their 
forces now engaged in North Laos to the war 
against South Vietnam, and greatly enhance 
their position in those areas of Laos border- 
ing South Vietnam from which they launch 
attacks on United States and allied forces. 


My questions then, to the Senator 
from Missouri are, one, does what he 
has just described as our crowding the 
Chinese border represent, in his opinion, 
a risk in order to protect US. forces; 
and, two, is there a separate war in 
northern Laos which does not have a 
relation to the protection of our troops 
in South Vietnam, and, if so, does the 
Senator know of any valid support for 
the contention that it is to protect our 
forces in South Vietnam? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If I may answer 
the last question first, I believe that, 
without question, the war in northern 
Laos is a separate war. Secondly, I do 
not believe this war is essential to our 
position in Vietnam. But the major 
point is we have not been informed. 

We were not informed about the B-52 
raids up north. The defense of the ad- 
ministration was and is that we did not 
ask. Perhaps some would change their 
minds if they knew the facts; but the 
core, the basic thrust, of the request for 
this hearing today is: How can you have 
any knowledgeable opinion if you do 
not know what is going on or the reasons 
for, and the thinking behind, the policies 
and programs in question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will allow 
me to complete my thought, I think 
what troubles all of us is, assuming we 
can get an explanation in executive ses- 
sion, whether it is still one of those ques- 
tions so momentous that it ought to be 
submitted to the public domain for a 
vote of the Congress, or at least to have 
the facts known so that the American 
people—and we here as their repre- 
sentatives—have an opportunity to 
answer “Yes” or “No”? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I plan to make 
every effort to release as much of this 
information as possible. 

Before yielding to the able chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, let me 
summarize my feeling about this war. I 
have been raised to believe in the value 
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of human life. The great value of the life 
of the least important GI is very impor- 
tant. The President—and I respect him 
for it—has stated that no military vic- 
tory in Vietnam is possible; that what we 
are trying to do is get out. With that 
premise, it is sad indeed to realize that 
each and every day from the time we 
decided no military victory was or is 
attainable, nevertheless we continue 
with policies which result in the killing 
of so many of our own young people, and 
thousands upon thousands of others— 
military and civilians. We are comforta- 
ble around here. We say we are happy. 
We are very prosperous—at least we 
think we are. At the same time, out 
there, day after day, people, human 
beings, are being slaughtered. One can- 
not fail, based on our traditions and our 
beliefs, to ask why. 

If it is right from the standpoint of 
the future security and prosperity and 
happiness of the United States, then I 
would be for it. But one day in 1966 I 
was at a hospital in Nha-Trang when the 
helicopters started dropping in with the 
wounded. I turned to my escort officer, 
a ground hero in the Korean war, and 
said, “Ed, to be right at all, we must be 
mighty sure this is right.” He said, “I 
could not agree with you more.” There 
is nothing more heartrending to listen 
to than the cries of the wounded. Now we 
admit there is no military victory possi- 
ble so let us get out as soon as possible, so 
as to reduce these casualties. In any case, 
and at the least, let us obtain all the 
truth before we put up more money. The 
money is the only way it can continue, 
right or wrong; and the most important 
matter facing us today is the right of 
the Senate to know just what is going 
on before we fund this money. 

I yield now to the able Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. He has made a very 
temperate statement here. As he stated, 
he cannot vouch for all these figures. If 
they are not correct, he wants to be 
corrected. I have not seen the statement 
before—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We finished it only 
late last night. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I understand. 

I cannot discuss, much less explain, 
those figures, and I have none available 
to refute them, but let me say this to 
Members of the Senate about the money 
we appropriated in the military pro- 
curement bill. That is the bill for military 
hardware, which includes the ABM, and 
which we discussed for 7 weeks this year 
and 644 weeks last year. In the bill we 
provided $2.5 billion for military aid to 
Southeast Asia. That was explained to 
the fullest extent, and we had amend- 
ments concerning it. There was one 
amendment to put a cap on it. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas and I agreed on it. I 
wanted a ceiling on it. 

That money is what we call, in general 
terms, military aid. It was transferred 
over to the Armed Services Committee 
from the Foreign Relations Committee, 
with the consent of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, about July 1, 1966. It showed 
up for the first time, I think, in fiscal 
1967. 

Just look at the map. How can you 
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separate the war, and the military aid for 
all these countries in the area where the 
fighting was already going on and still is? 
Since then, we have gone into Cambodia 
and we have openly gone into Laos. We 
have done all these things and we are 
bombing everywhere. I think that is the 
real reason why the money was 
transferred. 

Now, I did what I could, and other 
Senators did too, to explain that item to 
the Senate. And we appropriated $2.5 
billion, Whether you remember it or not, 
I think it was said then that “this money 
goes in with the regular DOD money that 
is in this bill.” It was not a separate ap- 
propriation, so to speak. We had esti- 
mates, but they were not separate 
accounts. 

The Department of Defense told us 
frankly, “We are just not certain ex- 
actly how much money was spent 
through these funds in the various coun- 
tries,” although they made an effort to 
keep up with it. With bombers flying 
everywhere, and soldiers coming and 
going, and [deleted] and everything 
going on, I can see the difficulty. I was 
not patient with it at first, but I came to 
understand it better. 

We have figures, but, as the Senator 
from Missouri said about these ex- 
penditures, they still call them estimates. 
I am talking about the money now that is 
appropriated through the Department of 
Defense. The State Department may be 
an advisor in this program. I am leaving 
the CIA out of these remarks. They 
frankly brought them to us as estimates 
before our committee, we brought them 
to the Senate floor as estimates, and 
now, when they report back on the 
money, they still call them estimates, for 
the reasons I have given. 

The figures here presented were 
brought in good faith, I know absolutely, 
by your representatives who went there. 
They dug into a lot. But I would want to 
look at these figures further. I think we 
should. 

However, as far as this $2.5 billion is 
concerned, as far as being able to trace 
it down country by country, I do not 
think it is possible to do so. It was the 
spirit of the appropriation, when the 
authorization was made, that this money 
was going into the general accounts of 
the Department of Defense. They were 
paying their own way over there, and for 
every conceivable thing for American 
soldiers, and we were going to be using 
the same kitty, so to speak, for this kind 
of military aid. We were going to leave 
off the regular military aid that would 
come through the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Just to sum up, I think the Senator 
raised the point I mentioned, too, which 
is that while we are doing this, is what 
we are doing in Laos an adjunct to the 
war in Vietnam? I think it has been from 
the beginning, and still is, and the Lord 
only knows where we would be if we had 
not done something up there in Laos. 
What would have been the situation? The 
North Vietnamese have had two or more 
divisions in and out of there, back and 
forth, all this time. I do not know 
whether they are there today or not, but 
they have been going back and forth all 
the time, and they had to be offset. We 
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tied them up, and we did a lot more than 
that. But I just do not believe you can 
separate an arm or leg or anything else 
from the body of the war over there that 
we are in and want to get out of. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Now, let me say just a 
word about the CIA, and I will be 
through. All the money I have been talk- 
ing about does not involve the CIA at all. 
The CIA has justified its budget to our 
subcommittee, and, as always, they 
have come up with expenditures right 
in line with what they were authorized 
expressly to do. By and large, that has 
happened, and I believe it will happen 
even as to this complicated situation in 
Laos. They have come clean with the 
figures, and they have told us, and I 
think the Foreign Relations Committee 
from time to time, about their activities 
in Laos. We can go into that later. But 
their money, I think, is largely in the 
clear and totally separate. 

Now, who is involved in the CIA? Well, 
the President of the United States, the 
National Security Council, and we are a 
party to it, in putting up the money. I 
think we all know that if we are going to 
have a CIA, and we have to have a CIA, 
we cannot run it as a quilting society or 
something like that, in the ordinary way. 
But their money is in the clear, and their 
forthrightness, I think, is in the clear. I 
noticed that the Senator from Missouri 
was very straightforward, I thought. I 
noticed his terms. 

I have tried to tell the Senate, on be- 
half of the committee, what the situation 
was. Of course, we will continue to try to 
do that. I am very much interested in 
this report, and intend to get into it as 
time permits. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, be- 
fore yielding to the able Senator from 
Massachusetts, I would make several ob- 
servations in response to the remarks of 
my distinguished chairman. 

Perhaps we made a mistake in placing 
this military assistance in the legislation 
which goes to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. We did not do so with respect to 
Cambodia. There is no secret aspect 
about the military aid to Cambodia. I 
would present to the Senate the fact 
there are few people more interested in 
getting the news than the news media 
people of this country. A great many of 
the questions asked, when we went to 
Laos, were and are the result of stories 
which came from televised reports and 
newspapers in this country, spoken and 
written by men and women willing to 
risk their lives to first obtain and then 
report the truth. When their stories were 
published, many times they were in 
trouble with the authorities out there. 
Our staff went out and asked “Is this 
true?” The people, being honorable 
people and knowing in their hearts the 
staff had the right to ask, replied, “Yes, 
it is true.” A great deal of this new in- 
formation was developed in this manner. 

With respect to the map, and all coun- 
tries involved in the map which the able 
Senator referred to. I never thought 
Vietnamization would work and said so 
the day after it was announced as policy. 
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The reason for this belief was and is 
simple: If we could not achieve a victory 
under the rules, regulations, and restric- 
tions laid down with 800,000 of the best 
of our fighting men—to reach 800,000, 
I am counting the fleet and all the Amer- 
icans in Thailand, the Philippines, Oki- 
nawa, Guam, and Japan who were de- 
voting all their time to Vietnam as well 
as half a million in Vietnam—if we could 
not achieve victory for Messrs. Thieu and 
Ky with 800,000 of the best of all, how 
are they going to achieve it by them- 
selves? This is a somewhat oversimpli- 
fied premise but was the basic reason 
why I have always opposed the concept 
of Vietnamization. That, until now, has 
been my major criticism; and I agree 
with the President that we should get 
out as soon as we can. 

But today we are talking about two 
different wars or perhaps better put, 
another and secret war. I have gone 
out there and talked with just about 
everyone in authority. I have gone up 
to Luang Prabang and Sam Thong. I 
have talked with Gen. Vang Pao. I have 
talked with our Jolly Green Giant peo- 
ple. I have gone to Savannakhet and 
Pak Se, and listened to the reasons, the 
justifications. 

There are two wars. I defy anyone to 
assert there are not. One war has to do 
do with protecting our troops, the air 
and now the ground war against the Ho 
Chi Minh Trails. But if anyone tries to 
justify the bombing and napalming of 
military and occasionally civilians up in 
northern Laos as a way to protect Amer- 
icans we say are leaving Vietnam, in my 
judgment they are very wrong. I have 
a right to my opinion as a Senator repre- 
senting the people of Missouri. This is 
what I have reported and will report 
back to them. 

In any case, the purpose of this ses- 
sion is to again emphasize the importance 
of getting out the facts, so we can get 
enough truth to justify or not jusify 
what is being done. I have never received 
these facts as a member of either the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Armed 
Services Committee, the CIA Subcom- 
mittee, or the Appropriations Committee; 
only have they come as a result of this 
report, a report which once again shows 
much was going on in northern Laos— 
a different war—that we knew nothing 
about. 

I now yield to the able Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. I 
think he has expressed very well the con- 
cerns that I have in terms of the author- 
ity of the administration to conduct the 
other war—the one in northern Laos. 
Not having been on either the Armed 
Services Committee or the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, but being chairman of 
the Refugee Subcommittee and interested 
in the various programs that affect the 
refugees in Laos, we had former Ambas- 
sador Sullivan testify before the subcom- 
mittee. In his oral testimony he made a 
comment about the creation of refugees, 
the numbers of which increased in al- 
most direct proportion to the escalation 
of the bombing in Laos. 

I read now from Ambassador Sullivan's 
formal testimony. He remarked: 
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Almost all of these original residents have 
long since left the area and it is today, for 
all practical purposes, unpopulated except by 
the North Vietnamese military forces— 


He is talking about the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. 

Ambassador SuLLIVAN (continuing). Their 
engineering and logistics auxiliaries, and the 
porters whom they use in the operation of 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. Therefore the area of 
Laos which is subjected to the most intense 
military activity is not an area which is of 
direct concern to use in examining the ques- 
tion of refugees. 

The refugees in Laos are those whose lives 
have been disrupted by the other war in Laos, 
which has nothing to do with military opera- 
tions in South Vietnam or Cambodia. This 
other war is a war which represents the am- 
bitions of the North Vietnamese to extend 
their control over their peaceful Laos neigh- 
bors. 


Then his testimony continues in elabo- 
rating about the war. 

At the end of his testimony, I ques- 
tioned Ambassador Sullivan—who, of 
course, as Senator SYMINGTON has pointed 
out, was the Ambassador to Laos. I have 
visited out there and so have members of 
my staff on the Refugee Subcommittee, 
I questioned Ambassador Sullivan. 

What is the President's authority for wag- 
ing the war there if it has nothing to do 
with operations in Vietnam and Cambodia? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I think this matter has been 
examined in other committees. 

Senator KENNEDY. I am sorry? 

Mr, SULLIVAN. This question has been ex- 
amined in other committees. 


Having this comment of Ambassador 
Sullivan, I continued the questioning. I 
asked him to develop this thought. He 
made the comment about testifying be- 
fore other committees, and then he said: 

The attacks in northern Laos we do not 
consider to have to do with the operations 
in South Vietnam and Cambodia. 


That is a direct quotation from Am- 
bassador Sullivan’s testimony. 

I took the opportunity on April 23 to 
write to the President to inquire about 
the authority for what Ambassador Sul- 
livan, as a spokesman for the adminis- 
tration, had commented on as being the 
other war. A copy of that response is on 
the desk of each Senator. 

As David Abshire, who is the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations, and who is the spokesman on 
this matter, points out: 

As the President said in his address to 
the Nation on October 7, 1970, the war in 
Indochina “cannot be cured by treating only 
one of its areas of outbreak.” 


But here we have quite a clear con- 
tradiction, in terms of the expression of 
policy, between Ambassador Sullivan, 
who probably has been more involved in 
the entire Laotian situation than anyone 
else within the administration, and the 
spokesman for the administration, Mr. 
Abshire. 

When I asked Ambassador Sullivan at 
the hearing for a fuller comment with 
respect to the authority for the war in 
northern Laos. he said he would submit 
it for the record. This has not occurred. 

As a Senator who is in a rather unique 
position of being on the committee con- 
cerned with CIA appropriations, and the 
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Foreign Relations Committee, Iam won- 
dering what the other committees would 
be that would have had an opportunity 
to consider this authority—if it was not 
the Armed Services Committee, the 
Foreign Relations Committee, or the 
committee which is involved in the 
various CIA activities? What is the au- 
thority for this war in northern Laos, an 
authority the administration evidently 
believes it has? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from Massachu- 
setts for presenting that testimony to the 
Senate, and I know of no other Senate 
committee with jurisdiction in this field 
than the ones mentioned. 

Testifying before you, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Sullivan made my case 
about there being two wars better than 
I have made it or could make it. I fully 
agree with his conclusions. 

The purpose of this meeting was to 
present to the Senate the fact we are 
not getting enough information about 
what the United States is doing in Laos. 
Whether what we are doing is right or 
wrong, we should be able to form our 
conclusion based on facts; otherwise we 
are operating blindly when we put up 
the money for these policies and pro- 
grams in these foreign countries. 

Second, and a more direct answer to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, is that, 
regarding the written law as passed by 
the Senate, based on this report, that 
law, in my opinion, has been and is being 
violated. This aspect is something in 
which most certainly every Senator and 
every citizen should be interested. 

The Senator from Alaska has asked me 
informally whether the State and De- 
fense Departments had a chance to re- 
view this report. My answer is “No.” But 
the report will be filed as part of this 
proceeding, so the executive branch can 
analyze it and agree or disagree. 

My earnest hope is that we obtain a 
maximum amount of it declassified so 
our people will be better informed about 
just what is actually going on in South- 
east Asia. 

Inasmuch as I mentioned the name of 
the able Senator from Alaska, I now yield 
to him and then will yield to the able 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is my understanding 
that the unanimous consent request was 
that all the proceedings here plus the 
staff report would remain classified in 
the offices of Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. That is the reason why I asked the 
Senator whether the Department of State 
and the Defense Department have access 
to the staff report and these proceedings 
without the consent of the Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. They will have 
access. 

In addition, as was the case in the last 
closed session we had, we would ask—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They do not have 
access without our permission. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If they desire to 
examine it, we of course would want them 
to do so. 

In the last session, we had our record 
declassified. I would hope, and at earliest 
opportunity, we could have all these pro- 
ceedings declassified. 

Mr. STEVENS. I assume that the staff 
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report has been classified top secret by 
the Senator’s committee. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. Not by the executive 
branch. 

Obviously, we are going to have debate 
on your amendment in open session, but 
I would be interested in having the State 
Department and the Department of De- 
fense have an opportunity to comment 
and to have those comments in the For- 
eign Relations Committee, so that we 
could read the staff report and the com- 
ments of the Department of State and 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. SYMINGTON, I am not certain 
we can handle it exactly the way the 
Senator from Alaska would wish. But the 
more information we all can obtain, the 
better. Let us hope, therefore, that all 
reports and all information, the publica- 
tion of which would not be against our 
national security, will be released. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee this question: Is it 
possible in some way to get the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of 
Defense to comment upon the staff re- 
port and the facts contained therein? I 
am perfectly willing to recognize it for 
what it is—a staff report that presents 
facts they have found. In effect, I should 
like to have these people—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am chairman of 
the subcommittee to which the report 
was made; and with the approval of the 
chairman of the full committee and the 
committee would, of course, be glad to 
have the executive branch examine the 
report. We would hope also they would 
comment on it, agree where they agree, 
disagree where they disagree, in the 
tradition of our democratic system. 

Mr. STEVENS. I would like to have 
their comments on the report. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. They will 
available. 

Mr. SCOTT. They have not yet seen it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They have not yet 
seen it, no. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. I now yield to the 
able Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I have had the oppor- 
tunity to serve on the Senator's subcom- 
mittee and to read the various reports, 
and I would like to say that I have read 
this report in full. 

I think that the two men who went out 
there, Mr. Lowenstein and Mr. Moose, 
made a very fair report. That is evident 
in the instances in which they give full 
credit to the efforts of the CIA and the 
embassy to be careful about getting too 
close to China, and so forth. It shows 
their fairness. 

I wish to raise another point which 
came to my mind when the Senator from 
Mississippi was speaking. I do not think 
this question has been raised before. I 
think it is a very important question. 

I recall 2 years ago, on August 12, 1969, 
when the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) got up and asked that funds 
should be made available for military aid 
to Southeast Asia but limited to $2.5 bil- 
lion, and the Senator from Mississippi 
assented to that. It was correct that 1 
year before that, and I have it in the rec- 
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ord here, Secretary McNamara had come 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and asked that the authority to au- 
thorize military aid for Laos and Thai- 
land be transferred from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

This is what he said in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, volume 115, part 127, 
page 23511: 

We are prepared to provide Laos and Thai- 
land the equipment and supplies they re- 
quire to combat the armed Communist forces 
which threaten their freedom. Therefore, the 
transfer itself implies neither escalation of 
conflict nor change in type or level of assist- 
ance; it merely reflects the most effective 
manner to handle the problem. 


He did not tell what that manner or 
level or nature of the operation was at 
that point. 

Now I hate to be referring to myself, 
but I got the idea that perhaps we did 
have forces operating in Laos and I of- 
fered an amendment, which was the 
predecessor of all of these other amend- 
ments limiting the authority of the Pres- 
ident, to prohibit the use of any Amer- 
ican military forces in Laos in support 
of Laos and Laotian forces. It was chal- 
lenged. The Senator from Mississippi 
thought it deserved further study. After 
a while, I did agree to put it off until later. 
But in that debate, the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) said he knew 
we had forces operating in Laos. The 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) said 
that he thought we had forces operating 
in Laos. The Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) said he had said so in the 
campaign in 1964, that he knew we had 
forces operating out there, but no one 
paid any attention to him. So we knew 
then—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator used 
my name. Could I ask, with respect, what 
is the point he is driving at? 

Mr. COOPER. I am getting to it. We 
had hearings in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations a year ago in which Mr. 
Sullivan and others came before the com- 
mittee, and they detailed the kind of mili- 
tary operations—the bombing, not by the 
B-52’s, but the bombing in the north to 
support our forces. 

The point I am getting at is that I first 
think there must have been some trans- 
fer of funds to “up” the amount that has 
been used in Laos; but the question is, 
have these people got the right to oper- 
ate out there with U.S. forces in support 
of a Laotian Government without the 
consent of Congress? They have been 
doing that at least since 1964, and maybe 
before that. We have never acted upon it. 

Now of course the President says—and 
there may be some measure of right in 
it—that considering the necessity to pro- 
tect our forces, we have to take this all 
into consideration. 

The point is, we have had an opera- 
tion there to support the Government of 
Souvanna Phouma for at least 6 or 7 
years without any known authority of 
Congress. I think that is a very delicate 
question we will have to talk about some 
time. 

Another question that goes even fur- 
ther is, has the CIA—a secret group— 
the authority to get into a private war, 
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a secret war, and gradually to lead us 

perhaps into a larger war? 

I raise these questions because I think 
they are serious. I do not know how we 
can deal with them unless we discuss 
them again in another secret session. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the record the 
debate of August 12, 1969, which is 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 115, part 17, pages 23509-23520. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the record, 
as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—Senate, 

Aug. 12, 1969] 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
Fiscat Yrar 1970 ror MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AND 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF MISSILE TEST 
FACILITIES AT KWAJALEIN MISSILE RANGE, 
AND RESERVE COMPONENT STRENGTH 


The Senate resumed the consideration of 
the bill (S. 2546) to authorize appropri- 
ations during the fiscal year 1970 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
and tracked combat vehicles and to author- 
ize the construction of test facilities at 
Kwajalein Missile Range, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each reserve component 
of the Armed Forces and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, amendment 
No. 129 does two things. 

First, it makes clear that no more than $3 
billion of the funds appropriated for use of 
the Armed Forces of the United States may 
be used to support the forces of Vietnam and 
other free world forces in Vietnam, or local 
forces in Laos and Thailand. 

Second, this amendment requires that the 
decisions as to the expenditures of these 
funds are to be the responsibility of the 
President rather than the responsibility of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

My purpose in proposing this amendment 
is to tighten up the provisions of this 
authorization bill. 

As it now stands, the Congress would be 
authorizing the Secretary of Defense “on 
such terms and conditions as he may deter- 
mine” to spend, without any limitation what- 
so ever, an amount that could be as high 
as $80 billion to pay the expenses of armed 
forces other than those of the United States. 

This, I know, is preposterous. The Secre- 
tary of Defense would do no such thing. But 
that is precisely what the language of title 
IV authorizes as I read it. 

There must be some limit on the amount 
we are expected to take from the use of our 
Armed Forces and give to other free world 
forces. 

I guess I do not know what that limit is. 

My amendment specifies that not more 
than $3 billion may be spent on foreign 
armed forces. That is more than we spend for 
economic foreign aid and for many domestic 
programs. It is but 10 percent of the some 
$30 billion which the Vietnam war costs the 
United States annually. 

I know it will be said that there must be 
a broad delegation of discretion in the ex- 
penditure of these funds because we hope 
that. South Vietnam forces will take over 
more and more of the burden, But I suggest 
that the Senate is entitled at least to have 
an estimate of how much next year is to be 
used to pay for the forces of allies fighting 
with us in Vietnam. 

If the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee is not agreeable to the limiting 
figure of $3 billion for this purpose, I would 
be interested in receiving some other 
estimate. 

It dces not make much sense to me to hold 
elaborate hearings on the Defense Depart- 
ment budget, to receive detailed estimates 
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on the costs of various weapons systems, and 
then to adopt language in this bill which 
says in effect that notwithstanding any 
other law authorizing funds for the Armed 
Forces of the United States, the Secretary 
of Defense can spend whatever he desires to 
support other free world forces in Vietnam 
and local forces in Laos. 

The Congress must be cautious of such 
wide open delegations of authority. 

I hope the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Forces will accept this amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President and members 
of the committee, I call special attention to 
the situation with respect to title 4. It may 
be that a rolicall vote will not be required 
on the matter. 

I will first make a brief explanation of 
title 4 of the bill. It covers what was once 
called foreign military aid or foreign aid 
for military. But this section is limited to 
the South Vietnamese and other free world 
forces in Vietnam, local forces in Laos and 
Thailand, and for related costs during the 
fiscal year 1970 on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary of Defense may 
determine. 

Mr. President, that is the identical lan- 
guage that was used for last year in the 
authorization bill as brought forward with- 
out any change and also for the year 1968. 

I am going to propose an amendment as a 
substitute to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arkanas. The funds now in the 
bill for this purpose amount to only $147 
million. That is in hardware. The author- 
ization is merely for the Appropriations 
Committee, concerning such other amounts 
as they may appropriate and for whatever 
purposes they may appropriate. The Appro- 
priations Committee now has authority to 
appropriate items except military hardware 
for our Army or Navy, but they do not have 
authority to appropriate even O. & M. 
funds—operation and maintenance funds— 
for the Army of South Vietnam. So this 
would be a general authorization. 

When this matter came before us, my 
best recollection is that in looking at it, the 
Chief of Staff said that this is identical to 
the matter of last year, and that was cor- 
rect. We did not get to the figures then, 
however, and they gave me the figures later, 
and showed how it was spent last year for 
this purpose—$2.5 billion. For this year, it 
is estimated to be $2.26 billion for this 
purpose. 

On that point, I did not notice the open 
end clause in here, which is the three or four 
words on pages 12 and 15: “under this or any 
other act.” That gives it an open end, un- 
limited authorization. I have not favored 
that since we built the Air Force Academy. I 
do not like us to make open end authoriza- 
tions unless it is absolutely necessary. That 
is my record on it. 

But I failed to point that out to the com- 
mittee; I am sure I did. That is why I want 
to offer this substitute amendment now. 
Instead of saying “not to exceed $3 billion,” 
I think we should put it at $2.5 billion; and 
if more money is needed, they can get the 
authorization for it. 

So I do not think we should try to step on 
the President of the United States by requir- 
ing him to issue a certificate. 

My amendment, which reads as follows, 
is offered as a substitute: 

“On page 5, line 11, strike out the quota- 
tion marks and the word ‘Funds’ and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘Not to exceed 
$2,500,000,000 of the funds’.” 

“On page 5, line 17, insert for the word 
‘conditions’ the phrase ‘under Presidential 
regulations’.” 

That will put it forth in the register. The 
President is responsible for what it does, 
anyway. I think that will take care of the 
situation. 
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So I offer that as a substitute, and I thank 
the Senator from Arkansas very much for 
calling attention to that matter. This lan- 
guage, if it is going to refer to the other 
authorization bills, should have a limit on 
it, and it is limited. Let me repeat for clarity, 
that it is limited to the forces in Vietnam, 
other free world forces in Vietnam, and the 
local forces in Laos and Thailand. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Inasmuch as it does deal 
particularly with the local forces in Laos and 
Thailand, two countries in which, at least 
technically and legally, we are not at war, 
does the Senator not think it would be better 
that this responsibility be given to the Presi- 
dent? We are now discussing before our com- 
mittee a matter involving Thailand, and it 
seems to me that this is a matter of such con- 
sequence that it should be squarely the 
President’s responsibility to make a decision 
on a matter of this kind, as distinguished 
from the ongoing war in Vietnam. That is 
the part of it that struck me—that it should 
be a presidential responsibility in the law. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think it should be a presi- 
dential responsibility. He is responsible for it, 
anyway. Certainly, we can trust him to make 
the regulations about this matter, and then 
the Secretary of Defense, acting under those 
regulations and our law and restrictions, I 
believe—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Customarily, I say to the 
Senator, under the foreign ald bill which my 
committee has handled, the funds are made 
available to the President. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That has been traditional, 
since the beginning. Actually, this is an item 
which has been in the foreign aid bill, In 
foreign assistance, in the past. In fact, some 
Members presently are considering taking it 
back into that bill. 

Therefore, I would suggest—I do not know 
that it is all that important—that it would 
still be more appropriate for the responsi- 
bility to be given to the President. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, there is a 
$500 million difference here. As I understand 
the position of the dist ed Senator 
from Mississippi, he agrees with the principle 
of what is desired by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. We are in a fight in 
Vietnam, and we are and have been taking 
military action in Laos and Thailand. 

I would hope that the able chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations would accept 
the proposals presented by the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I intended to do that when 
I rose. I certainly accept the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi as to the 
amounts. His explanation of it is under- 
standable. 

I say to the Senator from Missouri that the 
prosecution of the war, of course, is a military 
matter. But this involves far more than a 
military matter, as we found this morning; 
and it is the very matter into which the 
Senator from Missouri is looking. I think it is 
primarily a political matter as to how far we 
go in a commitment to support the local 
forces in Laos and Thailand in particular, as 
distinguished from Vietnam. 

Mr. SyMINGTON. I know of the legislative 
background incident to the matter we were 
discussing this morning, and ascertained that 
the Secretary of Defense believes the matter 
we discussed this morning, if implemented, 
would necessitate the approval of Congress. 

Again, it is my hope that the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations would 
take the language suggested by the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am willing to accept the 
Senator from Mississippi's proposed amend- 
ment in place of mine and would, of course, 
support it. I merely brought that to his 
attention, in that I thought there might be 
a distinction between the significance of the 
local forces in Laos. But if the Senator from 
Mississippi feels that strongly about it, I am 
perfectly willing to accept his amendment as 
& substitute for mine. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is my intention to have the 
presidential responsibility at the very peak, 
but I think he should be permitted to make 
the regulations, and then the Secretary can 
act on them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it proper for me to accept 
the substitute or withdraw my amendment? 

Mr. President, I modify my amendment as 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield ? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Arkansas has modified his amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I modify my amendment 
in accordance with the suggested words of 
the Senator from Mississippi. It is his pro- 
posal, and that disposes of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is 
so modified. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to discuss it a little 
further, but I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SPONG in the 
chair). Will the Senator send the amend- 
ment, as modified, to the desk. 

Mr. STENNIs. Mr. President, I yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Senator yield to me first briefly? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did the Senator suggest 
to strike “any other act” and only confine it 
to this act? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, that was done in marking 
it up. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT; The Senator does not wish 
to strike out “any other act.” 

Mr. STENNIS. No, that is part of it. The 
ceiling is on it now. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well. 

Mr. Stennis. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Cooprr. Mr. President, I did not wish 
to intervene until the Senator from Arkansas 
and the Senator from Mississippi had agreed 
upon the questions which the Senator from 
Arkansas had raised. Now, I wish to raise 
another question on this section. I hope I 
may have the attention of the Senate for 
just a few minutes. 

When I first read title IV on page 5 of the 
bill, the thought came to me that it could 
be considered a commitment as defined in 
the national commitments resolution which 
was adopted almost unanimously by the 
Senate. I may attach too much importance 
to language, but I want to give the reasons 
for my thinking in this direction. 

In Vietnam we are furnishing supplies and 
equipment to the South Vietnamese and to 
other free forces who are assisting the South 
Vietnamese. We are also using our troops in 
support of the South Vietnamese. 

The same situation may prevail in Laos 
and Thailand, as far as I know. We have 
authorized the supply of equipment and 
materiel to Laos and Thailand. Until a few 
years ago such supplies were authorized 
under the military assistance section of the 
foreign aid bill; in 1967 the authority was 
transferred to the military authorization bill. 

My question goes to the meaning of the 
word “support.” Is it intended in this sec- 
tion that support of free forces in Laos and 
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Thailand is limited to equipment, materiel, 
and supplies, or is it intended that word 
“support” shall include the use of our own 
Armed Forces in support of the local forces 
of Thailand and Laos. 

Mr. STENNIs. No. 

Mr. Cooper. If use of our forces is intended, 
article IV of the bill could be construed as a 
commitment of our Armed Forces. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Senator 
presents a very good question but I do not 
hesitate for one moment in answering. It 
does not include troop personnel of that 
kind. 

As a matter of fact, I shall have printed 
in the Recor within just a few minutes an 
itemization of these very items for fiscal year 
1968, fiscal year 1969, and fiscal year 1970, 
prospectively. We are dealing here with $2,- 
226,400 for fiscal year 1970 which includes 
no military construction at this time, but 
procurement for the Army, Navy, shipbuild- 
ing conversion, aircraft procurement, missile 
procurement, and other procurement, and 
the operation and maintenance for the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. So it is 
strictly military matters, and military mat- 
ters alone. 

Mr. Coorer. Mr, President, I accept, of 
course, as all of us do, the statement and 
intention of the Senator from Mississippi, 
about his understanding of the matter. But 
it is important that we know the intention 
of the language which speaks of itself. I 
would ask if the Senator from Arkansas and 
the Senator from Mississippi would be willing 
to modify paragraph (2) which now reads 
“(2) local forces in Laos and Thailand;" so 
as to insert before “local” the words: “to pro- 
vide equipment, material supplies, and main- 
tenance thereof to”. The additional language 
would remove any question of the inten- 
tion—I do not know this is so intended; I 
hope it is not intended to use any of these 
funds for our forces to support the local 
forces of Laos and Thailand. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. Cooper. I base my suggested language 
in part on a statement made by former Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara when he asked 
that funds to assist Laos and Thailand local 
forces be taken out of the foreign aid bill 
and placed in the defense bill. He supported 
his request in a letter to Senator RUSSELL, 
chairman of the Armed Forces Committee. 

“We are prepared to provide Laos and Thai- 
land the equipment and supplies they re- 
quire to combat the armed Communist forces 
which threaten their freedom. Therefore, the 
transfer itself implies neither escalation of 
conflict nor change in type or level of assist- 
ance; it merely refiects the most effective 
manner to handle the problem.” 

My amendment would limit the use of any 
of the funds, as far as Laos and Thailand are 
concerned, to equipment, material, and 
supplies, 

Mr. Stennis. The Senator might supply 
his language on that point. With respect to 
equipment and supplies there, we already 
have a list in the Recorp of what is 
represented. 

Perhaps the language would provide this 
would not include any troops or U.S. forces. 
Maybe that would cover it. 

Mr. Cooper. “Other than U.S. forces.” 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I would like to 
make a comment. Perhaps the Senator from 
Mississippi and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky might indicate whether or not this 
is within the scope of the Senator's proposed 
language. My understanding is that main- 
tenance can be involved as well as the actual 
supplies and material. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. If we are going to have main- 
tenance, this could indicate contract main- 
tenance, or it could indicate modifications 
of equipment. So I certainly think mainte- 
nance should be in this language if we are 
going to use specific language. 

Mr. STENNIS. The word “maintenance” is 
in the bill of particulars that I am going to 
have printed in the Recorp. It does include 
many things in addition to military hard- 
ware. It really has no place in this bill, strict- 
ly speaking, except $147 million. As a matter 
of convenience we put it in 2 cr 3 years ago. 

I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I am certain 
I know what the Senator from Kentucky is 
getting at. I find myself in favor of that but 
I have a question as to whether or not his 
exclusion would be so complete that we could 
not, for example, install radars in Laos or 
Thailand, or electronic detection equipment, 
or electronic relay equipment that would re- 
quire, at least for a time, personnel from the 
United States. These people might not be in 
uniform. They might be South Vietnamese. 
Would the idea of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky go that far? 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, I shall try to 
make myself clear. I do draw a distinction 
between operations, on the one hand, in Viet- 
nam and in Laos and Thailand, on the other. 

Whatever may be one’s views on Vietnam, 
we are assisting Vietnam in at least two ways; 
one by the supply of equipment and materiel: 
and the other, and of greatest importance, by 
the use of our Armed Forces in support of 
Armed Forces of Vietnam and other free 
forces. I have never voted against funds for 
these purposes. 

Tt has been said by former President John- 
son that we have made a commitment for 
the use of our Armed Forces by the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution. It has been debated and 
debated. In any case, we are in Vietnam, 
and we are at war. I do not know what is 
occurring in Laos or Thailand but I know 
it has not been declared either by the Ex- 
ecutive or the Congress that we have a com- 
mitment in Laos and Tailand against the 
Pathet Lao, or any insurgents in Thailand, 
or Laos. The United States is at least not at 
war in Laos or Thailand, My purpose is to 
be sure that we do not provide funds for the 
use of our Armed Forces in support of the 
local forces of Laos and Thailand and thus 
run the risk of becoming engaged in war 
without joint authority of the Executive and 
Congress. 

On June 25, the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion which had been introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, which was later modified 
and passed almost unanimously by the Sen- 
ate. It states: 

“Resolved, That (1) a national commit- 
ment for the purpose of this resolution 
means the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on foreign territory, or a prom- 
ise to assist a foreign country, govern- 
ment, or people by the use of the Armed 
Forces or financial resources of the United 
States, either immediately or upon the hap- 
pening of certain events, and (2) it is the 
sense of the Senate that a national com- 
mitment by the United States results only 
from affirmative action taken by the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the United 
States Government by means of a treaty, 
statute, or concurrent resolution of both 
Houses of Congress specifically providing 
for such commitment.” 

Mr. President, this bill when enacted will 
become a statute. It will represent the ac- 
tion of both Houses of Congress. It leaves 
no doubt that we are ready to provide finan- 
cial resources of the United States to local 
forces in Laos and Thailand, but if we do 
not make certain by proper language that 
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it does not provide funds for our Armed 
Forces to engage in fighting in support of 
the local forces of Laos and Tailand, it would 
be interpreted that this statute does provide 
such funds for such use of our Armed Forces. 
This may be said to strain language, but if 
it is strained, we become involved in Viet- 
nam by strained action, by the strained 
premises by the evolution of events which, 
I am sure, no one in the early years intended 
or thought would bring us into that war. 

I want to provide language in this section, 
that will insure that use of the funds in- 
volves only the financial resources of the 
United States. That means our money, our 
equipment, our materiel, our supplies and 
operations related thereto. It would pro- 
hibit the use of Armed Forces in support and 
combat support, of local forces fighting in 
Laos and Thailand. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, perhaps 
we are missing a danger involved in all of 
this; namely, if we lend or sell equipment 
to the present Vietnam Government, it is 
very possible that in the not too distant 
future, the North Vietnamese and the Viet- 
cong could well be using that equipment 
against some of the countries which today 
are on our side; specifically, Laos and 
Thailand. 

That, I think, is a great danger, as evi- 
denced by the fact that in the hearings con- 
ducted in the Foreign Relations Committee 
last year, relative to the sale of arms to other 
countries, we found there were some 6,000 
American tanks which, in effect, were for 
sale if it could be arranged on the right 
basis to countries in other parts of the world 
where the tanks were not considered 
obsolescent. 

With complete respect for the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
there is no real secret about the fact that we 
have and are conducting military operations 
in Laos; also that we are conducting mili- 
tary operations from Thailand. I believe that 
it is important to recognize tonight if Ameri- 
cans are in danger in Thailand or if Ameri- 
cans are in danger in Laos, because of actions 
taken over recent years, it is as important for 
use to work to defend them in those coun- 
tries as to defend them in South Vietnam. 

This morning, in a hearing conducted in 
the Foreign Relations Committee with re- 
spect to certain activities, the witness, not 
of high rank, testified that before anything 
occurred under the contingent agreement in 
question, the matter should be taken up with 
the Congress. 

That, to me, made considerable impression, 
because at least up to this administration, 
many things took place in Laos and Thailand 
which were not taken up with the Congress. 
So I checked the legislative history of the 
present Secretary of Defense when he was 
a Member of the other body, and found that 
he was forceful in stating such matters 
should be taken up with the Congress. 

I also found to my satisfaction that the 
reason this witness stated it should be taken 
up with the Congress was probably because 
the Secretary of Defense believed it should be 
taken up with the Congress. I believe, there- 
fore, that we are in a new era when it comes 
to the method and the nature of risking 
troops and utilizing equipment, in foreign 
countries. I would give full and great credit 
to the efforts which have been made by the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee so as to clarify this matter in these 
hearings. 

But, for these reasons and because of the 
position taken by the current management of 
the Defense Department, I would hope that 
we would see fit to pass title IV as it is now 
in the bill. 

Mr. President, I regret implications—not 
made here on the floor of the Senate—which 
would imply that we have no military opera- 
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tions in Laos. We know we are having them 
there; and we know we have built six major 
basés in Thailand. 

I believe that title 4 is all right, I thing 
this discussion has been constructive from 
the standpoint of the future. 

Mr. STENNIS. As it is, by adoption of the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is right; the amend- 
ment of the able Senator from Arkansas, as 
modified by the amendment of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee. We will have both committees 
working together, and this part of the bill 
will be settled. 

Mr. STrennis. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Texas had asked me for recognition. I 
yield to him. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. President, I would like to 
associate my self with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri. I think 
the thrust of the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky would be to deny involve- 
ment of American personnel. It should be 
roundly defeated. To begin with, what we are 
talking about when we talk about Thailand 
and Laos forces is paramilitary forces, regard- 
ing counter-insurgency work. We are trying 
to give them the sophisticated equipment 
to do anything, for example, airlift and radar. 
If we cannot train them to use the equip- 
ment, it is pretty useless to give it to them. 

I might say that our bases in Thailand are 
defended by Thai troops. It is proposed that 
they get no personnel support from the troops 
in Thailand? Are we going to get no support 
for the air bases that are supposed to be 
defended? 

The thrust of the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky would be to necessi- 
tate using American personnel for work that 
they would not have to do if we were to allow 
some support of Thai troops or paramilitary 
troops. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, I would like to 
hear from the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. STENNIs. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will excuse me just a minute, the Senator 
from Arkansas and the Senator from Indi- 
ana asked me to yield to them. I believe 
the Senator from Arkansas asked me first. 
I yield to him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as I said a 
moment ago on this particular amendment, 
it seems to me that, with the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi, it would be 
satisfactory. I think the matter raised by 
the Senator from Kentucky, however, is a 
very significant one, and I do not want, in 
any offhand way, to make what might be 
called a national commitment with regard 
to Thailand. 

In my next amendment as printed, No. 111, 
which deals with the question of the Secre- 
tary of Defense making available reports 
prepared by outside organizations. I have in 
mind such things as “think tanks,” and so 
on. That amendment is before the Senate. 

I have also prepared another section which 
I want to discuss as a modification to my 
amendment, which provides that— 

“The Secretary of Defense shall also pro- 
vide to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives a copy of all bilateral contingency 
plans, signed by a representative of the De- 
partment of Defense and an official of a 
government of a foreign country, involving 
use of United States forces for the joint 
defense of that country.” 

It deals, in effect, with the point the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky has raised. 

The point of the Senator from Kentucky is 
a very important one. I do not wish, through 
inadvertence, to see another Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution go through here without knowing 
it. Iam inclined to believe that, with the ex- 
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planation and interpretation given by the 
Senator from Mississippi and the Senator 
from Missouri, it would be certainly an out- 
rageous way to interpret it if it were done 
that way. 

I wonder if the Senator from Kentucky 
could not offer this amendment at a later 
date as his own amendment on this precise 
subject. I do not know whether the next 
amendment would cover it. 

I think the Senator has a valid point, but 
I do not think it is necessary, with what has 
been said with regard to this amendment. 

Mr. Srennis. Mr. President, if I may say 
this, I think the Senator from Kentucky has 
made a contribution here. I have enjoyed 
getting his thought. This is purely a money 
bill. This is purely a special section here for 
foreign military aid. It has 2 years of use as 
a precedent. Except to put a ceiling on it, I 
believe we ought to proceed in that way. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator believes it 
would be an outrageous distortion to in- 
terpret it as authority for use of our military 
forces, apart from what they are presently 
doing? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not see how it could be 
interpreted that way. It would be a real 
monstrosity. 

I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do not think 
there is any question that the amount is for 
military hardware and uses of that kind, and 
does not involve soldiers at all. But I rose to 
ask the Senator this question: He earmarked 
$2.5 billion. During the hearings that were 
held 2 weeks ago. the figure was $2.2 billion 
instead of $2.5 billion. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator modify 
his amendment to include that figure? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. I think there should be 
some latitude. The $2.2 billion, which I men- 
tioned during the debate, was arrived at 
when the budget was written up. We have 
already had a somewhat augmented program 
to aid the Vietnamese to build up their mili- 
tary forces. 

I think that $2.5 billion figure is a realistic 
one. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The reason why I raised the 
question is that we used the figure of $2.5 
billion during all the hearings we had as 
being the amount of foreign aid to be used 
for military hardware. 

Mr. STENNIS. It will not hurt at all to have 
this excess. I suggest that in the supple- 
mental bills the extra amount of money will 
be used. It is better to have it done that way 
than to have the department draw the money 
from somewhere else and then come before 
the Congress with a big deficit. I think we 
ought to accept the figure of $2.5 billion. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, it is late and I 
do not want to detain the Senate. As I have 
said, I may be straining the point, but I do 
not think so. 

This is an important matter. For years we 
have been talking about Vietnam, and cries 
of anguish have gone up because we did not 
look ahead and consider the end that the 
steps that were being taken could lead to— 
our involvement in war. This bill before us 
will become a statute—could be another step 
involving the United States much as the 
course of events led to our involvement in 
Vietnam. 

I would agree that it would be a monstros- 
ity if the President of the United States, upon 
the language of this section should consider 
the language of this bill as authority to en- 
ter the war in Laos or Thailand. It would be 
a monstrosity, and I have full confidence in 
President Nixon, and that he would not do 
so, but that does not relieve us of our re- 
sponsibility. 

It is admitted here by the chairman of the 
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committee that these funds shall be used 
only for what has been termed military as- 
sistance. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. Cooper. And, as I understand that they 
shall not be used for our armed forces in sup- 
port of fighting, or assisting fighting of the 
local forces of Laos and Thailand, other than 
for supplies. Therefore, I will propose another 
amendment. “Military assistance,” I believe, 
is a phrase of art. Is it not? 

Mr. STENNIs. Well, the Senator would know 
more about that than I would. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For years it was in the for- 
eign aid legislation. I assume it is still con- 
sidered as such. 

Mr. Cooper. In the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of Defense before both the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee and the Foreign Relations 
Committee in 1967, he spoke of the transfer 
of military assistance from the foreign aid 
bill to the defense bill. He called it military 
assistance, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. Cooper. That is what it had been 
termed when it was considered by the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

I propose: On line 15 before “local” insert 
the words “military assistance” so as to read 
“Military assistance to local forces in Laos 
and Thailand.” If these two items, Vietnam, 
Laos, and Thailand, were separated and dis- 
tinguished there would be no problem of a 
misunderstanding. 

However, the same words are employed for 
the use of funds in Vietnam as for Laos and 
Thailand, and there could be a mistake about 
ane eee I would urge that before “‘lo- 

ere be inserted the words “ - 
sistance.” pti fo 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would think 
neem ant that would 

Mr. STENNIS. We are talking about money. 
We are talking about funds. The first sen- 
tence reads “Not to exceed $2.5 billion of the 
funds authorized for appropriation for the 
use of the Armed Forces,” and so forth. We 
are talking about money, and that is all. 

ra SAE mates Yes. 

- STENNIS, And it would not fit in 
before the Senator’s words “local jem 
it seems to me. x 

Mr. Cooper. I thought my suggestion would 
help. I will offer the amendment I first pro- 
posed. Is it in order for me to offer an 
amendment? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the Senator read it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules 
that it is not in order for the Senator from 
Kentucky to offer an amendment at this 
point, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th 
state ae e Senator will 

Mr. Cooper. After the pending amendment 
is voted upon, as it has been modified would 
an amendment to the modified amendment 
then be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator 
from Kentucky send his proposed amend- 
ment to the desk? 

The Chair would say, in answer to the in- 
quiry of the Senator from Kentucky, that 
after the pending amendment, as modified, 
is voted upon, it would be in order that his 
amendment be considered. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I think the 
amendment has been fully explained. I ask 
unanimous consent that the table of funds 
to which reference has been made, the last 
item being $2.2 billion, be printed in the 
ReEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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ESTIMATED AMOUNTS INCLUDED 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


IN MILITARY FUNCTIONS BUDGET FOR SUPPORT OF FREE WORLD MILITARY 


ASSISTANCE FORCES IN VIETNAM, LAOS, AND THAILAND AND RELATED COSTS, FISCAL YEAR 1970 BUDGET 


INCLUDING THE AID/DOD REALINEMENT 


{In millions of dollars} 


Military personnel: 


NE EO Se Sarre ares og a eerie eee 


Total, military personnel 


Operation and maintenance: 


Marine Corps. 
Air Force 


Other procurement 

Shipbuilding and conversion 

PAMN—Navy aircraft and missiles. 
Marine Corps 
Air Force: 

Aircraft procurement 

Missile procurement. 

Other procurement. ._..........-- 


Total, procurement........- otaa e ee 


Military construction: 


ee Re see eo tere. eee Toe 


Navy... 
Air Force. 


Total, military construction. 
Grand total 


Fiscal er 


Fiscal eed Fiscal {err 


114.2 
6 


116.3 
-l 
14.8 

2 


10:8 


708.0 
47.5 
10.7 

131.8 


2,226.4 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I believe that 
for the information of Senators, the clerk 
should read the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state 
the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, as modified. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

“On page 5, line 11, strike out the quota- 
tion marks and the word ‘Funds’ and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘Not to exceed 
$2,500,000,000 of the funds’. 

“On page 5, line 17, strike out the words 
‘the Secretary of Defense’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the words ‘the President’. 

“On page 5, line 17, insert after the word 
‘conditions’ the phrase ‘under the Presidential 
regulations’.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
from Kentucky now call up his amendment? 

Mr, Cooper. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

“On page 5, line 15, after (2) imsert the 
following: ‘to provide equipment, material, 
supplies, and maintenance thereof to’.”” 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, there has been 
a very good discussion, but I do want to have 
for the Recorp an interpretation of the sec- 
tion. I would not be so interested if I had not 
been conscious of the steps by which our 
country became involved in the war in Viet- 
nam. I shall spend a minute or two on the 
subject. 

It all started very simply. Under President 
Eisenhower, military advisers were sent to 
Vietnam. I do not know whether I should 
speak of a statement former President Eisen- 
hower made when he is now dead, but I 
think it proper. He came here one day 2 years 
ago and talked to a number of us. He said. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we have 
order? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. Cooper. He said that the only com- 
mitment he had made, was to provide mili- 
tary assistance in the form of advisers, and 
to provide economic aid as long as South 
Vietnam made appropriate steps to help 
itself. 

I may say that, after searching the record, 
that is all I could ever find that he had 
promised. 

For years, he had our military advisers in 
Vietnam. We furnished equipment to Viet- 
nam; we supported various regimes—it is 
hard to remember how many—and then, as 
the fighting increased in the outer areas, we 
began to send troops to those areas, to assist 
the South Vietnamese in acual fighting. They 
were finally fired upon, and it became a 
matter of national honor to defend them, as 
the President had the right to do, additional 
troops were sent to South Vietnam and step 
by step we had become involved in the war 
in Vietnam. 

I am sure that President Eisenhower, Pres- 
ident Kennedy, or President Johnson never 
intended that we would be involved in war 
and certainly no major war. But we conveyed 
to South Vietnam the impression that we 
would stand with them and defend them. 
I believe we conveyed that impression 
throughout Southeast Asia, 

Wars start from small beginnings. I have 
thought, and many Senators have thought— 
it was definitely the expression of the Senate 
in the adoption of the National Commit- 
ments Resolution—that a likely way to be- 
come inyolved in a war is to put our armed 
forces in another country where there is a 
local war. And if we stay there long enough 
and send enough men there, they will be fired 
on some day, and then, as I have said, it is 
& matter of national honor and, because the 
President has the constitutional duty to pro- 
tect our troops, we will be involved in a war. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. Cooper. I yield. 

Mr. FuLsrRIGHT. What the Senator has said 
does revive in my memory very clearly what 
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was said, and particularly what I said, after 
having been briefed and informed by the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of State, 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, in 
regard to the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

The Senator is very persuasive. It is a fact, 
even though I thought it was a monstrosity, 
that later the resolution was interpreted as 
it was by the President of the United States, 
that it was so interpreted; and every time 
the matter came up it was thrown in our 
faces. I believe the Senator's amendment will 
make the Senate's intent clearer and more 
positive. I do not really see how this can 
restrict the President's obligations, and I 
hope the Senator from Mississippi will accept 
the suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky. 
What we are trying to do is protect ourselves 
from such a monstrous interpretation. That 
having happened within the memory of all 
of us here, I believe it would be a very 
healthy thing for it to be accepted. 

Mr. President, I am not sure; can I accept 
it? I would be willing to do so, with the agree- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Senate has 
voted on the other amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. Coorer.I have the floor, but I will 
yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr, Stennis. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas has al- 
ready been agreed to. Can any one Senator 
accept another amendment to that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Senator from 
Mississippi asking that question as a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules 
that it cannot be accepted. The amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas has been voted 
upon. This is new matter. 

Mr. Cooper. I hope not, but it is possible 
we may be in war in Laos or Thailand: and 
if we go into war with the concurrent au- 
thority of the President of the United States 
and Congress, we will understand where we 
are, and at least Congress and the President 
will have made a determination that it is in 
our national interest. 

We may become involved in war without 
such a determination at some point, with 
some 35,000 troops in Thailand, as I recall. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There were 45,000 at the 
last count, I think. 

Mr. Cooper. If at some point we thus be- 
came engaged in fighting, we may find our- 
selves at war by the same process as that by 
which we backed into war in Vietnam. 

Again, I point out that the language of the 
amendment applies both to Vietnam and to 
Laos and Thailand. It is the identical 
language. 

I read the language to which I refer: 

“Funds authorized for appropriation for 
the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States under this or any other Act are 
authorized to be made available for their 
stated purposes to support: (1) Vietnamese 
and other free world forces in Vietnam, (2) 
local forces in Laos and Thailand;” 

The same language is used for both coun- 
tries. It is a possible interpretation that these 
funds could be used in the same way in Laos 
and Thailand as they are now being used in 
Vietnam. 

I have said that it would be preposterous 
if the Secretary of Defense or the President 
were to use the funds in Laos and Thailand 
as they are being used in Vietnam as a result 
of the language of title IV. However, it is our 
province and our responsibility to make cer- 
tain that the funds are not treated in the 
same way. This is the purpose of my amend- 
ment. It is simply to provide that as far as 
Laos and Thailand are concerned, these 
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funds will only involve material, equipment, 
supplies, and related costs. The term “related 
costs” is in the language of the bill. 

If this is what is intended by the sponsors 
of the bill and the administration, I do not 
see why they should not accept my language. 
It would remove all doubt. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. Cooper. I yield the floor. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from 
Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. SymincTon. Mr. President, I make two 
points. In effect, we have been in war in Laos 
for years, and it is time the American people 
know more of the facts. 

Second, the present Secretary of Defense 
states that, if this matter comes up again 
from the standpoint of any contingent 
agreement, he believes it is a matter which 
should be taken up with the Congress. 

Mr. ALLOoTT. Mr. President, I belleve that 
the previous remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri, as well as his just 
completed remarks, are well taken. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. AtLtotr. Mr. President, I have been 
very quiet during the course of this debate. 
And, as I have listened to the debate, I find 
my emotions swelling up within me to the 
place where I think I would be hard pressed 
to express them in the period of 3 or 4 
hours. 

I am not a warlike man, nor am I an un- 
peaceful man, But I find it difficult for any- 
one who was concerned with the vital com- 
mittees of the Senate to stand on this floor 
and say he did not know in the spring of 1964 
that we were becoming involved in the war 
in Vietnam. 

It is impossible for anyone not to have 
known it. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, was the Senator 
referring to me? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I was referring to anyone who 
was a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee or the Appropriations Committee at 
the time. 

Mr. Cooper. Let me say in response that 
during that debate I said that I knew what 
we might get into. I voted for the resolution, 
but I had no misapprehension about its pos- 
sibilities. The debate will show that on that 
day I said that it could lead us into war, 
but we had confidence in the President that 
he would use his authority with judgment. 

However, I do not want the United States 
to get into the same situation again by the 
failure of the Congress to exercise its re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I appreciate the 
situation of the Senator. And I ask him, and 
he can answer it in any way he wants to, if 
he does not believe the Secretary of Defense 
of his own party and if he does not believe 
his own President, because we have had 
assurances from both of them that we will 
not have any more commitments of troops 
in the Far East. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator let me respond? 

Mr. ALLoTT. The Senator may respond. 

Mr. Coopsr. Mr. President, I believe in the 
responsibility of the President, and I believe 
in President Nixon. He is my President 
whether he is Republican or Democrat. It 
happens that we are members of the same 
party, of which I am proud. 

I understand and respect his responsibility. 
I believe that he will exercise it to the best 
of his ability, and he has great ability. 

I believe also in the responsibility of Con- 
gress, both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. I believe that we have a respon- 
sibility to determine also, whether the 
United States should go into war and 
whether we should become involved in situa- 
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tions which will send us into war—whether 
our national interests, security and proper 
commitments are actually involved. 

We are talking about the future, and 
whether we will take steps or refuse to take 
steps that may prevent or inhibit the 
possibility of war. 

Mr. AtLotr. Mr. President, I understand 
the concern of the Senator about not want- 
ing to become involved in another Vietnam. 
However, my statement was that there is no 
reason for anyone who was a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Appfo- 
priations Committee, and particularly the 
Defense Subcommittee, or the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, not to have known in the 
spring and summer of 1964 that we were 
going to become involved in a war. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AtLotr, Mr. President, I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that repeating the statement is inviting 
comment upon a matter which was dis- 
cussed at length. And the Senator looks in 
this direction. 

I was there. It is true that in the spring 
of 1964, we had approximately 15,000 or 
16,000 soldiers in Vietnam, There had been a 
gradual escalation from the time that Presi- 
dent Kennedy came in, when there were less 
than 800 men who were considered to be 
advisers. They were not considered to be 
combat soldiers. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There were 636, if the Sen- 
ator wants the exact figure. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do not 
think anyone thought that we were at war 
or anticipated that we would be at war 
there in the future. 

President Eisenhower had been given the 
opportunity to go to war in Vietnam and 
he rejected it—I think very wisely—on the 
advice of General Ridgeway and General 
Gavin. 

I certainly did not think we were getting 
into war when President Kennedy sent ad- 
visor personnel out there. 

It is my impression that at about the same 
time he sent troops to Germany because 
Khrushchev had threatened him, he be- 
lieved, at the meeting at Vienna. 

I do not believe that he intended to get 
into war any more than he intended to get 
into war in Germany by sending those troops 
there. 

No action had been taken when it came to 
the Gulf of Tonkin incident itself—— 

Mr. AuLorr. Mr. President, with all due 
deference to the Senator, I said that I would 
yield for a question. I have been listening to 
the distinguished Senator, without interrupt- 
ing him for weeks now. I yielded for a ques- 
tion, not for a speech. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I will put 
it this way. Has the Senator read the report 
of the Foreign Relations Committee on the 
incidents of the Gulf of Tonkin? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Recently? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. At any time. 

Mr. ALLorT. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Was the Senator not im- 
pressed with the fact that the representa- 
tions given to that committee by the then 
Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff proved to be in error? 

Mr. ArLorrT. I am completely aware of 
that. And I was present during all of the 
Gulf of Tonkin debate. I am aware of the 
statements made by various Senators at 
that time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is aware that 
the statements made by the Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee were based 
on information given to him which informa- 
tion proved to be in error. 

The question I ask the Senator is this: 
That being so, how can he make the state- 
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ment that we all knew—and I assume he 
means by that intended to accept—the 
Southeast Asia resolution was the equiva- 
lent of a declaration of war? 

Mr. ALLoTr. Mr. President, I have made 
no such statement. I have tried to make my 
remarks, and I am going to make them if we 
stay here until midnight, despite the Sena- 
tor’s loquacity. I never made the statement 
or implied the statement that when the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution, for which I admit I 
voted, was passed, everybody knew we were 
going to get into war. That was not in 1964. 
The Gulf of Tonkin resolution was not passed 
in 1964, 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; it was 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Unfortunately, it was in 
August of 1964. 

Mr. ALLOTT, I thought it was before that. 
I apologize. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I happen to know about 
that. I was present. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I apologize. I had my dates 
crossed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The alleged incidents took 
place on the second and fourth of Au- 
gust, 1964. The resolution had been prepared 
long before that, I think. It was introduced 
in the House, and it was acted upon almost 
instantaneously. 

Mr. ALLoTT. Let me say to the Senator 
that my mind played me a trick. I thought it 
was before this. 

But I will still go back to the statement I 
made that in 1964 no member of the Armed 
Services Committee or the Appropriations 
Committee—particularly the Defense Com- 
mittee or the Foreign Relations Committee— 
should not have known that we were being 
committed to a war at that time. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to continue—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Maybe we should be a lot 
brighter than we are, but I did not know it, 
I am frank to say. 

Mr. ALLorr. Well, I am not surprised. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, having 
had some unpleasant personal experiences 
about that time in 1964, involving this sub- 
ject, I can speak with some experience on it. 

I have made the charge repeatedly, and it 
has never been denied—and this information 
came to me before my campaign actually 
started—that we did not drift into this war. 
We had a small number of advisers over there 
in 1960 and 1961, and suddenly 15,000 to 
16.000 men were sent over, with explicit 
orders to shoot back. 

I tried to bring this to the attention of the 
American public; I could not get anybody to 
listen to me. I do not think it would have 
made a bit of difference. 

But we were at war when the Gulf of Ton- 
kin incident took place. I remember begging 
for equal time on television so I could present 
not the Republican side but this American 
side of the understanding of what was going 
on in Vietnam, and I never got any place. 
When you are shooting back in a situation 
such as that, you are in war; and although 
we had advisers over there who were ex- 
plicitly told never to fire on anyone, this ad- 
visory situation ended some time in 1962, 
when the troops were told to fire back. 

I suggest to the Senator from Kentucky 
that, unless I am badly mistaken, even his 
language could not prevent a President from 
giving the same orders or a Secretary of 
Defense from giving the same orders. 

So I have a feeling that what we are talk- 
ing about now gets to the fact of whether 
or not we, as Senators, have faith, regardless 
of whether we are Republicans or Democrats, 
in the man who has been elected President 
and the men with whom he has surrounded 
himself as Secretary of State and Secretary 
of Defense. 

I merely wanted to inject this because I 
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have not heard it brought up. I have never 
been challenged on it, and I have made it 
and made it and made it. 

Mr. ALLOTT, I would say to the Senator that 
I see no reason to challenge it, looking back- 
ward for 5 years now. 

Mr. Stennis addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ALLoTT. I wish to continue. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield for this statement—it is 6 o'clock, 
and if we are going to have a vote tonight, 
I think we should vote, with all deference 
to the Senator from Colorado. I just want to 
give my opinion. 

Mr. ALLoTT. Mr. President, I want to defer 
to the Senator, but I have kept very quiet 
during the past weeks. My remarks will be 
very short. The fact that I would like to 
speak for 3 or 4 hours does not mean I am 
going to do so or have any intention of doing 
so. 
Mr. Stennis. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. AuLort. If the Senator will permit me 
to continue for a short time, I will be very 
grateful to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. ALLorr. Mr. President, looking at the 
present admendment, I wish to say this: The 
thing that has concerned me about many of 
the rash of amendments that we have had— 
some of them have been meritorious—is that 
in my belief the Senate may be moving 
toward the position of creating a vacuum in 
Southeast Asia. 

I know that the domino theory was dis- 
credited by all the intellectuals in this 
country several years ago. But whether the 
domino theory was discredited by the intel- 
lectuals or not, the fact is that if we do not 
preserve free governments in Southeast Asia, 
we are leaving a vacuum which is going to be 
filled faster than we can turn around by the 
Red Chinese and by the North Vietnamese. 

As long ago as 1962, I brought to the at- 
tention of the State Department—without 
any action or any acknowledgement in any 
way—the fact that Red Chinese troops were 
roaming at will through a good portion of 
northern Thailand. They still are, except that 
now they are actually engaging in acts of 
war, This is a large area. It is composed 
of many people, and with it a lot of the 
natural resource wealth of the world. 

We have done very well, in my opinion, in 
Indonesia; perhaps not as startlingly well as 
in Malaysia. 

But if we permit Laos to go completely 
down the drain, Thailand to go down the 
drain, and Vietnam to go down the drain, as 
some people would like to do—and some 
people would like to have us encourage the 
promotion of a dual government there—I do 
not think it will be long before Southeast 
Asia will have become a Communist strong- 
hold, When this occurs, I think our position 
in the world will be much more difficult; our 
position with the Philippines will be much 
more difficult; our position with Indonesia 
will be much more difficult; and our position 
with Malaysia will be impossible. 

When we formed the tripartite situation in 
Laos, I said at the time it would not work. 
It has not worked. Today we find that the 
Plain of Jars in Laos is pretty much overrun 
by the Viet Minh. 

If I may have the attention of the Senator 
from Kentucky particularly as I make this 
remark, I do not want to see commitments 
made for ground troops in this area any more 
than he does. He is no more sincere in his 
belief than I am, But I am sure he knows 
that we have air bases in Thailand. He knows 
that we have a naval base in Thailand. That 
is no secret. He knows of our activities now— 
which I shall not mention—in Laos, activities 
which do not involve ground troops. 

T have read his amendment. I say in all sin- 
cerity, looking down the road to what I 
think could happen if the Senate keeps on 
with this sort of frenetic pattern it has estab- 
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lished during the last few days and weeks, 
that I am afraid we shall be sending a good 
portion of the world down the drain. I have 
had the clerk write out the Fulbright amend- 
ment as modified. The amendment, so modi- 
fied reads, in pertinent portion: 

“Not to exceed $2.5 billion of the funds 
authorized for appropriation for the use of 
the Armed Forces of the United States under 
this or any other Act are authorized to be 
made available for their stated purposes to 
support: (1) Vietnamese and other free world 
forces in Vietnam, (2)—” 

And this is where the Senator's amend- 
ment comes in— 

“to provide materiel, supplies, equipment, 
and maintenance thereof to local forces in 
Laos and Thailand.” 

Have I quoted the Senator's amendment 
correctly? 

Mr. Cooper. Correctly. 

Mr. ALLoTT. In my opinion, what the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky's amendment could mean 
is that we could not put supplies in Laos 
or Thailand to maintain our forces, or sup- 
plies to protect our airports, our Air Force, 
our naval bases, or anything else that we 
have there. The legislative history is quite 
clear, I think, as it pertains to every Senator, 
that none of us wishes to engage in more 
ground warfare in Southeast Asia or, for that 
matter, anywhere else. 

But I cannot read his amendment in any 
Way except as being a totally unacceptable 
and crippling burden upon the Secretary of 
Defense and the President. I know the Sena- 
tor’s concern. I know he is sincere. I have 
never seen him do anything in his life which 
was not sincere. He does not play games with 
people and he does not play games with legis- 
lation. He is completely a sincere, honest, and 
straightforward man. 

But just as strongly, I would hope he 
would not press his amendment because I 
think it places a burden on our President 
with respect to the protection of our forces 
in those areas, which is something that no 
one, if he understood it as I interpret it, 
would wish to do. 

Mr. MurpHy. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MurpnHy. Mr. President, I wish to ask 
the Senator if it is not true that the Presi- 
dent inherited the problems in Vietnam. I 
know the wish is shared by all of us that 
there had been another way to solve that 
problem. I know all of us wish that there 
was some way to solve it now without with- 
drawing from our commitments and without 
doing something that would not be in the 
best interests of our country. 

However, is it not true that the President 
said. on several occasions there will be no 
more Vietnams in his administration? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is my understanding of 
what he has said. 

Mr. MurpHy. Would it not be considered 
responsible that this man who has been in 
public life for many years and who has been 
elected by the people of this country be 
given the confidence without trying to write 
into an authorization bill for military pro- 
curement provisions that might be a detri- 
ment to the protection of American people, 
American troops, and American property? 

Mr. ALLorrT. I fully believe so; yes. 

Mr. MurpnHy. Mr. President, I have listened 
patiently to the discussion, As I said at the 
outset, and as the distinguished Senator 
from Florida stated, this entire discussion 
has been a filibuster. This entire discussion 
has taken place at the wrong time and under 
the wrong set of circumstances. It should not 
be a part of this particular bill. I made that 
statement on the first day we considered the 
bill. 

I assure the Senate that the work of this 
committee was carefully and thoughtfully 
done. It was properly done. But now it is 
being shredded, twisted, and torn up. The 
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more I hear this discussion, the more I am 
certain discussion on our foreign policy, pres- 
ent and future, should take place in this 
body, I would enjoy taking part in it. 

However, it would seem to me, and I hope 
the Senator agrees, that this evening, at this 
stage, in this protracted discussion this is an 
unfortunate attempt to place restrictions on 
a new President who has been doing a mag- 
nificent job, as far as I know, in bringing 
about solutions to problems that he inher- 
ited. By taking a good hard look at them he 
will be able to find solutions. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator for his con- 
tribution. I am appreciative of the Senator's 
statements. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr, ALLoTT. I yield. 

Mr, Tower. Mr. President. I think this is 
a dangerous amendment. I think it is poten- 
tially mischievous and very unnecessary for 
us to vote on it tonight when it has not been 
printed and no one has had a chance to look 
at it. There is no copy available except what 
has been scratched in pencil on a piece of 
paper. I think the matter requires extensive 
debate. 

I spent a great deal of time in Laos and 
Thailand. I know what we are engaged in and 
I know the extent to which we are involved. 

If a rigid interpretation were applied to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky it 
could seriously jeopardize the lives of Amer- 
ican men. I am not prepared to vote willy- 
nilly on something that we know nothing 
about. We do not know the reaction of the 
Department of Defense to the amendment or 
how they would interpret it. 

If extended discussion is required on the 
matter tonight I am prepared to discuss it at 
length as long as anyone is prepared to sit 
and listen, 

Mr. Stennis and Mr. Fulbright addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. ALLorr. Mr. President, I assured the 
Senator from Mississippi I would not retain 
the floor for more than a few minutes. I have 
no intention of holding the floor further. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that the statement made by the Senator 
from California is true. Senators can rest 
assured that any matter coming out of the 
committee of the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi has had the most meticulous 
scrutiny, observation, discussion, and 
thought. 

While I do not desire to retain the floor 
against the wishes of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, I felt some of these 
things had to be said before this matter was 
voted upon because I am convinced this 
amendment would wreak a lot of havoc. 

There can be no question in anyone’s mind 
after this legislative history that the amend- 
ment agreed to a few moments ago was never 
intended to put ground troops in Laos and 
Thailand. 

Mr. SymMIncTon. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AtLotr, I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I would hope we could get 
on with the bill. I respectfully point out to 
the Senate the fact that the language was 
agreed to by the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services and the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I thought 
that the language agreed to was eminently 
satisfactory and that we could have gone 
ahead at least 1 hour ago and gotten through 
with this part of the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the contribution of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I feel this section is old law. It already 
has a meaning. It has been followed ‘these 2 
years. It would be far better to keep this 
section now, as used heretofore, with the 
ceiling we have prepared. If the Senator from 
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Kentucky wants to pursue his thoughts fur- 
ther, I know what a draftsman he is and 
that he does not need anyone particularly, 
but if he would put anything he has in mind 
in a separate amendment, it would be helpful 
to see what others thought. 

I am glad now to yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, I have taken 
up a good deal of time tonight. I must say 
that I have not filibustered. 

Mr. Cooper. I have taken some time be- 
cause I considered this to be an important 
matter, much more important than merely 
reducing the amounts involved, with due 
regard to my friend from Arkansas and my 
friend from Mississippi. We are dealing with 
an entirely different concept: The question 
of whether funds can be spent for the use 
of our Armed Forces in fighting in support 
of local Laos and Thailand forces without a 
commitment by the President or the Congress 
or both, which might lead to war. 

I would therefore urge that the question 
is much more important than the matter of 
dollars and cents. 

I want to thank my friend from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT) for his statement. I know him. 
I know that he has deep feelings about these 
matters. He does sit quietly at times, but I 
know how deep his feelings run and he 
speaks with conviction, courage, and force. I 
appreciate very much what he has said, and 
for his kind remarks about me. 

Perhaps I may be sincere, but someone else 
might say that I may be sincere, but I may 
not be always right or too bright about 
things. Sincerity does not always make up 
for those qualities. 

My amendment has not been printed. I 
had thought about it but as we were coming 
to the close of the debate in these 2 days be- 
fore we recess, I did not expect to bring it 
up until after the recess. But when the 
Senator from Arkansas offered his amend- 
ment, I knew that mine should be offered. 

I will not press for a vote tonight. I know 
that I can withdraw, and offer this amend- 
ment later, but I ask a parliamentary ques- 
tion because I want to be certain: Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the event the Senator from Kentucky 
withdraws his amendment this evening, 
would it be possible for him to submit the 
amendment at a later date? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, that would be 
completely in order. 

Mr, Cooper. I thank the Chair. I will with- 
draw the amendment but I will bring it up 
again. I hope that by the time I bring it up 
again, the Senator from Mississippi will have 
consulted with the Defense Department to 
see if they would be willing to offer language 
in title IV conforming to the Senator from 
Mississippi's understanding that it was their 
intention. The Senator has said is was in- 
tended that funds were to be used for sup- 
plies, equipment, and such. We have absolute 
confidence in the Senator from Mississippi, 
but the Department of Defense should spell 
out clearly the purpose of title IV relative to 
Laos and Thailand. 

Mr. President, we have been talking about 
the President. President Nixon is my Presi- 
dent. He is a Republican President. I do not 
want to go back into history, but members 
of my family have been Republicans since 
the Civil War—longer than some others have 
been, and some fought in the Civil War as 
Republicans. I support the office of President, 
I support the great responsibility it carries, 
and I have great admiration for and con- 
fidence in President Nixon. 

But, I also respect this body. We have 
responsibilities, too. I do not want the Presi- 
dent of the United States—and we are talk- 
ing about President Nixon—to be hindered 
in his efforts by the same mistakes which 
have been made before. 

It is rather curious that before 1966, when 
this item had been carried in the foreign aid 
bill for years, it was used for military assist- 
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ance, meaning equipment, supplies, main- 
tenance, food, and money. Then it was 
changed, and placed in the Defense bill. 

It is rather curious that after it had been 
put in the Defense bill, we began to use heli- 
copters in Laos and Thailand under orders 
of the Department of Defense, and I under- 
stand in military activities I cannot under- 
stand why the language is not differentiated 
between funds to be used in Laos and Thai- 
land and funds to be used in Vietnam. It is 
exactly the same language. Perhaps funds 
are to be used for some military activities 
such as for helicopters. Helicopters may take 
local forces to back areas. Firing on the heli- 
copters begins, as it did in Vietnam, and war 
comes. 

In 1963 or 1964—before the Gulf of Ton- 
kin resolution—I remember the former Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, Mr. Monroney, came 
back from Vietnam and told us that our 
helicopters were carrying men up the moun- 
tains, that there were U.S. riflemen on the 
helicopters who were firing in defense of the 
helicopters and the pilots, and that their fire 
was being returned from the ground. That 
may be what we are doing in Laos and 
Thailand now. 

The fact that some Senators have stated 
we are engaged in fighting in Laos and Thai- 
land makes it more important that we limit 
the funds in this bill, because if we do not, 
if we approve that kind of activity, it may 
lead—I hope not—but it may lead us into 
war. 

The SEATO Treaty states that in the event 
of armed aggression against any of the 
parties thereto, including the protocol states, 
Laos, Cambodia, or Thailand, the parties 
thereto shall take action according to their 
constitutional processes. 

Mr. President, what are the constitutional 
processes? 

It is not defined. 

When Secretary of State Dulles testified 
before the Foreign Relations Committee on 
the SEATO Treaty—I have read the testi- 
mony—he was asked what constitutional 
processes meant. He replied that it meant the 
joint authority of the executive branch and 
the Congress. 

The national commitments resolution was 
recently passed, expressing the same sense. 

If we are fighting in Thailand and Laos 
now, we should know it. 

The President of the United States— 
whether he be President Nixon, President 
Johnson, or any President, in my view, has 
no right to take our country into war without 
first coming to the Congress and asking for 
its authority. 

If a situation should arise where our forces 
were being attacked, of course, the President 
has the constitutional right to defend them 
and to protect the security of our country. 
But I do not want war to occur because of 
carelessness or failure to look ahead. If we 
get into war, I believe that the Senate wants 
the determination to be made by the joint 
authority of the President and the Congress. 

Mr. President, that is the meaning of my 
amendment. 

I shall withdraw the amendment tonight 
because many Senators have not had the op- 
portunity to read it and to consider it. Un- 
less the Armed Services Committee and its 
chairman modify the section by amend- 
ment—it has to be by amendment—and by 
interpretation so precise that no one can 
think anything to the contrary. I want to say 
that I will bring up this amendment again 
and we can determine if this body wants to 
abide by the constitutional processes, wants 
to abide by its national commitments resolu- 
tion and wants to disapprove funds for the 
use of our forces which could lead us into 
another war without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Kentucky withdraws his amendments. 

Mr. Srennis. I thank the Senator very 
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much for his splendid remarks and for what 
I think is a constructive step, too, in with- 
drawing the amendment for the time being. 
That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Copper. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator, and I may add to my remarks that 
I shall ask for a rolicall. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do not 
know what the wishes of the leadership or 
of the Senator from Mississippi are. I have 
a very minor amendment, which can go over 
until September, but I wanted to inquire as 
to the wishes of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. Srennis. Has the amendment been 
adopted? 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
has been withdrawn. No amendment is 
pending. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in other 
words, the one which I amended in accord- 
ance with the Senator's amendment has been 
adopted, according to my understanding, 

Mr. STENNIS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. FuLsBRIGHT. Mr. President, does the 
Senator wish me to offer amendment No. 111 
at this time or not? The Senator is familiar 
with it. 

Mr. Stennis. I cannot agree to it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought the Senator had 
proposed an amendment to it. 

Mr. STENNIS. No; that is the wrong one. 
The Senator is referring to another amend- 
ment. I have only seen the amendment the 
Senator has handed me within the last 
hour or two. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is No. 111. 

Mr. Stennis. I was handed the wrong one. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am sorry the Senator was 
given the wrong amendment by mistake. 
Amendment No. 111 was submitted and 
printed about a week ago. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am ready for the Senator 
to present his amendment, if he is agreeable 
to a proviso. 

Mr. MANsFIetp. Mr. President, 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do not feel 
I should let this occasion go by without ex- 
pressing my respect, regard, and affection for 
the distinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper). What he tried to say 
and what he did was and is in the minds and 
hearts of all of us, and has been for almost 
half a decade, if not longer. 

I want him to know that I honor him for 
his persistence as well as for his sagacity and 
I am delighted that he is going to introduce 
again the amendment which he has with- 
drawn, because none of us can alibi himself 
out of what he did on the Tonkin resolution. 
It was plain, clear, and legible, and every one 
of us understood it, but that does not mean 
many of us have not regretted it. 

The reason why I am impressed by what 
the distinguished Senator has said is that 
he has tried, as best he knows how, to exercise 
his responsibility as a Senator of the United 
States, in the hope that this body—the Sen- 
ate of the United States—will live up to its 
responsibility, collectively as well as individ- 
ually, and that we will participate, insofar as 
we can within the realm of the Constitution, 
in making certain that we act in line with 
what President Nixon said just this past 
month, when he laid down, in Guam, the 
Nixon Doctrine for the Pacific. 

He said, in effect, “No more Vietnams.” He 
said, in effect, we are a pacific nation, with 
peripheral Asian interests in the mainland. 
He said, in effect, we are not going to get 
involved in internal difficulties. He said, in 
effect, we are not going to go to war again 
unless it is nuclear and our security is at 
stake. 


So I am delighted that, even though the 
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hour is late, the Senator from Kentucky did 
bring up this question. It is paramount. 
Everything that is happening and has been 
happening in Vietnam has an indirect and 
a direct relationship to many of the other 
troubles that confront this Republic today. 

I agree with the Senator that we do not 
want to get involved again in an area which 
is not vital to the security of this country, 
and in an area which has cost this country 
over $100 billion—and the end is not yet in 
sight—and not just 36,000, but altogether 
44,000 dead—with the end not yet in sight— 
and with wounded of over 200,000—and the 
end not yet in sight. 

So I think the warning raised by the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky should 
be and will be heeded. 

I want him to know that I honor him for 
what he has said, and I honor him for what 
he has done in this body. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I would like 
to associate myself with everything the ma- 
jority leader has said about the Senator 
from Kentucky. The Senator from Kentucky 
played a leading role relating to the recent 
resolution with regard to the responsibilities 
of the Senate and the Congress. In offering 
this proposal and in making the statement 
he made, he was carrying into effect the 
letter, and I think the spirit, of that resolu- 
tion. He has rendered a great service. 

I could go further and say that, as a result 
of the efforts of the Senator from Kentucky, 
I have noticed that the Senate as a whole in 
recent weeks has shown a greater sensitivity 
to its responsibilities in this whole area than 
it has ever done in the 25 years I have been 
in the Senate. I think the Senator from 
Kentucky deserves the credit which the 
Senator from Montana so appropriately 
expressed. 

Mr. Javits. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield, I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks just made by my colleagues. 
The Senator from Kentucky is a dear old 
friend of mine. I made the practical sugges- 
tion that to articulate this amendment 
properly it will take not only the Depart- 
ment of Defense, but it will take the State 
Department, which have a role in trying to 
coordinate the military and diplomatic activ- 
ities of the United States. 

I think the majority leader’s words give 
added authority to the need for articulating 
an amendment which will be upon the level 
of the one we discussed so long and which 
was decided so narrowly, but which will 
truly seek to carry out a policy of the United 
States. That is what this amendment is 
really all about. 

I know that I, as a member of the com- 
mittee, and I am sure the chairman, will 
cooperate with our colleague from Kentucky, 
so that when he presents the proposal it 
will truly represent the Senate declaration 
as articulated, and which raises the question 
which the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
ALLOTT) raised, all of which is pertinent to 
our security requirements. 

Mr. Cooper. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. Javits. I think he has rendered a 
historic service. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, who has the 
floor? 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Mississippi yielded to the Senator from 
Arkansas. He had the floor initially held 
by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I was going to yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield briefly to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. Coox. Mr. President, I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks made by the 
majority leader and would like to say to my 
colleague that I would hope he would do us 
the honor, when he resubmits the amend- 
ment, to consider using the argument that is 
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now in the Recorp and disseminating it to 
the Members of this body, and that he would 
do many of us the honor of asking for co- 
sponsors to his amendment when it may be 
submitted in the future. 

Mr. Srennis. Mr. President, I yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas. If he would rather 
have the floor, I yield the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well. I will take the 
floor. I want to direct an inquiry to the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I wish to take the floor. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is my understanding the 
Senator from Mississippi has prepared an 
amendment to my amendment No. 111—a 
proviso, I should say, at the end—which 
made the amendment acceptable to him. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. STENNIs. I may say to the Senator for 
Arkansas that an additional question has 
arisen here about which I think we ought 
to have a colloquy with respect to possibly 
redrafting the amendment of the Senator. 
I am in sympathy with the amendment. I 
believe we could work something out along 
that line. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I think 
this question is a profound question that 
we are dealing with here and one that 
the Senator from Missouri has raised 
and deserves great credit for raising. I 
commend him for his efforts. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Kentucky, one of the most 
respected members of this body. As he 
will remember, I urged him to put air 
power in his resolution, because air 
power constitutes the majority of our 
operations in and over Laos. At various 
times, I have often felt, “Finally I now 
know what we are doing in Laos.” Each 
time I found out, however, that I did 
not know the entire story. 

As lawyers observe—I say this with 
respect and not in any criticism—par- 
tial truth is an evasion of truth. 

There are very important questions 
concerning the military situation in 
Laos. One is that little of their manpower 
is left. Souvanna Phouma, at a dinner 
here about a year and a half ago, said 
to us: 

When I first needed arms, I asked the 
Communists to give me military aid. When 
they refused, I came to you. 


The implication was clear; if we did 
not give him the military aid, he was 
going to get that aid from the Com- 
munists. 

It is my belief, as well as that of ex- 
perts, that the forces which oppose his 
government in Vientiane can take Laos 
any time they choose, unless the United 
States decides to start another major 
military intervention in that country. 

There is a further development since 
the hearings the Senator referred to, 
namely, the greater importance rela- 
tively speaking—especially with respect 
to their military role—of the CIA-di- 
rected irregulars. They are close to being 
about all that is left to protect Souvanna 
Phouma and his government. 

As we know, Pak Se is now in danger. 
Luang Prabang was in danger for some 
time. 

Finally, and in some ways certainly 
most important, is the possible confron- 
tation with the Chinese. In the air we 
are flying pretty close to China. No one 
had the remotest idea the Chinese would 
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move in force against us in North Korea 
when they did just that some 20 years 
ago. We all know the results of that de- 
velopment. 

So, despite the fact I respectfully com- 
mend the administration for accomplish- 
ing better relationships recently with 
the Chinese, these activities do not seem 
to support that better understanding. 

One can only view with apprehension 
the number of military commitments of 
the United States. I recently returned 
from Germany. As an American, I would 
not want to see soldiers of a foreign coun- 
try walking up and down the streets of 
St. Louis 25 years after the end of a war. 

This psychology prevails around the 
world today. [Deleted.] 

So it seems some of these Laos opera- 
tions should be examined, not only from 
a strictly military point of view, but also 
from the standpoint of diplomacy, inter- 
national relations. 

i yield to the able minority leader. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I join the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri in 
expressing the hope that as much as pos- 
sible of the report of the two staff mem- 
bers can be declassified. 

I ask the Senator if it is not the fact 
that in discussing the allegations regard- 
ing the so-called massive U.S. bombings 
in the north, the charge was the bombings 
caused great losses among the civilian 
Laos population and were principally re- 
sponsible for the refugee problem in Laos. 
Is it not a fact that the committee in- 
vestigators do not come to the conclu- 
sions I have stated? As a matter of fact, 
they point out—while they treat it 
briefly—it is my understanding, that 
what they found was that while there 
had been occasional injury to the civilian 
population, there have been great efforts 
to avoid it, and that the refugee problem 
was due to many things, among which 
the bombing was one. But generally these 
two charges repeated in the press are not 
actually borne out by the two staff 
members. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
minority leader has made a good point. 
We do not know just how much damage 
has been done to the civilian population. 
The people the staff members saw as- 
sured them it was relatively little. 

We have the B-52 raids. The staff was 
told in Vientiane that there were 
[deleted] raids in the first 4 months of 
this year, as against [deleted] such raids 
last year. Then we have fighter planes 
up there. They use napalm as well as 
bombs, 

I would say that undoubtedly some of 
the reports have been exaggerated. 

In the report itself, the staff members 
point out: 


Given the apparent stringency of these 
rules of engagement, it, is difficult to see how 
roads with civilian traffic, villages and groups 
of civilians. could haye been bombed, 
rocketed or napalmed. It seems clear, how- 
ever, although the rules are stricter now 
than they were some years ago, that mistakes 
do happen (especially when Forward Air 
Controllers begin flying missions as soon as 
they arrive in Laos); that some pilots have 
deliberately violated the rules of engagement 
expending ordnance against unauthorized 
targets (the town of Khang Khay being a 
notable example); and that the system itself 
is so complicated that it cannot possibly be 
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foolproof. Indeed the effort to provide in 
the rules of engagement for every contingency 
appears to create obvious loopholes. One is 
the rule which allows ground fire to be re- 
turned virtually anywhere in Laos when a 
U.S. plane is participating in a search and 
rescue operation or is flying in support of 
infiltrating or exfiltrating troops. 

There are plenty of instances known to 
American civillan employees who have been 
in Laos for some years in which civilian 
targets have been bombed. There is a certain 
reluctance, especially on the part of the Air 
Force, to admit that mistakes have happened 
which tends to undermine the credibility of 
Official claims made about the infallibility of 
the conduct of the air war in Laos. The 
Embassy itself is quite insistent that the 
rules are scrupulously observed. Yet it ap- 
parently has no system for regular photo- 
graphic rivew of the results of individual 
strikes, although it can and does ask for 
special photography if there is reason to be- 
lieve @ violation has occurred. 


In the previous administration we 
found our advisers were flying with South 
Vietnamese pilots who could not speak 
English and the advisers could not speak 
Vietnamese; it is so often difficult to 
know just what is going on. But I do feel 
that any air activity around northern 
Laos has in it the incipient danger of 
starting a major war. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent’s report in March of 1970 points 
out that the respective press conferences 
of the 26th of September and 8th of De- 
cember 1969 and 30th of January 1970, 
had indicated a number of things, one 
of which was: 

That at the request of the Royal Laotian 
Government, we have flown reconnaissance 
missions in Northern Laos in support of the 
Laotian government’s effort to defend itself 
against North Vietnamese aggression and 
that we were engaged in some other activities. 


Then he goes on to say: 

It would, of course, have posed no political 
problem for me to have disclosed in greater 
detail this military support activity which 
had been initiated by two previous admin- 
istrations and which have been continued 
by this administration. 

I have not considered it in the national 
interest to do so because of our concern that 
putting emphasis on American activities in 
Laos might hinder the efforts of Prime Min- 
ister Souvanna Phouma to bring about ad- 
herence to the Geneva Agreements by the 
Communist signatories. 


That is part of what he said. Now, 
in doing that, and in the speech, does 
not the President recite the goals that 
the Senator worries about today when 
he says that we do not have a policy re- 
garding Laos. 

Then the whole speech of the Presi- 
dent points back to the statements of 
the other Presidents. He says: 

Our goal in Laos has been and continues 
to be to reduce American involvement and 
not to increase it, to bring peace in accord- 
ance with the 1962 agreement and not to 
prolong the war. 


He quotes earlier the statement of 
President Kennedy in 1961: 


Laos is far away from America, but the 
world is small. The security of all Southeast 


Asia will be endangered if Laos loses its 
neutral independence. 

When we put those two statements to- 
gether, are they not the goals of three 
successive administrations? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the administration of President Ken- 
nedy, I am sure his goal was also peace, 
the same as other presidents. 

With respect to the statement made by 
President Nixon, he talks about recon- 
naissance. We are all looking at each 
other. Iam sure the Soviets take pictures 
of the capital every day the weather is 
good. And I am also sure we take pictures 
of theirs. 

What I was and am worried about, 
however, was and is the nature and the 
degree of combat involvement up in 
northern Laos, much of it close to China. 

It seems that now we all have the goal 
of getting out as soon as possible. I do not 
want to be sarcastic, but have never 
understood how the best way to get out of 
one country was to invade two other 
countries—Cambodia and more recently 
Laos. I would think the best way to 
achieve the goals the minority leader pre- 
sented would be to give fullest support to 
the Laotian Government. 

Anyone who has been to Laos would 
say this present government would fall 
even faster than the Governments of 
either South Vietnam or Cambodia 
without this heavy support from the 
United States. 

Mr. SCOTT. But the Senator spoke 
about the wide U.S. participation and the 
potential threat existing there. 

President Kennedy ordered 500 ma- 
rines to that country in May, 1962. Did 
President Kennedy ask the consent of 
Congress prior to going in there with the 
Marines? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not know if he 
made any specific request. 

Mr. SCOTT. I supported him. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If we made a mis- 
take in 1962, or any other year, that does 
not justify another mistake today. 

Mr. SCOTT. I was in favor of it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. At one time I, too, 
was in favor of many things in the Far 
East; but that was before I knew as much 
about what we were and are doing as I 
know today. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would be glad to 
yield to the distinguished assistant mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, this fol- 
lows along on a point involved in the 
colloquy with the distinguished minority 
leader. Some reference was made to the 
fact that in his statement in March 1970, 
President Nixon, in what I think was a 
very candid and forthright statement of 
the situation and the facts regarding our 
involvement in Laos, not only made it 
clear that we have flown reconnaissance 
missions in northern Laos, but he also 
said: 

We have continued to conduct air opera- 
tions. Our first priority for such operations 
is to interdict the continued flow of troops 
and supplies across Laotian territory on the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. 


Then he says: 

In addition to these air operations on the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail, we have continued to 
carry out reconnaissance flights in Northern 
Laos and to fly combat support missions for 
Laotian forces when requested to do so by the 
Royal Laotian Government. 
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At another point in this statement of 
March 1970, he said: 


Our support efforts have the one purpose 
of helping prevent the recognized Laotian 
government from being overwhelmed by 
larger Communist forces dominated by the 
North Vietnamese. 


It may be that the air combat support 
missions—perhaps different planes are 
being used, perhaps they are in a differ- 
ent place, but the fact that we were doing 
more than conducting reconnaissance 
flights was no surprise to Congress in 
March of 1970. 

With the consent of the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri, I would ask unan- 
imous consent that this entire statement 
of President Nixon of March 1970, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as foilows: 


Scope OF THE U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN Laos— 
A STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT NIXON 1 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


In light of the increasingly massive pres- 
ence of North Vietnamese troops and their 
recent offensives in Laos, I have written let- 
ters today to British Prime Minister Wilson 
and Soviet Premier Kosygin asking their help 
in restoring the 1962 Geneva agreements for 
that country.? 

As cochairman of that conference, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union have 
particular responsibilities for seeing that its 
provisions are honored. My letters note the 
persistent North Vietnamese violations of the 
accords and their current offensives, support 
the Laotian Prime Minister’s own current 
appeal to the cochairmen for consultations, 
urge the cochairmen to work with other 
signatories of the Geneva accords, and pledge 
full United States cooperation. 

Hanoi’s most recent military buildup in 
Laos has been particularly escalatory. They 
have poured over 13,000 additional troops 
into Laos during the past few months, rais- 
ing their total in Laos to over 67,000. Thirty 
North Vietnamese battalions from regular 
division units participated in the current 
campaign in the Plain of Jars with tanks, 
armored cars, and long-range artillery. The 
indigenous Laotian Communists, the Pathet 
Lao, are playing an insignificant role. 

North Viet-Nam's military escalation in 
Laos has intensified public discussion in this 
country. The purpose of this statement is to 
set forth the record of what we found in 
January 1969 and the policy of this admin- 
istration since that time. 


I. WHAT WE FOUND 
A. The 1962 Accords 


When we came into office, this administra- 
tion found a highly precarious situation in 
Laos. Its basic legal framework had been es- 
tablished by the 1962 accords entered into by 
the Kennedy administration. 

Laos has been a battleground for most of 
the past 20 years. In 1949 it became a semi- 
independent state within the French Union. 
The Pathet Lao Communists rebelled against 
the government in the early 1950’s and fight- 
ing continued until the 1954 Geneva settle- 
ments ended the Indochina war. Laos at that 
time became an independent neutral state. 
The indigenous Communists, the Pathet Lao, 
nevertheless retained control of the two 
northern provinces. 

Since then, this small country has been the 


1Issued at Key Biscayne, Fla., on Mar. 6 
(White House press release). 

? For texts of the Declaration on the Neu- 
trality of Laos and an accompanying proto- 
col, see BULLETIN of Aug. 13, 1962, p. 259. 
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victim of persistent subversion, and finally 
invasion, by the North Vietnamese. 

By 1961, North Vietnamese involvement 
became marked, the Communist forces made 
great advances, and a serious situation con- 
fronted the Kennedy administration. In his 
news conference of March 1961, President 
Kennedy said, “Laos is far away from Ameri- 
ca, but the world is small. . . . The security 
of all Southeast Asia will be endangered if 
Laos loses its neutral independence.” * 

In May 1961, negotiations for a Laotian 
settlement opened in Geneva, with Governor 
[W. Averell] Harriman as the chief American 
negotiator. During the course of those long 
negotiations, fighting continued and the 
Communists made further advances. Faced 
with a potential threat to Thailand, Presi- 
dent Kennedy ordered 5,000 marines to that 
country in May 1962. 

Finally, in July 1962, after 14 months of 
negotiations, 14 nations signed the Geneva 
accords providing for the neutralization of 
Laos. Other signatories besides the United 
States included the Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China, North Viet-Nam, the United 
Kingdom, France, the Southeast Asia nations 
most directly involved, and the members of 
the International Control Commission, 
Canada, India, and Poland. 

These accords came 1 month after the three 
contending forces within Laos announced 
agreement on the details of a coalition gov- 
ernment composed of the three major politi- 
cal factions and headed by the neutralist, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma. North Viet-Nam 
claimed that it favored a coalition govern- 
ment. Both North Viet-Nam and the Soviet 
Union backed Prince Souvanna for his new 
post. The present government of Laos thus 
has been the one originally proposed by the 
Communists. In approving the 1962 arrange- 
ments, the Kennedy administration in effect 
accepted the basic formulation which had 
been advanced by North Viet-Nam and the 
Soviet Union for a Laotian political settle- 
ment. 

B. The Record 1962-1969 

Before the ink was dry on the 1962 Geneva 
documents, and despite the fact that they 
embodied most of its own proposals, North 
Viet-Nam started violating them. In compii- 
ance with the accords, the 666 Americans who 
had been assisting the Royal Lao Government 
withdrew under ICC supervision. In contrast, 
the North Vietnamese passed only a token 
40 men through ICC checkpoints and left 
over 6,000 troops in the country. 

A steadily growing number of North Viet- 
mamese troops have remained there ever 
since, in flagrant violation of the Geneva 
accords. They climbed to about 33,000 in mid- 
1967, 46,000 in mid-1968, and 55,000 in mid- 
1969. Today they are at an all-time high of 
some 67,000 men. 

These are not advisers or technicians or 
attachés. They are line units of the North 
Vietnamese Army conducting open aggres- 
sion against a neighbor that poses no threat 
to Hanol. 

In addition, since 1964 over a half million 
North Vietnamese troops have crossed the 
“Ho Chi Minh Trail” in Laos to invade South 
Viet-Nam, This infiltration route provides 
the great bulk of men and supplies for the 
war in South Viet-Nam. 

The political arrangements for a three-way 
government survived only until April 1963, 
when the Pathet Lao Communist leaders 
departed from the capital and left their 
Cabinet posts vacant. Fighting soon resumed, 
and since then there have been cycles of 
Communist offensives and Royal Laotian 
Government counter-offensives. The enemy 


*For President Kennedy’s news conference 
on Mar. 23, 1961, see Public Papers of the 
Presidents, John F. Kennedy, 1961, p. 213. 
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forces have been led and dominated 
throughout by the North Vietnamese. In 
recent years Hanoi has provided the great 
majority of Communist troops in Laos. 

North Viet-Nam appears to have two aims 
in Laos. The first is to ensure its ability to 
use Laos as a supply route for North Viet- 
namese forces in South Viet-Nam. The second 
is to weaken and subvert the Royal Lao 
Government—originally established at its 
urging—to hinder it from interfering with 
North Vietnamese use of Laotian territory, 
and to pave the way for the eventual estab- 
lishment of a government more amenable to 
Communist control. 

Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma has 
tried a variety of diplomatic efforts to restore 
peace in Laos. He has repeatedly appealed to 
the co-chairmen and others to help arrange 
for restoration of the 1962 accords. He and 
the International Control Commission, ham- 
pered by lack of authority, have reported and 
publicized North Vietnamese violations of 
the accords. And Prime Minister Souvanna 
Phouma has made several attempts to 
achieve political reconciliation with the 
Pathet Lao and to reconstitute a tripartite 
government. 

None of these efforts has borne fruit. 
Frustrated in his diplomatic efforts and con- 
fronted with continuing outside aggression, 
Souvanna has called upon three American 
administrations to assist his government in 
preserving Laotian neutrality and integrity. 

By early 1963 the North Vietnamese and 
Pathet Lao had openly breached the 1962 
agreements by attacking the neutralist gov- 
ernment forces in north Laos and by oc- 
cupying and fortifying the area in southeast 
Laos along what came to be known as the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. In these circumstances, 
the Laotian Prime Minister requested 
American aid in the form of supplies and 
munitions. The Kennedy administration pro- 
vided this assistance in line with the Laotian 
Government's right under the Geneva ac- 
cords to seek help in its self-defense. 

In mid-May 1964 the Pathet Lao, supported 
by the North Vietnamese, attacked Prime 
Minister Souvanna Phouma’s neutralist mili- 
tary forces on the Plain of Jars. North Viet- 
Nam also began to increase its use of the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail to further its aggression 
against South Viet-Nam. The Johnson ad- 
ministration responded to Royal Laotian 
Government requests to meet this escalation 
by increasing our training and logistic sup- 
port to the Royal Lao Government. In May 
1964, as North Vietnamese presence in- 
creased, the United States, at Royal Lao 
Government request, began flying certain in- 
terdictory missions against invaders who 
were violating Lao neutrality. 

Thus, when this administration came into 
office we faced a chronically serious situation 
in Laos. There had been 6 years of seasonal 
Communist attacks and growing U.S. in- 
volvement at the request of the Royal Laotian 
Government. The North Vietnamese had 
steadily increased both their infiltration 
through Laos into South Viet-Nam and their 
troop presence in Laos itself. Any facade of 
native Pathet Lao independence had been 
stripped away. In January 1969 we thus had 
a military assistance program reaching back 
over 6 years, and air operations dating over 
4 years. 

It. THE POLICY OF THIS ADMINISTRATION 

Since this administration has been in office, 
North Vietnamese pressure has continued. 
Last spring, the North Vietnamese mounted 
a campaign which threatened the royal 
capital and moved beyond the areas pre- 
viously occupied by Communists. A counter- 
attack by the Lao Government forces, in- 
tended to relieve this military pressure and 
cut off supply lines, caught the enemy by 
surprise and succeeded beyond expectations 
in pushing them off the strategic central 
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plain in north Laos known as the Plain of 
Jars. 

The North Vietnamese left behind huge 
stores of arms, ammunition, and other sup- 
plies cached on the plain. During their opera- 
tions in the Plain of Jars last summer and 
fall, Lao Government forces captured almost 
8,000 tons of Communist equipment, sup- 
plies, and weapons, including tanks, armored 
cars, artillery pieces, machineguns, and 
thousands of individual weapons, including 
about 4,000 tons of ammunition. The size and 
nature of these supply caches the Com- 
munists had emplaced on the plain by the 
summer of 1969 show clearly that many 
months ago the North Vietnamese were pre- 
paring for major offensive actions on Laotian 
territory against the Royal Lao Government. 

During the final months of 1969 and Jan- 
uary 1970, Hanoi sent over 13,000 additional 
troops into Laos and rebuilt their stocks and 
supply lines. They also introduced tanks and 
long-range artillery. 

During January and February, Prime 
Minister Souvanna Phouma proposed to the 
other side that the Plain of Jars be neutral- 
ized. The Communists’ response was to 
launch their current offensive, which has 
recaptured the Plain of Jars and is threaten- 
ing to go beyond the farthest line of past 
Communist advances. 

The Prime Minister is now once again try- 
ing to obtain consultations among all the 
parties to the Geneva accords, envisaged 
under article 4 when there is a violation of 
Lao sovereignty, independence, neutrality, or 
territorial integrity. 

In this situation, our purposes remain 
straightforward. 

We are trying above all to save American 
and Allied lives in South Viet-Nam, which 
are threatened by the continual infiltration 
of North Vietnamese troops and supplies 
along the Ho Chi Minh Trail. Hanoi has in- 
filtrated over 100,000 men through Laos since 
this administration took office, and over 
500,000 altogether. Our airstrikes have de- 
stroyed weapons and supplies over the past 
4 years which would have taken thousands of 
American lives. 

We are also supporting the independence 
and neutrality of Laos as set forth in the 
1962 Geneva agreements. Our assistance has 
always been at the request of the legitimate 
government of Prime Minister Souvanna 
Phouma, which the North Vietnamese helped 
establish; it is directly related to North Viet- 
namese violations of the agreements. 

We continue to be hopeful of eventual 
progress in the negotiations in Paris. But 
serious doubts are raised as to Hanoi’s inten- 
tions if it is simultaneously violating the 
Geneva agreements on Laos, which we 
reached with them largely on the basis of 
their own proposals. What we do in Laos has 
thus as its aim to bring about conditions for 
progress toward peace in the entire Indo- 
chinese Peninsula. 

I turn now to the precise nature of our aid 
to Laos. 

In response to press conference questions 
on September 26, December 8, and January 30, 
I have indicated:* 

That the United States has no ground com- 
bat forces in Laos. 

That there were 50,000 North Vietnamese 
troops in Laos and that “more perhaps are 
coming.” 

That at the request of the Royal Laotian 
Government, which was set up by the Geneya 
aceords of 1962, we have provided logistical 
and other assistance to that Government for 
the purpose of helping it to prevent the Com- 
munist conquest of Laos. 

That we have used airpower for the pur- 
pose of interdicting the flow of North Viet- 


‘For background, see BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 


1969, p. 313; Dec. 29, 1969, p. 617; and Feb. 16, 
1970, p. 173. 
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namese troops and supplies on that part of 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail which runs through 
Laos. 

That at the request of the Royal Laotian 
Government, we have flown reconnaissance 
missions in northern Laos in support of the 
Laotian Government's efforts to defend itself 
against North Vietnamese aggression and 
that we were engaged in “some other 
activities.” 

It would, of course, have posed no political 
problem for me to have disclosed in greater 
detail those military support activities which 
had been initiated by two previous adminis- 
trations and which have been continued by 
this administration. 

I have not considered it in the national in- 
terest to do so because of our concern that 
putting emphasis on American activities in 
Laos might hinder the efforts of Prime Min- 
ister Souvanna Phouma to bring about ad- 
herence to the Geneva agreements by the 
Communist signatories. 

In recent days, however, there has been in- 
tense public speculation to the effect that 
the United States involvement in Laos has 
substantially increased, in violation of the 
Geneva accords; that American ground forces 
are engaged in combat in Laos; and that our 
air activity has had the effect of escalating 
the conflict. 

Because these reports are grossly inaccu- 
rate, I have concluded that our national in- 
terest will be served by putting the subject 
into perspective through a precise descrip- 
tion of our current activities in Laos. 

These are the facts: 

There are no American ground combat 
troops in Laos. 

We have no plans for introducing ground 
combat forces into Laos. 

The total number of Americans directly 
employed by the U.S. Government in Laos is 
616. In addition, there are 424 Americans em- 
ployed on contract to the Government or to 
Government contractors. Of these 1,040 
Americans, the total number, military and 
civilian, engaged in a military advisory or 
military training capacity numbers 320. 
Logistics personnel number 323. 

No American stationed in Laos has ever 
been killed in ground combat operations. 

U.S. personnel in Laos during the past year 
has not increased, while during the past few 
months North Viet-Nam has sent over 13,000 
additional combat ground troops into Laos. 

When requested by the Royal Laotian Gov- 
ernment, we have continued to provide mili- 
tary assistance to regular and irregular 
Laotian forces in the form of equipment, 
training, and logistics. The levels of our as- 
sistance have risen in response to the growth 
of North Vietnamese combat activities. 

We have continued to conduct air opera- 
tions. Our first priority for such operations is 
to interdict the continued flow of troops and 
supplies across Laotian territory on the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail. As Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces, I consider it my responsi- 
bility to use our airpower to interdict this 
flow of supplies and men into South Viet- 
Nam and thereby avoid a heavy toll of 
American and Allied lives. 

In addition to these air operations on the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail, we have continued to 
carry out reconnaissance flights in northern 
Laos and to fly combat support missions for 
Laotian forces when requested to do so by 
the Royal Laotian Government. 

In every instance our combat air opera- 
tions have taken place only over those parts 
of Laos occupied and contested by North 
Vietnamese and other Communist forces. 
They have been flown only when requested 
by the Laotian Government. The level of 
our air operations has been increased only 
as the number of North Vietnamese in Laos 
and the level of their aggression has 
increased, 

Our goal in Laos has been and continues 
to be to reduce American involvement and 
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not to increase it, to bring peace in accord- 
ance with the 1962 accords and not to pro- 
long the war. 

That is the picture of our current aid to 
Laos. It is limited. It is requested. It is 
supportive and defensive. It continues the 
purposes and operations of two previous 
administrations. It has been necessary to 
protect American lives in Viet-Nam and to 
preserve a precarious but important balance 
in Laos. 

Ill, THE FUTURE 

Peace remains the highest priority of this 
administration. We will continue our search 
for it in Viet-Nam. I hope my appeal today 
to the Geneva conference cochairmen will 
help in Laos, Our policy for that torn coun- 
try will continue to rest on some basic 
principles: 

We will cooperate fully with all diplomatic 
efforts to restore the 1962 Geneva agreements. 

We will continue to support the legitimate 
government of Prime Minister Souvanna 
Phouma and his efforts to deescalate the 
conflict and reach political understandings. 

Our air interdiction efforts are designed 
to protect American and Allied lives in 
Viet-Nam. Our support efforts have the one 
purpose of helping prevent the recognized 
Laotian government from being over- 
whelmed by larger Communist forces domi- 
nated by the North Vietnamese. 

We will continue to give the American 
people the fullest possible information on 
our involvement, consistent with national 
security. 

I hope that a genuine quest for peace in 
Indochina can now begin. For Lacs, this will 
require the efforts of the Geneva conference 
cochairmen and the signatory countries. 

But most of all it will require realism and 
reasonableness from Hanoi. For it is the 
North Vietnamese, not we, who have esca- 
lated the fighting. Today there are 67,000 
North Vietnamese troops in this small coun- 
try. There are no American troops there. 
Hanoi is not threatened by Laos; it runs 
risks only when it moves its force across 
borders. 

We desire nothing more in Laos than to 
see a return to the Geneva agreements and 
the withdrawal of North Vietnamese troops, 
leaving the Lao people to settle their own 
differences in a peaceful manner. 

In the search for peace we stand ready to 
cooperate in every way with the other coun- 
tries involved. That search prompted my 
letters today to the British Prime Minister 
and the Soviet Premier. That search will 
continue to guide our policy. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. May I observe to 
the able Senator that not too long ago 
there was a lot of talk about reconnais- 
sance planes flying over North Vietnam, 
and that heavy attacks were made by 
our Government because of North Viet- 
namese attacks against these—our—re- 
connaissance planes. 

One day I happened to ask the ques- 
tion: Were those reconnaissance planes 
escorted by American fighters? The an- 
swer was yes. Now it would have been 
very difficult at times for a North Viet- 
namese gunner on the ground with an 
antiaircraft crew to identify which plane 
was the reconnaissance plane and which 
was the combat plane because they were 
the same model. One is rigged for combat, 
the other for reconnaissance. It would 
be difficult for the antiaircraft gunners 
to determine whether the plane had come 
in to destroy them or to reconnoiter them. 

No doubt we have sent fighter planes 
up to support forces of the Laotian Gov- 
ernment. That does not worry me too 
much. What does worry me, however, is 
our air operations up in northern Laos 
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coupled with the addition of thousands 
upon thousands of Chinese in northern 
Laos along the road being built at the 
request of Souvanna Phouma, and at 
least one the Chinese are building on 
their own. Thousands more Chinese are 
there than were there previously; and 
there is this heavy antiaircraft develop- 
ment. 

I suggest to the assistant minority 
leader that shooting down a fighter 
bomber is one thing, but if we lost some 
B—52’s up there, either from antiaircraft 
fire or fighter attacks, this could well be 
a different ball game as against what we 
have had in the past, or what was re- 
ferred to in the statement the Senator 
placed in the record. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield to 
the able Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There are two or three 
points I would like to touch on briefly. 

The Senator from Colorado became a 
member of the Defense Subcommittee on 
Appropriations at the time of the death 
of Senator Bridges of New Hampshire. 
That would take it back to the late fall 
of 1962, I believe it was, or perhaps Jan- 
uary 1963. 

I must say to my friend that I have 
seen him in committee meetings and I 
have sat with him for many hours in 
committee hearings of that particular 
committee. I do not refer to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services or the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations because I 
am not a member of either of those 
committees. 

But this Senator has been aware of the 
situation going on in northern Laos, I 
am certain almost all the time since I 
have been on the Defense Subcommittee. 

I think during all this time also the 
construction of the road has been under- 
way, and I can remember back as long 
as 4 or 5 years ago in the hearings when 
the fortifications in the defense of that 
road were discussed at some length in 
that committee. 

The point of this is that really I am 
not sure. Perhaps the Senator from Mis- 
souri did not know these things. But I 
think if he casts his mind back, he will 
recall discussions of particularly the 
Plain of Jars situation and Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, if the Senator happened 
to be present at the Defense Subcommit- 
tee hearings at that time. 

Iam not sure he was present. Of course 
he is busy and he does not attend all of 
the hearings, but I know this Senator 
never had any communication with the 
Secretary of Defense or any of the sub- 
secretaries at that time and the only 
place I could have possibly found out this 
information was in the Defense Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. I think it 
is wise to keep this in mind. 

Did the Senator say he had no aware- 
ness of the road until 1967? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I never said any- 
thing like that—have known about this 
road for a long time—but if the Senator 
from Colorado knew about B-52’s operat- 
ing in northern Laos in any quantity, he 
had information I did not have. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No, the Senator did not 
mention B-52’s. I am talking about 
general support. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. The B-52 happens 
to be the largest strategic jet airplane in 
the world today. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I know. I have seen 
them, too. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The staff report 
states: 

D. Chinese Forces. The number of Chi- 
nese forces along the road they are building 
in northern Laos has increased from be- 
tween 6,000 and 8,000, the figure given the 
Subcommittee two years ago, to somewhere 
between 14,000 and 20,000. 

The Chinese have also moved in a heavy 
new increment of radar-directed anti-air- 
craft weapons, increasing the number by 100 
in the last six to seven months to the present 
total of 395, including for the first time guns 
of 85mm and 100mm, the latter said to be 
effective up to 68,000 feet. Since early 1970, 
they have also [deleted]. Of the Chinese 
troops along the road, those who hold to the 
lower figure of 14,000 say that between 3,000 
and 3,500 are members of anti-aircraft crews 
and the rest construction workers while 
those who give the higher estimate say that 
anti-aircraft crews total 6,000 to 7,000. 

As a result of recent work done on the 
road it will be a motorable all-weather sur- 
face dual-lane highway by August all the 
way from the Chinese border to Muong Huon, 
although there has been no extension of the 
road past Muong Huon since February 1970. 
In addition to upgrading earlier road con- 
struction, the Chinese have, since November 
1970, constructed eight small arms firing 
ranges of a kind normally associated with 
garrisons of ground troops as well as large 
headquarters buildings and 66 basketball 
courts, There are 154 camps along the road. 
The western branch of the road still ends 45 
miles from Pak Beng on the Mekong River, 
some 20 miles from Thailand. On the eastern 
leg of the road, only a bridge or ferry across 
the River Ou needs to be built to connect 
with the road which has been reconstructed 
from Dienbienphu into Laos. 


The point made is that I received no 
information about this from any com- 
mittee; and there is a heavy additional 
number of Chinese, who possibly are 
military, placed into northern Laos. 
There could be a confrontation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. This matter has been 
discussed before in that subcommittee; 
not with respect to the B-52’s but with 
respect to the Chinese coming in and 
building the road. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That road develop- 
ment has been known for many years. 
We are talking about a difference in de- 
gree, not in kind. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The document on our 
desks states there were 6,000 troops there. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. A simple way to 
handle this would be to get the testi- 
mony from the committee. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think the record is 
there, and I do not want this moment 
to pass by treating this matter as if it 
all has come up in the last few. months. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Except for the ex- 
tensive use of B-52’s in northern Laos, 
that was not my intention. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It simply is not true. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I believe the Presi- 
dent’s statement from which the able 
minority leader was reading also stated: 

We will continue to give the American 


people the fullest possible information on 
our involvement consistent with national 


security. 


That is a fine expression of what I be- 
lieve essential. 
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I yield to the able Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. HART). 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, perhaps I 
am the only one here who has this ques- 
tion, but before we close perhaps my 
question could be clarified. That is the 
reason why I intrude. 

Putting aside the question of the 
prudence of bombing so close to China, 
and what happened in 1965 or 1967, 
twice I got the impression that it is sug- 
gested that the executive branch has 
violated our law. Before we adjourn, will 
someone please explain to me if that is 
the position? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a comment? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Inasmuch as the 
author of the amendment discussed is 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I would sug- 
gest that he answer the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I have already 
made the point that last year, with the 
cooperation of the Senator, a restriction 
was put on the money to be used for 
military assistance in Southeast Asia by 
the Armed Forces. The Senator said that 
$2.5 billion was appropriated: $2.8 bil- 
lion was originally authorized. This lan- 
guage was added to the Department of 
Defense authorization and appropriation 
bills: 


Nothing in clause (a) of the first sentence 
hereunder shall be construed as authorizing 
the use of any such funds to support Viet- 
namese or other Free World forces in actions 
designed to provide military support and 
assistance to the governments of Cambodia 


or Laos. 


When we struggled over that language 
here, we thought it would have some sig- 
nificance; that it would be an effective 
restriction against using money to pay, 
for example, for the [deleted] Thai 
troops now being paid to fight in Laos. 
The question was raised in the course 
of that debate that perhaps such costs 
were paid by the CIA, which raises an 
extremely important point about the 
CIA. 

Whenever we restrict the use of money 
to be spent by the Defense Department 
in any specific way, such as we did here, 
then we find that funds are used by the 
CIA. There funds are carried in appro- 
priation bills but not in any line item. 

When we set that kind of restriction, 
Senators would logically conclude that 
the restriction would apply to the CIA. 
Originally the CIA was supposed to be 
an intelligence agency. Now, by a proc- 
ess of osmosis, the CIA has become 
another Defense Department, if we ac- 
cept this situation, and, furthermore, a 
Defense Department that we cannot 
restrict. 

We put in a restriction that money 
cannot be used to pay for Thai troops to 
fight in Laos, but it has been reduced to 
an absolute absurdity if all the executive 
branch has to do is take the money out 
of the CIA without our knowledge. It has 
been said that we all know about what 
the CIA is doing. I have been on the CIA 
oversight committee, and I have never 
seen any detailed figures whatever. 
Often the briefings are about how many 
missiles the Russians have. When we 
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ask about specific operations, they say 
they are too secret; they can only re- 
port to the National Security Council, 
which means to the President. 

There is a lot that I did not know 
about specifically in Laos. I did not 
know they were still paying for [deleted] 
Thai troops and intended to continue 
doing so. I thought that was prohibited 
by law. I still think, by any reasonable 
interpretation by a Member of Congress, 
that it is. 

Nobody knows that the money has 
come from the CIA, unless the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee knows. 
He may be privy to knowledge nobody 
else has. They do not give out this in- 
formation. I would say, by any interpre- 
tation of the law, the executive branch 
is in violation of the law. 

Mr. HART. May I address a further 
question? Let us assume that the reach 
ae our statutory language extends to 

Does the discussion and debate about 
whether this northern activity is a 
separate war or whether it is a part of 
what we generally describe as the war in 
Vietnam have a bearing on the question 
of whether the law has been violated, 
even assuming that this language reaches 
the CIA? Is it not true that we made 
provision in that appropriation that the 
restraint we were imposing on the use of 
the moneys was not to be regarded as 
restraining its use if such use was re- 
quired to protect our own people in Viet- 
nam? Is the point about whether there 
is one war or two wars in Laos part and 
parcel of the argument over whether the 
law has been violated? 

Mr. SYMINGTON, May I say to the 
Senator that it seems to me to be clear 
the executive branch has no right, under 
the law, to support [deleted] Thai troops 
in Laos. The chairman has answered 
that. 

The Senator’s second question is a 
nicer question. The relevant language 
in the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act reads: 

Nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed to prohibit support of actions re- 
quired to insure the safe and orderly with- 
drawal or disengagement of U.S. forces from 
Southeast Asia, or to aid in the release of 
Americans held as prisoners of war. 


Under those circumstances, I would 
Say you would have to stretch pretty far 
relating getting out of Vietnam to mak- 
ing these attacks in northern Laos. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I just com- 
plete this thought? 

Mr. STENNIS. Oh, excuse me. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In the letter that 
was written to Chairman Fulbright by 
Secretary Abshire he tells us: 

We believe that it has been made clear 
that it is not a question of United States sup- 
port for regular Thai forces in Laos. The 
irregular forces involved, while raised and 
trained in Thailand, are all one-year volun- 
teers who go to Laos to serve under the com- 
mand of the Royal Lao government; in this 
case the Lao Military Region II Commander. 
The guerrilla forces are therefore considered 
to be local forces in Laos. 


I am sorry the able Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ALLotT) left the floor, because 
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he mentioned what has come up in the 
Appropriations Committee. There is no- 
body more diligent in finding out just 
what happens to the American taxpay- 
ers’ money than the chairman of that 
committee who is now on the floor. Sure, 
we discussed the fact the Chinese were 
building roads in Laos. Sure, we discussed 
planes going up North. But we had no 
idea of the magnitude of the operations, 
from the standpoint, for example, of 
their recently installed antiaircraft de- 
fenses against our planes; or about the 
additional number of people—possibly 
military—they were putting around these 
roads, and the building of roads that we 
had no idea would be this type and 
character of roads, the building of ad- 
ditional roads, and so forth. 

So again I say, when you get into this 
type and character of discussion, there 
should be a recognition of the degree of 
change, for example scores of B-52 raids 
instead of one. 

Mr. HART. I appreciate the help the 
Senator has given. I repeat, I would hope 
that all of us could resolve the very pre- 
cise question: has there been a violation 
of law? 

The other question is largely a matter 
of judgment—that is, what is or is not 
helpful in withdrawing from Vietnam. 
Because we can operate only behind 
closed doors on a matter like this, we 
should either stay until all of us under- 
stand the answer to the first question— 
the question of whether there has been a 
violation of the Jaw—or resolve that no 
one will say a blessed word, because all 
of the screaming about law and order in 
this country is talking about something 
miniscule if in fact it is established that 
one branch of the Government ignores 
the law of the lawmakers. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator will 
yield, I would put into the Record at this 
time the details as to what has actually 
been going on with respect to Thai troops 
in Laos. Let us remember that if we are 
supporting Thai troops in Laos, that 
violates the law. 

The staff report states: 

At the time of our visit to Long Tieng on 
April 28, there were [deleted] Thai there, 
at the nearby base of Sam Thong, and at 
Hill 1663 near Sam Thong. (There was also 
@ small Thai team of [deleted] men at Nam 
Yu in Military Region I.) The Thai irregu- 
lars are under [deleted] and the overall com- 
mand of General Vang Pao, Commander of 
Military Region II, Of these [deleted]. 

Most of the irregulars have been recruited, 
we were told, as a “volunteer” force outside 
the Thai Army although [deleted]. The Thai 
irregular program developed during the past 
year and was designed by the CIA specifically 
along the lines of the irregular program in 
Laos. The CIA supervises and pays for the 
training of these irregulars in Thailand and 
provides their salary, allowances (including 
death benefits) and operational costs in Laos. 
We were told that the details of the funding 
were not known in Vientiane, as all of this 
bookkeeping is done in Washington. We were 
also told, however, that some of the funds 
probably come from the Defense Depart- 
ment budget. The pay and allowances of the 
Thai irregulars are said to be less than those 
of regular Thai Army personnel [deleted]. 
The Thai irregulars are transported from 
Thailand to Laos by Air America and are 
returned to Thailand when their tours are 
up again by Air America. We were told that 
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the Embassy wanted to [deleted] the [de- 
leted] with [deleted] because the [deleted] 
were more mobile and thus “could do things 
the others could not do.” As for the future 
[Deleted.] The need for Thai “volunteers” 
results from the fact that the military man- 
power base in Laos is estimated to be 114,765 
and the Lao Army, neutralist army, irregulars 
and Pathet Lao all must draw from this base 
which is now exhausted. (General Vang Pao’s 
forces, for example, have suffered 3,272 killed 
and 5,426 wounded since 1967; as a result 
40% of his forces are no longer Meo but Lao 
Thung.) Thus additional military manpower 
can only come from outside Laos, Estimates 
of the number of additional [deleted]. We 
also understand that there have been inter- 
mittent discussions regarding the possibility 
of [deleted]. 

Incidentally, we asked what motivated Thai 
to volunteer for the irregular forces in Laos 
in light of the heavy losses some units have 
suffered. We were told that the principal 
motivation was [deleted]. 


Those are the facts as given in Laos 
to our staff members. It is quite clear 
that at least the spirit, and in our opin- 
ion the letter, of the law were both con- 
travened when we put these mercenaries 
from Thailand into Laos. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Mississippi, 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. On 
the question raised by the Senator from 
Michigan, the Senator from Missouri 
has, of course, correctly read the law as 
stated in the authorization act, which is 
Public Law 91-441, October 7, 1970. 

However, that same language was 
brought forward in the appropriation 
bill, and some will recall that the lan- 
guage in the act of October 1970 was 
restated in the appropriation bill of 
January 1971, with this further provi- 
sion: 

Provided further, that nothing contained 
in this section shall be construed to prohibit 
support of actions required to insure the safe 
and orderly withdrawal or disengagement of 
U.S. forces from Southeast Asia, or to aid in 
the release of Americans held as prisoners of 
war. 


In other words, it ties back in again to 
the condition regarding helping in the 
withdrawal or disengagement of US. 
forces from Southeast Asia. 

So we have gone back and completed 
the cycle, now, with reference to lan- 
guage. I wanted to make that comment 
because it is relevant. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate that. I 
had intended to bring that up and would 
say two things: 

We knew about the language. It is in 
the record. But it is not the position 
taken by the State Department in their 
letter to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. It is really stretch- 
ing one’s imagination a long way to jus- 
tify, for example, B-52 raids over 
northern Laos or napalming villages in 
northern Laos, as something necessary to 
insure the safe and orderly withdrawal of 
U.S. forces from Southeast Asia or the 
release of Americans held as prisoners of 
war in these various countries which once 
composed French Indochina. 

The irony is, and I am glad to note it 
is becoming more of an issue with many 
of those most closely connected with the 
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POW problem, that if we were to set a 
date to get out of this war, I think prob- 
ably we would automatically solve the 
problem of meaningful and practical 
negotiations incident to the release of 
these American prisoners. If we did that, 
we would also save the taxpayers of the 
United States many additional billions 
of dollars needed so badly in other places, 
and at the same time—to me by far the 
most important—save the unnecessary 
additional loss of American and other 
lives, the lives of their military and civil- 
ians. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
already read Ambassador Sullivan’s 
statement, but it ought to go along with 
this statement of the Senator. This is 
Ambassador Sullivan’s statement before 
the Refugee Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

The refugees in Laos are those whose lives 
have been disrupted by the other war in Laos, 
which has nothing to do with military opera- 
tions in South Vietnam or Cambodia. 


Surely, that makes clear what the ad- 
ministration’s view is with regard to the 
war in northern Laos. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. I did not know he had quoted 
that law. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I want to express my thanks 
to the Senator from Missouri for his 
initiative in trying to get to the bottom 
of this question of Laos. I also express 
my thanks to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee staff members who have been 
enormously helpful in bringing the mat- 
ter to our attention. 

My only contribution on the point, if 
I have any to make, is this: 

What we should be most concerned 
about is finding the best course of action 
for our country to follow in Laos. We 
should not overemphasize maintaining 
the dignity of the Senate or placing the 
question in dry, legalistic terms. Of 
course, we must be concerned with pre- 
serving the proper constitutional role of 
the Senate. But our main purpose should 
be to avoid unnecessary strife, suffering, 
bloodshed, and catastrophe in Southeast 
Asia. 

That is why it is terribly important to 
get the facts out, so that a judgment 
on this matter can be made by Congress 
and by the people. If the President’s ac- 
tions in Laos are necessary in order to 
end the war in South Vietnam more 
quickly, then his contention should be 
tested. We shall never be able to judge 
this unless the facts get out, and that is 
what we are after. We are trying to find 
out the truth. 

I do not think it is terribly important 
whether or not there is a technical viola- 
tion of the regulations or the limitations 
placed in appropriation and authoriza- 
tion bills, so long as we can get the facts 
out. It certainly was not the purpose of 
Congress in drafting these limitations to 
hamstring the President in order to 
glorify the Senate. That was not the 
point. The point was that the Senate did 
not think it was a good idea for the 
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United States to hire men to fight in 
Laos, whether they be regular Thai 
troops, whether they be irregular Thais, 
or whether they be from Timbuktu. We 
thought the idea of mercenaries was bad, 
and that is why we put the prohibition 
in the law. 

I am not terribly interested in whether 
the administration, by calling the Thai 
troops irregulars, successfuly avoided 
that prohibition in a legal way. I am 
deeply concerned that the administra- 
tion placed the Thai troops in Laos, and 
in that way extended the war. Not that 
the administration did not think it was 
doing the right thing. Of course, it 
thought so. I think the administration 
was mistaken, and the American people 
should have the facts to decide whether 
or not a mistake was made. 

The ultimate purpose of our inquiry 
this afternoon, I suggest, should be what 
Mr. Moose and Mr. Lowenstein concluded 
in their report about the future of Laos. 
Where are we going from here? How are 
we going to get out of this thing? To an- 
swer these questions we need the in- 
formation. I hope it will be possible at 
least for the concluding sections of the 
report to be put verbatim in the public 
record as early as possible, so the country 
can talk about Laos in these terms. The 
people do not want to hear any more as 
to whether the President exceeded his 
authority or violated the rights of Con- 
gress. Few in the country at large care 
about the rights of Congress or whether 
the President has exceeded his author- 
ity. We want to stop the fighting. That 
is what the people are interested in, and 
that is why we need the facts. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from New Jersey for his typi- 
cally constructive remarks; and agree 
with the first part of what he said with- 
out reservation—namely, that what we 
should do is try to get the facts. That was 
the basic thrust of the request for this 
closed session. Let us have the truth. 

But I cannot agree entirely with the 
second part—that it would seem rela- 
tively unimportant whether or not the 
law has been contravened. The Senate’s 
position is important, just as is the posi- 
tion of the executive branch. The posi- 
tion of Congress is important. 

Based on our slowly increasing knowl- 
edge of developments in this situation, 
we thereupon interpreted in practical 
fashion what the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey referred to and passed 
a law. It is important, as the Senator 
from Michigan requested, to find out 
whether or not that law has been vio- 
lated. Otherwise, we continue on the 
basis of the Congress saying, “You should 
not do it,” but the executive branch say- 
ing, “We are going to do it.” There is no 
way, as I see it, that we can prevent vio- 
lations unless we uphold the dignity of 
the Senate by finding out whether or not 
the law was contravened. To me that 
also—with deference to the Senator 
from New Jersey—is an important aspect 
of this situation. Otherwise, why are we 
here? If we pass a law and the law can 
be honored in the breach, what real 
reason is there to be a Senator of the 
United States. 

I have never questioned the sincerity 
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or patriotism of any Senator. Under the 
Constitution, however, we have the right 
by majority to put up the money for what 
is going on in the Far East and all over 
the world; or not to put it up. 

We have the right to find out whether 
or not a law we passed has been con- 
travened. Otherwise we are just figure- 
heads here, with no position of authority 
despite the specifics of that authority 
in the Constitution. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to my friend 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I am sure the Senator 
recognizes that I was just emphasizing 
the question about which I felt we should 
be most concerned. 

I did not mean that the constitutional 
provisions as to the rights and powers 
of the several branches of government 
are not important. All I was trying to get 
at was: why are they important? Not be- 
cause of the dignity of the individual; 
not because of the dignity of the Senate 
as such; but because the Founding 
Fathers thought, and I agree, that the 
separation of powers is deeply important 
to the continuation of democratic gov- 
ernment and to the maintenance of 
peace. That is all I was talking about. 

What I was trying to do was to carry 
this beyond the dry question of whether 
the Senate’s power and authority had 
been abused and neglected; whether or 
not we had been brushed aside. The con- 
stitutional question is important, of 
course—but not so much in itself, or not 
because it affects individually the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, the Senator from 
Arkansas, or anyone else. By this time, 
most of us have passed the point of 
worrying about matters such as that. We 
should be concerned that these abuses 
have taken place because they lead, in 
this instance, and in general, to the kind 
of danger to the peace we are all con- 
cerned about. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey for those comments. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to agree with the 
senior Senator from Michigan, and also 
with the Senator from Missouri, that 
whether the President has violated the 
law is important and is not to be passed 
over lightly. 

Because of that, I want to be sure that 
the case on the other side is at least 
adequately presented, at least as I see it, 
because I do not believe there was any 
violation. 

The Senator from Mississippi has al- 
ready pointed to the language. The pro- 
viso says that— 

* * * nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall be construed as prohibiting sup- 
port of actions required to insure safe and 


orderly withdrawal or disengagement of 
United States forces from Southeast Asia. 


Reasonable men can surely differ as 
to whether this action—whatever it 
was—was related to getting our men out 
of Southeast Asia. A very good case can 
be made that it is very important and 
that it means a lot. But aside from that, 
I think it should be clear that this lan- 
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guage, limiting the appropriations in the 
Defense Department, prohibited the use 
of Thai forces providing support in 
Laos. 

There is no question, I suppose, under 
the language here, that if the Thai Gov- 
ernment sent forces into Laos under a 
Thai military command, and they 
fought, that there would be a violation. 

But are we going to say that the Laos 
military command cannot recruit volun- 
teers—if they were volunteers, and I 
take it there has been no real contention 
with the fact that they were volunteers— 
should limit the recruiting of troops in 
its own country? Should it not also be 
pointed out that those Thais who were 
recruited and fought under the com- 
mand of Laotians—not a Thai mili- 
tary command—were, for the most part, 
ethnic Laotians? While it is true they 
were recruited from Thailand, they 
were ethnic Laotians. In other words, 
blood cousins. They have more than a 
pecuniary interest in what happens in 
Laos. 

That fact has not been brought out. 
It should be emphasized. 

Now, taking those two things together, 
and also the fact that this was a limita- 
tion on the Defense Department appro- 
priation, it had nothing to do with the 
CIA. The CIA has been in there for a 
number of years, as has already been 
brought out. 

There is a good case for the proposi- 
tion that there has been no violation. 
Whether some further change in the law 
should be made is a matter for the 
Senate to consider in the future, but 
I want the record to have the case on the 
other side, and I believe it is a persuasive 
case. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the able Senator from Michigan 
has made his case. I wish I could agree 
with him, but cannot, based on the rec- 
ord which I have read about these Thai 
forces in Laos. 

A volunteer is someone who wants to 
do something, generally in case of war, at 
a sacrifice to himself. These Thais in Laos 
were recruited in Thailand. Their costs 
are paid for by the CIA—-salaries, allow- 
ances. They are flown into Laos in 
American planes. If wounded, they are 
evacuated by Americans to a US. Air 
Force field hospital in northern Thai- 
land—and so forth. The [deleted] 
pointed out that by going into Laos and 
[deleted]. So I do not see how anyone 
can call them volunteers in the true sense 
of the word. 

However, this, no doubt, is an honest 
difference of opinion, and I appreciate 
knowing the Senator's position. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On that last ques- 
tion, apparently the Thais are not re- 
cruited by the Lao Government but are 
recruited by the CIA and the Thai Gov- 
ernment in Thailand. It was never sug- 
gested to our staff members at any time 
while they were there that these are 
ethnic Lao who want to go back and de- 
fend their homeland. That was never sug- 
gested by anyone in the field. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator from California. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. In pursuing the ques- 
tion that the Senator from Michigan 
brought up, which I think is a helpful 
contribution to seek to clarify what had 
happened in relation to the will of the 
Senate and in the event the will of the 
Senate was violated, it would be helpful 
to know what funds were used for that 
purpose. It was unclear to me what has 
been used thus far. As pointed out by the 
Senator from Mississippi, the Senator 
from Missouri and others, funds have 
been transferred from one place to an- 
other. 

Does the Senator know for a fact that 
the funds were CIA funds, or does the 
Senator know for a fact that the funds 
were from funds appropriated for the 
Defense Department under the Military 
Procurement Act but used for other 
purposes? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Based on our in- 
vestigations, we cannot be sure of the 
source for all these funds. Certainly a 
lot came from the CIA. Based on the 
statements made to our staff, some ap- 
parently came from the Department of 
Defense. In an effort to answer the pos- 
sibility of a question today. “So what?”, 
I will, as I have said, introduce an 
amendment which will limit the amount 
of money that can be used in Laos, un- 
less the administration presents its case 
to Congress for more money and gives 
the reasons why more money is neces- 
sary than what has been requested, with 
a ceiling in the coming fiscal year of $200 
million. 

Mr. CRANSTON. What was the total 
sum appropriated in fiscal year 1971 for 
the CIA? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That figure, I be- 
lieve, is not one that anyone in the 
Congress could give at this time. The 
total figure, however, is a great deal more 
than what we are discussing; that is, 
the total of what we are spending in 
Laos. 

Mr. CRANSTON. My question relates 
to the sum that the Senator stated were 
spent, presumably authorized for these 
purposes. I wondered if that would consti- 
tute a substantial portion of the CIA 
budget or if it is an infinitesimal amount? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is a substantial 
amount although interestingly enough, 
the total CIA budget is a relatively small 
amount of the total bill the American 
taxpayers pay for intelligence each year. 
The amount the CIA places into its Laos 
operations is not so great, in my opinion, 
that it endangers their operating effi- 
ciently, as they generally do, in other 
parts of the world. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am not probing to 
know how these sums are allocated 
within the CIA budget. I am interested 
in how many Senators know how much 
money is available to the CIA. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
that connection we have the chairman of 
the CIA Subcommittee on the floor. I 
would yield to him to determine if he 
would answer that question. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Missouri is correct. 
We do not have enough facts here to say 
whether there is any CIA money that 
was used in this matter. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We do know that 
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CIA money was and is used. We believe 
we know that a large amount was used. 
The CIA runs the most effective military 
operation being run in Laos today. And 
they run it with money we here both au- 
thorized and appropriated. As to what 
percentage that money is of the total 
amount obtained, that is a question the 
chairman could answer better than I. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it has 
not been established that direct military 
money was used here. I think rather than 
put the total amount for Laos in here as 
an estimate or a guess, it would be better 
to get the accurate figures. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, may 
the Senator from California ask the 
Senator from Mississippi a question? 
Does the Senator know whether CIA 
funds were part of the funds we have 
discussed this afternoon? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
doubtful about it, frankly. I am doubtful 
about it, as to this military operation, 
from what I have heard here. But I think 
the facts can be established. And we 
ought to get them, not at this moment, 
but it ought to be established in a firm 
way so that we would know. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I would like to re- 
peat one question that has not been an- 
swered yet. What Senators know how 
much the total appropriation is for the 
CIA? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is top secret. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Is it top secret what 
Senators know? I am not asking the fig- 
ures as yet. I am asking what Senators 
know that figure. How many Senators 
know? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, I know it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I know. The chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
and the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee also know, as well as 
several other Senators now on the floor 
who are members of the CIA subcom- 
mittee. 

I put in the record of this closed ses- 
sion the CIA money estimated to be used 
in the overall operation of this clandes- 
tine Laotian war—lIdeleted] million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, that 
question, it seems to me, is very impor- 
tant. Most, if not all, of the money is 
carried within the military budget with- 
out anyone being able to identify it. We 
put in a restriction that no money should 
be used in this military assistance pro- 
gram for a particular purpose. If we are 
going to accept the principle that because 
CIA is not specifically mentioned, be- 
cause it is not mentioned anywhere, the 
executive branch can do whatever it likes 
to evade the restriction, the restriction 
is or becomes a complete nullity. 

What is the sense of the Senate acting 
if that is going to be the result? It is 
rather difficult to work out this kind of 
restriction. We spent a lot of time on it 
and came up with a nullity and a farce. 
It is farcical, it is idiotic, to bring in an 
amendment saying that we do not want 
something done if the amendment is 
ignored. The Senator from New Jersey 
said that we are against hiring mercen- 
aries in Laos. The Congress agreed. The 
President signed the bill into law. Then 
it turns out that the CIA has done things 
that violate the amendment. 
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It seems to me that the behavior of not 
just the Senate and not just the Senate 
committees concerned but the whole 
legislative body makes no sense. When 
two or three Senators say they know, I 
am surprised they are so positive. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Was the question 
whether we know the overall amount? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, the question is 
how much money the CIA used. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. [Deleted] million 
was that figure? I do not wish to criti- 
cize the Central Intelligence Agency for 
their operations in Laos. The CIA did not 
want to conduct this war. It is an intel- 
ligence agency, not an agency to conduct 
war, rather to collect intelligence. 

They have been given the authority 
and the instructions incident to the con- 
duct of this war in Laos; and as a result, 
the Senate knows little or nothing about 
its conduct as compared to what we know 
about the conduct of the war in Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam, as well as operations 
of our military forces in other parts of 
the world, where matters are directed 
from the Pentagon. 

At times I have had my suspicions 
as to why this Laotian war was given 
to this intelligence agency instead of to 
the regular channels of military control 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The CIA is not 
doing anything they have not been di- 
rected to do by the National Security 
Council. None of this is intended as 
criticism of the CIA. It is a criticism of 
the conduct of the overall war which is 
a responsibility of the Congress and the 
executive. 

The question is whether the Congress 
can have any influence upon the con- 
duct of the war. Can it do what the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey said, say that we 
want to prohibit the employment of mer- 
cenaries in Laos? 

I cannot think of any language more 
specific than that which the Congress 
passed and the President signed into law 
last year. What we are faced with is the 
question of whether the executive branch 
can evade that prohibition by using CIA 
money in part or in all. 

The staff heard that part of this 
money for Thai troops came from regu- 
lar Defense Department funds and part 
from CIA. 

I have known, and several Senators 
have known, about this secret army. Mr. 
Helms testified about it. 

[Deleted]. 

He gave the impression of being 
more candid than most of the people we 
have had before the committee in this 
whole operation. 

I did not know enough to ask him 
everything I should have about Thai 
forces in Laos. I think these forces 
clearly violate the spirit and the letter 
of the law unless we can say the CIA 
is not responsible to the control of Con- 
gress. That provision was intended to 
cover the whole operation. Otherwise, it 
is a nullity and an empty gesture to put 
a prohibition into the law if it is not 
intended to cover the whole operation. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question on one 
other aspect? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
presentation and the discussion has been 
very illuminating. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I 
Senator. 

Mr. CRANSTON. [Deleted]. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. [Deleted]. 

Mr. CRANSTON. [Deleted]. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. [Deleted]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky used my name, or had 
a question on these CIA funds, while I 
was out of the Chamber, I want to make 
clear that in this Laotian operation— 
all of it—the CIA has acted at. the di- 
rection of the National Security Council 
or the President. I have been familiar 
with the situation, and I know that to be 
a fact. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a couple of quick non- 
controversial questions? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Any time I can ac- 
cede to the wishes of my colleague from 
Colorado, that is a privilege. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Who are the staff peo- 
ple? When the bell for the quorum call 
rang I thought it was a routine quorum 
call and I was 6 or 7 minutes late. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The gentleman to 
my left is James Lowenstein, and thd 
gentleman with the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) is Richard Moose. 
These are the two staff members who 
visited Southeast Asia last April and 
May; and then made this report. 

Any time the Senator would like to dis- 
cuss or review any part of this report 
with them, I am sure they would be 
honored to do so at the Senator’s 
convenience. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Were they sent there 
under a letter of direction by the Senator 
from Missouri or the chairman of the 
committee? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I wrote letters to 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. We gave their 
names and they received all necessary 
clearance. They went with the knowledge 
of the proper departments of the execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am not concerned with 
that so much as to the direction. Was the 
scope of the investigation laid out in this 
letter by the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We did the best we 
could in advance to tell the heads of the 
various agencies in question just what it 
was we wanted to find out. Does that 
answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. ALLOTT Yes. Was that in the let- 
ter? Was that asked before I came? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not believe that 
particular point came up, and am glad 
it is now in the Recorp. I will put in the 
Record all the letters in question written 
prior to their trip. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think it would make a 
complete record. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think it a good 
idea. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON, I ask unanimous 


thank the 
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consent to include these letters in the 
ReEcorD at this point. 

(There being no objection, the letters 
were included.) 

APRIL 15, 1971. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: At the request of the 
Subcommittee on United States Security 
Agreements and Commitments Abroad, James 
G. Lowenstein and Richard M. Moose, Con- 
sultants, Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, will be traveling to Laos and possibly 
Cambodia, Vietnam and Taiwan between the 
period of April 18 to May 9. The purpose of 
their trip will be to provide the Subcommit- 
tee with information concerning United 
States military assistance programs, general 
political, economic and military subjects and 
United States relations with the countries 
concerned. 

Prior to their departure, Mr. Lowenstein 
and Mr. Moose will want to receive executive 
branch briefings. They have already provided 
your Department with details of the Sub- 
committee's interests, and I would appreciate 
the Department of State’s assistance in ar- 
ranging appropriate briefings by officials of 
the State and Defense Departments. 

Sincerely, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
United States Security Agreements and 
Commitments Abroad. 
APRIL 15, 1971. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: At the request of the 
Subcommittee on United States Security 
Agreements and Commitments Abroad, James 
G. Lowenstein and Richard M. Moose, Con- 
sultants, Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, will be traveling to Laos and possibly 
Cambodia, Vietnam and Taiwan between the 
period of April 18 to May 9. The purpose of 
their trip will be to provide the Subcommit- 
tee with information concerning United 
States military assistance programs, general 
political, economic and military subjects and 
United States relations with the countries 
concerned. 

Prior to their departure, Mr, Lowenstein 
and Mr. Moose will want to receive executive 
branch briefings on the above subjects. I 
have asked the Department of State to ar- 
range these briefings and would appreciate 
the cooperation and participation of the De- 
partment of Defense in these sessions. 

Department of Defense support, including 
authorization to use military air transporta- 
tion as required while they are overseas will 
be deeply appreciated. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 1314 of Public Law 207, 
83rd Congress, the payment of such actual 
and necessary expenses as they may incur is 
authorized. 

Sincerely, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
United States Security Agreements and 
Commitments Abroad. 
APRIL 15, 1971. 
Mr. RICHARD HELMS, 
Director, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. HELMS: The Subcommittee on 
United States Security Agreements and Com- 
mitments Abroad has asked James C. Lowen- 
stein and Richard M. Moose, Consultants, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to visit 
Laos and possibly Cambodia, Vietnam and 
Taiwan and report back to the Subcommittee 
on the situation in those countries and on 
various aspects of United States activities 
there. I would appreciate your asking your 
Agency representatives in the countries noted 
above to help Mr. Lowenstein and Mr. Moose 
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in their assignment. I would also appreciate 
it if you could arrange for them to be briefed 
in Washington before their departure on 
April 18. 

Sincerely, 

STUART SYMINGTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
U.S. Security 
Agreements and Commitments Abroad. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know if 
the Senator wishes to be seated or not. 
I would like to put in a résumé of facts 
that I thought were not clear in the 
beginning. If this résumé is not correct, 
I hope that I will be corrected by the 
Senator. 

I understand that in fiscal year 1971, 
although Congress thought that it had 
authorized $117 million in new funds, the 
military assistance program actually be- 
ing administered in Laos with military 
assistance funds from the Department of 
Defense will cost $162 million. If that is 
not correct, I hope that someone will cor- 
rect me. 

We thought at the time of the appro- 
priation that the cost would be $117 
million but the program has actually 
cost $162 million. 

The estimate of the CIA contribution 
to the overall effort—our staff was 
told—was [deleted] million and the AID 
program was $52 million, making a 
total of $284 million in fiscal year 1971. 
That is what is being spent aside from 
whatever the authorization for new funds 
provided or what we thought was being 
spent. 

The request for new funds for military 
assistance in fiscal year 1972 is $125 mil- 
lion for the Department of Defense. Yet 
they are planning a program which will 
cost $252 million. Assuming the [deleted] 
million is still the same for the CIA, and 
the $52 million is still the amount of 
economic assistance, there will be an in- 
crease from $284 million to $374 million 
in the next fiscal year. In other words, 
the present price for staying in Laos will 
be $374 million just from those three 
sources. 

I want to call attention to the fact 
that this does not include the cost of 
Thai troops, whatever that might be. It 
does not include the cost of maintaining 
1,200 U.S. personnel who are there with 
the State Department, AID, and similar 
agencies. And it does not include the cost 
of air operations over northern or south- 
ern Laos. These are extra costs which I 
would guess, at a very minimum, would 
round that figure to $400 million, not 
including the cost of air operations, 
which we will be spending in Laos in 
1972 if present programs are put into 
effect. 

If that information is not accurate, I 
hope that somebody on the staff or the 
Senator from Missouri will say so. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Those figures are 
accurate. One that is interesting is that 
our total annual expenditures in Laos 
may amount to a total of $187 per capita, 
almost three times the per capita Gross 
National Product of that little country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To get some sense 
of perspective, when one considers what 
a relatively small country this is, a coun- 
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try which is about 20 percent literate, 
what we seek to achieve for an invest- 
ment of that amount of money is beyond 
my comprehension. Its relation to our 
troop withdrawals from South Vietnam 
is beyond me. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have been to Laos 
several times; and whether it is right or 
wrong for us to be there surely is a matter 
for discussion, as we are discussing this 
operation today. But nobody could argue 
that, in effect, the United States, has now 
destroyed large parts of this country, as 
it has parts of Cambodia and large parts 
of both North and South Vietnam. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one additional question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to my friend 
from Alaska. 

Mr. GRAVEL. First, let me thank the 
Senator from Missouri for the contribu- 
tion he is making to the Senate with his 
presentation today. 

I would like to know how we can bring 
this matter to the attention of the coun- 
try. What can we do other than have a 
dialogue and receive information, which 
the Senator from Missouri has assidu- 
ously secured? 

This information is known to 
thousands of Laotians and Thais. It is 
obviously known to the Chinese. Ob- 
viously it is known to the Soviet Union. 

If I heard the Senator correctly, he said 
the information is classified Top Secret. 
How do I, as a colleague of the Senator 
from Missouri, get the information de- 
classified, since the Laotians and the 
Soviets know about it, so that the Ameri- 
can people will know about it? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. A good question. 
This is one of the problems which often 
comes up with respect to our military 
activities in various other parts of the 
world, as we pursue what might be called 
our “Pax-Americana” concept of the 
world which has developed since World 
War II. Other countries know about our 
activities. Their people know about these 
things, but for some sad reason the only 
people who really do not know about 
them are the people of the United States. 

This record will be sanitized and as 
much as possible of it released to the 
people; in fact, there will be a major 
effort on our part to make available as 
much as possible; but inasmuch as much 
of said information was given to us as 
classified information, we cannot print 
it without first receiving agreement from 
the executive branch as to what can be 
released to the public. That was the 
premise incident to our staff members 
being told much of this information on 
their recent visit to Southeast Asia. 

We will do our best to see that as much 
as possible of what is in this record is 
declassified. Then the Senator can use 
it for himself and with his constituents, 
so they can form their conclusions based 
on as much of the facts as possible. 

We are making this record today with 
a reporter. This record will be examined 
and as much as the executive branch 
permits will be made public. In case of 
disagreement, we hope to be able to con- 
vince the executive to release—having 
been somewhat successful in the past in 
obtaining declassification of certain in- 
formation the executive originally classi- 
fied because we did not believe its 
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publication would in any way affect 
national security—as much of this in- 
formation as possible. 

Mr. GRAVEL. That would include the 
report tendered by the Senator’s staff? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes and I ask 
unanimous consent to have the staff re- 
port printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of debate in this closed session. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. Without ob- 
jection, so ordered. 

Mr. GRAVEL. So that I can expect, as 
an American taxpayer and a citizen, to 
have it made public as soon as possible? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As much as pos- 
sible, as soon as possible, will be made a 
matter of public record. 

Mr. GRAVEL. The fact that we are 
financing people in that part of the world 
will become public, will it not? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I hope so. Much of 
that data has already been published. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I take that to be an 
agreement that it will be made public. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It has already been 
published in the press that we are fi- 
nancing some 4,800 Thai troops in Laos. 
That is no secret. Some of the details are 
still secret. Every Senator has to decide 
for himself whether he will obey the re- 
strictions laid down by those who 
originally classify the material. 

Mr. GRAVEL. How long will it take 
to sanitize the record? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is another 
good question. It will not take too long 
on our part. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I do not understand, 
and I apologize for taking this body’s 
time with this, but if the Senator from 
Missouri established the top secret classi- 
fication and he can declassify it rapidly, 
who else makes the determination on 
declassification? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, it will be up to the 
chairman of the committee, the State 
Department, and the chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. GRAVEL. If, at some later point, 
a Senator has disagreement over classi- 
fication of this information, what re- 
course would he or any other Senator 
have? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. To the best of my 
knowledge, no one has ever released in- 
formation declared top secret by the 
executive branch. 

Mr. GRAVEL. May I ask, if the Sena- 
tor thinks there is anything in here that 
goes to the national defense of our 
country? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes, I do. 

Mr. GRAVEL. That satisfies me. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
just want to clarify that the figure of 
$374 million excludes Thai troops, U.S. 
personnel costs and the costs of air oper- 
ations in Laos, north and south. A mem- 
ber of the staff has said the publicly 
announced cost figure for ordnance for a 
sortie in 1969 was $3,190. That is the 
estimated ordnance cost of each sortie. 
These are obviously estimates. They can- 
not figure to a dollar what it costs to fly 
a plane and drop a bomb. I do not believe 
these estimates apply to B-52 strikes. 
They are much more expensive. 

So, working those figures out, there 
were approximately 10,000 sorties each 
month in 1971. In 1970 there were 14,000 
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sorties per month on an average. By a 
process of multiplication, $3,190 multi- 
plied by 14,000 a month for 12 months 
amounts to a total of $539 million. In 
1971 air operations have been running 
at the rate of 10,000 sorties a month, and 
that works out to $382 million. 

If that is a rough estimate of what the 
air war costs, and we add that to the 
nearly $400 million in other costs, we 
get some sense of perspective of what we 
are investing in the war in Laos. It is no 
small item. 

When we add that to other items, we 
can see why we have a deficit estimated 
at $25 billion, a problem in our balance 
of payments, and so forth. It is no secret 
that the country is rapidly moving to- 
ward bankruptcy. We can understand 
why when we see what we are spending 
in Laos alone. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator is clearly correct when he points 
out what all these adventures are doing 
to the health of our economy. If we do 
not stop this growth, this self-appointed 
task since World War II of trying to 
defend all the free world and finance— 
babysit—the free world, we are certain to 
bankrupt this Government. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, first 
I want to commend the Senator from 
Missouri. He has rendered a real service 
in making known to the membership of 
this body facts pertaining to a country in 
which, in a sense, two wars are being 
waged, and for doing so in a nonpartisan 
and nonpolitical manner, thereby en- 
hancing the education of all of us so that 
we may be cognizant of what is occurring 
in that remote land which is occupied by 
a very simple people, a very happy peo- 
ple—or they were a very happy people 
before geography placed them in a most 
difficult position. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
return to open legislative session and that 
the gallery doors be opened. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will withhold his motion, I want 
to join the majority leader in commend- 
ing the Senator from Missouri. I know 
how hard he has worked on this matter. 
In working with the staff, he has spent 
a great deal of time on it. I agree that it 
is a great contribution to the work of the 
Senate. I only hope the Senate will take 
it seriously and seek to use it for the wel- 
fare of our country as a whole. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, may 
I thank the able majority leader and my 
chairman, the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, for their unde- 
served but very kind remarks. It has been 
and is a privilege to work with and for 
both of them on these matters which 
have so much to do with the future se- 
curity, prosperity and happiness of this 
Nation. 

The report referred to previously is as 
follows: 

Laos: APRIL 1971 
(A staff report prepared for the use of the 

Subcommittee on U.S. Securtiy Agree- 

ments and Commitments Abroad of the 

Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. 

Senate) 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

J. W. Fulbright, Arkansas, Chairman; John 

Sparkman, Alabama; Mike Mansfield, Mon- 
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tana; Frank Church, Idaho; Stuart Syming- 
ton, Missouri; Claiborne Pell, Rhode Island; 
Gale W. McGee, Wyoming; Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, Maine; William B. Spong, Jr., Virginia; 
George D. Aiken, Vermont; Karl E. Mundt, 
South Dakota; Clifford P. Case, New Jersey; 
John Sherman Cooper, Kentucky; Jacob K. 
Javits, New York; Hugh Scott, Pennsylvania; 
James B. Pearson, Kansas; Carl Marcy, Chief 
of Staff; and Arthur M, Kuhl, Chief Clerk, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON U.S. SECURITY AGREEMENTS 
AND COMMITMENTS ABROAD 


Stuart Symington, Missouri, Chairman; 
J. W. Fulbright, Arkansas; John Sparkman, 
Alabama; Mike Mansfield, Montana; George 
D. Aiken, Vermont; Clifford P. Case, New Jer- 
sey; John Sherman Cooper, Kentucky; Jacob 
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PREFACE 


At a meeting in executive session on May 
21, the Subcommittee on U.S. Security Agree- 
ments and Commitments Abroad received a 
report, classified “top secret,” from James G. 
Lowenstein and Richard M. Moose of the sub- 
committee staff on a trip which they had 
made to Laos on behalf of the subcommittee. 
The information contained in their report 
added considerably to the subcommittee's 
understanding of the nature and extent of 
the activities of the United States in Laos. 
I felt that the importance of this information 
was such that it should be brought to the 
attention of the Senate and accordingly a 
closed session was held for this purpose on 
June 7 at my request and with the concur- 
rence of the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

The staff of the subcommittee has now re- 
viewed the report with representatives of the 
Departments of State and Defense and the 
Central Intelligence Agency. After consider- 
able discussion of the basis and need for con- 
tinued security classification of much of the 
information in the report—a process which 
lasted 5 weeks—the representatives of the 
executive branch agreed to publication of the 
report as now issued. Nevertheless, consider- 
able information has been deleted at their 
insistence. 

While I do not agree that the publication 
of some of the material which has been de- 
leted from the report which follows would 
adversely affect our national security, the in- 
formation which does appear will give the 
American public a far better picture of U.S. 
involvement in Laos than can be found in 
any previous public government report. 

STUART SYMINGTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on United 
States Security Agreements and Com- 
mitments Abroad, Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


I. Introduction 


During our visit to Laos from April 22 to 
May 4, 1971, we met with Ambassador Godley 
and the senior and junior civilian officials 
and military officers in the U.S. Mission. In 
addition, one or both of us met with Prime 
Minister Souvanna Phouma; the Foreign and 
Defense Delegates and the Transport Minis- 
ter; the Commander of Military Region V 
and the Governor of Xiang Khouang Prov- 
ince; the Pathet Lao representative in Vien- 
tiane; reporters, teachers, and others in pri- 
vate life; and a number of other Ambassa- 
dors. We spent a weekend in Savannakhet 
with the Ambassador and Chief of the AID 
Mission who were there to open an airfield 
during which time we visited the Air Opera- 
tions Center, the [deleted], the irregular force 
base camp and the irregular training camp 
known as “Whiskey Three”; a day at the Long 
Tieng base, the headquarters of General 
Vang Pao, with whom we lunched, and at 
Site 32, a village composed mostly of re- 
settled Meo refugees which is north of the 
Plain of Jars and is the only enclave in that 
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area not under Pathet Lao control; and a 
day in Thailand at Udorn, visiting the 7/13th 
Air Force and the 1802 Joint Liaison Detach- 
ment [deleted], and at Nakhon Phanom Air 
Base, visiting [deleted] which is the activity 
that runs the so-called electronic battle- 
field in southern Laos. 


II. Summary and general observations 


A. Most observers in Laos say that from 
the military point of view the situation there 
is growing steadily worse and the initiative 
seems clearly to be in the hands of the 
enemy. There are apparently no plans for 
retaking and holding any of the two-thirds 
of the country no longer under government 
control but only a hope, not too firmly held 
in some quarters, that the one-third of Lao 
territory now under government control can 
continue to be held. Since Lam Son 719, more 
Lao territory has come under enemy control, 
and there are about three regiments more of 
North Vietnamese forces in southern Laos 
than there were before the Lam Son opera- 
tion. U.S. air operations continue in both 
northern Laos and in the south against the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. In both cases the number 
of sorties this year is down in comparison 
with last year, the reduction being propor- 
tionally greater in the north. The principal 
reasons for this reduction are, first of all, the 
fact that fewer aircraft are now available 
because some squadrons are being rede- 
ployed from Southeast Asia, and, second, the 
additional demands imposed on remaining 
aircraft by the situation in Cambodia. Since 
February 1970 we have been using B—52s in 
northern Laos on a regular basis, a fact the 
Committee had not been told and that was 
not made public until the open Committee 
hearing at which the Under Secretary of 
State testified on May 3. We are, however, 
now flying about [deleted] times as many 
B-52 sorties in southern Laos as in the 
northern part of the country. The Royal Lao 
Air Force has doubled its sortie rate in the 
past year, but the attrition rate of their 
limited number of T-28 aircraft is high. We 
are filling the gap. The “truck kill” rate of 
North Vietnamese trucks is also high, having 
reportedly reached the astronomical total of 
over 100 a day in April of this year, but even 
some U.S. military authorities in Southeast 
Asia discount these figures, most by about 30 
percent. And despite everything that is being 
done in the air by the United States, and on 
the ground by the South Vietnamese, Lao 
and Cambodians, supplies continue to move 
through Laos into Cambodia and South Viet- 
nam. The Air Force claims that only about 
one-third the quantity of supplies is getting 
through this year compared to last year, but 
others point out that the fact remains that 
the North Vietnamese are moving sufficient 
supplies through Laos to sustain their mili- 
tary operations. 

B. The war in Laos is run in most respects 
by the Embassy in Vientiane. In fact, this 
undertaking seems to consume a considerable 
portion of the time of the senior officers in 
the Mission. The “Operations Meeting” at the 
Embassy—which lasts from 9 a.m. to approxi- 
mately 10:30 daily, including Saturday, and 
at which the Ambassador presides—is devoted 
in large part to detailed briefings by the 
Army and Air Attachés and the CIA Station 
Chief which cover practically every military 
engagement of the preceding 24 hours. Air 
operations are followed very closely, even 
down to the types of ordnance employed, as 
are the details of the deployment and support 
of Royal Lao Army and irregular forces. 

C. The United States continues to train, 
arm, and feed the Lao Army and Air Force 
and to, train, advise, pay, support, and, to 
a great extent, organize the irregular mili- 
tary forces under the direction of the CIA. 
The combat element of these irregular forces 
is about as large as the combat element of 
the Royal Lao Army. These irregular forces 
include not only the forces under General 
Vang Pao’s command in Military Region II, 
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but forces in every other military region of 
Laos except the area immediately around 
Vientiane. The cost of these irregular forces 
has been increasing every year, in part be- 
cause as more territory has fallen under Pa- 
thet Lao control it has become necessary to 
rely increasingly on air transport and in 
part because of the rising cost of ammuni- 
tion. These irregular forces have become the 
cutting edge of the military, leaving the 
Royal Lao Army as a force primarily devoted 
to static defense. 

D. [Delete.] In the past few months the 
Chinese have increased their air defense 
capabilities along the road they are building 
in northern Laos. The road now reaches to 
Ou River, marking the division of responsi- 
bility between the Chinese and the North 
Vietnamese on the east, and is only some 45 
miles from Pak Beng on the Mekong in the 
west. The number of Chinese forces along 
the road has increased from 6,000 two years 
ago to between 14,000 and 20,000. The con- 
centration of anti-aircraft and associated 
radar installations along the road which has 
been greatly increased in recent months, 
makes this area one of the most heavily de- 
fended in the world. The area around the 
road, and north of it, is off-limits to U.S. 
aircraft, and supposedly to Lao aircraft as 
well, although it was bombed in January 
1970 by two Lao Air Force planes. Whether 
related or not, the buildup of anti-aircraft 
facilities followed this attack. 

E. The number of Thai in Laos, at the time 
of our visit, was about [deleted]. Since then, 
[deleted]. We were told that these “irregular” 
volunteers, as they are characterized by 
Thai and American officials, are recruited 
for service in Laos from outside the regular 
Thai Army. They are said to receive lower 
pay and allowances than regular Thai Army 
personnel [deleted]. The costs involved are 
channeled through CIA, although U.S. offi- 
cials told us that they thought some of the 
funds come from the Defense Department 
budget. As far as the future is concerned, 
[deleted]. 

F. The Royal Lao Government continues to 
be almost totally dependent on the United 
States, perhaps more dependent on us than 
any other government in the world, and this 
dependence appears to be increasing as the 
war continues and the military situation 
worsens. The cost of U.S. military assistance 
to Laos has risen rapidly in the past few 
months with the fiscal year 1972 program 
doubling since January, mostly as the result 
of the rise in the cost of ammunition and 
ordnance being supplied to both the Royal 
Lao Army and Air Force and the irregular 
forces and the higher rate at which this am- 
munition and ordnance is being used. The 
United States provides not only for all of 
Laos’ defense needs but for day-to-day needs 
as well. And on the political front, we gath- 
ered from our conversations with various Lao 
that it has been made plain to all opponents 
of the present Prime Minister—primarily the 
southern politicians and generals—that we 
wish to see him continue in office and that 
any change in government might jeopardize 
continued U.S. support. 

G. The Lao Government's budget for the 
current year is 18.3 billion kip or, converted 
to dollars at the official rate of 500 kip to the 
dollar, $36.6 million. By contrast the partial 
total of estimated U.S. expenditures in Laos 
in fiscal year 1971 is $284.2 million, com- 
posed of an estimated $162.2 million in mili- 
tary assistance, $52 million in the AID pro- 
gram and $[deleted| millions spent by CIA 
exclusive of the Thai irregular costs. This 
partial total of estimated U.S. expenditures 
amounts to $141 per capita for the approxi- 
mately 2 million Lao under government con- 
trol compared with a per capita GNP esti- 
mated at $66. Not included in the above U.S. 
expenditure total are items such as the cost 
of U.S. air operations in northern or south- 
ern Laos or the cost of Thai irregulars in 
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Laos. The planned increase in fiscal year 1972 
military assistance coupled with AID and 
CIA expenditures at this year’s level would 
bring the total of these three programs up 
to $374 million. So far as we can determine, 
the only overall figure ever released by the 
executive branch for any category of current 
aid to Laos is the $52 million estimate for 
the AID program in fiscal year 1971, although 
during the Symington subcommittee hear- 
ings in 1969 the fiscal year 1971 military as- 
sistance program was estimated at $90 mil- 
lion. In point of fact, we were told that the 
actual final total for that year was $146.4 
million, as noted in the section below on the 
military assistance program. 

H. U.S, activities in Laos show the inter- 
locking relationship between all U.S. agencies 
in Laos and all U.S. activities and commands 
in Southeast Asia. Thus, [deleted]. The sortie 
rate of U.S. tactical aircraft is kept at Udorn, 
but this information does not include the 
rates for B-52s or Navy aircraft. These figures 
are kept by 7th Air Force in Saigon. Within 
Laos, the CIA trains and advises irregular 
forces, but until last week AID had pro- 
vided these forces with rice in Military Re- 
gions I and II, while the military assistance 
program, operated ostensibly under AID in 
Laos, provides food and equipment to the 
regular Lao Army. The U.S. Air Force flies the 
planes that bomb the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
but much of their targeting information 
comes from CIA, and the final approval for 
their missions, at least in some cases, comes 
from the Embassy. 

I. Finally, there is an evident determina- 
tion among U.S. officials in Laos to continue 
to prosecute the war with only gradually re- 
duced secrecy. It is argued, with regard to 
air operations, that many of these places are 
based in Thailand and are there pursuant to 
agreements with the Thai Government which 
stipulate that [deleted]. As far as operations 
of the irregular forces are concerned, some 
say that CIA is not used to prosecuting a war 
in public and does not see what purpose 
would be served by doing so. Underlying 
many of these arguments for maintaining 
secrecy is the feeling that much of what the 
United States is doing does violate the Ge- 
neva Agreements of 1962, and ancillary “un- 
derstandings” thereto and that while our 
violations are justified by antecedent North 
Vietnamese violations, putting our violations 
on the public record, while North Vietnam 
continues to deny that it is violating the 
agreements, would make it far more difficult, 
if not impossible, to reactivate the provisions 
of the 1962 agreements. 

III. The military situation 
A. General Description 

Since last July, the enemy has extended 
his control to the the western edge of the 
Plain of Jars, past Muong Soui and Sam 
Thong, while pushing further west in south- 
ern Laos, taking Muong Phalane shortly after 
Lam Son 719 ended. To the west of the area 
in which South Vietnamese forces were ac- 
tive during Lam Son 719, a whole new net- 
work of trails has been constructed, al- 
though the enemy continues to use the routes 
in the area in which the Lam Son operation 
took place. Enemy forces have put increas- 
ing pressure on the important towns of Seno 
and Pakse, both of which are now only a few 
kilometers from the area under enemy con- 
trol. Virtually the entire Bolovens Plateau 
areas is now held by the North Vietnamese, 
the few remaining Lao outposts on its west- 
ern edge having been captured in the last 
few days. In sum, over 60 percent of Laos is 
no longer under Lao Government control. 

The generally accepted figure for the en- 
tire population for Laos has been 2.8 mil- 
lion, although some dispute this figure and 
claim that it is closer to 2 million. On the 
basis of the 2.8 million figure, the Embassy 
claims 2.1 million under government control, 
although a publication issued by the AID 
Mission sets the figure at 1.7 million. 
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In the weeks immediately preceding our 
visit to Vientiane, Luang Prabang had been 
under virtual siege. The airfield had been 
rocketed and the enemy surrounded it on all 
sides. During the time that we were there, 
the enemy pulled back, indicating an inten- 
tion not to take the royal capital. During the 
same period, however, they rocketed the prin- 
cipal base at Long Tieng daily with rocket 
attacks averaging 30 a week. 

Trying to estimate enemy intentions is a 
constant concern of American officials in 
Vientiane as it is in Saigon, Phnom Penh, 
and Bangkok, The prevailing assumptions at 
the time of our visit were that the North 
Vietnamese and Pathet Lao would continue 
the war in the north despite American and 
Lao bombing; that they could continue to 
move supplies through Laos into Cambodia 
and South Vietnam although at a reduced 
rate, again regardless of the bombing, and in 
fact could do in Laos pretty well whatever 
they wished during both wet and dry seasons 
provided they were willing to take heavy 
casualties in some cases; that they probably 
would not try to take Luang Prabang because 
it is the site of the Royal Palace and home of 
the King and such an attack would therefore 
have a deleterious effect on public opinion 
in Laos; that the Royal Lao Government 
forces will [deleted]. In this connection, 
both American and Lao officials told us that 
they would consider the loss of Long Tieng 
to be a disastrous psychological blow and 
hence had determined that it should be de- 
fended. Understandably, General Vang Pao 
was particularly adamant on this point for 
Long Tieng represents virtually the last foot- 
hold of the Meo people in northern Laos. 

Recent new developments affecting the 
military situation, all reported in the press 
since our visit, have been the deployment, 
for the first time, of North Vietnamese sur- 
face-to-air missiles in southern Laos, the de- 
velopment of a road system into the Plain of 
Jars which will enable the North Vietnamese 
to operate throughout the rainy season, and 
the occasional sighting of North Vietnamese 
MIGs over Lao territory, a potential new 
hazard for the Lao T-28s and the U.S. pilots 
fiying Forward Air Control missions in small 
observation planes. 

B. Friendly Forces 

Friendly forces in Laos consist of [de- 
leted] in the Royal Lao Army, [deleted] in 
the neutralist army, [deleted] in the Royal 
Lao Air Force, and some 30,000 Lao and [de- 
leted] Thai irregulars (which are described 
in section VI below). Friendly forces thus 
total between 95,150 and 97,650 compared to 
enemy forces of about 115,000 to 139,000. 

Of the [deleted] in the Royal Lao Army, 
somewhere between [deleted] and [deleted] 
are infantry, depending on whether the 
Army Attaché estimates of those present for 
duty is taken or the Lao Army figure is used 
as a basis for calculation. 

It has apparently become increasingly dif- 
ficult in the past year or so to maintain an 
adequate leyel of manpower in the Royal Lao 
Army. There are very few enlistments and 
no national conscription system. From time 
to time manpower requirements are set by 
Royal decree for each military region, and 
quotas are then levied on provinces and 
villages. What follows is said by some to 
resemble a press gang operation in which 
only those without political connections 
end up in the Army. We were told that 30 
percent of all new recruits desert. 

The length of service in the Royal Lao 
Army is 2 years and the basic pay for a 
private is equivalent to $5 per month plus 
allowances for dependents. Soldiers appar- 
ently seldom receive all of the money or 
food to which they are entitled, and the rolls 
of some units are said to be padded with 
personnel who never existed or who have 
been killed, are missing, or have deserted. 
We were told about one unit in the neutral- 
ist army, for example, which was supposed 
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to have 300 men but when mustered could 
produce only 25. Another American told us 
that such an accomplishment would be the 
envy of many other battalion commanders. 
C. North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao Forces 

The estimate of enemy forces in Laos as 
of April 20 was between 114,765 and 139,000. 
The 139,000 estimate is composed of 100,000 
North Vietnamese and 39,000 Pathet Lao. 
The estimate in March of 1968 was 91,690 
composed of 40,045 North Vietnamese troops 
and 51,645 Pathet Lao. 

It thus seems clear that the North Viet- 
namese have been able to increase the level 
of their forces in Laos despite the heavy 
casualties they have taken. In fact, at the 
time of our visit there were three more regi- 
ments of North Vietnamese forces—about 
15,000 men—in southern Laos than there 
before Lam Son 719 began, although some of 
the enemy forces who fought in Laos during 
that operation had returned to North Viet- 
nam, 

[ Deleted. ] 

Of the North Vietnamese in Laos, some 
[deleted] are in infantry battalions; [de- 
leted] in transportation, engineering, and 
communications units; [deleted] in anti- 
aircraft and artillery units; [deleted] in 
Pathet Lao infantry battalions or as advisors 
to such battalions; and [deleted] in armored 
units. [Deleted.] In all, about 80 percent of 
the North Vietnamese are in southern Laos 
in Military Regions III and IV. 

As for the Pathet Lao troops, [deleted] 
are infantry battalions with some [deleted] 
of these in Military Region I; [deleted] each 
in Military Regions II and IV; [deleted] in 
Military Region III (where North Vietnamese 
strength is particularly high); and [deleted] 
in Military Region V. About 60 percent of all 
Pathet Lao forces—combat and support— 
are in northern Laos. 

The ratio of enemy killed to friendly killed 
in action is far lower than the ratio released 
for Vietnam. In the period from 1968 
through the first 4 months of 1971, the ir- 
regular forces lost 8,020 killed in action (of 
which 6,873 were lost in Military Regions I 
and II), while killing an estimated 22,726 of 
the enemy. During this same period the 
Royal Lao Army lost 3,664 killed in action, 
while killing 8,522 of the enemy. The enemy 
kill ratio is thus far higher for the irregular 
forces. At the same time, however, the brunt 
of irregular losses has fallen heavily upon 
tribal groups such as the Meo, which is one 
of the reasons why Thai irregulars have been 
brought into Military Region II. 

The North Vietnamese units are definitely 
carrying the brunt of the fighting and tak- 
ing most of the casualties, and most Pathet 
Lao units have North Vietnamese cadre. It 
seems to some observers that the North Viet- 
namese are deliberately sparing the Pathet 
Lao for the future when they will vie for 
political control in Laos with non-Commu- 
nist Lao forces whose numbers will have 
been greatly reduced by war losses inflicted 
by the far more numerous North Vietnamese. 
During our stay in Vientiane, a number of 
Pathet Lao, possibly as many as 200, were 
reported to have “rallied” to the Govern- 
ment side. Authorities in Vientiane were en- 
deavoring to exploit these defections which 
they believe, on grounds which were not al- 
together clear to some observers, to be indic- 
ative of a “trend.” 

D. Chinese Forces 

The number of Chinese forces along the 
road they are building in northern Laos has 
increased from between 6,000 and 8,000, the 
figure given the subcommittee 2 years ago, to 
somewhere between 14,000 and 20,000. 

The Chinese have also moved in a heavy 
new increment of radar-directed anti-aircraft 
weapons, increasing the number by 100 in the 
last 6 to 7 months to the present total of 395, 
including for the first time guns of 85mm 
and 100mm, ‘the latter said to be effective up 
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to 68,000 feet. Since early 1970, they have also 
[deleted]. Of the Chinese .roops along the 
road, those who hold to the lower figure of 
14,000 say that between 3,000 and 3,500 are 
members of anti-aircraft crews and the rest 
construction workers, while those who give 
the higher estimate say that anti-aircraft 
crews total 6,000 to 7,000. 

As a result of recent work done on the road, 
it will be a motorable all-weather surface 
dual-lane highway by August all the way 
from the Chinese border to Muong Huon, al- 
though there has been no extension of the 
road past Muong Huon since February 1970. 
In addition to upgrading earlier road con- 
struction, the Chinese have, since November 
1970, constructed eight small arms firing 
ranges of a kind normally associated with 
garrisons of ground troops as well as large 
headquarters buildings and 66 basketball 
courts. There are 154 camps along the road. 
The western branch of the road still ends 45 
miles from Pak Beng on the Mekong River, 
some 20 miles from Thailand. On the eastern 
leg of the road, only a bridge or ferry across 
the River Ou needs to be built to connect 
with the road which has been reconstructed 
from Dienbienphu into Laos. 

We were told, on originally inquiring, that 
there had been no provocation which would 
account for the sudden buildup in anti-air- 
craft defenses along the road. After further 
inquiry, however, we learned that the Lao 
Air Force had bombed the road at least twice. 
In the most recent and important such in- 
cident, two Lao T-28s from Luang Prabang 
flew over the road in January 1970 and 
claimed to have been fired upon by the Chi- 
nese. In their debriefing the pilots stated 
they had then destroyed 10 trucks. This claim 
could not be confirmed from later photog- 
raphy, although the photograph did show 
craters on the road. [Deleted.] 


IV. Air operations 


U.S. air operations in Laos have declined in 
the course of the past year and are now below 
the level of the first 9 months of 1969. At that 
time, the United States was flying about 
[deleted] sorties a day in northern Laos and 
[deleted] a day in southern Laos, a total of 
400 sorties a day. One year ago, the average 
daily rate was about 350 sorties—[deleted] in 
northern Laos and [deleted] in southern 
Laos. In April of this year, the rate averaged 
about 340 sorties a day— [deleted] sorties a 
day in northern Laos and [deleted] a day in 
southern Laos, although during the last week 
in April, while we were in Laos, the sortie 
rate averaged 282 a day—[deleted] in the 
north and [deleted] in the south. 

On February 18, 1970, the United States 
began B-52 missions against northern Laos. 
The White Huose confirmed in March 1970 
that one B-52 mission had taken place in 
northern Laos, but there had been no subse- 
quent disclosure that B-52’s were bombing 
northern Laos on a regular basis. In fact, the 
Committee had not been informed, even on 
a classified basis, that B-52 raids had been 
extended to northern Laos, although several 
times executive branch witnesses were pre- 
pared so to testify in executive session if 
asked. Our telegram from Vientiane reporting 
on B-52 operations in nonthern Laos was 
relayed to the Committee by the Department 
on April 29, 1971. When Under Secretary Ir- 
win was asked about B-52s at the public hear- 
ing on May 3, he acknowledged the fact of 
B-52 operations in northern Laos but said 
that he could not supply sortie figures as 
these were not available in the State De- 
partment. It is interesing to note, in this con- 
nection, that documents dealing with B-52 

fons in northern Laos are classified 
“Top Secret” while B-52 operations in the 
south are considered “Secret.” 

The figures we were given by the Embassy 
in Vientiane indicated that the B-52 sortie 
rate in northern Laos is higher in 1971 than 
it was in 1970. We were told in Vientiane that 
in the first 4 months of 1971 there were [de- 
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leted| B-52 sorties in northern Laos and that 
in all of 1970 there had been [deleted] B-52 
sorties in northern Laos.* B-52 sorties in 
northern Laos constitute a small percentage 
of total B-52 strikes in Laos, both north and 
south. For all of Laos B-52 strikes are now 
average [deleted] to [deleted] a day. 

The reported figures for the number of 
North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao trucks 

or destroyed, are growing at a 
geometric rate. We were told that, during the 
first 29 days of April, 69 trucks had been 
destroyed and over 4,133 damaged in north- 
ern Laos and over 4,850 destroyed and 1,155 
damaged in southern Laos. For previous 
years, the figures given us for trucks de- 
stroyed or damaged were 3,291 in 1967; 7,332 
in 1968; 9,012 in 1969; and 12,368 in 1970. 
These figures are not taken seriously by 
most U.S. officials, even Air Force officers, 
who generally apply something on the order 
of a 30 percent discount factor. One reason 
why there is some skepticism about the truck 
kills claimed by the Air Force is that the 
total figure for the last year greatly exceeds 
the number of trucks believed by the Em- 
bassy to be in all of North Vietnam. 

Truck kill and damage figures are arrived 
at through a set of criteria developed by the 
Air Force. It is assumed, for example, that if 
a truck is hit by a 40mm shell it is destroyed 
and that if the shell hits within 10 feet of 
the truck it is damaged. One Air Force officer 
told us that if the truck kill figures proved, 
on further analysis, to be unrealistic, the 
criteria would then be changed. Another 
commented that he assumed that the North 
Vietnamese were intelligent enough to set 
off decoy explosions when trucks were being 
attacked so that they would be counted as 
destroyed or damaged even if not hit. 

“Through put” figures, which refer to the 
estimated number of tons transported into 
South Vietnam or Cambodia by either trucks 
or water-borne means, are kept at 7/13th 
Air Force. They vary widely with the season 
and cannot take account of such unknown 
factors as stockpiling. In January and Feb- 
ruary 1970, we were told, between 1,500 and 
2,500 tons were estimated to be “in put” and 
between 1,150 and 1,250 tons as “through 
put” a week. In January and February 1971, 
“in put” averaged between 2,000 and 3,300 
tons a week while “through put” averaged 
between 135 and 200 tons a week. The figures 
for the week of April 14-20 showed an “in 
put” of 1,932 tons and a “through put” of 
824 tons, a record figure for 1971. We were 
told that the Lam Son operation had not 
slowed the trend and that the seasonal trend 
this year follows the same general pattern 
as last year, although at a considerably lower 
level. Last year 33 percent of the “in put” was 
getting through. This year only 10 percent is 
getting through. And in the course of the 
first 4 months of this year, 4,000 to 5,000 tons 
have gotten through, which is exactly half 
the amount that it is estimated got through 
in the first 4 months of last year. These fig- 
ures are regarded with considerable skepti- 
cism by some U.S. officials who point out 
that as a matter of fact, the North Vietna- 
mese continue to be able to get the supplies 
through to Cambodia and South Vietnam 
that they require for the military operations 
they are conducting. 

. > + . * 


The Royal Lao Air Force has more than 
doubled the number of sorties flown in the 


* Subsequently, in response to a question 
in an open Committee hearing on May 3, 
the Under Secretary of State said that he 
did not know how many B-52 sorties had 
been flown in northern Laos in 1970 and 1971 
but would provide the figures. Under cover 
of a top secret letter dated June 10, 1971, 
from Assistant Secretary of State Alsire, 
the res given were [deleted] sorties in 
1970 and [deleted] as of May 1971—indicat- 
ing a lower sortie rate in 1971 than in 1970. 
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past year. One year ago they were flying 
[deleted] sorties a month. Now the rate is 
[deleted.] Of this total, about [deleted] are 
T-28 bombing sorties and [deleted] are AC- 
47 gunship sorties. The Royal Lao Air Force 
has [deleted] AC-47 and about [deleted] 
T-28s. Somewhere between [deleted] and 
[deleted] of the T-28s were in commission 
every day during our visit and available for 
bombing missions. [Deleted] T-28s were re- 
served for training and were kept at Udorn, 
as were those being repaired. The Lao Air 
Force has been promised [deleted] additional 
T-28s through the military assistance pro- 
gram by the end of this December. Ten of 
these are, however, borrowed from the Thai 
Air Force program and will have to be re- 
turned or replaced. 

We noticed that none of the Lao Air Force 
T-28s we saw in Vientiane, Savannakhet, 
Long Tieng, and Udorn were marked except 
for serial numbers on the tail, a fact that 
seemed to come as a surprise to some Amer- 
ican officials when it was mentioned. It seems 
clear that this procedure would allow them 
to be interchanged with other T—28s. 


. * . * * 


The sortie rate of the 7/13th Air Force 
seems to provide a rough index to the in- 
tensity of the air war in Laos. In January 
1970, monthly sorties in Lacs reached a high 
point of 14,000, of which about [deleted] 
were in northern Laos and [deleted] in 
southern Laos. The sortie rate then began 
to decline, the rate of sorties in northern 
Laos more rapidly than the rate in southern 
Laos, and total sorties in April of this year 
were 8,299. The projection for the next fiscal 
year is that the total will further decrease 
to an authorized maximum of [deleted] a 
month. 

U.S. sorties in Laos are controlled by a 
complicated set of “Rules of Engagement 
and Operational Authorities.” These rules 
seem to make it impossible for villages or 
other nonmilitary targets to be bombed. In 
brief, target information is developed either 
by Royal Lao Army units. CIA irregular 
units, electronic means, aerial visual recon- 
naissance, or photo intelligence. 7/13th or 
Tth Air Force then selects targets and these 
requests are passed to the mission in Vien- 
tiane. Planned strikes are first reviewed by 
the Air Attaché, or—for targets in southern 
Laos outside the Trail area—by the Air Oper- 
ations Center at Savannakhet, and then 
passed to a junior Foreign Service officer in 
the Embassy (known locally as the “Bomb- 
ing Officer”) for “validation” or approval. He 
checks proposals against the rules of en- 
gagement and the latest aerial maps which 
show nonmilitary “structures” in order to 
make certain, for example, that the proposed 
strikes are targeted more than 500 meters 
from “active villages” (defined as one build- 
ing, hut, or structure not validated by the 
Embassy for a strike) and at least 500 meters 
from friendly intelligence teams. If there is 
any doubt in the Bombing Officer's mind, he 
passes the request on to the Deputy Chief 
of Mission or Ambassador for final decision. 
In 1970, 86 percent of all requests for tactical 
air strikes, 76 percent of the requests for 
B-52 strikes in northern Laos, and 70 per- 
cent of the requests for strikes in special 
operating areas, which are explained below, 
were approved. When U.S. tactical aircraft 
arrive over targets, they are controlled by 
U.S. Forward Air Controllers accompanied by 
Lao spotters. 

B-52 strikes are directed against two cate- 
gories of special operating areas: SOLOAS, 
which are specially validated areas, and PAR 
VELAS which are partially validated areas. 
These special operating areas are, in effect, 
free fire zones. They are areas in which it 
has been determined by the Embassy that 
there is no civilian population or civilian 
structure of any sort. SOLOAS are considered 
to be validated without further clearance ex- 
cept when napalm is used. PARVELAS re- 
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quire 72-hour advance notice to the Embassy. 
At the time of our visit there were 11 
SOLOAS and four PARVELAS. 

There is one other kind of prevalidated 
strike area known as a SOA (special oper- 
ating area) in which tactical air strikes can 
be made against any military target without 
specific validation. In these areas the Em- 
bassy has predetermined that there are no 
“active villages.” Napalm may be used within 
the SOA for several kinds of targets, and 
any type of ordnance approved for use in Laos 
may be jettisoned within the SOA. At present 
one group of SOAs covers most of the Plain 
of Jars plus Route 7 leading from North 
Vietnam to the Plain. 

The rules of engagement for U.S. air oper- 
ations vary from one area of Laos to an- 
other. In eastern Laos pilots have maximum 
flexibility whereas in the far north, ad- 
jacent to China, there are no U.S. combat 
air operations. In fact, no U.S. aircraft are 
permitted to enter this area without Em- 
bassy Vientiane, CINCPAC, and JCS ap- 
proval, [Deleted.] 

American pilots who fly Forward Air Con- 
trol missions do so out of five Air Operations 
Centers. These are located in Vientiane, 
Pakse, Savannakhet, Luang Prabang, and 
Long Tieng. In theory each American For- 
ward Air Controller has a Lao pilot in the 
back seat who is there because he knows the 
ground situation and can communicate with 
ground Forward Air Guides. There are 53 
Royal Lao Army Forward Air Guides and 
129 from the irregular units spread through- 
out all military regions. ‘ 

Given the apparent stringency of these 
rules of engagement, it is difficult to see 
how roads with civilian traffic, villages and 
groups of civilians could have been bombed, 
rocketed, or napalmed. It seems clear, how- 
ever, although the rules are stricter now than 
they were some years ago, that mistakes do 
happen (especially when Forward Air Con- 
trollers begin flying missions as soon as they 
arrive at Laos); that some pilots have de- 
liberately violated the rules of engagement, 
expending ordnance against unauthorized 
targets (the town of Khang Khay being a 
notable example); and that the system itself 
is so complicated that it cannot possibly be 
foolproof. Indeed, the effort to provide in the 
rules of engagement for every contingency 
appears to create obvious loopholes. One is 
the rule which allows ground fire to be re- 
turned virtually anywhere in Laos when a 
U.S. plane is participating in a search and 
rescue operation or is flying in support of 
infiltrating or exfiltrating troops. 

There are plenty of instances known to 
American civilian employees who have been 
in Laos for some years in which civilian tar- 
gets have been bombed. There is a certain 
reluctance, especially on the part of the Air 
Force, to admit that mistakes have happened 
which tends to undermine the credibility of 
official claims made about the infallibility of 
the conduct of the air war in Laos. The 
Embassy itself is quite insistent that the 
rules are scrupulously observed. Yet it ap- 
parently has no system for regular photo- 
graphic review of the results of individual 
strikes, although it can and does ask for 
special photography if there is reason to be- 
lieve a violation has occurred. We made sev- 
eral attempts to obtain photographs of spe- 
cific towns which we had been told had been 
bombed. The Embassy was unable to produce 
such photographs and neither was 7/13th 
Air Force. The Lao Ministry of Information 
was reported to have photographs of bomb 
damage on the Plain of Jars. In response to 
its efforts to obtain copies of these for us, 
the Embassy was given only photographs of 
sightseeing dignitaries and fuzzy distant 
views of Xieng Khouangville. 

The Royal Lao Air Force is not bound by 
the same rules of engagement and is theo- 
retically free to do what it wishes, although 
we were told that U.S. officials have sought 
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to do their best to infiuence the Lao to ad- 
here to the same general principles. Never- 
theless, Lao T-28 bombers have attacked 
towns, Saravane being a well-known case in 
point, the Chinese road and other targets 
that are clearly off-limits to U.S. aircraft. 
As noted above, Lao T-28s are not marked so 
some of these attacks may well be blamed on 
the United States. U.S. Forward Air Con- 
trollers have been able to assume control 
over virtually all of the Lao Air Force sorties 
in Military Regions III, IV and V, but not in 
Military Regions I and II. Furthermore, Lao 
Air Force pilots are given special combat al- 
lowances which are different in each military 
region, and at least in some military regions 
they are paid a bonus for each sortie so that 
there is an incentive not to adhere too 
strictly to rules of engagement. Lao AC-47 
gunships are not controlled by Forward Air 
Controllers but control their own missions, 
although most of these missions occur in 
situations were friendly troops are in contact 
with enemy forces. 

Aircraft loss figures are difficult to obtain 
in Vientiane, but we were told that between 
January 1970 and April 1971 there have been 
25 U.S. aircraft and 13 crew members lost in 
northern Laos and 56 aircraft and 53 crew 
members lost in southern Laos. These totals 
do not include U.S. Forward Air Controllers 
(five FACs and one Air Operations Center 
commander were lost in 1970 and three 
FACs in the first 4 months of 1971), the 
B-52s (although none has been lost in com- 
bat in Indochina) or Navy carrier aircraft. 

. . > > . 

In addition to military aircraft operations, 
there is a large U S. civilian fleet operating 
in Laos run by Air America, Continental Air, 
and Lao Air Transport. These three carriers 
operate under contracts with AID, although 
funds are provided by AID, the Defense De- 
partment, CIA, and the State Department. 
The funding arrangements are worked out in 
Washington. 

We were told that the civilian air fleet con- 
sists of 20 helicopters, 12 C-123s, 7 C—7As, 5 
helios, 10 Porters, 7 C-46s, and 1 Volpar. The 
C-123s and C-7As are “bailed” aircraft; that 
is, they are rented from the Air Force. Like 
the Lao T-28s, they are unmarked. 

In fiscal year 1970, the air transport con- 
tract costs involved were $5 million for AID 
(of which $0.5 million was for “bailed” air- 
craft), $[deleted] million for CIA, and $11.7 
million for the AID Requirements Office 
which administers the military assistance 
program. Air transport contracts thus totaled 
$26.2 million. We were told that this total 
is up about 10 percent in fiscal year 1971. 

Half of AID’s fixed wing contract of $3.5 
million was for refugee relief. Some of the 
CIA contract goes to ferry Americans back 
and forth each day to Long Tieng, Sam 
Thong, and refugee sites, as the military situ- 
ation is so precarious that Americans do not 
remain there overnight. There are, for ex- 
ample, 55 Americans at Long Tieng and Sam 
Thong who are shuttled back and forth from 
Vientiane every day, 


V. The military assistance program 


The most recent information the Com- 
mittee has received from the Department of 
Defense on the Defense Department funded 
military assistance program in Laos is a 
document dated January 26, 1971, and en- 
titled “Estimated Amounts Included in Mili- 
tary Functions Appropriation Fiscal Year 
1972 Budget for Support of Free World 
Forces in Vietnam, Laos, and Thailand and 
Related Costs in Fiscal Year 1970, Fiscal Year 
1971, and Fiscal Year 1972." That document 
gives as total estimated figures for funding 
the military assistance program in Laos 
amounts of $74.2 million in fiscal year 1970, 
$117.3 million in fiscal year 1971, and $125.8 
million in fiscal year 1972. In Vientiane we 
were told that the fiscal year 1970 program 
ceiling was not $74.2 million but $125 mil- 
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lion (although even that ceiling has been ex- 
ceeded by $21.4 million, so that the total 
military assistance program ceiling for fiscal 
year 1970 was not $74.2 million but $146.4 
million). We were also told that as a result 
of “recent messages from Washington,” the 
fiscal year 1971 ceiling had been increased to 
$162.2 million, and the fiscal year 1972 ceiling 
to $252.1 million. 

The explanation which we were given for 
the increase in total program for fiscal year 
1972, which is double the original estimate 
of the new funds needed, was the sharp in- 
crease in fighting and the rising cost of am- 
munition and ordnance. According to figures 
given us in Vientiane, these ammunition and 
ordnance costs were $79.4 million in fiscal 
year 1970, declined to $51.7 million in fiscal 
year 1971, but rose to $136.3 million in fiscal 
year 1972. Of that $136.3 million, the Royal 
Lao Air Force is to receive $[deleted] million 
(compared to about half that amount in 
fiscal year 1971), and the irregulars will re- 
quire an addition [deleted] million worth of 
ammuntion. Incidentally, the other most 
noticeable change in the program between 
1970 and 1972 is the rise in operating costs 
of the Lao Air Force from $74.3 million in 
fiscal year 1970 to [deleted] million in fiscal 
year 1972, refiecting costs of the [deleted] 
T-28s to be provided the Lao by the end of 
this calendar year. 

Military assistance costs are thus rising 
steeply, as they have throughout the pro- 
gram. According to the figures we obtained 
in Vientiane, the cost of the military assist- 
ance program when it began in fiscal year 
1963 was $11.9 million. That cost rose to $21.4 
million in fiscal year 1964, $40.8 million in 
fiscal year 1965, $59.7 million in fiscal year 
1966, $80.8 million in fiscal year 1967, $79.4 
million in fiscal year 1968, $90.4 million in 
fiscal year 1969, and—as explained above— 
$146.4 million in fiscal year 1970, $162.2 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1971, and $252.1 million in 
fiscal year 1972. The cost of military assist- 
ance thus doubled every year between fiscal 
year 1963 and fiscal year 1965, doubled again 
between fiscal year 1965 and fiscal year 1967, 
and in fiscal year 1972 it will be more than 
three times as large as it was in fiscal year 
1967 (and 25 times as large as it was when 
it began 9 years ago). 

The military assistance program is designed 
to support a Defense Department “force goal” 
recently increased from [deleted] to [de- 
leted]. As noted above, Royal Lao Army and 
Air Force strength is now [deleted]. 

The Royal Lao Air Force has some [de- 
leted] T-28s, [deleted] C-47s, [deleted] H-34 
helicopters, and [deleted] small O-1 and U- 
17 aircraft. It is “authorized” [deleted] T- 
28s. The rate of loss of T-28s has been about 
[deleted] a year, although in this fiscal year 
almost that many have already been lost. As 
noted above, [deleted] new T-28s are sched- 
uled to be provided between now and De- 
cember, although 10 of these will go to the 
Thai Air Force and replace the 10 now on 
loan from that program. 


* 7 * . . 


The logistical functions of the military as- 
sistance program are administered in Laos by 
the AID Requirements Office rather than by 
a MAAG as would normally be the case. This 
device is used in order to maintain the ap- 
pearance of U.S. compliance with the prohi- 
bition against foreign military advisory per- 
sonnel contained in the 1962 Geneva Agree- 
ments. The Requirements Office has 34 U.S. 
direct hire employees, all of whom are former 
military personnel but are now AID em- 
ployees; 24 third country nationals; 93 local 
employees; and 65 Filipinos under contract 
to Eastern Construction Co. In addition, there 
are three Defense Department employees, 18 
U.S. dependents, three local employees, and 
24 Filipinos under contract to the Eastern 
Construction Co. who run an English lan- 
guage school for Lao military personnel. We 
did not have the chance to hear how Lao who 
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have been taught English by a Filipino use 
the language, but those who have say the end 
product is often quite unique. 

The Requirements Office has regional offices 
in each military region where liaison work is 
done with the Army and the Air Force. We 
were told that there is not much emphasis 
in the Requirements Office operation on end- 
use checking because, it was stated to us, a 
Presidential waiver has been granted. (In 
Cambodia, on the other hand, we had been 
told that there has been no such waiver, and 
end-use requirements thus continue to be 
used as a justification by the Defense De- 
partment in arguing for an increase in the 
size of the Military Equipment Delivery 
Teams and more direct control over the mil- 
itary assistance program by CINCPAC.) 

In addition to the Requirements Office 
personnel, Army Attaché personnel also work 
with the Lao Army and Air Force in the 
military regions. Of the 127 authorized Army 
Attaché personnel, 24 are assistant Army 
Attachés stationed in the five military re- 
gions working with Royal Lao Army units. 
In addition to gathering information and 
doing some end-use checking, they perform 
what seems to amount to an advisory func- 
tion. One officer from the Army Attaché 
office is permanently detailed to USIS where 
his job is to “publicize the Lao Government 
to the Lao people.” Incidentally, these Army 
personnel wear uniforms in the field and are 
referred to by rank. The Air Force personnel 
in the Air Operations Centers do not wear 
uniforms, are called “Mister” and say they 
are with the AID Mission if asked. 

VI. CIA activities 
A. Lao Irregular Forces 

The most effective military force in Laos 
is not the Royal Lao Army, but the force 
known previously as the Armée Clandestine, 
then as the SGU (for Special Guerrilla Units) 
and now as the BGs (for the French term 
Bataillons Guerriers). The BG units are 


part of the irregular forces which are trained, 


equipped, supported, advised, and, to a 
great extent, organized by the CIA. The 
BG units have become the cutting edge of 
the Lao military forces, as one U.S. official 
put it. The Royal Lao Army forces are con- 
centrated near centers of population, lines 
of communication, depots, and airfields and 
in fact 3,000 members of the Army, or over 
5 percent of the force, is tied up in straight 
guard duty. 

Royal Lao Army units are all controlled 
by individual military region commanders 
who are frequently likened to warlords. We 
were told that Vientiane authorities are thus 
not at liberty to move them from one region 
to another as the overall military situation 
may require. Apparently each such move 
requires negotiation with regional author- 
ities. The BG units, because of the Ameri- 
can connection, are relatively free from such 
constraints. We were told, for example, that 
at the outset of the recent crisis in Luang 
Prabang, the Prime Minister asked for ir- 
regular units to defend the capital. The re- 
quest was refused, and the Prime Minister 
was compelled to negotiate with the regional 
commanders in order to increase the forces 
around Luang Prabang. The Prime Minister's 
success in this negotiation was cited as an 
indication of a growing sense of national re- 
sponsibility on the part of regional military 
and political figures or, at least, as a mani- 
festation of their devotion to the king. 

In addition to the greater flexibility with 
which they may be used, the irregular forces 
are considered by American officials to be 
better disciplined and more capable of con- 
ducting independent unit operations. It is 
the BG units that do most of the day-to- 
day patrolling, ambushing, and attacking 
throughout the country. As for other irregu- 
lar units, [deleted], self-defense units orga- 
nize the defense of villages and commando 
teams go out to destroy trucks and supplies 
and ambush troops. 
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All of those in the BG units are volunteers 
(referred to by the Americans in charge of 
the programs as “‘assets"”) with the exception 
of some 1,500 cadre personnel and officers 
from the Royal Lao Army. The CIA supervises 
the operation closely and claims that, [de- 
leted], the irregular units receive the rations 
and pay due them. Also unlike the Royal 
Lao Army, they are guaranteed evacuation 
by Air America helicopters and subsequent 
medical care, which for at least some of them 
is in a U.S. field hospital at the Royal Thai 
Air Force base at Udorn, Thailand. CIA “Case 
Officers" supervise the training and advise 
on operations of these irregular units, but we 
were told that they do not accompany them 
on operations. 

BG units and other supported para- 
military and intelligence units exist not only 
in Military Region II, where they first began 
as a force of Meo tribesmen under General 
Vang Pao, but in every military region, ex- 
cept Military Region V around Vientiane. 
There are [deleted] in Military Region I, 
[deleted] in Military Region II, [deleted] 
in Military Region III, and [deleted] in 
Military region IV. About 38 percent of ir- 
regulars are thus in Military Region 
II. In fiscal year 1967, the irregular 
forces totaled 37,800. Their strength rose to 
39,800 in fiscal year 1969, but then dropped 
to present totals by March of this year. The 
authorized force level for U.S. support is 
[deleted]. The size of the irregular forces 
has been reduced since fiscal year 1969 be- 
cause of attrition, principally desertion, 
heavy casualties, and the financial restraints 
incurred by budgetary limitations. We were 
told that the costs of these forces have gone 
up as increased combat activity resulted 
in the expenditure of more ordnance and be- 
cause of the necessity to rely more and more 
on air transport as more Lao ter- 
ritory has fallen under enemy control. The 
CIA budget for the Lao irregulars was [de- 
leted] million in fiscal year 1969. This year, 
we were told in Vientiane, it is expected to be 
about $[deleted] million. This figure does not 
include the costs connected with the Thai 
irregulars, 

B. Thai Forces 


At the time of our visit to Long Tieng on 
April 28, there were [deleted] Thai there, at 
the nearby base of Sam Thong, and at Hill 
1663 near Sam Thong. (There was also a 
small Thai team of [deleted] men at Nam 
Yu in Military Region I.) The Thai irregulars 
are under [deleted] and the overall command 
of General Vang Pao, Commander of Mili- 
tary Region II. Of these [deleted]. 

Most of the irregulars have been recruited, 
we were told, as a “volunteer force” outside 
the Thai Army, although [deleted]. The Thai 
irregular program developed during the past 
year and was designed by the CIA specifically 
along the lines of the irregular program in 
Laos. The CIA supervises and pays for the 
training of these irregulars in Thailand and 
provides their salary, allowances (including 
death benefits), and operational costs in 
Laos. We were told that the details of the 
funding were not known in Vientiane, as all 
of this bookkeeping is done in Washington. 
We were also told, however, that some of the 
funds probably come from the Defense De- 
partment budget. The pay and allowances of 
the Thai irregulars are said to be less than 
those of regular Thai Army personnel [de- 
leted]. The Thai irregulars are transported 
from Thailand to Laos by Air America and 
are returned to Thailand when their tours 
are up again by Air America. We were told 
that the Embassy wanted to [deleted] the 
[deleted] with [deleted] because the [de- 
leted] were more mobile and thus “could do 
things the others could not do.” As for the 
future, [deleted]. The need for Thai “volun- 
teers” results from the fact that the military 
manpower base in Laos is estimated to be 
114,765 and the Lao Army, neutralist army, 
irregulars and Pathet Lao all must draw from 
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this base which is now exhausted. (General 
Vang Pao’s forces, for example, have suffered 
3,272 killed and 5,426 wounded since 1967; as 
& result 40 percent of his forces are no longer 
Meo but Lao Thung). Thus additional mili- 
tary manpower can only come outside Laos. 
Estimates of the number of additional [de- 
leted]. We also understand that there have 
been intermittent discussions regarding the 
possibility of [deleted]. 

Incidentally, we asked what motivated 
Thai to volunteer for the irregular forces in 
Laos in light of the heavy losses they have 
suffered. We were told that the principal 
motivation was [deleted]. 


C. [Deleted] 
D. Secrecy 


The irregular force camps continue to be 
kept behind a barrier of strict official secrecy. 
This applies particularly to the principal 
camp at Long Tieng. Reporters are not per- 
mitted on either Air America, Continental, 
Laos Air Force, or civilian planes which land, 
or which even might land, at Long Tieng air- 
port, the only means of reaching the camp. 
Every nonofficial American or Lao who wishes 
to fiy to Long Tieng must have written per- 
mission from General Vang Pao, and passen- 
gers are checked both getting on and getting 
off planes. In fact, a few chosen reporters 
have been allowed to visit Long Tieng but 
they have been sworn to secrecy. 

The principal arguments we heard for the 
need to continue to maintain secrecy were 
these: first, that General Vang Pao does not 
want to allow the press to visit because his 
military security would be compromised; sec- 
ond, that if reporters were permitted to visit 
Long Tieng, they would concentrate on the 
role of the United States, overlooking Vang 
Pao’s contribution; third, that CIA is a clan- 
destine organization not used to operating in 
the open and that its operations in other 
parts of the world might be compromised if 
the techniques and individuals involved in 
Laos were to become known; fourth, that 
were U.S. activities publicized, the United 
States would be accused of violating the Ge- 
neva Agreements of 1962 and it would thus 
be more difficult to re-establish the Geneva 
Agreements as a framework for a future set- 
tlement in Laos; and fifth, that the details 
of the Thai presence would become known 
which would [deleted]. 


Vil. The AID program 


The total Lao budget for this year is 18.3 
billion kip or $36.6 million. The estimated 
total of U.S. economic assistance to Laos in 
fiscal year 1971 is $52.036 million, a total that 
has been about the same since fiscal year 
1969 when it dropped from the higher totals 
of fiscal year 1967 and fiscal year 1968. 

The scope of the AID program covers vir- 
tually every aspect of Lao civil administra- 
tion. As a publication of the AID Mission in 
Laos states, there are 24 broad projects in- 
volving various fields, 145 activities going on 
to implement these programs, and some 550 
different individual jobs. 

The broad categories of the AID program 
are economic stabilization (the Foreign Ex- 
change Operations Fund which offsets the 
effect of the Lao Government’s budget defi- 
cit), programs related to security (such as 
assistance to refugees, medical assistance, 
and air transport), the maintenance of gov- 
ernmental services (such as hospital opera- 
tion, dam repair, school building, teacher 
training, public administration, police train- 
ing, and highway maintenance), social in- 
frastructure (such as education and nurse 
training), and economic development (such 
projects as rice production, fisheries, agri- 
cultural research, irrigation, power, indus- 
try, and roads). 


Points of interest from the AID publica- 
tion “Facts on Foreign Aid to Laos”: 
(a) The government obtains 90 percent of 
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its foreign exchange from the Foreign Ex- 
change Operation Fund. Contributions to the 
fund totaled $22.4 million in 1969, the last 
year for which figures were published, of 
which the United States contributed between 
$16.1 million and $18 million, depending on 
which set of AID figures is accepted. At a 
minimum, in any case, the United States 
contributed 72.5 percent of the foreign ex- 
change provided. The other contributors 
were Japan with $2 million, France with $1.7 
million (although it is said that the French 
have a special arrangement with the Fund 
which permits them to remove foreign ex- 
change so that their contribution is often 
less than it appears to be), the United King- 
dom with $1.7 million, and Australia with 
$0.7 million. When the Fund was originally 
established in 1964, with a total contribution 
of $7.8 million, the United States provided 
51.3 percent of the total. That percentage has 
gradually increased and has been over 70 
percent since 1967. 

(b) The Lao have recently had to expend 
an estimated $4.5 million in foreign exchange 
each year to import rice, the production of 
which began to decline in 1960. 

(c) Exports were valued at $2 million and 
imports at $42.2 million in 1969. The United 
States was the principal source of imports 
in the first half of 1970, providing about 34 
percent of total imports, followed by Indo- 
nesia and Thailand, each with about 19 
percent, Japan with 11 percent, and France 
with 9 percent. Since independence, the 
trade deficit of Laos has always been financed 
by foreign economic assistance. In 1969, 67 
percent of the country’s imports were fi- 
nanced by the Commodity Import 
of the United States and by the Foreign Ex- 
change Operations Fund. 

(d) Lao budgetary expenditures for se- 
curity last year equaled total government 
receipts. 

(e) Over two-thirds of budget revenues 
are derived from customs duties and more 
than half of this sum comes from duties 
on gold. Direct taxes provide less than 10 
percent of the total revenue. 

(f) The literacy rate in Laos is 20 percent 
compared to 41 percent in Cambodia, ‘60 per- 
cent in South Vietnam, and 68 percent in 
Thailand. 

(g) The United States has constructed or 
improved 3,272 kilometers of road, which is 
slightly less than half of the total road net- 
work of 6,392 kilometers of asphalt, gravel, 
or laterite and earth roads in Laos. 

(h) In any given year 25,000 to 30,000 peo- 
ple become refugees in Laos. The Royal Lao 
Government estimates that since 1964 over 
600,000 people have been displaced by the 
war. The number of refugees “supported by 
the government,” to use the phrase found 
in the AID publication, rose from about 
108,000 in January 1963 to 275,000 in January 
1970 and declined somewhat by May 1 to 
257,800. (While refugees depend on the gov- 
ernment for support, the government in 
turn depends on the United States for sup- 
port. In fiscal year 1971, the United States 
provided $17.3 million for refugee relief. U.S 
aircraft drop approximately 50 tons of rice 
each day at a total of 120 drop sites for refu- 
gee use, and at an air delivery cost of $58 
a ton which is about equal to the original 
price of the rice, and the Public Law 480 
food donation has risen from 3,700 metric 
tons in fiscal year 1968 to 9,800 in fiscal year 
1971.) 

(i) AID has constructed 76 percent of the 
total number of elementary classrooms in 
Laos, 100 percent of the teacher training 
schools, and 22 percent of the secondary 
schools. In all, 88 percent of the students 
enrolled in schools in Laos attend schools 
which have received U.S. assistance. 


(J) Economic assistance from other coun- 
tries has been at an annual amount con- 


siderably less than that contributed by the 
United States. The Nam Ngum Dam is de- 
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scribed in the AID publication as a regional 
project implemented under the auspices of 
the Mekong Committee and financed by 
grants from a consortium of nine donor na- 
tions. The donations total $28.6 million, but 
of this amount the United States has con- 
tributed $15.6 million. The Asian Develop- 
ment Bank has granted Laos $250,000 for a 
feasibility study of agricultural activities and 
a $973,000 loan for an irrigation project. The 
total assistance from U.N. agencies amounted 
to $968,000 in calendar year 1970. France, 
which contributes the second largest amount 
of foreign assistance to Laos, is now giving 
between $6 and $7 million a year, most of it 
for technical and educational institutions. 
British assistance has dropped from a pre- 
vious high point of $6 million to about $2.5 
million annually, of which $1.7 million is the 
British contribution to the Foreign Exchange 
Operations Fund. Japan provided, in 1970, 
$1.7 million to the Foreign Exchange Opera- 
tions Fund, $500,000 worth of agricultural 
equipment and $30,000 worth of humanitar- 
ian assistance for refugees. Australian assist- 
ance had reached an annual level of $1.2 mil- 
lion by 1970 including a $700,000 contribu- 
tion to the stabilization fund. West Germany 
has loaned the Royal Lao Government 6 mil- 
lion DM for the Vientiane power distribu- 
tion system. Canada, Thailand, New Zealand, 
and India have provided lesser amounts of 
assistance. 
. * . L . 

In addition to its own activities in Laos, 
AID provides support for both CIA and the 
military assistance program. The AID food 
distribution program, for example, feeds ir- 
regular military units as well as their fam- 
ilies who often are nearby in refugee camps. 
Until recently, this program had also been 
totally funded by AID, but it is now funded 
almost entirely by the Defense Department. 
As noted earlier, both the air operations 
branch and the Requirements Office of AID 
are heavily involved in military programs. 
While visiting Savannakhet we learned that 
the airport which was being dedicated that 
weekend as an AID public works project had, 
in fact, been funded from Department of 
Defense appropriations. 


VIII. Miscellaneous points 


A. In the subcommittee hearings in 1969, 
the number of U.S. personnel as of Sep- 
tember 30 totaled 891. Of this total, 558 were 
so-called direct hire and 333 were contract 
personnel. In his speech on March 6, 1970, 
the President gave a total of 1,040 consist- 
ing of 616 direct hire and 424 contract. The 
figures we were given total between 1,143 and 
1,231. Every set of figures we received, and 
they were given to us several times in the 
course of our stay, showed 663 direct hire, 
but the number of contract personnel varied 
from 480 to 568. We noticed that the num- 
ber of Air America personnel was now some- 
where between 276 and 415. The figures we 
were given covered the full range. The figure 
we were given for direct hire AID employees 
ranged from 330 to 395. It seemed clear to us 
that there is considerable confusion in ac- 
counting for the number of Americans in 
Laos, and that the various categories of peo- 
ple are shifted to keep the numbers as low 
as possible. In all fairness it should be said 
that the highest version of various categories 
include CIA personnel who must be hidden 
in various components of the mission staff, 
which may well account for some of the con- 
fusion, and that the various contract ar- 
rangements also make it difficult to cate- 
gorize some personnel. 

B. The mission does not seem to have made 
much of an effort to keep a record of what 
factors have been responsible for “generat- 
ing” refugees. As a result, they are unable 
to provide proof to counter allegations that 
most refugees are generated by U.S. bombing. 
Some of the officers who work in the refu- 


gee affairs section of AID, many of whom 
have been in the country for years, esti- 
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mate that between 2 to 5 percent are due to 
the bombing. They say that the rest of the 
refugees have come out because of their dis- 
like of the North Vietnamese and their fear 
of general military activity, the most dreaded 
aspect of which is the bombing. They also 
say that in the northeast about 30 percent 
of the population has chosen to remain in 
Pathet Lao territory while 70 percent has 
left. On the other hand, the few on-the- 
spot surveys that have been conducted tend 
to put more weight on either the experience 
of bombing, or the fear of bombing, as a 
reason for moving. Certainly that was the 
principal reason given by a group of refu- 
gees with whom we talked outside of Seno, 
only a few miles, incidentally, west of Dong 
Hene captured by the enemy 10 days after we 
left Laos. 

Those who work most closely with the 
refugee problem are particularly concerned 
about the fate of the refugees from the tribal 
areas, such as the Meo. There appears to be 
little prospect of these people returning to 
their native areas, and although they have 
paid a heavy price in lives to defend their 
homelands against the North Vietnamese— 
thereby defending the capital and the Vien- 
tiane plain as well—the minority people con- 
tinue to be looked down upon by the ethnic 
Lao who control the Government. Some 
Americans believe that the situation of the 
minority peoples pose a potentially serious 
problem as more of them come to recognize 
what little security the government in Vien- 
tiane affords to them. 

C. The Embassy in Vientiane told us that 
the latest figures that they have for U.S. 
personnel missing in Laos as of January 19, 
1971, showed 232 U.S. personnel, including 
one Air America pilot, missing since April 1, 
1965. There is no firm evidence, according to 
CIA, that any of these men are being held 
prisoner in Laos by elther the North Viet- 
namese or the Pathet Lao. The Pathet Lao 
representative told us that Prince Soupha- 
nouvong had stated recently that the Pathet 
Lao were holding prisoners, including some 
Americans, and that these prisoners were 
being held in a safe place. We asked him if 
& list of the prisoners could be obtained, 
pointing out that the North Vietnamese had 
provided such a list. He said that the North 
Vietnamese had not provided a list until after 
the bombing had stopped and that the Pathet 
Lao, similarly, would not do so as long as 
the bombing continued. 

D. The Royal Lao Government is holding 
92 North Vietnamese prisoners of war. The 
number of North Vietnamese prisoners taken 
has thus been low in proportion to the num- 
ber killed and wounded. There were 17 pris- 
oners taken in 1968, 15 in 1969, 26 in 1970, 
and 15 in 1971. Similarly, there have been 
few North Vietnamese “ralliers”; that is, 
those who have come over to the other side. 
These ralliers totaled 17 in 1968, 15 in 1969, 
18 in 1970, and two in 1971. By comparison, 
there were 725 Pathet Lao prisoners taken in 
1968, 1,213 in 1969, 412 in 1970, and 144 in 
1971. Similarly, there have been far more 
Pathet Lao ralliers—270 in 1968, 401 in 1969, 
174 in 1970, and 239 in 1971. The explanation 
given for the low number of North Vietnam- 
ese prisoners is that the North Vietnamese 
prefer to commit suicide rather than permit 
themselves to be captured. We also heard 
reports, however, that the Lao sometimes 
shoot North Vietnamese wounded prisoners, 
especially when Lao forces are in retreat. 

Last year there were discussions between 
the Lao and South Vietnamese governments 
about turning over North Vietnamese prison- 
ers in Laos to South Vietnam. The decision 
was made not to do so, The United States 
took no position in these discussions except 
to say that it would assist both goverments 
in whatever decision was reached. 

E. The table of instructions sent by the 
State and Defense Departments about our 
trip asked our Embassies in any country vis- 
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ited to be frank and forthcoming and to 
avoid confrontation at all costs but stipu- 
lated four subjects which were not to be 
discussed with us. There were: (1) the de- 
ployment of nuclear weapons; (2) military 
contingency plans or military rules of en- 
gagement past, present or proposed, includ- 
ing the operational details of joint integrated 
air defense, (3) the operational detalls of 
sensitive operations, the disclosure of which 
would clearly jeopardize the safety of 
U.S. forces, and (4) military assistance 
program plans and programs beyond 
fiscal year 1972 (in connection with which 
the Embassy was instructed to say, if the 
subject arose, that no decision had been 
taken beyond 1972). The instructions also 
said that no documentation should be pro- 
vided and that if documentation were re- 
quested, guidance should be sought from 
Washington. In summary, the cable noted 
that our approach “will likely be that of 
participants in an adversary process.” 
F. [Deleted.] 


IX. Future prospects 


No one we met in Laos, American or Lao, 
seems to have a prescription for the future 
other than to continue to do what is being 
done now. Some observers pointed out to us 
that, in the long run, the odds are heavily 
against defending Laos, given the advantages 
the North Vietnamese enjoy. These are a 
1,300-mile front along which they can at- 
tack; short, well-developed and increasingly 
heavily defended supply lines; a sanctuary 
largely safe from direct attack; a population 
10 times that of Laos; and a larger, more ex- 
perlenced and better motivated army. In their 
more optimistic moments Lao and Americans, 
as well as meet western observers, expressed 
a guarded belief that the Lao will be able 
to cling to what remains of their territory 
until the war ends in Vietnam, believing that 
the war in Vietnam will end in an agreed 
settlement in which the great powers will 
participate and that this settlement will 
lead to a similar resolution of the situation 
in Laos. 

There is a sporadic dialogue between the 
Pathet Lao and Lao Governments, and a 
Pathet Lao representative has arrived in 
Vientiane within the past week to present 
new p . But these new proposals are 
apparently harder than previous proposals 
and include a demand for a bombing cessa~ 
tion throughout Laos—not just in parts of 
Laos, as previous demands—before talks 
can begin. 

Thus, the prospect of negotiations seems 
slim indeed. In the first place, the Pathet 
Lao and North Vietnamese are in the 
strongest military position they have ever 
enjoyed, and it is difficult to imagine what, 
from their point of view, they might gain by 
a compromise which did not bring an end to 
U.S. bombing of the Trail. In the second 
place, as long as we continue to provide the 
Lao with the means for continuing the war, 
even though at a high cost to us in money 
and an exorbitant cost to them in lives, and 
as long as the leaders of Laos see no crucial 
need to negotiate, the initiative for a poli- 
tical settlement will not come from the Lao. 
The latest series of attacks all along the line 
in Laos may, however, force Lao leaders to 
alter their attitude toward negotiation, par- 
ticularly if additional American or Thai help 
is not forthcoming. Finally, as far as U.S. 
policy is concerned, it is quite apparent that 
many American officials regard the continued 
prosecution of the war in Laos as an essen- 
tial adjunct of our current military strategy 
in Vietnam because, in their view, it ties 
down two or more North Vietmamese divi- 
sions and permits us to exploit Lao terri- 
tory to interdict the Trail, thereby buying 
time for Vietnamization. In this sense, we 
are indeed using the Lao for our own pur- 
poses at an increasingly heavy cost to them 
in lives and territory. At the same time, U.S. 
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Officials also believe that if U.S. air activities 
in Laos were stopped, the military situation 
would be even more serious in Miltary Re- 
gions II, III, and IV and that all of Military 
Region II, including the vital base at Long 
Tieng, could be lost. 

The Thai irregulars constitute a new com- 
plicating factor, one not yet fully acknowl- 
edged by some accustomed to dealing with 
Laos within the context of an Indochina war. 
Some observers pointed out to us, however, 
that it would seem to follow from the pres- 
ence of these Thai in a key strategic loca- 
tion in Laos that the Thal will inevitably be 
parties to any negotiation with the North 
Vietnamese, the issue for them being the 
line demarcating areas of influence in Laos. 
And in connection with areas of influence, 
it was pointed out to us that the practical 
effect of the Chinese road is that the Chinese 
border has already been shifted southward 
to encompass a substantial portion of north- 
ern Laos. 

Both the Royal Lao Government and the 
United States Government seem to consider 
themselves tied inextricably to the concept 
of the 1962 Geneva Agreements. Prince Min- 
ister Souvanna Phouma indicated in his con- 
versation with us that he regards these agree- 
ments as a commitment on the part of the 
great powers in general, and the United 
States in particular, to provide military as- 
sistance and financial support. He also seems 
to view the agreements as a pattern for the 
future. It is difficult for some observers to 
see how agreements violated so blatantly, by 
both parties, can be regarded as a realistic 
basis for a future settlement when they have 
not accomplished this end so far. Yet the 
statement is persistently heard in Vien- 
tiane—from both Lao and United States offi- 
cials—that the Geneva Agreements of 1962 
can be implemented after the war in Viet- 
nam is settled or in conjunction with a set- 
tlement. And no one seems willing to admit 
the possibility that there may be no final 
settlement but merely a continuation of the 
war in Vietnam, though perhaps at a some- 
what reduced level. 

If there is no settlement in Vietnam and 
the war also continues in Laos, Laos will re- 
main a hostage available to the North Viet- 
namese should they wish to draw American 
airpower away from Cambodia and South 
Vietnam, embarrass the United States, 
threaten Thailand or bring the Chinese into 
closer involvement. Perhaps the only real 
protection the Lao have is whatever limits 
the North Vietnamese wish to place on them- 
selves. Some U.S. officials believe that these 
limits include not taking over the whole 
country but continuing to use Lao territory 
as a supply route while assisting the Pathet 
Lao as a political—as well as military—force 
with the final objective of a partitioned Laos 
in which the eastern portion will be governed 
by the Pathet Lao and the western portion by 
a regime not unsympathetic to North Viet- 
nam. Meanwhile, the area under government 
control shrinks steadily, the cost to the 
United States rises, the Pathet Lao consoli- 
date their hold on territories no longer un- 
der government control and the Lao Govern- 
ment’s professed policy of neutralism con- 
tinues to hang by the single human thread 
of Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma. He, in 
turn, seems to be increasingly isolated from 
other powerful political figures in his coun- 
try who wish to involve the United States, or 
the Thai, even further in the defense of 
what remains of their country, knowing that 
they cannot possibly defend it themselves. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

(The motion was agreed to, and, at 
4:34 p.m., the doors of the Chamber 
were opened.) 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths for 
fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 

(The following proceedings, which oc- 
curred during the closed session of the 
Senate today, are printed at this point 
in the Record by unanimous consent.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be in order to order the yeas and nays on 
amendment numbered 98 which will be 
offered by the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop) when the Senate goes back 
into open session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on amendments numbered 48. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, so that Senators will be on 
notice, there is a time limitation on this 
amendment of 1 hour and a half. The 
Senate should be on notice that there 
will be a rolicall vote on this amendment 
this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I ask that the injunc- 
tion of secrecy be removed from my 
statement on the Packwood amendment 
numbered 98 and the ordering of the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(This marks the end of the proceed- 
ings which were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor at this point.) 

Mr. PACKWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
ALLOTT). 

ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS TO AMENDMENT NO. 115 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Senators may be joined as cosponsors 
of Amendment No. 115: Percy, CASE, 
Montoya, HOoLLINGS, and Packwoop, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 98 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment numbered 98 and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 


On page 29, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“(22) Section 6(0) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(o) Except during the period of a war or 
& national emergency declared by Congress, 
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no person may be inducted for training and 
service under this title unless he volunteers 
for such induction— 

“*(1) if the father or a brother or a sister 
of such person was killed in action or died in 
line of duty while serving in the Armed 
Forces or subsequently died as a result of 
injuries received or disease incurred in line 
of duty during such service, or 

“*(2) during any period of time in which 
the father or a brother or a sister of such 
person is in a captured or missing status as 
a result of such service.’.” 

Renumber paragraphs (22) through (32) 
of section 10(a) of the bill as paragraphs (23) 
through (33), respectively. 

On page 34, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“(c) (1) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, any surviving 
son or sons of a family who (A) were in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces under the 
Military Selective Service Act, and (B) are 
serving on active duty with the Armed Forces 
on or after the date of enactment of this sub- 
section and such son or sons could not, if 
they were not in the Armed Forces, be in- 
voluntarily inducted into military service 
under the Military Selective Service Act as 
a result of the amendment made by para- 
graph (22) of section 101(a) of this Act, such 
surviving son or sons shall, upon application, 
be promptly discharged from the Armed 
Forces, 

“(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall not apply in the case 
of any member of the Armed Forces against 
whom court-martial charges are pending, or 
in the case of any member who has been tried 
and convicted by a court-martial for an of- 
fense and whose case is being reviewed or ap- 
pealed, or in the case of any member who 
has been tried and convicted by a court- 
martial for an offense and who is serving a 
sentence (or otherwise satisfying punish- 
ment) imposed by such court-martial, until 
final action (including completion of any 
punishment imposed pursuant to such 
court-martial) has ben completed with re- 
spect to such charges, review, or appeal, or 
until the sentence has been served (or until 
any other punishment imposed has been 
Satisfied), as the case may be. The President 
shall have authority to implement the provi- 
sions of this subsection by regulations.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield without losing his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Without any time 
being charged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to the previous order, the 
debate on the amendments is limited to 
14% hours, the time to be divided equally 
and controlled by the Senator from Ore- 
gon and the Senator from ppi. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President,- I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

First, I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the Senator from California 
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(Mr. CRANSTON) be added as a cosponsor 
of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have the Senate in order? Will the Chair 
get the Senate in order? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, may 
I ask if the microphones are working, 
my light is not on. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They will be work- 
ing in a minute. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The an- 
swer is “yes.” 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
have called up my amendment No. 
98. This amendment would prohibit the 
induction of any person if a member of 
his immediate family has died or is to- 
tally disabled or is captured or missing 
in action, as a result of military serv- 
ice. 

This amendment would expand the 
present draft exemption for sole-surviv- 
ing sons who are defined by law as the 
only remaining sons in families which 
have lost members in the military serv- 
ice. Under this proposal, any son who 
has lost a father, brother, or sister in 
military service, as a result of service- 
connected causes, would be exempt from 
involuntary induction. He would not have 
to be the only remaining son in the fam- 
ily to have this exemption. 

At a time when we are winding down 
our involvement in Vietnam and our 
draft needs are being reduced, the adop- 
tion of this measure seems feasible and 
highly appropriate. In addition I would 
like to point out that the Army recent- 
ly announced a 300-percent increase in 
combat enlistments since initiating a 13- 
week advertising campaign. Reportedly, 
enlistments were up from about 400 a 
month to well over 1,000 a month in April 
and May. 

In view of the circumstances, it would 
seem that this measure is compatible 
with and fully justified by our present 
military manpower needs. 

Last April a similar measure intro- 
duced by Congressman James T. Broy- 
HILL of North Carolina was included as 
an amendment to H.R. 6531. Although 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on April 5, 1971, the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee later deleted this amend- 
ment in reporting the draft bill to the 
Senate floor. 

Several months ago, I introduced a 
bill in the Senate, S. 908, which contains 
many of the same concepts as the 
amendment I have called up today. That 
bill, which was cosponsored by 23 fellow 
Senators, was aimed directly at helping 
a family in my home State of Oregon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Johnson in Cottage 
Grove, Oreg. Regrettably, the bill appears 
to be stalled in committee. 

The Johnsons have had not one—but 
two sons killed while serving in the 
Armed Forces. Both unfortunately, have 
died either in or as the result of injuries 
sustained in Vietnam. The latest son 
died December 26, 1970. Another son, the 
oldest of four sons, was honorably dis- 
charged after having served 4 years in 
the Marine Corps. 

Now I believe we can all agree that the 
Johnsons have given much more than 
any American family should be asked to 
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give. And yet, the Johnsons have a 17- 
year-old son, Gordon, who will have to 
register next October as part of the ex- 
isting selective service process. 

The Johnson family does not shirk its 
responsibility. That has been clearly 
demonstrated. Three sons have served 
in the Armed Forces. Two have been 
killed and another has been honorably 
discharged, after having served. Certain- 
ly this is far beyond what any family 
should be asked to give and the fact that 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson do not feel they 
can allow their remaining son to enter 
the service should be easily understood 
by all of us. 

I do not believe Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
are asking too much. In fact, I earnestly 
feel their request should be honored and 
the 17-year-old son should be exempted 
from having to serve in the military. 

This can be accomplished by passing 
this amendment. 

Today there are over 55 million fami- 
lies in the United States. During the last 
5 years close to 1.5 million young men 
have been drafted from these families. 
Based on available information there has 
been a disproportionate number of 
draftees who have been killed. 

I am sure we are all aware of other 
families like the Johnsons who have 
suffered the loss of loved ones as a result 
of injuries or illnesses incurred in the 
military service. The war in Southeast 
Asia has taken a terrible toll in human 
life. There is no way the Government can 
adequately repay any family for such a 
painful sacrifice. 

Surely it is a lot to ask of any family 
that they accept the loss of a father, a 
husband, a son or a brother. But it is 
cruel and intolerable that they be asked 
to suffer more. 

Mr. President, I realize that this 
amendment cannot relieve the sorrow 
and terrible loneliness that has come to 
the Johnsons and so many other fine 
families throughout this land. But it can 
provide them with hope that tragedy 
will not be repeated. 

We now have in our hands the oppor- 
tunity to challenge fate. We see to it 
that families who have lost one member 
shall no longer be called upon to face 
greater agony. 

In the interest of compassion and fair- 
ness for those families who have lost 
members in the military service, I ask 
for the support of my colleagues in ac- 
cepting this amendment. 

Mr. President, the argument is going 
to be raised, and we will face it now, that 
we would perhaps jeopardize our military 
manpower needs by passing this amend- 
ment. 

In fact, that is the principal argument 
that the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee used when it rejected the House- 
passed provision in committee. The De- 
partment of Defense has been very fair 
and candid, in frankly admitting that 
they have no idea how many men this 
will affect. They have not kept statistics 
on the families of those who have been 
killed, and how many might be exempt 
from the draft by the enactment of this 
proposal. 

I quote here from the committee re- 
port, as follows: 
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No valid estimate is available as to the 
number of former service members who have 
died during the same period as a result of in- 
juries received or disease incurred during 
their military service; nor do we know how 
many remaining family members of these 
deceased are now serving or may serve in 
our Armed Forces, The potential limitation, 
however, on the manpower resources of the 
nation to meet current and future military 
requirements is significant. 


I do not see how they can cite the last 
sentence, when they freely admit they 
have no idea how many people may be 
involved. 

The only addition I have made to Rep- 
resentative JAMES BROYHILL’s amend- 
ment was to add two clauses. 

My amendment provides that if some- 
one is now serving in the military forces 
who would otherwise be exempt and not 
subject to being drafted if the amend- 
ment had been in effect, he can apply 
for and receive a discharge. 

Second, it does not apply to those peo- 
ple serving court-martial sentences, or 
who are presently under indictment in 
court-martial proceedings. That num- 
ber is relatively negligible, however. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time is allotted to each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five 
minutes is allotted to a side. The Senator 
from Oregon has consumed 6 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, this is a very serious 
matter, and has had the attention of the 
committees and of Congress for a long 
time. 

The present law is that the sole sur- 
viving son—let me just read it; it ought 
to be in the RECORD: 

Except during periods of war or national 
emergency declared by Congress, after the 
date of the enactment of the 1964 amend- 
ments to this subsection, where the father 
or one or more sons or daughters of a family 
were killed in action or died in line of duty 
while serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, or subsequently died as a 
result of injuries received or disease incurred 
during such service, the sole surviving son 
of such families shall not be inducted for 
service under the terms of this title unless 
he volunteers for induction. 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
sole surviving son is exempt and shall 
not be inducted, and the reasons for that 
are quite obvious. 

But this amendment, Mr. President, 
goes much farther than the present law. 
It is motivated by good intentions, of 
course, and very respectable passions, 
but this amendment broadens the “sole 
surviving son” provision so that any son 
or sons of a family in which the father, 
brother, or sister was killed in action or 
died in line of duty while serving in the 
Armed Forces or subsequently died as 
a result of injuries received or disease in- 
curred in line of duty during that service 
would be exempt from induction except 
during time of national emergency. This 
would also apply to family members of 
individuals captured or missing in ac- 
tion, as long as they were in that status. 

First, it is estimated that this amend- 
ment will cover families of some 575,000 
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persons who have died from all causes 
while serving in the Armed Forces or 
who have been missing in action or 
prisoners of war. 

This expanded exemption will have 
considerable effects on the manpower 
acquisition problems for the Department 
of Defense. 

Second and most important, the 
amendment does not seem to be needed 
in view of the fact that the Department 
of Defense already has a policy of as- 
signing members of families who have 
lost a member in the armed service— 
since January 1, 1961, in Vietnam—to 
noncombatant assignments. 

Third—this has tremendous appeal, 
and we had better be wary about this— 
much inequity may arise when one con- 
siders that there would be a significant 
discrimination in favor of large fam- 
ilies with many children. Conversely, 
there would be a discrimination against 
the small family with only one son. 

To me, that is unanswerable. I recall 
many cases, particularly in World War 
II, in which the only son was lost in ac- 
tion. If we are going to exempt everyone 
who is left in a family, if one should most 
unfortunately and regretfully be the one 
among many who lost their lives—if we 
are going to exempt the rest of the mem- 
bers of that family, how can we turn 
then and face the father and mother of 
a family with only one son and say, “Yes, 
he must go, and he must go into battle”? 

I know that we had this matter up very 
carefully in the committee. It is fine to be 
generous. But this is a case in which we 
also must be just. I do not believe that 
the argument will stand up. I believe that 
it will haunt us. 

This amendment, exempting all the 
other members of the family, was sub- 
mitted on the floor in the House, with- 
out very much debate. I do not know just 
when it was filed or when it was taken 
up, but there was not much debate. 

On page 60 of the Senate report is a 
letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
himself, and a letter from Mr. Tarr, the 
Director of Selective Service. Mr. Laird 
writes: 

(2) Clause 15 of Section 1 would exempt 
from induction remaining sons of families 
which have lost one member as a result of 
service-connected causes since 1941. It far 
exceeds the scope of present induction ex- 
clusion for sole surviving sons, Approximate- 
ly 575,000 individuals have died from all 
causes while serving in the Armed Forces 
since the beginning of World War II. No valid 
estimate is available as to the number of 
former service members who have died dur- 
ing the same period as a result of injuries 
received or disease incurred during their mīli- 
tary service; nor do we know how many re- 
maining family members of these deceased 
are now serving or may serve in our Armed 
Forces. The potential limitation, however, 
on the manpower resources of the nation to 
meet current and future military require- 
ments is significant, 

The provision, as discussed in the House by 
the sponsor of the amendment, also antici- 
pates the discharge from active duty of all 
members inducted involuntarily who qualify 
under these conditions. 

Department of Defense policies currently 
provide exemption from assignment to com- 
bat for personnel who have lost a family 
member or a family member has become to- 
tally disabled since January 1, 1961 in Viet- 
nam. 
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That letter is addressed to me, as 
chairman, dated April 9, 1971, and signed 
“Melvin R, Laird.” 

Mr. President, those are the hard facts 
of life. But we come back now to the fair- 
ness, the discrimination. The present law 
was brought forward in the new bill. The 
bill before the Senate, contains exactly 
the language of the present law as to the 
sole surviving son. 

I believe that is as far as we can go, in 
fairness and in justice to all the parties 
involved. It is the only way even to begin 
to give proper treatment and considera- 
tion to the small family with only one 
son. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Frankly, Mr. President, much as we 
might like to do this, if we undertake 
now, in deliberate judgment, to enact a 
law that would go this far and discrimi- 
nate against the thousands or hundreds 
of thousands of fathers and mothers with 
only one son, there would justly be a 
great reaction against us, even though 
we would be acting in good faith and 
from good motives. 

So I trust that in the name of fair- 
ness—I do not put it on the difficulty of 
administration or anything of that 
kind—simply in the name of fairness in 
this field, we will limit this policy to the 
sole surviving son concept. I hope that 
will be the will of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Let me respond to a 
few points raised by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

We talk about compassion and we say 
that today, if you happen to have two 
sons in a family and one is killed, the 
other is exempt from the draft. That is 
the present law. But if you have three 
sons and one is killed, you still have 
another one and another one who are 
subject to the draft, because they are 
not the sole surviving son. 

Is it more compassionate to say that a 
mother has to give one son, and only one, 
or that, because she has three or four 
sons, she has to give two or three before 
the final one becomes the sole surviving 
son because all the rest have been killed 
in the military? Compassion is on the side 
of adopting this amendment and not lim- 
iting it and saying that it will favor only 
those who happen to have one son left. 

As to the manpower needs, let us take 
a look at the situation. The Senator cites 
575,000 people as having been killed in 
the Armed Forces, and that is correct. 
They were not all necessarily from dif- 
ferent families, but the bulk of them 
were killed in World War II. Very few 
sons or brothers are left from the group 
that were killed that are going to be af- 
fected by this amendment, because they 
have already served their military time, 
in all likelihood, if they are going to 
serve it at all. We are talking about 
brothers of people killed in Vietnam or 
perhaps the sons of those killed in the 
Korean war, who may now be approach- 
ing 18, 19, 20, or 21 years of age; and 
that is a relatively insignificant amount. 

If, by any possible mathematical 
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quirk—and the Defense Department ad- 
mits they do not know—it should turn 
out that too many people were being 
exempted under this amendment, Con- 
gress would be perfectly free to declare 
an emergency and this entire amendment 
would be of no effect. It would be in our 
power to change it, if we wished. 

I am saying, first, that the numbers 
that would be affected by this amend- 
ment would be relatively slight. Second, 
compassion is on the side of not asking 
anybody to give more than one son or 
more than one brother. 

I would hope the Senate would adopt 
this amendment. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, PACKWOOD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I think the really im- 
portant thing is not so much the em- 
phasis that the distinguished chairman 
has put upon the family with one son. 
I think the compassionate thing to do 
is to look at a family that has many 
sons. I hope the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana does not really mind my 
making this reference, because he has a 
son who has 10 sons, and under this 
bill they have to give nine of those sons 
so that they can save the last one. 

I have a family of five children. I 
have one son. Now I can give that one 
son and I would still have four daugh- 
ters. So this idea of saying to a family 
with one son that they must save, makes 
little sense to me because if compassion 
is weighed on the side of justice, then 
do we really say that because they have 
one son and he must serve, that some- 
how or other compassion should go out 
for them but should not go out to the 
son of the Senator from Louisiana who 
has 10 sons and must, under this, the 
present law, allow them to have the sole 
surviving son that he—that son—is to 
give nine before he can have one left 
at home? 

What logic is that? That is not logic. 
The logic is on the side of the amend- 
ment. The logic is on the side of saying 
that there is only so much that a family 
unit can do for its country, and that logic 
is that out of a family unit, if it should 
lose one son, it need not have the rest of 
its sons inducted into military service. 

Now, obviously we are not under a state 
of war so, therefore, all they have to do 
is declare an emergency and all the pro- 
visions of the amendment will be out the 
window. So the logic is that the mili- 
tary, if in fact we can justify a war, if in 
fact we have to declare that it is the es- 
sential feeling of this country that an 
emergency be declared, then do it, but 
do it in the name of justice and not hide 
beyond the fact that 30 to 40 military 
personnel are killed every week and not 
have a declared emergency. So that I 
think the argument of the distinguished 
chairman really does not make a great 
deal of sense to me. I think the logic and 
argument of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop) make all the sense in 
the world. If we are to declare an emer- 
gency and obviate the terms of this 
amendment, then do so. If, in fact, there 
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is no emergency, then where is the lack 
of justice in this amendment? The lack 
of justice really is that, somehow or oth- 
er, we can fight wars of major signifi- 
cance and not declare an emergency. 

Is that not really what we are talking 
about? 

So I would hope that this amendment 
will get the same treatment it received 
in the House, that is, that it would be 
passed and appended to the bill and 
would become part of the bill and be- 
come part of the law of the land. 

I would only say, further, to those who 
are here—and I am sorry so few Sena- 
tors are present in the Chamber now— 
listen to the argument of one Senator, 
but weigh that against the justice of a 
family with ten sons which, under the 
present law, must give nine of them and 
will have to stand nine times at a grave- 
side so that he or she can save one. 
Then we see the lack of justice in not 
passing this kind of amendment. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. I am happy now to yield 
to my colleague from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. First, Mr. President, 
let me commend my colleague from Ore- 
gon for having introduced the pending 
amendment. I have been very much in- 
terested in what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) and my 
colleague from Oregon have been saying 
in this colloquy, especially when the com- 
ment was made that the Senator from 
Kentucky had one son and four daugh- 
ters. But if we are really going to go in 
the full direction of justice, what about 
the family that has only one son—one 
son and no daughter? Even under this 
amendment—and this is a question I 
would like to ask my colleague—is it not 
true, under his amendment, that this one 
son, the only heir of the family, still could 
be drafted and sent to Vietnam? 

Mr. PACKWOOD, Yes. Under this 
amendment, assuming he had a father 
or a brother killed in action, he could be 
drafted. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That again points up 
and should point itself up to the Senator 
from Mississippi, the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, that we are 
not embarking upon a mass exemption 
program under this particular bill or this 
particular amendment. 

As I understand it, the figure used was 
575,000 families and I believe that the 
majority of those would have been in- 
volved in World War II, is that not 
correct? 

Mr. PACK WOOD, That is correct. 

Mr. HATFIELD, How would that apply 
to the Senator’s amendment, then? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Of the bulk of those 
killed in World War I, there would be 
almost no one left who would be exempt. 
The sons would be 25 or 30 years old and 
obviously the brothers would be 40 or 50 
years old. So we are not talking about 
anyone left in World War II. These are 
the sons of those killed in Korea, mostly 
brothers killed in Vietnam. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank my colleague. 
I think that should clarify for anyone 
who will be reading this colloquy and the 
statements made, although they will not 
get the opportunity to read them before 
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we have a vote. That is the unfortunate 
thing that sometimes happens in debate, 
that those who should be here listening 
to the arguments and the statistics are 
not here in order to make their judg- 
ments from them as to the prevailing 
evidence and to the side which is most 
persuasive in its debate. 

Let me comment on one further point. 
I am familiar with the case of Cottage 
Grove in Oregon which my colleagues 
has shown such great compassion for in 
setting up the amendment, not only for 
this family but also for many other fam- 
ilies. But this particularly family lost 
two sons in Vietnam, two other sons 
served in the military, and now the fifth 
is approaching draft age. I cannot but 
totally sympathize with the parents who 
have been more than understanding. I 
think I would be even more bitter than 
they are about this whole problem that 
we face, because they have given far more 
than that which should be demanded 
by any fair or equitable system. 

I am glad to say that I join my col- 
league from Oregon and my colleague 
from Kentucky because really the three 
of us, standing here today in this Cham- 
ber, have the complete answer to the 
question of justice, when we cast our 
votes for the total abolition, in a sense, 
of the draft, which is so highly inequita- 
ble. 

The pending amendment is further 
evidence of the inequitable system we call 
the draft, the injustices that are perpe- 
trated under that system. Really, the 
ultimate answer must be total abolition 
of the draft. 

My name does not appear on the pend- 
ing amendment as a cosponsor, even 
though I was invited by my distinguished 
colieague to do so. He fully understands 
the fact that my position at the time he 
circulated the amendment was that the 
way to answer this problem is to vote for 
total abolition of the draft. Until that 
vote was taken, which was taken on last 
Friday, I felt that I could not join in re- 
forming an action because of the com- 
mitment I have that when we have some- 
thing like the draft which is totally 
inequitable, we do not reform an inequity, 
we abolish it. 

Today I stand shoulder to shoulder 
with my colleague from Oregon in trying 
at least to take out some of the inequities 
and, hopefully, demonstrate again by the 
adoption of the pending amendment that 
we are really dealing with the whole sys- 
tem that is riddled from beginning to 
end with one inequity after another in- 
equity. 

What my colleague from Oregon has 
done today again points up the basic 
problem we face, and that is trying to 
reform something that is inherently com- 
pletely inequitable. 

I commend my colleague and I shall 
vote for his amendment today, short of 
the opportunity to have seen the total 
abolition of the system known as the se- 
lective service program. 

Mr, PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Sponc). Who yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, let me 
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say at the beginning now, that this is a 
very important matter. This is an emo- 
tional matter. It is a duty. It is a matter 
of compassion. It is a full duty. I wish 
we could exempt all men and did not 
have to have anyone inducted. But we 
are not living in those kinds of times. 

Mr. President, regarding this idea 
about the family with one son, I do not 
have any absolute statistics on this, but 
it has come up before. The best estimate 
and the most solid figure I have to offer is 
that it is estimated that somewhere in 
the neighborhood of one-fourth of those 
who are subject to the draft on the av- 
erage were from one-son families. I do 
not know. That may be off two or three or 
four points either way. That is about the 
best that I can do in presenting an esti- 
mate here, 

I remember in World War II that I 
said something to a gentleman about 
three sons from the family of Mr. X be- 
ing in the service. He said, “Well, all that 
we have are in the service. We have only 
one.” 

I remember how it impressed me then. 
It came back to my mind many years 
later when this question came up in the 
committee. 

We want to be as liberal as possible, 
We want to be as generous as possible. 
However, I do not know how we could 
do so in good conscience and good faith 
and use equity as a guide and exempt all 
of the families, even though they had 
had the misfortune of losing one and 
still say that all the families who have 
only one son, all who come within the 
limits are all right, otherwise they will 
have to go. 

The best thing we could do would be to 
strike a balance. There is no such thing 
as absolute equity and there is no such 
thing as absolute justice, or whatever 
one wants to call it. 

We are compelled many times over to 
strike a balance and find what we think 
is the soundest and at the same time the 
most just rule to bring to bear. Then we 
have to live up to whatever the demands 
are and stand up and write those provi- 
sions in the bill. 

As I recall it, when the committee con- 
sidered this matter, my best recollection 
is that the committee was unanimous on 
this with one exception. That result hap- 
pened after the most thorough con- 
sideration. Mr. President, I see here that 
two members on our committee that 
voted that way. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. COOK, Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman said that one had 
to strike a balance. The present law is 
no balance. It says that if one has one 
son, he can give that one son, If he has 
two, he may save one. If he has three, he 
may save one. If he has four, he may 
Save one. If he has 10, he may save one. 

Where is the balance, Mr. President? 
It is not even a compassionate balance. 

As a matter of fact, it is a greedy bal- 
ance. It is a balance that says, “We need 
all we can get and we are willing that 
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you save one, except if you only have 
one, then we want that one.” 

If in fact, one strikes a balance, then 
let us strike a compassionate balance. As 
a matter of fact if we do not want to 
strike that compassionate balance, de- 
clare an emergency. If we should declare 
an emergency, then a balance is not there 
either way. In the presence of this type 
of emergency, there should be no bal- 
ance. The balance should be that every- 
one should be delighted to fight to save 
his country. 

I can only say that when one talks 
about a balance, there is no balance in 
the present system. And if there is a bal- 
ance of the minds of those who insist 
that this amendment be rejected, it is a 
balance that is so inequitably weighted 
in their favor that there is no equity. 

So, I think that we stand on the merits 
of an amendment that says when there 
is no declared war, this is what occurs, 
and when there is a declared war, then 
the rules of the game say that everyone 
must participate and everyone must de- 
fend his country. This is what we are 
really talking about. 

Let us get to the man who said to the 
distinguished chairman, “I gave my all,” 
because he gave one son. I go back to 
the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana who, under the terms of the present 
law, with 10 grandsons, must give nine. 
That is not equity. There is no balance 
in that. 

So I can only say, without any figures 
from the Department of Defense, with 
no figures at all, that obviously the De- 
partment of Defense has never thought 
this was a serious problem. Obviously if 
they had, then they would have gotten 
figures when the amendment passed the 
House and came over here. Certainly this 
matter was before the Senate for quite 
some time. It was before the committee 
for quite some time. The Defense De- 
partment could have come up with sta- 
tistics. Obviously the statistics must have 
been so miniscule that they decided it 
was not worth coming up with their peo- 
ple to say, “Unfortunately we do not have 
the figures. We do not know, but this 
could be a serious matter.” 

Now, is that a solid argument? Would 
the distinguished Presiding Officer feel 
he could win a lawsuit for a man saying, 
“I do not know the facts or circum- 
stances, but it could be serious.” Obvi- 
ously not. 

The serious matter is the danger of an 
erosion to the family occurring in this 
country if the law stays the way it is, and 
the uplift and the ability to say to the 
American family in this type of situation, 
in an undeclared war, “To give one is a 
tremendous sacrifice and one need not 
be called upon to give.” In a declared war 
or & state of emergency, everyone ought 
to give. 

That is really what the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon has said. I think it 
is clear. I think the seriousness of the 
purpose is so apparent that really and 
truly there should be no valid argument 
against it. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment, No. 98, would bring 
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about an unnecessary expansion of the 
present “sole surviving son” provision as 
set out in section 60 of the current law. 
Section 60 of the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967 reads as follows: 
Except during the period of a war or a 
national emergency declared by the Congress 
after the date of the enactment of the 1964 
amendment to this sub-section, where the 
father or one or more sons or daughters 
of a family were killed in action or died in 
line of duty while serving in the armed 
forces of the United States, or subsequently 
died as a result of injuries received or dis- 
ease incurred during such service, the sole 
surviving son of such family shall not be 
inducted for service under the terms of this 
title unless he volunteers for induction. 


In other words, a male member of the 
family only falls under the current def- 
inition of the law if he is the last male 
member of a family in which a brother, 
father or sister have died as the result 
of enemy action or in line of duty dur- 
ing military service. 

Mr. President, under the pending 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
the current law would be broadened con- 
siderably. 

If adopted, this amendment would ex- 
empt any or all sons of a family in which 
a father, brother or sister were killed in 
action or died in line of duty resulting 
from military service. 

The amendment further broadens cur- 
rent law in that it includes in the “sole 
surviving son” category all male mem- 
bers of a family which has any member 
missing in action or held as a prisoner 
of war. 

The Defense Department estimates 
that amendment No. 98 would cover 
families of some 575,000 persons having 
members who have died from some cause 
while serving in the Armed Forces or 
who have family members listed as miss- 
ing in action or prisoners of war. 

Also, it can be argued that this ex- 
panded exemption will give large fami- 
lies an unfair advantage. As an example, 
if a family of five or 10 sons lost a mem- 
ber in military service, then all of the 
remaining male members would be ex- 
empt from serving. 

On the other hand, this family could 
live next door to a family with only one 
son, and, of course, he would have to 
serve as being the only son, as opposed 
to being the sole surviving son, does not 
qualify a young man for an exemption. 

Mr. President, the author of this 
amendment and his chief cosponsors, Mr. 
DoLE and Mr. ScHwerker, have intro- 
duced an appealing and well-intentioned 
amendment. 

However, its adoption would have con- 
siderable effects on manpower acquisition 
problems of the Government. The De- 
partment of Defense feels this amend- 
ment would be less fair than the current 
law, which has operated well and has 
been accepted by the people of this 
Nation. 

Also, it should be noted that this 
amendment does not excuse those cov- 
ered under its provisions from combat 
duty but rather excuses them from mili- 
tary service altogether except in a na- 
tional emergency. 
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The Senate and the House have strug- 
gled with enacting an equitable law in 
this area for a number of years, and the 
provision adopted in 1967 has operated 
well. Of equal importance it has been ac- 
cepted by the people as fair. 

The very points raised by this amend- 
ment were discussed fully by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, and in a rec- 
ord vote the membership voted 11 to 2 in 
favor of the current law. 

Mr. President, while I am sympathetic 
to the intent expressed by the authors of 
this amendment, it appears to me this is 
a further attempt to limit the pool of 
manpower available to the President as 
Commander in Chief of this Nation. 

Therefore, it is my hope the Senate 
will refuse this amendment on the 
grounds it is too broad an expansion of 
a sound provision in the law, which is 
presently working well and is widely ac- 
cepted as the fairest handling of a deli- 
cate question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I believe 
the matter has been fully covered. Any- 
thing else would be largely repetitious. I 
say with emphasis, though, that this is a 
sound policy. There is no such thing as 
having everything proved, but this is a 
sound policy. We had it in World War II 
and throughout the Korean war and up 
until now. It has been considered and 
reconsidered many times. 

Every time, so far as the enactment 
of law is concerned, the demands of the 
situations, the justice, the fairness, we 
swing back to selecting this guideline 
which I think is eminently sound, every- 
thing considered. 

Mr. President, I hope it will continue 
to be the law. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop). 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
METCALF), the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. Monpare), the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie), the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr), and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WILLIAMS), are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii (Mr. Inovye), the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc), the 
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Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McCLet- 
LAN), and the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. McGovern), are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), would each vote 
“yeg,” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin), would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMon), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
SEN) and the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Young) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Cur- 
TIS) is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dore), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) , the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Marxtas), and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Saxse) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunprT) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) and the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 


nays 9, as follows: 
[No. 83 Leg.] 
YEAS—59 

Fong 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McGee 
Mcintyre 
Miller 


NAYS—9 


Ellender 
Gambrell Thurmond 
Smith Tower 


NOT VOTING—32 


Montoya 


Weicker 


Stennis 


Bennett 
Brooke 
Cannon 


Goldwater Mondale 


So Mr. Packwoopn’s amendment (No. 
98) was agreed to. 
Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 


move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 115 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the following Senators be added as co- 
sponsors of my amendment No. 115: Mr. 
Brock, Mr. CHILES, and Mr. JAVITS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Through a misstate- 
ment the other day, I included the name 
of the junior Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss) inadvertently as a cosponsor of 
this amendment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his name be removed, and that 
the Record be changed accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 122 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 122. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 32, lines 18 to 20, strike out every- 
thing beginning with “twenty-six” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “eighteen”. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr.°‘GRAVEL. Mr. President, it is my 
intention not to call for a vote on this 
matter this evening, since many Sena- 
tors have already departed the Chamber 
under the impression that the vote just 
completed was the last one for the day. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? We cannot hear a word 
he says. 

Mr. GRAVEL. My microphone is on 
me. I would be happy to talk louder. How 
is that? 

My intention is to vote on this amend- 
ment, reserving a remainder of time for 
debate, shortly after the Allott amend- 
ment, which I understand will be voted 
on tomorrow afternoon, so that we will 
have a larger quorum present, and I 
would hope to have more Senators pres- 
ent and listening to the debate, since the 
positions of the proponents and the op- 
ponents can probably be made clear in 5 
minutes tomorrow immediately preced- 
ing the vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield, with the un- 
derstanding that he not lose his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in order that we may nail the mat- 
ter down firmly, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be a period of 10 minutes, to 
be equally divided, reserved from the 
time already allocated on this amend- 
ment, and that on tomorrow, immedi- 
ately following the vote on the amend- 
ment—amendment No. 115—that is to 
be called up by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Attotr), the 
amendment No. 122 of the Senator 
from Alaska be again laid before the 
Senate, that the 10 minutes so reserved 
then start running, and that at the con- 
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clusion thereof a vote occur on amend- 
ment No. 122. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may I in- 
quire whether that is 10 minutes to a 
side? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I would be happy with 
5 minutes to a side. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If the 
able Senator will yield, on last Friday the 
Senate entered into an agreement allo- 
cating 1 hour on amendment No. 122. 
That amendment has now been called up. 
The Senator from Alaska says he would 
prefer not to have a vote today, but 
would like to have a vote tomorrow. If 
my request is granted, 10 minutes of the 
hour would be reserved for use tomorrow 
and would be equally divided and con- 
trolled between the Senator from Alaska 
and the manager of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi is not 
here at the moment. I am not certain 
whether 5 minutes would be adequate 
for him. If the Senator would make it 
10 minutes, or make it 5 minutes with 
the proviso that if that is not adequate, 
we could change it tomorrow—— 

Mr. GRAVEL. I would be pleased to 
modify it to 10 minutes to each side, 
with the understanding that we will yield 
back the time if we have more than nec- 
essary. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I so modify the request, to pro- 
vide 10 minutes to each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, my 
amendment would strike out an amend- 
ment already inserted by the committee. 

I rise to speak in opposition to amend- 
ing the present Selective Service Act so 
as to make failure to register under it a 
continuing offense. Under the present 
Selective Service Act, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, in Toussie vs. 
United States, the 5-year statute of 
limitations (18 U.S.C. 3282), during 
which one failing to register may be 
prosecuted, begins to run the sixth day 
after a man’s 18th birthday. 

Under the terms of the measure as re- 
ported by the committee, the 5-year 
statute of limitations would not begin 
to run until the man has reached his 
26th birthday. 

Since the crime of willfully and know- 
ingly failing to register is complete on 
the sixth day after a young man’s 18th 
birthday and since the Government has 
5 years within which to prosecute him, 
if he persists in not registering, it is un- 
necessarily punitive to subject him to 
criminal prosecution for a period of 13 
years, until he reaches his 31st birthday. 

Furthermore, statutes of limitation 
normally begin to run when the crime is 
complete. 

There is no good reason for imposing, 
in effect, a 13-year statute of limitations 
on the crime of failure to register for 
the draft. 

Liability to criminal prosecutions for 
so great a length of time is rarely known 
in federal law. Even under the Selective 
Service Act other criminal acts are not 
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continuing offenses and have the regular 
5-year statute of limitations applied to 
them. 

For example, failure to report for in- 
duction starts the 5-year statute of 
limitations running from the date set 
for induction, even though there is a 
continuing duty under the regulations 
on the part of one so ordered to report 
for, and submit to induction at the 
earliest possible date. 

Likewise, the 5-year statute of limita- 
tions should begin to run on failure to 
register when the crime is complete; 
namely, on the sixth day after the man’s 
18th birthday, even though there is a 
continuing duty on him under the regu- 
lations to register as soon as possible. 

It is in the interests of consistency, 
logic and fairness that the statute of lim- 
itations begin running when a crime is 
complete, and that the statute of limi- 
tations be the same for all crimes under 
the Selective Service Act; not 5 years for 
one and 13 years for another. 

What Justice Black said in the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion in the Toussie case 
is most relevant here. He stated: 

Failure to register is subject to heavy crim- 
inal penalties. The only question is whether 
those penalties must result from a prosecu- 
tion begun within 5 years or whether they 
can be delayed for a longer period. We are 
not convinced that limiting prosecution to a 
period of 5 years following the initial fail- 
ure to register will significantly impair either 
the essential function of raising an army or 
the prosecution of those who fail to register. 
We do feel that the threat of criminal pun- 
ishment and the 5 year statute of limita- 
tions is a sufficient incentive to encourage 
compliance with the registration require- 
ments. 


The soundness of that reasoning has 
been demonstrated for a generation of 
conscription under the acts that H.R. 
6531 would now make more severe. Such 
legislation has permitted the fielding of 
600,000 American troops in Southeast 
Asia alone. 

At this moment when all speak hope- 
fully of winding down our commitment 
of manpower in Indochina, it would not 
become this body to adopt a vindictive 
amendment aimed at relatively few 
while, in its philosophical impact, dis- 
turbing to many. 

If our enforcement system is not equal 
to performing its function in 5 years, 
what assurance have we that harsher 
provisions will better equip it to perform 
it in 13. 

We would compound immediate prob- 
lems that divide the generations; we 
would further turn off a generation of 
young people if, in the name of winding 
down the war, we should wind up its re- 
prisals. My amendment would leave an 
existing unhappy situation alone—by 
maintaining existing limitations on pros- 
ecution that have, in the Supreme Court’s 
view, provided sufficient deterrent for 
years. 

Time and again in our history the 
courts, in construing congressional lan- 
guage, have brought about statutory pas- 
sage, and taking the temperate instead 
of the harsh position, is not cause for 
this body to ignore the mood of the Na- 
tion or to react irrationally to one man’s 
having escaped the draft by virtue of 
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imprecise congressional language and 
tardy prosecution. 

It is not our function to rehear that 
ease but it is our responsibility to show 
the restraint expected of this body by 
recognizing an understandable national 
lack of enthusiasm for an unpopular 
war. 

In line with our universal wish to wind 
down the war we have sought for weeks 
to find a means of winding down the 
draft. It will ill serve either purpose to 
adopt more militant attitudes now to- 
ward those subject to the draft. 

I strongly concur with those senti- 
ments and urge this body to vote against 
making failure to register a continuing 
offense. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. It has been a good many 
years since I have engaged in the prac- 
tice of criminal law, but I am inclined to 
inquire of the Senator as to whether 
the statute of limitations, either under 
the present law or under his proposed 
amendment, runs while a man is out of 
the country and out of the jurisdiction. 
In other words, if a person fied to Sweden 
or Canada or some other place to avoid 
filing and to avoid the draft, would the 
statute start running, under the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, immediately after such 
time as he had failed to do so, despite the 
fact that he was out of the country and 
beyond the jurisdiction? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I must say to the Sena- 
tor that I do not even have his advantage 
of having forgotten criminal law, since 
I was not even a criminal attorney. 

I may make a prognostication of my 
own, and I will be prepared to be cor- 
rected tomorrow if someone so chooses, I 
would imagine that the 5-year statute of 
limitations runs constantly; and if a 
person does take flight to another coun- 
try and were to come back 5 years hence, 
I would say that he has avoided the 
problem of the statute of limitations. 

The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee is not in the Chamber, and I 
do not see a member of that committee. 
I wonder what their motivation was in 
raising it to 13 years. I suspect that may 
have been or could have been the moti- 
vation—to get some Americans who are 
in Canada and Sweden, in self-imposed 
exile, to circumvent the present law. I 
do not know that to be the case. 

Mr. COTTON. It is my recollection—I 
may be entirely wrong, because, as I have 
said, it has been many years—that in 
ordinary crimes, the felonies, absence 
from the jurisdiction—for example, if 
the person robbed a bank and succeeded 
in getting out of the country and disap- 
peared—tolled the statute. In other 
words, the statute did not start running 
until he was back in the jurisdiction. It 
is my recollection that that was the com- 
mon law and was the law in most States 
with respect to ordinary crimes. 

It might make considerable difference 
on the question of the Senator’s amend- 
ment—the effect of absence from the 
jurisdiction, particularly if it was ab- 
sence to avoid the draft. 

Mr. GRAVEL. The Senator brings up a 
good point. 
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Mr. COTTON. I am perfectly willing to 
agree to expunge this colloquy from the 
Recorp, but there might not be time 
tomorrow to take it up. I would appreci- 
ate it if the Senator would check on 
that point, and I will try to do so. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Very much so. If the 
Senator does not mind, I do not mind 
this colloquy being part of the RECORD. 

Mr. COTTON. I do not. I tried to find 
a member of the committee staff. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I think it is a very valid 
point. 

Mr. COTTON. I tried to find a member 
of the committee staff, to check it with 
him, rather than bother to interrupt the 
Senator. But no member of the staff is 
in the Chamber, nor, so far as I can see, 
is a member of the committee. 

Mr. GRAVEL. A staff member of the 
committee is in the Chamber. 

Mr. President, I share the same inquiry 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire. I would hope that the view 
would be that the motivation of the com- 
mittee was to impose this greater limita- 
tion because the young man had escaped 
the country and not because of a desire 
to be more punative. I note that a person 
who violates the income tax statute, who 
fails to file his income tax return, is faced 
with a statute of limitation of 6 years. 

Does the Senator from New Hampshire 
have the answer to this question? 

Mr. COTTON. I am informed by a 
member of the staff of the committee, the 
counsel, that it is his understanding that 
absence from the country does toll the 
statute; that, under the present law, it 
does not run while the person is out of 
the jurisdiction. Presumably, unless the 
Senator’s amendment changes that, ac- 
cording to the staff, it would not run, 
under the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. GRAVEL. My amendment would 
not change that situation. 

Mr. COTTON. In other words, it does 
toll the statute if he is—— 

Mr. GRAVEL. My amendment actual- 
ly reestablishes existing law. The com- 
mittee chose to extend the statute of 
limitations for 13 years, rather than for 
5 years. 

Mr. COTTON. I had the same thought 
that the Senator from Alaska had—that 
perhaps the reason it was extended so 
long was for that purpose. Unless the 
staff gives us other information before 
tomorrow, we can assume that absence 
from the country tolls the statute; so 
that even though the Senator’s amend- 
ment were adopted, the statute would not 
start running if the person avoided the 
draft and fied the jurisdiction to some 
other country. The statute would not 
start running until he was back in the 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. GRAVEL. That is correct. That is 
as I understand it, and I would accept 
that. 

I thank the Senator for the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I believe the 
thinking of the committee was along 
these lines: A person is supposed to 
register within 5 days after becoming age 
18, and then the statute of limitations, 
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under the present law, as I understand 
the Senator’s proposal, would run for 5 
years, beginning at that time. But under 
the law, also, he is required to register 
until he becomes 26. So if the statute 
of limitations applies only for 5 years, 
it would expire roughly 3 years before 
his 26th birthday. So 3 years before he 
would be, under the law, required to 
register. The thinking of the commit- 
tee was that it should be made a con- 
tinuing offense until he reaches the limit 
of 26, which is the age limit, because he 
is not then eligible for registration. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Normally, of course, the 
statute of limitations goes to when a 
crime is committed. The commission of a 
crime in this case is when a person does 
not register. That is the law. A person 
must register at that time. The inter- 
esting thing is that the committee has 
chosen not to change the statute of 
limitations for induction, because if a 
a person is given orders to proceed on 
July ist for induction and does not go 
on July ist, then obviously, as long as he 
is available he can be inducted 1 year 
hence, or 30 days, and he is still to be 
brought in. But the statute of limita- 
tions in that case would go from the 
moment he does not show up for induc- 
tion. So there is an inconsistency in the 
activities of the committee in that regard. 

I do not know what the committee 
thinking is on establishing comparability. 
I understand the point my colleague was 
making. When a person files for an in- 
come tax, he is supposed to file it 
annually. Obviously the liability for that 
tax exists 5, 10 or 20 years after, be- 
cause he should have paid that tax. 
But the statute of limitations for not 
filing that income tax goes out of effect 
in 6 years. 

The only interpretation that I can give 
to the amendment is that it is an extra 
effort to be punitive, to increase the 
harshness of the liability that people 
must undergo who commit this partic- 
ular crime. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not believe 
it was the purpose of the committee to 
be punitive. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
posal recommended by the committee 
was proposed by the Selective Service. It 
has been adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and was recommended by the 
committee. The punitive aspect of it did 
not enter into it, so far as I can recall. 
As it is now, an individual who complies 
with the law by registering at the ap- 
pointed time is liable for induction to 
age 26. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc). The 20 minutes of the Senator 
from Alaska has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield myself 
10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Amendment No. 
122 would continue to perpetuate what 
the House of Representatives feels and 
what the committee felt is an inequity 
and which the committee bill sought to 
end. The committee bill, in effect, de- 
clares that an individual has a continu- 
ing responsibility to register with the 
Selective Service until the age of 26. Con- 
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sequently, if at the age of 26 a young man 
has failed to fulfill his responsibility to 
register, the 5-year statute of limitations 
will begin to run and the registrant would 
be liable for prosecution until the age of 
31. 

It was to correct an inequity and not 
to create a punitive measure that the 
committee acted as it did. 

I might say that the selective service 
feels the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska is dis- 
criminatory since it would, in effect, 
allow a 23-year-old man who has vi- 
olated the law to be free from both prose- 
cution and military service, while the 
law-abiding young man would remain 
eligible for induction until the age of 
26. 

Mr. GRAVEL. With respect to that 
point, would it not be more logical, at 
that point in time, until he is 26 years of 
age, to cause him to register while ex- 
tending the statute of limitations? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. He may not be 
apprehended until he passes his 23d 
birthday. If he is not apprehended and 
he passes his 23d birthday, or 5 days 
thereafter, under the amendment, as I 
understand it, as offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska, he would 
not be eligible for prosecution. 

Mr. GRAVEL. He would not be eligible 
for prosecution for failing to register, 
but the point I am making, to arrive at 
the same continuity the Senator pro- 
poses, if we catch him on his 24th or 25th 
birthday, why not get him to register, get 
his physical, and then if we want to in- 
duct him, induct him? But why extend 
the statute of limitations for him when, 
for failing to file an income tax we have 
a similar statute of limitations for 6 
years? To be consistent with all other 
statutes of limitations, under the Selec- 
tive Service, the others of 5 years, I fail 
to see the difference in the problem of 
continuity if a person registers and takes 
his physical, and is given an induction 
date, but then skips town at the time of 
the induction date. He is still liable until 
he is 26 years old, after he has been in- 
ducted or ordered to be inducted and fails 
to report for induction. He still has a 
5-year statute of limitations on him. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I might point 
out to the Senator from Alaska that there 
is no effective sanction that after his 23d 
birthday as to what legal device would 
require him to register after his 23d 
birthday. He is eligible for induction until 
26. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Would that not be a 
more proper exercise of the committee, 
to correct the law where it should be 
corrected rather than to deal out harsher 
punishment? 

For instance, if a person turns 18 and 
is inducted 1 month after, and he fails 
to report for induction, is he not liable 
for induction up to age 26? If that is the 
case, then what happens after the 5 
years of the statute of limitations ex- 
pires, when he is 23 years old? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. He is eligible 
for punishment, but if he were to decide 
to enlist, then there would be no sanction 
that could be applied. 

I want to say again that the purpose 
of this is not to take punitive action but 
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to prevent what the selective service peo- 
ple feel, what the House of Representa- 
tives evidently thought, and what the 
committee feels is presently discrimina- 
tory, in that it in effect allows a 23 year 
old who has violated the law to be free 
from both prosecution and military serv- 
ice, while the law-abiding young man 
remains eligible for induction until he is 
26. Most people felt that was discrimina- 
tion in the present law. That is the pur- 
pose of the change. Whether that dis- 
criminatory aspect should be changed, of 
course, is debatable; but that was the 
purpose of it, not to be punitive, but to do 
away with what the House felt and the 
committee felt is discriminatory at the 
present time. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Would it not have been 
better just to attach the statute of lim- 
itations to the period of liability for 
service, rather than to extend it beyond 
that, the age of 21 to 26, so that we 
have a statute of limitations that places 
a person in jeopardy for 13 years. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is one 
possibility, but I do not believe that is 
what the Senator from Alaska wants. 

Mr. GRAVEL. No, I do not. I want to 
leave them all the same, so that there is 
consistency. If my colleague says it was 
the judgment of the administration 
and the judgment of the House and now 
the Senate committee, I am not prepared 
to accept that Judgment. If I find it illogi- 
cal, and I find it illogical, they should 
change the statute of limitations for this 
particular facet of it, when they leave 
uncorrected other facets, and when the 
corrections they want to address them- 
selves to are of another nature. 

I would think it would be best to leave 
well enough alone. I rely on a statement 
of Justice Black, if I may quote from 
the statement: 

We are not convinced that limiting prose- 
cution to a period of 5 years following the 
initial failure to register will significantly 
impair either the essential function of rais- 
ing an army or the prosecution of those who 
fail to register. We do feel that the threat of 
criminal punishment and the 5-year statute 
of limitations is a sufficient incentive to en- 
courage compliance with the registration 
requirements. 


If our system is not sufficient to get 
them in 5 years, we might as well make 
it 20 years. It would not make our sys- 
tem any better. Our system should be 
corrected in another fashion. So the end 
result with this type of defendant can 
only be construed as being more puni- 
tive and a more harsh approach to the 
young men for what they do. 

We have very severe penalties. To ex- 
tend liability, I think, serves no purpose. 

The point was made by the Senator 
from New Hampshire that I think is cor- 
rect, that these people by and large find 
that the most objective way of dodging 
the draft is to leave the country. If they 
do leave the country, they are out of 
the jurisdiction and the statute of limita- 
tions is suspended for a period of time. 

I would understand it better if it were 
intended to get at these young men who 
are out of the country. However, since it 
is not, I can only interpret it on the basis 
on which I opposed the change in that 
it exercises undue harshness. I think 
the record is replete in our legal system 
to the effect that increasing the penalty 
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by and large does not stop these crimes. 
I hope that the Senate would address it- 
self more to the root cause. 

Mr. President, may I inquire with re- 
spect to the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes just allotted to the Senator from 
Virginia have just expired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Alaska desire 
committee time? 

Mr. GRAVEL. No. I am sure my friend, 
the Senator from Virginia, would give it 
to me. I think the time might be better 
used on tomorrow by the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee to make a 
case as to the motivations. I certainly do 
not want to cast aspersions on anyone. 
The attempt to initiate debate tonight 
was so that we would have a more con- 
venient time for debate and voting. I 
think we can debate this in the morning, 
unless my friend from Virginia would 
want to address an inquiry to me and I 
would certainly try to persuade him to 
my cause. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I would like to add a few words. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Virginia yield himself such 
time as he needs? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
in amendment No. 122, Senator GRAVEL 
proposes that the statute of limitations 
for failure to register with the Selective 
Service System begin to run at age 18 
instead of age 26 as proposed by Selec- 
tive Service, adopted by the House of 
Representatives and recommended by 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Selective Service is definitely opposed 
to this amendment. 

The Supreme Court in Toussie vV. 
United States, 397 U.S. 112 (1970) inter- 
preted congressional intent as being that 
failure to register is a single act. 

That is what Justice Black said in his 
statement which the Senator from 
Alaska read as interpreting the laws that 
now exist. There is no quarrel with Jus- 
tice Black’s interpretation. 

Consequently, it ruled that prosecution 
could not take place once a registrant 
reached the age of 23 years, 5 days. 
Amendment No. 122 would uphold the 
Court’s reading of congressional intent 
and would perpetuate the inequity 
created by it. For instance, if a young 
man does not register with the draft 
when he is eighteen and remains un- 
noticed until after his 23d birthday, he is 
not subject to prosecution for this viola- 
tion of the Selective Service Act. And if 
he has not registered, he certainly could 
not be inducted into the Armed Forces. 

Meanwhile, the individual who com- 
plies with the law by registering at the 
appointed time is liable for induction to 
age 26. Amendment No. 122 would only 
continue to perpetuate this inequity 
which the committee bill sought to end. 
The committee bill, in effect, declares 
that an individual has a continuing re- 
sponsibility to register with Selective 
Service until age 26. Consequently, if at 
age 26 the young man has failed to ful- 
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fill his responsibility to register, the 5- 
year statute of limitations would begin 
to run and the registrant would be liable 
for prosecution until age 31. 

In conclusion, Selective Service be- 
lieves that the Gravel amendment is 
blatantly discriminatory, since it would 
in effect allow a 23-year-old man who had 
violated the law to be free from both 
prosecution and military service while 
the law-abiding young man remains 
eligible for induction until age 26. 

It is not the intent to be vindictive. 
The purpose is to remove the discrimina- 
tory requirement which the court effec- 
tuated by the way it interpreted the in- 
tent of the law. 

I do not say that the Court is wrong. 
However, the purpose of this legislation 
is to correct what appears to be a dis- 
criminatory situation which now exists 
as a result of the Court action in the 
present selective service laws. 

Mr. President, if it meets with the ap- 
proval of the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska, the debate could be continued on 
tomorrow. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I have 
one additional point to make. I would 
be prepared to modify my amendment, 
if the chairman of the committee, were 
here, to maintain the jeopardy in the 
draft. I would be happy to do it because 
I am tired of people telling me that peo- 
ple are receiving deferments who are 
liable to the draft until they are 31 years 
of age. 

Why not correct the deficiency in the 
law that would pertain to these men, if 
this is so, and make them subject to the 
draft. They would be a lot more valuable 
to our country serving in the service than 
in the penitentiary. 

If we are consistent in the law, I think 
that would be the proper course to take. 

I would be prepared to leave it the 
way it is so that these young people may 
remain as liable as those who have defer- 
ments. Certainly I think these people 
who commit the crime of not registering 
do not have the same liability as a per- 
son with a deferment. I think we could 
leave the 5-year statute as it is. 

I would suggest that as the ultimate 
cause of action. I would be happy to 
amend my amendment to do so. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The staff will 
present to the chairman of the commit- 
tee the suggestion of the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I would be delighted to 
do that. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia, Mr. President, 
I think it would be well for the Senator 
from Alaska and the chairman of the 
committee to consult regarding the pro- 
posed modification of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as I understand the situation with 
respect to amendment No. 122, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska wishes to modify his amendment 
No. 122 he would require unanimous con- 
sent thereon, and I am sure that could 
be gotten. 

Is the understanding of the Senator 
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from West Virginia correct that a roll- 
call vote on amendment No. 122, offered 
by the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) 
may not, indeed, take place? 

Mr. GRAVEL. If we can work out an 
accommodation in connection with the 
amendment and if the chairman can 
persuade me that I am in error as to my 
interpretation that I place on the section, 
I would not press for a vote. I would 
prefer that we work it out. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. If the vote takes place as 
agreed to, there will be 20 minutes on 
the amendment, divided equally between 
the mover of the amendment and the 
manager of the bill, immediately follow- 
ing the vote tomorrow on amendment 
No. 115, offered by the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT). 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think it is 
important to make clear that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia did not in any way 
commit the Senator from Mississippi 
with respect to what he might do. 

Mr. GRAVEL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. I 
thank the able Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
the floor. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION ACT OF 
1972: ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF AMENDMENT NO., 121 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) and 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE) may be added as cosponsors of 
amendment No. 121 to the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act of 1972. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc). Without objection it is so 
ordered. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths for 
fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, tomorrow the distinguished junior 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Hucues) will 
submit an amendment with respect to the 
identification and treatment of drug de- 
pendent persons in the Armed Forces. I 
have discussed this amendment with the 
able Senator from Iowa and also with 
committee staff members who have been 
in the Chamber assisting the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill to- 
day. I am, therefore, going to propose a 
unanimous-consent request, as follows: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that time on the amendment be of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HucHes) tomorrow, which I 
have just identified, be limited to 1 hour, 
to be equally divided between the distin- 
guished mover of the amendment and 
the distinguished manager of the bill, 
Mr. STENNIs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
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ident, I ask unanimous consent that time 
on Amendment 117, the mover of which 
is the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. HATFIELD), be limited to 1 hour, 
to be equally divided between the author 
of the amendment and the manager of 
the bill, Mr. Stennis. I have cleared this 
previously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that time 
on any amendment to amendment No. 
117 be limited to 20 minutes, to be 
equally divided between the mover of 
the amendment in the second degree and 
the mover of the amendment in the first 
degree, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that time 
on any amendment to the amendment 
which is going to be offered by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. HucHEs) be limited 
to 20 minutes, the time to be equally di- 
vided between the mover of the amend- 
ment to the amendment and the author 
of the amendment which is proposed to 
be amended thereby. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR GRAVEL TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow following the recognition of the 
two leaders under the standing order, 
the distinguished Senators from Alaska 
(Mr, GRAVEL) be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING PERIOD FOR THE TRANS- 
ACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS ON WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished majority leader 
earlier today received unanimous consent 
for the convening of the Senate at 9 a.m. 
on each of the mornings of Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, and also with the 
understanding, and it was agreed to, 
that morning business would not extend 
beyond 9:30 a.m. on each of those morn- 
ings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements made during the pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business on each of those mornings 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS ON THURSDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that under the previous 
order entered last week the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) is 
to be recognized on Thursday morning, 
immediately following the recognition of 
the two leaders, for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. Am I correct? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Presiding Officer. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am going to suggest what I hope 
will be the final quorum call of the 
day. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT AMENDMENT NO. 117—ORDER 
FOR GERMANENESS OF AMEND- 
MENTS THERETO 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that no 
amendment not germane to amendment 
No. 117, by Mr. HATFIELD, or to the 
amendment to be offered by the junior 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HuGHeEs), to 
which I have earlier alluded, be received. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: The Senate will convene at 9 
o’clock a.m. Immediately following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, the distinguished and 
very able junior Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL) will be recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes, following which 
there will be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes, with 
the period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to extend beyond 
9:30 a.m. 

At 9:30 a.m. the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. AtLotr), which I shall call up 
shortly, amendment No. 115, will be laid 
before the Senate and the time thereon 
will begin to run. The time is limited to 3 
hours, to be equally divided between the 
mover of the amendment and the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill, Mr. 
STENNIS. 

At 12:30 p.m. amendment No. 115 by 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ALLOTT) will be temporarily 
laid aside. 

At 2 p.m. the conference report on the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act 
will be laid before the Senate with the 
time controlled. Time on the conference 
report is limited to 2 hours, to be con- 
trolled by the majority and minority 
leaders or their designees. At the con- 
clusion thereof there will be a vote on 
the conference report, circa 4 o’clock. 

Following the vote on the conference 
report on the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act, the Senate will resume 
consideration of amendment No. 115 by 
Mr. ALLoTT. The time will be limited to 
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20 minutes, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill, at 
the conclusion of which 20 minutes a 
vote will occur thereon. 

Under the agreement, following the 
vote on amendment No. 115 by Mr. At- 
LOTT, the Senate will resume considera- 
tion of amendment No. 122 by Mr. 
GravEL. That time is controlled. The time 
is not to exceed 20 minutes, that time to 
be equally divided between the mover of 
the amendment (Mr. Grave.) and the 
manager of the bill (Mr. STENNIS). 

At the conclusion of the 20 minutes 
and the yeas and nays having been or- 
dered, if they are not rescinded in the 
meantime—the vote will occur on amend- 
ment No. 122. Following that vote, sev- 
eral Senators have indicated a willing- 
ness to call up other amendments on 
which time agreements have already been 
reached. Moreover, the Senate is pre- 
pared to work until a reasonably late 
hour. 

So, there will be a number of rollcall 
votes on tomorrow. 

There is a hiatus in the program be- 
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tween 12:30 p.m., and 2 p.m. tomorrow. 
It is hoped that a Senator or Senators 
will be prepared to call up one or more 
of the amendments which were enu- 
merated last Friday so that that gap 
can be filled to the best advantage. 

I repeat, the Senate is prepared to 
run reasonably late on tomorrow, and 
there will likely be several votes. 


RULE OF GERMANENESS TO OPER- 
ATE FOR 7 HOURS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. At this 
time, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Pastore rule of ger- 
maneness tomorrow start operating at 2 
p.m., in the afternoon and that it be 
operative for a period of 7 hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 


“ “COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
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amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to 
authorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 115 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask that the pending amend- 
ment, No. 122, now be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Chair lay before the 
Senate amendment No. 115 by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment (No. 115) as follows: 

On page 35, beginning with line 7, strike 
out all down through line 9 on page 36, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 201. Section 203(a) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) The rates of monthly basic pay for 
members of the uniformed services within 
each pay grade are set forth in the following 
tables: 
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June 7, 1971 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 A.M. 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 


come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
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the Senate stand in adjournment until 
9 a.m, tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock. and 32 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
June 8, 1971, at 9 a.m. 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate June 7, 1971: 
COUNCIL oF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
Ezra Solomon, of California, to be a mem- 


ber of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
vice Hendrik S. Houthakker. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, June 7, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Agree with one another, live in peace, 
and the God of love and peace will be 
with you.—II Corinthians 13: 11. 

Almighty and eternal God, our hearts 
rejoice and our spirits take courage when 
we remember that Thou art with us seek- 
ing to lead us along the way of truth 
and love. May the consciousness of Thy 
presence and the assurance of Thy good- 
ness live in us all the day long. 

Bless our beloved country with Thy 
favor and keep her faithful in her mis- 
sion to preserve freedom, to promote 
freedom, and to proclaim freedom to all 
the world. 

Be with the men and women who serve 
in our Government, and in our Armed 
Forces, particularly our prisoners of war. 
Inspire them with a faith that is strong 
and steadfast as we seek the end of war, 
the coming of peace, and the release of 
the captives. 

In the spirit of the Prince of Peace, we 
pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

HR. 6359. An act to amend the Water 
Resources Planning Act to authorize in- 
creased appropriations. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 493. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to classify as a 
wilderness area the national forest lands 
adjacent to the Eagle Cap Wilderness Area, 
known as the Minam River Canyon and ad- 
joining area, in Oregon, and for other 
purposes, 


THE THREE R’S 


(Mr. BRINKLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, how the 


Supreme Court of the United States can 
rationalize its sectional decrees in the 
field of education is beyond credibility. 
For the South, it says busing may be 
implemented to achieve racial balance; 
yet for the North the all-black schools 
of Chicago and Washington and New 
York and Philadelphia and Detroit and 
Cleveland and Boston and Pittsburgh 
and Newark and Baltimore and Cincin- 
nati, based on housing patterns are just 
fine. 

What do they think exists in Columbus, 
Ga., except the same type housing pat- 
terns? We choose where we live, com- 
mensurate with our ability to afford it, 
based specifically on the considerations 
of school area, church affiliation, near- 
ness to friends and the like—just as our 
friends in New York City do. The legal 
background of statutory law and the 
technical distinctions between the North 
and South, made thereupon, constitutes 
a continuing judicial reconstruction of 
the South. 

Mark it well. Those technicalities upon 
which different standards are based, 
one for the North, another for the South, 
are oppressively invalid. 

In the words of Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis: 

They [the Founding Fathers] conferred, 
as against the Government, the right to be 
let alone—the most comprehensive of rights 
and the right most valued by civilized men. 


That is all we ask—to be let alone; 
without the yoke of judicial oppression 
and authoritarian decrees which con- 
vert personal rights into personal duties. 


FLAUNTING OF ENEMY FLAG 
SHOULD BE MADE A CRIMINAL 
OFFENSE 


(Mr, FISHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of bills have been introduced to make it a 
criminal offense to publicly display the 
fiag of the Vietcong or of the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam during the time 
hostilities continue with those people, or 
while American prisoners are held by 
them. 

I have offered a similar measure, but 
have made the offense apply to such a 
display of the flag of any nation or group 
which engage in armed conflict with 
American forces. 

Recently when the pro-Hanoi May Day 
demonstrations were taking place in 
Washington, scores of enemy flags were 
flaunted by alleged war protesters. Re- 
gardless of what they may call them- 
selves, they are in fact the traitors to our 
Government, and enemies of the Amer- 


ican people. They should be dealt with 
accordingly. 

Let us hope the Committee on the 
Judiciary will act promptly on the pend- 
ing bills. This kind of infamous conduct 
simply cannot be tolerated by a decent 
self-respecting society. Those who pay 
tribute to an enemy flag should be 
prosecuted for such seditious assault 
upon American sovereignty. In order to 
do that the pending legislation needs to 
be enacted. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN REPORTS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 


HEARINGS ON TREATMENT AND 
REHABILITATION OF NARCOTIC 
ADDICTS 


(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to announce that 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary has scheduled a series of 
public hearings on various proposals to 
provide for the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of narcotic addicts. Included 
among these proposals are: H.R. 1540, 
H.R. 5612, H.R. 8389, H.R. 284, and a 
number of companion bills. 

These hearings will begin on June 23, 
1971, at 10 a.m., room 2141, Rayburn 
House Office Building, at which time 
congressional witnesses will be heard. 
Government witnesses will be heard at 
hearings on June 30 and July 1, 1971. 
Public witnesses will be scheduled at a 
later date. 

Those wishing to testify or to submit 
statements for the record should address 
their requests to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
room 2137, Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing. 


LIMIT TERMS OF CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


(Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I noticed in the news over the 
weekend that the junior Senator from 
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Minnesota has stated that we should 
limit the terms of people in Government 
who have a great deal of power. He spe- 
cifically singled out the head of the FBI, 
the head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

In his statement, he said these men 
had great amount of information and 
their terms should be limited just as is 
the President. If he would include the 
Supreme Court Justices in this, Mr. 
Speaker, I might well join with the 
Senator in this endeavor. 


EXTREMISM FROM THE LEFT 


(Mr. WYMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, in the 
atmosphere of tension that prevails in 
many areas of the country the use of 
reckless extremism in speech is regret- 
table for it only makes things more diffi- 
cult for all concerned. It is particularly 
deplorable when it comes from persons 
in positions of so-called leadership 
whether on the right or left. 

An example of extremist language from 
the left occurred on Wednesday last, 
when Joseph Rauh, Jr., charged the At- 
torney General of the United States with 
having given “aid and comfort to those 
who would defy the law.” Such ridiculous 
extremism in statement is deliberately 
provocative as well as patently false. No 
man more responsibly fights the good 
fight for fairness, justice, and restraint in 
our society than Attorney General John 
Mitchell. 

It is unfortunate that certain individ- 
uals in certain organizations seem to 
feel the need to make such reckless un- 
truths to attract attention, or to per- 
petuate themselves in office. Deliberate 
undermining of the processes of justice 
in this country deserves more tangible 
disapproval than a simple characteriza- 
tion as cheap talk. 

It can be highly expensive talk for 
all concerned citizens who truly seek 
brotherhood, understanding, restraint 
and meaningful social progress in the 
United States. It is to be fervently hoped 
that the American public will recognize 
soon that those who are guilty of ped- 
dling such verbal garbage do a disservice 
to the organizations they represent as 
well as the Nation as a whole. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for the 
call of the Consent Calendar. The Clerk 


will call the first bill on the Consent 
Calendar. 


PROVIDING A MORE EQUITABLE 
STANDARD FOR AWARDING GOLD 
STAR LAPEL BUTTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 803) to 
amend title 10 of the United States Code 
to provide a more equitable standard for 
awarding gold star lapel button. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
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H.R. 803 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 1126 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) A lapel button, to be known as the 
gold star lapel button, shall be designed, as 
approved by the Secretary of Defense, to 
identify widows, parents, and next of kin of 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States— 

(1) who lost or lose their lives during 
World War I, World War II, or during any 
subsequent period of armed hostilities in 
which the United States has been, or may 
be, engaged; or 

“(2) who lost or lose their lives after June 
30, 1958, while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict in which 
the United States is not a belligerent party 
against an opposing armed force.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


REPEALING CERTAIN SECTIONS OF 
THE CODE WITH RESPECT TO 
PILOT RATING REQUIREMENTS 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES, AND INSERTING A NEW 
SECTION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7950) 
to repeal sections 3692, 6023, 6025, and 
8692 of title 10, United States Code, with 
respect to pilot rating requirements for 
members of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force; and to insert a new 
section 2003 of the same title. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


H.R. 7950 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 353 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 3692 is repealed. 

(2) The analysis item relating to section 
3692 is repealed. 

Sec. 2. Chapter 555 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 6023 is repealed. 

(2) Section 6025 is repealed. 

(3) The analysis items relating to section 
6023 and to section 6025 are repealed. 

Sec. 3. Chapter 853 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 8692 is repealed. 

(2) The analysis item relating to section 
8692 is repealed. 

Sec. 4. Chapter 101 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) A new section 2003 is inserted to read 
as follows: 


““§ 2003. Aeronautical rating as pilot: quali- 
fications 
To be eligible to receive an aeronautical 
rating as a pilot in the Army or Air Force 
or be designated as a naval aviator, a mem- 
ber of an armed force must successfully com- 
plete an undergraduate pilot course of in- 
struction prescribed or approved by the Sec- 
retary of his military department.” 
(2) An analysis item relating to section 
2003 is inserted to read as follows: 
“§ 2003. Aeronautical rating as pilot; quali- 
fications.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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EXPANSION OF AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1161) 
to amend section 402 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, in order to remove 
certain restrictions against domestic 
wine under title I of such act. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as 
this bill is scheduled under suspension 
of the rules and there is some contro- 
versy about the jurisdiction, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. HALL) ? 

There was no objection. 


CALIFORNIA PEACH ADVERTISING 
UNDER FEDERAL MARKETING 
ORDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4263) 
to add California-grown peaches as a 
commodity eligible for any form of pro- 
motion, including paid advertising, under 
a marketing order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask why 
there might be—or could be—any cost 
to the Federal Government under this 
particular which, I believe, is quite con- 
trary to other marketing orders which 
this House has passed. I believe most 
are financed by deduction from sales 
profits. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri has reserved the right to object 
and has asked a question. To whom is 
the gentleman addressing his question? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
no one here present, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


STATE AND LOCAL LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3146) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to cooperate with the States and subdivi- 
sions thereof in the enforcement of State 
and local laws, rules, and regulations 
within the national forest system. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as 
this exceeds the agreed upon criteria for 
bills on the Consent Calendar to the ex- 
tent of $39,061,000 toto and $4,700,000 for 
the first year, I respectfully ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


AIR CRASH COULD HAVE BEEN 
AVOIDED 


(Mr. ROGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
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Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
crash yesterday over the skies of Cali- 
fornia between a Navy F-4 Phantom jet 
with a crew of two and a Hughes Air 
West DC-9 with 43 passengers and a 
crew of five could have been avoided. 

The crash could have been avoided if 
the Federal Aviation Administration, the 
airline industry and the Department of 
Defense had acted to implement mid-air 
collision avoidance systems which are 
available to commercial aircraft and to 
military fighters, such as the F-4 Phan- 
tom. 

Only last Thursday, I stood here on 
the floor of the House and urged the 
FAA and the airline industry to take ac- 
tion to place collision avoidance systems 
on the approximately 2,000 commercial 
aircraft operating in domestic aviation 
and to install the necessary ground sta- 
tions. 

Likewise, the Department of Defense 
should act to procure available collision 
avoidance systems for its aircraft. 

The state of the art is such that colli- 
sion avoidance systems can be obtained 
from a number of manufacturers and I 
do not believe that we can continue to 
risk passenger safety in light of the tragic 
crash of yesterday and the more than 
4,000 near misses which occur annually 
over the skies of the United States. 

The negligence of the Department of 
Defense, the domestic airline industry 
and the FAA has resulted in the loss of 
49 lives. How many more will have to 
perish before action is taken? 


TRIBUTE TO AUDIE MURPHY, 


WORLD WAR II HERO 


(Mr. ARCHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ARCHER, Mr. Speaker, today 
America buries one of her greatest war- 
time heroes in Arlington National Cem- 
etery, with full military honors. Audie 
Murphy’s heroism did not stem from one 
courageous act—his service in World War 
II was a continuing story of a bravery 
under fire that earned him 24 medals, in- 
cluding our highest award, the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. Murphy’s fame 
as this country’s most decorated soldier 
of World War II cast him into the hero’s 
limelight in America. It was a spot which 
he never found very comfortable, because 
Audie Murphy possessed, along with his 
selfless valor, an uncommon humility. He 
did not parade behind his medals; in 
fact, he gave most of them away years 
ago. And despite Hollywood glorification 
of his role in the war, he remained soft 
spoken and modest. 

Perhaps this is part of the reason why 
insufficient recognition has been given to 
this great patriot since his tragic death 
last week. Another reason may be at- 
tributed to this age of antiheroes and dis- 
sent, in which those who contributed so 
much and risked so much in the defense 
of their country are forgotten. 

But we shall not forget Audie Murphy, 
a great Texan and courageous American, 
who was the living epitome of the story- 
book hero. I join with my colleagues in 
expressing my deepest sympathy to his 
family for their tragic loss. 
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AUTHORIZING THE ACCEPTANCE, 
BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE LIBRARY ON BEHALF OF THE 
CONGRESS, FROM THE U.S. CAPI- 
TOL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, OF 
PRELIMINARY DESIGN SKETCHES 
AND FUNDS FOR MURALS IN THE 
EAST CORRIDOR, FIRST FLOOR, 
IN THE HOUSE WING OF THE 
CAPITOL 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 169), authorizing 
the acceptance, by the Joint Committee 
on the Library on behalf of the Con- 
gress, from the U.S. Capitol Historical 
Society, of preliminary design sketches 
and funds for murals in the east corridor, 
first floor, in the House wing of the Capi- 
tol, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HJ. Res. 169 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Joint 
Committee on the Library is hereby au- 
thorized to accept on behalf of the Con- 
gress, as a gift from the United States Capi- 
tol Historical Society, preliminary design 
sketches prepared by Allyn Cox, artist of 
New York City, intended as a basic design 
for mural proposed to be painted on the 
ceiling and walls of the east corridor, first 
floor, in the House wing of the United States 
Capitol. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Architect of the Capitol is author- 
ized— 

(1) to accept in the name of the United 
States from the United States Capitol His- 
torical Society the sum of $80,000, and such 
other sums as such society may tender, and 
such sum or sums, when so received shall be 
credited to the appropriation account “Capi- 
tol Buildings, Architect of the Capitol”; and 

(2) subject to section 3 of this joint res- 
olution, to expend such sum or sums for em- 
ployment, by contract of Allyn Cox, artist 
of New York City, for the execution by him 
of mural decorations on the ceiling and walls 
of the east corridor, first floor, in the House 
wing of the United States Capitol, in sub- 
stantial accordance with the preliminary de- 
sign sketches referred to in the first section 
of this joint resolution, after the acceptance 
by the Joint Committee on the Library, and 
for all necessary items in connection there- 
with, subject to such modifications thereof 
as may be approved by such joint commit- 
tee. 


Sec, 3. The Architect of the Capitol, under 
the direction of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, is authorized to enter 
into contracts and to incur such other obli- 
gations and make such expenditures, as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
joint resolution. 

Sec. 4. Sums received under this joint res- 
olution, when credited to the appropriation 
account “Capitol Buildings, Architect of the 
Capitol”, shall be available for expenditure 
and shall remain available until expended. 
Any net monetary amounts remaining after 
the completion of the project authorized by 
this joint resolution and in excess of the cost 
of such project shall be returned to the 
United States Capitol Historical Society. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as needed. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 
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169 authorizes the Joint Committee on 
the Library to accept on behalf of the 
Congress preliminary design sketches 
prepared by artist Allyn Cox, of New 
York, The sketches are intended as a 
basic design for art work in the form of 
murals proposed to be painted on the 
ceiling and walls of the east corridor, 
first floor, in the House wing of the Capi- 
tol. This is the corridor extending from 
the office of the House Sergeant at Arms 
to the entrance of the House dining 
room. 

It was the original intent of Congress 
to provide for the installation of murals 
in the first-floor House corridor in a 
manner similar to the murals on the Sen- 
ate side. But, due to a lack of funds, the 
House project was never begun and has 
been dormant for many years. However, 
at this time the U.S. Capitol Historical 
Society has agreed to absorb the cost, 
estimated by Mr. Cox at $80,000. 

Artist Cox, a distinguished muralist, 
completed the frieze in the National Cap- 
itol rotunda in 1953 and, in 1959, re- 
stored the Brumidi fresco in the Capitol 
dome. Mr. Cox will assume all responsi- 
bility for technical details connected 
with this project, and envisions comple- 
tion in approximately 1 year from the 
acceptance of the finished sketch. 

The Architect of the Capitol is author- 
ized by the resolution to accept in the 
name of the United States the sum of 
$80,000, and such other sums as may be 
tendered, as a gift from the Capitol His- 
torical Society. The Architect is author- 
ized to utilize the donation to pay the 
costs of mural decorations on the ceiling 
and walls of the aforementioned corri- 
dor, as executed by Artist Cox, and to 
enter into contracts, incur obligations, 
and make such expenditures as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this joint resolution. The Joint Commit- 
tee on the Library would have the au- 
thority to accept the preliminary design 
sketches and to approve any modifica- 
tions deemed appropriate. 

Any unexpended funds remaining in 
the account at the completion of the 
project would be returned to the Capitol 
Historical Society. 

This proposal has received the en- 
thusiastic approval of the committee and 
of other interested parties. I urge its final 
approval. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, NEDZI. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Aside from the $80,000, 
can the gentleman give us any estimate 
of further money requirements. 

Mr. NEDZI. As I mentioned it, there 
is no other requirement. This is going to 
be the total cost. 

Mr. GROSS. A total cost of $80,000? 

Mr. NEDZI. This is what has been rep- 
resented to the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

First I want to commend the chairman 
of the subcommittee that is handling this 
bill today. He has been most fair and very 
thorough in presenting the proposal to 
the subcommittee, and to the committee 
where it passed unanimously. His pres- 
entation here today is correct, adequate, 
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and very clearly and succinctly pre- 
sented. 

The historical society, because of cour- 
tesies extended by the House, has had an 
opportunity to make unusual. and, we be- 
lieve, good publications available to the 
traveling public that visit here. The sales 
of our products bring modest profit to the 
society. This profit and the donations 
from many people who are active mem- 
bers of the U.S. Capitol Historical So- 
ciety makes it possible for us to make 
this contribution to the Capitol. 

There are other more modest contribu- 
tions we have made to the Capitol. The 
record of these can be found in the rec- 
ord of the society. 

The Members of the House will be in- 
terested in knowing that probably next 
week we will send a manuscript to Okla- 
homa Press for a book which will become 
a bibliography of the Capitol. The Capi- 
tol has been here since 1800, and no one 
ever thought about writing a bibliogra- 
phy. The historical society has expended 
probably $100,000 on that. This will be 
a magnificent contribution for students 
and others who want to study history and 
prepare papers, articles, and, indeed, 
write books about the history that has 
been made in this arena. Incidentally, we 
have some rather ambitious plans on how 
we can promote a better understanding 
of the magnificent story that is America 
and should be unfolded about this center 
of activity we call the Capitol. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FLOOD). 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as the gen- 
tleman from Iowa knows well, and as 
you do, Mr. Speaker, I have been deeply 
concerned with the purposes of this res- 
olution and with the U.S. Capitol Society 
which has been responsible for bringing 
this resolution to the floor today. 

If I could name this day, Mr. Speaker, 
I would call this “FRED SCHWENGEL Day.” 
This is the Fred Schwengel resolution; 
let us not make any mistake about that. 

He is a very quiet, low-keyed, modest 
gentleman, and I believe it is incumbent 
upon me, who knows what he has done 
so well, to say this. It is fitting that these 
recommendations be made today and also 
with respect to the society for bringing 
this to us, because no group other than 
this and no person other than Frep 
ScHWENGEL are as responsible for what 
is being done. I am sure this will be 
enacted. 

Mr. Speaker, as you can imagine, I 
have prepared not only extended but ex- 
tensive remarks on FRED SCHWENGEL, on 
the committee, and on the purposes of 
this resolution. 

The history of civilization is, in large 
measure, the history of cities—of great, 
complex communities of men and wom- 
en, of industry and art, of enterprise and 
leisure. From the beginning of recorded 
time and the emergence of the city-State, 
the creative life of man has been very 
largely the product of what Lewis Mum- 
ford has called “the culture of cities.” 
Such great cities as Athens and Sparta, 
Nineveh, and Babylon, Carthage and 
Rome mark the story of human achieve- 
ment. 

The rise of great national states and 
empires saw certain cities become capital 
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cities, centers of activity for whole areas, 
and of these the official residence of gov- 
ernment became the capital. The story 
of mankind is, in part, the story of great 
capitals—cities in which the instruments 
of civil authority were developed and re- 
fined, cities in which the arts of govern- 
ment took deep root and flourished. 
What a range of dramatic and colorful 
association come to mind when we recall 
the very names of these capitals: Paris, 
Vienna, Madrid, London, and many 
more, from the mysterious “hidden city” 
of Lhasa to the strikingly modern crea- 
tion of Brazilia. To a very large extent, 
the history of nations and peoples is 
bound up with capital cities, the seats of 
administration and the centers of na- 
tional ideals and aspirations. 

We Americans are no exception in 
this respect. Our Capital City, too, sym- 
bolizes the most precious values of our 
relatively short history: less than two 
centuries. Yet, in that brief time, this 
country has given new meaning and 
fresh vitality to the most ancient and 
universal longings of man—for freedom 
and for justice. Rightly do we take pride 
in all that America has come to repre- 
sent of hope and fulfillment for the as- 
piration of millions. This Capital City— 
named for one of history’s greatest lead- 
ers, a man passionately dedicated to 
what a later President described as gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the people— 
embodies for all the world to see the 
challenging truth that free men can rule 
themselves wisely and well. 

If we were to settle upon some one 
symbol of America, some one building 
which stands before our people and all 
the world as the ensign of our national 
life, surely it would be this very Capitol 
Building wherein we are privileged to 
meet. 

It is natural enough— 

Wrote one of America’s finest novelists, 
Hawthorne, as long ago as 1862— 
to suppose that the center and heart of 
America is the Capitol . .. certainly, in 
its outward aspect, the world has not 
many statelier or more beautiful edifices. 


Its special qualities of dignity, har- 
mony, and utility bespeak the strength of 
popular government and the heritage of 
the Roman Republic and the Greek de- 
mocracy, fitly framed together by the 
fathers of this country. The best-loved 
and most-revered building in America, 
the Capitol, in the words of a distin- 
guished contemporary historian, Allan 
Mevins, “is history; it is the major sym- 
bol of the Nation, full of minor symbols; 
but above all it is a mighty engine, 
tended and kept throbbing by the inde- 
fatigable efforts of a select assemblage 
which represents far more our national 
strengths than our national weaknesses.” 
I have spoken of Washington in the con- 
text of other great capital cities, past 
and present. And yet there remains some- 
thing unique which sets it apart from 
all other cities—namely, the ideal of 
freedom and the majesty of democratic 
government established in this Nation, 
indivisible, under God, with justice and 
liberty for all. 

How fitting it is, then, that we should 
pay special recognition to those who have 
made the restoration, preservation, and 
enhancement of the Capitol their chief 
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concern. I speak, of course, of the U.S. 
Capitol Historical Society, whose work 
we honor, and of our colleague, the Hon- 
orable FRED SCHWENGEL, whose dedica- 
tion of the society and its high purpose 
has played so significant a part in help- 
ing to realize its goals. The Capitol His- 
torical Society formally presented its 
proposals for decoration of the Capitol 
Building’s House side by one of America’s 
most distinguished mural painters, Allyn 
Cox, whose work—if it is accepted—will 
complement the famous Brumidi murals 
on the Senate side. Mr. Cox is no stranger 
to the Capitol he completed the his- 
torical fresco in the rotunda, he cleaned 
and restored the original fresco, and he 
repaired and restored Brumidi’s work in 
the canopy of the dome and in the House 
Restaurant. The projects scheme for dec- 
oration of the corridor leading to the res- 
taurant will highlight Capitol history 
through a unified plan designed to rec- 
oncile the irregularities of the site and 
harmonize with the original work of 
Latrobe, Walter, Brumidi, and the like. 
In quality and in motif the proposed art- 
work is wholly consistent with the objec- 
tives and standards of the Capitol His- 
torical Society—to preserve and display 
the history of the Capitol, and, therefore, 
of the Nation, for all our people. To this 
end the society has made a commitment 
of $80,000. 

I mention this program because it so 
well illustrates the kind of concern char- 
acteristic of the Capitol Historical So- 
ciety and, further, because it represents 
the tireless energy and the enthusiasm 
of those who have labored through the 
year to make the Capitol a continuing 
source of pride and edification for all. 
Foremost among many stands the name 
of Prep SCHWENGEL. 

It was in 1954 that a chance meeting 
between Mr. ScHWENGEL and the late 
Speaker Rayburn resulted in that chain 
of events which culminated in 1962 with 
the forming of the historical society, in 
response to a widely felt need and in 
recognition of the Capitol’s unique status 
as—in Mr. Rayburn’s vivid phrase—‘“as 
living history book.” With FRED ScHWEN- 
GEL as its first president, the society, 
through the generous response of the 
National Geographic Society—which in 
addition to underwriting the entire cost, 
provided a writer and two researchers— 
entered upon a publication and research 
program which eventually took impres- 
sive form in the distinguished volume, 
“We the People: the Story of the United 
States Capitol.” An unprecedented fea- 
ture—requiring the unanimous consent 
of both Houses—was the photograph of 
both Senate and House in session, The 
story of this period in the society’s young 
life can best be told by FRED SCHWENGEL 
himself for he was the principal mover, 
sustained through many difficult situa- 
tions by his unshakeable faith in the 
project and his quiet, patient determina- 
tion to see it through. Perhaps the most 
dramatic and poignant event was the 
“stop the press run” on the first edition 
when the tragic news of President Ken- 
nedy’s death struck. Book No. 1 was pre- 
sented in time to President Johnson in- 
stead, and a special book—numbered 0— 
to Mrs. Kennedy. 

There have been seven editions pub- 
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lished—some 2,400,000 copies—at an ex- 
pense of $303,000; all of the contracted 
obligations have been met by the society, 
whose total assets today are estimated 
at $500,000—pilus $200,000 in the bank. 
The society is solvent, vigorous, and crea- 
tive. In 1971, the University of Oklahoma 
will publish a notable Capitol bibliog- 
raphy with an introduction by Prof. 
Henry Commanger. The long-term vision 
of the society is even more ambitious and 
represents a fourfold program designed 
to enable the society to fulfill its goals 
ever more effectively, The sum of $10 
million will make possible: 

First, the purchase and placing of light 
and power equipment at the east front 
of the Capitol to tell its history in the 
sophisticated audiovisual terms appro- 
priate to the present day and to the 
future; 

Second, the establishment of a fund 
to maintain this audiovisual equipment; 

Third, the showing of a special film 
on the Capitol to its visitors, who in- 
clude citizens from every walk of life in 
this land and guests from abroad; and 

Fourth, the creation of a permanent 
endowment fund of $2% million for 
future research and study—to support, 
for example, a proposed history of the 
Speaker's office. 

I believe that all who are familiar with 
the society and its work will share my 
confidence that these goals will even- 
tually be attained. 

It is that spirit of faith and confi- 
dence that has sustained the society 
from its beginnings to the present day. 
It is that spirit—so typically American— 
that we honor today in citing the leader- 
ship and dedication of FRED SCHWENGEL 
and in support of this resolution. To this 
cause he has brought a deep personal 
belief in the exciting possibilities of the 
Capitol as a center of research and 
study. He has foreseen not merely a mu- 
seum or an academy, but, truly, a “living 
history book,” nurturing genuine pa- 
triotism, a source of continuing inspira- 
tion to all our people and to the world 
at large. His contacts with prominent 
American writers, poets, historians—one 
thinks of Carl Sandburg, and David 
Mearns—have kept him in touch with 
the current of intellectual and cultural 
life. His own collection of Americana— 
especially historical material pertaining 
to the Capitol—has had an influence al- 
most impossible to measure insofar as it 
helped inspire the founding of the Cap- 
itol Historical Society. He has given tire- 
lessly of himself—including some 3,000 
hours of research on the “We, the Peo- 
ple” calendar, with its history lesson a 
day for all the year. He was responsible 
for the basic research and the design on 
the “Coloring Book (Our Nation’s Cap- 
itol),” winner of the 1965 Freedoms 
Foundation Award. If, as Emerson wrote, 
history is the shadow of great men, sure- 
ly the history of the Capitol Historical 
Society reflects the imprint of Frep 
SCHWENGEL’s personality and character. 
We are all in his debt. 

These are troubled times for our be- 
loved land and, indeed, for the whole 
world community. In the Book of Prov- 
erbs is written: 

Remove not the ancient landmark, which 
thy fathers have set. 
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In heeding that counsel of old, FRED 
SCHWENGEL has helped to preserve and 
to strengthen the unique and precious 
heritage which is ours as Americans. We 
shape our buildings, said Winston 
Churchill, and afterward they shape us. 
So may it with our Capitol: may it stand 
for centuries to come that generations 
yet unborn may enter into the legacy of 
freedom with which the Living God has 
crowned this land. So may we who are 
privileged to sit here in Congress, so 
may all who shall look upon it, pray the 
ancient prayer that binds the ages each 
to each: 

As God was with our fathers, so may He 
be with us. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I, of 
course, want to thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for his eloquent state- 
ment about our contributions to a better 
understanding of history. His references 
to the U.S. Historical Society and his 
comments and commendations on our 
program is very much appreciated. 

Mr. Speaker, I must add that one rea- 
son we can do the thing that the gentle- 
man is commenting about is because we 
can call upon the great reserve of talent 
that prevails here in the House and in 
the other body. Always we get the finest 
cooperation in the promotions of the 
history programs that we have launched, 
but there never has been one who has 
been more willing and more cooperative 
in many ways, more helpful with his ob- 
servations and encouragement, than the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. This 
thoroughness and helpful attitude is the 
character of the man. He has a respon- 
sible position in appropriations and can 
be most effective in presenting his case 
and the case of the committee before 
the Congress. He is respected as few men 
are and I am grateful for his friendship 
and I join his friends in a salute to him 
as well. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I would certainly concur in the 
very eloquent remarks that have just 
been made by my colleague from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Fioop). I would perhaps 
even amplify what he has just said by 
suggesting in addition to this being Fred 
Schwengel Day in the U.S. Capitol we 
might refer to House Joint Resolution 
169 as the Schwengel revenue-sharing 
bill. 

This is because in this case we have a 
very noncontroversial proposition which 
involves sharing the revenue of the pri- 
vate purse, in other words, the private 
donations and voluntary gifts of Ameri- 
can citizens in order to add something to 
the history of our Nation’s Capitol. I 
know that many on the Committee on 
House Administration should be con- 
gratulated for their work on this par- 
ticular resolution, but I think most of 
us here would also gladly acknowledge 
the fact that there is no man on either 
side who has more boundless enthusiasm, 
more really heartfelt regard for the U.S. 
Capitol and for the historical signifi- 
cance that it has and the very important 
part it plays in the life of our Nation 
than the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL). 

Mr. Speaker, I was reading a very ex- 
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cellent column over the weekend called 
“To the Class of '71" by Mr. James Res- 
ton. In it he quotes from a statement 
made by the distinguished philosopher, 
Walter Lippman, many years ago. He 
said: 

What is left of our civilization will not 
be maintained, what has been wrecked 
will not be restored, by imagining that 
some new political gadget can be in- 
vented, some new political formula im- 
provised, which will save it. Our civiliza- 
tion can be maintained and restored only 
by remembering and rediscovering the 
truths, and by reestablishing the virtu- 
ous habits on which it was founded. 
There is no use looking into the blank 
future for some new and fancy revela- 
tion of what man needs in order to live. 

The revelation has been made. By it 
man conquered the jungle about him 
and the barbarian within him. The ele- 
mentary principles of work and sacrifice 
and duty—and the transcendent crite- 
ria of truth, justice, and righteousness, 
and the grace of love and charity—are 
the things which have made men free. 
Men can keep their freedom and recon- 
quer it only by these means. These are 
the terms stipulated in the nature of 
things for the salvation of men on this 
earth, and only in this profound, this 
stern, and this tested wisdom shall we 
find once more the light and courage we 
need. 

It seems to me that to the extent to 
which, by the kind of effort that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa is making to encour- 
age love, respect, and devotion for this 
national shrine, the Capitol of the United 
States, to the extent to which he is ac- 
complishing this purpose he is playing a 
very important part in the business of 
trying to rediscover some of those his- 
torical truths on which our Nation was 
founded. So I commend him for the ef- 
fort that he has made over the years and 
the work he has done in bringing this 
Po. nema to the floor of the House to- 

ay. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Illinois 
very much for his kind remarks regard- 
ing my own interest and activity in the 
society and the work of the Congress. 
He, along with other Members of Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle—Repub- 
lican and Democrat—has been most 
helpful and encouraging as we have 
launched our various programs to help 
the public and Americans understand 
the history of our country better. The 
gentleman from Illinois, as all of us 
know, is one of the outstanding legisla- 
tors who has a great feeling for things 
that are right and good for America. No 
man is more dedicated to American 
ideals than he is. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his remarks, for his con- 
tributions, and for, I am sure, his con- 
tinued interest. 

(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, House Joint 
Resolution 169 is a historic document. 
By virtue of this legislation, we will make 
a signicant contribution to the history 
of the U.S. Capitol. We have the oppor- 
tunity to preserve a bit of Americana— 
to capture the spirit of this Nation in 
murals within the Capitol. 
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The U.S. Historical Society has given 
to the Nation a gift of some $80,000 to 
pay the costs of mural decorations on the 
ceilings and walls of the east corridor on 
the first floor—near the House Restau- 
rant where many, many visitors tour. 

As a member of the Executive Board 
of the U.S. Capitol Historical Society, I 
am especially proud of the purpose be- 
hind the gift. Ours is the responsibility 
of preserving and recording the history 
behind this magnicant hall of Govern- 
ment, 

This gift will enable us to complete a 
job that started in 1904 and has yet to 
be completed. Just after the turn of the 
century, the House authorized the murals 
to be painted on the ceiling in the east 
corridor. However, the authorization be- 
came entangled in a controversy over 
another and unrelated appropriations 
matter—thus, the appropriations were 
never put into final form. 

I think 67 years is long enough to wait 
for our money—the beauty now is that 
the funds come as a gift. 

The murals are to be done by a man 
completely familiar with the Capitol and 
its historic art—he is Mr. Allyn Cox, of 
New York, and he is the same man who 
completed the freize in the Capitol 
rotunda in 1953. 

Then, in 1959, Mr. Cox also restored 
the Brumidi fresco in the Capitol Dome. 
According to Mr. Cox’s estimates, the 
new art work could be completed within 
a year. 

I urge the Congress accept this gift 
by unanimous vote. And I congratulate 
the Historical Society for their gift and 
their tireless concern for the Nation’s 
Capitol. Congressman Frep SCHWENGEL 
especially deserves the thanks of his col- 
leagues, and the thanks for all Americans 
for his untiring efforts to preserve the 
history of the U.S. Capitol and related 
buildings and activities. He is indefati- 
gable. His efforts are effective. His con- 
tributions are tremendous. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I, of 
course, want to express my appreciation 
for the comments made by the gentle- 
man from Texas. He can speak from ex- 
perience because he is a member of the 
board of trustees of the society and a 
member of the executive committee with 
whom I meet periodically to discuss prob- 
lems, to make plans, and to get approval 
for the functioning of business from time 
to time. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas, is a historian in his own right and 
he, in various ways, has made his con- 
tribution to the society and the history 
of this arena. 

Mr. Speaker, now at this point I should 
make clear to the membership the pur- 
poses of the society and some relevant 
facts regarding the U.S. Historical So- 
ciety: 

Tue U.S. CAPITOL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The United States Capitol Historical Soci- 
ety is an educational organization incor- 
porated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia on August 8, 1962. Its membership 
is open to everyone, in the United States and 
elsewhere who wishes to foster an informed 
understanding of the inspiration and prom- 
ise of American history. 

The Society was founded by a group of de- 
voted Americans, in and out of the Congress, 
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who believe that the thrill they derive from 
the story of the United States can best be 
communicated, and the greatest sense of 
drama and conviction conveyed, if the Capi- 
tol edifice itself were made the focus of the 
Soclety'’s program. Within these walls a free 
people has expressed its collective will in 
terms of legislation that has shaken the world 
and advanced man’s march toward individual 
dignity and material well-being. Here, art and 
architecture recall the leaders and issues that 
have shaped the Nation’s destiny. 

The Society hopes to spread the story of 
this extraordinary building among all Amer- 
icans, and indeed among people everywhere 
who cherish freedom, in accordance with the 
words from Leviticus engraved on our Liberty 
Bell: “Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 


THE SOCIETY'S PURPOSE 


As stated in its constitution, the purpose of 
the Society is: 

“To encourage in the most comprehensive 
and enlightened manner and understanding 
by the people of the founding, growth and 
significance of the Capitol of the United 
States of America as the tangible symbol of 
their representative form of government; to 
undertake research into the history of the 
Congress and the Capitol and to promote the 
discussion, publication and dissemination of 
the results of such studies; to foster and in- 
crease an informed patriotism ... (by) the 
study of this living memorial to the founders 
of this Nation and the continuing thread of 
principles as exemplified by their successors.” 


THE MEMBERSHIP 


The Society’s ambitious program makes it 
perhaps the most far-reaching organization 
in the United States. It has launched this 
program because it believes that the people 
should not only enjoy the privileges of free- 
dom, but should also understand its history 
and meaning. 

To extend its ranks as widely as possible, 
the Society provides in its constitution for 
different membership classifications, ranging 
from that of individuals—whether children 
or adults—to business firms, corporations, 
and other organizations. Contributions for 
memberships will be accepted in amounts 
from $1 to $1,000 or more. Contributors who 
join during the Society's first year will be 
honored as Founding Members. Children of 
up to high school age, as Junior Members, 
will pay $1; youths of high school and col- 
lege age will be Student Members at $2. Sup- 
porting Members will pay $5, Contributing 
Members $10, Share Members $100, Patron 
Members $500, and Sustaining Members, 
$1,000. Organization Memberships are open 
to groups or firms which contribute $25 or 
more. Additional grants in any amount to 
help carry out the Society's programs and 
objectives will be welcomed. All payments to 
the Society, whether membership fees or 
donations, are tax deductible. 

HOW THE SOCIETY WILL DO ITs JOB 

With such fees and donations, the Society 
proposes to make the fullest possible use of 
mass-communications media in tracing the 
course of American history as reflected in the 
story of the Capitol. 

Now underway is the preparation of a 
color-illustrated booklet that will describe 
the historic art and architecture of the build- 


ing, and tell—through lively and informative 
incident and anecdote—of the great and 
small eyents that have left their imprints on 
this center of the American legislative sys- 
tem. 

Arrangements will be made to present ap- 
propriate television and motion picture pro- 
grams, both in short versions and feature 
spectaculars. Memorial reenactments of sig- 
nificant events are planned, 

Special provisions will be made for the ac- 
tive participation of the nation's youth in 
various programs related to significant Amer- 
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ican events. Historical snd biographical 
works will be encouraged, and writers will be 
assisted in collecting and verifying research 
material. 


HOW THE SOCIETY IS MANAGED 


The Soclety’s constitution provides for an 
Active Board of Trustees, empowered to act 
on its behalf in daily operations, and for an 
Honorary Board of Trustees representing 
United States leadership in legislative, judi- 
cial, executive, and other fields, 

The Active Board of Trustees controls the 
management of the affairs and funds of the 
Society under the well-defined laws of the 
Society's constitution and the District of 
Columbia. Its executive arm is an Executive 
Committee, made up of the Society’s of- 
ficers—President, five Vice Presidents, Treas- 
urer, and Secretary, 

The Society’s present officers and the mem- 
bers of its Active Board of Trustees were 
elected by the men and women who re- 
sponded to the founders’ invitation to attend 
the organizational meeting. All active Trust- 
ees will serve for four years, after current ro- 
tating terms of one, two, three, and four 
years have expired. The Society’s future of- 
ficers will be elected annually by vote of the 
Active Board of Trustees. 

The maximum membership of the Active 
Board is set at 24, minimum membership at 
12, exclusive of the Society’s eight officers, 
serving ez officio as the Board’s Executive 
Committee. 

None of the Society's officers or Trustees 
will be paid, but the officers may be reim- 
bursed for expenses incurred in carrying out 
their duties. 

THE ORIGINAL STAFF 


The Society’s constitution provides for the 
employment of an Executive Secretary on 
salary, and such other paid personnel as the 
Board of Trustees may find necessary. The 
Board fixes compensation, prescribes duties, 
and has the power of dismissal. 


THE HONORARY BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


This body sets the historic and objective 
tone of the Society. As representatives of na- 
tional institutions and traditions, the mem- 
bers of the Honorary Board of Trustees be- 
speak the Society’s high goals and its per- 
formance in the public interest. No provision 
in the Society’s constitution is regarded with 
greater respect and obligation than the in- 
junction that the Society’s activities shall be 
kept wholly free from use for partisan or 
personal ends, 

The Honorary Trustees include the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, and the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States; the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; the Minority 
Leader of the Senate if he is not of the same 
political party as the Vice President, other- 
wise the Majority Leader of the Senate; the 
Chairman of the Senate Rules Committee; 
the Minority Leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; the Chairman of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee; and the Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on the Library. 

The Honorary Board of Trustees also in- 
cludes; 

The Archivist of the United States; the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; 
the Architect of the Capitol; the Librarian 
of Congress, and representatives of the 
American Historical Association, Committee 
on Preservation of Historical Buildings of the 
American Institute of Architects, American 
Political Science Association, Columbia His- 
torical Society, the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, Society of Architectural 
Historians, Society of American Historians, 
American Association for State and Local 
History, and the National Park Service. 

In recognition of hie special contributions 
to the United States Capitol Historical So- 
ciety, the organization’s constitution speci- 
fies that the Honorable Senator Carl Hayden 
of Arizona shall be permanent Chairman of 
the Honorary Board of Trustees. 
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Mr. Speaker, it should be noted that 
from a very small beginning and small 
staff, we have grown and developed a 
very fine department of history. We are 
fortunate in having a young man, Mr. 
John Kerwood, become the editor and 
historian. His responsibilities have been 
to update and prepare the publication 
of the seventh edition of “We, The Peo- 
ple,” supervise the production of the “We, 
The People” calendar and is the chief 
editor of the Dome. In addition, he has 
been the director of the program to pub- 
lish the bibliography as has already been 
mentioned. This will prove to be one of 
the fine contributions to those who want 
to research and study the history that 
has been made here in the Capitol. 

Under his direction and with his coun- 
sel, rather sophisticated plans for the 
future have been laid out and are under 
consideration by the Board. They include 
the proposed development of a Capitol 
Historical Journal and an indepth study 
of the Members of the Congress through 
the years, and specific studies by grad- 
uate students under the direction of a 
Historical Board whose membership will 
be made up of noted historians to guide 
and direct such things as possible studies 
and articles and contributions to Gov- 
ernment by the various committees of the 
House and Senate. Also under considera- 
tion will be a program to develop a film 
for visitors and, as mentioned by Con- 
gressman FLoop, a program for sound 
and light on the east front of the Capitol. 

An able and fine assistant for Mr. Ker- 
wood is Miss Mary Organ who has been 
very helpful and cooperative in the 
evolvement of our program. She is a 
young lady of growing promise and great 
talent and we are looking forward to 
some magnificent contributions by her 
in the future. 

Mr, Speaker, all in all we feel like our 
program has been very successful and is 
the result of fine cooperative spirit from 
the leadership who could from time-to- 
time and would give great, important and 
sympathetic consideration to the propo- 
sitions and programs proposed by the 
Historical Society. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Nepzi), that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the joint resolution House 
Joint Resolution 169. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the joint res- 
olution was passed. 

i motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE WAGNER- 
O’DAY ACT 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R, 8011) to amend the Wagner-O’Day 
Act and to extend its provisions relat- 
ing to Government procurement of com- 
modities produced by the blind to com- 
modities produced by other severely 
handicapped individuals, and for other 
purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 8011 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
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entitled “An Act to create a Committee on 
Purchases of Blind-made Products, and for 
other purposes”, approved June 25, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1196; 41 U.S.C. 46-48), is amended to 
read as follows: 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMITTEE 


“SECTION 1, (a) EsTABLISHMENT.—There is 
established a committee to be known as the 
Committee for Purchase of Products and 
Services of the Blind and Other Severely 
Handicapped (hereafter in this Act referred 
to as the ‘Committee’). The Committee shall 
be composed of fourteen members appointed 
as follows: 

“(1) The President shall appoint as a 
member one officer or employee from each 
of the following: The Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department of 
the Navy, the Department of the Air Force, 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Department of Commerce, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Department of 
Justice, the Department of Labor, and the 
General Services Administration. The head 
of each such department and agency shall 
nominate one officer or employee in his de- 
partment or agency for appointment under 
this paragraph. 

“(2)(A) The President shall appoint one 
member from persons who are not officers or 
employees of the Government and who are 
conversant with the problems incident to 
the employment of the blind and other 
severely handicapped individuals. 

“(B) The President shall appoint one 
member from persons who are not officers 
or employees of the Government and who 
represent blind individuals employed in qual- 
ified nonprofit agencies for the blind. 

“(C) The President shall appoint one 
member from persons who are not officers 
or employees of the Government and who 
represent severely handicapped individuals 
(other than blind individuals) employed in 
qualified nonprofit agencies for other severely 
handicapped individuals. 

“(b) Vacancy.—aA vacancy in the member- 
ship of the Committee shall be filled in the 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

“(c) CHarrmMan.—The members of the 
Committee shall elect one of their number 


(d) TeRms.— 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraphs (2) 
and (3), members appointed under para- 
graph (2) of subsection (a) shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of five years. Any member 
appointed to the Committee under such par- 
agraph may be reappointed to the Commit- 
tee if he meets the qualifications prescribed 
by that paragraph. 

“(2) Of the members first appointed un- 
der paragraph (2) of subsection (a)— 

“(A) one shall be appointed for a term of 
three years, 

“(B) one shall be appointed for a term of 
four years, and 

“(C) one shall be appointed for a term of 
five years, 
as designated by the President at the time of 
appointment. 

“(3) Any member appointed under para- 
graph (2) of subsection (a) to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shali 
be appointed only for the remainder of such 
term. A member appointed under such para- 
graph may serve after the expiration of his 
term until his successor has taken office. 

“(e) Pay AND TRAVEL EXxPENSES.— 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
members of the Committee shall each be 
entitled to receive the daily equivalent of the 
annual rate of basic pay in effect for grade 
GS-18 of the General Schedule for each day 
(including traveltime) during which they 
are engaged in the actual performance of 
services for the Committee. 

“(2) Members of the Committee who are 
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Officers or employees of the Government shall 
receive no additional pay on account of their 
service on the Committee. 

“(3) While away from their homes or reg- 
ular places of business in the performance 
of services for the Committee, members of 
the Committee shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, in the same manner as persons em- 
ployed intermittently in the Government 
service are allowed expenses under section 
5703(b) of title 5 of the United States Code. 

“(f) Srarr— 

“(1) Subject to such rules as may be 
adopted by the Committee, the Chairman 
may appoint and fix the pay of such per- 
sonnel as the Committee determines are nec- 
essary to assist it in carrying out its duties 
and powers under this Act. 

“(2) Upon request of the Committee the 
head of any entity of the Government is au- 
thorized to detail, on a reimbursable basis, 
any of the personnel of such entity to the 
Committee to assist it in carrying out its 
duties and powers under this Act. 

“(3) The staff of the Committee appointed 
under pargraph (1) shall be appointed sub- 
ject to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service, and shall be paid in accord- 
ance with the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter ITI of chapter 53 of such title re- 
lating to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates, 

“(g) OBTAINING OFFICIAL Data.—The Com- 
mittee may secure directly from any entity 
of the Government information necessary to 
enable it to carry out this Act. Upon request 
of the Chairman of the Committee, the head 
of such Government entity shall furnish 
such information to the Committee. 

“(h) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SERVICES.— 
The Administrator of General Services shall 
provide to the Committee on a reimbursable 
basis such administrative support services as 
the Committee may request. 

“(1) ANNUAL RePorT.—The Committee 
shall, not later than September 30 of each 
year, transmit to the President and to the 
Congress a report which shall include the 
names of the Committee members serving in 
the preceding fiscal year, the dates of Com- 
mittee meetings in that year, a description 
of its activities under this Act in that year, 
and any recommendations for changes in 
this Act which it determines are necessary. 


“DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE COMMITTEE 


“Sec. 2. (a) (1) The Committee shall estab- 
lish and publish in the Federal Register a 
list (hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
‘procurement list’) of— 

“(A) the commodities produced by any 
qualified nonprofit agency for the blind or 
by any qualified nonprofit agency for other 
severely handicapped, and 

“(B) the services provided by any such 
agency, which the Committee determines are 
suitable for procurement by the Government 
pursuant to this Act. Such list shall be estab- 
lished and published in the Federal Register 
before the expiration of the thirty-day period 
beginning on the effective date of this para- 
graph and shall initially consist of the com- 
modities contained, on such date, in the 
schedule of blind-made products issued by 
the former Committee on Purchases of 
Blind-made Products under its regulations. 

“(2) The Committee may, by rule made in 
accordance with the requirements of subsec- 
tions (b), (c), (d), and (e) of section 553 of 
title 5, United States Code, add to and re- 
move from the procurement list commodi- 
ties so produced and services so provided. 

“(b) The Committee shall determine the 
fair market price of commodities and serv- 
ices which are contained on the procure- 
ment list and which are offered for sale to 
the Government by any qualified nonprofit 
agency for the blind or any such agency for 
other severely handicapped. The Committee 
shall also revise from time to time in ac- 
cordance with changing market conditions 
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its price determinations with respect to such 
commodities and services. 

“(c) The Committee shall designate a 
central nonprofit agency or agencies to facili- 
tate the distribution (by direct allocation, 
subcontract, or any other means) or orders 
of the Government for commodities and sery- 
ices on the procurement list among qualified 
nonprofit agencies for the blind or such agen- 
cies for other severely handicapped. 

“(d)(1) The Committee may make rules 
and regulations regarding (A) specifications 
for commodities and services on the procure- 
ment list, (B) the time of their delivery, and 
(C) such other matters as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

“(2) The Committee shall prescribe regu- 
lations providing that— 

“(A) in the purchase by the Government 
of commodities produced and offered for sale 
by qualified nonprofit agencies for the blind 
or such agencies for other severely handi- 
capped, priority shall be accorded to com- 
modities produced and offered for sale by 
qualified nonprofit agencies for the blind, 
and 

“(B) in the purchase by the Government of 
services offered by nonprofit agencies for the 
blind or such agencies for other severely 
handicapped, priority shall, until the end of 
the calendar year ending December 31, 1976, 
be accorded to services offered for sale by 
qualified nonprofit agencies for the blind. 

“(e) The Committee shall make a con- 
tinuing study and evaluation of its activi- 
ties under this Act for the purpose of assur- 
ing effective and efficient administration of 
this Act. The Committee may study (on its 
own or in cooperation with other public or 
nonprofit private agencies) (1) problems re- 
lated to the employment of the blind and of 
other severely handicapped individuals, and 
(2) the development and adaptation of pro- 
duction methods which would enable a great- 
er utilization of the blind and other severely 
handicapped individuals. 


“PROCUREMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GOV- 
ERNMENT 


“Sec. 3. If any entity of the Government in- 
tends to procure any commodity or service 
on the procurement list, that entity shall, 
in accordance with rules and regulations of 
the Committee, procure such commodity or 
service, at the price established by the Com- 
mittee, from a qualified nonprofit agency 
for the blind or such an agency for other 
severely handicapped if the commodity or 
service is available within the period required 
by that Government entity; except that this 
section shall not apply with respect to the 
procurement of any commodity which is 
available for procurement from an industry 
established under chapter 307 of title 18, 
United States Code, and which, under section 
4124 of such title, is required to be procured 
from such industry. 


“AUDIT 


“Sec. 4. The Comptroller General of the 
United States, or any of his duly authorized 
representatives, shall have access, for the 
purpose of audit and examination, to any 
books, documents, papers, and other records 
of the Committee and of each agency desig- 
nated by the Committee under section 2(c). 
This section shall also apply to any qualified 
nonprofit agency for the blind and any such 
agency for other severely handicapped which 
have sold commodities or services under this 
Act but only with respect to the books, 
documents, papers, and other records of such 
agency which relate to its activities in a fiscal 
year in which a sale was made under this 
Act. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 5. For purposes of this Act— 

“(1) The term ‘blind’ refers to an individ- 
ual or class of individuals whose central 
visual acuity does not exceed 20/200 in the 
better eye with correcting lenses or whose 
visual acuity, if better than 20/200, is ac- 
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companied by a limit to the field of vision in 
the better eye to such a degree that its widest 
diameter subtends an angle of no greater 
than 20 degrees. 

“(2) The terms ‘other severely handicapped’ 
and ‘severely handicapped individuals’ mean 
an individual or class of individuals under a 
Physical or mental disability, other than 
blindness, which (according to criteria es- 
tablished by the Committee after consulta- 
tion with appropriate entities of the Govern- 
ment and taking into account the views of 
non-Government entities representing the 
handicapped) constitutes a substantial 
handicap to employment and is of such a 
nature as to prevent the individual under 
such disability from currently engaging in 
normal competitive employment. 

“(3) The term ‘qualified nonprofit agency 
for the blind’ means an agency— 

“(A) organized under the laws of the 
United States or of any State, operated in the 
interest of blind individuals, and the net 
income of which does not inure in whole or 
in part to the benefit of any shareholder or 
other individual; 

“(B) which complies with any applicable 
occupational health and safety standard 
prescribed by the Secretary of Labor; and 

“(C) which in the production of commod- 
ities and in the provision of services 
(whether or not the commodities or services 
are procured under this Act) during the 
fiscal year employs blind individuals for not 
less than 75 per centum of the man-hours of 
direct labor required for the production or 
provision of the commodities or services. 

“(4) The term ‘qualified nonprofit agency 
for other severely handicapped’ means an 
agency— 

“(A) organized under the laws of the 
United States or of any State, operated in 
the interest of severely handicapped indi- 
viduals who are not blind, and the net in- 
come of which does not inure in whole or in 
part to the benefit of any shareholder or 
other individual; 

“(B) which complies with any applicable 
occupational health and safety standard 
prescribed by the Secretary of Labor; and 

“(C) which in the production of com- 
modities and in the provision of services 
(whether or not the commodities or services 
are procured under this Act) during the 
fiscal year employs blind or other severely 
handicapped individuals for not less than 75 
per centum of the man-hours of direct labor 
required for the production or provision of 
the commodities or services. 

“(6) The term ‘direct labor’ includes all 
work required for preparation, processing, 
and packing, but not supervision, adminis- 
tration, inspection, and shipping. 

“(7) The term ‘fiscal year’ means the 
twelve-month period beginning on July 1 of 
each year. 

“(8) The terms ‘Government’ and ‘entity 
of the Government’ include any entity of 
the legislative branch or the judicial branch, 
any Executive agency or military department 
(as such agency and department are respec- 
tively defined by sections 102 and 105 of title 
5, United States Code), the United States 
Postal Service, and any nonappropriated 
fund instrumentality under the jurisdiction 
of the Armed Forces. 

“(9) The term ‘State’ includes the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Committee to carry out this 
Act $200,000 each for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and the next two succeeding 
fiscal years.” 

Sec, 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month which begins 
more than thirty days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, it is seldom that a bill 
comes to the floor of this House for con- 
sideration with a background of such 
goodwill and unanimity as surrounds 
H.R. 8011, which is a bill to amend and 
broaden the Wagner-O’Day Act. 

Mr. Speaker, the Wagner-O'Day Act 
has remained unchanged since its en- 
actment in 1938. 

In the past 33 years under the pro- 
visions of this act, our blind population 
has been offered the dignity and the 
opportunity to support themselves in a 
program which grants them priority in 
the sale of certain blind-made products 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the Wagner-O’Day Act 
has been a classic example of how, with 
a minimum of Federal assistance, a pro- 
gram can operate under which 20,000 
individuals who might otherwise have 
been burdens upon their families or 
potential recipients of relief and welfare 
programs, have been transformed into 
dignified, self-supporting and, yes, tax- 
paying citizens. It is an active and con- 
tinuing program that constructively 
breaks the welfare syndrome. 

H.R. 8011, Mr. Speaker, proposes the 
expansion of this same Wagner-O’Day 
Act in order to bring its proven benefits 
to other severely handicapped individ- 
uals who are not blind. 

The bill, H.R. 8011, also proposes to 
add services to be performed for Govern- 
ment agencies under the scope of this 
act. The operation of the program will 
continue to be supervised by a committee 
but expanded to include more Federal 
employees who are knowledgeable as to 
Government procurement needs. In other 
words, as to the service and special needs 
of the blind and physically handicapped, 
there will be public members added 
whose experience commends them to this 
type of service. 

Prior to the approval of H.R. 8011 for 
full committee action, the Special Studies 
Subcommittee held 2 full days of hear- 
ings. We received testimony from various 
organizations for the blind and other 
physically handicapped persons and from 
Government officials, including those re- 
sponsible for the successful operation of 
the Wagner-O’Day Act over these many 
years. Following these hearings, staff 
conferences were held with all interested 
parties in an effort to write the best, most 
equitable bill possible. 

Mr. Speaker, we believe that H.R, 8011 
is the result of those efforts. 

At our subcommittee hearings, testi- 
mony was heard or statements received 
from 29 witnesses, including six spokes- 
men for organizations representing the 
blind. 

It must be said in all fairness that two 
of the witnesses in the latter category did 
not support the proposed amendments. 
I can understand their fears that some 
of the benefits which have been exclu- 
sively reserved to the blind for 33 years 
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might be eroded if the scope of this act 
were broadened to include other, non- 
blind handicapped individuals. However, 
Ican report to the Members of the House 
that these two witnesses were invited to 
participate in posthearing conferences 
with our subcommittee staff, which were 
joined in by other interested people from 
both Federal Government and the pri- 
vate sector. 

Every possible effort was made to al- 
leviate the fears of these dissenting wit- 
nesses. I am personally satisfied that this 
bill has been brought to the floor in such 
a fashion that we have safeguarded the 
priorities of the blind and have removed 
the basis for much of their fears. More- 
over, innovations and improvements 
contained in H.R. 8011 will make the 
Wagner-O’Day Act more beneficial to the 
blind while extending a helping hand to 
other handicapped persons who are not 
blind. 

First of all, protection for the blind is 
written into the act by requiring that 75 
percent of the labor going into the prod- 
ucts sold thereunder must be also per- 
formed by the blind. And so the blind 
will have permanent priority without 
end, without time limit over the severely 
handicapped on the sale of commodities 
under this program. 

Also, the Committee on Government 
Operations expects that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare will 
utilize its resources to a greater degree, 
especially the HEW Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice Administration in assisting the agen- 
cies created under the act to provide 
work after expanding the number of 
products—and, hear this, not only prod- 
ucts, but services on the priority procure- 
ment list. 

At present there are 400 approved 
items. There was mention made by H. A. 
Abersfeller—whom we respectfully and, 
I might say, affectionately refer to as 
“Dear Abby’’—who is Chairman of the 
Federal Committee on Purchases of 
Blind-Made Products, at the time of the 
hearings where he indicated that there 
are many thousands of items subject to 
being made by the blind or the severely 
handicapped, or a combination of both, 
which will be possible under the ex- 
panded Wagner-O'Day Act. 

On this point it might be observed that 
the interests of blind workers might be 
very well served by the addition of the 
other items, either products or service 
items, and other handicapped workers 
would be able to provide segments of 
service to blind workers such as packag- 
ing and processing in cases where vision 
is necessary. In other words, the two 
groups would work together, if you 
please, the blind, and the severely han- 
dicapped. 

Mr. Abersfeller went on to tell us in 
the subcommittee that within 5 years he 
expects to see the total dollar value of 
this program approximating $200 mil- 
lion. That would be an increase from the 
all-time high of about $28 million in 
1967, and a depressed current year level 
of about $12 million. 

Let me be the first to acknowledge that 
Mr. Abersfeller—‘“Dear Abby,” as he is 
called—may be overly optimistic in his 
predictions as to the future of the Wag- 
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ner-O’Day Act. But let me aiso say that 
he does have a solid base from which he 
can predict increased activities in this 
program, because we will have a man 
working full time in charge of the com- 
mittee, that is, as Commissioner of the 
Federal Supply Service of the General 
Services Administration, to work on this 
priority business as to the production 
that is set aside for the blind and the 
severely handicapped. Under the terms 
of H.R. 8011, not only will the blind have 
permanent priority over other groups 
of handicapped individuals for the sale 
of commodities—bear that in mind, 
now—for the sale of commodities to the 
Government, but the blind will have 
priority over the severely handicapped 
for contracting services until December 
31, 1976. 

In the peak year under the present 
Wagner-O'Day Act—in the event some 
of you may be concerned, or have in your 
mind some latent worry about competi- 
tion with private industry—all of the 
blind products amounted to only five 
one-hundredths of 1 percent of the Fed- 
eral Government’s purchasing orders. 
Surely, with the expanded products list, 
and with the addition of services to the 
scope of the act—not only commodities, 
now, but services—the benefits can be 
extended to those who suffer the af- 
flictions of muscular dystrophy, cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy, mental retardation, and 
a host of other severely handicapping 
conditions. 

In addition, one of the most valuable 
accomplishments of this bill is that its 
benefits will go directly to some of the 
disabled veterans returning from Viet- 
nam. There may be some who have dif- 
fering views about what we should do to 
wind down the war, but certainly none 
of us should ever have any reservations 
of any kind whatsoever as to what we 
should do for the disabled Vietnam vet- 
erans who have returned from Southeast 
Asia. New medical techniques and swift 
evacuation are saving lives in this ter- 
rible conflict which might have other- 
wise been lost. 

Unfortunately, some of these veterans 
are returning with disabilities that limit 
their participation in competitive em- 
ployment. As Harold Russell, chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped, told the 
subcommittee: 

This is a factor that undoubtedly con- 
tributes to the latest government statistics 
which show unemployment among Vietnam- 
era veterans, aged 20 to 29, is running much 
higher than the average figure of unemploy- 
ment; 10.2 percent nationwide and as high 
as 12 percent to 15 percent in some areas. 


I believe that later figures show a fur- 
ther increase in the number of unem- 
ployed Vietnam veterans. The bill now 
before the House would make a con- 
tribution toward alleviating unemploy- 
ment conditions among these disabled 
and handicapped veterans. 

I think it is incumbent upon the Con- 
gress to guard carefully against the en- 
actment of any legislation which might 
create conditions that tend to compete 
unfairly with the legitimate interests of 
private enterprise—but we are not doing 
this by this bill. The bill establishes the 
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procedure that must be followed if items 
or services are added to or removed from 
the procurement list. Under the pro- 
cedure, notice of the action must be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, and an 
opportunity given to interested parties 
to submit data, views or arguments, prior 
to the effective date of the action. 

I also believe it is significant that no 
spokesman—and listen to this—not a 
single one for the business community 
has interposed objection to enactment 
of H.R. 8011. As a matter of fact, it is 
interesting to notice that at both the 
local and the national level, business- 
men—offiicers of business organizations— 
are also officers of such organizations as 
Goodwill Industries, which is a prime 
supporter of the Wagner-O’Day Act over 
the years is enthusiastically in support of 
these amendments contained in H.R. 
8011. 

The cost of this legislation is reflected 
in section 6, page 13 of the bill, wherein 
$200,000 is authorized to be appropriated 
in each of the next 3 fiscal years solely 
and only to pay the expenses of the new, 
expanded products committee. 

I say to my colleagues, I am convinced 
and not just speculating, but I am 
thoroughly convinced based on the facts 
that this money will be returned many, 
many times over in different ways. 

There is the element of savings to the 
various levels of Government of public 
assistance and welfare payments to blind 
and other handicapped persons by mak- 
ing opportunities available to them to 
earn their own living. And then there is 
the element of taxes paid on the earnings 
of these individuals, made possible by this 
program. One witness before the sub- 
committee, Mr. Henry Viscardi of the 
Human Resources Center, Albertson, 
Long Island, N.Y., told us that between 
1952 and 1970 employees in his workshop 
for the disabled paid taxes of $5,379,000 
on wages earned during this period 
amounting to $24,060,000. 

I would remind my colleagues that this 
is only one of many workshops for the 
disabled currently operating across the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, at the beginning of these 
remarks I spoke of the unanimity that 
went into bringing H.R. 8011 to the floor 
today. First, H.R. 8011 was jointly intro- 
duced by all members of the Special 
Studies Subcommittee except one who, 
while supporting the legislation, declined. 

The bill was unanimously approved by 
the subcommittee. Finally, H.R. 8011 was 
unanimously reported by the full Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. The 
only amendments to the bill were clerical 
in nature. 

I urge that this spirit of unanimity be 
continued by the passage of H.R. 8011, 
without dissenting vote. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, as a ranking member of 
the subcommittee that reported H.R. 8011 
a bill to amend the 1938 Wagner-O’Day 
Act I wish to urge its passage by the 
House. I believe that this amendment 
which extends the authority of the Wag- 
ner-O’Day Act to include Government 
purchases of services and products pro- 
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duced severally by handicapped individ- 
uals will go a long way toward further 
improving the opportunity for handi- 
capped as well as blind persons to enjoy 
active and useful places in life. 

I believe that it is a proper and fitting, 
if not necessary, role of Government to 
provide the means through which blind 
and handicapped persons can be assisted 
to acquire skills and talents which will 
make them independent, self-sufficient 
and contributing members of society. 

As has been noted earlier, 2 days of 
public hearings were held in order that 
all opponents and proponents of this 
legislation would have an opportunity to 
present their views and recommenda- 
tions. 

The subcommittee wished to assure 
anyone who might object to the legisla- 
tion that their questions would be aired 
and carefully weighed in the writing of 
the final version of the bill. I believe that 
I can say without hesitation that H.R. 
8011 reflects a careful consideration of all 
views presented during the hearings and 
represents a responsible accommodation 
to the interests of all concerned. 

The subcommittee was very much aware 
of its responsibility to assure that the 
interests and well being of those blind 
groups currently covered by provisions of 
the 1938 Wagner-O'Day Act would not be 
forgotten or diminished by extending the 
act’s coverage to severly handicapped in- 
dividuals. The subcommittee in drafting 
the bill took particular care, therefore, 
to assure that widening the scope of the 
Act the level and quality of current ac- 
tivities would not be diminished. 

It was with the knowledge that Wag- 
ner-O’Day has had an outstanding suc- 
cess for more than three decades that 
the committee favors expansion of this 
beneficial program to severely handi- 
capped persons. I should stress, however, 
that this is done with the intent to as- 
sure that in expanding the act the quality 
of the program must be maintained. 

By widening the representation on the 
Committee for Purchase of Products and 
Services of the Blind and Other Severe- 
ly Handicapped with various groups and 
Government agencies haying a direct 
knowledge of and interest in the rehabili- 
tation of blind and severely handicapped 
persons; 

By guaranteeing the position of blind 
groups currently operating under the 
Wagner-O’Day Act by providing for 
priority treatment in the purchase of 
services and commodities; 

By enabling the procurement of blind 
and handicapped made products by 
sources outside the United States; 

By including services along with com- 
modities for procurement by the Govern- 
ment; and 

By expecting that Federal agencies and 
the committee will work to expand the 
list of products and services on the pri- 
ority procurement list, the sponsors of 
this bill feel that it reflects a thorough 
and responsible effort to widen an already 
successful program. 

Mrs, DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the passage of H.R. 8011. While the en- 
actment of this legislation would widen 
the scope of current Federal efforts to as- 
sist in rehabilitating blind and severely 
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handicapped Americans to active, useful, 
and self-sufficient places in life, more im- 
portantly it will open a real and bright 
future for the thousands of individuals 
who, without this assistance, might 
otherwise look forward only to a life of 
continual dependence upon their fami- 
lies, relatives, and the State. 

It has long been the commitment and 
policy of the Federal Government of the 
United States to establish and improve 
programs aimed at the economic and so- 
cial well-being of the individual citizen. 
I am pleased that this bill reflects this 
continuing commitment and seeks to ex- 
tend to severely handicapped Americans 
the same assistance toward attaining eco- 
nomic and social dependence offered, un- 
til now, only to blind persons under the 
provisions of the 1938 Wagner-O’Day Act. 

I particularly support this bill because 
it widens a Federal program designed to 
assist blind and severely handicapped 
persons to become independent and self- 
reliant. It is a program which opens an 
opportunity to many Americans to lead 
productive, meaningful, and satisfying 
lives. And it does so without diminishing 
the opportunities to those currently in- 
cluded in the program. 

I am proud of the efforts of the sub- 
committee which labored to produce a 
bill which would expand a worthwhile 
program to operate economically, effi- 
ciently, and most important, effectively 
over the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, the economic and social 
returns of this legislation if measured 
only in greater human happiness and ful- 
fillment to thousands of Americans who 
will be benefited makes the passage of 
H.R. 8011 a vote for which each one of us 
can be justifiably proud. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield whatever time he requires to the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. GUDE). 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of talk in Congress 
about the need to provide employable 
Americans without jobs with alternatives 
to welfare dependence. Today, we have 
legislation before us to begin translating 
this concern into remedial action. 

As a sponsor of this legislation, H.R. 
8011, to amend the Wagner-O’Day Act, 
I cannot overstate the importance of fa- 
vorable House action. 

The Wagner-O’Day Act of 1938 has 
provided decent, productive jobs for 
thousands of blind men and women in the 
manufacture of products to be sold to 
the Federal Government. It is no give- 
away program. A Committee on Pur- 
chases of Blind-Made Products deter- 
mines the fair market value of goods pur- 
chased from nonprofit workshops for the 
blind. All products must meet Govern- 
ment specification standards and delivery 
deadlines. In short, it is a program which 
helps blind Americans become self-suf- 
ficient without a sacrifice in the pur- 
chasing power of scarce tax dollars. 

In the 33 years since its enactment, 
this program has been steadily expanded. 
Currently, there are approximately 1,500 
nonprofit workshops in the Nation em- 
ploying more than 50,000 blind Ameri- 
cans. But despite this success to date it 
is clear we must do more. 

One hundred thousand blind men and 
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women of working age still do not have 
jobs. More than half of the Nation’s 
60,000 paraplegics, who could work if 
suitable jobs were available, are unem- 
ployed. Recent House hearings docu- 
mented the tragic fact that an addi- 
tional 50 percent or more of the disabled 
persons of working age in the United 
States could be employed today if only 
more workshops and jobs were available. 

We are faced with the alternative of 
forcing handicapped but employable 
Americans to remain on welfare and in 
institutions, or of offering them mean- 
ingful work which brings self-sufficiency 
and dignity; of forcing people to remain 
family burdens and wards of the State, 
or of giving them the chance to become 
wage earners and taxpayers. 

Approximately 80 percent of the indi- 
viduals entering the Wagner-O’Day pro- 
gram had been receiving public assist- 
ance in one form of another. The skills 
these blind and women acquired in the 
workshops enabled them to fill Govern- 
ment purchasing contracts and, ulti- 
mately, prepared them for employment 
in the private sector. Few programs— 
public or private—produce such large 
and visible returns. 

The amendment we are considering to- 
day would expand this immensely succes- 
ful program currently reserved for the 
blind to other severely handicapped peo- 
ple while reserving first preference on 
contracts to the blind until December 
31, 1976. 

The urgent need for enactment of this 
amendment has been poignantly high- 
lighted by the plight of returning Viet- 
nam veterans, disabled by the war. More 
than 120,000 of these young men are 
drawing compensation for service-con- 
nected disabilities—120,000 men who 
would be eligible for workshop employ- 
ment under an expanded Wagner-O'Day 
program. 

For many of these men who are dis- 
abled and permanent paraplegics, such 
employment offers the only opportunity 
to avoid living out their lives in institu- 
tions or on already overcrowded welfare 
programs. We can do no less than to give 
all of these men this opportunity to forge 
productive, self-reliant lives out of the 
war experiences that physically shattered 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, seldom does the Congress 
have the privilege of enacting legisla- 
tion which does so much at such a small 
cost as H.R. 8011. I strongly urge the 
House to pass favorably on this amend- 
ment to the Wagner-O'Day Act today. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield whatever time he may require to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
HOSMER). 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of House bill H.R. 16062 of the 
91st Congress, House bill H.R. 2310 of the 
92d Congress, and as a cosponsor of House 
bill H.R. 8011, Iam pleased to again have 
an opportunity to speak out in behalf 
of this worthwhile proposal to amend 
the Wagner-O’Day Act of 1938. 

The Wagner-O’Day Act is an extraor- 
dinary piece of legislation. It was enacted 
at a time when there was little under- 
standing of the problems of the blind, 
much less the severely handicapped. Yet, 
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it successfully developed employment op- 
portunities for the blind by providing to 
Government agencies certain blind-made 
products which meet Government specifi- 
cation and delivery deadlines. The 
Wagner-O’Day program has also enabled 
the participating workshops for the blind 
to couple their Government work with 
comparable sales in commercial mar- 
kets. The result is that needed job op- 
portunities for the blind have been 
created for individuals previously de- 
pendent on family, friends, community, 
or the State or welfare assistance for 
support, and who are now taxpaying 
wage earners, 

It is now time to up-date this remark- 
able, workable self-help legislation. The 
blind have proven the practical value 
of the act. They have shown they can 
perform the production of commodities 
with ability, dignity, and at fair and rea- 
sonable contract market prices. It is op- 
portune to include contract services 
within the scope of the act, and to fur- 
ther broaden the existing limitations. 

It is also now time to extend the bene- 
fits of this excellent piece of legislation 
to other severely handicapped persons. 
This can be done by protecting and fur- 
ther extending the opportunities of the 
blind, which H.R. 8011 does. 

Presently about 890,000 persons a year 
enter the disabled category who require 
rehabilitation. About 250,000 persons per 
year are rehabilitated and enter the 
ranks of disabled who are able to 
work in the competitive labor market, in 
sheltered workshop employment or in 
their homes. Studies and experience 
clearly show the need for sheltered work- 
shops. It is all well and good for us to 
have a desire to help the handicapped, 
but many of us do not realize that with- 
out work and practical business know- 
how it is difficult, if not impossible, for 
the workshops to operate. The workshops 
must have the possibility of additional 
business in order to provide employment 
opportunities for the blind and the 
handicapped, or the work experience 
needed within the workshop system for 
such persons to succeed in obtaining op- 
portunities in the competitive labor 
market. 

We must do more for our disabled. 
Many of the severely handicapped of the 
more than 225,000 disabled Vietnam-era 
veterans would be eligible for employ- 
ment in workshops having contracts un- 
der the expanded Wagner-O’Day Act. 
Many of the victims of automobile and 
other accidents, the ravages of disease, 
and those whom medical science has pre- 
served, would be eligible for job oppor- 
tunities under this program. The dis- 
abled need rehabilitation, but even more 
they need opportunity. Many severely 
handicapped individuals have fought 
their way back into the mainstream of 
American life—including politics. Many 
distinguished Members of Congress fall 
into this category, including my distin- 
guished colleague, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, CHET 
HOLIFIELD. 

I believe that the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations under the leader- 
ship of its chairman has reported an ex- 
cellent bill. The Special Studies Subcom- 
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mittee, chaired by WILLIAM J. RANDALL, 
has given time and consideration to the 
subject matter of this bill, previously 
untouched in its 33 years of existence. 
In a short period of time they have given 
much thought, discovered the problems, 
and have developed a bill with extensive 
practical revisions to this act. 

H.R. 8011 clarifies and updates the ex- 
isting law. It provides for greater public 
representation in the decisionmaking 
process of the Wagner-O’Day program. 
It makes the committee’s operation ac- 
countable to the President and the Con- 
gress. It requires that the committee 
comply with due process of law—ade- 
quate notice appearing in the Federal 
Register, and the presentation of views 
prior to the addition or removal of com- 
modities or services to the priority pro- 
curement list. Thus, anyone who believes 
he is being aggrieved by the possible ac- 
tion of the committee has a means by 
which he can be heard. The bill expands 
the definition of Government entities 
that are subject to the scope of the act, 
and it remedies other deficiencies in the 
existing act. 

The subcommittee and the commit- 
tee, I believe, have met their responsi- 
bility. It is my hope that my colleagues 
in the House will live up to our commit- 
ment to aid and encourage the thousands 
of handicapped individuals by enacting 
this bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Garmatz) 
a valuable member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 8011 to amend the 
Wagner-O'Day Act, which extends its 
provision relating to the Government 
procurement of products produced by 
the blind to commodities produced by 
other severely handicapped individuals. 
I believe the objectives of this bill, which 
are also to further expand the category 
of contracts under the act to include 
services, to clarify and update the exist- 
ing law, to provide greater public repre- 
sentation, to make the operation ac- 
countable to the President and the Con- 
gress, to require that the committee in- 
volved with the operation of the act 
comply with due process of law—such as 
adequate notice and the presentation of 
views prior to the addition or removal 
of commodities or services to the pro- 
curement list, are necessary and needed. 

I was an original sponsor of H.R. 16062 
in the 91st Congress to amend the Wag- 
ner-O’Day Act. I am a member of the 
Special Studies Subcommittee, and I was 
glad to participate in the hearings relat- 
ing to amendments concerning the Wag- 
ner-O’Day Act. I am convinced of the 
need to protect the blind and to expand 
the purview of this act so that its bene- 
fits may also carry over to the other 
severely handicapped. I believe it is im- 
portant to promote these goals because it 
is needed and necessary with the increas- 
ing number of disabled within our soci- 
ety. The hearings disclosed that pres- 
ently there are about 225,000 veterans of 
the Vietnam-era in a disabled category. 
Each day, due to accidents, disease, and 
the ability of medical science to preserve 
life, many others become disabled and 
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require rehabilitation. The bill provides 
work and self-help for those individuals 
within sheltered workshops. For these 
reasons, I also cosponsored H.R. 8011. 

In my own State of Maryland there 
are at least three sheltered workshops 
at Baltimore, Cumberland, and Salis- 
bury, that will benefit from this legisla- 
tion. The Maryland Workshop for the 
Blind actively supports this bill. H.R. 
8011, if enacted, will in a short time pro- 
vide work for approximately 150 handi- 
capped individuals from one of the 
Maryland workshops. They are prepared 
to provide dining kits for the military air 
transport service. Previously, this as- 
sembly-type of contract work has not 
been eligible for priority under the scope 
of the act, as it constitutes a service. 
H.R. 8011 places services as a contract 
category within the priority scope of the 
act. 

The bill provides work for an essential 
element of our society. This work is self- 
help. As a result, the individuals would 
not be subject to public assistance and 
welfare funding. They would become 
wage earners and taxpayers. They would 
acquire a sense of purpose and dignity, 
which we all need in order to persevere 
in our society. I urge my fellow Members 
of the House to unanimously support 
H.R. 8011. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished chairman of 
the full committee, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. HOLIFIELD). 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before us today is H.R. 8011, which 
amends the Wagner-O’Day Act of 1938. 
The bill is the result of truly bipartisan 
effort. It expands the categories of con- 
tracts under the act to include services, 
and extends the special priority in the 
sale of certain products to the Federal 
Government, now reserved for the blind, 
to other severely handicapped individ- 
uals. H.R. 8011 was unanimously re- 
ported from the Special Studies Sub- 
committee and from the full Committee 
on Government Operations. 

I wish to commend my distinguished 
colleague, Subcommittee Chairman WIL- 
LIAM J. RANDALL, and the members and 
staff of the subcommittee, for the con- 
structive job they did. Every effort was 
made to remove controversy and fear in 
the development of this legislation. 

The first bill to amend the Wagner- 
O'Day Act introduced in the House was 
in the last Congress by my distinguished 
colleague from California, Craic Hos- 
MER, who reintroduced a more compre- 
hensive bill early in this session of the 
92d Congress. Other similar bills were 
introduced in this Congress, and the 
subcommittee also had the Senate- 
passed bill before it. Under the able 
leadership of its chairman, Mr. RANDALL, 
the subcommittee conducted the most 
extensive hearings and study undertaken 
in the 33 years of the Wagner-O’Day 
Act's existence, H.R. 8911 is the result of 
this intensive consideration, and I am 
proud to state that Mrs. Dwyer, our 
ranking minority member, and I joined 
the members of the subcommittee: the 
gentleman from Missouri, Chairman 
WILLIAM J. RANDALL; the ranking mi- 
nority member on the subcommittee, the 
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gentleman from New York (Mr. WYD- 
LER); the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. GarmatTz); the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. GALLAGHER); the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. CoLLINS) ; the 
gentlewoman from New York (Mrs. 
Axszuc); the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Brown); the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Roprnson); the gentleman 
from California (Mr. GOLDWATER)—all 
the sponsors of similar bills before the 
subcommittee—the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hosmer); the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Gung); the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Gupser); the 
gentleman from California (Mr. WAL- 
DIE) , and the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Rog), in sponsoring this clean bill. 

I, as well as other concerned citizens, 
firmly believe that the employment of 
the disabled among us is in the public 
interest. Without jobs, they cost tax dol- 
lars; with jobs they become wage earn- 
ers and taxpayers—but most important— 
with jobs the disabled maintain and 
develop self-respect and become self- 
reliant—a status we all seek. 

Under the mechanism of the Wagner- 
O’Day Act, the blind have been offered 
an opportunity to support themselves, 
and have gained personal dignity. Also, 
there has been a benefit return to the 
public in many different ways. Because 
of the act, more than 20,000 handicapped 
individuals have become wage earners. 
This work force earns wages of at least 
$50 million per year and pays about $10 
million per year in direct taxes. Over 
the 30-odd years of the life span of the 
Wagner-O’Day Act, this amount of 
wages earned anc taxes paid becomes 
very considerable. Further, an estimated 
$30 million savings per year of public 
assistance or welfare funds is achieved, 
and over the time span of the act, the 
estimated savings are in excess of $500,- 
000,000, and probably closer to $650,000,- 
000. The program and its concept is a 
successful one. There is a definite need 
to encourage the growth of this program, 
in order to continue the betterment of 
the blind and to extend similar benefits 
to the other severely handicapped. 

During its 33 years of existence the 
Wagner-O’Day Act has not been 
amended or updated. The passage of the 
time alone created incidences where the 
act needed amending. Sales from work- 
shops for the blind to the Government 
under the Wagner-O’Day program in 
this fiscal year are running at the level 
of about $12 million for the year. This isa 
drastic reduction from fiscal year 1967 
when sales to the Government reached 
$28 million. Accordingly, there is a def- 
inite need to reverse the trend of the de- 
creasing purchase of blind-made prod- 
ucts by the Government. Data provided 
the committee indicate that there are 
great numbers of blind and other 
severely handicapped persons who need, 
want, and would benefit from rehabilita- 
tion, and desire to work in competitive 
labor markets or in sheltered workshop 
employment, or in their own homes. Due 
to automobile and other accidents, the 
ravages of disease, and the improved 
ability of medical science to save lives, 
the number of disabled in our society 
continues to grow. It is estimated that 
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the number each year who enter the 
disabled group needing vocational re- 
habilitation is two and one-half times 
the number who are presently rehabili- 
tated to gainful employment. It is nec- 
essary that we do more for the severely 
handicapped. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I am espe- 
cially grateful for the opportunity to ex- 
press my views concerning House bill— 
H.R. 8011—to amend the Wagner-O’Day 
Act of 1938. The legislation under con- 
sideration would expand the existing 
self-help program to provide increased 
opportunities for handicapped people, 
enabling them to earn a living doing real 
work. 

As a member of the subcommittee in- 
volved in this legislation, I wish to com- 
mend the chairmen of the full commit- 
tee and the subcommittee on their con- 
structive efforts in the development of 
this legislation. If I have any disappoint- 
ment with this proposed bill it is that it 
does not go far enough toward aiding the 
blind and the severely handicapped. 
Some of the problems which I believe 
need remedying, however, did not neces- 
sarily fall within the scope of the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. 

The bill—H.R. 8011—provides for ad- 
ditional and potential work opportunities 
for the blind and severely handicapped. 
Through its mechanism of operation, it 
assures that at least an infinitesimal 
amount of Government procurement will 
be utilized to benefit a deserving segment 
of our people, I believe this is worthwhile, 
especially since we have so many Gov- 
ernment contracts and so much Govern- 
ment purchasing whose only result is 
millions of dollars wasted. Most people 
do not benefit from such contracts—only 
a few military industrial producers in 
our society. So I am pleased that the 
handicapped and the blind will receive 
increased assistance in dollars and 
therapy through a work program. The 
problem has been one of making the pro- 
gram more effective. In considering the 
act and its amendment, I have been con- 
cerned that we protect the blind, who 
are presently covered by the act, and 
that the act be expanded to include the 
severely handicapped. 

I believe the bill before us will give the 
blind and the severely handicapped in- 
volved in the Wagner-O’Day program not 
only the capacity to earn money at a fair 
rate, but also a chance to be rehabilitated 
and equipped so that they are able to im- 
prove their earning capacity. 

The philosophy of the bill H.R. 8011 is 
that work is an important ingredient of 
living for the disabled, as well as the non- 
disabled. Most people want a chance to 
work. Dependence on welfare or family 
support can be demoralizing, especially 
for indivduals who desire to work and 
have the capacity to do so. I believe H.R. 
8011 will provide greater job opportuni- 
ties for the disabled. And as the indi- 
vidual becomes well-trained, he will be- 
come a valuable asset to industry—a 
source of skilled manpower. 

In recent years the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has greatly assisted the workshops 
through the reimbursement of the cost of 
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work evaluation, work adjustment, and 
occupational training. RSA has also as- 
sisted workshops through improvement, 
establishment, construction, equipment, 
and staffing grants. They have increased 
the number of workshops and improved 
their productive capability. The result 
has been that productive and managerial 
skills of the workshops have improved 
greatly, as well as the worker's skills. 
However, the work presently avail- 
able to these workshops for the blind and 
the severely handicapped has diminished 
so that the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram is faltering. Without work, the 
workshop cannot accomplish its objec- 
tives and purpose. It cannot carry out 
effectively its rehabilitation goals. H.R. 
8011 extends the scope of the Wagner- 
O'Day Act to include the products and 
services of workshops for the severely 
handicapped as a contract category, and 
thus provides a valuable small step for- 
ward in furnishing work for the work- 
shops. In this connection, I am pleased to 
note that the Committee on Government 
Operations went on record that it expects 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare will utilize its resources 
to a greater degree to assist in providing 
aid to stimulate the work effort needed 
to expand the number of products and 
services placed on the priority procure- 
ment list established by H.R. 8011. This 
should provide a further step forward in 
generating work for the workshops. 

Another area of concern was the need 
to explore the relationship of the handi- 
capped workers and their workshops to 
such fringe benefits as social security, 
unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, minimum wages, pension 
plans, and employee organization. Ac- 
cordingly, the Committee on Government 
Operations felt that studies of policies 
and practices of workshops with respect 
to these matters should be undertaken by 
the Department of Labor in cooperation 
with appropriate agencies. The data gen- 
erated by such studies should be helpful 
in determining whether further changes 
in the Wagner-O’Day Act are necessary. 
The authorization renewal required by 
this bill should also provide further op- 
portunity of oversight and amendment of 
the Wagner-O’Day Act, if needed. 

I urge my colleagues to endorse a com- 
mitment to aid the blind and the handi- 
capped by voting favorably for the enact- 
ment of H.R. 8011. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been proud of the op- 
portunity afforded me, as a member of 
the subcommittee, to participate in con- 
sideration of legislation to improve the 
Waegner-O’Day Act, and I am glad to 
state my full support of the bill, H.R. 
8011, 

The bill serves a proper public purpose 
at very modest cost. 

I need not recite the proven value of 
the basic law, which has been on the 
books approximately 33 years. It not 
only has resulted in a significant eco- 
nomic gain through the productivity of 
handicapped persons, but it has contrib- 
uted immeasurely to the dignity and 
well-being of thousands of such persons. 

As is generally known, the act was 
conceived out of a special concern for 
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the situation of the blind, to give the 
productive blind an assured market for 
their products. 

Now, we see an opportunity of expand- 
ing that market, both in variety and 
volume, while at the same time extend- 
ing similar benefits to other severely 
handicapped citizens who, nonetheless, 
are capable of fashioning useful items or 
providing needed services. 

I am acquainted, Mr. Speaker, with 
sheltered workshops which provide op- 
portunities for the handicapped in the 
Seventh Virginia Congressional District, 
and I can testify to the dedication of the 
management—much of it provided on a 
voluntary basis—and to the pride of the 
workers. 

Few of the legislative actions we will 
take during this session will be as fully 
defensible as the passage of this bill, and 
I hope it may move on to final enactment 
at an early date. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, as we 
near the close of the debate on H.R. 8011, 
it is a privilege to pay tribute to those 
who have worked so hard to amend and 
extend the benefits of the original Wag- 
ner-O’Day Act. 

First, let me compliment the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Brown) who 
managed this bill on the minority side 
in place of the ranking minority member 
of our subcommittee. His performance 
was excellent and as fioor manager of 
the bill I am indebted to him for his ex- 
peditious handling when under the par- 
liamentary situation a second was de- 
manded. 

All of us are indebted to the distin- 
guished chairman of the full Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. HOLIFIELD) . 
It was because of his leadership that H.R. 
8011 reached the floor today for passage 
by the House. 

All of the members of the subcom- 
mittee, which it is my privilege to chair, 
known as the Special Studies Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, are to be com- 
mended—the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. GARMATZ) , the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. GALLAGHER), the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. CoLLINS), the gentle- 
lady from New York (Mrs. Aszuc), the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Brown) 
who managed the bill on the minority 
side today, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. GOLDWATER). All of them 
have contributed to the passage of H.R. 
8011. 

Not to be left out of the most honor- 
able mention is the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hosmer) who had in the 91st 
Congress tried to amend and ex- 
tend the Wagner-O’Day Act. Also in 
this the 92d Congress, he had his own 
bill to which the subcommittee made 
continuous reference during its hearings 
in the course of the markup of H.R. 
8011. Others who made a contribution 
included the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. GupE), the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. GUBSER), the gentleman 
from California (Mr. WaLDIE), and the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. RoE). 

The original Wagner-O’Day Act 
passed 33 years ago and has not been 
amended or updated. The passage of 
time alone has created instances where 


the act needed amending. I know we 
have all thought that blind-made prod- 
ucts consisted only of the manufacture 
of brooms and mops. Today the program 
includes about 400 items. Not only are 
brooms and mops made but pillowcases, 
balipoint pens, box springs, mattresses, 
signal flags, brushes, mattress pads, dish 
towels, and many, many other items. 

This amendment today proposes to add 
to commodities certain services to be 
performed by the severely handicapped 
to the procurement list. The Wagner- 
O'Day Act has been a classic example 
of how the minimum amount of Federal 
assistance can formulate a program 
under which actual recipients of public 
assistance in the form of relief and wel- 
fare programs are transformed into tax- 
paying citizens. Today we amend that 
act to include not only commodities but 
services such as assembly of medical kits, 
various types of tubes and hoses, the 
sorting of mechanical parts, packaging 
operations, repair work, and custodial 
services. 

Mr. Speaker, the cost of this bill is 
very slight. The only cost is the expense 
of the committee on purchases of blind- 
made products. That committee does not 
seek a budget for the remainder of this 
current fiscal year. The total cost is for 
a small staff to develop data and to test 
and evaluate whether the blind and other 
severely handicapped persons can per- 
form services or make products which 
could qualify for the priority procure- 
ment list. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to estimate the cost-benefit 
ratio. Put simply, the amendments which 
we adopt today can bring untold bless- 
ings in terms of better lives to the blind 
and severely handicapped. And I submit 
for the consideration of my colleagues 
that is a condition which should not 
carry a price tag. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 8011, as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were yeas 309, nays 0, not voting 124, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 120] 
YEAS—309 


Betts 

Bevill 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 

Bow 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 


Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson, Ill. 

Andrews, Ala. 

Archer 

Arends 

Aspin 

Baker 

Barrett 

Begich 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 
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Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 

Do 


Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones, N.C. 

Jones, Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 
n 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kyl 


Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 


. McClory 


Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 


McCloskey 
McClure 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 


Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 

Poff 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 


NAYS—0 
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Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarick 


Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Ryan 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 
Ulimen 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Wampler 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Williams 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


NOT VOTING—124 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 


Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baring 
Bergland 


Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Bolling 
Brasco 

Bray 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Casey, Tex. 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 


Clay 
Collins, Ill. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
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Dulski 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, La. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Lent 

Link 

Long, La. 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McKinney 

Flynt McMillan 

Foley Mailliard 

Ford, Gerald R, Melcher 

Frelinghuysen Metcalfe 

Frenzel Monagan 

Fulton, Tenn. Murphy, Il. 

Galifianakis 

Gallagher 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 

Halpern 


Runnels 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Saylor 
Scheuer 
Shoup 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 


Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Frelinghuysen. 
Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Gerald R. 
Ford. 
Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 
Mr. Brasco with Mr. Widnall. 
. Celler with Mr. Halpern. 
. Nichols with Mr. Whalley. 
Mr. Foley with Mr. Robison of New York. 
. Rostenkowski with Mr. Bray. 
. Waggonner with Mr. Mailliard. 
. Stratton with Mrs. Dwyer. 
. Staggers with Mr, Sandman. 
. Kluczynski with Mr. Conte. 
. Biaggi with Mr. Hastings. 
. Aspinall with Mr. Shoup. 
. Burleson of Texas with Mr, Esch. 
. Carey of New York with Mr. Pirnie. 
. Clark with Mr. Saylor. 
. Dent with Mr. Biester. 
. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Zion. 
. Delaney with Mr, Lent. 
. Runnels with Mr. McKinney 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Quie. 
Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Myers. 
Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Kuykendall. 
Mr. Monagan with Mr. Broyhill of 
Virginia, 
Mr, Culver with Mr. Frenzel. 


Kuykendall 
Landrum 


Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Spence. 

Mr. Tiernan with Mr. Dennis. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Yatron with Mr. Coughlin. 

Mr. Bergland with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Abourezk with Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Casey of Texas with Mr. Price of Texas, 

Mr. Chappell with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Hillis. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Rousselot. 

Mr. Stokes with Mr. Drinan. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Koch with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Scheuer with Mr, Clay. 

Mr. Waldie with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr, Collins 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Badillo with Mr. Metcalfe. 

Mrs. Abzug with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Heistoski with Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Downing with Mr, Edwards of Loul- 
siana. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Pryor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Reuss with Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Galifianakis. 
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Mr. St Germain with Mr. Melcher. 
Mr. Link with Mr. McMillan. 
Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Hun- 


gate. 
Mr. Landrum with Mr. Kee. 
Mr. Bingham with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Baring. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations be dis- 
charged from further consideration of a 
similar Senate bill( S. 557) to amend the 
Wagner-O’Day Act to extend the provi- 
sions thereof to other severely handi- 
capped individuals who are not blind, and 
for other purposes, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 


S. 557 


An act to amend the Wagner-O’Day Act to ex- 
tend the provisions thereof to other severely 
handicapped individuals who are not blind, 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled, That the Act en- 

titled “An Act to create a Committee on 

Purchase of Blind-Made Products, and for 

other purposes”, approved June 25, 1938 (52 

Stat. 1196; 41 U.S.C. 46-48), is amended by 

striking out all after the enacting clause and 

inserting in lieu of the matter stricken the 

following: “That there is hereby created a 

committee to be known as the Committee for 

Purchase of Products and Services of the 

Blind and Other Severely Handicapped (here- 

inafter referred to as the ‘Committee') to be 

composed of two private citizens conversant 
with the problems incident to the employ- 
ment of blind and other severely handicapped 
individuals and a representative of each of 
the following Government departments or 
agencies: The Department of Agriculture, the 

Department of Defense, the Department of 

the Army, the Department of the Navy, the 

Department of the Air Force, the Depart- 

ment of Health. Education, and Welfare, the 

Department of Commerce, the Department of 

the Interior, the Department of Justice, the 

Department of Labor, and the General Serv- 

ices Administration. The members of the 

Committee shall be appointed by the Presi- 

dent, shall serve without additional com- 

pensation, and shall designate one of their 
number to be Chairman. The private citizen 
members of the Committee shall each be ap- 
pointed for a term of five years; and such 
members shall be eligible for reappointment. 

“Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the 

Committee to determine the fair market price 

of all suitable commodities produced and 

offered for sale by, and suitable services of- 
fered by, blind or other severely handicapped 
individuals to the Federal Government from 
time to time by any qualified nonprofit 
agency for the other severely handicapped, 
organized under the laws of the United States 
or of any State, to revise such prices from 
time to time in accordance with changing 
market conditions, and to make such rules 
and regulations regarding specifications, time 
of delivery, authorization of a central non- 
profit agency or agencies to facilitate the dis- 
tribution of orders (by direct allocation, sub- 
contract, or other means) among the quali- 
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fied agencies for the blind or the qualified 
agencies for the other severely handicapped, 
and other relevant matters as shall be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

“(b) Rules and regulations of the Commit- 
tee shall provide that, in the purchase by 
the Government of commodities produced 
and offered for sale by nonprofit agencies for 
the blind or other severely handicapped, 
priority shall be accorded to such commodi- 
ties produced and offered for sale by non- 
profit agencies for the blind, and that, in the 
purchase by the Government of services of- 
fered by nonprofit agencies for the blind or 
other severely handicapped, priority shall, 
until the close of June 30, 1977, be accorded 
to service offered by nonprofit agencies for the 
blind. 

“Sec. 3. All suitable commodities and suit- 
able services hereafter procured in accord- 
ance with applicable specifications by or for 
any Federal department or agency shall be 
procured from such qualified nonprofit agen- 
cies for the blind or qualified nonprofit agen- 
cies for the severely handicapped in all cases 
where such commodities or services are avail- 
able within the period specified at the price 
determined by the Committee to be the fair 
market price for the commodity or com- 
modities or services so procured: Provided 
That this Act shall not apply in any cases 
where suitable commodities or suitable serv- 
ices are available for procurement from any 
Federal department or agency and procure- 
ment therefrom is required under the pro- 
visions of any law in effect on the date of 
enactment of this Act.” 

Sec. 4. For purposes of this Act— 

“(a) the term ‘blind’ refers to an indi- 
vidual or class of individuals whose central 
visual acuity does not exceed 20/200 in the 
better eye with correcting lenses or whose 
visual acuity, if better than 20/200, is ac- 
companied by a limit to the fleld of vision 
in the better eye to such a degree that its 
widest diameter subtends an angle of no 
greater than 20 degrees; 

“(b) the term ‘other severely handicapped’ 
means an individual or class of individuals 
who is under a physical or mental disability 
other than blindness, which (according to 
criteria established by the Committee after 
consultation with appropriate agencies of the 
Government and taking into account the 
views of non-Federal agencies representing 
the handicapped) constitutes a substantial 
handicap to employment and is of such a na- 
ture as to prevent the individual under such 
disability from currently engaging in normal 
competitive employment; 

“(c) the term ‘qualified’ when used in 
reference to a nonprofit agency for the blind 
or a nonprofit agency for the other severely 
handicapped means such an agency which 
complies with such occupational health and 
safety standards as are specified by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. The term ‘qualified’ when 
used in reference to a nonprofit agency for 
the blind or a nonprofit agency for the other 
severely handicapped also means such an 
agency organized under the laws of the 
United States or of any State, operated in 
the interest of the blind or in the interest 
of the other severely handicapped, the net 
income of which does not inure in whole or 
in part to the benefit of any shareholder or 
individual and, in the case of a nonprofit 
agency for the blind employs blind persons 
to an extent constituting not less than 75 
per centum of the man-hours of direct labor 
used during the fiscal year in the production 
of commodities or provision of services un- 
der this Act, or in the case of a nonprofit 
agency for the other severely handicapped 
employs other severely handicapped or blind 
persons to an extent consisting not less than 
75 per centum of the man-hours of direct 
labor used during the fiscal year in the pro- 
duction of commodities or provision of serv- 
ices under this Act; 

“(d) (1) commodities offered for sale by a 
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nonprofit agency for the blind accorded a 
priority under section 2(b) of this Act shall 
be considered to be produced by the blind 
only if not less than 75 per centum of the 
man-hours of direct labor required during 
the fiscal year for the production of such 
commodities was performed by blind indi- 
viduals. Commodities offered for sale by a 
nonprofit agency for the other severely hand- 
icapped shall be considered to be produced by 
the other severely handicapped only if not 
less than 75 per centum of the man-hours 
of direct labor required during the fiscal year 
for the production of such commodities was 
performed by other severely handicapped or 
blind individuals; 

“(2) services offered by a nonprofit agency 
for the blind accorded a priority under sec- 
tion 2(b) of this Act shall be considered to 
be services provided by the blind only if not 
less than 75 per centum of the man-hours of 
direct labor entailed during the fiscal year 
in the provision of such services is performed 
by blind individuals. Services offered by a 
nonprofit agency for the other severely hand- 
icapped shall be considered to be services 
provided by the other severely handicapped 
only if not less than 75 per centum of the 
man-hours of direct labor entailed during 
the fiscal year In the provision of such serv- 
ices is performed by other severely handi- 
capped or blind Individuals; 

“(e) the term ‘State’ includes the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands. 

“Sec, 5. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Committee $200,000 
for each fiscal year commencing with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

“(b) The General Services Administration 
shall provide administrative services for the 
Committee on a reimbursable basis,” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the ninth month following the 
month in which this Act is enacted. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RANDALL 


Mr, RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANDALL: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
S. 557 and insert in lieu thereof the provi- 
sions of H.R. 8011 as passed by the House. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend the Wagner-O’Day Act to 
extend its provisions relating to Govern- 
ment procurement of commodities pro- 
duced by the blind to commodities pro- 
duced by other severely handicapped 
individuals, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 8011) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 
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PEANUT ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R, 
6217) to amend the peanut marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 6217 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 358(c)(1) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by 
striking out in the last sentence thereof the 
language “, less the acreage to be allotted to 
new farms under subsection (f) of this 
section,”. 

Sec. 2. Section 358(d) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by changing the first sentence 
thereof to read as follows: “The Secretary 
shall provide for the apportionment of the 
State acreage allotment for any State, less 
the acreage to be allotted to new farms under 
subsection (f) of this section, through local 
committees among farms on which peanuts 
were grown in any of the three years immedi- 
ately preceding the year for which such allot- 
ment is determined.” 

Src. 3. Section 358(f) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: “Not more than 
1 per centum of the State acreage allotment 
shall be apportioned among farms in the 
State on which peanuts are to be produced 
during the calendar year for which the allot- 
ment is made but on which peanuts were not 
produced during any one of the past three 
years, on the basis of the following: Past 
peanut-producing experience by the pro- 
ducers; land, labor, and equipment available 
for the production of peanuts; crop-rotation 
practices; and soil and other physical factors 
affecting the production of peanuts.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT, Mr, Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may use. 

The bill simply reserves for the sev- 
eral States that produce peanuts the 
new-grower allotments created by each 
State under the Peanut Marketing Quota 
program. 

The present law provides that new- 
grower allotments be assigned to the sev- 
eral States and those that are not used 
revert back to the national allotment. 
This bill simply requires the assignment 
of new-grower allotments on a State 
by State basis rather than on a national 
basis. 

Under the present law the national 
peanut allotment is 1,610,000 acres; the 
new-grower allotment is 1,610 acres. Un- 
der this bill the new-grower allotments 
will remain the same percentage and will 
still come out of each State’s allotment 
but whatever portion is not assigned to 
new growers in that State will remain 
in that State to be alloted to the regu- 
lar producers. That is to say, that Vir- 
ginia under this bill will withhold from 
her allotment 105.3 acres to be set aside 
for new-grower allotments. If the new 
growers do not take all of those allot- 
ments, whatever is left will remain in 
Virginia to be disbursed among the regu- 
lar producers. The bill will add no cost to 


the present program. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. Speaker, I con- 
cur in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Virginia and rise in full support of 
the bill and request that the House pass 
the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABBITT. I am pleased to yield to 
my colleague and friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Whenever our former 
colleague from Florida, Billy Matthews, 
brought legislation of this type before 
the House it was accompanied in some 
instances with canned peanuts. Does the 
gentlemen recall those occasions? 

Mr. ABBITT. Yes. However, those 
were boiled peanuts, and it was said that 
they sometimes heated up the debate on 
the bill. This involves a different kind 
of peanut. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Virginia 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 6217, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXPANSION OF AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
1161) to amend section 402 of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended, in order 
to remove certain restrictions against 
domestic wine under title I of such act. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 1161 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
402 of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1732), is amended by inserting after 
the first sentence thereof a new sentence 
as follows: “The foregoing proviso shall not 
be construed as prohibiting representatives 
of the domestic wine industry from partici- 
pating in market development activities car- 
ried out with foreign currencies made avail- 
able under title I of this Act which have as 
their purpose the expansion of export sales 
of United States agricultural commodities.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, if I can just 
give a very brief background in connec- 
tion with this legislation, this legisla- 
tion in this identical form passed the 
House of Representatives last year. Un- 
fortunately, a Member of the other body 
saw fit to tack on a nongermane amend- 
ment. As a result of that, the bill died. 

I might say the only thing that is 
sought to be done here is to make it pos- 
sible for American producers of wine to 
display such wines at international trade 
fairs in other parts of the world. This was 
permitted for many years, but through 
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an amendment to the act some years ago 
it inadvertently was construed so as to 
prohibit even the display of American 
wines at international trade fairs. The 
purpose of this bill is to correct what 
was done at that time through inad- 
vertent action. 

I hope the House will act favorably on 
the bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
have no objection to the stated intent 
of this bill as it now stands to enhance 
our imbalance of trade, but Iam familiar 
with the history of what happened to an 
identical bill that passed the House last 
session and went to the other body. 

As I understand it, that amendment 
had a provision for Micronesia and 
American Samoa attached to it, a non- 
germane amendment attached to it by 
the other body, which is getting to be 
more and more of a habit over there in- 
asmuch as they fail to operate under 
rules similar to those which we impose 
upon ourselves as to germaneness and 
so forth; and which had to do with es- 
tablishing land grant schools in this 
area, possibly within itself also a worthy 
amendment albeit nongermane, as to 
whether or not we can improve our bal- 
ance of trade by exporting the very ex- 
cellent products of the grapes from 
America to foreign countries. 

Now, with that background, does the 
gentleman anticipate that this bill will 
again run into that type of problem in 
the other body and, if so, will we have a 
jurisdictional problem between the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. SISK. Well, of course, I appreciate 
the question of the gentleman. I would 
certainly hope that we do not run into 
this kind of situation. I know of no par- 
ticular reason. As my colleague from 
Missouri knows, from time to time our 
friends in the other body are prone at 
times to attach to small bills which have 
passed in this body certain pet ideas 
which they may have, and sometimes 
bills of great significance even, but hav- 
ing no germaneness and no relation at all 
to the bill we passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gen- 
tleman that I would only hope and trust 
that this does not happen and shall cer- 
tainly join with the gentleman in trying 
to see to it that this kind of situation 
does not develop. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s statement. I join the 
gentleman in the hope that they will not 
again use this bill as a vehicle to attach 
a nongermane amendment in the other 
body. But the problem is even deeper 
than that. The problem is that they must 
have a vehicle, or at least in their opin- 
ion must select and devise vehicles, for 
their amendments; because of the con- 
stitutional dogma that we must originate 
trade, tariff, taxation, and levies in this 
body as Representatives of the people 
rather than the union of the States, and 
in order to overcome that, they some- 
times use such a vehicle to get, as has 
often been said here, something like a 
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Christmas tree attached to a perfectly 
legitimate piece of legislation for the 
people without any intent of germane- 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, until such time as we dig 
our heels in the ground, and sometimes 
even at the sacrifice of popular demand 
or that which we want to get passed, re- 
fuse to license this technique on the part 
of the other body, I am afraid these 
things are going to happen. 

I certainly hope the gentleman from 
California, is correct in his wish that it 
does not happen on this bill. 

Mr. SISK. I certainly agree with the 
statement of the gentleman and hope it 
does not also. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
legislation. 

THE SSN-685 “GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB” 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAMPLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. HOSMER 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day last, at the Electric Boat Co. ship- 
yard in Connecticut, the keel was laid for 
the SSN-685, named Glenard P. Lips- 
comb for our late departed colleague 
from California. 

I am sure some Members of the House 
may wish to note this event in honor of 
our departed colleague. Therefore, I have 
asked that all Members may have 5 leg- 
islative days in which to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter related to the subject. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
last Saturday I was privileged, along with 
a number of our colleagues, to be present 
at Groton, Conn., at the Electric Boat 
division of General Dynamics Corp. for 
the keel laying of a new nuclear-powered 
submarine, the U.S.S. Glenard P. Lips- 
comb. 

All who knew and loved the late gentle- 
man from California, who was taken 
from us a little over a year ago in the 
prime of life, will be gratified to know 
that his great concern and consistent de- 
votion to the national security will be 
remembered in the name of this ship of 
the U.S. Navy. 

The U.SS. Glenard P. Lipscomb will 
be the quietest submarine ever built. This 
is singularly appropriate, because Glen 
was a quiet man, modest and self-effac- 
ing. But as we all know, he left his mark 
upon this House and in the history of 
this country. 

The keel laying was authenticated by 
his two lovely daughters, Diane—Mrs. 
Louis Grasso—and Joyce—Mrs. Robert 
Murrell—in the presence of their mother, 
Mrs. Virginia Lipscomb, his brother and 
sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lips- 
comb, and scores of Glen’s friends in- 
cluding the Secretary of Defense and 
Mrs. Laird, Secretary of the Navy Cha- 
fee, Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, and many 
of our co-workers here on Capitol Hill. 

Secretary Laird delivered a very mov- 
ing tribute to Glen Lipscomb and I am 
pleased to include it in the Recorp at this 
point: 
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REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE MELVIN R. LAIRD 


This is an occasion that has deep mean- 
ing for me for both professional and per- 
sonal reasons. 

This submarine is truly a pioneer. It will 
be the first to utilize a new design of a tur- 
bine electric drive propulsion system. It will 
also contain advanced techniques for sub- 
marine silencing, and it will have new and 
quieter machinery. 

This vessei, then, symbolizes a great ad- 
vance in technology, and that fact gives a 
special meaning to the occasion. 

The USS Glenard P. Lipscomb also 
symbolizes our determination to meet what- 
ever challenge may lie ahead on and under 
the world’s oceans by rebuilding our Navy so 
that it will continue to be equipped to per- 
form its historic mission. It is no secret that 
the development and production of advanced 
equipment in the Navy suffered during the 
years when our heavy involvement in Viet- 
nam claimed a substantial share of the de- 
fense budget. In 1968, production of nuclear 
attack submarines had almost ground to a 
halt. We are getting this program going 
again. In January, contracts were awarded 
for the first twelve of the new high speed 
SSN 688 Class; seven of this class will be 
built here in Groton. Our plans call for con- 
tinued construction in the future. We are 
also moving ahead with the construction of 
nuclear-powered surface ships—two attack 
aircraft carriers and two-frigates. In addi- 
tion, two more frigates have been authorized, 
and still another has been requested in the 
budget now before the Congress. It was due 
in no small part to the efforts of Glen Lips- 
comb that these nuclear-powered surface 
ships are being built. 

For the future, we have in mind several 
initiatives with regard to construction of 
nuclear-powered submarines, One of these 
programs which is included in the current 
budget before Congress is the Undersea Long 
Range Missile System, known as ULMS. An- 
other, which we have under consideration is 
for a submarine capable of launching missiles 
against enemy ships and other targets while 
remaining far beyond the enemy's antisub- 
marine range. 

The characteristics of future submarines 
will be influenced by the lessons learned 
from the Lipscomb. For this vessel will be 
not only an exceptionally potent first-line 
attack submarine, but also a valuable test 
bed for a propulsion system and other tech- 
nological advances. 

But, beyond all these things that make 
this keel-laying an event with special signifi- 
cance, to me the name given to this vessel 
sets it apart. 

I had no closer friend in public or private 
life than the man whose name this vessel 
bears. Glen Lipscomb was a quiet man, a 
gentle man, a studious man, an industrious 
man, a patient man, a loyal man, a kindly 
man, There was no pretense, no sham about 
him. Sincerity, friendliness, frankness, open- 
ness—these were the traits of his character 
that were immediately evident at first meet- 
ing this man. 

There were other traits in him that lay 
deeper and that one came to recognize only 
after some association with him. There was 
steel inside him that made him a stubborn 
fighter for things he deeply believed in. And 
no belief did he cherish more than the con- 
viction that our country must continue to 
be strong. There was a persistence and dog- 
gedness in him that would not permit him 
to rest until he had thoroughly studied every 
fact and every argument on any issue on 
which he had to make a decision. I often 
called Glen Lipscomb “the hardest working 
member of the House of Representatives”— 
and he was. 

These were the traits that won for Glen 
the respect and affection of all his colleagues 
in government. These were the traits that 
led me to ask him to undertuke the difficult 
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job of supervising the transition in the De- 
fense Department when the President an- 
nounced his intention of nominating me as 
the Secretary of Defense. These were the 
traits that caused me to turn to Glen Lips- 
comb for counsel whenever I encountered a 
tough problem in the field of national de- 
fense. 

On this occasion, I cannot fail to note one 
other aspect of Glen Lipscomb’s character. 
He was devoted to his family—those who 
grace this ceremony with their presence—his 
wife, Ginger, and his daughters, Diane Grasso 
and Joyce Murrell. 

I can think of no more appropriate wish 
for this keel-laying ceremony than that those 
who serve on the U.S.S, Glenard P. Lipscomb 
be imbued with the spirit of the great man 
for whom this vessel is named. If this spirit 
motivates its crew, there will be no prouder, 
no more illustrious ship in the Navy. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday at the Electric Boat Co. shipyard 
in Groton, Conn., in impressive ceremo- 
nies the keel was laid for SSN-685, named 
for our late beloved colleague, Glenard P. 
Lipscomb. The Secretary of Defense 
spoke on this occasion as did the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and Vice Adm. H. G. 
Rickover, USN, director of the Naval 
Nuclear Propulsion Program. Prominent 
guests from throughout the Nation were 
on hand to honor Representative Lips- 
comb’s memory. 

Present at the ceremonies was Glen’s 
widow and his daughters, Mrs. Louis D. 
Grasso and Mrs. Robert Murrell, who 
welded their initials on the keel. The 
keel’s bronze plaque includes this quo- 
tation from one of Glen’s speeches in 
the House of Representatives: 

We must push ahead vigorously with the 
design and construction of the most ad- 
vanced nuclear attack submarines our tech- 
nology can provide. 


Glenard P. Lipscomb served as Con- 
gressman from the 24th District of 
California from 1953 until his untimely 
death on February 1, 1970. He was born 
in Jackson, Mich., but lived most of his 
life in Los Angeles, Calif. He attended 
Los Angeles city schools, the University 
of Southern California, and Woodbury 
College. 

Congressman Lipscomb was elected to 
the California State Legislature in 1947 
where he served until elected to Con- 
gress in 1953. During the 1952 presiden- 
tial campaign, he was in charge of the 
Washington office of Senator Richard 
Nixon, who was the Republican nominee 
for Vice President. 

Nine consecutive terms in the House 
starting in 1953 speak eloquently of his 
success. From 1958 he served on the 
powerful House Appropriations Commit- 
tee. He was ranking Republican member 
of its defense subcommittee and served 
on the subcommittee handling appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, the Federal Judici- 
ary and related agencies. In addition, he 
was the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on House Administration. 
He was a member of the Joint Senate- 
House Committee on Printing. From 
1959 to 1970 he was the chairman of the 
California Republican Delegation in 
Congress. 

Congressman Lipscomb was a long- 
time proponent of naval nuclear power. 
The quotation on the plaque attached to 
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the keel is taken from a statement he 
made on the House floor in September 
1968, when the Department of Defense 
was considering cancellation of the tur- 
bine electric drive submarine and termi- 
nation of the construction of nuclear at- 
tack submarines. He stated: 

This rapidly increasing (Soviet) submarine 
threat not only increases the importance of 
nuclear propulsion in our new surface war- 
ships, but makes it mandatory that our De- 
fense Department take urgent and drastic 
action to change their current plan which 
calls for terminating the nuclear attack sub- 
marine construction program after the fis- 
cal year 1970 program. We must push ahead 
vigorously with the design and construction 
of the most advanced nuclear attack sub- 
marines our technology can provide. We must 
build the best we can now and develop im- 
proved submarines for the future as rapidly 
as possible. 

In this regard, I am concerned over the re- 
cent statement released by the Secretary of 
Defense that the Defense Department is con- 
sidering termination of the quiet electric 
drive submarine appropriated for the fiscal 
1968 program. The Secretary of the Navy, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and Admiral Rick- 
over have all taken a strong stand in support 
of continuing construction of this subma- 
rine... 

I hope that the Department of Defense will 
exercise the good judgment to quickly com- 
plete its review and authorize the Navy to 
continue with this vital program. 


In October 1968, Secretary of Defense 
Clark Clifford decided to proceed with 
the turbine electric drive submarine for 
which the keel is laid today. Instead of 
cancellation, construction of nuclear at- 
tack submarines is now being given top 
priority in recognition of the serious So- 
viet naval threat. 

Congressman Lipscomb was also a 
strong supporter of nuclear-powered 
surface warships; in support of the 
speedy construction of nuclear-powered 
frigates he said in 1967: 

In its action on the bill before the House 
now, the House Appropriations Committee 
continues to support the position that we 
must have more nuclear-powered surface 
warships. Furthermore, it is clear that all 
future major fleet escorts should be nuclear 
powered. 

The Department of Defense should proceed 
with the contracts for the construction of 
both nuclear-powered frigates in fiscal year 
1968 as soon as practicable. We must get 
on with building more nuclear-powered sur- 
face escorts for our nuclear carriers. 

This subject has been thoroughly, repeat- 
edly studied and considered by responsible 
committees of Congress. The facts clearly 
support the action being taken by Congress 
to provide all nuclear-powered escorts for 
our nuclear-powered aircraft carriers. 


The ship named Glenard P. Lipscomb 
will be powered by a turbine-electric 
drive, in contrast to the turbine-reduc- 
tion gear drive of most other nuclear- 
powered attack submarines. This propul- 
sion system, in combination with other 
advanced silencing techniques, will allow 
extremely quiet operation of the ship. 

Quietness is a great advantage in a 
submarine. The quieter it is, the better 
it can perform its mission without being 
detected and destroyed by an enemy. 

Electric drive is not new in submarine 
design. From the pre-World War II fleet 
boats until the introduction of nuclear 
power, all submarines were electrically 
driven—diesel-electric for surface and 
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snorkeling operations, and battery-elec- 
tric while submerged. The nuclear- 
powered Tullibee, commissioned in 1960, 
has a turbine-electric powerplant similar 
in concept to that of the Lipscomb, but 
is a much smaller, less powerful ship. 

Continuing research by both the Navy 
and private industry has led to numerous 
advances in electric propulsion system 
equipment, as well as in many other 
areas of noise reduction. These develop- 
ments are being incorporated in the 
Lipscomb. 

Today’s keel laying of the U.S.S. Glen- 
ard P. Lipscomb (SSN-685) is the result 
of years of effort by Vice Adm. H. G. 
Rickover and the Navy to develop a nu- 
clear-powered submarine for which 
quietness is the primary design objective. 
The Lipscomb is one of two new types of 
submarines now under construction by 
the United States. 

Since 1964, Admiral Rickover has 
voiced his concern for the need for such 
a ship. In 1968, when the Department of 
Defense was considering cancellation of 
the ship, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy held special published hearings 
on the nuclear submarine program. In 
the forewords to those hearings, the 
Joint Committee expressed its strong 
support for an aggressive nuclear sub- 
marine development and specifically 
stressed the committee’s support for the 
SSN-685. During those hearings, Adm. 
Thomas H. Moorer, then Chief of Naval 
Operations, and now Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, stated: 

We do have a growing threat in terms of 
the development of submarines by the Soviet 
Union. We need to examine every technical 
approach which will lead to a submarine 
superior to those that they may develop. 

Consequently we propose to follow two ap- 
proaches. One is to build a submarine which 


has à maximum speed and mini 
(SSN68S Clase) pe: mum noise. 
Second, with respect to the electric-drive 
submarine, we would expect to build the 
quietest submarine that is feasible to build 
in order to test it in an operational environ- 
ment and, therefore, develop from these two 
submarines the best characteristics possible 
which we can use in later developments in 
the mid-1970 period and later. (SSN685) 


During these same hearings, Admiral 
Rickover noted: 

We need the electric-drive submarine even 
more today than when it was originally ap- 
proved .. . if we are to remain competitive 
with the Soviets in submarines, we must act 
without the delay which in recent years has 
characterized our own attempts to improve 
nuclear submarines. 


In 1968, both the House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees issued re- 
ports recommending a continuing nu- 
clear attack submarine construction pro- 
gram, development of a high speed sub- 
marine—SSN-688 class—and continua- 
tion of the electric-drive submarine 
project—SSN-685. 

To understand the importance of 
modern nuclear submarines such as the 
Lipscomb to our Nation’s defense, it is 
important to understand the nature of 
the Soviet submarine threat. In the fore- 
word to hearings issued in May 1971, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy re- 
ported the following on the Soviet sub- 
marine threat: 
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Of particular concern to the committee is 
the confirmation in this testimony that the 
Soviet submarine effort has intensified in the 
last year, and that they now have more nu- 
clear submarines in operation than does the 
United States. Further, the Soviets are build- 
ing more than three times as many new nu- 
clear submarines per year as we are. 

It is evident that the Soviets continue to 
apply tremendous resources to submarine 
design, construction, and operation. The So- 
viet submarine force now in existence and 
that being built today constitutes the major 
challenge to our use of the seas. 

According to unclassified data, the Soviets 
now have a versatile force of over 235 attack 
submarines, 65 antiship cruise missile firing 
submarines, and 50 ballistic missile firing 
submarines, They have a total force level of 
355 submarines, all built since World War II. 
More than 92 of these are nuclear powered. 
The United States has 101 attack submarines 
and 41 ballistic missile firing submarines; we 
have no submarines capable of firing cruise 
missiles. The total U.S. force level is 142 sub- 
marines, 92 of which are nuclear powered 
and the remainder are diesel powered. Most 
of the diesel units are of World War II vin- 
tage. Thus, in total, the Soviets have nearly 
three times as many submarines in operation 
as does the United States. 

As Admiral Rickover has predicted for sev- 
eral years would happen, and as the commit- 
tee has reported in its previous publications 
would happen, the Soviets have now sur- 
passed the United States in numbers of nu- 
clear submarines. Last year they put to sea 
15 nuclear-powered submarines while we pro- 
duced only five. They are yearly outproduc- 
ing us by a rate of 3 or 4 to 1. They are 
judged to be capable of producing some 20 
submarines a year with current facilities 
and work force, and many more than this if 
they utilize their shipyards around the clock. 
Considering the large disparity in our nu- 
clear submarine construction programs, it is 
obvious that the United States will experi- 
ence a growing nuclear submarine deficit for 
years to come, 

In the case of ballistic missile submarines, 
the Soviets have assigned top priority to sur- 
passing our U.S. Polaris fleet. They are con- 
centrating on building nuclear-powered sub- 
marines similar to our Polaris types at a rate 
which will equal our fleet of 41 by 1974. At 
least 17 of these submarines are now operat- 
ing at sea, with 15 or more under construc- 
tion. This class of submarines is being built 
at a rate of at least eight per year. We know 
they are patrolling in areas off both coasts 
of the United States, presumably with each 
ship’s battery of 16 missiles targeted on our 
cities. 

The Soviets have in the last 3 years intro- 
duced many classes of new design nuclear 
submarines having a wide variety of capabil- 
ities. They have made large-scale commit- 
ments to submarine design, development, 
and construction that far surpass our efforts. 
Ali of their submarines have been credited 
with a high-speed capability. In other crit- 
ical submarine characteristics such as reli- 
ability, weapons, and quietness of operation, 
the Soviets are well on their way to attain- 
ing equality with the United States and in 
some cases they may have already attained 
superiority. Further, the quality of future 
Soviet nuclear submarines can be expected 
to continue to improve as a result of the 
large technical resources and high priority 
assigned to their nuclear submarine program. 


In the context of those current words 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, these earlier ones by Representative 
Lipscomb appear even more prophetic: 

A superior defense posture is required as 
a bulwark against the forces of aggression 
for the protection and security of our citi- 
zens and the free world. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days during which to 
extend their remarks on this subject 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia yield to me at this point? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate my friend yield- 
ing. 
(Mr. BURLISON of Missouri asked aud 
was given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mz. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the legis- 
lation for a couple of reasons. 

One is that there was no intent when 
the basic law was passed to include alco- 
holic beverages within the province of 
this legislation. I have not seen any justi- 
fication to extend the coverage. 

The committee report indicates that 
the intent of the legislation is to extend 
coverage not only to domestic wine, but 
also to burgundy and champagne and 
brandy. If so, how can we with justifica- 
tion exclude beer, whisky, and other 
alcohol beverages? So, my second point, 
Mr. Speaker, is that we can expect next 
year or as soon as this legislation is 
passed, the beer, whiskey, and other alco- 
holic beverage industries to be in here 
with their request to cover them. Their 
logic will be sound. 

My final point, Mr. Speaker, is again 
related to the foot-in-the-door or the 
opening-wedge argument. After coverage 
is extended to the domestic wine indus- 
try as defined by the provisions of this 
law, and when it is further extended to 
the other branches of the alcoholic bev- 
erage industry, we can then expect a fur- 
ther proposal in the form of the exten- 
sion of Public Law 480, the “donation and 
concessional sales” portion of that law, to 
alcoholic beverages. 

That is, we will have our Government 
providing foreign aid in the form of 
beverage alcohol. I feel that this is clear- 
ly not in the best interests of the Nation, 
nor in the best interests of the admin- 
istration of Public Law 480. Therefore, 
I am opposed to the legislation. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
very much the comments made by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Buruison). I think the gentleman 
is entirely wrong. We were, of course, per- 
mitted to do this for many years, and it 
was only through inadvertence in the law 
that we were precluded from further dis- 
play. We seek no funds for this purpose 
whatsoever. And I will say that repre- 
senting, as I do, one of the largest wine 
producing areas in America, that I can 
assure my colleagues that so long as Iam 
in this body I shall never seek one dime 
toward this purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from California 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 1161. 
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The question was taken. 

Mr, BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 


The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
~~ Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 298, nays 13, not voting 122, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 121] 
YEAS—298 


Abbitt Forsythe 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson, Il. 

Andrews, Ala. 

Archer 

Arends 

Aspin 

Barrett 

Begich 

Belcher 

Bell 

Betts 

Bevill 

Blackburn 


Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Hathaway Patman 
Hays Patten 
Hechler, W. Va. Pelly 
Heckler, Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks, Wash. 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones, N.C, 

Jones, Tenn. 

Karth 


Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 

Harvey 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 


Kastenmeier 


Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
. McCloskey 
McClure 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKevitt 
Macdonald, 
Mass, 


Madden 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebell 


Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn, 
Fascell 


Ford. 


> Seiberling 
William D. 


Shipley 
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Shriver Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Taylor Whitten 
Teague, Calif. Williams 
Terry Winn 
Thompson, Ga. Wolff 
Thomson, Wis. Wright 
Thone Wydier 
Udall Wylie 
Ullman Wyman 
Van Deerlin Yates 
Vander Jagt Yatron 
Vanik Young, Fla. 
Veysey Young, Tex. 
Vigorito Zablocki 
Wampler Zion 

Ware Zwach 
Watts 


NAYS—13 


Hagan 
Hutchinson 
McKay 
Mizell 
Nelsen 


NOT VOTING—122 


Donohue McMillan 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, La. 
Erlenborn 


Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 


Ruth 
Sebelius 
Smith, Iowa 


Baker 
Bennett 
Burlison, Mo. 
Collins, Tex. 
Findley 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 


Nichols 
Nix 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell 
Price, Tex. 
Ford, Gerald R. Pryor, Ark. 
Frelinghuysen Quie 
Frenzel Rangel 
Fulton, Tenn. Reuss 
Gallagher Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 


Runnels 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Scheuer 
Shoup 
Smith, Calif. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Waggonner 


Bray 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Casey, Tex. 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clay 
Collins, I. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Delaney 
Dellums 


Charles H, 
Dingell Wyatt 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. ; 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr, Waggonner 
California. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Widnall. 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Conte. 
Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Erlenborn. 
Mr. Nichols with Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. McDonald of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Burleson of Texas with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr, Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr, Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Bergland with Mr. McKinney. 

Mr, Kluczynski with Mr. Shoup. 

. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Kuyken- 


with Mr. Smith of 


dall. 
Mr. Foley with Mr. Hillis. 
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Mr. Dulski with Mr. Lent. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Biester. 

Mr, Koch with Mr. Metcalfe. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Scheuer with Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Bingham with Mr. Collins of Mlinois. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Coughlin. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr. Reuss with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Spence. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Broyhill of Virginia. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts with Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Casey of Texas with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Chappel with Mr. Dennis. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Frenzel. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Rousselot. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Hungate. 

Mrs. Abzug with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Runnels with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Monagan. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Tiernan with Mr. Waldie. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Link. 

Mr. Abourezk with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Fisher. 

Mrs. Green of Orgeon with Mr. Flynt. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Drinan. 

Mr. Badillo with Mr. Rangel. 


Messrs. BAKER and HAGAN changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
the opportunity to revise and extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS TO 
THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDA- 
TION 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 7960) to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National 
Science Foundation, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. CABELL). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7960, with Mr. 
Han ey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. CABELL) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
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FuLton) will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, at this time I yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. BELL), to handle the time on the 
Republican side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California (Mr. BELL) will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. CABELL). 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, pending 
the time to be used by the gentleman 
from California, I yield myself 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us to- 
day, H.R. 7960, authorizes appropria- 
tions of $622 million for activities of the 
National Science Foundation for fiscal 
year 1972. This total is the same as that 
proposed by the administration, and in- 
cludes $3 million in excess foreign cur- 
rencies. H.R. 7960 is a clean bill which re- 
flects certain changes made by the com- 
mittee in the original measure proposed 
by the administration, H.R. 4743. The 
total funds authorized, I should like to 
emphasize, are identical to the adminis- 
tration proposal. 

The committee has thoroughly scru- 
tinized this legislation during 10 days of 
open hearings. Witnesses included not 
only NSF officials, but representatives of 
the academic community and various de- 
partments of the Federal Government 
which have a direct relationship to those 
programs supported by the NSF. 

The bill before us was unanimously 
approved by the committee, which views 
the budget total as reasonable and fis- 
cally responsible. At the same time we 
feel this is the minimum amount for 
continued health of the scientific enter- 
prise in this country. Although the com- 
mittee went along with the total re- 
quested by the administration, it did in- 
stitute specific changes in program fund- 
ing and in the format of the authorizing 
legislation itself. Before describing these 
changes, I should like to briefly describe 
the activities which will be supported by 
NSF in fiscal year 1972. 

In order to maintain and strengthen 
U.S. research capability in all areas of 
science, this bill provides $246,100,000 for 
scientific research project support. The 
results of fundamental research projects 
supported by these funds across the coun- 
try provide the new knowledge and un- 
derstanding ultimately required by our 
expanding requirements in technology. 

Specialized research facilities and 
equipment is funded at a level of 
$9,300,000 to help our colleges and 
universities obtain the equipment and 
facilities that are needed for advanced 
research projects. 

The sum of $136,000,000 is allocated for 
national and special research programs. 
The eight major research efforts in this 
category include such important activ- 
ities as the international biological pro- 
gram, the International Decade of Ocean 
Exploration and the U.S. Antarctic 
research program. 

The five national research centers are 
authorized $40,200,000. These unique 
research organizations provide facilities 
and support functions which are im- 
possible to provide at individual colleges 
and universities. Two of these centers 
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are the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research in Colorado and the National 
Radio Astronomy Observatory in West 
Virginia. 

The sum of $17,500,000 is programed 
for computing activities in education and 
research, and $9,800,000 is budgeted for 
science information activities. 

International cooperative scientific 
activities support participation by U.S. 
scientists and scientific organizations in 
international scientific programs. The 
fiscal year 1972 budget is $4 million. 

The intergovernmental science pro- 
gram, with a funding level of $1 million, 
is designed to improve the ability of State 
and local governments to utilize science 
and technology for their own purposes. 

The sum of $28,800,000 is allocated for 
institutional support for science, to help 
maintain and develop the quality of aca- 
demic science in many of our Nation’s 
colleges and universities. 

Funds in the amount of $99,300,000 
have been approved for science educa- 
tion support. This enables our educa- 
tional institutions at the precollege, un- 
dergraduate, and graduate levels to de- 
velop and implement science education 
programs for our Nation’s youth. 

The cost of administering the pro- 
grams of the NSF is $24,300,000, which 
represents less than 4 percent of the total 
budget approved for NSF in fiscal year 
1972. 

The final program category, which I 
shall mention, is the special foreign cur- 
rency program. This will utilize $3 million 
in excess foreign currencies to support 
scientific research, education, and trans- 
lation activities. 

Let me now outline the differences be- 
tween the committee bill and the admin- 
istration’s proposal. H.R. 7960 contains a 
line item budget rather than the lump 
sum authorization approved for NSF in 
previous years. The line item budget con- 
sists of the 12 categories, which I just 
described. Another section of the bill au- 
thorizes the $3 million in excess foreign 
currencies. 

There are several reasons for initiat- 
ing a line item budget for the NSF at 
this time. The sheer size of the NSF 
budget now justifies closer congressional 
scrutiny. This authorization format will 
also help assume implementation of the 
several changes in NSF program funding 
made by H.R. 7960. 

The bill contains authority for NSF 
to transfer funds between categories 
upon proper notification to Congress. 
This transfer authority is similar to that 
which appears in authorizing legislation 
for other agencies. 

I should now like to describe the 
changes which the committee made in 
funding of NSF programs. While the 
total authorization figure requested by 
the administration was unchanged, the 
committee did shift $42.3 million between 
programs. 

PROGRAMS INCREASED 
SPECIALIZED RESEARCH FACILITIES AND 
EQUIPMENT 

The committee added $3.5 million for 
specialized research facilities and equip- 
ment. This action follows a recognition 
by the committee in its NSF legislative 
report last year that a large backlog in 
needed research facilities and equipment 
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was building up. We have been informed 
that NSF plans to ask for a large increase 
for this purpose in fiscal year 1973. In 
order to increase the lead time for pro- 
curing complex ard expensive items, we 
feel that some of these funds should be 
obligated this year rather than next. This 
will make the expenditure of these funds 
more efficient, and reduce the total cost 
of meeting these needs. 
INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT FOR SCIENCE 


Last year Congress approved a fiscal 
year 1971 budget of $55.5 million for in- 
stitutional support for science by NSF. 
Reprograming actions by NSF have re- 
duced this estimate to $34.5 million. For 
fiscal year 1972 they proposed further 
cuts to a level of only $12 million. 

Your committee considered this 
amount grossly inadequate for such a 
fine program and added $16.8 million to 
permit NSF to increase its institutional 
grants program and initiate other pro- 
grams for institutional support; $4 mil- 
lion of the committee addition is desig- 
nated for the instructional scientific 
equipment program, which NSF had 
discontinued in fiscal year 1971. That 
program was very successful in assist- 
ing those institutions which can 
strengthen their undergraduate science 
education programs by acquiring up-to- 
date instructional equipment. 

SCIENCE EDUCATION SUPPORT 


The support of science education had 
been programed by NSF for a large de- 
crease in fiscal year 1972. This would re- 
sult in the deletion of many excellent 
science education programs, and signif- 
icant cutbacks in others. 

The committee restored five of the 
deleted programs and increased two 
others which were severely cut, bringing 
the total for science education support 
approximately back to last year’s level. 

The committee actions are designed to 
maintain and increase the quality of 
science education in our high schools, 
colleges, and graduate institutions, 
rather than the quantity of new scientists 
and engineers produced. No other Fed- 
eral agency is supporting programs 
similar to those which have been restored 
by the committee action. 

The specific committee actions regard- 
ing science education support are as 
follows: 

First, $2 million was restored for the 
student science training program, which 
provides opportunities for our most ca- 
pable and highly motivated high school 
students to learn what science is really 
like. This action brings the level of the 
program up to that of last year. 

Second, $4 million was restored for the 
undergraduate research participation 
program. Deletion of this program would 
produce irreparable harm to the out- 
standing but less research oriented 4- 
year colleges which produce a large pro- 
portion of our undergraduate science 
majors. This restoration will provide op- 
portunities for the ablest undergraduates 
across the country to participate in re- 
search through direct association with 
scientists at colleges and universities. 

Third, funds for graduate fellowships 
and traineeships were increased by $9 
million, restoring this program to about 
the same level as fiscal year 1971. The 
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committee feels that the procedure of 
providing fellowships and traineeships 
is a much more effective method for 
providing support to graduate students 
in the sciences than are research assist- 
antships—a view widely held by persons 
knowledgeable in science policy matters, 
including the National Science Board. 

Fourth, the committee restored $2 mil- 
lion for postdoctoral fellowships. A 
highly successful program since 1952, it 
has permitted advanced training for 
the most competent Ph. D.'s in those 
areas which are most relevant to current 
national goals. 

Fifth, a $2 million increase was pro- 
vided for precollege level institutes. This 
program of training secondary school 
teachers provides an effective way of up- 
grading the level of precollege science 
education throughout the country. The 
committee feels that the NSF cut in this 
program was too great, and that is why 
it was partially remedied by this action. 

Sixth, the Science Faculty Fellowship 
program was restored at a level of $2 
million. This is the only major Federal 
fellowship program designed primarily 
to help college teachers of science im- 
prove the quality of their undergrad- 
uate teaching. 

Seventh, finally, the committee re- 
stored $1.5 million for the program of 
research participation for college teach- 
ers, which brings instructors from the 
less research-oriented colleges into con- 
tact with scientists at major universi- 
ties or laboratories. This program has 
been successful in upgrading faculty 
members at these colleges, and has re- 
newed their interest and enthusiasm 
which has in turn been passed on to 
their own students. 

PROGRAMS DECREASED 

In order to provide funds for restoring 
or increasing these high priority pro- 
grams, the committee made compensat- 
ing reductions in the NSF budget. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH PROJECT SUPPORT 


The sum of $11.7 million was cut 
from the administration recommenda- 
tion for scientific research project sup- 
port. The NSF has been under pressure 
from other agencies to support an in- 
creased proportion of basic research in 
this country. Last year the committee 
documented the widespread problems 
resulting from these transfers of re- 
search projects from mission agencies. 
We are pleased that the administration 
now realizes the extent of the problem. 

The committee figure of $246.1 million 
for scientific research project support in- 
cludes an increase of $70.2 million over 
fiscal year 1971. We feel this increase 
will permit NSF to support the most 
worthy research projects transferred 
from other agencies, as well as provide 
funds for the most important new re- 
search initiatives in fiscal year 1972. 
RESEARCH APPLIED TO NATIONAL NEEDS—RANN 


Under the category of national and 
special research programs, the largest 
single program is entitled research ap- 
plied to national needs. This consists of 
problem-oriented research and contains 
significant applied components. 

NSF proposed an extremely large in- 
crease in this program for fiscal year 
1972, more than doubling the fiscal year 
1971 level. The committee endorses the 
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concept of Federal Government support 
for this kind of research. We feel strong- 
ly that adequate research and develop- 
ment is necessary for our Nation to make 
progress in solving many of the complex 
problems facing us today. 

However, the committee is not con- 
vinced that the NSF, an agency set up 
to provide support for basic research in 
this country, should have its character 
radically changed in order to provide an 
administrative base for this support. 
There are other ways of attaining the 
same goals, which may be more efficient 
and effective. The committee plans to 
look into these policy issues in some de- 
tail during the coming year, with the 
objective of coming up with specific rec- 
ommendations on how problem-oriented 
research can best be administered at the 
Federal level. 

As an interim step, therefore, we have 
reduced this program by $30.6 million 
from the NSF request. The approved 
level is $50.4 million for fiscal year 1972, 
a 48-percent increase over the previous 
year. I hope that our planned committee 
inquiry will provide guidance to the 
Congress and NSF regarding national 
requirements for problem-oriented re- 
search and development in the future, 
together with the optimum methods for 
supporting it. 

To recapitulate, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
7960 will authorize $622 million for the 
National Science Foundation for fiscal 
year 1972. This is the same total re- 
quested by the administration, although 
the bill before us provides a stronger 
emphasis on science education than did 
the administration measure. I urge my 
distinguished colleagues to support H.R. 
7960. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
7960 and I would like to associate myself 
with the remarks made by my distin- 
guished colleague from Texas (Mr. 
CABELL). 

Despite the general belief that the 
National Science Foundation has had 
the major Federal responsibility for sci- 
entific research in our Nation, it is only 
now beginning to assume that role. 

In fiscal year 1970, NSF supported less 
than 20 percent of the total R. & D. 
funded by the Federal Government on 
our Nation’s campuses. 

The balance of support came from 
the mission-oriented agencies such as 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and the De- 
partment of Defense. 

During the past few years, however, 
there have been dramatic changes in 
the patterns of research support among 
the mission agencies. 

The so-called Mansfield amendment 
to the Defense Procurement Act re- 
quired that DOD support only that re- 
search which had a “direct and appar- 
ent relationship” to its own mission. 

The result of this requirement was a 
severe reduction in spending for basic 
research, especially that carried out in 
colleges and universities. 

Although this requirement was later 
modified, the tendency to fund only the 
most mission-oriented research has been 
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adopted by other agencies, such as 
NIH, thus resulting in even further 
reductions in research funds. 

These substantial withdrawals from 
basic research have left gaps in our na- 
tional research program ... gaps which 
NSF has been required to fill. 

Although this year’s NSF budget is 
substantially above the $500 million ap- 
propriated last year, the real increase is 
quite minimal for the Nation as a 
whole. 

As Mr. CABELL pointed out earlier, it 
is the strong feeling of the members of 
the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, from both sides of the aisle, that 
the $622 million total is the minimum 
needed to assure the continued health 
of the scientific enterprise in this coun- 
try. 

Let me give a few examples of pro- 
grams NSF is assuming this year for the 
first time, which were supported by other 
agencies in the past. 

The National Magnet Laboratory at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has been supported since it went 
into operation in 1960 by the Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research. 

The leading laboratory of its type in 
the world, it produces the strongest con- 
tinuous magnetic fields available any- 
where. 

Its facilities are necessary for the de- 
velopment and testing of superconduct- 
ing materials which have the potential 
of permitting our Nation to transmit 
its electrical power with no losses due to 
electrical resistance. 

A minimum of $1,800,000 will be re- 
quired for NSF to assume the support 
of this laboratory in fiscal year 1972. 

Research in the materials sciences is 
fundamental to the advancement of our 
technology in many areas: High strength 
materials are needed for advances in 
technology. 

New semiconductors are needed for 
further advances in electronics. 

And new superconductors are needed 
to solve our long range electrical power 
transmission needs. 

One third of the basic research in ma- 
terials science carried on in our univer- 
sities is supported in a unique group of 
interdisciplinary laboratories, supported 
for many years by the advanced research 
projects agency of DOD. 

In fiscal year 1972 this entire program 
is being transferred to the NSF at an an- 
nual support rate of more than $12 mil- 
lion. 

The United States is bound by treaty 
to participate in an Antarctic research 
program. 

This effort has contributed substantial- 
ly to the exploration and understanding 
of the natural habitat there, and has 
greatly increased the pool of world 
knowledge concerning low temperature 
environments. 

The NSF has now been assigned re- 
sponsibility for logistic support of this 
research. 

Nineteen million, three hundred thou- 
sand dollars in NSF funds will be re- 
quired to pay for this activity for which 
the U.S. Navy was formerly responsible. 

This research vacuum which NSF must 
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fill substantiates the need for a signifi- 
cant budget increase for the agency. 

It is not, however, the only reason. 

An increasing proportion of NSF re- 
search is problem-oriented—that is, it 
seeks to apply the scientific method and 
basic and applied research techniques to 
generate knowledge useful in the solu- 
tion of practical problems. 

A new program within NSF entitled 
“Research applied to national needs” is 
the focal point for this effort. 

An example of this kind of activity is 
the earthquake engineering research 
program which has the objective of de- 
veloping economically feasible design and 
construction methods for building earth- 
quake resistant structures. 

Included in this effort are studies to 
evaluate earthquake hazards in particu- 
lar regions and to appraise potential 
earthquake risks generated by changing 
conditions on the surface of the earth. 

It is this kind of program which holds 
out hope that areas such as my own dis- 
trict in southern California can better 
cope with earthquake dangers in the 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, I think H.R. 7960 is a 
good bill. 

It is within the President’s budget. 

It balances national needs with fiscal 
responsibility in a manner which I con- 
sider desirable. 

The minority members of the commit- 
tee were unanimous in their support of 
this bill and I commend it to my col- 
leagues in the House. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague, 

Mr. SCHMITZ. The gentleman from 
California might answer a question that 
has arisen in my mind since reading the 
committee report. 

On page 3 of the committee report 
there is listed the sum of $26,300,000 for 
the social sciences. 

There has not been any discussion here 
about the social sciences. All the sales 
pitch on this bill has been on its more 
truly scientific aspects. As a former jun- 
ior college social science instructor, I 
am quite familiar with the pseudo sci- 
entific nature of many of the projects 
encompassed under the broad heading of 
social sciences. I note on pages 16 and 
17 of the report, the following programs: 
anthropology, economics, geography, 
sociology and social psychology, political 
science, history and philosophy of sci- 
ence, special projects and social indi- 
cators. 

That $26 million is over 10 percent of 
the entire scientific research support and 
yet it has not been mentioned. 

For example, on page 16, the report 
states: 

In economics a major focus will be on re- 
search on the wage/price/unemployment/in- 
flation cycle. Research is directed to obtain- 
ing knowledge of the relative strength and 
effectiveness of each of these factors and the 
repercussions of planned and unplanned in- 
fluences. 


Perhaps the gentleman could explain 
to me what “planned and unplanned in- 
fluences” are? And how scientific “un- 
planned influence” can be? 
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And then this last point you might 
want to answer also, On the top of page 
17 the report states: 

The major increase for sociology and social 
psychology reflects the direct problem rele- 
vance of these disciplines and their readi- 
ness to experience a major advance in the 
level and scale of research in such areas as 
community organization,— 


Does that mean more for Cesar Cha- 
vez? 
violence— 


Does that mean another Kerner re- 
port? 
demography— 


Does that mean vote for Paul 
Ehrlich? 
effects of educational experiences, etc. 


Does that mean more for the educa- 
tional establishment? 

Mr. BELL. If the gentleman will al- 
low me, I will answer him in a broad 
presentation. It would take me consider- 
able time to answer him in specific detail. 

The gentleman must know of the real 
problems that have been rampant in our 
cities throughout the Nation for the last 
few years. This effort by NSF will be to 
thoroughly study these kinds of prob- 
lems; the various tensions that build up, 
which of these problems would allow the 
Government some form of anticipation, 
and what the various problem sources 
are. If we had done some of these studies 
in advance, perhaps we would not have 
had some of the problems we have had 
in the Nation. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. I understand what type 
of research these people do, and I un- 
derstand what type of planning they do. 
What I do not understand is why the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
would include the social sciences to the 
extent of over 10 percent of their pro- 
posed funding for research projects. 

Mr. BELL. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia should bear in mind that this is 
the National Science Foundation. It is 
the NSF which the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics has the financial 
and legislative jurisdiction over. But the 
National Science Foundation has now 
taken over the study of most of the basic 
sciences as opposed to the applied 
sciences. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, The 
question arises as to how far do we go 
down the avenue in the social sciences? 
I think the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Scumitz) has raised a good point. 
I have raised that point at various com- 
mittee meetings. 

As the gentleman from California (Mr. 
BELL) has said, this is on the basic 
sciences rather than on problem oriented 
study. 

Mr. BELL. Or applied science. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. That is 
correct. We did cut the program for ap- 
plied science under the new organiza- 
tion, called RANN. The committee moved 
the money into the area of universities 
and student scholarships. The committee 
has emphasized this type of program. Of 
course, the problem is how far to go. 
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If you look over on page 16 of the re- 
port, it says: 

The Foundation’s programs in the many 
disciplines which comprise the Social 
Sciences are broad and include a wide range 
of methodological and theoretical work as 
well as individual research projects oriented 
to specific problems. Although many studies 
have been made to gain understanding of 
human behavior and social phenomena, our 
knowledge in these areas is still seriously 
inadequate. Research on methodology and 
theory must be stressed to prevent harmful 
premature application of imperfectly tested 
ideas. 


That is entirely different from the 
grape disputes or any strike situation, 
and I feel that the work to which you 
refer is beyond the purview of anything 
the Science Foundation does and should 
do. I am on your side on that. I am 
watching as the ranking Member on 
the minority side to see that NSF is kept 
in fields where it should be. 

I call your attention to NSF work in 
support of scientific research. You will 
see that out of $622 million, the social 
sciences receive $26,300,000. This is really 
not too much, when you think that we 
have had no work done on the method- 
ology and behavioral sciences to put 
these fields into proper perspective by 
research. 

Mr. SCHMITZ, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Is there in this report 
or is there anywhere a list of prospec- 
tive research projects to be supported 
by this bill? 

Mr. BELL. The legislative report lists 
the areas proposed for study. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. I think not only the 
Members of the Congress but the people 
would be interested in finding out just 
what we are being drawn into under the 
umbrella of science. 

I just wonder how many of the Mem- 
bers who are going to vote on this bill are 
going to know what they are voting on? 
I think most will assume that they are 
supporting such sciences as mathematics, 
and some of the other sciences listed 
here. But when you look on page 3 of 
the report, you find that mathematics is 
listed for $15,200,000 whereas the social 
sciences get $26,300,000, which is a 
rather odd proportion in a bill which is 
being pushed as a bill to foster science. 

Just what is a science? Is community 
organization scientific? Or is it more 
political? 

Mr. BELL. The study of science often 
gets into social problems? 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Chairman, I know 
they do—in a manner with which I am 
most familiar. Medical schools, for ex- 
ample, often lead the way in seeking 
grants which end up aiding the social 
sciences by “tradeoffs.” As a former State 
legislator I know how medical schools 
are used to save college works projeets 
which are in danger of being turned 
down. People back true science but are 
rather unsympathetic with those pseudo 
sciences which are encompassed under 
the name social sciences. I think these 
pseudo sciences are being sneaked in here 
to the tune of one-tenth of the bill. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, again with reference to the 
question of mathematics, the question is 
not just pure mathematics. Of course, 
NSF is involved in the computer field 
and uses of mathematics. Look at page 
40 of the report, you will find the com- 
puting activities of education and re- 
search to be $17,500,000. 

Likewise, on page 41, you will find 
work in the fields of computer innova- 
tion in education and computer applica- 
tions in research. On page 40, you will 
find work in computer science and as- 
sociated engineering. 

Those of us who are on school en- 
gineering boards, as I am on the en- 
gineering board of the School of En- 
gineering of the University of Pittsburgh, 
have been working in the computer field 
to make information available on all en- 
gineering science research levels. This 
information can be obtained by pushing 
a button to find what you are interested 
in. You will then have developed for you 
everything in your field. 

This is related to mathematics as a 
basic activity. What we are stressing is 
the methodology. 

We are now speaking of the problem 
of new equations and combinations and 
permutations. 

The question is what the emphasis 
should be on. We have to maintain a 
certain balance. We feel that the applied 
sciences such as mathematics and com- 
puterized sciences must likewise be em- 
phasized. The budget has been divided, 
as you see, so that it is closely appor- 
tioned. When you add the $17,500,000 to 
the amount for general social sciences, 
you obtain $27,500,000. This is the figure 
for the social sciences which we are go- 
ing to put into the budget for fiscal year 
1972. 

Mr. BELL. It is often true that when 
one studies the social difficulties and so- 
cial problems, you really have to have a 
kind of scientific study. These same so- 
cial problems are often amenable to 
study through the use of computers. 

In a long-range analysis of the various 
problems that beset our Nation it some- 
times takes a certain amount of scien- 
tific input and knowledge for the final 
figures to make sense. This is part of the 
program that I believe attaches itself 
to the scientific aspect. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. I might comment, if 
the gentleman will yield for a comment, 
that if you are going to consider anything 
scientific which lends itself to computers, 
then what could you not put into this 
bill in the name of science? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I appreciate the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
Scumitz) having placed some emphasis 
on mathematics, but he made the state- 
ment that this is 10 percent of the bill. 
As I see the bill, it is for $622 million, and 
$23 million is somewhat less than 5 per- 
cent. I would also like to point out that 
anthropology and geography are cer- 
tainly in the area of science, with ref- 
erence to social sciences, and those are 
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part of the appropriations for this par- 
ticular item. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MOSHER. I wish to join with the 
gentleman in the well in enthusiastic 
support of the authorization bill for NSF. 

Mr. Chairman, in supporting H.R. 7960, 
I emphasize that it is a significantly 
amended version of the authorization for 
fiscal year 1972 originally requested by 
the National Science Foundation. We 
substantially amended this bill in com- 
mittee, to put greater emphasis on sci- 
ence education, and I strongly support 
that emphasis. 

The bill does provide for a substantial 
increase over last year’s authorization, 
but, as you have already heard, the rea- 
sons for the increase are valid and neces- 
sary. 

In this connection, I would like to point 
out that the total figure of $622 million 
is the same amount requested by the ad- 
ministration. It has been carefully 
weighed against the research programs 
of other agencies and has been found ap- 
propriate within the overall Federal 
budget. Actually, the total national obli- 
gations on behalf of the Government’s 
R. & D. effort are little changed from 
last year—only 1 or 2 percent above in- 
flationary increases. 

The reasons for the changes made in 
committee are, I think, compelling ones. 
In the space of 2 years the Founda- 
tion’s total effort in science education was 
cut back by over 35 percent. It was 
planned that a number of programs be 
cut completely this year. These included 
| such programs as: student science train- 
ing, undergraduate research participa- 
tion, postdoctoral fellowships, summer 
traineeships for graduate teachers, re- 
search participation for college teachers, 
advance science education, science fac- 
ulty fellowships, senior foreign scientist 
| fellowships, and special projects. 

After careful study the committee re- 
stored $22 million into the science edu- 
cation program. This increase will permit 
the continuation of five programs which 
NSF had planned to kill, maintaining the 
level of effort in two programs which 
NSF had planned to reduce. 

Those restored are the postdoctoral 
fellowships, the student science training 
program, the undergraduate research 
participation program, science faculty 
fellowships, and the research participa- 
tion for college teachers. Those main- 
tained at previous levels are the grad- 
uate fellowships and traineeships and the 
precollege level institutes. 

I want to lay particular emphasis on 
two of the programs which we believe 
should be continued, and not killed—the 
student science training program and 
the undergraduate research participation 
program. These two programs are, in my 

| view, of the utmost importance. The fact 
that the committee also felt this to be 
the case is illustrated by the bill, which 
specifically indentifies these two pro- 
grams for support is fiscal 1972. 

The reason these two programs are so 
crucial is that they are focused on stu- 
dents at the precollege level and at the 
undergraduate college level. They thus 
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are instrumental in attracting good 
young people to science and technology 
at a time when they are making up their 
minds about their life career. These pro- 
grams also provide support for the 
smaller liberal arts colleges which play 
such a large role in preparing the Na- 
tion’s science graduate students and 
Ph. D.’s. 

With regard to student science train- 
ing, we have restored this program to its 
1971 level of $2 million. The purpose of 
the program initiated in 1959, is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the most capable 
and highly motivated high school stu- 
dents to associate with college level teach- 
ers and researchers. This permits them 
to learn what science is really like, and 
through their influence on their fellow 
students and their teachers, to upgrade 
the level of science understanding in 
their own high schools. Through 1971, 
approximately 80,000 students have par- 
ticipated, and well-documented studies 
leave little doubt of the value of the 
program. 

With regard to undergraduate research 
participation, we have similarly restored 
this program to its fiscal 1971 level of 
$4 million. The undergraduate research 
participation program has the stated ob- 
jective of providing an opportunity for 
the ablest undergraduates in our colleges 
and universities to participate in research 
through direct association with scientists 
at colleges or universities. It has devel- 
oped self reliance, imagination, and in- 
dependence for thousands of undergrad- 
uate students with high ability in the 
sciences. It has not only helped individual 
students, but it has lead to important 
revisions in undergraduate curriculums, 
and improved the atmosphere in many 
undergraduate science departments. 

Termination of this program would 
unduly harm the competent but less re- 
search oriented 4-year colleges. Its res- 
toration will continue to insure the high 
quality of undergraduates who go on to 
the much more expensive graduate pro- 
grams in the sciences, funded by NSF 
and other Federal agencies. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to add my voice to those of other 
committee members who have already 
noted the fact that the committee this 
year decided to line-item the NSF au- 
thorization bill. We believe that this 
should be standard procedure in the fu- 
ture, particularly since the Foundation 
is growing and its programs are of suffi- 
cient size and importance to merit con- 
tinual and careful overview by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I join 
with the gentleman from California in 
enthusiastic support of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation bill and believe it 
should be passed in the full amount. 

This bill before the House is an ad- 
ministration proposal authorizing funds 
for the National Science Foundation’s 
fiscal year 1972 program. 

The authorization amount our Science 
and Astronautics Committee approved, 
$622 million, is the amount requested by 
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the administration. This represents an 
increase over the last year of over 20 per- 
cent. 

There are good reasons for this in- 
crease. 

For example, NSF is being asked to as- 
sume the burden of supporting much 
basic research which the mission-ori- 
ented Federal agencies are unable to 
fund due to budget restrictions on their 
programs. 

Second, a need has been shown for in- 
creased support of basic research and sci- 
ence education in order for the United 
States to plan and provide better applied 
solutions for the immense problems fac- 
ing the Nation in all fields of endeavor. 

The committee finds it necessary, how- 
ever, to change the emphasis on various 
programs presented by NSF. 

Basically, we recommend that $17 mil- 
lion be added for institutional support 
of science and $22 million for support of 
science education. Both of these actions 
are designed to bolster the Nation's 
strength in science and technology in 
colleges and universities across the coun- 
try as well as in specialized programs at 
all levels from the secondary schools to 
postdoctoral work. These actions merely 
restore these programs to their approxi- 
mate level of last year. 

In the institutional support program, 
the Foundation’s level of effort in fiscal 
1970 was nearly $45 million. This pro- 
gram has dropped in each successive fis- 
cal year until the request for 1972 is only 
$12 million. 

This is a curtailment of 75 percent. 

In the science education program, the 
Foundation’s level of effort in fiscal year 
1970 was $120 million. This program has 
dropped steadily until the planned pro- 
gram for fiscal 1972 is down to $77 mil- 
lion. This is a reduction of over 35 per- 
cent. 

While these cuts have been taking 
place, the Foundation’s overall budget 
has been increasing from $440 million 
to $622 million, which is an increase of 
over 40 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee feels 
that this trend simply does not make 
good sense. It has, for example—and I 
would call your attention to the data set 
out in pages 64-67 of the report—re- 
sulted in stringent cutbacks in all insti- 
tutional and education programs and the 
outright abolition of 11 programs de- 
signed to stimulate students in the field 
of science and technology and to improve 
the quality of their education. 

It is our contention that this kind of 
programing is shortsighted in the ex- 
treme. 

I am not particularly impressed by 
the argument that we should cut down 
our efforts to provide good science edu- 
cation for the young people simply be- 
cause we find ourselves at the moment 
with some scientists and engineers who 
are unemployed. 

Much has been made of this unemploy- 
ment issue, but, aside from the aerospace 
industry, there seems to be very little 
data to indicate that scientists and en- 
gineers are suffering from unemployment 
any more than professionals in any other 
field. 

If we continue to follow on a national 
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basis the trend promulgated by NSF for 
science education, we shall certainly find 
ourselves in a serious situation within a 
very few years. 

We are already lagging badly in many 
fields of science and technology, includ- 
ing such areas as oceanography and 
aeronautics. Except for a few areas of 
high technology, we are being outstripped 
in our efforts to gain a fair share of the 
world’s market. 

It is essential that we maintain a 
strong effort in basic research and sci- 
ence education if we are going to pull out 
of the trough we are in. 

In order to effect the changes the 
committee recommends in the fiscal year 
1972 NSF budget, but not to increase the 
total beyond the administration’s budget, 
it recommends reductions in several 
other programs. 

We believe these to be very proper 
reductions. : 

One of these is in the Foundation’s 
program of project research, which has 
been increased for 1972 by $82 million, or 
about 45 percent. The committee recom- 
mends that this program we decreased 
by approximately $12 million. This will 
still leave the Foundation with adequate 
funds in this program to pick up the 
necessary good research from other Fed- 
eral agencies and at the same time in- 
augurate a respectable number of new 
project research programs. 

The second area that we recommend a 
decrease in is in the program called “re- 
search applied to national needs,” or 
RANN. This program has been increased 
from $34 million to $81 million by NSF, 
considerably more than 100 percent. 

We recognize the appropriate nature 
of this program, but we are not satisfied 
that the Foundation can handle such a 
large increase efficiently. Moreover, this 
program carries a high percentage of 
applied research, which is not the real 
mission of NSF. 

Other Federal agencies are putting 
vast sums into applied research. While 
NSF is authorized to do some of this 
work, we feel that they are moving into 
this area too rapidly. It is something we 
want to review during the coming year. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee also rec- 
ommends a “line-item” NSF budget for 
fiscal year 1972. While in the past it has 
been approved on a lump sum basis, we 
think this is a step in the right direction 
toward greater congressional control and 
more efficient oversight over policy for- 
mulation and budget preparation. 

One of the principal missions of the 
National Science Foundation in pro- 
moting the progress of science is to sup- 
port and strengthen United States re- 
search capability in all areas of science. 

To achieve this objective, NSF pro- 
vides strong support for fundamental re- 
search in the biological, physical, en- 
vironmental, social sciences and engi- 
neering. 

The results of this research increase 
our understanding of natural phe- 
nomena, of fundamental life and eco- 
nomic processes, and of man as an in- 
dividual and as a member of a social 
group. 

Let me focus on several important 
areas of this program. 

In the biological sciences, the Founda- 
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tion plans to obligate $55.2 million in fis- 
cal year 1972. 

The principal objectives of the Foun- 
dation’s research program in the bio- 
logical sciences are to increase our un- 
derstanding of the structures, functions, 
and systems of biological organisms; to 
gain further insight into the biological 
processes of affecting our environment; 


to learn more about the driving forces _ 


that make ecosystems work; and to ex- 
pand our understanding of complex bio- 
logical processes. 

The Foundation will continue to give 
special emphasis to the biological sci- 
ences in fiscal year 1972 because of the 
significance of advancements in this field 
to our understanding of basic life proc- 
esses and the relevance of much of the 
research to environmental and other life 
support systems. 

In the social sciences, the Foundation 
plans to obligate $26.3 million in fiscal 
year 1972. 

The Foundation’s programs in the 
many disciplines which comprise the 
social sciences are broad and include a 
wide range of methodological and 
theoretical work as well as individual 
research projects oriented to specific 
problems. 

Between fiscal year 1969 and fiscal 
year 1970, requests to the Foundation for 
social science research grants increased 
by nearly one-third in number and by 
more than 50 percent in dollars. Pro- 
posal pressures have continued to in- 
crease in fiscal year 1971, and further 
increases are expected in fiscal year 
1972. 

While I am in basic agreement with 
the need for more fundamental knowl- 
edge in the social sciences, I remain con- 
cerned about moving too deeply and too 
rapidly into this area. We on the com- 
mittee plan to monitor the Foundation’s 
involvement in this area. 

Another important area of research 
supported by the NSF is in the engineer- 
ing sciences. In fiscal year 1972, the 
Foundation plans to obligate $26.3 mil- 
lion for engineering research projects. 

As a present member of the board of 
visitors of the School of Engineering at 
the University of Pittsburgh, I want to 
underscore the importance of U.S. lead- 
ership in this area. Under the leadership 
of Dean Hoelsher, the School of Engi- 
neering has made tremendous progress 
not only in the general area of engineer- 
ing and technological innovation, but in 
the area of computerized information 
systems. 

The entire field of engineering is and 
will continue to be of critical importance 
to the future economic strength and vi- 
tality of our Nation. 

The Foundation provides support for 
engineering research projects that are 
aimed at providing men with new knowl- 
edge to assist him in his attempts to more 
fully utilize materials and resources of 
nature for his benefit. 

By definition, engineering translates 
principles of the various sciences to the 
known materials and forces of nature for 
the comfort, health, safety, and welfare 
of mankind. Although many of the proj- 
ects supported are fundamental in na- 
ture, Foundation supported engineering 
research projects often have a high de- 
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gree of relevance to commercial and in- 
dustrial needs. 

In fiscal year 1972 the Foundation will 
expand its research in individual proj- 
ects in problem focused areas such as 
superhard materials, electric power sys- 
tem engineering, communication engi- 
neering, extractive metallurgy, biomedi- 
cal materials, noise reduction, and wind 
forces on structures. Projects selected 
will be those having potential commer- 
cial and industrial application and which 
will provide a basis for increased pro- 
ductivity. 

A closely related area of endeavor sup- 
ported by Foundation funds is that of 
applied research. 

During fiscal year 1971, a number of 
program activities were grouped under 
the title “Research Applied to National 
Needs” to focus on and stimulate the ap- 
plication of science and technology tona- 
tional problems and areas where societal 
benefits can be realized such as increas- 
ing economic productivity. The funding 
increase in fiscal year 1972 will be used 
to continue the development of ongoing 
major coordinated problem-focused re- 
search efforts and to undertake new ef- 
forts in selected areas. 

These major research efforts include 
weather modification, earthquake engi- 
neering, all the research efforts formerly 
funded under IRPOS, and a number of 
concentrated research efforts previously 
included in scientific research project 
support. 

The principal purpose of these efforts 
is to increase our understanding of so- 
cial and environmental problems, their 
underlying causes and through research 
to identify opportunities for advanced 
technology that are of benefit to society. 

As I have mentioned, the committee, 
after a most detailed review of this 
RANN program, has recommended that 
it be reduced by $30.6 million. 

Even with this reduction, however, the 
program level for fiscal year 1972 will 
still be $50.4 million, a 48-percent in- 
crease over the previous year. 

Another area of research I would like 
to highlight for the House is that of 
astronomy. 

The Foundation now is the most im- 
portant supporter of ground-based as- 
tronomy, furnishing about 70 percent of 
the total Federal support in this area 
when research project support, facility 
and equipment programs, and the four 
astronomy centers are considered. 

I have recently toured the Founda- 
tion’s optical astronomy center, located 
in Tucson, Ariz. This center, known as 
the Kitt Peak National Observatory, is 
one of the best managed and most up- 
to-date scientific facilities in the Nation. 
Some of the most exciting optical as- 
tronomy work in the world is presently 
underway at Kitt Peak. 

I have been concerned, however, at 
the recent turn of political events that 
have cccurred near one of NSF's other 
optical astronomy facility, located near 
Santiago, Chile. This facility is making 
important scientific contributions, and it 
is my hope that the political situation 
will ellow continued excellent progress 
in this area. 

The three remaining areas that I want 


to highlight are: First, computing activi- 
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ties in education and research; second, 
science information activities; and third, 
intergovernmental science programs. 

The objectives of the Foundation’s 
program of computing activities in ed- 
ucation and research are to provide the 
Nation with a base of computer science 
knowledge which will make possible in- 
novative approaches for the use of com- 
puters in education and research as well 
as permitting government, industry, and 
other computer users to better evaluate 
the capabilities and limitations of com- 
puters and to better utilize their poten- 
tial. 

Within this area of computing activi- 
ties, the foundation supports research in 
the following three sub-areas: computer 
science and associated engineering; com- 
puter innovation in education; and com- 
puter applications in research. 

Computer science and engineering em- 
braces a wide variety of efforts directed 
toward improving our understanding of, 
and capability for dealing with complex 
computational problems. Progress to- 
ward this goal requires fundamental un- 
derstanding of ways to encode informa- 
tion and to program procedures in con- 
venient, compact, machine-interpretable 
form. 

The objective of the computer innova- 
tion in education program elements is to 
develop the full potential of the com- 
puter for use in the science education 
process for students at all levels. It is 
believed that for most students, and for 
others outside the formal educational 
system, the computer can carry out cer- 
tain educational functions effectively. 

The objectives of programs in com- 
puter applications in research are: 

First. To develop major disciplinary, 
interdisciplinary, and functionally ori- 
ented research computational. resources 
and centers which can meet the needs of 
researchers without regard to their in- 
stitutional affiliation. 

Second. To develop new classes of ad- 
vanced computer-based techniques and 
systems for specific research applica- 
tions. 

The potential usefulness of computers 
in research has increased markedly with 
recent advances in the computer field. 
These advances: first, make possible a 
high degree of interaction between the 
researcher and the computer; second, ac- 
commodate productive use of a computer 
system by many researchers concurrent- 
ly; third, enable computers to be accessed 
remotely via a variety of computer termi- 
nals and communication circuits, and 
fourth, permit computers to be used “‘on- 
line” in complex experimental research 
activities. 

The second area is that of science in- 
formation activities for which the Foun- 
dation plans to obligate $9.8 million in 
fiscal year 1972. 

The Foundation’s science information 
activities consist of three program ele- 
ments: Systems development and im- 
provement, information services and 
publications, and science information 
research. Taken together, these elements 
form the program that has been orga- 
nized in response to the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950—Public Law 
507-81st Congress, as amended—and 
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title IX of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958—Public Law 85-864, as 
amended. 

The Foundation’s science information 
activities have, over the past several 
years, focused their principal support on 
the improvement of the scientific com- 
munity’s information services. These 
services are needed to help scientists and 
engineers cope with the rapidly increas- 
ing store of information in their respec- 
tive areas of interest. 

These discipline-oriented information 
systems will continue to serve those 
working on basic research in a single 
science area; however, they will also pro- 
vide information bases for those working 
on broader problems with more direct 
social relevance. Capabilities developed 
with Foundation support will allow sci- 
entists, particularly at universities, to 
utilize new information products and 
services produced by government agen- 
cies, and scientific societies. 

The final area I want to highlight is 
that of the intergovernmental science 
programs, for which the Foundation 
plans to obligate $1 million in fiscal 
year 1972. 

The objective of the Foundation’s in- 
tergovernmental science program is to 
improve the ability of State and local 
governments to utilize science and tech- 
nology in their efforts to cope with en- 
vironmental and societal problems and, 
in conjunction with the research com- 
ponents of the Foundation, to strengthen 
the national research potential through 
stimulating State and local research ac- 
tivities. 

Effective exploration of scientific 
knowledge can contribute to better hous- 
ing, improved waste disposal methods, 
cleaner air and water, improved trans- 
portation systems, better health care, and 
so forth. 

But the mechanisms for bringing sci- 
entific and technological information and 
resources to bear on these major prob- 
lems at the State and local level need to 
be significantly improved if these levels 
of government are to play a meaningful 
role in the quest for solutions. 

Responsibility for delivery of public 
services resides largely with State and 
local governments, but the majority of 
governments at these levels lack both 
the organization and the trained person- 
nel to make effective use of science and 
technology for social and economic prog- 
ress. 

Through the intergovernmental sci- 
ence programs, State and local govern- 
ments and appropriate regional groups 
may seek support which will assist them 
in assessing their needs and in develop- 
ing programs that will provide for more 
effective research and application of sci- 
ence and technology to local and re- 
gional problems. 

For instance, they may seek assistance 
for planning related to a regional prob- 
lem, or they may request funding for 
experimentation with an environmental 
science program in the context of their 
own needs and resources on a pilot basis. 

This program will encourage State and 
local governments to develop and adopt 
new systems which utilize science and 
technology in planning and executing 
public programs. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should 
point out that the NSF program of sci- 
entific research is—in its totality—of 
crucial importance to the future of this 
Nation. The budget for fiscal year 1972 
does represent a sizable increase, espe- 
cially when viewed in comparison to the 
following historical funding summary: 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION—5-YEAR FUNDING 
HISTORY 


[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 


1968 1969 1970 


Authorizations: 

Administration 
500, 000 
527, 630 


550, 000 


House committee 
recommendation 

Senate committee 
recommendation. 


Total author- 


o a Ss 539, 730 


Appropriations: 

ministration 
513, 000 
497, 000 


513, 000 


recommendation.. 495,000 400, 000 
Senate committee 
recommendation... 459,000 410,000 


Total appro- 
priation._.... 495,000 400,000 
Obligations: National 
Science Foundation. 505,230 432,646 


513, 000 


460,618 495, 000 


However, this investment of $622 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1972 will have a tre- 
mendous multiplier effect for our econ- 
omy and our Nation in the coming 
decades. 

As I review the proposed NSF effort for 
this year, I am struck by the pressures 
faced by the Foundation. There is very 
strong competition for the Federal dollar 
to pursue science, research, and devel- 
opment. Furthermore, there is keen com- 
petition for funding even within NSF. 

I am at once reminded of an analogous 
situation. This is the situation involving 
the graduating student as he is torn by 
his desires and the circumstances im- 
posed upon him. I am also reminded of 
the words of a close friend of mine, 
Father Kevin Kenny. Father Kenny, an 
English teacher and chaplain at Canevin 
High School in Scott Township in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., spoke these words to the 
1971 graduating class of Canevin. 

I think it is appropriate to include 
these words as we consider the many 
pressures under which we as Members of 
Congress serve in our effort to provide 
for sound and just progress. I offer 
Father Kenny’s words at this time: 

The graduating class of 1971 has been sub- 
jected to a great many pressures—pressures 
from the old, very structured system at 
Canevin and more recently very different 
pressures and challenges from the new. Just 
as in life itself, it was hard coping with some 
of the things in the old system and at times 
even some of the things in the new. This 
year’s class was caught in the middle, be- 
coming part of two different worlds. 

Lord, it is hard for us to change, even when 
it is for the better. It is much easier for us 
to stay the same—much easier for us an in- 
dividuals, as a school, as a church, as a S0- 
ciety. Help us, Lord, to understand that 


changing for the better is really the central 
issue in living a Christian life. 


The graduating class this year did a great 
job in adjusting to the new changes at 
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Canevin. We hope they and Canevin are bet- 
ter for it. We hope this year will help them 
all to take their proper place in our changing 
world—and when they get the chance, con- 
tribute toward changing things for the bet- 
ter. 


I hope that we as Members of Congress 
will take inspiration from Father Ken- 
ny’s words. As we contemplate the impact 
of science and recommend the course of 
the future, we hope that we, too, are con- 
tributing toward changing things for the 
better. I feel the positive programs of 
the National Science Foundation are a 
step in the proper direction. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I yield whatever timfe he may con- 
sume to the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Davis). 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the bill under con- 
sideration, H.R. 7960. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. CaBELL) and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. BELL). As 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research and Development, I 
should like to commend the legislation 
before us today to each and every Mem- 
ber of this body. 

The National Science Foundation pro- 
posed a good budget to the Congress this 
year. The Subcommittee on Science, Re- 
search and Development took that budget 
and made some significant improvements 
in it, improvements which were approved 
by the full Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. These changes were made 
within the overall budget total proposed 
by the administration. I think this indi- 
cates that the committee has shown due 
respect to those very real fiscal restraints 
which we must all keep in mind. 

I mentioned that the committee had 
improved the budget which was present- 
ed to it by the administration. I believe 
this improvement comes about from the 
particular mix of programs which were 
approved for the National Science 
Foundation in fiscal year 1972. H.R. 7960 
presents a balanced approach to science 
education and basic research. It is this 
balance which is necessary to maintain, 
in the long term, our national strength 
in science and technology. 

There are those today who say we have 
a surplus of scientists and engineers and 
therefore must cut back severely in our 
support of science education. This short- 
sighted view could get us in serious trou- 
ble. In the first place, I have no doubt 
that a resurgence of our economy would 
almost overnight result in a shortage of 
engineers and scientists. Secondly, the 
leadtime in the production of Ph. D.’s is 
so long that, at least in my opinion, it is 
clearly in the national interest that Con- 
gress lend what encouragement it can to 
graduate students to carry their studies 
to the doctoral and postdoctoral level. 

We must not let circumstances of the 
moment lead us into making policy deci- 
sions which will be disastrous for our 
Nation a decade or more in the future. 

Mr, Chairman, H.R. 7960 calls for total 
budget authority of $622 million, includ- 
ing $3 million in excess foreign currency. 
I believe this amount is the very mini- 
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mum necessary to fund the National Sci- 
ence Foundation programs for next year. 
These are expenditures which our Nation 
cannot postpone. 

In science education and basic re- 
search, time once lost cannot be recov- 
ered. The opportunity to educate that 
particular individual who might be our 
next Newton or Einstein comes but once. 
If that opportunity is missed, we will not 
have another chance. 

The same goes for progress in research. 
There, also, we rarely get a second 
chance. The Germans missed a golden 
opportunity in the Second World War to 
develop the atomic bomb. We seized it 
and won the war. 

I do not mean to say that national se- 
curity is the ultimate justification for the 
support of all research and development, 
although scientific breakthroughs made 
without major impact on national secu- 
rity are so rare as to be hardly worthy of 
notice. 

Commercial and economic advantage 
for our Nation are fully as important as 
considerations of national security in de- 
termining our justification for the sup- 
port of basic research. Japan, Western 
Germany and other developed nations 
are making giant strides in closing what 
some people have described as the re- 
search gap. We must keep our technology 
in the forefront to maintain our position 
as world leader in technology and the 
products it fosters. If we lose our position 
of excellence in science, we can be as- 
sured of eventually losing our lead in 
technology, also. 

I should like to address one aspect of 
H.R. 7960 which I think is very impor- 
tant. Section 1 of the bill specifies a line 
item of 12 categories for fiscal year 1972. 
I want to make sure that this action of 
the committee is not misinterpreted as 
a lack of confidence in the administra- 
tion of the National Science Foundation. 
I have the highest personal regard for 
the director and his staff. They have done 
an excellent job in the past and I have 
every confidence that they will do the 
same in the future. 

But there are valid reasons for insti- 
tuting a line item budget at this partic- 
ular time. The sheer size of the NSF 
budget is one reason. It has increased 
from a level of less than $200 million in 
fiscal year 1961 to over half a billion dol- 
lars a decade later. There is also a greater 
need for Congress to be informed con- 
cerning the NSF programs. As these pro- 
grams become larger, a formal mecha- 
nism is necessary to assist in this infor- 
mation transfer. 

I consider myself to be a friend of sci- 
ence. It has held a keen personal inter- 
est for me over many years. I have the 
highest regard for the scientific commu- 
nity and its individual members, and 
have great hopes that science and the 
technology which results from it will be 
the deciding factors in our constant 
search for ways to improve the quality 
of life. 

But I also consider myself a realist. 
For me, one pragmatic success is worth a 
hundred elegant failures. This sense of 
pragmatism dictates that one must take 
extreme care to spend public funds on 
science in ways that are responsive to 
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the will of those who furnish the funds. 
The line item budget in this bill estab- 
lishes certain priorities reflected in the 
Congress. It gives the Members of Con- 
gress a greater assurance that their 
wishes will be followed in fiscal year 
1972. 

In the long run, I think the line item 
budget will result in increased respect for 
NSF by the Congress. This budget is 
a necessary step in constructing a firm 
basis for future relationships. If the NSF 
is to continue to grow as many of us 
think it should, this kind of budget is a 
needed part of the environment for fos- 
tering that growth. It is for these rea- 
sons that, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Science, Research and Devel- 
opment, I asked that a line item budget 
be prepared early this year. I am pleased 
to see that it is reflected in the bill be- 
fore us today, and sincerely feel that 
H.R. 7960 is strengthened by its inclu- 
sion. 

Mr. Chairman, the resources which 
H.R. 7960 provide for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation are a necessary step for 
the United States to maintain its posi- 
tion of excellence in the sciences and 
technology. I urge all of my colleagues to 
support it. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to include 
at this point some recent articles rel- 
evant to the legislation under consid- 
eration. 

| Prom Science, Apr. 2, 1971] 
TECHNOLOGY AND Wortp Trane: Is THERE 
CAUSE FOR ALARM? 

(By Philip M. Boffey) 

For several years now Europeans have 
been complaining bitterly about an alleged 
“technology gap” between the United States 
and Europe which supposedly gives Ameri- 
can corporations such an advantage in world 
trade that they can beat down foreign com- 
petitors with the flick of a computer switch. 
American opinion has long regarded that 
image as grossly overdrawn, but leaders of 
the American technological community have 
recently been nourishing some fears and 
apprehensions of their own. For the past year 
or so, technology experts in this country have 
voiced increasing concern that the United 
States is in danger of losing its preeminence 
in advanced technologies, particularly those 
technologies that are important in world 
trade. The most pessimistic of these experts 
predict that foreign industrial powers— 
usually Japan and West Germany—will 
eventually overtake the United States and 
gobble up a major share of the world market 
in high-technology products, thus threat- 
ening future economic growth in this coun- 
try and causing a severe balance of pay- 
ments deficit to boot. The irony in the 
situation is apparent. While foreigners seem 
worried that the American technological 
colossus will get so far ahead that it can’t 
be competed with on equal terms, the 
Americans seem alarmed that the hot breath 
of foreign competition is already on their 
necks. 

Perhaps the highest ranking government 
official to feel the foreigners closing in has 
been Secretary of Commerce Maurice H. 
Stans, who told the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee on 17 February that “the trend of 
our trade balance is of great concern.” The 
thrust of Stan’s testimony was that the 
United States has relied on exports of “‘tech- 
nology-intensive” manufactured products to 
provide a favorable balance of trade, but in 
recent years our exports of these products 
have not been sufficient to make up for rising 
deficits in other goods. Moreover, according 
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to Stans, our imports of “technology-inten- 
sive” products have been increasing more 
than twice as fast as our exports of these 
products. “Our technological superiority is 
slipping,” he warned. 

Similar concerns have been expressed by 
a number of leaders in the scientific and 
engineering communities. Patrick E. Hag- 
gerty, board chairman of Texas Instruments, 
Inc., told a congressional committee last 
August that “even in technology-intensive 
products, and after our tremendous national 
expenditures for research and development, 
our lead over our industrial competitors and 
customers in the industrialized world is nar- 
rowing rapidly.” Myron Tribus, former as- 
sistant secretary of commerce for science 
and technology and now a senior vice-presi- 
dent with Xerox Corp., warned in a speech 
last December that “we are not as inventive, 
compared to the rest of the developed world, 
as the myths would have us believe.” And 
even William D. McElroy, director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, an agency con- 
cerned primarily with basic research, told a 
recent science writers’ seminar: “We're con- 
cerned now that this country’s going to get 
behind in the technological developments.” 


GREATER CHALLENGE THAN SPUTNIK? 


Alarm over these trends seems to emanate 
from at least three major institutions on 
the Washington scene. One is the National 
Academy of Engineering, which devoted its 
fall meeting last October to a symposium on 
technology and international trade. The rea- 
son for choosing this topic, according to 
symposium chairman John R. Pierce, a re- 
search executive at Bell Labs, was that “‘To- 
day we are facing a technological challenge 
far more important to us and far more diffi- 
cult to meet than the challenge of Sput- 
nik.” As described by various speakers at the 
meeting, technology affects international 
trade through two channels: (1) new ma- 
chines and new processes can lower the cost 
of producing traditional goods, thus improv- 
ing the competitiveness of these goods in 
world markets; and (ii) wholly new prod- 
ucts, such as jet aircraft and computers, can 
dominate the international market when 
first introduced because they are far better 
products than are available elsewhere. 

A second concerned group is the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee (PSAC), 
which has a panel, chaired by Texas Instru- 
ments’ Haggerty, looking into the impact of 
science and technology on economic matters. 
The Haggerty panel seems to boast one of 
the most elite memberships of any PSAC 
committee. It includes two former presiden- 
tial science advisers, Lee A. DuBridge and 
Donald F. Hornig; the current president of 
the National Academy of Sciences, Philip H. 
Handler, and his immediate predecessor, 
Frederick Seitz; such high-powered indus- 
trial research executives as Arthur M. Bue- 
che, vice president of General Electric, and 
Michael Ference Jr., vice president of Ford; 
and a slew of other scientists, industrialists, 
and economists. The panel has not yet is- 
sued a report, but Haggerty’s expression of 
concern to the congressional committee last 
August presumably reflects the thrust of the 
group’s thinking. So, too, presumably, does 
a comment made by another panel member, 
William D. Carey, former assistant director 
of the Budget Bureau. “There are grounds to 
be deeply concerned about the intensity and 
diversity of what this country is doing in 
the fleld of technology,” Carey warned at a 
science writers’ seminar last month. “And if 
you want to pursue this just look at the bal- 
ance of trade data for the last several years. 
... I think that if this country sits still and 
lets some of its most capable and sophisti- 
cated and organized and managed techno- 
logical industry fall apart through disuse— 
as is happening—it’s going to be maybe ten 
years and a lot of suffering to put it back 
together." 
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The third concerned institution, and in 
some ways the most influential, is the De- 
partment of Commerce. The Department's 
position seems to be based largely on an 
analysis of world trade prepared by Michael 
T. Boretsky, a 50-year-old senior policy ana- 
lyst who has specialized in such matters 
as the technology gap, and the relative tech- 
nological strengths of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Boretsky’s views—which 
are by no means widely accepted among pro- 
fessional economists—seem to pop up every- 
where in the discussion of international 
technology problems. Boretsky was the chief 
doom-sayer on the Academy of Engineering 
program last fall. He sits on the prestigious 
PSAC panel—indeed, his work formed the 
basis for panel chairman Haggerty’s congres- 
sional testimony. And his analysis provided 
the framework for Secretary Stans’ recent 
testimony, as well as for much of Tribus 
speech of last December. It is probably not 
fair to say that Boretsky is personally re- 
sponsible for the crescendo of alarm. But 
it is fair to say that many of those who have 
publicly expressed concern over America’s 
technological leadership have leaned heavily 
on Boretsky to provide them with the am- 
munition to prove their point. Thus a closer 
look at Boretsky’s thesis seems warranted. 

One of the most detailed expositions of 
Boretsky’s views is contained in a paper pre- 
pared for publication in a forthcoming sym- 
posium volume emanating from last fall’s 
meeting of the National Academy of En- 
gineering. In that paper, and in his talk at 
the symposium, Boretsky analyzes what has 
been happening during the 1950’s and 1960's 
to U.S. trade in four categories of exports 
He also analyzes trade between the United 
States and four regions of the world. Though 
the picture varies from commodity group to 
commodity group and from region to re- 
gion, he says, “the overall picture is that of 
a long-term and drastic deterioration of the 
U.S. position.” 

The gist of the situation, according to 
Boretsky, is that the United States has for 
years experienced trade deficits in two of his 
categories—namely, raw materials (because 
of the insatiable appetite of American in- 
dustry) and manufactured products that are 
not technology intensive (a function large- 
ly of comparative price levels). The picture 
in a third category—agriculture—‘is not 
quite clear, but hardly promising,” Boret- 
sky says, while the situation in the fourth 
category—technology-intensive manufac- 
tured products—is “rapidly deteriorating.” 


REASONS FOR CONCERN 


The focus of Boretsky’s concern is this 
fourth category of technology-intensive 
manufactured products, which includes 
chemicals; electrical machinery and appara- 
tus, including electronics; nonelectrical 
machinery; all types of transportation 
equipment, including aircraft and automo- 
biles; and scientific and professional in- 
struments and controls. (Technology-inten- 
sive products were defined on the basis of 
an industry’s scientific and engineering man- 
power, R & D expenditures, and relative skill 
level of workers.) Boretsky notes that this 
commodity group is the “most voluminous” 
in our export trade and is “the only one 
that has consistently yielded surpluses that 
have covered the deficits in trade with oth- 
er commodity groups as well as the deficits 
arising from other U.S. financial transactions 
with foreign countries.” He notes that the 
trade balance in these products improved 
until the mid-1960’s when it leveled off at 
about $9 billion and has remained in the 
$9 to $10 billion range ever since. 

Boretsky finds this leveling off a cause for 
concern, for he believes the overall figures 
mask a rather disturbing trend. American 
imports of technology-intensive products 
have grown almost 2.5 times as fast as Ameri- 
can exports of these products over the past 
two decades, Boretsky says, but this disparity 
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of growth rates has not been particularly 
noticeable since the imports were growing 
from a rather small base. Nevertheless, the 
aggregate dollar value of imports reached 55 
percent that of exports in 1969 and, if the 
growth rates continue as they have in the 
past, our traditional surplus in technology- 
intensive goods will soon begin to decline. 
Within the category of technology-intensive 
goods, the United States is still doing well in 
the most sophisticated products, such as 
computers, Boretsky told Science, but this 
“upper limit of sophistication is growing 
tinier and tinier.” 

In analyzing trade patterns between the 
United States and various regions of the 
world, Boretsky concludes that we have suf- 
fered a “rapidly deteriorating trade position 
with practically all the developed world, and 
a dramatic deterioration with Japan and 
Canada.” With Japan, in fact, the United 
States has had a trade deficit in technology- 
intensive products since 1965. Largely due to 
deficits in electrical and electronic devices, 
scientific instruments and controls, and 
automobiles, 

The upshot of all these trends, according 
to Boretsky, is that our overall commercial 
trade balance (excluding grants, aid, and 
other noncommercial transactions) made a 
180 degree turn in just 6 years—from a sur- 
plus of $1.7 billion in 1962 to a deficit of $1.3 
billion in 1968—the first such deficit in 93 
years. In 1969 the commercial balance im- 
proved but remained some $600 million in 
the red, and in 1970 it improved even more 
dramatically, almost certainly producing a 
net commercial surplus, But Boretsky argues 
that the “apparent” improvement in 1970 is 
“a mere illusion”"—‘“an aberration rather 
than a reversal of the long-term trends.” 

What factors have caused the deteriora- 
tion in the U.S. trade position? Boretsky 
argues that the “most important cause” has 
been “U.S. industry's gradual loss of indus- 
trial and technological superiority (or nar- 
rowing of the ‘gap’).” Contributing factors 
have included the “weak international price 
competitiveness of U.S. industry” and “the 
inadequate endowment with natural re- 
sources in the United States relative to the 
economy’s needs.” 

Boretsky finds no evidence that the United 
States is falling behind technologically in 
any kind of absolute sense. Indeed, he ex- 
plicitly states that there is “no evidence 
whatever” that the level of technological and 
industrial capabilities in competing coun- 
tries “has surpassed those of the United 
States in any important product line.” But 
Boretsky does conclude that Western Eu- 
rope’s, Japan’s, and Canada’s industrial and 
technological capabilities (a term which re- 
fers to the “quality” of know-how as well as 
its scope) are growing at rates faster than 
the United States’. This faster growth rate 
has caused a narrowing of the gap, he says. 

Thus the outlook, in Boretsky’s eyes, is not 
very encouraging—indeed, it gives cause for 
“yery serious concern.” But it should be noted 
that many distinguished economists—some 
with credentials more impressive than Boret- 
sky’s—would disagree with his analysis. “It’s 
too simpleminded,” one top government eco- 
nomist told Science. “We had a big inflation 
that adversely affected international trade, 
and there's been a real slowdown in pro- 
ductivity in the American economy in the 
last couple of years. As far as I know we're 
still exporting high-technology products like 
aircraft. It’s with the old generation elec- 
tronics stuff, where we're no longer pushing 
the state of the art, that the Japanese are 
making inroads.” Another top economist—a 
recognized authority on international trade— 
muttered that the scientists and engineers 
who have been spreading gloom are “out of 
their depth” when they try to analyze causal 
factors behind international trade patterns. 

Perhaps the most pointed criticism of 
Boretsky’s view has been offered by Richard 
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N. Cooper, professor of economics at Yale 
University and former deputy assistant sec- 
retary of state for international monetary 
affairs. Cooper appeared on the same panel 
as Boretsky at the National Academy of En- 
gineering meeting, and he argued that Boret- 
sky’s figures were “a bit misleading” because 
they spanned periods of time in which the 
economy was acting in different ways under 
different pressures. Cooper’s own contention 
was that, in the period between 1955 and 
1965, U.S. exports of research-intensive prod- 
ucts did not suffer more than did other U.S. 
exports. Thus he suggested it Is unlikely that 
our trade performance can be explained as 
due to “a loss of technological lead.” Cooper 
suggested instead such factors as a rise in 
U.S. export prices and the formation of Eu- 
ropean trading blocs, which retained duties 
on U.S. goods. 

In the period since 1965, Cooper said, in- 
flationary pressures associated with the Viet- 
nam war have been “the major factor by a 
long margin” in our deteriorating trade pos- 
ture. “Exceptionally strong pressures of de- 
mand in the United States, resulting largely 
from expenditures associated with the war 
in Viet Nam, resulted in unprecedented in- 
creases in imports from other industrial 
countries, including imports of research-in- 
tensive goods,” he said. Thus, where Boret- 
sky assigns inflation a secondary role, Cooper 
gives it the primary role in recent years. 

Moreover, Cooper does not seem greatly 
worried by the fact that European and 
Japanese firms are showing greater capacity 
to innovate and to diffuse new techniques. 
“While the United States should be alert to 
the possibilities that its own innovative 
capacity could diminish, it should not lament 
the growing innovative capacity abroad,” he 
said. “There is a great deal of scope for com- 
mercial diversity, and specialization is mu- 
tually beneficial even—or perhaps especial- 
ly—in invention.” 

Another analysis that conflicts with Bo- 
retsky’s has been offered recently by Robert 
Solomon, an adviser to the Federal Reserve 
Board and director of the Fed’s division of 
international finance. Solomon, like Cooper, 
argues that excess demand and rising prices 
caused by Vietnam war expenditures caused 
our balance of payments problems in the late 
1960's. Studies done at the Fed, he said, “show 
that if the United States had avoided in- 
fiation while keeping the economy on a full 
employment growth path in 1965-69, our 
trade balance would not have deteriorated. 
The relevance of that finding is that the 
reduction in our trade surplus was not in- 
flicted upon us; we lost it ourselves by tol- 
erating inflation.” Unlike the doomsayers, 
Solomon expresses “a fair degree of optimism 
regarding the future of the U.S. trade bal- 
ance.” 

Still other analyses call into question some 
of the assumptions of those who are worried 
about trade deficits. A recent paper by Law- 
rence B. Krause, an international trade ex- 
pert at the Brookings Institution, for ex- 
ample, suggests that substantial trade def- 
icits in coming years may not be a bad thing, 
for they will almost certainly be offset by even 
more substantial income from American in- 
vestments abroad. “It is not hard to visualize 
the United States in equilibrium even with a 
trade deficit quite large by world standards,” 
Krause says. (Boretsky’s analysis deals solely 
with merchandise trade, not with foreign 
investments). Another recent paper by Les- 
ter C. Thurow, professor of management and 
economics at M.I.T., published in the March 
1971 issue of Technology Review, questions 
whether increased expenditures for R & D—a 
pet recommendation of many of those who 
seek to improve our international standing 
in advanced technologies—necessarily pro- 
duce technical advance. “While it may seem 
almost axiomatic that more research and de- 
velopment activities should lead to more 
technical progress.” Thurow writes, “it is 
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difficult to postulate this axiom on the basis 
of American history since 1940. More research 
expenditures do not seem to lead to more 
technical progress.” 

Thus, there does not seem to be much 
agreement as to whether we are in danger 
of losing our vaunted technological superior- 
ity, or as to whether technological factors 
have played much of a role in recent trade 
problems. Some economists interviewed by 
Science felt that the technologists are get- 
ting alarmed over economic trends they don’t 
understand. But some technologists retort 
that the economists pay too little attention 
to technology. As Myron Tribus observed: 
“Recently I took time out to study what 
economists do about technology in their 
mathematical models of national economies. 
To my amazement I found that techno- 
logical indices play no real role....I am 
quite concerned over the power wielded by 
economists in determining national strategies 
while those who understand technology are 
in such a peripheral status.” 

Part of the problem seems to be that 
economists have had great difficulty in find- 
ing a compatible and efficient way to handle 
the technological factor. As a result, writes 
Raymond Vernon, professor of international 
trade and investment at Harvard University, 
economists “have been slow to incorporate 
that [technological] variable explicitly in 
the main body of trade theory.” 

One of the few economists who seems to 
have looked closely at Boretsky’s data is 
Richard Nelson, professor of economics at 
Yale, who has done pioneering work in the 
economics of research and technology and 
who sits on Haggerty’s PSAC panel. “I’m 
basically with Boretsky,” Nelson told Science. 
“I think the argument is almost unassail- 
able.” Nelson said he agrees that an erosion 
of U.S. technological leadership is the key 
factor behind trade balance problems, but 
he seems somewhat less worried about the 
situation than is Boretsky. “Boretsky waves 
his arms and screams too much,” Nelson said, 
“I'm quite worried about his alarmist tone 
It may force us to do silly things.” Neverthe- 
less, Nelson credits Boretsky (who is not 
widely known in the economics community) 
with making “a major contribution” by pull- 
ing together and analyzing data that no one 
else seems to have studied. Nelson said that 
while a handful of economists have, for the 
past decade or so, been studying the impact 
of technology on international trade, their 
work is still only trickling into the main line 
literature. “I don't feel my conferees realize 
how important it [technology] is,” Nelson 
says. “It’s very important.” 


[From U.S. News & World Report, Jan. 13, 
1971] 
APPLYING SCIENCE TO INDUSTRY—WHY AMER- 
IcA FALLS BEHIND 


(Note.—Following are excerpts from an ad- 
dress by Dr. Myron Tribus, senior vice presi- 
dent, Xerox Corporation, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in New York City, Dec. 2, 1970) 

Most Americans believe that their society 
is the unchallenged leader of the world when 
it comes to the development and utilization 
of things technical. Most of my fellow citizens 
believe that all Americans are born with a 
superior aptitude for things technological 
and that, despite anything society as a whole 
may do, the right technological systems will 
always be available at the right time. Our 
national programs and plans all have been 
predicated on the belief that we have an in- 
exhaustible well of technological advantage 
over the rest of the world.... 

But today we see unemployed engineers, 
while all around us there are problems which 
cry out for technical solutions. Our cities 
need to be rebuilt, our transportation sys- 
tems are decayed and unprofitable, our air 
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and water need to be reclaimed, our power 
plants do not keep up with our electrical 
needs. 

Surely there is something wrong if the so- 
called leader in technology needs to consider 
import quotas to protect it from foreign com- 
petition. It is time to re-examine this myth. 

We have always had a wage difference be- 
tween our workers—and managers—compared 
with other countries. Heretofore, our superior 
technology has made up the difference by 
productivity gains—and then some. The 
leaders of our textile industries say they can- 
not compete. What does it profit a nation if it 
gains the moon and loses its shirt in the 
process? 

After World War II this nation set about 
helping the rest of the world to recover and to 
master the latest technologies. We have been 
generous in exporting our technology. But at 
the same time we have not taken the steps to 
guarantee that our own civilian industries 
would keep up. We have been concentrating 
our efforts on defense, space and atomic 
energy. In these areas, and in the tech- 
nologies related to them, we have held com- 
manding leads. But in the other areas of our 
economy, we are not in good shape... . 

Technology is the essential ingredient in 
all of our profits—and it is the profit from 
our activities which supports our efforts for 
social advance. The funds for poverty pro- 
grams, health programs, educational pro- 
grams, urban-renewal programs, defense pro- 
grams—all come from the economy. And if 
we falter technologically, the funds for these 
programs will begin to evaporate. 

Technology helps in two ways: 

It can lower the cost of doing things, 
whether we are producing goods or abating 
pollution, technology saves effort. 

It can increase the value of products by 
better design, greater reliability, greater serv- 
ice, greater aesthetic appeal, or use of sub- 
stitute materials. 

We represent but 6 per cent of the world 
population, yet we now use as much as 50 
per cent of the world’s resources. Inevitably, 
as the rest of the world catches up, we must 
adapt. If the effects are not to be cata- 
strophic, we must learn to use less energy 
and different materials... . 

There are quite a few signs that we are 
not as inventive, compared with the rest of 
the developed world, as the myths would 
have us believe. For example, Table I gives 
a tabulation of patents per capita for a few 
nations of the world. The data are for 1963; 
the Commissioner of Patents tells me that 
the situation since has become poorer. 

Table I—Patents taken out in foreign 
countries (per capita, normalized to make 
U.S. equal 100) in year 1963: 

United States 100, United Kingdom 96, 
West Germany 175, Netherlands 181, Sweden 
168, France 65, Belgium 65, Italy 31, Japan 
12. 

(Source: Unpublished tables assembled by 
M. Boretsky, U.S. Department of Commerce.) 

The employment of technical personnel in 
research and development is an indicator 
of how well a society will do in technology 
in the future. It is a necessary but not suffi- 
cient condition for strength in technology. 

There is, of course, the problem of exploit- 
ing the technology—a matter of institutions, 
laws and entrepreneurial zeal. But with- 
out the effort in research and development, 
there will be nothing to exploit. 

These figures are harder to come by, For 
the U.S., for example, it is difficult to esti- 
mate how much the military and space re- 
search and development ought to be credited 
to civilian purposes. 

The following table was constructed tak- 
ing 10 per cent of space and military re- 
search and development in the U.S. as ap- 
plicable to the “civilian” economy: 

Table Il.—Professional manpower in ci- 
vilian R&D (per unit of population, normal- 
ized to make U.S. equal 100) in year 1963: 
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United States 100, United Kingdom 145, 
West Germany 95, Netherlands 157, Sweden 
138, France 85, Belgium 82, Italy 33, Japan 
125. 

(Source: Unpublished tables assembled by 
M. Boretsky, U.S. Department of Commerce.) 

It is important to realize that these fig- 
ures are for 1963. All nations have shown 
an increase in technical effort except the 
U.S., which lately has shown a decline. 


“WE ARE IN A TOUGH RACE” 


As a technically trained person, I do not 
need to have statistics to realize that we are 
in a tough race. The eagerness with which 
the Japanese study and improve upon engi- 
neering designs is impressive. The Japanese 
have not hesitated to develop new forms of 
co-operation between business and govern- 
ment to accelerate the development of tech- 
nology. The eagerness of the Japanese used 
to be amusing. It’s now no joke to those who 
must compete with “Japan, Incorporated.” 

Technological deficiencies in any aspect of 
a society are a reflection of a weakness in 
the management. In the early 1960s there 
Was an outcry in Europe over the so-called 
technology gap, which pictured the U.S. as 
having such an overwhelming lead in tech- 
nology that the Europeans would be forever 
confined to second place. Since that time we 
and the Europeans have r that 
there was no technological gap; the tech- 
nologies are readily available the- world 
around, There was, however, a managerial 
gap—or a competence to manage technology. 
American-based companies were quick to 
recognize the opportunities which were avall- 
able and they moved overseas. The “gap” pro- 
vided an opportunity to export both tech- 
nological and managerial know-how. It was 
very profitable. ... 

My professional opinion is that we have 
held a steady pace but the rest of the world 
is gaining. In a way, that’s what we wanted. 
That's what all the aid plans were all about. 

But unless we apply superior technology, 
not just equivalent technology, we shall not 
be able to compete without a material reduc- 
tion in our wages. There are many who say 
our wages are already so high as to price us 
out of the market. To what extent this is true 
must vary from industry to industry. But 
surely we are a long way from reaching our 
ultimate potential in developing and apply- 
ing new technology for greater productivity 

I have introduced these statistics to make 
a point which needs to be made to those who 
would lead the country in business or in 
politics: The ability to apply technology has 
made a difference in the past. It will in 
the future. Technology makes the difference 
between profit and loss. It means the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat in warfare. 
It can mean the difference between con- 
trolling pollution and wringing our hands 
over ecology. 

After almost two years in Government, I 
can report to you that, aside from rare 
exceptions, the leadership in both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches doesn’t have the 
foggiest notion of how to deal with tech- 
nology. In the executive branch, except for 
the Defense Department and the heads of the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration, the National Bureau of Standards, 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, there are few highly placed, technically 
qualified men who are in other than advisory 
capacities. The name of the game in Wash- 
ington is power. And power is not in the 
hands of technically qualified people. .. . 

Ours is a large nation which must neces- 
sarily be served by large institutions. But 
large institutions, with a few notable excep- 
tions, are not the sources of creative innova- 
tion in our society. 

The reasons why creative breakthroughs 
come most often from outside large corpora- 
tions are not hard to find. Creative ideas rock 
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the boat. If too many approvals are required 
before an idea can be born, the probabilities 
are overwhelmingly against it. I believe the 
Soviet Union will have to solve this problem 
or it will forever have to get modern plants 
from Ford, Fiat or somewhere else outside its 
boundaries. 

We are inescapably big. Our trillion-dollar 
economy is not going to be served by 1 mil- 
lion enterprises, each of 1-million-dollar 
gross output. It must have a spectrum of 
sizes, including some of multibillion-dollar 
proportions. Now we simply cannot afford to 
let these giants grow out of date; the cost 
to the rest of us is too great. What can we 
do to keep these institutions from becoming 
like dinosaurs and taking us down with 
them as they go?... 

The key to industrial renewal is tech- 
nology. If our industries are to remain 
healthy and our national capabilities ade- 
quate to our needs, we must have a national 
policy on technology which fosters its 
growth. 

The key to the development of tech- 
nology is managerial—the decisions to trade 
today’s profit for tomorrow’s technology. It 
is in the national interest that these de- 
cisions be biased toward greater improve- 
ment in technology. 

There is room to improve our industry. I 
have spent some time trying to introduce 
better technologies in several industries. The 
managements always say they have the best 
technologies, that they are using the latest 
proven methods, that they have the optimum 
investment in improvement. But data on 
comparative performance argue other- 
Wise. ... 


PUTTING IDLE TALENT TO WORK 


The key to improvement lies in incentives 
to management to use the idle talent of 
the nation. I therefore urge that as an 
emergency measure, perhaps for the next five 
years, the Government enact a special tax 
credit for industries which increase their 
research-and-development budgets to a spec- 
ified percentage of sales, say 5 per cent, For 
this purpose I would include as R&D only 
those efforts aimed at understanding or im- 
proving manufacturing processes or products. 

By this move the Government could help 
some of the unemployed technical person- 
nel, the lagging companies and the state 
of U.S. technology. 

In addition to this emergency measure to 
encourage the development of new tech- 
nology, we should immediately launch a full- 
scale analysis and evaluation of all sectors 
of American life to pinpoint barriers to the 
application of technology where improve- 
ment is clearly feasible and desirable. We will 
find these barriers in the form of laws, regu- 
lations and procedures which stifle incentive, 
and outmoded traditions or myths 

Finally, let us recognize reality and begin 
to take first steps toward a new era of Amer- 
ican technological renewal. The sheer size 
and scope of our present problems suggest 
technology may be an essential ingredient in 
social renewal—in our continuing quest for 
a better society. 


[From Science, May 21, 1971] 
NSF Makes HEADWAY 

The National Science Foundation (NSF) 
budget appears to be on schedule and on 
course through Congress this year and so far 
has not encountered the heavy weather to 
which it grew accustomed in years gone by. 
In the first phase of the authorization and 
appropriations process, the House Science 
and Astronautics Committee made some 
shifts of funds among programs but reported 
out a bill (H.R. 7960) which retains the gen- 
eral shape and the same total budget of $622 
million proposed by the Administration. 

The House committee decided to restore 
Administration cuts amounting to about $40 
million mainly in sclence-education and in- 
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stitutional-support programs. The commit- 
tee compensated for the action principally 
by reducing by $30 million funds requested 
by the President for NSF’s program of Re- 
search Applied to National Needs (RANN) 
and by making sizable cuts in support of 
grants for research. 

RANN is NSF's showcase effort to encourage 
applied research on issues relevant to society. 
The committee seems to have decided that 
the Administration’s request to increase 
funding from $34 million in the current fis- 
cal year to $81 million next year was over- 
doing it, The committee cut the figure to $51 
million, which still represents a 40 percent 
increase. 

The decision to restore funds for science 
education and institutional support reflects 
committee differences over priorities with the 
Administration which has taken the general 
view that programs to expand the supply of 
scientific and technical manpower should be 
restrained in view of current unemploy- 
ment in the field. In the case of science-edu- 
cation funds, a high-intensity lobbying cam- 
paign also seems to have had an effect. Two 
programs in particular profited from the sal- 
vage effort. These are the Student Science 
Talent Program, which provides funds to fl- 
nance summer p: in universities and 
research institutions for high school stu- 
dents talented in science, and the Under- 
graduate Research Participation Program, 
which does what the name implies for col- 
lege students. Planned Administration cuts 
in both programs precipitated a shower of 
protests to congressmen emanating from di- 
rectors of the 125 programs for high schoo} 
students and satisfied parents. One source 
in the committee said, “I don’t know whether 
it was organized or not. If it was, it was 
damn well done.” The high school program 
gets $2 million and the college program $4 
million for the year. 

The House authorization bill came out of 
the subcommittee headed until the last elec- 
tion by former Representative Emilio Q. 
Daddario of Connecticut and now chaired by 
Representative John W. Davis (D-Ga.). 

Besides shifting funds, the House commit- 
tee narrowed the discretionary powers of the 
NSF director in “reprogramming” money. The 
committee “line-itemed” the bill, that is, it 
specified amounts to be spent in particular 
categories. In addition, for the first time the 
committee required the NSF to inform Con- 
gress and receive word of approval from the 
responsible committees within 30 days before 
transferring funds from one category to an- 
other. Observers say that the action was 
meant by the committee as a rap on the 
knuckles for NSF director William D. Mc- 
Elroy for not telling it about cutbacks in in- 
stitutional support programs. 

NSF budgets have historically suffered 
their ‘greatest traumas at the hands of the 


“House Appropriations Committee. The com- 


mittee has not completed action cn the bill, 
but the word from those who have attended 
the closed hearings before the Appropriations 
subcommittee headed by Representative Ed- 
ward P. Boland (D—Mass.) is that the atmos- 
phere has been friendly and there has been 
no talk of major surgery as in other years. 

The NSF fiscal 1972 budget still has a con- 
siderable distance to go. There has been no 
action on authorization or appropriations 
measures in the Senate. The authorizing 
subcommittee headed by Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) is expected, however, to 
hold early hearings. In the scenarios of past 
years the Senate has been the scene of rescue 
attempts on behalf of the NSF budget, but, 
unless there are some unexpected twists in 
the plot, this could be the year the NSF 
avoids a cliff-hanger—J.W. 


[From Nature, Apr. 9, 1971] 
PITFALLS FOR NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
The National Science Foundation occupies 
a central place among scientific institutions 
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in the United States, which is why its influ- 
ence is necessarily greater than the mere 
size of its budget would suggest. What has 
happened in the past few months in Wash- 
ington suggests that the National Science 
Foundation has taken the measure of its 
own importance, which is a step in the right 
direction. There are also signs, however, that 
the foundation is beginning to stray from 
the straight and narrow path along which 
the interests of basic science in the United 
States must lie. Both at the hearings before 
the subcommittee on Science Research and 
Development two weeks ago and from what 
Officials of the foundation say about their 
intentions for the next few years (see page 
348), it is plain that important innovations 
have been embarked on. Now is the time to 
ask whether they make sense. 

The longest shadow will be cast by the 
new policy on supporting graduate students 
at colleges and universities. The foundation 
has reconciled itself to the policy it accepted 
with a show of reluctance last year of doing 
away with traineeships awarded to graduate 
schools and used for supporting selected 
students, restricting the number of fellow- 
ships awarded competitively to 500 each year 
and dispensing altogether with grants to in- 
stitutions, usually university departments, 
where there seems to be a need either to 
strengthen or to preserve an organization 
capable of contributing in an important 
way to the output of PhDs. 

The foundation has in the process turned 
away from the principle established in the 
years immediately after the flight of the first 
Sputniks that the resources of the federal 
government should be used to train large 
numbers of highly qualified scientists and 
engineers. To be sure, it will still be possible 
for aspiring graduate students to be carried 
on the backs of those applying for research 
grants, but it seems openly to be acknowl- 
edged that one result of such a dependence 
will be to favour the large state universities 


at the expense of the private universities on 
the one hand and the universities with im- 


mature or even non-existent graduate 
schools on the other. There are also dangers 
in the way in which the new system will 
require graduate students to depend for the 
continuation of their work either on the 
success of their supervisors in getting grants 
renewed or on the necessarily straitened 
funds of universities. In the circumstances, 
it is for the foundation to show that its 
change of policies wise. 

Most explanations of the change of course 
include some reference to the labour market 
for PhDs, and it is true that these are dif- 
ficult times for fitting some kinds of PhD 
graduates into jobs that seem to them to be 
acceptable, The trouble, in this and other 
fields, is that the labour statistics are proba- 


bly misleading and certainly irrelevant. Fors 


one thing, the incidence of unemployment 
among PhDs is probably much less than the 
news of hardship among physicists, for ex- 
ample, would suggest. (It is in any case dis- 
ingenuous of the Administration to feign 
surprise at a development which is in part 
at least a consequence of government policies 
towards the aerospace industry among 
others.) Second, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that present difficulties imply perma- 
nent surpluses, A resurgence of the United 
States economy could replace surplus by 
shortage within a very few months. The 
lead time in the production of PhDs is so 
long that there is even a case for thinking 
that when there is an apparent shortage, the 
Administration’s influence should be used 
to ensure that recruits are not frightened 
away from the graduate schools. Third, it is 
more than probable that some of the dif- 
ficulties of placing PhD graduates stem from 
too narrow a view of the jobs which they 
can usefully and respectably take on, which 
in turn implies that the shortage could go 
away as the labour market becomes more 
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flexible and imaginative. To be sure, there 
may be much in what the National Science 
Foundation in the United States and the 
Science Research Council in Britain are say- 
ing about the need for alternative courses to 
the conventional PhD, and this is one thing 
on which the universities should concentrate 
their attention. 

Where the justification of the National 
Science Foundation’s new policy is con- 
cerned, however, what matters is not the 
threat of over-production of PhDs, real or 
imaginary, for, after all, even in its heyday 
the foundation has supported only rather 
less than 10 per cent of graduate students 
in science and technology by means of 
traineeships. Keeping on with them would 
not in itself deny the foundation an op- 
portunity to balance supply against demand, 
for there are still handy regulators in the 
alternative methods of keeping on promising 
graduates as research students. The founda- 
tion’s support for research assistants through 
its research grant programme is one obvious 
method of control. Where the new policy will 
make a difference is in the ease with which 
graduate schools are able to emerge in places 
where they do not exist at present. 

So is it that the foundation has decided 
that there are already too many universities 
with ambitions of this kind? Something like 
200 out of 2,000 American universities are at 
present providing graduate education on a 
substantial scale and most policies in the 
past few years have been founded on the as- 
sumption that this is too narrow a base for 
comfort. This, for example, was one of the 
points made eloquently two years ago by the 
National Science Board in its statutory re- 
port to Congress. What has happened since 
to change the situation? How can the Ad- 
ministration be sure that its new dispensa- 
tions will not increase the difficulties of re- 
cruiting good teachers to out of the way 
places? Is there not a danger that in the new 
arrangements, it will be harder than ever for 
the graduate schools to aspire to the diver- 
sity which is desired and probably desirable? 
Will not the change of policy reinforce the 
dominance of the large state universities in 
the pattern of graduate education in the 
United States? Above all, is there not a seri- 
ous risk that the new system will limit the 
capacity of the universities to provide ad- 
vanced training for the large numbers of 
students almost certain to be required by the 
late seventies? The foundation would be in 
a better position to shrug off the last ques- 
tion if it had been more diligent and more 
expert in making the manpower studies 
which are plainly necessary. On the face of 
things, it is taking a great risk. 

Much the same is true with the founda- 
tion’s programme of applied research, an- 
other important innovation for 1972. The 
danger here is that the foundation may have 
bitten off more than it can comfortably chew. 
To be sure, everybody agrees that it would 
be a splendid thing if science and technology 
could be harnessed to what have now been 
called “national needs”. The problem is that 
wishes do not easily become realities. In the 
past few years, for example, there has been 
a great deal of disappointment in the im- 
plicit promise that science and technology 
automatically bring prosperity as measured 
by the rate of growth of the GNP. Is tnere 
not now a danger that many of the pro- 
grammes being mounted by the National 
Science Foundation will convey the implicit 
promise that national needs of particular 
kinds will similarly be satisfied? The pro- 
gramme of meteorological research will al- 
most certainly be fruitful, for example, if 
only as a means of keeping other agencies 
(such as the newly created National Oceano- 
graphic and Atmospheric Agency) on their 
toes. But is there not a danger that by mar- 
keting the project as one that is somehow 
linked with the possibility of controlling cli- 
mate, the foundation may be giving hostages 
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to fortune? The other projects on the foun- 
dation’s shopping list at present are similarly 
well constructed, but here again there is a 
danger that too much may be expected of 
them. If anything, the name chosen for 
these activities as a group—Research Ap- 
plied to National Needs—is too grand for 
comfort. Would it not be prudent for the 
foundation to back-pedal gently on this 
issue? 

Another continuing source of anxiety is 
the distribution of resources. Over the years, 
the foundation seems constantly to have 
been tempted to spend its funds on schemes 
not strictly relevant to its primary objec- 
tives. Even if the new budget comes true, 
less than a half of what the foundation 
spends will go on the support of research 
in universities. The new programme of 
applied research promises to be one of the 
fastest growing in the foundation's pattern 
of activity. The obvious danger is that it 
will turn out to be a diversion of resources 
from the overriding task of making the 
fullest use of the intellectual resources of 
the United States. Only time will tell, but 
this is one of the points at which the founda- 
tion’s critics will direct the closest attention. 

The foundation's credibility would be more 
easily assured if it were somehow able to 
carry greater weight. The appointment of 
four distinguished scientists as assistant 
directors has not by itself removed the 
fuzziness which characterizes the dealings 
of the foundation with the outside world. In 
comparison with the National Institutes of 
Health, for example, the foundation gives 
the appearance of being less confident of its 
internal machinery. Certainly the study sec- 
tions of the NIH, responsible for awarding 
research grants, have a prestige to which the 
corresponding committees of the NSF have 
hardly begun to aspire. And it remains a 
painful fact that after several years of 
promises about the development of man- 
power statistics, the foundation is still at a 
loss to know the full extent of the supposed 
surplus of PhDs. Sceptics outside must in- 
evitably be alarmed that the growth of the 
foundation's budget will not be matched by 
the growth of its capacity to deal with day 
to day business. This is another point to 
keep the management awake at night. 


[From Nature, May 7, 1971] 
RANN Cur Down To SIZE 


The National Science Foundation has been 
only partly successful in its gambit of swing- 
ing nearly $100 million worth of extra funds 
through Congress under a newfangled and 
variegated umbrella called RANN. Last week, 
the Science and Astronautics committee of 
the House of Representatives told the foun- 
dation to reassign to its educational pro- 
grammes the money they had been stripped 
of in order to bolster the RANN scheme. The 
committee also compartmentalized the foun- 
dation’s budget so that funds cannot later be 
juggled around to thwart the committee's in- 
tentions, Subject to these reallocations, the 
committee has authcrized the House to vote 
the full $622 million budget for the NSF re- 
quested by the Executive. 

These actions are the recommendations of 
the committee’s subcommittee on Science, 
Research and Development which since 
March has been holding hearings on the 
NSF budget under its new chairman, John 
W. Davis of Georgia. The $622 million being 
requested of Congress for the fiscal year 
starting in July represents a substantial in- 
crease over the $506 million the foundation 
received last year. Of this increment, $74 
million is for the support of projects trans- 
ferred from or abandoned by other agencies, 
but even so, the foundation came out of the 
budget-making operation last February 
rather better than other agencies, a position 
for which it was required to make certain 
Sacrifices. 
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Chief of these was the castration of its ed- 
ucational and training programmes; support 
for institutions was chopped from $34.5 mil- 
lion in 1971 to $12.0 million and the science 
education support programme was reduced 
from $100.6 million to $77.3 million. The ra- 
tionale for these economies is the official be- 
lief that the supply of scientists is now suf- 
ficient and there is no need to expand pro- 
duction. The surplus so created kas been fun- 
nelled into applied science projects, lumped 
under the title of Research Applied to Na- 
tional Needs or RANN. 

The National Science Foundation is cus- 
tomarily thought of as the patron of basic 
research, in contrast with the mission-ori- 
ented agencies which support applied re- 
search. But foundation officials have made 
increasingly bolder use of a loophole inserted 
into the foundation’s charter in 1968 which 
sanctions the support of applied research. 
When justifying a budget, first before the 
Office of Management and Budget and then 
before Congress, it is easier to defend applied 
research than the purer sort, which may have 
much to do with the abrupt escalation in the 
NSF’s support of applied research, from 
nothing in 1969 to $12 million in 1970, $34 
million in 1971 and a proposed $81 million for 
the coming fiscal year. 

The $81 million for RANN is nearly a third 
of the total funds assigned to scientific re- 
search project support. (The $257.8 million 
assigned to the latter programme, however, 
includes $27.6 million for engineering and 
$12.8 million for materials research. Count- 
ing these with RANN as applied research, the 
NSF's proposed budget for 1972 contains $121 
million for the support of applied research 
projects and $217 million, or less than twice 
that, for the sustenance of basic research.) 
The growth of the RANN programme has this 
year been made at the expense of the educa- 
tion programmes, and it is this shift that 
the House subcommittee has reversed. 

The subcommittee, supported by the par- 
ent Science and Astronautics committee, has 
lopped $30.6 million off the RANN programme 
and another $11.7 million off the scientific 
research project support. These savings have 
been redistributed to institutional support, 
raised by $16.8 million to $28.6 million, and 
science education support, bumped up by; 
$22 million to $99.3 million. One reason for 
cutting RANN down to size was the subcom- 
mittee’s feeling that for what was still an 
experimental programme RANN was growing 
too fast for its own good. No one has for- 
gotten the fiasco the NSF got into with 
the last major test of its managerial skills, 
the Mohole project. The subcommittee was 
also impressed by the volume of mail received 
by Congressmen asking for the education 
grants to be restored. 

Reservations about the size of the RANN 
programme were also implicit in the remarks 
made before the committee by Philip Han- 
dler, president of the National Academy of 
Sciences and a member of the National Sci- 
ence Board, the governing body of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. “For my part,” 
Handler told the subcommittee last month, 
“I view RANN and its predecessor (the pro- 

e was known last year as IRPOS) as 
a large experiment . . . IRPOS has had no 
great successes of which it can boast—I hope 
the reason is only that it is young. Today, one 
cannot make any great claims that it has 
really solved a major problem which is press- 
ing on our society.” 

Handler was also the only witness before 
the subcommittee to criticize the Admini- 
stration’s throttling of the NSF education 
programmes, particularly the fellowship and 
traineeship programmes. “I consider taking 
money from these two sets of programmes 
as a trend in the wrong direction. Both are 
on the road to extinction if this set of recom- 
mendations in this year’s budget are in- 
deed implemented, and I hope this would 
not be the case,” Handler told the subcom- 
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mittee. The form of the programmes was 
laid down two years ago.by the National Sci- 
ence Board, of which Handler was then 
chairman. Evident from Handler's testimony, 
though not made explicit, was his disinclina- 
tion to countenance the board's volte-face 
on this issue. 

Of the four congressional committees that 
have to approve the NSF’s budget (an au- 
thorization and appropriations committee 
in both House and Senate), the House Ap- 
propriations committee is the one that 
wields the greatest influence. Authorization 
committees are often regarded as special 
pleaders for the agencies with which they 
deal, and in the case of the National Science 
Foundation the House Appropriations com- 
mittee has regularly slashed the annual 
budgets authorized by the Science, Research 
and Development subcommittee. 

The usual sequence has been for the lat- 
ter committee to authorize much more for 
the foundation than the President has re- 
quested in his budget and the Appropria- 
tions committee to appropriate much less. 
With new chairmen heading the relevant 
subcommittees, this year’s scenario promises 
to be less dramatic. Davis’s subcommittee 
apparently toyed with the idea of voting 
the foundation some $44 million above the 
Administration request but decided this 
would be a face-losing gesture in view of the 
certain refusal of the appropriations com- 
mittee to match such an increase. 

The relevant subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations committee, the HUD-Space- 
Science subcommittee, has in Edward P. 
Boland a chairman who, if not yet a proved 
friend of science, is at least prepared to 
make amicable remarks about the founda- 
tion in public (see Nature, 230, 9; 1971). The 
indications are that Boland’s subcommittee 
will vote the foundation much the same 
size of budget as the Administration is re- 
questing. 


[From Nature, May 7, 1971] 
NSF: PATRON on TYRANT? 


Public warning that the NSF's new-found 
fondness for applied research may lead it to 
browbeat the academic community into going 
along with these policies was delivered last 
week by Frederick Seitz, president of Rocke- 
feller University and former president of the 
National Academy of Sciences. Speaking to 
a meeting of the American Chemical Society 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, Seitz confessed to 
having “several grave misgivings with re- 
spect to the current enthusiasm for mission- 
oriented research which is emerging in Wash- 
ington.” Two instances cited by Seitz were 
the National Science Foundation’s growing 
support of applied research and the present 
campaign for a crash programme on cancer. 

The change in the charter of the NSF al- 
lowing it to support applied research, Seitz 
said, “may well bring about a widespread 
change in the relationships between the sci- 
entific officers in the agencies and the sci- 
entific community. The former may well be- 
gin to feel a far greater sense of command 
and be much more inclined to insist that the 
scientific community do its bidding.” Seitz 
also doubted whether the NSF, whose deal- 
ings up to now have been primarily with the 
academic community, can hope to develop 
Teally effective working relationships with 
industry. 

Commenting on the demands for an at- 
tack on cancer equal in intensity to the 
effort to construct the first atomic bomb, 
Seitz told the Chemical Society he doubted 
if basic knowledge about cancer justified 
the expenditure of large sums devoted pri- 
marily to applied objectives; it might be 
more profitable to focus “a substantial part 
of the support on cell biologists and molec- 
ular biologists who remain thoroughly mind- 
ful of the cancer problem in their funda- 
mental research.” 
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[From Science, April 16, 1971] 
HANDLER DIssENTS ON NSF BUDGET 


While the Administration’s proposed 1972 
budget for the National Science Foundation 
(NSF) has encountered general it not ardent 
approval in the scientific community, Philip 
Handler, president of the National Academy 
of Sciences (NAS) and former chairman of 
the National Science Board (NSB), has voiced 
objections to shifts in the budget that will 
emphasize applied research while subtract- 
ing funds for graduate science traineeships 
and fellowships. 

In testimony before the House subcommit- 
tee on science, research, and development, 
Handler warned that the current budget re- 
quest “starts down the trail of complete 
elimination of NSF training and fellowship 
programs.” Two programs have been elim- 
inated outright: first-year graduate train- 
eeships, and the Secondary Science Training 
Program for high school students. 

While the budget has grown considerably, 
Handler noted, most of the increment will 
go for picking up programs that have been 
dropped by other agencies. The rest, he said, 
is being funneled into the new applied re- 
search program, Research Applied to Na- 
tional Needs (RANN), whose budget is being 
doubied to $81 million. The year-old program 
(formerly known as Interdisciplinary Re- 
search Relevant to Problems of Our Society, 
or IRPOS) was inaugurated amid misgivings 
on the part of the NSB, said Handler. He said 
he still regards RANN as “experimental,” 
noted that it has not yet produced any sig- 
nificant contributions to the solution of na- 
tional problems, and reiterated his fears that 
too much emphasis on applied research might 
turn NSF into a “job shop.” 

Handler emphasized that he was speaking 
only as NAS president and not for the NSB, 
of which he is still a member. Apparently, he 
is a minority voice on the board. Its current 
chairman, Herbert Carter, said the proposed 
budget was endorsed by the board and that 
he regards the RANN program as extremely 
important for helping universities set up 
new interdisciplinary curriculum units. 

While the proposed NSF budget of $622 
million means an increase of $116 million 
over last year, the new money does not rep- 
resent a substantial increase for any NSF 
programs except RANN. Most of the money— 
$74 million—will be used to pay for programs 
transferred from other agencies, chiefiy the 
Department of Defense (DOD), and for pick- 
ing up projects which mission-oriented agen- 
cies like DOD and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission have had to drop for budgetary 
reasons. 

Handler’s budget complaints reflect the 
conflict that has bubbled up from time to 
time between him and the Administration 
over concepts of science funding (Science, 
25 December 1970). Handler believes that 
cutbacks in graduate student support re- 
flect a lack of faith in the future of the econ- 
omy, and he is fearful that too much applied 
research will erode the country’s basic re- 
search capability. The Administration, on 
the other hand, would prefer to hold the 
line on student support until the employ- 
ment picture brightens, and is eager to en- 
courage the conversion of technology to more 
socially useful ends.—C.H. 


[From Physics Today, May 1971] 
No Part-Time AGENCY FoR Basic RESEARCH! 
(By Harold L. Davis) 


Now that we have had some time to collect 
our wits following the onslaught of press re- 
leases, public statements and Government 
reports that traditionally accompany the 
presentation of the Administration’s new 
budget, we can begin to get a picture of what 
the budget situation for fiscal 1972 boils down 
to. Unfortunately the picture is as grim as we 
had feared. Although the Administration 
points out that the budget provides an overall 
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increase of 15% for funding for research at 
colleges and universities, the amount for the 
physical sciences is less compared to last year. 
In particular for basic research in physics the 
Government is proposing a cut of possibly 
4% in absolute funds. When inflation is 
thrown in, the decrease in real money might 
come close to 10%. 

On top of this setback, support from NSF 
has been eliminated for postdoctoral fellow- 
ships and sharply reduced for graduate 
traineeships, In effect physics departments 
will no longer be granted funds to continue 
operating the “holding patterns” that have 
been sustaining new graduates unable to 
find jobs. 

The increases for research the Government 
refers to are, of course, all channeled into 
environmental and social-science programs. 
There can no longer be any question that 
many physicists, if they are to be able to 
continue in professional careers, will have to 
find ways of marketing their talents in these 
suddenly more popular areas. 

We can not dispute the Administration’s 
right to order the budget priorities as it sees 
fit, but we can raise serious questions about 
whether it was really necessary to cut basic 
research in the physical sciences to provide 
the desired emphasis on programs directed 
to the immediate needs of society. 

The strategy has been to insist that the 
mission-oriented agencies drop basic re- 
search for more applied work and that NSF 
pick up these abandoned projects. But the 
1972 budget falls to provide NSF with 
enough funds to do this job. In physics NSP 
received an additional $12 million, but this 
is at least $5 million short of what is needed 
to pick up the physics contracts abandoned 
by the other agencies, In this same budget, 
however, NSF’s RANN program (Research 
Applied to National Needs) has been in- 
creased from $34 million to $81 million. The 
projects within this program are applied re- 
search efforts aimed at providing informa- 
tion that may be relevant to environmental 
and societal problems. 

Even though Congress has encouraged NSF 
to engage in applied research, it has never 
indicated that this kind of activity should 
become a major function of NSF. If NSF's 
primary purpose is to ensure the health of 
the nation’s basic research, why should these 
applied projects at NSF be given a whopping 
big raise in a year when some areas of basic 
research are being substantially cut? It 
would appear that the $41 million increase to 
RANN would more than take care of the cuts 
the physical sciences are being asked to 
take. Finally, in agreeing to take on these 
mission-oriented tasks, is NSF setting itself 
up for the same difficulties that NIH ex- 
perienced when Congress became impatient 
because the sensational break-throughs it 
was expecting in cancer, heart disease and so 
on were not materializing? The result could 
well be further cuts imposed on NSF’s funds 
for basic research. 

NSF is fast becoming the only agency sup- 
porting basic research, If the pure sciences 
are to survive we need to have NSF as a full- 
time agency, not a part-time agency. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Georgia yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. PELLY. I want to associate myself 
with the remarks the gentleman from 
Georgia has made with regard to the 
need for the training of scientists and 
engineers. I say this as one who has them 
literally running out of his ears, so far as 
my district is concerned. There are tre- 
mendous numbers in each of these cate- 
gories who are unemployed at the pres- 
ent time. 
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I was tempted at first to try to reduce 
the funds, in order perhaps to provide 
opportunities for those who are unem- 
ployed to be freer from competition from 
younger men coming out of colleges. On 
second thought, it came to me that the 
answer to our problems of today will be 
found in research. We are going to need 
these scientists and engineers if we are to 
overcome the problem of unemploy- 
ment on the one hand and the other mat- 
ters that bother our country today. Infla- 
tion is only one of the problems. 

In general we must upgrade our science 
and technology in this country to com- 
pete with foreign countries. We are going 
to need all the brainpower we have, much 
of which is unemployed at the moment. 
We will need additional scientific man- 
power. 

So I join the gentleman in his strong 
statement in this regard as one who off- 
hand, as I said, was inclined to feel at 
first we did not need this additional 
money for the training of technically up- 
graded scientists and engineers by our 
universities. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I should like 
to thank the gentleman from Washing- 
ton for his enlightened remarks. I hasten 
to say I believe he stated the matter 
better than I did, particularly in view of 
the unfortunate situation in which many 
of his constituents find themselves at 
this particular point in time. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. In fur- 
ther answer to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ScHMTITZ) , as to the ques- 
tion of mathematics and the use of com- 
puters, I call his attention to our work 
in the global atmospheric research pro- 
gram. This program is going to investi- 
gate the use of computers in simulating 
the possible consequences of large-scale 
weather prediction or even weather modi- 
fication. It will have to be largely a 
computer mathematical relations effort. 

The question has to be resolved in the 
next courle of years, Can we predict the 
state of the atmosphere for many days 
in advance with some reasonable cer- 
tainty? We are having a world confer- 
ence to find out how to work on this 
type of global atmospheric research 
program. 

We are putting $2.5 million in this bill, 
as a line item, for that particular type 
of program. This work will be for pre- 
dicting weather in the future, perhaps 
as far as 30 days in advance, by mathe- 
matical means. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr, COUGHLIN). 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 7960, a bill to authorize appro- 
priations for the National Science Foun- 
dation in fiscal year 1972. This is my 
first year as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics and I 
have been pleased to participate in de- 
liberations of both the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development and 
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of the full committee with regard to 
this legislation. 

Normally, we see very little in our 
news media about NSF. Yet its programs 
are vital to us. Basic research and science 
education are critical to the advance- 
ment of any modern nation; For the 
United States, a Nation which for years 
has bolstered the free world, they are 
pragmatic, everyday necessities. 

The total budget which we are con- 
sidering today is $622 million. This is 
not a large amount measured in terms 
of aircraft carriers which it might buy 
or the added dollars per month in social 
security payments. But it is large in 
terms of its importance to society. 

This Nation spends about $6 billion for 
research activities, and more than $15 
billion for total support of research and 
development. Most of these funds are 
expended by the mission oriented agen- 
cies, those which have specific objectives 
to accomplish and hence embark on re- 
search and development programs to ac- 
complish their goals. 

The NSF is unique in its objectives as 
compared to those of the mission ori- 
ented agencies. The Foundation's sup- 
port of basic research, based on criteria 
of excellence, has served as a standard 
for scientific activities throughout the 
world, It is this ideal of excellence which 
has been translated from the strictly 
scientific sphere into the rewarding tech- 
nological programs of many other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

In other words, leadership in science 
has been responsible for much of our 
leadership in technology. Indeed, within 
the industrial sector of our economy we 
find that investments in the development 
of new technologies generate many de- 
mands for new capital; and if it were 
not for the new products and processes 
which result from technological innova- 
tion, our economy would atrophy. 

A number of NSF programs which are 
little known are nonetheless increasingly 
important to our Nation. For example, 
the intergovernmental science program 
is designed to improve the ability of local 
governmental units to utilize science and 
technology for their own needs. This 
program, authorized at a level of $1 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1972, will permit such 
jurisdictions to cope more effectively 
with environmental and social problems, 
and to incorporate technological innova- 
tions in more of their day-to-day activ- 
ities. It will help State and local govern- 
ments overcome their specialized prob- 
lems through advanced planning and 
experimental programs carried on ini- 
tially on a pilot basis. Demonstrated 
successes can be expected in the near 
future. 

An important segment of these pro- 
grams will be associated with technol- 
ogy-transfer studies and demonstration 
projects designed to improve the methods 
of making available proven technological 
tools to local governmental units. This 
will not only avoid the expense of “re- 
inventing the wheel,” but will increase 
the yield from investments which we 
have already made in high technology 
programs throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The National Science Foundation can 
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be expected to continue making signif- 
icant contributions to our Nation, I be- 
lieve the legislation which we are con- 
sidering this afternoon will assure 
progress in this regard since it provides 
for a balanced program of scientific re- 
search and science education. I hope my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle will 
support it. 

Mr, BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Frey). 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Chairman, I give my 
strong support to the pending bill, H.R. 
7960. It will authorize funds for programs 
of scientific research and science edu- 
cation which are vital to our Nation. 

In approving a budget for fiscal year 
1972 which is substantially greater than 
that received by the National Science 
Foundation last year, the committee rec- 
ognized the importance of NSF support 
for basic research in the United States. 
Although the funds for NSF were in- 
creased, we realize that there is an in- 
creased necessity for the Foundation to 
assure efficient utilization of these funds. 
As has already been pointed out to the 
Members of this body, the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics made certain 
changes in the NSF request for fiscal year 
1972 although the overall total remained 
the same as proposed by the administra- 
tion. One of these changes was to in- 
crease by $3144 million the funds au- 
thorized for specialized research facilities 
and equipment. 

The purpose of this particular program 
is to help institutions obtain those fa- 
cilities and scientific equipment which 
progress in very advanced research re- 
quires, These items range from such 
things as nuclear accelerators to elec- 
tron microscopes and cryogenic equip- 
ment. In general, these are available for 
common use by a number of scientists, 
and permit these research scientists to be 
more productive and to engage in scien- 
tific investigations which they could not 
otherwise do. 

For example, we find that in a research 
field like earth sciences there is increas- 
ing need for laboratory studies to 
complement the traditional field inves- 
tigations. These studies require such 
items as mass spectrographs, electron 
microprobes, and seismic recording 
equipment. 

Although the committee added $314 
million for fiscal year 1972 in this budget 
category, the increase over last year is 
very modest. There still remains a large 
gap between the needs of scientists for 
these tools and the availability of the 
tools. Compounding the problem of pro- 
viding the necessary facilities and equip- 
ment is the increasing price of instru- 
mentation, due both to inflation and the 
cost of sophistication and complexity. 

Because of the high cost of many 
research facilities and their associated 
equipment, it is especially important that 
effective management be utilized in their 
operation. The items obtained with these 
expensive capital outlays must be uti- 
lized to the maximum extent, thereby 
reducing the cost of accomplishing spe- 
cific research objectives. I hope that the 
Foundation will continue to encourage 
utilization of specific equipment by vari- 
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ous departments in a single institution, 
as well as common use by similar re- 
search groups in different institutions 
whenever this is feasible. 

Another way of increasing the effec- 
tiveness of scientific equipment is to 
utilize those items which have been 
bought for specific purposes and are no 
longer needed for those particular proj- 
ects. We are all aware that this excess 
property is generated by various agencies 
such as the Department of Defense and 
NASA. It is bought for particular proj- 
ects in their programs and after those 
projects have been finished it should be 
used for other purposes whenever pos- 
sible. I hope that the National Science 
Foundation will develop, during the com- 
ing year, improved procedures for iden- 
tifying, and assigning this surplus 
equipment. In particular, I hope that 
increased utilization of surplus equip- 
ment for educational purposes, in con- 
trast to research activities, will be greatly 
increased. 

This concern for efficient management 
of our scientific resources is applicable 
to other Foundation activities. The Ma- 
terials Research Interdisciplinary Labo- 
ratories, formerly supported by the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency of the 
Department of Defense, is being trans- 
ferred to the NSF in fiscal year 1972. The 
total support level for the core research 
programs in these laboratories is more 
than $12 million a year. In the past the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency used 
& block funding procedure to support the 
laboratories, and this management 
mechanism seems to have been quite 
successful. I would hope that the NSF 
will continue this program funding pro- 
cedure whenever feasible. 

The Materials Laboratories are not the 
largest research centers supported by the 
NSF, however. A number of national 
centers, such as the National Center for 
Atmospheric Research and the National 
Radio Astronomy Observatory, are man- 
aged for NSF by consortia of universi- 
ties. These research centers make their 
facilities available to members of the 
scientific community for them to perform 
experiments, and therefore prevent un- 
necessary and costly duplication of capi- 
tal facilities. There are two large facili- 
ties, however, the Arecibo Observatory 
and the Haystack Observatory, which are 
managed by individual universities. 
These facilities are widely used by visit- 
ing scientists, and are similar in many 
ways to the national centers to which I 
have referred. NSF should carefully study 
the management arrangements for the 
Arecibo and Haystack Observatories, and 
attempt to optimize their management 
structures. In particular, consideration 
should be given to transferring manage- 
ment responsibility for these activities 
to appropriate consortia of universities. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Science 
Foundation plays a key role in the sup- 
port of basic research in this country. 
We must continue to adequately sup- 
port its programs, at the same time in- 
sisting on efficient accounting by the 
agency for public funds expended. I feel 
they have done a good job in the past, 
and hope they will do an even better job 
in the future. 
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Mr. BELL, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts (Mrs, HECKLER). 

Mrs. HECKLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the bill, 
H.R. 7960, as one of the most important 
and necessary services this body can per- 
form for the Nation. I am particularly 
interested in the funding of basic bio- 
chemical research contained in this legis- 
lation. 

The health and well-being of all Amer- 
icans, living and unborn, is and should be 
very near the top of our national agen- 
da—in war or peace. I am, therefore, ex- 
tremely gratified that the committee has 
approved a funding level increased by 
some 20 percent over the current fiscal 
year for the vital activities of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, 

It is especially heartening to see that 
the scientific research project support 
item has been expanded more than 30 
percent within the overall authorization. 
Basic research, to my mind, is the well- 
spring of all the remarkable break- 
throughs we have achieved and are try- 
ing to achieve in the field of health. 

This Nation, for example, is being 
called upon to dedicate a great deal of 
effort to combating and curing cancer. 
The basic physiological problem under- 
lying the disease is one of cell division. 
And there is beginning to come to light 
some evidence that the body creates 
abnormal cells all the time, but that its 
immunity mechanisms dispose of them. 
Cancer develops, apparently, when this 
mechanism breaks down and the abnor- 
mal cells proliferate. 

A basic understanding of the immu- 
nity mechanism and why it sometimes 
breaks down could very well be the key 
to the mystery that hides the origins of 
this horrible affliction from the minds 
of men. And that, Mr. Chairman, in- 
volves pure, basic biomedical research. 

The same is true in lifting the veil 
from our eyes on the transplantation of 
hearts, livers, lungs, and kidneys, and on 
understanding genetic defects. 

I commend the committee and its very 
fine chairman, the distinguished gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MILLER) and 
its ranking minority member, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FuLTON) as well as Mr. CABELL and 
Mr. BELL for their keen grasp of the 
situation, their appreciation of its ur- 
gency and their fine effort in reporting 
this bill. 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, per- 
mit me to respectfully urge the commit- 
tee to consider the possibility of a 
multiyear authorization for the National 
Science Foundation. 

Annual authorizations and the uncer- 
tainty indigenous to them do a certain 
amount of violence to the research 
laboratories that operate under NSF 
grants. They militate against deliberate, 
long range approaches to problems, be- 
cause of the pressures attendant on 
periodic reapplication. So laboratories at 
barely maintenance levels or which ebb 
and flow with funding are virtually 
useless. 

We should be certain that this coun- 
try has a permanent, stable basic re- 
search establishment, so that we are 
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not forced to proceed piecemeal on many 
problems that should command full- 
time, long range attention. We would 
thereby defeat the very purpose of our 
effort, and, I believe, deprive this Na- 
tion of the solutions which could come 
that much more easily and that much 
more quickly. 

In general, however, I feel the commit- 
tee has produced a very fine piece of 
legislation in H.R. 7960. 

I recommend these thoughts and this 
bill to the committee and to the House, 
Mr. Chairman, and urge their every con- 
sideration and decisive action. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. I 
am happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to compliment 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts on 
her very excellent statement. It is a most 
thoughtful statement. I believe the fields 
she is speaking of are very worthy of in- 
tensive and continued exploration. For 
example, the isolation of the gene and 
the ability to look into heredity factors 
are two major fields for advances in 
science in the near future. 

I would like to comment on the recom- 
mendation of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts with reference to NSF 
having a multiauthorization. 

We on this committee have changed 
the National Science Foundation in very 
many respects. This is just the third year 
of authorization for the National Science 
Foundation. We are dealing in policy 
changes. 

One place where we have made a 
change is in taking out the research 
applied to national needs. We have put 
it over into university research and 
scholarships. We feel that this should be 
emphasized, just as the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Davis) said. 

Another point is the fact that for the 
first time we have moved into line item 
authorization. We are pinning the budget 
down, rather than having a general au- 
thorization. We have felt during this 
transition period that we should still re- 
main in the 1-year authorization. NSF 
can then come back to us and justify their 
request not merely on an illustrative 
basis but on a specific basis, so we can 
monitor and see what has happened. 

Under those circumstances, I have 
favored the 1-year authorization for the 
coming year of 1972. Although we have 
not foreclosed the possibility of reviewing 
the matter again, this is our intent for 
the present. 

One of the criticisms of the National 
Science Foundation has been the fact 
that we have not had the authorizing 
capacity on our committee. We have not 
been able to get this matter of jurisdic- 
tion completely worked out. 

I want to say to the distinguished 
gentlewoman that she has an excellent 
idea in my judgment. We will look at it 
again this year and later next year. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. I 
appreciate the comments of the gentle- 
man from Pennylvania. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
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gentleman from Washington (Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK). 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the bill before us this afternoon, 
H.R. 7960. I believe this legislation is 
necessary to assure the continued ad- 
vance of scientific research and science 
education in this country. 

I have strong personal feelings con- 
cerning the need for supporting scien- 
tific research and development. I have 
spent many years of my own life in the 
environment of a large research and de- 
velopment activity. I have found that 
environment to be a challenging one 
personally and professionally. It is the 
kind of environment which is central to 
the successful functioning of any ad- 
vanced technological society. And, re- 
gardless of any personal feelings of the 
Members of this body concerning the de- 
sirability of further “greening of Amer- 
ica,” I think it is clear that our own 
society is not only technologically ori- 
ented at the present time but must un- 
avoidably become more so in the future. 

In order to have a successful national 
research and development effort, we 
must also have an effective science edu- 
cation activity. Science education and 
scientific research underlie any strong 
modern economy. Our own Nation must 
continue to forge ahead in science and 
technology if it is to compete success- 
fully in internationa] commerce. Well 
documented studies show, for example, 
that it is only through “high technology” 
exports that we have any hope of bring- 
ing the balance-of-payments problem 
under control. These high technology ex- 
ports in turn depend on the base of scien- 
tific research and development. 

Science has been properly described as 
the precursor to technology. A prudent 
national policy, therefore, requires a 
carefully balanced approach to the sup- 
port of scientific research and science 
education. The bill before us this after- 
noon presents such a balanced approach, 
one which will assure us that a decade 
from now we will have the necessary high 
quality students “in the pipeline.” It is 
this concern for the long term position 
of this Nation in science and technology 
which is reflected in the substantial in- 
creases for science education and insti- 
tutional support in H.R. 7960. 

I would be less than candid if I did not 
say that I personally believe even more 
of our national resources should be 
devoted to this kind of activity. A strong 
case could be made for increasing H.R. 
7960 above the $622 million total, and I 
am confident that others in this body 
share this feeling. However, within the 
fiscal constraints which all of us rec- 
ognize exist at the present time, I believe 
this legislation takes a proper approach, 
and is worthy of the support of each and 
every one of my colleagues. 

I would like to make a few comments 
concerning specific aspects of the bill. 
As has been noted earlier, it contains a 
line item budget rather than a lump sum 
authorization. I believe this is a step for- 
ward for the National Science Founda- 
tion, because it permits closer analysis 
of its programs by the Congress. If these 
programs are important to the national 
welfare and are managed effectively, and 
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every indication is that they are, I believe 
this closer scrutiny will result in in- 
creased congressional support. 

The large new program undertaken by 
the NSF entitled “Research Applied to 
National Needs,” is one which was closely 
studied by the committee during its de- 
liberafions this year. We all agreed that 
it is necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to support this kind of program. I 
personally would like to have seen it 
funded at a higher level in fiscal year 
1972. I believe the problems which it has 
been designed to attack are of the highest 
priority, and further delay can only in- 
crease the complexities of their solutions. 

But I also recognize that there are 
valid questions regarding the procedures 
for implementing these problem-oriented 
research activties. Not only have ques- 
tions arisen in the minds of members of 
the committee who have had long ex- 
perience in science policy matters, but 
doubts have also been raised by leaders 
within the scientific community. I think 
it is significant that both the present and 
immediate past president of the National 
Academy of Sciences have questioned the 
appropriateness of using the NSF frame- 
work for branching out into large-scale 
applied research activities. 

Because these doubts have been raised 
in the minds of the members of the 
committee, I think it is appropriate that 
an effort be made during the coming year 
to answer these policy questions. It we 
can, in fact, determine where within the 
Federal Establishment various kinds of 
problem-oriented research should be 
supported, we will have performed a sig- 
nificant service. I look forward to par- 
ticipating in this study, and hope that 
it will give guidance to this committee 
and the other committees of the Con- 
gress in developing the fiscal year 1973 
budgets. The problems which face our 
Nation need to be addressed by well-orga- 
nized, properly funded research efforts. 
I hope that next year, whether through 
the NSF or through other agencies, the 
resources will be made available to match 
the magnitude of the problems. 

Mr. Chairman, science.and technology 
form the basis for our military strength, 
our commercial success and are our only 
hope for restoring the quality of our en- 
vironment to that level which we desire. 
To hang back from supporting scientific 
research and science education would be 
an extremely shortsighted policy. H.R. 
7960 deserves the support of every Mem- 
ber of this Chamber, and I hope their 
support will be forthcoming this after- 
noon. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield at 
this time to the distinguished chairman 
of the full committee, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. MILLER), the re- 
maining time to close the debate on this 
side. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, before I say anything further, I 
want to compliment the subcommittee 
that has brought out this bill and this 
report. The subcommittee is chaired by 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Davis), 
but because of illness, he could not com- 
plete the hearings, and Mr. CABELL 
stepped in to carry on the work. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON) also 
Mr. MosHer, Mr. BELL, and the other 
minority members of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this was a unanimous 
report. I want to assure you that it was 
gone over very thoroughly in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very easy to reach 
out and ask questions about some of these 
programs. But if you study some of the 
results that have been of great value to 
this country, you find that the reasons 
these were brought about are the result 
of research which people who do not un- 
derstand science will stand in the well 
and criticize. 

Mr. Chairman, I was not going to tell 
this story, but now I think I will. 

Some years ago a number of scien- 
tists with nothing else to do, according 
to the critics and the people who had 
ridiculed science, spent their time in iso- 
lating the scent with which the female 
screwworm fly attracted the male screw- 
worm fly. 

Now, it is very hard to reduce this 
to dollars and cents, but I think if you 
will ask the Department of Agriculture, 
they will even furnish you with a little 
pamphlet on the consequences. 

As a result of this study scientists 
could synthesize the scent and attract 
the male fly, which was then submitted 
to radiation, sterilized and released. 

The population of the dangerous 
screwworms in this country thus went 
down. Until today, Florida, where they 
never could produce cattle because of 
the screwworm, is one of the biggest 
producers of cattle in the United States. 

Alabama, Georgia, parts of Mississip- 
pi—the South where the weather is very 
wholesome for the screwworms—are 
practically rid of them, and we find our- 
selves now with new sources of beef and 
a new source of wealth. 

And yet how well would we get along 
if we came today to ask for money to 
perform that experiment. Luckily there 
were minds that were inquisitive enough 
to go out and find the truth, and having 
found and put into the banx of knowl- 
edge some new facts, they were there to 
be called upon when we needed them. 

I am happy to support the annual au- 
thorization for the National Science 
Foundation. The bill before us I believe 
is a reasonable one, as you have already 
heard. I recommend the authorization 
for the National Science Foundation of 
$622 million for 1972. That is the amount 
the administration requests. 

I am very happy to see the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECK- 
LER), interest herself in this field, as we 
need people who are interested in science 
coming in and helping us out. I can as- 
sure you that I think the members of 
this committee are quite conversant with 
what can be done and and what will be 
done. 

We are on the threshold of a break- 
through in the weather situation, as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FUL- 
TON), has pointed out. I wish that all of 
you could visit the National Center for 
Research in Boulder, Colo., so as to see 


the very sophisticated and fine work that 
is being done there. 


Six hundred years ago it took a man 
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with courage in the person of Prince 
Henry, the navigator of Portugal, to go 
out and find new ways to cross the 
ocean, new ways to navigate, new ways 
to build ships which made the discovery 
of this country possible and which 
changed the whole maritime system of 
the world. As he explored and innovated, 
so are we doing in supporting the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

I am sure that even in a State that 
I am very close to, Iowa, my mother was 
born there and my wife comes from Iowa, 
there is a lot of room for investigation 
to improve conditions in this very nice 
State. I am glad to see my friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) smile 
at me. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I would 
be very happy to yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Some animals have dis- 
covered the screwworms out there. Will 
this take care of that? 

Mr. MILLER of California. The trou- 
ble is that I spoke of the screwworm fly, 
and the results of the eliminating of the 
screwworm in the Southeastern part of 
the United States. I said nothing about 
the screwworms in Iowa. I am sorry the 
gentleman did not differentiate between 
the two. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to compliment 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Now that Iowa 
has been brought up, I would like to men- 
tion that one of the chief developments 
of space has been with respect to both 
forestry and agricultural products such 
as corn. In this area we have been called 
upon to look for the corn blight, and we 
can find it by means of infrared pictures 
taken from space. 

I might also say to the gentleman 
from Iowa relevant to the recent corn 
blight which spread northward—that it 
has been closely followed and observed 
from space, and correlated, and retarda- 
tion applied at the point where you 
needed it the most. 

So I am sure the gentleman from Iowa 
would join in thanking the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for the fine work which it and other or- 
ganizations are doing. Such research now 
turns out to be very practical research for 
Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from California 1 more min- 
ute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am hap- 
py to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, in the first 
place the gentleman seems to question 


my seriousness. I want the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to know I was deadly 


serious in the remarks I made. 
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But to get back to the corn blight— 
I thought we passed a bill last week in- 
volving a good many millions of dollars 
that is going to take care of the corn 
blight? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Somebody 
has to know the techniques of taking care 
of the corn blight and how to find those 
techniques. You have to know the tech- 
niques before you can apply it. Since we 
are talking of science in Iowa, it was 
through research made in the field and 
not by people in white coats that brought 
about the type of corn you now grow in 
Iowa. And it is give you about a 3-to-1 
production. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us, I 
believe, is a responsible one and, as you 
have already heard, it recommends the 
authorization for NSF in 1972 of $622 
million. This is the amount the admin- 
istration requested. 

The Subcommittee on Science, Re- 
search, and Development did a thorough 
job of reviewing the bill. It made com- 
petent and needed changes in some of the 
internal programs, and we have imposed 
some new and reasonable controls on this 
growing budget. 

I believe the hearings and the report 
are adequate evidence of the careful job 
which was done in the committee. 

I consider the Science Foundation’s 
overall budget to be one of the most cru- 
cial which our Federal Government spon- 
sors. 

NSF is the only agency in the National 
Government which has responsibility for 
the health of basic research and science 
education. 

Without healthy endeavors in these 
fields, I submit, our country will be in 
serious trouble. 

Sometimes people say that NSF does 
not have a mission. 

This may be true in comparison with 
the easily defined missions of most Gov- 
ernment departments, but fundamentally 
the NSF does have a mission—and that 
mission is to make sure that our scientific 
tool chest is filled with the substance 
needed to produce better technology. 

Without the latter, we shall never solve 
the serious problems, social, physical, and 
economic, which face the Nation. 

We intend to see to it that the science 
foundation continues to perform this 
function. 

Mr. Chairman, while it may not be 
necessary to remake the point, I still 
want to emphasize that without the kind 
of basic research and education which 
the foundation supports, we should never 
have had the great advances which have 
done so much for the people of the United 
States. 

We should never have had the food, 
nor the housing, nor the health care, 
nor the security. 

Without this kind of effort we should 
not have seen the. development of nu- 
clear energy, of radar, of the jet engine, 
of the laser, of the transistor, of the 
superconductor—or any other of the 
hundreds of technological applications 
which have played such an important 
role in the development of our Western 
civilization. 

And make no mistake about it, the 
fundamental information on which all 
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of these developments were based was 
not uncovered with a particular goal or a 
particular product in mind. 

That information came simply because 
some sharp scientific minds were curious 
and were motivated toward finding the 
basic truths of nature. 

We must have this sort of exploration 
or the source of all our needed tech- 
nologies will dry up in short order. 

Mr. Chairman, it has already been 
noted that our Committee made certain 
changes in the Foundation’s programing. 

I believe a word of caution to the 
Foundation is in order because of the 
rapid shift of the Foundation into the 
applied area—which was to be accom- 
plished this year by drastically cutting 
back good programs in support of science 
education. 

Those cutbacks, I might say, produced 
strong quakes throughout the academic 
community and, as all Members know, 
the reverberations were clearly felt here 
on Capitol Hill. 

While we on this Committee have en- 
dorsed the general concept of the Foun- 
dation’s new program called “Research 
Applied to National Needs,” I think it 
appropriate to emphasize that there is 
plenty of basic research to be done in 
conjunction with national needs. 

It would be wasteful and unproductive 
for the Science Foundation to become a 
catch-all for the proposals of those 
scientists and engineers who are looking 
for funding for their applied research. 

This is not to disparage such propos- 
als; it is to suggest that there are many 
sources already in existence for this type 
of thing. 

In fact, we now have at least 10 Fed- 
eral departments and a dozen independ- 
ent agencies which are putting some $15 
bihon into applied research and develop- 
ment. 

I do not mean, obviously, to imply that 
NSF should give no support to applied 
research. 

This committee in 1968 sponsored the 
NSF Amendments Act which gave. the 
Foundation authority to support applied 
research in special circumstances. 

But I emphasize “special” circum- 
stances. 

The Foundation’s propensity to move 
toward applied research, which is shown 
by the fact that in less than 2 years the 
applied portion of their budget has 
reached 15 percent, appeared overly am- 
bitious. 

Hence the changes which you have 
heard described. 

Mr. Chairman, we intend to keep a 
close survey of the Foundation’s opera- 
tions between now and the submission of 
the 1973 budget. The Foundation is 
growing, properly so, and its develop- 
ment warrants careful legislative over- 
sight. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 


man from Illinois (Mr. RAILSBACK) . 
Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 


Tise in support of H.R. 7960 authorizing 
appropriations to the National Science 
Foundation for fiscal 1972 and strongly 
recommend the action of the committee 
in increasing allocations for specialized 
research facilities and equipment, insti- 
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tutional support for science, and science 
education support. 

I wish to commend the committee and 
the Subcommittee on Science and Re- 
search and Development for taking af- 
firmative action in these important areas 
and urge my colleagues’ support for the 
continued improvement of science educa- 
tion at the college level. 

In testifying before the Subcommittee 
on Science, Research, and Development 
of the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, I attempted to raise the issue of 
the small, private college and the impor- 
tance of NSF funds to their science pro- 
grams. I believe it important to again 
express my strong views on this subject 
before this body. 

I myself have seen the problems faced 
by the small, midwest private college 
on a first-hand basis. I am a graduate of 
Grinnell College, and Knox College, Mon- 
mouth College and Augustana College 
are all in my congressional district. 

Although it may be necessary to speak 
in dollars and cents as is always the case 
in considering authorizations, what real- 
ly concerns me is the discernible trends 
which can be found—sometimes dis- 
guised—in the numerical budget figures 
proposed by NSF. 

Those of you who have small private 
colleges in your districts know the finan- 
cial problems that confront them. Some 
are on the brink or have gone out of bus- 
iness—many have had to cut their facul- 
ty numbers and their curriculum. How 
has this come about? Well, for one ob- 
vious reason, the cost of higher education 
has gone up just like other costs. An- 
other reason is that the larger State 
schools have budgets financed by the tax- 
payers which permit a professional staff 
with primary responsibility of securing 
more largesse from the State and Fed- 
eral coffers. As a former State legislator 
in Illinois, I can tell you that State col- 
leges and universities, because of power- 
ful lobbying efforts and friends in the 
State legislatures, are able to mount big 
campaigns for State help. 

I do not mean to imply that this was 
all bad, although in some cases I am 
convinced there was a great deal of 
wasteful expenditures by the State 
schools. But what I do mean to imply is 
that these lobbying efforts by the State 
schools have been to the detriment of 
private colleges which have had to rely 
on tuition payments, alumni contribu- 
tions, and foundation grants for their 
existence. 

I have personally toured the science 
departments of both Knox and Mon- 
mouth Colleges, where I visited with the 
faculty representing the various science 
disciplines on their campuses. My visit to 
Monmouth College was at least 2 years 
ago and was therefore not infiuenced 
by the present budget considerations, but 
rather was to show me a new science 
building built with the help of Federal 
funds. At that time, each professor or 
assistant professor took great pride in 
showing me equipment provided by NSF 
funds as well as relating to me the great 
success of that school’s participation in 
NFS programs. 

I got the idea, which has since been 
fortified by my visit to the Knox College 
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campus and its science department, that 
NSF funds have become an integral part 
of a greatly improved science education 
program in the small private colleges. I 
am fearful that much of the progress 
stemming from such programs is in dan- 
ger of dying an agonizing death because 
of a lack of a balanced NSF budget diet. 

The fiscal 1972 budget for the Nationa] 
Science Foundation, insofar as it con- 
cerns science education support, is only 
about 64 percent of what the actual ex- 
penditures were 2 years ago in fiscal 
1970. At this rate, there will be little or 
nothing left by 1976, the 200th year of 
our Nation’s history. I was pleased that 
the subcommittee authorized more gen- 
erous portions than the meager budget 
request asked. 

NSF Director McElroy had given in ex- 
planation for this cutback, the need to 
increase research. I think that this body 
in weighing the presentation by NSF 
should ask itself “What then happens to 
the small, private college which is not a 
research factory as are many of our re- 
search-oriented graduate schools in our 
large universities?” 

To me the great mistake in the NSF 
budget request is the very large cuts 
made in the science education program. 
Nearly every category under that pro- 
gram is greatly reduced under NSF 
proposals. 

Several of the programs have in fact 
been summarily eliminated or zero 
funded. In short, the withdrawal of NSF 
support for science education by the 
Office of Management and Budget— 
TOMB—is very appropos of its acronym. 

The student science training pro- 
gram—precollege—has given in its 11 
years 80,000 high ability high school stu- 
dents a head start in science through 
grants for summer study. It was so suc- 
cessful, the claim is made, that we no 
longer need to encourage these select 
young people to enter the field of science. 
I wonder where they will go. 

The undergraduate research participa- 
tion program since 1959 has also been 
highly successful. It offered students an 
opportunity to work closely with a sci- 
entist in summers and part time during 
the academic year in research. Because 
some institutions incorporated student 
participation research into regular cur- 
ricula, the academic year program has 
been gradually phased out. But the sum- 
mer phase was found to be in many 
cases the only source of external support 
for research in several small, less re- 
search-oriented colleges. This program 
would have been reduced by 60 percent 
under the NSF budget. 

The post doctoral fellowship program 
for advanced research was to be elim- 
inated. The advanced science education 
program was also put to death. 

The teacher education efforts are most- 
ly found in the summer institute pro- 
gram under the heading of instructional 
personnel development. As crucial to the 
future of science education as this pro- 
gram is, it still apparently needs the 
strenuous backing of Congress to even 
survive the budget preparing process, 

The NSF budget shows a reduction of 
$13.5 million from actual fiscal 1970 ex- 
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penditures for the institute’s program— 
a reduction of over one-third. 

The college science improvement pro- 
gram—COSIP—is peculiarly designed to 
help small colleges upgrade their science 
instruction. It has been of particular help 
to Knox, Monmouth, and Augustana Col- 
leges. The innovations and comprehen- 
sive plans made possible by these grants 
have been very worthwhile. Yet in fiscal 
1971 this program was cut by one-third 
and in fiscal 1972 it remains at the low- 
ered level, except for an increase of $5 
million which is earmarked for black 
colleges only. 

There is one final program I would like 
to mention, namely the instructional 
scientific equipment program which is 
now “suspended” and which is proposed 
to be eliminated in the fiscal 1972 budg- 
et. This program is already sorely missed 
and it must be revived by Congress or 
the quality of instruction will suffer at 
the lack of necessary equipment. 

In closing, I call to the attention of 
my colleagues the special contributions 
of our smaller private colleges and of 
their special needs, which lie mainly in 
those areas wherein the NSF has pro- 
posed eliminations or cutbacks of pro- 
grams in science education support. I 
sincerely believe that they deserve a 
better fate and I would urge that this 
body approve the bill as reported and 
substantially increase the NSF budget 
requests for these programs, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I welcome 
this opportunity to speak briefly about 
the National Science Foundation bill we 
are considering. In my opinion, this bill 
is a good one, The 1970’s, I believe, will 
be the period where science and scientific 
research become relevant to the immedi- 
ate challenges. These challenges are 
many, Each is equally important whether 
it be ending malnutrition, rehabilitating 
our great cities, or preserving our ecology. 
Additionally, the 1970’s will, in my view, 
bring about the bottoming-out of cuts in 
the area of Federal funding for the sci- 
entific community. 

At the same time we cannot sacrifice 
applied research for the basic research 
of our country. Above all, we need to 
create a funding program and delivery 
system that provides balance between 
applied research and basic research, be- 
tween physical and social sciences, be- 
tween the in-house and in-field investi- 
gations and which overcomes one of the 
major problems facing the scientific com- 
munity today, that of lack of predicta- 
bility and continuity of funding. 

I think the changes that the commit- 
tee made in this measure before us 
today were proper and I believe that they 
will actually improve the quality of NSF 
programs for fiscal 1972. I am pleased 
to say that several of these changes were 
amendments which I proposed and feel 
very strongly about. These involved three 
major areas of NSF programs. When we 
first started to work on this bill I was 
particularly disturbed that 11 programs 
supporting eductaion had been complete- 
ly deleted. Six of these were under stu- 
dent development, three were instruc- 
tional and personnel programs and two 
came under the heading of instructional 
program development. My amendments 
within the committee restored five of 
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these deleted programs and increased two 
others which were badly cut. For ex- 
ample, the committee agreed to restore 
to the student science training program 
$2 million. As my colleagues know, this 
is the program that identifies high schoo] 
students with exceptional ability in sci- 
ences and is of tremendous assistance to 
them in pursuing a college career in the 
field in which they are most interested. 
Already some 80,000 carefully selected 
students with the highest ability have 
been aided by this program. In addition, 
one of the amendments which I offered 
and which the committee accepted called 
for the restoration of $4 million to the 
university undergraduate research par- 
ticipation program. Termination of this 
program would have severely penalized 
the less research-oriented 4-year colleges 
across the country. In addition, I pro- 
posed the restoration of $1.5 million to 
the postdoctoral fellowship program. 
This will permit advanced training for 
the most competent new Ph. D.’s but 
would withhold them from the active 
labor market for the time being. 

An equally vital area of funding is that 
of pre-college-level institutes for second- 
ary teachers. The committee accepted 
my amendment here increasing this by 
$2 million. The addition of this money 
will only partially reduce the drastic cut- 
back in the number of participants in 
fiscal 1972. 

We were also successful in restoring 
$1.5 million for the college teacher pro- 
gram, This program brings college teach- 
ers during summer periods into an ap- 
prenticeship under the guidance of a re- 
search scientist. The real beneficiaries 
are the smaller teaching oriented col- 
leges. These are a few of the highlights 
of the efforts we made to improve the 
bill that was originally sent us. Addi- 
tional funds for science education, in my 
view, are of the highest priority and are 
absolutely essential to the advancement 
of science and industry. 

At the outset of my remarks here to- 
day I touched briefly on the need for 
greater support in the field of problem- 
oriented research. I believe that the same 
will and determination that marked our 
successful landing of men on the moon 
must be given these immediate chal- 
lenges. 

Toward this end Congress must play a 
role in making certain that scientific re- 
search becomes relevant to solving pov- 
erty, pollution, and the problems of the 
cities. During this committee’s hearings 
with both NASA and with the National 
Science Foundation, I have repeatedly 
raised the question as to the desirability 
of having a coordinated agency serve as 
the vehicle for conducting this country’s 
applied research. We are well aware, I 
believe, of the potential conflict which 
may arise between the RANN programs 
and the applied technology programs of 
NASA. I suggested that the Congression- 
al role must be to determine what will be 
the optimum delivery system for accom- 
plishing this country’s applied research, 
while not sacrificing basic research op- 
portunities. The legislative report ac- 
companying H.R. 7960 addresses itself to 
this issue. I should like to quote from 


that report: 
As a general principle, the Committee feels 
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that in order to maximize the return on in- 
vestment in research and development for 
& particular socially desirable area, as many 
of the specific decisions as possible should 
be placed in the hands of the actual user of 
the research results. This means that, where 
feasible, problem oriented research should 
be supported by the appropriate mission 
agency. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
NSF should not play an important role in 
supporting problem oriented research. It 
does mean that the Committee desires to 
look in more detail at NSF plans in this 
regard, and in particular to contrast policies 
for funding problem oriented research 
through RANN with alternative mechanisms 
in the mission agencies. 

During the coming year the Subcommittee 
on Science, Research and Development hopes 
to inquire into these policy issues on a broad 
basis. It will survey not only the RANN pro- 
gram at NSF and existing mission agency 
support of problem oriented research, but 
possible mechanisms through which the NSF 
and the mission agencies can cooperate in 
the support of research activities appropriate 
to both. 


In my view the proposed study will be 
extremely important and can very well 
have a significant impact on this Nation’s 
science policy. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consid- 
eration this afternoon is vital to the 
continued progress of science education 
and scientific research. The programs of 
the NSF underlie our country’s strength 
in the most fundamental manner. The 
genius which lies within wisely concen- 
trated research must be honored. This 
bill does just that. I support it in its en- 
tirety and it would be my hope that my 
colleagues would do likewise. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. I rise in sup- 
port of the Committee of Science and 
Astronautics’ action in restoring the un- 
dergraduate research program to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation authorization. 
I would, at this time, particularly com- 
mend my distinguished colleague, GEORGE 
Mitter of California, the committee 
chairman, and JAMES FULTON of Penn- 
sylvania, the ranking minority member, 
for having the foresight to maintain this 
investment in the development of the 
Nation's future scientific manpower. This 
program provides for $4 million in grants 
to highly skilled, serious-minded stu- 
dents working under the tutilage of ma- 
ture scholars, The experience gained by 
these students considerably accelerates 
their maturation into productive schol- 
ars and well-qualified teachers. The his- 
tory of this program shows not merely 
the byproduct of academic exercises but 
frequently the work of the students has 
been published in the more demanding 
scholarly journals. The Nation has a vi- 
tal interest in maintaining an ever-ac- 
celerating growth of scientific knowledge 
and expertise and the URP is an essen- 
tial ingredient in that effort. What bet- 
ter way to invest in the future of the Na- 
tion’s scientific manpower than to intro- 
duce young, well-qualified students to 
the challenge and excitement of research 
which will strengthen them as profes- 
sionals and ultimately insure the con- 
tinuation of the Nation’s scientific 
growth? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Chairman, sci- 
ence has occasionally been called a sim- 
ple exercise in human curiosity, a demon- 
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stration of mankind’s desire to know 
what lies over the next hill. 

To a very significant extent this is 
true. But it is far from being the entire 
story. 

The creative product of scientific re- 
search is the discovery of fundamental 
truth. Science is not unique in that en- 
deavor. But science is unique in that its 
creations are more than just pleasing or 
enlightening to man or satisfying to his 
curiosity; ultimately the discoveries of 
science are useful. 

It may be difficult—even impossible— 
to see the utility of a new piece of knowl- 
edge at the time it is revealed. Penicillin’s 
antibiotic powers remained a laboratory 
curiosity for years; Newton’s laws of mo- 
tion and Kepler’s celestial mechanics 
could not have anticipated the man-made 
satellites that depend on them; the laser 
for more than a decade was a solution 
in search of a problem; even the wheel 
would never have been invented if some 
contemplative Neanderthal or Cro 
Magnon had not first developed an intui- 
tive understanding of such fundamental 
phenomena as friction, mass, and mo- 
mentum. 

In each case, understanding had to 
precede utility. Progress, both past and 
future, must be seen as a mix of fresh 
scientific insights and the useful develop- 
ments that ultimately grow out of them. 

This takes time. It is a major purpose 
of many of the programs of the National 
Science Foundation today, however, to 
narrow the gap between understanding 
and application, and to find ways to link 
fundamental research with utility. 

Even a casual look at some of the re- 
search being supported by NSF demon- 
strates the ultimate value of science, 
though its utility has rarely been readily 
apparent at the outset. 

For example: 

Scientists at the State University of 
New York at Stony Brook, working with 
the CBS Laboratories, are taking holog- 
raphy—the use of lasers to produce 
three-dimensional images—and marry- 
ing it to the penetrating properties of 
ultra high frequency sound. The upshot 
will be a marked ability to surpass X-rays 
in studying the functioning organs of the 
body in three dimensions—an important 
diagnostic advance. 

Physicists working at the MIT Na- 
tional Magnet Laboratory, appear to be 
developing through magnetism another 
advanced diagnostic tool. It is being 
based on the fact that the body’s organs 
put out direct electrical current as well 
as the alternating current read in the 
standard electrocardiograms and electro- 
encephalograms. The d.c. output, which 
indicates a separate class of physiologi- 
cal functions, is not as easily read; elec- 
trodes on the skin will not do the job for 
dc. as they will for a.c. Since electric 
currents create magnetic fields, however, 
scientists can read the d.c. magnetic 
fields and draw conclusions about the 
function or malfunction of the heart, the 
brain and other organs. 

These are examples on the health side. 
Other NSF grantees have synthesized 
genes as a step toward understanding 
and correcting genetic errors. They have 
advanced understanding of enzymes and 
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are learning what makes one cell dif- 
ferent in form and function from an- 
other, launching an entirely new scien- 
tific discipline in the process. 

In other problem areas, NSF-support- 
ed research has laid the scientific base 
through which eutrophying Lake Wash- 
ington has been restored to a level of pur- 
ity unknown for decades. Research on 
pheromones—chemical signals between 
members of a species—is paving the way 
to a whole new era of pest control 
through means which do not burden the 
environment with toxic substances. As- 
tronomers are turning a scientific nui- 
sance to society’s benefit: They for years 
have been keeping track of the atmos- 
pheric pollutants that interfere with 
their study of celestial objects. As a re- 
sult they have a 50-year record of pollu- 
tion, as well as techniques they are now 
applying to precise monitoring and 
tracking of air pollution trends and 
movements. 

Science Foundation support has ena- 
bled scientists to achieve a breakthrough 
in mimicking the way plants fix nitrogen 
from the air, making it available for 
plant growth; the implications for fer- 
tilizer production, especially in the 
underdeveloped world, are great. The 
deep-sea drilling project is finding evi- 
dence of sea-bottom petroleum deposits 
in new areas and developing techniques 
for the possible detection of oil beneath 
the sea, without drilling into oil-bearing 
formations themselves. It has also devel- 
oped techniques for changing drill bits 
and replacing them in holes being drilled 
beneath great depths of water, a neces- 
sary technique if suboceanic oil is to 
become a resource. And a new area of 
targeted, fundamental materials research 
may represent the only hope the United 
States has for catching up with the 
Russians and others in the tooling of the 
superhard materials on which so much 
modern metallurgy depends. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think there 
can be any question that American suc- 
cess in international trade has been 
largely due to our investments in funda- 
mental research—often long before any 
industrial applications for the research 
were foreseen, Our electronics, reactor, 
and chemical technologies, to name a 
few, each of which has made us a domi- 
nant force in world markets, were re- 
search based. Another example of a 
revolutionary modern technology with 
major commercial implications is the 
computer. Since 1953, ferrite cores have 
been the preferred storage element in 
high-speed digital computers. The re- 
search that contributed to their devel- 
opment began late in the last century in 
crystal chemistry, ceramic materials, and 
magnetic theory. The first automatic 
digital computer was not built until 1944. 
But when it came along, the knowledge 
necessary to make it already existed. If 
it had not, the computer revolution 
could never have taken place. 

Over the years, research has proven to 
be the wellspring for new technologies. 
It is essential that our research base for 
new technology be continually expanded 
to insure our competitive position in 
world markets and to meet the increas- 
ing demands of our domestic economy 
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for electrical power and other services 
and products. Economic studies show 
that it is our technology-intensive in- 
dustries that provide the plus factors in 
our international balance of trade. These 
same industries account for the employ- 
ment of a significant part of our work 
force. 

Conversely, it can be demonstrated 
that many of the American industries 
coming under pressure from foreign com- 
petitors are those whose historic tech- 
nological lead is eroding. 

In any case, a continued level of ef- 
fort in the support of research is in our 
long-range interests as a nation. If we 
are to be sure that we are ready, when- 
ever the successor to the computer comes 
along, we must support now the funda- 
mental scientific research on which fu- 
ture industrial and commercial—as well 
as individual and societal—health de- 
pends. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the National Science Foundation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, for the fol- 
lowing categories: 

(1) Scientific Research Project Support, 
$246,100,000. 

(2) Specialized Research Facilities and 
Equipment, $9,300,000. 

(3) National and Special Research Pro- 
grams, $136,000,000. 

(4) National Research Centers, $40,200,000. 

(5) Computing Activities, $17,500,000. 

(6) Science Information Activities, $9,800,- 


(7) International Cooperative Scientific 
Activities, $4,000,000. 

(8) Intergovernmental Science Programs, 
$1,000,000. 

(9) Institutional Support for Science, 
$28,800,000. 

(10) Science Education Support, $99,300,- 


(11) Planning and Policy Studies, $2,700,- 


(12) Program Development and Manage- 
ment, $24,300,000. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act— 

(a) not less than $2,000,000 of the sum 
stipulated in section 1 for Science Educa- 
tion Support shall be available for the “Stu- 
dent Science Training” program; 

(b) not less than $4,000,000 of the sum 
stipulated in section 1 for Science Education 
Support shall be available for the “Under- 
graduate Research Participation” program; 

(c) not to exceed $50,400,000 of the sum 
stipulated in section 1 for National and Spe- 
cial Research Programs shall be available 
for the “Research Applied to National Needs” 
program. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations made pursuant to 
authority provided in sections 1 and 5 shall 
remain available for obligation, for expendi- 
ture, or for obligation and expenditure, for 
such period or periods as may be specified 
in Acts making such appropriations. 

Sec. 4. Appropriations made pursuant to 
this Act may be used, but not to exceed 
$2,500, for official consultation, representa- 
tion, or other extraordinary expenses upon 
the approval or authority of the Director of 
the National Science Foundation, and his 
determination shall be final and conclusive 
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upon the accounting officers of the Govern- 
ment, 

Sec. 5. In addition to such sums as are 
authorized by section 1 hereof, not to exceed 
$3,000,000 is authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, for 
expense of the National Science Foundation 
incurred outside the United States to be 
paid for in foreign currencies which the 
Treasury Department determines to be ex- 
cess to the normal requirements of the 
United States. 

Sec. 6. No funds for any category listed in 
section 1 of this Act may be transferred to 
any other category listed in such section 
unless— 

(A) a period of thirty days has passed after 
the Director or his designee has transmitted 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and to the President of the Senate and 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics of the House of Representatives and 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of the Senate a written report contain- 
ing a full and complete statement concern- 
ing the nature of the transfer and the reason 
therefor, or 

(B) each such committee before the ex- 
piration of such period has transmitted to 
the Director written notice to the effect that 
such committee has no objection to the pro- 
posed action. 

Sec. 7. No amount appropriated pursuant 
to this Act may be used for any program 
which has not been presented to or requested 
of the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of the Senate, unless— 

(A) a period of thirty days has passed 
after the receipt by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President of the 
Senate and each such committee of notice 
given by the Director or his designee con- 
taining a full and complete statement of 
the action proposed to be taken and the facts 
and circumstances relied upon in support of 
such proposed action, or 

(B) each such committee before the ex- 
piration of such period has transmitted to the 
Director written notice to the effect that such 
committee has no objection to the proposed 
action. 

Sec. 8. (a) If an institution of higher edu- 
cation determines, after affording notice and 
opportunity for hearing to an individual at- 
tending, or employed by, such institution, 
that such individual has been convicted by 
any court of record of any crime which was 
committed after the date of enactment of 
this Act and which involved the use of (or 
assistance to others in the use of) force, dis- 
ruption, or the seizure of property under con- 
trol of any institution of higher education to 
prevent officials or students in such institu- 
tion from engaging in their duties or pursu- 
ing their studies, and that such crime was of 
a serious nature and contributed to a sub- 
stantial disruption of the administration of 
the institution with respect to which such 
crime was committed, then the institution 
which such individal attends, or is em- 
ployed by, shall deny for a period of two 
years any further payment to, or for the di- 
rect benefit of, such individual under any 
of the programs specified in subsection (c). 
If an institution denies an individual as- 
sistance under the authority of the preceding 
sentence of this subsection, then any in- 
stitution which such individual subsequently 
attends shall deny for the remainder of the 
two-year period any further payments to, or 
for the direct benefit of, such individual 
under any of the programs specified in sub- 
section (c). 

(b) If an institution of higher education 
determines, after affording notice and op- 
portunity for hearing to an individual at- 
tending, or employed by, such institution, 
that such individual has willfully refused 
to obey a lawful regulation or order of such 
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institution after the date of enactment of 
this Act, and that such refusal was of a 
serious nature and contributed to a substan- 
tial disruption of the administration of such 
institution, then such institution shall deny, 
for a period of two years, any further pay- 
ment to, or for the direct benefit of, such 
individual under any of the programs speci- 
fled in subsection (c). 

(c) The programs referred to in subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) are as follows: 

(1) The programs authorized by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950; and 

(2) The programs authorized under title 
IX of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 relating to establishing the Science 
Information Service. 

(d)(1) Nothing in this Act, or any Act 
amended by this Act, shall be construed to 
prohibit any institution of higher education 
from refusing to award, continue, or extend 
any financial assistance under any such Act 
to any individual because of any misconduct 
which in its judgment bears adversely on his 
fitness for such assistance. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as limiting or prejudicing the rights 
and prerogatives of any institution of 
higher education to institute and carry out 
an independent, disciplinary proceeding pur- 
suant to existing authority, practice, and 
law. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to limit the freedom of any student 
to verbal expansion of individual views or 
opinions. 

Sec. 9. This Act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Science Foundation Authorization Act 
of 1972”. 


Mr. CABELL (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read, printed in 
the Recorp, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the first word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. SCHMITZ), a little while 
ago questioned what this bill is all about. 
In my opinion, it is motherhood, sister- 
hood and brotherhood all wrapped up in 
one package, and there is also provision 
for the Sons and Daughters of I Will 
Arise. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Iowa rises on this bill to again raise the 
question of when we will get a bill before 
the House that takes some cognizance of 
the terrible state of the finances condi- 
tion of the Federal Government? 

Here is another bill to increase spend- 
ing. This time for the National Science 
Foundation. I am utterly amazed that 
apparently no committee of this Congress 
can bring in a bill to cut spending in con- 
formance with the deadly serious busi- 
ness of debt and deficit that confronts 
the people of this country. 

This program if the bill is approved 
will go up from $513 million in the cur- 
rent fiscal year to $622 million, an in- 
crease of $109 million in the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. CABELL. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa is undoubtedly refer- 
ring to the section in the report contain- 
ing certain projections which were made 
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by the National Science Foundation as to 
what their requirements might be in the 
coming years. Is that correct? 

Mr. GROSS. I am referring to what 
is apparently proposed to be spent on 
this program over the next 5 or 6 years, 
including the increase here provided over 
last year. You want to go up in 5 or 6 
years apparently to almost $2 billion. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Surely. 

Mr. CABELL. I believe that if the gen- 
tleman would take all of the requests 
that have been made and which make 
up the amount that has been authorized 
in this bill, he would find that the basic 
research projects transferred from other 
agencies—those projects which have 
been relinquished with the request that 
the National Science Foundation take 
them over—I believe the gentleman 
would find that those projects which they 
will have assumed would account for 
most if not all of that increase. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not care what color 
of Mother Hubbard dress that is put over 
this so-called foundation. I do not care 
how you describe it. I am talking about 
the amount of money you are spending in 
view of—and I will repeat it once more— 
the desperate financial situation that this 
Government is in. And somebody had 
aes start taking some cognizance of 
i 


Mr, BELL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. No; not at this moment. 
I would like to proceed. 

This money will be spent on such 
esoteric and dubious projects as further 
studies to make sure that previous 
studies in social orientation have not been 
howling flops, resulting in “imperfectly 
tested ideas” that would be extremely 
harmful if put to use. Read the state- 
ment on page 16 of the report. This is 
the language verbatim: 

Although many studies have been made to 
gain understanding of human behavior and 
social phenomena, our knowledge in these 
areas is still seriously inadequate. Research 
on methodology and theory must be stressed 
to prevent harmful premature application 
of imperfectly tested ideas. 


How about that? That sounds to me 
like a study on a study, or a study of a 
study. 

Money would also be used to find out 
how man has used his environment 
“around the world.” That is where it is 
proposed to get into the $2 billion a 
year spending on this business. More 
money will be spent to learn how people 
have adapted to urbanization. I suppose 
that will involve asking various people, 
“How do you like living in town?” 

The program, of course, is a convenient 
excuse to provide junketing money for 
so-called social science experts, and you 
had better believe they will be off and 
running to study man’s environment 
around the world. We had better be 
concerned about what is going on in this 
country rather than a subsidy for un- 
employed scientists and engineers, and 
so on and so forth, I would say to my 
friend from the State of Washington. 

Some of this money would also 
be spent on “studies” of the so- 
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called wage-price-unemployment-infia- 
tion cycle. There is no need for another 
study for the answer to inflation. You 
have inflation written right into this 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By ‘unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. The answer is to defeat 
this bill, and send it back to the com- 
mittee, Let them cut it and bring it 
back to the House. Congress has got to 
drastically cut spending, and this bill 
offers a perfect opportunity. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I referred to the gentle- 
man from Washington. I am glad to 
yield to him. 

Mr. PELLY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. Last fall I called on the 
manager of the Marshall Field Store in 
Seattle, a very large institution with 
several large branches, and I asked him 
what he was doing as a business orga- 
nization in view of the depressed eco- 
nomic condition in my community and 
the unemployment. The answer was: 


I am spending more on advertising. 


It seems to me what the gentleman 
said about the financial plight of the 
Treasury is correct, but I do not believe 
we can cut every place. I believe we have 
to build up certain programs which are 
going to produce revenues in the Treas- 
ury eventually so that we can maintain 
the economic situation we are in and all 
the programs we are involved in today. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know that we can 
cut every place in the same degree, but 
we have not even cut one place that I 
know anything about. If the gentleman 
knows of any place where we have made 
a decent. cut thus far in this session I 
wish he would tell me about it. 

Mr. PELLY. I thought the gentleman 
was pretty successful in cutting the SST, 
on which I did not agree. He certainly 
did a good job on that. 

Mr. GROSS. And it is here proposed to 
turn right around and dish it out for 
propositions of this kind. That is not 
going to help the situation at all, and 
my friend knows it. 

There are to be studies of the socio- 
economic aspects of earthquakes. I 
thought all aspects of earthquakes had 
been studied since the beginning of the 
year 1. And there will be a study to 
obtain “a better fundamental under- 
standing of fire.” I do not know whether 
this will be of help to arsonists, such as 
those who helped burn down a part of 
this and other cities. I do not know for 
what purpose this study is deemed 
necessary. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Then I find this on page 
17 of the report accompanying the bill. 

I will yield to the gentleman in just a 
minute. Let me get this in before my 
time expires for I believe it is descriptive 
of this whole proposition, at least most 
of it: 


The major increase for sociology and so- 
cial psychology reflects the direct problem 
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relevance of these disciplines and their readi- 
ness to experience a major advance in the 
level and scale of research in such areas as 
community organization, violence, demogra- 
phy, effects of educational experiences, etc. 


If anyone can give me a better quota- 
tion of gobbledygook I would like to hear 
it. I wish someone would tell me what 
that means. I am afraid this is descrip- 
tive, as I said before, of this entire 
proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the 
gentleman from California, if he wishes 
me to do so. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The chain 
of thought has been broken. 

Mr. GROSS. Your chain of thought 
has been broken? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Yes. I 
yielded to the gentleman in the middle 
of my speech and I hoped he would 
yield to me. 

Mr. GROSS. I have yielded to you now. 
I regret that I broke your chain of 
thought. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HaNLey, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7960) to authorize appropriations 
for activities of the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 452, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
— Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 319, nays 8, not voting 106, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 122] 
YEAS—319 


Boland 

Bow 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 

Cabell 


Abbitt 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Archer 


Caffery 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
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Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 


Daniels, N.J. 


Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 


McCloskey 
McClure 
. McCollister 


Mailliard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Ark. 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 


Steiger, Wis. 


Stokes 
Stubblefield 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 

Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif, 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 


Young, Fila. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Abernethy 
Gross 


Hall 


Montgomery 
Schmitz 


NOT VOTING—106 


Ashbrook Burleson, Tex. 
Aspinall Carey, N.Y. 
Badillo Casey, Tex. 
Baring Celler 
Bergland Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Collins, Ill. 
Conyers 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
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Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Whalley 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wyatt 


Pettis 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Powell 
Price, Tex. 
Helstoski Pryor, Ark. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Waggonner with Mr. Casey of Texas. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Widnall. 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr, Dent with Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. McDonald of Michi- 


gan. 
Mr. Burleson of Texas with Mr. Whalley. 
Mr. Brasco with Mr. Kee. 
Mr. Wyatt with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 
Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 
Mr. Bergland with Mr. McMillan. 
Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Shoup. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Bob Wilson. 
Mr. Staggers with Mr. Pirnie. 
Mrs. Abzug with Mr. Halpern, 

. Carey of New York with Mr. Kuyken- 
dall. 
Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Hungate. 
Foley with Mr. Lent. 

Dulski with Mr. Abourezk. 
Biaggi with Mr. Clay. 
Clark with Mr. Biester. 
. Koch with Mr. Metcalfe. 
Gallagher with Mr. Quie. 
Scheuer with Mr. Dellums. 
Bingham with Mr. Collins of Illinois. 
Teague of Texas with Mr. Stephens. 
. Stratton with Mr. Tiernan. 
Helstoski with Mrs. Chisholm. 
Jones of Alabama with Mr. Alexander. 
St Germain with Mr. Adams. 
. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Spence. 
Mr. Culver with Mr. Link. 
Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts with Mrs. 
Dwyer. 
Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. An- 
derson of Illinois. 
Mr. Chappell with Mr. Frenzel. 
Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Wiggins. 
Delaney with Mr. Pettis. 
Conyers with Mr. Morse. 
Nix with Mr. McKevitt. 
Waldie with Mr. Powell. 
Hébert with Mr. Saylor. 
Diggs with Mr. Rousselot. 
Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Downing. 
Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Drinan. 
Flynt with Mr. Edwards of Louisiana. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Runnels. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Badillo. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der I have reserved for this afternoon be 
transferred to Tuesday, June 15, after 
the termination of all legislative busi- 
ness and other special orders hereto- 
fore entered into. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, because of 
Official business at the White House, I 
was unable to make the last rollcall to- 
day. If I had been present, I would have 
voted “yea.” 


OWNERSHIP OF TIDELANDS 


(Mr. HEBERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, for more 
years than most of us care to remember 
the subject of ownership of Tidelands 
has been a thorny subject under discus- 
sion inside and outside of Congress. 

I introduced the first Tidelands bill in 
my freshman year in Congress 31 years 
ago. That should give an indication of 
how long the matter has been before the 
Congress legislatively. 

Up to now it has been all heat and no 
light. We have gone up the hill and down 
the hill and nothing really has been 
settied. It has again become the subject 
of immediate discussion and one which 
could well be settled if reasonable men 
make a determination for that settle- 
ment. I have been in the Tidelands fight 
since its inception. Some of Louisiana’s 
greatest legal talent has burned midnight 
oil in attempting to arrive at a legal 
solution, but without success. Now comes 
the time, I think, when just good old- 
fashioned reasoning and application of 
long established principles can settle the 
issue if we make a determination in that 
direction. 

George W. Healy, Jr., editor of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, an old friend 
of mine, and a student of the problem for 
many years, in a preliminary observation 
appearing in the Times-Picayune re- 
cently came up with the soundest sugges- 
tion I have heard. It is not a new formula. 
It is an old and simple formula applied to 
all instead of a few. This formula would 
indeed be the key to opening the treasure 
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chest which is locked and producing no 
benefit for either the Federal Govern- 
ment or State. 

Today I am asking you to read George 
Healy’s proposal as a forerunner to a 
more complete and detailed proposition 
which appeared in the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune on Sunday, June 5, and 
which I shall bring to your attention 
tomorrow. 

[From the Times-Picayune, May 27, 1971] 


DIVIDING $1.6 BILLION STATE TIDELANDS 
Escrow FAVORED 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

BIRMINGHAM —Listening to and talking 
with President Richard M. Nixon and dis- 
cussing the tidelands situation with one of 
his Cabinet members and a White House 
advisor have convinced this Louisianian that 
now is the time for action in this matter. 

The national administration would like to 
resolve federal-state differences over division 
of offshore minerals revenues. Those differ- 
ences have led to a deadlock which threatens 
to become an impasse. More than $1.6 bil- 
lion is held in escrow—or, as a Presidential 
advisor described it, in the registry of the 
court. 

President Nixon is committed to do what- 
ever he can do to make and keep America 
strong spiritually, economically and mili- 
tarily. Varied differences, inyolving regions, 
race and religion, he pointed out, can 
threaten national unity and erode national 
strength when carried to extremes. He men- 
tioned Tuesday differences between federal 
government and state governments as sources 
of problems. 

The differences between the federal gov- 
ernment and the governments of the coastal 
states regarding use of bonuses and royalties 
from oil, gas and other minerals severed from 
beneath the oceans and gulf has become a 
conflict. It is a futile conflict, in our opinion, 
as senseless as its critics call the Vietnam 
War. 

Nobody is winning or can achieve now 
complete victory in this federal-state con- 
flict. The United States could put its share 
of the impounded $1.6 billion to good use, 
and Louisiana—off whose shores this income 
was produced—certainly needs its share. 

With full consideration of the needs of all 
states, we urge, again, that the best way for 
the federal government to start its revenue- 
sharing plan is by division of $1.6 billion 
already available. 

Spokesmen for the national administra- 
tion acknowledge that because it provides 
education, police and fire protection, roads, 
health and welfare services, library service 
and many other essential services to residents 
of coastal areas who come and go from the 
offshore rigs, their wives and children, the 
coastal state is entitled to a fair share of 
revenue from mineral production off its 
shores, 

Show us a fair way to divide this money, 
they say. 

The federal government has a long-hon- 
ored formula covering the sharing of reve- 
nues from federal lands within state bound- 
aries. Since 1920, states have received 37.5 
per cent of the revenues from oil and gas 
production from United States-owned lands 
in the respective states. Alaska, an excep- 
tion, shares 90 per cent. 

Louisiana's strong legislative delegation, 
we believe, should seek immediately to enlist 
the aid of delegations from other coastal 
states and from inland states which share 
in federal revenues from oll, gas, grazing 
and lumber generated on federal lands. This 
could put delegations of practically all states 
behind legislation to end the tidelands dead- 
lock. The sole purpose of this legislation 
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should be to apply to revenues from the dis- 
puted tidelands the same division formula 
long applied to revenues from federal lands 
in Montana, Utah, New Mexico and many 
other states. 

The Nixon administration repeatedly has 
expressed interest in helping states meet 
their critical financial problems, The flight 
of our oil and gas industry to seaward areas 
where there are no severance taxes presents 
a clear and present danger to Louisiana’s 
financial condition. 

Settlement of the tidelands deadlock 
would alleviate the state’s financial pinch. 
It would serve the best interests of both the 
nation and Louisiana. 

Agreement between the states and Wash- 
ington is long overdue. 

Capitol Hill and The White House, please 
get busy. 


WE MUST STOP THE FLOW OF HARD 
DRUGS INTO THIS COUNTRY 


(Mr. ROUSH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to make a few comments on a 
subject of increasing concern to this 
Nation. Because of the alarming propor- 
tions drug addiction is reaching in this 
country, it is my opinion that the United 
States must voice a firm commitment to 
stop the flow of hard drugs into this 
country. For this reason, I have cospon- 
sored legislation, with a number of dis- 
tinguished Members of this body, that 
would cut off economic assistance to 
those countries that fail to exercise ade- 
quate controls over illegal narcotic im- 
portation to the United States. 

Because of the relatively recent public 
awareness of the seriousness and extent 
of drug addiction in this country, little 
has been done by way of curtailing the 
availability of drugs at its source. Rem- 
edies are desperately needed and much 
has been proposed in response to the ur- 
gency of the problem. I believe that to 
drastically diminish the supply should 
be our prime target of concern. Strong 
measures will have to be initiated to 
make those foreign governments where 
the opium poppy is grown control the 
growth of that poppy so closely that 
practically no opium seeps into illegal 
trade. The legislation I am introducing 
would require those countries illegally 
exporting narcotic drugs—essentially 
opium and opium derivatives—to the 
United States to undertake the appro- 
priate measures to prevent this unlaw- 
ful narcotic flow. If they choose not to 
regulate production, then the legislation 
requires that they rigidly enforce an em- 
bargo on exportation to the United 
States or lose the foreign aid this coun- 
try supplies. For us to continue foreign 
aid to a country which continues to il- 
legally traffic in drugs in this country is 
the height of folly. 

Somehow, we must protect the Ameri- 
can citizen, in particular, our young peo- 
ple, from the massive infusion of illegal 
drugs. This legislation acts as a warning 
to those nations which are the major 
producers of illegal narcotics that this 
country will not allow its citizens to be 
jeopardized by this illicit drug traffic. 
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AWARDING OF GOLD STAR 
INSIGNIA 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 803, a bill designed to 
broaden the standard of eligibility for 
awarding the Gold Star insignia. This 
involves the reestablishment of the eli- 
gibility criteria which prevailed prior 
to 1966, when Congress approved Public 
Law 89-534. 

Before 1966, the Gold Star insignia 
was awarded to the next of kin of any 
serviceman who died in the line of duty 
during a period of armed hostilities. How- 
ever, in 1966, the eligibility criteria was 
narrowed. Under the new formula, the 
insignia is awarded only in cases where 
the serviceman’s death occurred “in 
military operations involving conflict 
with an opposing force.” It is my con- 
viction that the more recent standard 
is too narrow and ought to be replaced 
by the one which was established at the 
initial enactment of the program. 

I believe that the family of any serv- 
iceman who loses his life in the service 
of his country is entitled to this small 
token of recognition. 

My interest in proposing this change 
developed out of correspondence I had 
with a constituent of mine, Mrs. Alice 
Hopseker, who has been the department 
president, Department of New York, 
American Gold Star Mothers. Mrs. Hop- 
seker has received inquiries from a num- 
ber of families of servicemen who died 
in the line of duty, but not in combat in 
Southeast Asia. They were concerned 
over the fact that the insignia was un- 
available to them. 

I want to commend Mrs. Hopseker for 
her initiative in this matter and her 
perseverance in assisting others who 
called upon her for help. 

My feeling is that the Gold Star in- 
signia should be a symbol of this Nation’s 
remembrance to families of all service- 
men who died performing their duty at 
a time when the United States was at 
war. This seemed to be the intent of the 
original law, and this is the intent of 
H.R. 803. 


CIVIL RIGHTS VIOLENCE IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
June 3, Sister Barbara Boltz and five stu- 
dents from the University of Wisconsin, 
all of whom are working in the voter reg- 
istration project in Mississippi, were 
shot at in Tallahatchee County, Miss. 
This was not an isolated incident. Other 
instances of violence, with clear civil 
rights overtones, have occurred in Mis- 
sissippi recently. 

On Friday, upon learning of this latest 
shooting attempt, I called David L. 
Norman, acting chief, Civil Rights Divi- 
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sion, Department of Justice. Mr. Norman 
was not available, but I did speak with 
William O'Connor, chief of the Criminal 
Section, Civil Rights Division. My pur- 
pose in calling was to urge that the Jus- 
tice Department take immediate steps 
to avert the violence being leveled at 
civil rights workers in Mississippi. 

I think it imperative that Federal ex- 
aminers and Federal observers be sent to 
Mississippi—particularly to those areas 
where violence has occurred or appears 
likely to occur—to prevent further vio- 
lence and intimidation which have as 
their ultimate aims the intimidation of 
not only those working in the voter reg- 
istration drive, but of potential black 
voters. 

Following is the letter which I have 
sent to Attorney General John Mitchell 
urging him to take such action: 

JUNE 5, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN MITCHELL, 
Attorney General of the United States De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: In recent 
weeks, incidents of violence have occurred 
in the state of Mississippi which I believe 
have very clear implications regarding the 
infringement of civil rights. At least some of 
these incidents appear to be related to the 
voter registration drive being conducted in 
the state of Mississippi, in association with 
the gubernatorial campaign of Charles Evers. 
On Thursday, June 3, a nun, Sister Bar- 
bara Boltz, and five students from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who have been work- 
ing in Tallahatchee county registering voters, 
were shot at. 

I believe it imperative that federal exam- 
iners and federal observers, pursuant to the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, as amended, 42 
U.S.C. 1971, et. seq., be assigned immediately 
to the state of Mississippi, particularly to 
those areas of the state where violence has 
occurred or appears likely to occur, A federal 
presence is essential to prevent repetitions 
of the violence which has been occurring, 
to ensure that the civil rights of all citizens 
are protected, and to make it possible for 
black citizens of Mississippi to register and 
vote without fear. 

I urge that federal examiners and federal 
observers be assigned immediately. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
WrLLmaM F. RYAN, 
Member of Congress. 


ARE THEY REALLY TRYING TO 
MAKE AMTRAK WORK? 


(Mr. VAN DEERLIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has taken extraordinary steps, 
through the formation of Amtrak, to 
save railroad passenger service. 

Thousands of devoted railway em- 
ployees share the hope that Amtrak will 
succeed, and are doing their best toward 
that end. Yet the suspicion lingers that 
at the upper echelons there remain some 
key people who—having spent a good 
portion of their careers trying to kill 
the passenger business—are still deter- 
mined to prove we cannot make a go 
of it. 

How else may we account for the lack 
of adequate planning that often has led 
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to overcrowding, delays, and disruption 
in the new service? The mid-afternoon 
Amtrak departure from my home city 
of San Diego to Los Angeles, at the wind- 
up of a 3-day Memorial Day weekend 
holiday, is described in the following 
news item from the San Diego Union of 
Tuesday, June 1: 
HUNDREDS FIND SRO SIGN ON TRAIN TO 
Los ANGELES 

Hundreds of passengers aboard the last 
train bound for Los Angeles yesterday after- 
noon, had to ride standing up in the aisles. 

A few who refused to take the train if 
they were not given seats were told to take 
bus or airline. 

One such man was Stephen Pinckney of 
3996 Dignan Blvd., Los Angeles, who said he 
and his family came to San Diego “mainly to 
ride the train.” 

Pinckney said he will call his lawyer in 
the morning. 

ORIGINAL NUMBER 

Five coaches arrived at the Santa Fe Rail- 
road Depot to take the passengers at 4 p.m. 
yesterday. When it was seen there were not 
enough, five more coaches were added. 

During the more than 20 minute wait for 
the second coaches, passengers milled around 
the station expressing their annoyance. 

A train conductor said the problem would 
multiply when the train reached Oceanside 
where a large crowd was waiting to board. 

No AUTHORITY 

When asked what went wrong, he said, 
“We know how many people are supposed to 
take the train because most of them have 
round trip tickets but there is no one with 
the authority to order more coaches.” 

The conductor said there were more than 
400 seated passengers and an equal number 
standing in the aisles. Each of the 10 coaches 
has 47 seats. 

Railroad clerks at the depot said there 
normally are crowds during holidays. “It just 
happens that there are more people than 
we anticipated,” one said. 

Mr. Speaker, one eagle-eyed observer 
of Amtrak is Oliver H. Williamson, a resi- 
dent of Del Mar, Calif., and—by choice— 
a frequent rail traveler. Mr. Williamson, 
whose views I have previously inserted in 
the Recorp, wants desperately to see 
Amtrak succeed. Yet a trip he made re- 
cently with his wife Min on a portion of 
Amtrak’s north-south coastal service did 
little to fortify Mr. Williamson’s hopes. I 
have excerpted a detailed letter he wrote 
me on the subject—contrasting the ef- 
forts of lower level rail employees with 
what might be viewed suspiciously as 
sabotage at the top. 

Following is Mr. Williamson’s percep- 
tive account of his Amtrak travel: 

Do You Know THE WAY To SAN JOSE? 

Min and I went to the Del Mar Santa Fe 
station on Tuesday and purchased, for $75.20, 
two round-trip coach tickets from Del Mar to 
San Jose for use on the Amtrak train leaving 
Del Mar at 7:30 a.m. Friday (let me insert 
here that the Del Mar agent is a friendly effi- 
cient young man who is doing his best to 
make a go of the new method. He has his 
doubts as to the final results as he says there 
is a serious lack of coordination at the higher 
levels). 

We arrived by taxi at 7:15 a.m. on Friday 
and, as it was raining, we were looking for- 
ward to the shelter of the waiting room. But 
it was not to be; alas, the Del Mar depot was 
locked and if we had not purchased our 
tickets in advance, we would not have been 
permitted to board the train. 

I was surprised at the limit of the consist 
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when the train pulled in. Two power cars, 
one baggage, a lounge car, one coach, one 
pullman. Local passengers were seated in the 
coach with the through passengers. The six 
who boarded at Del Mar took up the last 
remaining seats. I went up into the lounge 
car and got a happy greeting from a gentle- 
man behind the bar who had made many a 
trip pleasant over the years by his friendly 
service. I asked where they would put pas- 
sengers who would be boarding at Oceanside, 
San Clemente, Santa Ana, Fullerton. 

“They get herded into the lounge car until 
it is full, then they put ‘em in the rest rooms 
and the leftovers stand in the aisle,” I was 
told. 

When a person gets up at 6 a.m. in order 
to catch an early train, he is not ready for 
breakfast before leaving his house. But it 
would be nice to have some after 
the train. There was a card on the bar coun- 
ter announcing the Amtrak “continental 
breakfast”—a sweet roll and coffee at 95 
cents. The thought of paying 95 cents for a 
small snail-type product we used to get for 
40 cents a dozen and a spoon of instant coffee 
in a paper cup (total cost could not be over 
15 cents) did nothing for my appetite. I 
opted for a scotch and soda. 

As our train came into the Los Angeles 
yards, it passed through several hundred 
nicely washed and polished coaches stored 
on sidings. These afforded no comfort to our 
standees. 

The switching operation at Los Angeles 
terminal was done efficiently. There was a 
good-sized contingent of Amtrak brass on 
the platform sporting their big Amtrak but- 
tons and making the appearance of expedit- 
ing the departure. As soon as the train got 
rolling north, a waiter came through the car 
announcing the last call for breakfast. He 
had a ready response from us. 

As it was now 11 a.m., we thought it was 
nice of the dining car steward to hold his 
breakfast service open to accommodate those 
who had come through from San Diego. We 
had ham and eggs, toast and coffee. Large 
eggs, nice ham steak, well cooked and well 
served. The dining car tariffs are just a shade 
high. There are a lot of brown bag lunches 
eaten by the passengers in the coaches who 
packed them at home, like in Grandma’s aay. 
However, the diner was doing a near capacity 
business. 


PREFERS SCENERY TO MOVIES 


We reached every station right on the tick 
of the clock. We had adjusted our seats to 
reclining position, and gazed out completely 
thrilled by the passing scene. The surf on 
the beautiful coastline, the fine crops grow- 
ing in the fields, cattle grazing, fields being 
cultivated, and the insides of small cities— 
our land the way we ought to know it. 

Children were running up and down the 
aisle, full of real glee. The conductors and 
brakemen were pleasant, answering all ques- 
tions with a smile. The train porters also 
were on their toes, helping with baggage, 
passing out pillows, answering every call. 
Only twice during the afternoon did we stir 
from this pleasant setting by going forward 
to a very comfortable club car to restore the 
proper level of scotch and soda, 

The only unpleasantness was something 
that lingered in my own mind. It was the 
memory of a San Diego TV appearance by a 
feminine member of the Amtrak board of di- 
rectors. Her interviewer asked, “Did you come 
into San Diego on the train?” Answer: “No, 
I am always in a hurry to get someplace, so 
I use jets.” Next question: “Do you have any 
fresh ideas as to how to make train travel 
more attractive?” Answer: “Oh, yes, we in- 
tend to show movies, so the passengers won’t 
have to look out the windows.” 

What a choice for the board of Amtrak! 
Doesn't the dear lady know that 90 percent 
of the reason people want to travel by train 
is Just so they can look out the windows? 
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There seems small hope that she will ever 
learn this, because she does not ride on 
trains. 

When we got off at San Jose, it was my in- 
tent to leave word of our return Sunday 
morning. This is suggested in the Amtrak 
literature, but although it was only 7:15 p.m. 
(and this is a city of 400,000) there was no 
one behind the passenger counter! Worse yet, 
there were no taxicabs available. When other 
passengers along with myself placed individ- 
ual calls to the cab company and the cabs 
arrived (25 minutes) we asked why cabs did 
not come to the depot to meet the new Am- 
trak train. The answer: “We were told it 
wouldn't be worthwhile!” 

By cab to a car rental agency (fare $2.90— 
our rental agencies are at airports, not rail- 
way stations). 

HOW TO MAKE A RESERVATION? 


In order to complete what Amtrak litera- 
ture suggests (make a reservation) and ease 
my mind about getting seats for the return, 
I later put in a toll call from Pacifica to the 
San Jose station. No toll free or Zenith num- 
bers, the basic three minutes for 70 cents. 
A woman answered, and I explained that I 
wanted to be sure of space on the Amtrak 
train headed south Sunday morning. There 
Was a long pause, then “Just a minute.” I 
was on hold, and remained on hold for seven 
minutes. She came on again (no apology 
for the wait) and said: “We don’t have any 
information on things like that, and I don’t 
know what you are talking about”. Cost of 
call: $2.40. 

Back to San Jose Sunday morning. In the 
absence of posted signs, we asked at the 
ticket counter where we should go to get 
aboard the Amtrak train. Track 5 was the 
answer—down a ramp, through a subway. 
Okay. 

By the time the train was due to arrive, 
there were about 30 passengers with approxi- 
mately 120 pieces of luggage lined up aside 
track 5. Two-thirds of these were children 
under 12 and women over 50. Track 5 seemed 
the proper one to come in on, as all other 
tracks in the yard were filled with San Jose- 
to-San Francisco commuter coaches, idle on 
Sunday. But when the train came, the opera- 
tor in the tower threw the switch to bring 
it in on track 1, where it could not possibly 
get through. 

I thought it would be a simple matter to 
back the train 500 feet, call the tower and 
get the proper switch. But no, Southern Pa- 
cific had a different idea. Send for a yard 
switcher to remove the commuter cars ahead, 
send a grouchy looking fellow riding on an 
electric baggage cart and armed with a bull 
horn to shout at all of us along Track 5 to 
pick up our luggage and go down the ramp, 
through the subway, up the ramp and board 
the train at track 1. This fleshy smart alec 
never offered to load a single piece of lug- 
gage onto his cart—not even for the oldest 
or weakest. He was having a ball with his 
bull horn herding the misguided sheep. 

De from San Jose was 11 a.m. in- 
stead of the scheduled 10:15 a.m. This caused 
considerable worry to the passengers who 
were to change at Los Angeles for the Chi- 
cago train—a close connection with only 15 
minutes time allowed. 

MANY PASSENGERS, FEW SEATS 

Once clear of San Jose, it was the wonder- 
ful trip all over again. Dinner in the diner 
was fine. We were almost happy that we had 
to wait a couple of minutes to be seated. 
The train was full. There was the same 
Pleasant relationship between passengers 
and train crew. Children were playing in the 
aisles. The atmosphere in the club car was 
like a house party. 

At every stop there were people waiting 
to get aboard and join the happy occasion. 
On the sidetrack at the remote station of 
Surf, a 26-car special excursion train was on 
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the siding. It was by the Pacific Railroad So- 
ciety. The members were out along the track 
for more than a mile with their movie cam- 
eras on tripods waiting to get their pictures 
of the Amtrak train. We passengers on 
Amtrak felt like celebrities. 

The time is ripe and the nation is ready 
to clasp the passenger train to its bosom. A 
group of about 50 came abroad at Santa 
Barbara and detrained at Oxnard. They lived 
in Ventura, which is not an Amtrak stop. 
They had driven their cars to Oxnard and 
parked them, took the bus to Santa Bar- 
bara so that they could ride the train back 
to Oxnard, They stood in the aisles and sat 
on the arms of the davenports in the club 
car and such. 

When we got unhitched at Los Angeles and 
became the San Diego train, it was the same 
thing again. Only one coach and a mass 
of passengers to board. These included a 
whole gang of Marines for Oceanside, to get 
back to Camp Pendleton. They were stand- 
ing in the aisies, and after using up all of 
the seats in the lounge car they were sitting 
on the carpeted deck. I weaved my way into 
the group, and to my old friend behind the 
bar. He was busy passing out beer and pop 
to the youthful overload. When we had a 
chance, he asked me what made the train 
from the north so late. I told him of San 
Jose, and he said things like that happen 
all of the time. The Southern Pacific is de- 
termined. He asked me a favor “Will you 
write what happened to a member of the 
Amtrak board?” My answer was that I would 
write about it to a friend of mine who is a 
Congressman. 

WORMS IN THE WOODWORK? 

If I were asked to make some recommen- 
dations for the betterment of the service, 
they would be: 

Retire the district passenger agent at San 
Jose and instead of presenting the tradi- 
tional gold watch, he should be awarded a 
plaque taking notice of his expertise in get- 
ting rid of passenger trains. 

Relieve that jet-fiying member of the Am- 
trak board, and suggest she seek future em- 
ployment in a lunchroom at an airport. 

Take a flock of good coaches off the stor- 
age tracks and put them into the consists 
of the operating trains, so passengers can 
sit down. 

Add a couple of plate lunch (casserole 
type) items to the dining car menus. 

Build a rapport with the taxicab opera- 
tors and car rental agencies. 

All would be helpful, but I have a con- 
sensus from men who have worked on rail- 
roads for many years and love them dear- 
ly. They have a strong feeling Amtrack is 
a deftly conceived scheme to sabotage all 
passenger trains. 

A termite exterminator is needed. There 
are worms in the woodwork. 

As ever, : 
OLIVER. 


THE NEW FOREIGN AID BILL 


(Mr. MORGAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a new foreign aid bill 
to take the place of the two draft bills 
which were sent to us by the President 
in his message of April 21, 1971. 

This is the bill on which the committee 
will work during its markup of this 
year’s foreign aid legislation which we 
expect to begin next week. 

The bill which I have introduced to- 
day is only nine pages in length and au- 
thorizes appropriations to finance the 
operation of the foreign assistance pro- 
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gram for the next fiscal year under the 
authority provided in existing law. 

The Executive submitted two draft bills 
which provided for major changes in the 
organization of the foreign aid program. 
One bill was 60 pages long, and the other, 
78 pages. 

The legislation recommended by the 
Executive provided for the establish- 
ment of two Government corporations to 
provide development assistance to the 
less developed countries. These corpora- 
tions were to be financed, in part, by 
Treasury borrowing, and their operations 
were to be subject to less control by the 
Congress and the State Department than 
is provided under existing law. 

I want to make clear that I am not 
opposed to a major reorganization and 
redirection of the foreign aid program. 
It is time for the Congress to review what 
our objectives should be and to consider 
how best to do what should be done. 

As you all know, the proposed legisla- 
tion did not reach us until April 21. We 
began hearings on April 27 and have 
continued with these hearings since then. 

We face the fact, however, that the fis- 
cal year is nearly over and that it will 
take much more time than is available 
for the committee to do what should be 
done before we bring to the floor a major 
reorganization of the foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

The money amounts in the bill are 
subject to change. I do not know wheth- 
er the amounts can be justified or not. 
I had the committee staff make adjust- 
ments in the figures contained in the 
President’s budget in order to have them 
conform to the existing structure of the 
foreign assistance program rather than 
to the new structure recommended by the 
President. 

The committee will examine them with 
care during the markup. 

The introduction of this bill does not 
mean that I intend to stop work on the 
reorganization and redirection of foreign 
aid. We intend to resume consideration 
of the President’s recommendations and 
the overall problem of what the future 
of foreign aid should be as soon as action 
on this l-year authorization is com- 
pleted. 


THE REVEREND CANON THEODORE 
R. GIBSON 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
Green Ingersoll once wrote: 

Men are not superior by reason of the 
accidents of race or color. They are superior 
who have the best heart, the best brain. The 
superior man stands erect by bending above 
the fallen. He rises by lifting others. 


Such a man is the Reverend Canon 
Theodore R. Gibson of Miami, Fla. Rec- 
tor of Christ Episcopal Church in Coco- 
nut Grove, for the last quarter century, 
Reverend Gibson recently was the recip- 
ient of two signal honors. 

Last month Reverend Gibson was 
named Dade County’s Outstanding Man 
for 1970 by the Miami Sholem Chapter 
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of B'nai B'rith. In addition, on May 27 
he received an honorary doctor of 
divinity degree from Virginia Theological 
Seminary. 

These awards are only the most recent 
of a number of well-deserved honors 
which have been bestowed upon Rever- 
end Gibson. His record of leadership 
and accomplishment in the fields of civil 
rights and community affairs has made 
him a national figure in the continuing 
cause of equal rights and opportunities 
for all Americans. 

Theodore Roosevelt Gibson was born 
in Coconut Grove, Fla., on April 24, 1915. 
He attended St. Augustine’s College in 
Raleigh, N.C., and Bishop Payne Divinity 
School, now part of the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary. After graduation, he 
began his ministry in the Eastern Caro- 
linas, covering the towns of Washington, 
Bellhaven, Sladesville, and Aurora, and 
from there went on to serve in the Hamp- 
ton, Va., area. 

Miami was the third charge given to 
Reverend Gibson. Under his leadership 
for the past 25 years, Christ Episcopal 
Church has grown from a mission church 
to a parish of more than 800 members. 

Reverend Gibson’s success in his 
clerical duties has been paralleled and 
complemented by his contributions to the 
secular life of his community, State, and 
Nation. Despite personal risks and 
threats to his life, Reverend Gibson has 
courageously sought to eliminate in- 
equality wherever he has found it. 

Among the causes Reverend Gibson 
has successfully championed over the 
past 25 years have been slum clearance 
programs in Coconut Grove, the estab- 
lishment of the Richmond Heights com- 
munity which now numbers 2,500 fami- 
lies, and the desegregation of city buses, 
hospitals, lunch counters, and city- and 
county-owned parks, golf courses, 
beaches, and recreation areas. 

In addition, Reverend Gibson filed the 
first school desegregation suit in Florida, 
with his son, Theodore II, as one of the 
plaintiffs. 

Reverend Gibson is a member of the 
Metropolitan Dade County Housing and 
Urban Development Advisory Board. 
Previously, he served for 10 years as 
president of the South Florida branch of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. For 23 
years he has been vice chairman of Coco- 
nut Grove Cares, Inc., which was for- 
merly the Coconut Grove Citizens Slum 
Clearance Committee. 

The citation which accompanied the 
presentation of the 24th annual Dade 
County Outstanding Citizen Award to 
Reverend Gibson reflects the high regard 
which Dade Countians have for this 
dedicated man. The citation read: 

The man that we are about to honor has 
touched the lives of all of us in Dade County. 
His service to humanity and to his fellow 
man cannot be summed up in these brief 
remarks. He has brought honor to his people, 
his friends, and his community. His courage, 
judgment, and restraint mark him as Dade 
County’s Outstanding Citizen. 


Equally deserved was the tribute paid 
to Reverend Gibson by the Virginia 
Theological Seminary. In conferring the 
honorary degree upon him, the president 
of the board of trustees said: 
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Theodore Roosevelt Gibson, your ministry, 
since your graduation from the Bishop Payne 
Divinity School in 1943, has been one of 
extraordinary service both to the parishes 
where you have ministered and also to the 
communities in which you have lived. Your 
dedication and faithfulness as a parish priest 
and in particular your leadership as rector 
of the Christ Church in Miami for more than 
twenty five years have been coupled with 
wise, skillful, and effective leadership in the 
cause of racial justice, carried out at times 
with great personal risk. Your service in the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and your commitment to 
the aims of that organization have won for 
you just recognition from many sources. To 
the many honors you have received the Vir- 
ginia Seminary is privileged to be able to add 
another and confer upon you the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity honoris causa. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud to call the 
attention of the House to the service and 
leadership of the Reverend Canon 
Theodore Gibson. It isa privilege to rep- 
resent such a civic minded citizen in 
the Congress of the United States. 


BIRTHDAY OF THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege today to attend a splendid pro- 
gram at the Department of Agriculture 
commemorating the creation of the 
school lunch program. Twenty-five 
years ago, on June 4, 1946, the act au- 
thorizing this project was signed into 
law by President Truman. At the com- 
memoration ceremonies today Secretary 
Hardin and the Honorable L. S. Bick- 
more, chairman of the board of Nabis- 
co., Inc., made the principle addresses. 
Senator ELLENDER, who along with 
others introduced the original legislation, 
made appropriate remarks. He was 
joined by Senator Percy of Illinois, who 
also made comments on the school 
lunch program. Senator ANDERSON of 
New Mexico, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was also present for the cere- 
monies. In addition, I was pleased to 
note that many of my distinguished col- 
leagues from the House were in attend- 
ance at this great occasion. 

The school lunch program has been a 
positive one. It has been a program of 
action. The program is one of our most 
powerful means to combat hunger, dis- 
ease, and malnutrition in our country. It 
has contributed more to the cause of 
education than any other single act of 
the Congress. The school lunch plan has 
been expanded and improved until today 
it reaches to the very heart of the prob- 
lem—that of the individual under- 
nourished and underprivileged child. 
Thousands of schoolchildren have re- 
ceived benefits as recipients of this 
needed assistance. The school lunch 
program is a model of Federal, State, and 
local government cooperation, combined 
also with parental consent. This past 
year 25,000,000 children participated in 
the school lunch program and 900,000 
children participated in the pilot break- 
fast program. Over 50,000 dedicated 
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Americans are employed in the program. 
These skilled dietitians and their assist- 
ants work diligently to provide the finest 
school meals in the world to our children. 

I personally have seen in my own fam- 
ily the results of the school lunch pro- 
gram in action, for four of my five chil- 
dren participated in this great program 
last semester. They tell me that the food 
is excellent and well balanced. I: know 
that they and their fellow schoolmates 
across the Nation can do better school- 
work and have better powers of concen- 
tration when they utilize the school 
lunch program and all the benefits that 
it offers our youth. ~ 


A TRIBUTE TO HOWARD FRANCIS 
CLINE, DIRECTOR OF THE HIS- 
PANIC FOUNDATION OF THE LI- 
BRARY OF CONGRESS 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
academic, library, and scholarly com- 
munities have lost one of their most ac- 
tive and productive figures with the 
death on June 1, 1971, of Howard Fran- 
cis Cline, Director of the Hispanic Foun- 
dation of the Library of Congress for the 
past 19 years. 

The Hispanic Foundation, established 
in 1939, is a center for scholars and re- 
searchers throughout the world inter- 
ested in Spanish, Portuguese, and Latin 
American culture. 

In Dr. Cline’s short life, he left his in- 
delible mark on the Hispanic Founda- 
tion, which under his direction developed 
into a highly respected center for Latin 
American studies. His many contribu- 
tions to the field of learning not only in- 
cluded his books and numerous periodi- 
cal articles, but also his highly regarded 
advice and guidance in leading and co- 
ordinating the efforts of top university 
administrators and scholars in formulat- 
ing and advancing Latin American 
studies throughout the United States. 

Dr. Cline was looked to by universities, 
foundations, and the U.S. Government 
for advice and counsel in their work in 
strengthening and developing Latin 
American studies in the United States 
and abroad. 

BUILT HISPANIC FOUNDATION 


His death will be deeply mourned by 
librarians and scholars and academi- 
cians, but especially by those of us who 
knew and dealt with him personally on 
various projects of the Hispanic Founda- 
tion. Under his dynamic directorship, the 
Hispanic Foundation developed into a 
mecca for serious students, researchers 
of Latin American and Iberian cultures. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who had the good 
fortune to know Dr. Cline over a period 
of several years, I feel moved today to 
pay these words of tribute to him. 

We had certain matters in common: 
both of us were born in Indiana, were 
graduates of Harvard University, and 
shared a deep interest in Hispanic 
studies. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Cline was born on 
June 12, 1915. He spent his early years in 
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Indianapolis where he attended primary 
school. A dedicated and alert pupil, he 
went on to Harvard University where he 
was graduated summa cum laude in 1939, 
and from which he received his Ph. D. 
degree in history in 1947. 

A Phi Beta Kappa scholar, he was en- 
dowed with great industry and drive, and 
with a certain sense of humor and 
warmth of spirit that made all who really 
knew him feel at home in conversation 
and discussion, whether it was for coun- 
seling with graduate students, or discus- 
sions with established academicians and 
foundation executives. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Cline won many hon- 
ors. He was a Sheldon Prize fellow in 
1939 and a Social Science Research 
Council fellow in 1942-43. From 1943 to 
1946 he was assistant dean of Harvard 
college and the following year an in- 
structor at Harvard University, followed 
by 2 years as instructor at Yale Univer- 
sity. In 1947, he was a Woodbury-Lowery 
fellow. From 1949 to 1952, he was an as- 
sistant professor of history at Northwest- 
ern University and at the young age of 
36 took over direction of the Library’s 
Hispanic Foundation. 

RESPONSIBLE FOR MANY VOLUMES 


During the 19 years Dr. Cline served 
as director of the Hispanic Foundation 
his division prepared and published 39 
major bibliographic works for scholar- 
ship, including 19 volumes of the “Hand- 
book of Latin American Studies; Latin 
American Newspapers in United States 
Libraries: a Union List”; “Latin America 
in Soviet Writings,” 2 volumes; and the 
“National Directory of Latin American- 
ists.” Under his leadership the Library of 
Congress’ holdings of research materials 
from Spain, Portugal, and Latin America 
have been substantially strengthened. 

His most important works, on Mexican 


" history, “The United States and Mexico,” 


1953, and “Mexico: Revolution to Evolu- 
tion,” 1962, have become classics, re- 
printed several times. His scholarship 
broached several disciplines, including 
several treatises on Latin American an- 
thropology which he supervised as. vol- 
ume editor for three volumes of the 
“Handbook of Middle American In- 
dians,” now in press. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, Dr. Cline 
represented the United States as official 
delegate to the Second International Col- 
loquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies, São 
Paulo 1954; adviser to the U.S. delega- 
tion of the VI General Assembly, Pan 
American Institute of Geography and 
History in Mexico, 1955; Second Cultural 
Council, OAS, Lima, Peru, 1956; Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies repre- 
sentative at the Third International Col- 
loquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies, Lis- 
bon, Portugal, 1957; adviser to the US. 
delegation, IV Consultation, Commission 
on History Cuenca, Ecuador, 1959; na- 
tional member of the Commission on His- 
tory—PAIGH—from 1959; vice chair- 
man, U.S. delegation, Fourth Interamer- 
ican Cultural Council, 1959; and mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, Com- 
mission on Latin American Anthro- 
pology, National Research Council, from 
1956. 
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MISSION TO MEXICO 


Mr. Speaker, this past year President 
Nixon named Dr. Cline, among others, 
as U.S. Ambassador to Mexico on special 
mission to accompany Secretary of State 
Rogers and Ambassador McBride to rep- 
resent him at the inauguration of Luis 
Echeverria as President of Mexico on 
December 1, 1970. 

Dr. Cline was a member of many pro- 
fessional and learned societies, past 
president of the Conference on Latin 
American History, and chairman of the 
Committee on Activities and Projects— 
CLAH. As chairman of this committee he 
was instrumental in obtaining a Ford 
Foundation grant of $125,000 to support 
the conference's research and publication 
activities. 

In 1966, Dr. Cline was one of the major 
guiding forces behind the establishment 
of the Latin American Studies Associa- 
tion and drafted its Constitution. 

His article on “The Oztoticpac Lands 
Map of Texcoco (1540): a Recently Dis- 
covered 16th Century Aztec Pictorial 
Document” which was published in the 
Library of Congress Quarterly Journal, 
April 1966, won the Conference on Latin 
American History Prize for the best arti- 
cle on Latin American history in 1966. 
Several of his articles have been trans- 
lated into Spanish and other languages. 

Another honor that Howard Cline re- 
ceived, Mr. Speaker, was commander of 
the Order Isabel la Católica, conferred on 
him by Spain. 

Because of Howard Cline’s untiring 
energies and devotion to the improve- 
ment of scholarship in the field of Latin 
American studies, his many friends and 
colleagues have established a Howard F. 
Cline Memorial Fund to pay tribute to 
the many contributions he made to Latin 
American studies. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the establishment of this fund is a most 


appropriate way to honor the memory of 


a man we shall miss very much. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PICKLE) is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, 35 years 
ago this Government had the foresight to 
set up a loan program to bring to rural 
America the opportunities and advan- 
tages of electricity. The challenge before 
us today is to seek the ways to preserve 
the good this program has done. 

The first central generating system was 
built in 1882. Over the next four decades 
10.9 percent of our farms acquired elec- 
tricity. Then followed the distribution 
systems. Now, just over 3 decades later, 
98.4 percent of our farms and rural areas 
enjoy electrical power. The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, and in par- 
ticular the 2-percent loan to our rural 
electric cooperatives is, more than any 
other factor, responsible for this achieve- 
ment. 

In the process, rural electrification has 
opened up a rural market for electrical 
appliances and equipment now estimated 
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at $1 billion per year. It has brought 
higher standards of living to our rural 
areas. It has opened the possibility of 
stemming the budget-crunching migra- 
tion to urban areas. 

I say this because surveys indicate 
seven out of eight new electrical coopera- 
tive customers are now not farm con- 
nected. About one-half our rural electric 
customers no longer till the soil. 

And, more importantly, REA Admin- 
istrator David Hamil once wrote: 

REA urges its borrowers to participate 
actively in community development pro- 

ams. 

If a-planned program is not already under- 
way, borrowers should take the lead in bring- 
ing key people of the community together. 


His words obviously fell on receptive 
ears. In the 1960’s, REA borrowers as- 
sisted almost 4,100 commercial, indus- 
trial, and community facility projects. In 
so doing, they directly created an esti- 
mated 186,000 jobs and indirectly cre- 
ated 120,000 more—a grand total of 306,- 
000 jobs to help rural America. 

Cooperatives are entering other fields. 
They are encouraging new businesses. 
They are diversifying. 

And these REA borrowers are paying 
back to the Government every cent 
loaned to them—paying it back with in- 
terest. By January 1, 1971, more than $6.6 
billion in loan funds had been advanced 
to REA borrowers and more than $3.5 bil- 
lion had to come back in—including $1.2 
billion added return for the Government 
through the 2-percent interest payments. 

In spite of all this, we are awakening 
to the fact that our rural electric co- 
operatives are strangling to death finan- 
cially. For 6 years running we have ap- 
propriated around $350 million for loan 
authorizations. Yet in this time the de- 
mand for power per customer has 
doubled. In this time we have been add- 
ing around 150,000 to 200,000 customers 
each year. In this time inflation has dras- 
tically cut the worth of that $345 million. 
And coupled with these problems are loan 
practices which most co-ops find re- 
strictive and expensive. Coupled with 
these problems are old flaws and new 
pressures on the system of rates which 
cooperatives charge their members. 

I think we must explore every possible 
avenue to help keep our rural electrical 
cooperatives strong. And today my good 
colleague, the Honorable JOHN MELCHER, 
and I have invited the Members of the 
House to join us in this discussion and 
in this search. 

If traced to its origin, the phrase 
“power to the people” could mean rural 
electric co-ops. These hardy groups of 
private citizens grabbed the challenge of 
lighting the 40-watt bulb in rural Amer- 
ica. For many years they. have brought 
electricity to areas which otherwise would 
still find themselves in the age of the 
kerosene lamp and the hand wringer 
washer. And they have done a mighty 
good job. Their accomplishments deserve 
the highest admiration of this Congress 
and of this country. 

But the job is not yet done. 

Today we hope to discuss certain spe- 
cific areas of needs and problems, and 
hopefully we may make suggestions for 
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some possible changes or new approaches. 
The general areas of discussion are: Loan 
needs, advance funding, or the so-called 
revolving fund, reserve levels and the 
paradoxical position in which co-ops are 
placed, the 2 percent loan program and 
appropriations, the CFC, the deferment 
of principal proposal, the 2-year loan pe- 
riod, generation and transmission fund- 
ing, rate requirements and notice to 
members of co-ops about rate changes, 
and other items which my colleagues here 
may advance. 

The purpose is to point out the alarm- 
ing need for more or better financing 
methods—to remind America that our 
cooperatives need help and they need it 
now. 

LOAN NEEDS 

First, today, I want to talk about loan 
needs—about what is needed for con- 
struction and operation of generating 
plants, for construction and upkeep on 
transmission and distribution lines and 
system. 

In calendar year 1973 alone, it now 
looks like our co-ops will need over 67 
million feet of underground cable—al- 
most twice what they purchased in 1969. 
They will need 776,000 new poles, and 
they will need to replace 312,000 more. 
They will need over 425,000 watt-hour 
meters—all these figures well over de- 
mands of previous years. And they will 
need all the other equipment that goes 
with an average of 175,000 new customers 
per year. One co-op in my own district 
is running an average of 200 new mem- 
bers every month. 

Power loads—by rule of thumb—dou- 
ble about every 8 years—now almost 700 
kilowatt-hours per month compared 
to a little over 350 kilowatt-hours per 
month in 1960 for the average co-op 
residential consumer. 

The National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association annual survey turned up 
an expected need for $804 million in 
loan funds for fiscal 1972—$530 of it new 
applications. 

It may even be that this $804 million 
is not the whole story. Reports indicate 
that requests for REA loans are dras- 
tically reduced in the current efforts to 
spread funds around—reduced by almost 
$70 million in fiscal 1970, for instance. 
And other applications have simply dis- 
appeared from the REA roster. Thirty- 
three applications for $21.5 million dis- 
appeared from July 1969—December 1970. 

Since 1965, our appropriations to han- 
dle these needs have hovered around $350 
million. This year the budget request is 
$345 million—$345 million to handle $530 
million in new applications plus the 
backlog of loans piling up in the last 6 
years—loans getting more urgent each 
month. And the demand will not let up. 
The Library of Congress estimates that 
co-ops will need to invest well over $8 
billion in the next 15 years. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to insert a recent summary of loan re- 
quests from each State. The list was 
compiled by NRECA in their annual sur- 
vey of loan fund needs and this table 
tells in an absolute and graphic manner 
the loan needs of our cooperatives. The 
table follows: 
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BREAKDOWN OF LOAN REQUESTS BY STATES 
INRECA 1972 annual loan fund survey] 


Applications to be submitted 


Jan. 1, 1971 
Loan backlog, to 
June 30, 1971 


Dec. 31, 1970! 


District of Columbi. 
Florida. 
Georgia. 
Hawaii. 
Idaho.. 


9, 435, 150 
14, 417,000 


‘REA preliminary figures, 


I know many of us here today have 
received pleas from our own co-ops— 
have had our own co-ops paint for us a 
desperate loan picture. I know mine have. 
And I think we must find ways to answer 
those pleas with the funds they need. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to repeat some 
of the needs we have mentioned. 

Since 1965, the level of authorizations 
has been $350 million or less. The cur- 
rent budget request for fiscal 1972 is $345 
million—or $329 million plus the $16 
million, the administration, I understand, 
has indicated a willingness to have an 
amendment which will raise the level 
back up to $343 million. 

NRECA, however, calculates that we 
will need $804 million in funds in fiscal 
1972 to cover the loan backlog plus the 
loans expected to come in in 1972. 

According to NRECA surveys, the loan 
backlog was almost $300 million on De- 
cember 31, 1970, and is expected to be 
$435 million by the beginning of fiscal 
1972. The REA estimate is not so high— 
but they still expect a disturbingly sub- 
stantial loan backlog of $360 million. 

There have also been reports that the 
backlog figures do not include the 
amount of loan requests which were cut 
from applications—the amount by which 
loan requests were reduced before the 
applications were approved. The report 
is that these applications cuts totaled 
$69.3 million in fiscal 1970, plus $9.7 mil- 
lion in the first half of fiscal 1971. There 
is also reportedly a total of $21.5 million 
in applications which were dropped from 
the REA list in the same 14% years. This 
adds up to a total of $100.5 million addi- 
tional loan funds which our co-ops need. 

In addition to this backlog—the 
NRECA annual loan fund survey indi- 
cates there will be $530 million in new 
applications in fiscal 1972. 

During the 1960's, the co-ops followed 
an REA request and paid ahead on their 
principal, NRECA calculates that the 
co-ops had accumulated a credit “cush- 


July 1, Aas 


o 
June 30, 1972 Total 
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Applications to be submitted 
July 1, 1971 
to 

June 30, 1972 


Jan. 1, 1971 


Loan backlog, to 
June 30, 1971 


Dec. 31, 1970} 


32, 721, 000 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


NA 


88 


ion” of $350 million in this manner by 
1968. In the last 6 months of 1970, how- 
ever, the same co-ops were drawing on 
this cushion at a rate that would add up 
to $30 million per year. 

Power demands are increasing dras- 
tically. According to REA figures, the 
average monthly consumption per resi- 
dential customer went from 357 kilowatt- 
hours in 1960 to 695 kilowatt-hours in 
1970. Also the power input of REA facil- 
ities went from 74.1 billion kilowatt- 
hours in 1969 to 81.8 billion kilowatt- 
hours just a year later—and is expected 
to reach 108 billion kilowatt-hours as 
soon as 1975. 

In addition to power demands per cus- 
tomer, the number of customers is going 
up—many people say at a rate of 150,- 
000 new members per year. This may be 
a conservative figure, however—The Li- 
brary of Congress calculates an average 
of 175,000 to 225,000 new customers in 
recent years, and REA counted 250,000 
new cooperative customers in 1970 alone. 

According to one of my own coopera- 
tives, by rule of thumb, it cost around 
$1,000 to serve each of these new cus- 
tomers. 

And we must never forget that while 
our appropriations have remained static, 
inflation has cut their real value. In 
terms of 1967 dollars, inflation has now 
reduced the buying power of that $345 
million to about $310 million. 

And on the long-range side—as far 
back as the 1967 hearings on the co-op 
bank proposal it was estimated that our 
co-ops will need to invest $8 billion in 
the next 15 years. That figure has prob- 
ably gone up by now. 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, the needs are 
great—in dollar terms alone. We know 
we must have more money appropriated, 
or funds obtained through the CFC, or 
from private sources, or possibly from 
a revised REA bank bill—or from some 
other source. 

We in the Congress cannot just be un- 
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derstanding and polite, and, while we 
turn our heads, see our cooperatives go 
broke. We say our needs are astronomi- 
cal—needs for more service to our rural 
citizens. And this takes cash. 

I would like, at this time, to insert 
two letters from some of my own co- 
operatives. The letters tell in plain lan- 
guage some of the problems they are 
facing today. I would also like to insert 
a statement from the Texas State Elec- 
trical Cooperative Association which 
gives a wider view of these problems. 

The letters follow: 

PEDERNALES ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVES, INC. 
Austin, Tex., June 4, 1971. 
Hon. J. J. PICKLE, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN PICKLE: This letter 
will confirm my conversation with you June 
3, 1971 concerning the problems facing our 
Cooperative and the needs we have today. 

Pedernales Electric Cooperative, the larg- 
est and fastest growing electric cooperative 
in Texas, was chartered 33 years ago by a 
group of farmers and ranchers who needed 
and did not have electricity. The goal of 
our Cooperative is the same today as it was 
then—to provide dependable electric sery- 
ice, at the lowest possible cost, consistent 
with sound business management practice, 
to all persons in the rural area we serve. 

In 1938, when we received our charter, it 
became difficult to “sign up” enough people 
to qualify for an FEA loan. Thanks to Lyn- 
don B. Johnson who was our Congressman 
at that time, because he held meetings 
throughout the area informing the people of 
the benefits they would receive from hav- 
ing electricity available and he also gave a 
fine Stetson hat to the person signing up 
the most members. The hat was won by a 
man in Burnet County. My point in men- 
tioning this is today we are serving over 
23,000 meters. This is an increase of almost 
1,000 meters since E. Babe Smith wrote you 
December 2, 1970 concerning some of our 
problems a short six months ago. This type 
of growth requires dollars, capital to im- 
prove and add facilities to our electric sys- 
tem in order that we may eontinue to serve 
the electric needs of the people in our area. 
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We have previously furnished you with a 
copy of the ten year projection of our finan- 
cial needs which we prepared December 31, 
1969, In that forecast we project we will be 
serving 35,010 meters in 1970. We know now, 
18 months later, that projection is conserva- 
tive. We feel now that 40,000 meters will be 
& truer figure. This growth in an immediate 
financial problem to the management of 
the Cooperative, but in the broader sense it 
is not the problem but really the answer. 
If we can continue to encourage people to 
move to the rural areas, we will achieve the 
goal of a rural-urban balance in our popula- 
tion. Let’s not discourage people from mov- 
ing to the rural areas. Let's encourage it. We 
can't do this job if all they can expect when 
they get there is a coal-oil lamp and a“two- 
holer” out black. 

The basis for financing our rural electric 
operation for 33 years hag been long term 
borrowing, 35 years, with low interest to 
compensate for the low density of consumers 
per mile of line, but the important thing 
that has been overlooked by the Congress 
and the Administration, in my opinion, is 
that the Rural Electric program is the best 
rural program America has ever had—it has 
paid its own way. The people have borrowed 
and I repeat borrowed the money and have 
repaid it when due with interest. The people 
of Rural America have faith in the rural 
areas but apparently the Congress and the 
Administration does not. Without adequate 
capital available the Rural Electric program, 
which is the backbone of Rural America, is 
slowly drying up on the vine. 

The rate of interest paid on REA loans, in 
my opinion, is not as important as having 
adequate funds available from which loans 
may be approved. 

Based on the information available to us 
at this time, Pedernales Electric Cooperative 
will need to borrow $35,000,000.00 during the 
next 9 years to meet its needs to serve this 
Central Texas area. In our entire 33 year 
history, we have only borrowed $24,000,000.00, 
so you see what growth means to us when 
converted into dollars required for capital 
investment. 

Frankly, we do not seek grants nor subsi- 
dies—just that loan funds be available for 
lending and if we qualify under REA cri- 
teria that such loans be approved at the 
required rate of interest on a 35 year basis. 
This cannot happen so long as the appro- 
priations authorized by Congress are at the 
same level they were 10 years ago. Here I 
again stress we are talking of loans not 
grants. 

Iam attaching a copy of my letter to you 
dated May 10, 1971 which accompanied a 
copy of our Loan Application to REA for 
fiscal year 1972 and 1973 which shows our 
capital requirements for that 2 year period 
to be approximately $8,0000,000.00. Also I am 
attaching a copy of President E. Babe 
Smith’s statement made at the Cooperative’s 
Annual Membership Meeting June 15, 1970, 
and his letter to you dated December 2, 1970. 

These items along with other detailed re- 
ports and studies concerning rates, revenues 
and capital requirements previously fur- 
nished you should give you and your staff 
the facts on our total problem. 

We now urgently request that you as our 
representative in Congress encourage the 
Congress to increase the Funding of REA to 
a realistic level based on the requirements 
and needs of rural America. This would then 
allow an easing of REA policy on the General 
Fund level required of its borrowers. Ten 
years ago we had a reserve level, General 
Funds, equal to 15% of plant and today we 
are actually operating at the extremely low 
level of 4 to 5% of plant in General Funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom HUTCHISON, 
Assistant to President. 
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WHARTON County ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, INC., 
El Campo, Ter., June 4, 1971. 
Hon. J. J. PICKLE, 
Cannon Office Building. 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PICKLE: Conditions 
that are of grave concern to Wharton County 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., as well as leaders 
of Rural Electrification throughout the na- 
tion, need to be brought to the attention 
of Congress and for that matter; the gen- 
eral public. In focusing attention to these 
matters, it is not our intention to cast re- 
flection on the sincerity of anyone connected 
with the Rural Electrification program. Quite 
to the contrary, they do an excellent job op- 
erating with limited funds and multifari- 
ous problems. However, the following prob- 
lems do exist and need attention: 

1. The low level and instability of reserve 
levels permitted to be maintained by electric 
cooperatives. The traditional 15 percent 
reserve level has been reduced to 8 percent 
and recently, has been a fluctuating level 
sometimes well below 8 percent. 

2. Adequacy of loan fund appropriations to 
fund the legitimate expansion needs of the 
electric cooperatives. Loan requirements are 
exceeding funds available. Adequate appro- 
priations are vital to the continued success 
of Rural Electrication. 

3. The capitulation by many in responsible 
positions that rate increases are inevitable. If 
we who are the people's protectorate against 
high cost power give up, then there Is little 
left to protect the public. 

4. Loans for generating plants where need- 
ed, with appropriations adequate for fund- 
ing these needs. Token seed capital loans will 
not get the job done in most cases, without 
ruinous resulting, retail rate increases. 

There are other areas of concern nation- 
wide with which you are familiar. They in- 
clude skyrocketing cost of fuel for generation 
of electricity, depletion of natural gas re- 
serves, need for a crash program by the Fed- 
eral Government in developing the Breeder 
Reactor for nuclear energy and the full, Fed- 
eral development of our surface natural re- 
sources for conservation and maximum elec- 
tric power production for the benefit of all 
the people. 

We appreciate your continuing efforts in 
support of Rural Electrification. 

Sincerely, 
F. N. STUBBS. 
To: Congressman J. J. Pickle. 
From: Texas Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Subject: Rural Electrification Needs in Texas. 

Adequate funding of Texas rural electric 
cooperatives is vital to total development of 
the state. However, adequate funding is not 
the complete story and does not present the 
full picture. Providing solutions for the prob- 
lems of rural Texas was only started with 
the advent of rural electrification. In the be- 
ginning it provided the power, but more im- 
portantly rural electrification created a re- 
sponsible leadership for Texas that continues 
teday. If given proper tools and if these con- 
cerned leaders are not crippled by inadequate 
financing these same leaders and coopera- 
tives will provide drive and determination 
that will make rural Texas a better place to 
live and to work. 

Properly supported, rural electrification 
leaders will work toward the elimination of 
overcrowded conditions that create major 
problems in our urban centers. Rural elec- 
tric cooperative leaders have proven them- 
selves in several areas of major concern. Agri- 
culture has continued to meet the food and 
fibre needs of the nation and the world. 
Rural electrification has provided the power 
to move production to the consumer faster 
and with much less effort. Education has 
benefited through improved power sources, 
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taxes and community leadership. Health im- 
provement is evident with food preservation, 
improved lighting, efficient hospitals and 
power in the home and on the farms. Com- 
munication has been greatly improved in 
rural Texas. 

Due to electrification our rural residents 
are no longer remote from the daily activities 
in the community, state, nation and the 
world. Recreational facilities are now possible 
in rural Texas due to the development of 
rural electrification. These facilities allow 
both rural and urban residents to become 
acquainted and therefore understand com- 
mon problems. 

It is true that above areas of concern have 
been strongly influenced by rural electric 
cooperative leaders, and the work is far from 
complete. A very real need now is to enable 
the rural electric cooperatives to keep up 
with their growing requirements. We must 
give the proven rural electric leaders ade- 
quate tools to continue their work and not 
cripple them with inadequate financing, If 
given the opportunity to use their full po- 
tential, these capable leaders will then be 
able to project creatively methods that will 
meet the needs of their area and work to- 
ward elimination of rural problems such as 
housing, water, sewage, pollution and work 
toward economic development. 

Texas has 900 unpaid rural leaders, serving 
on the Board of Directors of rural electric 
cooperatives. They recognize problems in 
their areas and they know that these prob- 
lems can be eliminated. They and the man- 
agement of rural electric cooperatives can 
direct the 4000 employees of rural electric 
cooperatives serving in 244 of Texas’ 254 
counties toward the solution of many rural 
problems. 

Now is the time for Congress to recognize 
the true value of these proven rural leaders 
and assure the necessary financing assistance 
that will enable them to reach their full po- 
tential in developing rural America. 


Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join today in saluting REA, its mem- 
ber cooperatives across this Nation, the 
men and women who serve them, and the 
members who have joined together for 
mutual benefits. REA is so firmly estab- 
lished in cur country that I am sure 
every member recognizes the initials. 
But in contemplating this institution and 
its benefits, I can suggest aiternative 
words for the initials. 

In these days when “relevant” is a 
popular word, we might call REA the 
“relevant enterprise aggregate.’ We 
could say it represents “responsive eco- 
nomic action” or “revived existence as- 
sistance.” We could reverse the letters to 
have them stand for “acquired energy 
renaissance.” Any of these terms would 
be accurate descriptions. 

I hope that none of my colleagues have 
come to take REA for granted. There 
have been few contributions to the wel- 
fare of rural and small-town citizens that 
can match the spread of electric power. It 
provides more than lights for homes and 
barns, more than food freezers and tele- 
vision sets, more than telephones and air 
conditioning. Electricity provides the 
aids and the comforts to many rural 
families that keep them on the farms and 
ranches, maintaining human resources 
of our Nation that have been eroded by 
the outmigrations to urban centers. 

If we do not continue to make life in 
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our farms and rural towns worth living, 
we shall choke our cities and starve our 
citizens. 

REA has made major contributions to 
the welfare of all our people. Because I 
believe in these benefits to everyone, I 
join in urging that recent limits on 
the REA loan programs be lifted, that 
money be provided for the unmet capital 
needs of these cooperatives. I join other 
distinguished colleagues in urging that 
$555 million be appropriated this year 
for this essential purpose. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s remarks. I know he is a 
great friend of the cooperatives and he 
serves a vital part of Southwest Texas 
and has been a great friend of the rural 
cooperatives. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure to join in paying tribute to the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the 
983 rural electric cooperatives of the 
United States. The cooperative effort of 
the REA and the REC’s has literally al- 
lowed millions of rural residents to see 
the light. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion was created by an Executive order 
under authority of the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935 and then 
statutory provision for the agency was 
made in 1936. 

By almost any standard, the REA must 
be considered one of the most successful 
pieces of farm legislation ever to come 
out of the Congress. 

In the 53-year period from 1882, when 
the first central generating system went 
into service, to 1935 when REA was 
created, only 10.9 percent of all farms 
in the United States had obtained elec- 
tric service. Since 1935, REA has greatly 
stimulated extension of electric service 
into rural areas. Today, 98.4 percent of 
the 2.9 million U.S. farms are electrified. 
REA-financed systems serve slightly 
more than half of these farms. 

In my own State of Iowa, REA loans to 
rural electric systems provide for service 
to an estimated 157,760 consumers over 
61,202 miles of line. Loans made thus far 
to the 57 REA electric borrowers in the 
State total $294,430,304. 

The first REA loan in the State was 
approved in September 1935 with the 
first REA-financed line energized De- 
cember 15, 1935 by the Central Iowa 
Power Co. in Des Moines. 

Of the 140,000 farms in the State, 99 
percent are receiving electric service, 
compared with only 32,047 or 14.4 per- 
cent when REA was created in 1935. 

The list of REA accomplishments is 
extremely impressive. The following is 
a list of REA electric program highlights 
as of January 1, 1971: 

REA ELECTRIC PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS AS OF 
JANUARY 1, 1971 

Total consumers served: 6.4 million (225,- 
000 consumers added calendar 1970). 

Total consumers loaned for: 7.0 million 
(177,818 loaned for calendar 1970). 

Total miles of line in operation: 1,675,000 
estimated (25,000 added calendar 1970). 

Total miles of line loaned for: 1.7 million 
(21,327 loaned for calendar 1970). 
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Total loans approved: $7.5 billion ($345.5 
million loaned calendar 1970). 

Total funds advanced: $6.6 billion ($393.5 
million advanced calendar 1970). 

Total payments on REA loans: $3.5 billion, 
$2.0 billion on principal as due; $1.2 billion 
on interest as due; $325 million ahead of 
schedule. 

Total losses in program to date: $44,478. 

Total electric energy input, 1970: 81.8 bil- 
lion kWh (Up 164% over 1960 input of 31 
billion kWh). 

Average monthly consumption per resi- 
dential consumer: 695 kWh (Up 95% over 
1960 average of 357 kWh). 

Installed generating capacity: 5.1 million 
kW (Up 183% over 1960 installed capacity 
of 1.8 million kW). 

The 986 active REA-financed electric sys- 
tems (919 co-ops) have an average density of 
3.7 consumers per mile of line. The systems 
serve in 2,600 of the Nations’s 3,100 counties. 


Note that while loans totaling $7.5 bil- 
lion have been approved to date, total 
losses have been less than $45,000. 

About 65 percent of the loans thus far 
approved by REA have been for electric 
distribution facilities; 34 percent for gen- 
eration and transmission facilities; and 1 
percent for the financing of farmstead in- 
stallation of wiring, plumbing, electric 
equipment, and irrigation facilities. REA 
makes power supply loans when bor- 
rowers are unable to purchase an ade- 
quate and dependable supply of power. 

Of all the power distributed by REA- 
financed systems 32 percent is purchased 
from commercial power companies. 

Despite the high percentage of farms 
electrified, the task of REA is far from 
complete. The tremendous growth in the 
use of electricity by rural America has 
placed a great strain on existing facilities. 

In 1970, the average monthly con- 
sumption per residential consumer, in- 
cluding farm and nonfarm, was 695 kilo- 
watt-hours compared with 357 kilowatt- 
hours in 1960. Total power input of REA- 
financed electric systems in 1970 was al- 
most 81.8 billion kilowatt-hours, com- 
pared with 74.1 billion kilowatt-hours 
the previous year. 

To meet the growing electric power 
demands of rural consumers, annual out- 
put is expected to reach 108 billion kilo- 
watt-hours by the year 1975. 

Without the services of the REA and 
REC’s, many rural areas would lack elec- 
tric power entirely while others would 
find the cost of such power so expensive 
as to severely limit its usage. One of the 
primary reasons for this, of course, is 
the low user density and the large ex- 
pense involved in running power lines 
many miles to only a few customers. The 
REA was created as a public service to 
supply power to these areas. The avail- 
ability of electric power in rural areas 
has also encouraged industrial and eco- 
nomic development. 

In addition to allowing millions of 
rural residents to enjoy the benefits of 
electricity, the REA has filled a second 
void by providing funds for rural tele- 
phone facilities. In 1949, REA was au- 
thorized to make loans for the purpose 
of improving and extending telephone 
service in rural areas. Under this au- 
thority, provided by Congress in an 
amendment to the REA Act, REA is em- 
powered to make loans to existing com- 
panies and cooperative nonprofit associ- 
ations. 
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REA loans have greatly stimulated the 
improvement and extension of telephone 
service in rural areas. In 1950, according 
to U.S. census figures, 38.2 percent of the 
farms in the United States had tele- 
phone service of some kind. A consider- 
able portion of this service was inade- 
quate and of low quality. Improvement 
and expansion programs were limited be- 
cause the type of financial assistance re- 
quired to do the work was not generally 
available to local telephone systems. 

Establishment of the REA telephone 
loan program made available a needed 
source of credit and gave fresh hope to 
people in rural areas for full telephone 
coverage with high quality service. An 
estimated 83 percent of the Nation’s 
farms now have telephone service, and 
about 95 percent of this is dial. 

REA loans to telephone borrowers in 
my own state of Iowa on January 1, 1971, 
provided for modern telephone service 
for an estimated 113,437 rural sub- 
scribers over 25,255 miles of line. 

In 1949, when the REA telephone loan 
program was authorized, 81.9 percent of 
all Iowa farms had telephones but much 
of this was obsolete. Today 96 percent of 
the State’s 140,000 farms have modern 
telephone service. 

The first REA telephone loan in Iowa 
was approved September 15, 1950, to the 
Griswold Cooperative Telephone Co. 
From that time until January 1, 1971, 
REA had approved $70,412,607 in loans to 
57 borrowers in Iowa, including 28 com- 
mercial companies and 29 cooperative 
associations. A total of 258 automatic 
dial exchanges have been placed in 
operation to serve rural subscribers. 

Under Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministration alike, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has expanded its 
services to better serve the needs of rural 
citizens. In its first 27 months, the Nixon 
administration has achieved the follow- 
ing impressive record in support of the 
REA: 

Advancement of $1.1 billion for in- 
vestment by REA borrowers for design 
and construction of electric and tele- 
phone facilities; 

More than 800,000 consumers and sub- 
scribers added to REA-financed electric 
and telephone lines; 

Over 60,000 jobs created in rural areas 
through 787 industrial, commercial and 
community facilities projects launched 
with the help of REA borrowers; 

More than $1 billion in loans to fi- 
nance new and improved electric and 
telephone service; 

Supplemental financing for telephone 
borrowers by the creation of the Rural 
Telephone Bank. 

The REC’s have done much to mod- 
ernize rural America and make our 
farms more productive. As previously 
stated, however, the task is far from 
complete. Existing facilities must be con- 
tinually enlarged and modernized to 
keep up with the growing demands for 
power. All of these improvements cost 
money. 

In recent years the requests for loan 
funds has exceeded congressional ap- 
propriations. The new National Rural 
Utilities Cooperative Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Rural Telephone Bank 
will help by providing additional sources 
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of financing, but we as Members of Con- 
gress must not abandon our responsibil- 
ities to the REC’s and rural America. I 
am sure my colleagues will want to join 
me in giving continued support to this 
valuable program. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa for his remarks. He has been 
a great friend of the program. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very pleased to join 
with my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PICKLE) in 
expressing my admiration for the work 
of the rural electric cooperatives in the 
United States generally and for those in 
my own State in particular. 

It has been my pleasure to work close- 
ly with the electric cooperatives in my 
State of Vermont. It is traditional in our 
Vermont way of life that we learn to 
handle our own problems and help our- 
selves. This has been the constant objec- 
tive of the rural electric cooperatives in 
Vermont. While their annual load growth 
is equal now to an average figure of 12 
percent per year, they have through 
Sailey Ennis, manager at Washington 
Electric Cooperative, pioneered the newly 
established National Rural Utilities Co- 
operative Finance Corp. 

For 2 years manager Ennis served on 
the long-range study committee of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation. It was this committee that 
launched this self-help finance corpora- 
tion for the rural electric cooperative 
program. While this new entity is in its 
infancy, it demonstrates remarkably well 
that if given the opportunity to establish 
& firm foundation of funds, as it is doing, 
it will be the major supplemental financ- 
ing lending corporation for the rural 
electric cooperatives in the future. 

This is truly a great example in Amer- 
ican history of a Government program 
which at its conception was 100 percent 
financed by the Federal Government, 
which, now on its own initiative, has 
created its own financial institution, thus 
rising above the common proposition of 
complete reliance upon the Government 
ad infinitum. 

The problem that faces us today as 
Congressmen is whether we are going 
to help this outstanding example of 
American independence to get the time 
necessary that it may accept its own ma- 
ture responsibilities. The programs that 
most of us here in the Halls of Congress 
support are based on the hope that the 
assistance will provide our citizens with 
a way of life that will enable them to 
stand on their own accomplishments. 

The present rural electrification loan 
program that has been financed with 
appropriations by us each year has 
flowed back into the Treasury so that 
these funds loaned by us and repaid by 
the cooperatives have become almost a 
revolving fund plus the 2-percent inter- 
est returned. However, the monetary 
needs of the program have grown with 
the increased electric demands of the 
people so that a backlog of loan applica- 
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tions exists now totaling $210 million 
dollars. By our approval of a rural elec- 
trification administration budget of 
$555 million, we will be granting the 
rural electric finance institution the 
chance to build its capital strength to 
secure more adequate loan funds on the 
open market and assume a greater share 
of the loan needs of the rural electric co- 
operatives in the Nation. 

As an indication of the strength of 
the new finance institution, Sailey Ennis 
informs me that his cooperative’s loan 
program for this year will probably con- 
sist of 90-percent loan funds from the 
Rural Electric Administration and 10 
percent from the National Rural Utilities 
Cooperative Finance Corporation. 

I ask you my fellow Congressmen to 
join me in support of an REA budget of 
$555 million for this fiscal year. 

Mr. PICKLE. The gentleman from 
Vermont is recognized as a leader in 
this program. I have talked with many 
people who are interested in moving for- 
ward in this field, and they rely on his 
good judgment and his leadership. I am 
proud to have him join in these remarks 
today. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
dition which is usually neglected in the 
United States is the signficantly lower 
incomes of our citizens who live in our 
rural areas. According to newly released 
figures of the Department of Commerce, 
the average per capita income in 1969 
for those living in urban areas was $4,054 
and only $2,871 for nonurban residents. 
In other words, the rural resident makes 
$1,183 or 41 percent less than the urban 
resident. 

The Department’s data further shows 
that the people living in areas served 
by rural electric systems have per capita 
incomes 64 percent below the urban in- 
come level and 12 percent below the 
average nonurban income. 

The urban-rural income gap is equally 
pronounced in my home State of Texas. 
The average per capita income of the 
people in areas served by rural electric 
cooperatives in Texas was 31 percent 
below the average income for all Texans. 

These figures are more meaningful 
when you realize that when an urban 
Texas worker takes home $100 per week, 
the rural worker takes home only $70. 
Translating this income gap into every- 
day living, it means far less is available 
to the rural resident for adequate hous- 
ing, required medical care, a sufficient 
diet and a desirable standard of living in 
general. 

One of the most active groups trying 
to close this gap is the rural electric co- 
operatives. The rural electric systems are 
leading the way providing electric serv- 
ice at the lowest possible rates. Since 
everyone uses electricity, including the 
extremely poor, everyone benefits from 
low-cost electric service. The fact that 
rural electric systems are consumer- 
owned insures that the consumers receive 
their electric service at cost. 

In many areas, rural electric systems 
are able to provide electric service at 
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rates well below neighboring commercial 
power companies despite the fact that 
the co-ops are serving in areas rejected 
by the commercial companies as being 
economically unfeasible. 

An adequate, reliable, and low-cost 
source of electricity is essential for rural 
development. Rural electric systems have 
met that challenge so far. They under- 
stand the importance of area coverage— 
even the most remote rural areas must 
be provided with a dependable source 
of electricity regardless of the economics 
involved. And in order for the coverage 
to be maintained, electricity must be re- 
liably provided in the quantity de- 
manded and when it is required. 

Load growth has been important to 
rural electric systems. As American 
farmers have relief on greater mecha- 
nization to become the most productive 
in the world, their reliance on electricity 
has greatly increased. As an increasing 
number of industries have recognized 
the merit of locating new and expanding 
existing facilities in the nonmetropol- 
itan areas, many co-ops have experi- 
enced large industrial load growth. As 
rural families have improved their stand- 
ard of living through the use of elec- 
trical appliances, heating, and cooking 
equipment, their use and dependence on 
electricity has expanded. 

The farm, home, and industrial de- 
mand for electricity has naturally 
caused growing pains for many of the 
rural electric systems. In fact, at the 
present rate of increase in kilowatt- 
hour sales, the rural electrics will double 
their sales within 7 years. 

Because of the capital-intensive na- 
ture of the utility industry, rural elec- 
tric systems will require large amounts 
of capital to meet the increased demand. 
During fiscal year 1972 beginning on July 
1, rural electric systems intend to make 
loan applications to REA amounting to 
$530 million. Adding to this figure the 
backlog of loan applications, the total 
loan need of rural electrics during fiscal 
1972 amounts to $804 million. About one- 
eighth of this amount is needed in Texas 
alone. 

Mr. Speaker, the needed capital must 
be provided if rural electric systems are 
to remain a viable influence on rural 
area development. The rural electric sys- 
tems are presently dependent on the 
Rural Electrification Administration as 
virtually the sole source of their loan 
funds. 

The Nixon administration’s request 
for funds to maintain a $345 million loan 
program is woefully inadequate to meet 
the systems needs. The cooperative sup- 
plemental financing association, CFC, 
has very limited lending capabilities 
during its first year of operation. 

Rural electric systems must, therefore, 
rely on this Congress to appropriate suf- 
ficient funds to REA to meet loan re- 
quirements. Rural electric systems must 
look to this Congress for the continued 
success of their participation in rural 
development. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks. I have been in his part 
of the State and I know what a contri- 
bution the REA program has made to 
that part of the country. I see other 
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Members on the floor seeking recogni- 
tion. I will recognize them in a few min- 
utes. 

I would like to make one point before 
I do so, so you will know of the pending 
letter that is being circulated. 

Mr. Speaker, several Members in the 
other body have signed a joint letter 
petitioning the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of that body to appropriate at least 
$555 million for fiscal 1972 instead of the 
customary $345 million. I think we have 
seen today that the $345 million level is 
absolutely not enough and that there are 
proven loan needs up to $555 million. 

Over 40 Members of the other body 
have signed this joint letter, and I think 
that this action is most significant and 
symbolic of the spirit that prevails the 
Congress today to do something about 
more adequately funding the rural co- 
operatives. 

The gentleman from Montana and I 
also prepared a similar letter asking for 
funding to this $555 million level. I in- 
vite all Members who are interested in 
the rural electric program to sign this 
letter which we also may present to the 
House Appropriations Committee. If this 
amount is given, Mr. Speaker, or as much 
as it is possible to give, it should be spent 
by the REA in actual cash advances to 
meet the critical need that exists. And, 
Mr. Speaker, neither rain nor sleet nor 
snow nor any other appointed thing, par- 
ticularly OMB, ought to intervene or 
otherwise delay these funds from going 
to the rural electric cooperatives. I am 
convinced that the Congress will im- 
prove the plight of the rural electric co- 
ops, and I think we have every reason to 
expect and believe that we will have the 
cooperation of the administration. 

Surely all of us on both sides of the 
aisle share this mutual sense of pride in 
our cooperatives and wish to give them 
all the help possible. 

I would want to make it plain that this 
request for additional appropriations is 
not made on any partisan basis. It is 
made to fill the needs of the electric co- 
operatives. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
at this time to join in the effort of the 
gentleman from Texas to point out to 
the Members of this body and the other 
body, for that matter, the great part 
which the REA has played in the devel- 
opment of rural America. They have 
done a great job, and they still have a 
great job to do, I know it is something 
that is greatly needed. 

I join our colleague in asking our 
proper and appropriate committee to 
make available the necessary funds that 
will enable the REA to grow. I again wish 
to thank my colleague for the leadership 
he has demonstrated. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to associate my- 
self with the remarks being made here 
today in support of the fine record of 
accomplishment of the rural electric co- 
operatives throughout the Nation. 

I am a long-time supporter of the pro- 
grams administered by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and continue 
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to manifest great interest in the work 
being done in this field. REA is one of 
the agencies, created in the depression, 
which has made tremendous strides in 
dealing with the problems for which it 
was originally established. In its early 
years, the program brought new life to 
the vast rural areas of America by pro- 
viding the electric power and telephone 
service which could not have been ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

Millions of people all over rural Amer- 
ica were able to live more productive lives 
and enjoy more fruits of our economy 
because of the electric power made pos- 
sible under this program. As our produc- 
tive capacity brought forth more mod- 
ern conveniences, these appliances were 
made available to people who lived in 
the country as well as those who lived 
in the city. This in turn meant more 
sales of these items on a national basis. 
Thus, it can be said, through the instru- 
mentality of REA, many other aspects of 
our national economy have been helped. 

Contrary to the ideas of some, the 
work which REA set out to do has not 
been completed, There are still areas in 
America which need electricity and tele- 
phone service and other areas where ex- 
isting service needs continuing attention. 

REA continues to need more funds 
than the budget has designated for the 
agency. The $15 million which the Presi- 
dent released on May 13, while helpful, 
still is a long way from meeting the 
needs. One of the problems faced by REA 
is the fact that since 1965 its appropria- 
tions have remained relatively stable in 
a time when the cost of living has been 
steadily rising. Thus, in effect, the dollar 
value available to the agency has been 
reduced. 

As of March 31, REA had loan appli- 
cations on hand from distribution bor- 
rowers in the amount of $69.3 million 
and from power-type borrowers in the 
amount of $253.8 million. This is an in- 
dication of the continued confidence in 
this program and the obvious appeal 
which it has in our rural areas. Nearly 
1,000 REA-financed rural electric sys- 
tems are now operating in 46 States. 

Congress has consistently indicated its 
strong support of this program and I 
hope that strong endorsement will be 
forthcoming this year in recognition of 
the need of keeping this program prop- 
erly and adequately funded. 

In my opinion, no program under Fed- 
eral auspices has made a larger contri- 
bution to the growth of the well-being of 
the people in the rural areas of this Na- 
tion and much of the economic strength 
of America is still in the areas which 
these co-ops serve. Or hope that is the 
Appropriation Committee of the House 
will provide $555 million to REA for 
the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks. I am pleased to have 
him participate in this special order. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the gentleman in the well, and with my 
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other colleagues here, in paying tribute 
to the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, and to the local membership co-ops 
throughout the country, and particularly 
in my own State of Indiana, for a fine 
record of service to the rural people and 
to the rural areas of America. 

There is no doubt that these organiza- 
tions have been responsible for bringing 
electricity, with all its benefits, to rural 
areas which would not, otherwise, have 
enjoyed this essential of progress and 
modernization for many years. 

This is one effort on the part of the 
Congress to help the American people to 
better their own lot which, unlike so 
many governmental efforts, has proved 
eminently successful in practice. 

On the basis of this record, I congratu- 
late the REA and its membership co- 
operatives on a fine record of service to 
our rural economy. 

At the same time, I associate myself, 
likewise, with the cautionary budgetary 
views which are held by Mr. Manon, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and, if I know my 
rural and farmer friends, definitely in- 
cluding those who are active in our rural 
electric cooperatives, there are no citi- 
zens of this country who are more sin- 
cerely interested, on behalf of America, 
in exercising a reasonable degree of 
budgetary restraint. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Indiana. I know the folks back 
home in Indiana also join with me in 
expressing appreciation for his remarks. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me. I want to join the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. PICKLE) in this 
special order, and to call to the atten- 
tion of this body and the country at 
large the massive needs of the rural elec- 
tric co-ops in this present day of rising 
prices. 

We are especially concerned in western 
Wisconsin—and I represent a district 
that is uniquely rural—about the health 
of the REA program. We have been in- 
terested in it for 35 years. My home 
community of Richland Center, through 
its municipal powerplant, provided the 
energy to energize the first rural electric 
co-op in the State of Wisconsin, and our 
rene has been continuing since that 

ime, 

I have introduced a bill, which I hope 
will receive the attention of the appro- 
priate committee, which will enable 
REA’s to meet their environmental 
problems, which are adding to the bur- 
dens of the needs of these cooperatives 
at the present time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join sev- 
eral of my colleagues in drawing the at- 
tention of this body to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and its nation- 
wide program of bringing a cheap ade- 
quate supply of electric power to rural 
America. 

The achievements of REA are self- 
evident to those familiar with the rural 
areas of this Nation. In my lifetime alone, 
I have literally seen the countryside 
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transformed from darkness to light. It 
has been a process truly remarkable in 
scope and speed. 

The significance of this development is 
almost as significant as electricity itself. 
Indeed, without REA a large portion of 
the United States would not have shared 
the benefits of electric power. For rural 
residents, Edison’s work and that of 
others would have had little importance 
if there were no means of use. 

While it is no doubt pleasant to dwell 
on these accomplishments and cite 
pertinent statistical data ad infinitum, 
REA as other organizations and govern- 
ment programs must adjust and adapt to 
meet the needs of a new time. REA must 
keep in step with the latest developments 
both social and technological. It is, there- 
fore, appropriate to briefly focus on the 
future and its mandate. 

We are all acutely aware of the en- 
vironment and the responsibility we 
bear for conserving it; at the same time 
we recognize the need for an increased 
supply of electric power in rural America. 
It was ‘with these two facts in mind that 
I recently introduced H.R. 8449. 

My bill intends to assist local REA 
co-ops in meeting their public respon- 
sibilities by creating a separate loan fund 
to be used solely for environmental proj- 
ects. Presently I would conceive these 
projects to be primarily emission reduc- 
tion and underground of transmission 
lines; however, as antipollution tech- 
nology develops others will undoubtedly 
arise. 

Appropriations for the REA loan fund 
have remained at about $345 million 
annually over the past several years. This 
has occurred in spite of rising costs, 
needed expansion, and added expense due 
to environmental concerns. The situation 
has developed to a point where there are 
now applications for more than twice as 
much money as available. 

H.R. 8449 would also approach this 
problem in providing additional funds for 
environmental projects. Applications in- 
volving ecological concerns would be 
filled by the new fund, thereby reducing 
the demand for existing appropriations. 
Thus the net effect would be more REA 
funds and enhancement of the environ- 
ment. 

In looking toward the future of rural 
electrification, it is important not just 
to cite developments at home but those 
abroad as well. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to insert into the Recorp background 
material pertaining to H.R. 8449 drafted 
by the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion per my request. I would also like to 
include information obtained from the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation regarding some of their activ- 
ities in other lands. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1971. 
Hon. Vernon W. THOMSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THOMSON: This is In response to 
the request from your office for information 
on the amount of electric loans which have 
been made recently for environmental pur- 

. Our records do not include a break- 
down of loans for such purposes, but we are 
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pleased to supply estimates and information 
on this subject. 

Electric generating plants are most direct- 
ly involved in the area of environmental 
protection, During calendar year 1970, REA 
made loans to four borrowers in the amount 
of $6,088,100, and agreed to the transfer of 
$1,000,000 from previous loans for another 
borrower, making a total of $7,088,100, all 
for equipment to reduce the mission of par- 
ticulates. For generating plants, however, 
this is just a beginning. More stringent re- 
quirements for both air quality and water 
quality are being developed. As new stand- 
ards are put into effect, we anticipate sub- 
stantial costs for equipment to remove sul- 
phur and nitrogen gasses, as well as particu- 
lates, and for changes in cooling systems to 
reduce the heating of natural bodies of 
water. 

It has been estimated that REA borrowers 
placed about 4,000 miles of distribution line 
underground during calendar year 1970. The 
cost varies widely, but we estimate that the 
total, not including transformers and sery- 
ices, would be in the vicinity of $12,000,000. 
A considerable portion of this construction, 
however, was in some of the North Central 
States, and the choice of underground con- 
struction was made primarily for the pur- 
pose of improving service reliability and re- 
ducing maintenance costs. Soil conditions 
in these areas are often favorable for under- 
grounding. Recent reports indicate the cost 
of this undergrounding to range from about 
the same to up to about ten percent more 
than for overhead construction. In other 
areas, undergrounding of some new lines has 
been done for environmental purposes under 
direction of State authorities, or by special 
arrangements with housing contractors. In 
these cases there is usually a provision for 
additional compensation in money or in do- 
nated labor, with the result that there is 
little additional cost to the power supplier. 

If the time should come when it would be 
necessary to remove overhead lines which 
were otherwise satisfactory and replace them 
with underground lines for environmental 
purposes only, the cost would be very great. 
To the best of our knowledge, this has not 
as yet been required, 

The design and routing of transmission 
lines will undoubtedly be influenced by en- 
vironmental factors, and costs will be in- 
creased. However, this applies mostly to the 
future rather than to the past, and we do 
not have a basis for estimating the increase 
in construction costs than are probable. 

We appreciate your interest in this sub- 
ject and in the REA program. If we can be 
of further assistance, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 
E. C. WEITZELL, 
Acting Administrator. 
THE ROLE OF OUR COOPERATIVE RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC SYSTEMS IN THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


During the past 8 years, the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association has 
provided technical assistance through the 
Agency for International Development in an 
important, tangible phase of the U.S. foreign 
aid program—cooperative rural electrifica- 
tion. In most developing countries, from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the population is 
dependent upon agriculture for a meager 
livelihood. A similar portion of the countries’ 
gross national product and export commodi- 
ties come from the land. Yet, in the past most 
investment in electric power facilities has 
been channeled into urban centers, by-pass- 
ing and neglecting the important rural 
sector. The rural electric co-ops believe, as 
do many international leaders, that coopera- 
tive rural electrification can bring modern 
technology into the lives of the people most 
effectively and, therefore, be a major key to 
successful foreign aid. 

Much U.S. aid has done little to improve 
relations between this country and recipient 
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countries. Too often aid has been unidentifi- 
able as it flowed into the economy of the 
developing nation. 

In contrast, a cooperative rural electric sys- 
tem is a tangible and identifiable foreign aid 
project. Foreign officials know it is a U.S. 
project, and, more important, the local people 
know it. They can see it and feel its benefits 
They know it is America’s way of helping 
them help themselves. 

NRECA’s activity in foreign aid is tied to 
the 1961 Foreign Assistance Act, which es- 
tablished AID and declared the policy of the 
U.S. was “to encourage the development of 
cooperatives, credit unions and savings and 
loan associations...” 

Delegates at the NRECA Annual Meeting 
in March 1962 adopted a formal resolution 
offering the Federal Government the services 
of the Association in the U.S. international 
development program. 

On November 1, 1962, NRECA signed a 
contract with AID. It called on NRECA and 
its nearly 1,000 member systems to provide 
technical assistance to establish or expand 
rural electric programs in developing na- 
tions. The contract also provided training 
programs for cooperative leaders in develop- 
ing nations. 

Since the NRECA/AID contract was signed, 
over 100 U.S. rural electric specialists rep- 
resenting 65 cooperatives in 30 states have 
worked in 29 developing nations, including 
Vietnam. Twenty-four of these men—mostly 
managers, engineers and other key staff peo- 
ple—have returned for a second or third 
assignment. 

These shirt-sleeve ambassadors have 
gained the confidence and support of local 
villagers, as well as the officials with whom 
they have worked. They bring to the de- 
veloping nations a practical, down-to-earth 
expertise that cannot be found in people 
who have not worked in the U.S. rural elec- 
trification program. 

What have these men accomplished? The 
six pilot electric cooperatives in Costa Rica, 
Ecuador and Nicaragua have provided power 
for several years, and construction to fur- 
ther expand service is substantially com- 
plete. These cooperatives eventually will pro- 
vide electricity to 350,000 people. 

Development is continuing on 32 projects 
in Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Peru and Viet- 
nam. All of these systems are providing 
power at this time. These cooperatives will 
eventually serve 750,000 people. 

The initial success of NRECA pilot projects 
in several developing nations has given rural 
electrification a high priority there. For ex- 
ample: 

In Venezuela the Government is financing 
from its own resources an electric coopera- 
tive planned by NRECA specialists. In Ni- 
caragua one successful pilot project has 
prompted the Government to organize three 
more which will serve one-fourth of the 
country's rural people. In Costa Rica the 
Government is studying other potential co- 
Operative areas. In Argentina the Inter- 
American Development Bank made a $15 
million loan to help improve and enlarge 
existing cooperatives. A large loan to Brazil 
is pending. 

NRECA helped India establish five pilot 
projects and more will follow. The five sys- 
tems will be financed with PL-480 rupees 
and will serve approximately 85,000 families 
and 18,000 irrigation pumps. As in other 
areas of the world, the introduction of 
electric power in India rural areas will 
significantly increase agricultural produc- 
tivity and improve living standards. 

Each year since 1963 NRECA has co-spon- 
sored a 15-week training course for rural 
electric leaders from the developing nations. 
Over 100 people from 19 countries have at- 
tended the course, “Organization and Op- 
eration of Rural Electric Cooperatives.” 
Twenty-three participants will take the 
course this summer. 
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The NRECA foreign assistance program 
has been endorsed by many U.S. Govern- 
ment officials, including Senator Karl Mundt 
of South Dakota and Senator Milton Young 
of North Dakota. Senator Mundt said, “I 
know from first-hand experience what rural 
electric cooperatives are doing in Latin Amer- 
ica. Technical assistance like this provides 
real opportunities for self-help and is the 
kind of foreign aid I favor.” Senator Young 
said, “. . . programs such as this are tre- 
mendously important if we are going to win 
over the rural people of all of these under- 
developed countries. This is where we made 
our biggest mistake in many countries in not 
placing enough emphasis on assistance to 
rural people. In countries such as South Viet- 
nam, for example, they are the dominant 
force.” 

People-to-people assistance exemplified by 
our cooperatives is a pragmatic approach to 
foreign aid which touches those who are 
seeking a better life. At Santo Domingo de 
los Colorados, Ecuador, the site of the first 
electric system organized under the NRECA/ 
AID agreement, the cooperative manager put 
it this way: “The town seems to have taken 
on new life. There are new businesses, new 
industry, more jobs for more people. No 
longer are our young people leaving the 
area,”’ 

Technical assistance programs like the 
NRECA/AID projects must be continued and 
strengthened, For, in addition to the ac- 
cepted benefits of light and power, coopera- 
tives bring dignity to the individual as he 
participates in democratic processes which 
improve his family’s opportunity and bring 
stability to his community and country. 


(Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin does bring up a 
problem which is relatively new in this 
area. It is timely and should be pursued. 
I am pleased he brought it to our atten- 
tion. I believe it will be given the atten- 
tion it deserves in the immediate months 
ahead and in the years ahead. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding and I commend him 
for what he is doing. 


NRECA 
recommendation 


Fiscal year (millions) 
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Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from Texas, the Honorable JAKE 
Pickie, and the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, the Honorable JoHN MELCHER, on 
taking the time today to present the case 
for better funding of our fine rural elec- 
trification program. 

There is no question about the urgency 
of the need, nor is there any question 
about the national and regional bene- 
fits which have accrued from rural elec- 
trification. All America has benefited 
from this great program, and it is im- 
perative that adequate funding be pro- 
vided for the future. I have been doing all 
I can to support that level of funding in 
the Appropriations Committee. 

In Oklahoma, rural electrification has 
done more to improve the way of life of 
our rural people than any other program 
and I am certain I speak for all members 
of the Oklahoma congressional delega- 
tion in urging the effective continuation 
of this program in the future ... and 
the funds required to assure that con- 
tinuation. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, if I may 
I should like to make an additional point 
and then I will yield to other Members. 
I am pleased so many are present to 
participate in this special order. I want 
to mention a subject I believe ought to be 
touched upon. 

I want to talk about cash advances. 
The central question here is not alone 
how much is allocated for loans each 
year, but how much hard cash is ad- 
vanced on these loans. 

When the REA makes loans, all of the 
loan amount is—of course—not given out 
at one time. The co-op requisitions for 
cash as it needs to. 

Inquiries and reports which have come 
to me, however, charge that the REA is 
honoring such requisitions only at a rate 
related to the amount which is returning 
to the Treasury from previous loans, 

There are many semantic games one 
can play with this situation—but the 
actual result is to operate the loan fund 
as though it were a revolving fund—with 
little or no new money going into the 
system, 

I brought this point up in an earlier 
speech, and in repeated inquiries to the 
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REA Administrator, Mr. Hamil, a fine 
gentleman and a fine administrator. Mr. 
Hamil responds that they hope to ad- 
vance $400 million in cash in fiscal 
1972—$400 million compared to the $229 
million they expect to receive in principal 
and interest payments, for fiscal 1971. 
The REA had advanced $293,981,043 as 
of April 1. They may have advanced 
more, but we have not been advised of 
it. 

The $400 million for fiscal 1972 is most 
welcome news—most welcome—but I 
say again, that that figure does not 
answer my question. The crucial question 
is the ratio between those incoming and 
outgoing funds. Who sets that ratio and 
by what criteria? 

And, 2 question of even greater impor- 
tance than the ratio between incoming 
and outgoing funds—how much is needed 
in cash advances for fiscal 1972? Does 
this $400 million, welcome though it be, 
come anywhere near what our co-ops 
need? I cannot find anyone who knows— 
yet I know someone must be keeping tabs. 
And I think the Congress ought to know 
just how much our co-ops need in cash 
advances this year and in the coming 
years. 

REA says as of January 1, 1971, there 
had been a total of $7.5 billion in loans 
approved and $6.6 billion in funds ad- 
vanced. 

When REA says that in fiscal 1972, 
they expect to advance the largest 
amount ever advanced in the program— 
$400 million that sounds good, but I won- 
der if it is enough. 

This is the old trail we started out on— 
the key question being the ratio between 
incoming and outgoing funds, and how 
this is determined. 

Nor does REA’s answer of $400 million 
tell us how much is needed to do the job 
in fiscal 1972. That is the crucial figure 
that is also the figure that none of us 
have been able to get. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like at this time 
to insert a table which gives the level 
of cash advances for past years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


Appropriations (millions) 
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TABLE 1.—RURAL ELECTRIFICATION LOAN FUNDS—Continued 


NRECA 
recommendation 


Fiscal year (millions) 


Cumulative totals___..... 


1 Plus. 

3 Inclusive, 

Original budget estimate was 
Original budget estimate was 


195,000,000 $3 plus 
‘ 145,000,000 (115 pius 30; 
t Original budget estimate was $345,000, 


,000, 


Mr. PICKLE. Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr: 
Manon). 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague from Texas for yielding and I 
commend him for stimulating interest in 
one of the vital problems confronting 
rural America and, for that matter, all of 
America. 

I joined in the congressional action 
creating the REA back in the 1930's. I 
think the REA has done an unbelievably, 
an incredibly good job for rural America, 
and this has greatly benefited the entire 
Nation. The story of REA is a dramatic 
story of progress. 

I have helped, as others have, to nour- 
ish the REA along through the years. 
However, it has not been just what the 
Congress has done but what the people 
in these cooperatives and rural areas 
have done. They have measured up. They 
have done a wonderful job. 

One thing about REA co-ops, as far as 
loans are concerned, is that the record 
of repayments to the Government has 
been excellent. 

I think everybody must take into con- 
sideration the disastrous fiscal situation 
which confronts the United States of 
America at this time. I was checking on 
some figures in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee rooms a few moments ago. The 
gross Federal debt, in the decade of the 
sixties, increased by an additional sum 
of about $114 billion. The Federal debt is 
now at about $400 billion and going 
much higher. We have to pay interest on 
the debt equivalent to about $21 billion 
per annum. 

And, there is a need for us to do a 
better job—and I am speaking broadly 
now and only with incidental reference to 
the REA—but there is a need, if the peo- 
ple in rural America and industrial 
America are to do well, for the Nation 
to do a better job of financing and pay- 
ing our way than we have been doing 
during the last decade or so and during 
this decade so far. 

Let me make a statement that is 
shocking, at least to me. In the fiscal 
year 1970, the gross Federal debt in- 
creased by $15.5 billion. In the current 
fiscal year 1971, which is about to close, 
the gross Federal debt is probably going 
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up by about $27 billion. As you know, 
we raised the debt limit recently to $430 
billion. I would expect an increase in the 
gross Federal debt for fiscal year 1972, 
which begins next month, ranging up to 
perhaps $35 billion. This would add up 
to a 3-year increase of about $77 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, if America collapses on 
the fiscal shoals, if everyone goes down— 
labor, management—the REA, and all of 
our industrial institutions likewise go 
down. 

Now, I think it would certainly be im- 
portant to those of us in the House today 
to recognize that one of the purposes of 
the REA is to make this country stronger 
economically. The REA has made a tre- 
mendous contribution in that direction. 

I recognize that implicit in the discus- 
sion here today is an effort to enlighten 
the Members as to the facts and to stim- 
ulate interest in obtaining funds above 
the President’s budget. 

I have joined here through the years 
in making appropriations, and making 
some appropriations above the Presi- 
dent’s budget in support of the REA. I 
must say I think we are going to have 
to nudge the appropriation total in the 
forthcoming appropriation bill for agri- 
culture. And action is scheduled on the 
measure in late June. I think we will 
have to nudge the estimate upward for 
the appropriation, from the figure that 
is in the budget, to a higher level. 

Mr. PICKLE. May I say to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations that I appreciate his 
statement that we need and expect some 
relief in the coming immediate months. 
He is such a gentleman and he uses such 
cautionary words that it is difficult to 
take issue with the gentleman. But I hope 
your choice of words when you say 
“nudge” could be more appropriately de- 
scribed as “shoved.” We need more than 
a “nudge,” Mr. Chairman. We need a 
“shove.” 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, there are those 
who say we need to make a quantum 
jump in the REA budget. I would say 
were it possible under the present cir- 
cumstances and in view of the overall 
interest of the Nation, a quantum jump 


would be desirable. I do think we can 


make a substantial increase above the 
budget, but I think we all recognize that 
there are limitations in Federal pro- 
grams. 

Mr, PICKLE. I would say to the gentle- 
man that those of us who asked for this 
special order today are mindful that 
some restraints are necessary. We are 
not asking for that which cannot be 
handled properly. 

I would remind the gentleman from 
Texas that, at a time when we often 
make big appropriations that are direct 
grants, here is a program, (REA) 


though it is a preferential loan program, 
that does pay the money back into the 
Treasury. 


Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. PICKLE. We are not asking for 
the impossible, but we do feel that the 
figure should be increased and we hope 
your committee will give us such con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MAHON. We, of course, cannot go 
at this time to the $800 million figure. 

Mr. PICKLE. It was not the gentle- 
man’s intention in the well to ask for 
that sum, but to ask for a sum in terms 
of approximately $555 million, compared 
to the $345 million that has been re- 
quested in the budget and which has 
been the level for the past 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank my friend for 
his sponsorship of this discussion today. 

Mr. PICKLE. I am delighted to have 
had the chairman participate, and this 
is an interesting contribution that he 
has made to our problem. I am particu- 
larly pleased that he would come here 
and make these comments. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Savior), with 
some trepidation—but I do yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas, for yielding to me, and 
I am delighted to note that he has taken 
this time to bring this matter to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
of Representatives. I am also delighted 
that this discussion has drawn the at- 
tention of some of the Members of the 
House of Representatives who represent 
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in their areas large segments of rural 
electric co-ops. I have a number of them 
in my district, and they have done, as has 
been observed, a remarkable job. 

But I wonder whether or not the gen- 
tleman in the well might not take back 
to those whom he seeks to sponsor the 
idea that maybe they should look at 
what Congress did to TVA when TVA 
found itself in substantially the same 
financial bind that the rural electric co- 
operatives are finding themselves in now. 
They came to the Congress and asked to 
be taken out from under the Govern- 
ment’s supervision in the sense that they 
depended entirely upon the Congress for 
their appropriations, and be allowed to 
go out into the money market on their 
own. And this has solved their problem, 
and has solved one of the problems 
which the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations (Mr. 
Manon) talked about. It is probable that 
in 1972 we might not be able to do it, 
but certainly this should be an item that 
should be in the thinking and the plan- 
ning of those who have been charged 
with the rural electric cooperatives, I 
would ask the gentleman in the well 
whether those whom he sponsors have 
gotten to this approach? 

Mr. PICKLE. As the gentleman knows, 
this approach is being explored to seek 
different sums of appropriations other 
than the direct congressional approach. 
The gentleman knows that the CFC has 
been created—the Cooperative Finance 
Corporation. 

I think perhaps at this point, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert a discus- 
sion of the CFC. 

It is well underway, but it will take 
some 5 to 10 years for the funds to build 
up to a level that can really be of help 
to the co-ops. Only some $49.5 million 
now is in the fund, but it is growing. Un- 
til that time comes we have got to find 
some way to bridge the gap between now 
and the next 4 or 5 years so that our co- 
operatives will not go under. I am hop- 
ing that the CFC will continue to grow 
and prosper. If it does not do so, then we 
must look for other alternatives, but I 
believe it may be one answer. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The steps that have 
been taken, such as the cooperative bank, 
are excellent. I think they will help as 
far as the telephone companies are con- 
cerned, which are the ones who really 
established the idea. But would the 
gentleman not consider, for instance, 
asking the cooperatives, rather than the 
Congress to go out and raise whatever 
money they could? 2 

Mr. PICKLE. I do not know the 
answer to that. I think it ought to be 
explored. Perhaps it is one possibility. 
However, I do not think it is an imme- 
diate possibility. But I would like to have 
the gentleman contribute his thoughts 
along these lines, and T would like to 
explore them myself. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I might say to my col- 
league that from the remarks that I have 
heard from representatives of various co- 
operatives that they are ready to do it 
now if they only had the authority. 
While it is true, as the gentleman has 
indicated, that this is a drastic change, 
and that it has not yet been approved, 
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certainly we would hope. that, as a 
means of solving this immediate finan- 
cial problem, the idea should be explored 
to its utmost. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas, for yielding. 

Mr, PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to have the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania make these contributions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Did the 
gentleman from Texas ask unanimous 
consent to insert certain material at this 
point? 

Mr. PICKLE, Yes, Mr. Speaker, I have 
additional information to insert in con- 
nection with the CFC and ask unanimous 
consent to include it in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the matter 
referred to is as follows: 

Tue CFC 

I have always regretted that the REA 
bank bill of three years ago never saw the 
light of day. I can well remember the objec- 
tions to the bill—some of which were well 
taken—but time has proven that the failure 
of this bill was a mistake which has hindered 
the growth of our system of co-ops. I think 
our NRECA organization must shoulder much 
of this failure. But the disagreements pale 
into insignificance today. 

Here again, however, the determined spirit 
of our nation’s cooperatives shines through. 
They did not bobble or lose step when the 
bank bill failed. Still faced with the critical 
lack of loan funds, they went to work and 
created the National Rural Utilities Coopera- 
tive Finance Corporation—or the CFO. 

It is evidence that the co-ops intend to 
keep on paying their way. I commend them 
for that effort. 

But the CFC cannot do it alone. This year 
they were able to make their first loans. 
And in 15 years they hope to be 
loans totaling 1.4 billion dollars, But may I 
remind this body that studies estimate in 
that same fifteen years the co-ops will need 
to be investing well over $8 billion to keep 
up with demands for their service. That 
other $5.6 billion has to come from some- 
where else—and we must not forget this. 

Part of the answer may be to look for 
ways to speed up the capitalization of CFC. 
Part of the answer will certainly be to take 
a hard look at our REA appropriations. The 
REA job is far from done. 

It may be well, Mr. Speaker, to insert here 
& few figures on the CFC—what it is, how it 
operates, and what it is doing now: 

CFC: The National Rural Utilities Coop- 
erative Finance Corporation: 

Incorporated April, 1969, the CFC, is a 
non-profit cooperative organization orga- 
nized by 821 rural electric organizations, 776 
of which are REA borrowers. 781 rural elec- 
tric systems have subscribed to 50-year capi- 
tal term certificates payable over a three- 
year period to initiate a $117 million starting 
capital fund. In February 1971, $49.5 million 
had been paid into the capital fund and the 
first two loans were made. The loans totaled 
$139,000, 

The membership of the CFC is composed 
of co-ops or non-profit public corporations, 
utility districts, and the like, which are eli- 
gible to receive REA loans and engage in 
furnishing utility service to their members 
or patrons, 

Capitalization comes from four principal 
sources: (1) membership fees, (2) Capital 
term certificates with a maturity of 50 years 
and an interest rate of 3%. Systems borrow- 
ing from CFC are required to invest 5% of 
the total loan amount in capital term cer- 
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tificates, (3) operating income, from mort- 
gages used as a basis for security in the mar- 
ket. The CFC anticipates using market earn- 
ings to make loans totaling several times 
that paid in in capital, (4) long and short- 
term senior debt obligations offered to the 
public, 

There are four types of loans: (1) un- 
secured short-term loans with a maximum 
period of 18 months and a limit of $1 mil- 
lion on s single loan. Interest rates are based 
upon prime rates being charged by commer- 
cial banks. (2) CFC-REA concurrent loans, 
conditioned upon REA approval, usually for 
35 years. Loans are to be made on a 10%- 
CFC/90%-REA ratio for the first six months. 
The ratio will be revised every six months 
and the CFC proportion will increase as re- 
souces permit. CFC and REA will share a 
common mortgage on the borrower's prop- 
erty. CFC loans will carry a higher interest 
than REA funds, (3) 100% CFO loans. (4) 
Power supply loans, which, due to the large 
amounts of money required by G & T bor- 
rowers, are handled separately on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

Following is a chart showing a 15-year pro- 
jection of CFC loans. 


CFC—I15-YEAR PROJECTION OF LOANS (CUMULATIVE) 


Year of operation: Loans (millions) 


Unless appropriations are raised to a suf- 
ficient level; unless the CFO gets more than 
just “seed” money; unless the whole financial 
picture improves to meet our needs—then 
we may be forced to look backward—back 
to the REA bank bill. 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the gentleman to yield only for 
a moment because, if I understood the 
gentleman correctly, he said that in 
the CFC there was only something like 
$37 million subscribed 

My latest information is that. 772 REA 
cooperatives did pledge $117 million up 
to this point. So I think that this has 
progressed considerably well. 

I would hope, if the table is inserted 
in the Recorp that it is with up-to-date 
figures and not outdated. 

Mr. PICKLE, The gentleman is cor- 
rect that $117 million has been pledged 
to the CFC loan fund at this time. 

I have, I hope, full information on the 
CFC showing that it was incorporated in 
Apri! 1969 as a nonprofit cooperative 
organization organized by 821 rural elec- 
tric organizations, 776 of which are REA 
borrowers; 781 rural electric systems 
have subscribed to 50-year capital term 
certificates payable over a 3-year period 
to initiate a $117 million starting capital 
fund. However, to date $49.5 million has 
been actually paid into the CFC loan 
fund, and that is the figure which I cited 
earlier and to which I believe the gen- 
tleman is referring. 
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Mr. Speaker, I thank my colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois, for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PICKLE) for taking this time. 
I want to make a few observations, first 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Ma- 
HON). I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man on his concern about the fiscal policy 
of the country. 

I think we all should have in mind 
that whatever we do, it must be based on 
sound fiscal policy that is enduring no 
matter whether it is the REA or agri- 
culture or whatever. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out that 
the effort here today should highlight the 
need in the REA program, 

For example, the telephone finance 
plan. If we move in a different direction 
and if we cut off the funds, we must 
provide an alternative way to go. So the 
telephone bank was set up. We need to 
have a similar plan for the REA. 

The individual cooperatives could not 
do what has been suggested here today 
because they cannot give the collateral 
for loans because the Government holds 
the mortgage and something must be 
done. 

I would like to point out that $804 mil- 
lion have been requested, and $555 mil- 
lion would be $249 million short, if we 
were to assume that the $804 million 
figure has any credence or sound back- 
ground information to peg that figure. 

But, I would like to point out that the 
present backlog in distribution is $121 
million. 

The present backlog from power is 
$201 million for power borrowers. 

I would like to point out the level of 
the years: 

For the year 1964—$350 million. 

For the year 1965—$300 million. 

For the year 1966—$300 million. 

For the year 1967—$270 million. 

For the year 1968—$390 million. 

For the year 1969—$345 million. 

For the year 1970—-$345 million. 

For the year 1971—$345 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to see the 
borrowers now in the generating field 
attempt to finance from the private mar- 
ket, But, may I say, this program is one 
of the greatest programs that has ever 
been enacted by the Congress of the 
United States, going back to 1935 and 
1936 and has done more to stimulate the 
total economy of the country than any- 
thing I know of. 

I was the administrator of the pro- 
gram for a while—and I am a farmer— 
I use electricity on my farm to the tune 
of $100 a month or better and sometimes 
as high as $125 a month for my electric 
power bill, which is the cheapest help we 
have. 

Mr. Speaker, this program is impor- 
tant to the country. 

I think there should be more emphasis 
here today not just alone on the dollar 
figure, but there should be more em- 
phasis on setting up an alternative route 
that we can go because, certainly, you 
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cannot expect $800 million at 2 percent 
interest, with the cost of money where 
it is. 

I think we need the 2 percent but we 
also need an alternative way to go, where 
those of us who have cooperatives and 
are financially able—we can go to our 
bank and perhaps pay for the cost of the 
money. But as to those in a depressed 
area certainly no one quarrels with a low 
interest rate. 

I think my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas, would agree with everything 
I have said, and I find that in this Con- 
gress of the United States the REA pro- 
gram has the good wishes of everyone of 
us. I hope we can find that alternative 
plan as we have in the telephone pro- 
gram. 

I would like to suggest this. We hear so 
much talk nowadays about Government 
guarantee of loans. I do not know why 
this bank, which now has maybe $100 
million—why we could not figure out 
some kind of program where the Govern- 
ment would guarantee the money that 
goes into this bank so that we might 
quickly build up the dollar figure to a 
level that would meet the needs all over 
the United States. If that be done, then 
we would have the 2 percent plan on the 
one hand for those who are in need, and 
we would have a bank, on the other hand, 
for those who can afford to meet the cost 
of the money. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. It 
has been a pleasure to be a part of this 
colloquy here. 

I might say that my colleague from 
Texas serves with me on the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and we have a long, fond association in 
that respect, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman. 
The gentleman from Minnesota has a 
very distinguished and interesting career 
in this program. He probably knows as 
much about it as any man in America, 
because he headed the organization. He 
has rendered a great service. I, too, think 
and hope that we can have an alterna- 
tive. I think that our cooperatives are 
looking for alternatives. While they are 
not going to say, “Please take away our 
2-percent loans,” they are willing to have 
a look at other alternatives. If they can 
be guaranteed the availability of suffi- 
cient loan funds, I think they will find 
that is equally as important as having 
an appropriation at a large level. I think 
many of them, the larger ones, would 
prefer that to the present loan program. 

I have inserted in the Recorp a state- 
ment that shows perhaps 70 percent of 
the cooperatives could borrow money 
or afford loans at a level higher than the 
traditional 2 percent, and I think if 
they could have that guarantee of suffi- 
cient loan funds they would be satisfied. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It is natural, I 
suppose, that people should look for some 
alternative that costs no money what- 
ever. I wish to remind Members that a 
decision was made many years ago that 
this part of the population that cannot 
be served profitably by private utilities 
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would be served through this kind of pro- 
gram, instead of making private utilities 
serve them at a loss. That decision was 
made 30 or 40 years ago, at least. A pri- 
vate utility picks and chooses the area 
in which it wants a franchise, and within 
that area it must serve, even at a loss, 
those customers that reside within the 
area. 

Some of those customers are served at 
a loss. But those utilities are not required 
to serve areas where the loss would be 
the greatest, and those are the areas that 
have an average of three customers per 
mile instead of 33. So to expect an opera- 
tion that serves an area in which there 
are three customers per mile to pay the 
going rate of interest on the entire 
amount of money which is used, just the 
same as people who serve areas having 
an average of 33 customers per mile, is 
unreasonable. It cannot be done. We are 
serving the people in the urban areas 
that are under private franchises with 
this program when we take the unprofit- 
able part of the electrical] energy service 
and set it up under the REA program, 
instead of making those that are in the 
franchised areas pay the load. 

We are serving everybody by doing it 
this way. We ought to keep in mind that 
we cannot expect to have the part that 
no private electrical company wants, and 
the part that they determine they could 
not make any money on or eyen break 
even to pay the same rate of interest that 
the private utilities pay. It cannot be 
done. You can look for an alternative to 
help, but you cannot set it up to operate 
on its own profitability completely. 

Mr, PICKLE. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. Perhaps 30 percent of the 
companies could not stay in business if 
we did not have the program that we 
have. Indeed, the program would not 
have started at all if we did not have 
the kind of loan program which we have, 
because it serves an area no one else 
would serve. 

And in seeking an alternative, I agree 
with the gentleman. We have to be care- 
ful that we do not damage the small co- 
operatives. Otherwise the rural areas will 
not receive electricity. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I would point out, 
too, that any area which a cooperative 
serves was available to any private com- 
pany that wanted it. In fact, no REA 
grant could have been granted for an 
area unless the private company turned 
down the opportunity to have it. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to commend the gentleman 
from Texas for taking this special order 
in support of the REA’s, and I should 
like to associate myself with the position 
expressed. REA’s are a part of the Na- 
tion’s backbone and our rural economy 
must. be protected. 

Mr. Speaker, that the power crisis in 
America has become a national crisis is 
no longer just a warning by specialists 
in the electric utility field. Consumers 
throughout the Nation have become 
deeply concerned and in many cases 
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have had to suffer the damaging effects 
of brownouts and blackouts. Ever since 
the 1965 northeast blackout, people have 
wondered and asked, Can it happen 
again? And what is being done to pre- 
vent such catastrophes? 

Industry and government have not 
provided the answers to these questions, 
Indeed, it sometimes appears that in- 
dustry and government, inadvertently or 
not, contribute to the Nation’s power 
problems, A case in point is the recent 
episode involving the Hanford N Reactor 
in the State of Washington. 

The N nuclear reactor at Hanford pro- 
vided the steam to power a generating 
station, Hanford No. 1, owned by Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System— 
WPPSS—an association of 16 public 
utility districts. This station in turn 
added 800 megawatts to the Northwest 
Power Pool serving Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, and Idaho. 

For 442 years, Hanford No. 1 was an 
integral. part of the Northwest Power 
Pool serving 76 public and private elec- 
tric utilities, and customers of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration, including 
43 rural electric cooperatives. With Han- 
ford No, 1 the power pool had a winter 
reserve of 1.7 percent or 286 megawatts. 

On January 28, 1971, in an abrupt Goy- 
ernment order, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announced that the N and K 
reactors at Hanford were to shut down 
immediately. The shutdown order, how- 
| ever, originated in the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget as a means of saving 
the Government $45 million in pluto- 
nium costs for fiscal year 1972. 

The consequences of this economy 
| move apparently had not been consid- 

ered. Directly and immediately affected 
would be the 76 public and private elec- 
tric utilities and the customers of the 
Bonneville Power Administration. Re- 
serves in the Northwest, already danger- 
ously low, would reach zero reserve gen- 
erating capacity. Five thousand employ- 
ees in the Hanford area would be af- 
fected, adding to the already 11 percent 
unemployed, and increasing the figure 
to as high as 30 percent. California and 
Southwest areas would be unable to ob- 
tain power they expected and needed 
from the Northwest to meet peak load 
demands for the coming summer. Valu- 
able research in advanced power reactor 
| technology which would be carried out 
at Hanford could not be conducted. 
Reaction to the shutdown was one of 
shock, and it produced protests to the 
administration from many including the 
entire congressional delegation repre- 
senting Washington State, National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
| General Manager Robert D. Partridge, 
WPPSS Managing Director Owen Hurd, 
BPA Administrator Henry L. Richmond, 
American Public Power Association Gen- 
eral Manager Alex Radin, and thousands 
of Washington citizens. Managing Direc- 
| tor Hurd, in a public statement, cited the 
Government-WPPSS contract which 
stated that reasonable notice would be 
given before shutdown of the reactor and 
| stated that WPPSS had expected to have 
the opportunity to acquire the reactor or 
construct an alternate source of steam. 
NRECA General Manager Bob Part- 
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ridge sent a telegram to President Nixon 
urgently calling for a change in the 
budget decision. He said: 

The Nation’s power crisis is heightened by 
the sudden closing of the Hanford, Washing- 
ton, facility without warning in accordance 
with your budget. 

The entire Northwest will suffer directly 
from loss of the Hanford power, which last 
year amounted to 4 billion of the 60 billion 
kilowatt hours distributed through the 
Northwest Power Pool. There are no alter- 
native sources of the needed power, and the 
pool now has almost no reserve capacity. 

Please recognize that the Nation is now 
in a state of crisis with regard to electric 


power supply. 


Within a week the administration an- 
nounced that dismantling of the reactor 
and dismissal of personnel would be sus- 
pended until further studies had been 
made. After considerable negotiations 
it was agreed upon by Budget and Wash- 
ington State officials that $20 million a 
year would be paid for the steam to oper- 
ate Hanford No. 1—$17 million from 
affected utilities and $3 million from 
electroplating industries that use the 
electricity. 

So far N reactor has not produced 
steam. The winter months, fortunately, 
produced unusually high water runoff 
used by hydroelectric dams, and conse- 
quently the Northwest did not suffer any 
further power shortages. It is up to Con- 
gress now to authorize the use of N reac- 
tor and appropriate the funds to run it. 
It is up to Congress to make these deci- 
sions in view of not only the Northwest’s 
interests but also those of the Nation. It 
is up to the administration, however, to 
more carefully study economy measures 
and issues that can affect the entire 
Nation and to consult with the Congress 
before taking action. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Washington for his contribution. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

(Mr. VIGORITO asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of rural electrification to the 
businesses and the health and safety of 
rural people is best demonstrated by 
what happens when the electric power 
is not there. Also demonstrated is the 
value to rural electric systems of having 
access to their own wholesale power on 
a dependable basis. 

In my State of Pennsylvania, rural 
electrification began in 1937 when the 
Northwestern Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association at Cambridge Springs was 
energized. In the years following that, 
11 other distribution systems were estab- 
lished and they brought electric power 
to the rural areas that they served. Not 
only that but they set an example for 
the investor-owned companies that in- 
spired the building of lines throughout 
all rural areas of Pennsylvania. 

As a result of the REA program, the 
percentage of electrified farms rose from 
23.6 percent in 1935 to nearly 100 per- 
cent today. 

Through the years, the rural electric 
systems have worked hard to provide 
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dependable service at reasonable rates 
and they have been successful in deliver- 
ing it, even as the use of electricity con- 
tinued to rise as it has in all parts of 
the country. The rural electric leaders 
saw the value of producing their own 
wholesale supplies of electricity. They 
organized their own generating coopera- 
tive but due to the eagerness of the 
investor-owned companies to keep co- 
operative generation out of Pennsylvania 
the venture was never brought to fru- 
ition. 

Instead the rural electric systems had 
to buy their wholesale power from the 
investor-owned companies and then re- 
tail the electricity to their consumers. 

Normally this works reasonably well. 
But last summer during the power crisis, 
the rural electric systems found out what 
happens when their wholesale source is 
short of power. The rural loads are the 
first to cut off. 

This is not fair. A public utility ought 
to be a public utility and all consumers 
should be treated the same. That is not 
what happened to six Pennsylvania rural 
electric systems. 

I want to quote a report of this sit- 
uation from the June issue of Rural 
Electrification: 

A ROUGH DAY on THE PJM—WHEN 15,530 
RURAL ELECTRIC CONSUMERS HAD THEIR 
POWER CUT OFF 
Tuesday, September 22, 1970, was a rough 

day on the power network known as the 

PJM Interconnection, 

Even before dawn that day the system’s 
managers realized that if the weather turned 
hot and humid, the PJM (power pool for 
most of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia) 
might have problems. 

Out of total installed capacity of 28,466 
megawatts available for the system, some 
6,828 megawatts (more than 20 percent) was 
already out of operation, due either to sched- 
uled maintenance or breakdowns. Further 
breakdowns might cripple the system. 

The day did turn out hot and humid. 
There were further breakdowns. And for the 
first time ever, the PJM Interconnection had 
to resort to manual load-shedding, turning 
off the power entirely at certain substations 
so that the rest of the system could continue 
functioning. 

Six weeks later the Federal Power Com- 
mission reported on the PJM’s troubles. The 
FPC press release described the load-shed- 
ding as “selective interruption of noncritical 
loads.” 

To the Federal overseers of interstate elec- 
tric generation and transmission the loads 
may have been “non-critical.” 

But when William F. Matson, statewide 
manager of rural electric cooperatives in 
Pennsylvania, hears that word he does a slow 
burn. Probably’ the managers of six Penn- 
sylvania rural electric systems do the same. 
A significant portion of those “non-critical 
loads” were the electric needs of 15,530 rural 
electric consumer members. 

When the dispatchers did their manual 
load-shedding on September 22, they cut off 
one substation at the Bedford Rural Electric 
Cooperative, two serving New Enterprise 
Rural Electric Cooperative, four at Somerset 
Rural Electric Cooperative, five at United 
Rural Electric. Cooperative, four at Valley 
Rural Electric Cooperative, and three serving 
Southwest Central Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive. 

The cutoffs, according to reports sent to 
the statewide, ranged from 12 to 107 minutes, 
with most of them between 30 and 60 min- 
utes. 
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In some cases, co-op managers or staff were 
informed by the power Companies about the 
cutoffs in advance. In others, however, the 
co-op found out that a substation had gone 
dead from a barrage of telephone calls from 
consumers, 

Even one hundred and seven minutes may 
not sound to some readers to be a long time 
to be without electric power. But to the 
farmer—who depends more and more on a 
dependable supply of electricity to operate a 
huge variety of farm equipment—it can be 
disastrous. 

As a statewide report puts it: “Lack of 
water pumps, sewer pumps, elevators, in- 
ternal building lights, sudden stopping of 
farm machinery such as feeding systems, 
milking machines, essential ventilation for 
modern high efficiency and high density farm 
animal production lead to terrifying risks.” 

Matson noted during a recent interview 
that on September 22, when Pennsylvania's 
power companies were shedding 1,000 mega- 
watts, no municipal electric systems were 
dropped. And Harold Park, director of plan- 
ning for Allegheny Electric Cooperative, the 
wholesale bargaining agent for the state's 
13 distribution cooperatives, notes that some 
of those municipalities had standby genera- 
tors that could have been put into operation 
that day, but were not. 

Rural electric officials and power company 
officials agree that in the future notice will 
be given to co-ops prior to any substation 
cutoffs, and that co-op managers may talk 
the situation over with power company dis- 
patchers. 

Matson notes, however, that for two years 
Allegheny has had the chance to buy an addi- 
tional 70 megawatts of power from PASNY, 
the public power agency of the state of New 
York. That power would have to be wheeled 
Over power company lines, however, and so 
far the companies say they “agree in princi- 
ple,” but delay on essential details. 


The chances are good, then, that again 
this summer rural electric consumers in 
Pennsylvania are going to find their power 
out during some hot day. 


Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for his remarks. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, already we are hearing 
pleas that we use less electric energy 
during the coming summer months. It 
is obvious from these pleas that power 
shortages are anticipated. Unfortunately, 
we cannot correct the power shortage 
problem by asking people not to use their 
electric air conditioners when the 
weather is hot. 

If the power crisis is to be met and 
conquered, we must do something, and 
that usually means using money. In this 
case, however, it means investing money. 
It means providing the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration with a more realis- 
tic funding level. I think it is unwise to 
continue funding an agency’s loan budget 
at the same level year after year, know- 
ing full well that simple inflation will 
erode it, and knowing that there are 
many other factors that make construc- 
tion and maintenance more costly today 
than they were even a year ago. 

Rural electric cooperatives in Tennes- 
see are having it rough these days, just 
as other co-ops around the country are. 
For example, the TVA has recently in- 
creased wholesale power rates by 24 
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percent. Other costs are going up. New 
customers must be ‘served. Old custom- 
ers demand more electricity. Systems 
must be strengthened and generally mod- 
ernized. 

Although Tennessee co-ops have con- 
tinued to borrow money from. REA, they 
had a backlog at the end of 1970 of some 
$4 million in unfilled REA loan requests. 
These co-ops have indicated that be- 
tween January i of this year and the 
end of June of next year, 1972, they 
would be submitting loan applications in 
the amount of nearly $13 million. 

How much of that money requested 
will they eventually receive? Not enough, 
I am sorry to say. In November of last 
year, one of our cooperatives in Ten- 
nessee applied for a loan of $797,000 for 
118 miles of distribution line to serve 
1,700 consumers. On February 18, they 
received $350,000—less than half of the 
amount needed to do the job. 

In December of last year, another 
Tennessee co-op applied for a loan of 
approximately $2 million for distribu- 
tion line and equipment, but it received 
only $791,000. 

I want to make two points here. First, 
these loan requests were not based on 
guesswork. Each request is the result of 
a lot of hard technical work by engi- 
neers, lawyers, and other professionals. 
Secondly, when a request is funded by 
less than half, the remainder does not 
stay on REA records as an unmet loan 
amount, as a part of the backlog. In- 
stead, the sheet is wiped clean. If that 
co-op wants to get the remainder of its 
loan request, it must file and submit 
again, from the beginning. 

In this manner, REA appears that it 
is not actually as far behind as it is, but 
REA is behind, far behind. Typical re- 
marks which appear on the loan applica- 
tions of those Tennessee co-ops which 
received reduced loans are: “Limited 
REA funds available” and “Lack of REA 
funds.” 

A half-dozen co-ops in the State of 
Tennessee need additional REA financ- 
ing, but have delayed application because 
their general funds are in excess of 
REA’s new limitation. In many cases, if 
they have general funds equal to 8 
percent of their plant investment, they 
cannot get loans; they cannot even get 
loan funds previously committed. 

Eight percent—and REA has held the 
line well belowe 8 percent in some 
cases—will not leave these co-ops much 
flexibility in their ability to cope with 
unexpected problems. In fact, some are 
having difficulty getting enough cash for 
their regular operations. 

Presently, REA does not have enough 
money to go around, and so REA is pinch- 
ing, and the co-ops are feeling the pinch. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has borrowers and potential bor- 
rowers in 46 States. These are electric 
power cooperatives in rural areas, ready 
to help relieve the Nation’s power short- 
age problems, and ready to help relieve 
the population pressure on our cities if 
they can simply get the funds necessary 
to provide adequate power to meet the 
needs of agriculture and rural industry. 
These co-ops look to REA for their loans. 
For a change, let us provide REA with 
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adequate loan funding. At least $555 
Million is required if REA is to do an 
adequate job of meeting the needs. 

Both the rural and the urban areas in 
America are in the same boat as far as 
the energy crisis is concerned. If the 
Stress on either is relieved even slightly, 
then the whole country benefits. If we 
are truly interested in overcoming the 
energy crisis, a perfect opportunity for 
taking constructive action lies in the 
funding of REA at a level high enough to 
meet its demands. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. Speaker, we have talked about al- 
ternatives and have talked about CFC. 
I should like to talk about an alternative 
that was presented last year in appro- 
priations hearings. I believe it should be 
brought to our attention again. I refer 
to deferment of principal. 

Although the CFC cannot do the job 
alone, I think we could make the point 
as well, that we cannot do the job with- 
out the CFC. 

I quote from the House report (91- 
1161) accompanying the agriculture 
appropriations bill of fiscal 1971: 

Consumption of power is expected to 
increase to an estimated 135 billion kilo- 
watt hours by 1980. 

To meet this massive requirement, Con- 
gress must continue to play its role. The 
REA borrowers themselves are likewise seek- 
ing other means within their own organiza- 
tion to meet their obligation to their con- 
sumers. They are forming the National Rural 
Utilities Finance Corporation to commence 
operations this year. Whether this system 
works will have to await the action of the 
money markets. 

Because of this, the Committee suggests 
that where the financial condition of the 
borrower is sound and where the Govern- 
ment’s interest is adequately safeguarded, 
the Administrator consider defering repay- 


ments on outstanding loans for up to three 
years. 


The purpose of such action is two- 
fold: To enable the cooperatives to more 
fully subscribe the stock of this new 
lending institution and to assist rural 
electric systems in meeting impending 
local financial needs. 

With regard to new loans, the confer- 
ence committee report specified that the 
3-year deferment period would be in 
addition to the deferment already being 
granted under normal practice. 

And, again, from the conference re- 
port (H. Rept. 91-1680) to go with the 
final form of that bill: 

The Conferees are in agreement that there 
is authority in Sections 4 and 12 of the 
Rural Electrification Act to follow both the 


House and Senate Committee recommenda- 
tions. 


Or, in other words, to allow these de- 
ferments of principal to get the CFC go- 
ing faster. 

So far there has been one applica- 
tion—and it was turned down. There 
would be more, but I understand that the 
REA restrictions put on this deferment 
of principal are so restrictive that vir- 
tually no one can qualify. 

REA bulletin 20-20 of January 14, 
1971, states: 


The amount to be made available to the 
borrower through such deferment will be 
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based upon the borrower's financiai status 
and on the amount and timing of the re- 
quired commitment made or to be made by 
the borrower to a supplemental financing 
institution. 


My first concern here is that there 
are no concrete criteria provided in this 
bulletin to define what constitutes “fi- 
nancial status.” Is this to be left purely 
to the whim of REA? If concrete criteria 
are listed somewhere, I think the Con- 
gress ought to be fully advised of them. 

Second, it is my understanding that 
REA is only considering deferment ap- 
plications from borrowers who claim in- 
ability to meet their CFC investment ob- 
ligations without that deferment—but 
that if they claim such an inability they 
are almost automatically judged to have 
such a poor “financial status” that the 
request to invest elsewhere besides their 
own plant will be denied. If this is so, 
then the REA has put our co-ops in a 
position of double jeopardy—calling on 
them to seek other means of financing 
their loans, but denying them one of the 
best means by which they can do so. This 
is a serious charge, and I do not know if 
it is a true one; I make no statement 
that it is a true picture of the situation, 
but I think we ought to find out for sure. 

An additional shortcoming of bulletin 
20-20 is that it makes no provisions for 
increased investment in CFC over and 
above the minimum required subscrip- 
tion amounts. This restriction is not in 
keeping with the expressed intent of the 
deferment of principal concept, to ex- 
pedite the capitalization of CFC. 

Furthermore, bulletin 20-20 makes no 
provision for deferments to meet local 
financial needs. 

The REA claims that the 20-20 bul- 
letin revises their policy in accordance 
with the conference committee recom- 
mendations. In effect, it does not. Thus, 
there is strong feeling among the com- 
mittee members today that the REA has 
never really replied positively to that 
offer, and the fact remains that no de- 
ferment—I believe—has been granted. 

This is a flouting of congressional di- 
rection and intent. REA’s rulings have 
worked against any deferment, and thus 
ee increasing stock certificates in 

I venture that the REA will hear more 
about this disregard in the days ahead. 
The Appropriations Committee, I believe, 
is distressed that no more action has been 
taken on this timely suggestion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one other item I 
would like to touch on at this point is the 
reserve levels. 

Mr. Speaker, moving on to a topic 
closely related to the loan and cash ad- 
vance needs for our co-ops—the level of 
reserve funds. A co-op’s reserve funds are 
in many ways a barometer of the health 
uf that co-op. The problem today is that 
no one can agree what figures on the 
barometer represent a fair weather fore- 
cast and what figures represent a foul 
weather forecast, 

REA at one time recommended gen- 
eral fund, or reserve, levels of 20 percent. 
Then a mid-1960’s REA study—specifi- 
cally conducted to determine the opti- 
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mum reserve leyel—recommended 15 per- 
cent. Now, REA says: 

We have determined that most borrowers 
do not ordinarily need to maintain a level of 
general funds of more than 8% of plant. 


I would like to know by what study this 
8-percent limit has been determined. I 
want to know if any study has been used 
to set this 8-percent limit. I want to 
know what is the proper reserve level for 
a co-op. 

The one thing that is certain about 
our reserve fund barometer is that it is 
going down—and rapidly so. I am par- 
ticularly disturbed since I know that 
many—likely well over half—of this Na- 
tion’s co-ops are now having to operate 
with less than 8-percent reserves. 

I have in my own district the Peder- 
nales Electric Cooperative, founded with 
the aid of then Congressman Lyndon B. 
Johnson in 1938. This co-op now serves 
over 23,000 meters—one of the largest 
electrical cooperatives in the State of 
Texas. 

But the crucial matter is that 1,000 of 
these 23,000 meters have been added 
since December 1970—6 short months— 
yet they are now having to operate on a 
4- to 5-percent reserve level. The Peder- 
nales co-op director stated to me a few 
weeks ago: 

We feel that the 4-5% level of general 
funds to plant investment is too low a figure 
for sound operation, 


And here, he explains to me, is why: 
With their high growth rate, the Peder- 
nales co-op usually has $1 to $14 million 
tied up in work in progress. But with a 
reserve level of 4 to 5 percent they stay 
regularly $200,000 to $300,000 short of 
this $1 to $144 million—short of what 
they need to pay their bills. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I realize that a 
co-op growing as fast as this one may 
have different reserve requirements than 
a co-op with a different growth rate. But 
I do not like the idea of our co-ops having 
to continually negotiate a fluctuating re- 
serve level with REA—negotiate without 
the benefit of any established guidelines 
on proper reserve levels. I think we need 
those guidelines. I think it is growing 
obvious that we are not doing very well 
without them: 

One matter which we must here make 
clear is the difference between co-op re- 
serves and reserves for the private utili- 
ties. Private utilities generally carry re- 
serves of only 2.8 percent—but there is a 
crucial difference between the private 
utility demands on their reserves and the 
cooperative demands on the cooperative 
reserves. A private utility borrows first 
and then takes care of construction and 
replacement needs, so I am told. A co-op 
constructs and replaces equipment first, 
pays the bills, and only then gets reim- 
bursed by the proceeds of their REA 
loans. From this alone it should be clear 
that the two cases are not comparable. 
At least, there is a fundamental differ- 
ence. 

And finally, in connection with reserve 
levels, I think we need to talk about the 
relation between these reserve funds and 
general rural community development. 

The REA Administrator recently 
stated: 
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We believe that the best possible invest- 
ment of a borrower’s general funds over and 
above operating money is in its own plant. 

I find this a startling statement in 
light of the words of Mr. Hamil I read to 
you earlier saying that— 

REA urges its borrowers to participate ac- 
tively in community deyelopment programs. 


I find it a startling statement in light 
of the REA bulletin “Developing Commu- 
nity Resources” which points with pride 
to the 4,100 local projects assisted by 
REA borrowers in the 1960’s and to the 
306,000 jobs directly and indirectly 
created by this community participation. 

I understand the desire to cut reserves 

to keep money from going out of the U.S. 
Treasury. But I cannot help but think 
this action is taking money out of our 
rural communities—out of our rural 
banks. I wonder if this action to stem 
Treasury flows in the short run will not 
wind up costing us far more in the long 
run. 
To the extent that rural development 
creates additional jobs outside the con- 
gested cities it slows the migration to 
them and reduces their problems of as- 
similating additional migrants from rural 
areas. It is significant in this connection 
to note that the nonfarm population out- 
side standard metropolitan statistical 
areas, as defined by the Census, increased 
20 percent between 1960 and 1970. Had 
all these people migrated to the large 
cities, their current problems would be 
even greater. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. A moment ago the gen- 
tleman quoted a policy statement which 
the gentleman indicated was not his ob- 
servation but one that you were present- 
ing that had been made by some other 
source. 

Mr. PICKLE. Which statement does 
the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. NELSEN. Relative to the money 
coming back. 

Mr. PICKLE. Into the revolving fund? 

Mr. NELSEN. Yes. Would the gentle- 
man—would it be possible for me to get 
the statement that the gentleman made 
so I might examine it with the idea of 
checking further as to its accuracy? 

Mr. PICKLE. Yes, indeed. All these re- 
marks have been asked to be revised, and 
it will be fully stated in the RECORD. 

I would welcome the gentleman read- 
ing it. 

I did say in the statement—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has ex- 
pired. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Epmonpson). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER) is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he desires to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 
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Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Montana and I want to express my 
appreciation to him for making this time 
available and for the many contacts and 
discussions we have had in an effort to 
bring this discussion to the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. MELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I would like to ask unan- 
imous consent for the opportunity of 
submitting for the Recorp an observa- 
tion of mine dealing with the statement 
made by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. I did say earlier that we 
had made the charge the REA apparent- 
ly was operating a revolving fund. The 
REA has denied that, and has said they 
are going to equal the loan level that we 
had in previous years. I am told that 
as of April 1, the REA has made cash 
advancements somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $293 million. 

Perhaps they have now reached the 
$345 million mark. I do not charge that 
they have not. I just do not know it, and 
I have not seen it. I would like to be told. 

I would say also that they had turned 
back to the Treasury this past year some 
$229 million in principle and interest—I 
presume this includes both principle and 
interest. 

You can see, though, what happens if 
the REA says they have advanced $345 
million, and the co-ops pack back into 
the Treasury $229 million. If this is not a 
revolving fund, it is mighty close to it. 

I cannot fault the REA for not ad- 
vancing more money than we have au- 
thorized, or than we have appropriated. 
They are not a group downtown that 
is just trying to squeeze us to pieces, 
and I make no such charge. But I do say 
when I make the statement that this is 
the policy, that it is either an avowed 
policy of a revolving fund or it is some- 
thing that is mighty close to a first 
cousin. I welcome the gentleman from 
Minnesota to look at my remarks, and 
then we can have a further colloquy 
about it. 

With respect to the reserve fund, I 
think it is important to make this one 
additional point: 

As I said, reserve levels in 1960 were 
$523 million, or 14.1 percent of plant. 
They climbed to a high of $597 in 1965— 
but this was a reduction to only 12 per- 
cent of plant. Since then the falling off 
has been more and more drastic—down 
to $515 million or 7.8 percent in 1969. In 
the meantime, total plant value has gone 
from $3,697 million in 1960 to $6,592 mil- 
lion in 1969. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert the following table of general 
funds of cooperatives. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(The material is as follows:) 
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GENERAL FUNDS OF RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


[Dotar amounts in millions) 


Total 
utility 
plant 


General funds 
as percent 
of plant 


General 
Calendar year 
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Source: Rural Electricification Administration, 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I think we 
should at this point insert remarks of the 
REA Administrator to show the argu- 
ments advanced by his organization when 
testimony was presented at a recent Sen- 
ate Agriculture Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee hearing. The Administrator’s re- 
marks are followed by a NRECA rebuttal 
on the same subject. 


The material follows: 
STATEMENT OF REA ADMINISTRATOR ON 
RESERVE LEVELS 


We have determined that most borrowers 
do not ordinarily need to maintain a level of 
general funds of more than 8 percent of 
plant. Therefore, REA does not ordinarily 
make & loan to a borrower if it has more than 
8 percent of general funds. However, this is 
not a hard and fast rule. In cases where the 
need is justified, loans are made even though 
general funds exceed 8 percent. 


In applying this general 8 percent guide- 
line we exclude many investments. For ex- 
ample, we exclude U.S. Government secur- 
ities which could not be liquidated without 
a loss in capital. We also exclude investments 
and commitments to invest in organizations 
such as CFC, data processing centers, and 
power supply organizations when approved 
by REA. This means that borrowers’ total 
general funds are generally above 8 percent 
since our 8 percent guideline applies only to 
the general funds remaining after these ex- 
clusions. Most of the general funds remain- 
ing after exclusions should be immediately 
available for use. 

Occasionally the argument is advanced 
that large amounts of general funds are 
needed in case of storm damage and other 
emergencies. As a matter of fact, REA stands 
ready at all times to make funds, available 
for such emergencies loan before they are 
actually needed by borrowers. Advances un- 
der existing loans and new loans have been 
made within a matter of 2 or 3 days to sys- 
tems damaged by storms, We know of no case 
where a borrower has ever been handicapped 
on this account. 

We frequently encounter the argument 
that borrowers are being “choked” by the 8 
percent general fund control. It should be 
clear that they are not being held too tight 
on their operating funds. More than three- 
fourths of the approximately $523 million 
in the borrowers total general funds are in- 
vested in all types of securities, savings and 
loan accounts, and bank savings accounts. 
We believe that the best possible investment 
of a borrower’s general funds over and above 
operating money is in its own plant. 

We aiso point out that the 8 percent limi- 
tation allows the average borrower with a $5 
million plant investment to remain a mini- 
mum general fund of $400 thousand exclu- 
sive of his firm obligations to CFC and other 
exclusions allowed by REA. The smallest sys- 
tem is allowed to maintain a general fund 
level of $100 thousand. 
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GENERAL FUNDS OR “WORKING FuNDS”—REPLY 
By NRECA 

It should be understood that “general 
funds” as used by REA is unique. It is not 
like any other accounting term or category 
used by power companies and other business 
enterprises, 

Levels of general funds or ratio of general 
funds to utility plant should not be con- 
fused with “working funds” of electric power 
companies, as these are different in origin, 
composition and purpose 

The source of REA borrowers’ general 
funds is not the Government but the op- 
erations of the rural electric systems. Gen- 
eral funds come originally from gross op- 
erating margins, but, in terms of bookkeep- 
ing, from amortization and depreciation set- 
asides. It is out of general funds that bor- 
rowers repay thelr REA loans, make capital 
credits retirements to member patrons, and 
pay for plant construction (either tempo- 
rarily until REA loan funds are advanced 
or permanently in addition to REA capital 
investment). 

The total amount of general funds held at 
year-old by REA borrowers has been declin- 
ing (from $597.4 million in 1965 to $515.2 
million in 1969), despite the growth of plant, 
consumers, and power consumption. From 
the composite total of about $500 million 
cited by REA officials, only some 20-25% 1s 
made up of liquid funds readily available 
without restriction as to use. 

Serious operating problems have been 
thrust upon boards and managers of rural 
electric systems by changes in REA policy 
regarding general funds. REA at one time 
recoramended general funds levels of around 
20% of plant. Later REA had set the level 
at up to 15%. Since August 1969 it has been 
REA policy not to approve loans nor make 
advance of funds on loans already approved 
unless the general funds level is below 8%— 
and in some instances much lower. 


When we are talking about reserve 
levels, there are more unanswered than 
answered questions. The trend to lower 
reserves, however, is definite and factual. 
I question, though—if it was absolutely 
“bible” to require 20-percent or even 15- 
percent reserve levels a few years ago, 
how can the same organization now tell 
us that it is safe to have only an 8-per- 
cent reserve level? Indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
we are told by inference and comparison 
with private utilities that we might be 
safe with only a 2-percent or 3-percent 
reserve. 

That is high-voltage brinkmanship. It 
is necessary to keep a safe and prudent 
reserve level in any business and par- 
ticularly so in a co-op because it is a 
special type of operation. It is dangerous 
to lower the level too much. I feel this 
constant lowering is due to the directive 
of this administration not to take money 
out of the U.S. Treasury, but to take it 
away from our cooperatives. The Gov- 
ernment is making the cooperatives 
operate at a dangerously low level large- 
ly to make their own budget look better. 

LOAN PROGRAM 

Mr. Speaker, probably few aspects of 
the REA loan program have seen as much 
controversy as the 2-percent loan. I have 
no doubt that—as the case has often 
been made—many cooperatives would be 
unable to service their areas of widely 
scattered, low- and moderate-income, 
rural families if the 2-percent rate were 
abolished. This is due, as I understand it, 
mainly to the high cost of bringing elec- 
tricity to widely scattered outlets. 
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At the same time, I am advised that 
REA has determined about 70 percent 
of our distribution co-ops could afford to 
finance at least a portion of their loan 
with higher rates. I know that some of 
my own co-ops have voiced the opinion 
that they could accept the idea of a 
higher rate if—and this is a crucial if— 
they could be assured they could al- 
ways get the loan funds they needed. I 
am also aware that the co-ops which have 
told me this fact are fast-growing co- 
ops, while in other areas some of our 
co-ops are having to deal with popula- 
tion decreases. 

I am delighted to learn that the REA 
has established or is establishing cri- 
teria by which we can determine a co- 
op’s ability to seek non-2-percent financ- 
ing. And, I am delighted as well to see 
that our co-ops are taxing the initiative 
to provide that financing. 

Mr. Speaker, I asked the Library of 
Congress to give me an analysis of the 
2-percent loan situation. I would like to 
read that analysis: 


Opposition to making loans at 2 percent 
interest to REA co-operatives reached a high 
level in the 1960's. Opponents of a continu- 
ation of loans at 2 percent interest have 
never been successful in the face of evidence 
presented by the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association that many cooperatives 
would be unable to service their areas of 
widely scattered, low and moderate income, 
rural families if the interest rate were raised. 

It is the policy of REA to loan funds to 
local cooperatives to enable them to supply 
electricity to all or almost all families in 
each rural area even though this increases 
average costs and reduces the financial at- 
tractiveness of the cooperatives operations. 
No evidence has been presented as to how 
many cooperatives would be put out of busi- 
ness, or how many fural consumers would 
have to go without electricity if interest rates 
were raised, but the number is probably sub- 
stantial. 

It does not appear that any serious effort 
prior to 1971 was made to classify coopera- 
tives on the basis of their ability to pay and 
limit the interest subsidy to those most in 
need. The supplementary CFC loans which 
were made for the first time in February 
1971 will carry a higher interest rate than 
the REA loans. Administrator Hamil advised 
the Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations last month that criteria have 
now been established for determining which 
cooperatives have sufficient resources and 
will be expected to obtain a portion of their 
long-term financing from this higher cost 


non-REA source. He reported that 266 dis- 
tribution borrowers, about 29 percent of the 
total number, cannot afford to make use of 
these higher cost loan funds. They proba- 
bly serve fewer than 29 percent of the total 
consumers served by REA Co-ops. 


Cooperatives get a lot of criticism 
about the 2-percent loans. We would 
never have had our phenomenal growth 
without the loan program, however. We 
do recognize that times have changed 
and the co-ops are adjusting as best they 
can. The smaller cooperatives cannot get 
by on the conventional interest levels— 
some of the growing co-ops could, if they 
could have assurance that loan funds 
would and could be available. Suppose, 
however, we passed a law that said loan 
funds be fixed or set by the Treasury 
at a rate of interest payable on U.S. 
marketable obligations—and then failed 
to make sufficient appropriations. If we 
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could be guaranteed a source of funds, 
the cooperatives, in some instances, could 
survive. 

In the long run, the Congress must 
provide for more adequate appropria- 
tions. Having an insufficient appropria- 
tion with low interest could be more 
damaging than a full appropriation with 
high-interest levels. 

Mr. Speaker, on a closely related 
matter I would like to point out that one 
of the most time-honored practices in 
the REA loan program has been the 2- 
year loan. Yet now, in an alleged effort 
to handle the shortage of funds avail- 
able, the REA has cut this period to 1 
year and in some cases, to 6 months. 

It does not take much of an economist 
to see that this is “false economy” and 
that it is a shortsighted view of the situa- 
tion—especially when inflation still con- 
tinues to hound the cooperative con- 
tracts. 

I have only one question: if the 
shortened loan time actually saves 
money, why have we not been doing it 
all along? It is plain as can be that 
the only reascon that this loan period 
has been reduced is that the money 
available is too short—and that REA is 
just spreading the butter around too 
thinly. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to express to the leadership of the 
House my deep appreciation for the 
special order which makes possible to- 
day's recognition and full discussion of 
the progress and problems of rural elec- 
trification. 

In addition, the distinguished gentle- 
man from the 10th District of Texas (Mr. 
PICKLE) warrants commendation and 
thanks for his initiative and efforts in 
bringing this excellent idea to fruition. 

The rural electrification program is 
truly one of the great social inventions 
of the century. It is a living embodiment 
of noble concept, an operating proof of 
the vitality of our democratic system. 
Out of dire need and a sense of fair play 
has come a new and effective form of 
teamwork between citizens and Govern- 
ment to overcome a major disadvantage 
suffered by the people of rural America. 

Nowhere was the disadvantage greater 
than in Montana. 

Nowhere has rural electrification been 
a greater blessing. 

Nowhere is the program more neces- 
sary today. 

In the Nation as a whole, the rural 
electric systems operate 44 percent of the 
total mileage of electric distribution line 
to serve 8 percent of the consumers, who 
buy 5 percent of the electric energy that 
is sold. They serve an average of 3.5 
consumers per mile of line. 

But in Montana the consumer density 
is even lower. The electric cooperatives 
in my State operate more than 34,600 
miles of line to serve approximately 59,- 
300 consumers—an average of fewer than 
1.5 consumers per mile. 

I doubt that it would be possible for 
any utility to make a profit while pro- 
viding good service to such widely sepa- 
rated customers. But the Montana REA’s 
have long proved that they can provide 
good service at cost. They can do so be- 
cause of the rural electrification program 
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and because of their own determination, 
ingenuity, and dedication. They have 
borrowed from REA more than $87 mil- 
lion, They have repaid more than 329 
million in principal when due and paid 
in advance more than $5 million. They 
have paid more than $16 million in in- 
terest. 

In 1935, as the program began, only 
5% percent of Montana’s farms and 
ranches had central station electric 
service. The comparable percentage in 
1969 was 97 percent. The last few are 
generally the most remote and hardest 
to reach. Meanwhile, electricity becomes 
increasingly important to those who have 
service, 

It is no exaggeration to say that good 

electric service has modernized farm and 
ranch living and vastly increased the 
efficiency of agricultural production. How 
depressed and backward would our rural 
economy be today if we had not had the 
benefit of the rural electrification pro- 
gram? Efficient as our agriculture is to- 
day, the cruel forces of high interest 
rates and rising costs of all goods and 
services used in farm and ranch produc- 
tion are causing bitter hardship and con- 
cern. 
Our farm and ranch leaders, although 
united in worry and sincerity, are not 
always unified in their approach to the 
solutions of agricultural problems. But 
they are unified in their enthusiasm and 
support for the rural electrification pro- 
gram. Men and women who disagree in 
farm program matters and in politics 
serve side by side on REA boards and on 
the bipartisan teams that communicate 
with Members of Congress and State 
legislatures about their interests in pub- 
lic business. 

Many of these leaders unite to work in 
related rural development activities— 
rural housing projects, rural water and 
sewer systems, school and recreation im- 
provements, and other good works. 

This is encouraging not only because 
of the specific accomplishments but be- 
cause unity in some fields of action may 
yet lead to greater unity in the broad 
area of agricultural policy. At least, we 
can continue to hope. And our hope is 
due in no small measure to the unifying 
force of the rural electric cooperative. 

Unfortunately, the rural electric sys- 
tems are, themselves, facing a crisis. As 
they strive to keep up with the growing 
demand for electricity and to maintain 
their standard of improving service, 
they—like farmers, ranchers, and busi- 
ness concerns everywhere—employ more 
and more capital. But REA is for all 
practical purposes their only banker, and 
REA loan funds are geared to the needs 
of the past. They do not grow. The new 
supplemental finance cooperative, CFC, 
is barely getting started. And the rural 
electric systems are starving for capital. 

Anyone who has seen what happens 
to healthy cattle on a sparse range in a 
drought can readily visualize what cap- 
ital starvation can do to a dynamic busi- 
ness like a rural electric co-op. 

We must not allow this capital starva- 
tion to continue. 

The electric co-ops are sound. They 


are not merely good credit risks—they 
are not risks at all. There is no reason 
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to deprive them of the loan funds they 
need. 

The rural electrification program has 
accomplished much, but there is much 
to be done. 

In Montana, one of the great needs 
is for the additional transmission line 
to assure the northernmost part of the 
State of reliable wholesale power supply. 

The four cooperatives that serve the 
northern tier of counties buy their entire 
supply from the Bureau of Reclamation. 
They depend on a 115-kilovolt trans- 
mission line of which part was built by 
the Bureau and part by the co-ops. Ad- 
ditional capacity has been needed -for 
some time, and there has been much 
controversy about how it should be pro- 
vided. 

In March 1970, the Department of the 
Interior executed the proposed wheeling 
contract with Montana Power Co. The 
problem in northern Montana remains, 
however, because the company line, due 
to its routing and capacity, does not 
remedy the original transmission weak- 
ness which gave rise to the request for 
funds to build the Federal line. 

We are told by REA engineers: 

The Company 115 kv line to Cut Bank 
does not provide loop service to the Brown- 
ing area as would the Federal line, and its 
capacity, one-half of which is available to 
the Government, is insufficient to carry the 
northern Montana loads in the event of an 
outage on the existing 115 ky facilities be- 
tween Ft. Peck and Cut Bank owned by the 
Bureau and the cooperatives. ... 

The fact is that the need for the Federal 
161 ky Great Palis-Browning line has not 
been obviated or seriously reduced by ‘the 
wheeling contract. We therefore respectfully 


urge that the Subcommittee recommend ap- 
propriation of $500,000 to initiate work on 
the Great Falls-Browning line in F.Y, 1972. 


Brownouts in northern Montana would 
have serious consequences, and the dan- 
ger grows with each delay. I suggest that 
we have delayed longer than we should 
and that the time for remedial action is 
at hand. 

In conclusion, let me point out that I 
have purposely confined my remarks to 
a few specifics regarding the progress and 
problems ‘of rural electrification. I have 
not addressed myself to the dangers of 
the national power crisis and the con- 
centration of ownership of energy re- 
sources. Nor have I discussed the need for 
a national power grid and a comprehen- 
sive national energy policy. Let me say 
only that I consider these to be policy 
matters of utmost urgency, calling for our 
immediate attention, our best judgment, 
and our steadfast devotion to the public 
interest. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr: ZWACH. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I must pay my compliments 
to the gentleman from Montana and the 
gentleman from Texas for giving us the 
opportunity’ to present our: position. It 
has been my rare privilege to help or- 
ganize my home REA in Redwood County 
in the 1930’s and to serve’ on the board 
of directors of that REA ever since, 
throughout all of the’history of the REA. 
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I believe the REA ranks alongside the 
Homestead Act and the farm credit sys- 
tems as cornerstones of countryside 
America. I would like to pay tribute to the 
administrators at the Federal level. I 
should like to point out that my good 
colleague from Minnesota, a former ad- 
ministrator, has just discussed the mat- 
ter. He is a living example of the type 
of administrator that we have had, the 
quality of statesmanship at this level, 
with a very minimum of partisanship 
and a maximum of statesmanship. That 
has been the history of our REA’s. 

I should also like to pay tribute to the 
Board of Directors and the management 
at the local levels. All evidence indicates 
the tremendous record of repayment, the 
tremendous economy of management of 
our REA's throughout their history. 

For years we served on the REA boards 
without a single penny of remuneration, 
Finally, we received 5 cents a mile and 
$3 a meeting to put in a full day, which 
is indicative of the dedication of the peo- 
ple who serve this worthy cause. 

We have also had a fine National As- 
sociation of Electric Cooperatives, which 
IT would like to commend. 

Now our REA’s are in a growing need. 
Every user uses more and more elec- 
tricity. It_is our chief hired man and 
many times our only hired help. So we 
need more electricity. Our co-ops need 
strengthening. Some of our lines need re- 
placement. We are starting to go under- 
ground. We are trying to modernize. All 
of these things fit into the pattern. 

Finally, my colleagues, we have 
reached the point where our ‘cities are 
sick to the death and the countryside is 
our hope. We are reversing the trend in 
my time of stuffing more and more of 
our people on less and less of our land. 
‘The people want to come to the country- 
side. They want an opportunity there. 

We must do it. One of the bases is ade- 
quate electricity. Others are good tele- 
phones, good highways, and all the other 
facilities that go with them. 

I am glad to note the presence of one 
of our fine Members on this side who has 
sat on the Appropriations Committee. 

I have to say the Congress acted wisely 
in establishing our REA’s: They helped 
to finance the REA’s quite adequately. 

I should like to call to our attention 
that these are not grants. Basically these 
are loans. 

With regard to the 2-percent) money, 
I should like to say that for many years, 
which I can remember, the REA’s were 
paying 2 percent for the money when 
the Government was borrowing it at 34 
of a pércent, 1 percent, 144 percent, 144 
percent and 134 percent. So, for many 
years this was not in the present situa- 
tion. 

We need to continue these funds espe- 
cially for the REA’s in the more scat- 
tered areas. 

I know some of them operated differ- 
ently. I know some of them paid out all 
of their savings in the form of dividends 
to their members and’ now have to raise 
rates and have no backlog: I know some 
of them operated more’ conse¥vatively 
and did build up reserves that enabled 
them to tide ‘over. 
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There is no question about it; the costs 
of electricity are on the rise. This is not 
only true in the countryside but is also 
true in our cities, which are short of 
power. So we need in a broad way to take 
a look at this entire program. 

I would ask the Congress—especially 
the Congress—to be cognizant of this 
great need in the countryside, in our 
attempt to help solve the problems of the 
cities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join with 
Messrs. PICKLE and MELCHER here today 
in pointing out the past successes and 
the future needs of the Rural Electric 
Administration and its programs in ru- 
ral America. 

I have been a rural electrification 
board member and user since the incep- 
tion of the program in Redwood County, 
Minn. I have witnessed and experienced 
at first hand the benefits accrued to our 
rural population from the availability of 
electricity on the farm. I have a deep and 
continuing interest in rural electric and 
rural telephone associations. 

Now, at a time when our rural econ- 
omy is at one of its most perilous. points 
in our history, the Nation’s rural electri- 
fication programs face a serious loan 
fund shortage. Any shortage has critical 
implications for both rural and urban 
America. 

The Nation as a whole is experiencing 
power shortages and less-than-reliable 
electric service. Last summer’s heat wave 
precipitated area blackouts and wide- 
spread brownouts. This summer, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission estimates that 
reserve capacity in most regions will be 
below the 20-percent minimum safe level. 
The power shortage appears likely to be 
with us for years. Electric industry esti- 
mates indicate that power supply must 
be doubled by 1980, quadrupled by 1990. 

Inadequate power supply loans not 
only deprives rural co-ops of bargaining 
strength, it deprives the Nation, and 
more specifically, rural America, of need- 
ed electricity. If denied its share of scarce 
electric power, rural America will be re- 
tarded and miay never recover from the 
effects of a serious power shortage. 

During the next fiscal year, REA is ex- 
pected to have requests for loans total- 
ing $800 million. Unless adequate loan 
funds are available, the people in our 
rural areas are not going to have all the 
electric energy they need for their homes, 
their farms, their business and indus- 
tries. 

It will also mean the rural electric 
cooperatives, the most cohesive force 
in rural Minnesota, as well as in all 
areas of rural America, are going to be 
crippled in their efforts to help stem the 
migration of the rural ‘people to the 
cities. They will be unable to continue 
their program of rebuilding our rural 
economy through the location of new 
businesses and industries in the rural 
areas, providing new jobs for our rural 
residents. 

Providing new growth and develop- 
ment in our rural areas will not come 
easy, nor does if have one solution, but I 
doubt that anyone can deny that provid- 
ing basic and adequate power is the re- 
quired first step. 
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Mr. MELCHER. Mr, Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of our good colleague 
from Minnesota. I believe his reference 
to another of our colleagues from Min- 
nesota, ANCHER NELSEN, is entirely ap- 
propriate. 

Not only was ANCHER very appreciative 
of what the REA’s have done in rural 
America during the past several decades, 
but also he has been appreciative of what 
they are doing currently. On his own 
farm, during a storm last winter, which 
was a rather severe storm, there was 
some outage, including his. farm, and 
ANCHER had the experience again of 
milking cows. by hand. He told me he 
milked 40 cows night and morning while 
the power-out was in effect, and they 
could not use the electric milkers. 

I believe that is not only good proof 
of ANcHER’s appreciation for REA but 
also a good demonstration to his col- 
leagues that he still has the know-how 
and the strength to milk cows. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MELCHER. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I know it is traditional 
for politicians to exaggerate just a little 
bit. It is true we had 40. cows, but one 
other man helped me, so I only had to 
take my quota, which was 20. It was not 
fun. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, MELCHER, I commend the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MELCHER. I yield to our colleague 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s yielding. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to commend the gentleman and the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. PICKLE) for 
their great contribution in taking these 
special orders. I would hope as a result of 
the interest they have generated and the 
support they may obtain through this 
presentation we might see the President 
favoring a larger sum in the budget for 
REA. I would: hope that our respected 
Appropriations Committee might come to 
the House with a bill providing for a 
larger appropriation for REA. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I think 
it might be apropos to observe that it 
would certainly seem appropriate that 
the very distinguished and able gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. EDMONDSON) 
would be in the chair presiding during 
this presentation, because his great con- 
tributions to the REA’s are certainly 
well known and well respected. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 

* gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MELCHER. I'am delighted to yield 
to my friend from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr: Speaker, I rise to 
commend the gentleman from Montana 
and the gentleman from Texas for the 
time that they have taken. It is our bè- 
lief that this’ subject is so important that 
we must not forget it and must call the 
program to the attention of the Nation 
‘from time to'time, © 

Mr. ‘Speaker, ‘itis a privilege to join 
in this special order and to pay justified 
tribute to*our REA's ‘and’ to ‘those ‘who 
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have participated in this present mem- 
bership as well as many former mem- 
bers over the years who have worked long 
and hard to encourage and expand elec- 
tric and telephone services in rural areas. 
Progress has been most noteworthy, but 
a lot of challenges still remain. In this 
age of change and progress, if you are 
not moving forward, you are really lag- 
ging behind. That is exactly what is hap- 
pening in some of our rural communi- 
ties. 

With the prevailing low farm prices 
and the lagging populations, the rural 
areas find it difficult to maintain their 
status, much less to improve it. That is 
why it is so tremendously important and, 
as a matter of fact, of transcending im- 
portance that we try to locate some light 
industry in these rural communities. Of 
course, it is important to provide a few 
jobs and to try to keep some of the rural 
population in the rural areas rather than 
having them move into the already over- 
crowded cities. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not take more time 
at this point except once again to com- 
mend those who have participated and 
those who have supported the program. 
I do not know where you start with pri- 
orities and where you stop, but I firmly 
believe that no amount of money which 
We can appropriate, whether it is for 
model cities, urban renewal, improving 
and eliminating ghettos, will ever do the 
job or do a job as important as what we 
are trying to do in the REA communities. 

I say this because there will be a new 
ghetto which will be jumping up right 
beside the old ghetto. We will never fin- 
ish our cities unless we can control their 
size. In this day of environmental con- 
cern for the relationship of man to his 
environment, there is nothing of any 
more importance than controlling the 
size of our cities. It is just as important 
as providing money for controlling water 
pollution and air pollution. I am talking 
here of the distribution of population— 
the chemistry involved in the living 
countryside. 

There is also no substitute, in my opin- 
ion, Mr. Speaker, for a better distribu- 
tion of our population in order to pre- 
vent further overcrowding in our cities. 
The only way that this will be arrested 
and turned around is to provide some 
means of alternative income with the 
technological advances going on the 
farms as such so that we will give a po- 
tential to the smaller communities in 
the rural areas which will prevent their 
moving into the larger cities. In order 
to do this we will require power and 
many other things to be furnished, such 
as recreation and housing. Certainly 
power is one’of the most important. This 
is where the REA’s are so vitally impor- 
tant. If there is one thing that all of the 
big city Members’ as well as the rural 
Members should be interested in, it is 
this. I do not know what to call it. You 
can call it rural redevelopment of someée- 

-thing else; I would like to think there 
is a word that will sum it up, sum ‘up 
the situation ‘of our lagging: economy. 
Calbit rural revitalization, There is noth- 
sing ‘more important if: we are ‘going to 
‘try to‘solve the problems of our cities: 
That is why it seems to’ me. there 
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should be more and more of our 
colleagues from the big cities who have 
just as big interest in a healthy, well, 
and strong REA as those of us who have 
participated today in these special or- 
ders. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege to join 
in this special order to pay justified 
tribute to our rural electric coopera- 
tives. Those who have participated, and 
many other Members and former Mem- 
bers, have worked long and hard to en- 
courage and expand electric and tele- 
phone services. The result has been to 
light up rural America and to provide 
these long suffering citizens with much 
needed telephone service. 

Progress has been most noteworthy. 
But challenges remain. In this age of 
change and progress, if you are not mov- 
ing forward, you are lagging behind. 
That is exactly what is happening to 
many rural communities. With prevail- 
ing low farm prices and declining pop- 
ulations, most rural communities find it 
difficult to maintain services which have 
been developed much less improve them. 
Light industry might be able to provide 
jobs for young persons no longer needed 
on highly mechanized, technologically 
advanced farms and light industry could 
be located in our rural towns and smaller 
cities if only good electric service were 
available. If electric power is not avail- 
able these small communities will be by- 
passed in favor of the big cities already 
overcrowded. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been con- 
cerned with rural community develop- 
ment, or as it has been called rural re- 
vitalization. We can and must bring the 
advantages of big cities to small cities 
and towns situated in the countryside, 
but let us remember there is no way to 
bring the country into the big cities. 
The fields and forests which are putting 
3 or 4 tons of oxygen per acre into 
the air we breathe will hopefully not be 
overrun by a big city. Nor can we ever 
transport to a central city the open 
spaces and the green chemistries of liv- 
ing nature so important in this day of 
environmental concern. Only by decen- 
tralization of population and industry 
can some of these goals be achieved. 

There are hundreds of small commu- 
nities across the country that offer un- 
limited opportunities. While the situa- 
tions vary from place to place, there are 
many impressive examples for com- 
panies to improve living conditions by 
locating their plants in rural America, 
which would further a broad program of 
national renewal. 

First, we must come to the recognition 
that a town must have people and the 
people must have job opportunities if 
they are to continue to live there. The 
day is gone when a community can pro- 
vide these requisites on a single source 
of economic support, be it farming, for- 
estry, mining; or one-plant manufac- 
turing. Without diversification in em- 
ployment opporttinities, people leave. Of 
course the more venturesome and erter- 
prising go’ first. Then stagnation takes 
place, and the town begins to wither 
away. 

Some of these towns may seem to stà- 
bilize for a while'but at a tevel so low that 
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they are no longer good communities in 
which it is attractive to live. 

When the unattractive stage is 
reached, rebuilding becomes more diffi- 
cult, It is like managing any business. If 
the enterprise is permitted to run down, 
the customers lose their spirit and drive. 
It takes these same human qualities, 
vision and enterprise, to maintain a pros- 
perous community. 

Once a town has made a start by pro- 
viding a new payroll to supplement the 
basie economy, which in most country 
towns is farming, it seems to take on a 
new life. The opportunities for further 
diversification or growth become better 
than anywhere else. A larger share of the 
people is benefited more directly than in 
a big city. Even a sma!l payroll can start 
a chain reaction resulting in improve- 
ments and growth that seem to feed upon 
themselves. 

Some opportunities can be created. 
The areas for future development in 
America can and should be our country 
towns. A good community must have job 
opportunities and sufficient economic 
diversification to offer young people 
some kind of choice and a clear chal- 
lenge. The town must have good housing 
with sanitary facilities, paved streets, 
schools, churches, a hospital, recreational 
facilities, and some cultural interest. 

In my judgment a clearer definition 
and more information is needed about 
the attractiveness of the countryside and 
its vast and varied resources in terms 
of: better living. The majority of the 
American people would prefer to live in 
the countryside if they had this informa- 
tion and a choice to make a move. 

A countryside movement would bring 
major opportunities to people and at the 
same time to industry. Jobs can be creat- 
ed in the countryside more economically 
than in big cities. The movement from 
the big cities to the countryside can 
revitalize a flagging national spirit. 

In response to a recognized need, the 
President proposes to spend $1.1 billion 
on-rural community development during 
fiscal year 1972. That sounds good. But 
there is more to the story. 

The President would include rural de- 
velopment as part of his revenue sharing 
program. The money would be shared 
by all 50 States for fully discretionary 
spending to meet their rural needs and 
accelerate their rural development. Each 
State could use the funds as it sees fit. 
Missouri’s share, for example, would be 
about $28.5 million. In addition, most of 
the $1.1 billion would simply be shifted 
from existing Federal programs into rural 
development revenue sharing funds for 
the States. Only $179 million would be 
new money for rural community develop- 
ment. 

A natural question is what will hap- 
pen to the Federal Government’s existing 
rural development programs? That is up 
to the various States. The programs 
might be continued under State direc- 
tion. Or they might be phased out if the 
States should decide to spend the money 
in a different way. 

The latter possibility is disturbing. 
Here is why: About one-third of the 
President’s rural community develop- 
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ment funds for revenue sharing would 
be taken from Federal programs that 
traditionally relate specifically to agri- 
culture. 

Rural community development de- 
serves greater emphasis. But such em- 
phasis should not be at the expense of 
farmers and existing farm programs. 
Such a move would in fact be self-de- 
feating in the rural development effort 
because farmers are the core of the rural 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long felt there 
is the need for legislation to revitalize 
rural America, in order to improve em- 
ployment opportunities and to increase 
productivity. I introduced this year H.R. 
1510 to encourage and aid the revital- 
ization of rural America. This bill en- 
courages the preservation and revitaliza- 
tion of America’s human and natural re- 
sources in the nonurban sections of the 
country. The legislation requires the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to designate job de- 
velopment areas; allows the Secretary to 
certify new industrial or commercial fa- 
cilities as being qualified for job devel- 
opment area. 

The Secretary is authorized under my 
bill to collect and publish data for the 
information and guidance of business- 
men who want to establish job-creating 
enterprises in job development areas. 

H.R. 1510 provides for an additional 
7-percent investment tax credit under 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for 
certified facilities. It allows an original 
owner who has certified facilities to be 
entitled to an income tax deduction with 
respect to the amortization of the ad- 
justed basis. It would permit a taxpayer 
who has elected to take the amortiza- 
tion deduction to discontinue the amor- 
tization deduction with respect to the re- 
mainder of the amortization period. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, just as we have 
moved forward successfully to light up 
rural America, let us now encourage in- 
dustry and commerce to locate in these 
small communities. The problems of pov- 
erty and unemployment must be met here 
before they become part and parcel of 
the already overburdened metropolitan 
areas. I remain confident the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives will respond fully to 
any challenge that will help us reach 
these goals. 

It is not often the opportunity exists 
for the people to change the course of 
the national trends for the betterment 
of all. Today, the opportunity exists. Sev- 
enty percent of the American people live 
on only 1 percent of the land of the 
United States, and this high concentra- 
tion of population results in increased 
pollution, critical problems of housing 
and transportation, unhealthy living con- 
ditions and increased crime. My bill 
would encourage new job-producing en- 
terprises to locate in the economically 
underdeveloped areas of the Nation, per- 
mitting local people to find employment 
in their home communities, and provid- 
ing greater strength and stability to lo- 
cal communities. My bill is in contrast 
to the many plans which call for spend- 
ing even more billions on projects in our 
big cities which have so far accomplished 
little, if any, substantial results. The hope 
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of my bill would be to create a more bal- 
anced America—without the continued 
crowding of our great cities—but with 
a more pleasant life in the smaller towns 
and cities. If this hope is to be attained 
the rural electric cooperatives must be 
made ready to serve the power needs of 
the rural areas. There should be no 
higher domestic priority for either rural 
or urban Congressmen. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. MELCHER. I thank the gentleman 
from Missouri for his fine comments. 

Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MELCHER. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague from South Dakota. 

(Mr. DENHOLM asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter 
and tables.) 

Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend and I join with the gentleman of 
Montana, the gentleman of Texas, and 
all of my colleagues participating in this 
special order today. It is a just and proper 
cause. I appreciate the opportunity to 
address myself to the issues involved in 
adequate funding of the rural electric 
cooperatives of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, more than three decades 
have passed since the original poles 
spanned the prairies and crossed the 
cordillera regions of the vast inlands of 
America to many rural Americans for the 
first time. 

Almost all of rural America was with- 
out electric power when President Roose- 
velt signed an executive order that estab- 
lished the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration on May 11, 1935. Early in 1936, 
Congress passed the Rural Electrification 
Act—S. 3483—and on May 20, 1936, the 
Rural Electrification Administration be- 
came a lending agency on a continuing 
basis for 10 years. 

The loans approved in this early his- 
tory of the rural electric program speci- 
fied 25 years as a maximum loan repay- 
ment period, with the rate of interest de- 
termined by an average rate paid by the 
Government on its own long-term secu- 
rities. 

Most rural Americans had to wait until 
after World War II to have power on 
their farms and in their rural homes. 

Electric power for many of the rural 
areas was not economically feasible on 
pe terms and provisions of the original 
aw. 

Electrical power did not become readily 
available in South Dakota and in many 
other States throughout the Nation until 
the year of 1944. In that year, Congress 
passed the Agriculture Organic Act, pop- 
ularly referred to as the Pace Act for its 
sponsor, Representative Stephen Pace of 
Georgia. 

The REA would have expired automat- 
ically in 1946 without this legislation. 
The interest rate on outstanding and on 
all new REA loans was set at 2 percent 
by this act. The amortization period on 
loans was extended from 25 to 35 years. 

Most everyone familiar with REA is 
familiar with the history of the program. 
The history is specifically significant be- 
cause of a critical financing need affect- 
ing the rural electric cooperatives today. 
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When the Pace Act became law, a con- 
cept of greater obligation consistent with 
the intent of the legislation was imposed 
on the cooperatives. 

The rural electric cooperatives were 
required to adopt “area coverage cov- 
enant” resolutions to qualify for loan 
funds under the REA program, In 1950, 
the principle of area coverage was incor- 
porated into and made a part of the loan 
contracts. 

The administration of the law by REA 
| gave the rural electric cooperatives the 
burden of energizing electric lines to 
every remote area of our land. The ob- 
ligation and purpose of 2 percent, 35- 
year loans was defined with certainty— 
| electric service for all of rural America. 

Rural electric cooperatives have per- 
formed according to the terms of the 
covenant and pursuant to the provisions 
of law. They have kept faith with the 
people against all elements of adversity. 
| They assumed exposures and hazards in 
the electric industry unequaled in his- 
tory. They made the required payments 
on principal and interest plus a perform- 
| ance record of prepayment on loans in a 
manner unequaled by any agency, bene- 
| factor or instrumentality of the Federal 
| Government. 
| Because the cooperatives have fully 

performed the provisions of the covenant 
| of area coverage—because they have kept 
| retail rates as low as possible—and be- 
cause of inflation, rural electric coopera- 
tives now are confronted with a critical 
financing situation. The Congress has 
| provided only part of the essential loan 
| funds necessary for increased amounts 

of power to satisfy the current need of 
rural America. 

Because of national economic. and farm 

| policies, thousands and thousands of the 
people that lived on the land have been 

| forced to leave farm homes, The facili- 
ties that were constructed by rural elec- 

| tric cooperatives. to provide electric 

| service to rural families have in all too 

| many instances become abandoned, dis- 
connected and useless as vacated prem- 

ises and “disconnects” mounted mile 
after mile. 

The economic impact of the loss of rev- 
enue because of these abandoned farms 
and homes and the economic impact be- 
cause of national inflation makes it es- 
sential that the Congress approve, at the 
very minimum, an appropriation of $555 
million for REA for fiscal year 1972. 


IMPACT OF INFLATION 


I have reviewed the effect of inflation 
| on the various facilities required to pro- 
| vide farmers with electric service in my 
| home State of South Dakota and in our 
| sister State of North Dakota. My exam- 
| ination has caused me to conclude that 

50 percent more capital is required to 
finance facilities today than was néces- 
sary 5 years ago: 

First. In 1964 a single phase line with 

No. 2 ACSR conductor cost $1,760 per 
| mile. In 1970, the same facility cost 
$2,200. 

| Second. A three-phase line with No. 4 
ACSR conductor cost $2,310 in 1964 as 
compared to $3,600 in 1970. 

| Three. The three-phase lines with pro- 
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gressively higher capacity have increased 
in cost proportionately—$2,500 per mile 
to $4,000; $3,040 to $5,000; and $4,040 to 
$6,000. 

At the subtransmission level, rural 
electric personnel in South Dakota esti- 
mate that building 1 mile of 69,000- 
kilovolt transmission line costs 40 percent 
more now than it did in 1965. A mile of 
line that could be placed in service for 
$9,600 at the earlier date would cost at 
least $13,000 today. 

The higher total cost of completed fa- 
cilities reflects the increased cost of the 
various components. Labor costs in the 
Dakotas are 43 percent higher; wood 
poles have increased in cost by 25 per- 
cent; crossarms from 15 percent to 50 
percent and substation transformers by 
25 percent. Trucks cost from 50 percent 
to 60 percent more today than they did 
in 1965. The conductor is the one major 
component that shows no significant 
price change. 

The price increases associated with the 
generation of electric energy are of great 
concern. In 1965 a modern and efficient 
coal-fired generating station could be 
built for a cost of $130 per kilowatt. The 
same facility will cost more than $200 
per kilowatt today. 

The figures that I have cited are some 
of the indicators that have caused me 
to conclude that the average cost of an 
electric system has escalated by at. least 
50 percent during the past 5 years. This 
inflation is not peculiar to South Dakota. 
It is true of the entire electric industry. 

ABANDONED SERVICES 


The fact that thousands and thou- 
sands of rural families have had to seek 
their livings elsewhere has imposed 
further economic hardships on the rural 
electric cooperatives and thus on the 
members still being served. 

When thousands of families left the 
land and the farms became vacant the 
facilities constructed to serve those 
homes and farms became useless, Rural 
electric managers of South Dakota have 
advised me that the salvage of the fa- 
cilities does not justify the cost of remov- 
ing them. The lines and facilities to serve 
a typical farm or rural residence in South 
Dakota is about $1,000. If a cooperative 
has its employees remove a line to sal- 
vage the equipment, the salvage is typi- 
cally about $300, assuming the trans- 
former is usable in another location on 
the system. The cost of removal of such 
facilities can cost from $200 to $300 and 
consequently the cooperative cannot gain 
much by attempting to salvage aban- 
doned and “disconnected” equipment. 

In South Dakota there are now 11,128 
such abandoned services. The facilities 
constructed to serve those now-aban- 
doned facilities required an investment 
of approximately $11 million. 

Yearly amortization cost—principal 
and interest—on a 2-percent REA loan 
with 35-year repayment schedule, is 4.5 
percent of the principal amount. 

Rural electric members of South Da- 
kota are thus paying through their rates 
an additional $500,000 annually to 
cover the cost of providing facilities no 
longer needed. 
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Nationally, there are more than 700,000 
such idle or abandoned services. The 
capital cost of providing such facilities 
is estimated at approximately $700 mil- 
lion and the cost to the remaining mem- 
bers is about $31.5 million annually. 

The “charge off” costs or “loss” to the 
cooperatives vary from region to region. 
The computation of loss depends on the 
original investment—primarily the age 
of the facility. 

National policy, decreed by the Con- 
gress, imposed on the rural electric co- 
operatives of this country a total capital 
investment of $700 million to be amor- 
tized by retail rates to members based on 
full use of the constructed facilities. Va- 
cant farms all over the Nation are not 
consumers or users of such capital in- 
vestment outlays that result in a cost 
that must be absorbed by the fewer re- 
maining people of rural America. 

It would be fully justified, in my opin- 
ion, for the Congress to authorize REA, 
by special legislation, to reduce outstand- 
ing indebtedness for each distribution 
cooperative by an amount equal to the 
investment in abandoned services. 

At the very least, however, the Con- 
gress should provide adequate funds for 
the REA 2-percent, 35-year loan pro- 
gram for all of the requirements of the 
cooperatives. 

A compilation by the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association shows a 
need for an appropriation of $962 million 
for fiscal year 1972 to take care of a 
backlog of applications—applications 
anticipated by June 30, 1971, and new 
applications for fiscal year 1972. 

An appropriation of $350 million is 
about one-third of the total current 
obligation that Congress has to the rural 
electric cooperatives for providing area 
coverage service to all of rural America. 

I have requested an appropriation of 
at least $550 million for fiscal year 1972. 
That is a reasonable request. It is an in- 
crease of about $200 million more than 
has been appropriated yearly over the 
past 10 years. It is essential that the 
Congress appropriate now an additional 
$200 million if a good faith attempt is 
to be made this year to satisfy the exist- 
ing need. I urge the Congress to invest 
in a proven program—to invest in 
rural America the sum of $555 million 
to bring the committment of Congress 
current in adequating funding the pend- 
ing applications of the-rural electric co- 
operatives of this country. This is an 
obligation that must have the immediate 
action of the Congress. I urge that we 
proceed accordingly. 

Mr. MELCHER. I thank the gentleman 
for his very down-to-earth and ex- 
tremely pertinent remarks. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Montana for yielding me 
this additional time. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to discuss 
very briefly two items that have not been 
commented on here today, and then if I 
may—and if my colleague will yield me 
the time—I would like to make a few 
summary remarks about the comments 
that we have made today. 
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G. & T. FUNDING 


I would like to turn to one of our most 
difficult problems—the problem of the 
generation loan. For over 2 years, REA 
has not approved a single loan to cover 
the full cost of any major generation 
unit. And in some ways, this is under- 
standable—generation loans are usually 
large. One loan can make a substantial 
dent in the total fund for the year. 

Yet, we must haye them. They are 
essential to keeping the cooperative bar- 
gaining position strong when the distri- 
bution co-op goes out to purchase power. 
With the embargo on generation loans, 
Georgia co-ops are now being asked to 
pay 35 percent increases. Western Kan- 
sas co-ops were threatened with a 7.3 per- 
cent increase in wholesale power prices. 
I know many others of you have run into 
similar problems in your own States. 

I do not know the answer to this di- 
lemma, but I know we must find one if 
we are to continue to provide rural Amer- 
ica with good electrical services at rates 
comparable to that offered by other 
utilities. 

There are 939 rural distribution sys- 
tems and only 49 power supply systems. 

I am mindful that many cooperatives 
have good working relations with river 
authorities or with the private investor 
organizations. That is good, and should 
be encouraged. But a fundamental source 
of G. & T. power for cooperatives must be 
maintained. Yet, REA has imposed a vir- 
tual embargo on new power supply loans. 

RATE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Speaker, on another matter, REA 
Bulletin 112-2 says the primary concern 
of REA is to insure that borrowers’ rates 
are sufficiently high to maintain a sound 
financial profile, hence the borrowers 
will be capable of making principal 
repayments. 

Selective provisions of that bulletin 
are: 

1. Borrowers are required to give REA 90 
day prior written notice of proposed change 
in rates. 

2. Procedure should be estabiished for ade- 
quate hearing of consumer complaints. 

3. REA will review proposed changes to 
determine if they are “adequate to support 
Ioan feasibility” and conform to mortgage 
requirements. 

4. REA will provide technical assistance to 
borrowers in developing rate. 

5. Consumers should be notified at least 60 
days prior to effectuation of revised rate. 
Should be sent to home of consumer. 

Federal Power Commission requires that 
electric systems serving cities greater than 
2,500 report rate changes, whether or not 
such systems are otherwise subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. 


There are pending before FPC at least 
nine major wholesale rate increases filed 
by power companies which supply power 
to rural electric systems in nine separate 
States. 

Recently I addressed the House on the 
matter of rate increase notices and 
pointed out. that I felt all cooperatives 
should give written advance notice, and 
possibly advertisements in the news- 
papers, that a particular cooperative 
might recommend. rate increases. It 
seems to me that this is the democratic 
and the fair way to vote on pending rate 
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increases. I am convinced that the aver- 
age cooperative member will vote to in- 
crease the rate if that member is given 
full and supportive facts that the rate 
increase is necessary. 

This recent bulletin of REA goes a long 
way toward improvement of the situa- 
tion which exists today. REA is to be 
commended for requiring 90 days’ notice 
that a cooperative intends to increase its 
rates and REA is to be commended for 
requiring supportive facts concerning the 
rate increase. 

I think that the national cooperative 
could and should go one step further, 
that is, to require in the mortgage agree- 
ment that the members of the coopera- 
tive likewise have been notified. I have 
brought this subject to the attention of 
REA here, and received replies from the 
Deputy Administrator of REA, Mr, E, C. 
Weitzell. Mr. Weitzell points out that 
REA is a credit institution and not a 
regulatory body and that, as such, the 
national REA organization cannot force 
any requirement in the event that the 
cooperative failed to give notice to con- 
sumers. However, the REA does admit, I 
believe, that it could require this in writ- 
ing, but they are not certain that it 
could be enforced. I think that point may 
be a legitimate reservation, and I must 
accept the legal problems involved. How- 
ever, I am still of the opinion that the 
requirement could be made, because I 
think that would go a long way to cure 
any problems that might exist in this 
area, namely, we could be certain that 
the cooperatives would give notice. 

In my district, the members of the REA 
cooperatives are some of the very finest 
people in the counties. They serve with- 
out pay and serve many hours each 
month for the people of the area. They 
have done as much as anyone in the 
preservation of the integrity of rural 
America. I commend them for their un- 
selfish services. Many of these people 
have spent years with the cooperatives 
and given the best years of their lives to 
this effort. I would think that these men 
also would want to be certain that full 
notice is given. 

Today I wrote to Mr. Weitzell in reply 
to his correspondence. I appreciate his 
exchange of views and believe that we 
can resolve this problem in spirit, if not 
in fact, by further precautionary re- 
quirements. 

Somewhere in this sticky problem lies 
the relationship and jurisdiction of both 
the State REA associations and possible 
State regulatory action. It ought to be 
made plain that the Federal Power Com- 
mission has no jurisdiction over REA 
cooperatives; I want to see my coopera- 
tives and my State associations or my 
State take the initiative to be certain 
that this controversy does not become in- 
volved with Federal agencies. 

As a whole, rural electric rates are 
higher than that of city consumers, This 
is necessary because of the distances in- 
volved in providing the service and in 
securing power. Therefore, it is incum- 
bent to always take every step to be cer- 
tain that only absolutely necessary raises 
are granted and that these raises can be 
defended in every respect and approved 
by the consumers. 
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SUMMARY 


There can be no doubt that the needs 
of our electric cooperatives are great. 
They must be given help. There is not 
much time left to give them this help. 

The administration may claim that the 
loan program today is as large as it was 
6 years ago. That is technically correct, 
I suppose. But, if the appropriation of all 
our agencies were the same today as they 
were 6 years ago, then many of our gov- 
ernmental agencies would be approach- 
ing bankruptcy—or nearly so. It is not 
enough to repeat “we are loaning or ad- 
vancing at the same $345 million level as 
we did 6 years ago.” That is making no 
progress—when inflation is eating up 
the cooperatives. That level should be al- 
most doubled. 

Additional funds could come from: 

First, additional appropriations—up to 
$555 million; 

Second, enlarge the CFC—and quickly; 

Third, create a REA bank bill, if CFC 
is not adequately funded; and 

Fourth, private sources or private fi- 
nancing. 

Our cooperative reserves are getting 
too low. Our cash advances are too 
small—and much like pulling our eye 
teeth. If we do not have a revolving 
fund, it is mighty close to it. And it has 
taken the last month of the fiscal year— 
the 11th and one-half hour, to finally 
get the full, yet inadequate, sums, 

In making this statement today, we do 
not intend to level criticism at the REA, 
or the cooperatives, or the State associa- 
tions, or the State legislators, or Congress 
itself. The purpose is to bring attention 
to this great need and to ask that positive 
steps be taken to improve the overall fi- 
nancing and operation. The REA Ad- 
ministrator, his deputy, and his person- 
nel at the REA, are able and dedicated 
men. Mr. Hamil has served with great 
distinction in previous years and serves 
with equal good service now. 

These remarks must not be interpreted 
on a personal basis. They are made in 
the hopes that all of us can work together 
in finding a better answer immediately 
for financing our rural electric coopera- 
tives. If any statement has been made 
today that is not factually correct, or 
which might be exaggerated, I know 
every Member would want this fact 
called to our attention. We would hope 
that other special orders and occasions 
would be reserved to talk about these 
matters. 

I wish to thank all Members for their 
contribution today, and again I want to 
thank the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Texas for being the 
prime mover and for obtaining his spe- 
cial order this afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the message that 
has been presented by the gentleman 
from Texas so ably and also the con- 
tributions made by other Members of the 
House pinpoint the extreme need that 
the REA’s are facing right now. 

Mr. Speaker, I too join with my col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas, in 
thanking all the Members who have par- 
ticipated. this afternoon in this discus- 
sion of a very important problem. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the 
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rural areas of my district depend upon 
four distribution cooperatives centered in 
neighboring districts. Some of these co- 
operatives in turn are members of gener- 
ation and transmission cooperative sys- 
tems. Contemplated application for 
power supply loans by these G. & T. sys- 
tems, for fiscal year 1972, approaches $7 
million. The situation has been sum- 
marized well in “Power Supply Systems: 
Starved for Capital,” an article by Don- 
ald Cooper, senior REA and cooperative 
specialist at NRECA, in the June issue of 
the Association’s Rural Electrification 
magazine, I commend this article to the 
attention of all Members of this body, 
and I include it in the Recorp at this 
point: 
POWER SUPPLY SYSTEMS: STARVED FOR 
CAPITAL 

While other segments of the electric indus- 
try are putting more money into generation 
plant, rural electric cooperatives face a capi- 
tal squeeze of unprecedented proportions and 
are putting less money into generation. 

Electrical World's survey of capital ex- 
penditures for 1971 shows planned increases 
over 1970 in spending for generation by in- 
vestor-owned companies, by municipal, state 
and power district systems, and by Federal 
agencies—but a cut for member-owned coop- 
eratives. 

So far as the industry as a whole is con- 
cerned, the drying up of capital for additions 
to generation plant of the REA-financed rural 
electric systems is no great calamity. Coop~- 
eratives own and operate only 1.4% of the 
total installed generating capacity in the 
United States. If only power-type REA bor- 
rowers are counted, the percentage of the in- 
dustry total is even smaller. 

But for the rural electrification program, 
the capital gap is restricting additions to 
generating plant at a time when more con- 
sumers are moying into areas served by the 
rural electrics, when power consumption is 
increasing, and when some power suppliers 
are raising their wholesale rates. It is also a 


time when there is a perilous power shortage’ 


throughout the nation. The Federal Power 
Commission has warned that all but one 
region of the U.S. lacks adequate reserve gen- 
erating capacity. 


GENERATION LOANS TRAILING 


REA loans in 1970 for generation plant 
made up the third lowest total since 1959, The 
amount was $52.2-million. 

Because some individual loans for genera- 
tion have to be for very large amounts, the 
total can vary widely from one year, to an- 
other. For example, the total for generation 
purposes in calendar year 1968 was $131.7- 
million and only $35.2-million in 1969. The 
1968 total was the largest on record. It in- 
cluded the $97-million loan to Basin, Elec- 
tric Power Cooperative and three other G&T 
loans in the neighborhood of $25-million. The 
total for 1969, by contrast, was the second 
smallest calendar year total since 1959, 

To be sure that a very low figure in one 
year is not offset by a large figure in the next 
year, we can add two consecutive years to- 
gether. When we do this, the combined to- 
tal of loans for generation in 1969 and 1970 
is less than for any other consecutive two 
years since 1958 and 1959 together. 

The drying up of capital for generating 
power in the rural electrification program is, 
then, a very real shift in trend, and not just 
a short-term happenstance. 

That the record shows a drop from an all- 
time high of $131.7-million in 1968 to a low 
of $35.2-million in 1969, and another low 
of $52.2-million in 1970, should come as no 
surprise. The REA Administrator has been 
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saying right along that the G&T program 
was going to be put on the shelf insofar 
as regular loan priority is concerned. 

In addressing the NRECA Annual Meeting 
on March 17, 1969, shortly after taking over 
REA responsibilities for a second time, Ad- 
ministrator David A. Hamil said: 

“We shall make generation and transmis- 
sion loans when they help you participate in 
power pooling and sharing arrangements 
with other power suppliers in the area. This 
has proven the most practical way to hold 
down investment costs for everyone, both in 
transmission and generation. When you look 
into the potential savings, it is much easier 
to interconnect and pool with your neigh- 
bors, whether you like them or not.” 

In the same speech he indicated loans 
would be made for self-generation, but 
placed emphasis on conditions to be met 

By the time of the 1969 regional meet- 
ings, the Administrator was saying: 

“I know that many cooperative directors, 
managers, and members are questioning 
whether the benefits of the G&T ventures to 
which they are committed will ever mate- 
rialize. As a matter of fact, some coopera- 
tives now wish they had slowed down when 
they approached that particular corner.” 

On January 14, 1970, Deputy Administra- 
tor E. C. Weitzell told the Oklahoma Asso- 
ciation of Electric Cooperatives: 

“We cannot afford to let ourselves be drawn 
into philosophies and ideas that give rise to 
questions about the need for the REA pro- 
gram. Our emphasis must be on loan se- 
curity and service to consumers rather than 
on building big organizations and big in- 
vestments in duplicating and completing fa- 
cilities,” 

Public Utilities Fortnightly carried in its 
June 4, 1970 issue an article by the REA 
Administrator which said: 

“To some extent, the need for power sup- 
ply loan funds will be determined by the 
willingness of investor-owned power com- 
panies to work with the cooperatives in pow- 
er sales or exchange arrangements and in co- 
ordinating future construction. Our policy 
in REA is to encourage greater cooperation 
with power companies toward lower-cost 
power and longer-term commitments.” 

REA made two loans to power-type bor- 
rowers for generation purposes at the end of 
July 1970. Fifteen million dollars to Cen- 
tral Iowa Power Cooperative and another 
$15-million to Corn Belt Power Cooperative 
were approved for the purpose of participa- 
tion in a proposed 550,000-kilowatt nuclear 
generating plant to be constructed and oper- 
ated by the Iowa Electric Light & Power 
Company. 

Since that time, there have been no REA 
loans to power-type borrowers for generation 
in the rural electric program up to press 
time for this article. A loan was announced 
July 24, 1970, to expand generating capacity 
of a distribution cooperative in Alaska. There 
have been transmission loans—11 of them 
amounting to $72-million during calendar 
year 1970 and the first four months of 
1971. 

APPLICATIONS ON HAND 


The lack of loan approvals for generating 
plant capacity should not be mistaken for 
lack of need. REA’s April 1, 1971 list of loan 
applications on hand showed 17 from pow- 
er supply systems (G&Ts) totaling $226,370,- 
000. The applications are for capital to be 
used in both generation and transmission. 

Proposed additional plant capacity total- 
ing 939.1-megawatts is included in eight of 
the applications on file. In addition, REA ac- 
cepted applications from 16 distribution sys- 
tems in Ohio for loans totaling $11,776,000 
which would be used for participation in 
additional generating capacity for Buckeye 
Power, Inc. (not an REA borrower). 


To put this in ‘perspective, it is hopeful 
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to know that installed capacity in all REA- 
financed generating plant in the U.S. (ex- 
cluding the Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority) is 5,010.l-mw. Of this, 4,610.4- 
mw is owned by cooperatives. 

Looking back at the REA backlog of loan 

applications again, the list shows that two 
of those for additional generating plant ca- 
pacity have been on file since 1968. One has 
been on file since January 1969. The rest were 
submitted since the start of the 1971 fiscal 
year. 
NRECA’s annual loan needs survey re- 
vealed the intention of power supply sys- 
tems to submit applications to REA in the 
first six months of 1971 amounting to more 
than $84-million. A little over $20-million 
already has been applied for and is now 
included in the backlog figure. Between July 
1, 1971, and June 30, 1972, G&T systems plan 
to submit loan applications which will total 
more than $193-million. 

Adding the backlog of G&T loan applica- 
tions on hand ($226.4-million) and applica- 
tions which G&T systems expect to submit 
by the end of the 1972 fiscal year ($25'7-mil- 
lion) gives a total of more than $483-million 
in capital needed by July 1, 1972. 

Therefore, eyen if the full amount of 
budget request for fiscal 1972 were to be used 
for G&T loans, it could not cover the re- 
quirements. 

And REA has already made it clear that 
distribution borrowers will get first claim 
and the larger share of available loan funds. 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 


If the capital gap for the G&T’s had de- 
veloped earlier and more slowly, REA and 
the Congress, by working together in con- 
sultation with rural electric borrowers, could 
have anticipated need. Even so, it can be re- 
called that strong legislative efforts were 
made in 1966 and 1967 to set-up a rural elec- 
tric bank to provide the scope of financing 
need already foreseen that far back. 

The capital crisis has opened up at a time 
when the Administration has not asked for 
enough appropriations to take care of loan 
needs. This is also a time when the rural 
electrics’ own financing institution has been 
in existence only long enough to make a 
beginning in its task of raising capital from 
non-government sources, 

At the end of three years, CFC expects to 
have $118-million from its own member 
systems. This will go into electric loans 
which in turn will provide a securities port- 
folio permitting CFC to borrow in the com- 
mercial money market. One can foresee a 
point in time when CFC can bridge a sub- 
stantial portion of the capital gap for power- 
type borrowers. 

“What to do right now?” is the question 
for which G&T managers and boards are 
seeking answers, 

REA officials are urging borrowers to plow 
their general funds into plant construction, 
but for the considerable number of G&T 
borrowers with very low general funds this 
provides no answer, 

Administrator Hamil told the Senate Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for Agriculture 
in April that REA was p:i to make a 
number of loans by the end of the fiscal year 
which will contain “either full financing 
or seed money for about 1,425. megawatts 
of generation.” His statement to the sub- 
committee estimated that about $73-million 
of fiscal 1971 loan funds will make it possible 
for the cooperatives to obtain an estimated 
$320-million of financing from other sources. 
He said that “the prospects for moving away 
from complete dependence on REA loans to 
finance required G&T expansion . . . are im- 
proving almost daily.” 

When Governor J. K. Smith addressed the 
NRECA Power Supply Conference in mid- 
April, he reported that CFC already had a 
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number of loan applications for power sup- 
ply facilities under study. He warned against 
looking for G&T financing on a hit-and-miss 
pattern. He showed how this would waste 
money and resources and still not develop 
a useful program. 

His proposal was to create a committee 
representing power supply systems, CFC, 
REA and NRECA which would develop ac- 
ceptable patterns of financing using all avail- 
able sources of capital In best proportions 
suited to each loan application. He would 
include in this approach a long-term and 
realistic look at projections of power de- 
mands, total capital needs for power supply 
systems, possibilities of power pooling, and 
ownership of generation plants. 

Governor Smith sees CFC as a financial co- 
ordinator and believes it can arrange loan 
capital for any feasible project, given a little 
time to get organized. 

Meanwhile, NRECA General Manager Rob- 
ert D. Patridge has asked the Congress to 
make clear to the Administration: 

(a) that G&T loans are an important part 
of the total program, and 

(b) that some part of the G&T loan pro- 
gram must be used to strengthen directly 
the bargaining power of rural electric sys- 
tems in negotiating wholesale power rates. 

NRECA is pointing to $804-million as the 
total loan need in fiscal 1972. As a barebones 
minimum for survival, the appropriation will 
need to be an amount large enough to equal 
the new applications during those 12 
months—to prevent the situation from get- 
ting worse—and to make a start at absorb- 
ing some of the current backlog. 

This would put an end to the starvation 
diet for rural electric systems and restore 
consumer-owned generation as an integral 
part of the program, as originally provided 
in the Rural Electrification Act. 


SPENDING FOR GENERATION 


1971 


1970 Percent 
(millions) (millions) 


change 


Federal agencies. =.. $857 
investor-owned companies... 5,430 
Municipals, State and 

power district systems. 
Cooperatives 


$991 18.6 
6,619 121.9 
760 6 
39 4 


51. 
220. 


tincrease, 
3 Decrease. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, a new 
trend in the building of rural America, 
catalyzed by the rural electric coopera- 
tives, was reported recently in the Wall 
Street Journal of May 28. We associate 
the rural electric co-ops with the light- 
ing of America’s farms and many are not 
aware that the co-ops, as most other 
things today, have taken on a new look. 
The co-op is usually the biggest single 
business. organization in any rural com- 
munity and is most aware that their 
growth is stymied by facilities shortages. 
It is perfectly natural that the co-ops 
should branch out and become commu- 
nity activists in obtaining such non- 
power projects as housing, schools, hos- 
pitals, parks, swimming pools, jobs and 
job training, sewer systems and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

My district is fortunate in having nine 
very active rural electric cooperative 
headquarters which are taking the lead 
in many agricultural development areas. 
For instance, in Wilburton, Okla., in my 
district, the Kiamichi Electric Coopera- 
tive established a nonprofit housing co- 
op which is constructing more than 100 
homes for low-income families. 
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The Wall Street Journal article de- 
scribes a number of projects to revitalize 
the small towns and country areas of 
many States from Maine to New Mexico, 
Wisconsin to Texas. I was interested to 
read that three out of 10 co-ops are now 
involved in projects to sell rural Amer- 
ica and boom the regions they serve. I 
am glad to see these new directions and 
glad to be among those who can point to 
co-op projects which will build up the 
communities in my district. I am for the 
revitalization of rural America and I 
commend the new leadership role of the 
rural electric cooperatives. The article 
follows: 


BRANCHING OuT: RURAL ELECTRIC Co-Ops 
DIVERSIFY IN ATTEMPT TO KEEP MORE CUS- 
TOMERS DOWN ON THE FARM 


(By James C. Tanner) 


LAFAYETTE, LA.—An aggressive new busi- 
ness is beginning to surface in small-town 
America. It is called a rural electric coopera- 
tive. 

By name at least, the nonprofit consumer- 
owned co-ops known as rural electrics are 
old-timers. Farmers started them in the 
1930s with 2% loans from the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. They drove the 
kerosene lamp from the countryside, only 
to find that more than bright lights were 
needed to keep people down on the farm. 

But now the rural electrics are making a 
comeback—by shedding the farmer image 
and by becoming activists in their communi- 
ties. 

This new approach by the rural electrics 
has made a homeowner out of Rodney Savoy. 
The 23-year-old truckdriver from nearby 
Scott, La., had given up on getting a home 
loan until he attended one of the meetings 
on housing being held in this area by South- 
west Louisiana Electric Membership Corp., 
or Slemco, of Lafayette. The co-op steered 
him to the Farmers Home Administration 
for financing and told him how to apply. Mr. 
Savoy now is building a three-bedroom brick 
house. 

Thanks also to Slemco’s efforts, a new 
school for mentally retarded children is being 
built in the little town of Iota. At the town’s 
request, Slemco helped Iota make a pitch 
in the Louisiana legislature for the school. 


BOOSTS PLANT, HANDLES HIRING 


The Lafayette co-op gets considerable cred- 
it, too, for a yarn products plant under con- 
struction at St. Martinville. The plant will 
provide 1,000 jobs for the area, reports U. J. 
Gajan, general manager of Slemco. He should 
know. After helping St. Martinville get the 
new industry, he sent Slemco staffers to the 
town to screen job applicants for the plant. 

Around the oil fields, rice paddies and cray- 
fish and catfish farms of Cajunland—this 
French-speaking part of south Louisiana— 
Slemco is considered somewhat of a swinger. 
Its annual meeting of consumer-members 
draws more than 10,000 and is considered one 
of the biggest fetes of the year in Lafayette. 

Slemco isn't a typical co-op. With 38,000 
consumer members, it is one of the largest, 
if not the biggest, in the nation. But its 
change in emphasis to community develop- 
ment is being shared increasingly by the 
other rural electrics. 

The co-ops are sponsoring and promoting, 
and in some cases building, new houses, 
schools, parks, golf courses, swimming pools, 
hospitais, resorts and factories in the rural 
areas. Samplings of scores of the nation’s 
1,000 rural electrics indicate that at least 
three out of every 10 are involved in such 
nonpower projects in the regions they serve, 
and the trend appears to be snowballing. 

“We've got to make the rural areas more 
palatable to stop the migration to the cities,” 
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says W. V. Thomas, general manager of the 
Wisconsin state association of rural electrics. 

Growing evidence suggests the migration 
already has stopped and perhaps reversed. 
With new highways and the clean air of the 
countryside beckoning, more urbanites are 
moving to smaller towns and commuting to 
jobs in the cities, Many others are building 
weekend and vacation homes in the rural 
areas. “Everybody wants his five acres in the 
country,” says a Texas co-op official. 

Obviously, the rural electrics are begin- 
ning to benefit. Nationally, these co-ops have 
6.5 million meters linked to their lines and 
are expected to add at least 150,000 more 
this year. More than half of the 20 million 
to 25 million people provided power by the 
co-ops, based on four persons per meter, al- 
ready are “nonfarm” (electricity users who 
may live on the farm but don’t make their 
living there), and seven out of eight new 
customers of the co-ops fall in this category. 

The metamorphosis in membership rolls is 
reflected in part by the changing attitudes 
of the co-ops. “To say we took the lantern 
off the farm means nothing to most of our 
members now,” says Ronald J. Knouse, man- 
ager of member and community services for 
Blue Ridge Electric Membership Corp., Le- 
noir, N.C. He notes that only 10% of Blue 
Ridge’s customers derive most of their in- 
come from farming today, versus 90% 25 
years ago. 

Even so, the so-called investor-owned and 
municipal power companies are continuing 
to cut into the territories of the co-ops, leav- 
ing many of them only with still-sparsely 
settled regions. And many of the residents 
of these regions are among the nation’s 
poorest. 

UNIQUELY EQUIPPED CATALYSTS 


An estimated 14 million impoverished 
Americans live in the rural areas. Some 50% 
of all rural housing is said to be substand- 
ard, compared with an estimated 14% in ur- 
ban America. One South Carolina co-op sur- 
veyed just one of its counties and found that 
40% of the 7,000 houses had no toilet fa- 
cilities. 

Armed with such evidence, South Caro- 
lina’s rural electrics are launching “Stand 
Tall” programs throughout the state to de- 
velop jobs and job training and to provide 
housing, water and sewer systems, schools 
and recreation for the rural poor. “These are 
the people who would go on to the slums of 
the cities if not helped and become dope 
addicts,” says a spokesman for the state's 
electric cooperatives. 

The co-ops have their own interests at 
heart, of course. J. U. Gajan II, director of 
power sales for Slemco, notes that the co- 
ops can increase their electricity loads by 
improving the lot of their customers. “We're 
not really looking at it moneywise—it’s hell 
to be poor—but if we can move someone 
from a $2 a month house to a $5 a month 
(electric bill) we're helped too,” he says. 

Whatever the motive, the rural electrics 
appear to be uniquely equipped to become 
catalysts for a turnaround in rural Amer- 
ica. “The co-ops, usually the largest single 
business organizations in their communities, 
have a corporate citizen interest in this whole 
matter,” says Robert D. Partridge, general 
manager of the National Rural] Electric Co- 
operative Association. “Many millions of fu- 
ture Americans,” he adds, “are going to have 
to have jobs and live in what are now rural 
areas. The cities can’t absorb them, and the 

need these additional consumers to 
offset their loss of farm consumers.” 
A PUSH IN HOUSING 

Other observers agree. “It’s the greatest 
development idea beyond the city limits,” 
says David A. Hamil, administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, which 
still provides financing of around $345 mil- 
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lion a year to the co-ops but only for power 
purposes. And Congressman Wright Patman 
of Texas told the co-ops at their recent Dallas 
convention: “Slowly we are making headway 
in this area, but the rural electric coopera- 
tives must still provide the nucleus of any 
new efforts to revitalize rural communities.” 

If anybody’s unhappy about the co-ops’ ex- 
panded activities, in fact, it's mainly the in- 
vestor-owned utilities who don’t get the 
benefit of low-cost government loans for 
their power facilities. Utility executives 
grumble that if they were able to get 2% 
loans, they, too would have more profits left 
over for community development activities. 

The biggest push by the co-ops is in hous- 
ing. Their national association lobbied 
through Congress a liberalization of lending 
policies as well as additional funds for the 
Farmers Home Administration. On the home 
front, the co-ops began vigorously rounding 
up home-buyer prospects to use up the $1.5 
billion the Farmers Home Administration 
has available this fiscal year. 

The result has been a flood of home-loan 
applications into understaffed FmHA offices. 
Mills J, Vautrot, assistant county supervisor 
for the FmHA office in Lafayette, says he is 
closing twice as many housing loans this 
year, 

Many co-ops have begun helping process 
loan paperwork for the FHA. A North Caro- 
lina rural electric hired an additional man 
for this pupose. Some co-ops have put on, 
or at least assigned, as many as four staffers 
to handle FmHA loans. At Jackson, Ga., the 
co-op’s “Power-Use Organization,” wives of 
consumer-members of Central of Georgia 
Electric Membership Corp., has made hous- 
ing its club project this year. “By financing 
homes for them, we can hold people in the 
country and keep the poor devils out of the 
city,” says Robert F. Armstrong, manager of 
the Georgia co-op. 


JUST A COINCIDENCE 


Some co-ops are going even further on 
housing. Wisconsin's rural electrics set up a 
statewide housing cooperative that is using 
government grants and loans to construct 
homes for the rural poor, Similarly, at Wil- 
burton, Okla., a nonprofit housing co-op re- 
cently established by Kiamichi Electric Co- 
operative is constructing more than 600 
homes for low-income families. It is so coin- 
cidental, the co-op says, that the houses are 
all-electric. 

But houses alone aren't enough, the co- 
ops figure. So they are pressing for some 
amenities, too, 

In Texas, the rural electrics have helped 
establish several hundred water districts and 
are involved at the moment in developing 
LBJ State Park, named after the former 
President. In New Mexico, electric co-ops 
rode to the rescue of a narrow-gauge railway 
abandoned by the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad. A resulting two-state joint ven- 
ture begun by New Mexico’s rural electrics 
has salvaged a 67-mile stretch of scenic route 
in Colorado and New Mexico, It will be re- 
opened this summer for tourists and nar- 
row-gauge railroad buffs. 

Clinton County Electric Cooperative at 
Breese, Ill, helped establish a Junior college 
at nearby Centralia and then got behind 
community campaigns to improve medical 
facilities. One of the co-op's officers headed 
a financing drive that resulted in a new 100- 
bed hospital. Now he directs a group that’s 
trying to bring in more doctors and nurses. 
The organization already has netted one new 
doctor with its campaign this year. 


PLUGGING RURAL VIRGINIA 


Jobs are important, too, and that’s why 
the co-ops are hustling for new industries 
for their areas. Earl J. Shiflet, executive man- 
ager of Virginia's statewide association of 
electric cooperatives, now spends half his 
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time making speeches in the cities to plug 
the industrial attractions of rural Virginia. 

North Carolina's Blue Ridge Electric says 
it has brought nine industries to its area in 
the past 12 months. They include textile, 
woodworking, metalworking and furniture 
plants and provide 1,200 jobs. 

At Medford, Wis., Taylor County Electric 
Cooperative puts up seed money to get new 
industries started. It’s also keen on airport 
improvements, perhaps because its 68-year- 
old manager, Charles W. Berglund Jr., got his 
pilot’s license last November. 

Georgia’s statewide co-op association re- 
cently hired an industrial-development spe- 
cialist who’s trying to fill the state’s empty 
buildings with new firms. “Cotton is dead,” 
says a spokesman for the Georgia co-ops, 
“and there seem to be a lot of vacant ware- 
houses.” 

Eastern Maine Electric Cooperative par- 
layed a vacant warehouse, it owns, into a 
thriving new industry for Calais, Maine. The 
industry, a shirt factory, did so well it has 
moved into its own new plant. Now the co-op 
is trying to get someone else to occupy the 
warehouse, and a winemaker and a paint- 
brush manufacturer have expressed interest. 
“This is the grass roots,” says Robert V. 
Clark, manager of the co-op, adding: “If it 
doesn’t start here, it doesn’t start.” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to join with other Mem- 
bers of the House today in recognizing 
the accomplishments of the rural elec- 
trification program. Coming as I do from 
a State with its share of remote areas, I 
am especially conscious of the contribu- 
tion our rural electric cooperatives have 
made in bringing the amenities of mod- 
ern day living and the tools for up-to- 
date farming and ranching to the far 
corners of Colorado. 

Recent figures from the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration show that the 
25 rural electric systems in my State pro- 
vide service to some 120,000 rural con- 
sumers. To do this job they have con- 
structed more than 42,000 miles of line— 
enough to stretch from here to Denver 
and back more than 12 times—and have 
invested more than $209 million, 

Some 1,000 employees work at the 
many jobs involved’ in providing de- 
pendable electric power to homes, farms, 
industry, and business of rural Colorado. 
Another 250 rural leaders serve as direc- 
tors, guiding the growth and development 
of these consumer-owned systems. These 
same men are leaders in all aspects of 
the communities. They are engaged in 
agriculture, as bank directors, church 
leaders, FFA leaders, in 4-H and other 
youth activities, serve on school boards. 
They direct water associations and sani- 
tation districts plus many other commu- 
nity programs. 

It is only natural, then, that providing 
adequate and dependable power is only 
part of the contribution these rural elec- 
trics are making to the well-being of 
Colorado. 

They are committed to the goal of a 
healthy, vital rural America with the 
social and economi advantages every 
citizen wants and needs. 

Last month it was my privilege to join 
other members of the Colorado con- 
gressional delegation as guests at the an- 
nual dinner given by the Colorado Rural 
Electric Association here in Washington. 
At that dinner, Bob Cleveland, general 
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manager of the association, outlined for 
us some of the problems facing rural 
electrification and the commitment of 
the rural electric systems to solving these 
and other problems facing rural Amer- 
ica. I would like to share his remarks 
with you, as follows: 
WE ARE CONCERNED 


(Remarks by Robert N. Cleveland, General 
Manager, Colorado Rural Electric Associa- 
tion, May 10, 1971) 

Rural electric people are the kind of peo- 
ple who are always concerned. We are con- 
cerned about the other man; we are con- 
cerned about the economy. These are the 
same concerns that you, the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people must have. 

This evening, however, we want to express 
our concerns about the rural areas of this 
country—the people we represent. 

Much has been said about this segment of 
our population lately. Just recently the Presi- 
dent stated that he was recommending a 
billion dollars additional be spent in aiding 
the development in rural areas. 

Sociologists are expressing concern over 
additional population outmigration from 
rural areas. Much to-do has been made about 
creating jobs in rural communities. Re- 
cently Senator Talmadge, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try asked that Congress be given an annual 
report on the availability of telephone, elec- 
tric, water, sewer, medical, educational and 
other regulated services in rural areas. This 
report would also require the president to 
outline his efforts to improve these services 
each year. This report would be used by the 
Congress and the Federal Government to 
determine where improvements were needed. 
In our own State of Colorado, the Governor 
has announced that the efforts of state gov- 
ernment will be toward channeling indus- 
trial growth to areas other than Denver, Fort 
Collins, Colorado Springs, and the rest of 
the front range area, 

The leaders of rural America hear these 
platitudes and are waiting for the action to 
take place. 

Critics of the farm programs point to the 
“give-away” programs as abuse by the farm- 
ers of congressional effort. I would say to you 
tonight that the receiver of any subsidy to 
agriculture is not the producer, but the con- 
sumer. The producer is feeding twice as 
many people as he did ten years ago, but 
falling further behind in the economic sec- 
tor. All the while, the consumer spends less 
of his dollar on food and fiber. 

But you know this story—you are familiar 
with it. Let’s discuss with you what to- 
gether we might do in the way of a solution. 
First, if we are to have growth in rural areas, 
we must have available fair-cost electricity. 
We all recognize too that this is the “embryo” 
which permits growth. 

If a rural community is to develop, it must 
provide certain contributing factors to that 
development, and electricity is one of them. 

Mr. Williams has described to you our sery- 
ice areas—75% of the geographic area of 
Colorado with 25% of the people. For the 
last 35 years, we have provided electricity 
to these areas of Colorado. Some of them have 
grown because of the availability of that 
power. We have seen the Vails, the Aspens, 
the Crested Buttes develop. Now we have a 
Kodak, Colorado, coming on the line. 

We have been doing this job with limited’ 
resources and with a lot of our own in- 
ternally generated resources. 

A few years ago, we were asked to help 
balance the payments to the treasury. Be- 
cause "we were concerned” we did help. We 
increased our advance payments to REA. 
More recently, we have been asked to re- 
duce our reserves by spending them for sys- 
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tem improvements. Because we were con- 
cerned, we were giad to do this. 

We have also been asked to amend our 
loan applications and shorten the period that 
the funds in the applications will cover. Be- 
cause of our concern, we have done that also. 
We have established our own bank to help 
attract outside financing as a supplemental 
source, 

All of these approaches to our many prob- 
lems have been taken. Because of the “con- 
cern” first for our problem and second, the 
concern for your problems of funding the 
federal expenditures we have participated 
in these self-help programs. 

But today, in spite of these measures, we 
are “up against the wall.” No one needs to 
tell you of the Power Crisis in this country. 
Even the May issue of “Playboy” magazine 
has written about it. With the demands for 
power by this society in America, it is going 
to take the total resources and skill of all 
sectors of the power industry, the private, the 
public and the cooperatives. We feel that the 
old fights between these groups are diminish- 
ing as the power requirements continue to 
grow. We saw this past winter the need 
for TVA to supply Con Edison when the na- 
tion's biggest utility lost a generating plant. 
And the consumer of those kilowatts cared 
little where they came from. 

Congress has been appropriating $345 mil- 
lion to REA for loans each of the past several 
years, We have depleted our reserves to meet 
the critical needs not met by appropriated 
funds. Surveys of power needs by our na- 
tional association (NRECA) indicate that 
$530 million in new applications will be sub- 
mitted during fiscal year 1972. This, com- 
bined with a backlog, leaves a total need for 
$804 million. CFC can handle only a small 
part of this need. Perhaps $50 million. This 
leaves a real need for $754 million, 

Within the next year, we must start some 
new generating plants. Some of these must be 
in Colorado. Colorado-Ute on the Western 
slope will ask REA and CFC for $26 million. 
Its planning for the need of this plant is 
done. Tri-State, which serves the Northeast 
part of Colorado, must find an answer to its 
power requirements. It is presently making 
studies, but whatever its source, it will take 
money—big money. Ark Valley G&T, in the 
Southern part of the state, is in the same 
shape. It, too, is carefully studying its prob- 
lem. Even if the distribution associations can 
meet part of their own financial problem, the 
funds for generation facilities are upon us. To 
give you an example of the cost factor facing 
us—when the Colorado-Ute Hayden plant 
was built ten years ago, the cost was $140 per 
installed kilowatt. Today a new plant is es- 
timated to ‘be $320. per installed kilowatt. 
More than double. Part of this is due to the 
ecological factors, but we want to be 
citizens and do our part in the fight against 
pollution, We assure you that any plant we 
plan will have the latest anti-pollution de- 
vices installed in it. According to the 1972 
loan fund survey of our national associa- 
tions, by June 30, 1972, our Colorado dis- 
tribution associations will have filed applica- 
tions demonstrating a need for more than 
$31 million, and our G&T’s will need some 
$4244 millions for a total of nearly $74 mil- 
lion, 

Perhaps part of our generating problem 
may be solved by joining with the cities 
and sharing with them in generating plants, 
built and financed by municipal bonding. 
We ask you. to consider carefully any pro- 
posals to Congress that will help with the 
legal ramifications of such a proposition. 

We also have other concerns in this rural 
development picture. Two weeks ago we par- 
ticipated in the forming of a rural housing 
advisory committee to Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. One of the big problems 
brought out by builders at this meeting was 
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the fact that it takes a week to close a 
house sale with Veterans Administration or 
Federal Housing Administration, but nearly 
four: months with the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. We are concerned with the re- 
organization of the Department of Agricul- 
ture—not so much with losing the name of 
an important department of government, 
but more with the loss of services that have 
been important in the development of the 
rural area. It concerns us that there is a 
thought of dropping federal funds for the 
Cooperative Extension Program. This pro- 
gram has been the educational and informa- 
tional arm of the farmer and rancher for 52 
years. In the reorganization, no plans have 
been’ announced for the replacement of this 
service. 

Who will carry out this function if we are 
to implement an accelerated rural develop- 
ment program? 

Rural America is at a crossroads. The in- 
stitution of the family farm is there also. 
If this segment of our population continues 
to be “spun off” from the rest of the economy, 
it will not be just the individual farmer and 
his family that suffers. He has the fortitude 
to stand the gaff. He has the ability to find 
other employment. But it will be a nation 
as a whole who will miss the support of this 
kind of people. 

Too often today in this traumatic world 
in which we live, we tend to look back and 
say “if.” Let's not do this with rural Amer- 
ica, Let’s not do this to rural electrification, 
or the other programs that have been so im- 
portant in making this country the number 
one agriculture producer of the world. 

Let’s build together for a better tomor- 
row—we promise you our cooperation—we 
say to you the members of Congress, “We 
are concerned.” 


Mr. NATCHER, Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been proud of the way our Na- 
tion’s: rural electric cooperatives tackled 
a job that many said could not be done. 
They have demonstrated that local peo- 
ple, with the help of their Government, 
can accomplish the impossible. 

An important ingredient in this suc- 
cess has been the leadership qualities of 
the rural people who built their own 
electric systems,.I am especially pleased 
that the State of Kentucky continues to 
provide an important segment of the 
leadership for the national rural elec- 
trification movement. 

As many of my colleagues know, our 
rural electrics have been facing a capital 
crisis for many years. We simply have 
failed to provide the resources needed to 
fully meet the fast-growing need for 
capital to finance the progress of rural 
electrification. 

But, once again, rural electrics have 
demonstrated that ‘‘where there’s a will, 
there’s a way.” They have formed their 
own self-help financing institution, the 
National Rural Utilities Cooperative Fi- 
nance Corporation—CFC. 

Through this unique organization, 
rural electrics are pooling part of their 
reserve funds in an effort to attract pri- 
vate capital. While it is a long way from 
the point where it will be able to provide 
an appreciable portion of the capital 
needs of rural electrics, CFC is already 
joining. with the Rural Electrification 
Administration in making loans. It def- 
initely is in the tradition of the rural 
electrification program, the tradition of 
self-help and cooperation. 

I am proud that a Kentuckian played 
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a major role in the development of CFC. 
J. K. Smith, former general manager of 
the Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative 
Corporation and now serving as the first 
governor of CFC, headed a special blue- 
ribbon committee of rural electric lead- 
ers from throughout the country who 
developed the plans for CFC and suc- 
cessfully launched the organization. 

And Kentucky is now providing an- 
other important leader in the rural 
electrification program. J. K. Smith’s re- 
placement as general of Kentucky Rural 
Electric Cooperative Corporation, Louis 
Strong, is now serving his second 1-year 
term as president of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. We in 
Kentucky, and the rural electrics 
throughout the Nation, are indeed for- 
tunate to have a man with the ability 
of Louis Strong at the helm. 

Last March, it was my pleasure to join 
other members of the Kentucky congres- 
sional delegation at the annual congres- 
sional breakfast put on by Kentucky’s 
rural electric systems. At that session, 
Mr. Strong presented a thoughtful and 
forceful summary of the problems of ru- 
ral electrification and what we as Mem- 
bers of Congress can do to help. I include 
his remarks in the Recor at this point: 


COOPERATION NEEDED FOR RURAL KENTUCKY 
(By Louis B, Strong) 


It is doubtful if any of us appreciate the 
number and complexity of all the issues with 
which this group represented here today 
must deal and with which all of us here must 
be familiar in order to make the choices and 
decisions that must be made. Complicating 
decisions and choices and Judgments is the 
fact that we seldom find all the right on one 
side of an issue and all the wrong on the 
other or all the justice on one side and all 
the injustice on the other. There is some 
truth in the greatest falsehood and there 
are some elements of injustice even in the 
greatest justice. 

All of us here—and especially those of you 
who are members of our nation’s Congress— 
must continually seek and choose that side 
of an issue that represents the lesser of two 
evils—the greater of two rights—and this is 
a difficult and frustrating responsibility. 

Complicating your judgments—and ours— 
still further is the fact that choices and de- 
cisions must be justified to a public—or elec- 
torate—that seldom has access to all the facts 
and information that are available to us. 

Making a democratic society and govern- 
ment work has never been easy—but cer- 
tainly I know of no better way. 

I suppose this simply confirms the old say- 
ing that everything good and worthwhile in 
life comes only through struggle, discipline 
and effort. 

Our objective in this meeting this morn- 
ing is to give a quick insight into some of 
the problems that we face and describe why 
we feel that they deserve favorable consid- 
eration. 

As most of you know, Kentucky’s rural 
electric cooperatives serve the thinly settled 
rural areas with a vital service, electricity. 
These were the areas that the profit oriented 
corporations did not reach primarily because 
a dollar invested in these areas would simply 
not yield a profit above taxes and operating 
cost at rates rural people could afford to pay. 

There are no special miracles in the rural 
electric utility business. We were not neces- 
sarily miracle workers. Rural people simply 
took up the only legal vehicle available to 
them—the cooperative corporation—and 
used it to provide themselves with service 
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at cost. They were not interested in profits 
so they avoided the income tax, 

These factors together with the long-term 
low interest rate loans provided by govern- 
ment through the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration were the essential ingredients 
that made it possible to electrify the thinly 
settled rural areas and provide these people 
with electric services at rates they could af- 
ford to pay. 

The rural people did not have and still 
do not have the same privileges that city 
people have of selling tax exempt bonds to 
finance electric, water and other services 
through city government, earn all they wish 
and pay no taxes. 

Rural electric cooperatives serve less than 
one-sixth the number of users per mile that 
a city utility would have and, in addition, 
the rural electric cooperatives have another 
problem that no other electric utility has 
and that is the fact that they are continuing 
to lose users of electricity in their service 
areas. 

The rural electric cooperatives have spent 
millions of dollars to extend electric service 
to farms and homes that are no longer there 
so that people who still remain in the rural 
areas of the country have to not only pay 
off the investment to serye their own farm— 
their own home—but they also have to pay 
for these thousands and thousands of elec- 
tric services built to farm homes that no 
longer are there. No city utility has this 
problem. 

The only salvation for the rural electric 
cooperatives has been the fact that those 
who remain in the rural areas have been 
using more and, more electricity, industry 
and commercial enterprises have begun to 
move into the rural sreas and more city 
wage earners are moving to the country. 
Recreational facilities and service facilities 
along the super highways are also helping. If 
electric cooperatives are permitted to serve 
these loads, this will help meet the prob- 
lem. 

So, in spite of the fact that we are con- 
tinuing to lose farm users, the total numbers 
of people on rural electric lines are growing, 
more industry and more commercial enter- 
prises are locating in the areas so the capi~ 
tal requirements of the rural electric coop- 
eratives are increasing at a rather rapid rate. 
This gives a brief outline of our current situ- 
ation. 

Now, where do we particularly need your 
help? 

First, we face a loan capital crisis in the 
rural electric cooperative program. 

REA has been, for many years, the sole 
source of capital for the rural electric co- 
operative program. They hold the first mort- 
gage on every rural electric cooperative sys- 
tem. Thus, in effect, cutting off a rural elec- 
tric cooperative from any other source of 
capital. With the low margins and low equity 
that most rural electric cooperatives have, 
and with REA holding the first mortgage on 
the system, it would be an unusual banker 
indeed who would loan rural electric co- 
operatives long term money. 

Funds for rural electric cooperative loans 
through the REA have been at about the 
same level for about the last five years, say 
around $340- to $350-miLion. 

At the same time the capital requirements 
for the rural electric cooperatives have been 
growing at a rapid rate because of the fac- 
tors that I mentioned. 

Rising construction costs have been rapidly 
reducing what these loan dollars will build. 
If you assume no more than a six-per cent 
annual increase in construction cost then 
the loan levels over the last five years have 
actually been reduced by one-third so that 


even if our capital requirements were no 
larger than they were in 1966 we would need 


at least a third more dollars in 1971 tomain- 
tain the same level that we had in 1966. 
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The rural electric cooperatives saw this 
problem coming and started several years 
ago to try to develop an answer to it. They 
first tried to get a rural electric bank bill 
passed through Congress similar to the Farm 
Credit Bill but this was strongly opposed by 
the investor-owned utilities and we simply 
weren't able to get it passed. 

We investigated the possibility of trying 
to get tax exempt bonds that are available 
to city people to use in our financing but our 
friends in Congress told us that this was 
simply not in the cards and there would be 
no possibility of getting the tax exempt bond 
financing extended to the rural electric co- 
operatives in this program. 

Finally, rural electric cooperatives did the 
only thing that seemed to be left to do and 
that was establish their own bank, The Co- 
operative Finance Corporation. This bank 
was funded to the extent possible from the 
limited depreciation and storm reserve funds 
and the advanced payments on loans that 
had been made. 

The plan is that this bank would provide a 
limited amount of money to supplement the 
loan funds made available to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration by the Congress, 
This higher interest rate money would be 
blended with REA funds and loaned to those 
cooperatives most able to pay the higher 
interest cost, 

The creating of this bank comes at a time 
when a great strain has already been placed 
on the rural electric cooperatives and their 
reserves because of a starvation situation on 
capital for several years. 

All this together with the rising power, 
fuel and construction cost has created a real 
financial crisis for the rural electric coopera- 
tives. 

Very frankly, if something isn’t done, we 
could foresee the rural electric cooperative 
programs simply starving to death for need 
of capital. 

Even when we have been able to get 
through the Congress moderate amounts of 
additional loan authorization we haven't 
been able to get that money released by the 
Bureau of the Budget, so this money has not 
been made available even though the Con- 
gress authorized it. 

In addition the cash flow from the Treas- 
ury to REA continues to grow increasingly 
critical. 

Directors and managers of these rural 
electric systems view this money squeeze 
with growing alarm. 

Now what can you do? 

Somehow we must get enough of the Con- 
gress to be aware of the problem so that we 
do get higher levels of loan authorization 
and we do get these funds released by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The second area in which we need your 
help and understanding is the power crisis 
that is facing the rural electric cooperatives 
of this country. 

I don’t need to go into any detail on the 
power crisis in this country with you gen- 
tlemen. 

The electric industry is facing its most 
severe 90 year history. 

Rural Electric cooperatives have been 
warning of this impending crisis for at least 
ten years or longer. We have been aware of 
if because we have been living on the door- 
step of a power shortage ever since our in- 
ception, 

We are about like the family who never 
knows where the next meal is coming from— 
as far as power supply is concerned. We 
have never known in many cases where 
the power to meet next year’s electric re- 
quirements was going to come from. 

The money crisis that we face in our pro- 
gram hit first and hardest at the power sup- 
ply sources of our program. The rising fuel 
cost—the, rising money cost—and the con- 
cern for the environment has simply com- 
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pounded the already difficult situation that 
rural electric cooperatives have been facing 
in regard to power supply. 

Rural electric cooperatives only generate 
about one-fifth of their power requirements 
in this country. Traditionally, the only pro- 
tection that they have had, the only bar- 
gaining tool available in trying to obtain ade- 
quate power at reasonable rates has been the 
right to build and own generation and trans- 
mission systems. The fact that we only gen- 
erate one-fifth of our power supply require- 
ments is evidence of the fact that we did not 
have to build them if we had the right to 
do so. 

For all practical purposes the rural electric 
cooperatives are no longer in a competitive 
position to build their own generating plants. 
In some instances, REC's have joined with 
municipals to build jointly operated plants 
with tax exempt bonds, The IRS recently is- 
sued a ruling prohibiting this in the future. 

We would like to see you support a pro- 
posed amendment to the Internal Revenue 
Code which would permit rural electric co- 
operatives to purchase power from a munici- 
pal plant financed by tax free bonds in those 
cases where the municipals and cooperatives 
desire to join in this mutually beneficial un- 
dertaking. 

Even when loans for generating plants 
have been made to rural electric cooperatives 
in the past, almost invariably their right to 
build and operate these plants has been chal- 
lenged in the courts so that cooperatives 
must undergo a long and costly series of 
court trials intending to delay the plants. 

The peak demands for electric power move 
from east to west. with the sun and from 
north to south with the seasons—both logic 
and the public interest are crying out for a 
national power grid so that electric capacity 
can quickly move from area of surplus to 
areas of deficit. 

Solutions to the environmental issues fac- 
ing the utility industry need both time and 
research to resolve. A stepped up program of 
Government research and development is 
needed to learn new ways of producing elec- 
tricity more efficiently and with less effect 
on the environment. 

Finally, the approximately 25-million per- 
sons served by rural electric cooperatives in 
this country reflect the concerns of all rural 
Americans. 

We urge you to support the Farmers Home 
Administration Insured home loans program 
and the water district loan program so rural 
people can have access to credit to build 
homes and enjoy a source of adequate and 
safe water on an equal basis with city people. 

We appreciate your presence here this 
morning. We will appreciate your under- 
standing and help in finding the best solu- 
tions to these problems. 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
early part of this century farm leaders 
became determined in their efforts to 
find out how electric power could be used 
in rural areas. An early demonstration 
project in Red Wing, Minn., showed that 
agricultural production increased sharp- 
ly while overall operating expenses of the 
farms dropped. Farmers saw that’ their 
lives were more productive and less tiring 
because of the use of electric power which 
replaced human labor and animal power. 
Word of this demonstration spread and 
soon farmers in other States became in- 
trigued with the idea of obtaining elec- 
tricity for their farms. 

It was not until the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, however, that it 
became possible for farms and small 
towns to obtain electric power.. During 


the depth of the depression President 
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Roosevelt signed an Executive order 
creating the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. The authorization for the 
Government’s entry into the field of rural 
electrification was the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935. It began ac- 
tually as one part of the President’s gen- 
eral program to relieve unemployment 
and it was not until the next year that 
the Rural Electrification Act was passed 
and the lending program that was to be- 
come the pattern got underway. 

CO-OPS BRING ELECTRIC SERVICE TO RURAL 

AREAS 

The Nation's rural electric systems 
have traveled a long and difficult road 
from the mid-1930’s when only one rural 
family in 10 could get electric service. 
Nearly 1,000 rural electric cooperatiyes— 
all of them member-owned enterprises— 
have borrowed Federal funds under the 
Rural Electrification Act to provide elec- 
tric service. Now they operate 44 percent 
of the electric distribution lines in the 
United States, servicing 8 percent of the 
Nation’s consumers in 2,578 out of 3,072 
counties in the United States. 

Rural electric systems make growth 
possible in the countryside and in small 
towns. They provide opportunities for 
more people by making dependable elec- 
tric power available at reasonable rates. 
Each one is an independent, locally 


owned business enterprise, incorporated 
under the laws of the State in which it 
operates. The formation of the coopera- 
tives was first proposed by leaders of 
farm organizations to provide electric 
service on a nonprofit basis. The co- 
operative idea took hold and spread 


rapidly. 
REA MEANS MUCH TO WASHINGTON STATE 
RESIDENTS 

The rural electrification program 
means much to the people of Washington 
State. The first REA loan in the State 
was approved in May 1936, with the first 
REA-financed line energized October 12, 
1937, by the Mutual Power & Light Asso- 
ciation of Tanner, North Bend. 

REA loans to rural electric systems in 
Washington provide for service to an 
estimated 55,152 rural consumers over 
16,937 miles of line. Loans made to the 
23 REA electric borrowers in the State, 
including 11 co-ops and 10 public utility 
districts, total $77,579,597. 

The amounts of electricity used over 
the years by consumers in the State are 
steadily increasing, For example, in 1958 
the average monthly consumption per 
consumer was 1,395 kilowatt-hours; in 
1959, the average monthly consumption 
was 1,535; by 1969, the average had risen 
to 2,117 kilowatt-hours. 

As of January 1 of this year, REA had 
advanced $72,896,399 to borrowers in the 
State. The funds have been invested by 
the borrowers in local electric facilities, 
including 16,520. miles of line, serving 
48,678 farm and other rural consumers, 
Of the nearly 46,000 farms, over 99 per- 
cent are receiving electric service, com- 
pared with only 40,060 farms, or 47.5 
percent, when REA was created in 1935. 


NIXON ADMINISTRATION IMPOUNDS REA MONEYS 


Despite the fact that generation and 
transmission loans are provided for in 
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the original Rural Electrification Act of 
1936, REA has placed a virtual embargo 
on power-supply loans. During calendar 
1970, REA approved only three special 
loans for generation. 

Historically, the REA generation and 
transmission loan program has provided 
rural electrics with their only bargain- 
ing leverage in negotiating wholesale 
power contracts with private power com- 
panies. Rural electrics are feeling the 
effect of REA’s freeze of power-supply 
loans. Within the past year, 22 suppliers 
of wholesale power to REA borrowers 
applied to the FPC for rate increases. 
Since wholesale power represents 40 to 
45 percent of the cost of delivering elec- 
tric energy to rural electric consumers, 
the economic impact of such wholesale 
power rate increases on co-ops and their 
members is staggering. 

The President recently released $15 
million in frozen moneys for REA loans 
to co-ops, but of course this was money 
already authorized by the Congress. The 
amount authorized over the last 6 years 
has decreased although application for 
loans have increased substantially. For 
example, in 1971, the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association recom- 
mended that $745 million be authorized 
to meet needs. The administration rec- 
ommended $322 million and the Con- 
gress authorized $337 million. Rural 
electric systems estimate that their min- 
imum loan needs for fiscal year 1972 will 
be $804 million. The administration has 
requested $345 million in its fiscal year 
1972 budget. 

FUTURE OF CO-OPS SHAKY WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE 


Rural electric systems continually in- 
vest more capital in their systems to 
meet present members’ growing power 
needs. These needs double about every 
7 years. New rural customers are being 
added at an ayerage of about 150,000 
per year. 

The tight budget on which they exist 
has caused REA to abandon its long- 
standing policy of financing 2-year con- 
struction. programs. The reserve funds 
have been greatly. reduced by REA which 
has increased pressures to use reserve 
funds rather than loan funds for con- 
struction, thus leaving co-ops without 
adequate reserve cash to meet emergen- 
cies and natural disasters. 

The Nation as a whole is experiencing 
power shortages and less-than-reliable 
electric service. Last summer’s heat waves 
precipitated area blackouts and wide- 
spread brownouts. This summer the FPC 
estimates that the reserve capacity in 
most regions will be below the 20-percent 
minimum safe level. The electrical in- 
dustry estimates indicate that power sup- 
ply must be doubled by 1980, quadrupled 
by 1990. 

Withholding power supply loans not 
only deprives rural co-ops from bargain- 
ing strength, it deprives the Nation and 
more specifically, rural America, of 
needed electricity. If denied its share of 
scarce electric power, rural America may 
never recover from the effects of a se- 
rious power shortage. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
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Speaker, I rise today to express my vigor- 
ous support for the rural electrification 
program which it carries on throughout 
the Nation. 

The Second Congressional District of 
California which I am proud to represent 
has a special interest in the Rural Elec- 
tric Administration electric program, for 
it was in this district that the first REA 
financed cooperative program became ac- 
tive. This was the Surprise Valley Elec- 
tric Cooperative of Alturas. 

The first REA loan in the State was ap- 
proved in October 1936, with the first 
REA-financed line energized July 1, 1938. 
REA loans to rural electric systems in 
California provide for service to an esti- 
mated 68,000 rural consumers over 5,500 
miles of line. Loans made thus far to the 
10 REA electric borrowers in the State, 
including several cooperatives, exceed 
$43,000,000. 

Consumers served by REA borrowers 
in the State are using increasing amounts 
of electricity on their farms, in their 
rural homes and businesses. In 1958, the 
average monthly consumption per con- 
sumer was 418 kilowatt-hours, In 1968, 
the average had risen to 936 kilowatt- 
hours. 

REA has advanced $39,652,500 to bor- 
rowers in this State. The funds have been 
invested by the borrowers in local elec- 
trie facilities, including 4,996 miles of 
line, serving 61,285 farm and other rural 
consumers, Of the 59,000 farms in the 
State, 99 percent are receiving electric 
service, compared with 81,093 farms, or 
53.9 percent, when REA was created in 
1935. 

This to me is a tremendous record of 
service to the people of this Nation, and 
I hope that this program will continue to 
move ahead with this same outstanding 
record which we have witnessed over the 
past more than three decades of opera- 
tion in California. 

Here I believe is an outstanding area 
where the Federal Government can pro- 
vide to the individual citizen the service 
which they deserve and at the same time 
realize something of a return on its in- 
vestment. I should point out here that 
in the years since the first loan was made, 
payments have been on or before sched- 
ule, and the interest payments to the Fed- 
eral Treasury have exceeded $8 million. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the seldom-told success stories 
of rural electrification is its innovative 
approach to problem solving, of accom- 
plishing difficult tasks by using new 
methods and techniques. 

Few people know that one of the rea- 
sons that the rural electrification pro- 
gram was successful in bringing electric 
power to sparsely settled areas of the 
country was the determination to econ- 
omize in line construction. Engineers 
faced with the problem of extending 
powerlines over long distances with lit- 


tle capital designed economy into the 
distribution system by eliminating cross- 


arms, spacing poles farther apart, and 
using numerous shortcuts without sac- 
rificing quality of service. Those early 
designs have since become standard prac- 
tice in the electric industry. 

Rural electrics, over the years, have 
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continued their imaginative approach 
to power distribution and consumer serv- 
ices. Many rural electric systems, be- 
cause they are member owned, use the 
cost saving approach of members read- 
ing their own meters. 

An Ohio cooperative is credited with 
initiating the security light program 
making it possible for rural people to 
have “street lighting” at a cost they 
could afford. Results of this innovative 
idea are readily apparent as the blueish 
hue of mercury vapor lights glows 
throughout rural America making it dif- 
ficult to tell where one town or city ends 
and another begins. 

The consumer-owned philosophy of 
rural electric cooperatives constantly 
drives them to seek new ways to assist 
members in the economical, wise, and ef- 
ficient use of electricity. Their leadership 
in developing more rigid insulation 
standards for home heating to conserve 
energy is one example. Another is the 
extensive research work conducted by a 
group of rural electric systems in Texas 
and surrounding States in cooperation 
with Texas Technological College of Lub- 
bock on power requirements and efficien- 
cy studies of irrigation pumps and pow- 
er units. 

More recently, rural electric systems 
have been pioneering in underground 
electric power distribution. AS early as 
1968, Cass County Electric Cooperative 
at Kindred, N. Dak., had taken steps to 
install a large portion of its distribution 
system underground. Its original con- 
tract of 200 miles of underground elec- 
tric distribution line to serve only 160 
members was considered a crucial test 
of economic feasibility for large scale 
underground power distribution in 
sparsely settled rural areas of the coun- 
try. The rural electrics over the country 
are keeping pace and in many areas are 
leading in the adoption of new tech- 
nology to conform to objectives of better 
service and more attractive environment. 

As further evidence of the rural elec- 
trics’ concern for continued progress in 
development of an electric power indus- 
try compatible with today’s and tomor- 
row’s needs, NRECA membership at the 
association’s annual meeting in Dallas 
earlier this year adopted two resolutions 
urging accelerated research and devel- 
opment effort. 

Long-range efforts were called for in 
research to develop the fast breeder re- 
actor with appropriate effort to insure 
safe disposal of all radioactive wastes, 
magneto-hydrodynamic generation, con- 
trolled hydrogen fusion generation, and 
fuel cells for peaking and energy storage. 
In the field of transmission, members 
called for development of economical 
equipment and means of installation and 
operation of high-voltage underground 
transmission. 

A second resolution was in support of 
the Electric Research Council, an in- 
dustrywide organization which has the 
objectives of: 

Stimulating and promoting research which 
will assist the electric power industry in 
maintaining an adequate and economical 
supply of electric power for the nation’s 
economy and in providing increased value 
to the electric consumers. 
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Rural electric cooperatives are close 
to their consumer members and they are 
constantly working and making maxi- 
mum use of their limited resources for 
continued development of rural 
America. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
hardly necessary to amplify the service 
rendered rural Americans through the 
outstanding work of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration and the local co- 
operatives scattered throughout the Na- 
tion. The steady growth of demands for 
extended services from these organiza- 
tions are eloquent testimony to their 
value and to the critical role they play 
in our country’s economy and in the 
maintenance of our rural communities. 
Investment by the Federal Government 
in rural electrification, especially through 
the medium of construction loans, have 
contributed to rural development in a 
meaningful way. Considering the grow- 
ing crush of urban population with its 
attendant problems, such encouragement 
of rural expansion is certainly a com- 
mendable undertaking. 

Rural electrification has, however, 
been caught in the same cycle of infia- 
tion currently plaguing our entire econ- 
omy. Expanding construction costs 
coupled with imcreased consumer de- 
mands and relatively fixed Federal loan 
appropriations for the past 6 years have 
produced a serious crisis in the funding 
of further REA construction. Since 1965, 
funds budgeted for REA have remained 
fixed at $345 million. The President’s 
budget request in this area for fiscal year 
1972 is in this same amount. Such a fig- 
ure reflects little appreciation of the 
enormous expansion in demands for 
service and soaring construction costs. 
It is estimated that by June 30 of fiscal 
1971 REA will have pending some $800 
million in construction loan applications. 
It has been estimated that loan require- 
ments for Texas alone will reach $100 
million for fiscal year 1972. 

Texas may, indeed, serve as an exam- 
ple of this growing crisis in rural elec- 
trification funding. Throughout fiscal 
year 1970 obligated loan funds to Texas 
totaled $16,275,000 for electric construc- 
tion and $9,558,000 for telephone exten- 
sion, or a total of $25,813,000 or about 
one-half of the estimated amount re- 
quested by the State’s cooperatives. The 
loan obligations assumed by REA for the 
first 6 months of 1971 amount to only 
$2,356,290, all of which has been desig- 
nated for electric power construction 
loans. Neither past allocations nor pres- 
ent funding have been anywhere near 
the minimum requests for new construc- 
tion loans in my State. 

Administrators of cooperatives in my 
district have underscored this growing 
crisis in construction funding. One large 
cooperative, serving several counties, re- 
quested $1 million in 1970, got $500,000 
in 1970, $240,000 thus far in 1971, needs 
$1,260,000 for 1972, and states that: 


We have no idea what amount, if any, 
of this we will receive. 


Another indicates that short funding 
of loans for new construction has forced 
his cooperatives “to continue our expan- 
sion and overdue improvements with gen- 
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eral funds”—funds not usually available 
to small or rapidly growing cooperatives. 
The expanding number of rural com- 
muters holding city jobs has added 500 
new consumers each year in another co- 
operative, leading its administrator to 
state that— 

Unless we can obtain additional capital in 
the future, we will be unable to provide 
adequate service in the years ahead. 


Still another county cooperative in- 
sists that they need $2 million over the 
next 2 years “in order to take care of the 
people who are already here.” 

In my district, co-op administrators 
are increasingly concerned that the rural 
systems might soon be added to the 
growing number of urban power com- 
plexes now experiencing peacetime power 
shortages for the first time in the Na- 
tion’s history. 

It is not possible to overstate the ur- 
gency for a reconsideration of the budget 
needs of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration for construction loans in fiscal 
year 1972. These rural cooperatives are 
subject to so many economic pressures 
that they are becoming increasingly vul- 
nerable at the very moment in our his- 
tory when demands for their services 
have reached an all-time high. The pro- 
visions of 1965 will not suffice—in 1972— 
for rural electrification any more than 
such provisions would be adequate in 
any other realm of economic endeavor. 
If rural America is to keep pace and con- 
tinue to play a vital role in our social 
and economic fabric, we cannot, we must 
not, freeze Federal funds vital to the ex- 
pansion of rural electrification. I would, 
therefore, enthusiastically join my col- 
leagues in the House in urging the dras- 
tic reassessment of budgeting and fund- 
ing for these critical REA programs. 

Mr. THONE. Mr. Speaker, rural elec- 
tric systems in Nebraska are greatly 
concerned. They are concerned about 
the future of the rural electrification 
program. The many leaders in the rural 
electric systems in Nebraska, as well as 
all across the Nation, haye not forgot- 
ten for a moment the tremendous. part 
this great program played in raising the 
standards of living for rural people. The 
times have not changed that much; 
many needs are still there to be met; 
some of them are a little different than 
they were in the past. Electric service has 
been provided to almost every family re- 
siding in the rural areas of our great 
country. 

Now, rural electric systems in Nebraska 
and other parts of our Nation find that 
there are other needs to be met, needs, 
which today seem to be almost as impor- 
tant as that initial criteria of provid- 
ing electric serve in its simplest form to 
rural people. Today, rural people find 
their electrical requirements to be some- 
what similar to those of the urban areas. 
The electrical requirements for air- 
conditioning are increasing rapidly each 
year. The problems experienced through 
a declining rural population and lack 
of farm labor has turned the farmer to 
a solution of mechanized feeding, labor- 
saving equipment for increased irriga- 
tion development, and a constant search 
to increase his productivity through elec- 
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trical and mechanical means. . Agricul- 
turally-related industry has come to our 
rural areas. All of these changes and 
the demands for more and more electric 
power and energy have created a far 
greater need, a need for adequate capital 
and financing to provide the sources of 
power, the electric lines, the transform- 
ers and all the other facilities to meet 
these rapidly expanding electric loads. 
The larger part of the rural people in 
Nebraska did not receive electric service 
until the late 1940's or the early 1950's. 
At that time the electric lines necessary 
to provide this service could be con- 
structed for approximately $1,000 per 
mile, Today, following the short span of 
about 20 years, the cost of constructing 
this same electric line is nearly $2,000 
per mile. 

In the face of all of this, our rural 
Congressmen and Senators have found 
it. increasingly difficult to convince Con- 
gress that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration needs adequate appropria- 
tions to meet the financial demands of 
its borrower-electric systems. During the 
past 4 years the REA loan program has 
been he!d to a level of about $345 million 
per year, and yet, the costs to these rural 
electric systems, as to. all other busi- 
nesses, have continued to. rise. Rural 
electric systems. in Nebraska and all 
across our Nation have found it increas- 
ingly more difficult to raise the capital 
to. meet. their. needs for new electric 
facilities, and the requirements for the 
day-to-day. operations. Rural electric 
systems in Nebraska will need approxi- 
mately $20 million by the end of June 
1972. This does not seem to amount to a 
great deal of money, but when added to 
all the needs of the many other rural 
electric systems across our great coun- 
try, it amounts to about $805 million. 
This figure then becomes a matter of 
great concern to us in rural America. 

Rural electric systems in Nebraska 
have reached a point where they have 
found it necessary. to tell their consum- 
ers that they are unable to serve some 
new loads. Irrigation as a supplement 
to the annual rainfall is in great demand 
in, Nebraska. Electricity as a source of 
power and. energy to these new wells is 
vitally. important to the farmer and 
rancher. The capital outlay to provide 
the. necessary new substations, electric 
lines and other equipment to meet the 
demands of this new type of electrical 
load are far greater than ever before. 
Yet, the rural electric systems of Ne- 
braska feel they must do everything 
within their power to provide for the 
electric needs of the rural people when 
these demands and needs arise. They 
feel this way because adequate, reliable, 
low-cost sources of electric energy are 
the very backbone of the economic 
structure in rural Nebraska. If there is 
to be progress in rural development, if 
there is to be success in the efforts to 
keep rural Nebraskans in rural Nebraska, 
then the rural electric systems must be 
able to meet the heeds for additional 
electric - facilities and“ additional de- 
mands on power and energy. Rural elec- 

-tric ‘systems in'Neébraska realize that it 
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is unwise to continue to rely upon con- 
gressional appropriation for all of the 
financing needs. 

A large number of them have been very 
active in the development of a self-help 
supplemental financing institution. The 
National Rural Utilities Cooperative Fi- 
nance Corporation—-CFC—is a self-help 
bank which has begun its operation 
through the cooperation, resource, and 
dedicated efforts of rural electric leaders 
from nearly all of the rural electric sys- 
tems across our great country. Seed capi- 
tal is being furnished on an annual basis 
to this self-help bank by its many mem- 
ber rural electric systems. This seed capi- 
tal will be the basis for future CFC bor- 
rowings on the private money market. 
CFC is off to a promising start, but its 
lending operations will necessarily be 
limited during its early years. Other 
rural electric systems in Nebraska -are 
looking to other types of supplemental 
financing. The point is, that the leaders 
in the rural electrification program are 
not sitting on their hands, constantly 
saying to Congress, “help us,” and then 
not giving a thought to some means of 
solving some of the financial problems on 
their own part. The rural areas of Ne- 
braska are not heavily populated as is 
true of a large part of rural America. For 
that reason, the costs involved as com- 
pared to the electric revenues returned, 
to provide service in these rural areas 
have been extremely high. But, the rural 
people in Nebraska are proud to say that 
they were able to do that job, but now 
they continue to look to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration with great 
concern—great concern for the changes 
in lending policies. that have become 
necessary due to the inadequate loan 
funds. Nebraska rural electric systems 
have felt the effects of the abandonment 
of the long-standing policy of financing 
2-year construction programs. The 1- 
year program is a costly and restrictive 
substitute. Emergency situations have 
been experienced where reserve funds are 
being depleted to a dangerously low level. 
It is true that to date, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration has been able to 
meet the loan requirements for emer- 
gency needs, But, when the point is 
reached that this becomes the last cri- 
teria, what will be the next step? 

So, Mr. Speaker, advanced payments 
by rural electric systems, as an early 
repayment plan on loan funds borrowed 
over. the past many years of operation, 
have been greatly reduced, as a means 
of meeting other financial commitments 
that were critical at the time. Nebraska 
systems are greatly concerned because 
they can see they are reaching the point 
when there. will.be no means.left of 
changing dollars from one pocket to the 
other—or using some of the little. reserve 
nest-eggs that were kept back for other 
purposes. They are concerned because as 
this. situation. rapidly approaches, they 
cannot, see -another financial solution 
adequate to cope with the overall prob- 
jem, without the continued need of ade- 
quate loan fund appropriatons by Con- 
gress. Nebraska rural -electric' systems 
feel there is a great need for an increase 
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in the appropriation levels this year. 
The leaders of these systems realize that 
it is not possible to correct this problem, 
which has developed over a number of 
years, in a short time. Many of the rural 
electric leaders feel that a start to cor- 
recting the problem would be an increase 
in the appropriation levels of $550 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1972. Rural electric leaders 
in Nebraska are in definite agreement 
and give their wholehearted support to 
this effort and to this recognition of their 
problems. The basis and the criteria for 
the increased needs are so obvious, We 
fully expect the electric needs of rural 
Nebraska to double in the next 7 years, 
and when the electric load requirement 
doubles, it becomes quite obvious, there 
must be tremendous investments in ad- 
ditional facilities to bring that power 
and energy to the farm and the ranch. 
Nebraska rural electric systems 


(Rural electric system statistical informa- 
tion, as of December 31, 1969) 


$161, 610, 737 
81, 015,315 
Total miles of line energized. 58, 922 
Total number full-time em- 
ployees 
Total number directors 
Total residential (farm and 
nonfarm) consumers. 
Total commercial consumers. 
Total irrigation wells 
Total connected meters 
Eilowatt-hours sold—total._ 
Residential (farm and non- 
farm) consumers 
Kitlowatt-hours purchased 
and generated—1969 total- 
Revenue from electric en- 
ergy sales—1969 total 
Residential (farm and non- 
farm) consumers. 
Total annual operating rev- 
enue 


738 
299 


85, 458 

4, 837 

10, 855 

104, 006 

1, 432, 605, 703 


799, 661, 223 
1, 588, 317, 493 
$26, 784, 457 
$17, 622, 381 
$27, 482, 975 
$1, 570, 690 


367, 469 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a change of attitude in rural America. 
There is a new eagerness, a growing 
awareness, & new concern for economic 
progress, and a new desire for greater 
opportunities. 

The Rural, Electric Membership Co- 
operatives—REMC’s—have been a major 
factor in bringing about this new atti- 
tude. Without their accomplishments in 
the last 35 years, talk about modernizing 
rural America would be ludicrous. 

They have, quite literally, brought our 
rural areas out of darkness. Before their 
existence, less than 10 percent of our 
farms. had electric service, and today, 
more than 98 percent are served by elec- 
tric power. 

Without electric. power, upon which 
modern life-depends, rural revitalization 
would not be possible. 

No single organization has- contributed 
more. to the development of rural 


_America than have the REMC’s. They 


have shown: us that the revitalization of 
our rural areas is not a sport for the 
short-winded. They have been about the 
difficult business of rural development 
Since the passage of the Rural Electri- 
fication Act of, 1936. 
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Since 1965, however, the REA loan pro- 
gram to member associations has been 
held to an annual level of $350 million, 
or less, while the capital needs of the 
REMC’s has continued to grow. 

Powerloads on rural lines double about 
every 8 years, and it is increasingly diffi- 
cult for cooperatives to meet today’s ex- 
panding needs with yesterday’s funding, 
particularly when inflation decreases the 
real value of the annual loan allocations. 

No wonder, then, that the REA has a 
backlog of loan applications totaling 
nearly $300 million, or that the accumu- 
lated loan needs of rural electric bor- 
rowers for fiscal 1972 will total more than 
$800 million. 

‘This capital gap threatens the ability 
of the REMC’s to continue to meet the 
growing service demands of our rural 
areas at a time when the country faces 
growing shortages of power and the 
means of delivering that power. 

Adequate loan funds—which would be 
repaid with interest—must be made 
available. Obviously, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot correct in a single year a 
backlog of unmet financial obligations 
which has been 6 years in the making. 
But a start must be made now to assure 
the Nation’s rural population of reliable 
and adequate electric service. 

In southern Indiana we are just be- 
ginning to realize the impact that the 
REA-sponsored, 212,000-kilowatt gener- 
ating plant—known as Hoosier Energy— 
can have. 

Hoosier Energy originally was incor- 
porated by nine of southern Indiana’s 
rural electric cooperatives in.June 1949, 
but it was not until this spring that the 
$71 million plant and its 1,000 miles of 
transmission lines began serving 17 
REMC’s in southern Indiana. 

Officials of Hoosier Energy report that 
the facility already has injected nearly 
$80 million into the State’s economy with 
its existing investment in plant and fa- 
cilities. With 100 employees; Hoosier 
Energy has an annual payroll of more 
than $1 million. 

Direct inputs into the economy of 
southern Indiana over the next 10 years 
will total an estimated $75 ‘million— 
through its payroll, coal purchases in In- 
diana, and local taxes. 

The additional power generated by the 
plant will offer an inducement for new 
industry in southern Indiana and make 
it possible for present industries to ex- 
pand. 

It seems to me that this is rural de- 
velopment in the true sense of the word— 
a facility planned and conceived by rural 
leaders to meét their needs and tö pro- 
vide the potential for economic’ develop- 
ment. 

Some of us believe that we are on the 
threshold of remarkable development in 
rural America—a rural revival. We look 
to the REMC’s to make a major contribu- 
tion to the enhancement of rural life. 

With projects such as’ Hoosier Energy, 
which is supplying the basic’ ingredient 
for decentralized industry and modern 
living, rural communities in southern In- 
diana are drawing new stréngth and en- 
couragement to meet the challenges’ of 
development. 

The REMC’s are hélping rural: Amer- 
ica to build, mold and create. 
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They deserve recognition for the part 
they are playing in making rural Amer- 
ica a better America. 

It is our responsibility, then, to see that 
the primary source of financial assistance 
to the REMC’s—the REA—is provided 
with adequate appropriations to enable 
rural cooperatives to show the way, light 
the path and point the direction to rural 
revitalization. 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
of the progress that has been made in 
Montana and throughout the Nation by 
rural electric cooperatives. Their 
achievements are impressive and their 
aims are worthwhile. Continuing prog- 
ress is a clear indication of your con- 
cern for the future of Montana and the 
Nation. The rural electric cooperatives 
should, and generally have, taken the 
lead in rural development programs in 
their particular service areas. 

REA was created to help rejuvenate 
rural America in what was probably one 
of the darkest hours of our history. The 
economic and social conditions in our 
rural areas were indeed dismal. Few 
farms were served by central electrical 
service. In 1935, 5.5 percent of Montana 
farms enjoyed electrical service com- 
pared with about 97 percent of the farms 
today. For the Nation as a whole the sit- 
uation was quite similar. About 11 per- 
cent of the farms received central sta- 
tion electrical service in 1935 compared 
with more than 98 percent today. This is 
real progress when we stop to consider 
the many, many uses of electrical power 
on our farms and in the rural areas. 

It.was in the 1930’s, as it is now, a pro- 
gram for people to help themselves. Sen- 
ator George Norris’ dream of using elec- 
tric power to turn the wheels on the 
farm, to light up the farms, and to free 
farm, people from drudgery, became a 
reality because rural people worked to- 
gether and made the program a success. 

I am certain that no other industry or 
organization has a greater stake in rural 
prosperity than the rural electric and 
telephone systems. 

Rural electric cooperatives have made 
rural America a better place in which to 
live, despite the fact that our farm popu- 
lation has decreased from nearly 26 per- 
cent of our total population to about 5 
percent today. This has been a tremen- 
dous decline brought about generally by 
changing economic conditions through- 
out the Nation with fewer economic op- 
portunities for our young people on 
farms and in our rural areas. Rural elec- 
trification, beyond: a doubt; has made it 
possible for many of those'on farms to- 
day to remain there. 

While the rural electric program has 
made progress, the job is not complete. 
There are now, and no’ doubt will con- 
tinue to be, problems for REA to solve. 
Many of these problems relate to our 
changing requirements for electrical 
service due in part to technological 
progress. Let us consider for a moment 
the increase in the average consumption 
of electricity per consumer per month in 
Montana during the past’'10° years, In 
1959, average consumption per consumer 


2was 597 Kilowatt hours. Consumption: had 


increased to 1,085 kilowatt hours by 1969. 
In other words consumption per con- 
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sumer nearly doubled during the 10-year 
period. This same situation prevails for 
the Nation, increasing from 432 kilowatt 
hours in 1959 to 88 kilowatt hours, in 
1969. Rural Electric Cooperatives were 
serving more than 56,000 consumers in 
Montana in January 1971 and nearly 6.5 
million throughout the Nation. REA- 
financed systems handled more than half 
of the 2.9 million farms served. 

Low interest loans made to the Co- 
operatives through the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration have made it pos- 
sible for the local organizations to build 
transmission lines and to provide the re- 
quired equipment to make the program a 
success throughout the Nation. However 
the growing average consumption rate 
of electricity has made it more and more 
difficult for the local cooperatives to se- 
cure adequate financing to carry out a 
program of expansion to provide the 
quality of electric service required to 
meet their growing needs. 

It is encouraging to note that the Na- 
tional Rural Utilities: Cooperative Fi- 
nance Corporation; a non-government 
corporation, has now been organized and 
is in a position to grant loans to estab- 
lished Rural Electric Cooperatives that 
can afford to pay interest for loans at a 
higher rate than the low rate charged by 
the REA, The creation of this new finance 
corporation should prove to be another 
progressive and constructive step in the 
REA program. 

It is also encouraging to note that the 
Rural Telephone Bank has been en- 
acted into law. This act provides for the 
creation of a rural telephone bank to 
provide supplemental financing for tele- 
phone borrowers. The bank is intended 
to furnish assured and viable sources of 
supplementary financing with the objec- 
tives that it will become an entirely pri- 
vately owned, operated; and financed cor- 
poration: 

We are fortunate indeed: to have an 
REA and rural telephone program: It is 
difficult to imagine how progress could 
be made in our rural’areas without these 
two programs. There is ‘a tendency for 
people to conjure up nostalgic images of 
the past. We hear people say that they 
long for the good old days, but the con- 
ditions wich made those days seem at- 
tractive no longer exist. When we con- 
sider that'on today’s modern farms, elec- 
tricity is being used to perform some 400 
different chores—milking, feeding, 
watering, cleaning stables, heating, 
gathering eggs, and almost everything 
else that needs to be on a farm—one can 
hardly help feeling fortunate to be liv- 
ing now. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
rural electrification in the United’ States 
is one ‘of the great success stories. For 
many years, electric energy “experts” 
had said distribution to’ rural areas 
would never be possible and some had 
even levied large connection charges to 
farms which they passed with their lines 
on the way to another city) The REA 
long-term loans for ~consumér-owned 
distribution lines’ madeelectric appli- 
ance and equipment customers of almost 
every farm family in’ America and the 
lons "are being repaid or im many-in- 
stances have been ‘repaid. 

Now that most farms have electricity, 
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some say, “Why the need for more loan 
money.” 

The fact is that farms like factories 
are using more and more electric ener- 
gy and larger and larger equipment. The 
distribution lines -which - delivered 
enough energy for a few electric lights 
are simply not sufficient to supply energy 
for large motors, dryers, and refrigera- 
tion units. Thus, larger expensive lines 
are needed. 

It is the interest of all America, in- 
cluding the electric equipment suppliers 
and their employees, and those who want 
to prevent unnecessary loading of high 
population areas with people who would 
rather live in rural areas, that the 
needed funds and program be available 
for continuation and expansion of the 
REA. The next chapter of the great suc- 
cess story of REA will depend upon ade- 
quate understanding and support and 
I hope it proves to be another bright 
chapter in the development of our re- 
sources. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, let it be noted 
that the utilities which put into effect 
the rural electrification program under 
discussion here today, are consumer- 
owned business enterprises. 

Consumerism is a word much in use 
these days. The consumer movement in 
America, as many of us have reason to 
know from our contacts with many con- 
stituents, is a dynamic force and in some 
ways new. But it is not totally new. Like 
all social forces and institutions, it is a 
product of its history. 

Today it is fitting that we should rec- 
ognize the link between the consumer 
movement in 1971 and the consumer ac- 
tion that began in 1935—action which 
literally brought the rural people of 
America out of the darkness of the 19th 
Century to the light and comfort and 
technology of the 20th. 

Rural electrification was the “impos- 
sible dream,” but it came true because 
rural consumers refused to recognize the 
impossibility. 

Like consumers today, they entered the 
political arena asking Government to be 
responsive to their needs. 

They organized cooperatives. They 
borrowed capital offered by the public 
through the Federal Government. But 
they also did all they could for and by 
themselves. The consumer-members of 
the co-ops provided rights of way for 
powerlines without charge, thus saving 
their utility business entity millions of 
dollars. They insisted on the area-cover- 
age principle so that service would be 
provided not only to those who lived 
nearest the headquarters but also at the 
same cost to the most remote members 
in the service territory. They sought and 
used economies in the construction of 
electric systems. They employed techni- 
cal advisors to help them choose the 
right equipment and make efficient, 
economical use of electric power. They 
have employed service personnel to make 
repairs and installations at honest cost. 
In many co-ops the members have al- 
ways read their own meters and made 
out their own bills. 

From the electric cooperatives has 
come leadership in the establishment of 
other consumer-owned facilities—water 
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systems, waste disposal projects, hous- 
ing associations, and so on. 

They have been instrumental in bring- 
ing together many consumer organiza- 
tions into the Consumer Federation of 
America. 

And all of the time, they have fought 
for fair and reasonable electric rates. 
With perhaps a tenth as many consum- 
ers per mile of distribution line as the 
power companies have, the consumer- 
owned systems have brought their rates 
down at every opportunity. In the early 
1930's there was nothing unusual about 
retail rates of 10 cents per kilowatt 
hour in rural areas. By 1941 on rural 
electric lines, the average was 5.65 cents 
and by 1958 it was down to 2.02 cents for 
farm and residential consumers and 1.88 
cents overall. 

In many places the rural systems have 
never been able to get rates down as low 
as those in the nearest cities, but they 
have benefited the customers of power 
companies by providing a yardstick— 
a means of measuring and determining 
whether the rates are fair. 

Electric power consumers cannot shop 
around, Almost without exception, in 
any given area, the supplier holds a 
monopoly. 

So what keeps a power company from 
charging its captive customers whatever 
the traffic will bear? 

Some protection is provided by regu- 
latory bodies established to look after the 
public interest. 

But these commissions are often un- 
derstaffed and underbudgeted, making it 
difficult for them always to be effective 
buffers betwen the hapless consumer and 
the batteries of skillful lawyers and 
economists which power companies can 
hire. 

So, besides the regulatory commis- 
sions, the consumers’ electric yardstick 
is a necessary protection against exorbi- 
tant rates. 

The consumer’s electric yardstick is 
composed of three elements: One, a 
limited amount of nonprofit power gen- 
eration, some by the Federal Govern- 
ment; by rural electric systems and other 
nonprofit producers. Two, a limited 
amount of nonprofit power transmission, 
some by the Federal Government, some 
by the rural electric systems and other 
nonprofit entities. Three, a limited 
amount of nonprofit power distribution 
by rural electric systems and other non- 
profit distributors. 

These three elements, then—power 
generation, transmission, and distribu- 
tion, in limited amounts—combine to 
form a kind of “yardstick,” or “compe- 
tition-by-example” in the electric power 
industry—a monopoly-type industry in 
which no real competition exists. When 
a certain amount of the electricity used 
in this Nation is generated, transmitted 
and distributed to the consumer without 
any profit being added on, the consumer 
is then in a position to determine ap- 
proximately how much profit is being in- 
cluded in the rest of the industry’s 
prices—and whether that profit is rea- 
sonable or unreasonable. 

Experts say that only about 15 to 20 
percent of the Nation’s total electric 
power capacity needs to be operated on 
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this nonprofit yardstick basis. But they 
also tell us that the country’s total yard- 
stick power has dropped to around 13 
percent—and will drop even more as 
power demand increases. This must not 
happen; the yardstick must be main- 
tained, particularly in times like the 
present when a growing shortage of 
electric power may tempt some of the 
industry to jack up their rate structures. 
The answer to America’s power prob- 
lems does not lie in letting protected 
monopolies grab while the grabbing is 
good, The public interest requires that 
we hold onto the consumer's electric 
yardstick and maintain the element of 
competition-by-example. 

Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of inflationary interest rates, there 
are some people who become almost 
apoplectic at the thought of 2-percent 
loans being made by the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. 

But they get excited because they do 
not know, or fail to understand, just what 
that 2-percent money means, not only to 
members of rural electric systems, but to 
the American economy as a whole. 

First, in explaining the vital need for 
continued 2-percent REA loan funds for 
electric facilities, it is best to start at 
the beginning. These REA-financed sys- 
tems came into being because nobody else 
would provide electric service to most of 
rural America. It is not difficult to un- 
derstand the reluctance to invest large 
sums of money in such sparsely settled 
areas as was most of rural America, Even 
today, no rural electric system in my 
State of Utah even has as many as three 
consumers per mile of line. My latest 
figures are for 1969, and in that year, 
three of the five rural electric systems in 
Utah were serving less than two consum- 
ers per mile of line. 

Second, if electricity were not available 
in rural America, there would be no farm 
population, no farm industry as we know 
it. And all those people would have come 
to the city in search of a better life—and 
our cities do not need that kind of added 
population. 

Third, without electricity to make 
additional production possible, our prob- 
lem could well be shortages and hunger, 
and we would share that problem with 
people around the world who now depend 
on American farms for their daily bread. 

Fourth, rural electric consumers on 
the average pay more for electric serv- 
ice already than do city consumers of 
commercial companies. The REA direc- 
tor of program analysis has said in a 
speech that if REA interest rates went to 
6 percent, this would necessitate an in- 
crease in the electric rates charged ru- 
ral electric consumers of some 9 to 10 
percent. And these rural consumers are, 
on the whole, already in the lower brack- 
ets of American income levels. 

But I think there is something more 
basic than just interest rates in the ar- 
guments about 2-percent money for 
REA. Electricity is no longer a luxury in 
this Nation. In rural areas, electricity is 
not just a pumper of water and a cooker 
of food. Electricity is a basic production 
tool helping to upgrade the economic 
level of rural life. Equally important in 
this 20th century, it makes it possible 
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to upgrade the health of rural people 
and to deliver cultural advantages 
hitherto unknown in most rural areas. 

Aside from the economic arguments 
favoring the 2-percent REA lending pro- 
gram, I think there is something more 
basic to bolster the 2-percent concept. 
This REA program is a social as well as 
an economic program. It was born this 
way and has matured to become a vital 
service to almost 25-million Americans 
through the 2-percent program. 

It is right that rural Americans have 
electric service. 

It is essential that the integrity of the 
2-percent REA loan program be pre- 
served in order that this may be so. 

This Congress, I know, will keep the 
faith with rural America. We will do this 
in full realization that rural electrifica- 
tion is not merely a program for rural 
people. It is a program essential to the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole, urban 
as well as rural. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, my State 
of Missouri is one of the largest States 
in the rural electrification program. 
More important than that, it is probably 
in our State and in my district where the 
program is more sophisticated and tech- 
nologically advanced than anywhere else. 
There are 41 distribution cooperatives in 
the State, and 40 of these receive their 
power from one of the six generation and 
transmission cooperatives serving the 
State. Each of these six G. & T.’s are in- 
terconnected to form the Associated 
Electric Cooperative, and the associated 
system is interconnected with each of 
the investor-owned utilities, the South- 
west Power Administration and many of 
the leading municipal electric systems in 
the State. 

This total interconnection assures our 
State of the total capcity of each entity 
in the pool in the event of a downtime 
in any generation station. The proof of 
this was seen many years ago in one of 
the major stations of the Kansas City 
Power & Light Co., when it went unex- 
pectedly out of service. Since the associ- 
ated system was able to pick up this load, 
the lights in Kansas City never even 
flickered. 

The loads of the electric cooperatives 
are doubling at a fantastic rate, as are 
those of the industry in general. Some 
estimates indicate that the Missouri co- 
operatives will need in the neighborhood 
of $1 billion new money over the next 10 
years if they are to meet the require- 
ments of their consumers and the total 
power needs of the pool in the State. Now 
when the Nation faces critical power 
shortages is the time when we should go 
forward with an aggressive program to 
meet the power needs of a growing Amer- 
ica. The REA appropriation figure has 
been static for the last 6 years, and it is 
no wonder that the backlog of loan ap- 
plications has risen to alarming propor- 
tions, that the rural electric cooperatives 
are unable to finance needed systems 
improvements and extensions, that the 
quality of life in rural America has de- 
clined in many respects. Nearly everyone 
agrees that if we are to halt the outmi- 
gration from rural America which has 
been one of the big contributing factors 
to the problems of the inner cities, then 
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we are going to have to begin by funding 
the rural electrification program so that 
the most basic and essential service is 
maintained comparable to that available 
in cities. It is for this reason that I rec- 
ommend a vastly increased appropriation 
for the rural electrification program for 
fiscal year 1972. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend my 
distinguished colleagues from Texas (Mr. 
PIcKLE) and Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
for reserving time this afternoon for a 
discussion of the problems, progress and 
potential of the rural electrification pro- 
gram. 

This subject is of great interest and 
importance to me as the Representative 
of my fellow North Dakotans who are 
members of the 13 rural electric coopera- 
tives which serve in the First Congres- 
sional District; as a member of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, Environment, and Consumer 
Protection; and as a farmer-member of 
the Cass County Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive of Kindred, N. Dak. 

My understanding of the need for the 
REA 2 percent interest loan program goes 
back to the days when my wife and I 
were first married, and she was cooking 
on a combination coal and propane stove 
while we waited eagerly for the rural 
electric line to be built to our farm in 
the Red River Valley. In some ways, those 
days were easier days than these for the 
rural electrification program. The need 
for central station electricity in rural 
America was a highly visible need, and 
the REA program had a very vocal con- 
stituency composed of the many farm- 
ers and their families who were waiting— 
sometimes not too patiently—to obtain 
the benefits of modern electric living 
which their city cousins had been en- 
joying for years. 

Today, the need for an adequate and 
viable REA 2-percent interest electric 
loan program is as great or even greater 
than in those early days. Unfortunately, 
the need today is not so easy to see, and 
the steady decline in our rural popula- 
tion has made it harder for the voice of 
rural America to be heard. 

Too often, we hear that the job of 
rural electrification is over because bet- 
ter than 98 percent of our Nation’s farms 
now have central station electricity. That 
statistic is worse than meaningless—it is 
downright misleading—unless it is con- 
Sidered along with several other statis- 
tics relating to the rural electrification 
program. 

Power loads on rural electric lines dou- 
ble on the average of every 8 years, and 
the rural electrics are connecting uv an 
average of 150,000 new rural consumer- 
members each year. In addition, the ru- 
ral electrics are involved in a constant 
process of updating and upgrading their 
systems to meet the requirements of 
MARIAA: agriculture and rural Amer- 

ca. 

The original lines of a rural electric 
cooperative were built to provide serv- 
ices adequate for lighting and a few 
household appliances. In the 36 years 
since the beginning of REA, agriculture 
has become highly mechanized and a 
indispensable ingredient in a modern 
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farming operation. For the rural elec- 
trics, this means more capital expendi- 
tures to build heavier lines to run those 
crop driers, irrigation pumps, elevators, 
silo unloaders, feed and grain handling 
equipment, bulk milk coolers and so 
forth. 

It has been said that the REA program 
today lacks “glamour.” There was ex- 
citement in originally electrifying rural 
America, but there is not much drama 
in “heavying up” and upgrading serv- 
ice. 

But glamour or no glamour, the job 
must be done if our traditional system 
of family-type farming is to survive and 
if rura] area development is to become 
a reality. 

This is not scare talk; this is plain talk. 
Farmers today are caught in a vicious 
cost-price squeeze. Since 1960, the prices 
farmers have received for their products 
rose only 10 percent. Meanwhile, their 
capital investment costs rose 79 percent; 
fertilizer costs rose 64 percent; feed 
costs, 33 percent; and so on down the 
long, dismal list. 

Throughout the same decade, the elec- 
tricity has been one of the very few 
farm production costs which have not 
escalated in price. The rural electric 
cooperatives have done an outstanding 
job in holding down their controllable 
expenses in order to keep their rates at 
& reasonable level. 

This is as it should be, for the REA 
2-percent interest loan program was 
started in order to bring central station 
electricity to rural people who lived far 
apart and could not otherwise afford it. 
The availability of low-cost, long-term 
REA loans has been the equalizer, so to 
speak, that made it possible for farm 
and rural people to have electric service 
at about the same rate their city cousins 
were paying for it. This was the reason 
for starting the REA program in the first 
place, and it is an excellent reason for 
continuing it. 

In view of this, I was understandably 
concerned to read in the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s recent report on the state 
of American agriculture, titled ““Agricul- 
ture on the Move,” that the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration has estab- 
lished the policy of advising borrowers 
“to adopt rates in keeping with their fi- 
mancial needs instead of jeopardizing 
loan security by trying to maintain parity 
of rates with urban rates.” 

It is indeed true that because of the 
growing gap between available REA loan 
funds and the rural electrics’ capital 
needs, REA has been forcing borrowers 
to use margins between revenues and ex- 
penses instead of borrowed capital to fi- 
nance line construction and system im- 
provements. This means, however, that 
the comparability of rates, which is the 
whole reason for the 2-percent loan pro- 
gram and which is one of the ways of en- 
couraging farm families to stay on the 
land rather than move into the already 
overcrowded urban areas, is indeed in 
danger. 

We have an immensely broadened pro- 
gram for grants for water and sewer con- 
struction in the urban areas to make liv- 
ing conditions in the city better. The 
REA customer is not asking for a grant, 
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but rather a loan, and the difference be- 
tween 2 percent and the going interest 
rate gives a subsidy of a type, but it is 
@ subsidy to allow the farmer central 
station electric power at about the same 
price his city cousin pays for it. Because 
of the vast distances between individual 
farmers compared to the many custom- 
ers per mile of line in the city, this equa- 
lizer is necessary if reasonably priced 
electric power is to be available in the 
country. I am appalled at those who 
would label the REA program a vehicle 
through which the farmer gets an un- 
warranted advantage. 

Our farmers are caught in a serious 
enough cost-price squeeze without esca- 
lating the cost of their electric hired 
hand over those rates paid in the cities. 
I cannot interpret this new REA policy 
to mean anything except that rural elec- 
tric cooperatives are now being pres- 
sured by REA to raise retail rates in or- 
der to get the growth capital they need 
out of the hides of their farmers and 
other rural consumers rather than 
through loans from REA. Such a policy 
of advocating higher rural electric rates 
not only is a perversion of the equalizing 
purposes of the REA program, it also will 
add more rural refugees to those who 
have already been forced to migrate to 
our crowded and troubled cities. 

Mr. Speaker, it is within our power to 
save the rural electrification program 
and in so doing, to help both our rural 
and urban areas. We can do so by sub- 
stentially increasing the appropriation 
for the REA electric loan program for 
fiscal 1972 to more nearly meet the loan 
to provide reasonably priced, adequate 


electric service to our farmers, ranchers, 
and other rural businesses and residents. 
I support the rural electric program for 
the same reason I support the grants for 


sewer and water construction in the 
cities. These programs make the areas 
where American families, both rural and 
urban, more livable. I urge my colleagues 
to join me in this effort. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my good friends and dis- 
tinguished colleagues, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Pickte) and the gen- 
tleman from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) in 
discussing a subject of paramount im- 
portance to millions of Americans—ru- 
ral electric cooperatives. 

As Congress approaches appropriation 
measures for the coming year, it is time- 
ly to consider the important role such 
cooperatives have had in the develop- 
ment of rural America, and also to point 
out the severe financial pinch which is 
restricting continued growth. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
crucial contribution that these co-ops 
have made in bringing electrification to 
rural areas and making them even more 
attractive. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, rural electric co- 
operatives have been one of the most val- 
uable forces in the development of the 
Third Congressional District of Indiana, 
which I am privileged to represent. In 
response to a questionnaire I submitted 
to Third District residents this spring, 
they indicated that programs to extend 
utilities to rural areas are one of the 
most important contributions the Fed- 
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eral Government can make to benefit In- 
diana farmers. 

But the rural electric systems of 
America are desperately short of capital, 
and with each day the backlog of ap- 
Plications for assistance gets longer and 
the situation becomes more critical. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has been hamstrung not only by in- 
adeauate funding, but by the adminis- 
tration’s impounding of $15 million in 
REA funds which were only recently re- 
leased. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the administra- 
tion can perform a much greater service 
to the farming areas of the country by 
investing a larger share of the Federal 
budget in rural electrification than by 
staging a bogus county fair on the White 
House lawn. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the May 
1971 edition of Indiana Rural News: 


CAPITAL Garp WIDENS 


Early this month, directors and managers 
from nearly all of Indiana’s rural electric co- 
operatives will contact their Congressmen 
personally and seek their support of adequate 
appropriations for the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

Positive and immediate action by Congress 
is sorely needed. 

In recent years, REA, the source of the ma- 
jor portion of capital loans for Indiana's 
REMCs and the nation’s other electric coops, 
has not had enough money to meet the ever 
growing demand for funds to finance needed 
new construction, maintenance, and upgrad- 
ing of the nation’s rural electric systems. 

Nationally, according to a recent survey, 
the rural electric cooperatives will require a 
total of $804-million in fiscal year 1972 to 
meet their service obligations. Indiana’s 
REMCs will be submitting loan requests 
totaling more than $11.8-million. 

The $804-million which is needed, however, 
represents a widening capital gap. Last year 
Congress appropriated only $360-million and 
the Administration only allowed $345-million 
to be made available to the cooperatives— 
despite a demonstrated power supply crisis 
and the growing demand for more and more 
electric power by the nation’s consumers. 

A Congressional subcommittee, which met 
last month to consider appropriations for 
REA in fiscal 1972, heard the need for $804- 
million in loan funds. 

It was pointed out that the $804-million 
needed by the nation’s rural electric coopera- 
tives is only 5.5 percent of the $14.6-billion 
intended investment by the nation’s electric 
utilities in plant and equipment this year. 
Although the rural systems seek to invest 
only 5.5 percent of the total, they serve 8.5 
percent of the nation’s consumers and op- 
erate 44 percent of the thousands of miles of 
distribution lines. 

The capital gap threatens the ability of 
Indiana’s REMCs to meet the growing service 
demands for their consumers. 

Adequate loan funds must be made avail- 
able. Adequate funds—which would be re- 
paid with interest—would represent less than 
three-tenths of one percent of the federal 
budget, but would help assure almost 15 per- 
cent of Indiana’s citizens and more than 
eight percent of the nation’s population 
reliable and adequate electric service. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. Speaker, down 
through the years there is one program 
that has continued to merit the praise 
and support of most Members of this 
body. Yet, in spite of this praise and sup- 
port, the rural electrification program 
continues to be shunted aside in the pri- 
orities of this administration. 
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The administration refuses to request 
in its budget adequate loan funds. 

It has set up stringent policies that are 
having the effect of draining badly 
needed dollars from rural areas into the 
Treasury here in Washington. 

It continues to put an embargo on 
loans for generating plants, with the in- 
evitable result that the Nation’s private 
utilities are requesting their cooperative 
customers to pay higher wholesale rates 
with the firm conviction that these co- 
operatives will not be able to turn to REA 
for an alternative power supply. 

Mr. Speaker, a distinguished American 
and former member of this body, Jerry 
Voorhis, recently addressed himself to 
the problems of rural electrification and 
the roadblocks being placed in its way 
by this administration. 

Writing for the Cooperative News Serv- 
ice, Mr. Voorhis correctly cbserved that— 


All it would take to assure a modicum of 
“power to the people” through ownership of 
viable electric cooperatives would be to de- 
vote the sheer waste and cost overrun from 
a single weapons system of the Pentagon to 
the rural electrification program. The $2- 
billion cost-overrun on the notorious CIA 
cargo and troop-carrying plane would more 
than do the job. 


I include the article by Jerry Voorhis 
in the Record at this point: 


“PoWER TO THE PEOPLE”: OWN THE 
ECONOMIC ENTERPRISE 


“Power to the People” was the theme of 
Mr. Nixon’s message wherein he appealed for 
his revenue sharing proposal. 

Well, there is one very direct, tested, and 
effective way to bring power to the people. 

That way is by giving the people a chance 
to OWN the economic enterprises that can 
supply their daily vocational and family 
needs. 

In our American economy ownership IS 
power. 

It is at present all too thinly distributed 
among most of the people. 

But they have, through the years, formed 
one very effective way to acquire ownership. 
That is by joining, investing, and working 
together and thus building their own co- 
operative businesses. 

There is no more dramatic fact about the 
American economy than this: Some 614 mil- 
lion farm and rural consumers of electricity 
today own a very respectable part of the most 
basic of all industries—the power industry. 

Rural electric cooperatives have—where 
they are allowed to exist—restored actual 
competition into the electric power business. 
They have done this in the face of the most 
virulent, well-financed, and often deceptive 
efforts of their large monopolistic competi- 
tors to destroy them. 

The rural electric cooperatives have 
brought some real power to 614 million rural 
families. 

One would think that anyone sincerely 
concerned about “power to the people” would 
do everything possible to advance the prog- 
ress of such worthy enterprises of the people. 

But, not so today. 

The electric cooperative must meet the 
needs of their member-customers, This 
means that they must expand their supply of 
electric energy as the needs of their grow- 
ing numbers of members expand. 

This takes money—more money by far than 
the cooperatives can readily command, de- 
spite their dedicated effort to establish and 
capitalize their own financing agency. 

Their credit is gilt-edged. 

Through decades the electric cooperatives 
have borrowed from the Rural Electrification 
Administration billions of dollars and their 
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record of repayment of those loans is one of 
the best in the history of American finance. 
This is one program that has not cost the 
American taxpayer anything. 

And yet, present Administration policy 
seems clearly to be to make it as difficult as 
possible for the electric cooperatives to do 
their assigned job. With power use by rural 
consumers doubling every eight years it is 
obviously necessary for the cooperatives ‘to 
“heavy-up” their lines, increase the capacity 
of their transformers and otherwise keep pace 
with the need. 

But whereas a backlog of some $800 mil- 
lion of urgent loan applications is expected 
in the coming year, only some $345 million 
of loan authorizations is included in the 
Administration’s budget. .. . 

Furthermore, the cooperatives are being 
compelled to operate on a one year—some- 
times even a six months’—future planning 
schedule, instead of the two years formerly 
allowed. This increases expenses and hurts 
relations with contracting firms. 

A policy of advancing loan funds, even 
those already committed, only as fast as loan 
repayments come in is being followed. This 
is a No-Growth policy if there ever was one. 

The electric cooperatives used to be certain 
that once REA made a commitment on a 
loan, the money would be available as needed. 
No longer is this the case. 

Probably most serious of all is the virtual 
embargo on loans for generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives. Whether deliberate or 
not on the part of the Administration, this 
means that the electric cooperatives lose 
their bargaining power when they must nego- 
tiate with profit-making utilities for power 
supplies. Without at least the possibility that 
they could do their own generating, the co- 
operatives are helpless bargainers and the 
result is that they are being compelled to pay 
higher and higher rates for wholesale power. 

All this adds up, to the impartial observer, 
to a program for depriving the people of 
what little power they have had, 

And this is happening in the face of the 
Administration’s plan to give the profit- 
making corporations, including the private 
utilities, a tax windfall through rapid depre- 
ciation thus strengthening the very forces 
that would like to destroy the cooperatives. 

All that it would take to assure a modi- 
cum of “power to the people” through own- 
ership of viable electric cooperatives would 
be to devote the sheer waste and cost over- 
run from a single weapons system of the Pen- 
tagon to the rural electrification program. 
The $2 billion cost overrun on the notorious 
C-5A cargo and troop-carrying plane would 
more than do the job. 

It is time a lot of people got thoroughly 
angry. Speaking personally, here is one indi- 
vidual who certainly is. 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, better known as NRECA with 
987-member systems in 46 States is for- 
tunate, and the Nation is fortunate, to 
have the leadership provided NRECA by 
their distinguished general manager. 

At this point, I include in the RECORD 
the speech Mr. Robert D. Partridge de- 
livered at the 29th annual meeting of the 
MERGA in Dallas, Tex., in February of 
1971: 

SPEECH BY ROBERT D. PARTRIDGE 

Three years ago I stood on this very plat- 
form as your newly-named general manager. 
I told you then of my conviction that the 
future of our program was dependent not 
only upon how we responded to the needs 
of rural electrification, but upon how we re- 


sponded to the needs of the world around 
us 


Today that message is even more signifi- 
cant. We in rural America find our con- 
cerns cannot be isolated from those of ur- 
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ban America. Likewise, urban concerns can- 
not be isolated from the rural. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
the area of electric service. 

It matters little whether you are a city 
dweller, a suburbanite, a farmer, a cross- 
roads businessman or a commuter who is 
seeking a refuge in rural living—any break- 
down in your electric service will affect 
you. 

When electricity—the lifeblood of mod- 
ern-day living—fails, every business, industry 
and household suffers, It will strike us all 
wherever we live, wherever we work. 

Fortunately, we have not yet had to en- 
dure the catastrophe of a major breakdown 
in our electric service. But you—as leaders in 
an important segment of the electric indus- 
try—know how thin the ice is today. 

There never has been more reason for rural 
Americans and urban Americans to join 
hands to develop solutions for this enormous 
common problem. 


THE NATIONAL POWER CRISIS 


By this time it would seem the national 
power crisis should be no secret. Yet there 
are those among our national policymakers 
who apparently do not grasp the extent of 
the danger. 

This nation cannot afford to have another 
major problem suddenly overtake us. We 
can’t be looking the other way as we were, for 
example, when the environmental problem 
burst upon us. It is time to call upon the 
American people and our government to 
correct our priorities and meet today’s power 
crisis head on. 

The enormity of the power crisis is difficult 
to comprehend. We speak easily of building 
3,000-megawatt generating stations. But we 
are not likely to appreciate that each of 
these stations will need one thousand acres 
of land, seven million tons of coal a year, and 
millions of gallons of cooling water. 

Yet, with the demand for power doubling 
every eight years, our industry must some- 
how build the equivalent of 10 or 11 of these 
plants every year. Under the best of condi- 
tions, this kind of growth would stretch the 
capability of our economic system to its 
limits. But, unfortunately, we don’t have 
the best of conditions, and our already diffi- 
cult problem is vastly aggravated by in- 
consistent government policies. 

It has become painfully obvious that the 
lack of a comprehensive national policy on 
fuels, energy and power is a principal under- 
lying factor in many of the electric industry’s 
worst difficulties. 

NEEDED: NEW NATIONAL GOAL 


In the 1960's our national goal was to land 
a man on the moon and safely return him, 
That goal was achieved—at a cost of $40-bil- 
lion. 

For the 1970’s I would propose a new na- 
tional goal and a new integrated, comprehen- 
sive Federal policy designed to attain it. 

Our goal should be the ensuring of an 
adequate supply of dependable, economical 
electric power—power produced in the clean- 
est manner possible so that our environment 
will be protected. 

This goal, though less glamorous than 
sending a man to the moon, would be far less 
costly. And its rewards, in terms of direct 
benefits to people, would be far greater. 

To achieve this goal, we must correct and 
realign government policies to encourage the 
results we seek. As important elements of 
this realignment, I want to suggest several 
concepts. 

NEEDED: COMPETITION 

As a start, we must restore competition in 
the marketing of fuels. 

We face today a situation in which a few 
big corporations already have substantial con- 
trol over the production and processing of the 
entire range of raw energy materials. And, 
of vital concern to all consumers, the scope 
of this control is still growing. 
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It is clear that such lessening of compe- 
tition creates an opportunity for the seller 
to control prices. As a matter of fact, many 
experts believe that the current sharp in- 
creases in wholesale coal and oil prices are 
due—at least in part—to the mergers, the 
takeovers and other combinations which are 
occurring between previously competitive 
fuels. 

The issue of concentrated control over fuel 
is one we need to press on every front . .. in 
the committees of Congress, with the agen- 
cles of the Executive Branch, and in the 
courts if necessary. 


NEEDED: NATIONAL POWER GRID 


Another concept we must continue to 
pursue is a national power grid. 

Former Interior Secretary Walter Hickel 
suggested the need for such a grid to Con- 
gress, His statements on the shortcomings 
of our existing power system may have been 
unpopular with his Administration col- 
leagues, but the fundamental soundness of 
his proposal is abundantly clear. 

The United States must have the capabil- 
ity to move large blocks of electricity quick- 
ly from areas of surplus to areas of deficit. 
We cannot continue to expose major centers 
of population and industry to the threat of 
blackouts and brownouts. 

Some of the transmission links necessary 
to ensure this capability may not be econom- 
ic in terms of rate of return to private in- 
vestors. At the same time, however, our na- 
tional security, our public health and our 
public safety—all of which are jeopardized 
by an unreliable power system—should not 
have to depend on the profit requirements 
of the money market. 

Secretary Hickel never advocated a govern- 
ment-owned, “nationalized” power system, 
Neither do I, not does NRECA. What I do 
suggest is this: There is a critical need for 
the Government to step in and build those 
segments of our power grids that may be 
privately uneconomic but which are neces- 
sary to ensure reliability. 


NEEDED: PLANNED LINE AND PLANT SITING 


Another problem area that requires prompt 
action is that of power plant and transmis- 
sion line siting. 

One fact we must not overlook is this: 
There are only a limited number of usable 
sites upon which to locate the power plants 
needed to supply the seemingly unlimited 
demand for electricity. 

In view of these facts—plus the com- 
petitive pressures for available sites—some 
legislation is very likely going to pass Con- 
gress soon, 

We must make certain that the interests 
of the ultimate consumer, as well as those of 
rural electric systems, are adequately pro- 
tected in that legislation, 

NEEDED: RELIABILITY WITHIN CLEAN 
ENVIRONMENT 

An important concern today is how to have 
reliability in the electric industry without 
injuring our environment. 

We recognize the legitimate concern of 
conservationists and the general public for 
protecting the environment against danger- 
ous pollution. 

At the same time, many of us believe it 
would be as unwise to give conservation 
groups regulatory control over electric power 
matters as it would be to grant the utility 
industry complete control over enyiron- 
mental matters. 

We have, therefore, expressed deep con- 
cern over portions of several reliability bills 
which would give conservation-orlented 
groups veto power over Federal Power Com- 
mission certification decisions. 

Nevertheless, it is alarmingly apparent that 
strong measures to restrict environmental 
pollution are absolutely essential. 

This past year has already seen enactment 
of legislation vastly strengthening the Fed- 
eral laws designed to clean up our air and 
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water. The Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy has been granted broad powers by Con- 
gress, and it has announced its intention 
to use them. Its strong hand will be felt by 
the entire power industry. 

Proceeding one further step, the question 
arises as to what Federal agency would have 
the capability to administer a broad gov- 
ernment program involving power. 


NEEDED; NATIONAL POWER AGENCY 


Which bureau or commission could oversee 
plant and transmission sitting, or applica- 
tion of the common carrier principle to a 
national power grid, or questions involving 
environmental protection? 

Perhaps it could be the Federal Power 
Commission. However, the FPC is a quasi- 
judicial body grounded in the concept of 
adversary proceedings. Consequently, I be- 
lieve we should look toward the development 
of an agency more administrative in nature— 
perhaps a power administration of some 
kind. We need an organization that would 
be reflective of all segments of the industry 
and of the public and its concerns. 

Only in this way will it be possible to 
meet our goal of adequate electricity while 
protecting the legitimate concerns of con- 
sumer-owned electric facilities and the gen- 
eral public. 


NEEDED: COOPERATION WITHIN THE INDUSTRY 


Another problem that is constantly with us 
is relationships among the various segments 
of the electric industry. The time has come 
to work more diligently for peace and un- 
derstanding. 

In addition to all of the other controversial 
issues in the power industry, we are still 
plagued with philosophical strife among co- 
operatives, municipals, and the investor- 
owned companies, 

The consuming public, in my opinion, will 
not tolerate this costly bickering in the 
midst of a power crisis. 

Just what solution we can find, I am not 
certain, But I am certain that the answer is 
not to phase out those segments of the indus- 
try some might consider to be smaller and 
weaker. 

Recognizing that the bitterest of the con- 
troversies of the past have revolved around 
plans for bulk power supply, it may be that 
this function should be separated from the 
distribution function, 

Under this concept, corporations or public 
bodies would be empowered to finance, build 
and operate bulk power supply facilities. 
Wholesale energy from them would be avail- 
able to all electric systems—large and small, 
commercial and cooperative, public and pri- 
vate. 

This is not a new concept, and it is no 
guaranteed cure-all. But it is worth serious 
examination by the industry and by Con- 
gress—not only from the standpoint of har- 
mony, but from the standpoint of consumer 
service. 


NEEDED: RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Adequate research and development must 
also have our concern, for these are the keys 
to future abundance of electricity. 

The breeder reactor, nuclear fusion, mag- 
netohydrodynamics, coal gasification, under- 
ground transmission, geothermal energy— 
these and other potential solutions to our 
power needs should be brought to commercial 
feasibility as soon as possible. 

The breeder-type nuclear reactor is an 
example of the potentialities among the ideas 
just mentioned. This is a machine which 
would multiply by several thousand our total 
useful nuclear fuel. Most experts are fore- 
casting that with adequate research and de- 
velopment funds, commercially feasible 
breeder machines could be in use by the mid- 
1980's. 

It could cost about $2-billion to achieve 
that objective. But the benefits of the 
breeder, in terms of conserving uranium re- 
serves and uranium processing costs, could 
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amount to $25-billion by the year 2005. And, 
of all the various types of large-scale ther- 
mal generating stations, the breeder reactor 
would pollute the surrounding air and water 
less than any other. 

As consumers we all have a vital concern 
that research and development in all poten- 
tial areas move forward speedily. This will 
take Federal action, and it is up to us to 
press both the Administration and the Con- 
gress to get on with the job. 


NEEDED: REASSESSMENT OF HYDRO POTENTIAL 


Another area now offers us a new poten- 
tial—hydro-electric power. 

The cleanest way to produce electricity is 
with falling water. And multiple-purpose re- 
source development also brings us flood con- 
trol, recreation, pollution abatement, munic- 
{pal and industrial water supply, wildlife 
preservation, and other benefits. 

It is time to redouble our efforts to ensure 
Federal development of feasible hydro sites. 
And we must continue to fight to roll back 
the artificially and arbitrarily inflated costs— 
costs erroneously attributed to hydro devel- 
opment. 

The escalating cost of fuel and the need 
for expensive environmental protection de- 
vices on thermal power plants may well justi- 
fy a reassessment of many hydro projects. 

This reassessment should come now, to- 
gether with a full-scale Congressional in- 
vestigation of the water resources evaluation 
procedures. 

It is clear something needs to be done to 
shake the smug complacency and inertia out 
of government water resource planning. 


NEEDED: NEW AVENUES FOR POWER SUPPLY 


The subject of bulk power supply also 
needs our constant attention. We must ex- 
plore every possible source. 

Our rural electric systems in Wyoming, 
Montana and North Dakota have been back- 
ing one of the most advanced power supply 
concepts on the horizon, Bills recently con- 
sidered by their legislatures would have es- 
tablished wholesale power supply districts 
with the authority to plan, build and operate 
generation and transmission facilities. These 
would be financed by revenue bonds, and 
power from them would be made available to 
all electric systems in the area. 

Joint participation is another avenue to 
low-cost power that consumer-owned utili- 
ties—rural electric as well as municipal— 
must follow. Most of us are not large enough 
to make the best use of the efficiencies made 
available by modern technology—unless we 
can find some way to share in the construc- 
tion and output of large-scale plants. We 
know this can be done. There have been cases 
where we have worked together successfully 
in obtaining large generating units financed 
with tax-exempt bonds. 

No segment of the industry has enough 
bulk power now or for the foreseeable future. 
And never has the consumer-owned segment 
been more urgently needed to head off the 
monopoly control that threatens our in- 
dustry. 

The retrogressive tax policies now being 
proposed do nothing but guarantee higher- 
cost electricity. 

We must step up our efforts to head off an 
adverse ruling by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, and we must insist on a ruling that leaves 
no doubt that these kinds of joint projects 
not only are allowed but encouraged. If 
this should take legislation, then we should 
have no hesitancy about making that effort. 

NEEDED: CHANGE IN REA'S PRESENT COURSE 


My final subject is one that is of para- 
mount importance—the Rural Electrification 
Administration’s (REA) loan approval and 
cash advance policies. 

The past year has witnessed two signficant 
advances in rural electrification financing. 
We launched a new lending institution—the 
National Rural Utilities Cooperative Finance 
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Corporation, or CFC—with which to bring 
non-Federal capital into our program, and 
we have obtained from Congress authority 
and approval to strengthen this new insti- 
tution by temporarily applying repayments 
on existing loans to expand CFO's seed 
capital, 

The Cooperative Finance Corporation 
would never have left the ground without 
the wholehearted, conscientious support and 
cooperation of the REA Administrator and his 
staff. I know I speak for all of us in express- 
ing appreciation to Dave Hamil and all the 
other people at REA for their contribution 
to the successful beginning of CFC. 

But it is no longer any secret that REA 
is using its pursestring power to squeeze sys- 
tem general funds and reserves to four or 
five percent—a level at which some coopera- 
tives will soon be unable to meet immediate 
cash flow requirements. 

It is no secret that loan applications— 
which used to be granted on the basis of a 
two-year construction program—are now be- 
ing cut to a one-year cash requirement less 
unadvanced loan funds and cash to be gen- 
erated during the period of the loan. 

The word is out that the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget is keying REA cash ad- 
vances to the repayments on existing loans. 
This is a whole new restriction on the use of 
funds appropriated by Congress and intended 
to be used for this program. 

The amounts of REA loan approvals and 
cash advances have, in some cases, become 
a matter over which REA and the borrower 
argue and haggle. 

We are aware of the fact that today’s con- 
sumers are being forced to pay for facilities 
that will be used by tomorrow’s members 
through the retention of capital credits or 
through higher rates to help meet the criti- 
cal need for capital. 

We know, too, that for more than two 
years, REA has not approved a single loan 
to cover the full cost of any major generat- 
ing unit. 

These practices are not the result of any 
published REA policies. They are apparently 
little more than ad hoc Band-Aid bookkeep- 
ing designed to cover up the Administra- 
tion’s failure to recognize rural electrifica- 
tion as a desirable program worthy of the 
funding and support necessary to ensure its 
continued existence. 

Whether written or unwritten, these pol- 
icies need to be changed if we are going to 
have what is necessary for the survival of 
rural electrification. 

We learned early in the history of the REA 
program that when Administration—and this 
applies to both parties—become preoccupied 
with other problems, we have to take our case 
to Congress. When we have done this, we 
have usually succeeded in getting the job 
done. 

That is what we must do now—you and I 
and all the rest of us. 

“TO BRING OUR NATION OUT OF ITS POWER CRISIS” 

Today, I have outlined for you the essen- 
tials of what I believe to be a positive pro- 
gram to bring our nation out of a power crisis 
so critical that it threatens even our national 
security. 

It is a national energy plan which will 
benefit not just the rural consumer, but each 
and every consumer .. . in every part of our 
nation, 

Once again, I call on you for the kind of 
dedication and determination that made this 
program great. 

Once again, I ask you to undertake a task 
that people say can't be done, 

But—as in the past—lI believe you will 
show the world ... it can be done, 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
am pleased to join in this discussion 
today, because I share the serious con- 
cern that is being expressed here about 
the financial crisis confronting our rural 
electric cooperatives. 
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This is, by no means, a partisan issue 
since we are dealing with a problem of 
growing seriousness which touches the 
lives of tens of millions of Americans who 
depend upon REA cooperatives for the 
electricity to light their homes and power 
their farms and businesses. The welfare 
and productivity of a large segment of 
our economy depends upon the continu- 
ing ability of the individual cooperatives 
to meet the service requirements of their 
subscribers. There is a very real danger 
that these needs will not be met. 

The demands for increasing electric 
power throughout the year in our rural 
areas are growing at an enormous rate 
which was not foreseen a decade ago. 
Such requirements have placed a great 
strain upon the financing system which 
REA cooperatives have had available to 
them. We are at this time in an interim 
period wherein the cooperatives are de- 
veloping their own credit institution, the 
National Rural Utilities Cooperative 
Finance Corp. 

Already, this new institution is provid- 
ing assistance to some of its 778 member 
systems. However, a continuing shortage 
of REA-loan funds can have serious 
consequences for CFC and jeopardize its 
chances for its eventual assumption of 
a major role in financing the rural elec- 
tric co-ops of the Nation. 

It is my hope that the legitimate needs 
of the country’s rural electric systems 
can be understood and that appropriate 
congressional action can be taken to as- 
sure that the needed assistance is pro- 
vided. 

Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, the rural 
electrification program of this country 
is unique in concept and accomplishment. 
It is a program oriented to meeting the 
needs of people, and for more than three 
decades has brought a peaceful, pro- 
gressive revolution in the economic, so- 
cial and cultural life of rural America. 
It has done this through a healthy combi- 
nation of Federal loan funds and the ef- 
forts of thousands of rural residents. 

Their efforts and the participation of 
the Federal Government have made our 
REA program the model for similar ac- 
tivity in many parts of the world. And 
it is to the credit of our people—the rural 
electric people of this country—that 
many of them have gone abroad to share 
their knowledge and experience with 
other people. 

But their efforts have done much more 
here at home. They have raised the 
standards of health and the rural econ- 
omy and housing and education and just 
about every facet of life. This is a dem- 
onstration of what people can and will 
do, given the opportunity. 

We in Alaska recognize the vital im- 
portance of rural electrification. We real- 
ize that without such a rural electric co- 
operative program, much of our vast 
State could never benefit from electric 
service. 

The dramatic story of Alaska Village 
is an illustration of what I mean. There 
are many Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut vil- 
lages straddling the Arctic Circle. Fifty- 
nine of those remote villages have united 
to form Alaska Village Electric Co-op. 
Distances are so great, only seven of the 
villages can be served in the traditional 
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way from a central generating station: 
The other 52 will be served by small in- 
dividual generators in their own villages, 
for these villages are hundreds of miles 
from each other. They range in size from 
a handful of families to a couple of thou- 
sand people. 

To me, this is illustrative of the best 
in this program or any other program. 
People helping people, and their govern- 
ment being an integral part of the help. 

But all is not peaches and cream. There 
are problems among the rural electric co- 
ops of Alaska. They are problems we 
share with other co-ops across the length 
and breadth of this great country. 

Alaska rural electrics have experienced 
delays in loan approvals from REA, or 
even had loans reduced, just as have 
many systems in other States. The rea- 
sons given go like this: ‘Insufficient 
funds;” “reduced because of the Associa- 
tion’s current financial position—that is, 
general funds in excess of REA author- 
ized amount.” 

These loan problems are not Alaska’s 
alone. I understand we share this with all 
REA borrowers. The administration has 
asked in the budget for some $345 mil- 
lion in electric loan fund authorizations 
for the next fiscal year. Alaska’s loan 
fund needs in fiscal year 1972 will be 
more than $234 million. 

Adequate, dependable, reasonably 
priced electric service is essential to rural 
Alaska, and to all of rural America. It 
has been proved this service can best be 
provided by a dynamic, viable rural elec- 
trification program on the REA pattern. 

We must keep it that way. 

The REA loan fund appropriation of 
$345 million asked by the administration 
in its budget is woefully inadequate and 
must be increased for this program so 
vital to all America. 

We in this Congress must not stand 
idly by and see this great program wither 
and die because of inadequate loan funds. 

REA loan funding is an investment in 
the people of America and we must de- 
mand that it be made adequate. 

Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, first let me 
express appreciation to my colleagues 
who have organized today’s special rec- 
ognition of the rural electrification 
movement and what it has meant to 
the progress of our Nation. 

Perhaps nowhere in the Nation is the 
impact of this important and success- 
ful program more apparent than in my 
State of North Dakota. 

And North Dakota provides a vivid 
example of why the Rural Electrification 
Act was passed and why the Congress 
has always supported it. One only has to 
note that there is more than one mile 
of electric line for every two rural elec- 
tric consumers in my State to understand 
how necessary the REA program is. And 
it points up how vital it is that we in 
Congress continue to give it our full 
support. 

In this day of rising farm costs and 
dwindling incomes, it is especially im- 
portant that we make certain there is a 
plentiful supply of electricity at reason- 
eu prices available to our farm fam- 

es. 

Beyond that, I believe it is time to stop 
giving lip service to the idea of rebuild- 
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ing rural America and to get on with 
the job. 

A distinguished native son of North 
Dakota, Eric Sevareid, contemplated 
some of the problems facing our country- 
side during the CBS Evening News on 
May 27. With his usual keen perception, 
Mr. Sevareid pointed out that “some- 
how, more rural people have to find it 
possible to stay there, and somehow 
more city people have to find it possible 
to move and work there.” 

A strong; viable rural electrification 
program provides the foundation upon 
which we can begin to work toward 
balancing our Nation’s population away 
from our already overcrowded cities to 
our open countryside. 

I include the full text of Mr. Sevareid’s 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

SEVAREID CONTEMPLATES U.S. RURAL SCENE 


Eric SEvAREID: The prices Americans pay 
for their food, rising more slowly than 
most things the last couple of years, are now 
beginning to rise faster than most things, 
but in spite of this, the tempers of most 
American farmers, revealed in the November 
election to be high, are not likely to simmer 
downward. 

They are still caught in the parity bind. 
Parity is the statistical relationship between 
what farm produce earns and what the 
farmer pays for his supplies and equipment. 
In an ideal world, it would stand at 100 per 
cent. In the 1968 campaign, Mr. Nixon said 
he would get it above the then-existing level 
of 74. Parity is now down to 69. 

But even a sharp rise in parity, if that’s 
possible, won't really touch the underlying 
conditions of farming and rural life in this 
country. People, money and political power 
has simply moved away from the farm coun- 
ties in a vast, demographic landslide. 

Two basic conceptions have emerged, as 
everyone has pondered what to do about 
this historic shift. One is that the excruciat- 
ing big city problems cannot be solved en- 
tirely in the big cities. Another, that farm 
areas cannot be left entirely to farming. 
Somehow, more rural people have to find it 
possible to stay there, and somehow more 
city people have to find it possible to move 
and work there. 

It’s with this fundamental level of the 
problem that some presently proposed leg- 
islation is trying to deal, There are many 
service institutions and small industries 
that can properly relocate in rural areas if 
they can get and hold trained manpower. The 
administration wants to consolidate various 
grant programs to rural areas and small 
cities, under its revenue sharing concept. 

Fifty senators, led by Pearson of Kansas, 
want tax incentives for relocated indus- 
tries; 40 senators, led by McClelland of Ar- 
kansas, would encourage allocation of federal 
contracts and manpower training programs 
for businesses that move to the countryside. 

It is hard to make a case that the United 
States as a whole is overpopulated, very easy 
to demonstrate that the distribution if pop- 
ulation has gone painfully lopsided. 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
adequate funding of loans for the Rural 
Electrification Administration has left 
our rural electric cooperatives in such an 
imperiled state that mere existence for 
many is in doubt. 

If granting these loans involved a 
handout, then hesitancy might be more 
understandable. However, these loans are 
not only repaid in full, but with interest. 
It seems incredible under these circum- 
stances, and in view of the urgency of 
maintaining sufficient power sources dur- 
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ing the summer months, that the funding 
level of the USDA’s Rural Electrification 
Administration has not been substan- 
tially increased. 

This problem is not new to my atten- 
tion. As a proponent of the Dickey-Lin- 
coln School hydroelectric power project, 
I am fully aware of the frustrations in- 
herent in trying to provide a reasonable 
and reliable source of power at an equita- 
able rate for the consumer. 

The Dickey project has a benefit/cost 
ratio of almost two to one, and like the 
REA, funds, is completely reimbursable 
with interest. It would contribute towards 
saving the consumer an estimated 25 per- 
cent annually on electric bills. This is 
especially important to the rural con- 
sumer and to the rural electric coopera- 
tives which must buy wholesale power 
from investor-owned utilities. 

The Dickey-Lincoln school project is 
located in a part of Aroostook County 
which is classified as an economic devel- 
opment area. If funded, numerous em- 
ployment opportunities would arise and 
associated wages related to project con- 
struction and future operation and main- 
tenance would result in substantial relief 
to the economically depressed area. Be- 
sides providing jobs, it would also create 
flood control, area redevelopment and 
recreation: At the same time it would 
present the only nonpolluting source of 
electric energy in existence, hydroelec- 
tric power. 

In very recent testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Public Works 
Appropriations, the National Rural Elec- 
trification Cooperative Association stated 
the view that “there is no reasonable jus- 
tification whether to further postpone 
construction of this project.” The 
NRECA points to the need for the 830,000 
kilowatts of generating capacity that the 
project offers, states that the economic 
feasibility is beyond question, and calls 
for appropriation of $1.5 million to com- 
plete the planning and get the project 
going. 

Although there is no item in the pend- 
ing budget for Dickey-Lincoln, this proj- 
ect has been supported over the years 
by both Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations. It has enjoyed bipartisan 
support in the Congress, but like the REA 
funding, has not received enough to make 
it operable. 

In a region which has the highest en- 
ergy rates in the Nation, Dickey could 
serve as a yardstick in determining cost 
comparisons. The benefits derived from 
this comparison would greatly relieve the 
area’s rural electric systems. 

Therefore, I seek your support for the 
continuation of our rural electric coop- 
eratives. This can only be accomplished 
by a substantial increase in the annual 
funding level of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. I strongly urge that this 
increase be made now, lest the REA'’s 
light becomes, like the firefly’s, very bril- 
liant and yet just as shortlived. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to join with my colleagues, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. PICKLE), 
and the gentleman from Montana (Mr. 
MELCHER) in paying tribute to the rural 
electric co-ops across America. 

In April, I had the unusual opportu- 
nity to spend some time down on the 
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farm. The Panhandle Rural Electric 
Membership Association invited me to 
speak at their annual membership meet- 
ing in Alliance, Nebr. The affair was 
billed as a cultural exchange between an 
urban Congressman and a group of 
down-to-earth rural constituents. I am 
not certain how much I enlightened them 
about urban problems, but I certainly 
learned a good deal about rural problems. 

I firmly believe that this kind of mu- 
tual understanding between rural and 
urban Americans and their representa- 
tives in Congress is urgently needed, if 
we are to work together, as we must, to 
solve our common problems. 

For the. benefit of some of my city 
Slicker colleagues who know as little 
about rural electric cooperatives as I did 
before my trip to Nebraska, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp an article which 
recently appeared in the May 28 edition 
of that fine farm publication, the Wall 
Street Journal. 

The article explains the important 
role that electric co-ops are playing in 
the development of rural areas—not just 
in terms of providing electric power, but 
as a force for community organization. 
Housing and job training are two of the 
areas in which a great deal of progress is 
being made, thanks to the efforts of the 
co-ops. 

William Jennings Bryan once said: 

Burn down your cities and leave our farms 
and your cities will spring up again as if 
by magic, but destroy our farms and the 


grass will grow in the streets of every city 
in the country. 


I hope we do not come to the point of 
testing the truth of those words. We have 
come too close to burning down our cities 
already, and we are all still waiting for 
the magical rebirth Bryan promised. In 
the meantime, it would seem that grass 
is plentiful in the streets of the city, if 
the latest figures on marihuana arrests 
are accurate. 

In sum, we have a lot of work to do, 
both in the cities and in the country- 
side, to begin to make the vision of 
America a reality, Mutual understand- 
ing of the differing but related problems 
of city and farm is urgently important. 

Some of the most significant work in 
dealing with rural development problems 
is being done by rural electric coopera- 
tives, and I urge my colleagues from the 
cities to take an interest in their activi- 
ties. 

The article referred to earlier follows: 
RURAL ELECTRIC Co-Ops DIVERSIFY IN ATTEMPT 

To KEEP More CUSTOMERS DOWN ON THE 

FARM 

(By James C. Tanner) 
Staf Reporter of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 

LAFAYETTE, La.—An aggressive new busi- 
ness is to surface in small-town 
America. It is called a rural electric cooper- 
ative. 

By name at least, the nonprofit consumer- 
owned co-ops known as rural electrics are 
old-timers. Farmers started them in the 1930s 
with 2% loans from the Rural Electrification 
Administration. They drove the kerosene 
lamp from the country side, only to find that 
more than bright lights were needed to keep 
people down on the farm. 

But now the rural electrics are making a 
comeback—by shedding the farmer image 
and by becoming activists in their com- 
munities. 

This new approach by the rural electrics 
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has made a homeowner out of Rodney Savory. 
The 23-year-old truckdriver from nearby 
Scott, La., had given up on getting a home 
loan until he attended one of the meetings 
on housing being held in this area by South- 
west Louisiana Electric Membership Corp., 
or Slemco, of Lafayette. The co-op steered 
him to the Farmers Home Administration for 
financing and told him how to apply. Mr. 
Savoy now is building a three-bedroom brick 
house. 

Thanks also to Slemco's efforts, a new 
school] for mentally retarded children is being 
built in the little town of Iota, At the town's 
request, Slemco helped Iota make a pitch 
in the Louisiana legislature for the school. 


BOOSTS PLANT, HANDLES HIRING 


The Lafayette co-op gets considerable 
credit, too, for a yarn products plant under 
construction at Martinville. The plant will 
provide 1,000 jobs for the area, reports U. J. 
Gajan, general manager of Slemco. He should 
know. After helping St. Martinville get the 
new industry, he sent Slemco staffers to the 
town to screen job applicants for the plant. 

Around the oil flelds, rice paddies and cray- 
fish and catfish farms of Cajunland—this 
French-speaking part of south Louisiana— 
Slemco is considered somewhat of a swinger. 
Its annual meeting of consumer-members 
draws more than 10,000 and is considered one 
of the biggest fetes of the year in Lafayette. 

Slemco isn't a typical co-op. With 38,000 
consumer members, it is one of the largest, 
if not the biggest, in the nation. But its 
change in emphasis to community develop- 
ment is being shared increasingly by the 
other rural electrics. 

The co-ops are sponsoring and promoting, 
and in some cases building, new houses, 
schools, parks, golf courses, swimming poois, 
hospitals, resorts and factories in the rural 
areas. Samplings of scores of the nation’s 
1,000 rural electrics indicate that at least 
three out of every 10 are involved in such 
nonpower projects in the regions they serve, 
and the trend appears to be snowballing. 

“We've got to make the rural areas more 
palatable to stop the migration to the cities,” 
says W. V. Thomas, general manager of the 
Wisconsin ‘state association of rural elec- 
trics. 

Growing evidence suggests the migration 
already has and perhaps reversed. 
With new highways and the clean air of the 
countryside beckoning, more urbanites are 
moving to smaller towns and commuting to 
jobs in the cities. Many others are building 
weekend and vacation homes in the rural 
areas. “Everybody wants his five acres in the 
country,” says a Texas co-op official. 

Obviously, the rural electrics are beginning 
to benefit. Nationally, these co-ops have 6.5 
million meters linked to their lines and are 

to add at least 150,000 more this 
year. More than half of the 20 million to 25 
million people provided power by the co- 
ops, based on four persons per meter, already 
are “nonfarm” (electricity users who may 
live on the farm but don’t make their living 
there), and seven out of eight new customers 
of the co-ops fall in this category. 

The metamorphosis in membership rolls is 
reflected in part by the changing attitudes of 
the co-ops. “To say we took the lantern off 
the farm means nothing to most of our mem- 
bers now,” says Ronald J. Knouse, manager 
of member and community services for Blue 
Ridge Electric Membership Corp., Lenoir, 
N.C. He notes that only 10% of Blue Ridge’s 
customers derive most of their income from 
farming today, versus 90% 25 years ago. 

Even so, the so-called investor-owned and 
municipal power companies are continuing 
to cut into the territories of the co-ops, leav- 
ing many of them only with still-sparsely 
settled regions. And many of the residents 


of these regions are among the nation’s poor- 
est. 


UNIQUELY EQUIPPED CATALYSTS 


An estimated 14 million impoverished 
Americans live in the rural areas. Some 50% 
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of all rural housing is sald to be substandard, 
compared with an estimated 14% in urban 
America. One South Carolina co-op surveyed 
just one of its counties and found that 40% 
of the 7,000 houses had no toilet facilities. 

Armed with such evidence, South Caro- 
lina’s rural electrics are launching “Stand 
Tall" programs throughout the state to de- 
velop jobs and job training and to provide 
housing, water and sewer systems, schools 
and recreation for the rural poor. “These are 
the people who would go on to the slums of 
the cities if not helped and become dope ad- 
dicts,” says a spokesman for the state’s elec- 
tric cooperatives. 

The co-ops have their own interests at 
heart, of course. J. U. Gajan II, director of 
power sales for Slemco, notes that the co-ops 
can increase their electricity loads by im- 
proving the lot of their customers. “We're 
not really looking at it moneywise—it’s hell 
to be poor—but if we cam move someone 
from a $2 a month house to a $5 a month 
(electric bill) we're helped too,” he says. 

Whatever the motive, the rural electrics ap- 
pear to be uniquely equipped to become catal- 
ysis for a turnaround in rural America. “The 
co-ops, usually the largest single business or- 
ganizations in their communities, have a 
corporate citizen interest in this whole mat- 
ter,” says Robert D. Partridge, general man- 
ager of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. “Many millions of future 
Americans,” he adds, “are going to have to 
have jobs and live in what are now rural areas. 
The cities can’t absorb them, and the co-ops 
need these additional consumers to offset 
their loss of farm consumers,” 


A PUSH IN HOUSING 


Other observers agree. “It’s the greatest de- 
velopment idea beyond the city limits,” says 
David A. Hamil, administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, which still 
provides financing of around $345 million a 
year to the co-ops but only for power pur- 
poses. And Congressman Wright Patman of 
Texas told the co-ops at their recent Dallas 
convention: “Slowly we are making headway 
in this area, but the rural electric coopera- 
tives must still provide the nucleus of any 
new efforts to revitalize rural communities.” 

If anybody’s unhappy about the co-ops’ ex- 
panded activities, in fact, it’s mainly the in- 
vestor-owned utilities who don’t get the 
benefit of low-cost government loans for their 
power facilities. Utility executives grumble 
that if they were able to get 2% loans, they, 
too would have more profits left over for com- 
munity development activities. 

The biggest push by the co-ops is in hous- 
ing. Their national association lobbied 
through Congress a liberalization of lending 
policies as well as additional funds for the 
Farmers Home Administration. On the home 
front, the co-ops began vigorously rounding 
up home-buyer prospects to use up the $1.5 
billion the Farmers Home Administration has 
available this fiscal year. 

The result has been a flood of home-loan 
applications into understaffed FmHA offices. 
Mills J. Vautrot, assistant county supervisor 
for the FmHA office in Lafayette, says he is 
closing twice as many housing loans this 
year, 

Many co-ops have begun helping process 
loan paperwork for the FHA. A North Caro- 
lina rural electric hired an additional man 
for this purpose. Some co-ops have put on, or 
at least assigned, as many as four staffers to 
handle FmHA loans. At Jackson, Ga., the co- 
op’s “Power-Use Organization,” wives of con- 
sumer-members of Central of Georgia Elec- 
tric Membership Corp., has made housing its 
club project this year. “By financing homes 
for them, we can hold people in the country 
and keep the poor devils out of the city,” 
says Robert F. Armstrong, manager of the 
Georgia co-op. 

JUST A COINCIDENCE 

Some co-ops are going even further on 

housing. Wisconsin’s rural electrics set up a 
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statewide housing cooperative that is using 
government grants and loans to construct 
homes for the rural poor, Similarly, at Wil- 
burton, Okla., a nonprofit housing co-op re- 
cently established by Kiamichi Electric Co- 
operative is constructing more than 600 
homes for low-income families. It is so coin- 
cidental, the co-op says, that the houses are 
all-electric. 

But houses alone aren't enough, the co-ops 
figure. So they are passing for some ameni- 
ties, too, 

In Texas, the rural electrics have helped 
establish several hundred water districts and 
are involved at the moment in developing 
LBJ State Park, named after the former 
President. In New Mexico, electric co-ops 
rode to the rescue of a narrow-gauge rail- 
way abandoned by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad. A resulting two-state joint 
venture begun by New Mexico’s rural elec- 
trics has salvaged a 67-mile stretch of scenic 
route in Colorado and New Mexico. It will be 
reopened this summer for tourists and nar- 
row-gauge railroad buffs. 

Clinton County Electric Cooperative at 
Breese, Ill., helped establish a junior college 
at nearby Centralia and then got behind 
community campaigns to improve medical 
facilities. One of the co-op’s officers headed a 
financing drive that resulted in a new 100- 
bed hospital. Now he directs a group that’s 
trying to bring in more doctors and nurses. 
The organization already has netted one new 
doctor with its campaign this year. 

PLUGGING RURAL VIRGINIA 

Jobs are important, too, and that’s why 
the co-ops are hustling for new industries 
for their areas. Earl J. Shiflet, executive man- 
ager of Virginia’s statewide association of 
electric cooperatives, now spends half his 
time making speeches in the cities to plug 
the industrial attractions of rural Virginia. 

North Carolina's Blue Ridge Electric says 
it has brought nine industries to its area in 
the past 12 months. They include textile, 
woodworking, metalworking and furniture 
plants and provide 1,200 jobs. 

At Medford, Wis., Taylor County Electric 
Cooperative puts up seed money to get new 
industries started. It’s also keen on airport 
improvements, perhaps because its 68-year- 
old manager, Charles W. Berglund Jr., got 
his pilot's license last November. 

Georgia's statewide co-op association re- 
cently hired an industrial-development spe- 
clalist who’s trying to fill the state's empty 
buildings with new firms. “Cotton is dead,” 
says a spokesman for the Georgia co-ops, 
“and there seem to be a lot of vacant ware- 
houses.” 

Eastern Maine Electric Cooperative par- 
layed a vacant warehouse it owns, into a 
thriving new industry for Calais, Maine. The 
industry, a shirt factory, did so well it has 
moved into its own new plant. Now the co-op 
is trying to get someone else to occupy the 
Warehouse, and a winemaker and a paint- 
brush manufacturer have expressed interest. 
“This is the grass roots,” says Robert V. 
Clark, manager of the co-op, adding: “If it 
doesn't start here, it doesn’t start.” 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, some weeks 
ago, I spoke on this floor about the im- 
portance of co-ops, and in particular 
REA co-ops, to our rural communities. I 
am pleased to join with a number of my 
colleagues in discussing this again today, 
for the problems facing our REA co-ops 
are severe enough, and their importance 
to a viable rural America clear enough, 
that these issues cannot be overstated. 

Those in our rural areas look to the 
rural electric cooperatives of the Nation 
for the adequate, reasonably priced sup- 
ply of electricity which is essential to 
the success of modern farming operations 
and rural area development efforts. 

As I pointed out a few weeks ago our 
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rural electric co-ops have been placed on 
a starvation diet so far as the REA loan 
program is concerned. To be sure, there 
has always been a backlog of loan ap- 
plications at REA. The fact that this 
backlog has now grown to enormous pro- 
portions is what concerns so many of us 
today. 

While the rural electric systems re- 
port that the minimum loan needs for 
fiscal year 1972 equal $804 million, the 
administration’s budget request for fiscal 
year 1972 was only $345 million. The 
budget request was effectively increased 
recently to $360 million with the release 
of $15 million in previously frozen REA 
electric loan funds. In Wisconsin the 
backlog of loan applications on Decem- 
ber 31, 1970, was over $3.3 million, and 
the total loan need through June 30, 1972, 
is estimated at $22.8 million. 

Because of inadequate loan funds, REA 
has abandoned its longstanding policy 
of financing 2-year construction pro- 
grams in favor of more costly 1-year pro- 
grams. Reserves rather than loan funds 
are being used for construction, leaving 
co-ops without adequate reserve cash on 
hand to rapidly repair storm damage to 
their systems and to meet other emer- 
gencies. An embargo has been placed 
on power supply loans at a time when 
we are facing power shortages all across 
the country. REA co-ops have recently 
established a self-help supplemental 
financing institution, the National Rural 
Utilities Cooperative Finance Corpora- 
tion—CFC—but, CFC lending operations 
will be handcuffed by limited funds dur- 
ing its early years, and can hardly be ex- 
pected to handle the existing massive 
backlog of loan needs. 

But today REA means more than just 
electricity for rural America. From 
housing to airport improvements, rural 
electric cooperatives are spearheading 
the rejuvenation of rural and small-town 
America. 

Why the effort to enter into areas of 
rural development other than electrifica- 
tion? 

As a most informative book entitled 
“Rural Electric Facts” points out: 

What happens to rural communities and 
to the economy of rural America is of crucial 
concern to the electric cooperatives which 
provide service there. The consumers on the 
lines of the cooperatives own the systems; 
they also reside, earn their livelihood, and 
pay taxes within the rural communities 
where the cooperatives serve. 


Certainly there is a great deal to be 
done to improve the quality of life for 
those in our rural communities. Esti- 
mates are that 14 million impoverished 
Americans live in rural areas, and that 
50 percent of rural housing is substand- 
ard. An NRECA survey a few years ago 
found 1.7 million substandard homes in 
rural electric cooperative lines. 

For this reason a major effort for rural 
rejuvenation has been made in the hous- 
ing field. Wisconsin rural electrics have 
set up a statewide housing cooperative, 
and others have spurred prospective 
home buyers to make use of $1.5 billion 
in Farmers Home Administration funds. 

All this may seem uninteresting, if not 
completely irrelevant, to many citizens in 
our urban centers. But rural and urban 
problems are often directly related. 

As the Wisconsin rural electric co-ops 
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noted in a statement of principles for 
1971: 

Many of today’s pressing urban problems 
are due to an overwhelming population con- 
gestion which places impossible demands on 
the capacity of cities to provide jobs and 
services, 


Rural development programs including 
the attraction of new industries and the 
creation of jobs in rural America, the 
protection of our natural resources, 
transportation improvement, and man- 
power training programs are designed to 
keep rural residents in rural areas, and 
to encourage those who have found 
crowding, unemployment and pollution 
in the cities to return to their former 
homes in rural communities. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, no one can 
deny that REA’s objectives of replacing 
the lantern with the light bulb in rural 
America has been accomplished, and ad- 
mirably so. With the help of the admin- 
istration and the Congress, especially 
in the form of loan funds, I am sure we 
can expect rural electrics to continue to 
provide a significant amount of the 
power needs of rural America. It seems 
increasingly clear that they will become 
involved in other rural development ef- 
forts as well. 

What all this means is that those in 
rural communities, and those in our ur- 
ban areas too, owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to our REA co-ops. It is certainly 
fitting and proper that we in the House 
take the time today to both honor them 
and discuss some of their problems. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the rural 
electrification program has played an 
important role in the development of 
rural Illinois and I am proud to salute 
the leaders who have done so much to 
make the rural electric cooperatives effec- 
tive community builders in my State. 

One of the actions of the rural electric 
leaders nationally that I support is their 
decision to develop a way to obtain from 
the private money market more of their 
capital. They voted in 1969 to establish 
the National Rural Utilities Cooperative 
Finance Corporation—CFC. This is an 
independent, self-help credit institution, 
created by the member rural electric 
systems to provide supplemental financ- 
ing for the rural electrification pro- 
gram—an approach I had long urged. 

I regard the accomplishment as a re- 
markable step and one which the mem- 
bers of this House ought to recognize and 
support. 

Faced with power demands which are 
doubling about every 7 years, the rural 
electrics require large sums of new capi- 
tal in order to meet their needs. This is 
similar in the entire utility industry. 

As industries move into rural areas to 
find room for expansion and new mem- 
bers move to rural electric lines almost 
daily, it has become necessary to find 
additional capital to finance heavier fa- 
cilities and to construct new services. 
Projections indicate that from $6 to $7.5 
billion in new capital may be required 
within the next 15 years if the rural 
electrics are to keep pace with demand. 

CFC’s principal objective is to fill a 
portion of the gap between the amount 
Congress appropriates for REA loans and 
the actual needs of the program, In order 
to reach this objective, the rural elec- 
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tries are utilizing their own resources 
through CFC in order to establish a basis 
for securing additional financing from 
private investors. 

The purposes of CFC, as set forth in 
the articles of incorporation, are “to pro- 
vide, secure, and arrange financing for 
its members and patrons as required by 
them for the planning, initiation and ex- 
ecution of their programs, projects and 
undertakings conducted in accordance 
with, and in pursuance of their objec- 
tives under the statutes of their respec- 
tive places of organization and opera- 
tion, in the United States of America, its 
territories and possessions, for the pri- 
mary and mutual benefit of the patrons 
of the association and their patrons, as 
ultimate consumers.” 

Incorporated in April 1969, under the 
District of Columbia Cooperative Asso- 
ciation Act, CFC is a nonprofit coopera- 
tive organization. 

Membership in CFC is open to coop- 
erative or nonprofit public corporations, 
utility districts, and other public bodies, 
which have received or are eligible to 
receive a loan or a commitment for a 
loan from REA and which are engaged or 
planning to engage in furnishing utility 
services to their members and patrons 
for their use as ultimate consumers. Fed- 
erations and statewide, regional, and na- 
tional associations which are owned and 
controlled by the above-mentioned or- 
ganizations are also eligible for mem- 
bership. 

At the present time, a total of 787 sys- 
tems are members of CFC. 

Capital for CFC is obtained from four 
principal sources: membership fees, 
purchase of capital term certificates by 
the member systems, operating income, 
and long- and short-term senior debt 
obligations offered to the public. 

In order to become a member of CFC, 
the systems must pay a membership 
fee. No interest is paid on membership 
certificates. 

Investments in capital term certificates 
are based upon prescribed formulas 
which assure equitable treatment for all 
members. These capital term certificates 
have a maturity of 50 years and bear an 
interest rate of 3 percent. In addition, 
any system borrowing from CFC will be 
required to invest 5 percent of the total 
loan amount in additional capital term 
certificates. 

When CFC takes its securities to the 
market, the loan portfolio will include 
mortgages on: a number of systems lọ- 
cated throughout the Nation. This will 
give the portfolio greater diversity. 
Through a technique of substitution, CFC 
will be able to keep its portfolio strong 
and more attractive to investors. Level 
debt service and an outstanding credit 
record established over the 35-year his- 
tory of rural electrification are additional 
features which appeal to investors. 

CFC loans are divided into three cate- 
gories: First, unsecured short-term 
loans; second, concurrent CFC-REA 
long-term secured loans and third, 100 
percent CFC long-term secured loans to 
both distribution and power-type bor- 
rowers. 

The short-term loans are made for a 
maximum period of 18 months with a 
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limit of $1 million on any single loan 
to an individual system. Interest rates 
on these unsecured loans will be based 
upon the prime rate being charged by 
commercial banks. 

The CFC-REA concurrent loans are 
for longer periods, usually 35 years, with 
the interest rate on CFC’s portion of the 
loan based primarily upon the basis of 
CFC’s operating and reserve needs. 

Both REA and CFC will participate 
in these loans in accordance with speci- 
fications set forth in the CFC-REA com- 
mon mortgage. CFC loans will be con- 
ditioned upon REA approval and agree- 
ment to accommodate the REA lien on 
all the borrower’s property so as to give 
the CFC lien equal security status pro 
rata with the REA liens. 

At the present time, concurrent loans 
are being made on a 90-10 basis, with 
REA making 90 percent of the loan and 
CFC the remaining 10 percent. 

Due to demographic, managerial, and 
economic conditions within the areas 
they serve, some systems are unable to 
pay more for the money they borrow. 
Some are simply too small to be efficient. 
These systems will continue to require 
REA financing until they reach sufficient 
strength through consolidation or other- 
wise to pay a higher rate for the money 
they borrow. The concurrent REA-CFC 
loan program provides a blend on inter- 
est costs that is commensurate with the 
systems’ ability to pay. 

REA supports the objectives of CFC 
and has cooperated to the fullest extent 
in assisting the young credit institution 
in meeting the many challenges it has 
faced on its way to its present status of 
being an operating entity. 

Projections indicate that the rural 
electric systems may require as much 
new capital within the next 15 years as 
has been invested in the program in its 
35-year history. Congress cannot realis- 
tically be expected to appropriate all the 
funds required to meet these growth de- 
mands. Therefore, the role of CFC is 
highly important as it seeks to fill the 
gap that exists between what Congress 
is willing to appropriate for REA loans 
and actual needs of the program. 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is an hon- 
or for me to have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this special order. Indiana’s 
rural areas owe much of its growth to 
the Indiana Statewide Rural Electric Co- 
operative, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to enclose an arti- 
cle written by Mr. Edward L., Hasnerl, 
general manager of Indiana Statewide. I 
strongly concur with Mr. Hasnerl’s ac- 
curate history of the growth of rural 
Indiana. 

Tue STRENGTH oF RURAL INDIANA 
(By Edward L. Hasnerl) 

During 1970 Indiana’s farmers received 
a record $1.5-billion in cash receipts from 
the sale of their products. Income from 
the sale of livestock and livestock products 
totaled $811.9-million; the sale of crops ac- 
counted for receipts of $698.4-million, 

These figures, compiled by state and fed- 
eral statisticians at Purdue University, do 
not include any government farm program 
payments. 

Although the number of Hoosiers earning 
their livings by working on Indiana's 98,000 
farms total less than three percent of the 
state’s work force, their productivity makes 
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agriculture one of the state’s largest in- 
dustries. 

Naturally, Indiana ranked tenth on the 
basis of total cash receipts in 1970, 

Although small in numbers, we must rec- 
ognize Indiana’s farmers as very important 
to the economic well-being of the state. 

We must recognize, too, that Indiana's 
farmers and their counterparts across our 
nation set our tables with an unequalled 
variety and quality of food. The farmers in 
Indiana and the nation, through a miracle of 
efficiency, makes it possible for us to eat 
better than ever at a smaller proportion of 
take-home pay than at any time in history 
anywhere. 

It is not by mere coincidence that the 
progress of our nation as the world’s eco- 
nomic leader closely parallels the success of 
America’s farmers as efficient producers of 
food and fiber. 

The strength of Indiana and the nation, in 
very large measure, is the result of the in- 
creasing efficiency and productivity of her 
first citizens, the farmers. 

For these reasons, we are heartened by the 
Administration’s recently expressed concern 
for the continued development of rural 
America. In March President Nixon's proposal 
for a rural revenue sharing plan was sub- 
mitted to Congress. This plan proposes a 
total of $1.1-billion for the 50 states (22- 
million earmarked for Indiana) to brighten 
the economic life in the nation’s rural areas 
and in small rural communities. In early 
May President Nixon signed the Rural Tele- 
phone Bank bill in ceremonies preceding his 
“Salute to Agriculture.” Even more recent- 
ly, the Administration released a total of 
$17-million of previously appropriated Rural 
Electrification Administration loan funds— 
funds which are now being made available 
to the nation’s rural electric cooperatives. 

Looking back, it is worthy of note that the 
greatest acceleration of farm efficiency oc- 
curred with the advent of rural electrifica- 
tion. This is not to say electric power on the 
farm accounts for the total of American agri- 
culture’s miraculous achievements. There are 
many factors in the resulting equation: the 
work of our great agricultural universities, 
the introduction of mechanization to the 
farm, the development of better agricultural 
chemicals through the application of science 
and technology, the increased extension of 
credit to farmers, and the strengthening of 
rural institutions. All have made important 
contributions to the development of rural 
Indiana and rural America. 

The coming of age of the American farmer, 
however, is closely related to the creation 
and growth of rural electrification in the 
United States as national policy. 

In Indiana, Purdue University and the 
commercial power companies played a sig- 
nificant and pioneering role in introducing 
electric power to Hoosier farms. By 1935, 
more than 12 percent of Indiana's farms, 
when then numbered many thousands more 
than today, were supplied with central station 
electricity. 

By the middle 1930’s, however, with Amer- 
ica in the midst of an almost paralyzing de- 
pression, it became increasingly evident that 
the commercial power companies could not 
be expected to invest unlimited stockholders’ 
funds into the admittedly risky and expen- 
sive task of providing rural America with 
electric service. 

In 1935, the task of lighting rural Indiana 
and rural America was largely assumed by 
the organization of locally owned and op- 
erated rural electric cooperatives financed 
with loans from the federal government’s 
Rural Electrification Administration. The 
first such rural electric cooperative was the 
Boone County Rural Electric Membership 
Corporation (REMC), headquartered at Leb- 
anon, Indiana. 

Today there are 42 rural electric coopera- 
tives in Indiana serving more than 200,000 
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Hoosier families and businesses and other 
institutions located in rural Indiana. With- 
in a space of less than 35 years, rural] elec- 
trification has made it possible for almost 
every single Hoosier, no matter how remote 
his home or farm may be, to receive electric- 
ity, an essential service in today’s America. 

Although Indiana’s rural electric systems 
serve only 5.4 consumers per mile of elec- 
tric line (compared to the more than 48 
customers per mile of line served by the 
state’s commercial power companies), the 
combination of non-profit operation and low- 
cost capital made available through REA has 
made it possible for rural consumers to stay 
apace with their city cousins. They have not 
been forced to pay a large premium for elec- 
tric power, a commodity so important to the 
American way-of-life and standard of living. 

Historically, the nation’s rural electric co- 
operatives and Indiana’s REMCs were not ex- 
pected to generate their requirements for 
capital within their rate structures. This was 
in keeping with the recognition that the 
amounts of capital needed to provide utility 
service is not available in the collective 
pockets of America’s farmers. The capital 
made available through REA was expected 
to be repaid, however, and has been. The 
repayment record of the rural electrics is al- 
most 100 percent. 

The capital required of today’s farmers re- 
mains at a fantastically high level. The in- 
vestment the average farmer has in his farm 
and tools is higher per worker than the rest 
of industry. 

In Indiana, for example, the total value of 
farm land and buildings, according to Purdue 
University economists, was $6.8 billion on 
March 1, 1970. The cost of farm machinery 
and equipment used on these farms repre- 
sents an almost equally large investment of 
capital. 

Even though Indiana’s farmers had total 
cash receipts of $1.5 billion in 1970—a record 
high, realized net income per farm dropped 
six percent from the 1969 average. According 
to preliminary estimates for 1970, the aver- 
age net income was only $5,680 per farm. 
Considering the average Hoosier farmer has 
about $40,000 invested in land and buildings 
and almost as much or more in machinery 
and equipment, his return per dollar invested 
and per hour of labor is minimal. 

The farm crisis may be described as a 
farmer squeezed between soaring operating 
costs and a marginal return on his invest- 
ment and for his efforts. 

On top of this rural crisis is the one facing 
rura] America’s rural electric systems. They 
are being squeezed between the growing de- 
mand for more and more electricity which 
means enlarged and improved utility plants 
and the scarcity of capital funds. 

In recent years, the rural electric coopera- 
tives’ banker, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, has not been appropriated 
enough money to meet all the demands of 
its borrowers. Increasingly, the rural electric 
systems have been forced to dip into their re- 
serve funds to meet their capital require- 
ments, 

The level of reserve funds have now 
reached a dangerously low level unless the 
rural electric systems can be assured REA 
will be provided with adequate funds for 
next fiscal year. 

A survey of the capital needs of Indiana's 
rural electric cooperatives, conducted by the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, reveals that Indiana's rural electrics 
will have submitted loan requests to REA 
totaling $4.7-million by June 30 this year. 
Additional requests totaling $7.17-million 
will be submitted during the next fiscal year. 
The two figures total $11.87-million. 

Considering the reserve level now being 
maintained by most of Indiana's rural elec- 
tric systems, REA appropriations which do 
not meet Indiana’s needs as well as the capi- 
tal needs of the other states, could seriously 
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impair their ability to provide their con- 
sumers with reliable service at a competitive 
cost. This would be a blow to rural develop- 
ment in Indiana and the nation. 

The strength of rural Indiana should be 
enhanced rather than hindered. The strength 
of America depends a great deal upon the 
strength of rural America. 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
rural electrification has done much to 
enhance the quality of life in our rural 
areas by providing electric services for 
modern conveniences. 

I am deeply concerned with the con- 
tinuing financial dilemma in which rural 
electric cooperatives in Arkansas find 
themselves. Over the past several years 
insufficient funds have been provided to 
meet loan requirements and excess funds 
and reserves are depleted to a danger- 
ous level. The loan application backlog in 
Arkansas stood at $35,701,000 as of De- 
cember 31, 1970, with a total of $63,182,- 
912 needed to meet this backlog and new 
applications through fiscal 1972. 

The example of North Arkansas elec- 
trie cooperative at Salem is illustrative. 
In January 1969, they applied for a loan 
of $1,745,000. This was cut in half ini- 
tially but they were forced to continue 
with the construction program and as 
it turned out, their requirements for new 
homes exceeded even the amount of the 
original application. Later, the remain- 
ing half was loaned. Then in Decem- 
ber 1970 North Arkansas submitted an 
application for $2,583,658. In February, 
this was reduced by REA to a loan of 
$1,000,000 and yet the construction pro- 
gram represented by the original appli- 
cation still must be carried out. The re- 
sult has been that since 1968, this co- 
operative has had a serious accounts pay- 
able problem. They have run as much 
as 6 months behind in payments to one 
supplier in the amount of $320,000. They 
normally run 3 months behind in pay- 
ing their wholesale power bills which, at 
the end of the 3 months’ period, have ac- 
cumulated in the neighborhood of $300,- 
000. 

Other cooperatives have had the same 
experience as North Arkansas Electric 
Cooperative. This is particularly true in 
the fast growing cooperatives which have 
been called upon to connect large num- 
bers of all-electric homes, such as the 
Carroll Electric Cooperative with its 
obligation to serve the Bella Vista and 
McCullough corporation developments. 

We must provide more funds or find 
other resources to help the co-ops. It 
is an investment in our future prog- 
ress—and an investment which is re- 
turned to the Government with interest. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to join with others 
in calling to the attention of this House 
the accomplishments of our REA pro- 
gram through the years, as well as to 
emphasize their present problems as a 
result of the lack of adequate funding to 
continue their purpose of providing nec- 
essary electrical power to thousands of 
rural families who, without REA, would, 
in all probability, still be deprived of this 
necessity of life. 

I am extremely pleased that the exec- 
utive branch of our Government finally 
decided a few days ago to release funds 
which previously had been withheld, but, 
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in view of the demands, this sum of $15 
million barely touches the surface of the 
proven needs. In the area of generation, 
it is especially important that we con- 
sider the projected shortage of power 
which, in all probability, will occur dur- 
ing these summer months, just as it did 
last year. 

It is my hope that the congressional 
committees involved will have the fore- 
sight to approve the necessary funds to 
permit our electric cooperatives to fulfill 
their dedicated mission of providing serv- 
ice to all of our rural and, in many cases, 
low-income citizens, at the lowest cost 
possible. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most pleased to join my distinguished 
colleagues in this discussion of the rural 
electrification program and its role in the 
development of rural America, past, 
present, and future. 

I can remember as a farm boy, born 
and raised on a farm near Kewaunee, 
Wis., the days when there were no elec- 
tric lights, no electric power for farm 
chores, and no telephones to lighten the 
burden of the farm family’s long days. 
This was a time when the private com- 
panies would not extend these modern- 
day conveniences, because it was not 
considered economically feasible to ex- 
tend service into rural areas. Unbeliev- 
able progress has been made since those 
days. 

When I came to Congress 29 years ago, 
I kept these memories. Every time I am 
called upon to cast my vote on an REA 
proposal, recall my own personal ex- 
perience on the family farm and similar 


experiences of the rural people of Wis- 


consin’s 10th Congressional District, 
whom I am privileged to represent in 
the Congress. If it were not for the 14 
rural electric cooperatives which serve in 
my District, I know that many of the 
rural people living there would still be 
without modern electric service for a 
number of these co-ops serve less than 
the national rural electric average of 3.8 
consumers per mile of line. 

I know of no other program which 
has meant more for rural people and for 
the Nation as a whole than rural electri- 
fication. This view is shared by many 
others in Congress. 

And yet, with all the accomplishments 
by REA and by the locally owned rural 
electric systems, more can be done— 
more has to be done. Already, REA and 
its borrowers are furnishing leadership 
in the fuller development of rural Amer- 
ica’s resources. In many parts of the 
country, officers and directors and man- 
agers of rural electric cooperatives are 
helping to create better opportunities 
for jobs, more attractive living condi- 
tions, and greater contribution to the 
Nation’s economy. 

They are doing this by encouraging 
the creation of both small and large in- 
dustry and business enterprises in the 
rural communities they serve. They give 
advice on planning, drawn from their 
own experience and familiarity with local 
resources. They help locate financing. 
They use the leverage of their own mem- 
bership organizations to secure water and 
sewage disposal systems, better schools 
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and health facilities, recreation attrac- 
tions and provide electric service—an es- 
sential ingredient for any rural area de- 
velopment. 

America’s countryside has much to of- 
fer: Fresh air to breathe, clear water to 
drink, space for stretching and relaxing. 
Some of the people who are crowded into 
the cities—70 percent of our population 
existing on 1 percent of the space in these 
United States—will prefer rural living if 
they can have modern conveniences, ade- 
quate housing, and jobs. 

Providing adequate REA loan funds for 
our rural electric cooperatives is, there- 
fore, essential not only to maintain ade- 
quate electric service in rural America, 
it is essential for the development of rural 
America. Urban America has a stake in 
this, too, for unless the outmigration 
from rural areas is halted and reversed, 
the problems of our already overcrowded 
cities will continue to multiply. 

For these reasons, I strongly support 
a substantial increase in the REA electric 
loan program for fiscal 1972, and I urge 
my colleagues to join me in this endeavor. 
The need is great—the cause is a worthy 
one. We cannot afford to be pennywise, 
dollar foolish by keeping the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives on a starvation diet. For 
if they are permitted to wither away for 
a lack of adequate capital, so too will 
wither our chances for developing rural 
America. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues what I consider to be a very 
important new development in rural 
electrification. 

From the start of the REA program, 
back in 1935, up until quite recently, REA 
was the only source of capital for rural 
electric cooperatives. But now, a new and 
supplemental source of capital has been 
added to the program. 

I refer to the National Rural Utilities 
Cooperative Finance Corporation, more 
commonly known as CFC. 

In February, two rural electric loans 
were approved that were the first in 
which REA funds were supplemented by 
CFC funds in order to make up the total 
amount of the loans. Those loans, in 
other words, were financed in the propor- 
tion of 90 percent of REA money, and 
10 percent CFC money. 

Things are moving along well now for 
this new supplemental financing institu- 
tion, and I have learned that a number of 
additional REA loans were supplemented 
by CFC loans during the month of May. 
There will doubtless be more to come. 

Now I would like to underscore the im- 
portance of CFC, to place it in the proper 
perspective for my colleagues, and par- 
ticularly those from urban and suburban 
areas who may perhaps be somewhat less 
aware of the importance of rural elec- 
trification in making sure that this great 
country has, not only sufficient food and 
fiber from its farmers, but even more 
than it needs, so that much of our farm 
production can be exported to other 
countries around the world that are not 
as blessed as we are. 

For 35 years, the rural electrics de- 
pended almost completely upon REA, 
that is, upon the Federal Government, 
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for their loan funds. In one or two in- 
stances co-ops were able to go out and 
get financing on their own, but in 999%o9 
percent of the cases, the cooperatives had 
to borrow from their Government. These 
cooperatives do not serve many consum- 
ers per mile of line, and it is only natural 
that most bankers would not be much in- 
terested in lending money unless it brings 
in a substantial return. 

But thanks to those 35 years of Federal 
financing, a number of rural electric co- 
operatives have reached a fairly sound 
position financially. They have achieved 
a sufficient degree of financial stability 
so that they can absorb a higher rate of 
interest on part of their loans and still 
adequately serve their rural consumers 
with dependable and reasonably-priced 
electricity. 

And recognizing that they could do 
so, the rural electric cooperatives got to- 
gether and agreed to establish and pro- 
vide seed capital, for their own self-help 
financing institution, CFC. I am pleased 
to report that the rural electrics in my 
home State of Texas are strongly sup- 
porting CFC. I understand that 84 Texas 
rural electrics are already full-fledged 
members of CFC and that three others 
have applied for membership. 

So, as you can see, where once rural 
electric cooperatives depended solely on 
the Federal Government, they have 
established for themselves an institution 
that can take part of the financing bur- 
den from the Government. 

I do not say that REA loan funds are 
not needed. No, the situation is far from 
that. REA funds in sufficient measure are 
still vitally needed. But insofar as they 
are able to do so, rural electric coopera- 
tives are now investing money in CFC so 
that they will have an additional source 
of capital. 

Ultimately, CFC will go out on the open 
market and sell securities that will raise 
additional money, not from the Federal 
Government, but from the same private 
investors who invest their money in what 
are commonly known as the investor- 
owned utilities. Incidentally, investor- 
owned utilities are doing an excellent job 
of providing service to urban and sub- 
urban areas of the Nation. 

It is clear, then, that the rural elec- 
trics—with the help of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—are slowly advancing to a posi- 
tion of less dependence on REA. In view 
of the huge amounts of money necessary 
to install, improve, and upgrade electric 
facilities, this has taken a long time. But, 
in my judgment, it is certainly a step in 
the right direction. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add a few remarks to those al- 
ready given today on the floor concern- 
ing the present energy crisis and the fine 
role which the rural electric coops are 
playing in alleviating this situation. 

A hundred years ago seemingly end- 
less cords of wood supplied over 70 per- 
cent of the U.S. energy needs, but by 
1900 coal had become the energy king. 
At mid-20th century, petroleum took over 
first place, and in a few more years nat- 
ural gas took over second place with coal 
taking third. If this competition spurred 
on by technology and our growing energy 
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needs continues, then we may see ura- 
nium replace coal during the 1980’s as the 
third place supplier of energy. 

The power structure in our Nation, 
both in politics and utilities, may be in 
for something of a shock if the power 
needs of our Nation are not met. Poli- 
ticians and power companies may find 
out that all the insulation in the world 
will not shield them from the effects of 
brownouts or blackouts that will occur in 
an energy short America. 

Japan has already become an importer 
of power in the form of liquefied natural 
gas transported in Swedish-built cryo- 
genic tankers. These supercold tankers 
are capable of carrying 440,000 barrels 
of gas which is the equivalent of more 
than a billion cubic feet of natural gas. 
Nor is the United States immune from 
this. 

Two years ago the United States Bu- 
reau of Natural Gas indicated that more 
and more evidence was pointing to the 
inescapable conclusion that natural gas 
levels were diminishing to critical levels 
in relation to need. 

But as some men create these problems, 
other men can provide solutions. For 
example, if our coal-fired generating 
plants were as efficient as they were in 
1900, a million kilowatt plant would re- 
quire almost 70,000 tons of coal instead 
of the presently consumed 9,000 tons. We 
have by no means exhausted all of our 
power sources. Hydroelectric power 
which presently provides 4 percent of 
our energy needs has only been developed 
to 25 percent of its capacity. Geothermal 
heat has only begun its power career, and 
there are great possibilities in solar 
energy. I have read that the French have 
performed an experiment in harnessing 
the tides which may open vast possibil- 
ities. And, if all the pollution problems 
surrounding nuclear energy can be 
solved, we would have even another 
source of energy. 

But all the above technological in- 
novations will involve a large capital in- 
vestment. Electric power is both a con- 
dition and a cause of economic growth. 
One reason why there are rural pockets 
of poverty and joblessness is that not 
enough electric power is available to 
these areas to attract industry or to pro- 
vide for modern family living. As an 
average, power loads on rural electric 
lines double every 8 years. And yet, 
since 1965, the REA electric loan pro- 
gram has been held to a level of $350 
million or less. In view of this, it should 
hardly come as a surprise that REA has 
a backlog of loan applications totaling 
almost $300 million. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and the rural electric co-ops have 
done a fine job with the means at their 
disposal. At the time of my election to 
Congress in 1946, the Eighth District had 
a little more than 8,800 consumers and 
2,500 miles of line. Today, in my district, 
I am proud to say, there are over 57,000 
consumers and 13,500 miles of line. There 
are no delinquent payments, and nobody 
has ever defaulted on a loan. 

Rural electric co-ops are not just users, 
they are producers. Some 40 percent of 
the wholesale electric energy serving the 
REA program is being furnished by gen- 
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erating facilities owned by the rural co- 
operatives themselves. The rural co-ops 
are a vital link providing all Americans 
with electricity, and if they and rural 
America are to be kept alive they will 
have to expand their facilities. One meth- 
od which has been suggested is the fund- 
ing of generating facilities by using tax- 
exempt municipal bonds. There are oth- 
er methods which also should not be 
overlooked. 

If rural America is supplied with 
abundant power needs, then she can play 
a great role in helping to lessen the prob- 
lems that go along with the overcrowd- 
ing of our Nation’s cities and the result- 
ing degradation of the quality of life in 
the major population centers. There is 
room to grow in the country and Con- 
gress owes it to the American people 
to provide the conditions for that 
growth. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter on the subject of Con- 
gressman PICKLE’s special order and at 
the end of my special order on REA. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


THE CASE FOR A RESPONSIBLE RU- 
RAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to rise in support of REA’s elec- 
trification program, just as I have sup- 
ported its objectives all during my serv- 
ice in Congress. This program has helped 
bring the convenience and comfort of 
electric power to virtually every farm in 
the United States, and has helped revolu- 
tionize American agriculture. 

In addition, REA has been a bipartisan 
program; one that has had the support 
of every President and every Congress 
since 1935. At the appropriations hear- 
ings this year, the present REA Adminis- 
trator received high, bipartisan praise 
for the excellent manner in which he has 
been conducting the program. I am 
pleased to join today in congratulating 
REA and its borrowers upon their suc- 
cesses. 

Against this background, I view with 
dismay and concern the current efforts 
being instigated by a small group within 
the REA movement to secure a totally ir- 
responsible increase in the REA budget— 
a fantastic $804 million in loan author- 
izations for fiscal year 1972. These efforts 
are accompanied by a blatant attempt to 
misinform the Congress about the true 
needs of REA borrowers and how the 
actual needs are being met. 

Moreover, these efforts come at a time 
when the cities are crying out desperate- 
ly for Federal help in financing vital pro- 
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grams for poverty, hunger, rebuilding 
of ghetto areas, job training, medical 
care, drug rehabilitation, vocational edu- 
cation, and a host of other programs. 
Against these desperate needs, this at- 
tempt to grab off scarce Federal re- 
sources for REA is bound to create dis- 
content, and contribute to rural-urban 
alienation at a time when we all must be 
pulling together. Surely, when confront- 
ed with this conflict in priorities, the 
group that is urging extremely high REA 
loans will find that they have cost the 
REA movement the sympathetic support 
of the cities. 

Now that President Nixon has released 
the $15 million that was held in reserve, 
the amended budget will call for a 1972 
loan authorization of $345 million. While 
this is a tight budget, this level of fund- 
ing is sufficient to meet the reasonable 
needs of REA borrowers, and is consistent 
with REA budget requests for the past 
several years. 

Despite the fact that this budget, with 
prudent administration, is ample to meet 
the need, some elements are calling for 
a loan authorization of more than double 
the budget; almost double, even, REA’s 
record single-year appropriation. There 
is no doubt in anyone’s mind that this 
group really does not expect to get the 
kind of money it so recklessly advocates. 
These are the people who believe REA 
borrowers should remain forever wholly 
dependent on the Government. Basically, 
they are opposed to independent financ- 
ing for rural electric cooperatives be- 
cause their influence over the program 
would diminish, They are the same people 
who make a profession out of convincing 
local cooperatives that their program is 
always in jeopardy and then take per- 
sonal credit each year for the support 
Congress gives it. They are hoping now 
that by making wild proposals for fan- 
tastically high loan authorizations, they 
can get a whopping big compromise set- 
tlement out of this body—something like 
$500 or $600 million—which they will use 
to inflate their own importance. To try 
to justify their position, they have had 
to dream up some outrageous and fal- 
lacious arguments in an attempt to de- 
lude Congress on the actual needs of 
REA borrowers. Here are some of their 
more extreme and absurd statements— 
and the answers to them. 

The statement is made that— 

The rural electric systems have plowed 
back their reserve funds into plant to the 
limit of prudence and beyond. 


Therefore, they contend, more 2-per- 
cent money is needed. The fact is that 
REA electric borrowers’ general funds 
actually increased over the past year. 
The total of general funds, cushion of 
credit, and unadvanced loan funds comes 
to about $1.6 billion in resources now 
available to the electric borrowers. 

They refer to “dangerous” rate in- 
creases by wholesale power suppliers, 
and lament that— 

Thus far, proposed or granted increases 
during the past year amount to some $15.6 
Million a year of additional costs for rural 
Americas. 


They claim this indicates a need for 
the Government to finance more genera- 
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tion construction. The fact is that the 
rates of rural cooperatives have in- 
creased with the general increase in the 
cost of living, and that rate increases 
have been the pattern recently through- 
out the electric utility industry, public 
and private, for reasons which have 
nothing to do with the adequacy of the 
REA loan program, and which are cer- 
tainly not peculiar to rural America. The 
reasons for rate increases are higher fuel 
costs, higher salaries, higher construction 
costs, and so forth—the point being that 
these have occurred in all segments of 
the electric industry, irrespective of own- 
ership, and self-generation would be 
faced with the very same problems. 

The ridiculous inference is made that 
REA’s “cash management program” is 
responsible for the migration of young 
people from the country to the city. Un- 
der this program, the rural cooperatives 
are called upon to hold their reserves 
at 8 percent of plant—and in calculating 
this, REA excludes, appropriately, many 
cooperative investments such as U.S. 
Government securities which cannot be 
liquidated without a loss of capital, in- 
vestments and commitments to invest 
in organizations such as Cooperative 
Finance Corp., data processing centers, 
and approved power supply organiza- 
tions. There is not a single known case 
of an electric borrower being unable to 
give adequate service to its members or 
being unable to meet its cash operating 
requirements because of this program. 
Rather, it is aimed at insuring borrowers 
remain in sound financial condition. To 
infer that cash management, or any 
other feature of the REA program, is re- 
sponsible for the migration or rural 
young people to the city is patently ab- 
surd. The fact is that the migration has 
taken place in spite of the electrification 
of the countryside. It could be argued 
that electrification of the farm may even 
be a factor in stimulating the migra- 
tion, since it has greatly reduced rural 
manpower needs. I reject out of hand 
the inference that more and more elec- 
tricity will make the farm more and 
more attractive to young people. The 
problem is, as it has always been, “How 
do you keep them down on the farm after 
they have seen Paree?” 

The statement is made that “today a 
loan approval is a maybe,” sug- 
gesting that the Government’s word 
is no longer good. With this state- 
ment, the term “loan approval” has 
been deliberately intermingled with the 
phrase, “loan advance.” Everyone knows 
a loan agreement is a formal contract 
between the Government and a borrow- 
er and, if it is not carried out, is subject 
to court action. REA has never restricted 
advances where the need for cash was 
clear, REA’s current outlay plan indi- 
cates that about $413 million will be ad- 
vanced to electric borrowers in fiscal year 
1971, and the fact that this is the largest 
amount ever advanced in a single year 
has not deterred one bit the wild claims 
of these extremists. 

Another fallacious charge is that de- 
linquencies on REA loans are increas- 
ing; and that this situation is caused by 
inadequate Joan. funds. Nonsense. The 
program and the borrowers overall are 
in solid financial shape. REA data dis- 
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closes, first, that there has been no sig- 
nificant increase in loan delinquencies, 
and second, that such delinquencies as 
exist are due primarily to weak operat- 
ing conditions, with inability or failure 
to accumulate the reserves recommended 
by REA, As of March 31, this year, some 
76 percent of the total amount of delin- 
quencies was attributable to one G and 
T borrower and this arose from a dis- 
rupted construction schedule and de- 
layed operations caused by court action. 
Out of the seven other small delinquen- 
cies, all save two have been corrected 
and even those two are now in the proc- 
ess of being reduced. In none of the eight 
were the level of loans or REA policy 
responsible for the delinquency, Rather, 
the reasons were such things as storm 
damage, litigation, and general operating 
conditions. In fact, it was REA that 
bailed them out. 

Another statement is that the current 
$345 million loan level has reduced many 
rural electric systems to a “hand-to- 
mouth operation”. This statement is sim- 
ply not justified by the large amount of 
financial resources available to REA bor- 
rowers. As I pointed out earlier, loan ad- 
vances this year are at an all-time high. 
Furthermore, there is another source of 
loans available to borrowers—namely, 
the Cooperative Finance Corp. The CFC 
is a self-help supplemental financing in- 
stitution established by the rural coop- 
eratives themselves to supplement REA 
financing and eventually to establish the 
rural cooperatives on a completely inde- 
pendent and self-sustaining basis. Some 
772 rural electric systems have joined 
CFC and have already subscribed $117 
million in capital, This is an eminently 
laudable step which should be warmly 
applauded. I should like to point out, 
however, that those who are seeking an 
unrealistically high level of REA 2 per- 
cent loans are, in effect, undercutting 
CFC. An independent institution would 
have difficulty finding borrowers at 74% 
percent interest, even if they could afford 
to pay it, if the temptation of unlimited 
2 percent Government loans was avail- 
able. If this borrowers institution is to 
succeed, a balance must be maintained 
between what it can do with loans at 
market rates and what REA should do 
with Government loans at 2 percent. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The figure I have of the amount ac- 
tually put into the CFC is $49 million. 
The gentleman makes reference to $117 
million. I believe this ought to be estab- 
lished at this point. Whatever the 
amount is, itis a beginning. 

Mr. MICHEL, Right, and the amount 
of $117 million is that which has been 
subscribed. 

Mr. PICKLE. We hope it will grow. I 
believe the gentleman leaves the im- 
pression that those cooperatives which 
have formed the CFC would by that 
means also want to always keep the 2- 
percent money at a very high unlimited 
level. 

The cooperatives themselves have 
joined hands to create this organization. 
By its creation they admit that they are 
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agreeable to a higher rate of interest. 
First it must be approved by writing them 
that it can be granted to the coopera- 
tives. They are not trying to keep the 
2 percent forever. There is a willingness 
to have change, but we must grow before 
we can make changes. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is true, and I want 
to do everything we possibly can to en- 
courage that. 

Mr. PICKLE. I will ask the gentle- 
man, for the benefit of all of us, because 
we want to know what are the needs of 
the cooperatives. The figures that I have 
been given shows that there will be in 
fiscal year 1972 some $530 million in 
loans made or asked for by the REA’s. 
That demonstrates a concrete need. 
When you say we want to ask for these 
absurd, wild figures that are more than 
twice as much as what we need, I say it 
is not half of what they need. There is a 
difference of between 530 and 350. The 
gentleman well knows that. 

Mr. MICHEL. I have been sitting on 
this committee for 15 years. The amount 
of the requests is always double or triple 
what we eventually appropriate. Whether 
we are sitting on the Subcommittee on 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and get- 
ting requests for grants for all kinds of 
health research or whatever it is, the re- 
quests are never hard to come by. Every- 
one is looking for more money. This does 
not impress me at all that we have this 
number of applications. If we were to be 
guided solely by the total number of ap- 
plications received, we would have long 
since gone bankrupt in this country. 

Mr. PICKLE. The gentleman reminds 
me of the story of the fellow complain- 
ing about having the most expensive wife 
in the world. 

He said, “Every day she comes to me 
and says she wants $20, the next day $25, 
the next day $30 for this and for that. 
The next day she comes to me and says 
she wants $50 for this or that.” So we 
asked the fellow, “Well, what do you 
give her?” The fellow said, “Well, I do 
not give her anything.” 

You people on the Appropriations 
Committee sit there, and there are lots 
of requests made, but you seldom give 
them what they ask for. We must be 
practical about this and appropriate the 
money that will meet the needs. That is 
all that should be asked for and that is 
all that we should grant. That is what 
we want to do whether we are on either 
side of the aisle. Determining that figure 
is something that I hope we will always 
exercise our best judgment. I think we 
can do it. The need is much greater, I 
believe, than what we are allowing for 
it. The big problem is the tightness of 
money, which goes back to a period many 
years ago. We have literally sat on the 
same level for 7 years. No business can 
stay in business unless they are able to 
meet their obligations. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman remem- 
bers that back 2 or 3 years ago the pro- 
gram was getting somewhat out of hand. 
Instead of adhering to the original pur- 
pose of the act, namely, to provide elec- 
tricity to the farms and to build lines of 
distribution, loan funds were being used 
for transmission and generation pur- 
poses, That is where the REA’s got into 
trouble. So much so, that in Indiana 
there was $60 million or $70 million that 
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was appropriated and it eventually be- 
came a $100 million white elephant. It 
was locked up under court order and only 
recently reopened after considerable ne- 
gotiation on the part of the Administra- 
tor. I was practically alone in warning 
that this kind of thing could happen. 
That is why some of us feel as though at 
times we have to be the devil’s advocates 
and act in an adversary position to get 
our point across. I remember times when 
no one would raise a voice on our sub- 
committee, and this was at the very time 
when the REA’s were borrowing money 
at 2 percent and reinvesting it in Gov- 
ernment securities at a rate of 4 or 5 
percent. One of the questions I raised 
then was this misuse of loan funds. Well, 
they eventually cleaned this thing up and 
prescribed an arbitrary percentage of 
what is a reasonable reserve. 

Mr. PICKLE. I recognize that the G. 
& T. operations are the expensive items. 
One loan often to a G. & T. operation 
is many times over what you give to a 
distribution system, and one of those 
loans can take out all the money you 
appropriate. 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes. 

Mr. PICKLE. And, Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the admin- 
istration must be careful about loans. I 
think we could get into a legitimate argu- 
ment as to how much money we should 
provide for G. & T. loans. I feel, of course, 
that there should be a good operation, 
but it is still a situation where they have 
to compete against the utilities, not in 
my part of the country where we do not 
have this problem, because our private 
companies and cooperatives and distri- 
bution systems work together. Although 
there is competition, it is fair competi- 
tion. G. & T. is a problem not in my part 
of the country, but I realize it is in the 
Midwest, and I realize it is serious. 

Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make this comment in support cf 
the board of directors, because the man- 
agement throughout the country has 
very little control over many of the items 
about which the gentleman is talking. I 
sympathize with the gentleman sitting 
on that committee and being bombarded 
from every side all the time with re- 
quests of various types. But I would say 
that this is one of the sounder programs 
in which we should invest. It is not a 
grant, it is not a giveaway. It is a loan, 
and the record indicates that insofar as 
loan experience is concerned, it com- 
pares favorably and well with any 
agency, bureau, or department of this 
Government, in any loan program. We 
have gotten our interest back, and pay- 
ments in advance in most instances. it 
is a pretty sound investment. 

My question is, How much of a loan 
you want to make as compared to how 
much you will get back? I think this 
should be taken into consideration. These 
loans are increasing because, of course, 
we have had the competition from the 
local companies as well as the problem of 
inflation. For instance, in 1964, a par- 
ticular type of conductor cost $1,060, 
while in 1970, the same facility cost 
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$2,200. That is something over which the 
board has no control. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me, we have 
to recognize when we plead our case for 
these people that a three-phase line No. 4 
cost $3,210 in 1964 as compared to $3,300 
in 1970 and they are still going up. 

This is some of the reasons why they 
have to come back and ask for more. 

Mr. MICHEL. I think the REA coop- 
eratives have a very sympathetic forum 
in our subcommittee. We recognize that 
there are these increased costs. 

Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would like 
to reiterate again this matter of obsoles- 
cence which is another factor that no 
one has seemed to take into considera- 
tion or taken a hard look at. One must 
remember that most of this equipment is 
getting old, some of it 25 years old or 
older. The lines are outdated and the 
trucks are obsolescent. This is what is in- 
volved and hopefully the Congress will 
take it into consideration. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. In generation and trans- 
mission, out of the total of $360 million, 
$104 million was for generation and 
transmission out of the total of $360 
million. So, it has not been overlooked. 
But it is an expensive item. Power instal- 
lations have always been expensive and 
also precarious at times unless carefully 
conducted. 

Mr. MICHEL. I think a good deal of 
credit should go to Mr. Hamil for turn- 
ing the percentages around. A few years 
ago those figures were practically re- 
versed and that had an effect on this 
rather static level of $350 million over a 
period of several years for REA. 

Mr. Speaker, if I might proceed fur- 
ther, a further allegation is that the 
REA’s substitution of a 1-year construc- 
tion program for a 2-year program has 
proved costly and inefficient. The record 
shows no such thing. In fact, the main 
effects of the 1-year program has been 
to enable REA to meet the urgent needs 
of more distribution borrowers, and to 
cause managements to review and ap- 
praise operations more frequently with 
the net result that any small cost has 
been more than offset by benefits, econ- 
omies, and increases in loan security. 

They also state that the reduction in 
the reserves of rural cooperatives has left 
them without funds to repair storm dam- 
age or to meet other emergencies. This 
suggestion that REA electric borrowers 
are generally without emergency funds is 
simply not factual. Electric borrowers 
have about $532 million in general funds, 
$320 million in cushion of credit, plus 
about $763 million in unadvanced loan 
funds. REA stands ready to make addi- 
tional funds available in just 2 or 3 
days to assist borrowers in repairing 
storm damage or to meet other emergen- 
cies. In August 1969, for example, REA 
made millions of dollars immediately 
available to assist rural electric systems 
in Mississippi which were damaged by 
hurricane Camille. The subject of storm 
damage was discussed in this year’s hear- 
ings and not one case was uncovered in 
which a borrower had been handicapped 
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in making repairs because of a lack of 
funds. 

On another subject, it is alleged that 
REA borrowers are having difficulty get- 
ting money from previously approved 
loans in time to meet payment deadlines 
on bills, because REA is gearing advances 
on approved loans to the amount that is 
coming back to the Treasury through 
loan repayments. The fact is that the 
amount of REA cash advances to borrow- 
ers is not limited by the amount coming 
back to the Treasury through repay- 
ments. This fiscal year, REA will advance 
over $400 million to electric borrowers, 
but interest and principal repayments 
will come to about $228 million—a little 
more than half of the money going out. 

It is alleged that there is an “embargo” 
on power supply loans. The fact is that 
there is no ban on power supply loans. 
This charge completely overlooks the 
fact that the REA administrator wisely 
has been finding ways to make better 
use of the funds Congress makes avail- 
able for the program. One such way is 
to use REA money as seed capital— 
security, in effect—to go to the money 
markets to raise additional needed funds. 
This at once reduces the need for Gov- 
ernment funds and aids borrowers in be- 
coming independent. In one instance, 
in Ohio, $17 million in REA capital is 
being used to seed a loan of $153 mil- 
lion in the private money market. A 
similar plan is being worked out in Mis- 
souri to finance a 600 megawatt plant. It 
is estimated that in fiscal year 1971, 
using the seed money approach, $72.8 
million of REA funds will be instrumental 
in getting 1,425 megawatts of new gen- 
eration—and that is a big program by 
any body’s standards. The people who 
call this an embargo look at REA as 
if the program was still operating in the 
1930’s, when borrowers were totally de- 
pendent on Government. They refused to 
look at the future and the progress REA 
and the borrowers have made. Again, the 
extremists are striking out against 
another type of self-help effort by bor- 
rowers, in the same way and for the same 
reasons they strike out against CFC. 

Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. DENHOLM, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman made reference to the private 
money market. Does the gentleman know 
what the security rights of the Govern- 
ment are as a borrower to do that? Does 
the gentleman know? I do not know, and 
I am asking the question. 

Mr. MICHEL. I am not altogether sure 
that I heard the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. DENHOLM. What happens to our 
security rights, the Government’s secu- 
rity rights, if we go out and get deben- 
tures in the private money market? 

Mr. MICHEL, Frankly, I am not famil- 
iar with the specifics of these contracts, 
but I would assume the mortgage rights 
would be on a pro rata basis. 

Mr. DENHOLM. If they did not make 
it, then who would eventually own the 
cooperatives? The people, or the Govern- 
ment, or the private investors? 

Mr. MICHEL. I will say again that I 
assume any loss would be on a pro rata 
basis, but I suspect there would also be 
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a long-term contract for sale of power 
involved. 

Mr. DENHOLM. The point is the only 
way the cooperatives can recover on & 
7.5-percent loan is to raise the rate. The 
farmers are getting only 70 percent of 
parity at the present prices. So I think 
it comes right back to the original intent 
that the Congress made to the people, 
and that they should complete their 
faith. It is right for us, and it is our duty 
to carry out our share of the burden of 
the contract, to fund it properly and to 
keep adequate funds in it so as to do the 
job we intended to do. 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes, but there is noth- 
ing so sanctimonious about some of these 
rates either. I think as the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Pickie) pointed out, 
we all know that seven out of every eight 
new customers of the REA frankly are 
not farmers but village and city dwellers. 

I think, frankly, all of us living in 
nearby communities ought to pay rela- 
tively the same power rates whether we 
be farmers or city dwellers. The REA 
ought not to be a vehicle for discrimina- 
tion other than the usual preference or 
break for volume of power used. 

So, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the 
assertion that $804 million is needed for 
REA lending in fiscal year 1972 is, in a 
nutshell, based on specious reasoning. 
The needs of borrowers can and will be 
met out of the funding REA proposes 
for fiscal year 1972. There is a difference 
between “want” and “need,” just as there 
is a difference—as there should be—be- 
tween a loan application and a loan 
approval. 

I have taken the time to make this 
statement today because I believe 
strongly that activities as heavy handed 
as those which have been undertaken in 
connection with the pending REA budget 
should be nailed cleanly, and the fallacies 
and irresponsible misstatements identi- 
fied for what they are. Such activities 
are a challenge to the good sense of the 
Congress. For myself, I intend to meet 
that challenge by supporting the admin- 
istration’s budget request for REA. To 
do otherwise, to do as these extremists 
would have us do, in the long run would 
be detrimental to REA’s borrowers, to 
rural America and to the country as a 
whole. 


THE 360-DAY YEAR—ANOTHER EX- 
AMPLE OF THE GREED OF SOME 
BANKERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Patman) is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday, in a speech to the District of Co- 
lumbia Bankers Association at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., I announced 
that the Federal Reserve System has 
conducted a study of the use of a bob- 
tailed, 360-day calendar to calculate in- 
terest on various loans made by commer- 
cial banks. 

This survey—conducted at my re- 
quest—reveals that 82 percent of the 
banks responding to the study used the 
360-day calendar for some of their loans. 
Calculating 365 days of interest against 
a 360-day year has resulted in massive 
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overcharges to consumers, homeowners, 
and businessmen throughout the Nation: 

The use of the 360-day calendar raises 
the effective interest rate on the loan— 
a fact which the survey indicates is not 
revealed to the borrower in many cases. 
This raises questions as to whether the 
Truth in Lending Act is being violated 
in these transactions involving a 360- 
day year. In addition, there are many 
other statutes involving contracts, dis- 
closure and usury which may have been 
violated by banks using this rule of 360. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the kind of ac- 
tivity which destroys the image of com- 
mercial banks. I hope sincerely that the 
banks themselves will immediately dis- 
continue the practice and it is incum- 
bent upon the regulatory agencies—the 
Federal Reserve System, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and the 
Comptroller of the Currency—to take 
definite steps to prohibit this manipula- 
tion, It is my understanding that con- 
sumers and businessmen who have been 
victimized by this practice are planning 
to move in the courts to recover damages 
in some areas. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
will watch these developments closely 
and we will move if new legislation is re- 
quired to stop this practice and to pro- 
vide remedies for the borrower. 

Mr. Speaker, this practice could be 
described in many ways, but it comes 
down to just plain old-fashioned greed. 
It is the kind of thing that snaps the 
confidence of the American people in 
the banking system and in the regula- 
tors who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of providing some semblance of 
protection for the American public. 

To carry out the survey, a question- 
naire was circulated among a sample of 
banks around the country representing 
a. cross-section of our banking system. 
The survey was designed to determine 
the extent to which the banking system 
uses a 360-day year in calculating inter- 
est charges on various types of loans, 
even though a year is made up of 365 
days. Using the 360-day year over a 
conventional 365-day year in calculat- 
ing interest costs the borrower one sev- 
enty-second in excess interest on a loan. 

While it would be difficult to state pre- 
cisely the amount of overcharge inflicted 
on the American public, including home- 
owners, individual consumers, and large 
and small businessmen, by use of the 
360-day year in calculating interest rates 
on loans, it can only be described as 
massive. 

If only one-half of the more than 
$300 billion of loans outstanding by all 
the commercial banks as of the end of 
1970, had the 360-day method applied 
to them—a quite conservative figure— 
the overcharge to the bank borrowers of 
the country would now amount to ap- 
proximately $145 million a year. Even if 
only 25 percent of the loans were cal- 
culated by this questionable method, the 
overcharge would be more than $75 mil- 
lion a year, 

Perhaps a word should be said about 
the background of the use of the 360- 
day method. More than 200 years ago, 
when many lenders, including banks, did 
not have the assistance of mechanical 
and electronic calculating equipment, a 
practice developed among some lenders 
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to calculate interest on smaller loans for 
odd periods of time of less than a month 
by the method of using the number of 
days of the loan in proportion to a uni- 
form month of 30 days, instead of cal- 
culating the interest on a per annum 
basis of 365 days. 

Assume, for example, a $730 loan for 
15 days in January of any year evidenced 
by a promissory note providing that in- 
terest shall be payable at the rate of 5 
percent per annum. The interest com- 
puted on the basis of the normal calendar 
year of 365 days would amount to $1.50, 
but the interest would be $1.52 when the 
360-day year method of calculating in- 
terest is used. This resulted in the bank 
collecting a few pennies extra in interest 
and possibly saving some time of a book- 
keeper in manual arithmetic. 

Gradually this practice spread among 
some lenders to larger loans for longer 
periods of time, for obviously the larger 
the loan the longer the maturity of the 
loan, the greater was the additional 
amount of interest collected. This prac- 
tice came to be known among banks as 
the 360-day year basis of calculating in- 
terest. The use of this 360-day year en- 
able lenders to collect interest for an 
additional 5 days when the maturity of 
the loan is 1 year. 

Assume, for example, a loan of $7,300 
for 1 year with a promissory note evi- 
calendar year basis of computing inter- 
est should be computed at the rate of 5 
percent per annum. The interest would 
be $365, or $1 a day using the normal 
calendar year basis of computing inter- 
est. But the interest would be $370.11, 
when the 360-day year basis of comput- 
ing interest is used. This is $5.11 more 
than the calendar year basis, which is 
equivalent to collecting additional inter- 
est of slightly more than $1 a day for an 
additional 5 days. If the amount of the 
loan were $73,000, the additional inter- 
est per year collected would be $51.10, 
and if the amount of the assumed loan is 
$730,000, the additional interest collected 
per year would be $511. 

Long after the original justification of 
convenience for the use of this 360-day 
year method of calculating interest 
ceased, as a result of the development of 
mechanical and electronic calculating 
equipment, some banks persisted in the 
use of this practice where the only pos- 
sible reason could be the exaction of 
additional interest. In many instances 
banks did not disclose the practice to its 
borrowers or publicly advertise that they 
were using this method. Notwithstanding 
the cessation of the original rationaliza- 
tion for the use of this method, many 
banks, as the survey indicates, continue 
basis, but instead of calculating the in- 
terest shall be payable on a per annum 
basis, but instead of calculating the in- 
terest on a 365-day basis, do so by the 
use of the 360-day year method. 

I was interested in determining the ex- 
tent of this practice among banks, for 
obviously the calculation of interest by a 
method which produced additional in- 
terest without disclosure to the borrower 
goes directly to the matter of a bank’s 
integrity and the extent to which Con- 
gress should repose trust and confidence 
in banks when considering legislation 
pertaining to banks. 

Accordingly, I requested the Board of 
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Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to circulate a questionnaire among 
a sample of banks around the country 
representing a cross section of our bank- 
ing system. A total of 370 questionnaires 
were sent to 30 banks in each of the 12 
Federal Reserve Districts and to the 10 
largest banks in the country. The banks 
who received the questionnaire, other 
than the 10 largest banks, were divided 
into four categories by bank deposit size 
as follows: 

First, banks with less than $25 million; 

Second, banks with between $25 mil- 
lion and $100 million; 

Third, banks with between $100 mil- 
lion and $200 million; and 

Fourth, banks with $200 million and 
over. 

Usable replies were received from 232 
banks of the 370 banks, approximately 
a 63-percent response rate from this 
sample. 

I would like to summarize some of the 
significant facts revealed by this survey: 

First. One hundred ninety-one of the 
232 responding banks, or approximately 
82 percent, use the 360-day year in cal- 
culating interest on one kind of loan or 
another, while 41 banks, or 18 percent, 
do not use the practice. This would indi- 
cate that although this practice is not 
universal, it is widespread. This practice 
is all the more unfair and reprehensible 
in view of the fact that when banks bor- 
row short term funds from the Federal 
Reserve System, through the rediscount 
facility or when banks pay interest to 
their depositors, they do so by calculating 
interest on the basis of the normal cal- 
endar year of 365 days. In other words, 
the banks who use this practice live in 
one kind of a year when collecting in- 
terest, but live in a different kind of a 
year when paying interest. This prac- 
tice, I might add, has not been sanc- 
tioned or approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, Federal Reserve Board, 
or any other governmental agency. 

Second. As many as 86 of the 191, or 
almost 45 percent of the responding 
banks who use this practice, do so with- 
out disclosure of any kind to their bor- 
rowers. This is a shocking example of a 
lack of integrity among institutions who 
are constantly seeking the trust and con- 
fidence of their customers and Congress 
by advertising their honesty and reli- 
ability. 

Third. This practice is not standard or 
uniform in any way. It varies among 
banks with respect to the type of loans 
and maturities of loans subjected to the 
practice. It varies even in many instances 
within the same bank with respect to 
the type of loans and maturity of loans 
to which the practice is applied. And it 
varies significantly from one part of the 
country to another. 

Examples of some of the variations 
among banks which use the practice are 
as follows: 

With respect to secured personal loans, 
only 105 of the 191 responding banks who 
use the practice do so for loans of more 
than 1 year, which means that out of the 
232 responding banks, 55 percent do not 
apply the practice for secured personal 
loans of more than 1 year. 

With respect to construction loans, 62 
of the 191 banks using the practice do 
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not apply it for commercial construc- 
tion loans, and’66 of the 191 banks using 
the practice do not apply it for residen- 
tial construction loans. Thus, it is ob- 
vious that four of the responding banks 
who use the practice for commercial 
constructions do not apply the practice 
for residential construction loans. 

With respect to commercial loans, 152 
of the 191 banks, or 80 percent, apply 
the practice to loans of 1 year or less, and 
122 of the i91 responding banks who 
use the practice, or 64 percent, use the 
practice for loans of more than 1 year. 

It is obvious that many variations in 
the use of the practice even within the 
same bank exists, for the summary re- 
veais that although 191 responding banks 
use the practice, in no instance does a 
single bank apply the practice for all of 
the type of loans and maturities itemized 
in the questionnaire. On the contrary, 
the application of the practice varies 
from a minimum of 105 instances for 
secured personal loans to a maximum 
usage of 152 instances for loans to com- 
merce and industry where the maturity 
is more than 1 year. This is true not only 
generally but also for the category of 
responding banks with deposits of $200 
million and over, for although 53 of such 
banks state they use the practice, the 
maximum usage is 49 instances for loans 
of 1 year or less to commerce and in- 
dustry, while the minimum usage is 27 
instances, for secured personal loans with 
a maturity of more than 1 year. 

Fourth. It is significant to note that 
the category of smaller banks with de- 
posits of less than $25 million contain a 
higher percentage of banks who do not 
use this unfair practice. Forty-one of the 
232 responding banks do not use the 
practice at all. And 24 of these 41 banks, 
or 59 percent, are in the category of 
banks with deposits of $25 million or less. 
Thirty-six of these 41 banks who do not 
use the practice, or 88 percent, are banks 
with deposits of $100 million or less. This 
is to be compared with the practice of 
the largest banks in the country. Eight of 
the 10 largest banks with deposits of over 
$1 billion each responded, and 100 per- 
cent of these banks use the practice on 
one type of loan or another. Twenty-four 
of the 66 responding banks with de- 
posits of less than $25 million, or 36 per- 
cent, do not use the practice, as com- 
pared with the use of the practice for 
some types of loans by 100 percent of the 
largest banks in the country reporting. 
Only four out of 57, or only 7 percent, 
of these banks with deposits of $200 mil- 
lion and over do not use the practice. 

As a practical matter, the larger banks 
are in a much better position to do away 
with such a questionable practice than 
smaller banks because of the greater 
availability to them of sophisticated data 
processing and computer equipment. It is 
ironic, therefore, that the smaller banks 
in the country are taking advantage of 
the public far less in this matter than 
the larger banks. 

Fifth. On the question of disclosure of 
this practice by banks, 23 of the 42 banks 
in the smallest category, namely, 55 per- 
cent, disclose the practice when they use 
it, while 19 do not. In the category of the 
10 largest banks, 37 percent do not dis- 
close the practice when they use it. Of 
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the responding 53 banks in the category 

of deposits with $200 million and over 

who use the 360-day method for some 
types of loans, 36, or 68 percent, disclose 

the practice when they use it, while 17 

do not. Overall, of the 191 banks that use 

the 360-day method, 86, or 45 percent, 
do not disclose the practice to their cus- 
tomers in any way. 

The statistics found in the survey of 
banks to determine the basis on which 
interest rates are calculated raise a 
number of questions. Among them are: 
First, the need for regulation of or pro- 
hibition against the use of the 360-day 
year in calculating interest rates; second, 
the need for requiring disclosure of this 
method to all customers of banks; and 
third, whether there is any relationship 
between the increasing concentration in 
banking through various means and the 
use of questionable practices which cost 
the public many millions of dollars a 
year. 

While the application of the 360-day 
method of calculating per annum inter- 
est rates and the failure to disclose to 
borrowers the use of this method are 
both likely to be violations of the law of 
several States—and this point has been 
and is now being litigated in at least four 
jurisdictions—such a widespread practice 
used throughout our banking system 
should be of concern to the Federal au- 
thorities. 

Therefore, in order to pursue this ques- 
tion further, I am writing the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation to ask for their views. 

I include the letter from Vice Chair- 
man J. L. Robertson of the Federal Re- 
serve Board transmitting the survey, 
along with the survey results, in the 
Recorp at this point: 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1971. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Iam submitting with 
this letter final tabulations of responses the 
Board has received to your Committee’s sur- 
vey of interest calculations banks use on 
loans. This final submittal includes data 
which our staff supplied your office in March 
prior to the mailing of your follow-up letter. 

Of the 370 questionnaires that you mailed 
to the sample of banks, 234 have been re- 
ceived by the Board, although two proved to 
be unusable. This is a 63 per cent response 
rate. About 82 per cent of the respondents 
(191) indicated that they calculate at least 
some loan interest rates op a 360-day basis. 
Ninety per cent of the banks doing so said 
they have followed this practice for more 
than ten years. The sample used for the sur- 
vey included 30 banks in each Federal Re- 
serve District, plus ten banks chosen without 
regard to District boundaries and having $1 
million or more in deposits, 

One technical comment is in order. The 
tabulation sheet for the group of ten largest 
banks shows results from eight responses. A 
ninth large bank did respond, but its ques- 


tionnaire could not be positively identified. 
This bank’s answers are grouped in the over 
$200 million category in District 7 (Chicago). 

I appreciate very much the courtesy and 
cooperation your staff has shown during the 
survey period and I trust the results will 
prove helpful to you. 

Sincerely, 
J. L, ROBERTSON. 
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TABLE 1.—SUMMARY OF BANK SURVEY ON CALCULATING INTEREST CHARGES ON LOANS—TOTAL BANKS FROM ALL FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS PLUS 8 OF 10 LARGEST 


i Bank size by total deposits (millions | 


2. Pe. “ta with 360-day interest calculation: 
(a) Deere 


2. em or less. 
3. 1 to 5 years... 
(c) Construction tans: 
Commercial. 
(yM 2. ieena 
lortgage loans 
nt: Compoicil 
2. Residential 
(e) ne + posean a or industry: 


3. 13 years. 
. 1t05 


i Moret than 5 years. 


No. 
b ooo ovens; 
BS ve Yes; R to oh: 


4. How basi 
8i 
b) I 

TABLE 2.—Summary of bank survey on cal- 


culating interest charges on loans—8 of 10 
largest commercial banks in United States 


TOTAL BANKS RESPONDING 
1. Any interest rates on 360-day basis? 


2 years___.._. 


2. Loan types with 360-day interest cal- 
culation. 


2. 1 year or less 
8. 1-5 years 
Personal loans—unsecured: 


Construction loans: 
1. Commercial 
2. Residential 
Mortgage loans: 


2. Residential 
roe 


BANKS IN THE COUNTRY 


of dollars) 


Less 
than sa 3 ro = $200 and | 
$25 over 


61 


d) 5 to 10 years 
12 


(e) More than 10 years. 


(a) Yes; in last 5 years 


40 (b) Yes: in last 10 years. 


(a) ops 


Demand. 
z 1 year or less 
1 to 5 years 
(c) Constuction loans: 
1. Commercial. - 


(d) Mortgage loans: 
- Commercial 
2. Residential 


Demand 


(f) Ot 

6. Disclose Soo day annual rate? 
3B Yes; orally 
d) N 


Loans to commerce or industry : 


Yes, $5,000-10,000 
Yes, $10,000—100,000____ 
Yes, over $100,000 
4. How long has 360-day basis been 
plied? 


More than 10 years. 
5. Changed to 365-day calculations? 
Yes, in last 5 years. 
Yes, in last 10 years. 
No, not for over 10 years or never 
6, For which loan types have you changed? 


2 2 to 5 years. 
9 


(c) No; not for over 10 years or never. 
6. For which loan alioa have you changed? 
loans—secured: 


X P year or less. 


3. 1 to 5years.... 
(b) Personal loans—unsecur 


2. Residential... -----. 2.222 12. 


(e) Loans to commerce or industry: 
2. 1 year or less.. 
Ka 1 to 5 years___- 


(a) Yes; in loan agreement 
(b) Yes: otherwise in writing. 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
i of dollars) 


Less 
than $25 $ so to $200 and 
$25 = $10 $200 over 
I 
4 


1 0 
0 
34 


Ean 


5. Changed to 365-day calculation? 


Omw 


5 
1 
29 


-= 
> 
=e NNW NNN 


ere 


ww 
FSIE nnan va un {wo 
wm onnw 
Dauno Neco CO CO NNN NNA 


_ 


Personal loans—secured: 
1. Demand 
2. 1 year or less 
3. 1-5 years. 
Personal loans—unsecured : 


Construction loans: 
1. Commercial 
2. Residential 
Mortgage loans: 
1. Commercial 
2. Residential 


7. Disclose 360-day annual rate? 
Yes, in loan agreement 
Yes, otherwise in writing 
Yes, orally 
No 


TABLE 3.—SUMMARY OF BANK SURVEY ON CALCULATING INTEREST CHARGES ON LOANS—BANKS RESPONDING FROM FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 1 


Total 
banks 


re- 
spond- 
1. Any a) Yes. rates on 360-day basis? 


2. Loan ty with 360-day Interest ca 
(a) oa pe Freon 


2. 1 year or less.. 
3. 1 to 5 years 
(b) Personal floans—unsecured: 
Demand 
2. I year or less____ 
3. 1 to'5 years. 
(c) Construction loans: 
Commercial 


21 year or less. 
3. 1t05 


Ne More than 5 years.. 


Yes; $10,000 to Fad 000... 
Yes: over $100,000 
ong has 360-day basis been applied? 
8 1 year or less 
(b) 1 to 2 years.. 


f Yes; $5,000 to $10,000. 
4. How 


Less 
than $25 k $100 B $200 and 
$25 $10 $200 


Bank size by Be gry copan (millions 


lars) 


over 


(c) 2 to 5 years. 
d) 5 to 10 years.. 
e) More than 10 years_- 
5. Changed to 365-day calculatio 
(a) Yes; in last 5 years.. 
o? Yes; in fast 16 years.. 


va 


3. 1 to 5 years 


. Demand. 
1 
1 y 
(c) Construction loans: 
1. Commercial 


(d) Mortage loans: 
1. ¢ 


CO SCOOW ONNNN NN =e Aaa SSS 
oo COO oNwww FF NN gew bw 
oo COON owwww NW ww wauw www 
Co SCOOW ONNA WH NN =N HNN 


(c) ai orally 
(d) N 


c) No; not for over 10 years or nevei 
6. For which loan types have you changed? 
(a) Personal loans—secured: 
2. 1 year or less 


yi 
(b) Personal loans—unsecured: 


2. Residential____- 


(b) Yes: otherwise in writing... ____ __ 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
of dollars) 

Less 

than a) to 10 to $200 and 

$2 $100 $200 over 


5 
0 
1 
2 
0 
1 
3 


1 
1 
1 


For moo 
roc boo 


te tt ar] 


coom Ommo CF CSO CSS COO 
Rew ooo Cfo So ā OOo SCO 
NoN coco OO SCC coo Oc 


-Ne CONN OCF CO 
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TABLE 4,—SUMMARY OF BANK SURVEY ON CALCULATING INTEREST CHARGES ON LOANS—BANKS RESPONDING FROM FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 2 


Bank size by total deposits (millions Banx size by total deposits (millions 
| of dollars) otal of dollars) 


Less Les: 
than $25 to $100 to $200 and than $25 = $100 to $200 and 
$25 $100 $200 over i $25 $100 $2 


1. Any interest rates on 360-day basis? c) 2 to 5 years...... 
) Ye d) 5 to 10 years... 


b) No e) More than 10 years. 
2. Loan types with 360-day semakan calculation: 5. Cement to maps | Tiana 


(a) Personal loans—securer (a) Yes; in last 5 years 
0 Yes; in last 10 years. 


c) No; not for over 10 years or T 
6. For which loan types have hou changed? 
(a) Personal loans—secured: 


2. 1 year or less. 
3. 1 to 5 years___ 
(b) Personal loans—unsecured: 


(b) Personal loans—unsecured: 
Demand 
2. 1 year or less.. 
3. 1 to 5 years. 
(c) Construction loans: 
Commercial 
2. Residential 
(d) "TR loans: 
Commercial 


(c) Construction loans: 
1, Commercial 
2. Residential 
(d) Mortgage loans: 
1. Commercial 
2. Residential... 


3. 1 to 5 years... 
4. More than 5 years.. 
(f) Other f 
2.1 
R ye 3. 1 to 5 years. 
b) Yes; Ra ein 66. ea CF) Other 
c) Yes; $10,000 to 7 ea = = 7. Disclose 360-day annual rate? 
a) ves; in loan agreement 
b) Yes; otherwise in writing 


a ) 1 year or less. c) Yes; orally. 
b) 1 to 2 years d) N 


N KERNS NN NN NNG NNU 
e oun0®a vun Sf anw sasa 
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TABLE 5.—SUMMARY OF BANK SURVEY ON CALCULATING INTEREST CHARGES ON LOANS—BANKS RESPONDING FROM FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 3 


Total 
banks 


re- Less 
$25 m4 $100 to $200 and spond- than $25to $100 to $200 and 
$100 $2 over ing $25 $100 $200 over 


Bank size by total deposits (millions Bank size by total deposits (millions 
tal of dollars) of dollars) 


1. Any interest rates on 360-day basis? c) 2 to 5 years. 
a Ha 3 9 5 to 10 years 
e) More than 10 years. 


b 0 
2, Loan t Ba with 360-day es calculation: 5, Changed to 365-day calculation? 


(E) Feen loans—secur 

2. 1 year or less. 

3. Lto Sy 
(b) Personal loans—unsecured : 

Deman 

2. 1 year or less. 

E T ESNS, 
Cc) Construction joans: 


Z. Residential 
(d) Mortgage loans: 
. Co 


b) Yes; in last 10 years. 
No; not for over 10 years, or never... 
6. For which loan ioa have you changed? 
(a) rns loans—secured: 


ò Yes; in last 5 years. 


(c) Construction loans: 
1. Commercial 
2. Residential 

(d) none loans: 
Commercial 


2. Residential 
(e) Loans to commerce or industry: 


(e) Loans to commerce or industry 
Demand 
2.1 year or less. 
= 1 to 5 years... 


QO —NNOS oN Se NNA NNA 
© owsa SIS OO ON owu 
CO me OU NN tite tee 


Yes: to $10,000_ (f) Oth 
Yes: $10, 000 to $100, 000. - 7. ee 360-day annual rate? 
d) Yes; over $100,000 Yes; in loan agreement 
4. How long has 360-day basis been applied? b Yes; otherwise in writing.. 
f R 1 year or less SN Yes; orally 
1 to 2 years... (d) N 
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TABLE 6.—SUMMARY OF BANK SURVEY ON CALCULATING INTEREST CHARGES ON LOANS—BANKS RESPONDING FROM FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 4 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
Total of dollars) 

banks 

re- 


spond- 


Less 
than $25 to $100 to $200 and 
$25 


$100 $200 over 
1. Any interest rates on 360-day basis? 
(a) Yes.. 


(b) No 
2. Loan types with 360- -day interest calculation: 
(a) Personal loans—secured: 
Demand __-_.-- 
s 1 year or less. 


2. Lyset or less. 
3. 1to5 years. 
(c) Construction loans: 
Commercial 
2. Residential 
(0) Mor P Commer 


2. eases 
3. AA eip TSS SA 
me Mie As 5 years 


Ooo me KO mhm Re 
Hew NN NN Bwm MWe 
ahaw Sh WW SEW Ew J 
aaan sa ww uwa anana 


b Yes: $5,000 to $10,000.. 
c) Yes; $10,000 to $100, 000- 
d) Yes; over $100,000 
4. How long has — basis been applied? 


1 


2 ch 


Bank size by vies deposits (millions 
a 


2 to Syears. 
) 5 to 10 years... 

& More than 10 years.. 
5. Sop ag to 365-day calculation? 

(a) Yes; in last 5 years. 

(b) Yes; in last 10 years. 

(c) No; ‘not for over 10 years or never. 
6. For which loan types have you changed? 

(a) Personal loans—secured: 


21 year or less 
3. 1 to 5 years. 
(b) Personal ioens —cuwescared: 
Demand 
24 year or bess_____- 
3. 1 to 5 years__.__+ - 
(c) Construction loans: 
1. Commercial 
2. Residential... .__ 
(d) Mortgage loans: 
. Commercial. ............._. - 
2. Residential 
(e) Loans to commerce or industry: 
Demand 
2. 1 year or less 
3. 1 to 5 years 
(f) Other. ; EN Er AESA 
7. Disclose 360-day annual rate? 
3 Yes; in loan agreement 
H Yes; otherwise in writing. 
c) Yes; orally 
(d) No 


of dollars) 


Less 
than $25 to $100 to $200 and 
$25 $100 = $200 over 


TABLE-7 —SUMMARY OF BANKS SURVEY ON CALCULATING INTEREST CHARGES ON LOANS—BANKS RESPONDING FROM FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 5 


Total 
Banks 
Re- 


Bank Size by Total Depostis 
(millions of $) 


$200 
and 
over 


ing m to $100 to 


$100 $200 


Less 
than 
$25 


1. Any (a) Yes rates on 360-day basis? 


2. an 5 bee ois 360-day interest circulation: 
eared loans—secured: 


p= pas 
omn 


2. Ty we or less... 


heel 
oer 


(c) Construction loans: 
Commercial 
2. Residential... 
(d) sissy ev loans: 
Commercial... 
2. Residential... 


ptit ee 
=e 


COON HOO me 


i 
Deen Tn Oa UA aan 


w CNROwW WW wo NUW MOW 


= 


c) Yes: 


4, How long hes obi basis been applied? 
a) 1 year or less 
b) 1 to 2 years... 
c) 2 to 5 years.....- 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
ta of dollars) 


(9 5 to 10 years. 
e) More than 10 years. 
5. Changed to 365-day calculation? 
a) Yes; in last 5 years. 
b} Yes; in last 10 years. 
c) No; not for over 10 years or never 
6. For which loan 27e have you changed? 
(a) bia ye loans secured: 


(b) Personal loans unsecured 
eman 
2.1 year or less. 
3. 1to5 years_ 
(c) Construction loans: 
. Commercial 
om z —- 
lortgage loans 
F Commercial 
2. Residential__.....- 
(e) Loans to commerce or industry: 


3. 1to5 years..._ 
Cf) Other 
7. Disclose 360 day annual rate? 
a) Yes; in loan agreement. 
b) Yes; otherwise in writin: 
oF Ne Yes; orally... 


Less 
than w be ao S $200 and 


over 


wAn OOO 


p aa 


TABLE 8.—SUMMARY OF BANK SURVEY ON CALCULATING INTEREST CHARGES ON LOANS—BANKS RESPONDING FROM FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 6 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
Total of dollars) 


banks 


re- Less 
spond- than m = $100 to $200 and 
ing $25 $200 over 


ee 


1, Any interest rates on 360-day basis? 

a) Y 4 1 3 

b) No 0 0 0 
pes with 

Personal loans—secured : 


2. i peer oF less 
3. Lto5y 

(c) Construction loans: 
1, Commercial 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
tal of dollars) 


a me. x $200 and 
over 


ess 
than a 
$25 


$ 2. — 
d), Mortgage loans: 
eal a a 


emand 
2. 1 year or less. 
3. 1to5 
be More than 5 years 
Cf) Oth 
3. Is sg Sy of joan a factor? 
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Bank size by total deposits (millions 
l of dollars) 


Less 
than $25 to $100 to $200 and 
$25 $100 $200 
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i Bank size by oni deposits (millions 


of dollars) 


Less 
than $25 = $100 to $200 and 
$100 $20 over 


(c) Yes; $10,000 to fa 000 
cd Yes; over $100 
4. How long has 360-day sce been applied? 
Ri 1 year or less 
b) 1 to 2 years.. 
c) 2 to 5 years. 
8 5 to 10 years. 
(e) More than 10 years... 
5. Chargen to 365-day cal ulation? — 
Yes; in last 5 years 
G Yes; in last 10 years. 
No; ‘not for over 10 years or never_____- 
6. For which loan types have you changed? 
(a) Ster loans—secured 
Demand 
2 1 year =f ee 
3. Lto5y 
(b) Personal lonas unsecured 
1. Demand ue 


2. 1 year or less 
3. 1 to 5 years 
(c) Construction Joans: 
1. Commercial 
2. Residential. ........ ET AR Re” 
(d) Mortgage loans: 
ommercial 
2. Residential. ..... Am 
(2) Loans to commerce or industry: 
. Demand 
21 year or less.. 
3. 1 to 5 years.. 
(f) Other.. 
7. Disclose 360-day annual rate? 
(a) Yes; in loan agreement___.._........-- 
R Yes: otherwise in writing. - 
c) Yes; orally 
(d) No... 


TABLE 9.—SUMMARY OF BANK SURVEY ON CALCULATING INTEREST CHARGES ON LOANS—BANKS RESPONDING FROM FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 7 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
tal of dollars) 


Less 


than $25 = $100 to $200 and 
$25 $100 $200 


over 


1. Any (a) Yes rates on 360-day basis? 
a) 


2. T: i ne $ with 360-day interest calculation: 
oes an 


2.1 wey or less.. 


(b) Personal loans eeta 
Demand 
2.1 year or less. 
3. 1 to 5 years. 
(c) Construction loans: 
1, Commercial. 
2. Residential 
(d) oe a e loans: 
ommercial 
2. Residential 
(e) Loans to commerce or industry: 
Demand 
2. 1 year or less. 
3. 1to5 
4. More than 5 years. 
(f) Other 
3. Is ea he loan a factor? 


(a 
8 ve Yes; $5,000 to $10,000 
(c) Yes; $10,000 to $100,000 
(d) Yes; over $100,000 
4. How long has 360- day basis been applied? 
(a) I year or less. __- 
(b) 1 to 2 years____ 


Ree mNUDN OO NN WEP Wer 
CoN OOO me OO ONY ONE 
OOA KWSUOer OU WwW WwW Wew 
SCO Mew m= PN eww eww 


Total 
banks 


re- 
spond- 


E a E EE OERE mee 
d) 5 to 10 ey ey 
e) More than 10 
5. Chan 
a 
R Yes; in last 10 years. 
c) No; not for over 10 years or never... -- 


to 365-day cal culation? 
Yes; in last 5 years_....... 
6. For which loan types have you changed? 
(a) Personal joans—secured: 


«) Constroction loans: 
Commercial 
y Residential 

(d) en loans: 
. Commercial 
2. Residential 


21 cove or less 
3. 1 to 5 years 
f) Other 


¢ 
| 7. Disclose 360-day annual rate? 


a Va; in loan agreement. 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
of dollars) 


than $25 = $100 to $200 and 
$25. $100 $200 


TABLE 10.—SUMMARY OF BANK SURVEY ON CALCULATING INTEREST CHARGES ON LOANS—BANKS RESPONDING FROM FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 8 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
of dollars) 


Less 
than ie i $100_to $200 and 
$25 $200 over 


1. Any interest rates on 360-day basis? 
e Ke 


2. Lee types with 360 day interest calculation: 
(a) sy loans—secured: 
Demand. 
z 1 year or less__.. 
3. 1 to 5 years 
(b) Personal oan unsecured: 
$: oe 


3. 
(c) Construction loans: 
1. Commercial ___.._.. 
2. Residential... 
(d) Mortgage loans: 
1. Commercial 
2. Residential. 


wa an> bee 


Omme Oo m OD WN mum 
"maa WW a aN aD 


Cf Pon mm 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
tal of dollars) 


Less 
than $25 s $100 to $200 and 
$25 $100 $200 over 


3. Is — S loan a factor? 


b Yes: $5,000 to $10,000 
i Yes; $10,000 to $100,000 
d) Yes; over $100,000 
4. How long has 360-day basis been applied? 


(d) 5 to 10 years 

(e) More than 10 years 
5. Changed to 365-day calculation? 

a) Yes; in last 5 years.. 

(b) Yes; in last 10 years 

(c) No; ‘not for over 10 years or never... 
6. For which loan types have you changed? 

(a) Personal loans—secured: 


2. 1 year or less. 
3. 1 to 5years.. 
(b) Personal loans—unsecured: 


2. 1 year or le: 
3. 1 to 5 years.. 
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TABLE 10.—SUMMARY OF BANK SURVEY ON CALCULATING INTEREST CHARGES ON LOANS—BANKS RESPONDING FROM FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 8—Continued 


Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
of dollars) 


Less 
than $25 to $100 to $200 and | 
$25 $100 $200 


6. For which loan types have you changed—Con, 
(c) Construction loans: 
1, Commercial 
2. Residential._...... 
(d) Mortage loans: 
1. Commercial 
2. Residential.. 
(e) ues ws commerce or industry 


2. 1 year or less 
3. 1 to 5 years.. 
(f) Other 
7. Disclose 360-day annual rate? 
(a) a in loan agreement 
(b) Y: es; <r in writing. 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
Total of dollars) 
Less 
than $25 to $100 to $200 and 
$25 $100) $200 over 


Total 
banks 
re- 
spond- 
ing 


1. Any (a) Yas rates on 360-day basis? 


2. to h Bon with 360-day interest calculation 
She be loans—secured: 


y 

(c) Construction loans: 

1, Commercial 

DN 2, sapnas 
jortgage loans: 

” T Commercial 

2. Residential 

(e) Loans to commerce or industry: 

1. Demand 


D) Yes: $5,000 to $10, eae 
c) Yes; $10,000 to $100,000 
8 Yes; over $100 
4. How ong has 360-day basis been applied? 


(B 1 o Z years 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
of dollars) 


Less 
than $25 M4 $100 to $200 and 
$25 $100 $200 over 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
of dollars) 


Less 
than $25 to $100 to $200 and 
$25 $100 $200 over 


RRR NNR 


2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 


Ny CORN RNR NN OFN OfN 


> WHewWNY NN we 
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(c) 2 to 5 years. 
‘8 § to 10 years... 
€) More than 10 ears 
5. Changed to 365-day calculati 
5 Yes; in last 5 years... 
b) Yes; in last 10 years.. 
Cc) No; not for over 10 years or neve 
| 6. For which loan types have you changed? 
(a) Personal loans—secured: 


3. 1 to 5years.. 
(b) Personal loans—unsecured: 
Demand 
2. 1 year or less 
3. 1 to 5 years. 
(c) Construction loans: 
1. Commercial 
2. Residential 
(d) satis i loans: 
. Commercial 
2. Residential 
(e) Loans to commerce or industry: 
Demand 
2. 1 year or less 
O 3. 1 to 5 years 
7. Disclose 360-day annual rate? 
È Yes; in loan agreement 


9 Y Yes; otherwise in writing_._...-....- : 


Yes: orally 
No 


TABLE 12.—SUMMARY OF BANK SURVEY ON CALCULATING INTEREST CHARGES ON LOANS—BANKS RESPONDING FROM FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 10 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
tal of dollars) 


Less 
than m a $100 to $200 and 
$25 $21 over 


1. Any led rates on 360-day basis? 


b) No 
2. Loan types with 360-d ‘interest calculation: 
(a) Personal loans—secured: 
Demand 


2.1 yer or less. 
3. 1 to 5 years.. 
(c) Compractor loans: 
. Commercial 
A Residential 
ge loans: 
. Commercial.. 


2. 1 year or less. 

3. 1 to 5 years 

4, More than 5 years. 
(f) Other 


(a) No 
Ri Yes; $5,000 to $10,000. 
c) Yes; $10,000 to $100,000. - 
d) Yes; over $100, 
4, How long has 360-day basis been appli 
RI 1 year or less. 
UTE EREC O 
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(c) 2 to 5 years.. 


5. Changed to gs 
(a) Yes; in last 
(b) Yes; in last 10 years.. 
(c) No; not for over 10 years or never 
6. For which loan soa have you changed? 
(a) re loans—secured: 


x Tye or less.. 
3. 1to5 

(b) Personal loans—unsecured: 
1, Demand 


(c) Construction loans: 
1. Commercial 
2. Residential 
(d) Mortgage loans: 
1, Commercial 


identi 
(e) Loans to commerce or industry: 
1, Demand 
2. 1 year or less 
3. 1 to 5 years... 
Other 
7. Disclose 360-day annual rate? 
(a) Yes; in loan agreement 
te Yes; otherwise in writing.. 
c) agg orally 
o. 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
tal of dollars) 


Less 
than $25 to $100 to $200 and 
$25 $100 $200 over 


aIla 
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TABLE 13.—SUMMARY OF BANK SURVEY ON CALCULATING INTEREST CHARGES ON LOANS—BANKS RESPONDING FROM FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 11 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
tal f dol 


of dollars) 


Less 
than 
$25 


m A $100 to $200 and 
$200 over 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 
1 ot dollars) 


Less 
than *. yt $100 to $200 and 
$25 $200 over 


1. Any (a) Yes rates on 360-day basis? 


(b) No 
2. Loan types with 360-day interest calculation: 
(a) Personal loans—secured: 


3. 1 to 5 years 
(b) Personal loans—unsecured: 
Demand 
2. l year or less... ._-.- 
3. 1 to 5 years 
(c) Construction loans: 
Commercial. 
2. Residential 
(d) Mortgage loans: 
1. Commerical 
2. Residential.. 
(e) Loans to commerce or industry: 
Demand.. 
2. 1 year or a t ¥ 
3. 1 to 5 years... .. 
4. More than 5 years.. 
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(t) Other 
3. Is amean o of iA a factor? 


K3 Yes; $5,000 to $10,000. 
¢c) Yes: $10,000 to $100,000. 
d) Yes; over $100,000 
4. How long has 360-day basis been applied? 
(a) 1 year or less 
Cb) 1 to 2 years 


< 


TABLE 14.—SUMMARY OF BANK SURVEY 
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(c) 2 to 5 years 
Ce) More than 10 years. 


(a) Yes; in last 5 years. 
(b) Yes; in last 10 years 


1. D 
2. 1 year or less 
3. 1 to 5 years 


1. D 
(c) Construction loans: 
Commercial 
(d) Mortgage loans: 


Commercial 
2. Residential.. 


maaa OD UN See See 
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emand. 


3. 1 to 5years.. 
C) Other__- 
7. Disclose 360-day annual rate? 


tes Yes; orally 
(d) N 


2. 1 year or less. 
3. 1 to 5 years... 


2. 1 year or jess- 


(a) Yes; in loan agreement 
b) Yes: otherwise in writing 


(d) 5 to 10 years__.._...- 
5. Changes to 365-day calculation? 


(c) No; not for over 10 years or never 
6. For which loan types have you changed? 
(a) Personal loans—secured: 


(b) Personal jans unsecured: 


2. Residential____ 


wana QOS oo 


ON CALCULATING INTEREST CHARGES ON LOANS—BANKS RESPONDING FROM FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 12 


Total 
banks 


Bank size by View deposits (millions 


of dollars) 


Less 
than 
$25 


oar x. $100 to $200 and 
$200 over 


Bank size by total deposits (millions 


Total of dollars) 


Less 
than $25 
$25. $1 


to $100 to $200 and 
00 $200 over 


1. Any ves rates on 360-day basis? 
( 


(b) No 
2. Loan types with 360-day interest calculation: 
(a) Personal ioans—secured: 


2. 1 year or less.. 
3. Lto 5 years 
(b) Personi Joans—unsecured 
Demand. j" 
2. 1 year or les: 
3. 1 to 5 years.. 
(c) Construction loans: 
Commercial 
2. Residential 
(a) Mortgage loans: 
ommercial. 
2. Residential.. 
(e) ka poe commerce or industry: 


2. Arani va lon 
A lto5 


(f) Other 
3. Is saeun s ‘ean a factor? 
b Yes; E 000 to $10,000. 


4, Howi 
(a) l year or less 
(b) 1 to 2 years. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. 

To buy a good suit of clothes in the 
Soviet Union takes 183 hours of work. In 
France a comparable suit takes 75 hours; 
in Great Britain, 40 hours; and in the 


(c) 2 to 5 years 
d) 5 to 10 years.. 
e) More than 10 year 
5, Changed to 365-day ca 
R Yes; in last 5 


Yes; in last 10 years. 


» Demand. _ 
2. 1 year or le: 
3. 1 to 5 years. 


. Demand 
2. 1 year or less.. 
3. 1 to 5 years 
(c) Construction loans: 
1, Commercial 
2. Residential 
(d) Mortgage loans: 
1, Commercial 
2. Residential 
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Demand 
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3. 1 to 5 years. 
(f) Other... 
7. Disclose 360-day annual rate? 


R 
(o Yes; Bris 
d) No. 


United States only 24 hours are needed 
for the same item. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN 
MICHIGAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. VANDER JAGT) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of rural electrification in Michigan 
is one which has been paralleled, with 
some variation, in many other States 


(b) Personal loans—secured: 


culation? 


c) No; not for over 10 years or never. 
6. For which loan types have you changed? 
(a) Personal loans—secured : 


co coo ooo 


(e) Loans to commerce or industry: 


2. I year or less.. 


Yes; in loan agreement __ 
Yes: otherwise in writing 


throughout this land. During the period 
of recovery from the great depression, 
attention was redirected to social and 
economic problems which had their roots 
in the industrial revolution. Vast num- 
bers of a theretofore primarily rural 
population migrated to the cities in 
search of the jobs and prosperity being 
created in the growing industrial centers. 

National attention at that time was 
focused on the plight of those who re- 
mained in rural areas to eke out their 
living in a marginal economy without the 
conveniences, and even some of the 
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necessities, which city life offered. Many 
leaders of the Nation realized that elec- 
tricity could no longer be considered a 
convenience for those fortunate enough 
to be living where it was readily available. 
Its use had to be extended, not only to 
power the wheels of industry, but to al- 
leviate the hardships and improve the 
living conditions of as many Americans 
as possible. 

However, this goal seemed impossible 
to achieve. Many experts in the industry, 
familiar with the technical and eco- 
nomic problems involved, sincerely be- 
lieved that the use of central station elec- 
trical service would always be limited to 
areas where the neceessary long-term in- 
vestments could be justified by tangible, 
immediate load density. 

It was in this atmosphere that the 
rural electrification program was born. 
We may be thankful for the leadership 
of those who had the courage and the 
vision to challenge the doubters. They 
proved to the world that free people, 
working together with government within 
the framework of American democracy, 
could do a better job at a task which 
other countries felt could only be ac- 
complished through socialization of an 
industry. 

In 1934, nearly 80 percent of Michi- 
gan’s farms were without electricity; to- 
day electrical service is available for do- 
mestic, commercial, and industrial use at 
virtually any point in the State. 

The migration from the country to the 
cities—and more recently from the cities 
to the suburbs—still continues, but at a 
much slower rate than might have been 
the case had rural area development been 
prevented for lack of electrical service. 
The urban problems with which we are 
all concerned today might well have been 
far more critical were it not for the rural 
electric program. 

Most indicative of the success of this 
program is the rate of load growth on 
the Michigan rural electric systems. 
Stimulated by the availability of electric- 
ity, loads and requests for service on 
these systems are growing at a much 
faster rate than those of the electric in- 
dustry of the State as a whole. 

Rural electrification is a valuable and 
necessary asset to both urban and rural 
citizens. Without it, outdoor recreation— 
one of the State’s largest and fastest 
growing industries would be severely 
restricted. Development of out-State 
areas enables the city resident to escape 
the pressures of city life, and reduces im- 
measurably the burdens on city govern- 
ment. New markets are created for the 
products of the factories and new fields 
of enterprise for the businessman. 

Some today feel that the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration has outlived 
its usefulness—that it. should be dis- 
carded or neglected in favor of more 
pressing and popular programs designed 
to correct our urban and environmental 
problems. To do so would only transform 
the progress of 35 years of hard work into 
a collossal failure. The problems of our 
cities cannot be answered by neglecting 
our rural areas. Real solutions can only 
be found by regional planning for the 
total needs of all sectors of our society. 

The rural electric systems have taken 
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their place in the utility industry, subjeck 
to regulatory requirements, and 

ble for public service. Operated under the 
leadership of boards of directors elected 
from the people served, their common 
purpose is to provide an essential service 
in areas which were, and generally still 
are, too sparsely settled to be lucrative 
enough for the investment of private 
capital to do the job. 

This job is by no means completed, 
Financial burdens on the Michigan sys- 
tems are greater now than ever before. 
As can be expected, operating costs—and 
consequently, retail rates—of most of 
the rural systems are higher than those 
of the systems serving more densely pop- 
ulated areas. The investment capital re- 
quired for each dollar of potential rev- 
enue is considerably greater than for 
other systems. 

The need for capital to extend service 
to new consumers and to expand system 
capacity to meet growing demand is ex- 
panding at an unprecedented rate. The 
Michigan systems, which had a total of 
nearly $132 million in loan funds ap- 
proved during their entire history 
through 1970, anticipate capital needs 
of approximately $23 million for the 18- 
month period ending June 30, 1972, to 
meet a backlog of unapproved loan re- 
quests and to meet new loan fund re- 
quirements. 

The financial needs of these systems 
has reached critical proportions. Since 
1965, congressional appropriations for 
the program have remained at the same 
level—$3.5 million or less—while infla- 
tion has been eating away at the buying 
power of the dollar. Administrative poli- 
cies designed to control the outfiow of in- 
adequate loan funds have reduced work- 
ing capital and reserves to dangerously 
low levels. 

Some of the Michigan systems have 
been forced to make unsecured, short- 
term loans from loca] banks to meet 
their current operating costs, and more 
systems anticipate the need to do so in 
the coming months. Some of the distribu- 
tion systems have been unable to pay 
their wholesale power bills on time. Most 
of the systems in the State have either 
recently increased their retail rates, or 
plan to do so in the near future. Until 
now, the Michigan systems have been 
able to provide for extension of service 
to new loads arising within their service 
areas, but most systems must now review 
their extension policies with a view to 
available capital, defeating the “area 
coverage” approach which has been ad- 
vocated by REA over the years. 

With the U.S. Government holding 
first mortgage on their property, and 
being unable in the face of-rapid growth 
to acquire sufficient equity, the rural sys- 
tems have not had access to private fi- 
nancing. After unsuccessful attempts to 
convince the Congress to provide cor- 
rective and enabling legislation, the rural 
electric systems have banded together 
nationally to form their own: financing 
institution, the National Rural Utilities 
Cooperative Finance Corp.—commonly 
called “CFC.” This institution has been 
organized in cooperation with REA to 
provide supplemental loan funds. Now 
in its infancy, CFC has made commend- 
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able progress to date, and shows promise 
for the future, but will never bring full 
benefit if its member systems are allowed 
to starve for construction capital now. 

The rural electrification program, like 
any progressive venture, has not been 
without criticism. It has welcomed con- 
structive criticism, but issue must be 
taken with those who would distort the 
facts. The program is not financed by 
government grants, but by loans to be 
repaid with interest—and a remarkable 
repayment record has been established. 
In fact, the systems have responded to 
immediate treasury needs in the past by 
making principle payments in advance. 
The interest rate of 2 percent has been 
termed a subsidy, but the tax base gen- 
erated by stimulation of economic devel- 
opment far outweighs any cost to the 
Government in interest rates. 

Some view the program as an icon 
fashioned by the hands of political ex- 
tremists. But in fact it was built with 
bipartisan support by many people con- 
cerned with the well-being of others and 
the needs of the Nation, The rural elec- 
tric program is a working example of the 
principles of self-determination and free 
enterprise which have helped make this 
Nation great. 

The pendulum of time swings with the 
forces and momentum of history, each 
oscillation inducing change in emphasis 
and in priorities to meet immediate 
needs. In our time the pendulum no 
longer swings leisurely but pulsates with 
ever-increasing frequency. In our time 
man has experienced more change in his 
social and economic relationships than 
during any preceding period in history. 
As the spiral of change continues, and 
we work to improve our economic con- 
ditions, we risk compromising our social 
and even our moral values. 

The American Nation continues to 
grow, and its problems multiply, both in 
volume and intensity. Nowhere are the 
pressures to find solutions to these prob- 
lems focused with greater intensity than 
on this Government. Every Member of 
Congress is poignantly aware of the po- 
larization and fragmentation resulting 
from these pressures, and we need not 
elaborate on the great issues facing this 
Government today. Rather, we must de- 
velop the cooperation and unity which 
we all know are essential to the survival 
of the Nation. 

I submit to my colleagues represent- 
ing primarily urban districts that the 
elusive answers we all seek, to restore 
our cities and to protect our environment, 
cannot be found in the cities alone. Nor 
can our rural areas survive alone. No 
longer can. we continue to think of a 
“rural America” nor of an “urban Amer- 
ica” any more than we can afford to 
polarize on the basis of class, color, or 
creed, Only after we have learned to rele- 
gate our provincial interests in favor of 
regional and national progress will we 
find sound solutions to our problems. 

I propose that we begin here and now 
to reassess our priorities and to reestab- 
lish our immediate goals in the interest 
of long-range national objectives. Let us 
plan and support programs which will 
provide for utilization of our land and 
our resources to the best interests of all 
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the people. We have before us today a 
vehicle which may be used effectively 
toward that purpose—a vehicle forged on 
the anvil of human need and tested on 
the proving ground of American life— 
the rural electrification program. 

Let the 92d Congress go on record in 
support of this program by increasing 
the REA appropriation for fiscal year 
1972 to an amount adequate to meet the 
great challenges facing the Nation’s rural 
electric systems. 


THE INVISIBLE BILK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
famed free enterprise system we Amer- 
icans boast so much about may be more 
myth than reality. 

Further evidence of this is contained 
in “The Closed Enterprise System,” a 
comprehensive study sponsored by Ralph 
Nader. The study contends American 
consumers are overcharged $48 to $60 
billion a year largely as a result of lax, 
inefficient, and politically influenced en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws against 
noncompetitive industries. 

Two-thirds of the supposedly competi- 
tive American economy has been con- 
verted into a “business collective” domi- 
nated by 200 corporations, according to 
the study, as a result of weak antitrust 
enforcement. The consumer pays for 
this in higher, largely noncompetitive 
prices. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
a report from the Washington Post by 
Reporter Morton Mintz about the Nader 
study, plus an accompanying piece by 
reporter Nick Kotz about price fixing in 
the plumbing fixtures industry. 

The Kotz article tells how the victims 
are ignored in the multimillion-dollar 
settlement of a giant antitrust case while 
their lawyers stand to split fees that may 
run to $8 million. Reporter Kotz points 
up some of the problems the Nader study 
explores when he states: 

But civil antitrust cases seldom produce 
the clear remedy the law seemingly offers. 


I am inserting both articles in the 
Recorp at this point: 
{From the Washington Post, June 6, 1971] 


“INVISIBLE BILK”: Price Fixers—$48 BILLION 
Cost TO PUBLIC SEEN 


(By Morton Mintz) 


Lax, inefficient and politically-influenced 
enforcement of the antitrust laws costs con- 
sumers $48 billion to $60 billion a year, a 
study group sponsored by Ralph Nader esti- 
mates in a new report. 

This “invisible bilk” occurs mainly in the 
form of excessive prices charged by noncom- 
petitive industries, the report says. These 
prices reduce consumer purchasing power 
and, consequently, production of goods, the 
report says. 

Such prices can be charged because the 
frustration of antitrust enforcement has al- 
lowed two-thirds of the supposedly competi- 
tive American economy to be converted into 
a “business collective’ dominated by 200 
corporations, the report contends. 

“Like sex in Victorian England,” the re- 
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port says, “the reality of Big Business is 
our big dirty secret.” 

Ralph Nader, who wrote the introduction 
to the 1,148-page document entitled “The 
Closed Enterprise System,” told a news con- 
ference yesterday at the Mayflower Hotel 
that he hopes the effect of the report on 
“crime in the suites” is to take antitrust 
enforcement out of the “province of lawyers 
and economists trading esoteric phrases” and 
put it in the domain of the millions of con- 
sumers it affects. 

Advance copies of the report, scheduled to 
be published as a book in December, were 
made available last week to prominent per- 
sons who are severely criticized. Several re- 
plied in kind. 

The report is the product of a year-long 
research project by four lawyers and four 
graduate students, principally Mark J. Green, 
assisted by Beverly C. Moore Jr. and Bruce 
Wasserstein. The study group conducted 500 
interviews and extensive library research. 

The central focus is on the Justice Depart- 
ment and its Antitrust Division, and the 
secondary one on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. (A 1969 FTC study by the first 
Nader task force—‘Nader’s Raiders”—dealt 
with the consumer protection, not the anti- 
trust mission, of the agency.) 

The report also has sections on the anti- 
competitive roles played by other agencies, 
including the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Defense Department, and the 
private antitrust sectors. 

The “invisible bilk” cheats consumers far 
more than do “shoddy merchandise and the 
street pickpocket,” Green told newsmen yes- 
terday. 

But he also listed these additional “dy- 
namic costs” of industrial monopoly and 
“shared monopoly,” in which four or fewer 
firms supply at least half the market: 

“Aggravated inflation,” against which fs- 
cal policy and other conventional weapons 
are largely ineffectual. 

“Increased pollution,” illustrated by the 
1969 Justice Department suit charging the 
major auto makers and their trade associa- 
tion with having conspired to retard devel- 
opment and installation of pollution-con- 
trol devices (the suit was settled with a con- 
sent decree). 

“Income inequities and political instabil- 
ity, racism, a centralization of political power, 
reduced efficiency and laggard innovation.” 

The primary goal of the author is break- 
ing up monopolies and “shared monopolies,” 
which also are called oligopolies. Their chief 
recommendations for achieving this is the 
creation of a new competition protection 
agency combining the “prosecutorial superi- 
ority” of the Antitrust Division with the in- 
vestigative, economic and rule-making abili- 
ties of the PTC. 

The report is even-handedly nonpartisan 
in its numerous criticisms of alleged anti- 
trust politicking by prominent figures. 

Chairman James O. Eastland (D-Miss.) of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee is accused, 
for example, of trying to persuade Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark in 1968 to kill a Jus- 
tice Department case against a merger of 
three banks in the legislator’s home state. 
Mrs. Eastland “had financial interests in one 
of the banks,” the report charges. 

But Donald F. Turner, the Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of the Antitrust Di- 
vision, who had labeled the merger the clear- 
est example to date of “anti-competitive 
market extension,” prevailed and the de- 
partment went to court. (It lost.) 

On Thursday, a reporter for the Washing- 
ton Post dictated the entire passage about 
Eastland in the report to a secretary in his 
office. The senator had no comment as of 
last night. 
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During the Eisenhower Administration, 
the Justice Department filed criminal anti- 
trust charges against the Radio Corporation 
of America. RCA pleaded no contest and was 
fined $50,000, the maximum allowable, c= 
each of four counts. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell Jr., 
“under orders from the White House, had 
struck off the proposed indictment the name 
of a suggested criminal defendant: Gen. 
David Sarnoff, founder and chairman of 
RCA,” the report says. 

In New York City, Brownell told a re- 
porter, “I never got any orders or even sug- 
gestions from the White House . . . There’s 
nothing to that.” 

Had he, possibly on his own, struck Sar- 
noff’s name? Stopping short of a denial, 
Brownell said that if he had done so, he 
would think the act would “stick in my 
mind.” 

The report also says that Brownell, in an 
“eleventh hour” telegram in 1956, rescinded 
his go-ahead for the filing of an action in- 
tended to block a joint operating agreement 
between two newspapers in Salt Lake City, 
the Deseret News, owned by the Mormon 
Church, and the Tribune. 

It says that Brownell sent the telegram 
after being pressured by his Cabinet col- 
league, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson, and Sen. Wallace Bennett (R-Utah). 
The Washington Post detailed the charge to 
Bennett aides Thursday, but there has been 
no response. 

Similarly, Sen. Allen Ellender (D-La.) 
chose not to comment on a charge in the re- 
port that he went to President Johnson “to 
imsure no case would be brought” against a 
merger of two Louisiana rice-milling firms 
and “lobbied” Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach. 


“GO EASY” ON ELLENDER 


“I didn’t feel any pressure,” Katzenbach 
told a reporter. But he generally confirmed 
the report’s statement that Ellender and the 
rice millers had presented the department 
with “inaccurate” data. He disclosed, in ad- 
dition, that he had received a call from Ag- 
riculture Secretary Orville Freeman who, the 
report says, “urged him to go easy” on the 
then chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. 

On the basis of the “inaccurate” data, Kat- 
zenbach—over the opposition of antitrust 
chief William Orrick—approved the merger. 

Several “transgressions and conflicts of in- 
terest” are alleged against Rep. Emanuel Cel- 
ler (D-N.Y.), chairman of the House Judici- 
ary Committee and its antitrust subcommit- 
tee, but, as in other cases, these have been 
reported previously. The Nader group terms 
his conduct “surprising and inexcusable” es- 
pecially because he repeatedly has been “the 
antitrust conscience on the floor of the 
House.” Celler did not respond to an invi- 
tation to comment, 

During the 1950s, William P. Rogers, 
Brownell's successor and now Secretary of 
State, refused to file only one case urged by 
antitrust chief Robert Bicks: a proposed 
complaint against the National Football 
League for attempting to monopolize pro- 
fessional football. 

Rogers felt that if such a complaint had 
merit, a Texas oil te, Lamar Hunt, the 
major complainant, ought to bring it him- 
self, being, the report says, “rich enough to 
finance the litigation,” 


“PAN” NIXON INTERVENES 


“Rogers also considered the case some- 
thing of a ‘sport,’ especially after Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon called him to urge, as 
a rabid fan, that he not sue the NFL,” the 
report says. Neither the White House nor 
the State Department replied to requests for 
comment. 
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The report catalogues examples of alleged 
laxness (The FTC “has never lodged a 
monopolization charge against a major 
American industry”). It lists negotiated 
settlement that ate up scarce manpower for 
as long as a quarter century—and then, 
according to the report, accomplished 
nothing, legalized illegality or were not en- 
forced. As examples of inefficiency, the report 
says, some antitrust complaints were not 
filed to begin with simply because papers 
were lost or endlessly nitpicked by one 
bureaucratic layer after another. 

The report gives mixed notices—and no 
rave reviews—to most everyone. Rogers 
emerges relatively well. So do Bicks (but not 
President Eisenhower), Orrick and the in- 
cumbent antitrust chief, Richard W. Mc- 
Laren. So do Attorneys General John N, 
Mitchell (who persuaded a resistant McLaren 
to give the Nader task force after-hours 
formal access to division lawyers and econo- 
mists) and Ramsey Clark (but not Mitchell's 
deputy, Richard G, Kleindienst, or Presidents 
Nixon or Johnson). 

Named as “the worst offenders—those who 
have disregarded antitrust or partisan 
gain”"—are Brownell, Kleindienst and Kat- 
zenbach. Brownell is listed in good part be- 
cause of a 1956 consent decree with American 
Telephone and Telegraph, the largest com- 
pany in the world, that the report calls “the 
paragon example of political intrigue and 
sell-out.” 


KLEINDIENST ROLE “REPUGNANT” 


The report says that in two sensitive 
merger cases, one involving a pharmaceutical 
firm represented by the former law firm of 
President Nixon and Attorney General 
Mitchell, the other involving the Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Corp., Klein- 
dienst played roles so repugnant to McLaren 
that the latter twice threatened to resign. 

The Justic Department said the allegation 
that Kiliendienst interfered for political 
reasons is “completely false,” and the charge 
that McLaren threatened to resign in either 
of the casés is “equally false.” 

Katzenbach, now general counsel of IBM, 
said in New York, “I think I had a different 
reputation.” And, he said, if he didn’t act 
to break up such giants as General Motors 
and AT&T, neither did his successor, Ram- 
sey Clark. 

Along with Donald Turner, his choice to 
succeed Orrick as antitrust chief, Katzen- 
bach had more substantive complaints to 
make, 

One concerns oligopoly. In 1959, Turner, in 
a book written with Carl Kaysen, said that 
the Sherman Act of 1890—the first antitrust 
law—was inadequate legally to deal with it. 
“This is why we recommended new legis- 
lation,” Turner said yesterday in a phone 
interview in Cambridge, Mass. 

The report says that Katzenbach and 
Turner, despite encouragement from crucial 
Supreme Court decisions and pleas from aides 
to move against economic concentration, re- 
fused to do so. Thus Katzenbach, resisting 
pressure from Rep. Celler and his Senate 
counterpart, Philip A. Hart (D-Mich.), re- 
fused to try to stop the acquisition of the 
New York Yankees by the conglomerate Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

(Earlier, in another news media episode, 
the report says, the late Robert F. Kennedy, 
as Attorney General, decided not to bring 
charges against the Times Mirror Co. and the 
Hearst newspaper chain for dividing the Los 
Angeles market with an agreement that each 
would drop a newspaper there, and for havy- 
ing price-fixing “‘codes.,’’) 

The report suggests that Katzenbach and 
Turner were timid, at best; they say they 
could not bring lawsuits they believe to be 
legally invalid. 

Since then, McLaren has moved against 
“new” conglomerates—but not old ones— 
without new legislation. And Turner, a cou- 
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ple of years ago, after returning to Harvard 
Law School, had a change of mind: in cer- 
tain cases, he said yesterday, the Sherman 
Act can be used against “shared monopoly.” 

Another Katzenbach protest against the 
report was that its authors failed to distin- 
guish between efforts to exert political pres- 
sures and routine contacts. “It’s so damn 
naive that it bores me,” he said. “I never 
had a Congressman or Senator threaten me.” 
He acknowledged that in the case of a legis- 
lator with “clout” the threat may be implicit. 

Katzenbach and a Justice Department 
spokesman said the report contained numer- 
ous factual errors. Washington attorney 
Lloyd N. Cutler, a particular target of the 
report, said in a detailed, 5-page rebuttal 
that “virtually every factual allegation” con- 
cerning him and Turner “is false or mislead- 
ing.” Turner, a long time friend, agreed. 

Katzenbach also objected to what he saw 
as á pattern in the report of assuming that 
any case that was not filed should haye been, 
and that the official who did not file it was 
“ignorant” or politically motivated. 

Mark Green and his co-authors themselves 
emphasize that anti-trust “politicking” is by 
no means the principal problem, Providing 
a wealth of documentation bearing on the 
FTC and all other agencies involved with an- 
titrust, they say: 

“The real erosion of enforcement is a proc- 
ess at once more subtle and pervasive. Con- 
gress passes inadequate or conflicting legis- 
lation; the Executive Branch requests few 
funds and Congress, in turn, underfinances it. 

“The Attorney General stresses opposing 
interests; Antitrust Division chiefs lack the 
resources and vigor to file against the many 
violations which occur, and they lack the 
courage and creativity to formulate new cases 
to cope with new problems. 

“Big business and big labor support this 
somnambulism, and the public doesn’t 
seem to care—as everybody pays homage to 
antitrust but not very much attention to it. 
Four generations of the velvet glove are 
enough.” 


[From the Washington Post, June 6, 1971] 
PLUMBING Surrs PROFIT LAWYERS 
(By Nick Kotz) 


In a series of private meetings, in early 
1970, a handful of lawyers quietly agreed on 
& plan to settle at least $200 million in po- 
tential damage claims against plumbing 
producers convicted of price-fixing. 

The lawyers’ solution: let the manufac- 
turers pay only $28 million and give none 
of this to 2.5 million homeowners whose 
houses contain bathtubs, wash basins and 
toilets illegally overpriced by about $35 
million. 

Moreover, the lawyers for the overcharged 
consumers are likely to receive the biggest 
slices of the settlement pie—$6 million to $8 
million, 

The plan stands an excellent chance of re- 
ceiving final court approval in December, 
which would conclude another chapter in 
the strange history of antitrust laws. 

The settlement agreements are not un- 
usual. They are illustrative of the way the 
antitrust laws work—some say don’t work— 
today. Indeed, the plumbing settlements rep- 
resent an improvement over how the laws 
worked in the recent past, 

The agreements come after five years of 
criminal trials and civil lawsuits that once 
offered consumers at least the hope of far 
greater compensation, 

When the federal government charged the 
industry with illegal price fixing, prosecutor 
John C, Fricano dramatically emphasized to 
the jury: “If you have manufacturers agree- 
ing to increase prices... sooner or later, you, 
the public, are going to be paying that in- 
crease.” 

The jury, in May, 1969, found the industry 
guilty of a conspiracy to raise prices on $1 
billion worth of plumbing fixtures—most of 
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such fixtures sold in the United States be- 
tween late 1962 and 1966. 

The manufacturers were convicted of il- 
legally raising prices by 7 per cent, or about 
$70 million during the four-year period. The 
antitrust laws provide that purchasers pay- 
ing such overcharges are entitled to treble 

. Thus the government provided a 
basis for purchasers to seek about $210 mil- 
lion from the companies. 

But civil antitrust cases seldom produce 
the clear remedy the law seemingly offers. 

So it is in the plumbing fixtures agree- 
ment, under which: 

The 2.5 million private citizens who bought 
new homes during the conspiracy period will 
receive nothing. 

Since their homes contain plumbing il- 
legally overpriced by about $35 million, the 
homebuyers could collect $105 million by 
proving they were the real victims of the 
overcharges. 

State and local governments that put up 
buildings during this period paid, by one 
estimate, at least $10 million extra and would 
be entitled to claim $30 million. They would 
get $1.75 million and may collect $1 million 
more for public housing. 

The federal government, by its own con- 
servative estimate, paid more than $1 million 
too much. It has agreed to accept $355,000. 

Most of the settlement money will go to 
homebuilders and builder-owners of apart- 
ments and office buildings, and possibly some 
will go to persons who contracted to bulld 
their own homes. 

But even these purchasers’ right of recov- 
ery is uncertain. They must file written 
claims within 60 days after the settlement 
agreement is published in several national 
magazines. If they don’t file timely claims 
or written dissents from the agreement, they 
are barred from recovery. 


THIRD TIME 


This is the third time in 60 years that 
U.S. plumbing producers have been found 
guilty of price fixing. “Price fixing rather 
than competition has been a way of life in 
this industry,” comments a former plumbing 
industry official who served as a key govern- 
ment witness to the latest price-fixing con- 
spiracy. 

Three convicted company officials and five 
who pleaded “no contest” were sentenced to 
jail terms of 1 to 60 days. The company ex- 
ecutives and the 15 companies that were 
found guilty or pleaded “no contest” were 
fined a total of $750,000. The maximum pen- 
alty for a person convicted of price fixing is a 
one-year jail sentence and $50,000 fine. 

If the civil damage settlements are given 
final approval by the federal courts, the $28 
million paid by the companies will represent 
less than half of the estimated illegal over- 
charges and about 13 per cent of the triple 
damages consumers could claim under the 
law. 

The $28 million paid out in damages and 
their own defense counsel fees will be de- 
ducted by the guilty companies from cor- 
porate income taxes as legally approved costs 
of doing business. 


CLASS ACTION SUITS 


Critics of the settlement agreement say the 
law should be working better in the sup- 
posed bright new era of consumer class 
action lawsuits. 

The class action civil suits, permitted the 
last five years by federal court decisions, 
theoretically make it easier for consumers 
with small damage claims to band together 
to seek recovery from powerful corporations. 
But consumer critics cite the plumbing fix- 
tures case as evidence that laws, judicial 
rulings, and present methods of private suits 
still don’t benefit consumers, who ultimately 
pay the cost of price fixing. 

Critics contend that a just settlement of 
the plumbing case should have been far 
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larger than $28 million and should have di- 
vided the money differently. 

Paul Scanlon, a McLean, Va. attorney who 
unsuccessfully filed a class action suit in be- 
half of all homeowners, told Federal District 
Judge John Lord in 1969: “I refuse to settle 
this case in a virtual sellout. Who uses the 
tub except the homeowner?” 

The defendant companies, which had al- 
ready worked out a settlement agreement 
excluding the homeowners, asked Judge Lord 
in Philadelphia to dismiss the case. Judge 
Lord issued a summary judgment against 
Scanlon’s suit, for procedural reasons and 
on the ground that the homeowner was “too 
remote” from the manufacturer to prove 
damages. Judge Lord said it was “an in- 
credible view” to assume that a builder of 
$20,000 or $30,000 homes had directly passed 
on to the homebuyer “plumbing overcharges 
of approximately $10 or $20.” 

RULING UPHELD 


The Third Circuit Court of Appeals up- 
held Judge Lord. 

Another critic is Jean Benoy, North Caro- 
lina’s deputy attorney general, who refused 
to have his state participate in the $1.75 
million settlement of state and local govern- 
ment claims. Benoy believes the states are 
being shortchanged by having a few private 
attorneys represent them. Instead, he be- 
lieves state attorney generals should work 
collectively to recover damages for state and 
local governments and consumers. 

Benoy and others, including Ralph Nader’s 
Center for Responsive Law, make the follow- 
ing points: 

Private attorneys too often find it in their 
own financial interest to settle cases rather 
than to engage in protracted litigation with 
powerful industries. 

The private attorneys tend to represent 
middlemen in the distribution process, the 
homebuilder rather than the homeowner, 

Persons entitled to antitrust damage claims 


have little control over private attorneys who 
represent them in class action, or don’t even 
know that a suit has been filed that will 
determine their legal interests. 


FOUR KEY ATTORNEYS 


The four private attorneys who played key 
roles in the plumbing case are among the 
most prominent nationally in antitrust law. 

They are Harold Kohn of Philadelphia, who 
filed class actions in behalf of all builder- 
owners and all public housing agencies, and 
who also represents seven states; David I. 
Shapiro, of Washington, D.C., representing 
11 states, including Virginia, and individual 
buiider-owners, Perry Goldberg of Chicago, 
representing seven states and individual 
builder-owners, and Lee Freeman of Chi- 
cago, representing four states and individual 
builder-owners. 

The overall $28 million settlement largely 
was worked out between two men: Kohn 
and William Willis of the New York law firm 
of Sullivan and Cromwell, which represents 
American Standard Inc., the giant of the 
industry. In addition to them, Shapiro played 
the most important role in the state-local 
government portion of the settlement. 

Kohn and other plaintiffs’ lawyers who 
agreed to the settlement consider it a sub- 
stantial victory for consumers and consider 
themselves pioneers in advancing the public 
interest. Judged by the history of civil dam- 
age antitrust suits, their claims seem 
justified. 

Until the last few years, consumers who 
have suffered damages seldom collected a 
dime following a criminal conviction for in- 
dustry price fixing, much less triple dam- 
ages. Consumers and businessmen with small 
individual claims were unorganized and 
lacked any effective means to fight for re- 
imbursement. Their chances of recovery have 
improved only in the last five years, as tradi- 
tion-breaking court decisions have made 
it easier for groups of individuals and gov- 
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ernment agencies to pursue claims collec- 
tively in class action. 

Kohn and Shapiro are among the handful 
who have forged the new law. They point 
to a number of factors justifying their han- 
dling of the plumbing settlements. Among 
these; 

The recovery of civil damages is still dif- 
ficult. The greatest problem is for individual 
claimants to prove they actually paid illegal 
overcharges. The homeowner had little 
chance to prove that small overcharges ac- 
tually were passed through to him. 

The builder-owners had the best legal case 
and the most money to pursue recovery. 

The $28 million damages represents the 
best available “rough justice” to punish the 
companies and to serve as a deterrent against 
further price-fixing. 

Most plumbing manufacturers do not have 
the financial ability to pay larger damages. 


ABOUT $350,000 IN FEES 


Shapiro, Kohn, Goldberg and Freeman 
will collectively receive about $350,000 if the 
court approves the 20 per cent fee provided 
in the settlement for the 29 states they rep- 
resent in the $1.75 million state-local settle- 
ment. Each also will receive substantial fees 
for representing builder-ownerts. 

The lion’s share of total fees will go to 
Kohn for his dominant role in representing 
builder-owners and public housing agen- 
cies in the major $23 million portion of the 
settlement. He has indicated that he will 
seek a court-approved fee of 25 per cent, or 
more than $5 million. 

At a hearing two weeks ago before federal 
District Judge Alexander Harvey II in Balti- 
more, other lawyers protested bitterly that 
Kohn has unfairly dominated the settle- 
ment and is demanding fees that should go 
to them. Kohn replied that he had negoti- 
ated the settlement while the other lawyers 
had tried on their own and failed. 

Judge Harvey, in turn, sharply questioned 
the lawyers, indicating his displeasure that 
they were devoting most of their attention 
to their own fees when the issue was bring- 
ing the most persons with legitimate claims 
into the settlement. 


KOHN IN DRIVER'S SEAT 


A history of the suits reveals that Kohn 
was in the driver's seat from the outset. 

Within two months after a federal grand 
jury indicted the plumbing manufacturers 
in 1966, Kohn filed the first civil damage 
suits—class actions to represent all builder- 
owners and public housing agencies. His 
role was strengthened further when the Fed- 
eral Judicial Panel on Multidistrict Litiga- 
tion consolidated the more than 300 other 
damage suits in the federal district court 
in Philadelphia. 

When the federal government convicted 
three manufacturers in the May, 1969, jury 
trial, the defendant companies began serious 
negotiations for a settlement. 

Between May and October of 1969, Kohn 
and Willis, the leading attorney for the de- 
fendants, negotiated with each other. 


THE OCTOBER MEETING 


Their talks led to an October meeting in 
New York at which the defendants assem- 
bled dozens of attorneys representing plain- 
tiffs and offered them an overall $15 million 
settlement. The attorneys rejected this as 
inadequate. 

At the meeting, the defendants made clear 
that they would not recognize Scanlon’s 
class action on behalf of homeowners. Scan- 
lon says that one defense attorney at this 
meeting offered him a $500,000 legal fee if 
he dropped his homeowner suit. Scanlon says 
he rejected the offer. 

Kohn and Willis then concentrated again 
on settlement negotiations, while Scanlon 
and séveral state attorney generals pushed 
for discovery of evidence they needed for a 
trial. 
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In December, Scanlon protested to the judi- 
cial panel that the attorneys interested in 
settlement were blocking progress toward a 
trial. A judge on the panel later indicated 
his own displeasure that Kohn was not mov- 
ing the case forward. 

In January, Scanion and other lawyers 
finally got to take testimony from a key wit- 
ness, a former industry official who had par- 
ticipated in the conspiracy and had made 
tape recordings of incriminating industry 
meetings and telephone conversations. As the 
deposition was being taken, the defendants 
moved faster toward settlement. 


AGREEMENT SIGNED 


On Feb. 4, 1971, Kohn and Willis signed 
an agreement on the major part of a pro- 
posed settlement. Most of the defendants 
agreed to pay Kohn’s class action clients $23 
million. But the agreement was subject to 
the defendant companies settling or dispos- 
ing of other claims. 

A major obstacle to the settlement was 
overcome in April when Judge Lord dismissed 
Scanlon’s claim for homeowners. 

Negotiating always with the most influen- 
tial plaintiffs’ attorneys, Willis then achieved 
the following: 

$1 million settlement with plumbing 
wholesalers, with $150,000 of this going to 
their attorneys, including about $100,000 to 
New York attorney Edward Brodsky. 

A $2 million settlement with plumbing and 
general contractors, with their attorneys get- 
ting $500,000 of this, including about $100,- 
000 to Los Angeles attorney James Sullivan. 

The $1.75 million settlement with state 
and local governments. Shapiro, Kohn, Gold- 
berg, and Freeman simplified this process by 
bringing in their 29 states. 

Arizona, however, posed problems until the 
defendants persuaded Judge Harvey to dis- 
miss the state's claim on the ground that 
government agencies, like homeowners, had 
bought buildings and not plumbing fixtures. 


THE “SWEETENER” 


Nevertheless, the defendants were worried 
that higher courts would overturn this rul- 
ing. As a “sweetener,” Willis offered to let 
Mark Harrison, the Phoenix attorney rep- 
resenting Arizona, also represent the seven 
states that had not filed claims. 

Harrison said he accepted the arrange- 
ment, which could bring him $23,000 in fees, 
because he felt that Arizona claimants would 
get a big slice of the $115,000 total allotted 
to the eight states. 

Another link in the settlement package 
was completed two months ago when the 
federal government accepted $355,000 for its 
claims. 

The settlements are now moving toward 
final court approval. Judge Harvey has ap- 
pointed Kohn, a member of the Shapiro firm, 
a Los Angeles attorney to administer the 
claims in the $23 million settlement. 

Judge Harvey will decide in December 
whether the settlement is satisfactory and 
how much Kohn and his colleagues should 
get in fees. 

The suit in behalf of 2.5 million persons 
who bought new homes was buried last week 
in the courtroom. 

The defendants, with court approyal, 
agreed to pay Scanlon $25,000 for legal ex- 
penses, in return for his written agreement 
not to appeal the homeowners’ claims to 
the Supreme Court. 

Scanlon says he had run out of funds to 
pursue his case further after a four-year 
effort. “I’m broke and they know it,” he 
remarks. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ENERGY 
MESSAGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Wisconsin (Mr. ASPIN) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, on Friday of 
last week, President Nixon issued a 
major statement which announced the 
administration’s plans for meeting the 
projected energy needs of the United 
States. These plans have important im- 
plications for the future of the proposed 
trans-Alaska pipeline, and I would like 
to point out the more pertinent of these. 

When the President called for a speed- 
up of the leasing of Federal oil lands, he 
nullified the major arguments used in 
support of the immediate development 
of Alaska’s North Slope oil and the con- 
struction of a trans-Alaska pipeline. In- 
deed, immediate development of the 
Alaska pipeline would become totally un- 
necessary and incredibly wasteful. 

If the President is going to release new 
offshore oil lands for exploration, as well 
as open up the Colorado, Utah, and 
Wyoming shale fields which alone con- 
tain 600 billion barrels of oil, then it 
would be ridiculous to argue that the 
trans-Alaska pipeline should be con- 
structed—at enormous ecological and 
economic costs—to transport an esti- 
mated 40 billion barrels of oil. The ad- 
ministration just cannot have it both 
ways. 

We have been told that the estimated 
40 billion barrels of North Slope oil is so 
important that it will virtually solve our 
domestic oi] problems for the next 20 
years. Now we are told that we must de- 
velop up to 600 billion barrels. Next, Iam 
sure, we will be told we need both. 

The President’s energy statement also 
announced the granting of $2 billion to 
accelerate the development of a fast 
breeder reactor—a nuclear power reac- 
tor which breeds its own fuel. Current 
scientific data indicate that the President 
is dead wrong in his assessment of this 
fast breeder reactor as the best hope for 
meeting the country’s future energy 
needs. There is general agreement among 
scientists that the country’s best hope 
for future energy lies with the develop- 
ment of thermonuclear power reactors 
which utilize the process of hydrogen 
fusion. 

At this point, I would like to refer to an 
editorial which appeared in the Septem- 
þer 12, 1970, edition of Business Week 
magazine. The editorial, entitled 
“Needed: A Crash Program for Fusion 
Power,” describes the enormous poten- 
tial of fusion reaction as a future power 
source. The editorial stated that— 

Within two years, researchers working on 
the problem expect to overcome their basic 
difficulties and prove the feasibility of pro- 
ducing virtually limitless amounts of power 
from fusion reaction. 

Fusion power is worth the effort, It Is the 
only thing on the horizon that offers an an- 
swer to the critical questions raised by de- 
pletion of fossil fuel reserves and the mount- 
ing threat of pollution, 

Above all, the government must inject a 
sense of urgency into the project. Fusion 
power is no longer a pipe dream. It could 


become a reality if the U.S. will put forth the 
effort to bring it into being. 


Fusion power could be developed for a 
great deal less than the $2 billion Presi- 
dent Nixon proposed to allocate for the 
fast breeder reactors. This highly effi- 
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cient and virtually pollution-free process 
could probably be made workable by 1980 
with adequate Government support and 
could supply our energy needs for several 
hundred thousand years at low cost. Yet, 
the four major research centers working 
in this area have been receiving only $30 
million a year from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The reason why such a potentially ef- 
fective solution to our energy problem 
has received such inadequate funding is 
simply because it has so much potential 
in terms of meeting our future energy 
needs that the oil industry has convinced 
the administration to pretend it does not 
exist. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT HOLDS THAT 
CONGRESSMEN ARE “PERSONS” 
WITHIN MEANING OF REFUSE ACT 
OF 1899 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. dis- 
trict court for the western district of 
Wisconsin several days ago handed down 
a landmark decision upholding the right 
of a citizen, including a Congressman, 
to one-half the fine paid by a polluter 
of our waterways, where the information 
provided the Department of Justice by 
that citizen has led to the conviction. 

In this case, the Congressman furnish- 
ing the information had directed that 
his share of the fine be paid to the State 
department of natural resources, for use 
in its program of aiding municipalities 
to build sewage treatment plants. 

In the course of its decision, the court 
dismissed the contention by the Depart- 
ment of Justice that a Congressman is 
not a “person” within the meaning of 33 
U.S.C, 411, the Refuse Act of 1899. 

I am confident that Members of both 
Sides of the aisle will be reassured by 
this formal determination that they are 
“persons,” 

The opinion and order of Judge James 
E. Doyle follows: 

[In the U.S. District Court for the Western 
District of Wisconsin, 70-CR~705; 70- 
CR-106] 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF V. ST. 
REGIS PAPER COMPANY, DEFENDANT; UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF V. FALLS 
DAIRY COMPANY, DEFENDANT 

OPINION AND ORDER 

Claimant Henry S. Reuss, a member of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
has petitioned this court to recover inform- 
er fees pursuant to section 16 of the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1899, 33 U.S.C. § 411. He 
seeks an award of one-half the fine imposed 
against the defendants in the cases of 
United States v. St. Regis Paper Company, 
No. 70-CR-105 (W.D. Wis., Jan. 25, 1971), 
and United States v. Falls Dairy Company, 
No. 70-CR-106 (W.D. Wis., Aug. 27, 1970). 
The two defendants were adjudged guilty of 
discharging refuse matter into navigable 
waters in violation of § 18 of the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1899, 33 U.S.C. $ 407. In ac- 
cordance with § 411, defendant St. Regis Pa- 
per Comany was fined $2,000.00, and defend- 
ant Falls River Dairy Company was fined 
$1,500.00. Claimant alleges that he has sup- 
plied all the information necessary for the 
convictions of the two defendants, and un- 
der § 411 is entitled to $1,750.00. Having 
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jurisdiction to decide the criminal aspects 
of these two cases, I consider that I also 
have jurisdiction to decide any claims un- 
der §411 relating to distribution of the 
fines imposed in the criminal actions. See 
United States v. Simons, 7 F. 709 (E.D. Mich. 
1881). 

On March 20, 1970, claimant sent a letter 
to the United States Attorney for the West- 
ern District of Wisconsin calling attention 
to a number of named polluters, including 
the defendants, which claimant believed 
were in violation of 33 U.S.C. §407. This 
letter listed each separate alleged polluter, 
the location of each polluter, the type of 
refuse being discharged, the navigable body 
of water into which the refuse was dis- 
charged, and the file number of orders is- 
sued by the Wisconsin Department of Natu- 
ral Resources. On April 1, 1970, claimant sent 
an affidavit to the United States Attorney 
again listing the named polluters, and fur- 
ther stating the polluters, including the de- 
fendants, had: 

“. . . repeatedly within the five years prior 
to March 20, 1970, discharged or deposited 
from the shore into navigable waters or trib- 
utaries thereof in the Western District of 
Wisconsin refuse matter; that the affiant has 
examined, or caused to be examined, the files 
of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers in Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and Washington, D.C. and 
has found no record that any of the 71 per- 
sons or corporations has received a permit 
from the Secretary of the Army, as required 
by statute, for the discharge or deposit of 
refuse material; that afflant’s knowledge 
of the discharge or deposit of refuse 
matter into waterways by the said per- 
sons and corporations has been obtained 
from private sources, and from the files of 
the Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, Waukesha, Wisconsin and 
Wisconsin Department of Natural Resources, 
Box 450, Madison, Wisconsin 53701; that all 
information necessary for court proceedings 
under 33 U.S.C. Section 407 is on file and 
available to the United States Attorney at 
the Wisconsin Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Box 450, Madison, Wisconsin 53701; 
that such information for each of the 71 
cases includes a basin survey of the affected 
waters by the Department of Natural Re- 
sources, & Notice of Hearing, a Record of 
Hearing (including testimony of witnesses 
concerning their professional qualifications, 
the source of such discharge or deposit of 
refuse materials, when and where the sam- 
ples were taken or other field tests made, how 
the testing was done, what the results and 
the significance of the tests were), corre- 
spondence, memoranda and inspection re- 
ports relating to each act of pollution; that 
in most cases the person or corporation in- 
volved does not contest the fact of the pollu- 
tion; that in each of the 71 cases an order 
has been issued by the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, which order is 
on file, and sets forth the violation alleged; 
that the date for the name of the violator, 
address of the violator, nature of refuse de- 
posited, water into which refuse has been 
deposited, navigable water to which water 
of deposit is a tributary, and Wisconsin De- 
partment of Natural Resources Order, follows 
(in that order) for each of the 71 instances.” 

On May 11, 1970, claimant again wrote to 
the United States Attorney and inquired 
what action, if any, was intended with regard 


t This letter listed one of the polluters as: 
“Cornell Paper Products Company; Cornell; 
Paper Mill Refuse; Chippewa River; Missis- 
sippi River; Order of 2-65J-—2, April 2, 1965." 
Defendant St. Regis Paper Company is the 
parent corporation of Cornell Paper Products 
Company. The other defendant was also in- 
cluded in the list: “Falls Dairy; Jim Falls; 
Creamery Refuse; Chippewa River; Missis- 
sippi River, Order of 2-65J-4, April 2, 1965.” 
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to the named polluters. Included in this let- 
ter was some legal research on the question 
of what constitutes separate violations of 
§ 507 and § 411. The United States Attorney 
responded by letter stating that he expected 
to file criminal actions against some of the 
named polluters referred to in claimant's 
March 20, 1970, letter. The United States At- 
torney also asked claimant for any sugges- 
tions to aid him in developing guidelines in 
this area; to which request claimant re- 
sponded on May 21, 1970. 

On August 5, 1970, the United States At- 
torney filed separate informations against 
the two defendants, one charging that: “On 
or about the 20th day of May, 1970, at Cor- 
nell, Chippewa County, in the Western Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, the defendant St. Regis 
Paper Company, a foreign corporation, did 
unlawfully discharge and deposit and did 
cause and procure to be deposited from its 
Paper Board Mill in Cornell, Wisconsin, re- 
fuse matter, to wit: wood fibers and other 
industrial paper product waste into the 
Chippewa River, a navigable water of the 
United States; in violation of Title 33, U.S.C. 
Section 407.” The other information charged 
that: “on or about the 19th day of May, 1970, 
at Jim Falls, Chippewa County, in the West- 
ern District of Wisconsin, the defendant Falls 
Dairy Company, a Wisconsin Corporation, 
did unlawfully discharge and deposit and 
did cause and suffer to be deposited from its 
plant, through a distribution pipe refuse 
matter, to wit: milk waste into the Chippewa 
River, a navigable water of the United States; 
in violation of Title 33, U.S.C., Section 407." 

On August 27, 1970, defendant Falls Dairy 
Company entered a plea of nolo contendere 
to the charges against it, and was adjudged 
guilty. No new facts or information other 
than those stated in the information were 
presented to the court prior to conviction. 
Subsequently, on December 17, 1970, the 
court imposed a fine of $1,500.00. On January 
25, 1971, defendant St. Regis Paper Company 
also entered a plea of nolo contendere to the 
charges made against it, and was adjudged 
guilty. Similarly, no new facts or information 
other than those stated in the information 
were presented to the court prior to convic- 
tion. A fine of $2,000.00 was imposed by the 
court. Upon notification to him as a poten- 
tial claimant for a portion of the fines under 
§ 411, Reuss filed these claims for one-half 
the fines imposed. 

33 U.S.C. §411, enacted March 3, 1899, 
provides that: 

“Every person and every corporation that 
shall violate, or that shall knowingly aid, 
abet, authorize, or instigate a violation of 
the provisions of Sections 407, 408, and 409 
of this title shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $2,500.00 nor less 
than $500.00, or by imprisonment (in the 
case of a natural person) for not less than 
thirty days or more than one year, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court, one-half of said 
fine to be paid to the person or persons giv- 
ing information which shall lead to con- 
viction.”. 

A preliminary issue is the effect of the 
phrase “in the discretion of the court” in 
§ 411. Claimant contends that this phrase 
refers to the amount of the fine or to the 
length of the imprisonment, or to both the 
amount of the fine and the length of the im- 
prisonment, but does not refer to whether or 
not one-half of the fine is to be awarded 
to the person giving information which shall 
lead to conviction. He asserts that this is 
clear from other statutes included in the 
Rivers and Harbors Act which use the same 
phrase. I agree. 

33 U.S.C, § 406, enacted March 3, 1899, 
provides that: 

“Every person and every corporation that 
shall violate any of the provisions of Sec- 
tions 401, 403, and 404 of this title or any 
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rule or regulation made by the Secretary of 
the Army in pursuance of the provisions of 
Section 404 of this title shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not ez- 
ceeding $2,500.00 nor less than $500.00 or by 
imprisonment (in the case of a natural per- 
son) not exceeding one year, or by both such 
punishments, in the discretion of the court. 
And further, the removal of any structures 
or parts of structures erected in violation of 
the provisions of the said sections may be 
enforced by the injunction of any district 
court. . . .” (emphasis added). 


And 33 U.S.C, §410, enacted May 9, 1900, 
after setting forth provisions for regulation 
of floating timber, logs, etc, states: 

“. .. and every person convicted of such 
violation shall be punished by a fine of not 
exceeding $2,500.00 nor less than $500.00, or 
by imprisonment (in the case of a natural 
person) for not less than thirty 30 days nor 
more than one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court.” 

Both of the above statutes have provisions 
for the amount of fine or imprisonment, or 
both fine and imprisonment, similar to that 
in § 411 which are followed by the phrase “in 
the discretion of the court.” However, unlike 
§ 411, neither statute contains provisions for 
awarding informer’s fees. Comparing all 
three statutes, it is then clear that the 
phrase “in the discretion of the court” refers 
to the language preceding it in § 411%; and 
thus I have no discretion in awarding one- 
half the fines to the claimant-informer if he 
is otherwise entitled to them. 

Two objections are raised to paying of one- 
half the fines to the claimant. They contend 
first that claimant did not “do enough” to 
be entitled to recover informer’s fees. This 
objection cannot be sustained. 

§ 411 merely directs that one-half the fines 
“be paid to the person or persons giving in- 
formation which shall lead to conviction.” 
Neither the statute nor the cases interpret- 
ing it give any indication of the minimum 
amount or type of information a claimant 
must have furnished to qualify as an inform- 
er to recover informer fees,‘ Nevertheless, I 


2 This is supported by the interpretation of 
§ 411 given in 33 CFR § 209.170(f) (2); “Sec- 
tion 16 of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
March 8, 1899 (30 Stat. 1153; 33 U.S.C. 412), 
provides that every person and every corpora- 
tion that shall violate, or that shall know- 
ingly aid, abet, authorize or instigate a viola- 
tion of the provisions of Sections 13, 14, and 
15, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. On con- 
viction thereof violators shall be punished by 
fine, imprisonment, or both, in the discretion 
of the court.” 

* This issue does not appear to have been 
directly raised or ruled on. However, in a 
number of cases, courts have construed § 411 
in dictum and have not indicated that the 
“discretionary” language refers to the award- 
ing of informer’s fees. See, e.g., United States 
v. Esso Standard Oil Company of Puerto Rico, 
375 F.2d 621, 623 (3rd Cir. 1967); Bass An- 
glers Sportsman’s Society of America v., U.S. 
Plywood-Champion Papers, Inc., No. 70—H- 
1004 (S.D. Tex., Feb. 10, 1971); Shipman v. 
United States, 309 F. Supp. 411 (E.D. Va. 
1970). 

* Definitions of “informer” are of little aid 
here. In United States v. Simons, 7 F. 709 
(E.D. Mich. 1881), in deciding claims for in- 
former’s fees under a predecessor to 19 U.S.C. 
§ 1619, the court set forth the generally ac- 
cepted definition of an “informer” (at 711) 
as one who “with the intention of having his 
information acted upon, first gives informa- 
tion of a violation of law, which induces the 
prosecution and contributes to the recovery 
of the fine, penalty, or forfeiture which is 
eventually recovered.” Clearly claimant Reuss 
satisfies this definition, but it is too general 


and broad to be dispositive of this case. 
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think it clear that this claimant has pro- 
vided the government with sufficient “infor- 
mation” to satisfy § 411. Claimant’s letter 
and affidavit set forth all the information 
and facts, except for the specific dates which 
appear in the informations charging defend- 
ants with violating § 407. Nor does it appear 
that any additional information not supplied 
by claimant was presented to this court by 
the government prior to the convictions. 
Moreover, claimant furnished the govern- 
ment with legal research and guidelines for 
enforcement of statutes related to the crim- 
inal actions. Thus it is clear that in both 
criminal actions, claimant had given ‘‘infor- 
mation which shall lead to conviction.” 

The second objection raised to the paying 
of one-half the fines to the claimant is that 
since he is a member of the United States 
House of Representatives, he is not a “per- 
son” within the meaning of that word in 
§ 411. § 411 does not by its terms disqualify 
any public official from recovering inform- 
er’s fees However, there appear to be two 
principles of public policy, difficult to distin- 
guish from one another, which must be con- 
sidered when government officials or employ- 
ees seek to recover informer’s fees or re- 
wards. The first is generally that public 
officials cannot receive rewards from private 
individuals or sources for the performance of 
Official services. United States v. Matthews, 
173 U.S. 381 (1899); David v. Mathews, 361 
F..2d 899 (4th Cir. 1966); Union Pacific 
R. R. v. Belek, 211 F. 699 (D. Neb. 1913). This 
does not apply to claimant Reuss because 
the provisions for informer’s fees are offered 
by statute, The second principle is that a 
public officer cannot lawfully claim a reward 
for the performance of services which it is 
his official duty to perform, United States v. 
Matthews, supra; Davis v. Mathews, supra; 
Union Pacific R. R. v. Belek, supra. Claimant 
Reuss’s official duty as a member of Congress 
is, generally, to make federal laws through 
the legislative process, not to investigate and 
gather information concerning possible vio- 
lations of the Rivers and Harbors Act,’ or 
any other act of Congress, Thus, public policy 
considerations do not preclude claimant from 
recovering informer fees under § 411. 

Claimant Reuss satisfies all the require- 
ments for recovery of informer’s fees under 
§ 411 and is not otherwise disqualified. I hold 
that he is entitled to an award of $1,750.00, 
that being one-half the fines imposed against 
the two defendants. 

Therefore, for all the reasons stated. above, 
and upon the basis of the entire record 
herein, IT IS ORDERED that one-half the 
Two Thousand Dollar $2,000.00) fine imposed 
in the case of United States v. St. Regis 
Paper Company, No. 70-CR-105, and that 


3 Other federal statutes which have provi- 
sions for payment of a portion of the fine to 
informers, including two enacted prior to 
§ 411, expressly exclude certain government 
Officials from recovering informer’s fees: 31 
U.S.C. § 155, enacted July 31, 1894 (“public 
prosecutor"); 31 U.S.C, § 163, enacted July 31, 
1894 (“public prosecutor”); 19 U.S.C. § 1619 
(“officer of the United States”); 31 U.S.C. 
§ 1003 (“public prosecutor”) . 

* Without intending to express any view on 
whether it may apply to claims for informer 
fees by other public officials, I note that 5 
U.S.C. § 5536, which prohibits extra pay for 
extra services, applies only to government 
“employees.” 5 U.S.C. § 5102(a)(2) and 5 
U.S.C. §2105(a) define “employee” for pur- 
poses of § 5536 so as not to include members 
of Congress, See also Liberation News Serv- 
ice v. Eastland, 426 F.2d 1379 (2nd Cir. 1970). 

? Under 33 CFR § 209.190(g) (3), it is the of- 
ficial duty of the District Engineer of the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers to in- 
vestigate, gather information, and report to 
the United States Attorney possible violations 
of section 16 of the Rivers and Harbors Act. 
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one-half the One Thousand Five Hundred 
Dellar ($1,500.00) fine imposed in the case 
of United States v. Falls Dairy Company, No. 
70--CR—106, be awarded to the claimant Henry 
S. Reuss. 

Entered this 26th day of May, 1971. 

By the Court: 

JAMES E. DOYLE, 
District Judge. 
ORDER 


It is ordered, that one-half (4) of the 
Two Thousand Dollar ($2,000.00) fine in 70- 
CR-105 be awarded to the claimant, Henry 
S. Reuss, pursuant to 33 U.S.C. Sec. 411 and 
that at his request said sum of One Thousand 
Dollars ($1,000.00) be paid directly to the 
Wisconsin Department of Natural Resources 
for use in its program in aiding municipali- 
ties to build sewage treatment plants. 

It is ordered, that one-half (44) of the 
One Thousand Five Hundred Dollars ($1,- 
500.00) fine in 70-CR-106 be awarded to the 
claimant. Henry S. Reuss, pursuant to 33 
U.S.C. Sec. 411 and that at his request said 
sum of Seven Hundred Fifty Dollars ($750.00) 
be paid directly to the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources for use in its pro- 
gram in aiding municipalities to build sew- 
age treatment plants. 

Entered this 26th day of May, 1971. 

By the Court: 

JAMES E. DOYLE, 
Disrtict Judge. 


ADDRESS TO THE ILLINOIS 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, I had the opportunity to meet with 


the Illinois Bankers Association and dis- 
cuss some of the banking issues that are 
confronting Congress. Much of my 
speech was devoted to a discussion of 
H.R. 5700, the Banking Reform Act of 
1971, which we hope to report out of the 
Banking and Currency Committee soon. 
The bill is now undergoing a redraft and 
I discussed some of the changes with the 
Illinois association. 

Through the years, I have made 
speeches to various organizations in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Often, I have 
found that the members of the clergy who 
offer the invocations provide some of the 
most cogent and incisive comments on 
the real issues facing us as a nation, I 
was particularly impressed by the re- 
marks of the Reverend Walter Hamester, 
pastor of the Edgebrook Lutheran 
Church of Chicago at this session of the 
Ilinois Bankers Association on Friday. 

The American business and banking 
community received some excellent 
counsel when Reverend Hamester said: 

Make us aware that public morality is 
as important as private morality and cor- 
porate responsibility more important than 
personal responsibility, that what we do or 
fail to do in the board room may be judged 
more harshly than the personal indiscretion 
we omit or commit in our leisure hours. 


Mr. Speaker, I place in the Recorp the 
text of the invocation presented by Rev- 
erend Hamester. I also place in the 
Recorp a copy of my remarks to the Il- 
linois Bankers Association: 

INVOCATION BY REV, WALTER HAMESTER 

Almighty God, we give thanks for your 
blessings upon our Iand. Teach us, in war and 
peace, that short-term gain is not worth 
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long-term failure—let America never trade 
on the margin of her ideals. 

May her institutions be worthy of your 
trust. Have us recognize the importance of 
our station in society and thereby the 
stewardship for the public good required of 
us. Make us aware that public morality is 
as important as private morality and corpo- 
rate responsibility more important than per- 
sonal responsibility, that what we do or fail 
to do in the board room may be judged more 
harshly than the personal indiscretion we 
omit or commit in our leisure hours. Even 
though money is our business, we cannot 
serve both its power and You. In money is 
power and power corrupts and those who 
wield monetary power must exercise it judi- 
ciously and righteously. Let us never so 
heavily mortgage our morality that we can- 
not redeem our principle. 

Heavenly Father, allow us not to brood so 
deeply over economic downswing that we fail 
to seek spiritual uplift. Help us to learn that 
the only security is eternal security and that 
what counts at the final closing average is 
the way we have played the board. 

Finally, we pray that each of us may see 
her need for your redeeming grace. We must 
ever borrow grace needfully, and since we 
must, we thank you for him who permits it, 
who said, “Do not worry about tomorrow; 
tomorrow will have enough worries of its 
own.” 

REMARKS OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

Thank you for inviting me. I regard this 
as a great opportunity to meet and talk with 
some of the leaders of the nation’s banking 
community. As you well recognize, there have 
been lots of myths built up through the 
years about Wright Patman’s relationship 
with banks. 

The cliche—repeated almost daily in the 
nation’s press—paints Wright Patman and 
the banks as bitter, no-holds-barred enemies. 

Such a distorted picture serves the pur- 
poses of the lobbyists who earn enormous 
fees simply by encouraging banking organi- 
zations—and individual banks—to oppose 
anything that Wright Patman might propose 
in the Congress. This makes lobbying easy— 
and profitable. But it does little to provide 
the kind of information which banks so des- 
perately need to make rational decisions 
about legislation affecting their institutions. 

For the most part, the bank lobbyists— 
some of whom are sponsored by the banks 
here in Illinois—serve the interests of the 
banking industry poorly. I have seen many 
of their publications, newsletters and legis- 
lative messages and I can tell you that many 
of these documents are distorted and highly 
misleading. This doesn’t hurt Wright Patman 
or the Members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee as much as it does your own in- 
dustry. 

In recent years, I have noticed that many 
bankers have begun to raise questions about 
organizations like the American Bankers As- 
sociation and the large lobbying complexes 
financed by the big banks. I have received 
many letters from bankers expressing their 
opposition to positions being taken by the 
ABA and the big Wall Street financial in- 
stitutions. I haye been encouraged by these 
letters and they have reinforced my belief 
that there are thousands and thousands of 
public-spirited bankers who do not go along 
with the theory that this industry should 
be controlled by a handful of lobbyists and 
propagandists. 

As Chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I want you to know that I under- 
Stand that not every bank in the land is re- 
sponsible for the actions of a few predatory 
giants. It is unfair—and highly destructive 
to your image—for the public to equate the 
actions and the purposes of Chase Manhat- 
tan, First National City, Bank of America 
and other large money centers banks with 
the performance and the aspirations of the 
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great mass of the 13,500 banks throughout 
the United States. Your image and standing 
with the Congress would be improved tre- 
mendously if you could devise the means to 
Separate yourselves from the strong-armed 
tactics of the Wall Street financial complexes. 

It is time—in my opinion—for all banks to 
take a critical look at their lobbying and 
public relations approaches to the public 
issues of the day. The American Bankers 
Association is expanding its operations in 
Washington and is engaging in a wider and 
wider propaganda battle carried out under 
the name of the United States banking com- 
munity. 

I realize that the bankers here in Illinois 
do not have the time to check on what the 
ABA is doing in Washington and I would 
never hold individual bankers responsible for 
the type of information—or misinforma- 
tion—which pours forth from the printing 
press of this organization. Let me just say 
that I am convinced—and there are many 
others in Washington who hold the same 
view—that the ABA does tremendous dam- 
age to the good name of banking. 

The banks have also gotten their share of 
misinformation from some of the new “con- 
sulting services” which have been set up by 
former employees of the ABA. One of these 
services specializes in holding seminars, con- 
ducting studies, and issuing high-level 
memorandums purporting to analyze the 
banking and bank legislative problems of the 
day. This little front—which prides itself on 
an intellectual approach—doesn't fool anyone 
in Washington but it does contribute to the 
credibility gap which has hurt the banking 
community so badly in the nation’s capital. 

I mention these problems because I am 
deeply concerned that we do not have an 
opportunity to face serious financial and 
banking problems in this nation without 
the distortions created by self-serving lob- 
byists and quasi-lobbyists who are more in- 
terested in a buck than they are in giving 
the public and the banking community the 
truth. 

Despite the manner in which the ABA— 
and some of its close allies—have muddied 
the water, I think you will find that your 
problems, your needs, and your hopes are 
surprisingly well-understood on the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. Despite 
the propaganda that you receive through the 
national organizations, I hope that you 
realize that you do have a full opportunity 
to make your position known and to have 
your views considered carefully in our Com- 
mittee. We make every attempt—and this 
shall be the case as long as I am Chairman— 
to see that all elements of the banking com- 
munity have a fair and complete hearing 
on any legislation before the Committee. 

While I am not the most objective source, 
I am convinced that we have a very good 
Committee—one which is well-informed and 
one which insists on fair and equitable treat- 
ment on the legislative issues. Most of you 
know Frank Annunzio, who has served on 
the Banking and Currency Committee since 
1965, and who has gained a tremendous 
reputation as one of the hardest-working 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

The people of Illinois in general and the 
people of the Seventh District of Dlinois in 
particular are indeed fortunate to have a 
Congressman of the stature of Frank An- 
nunzio. And I consider myself fortunate to 
have him as a Member of my Committee. He 
is one of my strongest supporters and he 
has never let me down when I needed him. 

I have been in the House of Representa- 
tives for more than 42 years and seldom 
during that time have I seen a Member who 
has accomplished more in such a short time 
as has Frank Annunzio. 

He has been a leader in consumer legisla- 
tion, immigration reform, labor and wage 
matters and small business matters. The 
Federal crime insurance program that will 
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go into effect on August 1, would not have 
become law had it not been for Frank An- 
nunzio. It will enable thousands of small 
businessmen across the country to stay in 
business where they might otherwise have 
had to close their doors because of lack of 
insurance, Frank Annunzio faced tremend- 
ous odds in getting the crime insurance legis- 
lation passed and a lesser man might have 
given up. But he stayed with it and he 
shortly will see the fruits of his labor. 

Frank Annunzio has been an active par- 
ticipant in every single piece of financial 
legislation to come out of the Committee 
over the past seven years. His influence is 
growing rapidly among Members of the 
Committee. 

As Chairman, I deeply appreciate the con- 
tribution that Frank has made to the Com- 
mittee. I regard him as my friend—a Con- 
gressman who stands up for his people and 
the public interest. 

As most of you know, the Banking and 
Currency Committee has spent a great deal 
of this first session in the consideration of 
the Banking Reform Act of 1971. We con- 
ducted extensive hearings so that everyone— 
regardless of their positions—could be heard 
on this legislation. We realized that the bill 
was broad and that it involved some very 
complex areas of the financial community. 
Because of these complexities, none of us 
wanted to rush this legislation through with- 
out careful consideration and without an 
opportunity to carefully redraft sections to 
refiect the testimony and evidence presented 
the Committee. 

These hearings ended on May 4, and since 
that time the staff has been combing through 
the testimony in an effort to come up with 
a working draft for the Committee to use 
in its “mark up” session. We have had some 
informal sessions with interested Members 
of the Committee to go over some of the 
more difficult areas of the legislation. I am 
very hopeful that this process will produce 
a good bill—a bill with which the banking 
industry can live and which will—at the 
same time—protect the public interest. 

No piece of legislation ever comes forth 
from the Congress in a form which satisfies 
everyone. There must be give and take if 
there is to be legislation, This is the spirit 
in which the Banking Reform Act was intro- 
duced. 

In introducing this legislation, I sought to 
raise questions about a number of areas 
which have been troubling the banks, the 
bank regulatory agencies, the Congress, and 
the general public—your customers—for a 
number of years. Many of these areas have 
been neglected for much too long. The Exec- 
utive Branch, the Congress, and the banking 
industry itself share the blame for the failure 
to deal with these issues in a more timely 
fashion. 

It is important—in my opinion—that the 
banking industry help provide some of the 
leadership in the efforts to reform banking 
laws so that they meet the contemporary 
needs of the nation. I do not feel that the 
banking industry is well-served when its lob- 
byists in Washington consistently adopt a 
negative “we oppose” attitude on such legis- 
lation. 

You have many friends on the Banking 
and Currency Committee and some of them 
have expressed concern to me about this 
heavy-handed negative attitude that consist- 
ently greets banking legislation. The presen- 
tations being made by the American Bankers 
Association to the Congress are preventing 
many conscientious Members from taking the 
bank position seriously. 

While I am critical of the ABA's perform- 
ance, I can say that it was superior to the 
amazing display of apathy from the Nixon 
Administration. This legislation was intro- 
duced way back on March 8 and to this 
hour, we do not have a definitive position 
from the Administration. Early in the hear- 
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ings—which began on April 20—we started 
getting assurances that the Administration 
was drafting its own version of the Bank- 
ing Reform Act. 

This was mentioned several times during 
the hearings and it occasionally found its 
way into the news stories on the financial 
pages of major newspapers. Now we are 
headed into the mark-up of the legislation 
and we still do not have the outlines of the 
Administration's position. 

It is my understanding that a number of 
meetings have been conducted at various 
levels within the Nixon Administration and 
that there is a large tug of war among the 
competing interests, I have learned that the 
submission of an Administration bill has 
been blocked in the White House itself. I 
am convinced that there are some conscien- 
tious people within the Administration who 
want to assist in this legislative effort, but 
they are being submerged by more power- 
ful interests. 

On these issues—and this goes beyond the 
Banking Reform Act—the Administration 
appears to be leaderless and to be paralyzed 
by strongly conflicting factions, 

Frankly, I would have been happy to have 
had the Administration’s legislation before 
us as we worked out the details of the new 
draft. This would haye been very helpful 
and it was the wish of the Committee that 
the Administration bill be given fair and full 
consideration. The only problem is that we 
never did receive an Administration meas- 
ure. 

Now that the Administration has delayed 
so long, I hope it does not come in with 
some eleventh hour effort to block or emas- 
culate what the Committee has worked out 
over these many weeks and months. We ran 
into that very problem when the Commit- 
tee had the secret foreign bank account bill 
before it last year. The Administration's last 
hour maneuverings almost wrecked that leg- 
islation and did result in an unnecessary 
delay in its enactment. That performance 
left a bad taste with the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and I hope that the Admin- 
istration does not repeat the act on the 
Banking Reform legislation, 

As introduced, the legislation would pro- 
vide control over interlocking directorates, 
premium give-aways on savings accounts, 
brokered deposits, trust accounts and con- 
ficts of interest, It would also provide 100% 
Federal insurance on deposits of public 
monies. 

Much of the financial press has directed a 
spotlight at the provisions dealing with the 
interlocking directorates. This is a problem 
that has plagued banking for many years and 
we have never given it proper legislative at- 
tention. 

In 1967, the Domestic Finance Subcommit- 
tee of the Banking and Currency Committee 
carried out an extensive study of 48 banks 
located in 10 separate metropolitan areas of 
the nation. That study revealed 572 officer 
and director interlocks between these 48 
banks and other financial institutions such 
as mutual savings banks, savings and loan 
associations, insurance companies and other 
commercial banks. 

Such a situation cannot be ignored by 
anyone truly interested in seeing that there 
is competition among financial entities. I 
think this is the view of a majority of the 
Congress. 

In the final analysis, it appears the Com- 
mittee will divide the issue into two parts— 
dealing with the larger financial institutions 
on a broad nationwide basis and limiting the 
prohibitions on the smaller institutions to 
their immediate market area. Such an ap- 
proach, in my opinion, will be a giant step 
forward toward increasing competition and 
broadening opportunity in the financial com- 
munity. This will be beneficial to both the 
banks and the public. 

For the larger banks—those with assets 
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of more than $500 million—I think that all 
directors and officers should be prohibited 
from serving as officers or directors of any 
other financial institution including savings 
and loan associations, mutual savings banks, 
insurance companies and other commercial 
banks. Among the financial institutions with 
less than $500 million assets, I believe the 
problem can be handled by applying the pro- 
hibition to interlocking relationships within 
the standard metropolitan area or within a 
radius of 100 miles. 

It appears unlikely that the Committee 
will deal directly with the problem of inter- 
locking directorates between financial insti- 
tutions and non-financial concerns. How- 
ever, I am convinced that the Members of 
the Committee are deeply concerned about 
this area, and the absence of this provision 
in the final bill should not be misinter- 
preted. 

The interlocking relationship between 
Penn Central and various financial institu- 
tions is a case history which haunts the na- 
tion, and I do not feel that the Congress 
will—or can—long ignore the serious impli- 
cations of this problem for a competitive 
free enterprise system. I can assure you that 
it will be before us again in the near future. 

Nothing that we heard from witnesses in 
this long hearings refuted the Biblical 
admonition that no man can serve two 
masters. 

Time after time, the Committee was pre- 
sented with the startling argument that 
there wasn’t enough talent to properly fill 
all of the boards of directors around the 
nation. The Committee was told that by 
eliminating interlocking directorates, we 
would be forcing banks and corporations to 
take second-rate people on their boards. In 
a democratic nation of more than 200 mil- 
lion people, this is indeed a sad argument. 

Nothing would do these industries more 
good than to bring in new people and new 
ideas from a wider segment of the popula- 
tion. There is plenty of talent available and 
I think we are on dangerous grounds when 
we promote the concept that only a hand- 
ful of the elite have the knowledge, the 
ability, or the right to run the nation’s 
financial institutions. 

As we redraft the bill, I am also hopeful 
that we will be able to retain an effective 
section on conflicts of interest. Most of the 
prohibitions in this area go to the massive 
conflicts which have been allowed to grow 
up around mortgage loans and real estate 
transactions. A home is the single biggest 
purchase made by 99% of the population 
and this transaction should be totally free 
of even the slightest hint of a conflict of 
interest. The financial institutions making 
these long-term mortgage loans should lean 
over backwards to see that the consumer is 
protected. 

And I do not feel that this protection can 
be provided when the institution making 
the loan is connected either directly or in- 
directly with firms providing title services, 
property appraisals, and legal services. The 
judgements involved in the title, insurance, 
and appraisal and other aspects of the real 
estate transaction should be independent. 
Too often, however, the homebuyer finds 
everyone else lined up on the other side 
of the table tightly interlocked and care- 
fully protecting one another. 

In its final forms, I hope that the legisla- 
tion will prohibit a director, trustee, officer, 
or management level employee of a bank— 
or other financial institutions—from serving 
in a similar capacity with a title company, 
property appraisal firm, or a company pro- 
viding services in connection with real estate 
transactions. I anticipate that the final draft 
would also prohibit financial institutions, 
and officers or directors or members of their 
immediate family from directly or indirectly 
controlling a title company, property ap- 
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praisal firm or a company providing sery- 
ices in connection with real estate trans- 
actions, 

The bill would also prohibit officers and 
directors of a financial corporation from 
serving as attorneys for the customer in his 
loan transaction with that same institution. 
In short, we would be extending the well- 
accepted legal ethic that an attorney can- 
not serve both sides of a transaction. 

The final bill, I feel sure, will provide the 
first really meaningful regulation for bank 
trust departments. Most importantly, it is 
essential that the legislation retain require- 
ments which would provide periodic reports 
of trust department holdings of any securi- 
ties, registered with the S.E.C., or traded on 
a national securities exchange. In my opin- 
ion, such reports should be filed at least 
quarterly. 

As many of you recall, studies undertaken 
by the Banking and Currency Committee in 
1968 revealed that many commercial banks 
were voting their own stock held in the trust 
departments. The legislation would prohibit 
this practice unless specifically required by 
the conditions of the trusts or by the bene- 
ficiary. There is also widespread sentiment 
on «the Committee to provide safeguards 
against an over-concentration of trust de- 
partment holdings in the stock of any single 
corporation. We may be able to develop sup- 
port for a requirement that would prevent 
bank trust departments from holding more 
than 10 percent of any class of stock in a 
single corporation. 

There is also general support on the Com- 
mittee for prohibitions against equity par- 
ticipations in connection with loan trans- 
actions; and I am convinced that a major- 
ity want to see the brokered deposits out- 
lawed. We are also trying to work out lan- 
guage which will deal with the question of 
the use of bank loans to purchase the stock 
of other banks. Admittedly this is a diffi- 
cult area, but I think we can arrive at a so- 
lution which will provide maximum entry 
into the banking business and, at the same 
time, protect against unwise take-overs. 

The compromise as drafted would require 
prior approval from the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation if any person sought to 
acquire 10 percent or more of the stock 
of an insured bank. It would also provide 
that bank loans made for the purpose of 
acquisition of bank stock be for periods of 
five years or less and that they be made 
on non-preferential terms. 

We also hope to arrive at a fair compro- 
mise on the question of premium give-aways. 
There is much sentiment for allowing finan- 
cial institutions to provide small gifts for 
promotional purposes. It has been suggested 
that this be limited to gifts with a whole- 
sale value of $5 or less. Such a provision 
would allow the financial institutions to 
continue promotional activities but would 
eliminate some of the wilder schemes which 
were beginning to crop up last year. As you 
may remember, we even had Cadillacs being 
given away in connection with savings cam- 
paigns and I think this is going much too 
far. 

There are other points contained in the 
legislation but I don’t want to keep you 
here for a line-by-line description today. 
But I am convinced that we will have a good 
bill which protects the public interest and 
one with which the banking industry can 
live and prosper. Despite the negative posi- 
tions taken by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, I hope that individual banks will 
look at the Committee's product objective- 
ly. I know that many bankers across this 
land recognize the problems with which the 
bill deals and it would be a: great thing if 
the banking industry could support rea- 
sonable regulation in the public interest. 

As I have told many groups, commercial 
banks have tremendous opportunity to do 
good—or to do harm—to the people they 
touch. 
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Bank privileges are widespread. For exam- 
ple, the Congress has seen fit to allow the 
banks to maintain exclusive rights to check- 
ing accounts—demand deposits—without 
paying a dime of interest on these funds. 
Today, these demand deposits aggregate 
about $225 billion and, month in and month 
out, this constitutes approximately one-half 
of the money on deposit in the banking sys- 
tem. In our society, the average citizen must 
maintain a checking account and this mo- 
nopoly privilege is a highly lucrative benefit 
for the banks. 

There are other privileges like “bad debt 
reserves”, A form of outright tax subsidy. 
There are also the huge deposits of public 
funds which the Treasury Department leaves 
in non-interest-bearing “Tax and Loan Ac- 
counts” and the Federal Reserve System pro- 
vides a number of services, including a huge 
subsidy in the clearance of checks. 

In fact, it is obvious that some banks are 
“more equal” than others. Only 6,000 of the 
nation’s 13,500 banks are members of the 
Federal Reserve System and have direct ac- 
cess to the benefits of the System. For ex- 
ample, the Federal Reserve’s discount win- 
dow is highly publicized and the general 
public believes that every bank in the land 
has access to that window. Of course, it is 
only the members—6,000—which are able to 
borrow from the discount window. 

It is not my intention to embarrass any- 
one by citing these privileges and benefits. 
They are a simple fact of life. If our Amer- 
ican banking system is operated in the pub- 
lic interest, then no one can object to these 
privileges. I do not object to tax subsidies or 
free checking accounts, if these powers are 
put to work for the good of the general pub- 
lic. This is the test that must be applied to 
any type of Federal aid to any institutions 
anywhere in the economy. 

The future of the banking system—as we 
now know it—is dependent on how well this 
“public interest” test is met. In my opinion, 
the public will tolerate special privileges for 
banks if the basic credit needs of the nation 
are met on reasonable and equitable terms. 
But in areas where credit needs are being 
ignored, and where banks appear to be using 
their special privileges to provide favored 
treatment, your industry is faced with major 
problems. 

It takes no great expert to look around the 
country and spot a mass of neglected projects 
badly in need of credit. These ranges every- 
where from housing . . . to rural and urban 
development . - . to the needs of our local 
governments... to the problems of our 
farmers ...to pollution control... to 
education. ...It would be unfair to lay 
all of this neglect at the doorstep of banking 
institutions. Obviously, the commercial 
banks cannot be expected to meet all of these 
needs. But with this backlog—and with in- 
creasing public awareness—the American 
people are asking pointed questions about 
the role of the banks. 

The years immediately ahead are going to 
be a real test and an opportunity for the 
entire financial industry. The credit needs 
of this nation have skyrocketed in a manner 
that few of us envisioned only a few short 
years ago. 

To. meet these needs, we are going to have 
to have the very best efforts of commercial 
banks, savings and loan institutions, mutual 
savings banks, credit unions and insurance 
companies. It is up to the Federal Govern- 
ment to work with the financial industry 
and to provide the kind of regulation which 
will stimulate this industry and at the same 
time protect the public. 

It is obvious that there is plenty of room 
for all of these different types of financial 
institutions. All are needed if the nation 
is to meet its great potential. I think it is 
time for all of these segments of. the finan- 
cial industry to adopt a “live and let live” 
attitude and to get on with meeting the 
credit needs of the American people. 


June 7, 1971 


The banking industry has a tremendous 
potential—an almost unlimited opportunity. 
I sincerely hope that you are able—and will- 
ing—to meet this great potential to help 
America move forward. 


ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, America is a 
frightened nation. She is afraid of her 
children, of her poor people, of her black 
citizens, when what should frighten her 
is poverty and prejudice and an ever- 
widening gap between the ideal America 
and the real America. In these chaotic 
times in this divided Nation we are in 
urgent need of leaders who can guide us 
toward the future we all desire—leaders 
with idealism and vision, with tolerance 
and compassion, with commitment to 
conscience and political courage, and 
with the ability to command the respect 
of young and old, rich and poor, black 
and white. There was such a man, but 
Robert F. Kennedy was killed 3 years 
ago. 

Robert Francis Kennedy was chal- 
lenged by his times. 

He saw that in this land of affluence 
millions of Americans live in poverty— 
without a voice and without much hope, 
their lives marked by squalor, by hun- 
ger, by disease. 

He saw that in this land of promised 
equality millions of Americans are denied 
a full life—for their skins are not white. 

He saw that in this land of natural 
beauty a wasteland is being created. 
Physical decay and human despair per- 
vade our cities. The air is fouled; our 
lakes and rivers polluted; our forests 
ravaged. 

Robert Kennedy saw that America was 
not what she had hoped to be. But he be- 
lieved in his country. He believed in her 
people, and that their instincts wanted 
America to fulfill the ideals in which she 
professed belief. He believed that it was 
possible to correct injustice through the 
political process. 

Robert Kennedy understood that, if we 
are to meet the drastic problems which 
our country faces, it will take more than 
wornout slogans and yesterday’s prom- 
ises. It will take a new commitment, 
founded on conscience and not labels, a 
commitment to meet the needs of all 
Americans through constructive alterna- 
tives. And he understood the necessity 
to bridge the gaps—of age, of race, of 
persepective—that have so divided our 
Nation. 

And his belief in our country and its 
ability to heal its wounds, its people, its 
system of government, inspired millions 
of other Americans. Robert Francis Ken- 
nedy became the symbol of life for the 


all-but forgotten in our society. He be- 
came their voice and their hope. 


He said: 


The responsibility of our time is nothing 
less than to lead a revolution—a revolution 
which will be peaceful if we are wise enough; 
human if we care enough; successful if we 
are fortunate enough—but a revolution 
which will come whether we will it or not. 
We can affect its character; we cannot alter 
its inevitability. 
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When Robert Kennedy died, many of 
us pledged ourselves to fulfill the goals 
which he espoused, to carry on. his revy- 
olution. In his memory, we rededicated 
ourselves to the fight against poverty and 
prejudice. We vowed to find a way to 
insure the health and security of all 
Americans. Today, 3 years after his 
death, we must painfully realize that we 
have not come as far as we must. 

America’s poor have not been able to 
escape poverty, countless Americans are 
still held back by the manacles of prej- 
udice. Despair replaces hope. And time 
is running out. 

Many of those who loved Robert Ken- 
nedy, who knew what he meant to, and 
for, this country, can see how long a 
road lies ahead. They know that too little 
progress has been made. To them, the 
system moves as slowly as a tractor on 
a narrow country lane. And like the 
driver of the following car, eager to get 
on to better things, many of them be- 
come impatient with the system, and all 
too often decide to pass it by. 

Indeed, the frustration has increased. 
For many so little seems accomplished; 
so much still lies ahead after so many 
have been given to the struggle. Many 
have given up in despair. Certainly, this 
is understandable. Certainly, it often 
seems senseless to go on—but just as cer- 
tainly there is no alternative. If it seems 
an eternity since the fight began, it will 
seem several eternities before it ends. 
There will be no greater task than main- 
taining the belief that it is worthwhile. 

We need leaders today with the gifts 
of Robert Kennedy; who inspire us in 
the hope that our political process can 
be responsive. 

Robert Kennedy once said: 

Few men are willing to brave the disap- 
proval of their fellows, the censure of their 
colleagues, the wrath of their society. Moral 
courage is a rarer commodity than bravery 
in battle or great intelligence. Yet it is the 
one essential, vital quality for those who 
seek to change a world which yields most 
painfully to change... 


Robert Kennedy certainly suffered dis- 
approval, censure, and ultimate wrath 
for his efforts to make this a better 
world. We need leaders today with his 
courage and vision if we are to triumph 
over the inequities he fought to over- 
come. 

If, as Robert Kennedy said, progress 
in this country comes only with pain, 
then it is imperative that from the pain 
of losing this man we should dedicate 
ourselves to his fight—to eliminate pov- 
erty, prejudice, hatred, and division. To 
make this the America that it can—and 
must—he. 

It has been a long 3 years since Robert 
Kennedy was assassinated in Los An- 
geles. Those of us fortunate enough to 
have been his friends, as well as millions 
everywhere who loved him, and for whose 
well being he so cared, remember him 
with painful sadness. We find it very dif- 
ficult not to think of what might have 
been. 

As Cesar Chavez has said: 


When we are really honest with ourselves, 
we must admit that our lives are all that 
Teally belong to us. So it is how we use our 
lives that determines what kind of men we 
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are. It is my deepest belief that only by giv- 
ing our lives do we find life. 

Iam convinced that the truest act of cour- 
age, the strongest act of manliness, is to 
Sacrifice ourselves for others in a totally non- 
violent struggle for justice. To be a man is to 
suffer for others, God help us to be men. 


Robert Francis Kennedy was such a 
man, 


CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING—THE 
DEMAND FOR FUNDS 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, childhood 
lead poisoning is a preventable disease. 
Virtually every expert agrees that this is 
the case. To destroy its grip on the 400,- 
000 children of the Nation who are now 
its victims, and on the hundreds of thou- 
sands of more children who will fall 
victim to it, screening, diagnostic, treat- 
ment, and eradication programs are 
essential. 

Such programs are authorized by the 
Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Prevention 
Act, Public Law 91-695. The administra- 
tion, which resisted any funding for fis- 
cal year 1971 for this act, is now propos- 
ing an appropriation of $2 million. 

This meager amount is totally unac- 
ceptable. 

Currently, 38 preliminary requests are 
lodged in the files of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, await- 
ing action. Most of them do not specify 
the amounts requested for their local 
programs. But. the one-third of the re- 
quests that do specify amounts total 
more than $7.5 million—almost four 
times the amount which the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare con- 
tends is sufficient. 

The requests from State and local com- 
munities for financial assistance in con- 
ducting community childhood lead poi- 
soning control programs include the 
following: 


AMOUNT NOT. SPECIFIED 


Baltimore, Md.; Bangor, Maine; Boston, 
Mass.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Chicago, Ill; State of 
Delaware; Evanston, Iil., State of Maryland; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mobile, Ala.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; New Haven, Conn.; State of New York; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Providence, R.I.; Rochester, 
N.Y.; Saginaw, Mich.; San Antonio, Tex.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Toledo, Ohio; Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


ROGERS LAUDS ANTIAMPHETA- 
MINE MOVE 


(Mr: ROGERS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
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pleased to read uf a step voluntarily 
taken by more than half of the physi- 
cians and pharmacists in Huntington, 
Long Island. 

They have, according to an article in 
Sunday’s New York Times, pledged a 
total embargo on prescriptions of am- 
phetamines in all but two diseases—nar- 
colepsy and hyperkinesis. Both of these 
diseases require the use of ampheta- 
mines, 

For many years now there has been a 
growing dependence on amphatamines 
by people who thought of them only as 
medicine, while the young drug culture 
were using the same type of pills to get 
high for strictly nonmedical purposes. 

Last year the evidence of the wide- 
spread use of amphetamines was so 
alarming that I asked the Food and Drug 
Administration to look into the matter 
and require proof of the effectiveness of 
amphetamines in treating obesity, More 
than half of the pills containing am- 
phetamines which are manufactured 
find their way into the illegal market. 
That represents between 2 and 4 billion. 

The amount of these pills which are 
prescribed for the two recognized uses— 
narcolepsy and hyperkinesis—are rela- 
tively small. The rest are used for the 
treatment of obesity and unfortunately, 
instead of being used only for short pe- 
riods of time, as they were intended, are 
used for long periods of time. 

Industry proof as to the effectiveness 
of amphetamines for treating obesity as 
required by FDA will be finalized shortly 
and I feel this will prove they should not 
be used as a crutch for weight while at 
the same time providing legal “highs” 
for citizens. 

I commend those physicians and phar- 
macists in Long Island for taking this 
step and wish that others of their profes- 
sion around the Nation would follow 
this lead. 


CEASE-FIRE AND SPEEDY WITH- 
DRAWAL IS ONLY REAL ANSWER 
TO VIETNAM 


(Mr. DOW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, it is obvious to 
most Members of Congress that the Viet- 
nam war must be brought to a halt. The 
only question to be answered is how and 
when. 

As one of the earliest Members of this 
body to oppose the U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam, I have continued to be active 
in the efforts to stop the war and to stop 
it now. 

It is utterly clear to me and many of 
my colleagues that the solution in Viet- 
nam will finally be one that is provided 
by the Vietnamese people themselves. 
The United States is incapable of provid- 
ing a solution. Our continued military 
actions can only extend the suffering 
which the Vietnamese people endure 
and the tragic deaths of our own young 
men. 

As I have said the time to end the war 
is now. To accomplish this goal, I am in- 
troducing legislation today with nine co- 
sponsors to require a cease-fire within 
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48 hours of enactment of the legislation 
and withdrawal of all U.S. militery com- 
bat and support forces from Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand, and Vietnam. 

I should like to make it especially clear 
why a cease-fire must precede withdraw- 
al. When a cease-fire becomes actual, it 
should involve South Vietnamese forces, 
as well as our own. The plain people of 
Vietnam want it above everything. Their 
universal desire for a cease-fire will serve 
to keep it, once the United States has 
opted for a cease-fire. 

However, and this is feared by knowl- 
edgeable Vietnam in the middle ground, 
a U.S. withdrawal not preceded by a 
cease-fire, might leave the South Viet- 
namese and their opponents in a hostile 
posture for continuing the war. There is 
a danger that vicious leaders on both 
sides might inflame the armies to height- 
en the combat under goad of purely 
Vietnamese feuds. If the American 
prod, which has little inspiration for the 
South Vietnamese, were to go, an en- 
tirely new confrontation could well de- 
velop between the two sides in Vietnam 
with hideous consequences. 

Therefore, a cease-fire must be sought 
as a prelude to American withdrawal, so 
that its benign effect will have settled 
into South Vietnamese society and 
created an atmosphere amongst the peo- 
ple that they would not permit the mili- 
tarists to shatter. 

Following a cease-fire, my legislation 
requires U.S. Armed Forces to evacuate 
with all possible speed their arms and 
military support equipment from these 
four Southeast Asian countries. Troops 
could repel direct attacks at the scene 
of such an attack but only for the pur- 
pose of self-protection. It also provides 
for asylum of 25,000 South Vietnam 
leaders and their families whose lives 
might be placed in jeopardy by a US. 
withdrawal. 

Joining me in the introduction of this 
bill are BELLA S. ABzUG of New York, 
Ronatp V. DELLUMS of California, Bos 
ECKHARDT of Texas, MICHAEL HARRINGTON 
of Massachusetts, KEN HECHLER of West 
Virgina, Henry HELSTOSKI of New Jer- 
sey, ABNER J. Mrxva of Illinois, BENJAMIN 
S. ROSENTHAL of New York, and WIL- 
LIAM F. RYAN of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of this 
legislation at this point: 

H.R. 8955 
A bill to end combat in Vietnam 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited hereafter as the “Act To 
End Combat in Vietnam”. 

Src. 2. (a) Congress finds and declares that 
forty-eight hours after the enactment of 
this legislation, all United States Armed 
Forces shall cease all military combat and 
military support missions in the States of 
Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, and Thailand, sub- 
ject only to the qualification that United 
States Armed Forces may, in order to repel 
attacks made upon them, use such force 
as may be necessary at the scene of any at- 
tacks, but for the purpose of self-protection 
only. 

(b) Such United States Armed Forces shall, 
with all possible speed, evacuate their arms 


and military support equipment from out- 
posts, and encampments in the aforesaid 
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states. Such United States Armed Forces 
shall, with all possible speed, proceed with 
their arms and equipment to appropriate 
points of debarkation, and from there they 
shall, together with their arms and equip- 
ment, be transported to stations and posts 
under the command of the United States 
in places other than the aforesaid States 
of Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, and Thailand. 

(c) Commencing on the effective date of 
this Act all United States equipment with a 
military purpose not heretofore turned over 
to the South Vietnamese or other allied forces 
shall be removed from Southeast Asia and 
transported to stations and posts under the 
command of the United States. 

(d) A report by the Defense Department 
of all military equipment disposition under 
control of the United States Armed Forces 
upon the enactment of this Act will be 
made to the Congress at the end of each 
month until all logistical exercises necessary 
to carry out the purpose of this Act have 
been exhausted. 

Sec. 3. The Congress further authorizes the 
President to convey immediately to the heads 
of states that have been allied with the 
United States in Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, 
and Thailand, advice of the enactment of 
this legislation. He is authorized to turn over 
to them such equipment of an economic, but 
not military, mature as could be helpful to 
them in economic and social development. 
The authorization shall include all perma- 
nent installations built or provided by the 
United States Government in the past, and 
located within the territory of the aforesaid 
States of Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, and Thai- 
land, 

Sec. 4. The President shall provide for 
asylum outside the territory of the afore- 
said States of Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, and 
Thailand, of public leaders to the number of 
25,000 persons, including members of fami- 
lies, dwelling in those states whose lives 
would, presumably, be jeopardized by a de- 
parture of United States Military Forces from 
the States of Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, and 
Thailand, Provision of asylum for such per- 
sons within the territory of the United States 
is permissible notwithstanding any existing 
law or regulation limiting immigration to the 
United States. 


The question of how to withdraw from 
Vietnam is on the minds of many people. 
The answer is really simple: Do it and 
with all possible speed. 

On May 25 before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the other body, Gen. 
David M. Shoup, former commandant of 
the Marine Corps, made this point very 
clear. 

General Shoup told the committee: 


Why not get a cease fire and ease our troops 
toward debarkation points. 


When asked how long it would take to 
remove American troops from Vietnam 
“in an orderly manner,” Shoup replied: 

If you took 10 to 12 days for planning and 
positioning of transports, you could take 
every American body out of there in 15 
days. . . . In Korea we took 105,000 troops out 
of there in 10 days with equipment ... 
and that wasn’t a very modern outfit up 
there compared to what you have in South 
Vietnam today with respect to transport. 


The committee chairman, Senator 


FULBRIGHT, commented: 


Then there is no serious logistical problem. 
It is just a question of decision and determi- 
nation to do or not to do. 


Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that Con- 
gress must assume this leadership and 
make that determination. 
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Across the Nation frustration among 
the people is growing like a cancerous 
sore. The people are confused and con- 
cerned about national priorities which 
dictate expansion of senseless warfare 
while ignoring domestic issues. 

By declaring a cease-fire and starting 
a high-speed withdrawal process imme- 
diately, we can bring an end to the 
misery facing most Vietnamese families. 
We can also speed the time when mean- 
ingful negotiations can get underway to 
free the Americans prisoners of war. 

One encouraging aspect here in the 
House is the evident intention of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee to open hear- 
ings on the Vietnam question later this 
month. 

One reason for the failure of the House 
to hold debates on Vietnam, which has 
constantly puzzled the people, is the fact 
that the leadership of the committee has 
chosen to take no action on such bills. 

While such bills have been considered 
in the other body, they have not come to 
the floor of the House. As a result the 
only way in which House Members could 
vote on the war is through the money 
appropriation bills, which come to the 
floor from different channels. 

I have urged my constituents to write 
to the chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and to the chairman of 
the committee’s Subcommittee on Asian 
and Pacific Affairs. Massive support for 
legislation should impress upon the com- 
mittee the urgency for moving ahead 
promptly on the hearings and the need 
for quick action on the House floor. 

Congress has a definite leadership role 
which has been neglected over the years. 
It is time for us to bring this issue to the 
floor. In order to end the war in South- 
east Asia, which is ‘so costly in the lives 
of our young people and in the destruc- 
tion of the moral and economic fiber of 
the Nation, we need positive action. 


UNINSURED MOTORIST FUND FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, our constitu- 
ents are in very real financial danger 
when they walk or drive in the District 
of Columbia because, of the 269,156 auto- 
mobiles registered here, 80,000 are not 
covered by liability and property dam- 
age insurance. 

Each person who drives one of these 
80,000 cars presents a potential danger 
of grave financial loss to all other Dis- 
trict residents—and to all visitors as well. 

In a recent year, a study showed 16,443 
accidents here were the fault of drivers 
of uninsured cars. Nearly 7,000 of these 
drivers could not produce adequate se- 
curity to cover the injury or damage they 
had caused. Thus, thousands of victims 
may have faced substantial costs with 
little expectation of any recovery from 
the drivers who injured them or their 
property. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
require any uninsured motorist to pay a 
special fee in order to get his vehicle 
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registered. These fees would support an 
unsatisfied judgment fund which would 
not relieve the uninsured motorist of any 
liability but—if he could not satisfy 
claims against him—would provide help 
for the victim. 

This fund would be reciprocal with 
those States that provide similar aid to 
District of Columbia victims in their 
States. But, even when reciprocity can- 
not be worked out, the fee’s encourage- 
ment to motorists to insure themselves 
would make it less likely that the out-of- 
city visitor would be struck by an auto 
here and have no viable claim. 

Maryland has such a law. A sports 
writer from New York was recently in 
an accident in Maryland—and has a 
claim against the Maryland fund because 
New York provides similar protection to 
Marylanders. But ironically, a much 
more seriously hurt motorist in another 
car cannot make a claim because his res- 
idence is in the District and the accident 
occurred just over the District line into 
Maryland. 

My bill, modeled on the Maryland law 
and approved by the officials of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, would be of great bene- 
fit to the thousands of Maryland resi- 
dents driving in the District, and vice 
versa. It would also help many other 
visitors either directly, if their States ar- 
ranged reciprocity, or indirectly through 
the encouragement of insurance. 

I hope that all my colleagues—for the 
protection of visitors from their States— 
will encourage the House District Com- 
mittee to approve this bill and will ac- 
cept nothing weaker. 

I am pleased to be joined in the spon- 
sorship of this legislation by Congress- 
men: FAUNTROY, FRASER, LINK, MCKINNEY, 
and Henry P, Smirx III. 

Iam also asking the District of Colum- 
bia corporation counsel and the Mary- 
land attorney general to review this leg- 
islation to assure that reciprocity will 
follow promptly its approval by the Con- 
gress. 

I submit for your study a statement by 
Deputy Mayor Graham Watt and other 
material prepared by District of Colum- 
bia officials: 

STATEMENT BY DEPUTY Mayor GRAHAM WATT 

The Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbis has determined that the existing Mo- 
tor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act ap- 
proved May 25, 1954 (68. Stat. 120), as 
amended (D. C. Code, title 40, ch. 4), does 
not adequately protect residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from financial loss arising 
out of injury or damage resulting from acci- 
dents caused by the negligent operation of 
motor vehicles that are not covered by pub- 
lic liability and property damage insurance 
(hereinafter, “uninsured vehicles”). The in- 
adequacy of the law lies in the fact that not 
until after an uninsured vehicle is involved 
in an accident resulting in personal iinjury, 
or in property damage in excess of $100, does 
the Safety Responsibility Act come into op- 
eration. When it does, the uninsured vehicle 
owner or the operator may be required to de- 
posit security in an amount estimated to 
cover the injury or damages resulting from 
such accident and also to give proof of fu- 
ture financial responsibility. Failure to de- 
posit such security or to give such proof re- 
sults In the suspension of the permit or 
privilege of the owner or operator to drive 
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a motor vehicle in the District, and the sus- 
pension of the registration of any motor ve- 
hicle owned by him if registered in the Dis- 
trict. The application of this sanction, how- 
ever, provides no recompense to the injured 
or damaged person. In this respect the pres- 
est law is deficient. 

As will be pointed out more specifically in 
the attached “Statement of Purpose and 
Justification”, a very large number of un- 
insured motor vehicles are operated on the 
streets of the District of Columbia by fi- 
nancially irresponsible persons. In the view 
of the Commissioner, there is great poten- 
tial for financial loss to those residents of 
the District who may become involved in 
accidents caused by the negligent operation 
of motor vehicles which are not covered by 
liability insurance, and the owners and op- 
erators of which are judgment proof. 

The bill provides for the establishment of 
a fund from which can be satisfied, up to 
specified limits, judgments against negligent, 
financially-irresponsible motor vehicle own- 
ers and operators, This fund would be com- 
prised of fees required to be paid to such 
fund by the owners of uninsured vehicles. 
The bill also provides that every liability 
policy covering a motor vehicle registered in 
the District of Columbia shall include an 
uninsured motorist clause to protect the in- 
surance purchaser, his family, and guests 
riding in his automobile from financial loss 
resulting from injury or damage caused by 
an uninsured motorist. 

Since uninsured motorist insurance gen- 
erally covers accidents occurring throughout 
the United States, this coverage would give 
insured persons protection for accidents oc- 
curring outside the District of Columbia. The 
residents of those States that adopt or that 
have adopted legislation fully reciprocal with 
the legislation proposed for the District of 
Columbia would also be eligible to recover 
from the fund to the same extent as resl- 
dents of the District of Columbia, if they 
are not otherwise protected from financial 
loss. 

For the reasons set forth in more detail in 
the attached “Statement of Purpose and 
Justification”, the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia recommends the enactment 
of the attached draft bill. The District of 
Columbia has expressed its support for this 
legislation. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND JUSTIFICATION OF 
THE PROPOSED “DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MOTOR VEHICLE UNSATISFIED JUDGMENT 
Funp Act” 


The proposed District of Columbia Motor 
Vehicle Unsatisfied Judgment Fund Act will 
protect a substantial portion of the residents 
of the District of Columbia against finan- 
cial loss arising out of the operation of un- 
insured motor vehicles by financially frre- 
sponsible drivers, and is expected to encour- 
age more owners of vehicles registered in the 
District of Columbia to procure public lia- 
bility and property damage insurance for 
their vehicles. 

The following statistics are indicative of 
the magnitude and importance of the prob- 
lem. 

The number of motor vehicles registered 
in the District of Columbia during the reg- 
istration year ending March 31, 1970, was 
269,156. The District’s Department of Motor 
Vehicles estimates that approximately 30%, 
or about 80,000, of these vehicles are not 
covered by public lability and property dam- 
age insurance. The present Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act (D.C. Code, secs. 
40-417 through 40-498), enacted May 25, 
1954, obviously has not served as enough of 
an incentive to cause more than three out of 
four motor vehicle owners to cover their ve- 
hicles with such insurance. Thus, each per- 
son who drives one of the estimated 80,000 
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uninsured vehicles creates a potential dan- 
ger of financial loss to all other District of 
Columbia residents and visitors to the Dis- 
trict in the event such a driver should be 
the cause of an accident. The danger is very 
real. In 1966, the Department of Motor Vehi- 
cles made a special study which indicated 
that 16,443 accidents were the fault of driv- 
ers of uninsured vehicles. Of these drivers, 
6,806 had their licenses suspended because 
they could not produce adequate security to 
cover the injury or damage they had caused. 
Many of the victims of these accidents did 
not own automobiles and therefore could not 
purchase automobile lability insurance with 
uninsured motorist coverage, and since most, 
if not all, of these drivers could be considered 
judgment proof, there was little expectation 
of any recovery from them. 

The present Safety Responsibility Act of 
the District of Columbia fails to measure up 
to the need for adequate protection against 
financial loss arising out of the operation of 
uninsured motor vehicles because of one very 
basic flaw—it does not operate to require 
the financially irresponsible motorist to in- 
sure his own motor vehicle until after he 
has caused death, injury, or damage to some 
other person and has failed to respond in 
damages or otherwise to pay compensation 
to the victim. 

It is for this reason that the District's law 
is considered to be a “one bite” law, allow- 
ing the operator of an uninsured vehicle 
at least one opportunity to cause uncom- 
pensated injury or damage to another person 
who is not at fault. In fact, there may be 
more than one such opportunity, since it is 
estimated that in approximately 2,000 cases 
per year persons whose permits and tags 
have been suspended for failure to deposit 
security or satisfy judgment rendered against 
them in cases arising out of automobile ac- 
cidents involving uninsured vehicles are 
found to have become involved in a second 
or subsequent accident. 

In many cases, therefore, the District’s 
“one bite” law becomes a “two bite” law, or, 
conceivably, a “several bites” law. And this 
unfortunate situation is likely to obtain in 
any case in which the owner of an uninsured 
motor vehicle is indifferent to having his 
permit and tags suspended and is willing to 
take a chance on being prosecuted for operat- 
ing after suspension. Since over one-fourth 
of the owners of motor vehicles in the Dis- 
trict have not been convinced that they 
should cover their vehicles with public lia- 
bility and property damage insurance, a 
fundamentally new legislative approach to 
the District’s problem is required. 

The attached bill launches a three pronged 
attack against the financially irresponsible 
motorist. These are: (1) a required unin- 
sured motorist clause in liability policies, 
(2) the establishment of an unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund, and (3) a fee to be paid to such 
fund by each uninsured motorist. Each of 
these requirements is discussed in greater 
detail below. 

I. REQUIRED UNINSURED MOTORIST CLAUSE 


Every liability policy covering a motor 
vehicle registered in the District of Columbia 
would be required to contain an uninsured 
motorist coverage endorsement to protect 
the insurance purchaser, his family, and 
guests riding in his automobile against. fi- 
nancial loss resulting from injury or damage 
caused by an uninsured motorist. The cost of 
this coverage can be expected to remain at a 
figure below ten dollars. In this manner, 
many automobile accident victims may be 
fully or partially protected from financial 
loss resulting from personal injury or death 
caused by a financially irresponsible motor- 
ist. This does not relieve the uninsured 
motorist of liability for such loss—he may 
still be required to respond in damages, and 
he still must expect to lose his license and 
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registration if he fails to deposit adequate 
security after the accident or satisfy a judg- 
ment against him. 

The required uninsured motorist cover- 
age endorsement serves another vital func- 
tion—it protects the solvency of the unsat- 
isfied judgment fund. Only those persons 
who have no other source of recovery will 
be paid from the fund. Thus, all District 
motorists whose liability policies contain 
uninsured motorist clauses, together with 
the members of their families and guests rid- 
ing in their automobiles, will not have access 
to the fund, since they are protected by the 
uninsured motorist coverage endorsement 
against financial loss caused by the finan- 
clally-irresponsible motorist. Uninsured 
motorists also would be disqualified from 
having access to the fund. 

The proposed legislation does not, however, 
compel the owners of motor vehicles to in- 
sure them. Any person who believes that he 
has adequate financial resources or who be- 
lieves himself to be a careful driver would 
not be forced to buy insurance or to strop 
driving, as would be the case if insurance 
coverage were made compulsory—an ap- 
proach to the problem which the District 
Government, because of the experience in 
the compulsory insurance States, considers 
undesirable. 


Il. UNINSURED MOTORIST FEE 


The financially irresponsible motorist cre- 
ates a potential financial risk to all persons 
on the streets and highways of the District 
of Columbia. It is, therefore, entirely appro- 
priate that these motorists should bear the 
responsibility for mitigating the results of 
that risk. Thus, those who fail to secure lia- 
bility insurance coverage for their vehicles 
would be required by the bill to pay a $40 
fee into an unsatisfied judgment fund to 
be available to compensate the victims of 
such motorists. All the expenses of admin- 
istering the fund are to be paid from it. 
No taxpayer, no insurance company, and no 
insured motorist would be required to sup- 
port the fund. Further, the bill provides that 
no appropriations from the general fund of 
the Treasury are to be used for its mainte- 
nance. 

The required fee can in no way be con- 
sidered as constituting payment for public 
liability insurance. It offers no protection 
to the uninsured motorist. Since the fee is 
substantial, it is expected that it will en- 
courage many drivers to purchase insurance. 
For two or three times the amount of the 
fee the motor vehicle owner can insure him- 
self against liability and at the same time 
obtain protection against uninsured motor- 
ists. This yearly reminder may be a more 
potent incentive to purchase insurance than 
the distant prospect of losing driving priv- 
fleges in the event of an accident, as pro- 
vided by the present Safety Responsibility 
Act. 

Ill. UNSATISFIED JUDGMENT FUND 


The bill provides for the establishment of 
a fund from which can be satisfied, up to 
specified limits, legally enforceable claims 
against negligent, financially irresponsible 
motor vehicle owners and operators. The pri- 
mary purpose of the fund is to provide a 
source of recovery for those who have in- 
curred certain losses arising out of motor 
vehicle accidents when the party who in- 
curs the loss has not been able to collect 
damages from the party or parties who are 
legally liable, or from any insurer. In addi- 
tion to serving this primary purpose, the ex- 
istence of the fund is intended to provide 
an incentive for the victim to institute 
action against the negligent and financially 
irresponsible motorist who might otherwise 
go unreported. The additional fact that vol- 
untary insurance is encouraged by the un- 
satisfied judgment fund concept has already 
been mentioned. 
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The solvency of the fund is of vital im- 
portance to the success of the plan embod- 
ied in the bill and therefore the provisions 
governing the revenue of the fund, and lim- 
iting the availability of the fund for the 
payment of claims or judgments, will be re- 
viewed briefly. 

The initial fee of $40 to be paid for the 
first registration year by every person who 
registers an uninsured motor vehicle in the 
District of Columbia has been arbitrarily set 
at an amount which it is believed will pro- 
duce an adequate fund, and yet not so high 
as to make it desirable for the uninsured 
motorist to engage in such a subterfuge as 
taking out insurance to avoid payment of 
the fee and then cancelling such insurance 
as soon as the insured vehicle is registered. 
It is further provided that, prior to each 
registration year, beginning with the second 
registration year in which such fee is re- 
quired to be paid, the Commissioner shall 
estimate the probable amount which, during 
such registration year, will be needed in the 
fund to make all expenditures expected to 
be required by the Act, and if, in the opinion 
of the Commissioner, the estimated balance 
of the fund at the beginning of such regis- 
tration year will be insufficient to meet the 
needs of the fund during any such year, he 
shall determine on an actuarial basis the fee 
to be paid by the one who registers an un- 
insured motor vehicle. 

As indicated above, the fund would serve 
as a source of recovery only for those who 
have incurred certain losses arising out of 
motor vehicle accidents, and who have not 
been able to collect the damages to which 
they are legally entitled from the party or 
parties who are legally liable, or from any 
insurer. 

The maximum amount payable from the 
fund is determined by the coverage limits 
required by section 19 of the Safety Respon- 
sibility Act (D.C. Code, sec. 40-435). The 
current limits are $10,000 because of bodily 
injury to or death of one person in any one 
accident, and, subject to such limit for one 
person, $20,000 for bodily injury to or death 
of two or more persons in any one accident. 

To further assure the solvency of the fund, 
the bill provides that there will be no recovery 
from the fund for property damages. It is 
not the ripped fender or smashed fence for 
which the fund is established; rather it is the 
Wage earning father in the hospital for ten 
weeks, or the crippled mother unable to care 
for her family. 

It should be emphasized that before there 
can be any recovery from the fund, the vic- 
tim must have proven that the uninsured 
motorist was negligent and the victim must 
also prove that he has fully pursued and 
exhausted all remedies available to him for 
the recovery of the amounts due him, 

The solvency of the fund is further insured 
by the fact that no car owners can draw from 
the fund; they are protected by uninsured 
motorist coverage or they are disqualified 
because they chose not to purchase any in- 
surance. Most victims of the negligence of 
uninsured motorists will be protected by the 
requirement that all liability insurance poli- 
cies on motor vehicles registered in the Dis- 
trict must have an uninsured motorist en- 
dorsement, 

Iv. CONCLUSION 


One of the most important aspects of the 
bill from the standpoint of general public 
acceptance is the fact that its terms impose 
the greatest burden upon the uninsured mo- 
torist. The latter, however, receives no bene- 
fit from the bill other than the bare privi- 
lege of operating an uninsured motor vehicle 
on the streets of the District. In point of 
fact, the bill, either directly or indirectly, 
imposes a number of burdens on the unin- 
sured motorist. First, the existence of the 
fund to which he contributes makes it ad- 
vantageous to an injured or damaged person 
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to file a civil action against an otherwise 
judgment-proof motorist, since there is es- 
tablished some assurance that such person 
will be made financially whole, even though 
the motorist has no assets which can be 
reached, It would be necessary, of course, 
for the uninsured motorist in any such ac- 
tion to defray his own expenses in connection 
with the defense thereof, and himself respond 
in damages should judgment be rendered 
against him. An owner of an uninsured mo- 
tor vehicle suffering injury or damage in an 
accident involving another uninsured motor 
vehicle, would, under the bill, be precluded 
from claiming against the fund, even though 
he should be without fault in the matter. 
As already indicated, the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia strongly believes 
that this facet of the matter is proposed to 
be handled as it should be—the problem is 
one created by the uninsured motorist and 
there is no point in allowing one who creates 
& problem to benefit from the solution pro- 
vided to overcome it. 


VA DRUG PROPOSALS TOTALLY 
INADEQUATE 


(Mr, MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I reintroduced H.R. 8216, the Armed 
Forces Drug Abuse Control Act of 1971, 
with 46 cosponsors representing both 
parties. 

Today, in the National Observer, is an 
article which describes in vivid terms the 
critical nature of the heroin addiction 
problem among American servicemen in 
Vietnam. The stories of addicts described 
therein and the facts which Mr. Peterson 
has amassed regarding the treatment 
facilities currently available to these ad- 
dicts underline the need for immediate 
attention to the seemingly uncontrolla- 
ble problem of military drug abuse. 

It is unfortunate that the 6,000 beds 
which Mr. Peterson mentions as being 
available for treatment of addicts at VA 
hospitals do not exist. According to Dr. 
Marc Musser, Chief Medical Director of 
the Veterans’ Administration, Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, the VA 
hopes to be able to treat a total of 6,000 
drug addicts within the next 2 years. 
But not all of these will be rehabilitated 
as “inpatients.” As a matter of fact, most 
VA installations only allot 10 to 15 beds 
for drug addicts. The situation is much 
more alarming than Mr. Peterson has 
allowed, but his misunderstanding of the 
facts points out an even greater need 
than this article indicates for change in 
the present system. 

My bill, H.R. 8216, places the responsi- 
bility for treatment and rehabilitation 
of military drug addicts in the Armed 
Forces, where most of these men be- 
came drug addicts, and where responsi- 
bility logically belongs. Civilian facilities, 
presently in demand for civilian use, 
should not be burdened with military 
cases. I urge prompt attention to my sug- 
gestion for dealing with the military drug 
problem. Let us have no more junkies 
come marching home. 

I wish to introduce Mr. Patterson's 
excellent and thought-provoking article 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this 
time: 
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JUNKIE COMES MARCHING HOME 


(By John Peterson, from Travis Air Force 
Base, Calif.) 

Within 30 minutes, three huge jetliners 
settled onto this airfield, about 50 miles east 
of San Francisco. Nearly all of each jet’s 165 
passengers were only 15 hours out of the 
Vietnam War. 

Sgt. Michael Green, an Air Force medic at 
the terminal, watched the men move into 
the U.S. Customs Bureau checkpoint. “It’s a 
rough, long flight for many of them, par- 
ticularly since Customs checked them as they 
left. The flight tears them up. Their pupils 
get large, their noses run, they get nervous 
and agitated, and some even suffer severe 
stomach cramps.” 

Those are the symptoms of withdrawal 
from heroin. They hit the addicted soldier 
after 12 or 13 hours in the air. Says Kathy 
Nohr, a stewardess for Airlift International 
and a veteran of the Saigon run: “They'll 
come to the back of the plane during the 
flight—sweaty, jumpy, sick. I try to calm 
them down. They always say they're just 
nervous in the air, but I've seen guys on 
heroin withdrawal a thousand times. We've 
even had to strap them into their seats,” 

An hour after the planes land here the first 
busloads of men depart on the hour-long 
drive to the Oakland Army base where most 
of the soldiers are processed for separation 
from the service. The fitting for a new uni- 
form, if needed, the physical examination, 
the paper work, the paycheck—it all takes 
from 3 to 20 hours. Quickly the soldiers are 
civilians back on the streets—often less than 
24 hours from the war zone. 


LIVING WITHOUT PLEASURES 


The heroin addict is on the streets too. He 
has his $5-a-day-Vietnam habit that will 
suddenly cost him from $100 to $150 here. 
What happens to him next? 

Some will die from overdoses or needle in- 
fections, Others will turn to crime to support 


their habit, eventually going to penal in- 
stitutions. The most fortunate will finally 
decide, probably during the agonies of “cold 
turkey” withdrawal, that he'll “clean him- 
self up.” It isn't easy. In fact, it’s a 6-to-18 
month process in a self-help clinic. Some- 
times even that effort won't kill his habit. 

The key to his survival is the strength 
of his will power. His motivation to learn to 
live without the “pleasures”—and to the 
addict it is that—of heroin. Army doctors 
believe most of the men who got the habit in 
Vietnam won't even consider cleaning up 
until they've been home for six months or a 
year. 

How many veterans are involved? Each 
month the Army is separating about 15,000 
Vietnam veterans from active duty, and its 
surveys indicate that about 2,400 of them 
currently use heroin and that another 1,350 
had used it regularly during their tour in 
Vietnam but somehow cleaned themselves. 
Heroin use among U.S. servicemen in Viet- 
nam is an exploding phenomenon just one 
year old. The best guess today is that 60,000 
of 255,000 men there now smoke or sniff 
it; a lesser number inject it. 

But addiction isn't only a problem in Viet- 
nam. The Army says 10 per cent of its soldiers 
on the way to Vietnam have used heroin be- 
fore. “The problem is pandemic and increas- 
ing rapidly,” says a psychiatrist in the office 
of the Army's surgeon general. 

President Nixon, in his press conference 
last week, agreed. “It is not simply a problem 
of Vietnam veterans,” he said. “It’s a national 
problem. It’s a national problem that primar- 
ily focuses on young people.” He called for 
a four-pronged national offensive that would 
hit at heroin sources abroad, prosecute push- 
ers at home, treat addicts, and initiate a 
wide information program of preventive 
education. 

This is not, however, a problem for Mr. 
Nixon’s or the Army's social engineers alone. 
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Heroin addiction—and more precisely, the 
will to whip that addiction—is an extremely 
personal matter. The veterans in Vietnam, 
for various reasons, turn to heroin and other 
drugs. Authorities agree that to motivate 
these men now to forego heroin will take 
much more than directives, schemes, plans, 
and national offensives, 

It will mean undoubtedly years of painful 
efforts at cajoling, persuading, helping, even 
shaming these men into a new sense of self 
pride and direction. Perhaps only self-help 
free clinics can succeed; the Veterans Ad- 
ministration (VA) seemingly has more 
chance than the Army. There is the real pos- 
sibility that these heroin addicts may per- 
sist—tens of thousands of lost, wasted young 
men. The picture is that grim. 

TIMELY PRONOUNCEMENT 

So Mr. Nixon's pronouncement was timely 
because the nation had been angered and 
staggered in recent weeks by reports of 
heroin’s easy availability and wide use in 
Vietnam, Too, the problem now is coming 
home, growing as the war winds down and 
the soldiers leave Vietnam. The result has 
been a congressional furor—two subcommit- 
tee investigations will get under way this 
month—and rapid action by the Nixon 
Administration. 

Abroad, both the South Vietnamese and 
Cambodian governments have been per- 
suaded to renew efforts to slow the traffic. 
At home the usually sluggish bureaucracy 
is turning responsive. The VA is speeding the 
opening of addict-rehabilitation centers, and 
the military services are instituting new pro- 
grams designed to rehabilitate rather than 
punish the user. 

The Army, which has the biggest problem 
and consequently the attention of the press 
and public, offers addicts amnesty if they will 
seek treatment to beat their habits—amnesty 
from prosecution for possession of drugs or 
for derelection of duty because of drug use. 
The Army is also considering a program of 
identifying its addicts and detoxifying them 
before their release to civilian life. It is a 
program few authorities have much hope for 
because the method of identification is uri- 
nalysis, which does not produce definitive 
results. 

In fact, there is little the Army can do now 
even after an addict is identified. Unless he is 
caught with drugs or narcotics In his posses- 
sion or fails in the execution of his duties, 
the Army has no course of action other than 
to attempt to persuade him to accept treat- 
ment in its amnesty program. “It does little 
good to detoxify a man who is not highly 
motivated to beat his habit,” says Major Eric 
Nelson, an Army psychiatrist at the Army’s 
Letterman Hospital in San Francisco. 

The Army is as bewildered as to what the 
addiction solution might be as it was at the 
sudden appearance of heroin in Vietnam in 
July 1970. At the Oakland Personnel Center, 
one GI awaiting a dishonorable discharge be- 
cause of problems related to heroin usage, ex- 
plains that he had been a heavy marijuana 
smoker before he went into the stockade in 
Vietnam just before Thanksgiving last year. 

“When I got out I tried to get a joint [of 
marijuana] from my buddies,” he recalls. 
“None of them had any. One friend said that 
everyone was going to skag, [heroin]. I tried 
it and it was great. And no one can tell that 
you're smoking it. Hell, I was smoking it 
[packed inside a regular cigaret] while I 
sat talking to my company commander, and 
he never could have guessed.” 

A CLEAR PATTERN 

He and two other soldiers said most men 
in Vietnam didn’t believe heroin is highly 
addictive if you only smoke or sniff it—like 
snuff. “But I'll tell you it is,” the first soldier 
said, allowing that he was still experiencing 
the sickness of withdrawing from it. “You're 
dying, you know you are!” 

Major Nelson, who has spent considerable 
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time with the Vietnam addicts, say there is 
a clear pattern: About one-third of the users 
try desperately to clean themselves up the 
last 30 days before they return home: 
“Whether they stay off it depends on what 
they find when they get home,” he says. “It 
doesn’t look good. The girl friend is never as 
faithful as they had hoped, their family and 
friends usually don’t regard them as re- 
turning heroes, there’s no ticker-tape parades, 
and then they face a 15 per cent unemploy- 
ment rate among veterans. They've used 
drugs or heroin once as an escape in Vietnam, 
will they again?” 

There are conflicting reports on the source 
of heroin in Vietnam, who is responsible, and 
why, but all Army and U.S. Customs officials 
say with certainty is that it is produced in 
Southeast Asia and that it is extremely high 
grade, 95 to 97 per cent pure. It either comes 
as a coarse granular white powder—or as 
small, purPplish-red marbles. Because of the 
heroin’s purity and strength, the user in Viet- 
nam gets a better kick through smoking or 
sniffing it than the addict in the United 
States who intravenously injects it into his 
veins. The reason is that heroin purchased on 
the streets in this country is usually only 4 to 
5 per cent pure. 

The returning addict gets little heroin past 
the Army inspectors in Vietnam, who have 
been specifically trained by Customs inspec- 
tors here or at other Air Force bases for re- 
turnees such as McChord, just south of Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


TELLTALE SIGNS 

“We're digging into everything each man 
has,” says Robert Hazelton, the chief inspec- 
tor here. “In the past six months our seizures 
of heroin and other drugs are practically 100 
per cent. If a man has a roach clip (holder to 
smoke marijuana down to the tip of the 
cigaret) or anything that looks like heroin 
paraphernalia, in he goes to the backroom 
for a physical inspection of his person,” 
They've found it in such places as neat 
pockets sewn in a man’s jockey shorts or, 
especially, talcum powder cans. 

On May 3, Customs Commissioner Myles J. 
Ambrose directed that all military cargo and 
household effects returning to the United 
States be completely checked. Since then 
Customs has been attempting to get man- 
power from the Pentagon to help speed this 
immense search effort. 

“So far we haven’t found the man in the 
Defense Department who can push the but- 
ton for us,” says one Customs official in 
Washington. “We haven't checked military 
cargo for 50 years and we hardly know it 
well enough to effectively and efficiently clear 
it. We will have mountains of it stacked up 
for weeks or months.” 

Major Charles Carattini, the director of the 
Oakland Personnel Center, where about halt 
of all Vietnam veterans are discharged— 
nearly 7,000 a month—says his men attempt 
to get servicemen suffering from withdrawal 
into the hospital. “When we identify one, 
I talk with him personally. I tell him there 
will be no disciplinary proceedings, but that 
he should accept medical help in withdraw- 
ing. They realize the problem, but all they 
want to do is get home. I ask them, “Why 
heroin?’ Almost all say because everybody 
else was doing it and that if he didn’t he 
would be chicken.” 


AN INTOLERABLE SITUATION 


Major Carattini adds that nearly all of the 
heroin users believe they can kick the habit 
whenever they choose. “Any delay of even 
an hour or two when they get this close to 
getting out and home is intolerable to them,” 
he says. “The best we can do is to make sure 
they know of the facilities of the Veterans 
Administration.” 

One approach top-level officials in Wash- 
ington are considering now is some procedure 
for Army Officials, once they have identified 
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users, to notify VA or Public Health Service 
authorities in the returning addict’s home 
community. The man then would be ap- 
proached at home and again urged to re- 
habilitate himself. 

Neither Army nor VA psychiatrists believe 
that the Army can hope to rehabilitate an ad- 
dict before discharging him. “Certainly the 
Army could detoxify all identified users,” 
says Dr, Nelson. “The heroin withdrawal 
process is not quite so painful as most of us 
were led to believe by movies like The Man 
With the Golden Arm. But merely hospital- 
izing or isolating a man for five to seven days 
to get the heroin out of his system has little 
to do with getting him off heroin. That takes 
weeks and months and each individual’s per- 
sonal decision to help himself.” 

There are really only two ways to reha- 
bilitate the heroin addict. He must either 
go through a rehabilitation clinic or he can 
maintain himself on another addictive, 
though milder, drug such as methadone or 
one of the “blocking agents” such as cy- 
clazocine or nalazone, which negate the ef- 
fect of heroin. 

The VA has established six addiction- 
rehabilitation centers since the first of the 
year and expects to have 30 operating at 
the end of the year. It may not be too soon. 
Some of these centers already have more 
applicants than beds. At the Menlo Park, 
Calif., VA hospital a self-help clinic has al- 
ready been activated though its formal fi- 
nancing won't begin until July 1. 

Dr. John Renick, the psychiatrist co-or- 
dinating the program, says the Vietnam 
veterans will not be placed on methadone. 
“That's admitting that we can’t get them 
clean,” he says. “We only use methadone 
maintenance for the older addicts who have 
been hooked too long.” 


SECOND TURN AT CLINIC 


Not at VA clinics operate similarly, and 
at some methadone maintenance is being 


used. But at Menlo Park, Dr. Renick ex- 
plains, “we only use it during the five-day 
withdrawal period.” 

Bill Dunn, the ex-addict patient who 
runs the clinic, says none of the Vietnam 
veterans come directly to the hospital. 
“They've got to hit the bricks [streets], 
get sick a few times, spend a couple of days 
dying in bed,” he says. “It’s all motivation. 
If they are still only living for it, only 
thinking of the next fix, we don’t want 
them.” 

John Morabito, a Vietnam veteran out of 
the service for a couple of years, is in the 
clinic for his second time. “I went out once 
and hit the smack again,” he says, “You 
learn. I’m stronger for it now.” 

Another veteran, long-haired Randy 
Palabicki, who was in Vietnam in 1968, says 
the problem isn’t the drug, “it’s whatever 
put you on it. A man has to realize life isn’t 
heroin or the bottle. I guess I was one of 
the few on heroin when I was in Vietnam. 
There wasn’t much there then. 

“I got to revolting against the Army— 
like one of those guys who blows up Coke 
machines or burns down bulletin boards,” 
he adds. “When I got back home none of 
my friends knew of or used smack. But 
they watched me and dammed if about 50 
of them weren't on it within a few weeks. 
I didn’t eyen tell them what it was like.” 

The Menlo Park clinic uses a confronta- 
tion-support method much like Synanon 
and other group-therapy clinics, Basically 
the patients intensely question each other 
whenever one indicates he’s having trouble 
or weakening in his resolve. It’s a process 
of breaking down an individual’s outer de- 
fenses, exposing his real needs and wants. 
The 20 patients at Menlo Park take the group 
sessions, which they call “games,” seriously, 
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realizing they provide much of the needed 
motivation. 
A LONG PROCESS 

These self-help clinics work, but the 
process takes months. The VA currently has 
about 6,000 beds to treat addicts, which is 
hardly sufficient to cope with the tens of 
thousands either recently back from, or still 
in, Vietnam. 

“I'm confident that we will somehow serve 
however many men seek help,” says Dr. Wil- 
liam Van Stone, the hospital’s assistant chief 
of psychiatric services. “What bothers me 
is that the VA cannot treat those veterans 
dishonorably discharged, which is true of so 
many addicts. The other problem is that we 
have no way of contacting the addict, or let- 
ting him know we do provide help.” 

Too, most addicts who got their habit in 
the service did so while rebelling against the 
military authority, and many of them view 
the VA as an extension of the military. These 
are just a few of the many severe problems 
plaguing authorities today as they attempt 
to combat the use of drugs in the first place 
and then to rehabilitate the addict. 

The National Institutes of Health says 
there are about 250,000 addicts in the United 
States, but that figure was compiled before 
the huge influx of Vietnam veterans on 
“skag.” Some Army officers privately fear as 
many as 100,000 addicts may come from 
Vietnam before U.S. involvement is over. 

“This will be something we will live with 
for years,” says Dr. Nelson, right now we 
are just beginning to correlate the informa- 
tion and statistics that we had to design pro- 
grams. This isn’t a problem we can simply 
engineer a solution for. The key, the begin- 
ning, is to somehow motivate these men to 
seek help.” 


WAGE-PRICE CONTROLS 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
June 4 speech to the 53d annual conven- 
tion of the District of Columbia Associa- 
tion, Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
William W. Sherrill called for a system 
of direct wage and price controls to slow 
down inflation and restore economic sta- 
bility. Although I do not agree on the ex- 
tent of his recommendation, I believe 
that he points to a problem that requires 
immediate treatment. 

Earlier in this session of Congress, I 
introduced H.R. 2505 to establish an 
Emergency Guidance Board to set and 
administer a system of voluntary price 
and wage guidelines for certain concen- 
trated industries and large labor orga- 
nizations, and I am hopeful that Con- 
gress will take action on my proposal. 
My proposal has 22 cosponsors from both 
sides of the aisle. 

I am including a copy of a June 5, 1971, 
Washington Post article concerning Mr. 
Sherrill’s endorsement of price-wage 
controls for the benefit of my colleagues: 
FED'S SHERRILL URGES WAGE-PRICE CONTROLS 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W.Va., June 4.— 
Federal Reserve Board Governor William W. 
Sherrill today issued a strong plea for direct 
federal wage and price controls to guarantee 
a more rapid economic recovery and prevent 
@ new round of inflation. 

Speaking here to the 53d annual conven- 
tion of the D.C. Bankers Association, Sherrill 
said the slow pace of today’s economy had 
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forced him to change his mind in favor of 
some form of an “incomes policy,” which 
Board Chairman Arthur F. Burns endorsed 
last year. 

Because he gave many speeches against 
wage and price controls previously, Sherrill 
said, he knows all the arguments against 
such a drastic measure—including ineffi- 
ciency and difficulty of attaining coopera- 
tion from all segments of the population. 

“But we must do whatever is necessary to 
keep inflation under control,” Sherrill said, 
because another round of rising prices and 
wages—on top of current money market 
pressures—would get completely out of hand 
and be impossible to stop. 

Economic cycles feed on themselves, Sher- 
rill said, and another bout of rising costs 
would be even sharper than the inflation 
experienced as a result of Vietnam war 
spending. 

Traditional monetary methods of suppres- 
sing inflation aren’t working fast enough to- 
day, Sherrill said, because the labor market 
is not free as in earlier cycles and still de- 
mands higher wages despite rising unem- 
ployment. 

He also noted that the original pressures 
for higher wages came from unorganized 
labor markets — particularly professional 
fields that benefited from the wartime in- 
flation, and that organized labor is now try- 
ing to catch up. 

Without a change in policy now, Sherrill 
said, the economy remains too precarious and 
could suddenly head down on any new de- 
velopment. Such a state is unhealthy, Sher- 
rill said, because the U.S. cannot afford an- 
other decline in real output. A sampling of 
audience reaction after Sherrill'’s speech re- 
vealed widespread support for mandatory 
controls. 

Sherrill declined to outline a specific plan 
for controls, saying that is the job of the 
Nixon Administration. “I don’t want people 
to argue about a particular plan,” he said, 
but rather to agree on the principle of con- 
trols. 

Addressing the same convention Thursday, 
economist Arthur M. Okun also called for 
wage-price guidelines, while in New York, 
Chicago University economist Milton Fried- 
man said he feared Fed policies would bring 
about a new rise in inflation that could 
precipitate wage and price controls, which 
Friedman opposes. The Chicago professor 
said the Fed should sharply curtail the rate 
of growth in the money supply from a 10 
percent annual rate to a 2 percent rate, 
but expressed doubt such a policy would be 
followed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. GALLAGHER (at the request of Mr. 
MILLER of California), for Monday, June 
7, on account of official business. 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. Davis 
of Georgia), for Monday, June 7, 1971, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI (at the request of Mr. 
Boces), for the week of June 7, 1971, on 
account of official business. 

Mr, Price of Texas (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Ford), for June 4 and 7, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Kee (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for Monday, June 7, Tuesday, 
June 8, Wednesday, June 9, on account 
of committee official business. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for Monday, June 7 and the 
balance of the week, on account of ill- 
ness. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman for 30 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, for tomorrow, June 8, 
1971, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THONE) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 15 minutes, on 
June 7, 1971. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT, for 15 minutes, to- 
day. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Asrın, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Murpnuy of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, on June 8. 

Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. MIller of California, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Dwyer (at the request of Mr. 
Brown of Michigan), to revise and ex- 
tend her remarks on H.R. 8011 today. 

Mr. EDMONDSON in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THONE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

. ARCHER in five instances. 

. CARTER in two instances. 

. DERWINSKI in two instances. 
. BELCHER. 

. PETTIS. 

. WHITEHURST. 

. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

. Hosmer in two instances. 

. MILLER of Ohio. 

. SPRINGER. 

. CHAMBERLAIN. 

. Wyman in two instances. 

. ZWACH. 

. GOLDWATER in two instances. 
. SCHMITZ. 
". Bray in two instances, 

. BLACKBURN. 

. McCiory. 

. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. TALCOTT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DenHoLm) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FisHER in three instances. 

. SIKES in three instances. 

. CULVER in five instances. 

. BARING. 

. Manon in two instances. 

. Jacoss in two instances. 

. HAMILTON. 

. AsPIN in four instances. 

Witt1amM D. Forp in three in- 
stances. 
Mr. GONZALEZ in two instances. 
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Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. Fauntroy in three instances. 

Mr. MILLER of California in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. Grssons in two instances. 

Mr. Sarsanes in five instances. 

Mr. BLATNIK in two instances. 

Mr. CABELL. 

Mr. MANN in five instances. 

Mr. PıcKLe in four instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 493. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to classify as a 
wilderness area the national forest lands 
adjacent to the Eagle Cap Wilderness Area, 
known as the Minam River Canyon and 
adjoining area, in Oregon, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee of Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 8 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 8, 1971, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


805. A communication from the Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration Act 
of 1961 with respect to fees and charges; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

806. A communication from the Acting 
Secretary of Transportation transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tions 101 and 902 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended, to implement the 
Convention for the Suppression of Unlaw- 
ful Seizure of Aircraft, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

807. A communication from the President, 
National Safety Council, transmitting the 
report of the audit of the Council for the 
year 1970, pursuant to section 15 of Public 
Law 252, 88d Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

808. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 6, 1967, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on Tacoma Harbor, Wash., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted July 31, 1957. No additional authori- 
zation is recommended as the desired im- 
provement can be accomplished under the 
authorized project for debris removal from 
Puget Sound and tributaries, Washington; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

809, A letter from the Secretary of the Army 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, Department of the Army, dated 
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April 2, 1971, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on Pearl River and tributaries in the 
vicinity of Bogalusa, La., requested by a res- 
olution of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted June 19, 
1963; to the Committee on Public Works. 

810. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 5, 1971, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on Indian Creek, 
Ind., authorized by section II of the Flood 
Control Act approved December 22, 1944. No 
authorization by Congress is recommended 
as the desired improvements have been com- 
pleted under authority of section 205 of the 
Flood Control Act approved June 30, 1948, 
as amended; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

811. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 14, 1971, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on Tampa Harbor, Fla. (fresh-water 
lake), authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved July 3, 1958; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

812. A communication from the Deputy 
General Manager, U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, transmitting a list of the nonprofit 
educational institutions and other nonprofit 
organizations in which title to equipment 
was vested by the Commission during cal- 
endar year 1970, pursuant to section 3 of 
Public Law 85-934; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

814, A communication from the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation relat- 
ing to crime and law enforcement in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

815. A communication from the Chair- 
man, Federal Trade Commission, transmit- 
ting the statistical supplement to the Com- 
mission’s report on cigarette labeling and 
advertising which was submitted pursuant 
to the Public Health Cigarette Smoking Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

816. A communication from the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend 
chapter 19 of title 38 of the United States 
Code, to extend coverage under service- 
men’s group life insurance to cadets and 
midshipmen at the service academies of 
the Armed Forces; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

817. A communication from the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to define the 
terms, widow, widower, child and parent, 
for servicemen’s group life insurance pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

813. A Communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States trans- 
mitting a list of reports prepared by the 
General Accounting Office during May, 
1971, pursuant to section 234 of Public Law 
91-510; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

[Submitted June 5, 1971] 


Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 8866. A bill to amend and extend the 
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provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 92-245). Referred to 
the Committee on the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Submitted June 7, 1971] 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Committee on Rules. 
H. Res. 465. A resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 8293 a bill to continue 
until the close of September 30, 1973, the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement Act of 1968; 
(Report No. 92-246). 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 
466. A resolution previding for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 8311 a bill to amend the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951 to extend the Act for 2 
years to modify the interest rate on excessive 
profits and on refunds, and to provide that 
the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction 
of renegotiation cases; (Report No. 92-247). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules. 
H. Res. 467. A resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
617 to authorize an ex gratia contribution to 
certain inhabitants of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands who suffered damages 
arising out of the hostilities of the Second 
World War, to provide for the payment of 
noncombat claims occurring prior to July 1, 
1951, and to establish a Micronesian Claims 
Commission; (Report No. 92-248). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 7736. A bill to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to ex- 
tend for one year the student loan and schol- 
arship provisions of titles VII and VIII of 
such Act; without amendment (Report No. 
92-249). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of Rule XXII, bills and 
resolutions of the following titles were 
introduced and severally referred, as 
follows: 


By Mr, CELLER: 

H.R. 8953. A bill to require the establish- 
ment, on the basis of the 18th and subse- 
quent decennial censuses, of congressional 
districts composed of contiguous and com- 
pact territory for the election of Representa- 
tives, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

ER. 8954. A bill to amend the definition 
of “major disaster” in certain Federal laws 
to include riots and other civil disorders; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DOW (for himself, Mrs. ABZUG, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. MIKVA, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL and Mr. RYAN): 

H.R. 8955. A bill to end combat in Viet- 
nam; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 8956. A bill to prohibit display of the 
flags of the Vietcong and the Government of 
North Vietnam; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FREY: 

H.R. 8957. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside earnings permitted each year with- 
out any deductions from benefits thereunder: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself, Mr, FRASER, 
Mr. LINK, Mr. McKinney, Mr. Hat- 
PERN, Mr. FAUNTROY, and Mr. SMITH 
of New York): 
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ELR. 8958. A bill to supplement the Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in order to provide for the 
indemnification of persons sustaining certain 
losses as a result of the operation of motor 
vehicles by financially irresponsible persons, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 8959. A blll to amend the Clean Air 
Act and the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act in order to prevent false and deceptive 
advertising with respect to products and serv- 
ices to prevent and control air and water 
pollution; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H.R. 8960. A bill to reduce pollution which 
is caused by litter composed of soft drink and 
beer containers, and to eliminate the threat 
to the Nation’s health, safety, and welfare 
which is caused by such litter by banning 
such containers when they are sold in inter- 
state commerce on a no-deposit, no-return 
basis; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 8961. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN (by request): 

HR. 8962. A bill to provide emergency au- 
thority for the guarantee of loans to ald cer- 
tain business enterprises to meet temporary 
and urgent financial needs; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROY: 

H.R. 8963. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to provide for a cur- 
rent listing of each drug manufactured, pre- 
pared, propagated, compounded, or processed 
by a registrant under that act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 8964. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide that certain 
aliens admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence shall be eligible to op- 
erate amateur radio stations in the United 
States and to hold licenses for their sta- 
tions; to the Ccmmittee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 8965. A bill auhorizing the Chief of 
Engineers to construct certain bank protec- 
tion works along the Willamette River and 
its tributaries to the; Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 8966. A bill to authorize a program 
for the development of fisheries resources in 
the Central, Western, and South Pacific; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 8967. A bill to amend the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945 to prevent 
the imposition thereunder of any prohibi- 
tion on the importation into the United 
States of any strategic and critical material 
from any free world country for so long as 
the importation of like material from any 
Communist country is not prohibited by 
law; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPIN (for himself, Mrs. 
Aszuc, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr, Gaypos, 
Mrs. Grasso, Mr. GUBSER, Mr. HOGAN, 
Mr. Linx, Mr. McCiosxey, Mr. 
MOSHER, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. SLACK, 
Mr. STEELE, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. 
YATES) : 

H.J. Res. 685. Joint resolution to create a 
select joint committee to conduct an inves- 
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tigation and study into methods of signifi- 
cantly simplifying Federal income tax re- 
turn forms; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.J. Res. 686. Joint resolution designating 
the second week of June of each year as 
“Juvenile Crime Prevention Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H.J. Res. 687, Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to designate the third Sunday 
in June of each year as “Father’s Day”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.J. Res. 688. Joint resolution entitled 
“Stable Purchasing Power Resolution of 
1971”; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.J. Res. 689. Joint resolution proclaiming 
the first week in December as “National 
Salesmen’s Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. Cor- 
MAN and Mr. Kemp): 

H. Res. 468. A resolution calling upon the 
Voice of America to broadcast in the Yid- 
dish language to Soviet Jewry; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions of the following 
titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred, as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 8968. A bill for the relief of John C. 

Garand; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H.R. 8969. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Ann Goodfellow and Boyd Allan Goodfellow; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 8970. A bill for the relief of Miss Ngan 

Fei Mo; to the Committee on the Judicary. 
By Mr. YATES (by request) : 

H.R. 8971. A bill for the relief of Po Shin 
Chang and his wife, Victoria G. Y. Chang; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
of the following titles were presented and 
referred, as follows: 

206. By the Speaker: Memorial of the Sen- 
ate of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico re- 
lative to proposed amendments to the Federal 
Minimum Wage Act; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

207. Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana relative to discontinuing 
foreign aid to countries engaged in the com- 
mercial growing of opium poppies under cer- 
tain conditions; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

208. Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon relative to including water 
quality and stream flow controls as nonreim- 
bursable operating provisions of the Scoggins 
Creek Dam project; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

209. Memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico re- 
lative to proposed amendments to the Federal 
Minimum Wage Act; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO THE ARMY 
AND NAVY ACADEMY OF CARLS- 
BAD, CALIF. 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the Army 
and Navy Academy of Carlsbad, Calif., 
which is in my congressional district, 
was founded in 1910 and has continu- 
ously been training young men, ages 12 
through 18, in old-fashioned, basic, clas- 
sical secondary education; old-fashioned 
in that they include respect for our form 
of government, its concepts and history; 
pride in individual worth and accom- 
plishment; academic endeavor and 
achievement for its own sake; and re- 
spect for the established order of things, 
but above all, love and respect for our 
great United States and its traditions. 

As an extension of their efforts in this 
regard, the cadets have established a 
hall of flags at the academy and have 
obtained a flag from each State of the 
Union, along with a copy of each State’s 
Official history. They have requested and 
have been promised flags from a number 
of foreign nations, some of which are the 
Republic of France which they will hon- 
or for the assistance given to our fore- 
bears in our struggle for independence; 
the Government of Spain to mark that 
nation’s contribution to the discovery of 
our country by Christopher Columbus 
and their influence in our Nation's his- 
tory; and Great Britain which will be 
honored for England's initial venture in 
our Nation in the establishment of 
Jamestown, Va. 

Mr. Speaker, this free enterprise, pa- 
triotic organization, and its president, 
Col. W. C. Atkins, deserve every com- 
mendation for their excellence through 
the years and for their contributions to 
our military might, to our civic accom- 
plishments, and to the defense of moral 
integrity which has been under so much 
attack in recent years. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing I include the 
President’s words of appreciation and 
congratulations to this deserving acad- 
emy. 

May 28, 1971. 
To the cadets of the Army and Navy 
Academy: 

On June 14, 1777—only months after the 
Declaration of Independence, and with four 
bitter years of the Revolutionary War still 
ahead—the Continental Co adopted 
the Stars and Stripes as the flag of the United 
States of America. Like the Declaration it- 
self, our flag began as an audacious asser- 
tion, crying out for proof. 

With the passing decades the proof has 
come. One new freedom after another has 
enriched the flag’s symbolism. But our vision 
of ideals to be realized has expanded as well, 
so that even now the flag speaks more of 
promise than of pride and looks more to to- 
morrow than to yesterday. And as long as 
America is a young Nation, this is the way 
it must be. Each generation must do its own 
proving. 


The American flag today means what to- 
day’s Americans make it mean. We have in 
our power to make it abroad the banner of 
peace, honor, generosity—at home the ensign 
of liberty, justice, opportunity. In these 
goals, all Americans can unite. To this work, 
each of us can dedicate himself—resolving 
that, on whatever else we may differ, the 
flag and its challenge are ours in common. 

Iam happy to send my congratulations as 
you gather to dedicate this Hall of Flags. I 
know it will always be a source of pride and 
inspiration for each of you and for genera- 
tions of cadets to come. 

RICHARD NIXON. 


DRUG ADDICTION AMONG VIET- 
NAM SERVICEMEN AND VET- 
ERANS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we have all 
been shocked by the recent revelations 
about the extent of drug addiction among 
our Vietnam servicemen and veterans. As 
the author of a bill to require mandatory 
medical treatment for known addicts, 
under the supervision of Public Health 
officials, I have long been concerned 
about the situation already confront- 
ing us. 

Now it is evident that unless speedy 
and effective action is taken, the heroin 
epidemic in the United States will be 
drastically increased with the return of 
addicted veterans. Unfortunately, their 
habit is fed with high-quality heroin 
readily available in Southeast Asia and 
upon return they will be seeking to supply 
their need on the vastly inferior heroin 
here in the United States. It is imperative, 
therefore, that Congress and the admin- 
istration give the highest priority to find- 
ing effective measures that can detect 
and rehabilitate our veteran addicts, not 
only from the viewpoint of protecting so- 
ciety and preventing a serious increase in 
the domestic addiction problem, but also 
because of our responsibility for placing 
these young men in an unpopular war 
under conditions that have led them to 
addiction. In this connection, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that there be printed in 
the Recorp at this point a column by 
James Reston in the New York Times of 
June 2, and an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of June 1, comment- 
ing on this tragic situation. 

The column and editorial follow: 

THE HANGOVER OF WAR 
(By James Reston) 

The quickest way for an American soldier 
to avoid combat in Vietnam and get back 
home these days is to take to drugs. If he’s 
hooked on heroin, he’s finished—finished 
with fighting, finished with the Army, a 
casualty of the war, finished with everything 
but the drug habit. 

This is one of those tragic consequences of 


war where, in Nikita EKEhrushchev’s vivid 
phrase, the living may envy the dead. Re- 


tiring Army Secretary Stanley Resor recently 
testified that between 10 and 15 per cent of 
the American troops in Vietnam have a seri- 
ous heroin habit, and this is at best an offi- 
cial guess—at least 20,000 and maybe twice 
the number in the American Expeditionary 
force are now in danger of drug addiction. 

The facts and military regulations of this 
problem are alarmingly vague. President 
Nixon has conceded that the problem exists. 
The military authorities have established a 
rehabilitation program to deal with it. Ex- 
treme cases of drug addiction are compelled 
to join the program, but the easy way in 
dubious cases is merely to get the man home 
and out of the service. 

Getting them out of the service at least 
blurs and disperses the problem. If the 
soldier wants out and does not volunteer for 
the drug rehabilitation program, the vet- 
erans hospitals are not full of addicts, but the 
soldier is thrown back on his own with an ex- 
pensive habit he cannot cure or afford. 

Divided as the nation is about the war, 
confused as it is about past and present 
war objectives, the country ought to be able 
to agree about rescuing the men who were 
drafted into the battle, and giving them the 
health and jobs essential to a decent life. 
This is not being done now. Rehabilitation 
and employment centers are being estab- 
lished, the problems of the veteran drug- 
addict and the veteran unemployed are rec- 
ognized in Washington, but the sick and un- 
employed casualties of the war are not really 
being dealt with effectively. 

One of the major drug problems of the 
American soldier in Vietnam is that heroin 
in Southeast Asia is strong, easy to get and 
taken by smoking, rather than by needle, and 
cheap. It eases the agony of combat, and 
promises home-leave if it gets beyond con- 
trol. But hooked on this powerful, cheap stuff 
in Vietnam, a discharged veteran in any 
normal American community has the means 
neither of curing the habit nor of afford- 
ing the habit, without stealing. 

The Nixon Administration has not been 
indifferent to the menace of drugs in Amer- 
ica. It has tried to get at the problem at the 
source. It has used its political and economic 
power to cut off the supply of drugs in Tur- 
key, Lebanon and elsewhere in the Middle 
East. It has worked effectively with the Pom- 
pidou Government in Paris to break up the 
processing of drugs in Marseilles and else- 
where in the Mediterranean. It has trebled 
the number of agents watching the drug 
trade across the Mexican border and through 
customs at the international airports in this 
country, and it has poured Federal money 
and manpower into breaking up the drug 
peddlers in this country. 

But in Vietnam, where it has much more 
control over both the peddlers and the 
soldiers, the Nixon Administration has not 
been effective. In Saigon, at least, it has 
much more authority than it has used to 
attack the source of drugs, to intervene in 
the drug corruption, which reaches into the 
highest levels of the Saigon Government, and 
to insist that the American soldiers, who are 
the casualties of the war-drug culture, go 
into the drug-rehabilitation program. 

More than that, the Administration has 
not cooperated in a serious, private examina- 
tion of the Vietnam drug problem with the 
Congress. Nobody on Capitol Hill expects the 
President to approve public hearings on the 
question, but serlous men in the Congress, 
both critics and defenders of the President's 
Vietnam policy, have urged him, without suc- 
cess, to get at the facts of drug addiction 
among the soldiers, and cooperate in legisla- 
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tion to deal with the drug casualties of the 
war. 

This is so serious a problem that, unlike 
most political issues in Washington, it is be- 
yond politics. Both parties, all factions for 
and against the Nixon policy of “winding 
down the war,” agree on the human tragedy 
of drug addiction among the soldiers in 
Vietnam, and the dangers of sending them 
back home before they are cured, but this is 
what is happening. To save their lives by 
avoiding combat, many of the Americans in 
Vietnam are ruining their lives by drugs, and 
are being sent home to families and com- 
munities that have no means to cure or even 
understand the tragedy of their returning 
sons, 


HOOKED ON SKAG IN VIETNAM 

To the long catalog of horrors associated 
with the war in Southeast Asia has been 
added the numbing realization that thou- 
sands of young Americans are becoming her- 
oin addicts in Vietnam. 

No one knows exactly how many of our 
262,000 troops in Vietnam are hooked on 
heroin—or skag, as the Vietnamese call it— 
but the estimates are that at least one sol- 
dier in 10, and perhaps one in five, is a hard 
drug user. 

The situation is so serious that Congress 
is considering four separate bills to keep ad- 
dicts in uniform until they're cured. One 
would require three years of rehabilitation by 
the Veterans Administration if in-service 
treatment fails. 

Heroin is nothing new in Southeast Asia. 
It’s cheap and easy to get. But the scope of 
the problem wasn’t appreciated until sev- 
eral co en visited Vietnam and came 
back with reports of epidemic addiction. 

Since last year the Army has been offering 
“amnesty” to soldiers who admit they have 
a drug problem. About 1,300 men a month 
have been turning themselves in. 

But this only scratches the surface. Neither 
the Army nor the VA is equipped to provide 
the intensive and continuing care that many 
addicts need. 

This overlooks the fact that American par- 
ticipation in the war is rapidly being wound 
down—and the immediate problem is to do 
something about the addiction that already 
exists. 

There are three things to be done. 

No soldier returning from Vietnam should 
be discharged from the service without a 
test to determine whether he’s using heroin, 

Facilities to treat drug addicts, both in 
and out of the service, should be expanded 
as quickly as possible. 

Our allies should be pressured to take 
prompt action against the heroin traffic in 
Southeast Asia, much of which seems to be 
carried on with official complicity. 

Deputy Defense Secretary David Packard 
has asked for a report by Friday on how ad- 
dicts can be identified and treated before they 
slip back unnoticed into civilian life. 

Delay of any kind could have tragic 
consequences. 


IN PRAISE OF J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share the following resolu- 
tion passed by the Louisville, Miss., chap- 
ter of Patriotic American Youth concern- 
ing the outstanding service of J. Edgar 
Hoover as Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation: 
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A RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE HONORABLE 
J. EDGAR HOOVER 

Whereas, it appearing that many organiza- 
tions or people of the United States of Amer- 
ica are waging unfounded attacks upon the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, and 
the organization of dedicated investigators, 
and, 

Whereas, as in the opinion of this group, 
the Internal Security of the United States 
of America depends upon the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and since this very Bureau 
is under attack by a group of radicals whose 
main purpose is to destroy the United States 
of America, and 

Whereas, never before in its history has the 
work of the Federal Bureau been so neces- 
sary for the safety of the United States, 

Be it resolved that we, the members of the 
Louisville, Miss. Chapter of the Patriotic 
American Youth of Mississippi, endorse by 
this resolution the work of the said J. Edgar 
Hoover and want him to know it. We want 
him to know that he has stuck to the rule 
he set for his organization and that it has 
as its main purpose the duty of investiga- 
tion leaving the decision to bring action up 
to the Attorney General and the Department 
of Justice. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to Mr. Hoover and also 
that copies be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the Senators from Missis- 
sippi, and to our Representative, G. V. (Son- 
ny) Montgomery. 

This the Seventeenth day of May, Nine- 
teen Hundred and Seventy One. 

STEVE A 
President, Patriotic American Youth, 
Louisville, Miss., Chapter. 
TERESA MILLS, 
Secretary. 


ESSAY WINNERS 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, the Knights 
of Columbus’ Cardinal O'Boyle General 
Assembly has conducted an essay con- 
test on the theme, “What Does Patriot- 
ism Mean to Me?” 

All the entries were good and the two 
winning essays were especially well writ- 
ten. I think the meaning of patriotism to 
these youngsters, both eighth graders at 
the Little Flower School, is of interest 
and value. 

One winner, Nancy Smigel, wrote: 

There is a feeling men have about their 
homeland that inspires them to defend their 
country and the rights and ideals attached 
to the national governmental system. This 
feeling is called patriotism. It led Nathan 
Hale and countless other American men to- 
ward unselfish sacrifice in the name of their 
country. 

Patriotism is not complex, but it is also 
not simple. It is the type of loyalty and 
love a man might feel for his family. Though 
it may have faults and plenty of them, it 
is still his family, and he feels toward it a 
a certain pride and love. Patriotism is this 
kind of feeling for your country. It in- 
cludes devotion, a feeling of belonging, and 
a willingness to give of yourself to help 
or benefit one’s country. 

Today some of our citizens are directing 
a great deal of criticism toward our country 
and its policies. But man is not perfect, and 
since our democracy is the product of men, 
it also cannot be expected to be perfect. This 
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is inevitable. Dividing the country with riots 
and dissention is not the way to remedy our 
problems. By overcoming the bad with con- 
structive efforts the country can profit and 
become better. This must be done through 
a peaceful process, not one of violent protest 
and unthinking emotion, The true patriot 
understands this and works through the 
Constitution and the legal processes, using 
his vote and a quiet yoice to improve his 
country. 

A person who has no patriotism—no feel- 
ing of love and pride for his country—is truly 
a sad and abnormal being, for there is not 
within him that mutual love and fellow- 
ship, the willingness to work together to 
solve common problems, that makes an 
individual a happy and useful member of his 
society. 


The other winner, Michael Tigani, 
wrote: 


Patriotism. What does it mean to me? 
For most people it means a love and loyal 
support of one’s country, but to me it means 
much more than just a love of country. 
Patriotism, to me, is a feeling that I have 
for my country, a feeling of devotedness and 
faith so strong that I am willing to die for 
this nation. I am not only willing to die 
for my country, but also for all it stands. 
It stands for human rights and freedoms, 
for power enough to defend its people, and 
for religious freedom, so that I may be able 
to worship the one, true God. 

This “love” is not only for my country, 
but also for the symbols that represent it, 
such as the flag of the United States of 
America. This is the flag that represented 
faith in our democracy during all our battles. 
Another symbol is the famous American 
Bald Eagle. When this mighty bird is pic- 
tured in flight, the nobility and proudness 
of this eagle, which stands for strength and 
freedom in America, can easily be seen. 

However, as a whole, patriotism is courage. 
It is honesty. It is a strong, steadfast, and 
undying affection which I hold for my 
country. This is the true meaning of 
patriotism to me. 


OPPOSES CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
FLOOD CONTROL PROJECT 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Ari- 
zona Chapter of the Wildlife Society has 
forwarded to me a copy of a resolution 
unanimously adopted by its board on 
May 4, 1971, opposing the proposed Corps 
of Engineers’ flood control project on the 
lower Gila River in Arizona. 

So that my colleagues may be aware 
of the Arizona chapter position on this 
matter, I include the text of its resolu- 
tion at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; 

POSITION OF THE ARIZONA CHAPTER, THE WILD- 

LIFE SOCIETY, RELATIVE TO THE FLOOD CON- 


TROL PROJECT, GILA RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES 
DOWNSTREAM FROM PAINTED ROCK RESER- 
VOIR, ARIZ. 

Be it resolved, that the Arizona Chapter, 
The Wildlife Society oppose implementation 
of the Lower Gila River Project for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Whereas, the effects of this project will 
result in a considerable loss of game habitat 
for resident and migratory species and, 

Whereas, this loss of game will result in 
the loss of many recreational hours of Ari- 
zona and California sportsmen and, 
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Whereas, the effects of this project will 
result in the elimination of many nongame 
species, including the rare and endangered 
Yuma clapper rail, from the lower Gila River 
and, 

Whereas, the professional wildlife biolo- 
gists of this chapter believe that the effects 
of the proposed project and its ramifications 
on wildlife and the ecology of the area have 
not received adequate consideration, 

We therefore, support the many conserva- 
tion organizations, groups and individuals 
including the Governor's Commission on 
Arizona Environment, the Arizona Wildlife 
Federation, Audubon Society, Sierra Club 
and the Yuma County Natural Resources 
Committee in opposition to this project. 


CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING—THE 
PERIL IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, childhood 
lead poisoning, a killer across the Na- 
tion, is taking its toll in Washington, 
D.C. Of some 350 children recently tested 
for lead poisoning in the District’s model 
cities area, 10 percent have higher lead 
concentrations in their bodies than is 
considered safe. Five of these youngsters 
have been hospitalized. 

The city’s Environmental Health Di- 
rector, Malcolm C. Hope, has said that at 
least 20,000 District of Columbia chil- 
dren under the age of 6 have been ex- 
posed to leaded paint and should be ex- 
amined for possible lead poisoning. One 


of every four children in the District of 
Columbia between the ages of 2 and 3 
has elevated blood lead levels. 

Some 11,000 children in the District 
are to be screened for lead poisoning this 
year. But, as Mr. Hope has said, screen- 
ing of all youngsters in the city would 


be an overwhelming physical task 
much to costly for the District govern- 
ment to be able to afford. 

Childhood lead poisoning is prevent- 
able, if funds are available to conduct 
screening, treatment, and eradication 
programs. The Lead-Based Paint Poison- 
ing Prevention Act, Public Law 91-695, 
authorizes $30 million for fiscal year 
1972, of which $25 million is authorized 
for grants to States and local commu- 
nities for just such programs. 

At this point, I am inserting a news- 
story from the June 3, 1971, edition of 
the Washington Evening Star, written 
by Walter Taylor and Ned Scarff, dis- 
cussing the problem of childhood lead 
poisoning in Washington, D.C.: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
June 3, 1971] 
SUBSTANDARD HOUSING BLAMED IN POSSIBLE 
LEAD POISONINGS 
(By Walter Taylor and Ned Scarff) 

At least 20,000 District children under the 
age of 6 have been exposed to leaded paint 
and should be examined for possible lead 
poisoning, the city’s environmental health 
director said yesterday. 

Malcolm C. Hope of the District's Commu- 
nity Health Services Administration, said 
this exposure has occurred in the estimated 
28,000 substandard housing units in the city 
built before World War II, when leaded paint 
was used extensively. 
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The walls in many of these homes are still 
covered by paints with injurious lead con- 
tents, outlawed for interior use by both the 
federal and District governments in recent 
years, he said. 

Hope said one of every four children in 
the city between the ages of 2 and 3 have 
“elevated” blood lead levels—more than 40 
micrograms of lead per 100 milliliters of 
blood. In some ghetto areas, he said, the rate 
may be as high as three of every 10 children 
in that age group. 


HUGE TASK 


Under a program started last October by 
the Community Health Services Administra- 
tion, neighborhood health centers were 
opened to all parents who wanted to have 
their children tested for chronic lead poiscn- 
ing. Children seen regularly at selected city- 
operated “well baby clinics” are tested rou- 
tinely. 

But Hope said screening of all youngsters 
in the city would be an “overwhelming” 
physical task “much too costly” for the al- 
ready financially overburdened District gov- 
ernment to undertake. 

Testing of about 11,000 children up to 6 
years of age is being conducted by the health 
agency, however. A mobile screening unit 
has found about 10 percent of those children 
tested so far have unusually high levels of 
lead in their bloodstreams. 

The District had 127 reported cases of lead 
poisoning in 1970, Hope told newemen at the 
conference, So far this year, 33 cases have 
been diagnosed. 

Plumbism can result in a number of physi- 
cal and mental disorders, ranging from blind- 
ness to severe mental retardation, and some- 
times death. The last recorded fatality was a 
3-year-old Northeast Washington boy last 
July. 

In the District, he said, it is estimated that 
50 to 60 percent of infants 18 months to 2 
years of age have some pica tendencies. 

IN HOUSING AGENCY BUILDING 

Five children have been hospitalized as 
a result of tests being administered in the 
Model Cities area. It was learned yesterday 
that one of them, 18-month-old Janette 
Hardy of 11 Q Street NE, lives in a building 
leased by the District’s public housing au- 
thority. 

Deputy Director Monteria Ivey of the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority said lead 
paint has never been used in the agency's 
own housing, but 220 houses are leased from 
private owners. He said NCHA is surveying 
the leased houses to see which were built be- 
fore 1940 and house infants with pica. 

Ivey said a test to determine the lead con- 
tent of paint in the Hardy infant’s home will 
be conducted today. If it is found to exceed 
the maximum standards allowed by District 
law—1l percent by weight—the paint will be 
ordered removed, he said. 


REVENUE SHARING PALES IN 
PUBLIC SPOTLIGHT 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr, DOW. Mr. Speaker, when brought 
out into the light of day, the adminis- 
tration’s so called revenue sharing plan 
pales. It fails to live up to the great 
promise of salvation for our States and 
communities. 

The most effective means we in Con- 
gress have to bring much needed help to 
these levels of government is to lift from 
them the burden of increasing welfare 
costs. I have been a firm advocate that 
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welfare is a national problem and as 
such must be dealt with at the national 
level. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has taken a first step with its report 
on H.R, 1, But much more must be done. 

Many people supported the idea of 
revenue sharing when it was first pre- 
sented but are coming to realize the de- 
ficiencies which I and other Members of 
Congress have been pointing out. I would 
like to share with my colleagues an edi- 
torial from the Middletown, N.Y., Times- 
Herald-Record in my district: 

REVENUE SHARING 

Almost two years have gone by since Presi- 
dent Nixon first proposed sharing federal 
revenues with the states and municipalities. 
Mr. Nixon's modest initial program involving 
only $500 million the first year, became this 
year a $5 billion cornerstone for a “New 
American Revolution.” 

Hearings start tomorrow before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on the $5 bil- 
lion plan, except that Chairman Wilbur D. 
Mills, D-Ark., has in mind to kill, not ap- 
prove, the plan. 

Mills has described the Nixon scheme as 
“the blunderbuss . .. ‘cure-all-ills’ proposal 
currently being ballyhooed across the coun- 
try.” He found it filled with “technical de- 
ficiencies, flagrant inequities, capriciousness, 
and fundamental flaws, both in principle and 
in implementation” and called it a “very 
bad and very dangerous proposal.” 

The appeal of no-strings-attached revenue 
sharing is strong and obvious: A substantial 
amount of money, maximum discretion for 
state and local officials, and a disguised bur- 
den for taxpayers. 

Witness after witness can be expected to 
describe the very real fiscal crises they face. 
Most cities and some states are indeed on 
the threshold of bankruptcy. 

We were impressed by the idea of revenue 
sharing at first. Now we see it as potential 
pork barrel in the hands of officials of varying 
sagacity. 

Congress could do the country a much big- 
ger favor, and prevent squandering at the 
same time, by simply assuming all costs of 
welfare, which is a national problem. This 
step alone would perk up the economy of 
every state, county, and city. 

Mr. Mills and others may be quite right in 
looking this revenue-sharing gift horse in the 
mouth. 


SOUTH DAKOTANS SUPPORT 
FEDERAL DECENTRALIZATION 


HON. JAMES ABOUREZK 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. ABOUREZEK. Mr. Speaker, on May 
17, I was pleased to take part in a special 
orders sponsored by my good friend and 
colleague, TENO Roncatio. The subject 
of this special orders was the decentrali- 
zation of Federal Government and dis- 
persal of Federal agencies. The interest 
which this topic generates is well ex- 
pressed in a letter I recently received 
from Dr. Shu-t’ien Li, professor emeri- 
tus and consulting engineer, of Rapid 
City, S. Dak., and in an editorial from 
the Rapid City Journal. 

I call both of these to your attention: 

ABOUREZK-RONCALIO’S DISPERSAL OF 
FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY 


The United States of America has out- 
grown the circumstances of 1790 under which 
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the Congress directed the selection of a capi-" 
tal site when the Union was confined to the 
north and middle Atlantic seaboard. Today, 
the nation has huge interior and interna- 
tional interests on both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. The mammoth government, its build- 
ing mania, and concentration of federal bu- 
reaucracy with unprecedented number of 
federal employees, are all beyond the vision 
of the original planner, Pierre Charles L’En- 
fant. His creative planned beauty has been 
gradually lost through piecemeal annexes 
and additions. 

Even the movement of people through the 
District of Columbia and adjoining areas of 
Virginia and Maryland has necessitated the 
building of a 98-mile metro rapid transit 
system now under construction at the huge 
cost of $5,800 per linear foot, 

Whether “Will Washington recognize op- 
portunity to save itself?” as queried by the 
Rapid City Journal editorial (5/27/71, p. 4), 
the Abourezk-Roncalio’s dispersal of federal 
bureaucracy deserves the support of all con- 
cerned. It does not need a plan for govern- 
mental reorganization, but rather a reloca- 
tion of all routine-execution agencies. Gov- 
ernmental-deployment common sense can 
tell: 

1, Only the Congress of the United States, 
the Judicial Branch, and the Executive 
Branch with cabinet-level departments and 
their policy-making officlals need have offices 
in Washington, D.C. 

2. All commissions, administrations, and 
agencies created heretofore for the routine 
execution of Congressional Acts signed into 
law can be dispersed into a number of satel- 
lite sub-capitals of their own kind. 

Before the advent of air transport, the lo- 
cation of capitals on the seaboard, like 
Jordan, St. Petersburg (former capital of 
Russia), Tokyo, Rio de Janeiro (former cap- 
ital of Brazil), etc. had their 19th-century 
significance. In the present jet age, Moscow, 
Paris, Madrid, Johannesburg, New Delhi, Ot- 
tawa, Mexico City, etc. are just as politico- 
functional capitals as Buenos Aires, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, and Lisbon. 

The bold scheme of Brazilians to move 
their capital out of Rio de Janeiro in 1960 to 
an everything-newly-created Brazilia in the 
interior deserves an in-depth consideration 
by Abourezk, Roncalio, and their Congres- 
sional colleagues. 

It is Wichita, Kansas that is near the geo- 
graphical center of the United States, rather 
than on the Northeast Corridor nor South- 
ern California. Instead of separately crowd- 
ing in Baltimore and New York, the Social 
Security Administration can better move to 
Wichita, Kansas City, or Denver. The Oahe 
irrigation project has not been benefited by 
having the nerve of USBR in the capital in- 
stead of all in Denver. 

The nation can reverse the rural-to-urban 
population migration and its contingent evils 
through a far-sighted relocation of the capi- 
tal and a dispersal of federal agencies into a 
number of strategically situated functional 
federal centers. The Congress of 1971 should 
take a different overview of the 50 states 
and possessions than the Congress of 1790 
with only 13 states on the Atlantic seaboard. 
WILL WASHINGTON RECOGNIZE OPPORTUNITY 

To Save ITSELF? 

Question: Will Washington's bureaucracy 
recognize the offer being made to save the 
nation’s capital from strangling itself? 

If not and nothing comes of the rescue 
attempt by Congressmen Jim Abourezk of 
South Dakota and Teno Roncalio of Wyom- 
ing, let it never be said they didn’t try to 
hasten decentralization of federal govern- 
ment and dispersal of federal agencies. Six 
pages in the May 17 “Congressional Record” 
tell about it. 

Abourezk and Roncalio were joined by Mo 
Udall of Arizona, John Melcher of Montana, 
Gunn McKay of Utah, Ed Jones of Tennessee 
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‘and John Blatnik of Minnesota. Their states 


would all benefit from a plan for govern- 
mental reorganization aimed at a healthier 
and more economic distribution of the pop- 
ulation. 

The imbalance is dramatically evident in 
Washington which is becoming overcrowded 
to the point that Roncalio wants a mora- 
torium on federal construction in the cap- 
ital. Population density per square mile ex- 
ceeds 12,000 persons because of government 
overcentralization, and Roncalio is asking 
for new criteria for federal site selections to 
“end the building mania in Washington.” 

Proof that Washington is in trouble was 
a recent 10-week moratorium on building 
permits because its sewers could no longer 
handle the additional load. Because of the 
proliferation of buildings, Washington's 
classic beauty is diminishing. Clutter, chaos 
and claustrophobia are overtaking the capital 
when a remedy is available through disper- 
sal. 

Fine examples of government escaping the 
metropolitan octopus are the Air Force Acad- 
emy in Colorado Springs and the Atmos- 
pheric Research Center in Boulder. They 
prove that orderly placement of research and 
training centers can encourage reasonable 
growth without damaging the environment 
or the basic life style. 

Abourezk makes the point that as the 
population moves to the West, the concen- 
trations of people become further removed 
from their center of government. Yet the 
concept of democracy is based on the prem- 
ise that the people can govern themselves 
and keep track of what the government is 
doing. Placing government facilities in small- 
er and middle-sized communities through- 
out the nation would both stabilize the rural 
to urban population migration and bring 
government back closer to the people. The 
former would help solve problems of urban- 
ization and the latter would revitalize our 
democracy. 

From here, the proposition makes sense. 
Perhaps the powers that he will comprehend 
it all before Washington sinks under the 
weight of concrete and marble that just 
keeps getting heavier. 


FULL VOTING REPRESENTATION 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. FAUNTROY., Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I launched a drive for self- 
determination for the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. As I have indicated, 
this effort has two equally important 
parts. The first is home rule which in- 
volves a broad congressional delegation 
of authority over local matters to an 
elected municipal government chosen by 
the people of this city. The second part 
of the struggle for self-rule requires full 
voting representation in both Houses of 
the Congress for the citizens of the 
District. 

With respect to home rule, I have pre- 
pared a tentative draft of proposed home- 
rule legislation that provides for an 
elected mayor—city council form of gov- 
ernment, having complete legislative au- 
thority over local matters and fiscal 
autonomy coupled with an automatic 
Federal payment. I submitted this draft 
proposal to the people of this city in a 
series of hearings held in each of the 
city’s eight wards. The testimony given 
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by citizens at the hearings was uniformly 
of high caliber and provided me with a 
number of excellent suggestions that I 
am now evaluating. I expect to introduce 
a home-rule bill, reflecting this process of 
citizen involvement, within the next 2 
weeks. 

Today, I will introduce in the House of 
Representatives a joint resolution 
amending the U.S. Constitution to give 
the people of this long-denied city full 
voting representation in the U.S. Con- 
gress. The constitutional amendment, 
which must be approved by two-thirds 
of the Members of both the House and 
Senate and then ratified by three-fourths 
of the States, has several key provisions: 

The District of Columbia would elect 
two Senators and as many House Mem- 
bers as it would be entitled to if it were a 
State, which according to a letter I have 
received from the Director of the Census 
Bureau, would result in two Members. 

Each Senator or Representative would 
possess the same qualifications as to age 
and citizenship and have the same rights, 
privileges, and obligations as other Sen- 
ators and Representatives. 

A vacancy in the representation of the 
District in the House or Senate would be 
filled in a special election by D.C. voters. 

The amendment would have no effect 
on the provision in the 23d amendment 
for determining the number of Presiden- 
tial and Vice-Presidential electors the 
District is entitled to. Each District rep- 
resentative would be able to participate 
in the choosing of the President or Vice 
President. 

That the District has no voting repre- 
sentation in the Congress is a mockery of 
the democratic process. Citizens of the 
District carry all the burdens and obli- 
gations of national citizenship but they 
have no vote in Congress in establishing 
national policies. Even worse, while Con- 
gress sits as a local city council for the 
District, I, as the Representative of these 
764,000 people, have no vote, and only a 
small voice, in the decisions about the 
adoption of local legislation. The people 
of the District pay taxes of hundreds of 
millions of dollars each year, send their 
sons and brothers to die in useless Asian 
wars, and serve as host to millions of 
Americans who each year visit Washing- 
ton, the seat of Western democracy. But 
the people of the District, who are pro- 
foundly affected by the judgments of this 
Congress, are given only the smallest op- 
portunity to shape those decisions. This 
is unjust and directly contrary to the 
principles upon which this Nation was 
founded and has existed for the last 180 
years. 

As the swamplands and the cow-pas- 
tures that were the District of Columbia 
in 1800 evolved into a dynamic metrop- 
olis, the injustice of denying the resi- 
dents of the Nation’s Capital became all 
too clear. As early as 1818, President 
James Monroe expressed the view that 
the District should have representation 
in the National Legislature. The first res- 
olution calling for the required con- 
stitutional amendment was introduced in 
Congress in 1877. Since 1915, every Presi- 
dent, both Democratic and Republican 
alike, has supported congressional rep- 
resentation for the District. In 1967, 
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President Lyndon B. Johnson submitted 
@ proposal calling for a single District of 
Columbia voting representative in the 
House and giving the Congress authority 
to establish additional Senators and Rep- 
resentatives by statute up to the num- 
ber the District would have if it were a 
State. This measure received full and 
thorough hearings before the House 
Judiciary Committee. The committee 
overwhelmingly approved and reported 
out a broader proposal than that sub- 
mitted by the President constitutionally 
guaranteeing the District two Senators, 
and as many Representatives in the 
House as it would have if it were a State. 
The House Rules Committee refused to 
send the bill to the floor and no further 
action was taken by the House. 

Both in the 9ist Congress and now 
in the 92d, President Richard Nixon, 
carrying out the commitment made in 
his party’s 1968 platform, urged the Con- 
gress to adopt a constitutional amend- 
ment granting voting representation to 
the people of this city. 

It is difficult to conceive of any valid 
reason why the District of Columbia 
should be denied full voting representa- 
tion in the Congress. Eleven States are 
less populous than the District but are 
fully represented in the Congress: 

Population 

(Preliminary 

1970 Census 
No Senators, No Representatives Estimated) 
District of Columbia. 


Two Senators, Two Representatives 


These States have 39 congressional 
representatives—22 Senators and 17 
Congressmen. It is amazing to consider 
that these 11 States possess almost 25 
percent of the votes in the U.S. Senate. 
Yet the District has no voice in the Sen- 
ate, voting or otherwise. The District is 
treated differently from these States 
even though it, with almost 800,000 resi- 
dents, is more populous than any State 
was at the founding of the Republic. 

What is most tragic about this ap- 
palling injustice is that numerous na- 
tions with their national capital under 
Federal jurisdiction grant representation 
in the national legislature to the inhabi- 
tants of that city. In the British Com- 
monwealth, both Australia and India 
give voting representation to the people 
of the national capital. In Latin America, 
Argentina, Mexico, and Venezuela grant 
representation to the citizens of the 
capital city, which, like the District, is 
under Federal control. 

It is difficult to see how we as a nation 
can proclaim our democratic institutions 
to the people of the world while a 
colonial refuge, such as the District of 
Columbia, exists—not in the far reaches 
of an empire, but at the seat of National 
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Government. This must surely shame the 
people of this Nation. I am convinced 
that if this Congress were to adopt a full 
representation proposal and submit it to 
the States, it would be overwhelmingly 
and speedily approved. The 23d amend- 
ment, giving District of Columbia resi- 
dents a vote in Presidential elections, 
was approved in near record time of un- 
der 1 year, 

Great strides have been made since the 
establishment of the American Republic 
toward expanding the right to vote to an 
ever-growing number of Americans, Be- 
ginning after the Civil War, the States 
ratified the 15th amendment prohibiting 
denial of the vote on the basis of race. 
The 17th amendment took from State 
legislatures and gave to the people the 
right to elect U.S. Senators. The 19th 
amendment eliminated sex as the basis 
for denying the vote. More recently, the 
23d amendment gave residents of the 
District of Columbia the right to vote in 
presidential elections, and the 24th 
amendment abolished the poll tax. The 
1965 Civil Rights Act provided the 
weight of the Federal Government to 
enforce the protections provided under 
the 15th amendment, and the Supreme 
Court established the 1-man, 1-vote 
principle in order to make the right to 
vote equal among all citizens. In this 
very session of Congress, additional his- 
toric steps were taken to provide 18-year- 
olds the right to vote by constitutional 
amendment. The denial of the right to 
representation to the people of the 
District stands out as a glaring piece of 
unfinished business in this Nation’s drive 
toward a more perfect democratic gov- 
ernment. It is unfinished business that 
I am placing on the agenda of this Con- 
gress. 

I am hopeful that we will see action 
this session of Congress. A subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee, head- 
ed by Congressman Roptno of New 
Jersey, has announced that hearings will 
be held on representation for the Distriet 
sometime later this month. A measure 
substantially identical to mine has been 
introduced by the District’s long-time 
friend and chairman of the full Judi- 
ciary Committee, EMANUEL CELLER. With 
this kind of support, I am confident that 
a broad proposal will be reported out of 
committee soon. The text of the joint 
resolution is as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION 
To amend the Constitution to provide for 
representation of the District of Columbia 
in the Congress 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The people of the District con- 
stituting the seat of government of the 
United States shall elect two Senators and 
the number of Representatives in Congress to 
which the District would be entitled if it 
were a State. Each Senator or Representative 
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so elected shall be an inhabitant of the Dis- 
trict and shall possess the same qualifications 
as to age and citizenship and have the same 
rights, privileges, and obligations as a Sena- 
tor or hepresentative from a State. 

“SEC. 2. When vacancies happen in the 
representation of the District in either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives, the 
people of the District shall fill such vacancies 
by election. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall have no effect on 
the provisions made in the twenty-third ar- 
ticle of amendment to the Constitution for 
determining the number of electors for Pres- 
ident and Vice President to be appointed for 
the District. Each Representative or Senator 
from the District shall be entitled to partici- 
pate in the choosing of the President or Vice 
President in the House of Representatives or 
Senate under the twelfth article of amend- 
ment as if the District were a State. 

“Src. 4. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 


CAREER PROGRESSION LEGISLA- 
TION FOR AIR TRAFFIC CON- 
TROLLERS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from the First District of Oregon 
(Mr. Wyatt) and I, along with 23 other 
Members, are introducing legislation 
which will provide an equitable system 
of retirement and the opportunity for 
secondary careers within the Federal 
Aviation Administration for the Nation’s 
air traffic controllers. As most of the 
Members of this body know, the air traf- 
fic controllers have been the subject of 
considerable controversy in recent 
years—a controversy which happily 
seems well on its way to being resolved. 
Nevertheless, two of the remaining areas 
which have not been remedied to date 
are the right for early retirement and a 
second career for air traffic controllers. 
The legislation that we are introducing 
today, I believe, deals fairly and effec- 
tively with these areas. 

I would like to point out that, with only 
minor differences, this legislation paral- 
lels a bill that has already been intro- 
duced in the Senate by the chairman 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming, Mr. McGee, S. 1904. At this point 
I would like to acknowledge our appreci- 
ation to the Senator from Wyoming for 
his cooperation in our campaign to seek 
equity for the controllers. 

The Department of Transportation has 
already sent to the Congress its version 
of retirement legislation for the con- 
trollers. We have studied the FAA/DOT 
bill carefully. It contains a number of 
features which we have incorporated into 
the bill we introduce today; but in other 
areas it is deficient and it is for this rea- 
son that we have introduced our bill. 

One of the principal features of the 
legislation provides for a new retirement 
formula for air traffic controllers. Under 
section 5(a), the controller would be 
given 1.4 years credit toward retirement 
for every year he works as a controller. 
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This formula is based on the recommen- 
dations made by the Air Traffic Con- 
troller Career Committee, headed by Dr. 
John J. Corson, which was created by 
Transportation Secretary John A. Volpe 
in September 1969 to study the various 
problems of air traffic controllers. After 
an in-depth inquiry, which consumed 
several months, the Corson Committee 
unanimously recommended the 1.4 for- 
mula for retirement, which we have in- 
corporated into this legislation. 

When the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee holds hearings on this 
and other controller retirement bills, we 
intend to further review the recommen- 
dations made by the Corson Committee 
on controller retirement and other as- 
pects of the problem. In this brief state- 
ment, however, suffice it to say that in 
the retirement formula we are directly 
following the recommendations made by 
the committee that Secretary Volpe him- 
self appointed. 

Another significant feature of our leg- 
islation is the procedure for personnel 
actions for controllers. The significant 
difference between our bill and the one 
proposed by the FAA/DOT is that we 
provide a safeguard to the unlimited au- 
thority of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion in controller personnel actions by 
providing for an independent appeal 
board to his decisions. While we have no 
specific objection to the clearly defined 
powers of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, we seek to redress the obvious lack 
of appeal procedures for the controller 
in the FAA/DOT bill. 

Under our bill, if the Secretary de- 
motes, releases, or involuntarily sepa- 
rates a controller from service, the con- 
troller may seek review of the Secretary's 
decision on reconsideration by a Board 
of Review to be composed of a hearing 
examiner designated by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission—who shall be the Chair- 
man—a representative of the Secretary, 
a representative of the Federal Air Sur- 
geon, and two air traffic controllers, The 
Board’s decision, either in support or re- 
versal of the Secretary’s action, would be 
final. Establishment of such a Board, Mr. 
Speaker, we believe would eliminate a 
major cause of friction between the FAA 
and the controllers, which are well docu- 
mented in the report of the Corson Com- 
mittee. 

Another significant area that is not 
covered by the FAA/DOT legislation is 
the problem of job-connected medical 
problems, which are an acknowledged 
outgrowth of stresses and strains of the 
air traffic controllers career. Section 6 
of our legislation entitles an air traffic 
controller to receive such additional sick 
leave as might be necessary over and 
above his regular sick leave, if a flight 
surgeon and at least three medical doc- 
tors certify that the controller is tempo- 
rarily unable to perform his duties. 

Mr. Speaker, a number of studies made 
by surgeons and doctors on various 
groups of controllers has shown that con- 
trollers suffer from ulcers, hypertension, 
heart diseases, and other malfunctions 
that could be directly associated with the 
stresses of their employment. Allowing 
these controllers, if the medical evidence 
warrants it, sufficient sick-leave time to 
recover from these job-connected ail- 
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ments would seem to us to be a basic 
matter of equity and justice. 

The final significant area of this leg- 
islation involves the issue of secondary 
careers for controllers who are, in the 
words of the Corson Committee, “burned 
out.” The Corson Committee determined 
that the average length of a controller’s 
useful period of service is far less than 
that of the ordinary civil service employ- 
ee in a nonstress job. For these control- 
lers, opportunities for a secondary ca- 
reer within the FAA itself should be pro- 
vided. Most of these controllers, even 
though they may be “burned out” for 
work in towers and centers, nevertheless 
have valuable skills that should be uti- 
lized by the FAA. For this reason, our 
legislation provides for the retraining of 
these controllers for other employment 
within the Federal aviation system. 

Specifically, our legislation proposes 
that the Department of Transportation 
would pay the controller his regular base 
pay while he is training for new employ- 
ment and would also pay the expenses 
of that training. Mr. Speaker, not only 
will this provision of our legislation give 
a decent break to those controllers who 
have served the Nation's aviation sys- 
tem faithfully and well; it will help pro- 
vide a valuable group of expert career 
employees for important new jobs within 
the Federal aviation system. 


REVENUE SHARING 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, during the first 2 days of hear- 
ings on the administration’s program for 
general revenue sharing, the critics have 
continually returned to one central 
point: namely, that the distribution for- 
mulas scatter funds indiscriminately, 
aiding affluent and poor communities 
with equal measure. Therefore, so the 
critics argue, revenue sharing is nothing 
more than a giant political boondoggle 
aimed at courting favor with officials and 
taxpayers all across the country while 
paying short shrift to the pressing needs 
of our crisis-stricken central cities. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not deny the 
existence of certain aberrational cases in 
which wealthy suburbs, with the advan- 
tage of a high personal-income base and 
high tax effort, receive a disproportion- 
ate share of funds. I am certain that 
every member of this body could find one 
such example in his own district. But I 
also know that these are exceptions not 
the rule. The facts clearly and unequivo- 
cally demonstrate that our central cities 
have considerably higher tax efforts per 
capita than their surrounding suburbs 
and consequently are slated to receive 
considerably higher per capita portions 
of the revenue-sharing money. 

To be specific a recent study by the 
Advisory Commission on Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations showed that per capita 
tax burdens in the central cities of the 
37 leading SMSA’s averaged $200 per 
capita while the average for their subur- 
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ban peripheries was $159 per capita. 
Since these SMSA’s account for 50 per- 
cent of the local tax revenues nation- 
wide, the fact that the central cities have 
a 33-percent higher per capita tax effort 
means that the administration’s intra- 
state distribution formula, indeed, tar- 
gets the money where it is needed, all 
the aberrant examples of the critics not- 
withstanding. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate enough 
that the critics of revenue sharing per- 
sist in ignoring these basic facts. What is 
worse, they are not even consistent about 
their own argument in favor of a pro- 
gressive allocation of burdens and bene- 
fits. For the simple fact is, if we do not 
supplement State and local treasuries 
with funds from the progressive national 
income tax base, these governments will 
be forced to draw even more heavily on 
their own strained, regressive tax sys- 
tems. 

Consider the following basic trends. In 
the years between 1950 and 1967, com- 
bined State and local tax receipts in- 
creased by $47 billion or about 280 per- 
cent. According to a recent study about 
76 percent of this growth resulted from 
property, sales, consumption, and other 
regressive taxes. Thus about $36 billion 
annually of these additional State and 
local revenues is being raised from re- 
gressive sources. During the same period 
by contrast there have been five Federal 
income tax cuts amounting, according to 
the estimates of one prominent econo- 
mist, to $35 billion annually. Together 
these two developments amount to a 
massive shift of the tax burden toward 
lower income groups. 

In light of the critics much trumpeted 
concern about fair distributions of tax 
burdens, it is interesting to note that 
almost 25 percent of State and local 
taxes are raised from families with less 
than $8,000 in annual income, whereas 
less than half this much—11 percent— 
of Federal income tax revenues are raised 
from these families. Put another way, 
almost 16 percent of the income of fam- 
ilies in the $4,000 to $6,000 range is taken 
by State and local taxes, while only 3.5 
percent is taken by Federal income taxes. 
And, of course, conversely, those with 
incomes above $50,000 pay nearly 20 per- 
cent of their income in personal income 
taxes but only 2 percent in State and lo- 
cal property taxes and 1 percent in sales 
taxes, the two primary sources of funds 
for these units of government. 

Mr. Speaker, in light of the foregoing, 
I am afraid that all this concern about 
fair distribution burdens and benefits on 
the part of revenue-sharing critics sounds 
more than a little bit hollow. I believe we 
need to halt the steady erosion of our 
tax systems away from a progressive base 
toward regressive ones. I believe revenue 
sharing can be the vehicle for this re- 
versal and I challenge the critics to show 
otherwise. 

Mr. Speaker, the perceptive syndicated 
columnist, David Broder of the Wash- 
ington Post, recently addressed himself 
to these points in a most provocative col- 
umn entitled “Subject of Taxes Slips Into 
the Open.” He wrote that in light of 
ever-rising public demands for more 
health, welfare, educational and en- 
vironmental services and programs, “the 
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only honest answer is that someone is 
going to have to pay higher taxes if the 
widely accepted social goals of this de- 
cade are going to be met.” Yet he noted 
further that unless the trend toward 
reliance on a regressive tax base is re- 
versed, “it is clear enough who is go- 
ing to pay: The low- and middle-income 
families who have been socked with 
most of the tax rises in the past two 
decades.” 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues and ask that it be reprinted at 
this point in the RECORD: 

SUBJECT OF TAXES SLIPS INTO THE OPEN 
(By David S. Broder) 


It has remained for Andrew F. Brimmer, 
an appointive official with a 14-year term 
on the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, to let slip the “dirty little 
secret” that every politician in elective of- 
fice in Washington has tried to keep hidden. 

Taxes are going up, Brimmer told an audi- 
ence in a widely reported commencement 
speech last weekend. Taxes have to go up 
in this decade if we are going to meet the 
demands on this society. 

Already there has been what Brimmer 
called “a serious deterloration” in the qual- 
ity of the basic services the public relies 
on government to provide, as witness the 
condition of the education, transportation 
and law enforcement systems in almost any 
of our major metropolitan areas. 

Meantime, the backlog of demands for 
new governmental services—from universal 
health insurance to child-care centers to pol- 
lution abatement—is growing steadily. How 
are these to be paid for, Brimmer asks. The 
supposed “Vietnam peace dividend” has van- 
ished. Programs already on the books will 
consume virtually all the “normal growth in 
federal revenues. 

The answer, the obvious answer, the only 
honest answer, is that someone is going to 
have to pay higher taxes if the widely ac- 
cepted social goals of this decade are going to 
be met. 

The politicians prefer to play hide and seek 
with the voters on the tax issue, because the 
folklore of politics is that any candidate who 
talks about tax hikes is doomed to defeat. 

But their ostrich act cannot conceal the 
fact that taxes are going to rise. All it can do 
is deprive the country—and the taxpayers—of 
intelligent discussion of who should pay the 
bill. 

Unless such discussion and debate begin, 
it is clear enough who is going to pay: the 
low- and middle-income families who have 
been socked with most of the tax rise in the 
past two decades. 

As Walter Heller noted in his congressional 
testimony on revenue-sharing the other day, 
the federal income tax—which, for all its 
loopholes, is the one major tax that hits the 
rich man harder than the poor—has been cut 
five times since the Korean War, for a cumu- 
lative tax break of $35 billion a year. 

Meantime, there have been steep increases 
in those taxes that hit the less affluent 
family hardest: local property taxes, state 
sales and excise taxes, and federal payroll 
taxes. (As a result, our national tax system 
is measurably less fair, less progressive now 
than it was two decades ago.) 

How can this have happened without 
stirring a major political controversy? The 
only answer one can give is that there has 
been something like a conspiracy of silence 
among the politicians to keep the voters 
from discovering what has been going on, 

The game is still being played. It is news- 
papermen, not politicians, who have publi- 
cized the fact that the social security-welfare 
reform bill Wilbur Mills has sent to the 
House contains an 86 per cent hike in the 
payroll taxes a $200-a-week factory worker 
will pay in the next six years—an increase so 
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big that it will, in many instances, wipe out 
the supposed gain he has received from his 
recent income tax cuts. 

Similarly, it is not politicians but two 
career men in the Census Bureau who have 
set forth in the clearest fashion the facts on 
who pays taxes in this country today. 

Back in April, the Bureau's Herman P. 
Miller and Roger A. Herriott published a 
scholarly paper that might well be the most 
important political documents of the year— 
except for the fact the politicians have acted 
as if they did not want to know it exists. 

With great care and detail, the two statis- 
ticians demonstrated two stunningly simple 
points: 

1. For all the advertised social programs 
of the Fair Deal, the New Frontier, the Great 
Society and the New American Revolution, 
the distribution of incomes in this country 
has hardly changed one iota since World 
War II. The top one per cent of the families 
still receive more than the bottom 20 per 
cent; the top five per cent, more than the 
bottom 40 per cent. If greater equality was 
a goal of the past 25 years’ social policies, 
they have not achieved their objective. 

2. Despite the widespread notion that we 
have a progressive tax system, there is al- 
most no relationship between tax burdens 
and ability to pay. In 1968, by the careful cal- 
culations of Miller and Herriot, the effective 
tax rate was just about level (varying only 
between 30 and 33 per cent) on families from 
the $2,000-a-year income level all the way up 
to $50,000-a-year. 

Rich families faced steeper rates on their 
income taxes, but paid a much smaller pro- 
portion of their income in sales, excise and 
payroll taxes. Overall, the $50,000 family 
gave the government no higher proportion of 
its income than the family with one-tenth as 
much earning power. 

One would think there would be political 
temptation—if not a moral imperative—for 
some presidential hopeful to tell the Ameri- 
can people these facts, to confirm their sus- 
picion that the vast majority of them have 
good reason to be dissatisfied with the deal 
they are getting on taxes. 

But they are all tongue-tied about taxes— 
with one exception. In almost every speech 
he makes, George Wallace says that taxes 
will be the main issue of his 1972 campaign. 
Is this really an issue the other candidates 
want to leave to him? 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, Reinhold 
Niebuhr died this week. He was a giant 
of the 20th century. I shall always be 
intensely grateful that I had the oppor- 
tunity to know him as a friend. 

I am inserting herewith the articles 
and editorials about him which appeared 
in today’s Washington Post and New 
York Times. Understandably, the arti- 
cles emphasize his years of incredibly full 
activity before illness struck him in 1952. 
In the almost two decades since that 
time he bore a series of job-like afflictions 
with stunning courage and grace. It 
should be noted too that, over this long 
period of suffering, Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
family, especially his wife Ursula, showed 
equal courage and grace in their unflag- 
ging devotion. 

The Post and Times articles and edi- 
torials follow: 
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THEOLOGIAN REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
(By William R. MacKaye) 


Reinhold Niebuhr, who died Tuesday in 
Stockbridge, Mass., at 78, was one of the 
intellectual giants of the 20th century, a man 
who shunned the titles of theologian and 
political phisosopher but was those and more. 

He came as close as any man of his time 
to marrying the immiscible strands of the 
American past—the society's biblical, Chris- 
tian inheritance and the secularist, utili- 
tarian origins of its political institutions— 
into a unified view of the world. 

He was one of those rare church leaders 
who spoke with power not only to the church 
on churchly matters but also to the world 
on worldly matters. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s principal pulpit during his 
long public career was as professor of applied 
Christianity at New York's Union Theological 
Seminary, on whose faculty he served for 
more than 40 years. But even as he taught 
new generations of ministers and academic 
theologians, he took on such assignments as 
adviser to the State Department’s Foreign 
Policy Staff and officer of the Liberal Party, 
a political third party in New York state. 

An early Socialist and pacifist, he aban- 
doned these positions in the 1930s in favor of 
staunch support of the New Deal and a con- 
viction that the United States was morally 
obligated to intervene internationally to put 
down Nazism. 

The nature of his times, an era that saw 
the rise of a multiplicity of totalitarianisms, 
and his own reading of the Bible and of his- 
tory stimulated in Dr. Niebuhr a skepti- 
cism about man and society that he called 
“Christian realism.” His understanding of 
man was in effect an emphasis on human 
limitation and fallibility that set him in op- 
position to the easy optimism preached for 
opposite reasons by both theological liberals 
and by fundamentalists. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s dark vision of the human 
situation is illustrated in typical fashion in 
the closing paragraphs of his major work, 
“The Nature and Destiny of Man,” a two- 
volume essay that grew out of his delivery of 
the Gifford Lectures at the University of 
Edinburgh in 1939: 

“The freedom of man transcends the flux 
of nature in such a way that the hope of 
completely severing the spirit from the in- 
teguments of nature is an understandable 
illusion. The processess of growth in history 
are furthermore, so obvious that the modern 
error of confusing growth with progress may 
be regarded as an equally inevitable mistake. 

“Yet both these mistakes also rested upon 
a willful disregard of some of the obvious 
evidences. 

“It is obvious that man does not have 
the power to extricate himself from flux and 
finiteness, as idealists and mystics of the an- 
cient and the modern world believed. 

“It is equally obvious that history does 
not solve the basic problems of human exist- 
ence but reveals them on progressively new 
levels. 

“The belief that men could solve his prob- 
lem either by an escape from history or by the 
historical process itself is a mistake which 
is partly prompted by the most universal of 
all ‘ideological’ taints: the pride not of par- 
ticular men and cultures, but a man as man.” 

The rolling sentences of this passage also 
illustrate the sonority that was characteristic 
of most of his writing, lecturing and preach- 
ing. One Niebuhr admirer recalled that a 
woman rushed up to him at the conclusion 
of one of his appearances saying that she 
couldn’t understand a word he said but that 
she would be content to hear him recite the 
alphabet. 

Reinhold Niebuhr—his friends called him 
“Reinie”—was born in Wright City, Mo. He 
was the son of an immigrant father who was 
a pastor of the Evangelical Synod of North 
America, a denomination of German origin 
that is now a part of the United Church of 
Christ. 
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Of the Niebuhr children, three achieved 
exception ecclesiastical distinction. In ad- 
dition to Reinhold Niebuhr there were also 
H. Richard Niebuhr, for many years a pro- 
fessor at Yale Divinity School, whose theolog- 
ical impact on American Christendom was 
nearly as profound as his brother's, and Hul- 
da Niebuhr, a sister, who had a long career 
as a teacher at McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary in Chicago. 

Reinhold attended Eden Theological Sem- 
inary, a seminary of this denomination, and 
graduated from Yale Divinity School in 1914. 

After receiving a Master of Arts degree in 
1915 he was ordained to the ministry of the 
Evangelical Synod and thereupon took up 
the only pastorate of his career, a 13-year 
stint as minister of Bethel Evangelical 
Church in Detroit, a struggling congregation 
composed principally of laborers on automo- 
bile assembly lines. 

Before long the young minister found him- 
self locked in struggle with Henry Ford. Mr. 
Niebuhr’s outrage at the conditions under 
which auto workers of that era labored led 
him into his temporary espousal of social- 
ism, an embrace, he later confessed, that pre- 
ceded his reading the works of Karl Marx, 

In 1928 he moved on to the faculty of 
Union Seminary, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. 

The multifariousness of Dr. Niebuhr’s in- 
terests and activities and the prodigiousness 
of his energy led him over the years into 
close associations with such disparate figures 
as diplomat George Kennan, Episcopal Bishop 
William Scarlett, Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter, historian Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr., Scottish theologian John Baillie, 
Jewish scholar Rabbi Abraham Heschel, law- 
yer and public figure Dean Acheson and a 
list that could run on much longer. 

Many of these men kept up with the un- 
folding of Dr. Niebuhr’s thought by following 
his writing in “Christianity and Crisis,” a 
Christian journal of opinion he founded in 
1941 to promote the activist, intervention- 
ist stance he espoused. 

During World War II and thereafter, Dr. 
Niebuhr relied more and more firmly on his- 
torical analysis of issues he saw confronting 
his nation and world. 

Ronald H. Stone, one of his students and 
the collector of the most recent volume of his 
essays, noted: 

“As his thought became more historically 
oriented, it also grew more pragmatic. The 
results of the New Deal and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s pragmatic foreign policy con- 
vinced Niebuhr of the dangers and irrele- 
vance of ideology to the problems confront- 
ing the United States .. . 

“His influence on purging Protestantism of 
absolutisms in social ethics has been one of 
his more important contributions in Ameri- 
can life. No man or political idea was good 
enough to be trusted completely; both had 
to be checked by other men and ideas and 
continually evaluated in the light of their 
contribution to the common good.” 

Dr. Niebuhr suffered the first of a long 
series of crippling strokes in 1952, when he 
was only 60, and physically he was a semi- 
invalid thereafter. 

But if his body was weakened, his mental 
energies remained undaunted, and commen- 
tary and analysis continued to flow from his 
pen at a scarcely lessened pace. 

In addition to innumerable articles in 
newspapers and magazines, Dr. Niebuhr was 
the author of more than 20 books. Besides 
“The Nature and Destiny of Man,” some of 
the more memorable are “Leaves from the 
Notebook of a Tamed Critic,” “Moral Man 
and Immoral Society,” “Beyond Tragedy,” 
“The Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness,” “Faith and History,” “Irony and 
American History” and “The Structure of 
Nations and Empires.” 

Dr. Niebuhr’s participation in the ex- 
change of ideas covered so long a span of 
years and grappled with such a variety of 
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public issues that that at least one younger 
scholar forgot too soon that he was still 
alive and active. 

This writer imprudently suggested a few 
years ago that Harvard Divinity School theo- 
logian Harvey Cox was “this generation’s 
Reinhold Niebuhr.” The scholar was prompt- 
ly assailed by an angry swarm of Niebuhr 
disciples who retorted that “Reinhold Nie- 
buhr is this generation’s Reinhold Niebuhr.” 

Dr. Niebuhr’s funeral will be conducted at 
3 p.m. Friday in the United Church of Christ 
in Stockbridge, Mass., the western Massa- 
chusetts town where he died. Friends said a 
memorial service would probably be con- 
ducted later in New York. 

He is survived by his wife of 40 years, the 
former Ursula Keppel-Compton, a son, Chris- 
topher, Albany, N.Y., and a daughter, Eliza- 
beth Sifton, Brooklyn. 

Large numbers owe large debts to the 
teaching of Reinhold Niebuhr. For secularists 
who sought to make sense out of the mysteri- 
ous ways of politics—never mind the myster- 
ies of religious faith—he was a careful ex- 
plainer of the creative role that law can play 
in causing positive social change. For believ- 
ers, whether in God, Christianity or some 
form of metaphysical truth, he insisted that 
the religious experience should be less a form 
of parochial loyalty than a commitment to 
values that help men to overcome hate, in- 
justice, ignorance. For pragmatists who 
wanted here-and-now results, he was the 
pastor of a Detroit church who, more than 
50 years ago, daringly spoke out against what 
he considered the callous management prac- 
tices of Henry Ford. 

All these different roles might suggest a 
man on the run, a part-time specialist touch- 
ing many bases but never fully covering any. 
Yet diversity was a main reason for Mr. 
Niebuhr’s excellence, because essential to 
anything he did or thought was a tie-in to 
Christian realism. He wrote: 

“The finest task of achieving justice will 
be done neither by the Utopians who dream 
dreams of perfect brotherhood nor yet by the 
cynics who believe that the self-interest of 
nations cannot be overcome. It must be done 
by the realists who understand that nations 
are selfish and will be so till the end of his- 
tory, but that none of us, no matter how 
selfish we may be, can be only selfish.” 

Because his writing and preaching on re- 
ligion had little or none of the revival tent 
to it, Mr. Niebuhr attracted a wide following 
in those seminaries where students demand 
that the church help solve the problems of 
war, racism and poverty. More than a few of 
the clergymen jailed in recent years for civil 
disobedience, or those who work to organize 
the poor or the ethnic communities, were 
first nudged that way by Niebuhr. He dis- 
dained what he called “a simple pietistic 
version of the Protestant faith” by which ce- 
lebrity-preachers try to prove “that prayer 
can harness divine power to human ends, 
particularly to the ends of business success 
and happiness.” 

Although he could be as abstruse as the 
next theologian when the moment was right, 
Mr. Niebuhr’s writing and speaking style gen- 
erally remained simple. A tribute many will 
pay him is not only to go back and re-read 
his better-known works, but make the effort 
to go forward and apply them to one’s daily 
life. His notions of Christian realism apply 
so well, perhaps because they are needed so 
much. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR, PROTESTANT 
THEOLOGIAN, DIES 

The Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, the Protestant 
theologian who had wide influence in the 
worlds of religion and politics, died Tuesday 
evening at his summer home in Stockbridge, 
Mass., after a long illness. He was 78 years old. 

Mr. Niebuhr had been under orders from 
his doctors in recent years to cut down on his 
sermons and lectures. 

Throughout his long career he was a theo- 
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logian who preached in the marketplace, a 
philosopher of ethics who applied his belief 
to everyday moral predicaments and a polit- 
ical liberal who subscribed to a hard-boiled 
pragmatism. 

Combining all these capacities, he was the 
architect of a complex philosophy based on 
the fallibility of man and the absurdity of 
human pretensions, as well as on the Biblical 
precepts that man should love God and his 
neighbor. 

The Protestant theology that Mr. Niebuhr 
evolved over a life-time was called neo- 
orthodoxy. It stressed: original sin, which Mr. 
Niebuhr defined as pride, the “universality 
of self-regard in everybody's motives, wheth- 
er they are idealists or realists or whether 
they are benevolent or not.” 

It rejected utopianism, the belief “that in- 
creasing reason, increasing education, in- 
creasing technical conquests of nature make 
for moral progress, that historical develop- 
ment means moral progress.” 

As influential as he was in the disputatious 
world of religion, it was in the arena of prac- 
tical politics that the effects of his thought 
were most apparent to the general public. 
He was the mentor of scores of men, includ- 
ing Arthur Schlesinger Jr., who were the 
brain trust of the Democratic party in the 
nineteen-fifties and sixties. George F. Ken- 
nan, the diplomat and adviser to Presidents 
on Soviet affairs, called Mr. Niebuhr “the 
father of us all” in recognition of his role 
in encouraging intellectuals to help shape 
national policies. 

In addition to Mr. Kennan and Mr. Schle- 
singer, the “all” included such well-known 
intellectual movers and shakers as Paul H. 
Nitze, Dean Acheson, McGeorge Bundy, Louis 
J. Hale, Hans J. Morgenthau and James Res- 
ton. 

“I suppose the thing Niebuhr has done for 
me more than anybody else,” Mr. Reston 
once said, “is to articulate the irony of our 
condition as a country in the world today.” 

Mr. Niebuhr advocated “liberal realism.” 

“The finest task of achieving justice,” he 
once wrote, “will be done neither by the Uto- 
pians who dream dreams of perfect brother- 
hood nor yet by the cynics who believe that 
the self-interest of nations cannot be over- 
come. It must be done by the realists who 
understand that nations are selfish and will 
be so till the end of history, but that none 
of us, no matter how selfish we may be, can 
be only selfish.” 

“The whole art of politics consists in di- 
recting rationally the irrationalities of men,” 
Mr. Niebuhr said. He thought of intellec- 
tuals as a “collective leaven” in a democratic 
society, men and women who could apply 
their learning to the practical problems of 
power and social justice. To them Mr. Nie- 
buhr often served as an adviser, as when he 
lectured to the Policy Planning Staff of the 
State Department. 

Mr. Niebuhr was himself active in politics, 
as a member first of the Socialist party, and 
then as vice chairman of the Liberal party in 
New York. 


ACTIVE IN AD HOC GROUPS 


He was an officer of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and active in numerous com- 
mittees established to deal with specific so- 
cial, economic and political matters. He was 
& firm interventionist in the years before 
United States entry into World War II. He 
was equally firm in opposing Communist 
goals after the war, but at the same time he 
was against harassing American Communists. 

Much of Mr. Niebuhr’s political influence 
was subtle, embodied in a virtually continu- 
ous outpouring of articles on topics ranging 
from the moral basis of politics to race rela- 
tions to pacifism to trade unionism to for- 
eign affairs. He did not offer pat solutions, 
but what he called “Christian realism,” which 
emphasized the importance of arriving at 
approximate, rather than absolute, answers 
to public questions. Public morality, he ar- 
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gued, differed from private morals in this 
respect. 

Mr. Niebuhr had been associated with Un- 
ion Theological Seminary, Broadway and 
12ist Street, since 1928. He was, successively, 
associate professor of the philosophy of reli- 
gion (1928-30); William E. Dodge Jr. Pro- 
fessor of Applied Christianity (1930-55); and 
Charles A. Briggs Graduate Professor of 
Ethics and Theology from 1955 to his death. 
He was vice president of the seminary after 
1955. 

Hundreds of seminarians jammed lecture 
halis for his courses, and thousands of lay- 
men heard him preach or lecture. He spoke 
at many colleges across the country, preached 
at scores of churches, large and small, and 
appeared on innumeraole public platforms. 
He was a sparkling talker, exerting a mag- 
netism that kept his listeners excited and 
alert through lengthy and profound exposi- 
tions. 

Mr. Niebuhr possessed a deep voice and 
large blue eyes. He used his arms as though 
he were an orchestra conductor. Occasionally 
one hand would strike out, with a pointed 
finger at the end, to accent a trenchant sen- 
tence. 

He talked rapidly and (because he disliked 
to wear spectacles for his far-sightedness) 
without notes; yet he was adroit in building 
logical climaxes and in communicating a 
sense of passionate involvement in what 
he was saying. 

Many who heard him lecture on secular 
matters were incredulous when they found 
that he was a clergyman. for he wore his eru- 
dition lightly and spoke in common accents. 
When he preached, one auditor recalled, 
“he always seemed the small-town parish 
minister, able to relate the Christian faith 
simply to contemporary problems,” 

A high forehead and premature baldness, 
except for a ring of hair above his ears, made 
Mr. Niebuhr appear taller than his 6 feet 1 
inch. His frame was large and his hands 
were big-knuckled. 


OFFICE FILLED WITH BOOKS 


He looked outsized in his snug office on 
the seventh floor of the seminary, which he 
occupied during his teaching years. Its walls 
were so hidden by books, mostly on sociology 
and economics, that there was space for only 
one picture, a wood engraving of Jonah in- 
side the whale. On his desk, amid a wild 
miscellany of papers, was a framed photo- 
graph of his wife and children. When stu- 
dents dropped in, as they frequently did, he 
liked to rock back in his swivel chair, cross 
his legs, link his hands on top of his head 
and chat. 

In those informal moments he was a gay 
and witty talker, tossing off ideas in vir- 
tually every sentence and drawing upon a 
seemingly inexhaustible store of quotations 
from books he had read, Some students were 
disquieted by his eyes. 

“He didn't really look at you,” one of 
them recalled, “so much as measure you.” 

Mr. Niebuhr had an easy way about him, 
one that dispelled barriers of communication. 
He was “Reinie” to friends and acquaintances 
in public references he preferred “Mister” to 
the honorific “Doctor.” His highest earned 
academic degree was Master of Arts, which he 
received from Yale in 1915, but he collected 
18 honorary doctorates, including a Doctor of 
Divinity from Oxford. 

Mr. Niebuhr’s diversions were few. He was 
fond of walking on Riverside Drive with his 
wife and his large black poodle, but the 
family conversation was mostly about reli- 
gion. Mrs. Niebuhr was a lecturer on that 
subject at Barnard College for a number of 
years. Otherwise Mr. Niebuhr worked from 
7:30 A.M., when he had breakfast, until he 
retired at midnight. 

His writing appeared in the most diverse 
publications. For several years in the nine- 
teen-thirties he edited and contributed to 
The World Tomorrow, a Socialist party organ; 
from the forties on he edited and wrote for 
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Christianity and Crisis, a biweekly magazine 
devoted to religious matters. In an ecu- 
menical spirit, he wrote for The Common- 
weal, a Roman Catholic magazine; for Ad- 
vance and Christian Century, Protestant 
publications; and for Commentary, a Jewish 
publication. 

Because Mr. Niebuhr did not employ Bib- 
lical citations to support his political at- 
titudes, some associates were skeptical of the 
depth of his faith. 

“Don't tell me Reinie takes that God busi- 
ness seriously,” a political co-worker once 
said. 

The remark got back to Mr. Niebuhr, who 
laughed and said: 

I know. Some of my friends think I teavh 
Christian ethics as a sort of front to make 
my politics respectable.” 

Troubled agnostics, Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews often came to him for spiritual 
guidance. Only half facetiously, one Jew con- 
fessed: “Reinie is my rabbi.” 

Men and women of other faiths felt equally 
close to him, for he did not seek to convert 
so much as to counsel. 

FRANKFURTER AN ADMIRER 

Among Mr. Niebuhr’s admirers was Su- 
preme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter. After 
listening to one sermon, the late Justice said: 

“I liked what you said, Reinie, and I speak 
as a believing unbeliever.” 

“I’m glad you did,” the clergyman replied, 
“for I spoke as an unbelieving believer.” 

Although Mr. Niebuhr was acclaimed as a 
theologian, the closest he came to systematiz- 
ing his views was in his two-volume “The Na- 
ture and Destiny of Man,” published by Scrib- 
ner's in 1943. He began an “intellectual biog- 
raphy” issued in 1956 by saying: 

“I cannot and do not claim to be a theolo- 
gian. I have taught Christian Social Ethics 
for a quarter of a century and have also 
dealt in the ancillary field of apologetics. My 
avocational interest as a kind of circuit rider 
in colleges and universities has prompted 
an interest in the defense and justification 
of the Christian faith in a secular age .. . 

“I have never been very competent in the 
nice points of pure theology; and I must con- 
fess that I have not been sufficiently in- 
terested heretofore to acquire the compe- 
tence.” 

There was, nonetheless, a Niebuhr doc- 
trine. In its essence it accepted God and con- 
tended that man knows Him chiefly through 
Christ, or what Mr. Niebuhr called “the 
Christ event.” The doctrine, in its evolved 
form, suggested that man’s condition was in- 
herently sinful, and that his original, and 
largely ineradicable, sin is his pride, or ego- 
tism. 

“The tragedy of man,” Mr. Niebuhr said, 
“is that he can conceive self-perfection but 
cannot achieve it.” 

He argued also that man deluded himself 
most of the time; for example, he believed 
that a man who trumpeted his own toler- 
ance was likely to be full of concealed prej- 
udices and bigotries. 

Mr. Niebuhr asserted that man should not 
passively accept evil, but should strive for 
moral solutions to his problems. He urged 
man to take advantage of his finitude, to 
deal realistically with life as it is and to have 
Biblical faith. 

In the ceaseless battle between good and 
evil, man must “recognize the heights,” for 
there is “no sinful life in which there is not 
a point where God’s grace may find lodge- 
ment.” 

‘The Christian faith cannot deny that our 
acts may be influenced by heredity, environ- 
ment and the actions of others,” he once 
wrote. “But it must deny that we can ever 
excuse our actions by attributing them to 
the fault of others, even though there has 
been a strong inclination to do this since 
Adam excused himself by the words, ‘The 
woman gave me the apple’.” 

Mr. Niebuhr also insisted that “when the 
Bible speaks of man being made in the image 
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of God, it means that he is a free spirit as 
well as a creature; and that as a spirit he is 
finally responsible to God.” 

In struggle for the good, institutional 
change is likely to be more effective than a 
change of heart, Mr. Niebuhr suggested. He 
decried clergymen who offered salvation on 
what he considered simplistic terms. 

Billy Graham, the evangelist, and the Rev. 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, the expositor of 
“the power of positive thinking,” were among 
the clergymen Mr. Niebuhr contradicted. 
Their “wholly individualistic conceptions of 
sin,” he said, were “almost completely irrele- 
vant” to the collective problems of the nu- 
clear age. 

Mr. Niebuhr objected especially to the mo- 
tion that religious conversion could cure race 
prejudice, economic injustice or political 
chicanory. The remedy, he believed, lay in so- 
ċietal changes spurred by Christian realism. 
In this sense, man could be an agent in his- 
tory by coming to terms with it and working 
to alter his environment. 

Mr. Niebuhr’s own life illustrated his be- 
liefs. He was born June 21, 1892, in Wright 
City, Mo., the son of Gustav and Lydia Nie- 
buhr. His father was pastor of the Evangelical 
Synod Church, a German Lutheran congre- 
gation, in that farm community. At the age 
of 10 Reinhold decided that he wanted to be 
a minister because, as he told his father, 
“you’re the most interesting man in town.” 
At that point his father set about teaching 
him Greek. 

From high school Reinhold went, with his 
brother Richard, to Elmhurst College in Illi- 
nois, a small denominational school, and 
from there, after four years, to Eden Theologi- 
cal Seminary near St. Louis. After the death 
of his father in 1913, Reinhold was asked to 
take his pulpit in Lincoln, Ill. He declined in 
order to enter Yale Divinity School on a 
scholarship. He received his Bachelor of Di- 
vinity degree there in 1914, and his Master of 
Arts a year later. 

ONLY PASTORATE IN DETROIT 


Upon his ordination by the Evangelical 
Synod of North America, he was sent to his 
first and only pastorate, the Bethel Evangeli- 
cal Church o2 Detroit. He remained there 13 
years, nurturing the congregation from 20 
members to 650, and becoming the center of 
swirling controversy for his support of labor, 
and later for his espousal of socialism. 

“I cut my eyeteeth fighting Ford,” Mr. 
Niebuhr said in recollection of his Detroit 
years. Whereas Henry Ford was usually 
praised in those days for his wage of $5 a 
day and the low price of his automobiles, 
he was condemned by Mr. Niebuhr as ravaging 
his workers by the assembly line, the speedup, 
periodic layoffs for retooling and by summary 
dismissal of men in middle age. 

“What a civilization this is!” Mr. Niebuhr 
said. “Naive gentlemen with a genius for me- 
chanics suddenly become arbiters over the 
lives and fortunes of hundreds of thousands.” 

Mr. Niebuhr not only preached against 
what he regarded as Mr. Ford’s callousness, 
but he also wrote stinging articles in The 
Christian Century that were read by Mr. 
Ford, among others. Mr. Ford was neither 
amused nor conyerted. Mr. Niebuhr emerged 
as a public champion of social justice and as 
a Socialist. 

A SOCIALIST WITHOUT MARX 


Recalling this phase of his career in after 
years, the clergyman said: 

“Mr. Ford typified for my rather immature 
social imagination all that was wrong with 
American capitalism. I became a Socialist in 
this reaction. I became a Socialist in theory 
long before I enrolled in the Socialist party 
and before I had read anything by Karl 
Marx. 

“I became the prisoner of a very cute 
phrase which I invented, or it seemed to me 
at least to be cute. That phrase was, ‘When 
private property ceases to be private, it no 
longer ought to be private.’ 
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“The phrase, which was prompted by the 
unprivate character of these great motor 
companies, does not seem to be so astute in 
the light of subsequent history in which 
justice was achieved by balancing various 
types of collective power." 

For a number of years Mr. Niebuhr preached 
what was termed “the social Gospel,” a 
jeremiad against the abuse of laissez faire 
industrialism. He was a much-prized speaker 
at labor and liberal gatherings and on college 
campuses, 

He castigated capitalists not only for their 
inhumanity to man but also for their spirit- 
ual blindness. He called for labor brother- 
hood, and racial and religious brotherhood 
as well. 

At the same time, he tolled the doom of 
capitalism. “Capitalism is dying and it ought 
to die,” he said in 1933. He was then teaching 
at Union Theological Seminary and agitating 
for the Socialist party. He was a founder, in 
1930, of the Fellowship of Socialist Chris- 
tians, whose membership included Paul Til- 
lich, the theologian. 

All during the thirties, however, Mr. Nieb- 
uhr was reassessing his ethical, social and 
political beliefs. He had never been a thor- 
oughgoing Marxist, an advocate of class 
struggle and revolution; and now he turned 
from Socialism. He was never a Communist; 
indeed, he was a vigorous critic of the Soviet 
Union for the “brutality” of its economic sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Niebuhr's dispute with Socialism, and 
his ultimate break with it, was on religious 
and ethical grounds, and later on realistic 
grounds. It was idolatry, he thought, to 
suggest that human beings could blueprint 
and bring forth the Kingdom of God on 
earth. He also had mounting doubts about 
the inevitability of progress. 

In 1939 Mr. Niebuhr was invited to deliver 
the Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. This offered him a further opportunity 
to refine his views, which came more and 
more to be centered on man’s pretensions 
about himself. 

“A Christian justice will be particularly 
critical of the claims of the self against the 
claims of the other, but it will not dismiss 
them out of hand,” he said. “A simple Chris- 
tian moralism counsels men to be unselfish. 
A profounder Christian faith must encourage 
men to create systems of justice which will 
save society and themselves from their own 
selfishness.” 

Although Mr. Niebuhr recanted his So- 
cialism, he did not lessen his interest in social 
change. Instead, he saw it in a different 
light—as a continuous adjustment of ten- 
sions between power groups in society. Nor 
did he diminish his concern for the plight 
of minorities and the rights of labor. Their 
cause, he contended, was part of a grander 
social adjustment within the general frame- 
work of American capitalism. 

At the outset of World War II Mr. Niebuhr 
favored American intervention. 

“The halting of totalitarian aggression is a 
prerequisite to world peace and order,” he 
declared. He headed the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action, a committee formed in 1941 by 
liberal former pacifists to encourage partici- 
pation in the war. 

In the war period Mr. Niebuhr worked with 
the World Council of Churches’ Commission 
on a Just and Durable Peace. He also joined 
the Liberal party in 1944, and was an untiring 
spokesman for the anti-Communist left. 

Mr. Niebuhr was a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, a group of 50 
distinguished Americans. He received the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom in 1964. 

Mr. Niebuhr's principal writings were “Does 
Civilization Need Religion?” (1927); “Leaves 
From the Notebook of a Tamed Critic” 
(1929); “Moral Man and Immoral Society” 
(1932); “Reflections on the End of an Era” 
(1934); “An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics” (1935); “Beyond Tragedy” (1937); 
“Christianity and Power Politics’ (1940); 
“The Nature and Destiny of Man” (1941-43); 
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“The Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness” (1944); “Discerning the Signs of 
the Times” (1946); “Faith and History” 
(1949); “The Irony of American History” 
(1952); “Christian Realism and Political 
Problems” (1953); “The Self and the Dramas 
of History” (1955); “Pious and Secular 
America” (1958); “The Structure of Nations 
and Empires” (1959); and “Man’s Nature and 
His Communities” (1965). 

He leaves his wife of 40 years, the former 
Ursula Keppel-Compton; a son, Christopher 
Robert of Albany, and a daughter, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sifton of Brooklyn. 

A memorial service will be held in the First 
Congregational Church of Stockbridge tomor- 
row at 3 p.m. 

The Rev. T. Guthrie Speers, minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church of New Ca- 
naan, Conn., a close friend of Mr. Niebuhr’s, 
will lead the service, assisted by another 
friend, the Rev. John Crocker of Andover, 
Mass., a former headmaster at Groton School. 

Mrs, Niebuhr said that at the express wish 
of her husband, Rabbi Abraham Heschel of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, 
also would take part. Rabbi Heschel read Old 
Testament lessons at the funeral service for 
the Rev, Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 


[From the New York Times] 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Reinhold Niebuhr blended theology and 
practical politics as articulator of the con- 
cept of “liberal realism.” His writings pro- 
vided the intellectual underpinning for 
much of what was most constructive in the 
antitotalitarian left. 

Beginning in the late 1930's, Dr. Niebuhr 
was profoundly influential in moving Ameri- 
can Protestantism away from pacifism and a 
utopian view of politics toward a more com- 
plex, more tragic and politically more realis- 
tic view of man and society. In his master- 
piece, “The Nature and Destiny of Man,” and 
in his lesser books, he brought to bear old 
Christian insights into man’s fallibility and 
pride and made them relevant and convinc- 
ing in this secular age. Because of his great 
gifts as public speaker and lucid, forceful 
writer, there were few within the Protestant 
community who did not feel his influence, 
while many who shared other beliefs or re- 
jected religion also responded to his argu- 
ments. 

Not one to be a theorist only, Dr. Niebuhr 
tested his concepts in the arena of electoral 
politics. He was among the founders of New 
York’s Liberal party in 1944 and an architect 
of Americans for Democratic Action. In the 
years following World War II his infiuence 
on the thinking of many key Government 
policymakers was so profound that George 
F. Kennan saw him as “the father of us 
all”—the “all” being the liberal trendsetters 
of the fifties and sixties. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s ideas were not, of course, al- 
Ways accepted with the grace and facility 
with which he propounded them. But even 
his adversaries of the right and the left 
cheerfully conceded the effervescence of his 
mind and the humanitarianism of his philos- 
ophy. Dr. Niebuhr helped infuse vigor into 
the American democratic process. In a time 
of moral confusion and rapid political 
change, he was a frequent source of political 
wisdom and an illuminating spokesman for 
= moral values that sustain human free- 

om. 


AUDIE MURPHY’S REMARKABLE 
RECORD 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, when Audie 
Murphy was killed recently in a tragic 
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plane accident, America lost its foremost 
combat war hero of World War II. His 
record of unsurpassed gallantry and 
courage speaks for itself. I include as 
a part of my remarks an article from a 
recent issue of the New York Times, 
written by Deirdre Carmody. Entitled 
“Alone Against the Enemy,” the article 
follows: 
ALONE AGAINST THE ENEMY 


(By Deirdre Carmody) 


On Jan. 26, 1945, an American infantry 
company fighting in the huge Colmar pocket 
in eastern France was besieged by six tanks 
and waves of German infantry. The baby- 
faced second lieutenant in charge of Com- 
pany B, 15th Infantry Regiment, Third Divi- 
sion, ordered his outnumbered men to with- 
draw to the cover of a nearby wood. The 
lieutenant, Audie Murphy, remained and 
gave fire directions to his artillery on a field 
telephone. 

Behind him an American tank was hit 
and burst into flames as its crew fied for 
shelter. The young lieutenant leaped to the 
top of the burning tank, grabbed its .50-cali- 
ber machine gun and stood there, a lone 
figure exposed on three sides to the enemy, 
firing into the German lines. 

For more than an hour, despite a leg 
wound, he continued his barrage of fire until 
he had killed or wounded about 50 Germans. 
Finally, the enemy began to retreat, the 
lieutenant rejoined his men, organized a 
counterattack and secured the woods. 

The scene was to become as familiar to 
American audiences as the wavy brown hair 
and freckled face of its 20-year-old hero. He 
received the Medal of Honor for his bravery, 
and, by the time he was released from the 
Army, he had become the most decorated 
hero of World War II. 

Lieutenant Murphy received 24 decora- 
tions, most of which he gave away to chil- 
dren, They included also the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the Legion of Merit, the Silver 
Star with Oak Leaf cluster, the Bronze Star, 
the Purple Heart with two Oak Leaf clusters 
and the Croix de Guerre with palm. He was 
commended for having killed 240 German 
soldiers, although he said that no one could 
be sure of the exact number. 


WOUNDED THREE TIMES 


After having been wounded three times 
young Audie Murphy returned home to a na- 
tion eager to venerate its war heroes. His face 
appeared on the cover of news magazines, he 
marched in parades to bloodstirring music, 
he spoke to cheering audiences and finally— 
motivated more by a need for money than 
a need for glory—he laboriously wrote out 
his memoirs in longhand. 

Some years later the autobiography, “To 
Hell and Back," was made into a movie with 
Mr. Murphy playing himself. He described it 
as “the first time, I suppose, a man has 
fought an honest war, then come back and 
played himself doing it.” 

After the movie came out in 1955, Mr. 
Murphy described to an interviewer his feel- 
ings about making the movie: 

“This strange jerking back and forth be- 
tween make-believe and reality,” he said. 
“Between fighting for your life and the dis- 
covery that it’s only a game and you have 
to do a retake because a tourist’s dog ran 
across the field in the middle of the battle.” 

He told about one incident that he partic- 
ularly dreaded reenacting. It was the scene 
in which one of his closest friends stood up 
while the company was advancing up a hill 
and was hit by a burst of machine gun fire. 

The friend fell back onto Mr. Murphy, gave 
him a strange little smile and said, “I goofed, 
Murphy." Then he died in Mr. Murphy's 
arms. 

“When we shot the scene,” Mr. Murphy 
recounted, “we changed the part where 
Brandon died in my arms. That was the way 
it had really happened, but it looked too 
corny, they said. I guess it did.” 
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MOVIE WAS A SUCCESS 

The movie was a success, however, and it 
is still being shown to late-night television 
audiences. Ironically, it was on the television 
here early yesterday morning while a search 
was being conducted for the wreckage of Mr. 
Murphy’s plane. The movie review in the 
New York Times on Sept. 23, 1955, said: 

“Gallantry has been glorified more dra- 
matically on film previously but Mr. Mur- 
phy, who still seems to be the Shy, serious, 
tenderfoot rather than a Titan among G.I. 
heroes, lends stature, credibility and dignity 
to an autobiography that would be routine 
and hackneyed without him.” 

Mr. Murphy's film career, which began in 
1948 with “Beyond Glory” and continued into 
the late 1960's, included about 40 movies. 
Many of these were Westerns or war stories, 
in which he played young, eager American 
boys, very much like himself. 

He often joked about his lack of acting 
ability. For instance, in “Beyond Glory,” a 
story about West Point, he had a bit part. 

“I had eight words to say,” he recalled. 
“Seven more than I could handle.” 

ADMITTED TO HANDICAP 

Another time, when a director yelled at 
him for his wooden acting, Mr. Murphy in- 
terrupted and said, “You forget that I’ve got 
a hell of a handicap.” 

“So?” the director sputtered. “So what is 
this handicap?” 

“No talent,” Mr. Murphy reportedly said. 

Mr. Murphy’s movies also included “The 
Kid from Texas” (1950); “The Red Badge of 
Courage” (1951); “Destry” (1955); “Night 
Passage” (1957); “No Name on the Bullet” 
(1958); “The Quiet American” (1958); “The 
Unforgiven" (1959). He also played in a 
television series, “Whispering Smith.” 

He was born on June 20, 1924, on a cotton 
farm near Kingston in the Texas blacklands. 
His father was a sharecropper and the fam- 
ily lived in what Mr, Murphy later described 
as “an honest-to-God shack.” There were 11 
children. 

One day his father walked out of the house 
and never came back, A few years later, when 
Audie was 17, his mother died of a lung 
disease. 

Young Audie tried desperately to keep the 
family together. He hunted with a borrowed 
-22-caliber rifle and learned never to miss, 
because he never had more than a dime’s 
worth of shells. When he couldn't get hold 
of a rifle, he used a slingshot to kill rabbits. 

In June, 1942, he lied about his weight 
and his age—he was skinny and not quite 
18—and joined the Army. 


A PAGE OUT OF HISTORY 


His tour of duty resembles a page out of a 
World War II history book. He was in Casa- 
blanca in 1943. He took part in the landing 
of Sicily in July of that year, then landed 
on the beach at Anzio. 

His company marched up through Italy 
and into Southern France. Out of 235 men, 
Mr. Murphy and one supply sergeant were 
the only ones left at the end of the bloody 
journey. 

When he returned home his picture on the 
cover of Life magazine attracted the atten- 
tion of James Cagney, the actor, and his 
brother Bill, the producer. The Cagneys per- 
suaded Mr. Murphy to become an actor, and 
his movie career began. 

It was a long time before the effects of the 
war wore off. For years, he had nightmares. 
He couldn’t go to sleep without a loaded 
German Walther automatic pistol under his 
pillow. 

Some one once asked Mr. Murphy how 
people managed to survive a war. 

“I don’t think they ever do,” he said. 
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EQUAL TREATMENT FOR 
PUERTO RICO—I 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several weeks I have been discuss- 
ing with a number of our colleagues and 
others the plight of Puerto Ricans—both 
those on the mainland as well as those on 
the island—and the many and varied 
problems facing the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

I have commented on numerous oc- 
casions that American citizens in Puerto 
Rico are not receiving their full and 
fair share of Federal assistance and that 
this situation is especially critical in 
light of the economic difficulties cur- 
rently being experienced on the island. 

In my May 4 speech I noted that the 
current recession in the United States is 
felt as a depression in Puerto Rico. The 
island’s two primary industries—tour- 
ism and textiles—have been the hardest 
hit. Four of the large luxury hotels have 
been closed and three others are very 
seriously endangered. A number of tex- 
tile plants have been forced to close or 
to drastically reduce the number of em- 
ployees. Unemployment is at a record 
level of 33 percent of the potential island 
labor force. 

The effects of this depression are par- 
ticularly calamitous when you take into 
account the already prevalent economic 
conditions: the average pay for indus- 
trial workers on the island is approxi- 
mately $1.60 per hour, less than one-half 
the U.S. average; the average annual 
per capita personal income is almost less 
than one-half that of Mississippi, the 
poorest of the 50 States; one out of ev- 
ery nine Puerto Ricans receives welfare 
payments; the cost of living in Puerto 
Rico is at least 10 percent higher than in 
the United States and some sources in- 
dicate that this may be even higher. 
These are just a few of the many ex- 
amples which could be presented. 

As an integral part of the United 
States, the problems of poverty and eco- 
nomic development in Puerto Rico have 
a very definite bearing on those same 
areas here on the mainland. Inequitable 
treatment of Puerto Rico in the past has 
contributed to an economic crisis on the 
island. Unless prompt and meaningful 
action is taken, the search for economic 
opportunity will spur a new wave of 
Puerto Rican migrants to the mainland 
and further aggravate the urban crisis 
here. The fact is that Puerto Ricans are 
migrating to the United States not be- 
cause they necessarily want to but be- 
cause they are compelled to do so in the 
search for employment and economic 
security. The labor market on the island 
is simply unable to effectively cope with 
the burgeoning, and largely unskilled, 
labor force. What is particularly tragic is 
that there is no solution—not even mo- 
mentary relief—in sight. The inadequate 
and discriminatory treatment of Puerto 
Rico is bound to aggravate what is al- 
ready a serious condition and the time 
for reform is long past due. 
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In order to dramatize this present 
crisis, I have compiled a number of 
statistics. I believe these figures will 
present an accurate picture of the con- 
sequences of the inequitable treatment 
of the island in comparison with the 
State: the disastrous problems being 
experienced by the Puerto Rican econ- 
omy; and, the tragic status of the average 
Puerto Rican worker. These figures have 
been drawn from a wide variety of 
sources, ranging from Federal and Com- 
monwealth Government statistics to data 
prepared by various island industrial 
groups. 

Mr. Speaker, I present these statistics 
herewith, for inclusion in the RECORD, so 
that our colleagues may be better aware 
of the current dilemma facing Puerto 
Rico and to give further impetus to 
interest in implementing my four-point 
program to cope with this tragic situ- 
ation: 

COMPARISON OF FAMILY INCOME 


Number of 
families Puerto United 
(United Rico States 
States) percent! percent? 


Number of 
families 
(Puerto 

Rico) 


Annual income 
Less than $1,000... 
$1 to $2,000 


$7,500 to $10,000. 
Over $10,000. 


1 Fiscal year 1969. 
2 Calendar year 1969. 
3 $5,000 to $7,000 and $7,000 to $10,000. 


Sources: Selected statistical data circulated to Subcommittee 
on Labor, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, San Juan, P.R. May 7, 1971, as appendix to statement 
by Manuel A. Casiano, Administrator, Economic Development 
Administration, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. ‘Consumer 
Income, Current Population Reports" U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, No. 70, July 16, 1970. 


PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME IN SELECTED AREAS, 
1969 AND 1970 


Area 


Puerto Rico. 

District of Columbia... 
California___.._.--- on 

Mississippi 

New York State... aoe s 
Now Yat: ON. aaan 


1 District of Columbia metropolitan area. 
2 Not available. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The Puerto Rico Department of Social 
Services reports that in 1970, 80 regional cen- 
ters were operated to distribute food donated 
by the Federal Government to 91,469 families, 
numbering 524,369 persons or approximately 
19.5% of the total Puerto Rican population. 

DHEW reports that, as of 12.30/70, 324,310 
persons in Puerto Rico were receiving wel- 
fare payments, an increase of 88,000 over the 
previous year or approximately a 37% 
increase. 

1 out of every nine Puerto Ricans receives 
welfare paymenis. 

The average estimated income per capita 
by municipalities was $1,240 in 1969. How- 
ever, 37 of the 77 municipalities had incomes 
below $550 per capita and only 12 had a per 
capita income of $1,000 or more. 56 munici- 
palities had an unemployment rate above 
15%. 

In 1969 Fomento, the economic develop- 
ment agency, promoted 2,700 jobs—a 4.2% 
rise from jobs created up to 1968. In 1970, 
however, there was a net loss of 1,800 jobs— 
a decline of 2.7%—<lue to layoffs and plant 
closings. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


U.S.: Merchandise external trade—7.8% of 
GNP [1969]. 

P.R.: Merchandise external trade—92.5% 
of GNP [1969]. 


PROFITS, 1960-70 


: +43%. 
: —20%. 
PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES, 1970 


$1,576. 
$656 


NEW PLANT PROMOTIONS IN P.R. 
1968/69: 523; 1969/70: 40; —23%. 


U.S.: 
P.R.: 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


PLANT CLOSINGS IN P.R. 
1968/69: 61; 1969/70: 86, +25%. 


COST OF LIVING 


Jan. 1971: 141.8; Feb. 1971: 
over Feb. 1970. 


141.9, 


WELFARE PAYMENTS 


Family of six with incapacitated husband: 
$67.60 per mo.+$1.25 for each school age 
child-+food supplements. 

Family of four without husband: $46.20 per 
mo. +$1.25 for each school age child-+food 
supplements, 
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Summary of estimated average expenditure 
for a family of 5 members; Puerto Rico, 
1970 


[Average annual expenditure] 
$1, 954. 68 
Clothing and personal care 1,179.76 
Housing, light, equipment, furni- 
ture, water, and gas 
Transportation 
Recreation, reading, and instruc- 


1, 556. 13 
447.00 


213.00 
114. 00 
139. 00 

99.00 


Other expenses in consumption.. 
Personal insurances. 


5, 702. 57 
Source: Puerto Rico Department of Health, 
1970. 


FAMILY INCOME PER TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT; TYPICAL BUDGET AND DEFICIT OR SUPERAVIT; PUERTO RICO 1970 


Typical 

tantly 
per fam 

(1370) 


Average 
family 


Type of employment income 


Professionals and technicians 
Agriculturalists. 

Managers 

ser workers and salesmen. - 


Operatives and kindred workers.. 
Domestic servants 


Source: Economic Development Administration, 1971. 


LABOR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Total labor force: 850,000 (1970) : 
Agriculture (162,000 in 1963) 
Nonagriculture 
Service industry.. 
Commerce 
Manufacturing 
Apparel/garments 


Deficit (—) 
Super- 
avit (+) 


Number of 
tamilies 


(thousands) Type ot employment 


United States. 
Puerto Rico. 


Unemployment: 

June 1969, 75,000 (9 percent); June 1970, 
92,000 (11 percent), 22.7 percent increase. 

September 1969, 85,000 (10.4 percent); Sep- 
tember 1970, 101,000 (11.9 percent), 18.8 per- 
cent increase. 


December 1969, 87,000 (10.6 percent); De- 


tember 1970, 99,200 (11.7 percent), 13.8 per- 
cent increase. 


Average 
fami 
income 


ical 
paai Deficit =) 
per famil: 
(1970) 


Number of 
Su families 
avit ni (thousands) 


January 1970, 100,000 (11.9 percent); Jan- 
uary 1971, 112,000 (13.2 percent), 12.8 per- 
cent increase. 

Labor force: 


Each Puerto Rico worker supports 2.7 de- 
pendents—27.2 percent of labor force em- 
ployed. 


Each U.S. worker supports 1.6 depend- 
ents—38.5 percent of labor force employed. 
Unemployment rate (1970—early) : 


Puerto Rico: 


January 1, 1970 
January 1, 1971 


CALCULATED EMPLOYMENT DEFICIENCY IN PUERTO RICO, FEBRUARY 1971 


Civilian 
noninsti- 
tutional 


popu 
Age and sex lation! 


[In thousands} 


Calculated 
aey 


Number 


Reported 


Percent 


65 and over- 
| eae pa 


Civilian 
noninsti- 
tutional 


popu- 
lation 1 


Calculated 
employment 
deficiency 


Number 


Calcu- 

Percent lated 
in U.S. potential 
labor 
force? 


Reported 
labor employ- 


p! 
force 3 ment! Percent 


Females: 


1 iemployment and unemployment in Puerto Rico, February 1971, Commonwealth Department 
of Labor. 


2 1970 average civilian labor force participation rates in the United States. 
2 U.S. participation rates applied to corresponding age-sex groups in the Puerto Rican population 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOR FORCE 


{In percent] 


Employed 


United 
States! 


Unemployed 


United 
States! 


Puerto 
Rico? 


White collar 2. 

Biue collar + 

Service 5... FA AS 
Fae eter 
No work experience 


11970 monthly average. 

2 Data for February 1971. 

3 Professional and semiprofessional; managers, officials, and 
proprietors, except farms; clerical, sales, and kindred workers, 

4 Craftsmen, and foremen; operatives and kindred workers; 
nonfarm laborers. 

é Private household workers; protective services; and other 
services: pe! |, commercial, maintenance, etc. 

t Farmers and farm managers; farm laborers and foremen, 

Note: Unemployed in Puerto Rico include 97,000 reporting 
previous occupation, 7,000 reporting no previous work experi- 
ence plus 258,000 “‘potential’’ workers assumed to have had no 
previous work experience, 


MANUFACTURING 
(Clothing, shoes, rubber footwear, lingerie, 
hosiery, etc.) 
HOSIERY 

During last 20 years price of hosiery prod- 
ucts decreased 20% while labor costs rose 
313%. 

Price of panty hose reduced from 14% to 
30% since December 1970. 

Hosiery manufacturers reduced labor force 
by 1,246 workers—25.7%—from late 1968 to 
March 1971. 

KNITWEAR 

A. Total value of knitwear shipments to 
the United States: 

[In thousands] 


B. Shipments of womens full fashioned 
sweaters to the United States: 


{In millions of dollars] 
1965 (431,000 dozen) 
1967 (496,000 dozen) 
1968 (494,000 dozen) 
C. Employment decline: 


MEN’S AND BOY'S CLOTHING 
A. Employment decline: 


B. From August 1968 to May 1970, some 
eight firms began operations with 520 em- 
ployees but there were seven firm closings 
with 1,300 employees. 

Since May 1970 nine establishments with 
over 700 employees in November closed their 
operations. 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


A. Employment decline: 
[In percent] 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


EMPLOYMENT DROP FROM PEAK—AUTUMN 1968 TO 
PRESENT 


Em- 

ploy- 
ment Pres- 
(peak ent 


Company level) level 


Boqueron Mfg. Corp. : Cabo Rojo... 
Finetex eet Co., Inc.: Arecibo... 
Ginny Lynn Mills, Inc.: Quebradillas. 
Glosamar Mills, Inc. : Quebradillas. 
Hatillo Hosiery Mills, Inc.: Hatillo... 
Hosetex Corp.: Arecibo. __- 
H. H. S. Inc.: Hato vg 
Kayser-Roth Hosiery Corp.: A 
Manhattan Hosiery Corp.: 

Aguadilla branch___ 

Aguada branch... 
Maunabo Hosiery Mills, 


Sabana Grande Manufacturing Corp.: 
Sabana Grande 
United Hosiery Mills, Ltd.: 
Canovanas Branch 
Guanica Branch 
Ricon Branch 
Rosan, Inc.: Cidra 
Eleven Eleven Corp.: Bayamon. 
Orocovis Hosiery Mills, Inc.: 


3, 601 1, 246 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor—Wage and hour survey 
economic report January 1971 (supplement) table 1. 


AGRICULTURE 
DECREASE IN AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 
[In millions of dollars] 


TOBACCO 


1952: 10,000 workers processing 28-30 mil- 
lion lbs. of tobacco. 

1970: 5,500 workers. 

From 1950 to 1969 the agricultural product 
increased only 17.5% whereas the island gross 
product increased 442%. The index of physi- 
cal value of production [1950-51—100] in- 
creased to 128 in 1962-63, declining to 105 
in 1968-69. Last year the farm price index 
was 108. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION 


1969 (—35%) -- 
1970 


DATA INDICTATIVE OF TECHNICAL TRENDS IN THE SUGAR 
INDUSTRIES OF PUERTO RICO AND OTHER U.S. AREAS 


Sugar produced in 
tons per acre, 
highest 4 years of 5 


1939-43 1965-69 


Sources: Association of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico, 
“Manual of Sugar Statitsics,"" and U.S. Dept. of Agriculaure 
Sugar reports No. 222, September 1970. 
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PUERTO RICAN TOURISM 
1. DECLINE IN PASSENGER MOVEMENT TO PUERTO RICO 


Number of 


Fiscal year arrivals Difference Percent 


—119, 445 


2, DECLINE IN HOTEL/GUEST HOUSE REGISTRANT 
EXPENDITURES 


Fiscal year Amount Difference Percent 


3. HOTEL CRISIS 


Direct 


Hotel Rooms employees 


A. Closings: 
217 
217 
bs 340 
Dorado Hilton... 310 


Total equals 11.9 
of industry em; 
in February 19 


B. Endangered: — 
San Jeronimo. 


rcent 


Total, 1965 faras 23 
percent of industry 


4. COMPETITION 


A. COST OF AVERAGE HOTEL VISITOR STAY (INCLUDING 
TRAVEL) 


B. TOTAL U.S. TRAVELERS 


Europe/ 


To over- Mediterranean Puerto Rico 
seas and ——— 
Puerto 


Rico 


Per- 


Per- 
Number cent Number cent 


496, 000 
1,077, 000 


20.0 


2,486,000 1,102,000 44,3 
18.9 


5,700,000 2,363,000 41.5 


C. INCREASE IN U.S. TRAVELERS (1963-69) 
Perce 


Puerto Rico 

Foreign overseas. 

West Indies/Central America 
Europe/Mediterranean 


D. HOUSE PROFIT 
[Percent of total food and beverage sales (1967)) 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


FEDERAL AID TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, BY STATE 


[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal years 


State 


— 1969 total less 


1965 1968 1969 highway aid 


Puerto Rico_...--._... 
Mississippi 
New York 


222.6 
284.2 
1, 828. 1 


148.7 
167.6 
786. 3 


309.5 
321.2 
2, 047.6 


303.3 
277.3 
1,811.3 


FEDERAL AID TO INDIVIDUALS AND INSTITUTIONS, BY STATE 


{tn millions of dollars] 


Fiscal years 


State 


Puerto Rico.........._.--....- 
Mississippi 
New York 


COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVELS OF WELFARE BENEFITS 


1, Average payment basis—AFDC: Puerto Rico equals $9.25 
er person per month, December 1970; Mississippi equals 
$1210 per person per month, December 1970. 


2. TOTAL WELFARE PAYMENTS—AFDC, FISCAL YEAR 1970 
[Dollar amounts in millions} 


Federal 
payment 


State 


State payment 


Puerto Rico 
Mississippi.. 
New York... 


$11.945 
13. 451 
420.020 


$13. 316 
2.728 
1219. 471 


1 Plus an additional $216,970,000 local payment. 


3. Puerto Rican family averages: Average overall family, 4.3 
persons; average AFDC family, 5.05 persons. 


ANNUAL BUDGET FOR MINIMUM LIVING REQUIREMENTS 
FOR A WORKER’S FAMILY OF 6 IN PUERTO RICO, FEB- 
RUARY 1969 


1971 budget 
(based on 

4 percent per 
annum rise) 


ing 
Light and fuel 
House furnishings. _ 


Personal care... 
Transportation 
Amusements.. 
Education. 


HOURLY WAGE NEEDED TO EARN BUDGETARY 
REQUIREMENTS 


Hourly 
wage 


Hourl 


Nature of annual employment wage (1971 


52 weeks at 40 hours 
45 weeks at 40 hours.. 
40 weeks at 40 hours.. 
30 weeks at 40 hours 


Note: This budget was ori; “oa compiled by the Division of 
Public Welfare of the Puerto Rico Department of Health in 1942, 
It was designed according to the department to serve as a 
basis ‘‘upon which to build the standards of assistance of the 
Division of Public Welfare.” Changes in the consumer price index 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Puerto Rico 
Department of Labor were used by the ILGWU research depart- 
ment to bring the pricing of this budget up to date, Because the 
standards of minimum adequacy are much higher today than 
20 years ago even the updated budget falls short of what could 
properly be considered a minimum standard of adequacy or 
minimum essentials for health and decency, 


SELECTED STATISTICAL COMPARISONS 


1960 1966 


. Gross national product 
(billions): 
United States_...__._ $503.7 
_ Puerto Rico. 1.681 
. Disposable personal 
income: 
United States___.____ 
Puerto Rico 
. Gross fixed domestic 
investment: 
United States 
Puerto Rico 


$749.9 $976.5 
3. 039 4.61 


. Labor force (thousands): i 
United States 
Puerto Rico.-.......- 


. Labor force participation 2 
(percent): 
Unit 


. Per capita consumption 
expenditures: 
nited States__.___ = 
Puerto Rico...._____ 


TRIBUTE TO MARGARET VAIL 
WOOLLEY 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 1, the city of Torrance 
dedicated a new $10-million Torrance 
Memorial Hospital. Among those who 
brought the dream to reality is the past 
president of the board of directors of the 
Jared Torrance Memorial Hospital, Mrs. 
Margaret Vail Woolley. 

While this seven story, 250-bed struc- 
ture is certainly a milestone in the his- 
tory of Torrance, it is also a tribute to 
the vision and inspiration of Mrs. Wool- 
ley, who, after 16 years on the board of 
directors, is now stepping down. 

In order to establish the new facility, 
Mrs. Woolley saw the need to consolidate 
the Torrance Memorial Hospital with the 
Riveria Community Hospital. As pres- 
ident of the boards of directors of both 
of these units, she provided the leader- 
ship and guidance to bring about the 
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consolidation. In the process, Mrs. Wool- 
ley helped to secure Government grants 
of over $3 million for hospital construc- 
tion. 

Her efforts to obtain quality medical 
care facilities for the South Bay area 
are not limited to the consolidation and 
the construction of the Torrance Memo- 
rial Hospital. Mrs. Woolley helped to 
organize and incorporate Torrance Vol- 
unteers for Children which serves child 
patients at nearby Harbor General Hos- 
pital. In addition, she is the director of 
Affiliates for Mental Health which sup- 
plies volunteer workers for Harbor Gen- 
eral Hospital and for other mental health 
facilities in Torrance and the surround- 
ing area. 

Her service to the community also ex- 
tends to legal endeavors. As a partner 
with her husband, Boris, in the Torrance 
law firm of Woolley & Woolley, she helped 
found the Legal Aid Society in Torrance 
to provide free legal advice for the needy. 

Margaret Woolley, a third-generation 
Californian, has kept abreast of her chil- 
dren’s activities and has been a Camp 
Fire leader in Torrance and the Harbor 
Area for the past 4 years. In addition, 
she joins with her two boys and two girls 
in swimming, tennis, and horseback rid- 
ing. In the summer, they occasionally as- 
sist the cowboys in the rounding up of 
cattle on the Vail Ranch. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Woolley’s service to 
the community, especially through her 
work in bringing about the new Torrance 
Memorial Hospital, has been outstand- 
ing. So, at this time when she is leaving 
the board of directors, I would like to say 
thank you, Maggie, for a job well done. 


LIBERTY LOBBY 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked by the Liberty Lobby to in- 
sert the following reprint from the New 
York Times of May 18, 1971, as written 
by Warren Richardson, general coun- 
sel of Liberty Lobby. 

Whether or not I agree entirely with 
Mr. Richardson’s statement of opinion 
for Liberty Lobby in this matter, regard- 
ing U.S. international involvement, is 
not the issue or my intent in asking this 
reprint be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp today. 

I feel that Liberty Lobby deserves the 
opportunity for publicly noted correction 
of what it feels was a misquoted state- 
ment by certain press organizations. 

I further feel that all sides to the ques- 
tion of the Indochina war and other in- 
volvements internationally in which the 
United States takes part, deserves the at- 
tention of the Congress and the general 
public. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point the 
reprint for the benefit of all to read. 
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THE LIBERTY LOBBY 
(By Warren S. Richardson) 


WasHINGTON.—Certain liberal newspapers 
reported recently that Liberty Lobby told the 
House Armed Services Committee, “We are 
opposed to Moscow Communism but not 
Vietnamese Communism,” and that we called 
America’s part in the Vietnam war “aggres- 
sion.” 

The first statement is a misquote. In re- 
plying to a question from the committee, I 
said, “We don’t hold on all fours with his 
[Representative Paul N. McCloskey Jr., a Re- 
publican of California] position ... but in 
sending our youth and manpower and maté- 
riel and raising our debt limit, we are in 
effect draining away the lifeblood of the 
country, and we will one day open ourselves 
to, as McCloskey says, the Moscow-type dom- 
ination of Communism.” 

The second statement is correctly quoted. 
Obviously, wars may be either aggressive or 
defensive. Defensive wars protecting one’s 
homeland are justified. Aggressive wars are 
not. 

Some observers have seized this opportu- 
nity to profess surprise at these statements 
and wonder whether the policy of Liberty 
Lobby, long a bulwark of anti-Communism, 
has changed. Certainly not! The truth is that 
from the very start Liberty Lobby has op- 
posed the war in Vietnam, pointing out that 
this nation has no business being there and 
that only disaster could follow our military 
intervention on the mainland of Asia. 

What is Liberty Lobby? It is a nonpartisan 
political institution—the original “people’s 
lobby”—which has been operating in Wash- 
ington and growing steadily since 1960. It is 
now one of the largest political organizations 
in the U.S., with 25,000 members of its board 
of policy and more than 200,000 subscribers. 
The policy of Liberty Lobby is distinctly 
pro-American and anti-Communist. All ap- 
plicants must sign a loyalty oath to the U.S. 
before they can become members, 

How do we reconcile the Lobby’s hard 
anti-Communist stance with its position on 
Vietnam? While it may come as a shock to 
the no-win planners, we believe that the 
Communists’ objective is to win! From Marx 
to Lenin to Stalin and the current Kremlin 
rulers, the Bolshevist world has been dedi- 
cated to overpowering the U.S., the citadel 
of individual freedom. 

Direct assault does not appear feasible or 
safe to the Kremlin; therefore, it seeks a 
steady attrition of our matériel, manpower, 
money, and our will to fight, trying to pre- 
pare the way for our possible defeat. Such 
a strategy is readily accomplished by having 
the U.S. fight wars on foreign soil for some 
politically illusive and often selfish economic 
goal. In short, fighting the Vietnamese Com- 
munists plays into Moscow's hands beauti- 
fully. 

I emphasize, however, that Liberty Lobby 
does not advocate precipiate, unilateral with- 
drawal from Vietnam. (A liberal-minded 
person against the war in Vietnam poses as 
peace-loving, while a constitutionalist who 
also opposes it is called an isolationist.) Re- 
gardless of rhetoric, withdrawal means de- 
feat—with severe consequences. 

What is our solution to this unending 
series of painful problems? Since 1966, we 
have been advocating an all-Asian Anti- 
Communist Foreign Legion.) Such a force, 
composed of volunteer ethnic units from 
Japan, the Philippines, Formosa, Indonesia, 
Indochina and Indian would entirely remove 
the race issue from the Vietnam conflict 
preventing Red China from using this issue 
as a device to mobilize her people for ag- 
gressive action. It would also dramatically 
demonstrate that the war is to liberate Asian 
nations from the threat of domination by 
Communist-financed China, and not to ag- 
grandize the international banking cartel 
now dominating our money policy in the 
U.S. and abroad. 
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Our no-win, sure-lose sacrifice in Vietnam 
is a monumental horror to most Americans! 
Never again must we become the tool of 
world Socialism and be thus involved, Yet, 
unbelievably, powerful forces are now work- 
ing day and night to involve us in an addi- 
tional war theater—the Mideast—whose 
potential for disaster dwarfs Vietnam. Even 
as we suffer from the consequences of a care- 
fully misguided foreign policy, we can behold 
the preview of a far greater catastrophe. 

While the Establishment with its Council 
on Foreign Relations and huge tax-free 
foundations seeks to sneak us into a war 
which 85 per cent or more of Americans 
oppose, apparently most political, civic, re- 
ligious and other infiuential organizations— 
except Liberty Lobby—either condone or en- 
dorse this action, or are too afraid to speak 
out against it, because of possible reprisals! 
What shame! 

Liberty Lobby denies that America’s best 
interests require our supporting or joining 
either side in the Mideast mess. Quite the 
reverse! 

Liberty Lobby will not tag along with the 
cowards who would rather countenance an- 
other national disaster than brave the 
screams of the pro-Zionist “free press” in 
America. Naturally, we do not expect to 
receive hearty applause for taking such an 
American stand from the top leaders of the 
Council on Foreign Relations and their sly 
cronies that ladle out vast amounts of tax- 
free dollars from the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Ford 
Foundation and others! These foundations 
have long planned to socialize this world 
very quickly, by means of wars, and by fi- 
nancing revolutionary projects—in this 
country and abroad—to distort and down- 
grade our American way of life. 

We are the people’s lobby! 


THE FLOWER MOUND NEW TOWN 
HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, in the Fri- 
day, June 4, 1971, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor, a special feature article 
was presented in the real estate section 
on an exciting new development proposal 
for the Dallas-Fort Worth area. The 
Flower Mound New Town is being 
planned and developed by a group prin- 
cipally headed by two Dallas men of 
broad vision, Edward S. Marcus and Ray- 
mond D. Nasher. 

I would like to present excerpts from 
the article for the RECORD. 

New Crry To Draw 100,000 
(By Aline Willbur) 

DatLas.—The new Flower Mound city to 
be built between Dallas and Fort Worth will 
trigger more than a $1 billion worth of con- 
struction activities when building begins in 
mid-1971. 

If the name sounds romantic, it should be. 
This city of the future is going to combine 
governmental aid with local businessmen’s 
vision and knowhow, and together create a 
community which will be “a step in the ful- 
fillment of the American dr r 

The innovative, new city, which eventu- 
aliy will provide living services for 100,000 
people, will be built on a 6,155-acre site, four 
miles north of the Dallas-Fort Worth regional 
airport. 

George Romney, Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, announced in Washing- 
ton last December that the project qualifies 
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as a Title IV new community development. 
This means a federal guarantee of $18 mil- 
lion worth of debenture notes to help fi- 
nance the project. 

Principals in the development known as 
Flower Mound New Town, Inc., are Edward 
S. Marcus, chairman of the board of Neiman- 
Marcus Company, and Raymond D. Nasher, 
a@ Dallas developer. 

They are planning a town in which solu- 
tions to environmental and social problems 
will be found before the building actually 
starts. 

20-YEAR DEVELOPMENT 


According to Mr. Nasher, Flower Mound is 
not going to be “just a bedroom community” 
but a genuine town where people will work 
and live and where economic levels as well as 
age groups will be mixed for a truly inte- 
grated society. 

The town will contain homes for presidents 
of corporations as well as their foremen and 
workers. One out of five homes will sell for 
$25,000 or less, or rent for less than $100 a 
month. 

The new town, located on the banks of 
Lake Grapevine, will be developed over a 20- 
year period. It will consist of 14 neighbor- 
hoods grouped into four “villages” clustered 
around a town center. 

Each neighborhood will have its own ele- 
mentary school, shops, park, and playground, 
and approximately 1,400 housing units pro- 
viding living space for an average population 
of 5,000. Each neighborhood will include low- 
income as well as middle-income and upper- 
income housing. 

In each neighborhood the architectural de- 
sign of homes and shops will have an individ- 
ual character and in each ample space will 
be devoted to small parks and greenery. 

The only things that the 14 neighborhoods 
will use in common are a marina, two golf 
courses, and two major parks established 
along a creek. 

Members of the development team have 
been studying new concepts in urban living 
in foreign countries, particularly the garden 
city of Tapiola, near Helsinki, Finland, and 
are working closely with several research com- 
panies in the United States, to find means 
of bringing to Flower Mound an ideal way of 
life. 

LITTLE WHITE CHURCH 

At this early stage the developers are a 
little reluctant to give details on what exact- 
ly those means will be, other than to say 
that they are working on an industrial sec- 
tion that will insure clean air and water; a 
school system with closed-circuit TV that will 
allow an incapacitated or difficult child to be 
taught at home; and a rapid-transit system 
which will link Flower Mound with Dallas 
and Fort Worth, each about 20 miles away. 

This is the Flower Mound of the future. 
Occupancy of the first neighborhood is 
planned for the fall of 1972. 


FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, 
APRIL 1971 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I include 
a release highlighting the April 1971 
civilian personnel report of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Federal Ex- 
penditures: 

FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, APRIL 1971 

Total civilian employment in the Execu- 
tive, Legislative and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government in the month of April 
was 2,883,535 as compared with 2,872,978 in 
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the preceding month of March. This was a 
net increase of 10,557. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Federal Expendi- 
tures. 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Civilian employment in the Executive 
Branch in the month of April totaled 2,844,- 
761. This was a net increase of 9,862 as com- 
pared with employment reported in the pre- 
ceding month of March. Employment by 
months in fiscal 1971, which began July 1, 
1970, follows: 


Executive 


branch Increase Decrease 


ser 
So 


January 1971. 
February... 
March. 


seggegase 


NNNNNNNNNN 


g 


Major agencies June 1969 


Agriculture. 
itary i e = 
Health, Tdccation, and Welfare... __ 


Housing and Urban Development__ 
Interior. 


3 


723 
381 
658 


SSRI 


June 1970 


82,912 
25, 427 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Total employment in civilian agencies of 
the Executive Branch for the month of April 
was 1,699,303, an increase of 10,997 as com- 
pared with the March total of 1,688,306. Total 
civilian employment in the military agen- 
eies in April was 1,145,458, a decrease of 1,135 
as compared with 1,146,593 in March. 

The civilian agencies of the Executive 
Branch reporting the largest increases during 
April were Department of Agriculture with 
4,772, Treasury Department with 2,582 and 
Department of Interior with 1,423. These 
increases were largely seasonal. 

In the Department of Defense the largest 
decrease in civilian employment was reported 
by the Navy with 1,880. The largest increase 
was in Air Force with 745. 

Total Executive Branch employment in- 
side the United States in April was 2,643,896, 
an increase of 12,279 as compared with 
March. Total employment outside the United 
States in April was 200,865, a decrease of 
2,417 as compared with March. 

The total of 2,844,761 civilian employees 
of the Executive Branch reported for the 
month of April 1971 includes 2,521,942 full 
time employees in permanent positions. This 
represents a decrease of 442 in such employ- 
ment from the preceding month of March. 
(See Table 2 of the accompanying report.) 

The Executive Branch employment total of 


FULL-TIME PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 


April 1971 Major agencies 
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2,844,761 includes some foreign nationals 
employed abroad, but in addition there were 
97,628 foreign nationals working for U.S. 
agencies overseas during April who were not 
counted in the usual personnel reports. The 
number in March was 99,499. 
LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL BRANCHES 

Employment in the Legislative Branch in 
the month of April totaled 31,148, an increase 
of 611 as compared with the preceding month 
of March. Employment in the Judicial 
Branch in the month of April totaled 7,626, 
an increase of 84 as compared with March. 

DISADVANTAGED PERSONS 

The total of 2,883,535 reported by the com- 
mittee for April includes 20,832 disadvan- 
taged persons employed under federal oppor- 
tunity programs, an increase of 201 over the 
preceding month of March, (See Table 4 of 
accompanying report.) 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include a tabulation, excerpted from 
the joint committee report, on person- 
nel employed full time in permanent 
positions by executive branch agencies 
during April 1971, showing comparisons 
with June 1969, June 1970, and the 
budget estimates for June 1971: 


June 1969 June 1970 April 1971 


Panama Canal 
Selective Service System 


Tennessee Valley Authority... 
U.S. Information Agency.. 
Veterans’ Administration.. 
All other agencies 
Contingencies. 


SBrpRragsa 


sesegesussssess 


t Source: As projected In te patent document: figures rounded to nearest hundred. 3 Source: Civil Service Commission estimate of persons in entry component for whom ceiling 


3 Established as of Dec. 


transfer of functions and personne! from Interior, HEW, 


relief has been granted. 


Agriculture, Federal Radiation sanes and Atomic Energy Commission. 


Office at Economic Opportunity.. 


Small Business Administration... 


36, 400 
31,223 
2) 38 
14,635 
6,665 
4,015 
12, 657 
148, 497 
27, 420 


2, 552,571 2, 520, 652 
1,290 


2,552,571 2, 521,942 
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US. TROOP COMMITMENT IN 
EUROPE 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, in 1941, 
the United States entered World War 
II. Since that time, this country has ac- 
tively participated in protecting and pre- 
serving the economic and military status 
of Western European nations. Although 
the war was over 26 years ago, we con- 
tinue to maintain our troops and their 
dependents, scattered throughout Eu- 
rope, at a tremendous expense to our Na- 
tion. 

In 1950, when the buildup of American 
troops began, our troop strength num- 
bered approximately 145,000 men main- 
tained at an estimated cost of $627 mil- 
lion. At the present time, there are 333,- 
000 men in Western Europe with their 
dependents. The total American presence 


therefore comes to about 525,000 people. 
To maintain these men and their de- 
pendents in Western Europe costs the 
United States $14 billion each year. 

In 1947, 2 years after the war ended, 
the United States announced its inten- 
tion to extend financial aid to European 
countries “willing to assist in the task 
of recovery.” In the next 3 years, Con- 
gress authorized $3.5 billion to fulfill the 
promise which had been made. The Mar- 
shall plan, in conjunction with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance, clearly can 
be credited with restoring economic 
health to Western Europe and halting 
the march of communism in this region. 
Through the assistance offered under the 
Marshall plan since 1947, Europe has 
been able to rebuild itself. 

Germany, in particular, has made such 
progress that its economy is the best in 
the world. The German Government has 
had to revalue the mark upward in 
relation to other currencies twice in the 
last 2 years. In 1969, one American dollar 
was worth 4 German marks. Today, 
$1 is only worth 3.66 marks. What 


is more, Germany has one of the lowest 
unemployment rates in the world. It is 
under 1 percent, a figure far lower than 
that here in our country. 

Germany is unmistakably one of the 
world’s most successful societies. Its 
extraordinary postwar recovery is now 
history. The economy is still booming. 

Within the past year, Willy Brandt 
has negotiated a bilateral renunciation- 
of-force treaty with the Soviet Union. 
Under the provisions of this treaty, 
signed August 12, 1970, West Germany 
and the Soviet Union have agreed “to re- 
frain from the threat or use of force” 
and to promote “the development of 
peaceful relations among European 
states.” I submit that this treaty be- 
tween Russia and Germany indicates 
that our troops are no longer needed. It 
is grounds for at least a gradual removal 
of the forces we have maintained in 
Western Europe for 26 years at an ex- 
orbitant expense. Perhaps Germany 
would welcome such a retrenchment on 
the part of the United States. It became 
obvious that we had overstayed our wel- 
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come in France, when that Government 
insisted that our troops be removed. 

The maintenance of American troops 
alone for 26 years has cost the United 
States more than $57 billion. This is one 
of the reasons why the citizens of the 
United States are weighted down so 
heavily by taxes. 

We find that our European friends 
urge us not to change our commitments 
or remove our military forces, while at 
the same time they argue that we should 
reduce our payments deficits, which are 
due in large part to the activities which 
they say cannot be altered. 

Over each of the next 5 years, the 
European countries together plan to 
spend an additional $200 million for 
their own defense, an amount roughly 
equal to one-ninth of the annual U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficit incurred as 
a result of American military expendi- 
tures in Europe. 

It is my feeling that Germany is now 
capable of taking care of itself and that 
a reduction in our troop strength in 
Western Europe should begin. This may, 
of necessity, be gradual. But it is beyond 
the capability of the United States to 
pay for troops in Europe any longer, and 
it is far too great a burden on the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. Even if Germany and the 
other Western European countries agreed 
to accept a greater share of the burden 
of paying for their presence, I do not be- 
lieve it would be acceptable. There is a 
reluctance on the part of the American 
people to serve as the sole protectors of 
the status quo in Western Europe. 


THE RESOLUTION GAP 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. BELCHER, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to insert the 
following editorial written by a consti- 
tuent of mine, Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones: 

[From the Tulsa Tribune, May 8, 1971] 

THE RESOLUTION GaP 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

It was a familiar script. The “anti-war” 
Vietnam veterans, some looking like Castro 
and others like Che Guevara, lined up on the 
steps of the U.S. Supreme Court doing a 
chorus Kick. 

Senator George McGovern had met with 
them and praised them, Senator Fulbright 
had beamed upon them. Ramsey Clark had 
undertaken to serve as their legal adviser. 
And now all was ready for the confronta- 
tion, when cossacks, i.e. the Washington po- 
lice, would move in on the chorus line. 

You get the picture, of course. Patriotic 
GIs, appalled by America’s monstrous par- 
ticipation in this most unjust of all wars, 
being hounded away from their peaceful 
efforts at petition by the minions of an op- 
pressive and guilty state. Or, if you don't get 
the picture, you'll get it on the six o’clock 
tv news. 

Even as this highly-select group of vet- 
erans was gathering, that unspeakable war- 
monger from the Pentagon, Melvin Laird, was 
trying to warn that the Russians would soon 
have a clear lead in the missile race. Laird 
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was lucky to get on page 1 of most news- 
papers. 

Then, a few days before, Sen. Henry Jack- 
son, D-Wash., had made a speech to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors in 
which he said: 

“The capacity of our strategic force to sur- 
vive a first strike is now coming into ques- 
tion. The relentless Soviet strategic and 
naval buildup poses a serious threat not to 
just one, but to all three of the elements 
of our strategic deterrent—ICBMs, bombers 
and Polaris/Poseidon.” 

Jackson pointed to the peculiar incon- 
sistency of the Soviet position in the SALT 
disarmament talks—a willingness to con- 
sider dismantling defensive missiles, but ab- 
solute refusal to discuss offensive missiles. 
This makes sense if you expect someday to 
have overwhelming first-strike capability and 
are not really worried about the enemy mak- 
ing a first strike. 

Senator Jackson got a little publicity for 
his speech, but he didin't do anywhere near 
as well as Jane Fonda, who landed on the 
front cover of Life’s April 23rd issue. The 
Life article showed Jane holding forth to 
pop-eyed college students as she described 
her new film which maintains that stealing 
is not theft, but property is. 

Life didn’t get around to mentioning that 
this martyr of the young remains unpun- 
ished for kicking a U.S. customs officer in the 
stomach when he irritated her by finding a 
purse full of pills. It didn't quote her classic 
statement, “Don’t knock communism until 
you've tried it.” One of the people who hasn’t 
tried it is Jane. 

Jane has been bringing anti-war dramas 
to towns in which military camps are located, 
and she has been trying to get into the 
camps, themselves, to pass out anti-military 
literature. Many homesick GIs, it is said, got 
real turned on. 

Then there is the interesting situation of 
racial warfare in the armed forces. In Viet- 
nam the hurling of fragmentation grenades 
into the tents of unpopular white officers by 
militant black soldiers has become sufficient- 
ly common so that “fragging” has joined the 
military vocabulary. 

Gen. Hamilton Howze, writing in the ma- 
gazine “Army”, says that U.S. military dis- 
cipline is generally so bad that he doubts 
if he could successfully command an Army 
company today in battle situations “against 
& powerful and determined enemy.” 

So we come to the resolution gap. History 
is full of cases where powerful nations, short 
on resolution, have succumbed to less pow- 
erfull nations. Napoleon, with his disciplined 
legions, licked the flabby armies of many 
wealthier kings and emperors. 

The Chinese army would not put up with 
“fragging”. There are no Jane Fondaviches 
running around Russian military camps. No 
Jane Fondangos are kicking Cuban officials 
in the stomach and then dashing off to lec- 
ture at Castro’s universities on the evils of 
communism. No disillusioned North Viet- 
namese are camping defiantly on any public 
grounds in Hanoi. No tv programs behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains are mono- 
polized by angry proponents of the Amer- 
icans. 

What will be interesting to see is whether 
this great nation, the U.S.A., can be rendered 
defenseless through internal confusion and 
disbelief even as its wealth and liberties re- 
main the envy of most of the world, and 
while it retains in its hands the thunder- 
bolts of Zeus. 

Fifty-nine year old Americans like me have 
lived for 59 years under a high degree of per- 
sonal freedom. 

Perhaps it might be in order if a 19-year- 
old, sitting at the feet of Jane Fonda, began 
to wonder how many years of freedom he'll 
have. 
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THE ENVIRONMENT—PAST, PRES- 
ENT, AND PLUPERFECT 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. Speak- 
er, Prof. Abel Wolman of the Johns Hop- 
kins University has been of great help to 
the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee over the years. His reasoned 
views on environmental problems stem 
from a long productive career in public 
health. He recently has commented on 
the negativism and gloom of current at- 
titudes toward applied science. Dr. Wol- 
man observes: 


Can we make environmental progress with- 
out eroding the institutions which protect 
against the arbitrary, the foolish and the 
destructive under the guise of protecting us 
against the evils of environmental degrada- 
tion? Here I rely upon the intuitive wisdom 
of the future, so frequently manifest in the 
common man. The pendulum will swing back 
to the recognition that universal prohibition 
of ecologic sin does not provide for the mil- 
lennium. Man, as an endangered species, will 
forever depend upon the fruits of science 
and technology, tempered by statesmen’s ca- 
pacities for selection and priority. 


I commend his thoughts to my col- 
leagues and insert the text of Dr. Wol- 
man’s paper at this point in the RECORD: 

THE ENVIRONMENT—PAST, PRESENT, AND 

PLUPERFECT 


(By Abel Welman) 


Some forty years ago, Morris R. Cohen, a 
thoughtful observer of the social scene, made 
the pertinent observation that: “in law as 
in other social fields the very vitality of our 
interests makes us passionately espouse half- 
truths and zealously exclude the vision of 
those who see the opposing and supple- 
mentary half-truth.” (Morris R. Cohen, Law 
and the Social Order. Harcourt Brace and 
Company, New York, 1933.) 

Even at the risk of endangering my pro- 
fessional reputation, the comment above 
describes, perhaps with reasonable accuracy, 
the environment discussions in the climate 
of today. The Diogenes, in search of a 
balanced view and a statesman willing to 
espouse it, must have diligence, eternal hope 
and the patience of Job. 

This paper undertakes to review the past 
and present environment, with a look at the 
desired Utopia of the future—the “pluper- 
fect”—not in the grammarian’s sense, but in 
its generic meaning of the “more than per- 
fect’! 

Before sailing into these treacherous seas, 
let me say that I am jor protecting and en- 
hancing the quality of life and that I am 
against the degradation of the environment. 
The “quality of life’ and “degradation”, 
bandied about with flourishing pennants, 
mean different things, to different people, at 
different times. The concepts are not ab- 
solutes (though some use them so), but re- 
lative terms, each frequently in complete 
competition with the views of others. As a 
further setting for this journey, we need to 
be constantly reminded that wherever man 
is, whatever he does, when he eats, works, 
plays, sleeps or lectures he changes the 
ecology of his environment. Man thus is the 
creator of environmental determinants of 
both good and evil. The challenge in our 
society is to maintain a balance between 
them with maximum logic, wisdom and hu- 
manity. We do not meet the issues by un- 
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bridled chaos or by a swift retreat to the 
“good old past.” 


THE REMOTE PAST 


The Director of the U.S. Geological Survey 
reminded us recently that, over the mil- 
lennia of the past, rivers were dirty long 
before man arrived on the scene. Inexorably 
the rains that fell and still fall upon the 
U.S. bring with them, annually, more than 
4 million tons of table salt, 244 million tons 
of sodium sulphate and 36 million tons of 
calcium compounds. It was not his view that 
these characteristics of nature’s behavior 
provided any warrant for man adding to his 
loads, infinitesimal as they are in relation 
to nature’s contributions, without assessing 
the benefits and nazards of his actions. The 
geologic and geographic realities, however, 
must be borne in mind when we rush to- 
ward “instant” solutions to environmental 
disabilities. The “instant enzyme” of tele- 
vision promise is not yet at hand. 

Your own State Geologist, John C. Frye, 
has recently commented in a similiar vein: 
(John C. Frye, A Geologist Views the Envi- 
ronment. Environmental Geology Notes, Illi- 
nois State Geological Survey. February 1971, 
No. 42.) “The Earth is known to be several 
billion years old, and the geologic record of 
physical events and life-forms on the earth 
is reasonably good for more than the most 
recent 500 million years. Throughout this 
span of known times the environment has 
been constantly changing—sometimes very 
slowly, but at other times, quite rapidly. ... 
Less than 20000 years ago the area occupied 
by such cities as Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, and Toronto were deeply buried under 
the glacial ice.” 

Twelve thousand years ago, this great area, 
in which I speak, drained to the Gulf of 
Mexico rather than to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Some in the audience might still have pre- 
ferred this contingency, but Frye simply 
listed these facts to emphasize that the en- 
vironment is a dynamic system that “must 
be accommodated by man’s activities, rather 
than a static, unchanging system that can 
be ‘preserved’.” 

The persistent and strident belief of many 
that negativism toward any proposal leads 
to an ecological heaven, will have rude 
awakening when the consequences, tangible 
and intangible, of retreat to a non-existent 
past come due. 


THE LESS REMOTE PAST 


Those who would retreat, with the nos- 
talgia for imaginary Thoreau-like environ- 
ments, either have short memories or do not 
read while they run. The reports by Chad- 
wick in England, Stephen Smith in New 
York City and Lemuel Shattuck in Mas- 
sachusetts should be required reading by the 
militant advocates of a return to some early 
Utopia. Turning off the electricity, reducing 
water use to that of less favored countries, 
reverting to so-called nature’s foods, using 
your sewage on your own household lot, are 
the serious proposals of the day at State and 
Federal legislative hearings. 

What was it like for the people a century 
or more ago? Sir Edwin Chadwick gives a 
reasonably accurate picture of the environ- 
ment in the mid-nineteenth century in Lon- 
don. It had its counterparts in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Washington and other 
American cities. As was and still is the Brit- 
ish custom to recognize its problems, the 
Government announced a Royal Commission 
in 1832 to study the problems of the poor. 
Fortunately, Chadwick was one of the assist- 
ant commissioners. For the next 25 years, he 
was the great social reformer, continuously 
and persistently obnoxious in disclosing the 
sanitary mess in which, not only the poor, 
but the rich wallowed. 

It is not surprising that his reports, each 
a masterpiece of exposition, were focused pri- 
marily upon “the great preventatives (of 
squalor and disease) of drainage, street and 
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house cleaning by means of supplies of water 
and improved sewerage, and especially the 
introduction of chapter and more efficient 
modes of removing noxious refuse from the 
towns, are operations for which aid must be 
sought from the science of the civil engineer, 
and from the phyician .. .” 

Periodically, cholera raged through the 
cities. Death rates were considered normal 
at 23 per 1000. Present rates are less than 
10. In the generation of white males born 
in the 1840's less than 60 percent survived 
to age 20. Of those born in the 1960's, by 
contrast, over 96 percent will live to that 
age. Likewise, the expectation of life at birth 
was then between 30 and 40 years. Today, it 
is at the level of 70 years! 

Further elaborate comparisons of the past 
with the “evil” present would do no more 
than suggest that the past was far from the 
Elysium envisioned by the prophets of doom 
and the haters of cities. Realistic reminders 
of the dismal environmental past are still 
close at hand in the bustees of Calcutta, the 
favellas of Brazil and the villas misereres of 
the Argentine. 

THE PRESENT 


In the United States, a new empire of some 
50,000,000 people has been created since the 
1940’s, reaching a total figure in 1970 of 205,- 
000,000. With the most modest of estimates, 
another empire of 50,000,000 will be with us 
by the year 2000. No matter how successful 
the “zero growth” zealots may be, engineers, 
doctors, economists, sociologists, political 
Scientists, statesmen et al will have to pro- 
vide the whole spectrum of environmental 
services to an additional 100,000,000 men, 
women and children. For them to survive, 
energy will be required, industrial products 
must be manufactured, food will have to be 
grown, houses, water and wastes will have to 
be serviced. No amount of idealistic incan- 
tation or King Chanute behavior will stem 
the tides of industrialization, urbanization 
and consumerism. Decrying the past, mass 
self-flagellation, recrimination and prohibi- 
tory decrees will not meet these demands 
now at our respective doorsteps. 

Before moving on to the design of the 
future, and its implications, it is well to dis- 
pose of a few dramatic myths still actively 
peddiled by the prophets of global doom. Dur- 
ing July 1970, about 100 scientists and pro- 
fessionals met for a month on the campus of 
Williams College in Massachusetts. They con- 
ducted a study of critical environmental 
problems, concerned mainly with the con- 
sequences of pollution in climate, ocean ecol- 
ogy and large, terrestrial, eco-systems. Their 
findings, in brief, are essential prerequisites 
to any planning conception for the world of 
the future. They are: 

(a) The likelihood or direct climate change 
in this century resulting from CO, is small, 
but its long term potential consequences are 
so large that much more must be learned... . 

(b) Although by the year 2000 we expect 
global thermal power output to be six times 
the present level, we do not expect it to affect 
global climate. 

(c) Atmospheric oxygen is practically con- 
stant. It varies neither over time (since 1910) 
nor regionally. It is always very close to 20.946 
percent. Calculations show that depletion of 
oxygen by burning all the recoverable fossil 
fuels in the world would reduce it only to 
20.800 percent. 

To these items, I add a few other findings 
which haye been successfully documented 
here and abroad, as follows: 

(a) The quality of rivers in the U.S. and 
in England has not been completely degraded 
over the last 50 years. The Thames is better 
today than it has been in over 100 years. The 
majority of the streams in England show sim- 
ilar improvement in the last two decades. 
Some major rivers in the U.S. have not been 
degraded since the 1930’s and some are of 
better quality. 

(b) Lake Erie is not “dead”. 
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(c) The atmosphere over London, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Baltimore and others is 
greatly improved over 25 years ago. 

One must concede that these myths offer 
much grist for political speeches, particu- 
larly in election years. They serve no useful 
purpose, however, in providing lessons for 
maximum ecological balance in the years to 
come. Only science and technology can pos- 
sibly provide the safeguards society must 
have if it is to capture that cherished quality 
of life each man seeks in his own definition. 
The future will have its environmental prob- 
lems, Many of us not only confront them, 
but have the confidence they may be re- 
solved—given the will and the money. 


THE PLUPERFECT 


What is this world we seek? History has 
many lessons in our search for the perfect 
society—most of it strewn with failures. Per- 
haps, our “unperfect” world can only be re- 
designed toward improvement rather than 
perfection. Of the great idealists of history, 
perhaps no one left for posterity so high a 
vision of Utopia as Sir Thomas More. Since 
the early sixteenth century his conception 
has guided the old and inspired the young 
with the hope that somewhere on this earth 
life would be sweet, free from battle, and 
peopled by the generous and helpful. Yet, the 
vision has always remained unfulfilled. Ken- 
neth Clark put his finger, perhaps, on the 
missing ingredient, in his recent comment 
on Sir Thomas More: “himself was a noble 
idealist, too good for the world of action 
where he sometimes lost his way,” 1 

How can we prevent ourselves from losing 
our way in our trek toward a better environ- 
ment? Let us review some of the pitfalls 
which confront us. 

(a) Science and Technology: Some believe 
that the major threat to our existence lies in 
the very attributes of our past—namely in 
the sins engendered by the great advances 
in science and technology. This self-flagel- 
lation has become the hallmark of even some 
scientists and technologists in their public 
testimony, lurid with hyperbole. 

E. J. Mishan, a London economist, recently 
viewed the future in this gloomy perspective: 
“Try as I might, then, it appears that I am 
destined to end on a pessimistic note after 
all. To the effect, in sum, that in their de- 
spair, or greed, or both, men haye come to 
place their faith in research, what they rev- 
erently call ‘scientific research’. For deliv- 
erance they turn from Mammon to Science. 
And when the time comes, Science, in its 
turn, will consign them to oblivion.” * 

How true is all this attack? Are we basking 
in the delusion that science and technology 
are in reality the instrumentalities of civil- 
ization? Let us look at the record once again. 

I have already pointed out that a hundred 
and fifty years ago, life was brief; for most, 
life expectancy was 38 years. Life was hard. 
The work week was 72 hours. The average pay 
was $300 per year. A dishwasher, a vacuum 
cleaner, a macerator—the housewife’s relief 
and the doomsday prophet’s anathema—were 
never heard of. The food was monotonous 
and scarce. The winters were harsh and the 
summers difficult. Epidemics were frequent 
and severe. In this region, malaria was prey- 
alent and typhoid fever killed annually at 
the rate of 50 to 75 per 100,000 people. This 
rehearsal can be expanded ten-fold, Its im- 
port is only that those dreadful days were 
eliminated for most people, but not yet for 
all, by science and technology. 

It is true that these same forces brought 
in their wake less salutary effects, some dis- 
regard of the amenities and of esthetics, some 
destruction of the environment and of our 
natural resources. On balance, however, the 
lot of man was significantly improved. Our 
responsibility today is clear. It is not to 
bemoan the past, to derogate the present 
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and to fear the future. It is rather to assess 
the prospect and its challenges and to meet 
them with a real understanding that they 
must be encountered with a faithful ac- 
ceptance of ecologic equilibrium. Despair has 
never been man’s best guide. The better mood 
is to view the future with hope, blinded nei- 
ther by simplistic doom or by effortless wish- 
ful thinking. 

We shall increasingly learn how to meet 
the hazards and insults of the old and new 
technologies, esthetically and with minimum 
damage to social, behavioral and natural 
values. There is reasonable basis for assum- 
ing that we can be successful, as shown by 
the progress in the past, and the structures, 
facilities and services which cover the coun- 
try. That some of these do not fulfill all 
the highest desires of man is a demonstra- 
tion only of our frailty, not of our devasta- 
tion. 

(b) Politics: Alexis de Toqueville, in 1852 
spoke before the French Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences. The speech has only 
recently been published in English. In his 
characteristic fashion he analyzed the prob- 
lems of politics as they still confront us in 
this or any other country. We shall forever 
concern ourselves with whether there is a 
science of politics and, if so, how best man 
may be subjected to painless, useful and 
permanent discipline, in place of painful, de- 
structive and evanescent chaos. 

Those of us who view the political scene 
vis a vis environmental debates may easily 
despair at the vagaries of political leaders, 
swaying wildly with the winds of doctrine. 
The central theme of all revolves around the 
beauties of enhancing the quality of life— 
a policy now virtually approaching a reli- 
gion. Where politics enters the scene is in 
translating the religious tenets into daily 
application, by fiat, by preachment, by brib- 
ery via grants, by penalty, and by reprisal. 
Although it is still too early to determine the 
validities of these approaches, one has the 
uncomfortable feeling that the hopes are not 
being rapidly fulfilled, 

De Toqueville’s warnings in these efforts 
are worth recording here. He points out that 
the practical and militant aspect of politics 
is in providing for passing needs, where it is 
aided by the ephemeral passions of its con- 
temporaries. It is in such an era that we live 
today, where environmental passions run 
high. In every revolution, including our pres- 
ent one, their “leaders do not need our bless- 
ings or our curses, but only our pity, for 
they almost always did otherwise than they 
intended, and in the end arrived at a result 
they detested.” * 

If one reads the militant briefs of today, 
with their recriminations of society in gen- 
eral, and, in particular, of government, in- 
dustry, law and the courts, one cannot es- 
cape their tacit conclusion that the world 
would be saved if all these artifacts of civ- 
ilization were swept away. De Toqueville 
properly reminds us that “revolution and 
liberty are two words which in history must 
be kept carefully apart. The First Consul, 
who personified the French Revolution and 
continued it after his own fashion, was none- 
theless one of the greatest enemies of liberty 
the world has ever known.” 2 

Can we make environmental progress with- 
out eroding the institutions which protect 
people against the arbitrary, the foolish and 
the destructive under the guise of protecting 
us against the evils of environmental degra- 
dation? Here I rely upon the intuitive wis- 
dom of the future, so frequently manifest in 
the common man. The pendulum will swing 
back to the recognition that universal pro- 
hibition of ecologic sin does not provide for 
the millinitum. Man, as an endangered spe- 
cies, will forever depend upon the fruits of 
science and technology, tempered by states- 
men’s capacities for selection and priority. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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(c) The Law: The abiding faith in the law 
has ancient and warranted roots. Today's 
picture of meeting our environmental ills 
by legislative fiat is, however, an extension 
of faith almost to the point of hysteria. 
Here I should like to distinguish between 
@ passionate concern for conservation and 
a hysterical attack upon any who suggest 
that a happy mean is necessary between pres- 
ervation and growth and development. 

We witness today the proliferation of laws, 
unlikely to be enforced, which seek to meet 
all debatable issues by suits, penalties, es- 
pionage and even blackmail via communica- 
tions media. Some of these views are exem- 
plified by one of the strong advocates of “en- 
vironmental law,” Professor Joseph L. Sax, at 
the University of Michigan. In opposition 
stands, among others, Professor Louis L. 
Jaffe of the Harvard Law School. 

Professor Sax has considerable impatience 
with present procedures, both in administra- 
tion and in courts, in defending the en- 
vironment. He would like to universalize citi- 
zen action and to enforce greater concern 
with environmental impact in all decision 
making. Professor Jaffe believes that en- 
vironmental considerations can and should 
be given a very high priority, within the legal 
framework now in existence. He goes fur- 
ther in emphasizing that “courts should con- 
clude that a serious environmenal impact 
must be justified by relevant and weighty 
considerations. . . . Merely verbal, trivial or 
marginal factors should be disregarded as 
frivolous. Needs must be verified; alterna- 
tives must be explored; and costs of alterna- 
tives must be quantified.” + 

One might well test many of the procla- 
mations, regulations and laws against these 
specifications. In not too many of these, 
which flow weekly from Washington, are 
these sound criteria obeyed. Professor Jaffe 
goes on to say “the now fashionable theory 
is that administration cannot be trusted to 
take important initiatives altering the status 
quo where as courts are for more dependably 
‘with it’.”* In order to meet these attacks, 
administrative agencies rush to prove that 
they can be as arbitrary as any devout en- 
vironmental impact novitiate. 

I share the thoughtful view that agen- 
cies are capable of effective action, deeply 
considered and well supported, provided they 
can free themselves reasonably effectively 
from vociferous intimidation and high dec- 
ibel recrimination, often by minority groups 
with the best of intentions. “Unless this 
comes about ... the possibilities of effec- 
tive and broadscale environmental protec- 
tion action are not very good, since the 
courts without powerful and continuous 
administrative initiatives cannot... ac- 
complish a great deal.” © 

In all of these discussions, one finds a 
deep-seated faith in the efficacy of law in 
resolving major issues of human behavior. 
Few studies of such efficacy are really at 
hand. One might well question whether the 
faith is fully warranted. Many years ago a law 
was passed for one of the Maryland coun- 
ties which prohibited the discharge of sew- 
age, treated or untreated, into any receiving 
body of water. It is perhaps still on the 
books. Aside from the deep satisfaction at 
its passage enjoyed by its sponsors, the re- 
sults were nil. 

One of the few serious inquiries in this 
field was made by a National Water Re- 
sources Committee at the request of the 
Congress in 1939. The Report found, as one 
might expect, that strong legislative sanc- 
tions for enforcement of stream pollution 
abatement in the States were in no way re- 
lated to favorable results. Strong administra- 
tors, with weak laws, showed greater ac- 
complishments than weak administrators 
with strong prohibitory statutes. 

It is probably still true today as stated in 
1939: “Experience in the United States and 
abroad shows that enforcement powers, no 
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matter how strong are of little avail unless 
supplemented by knowledge of practicable 
treatment methods and by means of financ- 
ing the needed works. If suitable methods 
and adequate funds are available, in com- 
bination with enlightened public opinion, 
enforcement rarely is necessary.” ° 

Of more importance, however, than these 
considerations in enforcement are the in- 
creasing evidences of hasty, ill considered 
and intimidating requirements in areas of 
complex scientific nature. Some of these, of 
long term implications, are in the decisions 
regarding DDT, lead in gasoline, and so- 
called thermal pollution. It is doubtful 
whether these and other materials were sub- 
jected to the deep and thoughtful consider- 
ation which their overall significance to so- 
ciety warranted. 

The prohibition of lead in gasoline has 
little public health significance and prob- 
ably less smog advantage than its new and 
old substitutes. Although it had minimal 
health significance, it has maximum televi- 
sion and newspaper appeal. Four hundred 
thousand cases in the U.S. of lead poison- 
ing in children, largely in ghetto areas, de- 
served, however, only four lines, once, in the 
daily newspapers, 

Hearings on the aboltion of DDT deterio- 
rated in many instances to mob intimida- 
tion of those courageous souls who dared to 
suggest that the use of this insecticide had 
saved the lives of millions of people. Where 
its use had been discontinued, as in Ceylon 
in the 1960's, over 600,000 cases of malaria 
were reported in 1968 and the first quarter of 
1969. Unfortunately, no substitute has been 
found for DDT and its high efficiency in the 
prevention of malaria, yellow fever and ty- 
phus. Some 1300 compounds have so far 
been tested for replacement by the World 
Health Organization, in cooperation with 
several national agencies. Not one has meas- 
ured up to DDT. It is true of insecticides, as 
of beneficial drugs, that they may be harmful 
if misused. A total ban would be even more 
harmful. Yet the rush for zero constituents of 
everything—with an assumed zero risk 
world—is the slogan of the day, even in the 
law. 

In the case of the discharge of thermal 
units, chaos still prevails, while officials vie 
with each other in announcing requirements 
bearing little or no relationship to demon- 
strated ecologic hazard or advantage. In 
many instances, the effort is directed more 
toward winning popularity contests than to 
assessing scientific validity. 

(d) Economics: It is rare to find directives 
publicly supported by any statement of eco- 
nomic impact. The clamor for parallel state- 
ments of environmental impact, to the ex- 
clusion of all other considerations is under- 
standable. For so long these important eco- 
logic aspects were never spelled out, so that 
demands for their elaboration are persuasive. 
Perhaps, it is not too much to prophesy that, 
before long, pressures will mount to add to 
these displays, corresponding pictures of the 
effects of each decision on the economy of 
the region, county or globe. Broad assess- 
ments of the present era of negativism re- 
main to be made, while debates in Congress 
are already under way to provide the official 
forum for the assessment of the technologic 
proposals for the future. 

I expressed a mounting concern regarding 
the absence of such assessment of current 
decisions in 1968, in the following terms: 
“In this effort to improve the quality of the 
air, a number of stumbling blocks arise. 
They include the difficulty of identifying 
relative causes and origins of pollution, of 
measuring the effects on man, plant, animal 
life, and property, of evaluating and setting 
reasonable limits on discharged constituents, 
of assessing technological means of correc- 
tion, of determining costs and benefits and 
of understanding economic impacts.” 7 

In April 1971, Dr. Houthakker, a member 
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of the National Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, joined the mounting chorus of people 
who feel that the time is ripe for a detailed 
examination of our desires for a fresh qual- 
ity of life, by listing at what tangible and 
intangible price. He charges that the advo- 
cates of the dominance of human ecology 
make up for the absence of empirical evi- 
dence “by a liberal supply of horror stories 
that make the description of economics as 
the dismal science obsolete. ... The fact 
that in the field of human ecology it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
science and science fiction should not lead 
us to the conclusion that environmental 
problems are not serious... . Pollyanish 
though It may seem, the economist may rea- 
sonably start out from the assumption that 
mankind will be with us for some time to 
come. Like most economic problems, the 
problem of the environment is primarily one 
of choice. . . . The question then arises how 
clean is clear.” * 

He goes on to point out how widely the 
estimates of pollution control costs can vary. 
In the case of copper smelters, for example, 
the estimates, for controlling emissions into 
the air, range from one cent per pound of 
copper to 5 or 6 cents, depending on whether 
one believes the official or the industry. As 
to the everpresent conflict between the needs 
of the economy and the needs of the environ- 
ment, he feels “the search for perfection is 
not likely to serve us well; instead the rule 
of reason should prevail.” 

The lst of basic conflicts noted above con- 
tinues to grow as people grow in numbers 
and desires. The hope that these two phe- 
nomena will disappear is wishful thinking. 
It becomes compulsory, therefore, for society 
to recognize that the easy road to Utopia 
by saying “no” to all programs and projects 
is doomed to fall. Wise adjudication, obvious- 
ly, must prevail for new energy requirements, 
for new water impoundments, for incinerators 
or substitutes therefor, for Alaska oil de- 
velopment, for Rotterdam expansion by fill- 
ing wetlands, and myriads of other necessi- 
ties for man’s continued existence. It takes 
no great stroke of genius to stop everything. 

The wholesome concern about the en- 
vironment will be served best by intelligent 
ordering of our values and priorities. The 
underpinning for such ordering lies not in 
collapse of activity, but in the best assess- 
ments we are capable of on each conflicting 
issue that confronts us. Those who charge 
full steam ahead and “damn the torpedoes” 
are not the best leaders for winning the war 
to protect the quality of life. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


One of the curiosities of the present climate 
is that environmental health considerations 
are distinguished primarily by their complete 
absence in most governmental decisions. The 
words appear generally in preambles to legis- 
lative acts. The reality, however, is that 
budget allowances are infinitesimal and at 
the bottom of the heap. Yet, officials are 
under the uncomfortable duress of justifying 
many of their dicta and standards on the 
basis of protecting the health of the pub- 
lic—whether it is so or not. This stance must 
stem from the feeling that the public is still 
impressed with this argument, whereas it 
might not be too persuaded by the emphasis 
on the alligator, the seal or the bald eagle. 

The low status of health evidence input is 
unfortunate, since both positive and nega- 
tive epidemiologic data are increasingly avail- 
able on the impact of pollution on man. 
National and international research on the 
health implications is extensive and long 
term. Their financial support is amazingly 
meager, although their long term value in 
assessing policy and practice and in the 
illumination of choices for action is im- 
measurable. 

Without belaboring this significant defi- 
ciency in the U.S. and probably elsewhere, it 
is well to record here the observations on 
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air quality standards by the most recent 
World Health Organization Expert Commit- 
tee. Their findings are equally applicable to 
other environmental determinants. They 
stated in 1969: “Such standards should be 
based on sound scientific evidence as sup- 
plied by air quality guides; however, other 
considerations—including economic factors 
and technological feasibility—must be taken 
into account in establishing them ... the 
establishment of standards is a social and 
political decision that attempts to balance 
the costs of pollution abatement against 
its benefits. . . . Such factors have been 
evaluated only sporadically and inconsist- 
ently, and the improvement of such esti- 
mates would be of significant help in the 
establishment of standards.” 1° 

We might well ask whether we actually 
follow these specifications in our official 
practices. The evidence is slim! 


MONEY AND MANAGEMENT 


The environment will not be made over, 
even slowly, without money and manage- 
ment—with lots of each! Both of these de- 
ficiencies are passed over lightly in public 
discussion. Massive grants-in-aid evaporate 
with budget deficits and inflation. The “car- 
rot” crop suffers from long term drought, 
even though the Alice-in-Wonderland belief 
still persists with much of the public that 
somehow this money does not come out of 
our own pockets. Santa Claus is wonderful 
with his largesse, when he comes. 

An equally serious problem of moving for- 
ward lies in the absence of appropriate man- 
agerial institutions to provide necessary cor- 
rectives. A tremendous gap exists between 
the proposals for political re-structuring of 
local governments, in myriads of inquiries 
and reports, and the creation of regional 
governmental units. It is not obvious that 
local governments can be rapidly enticed 
into releasing some of their prerogatives to 
overlying agencies to ensure broader effi- 
ciency and economy. Until now, reluctance 
is great and successes few. 

Both fiscal and organizational resources 
required are great, but not too great for the 
U.S., if they are intelligently husbanded and 
perpetually reimbursed. It is inescapable, of 
course, that, when confronted with the 
price of environmental enhancement, the 
public will have to evaluate priorities, choices 
and alternatives. One might even predict 
that when all these are made visible, the 
electorate may decide to use the elusive 
public dollar, for schools, houses, medical 
care, wilderness areas, bowling alleys, or 
beauty shops. 

IN SUMMARY 


Man has always used and misused his 
environment. He has rarely consciously done 
his bookkeeping regularly enough to take 
stock of his assets and debits. With the tre- 
mendous growth in population, in urbaniza- 
tion and in industrialization, the truth is 
thrust upon him that beneficent and dele- 
terious results flow from his behavior. How 
this realization came about dramatically in 
the 1960's I leave to the historian. 

The ecologist, reincarnated from Haeckel's 
definition of 100 years ago, has become the 
present-day Messiah to lead us into a saner 
world. He has done his job well in remind- 
ing all that every action carries its own reac- 
tion—sometimes good and soemtimes evil. 
As has always been the case with Messiahs, 
their followers demand salvation quickly 
and distrust non-believers—perhaps would 
even destroy them, legally, of course. Proph- 
ets of eternal doom have marched consist- 
ently through history and the portents have 
been postponed from time to time as wiser 
oracles became less quantitative. 

What is true is that we have a list of 
innumerable environmental problems. Gen- 
erally, we are too slow in correcting them, 
although the record will show that we have 
not done too badly. Instant enzymes are not 
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characteristic of human behavior—they may 
not even be so good in soaps! 

Industry which, in truth, provided a stand- 
ard of living previously unheard of in history, 
at the same time invariably lagged behind 
in its own housekeeping. Its revival of social 
responsibility is visible. It is hoped that this 
will continue to grow, without the necessity 
of countervailing government fiat, blackmail 
or penalty. Destruction of the goose that lays 
golden eggs did not work even in the fairy 
tale. 

Retreat to the past Is impossible, even for 
those few who enshrine it. The past was 
imperfect, sad for many, and dangerous to 
all. 


The decision is a clear one. The future can 
be better, however measured. The tools for 
a sane world are either here or around the 
corner. As always, they are only used when 
we have the mind or the will to pick them 
up and put them to work. 

Let no one assume that the task will be 
simple. The enyironment is complex, al- 
though not nearly so fragile, in general, as 
some suggest. It has good millennia of change 
and will continue on its way. Our respon- 
sibility is to adjust to change, somewhat 
gingerly, with the maximum of wisdom and 
logic that we can summon up. Fear, delu- 
sion, and even hysteria make poor guides on 
this journey. Even in mythology, the cou- 
rageous navigator was increasingly able to 
steer safely between the hazardous waters 
of Scylla and Charybdis. 
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JOE FELKNOR 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I regret to 
inform my colleagues about the death of 
Mr. Joe Felknor, a prominent attorney 
in Dandridge, Tenn. Mr. Felknor is the 
brother of my good friend, Leon Felknor, 
of Houston. 

Although he never held public office, 
Joe was actively interested in the affairs 
of his State and Nation, and he worked 
hard for good government. I wish that 
every American shared his interest and 
concern about the wellbeing of our coun- 
try. 

I join his family and many friends in 
mourning his death. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE OF LINCOLN 
PARK, MICH. 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the city of Lincoln Park, in my congres- 
sional district, is celebrating its golden 
jubilee this year—the 50th anniversary 
of its founding as a village in 1921. 

To mark this historic event, Lincoln 
Park City officials have designated June 
28 as the highlight of the celebration, 
and have made plans for an eventful 
program to mark the occasion. A coordi- 
nating committee of seven persons have 
been named—Lawrence Bailey, William 
S. Mellus, Alexander Petri, Davig Nagy, 
George Chelenyak, Joseph Renier, and 
Vernon Stough. 

Civic organizations, businessmen, and 
residents are being asked to join in the 
golden jubilee observance. 

Lincoln Park, a community of nearly 
6 square miles, was carved from Ecorse 
Township, one of the original Wayne 
County townships created by the Mich- 
igan Territorial Legislature in 1827. 
From this township have been created 
nearly a dozen cities comprising what is 
today known as the Downriver Area— 
being “down” the river from Detroit. 

The intersection of Fort Street and 
Southfield Road—then called the St. 
Cosme Line and later State Street—has 
traditionally been the “center” of the 
city. Once known as Quandt’s Corners, 
the intersection was the site of a grocery 
store and saloon in the late 1800’s. 

Henry Ford’s famous “Five-Dollar- 
Day” at the nearby Ford Rouge plant in 
1918 provided the spark which launched 
Lincoln Park on its way to citydom. 
Thousands of new Ford employees 
flocked to the area seeking homes, and 
the years following World War I saw a 
gigantic real estate boom. Subdivisions 
were laid out, and new business enter- 
prises were begun. 

Incorporation as a village in 1921 was 
followed by reincorporation 4 years later 
as a city. Expansion slowed down during 
the depression years of the 1930’s, but 
the Second World War brought another 
period of growth. The Federal census of 
1930 listed Lincoln Park as the 34th city 
in Michigan, with a population of 12,336. 
By 1940, Lincoln Park ranked 26th with 
15,236, and in 1950 reached the top 20, 
with 29,265 inhabitants. 

By 1960, Lincoln Park’s 56,933 popula- 
tion made it Michigan’s 12th largest city. 
The 1970 census listed 52,984 residents, 
indicating that Lincoln Park’s growth 
had leveled off. 

Intelligent city planning has made 
Lincoln Park a modern, attractive com- 
munity. The city was among the first in 
Michigan to conduct urban renewal pro- 
grams during the late 1950’s and early 
1960's. Enlightened and farsighted city 
officials have drafted and enforced tight 
planning and zoning laws to protect the 
high-class residential character of the 
community, while providing convenient 
commercial areas. 
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For a comparatively young city, Lin- 
coln Park has developed a strong civic 
spirit, manifested in active civic organi- 
zations, many churches, and a highly 
visible municipal pride. 

The current “family” of city officials 
includes Robert DeMars, mayor; Max F. 
Schiebold, council president; George A. 
Barber, Russell V. White—both former 
mayors—Arnold C. Gregory, Frank La- 
Fata and Victor Bonora, councilmen; 
Clarence A. Hicks, treasurer; Frances 
Marcelonis, acting city clerk; William 
T. Chapman, municipal judge; John A. 
Aloisi, associate judge; Kenneth Mixter, 
city attorney; Robert Duncan, police 
chief; Clarence Bay, fire chief; Dr. 
Paul P. Walter, health officer; Lester 
Porath, assessor; Edward Figure, con- 
troller; Emmanuel Gorland, director 
of community improvement; Michael T 
Knowles, superintendent of public serv- 
ices, and John Powell, purchasing agent 

Members of the board of education 
include Joseph W. Unger, president; 
Charles L. Higgins, vice president; 
Christopher E. Smith, secretary; Rich- 
ard P. Richardson, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Cleola Haas, Mrs. Carmen Queen, and 
Richard Petoskey, trustees. 

To this outstanding group of officials, 
and to all the citizens of Lincoln Park, 
I offer my congratulations on the occa- 
sion of the golden jubilee. I am proud 
indeed to represent the city of Lincoln 
Park in the U.S. Congress, and I call 
upon my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives to join me in wishing 
Lincoln Park many more half centuries 
of progress. 


YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER CLEANUP 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Corps of Engineers sponsors a clean- 
up of the Youghiogheny River in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia. I 
attended the kickoff of this year’s cam- 
paign last Sunday and was very im- 
pressed with the dedication of all con- 
cerned in this effort. Mr. Marlin Lawson 
of Friendsville, Md., the Friendsville Rod, 
Boat, & Gun Club, and Mr. Burl B. Mc- 
Vicker, Reservoir Manager, Monongahela 
Area, U.S. Corps of Engineers were my 
hosts. 

In 1967, the first year of the organized 
cleanup campaign, the citizen partici- 
pating collected over 4,000 oil drums from 
the Youghiogheny. This is hard work, but 
the people involved know how heartening 
the results are. I was greatly impressed 
by the civic pride and community spirit 
of the participants. 

I would like to commend all the par- 
ticipants who have made past campaigns 
and are making this one a success. The 
Corps of Engineers and the citizens of 
the Youghiogheny River Valley have set 
an example for other areas of the country 
to follow. I know the campaign, which 
ends July 4, will be a success. 
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CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING—THE 
SITUATION IN CONNECTICUT 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 197/ 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, *hildhood 
lead poisoning is a disease wich takes 
its toll nationwide. That is why pre- 
liminary requests for funding have been 
submitted to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare from cities 
across the country—Cincinnati, Denver, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, Omaha, Mo- 
bile, Nashville, Saginaw, Rochester, San 
Francisco, San Antonio, and many 
others. 

In Connecticut, the Connecticut Chap- 
ter of the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics last year launched a campaign to 
eliminate lead poisoning in New Haven 
and other Connecticut cities. Initiation 
of this program was spurred by a sur- 
vey conducted by the University of 
Rochester in March of 1968, which re- 
vealed that New Haven reported more 
lead poisoning cases per 100,000 people 
than any other city in the United 
States—22 for each 100,000 people. 

The April 1, 1970, issue of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics Newsletter 
detailed these activities in an article en- 
titled “Connecticut Chapter Launches 
Multifaceted State Program To Combat 
Lead Poisoning”: 

CONNECTICUT CHAPTER LAUNCHES MULTIPFAC- 
ETED STATE PROGRAM To COMBAT LEAD POI- 
SONING 
The Connecticut Chapter recently launched 

an innovative legislative and educational 

program to eliminate lead poisoning in New 

Haven and in other cities throughout Con- 

necticut. 

MULTIFACETED PROGRAM 

The program includes liaison with key 
state and city legislators; delivery of testi- 
mony by chapter representatives before 
House Committees conducting hearings on 
lead poisoning; mailing of letters supporting 
such legislation; review of new legislative 
proposals concerning the problem, and pub- 
lic education programs. 

The Chapter efforts have paid off in such 
tangible results as passage of Connecticut 
Public Health Bill 533—a bill requiring la- 
beling of paint containing poisonous sub- 
stances, 

SPURRED BY SURVEY 

Initiation of this multifaceted program 
was spurred by a survey conducted by the 
University of Rochester, New York, in March 
of 1968, which revealed that New Haven re- 
ported more lead poisoning cases per 100,000 
people than any other city in the United 
States. New Haven had 22 cases of lead poi- 
soning reported for each 100,000 people as 
compared, for example, to New York City 
which reported 7.5 for every 100,000. 

FIRST STEP 

As a first step toward alleviating the 
causes which contributed to the high rate of 
lead poisoning in New Haven, Carlos B. Zil- 
veti, M.D., F.A.A.P., representing the Con- 
necticut Chapter, enlisted the assistance of 
key legislators to promote new bills to com- 
bat lead poisoning. 

Dr. Zilveti, director of Maternal and Child 
Health, New Haven Department of Health, 
and Dr. Daniel Rowe, associate professor of 
Clinical Pediatrics, Yale University School of 
Medicine, testified before House Committees 
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conducting hearings on proposed legislation 
to control lead poisoning. 

Dr. Zilveti’s and Dr. Rowe's testimony be- 
fore the Connecticut Public Health and Safe- 
ty Committee helped to secure passage of 
Connecticut Public Health Bill 533—Label- 
ing of Paint Containing Poisonous Sub- 
stances. This law requires that paint cans 
containing lead be so labeled. 


SUPPORTING LETTER 


The Connecticut Chapter supported Dr. 
Zilveti'’s and Dr. Rowe's testimony in an of- 
ficial letter to the Connecticut Public Health 
and Safety Committee. 

Dr. Zilveti, in an interview, emphasized 
that the Connecticut Chapter will not be 
content simply with the passage of this leg- 
islation. “One of our goals,” he said, “is to 
see that legislation enacted in Connecticut 
on lead poisoning, as well as other poisonous 
materials, conforms as closely as possible to 
the standards established by the American 
National Standards Institute, Inc. relating 
to specifications to minimize hazards to chil- 
dren from residual surface coating ma- 
terials.” 

As another phase of its program, the Con- 
necticut Chapter is working closely with the 
Governor’s Task Force on Lead Poisoning to 
review new legislative proposals concerning 
lead and other surface coating materials to 
insure that these bills, if possible, meet the 
Institute’s specifications. 


LOCAL EFFORTS 


To educate the public about the lead pois- 
oning problem in New Haven, the Connecti- 
cut Chapter is working through the Hill 
Health Center in the city. Alvin Novack, M.D., 
F.A.A.P., director, Hill Health Center, notic- 
ing the high percentage of lead poisoning in 
children when they were given pediatric 
screening in the Center, initiated an in- 
service training program for his staff to point 
up the causes and effects of lead poisoning. 
The staff, along wih Fellows of the Connecti- 
cut Chapter, and other physicians from 
Yale—New Haven Hospital then began teach- 
ing the people in the community about the 
hazards of lead poisoning. 


CITIZENS FORM GROUP 


As a result of this program, citizens in 
New Haven formed a group which they call 
Citizens Against Lead (CAL). This organiza- 
tion sponsors regular educational sessions on 
lead poisoning; holds block meetings to edu- 
cate the public about lead poisoning; devel- 
ops publicity programs; has conferences with 
city officials, and informs fellow citizens re- 
garding sources of legal redress they may 
take concerning lead poisoning incidents. 

All these efforts, the Connecticut Chapter 
hopes, will drastically reduce the incidence 
of lead poisoning in New Haven and through- 
out the state, and will create a more thor- 
ough public awareness concerning the haz- 
ardous ramifications of the problem. 


REPORT TO NINTH DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following com- 
mentary on the cost of higher education: 

THE Cost OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Few families can now afford to send their 
sons and daughters to college without finan- 
cial aid in some measure. The average an- 
nual cost of higher education for a student 
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varies from about $1,360 at a state university 
to $3,000 at a private institution. And, as if 
that was not enough, the costs show no 
signs of leveling off. 

The high costs of higher education have 
put two-thirds of the Nation’s colleges— 
enrolling three-fourths of our students— 
either in financial difficulty or soon to be 
there. 

Most of the prestigious private institu- 
tions are now out of the reach of students 
from middle-income families. State univer- 
sities are experiencing enormous increases of 
students and a fiscal squeeze which threat- 
ens their ability to provide a quality educa- 
tion. 

The well-being of higher education is vital 
to this nation. It plays a crucial role in pro- 
viding the basic knowledge and the skills 
needed in our complex society and in en- 
hancing the quality of life of the people. A 
substantial investment by all levels of gov- 
ernment and private individuals and orga- 
nizations is essential if the quality and 
growth of higher education is not to be 
curbed at the very time the national need 
for ideas and skills is so crucial. 

The Federal government's response to the 
rising costs of higher education has triggered 
one of the major debates in this session of 
the Congress. The legislation covering stu- 
dent aid is due to expire at the end of June. 
It is estimated that the House Education 
Committee will not finish its deliberation 
on student aid and higher education assist- 
ance for another four to six weeks. 

As Congress seeks the best way to keep 
college education within reach of all quali- 
fied students, regardless of family income, 
the debate has focused on two questions: 

1. Whether the Federal student-aid pro- 
gram should be reoriented to concentrate 
only on students from poor families, and 

2. Whether the financial plight of colleges 
and universities should be relieved through 
direct institutional aid. 

The President has recommended the abol- 
ishment of the present student-aid pro- 
grams of opportunity grants, insured loans 
and work-study programs, and the concen- 
tration of assistance on low-income students. 
He has proposed a $1,400 “floor” of grants 
and low-interest loans to students from the 
poorest families, with Federal assistance 
being cut back sharply as family income 
grows. For those whose families do not qual- 
ify, the President has proposed Federally- 
guaranteed loans at higher interest rates. 
The burden of student loan financing would 
be shifted, under the President's recom- 
mendations, to private funds. 

He opposes direct aid to any institution, 
and has recommended stopping grants and 
low-interest loans to colleges to finance con- 
struction projects, calling instead for pri- 
vate loans which would be underwritten by 
the Federal government. 

Others contend that the present student- 
aid programs should be extended and 
funded at higher levels, They propose that 
a program of institutional aid be estab- 
lished—one which provides direct grants of 
essentially unrestricted funds which col- 
leges and universities could use to help pay 
operating costs, and hopefully, keep tuition 
costs more in line. 

The President’s recommendations, they 
say, ignore growing financial pressures on 
middle-income families with children in 
college, and concentrate what amounts to 
reduced Federal assistance on students from 
lower income families. 

I do not support the proposed restructur- 
ing of student-aid programs. I believe the 
costs of higher education today require a 
broad range of improved student assistance 
programs for those from low and middle- 
income families, including grants, direct 
loans, insured loans, and work-study pay- 
ments. I believe, too, that our institutions 
of higher education need direct, institutional 
aid. 
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PROJECT CANNIKIN—A NUCLEAR 
TEST BLAST IN ALASKA THIS 
YEAR 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
in Anchorage, Alaska, the Atomic 
Energy Commission held hearings to 
gain further information regarding the 
nuclear test to be held later this year 
on Amchitka Island in Alaska. These 
hearings were held at the request of 
Alaska Gov. William A. Egan, and 
brought forward a great deal of con- 
cerned testimony on this proposed 5- 
megaton test. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 4, 1971 on page 18084, Alaska Sena- 
tor MIKE GRAvEL has inserted his own 
testimony at these hearings, as well as the 
testimony of many others who came from 
all over the country at their own ex- 
pense to testify. I commend this testi- 
mony to all interested, and remind you 
that the proposed Alaska nuclear test 
will have a yield substantially larger 
than any previous underground test in 
this country. 

My own testimony, which is included 
here, shared an element of serious con- 
cern with the testimony of nearly every 
person who appeared. 

STATEMENT OF THE Hon, Nick BEGICH 


(Hearings on the Atomic Energy Commission 
on Project Cannikin, Anchorage, Alaska, 
May 28, 1971) 


Thank you for the opportunity to appear 
here today. I believe these hearings are in- 
dispensable to a full evaluation of the Proj- 
ect Cannikin nuclear test, and I am certain 
that the witnesses appearing here will offer 
a great deal of relevant and important testi- 
mony. Considering the unprecedented mag- 
nitude of this nuclear test, it is my desire 
and my understanding that the decision to 
attempt the test or to do so on the present 
schedule is still open pending the results of 
these hearings. In the realization that this 
will be the last test in Alaska and at the 
same time, the largest underground test ever 
in the United States, I believe that the in- 
formation from these hearings can be vital in 
making the final decision. 

For my part, I have examined with great 
interest the various documents prepared by 
the Atomic Energy Commission which relate 
to the proposed Cannikin test and to the 
results of the Milrow test which occurred on 
October 2, 1969. Like any lay person con- 
sidering a project of this type, I am staggered 
by the complexity of the technical consider- 
ations, and somewhat the captive of the in- 
formation put forward by the A.E.C., which is 
advocating the test. 


As I understand it, the A.E.C. proposes, in 
the Autumn of 1971, to explode a nuclear 
device having a force of nearly five megatons, 
and to do so in a chamber 6,000 feet under- 
ground on the island of Amchitka, Alaska. 
For perspective, it might be pointed out that 
the largest prior underground detonation in 
the United States was just over one megaton, 
and that the bomb which destroyed Hiro- 
shima had a yield of only about 20 kilotons. 
After one prior test in the Amchitka area, 
the MILROW test of one megaton in Octo- 
ber, 1969, the A.E.C. has stated that the 
Cannikin test, at this place, at this time, 
and at the five megaton yield level is: 

1. Necessary, and; 
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2. Likely to have only minimal environ- 
mental effects. 

My response to this proposal and to these 
judgments on the part of the Atomic Energy 
Commission cannot be that of an advocate 
in opposition, yet I have serious questions 
remaining in my own mind regarding both 
the necessity and the effects of the test. 
These are the questions which I bring to you 
today in the hope that more satisfactory in- 
formation and thinking may result. I do not 
expect answers to these questions at this 
time. In fact, I believe some of them can 
be answered only with the passage of addi- 
tional time and with the information which 
may be produced at these hearings. Never- 
theless, I believe the people of Alaska de- 
serve the answers in definite form before the 
test is performed. 

My first questions relate to the environ- 
mental impact statement on Project Can- 
nikin. Over a period of time, I haye expressed 
disappointment with the manner in which 
Federal agencies have chosen to comply with 
Section 102 of the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969, and this 102 impact state- 
ment does little to ease that disappointment. 
Section 102 does not seek advocacy of any 
proposed project, but rather full informa- 
tion on its possible environmental effects. 
The results of an inadequately prepared 102 
statement have been made very clear to Alas- 
kans who witnessed the granting of a Fed- 
eral injunction delaying the pipeline because 
the 102 Statement of the Interior Depart- 
ment was insufficient. I believe some of the 
following questions must be answered before 
the Cannikin statement is considered ade- 
quate. 

1. The statement indicates the yield of the 
test as “less than five megatons.” 

a) Is the reason for the ommission of the 
exact yield that it cannot be reliably pre- 
dicted? 

b) Have past nuclear detonations by the 
A.E.C. demonstrated that the yield can sub- 
stantially surpass expectations? 

c) If the yield is 4.9 to 5 megatons, is this 
not five times larger than any previous un- 
derground nuclear test in the United States? 

d) If the yield is five times greater than 
the Milrow test of one megaton, can the pre- 
dictable results be derived by assuming that 
they also will be five times greater, or will 
they be more than five times greater, or 
possibly less? 

2. The statement makes a number of wide- 
ranging predictions concerning Cannikin 
based on the experience of the Milrow test. 
Considering the risks involved, does the 
A.E.C. believe that the results of a single pre- 
test provide sufficient data for an under- 
ground nuclear detonation five times greater 
than any previously attempted? 

3. Regarding the seismic force of the Can- 
nikin test, the A.E.C. predicts that it will be 
“a few tenths of a point higher than the 6.5 
value assigned for Milrow.” 

a) While this sounds like very little, isn't 
it true that this reading is on a logarithmic 
scale which means that a few tenths of a 
point may mean that the force could be as 
much as five or six times greater? 

b) It is my understanding that the 6.5 
reading for Milrow was in excess of pre- 
shot expectations. Is this under-estimate 
also a possibility for Cannikin? 

c) Although I realize that the question of 
this blast acting as a “trigger” for a larger 
earthquake is one subject to differences, is 
it not the case that this test will provide 
a triggering force substantially larger than 
any previous test? 

4. Regarding the possible venting of this 
explosion, and the escape of radioactive 
material into either the atmosphere or the 
ocean: 

a) “Adequate distance from faults,” is 
listed by the A.E.C. as a requirement for the 
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containment of radioactivity, but the Can- 
nikin site is within 3,300 feet of one fault 
and within 2,800 feet of another suspected 
fault. Since the zone of “cracking” around 
the blast will extend according to the A-E.C., 
for a radius of 2,500 feet, might it be advis- 
able to take further time for study of these 
nearby faults, or others presently unknown? 

b) I understand that the Banebury test 
in Nevada in December, 1970 vented without 
a fault, by simply splitting the earth with 
its own pressure. If Banebury can do this 
at a yield of 20 kilotons, is it not a realistic 
fear with Cannikin having a yield of five 
megatons with identified faults nearby? 

5. One of my greatest concerns regarding 
the chance of venting is the possible escape 
of radioactive material into the nearby 
ocean, which supports a commercial fishery 
of tremendous value. Although Amchitka is 
an isolated area, it is one which is familiar 
to Alaskan fishermen. No risk to these fish- 
erles resources can be allowed. 

a) The AE.C. has stated that the migra- 
tion of water having harmful radioactivity 
is so slow as to be of little concern. Is the 
period of less than two years since the Milrow 
test sufficient to judge this process in the 
water migration medium which is present on 
Amchitka, or is additional time desirable? 

b) All descriptions of “safe” contamina- 
tion levels are given by the A.E.C, in terms 
of freshwater, yet greater concern for Canni- 
kin would apply to seawater. Are “safe” con- 
tamination levels also agreed upon and avail- 
able for seawater? 

c) The A.E.C. impact statement minimizes 
the danger of water contamination from the 
bomb by citing a dilution factor of one in 
100,000 parts. Does our Nation’s experience 
with D.D.T. or mercury pollution apply to 
cast doubts on the safety of dillution in the 
case of Cannikin’s radioactive pollution? 

6. In the case of every possible effect of an 
extremely serious nature (earthquake, tidal 
wave, immediate venting into the air or wa- 
ter, or the rapid migration of contaminated 
water), the impact statement assessed the 
chances of such incidents as “remote” or 
“extremely unlikely.” Following such judg- 
ments, no statement indicates what the en- 
vironmental impact of such extreme effects 
would be. In the feeling that even the worst 
possible effects should be publically known. 
I would ask if such information is available 
or it if can be made available? 

7. No mention is made in the impact state- 
ment or elsewhere by the A.E.C. concerning 
the recently disclosed fact that a substantial 
quantity of World War II mustard gas in 
large canisters was dumped in the sea in 
this area in 1946. Has this factor been con- 
sidered by the A.E.C.? How current and re- 
liable is the information and testing regard- 
ing this potentially important new factor? 

8. By a wide margin, the most deficient 
aspect of the A.E.C. impact statement is the 
evaluation of possible alternatives to the 
Cannikin test. Such alternatives as testing a 
smaller device, or delaying the test for further 
study are dismissed with a single sentence. 
In fact, all possible alternatives are dismissed 
in just over one-half of a page. My question 
relates to the A.E.C. statement which imme- 
diately preceeds this painfully short evalua- 
tion, and states that all alternatives to the 
proposed action were “examined carefully.” 
Are the full details of that careful examina- 
tion of alternatives existent and available, 
and will they be made public so that the 
A.E.C. analysis of the alternatives can be 
more fully appreciated? 

These various questions represent areas in 
which I believe further environmental in- 
formation can be usefully developed. They 
are the questions of a layman applying con- 
ventional knowledge to an area of technical 
complexity. I believe they should be an- 
swered before proceeding. 

Moving from the impact statement itself, 
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I believe there are additional questions which 
are relevant at this time, and important in 
any assessment of the Cannikin project. 

First, I would ask that the A.E.C. explain 
the curious shortage of information in its 
pre-test statements relating to the human 
inhabitants of the test area, particularly the 
Alaska Natives who have for decades made 
the Aleutian Islands their home, In stating 
that the effects of the test on man will be 
“nil”, the A.E.C. makes a very important 
statement to the Aleuts, who have looked to 
this area for years to supply the means of 
their subsistence. The same area is now sub- 
ject to the Alaska Native land claims. 

Although it is rarely the case that tech- 
nological advance is stayed for conflicting 
human needs, I ask if it may not be advisable 
to delay this test pending the approaching 
resolution of the land claims question, and 
a further consultation with those who live 
in the area, It is my understanding that tes- 
timony is to be given in these hearings by 
representatives of the Alaska Natives and 
Aleuts, and I would defer to their state- 
ments gladly after urging that their testi- 
mony be carefully considered in reconsider- 
ing this test. 

Further, I sincerely hope that our inter- 
change here includes the desire to cast this 
nuclear test in its proper political and en- 
vironmental perspective. Surely no-one 
would differ from the proposed test if the 
question were between potential harm to 
several sea otters and nesting sites and the 
security of our Nation, yet this is not the 
fact of the matter regarding either our na- 
tion’s security or the potential effects of 
the test. 

I believe it is possible, at some length, to 
debate the merits of the Spartan missile for 
whose warhead this test is certainly in- 
tended, just as it is possible to debate the 
environmental effects of this test. The ques- 
tion is simple:—At a time when these im- 
portant debates are in progress and unsolved, 
and at a time when only a few days ago 
the President assured the Nation that sig- 
nificant arms and testing limitation agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union were more pos- 
sible than in several years, is it the best 
part of wisdom to terminate the debates and 
the hopes by undertaking the largest under- 
ground nuclear test ever in the United 
States? I think not. 

Finally, I believe something must be said 
just on behalf of Alaskans. It is the home 
of a number of Alaska Natives which pro- 
vides the area of this test. It is the fishing 
grounds of generations of Alaskan fisherman 
which are threatened by any mistake in the 
expected results of the test. It is the citizens 
of Alaska who must fear earthquakes or tidal 
waves. Since it has already been announced 
that this is the last nuclear test in Alaska, 
it is known that Alaskan laborers can expect 
to benefit from no further employment on 
the A.E.C. test sites. 

Most of these considerations mean only 
one thing—that the real impact of this test 
falls most heavily on Alaskans, and I believe 
I speak for many of them when I request 
that the A.E.C. supply the answers to the 
questions I have raised. I remember very 
clearly this same situation just prior to the 
MILROW test in 1969, when legislators and 
other public officials were being asked their 
opinion. Expressions of shock and disap- 
proval ranged from the general to the specific 
and detailed. By far the best was the re- 
sponse of one veteran legislator who, when 
asked his feelings on the upcoming nuclear 
blast, replied with candor, “Put me down as 
nervous.” 

You can put me down as nervous, also, 
along with a great many Alaskans. And be- 
hind that nervousness, I have a very real 
concern which can be greatly alleviated by 
the answers to the questions I submit here. 

Thank you. 
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FOOD STAMPS FOR THE 
HARVESTER 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
my distinguished colleague from Michi- 
gan (Mr. O'Hara) has recently been ap- 
pointed chairman of a newly created 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor The new Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Labor has jurisdiction 
over legislation dealing with farm- 
workers and their dependents. 

It is inherent in the nature of my col- 
league that he has not rushed into the 
legislative arena precipitously. Even 
though Jom O'Hara has long been active 
in leading the fight for farm labor legis- 
lation, he has not rushed to the floor 
with some panacea in this area. It is his 
announced intention to move slowly and 
deliberately in the development of ap- 
propriate and effective legislative solu- 
tions to those problems of the farm 
worker which are particularly susceptible 
to legislative solutions. 

But this deliberate approach has not 
silenced my friend and colleague. When 
the Department of Agriculture recently 
issued its new proposed food stamp regu- 
lations, Jim O'Hara, and the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON), who chairs a corre- 
sponding subcommittee in the other 
body, sent a very perceptive joint letter 
to the Department, commenting on the 
regulations and pointing out the short- 
comings of those proposed regulations 
with specific reference to migratory 
farmworkers. In their letter, the two 
chairmen commented on the irony of 
regulations which make it particularly 
difficult to secure food stamps for the 
very people who harvest the crops that 
these food stamps help others obtain. 

The Michigan AFL-CIO News in its 
May 26 edition, featured a story about 
the efforts by Mr. O’Hara and Senator 
STEVENSON. I ask unanimous consent that 
the newspaper story, and a copy of the 
joint letter appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 


Foop Stamp RULES TO PENALIZE MIGRANTS 


WASHINGTON.—If proposed new federal 
food stamp regulations are adopted by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the men and 
women who pick the fruits and vegetables 
for America’s tables may find it difficult to 
obtain food stamps. 

This ironic twist was emphasized in a let- 
ter sent to the director of the U.S. food stamp 
division by the chairmen of the two con- 
gressional committees which deal with the 
problems of farm workers. 

Representatives James G. O'Hara (D. 
Mich.) chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Labor, and Senator Adlai 
Stevenson II (D. Nl.) chairman of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Migrant Labor, urged 
the Agriculture Department to reconsider 
and revise its proposed regulations. 

UNFAIR TO MIGRANTS 

“Few affirmative steps,” their joint letter 
said, “have been taken to assure in a posi- 
tive way that migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers will receive full benefits of this pro- 
gram.” 
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“Inadequate consideration appears to have 
been given to the unique elements of the 
migrant way of life—their existence in rural 
areas, their constant mobility, and their 
exclusion from existing social and worker 
benefit programs.” 

O'Hara and Stevenson particularly criti- 
cized the following issues: 

Emphasis on households as eligible units, 
a term that is most difficult to define in view 
of the realities of the farmworker’s life style. 

Requirements for detailed documentation 
and verification of earnings, an inappropriate 
measure for migrant farmworkers with 
Sporadic and unpredictable earnings en- 
gaged in seasonal work. 

Continued emphasis on discriminatory 
residence requirements. 

Administrative procedures for certification 
establishing and maintaining eligibility, and 
fair hearing and appeal procedures that lack 
time considerations applicable to a mobile 
population. 

O'Hara and Stevenson urged establish- 
ment of a special task force on the extent to 
which the food stamp benefits are available 
to migrants. They also said steps should be 
taken immediately to set-up a national food 
stamp certification and distribution program 
for farmworkers. 


May 17, 1971. 

Mr. JAMES E. SPRINGFIELD, 

Director, Food Stamp Division, Food and 
Nutrition Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPRINGFIELD: As Chairman re- 
spectively of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor and the House Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Labor, we are writing you 
to indicate our concern over the thrust of 
pending food stamp regulations now under 
consideration by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Neither of us has been Chairman of our 
respective Subcommittees for very long, but 
it does not take very long to discover that in 
almost all federal programs, the farmworker 
is the last to be adequately covered, or the 
first to find that his eligibility for program 
benefits is limited in degree or duration. 
It is particularly ironic to discover that in 
the distribution of food stamps the worker 
whose efforts are essential to the availability 
of fresh fruits and vegetables will be dis- 
criminated against by the proposed regula- 
tions. 

We are aware that others have called your 
attention to the flaws in the proposed regu- 
lations, particularly as they affect farm- 
workers. Inadequate consideration appears 
to have been given to the unique elements 
of the migrant way of life—their existence 
in rural areas, their constant mobility, and 
their exclusion from existing social and 
worker benefit programs. 

Issues which have especially been brought 
to our attention include the emphasis on 
households as eligible units—a term that is 
most difficult to define in view of the realities 
of the farmworker’s life style; the require- 
ments for detailed documentation and veri- 
fication of earnings—an inappropriate meas- 
ure for migrant farmworkers with sporadic 
and unpredictable earnings engaged in 
seasonal work; the continued emphasis on 
discriminatory residence requirements; and, 
administrative procedures for certification, 
establishing and maintaining eligibility, and 
fair hearing and appeal procedures that lack 
time considerations applicable to a mobile 
population. 

These issues and others will undoubtedly 
make it difficult for those people who need 
food stamp programs the most to obtain 
benefits. In fact, it appears that few affirm- 
ative steps have been taken to assure in a 
positive way that migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers will receive full benefits of this pro- 
gram. 

In view of the seriousness of the situation, 
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and the widespread hunger and malnutrition 
that characterizes this element of the na- 
tion’s work force, we urge the following 
course of action: 

1. A special task force with a significant 
representation of migrant and seasonal farm 
workers should be established to study the 
extent to which benefits of the food stamp 
program are made available to migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers, The task force should 
be directed to report back within 90 days 
with suggestions for improving the delivery 
of food stamp program benefits to farmwork- 
ers; and, 

2. Steps should immediately be taken to 
establish a national food stamp certification 
and distribution program for farmworkers. 
Such a national focus is essential, for the 
migrant farmworker in particular is con- 
stantly on the move to obtain employment, 
iving elther temporarily or permanently in 
a hostile environment, and excluded from 
programs. 

We urge that you make a careful study 
of our objections and proposals, as well as 
suggestions which you may have received 
from organizations who have a working fa- 
miliarity and expertise with the needs of the 
migrant and seasonal farmworker. In view 
of the seriousness of this matter, and our 
respective Subcommittee’s interest in con- 
tinuing our investigation into the adequacy 
of our nation’s food programs as they affect 
farmworkers, your immediate attention to 
these issues will be greatly appreciated. 


BLESSING IN DISGUISE 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
great emphasis that is being placed on 
social consciousness, it is gratifying to 
note that American industry is demon- 
strating its capacity to assume a full 
measure of responsibility. This trend is 
evidenced in the annual reports of a 
substantial number of American cor- 
porations, where references are made 
to their equal job opportunity practices, 
voluntary programs launched in the 
inner city, and in their extensive meas- 
ures to improve the human environ- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, it is important to rec- 
ognize that these goals can only be at- 
tained through a strong business enter- 
prise system, including business profits. 
This point was emphasized convincingly 
in a recent editorial in the Lakeland 
newspapers, a prominent newspaper 
chain circulating in Lake County in my 
12th Congressional District. 

I am pleased to submit this editorial 
to my colleagues: 

BLESSING IN DISGUISE 

The current slowdown in business may be 
@ blessing in disguise. It might help teach 
respect for law—a first fundamental of self- 
government. It could also lead to a new 
realization that social goals are unattain- 
able except through the strength of the 
business system. 

The latest crop of college graduates, for 
example, are learning the hard way, in their 
search for employment, that profits, jobs, 
and prosperity sink or swim together. Per- 
haps this will lead to an awareness of other 
truths about the American business system. 
For example, in the first three quarters of 
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1970, 90.2 per cent of the earnings of the 
average American company—after paying for 
materials, supplies, taxes, rent, heat, etc.— 
went to employes. Of the remaining 9.8 per 
cent retained by the owners (stockholders) 
nearly half was needed to finance improve- 
ments for future growth. 

From this, it should not be hard to see 
why it is idle to talk of social reform or prog- 
ress of any kind unless it is accompanied by 
business growth and profits. 


RED HEROIN 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the most re- 
cent edition of Twin Circle weekly news 
magazine. The author, Dr. Jerry Pour- 
nelle, points out one of the dangers 
inherent into moving toward closer con- 
tact with the Red Chinese is an increase 
in the flow of heroin into the United 
States. 

The question which concerns us as 
Federal representatives is, what possible 
gain can result from recognition of Red 
China which would justify our exacerba- 
tion of a drug problem which we are 
unable to successfully control even now. 

The article follows: 

RED HEROIN 
(By Jerry Pournelle, Ph. D.) 

Narcotics and us drugs are now 
the leading public health problem in the 
US and even with present day supplies 
will shortly become the number one 
cause of death, ou cancer, heart 
disease, accidents, and suicide. The life ex- 
pectancy of a heroin addict is about ten 
years, given the increasing number of young 
people using dangerous drugs it is probable 
that we will suffer more casualties to dope 
than in any of our wars. 

In 1965 there were legal facilities for pro- 
ducing one hundred times as many medicinal 
opiates and morphiates as the legitimate 
world market could absorb; since that time 
both Red China and the Soviet Union have 
invested in new technology for morphine/ 
heroin production. There is no legitimate 
market for heroin, which is banned from 
medical use by international treaty; yet the 
Red Chinese have constructed at least twelve 
large-scale factories for converting morphine 
base to heroin. Most Oriental addicts outside 
Hong Kong smoke opium and almost never 
use heroin. 

The Soviets have gone further. The tradi- 
tional method of harvesting opium poppies 
required skilled hand labor: the seed pod is 
carefully slit and the ripened sap scraped 
off the still growing plant at a later time. If 
this is done carelessly the product is spoiled. 
Now, however, there are at least two newly 
designed plants behind the Iron Curtain 
which can accept bales of cut poppies, stalks 
and all, and process them into a staggering 
proportion of morphiates. Each of these So- 
viet sponsored plants located in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia can in a week produce the 
entire annual legitimate morphine supply. 

By international law seven countries are 
authorized to grow poppies for medicinal 
opiates: Bulgaria, Greece, India, Iran, Tur- 
key, USSR, and Yugoslavia. Greece and Iran 
have voluntarily stopped production. In addi- 
tion to the five legal producers, Burma, Laos, 
and Red China are major growers of opium 
poppies, and the opium traffic through Laos 
is a major factor in the politics of the area, 
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far more important to tribal leaders than the 
Viet Nam War. Intelligence sources believe 
Soviet fields to be many times larger than 
needed for medicinal supply. 

Drugs may be used by communists for 
many purposes, They have a value all out of 
proportion to production costs, and may be 
used as sources of illegal and untraceable 
funds for intelligence operations. They can 
also be used to recruit agents, although ad- 
dicted agents are not reliable. Their black- 
mail potential and usefulness to weaken op- 
ponents’ military forces may easily be seen. 

Drugs can also be used in secret warfare 
directly against industrialized nations. By 
flooding a society with drugs and encourag- 
ing their use by youth many potentially 
valuable citizens may be as effectively killed 
as if they died in a major war, at far less 
cost to the aggressor, Not only is the youth- 
ful addict's education effectively terminated, 
but he becomes a problem to the police. Com- 
munist organizations in the U.S. are well 
aware of this fact. 

One surprising development took place at 
@ recent international conference on narco- 
tics control, where a Soviet Civil Police cap- 
tain from Tashkent told of vast quantities of 
Chinese heroin smuggled into Russian Tur- 
kestan. He estimated the number of addicts 
in his district as over ten thousand and grow- 
ing rapidly, with drug addiction so severely 
affecting the area’s economy that production 
goals could not be met. The Russian insisted 
that the Chinese were flooding his district 
with “cut-rate” heroin in order to soften it 
up for eventual Chinese occupation. 

It is not known where Soviet heroin goes, 
although some intelligence agents believe a 
portion is sold to criminal groups operating 
in the U.S. Chinese heroin is easier to trace. 
Much of it is consumed in Hong Kong (which 
has over 100,000 addicts). A surprising 
amount is exported to Latin America where 
the market price of heroin has been rising 
steadily. The prime target may now be our 
own country since dollars are scarce in China, 
and with coming Sino-U.S. trade negotia- 
tions the Reds will need funds to purchase 
U.S. goods. Recognition of Red China and 
regularization of trade would also make it 
easier to export heroin to the United States, 
thus reducing economic costs and increas- 
ing profits above what can be made in Latin 
America and the Far East. 

Heroin is unlike other economic goods: al- 
though the U.S. supply has gone steadily up- 
wards, demand and price have also increased. 
The major factor limiting the number of U.S. 
addicts (“officially” estimated at 60,000, but 
known to be at least three times that num- 
ber) is supply. With Red China and the So- 
viet Bloc increasing their trade and diploma- 
tic contacts we can expect to see a lot more 
red heroin. 


REVISION OF BOUNDARIES OF U.S. 
COURTS OF APPEALS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I an- 
nounce that Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary will 
begin public hearings Wednesday, June 
16, 1971, on H.R. 7378, a bill to estab- 
lish a Commision on Revision of the 
Judicial Circuits of the United States. 

The legislation has been recommended 
by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States and calls for the establishment of 
a Commission whose membership would 
be appointed by the President of the 
United States, the Congress, and the 
Chief Justice of the United States. The 
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Commission would be charged with the 
responsibility to revise the existing juris- 
dictional lines of the U.S. Courts of 
Appeals. The last revision of circuit court 
boundaries occurred in 1929 when the 
Congress carved out the Tenth Circuit 
from the then Eighth Judicial Circuit. 

In preparation for these hearings, I 
have written to the chief judge of each 
of the 11 U.S. circuit courts requesting 
his comments on the need for this legis- 
lation, particularly with regard to his 
individual circuit. Mr. Speaker, the hear- 
ings on revision of the boundaries of the 
courts of appeals is a phase of the com- 
mittee’s efforts in the present Congress 
to consider legislation and undertake 
studies directed toward reform of the 
Federal judiciary. 

Parties interested in testifying or sub- 
mitting statements for the hearing rec- 
ord should contact the committee offices 
in room 2137, Rayburn House Office 
Building. 


A LETTER TO CONGRESS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Ingham County News has gone right 
to the heart of the matter with respect to 
what is wrong with the present welfare 
system and the need for the 92d Con- 
gress to act to change it. 

In an editorial June 2, 1971, entitled 
“A Letter to Congress,” the Mason, 
Mich., weekly newspaper, in noting the 
views of an Ohio citizen with a direct 
personal knowledge of the failures of the 
present system and its tendencies to per- 
petuate welfare as a permanent way of 
life, expresses the conviction, which I 
fully share, that a totally new approach 
is essential. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, I am pleased to point out, has made 
this problem a matter of top priority 
and, by its action in reporting H.R. 1, has 
addressed itself directly to this situation. 
The hallmark of this new plan is the 
requirement, recommended by the Nixon 
administration, that all employable re- 
cipients must register for work or train- 
ing as a condition of eligibility to obtain 
benefits. While the welfare problem is 
admittedly a complex and difficult one, 
I am satisfied that unless a work-ori- 
ented approach is adopted we cannot 
hope to make any real progress in con- 
trolling the staggering burden on our al- 
ready hard-pressed taxpayers. 

Although the editorial mentions that 
this information was printed previously 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD some 2 
years ago, I believe that it fully bears re- 
peating, particularly since the House will 
soon be considering welfare reform. I 
commend the editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

A LETTER TO CONGRESS 

A couple of years ago the Congressional 
record featured a letter from a Mrs. Willis of 
Ohio which had been written to her con- 
gressman. Obviously the conclusion must be 
drawn that Mrs. Willis’ letter didn't get read 
by too many congressmen or Washington 
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bureaucrats for her sage advice didn't be- 
come policy. 

So here is the wisdom of her letter again, 
2 years later. Maybe if enough of us read it 
and are moved by it we can recommend that 
our congressman reads it and does some- 
thing about today’s welfare mess. 

When a person speaks out against the tide 
of “gimmee” welfare programs which is in- 
undating the nation the label attached to 
that spokesman is usually “bircher,”’ reac- 
tionary,” “racist” or some other such con- 
notation, 

Members of congress are getting lots of 
mail these days and are under lots of pres- 
sure from those who are making demands 
for a free ride from cradle to grave and from 
those who object to welfarism as a way of 
life. 

Bear in mind that this letter was not from 
a bircher or a white racist. It was written by 
a 40-year-old Negro woman who knows what 
she is talking about. 

“What is wrong with you men in Wash- 
ington? You keep giving people more free 
handouts and more free checks, when what 
they need is a job so they can learn to work 
and help themselves. The welfare alone has 
been their ruination. If you give a check, 
make them do something to earn it. If you 
give commodities, make them earn it. If you 
give free education or job training, make 
them earn it. I am sick and tired of seeing 
the rest of us pay and pay for one-tenth of 
the people to learn that all they have to do 
is pretend helplessness and someone else will 
foot the bill. I would not blame the whites 
in this country if they started a revolt. There 
are many things to be done in this country 
that could be done by those who get free 
benefits. ... 

“Do you people really not know that any 
human who gets something for nothing loses 
all pride and initiative? 

“You are completing the total destruction 
of the manhood of the Negro male by all the 
so-called progressive programs. Giving a man 
an education is no reason to expect he will 
no longer be a problem. I have a mother-in- 
law, sister-in-law, and two brothers-in-law 
who are college graduates, but they sit... 
collecting checks and expect my husband 
to give them aid all the time. There are many 
others just like them. Find out which ones 
want to work first, then help them, but make 
them do something to earn that help. 

“It would cost less money to create jobs 
for them than to support them as you are 
doing. I am not the only one who is sick 
of this—many people black and white are 
getting fed up with this free, free, free, free 
policy. 

“Another thing—I do not like the excuse, 
we cannot find work. If I cannot get what 
I want I scrub floors, and have done so. My 
mother taught me nothing was beneath me 
if it was honest. I made my own living un- 
til I was 28. If a man cannot make it in this 
country, he would not make it if you gave 
him Wall Street.” 

No doubt, if they could be heard, millions 
of other blacks and whites would express 
sentiments similar to those expressed so 
eloquently by Mrs. Willis. The tragedy of 
the current social and racial crisis is that 
the voices of Mrs. Willis and the others who 
believe as she does cannot be heard above 
the shouts of the militants and demagogues. 


But the Mrs. Willises of this country deserve 
to be heard, too. 


QUESTIONABLE BUSINESS TACTICS 


HON. BOB BERGLAND 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. BERGLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to warn my colleagues of an invoice 
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being circulated to Members of Congress 
by a Mr. Bruno Woernle of Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mr. Woernle claims to be a spokesman 
for “true Americans” and, I presume, 
“the free enterprise system.” I will not 
judge his policital philosophy, but I must 
call attention to his questionable busi- 
ness tactics. In small print at the bottom 
of his invoice, that only the sharpest 
eye could see, is stated: 

If you do not wish to receive the Digest 
will you please return this invoice. 


Tactics like this do as much to dis- 
credit the free enterprise system from 
within as any threat from without. I 
urge my colleagues, who did not specifi- 
cally request Mr. Woernle’s publication 
and who do not wish to receive it, to 
watch for any attempts to collect for un- 
solicited materials. 


OPPOSITION OF THE DRAFT 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith for reproduction in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD three truly excellent 
articles on the draft by Thomas Boylston 
Adams. These articles appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Globe in May 1971 and 
are written by a distinguished constit- 
uent of mine who is the president of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

In all of the vast literature about com- 
pulsory military service in America it 
would be my judgment that these three 
articles constitute one of the most rea- 
soned and eloquent statements in op- 
position to the continuation of the draft 
in American life: 


A HISTORIAN LOOKS AT THE DRAFT—1: ABO- 
LITION TIDE THREATENS POLITICIANS 
(By Thomas Boylston Adams) 

The power to draft is the power to kill. 
Whether the expedient of a lottery is used 
to decide who shall be drafted or whether 
the choice is made according to some con- 
sidered method of selection, the power to 
draft for military service is the ultimate 
power of the state. It is the power to kill at 
command without trial and without re- 
course. 

In criminal process this ultimate power 
of the state to kill is hedged about with a 
multiplicity of safeguards. Revulsion against 
its use has so spread that in many civilized 
countries it is forbidden. Among the 50 states 
it has but limited and occasional acceptance. 
The national government is now considering 
its absolute prohibition. 

But the honest citizen has not the pro- 
tection of his life accorded the accused or 
even convicted criminal. If he is caught in 
the draft he must go where the state sends 
him and do what the state tells him to do. 
He must obey the command of the state. 
though his obedience may cost him his life 
and cause him to take the lives of others. 

Were such a man chosen by lot from 
among his fellow citizens and chained to an 
oar and condemned for a certain period to 
pull it as a galley slave, all civilized na- 
tions would cry out in horror. Such barbari- 
ties should have ended at least two centu- 
ries ago. But in the name of conscription 
the practice of forced labor at unpleasant 
tasks is legitimicized. 

The code is accepted that if the survival 
of the homeland depends on it conscription 
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is legitimate. The principle has been affirmed 
by the courts. History proves the practicality 
of the affirmation. When enough people be- 
lieve that survival is at stake the draft 
works. When feeling runs high enough, it is 
barely necessary. But as excitement dies 
down and enthusiasm fades the draft be- 
comes necessary to prosecute wars or to 
maintain very large peacetime armies. And 
as a practical matter it continues to pro- 
duce the results demanded as long as a sub- 
stantial majority of the population believe 
that it is important for their safety. 

It is at this point, the evidence seems 
to suggest, that our politicians have failed. 
They have not been sensitive to the changing 
sentiment within the population. It may be 
that a majority of the population still be- 
lieve in the draft. But it is a declining pro- 
portion and its numbers diminish every day. 
With the advent of the vote for 18 year olds, 
the decline will be dramatic. If sentiment 
has not already swung against the draft, it 
is sure to before the next national election. 
This will put quite a few congressmen and 
some senators in jeopardy. 

The opportunity, therefore, exists for the 
national assembly, moving in sympathy with 
the people, to achieve with credit what fall- 
ure to achieve soon may cost a number of 
its members re-election, It is an opportunity 
that ought to appeal to legislators. A reputa- 
tion for superior wisdom, and therefore a 
fair claim on the electorate, is gathered by 
barely anticipating a trend. It does not take 
much wisdom to recognize that the draft is 
unpopular with the most rapidly growing 
segment of the voting population. 

Neither are the legislators blinded by the 
exercise of power, as is the executive depart- 
ment. The President, standing on the deck 
of a battleship, may be able to persuade him- 
self that huge navies spread across oceans 
and vast armies occupying far lands are 
essential to the safety of the United States. 
These ideas are less appealing to the repre- 
sentatives of those people who must pay for 
the military establishment and supply the 
manpower to fill its ranks. Perhaps there are 
other ways of achieving peace. 

Of course the representatives will follow 
the military line as long as they are per- 
suaded that the course is popular or that 
they must. But it is hardly the pleasure for 
them that it is for the man standing in the 
open car in the middle of the parade. And so 
probably they are able to see more clearly 
than the President can see the failures of 
the policy of brute force. The objectives not 
achieyed appear to the Commander-in-Chief 
and his generals to be the result of errors in 
strategy or failure of logistic support. The 
notion that the campaign should never have 
been launched is unlikely to enter their 
heads. 

But such thoughts often do enter the heads 
of those who carry at the bottom the weight 
of the power structure. These are the 
thoughts which it is the duty and the in- 
terest of the Congress to understand and to 
interpret. Already failure to appreciate the 
reality of change has cost one Massachusetts 
congressman his seat. The life-time trained 
professional politician Philbin has been re- 
placed by the newcomer Drinan. As a profes- 
sional he should have known that though it 
is risky to be out in front of the crowd, it is 
fatal to be out of sight behind. 

It is this new view of the world that is 
making quite a few congressmen and sena- 
tors uncomfortable. No one, of course, is so 
optimistic as to believe that blather and 
obfuscation will go out of fashion, or that 
statesmanship will replace the political 
handshake and favors at home. But pot 
bellied patriotism and middle-aged confi- 
dence in an army that builds men are out. 
Overkill does not add up to security. De- 
struction is not victory. A military establish- 
ment that has made such a thorough mess 
in Asia is not necessarily to be trusted in 
other matters. 

So the draft is suspect. The draft lies at 
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the heart of the militarization of America. 
If the nation will put up with the draft, it 
will put up with anything. But perhaps those 
days are past. How far they are past can be 
understood and measured by a glance back- 
ward. 


A HISTORIAN Looks AT THE DraFr—2: How 
We Gor To WHERE WE ARE Now 


(By Thomas Boylston Adams) 


The draft is the ultimate power of the 
state. It is the power to command any citizen 
of the state to kill others and to place him- 
self in those positions of danger where there 
is the most probability of himself being 
killed. During the first three centuries of 
American history the draft was enforced for 
just two years. For although the principle of 
the draft was tried during the Civil War, sub- 
stitutes hired with money were accepted. Not 
til 1917-1918 did America agree to con- 
scription as practiced in Europe since the 
Napoleonic wars. And after the armistice, it 
was instantly cast aside. 

The draft in America was always regarded 
as an importation of the caste system of the 
old world, where it worked only because an 
aristocracy controlled nations of peasants 
and serfs. In the greatest of democracies, 
when danger threatened, there was a call 
for volunteers. The response was sure to be 
enormous and the draft of 1917 was almost 
as much needed to control and select and 
efficiently use the manpower as to provide it. 

The same can truly be said of the second 
world war. Especially after Pearl Harbor 
there was a rush to the colors. The colleges 
were left almost empty. Older men lied about 
their ages to get into the service. 

How is it possible that the draft, despised 
and abhored by 10 generations of Americans, 
should have become the central fact of life 
for the eleventh? 

What has changed is the world in which 
we are living. The young people are not less 
worthy than their elders. They probably are 
more serious and they certainly are better 
educated. They object to the draft because 
they do not believe it is necessary for the 
safety of the homeland. 

1948 was the fatal year. Everything had 
gone wrong for a well intentioned people 
who, from Harry Truman down, had “done 
their damndest” to restore peace to a world 
half destroyed by the ambitions of Germany 
and Japan. They had fought hard. Then they 
had demobilized the army, let the draft law 
lapse, turned the war-making machinery to 
the task of meeting the demand for con- 
sumer goods. To the religion of hope they 
turned adoringly, though their great men 
were dead or out of office, Roosevelt and 
Churchill, promising, and with material 
abundance, giving allegiance to the United 
Nations. And at Potsdam they pledged in 
good faith, granting many concessions, con- 
tinued cooperation with their ally Russia. 

Their reward was a quick series of kicks 
in the teeth. The Russian armies, still at 
full strength, took over Poland and stripped 
East Germany of everything movable, includ- 
ing its technicians. Berlin was soon divided 
and the iron curtain descended from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic. Pressure on Greece and 
Turkey forced the President to enunciate the 
dangerous Truman Doctrine that the in- 
terests of the free world required the United 
States materially to support friendly govern- 
ments wherever they were threatened by 
communist subversion. Finally Foreign 
Minister Jan k was murdered in 
Czechoslovakia and his country taken over in 
a communist coup. 

Small wonder that the country began to 
rearm. But the Republicans controlled Con- 
gress. For the first time in 16 years a Demo- 
cratic President had to cope with a legis- 
lature of the opposite party. Naturally poli- 
tics operated full force. The draft, which no- 
body liked but most felt to be necessary, was 
passed and the onus of putting it into effect 
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and the extent of its use was placed in the 
President’s hands. 

What was granted, in effect, was a stand- 
by authority to draft men as needed if suffi- 
cient volunteers did not come forward to fill 
up the ranks of the size army the military 
leaders believed necessary. Since these lead- 
ers were the men who had carried out the 
victories in Europe and Asia, there could 
be no doubt of their competence. 

The Congress had long fallen :nto the 
habit of deferring to the President through 
dark years of depression and dangerous years 
of war. To grant to the President this re- 
newed authority over the nation’s manpower 
seemed a not unnatural act. It was the easier 
done because the act was unpopular, and 
though passed by a Republican Congress 
must be implemented by a Democratic Pres- 
ident. 

It did not occur to many that the exclu- 
sive power of the Congress to declare war 
was being impaired. The enormity of the 
possibility of undeclared war was not then 
imagined. 


A HISTORIAN LOOKS aT THE Drarr—3: THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ABUSE OF POWER 
(By Thomas Boylston Adams) 

When Congress passed the peacetime draft 
act of 1948, it placed on President Truman 
the onus of fixing dates of registration and 
carrying it out. It was a Republican con- 
trolled Congress and it rather expected that 
the draft would be the final nail driven into 
the coffin of the President’s popularity. 

Nobody liked the peacetime draft, but 
there was a real consensus that it was neces- 
sary. So the Congress, with deliberate intent, 
exercised its power to levy armies by turning 
over to the President for a period of two 
years the authority to do so. This authority 
has been continuously renewed since. It also 
turned over, as the event proved, its right; 
jealously reserved in the Constitution, to de- 
clare war, though this it did through mere 
carelessness and lack of thought, without de- 
liberation. 

A few people may have remembered Sen. 
Vandenberg’s gloomy and prophetic speech 
of as long ago as 1940, that drew attention to 
“the fundamental theory that peacetime mil- 
itary conscription is repungent to the spirit 
of democracy and the soul of republican in- 
stitutions and that it leads in dark direc- 
tions.” But the temper of the time was prob- 
ably more accurately expressed by the New 
York Times editorial, “The military estab- 
lishment that we are planning is not in any 
sense an instrument of aggression. This force 
is the minimum that our military leaders be- 
lieve is needed to make any planned attack 
on us so costly that it would not be made.” 

Subsequent events appeared to confirm 
these assumptions. The military leaders were 
men proved and worthy of trust. Gen. Mar- 
shall, as Secretary of State, proposed the 
plan that bears his name, the most farsight- 
ed and successful resolution of a devastating 
conflict history records. Gen. Eisenhower re- 
organized, as head of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the military forces of 
the free world. The combination worked and 
the power vacuum left by the too sudden 
demobilization in 1946 was filled within the 
decade by a new third force, a prosperous 
Europe united by the Common Market and 
beginning to grow independent under the 
leadership of De Gaulle. 

Unfortunately the worst kind of politics 
was beginning to poison America. That vic- 
ious rascal Joseph McCarthy was terrorizing 
the Senate, tearing the country apart and 
destroying the careers of great numbers of 
decent people. The argument was raised and 
very widely believed that a communist con- 
spiracy, within and without, was about to 
destroy the United States. 

The invasion of South Korea by a well- 
trained army from North Korea and its sub- 
sequent support by Chinese troops was seen 
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as proof of the theory. The correct inference, 
of course, was the opposite. The really ex- 
traordinary aspect of the Korean invasion is 
that its planning and timing appears to have 
been unknown to the world’s number one 
communist, Joseph Stalin and to his lieu- 
tenants in Moscow. There is no other reason- 
able way of explaining the absence of Rus- 
sia from the Security Council at that time, 
which turned over to the United States the 
enormous advantage of repelling the attack 
under instrumentality of the United Nations. 
Since, the rift between Russia and China 
has become obvious. 

But great numbers of Americans came to 
believe, and many still do, that the failure of 
Chiang Kai-shek to hold China was a failure 
of American reinforcement at the right time. 
The idea of containment of communism by 
force appeared to have worked in Europe. 
Why should not the same methods have 
worked in Asia? Surely it was not too late to 
try. 

This fatal reasoning on the efficacy of brute 
force left out the fact that in Europe we were 
engaged in putting back on its feet a society 
which had long existed, the very society from 
which we ourselves are derived. In Asia we 
are still trying to bring into existence a so- 
ciety which never has existed, based on our 
theories of what a society should be. 

This mirage has tempted a host of our 
public men to doom. It has destroyed the 
lives of more than 50,000 young Americans. 
It has earned us the hatred of more than half 
the world. But it had never been debated 
in Congress. 

The draft, the ultimate power of the state, 
given totally into the hands of the President, 
has given the President the army he has 
needed to wage personal war in Asia. Every 
step of that war has been taken by executive 
decision. Yet Congress has not returned to 
itself its power to levy armies or to define 
the limits of their use. It has still left in the 
hands of the President the whole control of 
the vast and terrible machine. 

A philosopher may reason that what Amer- 
ica most needs is # really foolish President. 
Such a President might convince the people 
and through them the Congress of the folly 
of entrusting to one man the power to involve 
the nation one after another in those steps 
which lead to war. Or of the folly of trusting 
that such a man can extricate the nation 
from war. 

The men who drafted the Constitution be- 
lieved with extreme convictibn that no one 
man should have the power to engage the 
nation in war or keep it at war. Congress does 
not have to draft men in peacetime or even 
in war if the war is a mistake. 

The changing makeup of the voting popu- 
lation, with a great increase in the propor- 
tion of voters of draft age, may persuade con- 
gressmen and senators to a salutary review 
of their responsibility in the matter of dele- 
gation to the President without restriction 
of the ultimate power of the State, the power 
to conscript for military service. 


INDIAN HISTORY 
HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
cognizant of the hapless plight of the 
American Indian, how their lands have 
been wrongfully expropriated, and how 
their rights have been ignored. However, 
it is refreshing to know of a celebration 
which eulogizes the unique nature of 
Indian history and portrays what a 
significant role they have played in the 
history of Western America. 
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For 24 years the town of Apple Valley, 
Calif., has held a Pow Wow Days Cele- 
bration. The festivities are in honor of 
the American Indian, and recall all the 
great leaders of past Indian Nations. 

This year’s celebration will be held 
from July 30 to August 1, and includes a 
western square dance, a parade, Indian 
exhibits, and Indian entertainment. I 
wish to commend the people of the Apple 
Valley area for their contributions to- 
ward making this worthwhile event a 
huge success. 


EMERGENCY LOAN GUARANTEE ACT 
HON. BEN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
debate over the Emergency Loan Guar- 
antee Act draws near, I feel it necessary 
to share with my colleagues the following 
editorial from the June 1971 issue of 
Fortune magazine and a letter to Mr. 
Fred Borth, chairman and chief execu- 
tive of General Electric from one of the 
Nation’s leading test pilots. I am sure 
you will recognize the fact that the 
attack on Lockheed comes from a very 
biased source and therefore deserves the 
attention of this body. 

The material follows: 

Give LOCKHEED A SECOND CHANCE 

The Administration’s proposal to rescue 
Lockheed's 1011 TriStar airliner with a 
government~guaranteed bank loan confronts 
Congress with an unhappy choice between 
certainty and uncertainty. The certainty is 
that if the loan guarantee is voted down, 
Lockheed will go bankrupt. With the guaran- 
tee, Lockheed would have a fighting chance 
to survive, but might still fail. Under the 
circumstances, there is a lot to be said for 
choosing uncertainty. 

The guarantee would cover a $250-million 
loan to be put up by twenty-four banks, 
which have already loaned the company $400 
million. The government-backed portion of 
the total loan would be the first to be 
repaid, and if Lockheed should still go bank- 
rupt, the government would have first 
claim on the company’s total assets of 
$1.3 billion. 

The fact that the taxpayers’ potential 
liability is limited does not in itself justify 
& government bailout for a private company. 
Nor is it enough to say that government- 
guaranteed loans have become a familiar 
aspect of our economic life, through the 
activities of agencies like the Export-Import 
Bank and the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. The case for the Lockheed tee 
rests on the fact that it is an exceptional 
measure to deal with an unusual emergency 
that befell a corporation especially vulner- 
able to circumstances beyond its control. 
There may be an element of bad management 
in Lockheed’s predicament, but there is 
much more to the situation than can be 
explained away by accusations that the 
company was ineptly run. 

The article on page 66 details the inter- 
locking disasters that overtook Lockheed. 
Much that may have helped produce these 
disasters is not yet known. It is already am- 
ply clear, however, that the government it- 
self bears some responsibility for the com- 
pany’s present plight. During the early 1960’s, 
for high-minded reasons, the Pentagon 
adopted a new form of defense contracting 
that proved to be unworkable. It called for 
firm commitments years in advance to pro- 
duce weaponry that had yet to be invented. 
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In trying to anticipate the unforeseeable, 
the Pentagon wrote contracts so intricate 
that they lent themselves to misunderstand- 
ing and legal disputes. Lockheed was un- 
lucky—or perhaps unwise—enough to win 
several of those contracts, and is now pay- 
ing for its success. 

Lockheed itself may have been partly to 
blame for the battering it took in the C-5A 
contract; the evidence is highly ambiguous. 
But the misfortune that threatened the life 
of its prime commercial product, the Tri- 
Star, seems clearly to have been beyond the 
company’s power to foresee or avert. After 
the collapse of Rolls-Royce, Lockheed’s man- 
agement performed a heroic job in bringing 
together banks, airlines—and the British 
Government—to save the plane. Only one 
link remains to be put in place—the loan 
guarantee. In the circumstances, we believe 
Congress should approve it. 


THE COST OF FAILURE 


The case is strengthened by a considera- 
tion of what it might cost if Lockheed were 
to give up the TriStar for want of financ- 
ing. More than 30,000 jobs would be put in 
immediate jeopardy. In addition to the hu- 
man anguish of the jobless, there would be 
real cost to the taxpayers—in terms of in- 
come taxes no longer collected, as well as in 
payments for unemployment compensation, 
retraining programs, and other government 
efforts to minimize the Impact on individuals 
and the economy. 

A Lockheed bankruptcy would exact its 
own high price. In a letter to Congressman 
William S. Moorhead of Pennsylvania, to 
which Lockheed is giving wide distribution, 
the Controller General of the U.S. has pointed 
out that the cost to the government of the 
C-5A program could “increase substantially” 
if Lockheed went bankrupt. This is so be- 
cause subcontractors on the C-5A might be 
able to renegotiate prices they agreed to six 
years ago, before the onset of inflation. Lock- 
heed’s other uncompleted government con- 
tracts, which total about $1.9 billion, might 
also have to be reopened. Essential projects 
doubtless would be continued, one way or 
another, but the disruption would be bound 
to be costly. 

In the congressional debate, proposals will 
surely be made that the loan guarantee be 
tied to a requirement that Lockheed abandon 
Rolls-Royce and put U.S.-made engines In 
the TriStar. Fred Borch, chairman of Gen- 
eral Electric, has already made this point, 
with the obvious aim of getting Lockheed to 
use the G.E. engine that is going into the 
McDonnell Douglas DC-—10. 

The airlines and Lockheed have twice stud- 
ied the available engines, however, and twice 
they have chosen Rolls-Royce’s RB211. Their 
decision may prove wrong or shortsighted, 
but it should be left to them, not Congress, 
to decide—especially since a change of en- 
gines would increase costs and delay deliv- 
erles to such an extent that it is probably 
no longer a practical alternative. It is also 
worth noting that use of the Rolls engine 
might enhance chances of selling the TriStar 
to foreign airlines, thereby benefiting the 
U.S. balance of payments. 


A SORRY SEQUENCE 


The Lockheed guarantee should not be re- 
garded as a precedent for further government 
rescue missions, but it can serve as a useful 
warning. Unless the system of defense pro- 
curement undergoes fundamental change, 
other defense companies could well fall into 
difficulties like Lockheed’s. In the future, 
military projects will become fewer but big- 
ger and riskier. The idea that competitive 
bidding assures the best product at the low- 
est price is proving to be a delusion. What it 
actually has done is impel companies to make 
unrealistically low cost estimates in order to 
grab off contracts, setting off a sorry sequence 
of cost overruns, congressional inquiries, and 
financial trouble for the contractors them- 
selves. 
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Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird’s “fly 
before you buy” policy represents a big im- 
provement in procurement procedures, but it 
is only a first step. Congress ought to con- 
vert its indignation over past deficiencies in 
the system into pressure for constructive re- 
form that will assure the nation the best 
defense for the least money. But meanwhile, 
Congress should give Lockheed one more 
chance to survive. 

June 1, 1971. 
Mr. FRED J. BORCH, 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Gen- 
eral Electrie Co., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. BorcH: I was considerably trou- 
bled by your letter to President Nixon and 
others and by the related press conference 
relative to the proposed legislation which 
would provide loan guarantees to a con- 
sortium of 24 banks in support of the Lock- 
heed L-1011 TriStar program. It is not sur- 
prising that as a long-term Lockheed em- 
ployee, I am troubled by your actions. I have 
always had confidence in big business and be- 
lieved that it acted in good faith, but it is at 
best alarming that you put into circulation 
on a national scale information which was 
both false and misleading. Even casual in- 
quiries would have proved them so. In the 
current atmosphere in which charges of mis- 
management are rampant, it seems worth- 
while to ask you as the head of the General 
Electric Company to look inward and deter- 
mine how you as an individual and General 
Electric as a corporation could have been led 
into this needless trap. 

My reaction is not prompted by my role as 
a 30-year Lockheed employee. It is prompted 
by my recognized role as one of the nation’s 
leading test pilots who has spent hundreds of 
hours behind General Electric engines in the 
most hazardous flying circumstances as the 
first American test pilot assigned to this 
country’s first operational jet aircraft. The 
airplane was the Lockheed F-80 and the en- 
gine was the General Electric I-40. In case 
your GE experience does not include this 
particular jet on March 20, 1945, I was al- 
most killed in this airplane when the turbine 
disc disintegrated in flight shattering the rear 
fuselage with the loss of tail assembly and 
complete loss of aircraft control. 

I spent many painful months in the hos- 
pital recuperating from a fractured lower 
spine and only by the providence of God was 
my life spared. 

During this period, General Electric em- 
ployees in whom I had great confidence ac- 
knowledged to me that G.E. had experienced 
this same type of failure with this engine at 
your jet engine facility at Lynn, Mass., but 
had not seen fit to advise Lockheed up until 
that time. Subsequently, two other great 
American aviators, Test Pilot Milo Burcham 
and War Ace Major Richard Bong, met un- 
timely and apparently needless death behind 
the G.E. I-40 engine due to faulty overspeed 
governor operation. 

But we live in a close community in avia- 
tion, a community which works together and, 
if necessary, suffers together. Thus, it was 
without hesitation that I straddled the G.E. 
J-79 engine in our Lockheed F-104 Star- 
fighter series. Suffice it to say there was 
plenty of opportunity to remember my ear- 
lier experience with the G.E. I-40 engine. 
This engine kept the Starfighter program in 
jeopardy throughout its early life, but not 
only did we support G.E., not blabbing our 
problems with your product, we lent you 
both technical and moral support in correct- 
ing your problems. 

This is the environment in which we at 
Lockheed continued to work with G.E. as a 
partner in those areas where our skills best 
complement one another . . . hopefully, with- 
out fear or favor. I am obviously not an ex- 
pert on G.E.’s engine business, but I would 
hazard the guess that through the C-5 trans- 
port, the S-3A ASW aircraft and the AH-56, 
over and above the F-104 program itself, we 
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are the largest user of G.E. engines in the 
world. 

When we chose the Rolls-Royce RB.2:1 
engine for the Lockheed TriStar, we did not 
do it from weakness but rather from strength. 
No one is more familiar with G.E. engines 
than Lockheed, but the Rolls-Royce com- 
mercial experience so overshadows G.E. ex- 
perience that there was no room for serious 
contest. As a pilot with long experience be- 
hind General Electric engines, I am confident 
you will ultimately produce a fine commer- 
cial engine. If that should happen in 1971 or 
1972, it will be in contradiction of the ex- 
perience cycle of all other complex technical 
equipment in the history of aviation .. . 
whatever your experience with the CF-6 en- 
gine ...and I wish you nothing but the 
best. 

But, as a man who stood behind General 
Electric products when there was little cause 
to do so, and as part of a company which did 
the same, I condemn you and the General 
Electric Company for the crass manner in 
which you have operated in the matter of 
the proposed Lockheed loan guarantee. De- 
spite my natural tendency to support big 
business, your transparent lack of good faith 
is disheartening to me personally and a dis- 
service to General Electric and its thousands 
of stockholders. 

Yours truly, 
A W. (Tony) LEVIER. 


SUPPORT OF DEEPENING OF TAMPA 
HARBOR 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1971 
Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to have placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a resolution that has been 
adopted by the City Council of Tampa, 
Fla., in support of funds for the purpose 
of reconstruction planning, engineering, 


and environmental studies for the 


Tampa Harbor. 

RESOLUTION No. 3685, URGING THE FAVORABLE 
ACTION OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA ON THE DEEPENING OF 
THE TAMPA HARBOR 
Whereas, the Port of Tampa is the trans- 

portation hub of the West Cast of Florida 

and handled more than 32 million tons of 
cargo during 1970, and 

Whereas, the Port of Tampa generates up- 
ward of $210 million in wage and salary pay- 
ments in the eight-county area of Hills- 
borough, Pinellas, Citrus, Hernando, Pasco, 

Polk, Manatee and Sarasota, and 
Whereas, one wage earner in five in the 

City of Tampa and Hillsborough County are 

employed in businesses either directly or in- 

directly related to the Port of Tampa, and 
Whereas, more than 11 million tons of 
phosphate rock were shipped from the Port 

of Tampa in foreign commerce during 1970, 

and 
Whereas, private industry has invested 

many millions of dollars in phosphate load- 
ing terminals in the Port of Tampa, and 
Whereas, many ships now arriving in the 

Port of Tampa for phosphate rock must 

leave the Port of Tampa without a full load 

because of insufficient depth of water in the 
ship channels serving the Port of Tampa, and 
Whereas, most foreign ports which receive 

Florida phosphate rock have depth channels 

deeper than the Port of Tampa, and 
Whereas, the sale of Florida phosphate 

rock contributes heavily to the balance of 
payments of the United States of America 
and the maintaining and increasing of sales 
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abroad will make further contributions to 
the balance of payments, and 

Whereas, there is a danger Florida phos- 
phate producers will lose their foreign mar- 
kets to foreign suppliers if harbor channels 
are not deepened, and 

Whereas, more than eight (8) million tons 
of petroleum products enter the Port of 
Tampas annually, of which many hundreds 
of thousands of tons are for the generation 
of electricity, many more hundreds of thou- 
sands to fuel industry, and hundreds of thou- 
sands more for the fueling of airplanes and 
other modes of transportation in use for na- 
tional defenses at bases in Tampa and Or- 
landa, and 

Whereas, petroleum tankers are growing 
larger each year and in the near future Tampa 
Harbor in its present state will be unable to 
accommodate such deep-draft tankers; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
of America in the Rivers and Harbors act of 
1970 authorized for Tampa Harbor the deep- 
ening of the Tampa Harbor channels from 
the present controlling 34 feet to 44 feet and 
the deepening of branch channels to 42 feet 
and 40 feet, Now therefore. 

Be it resolved by the City Council of the 
city of Tampa, Florida: 

SECTION 1. That the members of the City 
Council of the City of Tampa, Florida, re- 
spectfully urge the Congress of the United 
States of America to appropriate $600,000.00 
for fiscal vear 1972 for the purpose of re- 
construction planning, engineering and en- 
vironmental studies for the Tampa Harbor. 


UNINSURED MOTORIST FUND 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am cosponsoring a bill with Congress- 
man Gupe to provide the public protec- 
tion from the uninsured motorist. There 
were 268,156 motor vehicles registered 
in the District of Columbia during the 
registration year ending March 31, 1970. 
Approximately 30 percent—80,000—of 
these vehicles are not covered by public 
liability and property damage insurance. 
There is great potential for financial loss 
to residents who may become involved 
in accidents caused by the negligent op- 
eration of motor vehicles which are not 
covered by liability insurance, and the 
owners and operators of which are judg- 
ment proof. 

The current Motor Vehicle Safety Re- 
sponsibility Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia—enacted May 25, 1954—does not 
require the motorist to insure his own 
motor vehicle until after he has caused 
death, injury, or damage to some other 
person or property damage in excess of 
$100 and has failed to respond in dam- 
ages or otherwise pay compensation to 
the victim. 

A special Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles’ study made in 1966 indicated that 
16,443 accidents were the fault of driv- 
ers of uninsured vehicles. Of these, 6,806 
had their licenses suspended, because 
they could not produce adequate security 
to cover the injury or damage they had 
caused. Many of the victims of these ac- 
cidents did not own automobiles; there- 
fore, they were not eligible for automo- 
bile liability insurance with uninsured 
motorist coverage. Since most of the driv- 
ers could be considered judgment proof, 
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there was little expectation of any re- 
covery from them. 

The present District law can be prop- 
erly called a “one bite” law, allowing 
the operator of an uninsured vehicle at 
least one opportunity to cause uncom- 
pensated injury or damage to another 
person who is not at fault. Thus, each 
person who drives one of the approxi- 
mately 80,000 uninsured vehicles creates 
a potential danger of financial loss to 
District of Columbia residents and visi- 
tors in the event such a driver should be 
the cause of an accident. 

This legislation combines a three- 
pronged approach to the financially ir- 
responsible driver: 

First, the bill would require that every 
liability policy covering a motor vehicle 
registered in the District of Columbia 
contain an uninsured motorist coverage 
endorsement to protect the insurance 
purchaser, his family, and guests riding 
in his automobile against financial loss 
resulting from injury or damage caused 
by an uninsured motorist. The cost of 
this coverage can be expected to remain 
at a figure below $10. This does not relieve 
the uninsured motorist of liability for 
such loss; he may still be required to pay 
damages, and he still may expect to lose 
his license and registration if he fails to 
deposit adequate security after the acci- 
dent or satisfy a judgment against him. 

The required uninsured motorist cover- 
age endorsement would protect the sol- 
vency of the unsatisfied judgment funds 
since only those persons who have no 
other source of recovery would be paid 
from the fund. Uninsured motorists 
would be disqualified from having access 
to the fund. 

Second, the bill would require those 
who fail to secure liability insurance 
coverage on their vehicles to pay a $40 fee 
into an unsatisfied judgment fund to be 
available to compensate the victims of 
such motorists. All expenses of admin- 
istering the fund are to be paid from it. 
No taxpayer, insurance company, or in- 
sured motorist would be required to sup- 
port the fund. The bill further provides 
that no appropriations from the general 
fund of the Treasury are to be used for 
maintenance of the unsatisfied judgment 
fund. 

The required fee, although substantial, 
offers no protection to the uninsured 
motorist. It is expected to encourage 
drivers to purchase insurance. 

Third, the bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of a fund from which can be 
satisfied, up to specified limits, legally 
enforceable claims against negligent, fi- 
nancial irresponsible motor vehicle 
owners and operators. The primary pur- 
pose of the fund is to provide a source of 
recovery for those who have incurred cer- 
tain losses arising out of motor vehicle 
accidents when the party who incurs the 
loss has not been able to collect damages 
from the party or parties who are legally 
liable, or from any insurance. The fund 
is also intended to provide an incentive 
to the victim to institute action against 
the negligent and financially irresponsi- 
ble motorist who might otherwise go 
unreported. 

Before any recovery from the fund, the 
victim must have proven that the unin- 
sured motorist was negligent and the vic- 
tim must also prove that he has fully pur- 
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sued and exhausted all remedies avail- 
able to him for the recovery of the 
amounts due him. 

ít is important to bear in mind that 
this bill would impose the greatest bur- 
den on the uninsured motorist who, in 
turn, receives no benefit from the bill 
other than the bare privilege of operat- 
ing an uninsured motor vehicle on the 
streets of the District. The bill is designed 
to provide for the indemnification of per- 
sons sustaining losses as a result of the 
operation of motor vehicles by negligent, 
financially irresponsible motorists. 


THE VIETNAM WAR IS BEING WON 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, is 
Vietnamization really working? Army 
1st Lt. Richmond T. P. Davis of Sara- 
toga, Calif., has just returned from a 
1-year tour of duty in Vietnam where he 
served as a village-level adviser to the 
South Vietnamese in the delta. His con- 
clusions are spelled out in the following 
article. He is now stationed at Fort 
Meade, Md. The article follows: 


THE VIETNAM War Is BEING WON 
(By Richmond T. P Davis) 


Forget all the uproar you’ve heard over 
Vietnam and consider this proposition: The 
war is being won and the Vietnamese are 
doing it. 

Public attention understandably focuses 
on the dramatic actions in the conflict, such 
as the Laotian incursion and the periodic 
reactive air strikes north of the DMZ. Yet, 
important though these events can be, the 
excitement and interest that they generate 
obscure the far duller—but for the future 
of Vietnam considerably more critical—ac- 
tivities that affect which side controls the 
people and to some extent has their support. 

With an overwhelmingly rural population, 
South Vietnam's administrative structure is 
based on the village and its hamlets. A typical 
village is occupied by 5,000 to 10,000 people 
whose livelihood for the most part is de- 
pendent upon agriculture and livestock. The 
villager’s life is hard and his wants are sim- 
ple, revolving around his fields and his 
family. 

Although one by-product of the war has 
been to increase his awareness of the outside 
world, he remains little concerned with what 
happens there. What, really, do such con- 
cepts as the Government of Vietnam (GVN) 
and the National Liberation Front mean to 
him? Yet his village and its government do 
have meaning; he must pay taxes, protect his 
crops, see to the health and education of his 
family and, perhaps, be called upon to die 
in a war. 

It is on this local level, then, that the 
military-political war of Vietnam is viewed 
by most of the populace. From this vantage 
point, what’s happening? 

The military picture, without a doubt, 
continues to improve. In most areas, the VC 
remains as a definite threat to government 
control but with a difference: Time is now 
and has been for sometime on the side of the 
GVN. With growing confidence in their abili- 
ties and modern equipment, security forces 
have been pushing enemy havens farther 
away from the populated areas. 

For the villager, these government ad- 
vances have had some very definite results. 
Most populated areas that had been fertile 
ground for VC tax collecting and recruiting 
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activities since the early 1960's are no longer 
so. As village forces have spread their con- 
trol over previous enemy source areas, the 
guerrillas have initially encountered military 
resistance to their forays and, with time, de- 
nial of any significant access at all. For the 
villagers living there, the power of the gun 
has switched hands; his security and his fam- 
ily's now rest with the forces of the GVN. 

Viewed from the perspective of a year over 
there, the change in the relative control and 
power of the two contending forces has been 
significant. But when seen from five years’ 
time, beginning with the days when so many 
areas of the countryside belonged to the en- 
emy, the differences are dramatic. The tide 
is surely running in favor of the GVN. 

Although power is becoming increasingly 
the property of the GVN, a foundation of 
might alone offers little stability against a 
cohesive opponent. Why? Because lacking 
the roots of support, raw power relationships 
are susceptible to rapid shifts. Thus, much is 
made in critical discussions of the Vietnam- 
ese war over the belief that the Vietnamese 
have no loyalty other than to their families. 
Consequently, the analysis continues, any 
improvement in the level of governmental 
control must be considered very fragile in- 
deed. 

Such a position assumes that the villager 
sees no difference between the competing 
claimants for power and does not care which 
side prevails. While the villager is still, I’m 
sure, concerned with little beyond his family, 
government activities during the past several 
years have clearly indicated that his best 
interests are being served by the GVN au- 
thorities. For instance, solely as a result of 
the government's expanding control, the pea- 
sant finds that land which could not be 
cultivated before due to the ebb and flow of 
battle, and the seemingly ever-present 
booby-traps now can be. 

Whether it be increased ease in getting to 
the market for himself, better education for 
his children, or improved security for his 
family, the villager is directly benefitting 
from GVN control. He now has a stake in the 
war's outcome. 

We are on the right path—Vietnamization 
is working. 


NO EASY ANSWERS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial was reprinted in the In- 
dianapolis News. It should be reprinted 
everywhere. 


{The National Observer] 
No Easy ANSWERS 


The problems of the nation are muddled 
in the middle and tangled at the ends, with 
many parts bent and barbed so that any 
movement of one problem invariably snags 
and shakes anotaer one. Most contemporary 
problems are hugely difficult not only be- 
cause each is complex, but because in an ad- 
vanced society of tightly interlocking com- 
ponents it is practically impossible to con- 
sider or solve them singly. 

The fact of intertwined problems demol- 
ishes loyalty to labels and easy answers, A 
decade ago a man might have gotten by with 
identifying himself as a “liberal” who be- 
lieved the Federal government could cure 
certain social ills with a heavy hand and 
heavy spending. Or a “conservative” might 
have satisfied himself with proclamations 
about self-reliance and the majesty of a 
free market. 

Today, the liberal has observed what a 
too-powerful president can do with billions 
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of dollars and thousands of lives in Indo- 
china. The liberal has also seen that even the 
best efforts of the government have failed 
to reduce substantially the economic segre- 
gation of some minority groups. 

The old conservative, for his part, is awak- 
ening to the helplessness of the most indus- 
trious individual when an economic turn- 
down throws him out in the street. Nor can 
free enterprise be permitted to function so 
freely that the environment becomes incom- 
patible with human health. 

All this means that when each of us pon- 
ders a public problem, he must not be con- 
cerned about the allies his decision may 
draw. The old dividing lines have been 
erased by complex facts, and if occasionally 
we find ourselves in agreement on one issue 
with otherwise idiotic politicians or writers, 
we should accept that company calmly. 

A decent regard for our responsibilities as 
citizens requires that we approach national 
questions unencumbered by sentimental 
baggage. There is no law that requires a man 
to hang on to a label or a prejudice. 

Let's get used to the idea that our adver- 
saries may change with the issues, and that 
we are freer for it. And wiser, too. 


SYSTEMS SAFETY—PLANET EARTH 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 26, 1971, our colleague from 
California, the Honorable Jerry L. PET- 
Tis, a former distinguished member of 
the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, delivered the keynote ad- 
dress at the NASA System Safety Con- 
ference at the Goddard Space Flight 
Center in Greenbelt, Md. 

I know of no Member of Congress more 
capable of discussing this subject than 
Mr. Perris. He is not only a student of 
the space system, but his long experience 
in the aeronautical field gives him a 
background that few, if any, in Congress 
have. 

I commend the reading of Congress- 
man’s Pettis’ speech to all of you: 

“SYSTEM SAFETY—PLANET EARTH” 


(Keynote address by the Honorable Jerry L. 
Perris, Member of Conrgess, for presenta- 
tion to NASA System Safety Conference 
Goddard Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, 
Md., May 26, 1971) 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Lederer. 
distinguished speakers, ladies and gentlemen. 
It would be presumptuous of me to try to 
tell this audience anything about System 

Safety. You are the experts on that subject. 

I’m sure you'll be even more expert after 

you've been exposed to the excellent program 

that NASA has assembled here for you. 
However, I am vitally interested in all as- 
pects of System Safety. My years as a com- 
mercial pilot instilled in me a profound re- 
spect for any policy, procedure, or system 
that would contribute to the improved safety 
of my passengers, my airplane, or myself. 
More recently, my years of service on the 
House Science and Astronautics Committee 
have enabled me to appreciate—at first 
hand—the unprecedented hazards, both on 
the ground and in space, that have been 
generated in the Space Age as we have re- 
sponded to man’s eternal challenge to ex- 
plore his environment—and to satisfy his 
always urgent need to know. I have seen the 
magnificent response by creative and dedi- 
cated program managers and safety engi- 
neers—like many of you here—who have 
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worked together with your partners and as- 
sociates in industry to make space travel the 
safest mode of transportation developed for 
Earth men—so far. 

You know, I think it’s safer to be on an 
Apollo flight crew than it is to be in Con- 
gress these days—what with bombing the 
Capitol building—the May Day demonstra- 
tions—and the recent threats to stop the 
normal functions of our national govern- 
ment. If we can’t make our governmental 
systems safe, how can we ensure the safety 
of our citizens? How about some of you work- 
ing on System Safety Capitol Hill? I don't 
believe it would be any tougher than making 
the Apollo Saturn safe. 

At any rate, since I’m not a Safety Engi- 
neer, I thought I'd talk about the applica- 
tion of System Safety Principles toward the 
solution of planetary problems. American 
space travel via Mercury, Gemini and Apol- 
lo—has proven that we have learned to con- 
trol the hazards we've encountered. Space 
travel via Planet Earth—throughout recorded 
history—has proved much more difficult. We 
might almost say that the hazards seem to 
have controlled us. Surely, we can learn to do 
something about that. If we could put six 
Americans on the moon, we can do any- 
thing—if we care enough to try. 

The System Safety concept—the princi- 
ples and the professional know-how—may 
be much more important than we've real- 
ized. 

I am aware that the theme of my address 
may seem to be a little bit pretentious— 
“System Safety—Planet Earth.” Are we ready 
for it? How much longer can we do without 
it? 

What I'd like to do today is to expose— 
and try to clarify—a concept. The concept 
is relevant to this conference because the 
principles of safety—especially when applied 
with the expertise of systems management— 
are of universal value. 

This gathering is symbolic of a much 
larger society. You represent many aspects 
of our national life. We have in America a 
complex system of government, purposely 
representative of all elements of our modern 
civilization. Among you here today are safe- 
ty-oriented leaders from diverse industries, 
colleges and universities, and a wide spec- 
trum of government agencies. Over seventy 
different types of groups can be identified. 
More specifically, you are professionally in- 
terested in all armed services, all modes of 
transportation and the national space pro- 
gram. The AEC, HEW, FAA, Interior, the 
Post Office Department, the TVA, the Library 
of Congress, the GSA, the National Bureau 
of Standards, the National Transportation 
Safety Board—as well as the District of Co- 
lumbia and other Community and State gov- 
ernments—are all here. 

It’s safe to say that most of you are pro- 
fessional safety engineers, or managers with 
safety responsibilities. Your common inter- 
est provides a common bond. It has brought 
you together with NASA as the catalyst. Mu- 
tual interests and responsibilities motivated 
you to join us here today. Why? 

Why are we so interested in safety? Be- 
cause it’s our job? Or do we believe in—are 
we dedicated to—the principles behind the 
safety concept—the preservation of human 
life, the conservation of materials, and the 
assurance of mission success? 

Were you taught that Self Preservation 
was the first law of Human Nature? I was. 
The traditional right of self defense—for an 
individual or a nation—derives from that 
fundamental Law of Self Preservation. There 
is an even more basic law in Nature—related 
to the instinct to survive—to grow to ma- 
turity—and to reproduce in kind. Survival, 
defense and preservation of self—are directly 
related to the safety concept. 

The concept of freedom seems to be a 
natural extension—or a more evolved de- 
velopment—of that Law which recognizes 
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that a man must live in freedom truly to 
preserve himself. We've tried to develop a 
way of Life in America that provides the 
best possible environment—and the safest— 
in which to live and grow. National Safety 
is also National Security. 

We recognize “inalienable rights” that pro- 
tect individual freedoms to live and grow— 
as long as those rights are not distorted into 
license—to deny another's freedom or his 
rights. This freedom or these rights are 
neyer relevant, unless we value the indi- 
vidual units of society as being human be- 
ings. Rights and freedoms become mean- 
ingful only if we value the human being 
and his native rights—to live, to grow, or 
to become responsible for his own choices. 

Our founding fathers were concerned with 
safety. They believed in the value of a human 
life, They even believed that the principle 
of freedom was inherent in a Law of Nature 
conceived by Nature's Creator. Whether we 
share that belief, it is undoubtedly the rea- 
son that Americans, traditionally, have set 
high values upon human life, their own or 
someone else's. 

For nearly 200 years we have believed in 
this principle so much that we have often 
risked——-and even sacrified—our own lives, 
that others, weaker or more threatened than 
we, could also share the “blessings of liberty”. 

What does this have to do with System 
Safety? Well, we sometimes refer to our “‘sys- 
tem of government”, or even “‘the free-enter- 
prise system”. But more “right on”, perhaps, 
the value of the life is essential to the safety 
concept. If life has no value, why protect it? 

But we don’t always obey law—even a 
Natural Law. We are just beginning to rec- 
ognize, on a planetary scale—thanks to 
our Space Age perspective—some of the awe- 
some problems that we face when we dis- 
regard or disobey the laws of nature. “Self 
preservation” now pertains to all humanity. 
Planetary Security is directly related to the 
essential natural resources of our planet. 

Self Preservation is inseparable from global 
ecology. The planetary system environment 
and our own viability as a part of that sys- 
tem are totally inter-related. They always 
have been. But we are now becoming very 
aware of this vital relationship. Conservation 
has now become an urgent mission, not just 
a part-time past-time. 

Politically, the current problem seems to 
be how to work for conservation without 
appearing too conservative. 

I understand that three years ago you held 
the first of these System Safety Conferences. 
It must have been extremely successful. 
Look to what has been accomplished in those 
few years. 

We've landed three Apollos on the moon. 
Six men from Earth have leaped around in 
moon dust—and even “mulliganed”—and 
have returned to share unique experiences 
with Earth-bound men. Leaders like Jerry 
Lederer, Phil Bolger and their safety team- 
mates must get due share of the credit—as 
should all of you who helped them. A very 
special mention should go to a canine astro- 
pup called Snoopy—perhaps the most suc- 
cessful safety engineer of all. Magnificent 
“mission success”, shared with all human- 
ity—in the face of unprecedented risk of 
life—with fantastic operational hazards to be 
overcome, 

The tremendous learning experience of 
Apollo 13 may have been the most im- 
pressive of all—in retrospect. The whole 
world was able to appreciate what value we 
placed upon the lives of astronauts. Perhaps 
we came much closer to the realization of 
System Safety Planet Earth as a result. 

Of course, human life, primary though it is, 
is not the only safety consideration. There 
is the economy of resources—of time, energy, 
money, and materlals—of equipment and 
facilities—that is always at stake and riding 
with the mission—not to mention the main- 
tenance of public support for our manned 
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space program itself. In this total light, the 
Safety of the System becomes paramount. 

How can the uninitiated ever appreciate 
the value of the system safety concept? It 
really isn’t easy. That may be why travel 
through space on Planet Earth has been 
so hazardous. It takes experience and intel- 
ligence. Wisdom is better—though much 
more rare. It takes discipline and training 
and knowledge combined with skill. But even 
more, it takes alertness—or “awareness”— 
and a very special kind of caring that pro- 
duces individual responsibility. It all adds up 
to what can be called—“Human Reliability’ — 
the most essential ingredient in any mission. 

Instinct helps but we can't fly to the moon 
by the “seat of our pants.” That seems to 
be the way we've been “piloting our planet.” 

But it wasn't instinct that permitted man 
to fly. Our physical bodies weren't optimized 
for flight. We had to learn to counteract the 
effects of the Law of Gravity—or, more ac- 
curately, we had to learn to cooperate with 
a Natural Law that we call “gravity” in a 
way to make manned flight feasible. 

I recall many steps in the process. Ground 
school training—the flight simulator—fly- 
ing, with an instructor—the dual controls— 
level flight—take-offs and, you hoped, safe 
landings, and finally—the solo. Then more 
difficult maneuvers—instrument flying, in 
worse than “field-grade” weather—and the 
responsibility for other lives in an aircraft 
under your control. And then, an entirely 
different set of standards for piloting com- 
mercial passengers—on scheduled fiights. 

The basic idea of System Safety was in- 
herent in the training of a pilot from the 
very first day. You were taught to recog- 
nize different kinds of dangers—like the ap- 
proach to a stall—or entering cloud or tur- 
bulent formations. You had to achieve the 
unnatural discipline of total reliance on in- 
struments. You learned that most fatalities 
were caused when pilots ignored the “en- 
velope of danger.” That's just as true today. 
I still fly my own airplane and I still have 
to obey all the rules, You're particularly 
aware when you have your own family on 
board. Airline passengers take it for granted 
that the pilot is behaving like a System 
Safety Engineer—on duty—and totally 
aware. 

Space Flight has forced us to advance and 
accelerate the state of the art of System 
Safety. The System Safety process involves 
an orderly understanding of the hazards to 
be encountered—and the development of re- 
liable ways to control them. There is a lesson 
here for solving planetary problems. 

Whether it’s ground safety, industrial 
safety or flight safety—99% reliability isn’t 
good enough—not any more—not with an 
astronaut on board—not with so much riding 
on the mission. 

Space flight safety provided more complex 
problems to solye—but the principles were 
the same. And all through the process—the 
priceless ingredient was always—and will al- 
ways be—what might be called, the Human 
Reliability Factor—in the careful identifica- 
tion and evaluation of hazards—to human 
life—to the economics of time, materials and 
money—and to ultimate mission success. The 
principles apply to humans and to hardware. 
People make the hardware. People use the 
hardware. People must control the environ- 
ment or the environment will control the 
people. 

All these factors directly affect the “via- 
bility” of the System—and the viability of 
any “human systems” whose lives are risked. 
The human systems, at least to us, are the 
most priceless of all subsystems. 

We recognize now that system safety must 
be foremost in the minds of managers 
throughout all phases of research and devel- 
opment programs as well as during operation 
of the systems. We recall the historic battle— 
(or was it the kingdom?)—that was lost for 
lack of a horseshoe nail. 
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During your last Conference, three years 
ago, Dr. George Meuller described System 
Safety Engineering as being “organized com- 
mon sense”. I'll buy that—but common sense 
seems to be getting more uncommon every 
day. 

‘There are some bright spots though and 
Td like to reflect a little light from one of 
the brightest. I’m sure all of you have heard 
of “Spaceship Earth” by now. It’s a useful, 
though rather challenging concept being ef- 
fectively expressed by its inventor, Buck- 
minster Fuller. (I'm sure the more “prag- 
matic” types would label it “simplistic”.) 

“Bucky” Fuller, now an energetic 75 or 
so, recently wrote a book called “Operating 
Manual for Spaceship Earth”. Since then he 
has also invented and developed the “World 
Game”. I’m sure Fuller has defined the pat- 
terns related to “System Safety Planet 
Earth” better than I could. He thought 
about the concept and understood our planet 
Earth as an integrated system—a long time 
before the Apollos made their impacts on 
our minds and hearts. 

Fuller is optimistic about our chances for 
safely piloting the passengers and crew of 
Spaceship Earth into # more creative, 
harmonious and prosperous future—if we 
put our best minds and strongest wills to 
accomplish mission success. 

Buckminster Fuller is not just a dreamer— 
although he’s not afraid to dream—or to 
make full use of his fertile imagination. He 
has assembled impressive credentials, Puller 
has developed more than 150 separate 
patents in 58 countries of the world. 10,000 
of his geodesic domes—like the one assem- 
bled at Expo 67—are scattered over the globe. 
His name has 26 honorary degrees tagged on 
behind it, He's a multi-disciplinary systems- 
management task force, all in one—being 
simultaneously described as architect, cartog- 
rapher, cosmogonist, designer, engineer, 
inventor, mathematician, philosopher— 
thinker and problem-solver—and even a 
poet, He's young and very idealistic, for his 
age. How can we train more “specialized gen- 
eralists” like Bucky? When asked to describe 
himself, Fuller says, “I am a random ele- 
ment.” 

Are you wondering whether Bucky Fuller 
is relevant to a conference on System Safety? 
I think he is. Just as relevant as & confer- 
ence on System Safety is to the mission suc- 
cess of p Earth. 

We understand that System Safety Engi- 
neers must consider carefully all aspects of 
the environment in which the system is to 
operate, Recently, we have learned some- 
thing about the hazards in space. We have 
also learned—through costly centuries of his- 
tory—something about the hazards on board 
Spaceship Earth. On & planetary scale, we 
haven't learned enough yet about hazard 
analysis, risk avoidance or over-all systems 
management. We have a long way to go to- 
ward controlling our environment. We are 
just beginning to understand the Life Cycle 
of the System. Our essential feedback is all 
too often—distorted, garbled in transmission 
or completely blacked out, 

In accordance with the System Safety 
approach, could we revise the mission to re- 
duce exposure to hazard and minimize our 
risks? Revise the planetary mission? Per- 
haps—if we knew what our mission really 
was. That’s been the age-old riddle for man- 
kind to solve. Unless we know our purpose 
we never can define what’s “relevant”. If you 
don't know where you're going—or why— 
how do you know what to take along—how 
to train yourself—or what kind of guidance 
you will need? 

Maybe when we see the world, as Bucky 
Fuller does, as a complex unity—of inter- 
related and dynamic systems—we might give 
better thought to the original System De- 
signer—and try to discover and define His 
system concept, If He didn’t have mission 
success in mind—then nothing has much 
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meaning. And if—He was capable of design- 
ing—even the simplest atom—and setting it 
in motion—then He could have had in mind 
& perfect System Safety plan for us to fol- 
low. 

The traumatic and inspiring experience of 
Apollo 13 now can be given profound sym- 
bolic meaning. The life on board became 
vitally important to millions of fellow pas- 
sengers on Spaceship Earth. For a few mo- 
ments in history we glimpsed the highest 
priority. The support crew focused on solv- 
ing the most urgent problem—and succeeded 
like seasoned professionals. 

Can we ever keep our planetary passengers 
safe? Can System Safety Planet Earth ensure 
ultimate mission success? Or will the im- 
maturity and irresponsibility of some of the 
crew members prove fatal to the mission? 
Will some of us—always be willing to es- 
calate the risks and amplify the hazards— 
like playing “chicken” on a planetary scale— 
using risk as a weapon system with which to 
threaten, intimidate, and take over the con- 
trols of Spaceship Earth—in a ruthless at- 
tempt to hijack—willing even to abort the 
mission unless they can command the ship— 
absolutely—once, and for all? 

To enjoy life on Earth as a “viable hu- 
manity”—"“capable of sustaining life and 
growth”—we must also maintain a viable 
planetary system. To achieve mission success 
we must first identify our mission on this 
planet. When we begin to even understand 
that question and to formulate a “common 
sense” approach to find the answer—only 
then will we begin to be secure—for the first 
time in all of human history. 


IRON CURTAIN LEAKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, lately 
we have witnessed an excessive amount 
of wishful thinking about foreign policy 
developments involving Red China and 
ping-pong diplomacy. Unfortunately, 
this wishful thinking is again evident in 
analyses of the situation behind the Iron 
Curtain 


The situation in Eastern Europe, espe- 
cially as it relates to the Iron Curtain 
efforts to locx out the influence of West- 
ern philosophy, is very properly dis- 
cussed in a column by Dumitru Danielo- 
pol, the distinguished international cor- 
respondent of the Copley Press, in the 
May 21, Joliet, Ill., Herald-News: 

IRON CURTAIN LEAKS 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

BELGRADE, YucosLavIa.—The Iron Curtain 
can no longer keep our Western ideas. Take 
the word of officials in Communist Yugo- 
slavia who are becoming increasingly “bour- 
geois” in their outlook. 

In fact, reform-minded Yugoslavia is be- 
ginning to carry these ideas into Romania— 
a straight-laced Red country that would 
prefer to ignore the Yugoslav higher stand- 
ard of living. 

An example is the joint Yugoslav-Roma- 
nian hydro-electric project at the “Iron 
Gates” on the Danube River. It’s a 50-50 
operation in which each country pays half 
the cost and does half the work. 

But there's a hitch. Yugoslavs work with 
Caterpillar tractors, sophisticated tools and 
machines. The Romanians do their share 
with antiquated tools or by hand. 

“No wonder they are disgruntled,” says the 
Yugoslav, “they have to work three or four 
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times as hard to do the same job as our 
workers. They feel cheated.” 

The Romanians know that Yugoslavia is 
not as rich potentially as their own 
country, so they grumble against the system 
which keeps their standard of living so low. 

The Greeks have had the same experiences 
from dealing with their communist neigh- 
bors. Ever since the military took over in 
April of 1967, they have tried to improve 
relations, especially with Romania, Albania 
and Bulgaria, countries involved in the Com- 
munist insurrection of the 1940s. 

Don’t the Greeks fear that too close a 
contact with the Communists would en- 
hance chances for infiltration and subver- 
sion? 

“The shoe is on the other foot at this 
stage of the game,” was the answer. “It is 
our Communist neighbors who get infiltrated 
by Western, free enterprise, capitalist ideas.” 

Increasing prosperity and a high standard 
of living in Greece must make its Communist 
neighbors wonder. Even Yugoslavs who have 
practically abandoned their Marxist economy 
and have achieved considerable progress are 
amazed to see the spectacular success in free 
enterprise Greece. After all, they all know 
that Greece is poor in relation to most Bal- 
kan and East European nations and yet the 
differences are so great, that they can no 
longer be brushed aside by Communist prop- 
aganda. 

“We don’t have to tell them anything,” 
says Nicolas Makarezos, the Minister of Co- 
ordination and one of the architects of the 
economic boom, “all they have to do is come 
and look. They go home very disgruntled 
with their own economy.” 

It may not be insignificant that George 
Georgalas the present under secretary for 
information in the Prime Minister's Office in 
Athens, is a former card-carrying Commu- 
nist. After travelling for seven years in 
Communist countries he came back to Greece 
disenchanted and joined the Papadopoulos 
regime. 

He is now considered one of the most lucid 
and most determined foes of Marxist ide- 
ology. 

It is no mere coincidence also that Mikis 
Theodorakis, a Communist, and well known 
composer of “Zorba the Greek,” who sought 
refuge abroad last year to fight against the 
military regime, has now reconsidered. 

“The economic and social situation (in 
Greece) ,”" Theodorakis said in a recent in- 
terview, “has improved. The gates are open 
and serious investments are coming in.” 


BLOCKAGE OF HAIPHONG PORT TO 
END THE WAR 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; June 7, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans who want the war in Vietnam 
ended once and for all continue to ques- 
tion the free flow of military equipment 
and supplies into the harbor at Hai- 
phong. To some, it many times seems as 
if our leaders have agreed with the enemy 
not to molest the Haiphong port. Since 
Russia supplies 80 percent of the mili- 
tary supplies, the reason could be that 
our State Department does not wish to 
upset our mellowing relations with the 
Soviet regime. 

Especially was this so when our men 
were sent into Laos and Cambodia un- 
der the pretext that they were protecting 
our fighting men in South Vietnam by 
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cutting off the flow of Communist mili- 
tary supplies and equipment. The easier 
and simpler solution to stopping the Red 
supplies would have been action before 
the Communists had dispersed them— 
better yet, to have prevented them from 
even reaching North Vietnam by blocking 
their entrance into the port of Haiphong. 

Prevention of military supplies 
through the port of Haiphong is not new 
or without precedent. During World War 
TI, a B-24 plane sunk a ship in the main 
channel of Haiphong, thereby preventing 
a Japanese convoy from landing supplies. 

Also in World War II mines laid by 
submarines in the approach to Haiphong 
harbor sunk another ship causing the 
Japanese to abandon Haiphong as a port 
for anything larger than junks for the 
duration of the war. 

If those in command want to end the 
war in Vietnam and are sincere in pro- 
nouncements that they want to protect 
our troops who are ever decreasing in 
number, the question remains as it has 
from the start: “Why not blockade, mine, 
or bomb the ship traffic at Haiphong?” 

I insert excerpts from the U.S. Stra- 
tegic Bombing Survey, “The Offensive 
Mine Laying Campaign Against Japan,” 
originally published by Naval Analysis 
Division on November 1, 1946, and re- 
printed by the Department of the Navy, 
Headquarters Naval Materiel Command 
in 1969, and a newsclipping at this point 
in the RECORD: 

. o . . > 

8. CHINA MINE LAYING— FOURTEENTH AAF 

In October 1943 the Fourteenth U.S. AAF 
joined the list of commands engaged in mine 
laying Its first two missions, consisting of 
one B-24 sortie each, were directed at Hai- 
phong. A ship was sunk in the main channel 
almost immediately, and a 10-ship convoy 
which had been blocked out of the harbor 
milled around for some hours and then pro- 
ceeded to Northern Hainan Island. There the 
Fourteenth Air Force caught up with it and 
sank 6 of the 10 ships. That experience plus 
another ship casualty in the mine field 
caused the Japanese to abandon Haiphong 
as a port for anything larger than junks for 
the duration of the war. 

This early mine laying success convinced 
the Fourteenth AAF that mining was an ef- 
fective means of obtaining maximum results 
with their limited supply of gasoline and 
explosives. They, thereupon, undertook a 
small but enthusiastic mine laying campaign 
which extended from the Tonkin Gulf in the 
south to the Yangtze River in the north. 
Hong Kong and Takao, soon became favorite 
targets for the mine laying planes. Both of 
these places, especially the latter, were used 
as staging points for convoys running be- 
tween the Empire and the southern Japanese 
holdings; even minor delays there repre- 
sented a loss of valuable ship time. 


. . . s. . 


FIRST PHASE—SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 
Mine laying by submarines in the Pacific 
commenced on 15 October 1942 when the 
U. S. S. THRESHER planted 32 Mark 12 
ground mines in the approaches to Bangkok 
(12° 50’ N., 100° 44’ E.). Four days later, the 
U. S. S. GAR planted another field in the 
same general area but in a different location 
(12° 35’ N., 100° 45’ E.); this also consisted 
of 32 Mark 12 ground mines. On 29 October 
1942, the U. S. S. GRENADIER performed a 
similar mission and placed 32 Mark 12 
ground mines in the approach to Haiphong 
(20° 38’ N., 107° 04’ E.). This group of mine 
fields was completed on 2 November 1942 
when the U. S. S. TAUTOG planted 32 Mark 
12 ground mines off Cape Padaran (11° 10’ 
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N., 108° 47’ E.) and the U.S.S. TAMBOR 
placed a field of 32 Mark 12 ground mines 
in Hainan Strait (20° 04’ N., 109° 18’ E.). 

These mine fields were in the normal route 
of ship traffic passing through Hainan Strait 
to Haiphong from the north, or making the 
circuit around the Indo-China peninsula to 
Bangkok. Almost immediately after they 
were planted, they began to claim significant 
casualties. Results now indicate that the 
following 12 ship casualties were obtained 
by these fields: 


Field 


Bangkok approaches 
Cape Padaran. 
Hainan Strait.. 
Haiphong... 


1 2,156 
12(1) 10,170 
a) 


1 Number in parentheses indicate ships for which no tonnages 
have been reported. 


1968 BOMB-HALT ACCORD KEPT SECRET BY U.S. 
(By Lewis Gulick) 


The Nixon administration has declined 
to take the secrecy wraps off the original 
diplomatic exchanges with North Vietnam 
which led to the 1968 bomb halt and the 
Paris peace talks. 

As a result, just what the 1968 bomb halt 
“understanding” amounts to is unlikely to 
become known publicly as long as the war 
and the Paris talks go on. 

An Associated Press request for the original 
record was made after the dispute late last 
year over an expansion of U.S. policy on air 
attacks on North Vietnam and statements 
by President Nixon and other high admin- 
istration officials concerning the 1968 under- 
standing. 

The North Vietnamese consistently have 
denied agreeing to various conditions in re- 
turn for the bomb halt. At the same time, 
both sides seem to want to continue the Paris 
parley despite a number of apparent viola- 
tions of the 1968 arrangement. 

The AP request for the U.S.-North Vietnam- 
ese exchanges which produced the 1968 deal 
was turned down by Herbert G. Klein, the 
Nixon administration’s communications di- 
rector. 

He said the State Department opposes re- 
moving secrecy from this record “as long as 
the war is going on and the talks in Paris 
continue.” 

He quoted the State Department as saying 
that making the material public “conceivably 
might undermine our responsibility to main- 
tain the confidentiality of diplomatic ex- 
changes and undertakings in general.” 

Also “release of any part of the record at 
this time certainly will raise questions—the 
first of which would be ‘why are you releas- 
ing this now?’—and would be wide open to 
misinterpretation,” Klein quoted the State 
Department as saying. 

Beside-the-scenes talks with Hanoi envoys 
by W. Averell Harriman, then chief U.S. ne- 
gotiator at Paris, and his deputy, Cyrus Vance 
preceded the Nov. 1, 1968, end to the sus- 
tained U.S. bombing of North Vietnam and 
the start of the U.S.-South Vietnam-North 
Vietnam-Viet Cong talks still under way in 
Paris. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE NORFOLK 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 
Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, a 
dedicated organization serving a city I 


am proud to represent in Virginia’s Sec- 
ond District will celebrate its 100th an- 
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niversary on December 17, 1971. The Nor- 
folk Fire Department reaches its cen- 
tennial mark as one of the best equipped 
and highly trained metropolitan fire de- 
partments in the Nation. 

The Norfolk Fire Department has an 
unusual and interesting history. It origi- 
nated as the Hope Fire Co. and the 
Union—later changed to United—Fire 
Co. 

With the advent of the Civil War, fire 
organizations disintegrated. The United 
Fire Co. alternated as an artillery bat- 
tery for Gen. Robert E. Lee. They made 
up the crew on the ironclad Virginia, 
later known as the Merrimac, and fought 
the famous battle of the Monitor and 
Merrimac in Hampton Roads. 

After the war ended, the fire companies 
were beset with rival jealousy. This 
rivalry caused abuse and fights which 
culminated in a bloody riot in 1871. A 
few men died in the street and several 
were wounded. 

In order to present another onslaught 
the city council decided to create pro- 
fessional fire companies. They termi- 
nated the volunteer organizations and on 
December 17, 1871, inaugurated the first 
Norfolk fire division. 

Today, Norfolk’s firemen still make 
history. They wear the metal fireman’s 
badge fashioned after the Maltese 
Cross—possibly the first fireman’s badge 
in the world. The badge symbolizes the 
honor and integrity of the fireman. 

In addition to the other “firsts,” the 
Norfolk department became in 1911 the 
first department in the State to use mo- 
torized fire engines. 

The Norfolk fire department has an 
impressive history. But their present 
combat force transcends the bravery and 
courage of their predecessors. In fact the 
fire department operates more than $2 
million worth of equipment and has been 
so successful in its fire prevention and 
fire fighting operations that Norfolk en- 
joys one of the lowest fire insurance rates 
in the country. 

Norfolk’s firemen are a brave lot. The 
city of Norfolk cannot pay enough trib- 
ute to these outstanding men who have 
risked their lives preventing fire’s de- 
struction. I publicly thank the Norfolk 
fire department for their service and de- 
votion to the community. 

Each of us, whether or not we have 
had cause to use the fireman’s services, 
should respect the fireman’s motto: 
“Pride and Service.” But above all, we 
should be thankful that we have an effi- 
cient and loyal force of men protecting 
our lives and our property. 


ON THE EXCLUSION OF POLICE 
COMMISSIONER MURPHY FROM 
WHITE HOUSE MEETINGS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1971 
Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
White House held a meeting to discuss 


the rash of recent police slayings 
throughout the country. Incredibly and 
callously, New York City’s Police Com- 
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missioner Patrick V. Murphy was ex- 
cluded from this meeting. 

No doubt the administration intended 
to show its supposed concern over the 
police killings by having this meeting. 
The omission of Commissioner Murphy, 
however, revealed the absence of genu- 
ine concern on the part of the adminis- 
tration; it revealed the meeting for what 
it was, a petty political ploy designed to 
curry favor with a part of the country, 
while avoiding the real issue. 

If this administration is truly con- 
cerned about the police killings it should 
reverse its present position and support a 
strengthening of Federal gun control 
laws. This would be a positive preventive 
measure, for as was reported in today’s 
New York Times 83 of the 86 police of- 
ficers slain nationwide in 1969 were killed 
with firearms and 67 of them by hand- 


guns. 

This administration did not pause to 
reverse its position on providing police- 
men’s widows with Federal benefits as 
soon as it became politically expedient 
in their estimation to do so. One can only 
hope that the Nixon administration will 
prove itself responsive to something 
other than political expediency and re- 
verse its position on gun control. Its de- 
cision to exclude Commissioner Murphy, 
head of a police force that constitutes 
10 percent of all law enforcement officers 
in the country, a force that has already 
seen seven of its men killed in the line 
of duty this year, gives us, regrettably, 
little cause for optimism. 

The New York City Police Depart- 
ment is truly the finest in the world and 
Commissioner Murphy has won the con- 
fidence of his force and of all New 
Yorkers in a short time. Yet New York- 
ers, and their policemen in particular, 
are saddened and angry by the police 
killings in this city. The President’s 
crude snub of Commissioner Murphy, no 
doubt motivated by Commissioner 
Murphy’s strong support of gun control, 
disregarded and distained those feelings. 
This action does not reveal the type of 
leadership we look for in the Office of the 
President. It illustrates the hollowness of 
the President’s law and order platitudes. 

Yesterday we saw another example of 
fhow our national administration has 
chosen to listen to only those segments 
of the country with which it feels com- 
fortable rather than to the country as 
a whole. This is truly an absence of lead- 
ership. 


OIL INDUSTRY DEPRESSED 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
oil and gas are America’s greatest source 
of energy. Yet, we are not encouraging 
the oil industry to provide for the future 
needs of America. Instead, an oppressive 
Government is stifling this essential 
mineral. The Federal Government cut 
the encouraging depletion allowance 
from 27% percent to 22 percent. The 
Federal Government makes it difficult to 
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get fair prices for gas. The Federal Gov- 
ernment provides little in the way of re- 
search and development. 

The oil and gas industry has been built 
by dynamic aggressive men. Coming to 
mind are such great oil independents as 
Edwin L. Cox, Cary Maguire, Jack Crich- 
ton, Al Hill, Roland Bond, Bun Bright, 
Jake Hanon, Hub Hill, Wilson Germany, 
Gene Constantin, Jack Vaughn, Bruce 
Calder, Ray Hunt, Harry and Dick Bass, 
Herb Schiff. I could name hundreds— 
names of great men like Jack Pew of Sun 
Oil, Dick Galland of Fina, Bill Clements 
of SEDCO, Preach Meaders of Hallibur- 
ton. The oil industry provides outstand- 
ing service, fine quality product with eco- 
nomical prices. 

I was visiting with Abbott Sparks who 
publishes the Petroleum Engineer. Ab- 
bott is in close touch with the oil and gas 
industry and he pointed out some facts 
that will be of interest to you here in the 
House. One hour’s average pay today 
buys five times more gasoline than it did 
in 1925. This means the dollar in a work- 
ers pocket is getting five times as much 
value in paying for gasoline as it did in 
1925. What is more, the gasoline is of 
much higher quality and is cheaper than 
distilled water. 

The dynamic oil industry has accom- 
plished this in spite of the fact that it 
costs three to five times as much to build 
facilities and operate them as it did only 
25 years ago. Abbott Sparks summed it 
up when he said the answer is the great 
leadership we have among oil men. It is 
the drive and brains the oil industry has 
put into engineering and technology. It is 
oil leadership's track record in converting 
technology into hardware, software, and 
action. These oil companies engineering 
innovations have given consumers the 
true economic gain of energy products at 
basic, stable prices. 

It has been said that adversity is the 
mother of invention. So, with all of their 
adversity the oil industry has met this 
with inspiration during the past 12 years. 
During the past 12 years domestic drill- 
ing rigs drop from 2,400 to less than 1,000, 
independent producers from 11,000 to less 
than 7,000, annual petroleum engineer- 
ing degrees conferred from nearly 900 to 
less than 300, supply stores from 800 to 
600. 

The need for oil and gas far exceeds 
our current exploration developments. 
America must provide more adequate 
depletion and establish more realistic gas 
pricing. 

In serving on the Oil and Gas Commit- 
tee in the House, we will all work togeth- 
er in the 92d Congress to help America 
move forward by providing greater in- 
centives for exploration of oil and gas 
minerals. 


SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD 
HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 
Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, at the fu- 


neral mass for U.S. Senator Thomas J. 
Dodd on May 26, 1971, Msgr. John S. 
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Kennedy delivered a homily that was 
beautiful and humane, comforting and 
compassionate. Because of the excep- 
tional quality of Monsignor Kennedy’s 
remarks, I insert them in the Recorp for 
others to read: 


SENATOR DoppD—May 26, 1971 


This is the clement season of the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord Jesus Christ. He has been 
taken up into heaven, his mission on earth 
performed. We contemplate him in glory, 
all-serene. 

What a contrast between his condition and 
ours! He is beyond the grime and the grief of 
this world, beyond its cruel rigors and am- 
biguities, beyond its perplexities and pain. 
And here we are, liable to uncertainty and 
temptation, the riddles and absurdities of 
life, the tedium and fatigue of existence, the 
weakness of the flesh and the wavering of 
the spirit, and totally vulnerable. 

What link, then, between him, fixed in 
light, and us, floundering in the dark? It is 
in his humanity. 

Ascended though he is, and long since, he 
has not shed the humanity common to us 
and to him. His wounds remain, eternally, as 
evidence, to quote St. Paul, that “he has been 
through every trial, fashioned as we are, only 
sinless ...a high priest who can feel for us 
and be our faithful representative before 
God.” And the Great Apostle goes on, “It is 
because he himself has been tried by suffer- 
ing that he has power to help us in the trials 
we undergo.” 

Those trials include—indeed, culminate 
in—death. 

This we must all endure—its indignity, its 
mystery, its utter loneliness, its cold finality. 
The thought of it periodically skims our 
minds even when we are well, and it shakes 
our hearts when we are ill. We walk in the 
sunlight, we exult in the loveliness of spring, 
but, unless we are giddy, there always lurks 
at the edge of our vision a hint of the death 
that is to be. And we wonder, “How will it 
be with me then?” No need to fear, if we are 
daily mindful of the Lord who went through 
death, and will see us through that same 
shadowed door. 

Another trial is that of bereavement by the 
death of one we love. While he or she Is still 
with us, we sometimes steal a glance and 
reflect, “What if I were to lose him?” or “If 
she dies, how can I bear it?” and we already 
feel the weight of sorrow, the sting of tears. 

There comes a day when the unpredictable 
blow falls, the sorrow is crushing, the tears 
flow, and we are desolated. It is then we re- 
member that because Christ our Lord has 
himself “been tried by suffering ... he has 
power to help us in the trials we undergo.” 
This is not illusion; it is truth solid as the 
rock of Gethsemani. And we are comforted, 
borne up in hope. 

So is it now with Thomas Dodd, who, while 
the radiance of Ascension Day still bright- 
ened the air, was summoned by his time- 
scarred but triumphant Lord. So is it with 
the Senator’s family, who, while rightly 
mourning him, are yet wonderfully con- 
soled. 


JOHN VOLPE 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
Wall Street Journal article pointed out 
to all the readers of that paper what an 
excellent job Secretary of Transporta- 
tion Volpe is doing. 

In my years of congressional service, I 
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have been privileged to meet Americans 
serving their country in all roles, both 
public and private. And, I want to say 
that John Volpe has served his country 
in both capacities. He began working for 
his father at age 12 as a plasterers’ ap- 
prentice. He worked his way through 
college and later went into the construc- 
tion business. During World War II he 
had his first direct experience in public 
works—he served in the Seabees. 

Upon returning to Massachusetts he 
was commissioner of public works and 
elected Governor three times for a total 
of 8 years. During 1956-57 he was our 
first Federal Highway Administrator. In 
those crucial years during the beginning 
of the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways he set down guidelines 
that are still valid today. 

I have long been impressed by the com- 
petence with which John Volpe can get 
a job done. His energy knows no bounds 
and he always performs “above and be- 
yond the call of duty.” If ever John Volpe 
enters into a controversy and he says 
that he will find a solution you can take 
him at his word. This is very impressive 
in the highly changeable atmosphere of 
politics. He is resourceful in finding so- 
lutions to problems and he will not ignore 
difficult problems. 

Yet, in spite of his constant drive and 
the tremendous array of problems facing 
him, John Volpe is a very warm and 
likeable human being who has managed 
to retain his sense of humor. I have 
known him both in my official role and in 
private life. In the past, we have worked 
closely together on the Federal-aid high- 
way program, problems relating to high- 
way safety and beautification, and cer- 
tain aspects of the mass transit program. 

There have been times when John and 
I did not always see eye to eye on public 
works issues. But Secretary Volpe is one 
of those rare individuals who can dis- 
agree without being disagreeable. 

And so Mr. Speaker in closing I call the 
following article printed in the May 25 
Wall Street Journal to the attention of 
my colleagues, in the hope that they 
take notice of this article and share my 
feelings concerning Mr. Volpe: 

MR. VOLPE’s SURPRISING ACHIEVEMENTS 

(By Albert R. Karr) 

WaASHINGTON.—Not long ago John Volpe 
was handing out a medal to a rather remark- 
able man who used to test the effects of de- 
celeration by catapulting down a track on a 
rocket-powered sled. The sled would roar to 
632 miles an hour, then stop within two sec- 
onds. 

Looking up from the middle of a formal ci- 
tation, the Transportation Secretary couldn't 
suppress a comparison. “Sometimes,” he said, 
“we in the administration have to decelerate 
faster than that.” 

It was a wry admission that Mr. Volpe, a 
hard-driving man who wants very much to 
leave his mark on the nation’s transportation 
system, can't always sell his ideas to the 
President or the stolid aides who surround 
him. But that is a common problem for the 
Nixon Cabinet. The significant thing about 
Mr. Volpe is not in his setbacks—and there 
have been embarrassing ones—but in some 
major achievements that have surprised crit- 
ics and supporters alike. 

Mr. Volpe, a three-time Massachusetts gov- 
ernor who has also been Federal Highway 
Administrator and Massachusetts public 
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works commissioner, initially was regarded 
by critics as a narrow, roadbullding fanatic 
who would try to pave over the country. In- 
stead, he has irritated the highway lobby by 
killing disruptive projects and increasingly 
emphasizing mass transit. And in en adminis- 
tration more conservative and less program- 
matic than its predecessors, he has probably 
produced more new programs than any other 
Cabinet member, a number of them liberal 
measures. Among them: mass transit up- 
grading, a national railroad passenger system, 
or Amtrak, and the use of hitherto sacrosanct 
highway trust fund money for safety and 
other new programs. 

This success is partly a fortuitous coinci- 
dence of Mr. Volpe’s predelictions and White 
House politics, because it is true that the 
Nixon administration is more open to pro- 
grammatic experimentation in transporta- 
tion than, say, civil rights or help for the 
cities. But it also reflects some personal at- 
tributes of Mr. Volpe: a deep social concern, 
a toughness combined with diplomacy and 
painstaking care in building up support. 
Moreover, in an administration that some- 
times seems to value loyalty above all else, 
Mr. Volpe is the ultimate team player. 


WILLING TO COMPROMISE 


Intense, energetic Mr. Volpe, 62, fights 
hard for his programs, but the bouts are 
strictly intramural. Not for him are Walter 
Hickel’s martyrdom or George Romney's 
public pronouncements that sometimes take 
him further than the administration wants 
to go. Mr. Volpe prefers to survive, to com- 
promise, to chip away at opposition gradual- 
ly if he has to. When the White House hits 
the brakes Mr. Volpe decelerates. And if it so 
orders, he’ll champion positions he privately 
opposes. 

That’s what happened to the Secretary’s 
plan for auto insurance reform, Central to his 
concept were federal standards, possibly 
backed up by pressure on the states to con- 
form through a mandatory effective date or 
federal penalties. The White House opposed 
legislated standards, and Mr. Volpe aban- 
doned the concept on the eve of testimony be- 
fore a Senate committee. Instead, he sug- 
gested that Congress merely pass a resolution 
urging the states to act. (Responding to a 
Congressman’s question in a House hearing 
later, however, Mr. Volpe said he wouldn't 
object to federal auto-insurance standards, 
as long as outright federal regulation were 
avoided.) 

Another time, asked whether he concurred 
in a White House budget holddown he had 
strenuously resisted, Mr. Volpe replied: 
“Once the decision has been made, it’s Trans- 
portation Department policy.” 

But the Secretary doesn’t give up until pol- 
icy is set, and his fight for Amtrak is a case 
in point. Key presidential aides opposed the 
plan, and at one point it took a heated out- 
burst even to get Mr. Volpe past them and in- 
side Mr. Nixon's office. Then, he says, “It 
took me about six minutes” to sell his argu- 
ment. Later, Mr. Volpe threatened to resign if 
Mr. Nixon sided with the advisers who were 
urging him to veto the legislation. 

Straightforward to the point of bluntness, 
Mr. Volpe meets most issues head-on. He has 
angered the potent highway lobby by stop- 
ping highway projects before they could rip 
through parks, historic areas and neighbor- 
hoods, and by warning that “excessive de- 
pendence on the auto” poses the “threat of 
urban suicide.” He bruised egos by issuing a 
highway-safety “report card” that ranked 
States from “A” to “D.” Alabama and Nli- 
nois each got three “D’s” and the Secretary 
noted some “retrogression” nationwide. “Only 
a Republican ex-governor can get away with 
what he tells industry and governors to do,” 
an associate declares. 

A major caveat to the Volpe record, how- 
ever, is that most of the programs he has 
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backed so far have simply involved Spending 
more money to attack generally accepted 
needs, with the support of most interest 
groups involved. It was apparent even before 
Mr. Nixon took office that an expanded 
mass-transit program would be tremendously 
popular, for example. The administration has 
no fondness for the highway lobby, a fact 
that gives Mr. Volpe some latitude; and from 
the lobby’s point of view, Mr. Volpe’s posi- 
tions thus far, while annoying, haven't sub- 
stantially cut the amount of money available 
to highway building. “It’s true that we've 
worked with the easy ones,” one department 
Official admits. 


TOUGH BATTLES AHEAD 


But the crunch is coming. Mr, Nixon’s rey- 
enue sharing plan challenges the highways 
and airport lobbies in a fundamental way, 
since it would allow states to spend money 
in those two trust funds for any transporta- 
tion purpose they desire. As a key salesman 
for this aspect of the plan, Mr. Volpe must 
confront the two lobbies and their substan- 
tial power on Capitol Hill. 

In his first year in the job Mr. Volpe lost 
an intra-administration battle for mass 
transit, failing to win backing for a trust 
fund he proposed. But if revenue sharing 
fails, he’ll revive another plan that would 
also boost mass transit: a “transportation 
trust fund” that would allow states to di- 
vert money in the highway and airport trust 
funds to other transportation purposes. This 
plan, like revenue sharing, would certainly 
arouse bitter opposition. 

Originally a Rockefeller backer in 1968, 
Mr. Volpe was persuaded by advisers to 
climb aboard the Nixon bandwagon while he 
still had a chance. He did, and for a time 
was thought to be in the running for the Vice 
Presidency. After the election, he sought an 
administration job in an activist department, 
specifically Health, Education and Welfare 
or Housing and Urban Development. Ironi- 
cally, the Secretaries of those two depart- 
ments have found their activism repeatedly 
stifled by White House political considera- 
tions while Mr, Volpe, in a job he didn’t par- 
ticularly seek, has been relatively free to make 
his mark. 

It’s a task he gives almost undivided at- 
tention. Up most mornings by five, Mr. Volpe 
usually attends an early mass and heads for 
his office and a workout on the stationary bi- 
cycle. Then he plunges into work, rushing in 
and out of his office with brow furrowed. Mr. 
Volpe lacks a college degree, but aides say 
he’s quick to see the significance of an is- 
sue and prefers quick, “Harry Truman” type 
decisions to agonizing and intellectualizing. 
He seldom gets away before 7, and even then 
usually packs along two bulging briefcases 
for work far into the night. 

He has grown steadily into the job. More 
favorable to highways at first, he now says 
his Washington experience has made him 
“much more acutely aware” of the need for 
balanced transportation systems. In the proc- 
ess, he has converted skeptics. Declares a 
former transportation official in the Johnson 
administration: “If Nixon would listen to 
Volpe more often, he’d be ten times better 
off.” 

The Secretary seemingly views his job as 
the capstone to his political career and, ac- 
cordingly, is particularly keen on programs 
that show visible accomplishment. He would 
like to get an air-cushion vehicle transit line 
going somewhere in the country, for example, 
but so far attempts in Los Angeles and Wash- 
ington have fallen through. He would also 
like to leave office with a major reduction 
of highway deaths to his credit. So when he 
came across a newspaper clipping describing 
the inflatable air bag for automobiles two 
years ago, he quickly dashed off a memo di- 
recting his highway safety people to get 
cracking on an air bag program. 
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Devoutly religious, Mr. Volpe often inter- 
jects “the dear Lord” into press conferences 
and casual conversation. He eschews alco- 
holic beverages (his favorite drink is tea 
laced with honey), and will sometimes make 
a point by beginning: “If I were a gambling 
man—which I’m not—I'd bet that... .” Nev- 
ertheless, aides say, he can be quite profane 
when angered, and his anger can flare 
quickly when an underling turns in a poor 
performance. Fortunately, they add, he 
doesn’t hold grudges. 

The son of Italian immigrants, Mr. Volpe 
worked as a hod carrier and plasterer’s ap- 
prentice eventually, turning a $500 stake into 
a thriving construction business. He’s fond 
of relating how his father told him that, 
like other members of minority groups, he 
would have to climb the ladder one step at 
a time, and on his own. But in telling that 
story, Mr. Volpe usually admonishes those 
working for him to “remember to turn 
around once in a whole to give a helping 
hand to those below you.” 

Translating this philosophy into action, 
Mr. Volpe has emphasized jobs for blacks, 
earning the administration some credit in a 
field where it generally draws criticism. 
There are now 20 blacks on the department's 
“supergrade” jobs; before Mr. Volpe there 
were none, And Aaron N, Henry, head of the 
NAACP’s Mississippi unit, credits Mr. Volpe’s 
“persuasion” for the fact that the Mississippi 
Highway Department, formerly all white, 
now is at least 30% black. Clarence Mitchell, 
the NAACP’s Washington representative, 
says he's “ahead of most people in the ad- 
ministration.” 

Some of Mr. Volpe’s initiatives, however, 
have bogged down in the conservative, slow- 
moving bureaucracy he inherited. Thus, Mr. 
Volpe has declared that no highway or other 
federal transportation projects will be au- 
thorized until suitable relocation housing is 
built or assured. But the Federal Highway 
Administration, traditionally an entity unto 
itself, has moved so slowly on this that one 
civil rights expert calls its performance 
“terrible.” 

Apparently recognizing this problem, Mr. 
Volpe last week announced new regulations 
designed to enforce his relocation-housing 
policy. They include a requirement that 
federal-aid projects causing displacement 
have a local relocation-assistance office to 
help displaced persons find new homes. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOOD MARKS 


The Secretary gets better marks on Capitol 
Hill, where he often goes to do some personal 
lobbying instead of leaving that task to sub- 
ordinates. During the final stages of the ad- 
ministration’s effort to push the SST—a 
project that the Secretary personally sup- 
ported—he talked at length with lawmakers, 
focusing on freshmen Congressmen, He's 
quick to adapt his tactics. Trying to sell a 
new highway funding approach last year, he 
began by working through the Republican 
members of a Senate committee. But when a 
staff man for the Democrats telephoned to 
suggest that Mr. Volpe deal vith them as 
well, he dispatched a bevy of experts to the 
Hill within the hour. 

Mr. Volpe's intense, driving approach has 
brought him to the point of frequent, though 
not major, health problems, and one hard- 
pressed aide, 8 Washington veteran, says he 
has “never worked for anyone so aggressive 
and so decision-oriented.” Nevertheless, Mr. 
Volpe laughs easily, frequently at himself, 
and loves to tell homey, self-deprecating 
stories. 

One favorite concerns the time he was 
stuck in a long line of airliners waiting to 
take off, and impatiently asked the captain 
to inform the tower controllers that his boss, 
the Secretary of Transportation, was aboard. 
Back, Mr. Volpe says, came the controller’s 
reply: “My regards to Mr. Volpe, but he’s 
still 19th in line.” 
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PILOT “AWED” BY THE 
STANDING PERFORMANCE 
THE F-111 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


F TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us in Congress have the responsibility 
for expressing the final judgment on 
modern weapons systems, such as the 
F-111, It is the pilot, however, who is 
capable of providing us with an intimate 
evaluation of an aircraft’s aerial per- 
formance of the aircraft, as well as the 
pilot who gets to know the aircraft where 
it really counts—in the air. 

The following article from the Air 
Force magazine of April 1971 provides 
us with a pilot’s view of the F-111. Capt. 
John Francis, Jr., who has flown the 
F-111 for 244 years, discusses the revolu- 
tionary features and outstanding per- 
formance of the aircraft, as well as the 
critical question of safety. 

What better recommendation can an 
aircraft receive than words of a pilot 
who says: 

There has not been a single moment dur- 
ing the history of F-111 accidents and 
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groundings when I would not have gone to 
the flight line and taken off with confidence. 


In hopes that my colleagues will ap- 
preciate the unique capabilities of this 
revolutionary weapons system, I am in- 
cluding in the Recorp the text of this in- 
teresting and enlightening article: 

F-111 A PILOT'S View 
(By Capt. John Francis, Jr., USAF) 


After several hundred hours in the cockpit 
of any airplane, you get to know the bird 
pretty well. If you're a professional military 
pilot and the aircraft will do its assigned job 
better than any other, you respect it. If 
it's also a safe bird, both in training and 
combat, you Lave confidence in it. If it’s a 
piororo to fly, you develop real affection 
or it. 

For two and a half years, I few the F-111A. 
My feeling about the aircraft is a mixture of 
respect, confidence, and affection, tinged— 
even now—with more than a little awe. It’s 
that kind of machine. 

There has been a lot of political and eco- 
nomic criticism of the F-111. I don’t feel 
qualified to discuss those matters. It may 
be that for the same investment of time and 
money, we could have had an even better 
aircraft, I'm not qualified +o judge that, 
either. The point is that we now have 
F-111As and Es in operational units. The 
even more advanced D model, with improved 
Mark II avionics, will be along next year, and 
later we'll get the F model, with a more 
powerful engine and modified Mark II 
avionics The F—llls we have now, and those 
to come, should be judged on their merits— 
not on the selection and management deci- 
sions that are now water over the dam. 


UNIQUE MEANS PRICELESS 


There’s only one word that describes the 
F-111 in a nutshell. The word is unique. As 
any military planner will tell you, when a 
weapon system has a unique capability, it 
becomes a priceless machine. Unique doesn’t 
mean just higher, faster and further than 
some previous model. It means opening a 
combat arena where you have superiority be- 
cause you are the only one operating there. 
There F-111A has such a unique capability. 
It opens to the Air Force nighttime, all-wea- 
ther operations at low altitude. But the mis- 
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sion isn't the only unique thing about this 
airplane, from the point of view of the cpera- 
tional planner, and certainly not from where 
the aircraft commander sits. 

As an aircraft commander, I can fly the 
F-111 at supersonic speeds within 200 feet 
of some awfully hard and unseen rocks. So I 
have a very special perspective. Keeping this 
perspective in mind as I discuss the F-111A 
will give you a much better appreciation of 
its special features. And almost everything 
in the F-111, from nose to tail, is special, 
unique, or revolutionary in some way. Let's 
start with the nose. 

The nose section houses the electronic gear 
(avionics). You’ve probably read other arti- 
cles that said avionics is one of the outstand- 
ing features of the F-1114A, and so it is. You 
may have seen other articles calling those 
black boxes unnecessary electronic gadgetry 
that only runs up the cost of the aircraft. 
The truth is, without this equipment the air- 
craft would be incapable of its unique mis- 
sion. A good aircraft, yes, but not unique. 
In other words, the electronic “gadgetry” is 
not only expensive—it is priceless. 

The first item of avionics I want to talk 
about is the attack radar. So what’s unusual 
about an attack radar? Lots of aircraft have 
them, but the F-111A system is greatly ad- 
vanced in its ability to identify and delineate 
topographical features. That enhances the 
total radar-bombing capability. The ease of 
radar bombing and navigation will be ob- 
vious when I tell you the picture projected 
by the attack radar is like a map. Fantastic? 
Yes, but even more so when tied into the 
inertial-navigation system. 


FABULOUS BLACK BOXES 


The inertial platform and computers that 
make up the F-111A's navigational and 
bombing system are phenomenally accurate. 
It is this system that makes the F-111A ca- 
pable of around-the-clock, all-weather weap- 
on delivery within the lethal envelope of con- 
ventional weapons. Here, then, is the first 
of those missions that no other aircraft can 
accomplish. Interdicting the enemy’s supply 
lines (bridges, passes, truck parks) and air- 
fields at any time, in any weather, deprives 
him of an option he once had: digging in by 
day, repairing and moving by night. 

You may have read that the F-111A's 
navigation equipment is accurate to a few 
thousand feet per hour (very good in itself). 
What you may not know is that, through 
the attack radar tie-in, the weapon system 
operator can maintain position accurately 
within hundreds of feet, at all times. Navi- 
gating at low level in bad weather increases 
your appreciation of such accuracy. Knowing 
your position and the terrain can be very 
reassuring when you depend on automatic 
systems to provide ground clearance. 

The next avionic feature, the ballistics 
computer, is a pilot's dream. This computer 
was not originally a part of the F-111A. It’s 
one of those modifications that contributed 
to the aircraft’s escalating cost, of which 
you've heard so much. First, let me explain 
the increased flexibility it provides. Then 
you decide whether paying more money for 
it was justified or not. 

The computer can determine continuously 
the impact point of any bomb, given the 
aerodynamic characteristics of the bomb and 
the altitude, airspeed, and vertical velocity 
of the aircraft. It then relates this infor- 
mation to the target's location and continu- 
ously updates a release time for the bomb. 
What does this mean to me, the aircraft com- 
mander? For the first time in radar-directed, 
leyel bombing, it is not necessary to fly 
straight and level on the bomb run. Altitude 
and airspeed can be changed without affect- 
ing bombing accuracy. Since these two items 
are essential information for the enemy's 
air defense system, it gives you a decided ad- 
vantage over the defenses. 


But the F-111’s revolution in bombing 
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flexibility doesn’t stop here. Since you can 
vary altitude and airspeed continuously, you 
can make a toss-bombing or dive-bombing 
attack with the same accuracy as in a level 
bomb run, You no longer have to overfly the 
target area. You can start a pullup miles 
short of the target, release in a climb, and 
break away, diving back to low-level con- 
cealment while the bombs continue to the 
target. 

If you use the offset mode of the attack 
radar and bomb-nay-computer, you can fur- 
ther protect yourself from enemy defenses 
by choosing an axis of attack that positions 
@ mountain range between the target and 
yourself. You can toss the bomb over the 
range. In this mode, without seeing the tar- 
get, the weapon system operator aims on an 
offset point, which he knows is so many feet 
in such and such a direction from the target. 
Remember, if we cannot see the target area 
on our radar, then normal defense radars in 
the target area cannot see us. In other words, 
an enemy’s first indication of attack would 
be weapons detonation, This is the tremen- 
dously flexible F-111A doing radar bombing. 


DEFENSE SUPPRESSION 


For still more flexibility, the ballistics com- 
puter can be tied into the LCOS (bombsight) 
for dive deliveries or visual-level deliveries. 
As I mentioned, the computer continuously 
computes an impact point. It can show the 
impact point on the bombsight at all times 
Now you don’t have to dive bomb in the tra- 
ditional way—rolling in at a set altitude and 
airspeed, diving at a set angle, relecsing at 
a predetermined altitude and airspeed, and 
making large errors in accuracy if any of 
these parameters were wrong. Now you can 
come from any direction, at any airspeed, 
altitude, and dive angle, drive the bomb- 
sight pipper over the target and release. 
Flexible? Yes, and it greatly reduces delivery 
errors. But it means more. When you roll in 
on a target, you're not committed to the 
target by preset conditions of release. If the 
enemy’s defenses open fire, you can switch 
your attack to them. It is no longer necessary 
for No. 4 in a flight to be a sitting duck be- 
cause he’s coming in at the same angle, air- 
speed, and altitude as the three previous air- 
craft. 

Knowing my aircraft can do all these 
things, I wonder how anyone can say that 
the F-111 has no future as a ground-attack 
aircraft because it is too vulnerable and ex- 
pensive to risk. The capability of striking 
targets and attacking the defenses at the 
same time doesn’t leave you as vulnerable 
as all that. In fact, I think that defenses 
would be a little leery of giving away their 
position by opening fire, once they figure out 
the tremendous accuracy, firepower, and 
flexibility of the F-111. 

The last of the avionic gear I am going to 
discuss is the terrain-following radar (TFR). 
This is it—the marvel of the aeronautical 
world. It is this equipment that allows the 
aircraft to fly thousands of miles over all 
types of terrain, never getting higher than 
200 feet, and without the pilot ever touching 
the control stick. 

The terrain-following radar is actually two 
completely independent sets, each capable of 
performing the entire terrain-following func- 
tion and one serving as backup to the other. 
The TFR is not just unique. It's revolution- 
ary. It is the TFR that opens up the arena of 
low-altitude, night, weather operation. The 
TFR can take you anywhere it can see. If it 
encounters weather that it can’t see through, 
it takes you over or around it. The TFR not 
only lets you stay close to the ground; it lets 
you go through the low points in the hills. 
It lets you fly along a rocky mountainside 
where you'll be very hard to discern on enemy 
radar. But the TFR does more. It frees you 
from the stick and rudder work and lets you 
concentrate on other duties of the aircraft 
commander—decisions on what weapons to 
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use, enemy defenses, evasive action, and sys- 
tem malfunctions, 

The terrain-following radar is safe in the 
hands of a pilot who knows it and its limita- 
tions, and it gives him the ability to fly 
where no other aircraft would dare. I would 
take my F-—111A down into the Grand Can- 
yon at night when the overcast was below 
the rim. In fact, one of our training routes 
does take us into the canyon. No other air- 
craft in the world could survive in that kind 
of environment. 

So much for avionics. Now let’s look at the 
crew module. Here is a system hear and dear 
to every crew member’s heart. It’s the sec- 
ond revolutionary aspect of the F—111A. The 
crew module is the crew escape “capsule” 
that has had a phenomenal history of suc- 
cess. In an emergency, it allows the crew to 
abandon the aircraft as a crew. The module 
has been successful in every attempted ejec- 
tion within the design envelope. It has been 
used at high altitude, high speed; at low 
altitude, high speed; at low alitude, low 
speed; in a spin; and while violently out of 
control. The ejections have resulted in no 
serious injuries to any crew member. While 
the success rate would seem enough in itself, 
it is even more significant because it gives 
crew members the confidence necessary to 
operate in the dangerous flight envelopes for 
which the F-111A was designed. Supersonic 
or low-altitude ejections, while still danger- 
ous, are not the threats they once were. A 
little more about the crew module later. 


A SWINGING WING 


Now for the swingwing (switch blade, if 
you prefer). Revolutionary? You bet! Al- 
though there now are a few imitators in other 
parts of the world, the swinging F-111 flew 
in 1964. When talking about the variable- 
sweep wing, you get into some pretty im- 
pressive statistics on aircraft range and bomb 
load. Range and bomb load, of course, are 
trade-off items. But any way you slice it, 
you're talking about several times as much 
payload, carried much further than any other 
fighter-type aircraft in history. And you don’t 
drag your feet yetting there. The variable- 
sweep wing comes forward for takeoff and, 
with the highly efficient Fowler flaps and full 
span slats, alloys the F-111A to get as many 
as twenty-four 750-pound bombs airborne. 
Then you sweep back the wings to reduce 
drag and push the speed right up to the 
delivery limit of the bombs. The same wing 
that allows you to come down the final land- 
ing approach at 130 knots sweeps back to re- 
duce drag for supersonic flight on the deck. 

General Dynamics could have made the 
movable wing a real nightmare. Instead, it 
is easy and natural to operate. In fact, there 
are some very favorable side effects of the 
engineering that went into the wing. As you 
might imagine, moving a wing changes the 
center of gravity and aerodynamic center of 
pressure. Problems of fuel balance, trim, and 
stability augmentation could be very annoy- 
ing if the pilot had to compensate for them 
each time he moved the wing. Instead, the 
pitch-serles trim of the aircraft compensates 
for trim changes. The fuel-distributing sys- 
tem is completely automatic, and the com- 
mand-augmentation feature of the flight- 
control system gives a very nearly constant 
response to a given stick force, regardless of 
the wingsweep or aircraft speed. The aircraft 
always trims itself. Accelerating or deceler- 
ating, climbing or diving, you set the alti- 
tude with the stick and the aircraft trims off 
the forces. It is a dream during formation, 
flying a weather peneration, or on the air- 
to-ground range. The aircraft, through com- 
mand augmentation, responds the same, with 
or without a bomb load. 

Since the aft section of the wings sweep 
into the fuselage, conventional ailerons were 
impractical. The pilot gets pitch and roll by 
differential or symmetrical movements of the 
horizontal stabilizer. With the wings for- 
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ward, spoilers augment the roll response. As 
the wings sweep, the pylons rotate to keep 
the external stores aligned with the airflow. 
It is an outstanding engineering job. 

BELOW AND BEHIND 

Underneath the aircraft there is another 
completely new idea for fighters, Both wheels 
of the main landing gear are on a single 
trunnion, They both come down together: 
no chance of getting one without the other. 
The tires, designed to provide low-pressure 
footprints for landing on unpaved strips, are 
low wearing and may be used for up to 150 
landings—ten times as many as some other 
fighter-type aircraft. 

Within the wheels is a beautiful set of 
multiple-dise brakes. Combining the F-111's 
low approach speed with brakes that can be 
fully engaged at touchdown (thanks to the 
antiskid feature), the aircraft, weighing 
about twenty-five tons, can be stopped in a 
couple of thousand feet without a drag 
chute. Show me another fighter that can 
pull that one off! This short-field perform- 
ance is vital to flexible, worldwide deploy- 
ment. Not all places have 10,000-foot run- 
ways. 

Finally, in the tail end we come to those 
unjustly maligned engines. Well, don’t feel 
sorry for us F-111A crews. The P-1 engines 
(noted for compressor stalls) have gone the 
way of the test birds. The P-3 version of the 
TF-30 is another story. Another revolution in 
aerodynamics, the engine combines turbofan 
and afterburner for the first time in any air- 
craft. The result is a beautiful match of the 
outstanding features of each. The turbofans 
provide the very low fuel consumption that 
is needed for transoceanic deployments. The 
afterburners provide the thrust augmenta- 
tion required to get a 70,000-pound vehicle 
up to two and one-half times the speed of 
sound. Boy, do they ever provide thrust 
augmentation—some eighty percent, com- 
pared to fifty percent in other engines! Fur- 
ther, the afterburner has five stages, each of 
which can be fully modulated, 

Acceleration above Mach 1.0 is outstand- 
ing and very rapid to Mach 2 plus. I’ve never 
been Mach 2.5, but that’s only because our 
supersonic flight area runs out as we're ac- 
celerating through Mach 2.1 at 40,000 feet 
and climbing rapidly. This aircraft can move! 
Not only that, but the engines have the pow- 
er, and the aircraft is so clean at seventy- 
two degrees of wingsweep that it can sustain 
supersonic flight while holding Gs in a turn— 
& trait not too common in other aircraft. 
Sure, I’d like more power; what pilot 
wouldn’t. And that’s exactly what we're get- 
ting. The P-9 is already here in the D model, 
and the P-100 is on the way for the F. 


WHAT ABOUT SAFETY? 


Well, that’s the F-1114, pitot boom to tail 
feathers. Now we come to a critical question, 
Is the F—111A a safe airplane? My answer is: 
Yes, it is safer than other fighters. There has 
not been a single moment during the history 
of F-111 accidents and groundings when I 
would not have gone to the flight line and 
taken off with confidence, 

The Air Force says the F-111's safety record 
speaks for itself. You've probably seen the 
figures of so many accidents per so many 
flying hours, compared to other Century Se- 
ries fighters (see chart p. 32). But the pilot 
doesn’t get his feeling of safety from statis- 
tics. He gets it from knowing the aircraft 
and its systems, and from knowing how well 
they work for him and his fellow pilots. 

The history of all aircraft accidents clearly 
identifies areas that are critical: engine and 
associated systems failures; fire; flight-con- 
trol malfunctions; bad weather; and, finally, 
pilot factors. Here's my evaluation of these 
areas as they relate to the F-111A. 

First, the engines. As a basic design fea- 
ture for safety, the F-111A has two highly 
reliable engines. The engines have fire-detec- 
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tion and extinguishing equipment as well as 
an automatic airstart feature. The automatic 
airstart system works off & pressure-sensing 
circuit within the engine that senses the 
sudden pressure changes of a flameout and 
provides automatic ignition, Consequently, 
either because of engine reliability or auto- 
matic airstart reliability, I’ve never had a 
flamed-out engine. Even if I had to shut down 
an engine, it’s no big thing. The F—111A per- 
forms very well om one engine, and neither 
electrical nor hydraulic systems are lost with 
one engine shut down. 

The F-111A has dual electrical and hy- 
draulic systems. Losing one side of these sys- 
tems does not affect the aircraft except in loss 
of redundancy, for a single engine will pro- 
vide all the electrical and hydraulic power 
required for normal flight. Either generator 
can carry the entire electrical load. If both 
generators should be out, an emergency gen- 
erator provides essential electrical power. 

There are two hydraulic pumps, one for 
each system (primary and utility), mounted 
on each engine. If you lose an engine, the 
other engine powers both the primary and 
the utility hydraulic systems. Then, if things 
should get worse and you lose one of these 
pumps, the other system can still power the 
flight controls and the wingsweep. This does 
not mean that other hydraulically operated 
systems are lost, You can operate all of these 
by electrical or pneumatic backup methods. 

The hydraulic systems contain an addi- 
tional safety feature. Isolation valves keep 
fluid from being lost in flight if a non-flight- 
essential subsystem is lost. For example, if 
the landing-gear hydraulic actuators should 
leak in flight, the only fluid lost would be 
that in the line to those actuators. In the 
event battle damage occurs to the primary 
hydraulic system, the utility system would 
automatically cut out flow to nonessential 
subsystems in order to furnish power for the 
wingsweep and flight controls. 

The possibility of critical flight-control 
malfunctions still exists in the F-111A, as 
it has in all other aircraft. However, the addi- 
tional sophistication of the F-111A has not 
brought with it increased danger. The flight 
controls are filled with electrical circuitry 
designed for redundancy and self-testing. 
These features warn the pilot of impending 
malfunctions so he can prevent unwanted 
signals from going to the control surfaces. 

The F-111A mission makes it necessary to 
operate in and out of airfields with marginal 
weather. The aircraft’s systems are ideally 
suited for this environment. The attack radar 
can be used for navigation around severe 
weather. It can be tied to the inertial-naviga- 
tional computer for an instrument approach 
(including glide slope) to an airfield without 
any ground radio or navigational aids. The 
TFR is an invaluable aid for providing ter- 
rain clearance in a low-ceiling penetration. 
Added to all this is the auxiliary flight ref- 
erence system, a completely independent, 
backup instrument system that is visible to 
both crew members, 


THE PILOT FACTOR 


So we come around to the pilot factor 
This is a very personal thing, so nebulous 
that it's hard to convey to a reader how the 
factor of possible pilot error is reduced. 

The cockpit is comfortable and well pres- 
surized. There is no need for parachutes. 
Fatigue is reduced on long missions. Instru- 
ments are well placed and easy to read. Cau- 
ton lights quickly catch the crew’s attention. 

The automatic systems allow the crew to 
divide their attention among all operations 
tasks. The aircraft is easy to fiy, to take off, 
and to land, 

The crew sits side by side, able to monitor 
each other's efficiency and to double-check 
the operation of the aircraft’s complex sys- 
tems. 

However, should the crew have to eject 
despite all the F-111A’s safety features, there 
is the escape module. In many aircraft acci- 
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dents, a fatality is the result of ejection- 
system failure or failure of the crew to use 
it in time. Again, the F-111A gives the crew 
an advantage over the crews of other fighters. 
The system works—it’s been proved. The 
crew goes together and stays together, They 
don't face the hazards of ejection into the 
airstream. These advantages of the crew 
escape module should reduce the time it takes 
to decide to eject. And once on the ground, 
the escape module keeps right on working 
for the crew. They are together and equipped 
with more survival gear than can be carried 
in any other type of ejection system. 

I don’t want to leave you with the impres- 
sion that I've covered all the safety features 
of the F-111A. I haven't even covered all of 
the major features. On almost every page of 
the filght manual, I can find some item that 
was designed to reduce a potential hazard in 
the air. I'll just say it again: The F-111A ie 
a safe aircraft. 

Within a pilot’s frame of reference and the 
aircraft’s operational environment, the F- 
111A does have shortcomings, All aircraft do. 
There never has been an aircraft that was all 
things to all pilots, performing all missions. 
There never will be. Just remember the 
things this aircraft, the F-111, can do better 
and more safely than any other. It can take 
the war to the enemy at any hour of any day 
of the year. He would have no time for rest, 
psychological relief, rebuilding and resup- 
ply, or training. Other fighters and bombers 
have left the enemy undisturbed as much 
as eighty-five percent of the time because of 
their inability to fly safely or effectively at 
night and in weather. The F—111A has taken 
this safe time from the enemy. 


CRITICISMS—HOW RELEVANT 


Now, what are some of the criticisms that 
have been leveled at the F-111’s operational 
performance? Are they accurate? Are they 
relevant to its ability to perform its mission? 
Here are some of them, 

“The aircraft won't fly at 65,000 feet.” 
Maybe it will, and maybe it won’t. I've 
never had occasion to find out. I fy my F- 
111A below 1,000 feet above the ground, 
which is the best place to be when you're 
penetrating enemy defenses. 

“The visibility of the aircraft is too lim- 
ited.” You can see what you need to see. 
And at night, in bad weather, there’s not 
much to look at anyway. 

“The aircraft can’t reach Mach 2.5 without 
compressor stalls.” This is more high-alti- 
tude performance data that’s irrelevant to 
the primary mission. I operate on the deck. 
The F-111A will fly supersonic on the deck, 
as advertised. 

“The aircraft could never win in a dog- 
fight against the MIG-21.” It probably can't, 
but I never expect to encounter one at my 
speed on the deck, at night, or in weather. 

“The aircraft weighs too much.” This is a 
relative statement. I still get off the ground 
and land with bigger payloads in less dis- 
tance than other fighters. The aircraft ma- 
neuvers very well. The weight is a blessing in 
disguise. It is the weight that provides the 
fuel for long-range operation and the struc- 
ture for carrying large weapon loads. 

“The aircraft has no air-to-air role.” That 
is simply not true. The F-111A could hardly 
be called a day fighter. But with air-to-air 
missiles aboard and the fuel to meet enemy 
bombers far out from our bombers, the F- 
111A could perform admirably in augmenting 
our air defense forces, The fuel, incidentally, 
gives us another unique feature—the ability 
to make multiple supersonic attacks on 
enemy supersonic bombers. 

“The aircraft cannot deploy transoceanic 
without refueling.” The F-111A certainly 
can, and on internal fuel, as it did to Paris in 
1967. There is even more flexibility with ex- 
ternal tanks. And ferry distance for other 
fighters is always in terms of external tanks. 

In the context of the F-111's primary role, 
many criticisms fade into academic discus- 
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sion of specifications written more than eight 
years ago. During those years, the environ- 
ment of tactical air warfare has changed 
considerably, and with it our understanding 
of how best to apply the unique features of 
the F-111. 

I have tried to give you a view from the 
cockpit—the special view that F-111 crews 
haye. For our particular mission, we do not 
need a different airplane. What we need are 
new techniques to fit a revolutionary air- 
craft to a new area of conflict. 

The F-111 provides capabilities that are 
found in no other aircraft. It is unique, and, 
when the chips are down, unique means 
priceless. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, JIM 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Honorable James A. Farley, who 
needs no introduction at all, recently cele- 
brated his 83d birthday and took that 
occasion to grant an interview to James 
Kilgallen. In the interview Jim Farley 
made a Jim Farley response when asked 
about retirement plans—‘‘Why retire,” 
he said. “I like to work. What would I 
do if I retired?” This is typical of the 
man that so many of us have known and 
loved over the years. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the article at 
this point in the RECORD: 


[From the Boston Sunday Advertiser, 
May 30, 1971] 
FARLEY Says ELECTION HINGES ON INFLATION, 
EMPLOYMENT—“BREAD AND BUTTER” ISSUES 
KEY FOR 1972 Race 


(By James Kilgallen) 


New YorK.—James A. Farley, who will be 
83-years-old today, said that “in my judg- 
ment the Vietnam war will not be an impor- 
tant issue in the 1972 presidential election. 
The bread and butter issues such as inflation 
and employment will decide the outcome.” 

Farley, now chairman of the board of 
Coca-Cola Export Corp., is regarded as one 
of the nation’s keenest political observers. 
As Democratic national chairman in the 
1930s, he twice masterminded Franklin D. 
Roosevelt into the Presidency. 

In an hour-long pre-birthday chat with 
this reporter, Farley disclosed he has no 
intention of retiring. “Why retire?” he said. 
“I like to work. What would I do if I re- 
tired?” 

“Genial Jim” has lost none of his interest 
in the political scene. As of today he thinks 
that the three outstanding possible Demo- 
cratic candidates for the 1972 Presidential 
nomination are: Sen, Edmund S. Muskie of 
Maine, Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
sota and Sen. Henry M. Jackson of Wash- 
ington. 

“And not necessarily in the order named,” 
he added. “Any one of the three might make 
it.” 

None, however, has as yet announced his 
candidacy. Thus far only Sen. George S. Mc- 
Govern of South Dakota has definitely en- 
tered the race. 

I asked Farley about the chances of Sen. 
McGovern, Sen. Birch Bayh of Indiana, Sen, 
Harold E. Hughes of Iowa, and former Sen. 
Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota. 

“I don't think any of those has any chance 
to win the Presidential nomination,” said 
Farley. “But one of them might be selected 
as the Vice-Presidential nominee. Whoever 
is chosen as the Presidential nominee might 


pick one of them to be the second man on 
the ticket.” 
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What about Sen. Edward M. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts? 

“I think we must take Sen. Kennedy at 
his word that ‘under no circumstances’ would 
he be a candidate in 1972 for the Presiden- 
tial nomination,” Farley asserted. 

“I believe that to be a good decision on 
his part and think he would be wise not to 
permit any of his followers to persuade him 
to change his mind.” 

Asked about reports that the liberal-in- 
dependent Mayor John V. Lindsay of New 
York, nominally a Republican, may switch 
to the Democratic party and try for the 
Presidential nomination, Farley said: 

“Mayor Lindsay hasn't been loyal to the 
Republican party which made it possible 
for the success he has had in public life. 
Based on that record you couldn’t expect him 
to be loyal to the Democratic party and its 
principles.” 

Regarding President Nixon's chances for 
re-election, Farley said: 

“If President Nixon is not able to solve 
his many problems, such as inflation and 
employment, he will be in a serious situa- 
tion when the voters go to the polls on 
election day. 

“I am of the opinion that with the influx 
of young voters the majority of them will 
support the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nee, 

“That could be a decisive element in the 
final outcome of the election and could bring 
about a Democratic victory.” 


DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION BILL— 
PART I 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, soon the 
House will debate and vote on the de- 
fense authorizaiton bill. At that time 
I intend to offer an amendment which 
will propose holding the fiscal year 1972 
authorization to the level approved last 
year. 

During the hearings on the bill, the 
Armed Services Committee heard testi- 
mony from nongovernment witnesses. 
The following testimony of Charles P. 
Shirkey supports the conclusion that the 
funds requested by the administration 
for defense in 1972 are more than we 
need. Mr. Shirkey concludes that: 

As many as four Army divisions, seven 
Air Force tactical air wings and three 
Navy carrier task forces could be cut 
from the force levels proposed by the 
administration in 1972 without jeopard- 
izing the administration’s one and one- 
half war strategy for general purpose 
forces. 

Such a reduction in forces should in- 
clude proportionate reductions in pro- 
curement and R. & D. as well as the asso- 
ciated direct and indirect support. 

Implementation of these force reduc- 
tions could save $7 to $15 billion in 1972. 

Mr. Shirkey is well qualified to com- 
ment on the 1972 defense budget and the 
adequacy of general purpose forces, hav- 
ing worked on the defense budget and 
national security issues in the Bureau 
of the Budget and Office of Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Shirkey’s testimony follows: 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES P. SHIRKEY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Armed Services Committee, my name is 
Charles Shirkey. For several years I have 
been concerned with defense policy—aca- 
demically, in professional service and now in 
private research. At the Bureau of the 
Budget, I worked as an analyst on national 
security programs. 

Subsequently, I served as a defense analyst 
in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Systems Analysis). 

I wish to thank the Womens’ International 
League for Peace and Freedom for granting 
me this time to appear before you. However, 
the testimony I present today represents my 
own views. 

I shall limit my testimony to the general 
purpose forces, excluding the incremental 
costs and forces engaged in Indochina. In 
other words, I wish to concentrate on what 
we otherwise might call the “baseline” gen- 
eral purpose forces. As you know, these forces 
account for the largest portion of the defense 
budget, 

It was observed last year that general pur- 
pose forces accounted for about 60% of the 
total FY 71 defense budget or 70% of the 
pre-Vietnam baseline budget, excluding the 
incremental cost of the Vietnam war. The 
FY 72 budget does not appear to represent 
& dramatic change in that allocation. 

I would like to suggest today a way to con- 
ceptualize those general purpose forces and 
the associated budgetary resources, In par- 
ticular, I wish to focus on force levels: why 
we maintain any given level, what are some 
of the rather consistent interrelationships 
peculiar to general purpose forces, what are 
some of the constants or “eternal verities,” 
and what are some of the questions that one 
might raise in reviewing the 72 budget. For 
purposes of the record, my prepared text in- 
cludes numerous tables which I will refer 
to during my testimony. Finally, I would 
like to suggest some broader questions that 
perhaps cannot be answered during this 
budget review but should be asked none- 
theless. 

The ultimate question confronting the 
Administration, you and your Senate col- 
leagues is “how much is enough?” In a recent 
book by Alain Enthoven and Wayne Smith 
bearing that title, the authors begin with a 
quote from former Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S, McNamara. I quote: “You cannot make 
decisions simply by asking yourself whether 
something might be nice to have. You have 
to make a judgment on how much is enough.” 
This statement was made in 1963: it 
is equally true today. In the final analysis, 
the judgment that Secretary McNamara 
referred to is a judgment of how much con- 
fidence we feel is nec to assure US. 
and allied security will not be placed in 
jeopardy. 

That judgment process is exceedingly com- 
plex. The difficulty in making that judgment 
is perhaps equalled by the responsibility that 
you on this Committee share in reviewing 
the budget before you and ultimately shap- 
ing our general purpose force capacity. You 
are well aware that the recommendations and 
decisions that you will make will have an 
effect for many years to come. 

We are speaking today of budgets, but of 
course, the final product are the very forces 
themselves. It is perhaps useful to put that 
relationship into perspective and look at the 
forces in being in 1969 and 1970. Those forces 
were largely the product of research and de- 
velopment of the fifties and early sixties, of 
procurement actions taken in the early and 
mid sixties, and of budgetary and manage- 
ment decisions on the operation and main- 
tenance of forces in more recent years. Given 
this long chain of decisions, it is relevant to 
ask whether those forces were “enough” 
when they became operational. No one had a 
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crystal ball when those decisions and com- 
mitments were made. Yet the evidence sug- 
gests there was sufficient if not an abundance 
of confidence in 1969 and 70 in our ability to 
implement a flexible and graduated response 
vis-a-vis the Soviets, primarily in Europe, 
or the Chinese Peoples’ Republic in East Asia. 
Furthermore, I submit that we could have 
so responded without drawing-down our 
forces committeed in Southeast Asia and 
Korea; and in 1969 was the peak of our force 
commitment to that theater. 

A publication on world military expendi- 
tures put out by the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency observes that the entire 
world spent about $200 billion on military 
expenditures in 1969. During that same 
period, the U.S. spent about $80 billion or 40% 
of the world's total. Excluding the incremen- 
tal cost of the Vietnam war, the U.S. still 
accounted for as much as 30%. The entire 
NATO Alliance spent about $90 billion, ex- 
cluding the incremental Vietnam war costs, 
compared to about $65 billion spent by the 
entire Warshaw Pact, the bulk of which was 
spent by the Soviet Union. Of course, these 
figures include outlays for strategic nuclear 
forces by those countries so involved in addi- 
tion to conventional or general purpose 
forces. 

At first glance, the 72 budget suggests 
dramatic cuts in general purpose forces and 
equally dramatic changes in the underlying 
assumptions. However, I would suggest that 
these cuts and apparent changes are not as 
dramatic as they might first appear. 

The key to general purpose force planning 
is land warfare and the number of division 
forces to be fielded. As shown in Table 1, in 
1970 the U.S. had the capability to mobilize 
and deploy a total of 12 active Army divisions 
and two active Marine divisions, augmented 
by eight National Guard divisions and one 
reserve Marine division—a total of 23 division 
forces, excluding forces committed in South- 
east Asia. As shown in Table 4, as many as 
1334 active and reserve divisions were avail- 
able to reinforce the 4%4 divisions based in 
Europe, for a total of 18 division forces. 
Moreover, we had this capability simultane- 
ous to the deployment of 644 division forces 
to Southeast Asia, in addition to other con- 
tingencies as shown in Table 4. I do not wish 
to suggest that we had the proper degree 
of readiness; sufficient strategic lift capabil- 
ity; or the optimal mix of reconnaissance, 
mobility, and firepower. Yet the undeniable 
fact remains that we had an abundance of 
forces and were allocating sufficient sums of 
resources, over and above Vietnam, to buy 
and maintain a very impressive array of land 
force capability. 

Taking into account the possibility of a 
minor contingency and a holding action in 
Asia, it appears that 1114 active divisions 
(excluding the possibility of one division in 
Vietnam) and a total of 2014 division forces 
should be enough in 1972 to assure a reason- 
able, if not high confidence capability for 
the U.S. to respond flexibly and with dis- 
cretion to any NATO contingency—which 
after all is the most demanding case which 
we can conceive in the near-term. However, 
the 72 budget provides for 1314 active Army 
divisions or four more active divisions than 
what might be regarded as “enough”. Thus 
an alternative which provides for 914 ac- 
tive Army divisions (four less than the 72 
budget) and 3 active Marine divisions or a 
total of 2114 active and reserve division 
forces compared to the 2514 proposed in the 
72 budget does not appear unreasonable. 

Given a particular number of active and 
reserve divisions, the number of tactical air 
wings is readily derived. Taking account of 
the size of the Marine air wing—about twice 
the size of Air Force and Navy tactical air 
wings—there has historically been about two 
wings per division. One of these has com- 
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monly been associated with the mission of 
close air support; the remainder are designed 
and assigned to such missions as deep inter- 
diction air superiority and air defense. The 
72 budget includes 21 active Air Force tacti- 
cal air wings and 11 active Navy wings, in 
a total active and reserve force of 50% 
Air Force (or Navy) tactical air wing 
equivalents. For an alternative force of 214%, 
division forces, it ap that 40% active 
and reserve Air Force (or Navy) tactical air 
wing equivalents would be sufficient. 

Another major determinant of general 
purpose force levels is the mix of land-based 
and sea-based tactical air given a particular 
number of tactical air wings. It can be as- 
sumed for the indefinite future that the 
number of Marine wings is given; this leaves 
only the number of Air Force and Navy air 
wings to be determined, Since Navy (or sea- 
based) tactical air wings are not designed for 
use in NATO's Center Region, where most if 
not all of U.S. land forces would be commit- 
ted, it appears that a force mix of 14 ac- 
tive Air Force wings and 8 active Navy tac- 
tical air wings, augmented by the current 
8% Air Force and 2 Navy reserve wings, 
would be consistent with (a) the land force 
of 21% divisions and (b) the concept of 
“realistic deterrence” (or flexible response), 
particularly as applied to the NATO theater. 

A major factor in determining the size of 
naval forces is the number of carriers, in- 
cluding attack carriers (CVAs) and anti- 
submarine warfare or ASW carriers (CVSs); 
I will confine my discussion to CVAs only. 
Given 8 active Navy tactical air wings and 
maintaining the current 2 reserve wings, it 
further appears that 10 attack carriers would 
be reasonable. The 72 budget includes 12 
CVAs and one CV, an experimental dual- 
capable attack and ASW carrier concept. As 
noted in Table 7, to maintain a 10 CVA/CV 
force in the out-years would require either 
(a) cancellation of the Eisenhower, CVAN- 
69, currently under construction, or (b) de- 
activation of one Forrestal-class CVA, the 
oldest of which will be 20 years old in 1975. 

Just focusing on these major general pur- 
pose forces components, a case can be made 
that the 72 budget has more than enough 
for a flexible response for NATO. Given the 
Administration’s “1% war” strategy, the 
NATO contingency is simply the most de- 
manding case; but this does not necessarily 
imply that we would use these forces in re- 
sponse to a NATO contingency only. It is still 
prudent, perhaps, to plan for the use of 
some U.S. forces in response to a major con- 
tingency in East Asia. However, assuming 
this is a valid basis for planning general pur- 
pose forces, the major alternative force levels 
proposed here would provide as much or more 
general purpose forces for deployment to 
East Asia than we committed in Korea or at 
the height of the buildup in Vietnam, as 
shown in Tables 4, 6 and 8. 

If this alternative approach is valid, the 
excess would include the following: 

4 active Army division forces; 

7 active Air Force tactical air wings; 

3 active Navy tactical air wings; and 

3 attack carriers (CVAs). 

Such a dramatic change in force levels 
would greatly impact on numerous systems 
in procurement and even in R. & D. Of 
course, savings would also include direct and 
indirect support associated with these forces. 
The total savings to the 72 budget would ex- 
ceed $7 billion. Cutting other general pur- 
poses forces to achieve a balance given these 
proposed reductions could perhaps double 
the savings in FY 72 for a total of about $14- 
15 billion. 

I do not wish to suggest that the capability 
for flexible response to a NATO contingency, 
particularly in Central Europe, is the only 
criterion for determining sufficiency in the 
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72 budget or is the only method for deter- 
mining how much is enough. Nor do I wish 
to imply that I have addressed all the gen- 
eral purpose force level issues to be resolved 
in this 72 budget. It is merely my hope that 
this approach and the questions it raises 
may be of some assistance to the Committee 
and its members in reviewing the 72 budget 
and future Administration testimony. 


. . > * . 


In addition to the question “how much is 
enough?”, I suggest that it is perhaps use- 
ful to this Committee to raise certain other 
questions with the Office of Secretary of De- 
fense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the indi- 
vidual military departments and services. 
Given the time constraint, I will simply 
enumerate what I consider to be major ques- 
tions unanswered by the 72 budget: 

(1) What is the appropriate ratio of man- 
power to the number of Army divisions? Ex- 
amination will show that it is increasing in 
FY 72. 

(2) Is it advisable to maintain 3 active 
amphibious divisions out of a total of 164% 
active Army and Marine divisions (or even 4 
out of a total of 25%4 active and reserve di- 
visions)? The Marine Corps continues to be 
organized into Marine Expeditionary Forces, 
primarily designed, equipped and trained for 
the amphibious assault mission. 

(3) In implementing the Nixon Doctrine, 
what is the military significance, feasibility 
and advisability of Security Assistance for 
many recipient countries? In short, can we 
and should we try to accomplish through ex- 
panded Security Assistance to most recipi- 
ents what we have been somewhat less than 
successful in doing with U.S. forces, particu- 
larly ground forces? 

(4) Is the ratio of total active and reserve 
tactical air wings to divisions immutable? 
The ratio of about 2 to 1 appears to be an 
“eternal verity.” Most interpretations of the 
Nixon Doctrine suggest that the cutback in 
U.S. ground forces for Asian contingencies, 
offset by greater self defense capability large- 
ly through increased Security Assistance, 
would result in an increased ratio of tactical 
air to division forces. As shown in Table 2, 
this is not the case in the 1972 budget. 

(5) Does the 1972 budget adequately pro- 
vide for the deployability and, in the final 
analysis the usability of the active and re- 
serve forces based in the U.S.? Specifically, 
is there sufficient airlift, Sealift and preposi- 
tioning; what is the appropriate mix of ac- 
tive and reserve forces; and what is the fea- 
sibility of attaining the necessary readiness 
levels, particularly given the ever-increasing 
complexity and sophistication of equipment? 

(6) Are the dual-capable forces—namely, 
those designed to employ conventional as 
well as nuclear munitions—available for 
conventional employment at the outset of 
a contingency? It is relevant to recall the 
non-availability of such forces in and around 
Korea during the Pueblo crisis. 

(7) Finally, given the level of moderniza- 
tion requested by all services in the 1972 
budget, can equivalent units be maintained 
at equal or lower cost in future years? I 
would include such systems as the F-14, 
F-15, S-3, DD-963, MBT~70, SAM-D, A-X, 
Cheyenne, and miscellaneous electronic and 
communications hardware designed for re- 
connaissance and survyeillance—commonly 
referred to as the “automated battlefield.” 

. * » . . 

Beyond these specific questions, I submit 
that the Administration, this Committee and 
its counterpart in the Senate should give 
serious consideration to questions which go 
beyond the horizon of the 1972 budget and 
get to the very heart of the issue of national 
and global security in this and the remaining 
decades of this century. 

First, in spite of the Administration’s ap- 
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pellation of “realistic deterrence,” it is rele- 
vant to question whether the concept of 
flexible response, particularly vis-a-vis the 
Soviets, continues to be relevant in the sev- 
enties. If so, should it be defined the same 
way it was in the 1960's? This particularly 
affects the NATO posture and the conven- 
tional arms race with the Soviets. If the 
concept should be changed, how should it 
be defined, what are the cost implications, 
and how do we get there from here? 

Second, it is essential that we question 
whether militarily Asia is critical to U.S. 
security. It might be useful to note that in 
constant 1970 dollars, the U.S. spent about 
$275 billion in pursuit of its foreign policy 
objectives in East Asia in the sixties. Of that 
total, roughly $180 billion was for so-called 
“baseline” general purpose forces and mili- 
tary assistance designed to deter and, if need 
be, counter a conventional threat emanat- 
ing from Communist China. About $90 bil- 
lion represents the incremental costs of the 
war in Indochina through 1970. The remain- 
ing $5 billion is probably an overstatement 
of all unilateral and multilateral economic 
assistance and preferential trade to the area 
during the past 10 years. If our interests are 
derived from our principal interest in Japan, 
I submit they would be considerably limited. 
It would probably exclude Southeast Asia, 
perhaps Taiwan, and even a lower profile in 
Korea. One might even question one of the 
basic assumptions underlying the U.S. in- 
terest in Japan; namely, is the fear of a re- 
armed and independent Japan justified or 
not, Japan after all is exceedingly vulnerable 
were she to rearm conventionally or with 
nuclear arms. 

Finally, I suggest there are some broader 
questions that force us even to redefine the 
meaning of national security and the means 
to ensure it. What are the real challenges to 
our national and global security in the 1970's 
and beyond? Admittedly, the problems of 
aggression and the tyranny of war are not 
likely to disappear. These problems, for 
which our military forces are relevant, have 
a very legitimate claim on our national re- 
sources. But there are other problems which 
military expenditures at best defer and often 
aggravate such as: population growth, which 
has only been deferred a decade or two 
thanks to the “green revolution"; economic 
and social deterioration, not only in the un- 
derdeveloped world but also in the developed 
world; the adequacy of technology to cope 
with pollution given the degree to which all 
nations are flagrantly abusing the world en- 
vironment; the potentially explosive issue of 
U.S. (and other developed countries) con- 
sumption of the world’s resources, now 40% 
and predicted to be somewhere around 60% 
by the turn of the century; and last, the 
need to make our industrial, technical and 
automated societies fit for satisfying and 
meaningful human existence. These are not 
simply matters of national concern and pri- 
orities; they are also matters of national se- 
curity, now and in the years ahead. In this 
sense, this Administration is correct when it 
States that we will solve the problems at 
home and abroad or we will solve neither. 

In closing, I would reemphasize the follow- 
ing points: 

I believe force levels in the 72 budget are 
excessive for acceptable confidence in the 
U.S. capability to respond flexibly to the vari- 
ous contingencies which might jeopardize 
U.S. and global security. I believe that we 
can save at least $7 billion and perhaps as 
much as $14-15 billion by cutting major 
and associated excess forces alone. 

I think the mix and efficiency of general 
purpose forces resources, including Security 
Asistance, are questionable. 

The capability to operate and maintain 
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new systems sought in the 72 budget must 
be weighed against the availabilty of re- 
sources in future years. 

Finally, I submit this 72 budget—which the 
Administration has made clear is no longer 


TABLE 1.—DEPLOYMENT OF MAJOR ACTIVE GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES END—FISCAL 
YEAR 1970 


Air Navy 

Force, carrier 

tactical task 

Wings air wings forces! 


Marines 
Army —— 
divisions Divisions 


NATO: 


pi 
Mediterranean (6th Fleet) 
Continental United States (CONUS) ?3. 
Northeast Asia: 
Korea/Japan/Okinawa_.._....._... 
Western Pacific (7th Fleet). 
Southeast Asia_.........-- SPE 


Total, major units 


1 Includes the Shangri-La, a CVS functioning as a CVA for the duration of the Vietnam war. 

2 Includes 3¢ Army division assigned to 7th Army in Germany, and 2 Army divisions and 13$ 
Air Force wings specifically “earmarked” for NATO augmentation. The remainder are generally 
regarded as Strategic Reserve Forces (STRAF). 

3 These active forces in CONUS were complemented by the following reserve forces: 8 Army 
divisions, 1 Marine division, 1 Marine air wing, 844 Air Force tactical air wings and 2 Navy carrier 
air wings. 

4 Includes 1 division (Sth Mech. Div.) functioning as a training division for troops assigned to 
Vietnam. 

3 Includes 3 to 4 in some stage of overhaul and 6 to 7 in some stage of training. 


Source: Gen. William C. Westmoreland, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1971. State- 
ment before a Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee, 91 Cong., 2 sess., 1970, 
part I, Pe. 13, 20; Gen, Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., Ibid., p. 740; Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, CVAN-70 
Aircraft Carrier, Testimony before the Joint Subcommittee of the Senate and House Armed Services 
Commiltees on CVAN-70 Aircraft Carrier, 91 Cong., 2 sess., Washington, D.C., p. 135; The Military 
Balance 1970-71, The Institute for Strategic Studies, London, 1970, p. 3-5. 


TABLE 2.—MAJOR GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES AND COSTS OF ALTERNATIVE FORCE LEVELS— 
AS OF FISCAL YEAR END 


Fiscal year— 


19651 pre- 
Vietnam 
“baseline” 
(actual) 


19723 
(estimate) 


19702 


(actual) Alternative 


174 
8 


3 
1 


2934 


Naval forces (active forces): 
Attack carrier task forces CVA's/ 
CV's) 
ASW carrier task forces (CV's). 
Amphibious task forces (MEF lift)... 
Cost of general purpose forces (1971 dol- 
lars in billions»... DIAN EEE PAS 


1 The Budget of the U.S. Government, fiscal year 1967, p. 76; Charles L. Schultze, Setting Na- 
tional Priorities; the 1971 budget, the Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1970, p. 19; the 
Military Balance, 1965-66, the Institute for Strategic Studies, London, 1965, p. 26; Robert S. 
McNamara, Department of Defensa Appropriations 1966, statement before a subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 80 Cong., Ist sess., Washington, D.C., 1965, pt. 1, pp. 97, 
113-115; Jane’s Fighting Ships 1969-70, Jane’s Yearbooks, London, 1970, pp. 395-404; Robert S. 
McNamara, iy aioe of Defense Appropriations, 1969, statement submitted to the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee, 90 Cong., 2d sess., Washington, D.C., 1968, pt. 5, p. 2739. 

2 Melvin R. Laird, fiscal year 1971 defense program and budget statement before a joint session 
of the Senate Armed Services and Appropriations Committees, GPO, Washington, D.C., 1970, 
pp. 127, 134-140, 142-143, 148-149, 153. 

3 The budget of the U.S. Government, fiscal year 1972, p. 88. 

a marine air wings equivalent to about 2 Air Force (or Navy) tactical air wings; see footnote 

, table 5. 

ors estimates; reflects the estimated peacetime costs of all general purpose forces 
varying these major force elements. The cost of posal purpose forces is the fiscal year 1971 
budget costs ($55,000,000,000) less the incremental costs of the Vietnam war (—$11,000,000,000) 
plus the peacetime costs of maintaining 1 Army division force (+$300,000,000), 1 more than the 
pre-Vietnam “‘baseline’’ (1724 vs. 163). Of course, in 1972 dollars (with allowance for inflation 
and pay incentives) all costs would increase. 
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a transition budget—raises more questions 
than it resolves. This Committee can make 
a great contribution to the enhancement of 
our national security by pursuing these and 
other necessary questions. 
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Again, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this 
opportunity to appear before you today and 
will be glad to answer any questions which 
the Committee may have to the best of my 
ability. 


D 
TABLE 3.—COMPOSITION OF ALTERNATIVE DIVISION FORCES—AS OF FISCAL YEAR EN 


Fiscal year— 


1965 1 pre- 
Vietnam 
“baseline” 
(actual) 


1970 2 
(actual) 


19723 


(estimate) Alternative 


Active Forces: 
Army 
Marines 


417% 1344 
3 


Subtotal, active. 20% 
Reserve Forces: 

Army 

Marines 


9 
2935 


„t Fiscal year 1967 budget, p. 76; Schultze, Setting National Priorities: 1971 budget, p. 19. (The 
difference of }3 active Army division is due to the subsequent distinction between division forces 
and special mission forces) 


? Laird, fiscal year 197] Defense program and budget, p. 127. 
2 Fiscal year 1972 budget, p. 88, 
t Includes 1 division activated during the Vietnam buildup for deployment to Vietnam. 


TABLE 4.—ALLOCATION OF ALTERNATIVE ACTIVE AND RESERVE LAND FORCES BY 
CONTINGENCY 1 


[In divisions; active divisions in parentheses} 


NATO Europe 
Or Asia (Korea or Southeast Asia)... 
And minor contingency 


i Total alternative forces consists of 214¢ divisions; see table 6 for allocation of alternative 
tactical air forces. 


: 2 Each could be complemented by 7 special forces groups, and various Navy special warfare 

orces. 

= Excludes 2 active Marine divisions for a temporary holding action in Korea or Southeast Asia 
* Excludes 44¢ Active Army divisions based in Germany and 2¢ division based in Conus and 

and assigned to 7th Army. 


ould be an Atlantic or Pacific-based division component of a Marine expeditionary force 
(MEF) with amphibious assault capability and a Conus-based airborne brigade. 


TABLE 5—COMPOSITION OF ALTERNATIVE TACTICAL (FIGHTER/ATTACK) AIR FORCES 
[In Air Force tactical air wing equivalents) 1 


Fiscal year— 


1965 2 pre- 
Vietnam 
“baseline” 
(actual) 


19702 
(actual) 


19724 


(estimate) Alternative 


Active Forces: 
Air Force.. 21 
Navy__.. 
Marines t.. 


Subtotal, active 


Reserve forces: 
Air Force 835 
Na » zi 2 
Marines! 2 

1216 
5514 


1234 123% 
5034 ~ 403g 


1 An Air Force fighter/attack wing has 72 U.E. aircraft. An attack carrier air wing includes about 
75 U.E. fighter/attack aircraft, and thus, is equivalent to about 1 Air Force wing. However, a Marine 
= wing has about 140-145 U.E. fighter/attack aircraft and, therefore, is equivalent to about 2 Air 

orce wings. 


2 Schultze, Setting National Priorities; 1971 budget, p. 19; Military balance 1965-66, p. 26 
McNamara, defense appropriations, 1966, pp. 113-115. 


3 Laird, fiscal year 1971 defense program and budget, p. 134-140, 
t Fiscal year 1972 budget, p. 83. 


3 Programed at the time to become 24 wings for a total of 5634 wings—exactly twice the ‘‘base- 
line” division force of 281¢ divisions (see McNamara, defense appropriations ,1966, p. 113.) 
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ABLE 6.—ALLOCATION OF ALTERNATIVE ACTIVE AND RESERVE TACTICAL AIR FORCES 
BY CONTINGENCY! 


[in Air Force wing equivalents; active wings in parentheses] 2 


Air Force/Navy Marine Total? 


NATO Europe or 
Asia (Korea or Southeast Asia). 
And minor contingency 


-. 2914 (19) 31% (19) 
2144 (il) 2734 (15) 
1 a) 3 3 


(3) 


1 Total alternative force consists of 4014 tactical air wings; see table 4 for allocation of alternative 
land forces. 


2 See footnote (1) to table 5. 
= Each could be complemented by Special Air Warfare Forces (SAWF), currently in Vietnam. 
* Excludes 2 active Marine air wings (or 4 AF equivalents) and 2 active AF/Navy air wings for a 


holding action in Korea/SEA. 


ee 10 active AF/Navy air wings for NATO, including 7 Air Force wings based in central 
e. 


ê Could be an Atlantic- or Pacific-based air wing component of a Marine Expeditionary Force 
(MEF), with amphibious assault capability, and a CONUS-based AF/Navy air vie 7 


TABLE 8.—DEPLOYMENT OF ALTERNATIVE ATTACK CARRIER (CVA) FORCE LEVELS 


In training/everhaut 


Western 
Pacific 


Pacific 
coast 


Atlantic 
coast 


Mediter- 


ranean Other Total 


End fiscal year 1970 (actual) 
including Vietnam 
iira 
t “<ewe 


1 Admiral Moorer, CVAN-70 Aircraft Carriers, p. 306, 
2 Could be deployed in either the Atiantic or Pacific to augment existing forces, or to support the 


amphibious and airborne forces as a hedge against a minor contingency during a major European 
or Asian contingency. 
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TABLE 7.—COMPOSITION OF ALTERNATIVE ATTACK CARRIER (CVA/CV) FORCE LEVELS 
(CVA/CV'S AS OF END FISCAL YEAR) 


Fiscal year— 


1965! pre- 
Vietnam 
“baseline” 
(actual) 


19702 
(actual) 


19724 


(estimate) Alternativet 


CVAN’s: 
Nimitz class 
Enterprise class. 
Post-World War II CVA’s: 
World War 11 CVA's: 
Midway-class 
Hancock-class. 
OOE eS ee, ee 


Subtotal 
CV functioning as a CVA: 
(Shangri-La) 
CV (CVA functioning as dual-purpose CVA/ 
CVS): Forrestal-class (Saratoga)__....-.--- 


1 McNamara, Department of Defense appropriations, 1966, p. 97; Jane's 1969-70, pp. 395-404. 

2 Laird, 1971 Defense program and budget, p. 142. 

3 Fiscal year 1972 budget, p. 88. ~ E ’ 

+ To maintain this force level through the 1970's would imply either cancellation of the Eisen- 
hower (CVAN-69) or deactivation of 1 Forrestal-class CVA, the oldest of which (the Forrestal) 
would be 20 years old in fiscal year 1975. ‘ 

$in August 1970, deactivation of the Bon Homme Richard (Hancock class) was announced, 
which reduces the force level to 14 CVA’s. In September 1970, the Midway completed a 4-year, 
$207,000,000 modernization and replaced the Ticonderoga (Hancock class). al 

6 The Midway or the Oriskany (Hancock class) would be replaced in 1977 by CVAN-70 (“Navy 
Study on Attack Carriers” p. 93). 

7 Laird, 1971 Defense program and budget, p. 1421. b 

£ Alternative does not preclude the use of some carriers as CV's. 


A DRUG LESSON FROM THE 
JAPANESE BOOK 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
draw my colleagues’ attention to the ad- 
mirable concern of the physicians of 
Huntington, Long Island, about the mis- 
use and abuse of amphetamines. 
Alarmed by the incident of misuse in 
their area and wary of the abuse pat- 
terns that developed in Japan and 
Sweden, these physicians decided to lim- 
it their prescriptions for amphetamines 
strictly to the treatments of two condi- 
tions for which there are no other drugs 
available; namely, hyperkinesis and 
narcolepsy. 

As my colleagues know, between 5 and 
8 billion amphetamine dosage units were 
produced in 1969, far in excess of the few 
hundred thousand that the medical ex- 
perts told the Select Committee on Crime 
would be needed to treat hyperkinesis 
and narcolepsy, and even the first few 
weeks of diet control programs. So con- 
cerned were the members of the Select 
Committee on Crime that in the last 
Congress, with the unanimous support of 
the members of the committee, I intro- 
duced a bill to place stricter controls on 
the production and distribution of am- 
phetamine type drugs, in the hopes that 
this would curb the abuse of the legiti- 
mately produced drugs. Unfortunately, 
the administration opposed our bill and 
the comprehensive drug abuse preven- 
tion and control bill was signed into law 
with the amphetamine-type drugs un- 
der a limited form of control in sched- 
ule III. 


This year, with the support of the 
members of the Select Crime Committee, 
I have reintroduced the bill to trans- 
fer amphetamines, methamphetamines, 
methylphenidate—Ritalin—and phen- 
metrazine—Preludin—to schedule I, 
The administration finally, partially 
agreed with us and initiated proceedings 
on May 26, 1971, to transfer ampheta- 
mines and methamphetamines to the 
tighter controls of schedule II. Unfortu- 
nately, this is but a half measure. Ritalin 
and Preludin, amphetamine-type central 
nervous system stimulants, remain in 
schedule ITI under lesser controls. These 
two were the abused drugs in Japan and 
Sweden. 

In commending the Long Island physi- 
cians for their foresight and self-imposed 
controls, I would also like to point out 
that a similar move was made by the 
Utah Medical Association in December 
1970 when over half the association de- 
cided to cease prescribing amphetamines 
for the treatment of obesity. It is through 
the action of responsible groups such as 
these that drug misuse and abuse can be 
curbed. All the laws in the country will 
not prevent abuse without the help and 
support of the medical profession. It is 
my hope that the example of these 
groups will be followed by many. 

I include the following two articles in 
the Record at this point: 


[From the New York Times, June 2, 1971] 
A DRUG LESSON FROM THE JAPANESE BOOK 


(By Lawrence K. Altman) 

The action that the physicians and phar- 
macists in Huntington, L.I., took yesterday 
to restrict the use of amphetamines refiects 
what Americans are now learning about this 
form of drug abuse—a lesson that the Jap- 
anese learned about 25 years ago. 

The lesson is that tight controls may be 
necessary to prevent abuse of drugs such as 
amphetamines, which are potent stimu- 
lators of the brain. 


“It is now obvious that not enough weight 
was given to the observations of the Japa- 
nese, who experienced a major epidemic of 
methamphetamine abuse immediately fol- 
lowing World War II,” Dr. Jerome H. Jaffee, 
a psychiatrist at the University of Chicago- 
Pritzker School of Medicine, said in the cur- 
rent edition of Goodman and Gilman's text- 
book, “The Pharmacological Basis of Thera- 
peutics.” 

The Japanese probiem involved at its peak 
more than one million people, Dr. Jaffee said, 
as large stores of surplus methamphetamine, 
a type of amphetamine, were released for 
sale to a public “that had been notably free 
of all types of drug abuse.” 

Many American physicians have been con- 
cerned about the spreading use of ampheta- 
mines in view of the known pharmacologic 
actions of these drugs. 

“Bennies” (for Benzedrine), “dexies" (for 
dextroamphetamine) and “ups” are com- 
monly used slang terms that students and 
truck drivers, among others, use when they 
swallow the pills to stay awake. 


DRUG NOW INJECTED 


Now more Americans are abusing am- 
phetamines by injecting the drug as “speed” 
or “splash.” Intravenous injections of am- 
phetamines can cause marked euphoria, a 
false sense of markedly enhanced physical 
strength and mental capacity, and a feel- 
ing that sleep and food are not needed. 

Amphetamine was apparently first studied 
pharmacologically in the early nineteen- 
thirties. 

The amphetamines are now known to be 
among the most potent stimulants of the 
brain and central nervous system. But the 
drug affects other organs as well. What the 
drug can do elsewhere in the body is to 
raise blood pressure, stimulate breathing, 
and in high doses, cause the heart to beat 
abnormally. 

Dr. Myron Prinzmetal and Dr. W. Bloom- 
berg are credited with first using ampheta- 
mine to treat narcolepsy, & rare disease of 
unknown cause that produces uncontrollable 
paroxysms of sleep, more frequently in men 
than in women. 

Narcolepsy was one of the two conditions 
that the Huntington doctors agreed yester- 
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day was a legitimate indication for the drug. 
The other legitimate use, they said, is in 
hyperkinesis, a condition of overactivity in 
children. 

Uses of amphetamines for depressed moods, 
like “the housewife blues,” and obesity are 
the major abuses noted Americans treat 
themselves with amphetamines that they 
have obtained from other patients who have 
obtained the pills on a doctor’s prescription. 
Others are said to obtain the drug easily 
from illegal sources, 

In many such cases, doctors have said, psy- 
chiatric care may be needed to treat the 
underlying, basic problems. 

Physicians vary on prescribing or not pre- 
scribing amphetamines for patients. Thus 
some doctors would order the drug for a 
patient who was refused such a prescription 
from another physician. This, however, is 
characteristic of the way medicine is prac- 
ticed. 


EMBARGO ON AMPHETAMINE SET UP VOLUN- 
TARILY ON LONG ISLAND 


(By David A. Andelman) 


HUNTINGTON, L.I., June 1.—More than half 
of the licensed physicians and pharmacists in 
the Town of Huntington have agreed yolun- 
tarlly to stop prescribing and dispensing am- 
phetamines except in two “medically re- 
quired instances,” 

In what was described as the first such 
agreement in the country, 153 of the town's 
240 licensed physicians and 27 of the 42 
registered pharmacists agreed to stop pre- 
scribing and dispensing amphetamines ex- 
cept in the case of narcolepsy and hyper- 
kinesis, two diseases for which the drug is 
the recognized treatment. 

Narcolepsy is a disease in which the patient 
is incapable of staying awake and hyper- 
kinesis is an extensive overactivity in small 
children. In both cases, amphetamines are 
the “indicated drug of choice,” or preferable 
treatment. 

“To such other actions as drug prevention 
and drug cure must be added drug with- 
drawal,” Dr. Milton Gordon, chairman of the 
Suffolk County Medical Society narcotics 
task force that assisted the Huntington Nar- 
cotics Guidance Council in implementing 
the program, said at a news conference to- 
day. 

Dr. Gordon said that there had been wide- 
spread abuse of amphetamines, particularly 
in the treatment of obesity and depression, 
sometimes known as “housewife blues.” 

“There are far better alternative methods 
of treatment of both conditions,” he said, 
“and amphetamines have no place in this 
treatment.” 

REASON FOR PROGRAM 


He said that it was felt by residents of the 
area and the physicians who participated in 
the program that it was “necessary to crack 
the drug sequence for all members of the 
community—that euphoria is possible in 
America today without the use of drugs.” 

Dr. Melville Rosen, past president of the 
Suffolk County Medical Society, told the 
news conference that the 153 physicians who 
agreed to the embargo represent “nearly 90 
per cent of those physicians in the township 
who might regularly prescribe ampheta- 
mines.” 

Those who did not return the pledge state- 
ments, he said, generally through oversight, 
consisted largely of specialists such as an- 
esthesiologists and dermatologists who would 
not normally prescribe the drugs. 

Nine refused to sign the pledge, saying that 
they wished to “retain the freedom to judge 
each patient individually and prescribe the 
drug indicated,” as one dissenting physician 
wrote. 

An official of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation said that the only other case on rec- 
ord of a similar embargo was & resolution 
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passed last December by the Utah State 
Medical Association recommending that 
“physicians be asked to refrain from pre- 
scribing amphetamines or similar drugs for 
the treatment of obesity.” 


A.M.A, ACTION POSSIBLE 


An A.M.A. spokesman said that his group 
had taken no official stand on the merits 
of a voluntary embargo but that the issue 
might be raised at the annual meeting of 
the House of Delegates of the A.M.A. later 
this month. 

“On the one hand, people here say that any 
drug, even if it has a limited value, should 
be available to licensed physicians,” the 
spokesman said in a telephone interview 
from Chicago. “On the other hand, physicians 
should continue to re-evaluate and re-exam- 
ine their need for such drugs.” 

A spokesman for the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration said in Washington that 
his agency had “no comment” on the Hunt- 
ington plan, since it did not wish to become 
involved in the question of what drugs 
physicians could or could not prescribe. 


SEEK STATEWIDE EMBARGO 


“The effect of this embargo will be fayor- 
able for the physician as well as the pa- 
tient,” said Dr. Rosen. “Too often, we, the 
physician, have taken the easy way out in 
cases of obesity or depression. We have said, 
‘Here is a pill,” when we should have sat 
down with the patient and gotten to the 
root of the problem.” 

Officials of the sponsoring Drug Council 
said they hoped to extend the pledge to all 
physicians in Suffolk County and to contact 
all 300 other drug councils in the state to 
gain a statewide embargo. 

“By example we hope also eventually to 
make this a nationwide movement,” said Ar- 
thur Goldstein, chairman of the Narcotics 
Council. “This is a nationwide problem, al- 
though we certainly must start locally.” 

He said the number of users of ampheta- 
mines in Huntington or in the county was 
not known since prescriptions are often cir- 
culated to many individuals other than the 
one to whom they were issued. He added, 
however, that 40 amphetamine pills for each 
man, woman and child in the country were 
produced by legitimate drug companies each 
year. 

Last Wednesday the Justice Department 
took the first steps toward placing a pro- 
duction quota on amphetamines by drug 
companies. 

“But these quotas will be set on the basis 
of how much is actually prescribed by le- 
gitimate physicians,” Mr. Goldstein said. 
“Voluntary programs will cut down the base 
they use in determining production and will 
further limit the supply available. 

“If we want to convince our children not 
to use drugs,” he said, “then we must be pre- 
pared to set an example and show that we 
adults are not dependent on them for our 
everyday existence.” 


ANTI-AMERICANISM—NO LONGER A 
LUXURY WE CAN AFFORD 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, why do 
people who should know better try to tear 
American down instead of build it up? 
Why do public officials make the ridic- 
ulous claims that the Nation is captive 
of corruption and its Government lead- 
ers pawns of the military-industrial com- 
plex, whatever that may be? 
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Why do courts interpret the Constitu- 
tion to allow conduct and speech demon- 
strably destructive of the very form of 
government that made the Constitution 
possible in the first place? Why do chil- 
dren take to drugs to seek through drug- 
induced euphoria an illusory and decep- 
tive escape from life in the best and freest 
land of opportunity in all the world? 

Who has been responsible for all this 
tragedy? In a word, the “anti-Ameri- 
cans” and it is about time they knocked it 
off, for as the following editorial from 
the Indianapolis Star of May 23, 1971, 
so well points out, if they do not, Ameri- 
ca’s youth will be consumed alive: 

STOP IT, ANTI-AMERICANS 


Stop it, you anti-Americans! Stop criticiz- 
ing everything and everybody and every mo- 
tive and every action except your own, Stop 
constantly sniping at your government. What 
in the world is the matter with you? You 
have the most wonderful nation on earth, a 
nation that has gone to extraordinary 
lengths to uplift the poor, feed the hungry, 
comfort the afflicted, and extend justice to 
everyone. Yet here you are, applauding the 
very people who degrade and mock America, 
who tell you how selfish and corrupt Ameri- 
cans are. 

Your own eyes and your own common 
sense should tell you that in no other land, 
under no other system, is the individual more 
respected or better treated. Nowhere is a per- 
son as free to do what he wants with his life. 
Nowhere in the world, despite our occasional 
overemphasis on getting and spending, are 
charity and service to mankind more prac- 
ticed or revered than right here in America, 

For the past couple of years you have al- 
lowed a small handful of hypocritical critics 
to flagellate us and our government. 

Be realistic, America. Where is your sense 
of proportion? We aren’t a debased or rotten 
nation. We have our share of criminal mis- 
fits, but most of us are pretty decent peo- 
ple—hard-working, law-abiding, God-fear- 
ing. All of us want a better life for ourselves 
and our children, and most of us want a bet- 
ter life for our neighbors too. 

But this anti-Americanism is corrupting 
our national soul. It’s having a harmful ef- 
fect on our children, who are beginning to 
believe it. This false picture is making it 
easier for the haters, the doomsayers and the 
malcontents, those with the biggest mouths 
and the smallest consciences, to mislead and 
confuse us. It is twisting our values, making 
it difficult for our children to know right 
from wrong. 

Thousands of American boys have been 
killed in Vietnam by being trapped in Viet 
Cong villages where men, women and chil- 
dren were paraded as villagers, when actually 
they were armed with Viet Cong cocktails, 
bombs and what have you. Our boys were 
trying to be decent to the villagers and 
suddenly they found themselves completely 
surrounded by the whole village, armed to 
the teeth. But the poor bleeding hearts in 
America, these anti-American so-called 
patriots, instead of having any sympathy for 
our boys, who of course had to fight back, felt 
sorry for the old men and children who got 
hurt in the mix-up. Of course they would 
get hurt in that kind of a mess. We had a 
lot of boys killed in that action. The anti- 
Americans had no sympathy for our boys, 
but they had all kinds of sympathy for the 
poor villagers who were simpy used, in- 
nocently or otherwise, by the Viet Cong. This 
is war, make no mistake about it, but these 
anti-American loudmouths seem to believe 
we have no right to wage it in our own 
defense. 

One United States senator actually made 
a statement that the American prisoners of 
war in Hanoi might as well just stay there, 
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because they certainly wouldn’t have been 
prisoners of war if they had had enough 
sense not to enlist for a useless and barbaric 
war. Well, the facts are they didn’t enlist— 
they were drafted. And many of the very 
same men who voted to support President 
Kennedy when he went into Vietnam and 
who supported the Tonkin Resolution, later, 
when the .war became unpopular, turned 
about face and blamed the whole thing on 
President Johnson, And now they are 
blaming the war on President Nixon, who 
didn’t have a single thing to do with start- 
ing this war. But the very men who are 
loudest in their criticism of President Nixon 
and the present situation in Vietnam, which 
is gradually being solved, are the very ones 
who really helped start the whole mess. This 
is the worst display of national hypocrisy we 
have ever witnessed in this country. 

It is unbelievable that so small a minority 
of Americans could create such a terrible 
atmosphere in this country. If it were not for 
the loudmouths the world would not know 
anything about what is going on here, be- 
cause it is so much more peaceful here, and 
safer, than any place else in the world, But 
to hear these bleeding hearts yell, you would 
think Russia is a Utopia compared to 
America. 

Stop this anti-American rot. Because if you 
don't, America’s youth will be consumed by 
the stench of this hypocritical rhetoric. 

Stop it, America, before it is too late! 


GOVERNOR REAGAN SPEAKS ON 
POW ISSUE 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Governor 
Reagan is one of our Nation’s most elo- 
quent speakers. More importantly, he 
captures the spirit of America, he finds 
good in people, and he “tells it like it is” 
when he speaks on national issues. 

Many Californians are missing in ac- 
tion or prisoners of war in Laos, Cam- 
bodia, South Vietnam, and North Viet- 
nam, so Governor Reagan has a special 
interest in the POW issue. 

Recently in Los Angeles, at a POW/ 
MIA International, Inc., dinner, Gover- 
nor Reagan successfully put in much 
clearer perspective a number of issues 
about POW’s, America, our present re- 
sponsibilities and policies relating to 
peace in Vietnam. 

I commend to every Member the speech 
of Governor Reagan and include excerpts 
therefrom in the body of the Recorp at 
this point: 

It is customary for a speaker, when in- 
vited to address such a distinguished gather- 
ing, to describe the opportunity as a priv- 
ilege. And I am privileged to be with you 
this evening, privileged and honored. 

No one could stand before this particular 


assembly without also feeling deep humility 
and great pride. 

Humility because that is the only possible 
emotion in the face of the human courage 
and sheer fortitude we are acknowledging 
by our presence here tonight; and pride 
because it is an occasion for pride to see 
s0 many Americans expressing their personal 
concern for the fate of a gallant few. 

It is these missing men who are the real 
guests of honor here tonight. And perhaps 
it is appropriate for us to leave one empty 
chair on this rostrum and mark it reserved— 
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reserved for those who cannot be with us, 
but whose courage and endurance in captiv- 
ity brought us together. 

We are not here for a partisan reason. We 
are here for a humanitarian cause, And our 
cause transcends any political divisions. We 
are not here as hawks or doves. We are here 
as Americans who are concerned about the 
plight of almost 1,600 brave countrymen who 
are missing or held prisoner by the enemy 
in Southeast Asia. 

Some of them have been held captive for 
six or even seven years .. . longer than any 
other prisoners in any of our past wars or 
conflicts. The fact that we do not even 
know how many are prisoners is a grim re- 
minder of the inhumane and barbaric treat- 
ment they are enduring. 

In violation of the most basic terms of 
the Geneva Convention, the enemy has not 
given us a complete listing of the men they 
hold prisoner. The North Vietnamese Com- 
munists have not allowed Red Cross teams 
to visit the internment camps to see that 
these prisoners are receiving humane treat- 
ment. They have not permitted release of 
the sick and injured. And they have not 
even exhibited a minimum of human decency 
and compassion * * *. 

Instead, time and again, the Communists 
have cruelly and cynically used the plight 
of our missing men in a sadistic game to 
further their own aims. 

Only some among us tonight—the wives 
and families of these brave men—can ever 
really know in full measure the terrible an- 
guish this inhumanity has caused. 

But millions of Americans, from every 
corner of this land, who can only try to 
imagine your pain, say to you and to all the 
other wives and relatives of our missing and 
imprisoned men: We want with all our hearts 
to share your burden. 

There is an extra element of tragedy in 
the plight of your husbands, sons and 
brothers, Unlike other conflicts, in other 
times, they cannot take comfort in the 
knowledge that whatever their hardships, 
America is united behind them. 

This is the first group of American prison- 
ers of war who have ever had to endure— 
along with captivity—the bitter awareness 
that some of their own countrymen are more 
concerned about the enemy than about 
them. No doubt many participate in parades 
for peace with all sincerity, but I would 
find that easier to believe if they weren’t 
marching beneath the enemy's flag. 

One of the more prominent demonstrators 
recently said on national television the 
prisoner of war problem was a “joke” and 
that there is no way to get them home with- 
out setting a firm date for withdrawal in 
advance, 

The issue of the prisoners is not a joke. 
It is now the single most important issue 
involved in this long and savage war and 
we want them back now. 

Those in America who speak of “peace” 
say it can be easily purchased by accepting 
the terms the enemy has dictated. They 
imply that the United States and those who 
serve their country’s military forces do not 
Share their desire for peace. Whatever the 
divisions we may have over the origins of 
the Vietnam War, the desire for peace is 
unanimous. And nowhere is this felt more 
strongly than among the men who know 
the sight and sound and smell of war. 

Some of the ugliest and more lasting scars 
in this war have been inflicted, not by the 
enemy on a far-away battlefield, but by 
divisions among our own people, at home, 
in our own streets. 

Psychological warfare is practiced in time 
of war to reduce the enemy’s belief in his 
own cause, to make him distrust his own 
leaders and colleagues ... to raise serious 
doubts in his own mind about the justice 
of his system of government and to make 
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him lose faith in the stated objectives of his 
society. 

No matter what their declared intent or 
how sincere the demonstrators’ desire for 
“peace”, they have been fulfilling the mis- 
sion of psychological warfare—not against 
the enemy, but against our own nation. 

And the cost of this has been the unneces- 
Sary deaths of thousands of young Amer- 
icans and an unnecessary prolonging of the 
suffering and hardships of our prisoners of 
war. 

Peace demonstrators subscribe to many 
myths easily exposed if only they were in- 
terested in the truth. How many students 
have been assigned Marvin Gettleman’s book 
on the Vietnam War as outside reading? And 
have any been told to test its blatant prop- 
aganda against the historical facts in ‘Viet- 
nam: Anatomy of Conflict” (by Wesley 
Fishel) ? 

Professor Fishel’s book commits the ap- 
parent academic sin of recalling the entire 
history of the Vietnam conflict, including 
the fact that that great Vietnamese patriot, 
Ho Chi Minh, never saw his native land in 
all the years between 1911 and 1940. 

Nor was this because he was in lonely exile. 
He was a founder of the French Communist 
Party and in 1924, worked in Moscow as an 
Official representative of the French Com- 
munists. When he did return to Vietnam, he 
did so as a representative of the Comitern, 
fomenting revolution against the French in 
that phase of this long war. 

Ho Chi Minh was not even a true Viet- 
namese nationalist. In fact, in 1946... be- 
fore the National Union movement had ac- 
tually engaged the French in combat ... Ho 
engineered the slaughter of many Vietnam- 
ese nationalist supporters ... those who were 
interested in a truly free Vietnam. 

One of the Communist tactics was simple 
assassination of all who dared disagree with 
them. Another was to send the Vietnamese 
nationalists as a vanguard against the 
French. In one incident, 2,000 young Viet- 
namese between the ages of 15 and 20 were 
left to defend Hanoi while Ho’s own Com- 
munist forces slipped out the back door. This 
was hardly original with Ho—it is standard 
Communist operating procedure. 

Or doesn't anyone remember World War II 
when the Polish and Jewish guerrillas in the 
Warsaw ghetto were told by the advancing 
Soviet armies to rise up and strike against 
the Nazis as the Russians attacked the city. 

The signal was given and Warsaw freedom 
fighters struck with every weapon they had, 
including rocks and bricks. But, the Soviet 
army halted its advance and waited—waited 
until there were no sounds of conflict from 
the ghetto—not even the cries of the wound- 
ed—just a deadily silence. The Communists 
would not be sharing power with local lead- 
ers when they took over Poland from the 
Nazis. 

It only took a few days in Warsaw. In 
Hanoi the young Vietnamese nationalists be- 
trayed by Ho Chi Minh held out for two 
months before the benevolent kindly dictator 
Uncle Ho heard the silence he was waiting 
for. 

Another myth is that at the Geneva Con- 
ference on Indo-China in 1954, the United 
States and South Vietnam agreed to hold 
free elections to unify the country and that 
we refused to honor the agreement for fear 
Ho would win. All propagandists sell this 
one—Richard Goodwin, Felix Greene, Dr. 
Spock and Norman Cousins. They often mis- 
use a quote from the late President Eisen- 
hower to support this claim—always carefully 
omitting the lines which would reveal he 
was speaking of an election that would have 
pitted Ho Chi Minh or anyone else against 
the French puppet Emperor Bao Dai. 

The truth is the United States and South 
Vietnam did not endorse the so-called 1956 
election proposal—not because they were not 
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interested in free elections, but because Ho 
Chi Minh and the Communists refused to 
agree to hold such free elections under inter- 
national supervision. The United States was 
not included as an official party in the final 
settlement of the French Indo-China war. 

Subsequently South Vietnam repeatedly 
proposed free elections throughout the coun- 
try—to be held under international supervi- 
sion when peace and order was restored, Al- 
ways it was Ho who refused. 

In 1955 the people of South Vietnam proved 
the correctness of President Eisenhower's as- 
sessment of Emperor Bao Dai. In a legitimate 
referendum with 90 percent of the people 
participating he was overwhelmingly de- 
feated by the late President Diem. 

A year later the Diem government an- 
nounced that South Vietnam would accept 
the defacto separation of Vietnam and would 
not resort to force in an effort to re-unify the 
country. He urged the re-unification of Viet- 
nam by peaceful means through truly demo- 
cratic and free elections, Again it was Ho 
who rejected such overtures. 

Then on May 8, 1960, Ho Chi Minh held 
his kind of election. There was no need for 
voting booths because there was no secret 
ballot. The people of Vietnam marked their 
ballots at tables set up on street corners, 
helped by Ho's Communist agents. And what 
do you know? Ho got almost 99 percent of 
the vote. Less than a third of the other of- 
fices were even contested. 

All this time there was an International 
Control Commission set up by the 1954 Ge- 
neva agreements. It did very little because 
the Communists had insisted on unanimous 
decisions. The representatives were from 
Canada, India and Communist Poland and 
the Communist member could be counted on 
for a consistent veto. Finally in 1962 the rep- 
resentatives of Canada and India charged the 
Communists of North Vietnam with subver- 
sive and hostile actions designed to overthrow 
the free government of South Vietnam. 

This is just part of the history so often 
edited out of the versions some of our stu- 
dents receive. 

But all of this is historical fact—available 
to anyone who seeks the truth about Viet- 
nam. 

For those in the demonstrations and 
marches, especially those who truly believe 
in peace and prefer to march under our 
flag—I have a question: suppose we do what 
they propose? Tell the enemy we are getting 
out now—give them a date and unilaterally 
lay down our weapons? We are told the 
enemy will leave our departing men un- 
molested and return our prisoners after we 
have reduced our presence to zero—demon- 
strators, Congressmen, Senators and any 
number of assorted bleeding hearts tell us 
this. 

What if they are wrong? What if there is 
even one chance that the enemy descends 
on our retreating forces once their numbers 
had been sufficiently reduced? What if there 
is a battle on the beach—a “Dunkirk” with 
thousands of our young men killed and cap- 
tured? Do our pleaders for peace have facts 
not known to the President? Will they guar- 
antee absolutely this will not happen? 

The answer, of course, is they have no such 
facts and they can make no such certain 
guarantee. They are just sure in their own 
minds that everything will turn out all right. 
If it does not—well their purpose was noble. 
Their only sin was wanting peace—at any 
price. But someone else will pay that price. 

The President has no such easy write-off. 
As Commander-in-Chief he must take into 
consideration even that one in a million 
possibility of disaster—for he must answer to 
each one of our men and for each one of 
them. 

Into his consideration must go all that he 
knows of the enemy—the murder of more 
than 30,000 village leaders, the violation of 
holiday truces, the slaughter and burial of 
thousands of men, women and children at 
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Hue. He must remember the terrorist bomb- 
ings of school rooms, buses, movie theaters 
and street corner crowds long before we 
were even in the war. There are a million 
refugees who fied North Vietnam to escape 
the mass executions in the North which 
were as savage and senseless as the mass 
murder of landlords by Mai Tse Tung in 
China. 

For four years we have sat at the table 
in Paris offering bombing halts, cease fires 
and mutual withdrawal. Never once has the 
enemy said “If you do this your prisoners 
will be returned”, he has said only that he 
will talk about it if we will quit. 

Some of those who yearn for peace as 
well as some members of Congress have been 
playing Russian Roulette again at no risk 
to themselves. For the gun was always 
aimed at someone else’s head. 

There are signs that the enemy—badly 
hurt in Cambodia and Laos—was putting 
out feelers indicating he might finally be 
ready to do business in the Paris meetings. 
The massive demonstrations, the talk in 
Congress of trying to vote our capitulation, 
has given him reason to hang on a while 
longer, to launch raids and increase Amer- 
ican casualties for propaganda value here at 
home. How many young Americans died and 
will die in Vietnam because of the parades 
and speeches in Washington? The enemy has 
been encouraged to believe he can win 
the cruel waiting game—not by how many 
divisions he can put in the field in Vietnam 
but by how many divisions there are among 
our own people—here in America. 

The President has chosen, as he should, 
a program of withdrawal geared directly 
to the ability of the South Vietnamese to 
assume responsibility of their own defense. 
And this too is our concern, or have some of 
us decided we no longer hold out the hand 
of brotherhood to the downtrodden? 

At one of our state colleges recently a 
speaker was explaining our Vietnam policy. 
A middle-aged man in the audience began 
heckling him and of course was immediately 
joined by a certain element among the stu- 
dents. Then a young man in the audience 
stood up and addressed the hecklers. He 
was an exchange student from Vietnam—in 
fact a refugee from North Vietnam. 

He said, “If you don’t think it is in your 
interest to help my country—why don't you 
get out? It’s that easy, you don't have to 
find a reason—just go.” And then he made 
it plain that his people needed our help, but 
he asked, “Do you really ever think about 
our people, wonder about them—do you 
care about them? If you don't—if you don’t 
want to help us then go home.” The crowd 
was silent—I would like to think—ashamed. 

We can hope that meetings like this one 
here tonight will help Hanoi from fatally 
misreading the mood of America. 

The President has offered the Communists 
an immediate cease fire throughout Indo- 
china, the Immediate release of all prisoners, 
an all Indochina peace conference, complete 
withdrawal of all outside forces and a politi- 
cal settlement of the hostilities there. But 
he has said we will not abandon our men 
who are prisoners. We will stay as long as 
we have to and do what we have to, to get 
them back. 

Millions of Americans must endorse this 
position, must in a thunderous voice tell 
Congressmen, Senators and the faint of 
heart—but most particularly the enemy—he 
is not going to win his way here in Main 
Street America. 

Some of the young ladies on my staff have 
been wearing bracelets which are distributed 
by a student group on behalf of our prisoners. 

Each bracelet bears a name and date. The 
name of a missing man and the date he 
was lost. One reads—Lt. David Rehmann— 
12-2-66. The lieutenant is a U.S. Navy pilot 
from Lancaster, California. He is known to 
be a prisoner—a captive for 4% years. 

I find myself asking, “Where do we find 
such men?” Young men who leave their 
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homes and loved ones to go half a world 
away. They fly out over a strange land 
through machine gun and rocket fire and 
then having done their appointed task seek 
out a dot on the ocean and try to land in 
stormy darkness on the heaving deck of a 
carrier. 

What produces these young men—where do 
they come from? The answer is so simple. 
America produces them and has in every 
time of crisis for 200 years. They come from 
our cities, our farms, our small towns. 

Last December, T.V. recorded the White 
House meeting of the President and some of 
the gallant leaders of that daring attempt to 
rescue prisoners from a camp in the enemy 
heartland. The President asked the com- 
mander where he had found such men. The 
answer so quietly given should have thrilled 
every American. He said, “We could have had 
thousands, Sir.” Thousands willing to gamble 
their lives to saye another—greater glory 
hath no man. 

But even this heroic rescue mission be- 
came the object of criticism and debate by 
some public officials whose carping surely 
lent some measure of comfort to the enemy. 

A decade ago, an American President said 
that Americans should let the world go forth 
that we would pay any price, bear any bur- 
den, to assure the survival of all those things 
we hold precious—to guarantee that the 
freedoms we enjoy will be secured for our 
children and their children. 

Those words should be a reminder of the 
very meaning and purpose of government; to 
offer the protection of all to even the least 
among us wherever in the world he may 
be. Distance alone must not be allowed to 
rob a man of his God-given right ot life and 
liberty. 

If we are unwilling to make such a pledge 
to each other then our trumpet will sound an 
uncertain note and all the world will hear. 
And therein lies great danger. From the 
vantage point of history, we look back on 
wars we might have avoided had an enemy 
not mistaken our desire for peace or our 
patience for weakness. 

We are not given to bellicose sabre rat- 
tling or unnecessary belligerence. But the 
savage captors of our young men must be 
made to know that each one of those young 
men is precious to us; that there will be no 
peace until they are restored to their fami- 
lies. Our President has said as much. Now it 
is up to all of us to make it unmistakably 
clear to the enemy that he spoke only what is 
in the heart of each one of us. We will not 
buy our peace by adandoning even one 
American. 

(noTe—Since Governor Reagan speaks 
from notes, there may be additions to, or 
changes in the above text. However, the gov- 
ernor will stand by the above quotes.) 


GOVERNMENTAL WASTE 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
main concerns of our people is the high 
cost of government at all levels. As a 
result of this high cost, their taxes are 
at record levels, they are almost more 
than many of them, especially our senior 
citizens, can bear. 

To bring some relief to these hard- 
pressed taxpayers, we must practice 
strict economy at every level of govern- 
ment. 

Curtis Warnke, editor of the Wood 
Lake News, in our Sixth Congressional 
District, was greatly disturbed recently 
at receiving a Govermnent telegram an- 
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nouncing a change of meeting place of 
an Environmental Protection Agency 
conference in Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to share this 
thought-provoking editorial with all of 
the people who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. With your permission, I am 
hereby inserting it: 

EDITORIAL BY CURTIS WARNKE 


About a year ago we wrote a strong edi- 
torial criticizing the various governmental 
agencies for sending out literally hundreds of 
thousands of news releases and thus filling 
our wastebasket at taxpayer expense—the 
tide has not turned, and as a matter of fact 
if anything the situtaion has gotten worse. 
Most of these so-called “news releases” are 
blatant attempts at “putting feathers in their 
own caps” and contribute absolutely nothing 
to good government. The government pay- 
roll, the paper costs, the postage costs, etc., 
to send out all this propaganda must amount 
to a staggering figure in dollars and cents. 
Certainly the taxpaying citizen would be bet- 
ter served if the governmental agencies would 
curtail or quit this practice. It makes no 
sense at all! 

But even worse than that is the occasional 
telephone call or telegram the average news- 
paper receives from these governmental 
agencies. Some of them are really asinine. 

A good case in point was last Friday night. 
The editor was in the shop working until 
about ten p.m, He then went to the Wood 
Lake Cafe for a cup of coffee. At approxi- 
mately 10:30 the phone rang there and the 
operator told the proprietor she was trying 
to reach the Editor of the Wood Lake News. 
When called to the phone, she told us that 
she had an “important telegram” to read to 
us from Washington, D.C. Not knowing what 
to expect, we told her to read it naturally! 

What a tremendous disappointment! The 
telegram was from some federal agency— 
something like the Environmental Control 
Agency or some such animal! And it said 
something to the effect that the press con- 
ference for some Mr. Rumple Rumpleskin or 
somebody had been changed from the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel in Chicago to some other 
hotel for Monday morning. The telegram 
went on to say that it was necessary to 
change the meeting room because of a con- 
flict, etc. 

Now—isn’t that something! As though the 
Wood Lake News was sending a reporter to 
hear Mr. Rumple Rumpleskin in the first 
place. Heaven forbid. We've had it with 
governmental agencies, commissions, etc. on 
this publicity bit! 

We dare not venture how many newspa- 
pers in the country they telegraphed to con- 
vey the important message that Mr. Rumple 
Rumplesking was taking in another room, 
but can guess it would number in the thou- 
sands. And at $5 to $6 a crack, that ain't 
peanuts! And we'd also venture a guess that 
not over two people so telegraphed gave a 
damn one way or the other. 

It’s high time for the legislatures and the 
congress to investigate this practice of self- 
perpetuation engaged in by the “animals” 
they have created. As you can tell from the 
tone of this editorial, we are getting sick of 
it! 


TAXPAYERS BENEFIT BY EFFI- 
CIENCY IN PITTSBURGH COURTS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 


courts revitalization program begun 8 
years ago under the imaginative leader- 
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ship of former Congressman and Presi- 
dent Judge of Commonpleas Court 
Henry Ellenbogen has had several 
“firsts” and has paid some amazing divi- 
dends. Among these, reducing the time 
lag between date of accident and court 
hearing to the lowest of any major met- 
ropolitan area—one and a half years; 83 
percent of cases are settled before trial. 
All of this, of course, results in lower 
costs for the taxpayers. 

Mr. Charles Starrett was appointed as 
Pittsburgh’s first court administrator, 
and an IBM data processing machine 
was installed to gather statistics, the first 
in a US. court. 

In his appointment of Judge Ruggero 
Aldisert, Judge Ellenbogen made another 
wise selection. In his role of calendar 
control judge, Judge Aldisert, now a 
judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit, has worked diligently 
with lawyers, judges, claimants, in an 
effort to really clear the deck and has 
been able to settle over 25 percent of 
pending cases in pretrial conciliation 
conferences. 


This month’s issue of Reader’s Digest 
carries the Pittsburgh courts story, which 
I include at this point in the RECORD 
for the attention of my colleagues: 
PITTSBURGH'S PROGRAM FOR EFFICIENT COURTS 

(By Murray Teigh Bloom) 

In most of the country, the battle of the 
civil-court backlog is a losing one: every year 
the interval between the time an accident 
occurs and the time final settlement is made 
grows longer and longer. According to the 
Institute of Judicial Administration, the 
average time between joining of the suit and 
trial is roughly three to five years in Chicago, 
about four years in New York and Philadel- 
phia, and three years in Detroit. As a result, 
accident victims and insurance companies 
suffer financial loss, sloppy trial habits flour- 
ish, and the public pays increased court costs, 

But one U.S. metropolis, Allegheny County 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.), has won this continuing 
battle by reducing the time lag to the short- 
est interval for any major (population more 
than 1.5 million) metropolitan area—one and 
one half years. Most lawyers and judges agree 
that, in order to see how injuries develop, at 
least a year should elapse before a case is 
tried. 

Pittsburgh’s new regime started in 1963, 
when Henry Ellenbogen, a former Congress- 
man and veteran judge, became President 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. Ellen- 
bogen was determined to improve the court’s 
efficiency. “There were no statistics,” he re- 
calls, “so there was no way of knowing how 
far behind we were.” 

To find out, Ellenbogen appointed Charles 
H. Starrett, Jr., as Pittsburgh's first court 
administrator. Starrett, a newspaperman 
with years of experience in covering the 
courts, investigated the possibility of a data- 
processing system, and in 1964 International 
Business Machines installed one—the first 
of its kind in a U.S. court—which told Pitts- 
burgh just how long it took to settle each 
case. 

“But having accurate statistics was the 
merest beginning,” Ellenbogen says. “To 
slash through our backlog, we would have 
to settle more cases much more efficiently.” 

There were obstacles aplenty. In Pitts- 
burgh, as elsewhere, long delay had become 
a comfortable way of life for the judges, 
comfortable and profitable for some lawyers 
Delay enabled many negligence lawyers to 
build up an inventory of cases. Some pursued 
their more lucrative ones and stalled on those 
they did not want to try. Others delayed 
cases simply because they preferred, for tax 
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reasons, to get their contingent fee as a part 
of thelr next year’s earnings. 

In addtion, some negligence law firms rou- 
tinely waited to collect an inventory of cases 
involving one insurance company so that a 
package deal could be made with the claims 
manager. Finally, Ellenbogen found that 
many lawyers came into court ill prepared, 
through not knowing the law or the full 
facts of a case. This meant that the case 
might take twice as long as it should have. 

As a start in promoting earlier settlements, 
Judge Ellenbogen appointed Judge Ruggero 
Aldisert—one of the 19 judges who then 
made up Allegheny County's Court of Com- 
mon Pleas—as calendar-control judge. Aldi- 
sert’s job: to get as many cases settled as 
rapidly as possible before trial. Aldisert, then 
43, had been a successful negligence lawyer 
before going on the bench. “The first thing 
we discovered,” Aldisert told me, “was that 
the lawyers would cooperate only if they 
knew that we would get tough.” 

One of the first get-tough areas was con- 
tinuances. A trial would often be delayed be- 
cause one of the lawyers did not want it tried 
and asked for a continuance. Pittsburgh’s 
courts began a policy of giving no continu- 
ances which were asked for on the day of 
trial. Lawyers then came in with pleas of 
heart attacks. “When I wouldn't budge,” 
Aldisert recalls, “the attorneys started claim- 
ing that they had a trial that day in federal 
court, which traditionally gets precedence 
over local court trials. Most of these excuses 
weren't valid, so we began a regular confer- 
ence between our clerks and the federal- 
court clerks on pending cases to get an 
honest picture of which lawyers would be 
needed where and when. That ended the 
phony federal-court excuse.” 

To make the no-continuance policy more 
credible, a courtroom, a judge and a jury 
always had to be available when a lawyer's 
plea was turned down, Pittsburgh began pre- 
selecting juries on Friday for trials beginning 
the first thing Monday morning, thus saving 
half a day for each trial. Judges cooperated 
by cutting down on their delays between 
trials—often three to four hours—to a mere 
30 minutes. 

But soon a new obstacle emerged. Most 
cases were being handled by a comparatively 
small group of lawyers. About 20 law firms 
represented some 81 percent of the plain- 
tiffs in the area, and about 14 law firms did 
nearly all the trial work for the insurance 
companies. Inevitably, these busy lawyers 
would get so jammed up that the court cal- 
endar would call for their trying two or 
more cases at the same time. Aldisert quickly 
made it clear that delays would not be al- 
lowed on this ground. The solution: the 
court arbitrarily assigned ready cases to 
other lawyers in the overburdened attorney's 
office. 

Nevertheless, Ellenbogen and Aldisert knew 
that the success of their program still de- 
pended primarily on the number of settle- 
ments they could effect before trial. To 
facilitate such settlements, both sides now 
meet with a judge for a conference two to 
three months before the trial is scheduled. 
Then, after examining the essential facts 
and medical reports, the judge has private 
sessions with each side, at which the lawyers 
tell the judge, off the record, what kind 
of settlement they really have in mind. 

“Most of the time,” says Aldisert, “the 
basic difference between sides is not what 
happened at the accident but how much the 
damages should be. At one of these sessions 
the complaint's lawyer said, ‘Judge, I've got 
to have $20,000 on this one.’ Then a few 
minutes later the insurance company lawyer 
said, ‘Confidentially, judge, I can't go over 
$25,000. Of course, he thanked me when I 
got it settled for $20,000.” 

These conciliation conferences settle 25 
percent of the pending cases. But if the case 
is not settled by the day of the trial, a “last 
chance” conference is called. “Now there's 
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a great incentive to settle,” explains Aldisert, 
“particularly if the Judge is a good mediator.” 
Judge Ellenbogen holds the local record; 
on one day he conciliated 70 cases. If these 
had gone to trial, the cost to the public 
would have been $280,000. 

By their efficient and imaginative methods 
Pittsburgh’s courts have been able to get 
83 percent of their cases settled before trial, 
and only about seven percent of all cases 
actually get as far as the jury verdict. 

Aldisert believed that even this percentage 
left too many cases on the docket. He began 
analyzing the work patterns of lawyers who 
seemed to have a disproportionate number 
of trials. Every year at a bench-bar confer- 
ence, the calendar-control judges (there are 
now two) meet with representatives of the 
leading law. firms. Says Aldisert, “We tell 
these lawyers exactly how many of their 
cases are being settled, and at what stage, and 
how many went to trial. One firm, for ex- 
ample, had three times as many cases going 
to trial as the average. I told them that by 
insisting on trial they were not only costing 
the public money but were losing money 
themselves. 

“What Pittsburgh did is now being copied 
by other cities,” Judge Aldisert told me re- 
cently. He is now a judge of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit. “And 
maybe it is time for all of us to think seri- 
ously about related problems that don’t get 
as much attention as crowded court cal- 
endars, yet have a strong bearing on them. 
For example, should the taxpayer have to 
bear the entire burden of civil-court cases 
over auto accidents? If the litigants knew 
that they had to pay a good part of the court 
costs, you’d see less haggling over small 
amounts.” 

Judge Aldisert has other ideas about how 
we can reduce the length and costs of acci- 
dent trials. “Most of these trials run four 
days, often because plaintiff lawyers feel that 
unless the case is extended in court the jury 
won’t be impressed. Actually, the juror’s 
interest is usually lost after the second day: 
he has heard too many witnesses say exactly 
the same thing. 

“I think that there should also be health 
checks on all prospective judges. Absenteeism 
in older judges has put more large city courts 
behind schedule than almost any other sin- 
gle factor.” 

Pittsburgh’s judges are understandably 
proud that they have reduced their inventory 
of cases to a tolerable level. But no one has 
any illusions. “You can't relax,” says Ellen- 
bogen. “New ideas are opposed even by earn- 
est lawyers and well-meaning judges. The 
only way our changes can spread widely and 
quickly is for the public to become aware 
that the courts are their courts, run by their 
taxes. Courts should not be run for the con- 
venience of lawyers and judges.” 


AMERICA’S MOST DECORATED 
WORLD WAR II VETERAN—AUDIE 
MURPHY—LAID TO REST IN AR- 
LINGTON CEMETERY 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
YN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker at 
Arlington National Cemetery this morn- 
ing, Audie Murphy, the most decorated 
veteran of World War II, was laid to rest 
among thousands of other American 
heroes who have fought to preserve the 
freedom of our great country. He joined 
the Army in June 1942. He was in Casa- 
blanca in 1943 and took part in the land- 
ing in Sicily that same year and then 
landed at Anzio. His company fought 
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many battles in Italy and southern 
France. Out of 235 men, Murphy and one 
supply sergeant were the only ones left 
of the original group at the end of his 
foreign tour. Audie Murphy was a brave 
soldier and among many other decora- 
tions he received the highest award that 
can be bestowed on any American by his 
country, the Medal of Honor. In Jan- 
uary 1945, an American infantry com- 
pany fighting the huge Colmar pocket 
in eastern France was besieged by six 
tanks and waves of German infantry. 
Second Lieutenant Audie Murphy, who 
was in charge of the American company, 
ordered his outnumbered men to with- 
draw to cover of a nearby wooded area 
then continued to give fire directions to 
his artillery on a field telephone. Behind 
him an American tank burst into flames. 
As the crew fied for shelter Lieutenant 
Murphy leaped to the top of the burning 
tank, grabbed its 50-caliber machinegun 
and stood there exposed on three sides to 
the enemy, firing into the German lines. 
For more than an hour, despite a leg 
wound he continued firing until he had 
killed or wounded an estimated 50 Ger- 
mans. When the enemy began to retreat, 
Lieutenant Murphy rejoined his men and 
organized a counterattack and secured 
the woods. After having been wounded 
three times, Lieutenant Murphy was re- 
turned to stateside duty. In addition to 
the Medal of Honor, Murphy received 24 
war decorations from the American Gov- 
ernment including the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the Legion of Merit, the 
Silver Star, the Bronze Star, and the 
Purple Heart. He received three decora- 
tions from the French Government, in- 
cluding the Croix de Guerre with palm 
and was also decorated by the Belgian 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, Audie Murphy was a fel- 
low Texan. His father was a sharecrop- 
per and Audie was one of 11 children who 
helped pick cotton to help support his 
family. Despite an early life of poverty, 
he believed with all his heart in America 
and her traditions. 

In these troubled times in America, it 
is my fervent hope that the spirit and 
gallantry of this great soldier will in- 
spire all Americans, especially our young 
adults, to defend the freedoms which 
Audie Murphy so valiantly fought to pre- 
serve for them. 

Mr. Speaker, I especially want to con- 
vey my deepest condolences to Audie 
Murphy's wife and their three children 
over their great loss. 


NOISE AND THE WORKER 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in the report 
“Noise-Sound Without Value,’ which 
was issued in September 1968, by the 
Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
nology, the number of workers in the 
United States experiencing noise condi- 
tions unsafe to hearing was estimated as 
being “in excess of 6 million and as high 
as 16 million.” Some experts feel that the 
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number of workers subjected to poten- 
tially harmful noise levels exceeds the 
number exposed to any other health 
hazard in the work environment. 

This exposure to noise is not merely 
an irritant to the worker—it is a direct 
threat to his mental and physical health. 
Excessive noise can inflict damage on the 
ear, resulting in temporary and even per- 
manent hearing loss. It disrupts sleep, 
causes annoyance, interferes with speech. 
Research has shown that noise can af- 
fect mental health, physiological activi- 
ties, and even workers’ efficiency. 

Certain effects of noise may lead to 
industrial accidents by interfering with 
speech and auditory warning signals and 
by increasing annoyance and fatigue and 
decreasing alertness. 

On May 29, the Secretary of Labor 
published in the Federal Register the 
noise exposure limitations he has pro- 
mulgated under the new Occupational 
Safety and Health Act, Public Law 91- 
596. However, these standards are de- 
monstrably too lax to protect the ma- 
jority of working men and women. Sci- 
entific research has clearly shown that 
prolonged exposure to noise levels of 85 
decibels or more will result in permanent 
hearing impairment for the average in- 
dividual. Yet, these new standards afford 
no more protection than the old Walsh- 
Healey standards—90 decibels for an 8- 
hour day. 

I believe it is interesting to note that 
over 2 years ago, in January 1969, the 
outgoing Johnson administration pro- 
posed noise standards considerably more 
stringent than these, restricting workday 
exposure to maximum of 85 decibels. 

In order to insure more adequate pro- 
tection for workers from excessive and 
harmful noise than that afforded by 
those standards set under the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act, I have in- 
troduced legislation which would amend 
that act to direct the Secretary of Labor 
to promulgate noise exposure limitations 
no less protective than provided in the 
following table: 


Permissible noise erposures 


Duration per day, hours: 
8 hours 
6 


This legislation, 


I the Occupational 
Noise Control Act of 1971 (H.R. 6990 


and H.R. 6991), would produce an 

across-the-board reduction of 10 decibels 

from these levels currently in effect. Be- 

cause of the nature of the decibel scale. 

a reduction of 10 decibels means that 

Sart oa loudness would be cut in 
ait. 

Thirty-five Members of Congress have 
joined me in sponsoring the Occupation- 
al Noise Control Act of 1971. They are: 

BELLA S. Aszuc, of New York. 

JOSEPH ADDABBO, of New York. 

HERMAN BADILLO, of New York. 

Nick Beaicu, of Alaska. 

Mario Brace!, of New York. 

JONATHAN BINGHAM, of New York. 
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Frank Brasco, of New York. 

PHILLIP Burton, of California. 

JAMES C. CLEVELAND, of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Joun Conyers, of Michigan. 

RONALD DELLUMS, of California. 

Joun G. Dow, of New York. 

Don Epwarps, of California. 

ELLA T. Grasso, of Connecticut. 

SEYMOUR HALPERN, of New York. 

MICHAEL HARRINGTON, of Massachu- 
setts. 

Ken Hecuter, of West Virginia. 

HENRY HELSTOSKI, of New Jersey. 

LovisE Day Hicks, of Massachusetts 

ROBERT KASTENMEIER, Of Wisconsin 

Epwarp Kocx, of New York. 

ROBERT Leccett, of California. 

ABNER Miva, of Illinois. 

PARREN MITCHELL, of Maryland. 

WILLIAM Moorueap, of Pennsylvania 

CLAUDE PEPPER, of Florida. 

BERTRAM PODELL, of New York. 

CHARLES B. RANGEL, of New York. 

Tuomas M. Rees, of California. 

ROBERT Roe, of New Jersey. 

BENJAMIN ROSENTHAL, of New York. 

EpwarD Roysat, of California. 

JAMES SCHEUER, of New York. 

JOHN SEIBERLING, of Ohio, and 

LESTER Wo.rr, of New York. 

The enactment of this legislation 
would be a major step toward making 
our factories, construction sites, and 
places of work more tolerable—and less 
unhealthy—for the American worker. 

At this point I include the new occu- 
pational health and safety regulations 
on noise exposure and an article from 
the United Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers of America’s publication, 
UE News, of May 31, 1971, detailing the 
dangers of on-the-job noise. 

The documents follow: 

FACTORY NOISE CAUSES GREAT HEALTH 

DAMAGE, EXPERT WARNS 

New York. —Continuous loud factory noise 
can do great damage to the health of work- 
ers, a leading hearing specialist has ex- 
plained. 

The expert, Dr. Samuel Rosen, internation- 
ally known for making major innovations in 
hearing loss treatment, urged workers “to 
raise hell with the bosses—noisely” to quiet 
the plant down, and to use the new Job 
Safety Act to ask for federal investigations 
of high noise levels in workplaces. 

He made these remarks at the recent Oc- 
cupational Health Conference, attended by 
UE representatives, along with representa- 
tives from trade unions all over the nation. 

There are many ways an employer can 
safeguard his workers against noise, the doc- 
tor continued, but most take the least ef- 
fective measure—requiring employees to 
wear ear muffs or ear plugs. 

Dr. Rosen stressed that damage to health 
continues even after workers feel they are 
used to the loud noises, and that noise not 
only causes deafness, but contributes to 
causing a wide variety of other diseases. 

“Noise is toxic to the whole body,” Rosen 
said, “and all those who work around loud 
noises are in danger.” 

DAMAGE DONE 

Continuous loud noises cause those cells 
in the ear mechanism which help transmit 
sounds to the brain to tire out. If these cells 
are given a chance to rest, they can recover. 

But if the worker must go back to the 
factory day in and day out, these cells are 
not able to rest. The result is that the noise- 
damaged ear becomes insensitive to normal 
speaking levels. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Neither hearing aids nor surgical opera- 
tions can bring back the ability to hear 
those levels. A man who works six to eight 
hours a day for ten years, Dr. Rosen esti- 
mated, will, at the age of 40, have the hear- 
ing of a man of 65. 

Also, when you hear a loud noise, your 
heart beat automatically quickens, your 
stomach tightens, and you begin to breath 
faster. Nature makes us do these automat- 
ically. 

For millions of years, loud noises meant 
danger to man, and so he evolved to the 
stage where loud noisés brought about 
changes within the body that might help 
fight some unknown danger. 

Today, our bodies still go through these 
changes even when we know that no danger 
is present, and even when we are not sur- 
prised by the noises. And today, those bodily 
changes themselves are dangerous. 

Continually quickened heart beats eventu- 
ally cause premature hardening of the ar- 
teries, and contribute to heart attacks. 

If a person’s stomach tightens often, it 
can cause painful ulcers, and can contribute 
to just about every disease of the digestive 
tract with which a person could become af- 
flicted. 

Moreover, stress on the lungs, forcing them 
to breath faster, weakens their resistance to 
tuberculosis, and other infectious diseases. 

And these damages take place even when 
the individual worker is totally unaware of 
them. “The brain can become accustomed to 
loud noises,” Dr. Rosen said, “but the heart 
cannot.” 

One of the ways scientists have proven 
the danger of noises, Dr. Rosen said, is to 
study people living in the African deserts, 
which are relatively quiet. He, himself, has 
conducted much of the research. 

Heart attacks and nervous tension is al- 
most unknown among these people, and they 
generally live much longer than those work- 
ing in noisy places. 


EXISTING SOLUTIONS 


“We do not have to put up with loud fac- 
tory noises,” Dr. Rosen said. “The technology 
exists to overcome them.” 

However, he warned against the use of ear 
protectors. Bosses try to get workers to wear 
them in order to put the responsibility for 
health protection on the workers themselves. 
Also, they are much cheaper than other steps 
that might be taken, so they cut into profits 
to a much lesser extent. 

Most plugs or ear muffs are ineffective in 
cutting down the noise that reaches the ear 
from most factory machines, the doctor ex- 
plained. 

However, if they are effective, they also 
cut down on the worker's ability to hear 
other workers, This could be dangerous in 
time of emergencies. For example, if a worker 
is about to be hit by a falling object and 
another man tries to warn him to get out of 
the way, he might not be able to hear if he’s 
wearing ear protectors. 

Furthermore, workers wearing ear muffs 
will continually shout to one another to be 
heard, which does damage to the vocal cords 
and other parts of the body. 

Techniques have been developed to cut 
down noise—but the employers must be 
pressured into investing the money to get 
them installed. 

For example, an English manufacturer has 
developed sound-proof baffles that have cut 
by fifty percent even the noise made by 
jackhammers digging into cement. These 
jackhammers were recently displayed at a 
trade show in New York. 

Also, sound absorbing material exists 
which can be used to cushion machinery, 
and can be installed in factory walls. Tech- 
niques for mounting machinery have been 
developed which likewise cut down the oper- 
ating noise levels. 
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Finally, properly maintaining a machine 
will keep it running quieter. 

Dr. Rosen said that the nolse levels the 
government considers acceptable are much 
too high for true safety, but if workers would 
force their bosses to maintain these levels, 
some good could be done. 


[From the Federal Register, May 29, 1971] 


SECTION 1910.95.—OccuPATIONAL NOISE 
EXPOSURE 


(a) Protection against the effects of noise 
exposure shall be provided when the sound 
levels exceed those shown in Table G-16 
when measured on the A scale of a standard 
sound level meter at slow response. When 
noise levels are determined by octave band 
analysis, the equivalent A-weighted sound 
level may be determined as follows: 

[Chart is not printed in Recorp.] 

Equivalent sounds leyel contours. Octave 
band sound pressure levels may be con- 
verted to the equivalent A-weighted sound 
level by plotting them on this graph and 
noting the A-weighed sound level corre- 
sponding to the point of highest penetration 
into the sound level contours, This equiva- 
lent A-weighted sound level, which may 
differ from the actual A-weighted sound 
level of the noise, is used to determine 
exposure limits from Table I.G-16. 

(b)(1) When employees are subjected 
to sound exceeding those listed in Table 
G-16, feasible administrative or engineering 
controls shall be utilized. If such controls 
fail to reduce sound levels within the levels 
of Table G—16, personal protective equip- 
ment shall be provided and used to reduce 
sound levels within the levels of the table. 

(2) If the variations in noise level in- 
volve maxima at intervals of 1 second or less, 
it is to be considered continuous. 

(3) In all cases where the sound levels 
exceeds the values shown herein, a continu- 
ing, effective hearing conservation program 
shall be administered. 


TABLE G-16.—Permissible noise exposures? 


Duration per day, hours: 
8 


1 When the daily noise exposure is com- 
posed of two or more periods of noise ex- 
posure of different levels, their combined ef- 
fect should be considered, rather than the in- 
dividual effect of each. If the sum of the 
following fractions: C1/T1+C2/T2 Cn/Tn 
exceeds unity, then, the mixed exposure 
should be considered to exceed the limit 
value. Cn indicates the total time of ex- 
posure at a specified noise level, and Tn in- 
dicates the total time of exposure permitted 
at that level, 

Exposure to impulsive or impact noise 
should not exceed 140 dB peak sound pres- 
sure level. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 319 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS. JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the language of House Resolu- 
tion 319, which I introduced on March 
17, 1971. I was hoping it might catch the 
attention of the administration: 
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H. Res. 319 

Whereas the President of the United 
States on March 4, 1971, stated that his 
Policy is that: “as long as there are Ameri- 
can POW’s in North Vietnam we will have 
to maintain a residual force in South Viet- 
nam, That is the least we can negotiate 
for.” 

Whereas Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on September 17, 1970, that the 
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policy of her government is “In case the 
United States Government declares it will 
withdraw from South Vietnam all its troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, and the parties 
will engage at once in discussion on: 

“The question of ensuring safety for the 
total withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
United States troops and those of the other 
foreign countries in the United States 
camp. 

“The question of releasing captured mili- 
tary men.” 
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Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all Ameri- 
can prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from Vietnam within sixty days following the 
signing of the agreement: Provided, That 
the agreement shall contain guarantee by 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
the National Liberation Front of safe con- 
duct out of Vietnam for all American pris- 
oners and all American Armed Forces simul- 
taneously. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Dr. Clarence T. Mayo, Mount 
Olive Baptist Church, Cape May Court 
House, N.J., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, we come to 
Thee at this hour to invoke Thy blessings 
upon the head of our Nation and this as- 
sembly, who from day to day are called 
upon to face the perplexities of a chang- 
ing order and tasks that need Thy guid- 
ance and strength. Leave them not to 
walk alone, but be to them a very present 
help in the time of need. Remember in 
mercy all for whom Christ died and 
whom it is our duty to remember in 
prayer, we ask in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 4724, 1972 MARITIME AU- 
THORIZATION 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 4724) to 
authorize appropriations for certain 
maritime programs of the Department 
of Commerce, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and request a conference with the 
Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Mr. 
GARMATZ, Mr. DOWNING, Mrs, SULLIVAN, 
Mr. PELLY, and Mr. MAILLIARD. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF GAO 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the 50th anniversary of an agency 
of the Government which has no peer in 
genuine service to the American tax- 
payer—the General Accounting Office. 

The GAO has been a valuable orga- 
nization since its inception, but its true 


worth has become more and more evi- 
dent as the Federal bureaucracy has 
mushroomed uncontrolled since World 
War II. 

There is probably no accurate way to 
estimate the savings this agency has 
effected in the past half century, but the 
sum is truly immense. 

I am sure the distinguished head of 
the GAO, Comptroller General Elmer 
B. Staats, would wince to hear me say 
it, but I wish Members of the Congress 
would call upon the General Accounting 
Office even more often than they now 
do to assist in rooting out the waste and 
inefficiency that all too often lie buried 
in the nooks and crannies of the vast 
Federal Establishment. 

Because of the enormous size of the 
Government today, the General Account- 
ing Office is, in my opinion, in danger of 
losing its war against waste—not because 
of a lack of talent and know-how, but 
because of a lack of manpower to do 
what needs to be done. 

The best answer, of course, is a drastic 
reduction in the size of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I want to extend my personal con- 
gratulations to each employee of the 
General Accounting Office on the oc- 
casion of this anniversary. Each of them 
should be proud of the knowledge that 
they are members of a government 
agency that pays its own way. There are 
not very many of those around today. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 8293, CONTINUATION OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL COFFEE 
AGREEMENT ACT OF 1968 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 465 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 465 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8293) to continue until the close of Septem- 
ber 30, 1973, the International Coffee Agree- 
ment Act of 1968. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 


on Ways and Means, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 


the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 


amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 123] 
Frenzel 
Gibbons 

Gray 

Halpern 
Heckler, Mass. 
Jarman 

Kee 

Kemp 
Kluczynski 


Pryor, Ark. 
Rangel 

Rees 

Rodino 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 


Abourezk 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Aspinall 


Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Conyers 


Staggers 

Stephens 

Teague, Tex. 

Thompson, 
N.J. 


Tiernan 
Vander Jagt 


Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 367 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R.8293, CONTINUATION OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL COFFEE 
AGREEMENT ACT OF 1968 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Larta), pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 465 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of 
H.R. 8293 to extend the International 
Coffee Agreement Act of 1968. 

The International Coffee Agreement 
Act provides the necessary authority for 
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the United States to require that valid 
certificates accompany coffee imports 
from any member of the International 
Coffee Organization and to limit coffee 
imports from countries that are not 
members of the agreement. 

The act also provides the President 
with authority to impose special fees 
and take other measures to offset dis- 
criminatory treatment by other govern- 
ments in favor of the export or reexport 
of processed coffee. The act further au- 
thorizes that certificates of origin or 
reexport for exports of coffee from the 
United States be required. An annual 
report to Congress by the President is 
required concerning the operation of the 
agreement. 

The purpose of House Resolution 8293 
is simply to continue to October 1, 1973, 
the authority of the President under the 
International Coffee Agreement Act. 
Unless the act is extended, it will expire 
on July 1, 1971. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 465 in order that 
H.R. 8293 may be considered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DELANEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank my friend from 
New York for yielding. I would like to 
ask where I might get a copy of the 
hearings on the bill this rule makes in 
order. 

Mr. DELANEY. I believe the chairman 
of the committee will explain that. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELANEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. We had hear- 
ings last year, but this year the only wit- 
nesses before the committee in executive 
session were representatives of our own 
Government. Others did not express any 
interest in the hearings. We had some let- 
ters, but no appearances. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I should like to 
address another question or two to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and active in other areas, according to 
the newspapers. 

Did the gentleman say that hearings 
were held in connection with this pro- 
posed extension for 2 years? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Not the type 
of hearings we have held in the past 
where we have had a lot of people be- 
fore us. As I say, this year we only had 
government witnesses appear before us 
in executive session. We heard them all 
last year. 

Mr. GROSS. So there were no hearings 
held on this 2-year extension? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. There were 
public hearings last year—we heard 
everyone who requested to be heard. And 


it was on the question, I might say, of a 
proposed 3-year extension requested by 


the administration. 

Mr. GROSS. Who were the witnesses, 
and where may I get a copy of the hear- 
ings? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The hearings 
were printed last year. Refer to part 14 
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of the 1970 hearings on tariff and trade 
proposals. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I addressed 
that question to the gentleman because I 
would like to find somewhere some justi- 
fication for taking the coffee consumers 
of this country for a ride, and believe me 
they are being taken for a ride. 

Frankly, I am amazed to the point of 
being shocked that this bill is before the 
House under the circumstances. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the gentleman 
from Iowa asked this same question when 
we had the bill up last fall extending the 
legislation from its termination date then 
until July 1 of this year. I called the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that this 
was heard as a part of the overall trade 
program that the President asked us to 
consider, and there were printed hear- 
ings at that time. The hearings had to 
do with the President’s request that we 
extend this authority until October 1, 
1973. This bill does carry out the ob- 
jective of those hearings. The bill re- 
ported to the House last year was only 
for 6 months time in order to provide 
an opportunity for the President to elim- 
inate what we thought was discrimina- 
tory treatment toward us by the Govern- 
ment of Brazil. That discrimination has 
been eliminated to the satisfaction of 
all. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but the point is that 
there have been no hearings, and yet 
you come before the House with this. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Yes, there 
have been, covering the very period of 
extension involved in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Last December this cof- 
fee agreement was extended; U.S. par- 
ticipation in the agreement was extended 
for a period of 6 months. This is a four 
times increase in the extension or more 
than 2 years. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. Just a second, if the gen- 
tleman will yield to me first. 

At the rate of $900 million a year in 
coffee prices to Americans, it seems to 
me that we ought to have, before this 
House, before we even undertake gen- 
eral debate on extension of this coffee 
cartel—it seems to me we ought to have 
some evidence from downtown, from the 
State Department, the President or some- 
body else, some testimony justifying this 
kind of a deal, because the taxpayers 
and the consumers are being victimized. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Evidently I 
am not making myself clear to my friend 
from Iowa. The hearings last year ap- 
plied not to a program of 6 months but 
to the President’s request of last year 
which was for a longer extension of time. 
The committee, on the basis of the hear- 
ings held and on our general subject mat- 
ter knowledge, would not agree to the 
extension that the President wanted 


last year. We provided instead for an 
interim extension until the President 


could have time to do what we thought 
should be done, namely, to work out with 
Brazil an arrangement that would elim- 
inate discrimination. We said then that 
if that was done we would consider ex- 
tending the bill in accordance with his 
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request. If it was not done, the commit- 
tee would not consider going beyond 
July 1 of this year. The President has 
worked out that arrangement. So the 
hearings were held last year and they 
were on this bill. So there was no point, 
in the opinion of the committee, in hav- 
ing additional hearings this year on the 
same subject matter. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield to me just briefiy for a further re- 
sponse, when the 6-month extension was 
before the House on December 18, 1970, 
last December 18, I called the attention 
of the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee to the General Accounting 
Office report on the International Coffee 
Agreement, in other words, the interna- 
tional coffee cartel. 

I asked the gentleman at that time if 
his committee had gone into the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office report and the 
gentleman said it had not. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. But that in the interim 
between December 18, 1970, and any pos- 
sible renewal of this agreement, you, the 
chairman said the committee would go 
into the General Accounting Office re- 
port. 

Now, did the committee do this? Did 
it hold hearings? Did it get the General 
Accounting Office over to find out why 
the General Accounting Office made a 
report critical of the coffee agreement? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman from New York will 
yield further, last year I told the gen- 
tleman we had not had an opportunity 
to go into the General Accounting Office 
report. This year we have gone into it 
and analyzed it in detail. It happens that 
the Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies of Government were consulted 
and the report was discussed with them, 
and these other agencies of Government 
do not agree with all that is in the re- 
port and neither does the committee, but 
we did go into the report. 

Mr. GROSS. But there was no hear- 
ing held on it? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No public 
hearing. I have said that. The public 
hearing was last year. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, if the gentleman 
from New York will yield, I would like 
to go into that further, but I will not 
do so under the rule. The gentleman from 
Arkansas, with respect to the General 
Accounting Office, concluded his remarks 
on December 18, 1970, with this signifi- 
cant closing sentence: 

But it is a matter as well as the entire 
subject that will be looked into by the com- 
mittee before there is any further extension 


of this agreement, if there ever is any exten- 
sion. 


Mr. Speaker, I am amazed that this 
bill is back here in view of the gentle- 
man’s language because he surely ques- 
tioned this bill himself last year when 
he said: “If there ever is any extension.” 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No, no. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman knows 
that this cartel is costing the coffee con- 
sumers of this country millions upon 
millions of dollars a year, does he not? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. We did ex- 
actly this year what I advised the gen- 
tleman last year we would do before the 
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bill was extended. The bill was held in 
the committee, not because of any con- 
cern about the implementing legislation. 
The bill was held up, as I pointed out, 
because we were not satisfied that the 
people representing our Government had 
acted as forcefully as they should to 
eliminate the discrimination being car- 
ried on against us by the country of 
Brazil. That discrimination has been 
eliminated and thus our concern was 
eliminated. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from New York will yield further, 
the whole agreement is discriminatory 
against the people of the United States, 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Well, would 
the gentleman from New York yield 
further to me? 

Mr. DELANEY. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I think my 
friend from Iowa would at least admit 
that that is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course it is a matter 
of opinion, but the figures also back it up, 
I can say to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I do not know 
about that. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, go back to the snack 
bar just off the House floor and ask the 
lady operator what she paid for coffee 
in 1963 as compared to what she pays 
today. Walk back there after you get 
through with this discussion and ask 
her about it. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Let me give 
the gentleman from Iowa some figures on 
prices in 1970 as measured in the con- 
sumer price index based on the period 
of 1957-59 equal 100. 

In 1970 it showed that prices of all 
goods and services were up to 135.3 per- 
cent; all foods, 132.4 percent; tea, 105.5 
percent; cola, 164 and milk, 127. 

Really, you will find even during this 
period of inflation that everything has 
gone up in 1970 over 1957-59 when the 
price actually of coffee in 1957 was 114; 
in 1958, 101; and in 1959, it was 84.9. But 
on the average the price of coffee has 
gone up less than all goods and services, 
tea, and milk. In the year of 1970 there 
has been a slight increase to 105.2, In 
the month of January 1971, but in Feb- 
ruary the price dropped back down in 
March. We have a completely ample sup- 
ply of coffee coming into the United 
States so there is no occasion for us to 
anticipate increases in the price of coffee 
unless—that is coffee coming from 
another country—unless, of course, there 
is some further disaster that people down 
there cannot protect themselves against 
such things as drought. 

Mr. GROSS. That drought was a good 
many years ago, and they are still harp- 
ing on the subject. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. They had one 
in 1969. That is not a long time ago. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us read the footnote 
from the same table I, the same table I 
believe the gentleman from Arkansas is 
quoting. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mine is from 
the Department of Labor. 


Mr. GROSS. It says: 
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Excludes instant coffee, for which index- 
ing began in 1962; since base year is 1962, 
these data— 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. That is true. 
Mr. GROSS. Yes, you can bet your life 
these concluding words are true: 
these data are not strictly comparable with 
other data in this table. 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. That is true, 
and the whole statement is true. 

Mr. GROSS. If you want to give us 
some help, please, give us some infor- 
mation on this table, and if you do not 
have that information then the commit- 
tee ought to hold some hearings. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Instant cof- 
fee is a small percentage of the total cof- 
fee consumed. We have had trouble with 
the instant coffee, and that is why the 
committee did not allow this extension 
last year, because of the fact that there 
was discrimination on the part of Brazil 
in the processing and selling of instant 
coffee from Brazil compared to the situa- 
tion here of converting coffee into instant 
coffee in the United States. 

Now, that has been eliminated, so the 
question the committee had about the 
matter has been entirely resolved by the 
President. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I raised some of the ques- 
tions before the Committee on Rules that 
the gentleman from Iowa has just raised 
here, and I did obtain a statement that 
perhaps this is a foreign aid bill. I quite 
agree that it is, but payment, instead of 
coming from the Federal Treasury, is 
coming from the coffee users of this 
country. 

I think that during the years we have 
been a party to this international coffee 
agreement, we have suffered the most 
from its provisions as we drink more 
coffee than any other nation in the world. 
There is, according to the committee re- 
port, $1 billion worth of coffee imported 
into this country every year. 

The proponents say the agreement 
stabilizes prices and seem to overlook 
the fact that it assures every house- 
wife that she will be paying higher prices 
for coffee. The report mentions $1 coffee 
and I cannot recall dollar-a-pound coffee 
prior to this international agreement. 

I think we have to keep in mind that it 

is a foreign aid bill. This is pointed out 
on page 2 of the report, that these ex- 
porting countries, have been the bene- 
ficiaries of U.S. assistance. It goes on to 
say that: 
... in the early 1960’s losses from the 
declining coffee prices offset development aid 
and frustrated our efforts to promote growth 
and stability in these countries. This situa- 
tion was particularly apparent with regard to 
the nations in Latin America and Africa. It 
was for the purpose of stabilizing the price of 
coffee at a level fair to both producing coun- 
tries and consuming countries that the Unit- 
ed States joined with 52 other countries in 
the International Coffee Agreement of 
1962.... 


Mr. Speaker, some might even go along 
with the foreign aid element involved in 
this agreement if we did not read from 
time to time about a surplus of coffee, 


and the dumping of it to maintain the 
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higher prices which can be obtained un- 
der the agreement. I believe the house- 
wives of the country which is import- 
ing coffee to the tune of $1 billion a year, 
really ought to receive some of the bene- 
fits from this overproduction. However, 
by virtue of this international coffee 
agreement they are precluded from any 
such benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that more time 
and consideration is given to the report 
which the gentleman from Iowa men- 
tioned, and prhaps we should have the 
report before this bill is brought forward 
for final House consideration. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, LATTA. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman as sur- 
prised as I am that this bill is here at 
all after the statement of the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
as late as last December when he seri- 
ously questioned whether he would ever 
again bring this kind of a bill before the 
House? I wonder what really prompts 
bringing it out under those circum- 
stances? He had grave doubts and so 
expressed them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD on December 18, 1970, that he 
would ever bring this monstrosity back— 
but here it is. 

I think the rule ought to be defeated 
and thus save the consumers of coffee 
in this Nation an awful lot of money. 

I thank my friend from Ohio for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr, LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr, DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
ecg Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 336, nays 41, not voting 59, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 124] 
YEAS—336 


Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Annunzio Bolling 
Archer Bow 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 


Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Brademas Byron 
Brasco Cabell 

Bray Caffery 
Brinkley Camp 

Brooks Carney 


Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 
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Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Collier 
Collins, Il. 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga, 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford 


Hathaway 
Hays 

Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 


Anderson, 
Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Belcher 
Brown, Ohio 


Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 

Hogan 
Holifield 


Johnson, Calif. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 

Kazen 
Keating 

Keith 


King 
Kuykendall 
K 


Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
Michel 

Mikva 

Miller, Calif. 


Montgomery 
Moorhead 


Pryor, Ark, 
NAYS—41 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
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Pucinski 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 


Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 


Rogers 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Waggonner 


Goldwater 
Gross 
Hall 


Mosher 
O'Konski 
Pelly 
Pirnie 
Roncalio 
Rousselot 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 


NOT VOTING—59 


Eiiberg Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
Powell 
Hansen, Wash. Purcell 
Hawkins Rangel 
Kee Roy 
Kemp Runnels 
Kluczynski Sandman 
Shoup 
Spence 
Stafford 
Staggers 


Snyder 


Landgrebe 
Latta 
McCloskey 
McDade 
Miller, Ohio 


Young, Tex. 


Alexander 
Anderson, Ill, 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Begich 
Biaggi 
Blatnik 
Carey, N.Y. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clay 
Conyers 


Mailliard 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mollohan 
O'Hara 
So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
airs: 

s Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 

Anderson of Illinois. 

. Celler with Mr. Peyser. 

. Kluczynski with Mr, Frenzel. 

. Staggers with Mr. Kemp. 

. Carey of New York with Mr. Mailliard. 

. Leggett with Mr. Conyers. 

Aspinall with Mr. Powell. 

Culver with Mr. Spence, 

Dent with Mr. Stafford. 

Mollohan with Mr. Shoup. 

Clark with Mr. Diggs. 

Biaggi with Mr. Sandman. 

Blatnik with Mr. Dellums. 

O'Hara with Mr. Hawkins. 

Baring with Mr. Metcalfe. 

Hanna with Mr. Meeds. 

Vigorito with Mr. Clay 

Ellberg with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Gray with Mr. Rangel. 

. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Mc- 


Thompson, NJ. 
Tiernan 
Vigorito 


RE 
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Mr. Purcell with Mr. Runnels. 

Mr. Begich with Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 

Mr. Stephens with Mrs, Hansen of Wash- 


ington. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RENEGOTIATION AMENDMENTS 
OF 1971 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 466 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 466 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8311) to amend the Renegotiation Act of 
1951 to extend the Act for two years to 
modify the interest rate on excessive profits 
and on refunds, and to provide that the 
Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction of 
renegotiation cases. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
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man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. It shall be in order to consider the 
amendment recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means now printed in the 
bill and all point of order against said 
committee amendment for failure to com- 
ply with the provisions of clause 7, rule 
XVI are hereby waived, but said committee 
amendment shall not be subject to amend- 
ment, At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto final passage without inter- 


vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL) is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the con- 
clusion of my remarks I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
LATTA). 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 466 
provides an open rule as to sections 1, 4; 
and 3, and a closed rule as to section 4, 
with 2 hours of general debate for con- 
Sideration of H.R. 8311, Renegotiation 
Act Amendments of 1971. The resolution 
also provides that all points of order are 
waived against section 4 of the bill for 
failure to comply with the provisions of 
clause 7, rule XVI—the section would be 
nongermane. 

The purpose of H.R. 8311 is to amend 
and extend the Renegotiation Act. 

The bill would extend the act for 2 
years—from June 30, 1971, to June 30, 
1973. This extension will give Congress 
an opportunity to review the renegotia- 
tion process and the impact of the mili- 
tary procurement buildup in recent years 
on defense- and space-related profits. 

Under existing law, interest at the rate 
of 4 percent accrues on excessive profits. 
H.R. 8311 amends the act to provide for 
flexible interest rates to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury—at 6- 
month intervals—on the basis of current 
commercial rates at the time of the ex- 
cessive profits determinations. 

Another amendment provides the U.S. 
Court of Claims with exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over redeterminations of excessive 
profits determined by the Renegotiation 
Board. These cases have been under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Tax Court. 

Present law is modified to make it clear 
that judges who have retired from active 
duty can be immediately recalled for 
judicial duty and their salary base period, 
for purposes of computing survivors’ an- 
nuities, is to be the period of 5 consecu- 
tive years in which the judges receive the 
largest amount of compensation for their 
services. 

It is estimated that the costs in the 
current fiscal year and in the 5 following 
fiscal years made by the changes regard- 
ing Tax Court judges will be negligible. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 466 in order that H.R. 
8311 may be considered. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr, HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
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man’s stating the purpose of waiving 
points of order, and especially I appre- 
ciate his saying that the waiver applies 
to section 4 only. We all know that clause 
7 of rule XVI is the so-called rule of 
“germaneness.” Could the gentleman 
tell us what is in section 4 of the com- 
mittee amendment which this rule makes 
in order, that would not be germane to 
H.R. 8311 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to me to answer the question asked 
by the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. It is the opin- 
ion of the committee, and I must say 
it is my own opinion particularly, that 
section 4, which is an amendment 
adopted unanimously by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, might have been 
subject to a point of order on the ground 
that it was not germane to the basic bill. 
It is not a question of committee juris- 
diction. The committee has jurisdiction 
over renegotiation and also over the Tax 
Court. But I thought that perhaps it 
would be safer to get a rule waiving a 
point of order against this section on 
the ground of germaneness, and I asked 
the Committee on Rules to so provide in 
its resolution. They have done that. 

It is not a question of our taking the 
jurisdiction of another committee. The 
matter is clearly within the jurisdiction 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. This is the very point that 
I wanted to bring out on the floor of the 
House. Well knowing the propensity of 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means for safety in legislative pro- 
cedure, I can understand why he might 
want to avoid a point of order or addi- 
tional loads on a renegotiation bill. Does 
this amendment under section 4 have 
anything to do with the little kicker that 
is written into H.R. 8213, which transfers 
jurisdiction from the Tax Court to the 
Court of Claims and at the same time 
gives additional retirement benefits to 
the judges thereof? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Section 4 of 
the bill has nothing to do with the trans- 
fer of jurisdiction of redeterminations of 
excessive profits from the Tax Court to 
the Court of Claims. This is clearly a 
part of the renegotiation bill and is in 
the part of the bill where no points of 
order are waived. Section 4 deals with 
the recall of retired judges and with Tax 
Court judges’ survivors’ benefits for 
which the judges pay. We have a very 
inequitable situation in the present law 
in that a Tax Court judge who is called 
back to continue as a judge after once 
retiring must make contributions for the 
survivors’ annuity on any increase in 
his salary that he may receive, but for 
survivorship purposes the benefits are 
based upon the salary that he drew at 
the time of his retirement. Section 4 
changes this. We thought it was com- 
pletely equitable to make the change. 
It has nothing to do with the judges’ re- 
tirement benefits as such—only with sur- 
vivorship benefits. 
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Mr. HALL. Again I thank the gentle- 
man for his forthright statement, Mr. 
Speaker. If the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts will yield further, quite aside 
from the question of equity, my ques- 
tion is whether or not this is the non- 
germane portion to which I refer in a 
colloquialism as the “kicker” in the bill, 
which would be nongermane and would 
require an additional act of Congress if 
it were not included? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield further? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. If the gentle- 
man will notice, section 4 is an amend- 
ment of certain sections of the Internal 
Revenue Code. The Renegotiation Act 
is not a part of the Internal Revenue 
Code—it is a separate act. Because sec- 
tion 4 amends the Internal Revenue 
Code, I thought it might not be germane, 
and thus that we should, if we were going 
to consider this matter, ask for a waiver 
of points of order. It has to do with the 
whole section. 

Mr. HALL. That makes it crystal clear 
to me, Mr. Speaker, and I would presume 
further that the chairman’s oft-vented 
fear of opening the whole Tax Code up 
to amendments would be projected on 
the floor of the House were that not true. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. HALL. I have one further question 
if the distinguished majority whip will 
yield further, the gentleman appearing 
on behalf of the Committee on Rules. 

Going back to our discussion of the 
retirement benefits and survivorship 
benefits of judges on the Tax Court, if 
they are recalled after retirement to 
serve at a higher rate of pay than that 
in which they were retired, would this 
mitigate toward giving them higher ulti- 
mate retirement, if they serve, say, for 
3 or even 5 years in a higher pay bracket? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No. The pro- 
vision I am talking about is applicable 
only with respect to survivorship bene- 
fits. There is no problem under existing 
law with respect to retirement benefits. 
Under existing law, a judge’s retirement 
pay is based on the current salary for 
the office. Thus, if a judge is called back 
and serves for 5 years under a higher 
rate of pay, then when he finally is 
retired, he is retired on the basis of that 
higher rate of pay. The same is true even 
if he is not recalled. There is nothing in 
the bill on this. 

The point I was trying to make clear 
is that during this same period of time, 
this 5 years, while he is receiving the 
higher amount, he must continue to pay 
for survivorship benefits on the basis of 
this higher amount, but under existing 
law his wife would have no right to sur- 
vivorship benefits based upon that higher 
amount on which he has made the 
contributions. 

Mr. HALL. But he would still contrib- 
ute to the retirement fund when recalled 
to active duty? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Absolutely. 
He is required to do that now. 

Mr. HALL. So, in essence, it amends 
the Internal Taxation Act, it amends the 
Renegotiation Act, and it amends the 
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Civil Service Retirement Act, so far as 
the judges are concerned. The other 
kicker in there, which also would be non- 
germane to renegotiation, is it transfers 
jurisdiction from the Tax Court to the 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The transfer 
of jurisdiction is germane and is in the 
part of the bill on which there is no 
waiver of a point of order. I might also 
point out, this is not an amendment to 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. These 
provisions relating to survivorship and 
retirement are a part of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Mr. HALL. I understand that, but they 
do in effect take personnel out of civil 
service and give them separate consid- 
eration. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. This person- 
nel is already out of civil service. 

Mr. HALL. Indeed, like the Foreign 
Service Act and others do. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is 
to extend for an additional 2 years— 
through June 30, 1973—the Renegotia- 
tion Act, and amend it in several 
instances. 

The act, first passed in 1951, generally 
provides that the Renegotiation Board is 
to review the total profit derived by a 
contractor during a year from all his re- 
negotiable contracts and subcontracts in 
order to determine whether or not his 
profit is excessive. Generally speaking, 
contracts covered by the act are in the 
defense and space areas of Government 
procurement. 

The act will expire on June 30, 1971. 
The bill will extend the act for 2 years— 
through June 30, 1973. The administra- 
tion has sought a permanent extension 
but the committee felt a regular congres- 
sional oversight was desirable. 

The bill amends the act in two other 
significant instances. First, it provides 
that where the Board has made a deter- 
mination of excess profits against a con- 
tractor, such contractor may appeal the 
finding to the U.S. Tax Court. The bill 
removes this jurisdiction from the Tax 
Court, which is overburdened, and places 
it in the U.S. Court of Claims. Both 
courts approve this shift of jurisdiction. 
Secondly, once a determination of ex- 
cess profits is made by the Renegotiation 
Board, interest is chargeable to the con- 
tractor until he pays back the excess 
profits to the Government. Currently, 
the statutory rate of interest is 4 percent. 
The bill amends the provision to allow 
the Secretary of the Treasury to set the 
rate, for each succeeding 6-month period 
based upon current commercial interest 
rates. 

The committee estimates the expenses 
of the Renegotiation Board over a 2-year 
period at $10 million. During this period 
it will recover, based upon past perform- 
ance between $20 to $35 million. The 
Court of Claims does not anticipate any 
additional costs because of its increased 
case load. 

There are no minority views. The bill 
was reported unanimously by the com- 
mittee. 

The committee has requested a closed 
rule on section 4, which amends the In- 
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ternal Revenue Code and an open rule 
on the remainder of the bill, with 2 hours 
of debate. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8311) to amend the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 to extend the 
act for 2 years to modify the interest rate 
on excessive profits and on refunds, and 
to provide that the Court of Claims shall 
have jurisdiction of renegotiation cases. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 8311, with Mr. 
Borne (Chairman pro tempore) in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts), will be recognized for 1 
hour, and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Byrnes), will be recognized for 
1 hour, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, let me preface my re- 
marks by saying I doubt that the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle will use the hour 
allotted to it under this rule. We should 
be able to dispose of this matter in a 
much shorter time, I would hope. 

The renegotiation process is designed 
to eliminate excessive profits from Gov- 
ernment contracts and related subcon- 
tracts primarily in national defense and 
space programs. In the absence of leg- 
islation, the Renegotiation Act will ex- 
pire on June 30. The bill before us today, 
H.R. 8311, would extend the act for 2 
years or until June 30, 1973. 

The bill also makes two other amend- 
ments to the Renegotiation Act. First it 
revises the interest rate chargeable on 
excessive profits determinations and on 
overcollections of excessive profits. Sec- 
ond, it provides that the U.S. Court of 
Claims, rather than the U.S. Tax Court, 
is to have jurisdiction over redetermina- 
tions of excessive profits in the future. 
In addition, the bill makes two minor 
technical changes in the provisions of 
present law relating to the Tax Court. 

As I indicated, the purpose of rene- 
gotiation is to eliminate excessive profits 
on military and space related Govern- 
ment contracts. The Renegotiation Act 
authorizes the Renegotiation Board to 
review the total profit a contractor de- 
rives during a year on all of his renego- 
tiable contracts and subcontracts. In 
other words, renegotiation does not 
operate with respect to individual con- 
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tracts or subcontracts. The board must 
consider a number of specific facts pre- 
scribed by the act in determining the 
existence and actual amount of any ex- 
cessive profits which must be repaid to 
the Government. 

It is expected that in the cases arising 
in the 2 years ahead there will be savings 
of from $20 million to $35 million. How- 
ever, the existence of the Renegotiation 
Act itself in addition to recouping these 
amounts of money also encourages the 
elimination of excessive profits in two 
other ways. Contractors often make 
voluntary refunds or price reductions 
which in no small part are attributable 
to the prospect of renegotiation. Second, 
prices determined in initial contract 
negotiations also are significantly in- 
fluenced by the possibility of eventual 
renegotiation. How much is actually 
saved in these ways is very difficult for us 
to estimate, but there nevertheless are 
additional savings. 

Moreover, if for no other reason there 
would be a need to continue renegotia- 
tion because modern military and space 
procurement is very complex and is char- 
acterized by changing requirements. 
Often, there is a lack of established 
market costs or prices to provide guides 
for this procurement. As a result, nego- 
tiated contracts—often based on uncer- 
tain estimates—are used for the bulk of 
this procurement. For example, 89 per- 
cent of Defense Department military 
procurement in fiscal 1970 was nego- 
tiated. Think of it. Eighty-nine percent. 
In addition, 99 percent of NASA’s pro- 
curement in this period was negotiated. 
The renegotiation process is an after- 
the-fact review to eliminate excessive 
profits which may arise on procurement 
made under these conditions. 

A second factor which indicates the 
need to extend the Renegotiation Act 
is the continued relatively high level of 
defense-related procurement. To illus- 
trate, military procurement by the De- 
partment of Defense rose to a peak of 
$44.6 billion in fiscal 1967. Since that 
time it has declined only slightly to a 
level of $36 billion in fiscal 1970. More- 
over, the level of overall defense-related 
procurement—which includes more than 
just military procurement is expected to 
remain high for at least the next 2 years, 
we are told. 

A third reason for extending the Re- 
negotiation Act is the result of the nor- 
mal timelag between the time a contract 
is awarded and the time renegotiation 
filings are made. As a result contracts 
relating to the peak period of military 
procurement for the Southeast Asia 
conflict will continue to be reported in 
filings with the Renegotiation Board for 
at least the next 2 years—the time period 
involved in this recommended extention. 
This is indicated by past experience with 
timelags. Although total military and 
space procurement has declined since 
fiscal 1967, the level of renegotiable sales 
rose substantially from $33.1 billion in 
fiscal 1967 to $48 billion in fiscal 1970. 

For these reasons, the Committee on 
Ways and Means concluded that the Re- 
negotiation Act should be extended for 
a 2-year period—from June 30, 1971, to 
June 30, 1973. 
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Because the very nature of the rene- 
gotiation process, however, involves a 
high degree of subjectivity on the part 
of the renegotiators, the committee be- 
lieved it was desirable for Congress to 
have the opportunity to periodically re- 
view the administration of the Renego- 
tiation Act. The 2-year extension pro- 
vided by the bill will allow the Congress 
to again review the application of this 
human factor in the renegotiation 
process. 

Let me now turn to the remaining pro- 
visions of the bill. 

The first of these provisions deals with 
the rate of interest a contractor must pay 
on excessive profits from the time the 
Board determines their existence until 
they are finally repaid. The rate of in- 
terest presently prescribed by the act is 
4 percent. 

Since the contractor is, in effect, bor- 
rowing funds from the Government in 
these situations, it is unreasonable not to 
provide for realistic interest on these 
amounts. The present 4-percent rate 
clearly is not realistic in view of currently 
prevailing interest rates. In place of this 
fixed rate of interest, the bill provides 
for a flexible interest rate to be charged 
on excessive profits—and to be paid on 
overcollections of excessive profits. This 
rate is to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury at 6-month intervals on 
the basis of current commercial interest 
rates for loans maturing in approximate- 
ly 5 years. The rate prescribed for each 
6-month period will apply to all deter- 
minations of excessive profits—and over- 
collections of excessive profits—made in 
the 6-month period in question. 

The bill also amends the provisions of 
the act dealing with judicial redeter- 
minations of amounts of excessive prof- 
its. Present law provides that the Tax 
Court is to hear a contractor’s petition 
for a redetermination. That has been 
the case since the inception of the act. 
The bill transfers this jurisdiction from 
the Tax Court to the Court of Claims for 
a number of reasons. 

First, the subject matter of renego- 
tiation cases is similar to matters pres- 
ently being handled in the Court of 
Claims—for example, actions brought by 
contractors for refunds in cases involv- 
ing contracts with the Government. 

Second, the procedures normally fol- 
lowed in the Court of Claims are bet- 
ter suited to the process of renegotia- 
tion than those which generally prevail 
in a Tax Court proceeding. For exam- 
ple, it is not unusual for the Court of 
Claims—often by using a Court of Claims 
Commissioner—to handle cases involy- 
ing a lengthy hearing and a large vol- 
ume of evidence. The same elements cus- 
tomarily exist in a renegotiation case. On 
the other hand, a Tax Court judge often 
has a calendar of tax cases which must 
be disposed of as quickly as possible, and 
the technique needed for tax cases is not 
closely related to the procedures re- 
quired in renegotiation cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Third, the workload of the Tax Court 
recently has been much heavier than 
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that of the Court of Claims. Thus a shift- 
ing of renegotiation cases to the Court 
of Claims should make a substantial con- 
tribution to the evening-out of the work- 
load of these two courts. 

Moreover, the Committee on Ways and 
Means was told that this transfer of 
jurisdiction in renegotiation cases is ap- 
proved both by the Tax Court and the 
Court of Claims. Further, both the Re- 
negotiation Board and the Department of 
Justice have no opposition to this trans- 
fer. 

This transfer of jurisdiction applies 
to all petitions for a redetermination 
which are filed after the enactment of 
the bill. In addition, cases presently 
pending in the Tax Court are to be trans- 
ferred to the Court of Claims if the pro- 
ceedings in the Tax Court have not pro- 
gressed significantly. In other words, if 
the filing of papers is all that has oc- 
curred, those cases might well be trans- 
ferred. That is an example of the situa- 
tion where some action has been taken, 
but the case could be transferred to the 
Court of Claims. 

The bill also makes two minor changes, 
unrelated to the Renegotiations Act, in 
the provisions of the present law relating 
to the U.S. Tax Court. 

First, existing law is clarified—and 
I say “clarified” advisedly—to insure 
that, as Congress intended, a Tax Court 
judge who is retired from active duty 
can be immediately recalled for judicial 
duty. This is designed to overcome a 
possible ambiguity in present law which 
might be read as not permitting the re- 
call of the judge until he has actually 
received some retirement pay. This was 
a result certainly not intended by the 
Congress. 

Second, the bill provides that a 
judge’s salary base period—and this is 
the point my friend, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. HALL), was discussing— 
for purposes of computing his survivors’ 
annuity, is to be the period of 5 con- 
secutive years in which he receives the 
largest amount of compensation or re- 
tirement pay. Under present law, the base 
for computation of the survivors’ annuity 
is frozen as of the time a retired judge 
first receives retired pay. In other words, 
if his salary or retired pay is later in- 
creased, the increased amount is not 
taken into account in computing the 
amount of his survivors’ annuity. It is 
inequitable in our opinion to freeze the 
base in this manner, especially since if 
the judge’s salary or retirement pay is 
later increased, he must make deposits 
into the retirement fund for the sur- 
vivors’ annuity on the basis of the in- 
creased amount. 

The bill by removing this inequity 
does no more than equalize the treat- 
ment already available in all our other 
Federal] courts. We think it is fair and 
equitable to provide this treatment for 
the retired members of the Tax Court as 
well. 

That covers all of the provisions of the 
bill and I would like to repeat that the 
Committee on Ways and Means reported 
the bill unanimously. The bill has the 
support of the administration. They did 
want a longer extension of the Renego- 
tiation Act, but we thought it was better 
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to keep a little closer restraining rein on 
the process. As a result we have provided 
for a 2-year extension. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means’ yielding. 

I appreciate his statement about the 
need, particularly in the space industry 
and the defense industries for the re- 
negotiation amendments and, indeed, his 
clear explanation of the cause for being 
of renegotiation contracts. 

In the opinion of the chairman and his 
committee, would it have been possible 
to have developed formulas for contract- 
ing on the Department of Defense basis, 
for example, with industry to provide the 
necessary strategic weapons that we need 
or have in the offing without a renegotia- 
tion act? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I would cer- 
tainly think it would not. 

Mr. HALL. Would the gentleman agree 
with me that defense contracts with de- 
fense industries could not have the built- 
in penalties as well as the incentives and 
completion dates or slippages based on 
alteration of contracts required by 
changes in specifications by the Depart- 
ment of Defense itself were it not for the 
possibility of renegotiation, even in this 
day of computers? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas, I have been 
told by the membership of the Armed 
Services Committee that when our re- 
tired friend from Georgia, Carl Vinson, 
was chairman of the committee he was 
one of the most ardent advocates in the 
Congress of renegotiation and he said it 
was an absolutely necessary tool for the 
pricing of military materials within the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. HALL. I think somehow strategi- 
cally this becomes so complex that the 
Members certainly, as the gentleman 
knows, fail to realize the importance of 
this act in developing this formulas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I think the 
gentleman is right. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I take it this makes no 
change in the requisite amount of time 
that a judge must serve in order for his 
survivors to qualify for benefits? A 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man is correct. We made no change in 
that. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the bill be ap- 
proved. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
Arkansas has consumed 19 minutes. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means has so 
completely and clearly analyzed and ex- 
plained the bill that I see no particular 
reason for me to elaborate further ex- 
cept to say that I support the chairman 
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in the position he has taken and asso- 
ciate myself with his remarks. 

The Renegotiation Act provides for a 
review by the Renegotiation Board of 
total profits derived from contracts es- 
sentially of a defense-related nature if a 
contractor’s total renegotiable sales are 
in excess of $1 million. If the Board, 
after considering factors such as the in- 
dividual contractor’s efficiency, the risk 
he undertakes, the nature and extent of 
his contributions to the defense effort, 
and the character of the business, deter- 
mines that a contractor’s profits are ex- 
cessive, it is empowered to reduce those 
profits. 

In view of the complexity of modern 
military, space, and aviation procure- 
ment, the nature of the contracting 
process by which procurements are filled, 
and the heavy Federal commitments in 
defense-related procurement both in 
recent and current years, the committee 
felt that it would be appropriate to ex- 
tend the act for a 2-year period. 

The bill, which was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee, also includes 
three amendments. The first amendment 
tranfers jurisdiction for the review of 
renegotiation cases decided by the Board 
from the U.S. Tax Court to the US. 
Court of Claims. The Committee has 
been advised that the caseload handled 
by the Tax Court is heavier than that 
currently being handled by the Court of 
Claims. Additionally, the renegotiation 
process essentially involves a claim be- 
tween the Government and the individ- 
ual citizen of a nature not unlike other 
claims that form the basis of the juris- 
diction of the U.S. Court of Claims. Both 
the Tax Court and the U.S. Court of 
Claims, as well as the Department of 
Justice, concurred in the Committee’s 
decision to transfer jurisdiction for re- 
view of renegotiation cases to the Court 
of Claims, 

Additionally, the bill includes two 
amendments of a tethnical nature to 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to the Tax Court of the United 
States. An amendment is included to 
make it clear that the statute permits a 
retired judge at the time of his retire- 
ment to be immediately recalled by the 
chief judge. This simply clarifies the 
statute which has provided authority for 
the Tax Court to recall a retired judge 
at no additional compensation when the 
business of the court will be facilitated. 
Additionally, it is provided that a Tax 
Court judge’s retirement annuity may be 
based not only on the average salary 
prior to his retirement, but on compen- 
sation he is paid subsequent to his re- 
tirement if he is recalled pursuant to the 
recall provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that both the 
extension of the Renegotiation Act and 
the amendments adopted by the Com- 
mittee bill deserve the support of the 
House. I urge all of my colleagues to join 
me in supporting this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from California (Mr, 
GUBSER). 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to echo the sentiments of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Betts), and add 
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my compliments to the chairman for his 
usual articulate, succinct, to-the-point 
and clear explanation of the bill. 

On three previous occasions I have 
come down to the well of the House to 
oppose extension of the Renegotiation 
Act on grounds that it had outlived its 
usefulness and constituted an added 
cost and harassment to business which 
actually was adverse to the taxpayers’ 
interest. However, being a realist, I fully 
recognize the way the winds of public 
opinion are blowing today. Certainly it 
would be ill advised of this Congress at 
this point in time to do anything which 
appeared as a relaxation of restrictions 
against defense industry. No matter how 
justified it might be, I am quite certain 
that the general public would misunder- 
stand it. 

So, contrary to my usual positions, I 
am here only to compliment the com- 
mittee for the additions which they have 
made to this bill. Certainly putting this 
determination over into the Tax Court 
is a wise move and, second, the redeter- 
mination of interest rates is timely. I 
stand here, therefore, urging that the 
bill be passed as reported from the com- 
mittee. 

I must take just 2 or 3 minutes, how- 
ever, to briefly go over the past argu- 
ments that I have made in opposition 
to this legislation. I have not updated 
my figures, but I think I rather con- 
clusively proved in 1968 that the amount 
refunded to the Treasury as a result of 
renegotiation may actually be a net loss. 
First this amount should be reported less 
the tax which had been paid on it—and 
that is approximately half—second, it is 
well established by reputable organiza- 
tions that it costs one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of renegotiable sales merely to sub- 
mit to the process of renegotiation. That, 
when taken as a percentage of all re- 
negotiable sales, amounts to a very siza- 
ble amount, an amount which is add- 
ed to the price of the product charged 
to the Government. This amount, too, 
comes off the top of the tax yield which 
goes to the U.S. Government. 

If you add to that the administrative 
costs of continuing the Renegotiation 
Act, I think you would find today, even 
in light of seemingly improved figures, 
that what I said in 1968 would still be 
true, that if you add up the total bal- 
ance sheet, you will find that this re- 
sults in a net loss to the taxpayers of 
the United States. 

That is but one of my concerns. I am 
deeply concerned about what is happen- 
ing to defense procurement. 

I know the way the winds of public 
opinion are blowing. I recognize the 
heavy wind that comes from the flutter- 
ing of a flock of parrots voicing the 
cliches which are very popular today: 
Anything that is defense is evil. Any 
person who makes a weapon for the de- 
fense of this country is of necessity 
wrong and a profiteer. I recognize that 
is the mood which seemingly prevails. 

But, I repeat, the time will come when 
these same people will recognize that 
the defense of this country is still a very 
important item, and it takes hardware. 
it takes people to manufacture that 
hardware, particularly in this day and 
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age of long lead times and complicated 
technology. 

What is happening? Every small busi- 
nessman across this country is getting 
out of the defense business just as fast 
as he can get out of it. Despite the state- 
ments that you hear from the other side 
of this Capitol, defense industry profit is 
constantly going down to the point where 
it is not attractive. Many major defense 
contractors are in financial trouble. 
Every small businessman in this country 
is concentrating on getting out of defense 
and charting future growth in his com- 
pany into commercial channels. 

We are shrinking the base of expertise 
which is available to the U.S. Defense 
Department, and concentrating it in the 
hands of a few cartels. 

We are building American Houses of 
Krupp because of harassments to busi- 
ness like the Renegotiation Act. The 
House of Krupp did not serve the best 
interests of Germany and following the 
same path will not serve the United 
States of America. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. BROOKS). 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, the 
House Government Activities Subcom- 
mittee, which I serve as chairman, is in 
the final stages of preparing a report for 
ultimate submission to the House con- 
cerning the efficiency and the effective- 
ness of the operations of the Renegotia- 
tion Board. Our purpose is to frame a 
series of affirmative and constructive rec- 
ommendations, the implementation of 
which will make the Renegotiation Board 
a meaningful process by which the 
American public can be protected from 
excessive profits on defense and related 
contracts. 

While the nature and extent of our 
recommendations must await the review 
and evaluation of the full Committee on 
Government Operations, it is appropriate 
for me to state at this time that our in- 
vestigation reveals that the Board, under 
is present level of operations, is almost 
totally ineffective in guarding the pub- 
lic’s interests against excessive profits. 

Operating on a temporary basis, with 
a grossly inadequate staff, without an 
effective data processing system, and 
with vague and obscure standards as to 
the meaning of excessive profits, the 
Board simply is not doing the job that the 
American people have been led to believe 
is its function. 

Because of the confidentiality of the 
filings defense contractors submit an- 
nually to the Board, it is difficult to ob- 
tain authoritative data from the Board 
to use in evaluating the Board's effective- 
ness. However, during the hearings, the 
Board furnished the subcommittee with 
a list of 123 defense contracts that were 
subject to renegotiation determinations 
during fiscal year 1970. 

The renegotiable profits of these 123 
contractors were stated in terms of per- 
centage of sales and also in terms of a 
percentage of beginning net worth and 
beginning capital. The amount of the re- 
determination subject to return to the 
Government was also listed. 

Several factors are evident from this 
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schedule. First, even after renegotia- 
tion, many of the contractors involved 
were left with substantial profits, meas- 
ured either in terms of a percentage of 
sales or in terms of a percentage of net 
worth and capital investment. It is also 
evident from the magnitude cf the re- 
negotiable sales listed on the schedule 
that these companies were in most in- 
stances medium or even small in size. 

After obtaining this schedule from the 
Renegotiation Board, the subcommittee 
sought additional information as to how 
many of the companies listed on the 
schedule as having been subject to re- 
negotiation determinations during fiscal 
year 1970 also appear on the list of 100 
companies receiving the largest dollar 
volume of prime contract awards pub- 
lished annually by the Department of 
Defense. To our complete amazement, 
we found that, in year after year, the 
100 defense contractors receiving ap- 
proximately 70 percent of all defense 
procurement contracts are seldom sub- 
ject to redetermination. 

As an example, take the 123 companies 
whose profits were renegotiated in fiscal 
year 1970. Assuming, as we must, that 
there is a 2- or 3-year lag between the 
contract award and a renegotiation de- 
termination, the subcommittee inquired 
as to the number of the 123 companies 
that also appeared on the list of the 100 
large defense contractors during the 
period of the prior 5 years. 

The results are as follows: In 1966, 
none; in 1967, one; in 1968, four; in 1969, 
two; in 1970, two; and in 1971, one. 

As both the list of defense contractors 
subject to redetermination, as well as the 
list of 100 largest defense contractors, 
change annually, and because of the lag 
between contract award and renegotia- 
tion determinations, it is impossible to 
establish an absolute connection between 
these two lists. However, on a practical 
basis, it is quite evident that of the Na- 
tion’s 100 largest companies, as well as 
subsidiary corporations, only 2 or 3 per- 
cent of them fall within the renegotiation 
process—and these 100 corporations ac- 
count for 70 percent of the Nation's de- 
fense procurement. 

In fairness to the members of the Re- 
negotiation Board and its staff, I wish to 
stress the fact that the renegotiation 
process, under ideal conditions, would be 
a difficult and complex job. But to per- 
form this task, or at least to try to per- 
form this task, without adequate re- 
sources and under the other handicaps 
and deficiencies that have been revealed 
during our investigation, would be next 
to impossible. Generally, I favor placing 
the Renegotiation Board on a permanent 
basis. However, I believe that this action 
should be postponed until the Board has 
been given the opportunity to operate 
efficiently and effectively with adequate 
resources in terms of staff, modern com- 
puter equipment, and with clearer guide- 
lines from Congress as to the meaning 
of excessive profits. If, during the next 
2-year period, either in the absence of 
Congress providing the resources to make 
such action possible, or the failure of the 
Board to translate these additional re- 
sources into a viable operation, then my 
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recommendation would be to abolish the 
Board and consider instead a simple but 
effective excess profits tax which the In- 
ternal Revenue Service could administer 
more efficiently, more effectively, and in 
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keeping with congressional intent against 
excess profits. 

Mr. Chairman, I include in the Recorp 
a table showing the determinations of 
excess profits made by the Renegotiation 
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Board in fiscal year 1970 including fig- 
ures showing renegotiable profits as a 
percent of sales, as a percent return on 
beginning capital, and as a percent re- 
turn on beginning net worth: 


DETERMINATIONS OF EXCESSIVE PROFITS, FISCAL YEAR 1970 
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Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ). 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, sev- 
eral questions arise often when we are 
considering the extension of the Rene- 
gotiation Act and the first one always 
seems to be: What is the Renegotiation 
Board and do we need it? 

Not many people are aware that there 
is an independent agency whose sole pur- 
pose for existence is to eliminate the ex- 
cessive profits on space-defense contracts 
and related governmental contracts, by 
making determinations on an annual 
basis after the fact. 

Do we need the Renegotiation Board? 
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For the sake of the taxpayer—yes; and 
especially in view of the Renegotiation 
Board’s success in carrying out its func- 
tions. 

I first became interested in the Re- 
negotiation Board back in 1966 when the 
name of the Board was mentioned during 
some hearings before the committee on 
which I serve—the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Based on my inquiries 
since then, I cannot but support the Re- 
negotiation Act’s extension and any leg- 
islative move to give it the strength it 
had back in 1951 when it was first estab- 
lished as an independent agency during 
the Korean war. 

Unique conditions surround the de- 


fense-space market, which are not found 
in the private market which makes it 
susceptible to limited and ineffectve price 
competition; and hence, to the possibility 
of excess profits. The items supplied are 
specialized and complex, and the cost and 
production experience is not usually re- 
liable or available. The lack of adequate 
price competition, and the need for pre- 
dictions, leaves a great susceptibility for 
inaccurate profits, especially during the 
surge of procurement contracts that arise 
during military involvement. 
HISTORY 

Renegotiation as a process dates back 

to 1942. It was decided early in World 
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War II that the application of fixed 
limits of permissible profits worked to 
the detriment of many contractors. A 
flexible criteria was developed which 
operated highly effectively by the war’s 
end, permitting the retention of profits 
as high as 25 percent of renegotiable 
sales. As a result of this extensive ex- 
perience, the present six-part criterion 
for determining excessive profits was 
adopted in 1951 during the Korean war, 
and was administered through an inde- 
pendent Board. 

The Board in 1951 had 742 employees, 
and was strong enough for a while to 
rake in over $167 million its peak year 
in 1955. However, since it was not per- 
manent, it had to keep coming back to 
the Congress every couple of years— 
slowly, but surely, various exemptions 
crept in and the number of staff was cut 
down. In 1967 the personnel numbered 
178, but, fortunately, now it is up to 232. 
This is still not sufficient, as is evidenced 
by the backlog cases—1,294—pending 
before the Board. 

But, despite its low numbers in per- 
sonnel, the exemptions, and the hiking 
up of the floor of renegotiable con- 
tracts from the original $250,000 to $1 
million, the Board continues to do well. 

GOOD RECORD 

The Board has had a tremendous bat- 
ting average. Thirty-three million dol- 
lars excess profit determinations were 
discovered during fiscal year 1970— 
totaling over $1 billion of excess profit 
determinations, after State taxes. There 
were $18,168,705 voluntary price reduc- 
tions during fiscal year 1970. 

Determinations of excessive profits, broken 
down by the Government fiscal year in which 
they were made, are as follows: 

Fiscal year Board determination 

$10, 970, 771 
119, 463, 169 
167, 256, 288 
152, 649, 327 
150, 991, 300 
112, 724, 199 
60, 757, 877 
52, 708, 003 
17, 200, 093 

7, 844, 467 
10, 069, 536 
24, 160, 028 
16, 146, 803 
24, 513, 962 
15, 980, 214 
23, 069, 748 
21, 350, 413 
33, 453, 457 


1, 030, 309, 655 


Nore.—The above figures include determi- 
nation of $33,185,470 made pursuant to the 
1943 and 1948 Acts. 15th Annual Report 
of Renegotiation Board, 1970, p. 12. 


The fairness of the renegotiation proc- 
ess is attested to by the percentage of 
determinations that are agreed to an- 
nually. Out of 123 determinations it 
made during fiscal year 1970, 88 percent 
agreed to it, with only 19 appeals to the 
tax court. The tax court has affirmed 60 
percent of all the cases it has considered 
since 1951—83 of the 137—-with 66 pend- 
ing cases. 

The need for the Renegotiation Board 
is apparent, based on its record. And cer- 
tain indicators require its continued 
existence. 
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The number of filings, for example, 
continue to rise according to the 1970 
Renegotiation Board report, “reflecting 
the continuing impact of the Vietnam 
conflict.” The number of above-the-floor 
filings received rose to 5,085—4,400 fil- 
ings were of contractors, other than 
brokers or manufacturers agents—total- 
ing $48 billion of renegotiation sales. 

Filings received 
Fiscal year: 


Also, as I have said before, the per- 
centage of defense and space contracts 
which are negotiated, with minimal or 
no competition, warrants the continu- 
ance and strengthening of the excess 
profits watchdog. Approximately 89 per- 
cent of the defense contracts are nego- 
tiated—and 99 percent of the space con- 
tracts are negotiated. 

So, the need does exist for the exten- 
sion of the Renegotiation Board—and as 
you can see by looking at the expenses it 
incurs compared to its recoveries, it more 
than pays its own way, while perform- 
ing its very patriotic task on behalf of 
the taxpayers. Its expenses have totaled 
a little over $60 million since 1952, while 
it has recovered over $1 billion, after 
State taxes: After deduction of credits 
for Federal income and excess profits it 
is $413,442,978. 


RENEGOTIATION BOARD EXPENSES THROUGH JUNE 30, 1970 


Fiscal year Total Salaries All other 


$1, 176, 003 $430, 256 
8 2 


3, O71, 716 
3, 986, 519 


- 60, 009,032 53, 826,913 , 182, 119 


In view of all the positive points that 
have accrued on behalf of the renegotia- 
tion process, I trust that not only will 
this body extend its existence for a mere 
2 years—but at least three and hopefully 
indefinitely. 

IS A 2-YEAR EXTENSION SUFFICIENT IN VIEW OF 
THE RENOGIATION’S SUCCESS AND NEED? 


Most definitely not. Excess profits at 
the expense of the taxpayers I should 
hope will continue to be fished out in view 
of the evidence that it exists, and histori- 
cal precedence that it accompanies every 
war. 

I believe very strongly that an indefi- 
nite extension is necessary to give a cer- 
tain amount of security so that it does 
not have to live in fear that the very 
existence of the Board is in jeopardy 
over 2 or 3 years. We cannot expect an 
agency which is unsure of its very exist- 
ence to argue vigorously in behalf of im- 
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proved scrutiny of profiteers, and be able 
to attract sufficient first rate, specialized 
help. 

During the 90th Congress, we extended 
its life for 3 years—and as far as I can 
remember it was the first time its powers 
were not debilitated. I was very pleased, 
naturally, and would hope that this body 
will again look at the merits of the Re- 
negotiation Board and extended for at 
least more than 2 years, or indefinitely. 

For your information, there are still 
enough pending cases before the Board 
to keep it busy for almost 2 years at their 
present rate of consideration, See table 
below: 

REGIONAL BOARD WORKLOAD 


Assignments 
received 


Assignments 


Ending 
completed 


Fiscal year backlog 


Since we are still not out of Viet- 
nam, and since there is no definite with- 
drawal date in sight, I would hope you 
will agree with me that 2 years is cer- 
tainly not enough of an extension. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee reasons that these short sprints are 
better because it can continue to review 
the agency's efforts. Short springs of 
breath for the Board’s continued exist- 
ence are not sufficient. We should permit 
it to breath naturally so that it can func- 
tion effectively, and not have to make to 
wait anxiously for another gasp of air 
when we again consider whether the 
patient should live or die. I suggest that 
the patient can live—and that it may 
still be possible to oversee its recoveries, 
in a more thorough fashion we would 
not be trying to beat the June 30 dead- 
line. 

I suggest, that whenever the Board be 
made permanent, that the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation be authorized to make periodic 
studies of the Board, submitting its find- 
ings and recommendations for legislative 
action to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Without the pressure of a 
deadline, the committee and Congress 
could better schedule whatever time the 
issues would warrant. This year, for ex- 
ample, because of the tight schedule, 
the Renegotiation Act had to be sand- 
wiched in for consideration in an execu- 
tive session of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

My proposal would permit the Con- 
gress to continue consideration of the 
Renegotiation Board’s function when- 
ever it deemed necessary, and at the same 
time, it would permit it to work without 
fear of not having any life at the end 
of the next fiscal year. 

The Board’s overseeing powers, more- 
over, do not extend only to the weapons 
for war. Its authority will continue to be 
needed in the aftermath of war, new 
transportation systems, and space ve- 
hicles. Certainly no one can argue that 
the defense-space contracts will ever 
run out. 

And, if the Renegotiation Board should 
ever lose its effectiveness, Congress, of 
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course, still has the prerogative to ter- 
minate the existence of this agency. 
EXAMPLES OF WAR PROFITEERING 

I must point out to you that since 
all the Renegotiation Board's records are 
not available for public viewing, the only 
information we can actually get besides 
the annual report, is from cases that 
have appealed into the tax court. This 
is the reason why the Board’s role as 
the taxpayer’s guardian against excess 
profits has not really been publicized. 

Pending before the tax courts right 
now are cases appealing determinations 
ranging up to $9 million; however, there 
is no way of determining any specific 
information about the other 88 percent 
of the 123 determinations. 

Before the Joint Economic Committee 
in 1968, I reported on the aerospace in- 
dustries: In one case, for example, the 
Boeing Airplane Co. appealed a deter- 
mination by the Board that for the year 
1952 it had received excessive profits in 
the amount of $9,823,340. The Tax Court 
of the United States decided upon re- 
view of the case in a decision handed 
down in 1962 that Boeing had received 
not $9.8 million in excessive profits, but 
$13 million in excessive profits. Among 
other items, Boeing had attempted to 
charge the cost of the design develop- 
ment, and construction of the prototype 
of the 707 commercial airliner as an ex- 
pense item to be allocated to renegotia- 
ble business under its contracts with the 
Department of Defense. Equally intrigu- 
ing is the fact that the work on the pro- 
totype, according to the opinion of the 
tax court, “occurred in a walled-off area 
of the Government plant at Renton, 
Wash.” for which Boeing was charged 
and paid rental. Boeing by the way, for 
the year 1952, reported $42.4 million in 
profits before taxes, a profit of 120.6 
percent on its invested capital. During 
the same year, 99.6 percent of its total 
sales constituted Government sales. 

The Boeing case is cited as Boeing 
Airplane Co. v. The Renegotiation Board 
of the United States of America, 37 T.C. 
64, January 10, 1962. Another case in- 
volving North American Aviation, Inc., 
decided in October of 1962, may be found 
at 39 T.C. 19. In the North American 
case, the court decided that for the years 
1953 and 1954 that company had received 
excessive profits in the amounts of $4 
million and $12.5 million. In 1953, North 
American Aviation reported a whopping 
612 percent profit on its capital invest- 
ment, and in 1954 it reported a super- 
whopping profit of 802 percent. In each 
year more than 90 percent of its sales 
was to the Federal Government. 

There are just a few examples of what 
I call “war profiteering”—others, go un- 
noticed, because of the exemptions that 
have been carved out. 

ARE THERE ANY RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ON 

STUDIES, TO EXTEND THE RENEGOTIATION ACT 

INDEFINITELY? 


Yes. Time and again, of course, the ad- 
ministration has requested an indefinite 
extension of the act, based on its ex- 
perience. Moreover, there have been 
studies that have found not only the need 
for the renegotiation process, but for an 
indefinite extension. 

In 1960, the House Armed Services 
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Committee reported a recommendation 
for permanent legislation. The commit- 
tee’s Special Subcommittee on Procure- 
ment Practices of the Department of De- 
fense concluded: 

The hearings and data which we present 
in this report along with our conclusions and 
recommendations, fully justify and require 
the continued application of the principle of 
statutory renegotiation. The high incidence 
of negotiated contracting which is dependent 
exclusively in some instances and heavily in 
others on “estimating” is fraught with 
dangerous possibilities of “unjust enrich- 
ment” at public expense, 


The Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation has had several staff re- 
ports that reaffirmed the need for the 
Renegotiation Act. It is unfortunate that 
it recommended only temporary exten- 
sions of the Board, based on the same 
reasoning that the House Ways and 
Means Committee report makes—that it 
can, thus be subject to review. But as I 
have already suggested this same joint 
committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee can continue to review 
it at their discretion, and I would hope 
update and strengthen it. 

Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, U.S. Navy 
Director of the Division of Naval Re- 
actors at the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, has been very active in his in- 
terest of the Renegotiation Board and 
he also recommends permanent legis- 
lation. He has had many years of ex- 
perience in the Government and has 
spearheaded many effective proposals in 
the area of defense procurement, as you 
know. And based on this experience, he 
makes several other recommendations, 
which he has presented to the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
Subcommittee headed by my very able 
colleague, the Honorable Jack BROOKS. 
Comprehensive hearings have been held 
on the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
Renegotiation Board operations during 
the last Congress, and during this ses- 
sion. 

Based on the information available to 
me, I have every reason to believe that 
the subcommittee’s report will back me 
up on several recommendations which I 
have made to strengthen the Board’s 
effectiveness. One of these is to make 
the Board permanent. 

I had hoped that the committee re- 
port would have been available to us for 
consideration during our deliberations 
on the House floor; however, neither the 
report nor the recent hearings are yet 
available. 

The subcommittee also looked into the 
various exemptions which have been ac- 
crued over the years, and I believe will 
also be requesting the Congress to plug 
up the loopholes in the act. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of extending the life of 
the Renegotiation Board, but I would 
like to say now, for the legislative his- 
tory of this bill and this Board, that hav- 
ing looked into its operations to some 
degree, I think its powers should be in- 
creased. 

At present, the Renegotiation Board, 
established in the Korean war to review 
certain Government contracts relating 
mainly to Defense matters and to judge 
any “excessive profits,” is virtually pow- 
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erless to act on thousands of contracts 
due to a complex system of exemptions. 

In my judgment, the jurisdiction of 
the Board should be increased to review 
additional areas where the Renegotia- 
tion Board has estimated that billions of 
dollars worth of contracts have escaped 
Government scrutiny. Specifically, it is 
estimated that by the Renegotiation 
Board that $11 to $13 billion in prime 
contracts have evaded review due to 
these loopholes. 

For instance, there is a section in the 
law which exempts from scrutiny all 
contracts for “standard commercial ar- 
ticles.” Although both the Renegotiation 
Board and the administration in 1968 
recommended the abolition of this ex- 
emption, it was only tightened up by 
the Congress. This broad-languaged sec- 
tion precludes the review of bulk sales of 
such articles as tools and computers. But 
what is important to realize is that it is 
just as easy to make large profits on com- 
mercial articles as it is on strategic 
weapons. Abolishing the exemption could 
save the Government billions of dollars. 

In addition, there is also a provision in 
present law which precludes the review 
of contracts for under $1 million. In my 
judgment, a small defense contractor is 
just as likely to make excessive profits as 
is a large one; a contract of $500,000 can 
bring in the same proportion of profits, 
if not a greater proportion, than can a 
contract of over $1 million. 

Further, the Board should be directed 
to make periodical and thorough spot 
checks and reviews, and in general 
should review all contracts where exces- 
sive profits may result. Because over 50 
percent of the Defense Department’s 
contracts are single-source contracts, 
special attention should be directed at 
these. 

The House Government Operations 
Committee, and specifically the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Activities, has 
held hearings on this issue, and may well 
in its wisdom report out a bill, consistent 
with the hearing record. 

Corporate profits are certainly justi- 
fiable and in addition are an excellent 
incentive for progress in our free enter- 
prise system. However, excessive profits 
are clearly not in the public interest; no 
one should be allowed to make excessive 
profit off the national defense, off the 
Government, and thereby off the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time and I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 8311 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. Two-Year EXTENSION. 


Section 102(c) (1) of the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. sec. 1212(c)(1)) is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1971" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1973”. 
Sec. 2. MODIFICATION or INTEREST RATE ON 

EXCESSIVE PROFITS AND ON REFUNDS. 

(a) Section 105(b) (2) of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. sec. 
1215(b) (2)), is amended— 
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(1) by striking out the phrase “rate of 4 
per centum per annum” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “rate per annum 
determined pursuant to the next to the last 
sentence of this paragraph for the period 
which includes the date on which interest 
begins to run”; 

(2) by striking out the phrase “interest 
shall accrue and be paid” the second place 
it appears in subparagraph (A) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “interest at the same rate 
shall accrue and be paid”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentences: “Interest shall accrue 
and be paid at a rate which the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall specify as applicable to 
the period beginning on July 1, 1971, and 
ending on December 31, 1971, and to each six- 
month period thereafter. Such rate shall be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration current private 
commercial rates of interest for new loans 
maturing in approximately five years.”. 

(b) Section 108 of the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951, as amended (50 U.S.C. App., sec. 
1218), is amended by striking out “at the 
rate of 4 per centum per annum” in the last 
sentence and by inserting before the period 
at the end of such sentence "at the rate per 
annum determined pursuant to the next to 
the last sentence of section 105(b)(2) for 
the period which includes the date on which 
interest begins to run”. 

(c) (1) The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall apply only with respect to 
amounts of excessive profits determined by 
the Renegotiation Board and with respect to 
the amounts of additional excessive profits 
determined by the Tax Court or the Court of 
Claims after June 30, 1971. 

(2) The amendments made by subsection 
(b) shall apply only with respect to amounts 
finally adjudged or determined to have been 
erroneously collected after June 30, 1971, by 
the United States pursuant to a determina- 
tion of excessive profits. 


Sec. 3. JURISDICTION OF RENEGOTIATION CASES. 


(a) Section 108 of the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951, as amended (50 U.S.C. App., sec. 
1218), is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the first sentence 
thereof “The Tax Court of the United 
States” and inserting in Meu thereof “the 
Court of Claims”; 

(2) by striking out the following sen- 
tence: “For the purposes of this section the 
court shall have the same powers and duties, 
insofar as applicable in respect of the con- 
tractor, the subcontractor, the Board, and 
the Secretary, and in respect of the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of 
papers, notice of hearings, hearings before 
divisions, review by the Tax Court of deci- 
sions of divisions, stenographic reporting, 
and reports of proceedings, as such court has 
under sections 1110, 1111, 1118, 1114, 1115(a), 
1116, 1117(a), 1118, 1120, and 1121 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code in the case of a pro- 
ceeding to redetermine a deficiency.”; and 

(3) by striking out each place it appears 
therein “Tax Court” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Court of Claims”. 

(b) Section 108A of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“Sec. 108A. Review or COURT or CLAIMS 
DECISIONS, 

“The decisions of the Court of Claims un- 
der section 108 shall be subject to review by 
the Supreme Court upon certiorari in the 
manner provided in section 1255 of title 28 of 
the United States Code for the review of 
other cases in the Court of Claims.” 

(c) Section 114(5) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Tax Court,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Court of Claims, the United 
States Tax Court,”. 

(ad) Sections 103(f), 103(i), 105(a), 105 
(b), and 106(a) (6) of such Act are amended 
by striking out “The Tax Court of the United 
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States” or “the Tax Court” each place it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “the Court of Claims”. 

(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply with respect to any case in which 
the time for filing a petition under section 
108 of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 for a 
redetermination of an order of the Renego- 
tiation Board determining an amount of ex- 
cessive profits expires on or after the date 
of enactment of this Act. Any petition for a 
redetermination of an order of the Renegoti- 
ation Board which is filed with the United 
States Tax Court on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act and before the nine- 
tieth day after such date of enactment shall 
be deemed to be filed with the Court of 
Claims and shall be transferred from the 
United States Tax Court to the Court of 
Claims within thirty days after the day it 
is so filed. Except as determined by the Chief 
Judge of the United States Tax Court as 
described hereinbelow, all cases arising under 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 which are 
pending in the United States Tax Court on 
the date of enactment of this Act shall be 
transferred within thirty days after such 
date from the United States Tax Court to 
the Court of Claims. In any such case in 
which the Chief Judge of the United States 
Tax Court finds and determines that pro- 
zeedings have progressed to the point that 
the case can be more expeditiously decided 
by the United States Tax Court than the 
Court of Claims, the Chief Judge by order 
entered within thirty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act shall direct that such 
case be retained by the United States Tax 
Court, The applicable provisions of the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951 as in effect prior to 
the amendments made by this section shall 
be applied with respect to any case under 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 which at any 
time was pending in the United States Tax 
Court and which is not transferred to the 
Court of Claims pursuant to this subsection, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 6 after line 11, insert: 

“Sec. 4. THE UNITED STATES Tax COURT. 

“(a) The first sentence of section 7447 (c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to recalling of retired judges of the 
United States Tax Court) is amended by 
striking out ‘Any individual who is receiv- 
ing’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘At or 
after his retirement, any individual who has 
elected to receive’. 

“(b) Section 7448(m) of such Code (re- 
lating to computation of annuities of widows 
of Tax Court judges) is amended by striking 
out ‘144 percent of the average annual salary 
received by such judge for judicial service 
and any other prior allowable service during 
the last 6 years of such service prior to his 
death, or prior to his receiving retired pay 
under section 7447(d), whichever first occurs, 
multiplied by the sum of his years of judicial 
service,’ and inserting in lieu thereof 1% 
percent of the average annual salary (whether 
judge's salary or compensation for other 
allowable service) received by such judge 
for judicial service (including periods in 
which he received retired pay under section 
7447(d)) or for any other prior allowable 
service during the period of 5 consecutive 
years in which he received the largest such 
average annual salary, multiplied by the 
sum of his years of such judicial service,’. 

“(c)(1) The amendment made by sub- 
section (a) shall be effective as if included 
in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 on the 
date of its enactment. Provisions having the 
same effect as such amendment shall be 
treated as having been included in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1939 effective on and 
after August 7, 1953. 

“(2) The amendment made by subsection 
(b) shall apply only with respect to judges 
of the United States Tax Court dying on 
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or after the date of the enactment of this 
Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
CH.R. 8311) to amend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951 to extend the act for 2 
years to modify the interest rate on ex- 
cessive profits and on refunds, and to 
provide that the Court of Claims shall 
have jurisdiction of renegotiation cases, 
pursuant to House Resolution 466, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 to extend the act for 2 years, 
to modify the interest rate on excessive 
profits and on refunds, to provide that 
the Court of Claims shall have jurisdic- 
tion of renegotiation cases, and for other 
purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF TEMPORARY DUTY 
SUSPENSION ON CERTAIN CLAS- 
SIFICATIONS OF YARN OF SILK 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (H.R. 
1680) to extend for an additional tempo- 
rary period the existing suspension of 
duties on certain classifications of yarn 
of silk, which was unanimously reported 
to the House by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

‘The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr, BETTS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object and I shall not object, I 
take this opportunity to ask the chair- 
man if he will explain the bill. 
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Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETTS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H.R. 1680 is to continue 
for 2 years, until the close of Novem- 
ber 7, 1973, the suspension of duties on 
certain classifications of spun silk yarn 
which is due to expire on November 7, 
1971. 

The duties on certain classifications of 
spun silk yarn have been suspended by 
various public laws since the original 
duty suspension was enacted by Public 
Law 86-235, approved on September 8, 
1959. The suspension of the duties was 
last extended by Public Law 91-28 for a 
3-year period from November 7, 1968, to 
November 7, 1971. 

The suspension of duty was made-in 
order to lower the cost of imported fine 
silk yarn to domestic producers of fine- 

- yarn fabrics who compete with imported 
fine-yarn fabrics. The Committee on 
Ways and Means has been advised that 
the same reasons which justified the 
original suspension of duties justify the 
continuation of the suspension. 

The committee unanimously recom- 
mends enactment of H.R. 1680 as re- 
ported. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I support 
H.R. 1680, a bill which extends for an 
additional 2 years the temporary suspen- 
sion of duties on certain classifications 
of silk yarn scheduled under existing law 
to expire on July 1 of this year. 

The suspension of duty on spun silk 
yarns is necessary in order to make it 
more economical for domestic producers 
of fine-yarn fabrics to produce them in 
competition with similar imported fab- 
rics. The yarns which are suspended from 
tariff by this legislation are used for 
making sewing thread, decorative strip- 
ings for fine worsteds, lacing cord for 
cartridge bags, and, in combination with 
other fibers, certain types of necktie fab- 
rics, shirtings, dress, and suiting fabrics, 
upholstery, and drapery materials. 

Inasmuch as the need to suspend the 
duty on these yarns is the same today as 
it was in 1959 when the duty was orig- 
inally suspended, the committee ap- 
proved an additional 2-year suspension 
which will last until November 7, 1973. 
This extension should not result in any 
additional revenue loss, or administra- 
tive costs. 

No objection to the continuation of 
this suspension has been brought to the 
committee's attention, and the committee 
aap aaa recommended this legisla- 

ion. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Arkansas a 
question. Is this product used in particu- 
lar fabrics for apparel—— 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. It is. 

Mr. GROSS. Or in general? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. It is used in 
what we describe as fine yarns. As the 
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gentleman knows, there is no silk pro- 
duced in the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. For Florida bathing suits? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. It could be, I 
understand. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1680 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
part B of part 1 of the appendix to title I of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 (Tariff Schedules of 
the United States; 28 F.R., part II, page 432, 
Aug. 17, 1963; 19 U.S.C., 1202) is amended 
(1) by ‘striking out the termination date 
applicable to items 905.30 and 905.31, namely 
11/7/68 and (2) by inserting in lieu thereof, 
the termination date “11/7/73”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert, 

“That (a) items 905.30 and 905.31 of the 
appendix to the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (19 U.S.C. 1202) are each 
amended by striking out ‘11/7/71’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘11/7/73’. 

“(b) The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall apply with respect to articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, after 
November 7, 1971.” 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with further reading 
of the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELIMINATION OF DUTY ON ALUMI- 
NUM HYDROXIDE AND OXIDE, 
CALCINED BAUXITE, AND BAUX- 
ITE ORE 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill (H.R. 4590) 
relating to the dutiable status of alumi- 
num. hydroxide and oxide, calcined 
bauxite, and bauxite ore, which was 
unanimously reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do so in order to 
ask the chairman to explain the bill. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETTS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas, Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H.R. 4590 is to provide 
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for the permanent duty-free treatment of 
calcined bauxite, bauxite ore, and alu- 
minum hydroxide and oxide. Currently, 
the duties on calcined bauxite, bauxite 
ore and on aluminum oxide—alumina— 
when imported for use in producing alu- 
minum are temporarily suspended until 
July 15, 1971. 

The duties on crude bauxite and 
calcined bauxite and aluminum oxide— 
alumina—when imported for use in pro- 
ducing aluminum were suspended by 
legislation enacted in 1956. These duty 
suspensions have been extended at 
various times by the Congress since that 
time. This bill would make permanent the 
present suspension of duty on calcined 
bauxite and bauxite ore and would ex- 
tend the existing suspension of duty on 
alumina when imported for use in pro- 
ducing aluminum by permanently sus- 
pending the duty on imports of alumina 
without regard to end use. 

Alumina is a product used for the pro- 
duction of aluminum primarily, but is 
also used in the manufacture of abrasives, 
refractories, and aluminum chemicals. 
Bauxite ore is a mineral used in the pro- 
duction of alumina—from which alu- 
minum and other products are pro- 
duced—as well as abrasives, chemicals, 
refractories, and miscellaneous products. 
Bauxite is considered to be vital to 
domestic industries such as the alu- 
minum, steel, and chemical industries. 
Your committee is advised that known 
domestic commercial deposits of bauxite 
are small and that the U.S. production 
of bauxite now accounts for less than 15 
percent of domestic requirements and, as 
demand increases, the United States will 
continue to be largely dependent upon 
foreign sources for aluminum raw 
materials. 

The bill would restore the column 2 
rates of 0.5 cents per pound with respect 
to all alumina and $1 per ton with respect 
to calcined bauxite and bauxite ore 
Such column 2 rates apply to products of 
a country designated by the President as 
being under Communist domination or 
control. 

In view of the experience gained under 
the suspensions since 1956, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is convinced 
that a permanent suspension of duty on 
alumina, calcined bauxite, and bauxite 
ore as provided by the bill, is warranted. 

No objections have been received from 
any interested agencies of the executive 
branch. 

The committee is unanimous in 
recommending enactment of H.R. 4590. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I support 
H.R. 4590, a bill to make permanent the 
existing suspension of duties on alumi- 
num oxide when imported for use in pro- 
ducing aluminum, on calcined bauxite 
and on bauxite ore. 

The duties on these products were 
suspended by Congress in 1956, and such 
suspension has been periodically ex- 
tended since then. The products involved 
constitute basic raw materials for U.S. 
aluminum, steel, and chemical indus- 
tries. They are used not only in the pro- 
duction of aluminum, but in the manu- 
facture of abrasives, refractories, chemi- 
cals, and miscellaneous products. The 
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committee was advised that domestic 
production of these commodities was 
sufficiently small that the United States 
will continue to be largely dependent 
upon foreign sources for these products 
in the future. 

For these reasons, the committee 
unanimously recommended that the 
existing temporary suspension of duty 
should be made permanent. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 4590 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (19 
U.S.C. 1202) are amended as follows: 

(1) Item 417.12 (relating to aluminum 
hydroxide and oxide (alumina)) is amended 
by striking out “0.15¢ per lb.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Free”. 

(2) Item 521.17 {relating to bauxite, 
calcined) is amended by striking out “11¢ 
per ton” and inserting in lieu thereof “Free”. 

(3) Item 601.06 (relating to bauxite ore) 
is amended by striking out “10¢ per ton” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Free”. 

(4) Items 907.15 (relating to aluminum 
oxide (alumina) when imported for use in 
producing aluminum), 909.30 (relating to 
bauxite, calcined), and 911.05 (relating to 
bauxite ore) are repealed, 

(b) The rates of duty for items 417.12, 
521.17, and 601.06 in rate column numbered 
1 of the Tariff Schedules of the United States, 
as amended by subsection (a), shall (1) be 
treated as not having the status of statutory 
provision enacted by the Congress, but as 
having been proclaimed by the President as 
being required or appropriate to carrying out 
foreign trade agreements to which the 
United States is a party, and (2) supersede 
the staged rates of duty provided for such 
items in Annex III to Proclamation 3822, 
dated December 16, 1967 (32 Fed. Reg., No. 
244, part II, p. 19037). 

Sec. 2. The first section of this Act shall 
apply with respect to articles entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion after July 15, 1971. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “Items” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Effective July 16, 1971, 
items”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CONTINUATION OF TEMPORARY 
DUTY SUSPENSION ON CERTAIN 
METAL SCRAP 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7767) to continue until the close of June 
30, 1973, the existing suspension of duties 
for metal scrap, which was unanimously 
reported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 
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Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I take this opportunity to ask the 
chairman if he will kindly explain the 
bill. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETTS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H.R. 7767 is to continue 
for 2 years, until the close of June 30, 
1973, the temporary suspension of duties 
on certain metal waste scrap provided 
by item 911.12 of the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States. 

Legislation for the temporary suspen- 
sion of duties on varicus metal scrap was 
first enacted in 1942. With various 
changes, the suspension of duties has 
been continued from time to time, de- 
pending on the scarcity of the particular 
metals at the time. 

This bill would continue for 2 years the 
temporary suspension of duties on cer- 
tain metal waste and scrap, principally 
iron and steel, aluminum, magnesium, 
nickel, and nickel alloys waste and scrap. 
As before, the bill would not suspend the 
duties applicable to waste and scrap of 
lead, lead alloy, zinc, zinc alloy, tungsten, 
or tungsten alloy, nor would it suspend 
the duties applicable to articles of lead, 
lead alloy, zinc, zine alloy, tungsten, or 
tungsten alloy. 

Imports of scrap covered under this 
bill have not in the past few years con- 
stituted important components of the 
total supplies of such metals. Imports in 
some cases, however, have represented 
important sources of metals for limited 
numbers of consumers of such metal in 
some sections of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion has indicated to the Committee on 
Ways and Means that the conditions 
which prompted the initial temporary 
suspension of duties on metal scrap and 
the continuation thereof have not ma- 
terially changed. There is no objection to 
this bill from the interested departments 
and agencies, nor was objection received 
from any other source. 

The committee unanimously recom- 
mends enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I support 
H.R. 7767, which continues to the close 
of June 30, 1973, the existing suspension 
of duties on certain metal waste scrap 
which expires on June 30 of this year. 

The types of scrap included in this 
bill—principally, such metal scrap as 
iron and steel, aluminum, magnesium, 
nickel and nickel alloys—have been 
imported duty-free almost continuously 
since 1942. The Department of Labor 
reports that these types of scrap mate- 
rials are essential to the operations of 
some industries. Imports in some cases 
represent important sources of these 
metais for limited numbers of consum- 
ers of such metals in some sections of 
the country. The Labor Department 
advised the committee that free impor- 
tation is of benefit to workers engaged 
in producing products made from metal 
scrap. As before, this bill would not sus- 
pend the duties applicable to waste and 
scrap of lead, lead alloy, zinc, zinc alloy, 
tungsten, or tungsten alloy, nor the 
duties applicable to articles of lead, lead 
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alloy, zinc, zinc alloy, tungsten or tung- 
sten alloy. 

The committee was advised that the 
conditions justifying the suspension of 
duty on these metals through the years 
continue to prevail. The committee re- 
ceived no objections to the legislation 
from the interested departments and was 
unanimous in recommending enactment 
of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 7767 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) item 
911.12 (relating to articles other than copper 
waste and scrap and articles of copper) of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(19 U.S.C. 1202) is amended by striking out 
“6/30/71” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“6/30/73”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for con- 
sumption after June 30, 1971. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DUTY-FREE STATUS OF CERTAIN 
GIFTS FROM SERVICEMEN IN 
COMBAT ZONES 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8312) to continue for 2 additional years 
the duty-free status of certain gifts by 
members of the Armed Forces serving 
in combat zones, which was unanimous- 
ly reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not do so, I 
take this opportunity to ask the chair- 
man to explain the bill. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETTS. I am happy to yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H.R. 8312 is to extend for 
2 years until December 31, 1973, the ex- 
isting provision of the tariff schedules 
which permits members of the Armed 
Forces serving in combat zones to send 
gifts from abroad not exceeding $50 in 
retail value on a duty-free basis. This 
duty-free status is scheduled to termi- 
nate on December 31, 1971. 

Under existing customs law and regu- 
lations, gifts sent from abroad may enter 
free of duty if they are valued at not 
more than $10 fair retail value in the 
country of shipment. However, the 
United States historically has made an 
exception to this $10 rule in the case of 
gifts from servicemen serving abroad in 
time of war. Under this exception, gifts 
from these servicemen valued up to $50 
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determined on the basis of the fair retail 
value in the country of shipment, may 
enter this country free of duty. The last 
exception of gifts from servicemen re- 
lated to the Korean conflict and expired 
on July 1, 1961. 

In 1966, in recognition of the Vietnam 
conflict, Congress reenacted this $50 ex- 
ception for servicemen on duty in com- 
bat zones on a temporary basis, and 
this provision has been extended by Con- 
gress since that time. 

In view of the continuation of the Viet- 
nam war, your committee is of the opin- 
ion that the continuation of the $50 gift 
exemption for an additional 2-year pe- 
riod is necessary. 

The enactment of H.R. 8312 was urged 
by interested agencies of the executive 
branch, and no objection to the bill was 
received by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

The committee, therefore, unanimous- 
ly recommends enactment of H.R. 8312. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I support 
H.R. 8312, which would extend for 2 years 
until December 31, 1973, the existing pro- 
vision of the tariff schedules which 
permits members of the Armed Forces 
serving in combat zones to send from 
abroad on a duty-free basis gifts not 
exceeding $50 in retail value. 

Existing law permits gifts sent from 
abroad that do not have a retail value 
in the country of shipment of more than 
$10 to enter the United States duty free. 
We have traditionally permitted gifts 
from servicemen serving abroad during 
wartime to enter duty free if they do not 
exceed $50 in retail value in the country 
of shipment, In view of the Vietnam con- 
flict Congress extended this special treat- 
ment to servicemen on duty in combat 
zones on a temporary basis. Provisions 
of existing law are scheduled to expire 
December 31 of this year. 

The Department of the Navy has 
advised the committee that in view of 
our engagement in the present conflict in 
Southeast Asia, there is a continued need 
for the exemption from import duties on 
gifts costing $50 or less, as termination of 
this privilege would seriously affect the 
morale of those serving in the Armed 
Forces. The committee felt that it would 
be appropriate to continue the special 
duty-free treatment for an additional 
2-year period. 

No objections have been received in 
regard to this legislation, and the execu- 
tive agencies, as well as the committee, 
unanimously recommend its enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8312 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
item 915.25 of the appendix to the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (19 U.S.C. 
1202) is amended by striking out “On or be- 
fore 12/31/71” and inserting in Heu thereof 
“On or before 12/31/73”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption on or after January 1, 1972. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONTINUATION OF ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM FOR U.S. CITIZENS 
RETURNED FROM ABROAD 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill (H.R. 8313), 
to amend the Social Security Act in order 
to continue for 2 years the temporary as- 
sistance program for U.S. citizens re- 
turned from abroad, which was unani- 
mously reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not object, I 
do so in order that the chairman may 
have the opportunity to explain the bill 
to the House. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.’ BETTS. I yield to the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H.R. 8313 is to extend for 
2 years, from June 30, 1971, to June 30, 
1973, the provisions of section 1113 of the 
Social Security Act, which authorizes 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to provide temporary assistance 
to citizens of the United States who are 
without resources and who are identified 
by the Department of State as having 
returned or having been brought from 
foreign countries to the United States 
because they are destitute, or ill, or be- 
cause of war, invasion, or a similar crisis. 

It is estimated that at a given time 
more than a million U.S. citizens and 
their dependents live, work, study, and 
travel abroad. These people are subject 
to the same hazards as Americans living 
at home, including illness, loss of em- 
ployment, desertion, and family break- 
up. 

The temporary assistance provided to 
these persons includes financial assist- 
ance, reception, care, and transportation 
from the port of entry to the individual’s 
final destination. The program also pro- 
vides for help in planning for resettle- 
ment, obtaining and using existing re- 
sources, and locating friends and rela- 
tives. 

While this program has helped only a 
relatively few people, the help has been 
vital to the individuals who have been 
involved. The Department of State is 
responsible for bringing the individuals 
to the shores of the United States, but 
it has no authority to provide help after 
arrival in the United States. Under sec- 
tion 1113, temporary assistance is pro- 
vided only after an individual returns 
to the United States and has been re- 
ferred to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare by the Depart- 
ment of State, which certifies that the 
repatriate is a citizen and the reason for 
his return. 

Section 1113 was enacted as part of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1961, 
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and originally provided for an expiration 
date of June 30, 1962. This date has been 
extended by Congress several times and 
was last extended by Public Law 91-41 
to June 30, 1971. 

The number of cases referred by the 
State Department has varied from year 
to year, but within a rather limited 
range. In fiscal year 1968, there were 342 
referrals; in fiscal year 1969, 440 refer- 
rals; and during fiscal year 1970, 376 
referrals. Appropriations have varied 
from $104,048 in fiscal year 1966 to $250,- 
226 in fiscal year 1969. The estimated 
cost for fiscal year 1971 is $206,000; the 
estimated cost for fiscal year 1972 is 
$225,000. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 8313 was unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and I urge that the 
House adopt the bill. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
8313, a bill which would extend for 2 
years from June 30, 1971, to June 30, 
1973, the authority of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to pro- 
vide temporary assistance to citizens of 
the United States who are without re- 
sources and have returned or have been 
brought to this country from a foreign 
nation because they are destitute, ill, or 
because of war, invasion, or a similar 
crisis. 

US. citizens who become public 
charges in a foreign country are subject 
to deportation. This bill would continue 
the Secretary’s authority to provide them 
temporary assistance in the form of fi- 
nancial assistance, reception, care, and 
transportation from the port of entry 
to their final destination as well as help 
in planning for resettlement, obtaining 
and using existing resources, and locat- 
ing friends and relatives. H.R. 8313 also 
includes temporary assistance for U.S. 
citizens evacuated to the United States 
as a result of an international crisis and 
this authority was most effective in re- 
patriating U.S. citizens from Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic. 

This program is used infrequently— 
440 times in 1969 and 376 in 1970—thus, 
its cost to the American taxpayer is 
very little—$206,000 in fiscal year 1971 
and an estimated $225,000 for fiscal year 
1972. But the aid it provides our citizens 
who find themselves momentarily in 
need—in most cases due to circumstances 
beyond their control—is vital. 

No objection was presented to the com- 
mittee to the enactment of this bill and 
the committee was unanimous in recom- 
mending this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I appreciate 
the explanation of H.R. 8313 and from 
reading the bill and the report and lis- 
tening to the distinguished chairman’s 
explanation it makes a rather close 
working alliance between the Secretary 
of State or the Department of State and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare or the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare? 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
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if the gentleman will yield, the gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Would it be fair to assume 
that the authorization in this bill would 
continue or grant a right for the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare to hospitalize For- 
eign Service personnel that were re- 
turned by the Department of State be- 
cause they were destitute—although I 
cannot imagine Foreign Service person- 
nel at present pay rates becoming desti- 
tute or ill or because of an invasion or 
similar crises, to be hospitalized at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital here in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
this is not intended for that purpose. It 
has never been used for that purpose. 
There is a separate program I might say 
with respect to the repatriated mentally 
ill U.S. citizens. Thas is Public Law 86- 
571. 

This legislation, however, has to do 
with U.S. citizens who are returned to 
the United States under emergency con- 
ditions, For instance, a man may run off 
and leave his wife and family in some 
foreign country. They are destitute and 
have to get back home in order to sur- 
vive. So, after the family had been re- 
turned to the United States by the Sec- 
retary of State he would contact the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and turn the family over to him. 
From that point the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would see that 
the members of the family got back home 
to their loved ones. 

Mr, HALL. Of course, there is separate 
legislation for Foreign Service personnel 
who are civilians in addition to military 
personnel being hospitalized and there is 
a specific law for hospitalization at St. 
Elizabeth’s for Foreign Service person- 
nel when needed. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man from Missouri is correct. The esti- 
mated cost of this program for 1972 is 
$225,000, which shows the limited appli- 
cation of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate that and I ap- 
preciate the limitation on the legislation, 
but I am anxious to develop a little bit 
of information. Who determines “desti- 
tution or illness.” Since this is the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of State, 
I presume the medical attaché in our 
foreign embassies would determine this 
before the Secretary of State authorizes 
the transportation home? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, the 
Secretary of State would act on informa- 
tion which came to him, of course, from 
his offices abroad. The Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, or his delegate, makes the de- 
termination as to whether or not a par- 
ticular individual will be paid any money 
out of this program, That is the deter- 
mination of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and a person must be in destitute circum- 
stances to receive this type of assistance. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, one further 
question: Am I to understand that this 
applies to the U.S. citizens abroad only? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Only to U.S. 
citizens who are returned from abroad, 

Mr. HALL. There is nothing in this leg- 
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islation that would authorize expatriated 
Cubans who have come into this country 
being paid $100 a month, more than some 
of our social security or welfare recipi- 
ents receive? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, the 
authorizing legislation says that it is to 
provide temporary assistance to citizens 
of the United States who are identified 
by the Department of State as having 
been brought back from a foreign coun- 
try to the United States because of desti- 
tution, illness, or other crisis. It does not 
apply to Cubans. There is another pro- 
gram administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that pro- 
vides assistance to Cuban refugees. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
his explanation. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas would answer a question I have 
about the application of this legislation? 

Would a person who is expelled from 
a foreign country because of the fact of 
agitating against U.S. policies be given, 
say, equal treatment to that of a person 
fleeing a war in another country? 

I ask this because when I was in Eur- 
ope I saw as many anti-Americans, or I 
should say I saw a similar number of 
anti-American slogans and anti-Ameri- 
can agitators as we have in this country. 
And it seems to me that you might have 
quite a few of these people who could 
become destitute, since they are the same 
type as those we have here in this coun- 
try, and they may even have to leave 
the foreign country because of agitating 
against U.S. foreign policies. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield, there is no 
evidence I know of that there has been 
even one of these cases involving the 
type of individual you describe. But there 
is nothing in the law that says that a 
person must be more than a citizen of 
the United States who is in some for- 
eign country found by the State Depart- 
ment to be destitute or meet the other 
emergency condtions spelled out in the 
law to be eligible for assistance. So this 
does not get into the question of the 
patriotism of the individual at all. But 
as I said, we know of no cases such as 
that having benefited under this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Missouri will yield fur- 
ther, I would ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas what about the hippie types? 
I have seen plenty of American hippies 
over in Europe. Could it not be that they 
could spend all their money and then 
claim destitution, and come back with 
Federal aid? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, if the State De- 
partment should conclude that they 
should be returned to the United States 
on account of destitution, then it is pos- 
sible that they could come back. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. It seems like a pretty 
good deal for them. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I must repeat 
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that there has not been one case of that 
sort involved in those who have been 
helped. In most of these cases a man 
has died, or a man has run off and left 
his wife and children, or the man himself 
has become ill and has been ill for a long 
time, and has exhausted all his resources, 
and wants to get back home to his loved 
ones. Those are the general type cases. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Missouri for yield- 
ing, and with his permission I would 
like to ask the chairman, the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. Mixts), if there are 
not also automobile accident cases that 
are involved? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CONABLE. Those cases are fre- 
quently involved. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. That is cor- 
rect. They may be students, or they may 
be teachers who are on vacation, tour- 
ing in Europe. We have had some of 
those cases. 

Mr. HALL. Mr Speaker, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, how about 
foreign citizens in this country who be- 
come destitute? Are they subject to de- 
portation, and are they deported with 
the same facility that our citizens are 
deported from foreign countries? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, I 
would say in reply to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Iowa that I am unable 
to answer that question because they are 
not involved under this program, they 
are not helped under this program. I 
would say that it would be up to their 
country of origin, whether or not they 
had a program to take care of them, 
if we send them back to their country of 
origin. I just do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. The facts of the matter 
are that we take care of them in this 
country if they become destitute, do we 
not? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No, we take 
care of resident under the welfare pro- 
gram. They must either be citizens or 
residents and they cannot be tourists 
passing through the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. This is dealing with U.S. 
citizens; is it not? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. This bill is 
limited entirely to bringing U.S. citizens 
back from abroad to the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, and whether they are 
residents or nonresidents? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No, no, they 
have to be citizens. 

Mr. GROSS. Or tourists—whatever 
they may be—as long as they are U.S. 
citizens? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. They may be 
touring in Europe, as the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CONABLE) pointed out and 
may have rented a car and been in a 
wreck and exhausted their resources and 
there is nobody to bring them back. But 
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they would be brought back and assisted 
under this program. 

Mr. GROSS. Or if a man loses his fig- 
urative shirt at the Monte Carlo gam- 
bling casinos, he would be taken care of; 
would he not? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas, Let me make 
it quite clear, if there is any misunder- 
standing as to what I have said, that we 
are not talking about the transportation 
of these people back to the United States. 
We are talking about the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare pick- 
ing them up when they have landed at 
the Port of New York or Miami or some- 
where else and then providing these 
services to them and getting them back 
to somebody who can care for them, 
someone who is related to them in most 
instances. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, he could be just as 
broke as anybody could be from having 
patronized the gambling casinos in 
Monaco, as though he had had an auto- 
mobile accident and had to pay off a 
judgment before he left. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. We have not 
had one case of an American going 
abroad and squandering his money in 
the gambling casinos and coming back 
and using this program. 

Mr. GROSS. You do not think that 
will happen? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No, I do not 
think it will. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us know if it does. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Yes, I will 
keep it clearly in mind. 

Mr. GROSS. How about the draft 
evaders and deserters who have found 
sanctuary in such countries as Sweden? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No, we are 
not bringing them back. 

Mr. GROSS. I beg your pardon? 

Mr, MILLS of Arkansas. We are not 
bringing them back and we are not help- 
ing them under this program. 

Mr. GROSS. No, because they do not 
want to come back. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. We also have some of 
them in Canada, and that is a foreign 
country. They are coming back over the 
border from Canada. Will the gentleman 
keep us advised if they are coming back 
and have to hit the Federal payroll for 
some money, as this bill provides? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I will advise 
the gentleman, if the State Department 
brings any of them back and suggests to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that we take care of them. But 
we have not had any of those cases yet. 

Mr. GROSS. I was not really ac- 
quainted with this program until this 
afternoon. But I am going to be watching 
it with interest over the next year. I 
think I will ask for a report on who 
comes back and under what circum- 
stances they are being spoon fed. Perhaps 
it is an acceptable program—lI do not 
know. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. It is a neces- 
sary program. There are very few people 
who have been affected by it and the 
amount of dollars involved is compara- 
tively small. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman well 
knows that we are spoon feeding an 
awful lot of people around the world 
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these days and it is hard to keep up with 
all of it. I am going to be interested to 
see how this works out. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. MILLS)? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8313 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1113(d) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “1971” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1973”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INCREASED SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS INADEQUATE 


(Mrs. GRASSO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, on March 
17, 1971, President Nixon signed into law 
a bill to increase social security benefits 
by 10 percent. The increase is retroac- 
tive to January 1. 

It is clear that any increase in bene- 
fits, however smali, helps our older citi- 
zens—at least a little bit. 

It is also clear that most of this last 
increase of 10 percent in benefits is 
negated by the rising cost of living as 
well as cuts in other Federal programs 
designed to help the elderly. 

On the average, single recipients will 
now receive $125 a month instead of $114, 
with their minimum payment rising from 
$64 to $70.40. The average benefits for 
couples will be $218.90 instead of $199, 
with their minimum payment increasing 
from $96 to $105.60. 

If we consider that the cost of living 
across the Nation has risen 5.9 percent 
since January 1970, when the previous 
social security increase of 15 percent 
went into effect, we see that our senior 
citizens are receiving little comfort—in- 
deed little aid—from the most recent 
increase in benefits voted by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, we can and we must do 
better to provide for older Americans. 

We must take action in the Congress 
now—not later. 

It is up to us to give our senior citizens 
the resources that will enable them to 
live comfortably and with dignity. 

An excellent article appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of June 3, which 
eloquently and in a personal style reports 
the woes of older Americans living on 
social security benefits: 

For MANY ỌOLDSTERS, SOCIAL SECURITY RISE 
DoEs Nor Do MucH Goop; GAINS IN 
Livinc Costs, CUTBACK IN OTHER FEDERAL 
Arp HURT; No Liver, BUT A BANANA SPLIT 

(By Marguerite Nugent) 

New York.—Today should be a happy day 
for 72-year-old Rubin Traub, a weary-looking 
retired garment worker who wears a battered 
hat and rumpled trousers. In this morning’s 
mail will come a $16 increase in his monthly 
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Social Security check—seemingly enough for 
a few more groceries or a pair of new shoes. 

Not enough at all, says Mr. Traub as he sits 
forlornly in the dingy basement of an old 
people's club on Manhattan's Lower East 
Side. The increase in Social Security benefits, 
he explains, won’t event cover the $17 a 
month by which his rent recently rose. 
Pinned to Mr. Traub’s tattered lapel is a 
small black-and-gold button that says “Sen- 
ior Power.” Pointing to the pin, he laments, 
“This means nothing. New shoes? Why, I 
can't even afford a shoeshine.” 

Others share Mr. Traub's feelings about 
the 10% rise in benefits. To a large extent, 
that increase soon will be—or already has 
been—eaten up by advances in the cost of 
living, talks with more than 100 elderly per- 
sons in New York indicate. And while costs in 
the U.S. as a whole haven't risen as fast as in 
this city, many of the nation’s 26 million 
Social Security recipients aren't in much 
better financial shape than Mr. Traub. 

What’s more, the elderly complain, what- 
ever they might gain from the 10% increase 
is being wiped out by cuts in other federal 
programs designed to help the aged. On 
July 1, for example, the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department will stop its fund- 
ing for food at 26 centers across the nation. 
The program is designed to provide nutri- 
tionally balanced meals for the elderly. Al- 
ready, nine of the centers have eliminated 
hot noontime meals—for which they charged 
55 to 65 cents. 
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As a result, there’s a tinge of bitterness 
when some of the elderly discuss the Social 
Security increase. “I think I'll get a banana 
split,” says Tom Duffy, a retired transit 
worker who spends much of his time playing 
shuffleboard in a Brooklyn park. “Sure, it'll 
help,” sneers Max Tobias, a retired house 
painter who lives on the Lower East Side. 
“Maybe I can afford a newspaper every once 
in a while.” But Mrs. Flora Meegan, a widow 
in her 80s, says she may go to the dentist 
for the first time in seven years. 

The extra money is provided by a bill that 
President Nixon signed March 17. The in- 
crease will be retroactive to Jan. 1 (retro- 
activity checks will be mailed in June) and 
will raise the total of national benefits by 
$260 million from the current level of $2.6 
billion a month, The measure also provides 
for a 5% increase in payments for persons 72 
and over who don’t qualify for full Social 
Security benefits. 

On the average the rise will mean $125 a 
month instead of $114 for single recipients 
and $218.90 instead of $199 for couples. The 
minimum payment for single people will rise 
to $70.40 from $64, and for couples it will 
go to $105.60 from $96. 

Since January of last year, when the pre- 
vious Social Security benefit rise of 15% 
went into effect, the cost of living across the 
nation has risen 5.9%. In New York City, 
where 1.1 million recipients live, the jump 
has been 7.4%. 


WOES OF A FORMER FURRIER 


A retired furrier, Max Silverman, says all 
but $4 of his $16 gain in Social Security ben- 
efits will go toward a recent increase in his 
rent. 

Rent increases come as no surprise to 
those who must deal with the problems of 
the elderly. “Once new benefits go into ef- 
fect, it isn’t long before the landlords start 
raising their rents to match the increase,” 
says an Official at New York City’s Office of 
the Aging. No one could agree more than 
Mrs. Gurtie Shlakman, who lives in a low- 
income housing project on the Lower East 
Side and just had her rent raised 20%. “It’s 
like they give you the money with one hand 
and take it away with the other,” she com- 
plains. 

The elderly, however, can fight such in- 
creases. New York City has a program under 
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which retired persons aged 62 and over may 
apply for exemptions from rent increases 
provided their yearly income doesn’t exceed 
$4,500 and their rent is at least a third of 
that total. Under this stipulation, a group of 
the elderly in the Bronx is fighting a 15% 
rent increase, 

Housing, of course, represents only one of 
the rising expenditures that older citizens— 
as well as Americans in general—must face. 
Some elderly persons under doctors’ care say 
they can no longer afford certain foods they 
are supposed to eat. “My doctor says I’m 
supposed to have liver once a week,” says an 
80-year-old man sitting on a park bench at 
Broadway and 72nd Street. Choking on the 
exhaust fumes of buses that roar by, he adds, 
“But liver went to $1.15 a pound from 85 
cents in one week recently, and I can’t afford 
it any more, even with the increased bene- 
fits." And Mr. Tobias, the former house 
painter, says he is supposed to take lemon 
juice with his medication but has stopped 
buying lemons because the price rose so 
sharply. “Who can afford it?” he asks. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ENERGY 
MESSAGE 


(Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day President Nixon forwarded to the 
Congress a message calling for a broad 
range of actions by private industry and 
Government to insure an adequate and 
reliable supply of clean energy in the 
years ahead. The “Energy Message,” a 
first in American history, sets forth new 
commitments and new initiatives to meet 
the Nation’s mushrooming demand for 
energy in a form and in a way which 
meets our environmental requirements 
as well. 

The President’s message is marked by 
action words of “expand,” “accelerate,” 
and “modernize.” It calls for increased 
effort on all fronts to meet the Nation’s 
impending energy and environmental 
crisis, 

President Nixon proposes: 

First, increased energy research and 
development; 

Second, accelerated avaliability of 
known energy resources on Federal 
lands; 

Third, modernization and expansion 
of our uranium enrichment capacity; 

Fourth, improved energy conserva- 
tion; 

Fifth, increased efforts to balance en- 
vironmental requirements with energy 
demands; and 

Sixth, consolidation within the De- 
partment of Natural Resources of the 
Federal energy resource development 
programs. 

Recognizing the employment of im- 
proved nuclear reactors as “our best hope 
today for meeting the Nation’s growing 
demand for economical clean energy,” 
the President has called for additional 
funds to permit further development and 
demonstration of the “fast breeder reac- 
tor,” a radically new, efficient and clean 
source of power. This program offers 
great promise, not only as an additional 
power source but because of its potential 
as an environmentally desirable replace- 
ment for today’s polluting power gen- 
erating facilities. 
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For the more distant future, the Presi- 
dent calls for increased funding for con- 
trolled thermonuclear research. Simply 
stated, this research is aimed at slowing 
down and harnessing the hydrogen 
bomb—the fusion process. When finally 
perfected, it will produce unlimited 
quantities of heat and power, even 
cheaper and with even less radiation 
danger than is provided by the breeder 
reactor. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has been 
called upon to accelerate and broaden 
Federal efforts to meet the Nation’s 
rocketing demand for clean energy. I 
urge that prompt action pe taken to im- 
plement President Nixon’s energy pro- 
gram. 


THE TRAGEDY AT THE NEW HAVEN, 
CONN., AIRPORT 


(Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, an Alle- 
gheny Airlines turboprop, attempting to 
land in bad weather, struck a power line, 
ripped through some summer cottages, 
and crashed into the marshland at the 
New Haven Airport. The airport did not 
have an instrument landing system. If 
the airport had been equipped with this 
relatively inexpensive landing aid, 28 
persons, including two infants, would al- 
most certainly be alive today. 

The facts are tragically simple, but 
the fact that there will be Huntington, 
W. Va.’s and New Haven, Conn.’s, in the 
future, snuffing out the lives of additional 
people, is inevitable. 

The tragedy at New Haven was no 
local disaster. It approaches a national 
scandal, where shortsighted individuals 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment refuse to recognize the desperate 
need to provide the Nation with an ade- 
quate air traffic control system for the 
1970's. All of the risks cannot be taken 
out of air travel, but it is reasonable and 
logical for the public to assume that the 
Federal Government does whatever it 
can to optimize the safety of air opera- 
tions. Yet, of the 600 airports in the Na- 
tion with regularly scheduled commercial 
traffic or a high volume of general avia- 
tion traffic, only about half have the 
rudimentary elements essential to opti- 
mum safety in operations, that is, con- 
trol towers, surveillance radar, and in- 
strument landing systems. 

Furthermore, under the plans de- 
veloped by the Department of Trans- 
portation, there will be no effort to 
provide the Nation’s airports with these 
lifesaving devices. In fact, top officials in 
the Office of Management and Budget 
talk in terms of reducing expenditures 
for air traffic control facilities and equip- 
ment so as to concentrate the limited 
funds the administration is making avail- 
able on research and development lead- 
ing to a completely automated system for 
the 1980’s, 1990’s, and beyond. 

In the absence of some abrupt and af- 
firmative change in the policies of the 
Nixon administration so as to recognize 
the desperate need for an effective air 
traffic control system for the 1970's utiliz- 
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ing equipment and techniques that have 
been developed and can now be procured, 
the Nation faces tragedy and chaos in 
the field of commercial aviation. The 
danger is no longer limited to those in 
the air. Large aircraft, such as the Boe- 
ing 747, flying over densely populated 
metropolitan areas, could kill thousands 
of persons on the ground should there 
be a midair collision. 

Should we encounter a series of air 
tragedies, the traveling public might well 
lose faith in the safety of these opera- 
tions, driving many of the Nation’s air- 
lines into a state of bankruptcy. In the 
ultimate sense, the Nation’s economy 
could be seriously hurt before remedial 
action could be taken to provide the type 
of system we need today and which we 
can have if only the Nixon administra- 
tion would move forward with an effec- 
tive air traffic control program. 

At this time, the air traffic control sys- 
tem is grossly underfunded and airport 
construction has reached an almost 
hopeless level. Funds that Congress ear- 
marked for airway and airport improve- 
ment are siphoned off to support routine 
FAA operations while the traveling pub- 
lic—innocent and trusting as they are— 
remain the subject of a calculated risk on 
the part of high administration officials. 

At Huntington, W. Va., and yesterday 
morning at New Haven, these officials 
gambled with the lives of innocent peo- 
ple and lost. Hopefully, the shock of 
death and destruction might cause a re- 
appraisal of present policies concerning 
air traffic control. Failure of the present 
administration to respond with an ade- 
quate program to meet the air traffic con- 
trol needs of the Nation during the 1970’s 
is indeed a national scandal. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT BARS AS- 
SIGNMENT OF STUDENTS ON 
BASIS OF RACE, COLOR, OR CREED 


(Mr. MIZELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this 
time to inform my colleagues that I have 
written a letter to Chairman CELLER, of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, urging 
him to initiate hearings in the immediate 
future on House Joint Resolution 646, my 
proposed constitutional amendment bar- 
ring assignment of students to public 
schools on the basis of race, color, or 
creed. 

The resolution now has 13 cosponsors 
in the House, representing constituencies 
from all over the country, including the 
States of North Carolina, Ohio, Tennes- 
see, New York, Alabama, Illinois, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Virginia. 

I understand this identical resolution 
is to be introduced in the Senate this 
week, and widespread, bipartisan sup- 
port is expected for the legislation in 
that body, as well. 

We must all recognize that the crisis 
of public education is a matter of na- 
tional concern. The myth that this issue 
is of interest solely to the South has been 
disproved by the fact that we have co- 
sponsors from every section of the Nation. 
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That myth has been further discred- 
ited in recent weeks and months as a 
result of incidents of outrage at the pros- 
pect of forced busing being applied in 
Northern, Eastern, and Western sections 
of the country. 

One illustrative case in point can be 
found in the news of just the past week. 

The city of San Francisco, long recog- 
nized as the most cosmopolitan city in 
America, was drawn into the busing con- 
troversy last week as a result of a private 
suit being filed in a Federal court, call- 
ing for the busing of 24,000 black, Chin- 
ese-American, Mexican-American and 
white students to 100 elementary schools, 
beginning next fall. 

The mayor of that city said: 

The plan was opposed by large percentages 
of the Mexican-American, black, Chinese and 
white communities. 


And he was further quoted as saying: 


I don't see why it has to be thrust upon 
the people. 


And this, Mr. Speaker, is precisely 
the point. Here is a city known for its 
variety of ethnic backgrounds and for 
its spirit of community involvement and 
improvement. A private suit has dis- 
rupted this spirit of accord, not because 
of any racial animosity, but because a 
policy of forced busing is repulsive to a 
majority of San Franciscans, as it is to 
North Carolinians and all Americans. 

The cost to implement the proposed 
San Francisco plan would be an esti- 
mated $2.5 million over the current 
budget for the schoo] district. And this 
overpowering additional expense would 
be imposed at a time when other educa- 
tional improvements—increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries, rehabilitation of buildings 
and facilities, and all the other improve- 
ments that desperately need to be made 
are being indefinitely postponed. 

There is little reason for surprise when 
we hear of one bond referendum for edu- 
cation after another being defeated 
across the country. Why should the peo- 
ple be expected to shoulder another 
heavy financial burden to pay the cost 
of a policy and a program they strongly 
oppose? 

There is, of course, no good reason for 
people to pay that kind of price, and I 
foresee a pattern of such referendum de- 
feats taking definite shape and being 
constantly enlarged throughout America. 

Surely we can see that this is not the 
answer to the question of how we shall 
provide an education of high quality for 
every American child, regardless of the 
color of his skin. 

And just as surely we can see that 
the answer does lie in the constitutional 
amendment which I have proposed, an 
amendment which would preserve the 
right of American school children to at- 
tend their neighborhood schools; an 
amendment which would permit the fi- 
nancially hard-pressed school districts of 
the Nation to use what money they have 
to provide educational opportunities for 
all American children, no matter what 
their race. 

It is quite clear to me that this course 
of action is infinitely preferable to a 
policy of spending money we do not have 
to pay for buses we do not need to send 
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children to schools they do not want to 
attend. 

I urge the immediate consideration of 
this amendment, and I urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in working for 
swift enactment of this vitally impor- 
tant measure. 


SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CABELL). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Monacan), is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to open today’s special order for 
our former colleague and a long-time 
friend of mine, Thomas J. Dodd. 

Many of us had the opportunity to 
work closely with Tom Dodd during his 
two terms in the House and two terms 
in the Senate. The list of causes he 
championed during this service is long 
and impressive. The issues he chose to 
tackle were often controversial, yet he 
never hesitated to stand alone if neces- 
sary for causes for which he believed. 

Tom Dodd is perhaps best known for 
his commitment to a strong national de- 
fense in the face of Communist expan- 
sion. His efforts in this field served to 
keep Congress alert to our international 
goals, and to keep us prepared against 
threats to those goals. 

The scope of Senator Dodd’s interests 
went far beyond defense, however. His 
most courageous individual fight was for 
gun control, and despite powerful forces 
massed against him, his efforts contrib- 
uted to legislation which, though not as 
strong as he wanted, was still landmark 
legislation. 

As a family man he had a deep inter- 
est in the problems of youth, and as 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency, he did much to 
improve public awareness of this increas- 
ingly difficult problem. He called the Na- 
tion’s attention to the close connection 
between television violence and child be- 
havior. He was also an early advocate 
of strict narcotics control. 

Tom Dodd's accomplishments were not 
limited to his congressional career. He 
was for many years prior to congres- 
sional service an active member of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. He was 
also an able lawyer, and following World 
War II, he established an outstanding 
record as Chief U.S. Trial Counselor at 
the Nuremburg war crimes trials. 

Throughout his career, Tom Dodd re- 
mained consistent in one important re- 
spect—his individualism and courage. 
His career was original. I am hopeful 
that this is how he will be remembered. 
He took his stand for right as he saw it. 
His positions often generated contro- 
versy, but such controversy led to useful 
and enlightening national debate. 

Tom Dodd’s contributions to the coun- 
try were thus important ones. He leaves 
a legacy of legislative interest that 
should be remembered in assessing his 
career. 

Above all I remember him for his wit 
and his sparkle, for the pleasure of his 
company, and for the generous and 
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kindly assistance he so often rendered to 
me and to others. 

At this time, I should like to offer the 
sympathy of the House to Grace Dodd 
and to all the members of the Dodd 
family. 

I include at this point several news- 
paper articles and editorials which ex- 
press some of the popular feeling for 
Senator Dodd: 

Dopp REMEMBERED AS A BRAVE LONER 
(By John Chamberlain) 


The obituaries for former Sen. Tom Dodd 
of Connecticut could hardly avoid the fact 
that his career was badly damaged by the 
censure of his colleagues for accepting 
testimonial dinner money as a gift. Dodd 
always claimed innocence of wrongdoing, but 
I don’t want to belabor the question here. 
What is fitting at this particular time is to 
recall the senator’s great courage as a loner 
who was always willing to go against the 
‘fraidy cats on specific issues involving what 
he conceived to be the safety of his country. 

Thinking back in time, there was his 
speech in the Senate on the subject of Nikita 
Khrushchev's Berlin ultimatum. Khrushchev 
had been rattling his rockets and threaten- 
ing blood-chilling things if we failed to go 
along with Soviet plans for West Berlin. 
There were many senators who counselled a 
crawling response, but Dodd said we should 
stand fast for our own rights. The speech, as 
veterans of the Cold War remember it, 
turned the Senate around. Among his col- 
leagues, John F. Kennedy and Jacob Javits 
were quick to congratulate him. The record 
says that Khrushchev, impressed by U.S. 
steadfastness, backed down, 

Then there was the time President Eisen- 
hower issued that invitation to Khrushchev 
to visit America. Dodd deplored the whole 
business, It did him no good, for Ike refused 
to change his mind and Khrushchev came 
anyway. But the senator had been willing to 
stand alone for a principle. 

In 1960 Dodd supported Lyndon Johnson 
for the Presidential nomination, and this at a 
time that a great majority of northern Demo- 
crats were for John Kennedy as a “sure 
thing.” It could have gone badly for Tom 
Dodd were it not for the unforeseen fact that 
JFK, letting his desire to win the South 
overcome his antipathies, decided to put 
L.B.J. on the ticket in the vice presidential 
slot. 

When the first nuclear test moratorium 
was being considered Dodd warned the 
country that the Soviets would terminate a 
mutual ban whenever it appeared to their 
advantage to do so. Dodd wasn’t listened to, 
but subsequent events proved him to have 
been an accurate prophet. 

His ability to predict Communist behavior 
was borne out by what happened in Laos 
after Averell Harriman, as JFK’s envoy, agreed 
to a coalition settlement. As Dodd had 
warned, the Communists violated their 
agreement almost before the ink was dry 
on it. 

Dodd was also on record with a warning 
against Fidel Castro when the bearded rebel 
was still in the Sierra Maestra. 

When Jack Kennedy approved the UN 
expedition against Moise Tshombe in 
Katanga, Dodd pointed out that the whole 
business constituted a flagrant interference 
with the internal affairs of the Congo, As 
such, it was a violation of the UN Charter. 
The Katanga episode set a precedent for 
much of our behavior in Vietnam. 

As a final instance of Tom Dodd's willing- 
ness to stand alone, his vote in the Lewis 
Strauss confirmation proceedings might be 
singled out. Strauss was being considered for 
secretary of commerce and the Northern 
Democrats were almost unanimous in their 
opposition. Dodd pointed out that they 
were victimizing Strauss because he had op- 
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posed giving security clearance to physicist 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, who had admitted 
to having both Communists and fellow- 
traveler friends. The stand taken by Dodd's 
northern colleagues had nothing to do with 
Strauss’s qualifications for the commerce 
portfolio, but confirmation was refused 
anyway. 

The censure vote hurt Tom Dodd’s effec- 
tiveness as a foreign policy spokesman for a 
couple of years, but in 1969 he was back in 
good form. Several of his speeches anticipated 
the Nixon Doctrine of “low-profile” support 
for anti-Communist nations. A heart attack 
hurt the senator’s chances for re-election in 
1970, but he gamely fought it out as an un- 
successful Independent candidate to suc- 
ceed himself. His courage was there to the 
last, and it is for courage that many of us 
will want to remember him. 


[From the Meriden Journal, May 25, 1971] 
DEATH or SENATOR Dopp 


“The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

So spoke Mark Anthony on the death of 
Julius Caesar, in Shakespeare’s version of 
the funeral oration. 

For Sen. Thomas J. Dodd, Connecticut 
citizens should reverse the order. Sen. Dodd’s 
death yesterday at the age of 64 marks the 
end of a career more than ordinarily marked 
by both good and evil, politically and moral- 
ly. In his case, it is the good that should be 
remembered. 

In 1967 the U.S. Senate censured Dodd for 
his alleged misuse of campaign funds, there- 
by bringing shame to the name of his state. 
Dodd was charged with appropriating at 
least $6,083 from campaign funds for his 
personal use. He was never charged with any 
criminal wrongdoing, and there are many 
who believe that by voting 92 to 5 to censure 
him his fellows were guilty in the very least 
of hypocrisy. Among the time-honored 
ground rules of political operation, his big- 
gest crime, in relation to his fellows, may 
well have consisted in having been caught. 

The censure incident had the effect of 
obscuring a career that was often contro- 
versial, usually original, and sometimes 
heroic. One of the tragedies of Dodd's per- 
sonal disgrace was its effect on his best and 
bravest campaign, to pass legislation tight- 
ening controls on the sale and use of guns, 
Compared in importance to this issue, Dodd's 
personal peccadilloes shrink to insignificance. 

Dodd was, in fact, something of an off 
horse, often in unexpected directions. He 
was an early champion of stricter narcotics 
control and he raised a storm with his 
charges of the harm that violence on televi- 
sion was doing to our children and our 
society in general. He was an early anti- 
Castroite, and a consistent opponent of any- 
thing that was tinged with communism. Last 
year he was virtually the only Democrat in 
Congress to support President Nixon’s deci- 
sion to send troops into Cambodia. 

Not necessarily a great Senator, not always 
a good one, Thomas J. Dodd nevertheless 
lived his public life by the rules as he under- 
stood them, and took his stand for the right 
as he saw it. He was a colorful figure, and 
time and again he demonstrated that he 
had true grit. The Connecticut scene be- 
comes more drab with his departure. 


[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, 
May 25, 1971] 
Tuomas J. Dopp 


Former U.S. Sen. Thomas J. Dodd’s sudden 
death at 64 has taken from the Connecticut 
scene one of the most controversial figures 
in its political history. Few could remain 
neutral about Dodd. His supporters hailed 
his long history of fighting communism, his 
outstanding record as chief U.S. trial coun- 
selor at the Nuremberg war crimes trials fol- 
lowing World Wer II, and his continued bat- 
tle for gun control legislation. 
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His opponents were quick to respond with 
the fact that he had been censured for 
wrong-doing by the U.S. Senate. The censure 
was the primary reason Dodd was not con- 
sidered for the nomination by the Demo- 
cratic Party for another term. He ran as an 
independent candidate in the election and 
was dropped from the party rolls. But Dodd 
was still a Democrat, regardless of the law 
which deprived him of his membership in 
the party. 

Dodd was a most colorful figure through- 
out his career. No one ever looked more like 
a senator than he. He was a most skilled 
orator and when he was at his best, was 
exceedingly convincing. 

Dodd was never averse to maintaining an 
independent position even in the Democratic 
Party. One of the highlights of his career 
involved the 1960 presidential cam) . Al- 
though the Democratic leaders of the state 
backed the late John Kennedy for the presi- 
dential nomination, Dodd was for Lyndon 
Johnson. He was all smiles when Kennedy 
astounded many political leaders by picking 
Johnson for his running mate. 

Connecticut Democrats were even more as- 
tounded four years later when the word got 
out at the national convention that Johnson 
had summoned Sen. Dodd to Washington 
(along with Hubert Humphrey) to discuss a 
vice-presidential candidate. 

It will take some time before the state 
witnesses another figure who is as colorful 
and prominent as was Sen. Dodd. 


POLITICAL LEADERS JOIN Dopp MEmorIAL RITES 


West Hartrorp.—The politically high and 
mighty mingled with common folks Wednes- 
day as last rites were performed for former 
Sen, Thomas J. Dodd. 

A requiem mass was sung at St. Thomas 
the Apostle Church for the former Demo- 
cratic senator, a political Goliath in Con- 
necticut until four years ago when he was 
censured by the Senate for converting cam- 
paign funds to personal use. 

Even after the censure, Dodd retained re- 
spect and affection. At the services, Demo- 
cratic Sen. Abraham Ribicoff and Republi- 
can Sen. Lowell Weicker paid their respects 
as the Most Rev. Joseph F. Donnelley, auxil- 
lary bishop of the Archdiocese of Hartford, 
and the Most Rev. Vincent J. Hines, bishop 
of Norwich, recited the Mass. 

The 900-seat church was filled to capac- 
ity. Among the dignitaries present were Gov. 
Thomas J. Meskill and State Democratic 
Chairman John M. Bailey. 

The flag-draped coffin was taken to the 
Dodd family plot in the Pawcatuck section 
of Stonington, the town where the family 
lived before moving recently to Old Lyme. 

About 200 persons attended the 10-min- 
ute burial service, and Dodd’s body was laid 
to rest at a gravesite on the top of a small 
hill. 

Dodd died of a heart attack early Monday 
in the Old Lyme home. 

The St. Thomas Seminary choir sang “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” a Protestant 
hymn by Martin Luther, and concluded the 
service with “America The Beautiful.” 

The black-veiled widow followed the coffin 
from the church, On her left was one of the 
former senator's six children, Thomas Jr. 

Tuesday, two public wakes for Dodd drew 
hundreds more to honor the man who made 
a name as a stern anti-Communist, a cru- 
sader against drugs and televised violence 
and an outspoken advocate of stiff anti-gun 
laws. 

James Boyd, a former Dodd Senate aide 
who was largely responsible for exposing 
Dodd's financial dealings, said Wednesday he 
was not especially proud that he helped 
cause Dodd’s political downfall. 

He said, however, he was proud of exposing 
the facts that led to the censure. 

His remarks were made in a telephone in- 
terview with Hartford radio station WPOP. 
Boyd now heads an organization in Washing- 
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ton called the “Fund for Investigative Jour- 
nalism.” 

Letters and tel of condolence 
streamed into the family home from the 
highest levels, including messages from Pres- 
ident Nixon and former President Johnson. 

Mr. Nixon hailed Dodd as a man “who 
never failed to put the national interest 
above party politics or personal ambition.” 


[From the Bridgeport Post, May 30, 1971] 
History WILL -JUDGE Dopp 
(By Carey Cronan) 


WASHINGTON.—The case of Thomas J. Dodd 
will probably be the subject of controversy 
for many years to come. 

But despite the censure of the Senate 
many believe that the record of the late Con- 
necticut legislator will leave its mark in the 
annals of Congress. 

He was the prime mover for gun control 
legislation and his constant agitation for 
tighter drug controls helped to spur many 
pieces of legislation in this field. 

His hearings on juvenile deinquency and 
prison conditions did not result in any note- 
worthy legislation but they helped to keep 
Congress and the public aware of mounting 
problems in these areas. 


HIS PHILOSOPHY 


While he was generally regarded as a lib- 
eral on domestic matters Senator Dodd was 
an independent in the foreign affairs fleld. 
He was an inveterate foe of Communism 
and as vice chairman of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee presided over most 
of the executive sessions which delved into 
matters that were seldom publicized to the 
fullest. He warned against the menace of 
Castro Communism long before the Cuban 
dictator was exposed as a fraud. 

He spoke out on the Congo and he ad- 
vocated tax deductions for college educa- 
tion costs. His record as chief trial counsel 
to Justice Robert Jackson at Nuremberg for 
18 months was a noteworthy accomplishment 
in the public service. 

ASKED INVESTIGATION 

Historians should remember that Tom 
Dodd might never have been investigated by 
the Senate if he had not himself demanded 
it. In this he was probably the unwilling 
victim of a psychological newspaper war by 
writers using material stolen from the sen- 
atorial files. 

But future students will probably ask 
time and again why if the Senate thought 
Tom Dodd was guilty of misconduct they 
did not strip him of his seniority and his 
Official posts in the Senate. 

Why, if the Senate thought him guilty, 
did the Department of Justice find no 
grounds on which to prosecute him? 

Why did so many Connecticut contribu- 
tors to his testimonial affairs refuse to say 
that they were concerned in any way with 
the use of funds donated to the Senator? 

Why did the Senate Ethics Committee re- 
ject completely much of the so-called evi- 
dence against him, and refuse even to con- 
sider it or to question those involyed in 
much of it? 

Why was the conduct of some of his staff 
members kept from the hearing record? 

Why did the Justice Department take no 
action against those who stole and copied 
the Senator’s files on so many personal and 
possibly top secret matters? 

‘To many the Senate language of the cen- 
sure that Mr. Dodd's actions reflected on 
the Senate was rather vague. The case did 
not involve government money. It dealt only 
with funds given to the Senator by his con- 
stituents and friends. 

And too, the question as to just what is a 
political expenditure has never really been 
settled. 

As Senator Lee Metcalf put it when Sen- 
ator Dodd finished his second term: “He was 
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more sinned against than sinning.” Future 

historians will have to judge the case when 

the emotion has died down and the picture 

can be seen in all its stark truth. 

[From the Waterbury American, May 25, 
1971] 


Dopp PRAISED BY LAWMAKERS 


STATE Carrrot.—Both political parties in 
both chambers of the General Assembly Mon- 
day joined together to eulogize former U.S. 
Sen. Thomas J. Dodd, who died at his home 
early Monday. 

“He made great contributions to the state 
and the country and history will prove him 
one of the greatest senators to serve this 
country,” summed up Sen. J. Edward Cald- 
well, D-Bridgeport, the Senate majority lead- 
er. 

Nor did the legislator shy away from Dodd’s 
censure by the Senate. 

“He was a fighter and never backed off,” 
said Rep. Carl Ajello, D-Ansonia, House 
majority leader. “His head was not bowed 
even when trouble was heaped upon it.” 

“History will vindicate Tom Dodd,” said 
Rep. John F, Papandrea, D-Meriden. “Just 
examine his record. He stood a true Ameri- 
can,” 

Senate Minority Leader Alden A. Ives, R- 
Morris, said that Dodd was “a man of great 
dedication and conviction, something our 
federal Congress can use more of.” 

A colleague from the past, Rep. Robert 
King, D-Tolland, who served with Dodd as a 
fellow prosecutor in the Nuremberg war 
crime trials, said many of the precedents of 
these tribunals could be attributed to the 
“hard work and persistence Tom Dodd gave 
the job.” 

King said Dodd often was a “lonely man, 
but always believed in what he was doing 
and what he did he did well.” 

“America has lost a great man,” King said. 

Rep. Otha Brown, D-Norwalk, referred to 
Dodd’s censure as something “that made all 
of us re-evaluate our own moral positions.” 

“Let those among you who are without sin 
cast the first stone,” Brown said. 

“He had courage and what he thought was 
right, he thought was right,” said Rep, Morris 
Hogan, R-Burlington. “He was willing to 
fight for principle and never gave in on 
principle for the sake of votes.” 

“Tom Dodd never met a man he couldn't 
look in the eye,” said Rep. John D. Mahaney. 
D-Waterbury. Rep. Thomas McNellis said 
Dodd was a man of courage and principle 
who “represented his people with heart.” 

“If ever courage and indomitable spirit 
was shown it was when Tom Dodd stood a 
beleaguered figure,” said Rep. Nicholas Longo, 
R-West Hartford. “He was a good man, a 
great man.” 

House Minority Leader Francis Collins, R- 
Brookfield said Dodd was a Democrat with 
“many friends on both sides of the aisle.” 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONAGAN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentlewoman from Connecticut 
(Mrs. Grasso). 

Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, Tom 
Dodd died in the quiet serenity of a May 
night—a night filled with the pungent 
sweetness of a Connecticut spring. 

The sturdy yellow house on Lyme 
Street where he and Grace made their 
home was full of love and affection of 
family and friends, as has been every 
dwelling that they called home. 

Tom Dodd left a legacy of love and 
faith that was reflected in the long line 
of mourners at his bier and in the quiet 
tears of men and women whose lives had 
found new hope and new direction be- 
cause of his assistance. 

He was my Congressman and my 
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Senator. As his constituent I know of the 
times without number that he responded 
swiftly, efficiently, and humanely to help 
relieve a family’s distress or some per- 
sonal grief. 

The records of this Government will 
chronicle those achievements that were 
Tom Dodd’s efforts to build a better 
world for the abused, the suffering and 
the oppressed, to find release of nations 
and people in bondage. Most of all we 
will remember his fierce and passionate 
love of country. 

I shall cherish forever our last visit to- 
gether in the sunny village marketplace 
of Old Lyme just 2 weeks before he died. 
I waited my turn as he held court with 
new neighbors who were delighted and 
proud that he and Grace had selected 
this town for their home. We shared 
happy banter of old and dear friends 
and talked of plans for hopeful days to 
come, 

The days of his retirement were all 
too brief—the respite from the storms of 
combat all too short. 

Yet, even as he lies in the earth of his 
beloved eastern Connecticut where he 
was born and where he died, that rich 
and vibrant voice echoes the requiem: 

Here he lies where he longed to be 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea 

And the hunter home from the hill. 


Mr. MONAGAN. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her contribution. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
the pleasure of knowing the late Tom 
Dodd and his lovely wife Grace for many 
years. I knew Tom during several differ- 
ent periods of his three decades of pub- 
lic service, and know how much his wife 
and family were a source of both strength 
and encouragement during his lifetime. 
To Grace and the Dodd family, my wife 
and I offer our deepest sympathy. 

Our sense of loss, however, is tempered 
by our gratitude in Connecticut and in 
America for a man who began working 
long ago on problems which only re- 
cently have become popular “causes.” 

A man thoroughly familiar with the 
causes and effects of violent crime, Sen- 
ator Dodd was also a leader in the move- 
ment for civil rights and social justice. 

A director of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in Connecticut, Tom Dodd 
showed early his concern for the young 
and the problems they have in finding 
appropriate training and useful work. 
His later chairmanship of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
was a forum for personal leadership on 
legislation to curb delinquency and con- 
trol the abuse of narcotics and other 
drugs. 

Tom Dodd’s long-time fight for gun 
control was another manifestation of his 
training in law and early experience with 
the division of investigation, forerunner 
of the FBI. Most importantly, Tom’s 
dedication to the spirit of a society of 
laws gave him the insight and the stat- 
ure to deal with extremism of both the 
right and left. 

An internationalist, proud of Amer- 
ica’s constructive post-war foreign aid 
works, Tom Dodd was also keenly aware 
of the historical value and modern ne- 
cessity to maintain America’s balance of 
strength in arms and in diplomacy. He 
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worked for the nuclear test ban treaty 
because he thought that treaty to be in 
the Nation’s and the world’s best inter- 
est, but he also worked to guard against 
erosion of our military strength. 

Sadly for some, however, these and 
other examples of Tom Dodd’s independ- 
ence and dedication are put into focus 
only by his death. As a recent editorial 
in the Hartford, Conn., Courant said: 

That his latter years were clouded by his 
Senate censure in 1967 for financial miscon- 
duct should not diminish the many contri- 
butions Mr. Dodd made both to his State 
and his Nation. 


If history judges us all by our faults, 
Tom Dodd’s will be found on balance to 
be small. If, on the other hand, we are to 
be remembered for work well done, for 
courage and straight language, and for 
accomplishments that contribute to a 
greater good, Tom Dodd's career will ex- 
emplify those qualities. We who knew 
him salute that career, mourn his loss, 
but are and will remain grateful for his 
leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent article in the 
newspaper Roll Call is a substantial con- 
tribution to the written record of Tom 
Dodd’s career, and I insert this article. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition, a recent edi- 
torial on TV station WTNH in New 
Haven, Conn., characterized the inde- 
pendence with which Tom Dodd served 
Connecticut and the Nation, and I insert 
this editorial also. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Roll Call, June 3, 1971] 
THomas Dopp: A LONELY FIGHTER 
(By Allan C. Brownfeld) 


When he was censured by the United 
States Senate they said of Thomas Dodd that 
he was corrupt, and his friends said that, no 
he wasn’t corrupt, he was simply like all of 
the others, and that if he was censured then 
they should all be censured. Perhaps this 
only reflects the cynicism of our own age, and 
it is possible that our overlooking the faults 
of others is simply a reaffirmation of our own 
faults and our rejection of the idea of sin. 
For, in a world in which nothing is right 
and nothing is wrong, who is fit to cast 
judgment? 

Now Thomas Dodd is dead, and many who 
attacked him in life have cast aside their 
harsh appraisals and replaced them with the 
Sugar-coated remembrances that are no more 
than a sham. If the life, career, and death of 
Senator Dodd have any meaning at all for 
us, it may be in a manner we will not want 
to hear. 

For, rather than appearing corrupt, this 
life casts a far different image upon today’s 
political scene. A pirate, when he was brought 
before the Emperor Alexander, declared that 
“I, for stealing some jewels, am called a 
pirate and an outlaw. You, for stealing the 
whole world, are declared emperor.” Thomas 
Dodd may not have been fastidious in his 
handling of the matters of his life, but in the 
things which are, in reality, the life and 
death questions of our civilization he was 
a valiant, and often a lonely, fighter. 

Senator Dodd, as chief trial counsel at 
Nuremberg in 1945-46, said that he was 
privy to “an autopsy of history’s most hor- 
rible catalogue of human crime.” It was here 
that he also became an arch foe of commu- 
nism and he was angered by the effort of the 
Soviet prosecutors to blame Nazis for the 
massacre of 15,000 captured Polish officers 
at Katyn forest, a massacre which Dodd 
claimed and later history has proven was 
performed by the Russians themselves. 

“T learned of the desperation and terror of 
hundreds of thousands of Russian war pris- 
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oners and slave laborers held by the Nazis 
whom we, through ignorance, returned 
against their will to the Soviet authorities,” 
Dodd told The Readers Digest. “I am still 
tormented by accounts of mass suicides in 
which men slashed their wrists with tin cans 
and women jumped with their children from 
upper-story windows rather than face return 
to Russia.” 

Thomas Dodd lived through an era in 
which many members of his party said that 
Communism was no longer a threat, and he 
died at a time when the leadership of the 
other party was making conciliatory sounds 
toward both the Russians and the Commu- 
nist Chinese. Politics in the partisan sense 
was never of any importance to him. What 
mattered most was a strong national defense 
and a concern for freedom. This made Sen- 
ator Dodd an increasingly lonely figure in a 
Senate dominated by those who sought not 
either defense or dignity, but simply followed 
the public opinion polls which indicated 
restlessness with a lingering war and an 
urge for a new isolationism. Those who fight 
the times do not always have an easy end. 
Would Jack Anderson and Drew Pearson, 
many ask, have launched an attack upon 
William Fulbright or George McGovern? 
The answer, these critics state, can easily be 
seen. In this sense, Senator Dodd paid not 
only for the data on his tax returns but for 
his steadfast opinions, which did not follow 
the tide of the times. 

This writer had the opportunity to be 
associated with Senator Dodd for several 
years. When making a pronouncement about 
matters of foreign policy and defense he 
never consulted the polls, and he never took 
a count of the letters for and the letters 
against. His concern was what policy would 
best advance freedom, what policy would 
convince world Communism that aggression 
would not be permitted to succeed, what 
policy would best maintain the security of 
our own country. He supported the war in 
Vietnam, he opposed east-west trade, he 
defended our commitment to the Nationalist 
Chinese—not because it was popular, but 
because it was right. How many men who 
voted to censure Thomas Dodd can say that 
they base their votes on principle and not 
on convenience? Unfortunately, we will never 
know. 

They told Senator Dodd that the Com- 
munists were no longer a danger, and that 
we needed to “reorder priorities.” Despite the 
fact that he was long a domestic liberal, 
in favor of labor unions and gun control and 
civil rights, he r that without a 
firm posture in the world all of the domestic 
“priorities” mattered little. And when they 
told him he was not modern and was “behind 
the times,” it semes that he simply wondered 
what they meant. 

In his book, The Fish Can Sing, the 
Icelandic writer Halldor Laxness confronts 
one of his characters with a young man who 
believes in neither ghost stories nor any 
things unseen, In response, he states: “Man- 
kind's spiritual values have all been created 
from a belief in all the things the philoso- 
phers reject. .. . How are you going to live 
if you reject not only the Barber of Seville 
but also the cultural value of ghost stories. 

If it were to be proved scientifically or his- 
torically or even judicially that the Resur- 
rection is not particularly well authenti- 
cated by evidence—are you then going to 
reject the B-minor Mass? Do you want to 
close St. Peter’s Cathedral because it has 
come to light that it is the symbol of a mis- 
taken philosophy and would be more useful 
as a stable? What a catastrophe that Giotto 
and Fra Angelico should have become en- 
meshed in a false ideology as painters, in- 
stead of adhering to realism. The story of the 
Virgin Mary is obviously just another false- 
hood invented by knaves and any man is a 
fraud who allows himself to sigh, ‘Pietra 
Signor.’ ” 
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Somehow, Senator Dodd believed all of the 
old American ideas about individual free- 
dom and human dignity and the need to 
oppose tyranny and oppression. What kind 
of “liberals” are they, he wondered, who could 
overlook Red China’s rape of Tibet, the So- 
viet Union’s persecution of Jews, the depri- 
vation of freedom to millions of men, women, 
and children in Eastern Europe? If in order 
to be elected to public office you must leave 
your conscience on the doorstep maybe, he 
may have mused, it just isn’t worth it. 

Too many Members of Congress, and of the 
press corps, have become mere faddists. Sen- 
ator Dodd would have agreed with C. S. Lewis 
when he said “We must condemn ... the 
uncritical acceptance of the intellectual cli- 
mate common to our own age and the as- 
sumption that whatever has gone out of date 
is on that account discredited. You must find 
out why it went out of date. Was it ever re- 
futed? And if so by whom, where, and how 
conclusively? Or did it merely die away as 
fashions do? If the latter, this tells us noth- 
ing about its truth or falsehood. From seeing 
this, one passes to the realization that our 
own age is also a ‘period’ and certainly has 
like all periods its own characteristic illu- 
sions.” 

And so, a life is ended. But it was a life 
which, in the important things, was true to a 
standard far different from that of the roar 
of the crowd. Thomas Dodd saw the evils of 
Nazism and Communism firsthand. He re- 
coiled from their horror only to find in his 
own country a growing unwillingness to con- 
front evil. 

Some will only remember of this man that 
he was censured by the Senate for income 
tax irregularities. But that may be the least 
important thing of all, and we ourselves 
may have fallen to such a depth that we can 
no longer recognize the heroic qualities in 
others. Thomas Dodd fought a lonely battle 
for the things upon which Western civiliza- 
tion is based and we must hope that in the 
next generation there will be enough of those 
to fight this same battle so that civilization 
itself will be preserved. 


[WTNH-TV8 telecast] 
Senator Dopp TRIBUTE 


The career in public service of Thomas J. 
Dodd covered almost four decades, 

To the news media, to the public in gen- 
eral ... he was not just a “controversial 
figure” in recent years... he was always 
that. 

That can mean, after all, the willingness 
to be outspoken, to call things as deeply- 
felt . . . no matter whose feathers are ruf- 
fled, whose toes are stepped on. With the 
controversies of recent years, it became easy 
for some to forget the forward-thinking ac- 
tivities of Thomas J. Dodd over all of these 
four decades past. 

Take one area... civil rights ... and the 
extent of active involvement by so many 
concerned people today. Regardless of other 
considerations, all must remember what 
men such as Tom Dodd did starting back in 
the 1930’s .. . “maverick” and “unpopular” 
things which laid the groundwork for the 
gains of many years later. 

“Maverick” and “crusader” labels came 
to him for starting things rolling in so many 
“right-now” problems; narcotics, gun con- 
trol, youth-and-crime . . . and standing up 
to party leadership—to be a public voice for 
the common man, 

Fierce devotion remained strong; over a 
quarter of a million named him their choice 
for Senate last fall. 

Among all the tributes voiced today ... his 
role was perhaps best described by an op- 
ponent: Thomas J. Dodd could identify so 
well with a vital person in America... the 
so-called average, independent-thinking 
voter; the one who found it hard to iden- 
tify with the more “traditional” men in polit- 
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ical life .. . and often, therefore, would not 
have been as active in the political process. 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of Senator Tom Dodd the peo- 
ple of Connecticut have lost a great 
friend and servant, the people of the Na- 
tion have lost one of their finest states- 
men, and we in the Congress have lost a 
colleague. Thomas J. Dodd was a mem- 
ber of the House for 4 years and it was 
my privilege to know him intimately. I 
join my colleagues and the people of 
Connecticut in paying tribute to a man 
who gave his full measure to the job of 
serving the public. Thomas J. Dodd 
represents a tradition of courage and de- 
termination which has endeared him to 
the people he represented, and which 
secures for him a place in the annals of 
American democracy. Tom Dodd’s life 
and work is exemplary of the individual 
spirit which has forged America’s great- 
ness and which will insure our greatness 
for the future. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, Tom Dodd 
was a man committed to public life, 
proud of his patriotism and proud to 
serve his country. A tireless worker, he 
was a fighter for causes in which he 
believed. 

His crusades first focused nationwide 
attention on such issues as juvenile de- 
linquency, civil rights, crime, gun con- 
trols, and drug abuse. On each of these 
issues, Tom Dodd—the man known as 
the Crusader from Connecticut—gave no 
quarter until he had seen a cause through 
to the end. From his days with the Divi- 
sion of Investigation, the forerunner of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Tom Dodd knew firsthand crime’s causes 
and effects. As chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
his vast knowledge helped formulate 
omnibus legislation to stem delinquency 
and drug abuse. 

His fame, justly earned, as a Nurem- 
berg prosecutor, was a further highlight 
of Tom Dodd’s distinguished and dedi- 
cated public service. 

Yet, with all his national and interna- 
tional acclaim, Tom Dodd’s heart and 
soul remained in his beloved Connecti- 
cut, striving faithfully to serve the needs 
of his constituents back home. Tom Dodd 
and his wife, Grace, lived in the district 
I now represent and will long be remem- 
bered with particular fondness by the 
people of eastern Connecticut, his first 
and his final home. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Tom 
Dodd served the Senate and the Nation 
with dedication and distinction, and his 
early death is a sad loss. A very able 
Representative of his State of Connecti- 
cut during his 4 years in the House and 
12 years in the Senate, he compiled a 
record that will be remembered by our 
Nation with respect and gratitude. 

Former Senator Dodd gave his whole 
life to public service. As an FBI agent, 
Connecticut director of the National 
Youth Administration, Justice Depart- 
ment attorney, prosecutor at the Nurem- 
berg trials, and in Congress, his out- 
standing leadership put him in the fore- 
front of the guardians of America’s 
safety. His courageous and steadfast ad- 
vocacy of gun control played a vital role 
in the enactment of the first compre- 
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hensive gun control law in 1968. Likewise, 
his work in drug abuse, juvenile delin- 
quency, and crime has helped make 
America a safer place for all our citizens. 

Tom Dodd was a stanch believer in 
individual freedom, human dignity, and 
the need to oppose tyranny and oppres- 
sion. He was always concerned about the 
policy that would best advance freedom, 
the policy that would best convince 
world communism that aggression would 
not be permitted to succeed, and the 
policy that would best guarantee the 
security of our Nation. Conciliation and 
convenience had no place in his philos- 
ophy, for when Tom Dodd cast his vote 
on the great issues confronting our 
country, conscience and principle were 
his only guides. Nothing could deter him 
from the course he deemed right for 
America, and although oftentimes his 
fight against communism was a lonely 
one, his steadfastness of purpose never 
faltered. 

Mr. Speaker, it is always a tragedy 
when our Nation loses such a dedicated 
public servant as Thomas Dodd, but 
those, like myself, who knew him per- 
sonally as a warm human being and as 
a loyal and generous friend, particularly 
mourn his absence. 

Mrs. Annunzio joins me in extending 
to his widow, Mrs. Grace Dodd, and to 
the other members of his devoted fam- 
ily, our heartfelt sympathy in their be- 
reavement. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join today with my colleagues 
in paying tribute to a man of bravery 
and devotion who served with honor in 
both Houses of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Thomas J. Dodd served the people of 
Connecticut and the Nation as a whole 
with distinction as a Member of the 
House in the 83d and 84th Congresses, 
and then in the Senate from 1958 to 1970. 
His service in the Congress culminated a 
career as an agent of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, an attorney and 
prosecutor, at home and abroad. 

Tom Dodd was a man who hated crime 
and violence whether it was on a local or 
international level. He believed that peo- 
ple had a right—the legal and God-given 
right—to live in peace and freedom, free 
from fear. 

I think there is no question in either 
House of the Congress that the legisla- 
tion existing today to control deadly fire- 
arms is traceable directly to Tom Dodd. 
This was a a passion of his life and the 
people of the United States are a lot 
safer due to his efforts. 

He has passed to his reward now. But 
we shall never forget him and the good 
he accomplished for his country. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join my colleagues in honoring 
the memory of the late Senator Thomas 
J. Dodd, who is also remembered for 
his service here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives before being elected to the 
other body. 

It was my privilege to work with Sena- 
tor Dodd on numerous governmental and 
civic assignments, in which he consist- 
ently displayed intense interest in the 
well-being of our country, and special 
concern over the challenges from abroad. 
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He was a dedicated American patriot 
in a period when the very foundations 
of our country were being attacked by 
individuals and groups who, unknowing- 
ly or deliberately, were trying to under- 
mine the history and traditions of our 
country. He was a man of strong convic- 
tions and was convinced that the United 
States must ever remain alert to the 
dangers of communism. Throughout his 
career, first in the House and then in the 
Senate, he was a dynamic legislator and 
spokesman in foreign affairs. 

Tom Dodd was also a very pleasant, 
warm, and gracious individual whom 
many of us were privileged to know as a 
friend rather than just as a colleague in 
the legislative branch. 

Mr. Speaker, Tom Dodd served his 
State and Nation in a most effective 
fashion and the United States has lost 
one of its soundest statesmen with the 
passing of Senator Dodd. 

Mrs. Derwinski joins me in extending 
condolences and sympathy to the Sena- 
tor’s widow, Grace, and his family. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as a friend of Senator Thomas 
J. Dodd during the time I have been a 
Congressman I would like to comment 
on the achievements of this “Crusader 
from Connecticut.” 

Senator Dodd was known as a fighter 
against two major evils facing America. 
He fought the external threat of interna- 
tional communism and, internally, the 
threat of crime—especially youth crime. 
He made contributions in the fight 
against the attempts by world commu- 
nism to subvert America and the free 
world. While others in Congress became 
hysterical over the Communist threat, 
Tom Dodd was levelheaded in his ap- 
proach to the problem which was epito- 
mized by his work in achieving the nu- 
clear test ban treaty. And while I ap- 
plaud his work in this area, I feel his 
major contribution to America was his 
fight against our internal threat—juve- 
nile delinquency and youth crime, drug 
addiction, firearms controls, and his at- 
tempts in his final years to eliminate 
prison horrors and create a true system 
of juvenile justice. 

It was typical of Tom Dodd in his pass- 
ing that his family requested that instead 
of flowers, contributions be made to Al- 
truism House in New London, Conn., a 
residential treatment center for his 
State’s young drug addicts. 

It was also typical of Tom Dodd that 
in his last days as a U.S. Senator he in- 
terrupted a bitterly contested senatorial 
campaign to conduct public hearings on 
the raging heroin epidemic in Vietnam 
that was killing our troops at the rate of 
two a day. His political career drawing to 
an end, his physical strength drained 
from the rigors of a vigorous campaign 
and 2 heart attack, he summoned enough 
strength and energy to warn the people 
of the United States of the rampant drug 
disaster facing our young soldiers in 
Southeast Asia. 

Tom Dodd is gone, but he has left a 
legacy to the youth of America in the 
form of 10 major Federal laws—one for 
each year as the chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, a record which his wife and 
children can be proud of. 
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My closest relationship with Senator 
Dodd was in the area of firearms con- 
trols. We worked together in 1963 when 
we introduced the first mail-order gun 
laws in the Senate and House; and, we 
continued the fight for gun legislation 
through a turbulent 5 years that saw 
the murder of 50,000 Americans includ- 
ing a beloved President, a famous Sena- 
tor, and an adored civil rights leader. 
Dodd the fighter took up the challenge of 
Federal firearms controls in the face of a 
bitter and resourceful gun lobby. And 
despite the fact that his State was the 
reservoir of 90 percent of the gun manu- 
facturers in the United States, he fought 
for passage of the Gun Control Act of 
1968. 

The American people owe a debt of 
gratitude to Tom Dodd for the loved ones 
that have been saved because of this 
excellent piece of legislation. But there 
were other laws, perhaps not as dramatic, 
but just as important, that will make 
America a better place for young people 
in the years to come and for which I 
salute Senator Dodd today. 

As the chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Senator Dodd presided over a 
decade of fine legislative achievements. 

The subcommittee was an important 
tool of the Senate in the war against 
crime. 

It was important for the young people 
of this Nation. 

On a personal level it was important 
to Senator Dodd because it represented a 
sizable portion of his life’s work and his 
service to America. 

In one way or another since February 
of 1961 when he became chairman of the 
subcommittee he was involved in every 
major piece of delinquency control leg- 
islation that has come out of Congress. 

It was Senator Dodd’s early proposals 
which lead to the passage of the first 
Federal juvenile delinquency law, the 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act of 1961. That act became the 
first major Federal program to fight 
delinquency and, in fact, a blueprint for 
the national war on poverty and on crime 
ea by the Johnson administra- 

ion. 

One of the areas of his work that Sena- 
tor Dodd was most proud of was in the 
field of narcotics and dangerous drugs. 

During the time he was chairman of 
that subcommittee he conducted 40 days 
of public hearings on narcotics, danger- 
ous drugs, marihuana, peyote, and LSD. 
He took testimony from 167 witnesses 
ranging from addicts and convicts, 
through doctors, lawyers, attorneys gen- 
eral, and governors. He heard from ex- 
perts at every step along the way. 

As a direct result of that effort on 
July 8, 1965, the Congress adopted the 
Drug Abuse Control Amendments of 1965, 
which established the Bureau of Drug 
Abuse Control under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It was 
charged with protecting our young people 
from the unregulated traffic in literally 
billions of dangerous drugs such as the 
amphetamines, the barbiturates, LSD, 
and other drugs. This legislation was 
proceeded by years of investigations and 
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hearings by Senator Dodd and his sub- 
committee. 

The Bureau of Drug Abuse Control was 
merged with the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics of the Treasury Department 
and by an Executive order of President 
Johnson was moved to the Justice De- 
partment as the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs. That means one-half 
of the Federal law enforcement personnel 
in existence today are a result of the 1965 
bill. 

If arrest figures and convictions are 
any measure of an act’s effectiveness, and 
I believe this to be so, then the 1965 
amendments Senator Dodd fought for 
have been successful. 

For example, in fiscal year 1968, ar- 
rests nearly doubled over the previous 
year, and convictions showed a three- 
fold increase for the same period. 

The number of illicit dosage units of 
these drugs seized by Federal agents pro- 
vides further evidence of the effective- 
ness of the 1965 act. The total number of 
units seized varied from some 9 million 
in 1967 to some 16 million in 1970, with 
2 peak years in between during which 
some 33 million were seized in 1968 and 
some 29 million in 1969. 

Senator Dodd could take great pride 
in the fact that the 1965 act has proven 
to be most effective with regard to curb- 
ing diversions from the upper echelons 
of the chain of distribution down to the 
youthful drug abuser on the streets of 
America, 

After extensive hearings in 1962, and 
with broad bipartisan support, Senator 
Dodd introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 65, calling for the establishment of 
a joint Mexican-American Commission 
to get at one of the prime sources of the 
illicit narcotics on the American mar- 
ket. 

After extensive public hearings on the 
same subject in 1965, and again in 1966, 
he introduced a similar resolution. In 
April of 1966, at the request of the ad- 
ministration, his subcommittee convened 
a meeting of Federal, State, and local of- 
ficials in San Diego, Calif., to assess drug 
smuggling along the Mexican border. 

In addition, Senator Dodd conducted 
personal discussions on the problem with 
high-ranking Mexican public officials 
and civic leaders. 

All of these efforts bore fruit with re- 
cent moves by the Mexican and United 
States Government to establish and ex- 
pand marihuana and opium poppy field 
eradication programs. 

Dodd’s subcommittee played a major 
role in the White House Conference on 
Narcotics in 1961. Of the recommenda- 
tions to come out of that conference one 
was the establishment of a Joint Mexi- 
can-American Commission on Narcotics 
and the other was that the Congress en- 
act the Drug Abuse Control Amendments 
which the Senator originally introduced 
in early 1961. 

The Connecticut Senator introduced 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
of 1966. The Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee held extensive hearings on it 
and helped pass into law this legislation 
which for the first time enabled federally 
convicted heroin addicts to get back on 
their feet rather than make them rot in 
prison. 
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This subcommittee helped write the 
congressional guidelines for the Drug 
Penalty Amendments of 1968 which 
raised penalties for the then rampaging 
traffic in LSD. 

Senator Dodd's subcommittee began 
investigating the current drug problem 
in addition to reevaluating the Federal 
laws relating to narcotics in early 1968. 
Hearings were held in March of 
1968 and they resulted in the intro- 
duction by Tom Dodd of the Omnibus 
Narcotic and Dangerous Drug Control 
and Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1969. 
This bill was a recodification of all exist- 
ing Federal drug laws including the out- 
dated 1956 Narcotic Act, and the 1965 
drug amendments. It was the most com- 
prehensive Federal law ever proposed and 
covered every phase of the drug traffic 
and abuse problem. 

After 18 months of hearings and debate 
in the Senate and House, this bill was 
signed into law by the President on Oc- 
tober 27, 1970, and is now known as the 
Comprehensive Druge Abuse Prevention 
and Control Act of 1970. 

Senator Dodd also introduced the lat- 
est Federal delinquency bill—Public Law 
90-445—the Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1968 which 
is an extention of the original 1961 act, 
and again, the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee devoted a great deal of time in 
perfecting and amending this law. 

All of these bills represented new, 
sometimes novel approaches to the con- 
trol of crime and delinquency. 

Some of these measures were opposed 
by special interests. 

Title IV, the firearms section of the 
Omnibus Crime bill and the Gun Control 
Act of 1968 were passed after years of 
stressful confrontations with the fire- 
arms industry, the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, and other interest groups. 

The early drug bills proposed by Sena- 
tor Dodd and incorporated into the Com- 
prehensive Drug Abuse Prevention anj 
Control Act were fought bitterly by the 
drug industry as was the recent act. 

Yet these measures were determined to 
be necessary by Tom Dodd through 
painstaking investigation and research 
by his staff and the members of his sub- 
committee. They were enacted to help 
save lives and to preserve the health of 
our young people. 

Between 1961 and 1964 the Senator 
investigated the television industry with 
the goal of protecting children from the 
excessive violence that existed in many 
shows. These hearings had a profound 
effect on the television industry’s pen- 
chant for mayhem and while there is still 
violence on TV today, recent surveys 
show that the levels of crime, violence, 
and brutality are significantly lower than 
in the early 1960's. 

In 1967 the Dodd subcommittee studied 
the staggering auto theft problem which 
faced the Nation. They found that auto 
theft was usually the first step on the 
road to crime for thousands cf young 
Americans and that there were ways to 
meke cars much more theft-proof. Many 
of the new antitheft devices on today’s 
automobiles were the result of that in- 
vestigation. In addition, the exposé of the 
criminal traffic in automobile master 
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keys resulted in legislation prescribing 
criminal penalties for the illegal manu- 
facture and interstate distribution of 
such master keys. 

In 1967 the Dodd subcommittee was 
responsible for the passage of a law to 
control the growing flood of obscene and 
pornographic materials which was 
reaching into American homes, un- 
wanted by both children and adults, by 
way of the U.S. mails. As a result of the 
subcommittee hearings a measure was 
signed into law which allowed the postal 
patron legal recourse against the mail- 
order smut merchants who operated 
through the anonymity of a sealed en- 
velope. An example of the effectiveness 
of this law is seen by the fact that 292,- 
679 persons requested, and got, stop or- 
ders issued to mailers of pornography in 
1969. 

In late 1968 the Dodd subcommittee 
launched an extensive investigation of 
the conditions in correctional and other 
confinement institutions for juvenile and 
criminal offenders. 

The subcommittee held 23 days of 
hearings and heard 51 witnesses. To help 
correct the serious defects that exist in 
institutions in every part of the coun- 
try Senator Dodd developed comprehen- 
sive legislative measure, S. 2905, to aid 
States and localities in prison reform, in 
the development of rehabilitation pro- 
grams and in the construction of more 
adequate facilities. 

The depth and intensity of the sub- 
committee’s investigation in this field 
has led to a major breakthrough with 
respect to public recognition of the criti- 
cal need for improvement of the condi- 
tions under which this society confines 
offenders. 

In 1970 the subcommittee brought to 
national attention an investigation with 
respect to drug abuse in the military that 
had begun in 1966. These hearings made 
the Congress and the American people 
painfully aware of the frightening con- 
sequences of the drug problem we face. 
The subcommittee unveiled the fact that 
thousands of drugged soldiers, seamen 
and airmen posed a threat to our very 
security and Dodd recommended dras- 
tic steps to come to grips with the prob- 
lem. 

As a result of this investigation Sen- 
ator Dodd introduced legislation that 
would establish a far-reaching humane 
program for the improvement of the 
handling of military drug abusers. 

In one of his last statements as a pub- 
lic official, Senator Dodd said he consid- 
ered the handling of drug abusers one of 
the most important tasks facing this 
Nation. He stated: 

It is these individuals who contribute to 
the serious problem of human pollution in 
our society. 

Unless we take greater pains in correcting 
offenders, unless we treat and rehabilitate 
those dependent on drugs, we allow them to 
contaminate and afflict others with crime 
and drug abuse. 

This is the situation today when prisons 
and training schools provide graduate edu- 
cation in criminality and when our inept- 
ness in managing drug abusers causes the 
victims of this menace to multiply in near 
epidemic proportions. 

I need not add that the majority of vic- 
tims in either case are young people. 
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And that is what Senator Dodd was 
concerned about—our young people in 
trouble. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the measure 
of a man is the total impact he leaves 
on those who come after him. I am cer- 
tain that history will record that Thomas 
Joseph Dodd’s service to his country was 
exceptional and that he was one of the 
truly great lawmakers in the history of 
the U.S. Congress. 

Senator Dodd was a controversial man. 
But out of the controversy I have seen 
much good accrue to his beloved United 
States of America. I send his family my 
sympathy at their loss, my admiration 
for their loyalty to him in his time of 
trial, and my respect for the mark of 
greatness that was in him, 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker. I wish 
to join with my colleagues in this well 
merited tribute to our former colleague 
and my dear friend the late U.S. Repre- 
sentative and Senator, Thomas J. Dodd, 
of Connecticut. 

As one who felt highly privileged in his 
friendship, I was deeply saddened at the 
news of his sudden and untimely death. 

In private life Tom Dodd was widely 
recognized as an able and distinguished 
lawyer, who consistently conducted him- 
self in accord with the highest traditions 
of the legal profession. 

The last 16 years of his life was spent 
in the U.S. Congress. Throughout this 
service, he was universally esteemed and 
respected for his exceptional legislative 
knowledge and leadership; he was ad- 
mired for his steadfast political convic- 
tions and he was acclaimed for his patri- 
otic dedication. 

Tom Dodd's legislative record clearly 
reveals him to have been a gifted con- 
gressional leader who daily expended 
every ounce of his extraordinary talents 
and diligence in honorably serving his 
country and constituents. For his most 
effective work and accomplishments in 
the special legislative area of crime con- 
trol and correction, this Nation will for- 
ever remain indebted to him. 

However, far above and beyond his 
legislative achievements, he was beloved 
for his humble attitude, his patient tol- 
erance, his compassionate understanding 
and his generous heart. 

In simple summary, Tom Dodd was a 
decent man, a good neighbor, and a stead- 
fast friend, who will be long and sorely 
missed by all his associates and the num- 
berless individuals he willingly and hap- 
pily helped throughout his public and 
private life. 

My deepest sympathy goes out to his 
devoted and courageous wife, Grace, and 
to their wonderful children. I know all 
of the Members of this House join in our 
prayer that the good Lord will grant His 
heavenly peace to the great soul of our 
beloved colleague and friend. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I knew Tom 
Dodd both in times of triumph and in 
times of trouble, and he was a man of 
great warmth, great compassion, great 
courege, and great humility. 

He had an extraordinary public ca- 
reer, having been one of those who es- 
tablished the Justice Department’s first 
Civil Rights Section. He was a distin- 
guished lawyer and was awarded a Pres- 
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idential Citation and the Medal of Free- 
dom for his work as executive trial 
counsel at Nuremberg. As a Member of 
the Senate from the State of Connecti- 
cut, he was an acknowledged leader on a 
number of important issues, including 
gun control and prison reform. He iden- 
tified drug abuse as a major national 
problem many years ago. He was a man 
committed to freedom and democracy. 

His life and his career were strength- 
ened by the love and devotion of his gra- 
cious wife, Grace, and I pray that the af- 
fection of those of us who served with 
Tom Dodd could in some way lessen her 
sorrow. May I extend to her and to her 
children my most heartfelt condolences. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in expressing 
sadness in the death of a former Mem- 
ber of this House with whom I served, 
Senator Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut. 

Tom Dodd and I were elected to the 
83d Congress on the same day, November 
4, 1952, from neighboring congressional 
districts in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, and served together in this House 
for the next 4 years. We worked closely 
together on Connecticut River Valley 
problems and I found him always to be 
most helpful and cooperative. We were 
not only working colleagues but good 
friends 

A courageous fighter for causes in 
which he believed, Tom Dodd will long 
be remembered for his advocacy of gun 
control legislation, leading to passage by 
the Congress in 1968 of the first compre- 
hensive gun control law; his fight against 
drugs and the leading role he played in 
the adoption of a major revision in the 
Nation’s drug control laws; and his fight 
for the enactment of comprehensive 
crime control legislation. 

Tom Dodd had a record in both the 
House and later in the Senate of strong 
liberal positions and votes on social and 
economic issues and on legislation to 
help the people of his State and the 
Nation. 

He had a brilliant career in public 
service, first as an FBI agent, then as 
Connecticut director of the National 
Youth Administration, later as an assist- 
ant to the U.S. Attorney General for 7 
years, and after the end of World War 
II as principal prosecutor at the Nurem- 
berg trials. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with other Mem- 
bers of the House in extending my pro- 
found sympathy to Senator Dodd's 
devoted wife, Grace, and to his fine chil- 
dren. 

Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, Thomas J. 
Dodd, former Member of the House and 
Senate, died at his home in Old Lyme, 
Conn. 

Tom spent most of his adult life in 
public service, beginning as an agent for 
the FBI, Connecticut director of the 
National Youth Corps, Assistant to the 
U.S. Attorney General for 7 years, and 
the principal prosecutor at the Nurem- 
berg trials. 

Tom was elected to serve in the House 
for the First District, which I am now 
privileged to represent. He served in the 
House from 1952 to 1956. Then in 1958 
he was elected to the U.S. Senate for the 
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first of two terms and served from 1958 


to 1970. 

During Tom’s tenure in Congress he 
contributed significantly to many areas. 
His strong stand on the controversial 
issue of gun control served to highlight 
this extremely complex issue. It is a 
measure of his foresight that his work 
in drug abuse and juvenile crime have 
proved the basis for much of the work 
that is being done today in these vital 
areas, 

I am saddened by his death and to his 
wife, Grace, and his family I extend my 
deepest sympathy. 

At this point I include in my remarks 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Hartford Courant: 

THOMAS J. Dopp 

Thomas J. Dodd was described as “a gentle 
sort of man” by an interviewer some years 
ago. But beneath his soft-spoken manner 
dwelt the spirit of a fighter for causes in 
which he believed. And though he seldom 
raised his voice, he nonetheless said what he 
thought, whether it was popular with his 
party of many years, the Democrats, or any- 
one else. Perhaps that is why he often 
received more mail than any other member 
of the Senate during his two terms with that 
body, and why he once asserted that he had 
been accused of being both a left- and a 
right-winger. That his latter years were 
clouded by his Senate censure in 1967 for 
financial misconduct should not diminish 
the many contributions Mr. Dodd made both 
to his state and his nation. 

Many of the crusades upon which Mr. Dodd 
embarked first focused nation-wide attention 
upon conditions and issues which were to 
become uppermost in our priorities. Juvenile 
delinquency, drug-abuse, civil rights, crime 
and gun controls were among these. Always 
an advocate of justice, law and order since 
his days with the Division of Investigation, 
the forerunner of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Mr. Dodd knew at first-hand 
crime's causes and effects. His experience as 
state director of the National Youth Admin- 
istration helping young persons to get jobs 
and training during the Depression, surely 
gained him insight to understanding their 
problems, adding expertise to his chairing 
the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency. From that position he contributed 
his knowledge to formulation of bills to stem 
delinquency and drug abuse. 

Other distinctions in Mr. Dodd’s long career 
of public service must include his leading 
the International Military Tribunal’s case 
against 21 major World War IT criminals at 
Nuremberg which gained him a Presidential 
citation, the Medal of Freedom and, from 
Italian President Gronchi in 1958, that na- 
tion’s Commander of the Order of Merit. 

Soon after his election by Connecticut’s 
First District to the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Dodd received the unusual honor for a 
junior Congressman of being named to the 
House Foreign Aid Committee. And he served 
his nation overseas as a representative to 
Latin America and to the Congo. In addition, 
Mr. Dodd worked for years toward passage 
or the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty and was an 
avid adherent of Mr. Nixon’s Vietnam policy 
collecting and delivering petitions of sup- 
port from some 40,000 Connecticut residents 
last year. 

Thus, he lived, a man committed to public 
life, proud of his patriotism and proud to 
serve his country, selecting what he thought 
was right, no matter what the party affilia- 
tion of its other proponents, and giving no 
quarter until he had seen the cause through 
to the end. Thomas J. Dodd must be remem- 
bered for that while Connecticut and the 
nation mourn the loss of a tireless worker for 
its good as he saw it. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous material on the sub- 
ject of the late Senator Dodd. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO CREATE A NEW U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. EDMONDSON), 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
America has no more valuable natural 
resources than its youth. From them 
come the leaders of our Nation for 
each succeeding generation. Adequate 
support of the training and preparation 
of our children to meet the challenges 
of society in their later years should, 
therefore, be a matter of the highest 
priority for the U.S. Government. 

Today, I am introducing legislation 
which will create a new U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, presided over by a 
Secretary of Education appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Without doubt, the policies of how to 
finance and support our education pro- 
grams, beginning with the preschool 
training and continuing through the 
graduate level of higher education, 
should be subjects which deserves Cabi- 
net level attention. 

With a separate advocate of educa- 
tional causes in the President's Cabinet, 
I sincerely believe we will begin to see 
the type of commitment to education 
in this country which is absolutely es- 
sential to the preparation of national 
leaders for every walk of life. 

It is my strong personal belief that 
only through achieving excellence in our 
education system will we eventually be 
able to deal effectively with problems 
that confront our Nation. The enact- 
ment of legislation to create a separate 
Federal Department of Education will 
evidence the Congress’ commitment to 
this goal and I urge this body’s favorable 
and prompt consideration of this meas- 
ure. 

Mr. Speaker, the support for a new 
U.S. Department of Education is wide- 
spread in my own State of Oklahoma, 
and I would like to include in the RECORD 
at this point a representative sample of 
several letters I have already received 
on the subject: 


OKLAHOMA CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 


May 21, 1971. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. EDMONDSON: The Oklahoma Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers requests your 
support of HR 2356, a bill to create a Cab- 
inet Department of Education, We feel that 
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this would help put education first among 
national concerns. 

Our states are being pushed harder and 
harder to finance public education. Conse- 
quently, all states are going to be depend- 
ing more on federal funding for public 
schools. 

We feel a separate Department of Educa- 
tion can and will give better direction for 
our growing educational problems. Federal 
education programs are included not only 
under the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare bureaucracy but, in addition, 
are spread through scores of other federal 
agencies including Labor and National De- 
fense Departments, Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, and the National Science Foun- 
dation, 

Now is the time to raise education to its 
rightful place in the nation’s priorities. 
Thank you for your favorable consideration 
of this bill. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, CLEVELAND RODGERS, 
Legislative Chairman, OCPT. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1971. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE EDMONDSON: As you 
are aware thousands of letters are being sent 
to President Nixon asking for a Cabinet De- 
partment of Education. 

We appreciate your leadership in this and 
other areas and know you will continue to 
assist educators, parents, and interested cit- 
izens in this effort. 

Sincerely, 
JUANITA KDD, 
Director. 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., April 8, 1971. 
Hon. ED EDMONDSON, 
U.S. Congressman, Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN EDMONDSON: Enclosed 
is a copy of a letter which I have mailed to 
President Nixon. We have no more impor- 
tant business in the nation than to educate 
our young people and to prepare them for 
the problems ahead. This can best be done if 
we have dedicated men and women serving 
through a Department of Education with the 
full importance of a cabinet-level position. 

It is to be hoped that you would agree con- 
cerning the importance of a National Depart- 
ment of Education and that you would be 
willing to urge the President to develop such 
& department. 

Sincerely, 
Davip HALL, 
Governor. 


SOUTH CENTRAL SAFETY 
EDUCATION INSTITUTE, 
Edmond, Okla., May 17, 1971. 
Hon. ED EDMONDSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN EDMONDSON: I strongly 
urge the consideration that a separate cabi- 
net Department of Education be established. 

At the present time, education at both the 
public school level and the higher education 
level are in dire need in many areas. It is 
believed that education should be one of the 
first among the national concerns. I believe 
that massive federal funding for education 
is needed in obtaining the desired outcomes 
and goals set forth in this area. 

Your interest for supporting this type of 
legislation is urgently requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. D. SHEPHERD, 

Chairman, Safety Education Department. 


June 8, 1971 
CHANGING FEDERAL FARM TRUCK 
R 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Price) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to introduce legislation to deny the 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety of the 
Federal Highway Administration author- 
ity to regulate farm trucks and drivers. 
Joining me in this endeavor are Repre- 
sentatives Les Aspirin of Wisconsin; Omar 
BURLESON, of Texas; JoHN N. HAPPY 
Camp, of Oklahoma; JoHN Dowpy, of 
Texas; O. C. FISHER, of Texas; MIKE 
McCormack, of Washington; JOHN 
MELCHER, of Montana; ALBERT QUIE, of 
Minnesota; WILLIAM Roy, of Kansas; 
KEITH SEsELIUS, of Kansas; GARNER 
SHRIVER, of Kansas; and Larry WINN, 
JR., of Kansas. 

Those of use who are concerned about 
this issue have been working with appro- 
priate officials in the Department of 
Transportation and the Department of 
Agriculture in an effort to get the execu- 
tive branch to rescind their regulations 
in the farm truck and driver area. That 
these efforts have borne fruit is evidenced 
by the DOT announcement earlier today 
that the Department intends to revise 
its commercial vehicle qualification regu- 
lations insofar as they apply to drivers 
of certain vehicles controlled and op- 
erated by farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, the specifics of the De- 
partment’s revisions have yet to be pub- 
lished. I am advised, however, that a 
formal filing of a Notice of Proposed 
Rule Making in the Federal Register will 
be made within a week or 10 days. It is 
my hope that the Department of Trans- 
portation will act to remedy the prob- 
lems their regulations have created for 
the farmers of this Nation. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, I think the 
bill I am introducing today will have 
singular value in helping resolve this 
troublesome issue because it will help 
define the broad limits of the problems 
at hand and will give the legislative 
branch a firm basis on which to act if 
the executive branch fails to set its 
regulatory devices in order. 

My bill will relieve farmers, farm co- 
operatives, and custom combine opera- 
tors from all driver qualification regula- 
tions that were recently promulgated by 
the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety of 
the Federal Highway Administration. At 
the present time farmers, farm coopera- 
tives, and custom operators are regu- 
lated with regard to: Farm truckdriver 
age limits; mental, physical and driver 
test requirements; truck sizes and weight 
limitations; and stringent recordkeeping 
requirements. With regard to the latter, 
farmers are required to develop and 
maintain extensive records on driver-age 
qualifications, driver traffic records, and 
employment records. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment farmers 
have enough problems without Federal 
bureaucrats adding to them by enforc- 
ing unreasonable regulations. Unless the 
present regulations are changed or sub- 
stantially modified by the Department 
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of Transportation, daytime farmers will 
be forced to become nighttime book- 
keepers. Moreover, from my lifelong as- 
sociation with farming and ranching, I 
know most of these regulations to be 
ill conceived, ill advised, and inappro- 
priate. 

In theory, the Federal regulations are 
supposed to promote safety, but instead 
they promote waste and inefficiency. I 
say waste because these very same areas 
are. for the most part, already ade- 
quately covered by State laws. I say 
inefficiency because in operation these 
regulations prevent the farmer from de- 
voting his full attention and energies 
to the problems of farming; and believe 
me, anyone who thinks being a success- 
ful farmer is an easy job just does not 
know what he is talking about. 

Another aspect of these Federal regu- 
lations disturb me greatly; namely, any 
regulations successfully promulgated by 
the DOT in this area will, in all prob- 
ability, serve as models or minimum 
standards for future State enactments. 
Thus to the extent the States follow the 
lead of the Federal Government, think- 
ing the Federal Government is in the 
best position to know about farm truck 
and driver regulations, to that extent 
the States will be surrendering their 
autonomy to the Government bureau- 
crats who draft these regulations. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the fact that the 
Department of Transportation appears 
to be taken a more enlightened view of 
the problems inherent in Federal regula- 
tion of farm trucks and drivers, I think 
the interests of the farmers of this Na- 


tion would be best served if this whole 
matter were lifted out of the Depart- 
ment and turned over to the several 
States, where it belongs. For this reason, 
I urge my colleagues to support this pro- 
posal and expedite its passage. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. In 
1869 Cleveland Abbe issued America’s 
pioneer weather forecasts which were 
based on telegraphic reports. The world- 
renowned astronomer and meteorologist 
was born in New York in 1838. 


OPERATION HELPING HAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Hosmer) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on two 
previous occasions I elaborated about a 
joint civilian-U.S. Navy program called 
Operation Helping Hand. Today, I would 
like to focus my remarks on a particular 
aspect of the program; namely, the con- 
struction of dependent shelters. 

At the present time a need exists for 
construction of 27,000 such shelters at 
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various naval bases throughout South 
Vietnam. 

This need was brought about, in part, 
by the tremendous expansion of the Viet- 
namese Navy in just a very short period 
of time. Two years ago, the Vietnamese 
Navy had fewer than 500 craft and only 
17,000 personnel. However, as a result of 
the U.S. Navy’s ACTOV—accelerated 
turnover to the Vietnamese—program, 
its assets and personnel strength have 
more than doubled and today the Viet- 
namese Navy ranks among the 10 largest 
in the world. It has a fleet of more than 
1,000 riverine craft and ships and a per- 
sonnel strength of almost 40,000. 

On the surface it would appear that 
our Navy has done all that is possible to 
assist the Vietnamese Navy in its fight 
against Communist aggression. But this 
vast growth within the Vietnamese Navy 
caused some critical problems that our 
Navy is determined to resolve before 
leaving South Vietnam. 

Not only is it impossible for the Viet- 
namese navymen to bring their families 
to their duty stations, but they are forced 
to leave them behind in the only place 
they can afford—a shabby dwelling lo- 
cated in the midst of a community of 
squalor. 

We are all very familiar with housing 
problems for we are faced with it in every 
region of the country. The housing situa- 
tion in our own Navy leaves a lot to be 
desired. However, comparing our situa- 
tion with that in Vietnam is like com- 
paring apples with oranges. To the Viet- 
namese, the family is the foundation of 
their society, and to separate the family 
is to take away part of one’s life. 

Notwithstanding the close family rela- 
tionship, it is virtually impossible to ex- 
pect a Vietnamese sailor to function ef- 
fectively in any aspect of the war when 
he is constantly worried about his de- 
pendents. Moreover, when the $32-a- 
month salary of an average sailor is 
compared to the $200 received by a Sai- 
gon taxi driver, one begins to wonder 
why he is even fighting. 

Realizing the adversity of the situa- 
tion and the fact that it threatens the 
success of our entire Vietnamization pro- 
gram, U.S. Navy advisers began assist- 
ing in the construction of dependent 
shelters. Construction has begun at 24 
bases with 1,914 units completed and 
another 1,100 under construction at this 
time. Appropriated funds of the two 
navies will finance only 10,500 units, 
leaving a balance of about 17,000 units 
still unfunded. 

At some bases excess barracks build- 
ings are being converted into apart- 
ment dwellings. Where unused structures 
are not available for conversion, units 
are being built from the ground up. The 
houses are constructed primarily of 
laterite brick blocks produced at several 
locations in Vietnam, and contain ap- 
proximately 500 square feet of living 
space. Since much of the material is ob- 
tained through donation and excess 
stock, the average cost of each unit is a 
modest $600. 

This is just another example of the 
dedication, resourcefulness, and ingenu- 
ity being performed by our sailors in 
Vietnam, This effort, which they have 
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become so deeply involved in during the 
past 2 years, is most commendable and 
I wish to say, on behalf of all Americans: 
“Well done—continue the march.” 


DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION BILL— 
PART II 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Asprn) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, soon the 
House will debate and vote on the De- 
fense authorization bill. At that time, I 
will submit an amendment to limit the 
authorization for fiscal year 1972 to the 
level authorized for fiscal year 1971. 

As reported out by the Armed Services 
Committee, the authorization bill re- 
quests a significant increase over the 
amount authorized for the current fiscal 
year. This is partly because the bill con- 
tains a substantial increase in naval ves- 
sel procurement, the same amount re- 
quested by the administration. 

The increase of about $615 million 
over the amount authorized for fiscal 
year 1971 represents a real increase of 
about $485 million over the amount au- 
thorized for the current fiscal year and 
about $730 million over the amount actu- 
ally appropriated for fiscal year 1971. 
However, a critical examination of the 
administration’s request and the com- 
mittee report will show that this increase 
is not warranted. In fact, a reduction in 
ship construction would be compatible 
with the administration's own recom- 
mended force levels for fiscal year 1972 
and naval force requirements. 

Modernization cannot be considered in 
the absence of force levels. As naval force 
levels have been reduced over the past 
several years, the older, World War II 
vessels have been retired. With fewer 
ships to replace, there should be less need 
for new ships. Yet, what we are observ- 
ing in the fiscal year 1972 budget is a 
sharp increase in requests for naval ves- 
sel procurement at a time when the rec- 
ommended naval force levels are still de- 
clining. 

The prevailing assumption that we 
must keep abreast of the Soviets and in- 
crease naval vessel procurement because 
they do is simplistic and misleading. The 
Soviet Union and the United States have 
different objectives and missions for their 
naval forces, and each is confronted with 
a different set of problems. For example, 
the United States needs naval forces in 
deploying and supporting land and tacti- 
cal air forces overseas; the Soviets do not 
need naval forces for this purpose. On the 
other hand, the Soviets have a limited 
number of year-round ocean ports where- 
as we have ready access to two oceans. 

As shown below, about $1.5 billion in 
fiscal year 1972 or almost half of the 
naval vessel procurement included in the 
authorization bill is for two programs— 
the high-speed nuclear submarine SSN- 
688 and the new class of antisubma- 
rine warfare—ASW—destroyers DD—963. 
Both programs could be greatly reduced 
or even terminated after the fiscal year 
1971 buy. The number of SSN’s and ASW 
destroyers funded through fiscal year 
1971 is enough to counter even the most 
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pessimistic assumptions concerning the 
future quantity and quality of Soviet sub- 
marines. A tabulation follows: 

{In millions of dollars] 
SSN-688: 


The request for the authorization of 
five SNN’s in fiscal year 1972 is consistent 
with the Navy’s publicly stated force ob- 
jective of 105 SSN’s. To reach this goal 
we must replace conventional subma- 
rines with nuclear submarines on a 1- 
for-1 basis at the rate of 5 per year until 
the late seventies. But this force objective 
of 105 SSN’s is based neither on an eval- 
uation of the Soviet submarine threat 
nor an analysis of submarine barrier 
operations and requirements. It is largely 
derived from force levels inherited from 
the late 1940’s. 

The number of attack submarine we 
need to counter the Soviet submarine 
threat is or should be dictated by geog- 
raphy. There is an optimum number of 
submarines which can be stationed as 
barriers in particular areas in the world. 
More submarines do not improve the ef- 
fectiveness of given barriers and in fact, 
may impair their capability to intercept 
submarines. This is true regardless of the 
number of Soviet submarines which may 
attempt to penetrate the barrier. 

Likewise, increases in Soviet subma- 
rine capability, particularly, increased 
speed and lower noise levels, does not al- 
ter the attack submarine requirement. 
A Soviet submarine attempting to pene- 
trate a submarine barrier will go slow to 
make as little noise as possible. And the 
best way to counter the new, quieter So- 
viet submarines is to improve our detec- 
tion capability rather than buy more 
ASW platforms. Even if the Soviets pre- 
deployed most of their submarines prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities, we would 
not need more submarines. Land- and 
sea-based ASW aircraft and escort ships 
would first engage the Soviet subma- 
rines. But eventually the Soviet subma- 
rines must return to port, and to do so, 
they must transit the submarine barriers. 

Based on such a geographic analysis 
of submarine barrier requirements, for- 
mer Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara concluded that a total of 60— 
not 105—“first-class” SSN’s was needed. 
More than 60 have already been author- 
ized. The buy through fiscal year 1971 
provides for 69 SSN’s for ASW opera- 
tions. Since the first SSN was commis- 
sioned in 1954 and submarines have a 
useful life of about 28 years, no replace- 
ment would be needed until the late sev- 
enties. Moreover, most of the conven- 
tional attack submarines could be re- 
tired now. And most important the five 
new SSN’s requested in this year’s au- 
thorization bill could be cut from the 
budget. 

The authorization bill also includes 
about $600 million for construction of 
seven more DD-963 ASW destroyers. 
This new class destroyer is designed for 
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offensive and defensive task group oper- 
ations including the hunting and killing 
of enemy submarines. How many ASW 
escorts we need, including the DD—963, is 
determined or should be determined by 
the number of forces they are assigned 
to protect—specifically, carrier task 
forces. 

The original DD-963 program ap- 
proved in fiscal year 1969 was for 30 
ships. At that time there were 15 attack 
carriers—CVA’s—and four ASW car- 
riers—CVS’s—for a total of 19 carriers. 

But before 1980 the carrier force level 
will drop to at most 12 even assuming 
another nuclear attack carrier—CVAN— 
is approved. Currently, there are eight 
Forrestal-class conventional carriers, the 
nuclear-powered Enterprise and two 
CVAN’s under construction which will be 
under 30 years old—the useful life of a 
naval surface ship—by 1980. The CVS’s 
are approaching 30 years old and no re- 
placements are planned. In fact, the 
Navy is already testing a new CV concept 
whereby both attack and ASW aircraft 
would operate from the existing CVA’s. 
Thus, the number of carrier task forces 
to be protected by escort ships has 
dropped from 19 to 11 or 12. 

Terminating the DD-963 at the end 
of the fiscal year 1971 buy, brings to nine 
the number of ships authorized. However, 
for a 12-carrier force, no more than nine 
DD-963’s are needed because of the 
capability of other escorts currently in 
the force and authorized to date. Termi- 
nating the DD —963’s would create a 
shortage of escorts having the single 
ASW capability. However, since there is 
an excess in the more expensive dual- 
capable antiair/antisubmarine warfare— 
AAW/ASW—escorts, the shortfall can be 
rectified by assigning a greater percent- 
age of AAW/ASW escorts to these roles. 

Although we probably would not buy 
such additional AAW/ASW escorts for 
this purpose, having an excess capability 
in this area is not altogether undesirable, 
given the nature and extent of our re- 
quirements. And the seven new DD-963’s 
requested in the authorization bill can 
be eliminated from the budget. 

Mr. Speaker, these two programs to- 
gether cost $1.5 billion. My amendment 
would cut $1.9 billion from this year’s 
budget. But my amendment would not 
cut specific programs. Rather it would 
impose a ceiling on the overall authoriza- 
tion. Certainly a significant portion of 
that reduction could come from cutting 
the SSN-688 and DD—-963 programs with- 
out jeopardizing our capability to coun- 
ter the Soviet naval threat. 


WHY DOES NOT PRESIDENT NIXON 
CARE WHAT THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE THINK? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, a pair 
of public opinion polls published over 
the weekend vividly illustrate how 
strongly the American people feel about 
the need to bring the Indochina war to 
an immediate halt. 

A nationwide survey by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, known as the 
Gallup poll, shows 61 percent of all per- 
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sons interviewed believe the United 
States made a mistake sending troops to 
fight in Vietnam, while only 28 percent 
feel it was not a mistake and 11 percent 
are undecided. This represents a complete 
reversal of opinion from 5% years ago, 
according to Dr. Gallup. 

This comes on top of an earlier Gallup 
poll survey indicating 73 percent of the 
citizens of this Nation feel we should 
withdraw all our troops by the end of this 
year. 

And yet the President persists in 
claiming the support of the American 
people for his war policies. He refuses 
to set a withdrawal date because, he says, 
he is protecting our withdrawing troops 
and does not want to leave them defense- 
less. However, many of our combat troops 
are gone and the majority of those re- 
maining are support forces—hardly what 
you would want to beat off a major enemy 
offensive, if you really expected one. 

The President says he will keep troops 
in Southeast Asia until the Communists 
release their last American prisoner. 

Another reason, I suspect, the Presi- 
dent wants to keep troops in Vietnam 
against the will of the American people is 
to support the unrepresentative and re- 
actionary Thieu-Ky regime, and help 
win reelection for President Thieu in this 
fall’s Vietnamese elections—an election, 
incidentally, which Thieu has practically 
guaranteed for himself by railroading 
preferential legislation through the Na- 
tional Assembly to stifle the competition. 

What really are President Nixon’s 
reasons for wanting to keep U.S. troops 
in Southeast Asia when the American 
people want them brought home? 

Is the President telling us everything? 
Is he falling into the the same fatal cred- 
ibility gap that helped bring about Lyn- 
don Johnson’s downfall? 

There may be a clue in a survey con- 
ducted recently in California. Residents 
of that State listed President Nixon and 
Gov. Ronald Reagan as the public offi- 
cials they trusted least. 

A random sample of residents was 
asked to rate various public officials on 
their honesty. The results showed 58 per- 
cent felt the President “sometimes does 
not tell everything” or is “often untruth- 
ful,” while 41 percent said he is “com- 
pletely open and truthful” or “truthful 
considering his responsibilities.” It is 
worth noting that it is similar to the 58 
percent and 39 percent figures given for 
President Johnson. 

I am including published reports of 
both polls in the RECORD: 

[From the Washington Post, June 6, 1971] 
THe GALLUP POLL: 61 PERCENT OF AMERICANS 
Now BELIEVE ENTRY IN VIETNAM War Was 

MISTAKE 

(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J.—The proportion of Amer- 
icans who think it was a mistake to become 
involved in Vietnam has reached an all-time 
high of 6 in 10—a complete reversal of 
opinion from five and one-half years ago. 

In the latest nationwide survey, 61 per 
cent of all persons interviewed believe the 
U.S. made a mistake sending troops to Viet- 
nam, compared to 28 per cent who say we 
did not make a mistake and 11 per cent who 
are undecided. 

In January, 59 per cent said they be- 
lieved the Vietnam involvement was a mis- 
take, with 31 per cent disagreeing and 10 
per cent expressing no opinion. 
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In the first survey on the issue, conducted 
in August, 1965, the comparable percentages 
were 24 per cent, 61 per cent and 15 per cent 
undecided. 

Republicans during the last five and one- 
half years have changed their views about 
U.S. involvement to almost the same extent 
as Democrats. 

In the survey reported today, a total of 
1,502 persons, 18 and older, was interviewed 
in person by Gallup interviewers in more 
than 300 scientifically selected localities 
across the nation. Interviewing was con- 
ducted May 7 through 10. This question was 
asked in the latest survey and in 21 pre- 
vious surveys taken since August, 1965: 

In view of the developments since we en- 
tered the fighting in Vietnam, do you think 
the U.S. made a mistake sending troops to 
fight in Vietnam? 

The following table shows the dramatic 
change in the percentage of those who said 
“yes.” 


August 1965 


E 


De 

Independents_ 
21 to 39 years_ 
30 to 49 years. 
50 and over... 
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Source: 1971, American Institute of Public Opinion. 


REAGAN, Nixon Run Low In TRUTH POLL 


San Francisco, June §.—The public offi- 
cials least trusted by California residents to 
tell the whole truth, are Gov. Ronald Reagan 
and President Nixon, the Mervin D. Field 
State Poll reported Friday. 

Of a random sample of residents asked 
to rate various public officials on their hon- 
esty; 59 per cent felt Reagan “sometimes 
doesn't tell everything” or is “often untruth- 
ful,” while 38 per cent answered he was 
“completely open and truthful” or “truthful 
considering his responsibilities.” 

The vote on Nixon was 58 per cent doubt- 
ers and 41 per cent trusters—close to the 
58 and 39 per cent figures for former Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson. 

Sens. Alan Cranston and John Tunney, 
both Democrats, inspired more trust than 
doubt—Cranston 40 and 31 per cent and 
Tunney 44 and 30. 


TIDELANDS DISPUTE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. HÉBERT) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I inserted in the Record an article 
from the Times Picayune of New Orleans 
on the tidelands controversy. I have 
since discussed this matter with my 
friend and colleague, the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Boccs), and today we 
join in inserting in the Recorp a timely 
and perceptive editorial which appeared 
in the Times Picayune of June 6, 1971. 

Mr. Boccs and I have had long experi- 
ence with all phases of the tidelands con- 
troversy, a dispute over more than $1.7 
billion in mineral royalties from con- 
tested sea bottoms and, in a larger sense, 
a dispute between the Federal Govern- 
ment and coastal States over the sharing 
of revenues from offshore mineral 
production. 
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In its editorial, the Times Picayune 
proposes that all phases of this con- 
troversy be resolved and that the time- 
honored formula by which the Federal 
Government shares the revenues from 
Federal lands within State boundaries be 
applied to the revenues from the 
tidelands. 

This would be a just and equitable set- 
tlement of a controversy which has been 
permitted to continue too long. 

Mr. Boccs and I are inserting the edi- 
torial in the Recorp and commending it 
to the attention of our colleagues. 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, PLEASE END TIDE- 

LANDS DISPUTE 

Forty-three years ago The Times-Picayune 
directed an urgent appeal to the Congress of 
the United States. We asked that states be 
relieved of responsibility for controlling 
floods of the Mississippi river and its major 
tributaries. 

The Congress responded magnificently. 
Since adoption of the Flood Control Act of 
May, 1928, there has been no major flood in 
the lower valley. Instead of relying solely on 
levees to contain streams within their beds, 
the United States has built floodways, spill- 
ways, reservoirs, cutoffs and other flood con- 
trol works which could not have been built 
by the states, acting independently. 

Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas and other states along banks of the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio and other major 
rivers tried for years to carry the burden of 
controlling a gigantic volume of water that 
originated in 31 states. One of the nation’s 
worst natural disasters, the catastrophic 
flood of 1927, demonstrated beyond question 
that the separate states could not control 
national streams effectively. 

The federal government lifted from the 
states the burden of attempting to prevent 
major floods and has discharged its respon- 
sibility with amazing success. 

Today The Times-Picayune makes another 
appeal to the Congress. It is for legislation 
which we believe is required in simple jus- 
tice to 30 states whose shores touch the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Great Lakes. It is legislation 
which, in our opinion, will be a credit to all 
states. 

This legislation would end inequities and 
bring to a happy conclusion generation-old 
differences between the federal government 
and states. 

Just as the federal government is better 
able to control major floods than are the 
separate states, those states can better han- 
dle many local problems than can Washing- 
ton. 

Today Louisiana is bearing the burden of 
educating children of its residents who work 
on oil, gas, sulphur and salt rigs far out in 
the Gulf of Mexico. It pays the cost of build- 
ing roads on which those workmen ride to 
boats or to helicopters which transport them 
to offshore platforms or drilling barges. It 
provides police and fire protection of them 
and their families. It performs health, li- 
brary and countless other costly services for 
them. 

Louisiana receives no revenue from min- 
erals produced by most of the wells drilled 
under waters off its coast. Equipment used 
to drill these wells is not assessed for pur- 
poses of state ad valorem taxation. The state 
collects no sales taxes on supplies delivered 
to the drilling sites. Louisiana does not re- 
ceive severance tax from minerals produced 
by these wells. This condition has encour- 
aged exploitation of offshore ofl and gas 
fields to the detriment of inshore flelds, from 
which states receive substantial severance 
taxes. 

Large royalties and bonuses from offshore 
production go to the federal treasury or to 
an escrow fund, ownership of which has long 
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been in dispute. This fund totals more than 
$1.7 billion and is rising. The larger it be- 
comes, the more serious become state-fed- 
eral differences. 

Before oil was discovered off the shores 
of California and Louisiana there were no 
serious differences between the federal gov- 
ernment and the coastal states. There was 
considerable drilling for oil in shallow waters 
near the coasts of several states before 
World War II. The first well in the Gulf of 
Mexico off Louisiana was completed Sept. 9, 
1947. 

Federal interest, or lack thereof, in off- 
shore drilling rights had been manifested 
on Dec. 22, 1933, when the late Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes, in reply to ap- 
plications to drill offshore wells, wrote, “I 
find no authority of law under which any 
right can be granted to you to establish 
your proposed structures in the ocean out- 
side the 3-mile limit of the jurisdiction of 
the State of California, nor am I advised 
that any other branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment has such authority.” Mr. Ickes con- 
ceded to the states title to lands within the 
3-mile limit. 

By 1937, Mr. Ickes had changed his mind. 
His reversal of opinion precipitated a con- 
flict of interests between individuals hold- 
ing oil leases from the State of California 
and other individuals who wanted the fed- 
eral government to grant them leases for the 
same property. 

Legal battles which seemed interminable 
have been fought since that time. The United 
States Supreme Court in 1947 held that the 
central government had “paramount rights” 
to offshore lands of California even within 
the 3-mile limit, By June, 1950, similar de- 
cisions affected Texas and Louisiana, 

The Congress in May, 1953, enacted legis- 
lation to confirm state control of lands with- 
in their “historic boundaries.” The United 
States Supreme Court in May, 1960, decided 
that the historic boundaries of Florida and 
Texas extended three leagues, or 1044 miles, 
from their coasts and the historic boundaries 
of other coastal states three miles from their 
coasts. 

This decision left unanswered many ques- 
tions—among them: precisely where is the 
coast of Louisiana or the coast of California 
or the coast of Florida? 

Countless hearings have been held by mas- 
ters and commissions set up to settle differ- 
ences between the state and federal govern- 
ments, 

Serious differences persist. In our opinion 
they will not be resolved by further litiga- 
tion, by further hearings before masters or 
by other procedure than action by Congress. 

The United States has a long-honored 
formula covering the sharing of revenues 
from federal lands within state boundaries. 
Since 1970 the states’ percentage of revenues 
from oil and gas produced from federal lands 
within all but one state has been 37.5 per 
cent. The exception, Alaska, receives 90 per 
cent. 

A division of 62.5 per cent to the federal 
government and 37.5 per cent to adjacent 
states of revenue from offshore lands claimed 
by the federal government, in our opinion, 
would be eminently fair settlement of the 
tidelands differences. 

The national administration acknowledges 
that ability of the feredal government to 
collect revenues exceeds that of most of the 
local governments. There is feast in Wash- 
ington; famine in Albany, Sacramento, Baton 
Rouge and other state capitals. 

Congress can end a grievous inequity by 
sharing with coastal states revenues being 
obtained, and to be obtained, from offshore 
lands claimed by the federal government in 
the same manner that it shares with Mon- 
tana, Utah, New Mexico and many other 
states revenues from federal lands within 
their borders. 

We urge prompt enactment of legisiation 
to achieve this worthy objective. 
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SERVICE ADDICTION CAUSES 
HEARTACHE 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I received a letter from a mother 
whose 24-year-old son became a drug ad- 
dict in service in Vietnam. Since his hon- 
orable discharge from the Army on 
March 7, the boy has not been success- 
fully treated for his addiction, either in 
civilian or in VA facilities. The case of 
this young man, all too typical among 
recently released servicemen today, is a 
dramatic statement of the bankruptcy of 
current policy, the inadequacy of pres- 
ent facilities and the immediate need for 
an intelligent revamping of the present 
system for treating military drug addicts. 

My approach toward the military drug 
problem, as presented in H.R. 8216, the 
Armed Forces Drug Abuse Control Act of 
1971, which I refiled last week with 46 
cosponsors, is to retain servicemen in the 
Armed Forces until they are free from 
addiction. If the Army had recognized its 
responsibility toward the particular 
young man discussed in the letter from 
his distressed mother, he would be ac- 
tively engaged in an inservice treatment 
program and his family would feel con- 
fident that he was receiving intelligently 
administered care. He would not be free 
to refuse the rehabilitative care offered 
him and when he was discharged from 
the Army, he would not longer be ad- 
dicted to drugs. 

I would like to insert this very moving 
letter from a concerned mother in the 
Recorp at this point, along with a highly 
appropriate Memorial Day editorial: 

Dear Sir: My 24-year old son enlisted in 
the Regular Army at 18, and spent over three 
and one-half (3%) years, of his 2 enlist- 
ments, in Viet Nam as an Army medic. He 
returned to our home on March 8th after 
being processed through the above-named 
discharge center in 6 hours and was released 
with an honorable discharge and a certificate 
stating he was “physically qualified for 
separation or for reenlistment within 3 
months, etc.” However, he came home ad- 
dicted to heroin and entered the country 
carrying almost pure heroin with him. 

On April 1, 1971, three weeks after his re- 
turn home, the local police picked him up 
on suspicion and persuaded him to admit 
himself to the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital in East Orange, New Jersey, under 
threat of arrest if he didn’t go through their 
prescribed treatment. The hospital released 
him on April 27th to a local Day Top center 
for drug rehabilitation. After three weeks 
there under a 10-4 daily program, while re- 
siding here at home, he has refused to return 
there. The VA told me they have no place 
to send him for the further rehabilitation 
he needs, since Congress has appropriated no 
funds necessary to set up badly needed drug 
rehabilitation centers. 

This should have been an Army problem, 
since they knew in Viet Nam that he was on 
drugs. He spent 3 days in January in a hos- 
pital in Cam Ranh Bay and was told to re- 
turn to his job and if he complained he would 
be arrested or could take a discharge. Now 
that he is out of service, the problem has 
been laid in the lap of the local civilian 
authorities and the VA, but first of all, me. 
As a lay person observing his actions, I’m 
convinced he needs further rehabilitation. I 
have two younger sons here at home for whom 
he is setting no example. 

My son has been dehumanized and brutal- 
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ized by what he has done and seen as an 
Army medic over three and one-half years in 
Viet Nam. He was not a drug addict when 
he enlisted in the Army at 18. I feel the Army 
released him illegally and should bear the 
responsibility for it. They have shifted the 
burden to me, primarily, the one who will be 
sought out as he continues his aimless 
wandering. Surely this is not an isolated 
case, but it did happen and can happen 
again to many more American families. In 
light of the above, and in the best interest 
of the United States, I feel funds should be 
appropriated immediately for an emergency 
program to rehabilitate “a new kind of war 
casualty, the dope addict.” 

I would be interested in an answer from 
you as to what help can be expected from 
the United States government and what 
course of action you would suggest, if this 
were your son. 

[From the Trenton (N.J.) Sunday Times 
Advertiser, May 30, 1971] 


New KınD Or War VICTIM 


Or this Memorial Day, the seyenth of the 
Vietnam era, it is fitting to pause and think 
of the young Americans who have been the 
victims of that terrible war. 

Let us mourn the 45,183 who have died 
in action there. 

Let us reflect on the tens of thousands more 
who will carry the scars of the war to their 
graves—the b)inded, the mutilated, the crip- 
pled, the brain-damaged. 

And, on this Memorial Day, let us ponder 
the tragedy of a new kind of casualty— 
new to this war and to all U.S. wars. 

This is the dope addict. 

Thanks to rampant government corrup- 
tion, to the easy availability of cheap and 
powerful heroin, and to maddening boredom 
among the troops, addiction is sweeping the 
U.S. Army in Southeast Asia like an epidemic. 

A Congressional investigating team has 
estimated that from 30,000 to 40,000 service- 
men in Vietnam are heroin addicts. This is 
an astounding 10 to 15 percent of all the 
GI's in that country. 

The dead of Vietnam cannot be brought 
back. They can only be given the same pro- 
found honor and respect due the American 
dead in other, more “popular” wars. They, 
like their predecessors at Iwo Jima and Bel- 
leau Wood and Missionary Ridge, did all their 
country asked of them—to the last full meas- 
ure of devotion. 

The wounded are, we must assume, getting 
the best available medical and rehabilitative 
care, to salvage what can be salvaged of their 
lives. They must continue to get it. 

But the nation has not yet come to grips 
with the new and staggering revelations 
about dope addiction—a tragedy that will 
reach into every corner of the land for years 
and years to come if these young addicts 
come home and turn to crime, as they in- 
variably will to sustain their agonizing habit. 

The House investigators have urged that 
the Army be required to identify, through 
urinalysis, the heroin addicts among the 
Vietnam veterans and keep them in the 
Army until cured. Those who could not be 
cured in the Army would be certified to VA 
hospitals for three years of treatment and 
rehabilitation. 

The team also called on President Nixon 
to take personal charge of the U.S. effort to 
bring an end to the illegal international 
traffic in narcotics “and commit the full 
resources of the country to that battle.” 

These things constitute the very least that 
& nation alert to the imperatives of simple 
humanity—and of its own self-interest— 
should do. But beyond that, the words of 
Stewart Alsop, long-time hawk on Vietnam, 
writing in Newsweek, should be heeded: 

“The bulk of (the U.S.) army must be 
withdrawn from Vietnam quickly and ur- 
gently, for the same reason that people in a 
burning house have to be gotten out quickly 
and urgently.” 
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PENTAGON DRAGS ITS FEET ON 
DRUG STATISTICS 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to refile H.R. 8216, the Armed 
Forces Drug Abuse Control Act of 1971, 
with the cosponsorship of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. MACDONALD) 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. DENT). Last week, I was pleased to 
include as cosponsors the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Murpxy), a principal 
author of an important study entitled 
“The World Heroin Problem,” recent- 
ly presented to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. The addition of these three 
colleagues brings the total number of 
cosponsors of my bill to 49. A number of 
other Members have also filed the bill 
separately. I wish to thank my colleagues 
for their enthusiastic support of a bill 
which makes a serious effort to deal with 
the escalating drug abuse problem with- 
in the Armed Forces. 

As a part of my effort to acquire stat- 
istical information from the Pentagon 
regarding the extent of this epidemic in 
the Armed Forces, I have requested from 
the Secretary of Defense, Melvin Laird, 
copies of hospital utilization reports 
which are compiled in the field every 
month and contain information on the 
number of drug addicts in the services in 
Vietnam. On May 21, Mr. Everett G. 
Hopson, special assistant on drug abuse 
control in the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, responded to my re- 
quest and stated that since the infor- 
mation had to be obtained from the 
field, I could expect an answer in “ap- 
proximately 14 days.” That 14 days has 
now come and gone, and no information 
is forthcoming. 

On June 4, I wrote again to Mr. Laird, 
expressing my dissatisfaction with the 
communications system within the De- 
partment of Defense. In the letter I 
stated: 

If the difficulty encountered in obtaining 
this information from DOD is any criterion, 
it is no wonder that the drug problem has 
reached crisis proportions within the Armed 
Services. The reports I requested were first 
required in a MACV Directive dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1970, and now, six months later, there 
is still no information available. This is 
highly unsatisfactory and shows a failure to 
follow the prescribed collection of reports. I 
strongly recommend that vigorous action be 
taken to bring up to date this statistical in- 
formation concerning the exceeding serious 
problem of military drug abuse. Without such 
statistics, the actual facts cannot be de- 
termined and the necessary reforms under- 
taken. 


My latest conversation with Mr. Hop- 
son's office on June 7 revealed that there 
will be still further delay before the in- 
formation can be obtained. Daily, I re- 
ceive letters from parents concerned be- 
cause their sons became addicted to 
heroin in Vietnam and have returned 
home to roam the streets, interested only 
in finding their next “fix.” These men, 
who because of their addiction are 
physically and psychologically ill, are 
desperately in need of help. 

For me and my cosponsors, that help 
should logically come from the Armed 
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Forces, in whose service our disillusioned 
men discovered heroin and other habit- 
forming drugs. If these men were intelli- 
gently rehabilitated before they were dis- 
charged, they, their families, and society 
as a whole would be the benefactors. Im- 
mediate action is necessary to correct this 
dire situation. Let us rouse the armed 
services to action, provide the means, 
and encourage them to accept their in- 
evitable responsibility to rehabilitate 
these addicted men. Only then will they 
be able to reenter civilian society as citi- 
zens ready for and capable of a produc- 
tive contribution to themselves and to the 
community. 

I wish to include an excellent editorial 
from the Bridgeport Post in support of 
my position: 

MILITARY ADDICTS 


The new stance taken by President Nixon 
on drugs gives every indication that a crack- 
down is coming. His pledge to give the high- 
est priority to attacking the narcotics epi- 
demic in both military and civilian life must 
be followed up with the firmest of action. 
Nothing less will suffice. 

Members of a congressional fact-finding 
team have made the sordid observation that 
more American servicemen in Vietnam are 
falling victim to heroin than to enemy hos- 
tilities. Thousands of soldiers—as many as 
one in six—are addicted to narcotics. 

The tragedy and heartbreak which this 
could spell for the individuals involved and 
the society they will re-enter as civilians is 
almost beyond comprehension. Obviously ac- 
tion must be taken which is commensurate 
with the problem. 

Representative Robert H. Steele of Vernon 
was a leading participant in the study which 
revealed the extent of drug use by American 
soldiers in the war zone. He is convinced that 
the victims must be rehabilitated in Veter- 
an Administration centers after they are 
released from the services. While the in- 
tention is good, the attack must be even 
stronger, 

The other members of Connecticut's dele- 
gation in the House are backing a plan 
formulated by Representative John S. Mona- 
gan of Waterbury. He would have military 
personnel addicted to drugs retained in the 
service until they are cured. The Pentagon 
would be required to set up centers where 
the treatment will be provided. 

The difference in the two approaches is sig- 
nificant. A person in the Armed Forces comes 
under military law and discipline. A civilian 
does not. Judging by the high rate of pre- 
mature departure at most drug rehabilita- 
tion centers, Mr. Monagan’s thinking makes 
sense. 

And while Congress deliberates on ways to 
cure the victims of dope, a highpower effort 
must be undertaken to protect the healthy 
combatants in Vietnam. Ugly accusations 
have been made against top South Vietna- 
mese officials who allegedly profit from the 
drug traffic. At the very least, the Saigon 
government has made little effort to stop 
the flow of narcotics. This attitude must be 
changed. 

Clearly, Washington must be the command 
post for a multi-pronged assault against the 
evils of drugs. Now that the Nixon Adminis- 
tration has vowed to meet the challenge head 
on, there should be no holds barred in get- 
ting the job done. 


CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, following 
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passage of the Lead-Based Paint Pol- 
soning Prevention Act, Public Law 91- 
695, there was very real question whether 
the President would sign the legislation 
into law. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—which is given 
the chief authority under the act to 
mount the Federal assault on this man- 
made, yet preventable, disease—recom- 
mended that he veto it. Fortunately, pub- 
lic pressure was brought to bear by a 
massive campaign of letters and tele- 
grams, and the President signed the 
bill on January 13, 1971. 

Since then, the silence on the part of 
the administration has been deafening. 
But for the determined concern of in- 
dividuals and groups throughout the Na- 
tion, this new law might well have sunk 
into immediate senescence. Fortunately, 
we have been able to prevent its un- 
timely death. 

Last February, 48 Members of the 
House joined me in introducing legisla- 
tion appropriating funds for fiscal year 
1971 for the Lead-Based Paint Poison- 
ing Prevention Act. Despite this, no ac- 
tion resulted on the part of the admin- 
istration: no request was made for funds 
for that fiscal year. In April, 47 Mem- 
bers joined me in writing to Secretary 
Elliot L. Richardson, of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, urg- 
ing that his Department request funds. 
Still no action. 

The Congress did act. The Senate 
provided $5 million for fiscal year 1971 
in the Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tion bill. Unfortunately, this money was 
deleted in conference. However, while 
funding for fiscal year 1971 is thus now 
a lost cause, there are two factors which 
have provided me with particular en- 
couragement that there will be fund- 
ing—in an ample amount—for fiscal 
year 1972. First, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Labor-HEW Subcommittee 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
has graciously assured me “there will 
be ample funds, I believe, and I am sure 
of it, in the 1972 appropriations bill for 
this very, very, very bad problem.” 

Second, the national attention which 
has mounted concerning funding con- 
vinces me that the administration can- 
not stand aloof much longer. Indicative 
of this is the fact that Secretary Rich- 
ardson, by letter of May 28, has in- 
formed me that the President intends to 
transmit an amendment to the 1972 
budget requesting $2 million for the 
Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Prevention 
Act. The administration finally has at 
least acknowledged the existence of the 
law on the books. 

Of course, the meager sum of $2 mil- 
lion is ridiculous. The preliminary re- 
quests which Secretary Richardson’s De- 
partment has already received for fund- 
ing alone exceed the $25 million which 
his Department is authorized to dis- 
pense in grants. And more requests will 
be forthcoming. 

I do want to clear up some misappre- 
hensions which Secretary Richardson's 
letter may have conveyed to some of my 
colleagues, who received copies of the 
same May 28 letter. Secretary Richard- 
son states that: 

The $2 million to be requested would be 
used to make a more concerted effort to de- 
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fine the extent of the problem and support 
model demonstration projects in three com- 
munities. 

The time is long past for “defining 
problems” and for “demonstration proj- 
ects.” We know what the problem is. So, 
too, should the Secretary. Within his 
own Department, the Secretary has one 
of the leading experts in the country on 
childhood lead poisoning—Dr. Jane S. 
Lin-Fu. One of her articles was reprint- 
ed by the Secretary’s own Department 
for public distribution. So let me quote 
this HEW publication, a reprint of 
“Childhood Lead Poisoning—An Zradi- 
cable Disease”: 

In the history of modern medicine, few 
childhood diseases occupy @ position as 
unique as lead poisoning. It is a preventable 
disease. The etiology, pathogenesis, epidemi- 
ology, and symptomatology have all been 
well defined. Methods for screening, diag- 
nosis, and treatment have long been avail- 
able. 


I would also call Secretary Richard- 
son’s attention to the work of another 
member of his Department staff—Sureg. 
Gen. Dr. Jesse Steinfeld. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare’s Public Health Service, which 
Dr. Steinfeld heads, issued a report, ap- 
proved October 12, 1970, by the Surgeon 
General, entitled “Medical Aspects of 
Lead Poisoning.” I believe that report 
amply demonstrates that the problem 
has been identified, and that the action 
to be taken is known. 

Yes, it is long past time for “identify- 
ing problems” and conducting “‘demon- 
stration projects.” 

I would also call attention to another 
component of Secretary Richardson’s 
staff_—the Bureau of Community Envi- 
ronmental Management. The Bureau was 
delegated the responsibility to implement 
the Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Preven- 
tion Act on March 5 by Secretary Rich- 
ardson’s Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Bureau 
prepared an implementation plan, dated 
March 18, 1971, which lays out the entire 
structure of implementation of the act. 

Insofar as Secretary Richardson is 
concerned with identifying the prob- 
lem, I would direct his attention to page 
1 of his division’s implementation plan. 
This states: 

Lead-based Paint poisoning is one of the 
more serious and critical health problems af- 
fecting urban core children today. Lead-based 
paint poisoning affects 400,000 children an- 
nually, causing 200 deaths and leaving many 
thousands permanently retarded. It is esti- 
mated that of the 400,000 children with ele- 
vated blood lead levels, annually 16,000 re- 
quire treatment for lead poisoning and of the 
number 3,200 incur moderate to severe brain 
damage (requiring special care), and 800 
children receive brain damage severe enough 
to require care for the remainder of their 
lives. Expert testimony presented in Con- 
gressional hearings has indicated that the 
lead paint poisoning is more prevalent than 
the polio problem before the advent of the 
Salk vaccine and that lead paint poisoning 
leaves more children permanently impaired 
than did German measles prior to the exten- 
sive measle vaccination programs. The urgen- 
cy of the problem has not been questioned by 
any group. Rather, representation from uni- 
versities, State and city health departments 
or community action groups and the National 
Association of Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers have urged that strong immediate ac- 
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tion to be taken to control the lead poisoning 
problem. 


Secretary Richardson contemplates 
three demonstration projects as the ad- 
ministration’s response to childhood lead 
poisoning. Again, I would direct his at- 
tention to the implementation plan pre- 
pared by his own employees within the 
Bureau of Coummunity Environmental 
Management, pages 3 and 4: 

The problem of lead poisoning is com- 
pletely controllable with existing technol- 
ogy. Techniques for the control of the prob- 
lem are developed and tested. Program acti- 
vities have generated a widespread aware- 
ness of the problem and an eagerness to ini- 
tiate or expand local lead control efforts with 
minimum “seed money” from Federal sources, 

The Public Health Service through the 
Bureau of Community Environmental Man- 
agement had done much to define the prob- 
lem, bring the problem to professional and 
public attention, and to facilitate and en- 
courage local control programs. An intrade- 
partmental committee prepared an HEW 
policy statement defining levels of lead 
poisoning and recommending treatment and 
control techniques. On October 12, 1970, the 
Surgeon General issued his policy statement 
on “The Control of Lead Poisoning in Chil- 
dren.” Procedural guidelines for assisting 
communities in carrying out lead control 
programs have been developed by BCEM and 
distributed widely. The application and ef- 
fectiveness of these guidelines have been 
demonstrated in Norfolk, Virginia. 

Simple inexpensive and rapid methodolo- 
gies for the determination of blood lead levels 
have been developed and are being tested by 
BCEM in the cities of New Orleans and New 
York. These micro-techniques require only 
one one-hundredth the amount of blood, and 
cost one-fourth as much as former methods. 
Thus, it is now practical and economically 
feasible for communities to carry out the 
massive screening programs recommended by 
the Surgeon General. There is a minimal need 
for further research. 

The necessary information to eliminate 
the problem is known. The time for action is 
now and now is the time for effective ac- 
tion programs at the community level. 


This is not political rhetoric; these are 
the words of the trained professionals 
who work for the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Let me repeat them for emphasis: 

There is a minimal need for further re- 
search. The necessary information to elimin- 
ate the problem is known. The time for action 
is now and now is the time for effective 
action programs at the community level. 


The time for action is now. How much 
simpler it would be to make that action 
possible if the administration would come 
over to the side of the little children who 
so desperately need help. 

The children are waiting. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great personal sadness that I rise today 
to pay tribute to the late Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, who died on June 1. 

Reinhold Niebuhr was one of the intel- 
lectual giants of this century. Although 
he shunned the titles of philosopher and 
theologian, he was both of these and 
more. Not content to be a theorist only, 
he tested his ideas in the arena of elec- 
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toral politics. In 1930, he was the Social- 
ist candidate for Congress; he was among 
the founders of New York’s Liberal 
Party. He was an architect of Americans 
for Democratic Action. Few men have 
so thoroughly combined an active life 
with solid and unrelenting intellectual 
achievement. As the Washington Post 
noted: 

He was one of those rare church leaders 
who spoke with power not only to the church 
on churchly matters but to the world on 
worldly matters. 


Dr. Niebuhr’s principal pulpit during 
his long public career was at the Union 
Theological Seminary in my congres- 
sional district. For 40 years, he served on 
the faculty of this outstanding institu- 
tion; but even as he taught new genera- 
tions of ministers, he maintained his deep 
involvement in political affairs. 

He developed a complex philosophy 
based on the fallibility of man and the 
absurdity of human pretensions, as well 
as on the Biblical precepts that man 
should love God and his neighbor. His 
Protestant theology was called neo- 
orthodoxy. It stressed original sin, which 
he defined as pride. It rejected utopian- 
ism, the belief that “increasing reason, 
increasing education, increasing techni- 
cal conquests of nature make moral prog- 
ress, that historical development means 
moral progress.” 

Educator, philosopher, theologian, 
critic, politician, he left his imprint on 
countless thousands. His efforts helped 
make our political process more vital. In 
the words of the New York Times: 

In a time of moral confusion and rapid 
political change, he was a frequent source of 
political wisdom and an illuminating spokes- 
man for the moral values that sustain hu- 
man freedom. 


A giant is gone. We will sorely miss 
him. 


I extend my deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Niebuhr, to his son, Christopher, and to 
his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Sifton. 

At this point in the Recorp I include 
tributes to Reinhold Niebuhr—the New 
York Times editorial of June 3, the New 
York Post editorial of June 3, the Wash- 
ington Post editorial of June 3, and an 
article by Michael Novak from the New 
York Times’ “Week in Review” of June 
6: 

[From the New York Times, June 3, 1971] 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 

Reinhold Niebuhr blended theology and 
practical politics as articulator of the con- 
cept of “liberal realism.” His writings pro- 
vided the intellectual underpinning for 
much of what was most constructive in the 
antitotalitarian left. 

Beginning in the late 1930's, Dr. Niebuhr 
was profoundly influential in moving Ameri- 
can Protestantism away from pacifism and 
a utopian view of politics toward a more com- 
plex, more tragic and politically more realis- 
tic view of man and society. In his master- 
piece “The Nature and Destiny of Man” and 
in his lesser books, he brought to bear old 
Christian insights into man’s fallibility and 
pride and made them relevant and convinc- 
ing in this secular age. Because of his great 
gifts as public speaker and lucid, forceful 
writer, there were few within the Protestant 
community who did not feel his influence, 
while many who shared other beliefs or re- 
jected religion also responded to his argu- 
ments. 

Not one to be a theorist only, Dr. Niebuhr 
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tested his concepts in the arena of electoral 
politics. He was among the founders of New 
York’s Liberal party in 1944 and an architect 
of Americans for Democratic Action. In the 
years following World War IT his influence 
on the thinking of many key Government 
policymakers was so profound that George 
F. Kennan saw him as “the father of us all"— 
the “all” being the liberal trendsetters of 
the fifties and sixties. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s ideas were not, of course, al- 
Ways accepted with the grace and facility 
with which he propounded them. But even 
his adversaries of the right and the left 
cheerfully conceded the effervescence of his 
mind and the humanitarianism of his philos- 
ophy. Dr. Niebuhr helped infuse vigor into 
the American democratic process. In a time 
of moral confusion and rapid political 
change, he was a frequent source of polit- 
ical wisdom and an illuminating spokesman 
for the moral values that sustain human 
freedom, 


[From the New York Post, June 3, 1971] 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 

In the obituaries Reinhold Niebuhr was 
described as a “noted Protestant theologian” 
but the roster of his disciples transcended all 
sectarian boundaries of belief and disbelief. 
The central article of his faith, it might be 
said, was a rejection of dogma in either re- 
ligious or secular affairs. Yet a stoic skepti- 
cism never became a rationalization for 
aloofness from the great issues of his time. 
In fact his extraordinary achievement was 
that, even as he challenged the illusion of 
man's perfectibility, he was exhorting and in- 
spiring so many to overcome their limitations 
of spirit. 

He detested arrogance, vanity and self- 
righteousness—in men or nations, including 
his own—and he was scornful of those, 
whether politicians or clergymen, who offered 
salvation at bargain prices, But few men dedi- 
cated themselves more steadfastly to the 
quest for social justice, human freedom and 
& glimpse of peace on earth. Always conscious 
of the complexity of the human condition 
and the ironies of history, he insisted that 
“life has no meaning in terms of re- 
sponsibility.” For him “responsibility” meant 
a constant endeavor to stir man’s more gen- 
erous, compassionate and tolerant instincts 
in his eternal combat with his darker im- 
pulses. 

Teacher, philosopher, crusader, critic, he 
left his imprint on a vast, ecumenical flock, 
while spurning the tawdry show-biz of evan- 
gelism. Many will remember not only his wis- 
dom but his personal warmth, grace and hu- 
mility. In the deepest sense he was a man for 
all seasons, 


[From the Washington Post, June 3, 1971] 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Large numbers owe large debts to the 
teaching of Reinhold Niebuhr, For secular- 
ists who sought to make sense out of the 
mysterious ways of politics—never mind the 
mysteries of religious faith—he was a care- 
ful explainer of the creative role that law 
can play in causing positive social change. 
For believers, whether in God, Christianity or 
some form of metaphysical truth, he insisted 
that the religious experience should be less 
a form of parochial loyalty than a com- 
mitment to values that help men to over- 
come hate, injustice, ignorance. For prag- 
matists who wanted here-and-now results, 
he was the pastor of a Detroit church who, 
more than 50 years ago, daringly spoke out 
against what he considered the callous man- 
agement practices of Henry Ford. 

All these different roles might suggest a 
man on the run, a part-time specialist touch- 
ing many bases but never fully covering any. 
Yet diversity was a main reason for Mr. Nie- 
buhr’s excellence, because essential to any- 
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thing he did or thought was a tie-in to 
Christian realism. He wrote: 

“The finest task of achieving justice will 
be done neither by the Utopians who dream 
dreams of perfect brotherhood nor yet by 
the cynics who believe that the self-interest 
of nations cannot be overcome. It must be 
done by the realists who understand that 
nations are selfish and will be so till the end 
of history, but that none of us, no matter 
how selfish we may be, can be only selfish.” 

Because his writing and preaching on re- 
ligion had little or none of the revival tent 
to it, Mr. Niebuhr attracted a wide follow- 
ing in those seminaries where students de- 
mand that the church help solve the prob- 
lems of war, racism and poverty. More than 
a few of the clergymen jailed in recent years 
for civil disobediance, or those who work to 
organize the poor or the ethnic communities, 
were first nudged that way by Niebuhr. He 
disdained what he called “a simple pietistic 
version of the Protestant faith” by which 
celebrity-preachers try to prove “that prayer 
can harness divine power to human ends, 
particularly to the ends of business success 
and happiness.” 

Although he could be as abstruse as the 
next theologian when the moment was right, 
Mr. Niebuhr’s writing and speaking style 
generally remained simple. A tribute many 
will pay him is not only to go back and 
re-read his better-known works, but make 
the effort to go forward and apply them to 
one's daily life. His notions of Christian real- 
ism apply so well, perhaps because they are 
needed so much. 

[From the New York Times, June 6, 1971] 

NIEBUHR: “WHERE MEN OF COURAGE 
MIGHT STAND” 


(By Michael Novak) 


(Nore.—Mr. Novak teaches political theol- 
ogy at the State University of New York in 
Old Westbury, L. I.) 

A giant is gone. Reinhold Niebuhr, the 
American theologican, died last Tuesday after 
more than a decade of serious illness. 

Several qualities in Mr. Niebuhr’s life 
(1892-1971) might commend it as a model 
for young people today. To begin with, and 
despite his intellectual pre-eminence, he 
never earned an academic doctorate. 

“I cut my eye teeth fighting Ford,” Mr. 
Niebuhr once said of his years (1915-1928) as 
a young pastor in a workingman‘s parish in 
Detroit. He marched with the unionists, 
wrote biting articles and visited labor trouble 
spots in West Virginia and elsewhere. 

Mr. Niebuhr was next called to teach at 
Union Theological Seminary, where he spent 
the rest of his life. He was the Socialist candi- 
date for Congress in 1930, and in 1935 he 
started a journal, Radical Religion. He wrote 
thousands of articles, columns and book re- 
views. 

Few Americans in this century have so 
thoroughly combined an active, radical life 
with solid and unrelenting intellectual 
achievement, European scholars observe that 
Mr. Niebuhr stood “head and shoulders” 
above other American theologians, But in 
matters of social and political theology, he 
had no peer on either continent. 


FOUNDER OF MOVEMENT 


Mr. Niebuhr’s books, particularly “Moral 
Man and Immoral Society” (1932) and “The 
Nature and Destiny of Man” (the Gifford 
Lectures of 1939), established the terms of 
theological discussion for more than 30 years. 
Mr. Niebuhr was among the founders of 
Americans for Democratic Action. To combat 
the flaccid pacifism of the 1930’s, he founded 
the small but influential journal, Chris- 
tianity and Crisis. 

Millions in Europe were dying, he argued, 
and it would be immoral to buy one’s own 
pacifism at the price of their torment. Mr. 


Niebuhr was the chief architect of an intel- 
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lectual and politicaily effective movement 
known as “Christian realism.” Among those 
deeply influenced by it were George F. Ken- 
nan, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Hans J. Mor- 
genthau and McGeorge Bundy. 

Christian or liberal “realism” was impor- 
tant for two reasons. 

First, 1t successfully opposed the excessive 
moralism long characteristic of American 
politics. Americans love to talk about beauti- 
ful ideals, and Mr. Niebuhr advised his stu- 
dents to be suspicious, They should sort out 
all the motives of power and reasons of in- 
terest in political situations, he said, and 
they should not accept moral words at face 
value. Behind moral language there often 
lies, he taught, self-aggrandizement. 

Second, “realism” stressed the differences 
between the behavior of individuals and the 
behavior of social groups. The man who is a 
good husband, kind father and law-abiding 
citizen may, nevertheless, share with more or 
less uneasy conscience in the patterns of an 
immoral society. He may, in examining his 
life In individualistic terms, think of himself 
as a reasonably moral man. More dispas- 
sionate judges, examining the impact of the 
social institutions to which he gives support, 
might consider the net weight of his action 
immoral. 

Christian realism tended to differ from lib- 
eral realism in its sense of the brokenness 
of things. Where his more secular friends- 
opponents saw history as a more or less be- 
nign path of scientific and democratic prog- 
ress, Mr. Niebuhr saw absurd elements, trag- 
edy and irony. 

Moreover, Mr. Niebuhr was also a foe of 
merely “objective” analyses of human af- 
fairs. He held that human reason is always 
in part a servant of passion and interests of 
the self. He taught that action and agency 
are prior to reason. The self is first an actor 
and doer, and a knower only in the perspec- 
tive of its own dramatic choices. 


RADICALISM FORESHADOWED 


‘Thus, Mr, Niebuhr anticipated themes that 
were to become prominent in radical circles 
in the late nineteen-sixties. By that time, 
however, the effects of a stroke were keeping 
him from sustained and regular writing. 

Mr. Niebuhr’s later work seemed to move 
in a more pragmatic and secular direction. 
For many, his earlier attacks on the biases 
involved in appeals to reason became a justi- 
fication for a new and powerful form of 
reason: close, hard, technical, “operational” 
analysis. 

“Christian realism” hardened into an 
ideology at a second point, too. The decades 
of Mr. Neibuhr’s productive years included 
the Depression, the relentless rise of fascism 
in Europe, the possibility of nuclear destruc- 
tion. Not much room was left for hope, opti- 
mism or radical visions. The mood was one of 
crisis. The imperative was survival, not 
Utopia. The bias was in this sense conserva- 
tive. 

The end of the nineteen-sixties saw a sec- 
ond burst of radical political emotion, analy- 
sis and energy. The new radicals attacked 
the Christian realists’ seeming commitment 
to reason, analysis and objectivity, just as 
Mr. Niebuhr himself had attacked the parti- 
sans of a different form of reason in the 
nineteen thirties. 

Still, nothing in our experience these last 
five years suggests that a sense of the 
absurd, of tragedy, of irony does not apply 
to politics. It was one of Mr. Niebuhr’s firm- 
est convictions that the field of social and 
political analysis is constantly in flux, ir- 
reducibly concrete, irrefragably a-logical and 
ironic. 

Mr. Niebuhr never expected his own work 
to last as a dike. He expected it, at best, to 
stand as an example of how to “discern 
the times'’—to detect in shifting and baffling 
events the places where men of courage might 
stand and give some little shape to some 
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little part of history, Such responsibility is 
man’s nature and his destiny. The end of it 
is almost always not what we intended, not 
what we meant at all, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Scumirz) to address the 
House and to revise and extend their 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter:) 

Mr. Price of Texas, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

i Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 
ay. 

Mr. Hosmer, for 10 minutes today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Grasso) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Aspin, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr Hésert, for 10 minutes today 

Mr. Ryan, for 20 minutes, on June 9. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Brooks, to include a table with his 
remarks made today in the Committee 
of the Whole on H.R. 8311. 

Mr. Mitts of Arkansas, Mr. SCHMITZ 
and Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
matter on H.R. 8313. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Scumirz) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Conte in four instances. 

Mr. Duncan. 


. COLLIER in five instances. 

. DELLENBACK in two instances. 
. CHAMBERLAIN. 

. MARTIN. 

. Frey in two instances. 

. McDonatp of Michigan. 

. ZWACH. 

. BROTZMAN. 

. SCHWENGEL in two instances. 
. Brown of Michigan. 

. SHRIVER. 

. MILLER of Ohio. 

. ESCH. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Grasso) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. DE LA Garza in 10 instances. 

Mr. Drinan in two instances. 

. MONTGOMERY. 

. SCHEUER in two instances. 

. Bapii1o in three instances, 

. AsPIN in two instances. 

. WILLIAM D. Forp in two instances. 
. Ryan in three instances. 

. JACOBS. 

. PicKie in two instances. 

. CULVER. 

Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. O'NEILL in two instances. 

Mr. Monacan in five instances. 

Mr. BoLLING in two instances. 

Mr. KYROS. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of 
the following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 6359. An act to amend the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act to authorize increased 
appropriations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 6 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


OATH OF OFFICE OF MEMBER 


The oath of office required by the sixtb 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), to 
be administered to Members of the House 
of Representatives, the text of which is 
carried in section 1757 of title XTX of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States 
and being as follows: 

“I, A B, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I take this obligation freely 
without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which I am 
about to enter. So help me God.” 

has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Member of the 92d Congress, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 412 of the 80th Con- 
gress entitled “An act to amend section 
30 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States” (U.S.C. title 2, sec. 25), approved 
February 18, 1948: 

Wurm O. Mīts, First District of 
Maryland. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

818. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the request for appropriations 
transmitted in the budget for fiscal year 
1972 for the Department of the Interior and 
the American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission (H, Doc. No. 92-119); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

819. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the request for appropriations 
transmitted in the budget for fiscal year 
1972 for the legislative branch (H. Doc. No. 
92-120); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

820. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
November 6, 1970, submitting a report, to- 
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gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on Galveston Harbor and Channel, 
Tex. (Galveston Channel 40-foot project), 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted April 21, 1950 (H. Doc. No. 92-121); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with illustrations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KASTENMEIER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 645. An act to provide relief in 
patent and trademark cases affected by the 
emergency situation in the U.S. Postal Sery- 
ice which began on March 18, 1970; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 92-255). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 5237, A bill to carry into effect 
a provision of the Convention of Paris for 
the Protection of Industrial Property, as re- 
vised at Stockholm, Sweden, July 14, 1967; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 92-256). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, DANIELSON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1762. A bill for the relief of the 
West Fargo Pioneer; with amendments (Rept. 
92-250). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R, 2408. A bill for the relief of Louis 
A. Gerbert (Rept. No. 92-251). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 3041. A bill for the relief 
of John Harwin Parrish, postmaster at Glade- 
water, Tex., and for Mary James Kates, owner 
of the Gladewater Daily Mirror; with amend- 
ments (Rept. 92-252). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SANDMAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4310. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Colbath (Rept. No, 92-253). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 7871. A bill for the relief of Robert 
J. Beas; with amendment (Rept. No. 92-254). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


— 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred follows: 


By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 8972. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by provid- 
ing for an adequate supply of lead and zinc 
for consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 8973. A bill to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Presidential Task Force 
on Women’s Rights and Responsibilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 8974. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the pres- 
ent dollar limits on the amount allowable 
as a child-care deduction, to eliminate all 
income limits on eligibility for such deduc- 
tion, and to increase the maximum age of 
a dependent child with respect to whom 
such deduction may be allowed; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 8975. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
definition of commuter fare revenue; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 8976. A bill to provide for termina- 
tion of the authorization for certain rivers 
and harbors and flood control projects; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 8977. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to be used for the elimination of cer- 
tain rail-highway grade crossings in the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H.R. 8978. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide for the award- 
ing of lapel buttons indicating that an in- 
dividual was a prisoner of war at one time 
or that a family member is currently held as 
a prisoner of war; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DULSKEI: 

H.R. 8979. A bill to name the Federal office 
building in Buffalo, N.Y., the John F, Ken- 
nedy Federal Office Building; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama (for 
himself, Mr. RUPPE, Mr, Burke of 
Massachusetts, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mrs. 
Hicks of Massachusetts, Mr. MAT- 
suNAGA, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
NIcHOLS, and Mr, STEIGER of Wiscon- 
sin): 

H.R. 8980. A bill to provide reimbursement 
for losses incurred by commercial fishermen, 
as well as allied sport fishing camps, as a re- 
sult of restrictions imposed by a State or the 
Federal Government, to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 8981. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to provide for the procurement 
and retention of judge advocates and law 
specialist officers for the Armed Forces; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GUBSER (for himself and Mr. 
Epwarps of California): 

H.R. 8982. A bill to amend section 344(c) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
permit certain naturalization courts to re- 
tain additional naturalization fees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 8983. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, with respect to overtime pay for 
travel time of Federal employees, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R, 8984. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. CLARK, 
and Mr. HALPERN) : 

H.R. 8985. A bill to provide for the treat- 
ment of members of the Armed Forces who 
are narcotics addicts; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. OLARK, 
Mr. Mixva, Mr. HALPERN, and Mr. 
Rog): 

H.R. 8986. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
to provide for the development and opera- 
tion of treatment programs for certain drug 
abusers who are confined to or released from 
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correctional institutions and facilities; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Mr«va, and Mr. Rog): 

H.R. 8987. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide that Federal welfare 
payments may be made with respect to an 
individual who qualifies therefor on the basis 
of drug-caused disability or incapacity only 
if such individual is undergoing appropriate 
treatment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

H.R. 8988. A bill to change the name of 
the Nebraska National Forest to the Samuel 
R. McKelvie National Forest; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MONAGAN (for himself and 
Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts) : 

H.R. 8989. A bill to establish drug abuse 
control organizations in the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. AsPIN, Mr. BURLESON of Texas, 
Mr. Camp, Mr. Downy, Mr. FISHER, 
Mr. McCormack, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. 
Qui, Mr. Roy, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. 
SHRIVER, and Mr. WINN): 

H.R. 8990. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to eliminate the 
authority to prescribe driver qualifications 
with respect to certain motor vehicles en- 
gaged in farm operations; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 8991. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 with respect to the licensing of customs 
brokers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 8992. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
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and to assist in the national defense by 
providing for an adequate supply of lead and 
zinc for consumption in the United States 
from domestic and foreign sources, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 8993. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to establish a 
national cemetery system within the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 8994. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 so as to exempt certain private aircraft 
entering or departing from the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico at night or on Sunday 
or a holiday from provisions requiring pay- 
ment to the United States for overtime serv- 
ices of customs officers and employees; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.J. Res. 690. Joint resolution designating 
the American rose as the national floral em- 
blem of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FAUNTROY: 

H.J. Res. 691. Joint resolution establishing 
the birthplace of the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., in Atlanta, Ga., as a na- 
tional historic site; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

H.J. Res. 692. Joint resolution: Stable pur- 
chasing power resolution of 1971; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. STEELE (for himself, Mr. An- 
DERSON of Illinois, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. FRENZEL, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. JOHNSON of Penn- 
Sylvania, Mr. McCormack, Mr. 
Mr«va, Mr. Perris, Mr. PopEtt, Mr. 
RHODES, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. WARE, 
and Mr. ZABLOCKI) : 
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H.J. Res. 693. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of October of each year as Drug 
Awareness Month; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.J. Res. 694. Joint resolution; Stable Pur- 
chasing Power resolution of 1971; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XJ, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. ABZUG: 

H.R. 8995. A bill for the relief of Jaime 
Fuente and his wife, Blanca Bagana Fuente; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 8996. A bill for the relief of Marjorie 
M. Routt; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

ILR. 8997. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Gernot M. R. Winkler; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 8998. A bill for the relief of Moin 
Iqbal; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8999. A bill for the relief of Jagdish 
Kapoor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

80. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Henry Stoner, York, Pa., relative to a postage 
stamp commemorating Abraham Lincoln; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


SENATE—Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


The Senate met at 9 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. JAMES B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father, who hast brought 
us to the beginning of a new day, enable 
us so to live that we may bring help to 
others, credit to ourselves, and honor to 
Thy holy name. Though the day be long 
and wearisome, the hours tedious and 
fatiguing, grant that we may be cheer- 
ful when things go wrong, persevering 
when things are difficult, serene when 
things are irritating. Grant that nothing 
may take away our joy, ruffie our peace, 
or make us bitter towards any man. 

Work in and through us the plan Thou 
hast for this Nation. Be with our fellow 
workmen, the President, all who are in 
the executive, the judicial, the diplo- 
matic and military services. Grant that 
all through this day, all with whom we 
work, and all whom we meet may find in 
us the reflection of the Master of Life, in 
whose name we pray. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 

will please read a communication to the 


Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER) . 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1971. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. James B. ALLEN, a Senator 
from the State of Alabama, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 
Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings 
of Monday, June 7, 1971, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees may be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
TO BE LAID BEFORE THE SENATE 
TOMORROW, THURSDAY, AND 
FRIDAY OF THIS WEEK 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of 
this week, at the close of the period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness each day, the unfinished business 
be laid before the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate go into executive session to 
consider a nomination on the executive 
calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The nomination on the execu- 
tive calendar will be stated. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Jayne Baker Spain, of Ohio, to 
be Civil Service Commissioner for the 
term of 6 years expiring March 1, 1977. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
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tempore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the President be immediately notified of 
the confirmation of this nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


STATEMENT ON YESTERDAY’S 
CLOSED SESSION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the ex- 
ecutive session of the Senate on yester- 
day, of course, discussed matters which 
cannot be discussed elsewhere until the 
material has been declassified. I express 
again the hope that the report of the two 
staff members to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations can be declassified as soon 
as possible, as it does, indeed, clarify 
certain charges and, in my opinion, dis- 
poses adequately of those charges, 
particularly with relation to the alleged 
bombing of civilian villages in northern 
Laos. Therefore, I believe the public is 
entitled to have this information. 

As to some of the so-called disclosures 
in the report, I must say that I heard 
nothing yesterday that I had not heard 
before. I heard no figures that I was not 
aware of. I believe that what we had 
was a rather lengthy tempest in our 
ancient and honorable teapot. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. In accordance with the previous 
order, the Chair now recognizes the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
Grave.) for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


THE FORTHCOMING PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, this 
morning I should like to take up what 
I mentioned earlier, the question of a 
change in the presidential election law 
in South Vietnam. The rationale pro- 
posed for our presence in South Viet- 
nam has been that we are fighting to 
establish a democracy there in addition 
to the containment of communism. 

This democracy has been questioned 
by many political scientists in the coun- 
try in a much more extensive way than 
I have attempted to do. But I believe 
we cannot remain oblivious to recent 
events. 

Mr. President, I believe there are many 
people in this country who are purposely 
closing their eyes to what is transpir- 
ing in preparation for the forthcoming 
presidential election in South Vietnam 
in October. 

There is one gentleman who is a mem- 
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ber of the Assembly of South Vietnam. 
He is 35 years old. His name is Ngo Cong 
Duc. He is a volatile young man, and an 
opponent of the present government of 
South Vietnam. His party is primarily 
anti-Communist. They oppose strongly 
any Communist form of government. So, 
along with opposing communism, they 
also oppose the present President, Mr. 
Thieu, which, of course, should be their 
right under a constitutional government. 

But let me mention some of the events 
that have taken place. He was jailed, I 
believe, on May 29 or 30 of this year. He 
was jailed for an interesting reason; 
namely, that he has opposed the govern- 
ment of President Thieu. Since he is 
such an outstanding spokesman, he was 
in the process of opposing the new presi- 
dential law that was passed last Thurs- 
day in the Assembly of South Vietnam. 
Thus, it was probably felt, if he could 
be taken away from the Assembly, his 
voice would not be added to those delib- 
erations—much as if a Senator here, 
say the Senator from Missouri, were to 
be arrested during a crucial aspect of a 
debate and then after debate and the 
vote were over and decided, for some 
reason he were to be released. That 
would be a most unusual occurrence and, 
of course, it would demonstrate clearly 
that we lacked democracy. 

Mr. President, even American Embassy 
sources indicate that it is a great embar- 
rassment to the American cause in South 
Vietnam to have these arrests, and to 
have this change in the presidential law 
occur in preparation for a coming politi- 
cal campaign. In fact, over the same 
weekend, another splinter party headed 
by Trong Noc Yeng—this party now is a 
pacifist party—tried to assemble. They 
were having a meeting of about 200 peo- 
ple. The meeting was dispersed under, 
again, the government of Thieu. They 
were dispersed. 

This is a party within South Vietnam 
that is working to have peace in South 
Vietnam, But apparently the people in 
power think it is very threatening to the 
present Government. Lieng, the head of 
another party, supports the force, as is 
claimed by Duc. Here is the feeble 
ground upon which Mr. Duc was arrested 
and charged with murder. 

He is a party man. Here are the 
events, as he related them. He was given 
a tipoff as to what would happen to him 
by a friend, a Government appointee at 
his home province. 

The first indication of his trouble, he 
said, came on May 28 when the Govern- 
ment-appointed chief of Duc’s home 
province, Vinh Binh, told him crypti- 
cally, “I like you, but as a province chief, 
I must observe orders from my superiors. 
If you are put in jail one day, I will see 
you.” 

Here are the events that led to Duc’s 
being put in jail. I read from the article: 

Two days later, Duc continued, he was 
invited for a drink with Pham Huu Gia, the 
pro-government chairman of the local pro- 
vincial counsellors and Duc’s probable oppo- 
nent for the Lower House seat from Vinh 
Binh in elections this August. 

Duc said Gia provoked him repeatedly by 
asking him whether he was determined to 
win the coming election and finally, accord- 
ing to Duc, spit beer in his face. “I resisted 
with my right hand to his mouth,” said Duc, 
“causing his lip to bleed.” 
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I continue to read: 


On the evening of May 31, Duc was arrested 
and charged with attempted murder on a 
complaint filed by Gia. Duc charged that the 
whole proceeding was managed by the office 
of the provincial chief, acting under orders 
from the prosecutor general in Saigon. 


He was held in prison until the debate 
had finished and the votes had been 
secured for passage of a change in the 
presidential qualifications. This provided 
that to be a candidate one would have to 
have the approval of 40 members of the 
Assembly or 100 councillors throughout 
the country. 

Under the present situation, most au- 
thorities recognize that there is only one 
person who could meet this qualification, 
and that is Big Minh. It is felt that he 
could win against Thieu. 

It is very interesting to see how they 
wiped out opposition by the passage of 
this legislation. 

The conclusion is very simple. The 
question is asked, “Why would they now 
let him out of jail when they have let 
other people languish in jail?” The rea- 
son is very simple. Apparently the votes 
in the Assembly were secured to vote for 
this presidential qualification law by 
trading off for votes to implement a 
facet of the South Vietnamese Constitu- 
tion. They said in effect, “If you put this 
law into being, we can release your depu- 
ties from jail.” 

The administration traded its votes to 
secure votes for the passage of this law, 
plus the fact that this incident, which 
was accomplished officially by the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam, serves as a 
reminder to any other deputy that might 
want to use as a forum the Vietnamese 
Parliament or Assembly to talk against 
the Government. Mr. President, I would 
suggest that what Mr. Duc has done is 
ier more than what I would have 

one. 

If the United States of America can 
countenance this type of representative 
government, a government that is sup- 
posed to be a representative government, 
it is very difficult for me to understand. 
It is very difficult also for me to under- 
stand that we should continue the sham 
that is presently taking place. 

We must realize that these elections 
will not be democratic or representative 
elections, and we associate this with the 
simple fact that we have Americans today 
who are dying in South Vietnam to sus- 
tain this government in office. I find that 
horrendously difficult to understand. 
Why we cannot take collective action as 
a body to do something to bring this 
to an end, I find most disturbing. 

And I find a threat to our system of 
representative government. As I have 
said before, I will state again and again 
and again that until they recognize that 
we have made a mistake and under- 
stand that we have made a mistake, we 
suffer a wound, a psychological wound 
to the American psyche that may be ir- 
reparable. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alaska has 3 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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PERIOD FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business to extend to 
not later than 9:30 with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 


VOTERS APPROVE CHARTER 
CHANGE 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, re- 
cently the city of Corvallis, Oreg., like 
many cities of this country, had on their 
municipal ballot a measure concerning 
the war in Vietnam. 

I would like to read the three ballot 
issues they had and the results. 

The first ballot was an advisory meas- 
ure calling for complete withdrawal of 
American forces from Southeast Asia by 
December 31, 1971. 

That measure passed by 1,317 to 1,265. 
I think that would auger well for the 
supporters of the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment. 

The second measure that the people 
voted on was as follows: 

We the citizens of Corvallis, Oreg., support 
the President of the United States in a tac- 
tical withdrawal of the United States troops 
from Southeast Asia. 


That measure passed by 1,436 to 979, 
which would seem to give an indication 
of reasonable support for the President’s 
basis of withdrawal. 

The third measure was an advisory 
measure calling for no withdrawal from 
Vietnam without the release of prisoners 


of war. It read: 

We support the return of all prisoners as 
one condition for peace in Vietnam and urge 
the President neither to surrender the Viet- 
nam people to Communist rule nor to force 
communists into any so-called coalition 
government of South Vietnam. 


That measure passed by a vote of 1,178 
to 1,062. 

I am not sure from the three of these 
exactly what to conclude about the feel- 
ings of the citizens of Corvallis. How- 
ever, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article to which I have referred 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VOTERS APPROVE CHARTER CHANGE 


Revision of the Corvallis city charter to 
divide the city into nine wards instead of 
three and make city council terms for two 
years instead of six was approved by voters 
Thursday by a margin of 197. 

Unofficial tallies showed the measure, 
sponsored by the Citizens for Corvallis, was 
approved by 1,519 to 1,322. 

A turnout of about 23 per cent of the 13,- 
000 eligible voters at all three city polling 
places kept city election officiais busy until 
early morning hours counting votes. The 
polis closed at 8 p.m. 

As approved, Thursday, terms of coun- 
cilmen have been reduced from six to two 
years, with the number of wards increased 
from three to nine. 

The charter amendments would go into 
effect at the 1972 city and general election 
at which time all nine council positions 
would be up for election. 

But Corvallis Mayor Cecil Barker indi- 
cated today he planned to proceed with plans 
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for an election on his charter revision com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

This election would likely be held in No- 
vember. 

The mayor's committee is currently in the 
process of reviewing the charter and has 
yet to make its final recommendations to 
the city council. 

Tentatively, however, the committee had 
opposed the nine-ward, two-year system in 
favor of an at-large system of elections for 
four-year terms. 

The amendment approved Thursday was 
Placed on the ballot following the presen- 
tation of the 1,326 signatures to call a spe- 
cial election. 

The amendment was prepared and spon- 
sored by Citizens for Corvallis, a private or- 
ganization working for citizens involvement 
in city government. 

The unofficial tally was: 

Initiative measure amending city charter 
to reduce term of councilmen from six to 
two years while increasing number of wards 
from three to nine: 


Ward I (City Hall) 
Ward II (Garfield) 
Ward III (Harding) 


Advisory measure calling for complete 
withdrawal of American forces from South- 
east Asia by Dec. 31, 1971: 


Yes No 


1,317 1,265 


Advisory measure supporting policies of 
President Nixon in Southeast Asia: 


Advisory measure for no with- 
drawal from Vietnam without release of pris- 


SITUATION IN LAOS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the doors of the Senate were 
closed at 11 minutes after 1 in order to 
discuss this tragic and secret war now 
going on in Laos. They were opened again 
at 20 minutes before 5. 

Upon returning home last evening, I 
read two sories in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. The first, by James Doye, was 
entitled “Senate Discusses Laos in 
Secret.” 

The second, with a Vientiane dateline 
Arbuckle, is entitled, “The United States 
Seeks To Hide Scope of Its Role in Laos.” 

These two articles illustrate well the 
somewhat incredible position in which 
the people of this country and their 
elected representatives now find them- 
selves with respect to the continuing 
tragic and clandestine war which the ex- 
ecutive branch of the United States is 
both supervising and conducting in this 
little country of Southeast Asia. 

Information which is given to the peo- 
ple and the Congress, in Washington, by 
this administration about these secret 
hostilities has been and is plenty weaker; 
but thanks to the able and courageous 
efforts of news media people such as the 
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resourceful Tammy Arbuckle, at least 
part of the truth is now being made pub- 
lic. This is a wise development from the 
standpoint of what our democracy is all 
about—the people’s right to know. 

Mr. President, I would hope that these 
closed hearings held yesterday will be 
declassified and published at earliest op- 
portunity; also that a maximum amount 
of the information presented will be de- 
classified, so our citizens will know more 
of the truth about this war. 

Some apparently believe part of the 
report in question tends to bear out de- 
nials of criticism that has been made in 
the past. Other aspects of said report, 
however emphasize both the logic and 
the wisdom of criticisms that have long 
been made in the past by those who have 
taken the trouble to go out and observe 
on the ground. If an attempt is made to 
declassify the report on a slanted basis, 
we will have the obligation to consider 
what additional information should be 
released, inasmuch as the staff of the sub- 
committee I have the honor to chair are 
the ones who classified this report in the 
beginning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
article entitled, “Senate Discusses Laos 
in Secret,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of Monday, June 7, 1971, 
and the article by Tammy Arbuckle, en- 
titled, “U.S. Seeks To Hide Scope of Its 
Role in Laos,” which also was published 
in the Washington Star of June 7, 1971. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
June 7, 1971] 
SENATE Discusses Laos IN SECRET 
(By James Doyle) 

The Senate holds a secret session today to 
discuss U.S. participation in the war in Laos, 
itself an open secret in Washington and 
Vientiane for the past several years. 

Today’s session is another attempt by some 
senior senators to focus on executive actions 
taken without specific congressional approval 
or knowledge, in a continuing debate over 
the war powers of both the President and the 
Congress, 
Sen. Stuart Symington, D-Mo., requested 
the session, first of its kind this year. 

“This session is being requested in light of 
the increasingly grave situation in that coun- 
try, along with the implications of that situ- 
ation for the United States,” Symington said 
in remarks prepared for today. 

“These implications may not be too clear 
to some members of the Senate, as our activ- 
ities In Laos have been carried out largely in 
secret, without congressional sanction and 
outside the normal appropriations process.” 

At the session, lengthy debate was ex- 
pected on the question of whether President 
Nixon has violated the spirit and perhaps the 
letter of an amendment to the Defense Ap- 
propriations Act passed last January. It pro- 
vided that none of the defense funds could 
be used “to support Vietnamese or other free 
world forces in actions designed to provide 
military support and assistance to the gov- 
ernments of Cambodia or Laos,” 

The Moose-Lowenstein report is known to 
confirm published reports that between 4,000 
and 6,000 Thai troops are operating in Laos 
under the financial auspices of the U.S. Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

Other estimates, which may be discussed, 
indicate that the CIA has been financing 
32,000 Meo and other tribesmen in northern 
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Laos. The Meo have been the main U.S.- 
sponsored fighting force to face the North 
Vietnamese in the Plain of Jars, and their 
numbers reportedly are decimated now. 


[From the Evening Star, June 7, 1971] 
U.S. SEEKS To HIDE SCOPE or Its ROLE IN Laos 
(By Tammy Arbuckle) 

VIENTIANE.—American Officials admit the 
U.S. mission in Laos is deliberately hiding 
the extent of American military involvement 
here. 

“Americans may think they know what we 
are doing here,” one official said in referring 
to frequent press reports on U.S. activities in 
Laos, “but we do not want Americans to look 
into their television sets and be able to see 
Americans going into action in Laos.” 

The official made his remark in a complaint 
about an American Broadcasting Corp. team 
led by Ted Koppel which tried to film Amer- 
icans getting into a helicopter in the south 
Laos combat area two weeks ago. 

“What we are doing here in Laos is totally 
inconsistent with our kind of society,” a 
top U.S. diplomat here told a correspondent 
recently, “We are fighting a war by covert 
means and an open society can’t tolerate 
that.” 

The diplomat explained that the U.S. was 
breaking the Geneva peace accords in Laos 
and “we don’t want to advertise it.” 

The same Official feels the embassy’s policy 
of secrecy has been successful in not ad- 
vertising U.S. infringements of the accords. 

“You could write a lot worse about what 
we are doing here,” he said declining to go 
into further details. 

Unfortunately, any diplomat in Vientiane 
will call this Geneva accords excuse hogwash. 

The U.S. since President Nixon's remarks 
last year, has admitted in general terms the 
gamut of its operations here. 

The Russians, who are cochairmen with 
the British of the Geneva accords, have not 
raised any question about U.S. violations of 
them. Soviets in Vientiane admit the pres- 
ence of North Vietnamese in Laos in violation 
of the accords and seem to think it natural 
Americans should try to counter this. 

Now U.S. officials prefer to offer national 
security as the reason for their refusal to 
frankly discuss the U.S. role in Laos, but a 
close look at just what is being hidden and 
how it is being hidden refutes this claim. 

An example of this is U.S. air activities 
over northern Laos and parts of Laos other 
than the Ho Chi Minh Trail area. 

These activities—anything from 60 to 300 
sorties a day—are described in Saigon com- 
muniques, telling of attacks on the Trail as 
“in addition U.S. Air Force aircraft flew com- 
bat support missions in Laos for royal Laotian 
forces.” 

There is no further information, such as 
the numbers of sorties, the nature of the var- 
gets, the results, etc. 

In Vientiane, the air attache’s office in 
charge of preparing these strikes refuses even 
to speak to correspondents, 

A favorite tactic in Saigon is to refer a 
correspondent to Vientiane for information. 
In Vientiane, Americans suggest a corre- 
spondent should go to Saigon for informa- 
tion. 

To claim that such information is withheld 
for national or military security reasons is 
somewhat ridiculous. 

Obviously, the North Vietnamese or Pathet 
Lao know the strike was made. It’s difficult 
to see how the number of sorties and their 
cost could help the enemy. 

Information on targets and strikes is given 
in South Vietnam after operations. Why not 
on Laos? 

The only answer to this seems to be that 
President Nixon, despite his promise in March 
1970 to “continue to give the American peo- 
ple the fullest possible information” on the 
U.S. role in Laos, does not wish the public to 
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realize just how large U.S. air support of the 
Laos government is daily and that air strikes 
are not limited to the Ho Ch Minh Trail. 

Then there is the matter of the U.S. ground 
involvement in Laos. 

There can be no doubt this includes a 
combat ground involvement by personnel 
hired by the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Laotians and Meos talk constantly of Amer- 
ican “commando leaders” based at Pakkao, a 
few miles southeast of the U.S. base at Long 
Cheng in northeast Laos. 

Besides these “commando leaders,” there 
are CIA case officers hired by the agency from 
the U.S. military who run Laos and other 
ethnic guerrilla units as well as Thai units. 

This operation has put the U.S. in the 
position of being responsible for the defense 
of Laos through what is supposed to be a 
U.S. intelligence gathering agency. 

These guerrilla units are stationed in front 
of royal Lao regular troops and the brunt of 
combat with North Vietnamese regulars. 

The Lao military, whose understanding of 
guerrilla warfare is limited, berate the CIA 
when these units retreat from positions under 
shellfire, or let North Vietnamese through to 
attack regular Lao units. 

The high ethnic casualties are being re- 
placed by Thai regular troops who are fight- 
ing in the Laotian mountains. 

The U.S. Embassy does its utmost to pre- 
vent correspondents getting to areas of Laos 
where American-led guerrilla units operate. 

Correspondents are refused permission to 
fly on U.S. aircraft to these areas, which is 
the only means of getting there unless one 
wants to risk a 5- or 10-day walk through 
territory mined and patrolled by Communist 
guerrillas. 

While reporters are not allowed on the 
planes, Laotian civilians with official status 
are. 

“National security” is invoked against cor- 
respondents wanting to go to Long Cheng 
even though there are at least 20,000 Asian 
civilians living there. And anyone from 
Vientiane who has a relative or friend at 
Long Cheng can visit. 

U.S. officials also refuse to discuss Ameri- 
can casualties in Laos (currently 700 dead 
and missing) or how much is spent for the 
defense of Laos (about $2 billion annually). 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that these two articles offer the best 
illustration I have seen in some time 
about the problem that was discussed for 
several hours in the Senate yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


AMENDMENT NO. 152—IDENTIFICATION AND 
TREATMENT OF DRUG DEPENDENT PERSONS IN 
THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, a recent 
estimate from the provost marshal’s of- 
fice in Saigon—the first official admis- 
sion on the subject with any semblance 
of realism—indicates that between 10 
and 15 percent of the American troops 
in Vietnam are on hard drugs. We are 
talking about 30,000 to 40,000 addicts in 
uniform. 

In the past year, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Alcoholism and Narcotics has 
been investigating the drug problem in 
our armed services as an extension of 
our continuing investigation of the drug 
epidemic in our civilian society. This in- 
vestigation was initiated with the con- 
sent and cooperation of Senator JOHN 
STENNIS, chairman, and Senator Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH, ranking minority 
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member, of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. The subcommittee staff has con- 
ducted extensive on-the-spot inquiries 
into drug usage in our military bases in 
Vietnam, Thailand, Korea, Europe, and 
elsewhere overseas, as well as at our 
bases in this country. 

Based upon the information gathered 
by the subcommittee staff, and upon my 
own conversations with those returning 
from Southeast Asia and other areas as 
weil, I would say that the estimate of 
30,000 to 40,000 hard drug users is clear- 
ly on the conservative side. To make 
matters worse, there appears to be gen- 
eral agreement by those who have been 
most familiar with drug usage patterns 
that hard drug usage is still dramatically 
rising. In addition, a whole range of 
drugs besides the so-called hard drugs is 
also involved. 

Our staff investigators in Southeast 
Asia found that narcotics and other 
drugs are as readily available as chewing 
gum and cigarettes in this country—and 
they are cheap. Heroin is strong—95 to 97 
percent pure, as compared to around 5 
percent in most of the illegal, domestic 
U.S. heroin. 

Fewer than a fourth of the 260,000 
troops we have in Vietnam are in combat 
units. For the remaining 200,000, time is 
heavy on their hands. They are lonely, 
homesick, bored. With drugs plentiful and 
cheap, the average GI can ease into full- 
fledged addiction without realizing it. 

So the problem is upon us, and the 
Armed Forces, like the rest of society, 
must face it realistically. Here we are 
talking about a matter that has a pro- 
found bearing on our national security as 
well as on the health of the personnel in- 
volved and the well-being of the civilian 
society to which these men will eventu- 
ally return. 

In the military, as at home, there are 
some who feel that drug addiction is a 
crime for which the sole answer is strict 
enforcement and harsh punishment. In 
this view, addicts, a disgrace to their uni- 
forms, must be drummed out of the 
armed services with a less than honorable 
discharge. 

Obviously, this is no solution. On the 
contrary, it fatally compounds the prob- 
lem, for these men, trained in violence 
to defend their country, are being re- 
turned home afflicted with a deadly, 
crime-inducing disease they can not con- 
trol. In America, where the cost of illegal 
heroin and other narcotics is high, the 
only way that most addicts can support 
their habit is by crime. In other words, 
as we release increasing thousands of ad- 
dicted servicemen back into our society, 
we are inviting a horrifying addition to 
what is already the major source of crime 
in our cities. 

This is not to say that enforcement is 
not important. It is. But we will never 
control the drug epidemic until we get at 
the source of the problem—the addiction 
itself. This means diversified programs of 
treatment, rehabilitation, and preven- 
tive education. Not every addict responds 
to the same treatment. There, of course, 
we are talking about a massive effort, 
with significant funding. But it is an 
investment that will pay back many 
times over. 
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Prevention and treatment efforts by 
the military have so far been token, even 
when compared with the efforts of our 
civilian society, which is saying some- 
thing. It is long past time that we com- 
mitted ourselves to changing that fact. 

Last April, speaking here in the Senate, 
I made a series of recommendations 
about what I felt our studies had shown 
needed to be done if the armed services 
were to realistically deal with the drug 
problem. I sent a copy of the recommen- 
dations, along with copies of the Staff 
Report on Drug Abuse in the Military 
which the subcommittee staff had pre- 
pared, to Secretary Laird for his com- 
ments and recommendations. I have 
since received a response from the De- 
partment of Defense, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of my recom- 
mendations, and excerpts from the staff 
report, and a copy of the Department of 
Defense response be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to dwell on the point at this par- 
ticular time, but suffice it to say that I 
felt that the Department of Defense 
reply was disappointing and highly un- 
responsive. 

Our subcommittee has spent some time 
now carefully looking into this problem 
in a systematic way, avoiding sensation- 
alism. 

I feel it is important for us to keep 
moving in this area, on the basis of the 
studied information we have obtained 
to date. The genuine answers to the drug 
problem in the military will not come 
overnight—they will come painstakingly, 
over a period of time. 

So I intend to offer an amendment, 
for myself and Senator Javits, to H.R. 
6531, the military draft bill. The amend- 
ment would deal with the most important 
aspect of the drug problem in the armed 
services—the need for the military to ac- 
cept the responsibility of offering ap- 
propriate prevention and treatment serv- 
ices to those persons whom it accepts 
into the service and who are subsequently 
found to be dependent upon drugs. The 
amendment provides, essentially, that 
the armed services have the obligation to 
attempt to locate such individuals, the 
obligation to encourage them to seek out 
treatment and rehabilitation services 
without fear of criminal or administra- 
tive punishment for the addiction itself, 
and the obligation to furnish treatment 
and rehabilitation services to them while 
they are still in the service. These serv- 
ices may be provided through Armed 
Forces based treatment programs or 
through any suitable treatment program, 
including but not limited to programs 
administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Veterans’ Administration, under such 
agreements as shall be acceptable to the 
Secretary of Defense and consistent with 
this amendment. A member may not be 
released from active duty until a com- 
petent medical authority shall have cer- 
tified that the individual is rehabili- 
tated, has failed to respond to adeauate 
treatment and rehabilitation services, or 
has refused to accept such services. A 
“drug dependent person” is defined as 
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one who is dependent upon any drug con- 
trolled by the Controlled Substances 
Act—heroin and other hard narcotics; 
stimulants; depressants, tranquilizers; 
marihuana, LSD and other hallucino- 
gens, and so on—or who is dependent 
upon alcohol, which leading medical au- 
thorities recognize as a drug. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the amendment as well as a more de- 
tailed explanation of it be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 3 and 4.) 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, certainly 
no one can read the statistics, study the 
materials, or hear testimony and visit 
with indivduals in this area of drug 
abuse in the services without feeling the 
urgency, the magnitude, the pervasive- 
ness of the infiltration of our Armed 
Forces by the drug epidemic. 

The amendment which we intend to 
offer, if effectively implemented, put in- 
to the most productive policy possible in 
terms of dealing with this deadly, grow- 
ing problem in the armed services. 

EXHIBIT 1 


IDENTIFICATION OF DRUG ABUSERS AND DRUG 
DEPENDENT PERSONS 


The Armed Forces should give special pri- 
ority to developing reliable methods of iden- 
tifying drug abusers and potential drug 
abusers at the Armed Forces and 
Entrance Stations and elsewhere in the mili- 
tary system. 

The General Accounting Office (GAO) 
should be asked to undertake a study to de- 
termine whether entrance examinations can 
and should be made more effective in screen- 
ing out drug abusers and those who are prone 
to drug abuse. Such a study should include 
an analysis of the techniques which can be 
used to screen such individuals, a cost-benefit 
analysis of such techniques, and recom- 
mendations of those techniques which can 
and should be used by the Armed Forces. 

Individuals who are rejected for service in 
the Armed Forces because of drug abuse or 
drug dependence should, with their consent, 
be referred to appropriate civilian prevention 
and treatment facilities. This would apply to 
candidates for induction as well as to in-serv- 
ice personnel. 

The Armed Forces should establish a sys- 
tem for evaluating the performance of each 
AFEES station in screening out drug abusers. 
Such a system should seek to identify those 
AFEES stations where significant numbers 
of individuals have been admitted to service 
with undetected drug abuse and drug de- 
pendence problems which subsequently in- 
terfere with their military performance. 


PREVENTION 


The Armed Forces, in consultation with the 

Office of Education, the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, and outside experts, should 
carry out a massive upgrading of its present 
efforts toward preventing and educating 
against drug abuse and drug dependence. 
These efforts should present factual informa- 
tion in an unbiased way, encourage indi- 
vidual discussion and participation, include 
discussions of alcohol abuse and alcholism, 
and include discussions of non-chemical al- 
ternatives to drug use and abuse. It is ex- 
tremely important that these efforts be 
tailored to and reach each level of the mili- 
tary structure. 

Special traveling drug abuse teams with 
expertise in effective educational techniques 
and a knowledge of legal, medical and social 
ramifications of drug use and abuse are being 
used effectively in some segments of the 
Armed Forces. Additional support should be 
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given to these teams, and this program should 
be expanded. 

The Armed Forces should give greater at- 
tention to providing more recreation, enter- 
tainment, physical activity and meaningful 
work in order to abate those conditions, 
particularly boredom and “make work” jobs, 
which appear to be conducive to drug abuse. 

An intensive evaluation of all prevention 
efforts in this area should be carried out to 
insure their effectiveness. 


TRAINING 


Specialized information and training in 
the recognition of drug abuse and drug de- 
pendence should be provided to personnel in- 
volved in screening candidates of induction 
into the Armed Forces. 

Additional emphasis should be given to 
providing specialized information and train- 
ing to personnel involved in dealing with 
drug abuse problems, including unit com- 
manders, noncommissioned officers, chap- 
lains, medical and social work personnel, law 
enforcement personnel and the like. 

An intensive evaluation of all training ef- 
forts in this area should be carried out in 
order to insure their effectiveness. 


TREATMENT AND REHABILITATION 


A. The Defense Department should estab- 
lish a comprehensive, integrated, and man- 
datory policy under which service members 
who are drug dependent or are medically ill 
drug abusers are provided with the same op- 
portunities for treatment and rehabilitation 
as would be afforded to any military person- 
nel who are ill. Such a policy should include 
the following principles: 

1. A member who is a medically ill drug 
abuser or a drug dependent person should 
not be summarily discharged from the serv- 
ice, unless he has refused to accept appro- 
priate treatment as shall be offered by the 
service. 

2. A member who is identified as a drug 
dependent person or a medically ill drug 
abuser as a result of his arrest for a drug- 
related offense, should be dealt with through 
normal military judicial or disciplinary proc- 
esses. In determining how to handle an in- 
dividual case, primary emphasis should be 
given to how best to treat and rehabilitate 
the individual. It may be useful, for exam- 
ple, to consider postponement of the trial 
or disciplinary proceeding, suspension of sen- 
tence, and other devices commonly used in 
civilian courts in order to effect rehabilita- 
tion. 

3. A member with drug abuse or drug de- 
pendence problems should be encouraged to 
seek medical assistance and, when he does so, 
should not be subject to disciplinary or other 
punitive action based on information he has 
given in seeking or receiving such assistance. 
Absolute confidentiality should be preserved 
unless competent medical authority deter- 
mines that the patient is a danger to him- 
self or others; however, no information di- 
vulged by the patient in confidence should 
be admitted into evidence in disciplinary 
proceedings against him without his consent, 

4. A member who seeks such assistance 
should be offered every opportunity to be 
restored to useful military service within the 
Armed Forces. This contemplates that such 
person may be offered temporary sick leave 
or given tasks they are capable of perform- 
ing while undergoing treatment and reha- 
bilitation. 

5. When security clearance, flying status 
or other classification affecting job position 
or pay is withdrawn from a member who 
sought assistance as a drug dependent per- 
son or a medically ill drug abuser, it should 
be reinstated within six months after his 
treatment has been completed unless he 
fails during this period to perform at the 
level at which he was performing prior to 
treatment. 

6. A member who has sought or accepted 
treatment and rehabilitation should be sep- 
arated only when such treatment and re- 
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habilitation has repeatedly failed and com- 
petent medical authority has determined 
that he cannot be restored to useful military 
service. 

B. The present amnesty program should 
be totally re-evaluated in the light of the 
above principles and objectives. 

C. A study should be carried out to deter- 
mine whether treatment and rehabilitation 
efforts should be carried out in Armed Forces- 
wide central treatment facilities or, rather, 
in local settings. 


SEPARATION 


A member who is a medically ill drug 
abuser or a drug dependent person should 
be granted a non-punitive discharge and 
should be afforded the same opportunities 
for treatment and rehabilitation afforded all 
persons discharged as physically or mentally 
disabled. His drug-related actions should not 
be regarded as the result of intentional mis- 
conduct or willful neglect. Such a 
should retain the same rights and benefits 
as any other person afflicted with serious ill- 
nesses, and should not lose pension, retire- 
ment, medical or other rights because he 
is a medically ill drug abuser or a drug de- 
pendent person. 

The Veterans Administration should give 
priority to increasing its capability to care 
for drug dependent persons or medically ill 
drug abusers. In doing so, it should consider 
entering into contractual arrangements with 
such facilities as have demonstrated their ef- 
fectiveness In the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion area, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In general, the Armed Forces should recog- 
nize their unique position to assert national 
leadership in identifying drug abusers and 
drug dependent persons; in developing and 
evaluating effective treatment and rehabili- 
tation, research, prevention and education 
programs; and making a distinct contribu- 
tion toward the abatement of this national 
problem. 

The Armed Forces should consider ways 
by which they can have an affirmative im- 
pact on the abatement of the drug epidemic 
in civilian society. The most obvious con- 
tributions would include sharing informa- 
tion and data relevant to the drug problem, 
and the donation or sale at present value of 
surplus equipment, facilities and the like 
that might be useful in combatting the drug 
problem. 

The Armed Forces should establish a spe- 
cial program to provide prevention, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation services to depend- 
ents of military personnel. 

Special consideration should be given to 
insuring that continuity is preserved in all 
prevention and treatment and rehabilitation 
programs. This should apply to personnel 
operating these programs. It should also ap- 
ply to those receiving the benefits of treat- 
ment and rehabilitation programs. 

The Congress should authorize and ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to carry out the 
above recommendations. 

A special impacted aid program should 
be created to assist communities whose drug 
problem has been aggravated by the prev- 
alence of drug abuse among military per- 
sonnel stationed nearby. 

The Armed Forces should provide written 
reports, at six-month intervals, on their 
progress toward achieving the objectives 
outline above. 

[Exurerr 2] 
Srarr REPORT ON DRUG ABUSE IN THE 
MILITARY 


To: Members of Alcoholism and Narcotics 
Subcommittee. 
From: The Subcommittee Staff. 
I. INTRODUCTION 


In the spring of 1970, the Subcommittee 
staff began an investigation of drug abuse in 
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the military. This was undertaken by au- 
thority of an April 16, 1970, letter from 
Senator John C. Stennis, Chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, to Senator 
Hughes, Chairman of the Subcommittee, as 
well as under the Subcommittee’s own au- 
thority to act in the drug abuse area. The 
objectives of the investigation were to ex- 
plore; the extent and nature of drug and 
alcohol abuse in the military; the impact 
which this abuse is having upon individuals, 
the armed services, and American society as 
& whole; the measures, particularly in the 
areas of education, treatment, and rehabili- 
tation, which the military is taking to meet 
the problem; and the areas in which further 
investigation or action might be taken. 

In carrying out the investigation the mem- 
bers of the staff attempted to cover the prob- 
lem from two approaches. First, we attempted 
to look at the problem from a geographical 
point of view. We looked at stateside bases 
(primarily in the Eastern United States), 
Southeast Asia and the Far East (Hong 
Kong, Thailand, South Vietnam, Japan, and 
Korea), and Europe (German and England) 
We visited Southeast Asia and the Far East 
in September, 1970, and Europe in January, 
1971. In order to cover the broadest possible 
ground in the short time we have available, 
we split into teams in both Southeast Asia 
and Europe. 

Second, the staff also attempted to visit 
examples of installations covering the entire 
range of the military system: induction, 
basic training, advanced training, support 
troops, and combat troops (in the field and 
returnees). We concentrated primarily on the 
Army for two reasons: it has the largest 
number of personne] and it has nearly all 
of the draftees. However, in Southeast Asia 
and Europe, we also looked at the other 
branches in the same environment to deter- 
mine what contrast, if any, we would find. 

Members of the staff were: Southeast Asia: 
Robert O. Harris, Staff Director; Wade Clarke, 
Majority Counsel; Julian Granger, staff in- 
vestigator; Richard J. Wise, Minority Coun- 
Sel, and Jay B. Cutler, Minority Counsel. In 
Europe the above were joined by Nik Edes 
of Senator Williams’ staff. 

Our primary method of investigation was 
discussion with and collection of data from 
the members of command at each facility 
visited. At virtually every installation, we 
discussed the problems with groups com- 
posed of command personnel, the provost 
marshal, the medical officer, the judge ad- 
vocate, the chaplain, and, on occasion, the 
information officer. In most installations, 
command relied most heavily on the data 
supplied by the provost marshal and the 
medical officer to answer our questions. This 
Gata does not give an accurate picture of 
either the extent of use or the nature of 
use, but it is the best available in most com- 
mand situations. In addition to command 
discussions, we attempted, where possible, 
and within the limited time available, to 
interview individual enlisted men and junior 
officers. We also collected data in written and 
oral from other agencies and individuals 
associated with the military. 

On all of our visits we made it clear to 
those contacted that we were interested in 
low key, informal discussion and that our 
primary interest was in the health and pre- 
vention aspects of the problem. The staff 
believes that this allayed some of the fears 
that we were attempting to gather data for 
an expose or criticism of the military and 
increase the cooperation we received. par- 
ticularly from the Army. In general we were 
Satisfied with the truthfulness of those we 
contacted. The Army was more realistic in 
assessing their problem. They seemed more 
willing to recognize drug abuse as a problem 
and to take action both to prevent it and 
to alleviate its effects. In this regard, we 
would rate the other services in the follow- 
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ing order: the Air Force, the Navy, and the 
Marines. 

What follows is a synthesis by the staff of 
its findings and recommendations based 
upon its investigation. 


i. THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF DRUG USE 


The staff has attempted to ascertain who 
the military drug users are; how many of 
them there are, where they use their drugs, 
what drugs they use, when they tend to use 
drugs, and why they use drugs. While we 
make some conclusions about these factors, 
they are by no means applicable to alı mili- 
tary drug users. The nature of drug use, the 
circumstances of use and the reasons for use 
vary widely. However, the generalizations 
which we do draw indicate the direction in 
which drug abuse appears to be going and 
suggest the areas in which further action 
might be taken in order to meet the drug 
abuse crisis. 


A. The users: Who and how many 


There is a paucity of hard data on which 
to base an authoritative finding of the extent 
of drug use in the military. The few studies 
which exist have been made exclusively 
among Army populations and are severely 
limited both in numbers and in scope. This 
void was recognized when Department of De- 
fense witnesses disclosed plans for a world- 
wide epidemiological survey of drug use 
among all members of the armed forces, to be 
undertaken this year. 

Nevertheless, certain insights may be 
gained from the available studies. It should 
be noted that these studies generally reveal 
drug use of a greater amount than do the 
medical and law enforcement figures given 
the staff. However, they seem to be lower 
than the subjective assessments of command 
particularly at junior levels. Among those 
studies most heavily relied upon in this re- 
port (all cited in the hearings record) are 
the following: (1) Patterns of Drug Use: A 
Study of 5,482 Subjects, by Black, Owens and 
Wolff, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 1970; (2) Drug 
Use in Vietnam—A Survey Among Army Per- 
sonnel in the Two Northern Corps, Stanton, 
1969; (3) Marihuana in Vietnam: A Survey of 
Use Among Army Enlisted Men in the Two 
Southern Corps, Roffman and Sapol, 1967; 
(4) Marihuana in a Tactical Unit in Vietnam, 
Treanor and Skripol, 1970; (5) Marihuana 
Use in Vietnam: A Preliminary Study, 1968; 
and (6) A Study of Marihuana and Opiate 
Use in the 82nd Airborne Division, 1969. Of 
these, only the Stanton and Treanor-Skripol 
studies used samples which included both 
Officers and enlisted men; the others con- 
centrated on enlisted men in the lower ranks. 

Patterns of drug use shown by the most 
recent studies seem to be consistent with the 
findings from what is considered to be the 
most scientifically valid study of them all, 
the one by Stanton. He grouped nonusers, 
(1-20 times used), heavy users (21-199 times 
used), and habituated users (200 or more 
times used). He also sampled both incoming 
and outgoing troops. Overall, he found that 
53.2 percent of enlisted men had used marl- 
huana at least once in their lives. He also 
found a trend toward more frequent usage in 
Vietnam than had been reported two years 
earlier. Of the 50.1 percent who reported 
using marihuana in Vietnam, 20.5 percent 
were casual users, 11.9 percent were heavy 
users, and 17.7 percent were habituated 
users; in other words, heavy and habituated 
users were more numerous than casual users, 

Patterns of other drug use which Stanton 
found among soldiers leaving Vietnam in- 
cluded the following: (1) opium use was 
reported by 17.4 percent (9.8 percent casual 
users, 5.8 percent heavy users, 1.8 percent 
habituated users); (2) amphetamine use was 
reported by 16.2 percent (11 percent casual 
users, 4 percent heavy users, 1.2 percent 
habituated users); (3) barbiturate use was 
reported by 11.6 percent (7.8 percent casual 
users, 2.7 percent heavy users, 1.1 habituated 
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users); (4) heroin/morphine use was re- 
ported by 2.2 percent (1.4 percent casual 
users, .6 percent heavy users, .2 percent 
habituated users); (5) acid (LSD, STP) use 
was reported by 5.3 percent (3.2 percent 
casual users, 1.6 percent heavy users, .5 per- 
cent habituated users). 

In general, it can be concluded from all 
these studies that drug use, at least among 
Army members, has been increasing with the 
passage of years since 1967, when the first 
study was conducted, and that a growing pro- 
portion of servicemen are entering the service 
with a history of drug use. 

There is no pure stereotype of the drug 
user in the military, just as there is none in 
civilian society. While the great bulk of drug 
abusers are enlisted men of lower rank be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25, users may also 
be found in the non-commissioned and com- 
missioned officer ranks; for example, a heroin- 
hooked sergeant at Fort Bragg was “the out- 
standing NCO in his company” or a colonel 
in Vietnam who became a “speed freak” from 
taking amphetamines to stay awake on long 
patrols and then used other drugs to get to 
sleep. While these extremes do exist, the age 
group of the typical user is much the same as 
it is in civilian society. 

From the studies and from our on-site in- 
vestigation we would ascribe the following 
characteristics to most drug abusers in the 
military: age 19-22, ranked E-—4 or below, un- 
married, less than high school graduate, 
either draftee or non-career oriented enlistee, 
equally from field or support units on first 
overseas tour, 

Other factors seem to be present in those 
who become regular or habituated users. 
These persons are generally from broken 
homes, have a lower education (are high 
school drop-outs), have insufficient personal- 
ities to deal with their fears and stress (pas- 
sive-aggressive personalities, immature, situ- 
ational adjustment problems, low-self- 
esteem, lack of long-term ambitions, etc.) 
and are likely to become involved in other 
behavioral problems within the military so- 
ciety. In Vietnam, we were told that nearly 
all of the arrests for drug offenses were in- 
cidental to arrests for other violations, such 
as uniform violation, curfew violation, off- 
limits violations, etc. The cases which re- 
quired medical treatment usually were those 
with these kinds of negative behavior pat- 
terns and with psychological problems which 
went beyond their drug use. At Fort Dix, New 
Jersey, many of those who were being held 
in the Special Processing Detachments were 
also drug abusers. The Special Processing 
Detachment is primarily a holding unit for 
individuals apprehended anywhere along the 
East Coast for being AWOL. They are sent 
to Fort Dix until their records can be located 
and their proper unit determined, 

This individual who is going to become a 
habitual user of drugs and who is going to 
become a problem for the military—in either 
medical or disciplinary terms—is an indi- 
vidual who has personality problems suffi- 
ciently serious that he would likely become 
a problem in whatever societal structure he 
is in. 

It should be emphasized that the drug 
user—particularly the heavy user—is likely 
to be a member of a peer group or sub- 
cultural group in which the taking of drugs 
plays an important role. For example, we were 
told that in Germany most arrests for drug 
abuse were made in groups. These arrests by 
the Criminal Investigation Division were 
usually the result of the infiltration of a 
group by an agent and when the arrests were 
made the entire group was taken. 

The sub-culture is best illustrated by the 
experience at Ft. Bragg, North Carolina. 
There the drug users leave the post to con- 
gregate in pads rented by small groups for 
the purpose of off-duty relaxation through 
drugs. These pads are characterized by psy- 
chedelic decorations, acid rock music, and 
by the mod dress of the participants. We 
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were also told in several places that the fig- 
ures on the extent of use were distorted de- 
pending upon which group an individual 
trooper belonged to. If the person questioned 
was a non-user, he associated with other 
non-users and tended to view all use in 
terms of his group; his estimates were usually 
low. The user on the other hand associated 
with other users and tended to feel that 
everyone used drugs. 


B. The drugs being used 


The kinds of drugs being used in any par- 
ticular area depend to a large degree upon 
the extent to which they are locally avail- 
able. In Thailand and Vietnam, there are 
few effective controls on the availability of 
any drug. Because of a lack of doctors, apoth- 
ecary shops dispense virtually every manu- 
factured drug and many herbs and other 
types of remedies. These are dispensed with- 
out a prescription to any buyer. Also in Thai- 
land and Vietnam, as in most Southeast Asia 
nations, opium, particularly among the Chi- 
nese populations, has been the drug of choice 
of the natives. This and its derivatives, mor- 
phine and heroin, were reportedly supplied 
primarily by an organized network of Chinese 
operating in nearly all nations. 

In Vietnam and Thailand marihuana was 
freely available. In Thailand, the members 
of the staff had no difficulty in procuring 
“tailored” marihuana cigarettes with filter- 
tips. These cost $1.50 for 15. In the United 
States a similar amount would cost at least 
five times as much. They can be procured 
from or through bar girls, taxi drivers, and 
even young children on the street. In Nak- 
hon Phanom, Thailand, we were shown 
apothecary shops which dispense the various 
amphetamines and barbiturates which some 
Air Force troops use. These were small shops 
with an open front and shelves loaded with 
bottles and jars. Drugs were dispensed either 
by name or by describing a set of symptoms 
which led the shopkeeper to dispense what- 
ever he felt would solve the problem. 

The Southeast Asia marihuana is fresh 
and potent. Delta 9 Tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC) is the active ingredient in marihuana. 
The average sample available in Southeast 
Asia contains between 3.5 and 4.0 percent 
THC. This is much higher than the average 
% to % of one percent THC which U.S.- 
grown marihuana contains. The preference 
for marihuana in Southeast Asia among U.S. 
troops is ascribed to ready availability, in- 
expensiveness. ease of cachement, non-addic- 
tiveness and the quality of the intoxication 
produced. 

Stanton found a growing trend among 
U.S, troops in Vietnam toward the use of 
opium. This is available in liquid or powdered 
form. Among the departing enlisted men in 
his sample, only 6.3 percent reported having 
used opium before their arrival but 17.4 per- 
cent reported use upon leaving. However, 
the question has been raised as to whether 
these troops really know what they were 
using was opium. We also heard of opium 
being available in the form of “OJ’s”—mari- 
huana cigarettes dipped in liquid opium. 

Stanton’s 17.4 percentage figure for opium 
use in Vietnam places that drug ahead of 
amphetamines, or “speed,” in popularity 
among the troops, The incidence of amphet- 
amine use among outgoing enlisted men was 
16.2 percent, up from 12.4 percent usage be- 
fore their arrival in Vietnam. Barbiturates 
were favored by 11.6 percent. Other drugs 
used were heroin, morphine and “acid” (LSD, 
STP), with the use of “acid” actually show- 
ing a drop in the before and after figures. 

We were regularly informed that there was 
an increase in the availability, experimenta- 
tion with, and use of heroin. There seemed 
to be an increase in the hospitalizations for 
heroin withdrawal. Heroin is available in 
two forms: “Red Rock” heroin from Thailand 
(reportedly brought to Vietnam by Thal 
troops) and refined heroin. Red Rock is gen- 
erally 3-4 percent heroin, 3-4 percent strych- 
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nine, and 32 percent caffeine. The refined 
heroin is in 100- to 300-milligram capsules 
containing 97 percent heroin as compared to 
the 5 or 6 percent heroin usually available in 
the U.S. 

The two most commonly used amphet- 
amines come in liquid form. They are Maxi- 
tone Forte and Obesitol, both of French 
manufacture, Maxitone Forte is taken orally 
mixed with Coke or used intravenously. 
Obesitol is taken orally. The barbiturates 
most commonly used in Southeast Asia are 
Binoctal and Aminoctal, also of French 
manufacture. 

In Germany, there is a plentiful supply of 
hashish, amphetamines, and barbiturates, 
and U.S. troops and their dependents have 
easy and inexpensive access to them. Hashish 
is by far the drug of choice and is in wide- 
spread use. It is reputedly brought in by 
“guest worker” nationals from growing coun- 
tries such as Turkey, Pakistan, and Lebanon 
and by a number of criminal syndicates. We 
were told it is distributed by German na- 
tionals, by American military personnel and 
former servicemen who were discharged in 
Europe. “Uppers” and “downers”—amphet- 
amine preparations, Librium, Valium and 
Darvon—may be purchased inexpensively 
over the counter, without prescription, in 
any German drug store. 

LSD is also used in significant amounts by 
troops in Germany. This is either brought in 
from the U.S. or made in illicit laboratories 
in Germany. We had very little indication of 
heroin or cocaine use. Both the law enforce- 
ment personnel and the medical personnel 
had had very little contact with these drugs. 

Regardless of location, marihuana and 
hashish usually is smoked in pipes or cigar- 
ette form. In Vietnam, the marihuana ciga- 
rettes are sometimes filled with Red Rock 
heroin and smoked. The amphetamines and 
barbiturates are generally taken orally but 
occasionally they are injected intravenously. 
Heroin is generally smoked (sniffed) by be- 
ginners and injected by heavy users. 

It is important to note that most of the 
regular or heavy users are multiple drug 
users. They will substitute one drug for an- 
other if availability is a problem or will use 
@ variety of drugs to meet their emotional 
needs. The takers of amphetamines will use 
barbiturates to come down off their high. 

Most of the users of hallucinogenic drugs 
such as LSD or STP also used marihuana, 

C. When and where drugs are being used 

It is difficult to disagree with the im- 
pression of an Army psychiatrist who says 
that “the use of drugs and alcohol can oc- 
cur anywhere at any time.” However, it is our 
general impression that it is more likely to 
occur on. off-duty hours whether in the 
United States or abroad. It is also likely to 
occur away from the military post. 

The most crucial question on time and 
place of use concerns the use of drugs in 
combat, In Vietnam, commanders universally 
told the staff that, because of the personal 
danger involved, there was far less smoking 
of marihuana in combat areas than in rear 
support areas. The same was stated by com- 
manders to the Department of Defense Drug 
Abuse-Control Committee Task Force headed 
by Jerome A. Vacek of the Marine Corps 
during its visit there in the fall of 1970. We 
were told that there was considerable self- 
policing among the troops while in combat 
areas because they did not want to endanger 
themselves or be endangered by another who 
might be “high” at a critical moment. How- 
ever, there is evidence to contradict this. 
While he did not approach the question 
head-on, Stanton found “a slight positive 
correlation ... between marihuana use and 
combat exposure.” While this shows that 
combat experienced troops probably were 
those who had the greatest marihuana ex- 
perience, it does not necessarily indicate that 
they used it while actually in combat. 
Postel’s study also indicates the same thing 
but adds that the usage came after combat 
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“to calm down.” Treanor and Skripol like- 
wise found apparently increased usage with 
field-type duty; far greater numbers reported 
usage at large and small “LZ forward areas” 
that numbers reporting usage at “rear sup- 
port areas.” Reinforcing this was their fur- 
ther finding that an overwhelming majority 
of regular users (once weekly to once daily 
or more frequently) thought that marihuana 
should be permitted on fire-bases either dur- 
ing off-duty hours or whenever the indi- 
vidual chooses. Other individuals indicated 
in person to the staff that they had used 
marihuana in combat situations. 

As noted above, the use of drugs at Ft. 
Bragg takes place primarily in rented “pads” 
away from the base and on off-duty hours. 
In Vietnam and Thailand, it is likely that 
most use takes place away from established 
posts because of availability of drugs and 
the likelihood of nondetection off post. 

In the career context, Treanor and Skripol 
found the highest incidence of marihuana 
usage during the first two or three years 
of a soldier’s military service. They also re- 
ported that apparently there is a slight in- 
crease in usage as the first tour progresses, 
but not with those on extensions. 

As for Vietnam, Stanton found that the 
probability was greatest that if a man was 
going to start using marihuana there, he 
would begin in the first three months, or 
certainly in the first six months. Conversely, 
amphetamines showed the opposite trend, 
with more enlisted men beginning use as 
their tour progressed. 

D. Why drugs are being used 


The reasons which have been presented 
to us as to why drugs are being used by 
young men in the military fall into two gen- 
eral categories. First, there are those which 
lie with the individual himself. Second, there 
are the external factors which arise in the 
individual's environment. The former are re- 
lated to his ability to deal with his situation 
and the latter are those which place burdens 
upon him which he must deal with. If his 
ability to deal with environmental stresses 
is inadequate, or if the burdens of stress 
which the environment places upon him are 
unusual, the individual user will take one 
of the drugs available to help him cope with 
the situation. 

As mentioned earlier, the habitual drug 
user is likely to be young, have a low edu- 
cation, come from a broken home, and have 
psychological and emotional problems which 
lead him to conflict in whatever society he 
happens to be in, These are individuals with 
a low self-esteem who are unable to meet 
most life situations. Other individual rea- 
sons presented to us are related to the atti- 
tudes held by many of the age-group from 
which the typical drug user comes. These 
include the following: (1) youth, being “now” 
oriented, are impatient and frustrated by 
the gradual process of social change; (2) 
middle-class youth reject the life goals of 
affluence and prestige held by their elders; 
(8) lower-class and minority youth are im- 
patient and frustrated with the disparity be- 
tween their goals and perceived opportunt- 
ties to attain them “now,” and they see the 
Establishment as trying to block them; (4) 
young people “get hung up somewhere along 
the developmental line” toward maturity, 
with a conflict developing between depend- 
ency and autonomy; (5) drugs are a means 
of acting-out behavior disapproved of by 
parents or the senior generation and thus 
help to concretely distinguish the “self” from 
Establishment norms. The latter point seems 
to be particularly valid in regards to the 
troops in Germany. There we found, to a 
greater degree than in Vietnam, an attitude 
of division between the enlisted or drafted 
lower rank soldiers and the “lifer” NCO’s and 
officers. Perhaps these troops are using drugs 
as a means of setting themselves off from 
the older and higher-ranking personnel who 
use alcohol as their social drug. 
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Other factors lie with the environment in 
which the young soldier finds himself. Pres- 
sures are put upon him which are difficult 
to cope with. Prime among these is the lack 
of sense of value which many soldiers feel 
about their job. Treanor and Skripol found 
that job dissatisfaction seemed to correlate 
with marihuana use. This factor was also 
cited among many of the returned troops 
who have several months of stateside duty 
left before discharge. These men are given 
unfulfilling tasks to do while waiting out 
their time. This factor appeared to be partic- 
ularly acute in Korea and Germany where 
there is little or no actual combat. Since the 
troop units there must be combat-ready, 
there is apparently much routine work aimed 
at preparing for inspections. A jeep driver 
in Germany, for example, told us that his 
only consistent job during the three months 
in advance of a unit-wide vehicle inspection 
was to “maintain” his own vehicle. A pla- 
toon leader said the only time the morale 
of his troops seemed to lift was when they 
were preparing to go on a tough training 
exercise, which was infrequently. There was 
widespread griping about the many “make 
work" jobs that troops were being given 
to do. 

In Vietnam, stress from combat was cited 
as a factor. It was felt that some troops used 
drugs, particularly marihuana, to unwind or 
relax after combat. This is accentuated when 
the soldier moves from a stressful situation 
to a combat lull where only routine work is 
required of him. 

Another important external factor is peer 
group pressure. There were indications that 
peer group pressure “to be one of the boys” 
was strong. The young man, placed in a new 
situation, seeking to establish his own iden- 
tity, looks to join a group in which he will 
get approval and support. He may be trying 
to feel independent of his elders’ authority 
and so when the group pressures him to con- 
form by trying drugs, he finds it hard to 
resist. We heard reports of individuals being 
threatened if they did not conform to drug 
usage patterns but were unable to verify 
any of these. 

We learned of several factors which tend 
to enhance the peer group situation. We 
were told that the non-commissioned officers 
generally did not live among their troops in 
barracks areas. The older “lifer” non-com- 
missioned officer was regarded very negatively 
by the young soldiers, There was apparently 
little identification of the young soldier with 
the older, non-commissioned officers. Con- 
tributing to this problem is the fact that 
many of the young soldiers were coming from 
& sub-culture in civilian life which accepts 
the use of drugs. They not only would want 
to perpetuate their life style but would re- 
sent and resist those who might prevent 
them from living it. 

Another factor is the lack of acceptable 
alternatives to drug use to meet either stress 
or boredom. The soldier in Vietnam has little 
or no way of dealing with his frustration in 
any constructive fashion. Most towns are off- 
limits and those that are not are limited in 
what they have to offer. The primary activity 
when they are permitted off the post is 
drinking in the local bars and meeting with 
local women, most of whom are prostitutes. 
In Germany, the opportunities for meeting 
local girls are somewhat improved for white 
soldiers, but an obvious problem exists for 
blacks who are also barred from certain Ger- 
man-operated “white only” discotheques, In 
Vietnam, recreational facilities are generally 
unavailable and are advocated as an alterna- 
tive to drug abuse. However, it is question- 
able if these would be used, since in Ger- 
many we were told that there is a general 
lack of troop interest in recreational activi- 
ties available—playing basketball, skiing, 
academic courses, even three-day expense- 
paid excursions. 

In contrast to this picture is the experi- 
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ence of the Air Force in Vietnam and espe- 
cially in Thailand. The extent of drug use 
was reported to be decidedly lower among 
the Air Force men at the four bases we 
visited in Thailand, The command personnel 
gave evidence that both arrest and medical 
statistics were much lower. The reasons 
which they gave for this lower use might be 
instructive: they stated that the typical air- 
man tends to be older than the soldier; 
nearly all are high school graduates with a 
significant number having some college ex- 
perience; they tend to identify with the mili- 
tary; they have good self-esteem; and they 
feel that they have something to lose if they 
use drugs. They also said that in Thailand, 
airmen were working a 12-hour-a-day, 7- 
days-a-week schedule and were doing tasks 
of a higher caliber. (In Thailand much of 
the more menial-type tasks are performed by 
local natives.) The Air Force personnel are 
said to have a high sense of job satisfaction 
whether they are fiying or are engaged in 
maintenance work; the flight crews feel more 
worthwhile because they are engaged in a 
task they feel is significant. 

Other factors cited by the Air Force in- 
clude a higher ratio of officers and non- 
commissioned officers to enlisted personnel. 
This is said to give the airman a closer iden- 
tification with the “Establishment.” Also 
advanced as operative to keep Air Force 
usage down is the selectivity factor. It is felt 
by the Air Force that it gets a better grade 
person both in motivation and ability than 
does the Army. The Air Force has no draftees. 
The Air Force also contends that further 
selectivity operates within its ranks in deter- 
mining the kind of man who is sent to 
Southeast Asia. Command in Thailand 
claimed that the cream of the Air Force 
crop was being selected to serve in South- 
east Asia because of the importance of their 
mission there. The Command in Thailand 
also attributed their reputed lower incidence 
rate to the easy accessibility of alcohol and 
local women. It appeared that while the drug 
use rate might be low, the V.D. rate was 
high. 

Another factor which may militate against 
drug abuse in some situations is the so- 
called “buddy” system. The Marines and 
Navy command personnel we spoke with in 
Vietnam and the Army in Thatland felt 
that the encouragement of close ties with 
another individual for the purpose of mutual 
support and concern helped stop drug abuse 
before it began, This is a positive variation 
of the peer-group pressure factor. In this 
instance a peer situation with anti-drug use 
values is encouraged. If one individual in 
the pair is suffering unusual stress or bore- 
dom, he has another individual with whom 
he can share his burden. This gives some 
relief so that crisis can be met without re- 
sort to drugs. We did not have an oppor- 
tunity to look at this system directly and 
hence cannot give any independent evalua- 
tion. It does, however, appear to have at 
least theoretical value in terms of action 
to be taken to combat drug abuse. 


II. THE IMPACT OF DRUG ABUSE 


The staff has attempted to access the im- 
pact or effect which drug abuse is having 
upon the individual military man, upon the 
Armed Services, upon American society as 
a whole and upon the various relationships 
that exist between Individuals and groups in 
the military. We looked for signs of break- 
down which would point to remedial meas- 
ures and looked for trends or directions 
which would suggest preventive actions 
which might be taken. 


A. The impact on the individual 
The medical effects of drug abuse upon the 
individual in the military do not seem to 
vary substantially from those reported in the 
civillan community. Marihuana produces a 
range of effects which include mild euphoria, 
mild time-space distortions, hallucinatory 
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episodes and delusion ideation. Those who 
are turning up at medical facilities with 
adverse reactions to marihuana are generally 
those who suffer anxiety reactions when they 
first use the drug. Their condition lasts for 
a very short period and is normally cleared 
up in 24-72 hours. The reaction seems to be 
dependent upon the state of mind of the user 
rather than upon the effect of the drug. It 
is likely to occur in an individual who has 
guilt feelings about the use of marihuana 
and is apprehensive about being arrested or 
caught. A very few instances of persistent 
conditions, psychotic states and violence were 
also reported. However, these seem to involve 
individuals with deeper, more long-standing 
psychological conditions of which drug abuse 
is merely one manifestation of the problem. 
Many of these situations involved persons 
who were using marihuana on a heavy basis 
every day over a considerable period of time. 
The number or the nature of these cases did 
not seem to be sufficient to justify a con- 
clusion that marihuana causes lasting psy- 
chosis or violence in users. 

An interesting phenomenon reported was 
the “marihuana flashback.” A flashback is 
commonly associated only with LSD usage. 
Several doctors reported that they had had 
patients who claimed having flashbacks after 
use only of marihuana. These flashbacks 
were described as being reoccurrences of 
prior experiences while under the influence 
of the drug. They were described as occur- 
ing in moments of stress as if the mind was 
involuntarily reaching back for a pleasant 
experience while under intolerable pressure 
of the moment. However, the subject can ap- 
parently be brought out of the flashback by 
someone talking to him and telling him to 
return to the present moment. There were no 
reports of deaths or permanent physical 
damage from the use of marihuana among 
military personnel. The military medical per- 
sonnel also regularly reported that mari- 
huana is non-addictive in terms of physical 
dependence but that users could and did be- 
come dependent upon its use in the pscho- 
logical or behavioral sense. Medical officers 
also felt that marihuana does not in itself 
lead to the use of harder drugs. This is sup- 
ported by the Black, Owens, and Wolff study 
which reported: “It should be noted that, al- 
though initial experiences with marihuana 
tend to lead to continued use, marihuana 
usage does not lead most individuals into ex- 
perimentation with heroin. The belief that 
marihuana use is dangerous because it pre- 
disposes toward heroin is fallacious, al- 
though it is true that nearly all the heroin 
users in the present study had also used 
marihuana.” Other studies also support this 
conclusion and indicate that while there is 
no causal relationship between marihuana 
use and opiate use, most habitual opiate 
users have been heavy marihuana users first. 

Another important factor which was re- 
ported to us is that the effects of hashish 
use in Germany do not seem to be any more 
severe or extreme than the effects of mari- 
huana smoked in either the United States or 
in Vietnam. The medical staff of the hospi- 
tals we visited in Germany reported that the 
cases involving marihuana which required 
medical or psychological treatment were no 
more severe than they had seen in other 
locales including some in the continental 
U.S. This was true even though the general 
impression is that the THC content of 
hashish is higher than marihuana alone. 

The reason for this may be in the psycho- 
logical state of mind of the users and in the 
setting in which marihuana is used. Also im- 
portant is the ability of the experienced 
smoker of either marihuana or hashish to 
control his level of intoxication. To explain 
further, the effects of cannabis use seem to 
depend to a great degree upon the subjective 
state of the user. If he goes into the experi- 
ence expecting and desiring a pleasant, 
mildly euphoric experience with no negative 
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effects and he is doing this in a social setting 
with fellow users who are compatible and 
who desire the same kind of experience, his 
expectations will likely be realized. In addi- 
tion, because the active ingredient is taken 
in through the lungs the quickest way to 
get it into the bloodstream, the user is able 
to control or “fine tune” his level of intoxi- 
cation. When he feels himself getting too 
high he can relax for a while and not smoke 
any more until he starts to come down. This 
control by the smoker enables him to keep 
the intoxication within a manageable range 
and avoid adverse reactions. Neither the 
military nor the Bureau of Narcotics was able 
to supply us with an analysis of the hashish 
being used in Germany. It is possible that 
the product bought by the consumer is so 
cut with adulterants that the THC content 
is lower than in straight marihuana. 

One of the drugs with the greatest impact 
upon individuals, in medical terms is heroin. 
It is physically addicting when taken reg- 
ularly and in sufficient doses. However, we 
received mixed reports as to the severity of 
the addiction. Many doctors reported that 
they saw very few cases of classic withdrawal 
symptoms in patients who claim the use of 
heroin. The sniffers of Red Rock heroin were 
reported not to have become severely ad- 
dicted. This was also true of some of the 
injectors of refined heroin. However, the 
heroin of 97 percent purity available in Viet- 
nam is particularly dangerous, inasmuch 
as it will likely lead to frequent occurence 
of overdoses and death even in experienced 
hands. Heroin use is also likely to lead to 
secondary medical complications such as 
serum hepatitis from unsterile needles. 

The opium native to Vietnam is of such 
poor quality that in all but one case ob- 
served by an experienced military psychia- 
trist, withdrawal symptoms were mild. The 
exception involved an individual who had 
taken 2 cc. intravenously four times a day 
and whose abstinence-withdrawal presented 
serious problems. Another serious result of 
opium use which occurs occasionally comes 
from mixing it with marihuana in cigarettes. 
This synergistic or multiple effect of the two 
drugs together can exceed the expectation of 
the user and present him with a reaction 
with which he cannot cope. 

Deaths from heroin abuse or overdose in 
Vietnam are increasing. For the entire calen- 
dar year of 1969, only 16 deaths from drugs 
were reported: 5 from chloroquine (used to 
prevent malaria), 4 from barbituates, 3 from 
Darvon, 3 from morphine or heroin, 1 from 
opium. During the nine-month period Janu- 
ary-October 1970, however, the number of 
deaths had already more than doubled to 
34: 2 from chloroquine, 5 from barbituates, 
3 from Darvon, and 26 from heroin-morphine. 
It will be seen that heroin or morphine has 
become the most frequently used lethal 
agent. 

One additional significant effect which 
drug abuse may have on an individual soldier 
is the role which drugs may come to play in 
his life. Those individuals who are unable 
to cope with life and turn to drugs may 
end up relying on drugs as the core of their 
life. When this occurs the individual loses 
interest in other aspects of his life and 
devotes most of his time to the procurement 
of drugs and to their “enjoyment.” This mod- 
ification of behavior will likely lead this 
type of user into conflict with the military 
community and consequently he is likely 
to have to face legal or disciplinary action. 

While the individual who becomes a heavy 
user or is psychologically or physically ha- 
bituated to drug use may come to the at- 
tention of legal authorities, it is the con- 
clusion of the staff that the illegality of 
marihuana use does not have a significant 
impact upon the great majority of marihuana 
smokers in the military. It clearly does not 
have a deterrent effect. The illegality of 
marihuana use has been widely publicized 
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within and without the military. Indeed, one 
of the major thrusts of military drug educa- 
tion is to stress the legal consequences of 
marihuana use. We believe that the lack of 
deterrent effect exists for several reasons. 
First is the basic attitude of young Ameri- 
cans toward marihuana use. Unlike many of 
the senior generation, many young Ameri- 
cans including those in the military do not 
regard the use of marihuana as a moral ques- 
tion. They do not see the user of marihuana 
as a “bad” or “immoral” person. They be- 
lieve that marihuana should be legalized and 
its use left up to the individual. They also 
do not regard the effects of marihuana as 
detrimental to their health or to their func- 
tioning. Many of them regard marihuana as 
& social drug to be used for relaxation and 
as superior to alcohol for this purpose be- 
cause it does not leave the user with a hang- 
over. 
B. The impact upon the military 

We did not find that the use of drugs has 
8 significant direct impact upon the military 
mission of the Armed Services. While we 
were made aware of rare isolated instances 
where marihuana had been used in combat 
situations in Vietnam, we saw no evidence 
that any mission or operation had been 
jeopardized by drug use. Virtually every com- 
mander to whom the Subcommittee staff put 
the question stated unequivocally and cate- 
gorically that drug use has not adversely 
affected military effectiveness or the military 
mission of his unit. 

However, it is clear that drug abuse does 
impose an indirect but significant burden 
upon the entire military community and 
organization. There is a relationship between 
drug use and manifestations of social and 
behavioral disorganization such as AWOL, 
sleeping on the job, failure to appear for 
duty, disrespect, indebtedness, and unhealthy 
and unclean living habits. Of these, Gen- 
eral John J. Tolson, the Commanding Gen- 
eral of Fort Bragg, singled out AWOL’s say- 
ing, “It is bound to cut down eventually in 
your strength figures,” although he added 
that the problem at his base had not reached 
such proportions “that as units they are 
not capable of performing their job.” 

The military community is also affected 
by the fact that the military drug user is 
often unable to pay for his habit from his 
normal income. While this is not often 
troublesome in Vietnam where all drugs are 
available at low prices, at continental United 
States bases, crime to support drug abuse is 
a problem. Theft of Government property, 
including weapons, to support habits is 
known to occur. “Today,” General Tolson 
observed, “you have to secure your arms 
rooms and supply rooms on a scope that you 
never had to do before .. . and still, if you 
don’t have guards actually there, thieves 
will break into them.” 

One of the most critical effects of the 
growth of drug abuse among the military is 
in the growth of a counter or sub-culture 
within the military centered around drug 
use. This affects both the individuals in- 
volved and the military community itself. 
Because smoking marihuana and hashish are 
social activities, the users tend to group to- 
gether for the purpose of drug use. The ille- 
gality of drug use also tends to force the user 
into a particular group of his drug using 
peers. This is true whether the use is occa- 
sional or is on a regular basis. Part of the 
mystique of smoking “grass” is to gather 
together with others to enjoy the experience. 
This illegality of use, in effect, cuts off the 
user from legitimate sources of support and 
help with his problems—whether directly 
connected with drug use or of another 
nature—and he can, therefore, look only to 
those in his peer group for emotional sup- 
port. 

This is aggravated because so many of the 
young military men coming into the services 
today, do not identify with the value system 
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of the senior generation. They tend to form 
peer groups for all activities rather than in- 
teract with command personnel. This is fur- 
ther enhanced in the military because It is 
organized upon a hierarchial basis, In Ger- 
many more than in Vietnam the sense of sep- 
aration between the enlisted man of lower 
ranks from the non-commissioned officers 
and the commissioned officers was apparent. 
In fact, in Germany we felt a great hostility 
between the one-tour soldier and the so- 
called “lifer.” In Vietnam this. was less so, 
probably because of the common sense of ur- 
gency faced by both groups. However, we 
were told in several places that young troop- 
ers had a more positive relationship with 
NCO's and officers of their own age, This was 
attributed to the fact that these individuals, 
while occupying positions of authority over 
the troops, shared many of the same values of 
the enlisted men, particularly in regard to 
the smoking of marihuana as a social activ- 
ity. Some senior officers felt that some of the 
junior officers right out of college share those 
values and hence did not take action on 
marihuana use among their troops. 

Another manifestation of the sub-culture 
problem is illustrated by the example of a 
second lieutenant at the Wildflicken outpost 
in Germany. This platoon leader told a Sub- 
committee investigator of his fears of ven- 
turing into the barracks at night, where he 
might be slugged if he came upon a “pot 
party” (as had happened to a fellow officer.) 
The existence of a sub-culture also causes 
general disruption, A squadron commander 
at Bad Kissingen, Germany, reported, “It’s 
not the smoking that causes military in- 
effectiveness; it’s the ramifications of the 
distribution system—the competition among 
pushers who fluctuate the price, put guys 
in debt, and cause disciplinary problems, 
commit assaults and so on.” 

A more tangible impact upon the military 
caused by the increase in drug abuse is the 
burden which it places upon the various ele- 
ments of the military society. Because of the 
illegality of drug abuse the primary burden 
is placed upon the law enforcement branches 
of the military. The allocation of manpower 
and monetary resources by the provost mar- 
shal to drug problems is significant. For ex- 
ample, in Fiscal Year 1970, 27 per cent of 
all Army CID investigations in Europe were 
“drug related.” However, while the law en- 
forcement branches have devoted a signif- 
icant amount of their resources to stopping 
drug abuse, we were universally told that 
their activities were limited and not suf- 
ficient to make any significant impact upon 
illegal drug activity. Their operations are 
hampered by difficulties in teaching com- 
mand personnel to make legal searches and 
seizures, by the length of time necessary 
for laboratory verification of illegal drugs, 
and by the difficulty in establishing a legal 
chain of custody. 

Because of the difficulty in enforcing the 
law, particularly with regard to marihuana 
use, the law does not have any effective de- 
terrent effect and the impression is given to 
the users that use is tacitly accepted by com- 
mand. This leads to disrespect for the law and 
in effect creates a double standard. While we 
were not made aware of any cases, we do note 
that the inability to enforce the law in all 
cases gives rise to the possibility of selec- 
tive enforcement for reasons unrelated to 
drug abuse. 

The medical personnel in the military are 
under many of the same pressures as those 
in the law enforcement branch. There has 
been an increased case load upon all mili- 
tary doctors. A number of senior doctors are 
unprepared to deal with drug abuse because 
they were trained in an era when it was 
much less common, The activities of the 
military doctor include many duties other 
than treatment. A heavy demand is made 
upon military doctors, particularly psychi- 
atrists, to establish, promote, and participate 
in drug abuse education programs. The mili- 
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tary psychiatrists must make evaluations 
of many troopers charged with crimes and 
this includes evaluations on the users of 
drugs. In addition, military doctors are 
scheduled to play a large role in the amnesty 
program which will be discussed later in the 
report. These functions place a burden upon 
doctors who are already overburdened be- 
cause of a reportedly inordinate reduction of 
medical personnel in relation to the reduc- 
tion of other U.S, military personnel. This 
is a serious problem because military doctors 
are faced with an increase in drug abuse 
for which there are few, if any, proven meth- 
ods of treatment available. 

The increase in drug abuse has placed a 
concomitant load upon all other elements 
of the military structure, particularly the 
command personnel and the judge advocate 
staff. They are called upon to process the 
cases of accused drug users and also are an 
integral part of the military drug abuse edu- 
cation activities. Their specific activities will 
be shown in greater detail later in the report. 


C. The impact upon American society 


The Subcommittee staff believes that the 
greatest impact upon society as a whole lies 
in the integration of military drug users into 
their local communities upon release from 
service. While the indications of drug abuse 
are not significantly different in the military 
or in civilian society, the likelihood of iden- 
tification of drug users in the military is 
greater. Many drug addicts and users with 
maladjustment problems are being returned 
from military service identified as drug users, 
but unrehabilitated. For example, adminis- 
trative separations for “characterologic in- 
effectiveness” rose 119 per cent from fiscal 
year 1969 to fiscal year 1970, from 12,726 to 
27,837. Many of these separations were for 
drug use. In addition, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has indicated that there are sharp 
increases in the number of veterans, partic- 
ularly under age 25, who are being treated 
for drug addiction and dependency problems. 

Since much of the serious drug abuse is 
accompanied by emotional or psychological 
problems requiring lengthy treatment, those 
released from the military with histories of 
drug use will have to find treatment sources 
in civilian society. If they are unable to do 
so, they will place an obvious burden on 
other segments of society, particularly the 
law enforcement segment. Returning vet- 
erans with drug histories also have difficulty 
in finding employment. Fifty business firms 
who were asked by Fort Bragg officials about 
their policies toward a man with an unde- 
sirable discharge or a known drug abuser 
replied universally that neither would be 
considered favorable for employment. 


IV. HOW IS DRUG ABUSE BEING HANDLED 


The question of how to handle drugs and 
drug users in the military is primarily being 
one with a law enforcement approach. This 
effort is aimed at reducing the supply of 
illicit drugs at eliminating drug pushers and 
users where detected, and at providing a 
negative incentive for the use of drugs. Sec- 
ond priority is given to treatment and reha- 
bilitation of those using drugs. The lowest 
priority is given to activities which would 
lead to reduced demand for drugs. 

A, Law enforcement 

The prime objective of the law enforce- 
ment efforts is to identify drug pushers and 
traffickers and therefore halt or diminish the 
supply. As noted above, there is little indi- 
cation of concerted efforts to seek out and 
arrest users or possessors, In Vietnam and 
Thailand most possessors were initially 
picked up for other disciplinary violations. 
In Germany command indicated that while 
most drug arrests were for possession or use, 
they were not specifically looking for users. 
There, the greatest number of arrests of 
users were made as a result of infiltrating a 
whole group of users and not just arresting 
individuals. 
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Because of their relatively small numbers 
and for jurisdictional reasons, military law 
enforcement personnel often must rely upon 
other agencies in trying to shut off the sup- 
ply of drugs to U.S. forces. The principal 
agency relied upon for overall activities, both 
here and abroad, is the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs. Insofar as military 
bases in this country are concerned. BNDD 
Director John E. Ingersoll told the Subcom- 
mittee “The current ‘systems’ approach of 
BNDD is aimed at major interstate and in- 
ternational drug traffickers, and hence, the 
drug problem on large military reservations 
such as Fort Bragg is left largely to the mili- 
tary and local authorities concerned.” In 
the U.S. the BNDD forces provide informa- 
tion and support rather than actual enforce- 
ment for military bases. 

In the U.S., coordination with local and 
state authorities is essential because apart 
from those pushers or dealers apprehended 
on the military base, military law enforce- 
ment personnel do not have jurisdiction off 
base. However, we found good two-way co- 
operation in gathering and supplying infor- 
mation so that Illegal activities that cross 
jurisdictional lines could be halted. 

In September 1970, BNDD assigned a senior 
official to a permanent liaison position with 
the Department of Defense. According to 
BNDD Director Ingersoll, this agent partici- 
pates in all Defense Department activities 
concerned with drug abuse and support to 
the military needs. Overseas, a BNDD senior 
agent stationed at MACV Headquarters in 
Saigon works directly with the military and 
a similar agent more recently was assigned 
to Frankfurt, Germany. In addition BNDD 
has regional supervisors in Bangkok, Thal- 
land and Paris, France. Other agents are lo- 
cated in other countries such as Hong Kong, 
Japan, Turkey and Lebanon. These agents 
work with military police agents in exchang- 
ing information and in setting up covert ac- 
tivities aimed at penetrating illegal drug 
groups. 

In Vietnam, the BNDD agent there has 
worked closely with the military and the AID 
agency to establish a program to locate and 
destroy marihuana crops. This has included 
the training of Vietnamese police in drug ac- 
tivities and the development of a squad of 
special narcotics police in the Vietnamese 
police force. The program consisted of heli- 
copter reconnaissance flights to locate mari- 
huana growth. After the discovery of a field, 
Vietnamese police would move into the area 
and destroy the plants by uprooting and 
burning. In 1969, some 500,000 plants were 
eradicated in Vietnam under this program. 
The program decreased in 1970, due to what 
Ingersoll called “higher combat priorities.” 
He said, in addition, that the Army felt that 
surveillance which had to be conducted at 
low altitude and slow speed was too hazard- 
ous in areas of potential hostility. While 
bounties are now paid for reporting mari- 
huana growth, the program has not had the 
same degree of success as only 68,000 plants 
were destroyed through most of 1970. More 
recently, the military has undertaken photo 
flights with fixed-wing aircraft that can de- 
tect growth at safe speeds and safe altitudes. 

Local cooperation with native police, par- 
ticularly in Vietnam, is another activity 
of the military law enforcement agencies. 
This does not seem to be a successful program 
because of the acceptance of opiate drug use 
by the natives, their feeling that marihuana 
is not their problem, local political involve- 
ment and corruption, general antipathy to- 
ward cultural change, inadequate legislation, 
and the local economic situation. In Viet- 
nam for example, the average daily wage is 
about $.85 American. If a Vietnamese sells 
two packages of p: marihuana cigar- 
ettes at $1.50 each, he will have made over 3 
times the local daily wage. This makes it diffi- 
cult for local enforcement agencies to take 
action. 

In Germany, the cooperation with local 
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police seems to be satisfactory. However, 
there appears to be less than close liaison 
between the CID and the BNDD agent in 
Frankfurt. Local command was attempting 
to overcome this problem by developing closer 
ties on that level. The CID in Germany makes 
great use of undercover or covert agents. 
This has led to the arrest of several large 
groups of pushers and users. The CID esti- 
mates that it is intercepting 20 percent of 
the illicit trafficking in drugs bound for 
American troops in Germany. 

Also used by military law enforcement au- 
thorities are marihuana sniffing dogs. On the 
Asia trip, we heard quite often about the 
marihuana dogs and their value. However, 
it appears that their actual use is limited 
and not very efficient. Whenever we asked to 
see a dog we ran into scheduling difficulties 
or were told that the dogs had worked their 
allotted time (usually one-half to one hour) 
and were unavailable. While we suspect their 
actual detection value, they are probably 
justified by the deterrent effect their reputa- 
tion has. 

Because of the great amount of drugs avail- 
able, particularly in Southeast Asia, we do 
not feel that the law enforcement activities 
mentioned above will be able to make any 
significant impact on the drug distribution 
system. However, we do feel that continued 
efforts aimed at pusher and major trafficking 
organizations are necessary and should be 
continued. 


B. Education efforts 


Education activities in all commands fall 
into two categories, command training and 
troop education. The command training ac- 
tivities center around giving command per- 
sonnel sufficient factual information to en- 
able them to carry out their legal and dis- 
ciplinary functions. Emphasis is placed on 
detection of drug use and subsequent disci- 
plinary action. Command education is gen- 
erally carried out through Drug Suppression 
Teams, consisting of medical, legal, law en- 
forcement and perhaps chaplain officers. 
Primary importance is placed on the iden- 
tification of drugs, drug paraphernalia, drug 
use symptoms, and drug user behavior pat- 
terns. Command personnel, particularly the 
junior officers and senior non-commissioned 
Officers are instructed in the techniques of 
proper searches and seizures, maintaining 
the chain of custody, and the action to be 
taken upon apprehension of offenders. While 
this educational approach may be useful in 
meeting the legal responsibilities of the 
military, we feel that it does little toward 
achieving true prevention of drug abuse, 

Education which will enable command 
personnel to understand the causes of drug 
abuse and to deal with the troops before 
they begin drug abuse is generally lacking. 
Senior officers and NCO’s appear to be the 
groups most needing this type of education. 
General Tolson of Fort Bragg stated, for ex- 
ample, “It appeared obvious to me at the 
very beginning that if we were going to get 
anywhere in our education, in our dialog 
with the young soldier, the man we were 
really interested in, there had to be a real 
understanding by the senior officers and non- 
commissioned officers on the drug culture and 
its problems. They were my number one tar- 
get to educate.” 

Military regulations, including those issued 
by the DOD and the various services require 
that all military personnel periodically re- 
ceive orientation concerning drug abuse. The 
form and substance of this orientation varies 
from unit to unit and, to the knowledge of 
the Subcommittee staff, has never been 
evaluated, except informally, for its value 
in deterring drug use. This orientation runs 
the gamut from the showing of a film and 
the reading of prepared lecture material to 
more imaginative give-and-take “rap” ses- 
sions. In many commands the Drug Suppres- 
sion Team does the orientation to the troops, 
occasionally adding a former user to the 
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Team. From what little feedback is being 
received on the command level, this ap- 
proach was generally not effective. This was 
affirmed by individual soldiers who com- 
plained that the presentations tended to be 
too legalistic and used scare tactics. It is our 
impression that the presence of the Provost 
Marshal on the team, while meritorious in a 
situation involving command personnel, is 
not warranted when the target group is 
younger officers or troops. In fact, the pres- 
ence of the “cop” on the team acts to turn 
the young troops against the panel's activi- 
ties. Surprisingly, this view was accepted by 
several of the Provost Marshals we talked 
with. 

Other educational activities include radio 
and T.V. spots and films. The evaluation of 
these troops we talked to was generally neg- 
ative. The best educational device we have 
seen was a training road show in Germany. 
This play was written by enlisted men in the 
language and style of enlisted men and per- 
formed by enlisted men, most of whom had 
previous show business experience. The staff 
was genuinely impressed by the emotional 
impact of this production. It utilized rock 
music and visual effects with which the 
trooper could identify. Because of this we 
felt its credibility and value was outstand- 
ing. 

The credibility problem underlies all of 
the military educational efforts directed to- 
ward the young soldier. The conflicting in- 
formation presented both in and out of the 
military about marihuana has undermined 
the credibility of the better prepared and sci- 
entifically accurate efforts being made now. 
However, this is being overcome with valid 
information presented by medical officers. 


C. Treatment and rehabilitation 


Treatment and rehabilitation of drug 
abusers in the military cannot be discussed 
without considering the so-called amnesty 
program. This program, in what ever form it 
may take in any particular command, is a 
combination of legal, medical and adminis- 
trative approaches to drug abuse. Its gen- 
eral purpose is to provide an atmosphere in 
which a drug abusing soldier can feel free to 
come forth and get medical and psychologi- 
cal help to overcome his drug use. 

Experimentation with amnesty programs 
in the Army began as long ago as February, 
1968, when such a program was established 
by the 4th Infantry Division in Vietnam. 
Others were established on a command level, 
all of which were in violation of existing 
Army regulations. One of the most note- 
worthy of these is “Operation Awareness” at 
Fort Bragg which was begun in May 1970, 
and undertakes to treat and rehabilitate the 
users of hard as well as soft drugs. Regula- 
tions have now been established by the Army 
and DOD encouraging the establishment of 
amnesty programs. The Air Force has indi- 
cated its intent to establish such a program 
in a letter to Chairman Hughes. However, 
the Navy and the Marine Corps have not yet 
implemented the DOD directive. 

The various amnesty programs all include 
provisions which allow a drug user to make 
his use known to the chaplain, doctor, or his 
commander; a guarantee of no disciplinary 
action if the user is not under investigation 
and so long as he stays clean; and some treat- 
ment for his drug use. The response to the 
program is mixed. In Europe, only 140 users 
per month have responded since June, 1970, 
out of a total population of 185,000 Army 
troops of which at least 10 percent are said 
to be chronic users. 

The apparent reasons for the minimal re- 
sponse in Europe are several: (1) failure of 
unit commanders—many of whom were ill- 
prepared in the first place—to convey the 
concept of amnesty to their troops, and 
thereby signal their support of it, (2) a 
widely held feeling among drug users, espe- 
cially hashish smokers, that there is no 
wrong—physical moral or otherwise—in such 
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use and hence nothing to be rehabilitated 
from; (3) a view among the troops that there 
are no inducements to join, no incentives, 
and no rewards, coupled with the fact that a 
commanding officer has “open-ended options” 
to withdraw a man from the amnesty pro- 
gram at any time for any reason; (4) pres- 
sure, including threats or actual bodily harm, 
by “hard” drug users and pushers against 
those who may wish to seek help under the 
program; (5) a reluctance on the part of 
some commanders to devote the considerable 
amount of time required to provide the sol- 
dier with the supportive help he needs; and 
(6) the fact that many who do participate 
are subjected to harassment within their 
units upon their return and that some com- 
manders and top NCO's seem disposed to 
permit this activity. 

The response in Vietnam is also limited. 
There, many of the medical personnel we 
contacted felt that the program was not be- 
ing received as well as it should be among 
the troops because of the lack of a true 
guarantee of amnesty. The troops realize that 
only the chaplain has a true confidential 
communication privilege. The troops know 
that the doctors are required to provide med- 
ical information to command and therefore 
are reluctant to come forth and reveal their 
drug abuse. Another factor which may ac- 
count for the apparent lack of effectiveness 
is the unavailability of adequate treatment 
for users in the war zone. Our impression is 
that the amnesty program often operates 
this way in Vietnam. The heavy user comes 
to official attention when he seeks medical 
help after an overdose or other conditions re- 
lated to his drug taking; he undergoes de- 
toxification, and within a matter of days is 
returned to his unit as fit for duty; he may 
or may not be offered follow-up psychiatric 
assistance; and no punishment occurs un- 
less he is later caught taking drugs. The ex- 
tent of treatment which war zone doctors 
can realistically offer under the current 
manpower situation is detoxification. There 
is an insufficient number of psychiatrists to 
treat the characterological disorders which 
may underly the drug abuse. Those doctors 
who might otherwise be available for such 
treatment are primarily engaged in activi- 
ties related to Drug Suppression Teams and 
in providing psychiatric evaluation of ac- 
cused persons for disciplinary action. 

In short, the staff feels that the amnesty 
program is based upon a sound principle, in 
that it attempts to provide a system which 
will get drug users into facilities for treat- 
ment. Early evidence, however, indicates that 
the program is not motivating the target 
group to yolunteer for treatment and that 
even if they did volunteer, the treatment 
available is not adequate to solve the drug 
problems of most users. 

The medical treatment provided by the 
military must be viewed in light of the at- 
titudes of the services toward providing this 
type of treatment. Brig. Gen. George J. 
Hayes, Principal Deputy in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (Health and Environ- 
ment) told the Subcommittee that the gen- 
eral guideline for medical personnel is to re- 
tain in the military medical systems only 
those individuals who could be expected to 
return to full military duty within a rea- 
sonable time. What this means depends upon 
the circumstances of each individual case. 
The staff also heard many expressions of the 
positions that the military is not a social 
welfare agency, that the long-term treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of drug abusers is 
in conflict with the basic military mission, 
and that such persons should be removed 
from the sphere of military influence. 

However, the military, particularly the 
Army, appears to be experimenting and try- 
ing to find such clinical approaches as will 
be effective within the scope of the military 
missions. We saw examples of this approach 
in Operation Awareness at Fort Bragg, and 
group therapy sessions at other bases. Gen- 
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eral Hayes indicated that as projects are 
developed and prove to have some efficiency, 
they will be implemented elsewhere. 


D. The administrative process 


Of particular importance is the way the 
problem of drug abuse and drug abusers is 
being handled in the administrative sense. 
At the highest level—policy development in 
DOD—the major effort to date has been the 
issuance of the DOD directive on amnesty 
programs. While this effort is much needed, 
the lag of three years from the time of the 
first command level amnesty program to the 
issuance of the broad directive is regrettable. 
Even that order is not mandatory in that 
the individual services are authorized, but 
not required, to initiate these programs. In- 
asmuch as the Marine Corps and the Navy 
have not instituted an amnesty program, the 
young soldier and airman are given greater 
opportunities to overcome their drug prob- 
lem than are the young sailor and marine. 

The DOD has also recently initiated ac- 
tion to get a broad understanding of the 
problem. Of importance here are the studies 
undertaken by the Mack Task Force and the 
team headed by Jerome Vacek, These studies 
cover DOD drug abuse policy and programs. 
There does not exist any service-wide data 
on drug abuse at the present time, but it is 
our understanding that such a survey is 
under consideration, We noticed the lack of 
hard data at all levels of command. No hard 
statistics as to the extent of use or the pro- 
file of typical users or the reasons for use are 
available on a broad scale. 

At the command level, there seems to be a 
growing trend toward the use of nonjudi- 
cial punishment under article 15 of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice and other ad- 
ministrative processes, rather than courts 
martial, in the handling of all but the most 
serious drug cases. A general court martial 
for a drug case is almost unheard of, and 
Special Courts Martial and Summary Courts 
are used infrequently. A typical illustration 
is provided by the experience in the First Air 
Cavalry Division in Vietnam, in the disposi- 
tion of marihuana cases. During 1969, there 
were no general courts martial, only 11 sum- 
mary courts martial and 43 special courts 
martial, while there were 131 Article 15 cases 
involving marihuana. Nor were there any 
narcotics convictions in general courts mar- 
tial in that division in either 1969 or 1970. 
There seem to be several reasons for this 
trend: (1) the considerable investigation 
and paperwork required to prepare for a gen- 
eral court martial: (2) overcrowding at the 
Long Binh jail; (3) the requirement that a 
man punitively discharged be escorted back 
to the United States; (4) a feeling among 
Staff Judge Advocates that young officers 
sitting on administrative boards are reluc- 
tant to approve an undesirable discharge for 
a drug offender; (5) a further feeling among 
Staff Judge Advocates that an individual 
must be apprehended actually in possession 
in order to sustain a guilty verdict in a court 
martial; (6) improper search and seizure 
procedures and failure to maintain a proper 
chain of custody by unit commanders. 

Drug users with security clearances also 
present a problem. We were told that it is 
automatic to withhold security clearances 
from known drug users, even those given am- 
nesty. We are aware of no complaints with 
this procedure. However, there seems to be 
no effective policy concerning the restora- 
tion of a security clearance to a drug user 
once he has been rehabilitated. When a secu- 
rity clearance is withdrawn from a drug 
user, it may be restored after rehabilitation, 
but as one witness testified, “Outliving a 
reputation and proving oneself as trust- 
worthy may be difficult indeed.” 

A special problem has risen in those over- 
seas area where there are heavy concen- 
trations of military dependents, particularly 
in Germany. The dependents are exposed to 
many of the same environmental pressures 
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that the young military man must face. The 
availability of drugs, the conflict with the 
local culture, and the absence of alternative 
activities are some factors cited by military 
psychiatrists in Germany as to why de- 
pendents might use drugs. The psychiatrists 
informed us that their efforts at combating 
the problem were primarily in the educa- 
tional area, They were trying to develop 
curricula for the dependent's schools which 
would provide students with the information 
necessary to make mature decisions on drug 
use, They also were attempting programs of 
early identification of personality problems 
so that they could get emotional support to 
youngsters before they became victims of 
drug abuse. 

The military has apparently resorted to 
another approach in dealing with drug abuse 
among dependents. Information received by 
the Subcommittee staff, principally letters 
from servicemen, indicates that transfer is 
a commonly used device to remove uniformed 
fathers whose teen-aged dependents have be- 
come involved with drugs. Reports have been 
received of threats to a father’s career as 
being used to remove families with teenaged 
users from an overseas post. A civilian coun- 
selor for the Army said he had dealt with 
eleven cases since the summer of 1970 by use 
of forced retirement and reenlistment (so 
that return to the United States is immedi- 
ate). He reported that the tactic was suc- 
cessful since he had had no drug problems 
among dependent children since September. 
He did acknowledge, however, that in none 
of the cases was the next duty station given 
full particulars about the real reason for re- 
assignment, nor was help requested for the 
family. 

V. DISCUSSION 

In this section, we shall discuss certain 
issues, questions, and problem areas which 
we feel are suggested by our findings, con- 
clusions and impressions set out in the sec- 
tions above. While we recognize that the 
scope of our investigation was limited and 
that we do not have expert knowledge of 
statutes, policies, and regulations relating 
to the Armed Services and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, we believe that the following 
discussion will be useful in forming the fur- 
ther consideration of these problems by the 
Subcommittee, the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, or the various military branches. 


A. Lack of hard data relating to the extent 
and nature of drug abuse 


It is our conclusion that there is a definite 
lack of hard, scientific data which shows the 
nature and extent of drug abuse in the mili- 
tary. This lack has been recognized by the 
DOD. It has indicated to the Subcommittee 
that an epidemiological study of broad scope 
will be undertaken in the near future. We 
believe that such a study would be helpful 
for several reasons: 

1. It would show the extent and nature 
of drug abuse activities of young men enter- 
ing the military service. 

2. It would show the nature and extent of 
drug abuse activities engaged in by service- 
men while members of the Armed Forces. 

3. It would indicate the personal charac- 
teristics and the external circumstances 
common to individuals who abuse drugs. 

4. It would indicate those personal char- 
acteristics and external circumstances which 
are common to individuals who refrain from 
or cease using drugs. 

This information would be extremely valu- 
able in determining the more precise alloca- 
tion of resources and the design of programs 
to meet specific needs as revealed in the 
study. We urge that this study be begun as 
soon as possible and on as broad a basis as 
possible. 

B. Issues relating to the prevention of drug 
abuse 

The discussion of the factors relating to 
the causes of drug abuse suggested two ap- 
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proaches to the programs designed to prevent 
drug abuse in the military: one is related to 
characteristics of individual drug users and 
the other concerns the circumstances which 
are present in the user’s environment. 


1. Prevention—Individual Factors 


In the sections concerning the character- 
istics of the typical user and the reasons why 
young soldiers engage In drug abuse, some 
common personal factors seemed to be pres- 
ent. There were also indications of attributes 
common to the heavy or chronic user who 
was most likely to come to the attention of 
command either medically or legally. These 
common attributes included: age 19-22, rank 
E-4 or below, unmarried, low education, 
draftee or non-career oriented enlistee, from 
a broken home, and personality or character- 
Ological disorders. The most recent studies 
which have been done to date indicate that 
a significant proportion of the drug abusers 
being identified in the Army had engaged in 
drug abuse before entering the military, in- 
cluding some individuals who had used 
heroin. For example, the survey among 82nd 
Airborne Division troops showed: “Approxi- 
mately one half of the marijuana users (who 
represented 64 percent of the tota] sample) 
began use prior to coming into the Army 
while approximately 4 out of 10 of the opiate 
users (who represented 17 per cent of the 
total sample) first used opiates prior to en- 
tering the Army. Further, there is evidence 
that a majority of those in the sample that 
are heavy drug users began their drug habit 
in civilian life.” 

This suggests that the incidence and im- 
pact of drug abuse in the military could pos- 
sibly be reduced significantly by eliminating, 
in the induction process, those individuals 
whose personal characteristics indicate that 
they are “drug-prone” or who are most at 
risk when exposed to drugs. Obviously, this 
approach is not without difficulty. Some can- 
didates for induction may attempt to use 
alleged drug abuse to escape their obligation. 
Others may attempt to conceal their habits 
so that they may join hoping to be cured, A 
special problem is presented by the drug 
abuser in civilian life who enlists in the 
Army when given the choice of military serv- 
ice or jail by his local judge. 

In addition, there are few, if any, reliable 
tests to determine actual drug use or those 
most likely to become drug abusers, The 
medical officers at induction stations now 
consider individuals under the “whole man” 
concept and try to weigh all relevant factors 
in each case to determine an individual's 
potential as a military man. This ts clearly 
a difficult task. 

An additional problem arises in deter- 
mining what should be done with an indi- 
vidual if he is rejected at the induction 
level as a known drug user or is likely to 
become one. This individual, while not a 
risk to the military community, may present 
difficulties for the civilian community. So far 
as the Subcommittee staff could determine 
there is no formal mechanism for referring 
to civilian treatment agencies those rejected 
at the induction station who may desire 
treatment. In contrast, however, under 
regulations governing the operation of these 
stations, a candidate for induction who is 
infected with venereal disease is required to 
obtain treatment at a U.S. Health Service 
Hospital before reporting back to the station 
for further examination. 

In view of the foregoing, we recommend 
that the Alcoholism and Narcotics Subcom- 
mittee or the Armed Services Committee im- 
mediately undertake discussions with the 
military to determine the feasibility of 
taking appropriate action based on the 
following questions: 

a. Whether the Armed Forces should give 
special priority to developing reliable 
methods of identifying drug abusers and 
potential drug abusers at the Armed Forces 
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Examining and Entrance Stations and else- 
where in the military system. 

b. Whether a study should be undertaken 
to determine if entrance examinations can 
and should be made more effective in screen- 
ing out drug abusers and those who are prone 
to drug abuse. Such a study might include 
an analysis of the techniques which can be 
used to screen such individuals, a cost-bene- 
fit analysis of such techniques, and recom- 
mendations of those techniques which might 
be successfully used by the Armed Forces. 

c. Whether individuals who are rejected 
for service in the Armed Forces because 
of drug abuse or drug dependence should, 
with their consent, be referred to appro- 
priate civilian prevention and treatment fa- 
cilities. Such a determination should include 
a consideration of the resources available in 
the civilian community at large. 

d. Whether the Armed Forces should es- 
tablish a system for evaluating the per- 
formance of each AFEES station in screen- 
ing out drug abusers. Such a system might 
seek to identify those AFEES stations where 
significant numbers of individuals have been 
admitted to service with undetected drug 
abuse and drug dependence problems which 
subsequently interfere with their military 
performance. 


2. Prevention-Environmental factors 


In earlier sections, there was considerable 
discussion of environmental factors which 
might lead to or foster drug abuse among 
military personnel. These included: lack of 
satisfying work; boredom; stress from com- 
bat; peer group pressure; development of a 
sub-culture organized around values anti- 
thetical to the military; a division between 
young enlisted men and “lifer” NCO’s and 
officers; and the lack of acceptable social and 
recreational alternatives. 

In addition, a number of factors were cited 
by the Air Force, particularly in Thailand, 
as contributed to a low drug abuse rate. 
These included better caliber of personnel 
(higher education, better motivation); high 
sense of job satisfaction; high ratio of of- 
ficers and non-commissioned officers to en- 
listed personnel; no draftees; selectivity in 
recruiting; and acceptable recreational alter- 
natives. Another factor which was suggested 
as tending to prevent or reduce the desire 
to participate in drug abuse was the “buddy 
system.” 

While these were presented to the staff as 
possible factors affecting the rate of drug 
abuse, we do-not feel that we have sufficient 
information concerning these assertions to 
make any firm recommendation as to their 
validity. However, they do point the way to 
possible approaches which would reduce the 
motivation to take drugs and thereby re- 
duce the demand for illegal drugs. 

Therefore, we recommend further study 
of these factors, both positive and negative, 
to evaluate the impact they have upon drug 
abusers and whether positive alternatives 
can be developed to reduce the impact of 
negative elements. 


C. Prevention-education 


The education activities which the various 
mililtary branches have been presenting fall 
into two categories, command training and 
troop education. As noted above, primary 
emphasis is being placed upon command 
training, the purpose of which is to enable 
the command cadre to carry out legal and 
disciplinary functions. Education which 
would enable command personnel to under- 
stand the causes of drug abuse and to deal 
with troops before they begin drug abuse is, 
in the opinion of staff, generally lacking and 
should be strengthened. In addition, it is our 
impression that present educational activi- 
ties directed toward the troops themselves 
are not effective in preventing the desire to 
use drugs and should be evaluated. 

In view of the foregoing, we believe that 
the Subcommittee on Alcoholism and Nar- 
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cotics or the Armed Services Committee im- 
mediately undertake discussions with the 
military to determine the feasibility of tak- 
ing appropriate action based on the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Whether to shift the priority of drug 
abuse education from command training to 
troop education. 

2. Whether a more intensive troop educa- 
tion program and permitting individual par- 
ticipation, would be effective in reducing 
drug abuse in the military. 

3. Whether “Drug Abuse Suppression 
Teams” with expertise in effective education- 
al techniques and a knowledge of legal, medi- 
cal, and social ramifications of drug abuse, 
are a useful tool in meeting the drug chal- 
lenge. 


D. Preventive-law enforcement 


The primary question in the law enforce- 
ment field relates to the relative priority of 
law enforcement activities as compared to 
prevention programs aimed at reducing the 
motivation to use drugs. As noted above, the 
current laws relating to the use of drugs 
(particularly marijuana) and their enforce- 
ment do not seem to be providing any sig- 
nificant deterrent effect. Other factors favor 
a shift away from a basically law enforce- 
ment approach, particularly in Southeast 
Asia. The control of the supply and distri- 
bution of drugs under the ecological, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions in those 
countries is difficult. Director Ingersoll testi- 
fied that he thought American troops would 
be gone from Southeast Asia before any sig- 
nificant changes were made there. The total 
amount of drug supplies which can be 
stopped seems to be limited, regardless of 
manpower limitations. This was recognized 
by the CID of the 4th Infantry Division when 
it provided the main impetus in establishing 
its amnesty program in early 1968. 

Specific problems affecting the legal and 
law enforecment process of the military in 
dealing with drug abuse include: improper 
search and seizures by unit command per- 
sonnel; failure to maintain proper chains of 
custody in preserving evidence; and delays in 
getting laboratory analysis of suspected 
drugs. We suggest that further emphasis be 
placed upon developing procedures and train- 
ing programs which would eliminate these 
problems. 

E. Processing of drug abusers—Treatment 

and rehabilitation 

The issue of treatment and rehabilitation 
of drug abusers is the most complex and dif- 
ficult of all those dealt with in our investi- 
gation. There can be little doubt that drug 
abusers, especially those who are addicted or 
dependent on drugs, should receive medical 
treatment whether they are in the civilian or 
the military community. 

However, the questions as to how that 
treatment is to be delivered to the abuser, 
by whom it is to be delivered, the nature of 
the treatment necessary, and under what cir- 
cumstances it should be delivered have not 
been definitively answered whether in the 
context of the military or civilian communi- 
ties. As regards the drug abuser in the mili- 
tary, the most difficult question is to what 
extent, if any, should the military treat a 
drug abuser found in its ranks. As previously 
noted, the Armed Forces have taken the 
position that they should undertake treat- 
ment of a drug user in the military only if 
he can be restored to duty within a “reason- 
able” time. The general position of medical 
practitioners and command personnel in the 
military is that it is not consistent with the 
mission of the military to underake long- 
term treatment and rehabilitation. 

The treatment which is now provided in 
the military services seems to be limited in 
scope and duration. The closest approach to 
long term rehabilitation in the military is 
“Operation Awareness” at Fort Bragg where 
the program is 12 weeks long. This experi- 
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mental program is attempting to deal with 
hard narcotic addicts as well as those de- 
pendent on soft drugs. 

Under the amnesty program, the treat- 
ment provided is minimal. It does not ap- 
pear to go beyond detoxification, if neces- 
sary, and short-term psychotherapy or group 
therapy. This is particularly true for cases 
arising under the program in the Vietnam 
War Zone, There the conditions under which 
treatment is given make it extremely difficult 
to deal with any thing other than the acute 
effects of drug abuse. It would be nearly 
impossible to provide treatment of under- 
lying psychological disorders while maintain- 
ing an individual in his unit under combat 
conditions. Another difficulty with treat- 
ment in the war zone is that any kind of 
treatment which would remove an individual 
from combat conditions would tempt many 
individuals to take advantage of the program 
solely for the purpose of avoiding combat. 
This would be particularly true if, as some 
have proposed, a central treatment facility 
were to be established there. Some medical 
personne] have also pointed out that a cen- 
tralized facility is not satisfactory from a 
therapy point of view in that it removes 
the patient from his natural environment 
and increases the difficulty of reintegrating 
him into any kind of military unit. 

Adding to the complexity of the treat- 
ment problem is the issue of whether or not 
there are adequate resources within the mili- 
tary to provide treatment, even under the 
limited responsibilities assumed by the 
Armed Services today. There are several fac- 
tors which should be considered at this 
point: 

1. The true extent of the drug abuse prob- 
lem is unknown. 

2. There is a current shortage of trained 
medical and mental health personnel. 

8. The rotation of military personnel usu- 
ally militates against the overlap of key 
people and the retention of personnel in a 
single position long enough to fully develop 
any treatment program. 

As to the shortage of trained medical and 
mental health personnel, the staff was told 
that in September, 1970, there were only 13 
Army psychiatrists In Vietmam, and only 
one Army and one Air Force psychiatrist in 
Thailand. In Europe we were told that the 
Army has more psychiatrists than in Viet- 
nam, on the ground that there is a greater 
spread of individual installations in Europe. 

The present normal tour of duty for phy- 
sicians and psychiatrists in the Army is 
three years at one duty station except in 
Vietnam where it is one year. We were told, 
however, that DOD was contemplating rec- 
ommending a five-year normal tour of these 
personnel. 

Another issue relating to treatment and 
rehabilitation is whether confidentiality of 
communications should be preserved in all 
treatment and rehabilitation relationships 
involving the drug user who elects to seek 
assistance under an amnesty program. 

The Department of Defense did not ad- 
dress this issue in its Directive 1300.12. Nor 
did the Army in AR 600-82. However, the 
Air Force, in its amnesty program, will grant 
“certain limited privileged communication 
rights.” 

Under current military practice, there is 
generally no guarantee of privileged com- 
munications between doctor and patient. 
This is based upon the Department of De- 
fense position that “a military service must 
have, or be able to obtain, full and complete 
information at any time as to the physical or 
mental capacity of its members. A rule pro- 
viding otherwise would place the military 
in the untenable position of having little 
or no idea as to the physical or mental con- 
ditions of the members of the service.” 

Obviously, this rule gives rise to conflict 
when the subject matter of the privileged 
communication is also illegal. It becomes 
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particularly acute in the context of the am- 
nesty program policy of encouraging drug 
users to seek treatment. This confilct was re- 
peatedly cited as discouraging drug users 
from seeking help even though they were 
otherwise motivated to seek it. The fear of 
prosecution on the basis of information di- 
vulged in the course of treatment has ap- 
parently not been overcome by the guarantee 
of amnesty established in the program. 

Medical personnel did point out, however, 
that “often in treatment and rehabilitation 
it is very important that certain people who 
are in important social positions be notified 
in order to enlist assistance in helping some- 
one. So in that sense strict confidentiality 
may not be something you want to main- 
tain, but it is the illegality which poses a 
major problem.” 

Although the amnesty policy does pre- 
clude prosecution upon the basis of informa- 
tion divulged by an individual when seeking 
medical assistance under the program, it is 
clear that it is not intended to prohibit the 
use of such information for such adminis- 
trative action as removal from flying status 
or the revocation of a security clearance. The 
Air Force also indicates that such informa- 
tion could be used under its amnesty pro- 
gram to administratively discharge a drug 
user under honorable conditions. It also has 
indicated that in the case of a temporary 
suspension or disqualification from fiying 
status, a one year period of abstinence would 
be the minimum time before restoration of 
such status. 

In the Army the security clearance of a 
drugs abuser is withheld automatically upon 
disclosure. While this withdrawal is charac- 
terized as temporary, no specific guidelines 
have been established to permit reinstitution 
of the clearance. 

It should be noted that if the drug abuser 
does not voluntarily seek help under an am- 
nesty program there might be no knowledge 
of the drug abuse and therefore the individ- 
ual would retain flying status, security, 
clearance, etc. 

The administrative processing of known 
drug abusers whether those participating in 
amnesty programs or those apprehended for 
drug abuse violations presents several other 
issues. 

A major question raised by the administra- 
tive processing of drug abuse offenders, 
whether by Article 15 action, administrative 
action, or through judicial action, is the re- 
lationship between the administrative action 
and treatment and rehabilitation. Regardless 
of whether punishment or separation of a 
drug abuse offender is administered, the of- 
fender in many situations has physical or 
mental health problems related to his use 
of drugs, Therefore consideration must be 
given to providing treatment or rehabilita- 
tion to the offender as well as to the individ- 
ual who voluntarily seeks assistance under 
the amnesty program or otherwise. Factors 
which should be given consideration in de- 
termining the proper disposition of an of- 
fender include: 

1. Whether it is a first offense. 

2. The severity of the offense (pushing 
vs. use). 

3. The willingness of the offender to ac- 
cept treatment. 

4. The degree of physical addiction or psy- 
chological dependence upon the drug. 

5. The evaluation of the severity of any 
underlying psychological problems. 

6. The length of service of the offender and 
the length of time left in his current obliga- 
tion, 

Another problem arises in the cases of 
those who have actually been separated from 
the military for drug offenses. We were pre- 
sented with some evidence that those who 
are separated with anything less than an 
honorable discharge are subjected to discrim- 
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ination when re-entering civilian life. This 
can be particularly difficult for the drug of- 
fender as he has characterological problems 
which make him a marginal individual in so- 
ciety anyway. A discharge other than honor- 
able places one more barrier in his way. How- 
ever, it was the position of some military 
personnel that the discharge is an assessment 
of the job performance of the individual in 
his military function and therefore no modi- 
fication in policy would be appropriate to 
alleviate the burden of the drug offender. 

Another issue worthy of mention is the 
military dependent and drug abuse. The 
primary place where we came into contact 
with dependent use was in Germany. We 
heard reports of administrative action (early 
retirement, transfer, loss of quarters) being 
taken against a parent because of his child’s 
use of drugs. We learned of drug education 
and prevention efforts being made by depend- 
ent schools and medical personnel. We would 
recommend, however, that the problem of 
drug use among dependents and programs 
designed to combat that problem be given 
further study and evaluation. 

Because of the interrelationship between 
treatment and rehabilitation, and adminis- 
trative processing of drug abusers, we believe 
that the Subcommittee on Alcoholism and 
Narcotics or the Armed Services Committee 
should immediately undertake discussions 
with the military to determine the feasibility 
of taking appropriate action based upon the 
following questions: 

1. Whether it is feasible for the Defense 
Department to establish a comprehensive, in- 
tegrated, and mandatory policy under which 
servicemen who are drug dependent or drug 
addicts are provided treatment and rehabili- 
tation within the military service. 

2. Whether it is feasible for the Defense 
Department to establish a program whereby 
a drug offender who desires medical treat- 
ment can receive it within the military. 

3. Whether a program can be developed 
whereby servicemen identified as drug de- 
pendent persons or drug addicts can be sepa- 
rated from the military and provided with 
treatment, if necessary, in the civilian com- 
munity. 

4. Whether it is feasible to consider such 
actions as postponement of trial or discipli- 
nary proceedings, suspension of sentence, or 
other devices, commonly used in civilian 
courts, as alternatives or in Meu of prosecu- 
tions of drug dependent persons or drug ad- 
dicts. 

5. Whether absolute confidentiality in 
privileged communications is necessary or 
feasible within the meaning of amnesty pro- 
grams. 

6. Whether guidelines can be developed to 
permit the restoration of flying status, secu- 
rity clearance or other privileged status, 
within a reasonable time after rehabilitation. 

7. Whether treatment and rehabilitation 
efforts should be carried out in central treat- 
ment facilities, within the context of a local 
unit or both. 

8. Whether drug dependent persons or 
drug addicts should be granted non-puni- 
tive discharges and be eligible for all or some 
veterans benefits. 

9. Whether the Veterans Administration 
should give priority to increasing its capa- 
bility to care for drug dependent persons or 
drug addicts. 

10. Whether military medical manpower 
can be allocated so that continuity is pre- 
served in treatment and prevention pro- 
grams. 

11. Whether it Is feasible to allocate greater 
manpower and monetary resources to all ele- 
ments of the milltary which deal with drug 
abuse. 

12. Whether it is feasible to give priority to 
peer group participation and the use of ex- 
addicts in prevention, treatment and rehabil- 
itation programs. 
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EXHIBIT 2 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C. April 28, 1971. 
Hon. HAROLD E. HUGHES, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Alcoholism and 
Narcotics, Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear HaroLD: Thank you for your letter of 
April 15 concerning the Subcommittee’s re- 
port on Drug abuse in the Armed Forces and 
providing an opportunity for the Department 
of Defense to comment on its findings and 
recommendations. 

I have asked Roger Kelley, our Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs) to make a comprehensive review of 
the report and to provide comments as you 
requested. Lieutenant Colonel Archie S. Can- 
non (OX 5-4132) will serve as the principal 
DoD contact with your staff. 

Be assured of my personal interest in this 
vital subject and of my desire to find a satis- 
factory solution to this problem. 

Sincerely, 


May 15, 1971. 
Hon. HAROLD E. HUGHES 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Alcoholism and 
Narcotics, Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHamman: This is in further 
response to your letter of April 15, 1971, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Defense concern- 
ing the Report of the Subcommittee on Al- 
coholism and Narcotics. 

Attached are the Department of Defense 
comments relative to Part V of the report. 
Comments are alo included with regard to 
the staff recommendations which you pro- 
vided. 

Your interest and the subcommittee's com- 
prehensive study of drug abuse in the armed 
forces is very much appreciated. You may 
be assured of the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in continuing to work to- 
ward a solution to this national problem, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT C. TABER, 
Lieutenant General, U.S. Army, Principal 
Deputy. 
I—COMMENTS ON REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMIT- 
te ON ALCOHOLISM AND NARCOTICS—PART 


A—LACK OF HARD DATA RELATING TO THE EXTENT 
AND NATURE OF DRUG ABUSE 


The report’s discussion of this subject is 
accurate. The broad study objectives indi- 
cated by the subcommittee are supported, 
and the Department of Defense is progressing 
on such a study. Implementation requires 
administrative action. 


B—ISSUES RELATING TO THE PREVENTION OF 
DRUG ABUSE 


1. Prevention—Individual factors 


a. The report accurately discusses this sub- 
ject in a responsible manner. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has reservations only with 
regard to whether the probability is suffi- 
ciently high of developing a mechanism 
which will screen out potential drug abusers 
to justify special priority attention. The Sur- 
geon General of the Army is experimenting 
with ways to identify drug users by analysis 
of body fluids. Proposals are also being con- 
sidered for developing a system utilizing 
psychological and chemical methods for iden- 
tifying drug users of the time of induction. 

b. Consideration of the feasibility of mak- 
ing entrance examinations more effective in 
screening out drug abusers is supported. 

c. The voluntary referral of individuals 
rejected for service to appropriate civilian 
treatment facilities merits further serious 
consideration. 

d. Evaluation of the performance of AFEES 
stations is a routine and continuous effort 
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insofar as the overall operations of the sta- 
tions is concerned. And, as such, screening 
procedures, including the screening out of 
drug abusers, are a part of these overall 
operations. No performance differential 
among AFEES in the detection of drug abus- 
ers has been observed. It would seem pref- 
erable to look into the matter further before 
immediate establishment of a special evalua- 
tion system. 

Implementation requires administrative 
action, however, feasibility discussions need 
not be delayed. 


2. Prevention—Environmental factors 


The comment of the subcommittee is con- 
curred in regarding the need for continuing 
concern of environmental factors and their 
correlation with drug abuse. 

Minimal administrative action is required 
for implementation. 


C—PREVENTION-——EDUCATION 


The Department of Defense does not con- 
cur in the view that primary emphasis has 
been generally placed upon command train- 
ing rather than troop training. Drug educa- 
tional activities however should be contin- 
uously reviewed and evaluated with em- 
phasis being placed where the greatest need 
is indicated. 

1. The intensity of drug education efforts 
at both command and troop level is being 
increased, At the same time the importance 
of permitting the services and field com- 
manders the greatest possible flexibility in 
designing programs tallored to their own 
particular situation and problem should not 
be overlooked. 

2. Individual participation in troop edu- 
cation programs is a technique that has 
promise and merits further consideration. 

3. “Drug Abuse Suppression Teams” in 
certain situations are considered useful drug 
abuse prevention tools. The Air Force has 
completed a full scale test of this type of 
team concept and is now evaluating the re- 
sults. 

Implementation requires administrative 
action. Discussions to determine feasibility 
need not be delayed. 

D—PREVENTION—LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The Department of Defense concurs. Fur- 
ther emphasis should be placed upon the 
continuous improvement and developing of 
procedures and training programs that will 
lessen the problems associated with law en- 
forcement and legal process by the military 
in dealing with drug abuse. Implementation 
requires minimal administrative action. 
E—PROCESSING OF DRUG ABUSERS—TREATMENT 

AND REHABILITATION 


The report’s discussion of the treatment 
and rehabilitation of drug abusers accurate- 
ly summarizes many of the very difficult and 
complex problems and questions which are 
encountered in this area of concern. 

Feasibility questions 

1. There is doubt as to whether at this 
time any single unitary policy regarding 
treatment and rehabilitation is the final 
answer. Diverse initiatives and policies of the 
individual services are valuable in the search 
for better solutions to the problem. 

2. Drug offenders are eligible for needed 
medical treatment in the military services. 

3. Post-separation treatment for drug 
abuse problems appears to be the logical 
approach. 

4. Commanders, in the majority of in- 
stances, have a wide range of options in deal- 
ing with drug abuse cases. 

5. It is extremely doubtful that absolute 
confidentiality is feasible at present, given 
the possible consequences of a return to 
drug abuse in duty involving aircraft, nu- 
clear weapons, or the security of the nation 

6. At present in the Air Force there is a 
minimum one year disqualification from fiy- 
ing duty and duty involving nuclear weap- 
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ons when drug abuse is substantiated. There 
is not, however, a minimal removal period 
from other sensitive or privileged duties. 
Each case is evaluated on its merits. The 
possibility exists of guidelines acting as a 
detriment to this process. 

7. Both local and central rehabilitation 
modes would appear to be appropriate. 

8. It is believed that in most instances 
drug abusers should be subject to normal 
administrative procedures and 
should receive the type of discharge which 
bar whole service warrants. 

9. Increasing numbers of ex-servicemen 
eligible for Veterans Administration benefits 
indicate an apparent priority need for facili- 
ties capable of providing such benefits and 
care, including drug dependency cases. 

10. It is not believed that special medical 
personnel assignment policies to provide 
drug abuse treatment should disrupt the 
availability of medical personnel for needed 
treatment of non-drug cases either through 
procedures or assignment policies. 

11. The availability of resources to deal 
with the problem is of prime importance. 

12. The use of peer group participation 
is being encouraged. Ex-addicts are also being 
used in both the Army and Air Force. The 
Air Force has also recently completed a test 
program using an ex-addict as a member of 
a traveling team of drug abuse educators. 

Implementation will require legislative 
and administrative action, and cannot be 
implemented immediately. Feasibility dis- 
cussions need not be delayed. 


II. COMMENTS ON STAFF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Identification of drug abusers and drug 
dependent persons 

As previously indicated, the Department 
of Defense has reservations with regard to 
whether the probability is sufficiently high 
of developing a mechanism which will screen 
out potential drug abusers to justify special 
priority attention. Any study, however, which 
may result in more effective screening out of 
drug abusers is supported. Development of 
more efficient identification systems are un- 
der consideration within the Department of 
Defense. 

The voluntary referral to civilian treat- 
ment facilities of individuals rejected for 
service in the armed forces should be con- 
sidered. The suggestion for similar referrals 
of in-service personnel is a possibility but is 
somewhat more complicated. 

Evaluation of the overall operational per- 
formance of AFEES stations is a routine and 
continuous effort. Screening procedures are 
@ part of these operations. Performance dif- 
ferentials among AFEES in the detection of 
drug abusers have not been observed. 

Implementation requires administrative 
action. 

Prevention 


Increased emphasis on inter-departmental 
preventive drug abuse education is sup- 
ported. Tailored programs designed to fit the 
particular situation and problem are essen- 
tial. Individual discussion and participation 
should be encouraged. Traveling drug abuse 
educational teams have proven effective and 
their use possibly should be expanded. 
Greater attention to providing recreation 
and other activity to abate boredom is nec- 
essary. Evaluation of prevention efforts 
should continue and should be intensified. 

Implementation requires administrative 
action. 

Training 

Specialized training to armed forces ex- 
amining and entrance stations examining 
personnel is important. Medical officers serv- 
ing at AFEES are required to be thoroughly 
familiar with the regulations listing “drug 
addiction” as a disqualification from military 
service. Medical examiners are required to at- 
tend the Armed Forces Entrance Medical Ex- 
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aminers Course in which the handling of drug 
cases is specifically covered. 

DoD Directive 1300.11, October 23, 1970 re- 
quires the military departments to provide 
drug education training at all levels, and 
specialized drug training for medical officers, 
judge advocates, and chaplains. The services 
have implemented this requirement, In addi- 
tion the armed forces are using NIMH spon- 
sored civilian collegiate drug education train- 
ing programs at Yale, Hayward State and the 
University of Oklahoma. 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs has for some time sponsored schools 
and training courses in the U.S. and overseas 
for personnel of the armed forces engaged in 
the law enforcement aspects of drug abuse 
control. 

Evaluation of training efforts, within exist- 
ing capabilities, is an ongoing and continuous 
effort. Research efforts are now underway to 
better evaluate the methodology and con- 
tent of educational programs that will be ac- 
cepted by servicemen. 

Implementation requires administrative 
action. 


Treatment and rehabilitation 

A. The question as to whether drug users 
should be retained in the armed forces for 
treatment and further military duty depends 
on many factors, including the degree of ad- 
diction, the prognoses for cure, the time in- 
volved, and the suitability of the individual 
for retention in a military environment. If 
the treatment would be excessively long, the 
probability of cure low, the future productiv- 
ity questionable, and the matter of assign- 
ment and control unmanageable or imprac- 
ticable, the course of action would appear to 
be discharge from the military service and 
subsequent treatment at a Veterans Admin- 
istration or other civilian treatment facility. 

1. Medically ill persons are not summarily 
discharged from the service. Drug abusers are 
offered the same medical treatment as other 
military personnel who are ill. 

2. Service regulations give commanders ex- 
tremely wide latitude with regard to the ac- 
tions they may take in the case of a drug 
abuser. Each case is evaluated on its merits, 
with no stereotyped response pattern. 

3. Present amnesty and “limited privileged 
communication” programs basically follow 
the principles set forth with two excep- 
tions. The determination of other than med- 
ical action to be taken subsequent to a drug 
abuser seeking assistance rests with the 
commander rather than medical personnel, 
since only the commander bears total re- 
sponsibility for mission accomplishment. Ab- 
solute confidentiality is not feasible where 
personnel work with armed weapons, critical 
and sensitive equipment, and matters in- 
volving national security. The potential con- 
sequences of a possible relapse to drug abuse 
under such conditions counters a system in 
which drug abusers are not identified. Infor- 
mation divulged by a patient concerning his 
personal use of drugs should not be admitted 
into evidence against him in a disciplinary 
proceeding without his consent. 

4. It is considered that each drug abuser 
must be evaluated on his own merits. Some 
seek assistance in obvious moves to be dis- 
charged from the armed forces. Others reveal 
serious character and behavior disorders of 
which drug abuse is only a symptom. Still 
others desire to remain in the armed forces, 
but clearly need long-term rehabilitation 
which the military services are not structured 
to provide. Such individuals deserve the full 
time, and attention of, and participation in 
treatment programs designed specifically for 
this purpose, and into which they should be 
discharged. 

5. There is no minimum period of suspen- 
sion except for the one year period in the Air 
Force in the areas of flying status and duty 
involving nuclear weapons. Lesser periods 
and greater risk is not indicated because of 
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the unacceptable consequences of accidents 
in these areas. It is the possibility of rever- 
sion to drug abuse rather than performance 
level of the rehabilitee which is the critical 
variable in the decision. 

6. Repeated rehabilitation attempts, at least 
in the same surroundings, are counter-pro- 
ductive to the maintenance of morale, disci- 
pline and good order. 

B, Present amnesty policies and accom- 
panying rehabilitation implications are be- 
ing re-evaluated, The principles and objec- 
tives suggested will be considered in context 
with the Service’s mission and capabilities, 
as well as in consideration with the recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

C. It is believed that studies of the most 
effective and appropriate rehabilitation pro- 
grams will provide a sounder basis for future 
action. 

Implementation requires administrative 
action. 

Separation 

It is believed that to characterize drug 
dependence of any degree as a physical dis- 
ability without regard to the individual's 
ability to perform duty is illogical. Further, 
the proposal asserts without regard to the 
particular circumstances that drug-related 
actions should not be regarded as the re- 
sult of intentional misconduct or willful 
neglect. To assert that it is never to be so 
regarded does not accord with what is 
known about drug dependence and drug 
abuse. 

Increasing numbers of persons being sep- 
arated from the armed forces as veterans in 
need of care and treatment will undoubtedly 
require increased Veterans Administration 
capabilities. 

Implementation requires legislation. 


Miscellaneous 


It is recognized that the Armed Forces 
hold a unique position for making a con- 
tribution toward abatement of the national 
drug abuse problem. 

Sharing of information can make a 
meaningful contribution. Disposal of excess 
property, however, is governed by the Fed- 
eral Property Administration Services Act of 
1949, under which facilities and other real 
property is required to be turned over to 
the General Services Administration for dis- 
position. 

The Department of Defense policy, which 
the military departments implement, ex- 
tends drug abuse preventive education pro- 
grams to dependents and civilian employees. 
Eligible dependents who seek medical assist- 
ance for drug-related problems are afforded 
treatment within existing capabilities. In 
many areas where dependents do not reside 
on military installations it is not realistic 
to charge the military services with the 
responsibility of establishing special pro- 
grams to deal with the curative and re- 
habilitative aspects of illegal drug involve- 
ment. 

Stabilization of tours of duty of medical 
personnel and others involved in drug treat- 
ment and rehabilitation programs merits 
consideration. 

Expanded drug abuse control programs 
and rehabilitation efforts will require added 
resources, 

It is not considered a fair assumption 
that drug abuse among military personnel 
is more prevalent than among the civilian 
population. In perspective with the total 
national population the military may only 
more efficiently attempt to estimate the prey- 
alence. 

It is believed that the close working rela- 
tionship and daily contact between both 
houses of Congress and the various elements 
of the Department of Defense engaged in 
drug abuse control are more meaningful than 
the proposed semi-annual reports. 
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EXHIBIT 3 
Ampr. No. 152 


H.R. 6531 is amended to add a new title at 
the end thereof, as follows: 


“TITLE IV—IDENTIFICATION AND TREAT- 
MENT OF DRUG DEPENDENT PER- 
SONS IN THE ARMED FORCES 


“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


“Sec. 401. Drug dependence is rapidly in- 
creasing within the Armed Forces, especially 
among draftees. National and international 
organizations and experts representative of 
those most knowledgeable and most experi- 
enced in the treatment and rehabilitation of 
drug dependent persons have found that drug 
dependence is an illness or disease which re- 
quires treatment through health and re- 
habilitation services, 

“Drug dependent persons commit a high 
percentage of crime in order to secure funds 
with which to supply their drug habits, In- 
carceration and other punishment without 
appropriate treatment has proved ineffective 
to deter drug related crime and to meet the 
human need of drug dependent persons. Ef- 
fective and successful treatment and reha- 
bilitation services offer the best possibility of 
meeting such human needs and of avoiding a 
high rate of recidivism. 

“A national effort to identify and reduce 
the public health problem of drug depend- 
ence in the Armed Forces should be made. 
Such an effort requires an immediate, ma- 
jor commitment of health and social re- 
sources and Federal funds. It is the purpose 
of this title to mandate such a commitment. 


“IDENTIFICATION OF DRUG DEPENDENT PERSONS 


“Sec. 402. The Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe and implement procedures for iden- 
tifying drug dependent persons at the earliest 
possible stage of their dependence. Such 
policy shall include provisions for— 

“(a) Utilizing all practical available 
methods to identify drug dependent persons 
among individuals examined at Armed Forces 
Examining and Entrance Stations. Such per- 
sons, if drug dependent, shall be refused 
entrance into the Armed Forces and shall 
be referred to civilian treatment facilities; 
and 

“(b) Utilizing all practical available 
methods to periodically examine each mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces to determine if such 
person is a drug dependent person. 


“TREATMENT ENCOURAGED 


“Sec. 403. The Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe and implement a policy which 
shall embody the following principles and 
guidelines: 

“(a) Drug dependent persons who are 
members of the Armed Forces shall be en- 
couraged to seek treatment and rehabilita- 
tion services for their drug dependence with- 
in the Armed Forces and shall not be subject 
to disciplinary or other punitive action based 
on information given in seeking or receiving 
such assistance. Absolute medical confiden- 
tiality shall be preserved unless competent 
medical authority determines that such a 
person is a danger to himself or to others. 
No information divulged by such a person 
in medical confidence shall be admitted into 
evidence in disciplinary proceedings against 
him without his consent. When a specialized 
job classification or the pay advantages di- 
rectly related to such classification has been 
withdrawn from a member of the Armed 
Forces who has sought assistance for his 
dependence because medical authorities have 
determined that a continuation of the 
member's job responsibilities will constitute 
a danger to the member or to others, such 
classification and pay shall be reinstated 
within the earliest possible time, in light 
of the member’s job responsibility and re- 
habilitation progress. 
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“(b) Drug dependent persons who are 
members of the Armed Forces who seek 
treatment and rehabilitation services for 
their drug dependence within the Armed 
Forces shall be afforded every opportunity 
to be restored to useful military service and 
shall not be discharged from the service be- 
cause of their drug dependence unless they 
have refused to accept such appropriate 
treatment and rehabilitation services as 
shall be offered by the Armed Forces or medi- 
cal authorities have determined that they 
have failed to respond to adequate treatment 
and rehabilitation services, or if they have 
fulfilled their service obligations, unless they 
request to be discharged. 

“(c) Drug dependent persons who are 
members of the Armed Forces and are 
charged with or have been convicted of 
drug-related offenses and are being processed 
within the military justice system shall be 
afforded every opportunity for treatment 
and rehabilitation services within the Armed 
Forces. 


“SCOPE OF TREATMENT AND REHABILITATION 
SERVICE REQUIRED 

“Sec. 404. The Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe and implement a policy under 
which any member of the Armed Forces who 
is found to be a drug dependent person 
shall immediately be afforded treatment and 
rehabilitation services within the Armed 
Forces for his dependence. Such services 
shall be provided through Armed Forces 
based treatment programs or through any 
Suitable drug dependence treatment and 
rehabilitation facility or program, including 
but not limited to facilities and programs 
administered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Veterans 
Administration, under such agreements as 
shall be acceptable to the Secretary of De- 
fense and consistent with this title. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, any 
member who is placed in a facility or pro- 
gram under the authority of the preceding 
sentence shall not be released from active 
duty until a competent medical authority 
has certified that such member: (1) is re- 
habilitated, (2) has failed to respond to ade- 
quate treatment and rehabilitation services, 
or (3) has refused to accept such services, 
or, if such member has fulfilled his service 
obligation, until he requests to be released. 


“REPORT BY THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


“Src. 405. Within 60 days from the effec- 
tive date of this Act, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall present to the Congress a detailed 
description of the policy he has prescribed 
under sections 402, 403, and 404 of this title, 
& detailed description of the steps being 
taken to implement such policy, a detailed de- 
scription of the expenditures necessary to 
implement such policy, and such other in- 
formation or recommendations as he may 
deem necessary. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 406. As used in this title— 

“(a) ‘Alcoholic beverage’ includes alco- 
holie spirits, liquors, wines, beer, and every 
liquid or fluid, patented or not, containing 
alcoholic spirits, wine or beer which is capa- 
ble of being consumed by human beings and 
produces intoxification in any form or in any 
degree. 

“(b) ‘Drug dependent person’ means a 
person who is using a controlled substance 
(as defined in section 102 of the Controlled 
Substances Act) or alcoholic beverage and 
who is in a state of psychic or physical de- 
pendence or both, arising from the use of 
that substance or beverage on a continuous 
basis. Drug dependence is characterized by 
behavioral and other responses which in- 
clude a strong compulsion to take the sub- 
stance on a continuous basis in order to ex- 
perience its psychic effects or to avoid the 
discomfort caused by its absence. 
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“(c) “Treatment and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices’ means screening, diagnosis, treatment 
(emergency care services, inpatient services, 
intermediate care services, or outpatient 
services), vocational training and services, 
and other rehabilitation services. 


EXHIBIT 4 


EXPLANATION OF HUGHES-JAVITS AMENDMENT 
TO H.R. 6531 RELATING TO THE IDENTIFICA- 
TION AND TREATMENT OF DRUG DEPENDENT 
PERSONS IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


This amendment focuses on a single aspect 
of the problem of drug usage in the Armed 
Services—the obligations which the Armed 
Services have to those persons who have 
been accepted into the service and are sub- 
sequently found to be dependent upon drugs. 
It provides that the Armed Services have the 
obligation to attempt to locate such indi- 
viduals, the obligation to encourage them 
to seek out treatment and rehabilitation 
services without fear of criminal or admin- 
istrative punishment for the addiction itself, 
and the obligation to furnish treatment and 
rehabilitation services to them while they 
are still in the service. These services may 
be provided through Armed Forces based 
treatment programs or through any suita- 
ble treatment program, including but not 
limited to programs administered by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Veterans’ Administration, under 
such agreements as shall be acceptable to 
the Secretary of Defense and consistent with 
this amendment. A member may not be re- 
leased from active duty until a competent 
medical authority shall have certified that 
the individual is rehabilitated, has failed to 
respond to adequate treatment and rehabili- 
tation services, or has refused to accept such 
services. A “drug dependent person” is de- 
fined as one who is dependent upon any 
drug controlled by the Controlled Substances 
Act (heroin and other hard narcotics; stim- 
ulants; depressants; tranquilizers; mari- 
huana, LSD and other hallucinogens, etc.) 
or who is dependent upon alcohol, which 
leading medical authorities recognize as a 
drug. 

In the past, drug dependent individuals 
have not been adequately screened from the 
Armed Forces at the time of induction and, 
once in the service, have been ignored or— 
when they can no longer be ignored—pun- 
ished or removed from the services and re- 
turned to civilian society, This policy has 
hindered the security of the country as well 
as jeopardized the health of the individuals 
concerned. 

Several advantages are achieved by placing 
treatment and rehabilitation obligations 
squarely upon the military during the time 
such individuals are in the Armed Services. 
This policy: 

1. Gives the Department of Defense an in- 
centive to screen out such individuals and 
to develop new methods for determining 
which individuals are likely to become drug 
dependent persons. To date such individuals, 
when they become a burden, are simply 
eliminated from the Armed Forces and told 
to return to civilian society. This constitutes 
a great waste in administrative, Judicial, and 
retraining costs and often a human tragedy 
in terms of the individual dropped from the 
service. 

2. Gives the Department of Defense an in- 
centive to develop more substantial preyen- 
tion programs, to seek out those persons who 
have become drug dependent, and to encour- 
age such persons to seek treatment, These 
steps constitute the most effective methods 
of preventing the most serious—and most 
burdensome—drug dependence problems, If 
the Department is given the responsibility of 
dealing with these problems, it is likely to 
take those steps necessary to stop the prob- 
lem at the earliest possible stage. 

3. Assures individuals in. the Armed Sery- 
ices of the minimal medical attention they 
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deserve with respect to their drug depend- 
ence, but does not prevent the punishment 
of those individuals who do not voluntarily 
seek out medical assistance and, who persist 
in, using drugs Ulegally.or who commit fl- 
legal drug-related offenses. 

Throughout, the amendment allows the 
Secretary of Defense the flexibility and ad- 
ministrative latitude necessary to, develop 
procedures consistent with the role and mis- 
sion of the Armed Forces and with modern 
medical and scientific techniques while, at 
the same time, setting out those basic prin- 
ciples which are essential to assure minimal 
treatment and rehabilitation services, It re- 
quires, however, that the Secretary of De- 
fense, within 60 days from the effective date 
of the Act, present to the Congress a detailed 
report on the steps he will be taking to im- 
plement. the amendment and the funds he 
will need. to do so. 

The amendment does not deal with more 
controversial questions relating to the civil 
commitment or retention beyond the regular 
term of servicemen who are drug dependent, 
the type of discharge which drug dependent 
individuals should receive, or the scope of 
services which drug dependent veterans 
should be afforded. Rather, it simply concen- 
trates on the obligation of the Armed Sery- 
ices to provide avenues for minimal medical 
attention to those whom it drafts or other- 
wise accepts into the Armed Forces. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa for his dedi- 
cation to this cause, the fight on drug 
abuse, in connection with which he has 
labored so long. I compliment the Sena- 
tor for his compassion, his diligence, and 
his foresight. 

I would like to be joined as a cospon- 
sor of the amendment, if the Senator 
would add my name as a cosponsor. 

Mr, HUGHES. I would be pleased to 
add the name of the Senator from West 
Virginia, and I ask unanimous consent 
that this be done. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE UNITED STATES AND NATO; 
TROOP REDUCTIONS—II 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I spoke on the subject of U.S. 
troop reductions in Europe and stated 
that on this question, which has a na- 
tional interest, I had received numerous 
communications, the overwhelming num- 
ber of which were in favor of the general 
thesis of troop reductions. In that con- 
nection, I inserted a series of editorials 
and commentaries in the Recorp and 
said I intended to continue to make sim- 
ilar insertions in the Rrecorp on subse- 
quent days. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp another series of 
editorials and commentaries dealing with 
this important question of U.S. troop re- 
ductions in Europe. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp} as follows: 

[From the Boston Herald-Traveler, May 17, 
1971] 
THe Great DEBATE 
(By Paul Greenberg) 
If the debates in the U.S, Senate these 


days leave one with a vague case of deja vu— 
the same feeling that it’s all happened be- 
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fore—maybe that's because it has. The fight 
over the Mansfield Amendment, a tempting 
proposal for the unilateral reduction of 
American forces in Europe, dated back:to the 
Great Debate of 1950-51. 

And dawgone if it didn’t star some of the 
same participants—-Harry Truman and Dean 
Acheson; The terms of the debate haven't 
changed: It’s still Fortress America versus 
the Atlantic Alliance, Only now it’s Robert A. 
Taft's view that’s. mod and dapper Dean 
Acheson who's.out of style. 

Robert Taft’s hardy isolationism is’ now 
reflected in the speeches of unlikely epigones 
like J. William Fulbright and George Mc- 
Govern. The Mansfield Amendment of 1971 
is the lineal descendant of Senate Resolution 
8 of 1951. 

It was sponsored by Senator Kenneth S. 
Wherry of Nebraska to keep. President Tru- 
man from-assigning American troops to Eu- 
rope. The progression from Ken Wherry to 
Mike Mansfield within two decades is alone 
an indication of how far isolationism has 
come, 

For a while it looked as though withdraw- 
ing from Europe was going to be as big a 
hit as the revival of No, No, Nanette this 
year, The Mansfield Amendment was an at- 
tractive vehicle and loaded with stars. 

A supporting role was assigned the Euro- 
pean bankers, who were complaining again 
about those high-living Americans; it would 
have been very satisfying to respond by tak- 
ing back some of those expensive American 
troops who have been protecting them for a 
couple—three decades. There were some 
vague misgivings about Congress being the 
one to deploy American troops, but stomp- 
the-executive has become such a popular 
pastime in the Senate that this really wasn’t 
much of an obstacle. 

In the nick of time, the Europeans did the 
sensible thing and revalued their currencies 
upward, taking the heat off both the dollar 
crisis and American resentment. And the de- 
cisive argument against the Mansfield 
Amendment was contributed by one Leonid 
Brezhnev of Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

With a sensitivity to the fine nuances of 
American politics that might be expected in 
the average Muscovite, the Soviet leader 
chose this particular moment to clear up an 
earlier and vaguer proposal for a mutual re- 
duction of forces in Europe, thus putting a 
price on & concession he was about to receive 
free, courtesy of the U.S. Senate. 

It may take a while for Russian diplomacy 
to recover its flawless image in the popular 
mind. As an American diplomat, Edwin O. 
Reischauer, once said of some Communist 
leaders: “They are not supermen at all. They 
are men with feet of clay, which extend 
almost all the way up to their brains.” What- 
ever functionary advised Comrade Brezhnev 
on the timing of his’ offer, he rates an all- 
expense paid tour of Siberia. 

And as if this were not enough to do in 
the Mansfield Amendment, there. were Tru- 
man and Acheson blazing away like the U.S, 
Cavalry, or maybe the Over-the-Hill Gang. 
The emergence of Harry Truman and Dean 
Acheson from history must have been a little 
too much for Mike Mansfield. 

Complaining over the remains of his 
amendment, he called them “Old Guardists, 
old faces .. . Most of these people have a 
vested interest in a policy they helped create 
years ago.” It's hard to imagine a vested in- 
terest that would distract Harry S. Truman 
from his beloved library to go to the aid of 
s Republican president. 

And would a vested interest have Dean 
Acheson back on the Hill lobbying like mad, 
buttonholing fresh-faced senators who might 
have to be reminded what the Great Debate 
of 1951 was all about? Surely. it couldn't 
have been a vested interest in politica) office 
or popularity, not at their age. 

Maybe it wasn't so much interest as mem- 
ory that moved these two men. A shared 
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memory of a country that had rapidly and 
happily demobilized, that wanted to concen- 
trate on its own problems again and let the 
world tend to its, a country worried about 
inflation and questioning the necessity of 
the draft . . . the America of the late 1940s, 
which pared its milltary to the bone just in 
time for Korea. What events in the news 
would have jogged their memory, and moved 
them to sally forth again? 

Considering the proposals that abound in 
the United States Senate these days, of which 
the Mansfield Amendment is only one, what 
wouldn't have? 


[From the Los Angeles Times, May 17, 1971] 
OUR EUROPEAN Troop COMMITMENT 


For about 10 years Mike Mansfield (D- 
Mont.), the majority leader of the Senate, 
has been saying that the United States has 
far too many troops committed to NATO, and 
that a great many of them could be brought 
home without jeopardizing the defense of 
Western Europe. And for about 10 years the 
response of successive Presidents has been to 
say that, for a variety of reasons, the sena- 
tor’s proposal simply wasn't feasible. 

Now Mansfield has decided to force the is- 
sue. Next Wednesday the Senate is scheduled 
to vote on his bill—actually an amendment 
to an extension of the draft law—to cut 
American forces in Europe in half to 150,000 
men by the end of the year. 

Not so surprisingly, considering its history 
of poor congressional relations, the Nixon Ad- 
ministration was caught by surprise on the 
timing of the Mansfield move. After an initial 
period of confusion, the President opened a 
counteroffensive. His position was, first, to 
oppose any Senate move on NATO as an un- 
warranted interference with the foreign pol- 
icymaking rights of the executive branch 
and, second, to muster a bipartisan phalanx 
of statesmen experienced in European affairs 
to recite again the reasons why a reduction of 
U.S. forces in NATO at this time would be 
inimical to American interests. 

Given the mood of the Senate, the Pres- 
ident’s first argument is not likely to prove 
too persuasive. The second point carries 
greater weight. As former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson noted, the real goal should be 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union a mutual 
reduction of forces in Europe, so as to remove 
at the same time not only American troops, 
but the main reason for their presence. 

It’s a sound argument, but there are sound 

ents on the other side as well. The 
strongest is that now, as throughout NATO's 
long history, the Western Europeans simply 
have not been contributing their fair share 
of men and resources to their own defense. 
This gap between ability and actual perform- 
ance has been filled by the United States, 
with about 300,000 troops who have with 
them more than 200,000 dependents. These 
together account for a net dollar drain of 
about $1 billion a year. 

We believe that U.S. strength in Europe 
could and should be cut, and that our NATO 
partners should carry more of the defense 
burden. But we also know that the various 
problems involyed—of European security, of 
the economics of defense, of the Western 
world’s overall relations with the Soviet Un- 
ion—are far too complex and interrelated to 
be resolved by the easy expedient of cutting 
our NATO forces in half by year’s end. 

The Mansfield amendment is a sign of ex- 
hausted patience and a clear warning to the 
Administration and NATO that the status 
quo in European defense is no longer tolera- 
ble. Its timing may be awkward but its goal 
is sound, and support for that goal in the 
Senate and in the nation can only grow in 
the months ahead. 
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[From the Washington Star, May 17, 1971] 
Poor ROGERS, SENATORS IGNORE His TRIP 


(By Mary McGrory) 

Like any homecoming traveler, Secretary 
of State William P. Rogers was hoping maybe 
somebody would ask him about his trip. 

At the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, nobody wanted to hear. 

It had been a triumphal tour—they loved 
him at Tel-Aviv—but the unhappy senators 
only wanted to talk about Saigon. 

The first bouquet handed out on Capitol 
Hill had a rock in the middle. Sen. George 
D. Aiken, R-Vt., noted dryly that if there was 
“almost universal approval” for our Middle 
Eastern policy, there was “almost universal 
disapproval” for our Far Eastern ventures. 

The secretary found it hard to believe. 
Working in an unsolicited reference to his 
travels, he reported that all the other coun- 
tries say President Nixon is doing a grand 
job of getting out of Vietnam. The Senate is 
beyond caring what the neighbors think. The 
wind-down may be big in Beirut; its bomb- 
ing in Boston. Senators are getting mail from 
constituents asking them if they are mice 
or men about stopping the war. 

They are making a belated effort to prove 
they are men, struggling to regain powers 
they meekly surrendered to Lyndon John- 
son. But Rogers told them there was no way. 
The commander-in-chief is gripping his 
sword. 

After Rogers finished his 41-page putdown 
Friday of the Senate's wistful appeal to be 
included in foreign policy, Chairman J. W. 
Fullbright said the secretary had “gone as 
far as Katzenbach.” 

It was Nicholas DeB, Katzenbach, John- 
son’s undersecretary of state, who told the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution had been the 
“Functional equivalent of a declaration of 
war.” The statement so angered Eugene Mc- 
Carthy that he stalked out of the hearing 
room and into the presidential primaries. 
That was three summers ago, and the sen- 
ators are as powerless and frustrated as the 
tribes who stormed the city on May Day. 

Rogers’ hearty baritone assurances that 
the President is really getting out met with 
angry resistance. Part of the problem may 
be the senators realize that the 
is as excluded as they are. In the division of 
powers at the White House, Rogers gets the 
Middle East, Henry Kissinger handles the 
Far East. 

Rogers has ended up with the curious and 
demeaning assignment of soothing the Con- 
gress on invasions. Before Cambodia, he said 
it would not happen. After Laos, he said it 
would never happen again. 

He blandly told the senators that if they 
had been that exercised about Cambodia, 
they could have voted against further funds 
in December. They did not, and the admin- 
istration is confident that they will once 
again shy away from cutting off all war 
funds under the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment, 

“We have learned a lesson,” Rogers said. 
“We know we need congressional and popu- 
lar support,” 

There is no evidence to support him. Ma- 
jority leader Mike Mansfield, hopeless about 
Vietnam, has offered a resolution to with- 
draw 150,000 NATO troops. The administra- 
tion promptly called in the establishment 
elders, the grey~beards who built the Grand 
Alliance and originally cheered the Vietnam 
war—“the old, cold warriers,” in Sen, Stuart 
Symington’s disdainful phrase, 

Dean Acheson, Harry Truman’s secretary 
of state exhibited anew that contempt for 
Congress which made his stewardship so 
stormy in the days Nixon was accusing him 
of having “lost” China. Acheson called the 
Mansfield proposal “asinine.” His host was 
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pleased to have a change of subject, and a 
new display of divisions within the Demo- 
cratic party. 

“The same old refrain,” said Sen. Frank 
Church, D-Idaho, with unaccustomed bitter- 
ness. “The same old team is gathered to- 
gether to tell of the calamity that will fall 
if there is any change in foreign policy.” 

Rogers explained there could be no 
“precipitate withdrawal" of American troops 
from Europe—the matter has only been 
under discussion for 15 years—because it 
would tell the world “we had lost our 
resolve.” That is the reason given by Presi- 
dent Nixon for persisting in Indochina. 

The unhappiness caused by such rigidity 
was most emotionally voiced by Sen. Jacob 
K. Javits, R-N.Y., who has never given the 
administration any trouble on Vietnam until 
lately. Now the usually voluble, anxious-to- 
please senator is thoroughly aroused about 
the havoc of the involvement, 

“President Thieu said Vietnam could take 
15 years,” he cried to Rogers. “Why aren't 
you here asking us to join you to put an 
end to this sorry decision? You resist at every 
turn. We who are trying to cooperate are 
accused of being unpatriotic or worse.” 

The secretary said he had never talked in 
such terms, Javits retorted that the vice 
president had, and the secretary said it was 
“Inexcusable,” 

“Are you aware of the anguish of this 
country?” Javits asked. 

Rogers said he was, but there is no sign 
the administration knows or cares. The 
President, like Lyndon Johnson before him, 
is going to run the war. He won't say when 
he will end it or how. The Senate can like 
it or lump it. 

The chances of negotiations with Congress 
are no better than the chances of negotia- 
tions with the North Vietnamese. 


[From the Sun-Sentinel, May 17, 1971] 


Senator MANSFIELD ToyYING WirH FATE OF 
THE NATION 


A move clearly calculated to put the ad- 
ministration “between a stone and a hard 
place,” has all the earmarks of a very danger- 
ous game of political tinkering with national 
defense. 

Senate Democratic Leader Mike Mansfield 
has proposed an amendment to the draft ex- 
tension act that would half US. troop 
strength in Europe, thus seriously affecting 
the capability of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Observers state that President Nixon will 
not agree to a compromise, and intends meet- 
ing the proposed amendment directly in a 
hope that it will be defeated. 

His only other choice, analysts say, is to 
veto the draft bill if it is passed with the 
troop-cut amendment. Thus he is in a posi- 
tion of jeopardizing the input of replace- 
ments required by the draft which would 
expire June 1, if not extended. 

In his move, Senator Mansfield 
could not have been unaware of a recent 
commitment by President Nixon to the 15- 
member North Atlantic Council. 

In his message to the council which met 
in Brussels on Dec. 3, 1970, Mr. Nixon made 
the following statement: “...We have 
agreed that NATO’s conventional forces must 
not only be maintained, but in certain key 
areas, strengthened. Given a similar ap- 
proach by our allies, the United States will 
maintain and improve its own forces in Eu- 
rope and will not reduce them unless there is 
reciprocal action from our adversaries,” 

The reference to “. . . our adversaries,” is 
significant. When the treaty. was signed in 
1949, participating members had fresh in 
mind the Communist coup in Prague which 
resulted in establishment of the Communist 
regime in Czechoslovakia; and the Berlin 
blockade was in progress. There has never 
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been any question as to who is “the adver- 


sary. 

In 1968, members of NATO made an ap- 
proach to the Soviet Union on the matter 
of reducing potential tension in Europe by 
discussing possible troop cutbacks. Almost 
on the heels of the approach, the Soviet 
Union and four other Warsaw Pact countries 
invaded Czechoslovakia. 

This overt act of aggression, even against 
one of their own allies, on the part of the 
Communists, left no doubt of the unreserved 
willingness by the Soviets to use military 
forces to back up political intentions. 

Because of the implications of the So- 
viet move against Czechoslovakia, NATO 
ministers met in November, 1968, and agreed 
that there was an immediate need for an im- 
provement in the quality, effectiveness and 
deployment of NATO forces. 

It is against this background, and also the 
established fact that Warsaw Pact forces 
are on the increase, that the dubious pro- 
posal for troop reduction has been put forth. 

Since we can in no way believe that a re- 
spected U.S. senator who has dedicated a 
lifetime to national service would deliber- 
ately participate in an action designed to 
harm the country, we must deduce that the 
move by Senator Mansfield is purely polit- 
ical in motive. 

It is probable that even if push gets to 
shove and Mr. Nixon does veto the draft ex- 
tension act in order to preserve the backbone 
of NATO some sort of emergency extension 
will be enacted. 

Even so, the American public should now 
be alert to the complications that can be 
involved in the legislative process when 
politics become directly tied to things as 
vital as the defense posture of the nation. 

It was not unexpected that the Soviets 
Jumped on the controversial issue in their 
usual, subtle fashion of fanning the flames 
that lead to division. 

Communist Party chief Leonid Brezhnev 
Friday made an oblique invitation to NATO 
to discuss military disengagement in Cen- 
tral Europe. 

What he is attempting, in fact, is to drive 
another wedge into the Western alliance. The 
West has been talking uselessly with the 
Communists for years. In Korea, Paris, Hel- 
sinki, Vienna and elsewhere, talk without 
meaning continues. 

Meanwhile, our own house continues to 
divide, politically and defense-wise. How long 
can it stand against such internal attacks? 

Bopp W. BOYER. 


— 


COMMENTARY OF JOSEPH MCCAFFREY, 
May 14, 1971 


The cold warriors have rallied behind Presi- 
dent Nixon in his assault on the Mansfield 
Amendment to the draft extension, an 
amendment which calls for halving the num- 
ber of troops we maintain in Europe. 

This has worked up former Secretary of 
State Acheson so much that he calls the 
proposals “absolutely asinine;” not just asi- 
nine, but “absolutely” asinine which is 
whole hog, or at least a very large sampling of 
the hog. 

Everyone who has ever contributed over 
the last twenty five years to dropping the 
temperature in the cold war has been pulled 
from the bench, from the shower room, and 
even beyond that, and put Into the fight 
against the Mansfield Amendment. 

The odds, of course, are against the amend- 
ment, but now it has become a viable issue, 
and the American people will begin to won- 
der why we are still putting up their tax 
dollars to maintain three hundred thousand 
troops in Europe, twenty six years after the 
end of World War II. 

Perhaps the Senator should now move for 
a compromise. He might be able to strike a 
bargain with the Administration. How about 
leaving three hundred thousand troops lux- 
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uriating in Europe, in return for pulling out 
all our troops from Indo China by December 
31st? 

That would be fair; certainly it would 
be fair to the troops stuck In Vietnam, while 
the men and women serving in Europe, who 
aren't on hardship duty, wouldn't mind hav- 
ing to stay there another twenty or thirty 
years, thus easing the defense costs of the 
French, the Italians and the British. 

If we could get our men home from Viet- 
nam, we could afford to continue subsidiz- 
ing the defense of Europe; after all we're 
subsidizing just about everything else. 

Because that vote, regardless of its out- 
come signals clearly the discontent of a 
growing number of Americans with, as Sen- 
ator Mansfield said, too many of our elder 
statesmen living in the past. The vote will 
show, finally, that we admit the world is 
changed. 

Wednesdays vote is the first step toward 
reducing our troop strength in Europe. 

COMMENTARY OF JOSEPH MCCAFFREY, 
May 17, 1971 


In what would appear to be a deliberate 
case of over kill, the Nixon Administration 
has proven again its matchless ability to 
mount a public relations campaign as it 
works to defeat the Mansfield Amendment. 

Its latest recruit, thus giving it a full deck, 
is former President Lyndon Johnson. Adja- 
cent to the front page story in the Sunday 
Times announcing that Mr. Johnson had 
joined forces with the Administration was 
á two column head which testified to the 
legacy of our foreign policy over the last ten 
years; the headline read: “G.I. Heroin Addic- 
tion Epidemic in Vietnam.” 

What the campaign against the Mansfield 
Amendment tells most strikingly is that there 
seems to be very little difference between 
the Nixon Administration and the Adminis- 
tration it succeeded. 

The war goes on, the policy of troops in 
Europe is sacrosanct. Unperturbed over the 
hysteria he seems to have created within the 
establishment, Senator Mansfield is hopeful 
that the front page stories will move us off 
dead center as far as our NATO policy is 
concerned; if we don't follow is lead now 
and act unilaterally at least we should move 
swiftly to negotiate a withdrawal vis a vis 
the Warsaw Pact troop strength. This is 
something he suggested ten years ago, only 
to have it brushed aside by the Democratic 
Administration then in power. 

The Establishment resists change, and 
nothing better illustrates this than the cries 
of shock at the thought of reducing, twenty 
six years after the end of World War II, our 
troop level in Europe. 

But no matter what the outcome of the 
Wednesday vote, the vote itself signals the 
end of an era ...an end which has been 
long over due. 


COMMENTARY OF JOSEPH McCarrrey, 
May 19, 1971 

The Administration has won a smashing 
victory with the defeat of the Mansfield 
Amendment, and the policy of maintaining 
troops in Europe has been approved, until 
the next challenge. 

They have remained in Europe for twenty- 
six years, so they may now be regarded al- 
most as & permanent commitment. 

Yet the victory today was not so much for 
retaining the troops in Europe as it was for 
retaining full, complete control of foreign 
affairs by the President. The Senate itself 
said by this vote that this is within the pur- 
view of the President. 

‘The vote showed that the Senate itself is 
not too ready to grasp the nettle, just as it 
has never really faced up to the responsi- 
bility of ending our involvement in the war 
in Vietnam. ft could do this without fan 
dancing around with so called intent of 
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Congress resolutions, it could end the war by 
using the one power Congress has, the power 
of the purse . . . it could stop putting up the 
money for the war. But the Senate really 
doesn’t want the responsibility for ending 
the war, just as last nite it didn't want the 
responsibility for closing out a long over due 
chapter on World War II, that’s the war we 
fought two wars ago. 

But this vote does not end the issue. It’s 
now incumbent on the Administration, by its 
own Executive efforts, to reduce the U.S. per- 
sonnel stockpile in Europe. The matter has 
not died with tonight’s Senate vote, far from 
it, instead it has become a real, vibrant 
issue. 

Because when the Senate ducked tonight, 
the issue went right over the Senate to the 
people, and now they will begin to wonder 
about the remnants of the ancient war they 
inherited and are still paying for, to the de- 
light of the European nations whose defense 
costs we help subsidize. 

[From the New York Post, May 17, 1971] 
MATTERS OF TIME AND PLACE 


Sen. Mansfield’s proposal for a 50 per cent 
reduction in U.S. forces in Western Europe 
is coming before the Senate at a poor time 
and in the wrong context. At a moment when 
German Chancellor Willy Brandt is pressing 
for detente between West Germany and the 
East and when Soviet leader Brezhnev has 
unexpectedly inyited negotiations between 
NATO and Warsaw Pact members on mutual 
troop cuts, there is little compelling argu- 
ment for a unilateral American pullback. 
Indeed, Mansfield himself seems to have 
tacitly conceded the vulnerability of his posi- 
tion by placing new emphasis on a swift re- 
sponse to Brezhney’s overture and the early 
beginning of such negotiations. That effort 
deserves top priority. 

It is ironic that some of those now rallying 
to President Nixon’s side in his confilct with 
Mansfield have been most disposed to dis- 
parage Brandt's “Ostpolitik” program. Dean 
Acheson and other founders of the NATO 
school were quick to warn that Brandt's en- 
deavors were a threat to the old school tie, 
as if NATO were the only enduring monu- 
ment to their own labors. We have never 
viewed NATO as sacrosanct. It was the prod- 
uct of @ difficult, dangerous time, but it will 
achieve its largest place in history if it 
proves to have been the prelude to a new 
era of sanity. 

It is too early to weigh the full meaning 
of the Brezhney initiative, but we welcome 
Secretary of State Rogers’ apparently gen- 
uine if cautious interest in pursuing it. 
There may well be validity in his conten- 
tion that it renders the Mansfield move a 
hindrance to negotiation at this juncture; its 
passage now would diminish any Soviet in- 
centive to compromise what the Senate had 
already conceded. 

In any case the matter is probably now 
academic as far as the Senate is concerned. 
The important question is whether the new 
possibility for broader talks will be seized— 
or whether Mansfield’s defeat will be trans- 
lated as a triumph for sterile continuance 
of NATO business as usual. 

Meanwhile, we urge Mr. Mansfield to con- 
centrate his energies on enactment of the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment 'to seta “date 
certain”—December 31—for our withdrawal 
from the wasteland of Vietnami. On that 
front nothing has happenéd to modify his 
sense of urgency. 


[From the Washington (D.C.), Daily News, 
May 17, 1971] 
Use OF “SURPLUS” 
(By Virginia Prewett) 
We citizens of the United States are about 
to be told by the Nixon Ađministration and 
an impressive bi-partisan group of leaders 
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that we “must” spend around $14 billion in 
Europe annually to “maintain NATO.” Sena- 
tor Mike Mansfield is the authority for the 
sum spent—and a definition of “maintaining 
NATO” is “keeping Russia from gaining 
domination of Western Europe’s giant indus- 
trial plant.” 

Observers taking the long view see many 
other things that we “must” do for other na- 
tions. The British writer and philosopher, C. 
P. Snow, says that if the developed: world 
doesn’t get busy helping the poorer nations, 
in 20 years we will be “in a state of siege” by 
the underdeveloped nations. 

A few years ago I reported a proposal made 
by the left-leaning member of Peru's power- 
ful Miro Quesada family, following a visit to 
Maoist China. After working all the way thru 
the United States’ past and present relations 
with the underdeveloped world, he came up 
with this: The underdeveloped nations will 
combine and tell the United States what we 
must produce and give them for develop- 
ment. He envisaged the future United States 
as a kind of drone society supplying without 
cost the needs of the needy nations. 

President Jose Figueres of Cost Rica, a re- 
spectable liberal friendly to the United 
States, more recently made another sugges- 
tion: That the U.S. apply in its industrial life 
principles already used to get rid of our agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

Under the so-called “Cooley loan program,” 
the United States sells surplus farm products 
to needy nations, which pay in their cur- 
rencies. U.S. funds thus accumulated over- 
seas are lent to the purchaser nations for 
developmental purposes, on easy terms. 

President Figueres says it would cost us 
little more to produce industrial goods to full 
capacity—and that we can take up unem- 
ployment slack in so doing. The “surplus” 
would be distributed to the underdeveloped 
nations which cannot afford to buy thru 
regular channels of trade. Terms should not 
burden the needy nations with increasing 
payment deficits and heavy loan commit- 
ments. 

He proposes an international, multina- 
tional agency to control the flow of surpluses 
to the less developed nations. It must be 
regulated so that it does not prevent develop- 
ment of local manufacturing in those na- 
tions and their eventual “development” to 
become not so needy, 

“Don Pepe” Figueres’ suggestion may seem 
thorny and unpalatable to most of the peo- 
ple now running the “developed world.” But 
we must be aware that other minds, other 
views and other concerns than our own will 
help shape our national future. 

Underdeveloped countries increasingly in- 
sist that our present trade and financial deal- 
ing with them are “exploiting” them. One 
way or another, our neighbors mean to force 
us to contemplate a future in which the rich 
nations do not get steadily richer, while the 
poor nations grow progressively poorer. Un- 
less we want their ideas forced upon us 
eventually, we should develop positive and 
progressive ideas of our own. 

[From the Washington Star, May 17, 1971] 
BREZHNEV’s Move 

Why Leonid Brezhnev chose this time to 
press for negotiations on mutual troop re- 
ductions in Europe is one of those mysteries 
that pervade the twistings of Kremlin policy. 
The Soviet Communist party chief's amplifi- 
cation of his March 30 remarks on armed 
forces reductions can be seen as consistent 
with past Russian proposals for a European 
security conference. But the timing of his 
newest pitch, a few days before a Senate vote 
on halving our NATO forces, can be inter- 
preted in contradictory ways. 

It would seem to be in the Soviets’ interest 
to encourage—or at least do nothing to dis- 
courage—the move for reduction of America’s 
300,000-man European contingent. Benign 
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silence might have been the indicated Mos- 
cow tactic in these circumstances. 

The Brezhnev call for negotiations, on the 
contrary, has provided an additional argu- 
ment for those who favor maintaining our 
NATO strength at its present level. As ad- 
ministration spokesmen were quick to ask: 
Why should America unilaterally give away 
half of her bargaining ‘strength with East- 
West negotiations possibly in the offing? 

The NATO countries have been proposing 
mutual and balanced force reductions for the 
last three years. If an agreement with the 
Communists bloc is now possible, that would 
have considerable value for the general 
easing of world tensions. A precipitous 
weakening of our NATO commitment, with 
consequent loss of belief in the nuclear um- 
brella we hold over Western Europe, could 
increase the chance of trouble in the future. 

It is significant that West Germany, which 
is pursuing its own goal of relaxation in 
relations with the East, sees this cause and 
over-all European stability threatened by a 
significant unilateral pullout by the United 
States. 

The Brezhnev overture is worthy of the 
most serious scrutiny by the NATO members. 
It could come to something, or nothing. A 
mutual reduction of conventional forces, 
however, would have economic as well as 
security benefits for both East and West, 
American officials, meanwhile, must keep 
their eyes on a goal that is even more vital 
for world survival—agreement with the So- 
viets on strategic arms limitations. 

Wednesday’s scheduled vote on the Mans- 
field amendment, which would attach the 
NATO reduction to the draft bill, has more 
riding on it than an easing of the balance- 
of-payments problem. The long-term prospect 
for peace, through a mutual reduction of the 
armies that face each other in Europe, would 
be served better by keeping our troops where 
they are until the negotiating possibilities 
can be explored. 


[From the Billings Gazette, May 12, 1971] 
OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY 

European nations that accuse the U.S. of 
being careless with its money and thus caus- 
ing the dollar crisis are playing loose with 
the truth. 

U.S. policy is involved, including the bil- 
lions being poured overseas into the Vietnam 
War, the fact that the Johnson Administra- 
tion was reluctant to tax to pay for the war, 
the campaign promise of President Nixon to 
repeal the surtax, which he did. 

It all helped prolong inflation. 

Foreign critics of the U.S. policies played 
their role, too, 

Some of the Vietnam War money finds its 
way to Western Europe, adding to the glut 
of dollars. 

Trade barriers such as Japan and France 
have erected hurt sale of American farm 
products and some manufactured goods. 

Other counties rely on the U.S. to pay fot 
the nuclear umbrella that protects against 
Communist expansion in Europe and Asia. 

West Germany seeks and wants a large 
American military establishment that more 
than offsets military buying from us. 

Other NATO nations do not make a propor- 
tionate contribution to its support. 

Few of our industrialized friends pay their 
share of helping developing nations. 

Their relatively high interest rates attract 
U.S. dollars in a disproportionate amount. 

These factors considered, our friends over- 
seas have some restructuring of their own 
to do. 

So does the U.S. but don’t count on any 
action in Washington that will curb economic 
recovery here to keep.money from going over 
there. 

President. Nixon has enough trouble at 
home. 
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{From the Livingston Enterprise, May 17, 
1971] 


MIKE'S RIiGHT—REDUCE IN GERMANY 


Germany has been on the U.S, gravy train 
ever’since World War IT. The United States 
has rebuilt, retooled, modernized and pro- 
vided other forms of handouts to the tune 
of billions and billions of dollars, plus the 
fact that we spend billions to maintain a 
substantial United States Armed forces con- 
tingent in Germany as a part of our NATO 
contribution to the defense of Western Eu- 
rope. But, the other NATO nations drag 
their feet and do not live up to their fair 
share of troop, equipment and monetary re- 
quirements. 

Now, the declining value of American Eu- 
rodollars has turned the tide and the ex- 
change ratio favors the German mark. Henry 
Ford II has indicated that higher produc- 
tion costs in the U.S. eventually may find 
Americans servicing foreign-made cars. So, 
our handouts to modernize German, Japan- 
esë and other nations has led to the U.S. loss 
of more and more world markets for auto- 
motive, electronic, steel and other products 
as foreign labor and production costs de- 
cline and those in the U.S. mount and 
mount. Not only does our foreign trade de- 
cline, but foreign competition on the home 
market has reduced U.S. production and 
added to the numbers on unemployment 
rolls. 

But, our foreign aid program—a big bill of 
expense with no economic return—goes on 
and on. We have the notion we can go to the 
moon, be lavish and wasteful with military 
commitments, engage in expensive boon- 
doggles, keep on a dangerous deficit spending 
binge and still bury our heads in the sands 
against the reality of the sad, sad situation 
in which we exist. The British Empire col- 
lapsed, but did we benefit from England’s 
lesson. Now, it seems likely that Britain will 
join the European Common Market and the 
U.S. will have an even stronger competitor. 

The big bugaboo is the Russian threat. 
Then, there’s the Red China threat. France 
doodied behind the Maginot Line, but when 
the attack came the French vaunted armed 
force collapsed. 

If there's German, French and other Eu- 
ropean NATO allies’ apathy, what good 
would be an island of U.S. deterrence in 
Germany? Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
has the courage to renew his efforts to re- 
duce our troop commitments in Germany. 
He has run counter to the Nixon Adminis- 
tration and the Pentagon. Just as we made 
a mistake in Indo China, so we have made 
a mistake much too long by the German 
troop contingent. We hope Mike is success- 
ful, Commonsense is on his side. 


MANSFTELD’s Bap IDEA 


Senator Mike Mansfield, the majority lead- 
er, picked a poor time to propose bringing 
home half the American troops stationed in 
Europe. 

The Soviets are pushing hard in Central 
Europe, the Mediterranean, the Middle East. 
American withdrawal would be a great, 
bloodless victory for the Soviets at.a time 
when. their military buildup, especially in 
newer and bigger intercontinental missiles, 
is causing intense worry at the Pentagon. 

Brezhnev and his marshals would surely 
interpret such an American move as a sign 
of weakness and crumbling resolve. 

One explanation for Mansfield’s announce- 
ment is that he was trying to get back at our 
Western European allies for devaluing their 
currency while we spend so much of our sub- 
stance in their countries in maintaining our 


Columnist Joseph Kraft suggests that 
Mansfield. was merely trying to shake up our 
allies.and make them assume more of the 
costs of defense. 

But Sen. Mansfield’s interest in economy 
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could prove expensive if it causes American 
troops to be brought home from Europe too 
soon: It could be the most costly military 
miscalculation since the United States under- 
estimated Japanese intentions and- capa- 
bilities just before Pearl Harbor. 


A Lost VOTE; A Live: Issvuz 

The defeat of Sen. Mansfield’s proposal for 
a 50 per cent slash. in U.S. forces in Europe 
was arithmetically decisive: The ‘outcome 
was actually assuted when- Soviet leader 
Brezhnev unexpectedly “entered the debate 
by announcing ‘his desire for negotiation of 
mutual troop cuts between NATO and «the 
Warsaw Pact countries. In the,aftermath of 
that «inadvertence, President Nixon could 
persuasively argue that adoption: of the 
Mansfield plan .would diminish the, Soviet 
interest in negotiationy : + 

But the Administration's last-minute em- 
phasis on that point-—-echoed by the, NATO 
alumni, association in- Washington—drasti- 
cally alters the meaning of, the Senate re- 
sult, Having. belatedly, dedicated so, much 
urgent rhetoric to the importance of talks 
with Moscow, the President.and his biparti- 
san backers face.the clear obligation to ar- 
range for negotiations forthwith—and in a 
fortheoming spirit. 

That was not the setting in which the de- 
bate began, and an accident, of history may 
have salutary, results. In the long run, Sen, 
Mansfield may have achieyed more in.defeat 
in these circumstances than he might have 
won in victory before Brezhney spoke. For 
those of his opponents who were basically 
resisting West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt’s quest for detente now find them- 
selves morally committed to the spirit: of his 
endeavor. 


{From the Washington News, May 18, 1971] 
MANSFIELD Versus NATO 


President Nixon is right to resist strongly 
Sen. Mike Mansfield's reckless move to slash 
U.S. troop strength in Europe from 300,000 
to. 150,000 this year. 

The Senate majority leader is tampering 
with the balance of power in Europe. 

If successful} the Mansfield move would 
demoralize and undermine the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organiztion, our key alliance and 
one that has kept the peace along the Iron 
Curtain for over two) decades. 

An abrupt 50 per cent withdrawal of U.S. 
forces from NATO would destroy allied con- 
fidence in America and -the:value of its com- 
mitments. The only gainer; would be -the 
Soviet Union, which,since Stalin’s day) has 
been, patiently -waiting for .such «a United 
States retreat. 

Mr. Nixon's. stand has been impressively 
supported by two former Presidents, two ex- 
secretaries of state and a platoon; of senior 
statesmen. 

A Mansfield-sized troop withdrawal could 
undercut. current. East-West talks on, limit- 
ing strategic arms and on the future of 
Berlin. Also, it would. weaken the U.S. 6th 
Fleet in the Mediterranean when Middle East 
peace hangs in the balance. 

It. is tragic that Sen. Mansfield shoultl 
move to throw away our bargaining cards 
just as Soviet Leader Leonid I. Brezhnev 
finally shows an interest in negotiating with 
NATO on reducing troops in Central Europe. 

Nevertheless, we sympathize .with the 
mood in the Senate behind the Mansfield 
amendment: weariness with the Vietnam 
War and high military budgets; belief that 
the NATO allies are not carrying enough 
load,. and worry that military spending 
abroad weakens the dollar. 

Such spending does weaken the dollar. 
But so do mindless tourism and insatiable 
consumption of fancy imported goods. 

This is not to argue that 300,000 men in 
Europe is a holy figure that can never be 
cut. However, with peace and security at 
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stake, troop reductions should be made only 
after careful congressional hearings and 
close consultation with our allies. 

Sen. Mansfield did neither. Before NATO 
could be consulted, he sprang his plan in the 
form of a rider on:another bill. The move 
already has weakened the alliance by put- 
ting America’s reliability in question. 

The best way the Senate can repair the 
damage is to defeat the Mansfield rider— 
overwhelmingly. 


[From the Washington Star, May 18, 1971] 
MANSFIELD, Apps TO CONFUSION 
(By' Charles Bartlett) 


Sen. Mike Mansfield has been so consist- 
ently responsible and so often right on un- 
certain turns In foreign policy that it seems 
almost foolhardy ‘to resist his new. initiative 
to reduce the Humber of American troops in 
Europe. 

A rereading of ‘Mansfield’s appraisal of 
Vietnam’ in late 1962, a time when the 
United States had lost 60 men instead of 
50,000 and spent $5 billion instead of $100 
billion, evokes poignant melancholy. Presi- 
dent Kennedy then viewed Mansfield’s dis- 
agreement with the swelling American ‘role 
no more warmly thari President Nixon views 
his legislative maneuver on NATO. 

Moreover no one can deny that the pres- 
sures by the Mansfield ‘group of senators 
have been valuable in helping successive 
administrations to persuade Europeans, par- 
ticularly the West Germans, to assume a 
larger share of the NATO burden. Until this 
dissent arose,,no significant figure since 
Sen. Robert A. Taft had argued forcefully 
that American defense efforts ought to be 
matched by West Europeans. 

Win or lose, the new Mansfield push is 
certain to affect usefully the current négo- 
tiations with Bonn to set more generous 
terms for offsetting the costs, both fiscal and 
balance of payments, of the American’ gar- 
rison force. As always, these ‘are stiff dealings 
and while the Germans seem ready for the 
first time to make some direct contribution 
to the ‘fiscal costs of keeping Americans in 
Europe, ‘their generosity: is restrained by 
their tight. budget. 

But the Mansfield proposi does not de- 
serve all the momentum it derives from the 
crisis of speculation against the dollar. It 
shares in fact a bad fault of recent policy on 
the troop issue. The unpublicized agreement 
in Bonn and Washington has been to trade 
the administration’s adherence to present 
troop_levels for Bonn’s willingness to suffer 
qutetly the discomfort of a heavy influx of 
dollars. 

This facilitated: President Nixoh’s anxiety 
to keep interest rates low to speed the do- 
mestic recovery. The arrangement was arti- 
fictally disrupted, apparently.in a CUD.con- 
spiracy to embarrass the Brandt government, 
by the release of four economic reports which 
touched off the speculative fever. 

The disruption can have constructive re- 
sults in forcing both governments to deal 
more directly and squarely with the separate 
problems of the Eurodoliar and European 
defense. One consequence of merging the 
two had been to’ postpone and» tangle the 
creative response to these problems. 

Now there is likely to be a Nixon initiative 
on the Eurodollar, an effort to regulate the 
flow without damaging an important capital 
market. There may also be an effort to sys- 
tematize the flexible currency exchange rates, 
& reform for which some in government have 
been pressing. Progress may even be made 
toward an international reserve system. 

On the defense issue, a new public aware- 
ness of this country’s burden will certainly 
stimulate those who have backed the status 
quo to do some fresh thinking. The Ameri- 
can government cannot indefinitely tolerate 
the disparity between the share of its wealth 
being committed to defense and far smaller 
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allocations by rich nations like West -Ger- 
many and Japan. 

But the Mansfield proposal, linked as it is 
to the money crisis, revives the confusion of 
the dollar and defense issues. ‘The deficits 
have plainly been swollen: by foreign military 
expenses but only a small:slice of recent defi- 
cits can be attributed to the outlays in Ger- 
many: 

The evil of this confusion is that it raises 
the image of the United States as a tottering 
giant who is pulling back from.the realities 
because he cannot cope with his circum- 
stances. This is an exceedingly dangerous 
image in & polarized world. 


[From the Washington Post,;May (18, 1971) 
Last STAND OF IMPERIALISTS 
(By Frank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden) 


Sometime—perhaps in. the year 2,000— 
historians may look back upon the gathering 
at the White House last week and conclude 
that it was the last stand of the imperialists. 

There was Dean G. Acheson, John J. Mc- 
Cloy, Lucius D. Clay, George W. Ball, Henry 
Cabot Lodge. ‘The names read. as though from 
old newspaper clippings: one caught oneself 
with the question, “Is Lovett still alive?" 

But most of the rest were there—the last 
surviving veterans of ‘the 'cold war, the Mar- 
shall Plan, Greek-Turkish ald and the Great 
Debate of 1950 which ended in'the commit- 
ment to send four divisions to Europe. They 
were gathered at the'behest of the President 
to defeat a proposal by Sen. Mike Mansfield 
to send half those troops back home. Nor 
is there much doubt that these last scions 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry L. Stimson 
will win the battle: But they will win it be- 
cause Soviet Premier Brezhnev intervened 
with an expression of interest in troop with- 
drawals. They will.win it on a technicality, 
not on points. 

For the old guard is departing the scene. 
In their day, these men, and superiors now 
in their graves created an American empire 
unparalleled in history. They signed defense 
treaties with 42 nations, kept three and a 
half million men under arms, nearly half of 
that- number overseas; they built or bought 
2,200 military bases in 33 countries; they 
spent since World War IL on defense alone 
more than a trillion dollars, and lent. de- 
pendent nations $150 billion more, And they 
are through, as surely as they are old. For 
their countrymen no longer believe in the 
credo to which they devoted their public 
lives. 

Consider, if you will, the difference between 
what the old guard thinks, and what most 
Americans think, bearing in mind, that most 
Americans are now under 30 years of age. 

The basic consideration of the old leaders 
was that the whole point of foreign policy 
was to stop communism in the interest of 
“the Free World.” 

Young America does not believe that op- 
position to communism per se is a worth- 
while goal. It is not clear to.them why Com- 
munist Cuba is more eyil than free Haiti. 

The old men believed that any trouble 
anywhere in the world was due to Commu- 
nist influence, that communism was on the 
march, ready to take advantage of the slight- 
est turmoil in order to confound the “Free 
World.” 

Young America thinks of the Soviet Union 
as status-quo oriented, seeking advantages 
to be sure, but in no different manner than 
do we. 

The old men believed that communism 
was monolithic; the young think national- 
ism is the stronger force. The old men be- 
lieve the United States must play a strong 
role in Europe, working for integration, solv- 
ing the problem of divided Germany. The 
young think Europe has recovered and should 
ensure its own defense. The old men think 
the phrase “national security” means de- 
fending the “Free World.” 
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The young think national security means 
the solution of domestic problems—race, 
poverty, ecology. They are interested in Viet- 
nam, but only because they regard what 
their country is doing there is immoral. They 
are not at all interested in NATO. 

Which side is right? Historians may say 
that the cold warriors, having stopped Joe 
Stalin, kept the war going out of habit and 
momentum. But when present day revision- 
ist historians speak of the sins of Dean 
Acheson it is useful to reflect that fashions 
change: Frank Kellogg won the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

Perhaps the crux of the generation gap 
is that the older men have their eyes turned 
abroad; the young look inward. 

And so, though Sen. Mansfield’s proposal 
will probably not pass, it seems as sure to 
pass eventually, as, in a different sense, will 
the generation which won the cold war. The 
numbers are on the other side. The age of 
American imperialism is about to end. 


[From the Evening Star, May 18, 1971] 
MIKE MANSFIELD’s WELCOME HERESY 
(By Tom Wicker) 

Sen. Mike Mansfield of Montana has done 
us all a service. His proposal to force a 50 
percent reduction in American forces in Eu- 
rope has made it clear how difficult it is in 
this country to change a policy that has 
achieved institutional status, no matter how 
little sense the policy may have come to 
make. 

Mansfield’s welcome heresy also has ex- 
posed the extent to which American foreign 
policy-making is dependent, not just upon 
the standards and concerns but even upon 
the personalities of the past. For not since 
the Grand Army of the Republic held its last 
encampment has there been such an in- 
gathering of elders and bygoners as Presi- 
dent Nixon has mobilized in support of the 
proposition that NATO—must never—no, 
never—be reconsidered like any other ques- 
tion of priorities. 

Never mind the crumbling and festering 
American city; never mind the mounting de- 
mands for tax dollars for education, health, 
transportation, welfare, job training; never 
mind the cost of maintaining a half-million 
persons, including dependents and 128 gen- 
erals, as well as 7,000 tactical nuclear weap- 
ons, in Europe; never mind the international 
payments deficit to which this endless com- 
mitment annually contributes $1.8 billion. 

Never mind all that; the wisdom of the 
ages says NATO must go on essentially un- 
touched. 

One primary argument against Mansfield’s 
proposal is that since NATO is an alliance, 
the United States must not proceed uni- 
laterally but only in concert with the other 
parties. 

The record shows, unfortunately, that the 
French have pulled out, the Portuguese have 
their forces on duty maintaining their Afri- 
can empire, Britain has eliminated conscrip- 
tion, Canada has cut its European contingent, 
ete., ad infinitum. Who's unilateral? And who 
has borne the bulk of the load for two dec- 
ades, with precious little help in sight? 

The other argument is that Mansfield’s 
proposal would sabotage any effort to follow 
up Brezhnev’s suggestion that a reduction 
of forces and armaments In Europe might be 
negotiated by the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
countries. 

Of course, when Brezhnev said something 
about like that last year, nothing came of it. 
And the major reason Washington seems 
more interested this time around is because 
the Brezhnev proposal provides a handy ar- 
gument against Mansfield’s amendment. 

In fact, Nixon has made such a concerted 
effort—one of the most vigorous of his ad- 
ministration—to defeat the Mansfield 
amendment because of the internal power of 
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@ policy long established, particularly when 
those who established it are still around to 
defend their handiwork. 

There is nothing to suggest that, before 
Mansfield acted, the administration had any 
great plans for negotiating troop reductions, 
either with the allies or the Soviets; and 
many of the patriarchs who were rushed into 
the breach have also other move- 
ments in the glacier of East-West relations— 
say, Chancellor Brandt’s efforts to begin 
Soviet-German reconciliation. 

So the truth is that, far from being the 
disaster pictured at the White House, Mike 
(Mansfield’s amendment (which comes 26 
years after World War II ended and only after 
he failed to stir three administrations with 
milder p:i ) not only shows us some- 
thing about the viscid sense of priority and 
reality in government, it may also force some 
action at last, even if it is defeated this week. 

Having insisted that the Mansfield amend- 
ment would kil any chance to negotiate 
reductions with the Soviets, the administra- 
tion can hardly fail now to make a serious 
effort to get such negotiations going; if it 
refuses to do so, or if it backs off from any 
effective agreement, Mansfield and his sup- 
porters will be strengthened in future de- 
mands for unilateral reductions. 

As the senator says of his amendment, “if 
defeated, it will not be dead.” That means 
the issue is going to be forced—which, sadly 
enough, is about the only way issues ever get 
dealt with around here, in any administra- 
tion, 


[From the Boston Globe, May 18, 1971] 
Mr, Nrxon’s UNLIKELY ALLY 


The odds against it would have been pro- 
hibitive, but the Russian Communist party 
leader, Leonid I. Brezhnev, has become Presi- 
dent Nixon's strongest ally in Mr. Nixon's 
effort to defeat Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield proposal mandating a 50 percent 
cutback in the number of American troops 
(300,000) in Western Europe. 

And that is not all. Mr. Brezhnev now finds 
himself in effect allied, also, with most of the 
aging Cold War warriors of the Truman and 
Johnson Administrations whose fear of Com- 
munist aggression was responsible for sending 
American troops to Western Europe (as well 
as to more than 2000 other bases in more 
than 30 nations all over the world). 

Politics and diplomacy do indeed become 
curlouser and curlouser—even when it is by 
accident. 

Sen. Mansfield’s proposal, an amendment 
to a bill extending the draft law, might well 
have been defeated anyhow in the Senate 
vote scheduled for tomorrow, though this 
was far from certain. But the Brezhnev sug- 
gestion that the time has come for negotia- 
tions looking toward mutual withdrawal adds 
immeasurably to the earlier Nixon argument 
that “this is not the time to dismantle our 
forces unilaterally in Europe.” 

From the standpoint of parliamentary fun 
and games, with the President and his con- 
gressional opposition locked in another 
titanic struggle over the constitutional divi- 
sion of powers, it is sort of a pity that Mr. 
Brezhnev was not alerted to the dramatic 
show his intrusion has dimmed for the time 
being. This will come later on other amend- 
ments to the draft law, not to say the draft 
law itself, with Mr. Nixon far from out of 
the woods. He has challenged Congress too 
often for it to let him off scot-free. 

But from the standpoint of a possible re- 
lief from East-West tensions at long last, the 
Brezhney proposal comes at an opportune 
time. This makes his accidental alliance with 
the U.S.’s most persistent Cold War warriors 
all the more titillating. Neither they nor 
Mr. Nixon himself are now in a position to 
casually downgrade Mr. Brezhnev’s proposal, 
for it may be put down as a virtual certainty 
that some erstwhile supporters of the Mans- 
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field amendment have sought, as their price 
for backing away from the amendment, an 
Administration pledge to accept the Brezh- 
nev offer. 

Mr. Mansfield himself was one of the first 
to put on the pressure. 

“I wish,” said he, “they would reply in the 
affirmative and set a date—preferably in 
June.” 

And the Administration has disclosed that 
it is feeling pressure. After his first seeming 
indifference, Secretary of State Rogers said 
on Sunday that he will attend the next 
meeting of NATO allies to discuss the pro- 
posal, and that Ambassador Jacob D. Beam 
would seek details in Moscow. He still called 
it vague, and vague it may be. But the whole 
Administration is now on notice, anyway, 
that even the usually mild-mannered and 
amenable Mr. Mansfield is on the alert for 
dilatory tactics. 

However disposed the Administration may 
be to “negotiate from strength,” a fine- 
sounding phrase, Mr. Mansfield is one of a 
growing number who have come to recog- 
nize that two can play at this game, and, 
when they persist in it, the ultimate test of 
strength becomes inevitable. 

Mr. Mansfield now will probably lose his 
amendment. But he (and all of us) may see 
the beginning of the release of tension at 
which he has been aiming right along. He 
has not yet asked for Senate observers at the 
negotiations which now appear to be in the 
cards, but this would be an excellent idea. 


[From the Wall St. Journal, May 18, 1971] 
RIGHT Arm, WRONG METHOD 

We retain the sympathy expresesd over the 
years for Senator Mansfield’s efforts to reduce 
American forces in Europe, but at the same 
time we are disturbed by the means he now 
proposes to use, The amendment currently 
before the Senate would do the right thing 
in the wrong way at the wrong time. 

In previous years the Senate majority 
leader has introduced “sense of the Senate” 
resolutions calling for a “substantial” reduc- 
tion in forces. These non-binding resolutions 
have not been put to a vote, though they 
have attracted a majority of the Senate as 
cosponsors. 

With the administration expressing no 
interest in reductions unless the Soviet 
Union agrees to reduce its troops in Eastern 
Europe, Senator Mansfield now proposes to 
force unilateral American reductions by us- 
ing Congress’ appropriation power. His 
amendment to the draft extension bill would 
stipulate that funds can be used in Europe 
only to support a force half the present 
size 


Without going into the exact size of any 
cut, we tend to take the Senator’s side in 
much of the argument. Of course it would be 
most fortunate if something comes of Soviet 
Party Chairman Brezhnev’s suggestion that 
it may after all be possible to negotiate a 
mutual withdrawal. But we do not think that 
the absence of such an agreement means the 
US. force must stay at its present size for- 
ever. 

The problem here is not so much with the 
Soviets, in fact, as with our NATO allies, who 
have not carried their share of the alli- 
ance’s effort. Certainly the United States 
ought to provide the nuclear umbrella for 
Europe’s defense, and some sort of ground 
commitment is necessary to keep this cred- 
ible. Given Europe’s current economic 
strength, however, it should not require 300,- 
000 Americans to meet whatever total man- 
power is needed to balance the Soviet-bloc 
threat. 

We can also understand Senator Mans- 
field's impatience at the administration’s 
neglect of his gentler hints in the past, and 
when Congress undertakes to exercise its 
appropriations power it at least is assuming 
real responsibility and no longer merely 
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carping from the sidelines. So there is a 
great deal to be said for the Mansfield amend- 
ment if it could be considered apart from 
the contest of a world-wide foreign policy. 

In the real world, naturally, you are not 
allowed to consider anything in any such 
way. At present, indeed, you have to consider 
such proposals in the difficult context of a 
foreign policy faced with a task of excru- 
ciating subtlety; withdrawing from over-ex- 
tended positions without at the same time 
creating an impression of collapse. 

The United States has underwritten such 
global order as has been found since 1945, 
and other nations are going to judge their 
prospects and actions in terms of what the 
United States now does. American with- 
drawal from Vietnam, especially in the con- 
text of intense domestic pressures, raises a 
question about the continuing global order. 
Can the United States cut its losses in Viet- 
nam but maintain its basic positions, or 
does it lack the will for other nations to 
depend on? 

How other nations judge this question has 
many profound effects, but one of the most 
important and most illustrative concerns 
their dependence on the American nuclear 
umbrella. A fair number of nations have 
desisted from building nuclear forces because 
they believe the United States has the power, 
and more importantly the will, to protect 
them from nuclear blackmail. If they con- 
clude that America lacks the necessary will, 
they must choose between building the 
weapons or being prepared to yleld to pres- 
sures backed by them. 

What other nations think and do will in 
turn heavily affect America’s own security 
and the prospects for avoiding nuclear war. 
So whether we like it or not, we must weigh 
not only whether a proposal like the Mans- 
field amendment is a good idea in the ab- 
stract, but also what impression its enact- 
ment would create, 

What will other nations think, for example, 
if they see an unwilling administration 
forced into a European withdrawal while 
it is still in the midst of an Asian one? What 
kind of forces will be unleashed if Europe 
concludes its all-important arrangements 
with the United States are subject to unilat- 
eral changes by such devices as a troop- 
level amendment tacked onto a bill to extend 
the draft? 

This range of questions, it seems to us, is 
heavily decisive against enacting the amend- 
ment in the here and now. We can only 
hope—and it is no more than a hope—that 
the administration, the Senate and our allies 
can find some way to achieve the same aim 
by a less disruptive method. 


{From the Des Moines Register, May 18, 
1971] 


U.S. Troops IN EUROPE 


Senator Mike Mansfield (Dem., Mont.) has 
been trying for a decade to reduce the size 
of United States armed forces in Europe, 
on the reasonable ground that the situation 
has changed since the 1940s and early ‘50s 
when the forces were first established there. 
Western Europe no longer has much fear of 
a Soviet invasion, nor of local Communist 
coups or revolutions. It has recovered from 
the wreckage of World War II and is now 
strong enough economically, socially and po- 
litically to need only a little outside help, 
even in standing up to a superpower. 

U.S. armed forces on the line in Europe 
do greatly strengthen the effect of the North 
Atlantic Treaty pledge of joint defense. But 
Mansfield thinks 150,000 is a more suitable 
number than 300,000 now that World War IT 
is 25 years in the past and the United States 
has many better ways to use the money. 

The Administration response to Mans- 
field's latest effort—a proposed amendment 
to the draft extension bill—is shrill in the 
extreme. President Nixon, Secretary of State 
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William P. Rogers, and a host of eminent 
past government leaders have spoken out 
that pasage of the Mansfield amendment 
would destroy the North Atlantic alliance 
(NATO) and put Europe and America into 
grave danger. 

That is nonsense. It would merely reshuf- 
fie somewhat the shares of manpower and 
costs of Europe’s defense. 

Europe, which is 3,000 miles closer to the 
supposed danger, has long been less ex- 
cited about it than the United States, judg- 
ing by behavior. The European NATO gov- 
ernments devote a smaller percentage of 
their resources to defense than the United 
States does, and fall further short of their 
pledges to NATO. 

West Germany, which is arguing hard- 
est against any such American troop cut, has 
repeatedly been offered two outs; it could 
pay the full costs of American troops in 
Germany, or it could expand its own armed 
forces to fill the gap. It has done a little 
of both and right now is joining in the hys- 
terical outbursts against the Mansfield pro- 
posal. But its major enterprise is “‘Ostopoli- 
tik”—a foreign policy designed to improve 
relations with the Soviet Union and the 
East European Communist governments. 

Secretary Rogers was particularly critical 
of the “timing” of the Mansfield proposal— 
as if it hadn't been repeated in many forms 
for 10 years. Rogers said it would spoil pros- 
pects for negotiations with Russia about mu- 
tual troop withdrawals from central Europe. 

Soviet Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev did 

on March 30 and again May 14 offer to ne- 
gotiate about mutual troop withdrawals, 
which would be a fine thing if the terms 
were right. There is a built-in difficulty that 
Soviet withdrawals could be just a few miles, 
and American withdrawals across the At- 
lantic, But thinning down the Soviet garri- 
sons in East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land and Hungary would be worth some 
risk-taking. 
Mansfield feels his efforts contributed to 
Brezhnev’s offer and urged the Administra- 
tion to negotiate. On Monday the U.S. am- 
bassador in Moscow was conferring with the 
Soviet foreign minister to discuss the possi- 
bility of troop withdrawals, so the “spoiling” 
did not last long. 

The Mansfield amendment has enough 
strength in the Senate to worry the Admin- 
istration into drastic counter-efforts—but no 
one expects it to pass the House, so the 
Mansfield effort is symbolic. 

But symbolic of what? Destruction of 
NATO? Nonsense. Neo-isolationism? Nothing 
of the sort. Mansfield is one of the most in- 
formed men in Washington on foreign affairs. 
His amendment is an effort to force the Ad- 
ministration to take its eyes off the remote 
past and reorder priorities and burdens in 
a sensible way—if possible, by agreement 
with Russia. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, May 19, 
1971] 
MIKE MANSFIELD’s DANGEROUS DOLLAR 
DIPLOMACY 
(By Smith Hempstone) 

Mike Mansfield is not a dishonorable man. 
Nor is the Senate majority leader a foolish 
one. But his proposed amendment—it will 
be voted on this evening—to the Senate ver- 
sion of the House bill extending the draft for 
two years is one of the most dangerous and 
mischievous ones seen in these parts for 
many a year. 

The Mansfield amendment would slash 
U.S. troop levels in Europe from 300,000 to 
150,000 by Dec. 31 of this year. President 
Nixon is on record as opposing any signifi- 
cant cuts in the absence of reciprocal ac- 
tion by the Warsaw Pact, the Communist 
equivalent of NATO. 

Mansfield does not pretend to detect any 
thinning out of Moscow’s forces. Nor does 
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he offer any new insights into the Kremlin’s 
intentions. Which is just as well. When last 
seen in action, the Red Army was crushing 
the life out of Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

The Montana Democrat, who has a his- 
tory of opposition to the present level of 
commitment of U.S. forces to NATO, is par- 
ticularly angry with the Europeans now be- 
cause of the recent monetary crisis, He wants 
to save money. But how much would be 
saved and at what cost to America’s security? 

The 1950 Lisbon Conference recommended 
& NATO strength of 90 divisions. At present, 
NATO can muster 59 divisions, less than two- 
thirds of its proposed strength. These divi- 
sions face 103 Warsaw Pact divisions. 

And it is not giving away any military se- 
crets to reveal that few (if any) of the 22 
NATO divisions guarding the three historic 
invasion routes through West Germany are 
at anything like full strength in terms of 
either men or equipment. The West German 
divisions, almost without exception, are 
short of junior officers and trained NCOs. 

In terms of hardware, the Russians and 
their allies can field 6,250 tactical aircraft 
and 15,800 tanks. To oppose them, the NATO 
commander has 3,500 planes and 6,400 tanks. 
And this at a time when the United States 
has lost its nuclear superiority. 

The brutal truth is that NATO forces at 
their present levels could not hope to win a 
conventional war with the Russians. The 
best they could hope to do is to delay a 
Russian thrust long enough to prevent an 
immediate and total collapse of Western 
Europe. Mansfield would detach two of the 
four plus American divisions committed to 
this already dangerously weak force. 

Mansfield’s men maintain that Europeans 
should do more to provide for their own 
security, and indeed they should. But the 
only way to do that significantly would be 
to revive the spirit of German militarism. 
With Germany divided and Berlin a constant 
source of East-West irritation, is that really 
desirable? There was, it may be recalled, a 
certain amount of unpleasantness about that 
sort of thing 30 years ago, which caused us 
all some inconvenience. 

And the truth is that the American troops 
in Europe are there as much to protect U.S. 
interests as to protect the Europeans. West- 
ern Europe is the cornerstone of the struc- 
ture of a durable peace not only there but in 
the world. And the integrity of our relation- 
ship with Western Europe is the hinge upon 
which our lives and security hang. 

Mansfield would tamper with this relation- 
ship. To the doubt cast on our credibility by 
the American withdrawal from Southeast 
Asia and Korea, he would add the shadow of 
a pull-out from Europe. Under those cir- 
cumstances, could anyone blame the Eu- 
Topeans for tempering their policies toward 
us? 

And to what end? The cost of maintaining 
300,000 troops and their dependents in Eu- 
rope is about $14 billion annually. But of 
this sum, only $1.73 billion affects our ad- 
verse balance of payments of about $11 bil- 
lion. In other words, for a balance of pay- 
ments saving of approximately $900 million, 
Mansfield would fiddle with the delicate 
balance of power created since World War II, 
creating doubts in the minds both of our 
allies and the Russians as to our commit- 
ment to defend Europe. 

The security of Western Europe, upon 
which that of the United States depends, is 
worth more than that. And if the Mansfield 
amendment passes this evening and remains 
in the bill, then President Nixon ought to 
veto it, even though that would mean yet an- 
other bitter fight to secure legislation ex- 
tending the draft for two years. 

The old and discredited “fortress America” 
concept, the daydream of pre-World War II 
isolationist Republicans, has no place in to- 
day's Realpolitik. 
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[From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 19, 1971] 
CRISIS- WISE NIXON Faces Two MORE 
(By Frank Getlein) 

President Nixon has made something of a 
eareér, ås well as a small fortune—as fortunes 
‘In book-writing go—out of facing the crises 
of his life and subsequently dramatizing 
them iñ confessional literature and on the 
tube. 

Right now, he is faced with two new ones. 
They will be good ‘raw material for the next 
volume of his memoirs, “Six More Crises and 
How They Grew,” but the President’s per- 
formance in handling them unfortunately 
reveals him as a linear, ‘one-at-a-time; iso- 
lationist crisis-handler, the last thing ii the 
world called for by thé times: 

The firstis the d6llar’ crisis: Travelers in 
Middle Europë are finding their travelers’ 
checks tinexpectedly discounted and some- 
times simply refused; These home voices 
from abroad; however, are the least of the 
troublesof the’ dollar crisis. ‘The dollar has 
taken a nose-dive"in terms of the German 
mark ‘and several other, less powerful Euro- 
pean currencies. The problem: How to save 
the dollar:-The solution so‘far: Don't bother, 
let it seek its own level in relation to hard 
currencies like the mark. 

New crisis No. 2 is the proposal of Sen. Mike 
Mansfield, the majority leader, to'cut in half 
thé number of American troops in’ Europe 
by ‘the ‘end of the year) The White House fe- 
sponse to this (dreaded threat‘of reduction in 
military expenditure was in the classic Nix- 
onian ‘moment of crisis. ‘tradition. 

Instead of his dog Checkers, who presum- 
ably has long gone’to the Happier Hunting 
Ground,’ Nixon brought on the ghosts of 
policies past..In anjold-grad reunion of the 
architects of “NATO, the White’ House. pre- 
sented the wisdom of the aged. The Where- 
Are-They-Now bhow included Dean Acheson, 
Truman’s secretary of state, once regarded 
by Nixon as of questionable loyalty to the 
United States; his fellow Democrat and for- 
mer undersecretary, George Ball; John Mc- 
Cloy, our one-time ambassador to the Krupp 
cannon works and high commissioner of oc- 
cupied Germany, and a handful of old. NATO 

. soldiers who give no sign of fading away. 
~ “Pheir verdict, ‘to mo, one’s particular sur- 
prise, was that what they had wrought in the 
noontime oftheir lives was for eternity.and 
should be changed. not a jot or tittle by such 
young whipper-snappers as. Mansfield: 

If ever two crises. were initimately linked 
together, they are these. The real question 
is not whatto do about day-to-day exchange- 
rate jiggling between the mark and the dol- 
Jar, but how the mark got so hard and the 
dollar so soft. 

The answer is clear. It. happened.in great 
part as a result of our smashing defeat of 
the Germans in World: War II, thus forcing 
them to rebuild their industry from scratch, 
thus getting newer and better systems than 
our old ones, This process was enormously 
helped along by the Marshall Plan, but. the 
final push was certainly accomplished by the 
use of American troops to protect Germany 
from what once was considered an impending 
threat of Russian attack. 

Since Germans in arms give most Euro- 
peans the willies—as in Kaiser Willie, rather 
than as in Willy Brandt—the Americans took 
over the German defense, pumping dollars 
into Germany and leaving the defeated Nazis 
free to accentuate the positive in industry 
while the conquering freedom forces poured 
their money down the rathole of military 
expenditures. 

The mark got hard not only in contrast to 
the dollar getting soft, but as the direct and 
inevitable result. of that process. The most 
dollar-softening part of our.economy is the 
former ally. 

The Russians took a different view of their 
Germans. They kept them. All we got was 
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Wernher von Braun, who has done nothing 
but increase the flow of dollars into dollar- 
softening activities like space. 

In view of all this, the Mansfield amend- 
ment to the draft extension bill is the most 
sensible thought anyone has had about either 
the dollar crisis or the crisis of the American 
military presence in Europe. 

The two things are not separate crises, ex- 
cept on the non-stop Checkers show that 
the President has been producing and star- 
ring in since even before Checkers. They are 
Mmseparably linked and will stay that way 
regardiess of the Golden Age Club’s outings 
at the White House or Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John Connally’s cool. 

Due to considerations of domiestic politics 
and foreign relations, the Mansfield amend- 
ment has little chance of becoming law at 
this time. Even if it Is passed, the President 
can veto it and make his draft quotas out of 
deferred college graduates. 

But the amendment points the way to some 
Serious and long overdue rethinking of the 
high cost of our 20-yéar, largely accidental 
history as a military-fmperial power. 


[From the Washington Post, May 19, 1971] 
THE RicHtT WAY To DEFEAT MIKE MANSFIELD 


It is important for the Senate today to de- 
feat the Mansfield amendment and to defeat 
it sharply but for the right redsons, so that 
the Senate’s vote can be translated into a 
constructive influence on American policy 
and not mérely seized upon by the adminis- 
tration as a political trophy or a, poultice to 
injured pride. We say this out of our con- 
siderable shock that the President, faced in 
the Mansfield amendment with a difficult 
but quite manageable challenge, . should 
have seen fit to fall upon it cOmbatively as 
a major, unpardonable assault on. his presi- 
dential prerogatives and personal, authority, 
and that he should have brought to bear in 
a gratuitous blitz just, about every big gun 
of the last generation except Nikita Khrush- 
chev. Not for the first time, Mr. Nixon has 
made it almost embarrassing for his friends 
on this issue to extend him their support. 

Nonetheless, responsible senators cannot 
let their pain at the administration’s tactics 
obscure the requirements of sound policy. 
The Senate's message, in rejecting the Mans- 
field proposal to halve American troop 
strength in Europe this year, ought to be 
loud and clear. There is no good reason to 
take up the President’s summons to a con- 
stitutional confrontation, nor, of course, to 
shun'‘an assertion of the Senate's proper in- 
terest in foreign policy. It would be damag- 
ing to echo any of the President's and his 
more passionate supporters’ rhetoric to the 
effect that NATO is a great monument to 
American fortitude and a useful instrument 
still for fighting the good fight against the 
menacing red hordes, and that any change 
in the American military posture on the con- 
tinent invites catastrophe. It would be short 
sighted, too, to give the impression that 
balance-of-payments considerations either 
dominate American foreign policy or can be 
safely ignored. 

The Senate should prove first, in our judg- 
ment, that it. respects the real complexities 
of foreign policy, George Ball makes the 
point nicely in an article elsewhere on this 
page. There is a need not to act so precipi- 
tately that the Germans will be panicked to 
the left, towards a “Rapallo” deal with Mos- 
cow, or to the right, towards a great mili- 
tary, even nuclear, role, There is a need to 
show awareness that, by addressing force 
reductions as an alliance, NATO can improve 
chances of negotiating orderly and signifi- 
cant mutual reductions with the Warsaw 
Pact; in particular, East-West talks includ- 
ing nuclear arms, as Mr. Brezhnev has just 
suggested, may offer a way to break the SALT 
stalemate over American forward based air- 
craft stationed in Europe and Soviet me- 
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dium-range missiles trained on Europe. Not 
least, careful treatment of troop levels will 
enhance the Senate’s status and self-confi- 
dence as a competent partner to the Presi- 
dent in the making of foreign policy—an 
essential requirement if the Senate is to hold 
the country’s confidence on this and other 
isstes. 

A troop amendment on the lines of those 
proposed by Senators Mathias and Nelson 
would be well suited to these positive pur- 
poses. Essentially, their amendments ask the 
President to join with the ‘allies and enter 
negotiations with the Warsaw Pact, and 
meanwhile to discuss troop levels and shar- 
ing of the burden within NATO itself. The 
latter charge may be somewhat superfiuous, 
sinc NATO talks with the Warsaw Pact 
could not proceed except on the basis of 
consultations within NATO, The President 


“would be expected: to report back to the 


Senate at reasonable intervals. Nixon, in his 
present mood, evidently does not wish to re- 
ceive any negotiating suggestions from the 
Senate, €ven when such ‘suggestions may co- 
incide with his own policy, even when they 
may explicitly and sympathetically reinforce 
his own policy,@ven when they are wise. We 
hope his mood changes. He would “be excep- 
tionally fil advised, we believe, to reject a 
responsible helping hand from the Senate at 
a time when he himself fs talking about the 
fieéd for building “unity” behind a foreign 
policy for all Americans. 


[From the Washington Post, May 19,.1971] 


EUROPE'S Uneasy SUMMER! U.S. Troops RE- 
CALL—A>) MATTER oF TIMING 


(By George W. Ball) 


I.do not quarrel. with Messrs, Mankiewicz’ 
and Braden’s requiem for. “the last. of the 


_imperialists”.in yesterday's Washington Post, 


nor do I even object to their including me 
among. those thus celebrated. I strongly sus- 
pect that their description of the cleavage in 
thought, between my generation and those 
under 30 is all too accurate—though I take 
no. comfort from that conclusion. 

My quarrel with Senator Mansfield’s pro- 
posed amendment, which would abruptly di- 
rečt the President to bring home half of our 


„troops. now deployed in Europe, relates pri- 


marily to method and to timing. 
NATO is an alliance of nations that per- 


_céived a common danger and organized to 


Meet it. It. can survive and function only on 
the basis of mutual confidence, which means 
that the member nations should not act 
peremptorily and without full consultation. 
NATO survived General de Gaulle’s rude and 
arbitrary withdrawal, but only because 
France did not play anything like the lead- 
ership role now played by the United States, 
nor did Germany depend for her security on 
France's staying power, as she does on 
America’s. 

For.our country to act so capriciously 
would be reckless and destructive, particu- 
larly if, as I believe to be the case, Western 
Europe is at a kind of climacteric—a period 
of change in life where its future cannot be 
taken for granted. It is here that the matter 
of timing becomes important, for, though I 
do not believe for a moment that American 
troops could or should be a permanent aspect 
of the European landscape, the present mo- 
ment would seem the worst possible time for 
a substantial and abrupt withdrawal. 

Between Chancellor Brandt’s Ostopolitik 
and the negotiations over Britain's entry into 
the common market, Europe is going through 
an uneasy summer. The recent apparent re- 
versal of French policy betrays this. Free of 
the Gaullist enchantment, France can no 
longer blink at the fact that West Germany 
is the strongest power in continental West- 
ern Europe. Thus Frenchmen are beginning 
to fear that, unless Britain casts her lot with 
Europe as a counter-weight to emerging Ger- 
man power, the specter of German domi- 
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nance, will become increasingly more dis- 
turbing, particularly as the Germans begin 
to probe, no matter how tentatively, the po- 
tential for new arrangements with the East. 

Europe at the moment is at a crossroads. 
If Britain joins the European Community, 
there is a good chance ‘that, over the next 
few years, Europe can build solid founda- 
tions. for a modern political structure that 
should assure not only cohesion and stabil- 
ity, but tighten Germany's’ Western links. 
But, if the effort should fail, then latent 
forces of fragmentation could» well begin to 
operate and Russia would make the most 
of the political malaise that would ensue: 

France would tend to turn in on itself 
as it did between the wars, A new generation 
of Germans would feel strong pressures to 
seek illusory ties with the East—a phenom- 
enon that has occurred again and again in 
German history. Italy, with its political cen- 
ter already badly eroded and suffering the 
new disquiet of a Mediterranean nation no 
longer washed by: an: exclusively : Western 
sea, might pursue a quite uncertain course— 
particularly if, as seems possible on the 
demise of its 79-year-old leader, Yugoslavia 
should begin to fall apart. 

Thus, for these reasons alone, it seems too 
nervous a moment to disturb the confidence 
of Europe—and particularly Germany—in 
America’s intentions and staying power. But 
I recognize that the arguments rest on 
the assumption that it isimportant to main- 
tain a power balance with the Soviet Union— 
which many of my young friends do not 
share—and ‘the further assumption ‘that the 
Soviet: Union would almost- certainly take 
advantage of opportunities for expanding 
its influence in Western Europe if it saw 
the chance to do so. 

To conclude. that the Soviet Union is 
in an expansionist phase one need look no 
further than the recent vast extension of 
Soviet power in the Mediterranean and 
Egypt. And to the young, who would insist 
that the Soviet Union is no worse in its mo- 
tive or actions than the Untied States. I 
would pose only one question: Why, in that 
case, need Russian maintain a wall in Berlin, 
or forcibly prevent its own citizens and those 
of Eastern Europe from moving to the West? 
Evil as it may appear to our self-flagellating 
youth, the “American empire,” even at. the 
height of its pre-eminence, never sought to 
encage the millions in its orbit. And would 
the young moralists of today feel no qualms 
if more and more of the world’s population 
were forced within an expanding prison? 

In any event, why hurry as Senator Mans- 
field would have us do? 

Once there was a village that was saved 
from the constant devastation of destructive 
floods by the building of a dam. For a quar- 
ter of a century the village prospered; then 
@ restless new generation asked the pene- 
trating question: “Why do we need the dam? 
After all, there has not been a flood for 25 
years.” So they tore it down. 

It is a partially inept parable, since it 
implies a sense of permanence with regard 
to our NATO deployments that I do not en- 
dorse. Yet it does underline one simple 
point: Change for the sake of change is no 
sound policy for a great nation. 


[From Newsday, May 19, 1971] 
SENATOR MANSFIELD'’s NUDGE 


President Nikon's quick and positive re- 
sponse to a Russian bid for talks on European 
troop reductions was both diplomatically and 
politically canny. 

The idea was raised Friday in a speech by 
Soviet Communist Party General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev, and by Monday the U.S. 
ambassador to Moscow was meeting with 
Foreign Minister Gromyko to pass along the 
Nixon administration’s receptiveness to the 
suggestion. Such a quick response is a signal 
obviously intended to be picked up in capi- 
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tals other than Moscow. For it tells our North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization allies that the 
U.S. is, indeed, interested at this time in a 
change in the status of forces on the con- 
tinent. ‘ 

As Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
(D-Mont.) . has’ noted—to the administra- 
tion’s embarrassment—the large American 
commitment in Europe is a serious contrib- 
uting. cause to a balance of payments deficit 
that.is reaching new highs. Mansfield wants 
the U.S. to pull half its troops out of Eu- 


rope. 

The President's rapid acceptance of the 
Soviet, initiative cuts some of the ground out 
from under the Democratic majority leader 
since Mr, Nixon has contended that such a 
large troop withdrawal would hurt the U.S. 
bargaining position in any negotiations with 
the, Russians on troop reductions. Now that 
the door appears to be opening to such nego- 
tiations, the President’s case is enhanced. 

This turn of events, however, reflects credit 
on Mr. Mansfield. For there is a strong pos- 
sibility that his suggestion—considered dra= 
conian by many—was the catalyst that made 
things happen. The entire U.S. position vis-a- 
vis both Russian and the NATO allies has 
been on dead center far too long. And if 
Mansfield’s nudge produces real movement, 
he'll have performed an outstanding service. 


[Prom ‘the Washington Evening Star, May 
19, 1971] 


THE LONG SPOON 


A statesman—it was not Senator Mans- 
fleld—once observed that when you'sup with 
the-Russians, you are well advised to employ 
a long spoon, This exhortation to caution 
and reserve should be kept in mind now that 
Foreign Minister Gromyko has. confirmed that 
the Kremlin is willing to discuss mutual 
troop reductions in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the Warsaw Pact. 

Moscow's. proposal is interesting in two 
respects. For the first time, the Russians 
appear to be saying that such negotiations 
can take place outside of the framework of 
a European security conference. Such a con- 
ference, advocated by Moscow for years, has 
two goals: To secure the withdrawal of all 
American forcés from Europe and to sanctify 
the continent's post-World War IIT bounda- 
ries, including Russia’s annexation of the 
Baltic states and the creation of East Ger- 
many. The West is opposed to such a con- 
ference at least until after the question of 
Berlin is settled. 

Secondly, Communist party leader Brezh- 
nev in his recent Tiflis speech and Gromyko 
in his conversations with American Ambas- 
sador Jacob D. Beam have indicated that, 
also for the first time, the Kremlin is pre- 
pared to discuss reductions in “national” 
(ie, Russian) as well as “foreign™ (ie. 
American) forces. 

For those whose recollection of history 
does not predate the Tonkin Gulf resolution, 
it may be worth noting that the Soviet (and 
North Vietnamese) technique of negotiation 
is precisely the same as that employed by a 
chap named Adolf Hitler when dealing with 
democracies. First you set totally outrageous 
conditions, Then, when a tide of appease- 
ment begins to flow in your foe’s country, 
you “settle” for more than: you could have 
reasonably hoped to get—and in the bargain 
gain a reputation for being conciliatory. 

Still and all (as contemporary philosophers 
say), the Kremlin's proposal deserves the 
serious examination it will get at the June 
meeting of NATO foreign ministers in Lis- 
bon. Two points should be made, however: 

A thinning out of Russian troops in the 
satellite states in exchange for U.S. with- 
drawals from Europe would be meaningless 
if these troops were allowed to concentrate 
on the Soviet Union’s western frontiers, bare- 
ly a day's march from their old caserns, with 
their American counterparts an ocean away. 
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Since the. Warsaw Pact forces, heavily out- 
number those of. NATO, the only acceptable 
mutual reductions would be those made in 
terms of percentages, not in absolute num- 
bers of troops, 

In short, that long spoon should be kept 
close to hand. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, May 
19, 1971) 


MENACE FACING WESTERN SECURITY 
(By David Lawrence) 


Are both Eastern and Western Europe to 
be left to the domination of the Soviet Union 
as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
is weakened? This is the menace facing the 
security of Europe ‘as well as the United 
States—one of the biggest which has arisen 
since the ehd of World War TI. 

Because the majority leader of the Demo- 
cratic party in the Senate has proposed that 
the number of American troops in Western 
Europe be cut in half, Russia has decided 
that this is the time to assure itself of a 
military hold on ‘all of Europe which it 
never would otherwise have had a chance to 
attain. 

The Soviets have indicated that they are 
willing to negotiate 4 mutual withdrawal and 
reduction of troops in Warsaw Pact countries 
and of those mobilized under the North At- 
lantic Treaty, But the fact is that even if 
Russia withdraws some of its divisions from 
the captive nations in Eastern Europe, while 
many American troops are pulled back to the 
United States, this would make the Soviet 
Union much more dangerous from a military 
standpoint than before, as it’ still could 
quickly move its forces into Central and 
Western Europe. 

Also, if all of the armies of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and those of the 
Warsaw Pact countries are to be considered 
for equal reductions in the negotiations, the 
Communists would retain a position of 
greater military power because at present 
they have twice aS many divisions as NATO 
in Central Europe. 

The. entire “controversy emphasizes the 
dangers of intrusion by the legislative branch 
of thé government here in international af- 
fairs. The ‘United ‘States has been holding 
talks with the Russians about strategic arms 
limitations, but now we will ‘be at a disad- 
vantage’ because of the revelation that the 
administration doesn’t have’the strong back- 
ing of Congress. ‘Seldom has such a move- 
ment arisen to impair American foreign pol- 
icy. Obviously, the issue is one that will be 
placed before ‘the American people in the 
1972 presidential campaign. 

Divided government has inflicted a serious 
blow to the conduct of the country’s foreign 
relations. Too many people do not realize 
that if Great Britain, France and other free 
countries of Europe become subjected to the 
military control of the Soviet Union, the in- 
fluence of the Communists could be imme- 
diately extended to Latin America. Serious 
complications in this hemisphere could 
ensue. 

If there ever has been a time when both 
political parties should be united behind 
the President in support of our commit- 
ments abroad, it is now in the current state 
of affairs in Europe. This is why 24 officials 
of four preceding administrations and two 
former Presidents—Truman and Johnson— 
have come forward with endorsements of 
Nixon's statement of his intention not to 
reduce troops in Europe unilaterally, but to 
honor the pledges of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Aggression In Europe against the Western 
countries—brought about by the Soviet Un- 
ion—could become a greater possibility if 
our troop strength is lessened. Gen. David 
A. Burehinal, deputy commander of U.S. 
forces- in Europe, told a House committee 
this week that our troops there are already 
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weakened and that further cuts would be 
an open invitation to military adventurism 
by the Communist bloc. 

The secretary-general of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization, Manlio Brosio, stated 
on Monday that a sizable reduction of Ameri- 
can forces in Europe would increase the 
risk of nuclear war with Russia. He said it 
would also spoil the chances of an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union to reduce the 
number of NATO and Warsaw Pact troops 
facing each other across the Iron Curtain. 
He added: 

“Our defense posture would be weakened 
and the risk of earlier use of nuclear weapons 
would be increased.” 

So our allies in Europe r the 
danger of the proposed unilateral withdrawal 
of American forces, 

The establishment of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization has been the means 
of maintaining security for Western Eu- 
rope. Soviet imperialism now rules in East- 
ern Europe and may threaten to impose its 
will on Western Europe. The free nations 
of the world must quickly demonstrate that 
they are united and will resist any form of 
aggression, 


[From the New York Post, May 19, 1971] 
TRANSATLANTIC PARTNERS 
(By Max Lerner) 

Despite my disagreement with Sen. Mans- 
field’s determined drive to get half the Amer- 
ican troops out of Europe, and whatever its 
final outcome, I am glad he has stirred the 
slumbering issue to life. 

Unexamined assumptions are dangerous, in 
public policy as in private life. Mansfield 
has made me, for one, dust off my own en- 
counters with the NATO problem, my travels 
and conversations In Europe, to rethink the 
Europe-America partnership. 

That's what it is. Make no mistake about 
it. The Senators and commentaters who treat 
troop cuts just as a matter of saving some 
money, and getting soldiers back to Kansas 
and away from the sin-places of Europe, are 
ripping a single thread out of a whole coat. 

The cost is nothing less than an alliance 
system, stretching far beyond the military, 
between Europe and America, It is probably 
the most crucial alliance system in the world, 
since it likes two creative continents, Europe 
and America—two culture clusters very much 
in ferment, two power structures which are 
unequaled by any other combination in the 
world. Don't give it up or let it be broken 
too cavallerly. 

The heart of the alliance—NATO, the de- 
fense system—came into being 25 years ago. 
It isn't anywhere near the whole Europe- 
America story, which includes the business 
investments, the currency exchange system, 
the trade union relations, the scientific and 
technological exchange, the intellectual in- 
terplay. 

But the common defense of Europe, and 
through it the defense of America, is part 
of it. We have all but forgotten that millions 
of young Americans died in two monster wars 
because European stability broke, and its 
breaking engulfed America. 

In his pre-Nixon phase, in 1965, Henry Kis- 
singer wrote a sharp analysis of what he 
called “The Troubled Partnership” (Anchor 
Paperback). I should myself call it the Tired 
Partnership. A 25-year marriage is a long 
marriage, between continents as between a 
man and a woman, but in neither case do you 
opt out just for the hell of it, As in a mar- 
riage also, there have been neurotic inter- 
actions between these transatlantic partners 

The Europeans went into NATO to resist 
Russian invasion; they have stayed in it to 
get the umbrella of American nuclear pro- 
tection. They make their contribution to the 
NATO conventional forces grudgingly—just 
enough to keep American forces there, but 
not so much as will make the nuclear um- 
brella unnecessary. 
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America in turn wants the ground and 
air resistance to be more than a token, so 
that a Soviet attack will meet “multiple op- 
tions” and a “flexible response,” instead of 
triggering a nuclear response automatically. 

To freshen the alliance I am all for put- 
ting more pressure on the European part- 
ners to carry their weight and do more to 
achieve adequate force levels. I am also for 
helping them move forward an independent 
European’ nuclear deterrent, if possible, to 
get them free of dependence on America. And 
obviously I am for talks with Russian and 
the Warsaw Pact group about mutual troop 
reductions on both sides, which is the only 
thing that. makes sense. 

But we must change the psychology of the 
partnership. It’s time for the U.S. to drop 
its old habit of having the commander of 
the NATO forces always an American, and 
time also to cut the top European group 
into consultations on nuclear policy. Pinal- 
ly it is time to recognize that while NATO 
itself can’t become a bargaining unit for a 
European detente—a thaw in relations with 
the Russians—its members can do it bi- 
laterally. 

That is just what Chancellor Brandt has 
been trying to do in his Ostopolitik and he 
needs more encouragement from the State 
Dept. than he has had. For continued peace 
in Europe depends not only on a military 
power balance, which NATO has supplied, 
but also on a sense that the congealed wa- 
ters are running again and the sap is flowing 
again in the trees. 

Brandt made it clear, in a statement 
on the Mansfield sortie, that the Germans 
must be sure of America’s presence in Eu- 
rope if they are to bargain effectively for 
a po od Loy the Russians. 

on brought out an array of bigwigs to 
back up his anti-Mansfield ase: For me 
what counts is not so much their authority 
as the witness they bear to the long partner- 
ship, which has kept the peace too well to 
be unraveled in a fit of alliance fatigue. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, May 19, 1971] 
Concress Is Grvinc NIXON TROUBLE, AND THE 
Troop Issuz Is ONLY One ITEM 


(By D. J. R. Bruckner) 


What most surprises one about the fight 
between Congress and the White House over 
presidential authority in foreign affairs is 
that it seems to have caught the White 
House by surprise. That may explain why 
there is a fight at all, 

Former Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
who is a veteran of a few similar fights, says 
that Congress occasionally decides to “have 
& go at tearing down the President.” Some- 
thing more is involved this time. It is true, 
that the constitutional division of powers 
regularly brings the executive and legisla- 
tive branches into conflict. 

During this century, at least since Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was in the White House, when 
the great issues of social change were fought 
out, the Presidents have pretty regularly 
carried the people against the Congress. In 
the last 20 years the Presidents have won 
most of their battles over foreign policy as 
well, but the longer history of the nation is 
mixed; Congress has won a lot of big fights 
against Presidents over foreign affairs. 

The nation may be reverting politically to 
an earlier time. There is good evidence that, 
over the past four years, Congress has 
stepped up its struggle for a veto in foreign 
affairs as a response to popular pressures. 
This is not very surprising. The cost of our 
foreign policy since World War II has been 
immense and the apparent rewards are di- 
minishing. We are embroiled in a war which 
appears to have no end, and two Administra- 
tions have been unable to explain con- 
vineingly why there is no end of it. If there 
has not been in fact a lot of official lying 
about our activities abroad for a dozen year 
or more there appears to have been lying, 
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and, politically, the consequences are the 
same, 

The battle of the moment is over the pro- 
posal of Sen. Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) to 
cut our commitment of 310,000 men to 
NATO in half by the end of the year. Mans- 
field has been talking about this idea to 
almost everybody for at least two years; the 
fact that the Administration is surprised 
that he offered it for a vote now is good evi- 
dence that the White House never respected 
him enough to believe what he was saying, 
and that it has made little effort to under- 
stand the current mood of Congress. 

Mansfield’s proposal is offered as an 
amendment to a bill to extend the military 
draft. Also related to that one bill are pro- 
posals to limit the draft extension to one 
year, end the draft this June, and set a date 
for the end of the war in Vietnam. They will 
all be fought over separately and the Presi- 
dent might eventually win on all the issues, 
even if he has to veto the draft bill to get his 
victory. But there are more proposals, on 
Vietnam, military spending and a declara- 
tion of limits on the President's authority 
to declare a war, pending in the Senate: 

Over the weekend the President gathered 
round him a raft of former molders of pub- 
lic opinion from past wars and other admin- 
istrations to resist the Mansfield amend- 
ment. On this issue he probably has more 
of the old liberal establishment of the coun- 
try on his side than the old traditional Re- 
publican establishment. But the scope and 
energy of the many con onal efforts 
to restrain his authority in all areas of for- 
eign policy is more suggestive of a war than 
a battle. 

The Administration's position is inflexible. 
The White House sent Secretary of State 
Rogers, who gets along better with the Sen- 
ate than anyone else in the Administration, 
up to the Capitol to reject all possible com- 
promise on the NATO issue and on the issue 
of warmaking powers. Sending a strong mes- 
sage of defiance by means of a friend makes 
things clear among antagonists, 

There are unfortunate aspects to this sit- 
uation. The fact is that Mr. Nixon has con- 
ducted foreign policy more cautiously, and 
probably more reasonably, than his prede- 
cessor. He seems to have convinced the Rus- 
sians that new accommodations are possible; 
his Administration has come fairly close to 
arranging new settlements for the Middle 
East; it has wisely stood back and allowed 
European nations to try to find their own 
new arrangements in the world; it seems to 
be making a realistic approach to the China 
question. But it has seriously misjudged the 
domestic reaction to its handling of the war 
in Vietnam, and it has been secretive and of- 
ten contemptuous in its dealings with Con- 


gress. 

In the 1968 campaign Mr. Nixon did fairly 
well with his claim that he had a plan to end 
the Vietnam war, which he would not reveal. 
A candidate can get away with that; a Pres- 
ident cannot. A President’s relationships 
with Congress have a Constitutional basis 
and his relationship with the peopie a his- 
torical basis. His authority may be disputed 
from time to time, but his real power is al- 
ways a feeling among the people that he is 
generally “a good guy.” His first political 
obligation, then is to be candid, specific and 
courteous in trying to perform his job and 
achieye his aims. Even then, he may lose 
some battles because Congress sometimes 
fights dirty and people will disagree. But 
without that kind of openness of mind and 
conduct, a President will probably lose all 
his battles, and his programs, and possibly 
his office. 


[From the Washington Post, May 19, 1971] 
WARNINGS OUT OF THE WOODWORK 


(A commentary by Nicholas von Hoffman) 
Today the Senate votes on Mike Mans- 
field’s proposition to halve the number of 
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troops we keep in Europe doing nothing other 
than satisfying ancient geopolitical theories. 
They have been there for a generation. It was 

y 20 years ago that they were sent 
over the objections of men like Sen. Robert 
A. Taft and other well-known Reds. 

The thought of the removal of any of these 
troops touches off something close to hys- 
teria, not only in the present administration 
but among the ghosts of administrations 
past, Characters have been coming out of 
the woodwork whom we haven't seen in years 
to shake bony fingers of warning at us. They 
even found old Dean Acheson to bulge his 
eyes and twitch his moustache while he de- 
cried the very idea and called it “asinine.” 

He was calling Taft names two decades ago. 
But whose judgment have the years shown 
to be more wisely founded, Acheson’s, Tru- 
man’s, Dulles’ or Taft's? Taft is dead, but 
this is a propitious time to print excerpts 
from his speech to the Senate of the United 
States on January 5th, 1951: 

“During recent years a theory has devel- 
oped that there shall be no criticism of the 
foreign policy of the administration, that 
any such criticism is an attack on the unity 
of the nation, that it gives ald and comfort 
to the enemy, and that it sabotages any idea 
of a bipartisan foreign policy for the national 
benefit. I venture to state that this proposi- 
tion is a fallacy and a very dangerous fallacy 
threatening the very existence of the nation. 

“In very recent days we have heard ap- 
peals for unity from the administration and 
from its supporters. I suggest that these ap- 
peals are an attempt to cover up the past 
faults and failures of the administration and 
enable it to maintain the secrecy which has 
largely enveloped our foreign policy since 
the days of Franklin D. Roosevelt. .. . It is 
still fashionable to meet any criticism by 
cries of isolationism. Criticisms are met by 
the calling of names rather than by intelli- 
gent debate. 

“... It seems to me that our battle 

communism is in fact & world-wide 
battle and must be fought on the world 
stage. What I object to is undertaking to 
fight that battle primarily on the vast land 
areas of the continent of Europe or the con- 
tinent of Asia where we are at the greatest 
disadvantage in a war with Russia... We 
must not undertake anything beyond our 
power, as we have in Korea. We must not 
assume obligations by treaty or otherwise 
which require any extensive use of American 
land forces. 

“,. . In committee Secretary Acheson was 
asked the direct question by Sen. Hicken- 
looper: ‘Are we going to be expected to send 
substantial number of troops over there as a 
more or less permanent contribution to the 
development of these countries’ capacity to 
resist?’ 

“Secretary Acheson: “The answer to that 
question, Senator, is a clear and absolute 
No.’ 

“Is such a military possible for any period 
of years without inflation and the loss of 
liberty at home? 

“.,. The larger the Army with very little 
to do, the more difficult it will be to maintain 
its morale. 

“The key to all the problems before Con- 
gress lies in the size of our military budget. 
That determines the taxes to be levied. It 
determines the number of boys to be drafted. 
It is likely to determine whether we can 
maintain a reasonably free system and the 
value of our dollar, or whether we are to be 
weakened by inflation and choked by gov- 
ernment controls which inevitably tend to 
become more arbitrary and unreasonable. 

“And finally the policy we adopt must be 
approved by Congress and the people after 
full and free discussion. The commitment of 
a land army to Europe is a program never 
approved by Congress, into which we should 
not drift. The policy of secret executive 
agreements has brought us to danger and 
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disaster. It threatens the liberties of our 
ple.” 

With that, Sen. Taft sat down and was 
beaten, beaten not only by those who are 
dead but by many who still sit in the Senate, 
Aiken, Fulbright, Pastore, Long, Ellender and 
others. Some learned and others didn’t. LBJ 
was a member of the Senate, as was Richard 
Nixon. 

In 1951 it wasn't so easy to see that Sen. 
Taft was right. Not only were we going 
through one of our periodic attacks of com- 
miephobia, but Hitler was a lot closer; the 
idea of appeasing any antagonist was much 
more frightening. 

But now it is a full generation later, and 
it turns out that Taft was right, right on 
every question all the way from inflation to 
the terrible demoralization of troops. Right 
on point after point, and yet in the face 
of all these years of facts and experience 
Acheson comes out of nowhere to say “‘as- 
inine” and Nixon calls it “isolationism.” 

Well, it was neither. It was a way to de- 
fend the country without destroying it, a 
way to be part of the world without running 
it, and we still, on the morning of this vote, 
so long after the last one, haven't found 
anything better. 


[From the New York Times, May 19, 1971] 
THE MANSFIELD PROPOSAL 


It is a bizarre context in which the Senate 
will vote today on Majority Leader Mans- 
field’s amendment to slash American forces in 
Europe in half by the end of 1971. In Moscow, 
Premier Kosygin has just reiterated the 
Soviet Union’s willingness to “do everything 
possible to reach agreement” on mutual force 
reductions in Central Europe by NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact. 

But in Washington the Democratic leader 
of the Senate is exerting himself to the end 
that the United States will break its word 
to its NATO allies and shove aside the agreed 
goal of mutual balanced force reductions 
which the Alliance has pursued vigorously 
for three years. 

No one can guarantee that the negotiations 
for balanced force reductions would succeed; 
the only certainty is that there would be 
no point in attempting them in the unlikely 
event that the Mansfield amendment became 
law. Those American forces on the ground, 
committed to the common defense, are 
NATO's trump for any such negotiation. Mos- 
cow will not pay a price for their reduction 
if the United States intends to gut them in 
any event. 

It is surely a measure of the widespread 
revulsion in Congress and the country over 
the disastrous American military adventure 
in Southeast Asia—and the chronic balance- 
of-payments deficit it has helped produce— 
that the Mansfield proposal could have any 
chance in the Senate today. Men who would 
have stoutly opposed any unilateral Ameri- 
can pull-out in breach of Alliance policy in 
the past now go along out of Vietnam war- 
weariness and disillusionment. 

But Europe is not Asia; the United States’ 
stake in Europe remains as clear as the 
United States’ interests in Indochina remain 
obscure. Furthermore, ten European allies 
have committed themselves to ease the 
American burden in NATO by spending a 
billion dollars over the next five years to im- 
prove their own forces and NATO’s infra- 
structure. 

A pullout of half the American forces 
would leave the West Germans with the 
strongest NATO force by far on the Central 
European sector, @ prospect as wo’ 
to the Bonn Government as it inevitably 
would be to Germany’s neighbors, East and 
West. It would seriously damage chances for 
& viable Berlin settlement and for progress 
on arms control. It would wreck Bonn’s ef- 
forts to build more peaceful relations with 
the Soviet bloc. 
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Those Americans who are so easily falling 
for the superficial allure of the Mansfield 
proposal need to be reminded of the history 
of NATO initiatives for mutual and balanced 
force reductions, beginning at Reykjavik in 
1968 and culminating in Rome last year with 
proposals for exploratory discussions with the 
Warsaw Pact nations. It was only after the 
Rome initiative that the Warsaw Pact first 
signaled a willingness to discuss mutual troop 
reductions with NATO. And it was at the So- 
viet Communist party Congress two months 
ago that Leonid Brezhnev finally indicated 
Moscow would participate in a conference 
dealing specifically with mutual force re- 
ductions in Central Europe, including Soviet 
forces. 

Mr. Brezhnev's television speech last week; 
Foreign Minister Gromyko’s talks with Amer- 
ican Ambassador Jacob Beam on Monday, and 
Premier Kosygin's remarks in welcoming 
Canada’s Prime Minister to Moscow yesterday 
appear to have advanced considerably the 
prospects for productive negotiations. 

In short, after three years of effort by the 
United States and its allies, the Soviet Union 
seems ready to negotiate realistically for 
mutual and balanced force reductions in 
Central Europe. It is this painstaking collec- 
tive effort, finally eliciting a positive re- 
sponse, that Senator Mansfield would cast 
aside with his reckless proposal for a uni- 
lateral American troop pullout. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, May 19, 1971] 
SENATE LINEUP 


The Senate is of more than two minds as it 
faces today the issue of the Mansfield amend- 
ment which would cut American military 
personel in Europe to half the present num- 
bers by the end of this year. In fact it seems 
more than possible that Senator Mansfield’s 
proposal will not come to a straight vote; 
that one of several substitute amendments 
will be approved instead. These are compro- 
mise measures, somewhere between the 
drastic Mansfield slash and the administra- 
tion’s opposition to any amendment at all. 

On their face the first force of the sub- 
stitute is strong disapproval of Senator 
Mansfield’s approach, which the sponsors 
agree in seeing as an invitation to erosion of 
the American position in Europe, and indeed 
more widely than in Europe, Yet at the same 
time the substitutes acknowledge, in vary- 
ing degrees, the persuasiveness of the funda- 
mental Mansfield point that we are pursuing 
in Europe policies that are wasteful, are in- 
efficient and if not outdated are in process 
of becoming so. 

Of the substitute amendments the most 
carefully thought-through is, in our opinion, 
that of Senator Mathias, who is joined in 
sponsorship by another Republican, Senator 
Javits of New York, and two Democrats, Sen- 
ators Humphrey of Minnesota and Stevenson 
of Illinois. Rejecting any present mandatory 
reductions, it requests the President to enter 
negotiations with the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries for mutual troop reductions in Central 
Europe, to negotiate also with the European 
members of NATO for American reductions 
in troop levels and contributions—that is, 
for a larger sharing of burdens by Western 
Europe—and to report back on these nego- 
tiations by the middle of September. 

We can see at once why a President jealous 
of the foreign-policy powers of his office 
would find that hardly to his taste, and 
would wish rather for a straight defeat of 
the Mansfield amendment. We may guess fur- 
ther that the desire to put Senator Mansfield 
down explains in part the administration’s 
display of interest in the latest of a series of 
pretty much identical Soviet calls for NATO- 
Warsaw Pact discussion of troop reductions. 

Outside the White House, Senator Mans- 
field has still gained a wide audience for the 
proposition that the military status quo in 
Europe is hardly immutable, that the NATO 
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situation needs urgent reexamination and 
that the Congress is entitled to a say. 


[From.the New York Times, May 19, 1971] 
THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT: No 


(By John J. McCloy) 


(Nore.—John J. McCloy was U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany 1949-52.) 

The sudden reappearance.of the Mansfield 
Resolution in its present form constitutes 
one of the vagaries of American politics 
which from time to time. confound our allies 
and shock those responsible for the conduct 
of foreign policy in, this. country. 

It is difficult to think of any single piece 
of legislation which embodies so many po- 
tentially disastrous consequences at this par- 
ticular stage of history as this amendment 
to the draft act. Government officials, past 
and present, who were engaged in the formu- 
lation of our defense and foreign policy after 
the close of World War II when NATO was 
organized, the Marshall Plan put into opera- 
tion and the Atlantic partnership formed, are 
just about unanimous in their belief that 
the passage of this amendment at this time 
could seriously and adversely affect the ex- 
isting balance of power, profoundly impair 
our relations with our allies and diminish 
the security of the country. 

Let us examine the situation that the 
United States is facing. We have been wit- 
nessing a substantial increase in the nuclear 
potential of the Soviet Union which is, in 
certain of its forms, seriously disturbing. It 
is an increase that coincides in time with a 
marked expansion of Soviet naval strength, 
as well as Soviet naval presence in the wider 
seas, most noticeably in the Mediterranean, 
which constitutes the southern flank of 
NATO and Western Europe. The amendment 
comes at a time when, as a result of the 
Czechoslovak invasion, there are more Soviet 
divisions deployed farther west than at any 
time since the close of World War II. It comes 
at a time when doubts as to the credibility of 
the American deterrent have been growing in 
Europe not only because of the increased 
Soviet nuclear and military power but also 
by reason of the apparent malaise of spirit 
and will which the Vietnam war, the demon- 
strations, the violence and the lack of com- 
munity and individual responsibility in this 
country seem to have induced. It comes at 
a time when the factual balance of payments 
costs of maintaining our NATO troops are, 
I believe, at their lowest stage in history. 

One frequently hears the argument that 
the threat of a Soviet land attack which 
induced the original stationing of our troops 
in Europe no longer exists. This ignores both 
reality and history. The fact is, the troops 
were placed there for very much the same 
reasons that their presence is now so vital 
a factor in the balance of power. If anything, 
the -political need which was the primary 
cause for placing the troops in Europe is 
perhaps greater now that it was then. 

Those. troops represented and, still rep- 
resent the real earnest of our NATO commit- 
ment. They did restore Western confidence; 
they did discourage probing adventures; they 
did create a sense of security behind which 
the forces of economic rehabilitation could 
go to work and they did keep the peace, 
Today the presence of those troops actually 
constitutes deterrents to hostile adventures 
against the Free World. 

The Mansfield move comes at a time when 
we are in the midst of negotiations to re- 
move the dangerous leverages the Soviets are 
so tempted to apply from time to time on 
Berlin. If the Soviets see this significant 
reduction in American forces, one can con- 
fidently predict that their attitudes on 
Berlin will stiffen. 

There is another argument. which needs 
to be disposed of and it runs somewhat along 
these lines: 

Who can say we need 300-, 400- or 500- 
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thousand men stationed in Europe? Would 
not 100,000 or 200,000, or maybe even 50,000, 
serve the same purpose? All we really need 
isa symbol of our presence to create the 
deterrent. 

To those. who say that the presence of 
our troops in NATO simply extends the as- 
pects of the. cold war, precisely because it 
does confirm and solidify the alliance, I 
would reply that perhaps at another period 
in history the Alliance in its present con- 
vincing nature would be unnecessary and 
unproductive, but it is vital now. While it 
functions in full vigor, it contributes to the 
damping down of the cold war. For the pres- 
ent and the measurable future, it is the best 
guarantee that I can conceive of for the 
maintenance of the peace and the integrity 
of our free civilization. 

A- united Europe in solid partnership with 
the United States is éssential and every effort 
to solidify that partnership should be exerted 
and every effort to dilute it should be 
resisted. The psychological effect of the pas- 
Sage of the Mansfield amendment, even if it 
only passed the Senate, could be profound, 
and’ this is a risk to which the security 
of the nation and the continuity of our for- 
eign’ policy should not be subjected. 


[From the New York Times, May 19, 1971] 
THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT: YES 
(By David P. Calleo) 

(Note.—David P, Calleo is professor of 
European Studies at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies.) 

WasHINGTON.—Senator Mansfield’s_ propo- 
Sal has been treated as an aberation by a 
normally balanced and solid politician. But 
with hindsight, it is Mr. Mansfield who is 
likely to appear the statesman and his oppo- 
nents irresponsible. For there is an excellent 
case to be made for a substantial reduction 
in American forces in Europe. 

The United States is seriously over-ex- 
tended throughout the world. The signs of 
domestic strain are rather obvious, the pres- 
sures for a reduction of military spending 
compelling. To avoid a disastrous collapse of 
our whole world position, our foreign policy 
must develop a sense of priority and measure. 
We must stop trying to do things for others 
that they can much better do for themselves, 
We should, therefore, devolve our. swollen 
responsibilities for security wherever other 
countries are rich and stable enough to as- 
sume them. There is no serious reason why 
the major nations of Western Europe can- 
not take over from us the primary.responsi- 
bility for their own defense, especially con- 
ventional defense. It would not be the end 
of the alliance, but its rejuvenation, Britain, 
France and Germany have nearly 1,400,000 
men under arms, If they believe these forces 
inadequate, they have ample resources to 
raise more, 

Under the circumstances, to argue that we 
should wait for “balanced and mutual force 
reductions” is.to miss the point entirely. 
What is needed is an unbalanced and uni- 
lateral reduction of America’s excessive share 
in Western Europe’s ground defense. Above 
all, there is needed a fundamental reform of 
NATO's structure to place the primary re- 
sponsibility for organizing European de- 
fense upon the European states themselves. 

It is quite understandable that many Eu- 
ropean politicians prefer us to continue the 
heavy outlay for their defense. But even if 
they were willing to pay much more of the 
real cost, why should we? Why should Amer- 
ican youth be turned into condottieri for a 
prosperous Western Europe? 

Ironically, the heaviest cost falls upon Eu- 
rope’s future. It is in Europe's best interest, 
and our own, that the European states build 
among themselyes a solid military coalition 
before negotiations for a definitive E 
settlement. By doggedly insisting that the 
Europeans should rely primarily on us, in- 
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stead of each other, we are subsidizing Eu- 
roepean disunity, and adventurism. Indeed, 
our dollar deficit, caused in considerable de- 
gree by NATO's costs over the years, now 
threatens the whole structure of that eco- 
nomic community which is Europe's best 
hope for the future. 

This week will doubtless see a fine and 
heartening display of old faces and old slo- 
gans. Old comrades will refight the battles of 
yesteryear. Threats will be contained, cow- 
ardly isolationists squelched, and our world 
responsibilities manfully shouldered, But 
when all the flags are put away, it should 
be painfully obvious that nostalgia for great 
accomplishments in the past is a poor sub- 
stitute for a foreign policy. Senator Mans- 
field, at least, has acted with imagination, 
courage and common sense, It is a pity these 
qualities have become so rare elsewhere in 
the American Government. 

[ Valparaiso, Ind., Vidette-Messenger, 
May 20, 1971} 
NATIONAL SCENE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Two front wars are 
very bad, but what about two front retreats? 

If a two-front war is a winning one (as in 
1941-45) , it has some redeeming feature. The 
same can be said about a retreat which is 
orderly and strategic (like the one before 
Napoleon, so movingly depicted by Tolstoy). 

But what if the war has gone badly. on both 
fronts, and what if the double retreat has 
been caused by internal political collapse? In 
those instances, fellow-citizens, we have a 
great deal to be alarmed about. 

Well, with troops in Asia and troops in 
Europe, there is no doubt about the two- 
front war in which we have tried to defend 
ourselves against»World Communism, 

TWO KINDS OF WITHDRAWALS 

We. have known for some time that the 
Nixon Doctrine calls for withdrawal of virtu- 
ally all ground troops from Vietnam, And 
very recently, although it's been forecast for 
some time, the Mansfield Doctrine has called 
for a massive troop withdrawal from West 


To be melodramatic about it (justifiably, I 
believe), the tide of American dominance in 
world affairs has so markedly turned that 
historians may well decide to give it an ap- 
proximate. date, the summer of 1971. 

Until Sen. Mike Mansfield, the Majority 


Leader, submitted the draft extension 
amendment which embodies the Mansfield 
Doctrine, only half of the historic fallback 
was in progress. That, of course, was the 
fallback from Asia, which ironically repre- 
sents the Republican liquidation of an êm- 
pire that was founded by Republicans. 

We rightly attributed the wars in Korea 
and Vietnam to Democratic Presidents Tru- 
man and Johnson, but we must constantly 
remind ourselves that Republican Presidents 
introduced us to the “manifest destiny” of 
adventuring in the Pacific. 

PURCHASING OF ALASKA 

It was Lincoln's Secretary of State, William 
Seward, who did the purchasing of Alaska 
from Russia, Presidents McKinley and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, such Republican statesmen as 
Hay, Taft and Beveridge, such Republican 
Caesarite figures as Mahan and MacArthur 
are the reason we got involved in islands and 
archipelagos to the west of California. 

Europe, through Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt, has always been a Dem- 
ocrat party show. There was no idea of im- 
perial conquest in Europe, no new states 
like Hawaii and Alaska, nor possession like 
the Philippines, Guam, Midway and Samoa, 
which the Republicans fetched us in the 
Pacific. 

But it’s an open question of whether the 
Democratic-led European wars and the Wil- 
son-FDR pitch to establish a World Govern- 
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ment wasn't a larger exercise In arrogance 
than what the GOP started in the area of 
Asia. 

MORE IN PARTY’S TRADITION 

Fittingly and sadly Richard Nixon (R.) 
now finds it his lot to quit on a movement 
of conquest which was commenced by other 
Republicans in another era. He has more in 
his party’s tradition when, back in 1964, he 
wanted us to become the partner in France’s 
imperial design and to keep. Indochina 
pinned down under colonial rule. Theodore 
Roosevelt and Douglas MacArthur would 
have approved. 

Fitting also, and just. as. sad, is the role 
of Mike Mansfield (D.) in signaling the be- 
ginning of our end as a.power in Europe. Í 
grant that Mansfield doesn’t put it that way. 

The. Mansfeld Doctrine would require us 
to withdraw 150,000 American troops from 
Europe and to leave 150,000 there. But it is 
the directional trend that counts. 


YANKS ARE COMING HOME 


The Yanks are coming home, And the rea- 
son for withdrawal also counts. We can't af- 
ford to stay in Europe, We're broke. The big- 
spending Democrats have wrecked us. 

Losing wars and beating retreats are not 
in the American style. It is just as well for 
the two parties to share the blame for over- 
expansion. A severe contraction of’our world 
responsibilities: is mow in order. A far more 
candid reliance on our nuclear weapons must 
accompany the pullback of ‘troops and in- 
fluence. 

Where there has been: two-party blame, 
there must now be all-party remedy. 


[From the New York ‘Times, May 20 1971} 
Maxine Ir MUTUAL 


The Senate’s, defeat..of the Mansfield 
amendment will make It possible to move 
toward East-West negotiations for mutual 
balanced forcé reductions rather than a uni- 
lateral, mandatory, 50 per cent slash in Amer- 
ican troops along by the end of the year. 

Nothing would be more dangerous than for 
NATO to go in disarray into arms reduction 
talks ‘with the Warsaw Pact. That would be 
true about any negotiation at any time, but 
the extraordinary shift in Soviet policy on 
the troop-cut issue emphasizes the point. For 
Moscow, for the first time, has accepted NATO 
and the unity of the West as continuing fac- 
tors on the European scene by agreeing in 
principle to discuss the Western proposal for 
mutual and balanced force reductions. 

This political fact is far more important. to 
the future peace of the world than the mili- 
tary terms of whatever agreement ultimately 
may be reached. Until now, Moscow has 
sought to divide NATO by reducing tension 
with America’s allies in Europe while main- 
taining an adversary stance toward the 
United States. Even while negotiating with 
the United States on strategic arms, Berlin 
and the Middle East, the Kremlin has main- 
tained its ideological attacks against the 
United States around the world. Now, for the 
first time, the Kremlin has agreed to negoti- 
ate jointly with the United States and its 
allies as a bloc. 

The NATO unity Moscow has accepted after 
two decades will not be easily preserved in the 
projected East-West negotiations. It would 
not have been preserved at all if the Senate 
had opted for American disengagement from 
Europe, & goal the Soviet Union now seems 
to have postponed if not abandoned. Instead 
of its old call for withdrawal of foreign forces 
from Europe, Moscow evidently has yielded, 
at least temporarily, to the NATO concept of 
across-the-board cuts involving both nation- 
al and foreign forces on European soil. 

Unwilling to remove its own troops from 
Eastern Europe, the Kremlin appears to have 
accepted the argument for continuing “peace- 
ful engagement” of the United States and 
the Soviet Union in Europe's future which 
President Johnson made in the mid-1960's. 
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Only by assuring military stability in this 
way can Chancellor Willy Brandt's negotia- 
tions for a European settlement, based on 
the territorial status quo, be brought to frui- 
tion, 

It will not be easy to reduce forces on both 
sides of the East-West dividing line and yet 
maintain the military balance. Soviet troops, 
withdrawn a few hundred miles; could re~ 
turn quickly, while American troops would 
have to be withdrawn 3,000 miles. In detailed 
studies, however, the National Security Coun- 
cil has devised ways that, without immediate 
risk, would permit across-the-board cuts of 
10 to 20 per cent om both sides of the Iron 
Curtain as a first step. Beyond that, reduc- 
tions might have to take an asymmetrical 
form difficult for the Russians to accept or 
involve far greater risks for the West. But 
even such risks might be considered after a 
peace settlement had been achieved and a 
united Western Europe, with Britian a mem- 
ber of the Common Market, had begun to 
move toward a more effective, common de- 
fense. 

The Senate can perform a useful role in 
urging the Administration to press the nego- 
tiations forward. But it must not) confuse 
the objective of withdrawal in Vietnam, an 
area of secondary importance to the United 
States, with the vital interests'in Europe that 
demand continuing American engagement if 
peace is to be maintained. 


[From the: Washington Post, May 20, 19734 


CHALMERS M. RoBERTS—VoTES Mmror 
SenaTe’s Moop 


The roll call is the definitive instrument of 
democratic decision in the United States Sen- 
ate but the outcome does not always disclose 
the whole story. In the cease of Sen Mike 
Mansfield’s. efforts te slash the American 
forces jn NATO, the Senate yotes yesterday 
told far; far less than the Whole tale. 

In fact, Mansfield lost the battle, but won 
the war, What counts was not the roll calls 
but the mood of the Senate. President Nixon 
and the NATO alies cannot escape the fact 
that the mood Was highly hostile to a con- 
tinuation of the current situation. 

By curious happenstance it was the Krem- 
lin which provided the key to Mansfield’s 
roll call defeat. Leonid Brezhnev, thé Soviet 
leader, held out the hope that mutual re- 
dGuctions of forces and armaments can be 
negotiated between NATO and the rival War- 
saw Pact. A large number of senators seized 
on that as a reason to stick with tne present 
Situation until they see what happens. 

Nonetheless, a check of the five substantive 
roll calls yesterday and last night shows that 
a Majority of the 100 senators (97 of whom 
showed up for one vote or another) casts a 
“yea” for one or another of the proposéd 
amendments. 

Of course, the votes cannot be added that 
way to win approval of legislation but they 
can be added that way to demonstrate that a 
clear majority was willing In one way or an- 
other to express dissatisfaction with the 
present state of affairs. ; 

Although he won only 15 votes, Sen. Frank 
Church (D—Idaho) offered what probably was 
the most telling argument of the evening. He 
wanted to cut 50,000 troops from the cur- 
rent 300,000, instead of the 150,000 slash 
Mansfield proposed. 

Church’s point was that such s small uni- 
lateral move might produce a parallel ac- 
tion by the Soviet Union and/or provide a 
sort of earnest of the American intent to 
agree to mutual troop reductions. 

But the Senate drew back from risk tak- 
ing; it preferred to make a record, to ad- 
monish the President to get on with nego- 
tiations and to:tell the European allies that 
somehow they must pick up more of the tab. 
Those allies should make no mistake about 
what happened in the Senate; they should 
not misread the roll calls. 
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The Senate debate has served a number 
of other useful p . For one ft has 
exposed the fact that there is a minority, 
not yet a very large one, of senators, mostly 
Democrats, “who have been driven specially 
by the Indochina war into something close 
to old-style isolationism. 

The spectacle of Sen. J. W. Fulbright (D- 
Ark.) reading with approval the words two 
decades ago of the late Sen. Robert A: Taft 
was a case in point. For what Taft then was 
arguing was essentially that the United 
States had no role in Europe other than to 
help the Europeans back on their economic 
feet. 

Fulbright is one of those who today sim- 
ply does not believe there is a Soviet men- 
ace to Western Europe, yesterday he was con- 
veniently bluzzing the record of the past 20 
years in that respect. 

A second point of value in the Senate dé- 
bate has been the public revelation of where 
the leading Democratic presidential candi- 
dates stand on one of the critical foreign 
policy issues. 

Two of them, Sen. George McGovern of 
South Dakota and Harold Hughes of Iowa 
appear to stand with Fulbright and Sen. 
Birch Bayh of Indiana is: close to that posi- 
tion: 

Senators Edmund 5. Muskie of Maine and 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota are in the 
center of the party spectrum while Sen, 
Henry M. Jackson of Washington is over on 
the right end. 

Sen. Edward Kennedy of Massachusetts, a 
proclaimed non-candidate who nonetheless 
few really rule out, appears to stand some- 
where between the McGovern-Hughes wing 
of the party and that of Muskie and Hum- 
phrey. 

Mike Mansfield is not running for anything 
and nobody doubts that..But the Montana 
senator picked his moment well to bring the 
NATO issue to full debate. He deserves more 
than a mere round of applause for that. 


[From the New York Times, May 20, 1971] 
THE RIGHT QUESTION 
(By Tom Wicker) 
WASHINGTON.—Thé world’s greatest de- 


liberative body has been’ locked in his- 
toric: debate on an issue worthy of its vocal 
chords, to wit, the Mansfield amendment. 
This would force a 50 per cent reduction in 
the American military presence in Europe, 
and here are some of the subtle terms in 
which the Senators discussed this difficult 
matter. 

John Stennis of Mississippi (stentorian 
voice, Vigorous gestures, grandfatherly man- 
ner): “I don't believe you help anyone by 
sending him to the conference table with 
shackles on . . . The President of the United 
States is rassling with this problem day and 
night ... he has the authority and I want 
us to keep the responsibility on him.” 

John Pastore of Rhode Island (gamecock 
strut, spread-eagled arms, bellicose tone): 
“We're trying to promote a little bit of 
equity. We got men there picking up butts, 
we got men there painting flagpoles; when 
they should be home with their families.” 

Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota (dark 
hair, light coat, easy flow of nouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs and adverbs): “I don’t believe in 
giving away our power in advance of negotia- 
tions, I don't believe in unilateral disarma- 
ment.” 

Stuart Symington of Missouri (distin- 
guished manner but groping for words as 
he answers H.H.H.): “That is approaching 
the ultimate In ridiculousness—may I say 
to my beloved friend from Minnesota?” 

Mr. Pastore: “And what about those news- 
paper ads—join the Army and take a vaca- 
tion in Europe?” 

This was-a debate during which all the 
Democratic Presidential candidates, a sub- 
stantial body of men, put in an appearance, 
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testifying both to the importance of the 
issue and to the size of the galleries. 

Yet, for such an occasion, the whole de- 
bate seemed rather ad hoc, Senator Mike 
Mansfield only precipitated the issue a little 
over a week ago, and many of what Mr. Pas- 
tore called “the hocus-pocus amendments” 
that had first to be disposed of had been de- 
vised almost overnight—a matter of which 
the procedural stickler, Mr. Stennis, fre- 
quently complained. 

Nevertheless, the effect was a certain spon- 
taneity not always apparent in Senate debate. 
Instead of reading long, gray statements in 
long, gray voices, most Senators were speak- 
ing extemporaneously and even with some 
heat. At one point, Mr. Pastore even got a 
round of supposedly forbidden applause from 
the galleries. 

But neither rhetoric nor atmosphere could 
quite conceal the deeper problem with which 
the Senate was trying to grapple—not just 
the question of troop levels in Europe, nor 
even the “Constitutional issue” whether the 
President or Congress ought to decide it; 
what was really being debated was the Amer- 
ican role in the world, and how much—if 
any—it ought to be changed or restricted to 
conform to new circumstances. 

Mr. Humphrey, for instance, made it clear 
he was not “pleading for President Nixon” 
in opposing the Mansfield amendment but 
was “pleading for a United States foreign 
policy that will preserve the balance of power 
in this world.” That is the authentic voice of 
those who shaped the nation’s post-World 
War II view of the world, as was that of John 
Sherman Cooper, who reminded the Senate of 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia: “I'm 
not a cold warrior, I think you know that, but 
that happened.” 

On the other hand, said Birch Bayh of 
Indiana, “how much of a presence do we 
have to have to guarantee what interest?” 
Alan Cranston of California saw it as ‘‘moral- 
ly grotesque” to regard any number of Amer- 
icans, 300,000 or 150,000, as a sort of “human 
tripwire” deliberately set out to force the 
United States into defending Europe while 
defending them. J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas 
raised the question why withdrawing Amer- 
icans from Vietnam, a war zone, was not a 
threat to national security if withdrawing 
them from peaceful Europe was a threat. 
And Mr. Pastore, conceding that Soviet activ- 
ities In Czechoslovakia and the Middle East 
demonstrated that “the peril still does exist,” 
nevertheless asked what should be “the 
American participation” and what that of 
other allies in countering the peril. 

The vote on the Mansfield amendment 
won't settle that, and the debate did not 
always shed useful light on the matter, but 
there was at least a sense about the pro- 
ceedings that the right question was being 
asked, These days, that’s something. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, Thurs- 
day, May 20, 1971] 
AFTER MANSFIELD .. .? 

No matter what the Senate does to the 
Mansfield amendment now or tomorrow or 
a month from now the President will be the 
technical winner because there simply will 
not be any unilateral withdrawal this year 
of American troops from Europe, 

But in the longer view of events Sena- 
tor Mike Mansfield has already made the 
one point which really interests him now, 
as over a very long time in the past, which 
is that times have changed and the type 
of arrangements which the United States 
made for the security of Europe during the 
high days of the cold war are out of date 
and need 5 

It seems to be just coincidence, not ad- 
vance planning by anyone, that this mo- 
ment of a new truth in Washington—of 
the inevitability of a rethinking of all in- 
volved in stationing American forces in 
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Europe—comes just as the Russians are 
dangling what appears to be az invitation 
to open East-West talks on the subject of 
mutual troop withdrawals. 

Whether they do want a true negotiation, 
remains to be tested. Their purposes in such 
talks, should they take place, would not at 
all points coincide with Western purposes. 
Russian national interests are Russian, not 
Western, 

The sequence of events in all this needs 
to be noted. It goes like this. 

March 80. Leonid Brezhnev, by then the 
recognized “top man” in the Russian hier- 
archy, made what Americans would call the 
“keynote” address at the 24th Russian Com- 
munist Party Congress in Moscow, News re- 
ports on it at the time were concerned most- 
ly with what he said about Soviet domestic 
affairs. Most ignored entirely a brief and 
what seemed then, a perfunctory, passage 
about the desirability or reducing arms and 
tension in Europe, 

May 11. Senator Mansfield tacked an 
amendment on the pending draft extension 
bill requiring a cut by half of the number 
of American troops stationed in Europe by 
the end of 1971. 

May 14. Mr. Brezhnev delivered a televised 
address marking the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the Georgian Soviet Republic. 
In it he developed in much more detail his 
theme from March 30. This time it was a spe- 
cific invitation “to start negotiations.” 

May 17. Russian Prime Minister Kosygin, 
in a speech welcoming Canadian Prime Min- 
ister Trudeau to Moscow, picked up the 
Brezhnev theme and said Russia was ready 
to do “everything possible” to get agreement 
on force reductions in Europe. He called on 
the Western countries to “display real readi- 
ness to take practical steps in this direction.” 

May 17. American Ambassador Jacob Beam, 
acting on instructions from Washington, 
called at the Russian Foreign Office for clari- 
fication and to express American interest in 
the Russian proposals. 

The sequence seems to make it clear that 
the Brezhnev and Kosygin moves were not 
a sudden attempt to capitalize on the Mans- 
field move in the Senate. The Russian bu- 
reaucracy does not move that fast, 

Nor is there anything novel about Mos- 
cow’s talk about troop reductions, Moscow 
has long been trying to Interest the west 
European countries in anything which would 
end with the withdrawal of the United States 
and its armed forces from Europe. 

But times have changed. Russia now has 
its own interests in easing tensions along its 
power frontiers in Europe. It has an un- 
friendly China at its back in Asia. It has se- 
vere economic problems at home. It has prac- 
tical interests in a resettlement of East-West 
relations over Europe which might cause it to 
settle for less now than it would have ex- 
pected even a few years back. 

Obviously, Moscow dreams of a breakup of 
the NATO alliance, a withdrawal of the 
United States behind the Atlantic and a frag- 
mentation of Western Europe leaving Rus- 
sia dominant over all of Eurasia. And equally 
obvious, neither Washington nor its allied 
capitals In Europe has any intention of giv- 
ing Moscow its dream. 

But perhaps Mr. Brezhnev knows now that 
even a quarter of that loaf might be better 
than things as they are. The U.S. won't know 
without testing him out and discovering just 
what he would settle for now. 

The essential fact of the moment is that 
whatever the Senate does to the immediate 
Mansfield proposal, its mood is in tune with 
change. The desire for a cutback in American 
commitments and costs in Europe, in fact 
everywhere, is dominant. The old arrange- 
ments are in fact out of phase with the 
times. 

It is a coincidence, but certainly a fortu- 
nate one, that the Russians do seem to 
be, for their own reasons, also interested in 
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finding out whether what could not be ne- 
gotiated before might be negotiable now. 

The only thing needing saying is that the 
State Department has properly and wisely 
and promptly moved to explore the possibili- 
ties opened up by the Brezhnev and Kosygin 
remarks. 


[From the Evening Star, May 20, 1971] 
DESERVED DEFEATS 


Senate moves to hamstring the American 
commitment to NATO yesterday went down 
to the resounding defeats they so richly de- 
served. Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field, sensing the inevitability of defeat for 
his mischievous amendment which would 
have required a cut from 300,000 to 150,000 
in the number of U.S. troops stationed in 
Europe by the end of the year, threw his 
support to Senator Nelson's softer but fun- 
damentally equally nonsensical substitute 
amendment. 

The Nelson amendment, which the Wis- 
consin Democrat sought to attach to the 
draft extension bill, would have forced the 
withdrawal of 50,000 U.S. troops annually 
until the 150,000-man level was reached in 
June 1974, if East-West negotiations for a 
mutual reduction were not undertaken by 
the end of this year. This, as Senator Sten- 
nis pointed out, would have made it possible 
for “the Soviets to force us to withdraw 
50,000 (troops) a year by their merely refus- 
ing to begin negotiations.” The Senate did 
well to defeat this addle-pated amendment 
by a lopsided 63-26 vote. 

Three Democratic presidential hopefuls— 
Senators Bayh, Hughes and McGovern— 
added nothing to their already slight creden- 
tials for high office by voting for the Nelson 
amendment. Four others—Senators Hum- 
phrey, Muskie, Kennedy and Jackson—dem- 
onstrated better sense and a more sharply- 
honed feeling of responsibility for this coun- 
try’s security in opposing the amendment. 
Kennedy later joined the three superdoves 
in voting for the Mansfield amendment, 
which was defeated by a 61-36 vote. 

Which is not to say that there is or ought 
to be anything sacrosanct about a troop level 
of 300,000 men in Europe. Where there is fat, 
it ought to be trimmed. And certainly a case 
can be made for bringing every pressure to 
bear on the European members of NATO, 
particularly West Germany, to absorb all or 
most of the $1.8 billion drain on our deficit 
balance of payments attributable to the sta- 
tioning of U.S, troops in Europe. 

But it would be madness, as former Presi- 
dents Harry Truman and Lyndon Johnson 
and 24 top officials from the past four ad- 
ministrations have testified, to legislate a 
unilateral American withdrawal without 
consideration of the effect on either our 
friends or foes, particularly at a time when 
the Russians have expressed a willingness to 
discuss mutual force reductions, This Krem- 
lin initiative should be given the serious 
consideration it merits by the NATO foreign 
ministers when they meet in Lisbon next 
month. 

It ought never to be forgotten that it is 
largely because of the Western security sys- 
tem of which NATO is the linchpin that the 
world for a quarter of a centry has been 
spared the agonies of a global war. Repub- 
lican isolationism certainly was a contribu- 
tory factor leading to the conflagration of 
World War II. It would be the final irony (in 
More senses than one) if Democratic neo- 
isolationism were to be allowed to ignite 
World War III. 

FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE PERILED—NATO Troop 
Issue Is ỌRUCIAL 

The Senate vote this week on the amend- 
ment by Sen. Mike Mansfield to reduce Amer- 
ica’s troop strength in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization by half confronts the 
nation with a crucial foreign-policy issue. 
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The result of the prospective debate will in- 
fluence our future role in world affairs and 
could decide the survival of NATO itself. 

Senator Mansfield insists that the present 
United States troop commitment of 300,000 
is excessive and an unnecessary drain on 
American resources. He thinks our NATO 
allies should do more for their own defense, 
He would force the withdrawal of 150,000 
military personnel from Europe this year by 
cutting off supporting funds by an amend- 
ment to the Administration’s draft-extension 
bill. 

There is an indication that President Nixon 
may veto the draft bill if it is burdened with 
the Mansfield rider. Thus, approval of the 
amendment would be doubly crippling. 

Disillusionment with the war in Vietnam 
accounts in part for the support being given 
the Mansfield measure. Many Americans, in- 
sluding defense-minded senators, have come 
to question the stationing of large forces 
abroad in the face of reported indifference on 
the part of U.S. allies. But this is not the 
issue. 

Gen, Andrew J. Goodpaster, the supreme 
allied commander in Europe, brought the 
matter into sharp focus by warning that “any 
unilateral (U.S.) withdrawal would lead to 
the destruction of NATO.” The key point is 
“unilateral.” 

General Goodpaster and statesmen in both 
political parties see danger in a massive U.S. 
withdrawal from Western Europe without a 
corresponding reduction of Soviet forces in 
Eastern Europe. The Mansfield amendment 
would undermine the possibility of a bilateral 
troop reduction, hinted at recently by Soviet 
Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev. 

Why would the Russians cooperate with 
us if we forfeit everything in advance? As 
Sen. Robert Griffin said, the timing of the 
Mansfield amendment could not be more un- 
fortunate. 

The U.S. troop level in Europe is at the 
lowest point since NATO was organized more 
than two decades ago—down from a peak 
strength of 427,000. Reduction of this force 
by half would be an open invitation for our 
allies to make whatever accommodation they 
can with Moscow. Instead of being an asser- 
tion of our strength and resolve, an American 
force of only 150,000 men could be viewed 
as little more than a hostage in Europe to 
overwhelming Russian power. 

NATO remains a first line of national de- 
fense. It should be strengthened, not weak- 
ened, at a time when Soviet military might 
is at an all-time high and increasing steadily. 

COUNTING GAINS AND LOSSES 
(By Max Frankel) 

WAsHINGTON:—No simple box score can 
record the gains and losses that were regis- 
tered in the Senate’s rejection of a move to 
reduce by half the American forces in Europe 
this year, or even over the next three years. 

Sen. Mike Mansfield, D-Mont., the majority 
leader, who forced the issue after a patient 
six-year effort to prod the White House into 
making more gradual reductions, lost the 
immediate battle, as he knew he would. 
President Nixon, firing the massive big guns 
of former Democratic administrations and 
profiting from a sudden Soviet offer to nego- 
tiate mutual reductions of troops in Europe, 
beat. back the Senate rebellion, as he knew 
he could, by one means or another. 

But more than that happened here during 
the flare-up. 

Nixon has won the chance to negotiate 
allied and Communist troop reductions in 
West and East Europe without being com- 
mitted to unilateral American cutbacks in 
advance. Mansfield and even the senators 
who lined up against him have now imposed 
on the President a duty to negotiate in 
earnest with the Russians where previously 
they sensed no real urgency or desire for 
success. 

Nixon has won the right to reassert the 
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President's control over the rhythm of deci- 
sion-making on foreign policy issues. Yet 
Mansfield, simply by staging the confronta- 
tion and forcing a massive Administration 
counterattack, has staked out a powerful 
Place for the Senate in the decision process. 
The President will continue to argue that 
he must be pre-eminent in the definition of 
the national security but friends and adver- 
saries alike have now seen how big a chal- 
lenge can be mounted against his judgments. 

The President has won the right to re- 
assure the West Germans and the other 
European allies that his pledges of support 
and commitments can be made to prevail 
inside the American government. Yet Mans- 
field has succeeded in alerting the allies, as 
never before, that they cannot indefinitely 
count on the American people to suffer the 
West's defense burdens in Europe or else- 
where while giving only grudging help. 

Moreover, whether or not he welcomes it, 
the President has gained further evidence 
that his first instincts about the public’s 
weariness and desire for a more modest 
posture in the world were correct. Clearly his 
more recent and more ambiguous interpre- 
tations of the “Nixon Doctrine” will only 
invite more drastic assaults on both his 
policies and prerogatives. 

Mansfield and his like-minded colleagues, 
in turn, have had a taste of the overbearing 
reaction that their moves toward large-scale 
retrenchment can eyoke, not only from the 
cold-war generation of American leaders but 
also from sympathetic officials, observers and 
commentators who basically share their de- 
sire to limit the powers of the presidency and 
to revise the Nation’s priorities, As the war in 
Vietnam has shown, no foreign policy can 
long survive against deep divisions at home. 

Both sides in the argument over the troops 
in Europe have gained unexpected national 
attention for their points of view. 

Nixon and others have been able to demon- 
strate that keeping a force of 310,000 men in 
Europe and the Mediterranean involves more 
than their cost or the fear of Soviet attack. 
Their presence assures a powerful political 
influence over the pattern of accommodation 
between East and West Europe. 

Any reduction of those forces has been 
shown to have an important bearing on fu- 
ture relations with West Germany, on rela- 
tions among the allies, on arms control talks 
with the Russians and on the intangible rep- 
utation of the United States in the difficult 
post-Vietnam era. 

Mansfield and others have effectively made 
the point that longstanding policies acquire 
a momentum of their own and that only the 
most persistent kind of prodding and chal- 
lenge can stimulate ‘a genuine reappraisal. 
The Senate critics may also haye done more 
than any recent President to persuade the Eu- 
ropeans to make a more serious and sustained 
contribution to the common defense. 

Both sides have also lost some ground. 
Nixon has now added Europe to the growing 
list of issues on which he has been unable 
to preserve a united front, especially between 
the White House and the Congress. The Sen- 
ate, propelled to a vote on a concrete pro- 
posal within a week, has lost ground in its 
effort to demonstrate that it can calmly and 
exhaustively debate the complex issues of na- 
tional security and assume responsibilities 
that were long left to the executive branch. 

It may be, as Secretary of State William P, 
Rogers suggested last week, that neither 
branch of government can henceforth man- 
age the country’s foreign affairs without the 
habit of collaboration and constant con- 
sultation that was destroyed by the Vietnam 
experience. 

And equally unclear, in the wake of this 
week's quick proposal and disposal of the 
Mansfield Amendment, are the real prospects 
of negotiating what is called a “mutual and 
balanced” force reduction between NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact nations, 
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Such a bargain has been defined by the 
President as even more complex than the 
proposed agreement to limit strategic nuclear 
weapons. His insistence on “balanced” re- 
ductions has meant that the West would 
want bigger cuts in the Communist forces 
of about 900,000 men—more than half of 
them Russians—than in the Western force 
of about 700,000 men—less than half Amer- 
icans. 

Some responsible officials and senators 
have long felt that the American proposal 
for such negotiations was designed primarily 
to frustrate the demands for unilateral 
American reductions. 

But now that these demands have surfaced 
with such force and now that the Russians, 
for their own reasons, are openly inviting 
the President to start the negotiations, the 
Administration will be forced not only te 
lead the allies into the talks but also to re- 
assess its terms for a deal. 

Behind the scenes here, officials are already 
saying that the price to be obtained for 
some American troop withdrawals from Eu- 
rope may not be militarily reciprocal or 
wholly satisfactory. Though the Russians, 
too, are thought to be overextended outside 
their frontiers, and weary of military costs, 
Nixon will be negotiating under the very real 
threat of unilateral cutbacks if the talks 
should fail. 

To that extent, the President has lost some 
flexibility even in Wednesday's Senate victory 
while Mansfield, in defeat, has made himself 
one of the most important men at the bar- 
gaining table. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, May 20, 1971] 
OUR EUROPEAN Troop COMMITMENT 


For about 10 years Mike Mansfield (D- 
Mont.), the majority leader of the Senate, 
has been saying that the United States has 
far too many troops committed to NATO, 
and that a great many of them could be 
brought home without jeopardizing the de- 
fense of Western Europe. And for about 10 
years the response of successive Presidents 
has been to say that, for a variety of rea- 
sons, the senator’s proposal simply wasn’t 
feasible. 

Now Mansfield has decided to force the 
issue. Next Wednesday the Senate is sched- 
uled to vote on his bill—actually an amend- 
ment to an extension of the draft law—to cut 
American forces in Europe in half to 150,000 
men by the end of the year. 

Not so surprisingly, considering its his- 
tory of poor congressional relations, the 
Nixon Administration was caught by surprise 
on the timing of the Mansfield move. After 
an initial period of confusion, the President 
opened a counteroffensive. His position was, 
first, to oppose any Senate move on NATO 
as an unwarranted interference with the for- 
eign policymaking rights of the executive 
branch and, second, to muster a bipartisan 
phalanx of statesmen, led by former Presi- 
dents Johnson and Truman, to recite again 
the reasons why & reduction of U.S. forces in 
NATO at this time would be inimical to 
American interests. 

Given the mood of the Senate, the Presi- 
dent’s first argument is not likely to prove 
too persuasive. The second point carries 
greater weight. As former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson noted, the real goal should be 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union a mutual 
reduction of forces in Europe, so as to remove 
at the same time not only American troops, 
but the main reason for their presence. 

It’s a sound argument, but there are sound 
arguments on the other side as well. The 
strongest is that now, as throughout NATO's 
long history, the Western Europeans simply 
have not been contributing their fair share 
of men and resources to their own defense. 
This gap between ability and actual perform- 
ance has been filled by the United States, 
with about 300,000 troops who have with 
them more than 200,000 dependents. These 
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together account for a net dollar drain of 
about $1 billion a year. 

We believe that U.S. strength in Europe 
could and should be cut, arid that our NATO 
partners Should carry more “of the defense 
burden. But we also Know’ that the various 
probléms involved—of Etrropean security, of 
the economics of defense, of the Western 
world’s’ overall réelations”'with the’ Soviet 
Union—are far too complex and interrelated 
to be resolved ‘by the ‘easy €xpedient of 
cutting our NATO förces in half by year's 
énd. 

The Mansfield amendment {s ‘a sign of 
exhausted patience and a clear warning to 
the Administration and NATO that the 
status quo in European defense is no longer 
tolerable. Its timing may be awkward but its 
goal is sotind, and support for that goal’in 
the Senate and in the nation can only grow 
in the months ahead, 


EFFORT To Trim NATO Troops Won't DIE OUT 


WasHInGron—Despite.the defeat of the 
Mansfield amendment calling for the reduc- 
tion, of U.S. military,forces in Europe, the 
eountry isy going..to, clip valuable. coupons 
from.it,First, itis only,a temporary setback, 
for eventually the idea will prevail. Second, 
it wil hasten overdue reforms of the whole 
structure of European defense, 

Sen. Mansfieid. (D-Mont.), the majority 
leader, proposed cutting America’s. European 
forces!. from 300,000 to 150,000, The Admin- 
istration charged that this would, fatally 
weaken NATO, but that was not, and is not, 
the intent of Mansfield and his supporters. 
Their main, object. is mnot.to reduce the 
Strength of the NATO forces, but simply to 
reduce the excessive and ‘unfair American 
contribution to ‘it. The other NATO cotn- 
tries could easily make up the deficiency, or 
even enlatgesNATO if they thought. it de- 
sirable. 

Mansfield has said on more than one ocea- 
sion ‘that there is no reason why “oyer 250 
million people of Western Europe; ‘with tre- 
mendous industrial resources and long mili- 
tary experience, sare unable to organize an 
éffective military coalition to defend them- 
selves against 200 million Russians—who,are 
contending at the.same time: with)700 mil- 
Hon 'Chimese.” 

And Kurt’ Eissinger, the former chancellor 
of Germany, has asked, “Is it not:a disgrace 
that 200 mion Americans must protect 250- 
300 million Europeans?” He urged the NATO 
eountries of Europe to “unite their power'so 
that they can play a completely. new and 
completely different role:in the world,” 

But why should they if the United States 
is willing to continue paying most of the 
cost for their defense, as it. has for, over 20 
years? 

The Mansfield amendment lost not on its 
merits; but by careless. legisiative strategy. 
As Sen. Margaret Chase Smith (R-Me.) said, 
the majority leader could.not have been 
“more wrong” in his timing, He brought it 
up without warning, without broad consul- 
tation with key senators, and without time 
to develop and publicize the persuasive argu- 
ments for its adoption. 

Mansfield exposed himself to, a White 
House blitzkrieg, which included lining up 
former Presidents Johnson and Truman, 
against the amendment. The public, how- 
ever, was not told that-another former Presi- 
dent, Gen..Eisenhower, had called for reduc- 
tion of American NATO forces even before 
Mansfield. The Administration argued that 
any action at this time would be “hasty” and 
“precipitant.” Eisenhower, the first com- 
mander of NATO, disposed of that old stall 
when he said on October 26, 1963: 

“Though for eight years in the White 
House, I believed, and announced to my asso- 
ciates, that.a reduction of American strength 
in Europe, should be initiated as soon as Eu- 
ropean economies were restored, the matter 
was then considered too delicate a political 
question to raise, I believe the time has now 
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come when we should start withdrawing 
some of those troops.” 

A “unilateral” reduction of American Eu- 
ropean forces we are told, would be a “shock” 
to NATO, but it may be recalled that NATO 
survived the shock’of France withdrawing 
all of its armed forces several years ago. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Thursday, 
May 20, 1971} 
GERMAN SHARE 

No wonder the American military presence 
in Europe has moved into the more general 
argument over international money insta- 
bility. Dollar support of some 300,000 troops 
in Germany is a ‘highly visible part of that 
@xcess of foreign spending over earnings 
abroad which explains our ‘persistent bal- 
afice-of-payments deficits. During these same 
years the West Germans were working up 
cumulative payments surpluses. Basically it 
was the disharmony between American def- 
teits and German surpluses that has set the 
more money crisis off. 

In the early Sixties the West German gov- 
ernment took account of ‘these disparities 
and agreed to Offset dollar spending in Ger- 
many by dollar purchases in this country. 
But as early as 1968 Dr. Joseph Aschheim of 
the George Washington University was pre- 
senting his view to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress that these offsets were 
more apparent than réal. The Germans were 
merely buying American war goods which 
they would have had to buy somewhere any- 
how. And their purchase of special U.S. bonds 
merely converted short-term into longer- 
term dollar demands. There was in fact, no 
incremental assumption by the Germans of 
pay-out costs for the Ameriéan troops. 

Wet Dr. Aschheim argued that a good case 
could be made for German payment of up to 
half the expense of an Américan’ presence 
which, to be sure, helped the Americans and 
NATO, but in «a particular way helped 
the Germans hold that part of their country 
not already in Communist hands: On the 
basis of the 1968 figures, Dr. Aschheim reck- 
oned the total load—not just dollars spent in 
Germany, but the overall Treasury burden 
of the U.S. troops in Germany—at some $4 
billion a year. German payments—out of 
those cumulative’ surpluses—of $2 billion a 
year to the United States, he said, would have 
turned American deficits in several years into 
surplus, and reduced those that continued. 

The Aschheim figures were of coursé, argu- 
able, as was his premise that West Germany’s 
share of the total could go as high as 50 per 
cent. He was careful to warn that “the bar- 
gaining position [in this money’ matter] of 
the United States should not be the-threat of 
U.S. [troop] withdrawal.” What he was sug- 
gesting, and presumably because his science 
is economics, not strategy, was that money 
stability was an element of free-world secu- 
rity Just as was military presence, and that 
the one shouldn't imperil the other. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM . EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
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the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE BUDGET, 1972, 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE (S. Doc, No. 92-19) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting amendments 
to the request for appropriations transmit- 
ted in the budget for the fiscal year 1972, in 
the amount of $18,500,000, for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
prizited. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION CONCERNING THE UN- 
LAWFUL SEIZURE OF AIRCRAFT 


A etter: from. the ;Acting Secretary of 
Transportation transmitting proposed legis- 
lation to implement the Convention for the 
Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft, 
end. for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to, the Committee on Commerce. 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a. review entitled “Determining Army 
Major Equipment Needs—Problems and Sug- 
gestions for Improvements” (with accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

WELFARE REFORM 

A Tetter from the.Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare transmitting back- 
ground information regarding «the ‘Nation’s 
welfare © programs. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Finance. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 

A letter from the President of the National 
Safety Council transmitting pursuant to law, 
a report of the audit of the financial trans- 
actions of the Council for the year 1970 
(with |accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions and memorials were laid be- 
fore the Senate and referred as indi- 
cated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN): 

A resolution of the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Guam; to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 

“RESOLUTION No. 220 
“Relative to expressing to the Government 

of the United States of America the con- 
cern of the people of Guam that the in- 
Stallation of a Naval pier and expansion 
of the Naval Magazine in Sella Bay in the 
territory of Guam will involve the storage 
of tactical atomic weapons, and request- 
ing the Government of the United States 
to consider other alternative locations 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas, it has recently come to the åt- 
tention of this Legislature that the proposed 
plan for the installation of a Naval pier and 
expansion of the Naval Magazine at Sella 
Bay pursuant to the fiscal year 1971 Mili- 
tary Construction Program contemplates the 
expenditure of approximately Twenty-Five 
Million Dollars ($25,000,000.00) over the next 
four (4) years, such expenditure being al- 
legedly for the purpose of receiving and stor- 
ing ammunitions, explosives, and weapons; 
and 

“Whereas, the people of Guam, being 
aware that there has been no statement 
from the Navy regarding the proposed site 
for the storage of the tactical atomic weap- 
ons to be moved from Okinawa after its re- 
version to Japan, are concerned in view of 
the substantial proposed expenditure by the 
U.S. Navy in Guam, that the Federal Gov- 
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ernment might be considering the storage of 
tactical atomic weapons on their island; and 

“Whereas, it is the consensus of this Leg- 
islature that the storage of such atomic 
weapons on the Island of Guam, which is a 
highly populated-area» would. not be in the 
best interest of the, people of Guam, seri- 
ously ‘threatening the health and safety of 
the citizens of Guam; and : 

“Whereas, the Legislature wishes to, pro- 
pose to the, Government of the United States 
that other areas in the Pacific islands which 
have expressed an interest in having’ such a 
Military installation, are’ more suitable for 
the storage of tactical atomic: weapons, such 
argas not having the large population. of 
Guam; now therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the Eleventh Guam Legis- 
lature -doeS hereby on behalf of the people 
of Guam express their concern that the in- 
stallation of a Naval pier: and expansion of 
the Naval Magazine in Sella Bay will involve 
the storage of tactical atomic weapons in the 
territory of Guam, and request the Govern- 
ment of the United States to consider other 
areas, which would be more suitable, for the 
storage of such weapons;-and-be it further 

“Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Senate, 
to the Speaker’ of/the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Seerétary of the Interior; to the 
Secretary of Defense, to the Secretary of the 
Navy, to the Attorney-General of the United 
States, to the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to the 
Chairman of the House Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, to Representative 
Patsy T. Mink, to Guam’s Washington Repre- 
sentative, to. the President of Friends of the 
Earth, to, the Pacific Representative of 


Friends_of the Earth, and to the Governor 


of Guam, 
“Duly and regularly adopted this 23rd day 


of April, 1971.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of. Massachusetts; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“RESOLUTIONS 


“Urging the United Nations to establish 
‘World Prayer for Peace Day’ and urging 
all nations to participate in a joint effort 
to effect an end to armed hostility 
“Whereas, The daily news reports of armed 

conflicts, social unrest, distrust and despair 

which permeate the world bring feelings of 
shock and frustration to men of good-will; 
and 

“Whereas, For too long a period, men, 
wearied by the enormity of the problem and 
frustrated in their planning of a solution, 
have been unsuccessful in their attempts to 
effect an end to the turmoil; and 

“Whereas, The time has come for a united 
world effort for all men and nations to pause 
in their busy work-a-day and refiect on the 
problem, then exert an individual and na- 
tional effort to bring a cessation to all armed 
hostilities and join in a common cause of 
peace to all men; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the Massa- 

chusetts House of Representatives respect- 
fully urges all members of the United Nations 
to join ‘together and declare August 15, 1971, 
as “World Prayer for Peace Day” and en- 
courage all nations, both members and non- 
members, tO set this date aside as a day of 
commitment for peace, wherein an oppor- 
tunity is given to all peace-loving people of 
the world to petition their respective govern- 
ments to initiate immediate action to bring 
peace to the troubled areas, instill trust, co- 
operative effort and assistance where none 
now exists, and, further, to call for all.war- 
ring nations to implement an immediate 
exchange of all prisoners of war so that all 
nations may prosper and grow and take their 
rightful place in the family of nations; and 
be it further 
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_ “Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives respectfully urges all legis- 
lative bodies in the family of nations to join 
in this crusade for peace and exert their every 
effort on all leaders to bring a speedy cessa- 
tion to all hostilities and join in ‘World 
Prayer for Peace Day”; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby gives its whole- 
hearted ‘support to bringing an end to hos- 
tilities in Indo-China and the establishment 
of “World Prayer for Peace Day” by the 
United Nations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officer of each branch 
óf Congress and to the Senators and Repre- 
Sentatives in Congress representing this 
Commonwealth, to all the presiding officers of 
all the State Legislatures in the Nation and 
to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations. 

“House of Representatives, adopted, May 
27,1971.” 

A joint memorial from the Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Oregon; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House JOINT MEMORIAL 9 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives. of the United States. of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Fifty-sixth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most re- 
spectfully represent as follows: 

“Whereas control of stream pollution and 
stream flow control has become a matter of 
vital interest to the Congress and the people 
in all 50 states;;and 

“Whereas the Congress and most of the 
various. branches of government concerned 
with river and stream control and improve- 
ment have indicated, almost unanimously 
their vital interest in the maintenance of 
clean water in our rivers-and streams’ and 
in the control of seasonal fluctuations in the 
flow.of our rivers and streams; and 

“Whereas. the matter.of releasing water 
from storage and flood control reservoirs dur- 
ing» low stream fiow periods is a proven 
method of maintaining the necessary biolog- 
ical oxygen ‘content of rivers and’ ‘streams, 
satisfactorily diluting polluting nutrients 
from treated effluent and eroded agricultural 
fertilizers, and otherwise ‘providing a liy- 
able habitat for-fish and wildlife, reducing 
health hazards for residents and visitors, and 
enhancing the esthetic values of our nation; 
and 

“Whereas control of seasonal fluctuations 
in the flow of rivers and streams prevents 
damage to riparian property caused by ero- 
sion and flooding of lands adjacent to such 
waterways and prevents the pollution of 
such rivers and streams from sediment, debris 
and other deleterious materials washed into 
such rivers and streams from adjacent lands; 
and 

“Whereas water quality control and stream 
fiow fluctuation control provisions for the 
operation upon completion of the Scoggins 
Creek dam and reservoir, a Bureau of Rec- 
lamation project in the Tualatin River basin 
of Oregon, were not included in the project 
authorization; and 

“Whereas the Tualatin River traverses an 
important agricultural area as well as flow- 
ing through one of Oregon's most heavily 
populated suburban residential regions and 
several important cities and towns. and 
empties into the Willamette River just prior 
to that stream’'s passage through the center 
of the heavily populated Portland, Oregon, 
metropolitan area; and 

“Whereas water quality control and stream 
flow control, if provided in the Scoggins 
Creek dam and reservoir project authoriza- 
tion, will not require change in the proposed 
physical structure of the project, nor will it 
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require additional appropriations beyond 
those envisioned in the authorization for 
‘construction; and 

“Whereas implementation of these’ con- 
trols will set a precedent for future Bureau 
of Reclamation projects of this type to con+ 
form with similar dam and reservoir proj- 
ects operated by other federal agencies; and 

“Whereas the adoption of such a program 
will be to the benefit of all the states, directly 
or indirectly, including residents of affected 
areas, visitors, and the impetus it will give 
to local governmental and private pollution 
and stream fiow control efforts; and 

“Whereas it is vital that the Congress and 
the federal administrative bodies continue to 
show leadership in water quality and stream 
flow controls; and 

“Whereas water quality and stream fiow 
controls, to be workable, must be a nonreim- 
bursable portion of the project because of its 
value to visitors from every state and the 
demonstrated impossibility of allocating such 
minor operating costs fairly to any state, or 
portion thereof, city, district, or individual 
property owners when most of an entire river 
basin’ and scenfe area “is involved; now, 
therefore, i 

“Be it Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon: 

“(1) The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to reassert its continuing lead- 
ership in the improvement of our rivers and 
Streams ‘by amending’ the Scoggins Creek 
Dam authorization to include water quality 
and stream fiow controls as nonreimbursable 
operating provisions of the’ project, as the 
establishment of ‘a policy’ for reclamation 
projects In liné with prior policy expressed by 
the Congress and found ‘to’ be to the best 
public interest by other federal administra- 
tive bodies. 

“(2) The Chief Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shail cause copies of this me- 
morial to be sent to the presiding officer of 
the Senaté and of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and to each mem- 
ber of the Oregon Congressional Delegation. 

“Adopted” by House April 26, 1971. 

“Adopted by Serate May 7, 1971.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Guam; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“RESOLUTION No, 219 


“Relative to requesting the United States 
Department of the Interior, National Park 
Service, to release its master plan on the 
proposed’ Guam (National Seashore for 
public review and to recommend)the estab- 
lishment of the Guam National Seashore 
as a National park 


"Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas, it has recently come to the at- 
tention of the Eleventh Guam Legislature 
that the U.S. Department of the Interior 
through its National Park Service has de- 
veloped & master plan for the proposed 
Guam National Seashore, such plan being 
proposed in July 1967, revised in September 
1967, and being printed in a third draft in 
January 1968, over three years ago; and 

“Whereas, it is the understanding of this 
Legislature that the master plan has been 
reviewed and recommended by the Operations 
Division, the Cooperative Activities Division, 
and the Design and Construction Division of 
the National Park Service, and that the only 
step necessary for final recommendation is 
the formality of signing the master plan; 
and 

“Whereas, this plan proposes a general 
development of a Guam National Seashore 
from Fena Valley Reservoir in the North- 
west, to Nimitz Beach on the Southwest, to 
Cocos Island on the Southeast, to Merizo 
Marina on the Northéast; and 

“Whereas, a substantial portion of the 
land proposed to be set aside for the develop- 
ment of a Guam National Seashore, namely 
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that area known as Sella Bay, is now being 
considered by the Federal Government for 
acquisition by the Federal Government as 
an ammunition wharf; and 

“Whereas, the proposed acquisition by the 
Federal Government of Sella Bay and the 
area surrounding it for use by the Navy as 
an ammunition wharf would be totally in- 
consistent with the plan proposed by the 
U.S. Department of the Interior for the de- 
velopment of a Guam National Seashore; 
and 

“Whereas, the people of Guam have long 
considered the development of a Guam Na- 
tional Seashore and have continually op- 
posed the proposed acquisition by the Fed- 
eral Government of Sella Bay and the area 
surrounding it as an ammunition wharf, it 
being agreed that the land in question is one 
of the most beautiful areas in the American 
commonwealth and a unique example of coral 
ecology which should be preserved for future 
generations; and 

“Whereas, the master plan for the pro- 

Guam National Seashore has been 
withheld from the public and is presently 
not public information despite the extreme 
interest by the people of Guam in the preser- 
vation of this area and the importance of 
the position and views of the Department 
of the Interior regarding this matter; and 

“Whereas, the Legislature has been in- 
formed that a copy of the master plan has 
been distributed to the Department of the 
Navy, but no such copy has been distributed 
to the Legislature of Guam, the duly elected 
representative of those people most ulti- 
mately concerned with the development of 
the National Seashore; now therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the Eleventh Guam Legis- 
lature does hereby on behalf of the people of 
Guam respectfully request the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior to recommend the final 
adoption of the master plan for the proposed 
Guam National Seashore, and to release the 
plan to the Legislature of Guam and the 
general public so that the Legislature and 
the people of Guam will have such plan 
before them while considering the vital issues 
concerning the proposed acquisition of Sella 
Bay and the true import of the area may be 
more fully understood and considered; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Senate, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, to the Secretary of the Interior, to the 
Secretary of Defense, to the Secretary of the 
Navy, to the Attorney General of the United 
States, to the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to 
the Chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, to Representa- 
tive Patsy T. Mink, to Guam’s Washington 
Representative, to the President of Friends 
of the Earth, to the Pacific Representative 
of Friends of the Earth, and to the Governor 
of Guam. 

“Duly and regularly adopted this 23rd day 
of April, 1971.” 

A resolution of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

“RESOLUTION 345 
“To require from the President and from the 

Congress of the United States to maintain 

in force the clauses applicable to Puerto 

Rico on Special Industrial Committees of 

the present Federal Minimum Wage Act 

and other purposes 

“Whereas: various propositions of amend- 
ments to the Federal Minimum Wage Act are 
being considered by the Congress of the 
United States that, should they be approved, 
would eliminate the special clauses applica- 
ble to Puerto Rico on Industrial Committees 
of Review and which further impose auto- 
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matic increases without the intervention of 
these committees, thereby resulting in the 
loss of the necessary flexibility to fix wages 
in accordance with the verified economic 
maximum capacity of the different industries 
to pay such increases; 

“Whereas: these Industrial Committees 
were wisely established by Congress consid- 
ering the expression of the legitimate repre- 
sentatives of the People of Puerto Rico and 
taking into account the obvious local needs 
of Puerto Rico, the condition of its economy, 
the need of a system of wages which would 
not lead to greater unemployment and which 
would not reduce the development and pro- 
duction capacity of Puerto Rico; 

“Whereas: the elimination of such Indus- 
trial Committees and the establishment of 
rigid federal wages, could be justified in a 
developed economy as that of the United 
States, but not in Puerto Rico which actually 
is in the process of manufacturing develop- 
ment; will have the actual effect of reducing 
our production capacity, the closing of 
factories, the discouragement of new invest- 
ments and the creation of greater unemploy- 
ment, which would bring about an undesir- 
able and dangerous situation of economic, 
social and political instability in Puerto 
Rico; 

“Whereas: it has always been the policy of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which 
has been carried out, of maintaining the 
highest standards of wages compatible with 
the economic capacity of the industries with 
the purpose of obtaining, as soon as possible, 
a minimum wage equal to that in force in 
the Continental United States, and it is a 
Tact, that wages which do not adjust with 
this reality have the effect of closing factories 
and of discouraging the industrial develop- 
ment so greatly needed by Puerto Rico in 
order to face its high level of unemployment, 
and to increase its standard of living. 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the Senate 
of Puerto Rico: 

“First: To request from the President, and 
from the Congress of the United States that 
the present clauses of the Federal Minimum 
Wage Act be left unchanged and that the 
system of Special Industrial Committees on 
Wages be maintained as said clauses are in 
effect at present in their applicability to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“Second: To request from the President 
and from the Congress of the United States 
that the automatic increases in the federal 
minimum wages applicable to Puerto Rico 
which could be arbitrary, should not be put 
into effect, without first being reviewed by 
the Industrial Committees established by 
law. 

“Third: Notice of this Resolution shall be 
sent by cable to the Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico in Washington so that the 
latter may notify the Chairmen of the 
Committees and Subcommittees of Labor of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Secretary of Labor, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Organization of Amer- 
ican Historians regarding the appropriations 
for the National Park Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr.. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 7016. An act making appropriations 
for the Office of Education and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
92-145). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, with an 
amendment: 

H.R. 7109. An act to authorize appropria- 
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tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and research 
and pro t, and for other 


gram management, 
purposes (Rept. No. 92-146). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD for Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

John Shaheen, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
formation; 

Joseph F. Donelan, Jr., of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State; and 

Charles J. Nelson, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Botswana, to the 
Kingdom of Lesotho, and to the Kingdom of 
Swaziland. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 2021. A bill for the relief of Col. Paul E. 
Greiner, U.S. Air Force, retired. Referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services; and 

S. 2022. A bill for the private relief of 
James J, Eder. Referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BAYH (for himself, Mr. COOPER, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, and Mr, Scorr) : 

S. 2023. A bill to provide for a procedure 
to investigate and render decisions and rec- 
ommendations with respect to grievances 
and appeals of employees of the Foreign 
Service. Referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr, EASTLAND: 

8. 2024. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Yue Wilson. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2025. A bill to repeal section 212(B) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 as amended. 
Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BAYH (for himself, Mr, 
Cooper, Mr. HUMPHREY, and Mr, 
Scott) : 

S. 2023. A bill to provide for a proce- 
dure to investigate and render decisions 
and recommendations with respect to 
grievances and appeals of employees of 
the Foreign Service. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

JUSTICE FOR THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a bill to amend title VI of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 in order 
to establish a Foreign Service Employee 
Grievance and Appeals Board. I am 
delighted to have the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) , and the able minority leader 
Sb Scorr) join me as cosponsors of this 

The suicide of Charles W. Thomas, a 
veteran Foreign Service officer, has called 
dramatic attention to a grievous situa- 
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tion which Congress should long ago have 
taken action to correct. 

Charles W. Thomas had a brilliant 
background—a law degree from North- 
western, a doctorate in international law 
and international relations from the Uni- 
versity of Paris, fluency in French and 
Spanish, a working knowledge of three 
other languages—and a distinguished 
career as a Foreign Service officer dating 
back to 1951. In 1966 a rating by the in- 
spector general for the Foreign Service, 
Ambassador Robert McClintock, recom- 
mended that Thomas be immediately 
promoted from grade four to grade three 
and be assigned to the National War Col- 
lege. This report, however, was misfiled 
under the personnel record of another 
officer with the same name. 

In 1969, without the report in his file, 
Thomas was dropped from the Foreign 
Service for too much “time in grade.” 
Special appeals from Thomas’ superior, 
Fulton Freeman, Ambassador to Mexico, 
and from Senators PASTORE, PELL, COOP- 
ER, CooK, Muskie, and myself failed to 
change the record. 

Thomas was forced to retire at age 47 
with 18 years in the service but with no 
pension until he reached 60, after dedi- 
cating his life to the career principle. For 
2 years he looked for a job but could find 
no suitable employment. In April of this 
year he shot himself, leaving a wife and 
two children. Ironically, they now re- 
ceive a $320-a-month Government an- 
nuity, a poor substitute for the pension 
Thomas would have been entitled to had 
he been promoted in the normal course 
of events. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include several newspaper articles 
relating to the Thomas case at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, why did 
this obvious miscarriage of justice occur? 
Mr. President, the State Department is 
the only Federal agency which does not 
guarantee that all its employees will have 
a chance for a hearing on complaints in 
regard to promotions and “selection out.” 
Charles Thomas had no access to a griev- 
ance panel or a review board. 

Thomas’ case is more dramatic than 
most because of the ultimate outcome. 
But his is not an isolated case. Many 
other instances of bureaucratic misman- 
agement and unfair personnel proce- 
dures have come to my attention, 

Under present procedure the Depart- 
ment does have a grievance procedure 
for Foreign Service employees, but per- 
formance ratings, promotions, and dis- 
charge actions are all excluded from that 
procedure. In the case of performance 
ratings, a Foreign Service employee “may 
submit a statement or document to re- 
fute statements in his record which he 
considers to be based on incomplete data 
or on limited observation, or to be un- 
fair’—see section 522 of the Uniform 
State/USIA regulations—but that is all 
he can do, other than carrying on in- 
formal discussions. Civil service em- 
ployees of the State Department, on the 
other hand, have access to a complete 
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system of review of all performance rat- 
ings which are appealed. 

The Foreign Service officer corps is a 
commissioned service, and as such For- 
eign Service personnel are analagous to 
Armed Forces personnel. The same type 
of career principles in regard to fairness, 
justice, and protection against reprisal 
and discrimination should be applied to 
the Foreign Service as are applied to 
similar personnel. The bill which I am 
introducing today, to establish a Foreign 
Service Employees Grievance and Ap- 
peals Board, is modeled on the grievance 
procedures of other Government depart- 
ments, including that of the Department 
of the Navy. 

The Foreign Service Employees Griev- 
ance and Appeals Board will guarantee 
that every Foreign Service employee will 
receive a fair hearing and review of any 
complaint relating to a grievance or an 
appeal of an adverse personnel action. 
The Board will have the power to order 
that remedial action be taken if the 
Board finds a grievance to be meritorious. 

The American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion, an organization of 7,500 Foreign 
Sees employees, fully supports this 

ill. 

I ask that a brief summary of the pro- 
visions of this bill, and the full text of 
the bill, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and bill were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF BILL 

S. 2023 is “a bill to provide for a proce- 
dure to investigate and render decisions and 
recommendations with respect to grievances 
and appeals of employees of the Foreign Serv- 
ice." 

The bill amends Title VI of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 by establishing within the 
State Department and Foreign Service Em- 
ployees Grievance and Appeals Board which 
is directly responsible to the Secretary of 
State. This Board is required to “receive and 
investigate any complaint filed by an em- 
ployee relating to a grievance or an appeal 
of an adverse personnel action.” In the case 
of a “grievance” the Board has the power to 
direct the Secretary to take remedial action 
if the grievance is found to be meritorious. 
In the case of an “appeal of an adverse per. 
sonnel decision” the Board makes recom- 
mendations to the Secretary, and the Secre- 
tary is required to make the final decisions 
within thirty days. 

The Board is to consist of three members: 
(a) a chairman designated by the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service who 
serves for two years; (b) a member desig- 
nated by the Department who also serves for 
two years; (c) a member designated by the 
employee filing the complaint who serves 
only for such time as the employee’s case is 
under consideration. 

Employees who file a complaint are guar- 
anteed a hearing, the right to counsel, and 
access to all documents relating to his case. 


S. 2023 
A bill to provide for a procedure to investi- 
gate and render decisions and recom- 
mendations with respect to grievances and 
appeals of employees of the Foreign Serv- 
ice 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That. title 
VI of the Forelgn Service Act of 1946 is 
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amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new part: 
“Part J— EMPLOYEE GRIEVANCE AND APPEALS 
PROCEDURE 
“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 691. When used in this part, the 
term— 

“(1) ‘Employee’ means any officer or em- 
ployee of the Service who is a citizen of the 
United States and appointed or employed 
under the provisions of this Act; 

“(2) ‘Board’ means the Foreign Service 
Employees’ Grievance and Appeals Board es- 
tablished under this part; 

“(3) ‘Grievance’ means any complaint 
against any injustice, unfair treatment of an 
employee, or aspect of his work situation aris- 
ing from his employment or career status, or 
from any actions, documents or records, 
which could result in career impairment or 
damage, monetary loss to the employee, or 
deprivation of basic due process. It shall 
include but not be limited to: actions in the 
nature of reprisals and discrimination, ac- 
tions related to promotion or selection out, 
the content of any efficiency report or re- 
lated records, separation for cause, denial of 
a salary increase within a class, written repri- 
mand placed in a personne! file, or denial 
of allowances. 

A ‘grievance’ shall not include any matter 
relating to: 

° (A) the substantive aspects of foreign pol- 
cy; or 

(B) the general management policy of the 
Department of State, unless and to the ex- 
tent that that policy directly affects a right 
accorded the employee by this Act; 

“(4) ‘Appeal’ means a request for recon- 
sideration of any decision in the nature of 
an adverse personnel action or any decision 
or action by any officer or employee of the 
Department of State included in the defini- 
tion of ‘grievance’ above. 


“ESTABLISHMENT, FUNCTIONS, AND ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE BOARD 


“Sec, 692. (a) There is established within 
the Department a Foreign Service Employees 
Grievance and Appeals Board which shall be 
directly responsible to the a 

“(b) The Board shall receive and investi- 
gate any complaint filed by an employee re- 
lating to a grievance or an appeal of an ad- 
verse personnel action. If the complaint re- 
lates to a grievance, the Board shall render 
a decision in accordance with section 698(a) 
of this Act, and that decision shall be final 
and binding upon the Secretary. If the com- 
plaint relates to an adverse personnel action, 
the Board shall make findings and recom- 
mendations to the Secretary in accordance 
with section 698(b) of this Act. If an effi- 
clency report or record is a basis for com- 
plaint the Board shall receive, consider, and 
make findings and recommendations without 
regard to whether such report or record has 
been reviewed by a selection or promotion 
board and without regard to whether further 
administrative action may have been taken 
upon such review. 

“(c)(1) The Board shall consist of the 
following three members: 

“(A) a member designated by the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service who shall 
be the chairman; 

“(B) a member designated by the Depart- 
ment; and 

“(C) a member designated by the employee 
filing the complaint 

“(2) A member designated under clause 
(A) or (B) of paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion shall serve for a term of two years, ex- 
cept. that if any such member is designated 
to fill a vacancy occurring before the ex- 
piration of the term for. which his predeces- 
sor was designated, he shall serve for the 
remainder of such term. 

“(3) The member appointed under clause 
(C) of such paragraph shall only serve until 
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the complaint of the employee. designating 
the member has been disposed of. Any mem- 
ber designated under such clause (C) is not 
required to be an officer or employee of the 
Government. If he fs tiot Such an officer or 
employee, that member shall’ receive from 
the Department compensation up to the 
maximum, rate for Department /Consultants 
(including traveltime) during the time he is 
performing duties as a ‘member of the Board. 

“(4) A member of the Board may beire- 
designated. Each «member shall be réim- 
bursed by the Department-for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
in the performance of:his duties. 

“(d). A decision, finding, or recommenda- 
tion of the Board shall;}be made only upon 
& vote of at least)two members. 

“¢e). A» member designated under sub- 
section <¢c)(1) (A) or (B) of this section 
shall disqualify. himself from» sitting in-any 
question exists as to the impartiality or ob~ 
volyed or in any case in: which a substantial 
question exists as to the impartiality or ob- 
jectivity of ‘thatymembero If so disqualified, 
omin case, of: the-inability. or unwillingness 
for any other reasonsof any member of the 
Board: to. serve or:continue! to’serve/in apar- 
ticular case; an alternate member 

“(1) shall be designated in the same man- 
ner In;which the member who is disqualified 
or unable or unwilling to serve was desig- 
nated; 

“(2) shall be designated within ten days 
(excluding Saturdays, Sundays, and holi- 
days) efter the date on which the member 
for-whom he'is an alternate is disqualified or 
is unable or unWilling»to serve, in the case 
of a member® designated “under “subsection 
(c) (1) (A) or (B) of this-section, or within 
thirty days after such date,in the case of a 
mem ber.designated undér stibsection (c) (1) 
(©) of such section; and 

“(3) shall only serve until that case’ ‘is 
disposed. of. 

“(f) Designations to fll vacancies shall 
be made in the same manner in which the 
Original ‘designations were made. 

“(g) The chairman’of the Board— 

“(1y shall have.the administrative respon- 
sibility for assighing the business of, the 
Board to the other members and to the em- 
ployeés of the Board; and 

“(2) may obtain such facilities and sup- 
plies, and appoint and fix the compensation 
of such employees, as may be necessary to 
pérmit the Board to carry out the provi- 
sions Of, this part. Such employees shall be 
appointed and compensated in accordance 
with the. provisions of title 5, United States 
Code. 

“(h) All expenses of the Board, including 
comipensation, shall be paid out of funds 
appropriated to the Department. 

“(i) The records of the Board shall be 
maintained by the Board and shall be sepu- 
rate from the personnel and other records of 
the Department (including records of the 
Service). Except as otherwise provided in 
this part, no notation of any pending or 
concluded action by the Board shall be 
placed in the personnel records of any em- 
ployee connected with such action in any 
way. 

“FREEDOM FROM RESTRAINT; RIGHT TO COUNSEL; 
REVIEW OF EMPLOYEE RECORDS 


“Sec. 693. (a) The Secretary shall insure 
that an employee filing a complaint under 
this part shall be free from any restraint, 
interference, coercion, discrimination, or 
reprisal in presenting his complaint, or by 
reason of it. 

“(b) The employee has the right to a rep- 
resentative of his own choosing to advise him, 
represent him, and accompany him as neces- 
sary, at every stage of the proceedings under 
this part. The employee's representative need 
not be an attorney at law or an officer or em- 
ployee of the Government. 

“(c) The Secretary shall insure that wit- 
nesses and other persons involved in pro- 
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ceedings under this part shall bé.free from 
any restraint, interference; coercion, discrim- 
ination, or reprisal in taking part in such 
procéedings or by réason thereof. 

“(a). ‘The ‘chairman of the Board shall 
haye’ the authority to review all personnel 
records of any employee taking part in.com- 
plaint proceedings in order to insure that no 
reference of such participation is in any 
menner included in such employee’s per- 
sonnel records, Any such employee ‘shali 
have the right’ to request the chairman to 
make’ and the chairman ‘shall make, such 
a review. 


“FILING OF COMPLAINTS}; ACCESS TO DOCUMENTS 


“Sec. 694. (a) No particular form is re- 
quired for any complaint filed by! an em- 
ployee under this part. Such a contplaint, 
however, shall be, in writing. The, following 
mgy,be included in the complaint: 

“(1) .the employee's. name, his foreign 
service category and any émiployee group 
designation within that ‘category, his’ class, 
post of current duty, and the date, if Known, 
of departure from the post’of current duty; 

“(2) &' statement, with reasons, explain- 
ing the employee’s;tomplaint; 

“(3) evidence supporting,the employee’s 
complaint, which may include, but ts.not 
limited..to, copies of official records of the 
Department (except as otherwise provided in 
subsection (b) of this ‘section) and’ state- 
ments of witnesses; and 

“(4) the designation of the member of the 
Board which the employee is authorized to 
make under section 692(c)(1)(C) of this 
Act. 

“(b) If any matter referred to.in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section has not been included 
in the complaint, the Board may request that 
the matter be furnished within thirty days 
after the request is made by the Board. If 
the matter requested is the designation of a 
mémber of the Board’ by theyemployee, and 
the employee does not furnish such designa- 
tion within thirty days, the complaint of the 
employee shall be considered withdrawn. 

“(c) The complaint and any written state- 
ment or document submitted in connection 
therewith by the employee,'a witness, or any 
officer or employee of the Department shall 
be subject to the provisions of sections 287, 
1001, 1621, and 1622 of title 18, United States 
Code. 

“(d) In order to determine the validity of 
the complaint, the Board shall have access 
to any document or information considered 
by the Board to be relevant to the complaint, 
including the personnel records of the em- 
ployee, and of any rating and/or reviewing 
officer (if the subject matter of the complaint 
relates to that officer), or any other docu- 
ment or information in the Department. Any 
such document or information requested 
shall be provided by the Department within 
five days (excluding Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays). A rating officer or reviewing officer 
shall be informed by the Board if any report 
for which he is responsible is being examined. 

“(e) The Department shall furnish the 
employee within fifteen days (excluding Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, and holidays) from the date 
of request therefor any document or informa- 
tion which the employee considers necessary 
to the development of his evidence. In no 
event, however, shall the employee be fur- 
nished personnel records of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Government, 

“(f1) The Department shall expedite any 
Security clearance necessary for the purpose 
of allowing any member of the Board, the 
employee, his counsel, or any witnesses to 
have access to classified material. 

“RULES OF EVIDENCE 

“Spc. 695. (a) The Board may consider any 
relevant evidence coming to its attention, 
whether or not such evidence has been for- 
mally presented to it. The employee shall, 
however, be advised of all evidence con- 
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sidered by the Board and shall be given a rèa- 
sonable opportunity to rebut it. 

“(b) In its investigation of a complaint, 
the Board shall be guided by the principle 
of relevance. It shall not be limited in its in- 
vestigation by the rules of evidence. as ap- 
plied in courts of law to either criminal or 
ciyil proceedings. Cases of doubt shall be 
resolved in fayor of admissibility. 

““(c) Testimony may be received by the 
Board in the form of sworn affidavits or in 
the form of unsworn statements. A copy of 
any such affidavit or statement not furnished 
by the employee shall, be provided to the em- 
ployee. Submission of any \affidavit or state- 
ment by, the employee shall not affect his 
right, to.a hearing under section 696 of this 
Act. . 

“(d) Tf, upon examination of the evidence 
submitted by the employee and evidence ob- 
tained under section 694'(a) of this Act and 
subsection (a) of this Section, the Board 
determines that the complaint is meritorious) 
the Board may— 

“(1) make its decision or findings and rec- 
ommendations, as the case may be, in ac- 
cordance with section 698 (a) or (b) of this 
Act; or 

“(2) request the employee to furnish ad- 
ditional evidence and request the Depart- 
ment to furnish any statement and evidence 
it may desire to rebut the complaint and 
evidence so far considered by the Board. The 
chairman of the Board shall furnish the em- 
ployee with a copy of any statement or 
evidence submitted by the Department and 
any documents proffered by the Department 
in substantiation of such rebuttal. Any such 
statement, evidence, or document shall be 
furnished to the employee not later than 
five days (excluding Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays) after its receipt by the Board. 
The Board shall ayoid, if possible, extend- 
ing its investigation of the complaint beyond 
one additional submission by the employee 
and one submission in rebuttal by the De- 
partment, 

“(e) If the Board is of the opinion there- 
after that the record as constituted fails to 
sustain the complaint, it shall notify the em- 
ployee of its proposed finding to that effect 
and afford the employee a period of thirty 
days (excluding Saturdays, Sundays, and hol- 
idays) from the date of the Board's notifica- 
tion to request a hearing, if the employee has 
not already done so. If the Board is of the 
opinion that the complaint is meritorious, 
the Board shall make ‘its decision or findings 
and recommendations, as the case may be, in 
accordance with section 698 (a) and (b) of 
this Act. 

“HEARINGS 


“SEC. 696. Any employee may request the 
Board to hold a hearing. If any such request 
is made within thirty days after the em- 
ployee files his complaint, or within the pe- 
riod. provided by section 695(e) of this Act, 
the Board shall hold the hearing as soon 
thereafter as practicable, In the further ex- 
ercise of its responsibility in regard to the 
conduct of any of its hearings, the Board 
shall apply the following rules: 

“(1) The chairman of the Board shall have 
the responsibility for notifying all interested 
parties of the date of the hearing at least ten 
days (excluding Saturdays, Sundays; and hol- 
idays) prior thereto. 

“(2) Hearings shall be open unless. the 
employee requests otherwise. 

“(8) Except as provided in paragraph (4) 
of this section, the employee is entitled to be 
présent at the hearing if hë desires. At any 
time he is not present, the employee shall 
be represented at the hearing by counsel. 

“(4) Hearings shall be conducted in an or- 
derly manner, and the chairman may exclude 
or expel any person from the hearing for con- 
tumacious conduct or misbehavior that ob- 
structs the hearing. 

“(5) Testimony at hearings shall be given 
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under oath or affirmation, which the chair- 
man shall have authority to administer. 

“(6) Each party shall have the right to 
examine and cross-examine all witnesses. The 
chairman shall adjourn the hearing, if neces- 
sary, in order to obtain evidence of witnesses 
outside the metropolitan area of Washington, 
D.C. The evidence of witnesses may be by 
deposition on notice before any official in the 
United States authorized to administer an 
oath or affirmation, or, in the case of wit- 
nesses overseas, by deposition on notice be- 
fore an American consular officer. 

“(7) Where the Department determines 
that/it is not practicable to comply with the 
request of the Board to make an employee 
available as a witness, it shall notify the 
Board in writing of the reasons for its deter- 
mination, If, in the Board’s judgment, com- 
pliance with its request is essential to a full 
and fair hearing, it may postpone the hear- 
ing for a reasonable period of time. The Board 
shall notify the Department of the reason- 
able period within which the witness is to 
be made available, and that failure to comply 
with the request shall be construed as an 
admission of the facts at issue in favor of the 
employee. If the’ Department then fails to 
make the witness available within such 
period, such facts shall be so construed. 

“(8) The hearing and any depositions shall 
be recorded and transcribed verbatim, the 
cost to be borne by the Department, and a 
copy of the transcript shall be furnished to 
the employee without charge. 

“(9) The Board shall keep a minute book 
of its disposition of all complaints, and shall 
keep in its permanent custody the full record 
of all its investigations, 

“(10) Service on the Board shall be con- 
sidered official duty status. Hearing time shall 
be considered official duty time, The employee 
and his representative, if a Government em- 
ployee, shall be afforded reasonable official 
time to prepare the presentation of his com- 
Plaint and the evidence in furtherance 
thereof, 


“SUSPENSION. OF. DEPARTMENTAL ACTION 


“Sec. 697, If, during its investigation, the 
Board determines that (1) the Department 
is considering any action (including any 
action that may lead to separation or ter- 
mination of the employee or any action with 
respect to post-promotion board or post- 
Selection board procedures) which is related 
to, or may affect, an investigation of a com- 
plaint before the Board, and (2) ‘the action 
should be suspended, the Department shall 
suspend such action until the Board has 
ruled upon such complaint. 


“RULINGS BY THE BOARD 


“Sec, 698. (a) If, under section 695 (d) 
or (e) of this Act or after a hearing under 
section 696 of this Act, the Board determines 
that a complaint relating to a grievance is 
meritorious, it shall direct the Secretary to 
grant such relief as the Board deems proper 
under the circumstances. 

“(b) (1) With respect to complaints relat- 
ing to appeals of adverse personne] actions, 
the Board shall certify to the Secretary that 
it has found the complaint to be meritorious. 
The Board shall forward the entire record 
of its investigation, including the transcript 
of the hearing, if any, to the Secretary with 
such recommendations for relief as it deems 
appropirate, including— 

“(A) prohibiting permanently any action 
suspended under section 697 of this Act: 

“(B) removing from the employee's per- 
sonnel record any efficiency report or record 
complained of; 

“(C) extending the time-in-class for the 
employee for the period covered by any 
efficiency report or record complained of, 
or one year for each report or promotion 
board affected whichever is greater; 

“(D) if the Board considers it necessary in 
order to rectify the injury fully, recommend- 
ing that the Secretary consider the immedi- 
ate promotion of the employee; and 
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“(E) any such other recommendation as 
the Board believes to be justified under the 
particular facts of the case. 

“(2) Not later than thirty days after sub- 
mission of a case relating to an adverse per- 
sonnel action to the Secretary by the Board, 
the Secretary shall— 

“(A) accept the Board’s recommendation; 

“(B) return the case to the Board for 
further investigation; or 

“(C) reject the Board’s recommendation 
in whole or in part as detrimental to the 
provable foreign policy interests or the na- 
tional security interests of the United States. 

(3) Any determination by the Secretary 
to reject the Board’s recommendations in 
whole or in part shall state the reasons there- 
for and shall be signed personally by the Sec- 
retary, and a signed copy thereof shall be 
furnished the employee. No copy of the Sec- 
retary’s. determination to reject a recom- 
mendation shall be placed in the employee's 
personnel record. 

(4) The Secretary shall, in any event, re- 
turn the record of the case of the Board for 
retention in its permanent custody. 

“(c)(1) If, under section 695 (d) or (e) 
of this Act or after a hearing under section 
696 of this Act, the Board fails to find that 
a complaint is meritorious, it shall so inform 
the employee in writing. It shall further 
ensure that no documents, including the 
transcript of the hearing, if any, are placed 
in the employee’s personnel record which 
would indicate that a proceeding under this 
part has taken place. No notation of its fail- 
ure to find for the employee shall be entered 
in the employee’s personnel records or any- 
where else in the records of the Department, 
other than in the records of the Board. 

“(2) An employee whose complaint is 
found not to be meritorious may. obtain 
reconsideration of his complaint only upon 
presenting newly discovered relevant evl- 
dence not previously considered by the Board 
and then only upon approval of the Board. 


“ENFORCEMENT 


“Sec. 699. The Board shall promptly notify 
the Secretary, with recommendations for ap- 
propriate disciplinary action, of any con- 
travention by any person of any of the rights, 
remedies, or procedures contained In this 
part.” 

SEC. 2. Section 637(a) of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946 Is-amended: by adding at the 
end “thereof the following new sentence: 
“Provisions of part J of this title shall be 
in addition to, and shall not be construed to 
supersede, any provision of this subsection.” 


EXHIBIT 1 


STATE DEPARTMENT HIRES Wmow: GOVERN- 
MENT JOB AFTER FAMILY DraMa 


(By Dan Thomasson) 


The State Department has hired at about 
$15,000 a year the widow.of a career. diplo- 
mat who killed himself after a fruitless, two- 
year effort to win a department hearing on 
his protests that he had been unfairly mus- 
tered out of the Foreign Service. 

The widow is Mrs. Cynthia Thomas, 34, 
mother of two, a graduate in international 
relations from Sarah Lawrence College who 
had aided her husband in his over-eas as- 
signments but never had held a State De- 
partment post. 

Her husband, Charles Thomas, 48, had been 
a diplomat. for 18 years before being notified 
that he would be forced to leave the service 
in 1969 because he had failed of promo- 
tion. 

NO HEARING 

In the following two years he was unable 
either to win a hearing or to find other suit- 
able employment. He was turned down for a 
number of jobs as being overqualified. At one 
point he and his wife even turned to seeking 
work as domestic servants. 

One day recently, with no outward sign 
that it had become too much, he finished re- 
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pairing a fence at home, went into the house 
and shot himself with a gun. 

“I guess he felt he was worth more to me 
and our two''childrén dead than alive,” said 
Mrs. Thomas, who now čan collect the $320-a- 
month government annuity he had been 
prevented from collécting until’ he was 65. 

Sen. Birch Bayh, D-Ind:, who with Sen. 
John Sherman Cooper, R-Ky., had sought 
unsuccessfully to “help Mr. Thomas win a 
department hearing, was advised May 7 by 
deputy under secretary of state William Mc- 
Comber Jr. that he had decided to hire Mrs. 
Thomas. 

SELECTED OUT 

Mr. Thomas first.came to Sen. Bayh’s at- 
tention last summer when an Indiana attor- 
ney with whom Mr. Thomas had’ gone to 
school complained Mr. Thomas had been 
“selected out’ of the Foreign Service because 
of failure to advance. The “selected out” 
system requires the dropping of all Foreign 
Service officers who haven't been promoted 
within a certain period of time. 

The attorney noted that Mr. Thomas,'who 
had grown up as an orphan in Indiana, was 
an ex-Navy fighter pilot with three degrees, 
two of them in law. He was fluent in two 
foreign languages and conversant in four 
others and had held a ‘number of important 
posts since joining the service in 1951. 

Sen: Bayh investigated and became. con- 
vinced that Mr, Thomas’ failure to earn pro- 
motion involved bureaucratic bungling and 
a stubborn refusal by State Department of- 
ficials. to accept -favorable reports on his 
work from his superiors, 

A recommendation for Mr. Thomas’ im- 
mediate promotion from foreign service in- 
spector Robert McClintock had been’ mis- 
filed. A letter from ambassador to Mexico 
Fulton Freeman praising Mr. Thomas and 
urging his advancement had been ruled out 
of consideration. 

Sen. Bayh found. Mr. Thomas’ record was 
studded. with laudatory remarks from superi- 
ors and that even the reports of those re> 
viewing his record for promotion showed no 
reason for his having been turned down. 


INTRODUCE LEGISLATION 


It was while he was:serving as the chief 
U.S. spokesman on science at the UNESCO 
conference in Paris in mid-1968 that he was 
notified, that he would be forced to leave the 
service in 1969. Ironically the paper he pře- 
pared on that conference has won high praise 
in diplomatic circles. 

Within the next few weeks Sen. Bayh will 
introduce legislation to force the State De- 
partment to give employees a chance for a 
grievance hearing in firing and promotional 
matters—a right afforded to workers in every 
government agency except the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

Meanwhile, Mr. McComber has assured 
Mrs. Thomas and Sen. Bayh that her State 
Department job will in no way compromise 
her efforts to win retroactive reinstatement 
for her husband. 

“That really is my goal,” she said. She said 
she wants the reinstatement to include his 
promotion for several years back. She said 
she would use money due from back pay to 
establish a fund to reward excellence on the 
part of young Foreign Service officers. 

“My husband believed in merit,” she said, 
“And I want him to be rewarded for his ex- 
cellence.”" 


{From the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
May 2, 1971] 

FOREIGN Service Orricer’s SUICIDE Casts 
Dovust ON STATE DEPARTMENT PoLICY 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON.—Several Congressmen -haye 
raised strong questions about State Depart- 
ment personnel policies in the wake of the 
suicide of a veteran foreign service officer 
who was passed over for promotion. 

Charles W. Thomas, who killed himself 
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April 12, had been “selected out” of the for- 
eign service despite what his supporters say 
was & brilliant record. Under the “select out” 
system, an officer is released from the service 
if he doesn’t get a promotion to a higher 
grade within a certain period. 

His Congressional supporters said Thomas’ 
failure to earn a promotion was the result of 
bureaucracy bungling and refusal to correct 
errors in his personnel file. 


AN ALGER STORY 


For most of his 48 years of life, Thomas’ 
career appeared to have almost a Horatio 
Alger quality. 

Thomas was born to poor parents in 
Orange, Tex., and at four was an orphan liv- 
ing in the home of a sister in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

He ranked fourth in academic standing 
and was president of his class at North Side 
High School in Fort Wayne. He was selected 
as an alternate for appointment to the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point. 

Instead, he graduated with a B.S. in eco- 
nomics and government from Northwestern 
University, supplementing a scholarship by 
working as a bus boy, janitor and farm 
worker. 

HIS LAW DEGREE 

After serving as a Navy fighter pilot in 
World War II, Thomas returned to North- 
western, again on a scholarship, and re- 
ceived a law degree. 

Later he earned a doctorate in interna- 
tional law and international relations from 
the University of Paris. 

He was fluent in French and Spanish, and 
had working knowledge of German, Italian 
and Portuguese. He had been admitted to the 
bar in Tilinois and the District of Columbia. 

He entered the foreign service in 1951. 
Thomas’ record brought high praise from all 
of the ambassadors he served. A 1966 inspec- 
tor general report, by Ambassador Robert 
McClintock, recommended he receive an im- 
mediate promotion to grade three and as- 
signment to the National War College. 

INTO THE TANGLE 

At this point, Thomas began to run into 
the bureaucratic tangle. The McClintock re- 
port was misfiled into the personnel record 
of another foreign service official with the 
same name, 

Without the special recommendation, 
Thomas failed to gain a promotion. 

A special plea from Thomas’ superior, Am- 
bassador Fulton Freeman, failed to change 
the record. On May 6, 1968, Freeman wrote 
to John Steeves, then director general of 
the foreign service, to complain about an 
apparent “miscarriage of justice” In the lack 
of promotion for Thomas. 

REVIEW REFUSED 


“I feel even more strongly that the for- 
eign service stands to lose an able, effective, 
competent, dedicated and sincerely respected 
team if the Thomases are forced to resign 
because of a time in grade—a loss which 
at this critical juncture of the foreign serv- 
ice can ill be afforded," Freeman wrote from 
Mexico City. 

Despite Freeman's letter, the State De- 
partment refused to review Thomas’ record 
or to examine a charge that a political 
counselor insisted the high praise of Thomas 
be withheld because it would seem incon- 
sistent with the earlier report. 

Norbert Wyss, an attorney in Fort Wayne 
and a high school friend of Thomas, had 
followed his career with satisfaction and 
considered him a success as a foreign serv- 
ice officer. 

BAYH’S LETTER 

Wyss contacted Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind.) 
and Rep. Ross Adair (R-Ind.). 

“I am unsatisfied with your letter (about 
the Thomas case) and remain undisturbed,” 
Bayh wrote to Deputy Undersecretary of 
State William Macomber Jr. 
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“Even if Mr. Thomas had been the medi- 
ocrity that Mr. (David) Abshire (an assist- 
ant secretary of state) alleges him to be, 
equity would dictate that he (Thomas) be 
promoted so that he could retire thereafter 
with a pension. I find it shocking that a man 
with 21 years toward retirement is forced 
to retire at age 47, after dedicating his life 
to the career principle.” 

In the days after Thomas died, Cooper 
wrote a note of condolence expressing re- 
gret there was nothing any combination of 
Senators or Congressmen seemed to be able 
to do about the injustices in the foreign 
service system. 

A few days before his death, Thomas had 
discussed a book on “Reform in America” 
with a publisher. He had completed an out- 
line and one chapter. In the process, he 
quipped to his wife that an awfully funny 
book could be written about his own strug- 
gles to correct the record. 

Now his death may help to focus atten- 
tion on obvious injustices that have seldom 
received the attention they merit. 


[From the Washington Star, June 7, 1971] 
DESPAIR AMONG DIPLOMATS 
(By George Sherman) 

Selection out, involuntary separation, too 
long in class—obscure terms, perhaps, but 
they spell despair to Foreign Service officers 
of the United States. 

These are the polite words for telling a 
career diplomat he is fired. 

They are part of a system that Is coming 
under attack both inside and outside the 
State Department. 

Even officers who have survived the tough 
competition for promotion say morale is 
sagging and revolt simmering. A determined 
move is afoot to strip the “O” (for organiza- 
tion) office of its grip on the promotion sys- 
tem. 

In Congress, Sen. Birch Bayh, D-Ind., and 
Senate Minority Leader Hugh Scott, R-Pa., 
plan to introduce this week legislation to 
force a grievance system on the State De- 
partment. It would operate directly under 
the Secretary of State, outside the O office: 

The shock which produced this momentum 
came April 12 when “retired” Foreign Service 
officer Charles W. Thomas, 48, unemployed 
lawyer and linguist, put a gun to his head at 
his Potomac Avenue NW home. 

Almost two years earlier, July 31, 1969, 
Thomas had been forced out of the State 
Department without a pension. No one 
clamed he was incompetent or a security 
risk. He was simply & victim of competition, 
having failed to gain promotion out of Class 
4 Foreign Service officer in the required eight 
years. 

Today the department establishment 
acknowledges that “unfortunate mistakes” 
were made in the Thomas case. They include 
the misfiling of an excellent performance 
report and alleged falsification of another— 
both errors unknown to the promotion 
boards. 

For two years Thomas and his wife, Cyn- 
thia, tried to appeal the verdict. They went 
through the system they had served for the 
past 18 years. They failed. At 46, Thomas 
was irrevocably “selected out,” only to dis- 
cover that he was an over-qualified and mid- 
dle-aged misfit in civilian life. 

He collected nearly 2,000 job rejection 
letters. He went heavily into debt against 
his $10,000 Foreign Service annuity which 
would begin at age 60. He was considering a 
job as a night waiter to save his family from 
destitution. Now that he is dead, his widow 
gets $5,500 a year from a government pension 
to support her two children. 

Mrs. Thomas also has been given a job in 
the State Department, but she intends to 
continue her campaign to have her husband 
reinstated posthumously. 
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Today a “Mr. X” in the department (he 
prefers to remain anonymous) is facing the 
same dilemma—being selected out for “too 
long in class,” eight years in Class 4 without 
promotion. He too is under 50, therefore 
legally ineligible for a pension; he is.a trained 
linguist and economist with no contacts out- 
side the diplomatic world. 

At 45, he too is worrled about support for 
his wife and two children. The best he has 
been offered so far is two-year extension 
of his time in Class 4, making him—he says— 
a “non-person” ineligible for promotion. 

Mr. X has refused. He charges the depart- 
ment with inequity and injustice and is 
demanding his “day in court.” That means 
a grievance committee to hear his com- 
plaints—a committee which the regulations 
state should be formed within five working 
days after the request is received. 

He has gone right up the ladder in pro- 
test—from Director of Personnel Howard P. 
Mace, to Deputy Undersecretary of State for 
Administration William B. Macomber, Jr., to 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers himself. 
He claims that his whole career in the For- 
eign Service has been organized to insure 
his ultimate “selection out.” 

For instance, in the early ‘60s just after 
being promoted to Class 4, he accepted several 
special assignments. They were considered 
a tribute to his excellence—a year at Harvard 
University in graduate economics at govern- 
ment expense, another year in a tough East 
European language course in Washington. 

OUT OF CHANNELS 


Mr. X did not go to East Europe. He ended 
up in Geneva working in the American mis- 
sion on international economics. He liked 
the job enormously. But he soon discovered 
that those special assignments, taking him 
out of the “normal” State Department chan- 
nels for efficiency reports by superiors, had 
hurt his promotion chances. 

Promotion boards meet every fall, one each 
for the 8 classes of the Foreign Service. They 
assess some 15,000 people in the State De- 
partment, Agency for International Devel- 
opment, and United States Information 
Agency—including the 3000 career diplomats. 
Each board has seven members—some rank- 
ing Foreign Service officers, some drawn from 
other government departments, some from 
the public at large. 

These boards are allowed to recommend a 
certain percentage of the hundreds in each 
class for promotion each year—a percentage 
based largely on the money available from 
Congress. They also rate the lowest 5 or 10 
percent in each class, who automatically 
become candidates for selection out. Rec- 
ommendations go to Deputy Undersecretary 
Macomber, who can narrow down the promo- 
tion lists, and then to Rogers for final ap- 
proval. 

The O office—a group of about 135 person- 
nel professionals—is enormously important 
in organizing this procedure. Macomber is 
in over-all charge, but day-to-day opera- 
tions—and decisions—are controlled by Mace. 

THE STAPF WORK 


“O” Office does the staff work for the pro- 
motion boards. “O” Office files and channels 
the efficiency reports which the promotion 
boards receive each year on every officer— 
reports written by an officer’s superior and 
reviewed at the next higher level. Insiders 
insist that the boards, inundated with thou- 
sands of reports, rely heavily on the advice 
of Mace’s subordinate—the chief of the Per- 
formance Evaluation Division. 

Each year the process is repeated. A can- 
didate is rated, promoted, or passed over. If 
he is not in either the highest or lowest per- 
centage one year, he must start over in a new 
competition the next year. 

Here is where time in class takes a toll. As 
the years build up in any one class, officers 
become desperate for promotion, Mr. X þe- 
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lieves that he was penalized in this com- 
petition, because for at least two years of 
the eight he was allowed, no standard ef- 
ficiency reports were there for the promotion 
boards to assess. 

Nor does the loss of time end there. By 
specific order of the office, boards are ordered 
to give lower priority to those officers remain- 
ing longest in their class. An analysis in the 
May 1969 Foreign Service Journal pointed 
out the stark results—officers are allowed to 
remain 10 years in Class 3, but 93 percent 
of all those promoted that year to Class 2 
had been in their grade six years or less. 

Supporters of X argue that the two years 
he lost, early during his time in Class 4, were 
of official importance. * * * 


“GENERAL” GRIEVANCE 


His plea for a hearing has gotten nowhere. 
No outside grievance committee has been 
set up. Mace has informed him that his 
grievance about promotion is too “general,” 
and specifically exempted from the grievance 
system in the regulations for more than 20 


years. 

“If I give in on X,” said Mace in an inter- 
view, “everyone else will want his case re- 
viewed. It would undermine discipline and 
do away with the selection board system.” 

This attitude only infurlates the critics. 
They do not take a position on the substance 
of X's complaint. They simply support his 
right to “due process of law.” 

They point out that the State Department, 
alone in the huge federal bureaucracy, does 
not have an operational grievance system. 
Despite the regulations, only one hearing 
has been held in 20 years—and that has been 
dragging on for 18 months without result. 

“I am the first to admit that we need 
a grievance system,” said Mace. “But we are 
all babes in the wood on this thing, it is all 
so new. Up until two years ago I never heard 
a thing about grievances oyer promotion. It 
all seems the outgrowth of the unrest of 
youth in this country. Organizations of For- 
eign Service officers have become outspoken 
advocates of employe rights.” 

The largest of those organizations—the 
American Foreign Service Association—is 
demanding immediate action. It happens to 
be in hot negotiations with Macomber on an 
executive order President Nixon is to issue 
this summer on the whole range of manage- 
ment-employee relations in the State De- 
partment, 

BASIS FOR LEGISLATION 


The association wants that order to in- 
clude an elaborate grievance system. It has 
produced a draft—in fact, it is the basis for 
the Bayh-Scott legislation. Sources in both 
Macomber's office and in the association say 
that “some like” this grievance system 
probably will go into the President's execu- 
tive order, 

Meanwhile Macomber and company in the 
“O” Office are clearly trying to avert revolt 
in the ranks. The charges of injustice, coer- 
cion, arbitrary decisions are clearly embar- 
rassing to a secretary of state who took office 
in January 1969 promising the Foreign Sery- 
ice “a receptive and open establishment” al- 
lowing “divergent views.” 

Macomber has given Mrs. Cynthia Thomas 
a job in the office of the science adviser in 
the department at the $12,500-$14,000 salary 
of Foreign Service Class 5—just one rank 
below that of her dead husband. Mrs. 
Thomas is a highly trained and capable 
woman, 

But even those close to Macomber agree 
that Mrs. Thomas was given the job—hard to 
come by these days in the State Depart- 
ment—as an “act of conscience.” The fact 
that Bayh has been investigating the Thomas 
case and refusing to accept the official ex- 
planations may be another explanation, 
critics say. 

In another move, the director general of 
the Foreign Service, John H. Burns—who 
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stands between Mace and Macomber in the 
“O” hierarchy—has proposed relaxation of 
the promotion rules. They were circulated 
death. 

In essence the proposed changes would 
end the “psychological insecurity” in the 
middle grades of 3, 4 and 5. Instead of the 
short time now allowed in each class, the 
officer would now be given 20 years to get 
through all three classes into higher ranking 
Class 2. 

WOULD KEEP TENURE 

Those who failed would still have 20-year 
tenure. The department intends to ask Con- 
gress to allow pensions for Class 4 officers 
below age 50. Younger officers more able to 
find a civilian job if forced to leave the serv- 
ice, would face tougher competition and 
screening in getting across “the threshold” 
to Class 4. 

These proposals are the results of depart- 
mental task forces set up by Macomber in 
1969. Mace and others claim that now the 
“©” Office is being made the scapegoat for 
an inhuman promotion system previously 
forced on the department. * * + 


Mr. COOPER. I have joined today with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scott) and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, BAyH) in introducing an amend- 
ment to title VI of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 to provide for establishing 
an employee grievances and appeals pro- 
cedure. 

May I say that this grew out of a very 
unfortunate case. A Mr. Charles W. 
Thomas, who had applied several times 
for promotion, was denied promotion by 
a supervisory body. I do not wish to dis- 
cuss the merits of the denial. I do not 
see, anyway, how I could substitute my 
judgment for that of a supervisory body. 

But unfortunately, because of these 
continued denials, this man committed 
suicide, and after some investigation, we 
found out that there is no appeal, and 
no committee within the Department of 
State to which grievances can be sub- 
mitted. 

I have joined in this offer to help estab- 
lish due process, primarily in the Depart- 
ment of State, primarily in those matters 
affecting members of the Foreign Service. 
I want to make it clear that my action 
is because of what I conceive to be a lack 
of due process. While I am very sym- 
pathetic to the facts of this case, I am 
not attempting now to pass any judg- 
ment on the merits of the fact that Mr. 
Thomas was not promoted. 

JUSTICE FOR THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
joining Senators Baym, Scorr, and 
Cooper today in introducing a bill which 
would insure that formal grievance pro- 
cedures be implemented as part of the 
Foreign Service Act. 

The Foreign Service Act was passed 
in 1946 and yet, as of 1971, there is still 
no formal means to guarantee that For- 
eign Service officers’ complaints will be 
heard. This right has been recognized in 
virtually all labor agreements and is part 
and parcel of the civil service. 

Why this discrepancy has been per- 
mitted for so long is beyond my imagina- 
tion. Had this sheer negligence been 
repaired at an earlier date, a tragic loss 
of life and other deeply upsetting per- 
sonal tragedies could have been avoided. 

I am speaking of the recent suicide of 
Foreign Service Officer Charles W. 
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Thomas. His death has been directly at- 
tributed to bureaucratic bungling and 
callous inattentiveness. Mr. Thomas was 
a bright, middle-aged man who had 
made a great contribution to the For- 
eign Service which he had served for 18 
years. He was in line for a promotion, 
recommended by the American Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, Mr. Fulton Freeman, 
and by all rights he should have gotten 
that promotion. But because Mr. Thomas’ 
file ended up in the wrong hands, be- 
cause he was unable to obtain a hearing, 
he was forced to retire at the age of 
48. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
in the Evening Star by Mr. George Sher- 
man, describing the.case of Mr. Thom- 
as and another man, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, June 7, 1971] 
Desparrm AMONG DIPLOMATS 
(By George Sherman) 

Selection out, involuntary separation, too 
long in class—obscure terms, perhaps, but 
they spell despair to Foreign Service officers 
of the United States. 

These are the polite words for telling 9 
career diplomat he is fired, 

They are part of a system that is coming 
under attack both inside and outside the 
State Department. 

Even officers who have survived the tough 
competition for promotion say morale is 
sagging and revolt simmering. A determined 
move is afoot to strip the “O" (for orga- 
nization) office of its grip on the promotion 
system. 

In Congress, Sen. Birch Bayh, D-Ind., and 
Senate Minority Leader Hugh Scott, R-Pa., 
plan to introduce this week legislation to 
force a grievance system on the State De- 
partment. It would operate directly under 
the secretary of State, outside the O office. 

The shock which produced this momentum 
came April 12 when “retired” Foreign Service 
officer Charles W. Thomas, 48, unemployed 
lawyer and linguist, put a gun to his head 
at his Potomac Avenue NW home. 

Almost two years earlier, July 31, 1969, 
Thomas had been forced out of the State 
Department without a pension. No one 
claimed he was incompetent or a security 
risk. He was simply a victim of competition, 
haying failed to gain promotion out of Class 
4 Foreign Service officer in the required eight 

ears. 

‘i Today the department establishment ac- 
knowledges that “unfortunate mistakes” 
were made in the Thomas case. They include 
the misfiling of an excellent performance re- 
port and alleged falsification of another— 
both errors unknown to the promotion 
boards. 

For two years Thomas and his wife, Cyn- 
thia, tried to appeal the verdict. They went 
through the system they had served for the 
past 18 years. They failed. At 46, Thomas 
was irrevocably “selected out,” only to dis- 
cover that he was an over-qualified and 
middle-aged misfit in civilian life. 

He collected nearly 2,000 job rejection 
letters. He went heavily into debt against his 
$10,000 Foreign Service annuity which would 
begin at age 60. He was considering a job as 
@ night waiter to save his family from desti- 
tution. Now that he is dead, his widow gets 
$5,500 a year from a government pension to 
support her two children. 

Mrs. Thomas also has been given a job in 
the State Department, but she intends to 
continue her campaign to have her husband 
reinstated posthumously. 

Today a “Mr. X” in the department (he 
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prefers to remain anonymous) is facing the 
same dilemma—being selected out for “too 
Tong in ‘class,” eight years in Class 4 without 
promotion. He too is under 50, therefore 
legally ineligible for a pension; he is’a trained 
linguist and economist with no contacts out~ 
side the diplomatic world. 

At 45, he too is worried about support for 
his wife and two children. The best he has 
been offered So far is two-year extension of 
his time*in Class 4, making him—he says—a 
“non-person” ineligible for promotion. 

Mr. X has refused. He charges the depart- 
ment with Inequity and ‘injustice and is de- 
manding his “day in court.":That means a 
grievance committee to hear his. complaints— 
a committee which the regulations state 
should. be formed within five working days 
after the request is received. 

He has gone right up the ladder in pro- 
test—from Director of’ Personnel Howard P. 
Mace, to Deputy Undersecretary of State for 
Administration William B; Macomber Jr., to 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers himself. 
He. claims. that his whole career in the For- 
eign Service has been organized to insure his 
ultimate “selection out.” 

For instance, in ‘the early ’60s just after 
being promoted to Class 4, he accepted sev- 
eral special assignments. They were consid- 
ered a tribute to his excellence—a year at 
Harvard University in graduate economics at 
government expense, another year in a tough 
East European language course in Washing- 
ton. 

OUT OF CHANNELS 


Mr, X did not go to East Europe. He ended 
up in Geneva working in the American mis- 
sion on international economics. He liked the 
job enormously. But he soon discovered that 
those special assignments, taking him out 
of the “normal” State Department channels 
for efficlency reports by superiors, had hurt 
his promotion chances, 

Promotion boards meet every fall, one each 
for the 8 classes of the Foreign Service. They 
assess.some 15,000 people in the State De- 
partment, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and United States Information 
Agency—including the 3000 career diplomats. 
Each board has seven members—some rank- 
ing Foreign Service officers, some drawn from 
other government departments, some from 
the public at large. 

These boards are allowed to recommend a 
certain percentage of the hundreds in each 
class for promotion each year—a percentage 
based largely on the money available from 
Congress. They also rate the lowest 5 or 10 
percent in each class, who automatically be- 
come candidates for selection out. Recom- 
mendations go to Deputy Undersecretary 
Macomber, who can narrow down the pro- 
motion lists, and then to Rogers for final 
approval, 

The O office—a group of about 135 person- 
nel professionals—is enormously important 
in organizing this procedure, Macomber is in 
overall charge, but day-to-day operations— 
and decisions—are controlled by Mace. 


THE STAFF WORK 


~O” Office does the staff work for the pro- 
motion boards. “O” Office files and channels 
the efficiency reports which the. promotion 
boards receive each year on every officer— 
reports written by an officer’s superior and 
reviewed at the next higher level. Insiders 
insist that the boards, inundated with thou- 
sands of reports, rely heavily on the advice 
of Mace’s subordinate—the chief of the Per- 
formance Evaluation Division, 

Each year the process is repeated. A can- 
didate is rated, promoted, or) passed over. If 
he is not in either the highest or lowest per- 
centage one year, he must start over in a new 
competition the next year. 

Here is where time in class takes a:toll. As 
the years build up in any one class, officers 
become desperate for promotion. Mr. X be- 
lieves that he was penalized in this competi- 
tion, because for at least two years of ‘the 
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eight. he was allowed, no standard efficiency 
reports were there for the promotion boards 
to assess. 

Nor does the loss of time end there. By 
specific order of the office, boards are ordered 
to give lower priority to those officers re- 
maining longest. in their class. An analysis 
in the May 1969 Foreign Service Journal 
pointed.out the stark results—officers are 
allowed to remain 10 years in Class 3, but 
93 percent of all those promoted that year 
to Class 2 had been in their grade six years 
or less. 

Supporters of X argue that the two years 
he lost, early during his time in Class 4, 
were of crucial importance. * * * 


“GENERAL” GRIEVANCE 


His plea for a hearing has gotten nowhere. 
No outside grievance committee has been 
set up. Mace has informed him that his griev- 
ance about * * * exempted from the griev- 
ance system in the regulations for more 
than 20 years. 

“If I give in on X," said Mace in an inter- 
view, “everyone else will want his case re- 
viewed. It would undermine discipline and 
do away with the selection board system.” 

This attitude only infuriates the critics. 
They do not take a position on the substance 
of ‘X’s complaint. They simply support his 
right ‘to ‘due process of law.” 

They point out that the State Department, 
alone in the huge federal bureaucracy, does 
not have an operational grievance system. 
Despite the regulations, only one hearing 
has been held in 20 years—and that has been 
dragging on for 18 months without result. 

“I am the first to admit that we need a 
grievance system," said Mace: “But we are 
all babes im the wood on this thing, it is all 
so new. Up until two years ago I never heard 
a thing about grievances over promotion. It 
all seems the outgrowth of the unrest of 
youth in this country. Organizations of For- 
eign Service officers have become outspoken 
advocates of employee rights.” 

The largest of those organizations—the 
American Foreign Service Association—is 
demanding immediate action, It happens to 
be in hot negotiations with Macomber on 
an executive order President Nixon is to is- 
sue this summer on the whole range of 
management-employee relations in the State 
Department. 


BASIS FOR LEGISLATION 


The association wants that order to in- 
clude an elaborate grievance system. It has 
produced a draft—in fact, it is the basis for 
the Bayh-Scott legislation. Sources in both 
Macomber’s office and in the association say 
that “something like” this grievance system 
probably will go into the President's execu- 
tive order. 

Meanwhile Macomber and company in the 
“O"” Office are clearly trying to avert revolt 
in the ranks. The-charges of injustice, coer- 
cion, arbitrary decisions are clearly embar- 
rassing to a secretary of state who took 
office in January 1969 promising the For- 
eign Service “a receptive and open estab- 
lishment” allowing “divergent views.” 

Macomber has given Mrs. Cynthia Thomas 
& job in the office of the science adviser in 
the department at the $12,500-$14,000 salary 
of Foreign Service Class 5—just one rank 
below that of her dead husband. Mrs. 
Thomas is a highly trained and capable 
woman. 

But even those close to Macomber agree 
that Mrs. Thomas was given the job—hard 
to come by these days in the State Depart- 
ment—as an “act of conscience.” The fact 
that Bayh has been invéstigating the 
Thomas case and refusing to accept the offi- 
cial explanations may be another explana- 
tion, critics say, 

In another move, the director general of 
the Poreign Service, John H: Burns—who 
stands between Mace and Macomber in the 
“O” hierarchy—has proposed relaxation of 
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the promotion rules. They were circulated 
death. 

In essence the proposed changes would 
end the “psychological insecurity” in the 
middle grades of 3, 4 and 5. Instead of the 
short time now allowed in each class, the 
officer would now be given 20 years to get 
through all three classes into higher rank- 
ing Class 2. 

WOULD KEEP TENURE 

Those who fatled would still have 20-year 
tenure. The department intends to ask Con- 
gress to allow pensions for Olass 4 officers 
below age 50. Younger officers more ‘able to 
find a civilian job if forced to leave the serv- 
ice, would face tougher competition and 
screening in getting across “the threshold” 
to Class 4. 

These proposals are the results of depart- 
mental task forces set up by Macomber in 
1969. Mace and others claim that now 
the “O” Office is being made the scapegoat 
for an Inhuman promotion system prev- 
fously forced on the department by demands 
of money and long-time overstaffing of 
middle and upper ranks. 

+ * * Under Nixon came a third alphabeti- 
cal exercise in manpower—the so-calied 
Opred, Operations Reductions òf the State 
Department. 

Mace estimates that since 1968 these cut- 
backs have cost the department 1500 foreign 
service. officers, all through executive order 
from the White House. Only coincidentally 
the Nixon administration has set out to 
“rationalize” Foreign Service employment by 
getting new balance’ between young and old, 
specialists and “generalists.” 

The critics answer that Macomber’s tactics 
in carrying out admittedly difficult opera- 
tions have only demoralized the service more. 
In the name of greater efficiency and despite 
universal suspicion of his “O” office, ne has 
Just moved to centralize and control all per- 
sonnel programs still more tightly from that 
office. This actionis based on ‘a recommenda- 
tion of one of his task forces, which, in turn— 
the critics say—was controlled by the person- 
nel bureaucrats. 

“OQ” Office has also attempted to drown 
out demands for an independent grievance 
system by setting up “unofficial” hearing 
panels through its own jurisdiction. These 
are in the hands of Robert C. F. Gordon, an 
old-hand career officer. Macomber commis- 
sioned him a year ago as departmental 
ombudsman to hear complaints from the 
service on eVerything from travel allowances 
to promotion. 

More disenchanted critics charge that the 
result has become a network of informal 
“kangaroo: courts,” three-member panels set 
up by Gordon and “O" to hear grievances. 
They are not)called for in Foreign Service 
regulations. They.do not keep stenographic 
records, they do not allow the complaining 
officer either to examine evidence, to ap- 
point an outside representative, or to ques- 
tion witnesses. In a word they are not in- 
dependent or open. 

The result is one more step in deteriorating 
confidence in the Foreign Service system. 
Younger officers feel helpless, older officers 
confused and uncertain about surviving the 
cruel competition. The more cynical of all 
ages wonder if they are living through the 
“house-cleaning” promised by the presiden- 
tial. candidate Richard Nixon in 1968. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, by 
proposing legislation today to guarantee 
that any Foreign Service employee be 
entitled to obtain simple justice and 
meaningful due process is too late for 
Mr. Thomas. But it is not too late for the 
Mr. X in the article; it is not too late for 
all those within the service who have 
grievances and who have no recourse to 
air their complaints and obtain rectifica- 
tion. 
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Mr. President, I would hope that we 
could act on ‘this bill immediately. Jus- 
tice. requires that we do no less. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2025. A bill to repeal section 212(B) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I.introduce a bill to repeal sec- 
tion 212(B) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the Recorp 
there be printed the letter of transmittal 
of the proposed legislation from the 
Secretary of Commerce, and also a state- 
ment of purpose and need. 

There being no objection; the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

May 19, 1971. 
Hon, Spiro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MR: PRESIDENT: Enclosed are four 
copies ofa draft bill “To repeal section 
212(B),. of the.Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended,” together with a statement of 
purpose and need in support thereof. 

We Nave been advised by the Office of 
Management and Budget that there would 
be no objection to the submission of our 
draft bill to the Congress from the stand- 
point of the Administration's,program. 

Sincerely, 
(S),. Maurice H. STANS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
Enclosures. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED 


Section .212(B) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, directs the Secretary of Commerce 
“to encourage and promote the development 
and use of mobile ‘trade’ fairs designed to 
show and sell U.S. products throughout the 
world. The section requires the operators of 
such fairs to use, Insofar as practicable, U.S. 
fiag vessels and aircraft in the transportation 
of their exhibits, It authorizes the Secretary 
to.provide technical assistance and support 
to the operators and financial assistance for 
the purpose of defraying certain expenses in- 
curred abroad. 

The section authorized to be appropriated 
not «to exceed: $500,000.per year for each of 
the six fiscal years beginning July 1, 1962 and 
ending June 30, 1968, and $166,000 for the 
fiscal year; ending June 30, 1969. The Act also 
authorized thé use of foreign currencies to 
carry out the purpose of the section. 

The basic authority of the Department to 
foster, promote and develop the foreign and 
Gomestic commerce of the U.S. is sufficiently 
broad to provide the Secretary with, author- 
ity to promote exports through mobile trade 
exhibits on a selective basis, This. basic au- 
thority is not subject to the conditions con- 
tained in section 212(B), such as the limita- 
tion of financial assistance to the defraying 
of certain expenses incurred abroad. 

The principal effect therefore of section 
212(B) was to limit the types of assistance 
which could be extended to fairs promoted 
thereunder. 

Although the authorization of appropria- 
tions for the purposes of section 212(B) has 
expired, the restrictive language of section 
212(B) may still be regarded as a limitation 
onthe Secretary's authority to promote mo- 
bile trade fairs under the Department's basic 
authority to foster, promote and develop the 
foreign and domestic commerce. Accordingly, 
the Department proposes the repeal of sec- 
tion 212(B). While this repeal would also 
repeal the requirement that U.S. flag vessels 
and aircraft be used insofar as practicable by 
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the operators to transport their exhibits, the 
Department would continue to require, as a 
matter of policy, the use of U.S. carriers 
whenever available with respect to any. trade 
fair assisted in the future under the basic 
authority of the Department. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


5. 325 


At the request of Mr. BEALL, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) was added 
as a eosponsor of S. 325, providing a sur- 
vivors’ annuity program for career mih- 
tary personnel. 

5. 790 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 17, 1971, I introduced, along with Sen- 
ator Dominick and Senator Javits, S. 790, 
the Family Physician Scholarship and 
Fellowship, Program Act, This measure 
would provide scholarships and fellow- 
ships. to young’ men and women who 
agrée'to practice in physician-shortage 
areas. A priority is given in awarding of 
these scholarships to persons who _ re- 
side in the physician-shortage areas on 
the theory that they will more than like- 
ly return and.remain following gradua- 
tion. In: addition, a. special ‘priority.is 
given to lower-income students. 

I am pleased that’ 23 Senators have 
joined in cosponsoring this measure and 
I ask unanimous-consent that at the 
next printing of the bill the following 
Senators’ names be added: 

JAMES ALLEN, GORDON ALLOTT, J. CA- 
LEB Boccs, BILL BROCK, LAWTON CHILES, 
JOHN K, COOPER, 

Norris. Corton,. ROBERT DOLE, Sam 
Ervin, PAUL FANNIN, BARRY GOLDWATER, 


MARK O. HATFIELD; Roman Hruska. 


HUBERT HUMPHREY, JACK MILLER, CLAI- 
BORNE PELL, TED STEVENS, HERMAN TAL- 
MADGE, STROM THURMOND, JOHN TOWER, 
MILTON YOUNG. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

S; 1245 

At the request of Mr, Moss, the Sena- 
tor from Delaware (Mr. Boccs), was 
added as a cosponsor-of S. 1245, a bill 
relating tothe preservation of historical 
and archeological data. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 148 


Mr. GRAVEL submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 6531) an act to amend the 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967; 
to increase military pay; to authorize 
military active duty strengths; for fiscal 
year 1972; and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table. 

AMENDMENT NO. 149 


Mr. BUCKLEY (for himself and Mr. 
Dominick) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 6531) supra, which was 
ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table. 

AMENDMENT No. 150 

Mr. GRAVEL submitted an amend- 

ment intended to be proposed by him to 
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the bill (H.R. 6531), supra, which was 
ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table. 

AMENDMENT. NO. 151 


Mr. JAVITS .(for himself and Mr. 
HvucHEs) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, to 
the bill (H:R. 6531), supra, which was 
ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table. 


FARM CREDIT ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 153 


Mr. PEARSON -submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to S. 1483, a bill to further provide for 
the farmer-owned cooperative system of 
making. credit, available to farmers and 
ranchers. and their cooperatives, for ru- 
ral- residences, and.to associations. and 
other entities upon which farming oper- 
ations are dependent, to provide. for an 
adequate and flexible flow of money into 
rural areas, and to modernize, and con- 
solidate existing, farm:credit.law to meet 
current and future rural- credit needs, 
and: for. other, purposes, which was or- 
dered to be printed and_referred to the 
Committee on, Agriculture and Forestry. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON’ 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half ‘of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give ‘notice that a public 
hearing hasbeen scheduled for Tuesday, 
June 15)°1971; at 10:30 am; in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

Jack M. Gordon,*of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. district: judge, eastern. district of 
Louisiana, vice a ‘new position created 
by Public Law 91-272, approved June 2, 
1970; 

Roy L. Stephenson, of Iowa, to be 
U.S. circuit judge, eighth circuit, vice 
Martin D. Van Oosterhout, retiring; 

R. Blake West of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. district judge, eastern district of 
Louisiana, vice a new position created 
by Public Law 91-272; approved June 2, 
1970. j i 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as “may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN), 
the Senator’ from* Nebraska’ (Mr. 
Hruska) ; and myself as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NATIONAL 
AMERICAN INDIAN AND ALASKAN 
NATIVES POLICY LEGISLATION 


Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, I want 
to announce to the Senate, the Indian 
community and the general public forth- 
coming hearings-on two. measures which 
have far-reaching implications for the 
Indian field. 

On July 19, 1971, the full Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs will hold 
an open hearing on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 26, a concurrent resolution 
on National American Indian and Alas- 
ka Natives policy; and on July 20, 1971, 
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the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs will 
hold an open hearing on S. 1401, the 
“National Board of Regents for Indian 
Education Act of 1971.” Both hearings 
will commence at 10:00 a.m., in room 
3110 New Senate Office Building. 

Mr. President, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 26, which I introduced on 
May 14, 1971, sets forth a national Amer- 
ican Indian and Alaska Natives policy 
that restates and reaffirms the unique 
and longstanding relationship between 
these citizens and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The resolution proposes a bold new 
constructive course of action designed 
to enable both parties—the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Indian people—to work 
in mutual trust toward achieving agreed 
upon national goals and objectives. Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 26 is respon- 
sive to the kind of policy expression that 
American Indians and Alaska Natives 
have repeatedly requested our Govern- 
ment to adopt in their behalf. 

S. 1401, which I introduced on March 
29, 1971, for myself, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Fannin, Mr. HAN- 
SEN, Mr, JORDAN of Idaho, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
and Mr. Stevens, is designed to make 
major reforms and major institutional 
changes in the field of Federal Indian 
education. This measure would establish 
in the Executive Office of the President 
a National Board of Regents for Indian 
Education and would transfer to the 
Board of Regents responsibility for Fed- 
eral Indian schools and education. Im- 
proving the quality and quantity of In- 
dian education and maximizing oppor- 
tunities for Indian control and self- 
determination are the major purposes of 
the bill. 

Both measures have evoked a great 
deal of interest among Indian leaders 
and I want to be certain that their views 
and recommendations are thoroughly 
aired before final action is taken in the 
Senate on either proposal. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


TODAY’S YOUTH 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from the State of 
Tennessee has recently had some inter- 
esting. and meaningful things to say 
about this country’s youth. His outlook 
for the young people in the Nation is 
also his hope for a better America: 
that— 

In their zest to build a better world, they 
avoid the pitfall of moving us toward a 
society that cares more about institutions 
than individuals. ~ 

Their chore is to build a Nation that is 
both relative and responsible to human be- 
ings. They must build a Government that 
does not relieve individuals of their rights 
in exchange for taking the responsibility for 
providing their every need. 


I commend this: worthwhile message 
to Senators’ and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUTLOOK 
(By Senator BILL BROCK) 

I heartily disagree with those who say this 
is our worst generation in history as well 
as those who say it is the greatest. 
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This generation can be either, depend- 
ing upon how well they accept the responsi- 
bilities of a free society. 

Up until now, today’s youth have enjoyed 
the luxury of observing from the sidelines, 
with the ability to criticize and offer sug- 
gestions for changes. 

Now is the time to turn those suggestions 
into realities, and be judged for their future 
deeds, not for their past words. 

I, for one, believe that this can truly be 
the greatest generation we've ever produced, 
and I believe that they will prove it. 

My only concern for the future is that in 
their zest to build a better world, they 
avoid the pitfall of us toward a so- 
ciety that cares more about institutions than 
individuals. 

My hope is that they don’t make the tragic 
mistake of promoting the worth of the in- 
dividual while supporting a movement to- 
ward big government that takes care of all 
our problems. The two simply aren’t com- 
patible. 

We must maintain a healthy skepticism of 
bigness, which by its very nature can devour 
initiative along with responsibility. 

Their chore is to build a nation that is 
both relative and responsive to human be- 
ings. They must build a government that 
doesn’t relieve individuals of their rights in 
exchange for taking the responsibility for 
providing their every need. 

Their paramount responsibility is to help 
create a society that gives everyone the op- 
portunity to grow and prosper in his own 
way and allows everyone to live their life 
as an individual. In this light, they can be- 
come the greatest generation in our history. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
General Accounting Office, which is com- 


pleting its 50th year of operations this 
month, has compiled a fine record 
of service during the past half cen- 


tury: service to the Congress, service 
to the cause of a continually improving 
Federal administrative system, and serv- 
ice to the American people. I welcome 
the opportunity to join with my collea- 
gues today in commending the GAO on 
its 50th anniversary and on the record 
of accomplishment which it has compiled 
during that period. 

The GAO occupies a unique position in 
our Federal system. As an independent, 
nonpartisan, nonpolitical arm of the 
Congress, it has a broad range of speci- 
fic duties and functions, as well as a man- 
date to evaluate the effectiveness of 
agency management. This mandate, as 
embodied in the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921 which created the GAO, is 
to “investigate all matters relating to the 
receipt, disbursement, and application of 
public funds,” and to “make recommen- 
dations looking to greater economy and 
éfficiency in public expenditures.” 

Since the essential mission of agency 
management is to effectively and effi- 
ciently marshal and utilize public mone- 
tary, physical, and personnel resources 
to accomplish public objectives, GAO's 
work clearly involves the evaluation of 
agency management and the making of 
suggestions and recommendations for its 
improvement. 

Since GAO is in the legislative branch, 
and is clearly independent of the execu- 
tive branch agencies, it is easy to distin- 
guish the GAO role from that of agency 
management. Similarly, although the 
modes of operation are quite similar, it 
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is easy to distinguish GAO’s role from 
that of the executive agencies’ internal 
audit, inspection, or other management 
organizations. These organizations, 
established by agency management to 
respond to its needs, are part of the 
agencies’ management systems and as 
a are also subject to GAO’s evalua- 
tion. 

GAO's role is somewhat like that of the 
outside public accountant who is brought 
in by the corporate board of directors 
to examine into and report on the ac- 
countability of corporate management. 
But GAO's role goes beyond fiscal ac- 
countability, which is often the chief 
focus of the outside accountant’s serv- 
ices, GAO's role extends to management 
and program accountability, which relate 
to the efficiency with which program re- 
sources are used and the effectiveness of 
program operations in accomplishing 
their objectives. 

In essence, the objective of this GAO 
role is to serve the Congress by assist- 
ing it in the exercise of its constitutional 
responsibility for overseeing the use of 
public resources. This congressional re- 
sponsibility is an increasingly complex 
and demanding one. Currently, the Con- 
gress is overwhelmed by the vast budget 
and huge staff of the executive branch, 
and while the Congress can and does re- 
vise or reject executive proposals, all 
too often it fails to challenge such pro- 
posals because it is swamped by the ex- 
pertise available to the bureaucracy. 

It is clear that ways must be found to 
enhance the effectiveness of the Congress 
by broadening the channels of informa- 
tion-gathering which feed this demo- 
cratic forum. The elected representa- 
tives of the American people, along with 
executive agency officials, must be fully 
involved in debating and determining our 
domestic, defense, and foreign policies. 

GAO, as an agency especially created 
to assist the Congress, has worked stead- 
ily and admirably to facilitate legislative 
oversight through its financial, manage- 
ment, and program audits and the many 
other services which it provides for the 
Congress. Each year GAO provides the 
Congress with substantial amounts of in- 
formation and assistance through its re- 
ports to the Congress, congressional com- 
mittees, and individual Members; its re- 
ports on pending legislation; its staff 
assistance to committees; its testimony 
at hearings; and a wide variety of assist- 
ance in other legal and legislative mat- 
ters. During the past several years, the 
GAO has increased its efforts to relate 
its work closely to the interest and needs 
of the Congress, particularly on matters 
currently. under consideration. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has called on the GAO on many occasions 
with requests for assistance in the field 
of foreign operations, and the resulting 
work is indicative of both the quality 
and diversity of the service which GAO 
can provide. 

During 1970, GAO provided the com- 
mittee with such reports as a followup 
review of a 1968 study of activities in 
Brazil and Chile under contracts be- 
tween the Agency for International De- 
velopment and the American Institute 
for Free Labor Development, which is an 
instrument for implementing U.S. labor 
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policy and programs in Latin America. 
GAO also examined into the records of 
the Departments of State and Defense 
concerning the use of U.S. funds to 
transport medical supplies donated by 
the Government of Honduras to the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam. In addition, GAO 
assisted the Subcommittee on United 
States Security Agreements and Com- 
mitments Abroad in its study of several 
overseas projects and provided several 
special reports, including a review of 
payments made to the Government of 
the Republic of the Philippiness by the 
United States in support of the Philip- 
pine Civil Action Group in Vietnam. 

During the current year, GAO has pro- 
vided the committee with a very thor- 
ough and informative report on the 
Government’s foreign military training 
programs in 10 foreign countries, and is 
also conducting a review for the com- 
mittee of the need for and utilization 
of excess stocks available under the 
U.S. military assistance program in a 
number of countries. 

The most recent work which GAO has 
done at the request of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations is a compilation of 
GAO report findings and recommenda- 
tions on the administration of U.S. eco- 
nomic and military foreign assistance 
programs. The report, which we have had 
issued as a committee print dated 
March 29, 1971, contains summaries of 
more than 80 classified and unclassified 
GAO reports issued during the past 6 
years. The summaries cover problems of 
program administration in a wide vari- 
ety of areas, including not only the vari- 
ous general aspects of economic and mili- 
tary assistance, but also such areas as 
financial participation in international 
organizations, private investment pro- 
grams, security and supporting assistance 
programs, humanitarian assistance pro- 
grams, commodity trade assistance, and 
the management of foreign currency. 

I would like to particularly commend 
this GAO report to my colleagues in the 
Congress. It serves not only as a very 
comprehensive illustration of the scope 
and quality of GAO evaluation work, but 
also as an extremely useful source docu- 
ment for appraising the problems which 
have beset our foreign aid programs in 
the past and for illuminating the areas 
which require substantial correction in 
the foreign aid programs and legislation 
of the future. 

Mr. President, the measure of the effec- 
tive auditor is the results that he 
achieves. His checks on compliance with 
prescribed policies and procedures that 
have been adopted to promote efficient 
operations and conserve resources can be 
a valuable protective service as well as 
often pointing the way to desirable 
changes. His continued search for better, 
less costly, and more effective ways of 
doing things can make him a vital force 
in the management of any organization. 
The simple fact of his presence or the 
prospect of his action tends to stimulate 
better performance by the officials and 
employees of an organization. 

I believe that the record of results 
which GAO has accumulated over the 
past 50 years is a most impressive one. 
The Comptroller General, Elmer B. 
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Staats, is an experienced and efficient 
man, and all of us are in his debt. He has 
a fine staff of dedicated public servants. 
I am pleased to join in this well-deserved 
tribute to GAO. 


THE McCLELLAN-KERR ARKANSAS- 
VERDIGRIS NAVIGATION SYSTEM 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, last 
Saturday I had the pleasure of joining 
more than 25,000 citizens of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Kansas, and other States in 
the Arkansas River Basin in welcoming 
the President of the United States to the 
Tulsa Port of Catoosa for the dedica- 
tion of the McClellan-Kerr Arkansas- 
Verdigris navigation system. 

President Nixon did our State and our 
region a great honor by officially recog- 
nizing the great accomplishment of en- 
gineering and human endeavor which 
this project represents. In his remarks, 
he emphasized the impact which this 
new 440-mile waterway will have, not 
only in the immediate area, but all across 
the country. He took note of the declining 
population of the rural areas of our Na- 
tion and of the need for job opportuni- 
ties to allow the people to live where they 
prefer to live. 

The President also noted the impor- 
tance of such energy industries as petro- 
leum and coal and the concern that is 
felt regarding pollution problems related 
to these industries. But he stated: 

We must also remember that the energy 
they produce is indispensable to the economic 
strength of the United States and to the 
good life which the American people enjoy. 


President Nixon also recognized the 
Arkansas project has the potential for 
becoming a model river system where 
economic development can proceed with 
environmental protection assured. 

He said: 

Looking at this project from an environ- 
mental standpoint we can be grateful and 
proud that this river system today remains 
largely unpolluted when we look at it in 
comparison to others... If we act now, we 
can make the Arkansas not only a continu- 
ing asset to this region but also an example 
of pollution prevention for the entire United 
States. 


The Arkansas River project has been 
a dream long in the making. Now 25 
years after it was first authorized by 
Congress, the dream has become a real- 
ity. Goods are being shipped by barge 
up and downstream, from ports at Ca- 
toosa and Muskogee. 

Newsprint was the first commodity to 
move upstream all the way to the Tulsa 
Port of Catoosa for use by newspapers 
in Oklahoma and surrounding States. 
Two bargeloads of steel were shipped by 
Armco Steel Corp. from its Sand Springs 
plant to New Orleans. And the first 35,- 
000-bushel shipment of Kansas wheat 
was trucked from Wichita to Tulsa, 
loaded aboard a barge and towed 1,371 
miles to Chattanooga to be ground into 
flour. 

The total tonnage is surpassing all 
estimates. During 1969, the first year 
the river was open to navigation, it car- 
ried 2.6 million tons of cargo—more 
than two and one-half times the million 
tons predicted by the Corps of Engineers 
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when the project was authorized. In 
1970, when the waterway was opened 
from Little Rock to Fort Smith, Ark., 
the year’s tonnage showed a 30-percent 
increase. Based on the first 2 months of 
1971, when 727,000 tons moved on the 
waterway, a projection for the year 
shows some 4.4 million tons. 

Oklahoma is justly proud of its role in 
the development of America’s newest 
waterway. The ceremonies at Tulsa last 
Saturday, under the able direction of 
F. G. McClintock of Tulsa and Kenneth 
W. Rugh of Bartlesville, cochairman of 
the Admirals Committee, attracted the 
attention of the whole Nation. 

Mr. President, in order that Members 
of the Senate be more fully informed 
about the project and about the occasion 
of its dedication, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of President Nixon 
and a fact sheet on the project be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and fact sheet were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr, Speaker, Governor Hall, Governor 
Bumpers, Members of the United States 
Senate, Members of the Congress, all of the 
distinguished guests who are here on this 
platform, and all of the distinguished mem- 
bers of this great audience: 

May I express first my appreciation for your 
wonderfully warm welcome. I am not speak- 
ing of the weather; I am speaking of the 
Way you applauded a moment ago. And may 
I pass on a message to you that I bring di- 
rectly from the White House. Mrs. Nixon 
said that of her many travels around this 
country, she has never had a warmer welcome 
than she had in Tulsa a few weeks ago. 

And she would like to have come today, 
but, as you know, she is working on a White 
House wedding, I think she and Tricla will 
get through it, but I don’t know whether I 
will make it. 

I can assure you, too, that on this occasion, 
I only wish I could have been present for 
the early part of the I read the 
scenario and I saw some of the wonderful 
numbers that were planned. I want to express 
appreciation to all of them, and I know that 
all of you will want to join in a round of ap- 
plause for that, for everybody who has per- 
formed up to this point. 

I particularly want to pay my respects to 
the Tulsa University Choir, and also to Mr. 
“Sugar Bowl” Al Hirt; and to the one that all 
of us know for her great work for all patriotic 
causes is really Miss America, Anita Bryant. 

While you can well understand that on 
such an occasion like this it is a pleasure for 
me to be here on the Oklahoma seacoast. I 
remember when I. visited Oklahoma in the 
campaign of 1968, being lobbied a bit on this 
project, I flew over all of this area. I re- 
member on that occasion Dewey Bartlett, 
Senator Bellmon, Bud Wilkinson, Page 
Belcher, talked to me about the enormous 
promise and, of course, the fact that this 
project was to be completed—and I must re- 
turn to participate in this dedication. I 
promised to be back on the day when the 
Gulf of Mexico came up to Catoosa. I am de- 
lighted to make good on that promise, Here 
Iam. 

The friendliness of the people here, which 
you have demonstrated so eloquently today, 
the beauty of the land that I have seen 
around us as we flew in on the helicopter, 
always makes me glad to return to what is 
Will Rogers country. But this is the first 
time I have had a chance to go one up on 
that great Cowboy Philosopher. You know, 
with him, and all of us will remember read- 
ing him—out in Los Angeles he had.a little 
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column, as he did all over the country and 
its was “must” reading for everyone, even in 
those days—the joke was usually, for Will 
Rogers, on the Government; One time in 
1923 he was spoofing the Congress about its 
public. works spending, and he made his 
point by saying that with all that money be- 
ing passed out, he could probably even get 
himself a harbor built on the Verdigris River 
at Oologah. I think that is the way you 
pronounce it. I practiced ft on the way out 
on the airplane. 

Well, this magnificent new port is still a 
few miles downstream from Oologah, but it 
is close enough that this time the Corps.of 
Engineers and the people of the supposedly 
landlocked Sooner State can have the last 
laugh, For years, there were many who dis- 
missed the idea of an Arkansas. River water- 
way as a foolish dream. But there were others, 
men: like Senator Bob Kerr and John Mc- 
CleHan, who held it as a bold and achievable 
yision—and the eompleted project. that we 
dedicate today has proyed that they were 
right. 

With the opening of this great navigation 
system, the new “Maritime States” of Okla- 
homaiand Arkansas can look forward to 
a whole new era of growth and development. 
So, too, can Kansas, which may one day have 
ports of its own on the Arkansas, Colorado 
and all of the other States of this heartland 
region that will be sharing in the benefits of 
this waterway: h 

At the same tinie, Speaking and represent- 
ing all of the people of the United States as 
President of the United States, I-can say that 
all the American” people join you in*cele- 
brating this achievement, because it belongs 
to albof us afd helps all the Nation. Because, 
you sëé, ina very real sense, the progress 
and prosperity it will bring you will mean 
added progress and prosperity to all of Amer- 
ica. 

We think; for imstance, of the two-way 
savings water transportation is already be- 
ginning to bring the farm industry in this 
region: Lower shipping costs coming in mean 
that the farmer pays less for his fertilizer, 
machinery; and other supplies, and lower 
shipping costs going out mean that the 
farmer can pocket more’ of the market price 
of his crops and livéstock. 

In that-way, farm income is boosted twice, 
tnd the benefits extend across America and 
around the world ‘to everyone who depends 
on the beef, the wheat, the cotton, the soy- 
beans, and all the other products of- mid- 
America’s agriculture. 

I believe that what is gooð for the 
farmer is good’ for his customers and good 
for America} and this projéct proves it. 

Thats one big reason we are grateful to 
see’ this waterway go into operation. 

As ‘we ‘assess the significance, we think, 
too, about the tremendously important oil 
and natural gas resources that have meant 
so much to thé growth of Oklahoma and 
the industrial development of this ‘country. 
We ‘think about the major coal fields that 

-will now become much more accessible along 

the’ Arkansas River in these two states. I 
realize there is legitimate concern about 
“somé of the serious environmental and pol- 
lution problems surrounding the prodtiction 
“ahd use of coal and oil. But we must also 
remember that the energy they produce is 
indispensable to the economic stréngth of 
the United States and to the good life which 
the American people enjoy. 

As this new waterway encourages growth 
and development, regional energy needs will 
increase even faster than the rapidly grow- 
ing national needs. This will mean new op- 
portunities and new challenges for petroleum 
and for coal, which are produced in this 
region. I can assure you, as I indicated in 
the Special Message on Energy Policy which 
I sent to the Congress yesterday, that the 
Federal Government will continue to recog- 
nize and support the vital role which these 
industries play. 
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But beyond agriculture, beyond oil, we 
are already seeing the first stages of a broad- 
based economic boom in the Arkansas River 
Basin, All sorts of new industries:are on the 
way, bringing with them new jobs, new in- 
come, new vitality for communities through- 
out this region. Private invéstment planned 
along the waterway has passed the $800 mil- 
lion mark and should soon exceed the $1.2 
billion in public funds spent in construction 
of this project. 

Here again the-beneficial impact will be 
felt not just in Tulsa, not just in the States 
of Oklahoma, Arkansas and others in the 
area, but it will be felt across America. For 
this great region, so ready for development, 
can provide ‘part of the answer to the in- 
creasingly acute growth of congestion and 
uncontrolled: growth im America’s largest 
metropolitan, areas, Let's- look at America 
over: the next 30 years, down -to the year 
2000, when some of the younger people in 
the year 2000 will be célebrating that millen- 
jum, a new year that comes once in a thou- 
sand years. What is America going to be like? 
One of the things that we know is that it is 
going to be a lot larger in terms: of its peo- 
ple. There are likely to be 70 million more 
people In America 30 years from now than 
there, are today. $ 

How are we going to provide for them? 
How will we assure to them and ‘to the rest 
of us the abundance and the quality of life 
which wé all deserve? And even more essen- 
tial, where are they going to live? Are they 
going: to pour;into the cities of America? 
Are they going to add to the crime and con- 
gestion and pollution that are choking. our 
cities to death? 

Did ‘you Know that two-thirds of all the 
counties in this part of the country—and I 
do not refer to individual counties, but look- 
ing at them as a group—two-thirds of them 
have iost population over the past ten years, 
and: they poured into the cities? And now 
the question is what of the future of growth 
of Amërca? I think there is an answer. 

I was talking to a young couple on-a trip 
to North: Dakota’ a few months ago. I found 
that they, hed left North Dakota to go toa 
major city in,the East. and then they~had 
returned. I asked them why. They said, “The 
reason we left was that there wasn’t ade- 
quate opportunity Here, not good jobs, not 
adequate opportunity in business, so we went 
East. But then some opportunities opened 
and we came back ‘because wé really wanted 
to Hye here. We like this country. It is a 
beautiful country. It is a country where we 
want to raise our children. And that ‘is why 
we came back.” 

So I say let people who want to live in the 
heartland of America haye the opportunities, 
have the jobs that will let them stay here 
and not be drawn away. That is what this 
project means to America and to the world. 

Let me. tell you what it is going to look 
like chere. You realize that over the next 30 
years this region in which we are now stand- 
ing could absorb as much as ten percent of 
that growth? In other words, 7 million more 
people. This region can become a new mag- 
net for people seeking the good life, so that 
we can bégin to see a reversal of the decades- 
long migration trend from rural America to 
urban Amierica—aitrend which has too often 
acted to deplete the countryside and over- 
burden the cities, to weaken the heart: of 
America and to add to the fat which saps 
our strength. 

There is virtually unlimited promise in 
the future of the Arkansas Basin—provided 
we take charge of the development process 
and guide it wisely. We know all too well 
that heedless and unplanned growth can 
become a bane rather than a blessing. That 
is why there is so much interest, particu- 
larly among our younger people, about the 
environment. 

What will happen to our river, our coun- 
tryside, if we simply have growth without 
planning? Questions are even being raised 
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going to an extreme. They say why shouid 
we have growth at all. I understand the feel- 
ings that raise those questions. And yet, I 
think that they come sometimes, and per- 
haps most often, from people in regions that 
already have had their share; or more than 
their share, of American prosperity. 

In this region, where you.are really start- 
ing to come into your own, We cannot simply 
Shrug off the benefits of economic growth 
and expanded prosperity. We need them— 
and we are going to continue to have them. 
Yet, it: is still legitimate, and it is essential, 
to insist that quality keep pace with quan- 
tity as the Nation grows. 

Looking at this project from an environ- 
mental standpoint, we can be grateful and 
proud that this river system today remains 
largely ‘unpolluted when we look at it in 
comparison to others. Right now, as we dedi- 
cate this (project, with industrial develop- 
ment along the waterway really) beginning 
to take off, let us determine)to hold the line 
on a clean and healthy river. r 

If we act Now, we can make:the Arkansas 
not only a continuing asset to this region 
but also an example of pollution prevention 
for the entire United States. 

The dedication of this McClellan-Kerr Ar- 
kansas River, Navigation Systemiis an excep- 
tional monument—a monument-in action, It 
honors many things—it honors the. leader- 
ship of the two Senators whose names it 
bears; it honors the leadership of the Con- 
gressmen like Page Belcher; Senators like 
Henry Bellmon°and others who’ have also 
worked for this project: It honors the vision 
of many leaders of this region'who’are not in 
the Congress, the Senate or the House—the 
constructive partnership of economic de- 
yelopment with environmental protection. 
This is a Monument to American engineering 
and technological skill. 

I think it is particularly fitting that this 
waterway has been dedicated to the youth of 
America for it is they who will benefit most 
from it.The surge of growth and prosperity 
which this region is certain to experience ‘in 
decades ahead means a brighter future for 
the young people of these United. States, And 
to the extent that you are able to set an ex- 
ample for the Nation in things like enyiron- 
mental planning and balanced growth, you 
will be doing a service to the next generation, 
not just regionally but throughout the United 
States. 

But the most important consequence of 
this great achievement for American youth 
is, I believe, something that really cannot be 
measured in material terms. By undertaking 
a vast project that some called impossible and 
others called worthless, and making it a suc- 
cess, you have demonstrated once again the 
vitality of the American tradition of daring 
great things and achieving great things. 

I- have many memories of France’s great 
leader, General deGaulle. He was a man with 
@ rare understanding of what it takes to 
make a nation’s spirit live and soar. And I re- 
member that he often used to say that France 
is never her true sélf uniess she is engaged in 
a great enterprise. Precisely the same is true 
of the Untted States. 

The spirit that has tamed the Arkansas is 
the same spirit that forged the Union in 1776, 
that bought Louisiana in 1603, that bridged 
the continent with the rails in 1869, that set- 
tled the Oklahoma Territory in 1889, that de- 
veloped the Tennessee Valley in the 19305, 
and that put men on the moon in 1969. 

In an era when some voices urge Americans 
not to aim so high, to turn from the pursuit 
of greatness to the cultivation of comfort 
only, it is valuable for our young people, our 
future leaders, to have before them this dra- 
matic. example of the young spirit still at 
work in America, Without this spirit, all the 
wealth, all the ease, all the privilege, would 
be as ashes for Americans. But with this 
spirit, all the future is ours, for what we want 
to make it. 
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It was the summer of 1946, 25 years ago, 
that Congress first authorized this project. 
I remember that summer well. Another 
man‘ on this platform remembers it very 
well, too. That was the year I was lucky 
enough to win when I-ran for Congress. He 
ran, too. He was elected from Oklahoma, I 
from California. And when I think of all the 
events that Have taken place in the world 
in the quarter century since Speaker Albert 
and I were first elected to that 80th Con- 
gress, I realize what a momentous time in 
history this has been. And that doubles my 
pride in sharing with him and all the others 
on this platform, and all of those in this 
great audience, the dedication of this mag- 
nificent project—a project which was only 
a bold dream when we came to Congress 25 
years ago, but now is a grand reality, and for 
generations to come it will be a living mon- 
ument to what man and nature together can 
accomplish. 

As I conclude today, I would like to con- 
clude on a personal note of appreciation to 
all of those who have made this for me, per- 
sonally and in my capacity as President of 
the United States, one of the most memor- 
able days of my service in that office. Some- 
times those of us who see the Nation only 
from Washington tend to get a distorted 
view. The reason is obyious. It is inevitable 
that bad news will drive out good news, not 
by deliberation but simply because bad news 
seems to make more news than good news. 

Consequently, if you sit in Washington 
without getting out into the country, you 
get the impression in the country that every- 
thing is wrong, that America is an ugly 
country; ugly physically, ugly morally, ugly 
spiritually. 

I want to thank all of you today, the people 
of Oklahoma, Arkansas, and all the others 
from the heartland States, for reminding us 
of some fundamental truths. America is a 
beautiful country, and the American people 
are a good people, they are a strong people, 
with faith in God and faith in themselves. 

The spirit that built America, the spirit 
of 1776, still lives. It is a spirit of hope, it is 
a spirit of idealism, it is a spirit to dare and 
achieve great things. And if we look at Amer- 
ica’s role in the world, we see a Nation, the 
strongest and the richest Nation in the 
world. But a Nation, I can tell you, that 
throughout the world is not feared by any 
who have freedom because we will never use 
our strength except to defend freedom; and 
it is not feared by any who love peace, be- 
cause America will always use its strength 
to serve the cause of peace and not to break 
the peace, 

And I say to you today, I thank you for 
reminding all of us on this day where we 
came from, of all of our great traditions, and 
some of the good things about America. 

On this day let us all stand just a little 
taller, let us all stand taller and say we are 
proud to be Americans. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you can see by this 
picture here that where the interests of the 
United States are really concerned, building 
a better America, we are not Democrats, we 
are not Republicans, we put this Nation first. 
We are all Americans, we really are. 


McCLELLAN-Kerr ARKANSAS-VERDIGRIS 
NAVIGATION SYSTEM 

The McClellan-Kerr Project provides for 
the improvement of the Arkansas River and 
its tributaries by the construction of dams 
and channels to serve navigation, afford ad- 
ditional flood control, produce hydroelectric 
power, and provide related benefits, such as 
recreation and wildlife propagation. The 
navigation feature of the project consists of 
a navigation channel 9 feet deep from the 
Mississippi River to Catoosa, Oklahoma, 
about 15 miles east of Tulsa. 

The route follows the White River and the 
Arkansas Post Canal a distance of 19 miles 
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to the Arkansas River; thence up the Arkan- 
sas River 374 miles to the mouth of the 
Verdigris River in Oklahoma; and thence up 
the Verdigris River to Catoosa, a distance of 
50 miles. The Arkansas’ River is a major 
tributary of the Mississippi River and enters 
the Mississippi River about 575 miles above 
the Head of Passes, Louisiana. 

The project is scheduled for completion 
in June, 1973, It is more than 90 percent 
complete today with six of the waterway’s 
thirteen locks and dams completely finished. 

Completion of the navigation route to 
Tulsa (Catoosa) will significantly benefit the 
economy of the surrounding area, where 
existing industrial facilities have been con- 
siderably expanded and new industrial 
plants constructed in the past few years. 
According to preliminary estimates, 3,418,- 
529 tons of cargo were moved on the navi- 
gation project in 1970. These movements 
included such commodities as rock, bauxite, 
grain, iron and steel, caustic soda, fertilizer, 
salt, molasses, coal, and lumber. In addi- 
tion, 1,568,939 tons of within-pool move- 
ments were reported. 

The project was first authorized in -the 
River and Harbor Act of 1946. Funds were 
first appropriated in 1956. At the time, the 
project was the largest ever undertaken by 
the Corps of Engineers. 

The Corps of Engineers has estimated a 
benefit cost ratio of 1.5 to 1.0 for the proj- 
ect, Thus, it is expected that over the life 
of the project, each $1.00 invested will yield 
$1.50 in benefits, The estimated annual 
benefits are: 


Navigation 

Power 

Channel stabilization 
Flood control 

Water supply 

Fish and wildlife.. 
Recreation 


SUMMARIZED FINANCIAL DATA*® 


Estimated Federal cost (Corps of 
Engineers 

Estimated Federal cost (U.S. 
Coast Guard) 

Estimated non-Federal cost__.-. 


$491, 000, 000 


Total estimated project 


Allocations to June 30, 1970_.-. 427,991, 000 
Allocation for fiscal year 1971... 24, 886, 000 


Allocations to date 


452, 877, 000 


Appropriation requested for fis- 
cal year 1972 

Balance to complete after fiscal 
year 1972 


Fiscal year 1972: The requested amount of 
$16,225,000 will be applied to: 
Continue lands and damages.. 
Complete construction of en- 

trance channel, and Locks and 
Dams Nos. 4, 13 and 14 except 
minor miscellaneous items... 
Continue construction of Lock 
and Dam No. 6, including re- 
placement and alteration of 
bridges 

Continue construction of minor 
miscellaneous items at other 
locks and dams 

Continue acquisition of mainte- 
nance and repair fleet. 

Engineering and design 

Supervision and administration.. 


$763, 000 
5, 503, 000 


5, 806, 000 


1,150, 000 


1, 493, 000 
577, 000 
933, 000 


16, 225, 000 
*Source: U.S. Army, Corps of Engineers. 
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The funds requested for fiscal year 1972 
will enable an orderly and economical rate 
of construction. 

PHYSICAL DATA* 
Waterway channels 

White River—9.8 Mi., 300’ wide, Mi 9.8 to 
0.0. 

Ark Post Canal—9.2 Mi, 300’ wide, Mi 19.0 
to 9.8. 

Ark River—374.0 Mi, 250’ wide, Mi 460.2 
(1940 survey) to 41.6 (1948) survey. 

Verdigris River—50.3 Mi, 150° wide (1965 
survey). 

All navigation channels will be excavated 
to an initial depth of 12’ or more below nor- 
mal pool level, 

Locks (13 single lift) 

Type—single chamber, single lift, 
miter gates. 

Size—110’ x 600’. 

Lift—Varies from 14’ for Lock No. 4 to 30’ 
for Lock No. 1. 

Number of Locks and Dams—11 on Arkan- 
sas River and Canal, 2 on Verdigris River. 

Dams 

Movable nonnavigable type with low sills, 
piers, tainter gates, abutments, and overflow 
embankments where required. 

Lands and damages 

Acres; 56,160. 

Improvements: Typical farm units. 

Type: Predominantly agricultural, 

Relocations 


18 miles, $45,175,000. (Replace 9 
alter 3 bridges, and abandon 1 


with 


Roads: 
bridges, 
bridge.) 

Railroads: 7 miles, $39,300,000. (Replace 2 
bridges, alter 6 bridges, and abandon 1 
bridge.) 

Others, including Utilities, 
tures: $9,079,000. 


and Struc- 


AIRLINE FARES, MERGERS AND 
COMPETITION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, more for less 
may have become the consumer’s typical 
expectation and for good reason. These 
days everything from candy bars to bath- 
ing suits comes in smaller packages with 
bigger price tags. Now we have a new 
addition to the growing list. This time 
itis air fares. 

On April 12 the Civil Aeronautics 
Board issued a ruling tentatively author- 
izing a 9-percent increase in the cost of 
air travel. That is pretty steep and may 
go beyond what the airlines needed to 
meet rising costs, but of greater concern 
to the air traveler is the fine print that 
accompanied the Board's fare hike. For 
in very practical terms, what the Board 
requires is that the fare increase—big 
as it is—be tied to a reduction in seating 
comfort. 

Today on many aircraft there is five- 
abreast, three-and-two seating, with a 
38-inch pitch—measured, that is, from 
the front edge of one seat to the front 
of the seat ahead or behind, While that 
may not be overly commodious, the CAB 
now insists that the airlines convert to 
six-abreast seating—meaning narrower 
seats—with 36-inch pitch—meaning a 
lot less leg room. Add it up and it comes 
to this: for a smaller seat and less 
stretchout room, the Nation’s air travel- 
ers now will pay 9-percent more. To me 
this is not very good consumer arith- 
metic. 


*Source: U.S. Army, Corps of Engineers. 
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The story does not end there, however. 
If an airline wants to give the traveler 
@ more comfortable seat in five-abreast 
configuration, it must impose an 8!2-per- 
cent surcharge. To ride in the same com- 
fort aboard the bigger jets will thus cost 
1742 percent more. Indeed, because the 
Board imposed no seating standards for 
the 747, the identical 18-inch wide seat 
will cost the traveler 844 percent more 
aboard a Boeing 707 or Douglas DC-8 
than on a 747. 

Now comes the final twist. Seven years 
ago Continental Air Lines decided it 
would offer as a competitive thrust, a no- 
frills economy fare 15-percent below the 
regular coach rate. For the consumer 
seeking an all too rare bargain in trans- 
portation, the economy package had con- 
siderable appeal—enough so that other 
airlines followed Continental's lead—but, 
significantly, only in those markets 
shared with Continental. Despite this 
emulation, Continental stayed in the 
black in 1970 even though its far larger 
rivals plunged deep into the red. Con- 
tinental wants to continue competing by 
offering the economy fare in standard 
five-abreast seating with today’s 38-inch 
pitch. But the Board has decreed that if 
it maintains an economy fare, it must not 
only crowd people in six across but re- 
duce the pitch to 34 inches. That would 
be uncomfortable for Twiggy, let alone 
for an adult traveler of more typical pro- 
portions. Continental apparently has 
concluded that it cannot realistically 
market such a painful product nor adopt 
its aircraft to meet the varying seating 
standards the Board’s order would neces- 
sitate. It will have to abandon the econ- 
omy fare. Result: the bargain-conscious 
traveler who has been taking advantage 
of the economy fare will now have to pay 
15 percent more—because that is the dif- 
ferential between coach and economy— 
plus another 9 percent in light of the 
increase in the basic fare, plus another 
8% percent if he is to get the same width 
seat he now has. That adds up to an 
utterly unjustifiable 324-percent fare 
hike—and a patently foolish result. 

What makes it worse is that it dampens 
one of the few meaningful forms of com- 
petition in the highly concentrated air 
transportation industry; namely, com- 
petition in the quality of service. Greater 
seating comfort—the availability of a 
lower fare for no-frill service—are im- 
portant to the traveler, and they are the 
principal ways in which the airlines to- 
day compete. 

To discourage this significant form of 
rivalry works at direct cross-purposes 
with the interests of the traveling public. 
If the Board wants to use a seating yard- 
stick for the purpose of determining over- 
all fare levels, oné cannot object; but 
where it lays down a seating standard as 
the rule—and hinges it about with spe- 
cific fare requirements—it hampers man- 
agerial freedom and eliminates one of 
the few remaining forms of competition 
in aviation. 

The Federal Aviation Act directs the 
CAB to maintain “competition to the 
extent necessary” in air transportation 
to protect the public interest. Well, I for 
one believe that competition—much 
more than now exists in this industry— 
is necessary and of great value to the 
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traveling public. I would hope that the 
Board would reconsider its ruling and 
listen more closely this time to the words 
of member Robert Murphy who dis- 
sented, in clear and convincing style, in 
the earlier proceeding. The carriers 
should be given room to compete—in 
price and in service. Not all will do so, 
but some will and their right to compete 
should be protected. 

The importance of preserving compe- 
tition in air transportation is greatly ac- 
centuated by the highly concentrated 
character of the industry. The largest 
four airlines now account for about 70 
percent of passenger traffic. This is a re- 
markably high degree of concentration. 
As our subcommittee’s studies of eco- 
nomic concentration have revealed, an 
industry this concentrated is inclined to 
be markedly less competitive than one 
made up of a larger number of about the 
same sized firms. While there are those 
who would like to achieve greater bal- 
ance in aviation, we must be realistic 
and recognize that the industry's struc- 
ture is what it is. Taking this as a start- 
ing point, it is important that every 
source of prospective competition—in 
fares, seating, inflight service—be pro- 
tected and indeed encouraged. 

The Board’s ruling works at cross-pur- 
poses with this objective and may in fact 
signal a new anticompetitive round of 
decisions. Pending before the Board are 
three major merger proposals, and talk 
in the industry has it that there are a 
number of additional mergers in the 
making. Before any mergers take place 
which would further concentrate this in- 
dustry and trigger additional mergers in 
self-defense, heavy weight must be ac- 
corded the value of competition and the 
dangers of concentration. It is my firm 
hope that the Justice Department will 
vigorously evaluate any and all merger 
proposals so that the public interest in 
competition will be fully aired. Before 
another industry is irrevocably concen- 
trated and the little competition which 
remains is sacrificed, the public is at least 
entitled to a full and complete examina- 
tion of the fundamental structural is- 
sues raised by major mergers restructur- 
ing an industry. 

Without doubt, many of the airlines 
recently have experienced hard times. A 
recession, coupled with the introduction 
of larger aircraft, has led to empty 
planes, higher costs, and lower revenues. 
The carriers have blamed too much com- 
petition and low fares for their problems, 
even though one may wonder why some 
of the smaller carriers managed to show 
a profit. The CAB now seeks to attract 
more customers to the airlines by rais- 
ing fares for more uncomfortable ac- 
commodations offered by fewer airlines 
traveling less frequently. Franz Kafka 
could not have written a better scenario. 
Indeed, if anyone doubts that history 
repeats itself, I would invite you to 
trace the evolution of the ICC and the 
railroad industry if you wish to learn 
where we are going with the CAB and 
the airline industry. 

The time has come to reverse the proc- 
ess of gradually snuffing out all com- 
petitive factors in the industry. The time 
has come to stop treating it like a cost- 
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plus industry which basically means the 
more you spend the more you make. The 
time has come to end the incentive for 
overexpenditure and inefficient utiliza- 
tion of capital investment which ulti- 
mately must be paid for by higher fares, 
a freight rates, and fewer competi- 
rs 


The time has come to reexamine the 
basic assumption that extensive regula- 
tion is needed. In all areas of transporta- 
tion it is increasingly clear that hidden 
subsidies must be ended and the neutral 
hand of competition must be given free 
reign if we are ever to have an efficient 
and economical transport system. The 
time has come to question the need for a 
CAB and a system of rate regulation de- 
signed to bail out improvident entre- 
preneurs rather than protect the best 
interests of the consumer. The time has 
come to objectively evaluate the dis- 
economies of scale and consider dissolu- 
tion of concentration rather than merg- 
ers concentrating the industry even more. 

Before we travel down the road of 
ever high prices, mergers, less comfort- 
able transportation and poorer service, 
we should engage in a serious examina- 
tion of the assumptions of regulation. Do 
we need rate regulations and, if so, how 
much and what kind? Should a Govern- 
ment agency also have regulatory con- 
trol over the quality of service? Should 
mergers be tested under the antitrust 
laws rather than under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act? Should entry be regulated? 
Do we need the CAB? Until these and 
other questions are settled, the consumer 
and the airlines can take little comfort 
from the emerging pattern of CAB regu- 
lation. Thus far it seems the end products 
of regulation and concentration are 
financially unstable airlines; mergers; 
high-cost service in uncomfortable seat- 
ing configurations; an international rate 
cartel; and a consuming public paying 
ever higher rates. The time has come to 
reexamine the entire system. The time 
has come to consider the public interest. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, INFLATION, AND 
NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, despite the 
tremendous growth of television, we still 
need our newspapers, They are printed, 
on paper; their words remain before us, 
and they can be pondered. In brief, the 
reader can come closer to an accurate 
evaluation of the facts than can the man 
who only listens to someone else’s inter- 
pretation of them. They can be con- 
sidered, reread, their hidden nuances 
searched. 

If I may cite some examples: 

On Sunday, the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee speaking on “Meet the Press” 
—a TV show—said among other things 
as reported by the Washington Post for 
Monday, June 7: 

[The President] didn’t create the inflation 
we have. He inherited it. But then he didn’t 
have, when he came into office, the rate of 
unemployment that exists. That must be 
charged to him. 


For 214 years we Republicans have 
been pointing out that the inflation from 
which the country is now suffering re- 
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sulted from poor fiscal policies on the 
part of the previous administration. I am 
delighted to see that the chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
agrees with this position. So far as un- 
employment is concerned, which he says 
must however be blamed upon the Presi- 
dent, it is a fact that the major source of 
unemployment today and for the past 2 
years has been the winding down of the 
Vietnam war, and a reduction of war 
production associated with that war. In- 
evitably, one result must be a temporary 
increase in unemployment, especially 
with the currently increased numbers of 
persons coming on the work force. As a 
capsulated illustration, look at the effect 
of the SST termination on the aircraft 
industry. 

It is a fact that prior to the great in- 
crease in our Vietnamese effort, unem- 
ployment in this country was 6.7 percent. 
It dropped to 3.6 percent in 1968. Now, 
with the war being cut down, it has 
mounted once again to 6.2 percent. 

While I certainly believe that 6 per- 
cent is too much, as any high figure, for 
that matter, is greatly to be regretted, 
yet I wonder what immediate remedy 
other than an increased scale of war, 
would be suggested by my distinguished 
friend from the other Chamber. As is well 
known the national dislocations from war 
are massive and long lasting. The chair- 
man of this extremely important com- 
mittee from the other Chamber has only 
confirmed what we already know. 

For a second example the New York 
Times for the same day—Monday, July 
7J—in an editorial notes that the first 
declared candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination proposes to shift 
$31 billion in current Federal spending 
from military to civilian purposes. 

But even that good newspaper, which 
does not mention in its editorial that 
President Nixon has already reduced the 
military budget by $7.6 billion from its 
high point in fiscal 1969, and changed 
its percent of the total national budget 
from 9.7 percent to 7.3 percent, is forced 
to declare— 

There is good reason to doubt whether 
$31 billion can be sweated out of the mili- 
tary budget. It would mean a cut of 40 per- 
cent. Unless there is a dramatic improvement 
in relations with the Soviet Union a reduc- 


tion of this magnitude would create unac- 
ceptable risks. 


And the editorial goes on to say— 

If the reordering of national priorities is 
to become more than a fashionable plati- 
tude, the other (undeclared) candidates for 
the Democratic nomination have the respon- 
sibility to follow suit by sketching out their 
own alternative programs and striking their 
own balance between domestic and military 
needs. 


To this we Republicans can say, 
“amen,” And we would also point out 
that President Nixon has very clearly 
stated his priorities, which involve. less 
military spending and more helpful at- 
tention to domestic problems. It is the 
legislative branch of the Government, 
controlled by the other party, which 
has so far prevented the major portion 
of these programs from being enacted. 
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THE CONCORDE, THE TU-144, AND 
THE AMERICAN SST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
day before yesterday marked the end of 
the International Air Show in Paris. The 
main stars at the show, and the ones that 
attracted the most attention, were the 
Russian and British-French supersonic 
transports—the TU-144 and the Con- 
corde. These planes were big, very fast, 
and—in many ways—impressive. 

But lest we be filled with remorse over 
the congressional decision against fur- 
ther funding of the American SST, we 
might recall just a few of the economic 
facts of life that the supersonics would 
face. They will cost millions more than 
the jumbo jet; double for the Boeing 
version, about 40 percent higher for the 
Concorde. Their range—the distance they 
can fiy without refueling—is far shorter 
than existing jets; under the most opti- 
mistic conditions, supersonic will fiy 
2,000 miles less far than present-day jets. 
They will consume far more fuel—DOT 
recently confirmed that fuel usage by 
the SST fleet would approach nearly 5 
percent of the world’s oil reserve. Super- 
sonic routes are severely restricted; un- 
like the subsonics, which can fly any- 
where, SST’s with the sonic boom will be 
limited to over-water routes. And, super- 
sonic seat-mile operating cost would run 
about double those for the 747. 

In short, as the Milwaukee Journal 
noted recently— 

The Concorde and the Russian rival offer 
no financial attraction to today’s financially 
pressed airlines. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “Those 
Supersonic Transports,” from the May 
31, 1971, edition of the Journal, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THOSE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORTS 


Supersonic transport planes are hits of the 
Paris Air Show. They are the Anglo-French 
Concorde and the Soviet TU-—144. Lest hurt 
Pride stir second thoughts in the US about 
the moribund SST program, it would be good 
to review the facts about these aircraft. 

The Concorde is a fast, noisy and expensive 
airplane with a relatively small passenger ca- 
pacity compared to the subsonic 300 seat 
jumbo jets. It will carry 125 passengers at 
1,450 miles an hour. Presently it will not 
meet the engine noise standards at Ken- 
nedy and La Guardia airports in New York. It 
landed at the Paris Air Show with a deafen- 
ing roar and a trail of dirty exhaust. 

Flyaway costs have jumped from $16 mil- 
lion a plane in 1966 to over $26 million today 
and the price is expected to go higher. The 
Observer of London reports that United Air 
Lines, in a confidential study, found that it 
would have to fiy the Concorde completely 
first class, charge a 50% ticket surcharge and 
average 60% occupancy to make a decent re- 
turn on its money—a difficult if not impos- 
sible situation. 

Less is known about the Russian SST. Its 
arrival in Paris was relatively quiet—prob- 
ably within US noise limits—and it showed 
little exhaust. It will carry 120 passengers 
slightly faster—1,560 m.p.h.—than the Con- 
corde. The plane is for sale, but the price tag 
will depend on how badly the Soviets want to 
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push their product. There is speculation it 
might go for as little as $20 million. The un- 
knowns and drawbacks are operating costs, 
mechanical reliability and the Soviet ability 
to provide spare parts and service. Russia also 
has no air worthiness agreement with the 
US, required if the plane is to fly here. 

Neither the concorde nor the TU-—144 has 
the range to cross the Pacific nonstop or to go 
from New York to Rome. 

Overall, the Concorde and its Russian rival 
offer no financial attraction to today’s finan- 
cially pressed airlines. So there is serious 
doubt that they will ever fly commercially. 
This is not sour grapes. It is economic reality. 


EXPANDED OWNERSHIP 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, in the 
view of the Founding Fathers of this 
country, a widespread distribution of 
property ownership was essential to the 
preservation of individual liberty and a 
republican form of government. In their 
day, of course, they assumed that the 
seemingly limitless land of the new Na- 
tion afforded the opportunity for every 
man to own a freehold farm. 

Some, however, looked ahead to the 
important role of property ownership in 
preserving the American experiment in 
a distant day and age, when America 
would lose its predominately agricul- 
tural character. As James Madison said 
in 1787: 

In future times a great majority of the 
people will not only be without land, but 
without any other sort of property. These 
will either combine under the influence of 
their common situation; in which case the 
rights of property and the public liberty will 
not be secure in their hands, or, which is 
more probable, they will become the tools 
of opulence and ambition; in which case 
there will be equal danger on another side. 


Today, of course, America has come 
a long way from its origins as a Nation 
of Jeffersonian yeomen. 

As we became urbanized and indus- 
trialized, we tended to lose sight of the 
importance of widespread property own- 
ership. No longer can we return, as a 
people, to an 18th century way of life. 
Yet we should remember that private 
property is an indispensable part of the 
foundation of a free country. As time 
and technology advance, we need to re- 
shape the Founding Fathers’ idea of the 
importance of widespread property own- 
ership to fit new circumstances. This is 
particularly true in a Nation in which 
millions of families now have no own- 
ership stake in anything greater than a 
television set or secondhand automobile. 

Mr. President, the Sabre Foundation 
has recently published an interesting 
and provocative booklet on the idea of 
“Expanded Ownership,” a term borrowed 
from President Nixon’s 1970 state of the 
Union message. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the text of this booklet 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the book- 
let was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPANDED OWNERSHIP—AN AMERICAN IDEAL 

Throughout the history of the American 
Republic, statesmen and political thinkers 


have placed great emphasis on the impor- 
tance of a widespread distribution of prop- 
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erty ownership. They viewed expanded own- 
ership not as a goal in itself, but as a means 
to achieye other goals of great importance. 
Over the years the most frequently cited 
arguments for expanding ownership were 
these: 

Indiyidual achievement—The opportunity 
to acquire the ownership of property will 
motivate an individual to employ his best 
efforts to increase his productive skills. It 
will give him an incentive to industry, thrift. 
and foresight. As he begins to succeed, he 
will grow in self-respect, personal dignity, 
and independence. 

Respect for Law and Order—The ownership 
of property breeds respect for the law that 
protects the right of property. Those who 
own property are least likely to condone the 
destruction of property. 

Responsible Democracy—Those who own 
property, and are thus subject to taxation 
by government, are more likely to be active 
and responsible citizens than those who have 
nothing. They are most likely to resist demo- 
gogic appeals for political redistributions of 
wealth, and to insist upom prudence and gocd 
management in public affairs. 

Economic Advancement—Expanding the 
ownership of property means that the benefits 
of property ownership, such as income, capi- 
tal appreciation, and collateral, will become 
available to mere people, including especial- 
ly those of presently low Incomes and em- 
ployability. 

Economic Education—In acquiring prop- 
erty ownership an individual comes to un- 
derstand the workings of the American free 
enterprise system, and how he can take 
part in it to improve his lot. 

Patriotism—Property owners will be the 
first to rise in defense of a nation in which 
they have a genuine stake, and which pre- 
serves their opportunity to acquire and se- 
cure property ownership. 

These ingredients, taken together, com- 
prise what might be called Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s Vision of America—a nation of inde- 
pendent freeholders, po common 
sense and a sound education, each having 
his own independent source of income from 
his own labor and capital, and all participat- 
ing in a republican ‘self-government whose 
highest aim was the preservation of individ- 
ual liberty. 

Beginning in Jefferson’s day, a long series 
of great legislative acts promoted the goal 
of expanded ownership, and did much to 
shape the America of today. Among the most 
important were: 

Abolition of Primogeniture and Entail— 
The law of entail, enshrined in English law 
by the statute De Donis Conditional ibus of 
1285, was aimed at preventing the subdivi- 
sion of large landed estates through inherit- 
ance to many heirs. They entail restricted 
inheritance only to a limited class of descend- 
ants, usually legitimate male offspring, for at 
least several generations. Coupled with the 
law of entail ‘was primogeniture, limiting suc- 
cession only to the eldest son. 

Recognizing that entail and primogeniture 
were creating a class of dispossessed younger 
sons, in 1776 Thomas Jefferson led a fight in 
the Virginia House of Burgesses to abolish 
these feudal remnants. Entail in Virginia 
was abolished in that year, and Georgia and 
North Carolina soon followed suit. When 
primogeniture was abolished in Virginia in 
1785, these old institutions quickly disap- 
peared from the new American system. 

The Preemption and Homestead Acts—As 
the pioneers flooded across the Appalachians 
in the early years of the 19th Century, strong 
political pressure built up for making the 
vast larids of the public domain available for 
settler ownership. Congress in time responded 
by enacting the Preemption Act of 1841. It 
provided that actual settlers could preempt 
up to 160 acres of the public lands by start- 
ing a farm and paying only $1.25 per acre. 

Proponents of expanded freehold owner- 
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ship did not rest on this victory. Led by Sen- 
ators Thomas Hart Benton and Sam Houston, 
Representatives Galusha Grow and Andrew 
Johnson, George Henry Evans’ “Working 
Man’s Advocate” and the nascent Republican 
Party, a free homestead act was passed in 
1860, only to be vetoed by President Bu- 
chanan. 

A Republican wartime Congress, however, 
enacted the Homestead Act in 1862. It gave 
up to 160 acres of public land outright to 
actual settlers, with title becoming final after 
five years of cultivation. In the years after 
its enactment, over 1.6 million families ac- 
quired homesteads. In addition to populating 
the prairies with free and independent home- 
steaders, it gave tremendous impetus to agri- 
cultural industries, particularly farm imple- 
ments and fence wire. In later years the 
Homestead Act was expanded through the 
Kinkaid Act (1904), the Enlarged Homestead 
Act (1912) and the Stock Raising Home- 
stead Act (1916). 

Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916—With the 
advent of efficient rail transportation and 
powered farm machinery in the late 19th 
century a major expansion of agricultural 
production became economically feasible, 
But this required credit for the accumula- 
tion of acreages of farmland large enough to 
justify expensive combines, reapers and trac- 
tors, and to finance the purchase of those 
capital items themselves. 

Unhappily, the credit system had failed to 
keep pace with technology and agriculture. 
Large central city banks had credit for manu- 
facturing, but were reluctant and inexperi- 
enced into venturing into the farm loan 
area—especially when the properties secur- 
ing the loans lay a considerable distance 
from the bank's office. 

After years of agitation, given strong im- 
petus by the Populist movements of the 
1890's, Congress in 1916 enacted the Federal 
Farm Loan Act. This landmark act created 
and provided Federal capital for a system of 
twelve regional land banks, empowered to 
make loans for land purchase and equip- 
ment to local Federal Land Bank Asso- 
ciations, which in turn lent the funds to 
farmer members. A unique feature of the 
legislation was its provision for ultimate 
private ownership: the farmer was required 
to purchase stock in the local association 
equal to 5% of his loan, and the local 
association was required to make a similar 
subscription to stock of the regional Bank. 
As a result of this system, all Federal capital 
was retired by 1947 and the 12 Banks, though 
still under the general supervision of the 
Federal Farm Credit Board, are now entirely 
in private ownership. 

Following enactment of the Federal Land 
Banks in 1916, several other important acts 
were passed to close additional farm credit 
gaps. Chief among these was the act of 1923 
creating the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks and their associated Production Credit 
Associations; and the 1933 act creating the 
Banks for Cooperatives. In calendar year 
1968, farmers and their associations bor- 
rowed a total of $9.4 billion from the various 
institutions under the jurisdiction of the 
Board. The existence of this source of credit 
did much to. promote family farm ownership, 
and to produce the tremendous agricultural 
bounty of the nation. 

HOME OWNERSHIP LOAN CORPORATION 

The Home Owners Loan Act of 1933 came 
at a most propitious time for thousands of 
American home owners and their lending in- 
stitutions. Due to widespread unemployment, 
many families were unable to continue 
mortgage payments on their homes, and 
banks and savings and loan associations were 
forced into frequent foreclosures. 

Aware of the widespread catastrophe that 
would ensue if 800,000 families lost their 
homes, Presidents Hoover and Roosevelt gave 
strong support to the idea of a Federal cor- 
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poration which could exchange its Federally- 
guaranteed bonds for home mortgages owned 
by private lenders. President Roosevelt 
argued that “the broad interests” of the Na- 
tion require that special safeguards should 
be. thrown around home ownership as a guar- 
antee of social and economic stability, and 
that to protect home owners from inequi- 
table, enforced liquidations in a time of gen- 
eral distress is a proper concern of 
government.” : 

For the individual homeowner, HOLO as 
the new mortgagee arranged what amounted 
to a mortgage refinancing at a lower rate and 
with a longer repayment period. Though 
HOLC conducted active operations for only 
four years, its efforts prevented foreclosures 
of over 800,000 homes. Its management func- 
tions continued until 1951, when it was 
Hquidated at a profit to the Federal govern- 
ment of $14 million. 

The National Housing Act of 1934—In no 
area was the Great Depression more of a 
disaster than in the area of housing and 
homebuilding. Despite great emphasis laid on 
housing by President Hoover's 1931 Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship, lenders were utterly unwilling to make 
long term loans in a period of growing eco- 
nomic disorder. 

This state of affairs led in 1934 to the Na- 
tional Housing Act, which more than any 
other single piece of legislation has been 
responsible for making America a nation of 
home owners. Prior to the National Housing 
Act, home finance was characterized by short 
term loans and enormous down payments— 
usually 50% or more of the cost of the home. 
Since few could meet such drastic terms, the 
Act created the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and empowered it to insure the repay- 
ment of mortgage debt. 

The genius of the National Housing Act 
lay in its ayoidance of direct governmental 
banking and lending. Instead, the Act au- 
thorized the FHA to insure loans made by 
private lenders to private borrowers. Mort- 
gagors paid a mortgage insurance premium; 
when their loans were retired, they were 
entitled to receive a rebate computed on the 
basis of the experience of all mortgages in- 
sured the same year as their own. In case of 
foreclosure, FHA discharged outstanding 
debts, took over the property, and attempted 
to regain its losses through eventual liquida- 
tion, 

Over the years additional sections were 
added to the National Housing Act, until 
today there are programs for insuring single 
and multifamily housing; ownership and 
rental units; cooperatives and condomin- 
iums; nursing homes and group practice 
facilities; and housing for the elderly and 
experimental housing. Significant new pro- 
grams beginning in 1961 provided subsidized 
home ownership and rentals to lower and 
moderate income families. 

In 1969, FHA had insured over 38 million 
loans exceeding $128 billion in value, and its 
insurance funds contained $1.3 billion to 
provide for future contingencies. 

Small Business Act of 1953—Although a 
number of measures dating to the New Deal 
era had some incidental effect favorable to 
the growth of small businesses, it was not 
until 1953 that Congress gave strong and in- 
stitutionalized support to small business, 
accomplished through the Small Business 
Act of that year. 

The Act created the Small Business Ad- 
ministration as an independent agency of 
government. The Administration was em- 
powered to make direct loans, insure loans, 
and participate in loans to small business 
concerns, and to provide research, tech- 
nical assistance and training to entrepre- 
neurs. The. initial. act was substantially 
augmented by the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, which authorized the 
State and Local Development Corporation 
programs and the incorporation of Small 
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Business Investment Companies. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing powers, the acts au- 
thorized SBA to arrange for small business 
government procurement “set asides.” By 
delegation from the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, SBA also administered an eco- 
nomic opportunity loan program for lower 
income entrepreneurs, 

Since its creation the SBA has been re- 
sponsible for helping thousands of individ- 
uals to become successful small business 
owners, almost all of them of ventures which 
were initially unable to obtain financing 
from private lenders at reasonable rates. 

OEO Special Impact Programs—Though 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 had 
established a number of new programs for 
the elimination of poverty, it did not create 
any program which could serve as a founda- 
tion for starting large-scale, broadly-owned 
economic enterprises in inner cities or de- 
pressed rural areas. Thus tn 1966, under the 
leadership of Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
(D-NY) and Senator Jacob K. Javits (R- 
NY), Title I-D was added to the Economic 
Opportunity Act. 

The purpose of the Title I-D Special Im- 
pact program is to provide financial assist- 
ance for economic and business development 
programs, community development activities 
which create new training and employment 
opportunities, and complementary manpower 
training programs. Special Impact programs 
are required to be of sufficient size and scope 
to have an appreciable impact in the target 
communities in arresting tendencies toward 
dependency, chronic unemployment, and 
rising community tensions. Both low income 
urban areas and rural areas characterized 
by outmigration to such urban areas are eli- 
gible for Special Impact funds. 

Special Impact funds have been used to 
assist community development corporations 
(CDCs), broadly based community organiza- 
tions which work for the economic and social 
development of their neighborhoods. In 1969 


fifteen CDCs received Special Impact sup- 


port, including the Bedford-Stuyvestant 
Restoration Corporation of Brooklyn, the 
prototype project. 

Among the ventures financed through I-D 
funds are a foundry in Harlem, a shopping 
center in Cleveland, a ceramic factory in 
St. Louis, and a feedlot in rural New Mexico. 
For fiscal year 1971 OEO has budgeted $32.2 
million for these programs, 

These are not, of course, the only acts that 
encouraged expanded ownership. There are 
also such acts as the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenancy Act and its successors, which 
created the programs of today’s Farmer's 
Home Administration; the Self-Employed 
Retirement Plan Act, which gave favorable 
tax. treatment to individual retirement 
funds; the tax deduction for home mortgage 
interest, which reduces the cost of home 
ownership; the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, which insure indi- 
vidual savings in banks and thrift institu- 
tions; and the profit sharing trust provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

The success and popularity of expanded 
ownership policies of the past are encourag- 
ing some today to advocate new considera- 
tion for a national] policy of Expanded Own- 
ership—that every American family of work- 
ing age Should have a realistic opportunity 
to acquire the ownership of some meaning- 
ful form of property in a growing national 
economy. Unlike the early days of the repub- 
lic, when property meant only a freehold 
farm, the term now applies to a variety of 
things—a home, a farm, a cooperative or 
condominium apartment, an individual busi- 
ness enterprise, shares in a partnership or 
corporation, membership in a cooperative 
enterprise, vested interest In a profit sharing 
trust or retirement plan, a savings or insur- 
ance equity, etc., which either has an eco- 
nomic, collateral, equity or use value in ob- 
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jective economic terms, or which is subjec- 
tively viewed by the owner as having an im- 
portant symbolic value. Some would extend 
the concept even further, to include per- 
sonal property or even a college or vocational 
education. President Richard Nixon has said 
that “we can fulfill the American dream 
only when each person has a fair chance to 
fulfill his own dreams. This means .. . new 
opportunities for expanded ownership, be- 
cause in order to be secure in their human 
rights, people need access to property rights.” 
Whether the Founding Fathers’ dream of 
an America of freeholders, secure in enlight- 
ened self-government, can be achieved in the 
vastly different America of the 1970s is a 
question that has not yet been fully ex- 
plored. Perhaps statesmen of the coming 
years can provide an answer. 


QUOTATIONS ON EXPANDED OWNERSHIP 


John Adams, 1776, Land Ownership and 
Liberty: “... We may 
the balance of power in a society accom- 
panies the balance of property in land. The 
only possible way, then, of preserving the 
balance of power on the side of equal liberty 
and public virtue, is to make the acquisition 
of land easy to every member of society; to 
make a division of the land into small quan- 
tities, so that the multitude may be pos- 
sessed of landed estates. If the multiude is 
possessed of the balance of real estate, the 
multitude will have the balance of power, and 
in that case the multitude will take care of 
the liberty, virtue, and interest of the multi- 
tude, in all acts of government.” 

In a letter to James Sullivan, May 26, 1776. 

Thomas Jefferson, 1785, On Land Owner- 
ship: “I am conscious that an equal division 
of property is impracticable, but the conse- 
quences of this enormous inequality produc- 
ing so much misery to the bulk of mankind, 
legislators cannot invent too many devices 
for subdividing property, only taking care 
to let their subdivisions go hand in hand with 
the natural affections of the human mind, 
Whenever there are in any country unculti- 
vated lands and unemployed poor, it is clear 
that the laws of property have been so far 
extended as to violate natural right. The 
earth is given as a common stock for man 
to labor and live on. If for the encouragement 
of industry we allow it to be appropriated, 
we must take care that other employment be 
provided to those excluded from the appro- 
priation. If we do not, the fundamental right 
to labor the earth returns to the unem- 
ployed. It is too soon yet in our country to say 
that every man who cannot find employ- 
ment, but who can find uncultivated land, 
shall be at liberty to cultivate it, paying a 
moderate rent. But it is not too soon to pro- 
vide by every possible means that as few as 
possible shall be without a little portion of 
land. The small landholders are the most 
precious part of a state.” 

From a letter to James Madison, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Bishop of Virginia, and Presi- 
dent of William and Mary College, October 
28, 1785. 

James Madison; 1787, Freehold and Liberty. 

“The Freeholders of the country would be 
the safest depositories of Republican liberty. 
In future times a great majority of the people 
will not only be without land, but without 
any other sort of property. These will either 
combine under the influence of their com- 
mon situation; in which case the rights of 
property and the public liberty will not be 
secure in their hands, or, which is more prob- 
able, they will become the tools of opulence 
and ambition; in which case there will be 
equal danger on another side.” 

The Debates in the Federal Convention of 
1787, Galliard Hunt and J. B. Scott, eds., 
International Edition, 1920. 

Daniel Webster, 1820, Property and Free 
Government. 

“The freest government, if it could exist, 
would not be long acceptable, if the tendency 
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of the laws were to create a rapid accumula- 
tion of property in a few hands, and to 
render the great. mass of the population 
dependent and pennyless.»In such a case, 
the popular power must break in upon the 
rights of property, or else the influence of 
property must limit and control the exercise 
of popular power. ... In the nature of 
things, those who have no property, and 
seeing their neighbours possess much more 
than they think them to need, cannot be 
favorable to laws made for the protection of 
property. When this class becomes numerous, 
it grows clamorous. It looks on property as 
its prey and plunder, and is naturally ready, 
at all times, for violence and revolution. It 
would seem, then, to be the part of political 
wisdom to found government on property; 
and to establish such distribution of prop- 
erty, by the laws which regulate its trans- 
mission and alienation, as to interest the 
great majority of society in the protection 
of the government. This is, I imagine, the 
true theory and the actual practice of our 
republican institutions.” 

Address to the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tional. Convention, 1820. 

Thomas Hart Benton, 1826, Tenants and 
Freeholders, 

“Tenantry is unfavorable to freedom: It lays 
the foundation for separate orders in society, 
annihilates the love of country, and weak- 
ens the spirit of independence. The tenant 
has in fact no country, no hearth, no do- 
mestic altar, no household. god. The free- 
holder, on the contrary, is the natural sup- 
porter of a free government, and it should 
be the policy of republics to multiply their 
freeholders, as it is the policy of monarchies 
to multiply tenants, We are a republic, and 
we wish to continue so: then multiply the 
class of freeholders; pass the public lands 
cheaply and easily into the hands of the peo- 
ple; sell, for a reasonable price, to those who 
are able to pay; and give, without price, to 
those who are not. I say give without price, 
to those who are not able to pay; and that 
which is so given, I consider as sold for the 
best of prices; for a price above gold and 
silver; a price which cannot be carried away 
by delinquent officers, nor lost in failing 
banks, nor stolen by thieves, nor squandered 
by an improvident and extravagant adminis- 
tration. It brings a price above rubies—a race 
of virtuous and independent farmers, the 
true supporters of their country, and the 
stock from which its best defenders must be 
drawn.” 

Congressional Globe, 19th Congress, First 
Session (1826), pp. 727-728. 

A Andrew Johnson, 1850, The Homestead 
ct. 

“(The enactment of the Homestead Act) 
would create the strongest tie between the 
citizen and the Government. He would with 
cheerfulness contribute his proportionable 
part of the taxes to defray the expenses of 
the political system under which he lived. 
What a powerful league it would form be- 
tween him and the Government! What a 
great incentive it would be to obey every 
call of duty. At the first summons of the 
clarion note of war, his plough, in fact, 
would be left standing in its half-finished 
furrow, the only plough-horse would be con- 
verted into a warsteed, his scythe and sickle 
would be thrown aside, his whole armor 
buckled on, and with a heart full of valor and 
patriotism, he would with alacrity rush to 
his country’s standard; then, if necessary, 
pursue the enemy even to the water's edge, 
and there, if unyielding, meet him amidst 
the dust of battle and the din of arms, If 
in the struggle he should be outnumbered 
or borne down by superior discipline, in the 
last dread hour of death, how consoling the 
reflection would be, how strengthening to 
the soul: I perish in defending that which is 
right, and a Government that has provided 
a home and an abiding place for my wife 
and for my children.” g 
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Congressional Globe (Appendix) June 20, 
1850, p. 951, 

Abraham Lincoln, 1860, Property and Labor. 

“Property is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable; is a positive good in the world. 
That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich; and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and enterprise. Let not 
him who is houseless pull down the house 
of another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example as- 
suring that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built.” 

Reply to a Committee from the Working- 
man’s Association of New York, March 21, 
1864. 

Theodore Roosevelt, 1909, On Cooperatives. 

“>. . Where farmers are organized coop- 
eratively they not only avail themselves 
much more readily of business opportunities 
and improved methods, but it is found that 
the organizations which bring them together 
in the work of their lives are used also for 
social and intellectual advancement. 

“The cooperative plan is the best plan of 
organization wherever men have the right 
spirit to carry it out. Under this plan any 
business undertaking is managed by a com- 
mittee; every man has one vote and only one 
vote; and everyone gets profits according to 
what he sells or buys or supplies and has a 
moral as well/as a financial value over any 
other plan.” 

Transmittal message to Congress, Report of 
the Country Life Commission 1909. 

Herbert Hoover, 1936, Distribution of 
Property. 

“The party should stand for a constantly 
wider diffusion of property. That is the 
greatest social and economic security that 
can come to free men. It makes free men. 
We want a nation of proprietors, not a state 
of collectivists. That is attained by creating 
a national wealth and income, not by de- 
stroying it. The income and estate taxes 
create an orderly movement to diffuse swol- 
len fortunes more effectively than all the 
quacks...” 

From “An American Platform,” Philadel- 
phia, Pa., May 14, 1936. 


COOPERATIVES 


We supported the cooperative movement 
among farmers. The moyement was still 
young and stubbornly opposed to the com- 
mercial distributors. I believed it to be one 
of the most helpful undertakings, for accord- 
ing to my social theories any organization 
run by citizens for their own welfare is pref- 
erable to the same action by the govern- 
ment, 

Memoirs, 11, p. 110. 

Malcolm X, 1966, Absentee Ownership 

“, ..In Harlem, for instance, all of the 
stores are owned by white people, all of the 
buildings are owned by white people. The 
black people are just there—paying rent, 
buying the groceries, but they don’t own the 
stores, clothing stores, food stores, any kind 
of stores; don’t even own the homes. that 
they live-in. These are all owned by out- 
siders, and for these rundown apartment 
dwellings, the black man in Harlem pays 
more money than the man down in the rich 
Park Avenue section. It costs us more 
money to live in the slums than it costs them 
to live down on Park Avenue, Black people 
in Harlem know this, and that the white 
merchants charge us more money for food in 
Harlem—and it’s the cheap food, the worst 
food; we have to pay more money for it than 
the man has to pay for it downtown, So black 
people know that they're being exploited and 
that their blood is being sucked and they 
see no way out. 

When the thing is finally sparked, the 
white man is not there—he's gone. The mer- 
chant is not there, the landlord is not there, 
the one they consider to be the enemy isn't 
there... S0,. they knock at his property. This 
is what makes them knock down the store 
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windows and set fire to things, and things 
of that sort.” 
Malcolm X Speaks, Edited by George Breit- 
men, Secker & Warburg, London, 1966. 
Walter P. Reuther, 1967, President, United 
Auto Workers. 


THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF OWNERSHIP 


“Profit sharing in the form of stock dis- 
tributions to workers would help to democ- 
ratize the ownership of America's vast cor- 
porate wealth which is today appallingly 
undemocratic and unhealthy. 

“If workers had definite assurance of equi- 
table shares in the profits of the corporations 
that employ them, they would see less need 
to seek an equitable balance between their 
gains and soaring profits through augmented 
increases in basic wage rates. This would be 
a desirable result from the standpoint of 
Stabilization policy because profit sharing 
does not increase costs. Since profits are a 
residual, after all costs have been met, and 
Since their size is not determinable until 
after customers have paid the prices charged 
for the firm's products, profit sharing as such 
cannot be said to have any inflationary im- 
pact upon costs and prices.” 

Testimony before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress on the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report, February 20, 1967. 

Richard Nixon, 1968, Human Rights and 
Property Rights. 

“But in order to have human rights, peo- 
ple need property rights—and never has this 
been more true than in the case of the Ne- 
gro today. In order to enjoy the human 
rights that ought to be his, he has to acquire 
the property rights on which to build. What 
do I mean by property? Many things—but 
essentially, the economic power that comes 
from ownership, and the security and in- 
dependence that come from economic power. 
Rights are never secure unless protected, 
and the best protections for a person’s basic 
rights are those he can erect himself,” 

Bridges to Human Dignity, CBS radio ad- 
dress, April 25, 1968. 


EXPANDED OWNERSHIP 

We must adopt reforms which will expand 
the range of opportunities for all Americans. 
We can fulfill the American dream only 
when each person has a fair chance to ful- 
fill his own dreams. This means equal voting 
rights, equal employment opportunity and 
new opportunities for expanded ownership, 
because in order to be secure in their human 
rights, people need access to property rights. 
State of the Union message, 1970. 


(Published by the Sabre Foundation, 
Box 1114, Fond du Lac, Wis., 54935.) 


THE GENEVA PROTOCOL OF 1925 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, dur- 
ing March of this year the Committee 
on Foreign Relations heard testimony on 
the Geneva protocol of 1925 which the 
President had submitted for the Senate’s 
advice and consent in August of last year. 
It was evident from the hearings that 
most, if not all, the members of the 
committee strongly support the objec- 
tives of the Geneva protocol. Thus, the 
principal point at issue during these 
hearings was not whether the protocol 
should be approved, but whether the 
administration’s restrictive interpreta- 
tion of the protocol would undermine 
its effectiveness. 

It was the contention of administra- 
tion witnesses that the protocol does 
not prohibit the use of tear gas and 
chemical herbicides, On the other hand, 
most of the private witnesses who ap- 
peared pointed out that this interpreta- 
tion is contrary to the views of the vast 
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majority of the present parties to the 
protocol. Furthermore, those who took 
that view advanced compelling argu- 
ments to support the proposition that 
it is clearly in the self-interest of the 
United States to strengthen existing bar- 
riers against the use of any chemical and 
biological weapons. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that, although the committee received 
testimony from every individual or group 
expressing an interest in the protocol, 
not a single one of these witnesses shared 
the administration’s view that it would 
serve U.S. interests to retain the option 
to use tear gas and chemical herbicides 
in future wars. There was widespread 
agreement that such a policy on the part 
of the United States would encourage 
other nations to develop their capabili- 
ties to use such weapons and might lead 
to a general erosion of the protocol’s 
present effectiveness. 

At the conclusion of the hearings many 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee felt that the questions which 
had been raised regarding the desirability 
of the administration’s interpretation of 
the protocol were of sufficient impor- 
tance to merit their further serious con- 
sideration within the executive branch. 
In addition, the committee learned in 
the course of the hearings that extensive 
studies are currently underway within 
the executive branch and the scientific 
community designed to provide addi- 
tional information regarding the utility 
and the effects of tear gas and herbi- 
cides based on their past and present use 
in Vietnam. It is the view of many mem- 
bers of the committee that the results 
of these studies should be known before 
any binding decisions are made by the 
U.S. Government regarding the future 
use of these weapons. 

Accordingly, as a preliminary to fur- 
ther committee consideration of the pro- 
tocol, the committee asked me to write 
to the President and to inform him of 
the considerations which I have just 
noted. Underlying the decision to send 
this letter is a desire on the part of many 
committee members to see the Senate en- 
dorse the protocol with an interpretation 
which would enhance its effectiveness 
and thereby contribute to the future se- 
curity of the United States. 

On April 15, I wrote to the President 
along the lines suggested by the com- 
mittee. My letter was acknowledged but 
to date I have not received a substantive 
reply. In order to apprise the Senate 
of the status of the committee’s consid- 
eration of the protocol, I ask unanimous 
consent that my letter to the President 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks, 

On previous occasions I have com- 
mended other constructive steps which 
the President has already taken in re- 
vising U.S. policy with regard to chem- 
ical and biological weapons. Many of us 
believe that it is now both desirable and 
possible for the President and the Sen- 
ate, to act together to strengthen the 
restraints against future chemical and 
biological warfare by ratifying the 
Geneva protocol on the basis of the same 
comprehensive interpretation already 
adopted by most nations of the world. 
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I am hopeful that the administration 
may yet indicate a willingness to re- 
examine its interpretation of the 
Geneva protocol. During its hearings the 
Foreign Relations Committee was told, 
in effect, that the President would not 
accept any modification by the Senate 
of that interpretation. In my view it 
would be much better if the Senate were 
able to approach the question of advice 
and consent to this protocol on a more 
constructive basis than the administra- 
tion’s present take-it-or-leave-it for- 
mula. To proceed with further consider- 
ation of the protocol on that basis 
would seem to expose it to a needlessly 
uncertain fate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: The Committee on 
Foreign Relations has recently completed 
hearings on the Geneva Protocol of 1925 
which you submitted to the Senate on Au- 
gust 19, 1970. At its last business meet- 
ing the Committee discussed the testimony 
which had been heard and reviewed the 
possible courses of action open to it. The 
Members decided that before the Committee 
gave further consideration to the Protocol 
I should privately communicate to you cer- 
tain views which many of us now hold con- 
cerning United States adherence to the Pro- 
tocol. 

At the outset let me express the Commit- 
tee’s strong approval of the initiatives which 
you have already taken in revising U.S. pol- 
icy with regard to chemical and biological 
weapons. Your decisions to renounce alto- 
gether biological and toxin warfare, as well 
as the first use of lethal and incapacitating 
chemical weapons, were a major contribu- 
tion toward a more secure future for man- 
kind. All of us appreciate the difficulties 
which confronted you in taking these steps 
and in deciding to resubmit the Geneva Pro- 
tocol to the Senate. 

There is no question of the Committee's 
strong support for the objectives of the Ge- 
neva Protocol. Indeed it is because we at- 
tach such great importance to the Protocol 
that many of us are reluctant to proceed 
further toward its ratification on the basis 
of the understandings and interpretations 
which have been attached to it by the Sec- 
retary of State. 

I believe it accurate to say that when our 
hearings began few of the Members had firm 
views on the question of tear gas and herbi- 
cides. Having heard a number of expert wit- 
nesses on all aspects of the Protocol many 
Members now consider that it would be in 
the interest of the United States to ratify 
the Protocol without restrictive understand- 
ings, or, if that is not possible at this time, 
to postpone further action on the Protocol 
until it is. 

The Secretary of State’s position on tear 
gas and herbicides appears to rest primarily 
on the grounds that the Protocol was not 
intended to prohibit their use. Having heard 
the legal testimony on both sides of this 
issue, many Committee Members conclude 
that an adequate legal argument can be 

| made either for or against that interpreta- 
tion. Given the Protocol’s acknowledged am- 
biguity, we tend to agree with the view 
expressed in testimony by Mr, George Bunn, 
former General Counsel of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, who said that “any 
future interpretation of the Protocol should 
depend less on the negotiating history than 
on a realistic appraisal of the pros and cons 
—amilitary, diplomatic and arms control—of 
the use of these agents in the future.” 
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In this connection, we note that the use 
of herbicides in Vietnam is now being dis- 
continued. It would appear that their actual 
utility in Vietnam has been marginal and 
that the crop destruction program may well 
have been counterproductive. Furthermore, 
the more we learn about the impact of the 
herbicide warfare on the ecology of Vietnam, 
the more disturbing are its implications for 
the future. As Dr. Arthur W. Galston, an 
eminent biologist from Yale, reminded the 
Committee, “If man makes conditions un- 
suitable for vegetation on this earth, he 
thereby makes conditions unsuitable for his 
own existence.” 

Testimony on the question of tear gas 
also raised considerable doubt in the minds 
of many Members as to the desirability of 
its future use in war by the United States. 
Dr. Matthew Meselson of Harvard, who testi- 
fied before the Commitee and who has made 
& careful study of the military use of tear 
gas, presented the following conclusions: 

1. The military value of riot gas is very 
low. 

2. Our overriding security interest in the 
area of chemical and biological weapons is 
to prevent the proliferation and use of bio- 
logical and lethal chemical weapons. 

3. Our use of riot gas in war runs directly 
counter to this fundamental interest. 

Dr. Meselson’s view coincides closely with 
that expressed by another highly qualified 
witness, Dr. Donald G. Brennan of the Hud- 
son Institute, a military strategist who last 
testified before the Committee in support of 
the Safeguard Anti-Ballistic Missile System. 
After a skeptical critique of many of the 
familiar arguments against tear gas and her- 
bicides, Dr. Brennan concluded that the 
military cost of giving up tear gas and her- 
bicides appeared relatively low and that the 
United States position could therefore prop- 
erly “be dominated by ‘decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind’ and accept the 
interpretation that the Protocol embraces 
harrassing agents and herbicides.” 

The latter point leads to another con- 
sideration which troubles many Members 
of the Committee. This is the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of the nations of 
the world already agree, as evidenced by an 
80-3 vote in the U.N. General Assembly, that 
tear gas and herbicides should be prohibited 
under the Geneva Protocol. If, at this late 
date the United States adheres to the Pro- 
tocol but in so doing places its weight be- 
hind a restrictive interpretation, this can- 
not help but weaken the effect of the Pro- 
tocol. The Committee finds it difficult to 
believe there would -be any positive moral 
force to our becoming a party to the Pro- 
tocol only on condition that we reserve the 
right to keep on doing as we wish despite the 
fact that most other nations believe it un- 
desirable. Furthermore, I sense a reluctance 
on the part of Committee members to give 
advice and consent to an international agree- 
ment in the face of a virtual certainty that 
our interpretation will be challenged or re- 
jected. It will not suffice, as the Secretary of 
State suggested, to ratify now, and work out 
the problems later. 

We believe that these arguments are, of 
themselves, sufficiently compelling to war- 
rant the Committee's request that you give 
further consideration to the tear gas and 
herbicide question. In addition, as you know, 
there are now several studies in progress on 
the use of tear gas and herbicides in Viet- 
nam, including one requested by you as a 
basis for examining the implications and 
consequences for U.S. policy of their future 
use in war. It seems to us that all of these 
studies, but in particular the latter, should 
be available before any final action is taken 
with regard -to ratification of the Protocol. 

Although we would agree that the Protocol 
should long ago have been ratified by the 
United States, it is perhaps unfortunate that 
it comes before the Senate at a time when 
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the United States is at war and actively em- 
ploying chemical weapons which most na- 
tions consider to be prohibited by the Proto- 
col. Possibly by the time the results of these 
additional studies are available the war in 
Indochina will be ended, or at least the level 
of conflict there will have been reduced to a 
point where our further use of either tear 
gas or herbicides will be unnecessary. This 
alone would make it easier for all concerned 
to make a dispassionate assessment of the 
issues involved. 

As a practical matter I have considerable 
doubt that the Protocol could now receive 
the advice and consent of the Senate on the 
terms laid down by the Secretary of State, 
i.e., that you might not ratify the Protocol if 
the proposed understandings are modified by 
action of the Senate. At present the prospects 
for the Protocol are clouded by strongly held 
views on both sides and I personally would 
not wish to see it risked a second time under 
such circumstances. The Committee asks 
therefore that the question of the interpre- 
tation of the Protocol be reexamined con- 
sidering whether the need to hold open the 
option to use tear gas and herbicides is in- 
deed so great that it outweighs the long-term 
advantages to the United States of strength- 
ening existing barriers against chemical war- 
fare by means of ratification of the Protocol 
without restrictive interpretations, If the Ad- 
ministration were to take the longer and 
broader view of our own interests, I cannot 
imagine any serious Opposition to that deci- 
sion, either here at home or abroad On the 
contrary, I personally believe that were you 
to take this initiative your action would be 
regarded as truly courageous and possessed 
of real moral force. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 


MINIMUM WAGE OF “$1.60 AN HOUR 
IS OUT OF DATE,” EDITORIALIZES 
THE BERGEN RECORD 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, recent- 
ly an editorial in the Bergen Record con- 
cisely explored my proposal to increase 
the minimum wage from $1.60 to $2.25 in 
two steps. In addition to recognizing 
that “$1.60 an hour is out of date,” the 
editorial warns all of us not to succumb 
to groundless, dire predictions. To quote 
the editorial: 

There are critics who will say increasing 
the minimum wage will be self-defeating, 
driving from the market place a host of 
smaller and marginal businesses, These are 
the persons who objected to $1.00 an hour 
as a minimum wage and their dire predic- 
tions have not come true. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire text of the editorial 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINIMUM $1.60 AN Hour Is Our or DATE 

Sen. Harrison Williams of New Jersey finds 
himself almost on the same side of an issue 
as President Nixon. Sen. Williams is intro- 
ducing legislation to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and one of his purposes is to 
raise the minimum wage to $2.25 an hour. 

Speaking before the Republican Governor's 
Conference in Williamsburg. Va., last 
month President Nixon made a pitch for his 
welfare reform program by pointing out that 
& person on welfare can often have a higher 
income than his neighbor who holds a low- 
paying job. Mr. Nixon said this is corrosive, 
creating bitterness among the underemploy- 
ed and a resignation that leads many eventu- 
ally to the welfare rolls. 
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Mr. Williams has another motive, although 
his thrust is the same as the President's. Sen. 
Williams would like to restore dignity to the 
working poor by increasing the minimum 
wage to a level that will at least try to pro- 
vide families with the means of obtaining 
the basic necessities of life. You don’t have 
to be daily watcher of the cost of living index 
to recognize that the present present federal 
minimum wage of $1.60 hardly does this. 

Sen, Williams adds several other Improve- 
ments to the FLSA legislation. One would 
extend coverage to an additional 13 million 
workers, including federal, state, and local 
government workers, domestics, and em- 
ployes of small retail and service establish- 
ments. Another calls for equal pay for men 
and women in executive, administrative, and 
professional occupations. Strangely enough, 
though equal pay for men and women was 
a provision in the 1966 FLSA bills, the top 
posts in business and industry were excluded 
from its provisions, 

There are critics who will say increasing 
the minimum wage will be self-defeating, 
driving from the marketplace & host of 
smaller and marginal businesses. These are 
the persons who objected to $1 an hour as a 
minimum wage, and their dire predictions 
have not come true. It would not be too 
wrong to say that any business that can 
exist only by underpaying the people it em- 
ploys does not deserve to exist. 


FREDDIE STEINMARK 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, June 6, a fine young man died 
of cancer at the age of 22. He was Fred- 
die Steinmark, son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Steinmark of Wheat Ridge, Colo. Freddie 
is known to sports enthuiasts through- 
out this country for his performance on 
the 1969-70 University of Texas Long- 
horns football team, a performance 
climaxed by his play at defensive back 
in the Texas/Arkansas national cham- 
pionship game that season. 

However, perhaps he is better known 
for the 17-month battle he waged 
against cancer, a battle which was an 
inspiration to all who followed it. Fred- 
die never gave up. After the amputation 
of his leg, he mastered golf and water 
skiing and other challenges. Perhaps the 
words of coach Darrell Royal best de- 
scribe the way his associates felt about 
Freddie: 

I suspicioned he had 160 pounds of heart. 
My suspicion was correct. 

Mr. President, an article from the Dal- 
las Times-Herald, appearing in this 
morning’s Washington Post recounts 
most effectively the last 17 months of 
Freddie Steinmark’s life. Because the life 
of this young Coloradan can serve as an 
example for us all, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “What an Athlete 
Was Supposed to Do,” be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREDDIE STEINMARK’s Last 17 MONTHS: 
“WHAT AN ATHLETE Was SUPPOSED To Do” 
(By Blackie Sherrod) 

DALLAS, June 7.—Six months after they 
took the left leg of Freddie Steinmark, he re- 
turned to the Houston tumor clinic for an- 
other of his nerve-wracking checkups. 

The little Texas safety had to do this every 
three months, as do all victims of osteogenic 
sarcoma. He underwent blood tests and X- 
rays to determine if the dread malignancy 
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might appear in other parts of his strong, 
young body. 

For several nights preceding his trips to 
M. D. Anderson Hospital, Freddie would stare 
at the ceiling. He knew the odds. He prayed 
for a miracle. 

“They told me not to worry, but that’s easy 
for them to say,” Freddie said. “They're the 
ones taking the X-rays, not the one getting 
them.” 

When Freddie would get a clean report, he 
would return joyously to the Texas campus 
and throw himself into another project: with 
fierce energy. He took up golf, balancing him- 
self on one leg while he swung. 

He learned to water ski. He went religiously 
to the Longhorn weight room to build up the 
the rest of his body, as if muscle could hold 
off any return invasion of cancer cells. He 
worked his grades back to a B average. He 
made speeches and appearances. 

He wanted feverish activity to keep his 
mind occupied, so it wouldn’t wander back 
to the calendar and the date of his next trip 
to Houston, 

Last July a couple of blurs showed up on 
X-rays of Freddie’s lungs. It could be one of 
several things, the doctors told Freddie, we'll 
watch it close. A bit later, they told Freddie 
he would have to start a series of chemo- 
therapy treatments. He didn’t change expres- 
sion. But he guarded the news as if it were 
the atomic secret. He wanted no one to know. 

It was almost as if Freddie thought the 
treatments were a sign of personal weakness. 
The news might bring pity from his team- 
mates and friends and above all, he didn't 
want that. 

The chemo-therapy consisted of six days of 
shots that, hopefully, would kill or arrest any 
fast-growing cancer cells. They make the pa- 
tient frightfully nauseous. But he masked 
the trips and treatments from all save a pre- 
cious few. Scott Henderson, the linebacker 
and Freddie's apartment mate, knew, but he 
respected the confidence. 

One possible side effect of chemo-therapy 
shots is the loss of hair. Freddie had a long 
thick black mane and he was proud of it. 
His teammates teasingly accused him of being 
a hippie. “Okay, you guys,” he said, “I'm 
gonna help coach the freshmen defensive 
backs and just to show you how seriously 
I'm taking this job, I'll get rid of the hippie 
image. I'll get rid of all this hair. As a matter 
of fact, I'll just shave it all off to show you 
I’m not kidding.” 

So the Texas squad had a little ceremony 
in the locker room and they all laughed and 
cheered as Bobby Wuensch shaved off the 
Steinmark hair. His teammates didn’t realize 
he dreamed up this little act to hide the 
fact he was taking treatments that made 
his hair fall out. 

He kept his head shaved. 

Rick Troberman took note of the bald 
head and the missing leg and applied the 
nickname “Pirate.” 

Freddie went along with the gag. 

He had his ear pierced and wore a gold 
ring in it for awhile. 

He shared his worry and concern with no 
one. 

But sometimes when you were in a conver- 
sation with Freddie, he would be staring at 
you vacantly with those enormous black eyes 
and there would be a silence, and he would 
say, “Excuse me, I guess I wasn't listening. 
What did you say?” 

To the last, Freddie refused to accept the 
idea that the cancer had caught up with him 
and finally dragged him down. 

When he was hospitalized this last time 
in M. D, Anderson, he believed—at least out- 
wardly—that he was there to have some 
fluid removed from his body. When his 
priest from Austin, Father Fred Bomar, 
walked quietly into Room 514W and sat 
down, Freddie looked at him narrowly. 

“Have you got some business in Houston, 
Father?’ ‘he said. £ 
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The priest said no, he just came down for 
@ visit. 

“Do you know something I don’t know?” 
asked Freddie. 

The priest said no. 

His friends thought it was rather a mira- 
cle, Freddie having played regularly on a 
national championship team with the tumor 
already gnawing at his leg, and had sur- 
vived the amputation and returned to active 
life, to move back into society, to tell peo- 
ple how he felt, to squeeze another 17 
months out of precious life. 

Freddie didn't think it was a miracle; it 
was what an athlete was supposed to do and 
now that same fierce competition kept him 
hanging on for days, maybe weeks, after 
the average person would have let go. 

Doctors walked out of his room with tears 
in their eyes. 

A week ago, I visited the room. 

The shades were drawn. A television set 
suspended from the ceiling with the volume 
off, flickered lifelessly with a soap opera. 

There was a skinny couch with bedpillows 
along one wall, where Freddie’s mother, 
Gloria, and his girl friend, Linda Wheeler, 
spent each day and his father spent each 
night. 

A vigil candle on a table burned 24 hours 
a day. 

Preddie was a gaunt shadow and his voice 
was about gone and I had to bend close to 
hear him whisper, “I'm getting better.” 

Freddie has written a book about his ex- 
periences, It will be published this fall. The 
editor noticed after Freddie was hospitalized 
that he had not made a dedication of the 
book and he asked to whom Freddie wanted 
to dedicate his story. 

Freddie said to the Lord, who had been 
so good to him. 


THE JOSEPH HIRSHHORN MUSEUM 
AND SCULPTURE GARDEN 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in recent 
months there has been renewed contro- 
versy about the construction of the 
Joseph Hirshhorn Museum and Sculp- 
ture Garden, which will take its place 
among the other Smithsonian museums 
of art, history, and science along the 
Mall. Several of my colleagues have 
placed in the Recorp columns attacking 
this project. These columns have missed 
the great purpose of this museum, which 
is to make available to the 13 million 
Americans who visit the Mall each year 
a great and growing collection of con- 
temporary art. Recently, Mr. Donald 
Sanders of the Associated Press wrote a 
fine article describing the collection and 
analyzing the artificial controversy which 
has been created by its illwishers. This 
objective and balanced article puts this 
matter in proper perspective, and I think 
will be interesting to my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I am happy to note that 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion and the Commission of Fine Arts 
have approved a design which will relo- 
cate the Sculpture Garden in a tree panel 
along the Mall. Under this new design 
the Sculpture Garden will no longer 
transverse the grass center strip of the 


Mall. Thus, the new design will meet ob- 
jections which have been raised to the 


location of the Sculpture Garden. I be- 
lieve it is time now for this great project 
to go forward to completion in late 
1972, so that at an early date Americans 
visiting Washington will be able to visit 
this great museum of art and sculpture. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
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of Mr. Sanders’ article which appeared 
in- the Baltimore Sun of May 2, 1971, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE HULLABALOO ABOUT THE HIRSHHORN 
MUSEUM 
(By Donald Sanders) 

Nearly five years after multimillionaire 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn offered his modern art 
collection valued at $25 million to $50 mil- 
lion or more to the American people, some 
members of Congress are trying to delay 
delivery. 

There has even been talk of rejecting the 
gift. 

But construction is proceeding toward a 
September 1972 target date for completion of 
the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden on the Washington Mall. 

Specifically, construction is proceeding on 
the museum. The adjoining sculpture gar- 
den is being held in abeyance while the 
government makes a final decision about its 
placement and size. 

As originally designed, the garden would 
have been a walled courtyard in a trench- 
like depression, two football fields long, cut- 
ting across the grand sweep of the Mall mid- 
way between the Capitol and the Washing- 
ton Monument. 

Critics cried that it would deface the Mall, 
so familiar to millions of tourists, and that 
is the issue that has generated the most heat. 


INSTANT MAJOR MUSEUM 


Voices have been raised in the House and 
Senate for a thorough new investigation of 
the Hirshhorn project, but it appears im- 
probable that Congress will block the gift 
of the world’s largest private collection of 
modern art to the United States. 

When the museum opens, said the mag- 
azine Art in America. “it will be what might 
be termed an instant major museum.” 

The collection of the Latvian-born, 71- 
year-old mining magnate and speculator 
contains 7,000 pieces—5,000 paintings and 
2,000 sculptures. 

It was on May 17, 1966, that President 
Johnson announced that Mr, Hirshhorn had 
offered his-collection to the United States 
subject. to certain conditions, s 

This was hailed as a great coup. There had 
been overtures of varying attractiveness from 
the British government, from Israel, Rome, 
Florence, Los Angeles, Baltimore and the 
State University of New York: 

The White House ‘had been wooing Mr. 
Hirshhorn for, months. Lady Bird Johnson 
had- visited his estate at Greenwich, Conn., 
to put in a good word, but S. Dillon Ripley, 
secretary of -the Smithsonian Institution, 
probably was the first official to approach 
Mr. Hirshhorn. i 

GAPS IN SMITHSONIAN 


When. he. became the Smithsonian’s chief 
executive in 1964, Mr. Ripley said in an inter- 
view, he found a couple of serious gaps in 
the world’s biggest museum complex: its 
library facilities and its art. 

“The art business started out with noble 
intentions, but then it wiggled and waggled 
either through neglect or lack of money,” 
he said, 

More than 25 years earlier Congress had 
passed legislation establishing the National 
Collect of Fine Arts and stipulating that it 
should be housed in a museum on the Mall. 
The idea, Mr. Ripley said, was that this would 
be a place of “ferment and full of contem- 
porary trends” while the National Gallery of 
Art house the old masterpieces. 

“The only way to remedy 30 years of neglect 
since 1937 was to find collectors, or prefer- 
ably one collector, willing to donate art to 
fill the gap,” he said, “and there was only 
one”—Mr. Hirshhorn: 
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The 1966 act empowering the Smithsonian 
to accept the collection and authorizing the 
museum passed both branches of Congress 
without a dissenting vote. Critics now say 
there was inadequate examination. 

The bill authorized $15 million for design 
and construction of the Hirshhorn museum 
as a free public facility. This met Mr. Hirsh- 
horn’s major conditions—that the project 
should bear his name and that the govern- 
ment should build and maintain it. 


THE ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 


Few questions were raised about the Con- 
gressional action until last year, when a 
House Administration subcommittee held 
hearings. 

These and subsequent inquiries by indi- 
vidual members of Congress have turned up 
these arguments pro and con; 

The Name: 

Con—No one except Washington and Lin- 
coln should be memorialized on the Mall. 

Pro—There are precedents honoring others. 

The Donor: 

Con—Mr. Hirshhorn has had several 
brushes with Canadian law. 

Pro—These incidents took place a quarter 
of a century ago and are no reason to reject 
such a gift. 

The Art: 

Con—The collection, representing the taste 
of one man, is capricious and has major gaps. 

Pro—No one seriously questions that the 
modern sculpture section, international in 
scope, is the most important in the world. 
Experts agree that the collection of Twentieth 
Century American painting, while it has 
gaps, is of extremely high quality. 

$15 MILLION PROJECT 

The Cost: 

Con—The project will cost more than the 
$15 million Congress authorized. 

Pro—Mr. Hirshhorn has pledged $1 million 
to meet inflated building costs. The whole 
project will cost less than a $20-million wing 
to be added to the National Gallery of Art. 

The Contractor: 

Con—The Piracci Construction Co., of 
Baltimore, was allowed to increase its low 
bid by $754,375 and was awarded ‘the con- 
tract.even though its president, Dominic A. 
Piracci, Sr., has been convicted of fraud and 
payoffs to a union official. 

Pro—The increase was allowed because. of 
a, clerical error in the original; even so, the 
Piracci bid was the lowest submitted. Mr. 
Piracci has stepped out as president. 


“GIGANTIC GUN TURRET” 


The Building: 

Con—The design of the museum, a four- 
story cylindrical structure 60 feet high and 
231 feet in diameter, is out of keeping on the 
Mall. “A gigantic gun turret,” one critic 
called it. 

Pro—The result will be far less offensive 
than such structures as the Rayburn House 
Office Building, and the red brick and stone 
spires of the old Smithsonian buildings. 

The Garden: 

Con—The sculpture trench, even though 
sunken, will deface the Mall, since some of 
the massive pieces will protrude above the 
three-foot wall surrounding it. 

Pro—A change in design, with the garden 
running lengthwise on the Mall rather than 
across it, a bit smaller and lined with trees, 
will meet this objection. 

The Smithsonian and architect Gordon 
Bunshaft redesigned the garden after Rep. 
Frank Thompson, Jr. (D., N.J.), who pre- 
sided at the July hearings, introduced a bill 
to forbid construction as planned. 

Of the new design, Mr, Thompson said, 
“I’m not committed to it, but I’m better 
satisfied. The important thing now is to get 
the collection here,” 

Mr. Thompson says he will not press his 
bill, but other members of Congress remain 


opposed. 
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Sen. James Allen (D., Ala.) maintains that 
all work on the project should be halted 
pending hearings by his Senate investiga- 
tions subcommittee, and Rep. Fred Schwen- 
gle (Rep., Iowa) is pushing for new hearings 
in the House. 

CRITIC FROM CLEVELAND 


When Mr. Thompson’s subcommittee 
delved into the subject, only one critic of 
the collection’s quality was heard. 

Dr. Sherman Lee, director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, had written to Lady Bird 
Johnson in May 1966: “Anyone who knows 
the contents of the collection knows of its 
personal and quixotic nature .. . Tempting 
as the publicized statistics may be, there is 
no substitute for a searching examination of 
the individual pieces ... Quantity is not 
synonymous with quality.” 

When he testified last July, however, Dr. 
Lee objected primarily to the sunken garden 
across the Mall. As for the Hirshhorn gift, 
he said: “It has a marvelous sculpture col- 
lection. It has some very good paintings, but 
I don't think the painting collection is nearly 
as fine as the sculpture collection.” 

Abram Lerner, Mr. Hirshhorn’s curator 
since 1955 and already designated director of 
the new museum, testified that Dr. Lee never 
saw the collection. Much of it is displayed 
on four acres of Hirshhorn’s estate, but the 
bulk of the paintings are in a warehouse on 
West 21st street in New York. 

Critic Lee spoke of tempting statistics, and 
curator Lerner recited some of them. 

The sculpture includes 15 works by Thomas 
Eakins, 21 by Matisse, 17 by Rodin, 22 by 
Degas, 10 by Calder, 13 by Picasso, 43 by 
Daumier, 22 by Giacometti, 53 by Henry 
Moore and 22 by Dayid Smith. 

The painting collection starts generally 
with Winslow Homer and Eakins. There are 
11 by Charles Demuth, 13 by William Merritt 
Chase, 9 by John Sloan, 5 by Edward Hop- 
per, 12 by Childe Hassam, 194 by Louis 
Eilshemium, 27 by Arshille Gorky, 43 by 
Willem de Kooning; 60 by Milton. Avery, 12 
by Walt Kuhn, 14 by Kenneth Noland and 9 
by John Marin. 

OF NO IMPORTANCE 


The Smithsonian has estimated the value 
of the collection at $25 million to $50 mil- 
lion. Mr. Hirshhorn puts it somewhat higher, 
as would be to his advantage for tax pur- 
poses. 

“The collection. cost me, I'd say, about $19 
million,” he told an interviewer several years 
ago. “I’ve spent a million or more yearly since 
1950. I'd guess the stuff is worth about $65 
million today, but that’s of no importance.” 

One critic of giving the Hirshhorn name a 
spot on the Mall cites the original L’Enfant 
Plan for the capital city that suggested 
statues and the like “to perpetiuate ... the 
memory of such individuals whose counsels 
or military achievements were conspicious in 
giving liberty and independence to this coun- 
try.” 

James Smithson hardly fits that standard. 
A British scientist, he never visited the 
United States. On his death in 1829, he willed 
$550,000 to this government to establish the 
Smithsonian. One part of the complex is the 
Freer Gallery of Art, named for its donor, 
Charles Lang Freer, a Detroit collector of 
oriental art. 

Above and beyond this issue are Mr. Hirsh- 
horn’s brushes with Canadian law. The On- 
tario Securities Commission found that he 
manipulated the price of some gold mine 
stock in 1904, but held this was not a viola- 
tion of law because there was no conspiracy. 

In 1945, Mr. Hirshhorn pleaded gullty to 
attempting to take $15,000 in Canadian cash 
out of the country without a license. He was 
fined $3,500. Later that year he pleaded guilty 
to selling securities without a license and 


was fined $5,000. 
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MILLIONAIRE BEFORE 30 

Mr. Ripley told the Thompson subcommit- 
tee: “We have been informed that the Presi- 
dent does not accept collections for the 
United States without suitable inquiry. We 
were also informed that ... an inquiry was 
made as to the character and so on of the 
donor,” 

He told an interviewer the investigation 
showed no culpability on Mr. Hirshhorn's 

art. 
A It was. in Canada that Mr. Hirshhorn 
amassed much of his fortune, estimated at 
$100 million or more. 

Joseph Herman Hirshhorn was born in 
Mitau, Latvia, on August 11, 1899, the 12th 
of 13 children. His merchant father died when 
he was an infant and his mother, Amelia, 
emigrated to Brooklyn. 

He left school at 12, sold newspapers, 
worked in a jewelry store and as messenger 
on the New York Curb Market, later to be- 
come the American Stock Exchange. He 
charted stocks, saved $225, set himself up as 
a broker and made $168,000 in his first year. 
He had his first $1 million long before he 
was 30. 

In the early Thirties he transferred opera- 
tions to Canada where he added to his for- 
tune through gold and uranium mining. 

Mr. Hirshhorn’s great obsession has been 
his art, of which he often buys five or six 
works at a time. But he insists he will hold 
none of them back, that they will all go to 
Washington. 

“Hell, we'll have a place down there and 
I'll be able to go see them like anyone else,” 
he said. 


EARLY RETIREMENT OF AIR 
TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on May 19 
I introduced in the Senate legislation 
aimed at resolving one of the Federal 
Government’s pressing employee prob- 
lems. The bill (S. 1904) has as one of 
its primary purposes the provision’ for 
early retirement of air traffic control- 
lers. As Senators may. remember, this 
body approved early retirement legisla- 
tion last year, although that bill died at 
the close of the 91st Congress for lack 
of action in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The legislation I have proposed uti- 
lizes the same formula for establishing 
retirement credit on the part of air traf- 
fic control personnel as we approved last 
year. This is the same formula, recom- 
mended by the Air Traffic Controller Ca- 
reer Committee appointed in 1969 by 
Secretary of Transportation Volpe and 
headed by Dr. John J. Corson. 

As Senators are aware, the air traf- 
fic controllers career field has been & 
point of major controversy in recent 
years. Indeed, the Corson Committee re- 
ported that it found employee-manage- 
ment relations within the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration to be in “a state of 
extensive disarray” and reported fur- 
ther that, “members of this committee 
have previously observed a situation in 
which there is as much mutual resent- 
ment and antagonism between manage- 
ment and its employees.” 

Those strong words were used to de- 
scribe a condition which a good deal of 
evidence now suggests is improving. 

My bill is an effort to facilitate the im- 
provement of these conditions and to deal 
with some underlying problems which 
result from the very stressful nature of 
the controller’s work. A number of 
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studies, both here and abroad, have been 
made on these men, and, I might add, 
women, for there are some competent 
women inyolved in this important field. 
The evidence is overwhelming that the 
stresses of the job account for a high 
incidence of medical problems, including 
ulcers, heart disease and hypertension, 
as well as other personal problems. 

Mr. President, the Department of 
Transportation has submitted its own 
proposals, for legislation for the control- 
lers. Generally, theirs is a good proposal, 
and aims at the same areas of concern 
targeted in the bill which I introduced 
here last month and which was put for- 
ward, with a few minor changes, in the 
House of Representatives last week. 
There are, however, some significant dif- 
ferences. For one, the administration 
bill did not follow the recommendations 
of the Corson Committee on early re- 
tirement, as my bill does in proposing 
that a controller with 10 or more years 
of service in that career be credited with 
1.4 years of service for each year spent 
in controlling and separating air traffic. 

The bill which I have proposed also 
recognizes the medical problems earlier 
alluded to by providing for extended sick 
leave where applicable, as did the meas- 
ure the Senate passed in 1970. 

Finally, S. 1904 provides for a system 
of review and appeal from the decisions 
of the Secretary with regard to con- 
trollers who are subject to retraining, in- 
voluntary retirement or reassignment for 
either their own good or the good of the 
service. 

The complete lack of appeal provisions 
séemed to me to represent a major 
weakness in the DOT proposal, particu- 
larly in view of the clearly defined his- 
tory of friction and antagonism within 
the FAA. 

There’ is, however, no difference be- 
tween these proposals and S. 1904 with 
regard to the establishment of a system 
providing for the training of controllers 
who can be expected to “burn out” and 
lose proficiency at a relatively early age. 
Both incorporate provisions for second- 
career training, as well as provisions to 
help insure the maintenance of a young 
and able controller corps. A. maximum 
entrance age for controller would be 
authorized under this legislation, and 
while the specific age is not included the 
likelihood is that age 30 would be estab- 
lished as the normal ceiling for begin- 
ning an ATC career and 36 as the top 
ceiling for those with prior applicable 
experience. The bill also provides for 
mandatory retirement at an earlier age, 
56 in most instances and 60 for those 
retained because of exceptional skills 
and experience. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service will before long 
conyene hearings on this topic of air 
traffic controllers career legislation in 
order that this highly essential and. com- 
plex area of concern can be stabilized in 
the best interest of the employees, the 
Government, and, of course, the public, 
which day after day puts its trust and 
safety in the hands of the men who man 
the air traffic control towers, centers, and 
approach contro] facilities across the 
country. 
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THE DECLINE OF CITY SERVICES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, we 
are a privately rich and publicly poor 
Nation today. We continue to add cars 
to our households while our cities are 
running out of money to repair the 
streets, maintain the traffic systems, or 
clean up the pollution created by them. 

We continue to add televisions, air 
conditioners, and other electric ap- 
pliances to our households only to be told 
with increasing regularity to stop using 
them in order to conserve electricity. 

We continue to overflow our garbage 
cans with trash and other solid wastes in 
such increasing amounts that our cities 
find it more costly to pick up and more 
difficult to dispose of. 

We have permitted our center cities to 
become service centers for businessmen, 
but not job or living centers for workers. 
By our neglect of these cities, we have 
permitted them to become social prisons 
for the poor, the old, the black, the mi- 
grant, and the immigrant. 

Nearly ‘one-half the Nation’s black 
population today is concentrated in 50 
cities, with one-third concentrated now 
in just 15 cities. Six of these cities now 
have a black majority and eight others 
have a population that is 40 percent or 
more black. It also should be noted that 
a recent U.S. census report indicated 
that 24 percent of all black families and 
41 percent.of unrelated black individuals 
now living in our central cities are now 
below the poverty line. The city of New 
York has experienced a phenomenal in- 
crease of 579,000 in its black population 
within the last 10 years, raising the total 
black .population to 1.7 million, with its 
proportion of the. city’s total population 
moving from 14 to 21 percent during that 
period: 

We also see the tax base of suburbia 
expanded while that of the center city is 
depreciated by abandoned buildings, 
slum housing, and loss of industry. The 
deterioration of city services follows. 
And, as such services begin to break 
down, further flight from the city is 
encouraged. 

This chain must be broken. Cities must 
be provided with the financial resources 
required to restore and maintain the 
peated levels essential to'a decent quality 
of life, 

The issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port for May 24, 1971, contained an ex- 
cellent article on this subject which I 
commend to the attention and review of 
my colleagues. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this article, entitled 
“Are City Services Breaking Down,” be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

Ther? being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARE Crry Services BREAKING Down? 

At a time when cities are crying the finan- 
cial blues and threatening further cutbacks 
in services, many residents claim they already 
are being shortchanged on their tax dollars. 

Talk with city dwellers around the country 
and you find it is the lapses in common, 
everyday public services that seem to irritate 
them most. 

Garbage collection, or the lack of it, is high 
on any list of complaints. 

Tempers. boil easily in discussions of city- 
run utilities, such as water departments. 
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But many citizens have despaired of success 
in battles with public officials and now either 
acquiesce or sulk silently in frustration. 

I. D. Robbins, trustee and past president 
of the City Club of New York, a citizens’ 
“watchdog” organization, makes this observa- 
tion: 

“I think the average citizen is probably 
anesthetized. by now. He's gotten used to 
things being rather poorly done.” 

GRIPES IN CHICAGO 


Statistics kept by the mayor's office in 
Chicago show that in March this year the 
city received nearly three times as many 
complaints regarding building-code vidla- 
tions—not enough heat in apartments, elec- 
tricity shut off, no water—as it did about 
police services. 

The city of Milwaukee says’it receives more 
gripes about inefficient snow removal than 
on any other matter. 

“People tend to forget that we've got over 
1,300 ‘miles of streets,” says one Milwaukee 
oMicial, “and we simply cannot plow them 
all simultaneously. All the citizens know 
is that their: property taxes keep going up, 
so they expect better and better service. The 
fact is, most of the tax Money goes for wel- 
fare and schools, anyway—not for removing 
snow." 

Mrs. Thelma Miller, a PTA official, com- 
plains New York City public schools 
are not set up to meet the extracurricular 
needs of her 12-year-old daughter, who is 
bused to a Queens school. 

Mrs. Miller says the Queens school district 
gets $100 for each bused pupil to pay for spe- 
cial activities scheduled for late afternoon. 
Her daughter, however must catch a 3 p.m. 
bus in order to return home, and misses the 
after-school sessions. 

A former New York City teacher, Mrs. Doris 
Gordon, calls the schools.in her new home 
town of Silver Spring, Md., “heaven, com- 
pared to where I taught.” But Mrs. Gordon 
still has reservations, She feels schools take 
too much of her tax dollars, “try to fit the 
children into a mass-production mold,” and 
give parents the brush-off. 

“I wrote to the State asking what they 
proposed to teach in new sex education pro- 
grams,” Mrs. Gordon recalls. “They said they 
were teaching ‘character.’ I asked them to 
define ‘character.’ They never wrote back.” 

An almost universal gripe has something 
to do with garbage—the way it is collected 
(messily), what the service costs (more and 
more), or the frequency of pickups (less and 
less). 

Ralph Hulsey, superintendent of Atlanta's 
sanitary division, admits; “The biggest prob- 
lem we haye is scattering garbage.” 

In Sandy Springs, Ga., an Atlanta suburb, 
Mrs. Perry W. Mullen complains: 

“They doubled our taxes and now we get 
garbage pickups only once a week, It used 
to be three times a week.” 

Jon H. Hill, a salés supervisor in Ashland, 
Va., north of Richmond, receives no public 
garbage collections and is glad of it. He pays 
$36 a year for a private service and, he says, 
“the man will take anything we put out.” 

But in Hillcrest Heights, Md., says Silvester 
DeThomiasis, a printing-company executive, 
the area has switched from private collection 
to a county service and now “we never know 
whether they're coming or not—we'’ve gone 
for as much as a week without a pickup, and 
they never make it in snow.” 

Businessman John Garner in Atlanta calls 
the city sanitation service inefficient for lack 
of competition. 

CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

Mr. Garner sought to change things by pro- 
posing private garbage collection for apart- 
ments through an apartment-owner co- 
operative. His plan: Collect the garbage, re- 


cycle wastes at a profit and then share the 
profit among co-operative members. “There 
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can be no strikes,” read his printed proposal, 
which promised “great price savings.” 

Atlanta officials were less enthusiastic, 
however. The city attorney ruled that even 
if the city didn’t collect the garbage, apart- 
ments would still have to pay the city sanita- 
tion tax. This killed the private proposal. 

Capitalizing on the public’s. feeling that 
it can’t fight alone, many newspapers have 
set up special columns or departments to act 
as ombudsmen. 

Thomas Houston, director of. one such 
column, “Action Line,” for “The Detroit Free 
Press,” says, “People are getting stoic about 
the state of services.” As far as complaints 
about local governments are concerned, Mr. 
Houston observes: “We run into bureau- 
cratic stupidity more than anything else.” 


BUM JOKE 


In the San Fernando Valley near Los An- 
geles, one resident describes spending months 
trying to get the city to fix a broken sidewalk 
in front of his home. Inspections were made, 
reports flied and decisions for action carefully 
weighed. 

When public approval finally was given, 
the cement was poured. But it was late in the 
afternoon of Halloween. 

By morning, the new sidewalk was covered 
with initials, mottoes and remarks which the 
taxpayer felt were hardly things he wanted 
outside his door forever. So he had to begin 
his campaign all over. 

When Glenn Haschenburger bought a new 
home in the Shadow Hills area of Los An- 
geles, he soon discovered that nobody could 
find the house. 

The problem: His street is a short off-shoot 
from a main street going up a hill. At the 
bottom of the hill was a sign saying “No Thru 
Street.” 

Mr. Haschenburger figured the solution 
was simple: Move his street sign a short 
distance so that it could be spotted from 
the bottom of the hill. He made this sug- 
gestion to the Van Nuys office of the Los 
Angeles department of streets and was 
treated “most cordially.” 

But nothing happened. 

Weeks later Mr. Haschenburger discovered 
Los‘Angeles has a thick set of rules which say 
street signs must stay where they are put. 

Still later, Mr) Haschenburger prevailed 
upon his city councilman: More time passed, 
but a service crew finally arrived and moved 
the sign. 

Within two weeks an errant motorist 
knocked the sign down. Mr. Haschenburger 
says he hasn't worked up energy enough to 
renew the battle. 


TREE TROUBLE 


In Detroit, Mr, and Mrs. Andrew Shedlock 
complained last October about a tree in front 
of their home that leaned. into the street: 
After several tries at. getting the tree cut 
down, they dropped the matter until spring. 

Mrs. Shedlock resumed her efforts in March. 
At one point she told a city employe that in 
desperation she had hacked some low 
branches from the tree. She was warned: 
“You have no right to touch that tree—it’s 
city property.” 

Many calls later, Mrs. Shedlock gave up 
on the city’s forestry department and called 
the mayor's office. The tree was removed. 

James Kates of Cleveland says he is so wor- 
ried about danger from a burned-out aban- 
doned house next door to his home that he 
and his wife take turns standing guard at 
night. 

The hulk is so close to the Kates’s home 
that the eaves touch. The city of Cleveland 
says it doesn't have the money to tear down 
the structure. Mr. Kates offered to pay. But 
first he must obtain clearance from the 
owner, a widowed Social Security recipient 
who has moved twice since the January fire. 
Mr, Kates says city attorneys are trying to 
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help untangle the red tape, but “they are nct 
trying hard enough.” 

Mr. Kates says worry and a shortage of 
sleep haye caused him to lose 24 pounds since 
January. Prior to the fire, Mr. Kates can- 
celed his insurance when his rates doubled. 
Now, he says, he is unable to get insurance at 
any price as long as the abandoned house 
stands. 

Daily users of San Francisco’s Municipal 
Railway have all kinds of complaints about 
the comfort and dependability of the equip- 
ment they depend on to get to work. 

“I consider the trip downtown and back 
on the city bus or street car as the hardest 
part of my working day; says a San Fran- 
cisco secretary who lives in the Sunset resi- 
dential section. 

“In the morning, my husband drives me 
several blocks so that I can take a bus, be- 
cause the street car near me is not depend- 
able. At night, when I do take the street car 
home, I often am told to get off about halfway 
there, because, they decide to reroute the 
street car. Sometimes another car comes 
along soon, Other .times I have to wait a 
long time. One night I had to walk. a dozen 
blocks. The day I can afford a car to use to 
get to work, I sure won't be riding the city 
busés.”” 

Also in San Francisco, the publié utilities 
commission has decided to cut off service in 
the evening on, the California Street cable- 
car run, despite public outcries. 

Mrs. Hans Klussmann, a@ leader in previous 
fights to preserye the cable-car service, told 
the PUC: A 

“The cable cars are San Francisco. They 
are the No, 1 attraction of the city and, since 
tourism is already slipping, you may be 
killing off the golden goose.” 

In ‘the mainly Mexican-American and 
Negro areas of Houston and the predominatly 
Negro sections of. Birmingham, Ala, and 
Atlanta, you hear concern about police pro- 
tection. ‘ ~ ý 

A black women who lives in one of the 
public housing projects in-Atlanta says this: 

“There’s lots of vandalism. As for police 
protection, there’s really very little of it. 
Once there was some shooting in an apart- 
ment. Children were screaming: We called 
police and it was)pretty near three hours be- 
fore they got to the scene.” 

Sometimes there is grousing over. fire- 
fighting. 

In the Birmingham, Ala., suburb of Moun- 
tain Brook, a resident complained to the city 
council that it took firemen 15 to 20 minutes 
to answer a call only five blocks from the 
fire station. A neighbor said four fire alarms 
were turned in’and finally a boy on a motor 
scooter was dispatched to the fire station. 
When firemen finally arrived, the fire hydrant 
in front. of the blazing house didn’t work. 

ALL AT ONCE 

A Kansas City man, gripes about simulta- 
neous repair work on bridges linking Missouri 
and Kansas.and asks: 

“Is there no method to the madness.of the 
people who plan such things?” 

In Arlington, Va., a mother with four small 
children waits hours at juvenile court to 
testify that she saw a teen-ager steal and 
crash a car. The judge dismisses the case 
without, having the witness called. 

Willie Davis, an Atlanta laborer, is con- 
fronted with a $1,800 water bill at his 
rented house because of a leaking under- 
ground pipe. The owner disclaims responsi- 
bility and the city says it’s up to Mr. Davis 
to pay, although the bill was reduced—to 
$1,300 

A visitor to the Kansas City zoo com- 
plains that the public rest rooms are no 
cleaner than the animal cages. 

There are some kind words, and some 
obvious efforts by the cities to respond. 
Examples: “City Hall Central’ in Detroit, 
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set up to direct citizens to the proper place 
for help; a departmental troubleshooter 
hired by the sanitation department in Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

Los Angeles adds new routes and new 
vehicles to its bus system, and its depart- 
ment of water and power sponsors a nightly 
television show outlining services and invit- 
ing criticisms. 

Houston: expands trash pickups, switches 
from private to less expensive public emer- 
gency ambulance service. 

Yet if rising costs force cities to cut back 
further—and this is the threat throughout 
the nation—even more complaints are 
certain to be heard. 


PROGRAM TO TRAIN SPECIALISTS 
IN SERVING DELINQUENT YOUTH 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, an unusual 
and innovative program has been 
brought to my attention, a program 
which is designed to bring about better 
understanding and to curb juvenile 
delinquency. 

The University of Pittsburgh has un- 
dertaken this program to train special- 
ists in serving delinquent youth through 
on-the-job training and special study 
programs, It is funded by two Pittsburgh 
foundations and directed by Sam Fer- 
raniola, an assistant professor at the 
university. The on-the-job training takes 
place at the youth development center 
at New Castle, Pa., where the trainees 
live several days of the week and work 
to rehabilitate students at the center. 

In addition to this student-teaching- 
student approach, guest lecturers and 
authorities in the field of juvenile cor- 
rections are occasionally asked to speak 
on specialized problem areas. 

I commend this article to my distin- 
guished colleagues and ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed-in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INNOVATIVE PROGRAM To EDUCATE SOCIAL Work 
SPECIALISTS IN SERVING. ADOLESCENT DE- 
LINQUENTS 
The educational program described in this 

article is funded by two Pittsburgh founda- 

tions and. directed by Sam Ferrainola,. ap- 
pointed to the/School’s faculty as assistant 
professor in July 1970. The Assistant Director 
is Delvor Carlisle, appointed to the faculty 
as resident assistant professor. Miss Sheryl 

Schwartz serves as the program’s secretary. 
Nine first-year students were enrolled in 

this program after being screened by its Di- 
rector following their acceptance for admis- 
sion in the fall of 1970. Seven of these stu- 
dents are males and approximate racial parity 
exists. Full tuition costs are met for all 
students and a stipend similar to an NIMH 
stipend is awarded each student. All cf the 
students take core curriculum courses to- 
gether with a range of courses and seminars 
associated with their specialization in juve- 
nile delinquency and corrections. At the time 
of their admission to the School, six of these 
students were desirous of becoming group 
workers and the remaining three were in- 
terésted in becoming case workers. However, 
enrolées take courses dealing with the inter- 
vention strategies employed by caseworkers 
along with courses dealing with the inter- 
vention strategies employed by group work- 
ers. The students view themselves as spe- 
cialists in» serving delinquent youth rather 
than as caseworkers or group workers. 

Unlike the regular first-year students, the 
nine students enrolled in this program be- 
gan their first year field practicum immedi- 
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ately after the conclusion of the orientation 
program for entering students in the fall of 
1970. The Youth Development Center at New 
Castle, Pennsylvania, is the setting of their 
first-year field practicum, and the students 
were required to live at the institution for 
two days each week during the fall term and 
for three days during the winter term. Ini- 
tially, it was thought that the five married 
students might resist this arrangement, but 
that fear proved unfounded. It was further 
postulated that during the fall term the nine 
students involved might not be able to suc- 
cessfully compete, academically speaking, 
with fellow first-year students not yet en- 
gaged in a field practicum. This did not 
prove to be the case. Three of the students 
achieved an A grade in all of their classroom 
courses, and none of the students were in 
any academic trouble at the close of the fall 
term. 

The rationale of the requirement that stu- 
dents live in the institutional setting of their 
first-year field practicum for a period of two 
to three days each week rests on the principle 
that if one wants to learn about a particular 
group of individuals his learning can be en- 
hanced by living with that group. 


WEDNESDAY SCHEDULE 


Students arrived at the New Castle Center 
in time for lunch, From 1 to 3 p.m. they were 
involved in group seminars emphasizing sys- 
tems, delinquent peer group structure, 
theories of punishment, treatment programs 
in an institutional setting and problems in 
effecting a dynamic treatment program in an 
institution. At 3 p.m. they reported in teams 
to their respective cottages and became in- 
volved in leading and co-leading guided 
group interaction with youth at the Center, 
with the Project Director and Assistant Di- 
rector observing their performance. Addi- 
tionally, video tape recorders were used to 
provide an opportunity for students to ob- 
serve their group skills during a two-hour 
conference scheduled for the next morning. 

From 5 to 6 p.m. the. students had sup- 
per with their cottage groups. After supper 
they were involved in formal and informal 
recreation and activities. with the youth in 
their cottages. One such involvement in- 
cluded the entire four units in a tournament 
structured so that all 16 boys in each cottage 
had to participate in order to maximize the 
points for his cottage. The tournament in- 
cluded such activities as basketball, volley- 
ball, ping pong,.checkers, chess and swim- 
ming. The social work students were also in- 
volved with the youth in such activities as 
scuba diving, weiner roasts, field trips, 
movies, bingo and pool tournaments. It is felt 
that the activity and recreational interaction 
of the social work students with youth is an 
important treatment tool and thus must be 
included in their curriculum, 

Wednesday ended at 10 p.m., when stu- 
dents returried to their rooms on campus. 


THURSDAY, SCHEDULE 


The students reported at 10 a.m. for a two- 
hour theory- course, “The Field of Juvenile 
Corrections,” taught at New Castle by the 
Project Director and Assistant. Guest lec- 
turers and authorities in the field of juvenile 
corrections were occasionally used to expose 
the students to specialized areas in correc- 
tions. An afternoon student seminar was held 


to critique the video tape recording of one of 
the student teams in action with their group. 


During the winter term, the students cri- 
tiqued a colleague in a casework interview. A 
second guided group interaction session with 
the youth was scheduled from 3 to 5 p.m., 
followed. by supper, casework interviews and 
informal involvement with youth and staff in 
respective cottages. 
SPRING TERM BLOCK PLACEMENT 

The Block Placement program will involve 
the students in field trips, seminars and a 
special theory course. The goal is to become 
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familiar with state programs in this field and 
to develop a more comprehensive under- 
standing of systems theory. The planned 
itinerary includes a visit to the Youth De- 
velopment Center at Waynesburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Students will stay overnight at the 
institution and continue their learning ex- 
perience through the second day. 

Dr. Saul Pilnick of Essexfield fame and a 
national authority in the area of treatment 
programs for delinquent boys will be on the 
Pitt campus on April 29 and 30 and will 
teach his first phase of a special theory course 
in corrections and systems. There are ten 
scheduled lectures over a five-day period 
which will include Guided Group interac- 
tion—a system within a system. Normative 
Systems as a Basis for Institutional Change, 
The Nature of the Correctional Organization, 
the Normative Systems Concept of Organiza- 
tion and the Sociology of Organizations. The 
week of May 3 will find the students travel- 
ing to Harrisburg. The Juvenile Court Judges 
Commission has accepted the role of host 
for this week and is planning seminars with 
the National Council of Crime and Delin- 
quency, The Pennsylvania Crime Commis- 
sion, and a State Representative and State 
Senator who serve on committees for delin- 
quency. A visit to the State Correctional 
Center at Camp Hill also is being planned. 
Other tentatively planned trips during Block 
Placement include a visit to the Robert F. 
Kennedy Federal Institution for boys at 
Morgantown, West Virginia, to study their 
system of token economy. A trip to the Youth 
Forestry Camp at Racoon State Park and 
several trips to probation offices in the west- 
ern part of the state have also been sched- 
uled. Dr. Pilnick will meet with the students 
on May 19, 20 and 21 to complete the pre- 
viously mentioned course: 

SECOND YEAR FIELD PRACTICUM 

The students will be located in a com- 
munity-based office in the North Side dis- 
trict of Pittsburgh. They will be acting in a 
learning situation. as probation officers for 
the Allegheny County Juvenile Court. The 
youth that are assigned to them will be 
completely under their jurisdiction as proba- 
tioners. The students will be assigned 12 to 
16 adjudicated delinquent youth who are 
living at home and on probation. These 
youth will be in walking distance of a meet- 
ing place. The student teams will have to 
find meeting places and also recreation facil- 
ities within their district. The students will 
meet with their assigned youth two nights 
& week for group sessions and one evening a 
week for recreation and activities. They will 
apply what they haye learned during the 
first year in order to develop a comprehen- 
sive community treatment program. They 
will attempt to make this new group the 
primary group of influence on each of the 
group members. While doing this, they will 
help the group to formulate a .non-delin- 
quent value system based on. pro-social and 
care norms, As this evolves, the students 
will begin to apply their individual and 
family casework skills. They will also be in- 
volved in the development of community 
resources for their assigned youth. 

EXPANSION OF PROGRAM 

A recent evaluation of this program indi- 
cates a need to expand it. A private founda- 
tion has shown a sincere interest in this 
need and is considering funds to expand 
the program by the fall of 1971. It 1s tenta- 
tively planned to accept eight first-year stu- 
dents at that time, which will result in 
ability to graduate eight or nine students 
every year rather than the same number ev- 
ery other year. 


_ THOMAS JEFFERSON AND HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Declaration of Independence has long 
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stood as this nation’s prime statement on 
human rights. In it our forefathers 
stated: 

We hold these Truths to be self-evident, 
that all Men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness ... 


The human rights conventions merely 
extend to all men and women these guar- 
antees which Americans hold so dear. 

Thomas Jefferson, chief drafter of the 
Declaration, recognized -that human 
rights are for all men and not just Amer- 
icans. In 1809 he wrote: 

The station which we occupy among the 
nations of the earth is honorable, but awful. 
Trusted with the qdestinies of this solitary 
republic of the world, the only monument 
of human rights,-and the sole. depository 
of the sacred.fire of freedom and. self-gov- 
ernment, from hence it is to be lighted up in 
other regions of the earth, if other regions 
of the earth shall ever become susceptible 
of its benign influence. 


The human rights conventions—the 
Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women, the Convention Concerning the 
Abolition of Forced Labor and the Geno- 
cide Convention—provide this country 
with an opportunity to reaffirm. Jeffer- 
son's ideals. 

“All eyes are opened, or opening, to the 
rights of man,” wrote Jefferson in 1826. 
Many eyes are still closed. How long 
must mankind wait for the Senate to 
open its eyes and recognize our role in 
furthering the rights of all men and 
women throughout the world? 

I call upon the Senate to recognize our 
role and ratify the human rights con- 
vention. 


THE BLACK VIEW OF WHITE 
AMERICA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 29, 1971, a strong challenge was 
issued to the National Association of 
Broadcasters, by Clifford L. Alexander, 
Jr., former chairman of the U.S. Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 
In an address in Chicago, Ill., before this 
organization of leaders in the communi- 
cations media, Mr. Alexander proposed 
that networks should include productions 
run by blacks and addressed to one cen- 
tral question: How does black America 
view white America? 

The truth of the matter is that black 
America remains a relatively unknown 
continent to white Americans, who re- 
main content with their own interpreta- 
tion of racial issues—an analysis, more- 
over, that is all too infrequent and super- 
ficial. 

Mr. Alexander summed up this truth 
in one sharp sentence: 

You whites generally observe us while 
you're on the run, either from your suburban 
communter trains or whizzing through the 
center of the city to your suburban honie 
in an exhaust-emitting automobile. 


There is no question in my mind that 
this Nation can profit greatly by looking 
at itself through the eyes of the minority 
groups whose right to equal opportunities 
it has so loudly professed. 

Mr. Alexander spelled out the facts 
that show so clearly that we have only 
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begun the journey toward the full 
achievement of this goal. He noted, for 
example, that there are no blacks in the 
2,522 executive positions of the 50 lead- 
ing corporations in the United States. 

Turning to the broadcasting industry, 
he cited the same absence of nonwhites 
in the ownership and top management 
of television and radio stations. Specifi- 
cally, of some 400 television stations, 
none are owned by blacks, who also had 
only 2.7 percent of the jobs in television 
in 1968. Blacks own nine of the almost 
2,000 radio stations in America. And the 
Federal Communications Commission— 
the regulatory body which ought to set 
the pace for the industry—has not only 
failed to press for minority job opportu- 
nities, but has also failed to put its own 
house in order. In the higher job grades 
of this Commission, GS-14 to GS-18, 
there are 251 whites and only 3 blacks— 
and only at the lowest rungs of this lad- 
der. 

Mr. Alexander also criticized the pres- 
ent national administration for a gen- 
eral failure to address racial issues, much 
less move forward in overcoming the 
stubborn obstacles of discrimination in 
America. At least, he was saying, let us 
be honest in our foreign policy as well as 
our domestic policy: 

Pronouncements about freedom and the 
right of peoples to choose their leadership 
by the ballot should be as applicable in 
South Africa as (they are) in South Vietnam. 


A recent report by the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, entitled “The 


Federal Civil Rights Enforcement Ef- 
fort—Seven Months Later,” documents 
a general absence of clearly defined goals 


and of staff with sufficient authority in 
our Federal agencies to fulfill the promise 
of our civil rights laws. Having had the 
opportunity to play a direct role in the 
enactment of these laws, I have been 
deeply concerned by what too often ap- 
pears to be a passive role by the present 
administration in their enforcement. 
Noting a basic absence of policymaking 
at the highest level in Government, the 
Commission’s report cites the uncertain 
performance of the Justice Department 
in the enforcement of the Voting Rights 
Act, and stresses a continuing unequal 
opportunity in Federal and especially 
private employment, as well as a gen- 
eral failure to assure full compliance with 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act; requiring 
nondiscrimination in federally assisted 
programs. 

This analysis was buttressed by the 
“Report to the Nation,” issued on May 
24 by the congressional black caucus 
as a commentary on President Nixon's 
lengthy response to the 60 recommenda- 
tions for governmental action which 
were presented by the caucus to the 
President on March 25. 

The caucus concluded that the admin- 
istration document: 

Constitutes less a response than a reply, 
couched predominately in the form of 
bureaucratic reports intent on justifying the 
Status quo. The challenge we tried to cata- 
lyze—fresh thinking, the matching of im- 
plementation with need, the degree of 
courage and commitment national leadership 
has brought to other efforts in the past— 
appears for the most part to have been 
ignored. 
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A response, rather than a reply—that 
is what is so desperately needed at the 
national level today if the promises of 
equal justice and opportunity for all 
Americans are to be transformed into 


realities. 

Clifford Alexander was clearly calling 
for a similar response from the broad- 
casting industry, when he said: 

We will watch to see if those of you who 
profess equality, those of you who operate 
under public regulation, those of you who 
say that you're interested in showing a true 
and accurate picture of society, will give us 
the money (much of it provided to your 
adyertisers by black purchasing power), the 
proper time and facilities, to produce for you 
our picture of white America. 


And he pinpointed the basic obstacle 
of ignorance to decent and dignified 
human relations in America, in his con- 
cluding comment. on.the possible accept- 
ance of his proposal: 

It may not do any good; but it certainly 
would help to satisfy your curiosity. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the ad- 
dress by Clifford L. Alexander, Jr., to the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
meeting in Chicago on March 29, 1971, 
be included at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY OLIFFORD L. ALEXANDER, JR. 

I imagine that, despite Agnew’s efforts to 
gag or direct you, the media in America re- 
mains curious. You have many deficiencies, 
certain strengths and an awesome amount 
of power, Some of you claim credit for what- 
ever successes the civil rights movement had 
in the 1960’s—others are honest enough to 
own up to the shameful way you have dis- 
criminated against minority employees. But 
through it all you remain curious. What does 
the black community really think? Who 
should we project as black leadership? How 
ean we become more “involved”?, you ask 
yourselves, 

Your curiosity is commendable. But what 
are you doing to satisfy it? In the past you 
have indicated variously, concern for, con- 
tempt for, and, most of all, curiosity about, 
the black—his views—his observations—and 
his leaders. White owners, white managers, 
white intellectuals, white race relations ex- 
perts, and white reporters have interpreted 
blacks for blacks, whites for blacks, and 
blacks for whites. But many of you remain 
curious about your black brothers and ŝis- 
ters—and with good reason. But you don’t 
know how white America appears to blacks. 
Let me suggest how you might satisfy your 
curiosity. 

I propose that networks and stations; both 
T.V. and radio, undertake a new project. My 
suggestion is simply that you give over your 
facilities for black Americans to give you 
their views of white Americans. No, I do not 
mean interviewing your idea of our leaders 
once a year on Meet the Press. I mean that 
networks should have black productions— 
dominated by black men and women at every 
level—from start to finished product—with 
sufficient funds to answer a most important 
question: How does black America view 
white America? 

Blacks. creating, producing writing and 
reporting their findings on the white America 
they see. 

This does not mean that you stop giving 
those few opportunities you give for blacks 
to communicate to their black “brothers. 
This is an entirely different concept and 
should be evaluated as such. 

I do not mean to suggest ‘that. one T.V. 
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network in a one-hour special can cover 
the water front. I feel that both radio and 
television, coming as they do from differing 
starting points and differing creative for- 
mats should allow several black program 
production teams to do their thing—on you. 

Let me now speculate on what would be 
the themes or some of these programs: 

1. A series could deal with how the black 
worker views corporate America. How blacks 
consider white corporate executives and own- 
ers as number one hyprocrites who proclaim 
their belief in equal opportunity but are 
incredulous or offended if blacks aspire to 
own the company, be on its board of direc- 
tors, or be able to rise as whites have to top 
executive positions. This specific series might 
look at the 50 leading corporations in Amer- 
lca today and find 2,522 executives listed in 
the poor'’s index of executives. The research- 
ers for this program would find that not a 
single black holds one of those 2,522 posi- 
tions in the Nation’s 50 largest corporations. 
Equal opportunity employer—the slogan you 
see on the ads—could be described as false 
and misleading advertising. 

One program would show how a black job 
applicant feels about the condescension of 
the white questioner. Why should an appli- 
cant for a computer programmer's job be 
asked his views on Stokely Carmichael? Job 
prerequisites and interviews should be job 
related and not callous, insensitive state- 
ments of the interviewer's racial views. 

2. Part of a series might deal with “a 
black looks at the media and those who 
regulate it". 

The great governmental watchdog of so 
many rights is the Federal communications 
commission (a dear and constant companion 
of so many in the room today). The FCC 
declares that you owners, better set some 
hiring, goals and get minorities on the job 
and fast. Most of you have callously ignored 
this call for you to obey the law. A black 
produced and written show might bring you 
“the FCC today—from a black perspective”. 
Never in the FCC's history has there been a 
black. commissioner, but the FCC exclu- 
sionary racial policies don't stop there. 

The best jobs in Government are those at 
the top of what is known as the GS scale. 
GS-18’s haye the most responsibility and 
make the most money. Here are the present- 
day, 1971 facts at FCC: 


White Black 
4 


No wonder you out there do so little about 
employing and upgrading minorities, 

It would be interesting to see how a black 
creative team would view the PCC. It would 
also’ be interesting to see how that team 
might view you broadcasters. They would see 
that not a single one of the close to 400 
commercial T.V, stations is owned by a black. 
They would find and give you their view 
of an industry where only nine of the close 
to 2,000 radio stations are owned by blacks. 

Are you curious to see what this black 
production crew would say about the fact 
that only 2.7% (1968 survey) of all jobs in 
T.V. are held by blacks? Are you getting a 
little uneasy about how such a program or 
programs would deal with the white crea- 
tion of black leadership? Are you interested 
in how a number of black race relations ex- 
perts view the white production of black v. 
white with what I call race relations hobby- 
ists as their experts? The white hobbyist is 
big on race one week, vietnam the next week, 
and pollution is his bag the third week. 

How might your news shows be analyzed 
by the black directed program? Might those 
who produce the show count how many eve- 
nings one must wait before one sees a black 
on a network T.V. news show? 
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Yes, even in a world that is 34 black, brown 
and yellow. 

Would the show deal in some detail with 
the plight of the few black correspondents 
and local newsmen and women that are on 
today? 

Oh, how few there are! 

Do they get the good assignments in the 
the same proportion as their white col- 
leagues? Is everyone in management who 
makes the assignments white? 

If you allow the freedom you so clearly 
cherish in your profession to flourish in these 
suggested productions you might have a 
better idea of how others see you. 

3. Or how black America sees the white 
man’s Government, Starting with an honest 
look at the White House. Its principal occu- 
pant who has failed to address the Nation on 
the racial issues during his 26 disastrous 
months as Chief Executive. Is he incapable or 
unwilling to speak? He seems willing enough 
to talk of everything from the size of a foot- 
ball to the speed of a pitch—why not about 
his Nation’s number one problem? The ef- 
fect of veiled and not so veiled 
to much of the black community by the 
Nixon “lawmen.” 

The effect on middle class black America— 
the escalation of their fears of your present 
and potential white repressiveness. 

What does black youth think of Govern- 
ment? No belief? Little faith—and perhaps 
no hope for future improvement? What is 
the real extent of black alienation? Not the 
white man’s guess— 

4. What is a black’s view of American 
justice? Actual and imagined. Again, not your 
guess but black finding out from black and 
passing it on through your industry to black 
and white. 

What is on the mind of a4 black in a Fed- 
eral court in the South knowing there has 
never been a black Federal judge appointed 
in the old confederacy? How self assured 
does a black lawyer feel when every employee 
in the court room is white, despite the fact 
that the State’s population is 40% black. 
No black clerks; no black guards; no black 
stenotypists and no black prosecutors. 

What do you mean innocent until proven 
guilty? 

5. Black Americans look at America and 
her “friends” abroad. What do you think a 
black show might have to say about the 
white State Department and South Africa? 

Stern words—fragile deeds. A black man 
can recognize a white man's boot on his neck 
in South Africa just as easily as he can in 
Washington. Pronouncements about freedom 
and preserving the right of peoples to choose 
their leadership by the ballot should be as 
applicable in South Africa as it is in South 
Vietnam. But, friends, an honest show by 
blacks would tell you what I have personally 
seen in Johannesburg. Slavery 1971 style— 
blacks cannot rent or own property in the 
city; blacks cannot vote; blacks can only 
act as slave labor. Blacks are:not permitted 
to govern. Our embassy in Pretoria has seg- 
regated facilities in the building it occupies. 
Let Black America convey to you through 
“our” media how we view all of this—and 
the American corporate and governmental 
role in its perpetration. 

6. You whites generally observe us while 
you're on the run, either from your suburban 
commuter trains or whizzing through the 
center of the city, to your suburban home 
in an exhaust-emitting automobile. As we 
see you, your concerns are transient. You'll 
talk black if it seems to be the thing to do. 
You'll go to pollution if that seems to be 
the thing to do. You'll talk Middle East if 
southeast Asia is out of vogue, but blacks 
stay that way day after day, and blacks who 
look at you day after day know some of 
what's on your mind, a fair amount about 
your habits, living patterns, and religion, 
more, I dare say, than you know of us. 

Black America today will watch again. We 
will watch to see if those of you who: pro- 
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fess equality, those of you who operate under 
public regulation, those of you who say that 
you're interested in showing a true and ac- 
curate picture of society, will give us the 
money (much of it provided to your adver- 
tisers by black purchasing power), the proper 
time and facilities, to produce for you our 
picture of white America. Don’t put us on; 
it would be interesting to have an answer 
from you soon. The production of such shows 
will not solve all of our hangups and cer- 
tainly not all of yours, It may not do any 
good, but it certainly would help to satisfy 
your curiosity. 


TRIBUTE TO IRVING ABRAMSON 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, I would like to 
take a few moments today to pay de- 
served honor to a man who has dedicated 
himself to the working men and women 
of this country. 

On July 1, Irving Abramson, general 
counsel of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
will, as he puts it, “combine more leisure 
with his work.” He does not call it retire- 
ment—and knowing Irving as I do, I do 
not intend to call it that, either. 

Irving Abramson is a unique man. 
Born into poverty he rose to become one 
of America’s finest labor lawyers and one 
of its most distinguished trade union 
leaders. For more than 40 years, he has 
worked tirelessly to advance the cause of 
economic security and social dignity for 
American working men and women. His 
legal career followed an active career in 
the growing National and State labor or- 
ganization, including: regional director 
of the New Jersey-Maryland-Delaware 
Political Action Committee, president of 
the New Jersey State CIO Council, and 
the eastern area director of CIO. 

He headed IUE’s legal team in win- 
ning unfair labor practice cases in which 
the right to conduct coordinated collec- 
tive bargaining through multiunion 
negotiating committees was upheld, and 
management’s take-it-or-leave-it bar- 
gaining tactic known as Boulwareism was 
declared unlawful, 

While serving the Textile Workers 
Union in the 1960’s, Mr. Abramson suc- 
cessfully argued the famous Darlington 
Mills case before the Supreme Court. The 
decision brought an award of over $8 
million to some 500 workers who lost 
their jobs when Deering-Milliken Co. 
closed its Darlington, S.C., plant to escape 
unionism. 

IUE President Paul Jennings has said 
of Irving Abramson: 

An organizer, a fighter for democratic 
unionism and builder of a movement with 
broad community concern, he has achieved 
a unique record that extends far beyond 
his chosen field of specialization and far 
beyond the IUE. His contributions to the 
labor movement and to the well being of 
working people are immeasurable, 


We in New Jersey are particularly 
proud of Mr. Abramson’s efforts and 
achievements. As a member of the New 
Jersey State Housing Authority and our 
State Rehabilitation Commission he 
served our State effectively. In time of 
war, Irving Abramson served our Na- 
tion honorably, as reflected in his receipt 
of the celebrated Award for Freedom 
given to him by King George. He served 
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on the executive committee of the Na- 
tional War Fund, The Enemy Alien 
Board, and as national chairman of the 
CIO War Relief Committee. 

This is just a part of the distinguished 
career of Irving Abramson. He has taken 
up the people’s cause in political wars, 
battles against bureaucracy, and rough 
fights in very difficult collective bargain- 
ing situations. 

It is a distinct pleasure for me to be 
able to pay tribute to this extraordinary 
person. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL 
URBAN GROWTH POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to share with you and my 
other Senate colleagues an article which 
appeared in the May 1971 edition of the 
American Institute of Planners Journal 
entitled “Development of National Urban 
Growth Policy.” It is an excellent review 
of 1970 Federal and State legislative ac- 
tions which relate to the emergence of a 
national urban growth policy: The article 
was prepared by Mr. Norman Beckman, 
Deputy Director of the Congressional 
Research Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

This survey of the 1970 legislative de- 
velopments clearly indicates that signifi- 
cant action is beginning to occur with 
respect to the Federal Government and 
a number of States finding ways to guide 
and direct the inevitable growth and de- 
velopment that will continue to occur in 
this Nation. 

Although only a beginning, many im- 
portant legislative contributions were 
made in 1970 toward the development of 
an operational framework for balanced 
national growth. I would hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent that many more contributions can 
be made toward the achievement of this 
vital national goal during this session of 
Congress. As chairman of the newly 
established Senate Subcommittee on 
Rural Development, I can tell you that 
the subcommittee will be developing 
several major proposals and programs 
for submission to the Congress concern- 
ing this matter. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL URBAN 
GROWTH PoLicy 
(By Norman Beckman) 

This review of federal and state legislative 
actions during 1970 sets a tone of cautious 
optimism with respect to the emergence of 
a national urban growth policy. The cumula- 
tive effect of recent law-making in planning, 
housing, and urban development is to set a 
new framework for the scope and substance 
of planning activities—social, economic, and 
environmental. 

Complementing its 1968 action of setting 
& ten-year national housing goal of twenty- 
six million units, Congress in enacting the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1970 
provided for the development of a national 
urban growth policy. The act sets forth a 
number of fundamental policies to serve as 
guides for specific decisions at the federal 
level and for policies affecting “interstate, 
State and local growth and stabilization.”? 
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This review of selected 1970 federal and 
state, legislation of concern to the planning 
profession uses the declaration of a national 
urban growth policy as an organizing frame- 
work. In the new act, Congress declares that 
urban growth policy should: 

1. favor patierns of urbanization and eco- 
nomic development and stabilization which 
offer a range of alternative locations and en- 
courage the wise and balanced use of physi- 
cal and human resources in metropolitan 
and urban regions as well as in smaller urban 
places which have a potential for accelerated 
growth; 

2. foster the continued economic strength 
of all parts of the United States, including 
central cities, suburbs, smaller communities, 
local neighborhoods, and rural areas; 

3. help reverse trends of migration and 
physical growth which reinforce disparities 
among states, regions, and cities; 

4. treat comprehensively the problems of 
poverty and employment (including the ero- 
sion of tax bases and the need for better 
community services and job opportunities) 
which are associated with disorderly urban- 
ization and rural decline; 

5. develop means to encourage good hous- 
ing for all Americans without regard to race 
or creed; 

6. refine the role of the federal government 
in revitalizing existing communities and en- 
couraging planned, large-scale urban and 
new community development; 

7. strengthen the capacity of general gov- 
ernmental institutions to contribute to bal- 
anced urban growth and stabilization; and 

8. facilitate increased coordination in the 

administration of federal programs to en- 
courage Cesirable patterns of urban growth 
and stabilization, the prudent use of natural 
resources, and the protection of the physical 
environment. 
In appraising the formidable array of signif- 
icant urban development and planning legis- 
lation enacted in 1970, these components of 
an urban growth policy can be used to 
analyze what is happening in Congress and 
the state legislatures to respond to urban 
growth needs. 

Under the heading of encouraging wise and 
balanced use of physical and human re- 
sources in metropolitan and urban regions, 
legislative developments are covered in the 
field of transportation, including the new 
federal aid urban system, new state and 
regional] transportation machinery, a scaled- 
down national passenger railroad system, and 
the federal mass transit and airways develop- 
ment programs; areawide health facilities 
planning; a new solid waste planning and 
implementation program; and amendments 
to the planning portions of the Safe Streets 
Act. 

The section on legislation to foster eco- 
nomie strength of all parts of the United 
States and to reverse trends of migration 
which reinforce disparities among regions 
describes the new responsibilities of the 
President for biennial reporting to the Con- 
gress on national urban growth policy and 
new “701” planning assistance for state and 
regional urban growth planning, a new na- 
tional rural development policy, protection of 
rural watersheds, compensatory federal un- 
employment benefits for depressed areas, ex- 
tension of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
electric power development, growth center 
highways, and creation of a national Com- 
mission on Population Growth. 

Under the general heading of treating com- 
prehensively the problems of urban poverty, 
state legislative developments in open hous- 
ing and in tenants’ rights, an overdue reform 
of federal relocation assistance, and riot and 
crime insurance are discussed, 

The section of this review on developing 
means to encourage good housing for all 
Americans describes new state laws for low- 
and moderate-income housing assistance and 
administration, support and industrialized 
housing and building code reform, and fi- 
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nally, federal and state encouragement for 
use of mobile homes. 

Revitalizing existing communities and en- 
couraging new community development deals 
with new federal and state urban renewal 
powers; the federal government's Community 
Development Corporation, replete with a full 
range of development incentives; and state 
support for new communities. 

Progress in strengthening the capacity of 
general governmental institutions to help 
carry out urban growth policies is docu- 
mented by legislative action on federal pro- 
gram coordination and fiscal planning, state 
government modernization, revenue reform, 
statewide zoning and land use activities, and 
significant new federal support for public 
sector manpower planning and training. 

The first component of a national urban 
growth policy calls for sounder, more orderly, 
and more balanced patterns of development 
within metropolitan regions... 

A final section on efforts toward prudent 
use of natural resources and protection of 
the physical environment includes federal 
and state actions to improve organization for 
environmental protection, amendments to 
local zoning and planning authority to en- 
sure consideration of environmental quality, 
and a series of federal actions affecting air 
quality control region planning, water qual- 
ity incentives and pollution disincentives, oil 
spillage contingency plans, and aids for com- 
prehensive long-range fish and wildlife plan- 
ning. 

Several subject areas are covered for the 
first time in the Journal legislative review. 
Reflecting the changing temper of the time 
(as modified by a public policy lag inherent 
in the legislative process) are such newly em- 
phasized subjects as coordinated transporta- 
tion policy and organization, resource re- 
covery and solid waste planning, population 
growth, compensatory rural development as- 
sistance, crime insurance, industrialized 
housing, statewide zoning, a federal new com- 
munity development corporation, coordina- 
tion of domestic policy formulation, support 
of strengthened public personnel adminis- 
tration and training, Oll spillage, and noise 
control, 

Effective Use of Resources in Urban Re- 
gions: The first component of a national 
urban growth policy calls for sounder, more 
orderly, and more balanced patterns of de- 
velopment within metropolitan regions as 
well as within smaller urban places with the 
potential for accelerated growth. There is 
little to point to in 1970 in the way of fed- 
eral or state legislation supporting creation 
of comprehensive regional or areawide mech- 
anisms, though regional councils of govern- 
ments and areawide planning bodies con- 
tinued to Increase in number. About twenty- 
five councils of governments were established 
in 1970, bringing the national total to more 
than 220. Even faster has been the growth of 
rural multi-county planning bodies: some 
150 have been set up in the last few years, 
stimulated by federal and state “comprehen- 
sive” planning requirements and financial 
support. However, few of the COG’s or rural 
planning agencies have operating responsi- 
bilities or functional authority. On the other 
hand, there was considerable legislative re- 
sponse to specific matters of regional or 
metropolitan significance. 

HIGHWAYS AND MASS TRANSPORTATION 

The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1970* ex- 
tends construction authority for the Inter- 
state Highway System through 1976, and 
increases the total authorization for the In- 
terstate program by almost $10 billion. 

A number of significant provisions transfer 
the emphasis of federal highway policy from 
an interstate system to an urban one. A new 
federal-aid urban system has been estab- 
lished, for urban areas of 50,000 population 
or more. The urban system is designed to 
facilitate the flow of traffic in urban areas 
and serve the goals and objectives of the 
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community. It will further implement the 
continuing comprehensiye transportation 
planning process already required by having 
routes on the federal-aid urban system se- 
lected by local public officials subject to the 
approval of the state and the Secretary of 
Transportation. The public hearing process 
has been strengthened. Now, the two-hear- 
ing procedure, established by regulation after 
enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1968, is, in effect, the law. An additional 
hearing is required on urban plans to afford 
citizens the opportunity to present their 
views on which transportation systems would 
best serve their needs. Responsibility for con- 
ducting the hearings rests with state and 
local officials designated by the governor or 
the duly constituted state authority. 

There is little to point to in 1970 in the 
way of federal or state legislation supporting 
creation of comprehensive regional or area- 
wide mechanisms. 

The act funds the highway beautification 
program for three years and creates an 
eleven-member commission to report to Con- 
gress on control and funding of highway 
beautification projects; provides for con- 
struction of preferential bus lanes, highway 
traffic control devices, bus passenger loading 
areas, and fringe and corridor parking facili- 
ties out of the trust fund; directs the Trans- 
portation Secretary to submit guidelines to 
Congress by July 1, 1972, to minimize ad- 
verse social, economic, and environmental 
effects of proposed federal-aid highway proj- 
ects. The guidelines would become manda- 
tory regulations in two years. 

The Urban Mass Transportation Assistance 
Act of 1970" provides for a substantially 
increased federal commitment of $10 billion 
over à twelve-year period for urban mass 
transportation programs. The act gradually 
increases authorizations up to a limit of 
$3.1 billion after fiscal year 1975, and author- 
izes a new program of eighteen-year loans to 
states and local public bodies for acquisition 
of real property to be used as rights-of-way, 
station sites, and related purposes expected 
to be needed and used for urban mass trans- 
portation purposes within a ten-year period. 
The comprehensive planning agency of the 
affected community must be provided with 
a copy of the loan application. Before taking 
final action on the application, the Secretary 
of Transportation must consider, within 
thirty days, and comments made by the plan- 
ning agency. Similarly, in any state in which 
Statewide comprehensive transportation 
planning is being carried on, copies of appli- 
cations for loans and grants must be sub- 
mitted to the governor. Before taking final 
action on applications, the Secretary must 
consider, within thirty days, any comments 
made by the governor, This long-term pro- 
gram of federal financial assistance, com- 
bined with new advance contract authority, 
should provide greater assurance of continu- 
ing federal assistance while anticipating fu- 
ture urban mass transportation needs and 
providing time for necessary planning, de- 
cision-making, and financing arrangements. 

STATE ACTION ON URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


The states in 1970 continued to give sig- 
nificant assistance to such key regional fa- 
cility areas as transportation, water and air 
pollution, waste disposal, water supply, and 
open space recreation. Paralleling the major 
assistance authorized by the 1970 Federal 
Highway and Mass Transportation Acts, many 
states took especially noteworthy action to 
strengthen organizational and financial ma- 
chinery to play a positive role in urban trans- 
portation. 

Departments of transportation are rapidly 
becoming the administrative mechanisms to 
provide comprehensive transportation poli- 
cies and services at the state level, with such 
departments now established in thirteen 
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states. During 1970, Maryland,* Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rhode Island,’ enacted legisla- 
tion to create departments of transporta- 
tion. Delaware * combined the State Highway 
Department and a newly created DOT into 
a consolidated Department of Highways and 
Transportation. Each of the state transporta- 
tion departments is headed by a single ex- 
ecutive responsible to the governor, replac- 
ing the state highway department pattern of 
control by staggered term commissions. 

Many states took especially noteworthy 
action to strengthen organizational and fi- 
nancial machinery to play a positive role in 
urban transportation. 

Maryland became the first state to estab- 
lish a comprehensive transportation trust 
fund. This fund will be supported by rev- 
enues from highway user taxes and charges, 
motor vehicle fees, a portion of the corpo- 
rate income tax, and aviation fuel taxes and 
will be utilized to finance highways, ports, 
airports, and mass transit.* The Pennsyl- 
vania legislature provided for a State Trans- 
portation Assistance Authority empowered 
to sell up to $30 million in bonds to finance 
mass transit programs.’ 

In 1970, in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
New York, California, Arizona, and Colorado, 
authority was granted any county or munici- 
pality, or any combination of contiguous 
counties or municipalities, to create urban 
mass transportation agencies. The Kentucky 
Transit Authority Act covers both single 
governmental unit transit authorities and 
regional transit authorities whose purpose is 
the development and management of mass 
transit systems. Multi-county levee districts 
may also now be established.” In addition, 
Ohio authorized transit authorities to in- 
clude land, water, and air transportation. 


PASSENGER RAILROADS 


The Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970" 
creates a National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration to provide intercity rail service. It 
is to be a semi-public, profitmaking cor- 
poration. The act authorizes the corporation 
to contract for the operation of inter-city 
passenger trains: $340 million is authorized 
for federal grants and loan guarantees to fi- 
nance the program. The basic purpose is to 
prevent the complete abandonment of inter- 
city rall passenger service and to preserve 
a minimum of such service along specific 
corridors. The corporation will probably re- 
vitalize rail. passenger service in the ex- 
pectation that rendering this service, at least 
in certain corridors, can be made a profitable 
commercial undertaking. The Secretary of 
Transportation has since issued, as directed 
by the act, a preliminary report recommend- 
ing a basic national rail passenger system, 
including points to be served and identify- 
ing the basic service characteristics of such 
a service. 


AIRWAYS PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Airport and Airways Development Act 
of 1970 = authorizes a new long-range pro- 
gram of expansion and improvement for avia- 
tion facilities. Revenues from user charges 
will be paid into trust fund similar to the 
existing Highway Trust Fund. It requires 
the Secretary of Transportation to recom- 
mend to the Congress a national transporta- 
tion policy within one year, taking into con- 
sideration the coordinated development of all 
modes of transportation as well as the co- 
ordination of recommendations for airport 
and airway development and a national 
transportation system. In the interests of en- 
vironmental protection, the Secretary is pro- 
hibited from approving any airport project 
application unless the governor of the state 
in which the project would be located certi- 
fies in writing reasonable assurance that the 
project would comply with air and water 
quality standards. 

Grants are available to planning agencies 
for airport system planning and public agen- 
cies for airport master planning. The funds 
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for the planning grant program cannot ex- 
ceed $15 million annually, and no grant may 
exceed two-thirds of the cost incurred in the 
accomplishment of the project. Any state or 
political subdivision of a state (and not just 
state aeronautical agencies) which is author- 
ized by law to engage. in airport system plan- 
ning, may be eligible to receive planning 
grants for airport system planning. The Sec- 
retary of Transportation and the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development are di- 
rected to develop jointly procedures to co- 
ordinate and to prevent duplication of their 
respective planning assistance activities. 


HEALTH AND FACILITIES PLANNING 


Congress, in amending and extending the 
Hill-Burton Medical Facilities Act, provided 
for local planning review before the Surgeon 
General approves an application for any 
project grant. An opportunity must be pro- 
vided for consideration of the project by the 
areawide health planning agency or organiza- 
tion that has developed the comprehensive 
regional or other local area health plan (au- 
thorized by the Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ning and Public Health Service Act Amend- 
ments of 1966). If there is no such organiza- 
tion or agency, the state health planning 
agency must have'an opportunity to consider 
the project application: The Public Health 
Service Act has been amended so that area- 
wide health planning agencies must include 
appropriate representation of.the interests 
of hospitals and other health care facilities, 
physicians serving the area, and the general 
public. At the state level, authorization for 
contiguous municipalities to create consol- 
idated ‘local health districts has been áp- 
proved by the New Jersey Legislature. The act 
further authorizes two or more municipal- 
ities. to form. operational regional health 
commissions.» 

The Emergency Community Facilities Act 
of 1970 = reenacted the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development's water and 
sewer grant program. In doing so, it extended 
again for one year (until October 1, 1971) the 
time within which’a community may qualify 
fora basic water and sewer facilities grant 
even if its program for an areawide system, 
though under preparation, has not been com- 
pleted. 


SOLID WASTE PLANNING 


The Resource Recovery Act of 1970% sig- 
nificantly expands support for development 
of new technologies for solid waste disposal 
and for state and municipal disposal pro- 
grams. These objectives are to be achieved 
through (1) studies, investigation, and 
demonstration projects conducted by the 
Secretary of HEW, and (2) contruction grants 
to states and municipalities as well as area- 
wide agencies to contribute to the financing 
of pilot facilities utilizing new and improved 
technologies. The construction of such fa- 
cilities must be part of a state or interstate 
plan which sets forth a comprehensive plan 
for solid waste disposal in the area. 

The act authorizes two-thirds planning 
grants (with incentives for an areawide ap- 
proach) to state, interstate, municipal, and 
intermunicipal agencies as well as to metro- 
politan, regional, or district councils of gov- 
ernment, and 50 percent grants for overseeing 
the implementation, enforcement, and modi- 
fication of such plans. Planning grants are to 


be available for (1) making surveys of solid 
waste disposal practices and problems within 
the jurisdictional areas of such agencies and 
(2) developing solid waste disposal plans as 
part of regional environmental protection 
systems for such areas, including planning 
for the reuse, as appropriate, of solid waste 
disposal areas and studies of the effect and 
relationship of solid waste disposal practices 
on areas adjacent to disposal sites. To qualify 
for planning grants, an applicant must desig- 
nate a single planning agency and indicate 
what provisions will be made for considera- 
tion of such “public heatih” factors as 
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population growth, urban and metropolitan 
development, land use planning, water and 
air pollution control, and the feasibility of 
regional disposal programs. 

Is it possible and is it desirable to achieve 
a more balanced urban growth which pro- 
vides realistic choices for people, avoids de- 
terioration of the urban environment, and 
makes use of the resources of smaller cities 
and growth centers? 

The act also provides that the Secretary 
shall submit to Congress no later than two 
years after the date of enactment a com- 
prehensive report and plant for the creation 
of a system of national disposal sites for the 
Storage and disposal of Hazardous wastes 
and the establishment of a commission to 
develop a national materials policy. 


SAFE STREETS PLANNING 


The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act Amendments,” in extending and 
expanding the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration's grant programs, made sev- 
eral modifications in planning arrangements. 
Now state law enforcement planning agencies 
and any regional planning units within the 
State must, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, be representative of law enforcement 
agencies, units of local government, and pub- 
lic agencies maintaining programs to reduce 
and control crime, Existing requirements 
that each state planning agency make at least 
40 percent of federal planning funds avall- 
able to local units of government are modi- 
fied by authorizing LEAA to waive this “‘pass- 
through” requirement if a 40 percent trans- 
fer of planning funds to local units would 
not be appropriate in view of the respective 
law enforcement responsibilities of the state 
and its local units, or if it would not con- 
tribute to effective, comprehensive statewide 
law enforcement planning. Finally, the act 
authorizes grants for the establishment of 
Criminal Justice Coordinating Councils for 
local governments, It limits such authority 
for local planning councils to local units or 
combinations having a population of 250,000 
or more. Establishment of councils for smaller 
population areas was believed to be a need- 
less proliferation of the planning function. 

Urban-Rural Balance and Economic 
Growth: There is increasing public debate 
over projected patterns of urban develop- 
ment. Current trends are marked by disor- 
derly urban sprawl in our larger metropoli- 
tan regions and. a gradual. depopulation in 
the non-metropolitan parts of the country. 
Is it possible and is it desirable to achieve 
& more balanced urban growth which pro- 
vides realistic choices for people, avoids de- 
terioration.of the urban environment, and 
makes use of the resources of smaller cities 
and.growth centers? Is it desirable to try 
to decelerate current migration patterns to 
achieve greater urban-rural balance? There 
is potential here for long-term national de- 
bate. 


A NATIONAL URBAN GROWTH POLICY 


Hesitancy on the proper course of action 
characterized the 1970 national legislative 
scene. The most important determinant of 
where people live is economic opportunity— 
jobs. The Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act is the most specific federal 
grant and loan program aimed at redressing 
unemployment in depressed and less devel- 
oped areas. The act was due to expire in 
1970 and Congress, in accordance with execu- 
tive branch recommendations, agreed to a 
simple extension of the existing program 
pending further study and future revision.* 

But, during 1970, the federal government 
began a conscious formulation of policies for 
guiding future growth and development, The 
President and the Departments of Housing 
and Urban Development and Agriculture 
were all given general mandates by Congress 
to develop national policies on this subject. 
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The 1970 Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act provides for development of a na- 
tional urban growth policy—the components 
of this are listed earlier in this Review. The 
act provides for submission by the President 
to the Congress of a biennial Report on 
Urban Growth. The biennial report should 
assist in the development of national urban 
growth policy, and would include informa- 
tion and Statistics relevant to urban growth; 
a summary of significant problems associated 
with urban growth; assessments of federal, 
interstate, state, local, and private policies, 
plans, and programs affecting, or designed 
to deal with, urban growth; an analysis of 
current foreseeable needs resulting from 
urban growth and the steps being taken to 
meet such needs; and, most important, rec- 
ommendations for programs to carry out a 
national urban growth policy. 

Section 701 was amended in the 1970 
Housing and Urban Development Act to au- 
thorize the Secretary to make comprehen- 
sive planning grants, at three-fourths of the 
cost of the planning, to government agen- 
cies or organizations of public officials capa- 
ble of formulating plans and procedures for 
determining where growth should take place 
within the state, region, or area, 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT POLICY 

Concerned with the fact that some 147,000 
rural people moyed into urban centers in 
1969 alone, the 91st Congress, in passing the 
Agricultural Act of 1970,” outlined the first 
steps of a plan to achieve rural development. 
Title 9 of the act committed Congress to the 
establishment of rural-urban balance in the 
provision of government services and called 
for a series of reports as a first step in for- 
mulating programs of rural development. Ex- 
ecutive agencies of the federal government 
are directed to set up procedures to locate 
new facilities in areas of lower population 
density. The Departments of Housing and 
Urban Development and Agriculture are to 
prepare a report to the Congress on the ef- 
forts of the two departments in planning 
for the development of rural multicounty 
economic areas not included in economically 
depressed areas. The President is to submit 
@ report on the availability to rural areas of 
all government services designed to provide 
adequate transportation, communication, 
water and sewer systems, health and medi- 
cal care, protection, and education facilities. 
The report is also to outline efforts of the 
executive branch to improve these. services. 

WATERSHED DEVELOPMENT AND PROTECTION 

Two actions to protect the delicate fabric 
of the urban-rural fringe and stimulate ru- 
ral economic development were adopted. 
While a $55,000 annual limit was imposed 
for farm subsidies on any one farm, the 
Water Bank Act” was adopted, authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into 
ten-year agreements—with provision for re- 
newal for additional periods of ten years 
each—with landowners and operators in im- 
portant migratory nesting and breeding areas 
for the conservation of water on specified 
farm, ranch, or other wetlands identified in 
@ consérvation plan developed in cooperation 
with the soil and water conservation districts 
in which the lands are located. The purpose 
is to slow down the loss of valuable water- 
fowl habitat to inappropriate development. 
These lands are rapidly disappearing because 
of the accelerated pace at which marshes and 
swamps are being ditched, dredged, drained, 
filled, paved, and polluted in order to meet 
the demands for more agrichitural lands, 
more Industrial sites, more urban housing 
developments, more roads, and more air- 
ports. The act provides the owners and 
operators. of lands which are necessary for 
the conservation of migratory waterfowl, an 
economic alternative to such uses. 

Many rural watershed areas are suitable 
for multiple-purpose development—for flood 
prevention, municipal water supply, and rec- 
reation, but local communities often lack the 
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economic resources to develop the recre- 
ational phases. Amendments to the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act“ authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to furnish finan- 
cial help to public bodies in planning and 
constructing these recreation and fish and 
wildlife development features. To be eligible 
for cost-sharing, a project must be part of 
an approved statewide plan. There must be 
no other avenue of federal assistance avail- 
able, and there may be only one such project 
for each 75,000 acres in a development area. 
Program measures will include assistance in 
installing improved processing and market- 
ing facilities, new and expanded industries, 
vocational training, tourist developments, 
and other actions designed to strengthen the 
rural economy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


In a move to make unemployment benefis 
policies more responsive to regional pockets 
of unemployment, the Federal-State Ex- 
tended Unemployment Compensation Pro- 
gram ™ extends the length of time unem- 
ployment benefits are paid in any state when 
the state’s jobless rate of those covered by 
insurance equals or exceeds 4.0 percent for 
three consecutive months. It provides that 
Such extension would terminate when the 
unemployment rate falls below that level. 


TVA POWER 


A little noticed piece of legislation,’ to 
increase’from $1.75 billion to $5 billion the 
amount of revenue bonds which TVA may 
Have outstanding to’ finance additions to its 
power system; was enacted during 1970. Its 
significance for public policy in preserving 
urban-rural balance is ‘considerable. The 
House Committee in reporting the bill notes 
that the TVA regional resource development 
program is known and acclaimed as one of 
the most successful governmental public im- 
provement projects undertaken in helping an 
economically depressed region to take advan- 
tage of its opportunities to industrialize and 
to make the best use of its resources to im- 
proye its economy. 

Electric power is one of the great resource 
tools provided by TVA within the region in 
which it conducts its operations. But the im- 
portance of the TVA power system is by no 
means limited to electric consumers in its 
area. The TVA system is part of a huge 
power network, In a time of power emer- 
gency, operation of the TVA power system 
has an Impact.on power supply conditions 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico 
and from New England to Texas. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT HIGHWAYS 


The 1970 Federal Aid Highway Act author- 
ized a new $50 million program to demon- 
strate the effect of highway improvements 
on “economic growth centers.” The governor 
of each state would recommend to the Sec- 
retary of Transportation the location of 
growth centers under 100,000 population and 
assign a priority to each. Funds would be 
available for reconstruction (70 percent fed- 
eral.share) and engineering and economic 
surveys (100 percent federal) of roads on 
the federal-aid primary system. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


In his Message to the Congress on July 18, 
1969, the President proposed that a Com- 
mission on Population Growth and the 
American Future be established to inquire 
into and make recommendations in three 
specific areas: 

First, the probable course of population 
growth, internal migration and related 
demographic development between now and 
the year 2000. 

Second, the resources in the public sector 
of the economy that will be required to 
deal with the anticipated growth in popu- 
lation. 

Third, ways in which population growth 
may affect the activities of federal, state 
and local government. 
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Congress broadened the commission's re- 
search mandate to include two additional 
considerations: 

Fourth, the impact.of population growth 
on environmental pollution and on the de- 
pletion of natural resources. 

Fifth, the various means appropriate to 
the ethical values and principles of this so- 
ciety by which our Nation: can achieve a 
population level suited for its environ- 
mental, natural resources, and other needs. 

As directed by the approved act/** the com- 
mission is required to make’ an interim re- 
port in one year and a final report two years 
after its organization. The Congress also 
enacted the Family Services and Population 
Research Act™ to broaden and expand the 
scope of existing federal contracts, grants, 
and training activities in the fields of birth 
control and population research. 

Problems of Urban Poverty: Perhaps the 
most fundamental domestic problem is the 
poverty and social isolation of the poor and 
minority groups in our central cities and 
low-income suburban enclaves. New urban 
policies explored in 1970 involved examining 
the political, economic, and administrative 
dimensions of encouraging the dispersal of 
the central city poor into suburbs where 
better jobs, schools, and housing are more 
likely to be available. Among other actions, 
this could mean a strategy of putting gov- 
ernmental resources such as subsidized low 
and moderate income housing where the so- 
lutions are, rather than where, the problems 
are. A range of federal and state legislative 
approaches were enacted in 1970 to reduce 
the imbalance among and within communi- 
ties in metropolitan areas, to improve the 
conditions of life in ghetto areas, to provide 
greater areawide mobility for low-income 
and slum populations, and in other ways 
overcome a de facto demographic and geo- 
graphic state of seige. 

ACCESS TO HOUSING 


Open housing legislation serves as positive 
government interyention to provide greate! 
housing mobility for metropolitan residents, 
By the end of 1970, a majority of the states 
had enacted open housing legislation. These 
actions coincide with an increase in the 
number of minority families having the 
means to move from ghettos and slums, 
From 1960 to 1968, the percentage of Negro 
families with incomes of $15,000 and over 
tripled—to 6 percent of the entire Negro pop- 
ulation. 

In 1970, New York State extended its anti- 
discrimination law by authorizing the New 
York City Commission on Human Rights to 
declare neighborhoods off-limits to real estate 
solicitation when there is evidence of panic 
selling based on racial fears.“ Rhode Island 
amended its Fair Housing Practices Act to 
make indirect discrimination an unlawful 
housing practice; a Georgia law was passed 
to prevent blockbusting in the sale of homes; 
and Kansas implemented its first open hous- 
ing statute. 

The most fundamental domestic problem 
is the poverty and social isolation of the 
poor and minority groups in our central 
cities ... 

In an especially promising pieces of legis- 
lation, California” permitted any city or 
county to enter into an agreement with any 
other city or county to form an area housing 
authority having all the powers of a local 
housing authority. 

TENANTS’. RIGHTS 

Legislation affecting the rights of occu- 
pants of unfit housing has a direct impact 
on poor and minority groups. Developments 
in this area have been especially dynamic 
recently. Typical state legislation covers such 
subjects as rent lability in premises viola- 
ting housing codes, appolntment of receiv- 
ets to collect rent, and tenant petitions for 
code enforcement. 
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A 1970 New Jersey act provides that any 
landlord who threatens or makes reprisals 
against any tenant for membership or ac- 
tivities in any tenants organization is a dis- 
orderly person and shall be punished by fine 
or imprisonment.™ In Hawaii, tenants are 
now permitted to withhold rent for minor 
repairs to their dwelling units upon notifica- 
tion to the landlord, Tenants who com- 
Plain about health hazards are protected 
from retaliatory rent increases or. eviction. 
California regulated payments or deposits 
of money given primarily to secure perform- 
ance of rental agreements, and the tenant 
now has priority of claim to these funds.” 
In a separate action,” California defined 
“untenantable’ and limited the tenant 
remedy of repairing dilapidations and de- 
ducting cost from rent to once a year. 


RELOCATION ASSISTANCE 


Federal legislation establishing uniform 
relocation policy and payments was approved 
in the last days of 1970. At least seventeen 
states also took legislative action in 1969 
and 1970 to deal with the problem of re- 
locating persons and businesses displaced 
by ‘government construction programs, Of 
these states, twelve enacted legislation re- 
quiring state highway agencies to provide fi- 
nancial assistance and advice to displaced 
persons. 

Land acquisition and relocation policies of 
different federal programs have been glar- 
ingly inconsistent and unfair. The Uniform 
Relocation Assistance and Real. Property 
Acquisition Policies Act of 1970 establishes 
a uniform policy for federal agencies and 
state and local recipients of federal grant 
programs that involve condemnation in 
dealing with property owners and others dis- 
placed by federal or federally aided land 
acquisitions, In each of some fifty federal 
grant programs, it provides for relocation 
payments, advisory assistance, assurance of 
available relocation housing, and economic 
adjustments and other assistance to owners, 
tenants, and others displaced. The act also 
establishes uniform policies to guide all 
federal and federally assisted agencies in 
negotiations with owners for the acquisition 
of real property for public use. 


CRIME INSURANCE 


The 1968-enacted flood insurance program 
now covers 400 communities in thirty-four 
states. Similarly, riot reinsurance and FAIR 
Plans (fair access to insurance require- 
ments) are now organized in twenty-six 
states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. Under the supervision of. the state in- 
surance authority, these plans furnish co- 
operative services by property insurance com- 
panies doing business in that state. These 
plans provide property owners in urban areas 
access to fire, extended coverage, and vandal- 
ism and malicious mischief insurance cover- 


age. 

The 1970 Housing Act extends this insur- 
ance coverage to provide crime insurance in 
each state where a finding is made that such 
insurance is unavailable or available only 
at a prohibitive cost. The HUD Secretary is 
required to conduct a continuing review of 
the market availability of crime insurance 
at affordable rates in each state. Upon de- 
termining that such insurance is not avail- 
able, the Secretary is authorized to provide 
crime insurance in that state after August 1, 
1971. This affords states and the industry a 
reasonable period, of time during the early 
part of this year to provide for adequate 
crime insurance programs in order to avoid 
the federal government undertaking such a 
program. Coverages offered by the Secretary 
would include those against robbery, burg- 
lary, larceny, and similar crimes, He is also 
authorized to offer insurance against conse- 
quential losses, such as business interruption 
coverage. 

Encouraging Good Housing for All Amer- 
icans: As the nation approached a major 
housing shortage, the states moved as never 
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before to improve state. and local capability 
to deal with the Inadequate supply. of hous- 
ing. Innovative programs begun during the 
last few years range from creating state hous- 
ing agencies, providing aids to non-profit 
sponsors, and allocating seed money to ac- 
knowledging the role of mobile homes, Col- 
lectively these efforts represent a compre- 
hensive set of tools for a positive state role 
in providing shelter. There were only a few 
significant new. programs to report at the 
federal level_as Congress did not act on Ad- 
ministration proposals for a sweeping simpli- 
fication and consolidation of the fifty .or 
more existing housing programs, But under 
the Emergency Home Financing Act of 1970, 
it introduced programs of interest rate sub- 
sidies for middle income families and pro- 
vided for the establishment of two secondary 
mortgage markets for conventional mortgage 
loans, 
STATE ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 

A number of states directly entered the 
formidable fields of housing administration 
and finance. Georgia struck the proper tone 
by affirming the national housing goals and 
calling for a “State Housing Goal.” = 

In an effort to alleviate the critical short- 
age of housing for low- and moderate-in- 
come families, Ohio in 1970 authorized a 
major new program for assisting housing de- 
velopment by limited-profit and non-profit 
‘organizations. The act created a housing de- 
velopment board to provide interest-free ad- 
vances for housing construction and rehabil- 
{tation and to guarantee loans made for 
housing development by any lender.™ Also in 
1970, New Jersey created a Mortgage Finance 
Agency to make loans to mortgage lenders 
for the financing of new residential construc- 
tion; the Maine legislature authorized the 
state housing authority to issue revenue 
bonds and purchase and sell first mortgages 
in order to provide housing for persons of 
low income; and Massachusetts enacted leg- 
islation providing additional low-cost hous- 
ing rehabilitation and home ownership sub- 
sidy programs through the state housing fi- 
nance authority. 

New York helped expand mortgage sources 
by creating the “State of New York Mortgage 
Agency” “ which may purchase existing older 
mortgages from banks and may direct the 
proceeds from liquidated mortgages to be in- 
vested in new mortgages on residential prop- 
erty. The Colorado Housing Act of 1970™ 
demonstrated the potential for providing 
state technical assistance by creating a Divi- 
Sion of Housing within the Department of 
Local Affairs. The new division will provide 
services to local authorities to promote more 
adequate housing. The act also established 
a seven-member state housing board—mem- 
bers to be appointed by the governor—which 
is authorized to set housing construction and 
maintenance standards where none exist. 

The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1970 authorizes financing of congregate 
housing with central dining facilities under 
public housing and FHA programs, with eli- 
gibility limited to the elderly, displaced, and 
handicapped. Dormitory type public housing 
for low-income single persons is now eligible 
for financial assistance. The act also con- 
tains provisions consolidating HUD programs 
of technical advice and assistance on housing. 
It authorized financial assistance to low- and 
moderate-income tenant organizations, in ad- 
dition to non-profit sponsors of multifamily 
housing. It also authorized $5 million for the 
technical assistance and counseling programs. 

INDUSTRIALIZED HOUSING 


The 1970 Housing Act consolidates several 
existing HUD research programs and au- 
thorizes the Secretary to undertake and fund 
programs of research, studies, testing, and 
demonstration relating to department mis- 
sions and programs. 

In an area previously untouched by state 
involvement, several legislatures in 1970 
sought to reduce housing costs and increase 
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the supply of low- and moderate-income 
housing by encouraging the production of 
factory-bullt housing. New York led the way 
with the establishment of a state version of 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment’s “Operation Breakthrough.” In 
California, the Prefabricated Housing Act * 
establishes a state Commission on Housing 
and Community Development to formulate 
uniform health and safety standards for fac- 
tory-built housing and to set up inspection 
procedures at factory sites that will permit 
units meeting the standards to be certified 
there for installation in any California local- 
ity. Localities retain their jurisdiction, how- 
ever, over land use, setbacks, architecture, 
and esthetics. 

In Georgia,” the state’s Area Planning and 
Development Commissions can now provide 
technical and advisory assistance to help 10- 
cal governments supersede local building 
codes for specified mass-produced housing 
projects. Provision is also made for state in- 
spection of factory-built homes. South Car- 
olina adopted HUD standards for factory- 
built housing, prototypes, materials, and 
components. 

In the closely related area of building 
codes, Rhode Island moved toward uniform- 
ity by requiring municipalities to adopt 
housing codes which meet state standards, 
and Alabama legislation granted the state 
the authority to set minimum housing codes. 
Virginia now allows cities, towns, and coun- 
ties to adopt, by reference, any building, 
plumbing, electrical, or gas codes, 


MOBILE HOMES 


At a time when housing prices are soar- 
ing and a national housing shortage threat- 
ens, mobile homes have proven inexpen- 
sive and available. Their potential impact 
on the suburban landscape and on holding 
populations outside of major metropolitan 
areas is just now becoming evident with IIb- 
eralized federal mortgage insurance and loan 
coverage for purchasing mobile homes and 
sites. 

The 1970 Housing Act sought to make the 
1969 FHA mobile home loan program more 
attractive by providing that when a mobile 
unit is composed of two or more modules, 
the maximum insurable mobile home ioan 
under the FHA loan program may be $15,000 
(instead of $10,000) and the maximum term 
may be fifteen years (instead of twelve 
years). Recognizing the urgent need for 
housing in rural areas, the 1970 Housing 
Act also amends existing farm housing cov- 
erage to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to include mobile homes as housing. 
The Secretary is required to prescribe mini- 
mum property standards for mobile homes 
and sites and compliance with local com- 
munity requirements. Finally, for the first 
time, the Veterans’ Administration is au- 
thorized to guarantee loans (up to $10,000) 
for the purchase of mobile homes, if the 
home is on a site acceptable to the admin- 
istrator. The loan amount may be increased 
(up to $5,000) for purchase of an undevel- 
oped lot, or (up to $7,500) for purchase of 
a developed lot on which to place a mobile 
home. 

Development of new towns and major ad- 
ditions to existing communities are crucial 
and complementary’components of any fu- 
ture urban growth program. 

The states are just beginning to legislate 
in this new fleld. Vermont has moved ag- 
gressively by giving the state authority to 
grant permits for trailer parks in any town, 
regardless of local zoning ordinances. In- 
centives are provided for park operators to 
build power lines and fuel storage facilities 
underground. Incentives are also offered for 
furnishing a central recreation area and 
other facilities in trailer parks.“ In related 
actions, Delaware * provided for state zoning 
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of trailer park locations, and California * 
allowed for regulation of mobile home struc- 
tures necessary for public health and safety. 
Renewing Old Communities and Creating 
New Communities: Inner city areas are in 
need of rational land use planning and de- 
volpment if their tax base is to be enhanced 
and if their inventories of housing are to 
be maintained and augmented. Similarly, de- 
velopment of new towns and major addi- 
tions to existing communities are crucial and 
complementary components of any future 
national or state urban growth program. 


URBAN RENEWAL AND STATE LAND USE 


The 1970 Housing and Urban Development 
Act liberalized eligibility for urban renewal. 
Grants are how available for acquisition by 
local, public agencies of vacant or inappro- 
priately used land or space that could be 
developed for housing or other uses—includ- 
ing schools, hospitals, parks, or public facil- 
ities—assoclated with housing for low- and 
moderate-income families, development of 
new communities, or other undert re- 
lated to inner city needs including expanded 
employment opportunities. 

State redevelopment actions in 1970 in- 
cluded financial assistance, use of air rights, 
and industrial development controls. Mas- 
sachusetts increased the amount of urban 
renewal assistance grants to be paid to cities 
and towns by the state for federally aided 
renewal projects. New York, Louisiana, and 
Virginia extended air space rights in cities 
for sale or lease above or below municipal 
property acquired for street and highway 
purposes. 

In industrial development, the most com- 
prehensive action was taken by Rhode 
Island“ which created a Statewide Land 
Development Corporation to acquire, devel- 
op, lease, and sell selected areas for industrial 
expansion through an “industrial land 
bank,” Among its stated legislative objec- 
tives are preservation of land for future in- 
dustrial and commercial development, es- 
tablishment of sound development stand- 
ards, and implementation of state and muni- 
cipal urban growth policies. 


NEW COMMUNITIES 


An increasing national legislative commit- 
ment to new town development was begun 
through loan guarantees in 1968 and was 
brought to fruition in 1970. In what was far 
and away the most significant urban devel- 
opment legislation of the year, the 1970 
Housing Act created a Community Develop- 
ment Corporation within the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. The 
Board of Directors of the corporation consists 
of five members with the Secretary of HUD as 
chairman. Through the corporation, a full 
panoply of guarantees, loans, and grants will 
be provided to eligible new community de- 
velopment programs. 

The corporation is authorized to guarantee 
bonds and other obligations issued by private 
developers and state land development 
agencies to finance land assembly, acquisi- 
tion, and development. In addition, loans 
may assist new community developers to 
make interest payments on indebtedness in- 
curred by land acquisition and development. 
Loans up to $20 million may be made to a 
Single developer; the aggregate may not ex- 
ceed $240 million. 

The Community Development Corporation 
is also authorized to make grants to state 
land development agencies or state or local 
public bodies to assist in providing essential 
public services prior to permanent arrange- 
ment for the provision of such services. The 
act also authorizes supplementary grants for 
public facilities, which are not to exceed 
20 percent of the total cost of the project. 
Special planning assistance is provided to 
new community developers, to cover up to 
two-thirds of the cost of planning new com- 
munity deevlopment programs. Such plan- 
ning must assure that the new community 
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development program will be fully reponsive 
to social or environmental problems related 
to the public purposes of new community 
development and will adequately provide for 
or encourage the use of new or advanced 
technology. 

In) a separate program; HUD Has been au- 
thorized to provide to state and local “public 
bodies grants to cover not more than 75 per- 
cent of the cost of acquiring interests in 
undeveloped or predominantly undeveloped 
land which, if withheld from commercial, iñ- 
dustrial, and residential development, would 
significantly guide Uesirable patterns of 
urban growth. 

Complementing these actions, ‘state leg- 
islation in this promising approach to urban 
development was passed for the first time in 
1970. Arizona authorized creation of new 
towns improvement districts which can issue 
Special district bonds and established a State 
Community Development Council. Arizona 
also authorized private developers of new 
cities to finance utilities and streets with 
general obligation bonds,“ California pro- 
vided for planning and land assembly for new 
communities by redevelopment agencies. The 
law requires that the approval of the 
Local Agency Formation Commission must be 
obtained before redevelopment agencies may 
plan and develop new communities.“ Ken- 
tucky passed a New Communities Act author- 
izing new community districts, operating as 
nonprofit membership corporations, to exer- 
cise general governmental powers within a 
Specific area in order to promote private 
initiative and voluntary participation in 
planned urbanization. To encourage innova- 
tion and experimentation, each new com- 
munity is exempted from all housing restric- 
tions and building codes, 

Strengthening the Capacity of General 
Governmental Institutions: Increasingly rec- 
ognized as fundamental to all other reforms 
is that component of the new national ur- 
ban growth policy calling for strengthening 
the capacities of general government institu- 
tions. A primary objective of federal and 
state governments must be to develop, sup- 
port, or restore the managerial and fiscal 
vitality of urban government. Without such 
capability, local initiative, creativity, discre- 
tion, choice, and decision-making exist only 
in. the older text books, and responsible 
elected officials have little or no discretion 
to alter things more than trivially, 

FEDERAL MANAGEMENT PROGRESS 

At the federal level, legislative measures 
were taken in 1970 to strengthen control in 
the President’s office and in the Congress. 
The President, in Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1970, established a Domestic Council to 
coordinate domestic policy formulation, and 
an Office of Management and Budget to be 
his principal arm for the exercise of man- 
agerial functions. In the President’s words: 

The Domestic Council will be primarily 
concerned with what we do; the Office of 
Management and Budget will be primarily 
concerned with how we do it.“ 

The creation of these two new staff orga- 
nizations is intended to centralize the deci- 
sion-making power of the federal govern- 
ment within the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. In essence, the new OMB absorbed the 
Bureau of the Budget—thus transferring the 
authority for making up the budget and for 
evaluating the success and effectiveness of 
various programs and leadership in execu- 
tive management to a staff within the White 
House. The Cabinet Committee on the En- 
vironment was absorbed into the Domestic 
Council. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970,“ among other things, was designed to 
strengthen congressional fiscal controls and 
Speed action on appropriations. It calls for 
standardization and computerization of fed- 
eral budgetary and fiscal data; moves toward 
longer term fiscal and program planning by 
directing the President to supply Congress 
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with a five-year forecast.of the fiscal impact 
of each existing and proposed federal pro- 
gram. so that Congress will have a more ac- 
curate appraisal of programs that will involve 
major increases in expenditures in future 
years; and directs congressional committees 
to include five-year cost projections in com- 
mittee reports on all substantive legislation. 
To expedite appropriations actions, the act 
requires the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee to hold hearings within thirty days after 
the President sends the budget to Congress. 
The act also strengthens the advance plan- 
ning, research, and information resources of 
the Congress by expanding the functions of 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, which is renamed the 
Congressional Research Service to emphasize 
the policy analysis thrust of its new staff 
responsibilities. 


STATE GOVERNMENT MODERNIZATION 


More states began to put their own houses 
in order in 1970 by streamlining executive 
organization and making officials more ac- 
countablé to the people.“ Delaware, Ver- 
mont, and Massachusetts reo their 
executive branches into a few broad cabinet 
departments, cutting through the maze of 
agencies, commissions, and boards. The vot- 
ers in Montana and North Carolina approved 
reductions of the number of administrative 
departments. Kansas, Maryland, and North 
Carolina authorized their governors to re- 
organize their executive branches, subject to 
legislative veto, bringing to ten the number 
of governors with that important manage- 
ment tool. 

The decision-making authority of the gov- 
ernor was further strengthened in Massa- 
chusetts by giving all policy-making officials 
the same terms as the governor, in Colorado 
by empowering the governor to appoint the 
heads of most cabinet departments and re- 
vising the executive budget office, and in 
Kansas and Nebraska, by. providing for the 
governor and lieutenant governor to run as a 
team. Annual legislative sessions were ini- 
tiated in Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
and Virginia; three-fourths of the state leg- 
islatures will now meet every year. 


REVENUE REFORM 


While revenue sharing moved to the cen- 
ter stage for national political debate, a 
number of state revenue measures of spec- 
ial interest. to. urban residents were actually 
enacted in 1970. Ohio provided for distribu- 
tion of state sales taxes to local govern- 
ments by county budget commissions. The 
statute incorporated a “need” distribution 
formula which is generally based on expen- 
ditures of subdivisions minus revenues.“ In 
another revenue measure of significance to 
local governments, New shire acted in 
the commuter tax fleld by imposing a 4 per- 
cent tax on non-residents who work in New 
Hampshire. 

Illinois’ new income tax legislation con- 
tains a revenue-sharing plan that rebates, 
with no strings attached, one-twelfth of the 
state’s Income tax revenues to municipali- 
ties, counties, townships, and special dis- 
tricts. After the first year, the funds will be 
given to cities and counties only. New York 
took similar revenue-sharing action by pro- 
viding 21 percent of state income tax collec- 
tions for per capita aid to local governments. 

STATE PLANNING 


Zoning and land use control are inherent 
state powers which traditionally have been 
completely delegated in the name of home 
rule. In 1969, Oregon and Maine joined Ha- 
wail in establishing state zoning controls. In 
1970, Maine extended its statewide zoning 
power by giving the Environmental Im- 
provement Commission veto power over com- 
mercial and industrial development any- 
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where in the state.’ Colorado created a State 
Land Use Commission to recommend a state- 
wide land use map and classification system, 
and the Virginia General Assembly called for 
& study to lay the foundation for a state 
growth and development policy. Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Ohio, among 
others, strengthened their state planning ca- 
pabilities. Kentucky adopted legislation au- 
thorizing the State Program Development 
Office to designate sub-state regions and co- 
ordinate regional comprehensive develop- 
ment plans. Similar action has been taken 
by approximately forty states through execu- 
tive order or legislation. 


PUBLIC SECTOR MANPOWER 


Although a new 4.5 billion dollar public 
service job program was vetoed, Congress 
passed and the President signed into law the 
Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 1970. 
The public service job program would have 
permitted state and local governments to 
hire persons unable to find jobs in private 
industry to work in schools, hospitals, police 
and fire departments, or in recreation, con- 
servation, and transportation programs. 

The Intergovernmental Personnel Act ™ is 
potentially the most significant legislation 
enacted during the year to upgrade and 
strengthen the capabilities of state and local 
governments. It is intended to provide the 
first comprehensive federal aid program for 
improving and strengthening state and local 
personnel administration by focusing on 
three basic problems in the public man- 
power area; the interchange of federal, state, 
and local employees; training programs in 
& range of administrative, technical, and 
professional categories; and personnel man- 
agement. 

Most relevant to planning agencies, execu- 
tive officials, and state and local urban af- 
fairs organizations are the provisions author- 
izing the Civil Service Commission to make 
grants to state and local governments for 
planning and improving their systems of 
personnel administration; for developing and 
carrying out training plans; and for gov- 
ernment service fellowships for employees 
selected for special graduate-level univer- 
sity training. Federal constraints are re- 
moved on the temporary exchanging of per- 
sonnel between the federal government and 
states and local governments. Thus, specific 
national recognition has finally been given 
to the need to strengthen core management 
at the state and local levels by upgrading 
personnel.and personnel administration. 

Protecting the Physical Environment: 
There was greater consensus and action in 
1970 on the need to exercise prudent use of 
our- natural resources than on any other 
component of the new national urban growth 
policy. The Federal establishment through 
reorganization, regulation, and financial as- 
sistance showed that concern for the quality 
of the urban environment has been raised 
to the national policy level. This concern 
was also reflected at the state and local level. 


ENVIRONMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1970™ estab- 
lished a new independent Environmental 
Protection Agency to coordinate and admin- 
ister programs dealing with air, water, and 
land pollution. In an effort to give the exec- 
utive branch more unified control of environ- 
mental problems and procedures, the new 
agency brings together pollution control 
programs formerly existing in the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture; Interior; and Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the Atomic Energy 
Commission; and the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. 

The federal establishment... showed 
that concern for the quality of the urban 
environment has been raised to the national 
policy level, 

The growing concern of the states for en- 
vironmental quality is demonstrated by the 
number of antipollution measures enacted in 
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1970, In the majority of states this concern 
took the form of governmental reorganiza- 
tions aimed at coordination and consolida- 
tion of state ecological activities. At least 
nine states created agencies or departments 
to deal exclusively with environmental con- 
cerns. Riding the crest of public environ- 
mental concerns, New York outdid the fed- 
eral establishment—at least organization- 
ally—with an omnibus environmental qual- 
ity act.“ The new law reorganizes, unifies, 
and strengthens the state’s environmental 
protection and recreation programs. It cre- 
ates a Department of Environmental Con- 
servation, a Council of Enyironmental Ad- 
visors, a State Environmental Board, and an 
Office of Parks and Recreation in the Exec- 
utive Department. Vermont passed compre- 
hensive environmental control legislation, 
which provides for the establishment of en- 
vironmental control boards in each of the 
state’s environmental regions. These control 
boards will review all intended improve- 
ments to be made on property that is ten 
acres or larger to ensure that the improve- 
ments comply with state environmental leg- 
islation. In counties and municipalities that 
do not have subdivision regulations and zon- 
ings laws, the boards must review all prop- 
erty improvements that involve one acre or 
more.“ Maryland enacted similar legislation. 
California now requires that a city’s general 
plan include a conservation element for the 
protection of natural resources.” 


AIR POLLUTION PLANNING 


The Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970," 
authorizing a.1.1 billion dollar, three-year 
extension of the Clear Air Act for research 
and aid to the states, provides a new author- 
ity for the establishment of nationwide air 
pollution standards, States are required over 
the next four to six years to establish and 
enforce clean air programs to meet national 
standards. Two-thirds matching grants are 
available to air pollution control agencies for 
planning, developing, establishing, or im- 
proving (and up to one-half of the cost of 
maintaining) programs for the prevention 
and control of air pollution. Up to 100 per- 
cent grants are available to interstate 
agencies for developing implementation plans 
for any interstate air quality control re- 
gion, The interstate agency must include 
representation from the states and from ap- 
propriate political subdivisions within the 
air quality control region. 

Under previous laws, the Secretary of the 
Interior was directed to establish air quality 
control regions, but only a few such regions 
were established. Consequently, actual air 
pollution enforcement activities have been 
excessively delayed, Additionally, the pro- 
posed regions were not contiguous and, 
therefore, do. not cover the entire. United 
States. On these grounds, Congress rejected 
a regional approach based on the geographic 
characteristics of air pollution. Instead, each 
state is declared by law to be an air qual- 
ity control region, so the entire United States 
is divided into contiguous air quality re- 
gions. The act also imposes an absolute dead- 
line of January 1, 1976, for auto industry pro- 
duction of a virtually pollution-free engine. 


WATER RESOURCES 


Spurred by the continuous series of dis- 
astrous oll spills, the Water Quality Act of 
1970™ provides for research relating to the 
discharge of so-called hazardous substances 
into streams and for enforcement proce- 
dures which extend to federal agencies and 
federal licenses, such as urban renewal proj- 
ects and power plants licensed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Federal Power 
Commission. The act requires the President 
to establish criteria for the development and 
implementation of local and regional oil con- 
tingency plans. It also authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to carry out an areawide 
program within all or part of a watershed to 
demonstrate methods for the elimination or 
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control of acid and other water pollution 
resulting from active or abandoned mines. It 
provides that the work would be done under 
agreements with the interested states or in- 
terstate agencies acting jointly or severally 
depending on where the project is located. 
The Secretary of the Interior is also au- 
thorized to carry out a program to demon- 
strate new methods and techniques and de- 
velop preliminary plans to eliminate pollu- 
tion within all or any part of the watersheds 
of the Great Lakes. 

One of the most innovative environmental 
legislative actions in 1970 was Vermont’s 
passage of a “pay as you pollute” measure. 
The legislature provided for the issuance of 
provisional pollution permits which require 
the polluter to pay a fee for the use of state 
waters and to maintain certain pollution 
discharge standards in order to receive a 
permanent permit. The legislative intent is 
to provide an economic incentive for the 
adoption by industry of anti-pollution con- 
trols.” 

Amendments to the Federal Aid in Wild- 
life Restoration Act and the Fish Restora- 
tion Act were intended as major advance- 
ments in fish and wildlife conservation and 
hunting safety. They are designed to en- 
courage comprehensive planning by state fish 
and game departments and increase revenues 
available to states for fish and wildlife res- 
toration projects and hunting safety. 

The change with respect to planning would 
give the states the option and incentive of 
using comprehensive long-range fish and 
wildlife plans rather than plans on a project- 
by-project basis as the basis for funding 
state programs. To quote the House Com- 
mittee: 

In view of the projected demand on open 
spaces for future urban programs, trans- 
portation corridors, forest products, and out- 
door recreational uses not related to fish and 
wildlife, it is imperative that the State 
fish and game departments enter into the 
planning process at every level of govern- 
ment. The agencies responsible for these re- 
sources must plan adequately and in ad- 
vance to protect their interests. Your com- 
mittee believes that this legislation would 
provide the added inducement to mount a 
concerted planning effort in most of the 
States.” 

In short, there is no place to hide from 
comprehensive planning. Even state fish and 
game agencies will find it safer to join in 
the planning process than to try to lick 
it or ignore it. 

CONCLUSION 

Adoption of federal and state urban growth 
policies does little by itself to make streets 
cleaner, provide more shelter, enhance the 
quality of urban life, or eyen coordinate the 
actions of federal, state, and local govern- 
ments toward these objectives. But it is a 
step toward the achievement of such goals. 

This survey of legislative developments in 
1970 indicates that significant action has 
taken place—action that collectively con- 
stitutes the beginning of a reasonably con- 
sistent and coherent urban growth policy. 
The evidence accumulates that the federal 
government and a significant number of 
states are coming to grips with the responsi- 
bility to find effective ways of guiding and 
directing the inevitable growth and develop- 
ment that will occur during the next years. 

Before the first month of 1971 was over, 
there were tndications that major new pro- 
posals were to be made to the Congress for a 
“national land use policy” that would give 
the states broad powers to control the use of 
and to conserve land within their borders. 
Successful planners would be rewarded finan- 
cially; laggards would be penalized. Compre- 
hensive planning assistance (“701”) would be 
expanded and focused on support of general 
governments: state, county, and municipal. 
Housing production is up; the poverty uni- 
verse is shrinking, There is movement toward 
an income strategy for low-income families. 
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Grant consolidation is around the corner. 
The cumulative effects of the trends identi- 
fied in this Journal’s legislative reviews of 
the past three years appear to be summarized 
in a movement toward an operational frame- 
work of national development policy, even 
though coordination of. programs within the 
framework is still loose and indirect. 

(Nore.—Susan Harding of the Congres- 
sional Research Service assisted in the col- 
lection and organization of the statutes. The 
views presented here are solely those of the 
author and do not necessarily reflect the po- 
sition of the Library of Congress.) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, back 
in August 1970 President Nixon went on 
record to plead the case of “environ- 
mental literacy.” 

President Nixon said: 

The basic causes of our environmental 
troubles are complex and deeply imbedded. 


He went on to say: 

We must seek nothing less than a basic re- 
form in the way society looks at problems 
and makes decisions. Our educational sys- 
tem has a key role in bringing about this 
reform. It is also vital that our entire so- 
ciety develop a new understanding and a new 
awareness of man's relation to his environ- 
ment—what might be called “enivornmental 
literacy." This will require the develop- 
ment and teaching of environmental con- 
cepts at every point in the educational proc- 
ess. 


To this end, the President indicated 
that he wanted not new education bills, 
but educational reform. 

His was a commendable statement and 
an innovative approach to educational 
reform and to the environmental issue, 
an approach which many of us in the 
Congress hailed as a basic step toward 
establishing new priorities for our coun- 
try and a philosophy which indicated 
a strong commitment to educational re- 
form. Unfortunately, that commitment 
now appears to have been only to words, 
not to action. 

The Congress believed those words, 
however, and conceived the Environmen- 
tal Education Act of 1970. On August 3, 
1970, the House passed the bill by a vote 
of 228 to 28; the Senate passed a similar 
bill by a vote of 68 to 0 on September 21. 
Considerable opposition was waged 
against the act by the administration 
during its consideration by the Congress. 
Despite pressure to veto the act, Presi- 
dent Nixon signed it into law October 30, 
1970, and the Congress subsequently ap- 
propriated $2 million for fiscal 1971. 

Mr. President, this act authorized Fed- 
eral funds for the development of curric- 
ulums and dissemination of information 
about the curriculums relating to the 
preservation of environmental quality 
and ecological balance, for the support of 
elementary and secondary educational 
programs relating to the environment, 
for community education programs, and 
for preservice and in-service training of 
educational personnel. It additionally 
provided funds for technical assistance 
and for small grants to nonprofit or- 
ganizations for workshops, seminars, and 
symposiums in environmental problems, 
and for groups working in the environ- 
mental field. 

However, this act was intended to do 
and be more than a provider of funds. 
The act created an office of environmen- 
tal education which was to be a coordina- 
tor of all activities of the Office of Edu- 
cation related to environmental educa- 
tion. In this way, the act was to redi- 
rect and coordinate existing educational 
resources with an aim-of providing ef- 
fective communication between agencies, 
and, effective translation of new ap- 
proaches in education to students, school 
systems and the community at large. The 
act also provided for the input and feed- 
back of prominent educators, scientists, 
and concerned citizens and students by 
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setting up an advisory council to con- 
sult with the Commissioner. 

Both these provisions were intended to 
make steps in. the direction of educa- 
tional reform, to increase the cross- 
communication of new techniques and 
new ideas and to effectively transport 
these ideas across agencies and across 
governmental levels. Furthermore, we 
had intended the Environmental Educa- 
tion Act to be a beginning of our com- 
mitment to new priorities—a symbolic 
step, at least, toward the goal of improv- 
ing the quality of life that we enjoy in 
this country. 

Both the form and the content of the 
Environmental. Education Act were 
aimed at this change in priorities. The 
educational programs were to be inter- 
disciplinary and comprehensive, ‘avail- 
able to all age levels; the act was to co- 
ordinate all related activities within the 
Office of Education; but most important, 
this act made education not so many 
courses to be taken, but part of living, 
working and playing. It created an edu- 
cational process that embraced the inter- 
relationships between living things, and 
made it very clear we understood that 
wasting and misusing the environment 
was not free—that the costs would have 
to be paid at-a later time, but would still 
have to be paid. 

What is interesting about this program 
is the history it has made. The adminis- 
tration has been on record in favor. of 
the concept of this act and its approach 
to educational and bureaucratic reform 
since August of. 1970. Most recently, an 
impressive. statement by Commissioner 
Marland in American. Education under- 
lined all of the points made above: That 
the act could begin the reform of the 
educational system and its bureaucracy, 
and start in motion a new way of looking 
at education and at the process of living. 

But the difference between the public 
statements and the actions of the ad- 
ministration has been remarkable, to say 
the least. At a time when the administra- 
tion could make such a dramatic advance 
in reform and begin the planning for new 
priorities, it seems instead that they have 
chosen to drop the program in the midst 
of the vast bureaucracy of the Office of 
Education and let it fight its own way to 
the top. It is hard to understand how the 
administration plans to keep the faith of 
the people of this country, given their 
actions in relation to this act. 

Let us look at the record. 

President Nixon’s August 1970 state- 
ment supported this form of program 
strongly, but: 

During congressional action, the ad- 
ministration and the Office of Education 
lobbied strongly against it. Additionally, 
great pressure was waged to have the 
President veto the bill. 

The “Office” was to coordinate all ac- 
tivities of the Office of Education which 
related to environmental education, but: 

Although the act was signed in late 
October and money appropriated in 
December, the Office has not been set up 
to date, and only recently has it been 
reported that they have found a direc- 
tor. 

The Director to be hired to adminis- 
ter the program has been brought in at 
a GS-15, when the act authorizes up to 
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a GS-17, and this Director is to be 
brought from the USIA, 

Additionally, the Congress authorized 
$5 million for fiscal 1971, and $15 million 
for fiscal, 1972. The administration’s 
budget request for fiscal 1971 was $2 mil- 
lion, and for fiscal 1972 was $2.014 mil- 
lion. Secretary Richardson has argued 
that additional new moneys are not 
needed because unbudgeted funds from 
within the Office of Education will be re- 
directed to environmental education. At 
this point, only a small proportion of 
these moneys have been committed. 

Finally, on April 16, 1971, regulations 
for implementation of the Environment- 
al Education Act appeared in the Federal 
Register. Applications will be received 
until May 26. According to the Office of 
Priority Management, about $1,750,000 
will be spent on 40 to 50 grants for com- 
munity education programs. 

However, over 300 unsolicited pro- 
posals were received, totaling over $50 
million before the regulations were pub- 
lished The Office has received about 3,500 
requests for guidelines to date, and pro- 
gram officials anticipate more than 1,200 
proposals by the close of the application 
period. 

The administration is promising to 
shake loose more funds to take care of 
the 1,100-odd unfunded requests, but at 
this point only a small proportion of 
these funds have materialized. 

Mr. President, I fully appreciate the 
administration’s attempt at economy. I 
do not believe in reckless spending, nor 
would I advocate more money for this 
act if I did not believe it was needed. 
But the administration repeatedly has 
called the educational process supported 
by this act, “The Education That Can- 
not Wait.” I simply ask that the admin- 
istration remains relatively loyal to its 
public statements. 

I am today writing to Secretary Rich- 
ardson to ask him to clarify these points 
for me, and to urge him to take action 
which will more faithfully uphold the 
congressional intent of this act. It would 
be very easy to let the Environmental 
Education Act be lost within the Office 
of Education. What is needed is the force 
of the Secretary and the Commissioner 
to encourage the reluctant hierarchies 
within the Office of Education to cooper- 
ate with this new offspring. I ask Mr. 
Richardson and Mr. Marland to fulfill 
their commitments and provide the 
requisite leadership in this new direction 
for the 1970's. 


WEAKENING OF US. POLICY ON 
TRADE WITH RED CHINA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, some 
people are optimistic that a weakening 
of U.S. policy on trade with the Commu- 
nists in Red China will lead to a so- 
called “normalization” of relations be- 
tween the major powers. Others feel that 
Red China offers an untapped market 
which will earn big profits for American 
traders. 

Both of these goals are illusions. 

Some Americans entertained illusions 
about the Chinese Communists in the 
years preceding the fall of China in 
1949. They were lulled to sleep by glow- 
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ing propaganda reports in the American 
press, little realizing that much of this 
propaganda was manufactured by a 
covert ring of Maoists sympathizers and 
Communist agents. The facts about this 
conspiracy have been fully documented 
in the massive study of the so-called 
Amerasia Papers, published just last year 
by the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Now once again we find a massive 
propaganda effort on behalf of the Chi- 
nese Communists, coordinated with con- 
tinuing efforts originating in the U.S. 
State Department to weaken our stand 
on behalf of the Chinese people. Amaz- 
ingly enough, this propaganda campaign 
features prominently many of the same 
names who participated in the fall of 
China 24 years ago. Is it any wonder that 
such individuals are now received by 
Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-Lai, and that 
they write glowing accounts of the 
“progress” of the Communist dictator- 
ship? 

As soon as the euphoria wears off, the 
American people will find once more that 
we are dealing with the same brutal gang 
of cutthroats and murderers in Peking. 
The only difference will be that the 
leadership position of the United States 
will be drastically undermined, and the 
free peoples of the world will be dis- 
pirited and demoralized, 

When the illusions have been de- 
stroyed, the American people will re- 
member the leaders who permitted our 
solid policies to be weakened. They will 
ask why a firm stand was not taken 
against the dismantling of our interests. 
The verdict of history may be harsh. 

The issue of trade is a false issue, de- 
signed to cover up the far more porten- 
tous political decisions involved, Lesser 
nations can trade with Red China with- 
out upsetting the world balance of power. 
But in the last analysis, it is the political 
posture of the United States that counts. 
The United States cannot trade with- 
out decisively boosting the prestige and 
influence of a Communist dictatorship. 

Advocates of trade seem to believe 
that small relationships with the Chi- 
nese Communist regime will eventually 
grow into more permanent and stable 
relationships. But the real question is 
whether it is in the U.S. interest to main- 
tain a sustained relationship with a 
totalitarian regime which seeks to de- 
stroy our influence and leadership. There 
is nothing healthy or normal about such 
a relationship. We have before us the 
example of our relationship with the 
Soviet Union. Our recognition of the 
Soviet Union has brought us a partner- 
ship filled with grief and trouble. 

Because we began to think of the 
Soviet Union as an ally and friend, we 
joined with her in an unholy alliance in 
World War II. We acquiesced in the im- 
position of Communist Governments on 
half of Europe, and in the outright divi- 
sion of several nations. Our blindness to 
communism led to the covert support 
of the Chinese Communists by sympa- 
thetic elements in the State Department. 
Today we are being told by some that 
the way to handle the Soviet Union is to 
cultivate a relationship with the Commu- 
nist Chinese. 

But there is little to be gained. 
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Great Britain normalized relations, 
and the British Ambassador was uncere- 
moniously kicked out of Peking. 

France normalized relations, and the 
Maoists helped engineer the riots which 
led to the downfall of President Charles 
de Gaulle. 

Canada normalized relations, and 
Peking sent as its Ambassador a man 
who is an open supporter of the Quebec 
Liberation Front. 

If the United States normalizes rela- 
tions, it will be a slap in the face to mil- 
lions of Chinese people under subjuga- 
tion. 

Our diplomatic relations with the So- 
viet Union have not prevented the So- 
viets from building up the largest stra- 
tegic nuclear striking force known to 
man. Our diplomacy has not succeeded 
in getting the Soviet Union to draw back 
from one single country in the Commu- 
nist bloc of socialist nations. Nor has the 
Soviet Union dropped its aggressive plans 
to dominate the world. 

We see therefore that the road which 
leads to diplomatic relations is a perilous 
road strewn with misunderstandings and 
with false hopes. Communism, no matter 
in what form, does not look upon the 
free nation states as legitimate institu- 
tions. They regard the Communist Party 
as the true representatives of the masses. 
As far as they are concerned, when they 
recognize a Western nation or vice versa, 
they are merely playing the game ac- 
cording to Western rules, not their rules. 

Thus we have seen no let-up in Pe- 
king’s stream of abuse against the U.S. 
Government. Chou En-Lai has recently 
said that his alleged friendship is for the 
American people, not for the government 
which guarantees our freedom. Recogni- 
tion in the Communist lexicon is a mere 
technicality without any real meaning 
in the long-run Communist plan. 

Nor is there much hope for short-term 
financial profit from the weakening of 
trade restrictions. 

It seems natural that in the aftermath 
of the so-called ping-pong diplomacy, 
American businessmen should evince an 
avid interest in prospects of trade with 
the Chinese mainland. Where there is 
profit to be made, a potential market of 
3.8 million square miles and 750 million 
buyers is certainly one of considerable 
attraction. Their interest has been fur- 
ther enhanced by President Nixon’s 
recent overtures to Peking, the most im- 
portant being the lifting of the 20-year- 
old embargo on U.S. trade with Commu- 
nist China. 

In this context, it may be asked, put- 
ting aside all political implications, what 
chances can American businessmen have 
in making quick and sizable profit from 
trading with Mao’s land? It may be easier 
to answer this question because trade is 
less volatile and unpredictable than poli- 
tics. Nonetheless, international trade is 
based on cold facts and figures and in 
this case, there can be no exception, 

Up to now, available facts and figures 
do not seem to paint an encouraging pic- 
ture of Sino-U.S. trade. The crucial 
question is, as the New York Times 
pointed out April 18, what will the Chi- 
nese use for money? 

Although potentially a tremendous mar- 
ket of 700 to 800 million people, China’s 
needs far outweigh its means. 
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Said Brendan Jones-in his article in 
the Times. 

According to him— 

A gross national product of some $80 bil- 
lion and per capital income of $125 (both 
estimates) put the vast Asian land near the 
bottom of any list of economic indexes for 
underdeveloped countries. 


The question, therefore, is: How can 
China finance any great increase of im- 
ports until it can begin to earn enough 
foreign exchange by increasing its own 
export? 

t us now look at what mainland 
China's import needs are and what it 
can.export in trading with the United 
States. China's greatest needs, of course, 
are foodgrains, despite its claim of 9 
consecutive years of bumper harvests. 
Other goods imported in recent years 
were: fertilizer, rubber, cotton, iron, and 
steel products, and machine tools, in that 
order. 

Mainland China's exports to the non- 
Communist world in 1969 consisted 
largely of textiles, shoes, meats, fish, rice, 
soybeans, fruit and vegetables, silk and 
wools, according to an article by Richard 
Lawrence in the Journal of Commerce 
of April 15. 

The established pattern of Communist 
China's foreign trade shows that it im- 
ports mainly chemicals, metals and ma- 
chinery, and exports largely agricultural 
products in return. It becomes apparent 
that although American traders have a 
large variety of goods to sell to the Chi- 
nese, what they can buy from mainland 
China is limited to Chinese apparels and 
shoes. That is, if they could resell these 
items to American consumers, and Chi- 
nese canned food, soybeans, and vege- 
tables, if indeed such foods are palatable 
for American consumers. 

Let us turn to the more basic question 
of what will the Chinese use for money 
to buy American goods. According to 
Japanese estimates, Peking’s foreign 
trade in 1970 amounted to $4.4 billion, 
or 1 percent of the world total. Per capi- 
ta wise, that was $5.60 for each of the 
mainland population. 

The prospects of U.S.-China trade have 
been examined in greater detail in China 
Trade Prospects and U.S. Policy, which 
is a symposium edited by Alexander 
Eckstein and published by the National 
Committee on United States-China Rela- 
tions—Praeger Publishers, 1971. In part 
III of the book entitled, “Prospects for 
Trade Between China and the United 
States,” and prepared by Robert F. Dern- 
berger, it is pointed out that— 

The estimates of the supply-and-demand 
conditions for China’s total foreign trade a 
decade in the future ... would appear to 
indicate that potential Sino-American trade 
is probably very small, even under the most 
optimistic of assumptions. 


Even during the peak years of China’s 
foreign trade, a most optimistic assump- 
tion would be that the United States 
would achieve the same share of China’s 
foreign trade in 1980 that it held in the 
1920's, he said: 

This would entail a total Sino-American 
trade of $635 million each way, for a total 
of $1.27 billion in 1980. 


According to Mr. Dernberger, this 
would be less than 0.5 percent of total 
U.S. foreign trade. 
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It should be pointed out here that this 
is Mr. Dernberger’s “most optimistic as- 
sumption.” Anticipating the lift of the 
U.S, trade embargo which has all but 
come true recently, he analyzed all pos- 
sibilities and came up with other esti- 
mates, They. range from a “pessimistic” 
estimate of $25 million each way, to a 
“neutral” one of $200 million each way, 
to an. “optimistic” one of. $525 million 
both ways. All these are potential figures 
for 1980. 

What they failed to mention is. the 
ironical fate of American businessmen 
who, in trading with Communist China, 
must first of all sever all ties with the Re- 
public of China on Taiwan. With only 
one fiftieth of the population and one- 
three hundredth of the area of Com- 
munist China, Taiwan offers a much 
better market than the mainland. Com- 
pared with the estimated two-way trade 
volume of $3.873 billion for the main- 
land in 1969, which was based on trade 
returns of countries doing business with 
Peking, the Republic of China has in 
the same year chalked up a foreign trade 
of $2.316 billion, nearly two-thirds of the 
mainland record. In 1970, the two-way 
volume was $3.070 billion. Per capita wise, 
every man, woman, and child on Taiwan 
in 1969 generated $165.9 worth of foreign 
trade, as against only $5.6 by every per- 
son of Communist China. For the first 
quarter in 1971, Taiwan’s exports showed 
an amazing 50-percent increase. 

It may be sobering to note that even 
in 1970, American businessmen have al- 
ready scored a trade volume with Taiwan 
which is twice the volume of U.S. trade 
with the mainland 10 years from now as 
projected by Mr. Dernberger. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the United States imported 
$567 million worth of goods from Taiwan 
and exported $454 million worth of goods 
to Taiwan, thus attaining a two-way 
trade volume of $1.021 billion in 1970. 

There is reason to believe that the 
future picture of our trade with Taiwan 
will be even rosier. In a speech on “Pros- 
pects for 1971 at a luncheon meeting of 
the Taipei American Chamber of Com- 
merce on February 18, U.S. Ambassador 
Walter P. McConaughy predicted that 
Taiwan's foreign trade is likely to exceed 
that of mainland China in 2 or 3 years. 

Reviewing the rapid economic growth 
in the Republic of China, Ambassador 
McConaughy said that in 1971, free 
China’s exports should approach, or even 
surpass, the $2 billion level, resulting in 
-. possible favorable balance of $100 mil- 

on. 

Besides the billion-dollar trade with 
free China, direct American investment 
has also reached an impressive total of 
$250 million, the Ambassador noted: 

We are amply justified in terming the 
vista ahead of us an inviting one. 


He added: 


I believe that an objective evaluation of 
all the relevant factors will support a gen- 
eralized statement that the outlook for se- 
curity of investment, return on investment, 
and acceptability of operating environment 
and conditions is not surpassed anywhere in 
the Far East region. 


In the light of facts and figures given 
above, it becomes crystal clear what 


choice there remains for our businessmen 
to make between the two Chinas. This 
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choice they will have to make inevitably 
because Peking has repeatedly stressed 
that trade and politics are inseparable. 
For those who cherish extravagant hopes 
of mainland trade, it may be educational 
to learn about the conditions imposed by 
Peking in its trade with Japan. It is 
stated firmly in the so-called “four prin- 
ciples’ announced by Chou En-lai in 
April, 1970, that Communist China would 
not do business with any Japanese firm 
which either invested in or traded with 
the Republics of Korea and/or China, or 
which supported, however indirectly, the 
American war effort in Vietnam, or which 
might be considered a subsidiary of any 
U.S. firm. 

Some of our businessmen may surmise 
that following its ping-pong overture, 
Peking would give more leeway to U.S. 
businessmen. But this is highly unlikely. 
“It’s unrealistic to think China will re- 
spond now to the American overture,” 
cautioned the April 24 issue of Business 
Week: 

Whatever the degree of American opti- 
mism about the China trade, there are no 
good and clear signs that it is about to hap- 


pen or, if it- does, that it will amount to 
much. 


The magazine concluded, quoting some 
old China hands in Hongkong as saying: 

It’s unrealistic of Americans to think all 
they have to do is tell China they are willing 
to trade and expect an immediate answer. 
The Chinese do not work that way. 


In more realistic terms, the magazine 
also saw little cause for optimism as far 
as the mainland China’s trade patterns 
are concerned. Peking seems determined 


to pay for its imports with export earn- 
ings, and the main factor in its.decision 
to trade will be the amount of hard cur- 
rency available. In order to trade with 
Peking, it may be necessary for U.S. 
businessmen to extend credits to the 
Chinese Communists, and Business Week 
thought this is highly unlikely, 

Also— 

The Chinese are more interested in selling 
consumer items than in buying them. 


Which puts American buyers in° an 
awkward position. The magazine quoted 
an American in Taipei as saying that— 

If the mainland opened up tomorrow, you'd 
find that fabled market is illusory. 


Both the Business Week and an ar- 
ticle in the Wall Street Journal by Jona- 
than Kwitny on March 11 reported that 
the futile efforts have been made by sev- 
eral eager American businessmen to get 
invited to the Canton Trade Fair. “It 
may be a good thing the Americans 
aren't invited,” Mr. Kwitny observed, be- 
cause, according to Prof. Lucian Pye of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy who is incidentally a noted China 
expert: 

Agents for British and Japanese com- 
panies are ‘insulted, harangued, and kicked, 
but they just blink and take it.’ 


The treatment received by Japanése 
traders at the hands of the Chinese Com- 
munists may serve as an object lesson 
for Americans who are lured by the pros- 
pect of profit. The “Japan-China Memo- 
randum Trade Office of Japan” is a semi- 
official organization which handles trade 
talks and signs a communique each year 
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with its counterpart in Peking—the 
“China-Japan Memorandum Trade Of- 
fice of China.” In point of fact, their 
negotiation covers only a fraction—less 
than 10 percent—of the Peking-Tokyo 
trade. The volume for the current year 
amounts to $69 million, which is less 
than 0.2 percent of Japan’s total import- 
export trade of $38.2 billion. The bulk of 
Japan’s trade with the Chinese mainland 
is conducted by those concerns desig- 
nated by the Chinese Communists as 
“friendly firms,” for whom no annual 
agreement is needed. 

It seems inconceivable that Japanese 
traders were willing to swallow the in- 
sults heaped on them by the Communist 
trade partner in order to conclude such 
a negligible volume of business. The 
“communique” signed this year is so 
heavily politically-oriented and so de- 
rogatory to the Japanese Government 
that the Japan Times characterized it 
in its editorial as “Annual Humiliation.” 
And humiliation is the right word since 
the Japanese negotiators were obliged to 
sign a document stating that: 

The two sides unanimously condemn the 
Japanese reactionaries for intensifying col- 
lusion with U.S. imperialism in reviving Jap- 
anese militarism and joining U.S. imperial- 
ism's aggression and expansion in Asia. 


And that: 
The Sato government has redoubled its 
efforts to tail after U.S. imperialism and has 


obstinately pursued a policy of hostility to- 
ward China. 


It has also been reported by Japanese 
wire services that during their stay in 
Peking, the Japanese delegates, led by 
Kakeita Okazaki; had been forced each 
morning to attend classes to study the 
“thought of Mao Tse-tung.” They had to 
wear Mao badges and to promise that 
they would generally behave as Maoists 
after their return to Japan. 

Could any American traders, no matter 
how eager as they may be, stoop so low as 
to submit to all this humiliation in their 
pursuit of elusive and illusory profits? 
As Prof. Lucian Pye has commented: 

You're not going to have that with Amer- 


ican businessmen. They have much ‘shorter 
fuses. 


IAN MENZIES ON HEALTH CARE IN 
AMERICA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
condition of health care in America 
stands in a curious position. Of all the 
nations in the world, America leads in 
the quality of medical technology that it 
has perfected. Unfortunately, this vast 
amount of medical knowledge and tech- 
nique is available to only some of the 
American people, not to all of the people. 

Earlier this year, the Boston Globe 
published a major six-part series by Mr. 
Ian Menzies, On the debate on national 
health care in the series; Mr. Menzies 
states in a perceptive and comprehensive 
way what are some of the major prob- 
lems and effects of a national health pro- 
gram, 

The first article in the health care 
series examines the current status of 
American health care. The rising cost of 
hospital care has created inequities in the 
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delivery of health care to Americans. The 
United States is behind most European 
countries in the health services provided 
to its citizens. 

The cost of various national health 
programs is compared in the second ar- 
ticle. America spends more of its GNP 
for health than some European coun- 
tries, but provides less comprehensive 
services to its people than these coun- 
tries. A close look at the British health 
system details how one European coun- 
try is attempting to meet the health needs 
of its citizens. 

The third article explores the effects 
a national health program has on the 
life style of the average American family. 
The biggest change for the consumer 
would be the end of billing, paying the 
aoctor directly by what is known as pa- 
tient fee-for-services. The consumer 
would still have a private physician 
available to his family. The cost the Gov- 
ernment, employer, and employee would 
pay is broken down and explained. State 
and local governments would be relieved 
of crippling health expenditures. 

In the fourth article, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Elliot 
L. Richardson. and I are interviewed 
concerning two possible solutions to, the 
national health crisis. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the whole problem 
of our health system must be opened to 
national debate. 

In the fifth article, Dr: John H. 
Knowles, director of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and Dr. Robert H. 
Ebert, dean of the Harvard Medical 
School, discuss their views of the com- 
ing changes in American health care. 
More medical schools are needed not 
only to produce more physicians, but to 
help improve medical care in more com- 
munities. Experiments by physicians in 
group practice might prove valuable in 
aiding the efficiency of physicians and 
increasing the quality of consumer care. 
More efficient planning of: hospitals to 
prevent needless duplication of hospital 
equipment and hospital location is need- 
ed to distribute health care in a more 
equitable manner. 

In the last article Mr. Menzies dis- 


‘cusses the role of the consumer in the 


health care program. There is a press- 
ing need for better preventive medicine 
for the average American. Local com- 
munity planning of health services would 
help distribute personnel and facilities 
with some'degree of responsive priorities. 

I believe that Mr. Menzies’ articles will 
be of interest to all of us in the Senate 
concerned with the health crisis. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COMING DEBATE: NATIONAL HEALTH 

SERVICE 
(By Tan Menzies) 

For 35 years now every effort, in and out 
of Congress, to make health care in this 
country a right; and an eqnal right; not just 
a saleable commodity, has failed. 

It has been fought as “socialized medicine” 
and attacked as a.corruptive philosophy by 
two of the nation’s Presidents and some of 
the people, by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and some of the nation’s industrial- 
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ists, by conservative Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats. 

But during those 35 years every other 
large industrial nation in the world has 
instituted a national health service or a 
program of national health insurance. 

Only America now stands alone and aloof. 


RANKS GROW 


We have simply circled the problem like 
Indians around a wagon train, darting in 
here, then there, with programs such as 
Medicare and Medicaid which, though bet- 
ter than nothing, have been unnecessarily 
costly while at the same time falling in 
their purpose. 

The cost and crisis of health care and the 
proliferation of inadequate and confusing 
programs has now reached such proportions 
that it is clear that we are on the eve of 
dramatic change. 

The ranks of proponents have grown and 
grown, not just among the public, but in 
the universities, the Congress, even within 
the medical profession itself. 

We are being forced to a showdown. 

Health care will be one of the biggest do- 
mestic issues of the 1970’s and most certainly 
will be one of the key issues of the 1972 Pres- 
idential election. 

The Democratic Party plans to use health 
as one of the tumblers to unlock Richard 
Milhous Nixon from a second term, presum- 
ing no satisfactory action comes from his 
Administration before "72. 

And the standard-bearers, emphasizing 
the presidential nature of the issue, will be 
Senators Edmund Muskie and Edward Ken- 
nedy, both of whom are committed to enact- 
ment of a national health security program. 

Speaking in Portland last October, Muskie 
said the fact that “Americans should ever be 
forced to choose between good health and 
financial harm is absolutely intolerable.” 


SPARRING BEGINS 


He gave this as a basic reason for co-spon- 
soring the Health Security Act, stating that 
though it may not be a perfect bill “it does 
focus our attention on what must be one 
of our highest national priorities—the avail- 
ability of adequate and comprehensive health 
care for all Americans on fair and equitable 
terms.” 

But intriguingly of the two men, Kennedy 
will be the more involved on this issue, Al- 
ready some are asking will this be a replay 
of the John F. Kennedy-Richard M. Nixon 
fight of 1960 when JFK used Medicare as 
his major domestic doorknob to the White 
House. 

Already the sparring has begun. Senators 
Yarborough and Kennedy very neatly prod- 
ded the administration last September by 
maneuvering a hearing on Yarborough’s Na- 
tional Health Security bill (identical to Ken- 
nedy’s except for the financing aspect) before 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
which Yarborough chaired. 

But there was no real attempt to do any- 
thing but embarrass the Nixon Administra- 
tion and the main thrust now rests on the 
Kennedy-Griffiths bill, a combination of the 
bills filed last year by Senator Kennedy and 
Congresswoman Martha Griffiths, Democrat 
of Michigan. This new bill will have the sup- 
port of the AFL-CIO. 

The timing is opportune and the propo- 
nents know it. There is bipartisan support 
for the legislation. The Administration is 
working rather desperately to shape its own 
Family Health Insurance Plan as an alterna- 
tive. But this has still to be spelled out. 
Meanwhile the consumer gets more and more 
concerned at the crippling cost of major ill- 
ness, aggravated by general inflation and 
high unemployment. 

Both Democrats and Republicans, who are 
cognizant of the health situation, and lay 
and medical experts, too, agree that some- 
thing has to be done. There is considerable 
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agreement as to the ultimate end; the dis- 
agreement is over the means. 


“INFERIOR CARE” 


For instance what laymen would expect a 
staunch Republican to admit that “Com- 
pared with other advanced industrialized na- 
tions the record of the United States in pro- 
longing life expectancy and preventing in- 
fant mortality is not impressive.” 

It was Elliot Richardson, secretary of HEW, 
who said so, in a speech before the American 
College of Surgeons two months ago. 

And’ he added, “By these two measures, 
both of which effectively gauge the quality 
and quantity of health care among popula- 
tion groups, it is abundantly clear that many 
Americans are receiving inferior care and 
that basic health care needs are not being 
met,” 

Richardson’s statement illustrates per- 
fectly the national concensus among ex- 
perts that our present health care system is 
in a mess; @ dangerous, critical mess which 
the public, who will have to evaluate and 
monitor this battle, should be aware of. 

This is not a criticism of quality. At its 
best the American health care system is the 
finest in the world—for some. It is the de- 
livery of the system—its inequality and eco- 
nomics—that’s in a mess. 

Some of the statistics which show the in- 
feriority of our health care compared to other 
nations have been long buried from the 
public: 

More American mothers per 100,000 live 
births die in childbirth than in six other 
countries (Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Nor- 
way, Belgium, Ireland). 

There are more infant deaths per 1000 live 
births in the 12 other countries, including 
Japan, Great Britain, East Germany and 
France. 

The life expectancy of a male child born 
in the US is not as high as a male child born 
in 17 other countires including, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Italy and Hungary. 

And a greater percentage of American 
males will die between the ages of 40 and 
50 than in 15 other world nations. 

The differences are not fractional. 

For instance if the US reduced its infant 
mortality rate to that of leaders Norway and 
Sweden, 40,000 fewer American babies would 
have died last year. 


SHOCKING FACTS 


The average male in Sweden, the country 
offering the highest life expectancy, lives 
nearly five years longer than the average 
American male. 

Although these figures are not a conclu- 
sive indictment of our health care system 
and are challenged by some medical re- 
searchers, the fact that other nations have 
been improving their infant and maternal 
mortality rates faster than here has not been 
seriously challenged. 

It comes as a shock to many Americans— 
brainwashed by years of epithets hurled at 
“socialized” medicare by the ultra-conserva- 
tive AMA—to learn that this nation is no 
world leader in over-all health care. 

Why not? 

The reason is, again as stated by Elliot 
Richardson, HEW secretary, that "these sta- 
tistics, demonstrate that while the American 
health enterprise is capable of remarkable 
achievements, the benefits of health care are 
very unevenly distributed among the people 
of this country.” 

Put very bluntly: More black than white 
babies die in this country. 

But even with non-white infant mortality 
rates eliminated from US statistics the US 
would still trail well behind other Western 
nations because in fact poverty, not race, is 
the common denominator in high infant 
mortality rates. 

Perhaps this statistic in itself is indicative 
of the widespread poverty in this nation 
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though the issue is often down played by 
such conservative social scientists as Edward. 
Banfield of Harvard (The Unheavenly City) 
who feels “our” poor do better than “their” 
poor. 

Too often this nation, in its concern over 
race, forgets its large segment of white poor. 
Yet poverty is without color or race and the 
inadequacy of the delivery of health care to 
the poor reflects this fact. 

Concern for the poor will probably not be 
enough in itself to bring about change any 
more than does concern for the poor im- 
prove housing or equalize education. 


MIDDLE CLASS CAUGHT 


But the vast middle class has now been 
caught in the deadly squeeze of high medi- 
cal costs and inadequate coverage. 

To them falls an éven greater castrophe 
than that which strikes the conditioned poor. 
From relative affluence they, the believers in 
the. Protestant ethic, can be wiped out by 
medical costs or be forced to deny them- 
selves for years simply to pay off one catas- 
trophic illness in a family. 

They also can be slowly bled to death in 
the most difficult. mid-years when they 
struggle to give their children a college edu- 
cation by having to pay simultaneously for 
expensive nursing home care for an aging 
parent. 

Private health insurance has simply not 
met the needs of middle America. It has been 
unable to control costs, having been given no 
rights to do so, and because of this and 
other factors has been unable to provide 
enough comprehensive coverage for enough 
people at a price they can afford. 

In 1968 a survey by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare showed that 
of all Americans, 20.5 percent had no hospital 
insurance, 21.9 percent had no surgical in- 
surance, 34.5 percent no hospital-medical 
expense insurance, 50 percent.no X-ray lab- 
oratory test insurance, 57.5 percent no insur- 
ance for visits to the doctor, 61 percent no 
insurance for prescribed drugs and 97.5 per- 
cent no dental insurance. 

But particularly for the middle-class that’s 
only part of the story. Even when insurance 
is carried, huge bites have still to be paid out 
if there is a major illness. 

Often when insurance is most needed, it 
is most inadequate. 

It is the dissatisfaction of the American 
middle class with this nation’s health sys- 
tems that will bring about change and there- 
by improve the lot of the poor at the same 
time. 

LONG RUN COSTS 

What has caused the rise in health care 
costs? 

Because most people, if they have insur- 
ance, have hospital insurance, their friend- 
ly doctors whisk them into a hospital to save 
them money. It doesn't of course; not in 
the long run, and its the long run we're 
suffering from today because medical care 
delivered in a hospital is the most expensive 
medical care to be brought—as it should be. 

Approximately 16 percent of this nation’s 
hospital beds are occupied by people who 
don’t need hospital care. This hikes the cost 
for everyone, like autoists who file exag- 
gerated damage claims and get them because 
its cheaper for insurance companies to pay 
than fight. 

But rising costs are caused by other fac- 
tors which could be controlled if some agency 
would take upon itself the responsibility. 

For instance there is a frightening redund- 
ancy of high-cost hospital equipment. If 
hospital A gets a 45-million electron volt 
betatron machine to fight cancer then hos- 
pital B wants one of 50 million volts. This 
waste (there often aren’t enough patients 
to keep one machine busy), is nowhere more 
evident than in large medical centers such 
as Boston. 
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$1.6 BILLION WASTE 


Then there is the redundancy in special 
services within hospitals. Why do three hos- 
pitals within a mile of each other all have 
to do open heart surgery, all do kidney trans- 
plants, all do neurosurgery, all do costly can- 
cer therapy? 

Because of this redundancy there some- 
times aren't enough patients to go around, 
especially in neurosurgery, which is far from 
ideal, as a surgeon's skill depends to a great 
extent on constant application of technique. 

Conversely there is the question of un- 
necessary surgery which, if eliminated could 
reduce surgical operations by 25 percent 
(nearly 4 million operations a year) and low- 
er hospital bed requirements accordingly, a 
saving of an estimated $1.6 billion a year. 

Then there is the prohibitive cost of some 
drugs, even. prescription, life-saving drugs. 

There are the aggravations, too, which are 
inclined to reflect the poor quality of preven- 
tive care in this country—that it can be as 
difficult to find a physician in some parts of 
Boston as it is in backwater rural counties 
of the South. 

There is the confusion. The difficulty faced 
by the mother of a chronically ill child who 
has to seek out varied medical care which 
often forces her to run from doctor to doctor, 
from hospital to hospital and sometimes from 
city to city. 


GROUPS DISCOURAGED 


There is the problem of the decline in 
general practice, yet little help is being given 
young physicians who wish to get into group 
practice so they can practice better medi- 
cine with less paperwork and more free time 
both to relax and study. 

Group practice is still discouraged by re- 
strictive legislation in 19 states. (The. states 
are: Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia.) 

But how to bring about change? 

Those who favor the National Health Se- 
curity Act (the Kennedy-Griffiths bill) say it 
must be done by changing the system. 

The Administration, which will offer the 
Federal Health Insurance Plan, says it can 
be done by attacking the weak spots, correct- 
ing deficiencies but without changing the 
basic system or offering universal care. 


36 PERCENT TAB NOW 


The national health advocates say only 
by changing the system can enough leverage 
be applied to halt spiraling costs, equalize 
and extend health care to everyone, attack 
the manpower shortage and correct the mal- 
distribution of hospitals and personnel. 

The Administration says that as it’s al- 
ready picking up 36 percent of the medical 
care bill, this in itself can be the lever to 
bring about reform. 

Washington officials readily admit that 
this available leverage has not been used 
to date and agree that reform is required. 

Secretary Richardson has indicated lever- 
age will be included in the Administration's 
health proposals to the country which Presi- 
dent Nixon plans to present in February. 

The national health advocates say lever- 
age will never be applied and, even if tried, 
won't work while control is allowed to remain 
basically with physicians, with dominant 
physician fee-for-service economics and pri- 
vate insurance companiés, 


U.S. MEDICAL Costs SHOCK EUROPEANS 
(By Ian Menzies) 

LONDON —All over Europe people ask: “Is it 
really true that in your country people can 
lose all their money, even their home, to pay 
Tor illness?” 

They see and hear such stories on Euro- 
pean television, but the concept is so alien 
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to their thinking that their inclination is to 
consider it media exaggeration. 

Accordingly, they look at the American 
health-care scene with that fascinated dis. 
belief that hooked them in earlier years on 
gun-slinging Westerns and Scarface Al Ca- 
pone. Hospital rooms costing more than $100 
a day are just beyond their comprehension. 

Financial fear of sickness is Just unknown 
in Europe. 

Europeans are well satisfied with their 
health systems, and their “it can’t be true” 
attitude toward American medical care in- 
equities is the simplest proof of this fact. 

No government would ever think of getting 
rid of the National Health Service in Britain. 
If it did, the people would get rid of the 
government. 

It is the same in other European coun- 
tries, although there are are differences in 
financing and procedures. The connecting 
theme is compulsory health insurance and 
ownership or direction of the hospitals by 
the government. 

The greatest variation from country to 
country is in the role of the family physician, 
his ratio of private to public practice, the 
way he is paid, whether he works from a 
private hospital or in a hospital complex and 
whether he has or has not hospital privileges, 

Of all the European countries Great 
Britain, with the most highly structured 
health services, offers the best laboratory for 
evaluative US studies. 

The Swedish health service lies somewhere 
between the looseness of the American oper- 
ation and the tightness of the British sys- 
tem, 

Many Americans forget that Britain’s 
“free” National Health Service has now been 
in existence 22 years, a generation. 

While opponents.of such a system in this 
country still trot out the deprecatory “‘so- 
clalized medicine” label, there s-an entire 
generation in Britain which doesn’t even 
know what is meant or implied by the term. 

To them this is the way health care is 
and the way it has always been. The only 
oddity in health care in the world to them 
is the American system, which has not yet 
accepted the challenge: 

How can we best guarantee universal avail- 
ability of high quality comprehensive health 
services to each individual as an essential 
natural right? 

This has been the British goal ever since 
the government, took over complete control 
and direction of all the principal medical- 
hospital services in the country in 1948. 

Of course, the preparatory work which led 
to the National Health Service had been 
developing for several years in Britain, with 
contributions being made by both Con- 
servative and Labor governments, as well as 
the British Medical Assn. 

‘But when the moment of truth arrived 
the nation’s physicians reversed their seem- 
ingly acceptance of a nationalized program, 
and the wrath descended on the man who 
piloted through the final legislation, Aneurin 
Bevan, the tough, strong-willed Minister of 
Health in Prime Minister Clement Atlee’s 
post World War II Labor government. 

At first there was talk of a doctor's strike, 
which faded after clarifying amendments ta 
the bill had been made, but many physicians 
did emigrate in disgust. Costs rose as health 
services were expanded and more people took 
advantage of free health care, free drugs, 
free eyeglasses and dentures, And the British 
press, predominately conservative in owner- 
ship, attacked the system at. every oppor- 
tunity. 

Everyone forgot for a while that the rush 
for free services was exactly what should 
have happened because people had done 
without and denied themselves elective 
health care because of cost, ignorance or lack 
of availability. 

It took a government probe, beginning 
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about five years after the health service be- 
gan, to reveal that it wasn’t abuses of the 
health service that was costing the country 
money, although there were some, but the 
fact that people were utilizing the fuller 
range of services now offered. 

The British health service is, of course, not 
free. 

The nation pays for it, approximately 72 
percent from general taxation (personal and 
business income taxes), 12 percent from local 
taxation (state and property taxes), 11 per- 
cent from weekly employer-employee health 
contributions and 4 percent from partial 
payments by consumers for drugs, eyeglasses, 
dentures. 

The weekly charge for an employed man 
is 46 cents, a woman 38 cents and a juve- 
nile under 18 years 27 cents, with the em- 
ployer paying 8 cents. Of course further 
contributions are made through the national 
income tax and local property taxes. 

Thus the phrase “free medical care” used 
in the British-European sense means that 
the patient pays no money directly to the 
physician or hospital, costs already having 
been prepaid, directly and indirectly. 

Because financing of health care in Britain 
comes mainly from general funds, the money 
for the National Health Service is competi- 
tive with other demands on the government 
which in the US would mean the war in 
Vietnam, defense, education, foreign aid, 
housing and other public programs, 

Some see this as bad, forcing health to 
compete with other major programs for 
money; others see it as good, feeling that de- 
mands on funds for humanitarian ends 
might reduce pressures for spending on weap- 
ons systems and defense. 

Health care in Britain is budgeted. Hos- 
pitals have to estimate their needs. Regional 
bodies have to estimate physician costs and 
costs of scores of other special services, in- 
cluding drugs. 

These recommendations are weighed na- 
tionally, a decision made, and the money dis- 
tributed through regional boards and coun- 
cis 


One of the myths now being exploded in 
this country is that the costs of nationalized 
health services such as those in Britain and 
Sweden, are higher than our own as a meas- 
ure of each country’s GNP. 

Britain currently is spending about 4.5 
percent of her Gross National Product on all 
health services, Sweden 5 percent and the 
US more than any other nation in the 
world—6.7 percent of GNP. 

They aren’t, and more importantly the Eu- 
ropeans provide far more comprehensive serv- 
ices to far more people (total populations) 
than do we. 

From the consumer side, how does the 
British system look? 

In Britain every family has the right t+ 
choose its own physician (family doctor), als > 
to change family doctors. 

Every physician has the right to accept cr 
reject a family or individual. In short ther 
must be mutual acceptance. 

The family physician provides entire care 
for the family both at his office and through 
home visits, which are the rule in Britain if 
a person feels unable to leave his sickbed. 

The family physician writes prescriptions, 
and the family has them filled at almost any 
druggist, paying a flat 30 cents for each pre- 
scribed item, be it medicine or elastic hosiery. 
(Like the doctors, however, druggists have 
an option about participating in the plan, 
and a limited number chose not to.) 

Exempted even from this payment are pre- 
scriptions for children under 15, people 65 
or over, expectant mothers and those who 
hold an exemption certificate because they 
have a medical condition which requires con- 
tinuous medication over a long period, such 
as epilepsy, diabetes, Addison’s disease. 

A physician is allowed to enroll as many 
as 3,500 patients in his practice, but the 
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average number carried by an individual GP 
is about 2,500. 

Physicians are paid according to the num- 
ber of patients enrolled but also receive spe- 
cial allowances for treating patients over 65, 
for length of service, for entering group prac- 
tice and accepting less attractive areas in 
which to practice. Incentives are built in. 

Physicians’ sclaries yary, but the basic in- 
come for a general practitioner in Britain is 
$10,000 and for a hospital consultant $15,000, 
to which would have to be added allowances 
and bonuses which could raise these averages 
to approximately $12,000 to $18,000. 

To compare with US physicians’ salaries, 
these figures would have to be doubled, based 
on the cost-of-living differences between Bri- 
tain and the US, which would bring the in- 
comes of the British doctors to about $24,000 
to $36,000 a year. 

Medical economics currently place the 
national average net income for Amreican 
GPs in solo practice (group practice figures 
would be lower) at $33,200 a year and spe- 
Cialists in general surgery at’ $42,760. So the 
US physician, on the average, does do better 
financially than his British counterpart. 

No one in Britain can be referred to a 
hospital or specialist (emergencies excepted) 
unless through a general practitioner, which, 
unlike the US and some other European 
countries, means that the patient cannot 
choose his specialist. 

This is why an estimated 4 percent of Bri- 
tons still purchase private health insurance 
which gives them a resource to contract pri- 
vately on a fee-for-service basis with a spe- 
cialist. 

In the same way this insurance can help 
pay for a private bed in a public general hos- 
pital (a few are so assigned) or in a nursing 
home (British nursing homes are in fact 
small private hospitals). 

But the only real medical advantage for the 
patient with private insurance is that he'll 
get the’ surgeon he wants for elective sur- 
grey. If it's major surgery, however, the sur- 
geon will still bring the patient to a large 
os hospital where intensive care is avail- 
able. 

The small private hospitals, ‘with limited 
care facilities, generally owned and operated 
by specialists, are used only for relatively 
minor operations, hernias and appendec- 
tomies or for taking a patient to recuperate. 
As one physician said, the main attraction 
is “snob appeal or a tremendous desire for 
privacy.” 

Private rooms are very limited in general 
hospitals, and specialists contracting pri- 
vately are given no special privileges in 
admitting patients. A medical board within 
the hospital supervises private room admis- 
sions. 

The health consumer pays nothing directly 
for these services, any more than he pays 
the family physician. Nor does he pay for 
outpatient services that may follow hos- 
pitalization. 

Psychiatric and ophthalmic services are 
also available “free,” as is dental treatment 
but with a charge in most instances for 
dentures, Preventive tests for cervical and 
lung cancer and diabetes are encouraged. 

For older people without anyone to care 
for them there are homes where they are 
given total care and where husband and wife 
can live together. If there are no medical 
problems, they can come and go as they 
please, as they would were they living in a 
home of their own. 

If they become medical geriatric problems 
and have no one to care for them, they are 
given full medical institutional care. 

The emphasis in Britain with the elderly 
and chronically ill is to encourage them to 
live in their own homes or with their families 
as long as possible by providing supportive 
services—day care centers, home help and 


home nursing. 
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There is no question that Britain strives 
to provide the much laughed at cradle-to- 
grave care, but it is a delight to see It carried 
out with such humaneness in contrast to 
some of the inhuman nursing home care 
given the indigent in this country. 

Of course, not all is perfect with the British 
Health Service, 

Dr. John H. F, Brotherston, chief medical 
officer for Scotland, considered one of the 
brightest administrators in the National 
Health Service, put it very honestly: 

"None of us feel complacent about the Na- 
tional Health Service but there are very few 
of us who would like in any way to wreck it. 

“We'd like to see modifications here and 
there, but as far as we are concerned it's a 
sound proposition to be improved, to be 
worked with rather than broken down.” 

From the consumer viewpoint, there is lit- 
tle with which to find fault except the in- 
ability to choose specialists (generally a 
surgeon) without paying on a private basis. 
On analysis, the same problem arises in this 
country, where it is also impossible for every- 
one to tap a name surgeon. 

Waits of six weeks to three months for 
elective surgery are also an annoyance, al- 
though this is not very different from the 
waiting period in top US medical centers. 

Dr, Brotherston says this waiting period 
could be dramatically reduced through ad- 
ministrative improvements and fuller use of 
all hospitals. 

Outpatient waiting periods in hospitals 
seem no longer than in this country, ex- 
tending from 30 minutes to a maximum of 
about two hours, depending on circum- 
stances and appointment procedures, 

Waiting periods in physicians’ offices drew 
no grave complaints from patients as shown 
by a national poll, 

Patients within hospitals are encouraged 
to make suggestions which include com- 
plaints, and are issued cards to do so. 

If anything, the major complaint from the 
mass of people is having to pay money to- 
ward the cost of eyeglasses and dentures, and 
there is definite opposition to proposals by 
the Health government to institute new 
charges. 

From a physician-viewpoint and especially 
in an American frame of reference, the worst 
feature of the British Health Service is that 
the general practitioner, the family doctor, 
has no hospital privileges. 

This has an historic background. The 
large voluntary hospital, which grew from 
those originally founded by religious orders, 
attracted the university trained physicians, 
while even up to 1900 the general practi- 
tioner in the community was not University 
educated, 

This produced a class distinction within 
the medical profession, with the hospital 
physicians having the social standing, the 
prestige and the large fees and the general 
practitioner staying completely out of the 
hospital picture, but under a gentlemen’s 
agreement referring his patients to the hos- 
pital specialists. 

Family doctors in Britain still feel a little 
like second-class medical cousins to their 
more prestigious hospital conferees. This sit- 
uation is blamed for both a fall-off in qual- 
ity and in numbers of young doctors elect- 
ing to go into general practice. 

The Scottish division of the British Health 
Service is leading the way now in propos- 
ing new specifications for general practice, 
which, it is hoped, will bring the general 
practitioner directly into the hospital en- 
vironment, as in the American model. 

General practitioners complain also of 
“unnecessary” visits by patients. It has been 
suggested by some that a minor charge be 
made to discourage this, but health au- 
thorities say collecting the fee would cost 
more than the charge and it might turn 
away the very patient who could be helped. 
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One of the lessons to be learned in Britain 
is that it is still the more educated who use 
the service most, especially preventive serv- 
ices, such as smear tests for women. This 
means that a vast educational preventive 
medicine program is still required to en- 
courage the poor to utilize services even 
when they are available free of charge. 

Also slow to develop in Britain, even 
slower than in this country, has been group 
practice. Great efforts, including financial 
incentives, are being made to speed this 
method of delivering health care, which is 
considered less costly than solo practice while 
at the same time raising medical care stand- 
ards for the patient. 

And, despite the number of years the 
health service has existed, hospital distribu- 
tion is often redundant, adding needless ex- 
pense. 

Many of the hospitals are old and operate 
parallel surgical services (pavilions) within 
the same campus hospital. 

Also, hospitals continue to operate in 
areas for the sole reason that relatives of 
patients can be within commuting distance— 
an admirable social grace but a costly one. 

New hospital construction and consolida- 
tion is badly needed as is designation of cer- 
tain specialties to certain hospitals, but, as 
in the US the British are timorous about 
realigning well-established hospitals covet- 
ous of their history and specialties. 

There also appears a consensus that on 
the whole the caliber of innovative admin- 
istrative leadership within the health service 
has been lackluster and that there is a great 
need to build up a cadre of bright young 
administrators who will institute new ap- 
proaches and experimental programs in the 
years ahead. 

This failure has been recognized, even to 
the extent of bringing together the first 
group of specially selected young MDs and 
PhDs who, under Prof. Robert F. L. Logan 
at the London School of Hygiene, are being 
groomed for future top administrative posi- 
tions in the health service. 

Should the US attempt to duplicate the 
British-European plans of health care? 

“No,” Dr. Brotherston says. “You must 
find your own solution,” a reaction shared 
by other medical administrators in Europe. 

“But you've got to go the-whole way, your 
own way,” he adds. “You've got to arrive at 
a solution that not only serves the people 
but does it with control over the way re- 
sources are used and you can’t do this by 
simply pumping in more money. 

“What I find difficult to understand is how 
you can move forward without some kind of 
organization, some kind of structure. 

“If you simply extend the benefits, you 
simply extend medicare to other groups of 
the population without creating anything 
which enables you to have priorities, or 
plans, or to redeploy or have any kind of 
leverage in the system to make better use 
of the many resources you already have.” 


HEALTH SECURITY Acr WOULD END 
Doctors’ BILLS 


(By Ian Menzies) 

How much would the introduction of a 
national health insurance system change the 
life style of the average American family? 

Would it cost them more? Could they go 
to the same doctor as before? Would eye- 
glasses really be free? How about prescription 
drugs? Doctor office charges? Dental care? 
Treatment of mental illness? 

The answers are all available now—spelled 
out in the Kennedy-Griffiths Health Secu- 
rity Act, a bill named after its Senate and 
House Sponsors, Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
and Martha Griffiths (D-Mich.). 

The bill awaits Congress, 

It has powerful support: the AFL-CIO, 
medical educators, academics, leaders of the 
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House and Senate, and the prestigious Com- 
mittee of One Hundred for National Health 
Insurance, the original Walter Reuther group. 

And the strategy of the Democratic Party 
is to make health one of the top domestic 
issues of the ’70s. 

The issue might well determine the presi- 
dency in 1972, one way or the other, but no 
matter the outcome from here on in its ad- 
vocates, continually growing in number, will 
fight until national health insurance becomes 
the law of the land. For them it is a crusade. 

Debate on the bill will begin within a mat- 
ter of weeks. Every US citizen has both a 
financial and medical stake in understanding 
its proposals, for ultimately it will be the re- 
action of the public which will determine the 
direction health care will take in this coun- 
try for years to come. 

But the Nixon Administration won't re- 
main mute on the subject. 

It's currently preparing its own health care 
proposals, which will seek to improve and ex- 
pand the nation’s health care system, but 
without changing the organization or offer- 
ing universal coverage. 

The main thrust of the Administration 
package, to be outlined in a special presiden- 
tial message in March, is the Federal health 
insurance program which would substitute 
for costly and inefficient Medicaid but em- 
brace more people, especially the forgotten 
“working poor” whose health needs have 
been terribly neglected. 

The new Federal health insurance pro- 
gram being worked on by AEW Secretary El- 
liot Richardson and staff would tie in with 
Moynihan’s Family Assistance Plan, work- 
incentive basic benefit welfare program, but 
would be pursued separately even should the 
Family Assistance Plan fail to pass Con- 
gress. 

Both programs, known familiarly in HEW 
corridors as “FIP son of FAP,” are on the 
President's domestic top priority list. 

Proposals under discussion by the Ad- 
ministration include extending medical in- 
digent benefits to families of four and above 
earning up to $6,000, thereby embracing 
many more families than heretofore, just as 
the Family Assistance Plan would extend 
cash welfare benefits from the present 11 
million Americans to 24 million. In both 
cases, the “working poor” are the needed 
beneficiary. 

Also being considered is a catastrophic 
illness plan for all Americans which would 
reimburse families for the cost of such ill- 
nesses after they have paid the first $2000 
in medical bills plus the first 60 days of 
hospitalization which could amount to an 
additional $4500 at present rates. 

SAME DOCTORS, NO BILLS 

HEW is also seeking ways to produce more 
physicians and health personnel, shorten 
medical education, encourage group prac- 
tice and demand that private insurance of- 
fer policies covering group practice and out- 
patient treatment. 

And other health reform legislation will 
be submitted—the Javits bill, the AMA's 
medicredit proposal and more—but the real 
fight will be over the Kennedy-Griffiths bill, 
since this proposal would change the entire 
structure of the delivery of health care across 
the nation. 

What would the Kennedy-Griffiths bill 
do? And how would it do it? ‘ 

First, it is not an imitation of the British 
system or any other European system, 
though it draws from their experience. 

Unlike the British system, it does not 
propose to take over, own and run the na- 
tion’s health services—hospitals, clinics, 
laboratories. It does not propose to make 
physicians professional civil servants. 

It plans more to change the structure by 
changing the method of collecting and pay- 
ing for health services, and by so doing, apply 
the accompanying leverage to bring about 
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reform and introduce national planning for 
universal comprehensive health care, 

The biggest difference to the consumer 
would be the end of billing, of paying the 
doctor directly, otherwise known as patient 
fee-for-service. 

In short, a health consumer, the patient, 
would do exactly as he does today, go to the 
same doctor, the same health clinic or group 
practice, the same hospital and receive the 
same service—but he would not receive a 
bill. 

He would be freed of the routine of form 
filling, negotiating and paying advances to 
hospitals; working out what his insurance 
covers and doesn't cover and paying the dif- 
ference. 

A young couple would be able to take their 
first-born home from the maternity ward 
without that embarrassing—no pay; no 
baby—stop at the hospital cashier's window. 

There are a few plans which do this, most 
notably the Kaiser plan, but the Kaiser plan 
is not universal; nor is it in a position to 
become universal or correct the many other 
inequities in health delivery, including the 
shortage of manpower. 

Under the Health Security Bill, there 
would be no waiting period until coverage 
went into effect, as is the case with private 
insurance—no benefits for the first 30, or 60 
or 90 days. 

Almost all types of physician, hospital and 
surgical treatment would be taken care of 
without the patient having to pay directly. 

Even psychiatric care would be encouraged 
and paid for, but with a 45-day hospital limit 
per spell of illness. 

Dental benefits would first be limited 
to children under 16 and would include pre- 
vention, care and treatment services but 
would exclude orthodontia (braces, etc.) 
and rehabilitation services. Each year the age 
limit for inclusion under dental care would 


go up. 

Medicines given within a hospital or to 
outpatients of a hospital or to patients of 
& comprehensive group practice plan would 
be without charge. Drugs for chronic diseases 
and especially costly drug therapy also would 
be covered, 

This alone would lower drug costs as mass 
purchases and distribution would be made 
under generic and not competitive brand 
names. 

In most cases, therapeutic devices, includ- 
ing eyeglasses, would not be given out free, 
although such policies would be reviewed 
annually. 

COSTS DOWN, SAVINGS UP 


Veterans’ hospitals and all veterans’ bene- 
fits would remain, since this already is a 
Federalized system. 

Also covered would be the services of op- 
tometrists, podiatrists, radiologists, mental 
day-case service, ambulance service and psy- 
chological services so long as they were as- 
sociated with a hospital or comprehensive 
health service organization. 

Every American man, woman and child 
would be covered for the health service costs 
of serious, prolonged or expensive illness or 
disability without a cut-off point in dollars, 
number of days or covered services, except 
skilled nursing home care (120-day maxi- 
mum); psychiatric (45-day hospitalization 
maximum per illness) and dental benefits, 

And the big question. Is this all free? 

No, it’s not free, except for those unable 
to pay (today’s Medicaid recipients) or the 
elderly (today’s recipients of Medicare). 

Well, if it’s not free, how do costs com- 
pare with present charges for the average 
family? 

For the average wage earner who today 
holds some private health insurance or Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and with little sickness in 
his family in any given year, the costs of 
national health insurance would be a little 
less than today. 
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For the same average wage earner who 
has considerabel sickness in his family there 
would be large savings; for the family struck 
with major illness there would be tremendous 
savings. 

How would he pay for coverage? 

In the same way he now pays for Social 
Secruity—by having a certain amount de- 
ducted from his paycheck each week. 

The employee, as proposed in the bill, 
would have one percent of his weekly earn- 
ings deducted at source up to a maximum 
of $15,000 of annual earnings. 

This means that a man earning $10,000 a 
year would have $100 deducted annually from 
his pay check for health care coverage, about 
$2.a week; a man earning $15,000 would pay 
$150 a year or $3.a week. This would be 
the maximum charged any individual di- 
rectly. 

Self-employed persons would pay at a rate 
of 2.6 percent of earnings up to $15,000 and 
employers 3.5 percent for each employee. 

The cost to an employee from his pay check 
might be even less than one percent of earn- 
ings, since many employers presently pick up 
all or part of the tab for health insurance 
under employee group package plans. 

And under the Kennedy-Griffiths bill, these 
arrangements would still apply. Agreements 
between unions and management would re- 
main in effect under the bill. 

All percentages and estimated revenues as 
contained in the bill have been worked out 
for fiscal 1974, the earliest point at which 
the plan would become effective even if the 
bill were passed this year and allows for in- 
creased costs based on the past five years. 

It is estimated that charges to individuals 
(1 percent), employers (3.5 percent), self- 
employed (2.5 percent) would raise 50 per- 
cent of the money needed to operate per- 
sonal health services in 1974. 

The remaining 50 percent would come 
from general revenues. 

In all, $57 billion would be set aside under 
the bill to pay for the nation's personal 
health services in fiscal year 1974. Currently 
the nation is spending $58 billion for such 
care, but this does include expenditures not 
covered under Kennedy-Griffiths such as 
adult dentistry. 


STATES SHARE SAVINGS 


The nation’s total health bill—for every- 
thing—is currently running about $67_bil- 
lion, but this includes hospital construction 
and other non-service health items which 
would be dealt with outside the Kennedy- 
Griffiths bill, designed to cover personal 
health services. 

The $57 billion would be raised as fol- 
lows:—50 percent from general revenues; 36 
percent from employers; 12 percent from in- 
dividuals (employees and mnon-employed) 
and two percent from the self-employed. 

Obviously, weekly deductions or contribu- 
tions would not be the only payments to- 
wards health care. Individuals would also be 
contributing through the Federal income 
tax. 

The role of the voter would become more 
important under this system. He might insist 
Congress take health funds off the top of the 
cake and cut other expenditures, rather than 
raise new money. 

The program would relieve state and local 
governments of over $2.5 billion in crippling 
annual health expenditures—so it could be 
considered a health revenue-sharing scheme, 

As pointed out by Dr. Rashi Fein, na- 
tionally-known expert on medical economics, 
it also should be remembered that the esti- 
mated $57 billion for 1974 would not be new 
money but rather “transfer” money. In short, 
we're raising and spending this money now; 
we'd simply be changing the system of col- 
lection and disbursement. 

Under the Kennedy-Griffiths bill, this $57 
billion would go into one big pot—the Health 
Security Trust Fund pot—and would be 
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dispensed around the country based on prior 
calculations as to what has to be spent on 
the nation’s health care. 

It would be from this fund, distributed at 
a regional level, that physicians and hos- 
pitais would receive their payments. There 
would be no patient billing. 

A physician could elect to receive his 
money in any of three ways: (a) as a salary; 
(b) for the number of patients he treated 
annually, called the “capitation” of per head 
method, and (c) fee-for-service with the 
government contracting and paying for the 
service or any mixture of all three. 

A physician also could elect to stay com- 
pletely out of the health service, in which 
case he would have to contract with patients 
privately. Some patients also might prefer 
not to use the “free” system and maintain 
private insurance to cover physician-hospital 
costs, or they might use part of the system, 
since they'd be paying anyway, for doctor's 
Office visits while contracting privately for 
a surgeon. 

There is no question that under the bill, 
doctors would be encouraged not only to join 
the system, but to enter comprehensive prac- 
tice. Through this method, costs could be 
kept in check, preventive care promoted, 
quality improved and more patients accom- 
modated per physician hour, 

And with very few exceptions, compre- 
hensive group practice is the way the physi- 
cian of tomorrow wishes to work, and the 
only way to lift general practice out of its 
relative isolation and inferior position within 
the medical profession, 

Bright young physicians, for all of these 
reasons, no longer wish to go into general 
practice. But they would go into compre- 
hensive group practice, thereby once more 
giving the consumer an available personal 
physician within his community. 


EFFICIENCY INCREASED 


There would be times, of course, under 
group practice when a patient could not. see 
his own physician (it could be his day off, 
doctors are entitled to them; his vacation, 
or he could be attending refresher courses), 
but this would undoubtedly be better than 
not getting hold of a physician at all for 
many hours, which happens now. 

Further, this same patient would be see- 
ing one of the doctors in the group practice 
who would have that patient’s medical his- 
tory immediately available. 

And lastly, the high mobility rate of the 
average American family, more. visible in the 
West than the East, would be served better 
moving from group practice to group prac- 
tice, rather than finding solo physicians in 
each new. location. ; 

All doctors joining the National Health 
Insurance system would be paid the same 
amount of money they earned the year prior 
to institution of the service, plus cost-of- 
living increasés. 

For those in group practice or those who 
would enter group practice this guarantee 
would last for five years, another level to 
encourage group practice. Doctors would 
also be protected against spiraling malprac- 
tice suits. 

Hospitals would be put on budgets based 
on their expenditures and income the pre- 
vious year, plus allowance for rising costs. 

Efforts would be made to reduce redun- 
dancy of services by adjacent hospitals which 
would lead to reductions in costs, while at 
the same time encouraging greater develop- 
ment of approved specialties.and expansion 
through new funding. 

The chief cost-saving trick of national 
health insurance, however, would be to re- 
duce'the use of hospital beds and this would 
be achieved through comprehensive group 
practice which could provide far more out- 
patient care, 


In addition, group practice physicians 
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would receive incentive bonuses for reduc- 
ing unnecessary referrals to hospitals where 
unnecessary bed occupancy has been placed 
at a costly 16 percent nationally. 

It also could be expected to discourage 
unnecessary hospital surgery already placed 
nationally at 25 percent of all surgery, or 
one out of every four operations. 

The legitimate concern of physicians, hos- 
pital directors and medical staff is with the 
quality of the people who would dispense 
policies and monies, and rightly so. 

As outlined in the Kennedy-Griffiths bill, 
health policies and regulations would be set 
nationally by a five-member, full-time 
Health Security Board, appointed by the 
President and serving under the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Members would serve five-year overlapping 
terms, and no more than three members 
could belong to óne political party. 


GRASS-ROOTS CONTROL 


An executive director would be appointed 
by the Board from outside its membership 
to administrate the system. 

There also would be an Advisory Council 
to the Board with consumer representatives 
constituting a majority of its membership. 

The Health Security Board would control 
the expenditures from the Health Security 
Trust Fund—the financial pot—and they 
would administer the Resources Develop- 
ment Fund, which would receive a certain 
amount of money from income to institute 
new services and new experiments. 

In addition to the national and 10 HEW 
regional offices which would make payments, 
there would be about 100 local health serv- 
ice area offices designed to reflect the grass- 
roots medical priorities desired by commu- 
nities. 

Every effort would be made to decentralize 
and give the layman an opportunity to say 
how he would like to see the delivery of 
health care, a courtesy denied him to date. 

And there is considerable evidence to show 
now that the cry for “community control” is 
less emotional, that it is hard to decentral- 
ize effectively, until‘and unless there is first 
effective centralization. 

This may be a lesson the US has still to 
learn from Europe: effective decentralization 
begins with effective centralization. 


ToucH QUESTIONS NEED ANSWERING 

Two men will play prominent but differing 
roles In this nation’s health care crisis in the 
months ahead. 

Both are agreed that the present system 
has critical faults. 

Both are agreéd on some of the solutions. 

But they differ considerably on how the 
problems should be met and the solutions 
applied, 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy is proposing in 
his health security bill a national compre- 
hensive health care system, prepaid by in- 
dividual contributions, by income tax and 
general revenues. 

Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Elliot L. Richardson is proposing a much 
more expanded’ government health program, 
wrapped: around a formulating Federal 
Health Insurance Plan, but without the basic 
changes in structure recommended in the 
Kennedy bill. 

In separate question and answer sessions 
with Globe staff writer Ian Menzies, both 
Sen. Kennedy and Secretary Richardson dis- 
cuss the question of the nation’s health care 
needs and how such needs should be met, 
one of the major domestic issues between 
now and the presidential elections in 1972. 

Kennedy was interviewed first. The ques- 
tions and his answers follow: 

Q—Do you feel most people in this coun- 
try now favor a form of national health in- 
surance, meaning a system which -would 
guarantee them comprehensive health care 
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on the same payment system as Social Secu- 
rity—deduction at source? 

A—I'm convinced that people all across the 
country—rich and poor alike—are dissatis- 
fied with the present delivery and financing 
of health care, feeling it completely inade- 
quate but I'm not convinced that most peo- 
ple understand what comprehensive care un- 
der a national health insurance program 
really means, why it is necessary to reor- 
ganize the delivery of health services and 
reorganize the financing, and how national 
health insurance would help resolve the criti- 
cal health manpower shortage. 


“DEBATE NECESSARY” 


What is really needed is a national de- 
bate on the various components of a health 
insurance program and we intend to com- 
mence such a debate early in this session and 
hopefully make it one of the major issues 
of the 1972 campaign. 

Q—Why is it that although both the op- 
ponents and. proponents of national health 
insurance agree that there are great inequal- 
ities and inadequacies in the present health 
care system, they can’t get together on a 
bill which would reform the system? 

A—The fundamental difference between 
the Administration and those who favor 
national health insurance is that the Ad- 
ministration belieyes that you can patch up 
existing programs whereas the national 
health insurance advocates, of which I am 
one, believe you have to make fundamental 
changes in order to eliminate the inefficien- 
cies, inequities and waste which are built 
into the present. 

Q—Is there a difference in philosophy be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans toward a 
national health insurance program or has 
this. battle, first fought over Social Security, 
diminished over the years? 

A—The entire country sees the need for 
dramatic changes at local, state and Federal 
levels to meet health care needs, but I feel 
the Administration continues to rely.on pri- 
vate insurance mechanisms to handle the 
problem „and private insurance is not 
equipped to meet this need, 

Q—The Administration, in acknowledging 
deficiencies in the deliyery of health care 
across the nation, stresses that services to 
the poor will be improved under plans now 
being formulated. Do you feel only the poor 
are being hurt by the present system? 

A—There isn’t a family in the lower mid- 
dle-income, middle-income or even higher 
middle-income groups that can afford the 
costs of catastrophic long-term illness to- 
day. Both the indigent and middle American 
are suffering from the present system. Long- 
term illness now wipes out the savings of a 
family in. weeks instead of yéars. . 

Q—Older Americans have been helped 
somewhat in their health „care needs by 
Medicare (sponsored by John F. Kennedy) 
but still, suffer the lack of a really compre- 
hensive program which eyen your new 
health security bill doesn’t offer. Is there 
need for a separate Older America Act? 

A—The senior citizens have been the for- 
gotten citizens of our country in terms of 
health, income maintenance, housing, em- 
ployment opportunities, and we have to ad- 
just any health security program to ensure 
that their health needs are going to be ade- 
quately and fully looked after, and if you had 
asked me the area of. principle weakness in 
our Health Security Act, it would be the 
need to buttress and-strengthen those areas 
which deal with the health of our senior 
citizens, 

“MAXIMIZE INCENTIVES” 

Q—Administration spokesmen in opposing 
proposals for national health insurance are 
stating that they don't want to change the 
nation’s health system by “fiat.” What is 
wrong in ordering change? 

A—There are now restrictions in 20 states 
which prohibit the practice of group medi- 
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cine. We have to strike down these restric- 
tions. I’m hopeful that the kinds of mecha- 
nisms we're introducing will maximize in- 
centives and efficiencies to bring about 
change. 

Q—Administrators in Britain’s national 
health service feel that health costs in this 
country will never be checked until hospi- 
tals are put on budgets, physicians are de- 
ployed to meet needs, group practice is en- 
couraged and ambulatory services empha- 
sized. Do you agree with them? 

A—Yes; I do, 

Q—A lot of word games have been played 
by both sides in estimating the cost of run- 
ning a national health service and it is hard 
to determine even the near truth. Would 
there be any value in setting up a presiden- 
tial commission to study the entire area of 
financing a national health service? 

A—I have real hesitancy in doing this, 
having been a sponsor of the Scranton Com- 
mission, the Eisenhower Commission on Vio- 
lence and the Kerner Oommission, three 
really distinguished commissions which 
came up with pertinent, significant and 
relevant social opinions. I think the facts 
are in on the need for a national health in- 
surance program which was studied by the 
prestigious Committee of One Hundred (the 
Reuther committee) composed of outstand- 
ing health experts and health economists, I 
think what is needed now is to educate the 
American people on the facts of national 
health insurance, 

Q—How will the public receive this edu- 
cation? 

A—Through the media and through the 
Congress. 

Q—Have you mapped out any congres- 
sional strategy? 

A—I would expect the health subcommit- 
tee of the Labor Committee to hold extensive 
hearings on the Health Security Act early 
this year. 

Q—wWhat are the biggest hang-ups between 
the Administration and the Health Security 
Act proponents? 

A—The influence of insurance companies 
and the drug industry in the medical pro- 
fession is well understood. I’m still suffi- 
ciently hopeful that we'll be able to make 
some progréss with both groups as to the 
value and pertinence of the health security 
approach, 

Q—Do you expect any compromise can be 
worked out? 

A—In order to increase health manpower 
you're going to have to reo! and re- 
structure the system. T'a be quite prepared 
to alter and change legislation but I wouldn't 
be prepared to change the fundamental 
thrust and approaches which I feel are basic. 

Q—Can we have a national health insur- 
ance program under a Republican Adminis- 
tration or do we have to wait for a Demo- 
cratic Administration? 


A—lI've been impressed by the willingness 
of many younger and more progressive Re- 
publicans to address themselves to this issue. 
Sen. Cooper, one of the deans of the Republi- 
can Party and of the Senate, and Sen. Saxby 
of Ohio sponsored this legislation with me. 


~“BLIND OPPOSITION” 


Q—Do you feel that with some Republican 
support there is hope for this bill in the next 
two years or will it be debated over the next 
two years and brought to a vote in "73? 

A—Hopefully we'll get Senate action in the 
next two years. Those who’ve beén in the 
Senate longer and understand the power of 
some of the opposition have indicated to me 
that we’d be extremely fortunate and lucky 
to have it pass before 1972. 

Q—wWhat about the Administration’s 
health counter’ package now being developed 
for a presidential message in mid to late 
February? 

A—It’s interesting that the opponents, 
rather than taking a position of blind op- 
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position, at least are prepared to come up 
with alternatives and encourage hearings. 

Q—Is it possible that health care may just 
become a political football in the Dem- 
ocratic drive for the White House in '72? 

A—It may well become one of the political 
issues. 

The questions and answers of the Richard- 
son interview follow: 

Q—Do you feel the nation can improve 
the delivery of its health care system without 
changing the basic structure of the system? 
And if so, how? 

A—lIt can’t be done without substantial 
changes in the structure. The question is 
really how far reaching these changes have 
to be. For instance, I don't think it can be 
done without the introduction on a broad 
scale of comprehensive prepayment as a 
means of forcing into a single focus all the 
costs associated with.the whole range of 
services from prevention and health main- 
tenance through acute care to convalescent 
care. And until and unless this means of 
financing is achieved there is inevitably go- 
ing to be more waste and inefficiency in the 
deployment of resources than we can afford. 
So to‘that extent at least, I think struc- 
tural change is necessary. 

But I think the case is by no means clear 
at this stage that it is necessary to go beyond 
the measures required to assure efficiency in 
the deployment of resources by the kind of 
means I’ve mentioned and to assure their 
accessibility, by creating a total national 
system. 

Q—The Family Health Insurance Plan 
would substitute for Medicaid and on a 
broader, more equitable and. hopefully less 
costly basis. But how would it correct the 
maldistribution of physicians, lack of group 
practice, overuse of hospital beds, redun- 
dancy in the location of hospitals and the 
redundancy of adjacent hospitals special- 
izing in the same high-level procedures such 
as open-heart surgery, neurosurgery, cancer 
therapy, all of which add to- cost? 

A—The short answer is thatthe Family 
Health Insurance Plan by itself would not 
overcome any of, those problems. So the 
question then is to what extent can the 
Family Health Insurance’ Plan; as a financ- 
ing device, be used. to exert leverage for these 
purposes. How do you bulld-into the eligibil- 
ity for FHIP coverage or reimbursement some 
leverage; and what other. things can you do 
concurrently besides FHIP that will move 
in these directions? It is essentially this set 
of questions that we are focusing on most 
sharply right now. 

Q—It seems to have been impossible to 
change these conditions under our present 
system, yet the government alréady pays 36 
percent of national health costs which should 
give them leverage but they have failed to 
use such leverage. Do you feel HEW will exert 
leyerage within the present structure? 

A—Number one, we intend to try and I 
believe we can. At any rate the result. will 
prove determinative as to whether it is nec- 
essary to go beyond the set of measures that 
we will be proposing in February. 


PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS 


Q—Advocates for national health Insur- 
ance, who are represented by the Kennedy- 
Griffiths health security bill, want to raise 
all the monies for a comprehensive national 
health- system through the same means as 
Social Security—a salary employee-employer 
tax at source and for the self-employed 
through income tax. Why does the Adminis- 
tration oppose this method which has become 
the rule in most Western nations? 

A—The Administration doesn’t oppose the 
utilization of a payroll tax in principle for 
the financing of health care costs. We accept 
and support its use for Medicare and we have 
under consideration its use for catastrophic 
health costs. Our objection to utilizing it as 
the primary means for the financing of health 
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care costs is that we don't think the case 
has been made for the displacement of exist- 
ing financial arrangements, including those 
made through collective bargaining. And we 
believe that the kinds of identifiable dis- 
parities and deficiencies in the existing sys- 
tem that do require action, many of which 
you've listed above, can be done by more 
sharply focused means than through this 
massive device which, except to the extent 
that it does focus on these identifiable prob- 
lems, has the effect primarily of substituting 
for existing mechanisms. 

Q—In other words leverage could be used 
without recourse to the old adage “he who 
pays the piper calls the tune.” 

A—No, I wouldn’t quite put it that way. 
I would, say that with the Federal govern- 
ment paying as much as a third of the na- 
tion’s health bill now, and if we had a Federal 
Health Insurance Plan (extended Medicaid), 
and particularly if we incorporated cata- 
trophic illness benefits, this would be enough 
of a proportional payment of the piper to 
be able to call as much of the tune as needed. 
And beyond this, beyond leverage through 
financing, we would rely on other devices, 

Q—Under the Kennedy-Griffiths bill, the 
department of HEW, which is held in high 
regard throughout the nation, would have 
Overall supervision of the nation’s health 
services through its regional offices, Wouldn't 
this lead to improved care, equalization and 
the necessary leverage to change obvious dis- 
tortions in the system? 

A—Yes, it would. The thing I’m not clear 
about is when you say ‘national health serv- 
ices” at the beginning of the question. If 
you had the total plan, the total plan could 
be used for these purposes, The question 
really is how much less than the total financ- 
ing plan can you get by with and still be 
able to exert this kind of impact. 

Q—Supposing we minimize restructuring 
and ask instead whether it would be good to 
give HEW more power to bring about reform. 

A—Clearly, the answer is yes, and many of 
the recommendations that we're working on 
would involve a greater degree of this kind 
of power. 

DETAILS NEXT MONTH 

Q—There seems agreement that there is 
very little difference between Republicans 
and Democrats as to what the problems are 
and even considerable agreement as to what 
the solutions might ‘be. Do you feel hope- 
ful that some of these problems—lack of 
group practice, maldistribution of physicians, 
overuse of hospital beds ‘etc—can ‘be re- 
solved and will'an effort be made to correct 
these inequities in the Administration bill? 

A—Yes, definitely, yes. These are the things 
that we are trying to resolve and are now 
Shaping the instruments to do so. 

Q—When will details of the Administration 
plan be &vailabie? 

A—We won't be in any position to submit 
the whole package to Congress before the 
middle of February at the earliest. 

Q— Will you have a Federal Health Insur- 
ance Plan (broadened substitute for Medic- 
aid) even though Congress takes no action 
on the Family Assistance Program (it was 
planned to tie both together eventually). 

A—Yes. 

More Women Docrors, More GROUP 
PRACTICE PREDICTED 

This nation is on the eve of massive 
change in its health system brought about 
by enormous cost spirals, a severe shortage 
of medical manpower and blatant inequality 
in the delivery of health care. 

What changes can we expect? 

Will there be more women doctors? Will 
nurses finally get an even break? Will hos- 
pitals have to go on budgets? Will we pro- 
duce doctors in a shorter period of time? Is 
the public aware that lack of control of 
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physicians and hospitals is raising costs while 
in some cases producing inferior medicine? 

Two nationally recognized leaders in hos- 
pital and medical-educational-manpower 
fields gave their views on these major health 
issues to The Globe recently in specially 
taped interviews. 

They were Dr. John H. Knowles, director 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, the 
man first chosen by former HEW Secretary 
Robert H. Finch to be the nation’s under- 
secretary of health until the American Med- 
ical Association said “No,” and Dr. Robert 
H. Ebert, dean of the Harvard Medical 
School, a medical educator recognized for 
his understanding of the changing medical 
scene. 

The question and answers of the interview 
with Dr. Knowles follow: 

Q—As one of the nation’s leading hospital 
administrators have you reseryations about 
the national health security bill proposed by 
Sen. Kennedy and Rep. Griffiths which would 
exert budget control over hospitals? 

A—Yes, although the Kennedy bill doesn’t 
have enough details so that one can be sure 
how it would be implemented. But it’s all 
very well to say that we're going to collect 
money and then throw a stated amount into 
a region and then get all the folks there to 
whack it up and be good fellows, Within 
certain limits that could be the ultimate 
prescription formediocrity in that, like the 
traditional pork barrel, money might be al- 
located not necessarily on merit but on. the 
basis of political consideration and so-called 
equality—You have to remember that health 
in this country; under direct government 
control, has been put at the very lowest end 
of priorities—look at the municipal hospi- 
tals, the veterans hospitals, the state mental 
hospitals and you'll see something that is 
undignified, paralyzed by civil service, ex- 
cessively.. bureaucratic, unresponsive ‘and 
starved of adequate. funds. 


CHANGE NEEDED 


Now having said all that, there is no ques- 
tion that the present public and. private 
financing of medical services cannot be al+ 
lowed to go on “and so we've got to change 
the system and the Kennedy bill is the first 
attempt, and it’s a decent attempt, to bring 
some order out of chaos and for that. we 
should be grateful, but. the Kennedy) 'bill 
won't be the final form; we'll not see-any- 
thing that even smacks of national health 
insurance.or compulsory health insurance 
for ali Americans in a Republican Adminis- 
tration. 

In any reform there will have to be a bal- 
ance of producer and consumer interest, 
Consumers thus far have found, and I hate 
to say it, that the only way they can.be 
heard is through legislation—city, state and 
Federal legislation—that’s. the main way 
they’ve been able to influence the system. 

Q—Is the answer to holding costs to put 
hospitals on a budget as provided in the 
Health Security, Act? 

A—Yes, I think so. Providing that public 
administrators can be quickly. responsive 
and in a position to resolve conflicts rapidly. 
I'll be happy to take my chances with any 
bureaucracy if they are responsive, and I 
think they can be. Central regional bodies 
should do some regulating, say “no” to 
some things a hospital wants and “yes” to 
others. 

Q—Would budgetary control of hospitals 
by some regional body lead to better medi- 
cine? 

A—Yes, it would indeed. I was talking to 
a vascular surgeon, a heart surgeon, last 
night and I said, “How are you doing?” He 
said, “It’s pretty tough. I make a good liv- 
ing but I have to travel all over to operate, 
south of Boston, north of Boston, New 
Hampshire. I don’t have the advantage of 
your guys with their teams and T get called 
all times of the night because a chest tube 
isn't working or something. It’s tough.” 
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I'll say its tough. He shouldn’t be. doing 
these operations. They should be done here 
in town where we’ye got the machines and 
where morbidity and mortality are very low. 
All hospitais in this.city don’t do open- 
heart surgery and they shouldn't. Three or 
four of us do them and do them well, and 
that’s enough. Someone should be deter- 
mining this. No one is at present. 

AMA OPPOSED HIM 

Pluralism and competition is fine until it 
works against the public interest. The major 
reason the AMA didn't want me down there 
in Washington wasn't because I was a flaming 
liberal, a communist, or a member of the 
John Birch Society. They know I know what 
the facts are and that I'm willing to say 
them. 

Qu—Is there a poor distribution of medical 
manpower throughout the country, too many 
physicians in hospitals, too few in the central 
city? 

A—There isa terrible distribution of medi- 
cal manpower in the nation. The weight is 
in the major city medical centers, in middie- 
class suburban rings, and almost non-exist- 
ent in inner city populations (about 25 mil- 
lion people) and equally bad in rural and 
poor suburban areas (another 15 million 
people). 

Q—Does this mean physician crowding in 
the hospitals? 

A—Yes, and part of this is understandable 
because physicians don’t want to get away 
from the massive technology and back-up 
ofa hospital, its. multiple services: They 
want to:do good medicine. Twenty years ago 
in Roxbury there were 76 physicians; today 
there are 15. In Charlestown there were eight 
or 10, now there are four—of course, we have 
a health center there now. 

Q—Could highly efficient group practice, 
some of it university attached such as the 
Harvard Community Health Service, perhaps 
provide an attractive alternative for young 
physician-surgeons who today hope to stay 
in hospitals? 

A—The answer-is yes. Absolutely..I spent 
& whole morning with six of our young resi- 
dents in internal medicine who want to stay 
here and draw up a group -practice plan— 
one they think would be even better than the 
Harvard plan. They want to put their plan 
together and they want my help to get 
financing. They don’t want to do fee-for-serv- 
ice stuff. 

Q—In this respect then the national health 
security program would be good if it helped 
young physicians to enter innovative group 
practices serving the community. 

A—Sure, put positive things in the bill. 
That’s the part I like and I like about three- 
quarters of the bill. The other quarter I 
don’t, and I believe that quarter is going to 
take a lot of shaking down. 

Q—What do you predict? 

A—We're going to have that wonderful 
grind for which this country is famous dur- 
ing which you'll haye miles of testimony and 
try to strike a compromise that will at least 
go part way to solving the problem, and I 
think it will be a big issue in 1972. 

Q—Do you feel that someone, somebody 
of government, must exert control on the 10- 
cation of new hospitals so that there is a 
minimum redundancy of hospital location as 
well as specialties within the hospitals? 

A—Definitely. If a hospital on the North 
Shore decides that it suddenly wants to go 
into chest surgery and the regional group 
knows that its unit is only used twice a 
week, whereas we're operating 15 times a day 
at MGH, then they should say “no.” The 
region doesn’t need any more chest units. 

Q—Does the public understand about 
these weaknesses in the present system? 

A—No, this has to be brought out. We 
have to find creative, new ways of retaining 
freedom while getting equality. I believe 
there is going to be some new politics in this 
country; new people will emerge. 
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CITES NIXON PLAN 

Q—Have you any feelings, about the Ad- 
ministration, plan—Family Health Insur- 
ance—which is being developed as an answer 
to the present inequities and health inflation 
costs? 

A—My understanding, as it hasn’t been 
presented yet, is that it will take existing 
Medicare and Medicaid money, and contract 
in regions on a per head basis for health: care 
and thereby be tighter, in prudent use of 
money. But you are not going to see any- 
thing happen unless the AMA wants it. If 
Congress throws the bill to the President and 
if it's too much for the AMA (which ts right 
in the White House) then the President will 
veto it. It would be nice if for the first time 
Republicans would arrogate a social issue to 
themselves and provide constructive solu- 
tions. 

The questions and answers of the interview 
with Dr. Ebert follow: 

Q—Are we producing enough physicians to 
take care of the nation’s health needs? 

A—wNot if we continue the organization of 
medical care as it is at present. There is 
nothing to encourage doctors to practice in 
rural areas or the central city. However, the 
physician shortage would not seem too ex- 
treme If we were tO use more supportive 
health professionals and give them more.re- 
sponsibility’ and develop group practice. But 
we aren’t just going to solve our problems 
by organizing para-medical care so we will 
need an increase in physicians as well as a 
changing, pattern of health care delivery. 

Q—Are the figures as testified before Con- 
gress correct in your view that we are short 
50,000 physicians, 20,000 dentists and 150,000 
nurses? 

A—Figures are pretty meaningless. If you 
simply add 50,000 physicians and did noth- 
ing else I don’t think it would have very 
much impact on what happened in this 
country in terms of medical care. 

Q—At. what rate are we producing physi- 
cians today and what should it be to take 
care of the nation’s health needs? 

A—I don't think anyone can give you any 
absolutes but at the very least we should be 
producing enough physicians so that we don’t 
have to import 20 percent of the phyicians 
now licensed throughout. the country. So 
we ought to increase the number of physi- 
cians by 20 percent immediately. And be- 
cause there are further medical needs to be 
met, I think it would be reasonable to say 
that we should probably double the present 
output of physicians by the end of this 
decade. 

Q—What is the present annual rate of new 
physicians? 

A—About 9000 a-year. 

Q—What’s the answer to the shortage— 
more medical schools, shorter preparation or 
a new approach to attract young men? 


MORE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


A—I would agree with the Carnegie Com- 
mission report that we probably have to have 
more medical schools not only to produce 
more physicians but because of the presence 
of medical schools in an area seems to have 
an. impact on the general quality of care and 
it does provide. an opportunity for people 
who want to go into medicine.and are quali- 
fied. We have to remember that. there are 
more qualified applicants for medical schools 
than are taken. So one must ask the social 
question—should you deny entry into a pro- 
fession where there is clearly a-job for that 
person? Medicine is the only area of educa- 
tion today which is basically restricted and 
where people who are qualified can’t get in. 
I don’t think that’s a good social policy. 

Q—What about nurses? Would more 
money and better working conditions help 
recruitment? 

A—Yes, I feel this is an important point 
because the nurse is quite limited as to what 
she can earn in medicine compared to the 
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physician and there is a built-in inequity in 
working conditions, in control over the 
hours she works. I believe a lot of what's 
happened in nursing is because nurses have 
been put upon by the medical profession for 
many years. This raises the entire problem 
of women in medicine and if you look at the 
profession of medicine it’s designed for the 
man; not for the woman. That should be 
changed because women could do very well 
in medicine and indeed one could say that 
some of our problems in not having better 
family physicians is because we've excluded 
so Many women. 

Q—Would it be easier for the part-time 
woman physician to operate within the area 
of group practice than solo practice? 

A—yYes, much. Women are really greatly 
handicapped in solo practice. In a group, the 
hours can be controlled and she could oper- 
ate much more effectively. 

Q—Might this not encourage women to go 
through the long years of medical prepara- 
tion? 

A—Yes. She could at first limit practice to 
four or five hours a day if she were married 
and had children. Then when the children 
reached school age she might practice full 
time. But she couldn’t do that in solo prac- 
tice. Only in anesthesia and in psychiatry 
is a woman physician able to use her skills 
for limited periods during the day. 


MORE WOMEN DOCTORS 


Q—Do you support an increase in the ratio 
of women physicians to men? 

A—yYes, and I think there will be an jn- 
crease. There is a good deal of pressure being 
put on us and I think it’s high time this 
occurred, It’s a national resource that we 
should use. 

Q—Even if the nation adopted a national 
health insurance program what would have 
to be done to speed increases in the num- 
ber of physicians, nurses, and dentists per 
capita? < 

A—I agree with the Carnegie report that 
we have to do something to trim down the 
number of years in the educational process. 
I believe that undergraduate education could 
be cut to three years, medical education to 
about three years for the average student 
and residency training to three years which 
would mean that, in- most instances, one 
could produce a doctor in nine years after 
high school instead of today’s 12 to 13. And 
there is no evidence that the quality of edu- 
cation would suffer. 

Tt is very significant that those who were 
in accelerated education programs during 
World War II at Harvard, on analysis, have 
done as well as those who were not. We will 
always need flexibility, especially if we're 
going to recruit more people from minority 
groups who may need remedial work because 
of a poor start in primary and secondary 
school. But there should be a speed-up and 
this would apply to dentists and nurses, too. 
Nurses to gain prestige have been extending 
educational courses, but I feel there should 
be different levels in nursing and that nurs- 
Ing education should be continued while 
nurses are working. 

Q—Would the acceptance of a national 
health insurance program close the physi- 
clan-shortage gap more quickly than stay- 
ing with present methods? 

A—Simply adopting a national health in- 
surance program doesn’t really do anything 
except pay for the care and presumably give 
people more money to buy care. But it doesn’t 
guarantee that there is going to be any 
change in the distribution of care. National 
health insurance must build in incentives 
to provide total care for groups and not just 
pay bills as they come in. 

Q—Would a redistribution of physicians in 
itself cure the alleged doctor shortage or 
is there an actual number shortage under 
any conditions? 
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A—Certainly a redistribution of doctors 
would go a long way in resolving the prob- 
lem, but it is difficult to say what is the 
appropriate amount of doctor’s services. 
Doctors in the suburbs are busy. They are 
being used all the time. The call on their 
services is very great. So in terms of de- 
mand there would be unmet demand if you 
redistributed them away from those suburbs, 
but it would result in a more equitable dis- 
tribution. In terms of needs, the country’s 
needs would be better met, but needs and 
demands are different in medicine. 

GROUP PRACTICE LIKELY 

Q—Is it true that under greater group 
practice which would be demanded under 
Sen. Kennedy’s and Rep. Griffiths’ health se- 
curity bill the doctor shortage gap could be 
closed more rapidly? 

A—I don’t think group practice alone can 
do it. There is no evidence that a doctor in 
@ group is more productive than a doctor in 
solo practice, some of whom see more than 
100 patients a day. However, group practice 
would permit greater use of physician and 
nurse assistance so productivity potentially 
could be increased by the group more than 
by the solo practitioner. Group practice does 
ensure better maintenance of quality. 

Q—Do you feel that group practice would 
appeal to the physician graduates of today 
and tomorrow more than general practice? 

A—I think general practice is a misnomer 
because I don’t think we're going to train 
the type of GPs who did everything as in the 
past. It’s perfectly clear he’s not going to do 
major surgery and there's no need for it. It’s 
not clear if he’s going to do normal obstetrics 
but that can be resolved. It’s most likely he'll 
be in the major areas that dominate the care 
of the family—internal medicine, pediatrics 
and obstetrics. 

These three areas would take care of prob- 
ably 90 percent of the patients and they'd 
only have to call the specialist for the very 
dificult things. And unlike Great Britain, 
he'd take care of his patients in the hospi- 
tal. (Ed. note: Great Britain is mow in the 
process of changing to the American pattern 
and allowing GP’s in hospitals.) 

Q—Do you feel young men becoming 
physicians today, not just in the East, will 
find a national health séryice approach to 
the delivery of health care quite acceptable? 

A—My general impression is that they will. 
As one talks to Students today they ‘are 
concerned with the social implications of 
what they do and the care they deliver. 
There is a greater social responsibility for 
medicine than perhaps was recognized in the 
past. 

I don’t mean this as an indictment of 
physicians in the past but it. wasn’t how 
they looked at their role. I think there is 
clearly a move away by the young physician 
from solo practice to group practice because 
group practice is more rewarding in terms 
of keeping up and haying colleagues with 
whom to talk. I think even the idea that 
ultimately the physician might in some 
fashion be Salaried or partially salaried is 
much more acceptable today than it was in 
the past. 

Q—Can we meet the desirable goals of 
national medical care without changing the 
delivery structure? 

A-—I think we must change the structure. 
In fact.I think to say that we're going to do 
anything and not change the structure is 
just plain silly. If we can keep the initiative 
in the private sector enough so that there 
can be competitive plans for changing the 
structure, I think we can use the kind of 
unique genius that this country has of really 
trying to do it. more.in the private sector 
and not in a monolithic way by the govern- 
ment: 
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Is Goop HEALTH FOR AMERICANS a RIGHT OR 
A PRIVILEGE? 
(By Ian Menzies) 

Never has a nation been snowed with more 
health care doubletalk than America. 

The public has been misled, confused, com- 
promised, lied to and lobbied out of any 
opportunity to understand or influence the 
way it should pay for and receive the bene- 
fits of what is often called life’s most prized 
possession—good health. 

And, as in so many other instances, it has 
taken a crisis to force things into the open: 
in this case one so uncontrolled that without 
major reform, the nation faces a complete 
breakdown of its medical care system within 
three years. 

Now, finally, as medical calamity threat- 
ens, the public is going to be given an op- 
portunity to influence the health care direc- 
tion that the nation takes. 

But, although the options will become 
clearer, it will still be enormously difficult, 
in the welter of claims and counter-claims, 
for the average man and woman to isolate 
basic differences between plans and make 
evaluative decisions. 

At least six proposals to change the na- 
tion's health care system will be heard in 
Congress this year. To try to understand the 
specifics of each in an effort to make com- 
parisons would be most difficult. The basic 
options however can be narrowed down to 
three 


The three basic options involve philosophic 
concepts and attitudes, including a reap- 
praisal of what is and what is not “the Amer- 
ican way.” 

Americans have to decide, for instance, 
whether health care should be considered a 
right or a purchasable commodity. 

This is the first basic decision that every- 
one will have to make, and it is perhaps the 
most fundamental health issue facing the 
nation. 

If the majority decide that the mainte- 
mance of good health is a basic right, then it 
means that the best health care possible 
must be extended to every American as 
needed. 

It also. means that such health care must 
be offered to every American irrespective of 
ability to pay, in exactly the same way as the 
principle of public education is available 
today. 

Acceptance of this concept would require a 
major change in direction because our cur- 
rent health system does not make health 
care a universal right; does not make it avail- 
able to every American irrespective of abil- 
ity to pay, and makes no provision for 
chronic or catastrophic illness. Health care 
now has to be purchased like an automobile 
or a washing machine. If you. can afford it; 
you can have it, for as long as you can pay 
for it. 

Although some “free” care is available for 
the indigent, it is limited and not always 
accessible, and there are millions of average 
citizens who can only afford a certain amount 
of health care and always have to weigh how 
much care they can afford. Too often it is 
too little, too late. 

So America has to decide whether health 
care should be as much of a national right 
as free speech or fair trial, even though it 
wasn't mentioned in the first 10 amend- 
ments. 


TWO PLANS COMPLETE 

Not all feel it should be, including the 
present Administration, many Southern 
Democrats and most conservative Republi- 
cans, And it is this division which causes 
the hang-up over the second basic question, 
which is: 

How: shall the nation pay for health care? 

Here again a decision has to be made. 
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There are really two distinct methods with 
several varieties in between. 

One way is for people to continue to pur- 
chase the health care they can afford. And 
those unable to purchase any health care 
would have it purchased for them by the 
government, which would contract with phy- 
sicians or hospitals either directly or through 
a third party. 

This is basically the situation today, and 
it should be borne in mind that the govern- 
ment already is picking up 36 percent of the 
nation’s total health care bill. 

The second way would be to have a com- 
pulsory national health insurance program 
to which everyone able to pay would con- 
tribute a fixed amount from wages or un- 
earned income, plus employer contributions, 
in exactly the same way as Social Security 
is supported today. 

However, the largest amount would be con- 
tributed by the government from general tax 
revenues, 50 percent, which is 16 percent 
more than the government is currently con- 
tributing to health care. 

This method would in fact guarantee that 
every American could have as much health 
care as needed no matter the length or seri- 
ousness of his illness for a flat payment de- 
ductible at source. 

The government would estimate the de- 
sirable goals of health care and budget ac- 
cordingly just as it does for national defense. 

It is really not a radical switch. It would 
simply be putting health on the same basis 
as Social Security, with similar funding. 

The nation would be insuring its health 
with the government instead of in different 
ways as at present. 

Both methods have weaknesses. 

The current way has produced an enormous 
health cost spiral because neither private 
insurance nor nonprofit insurance, the two 
main contractors, have any definitive control 
over physician or hospital charges, or more 
importantly, what causes those charges. 

And even more uncontrolled is what the 
government pays out for the care of the 
medically indigent under Medicaid. In each 
case, the charges are met without much ques- 
tion and without control. 

A National Health Insurance program 
would be no more successful than the pres- 
ent method unless controls and incentives 
were built in, which they have been, 

Which brings up the third major issue. 

If costs are to be held in check, then con- 
trols politely called leverage, must be intro- 
duced, and to do that, physicians and hos- 
pitals can no longer be left in the economic 
driver’s seat as they are at present. 


WHO WILL FOOT THE BILL 


This is the most disguised, deliberately 
camoufiaged issue of all. Behind every move 
of the American Medical Assn. is the deter- 
mination to defend the right of physicians to 
dictate the financial arrangements of the na- 
tion’s health system by clinging to the fee- 
for-service system, 

More and more physicians, especially 
younger ones, disagree with the AMA’s po- 
sition. But this august body still dominates 
Washington politics through one of the most 
effective, well-financed lobbies of any orga- 
nization on Capitol Hill. 

So the three basic issues boil down to; 
(1) Should the best possible medical care 
in this country be available to every citizen 
regardless of ability to pay? (2) Should this 
right be guaranteed through government as- 
suming full responsibility for payment? (3) 
Should controls and incentives be introduced 
into the system so that the economics of na- 
tional health care are not solely dictated by 
physicians and hospitals? 

If the answer to all three is “yes” then 
the direction the nation will take is the 
Kennedy-Griffiiths Health Security Act, which 
is a national health insurance plan to guar- 
antee, medical care for all, but with built-in 
controls and incentives to hold costs. 
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If the answer to any one of the three is 
tno,” then the direction the nation will take 
is the upcoming Administration plan which, 
though not finalized, will dispense with cost- 
ly, uncontrolled Medicaid, and substrate a 
Family Health Insurance Plan which would 
increase the availability and accessibility of 
services to more people, but fall short of uni- 
versal care. Also being considered is a plan 
to alleviate the crippling financial cost of 
catastrophic illness for all Americans, but 
only after the patient has paid the first 
$6000 in costs. 

Also being considered under FHIP is ex- 
tending medical indigent benefits to families 
of four and above earning up to $6000, and 
reimbursing families for the costs of cata- 
strophic illness after they have paid the first 
$2000. 

The question is, will this go far enough, 
fast enough, to do any good? 

And what are the political realities? What 
is likely to happen in Congress? 

There is no question that Preident Nixon 
wants to become identified with a positive 
health package, though not one that will 
either offend the AMA or cost too much. 

It is equally evident that the Democrats, 
with control of both houses, are unlikely to 
approve any Administration proposals that 
are not necessary to maintain present serv- 
ice, 

And there is no chance of compromise be- 
tween the two packages because of funda- 
mental organizational differences. 

What is most likely is that this will be the 
year of the “Great Health Debate,” with 
neither party willing to withdraw and with 
each endeavoring to embarrass the other, and 
with minimum legislation. 

The issue will then be thrust hard into the 
presidential race which, though already be- 
gun, will have intensified by the fall. 


BUREAUCRACY FEARS 


And the outcome of the 1972 presidential 
election, now only 22 months away, will de- 
termine whether adoption of a universal na- 
tional health insurance system will be im- 
mediate or delayed. 

Meanwhile still left hanging is national 
restructuring to resolve the huge health 
manpower shortage of physicians, dentists, 
and nurses, the need to redeploy physicians, 
to plan for hospitals on a national basis, 
to emphasize more outpatient care, to re- 
design health education and introduce pre- 
ventive medicine at the community level. 

The Kennedy-Griffiths bill would do more 
for Middle America in preventive medicine. 
The elimination of doctor office payments 
would undoubtedly encourage more visits. It 
would also eliminate most of the high drug 
charges which sometimes can be more of a 
drain on a family than physicians’ bills. 

Of course, a health security program would 
not’ be an immediate panacea, even though 
many feel its acceptance is bound to come. 

It raises legitimate concerns, well articu- 
lated in this series by Dr. Robert H. Ebert, 
dean of Harvard Medical School and Dr. 
John H. Knowles, director of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 

They fear an unresponsive bureaucracy 
might be the handmaiden of a national 
health program. This more than anything 
else is what the proponents of such a sys- 
tem must guard against if they are to win 
the endorsement of open-minded profes- 
sionals. : 

Drs. Ebert and Knowles believe a change is 
needed and a structural change, they see the 
need for controls, but they want to ensure 
that the system remains dynamic, experi- 
mental, competitive and responsive. 

No one proposes to follow the British 
pattern or any other European health sys- 
tem by taking over—virtually owning—the 
nation’s health facilities; its hospitals 
laboratories, physicians. 

This myth must be exploded totally. 
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Competitive systems of providing health 
care, from the Kaiser plan to the Harvard 
Community Health Service to the South 
Shore Medical Center, would remain in bus- 
iness under the terms of the Kennedy-Grif- 
fiths bill. 

Hospitals would remain independent. 
Physicians could opt in or out of the sys- 
tem. The public could continue to contract 
privately for health care if they so desired, 
in the same way that some families choose 
to send their children to private schools, 

What it would do, above all else, is en- 
courage the nation to seek good health and, 
once and for all, remove the fear of financial 
disaster which so often accompanies cata- 
strophic, chronic, and terminal illness in all 
parts of this land. 


SAFE SHIPMENT OF ALASKAN OIL— 
REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF COMMERCE FOR MARI- 
TIME AFFAIRS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, discov- 
ery of oil in Alaska’s arctic has held at- 
tention for varying reasons. Early devel- 
opment of these petroleum reserves is 
of deep interest to many Americans be- 
cause they accurately judge the serious 
need for the economic and social better- 
ment promised by its revenues. Others 
sense only the possibility of ecological 
damage by oil spillage. 

On May 21, 1971, Mr. A. E. Gibson, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Maritime Affairs, addressed the Portland, 
Oreg., Propeller Club about possible re- 
surgence of the American merchant ma- 
rine in the Pacific coast area. I am plac- 
ing Mr. Gibson’s remarks in the Recorp 
today because they effectively clarify a 
great many facts about the Trans-Alaska 
pipeline. He analyzes the economic con- 
sequences of Alaskan oil delivered by sea 
from Valdez to the Pacific coast of the 
United States and speaks of the Nation’s 
needs for a domestic oil supply. 

Those Americans who rightly wish to 
see that every precaution is taken to pro- 
tect the waters of the Gulf of Alaska 
and the North Pacific from pollution will 
find assurance here. From the vantage 
point of an experienced mariner, Mr. 
Gibson traces the tanker route beginning 
at Valdez and Prince William’ Sound, 
which he says has all the attributes of 
being one of the world’s finest and safest 
waterways, progressing through the Gulf 
of Alaska, which he explains is no rougher 
than oceans everywhere else in the north- 
em world, to Puget Sound, “one of the 
world’s safest waterways.” Mr. Gibson 
describes the extensive regulations and 
technical standards being formulated by 
Government to prevent accidents and to 
make sure ships can better withstand 
collisions or ground impacts. 

If every American were to visualize as 
clearly as Mr. Gibson the vast potential 
offered by development of Alaskan oil 
resources and could appreciate the tre- 
mendous efforts being made by Govern- 
ment and industry to protect the envi- 
ronment, then I am sure they would wel- 
come the earliest possible beginning on 
work in the Trans-Alaska pipeline. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Gibson’s presentation be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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REMARKS By A. E. GIBSON 


It is a very real pleasure to be with you 
this evening. Having spoken in San Fran- 
cisco at its Maritime Day luncheon yester- 
day, I feel, in effect, that I am closing out a 
Maritime Day double-header, As I said there 
and I say again tonight, I know of no part of 
this Nation that better examplifies the com- 
ing resurgence of the American Merchant 
Marine than does the Pacific Coast area. 

When I first visited Portland some 26 
years ago, it was to embark on an adventure 
which for me is still going on. I arrived here 
in January, 1945, as a 22-year-old ship master 
about to assume his first command. That 
ship, a much battered Liberty, just back 
from the Battle of Leyte Gulf, and I were 
to travel from one end of the world to the 
other before we finally parted company a 
year and a half later—she to the Reserve fleet 
and I to the University and a life-long in- 
volvement in the Maritime Industry. 

In the past two years I have had occasion 
to think back to those early days more than 
once, for as you possibly can imagine, there 
are many similarities between a fledgling ship 
captain in wartime and a newly arrived 
bureaucrat in Washington. We both sailed 
largely uncharted waters and the fear of 
hidden submarines never equalled the trep- 
idation with which I approached my first 
Congressional appropriations hearing. 

So it is with nostalgia as well as a sense of 
appreciation that I return to your city this 
evening. 

My remarks yesterday centered on the 
recent progress that has been made in the 
implementation of President Nixon's mari- 
time program enacted into law last October. 
The progress to date has been substantial. 
The budget for new ship construction has 
been greatly expanded both in the current 
fiscal year and the one ahead. Orders for new 
ship types consistent with the new program 
are being processed. The American ship- 
builders are well on their way to meeting the 
challenge established by the President, and 
in one year have brought down the amount 
of subsidy required to meet foreign competi- 
tion by as much as 10 per cent. 

In the area of ship financing we are also 
making good progress. 

The new Capital Construction Fund, which 
involyes an extension to a broad range of 
vessel owners and operators of the tax-de- 
ferral privilege, represents potentially one 
of the most beneficial provisions of the en- 
tire new program. As a result of the greatly 
expanded. eligibility standards, nearly all 
present U.S. owners and operators are eligible 
to build ships, tugs and barges with these 
funds for use in U.S. foreign or non-continu- 
ous domestic commerce. 

Another extremely beneficial financing aid 
that MarAd administers is the Title XI mort- 
gage insurance program which has under- 
gone momentous changes in recent months. 
These innovations highlight the flexibility 
or this program in meeting the needs of the 
maritime community. For example, two leas- 
ing companies have received commitments 
for mortgage insurance on large tankers. 
There can be little doubt that ship leasing 
will grow rapidly in importance as a means 
of financing new tonnage. It ts an ideal way 
to attract the new capital so vital to an ex- 
panding industry. 

In another first, Title XI insurance has 
been recently granted to an operator for a 
large, oceangoing tug-barge combination, 
which will carry liquid bulk commodities 
from the Gulf to the East coast. We antic- 
ipate many more applications for this type 
of vessel, which offers the prospect of sig- 
nificantly reduced operating costs through 
greatly increased productivity. 

In continuing our efforts to help U.S. op- 
erators generate more cargoes for their ves- 
sels, we are implementing the provision of 
the 1970 Merchant Marine Act which assigns 
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to the Secretary of Commerce the respon- 
sibility for developing uniform regulations 
governing the administration of the Cargo 
Preference program. Acting rapidly to carry 
out this mandate, we have devised and in- 
stituted a reporting system on preference 
cargo movements. These reports will fulfill 
two objectives; First, the information gath- 
ered will form the basis of reports to Con- 
gress on the movement of Government-im- 
pelled cargoes; and second, we will be able 
to monitor agencies’ shipments in time to 
take effective remedial action should im- 
balances arise. 

In addition, we are establishing rules re- 
quiring that US.-fiag participation be meas- 
ured in terms of revenues as well as gross 
tonnage; that the U.S. portion of cargoes be 
booked before the foreign-flag share; and 
that 90 percent of the freight revenue be paid 
at time of loading rather than months later. 

In the next few months, we will propose 
additional rules calling for the standardiza- 
tion of charter parties, public tender and 
bidding procedures on ship fixtures and pub- 
lic announcement of cargo availability. 
These changes are long overdue and are in- 
tended to rectify current abuses existing by 
virtue of past administration of the cargo 
preference laws. 

Let me now turn to another subject which 
is closely related to our developing Ameri- 
can-flag fleet—the recent discovery of the 
huge Alaskan oi] reserves, Apart from the 
President’s new maritime program which 
produced the Merchant Marine Act of 1970, 
no other event in recent years has offered 
such stimulus to U.S. merchant shipping. 

Rarely in the history of a nation has there 
been an opportunity for a privately financed 
project which offers the social and economic 
benefits inherent in the development of 
these vast resources. The concern for ecology, 
both real and fancied, has generated pro- 
longed delays in granting approval for the 
construction of the transalaska pipeline es- 
sential to bring the gas and oil to the “lower 
48." To date every possible environmental 
harm that could arise from the development 
of the pipeline and the operation of tankers 
serving its southern terminal has been raised 
by the opponents of the project. 

A respected member of the Administra- 
tion recently voice his concern for what he 
characterized as the “particularly hazard- 
ous” tanker route between Valdez and Puget 
Sound. A prominent Democratic Senator 
called on the President to block construction 
of the pipeline ". . . to prevent grave envi- 
ronmental damage to... the fishing re- 
sources of Prince William Sound and the 
waters of the Northern Pacific in which the 
oll would inevitably spill.” I ask you—what 
knowledgeable seaman has designated these 
waters “particularly hazardous?” Why must 
the oil found in this particular area “in- 
evitably spill?” As another Democratic Pres- 
idential hopeful from a bygone era was fond 
of saying: “Let’s look at the record.” 

Tankers sailing from Prince William Sound 
to Puget Sound will transit the main north 
and south sea lanes. They will not use the 
so-called Inside Passage. between 
Alaska and the Strait of Juan de Fuca will 
be made on the high seas and well off the 
coast of Canada, In the Gulf of Alaska, the 
seas do get rough in the winter months; 
however, this condition prevails on the 
northern oceans everywhere else in the 
world, too. The North Pacific and the North 
Atlantic easily rival the Guif of Alaska in 
this respect and yet no similar alarm is 
raised, 

Strong opposition has been voiced in 
British Columbia regarding possible ecologi- 
cal damage to its Pacific coastline; but at 
the same time, on the East Coast, the Mari- 
time Provinces are very actively encouraging 
the development of large refineries and ports 
for supertankers in their own Atlantic Coast 
ports. Canaport in New Brunswick is already 
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handling tankers over 200,000 tons dead- 
weight, and the New Brunswick Development 
Corporation has made a bid to attract Occi- 
dental Petroleum to build its $30 million 
refinery there, if it is prevented from estab- 
lishing it in our country. Similar develop- 
ments are being proposed for Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundiand. 

The proposed alternate route across Can- 
ada would have grave economic consequences 
to this country, including an increase in the 
balance-of-payments deficit resulting from 
a foreign direct investment of approximately 
$4 billion. It would result in a loss of thou- 
sands of jobs associated with the transalaska 
pipeline at a time when this can be ill- 
afforded. The payment of taxes to Canada 
estimated in excess of $100 million annually 
must inevitably be added to the cost to the 
consumer. Furthermore, the West Coast area 
would lose the supply of fuel so essential to 
meet its rapidly expanding demands for 
power. 

With regard to Prince William Sound, it 
has all the attributes of being one of the 
world’s finest and safest waterways. There is 
no lack of deep channels and, for the most 
part, the area is sheltered. There is certainly 
adequate navigating room for all-sized ves- 
sels. Unlike Cook Inlet, there are no ice 
problems as the ice which forms in this area 
usually does not interfere with navigation. 

Puget Sound is one of the world’s safest 
waterways. It has a fine record, especially 
regarding tankers. Petroleum cargoes have 
been regularly carried on these waters for 
many years. A recently completed study by 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce shows 
that for a period of more than 50 years 
there has never been a serious collision in 
Puget Sound involving a tank ship and that 
this area has never experienced a major oil 
Spill although there have been over 1,000 
arrivals and departures of ocean-going tank- 
ers in a given year. With the advent of the 
large tanker, the volume of traffic has been 
greatly reduced. 

When I leave here tomorrow, it will be to 
travel to that area, for a first-hand look at 
the problem. 

Secretary of Commerce Maurice H. Stans, 
in a recent letter to the Secretary of In- 
terior, urged his prompt approval of the 
pipeline project, citing a host of compelling 
reasons for an affirmative decision. Among 
other things, Secretary Stans pointed out: 

That U.S. consumption of energy will, by 
conservative estimates, increase by 50 per- 
cent during this decade. 

That the Nation’s imports of foreign crude 
oil, which presently account for about 23 
percent of our requirements, may be ex- 
fay to rise by as much as 50 percent by 
1980, 

That our oil imports from overseas have 
undergone sharp upward price increases in 
recent years, a trend that is likely to con- 
tinue. 

And that our supply problems will be par- 
ticularly acute on the West Coast, which 
by 1980 is expected to encounter a crude 
oil deficit of one million barrels a day. 

Alaskan of] obviously would figure prom- 
inently in meeting these energy require- 
ments if available and would be a deterrent 
to unreasonable price increases by foreign 
producers since it would reduce our de- 
pendency on imported oil. 

We have estimated that with the comple- 
tion of the Alaska pipeline a fleet of approx- 
imately 30 new U.S. tankers would be added 
to the American merchant marine to trans- 
port the oil from southern Alaska to the 
West Coast. The construction of these yes- 
sels at an estimated cost of $1 billion would 
give an added stimulus to our shipbuilding 
industry and would provide approximately 
48,000 man-years of work in U.S. shipyards 
and allied industries. Manning and main- 
taining these vessels would create many ad- 
ditional permanent maritime jobs, while the 
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estimated annual operating and mainte- 
nance cost of $30 million would provide added 
employment in the related service industries. 
It should be obvious that much, if not most, 
of this increased maritime activity would be 
of direct benefit to the Pacific Northwest. 

Given all of these benefits, are either Sec- 
retary Stans or I advocating that the ecolog- 
ical problems be ignored Definitely not! We 
only ask that these problems be realistically 
faced—and I am confident that if they are, 
it will soon be recognized that viable solu- 
tions either exist or can be developed in 
time for the completion of the pipeline. 

As an example, the Alyeska consortium has 
already planned to install mammoth recep- 
tion facilities at Valdez to handle all oily 
ballast and tank cleanings at the conclusion 
of return voyages. Such a facility would be 
the most advanced in the world. On most 
voyages the tankers will have deposited their 
crude at Long Beach and taken on ballast in 
Long Beach harbor for safe navigation in 
the open ocean. While there will be no prob- 
lem involved in separating the oil from the 
ballast and tank cleanings, what will remain 
will be polluted water from Long Beach 
harbor. The point of this is that marine ecol- 
ogy is not alone a question of tankers and 
cargo ships discipline but also goes to the 
problem of making our harbors clean from 
human and industrial wastes. 

As some of you are undoubtedly aware, 
the Maritime Administration is deeply en- 
gaged in a variety of research tasks aimed at 
developing practical and economical solu- 
tions to the problem of ship-caused oil pol- 
lution. In the main, the Agency’s efforts cen- 
ter on the following projects: 

Improvement of the “load-on-top” pro- 
cedure to remove all oil contaminants from 
the tank-washing and ballast water. This 
includes the development of more efficient 
and larger capacity oil-water separators and 
improved instrumentation to monitor the 
discharge of the treated water into the sea. 

Concurrent economic evaluations of clean- 
ballast tanker designs. Such designs would 
provide tanks reserved exclusively for sea 
water ballast and obviate the need to admit 
water to the cargo tanks. a 

Currently, we have also under active con- 
sideration a proposal initiated by the City of 
Portland to undertake a joint project to con- 
struct a prototype facility for receiving and 
processing oily wastes from vessels and the 
port’s ship repair facilities. 

In his message on “offshore Oil Pollution,” 
transmitted to the Congress last year, Presi- 
dent Nixon called for concerted and far- 
reaching actions to prevent and curtail any 
ship-generated oil pollution. He outlined a 
series of recommendations involving inter- 
national cooperation and national initia- 
tives by both government and industry in 
pursuit of this objective. 

The President’s message stressed that oil 
pollution is a global problem and that any 
remedies will require international agree- 
ments to be effective. Accordingly, he has 
pledged the support of this Nation to seek- 
ing such agreements. Concurrently, he has 
directed the Departments of Commerce, 
Transportation and Interior to assume speci- 
fic responsibilities in developing solutions 
to various aspects of the pollution problem. 

Prevention of collisions and groundings, 
of course, is the optimum means of prevent- 
ing accidental oil contamination of the 
oceans and coastal shorelines. The President 
called for more effective international stand- 
ards for vessel operation and recommended 
the installation of a Harbor Advisory Radar 
System in the Nation's busiest harbors. These 
are being developed. 

To curtail the amount of oil that would 
escape in event of collisions or groundings 
he has. directed the Secretary of Commerce 
to develop specific technical standards for 
tanker design so that these ships will better 
withstand collision or grounding impacts. 
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The Maritime Administration has assumed 
the task of evaluating such design features 
as inner skin protection, limitation of cargo 
tank sizes, and outfitting of tankers for 
cargo oil transfer from damaged tanks. It 
is intended that the technical standards de- 
veloped will form the basis for multinational 
action. 

I have gone into this detail to demonstrate, 
I hope convincingly, that far from being 
oblivious to the problems of ecological dam- 
ge through accidental oil discharge, through- 
out the Administration much work is being 
done to overcome the problem. I believe those 
risks which do exist are being, or have been, 
reduced to acceptable levels, but no amount 
of work and effort or expenditure of funds 
will suffice to overcome the highly emotional 
reaction to half-truths or distorted facts. 
These often assume the form of religious 
belief. 

The lead editorial in this month’s edition 
of Science, the highly respected publica- 
tion of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, called attention to 
this problem. It said: 

“The emotional peak of 1970 was built in 
part on a solid base but it was also built 
in part on erroneous information and bad 
judgment. We must achieve and maintain a 
livable environment, but we are not about 
to choke to death from pollution, and the 
world is not going to run out of oxygen... 

“Contributing heavily to the timing and 
the shape of the emotional peak was the be- 
havior of the mass media. Reporters selec- 
tively quoted people who gave them the scary 
kind of story that their editors would print, 
or that radio and TV would use. Public 
emotion quickly rose. However, after a time 
the public interest began to level off, and 
the mass media are now turning elsewhere. 
Typically, a period of inattention will be 
followed by another phase in which low-key 
sober assessments will provide a more realis- 
tic picture to the public.” 

I believe we are entering such a period 
and a less emotional climate will allow con- 
struction of the Alaska pipeline to go for- 
ward. In so doing I believe that an example 
will be set for the rest of the world for sound 
ecological planning that can be successfully 
related to the economic development of a na- 
tion and the well-being of its people. 

At this Maritime Day 1971 we are about 
to witness an entire rebirth of the American 
Merchant Marine. As the result of President 
Nixon's maritime program and the develop- 
ment of our Alaskan oil reserves, we are on 
the threshold of the greatest sustained peace- 
time building program in our history and 
in so doing the United States will once again 
take its rightful place among the great mari- 
time nations. of the world. 

Thank you. 


CHANGES NEEDED IN CORRECTIONS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of my colleagues today to 
an editorial which appeared in this 
morning’s Washington Post, which I 
think has great meaning to our Nation. 
It asks the question, “Can criminals be 
rehabilitated?” and this question is at 
the heart of the problem of crime in 
American today. 

I think that most of the Members of 
this body are aware of the problem of 
recidivism—the nasty fact that our pres- 
ent correctional programs and facilities 
are not correcting offenders. 

When we add the cost of the present 
correctional system onto the cost of the 
crimes which those repeaters perpetrate, 
we have a total cost for a noncorrecting 
correctional system that is simply too 
large for the public to bear. 
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This editorial is evidence of the grow- 
ing acceptance in our Nation today of 
the idea that we have to make some 
changes in corrections, and that we must 
look at the problems in terms of the 
effectiveness of each dollar spent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, June 8, 1971] 
CAN CRIMINALS BE REHABILITATED? 


Chief Justice Warren E. Burger has referred 
to contemporary prisons as “non-correcting 
correctional institutions.” Two stark statis- 
tics document the observation. One, supplied 
by the Chief Justice himself, is that two- 
thirds of the 200,000 inmates of federal and 
state prisons are “alumni” of other prisons. 
The other, supplied by an associate admin- 
istrator of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, is that about 80 per cent of 
all felonies are committed by repeaters—that 
is, by persons who, in one way or another, 
were processed through the correctional sys- 
tem and came out uncorrected, “A nation as 
resourceful as ours should not tolerate a 
record of such futility in its correctional 
institutions,” said President Nixon. 

What are the roots of this futility? It is 
possible that criminals are not corrigible— 
that they suffer either from some innate 
quirk which makes them incapable of con- 
forming with the laws of society or that they 
have been so corrupted in youth by the 
squalor and immorality of their early en- 
vironments and the inadequacies of their 
schooling as to leave them hopelessly warped 
and impaired. But there is no good reason 
to believe that either of these possibilities 
is true for more than a minor fraction of 
the more than 200,000 Americans now in 
prison. It is a fact that they are overwhelm- 
ingly uneducated and unskilled. But this is 
not to say that they are uneducable or un- 
redeemable. And the inescapable truth is 
that on their redemption depends, to a very 
great extent, the safety of society. Moreover, 
there is a moral consideration. “We take on 
a burden when we put a man behind walls.” 
the Chief Justice has reminded us, “and that 
burden is to give him a chance to change. 
If we deny him that, we deny his status as 
a human being, and to deny that is to di- 
minish our own humanity and plant the 
seeds of future anguish for ourselves.” 

Three things, it seems to us, are necessary 
to rehabilitate a person—young or old—who 
has turned to crime, One is to give him 
some sense of ethical values—which is to 
say, really, some belief in the humaneness 
of society and of its willingness to accept him 
as a member if he can abide by its reason- 
able rules. Second, is to teach him a means 
of gaining a livelihood by honest work, a 
trade of some sort related to his own ca- 
pacities and aptitudes and yet useful and 
marketable in the community. And, third, is 
to assure him a genuine second chance— 
which means to see to it that he finds a 
decent job, forgiveness for his past errors 
and a fair measure of acceptance in the 
community. The last is very difficult yet in- 
separable from rehabilitation. Giving a man 
& second chance means taking a chance on 
his ability to accept it. 

The accomplishment of these three things 
means & vast and dramatic reform of penal 
methods and institutions and, above all, of 
attitudes. Congressional Quarterly, which 
has published a valuable study of the prison 
reform problem, reports that “most penolo- 
gists agree on what must be done to make 
the corrections systems rehabilitate: more 
education and job training, more social and 
medical services, smaller prisons, more and 
better facilities, halfway houses where of- 
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fenders can adjust to civilian life before pa- 
role, work release programs, more parole of- 
ficers and, ultimately, community-based 
correction systems to keep inmates near 
their families and friends.” 

Such an approach may be denounced as 
“coddling criminals.” But when one thinks 
of the prodigious costs of the present ap- 
proach—in terms of a high prison popula- 
tion, of the rate of recidivism, and of the 
toll of crime and of wasted human lives— 
one must begin to see that rehabilitation is 
likely to prove a great deal more economical 
that punishment. “We are suffering and 
must pay the high price of accumulated and 
deferred maintenance.” Chief Justice Burger 
said a year ago. “And the cost is not in some 
distant future period; it is here and now 
and it is no farther away than the nearest 
dark street.” 


WHAT’S HAPPENING TO ALASKA'S 
MONEY? 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
State of Alaska has published a booklet 
recently, which makes a timely assess- 
ment of the financial situation in our 
49th State. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record the text of 
this booklet, “What’s Happening to 
Alaska’s Money ?—An Explanation.” 

There being no objection, the booklet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My FELLOW ALASKANS: This booklet by the 
State Department of Revenue provides an 
explanation of our current financial situa- 
tion, and what we can do about it. It is im- 
portant for all Alaskans to understand where 
we are and what may lie ahead, so that we 
can guide our actions wisely. 

I urge you to familiarize yourself with 
this booklet. With knowledge and willing- 
ness to take the necessary constructive ac- 
tion we will be able to continue improving 
the quality of life in the 49th State. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
Governor. 

Alaskans received more than $900 million 
from oll and gas lease sales at Prudhoe Bay 
in September, 1969. Now, scarcely a year and 
a half later, revenue-expense projections 
show that by 1976 nearly all of the $900 
million will be spent. Furthermore, some 
projections through 1980 show a deficit even 
greater than the $900 million. 

Despite this situation, we can and should 
be optimistic about Alaska's economic fu- 
ture. The State is softening the impact of 
pipeline delay with a large program of public 
works which will provide jobs for Alaskans 
and long overdue state facilities. Our future 
is brighter than ever as we come closer and 
closer to the day when our economic po- 
tential is finally unlocked. There are pos- 
sible financial problems on the near horizon, 
however, and we want in this booklet “to 
tell it as it is.” 

We will try to answer the question of how 
we can talk of potential trouble with nearly 
$900 million in the general fund. We will 
try to explain how we got into the present 
situation and, most important, what we can 
do about it. 

This is the Department of Revenue’s an- 
swer to questions that are on the minds of 
many Alaskans. It is not a detailed answer 
although department officials will be happy 
to elaborate on the material discussed here. 
Rather, the answer is an attempt to provide 
the main pieces of a puzzle that Alaskans 
themselves can put together in many differ- 
ent ways—and each way will make a differ- 
ent picture of the State’s financial future. 

Compared with other states already deeply 
in the red, we Alaskans, with the bulk of 
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$900 million still on hand, can control our 
financial future. But to do so requires an 
understanding of how we reached our pres- 
ent situation, and where we may be headed. 


WHAT LED TO IT? 


Last year, knowing the State had just 
earned $900 million, the administration and 
the legislature saw the opportunity to begin 
meeting some of the pressing needs of the 
Alaskan people. In deciding to do more in 
such area as education, welfare, and housing, 
they were counting on speedy issuance of a 
pipeline permit from the Department of the 
Interior, and oil revenues beginning in 1973. 


OIL REVENUES DELAYED 


Because of events since then, Alaskans now 
realize that the pipeline probably will take 
three years to build and will not be carrying 
oil until 1975 or even later. That means that 
income the State will receive from severance 
fees and royalties on North Slope oil pro- 
duction will be pushed further into the 
future. 

The delay tells us clearly that oil income 
to the State from the North Slope cannot 
be expected until the mid-1970’s or later, 
while the State’s budget keeps growing an- 
nually. New projections confirm and define 
the inklings of some people a year earlier. 
Alaska is headed for financial trouble—al- 
though there is still time to change our 
course. 

WHAT'S HAPPENING 

How can a State that has $900 million be 
running out of money? In an immediate 
sense we are not now in trouble. But over 
the long run, we may be. 

Simply put, we are presently spending 
more than we are taking in, and it appears 
that our revenues may not catch up with 
our spending unless we take certain steps. 

Our discussion here and throughout the 
pamphlet will be in terms of the “fiscal year” 
on which the State operates financially. The 
fiscal year runs from July 1 of one year in 
which it ends. Thus the State budget ap- 
proved by the legislature, in say, April 1971 
would be for fiscal year 1972. The budget 
would take effect July 1, 1971 and run 
through June 30, 1972. 

Right now we manage this trick of spend- 
ing beyond our income by using part of the 
$900 million to pay for the difference. The 
Department of Revenue estimates that ac- 
tual expenditures for the current fiscal year 
(from July 1, 1970, when the budget ‘took ef- 
fect, through June 30, 1971) will be close to 
$300 million. Of that, $218.2 million will 
come from revenues, including investment 
earnings. The other $81.8 million will come 
from the $900 million itself. 


WHAT IS OUR INCOME? 


The following breakdown shows the major 
source of revenue that will be going into 
the current year's budget. In the past, oil and 
gas lease sales and other “one-shot” devices 
have been used to raise State revenues to a 
point where they covered expenditures. How- 
ever, recent budget increases have put Alaska 
in a position where our expenditures far ex- 
ceed our revenues. 


WHAT’S HAPPENING? 


Some 28 percent of the estimated $300 mil- 
lion we will spend through Jun 30, 1971 will 
come directly from the $900 million. A large 
portion of the 22 percent investment income 
comes from investments made with the $900 
million. As we spend the oil lease bonus 
money that income will decline since the size 
of our investment will shrink. 

Department projections for non-invest- 
ment revenues show an average annual 
growth rate of 4.4 percent. This average in- 
cludes such things as an 8 percent increase 
in tax and license reyenues, but also de- 
creases in such areas as oll and gas revenues 
from Cook Inlet, where production is drop- 
ping off. 
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WHAT MAY HAPPEN 


Let us start with July 1, 1971, when the 
budget for the 1971-72 fiscal year takes ef- 
fect. Here is an example of what may happen 
to the expected $818.2 million In the general 
fund over the next 10 years. 

Our estimates show that by 1976, the state's 
budget will total $524 million. Of this, a 
total of $209.5 million is expected to be 
taken from the oil fund, leaving it at a def- 
icit of $75.5 million. 

By 1980, the budget total is expected to 
hit $968.6 million. Revenues from state 
sources are estimated at $453.3 million, leav- 
ing a deficit of $515.3 million, in that year 
alone, with a cumulative deficit of $1.5 bil- 
Iton. 

These projections are made on the basis 
that the State's budget will increase at an 
average of 15 percent a year. They also as- 
sume that part of the State's income or 
revenue every year will come from invest- 
ments made with what ever is left of the 
$900 million, until it runs out. And they as- 
sume that income from North Slope oil will 
start to pour into the treasury by July 1975. 

Frankly, revenue-expense forecasts, also 
known as “cash flow projections”, are edu- 
cated guesses, based upon the past, on how 
much money the State will receive during 
the coming years, and how much it will 
spend. The Department of Revenue is con- 
tinually refining and updating these pro- 
jections as new information and better 
methods of interpreting it are developed. 

Depending on what things we assume are 
likely to happen, different forecasts can be 
made. The projections here is only one ex- 
ample. 

BUDGET SIZE 


Now, one of the most important things 
to note about cash flow projections is that 
where we end up depends on how big a budg- 
et we start with. The preceding example 
starts with a budget of $300 million in fiscal 
1972 and a general fund balance of $818 mil- 
lion. With operating expenses growing at 15 
per cent a year, that will produce a budget 
of $524 million in fiscal 1976 along with a 
general fund deficit balance of $75 million. 

If we start with a smaller budget of, say 
$290 million and keep the growth rate at 15 
per cent, then by 1976 the general fund bal- 
ance would be $489 thousand. A comparison 
will help make this process clear. If you 
have $2.00 and increase your money by 15 
per cent a year, in the first year you will have 
$2.30, in the fifth year $4.02, and in the tenth 
year $8.09. 

Now, if you start with only $1.00 and make 
the same 15 per cent increase, you will have 
a total of $1.15 in the first year, $2.01 in the 
fifth year, and $4.04 in the tenth year. 

From this it is easy to see that one of the 
things that pointed Alaska toward a future 
deficit is the size of the budget increase that 
was made last year. General fund expendi- 
tures rose from $168,814,582 in fiscal 1970 to 
an estimated $300 million for fiscal 1971, 
which will end this June 30. Cash flow projec- 
tions at that time had different assumptions, 
such as an earlier start for North Slope oil 
revenues, which caused many to foresee a 
far different financial future for the State 
than is now indicated. 


BUDGET GROWTH 


Another factor that governs our financial 
future is the rate at which we increase our 
budget annually. Some have asked why the 
budget must continue to grow. There are sev- 
eral reasons. 

Every state budget contains certain “built- 
in" costs, such as promotional pay increases 
for employees. Inflation also forces the budg- 
et up because it raises the cost of goods 
and services the State must purchase. In ad- 
dition, there is a need for more roads and 
better maintenance of existing ones; there is 
a need for better housing, water and sewer 
service in the bush and elsewhere; and in 
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general, a need for improving the services 
that the State can provide. 

Such things have caused the budget to 
grow in the past and will affect its growth 
in the future. Over the past 11 years the in- 
crease has averaged 21 per cent a year, rang- 
ing from a high of 77 per cent to a low of 13 
per cent, as shown on the table below: 


THE GROWTH OF ALASKA'S BUDGET 


Change 


Fiscal year Appropriation (percent) 


$41, 426, 532 
48,055, 552 
59, 750,033 
66, 486, 643 
90, 711, 444 
79,027,813 
87,072,744 
96, 465, 981 

113, 087, 400 


1 Earthquake, 
t Estimated. 


Note: 21 percent per year average increase. (Appropriation 
figures above’ exclude Federal grants, bonded capital expendi- 
tures, and dollars appropriated, but not spent.) 


If we start with a lower budget of $290 
million and increase it 15 per cent a year, by 
June: 30, 1976 the general fund will have 
$489 thousand left and we will be on a steep 
downhill trend into deficit for the next year, 
If budget increases are held to 10 per cent, 
then our projection shows there will be $181,- 
776,000 in the general fund—but we will still 
be heading downhill, only a little more slowa 
ly. If the increase:is kept to'5 per cent, then 
we will have an estimated $347.5 million at 
the end of the same period, 

Therefore, we see that with a 5 per cent 
yearly increase the State would actually be- 
gin to “make money” in 1976; the general 
fund balance starts to go up. Why is that? 
Remember that State revenues will be grow= 
ing over the years. It is at this point that 
revenues will have increased to a level where 
they. can pay for State spending. However, 
this assumes the State will start receiving 
North Slope oil revenue in 1975-76. 


OIL REVENUE 


There is another. element of major im- 
portance in making forecasts of the State's 
financial future. When will Alaska begin to 
receive seyerance fees and royalty income 
from North Slope oll production? These oil 
revenues are expected to provide $128 mil- 
lion ‘the first year, $180 million the second 
year, $198 millon the third and level off at 
$234 million from then on. 

In estimating the impact of North Slope 
oll revenues both budget size and rate of 
budget growth come into play. For example, 
using a budget of $290 million and an an- 
nual growth rate of 15 per cent, the State’s 
general fund would be down to $489 thou- 
sand in fiscal 1975-76, if oil revenues started 
in the same year. However, if these revenues 
were delayed until 1976-77, the State would 
have a deficit of about $132 million in that 
fiscal year, 

The effect of a delay in oll revenues will 
vary, depending on the size of the budget 
and rate of budget growth. Naturally, earlier 
oil production or faster capacity use of the 
pipeline will be Alaska’s financial advantage. 


EXTENDED DELAY 


Delay in oil revenues beyond: fiscal 1977 
could have a devastating effect on the gen- 
eral fund balance, if the delay is so long that 
our budget spending gets ahead of the 
amount of income we expect to receive from 
the North Slope, combined with our other 
income. 

Although use of a Canadian route to 
transport the oil now seems unlikely, such 
& route could create the kind of delay men- 
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tioned above because of the additional) en- 
gineering and construction time required. 
Alaska would further suffer financially -be- 
cause the Canadians would demand use of 
part of the pipeline’s capacity. That would 
reduce the amount of Alaskan oil that could 
be marketed each year, and thus cut down 
our annual income. 
THREE KEY ELEMENTS 

Thus in understanding what's happening 
to Alaska’s money, there are three key ele- 
ments that can be varied: 

1. The size of the budget. 

2. The rate of budget growth. 

3. The timing of North Slope oil revenues. 

Combinations of these variables provide 
the broad outlines of various pictures of the 
financial future that Alaskans can create. 
These prospects include: 

A. Merely slowing down a decline in the 
general fund that leads toward a deficit any- 
way. 

B: Leveling out the general fund: balance 
so. that Alaska's revenues—including gen- 
eral fund investment income—are enough to 
pay for the costs of ‘providing State serv- 
ices. 

©. Causing the general fund balance to 
grow. 

If for example we hold budget increases 
to. 6 per cent and oil flows in fiscal 1976, 
then for every $10 million cut,in the budget 
this year we gain roughly $50 million in our 
general fund balance by July 1, 1978. Nat- 
urally, a delay of three years—even under 
these terms—will drop that’ balance signifi- 
cantly 

TAX INCREASES 

In several other states this year tax in- 
creases are being proposed to meet rising 
expenses. Using a sample budget of $318 
million with its 15 per cent annual growth, 
let’s take a look at the effect on different 
tax increases'on Alaska’s finances. 

If we want to keep the general fund at 
between $800 million and $900 million 
through the end of fiscal 1975-76, we would 
have to increase tax and license revenues by 
160 per cent, And that assumes that North 
Slope oil revenue starts in fiscal 1975-76. 

These breath-taking figures show that the 
State depends heavily on natural resources 
for revenues. A more realistic tax and li- 
cense revenue increase of about 10 per cent, 
with oil starting In 1975-76, serves only to 
slow down the rate at which the general 
fund will decline. 

OTHER THINGS 


Projections have also been made involving 
different levels of capital expenditures and 
bonding for roads, buildings, ferries and 
similar items. They show that low levels of 
capital expenditures over the next six years, 
ranging from $2 million a year to $5 million 
& year, cause only a relatively small drop in 
the general fund. But significantly larger 
capital expenditures begin to have.a marked 
downward effect on the fund balance. 

Similarly, projections show that additional 
bonding of some $50 million in new bonds in 
each of the fiscal years 1974, 1975, and 1976 
(using 20 years, 6 per cent bonds) had only 
a moderate downward effect on the general 
fund. One interesting result is that if all 
the low-level capital expenditures from the 
general fund were made with bonds, the 
fund balance would be somewhat higher at 
the end of fiscal 1975-76. 

Current Department of Revenue projec- 
tions are based on assumptions of $2 million 
a year in capital expenditures from the gen- 
eral fund and $50 million a year in bond 
sales for capital improvements, starting in 
fiscal: 1972-73. 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

Although cash flow projections generally 
show a downward trend into a deficit, Alaska 
is not trapped on some kind of economic 
railroad, unable to change direction. There is 
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no way to know precisely what the future 
holds, but we do haye the ability to look 
down the road five or 10 years and to manage 
our future to some extent. We can decide, to 
the best of our ability, what belt-tightening 
now, what wise investments, what greater 
efficiencies will leave us in a stronger posi- 
tion lateron. 

One of the steps AlasKans can take to in- 
sure the financial health of the 49th State 
is to reduce the size of the budget for the 
coming fiscal year. 

(Since publication of this budget im April, 
the Legislature adopted a $292,100,000 gen- 
eral fund operating budget. This is in line 
with the budget for fiscal 1972 estimated in 
this booklet. We feel that the projections 
and suggestions set forth are valid in light 
of this apparent final budget figure. Depart- 
ment of Revenue, May 10, 1971.) 

This action means that Alaskans will have 
to postpone programs until we can afford 
them. It is also a direct, effective way to 
make Sure Alaska will be in a stronger finan- 
cial position in the future. We can preserve 
and enhance our ability to borrow money for 
schools, roads, and hospitals in the years 
ahead, we can preserve our financial integ- 
rity, if we decide now to get off the financial 
one-way railroad. 

Some have mentioned additional oil and 
gas lease sales as an immediate source of 
income to provide a financial transfusion. 
While such sales would undoubtedly provide 
more money we don’t know how much, To 
get the answer Governor Egan is seeking 
funds for geological research of potential 
lease sale areas 80 the State khows what it is 
marketing. Although such study will require 
a few years, its advantage is obvious when we 
recall the Prudhoe Bay sale that yielded $900 
million was originally expected to bring in 
11 million, 

There are possibilities for a variety of eco- 
nomic developments throughout the State 
including..expansion inthe areas of fisheries 
and tourism, Actions to encourage such de- 
velopments, which will yield a better return 
to, their participants and to the State, are 
belng explored. All of these possibilities de- 
pend on limiting our current expenditures. 

We have looked at the major elements 
that explain the State's present financial 
situation: Reyenues, expenses, size of budget, 
rate of budget increase, and timing of North 
Slope revenues, Yet, they translate into peo- 
ple: Children going to school, families using 
the highways, blind and elderly réceiving 
assistance, 

Difficult decisions» on such matters lle 
ahead for all Alaskans, and those decisions— 
on what’ must be postponed for the overall 
good—will be made by the tough, under- 
standing, people who live on the Last 
Frontier. . 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, in accordance with 
the previous order, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, H.R. 
6531, a bill to amend the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act. The clerk will please 
report, 

The legislative clerk read the bill by 
title, as follows: 

A bill. (H.R. 6531) to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967; to increase 
military pay; to authorize military active 
duty strengths for fiscal year 1972; and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, in accordance with the 
previous order, the Chair lays before the 
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Senate amendment No. 115 by Mr. AL- 
LoTT. Debate on this amendment will ex- 
tend for not to exceed 3 hours, to be 
divided equally between the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT) and the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) . 

At the expiration of that debate, the 
measure will be laid aside for the con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
8. 575, the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act, and after the vote on 
that conference report there will be 
further debate on amendment No, 115 
of 20 minutes, to be equally divided be- 
tween the Senator from Colorado and the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

At this time the debate will proceed 
on amendment 115. 

Who yields time? 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, so that I will be certain 
what the situation is. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. ALLOTT. As I understand it, the 
pending question is on amendment No. 
115. Is that correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I inquire of the 
Chair: There has not been a quorum 
call this morning; has there? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There has been no live quorum call; 
there have been requests for quorum calls 
which have been called off from time to 
time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am pro- 
posing an amendment to the pending 
bill, the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967. 

The amendment I am proposing would 
replace the basic military pay schedules 
proposed by the administration. It would 
replace those schedules with the sched- 
ules. proposed by the President’s Com- 
mission on an All-Volunteer Armed 
Force—the Gates Commission. 

The purpose of my amendment is two- 
fold. 

First, it is to enable us to approximate 
justice more closely’in our pay of the 
military. If this amendment is adopted 
we will end the shameful condition in 
which American servicemen and women 
are on welfare. If we do not pass this 
amendment, it is possible for that shame- 
ful condition to continue. 

Second, it is to move us to the point 
where we can render a rational judg- 
ment about the feasibility of ending con- 
scription and relying on an all-volunteer 
armed force. 

The amendment only accelerates 
slightly, and modifies slightly, the pace 
and approach of our administration. It 
is a proposal by way of a perfecting 
modification to the administration’s 
plans for improving our military policies. 

The administration is committed to 
improving the caliber of justice accorded 
our servicemen and women in terms of 
remuneration. In addition, the adminis- 
tration is committed to achieving those 
conditions of economic equity that will 
enable us to act intelligently with regard 
to an all-volunteer army. 

The Department of Defense favors sub- 
stantial pay increases in the very near 
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future. It favors a 2-step, 2-year increase 
of approximately $2.7 billion. It favors an 
increase of approximately $1 billion this 
year. What the amendment I am pro- 
posing does is to authorize spending 
$2.667 billion in basic pay increases this 
year. It does this with one simple re- 
placement: It replaces that provision 
of the bill which would provide $908 
million for basic pay increases. Thus the 
amendment would authorize an addi- 
tional $1.759 billion for pay alone, above 
the administration proposal for this year. 
This would accelerate the pace and im- 
prove the distribution pattern of the ad- 
ministration’s plan for improving mili- 
tary benefits. 

However, and fortunately, prudent and 
judicious action taken by .the Senate 
Armed Services Committee with regard 
to reducing overall manpower will yield 
some substantial unanticipated savings. 
These reductions will total 56,000 aver- 
age strength—Army: 50,000; Navy, 
3,000; Air Force: 3,000—and 112,000 end 
strength. Senators who wish to refresh 
themselves on the precise meaning of 
these terms can consult page 35 of the 
Committee report. If we use the accepted 
figure of a $10,000 savings per unit of 
manpower reduction, we see that by the 
end of fiscal year 1972 the level of man- 
power spending will be reduced by over 
a billion dollars as a result of the man- 
power reductions. 

It should be understood at this point 
that I am accepting a cost figure that is 
certainly too high. I am using the Gates 
Commission figure of $2.667 billion be- 
cause that is a familiar figure attaching 
to the Gates proposal. It is the figure 
familiar to those who are acquainted 
with the work of the Commission and the 
House hearings on pay matters. The 
Gates Commission computed the $2.667 
billion figure as the cost of its pay sched- 
ules for an armed force of 2.6 million 
average active duty strength. But the 
Senate Armed Services Committee has 
set the average active duty strength for 
the Department of Defense for fiscal year 
1972 at $2,553,409. Thus, the cost of the 
Gates: Commission pay schedules will be 
somewhat less than ¢2.667 billion. In fact, 
the decrease in cost will be more marked 
than the drop in manpower. This is be- 
cause any manpower reduction will in- 
volve greatest reductions in the lower 
ranks, where the Gates Commission 
schedules sensibly allot the major share 
of the increased benefits. 

The House of Representatives has al- 
ready voted to increase military remun- 
eration by a comparable amount. But the 
pay provisions of the House measure are 
inferior to the pay provisions proposed 
by the Gates Commission in that the lat- 
ter proposal is designed to be as efficient 
as possible in moving us to the point at 
which we can render an intelligent judg- 
ment on the feasibility of an all-volun- 
teer armed force. 

The House-passed pay proposal re- 
ceived a hearing in the Senate last week 
during the debate on the amendment 
proposed by the distinguished junior 
Senators from Iowa and Pennsylvania. 
In examining the record of the debate 
on the proposal, I have been struck by 
three things. 
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First, Senators have grave doubts as to 
whether we can spend the amount neces- 
sary to promote military pay equity with- 
out sustaining insupportable injury to 
another portion of our defense effort. 

Second, some Senators favor the idea 
of a pay increase for the military, but 
were not enthusiastic about the pay dis- 
tribution incorporated in that proposal. 

Third, some Senators believed that the 
vote on increased military pay was a 
form of indirect and informal referen- 
dum on the idea of an all-volunteer 
army. 

Mr, President, I want to address myself 
briefly to each of these three proposi- 
tions now, and shall return to them as 
debate continues. 

First. Will an increase in military pay 
result in insupportable damage to some 
other facet of our defense effort? I do 
not think so. 

As always, I am sensitive to the need 
for budgetary and wage restraint. But it 
is neither necessary, not just, nor con- 
sistent with sound military policy to 
make an already underpaid profession 
bear the brunt of our concern for such 
restraint. 

As always, I am concerned with the 
vigor of our defense capability. But I am 
not persuaded by the notion that an 
increase in military pay must mean a 
comparable—and crippling—decrease in 
another part of the defense budget. I do 
not believe that this Nation, with a 
trillion dollar economy and a budget well 
in excess of $200 billion, must finance its 
weapons by denying its soldiers equitable 
pay. Nor do I believe that our unfor- 
tunate involvement in South Vietnam 
should blind us to the necessity today— 
and tomorrow—of a sound defense sys- 
tem for our country. I believe the Con- 
gress should and will evaluate each facet 
of the defense proposal on its own merits. 
I believe the Congress should and will 
recognize that underpaid military per- 
sonnel do not make a sound foundation 
for sound military programs, 

Mr. President, I think it is safe to say 
that the senior Senator from Colorado 
is not known as a spendthrift. And it is 
especially safe to say that there is noth- 
ing in the record of the senior Senator 
from Colorado that would indicate that 
he is willing to engage in spending which 
recklessly imperils national security. 

By the same token, Mr. President, the 
distinguished and dedicated members of 
the. Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives, who recently 
convinced the House to support a $1.7 
billion pay raise, are not the sort of men 
one would accuse of taking risks with 
our national security capability. 

In addition, Mr. President, there is 
only one circumstance in which a pay 
increase might result in a direct and 
comparable loss of support for vital 
defense projects. That would be if the 
Congress were to fix an arbitrary and 
imprudently low lump sum for defense 
spending, and then were to administer 
an indiscriminate across-the-board cut 
to defense spending. 

Mr. President, I do not think the 
Congress acts that way. The Senate to- 
day is anxious to assume broad respon- 
sibilities in setting foreign and related 
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defense policies. Hence, I do not think 
the Senate is likely to adopt the irrespon- 
sible meat-ax approach to appropriat- 
ing in such vital areas. In fact, it is 
inconceivable that the Senate would 
abandon the responsible process of con- 
sidering patricular programs on their 
own merits. 

Therefore, I conclude that national 
security will not be endangered if we 
promote equity with the relatively slight 
increase in net unanticipated spending 
which adoption of the Gates Commission 
pay proposals would involve. 

Now to the second proposition: 

Second. Is it sensible and consistent to 
support the pending amendment after 
having opposed the defeated amendment 
which incorporated the House-passed 
pay proposal which involves a similar 
amount of money? I think it is both 
sensible and consistent. 

I opposed that amendment because I 
thought we had read at hand a better 
proposal. That proposal is the one drawn 
by the Gates Commission. 

The great strength of the Gates Com- 
mission proposal is that it-gives a greater 
share of its benefits to the men in the 
lower ranks, and gives the benefits to 
them in a very visible way. This is of 
crucial significance, because it is among 
the men in those ranks, and among 
young civilians who are considering en- 
tering into those ranks, that the most 
significant decisions are made which 
will determine the feasibility of an all- 
volunteer armed force. 

This is not to say that only young 
recruits will benefit from the Gates Com- 


mission pay structure. In fact, there will 
be 524,124 over two’s—persons with more 
than 2 years military service—who will 
be receiving increases under the Gates 
Commission pay structure who would not 
be receiving increases under the DOD 
fiscal year 1972 proposal. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the following table of 
benefits for over two’s printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERSONNEL WITH OvER Two Years. SERVICE 
RECEIVING INCREASES IN THE GATES COM- 
MISSION PROPOSAL BUT Nor In DOD PRO- 
POSAL FOR FiscaL Year 1972 


*Captain-lieutenant. 
**Sergeant-petty officer, 2d class, 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, there will 
be 960,716 over two’s who will receive in- 
creases under the Gates Commission pay 
structure. The reason for including all of 
these 960,716 in the benefits is to be 
found in a basic principle of good man- 
agement: such inclusion will maintain 
proper intergrade differentials. 

Still, the salient feature of the Gates 
Commission structure is that under two’s 
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receive 74.6 percent of the benefits and 
over two's receive 25.4 percent. 

In addition, the Gates Commission 
puts its benefits in basic pay where they 
are visible to the potential recruits. The 
House-passed benefits are divided be- 
tween basic pay and other allowances 
that are not visible or readily decipher- 
able. But they can be deciphered and 
they offer an interesting comparison with 
the Gates Commission benefits. 

The Howuse-passed remuneration pro- 
posal, considered only in terms of its 
basic pay portion—and I emphasize this 
point—involves a good distribution. It 
gives 78.9 percent of basic pay benefits to 
under two’s and 21.1 percent to over 
two’s. But the House proposal has a less 
attractive mix: it also relies heavily on 
increases in basic quarters and subsist- 
ence allowances. When the total pack- 
age is assembled, deciphered, and its 
total value computed, the distribution of 
benefits is 64.1 percent to under two’s and 
35.9 to over two’s. 

Third. The third point: Is it the case 
that this amendment is only compatible 
with support for an all-volunteer armed 
force? No, in fact nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

Any relationship between support for 
this amendment and support for the idea 
of an- all-volunteer armed force is con- 
tingent rather than necessary. 

True, the pay schedule herein proposed 
was drawn by a Presidential Commission 
which, after due investigation, endorsed 
the idea of an all-volunteer armed force. 
But that commission was careful and ex- 
plicit in saying that such pay increases 
are called for on the ground of equity 
alone. 

Mr. President, it would be tragic if we 
allowed confusion on this matter to de- 
feat such an equitable and necessary 
measure. Thus I can not emphasize too 
strongly the fact that all Senators, re- 
gardiess of their individual views on 
the all-volunteer armed force, can sup- 
port this amendment. 

The all-volunteer armed force is an 
idea about which honorable men of good 
will can and do disagree. They divide 
into three groups. Each group has power- 
ful arguments and~grave and worthy 
moral concerns. 

First. Those Senators whoendorse the 
principle of an all-volunteer army, and 
who want to make progress toward that 
goal now, should: support this plan be- 
cause it follows the carefully drawn.re- 
commendations of the acknowledged ex- 
perts on the problems of making the 
transition to an all-volunteer armed 
force. I am referring to the outstanding 
men who comprised the Gates Commis- 
sion. I.ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recor the 
names of the commission members, to- 
gether with a description of their affilia= 
tions at the itime they were appointed to 
the commission. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENTS COMMISSION ON AN 
ALL-VOLUNTEER ARMED FORCE 

Thomas Gates, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., 
former Secretary of Defense, New York City. 
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Thomas Curtis, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Counsel, Encyclopedia Britannica, former 
Congressman from Missouri and ranking 
Republican on Joint Economic Committee, 
United States Congress. St. Louis, Missouri, 

Frederick Dent, President, Mayfair Mills, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Milton Friedman, Paul Snowdon Russell 
Distinguished Service Professor of Economics, 
University of Chicago. Chicago, Illinois. 

Crawford Greenewalt, Chairman, Finance 
Committee, E. I. duPont de Nemours and 
Co. Wilmington, Delaware. 

Alan Greenspan, Chairman of the Board, 
Townsend-Greenspan & Co. Economic con- 
sultants. New York City. 

Alfred Gruenther, Former Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe. Washington, D.C, 

Stephen Herbits, Student, Georgetown 
University Law Center. Washington, D.C. 

Theodore Hesburgh, President, University 
of Notre Dame, Chairman, U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. South Bend, Indiana. 

Jerome Holland, President, Hampton In- 
stitute. Hampton, Virginia. 

John Kemper, Headmaster, Phillips Acad- 
emy. Andover, Massachusetts. 

Jeanne Noble, Professor, New York Uni- 
versity. Vice President, National Council of 
Negro Women. Former member, National 
Advisory Commission on Selective Service. 
New York City. 

Lauris Norstad, Chairman of the Board of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp. Former Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe. New York 
City. 

W. Allen Wallis, President, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York. 

Roy Wilkins, Executive Director, NAACP. 
New York City. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, Second. 
Those Senators who disapprove of the 
principle of relying on an all-volunteer 
army should still support this proposal. 
They should support it because it cor- 
rects a manifest injustice in our treat- 
ment of the military, and because it cor- 
rects this injustice with special atten- 
tiveness to the injustices felt by those in 
the lower ranks who experience this most 
severe and inexcusable injustice. In fact, 
those Senators who are least anxious to 
end conscription should be especially 
anxious to insure that conscription does 
not serve as an instrument for unjust 
frugality—an_ instrument for raising 
manpower without the necessity for 
equitable treatment. 

Third. Those Senators who approve of 
the principle of an all-volunteer armed 
force, but who are dubious of the wisdom 
of moving precipitately toward that goal 
under current conditions, should support 
this proposal for two reasons. Again, the 
question of equity in military pay is dis- 
tinct and separable from the question of 
the all-volunteer armed force. Second, 
the pay proposal I am suggesting is the 
least precipitate, most responsible ap- 
proach: to learning more about the pos- 
sibility of an all-volunteer army. In fact, 
if we do not begin to make a determined 
effort to test some of the mechanisms by 
which an‘ all-volunteer army would be 
made to function, then we run the risk 
of one “day making a precipitate plunge 
into an unprepared experiment with 
voluntarism. 

Mr. President, at this point I would 
include myself among the Senators in 
the third group. I am frank to admit that 
Ido not know whether an all-volunteer 
army is feasible ‘at this time, given the 
current state of the world, and given the 


disposition of some young people toward 
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the military. So, I intend to vote for a 
2-year extension of the draft. 

But I want to insure that we enter the 
next 2 years of conscription under cir- 
cumstances which will enable us to im- 
prove our knowledge of the factors which 
will determine whether or not an all- 
volunteer army is feasible. It is my belief 
that we should move in that direction 
immediately and we can find out where 
we are, if we provide the pay schedules 
which have been set. up in’ the Allott 
amendment. 

If we must have a 2-year extension— 
and I believe we must—then let us make 
sure it is a purposeful, efficient, and in- 
formative extension. 

The fact that a 2-year extension is 
necessary may be very unpleasant news 
to millions of Americans, young and old. 
But if we vote the extension in conjunc- 
tion with this Gates Commission pay 
structure, then we will have gone a long 
way toward assuaging the disappoint- 
ments felt by those Americans who want 
to explore the feasibility of an all-volun- 
teer armed force. 

Before concluding, Mr. President, there 
is one additional factor that merits con- 
sideration concerning this amendment. 
Some Senators, acting out of deeply felt 
convictions which I neither question nor 
impugn, have stated their desire to fili- 
buster this draft extension through the 
end of this month, at which time the 
draft will expire. As I understand it, it is 
their hope that this action will expedite 
ending American participation in the 
fighting in South Vietnam: 

While I respect the sincerity of these 
Senators, I strongly disagree with their 
reasoning and their objective. It is my 
hope that if the Gates Commission pay 
structure is adopted, thereby moving us 
as decisively as possible toward the point 
at which we can intelligently rule on the 
feasibility of ending conscription, these 
Senators might reassess their earlier 
judgment about the necessity of fili- 
bustering at this time. 

I know that such a reassessment would 
be very gratifying to all of us who are 
always reluctant to countenance a cut- 
off of debate in this great body. In addi- 
tion, such a reassessment would be grati- 
fying to all of us who are anxious to 
preserve the spirit of comity which has 
prevailed thus far in this session, but 
which became a trifle strained during 
the warm'summer months a year ago. 

Mr. President, in summing up, three 
things are clear. 

First, it is neither necessary nor just 
to economize by paying military men and 
women wages that fail a test of compara- 
bility with civilian wages. for similar 
skills and employment. And it is shame- 
ful that the pay structure is so inade- 
quate that, under the pay schedule ac- 
cepted by the committee, some~-military 
families would be eligible for assistance 
under the President’s family assistance 
plan as modified by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. If we reject this 
amendment, and accept the proposed pay 
rates, more than 1,000 military families 
will remain in poverty conditions. The 
object. of sensible policy is to get people 
off the welfare rolls and on to the work 
rolls. Our military men and women are 
on honorable work rolls. It would he 
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wrong for the employer—the Federal 
Government—to necessitate their also 
being on the welfare rolls. 

Second, it is neither necessary nor 
sensible to protect national security by 
preserving inequitable and demoralizing 
pay structures for the military. The bad 
effects of those structures are too serious 
to be justified by an alleged gain that 
might be said to result from economiz- 
ing on pay. 

Third, it would net be prudent to be- 
gin the transition to an all-volunteer 
army without obtaining the sort of in- 
formation that can only be obtained by 
a decisive test of pay incentives as in- 
struments for attracting and retaining 
volunteers. A decisive, fullscale, one- 
step move to equity in military pay is 
superior to an incremental approach as 
an instrument for testing the effective- 
ness of decent wages in attracting and 
retaining high caliber men and women. 

Mr. President, for all the reasons I 
have mentioned today, I hope the Sen- 
ate will adopt this amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending matter before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The pending matter is amend- 
ment No. 115, offered-by the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT). 

Mr. STENNIS: How much time ‘do I 
have under the unanimous. consent 
agreement, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi has 90 min- 
utes. 

Mr. STENNIS: I yield myself 20 min- 
utes. 

WHAT. THE AMENDMENT DOES 

Mr. President, what this amendment 
proposes is to increase the basic pay rates 
for military personnel to those recom- 
mended by the Gates Commission. The 
65 percent of the additional cost would 
go. to. personnel with under.2 years of 
service, with the-remaining 35 percent 
going to personnel with over 2 years of 
service. In this latter category the in- 
creases would be mainly in the junior 
enlisted pay grades. 

By and large, this is the same amend- 
ment, with the exceptions that I-shall 
note, as was. debated here last week ex- 
tensively and passed on by the Senate, 
known as the Hughes amendment, which 
was rejected by a vote of 42 to 31. 

cost 


In terms of cost, the committee bill 
increases basic pay at an annual cost of 
$908 million. ; 

‘The pending amendment would in- 
crease basic pay over present scales with 
an additional cost of $2.667 billion. 
Stated the other way, the pending 
amendmeht would add to present pay 
scales an’ additional $2.667 billion. The 
cost by which this amendment would:in- 
crease the bill would be $1.759. billion. 

In.other words, just to pitch in here. 
another $1.759 billion, not recommended 
by the President, not recommended by 
the committee, not recommended by the 
Department of Defense, not recom- 
mended by Mr. Laird, and not recom- 
mended by the Chiefs of Staff of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force—in fact, op- 
posed by them in writing—yet here we 
are. Where are we going? The budget is 
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already out of balance by many billions 
of dollars, as I shall develop later. 

I run up the flag of warning now that 
here is this money of $1.76 billion, which 
the taxpayers some day will have to pay, 
yet we do not have the money in the 
Treasury or in the budget. There are no 
tax laws now applicable to raise the 
money.: In fact, it is already obvious from 
the figures I have in front of me, that 
there is an anticipated deficit for fiscal 
years 1971 and 1972 of over $44 billion. 
Yet this amendment would pitch in an- 
other $1.76 billion. As I-say, there is no 
money to pay for it, no tax bills coming 
in that would raise it, and no present 
taxes on the books that would raise it. 

I. ask, where will the. money come 
from? 

It will have to be paid out of the deficit 
so far as any present prospects are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. President, I hold.in my hand a 
table which sets forth a comparison of 
each item in the Senate committee's ver- 
sion, the House committee’s version, and 
the pending amendment. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the table printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TOTAL COSTS OF SENATE COMMITTEE PROPOSAL, ‘HOUSE 
VERSION, AND ALLOTT AMENDMENT 


[in millions} 


Hughes 
amend- 
ment 


Allott 


Basic pay 2 
Dependents Assistance Act- 
P allowance for quarters 


$1, 825.4 
184.1 


BAQTA Nx 640.1 
Basic allowance for subsist- =, 

qnce (BAS)...._......----<_--.---. 
Out-of-pocket recruiting 

expense... .. 2.2... 
Enlistment bonus. 
Special pay for optometrists__ 
Reservists’ training duty 

entitlement under Depend- 

ents Assistance Act (DAA). 


Total cost 2, 710.8 


2, 789:6 


Additional cost over Senate 


committee proposal 1,720.7 1,759.0 


1 The Senate committee proposal is identical to the admin- 
istration fiscal year 1972 program except for the inclusion of 
special pay for optometrists. > 

2 This does not include the projected basic pay increase 
scheduled by public law for Jan. 1, 1972. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I repeat, 
the figures I have here, which -are 
authentic, have been checked out by the 
Department of Defense itself. 

The Hughes amendment would have 
added $1.680 billion to the committee 
bill. 

The. Allott amendment would add 
$1.759 billion to the bill—an increase of 
$39 million over the Hughes amendment, 
which was rejected last week—and there 
have been no changes in the facts since 
that vote of last Wednesday or Thurs- 
day, so far as I know. 

REASONS FOR OPPOSING THE AMENDMENT 


Mr. President, to a large degree the 
issues raised by this amendment are the 
same as the Senate has debated at length 
in connection with the Hughes amend- 
ment which was rejected by a vote of 42 
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to 31. In both cases the amendments 
enact sums of money for which there is 
not one dime in the Defense budget. And 
Ihave already given the figures the pend- 
ing amendment would add. 

In the Recorp of yesterday, there is.a 
notice of an amendment by the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr, PROXMIRE) which 
he is going to offer, to limit expenditures 
in the Department of Defense for fiscal 
year 1972 to $66 billion. The Department 
of Defense now has a planned expendi- 
ture figure of $78.8 billion. To add this 
amendment to it, would make it $80.6 
billion. But the Proxmire amendment 
would reduce that to $66 billion. So these 
amendments are coming in here. They 
are not pending on the bill but they are 
announced at the same time, traveling 
in totally opposite directions, which is 
completely unrealistic—and I say this 
with great deference to the authors of 
the amendments—to think that the 
pending amendment could be enacted 
into law without grave risk to our na- 
tional defense. We all know that the De- 
fense budget will not be increased beyond 
the $78.8 billion requested. The only 
alternative would be to cut some other 
vital programs to accommodate this in- 
crease which must be paid if enacted. 

Our committee is now searching, try- 
ing to find a way anywhere it can, where 
reductions could be made in the $78.8 
billion requested. We should not spend 
any more than is needed, but there is an 
additional reason. The climate is such 
that, I judge, nothing will pass the Sen- 
ate unless it is shown to be actually 
needed—whether it is in or out of the 
budget—and this amendment does not 
even have the blessing of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the President of the 
United States. 

It would add an unbudgeted $1.8 bil- 
lion to the fiscal year 1972 budget and 
as a result would be harmful ‘to the na- 
tional security effort in fiscal year 1972 
and in the long run as well. This would 
result from a serious misallocation of 
resourtes first, between the pay area’ and 
other critical aspects of the Defense ef- 
fort, such as investment, ‘research, and 
operations and second, within the pay 
area itself. 

If the cut were to be applied propor- 
tionally among manpower “and other 
areas of the budget, it would involve 
first, reductions of over 250,000 military 
and civilian personnel below atithorized 
levels for June 1972 and second, a cut of 
over $2 billion in budget authority out- 
side the pay area, requiring a6 percent 
cut in contracts planned for the fiseal 
yéar 1972 program. This would lead to 
major ‘base reductions and realinement 
actions and serious dislocations. 

I am for the realignment actions when 
planned and put together in a solid way, 
not hit or miss, and not to weaken our 
defenses, but just to throw in this $1.8 
billion extra hereon the floor of the 
Senate and thereby bring about the dis- 
locations and realinements and every- 
thing else reasonable or unreasonable, in 
order. to save any money, is something 
that is fiscally arid militarily impossible. 

The President’s proposals; as reflected 
in the Senate Armed Services Committee 
bill, would provide a one-time increase of 
502 percent for the lowest pay grade. 
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With other raises recently granted, this 
would mean that pay in this grade would 
nearly double in less than 2 years since 
July 1969.. The’ Senate bill, therefore, 
represents a very large step.’ Before 
doubling or tripling the inereases sought 
by the President, it is only prudent to 
assess the consequences. in a practical 
situation, : 

Even though the Gates group was a 
presidential commission, the President 
would not accept or recommend these 
rates. He rejected them. Furthermore, 
I would emphasize that they were con- 
sidered in detail by the House Armed 
Services Committee and were not adopted 
as such. They put in some extra money. 
That is well known. However, these rec- 
ommendations were not adopted as such. 

During the discussion of these amend- 
ments, the tendency. is to overlook the 
$908 million annual cost. That is an in- 
crease On an annual basis in the basic 
pay, in the Senate committee bill. Under 
this bill, even without the amendment, 
the new enlisted man, just outrof high 
school, will make as much as or more 
than his fellow high school graduate in 
civilian life. 

Under the-committee bill, the new re- 
cruit. will earn a regular military. com- 
pensation of $3,979. After basic training, 
which will last. about three and one half 
to four months, he would earn $4,244, 

Typically, he would be promoted twice 
more before he had been in the military 
a year and four months, Thus within 
this time while still an E4, to which he 
would be promoted in: his first 2 years, he 
would earn $5,851. On the outside in 
civilian life, an average working 18- to 
19-year-old earned only $3,200 in 1968. 
The average working 20- to 21-year-old 
earned about $5,000. 

If the amendment were adopted it 
would have the effect of adding up to $5.1 
billion increase for the employees of one 
Department of Government—the mili- 
tary—in one brief period of slightly over 
12 months. 

In January 1971, we hadran increase 
in the Military, Department in salaries 
and pay of about $1.2 billion. 

In January 1972—next January—ac- 
cording to law already on the books, 
there: will be an automatic increase of 
about $1.2 billion. 

If this bill passes as the committee rec- 
ommends it, it would carry in round num- 
bers over $1 billion a year. That would 
make about a $3.3 billion increase in 
this department within the brief span 
of 13 months, not counting ‘the Allott 
amendment. 

When we add the Allott amendment to 
this $3.3 billion that T have already men- 
tioned, we get in round numbers, accord- 
ing to my rapid calculations here, very 
close to $5.1 billion increase to one de- 
partment within the brief span of 13 
months. 

Mr. President, at that rate where are 
we going? I have already said that we 
have an estimated deficit of $44 billion 
for fiscal 1971 and 1972 combined. 

Giving one department of the Goy- 
ernment here about a $5.1 billion in- 
crease in 13 months is unthinkable to me. 
It is out of proportion to the increases 
elsewhere. And it is altogether out of 
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proportion in fairness to the taxpayer, 
the one who has to put up the money. 
These employees are taxpayers, too. They 
will pay their pro rata share, too, as they 
should, and as all of us should. 

But the real burden in this matter is 
not going to fall on those who get the 
increase. It will fall on those who do not 
get the increase but will have to put up 
the money, if not now, later, and then 
pay interest on it until it is paid. 

I say that is not only unsound, but it is 
unfair. 

Mr. President, I have collected here the 
best figures I could get on this possible 
deficit. 

I am afraid that the deficit which this 
country is facing threatens to undermine 
the very value of the dollar. 

I believe and I predict that we are now 
setting off another round of inflation un- 
less we do something to take the air out 
of the tires of another round of inflation. 
And instead of doing that; we are doing 
the very opposite. 

As most of us now realize, the deficit 
for fiscal 1971 will exceed the previous 
official estimate of $16 billion and might 
well be more than $20 billion. 

There have been some unofficial esti- 
mates that the combined estimate for 
fiscal year 1971 and the anticipated fiscal 
deficit 1972 figure will exceed $44 billion. 
I have not been able to get a reasonable 
governmental estimate on this matter, 
but it will be forthcoming soon. 

If government spending is not brought 
under some control, we face a grim pros- 
pect of having further runaway inflation 
with the resulting cheapening of the dol- 
lar from which no group in our society 
can benefit. 

This inflation is not a theoretical thing 
that the people in Wall Street have to 
adjust to and figure out what they must 
do. It is something.that every housewife 
will have to figure out what she is going 
to do at the grocery counter, at the serv- 
ice station, and at. the children’s cloth- 
ing counter. Everywhere she turns, she 
will be holding in her hand a dollar that 
is depreciating in value by. the, hour: 

I. tell the. Senate now that the peo- 
ple are beginning to realize that. I am 
afraid that nothing will stop it except a 
legal revolution at the ballot box. I.do 
not favor revolutions ordinarily, but I 
advocate an awakening of the conscious- 
ness of the people who are being called 
upon to pay greater and greater taxes 
and what I think is a greater burden to 
the average housewife and wage earner, 
I refer to the burden of runaway infia- 
tion. 

I do not know of anything that is more 
pertinent to this very. amendment and 
others. of like kind than this situation 
about the runaway inflation. 

The people now realize that we are go- 
ing to have to account. for it, and we 
should. 

Mr. President, this amendment re- 
lates to another serious issue, and that is 
the constantly rising- personnel costs 
which are consuming an ever-growing 
proportion of the defense dollar. 

Military pay increases are necessary 
for @ number of reasons, but pay in- 
creases alone do not add one single man 
or one additional weapon to our military 
orces. 
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Mr. President, I want to reduce the 
personnel so we can have a quality serv- 
ice, and I do not mean pitching out a 
great many people. Their terms will be 
expiring, some of them will want to re- 
tire, and some additional ones will want 
to leave for one reason or another. So 
attrition will take care of this reduced 
number. We are going to have to bring 
about a reduction in the personnel costs 
of our military. Otherwise we are going 
to have to content ourselves with either 
second rate weapons or fewer weapons 
than we need. 

Let me review what has happened. In 
fiscal year 1964 the cost of military basic 
pay was up $8.4 billion. To support the 
same manpower level for fiscal year 1972 
the cost would be $15.6 billion. This is an 
increase of about 85 percent from fiscal 
1964 to fiscal 1972. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
an additional 15 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not true that in addi- 
tion to the increase in compensation of 
people in the Armed Forces any increase 
in the compensation of those people 
places a long-term burden on the Amer- 
ican people that is almost beyond calcu- 
lating because any person who serves 
as much as 20 years in the armed services 
can retire and then draw a very substan- 
rt of his pay for the rest of his 

e? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
It is the most liberal retirement system 
in the Government in that the person 
does not have to contribute anything and 
the retirement comes after 20 years of 
service, with his longevity still ahead. 

In that connection we now have in the 
appropriation bills this year $3.4 billion 
to pay the retirement pay for the mili- 
tary alone. 

Mr. ERVIN. Now, the Senator from 
Mississippi has been speaking very co- 
gently on the question of inflation. I have 
had it impressed on my mind very much 
in the last few days that we now pay 8 
cents for a postage stamp for a first-class 
letter. If my memory serves me correctly, 
the cost of a postage stamp for a first- 
class letter was 2 cents when I came to 
the Senate. 

So we have inflation on the cost of a 
postage stamp ordinarily used by the 
American people of 400 percent, if my 
arithmetic is correct, in just the 17 years 
I have been in the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. It might have been 
from 3 cents to 8 cents. Two cents went 
out a little earlier. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is probably 
correct. As I said, if my memory serves 
me correctly. But the truth of it is that 
inflation is eating up the substance of 
all the savings of the American people, 
is it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, that is the tragedy 
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of our fiscal affairs today, as I see it. It is 
destroying the purchasing power. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that when we take into 
account the next 2 fiscal years we will 
have a period of 43 years in which the 
Federal Government has balanced the 
budget, as I recall, only eight times, and 
then only by narrow margins. Is the rec- 
oliection of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi in accord with the recollection of 
the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, and it was by a 
slim margin in several of those years, 
too. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not ask the Senator 
from Mississippi to agree with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina on this point, 
but I say that represents not so much a 
deficit of dollars as a deficit in the funda- 
mental character of those who have been 
in charge of the Federal administrations, 
including those who have been legislat- 
ing for the Federal Government. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do agree with the Sen- 
ator and I include myself in that group 
that I blame. 

Mr. ERVIN. I was brought up in the 
old fashiéned days, I presume, and I was 
taught that there is something inher- 
ently dishonest in making debts which 
the debtor has no intention of repaying 
in a reasonable time, and intends to al- 
low the debt to be bequeathed to his 
grandchildren and his great grandchil- 
dren. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina very much for his 
very timely questions and comments. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
of the Senate much longer. In fiscal year 
1964 personnel and related costs, such as 
family housing, and so forth, which has 
not advanced as much as pay itself, was 
only 43 percent of the defense budget as 
compared to 52 percent for fiscal year 
1972. We must concern ourselves with 
the prospect of being unable to provide 
the funds for the first-rate weapons for 
our men in uniform in view of the con- 
stant pressures to keep down the defense 
budget. 

I have been on the Committee on 
Armed Services for a good number of 
years and I have supported all the pay 
increases that could be justified at all. 
I have never been stingy in that respect 
because I have an appreciation for the 
men in the service and I want them to 
have every consideration and their fami- 
lies to have every consideration and they 
do have a lot of consideration. There is 
no doubt about that, and I refer to re- 
tirement, health, and all the things that 
go to make up ordinary day-to-day liv- 
ing. Now, they make a lot.of sacrifices, 
too, in their day-to-day living, but they 
are by no means neglected. 

In the course of time those pay in- 
creases will come. We have a law on the 
books now that gives them an automatic 
increase. This calculation is made every 
year, every 12-month period, according 
to the indexes, and the record of the in- 
creased cost of living and related matter. 
It does not take the vote of one Senator 
to give them that increase. It is auto- 
matic and operates according to law. 
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That is where this $1.2 billion came from 

in January 1971 and where it will come 

from in January 1972. We have another 

$1 billion extra for the lower grade group, 

as the committee wrote the bill. 

NO APOLOGY NEEDED FOR MILITARY PAY IN THE 
PAST 

Mr. President, if we begin in 1963 and 
include the projected 7.4-percent in- 
crease for January 1, 1972, the cumula- 
tive increase in basic pay will be about 
112 percent. The committee bill of $1 
billion is not included in this since these 
were limited to the lower grades rather 
than across-the-board increases. 

Let me cite another important statis- 
tic, Mr. President. There has been a great 
deal of talk, justifiably so, with respect 
to the pay rates for those with under 2 
years of service. I would like to state, 
based on a survey of the data, that the 
overall increase since 1952 for the en- 
listed personnel with under 2 years of 
service has been about 254 percent. Odd- 
ly enough this is the same approximate 
increase for those with over 2 years of 
service. This is on the assumption that 
the committee recommended scales of an 
average of 36 percent are enacted into 
law. 

Mr. President, I cited in the debate on 
the other amendment that the debate 
cannot be won on this “poor folks” plea 
because if the bill passes as the commit- 
tee brought it here we are going to have 
military compensation that compares 
most favorably and is really above the 
average earning power of other young 
people just out of high school. 

Mr. President, the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, in a letter I have already 
cited, has set forth the grave conse- 
quences of adding an unbudgeted $1.7 
billion in obligations to the defense 
budget. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
likewise indicated that the necessity to 
absorb any substantial. portion of the 
proposed additional pay increase of ap- 
proximately $1.7 billion at the expense 
of other accounts would severely disrupt 
essential defense programs and substan- 
tially impair our capabilities to meet na- 
tional security requirements. 

For these reasons, as I have already 
outlined them in the previous debate, I 
urge the Senate, in its wisdom, to reject 
this amendment. 

Let me say a word about the volunteer 
army concept. 

From my understanding of human 
nature and based on experience along 
that line and what little I do know about 
the military requirements, I just do not 
believe, in this day of affluence, that we 
are going to be able to get.enough of the 
quality men, in talent, integrity, and in- 
telligence, to operate our military service. 
This is a long story, and we gave the fig- 
ures here in the debate on the other 
amendment and many other phases of 
this debate: But this bill is pointed in 
that direction, to give it a trial, and the 
committee bill has every dime of money 
in it that the chief proponent of a volun- 
teer army asked for—that is, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. So he is the 
believer. It is his colors that are fying, 
and he is running the race. I am talking 
about a horse race now, not a political 
race. He is the head man and he had the 
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substance of this amendment before him 
for some 6 or 8 months before he set 
these budget figures. 

Instead of putting this money in the 
budget, he totally rejected it, but did 
make this selective increase that we al- 
ready have in the bill. 

Furthermore, this same budget request 
that would start off the volunteer army— 
it is so thought by those who think it is 
practical—has been under fire on the 
floor ever since we started debate on the 
bill. First was the very firm argument 
made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
supporting his argument to knock out the 
$40 million to be used as a starter for 
the so-called bonus. 

But when the facts were in, the Senate, 
by a rather substantial majority, re- 
jected the amendment and left the money 
in the bill. 

But that is not all. Last week, after 
almost a week of debate, with almost the 
identical figures that we have in the 
amendment today, the banner was then 
carried by the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHes), who made an excellent pres- 
entation, one that was well planned and 
thought out and exhaustively presented. 
The Senate came to a judgment, by a vote 
of 42 to 31, and rejected that increase. 
The Senate said that, even though the 
bill is pointed in the direction of a volun- 
teer army, we think the President made 
a valid, sound judgment, and we reject 
the increase. 

So this is ground that has been plowed 
backward and forward and crossways, by 
all different kinds of plows, and a ma- 
jority of the Senate has come up with 
the same answer the President arrived 
at when he planned his budget. 

In view of all the other things that 
have happened, and the increase in the 
budget deficit, and the increase in the 
cost of everything, the increasing cost 
of interest, as indicated in the morning 
newspapers, I think that is a double sign 
of caution here that we ought to leave it 
as it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield myself 1 minute. 

The committee put in an amendment 
calling for a report next January or 
February, I believe, by the President of 
the United States as to what headway he 
has made. Let us stay the hand of these 
billions of dollars that we are rolling 
around here that we do not have, and 
give the President a chance to see how 
this matter will work, I believe we will 
give him more trouble than help if we 
should, in a thoughtless moment, adopt 
this amendment. 

L yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire as to what time is left on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has 61 minutes re- 
maining; the Senator from Mississippi 
has 53 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ALLOTT, I thank the Chair. I yield 
myself such time as I shall use at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


ator from Colorado, 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am very 
interested in the discussion of the great 
Senator from Mississippi, whom I have 
known and worked with and admired. I 
think he was not present on the floor 
when I made my original statement, or 
not all of it, and was.not here when I 
pointed out that I have not exactly been 
known as a spendthrift in the Congress 
and as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. I want to cover one matter 
now which he has discussed at great 
length. I refer to the letter from the Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense, which appears 
at page 16794 of the Recorp, which con- 
tains all of the figures used by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and which speaks of 
the dire consequences that might result 
from a pay increase of the size I propose. 
In that letter he said: 

If we had to accommodate such an increase 
within @ fixed spending total, it would have 
an extremely serious impact upon our na- 
tional security. If the cut were to be applied 
proportionately among manpower and other 
areas of the budget... 


Mr. President, you have to have it one 
way or the other on this. You cannot pre- 
dict dire consequences of defense cuts 
and then predict that, rather than have 
such cuts, we will have instead an in- 
crease of deficit spending in this coun- 
try. If the additional cost—and it is an 
additional cost—is to come out of the 
present, existing budget of the Defense 
Department, it is not an inflationary in- 
crease in deficit spending. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that 
it is not the intention of the Senator from 
Colorado that any other item in the De- 
fense budget shall be cut. All I am asking 
for in this amendment is some justice 
and equity for the enlisted men of this 
country as it pertains to their pay. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes and 
such additional time as the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr) may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator for 
yielding, Mr. President. I take this op- 
portunity to congratulate him on his 
proposal, which I think is an extremely 
necessary and meaningful one. 

I have, since 1964, when I served on 
the Education and Labor Committee of 
the House of Representatives, been con- 
vinced that under anything like normal 
circumstances in: world affairs, the 
United States could and should phase it- 
self out. of a compulsory military service 
and into an all-volunteer army. 

I think; however, that absolutely vital 
to that step is recognizing that we have 
to pay adequate salaries in our armed 
services in order to attract first-class 
people and in order to attract enough 
people. I frankly believe, in the long 
run, that while you can talk all you like 
in a numbers game about how much this 
or that particular increase in salary may 
result in having an adverse effect upon 
the budget, in the long run it seems to 
me that when we are talking about a 
Military budget in the neighborhood of 
$70 to $80 billion, the expenditures we 
put into getting really first-class people 
are perhaps more important than any 
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other single defense expenditure that 
we can make. 

Mr. President, I rise today in strong 
support of the Allott amendment which 
would implement the pay increases rec- 
ommended by the Gates Commission for 
the members of our Armed Forces. 

I believe that the strongest argument 
in support of these pay increases was 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) in his letter 
of June 3 which was addressed to his col- 
leagues in the Senate. In that letter the 
Senator from Mississippi stated: 

To put it bluntly, the draftees and the 
draft-motivated volunteers as a group are 
considerably more qualified by education, 
and by mental standards than the true vol- 
unteers. 


He elaborated upon this in consider- 
able detail in his very thoughtful re- 
marks on the floor of the Senate, at 
which time he said in part: 

Moreover, these figures, which are based on 
service-wide average actually understate the 
numbers of men which would be lacking in 
these units if the draft were ended. This is 
because it is unfortunately the case that to 
& very significant degree the brighter men, 
the men who are competent to understand 
the technology of modern nuclear weapons, 
for example, are the men who are draft-moti- 
vated. 


If our true volunteers are less qualified 
by education and have considerably lower 
mental standards, this is undoubtedly 
because the pay at the present time is 
insufficient to attract more capable per- 
sonnel. 

During calendar year 1970, true volun- 
teers represented 55 percent of Army 
manpower, 63 percent of Navy man- 
power, 77 percent of Marine manpower, 
and 51 percent of the Air Force. If the 
premise is true what kind of military 
capability do we have with these high 
percentages representing men who are 
of substandard education and mental 
qualifications? If we are going to up- 
grade the quality of our military man- 
power it is imperative that we adopt the 
substantial pay increases recommended 
by the Gates Commission or we will be 
forced to limp along with a military force 
largely composed of men with inadequate 
education and mental standards to do the 
job, because they are not all going to be 
draftees. These larger percentages in 
each of the Armed Forces, in varying 
numbers, are going to be made up from 
the so-called substandard groups, unless 
we are willing to put out enough pay in 
opion to attract men who are fully quali- 

ed. 

E would like also to say, however, that 
I have considerable, doubts as to the 
validity of these figures insofar as the 
men who have served in the Armed 
Forces for a period of time over 2 years 
are concerned. When you are talking 
about draftees and comparing their men- 
tal abilities on coming in as. compared 
with other men in the Armed Forces, you 
have to be comparing them with men 
with over 2 years of experience. I can- 
not believe that our manpower pool, from 
which we are drawing our military forces, 
could remain substandard. In fact, the 
quality of our Armed Forces over the 
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years in the period» through which we 
have been going, as well as the war in 
Vietnam itself, testifies that our men are 
competent, whether they be volunteers 
or draftees. 

I- believe that the rejection of the pay 
increases recommended by the Gates 
Commission would constitute a serious 
blow to our attempts to proceed toward 
an all volunteer army. 

While I have never favored the imme- 
diate elimination and dismemberment of 
the Selective Service System, I believe it 
is very important for us to proceed re- 
sponsibly toward an all volunteer army. 
The workability of the all volunteer ap- 
proach would be greatly assisted if we 
could give our Nation’s servicemen pay 
comparable to that received for equiva- 
lent skills in the civilian sector. Without 
comparable pay it will unquestionably be 
more difficult for the military to imple- 
ment the all volunteer approach. With 
adequate pay, career status» and im- 
proved training, the quality of our forces 
would be upgraded to meet the increased 
skills Gemanded by complex arms sys- 
tems, and they are getting more and 
more complex all the time. To assume, 
indeed, for any of these skills, that you 
are going to limit yourself, as the argu- 
ment seems to go, to men who will be 
serving, because they are draftees, only 
for a period of 2 years, seems to me to be 
very apparent folly in itself: 

It was unquestionably a great mistake 
for America to attempt to fight an un- 
popular and distant war in Southeast 
Asia with the use of unwilling draftees. 
This has contributed to low morale and 
an extraordinarily high usage of heroin 
and other narcotic drugs by our troops. 

The Gates Commission has established 
the goal of an-all volunteer army. In pro- 
ceeding toward that gdal, I believe that 
we must- -set meaningful limits on- the 
number of men who can be inducted so 
that the draft ean be wound‘down dur- 
ing the next 2years and eliminated for 

- peacetime. Cofiséquently, Pexpect to*cail 
up my amendment No. 90 which would, 
for the first time, impose absolute limits 

‘on the number of men who- could bein- 
ducted and provide a necéssary transi- 
tion to the all volunteer army: 

The reason that -I*believe we cannot 
simply eliminate the draft now is that 
none of us really can be certain that the 
all volunteer’ army “approach ‘will be 
workable, What is cléar, however, is that 
the’all_yolunteer army approach will be 
much :more. feasible if we follow the 
Gates. Commission's.” recommendations 
with respect to pay. We should not ex- 
pect half of the:Gates Commission report 
to be workable if we rejeet’the other half. 

‘We all. want. adequate’ compensation 
for our Nation's ‘policemen’ who ‘risk 
their lives for all of us here at home. 
How can we show Iléss concern. for the 
pay of our young men in the Armed 

‘Forces who risk their lives for all of us 
around the world? I hope that those 
Members of the Senate who wish to pro- 
ceed toward the objective of an all vol- 
unteer. army will join in supporting the 
Allott amendment, and I think it is most 
vital that we do so. I believe the quality 
of our armed services with an_all-volun- 
teer army with adequate pay, as is ad- 
vocated by the Allott amendment, will 
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result in a better and stronger, and yes, 
a. cheaper long-run defense for the 
United States. 

Mr: STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on my time? 

Mr. TAFT. Lam happy to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 3 min- 
utes. 

I have listened very closely to the re- 
marks of the -Senator from Ohio, and, 
as always, he has something of substance 
to say: suit 

I point ott:that in making my points 
about. getting quality men through the 
volunteer system alone, I have always 
said we will get.some, and we will get 
some that are very fine, indeed, and meet 
all-the, requirements: and expectations. 
They will have the talenis-and aptitudes 
and» all. But I: do not believe we will 
get enough, and we will have to rely on 
both systems to a degree. 

I favor these so-called elite groups, 
and I like the hard muscled and bony 
soldier: I like the paratroopers, you know, 
and the Green Berets. We will get volun- 
teers for those. 

But in the Air Force, and the Navy, 
where they are. all registered now, ac- 
cording te the records, as being volun- 
teers, they say .themselves they were 
draft-induced..And. it is those men who 
signed up-for,3,or 4 years, even though 
they would not have had to serve but 2, 
who -supply a great deal of the talent 
for the submarines, the carriers, the mis- 
siles, and even the.ICBM/’s, and that is 
where the need for their spark of apti- 
tude, intelligence, talent, dedication, and 
all is found. I do not believe we can get 
enough.of that type who would volh- 
teer. 

I noticed; the Senator’s. remarks- also 
about the quality, the standards of our 
Army. I shall not say anything to dis- 
credit the Army, but we déliberately 
lowered the standards for the intake— 
mistakenly so, I think—3 or 4 years ago. 
That is one thing that the Senator runs 
into. But at the same time, we have the 


“intaké of these talented people who 


would not have joined, we say,-if it had 
not been for the selective service. 

" So I appreciate the Senator’s remarks, 
but under the amendment we would go 
all out-and go overboard ail at once, 
without knowing whether or not it is 
going to work, putting too much money, 
as I see it, in the lower grades,’ before 
we even have had a test run. This money 
would not go to the captains and the 
majors, and it would not go to the top 
sergeants. Almost all the money in this 
amendment would. be for the lower 
grades, which we ‘have already increased 
in the committee bill. 

I thank the Senator: 

Mr; TAFT) I thank: the distinguished 
chairman. 

I should like to respond briefly, to 
Clarify one point as to the percentages I 
mentioned earlier—let me quote them 
again—with’ respect to true volunteers, 
not draft induced volunteers. 

This is a very difficult judgment, ad- 
mittedly. Gn the basis of the Defense De- 
partment’s own calculations—and I 
think on the basis of the calculations the 
chairman has been acting on—as to the 
actual number of true volunteers, I have 
reversed the draft induced volunteers 
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and the actual. draftees in the armed 
services in arriving at these percentages 
of true volunteers. 

The true-volunteers in the Army are 
55 percent; in. the Navy, 63 percent; in 
the Marine—I do not think anyone is go- 
ing to run down the quality of the Ma- 
rines. as fighting men—77 percent; and 
the Air Force, 51 percent. 

Let. us take a look at one other factor 
that has been: brought up. It has been 
pointed out that the level of intelligence 
of a draftee,so to speak, or of ability of 
some kind, apparently is higher than 
that we are getting in the all, volunteer 
group,.that is coming into the.armed 
services today. This may be true. Ii may 
be true, and it is not surprising. It is not 


-Surprising because the answer is—and 


this is one-of the big problems of con- 
tinuing the draft—that we have an 
enormous: Manpower pool. The defense 


-. Manpower requirements cannot possibly 


make up anything other than. a very 
small percentage; oï. those coming in 
every. year. Qver,.and above what is 
normally requiréd,, the Army perhaps 
has—— . 

The PRESIDING.OFFICER. The time 
of, the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I.yield the Senator 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Instead of taking the aver- 
age intelligence, which is what we get in 
any, volunteer group, because with that 
number of men we are going to get an 
accurate sampling. 

I do.not think we are going to get an 
adverse selection in the volunteers today. 
Where we are getting the adverse selec- 
tion is in.the abnormally high standards 
that the armed services are putting on 
the draftees they take in; and that wiil 
always be true, unless we are going to 
have such a large incoming. manpower 
accession every year that we will get an 
accurate. reflection of the intelligence of 
the overall .group.called for induction or 
possible consideration, for induction. 

I thank the Senator for his remarks. 

The - PRESIDING. OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ALLOTT. ‘Mr. President, I -yield 
5. minutes to the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. BUCKLEY, Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in support of the Allott amend- 
ment. I believe that both the Senator 
from Colorado and the Senator from 
Ohio have presented extremely able 
arguments in defense of the proposition, 
which is simply that we accomplish in 
one step the increases in-levels of com- 
pensation which are contemplated in two 
steps at the present time. 

There are a number of arguments, of 
course, in favor of this move at this time, 
and.certainly the essential requirements 
of equity are the most compelling. But I 
want. to limit my discussion to one aspect 
only, and I want to speak about the 
necessity of implementing the Gates 
Commission pay structure. 

If we are to move to an all-volunteer 
army, I believe strongly and passionately 
that this Nation must return to a system 
which has been traditional in her peace- 
time, one in which her armed services 
are filled by volunteers for honorable 
careers in the military. There is no rea- 
son, based on the thoughtful study pre- 
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sented by the Gates Commission, why we 
should not anticipate that Americans 
will seek this career now as they have in 
the past. To my mind, we cannot possi- 
bly give the feasibility of an all-volunteer 
military a-chance to prove itself unless 
we start now with those inducements in 
pay, those competitive inducements, 
which © will. enable-“us to demonstrate 
within the period of the extension of the 
draft that this country can, in fact, op- 
erate and meet its defense needs with 
volunteers. 

I believe that if we compromiseon this, 
if we try to save a few dollars here in 
achieving this goal; it may result in find- 
ing, when the draft comes up fór a new 
extension, that we will have discredited 
the concept unfairly. 

We must recognize not only the eosts 
in dollars but also the social costs which 
are resulting from this conscription, from 
forcing young men into service against 
their will at this time. We are breeding 
an antimilitarism which is already erod- 
ing the quality of our military establish- 
ment, We are facing’ thoughtless, even 
reckless, cuts in defense procurement 
and research which we cannot’ stand at 
a time when the Soviet Union is Con- 
tinuing to build up its strategic strength 
in every category. * 

I believe we must deflate this mood of 
antimilitarism, and the only way we can 
do it is by convincing the people of this 
country that we are committing our- 
selves to phasing out the draft and-going’ 
to the all-volunteer military: 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
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attempted to be fair and just. For that realizes that justice should be rendered 


reason, I want to comment on his efforts. - 

I also want to underscore the fact 
that although I may disagree on occasion 
with the approach of the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), 
I-feel that. the point. he makes is ex- 
tremely «valid; 

If this Nation needs anything to see it 
through the immature years of man’s 
society today, we do need a defense 
mechanism, a defense posture, that is 
rroper.;We may disagree: on some ele- 
ments oit, but this defense posture will 
rest upon the foundation of a proper 
regard for the military. 

We should regard a professional soldier 
no differently than we do a doctor, and 


* we should have the same reliance and 


telegraph its determination to the coun-~ 
try by voting in favor of the Allott 


amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

I congratulate the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York on his very wise and 
very moving statement. I believe he has 
put his finger on one of the most difficult 
problems in this country. Unless we start 
to recognize the military as an honorable 
profession, this country is going to be in 
real danger. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to. the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska. 

Mr, GRAVEL. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Colorado for 
what I think is a very fine amendment. 
In fact, I.had my staff in the process of 
preparing a similar amendment, because 
I think-it.goes to the heart of the matter 
of the pay raise—that is, that the raises 
are not so. important to the officers in the 
higher echelons, but that the great in- 
justice exists not only for those drafted 
but also for those who volunteer, in the 
junior grade of officers and in the very 
junior grades of enlisted men. 

The Senator from Colorado has de- 
vised an amendment that, in my opinion, 
would bring about greater equity and 
better justice than the bill passed by the 
House or the ‘measure adopted by the 
Senate committee. 

I think it should be underscored that 
I have come to know Senator ALLOTT as 
& result of service with him on the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular. Affairs. 
He may have a philosophical view differ- 
ent from mine, but he has always 
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the same faith, because these are patri- 
otic Americans who choose to volunteer. 
We should adopt the attitude that if they 
render a service, they should be paid for 
that service, no less and no more. 


Of course, that is not» the view we 


have in our society today. Asa restlt, 
some.people in high office have felt that 
we should have the draft. The draft has 
permitted usa large’ volume of people. 
This has perpetuated the: lack: of a need 
to pay people properly. This! has occa- 
sioned thé malaise’in ‘the Nation which 
has resultedsin derision of our: military 
reople. This is bad, because as a result 
of countervailing forces that take place 
inthe sweep of:it all, an extreme reaction 
is brought about that ‘causes a reaction 
of the other‘extreme; and’in the process 
of itall wedo violence to what would be 
the: wel) adjusted centrist position that 
should be taken by mature people. 

This, of course, is the reason why. I 
have taken what some would call an ex- 
treme position on this. whole’issue. I feel 
very deeply that: this policy will erode 
the touchstone of our democracy. If we 
do not do something about it now, we will 
slip down. the long path which will lead 
us*into darkness and the destruction of 
our system of representative government. 

Thus, I view this not only from the per- 
spective of what it will do to cleanse 
the Nation, but also what will happen 
in the long run. That is why I feel so 
strongly that we should take steps in that 
direction, One step would be an equitable 
pay scale, which is fundamental, because 
those who. say we need the draft—and 
Ido not know of any other word to use 
here;and I do not use it with any dis- 
respect—are duplicitous. If we want a 
volunteer army, the logical and obvious 
and only true way to get one is by pay- 
ing people properly: But those who say 
we want a volunteer army but do not 
want to pay for it, I believe their argu- 
ment is fallacious. 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. At- 
LoTT) warms my heart, for although we 
have divergent. views in’ this body on 
many aspects of the defense posture, we 
do agree on one thing—that a man who 
works, whether it be in the military, or 
anywhere else in American ‘society, 
should be paid a just wage for his in- 
dustry. I think that is the greatest effi- 
ciency. 

As my colleague has stated, he is not 
classified as a spender in this body, but 
certainly he can be classified as one who 


inthis. regard, and I therefore state my 
affection for. him. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator: 
from Alaska, very much-not only for. his 
comments in my direction but- also for 
his well reasoned and cogent arguments 
in‘support of my amendment. 

Mr. President, may L make inquiry, 
how much time remains to each side? 

The..PRESIDING -OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). The Senator from Colorado 
has 40 minutes remaining, and the.Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 49 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. President: I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, with the time 
to be charged equally to both sides», 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceedeq to call, 
the roll... 

Mr. .ALLOTT., Mr, President, T ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING, OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so.ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes, to the.distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
nos from Oregon is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HATFIELD: Mr. President, first, 
let me express my appreciation to the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. 'ALLOTT) for 
introducing this amendment which fo- 
cuses upon a part of the whole argument 
we have been engaged in during the:past 
few weeks» that should be able to bridge 
the gap between-those who favor a-yol- 
unteer military, such as, myself,,and 
those who favor a conscription army. On 
this subject, we should be able. to re- 
solve.our differences and reach a com- 
mon agreement because, irrespective of 
one’s support or lack. of support for the 
draft, the question of equity, the-ques- 
tion of justice; should supersede all other 
philosophical arguments. 

Last August 25; 1970, the -Senate was 
called upon: to vote on ‘the basic assist- 
ance in the Allen amendment, At that 
time, the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) and I had introduced an 
amendment which was to thesay scale 
represented by the recommendations of 
the Gates Commission. Our proposal at 
that time was twofold. We very frankly 
admitted. .that. we thought: No. 1 
was the equity feature. However, we 
thovght that No..»2° would consti- 
tute a leg up on the objective of an all- 
volunteer army. And it would be an op- 
portunity to make judgment on the at- 
traction it would have to young men 
and: would bring up true volunteers to 
the military level, 

I think that at the time the consensus 
was pretty well established by the Sen- 
ate that it didnot feel it was necessary to 
have this transition period. to study the 
proposition, the impact of an ‘equitable 
or Comparable-pay scale to the all-volun- 
teer army proposal. 

We heard arguments then, as we have 
today, that somehow we must weep a lot 
of tears about the poor taxpayer at this 
point in the argument on equitable pay. 
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I would respectfully suggest that it is 
really a question of priorities. I did not 
see a lot of tears wept by the poor 
taxpayers when we were voting in- 
creases in our salaries here; or when 
we were voting on the ABM or for the 
continuation of the MB-70, the S-14, or 
the SST. I think the question of priori- 
ties is a fundamental factor. I happen to 
be willing to take a position on the ques- 
tion of comparable pay for enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

The Allott amendment would provide 
more money for the enlisted personnel 
and would give the enlisted men pay 
that would be more comparable than the 
Armed Services Committee recommen- 
dation. 

When we talk about equity, I think we 
must bear in mind the Armed Services 
Committee recommendation still leaves 
over 700 families on welfare who are 
serving in the military branch of our 
armed services. We have had as high as 
43,000 families on welfare in the mili- 
tary uniform, because they qualified as 
being within the definition of poverty. 

Even with the military pay increase 
proposed by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, we would leave 700 families plus 
on welfare. 

The Allott amendment would remove 
all families from welfare because it seeks 
equitable treatment for all military per- 
sonnel, 

One thing that I think we ought to 
bear in mind is that from 1948 to 1968, 
the pay for the upper ranks increased by 
110 percent in contrast to only 60 percent 
for the first term enlistees. That is al- 
most double the rate of increase. This 
started from an equitable pay base for 
the enlistees in 1948. 

So, what the senior Senator from Colo- 


rado is attempting to do here today is to 


provide a program of equitable pay for 
the enlisted personnel, particularly for 
the first term enlistees and to extend the 
base, not that he is committed to an all- 
volunteer army, but from the standpoint 
of justice. So even through I may be on 
the other side of the question as it re- 
lates an all-volunteer army, I can stand 
here shoulder to shoulder with the Sena- 
tor from Colorado on this very important 
amendment. 

We have heard about inflation. Let me 
remind the Senate that inflation is some- 
thing that hits all of the people of this 
country. The pay increases which have 
been made by this Congress and by other 
Congresses for enlisted personnel have 
barely met the inflation rise and the 
problems they face’in trying to deal as 
human beings with their own needs and 
their own requirements as against the 
inflationary spiral. 

We have not been generous. We have 
been miserly with our military personnel 
in requiring them to serve their country, 
to enter the military against their will 
and to require them to risk and even to 
give their lives. At the same time we force 
some of them to exist at the poverty level 
and to be on welfare in spite of the fact 
that they receive military pay. This is 
unconscionable. 

I cannot imagine that any nation 
would be proud of the record we have of 
requiring our young men to serve in this 
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kind of status. The Allott amendment 
would eliminate this inequity. 

I urge all Senators to support the Al- 
lott amendment, irrespective of their 
views on the all-volunteer army. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator very much for 
his support of the amendment. He brings 
out well the point I made in my main 
remarks in this matter, which is that 
even though he and I disagree as to our 
approaches to the draft, this is an 
amendment that does justice to military 
personnel, particularly those who are on 
welfare. 

The point he has made is a very im- 
portant one. It is that there are men 
in the military, both volunteers and 
draftees, who have to resort to welfare 
in order to live. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for this opportunity to join with 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
3-minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 3 minutes 
and will then yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, let me 
say that the Senator from Colorado re- 
ferred to my remarks in a very proper 
way, and said that I could not call this 
inflationary and say at the same time 
that they will leave reductions in- bases 
and so forth. I never have emphasized so 
much this reduction in the bases. 

I have frankly heard talk of those 
things, but they have seldom material- 
ized. The point was well made. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, did the 
Senator say reduction in bases? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, military bases. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I never 
mentioned bases. I am afraid the Sena- 
tor misunderstood me: 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, the Senator said 
that I could not charge that this amend- 
ment would cause inflation and also dis- 
locations of other military programs or 
taking it out of the hide, so to speak, 
of other military programs. 

There has been mention here about 
the reduction in military bases that this 
matter might cause. I know there is 
talk about those matters, but they are 
just not done. 

There was talk last fall that we were 
going to close a number of bases. How- 
ever, at the last minute those things 
were not done: Perhaps some could be 
closed or reduced without hurting the 
military. But those things did not de- 
velop. Instead, the budget came out at 
$1.5 billion more than I expected at the 
time. I refer to the military budget. 

If we vote for all of this extra money 
in here and pile it on too thick on these 
lower enlisted men’s rates, whether the 
all volunteer army results or not, we will 
be stuck here with these increases that 
will never be reduced. They will never be 
reduced. Whether we have a selective 
service or an all volunteer army or a com- 
bination of both, these increases are ab- 
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solutely too much, piling these on the 
lower income men until something more 
is known about how this would work. 
There is very little money in here, either 
in the bill or in this amendment, for 
anyone except these lower grade men 
and the very lowest commissioned offi- 
cers, first and second lieutenants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr: STENNIS. Mr. President, my point 
is that there isin the bill already, based 
on the President’s judgment, enough to 
start this matter off. It is also enough to 
take these lower income groups out of the 
so-called poverty level. 

I gave those figures. 

I see a lot of these young fellows com- 
ing back from Vietnam, and many of 
them have been wounded. But whatever 
conversations I have had with them, none 
of them mentioned this proposition about 
the poverty level. I think the military 
does so much for the average young fel- 
low in those 2 years in training him for 
life and giving him a trade that the aver- 
age young man is far better off than 
when he went into the service although 
some of them because of large families 
have been neglected.. Maybe they should 
not have been brought into the service at 
all if they had four or five children. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I think 
this matter has to be met head on. Per- 
haps in the noise and confusion of the 
Senate I was misunderstood. I did not 
mention bases, but I said, Mr. President, 
that you have to take your choice in 
one of two ways. If increased costs are 
to come out of a rise in the budget then, 
it creates a deficit. But then you are not 
opting for reckless reduction in other 
parts of the defense budget. I announce 
for myself that I am fully and unequi- 
vocally opposed to any such reductions. 

Second, with respect to the argument 
the Senator uses, I find, according to my 
records, that there would be under the 
scale offered by the committee stiil 1,008 
families eligible for welfare if we kept 
the scale which is contained in the com- 
mittee print. 

Third, I would like to say that a de- 
cisive, full-scale, one-step move toward 
equity in military pay is superior to any 
incremental approach. In the committee 
method we would be using a less effective 
process that will not help us to find out 
whether or not we can establish a volun- 
teer armed force. In addition, without the 
amendment we will not be able to bring 
our people in the military service up to 
a degree of respectability by giving them 
decent wages. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
12 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The Senator from South Car- 
lina is recognized for 12. minutes. 

Mr. -THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to amendment No. 115, 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
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Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT) which would pro- 
vide for adoption of the Gates Commis- 
sen volunteer armed forces pay propo- 
sals. 

This amendment, if adopted, would add 
approximately $1.8 billion in military 
pay over and above the $1 billion al- 
ready approved by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

On May 26 the Senate rejected by a 
vote of 42 to 31 a pay amendment calling 
for about $1.7 billion in salary hikes. 
Amendment No. 115 provides that the 
proposed pay increases go to enlisted 
men in the lower ranks and junior officers 
whereas the amendment previously 
beaten allowed some pay increases to 
career personnel. 

Mr. President, the Senate should re- 
ject this amendment on a number of 
grounds. 

First, there have been no hearings on 
this proposal. The committee system 
of the Congress and the responsibility of 
the executive branch to make recommen- 
dations is subverted when the Senate 
takes upon itself the responsibility of a 
pay hike of these proportions. Not one 
word of testimony has been heard on this 
far reaching pay structure expansion. 

Second, this amendment provides for 
an unbudgeted expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1.8 billion. In other words, if this 
amendment passes, the Defense Depart- 
ment will have to cut weapons programs 
and personnel in order to find the money 
for these pay raises. It would, indeed, be 
unfortunate. 

Third, the $1 billion in pay hikes al- 
ready provided for in this bill will bring 
pay for the lower military grades up to 
the same level of increases given all 
grades in the past 10 years. 

Fourth, the acceptance of additional 
military pay at this time would not en- 
able the Nation to gain from the exper- 
ience resulting from the various pay in- 
centives already contained in this leg- 
islation. 

Also, Mr. President, I wish to draw the 
attention of the Senate to the re- 
marks of Army Secretary Stanley Resor 
on May 22, which I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp June 4, 1971. In an- 
swer to a question concerning the costs of 
the all-volunteer armed forces, Secre- 
tary Resor replied during his press con- 
ference as follows: 

The Gates Commission underestimated the 
number of accessions required—underesti- 
mated by approximately 35,000 the number 
of true volunteers (partly because they did 
not have the benefit of the experience gained 
from the lottery system); and did not differ- 
entiate for combat skilled and noncombat 
skilled personnel. 

Our accessions plus the number of true 
volunteers, computed by the Gates Commis- 
sion formula, indicate that the cost for FY 
73 will be in the neighborhood of 7.5 billion 
dollars—although this too is still a very im- 
precise figure—instead of the 2.7 billion 
dollars estimated by the Gates Commission. 


Mr. President, it will not be the $2.7 
billion that is being discussed here. The 
Secretary of the Army said it will end 
up being nearer $7.5 billion. 

Now, Mr. President, this is very im- 
portant, and I urge my colleagues to 
listen closely. Secretary Resor, who has 
announced his retirement, is no longer 
under political restrictions, and in this 
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press conference he dropped a bombshell 
which no one seems to have noticed. 

As I just quoted, he stated that the all- 
volunteer armed force would not ‘cost 
the $2.7 billion the Senate) has been 
arguing about on this amendment and 
the earlier pay amendments. 

The Senate has been told in recent 
days that the $1 billion in the pending 
bill and the $1.7 billion offered in the 
amendment last May would give the Na- 
tion an all-volunteer armed force. 

Secretary Resor said, and I quote 
again: 

The cost for FY 73 will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 7.5 billion dollars—although this too 
is a very imprecise figure—instead of the 2.7 
billion dollars estimated by the Gates Com- 
mission. 


That is a quotation from the Secretary 
of the Army, Mr. Resor. 

There it is, Mr. President—possibly 
$7.5 billion—if this Nation hopes to 
achieve an all-volunteer armed force by 
the end of fiscal year 1973 when the draft 
ends. 

Mr. President, this country had better 
wake up. We are currently running what 
may develop into an all-time record defi- 
cit and at the same time are talking 
about paying for an all-volunteer armed 
force. 

My distinguished colleague + from 
Maine (Mrs, SMITH) the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, has said all along she would sup- 
port the all-volunteer force on three con- 
ditions. First, if the required manpower 
could be obtained on a volunteer basis. 
Second, if this manpower met needed 
mental standards to handle today’s com- 
plex weapon systems. Third, if the Amer- 
ican people were willing to pay the bill. 

Mr. President, the more I think about 
Senator SmitTuH’s qualifications, the more 
I feel this country may be reaching for 
the stars when it comes to paying the bill 
to relieve its young men of a military 
obligation. 

In summary, I say to those Senators 
who think by voting for Amendment No. 
115 they would bring about the neces- 
sary pay for an all-volunteer armed 
force immediately—then that is a dream. 
I repeat, itis a dream. 

Mr. Resor served as Secretary of the 
Army for 6 years, and I value his find- 
ings based on study of the lottery results. 
The revelation that an all-volunteer 
armed force will cost this Nation around 
$7.5 billion each year is something to 
which each Senator should give serious 
thought. 

Mr. President, how much longer do I 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 3 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, with 
further reference to the statement by 
Secretary of the Army, Mr. Resor, I 
would like to now quote some questions 
and give his answers: 

Q. Do you specifically anticipate that the 
Army can get there, or the Defense Depart- 
ment can get there, by the July "73 goal; or 
do you feel now that it is somewhat unreal- 
istic? 

A. I think one would have the best chance 
of getting there if you put a major amount 
of your additional compensation in focused 
pay incentives. I think if the major increases 
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are across-the-board pay increases, then I 
think it is most unlikely that you could get 
there in-a two-year period. I think some of 
you are, I am sure, familiar with the Gates 
Commission report; We now know that there 
were certain misestimates made there, and 
I think they tend to confuse the situation. 
For example, they overestimated the number 
of true volunteers. The reason they did is 
they didn’t have the benefit of the lottery 
numbers. We have now studied the lottery 
numbers, and we know that the Army in 1970 
got 65,000 true volunteers instead of the 
97,000 that the Gates Commission estimated. 
Similarly, in the new accession requirement 
they underestimated the Fiscal "72 new ac- 
cession requirement by 100,000. And finally 
they didn’t address the difference in the elas- 
ticity between recruiting generally for new 
accessions and recruiting for combat arms. 
We in the Army, in Fiscal °72, to get a zero 
draft, would have to increase total accessions 
by four times—three and one-half to four 
times. We would havé to go from 65,000 in 
1970 to about 220,000 in Fiscal "72. In combat 
arms, for infantrymen we would have to in- 
crease our accessions by roughly 25.times, be- 
cause today only four per cent of our infan- 
trymen are true volunteers, Again, we know 
that based on the lottery numbers. So it’s 
wholly unrealistic to think that you can get 
there in one year. To increase'overall acces- 
sions four times and combat arms accessions 
25 times surely will take you more than one 
year. Finally, the Gates Commission esti- 
mated that for each 10 per cent pay increase 
you get a twelve and one-half per cent in- 
crease in new accessions, and that that rela- 
tionship holds for any number of 10 per cent 
pay increases. They in their own back-up 
studies pointed out that this was an uncer- 
tain assumption and that a variation in real- 
ity. from this assumption would have a sig- 
nificant effect on cost. And if you were to put 
the correct number of volunteers and the 
correct number of new accessions into the 
Gates methodology and still use their fixed 
elasticity assumption, the cost, recomputed, 
of a zero draft would be about seven and 
one-half billion dollars, annually. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator 2 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Continuing with the quotation: 


I think Congress will want to seriously 
consider the allocation of those resources 
versus other claimants. So again I say that 
it is important that we not do it by across- 
the-board pay increases, but do it by focused 
pay incentives, put those into effect as soon 
as possible and collect a data base based upon 
those, and. then you can make a more in- 
telligent estimate of how long it takes and 
what it costs. p 

Q. Is this seven and one-half million fig- 
ure used in relation to the two and one-half 
billion which the Gates Commission pro- 
jected as the probable cost? 

A. I think, Fred, their figure—I’'d like ‘to 
check this—was three and one-half billion if 
you added in some of the related retirement 
benefits and so forth. 

Q. What then is the seven and one-half 
billion? 

A. The seven and one-half I think is com- 
parable to their three and one-half, but T 
can check that for you quickly after the 
meeting here. Fred's question is really 
whether it’s comparable to three and one- 
half or two and one-half, and just from the 
top of my head I can’t answer that one. 

Q. This projection of 65,000 true volunteers 
was for what fiscal year? 1971? 

A. Calendar Year 1970. There is a range. 
Some people say 60 to 70. I have used 65,000. 
I think that’s the best figure. Just for the 
Army. : i 
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Q. You said you extracted this information 


from lottery numbers. You mean you ‘cal-" 


culated the number of volunteers who had 
lottery numbers above 200 or that. =. ? 

A. Exaetly: You take the top third who 
weren't subject to draft pressure at ali, see 
how mahy people volunteered in that third, 
and multiple by three. It’s as simplé as that; 
and I think it’s quite a good way to estimate 
the true volunteers. We did the same thing 
forthe Reserve Coniponents, and there it 
shows that the Reserve Components today 
are 80 per cent draft motivated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. THURMOND. ‘Mr. President, may 
I have 1 minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator. = 

Mr. THURMOND. In closing, I want 
to again repeat the statement by Mr. 
Resor,- Seeretary of the Army, that the 
Gates Commission underestimated in the 
number of acquisitions required by ap- 
proximately 35,000 the number of true 
volunteers and did not differentiate be- 
tween combat, skill and noncombat skill 
personnel. Secretary Resor says the ac- 
quisitions,»plus the number of true vol- 
unteers computed by the Gates Commis- 
sion formula, indicated that the cost for 
fiscal 1973 will be in the neighborhood 
of $7.5 billion, although this, too, is still 
a very. imprecise figure, instead of $2.7 
billion estimated by the Gates Com- 
mission. ; pe 5 

In'view of this, how can we go forward 
and adopt this amendment if, under the 
estimate of the Secretary of the Army, 
it ends up at a cost, of $7.5 billion? 

I hope the Senate will think, I hope it 
willspause. Certainly we want to do right 
by our servicemen, and we are going to 
do right by them. I have stood hereon 
the floor of the Senate for the 17 years 
I have been here. and fought for the 
serviceman and I yield to.no man in my 
interest. in. the serviceman; but these 
points by the Secretary of the Army are 
matters that, I think the Senate must 
give attention to, because this is a far- 
reaching amendment and should be 
defeated. ; 

I urge my..colleagues to reject this 
amendment on the grounds I have cited 
in my remarks. : 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. Am I recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. I highly commend the 
Senator for. a „very fine, meaningful 
speech, He has summed up in a few 
words some major points that I believe 
are totally correct. 

In addition, I have heard estimates 
from knowledgeable “people about the 
yolunteer army matter running from ‘$5 
billion to.$7 billion per year, but I’ was 
never able to nail that down in such a 
way that it could be used and authenti- 
eated and pointed out. 

Here is Mr. Resor, an outstanding Sec- 
retary cf Defense, who has served for 
nearly 6 years, and by request, you might 
say, over into’ the Nixon administration, 
an exceptionally fine man, who grew in 
stature as he worked and labored there. 
He has made the statement that it is 
going to.cost, in his opinion, $7.5 billion 
annually. The key word there is “every” 
year. We are jumping off an abyss here. 
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T donot think the President is to blame 
for this: We are going to jump over a 
precipice here and not know where we 
are going, except for this estimated cost 
which comes from a highly responsible 
man. i 

I want to say that we will have these 
salaries tied to these grades, and we will 
never repeal them. We are going to have 
to increase all others comparably to what 
we are putting on the bottom grades, 
That is going to be the next cry. I tell 
you, Mr. President, the Pentagon can 
moye mountains when it gets behind a 
matter like this. 

Another thing, if we enact this amend- 
ment and put it into law—I suppose the 
2 ane ‘would almost have to sign the 

1ii———— 

The PRESIDING . OFFICER. : The 
Senator's 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. STENNIS: I yield myself an addi- 
tional minute. 

The military: would pay for it, with 
compound interest, right: here on this 
floor, because it has to reduce the total 
military budget $6 billion to $8 billion. 
But if we increase the salaries; then they 
have to be paid. They become an obliga- 
tion of the Government, and these’ in- 
creases would have to apply according 
to the terms of the law. 

So I warn the military, Mr. Presi- 
dent—the weapons group and everybody 
who is interested in everything else— 
“Beware, you are buying something here 
you are going to have to pay for with 
compound interest, right here this year, 
ae authorization and appropriation 

s” 

We had better get back on the ground, 
like we were last week, and say that this 
matter will have to wait for next year, 

Mr, President, I yield thé floor. — 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr, President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished senior 
Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Colorado. I want 
first to express my admiration for the 
way he has brought this:matter of justice 
in pay, to those in the Armed Forces back 
to the consideration of Senators at-a yery 
timely moment in our consideration of 
this measure, and in a way that I believe 
is destined, today, to bring about a differ- 
ent decision on this matter. 

I believe that, totally apart.from con- 
siderations of a volunteer: army’ versus 
the draft, we must address ourselves to 
the, problem sof paying people in the 
Armed Forces, particularly in the lower 
grades,.a living wage. It seems to me ut- 
terly disgraceful that we have at the 
present-time people in the Armed Forces, 
some of them volunteers and some of 
them draftees, who are on welfare, whose 
families are subsisting on food stamps, 
and who-are not only making the great 
sacrifice of. serving their, country in the 
Armed Forces, but are making the in- 
credible sacrifice of having their families 
below the poverty level by the measure- 
ment of the present administration. 

Just in summary, in regard to the Ai- 
lott amendment, its cost is somewhat less 
than that of the amendment that’ was 
considered the other day, which had been 
offered by the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
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HuGHES), I believe the pay is distributed 
more equitably under this approach. 

In the pending amendment, 75 percent 
of the money goes to those with under 2 
years of service, 25 percent to those with 
over 2 years. The “over 2” money is 
merely designated to insure a'standatd 4- 
percent intergrade differential, while the 
House bill was designed to give larger in- 
creases to all grades. 

This measure, as I think all Senators 
know, is basically designed to carry out 
the recommendations of the Gates study. 
It thus’ concentrates on the areas of 
greatest need. Increases in the Gates 
proposal go only through E-6—there are 
nine enlisted bay grades, as I think all 
Senators know—and through O-3. By 
placing‘all thé money in the lower grades, 
the Gates'bill merely straightens out the 
pay line which has been distorted by re- 
cent across-the-board pay increases. 

Reservists would earn, om a weekend 
drill, $40.20 under Gates, $26.92 under the 
Senate bill, and $17.92 under current law. 

Overall; the military force has received 
a cumulative pay hike of 154.3 percent 
since 1952, while the junior enlisted men 
have received only 86 percent, including 
the raise effective January 1, 1971. 

The spread in monthly basic“pay be- 
tween the recruit’s mere $134.40, the su- 
pergrader’s roughly $750 to $975, the 
colonél’s $1,800; and the four-star gen- 
eral’s nearly $3,000 is entirely out of line. 

Under present’ pay scales, the average 
recruit earns only $2,750 a year—includ- 
ing basic pay, allowances for quarters and 
subsistence, and the tax advantage. This 
is'clearly inadequate: the Federal mini- 
mum wage annualizes to $3,300; an aver- 
age Job Corps graduate earns $3,900 a 
year, the family assistance plan—as re- 
ported by House Ways and Means with 
the administration’s approval—provides 
benefits to the-working- poor with up të 
$4,140 income fora family of four, arid 
the beginning? wage for’ most- unskilled 
blue-collar work is $6,000. 

Why on-earth do we suggest that those 
servirig’ their couritry, in the uniform 
of their’country, are not entitled to some- 
thing analogous to that? There is no 
reason why we should permit such*pay 
discrepancies for work done in the civil- 
ian sector as against the very same work 
done by those in uniform. Why, for ex- 
ample, should we pay a military radio 
operator $1,000 less than»he would re- 
ceive if he avoided military service and 
was in civil service? 

As Assistant Secretary of Defense Ro- 
ger T. Kelley declared in testimony be- 
fore the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee some time back: 

It is unfair to use the power of the draft 
to enforce inordinately low pay levels. 


Adoption of the Gates Commission pay 
scales give us the unique opportunity to 
end the use of the draft to depress the 
pay of our servicemen. The legislative 
history of military pay increases reveals 
that our current structure relies heavily 
on the power to compel young men to en- 
ter the military regardless of the wage 
level. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Norman 
S. Paul admitted in 1963 that low wages 
led to high turnover and poor morale in 
the armed services, saying: 
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Undoubtedly, if you significantly increased 
the pay of these people, more of them would 
stay in and there would be less eriping and 
less people leaving’ the service. 


As we all know, turnover which is ex- 
cessive increases. the. cost of maintain- 
ing the level of manpower deemed neces- 
sary. If we ean get a more stable time 
of service from those inthe Armed Forces 
by better pay and by :better conditions 
in other ways, then. it is obviously to the 
benefit of vall concerned, the taxpayers 
and. those serving in the Armed. Forces 
as well as those subject to the draft. 

Estimates of-servicemen who presently 
qualify for welfare range from 10,000 to 
43,000. The welfare problem is serious 
because 330,000, 23 percent, men in their 
first term of service are married, yet the 
compensation system is designed primar- 
ily for singie men. 

We should take account of the;need of 
those .who are married and serving in 
«the Armed Forces, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT,. Mr. President, I think 
ihe distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia for his very cogent remarks. L.now 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr, STEVENS). 

Mr. STEVENS, My, President, I have 
joined the Senator from Colorado as a 
cosponsor of this, amendment,.I. have 
great respect for the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, who has been 
leading the fight to defend ,the bill re- 
ported by.the committee, but I- believe 
that)we have to,face the-situation that 
we have-today. It is simply. that due.to 
the continuation of, the draft over such 
@ long period of time—a peacetime draft, 
incidentally, which I violently oppose— 
we have a Defense Establishment which 
is underpaid. We have to face the: sit- 
uation that we are in today, which is 
that until we can establish incentives for 
these young people, those: who want to 
enter the military service and those who 
are there now who would stay a little 
longer, which really make the military 
service & viable alternative career, these 
people will, as the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has stated, continue to leave our 
defense forces with a very high rate of 
turnover at the lower grades of the mili- 
tary service; 

Iam one of those who support estab- 
lishment of an all-volunteer military 
force, but, I believe the conversion.must 
be systematically paced to ensure preser- 
vation of our national security. Whether 
or not a U.S. soldier, sailor, or marine 
is a. volunteer, he is the most well 
trained, best equipped, most technically 
competent soldier, sailor, or marine in 
the history of our armed services, Be- 
cause he does not receive pay comparable 
to that of his fellow Americans in civilian 
life, he inevitably considers becoming a 
civilian himself, In too many cases, the 
decision is that he owes it to himself and 
to his family to seek a better way of life 
than he now can afford. 

A professional military man will with- 
stand the degredations so repeatedly 
heaped upon him these days by lesser 
Americans. But, his self respect will not 
survive a forced surrender of his family 
to poverty. 

Nor can the Nation afford a techno- 
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logically sophisticated ymilitary manned 
by transitory personnel anxious only. to 
serve their time before. handing over 


-their duties to néwerecruits or con- 
‘seriptees, who, in turn, start checking 


the days off the calendar. In the interest 
of national survival, it is fortunate that 
this. element of the system has not_be- 
come its downfall. The dedication of lit- 
erally millionsof American ‘servicemen 
and women over the years has guaran- 
teed our security to the point we take 
it for granted. We cannot forever expect 
to enjoy this luxury at the expense’ of 
others. 

Passage of the: Allott amendment will 
hasten the day of economic justice for 
our military, partiedlarly those in the 
lowest paidentry ranks: It will be a dem- 
onstration»of faith to. those now inthe 
militaty owho ate considering leaving; 
and to those civilians weighing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a ee 
career. 

The real justification, I think, for eN 
the Senator from Colorado is trying’to 
do is that- hisamendment makes the 
Gates report meaningful and makes this 
bill one that. will respond to the néed to 
insure that our military people, in the 
lower grades in particular, will see the 
advantage of remaining as a part of our 
national defense forces. 

I supported the Hughes amendment, 
and I am sorry thatit was not adopted. 
adoption of the Allott»amendment, I 
feel, will hasten the day of economic jus- 
tice forour military people, particularly 
those in the lowest paid entry ranks: 

The other evening, I witnessed the late 
news, when one of the major networks 
interviewed a young military man and his 
wife. He’ was) a volunteer, serving his 
country, getting training. He will remain 
trained, evén if he decides to leave the 
military service and reenter civilian: life. 
He will be part of the Reserve forces’ of 
this country. Yet, during the time he is 
in service, he is using food stamps, They 
are in a situation, as“described by his 
wife, in which they are on a very basic 
Standard of living—very substandard 
conditions, actually—with two small 
children, while he is attending this very 
technical school in the Army. 

I thought it Was ‘a very good coverage 
by the national network of the problem 
we are faced with here today—that is, 
that young people who are in the service 
today are not paid enough money even 
to maintain themselves at the poverty 
level. 

Even though we must continue the 
draft in. order to bring into being the 
incentives for the volunteer service, I do 
not know why we would even question 
the necessity to raise the pay schedules 
as suggested by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

I think it is. essential to the survival 
of our defense system that our military 
people must be compensated ai a rate 
that is. comparable to what they would 
receive if they were in similar training 
in civilian: life. 

I am one who_believes that: the sooner 
we can end the draft,:the better off this 
country will be: But we cannot end the 
draft unlessiwe can have a viable system 
that provides the income of these young 
people need to subsist. 
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I‘have heard the statements of the 
Senator from»*Mississippi. I cannot agree 
with them: 

I hope very much that the amendment 
of. the Senator»from Colorado will be 
adopted and that we. can put into effect 
the: incentives, to keep our people in the 
lower grades in the military service. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank. the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, I-yield 5 minutes -to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr: PERCY. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. President, before beginning, my 
comments, Isshould like to ask aques- 
tion of: the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado. Has the «distinguished. econ- 


“omist/ofthe University of Chicago, Mr. 


Milton Friedman, indicated his suppert 
forthe Allott amendment? -a 

Mr. ALLOTT. I must say to the Sen- 
ator that:Mr. Friedman has. As the Sen- 
ator knows, Mr. Friedman was a member 
of’ the .Gates Commission, and this 
amendment isereallyea part of his work. 

Mr. PERCY. I am pleased to hear that 
he! ‘has specifically endorsed the Allott 
amendment. 

I have had a long; relationship with 
Dr. Milton Friedman, one of the most 
eminent,economists in this country, I re- 
cently received. a very fine letter from 
him on, the-general subject.of discrimi- 
natory pay in the military services and 
the volunteer. army, which he fully sup- 
ports,'and I am delighted to learn that 
he has specifically, endorsed the Allott 
amendment; and Iam proud, indeed, to 
be a cosponsor,of that amendment. 

I wish to: commend the, distinguished 
Senator from Colorado, a member of the 
Appropriations .Committee—a. powerful 
member of that committee—an intel- 
ligent, enlightened conservative, for the 
incisiveness and logical manner in which 
he is, attempting to remedy one of the 
most. blatant inequities connected with 
military service. I am pleased to support 
his undertaking. 

I think it is very interesting that 
liberals, progressives, and conserva- 
tives—all types of ideological hbeliefs— 
have supported this amendment. I hope 
it will have the full support of the Senate: 

The, extensive debate in this Cham- 
ber and the other Chamber has provided 
us with more than enough information 
to confirm the stark realities of inade- 
quate military pay, especially for GI’s.in 
their first term of duty. Our treatment 
of these men, who. have been required 
to put their lives on the line for this 
country, has been nothing less than 
shameful. How can we possibly justify a 
system wherein the first-term enlistee is 
forced to bear the burden of 60 percent 
of the cost-of his service? How can we 
justify a system which, under the terms 
of the family assistance program report- 
ed last year by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, would place well over 
a thousand military families on welfare? 

How can we ignore the fact that pres- 
ent annual pay for a married recruit 
with two children is only $3,500, when 
the poverty line has been determined to 
be in excess of.$3,900?-It-is:no wonder 
that, 134,000 first-termers hold second 
jobs in an attemptjust to get by. By what 
possible. reasoning do. we explain the 
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necessity of food stamps for servicemen, 
not to mention the new almost routine 
negotiation of these stamps as currency 
at military commissaries, making them 
an accepted fact of life? Mr. President, 
these statistics and reports are not only 
impossible to justify, they are indicative 
of a situation we need no longer tolerate. 

I indicated my opposition to an earlier 
amendment offered to this bill to increase 
military pay. I certainly intended no 
slight to its sponsor, my distinguished 
and able colleague, the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HucHes). His amendment was 
well conceived and certainly a step in 
the right direction. However, my primary 
concern in this regard has been and con- 
tinues to be the gross inequities we have 
imposed on the first-term recruits. The 
amendment we debate at this time is 
directed exclusively toward increasing 
basic pay and thus attacks the area 
where the most conspicuous inadequacies 
exist. 

Having cosponsored legislation, in this 
Congress as well as in the 91st, to imple- 
ment an all-volunteer Army, which con- 
tained similar pay increase proposals, I 
find this amendment consistent with that 
interest and that position. 

First, these pay increases will provide 
a good test for the incentive principle. If 
we are to have an all-volunteer force, it 
must be competitive with other profes- 
sions. Adequate pay is a visible, concrete 
enticement. It will indicate to us in a 
measureable way whether on this basis 
we can or cannot entice people to serve 
in an all-volunteer force and the extent 
to which we must find other incentives. 

There is no better pay incentive than 
to simply say that this system will ade- 
quately pay men for what they are doing. 
We found that the pay of schoolteachers 
was grossly inadequate. We were expect- 
ing schoolteachers, in their loyalty to 
their country and the young people of 
this country, to deprive their own chil- 
dren of the necessities of life, in order 
that they could help benefit other chil- 
dren. We raised the pay of schoolteach- 
ers, we provided the incentives, and we 
have today, as the Senator from Colo- 
rado knows, a surplus of schoolteachers, 
for the simple reason that we said it was 
a matter of high priority. Let us place 
the same priority on finding a way to en- 
courage a volunteer army and bring into 
that army people who can be adequately 
compensated. 

Second, the best studies and recom- 
mendations we have in support of an all- 
volunteer army—most important of 
which in my view is the Gates Commis- 
sion report—incorporate the pay raises 
as essential prerequisites. The Gates 
Commission, as many Senators know, 
suggests that increases are best’ placed 
in the basic pay categories. The Allott 
amendment, it seems to me, comes closer 
to fulfilling the recommendations of the 
Gates Commission than any other pro- 
posal offered to this body. So if anyone 
wants to support what the study com- 
mission ‘has indicated is the right pro- 
gram, then the Allott amendment is the 
right one to support.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate very much 
what the Senator has to say. It is true. 
I do not see how we can, as å country, 
ask people to serve in the military serv- 
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ice at poverty wages. But that is what 
we are doing. Of course, the’ main dif- 
ference, as the Senator has pointed out, 
between this and the previous amend- 
ment on pay, is in the lower ranks. That 
is the virtue of the pending amendment. 
That is where we need to do most of 
the work. I want to thank my good friend 
from Illinois for his wonderful remarks 
here and his cogent arguments. I would 
also be remiss if I did not include in that 
statement—because I was interrupted 
before—the very great remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska who 
spoke so ably and forcibly on behalf of 
the pending amendment a few minutes 
ago. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my colleague. 

Now, Mr. President, I need not detail 
the precise financial impact of this 
amendment since it has already been 
thoroughly discussed. But I do want my 
colleagues to know that the fiscal impact 
is a matter I have considered in detail 
on this and the other related amend- 
ments. 

To implement the provisions of this 
amendment the cost will be approximate- 
ly $2.667 billion. The committee recom- 
mends $908 million in basic pay increases, 
approximately $1.756 billion less. But the 
committee and the administration do 
not oppose the $1.756-billion increase, as 
I understand it; rather, they choose to 
string out the increase over 2 years. 
Thus, while the administration may sug- 
gest that it lacks the money this year 
according to the structure of the present 
budget—a situation, incidentally, which 
Congress can ce provide for in 
several different ways if it chooses to 
authorize the higher level—it does not 
appear to have substantive opposition to 
the pay increases themselves. 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Packard, reflected this view back in 
March when he said in response to a 
question concerning the prospects of 
combining the 2-year pay increase into 
a l-year proposal similar to the one 
before us now: 

If the Congress wants to move faster and 
will give us the money to move faster, I 
would see nothing wrong with this. I think 
in equity it would be a good thing. These 
fellows are not getting paid what they ought 
to be paid. 


Mr. President, I should indicate in 
closing my great disappointment that the 
Senate, in its wisdom; saw fit to reject the 
l-year extension of the draft as pro- 
posed by my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. SCHWEIKER. However, 
that defeat, if anything, makes even more 
imperative the passage of these pay in- 
creases. They stand to be the best—per- 
haps, the only—test of the viability of 
the volunteer army concept. They are 
fiscally feasible. They are supported by 
the best, independent studies available 
to the Congress. And, most importantly, 
they reflect the equitable imperatives of 
a situation where men are drafted or en- 
listed into service; are required to give at 
least their valuable time and too often, 
their very lives; are expected to perform 
their duties with loyalty and diligence; 
and are relied upon, in the final analysis, 
to defend this Nation from every con- 
ceivable military threat. 

Mr, President, I cannot conceive of 
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anything more inexcusable than our fail- 
ure to provide these men and women with 
adequate compensation. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). Twenty-one minutes remain to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. I 
yield myself 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senators from Illinois and 
Alaska -will remain in the Chamber for 
a moment, could I ask the Senator from 
Illinois, does he have in mind a figure 
that he could give, as to what he thinks 
the annual cost of a volunteer army 
would be? 

Mr. PERCY. Considerably higher than 
the present cost figure. We have to look 
at the cost of taking a young man in pri- 
vate life who can earn $8,000, $10,000 or 
$12,000 and pay income tax, or taking 
that same young man and giving him 
$100 a month and putting him into a 
grade of work which is substantially 
lower than the grade of work he is quali- 
fied to handle. The cost of putting 1 mil- 
lion men under forced requirements into 
the armed services is a very, very high 
figure, indeed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Secretary of the Army 
Resor, who has just announced his re- 
tirement, has estimated that the cost 
per year—and I think this is a valid esti- 
mate—is in the neighborhood of what 
I have heard from him before at his 
press conference, $7.5 billion per year, 
once this thing is in motion. 

Mr. PERCY. At what level, may I ask, 
is that figure based on? What size Army, 
Navy, and Air Force? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not know just what 
size it would be. I imagine it is based 
on approximately the size we have now. 
Anyway, that is an eye opener. I am 
standing on that as chairman of the 
committee. 

Now, Mr. President, let me say with 
emphasis that I think the facts here have 
gotten confused. All these stories about 
poverty are being published in the press 
and they are not accurate. They are not 
based on fact, but there is no chance to 
refute them. We have no one to talk to 
in this Chamber during this debate ex- 
cept the Chair and it goes on and on and 
a Senator carries these figures in his 
mind. 

Let me point out that under the com- 
mittee bill, a new recruit will earn in 
regular military compensation $3,979. 
After basic training, he will earn $4,244. 
Typically, he would be promoted twice 
before he had been in the military a year 
and 3 months. Thus, within that time, 
while still in his first 2 years, he would be 
earning $5,851. 

That is not poverty stuff, as I shall 
illustrate. 

On the outside, in civilian life, in 1968, 
an average young man 18 to 19 years old 
earned $3,200. The average working man 
20 to 21 years old earned about $5,000. 
Those figures have probably increased by 
several hundred dollars since 1968, but 
even if they have increased 15 or 20 per- 
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cent in 2 years, the point still remains 
that under the Armed Services Commit- 
tee bill as presented, a young man in the 
Army will earn as much or more than 
he could in civilian life. 

These stories about poverty just do 
not hold up. We have made an effort 
to find out how many families there were, 
even at their worst. Two measurements 
were recognized, one under the Presi- 
dent’s family assistance plan, and the 
other under the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. I have all the figures here. 

Under the most liberal President’s 
family assistance plan, 778 military fam- 
ilies will fall below the poverty line. 

I wish to add that, under the existing 
pay rates, approximately 4,275 families 
as compared to the 778 would remain 
below the poverty level. 

I have said before that some increase 
has been overdue in the lower brackets, 
but there was an increase on January 1, 
1971, and another increase on January 1, 
1972, by operation of law. The commit- 
tee has $1 billion extra in here and most 
of it goes to these men. When those are 
added in—it may not be above the pov- 
erty level in Alaska where prices are 
unusually high—it will be above the 
level here with these slight exceptions. 

But this trumping up of stories about 
poverty and disgrace, and all the things 
that go with charges like that, do not pan 
ou when the facts are actually exam- 

ed. 

The military compensation I have re- 
ferred to does not include medical and 
other benefits. 

May I point out that I have the figures 
here which have been verified after care- 
ful analysis as to the Hughes amend- 
ment and the Allott amendment—and 
making allowances for the $40-million 
enlistment bonus im the Hughes amend- 
ment—this amendment today is $39 mil- 
lion above the Hughes amendment that 
was rejected last week. 

The Senator from California had his 
figures mixed up. I state those things as 
facts. We can go along here and talk 
about poverty, and about an amendment 
here and an amendment there, and the 
disgrace, and the condition of a few fam- 
ilies, but we are going over this budget 
now by $1.8 billion or more. It is going 
to jeopardize the whole military pro- 
gram. 

I have not committed myself to next 
year’s figures, but I am going to consider 
something. But we are going to pay here 
in blood for a reckless thing—and I think 
it is a reckless thing—if we pass the 
pending amendment. 

There is another group which would 
vote for the amendment, but wants to 
decrease the total military cost by $8 bil- 
lion. We just cannot travel in two direc- 
tions at the same time, gentlemen. This is 
a serious matter. Each Senator controls 
his vote and, of course, I respect their 
votes. But let us stick to the facts here 
as we find them by these very serious 
calculations. 

We ought not to count so hard, in my 
humble opinion, on this so-called pover- 
ty level, all these disgraceful things that 
have been done. A few men who had sey- 
eral children were brought into the sery- 
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ice, and the pay was not enough, and 
so forth. However, that has been rem- 
edied now, or will by this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute so that I 
might reply to the Senator? I believe the 
Senator asked a good question. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to quote from the Gates Commission 
report that the costs for a fully volun- 
tary force are and should be on a con- 
tinuing basis, $1.5 billion for a 2 million 
man force; $2.1 billion for a 2.5 million 
man force; and $4.6 billion for a 3 million 
man force. 

As I understand the Nixon proposal 
it is to cut the size of the force, That is 
good. I fully realize that we have to pro- 
vide for the military. I say tnat we 
should pass a tax on leaded gasoline. 
That would involve $1.3 billion. We have 
saved $1 billion on the SST. 

Mr. STENNIS. Would the Senator put 
in his tax bill today? 

Mr. PERCY. I would do so, absolute- 
ly. I support it fully. I think it is in the 
national interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would cut 
the appropriations we are paying for sur- 
plus products. I think there are lower 
priorities that ought to be slashed out 
of the budget. The money ought to come 
in this manner. 

Does the distinguished Senator dis- 
agree with the statement by Under Sec- 
retary of Defense Packard when he said, 
“If Congress wants to move faster and 
would give us the money to move faster, 
I see nothing wrong with this, I think 
it is a good thing. These GI's are not 
being paid what they ought to be paid.” 

Mr. STENNIS. They have looked at the 
figures and they take a statement that 
has been totally rejected by the Presi- 
dent, by the Secretary of Defense, and 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. PERCY. This was in March. 

Mr. STENNIS. They are totally op- 
posed to the amendment. I have been 
through all this. This whole thing is 
wrapped up in an experiment with the 
volunteer army that I have already ex- 
pressed myself on. 

It is just a dream that someone had. 

Mr. PERCY. We have had this dream 
for many years in this country. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Mississippi knows, I have 
great respect for his leadership. How- 
ever, we hear about a reordering of 
priorities. 

I think our priorities should include 
a strong Defense Establishment. To have 
that we must have a strong incentive for 
the men to stay in the Armed Forces. 

The Senator from Mississippi men- 
tioned some young men out of high 
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school. The young men in the service 
that I meet in my State have 3 and 4 
years of college. Many are married and 
have a baby or two. They cannot live on 
this amount of money contained in the 
bill in my State, on that pay scale. 

Mr. STENNIS. Not in Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. I would follow the Sen- 
ator with respect to most items pertain- 
ing to Defense Establishment, but we 
have to have comparability to the civilian 
sector in military rates of pay. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will 
support the Senator in extra appropria- 
tions to cover the high economy in the 
Senator’s State. It is not his fault, nor 
is it their fault. 

Mr. STEVENS. I realize that. We are 
very grateful to the Senator for his sup- 


port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I want 
the Senator to understand why we feel 
that if we are going to have a profession- 
al Defense Establishment, a basic area 
we must concentrate on is in the lower 
grades so that we will be able to get men 
to continue to serve. That is why I sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Montana. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GaMBRELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the able Senator from 
Mississippi, I yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the very distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) is 
absent from the Senate on official busi- 
ness. He is a Senate observer at a con- 
ference of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development in Paris. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that a leave of absence be accorded to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Connecticut beginning with yesterday, 
June 7, 1971, and extending through 
Wednesday, June 16, 1971; and that the 
permanent Recorp with respect to the 
votes of yesterday show that he was ab- 
sent on official business during those two 
votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R, 4724) to au- 
thorize appropriations for certain mari- 
time programs of the Department of 
Commerce; asked a conference with the 
Senate ‘on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon,.and.that Mr. GAR- 
martz, Mr, DOWNING, MrS. SULLIVAN, Mr. 
Petty, and Mr. MAILLIARD. were appointed 
managers. on the part of the House at 
the conference. , 

The message also announced, that the 

„House had passed the following bills, in 

which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 
H.R. 803s An pact to amend title. 10 of 
the United States. Code to provide # more 
equitable standard for awarding the gold 
star lapel button; 

H.R, 116%, ‘An act to amend section 402 
of the Agritultural Frade Development and 
Assistance Act of.1954, as amended, in order 
to remove certain restrictions, against: Qo- 
mestic wine under title I.of Buch Actii | 

H.R. 6217, An act to, amend the peanut 
marketing quata provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938; 

H.R. 7950. An act to repeal sections 3692, 
6023, 6025, and 8692 of title 10, United States 
Code, with respect to pilot rating: require- 
ments for members ofthe Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Air Force; and to lnsert.a new 
section 2003 of the same,titie; 

H.R. 7960. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National Science 
Foundation, and for other-purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 169. A joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the accéptance, by the Joint Committee 
on theLibrary on behalf of the Congress, 
fram the U.S: Capitol Historical Society, of 
preliminary design sketches and funds for 
murals in the east corridor, first floor, in the 


House wing of the Capitol, and for other pur- + 


poses. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 6359) to amend the 
Water Resources Planning Act to au- 
thorize increased appropriations. = 

The enrolled bill was signed by the Act- 
ing President pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN) 
today. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following, bills were severally read 
twice by their.titles and, referred, as 
indicated: 


H.R, 803. Am act to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide a more equita- 
ble standard for awarding the gold star lapel 
button; and 

H.R. 7950. An act to repeal sections 3692, 
6023, 6025; and 8692 of title 10, United States 
Code, with respect to pilot rating require- 
ments for members of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Air Force; and to insert a 
new, section 2003 of. the same title; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 1161, An act to amend section 402 of 
the Agricultural Tradé Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended, in order to 
remove certain restrictions against domestic 
wine under title I of such act; and 

H.R. 6217. An act» to amend the peanut 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
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tural Adjustment Act of 1938; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

H.R. 7960. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

HIJ. Res, 169. A joint resolution authoriz- 
ing ‘the acceptance, by the Joint Committee 
on thel Library on behalf of the Congress, 
from the: U.S, Capitol Historical Society, of 
preliminary, design sketches and, funds for 
murals in the east corridor, first floor, in the 
House wing of the Capitol, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mri BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of à quorum, 
and I ask that the time be equally divided 
between both ‘sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection; it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unaninious ‘consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of ‘the bill (HR. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967* to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths for 
fiscal year 1972; and-for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr: President, ‘at 
this time I yield to the distinguished 
deptity majority leader for the’ purpose 
of proposing a Unanimous-consent re- 
quest which T'think he, his counterpart 
on the Republican side, the'Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Grave.), the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), and others have 
worked: out—I hope. 

'The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have quiet and I ask that attachés please 
be seated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been authorized by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to propose 
the following unanimous-consent -re- 
quest, after having discussed it with 
various and sundry Senators who are 
directly involved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that. on Thursday, June 10, when 
the unfinished business is laid before 
the Senate, the Chair.Jay before the 
Senate amendment No. 143 by the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. MCGOVERN), 
on behalf of himself and the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) and several 
other Senators; that during the further 
consideration of that amendment the 
time be limited and controlled, and that 
the time on the-amendment be equally 
divided between the distinguished mover 
of the amendment and the distinguished 
manager of the bill; and that a vote 
occur on amendment No. 143 at not later 
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than 5 o'clock p.m. on Wednesday, June 
lo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without. objection, it. is so 
ordered—— 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, there is 
objection. Reserving the right to. ob- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator, from Alaska. 

Mr; GRAVEL.-Mr. President, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. There 
being no-objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Now, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous eonsent that 
it be further provided that time on any 
amendment to amendment No. 143- by 
Mr..MeGovern be. limited,..that it. be 
divided and controlled, divided between 
the. .mover, of such amendment, which 
would be in the second degree, and the 
distinguished author of the amendment 
in the first degree; Mr. MCGOVERN.: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is ‘there 
objection?,.Without objection; it is so 
ordered. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator repeat that unanimous-con- 
sent request about the controlled time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. I will 
not repeat the consent request unless the 
Senator wishes it—— 

Mr. STENNIS; No; the facts. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The facts 
are that time on any amendment offered 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) will 
be equally divided between the mover of 
the amendment in the second dégree’and 
the mover of the amendment in the first 
degree (Mr. McGovern). 

» Mr. STENNIS. If I may observe this, it 
is customary for the manager of the bill 
to.be in on this, to a degree, and I would 
expect’ some consideration at that time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I would like to express the 
same;thought. It is the general under- 
standing that opportunity of the man- 
ager ofethe bill be preserved so that, nôt- 
withstanding unanimous-consent agree- 
ments, time may be yielded from’ either 
side to permit the manager of the bill to 
make suitable comment. Would that be 
sufficient? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think it is understood 
on that basis. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident; I ask unanimous consent, further, 
that Senators in control of the time on 
the basic:amendment (No. 143) by Mr. 
McGovern may be authorized to yield 
from the time under their control to any 
Senator on any amendment to` the 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? If not, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask further unanimous consent 
that no amendment not germane to the 
amendment (No. 143) be received. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr.’Prés- 
ident, it is the understanding of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GraveL)—and it was only through this 
understanding that he did not interpose 
an objection to these various requests— 
that the leadership would proceed on 
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the basis that-a motion to invoke cloture 
6n the bill and all amiendments thereto 
would not be offered, insofar as the lead- 
ership would Have any control, until, and 
‘not before, Monday, June 21. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall: not ob- 
ject—but I do this simply 

Mr: BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this’ is not a request; this is merely 
an expression of an understanding. 

Mr, SCOTT. If the Senator will yield, 
then. 

Mr: BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT: I would like 'to say the 
leadership on this side share the same 
understanding, and the Senator has said 
not. before Monday. 

Mr. BYRD..of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr, SCOTT. Therefore, such: motion 
could be: offered on Monday or there- 
after. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No; the 
understanding is that, it wills not be 
offered before Monday, June. 21, but I 
want to make explicit the further under- 
standing that-it will not be offered sub- 
sequent to that Monday; ‘that there will 
be a cloture motion offered on Monday, 
June 21: but certainly so far as the lead- 
ership is concerned—and I am author- 
ized to say. this by the, majority leader 
and-after conferring with other Sena- 
tors, including the minority leader and 
assistant minority leader—it is the un- 
derstanding ofthe leadership that there 
will be no. cloture motion offered before 
June 21, but certainly we would expect 
such a motion to be offered on that date. 

Mr: GRAVEL: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. T yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. And that is, as I under- 
stand it, our. understanding; that is, 
that in order to accommodate the body 
on all sides of this issue. the cloture 
motion in hand would be filed on June 
21, whith would bring a vote inthe 
afternoon, at 1 or 2 o'clock, on the. 23d 
of June; and I think that would accom- 
modate all parties between now and that 
date. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
correct, and I thank the able Senator. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield tome for a moment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am advised by the 
desk that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, so far as it applies to amendments 
to the amendment, contains no time 
limitation. It was understood, I believe, 
that a time limit of 1 hour would apply 
to each such amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thought 
I said 1 hour. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Either it was an over- 
sight, or the words of the able majority 
whip were not heard at the desk. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If it was 
an oversight, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time be limited to 1 hour on 
any amendment to the amendment in 
the first degree, amendment No. 143, to 
be equally divided between the mover of 
such amendment. in the second degree 
and the mover of the amendment in the 
first degree. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection to that request? If not, it is so 
ordered. 
The  unanimous-consent agreement 


sreads as follows: 


Ordered: further, That the Senate proceed 
to vote not later than 5:00 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, June 16, 1971,,cn amendment No, 143 
by the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern) and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Hatfield) and several others, with the 
time for debate thereon beginning on Thurs- 
day; June 10, 1971, when the unfinished 
business ‘is laid before the Senate until the 
time for the yote, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of the amendment 
and the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Stennis). 

Provided further, “That amendments to 
amendment No. 143 be in order and that the 
time on any such amendment be limited to 1 
hour to be equally divided and controlled: by 
the mover of the amendment and the Sen- 
ater from South Dakota (Mr, McGovern) to 
come out of the time allotted to amendment 
No. 143, and that the Senators in contro! of 
the time for debate on amendment No:143 
may allot additional time from under their 
contro] on any such amendment, 

Provitied further, That amendments not 
germane to amendment No, 143 shall not be 
received. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I direct 
my thought’ now to the leadership of 
both sides. It is understood now that the 
leadership is going to press in every way 
possible for the consideration of these 
amendments or any that may be filed 
hereafter. That is necessary in the way 
I understood the arrangement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, that is certainly the 
intention of the leadership, because, 
when we get through with the considera- 
tion of the Allott amendment, the Eagle- 
ton amendment will be brought up,Fol- 
lowing that, we*will be approaching the 
time for consideration of the conference 
report. Then we will have some more de- 
bate on both tHe Gravel and Allott 
amendments, and there will be two roll- 
call votes. 

Then the distinguished, Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart) will lay down his 
amendment. That will take not to exceed 
2 hours. Following that, the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) will lay dowr. one of his amend- 
ments, which will take 3 hours. 

So we-are going to go as long and as 
hard as we can to fill up the void and 
take care of these amendments. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
Much progress has been made in this 
fieid, but I am referring to the days—and 
there are many days—between now and 
June 21. That will continue to be the 
pattern? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Absolutely. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on the 
matter of cloture, I understand it will 
not be filed until the 21st, but when 
that is done the rules of the Senate will 
regulate everything from then on, so 
they would control and we could not 
make any agreement on that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if which- 
ever Senator has the floor will yield to 
me, I would like to comment, in support 
of the majority leader, that I think we 
ought to stay as late as may ve necessary 
to get out our work that we can effec- 
tively dispose of, including amendments. 
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and.even though I have engagements in 
the evening, if we have to stay in the 


evening, we should stay. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr- President, the 
Senator has been cooperative in his role 
as;minority leader. I want him to know 
how I appreciate it. 

NO SESSION ON SATURDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. ‘President; we 
indicated earlier that there would be a 
possibility of a Saturday session, In view 
of the agreement, there will be no Satur- 
day session; because the time has been 
allocated and no purpose would be gained 
in coming in’ on Saturday. 

Mr: SCOTT. ‘No, because of being 


‘under controlled time. 


~ Mr. MANSFIELD; But there -will be a 
session on Friday. There will be votes 
today. There will be votes tomorrow, and, 
if we can break in on Thursday and 


"Friday, there willbe ‘votes om those days 


for either amendments to the amend- 
ments or other amendments which may 
be brought*in. (So the Senate should be 
on notice to that effect: 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank’ the Senator. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would say, let peri- 
patetic-Senators be on notice. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President; if I may 
have the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi——_ 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Will the 
Senator permit the Senator from Missis- 
Sipp: to yield to mé first, very briefly? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I hope to have the floor 
myself, but I shall. be happy to’ yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
sorry. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be in order to order the 
yeas and nays at this time on Amend- 
ment No. 113. z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


“Senator will state it. 


Mr, STENNIS. Which amendment is 
that? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Eagleton amendment, 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Would 
the Senator from Colorado permit the 
Senator from Missouri-to be recognized, 
with the understanding that the Senator 
from Missouri will yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I just 
want the floor, if I can have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi. 
Technically, the floor has been under the 
control of the Senator from Mississippi 
and the Senator from Colorado since 
about a quarter after twelve, although 
neither one of us has had actual control 
of it. Two minutes was yielded to the 
majority leader for a quorum call, and 
other matters taken up. Just to clear up 
the situation, may I inquire what amount 
of time still remains on the Allott amend- 
ment from this morning’s session, to both 
sides? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, would the staff peopie take seats in 
the rear of the Chamber, please? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. From this 
morning’s time, all time is expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, that sim- 
ply cannot be. I still had-—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the distinguished Senator will 
yield to me, I say this most respectfully 
to the Senator. At 2 o’clock this after- 
noon, the conference report on the Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act 
will be laid before the Senate. There will 
be 2 hours of debate thereon, and a vote 
will occur on the conference report at 
4 o'clock. 

Following the vote on the conference 
report, the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado will again 
come before the Senate, there will be 20 
minutes of time to be equally divided 
between the mover of the amendment 
and the manager of the bill at that time, 
following which there will be a vote on 
the Allott amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
never had a harder time trying to be 
helpful to other people than I am hav- 
ing right now. 

As I figure the time, I figure that there 
are still several minutes remaining to 
each side of this morning’s time allot- 
ment on the debate. 

In the interests of harmony, I am 
willing to make this compromise: If I 
may be permitted to yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Kentucky, then I would 
propose that we just yield back, out of 
this morning's time, whatever remains of 
that time, and take the matter up this 
afternoon later. Is that agreeable to the 
Senator from Mississippi? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may I just say for the Recorp there 
is no time left out of the 3 hours. It was 
up at 12:30. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Well, the time was taken 
by other people, and it certainly was not 
yielded by me. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It had to 
be yielded by someone. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It was not yielded. It is 
not important, but I think if the Sena- 
tor will look at the Recorp, he will find 
that the Senator from Mississippi yielded 
2 minutes to the majority leader for a 
quorum call, and he never got the floor 
back after that. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Then the 
Record will show I yielded to myself on 
behalf of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Well, you are a very 
strong man. But if this is agreeable to 
the Senator from Mississippi, it is agree- 
able to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
willing to yield back the time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield 1 minute, then, 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cooper when he 
spoke on S. 2023 are printed in the REC- 
orp under “Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.”’) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ate is not under controlled time at this 
point. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) is about to 
call up his amendment, on which there 
has been an agreement to the effect that 
time on the amendment will be limited to 
1 hour, equally divided. The yeas and 
nays on the amendment already have 
been ordered. 

I ask unanimous consent that, when 
the Senator concludes his presentation 
of his amendment, whatever time re- 
mains from the hour be reserved; that 
the amendment be temporarily laid 
aside; that following the disposition of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Gravet)—which I 
believe is No. 122—later today, the Sen- 
ate then resume its consideration of the 
amendment to be called up by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON). Amendment No. 113; that at 
that time the remaining portion of the 
hour not used begin running, and that 
the vote occur at the conclusion of that 
time on amendment No. 113 by Mr. 
EAGLETON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Also, 
Mr. President, I ask that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks by the able Senator 
from Missouri, the Senate stand in recess, 
awaiting the call of the Chair, with the 
understanding that the recess not extend 
beyond 2 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 113 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 113 to H.R. 6531, 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 33, between lines 13 and 14, in- 
sert the following: 

(33) At the end of the Act add a new 
section as follows: 

“REGISTRATION FOR VOTING IN FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 

“Sec. 22. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section— 

“(1) At the time any person registers 
with the Selective Service System pursuant 
to section 3 of this Act he shall be informed 
of his right to be registered at the same 
time for voting in all Federal elections held 


in the State in which such person is being 
registered for purposes of this Act. Persons 
who elect to register for voting in Federal 
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elections under this section shall be so 
registered in accordance with such prooced- 
ures as may be prescribed by the President 
if such persons are otherwise qualified to 
register for voting in Federal elections in 
the State in which they are being registered 
for selective service purposes, 

“(2) Under such regulations as the Pres- 
ident may prescribe, the Director shall fur- 
nish to the appropriate election officials of 


tions held in such State. On and after the 
time such information has been so fur- 
nished to the appropriate election officials of 
any State in the case of any person, such 
persons shall be deemed to have met all the 
requirements for registration for voting in 
Federal elections held in such State. Any 
such registration for voting shall continue 
in effect for the same period of time it 
would have been in effect had such per- 
son registered under the applicable State 
law. 

“(3) Registration under this section of any 
person for voting in Federal elections held 
in any State shall constitute valid 
tion for voting in elections held in such 
State other than Federal elections whenever 
the laws of such State so provide, 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
be inapplicable with respect to persons reg- 
istering under section 3 of this Act in any 
State if the Governor of such State notifies 
the Director in writing within thirty days 
after the date of enactment of this section 
that such State does not desire to have the 
registration provision of this Act for voting 
in Federal elections apply in such State. 

“(c) The President is authorized to issue 
such regulations as he deems necessary to 

out the provisions of this section. 

“(d) As used in this section (1) the term 
‘State’ includes the District of Columbia and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and (2) 
the term ‘Federal election’ means any gen- 
eral, special, or primary election held solely 
or in part for the purpose of electing or se- 
lecting any candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, presidential elector, 
Member of the Senate, or Member or Dele- 
gate to the House of Representatives.” 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, in 
1970, Congress gave 18-year-olds the 
right to vote, recognizing the proposition 
that a man who was old enough to die 
for his country and to risk his life for 
his country should have a voice in his 
country’s government, a voice in deciding 
what men and women set the policy for 
the Government. 

As the Voting Rights Act Amend- 
ments of 1970 acknowledged, prohibit- 
ing 18-year-olds from voting was: 

Particularly unfair treatment of such citi- 
zens in view of the national defense re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon such citizens. 


That is a quotation from title II of 
section 301(A)(3) of the 1970 Voting 
Rights Act Amendments. 

Each year, some 2 million 18-year-olds 
register for the draft, a draft that could 
force them to engage in war. That these 
young Americans between the age of 18 
and 21 are qualified to die for their 
country in Vietnam is tragically attested 
to by the 21,257 young men between the 
ages of 18 and 21 who have died in Viet- 
nam combat since 1961. This age group 
accounts for approximately 47 percent of 
American servicemen who have died in 
battle in Vietnam. 

Currently, the Department of Defense, 
in accordance with the 1955 Federal 
Voting Assistance Act, is attempting to 
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assist young servicemen in- voting 
through Federal postcards. That system 
has not been quite successful in terms of 
participation, in many instances, because 
we have a diversity of registration re- 
quirements among the 50 States. 

This amendment to the pending bill 
would help 18-year-olds, in particular, 
work through the system, and would also 
help the smaller number of 18-year-olds 
who will eventually serve in the Armed 
Forces, to exercise their right to vote. 

The bill allows the registrant to reg- 
ister to vote in Federal elections at the 
same time that he registers for the draft, 
unless the Governor of a given State 
writes to the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice within 30 days of enactment, request- 
ing that his State not participate in the 
program. 

I wish to underscore that point, be- 
cause there might be some doubt about it. 

This amendment, as drafted, and if 
adopted, would give any State, through 
the exercise of the Governor’s option, 
the right not to participate in the process 
of permitting a draft registrant at the 
time of his 18th birthday to register 
simultaneously at the draft board for 
the draft and also to register to vote in 
Federal elections—and Federal only. 

If that were deemed to be an unsatis- 
factory way of operating in a given State, 
the Governor could say, “We do not want 
to participate in the program,” and that 
State would then obviously not partici- 
pate, under the language of this amend- 
ment. 

The amendment goes on to provide 
that this system can be used in a State 
election, if the State legislature of a given 
State, through affirmative action in that 
State, asks that the procedure be ap- 
plied—that is, seeks by affirmative legis- 
lative action at the State level, to come 
under it. Since the amendment provides 
for registration for Federal elections 
only, in my judgment, the procedures 
would be relatively easy. 

The draft registrant must be 18 years 
of age, as are registrants who vote in 
Federal elections required to be 18. Both 
registrations could be accomplished at 
the same time; at the same place—very 
convenient. 

A 30-day registration requirement for 
Federal elections could, likewise, be easily 
met. 

This, in essence, is a brief summary of 
what we attempt to accomplish in 
amendment No. 113—that is, to make it 
convenient and expeditious for one who 
is registering for the draft and, thus, 
comes under the purview of the draft, 
and all that that entails, likewise to exer- 
cise his franchise to vote in Federal elec- 
tions. 

Mr. Président, how much of my half 
hour remains to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). The Senator has 26 minutes 
remaining. 


RECESS 


Mr, EAGLETON. Mr. President, that 
concludes, for the moment, my brief 
introductory remarks with respect to 
amendment No. 113. 

Pursuant to the unanimous-consent 
agreement just made by the distinguished 
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Senator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD), 
I move that the Senate now stand in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair, 
for not later than 2 p.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 1:03 
p.m. the Senate took a recess subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 2 p.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. WEICKER). 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT  PROGRAM— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wetcker). Under the previous order, the 
Chair now lays before the Senate a report 
of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 575), to authorize funds to carry out 
the purposes of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965, as amended. 

(The conference report is printed in 
House proceedings of June 2, 1971, pp. 
17456-17459, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
conference report. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted and that the Senate will allow the 
following members of the staff of the 
Public Works Committee and a member 
of my staff, to remain in the Chamber 
during the consideration of this legisla- 
tion. 

They are: Barry M. Meyer, Phillip T. 
Cummings, David Sandoval, John Yogo, 
Bailey Guard, Judy Perente, Richard 
E, Herod, J. B: Huyett, Jr.. and Karl 
Braithwaite. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving the right to object—and 
I do not believe that I shall object—un- 
der the regulations, each committee hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the subject matter 
under discussion is allowed to have as 
many as four members of the commit- 
tee staff on the floor at any one time 
without unanimous-consent request. 

As I understand the Senator’s request, 
he would ask that eight members of the 
committee staff be allowed the privilege 
of the floor during debate on the con- 
ference reports and this is not in addi- 
tion to the four which would be auto- 
matically allowed. This is inclusive of the 
four, is that correct? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, today the Senate is con- 
sidering the conference report on S. 575. 
This legislation originated in the Senate 
and was introduced by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, Mr. RANDOLPH.: As introduced, 
S. 575 addressed itself only to extension 
of the Appalachian regional development 
program, the authority for which ex- 
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pires on June 30 of this year. An amend- 
ment was added-on the floor of the 
Senate also extending the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 
for 1 year. 

In the House of Representatives a new 
title was included in the bill reactivating 
the Public Works Acceleration Act of 
1962. It was the presence of this title that 
caused the greatest differences between 
Senate and House conferees. 

The Subcommittee on Economic De- 
velopment, which I chair, began an ex- 
tensive series of field hearings in Febru- 
uary. These hearings were conducted in 
seven States and Washington, D.C., to 
gather information on which to base a 
comprehensive new national economic 
development program. The subcommit- 
tee felt that previous responses to eco- 
nomic hardships and the existing mech- 
anisms to assist communities in improv- 
ing their economies were inadequate to 
cope with the demands of the 1970’s. A 
depressed national economy, widespread 
unemployment, joblessness among highly 
skilled technical workers, and a mobile 
population all dictated the development 
of new procedures to eliminate and pre- 
vent the recurrence of the situation we 
have today. 

These hearings took the subcommittee 
from North Carolina to Alaska in a 
period of 3 months. We received not only 
voluminous documentation supporting 
the need for new legislation, but also 
numerous indications of the form which 
this legislation should take. The subcom- 
mittee is now developing new proposals 
which I expect to come before the Senate 
for consideration during this session of 
the 92d Congress. 

It was in anticipation of this forth- 
coming legislation that the committee 
did not act on extension of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965 or a bill before it to reactivate 
the Public Works Acceleration Act. 
Recognizing, however, that authority for 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act also expires on June 30, 1971, 
an amendment extending this authority 
for 1 year was approved on the floor 
of the Senate—the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corron) . Since the Pub- 
lic Works Acceleration Act is not active 
at this time we felt that the problems it 
seeks to alleviate could be approached 
through the new legislation. 

Addition of title I, relative to the Pub- 
lic Works Acceleration Act, by the House 
of Representatives, was not an action 
contrary to the philosophies of the Sub- 
committee on Economic Development or 
the Committee on Public Works. 

After its enactment in 1962; the Public 
Works Acceleration Act proved to be a 
valuable tool in assisting communities 
with the building of needed public facili- 
ties and the provision of jobs for unem- 
ployed workers. 

The inclusion of title I of S.575 was 
approved by a large majority in the 
House of Representatives. It became a 
problem for the conference, however, be- 
cause of opposition by the administration 
and indications that title I would bring 
about a veto of the entire bill by the 
President. The Senate conferees believed 
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thatthe other provisions of S. 575 were 
so important that thiserisk should not; be 
taken, particularly since we were devel- 
oping a national program covering the 
same topics. It became apparent, though, 
that the Senate conferees would have to 
accept title I so that this legislation could 
be passed; The House conferees were in- 
sistent. 

As reported by, the conference, both 
titles I and I, the extension of the Public 
Works-and. Economic Development Act, 
provide important interim, assistance in 
meeting current unemployment .- prob- 
lems., While our. new program is being 
developed .and considered by the, Con- 
gress, title E authorizes $2 billion for the 
accelerated public works, program. Sev- 
eral. echanges;were made in the criteria 
allowing. communities. to participate in 
this program, As:reported by. the confer- 
ence,-eligible areas, includes those des- 
ignated by the Secretary of Commerce 
as ‘redevelopment, areas” or as “econom- 
ic development. centers’ as .provided for 
in the Public Works.and Economic. De- 

evelopment. Act of 1965. These. designa- 
tions. alone make more than 1,000 com- 
anunities eligible for participation.in the 
program. Also eligible are areas. desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Labor as being 
areas.of substantial unemployment for 6 
of the preceeding 12.months and those 
areas designated by the Secretary of 
Labor as having a high percentage of 
unemployed, Vietnam veterans. 

The. bill permits Federal participation 
of up-to. 80: percent of the cost of. public 
works projects or up-to 100 percent. if 
State or Jocal, governments, have, ex- 
hausted their taxing and borrowing.ca- 
pacity for these purposes. Title I also 
provides that new areas designated as 
eligible for participation in this program 
shalt remain eligible for at least 1 year. 

Title IL,of S. 575 extends the Public 
Works. and Economic Development Act 
of, 1965 for, 2 years as provided in the 
House bill. It, authorizes the expenditure 
of $550 million in each of the 1972 and 
1973 fiscal years. The. conference ap- 
proved provisions which should broaden 
the effectiveness of the Public Works and 
economic development program. Com- 
munities would become eligible if their 
median income levels are 40 percent of 
the national average, rather than 50 
percent as now provided. Communities 
may be désignated as redevelopment 
areas if they have large concentrations 
of low-income persons, are rural areas 
with substantial outmigration, have high 
unemployment rates or are faced with a 
sharp rise in unemployment because of 
the actions of an important source of 
employment. 

The regional development programs 
established under this act would be 
funded at a level of $305 million for the 
2-fiscal-year period and the Alaska Field 
Committee at $500,000 for the same span. 

The conference accepted most of the 
Senate provisions relating to the Appa- 
lachian regional development program. 
There was, in fact, little difference in the 
two bills on the provisions affecting Ap- 
paiachia. The nontransportation aspects 
of the Appalachian program wiil be con- 
tinued for 4 additional years and the 
highway and the highway program: for 5 
years. Additional authorizations of $576 
million for nontransportation activities 
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and $925 million for the highway pro- 
gram are provided. The only new: Ap- 
palachian activity authorized in this.leg- 
islation is a special airport. safety im- 
provement program for which $40 mil- 
lion is authorized, 

Continuation of the Appalachian de- 
velopment program- was approved by 

large majorities in both the Senate and 
House of Representatives. This. imdi- 
cates, I believe, that. the Congress be- 
lieves this unique program has not only 

“made significant progress in the past-6 
years- but is’ geared. to making even 
greater progress in the next’4’vears, I 
take the votes of my.colleagues as an af- 
firmation of the.validity of this approach 
to the special problems that beset Appa- 

+ lachia. I am.confident that they will-be 
given again today, 

Mr. President,.S. 575 represents a col- 
lection of legislative proposals designed 
to.attack a broad range of severe eco- 
nomic problems faced by our country 
today. Severe unemployment and reces- 
sion conditions: must not. be allowed to 
continue unchecked. It.is the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to act to alleviate 
the hardship of individual citizens and 
to buttress our’national economy so that 
it remains strong and competitive, not 
only within the boundaries of the United 
States but also on a global basis. 

The legislation contained in this con- 
ference report would move affirmatively 
in this direction, and T urge its accept- 
ance by the Senate. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, has 
time been allocated to the able chair- 
man of our Subcommittee on Economic 
Development? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, we 
have 2 hours under’ the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. ‘I hope that it will 
not be necessary to use all of ‘that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
as much time to the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) as he may re- 
quire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the able senior Senator from 
West Virginia yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 


WAIVER OF GERMANENESS RULE 
BY UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in view of the fact that all mat- 
ters are under agreements with reference 
to time until the disposition of amend- 
ment No. 113 by the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON), I ask unanimous 
consent that the Pastore rule concerning 
germaneness not become applicable un- 
til the final disposition of amendment 
No. 113 today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the*request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank my colleague for yielding. 
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APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


“The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the vill (S. 575) to 
authorize funds to carry out the purposes 
of the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1965; as amended. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Myr. President, the 
explanation of the provisions of the 
agreed conference report on the pend- 
ing bill focuses attention on several 
facets of the report which is the work 
of both the Senate and House conferees 
on S.-575. 

I feel it is important to say that there 
is. more involved in this bill than there 
was when I introduced S. 575, along with 
58 cosponsors, on February 3, 1971. Yet, 
as always in confererices, we consider 
carefully what we have done in the 
passage of an act in the Senate and 
what our counterparts in the House of 
Representatives have done on this im- 
portant matter. 

It is, in a sense, a broad ranging leg- 
islative package. It looks toward the al- 
ieviation of many of the economic short- 
comings and deprivations faced by the 
people of what is known as the Appala- 
chian. region, consisting. of 13 ‘States— 
all of West Virginia and parts of 12 oth- 
er States, across the mountains from 'a 
portion of New York down to Alabama 
and South Carolina in the South. 

Mr. President, I repeat that there were 
58.cosponsors of the measure that I had 
the responsibility of presenting to the 
Senate. We had intended at that time to 
deal only with the continuation and ex- 


-tension of the Appalachian regional de- 


yelopment program. 

I think the Senate has generally cast 
rolicall votes reflecting approval of the 
unique Federal-State partnership that 
has made real progress in the improve- 
ment of the lives of the people in this 
important area of the United States. 

Since that.date in February, S. 575 has 
had a healthy growth and now it con- 
tains provisions to cope with the eco- 
nomic hardships in all parts of the 
United States. 

As. has been indicated by the able 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Development, there have been im- 
portant developments. He has given con- 
siderable time to title I because it is 
necessary to discuss the reactivation of 
the; public works acceleration program 
which was new matter written into the 
House version of S. 575. 

The chairman of the Public Works 
Committee of the Senate, who now has 
the privilege and responsibility of dis- 
cussing this conference report, believes, 
as do Members of the Senate rather 
generally, that an accelerated public 
works program is a valuable and effec- 
tive way in which to help with the prob- 
lems of high unemployment. It was my 
responsibility in 1962 to offer an Ac- 
celerated Public Works Act in the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, so that the record may 
be complete, earlier this. year I.intro- 
duced S. 732 to reactivate the Accelerated 
Public Works Act to help attack unem- 
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ployment in the United States. There are 
30 cosponsors of that legislation, indicat- 
ing an intense “interest in ‘the Senate in 
this matter. 

Companion legislation was introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Rep- 
resentative Jonn J. McFatt, of Califor- 
nia, and other Members. They presented 
the legislation “which, in’ essence, was 
passed by the House as part of the Ap- 
palachian extension bill and incorpo- 
rated in the action of the Senate and 
House conferees. The Senator from’ New 
Mexico ` (Mri Montoya)! has correctly 
stated that it was the intention of the 
chairman. of the Committee on Public 
Works and the members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Econémiec: Development: to in- 
clude the provisions of S. 732 in the new 
economic development legislation being 
formulated by the:subcommittee: 

I felt that while the concept of accel- 
erated public works has been. proved 
valid in- combating: unemployment; cer- 
tain modifications might be necessary to 
make it more effective in terms of the 
complexities of the problems of 1971: 

I say very frankly that I was somes 
what concerned about the possibility of 
a presidential veto. because of the inclu- 
sion of accelerated public works in 8.575, 
which would wnnecessarily jeopardize 
other important programs. 

Of course, it is understandable that we 
do -not-went to jeopardize the extension 
of the Appalachian Act and the. other 
provisions which we-have dealt with on 
prior occasions and with which the Sen- 
ate is very, familiar. 

There. was a difference of opinion 
among Senate ¢onferees on how we 
should react to.the inclusion of title I by 
the House. I had to think yery carefully 
how .we should act. Each Senate con- 
feree is a man of mature judgment, re- 
gardless of whether he is a Democrat or 


Republican, The seven »Senators. wha, 


served were’ men who were considering 
these situations and in no wise in a par- 
tisan approach, 

Pi distinguished colleague, the Sena- 

r from Kentucky (Mr, Cooper) has 
make properly circulated a letter de- 
scribing the approach he favored. A sub- 
sequent letter,- signed by the Senator 
from New Mexico: (Mr. Montoya), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EaGLeton)., 
and myself explained the viewpoint of 
those of us who had agreed as a majority 
from the Senate to the provisions of ac- 
celerated publie works. 

Mr. President, the letter of the Senator 
from Kentucky quite properly, as I have 
said, raises important matters. The let- 
ter was circulated last week to all Mem- 
bers of this body. Yesterday, there was a 
further letter which went forward from 
the four Senators I have mentioned ex- 
pressing our viewpoint on the matters 
that were raised; because I think the 
Senator from «Kentucky, 
from Tennessee (Mr. Baker) and others 
serve the Senate well'in bringing these 
matters to our attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter which likewise went 
to all Senators yesterday afternoon be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 


the Senator. 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
US... SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS; 
Washington, D.G., June 7,1971 

DEAR SENATOR: Every Senator hås received 
a letter of June 3, -197L:from- our colleague 
John Sherman Cooper regarding the Confer- 
ence Report on S. 575. Senator Codper is very 
much concerned and tightly so with the tm- 
pact of clause 3 of House’ Rule XXVIII, 
which has the effect of denying the Senate 
an opportunity to secure ‘changes fn House 
language nof appearing in an original Senate 
enactment. As Senate Conferees on the bill, 
we share.this concern and are disturbed by 
the impact of this rule on- the conference 
process. Something’ should and must be done 
to remove this“ impediment’’to a properly 
functioning legislative process. We ‘do not 
agree, however, that ithe way to do this is 
by rejecting the Conference Report. We dis- 
agree both proecedurally and substantively. 

It is not this: Conference Report, or its 
adoption that accomplishes the acquiescence 
to the House revision tior does adoption of 
the report establish the precedent. The 
change in Rute was approved by 
Senate agreement to. the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1970. It Is imperative that 
the House be prevailed upon to change its 
rule, which it may do. without Senate. con- 
currence, and we believe the Senate should 
formally make its views known to the House 
so that they can respond. 

Senator Cooper has served his colleagues 
wellsby raising the issue’ but“his suggested 
attack on the implementation of the House 
Rule would) not. serve: that purpose or the 
Nation. Rejection of the Conference Report 
would disrupt and jeopardize the Appalach- 
ian Regional Development Program. It would 
disrupt and jeopardize the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act and the pro- 
grams of grants and loans whieli it author- 
izes a5.wWell-as the regional commissions 
which haye been established wnder it. It is 
a rejection. of the revitalization of the Ac- 
celerated Public. Works .Act. It- was this 
House-passed language, which we were effec- 
tively barred from modifying, that raised the 
point initially. 

The Senate Conferees had carefully con= 
sidered and developed an alternative with 
broader Teach: into the National unemploy- 
ment crisis. We can still, pursue that. ap- 
proach in subsequent legislation, 

If. unemployment. nationally were not on 
the rise, the latest report is that we are 
now experiencing a 6.2% unemployment rate, 
which means that 5.2 million people are now 
unable to: secure work, and if it did not mean 
a halt or severe delay in the prosecution of 
the Appalachian Regional Development pro- 
gram, which has reached its most productive 
and effective level after six years of pain- 
staking effort to secure its proper imple- 
mentation and -results and if it did not 
mean that the Title V Commissions also en- 
gaged in important economic revitalization 
activities would come to a grinding halt, we 
would join him in seeking a modification of 
the House Rule. This is not a time, we re- 
spectfully suggest, for a contrast over dif- 
ferences of opinion as to how the conference 
procedure should be implemented. 

Too many people stand to lose too much. 
We would hope that our colleagues, while 
accepting the warning sounded by Senator 
Cooper, would reject this proposed method 
of achieving an understanding with our col- 
leagues In the House. We earnestly recom- 
mend that the Senate adopt the Conference 
Report on S.575 which will mean much to 
millions, of people all over the United States. 

Sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE. 
JOSEPH M. MonrToya. 
THOMAS F, EAGLETON. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I urge’ 
very earnestly that the Senate adopt the 
conference report -on S. 575 because it 
provides a well-balanced legislative ap- 
proach to solutions for the problems of 
unemployment and economic stagnation 
that plague far too many of our Ameri- 
can communities, and too many of our 
American citizens. 

The’accelerated public works program 
of the 1960's gave great assistance to 
communities by providing both jobs and 
needed publié facilities. And these. were 
provided in hundreds of: communities 
over this country. That program was ini- 
tiated swiftly, it“was implemented ‘very 
quickly, and it Was a- successi I want to 
underscore“ this’ fact. Within 3 months 
after President Kennedy signed the: 
appropriations bill and had allocated 
funds to the proper agencies, a sufficient 
number of projects came into being to 
exhaust funds that had been appropri- 
ated. By May 1, 1963, more than 1,700 
projects were actively underway and a 
total of 5,958 man-months of employ- 
ment had been provided. But June 1, 
1963, with virtually all funds assigned to 
3,675 projects scattered throughout the 
States and territories, the Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce estimated that 549,000 
man-months of work had been generated 
by those projects. A similar number of 
man-months of employment were ré- 
ated in related fields. 

I am not provincial, but I refer to the 
State of West Virginia when I tell: of 
what the accelerated public works pro- 
gram of the 1960’s did there. There was 
money allocated to “projects totaling 
more than-$2.5 million for communities 
moving forward on their own with the 
Federal Government, in carrying out the 
wide variety of projects. What were these 
projects? They wére sewage treatment 
plants, needed parking facilities ‘to help 
the mobility of traffic for men and women 
who were going to work~and to shop, 
facilities for public health, and certainly 
we needed them in our States, and in 
some instancés cOmmuinity centers and: 
community buildings that were needed. 

This'is the type of activity that char- 
acterized fhe program throughout the 
United States—in the State of Kentucky, 
the State of Tennessee, the State of New 
Hampshire, and the State of New Mexico, 
those States ably represented by my col- 
leagues who are in the Chamber. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am gratified to be 
able to yield to my distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make this request at this time because I 
do have to go to another meeting and I 
appreciate the’ considération’ just shown 
by the Senator. 

Last year, the States of Montana, Wy- 
oming, North and South Dakota, and 
Nebraska, recognizing the suceess of the 
Appalachian Commission and the poten- 
tial provided by Public Law 86-136, title 
V, as amended, prepared on a bipartisan 
basis an overall economic development 
program for the States I have mentioned 
and made appropriate application. 

Through the efforts of several of my 
distinguished colleagues; the Congress 
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moved to appropriate an initial $300,000 
to launch the five-State region into the 
Upper Missouri River Economic Develop- 
ment , Commission. Unfortunately, -the 
Secretary of Commerce has not taken the 
necessary action to allow the Commission 
to move forward. With this in mind, I 
consider it critical that assurances be 
given that the legislation we consider to- 
day, in its authorization, provides for the 
Upper Missouri River Regional Economic 
Development Commission when final ap- 
proval is granted by the Secretary of 
Commerce, which I hope will not. be too 
long from the present. 

Would the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works, the 
Senator from West Virginia, care to 
make a response to what I have just 
said? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The able majority 
leader has recalled that he discussed 
these matters at the time of the pas- 
sage of S. 575 a few weeks ago. What 
have we refiected from that date until 
this afternoon, and how was it affected 
by the action of the Senate and House 
conferees in agreement? 

Ican say that all of us who were Sen- 
ate conferees were much concerned with 
the designation of future regional com- 
missions, 

The problem of the Upper Missouri 
River Regional Commission has been 
brought to the attention of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works many, many times, 
by the majority leader, the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana. He has impressed 
upon us the necessity for action in that 
area, with which he is so familiar and for 
which he has worked so diligently. 

During our February 24, 1971, hear- 
ings he made it very clear that the Upper 
Missouri River Commission must be 
established if we are to have maximum 
benefit derived by what we believe is a 
proper way to proceed in these matters, 
and that is the regional approach. 

I assure the majority leader that the 
conferees intend that there be immediate 
designation of the Upper Missouri River 
Regional Commission, and I call his at- 
tention to a statement that is indicative 
of that fact when the majority report on 
S. 575, contains, on page 15, this lan- 
guage: 

This authorization includes funds for ad- 
ministrative expenses of new regional com- 
missions which may hereafter be designated, 
such as the Upper Missouri Basin and the 
Mid-South Regional Commissions, 


Mr. ‘MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to thank my distinguished: friend 
and point out that Iam much encouraged 
by the statement which he has made. 

I think for the Recorp it ought to be 
indicated that correspondence has been 
exchanged with the President and with 
the Secretary of Commerce, and that cor- 
respondence has been signed by the 10 
Senators from those five States: Sena- 
tors MANSFIELD and METCALF; from the 
State of Montana; Senators Hansen and 
McGee, from the State of Wyoming; 
Senators Curtis:and Hruska, from the 
State of Nebraska; Senators Younc and 
Burpicx, from the State of North 
Dakota; Senators McGovern and 
Monor from the State of South Dakota; 
plus the following Governors: Forrest 
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Anderson, Governor of Montana; James 
Exon, Governor of Nebraska; William 
Guy, Governor of North Dakota; Rich- 
ard Kneip, Governor of South Dakota; 
and Stanley Hathaway, Governor of 
Wyoming. 

Again I wish to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia for 
what he has just said and to assure him 
that I appreciate the courtesy which he 
has shown. 

The Missouri River Basin, encompass- 
ing the States of North and South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska and my 
State of Montana, is a vast region. These 
States share a great many similar prob- 
lems, unique to the region. Early recog- 
nition of the common bonds shared by 
these States brought about attempts 
through consortiums and informal 
agreements to arrange for research into 
Great Plains agricultural problems, the 
sharing of common higher educational 
facilities, the possible development of a 
common energy transmission grid, solu- 
tions to transportation, to mining and 
many other problems common to the 
area. 

Those States suffering from the “cost 
of space,” with sparse populations and 
limited revenues consider the regional 
approach to economic development a 
promising one. As I have said, a bipar- 
tisan union comprising all of the Sen- 
ators, all of the Governors and all of the 
Congressmen of the five States in ques- 
tion has petitioned for the Upper Mis- 
souri River Regional Economic Develop- 
ment Commission. On June 17, 1970, my 
colleagues in the Senate joined in a letter 
to the Secretary of Commerce, asking for 
the approval of the Regional Commission 
application. Regrettably, the Secretary’s 
response was not encouraging, but in- 
dicated that his Department was con- 
tinuing a comprehensive review of the 
effectiveness of the Regional Commission 
program. 

On February 2, 1971, my colleagues 
joined in another letter to the Secretary, 
asking that the Commission be approved 
and that the $300,000 for the first year of 
the Commission’s operation be released. 
Once again, the Secretary indicated that 
the decision and appropriations would be 
held in reserve until the Congress had 
had an‘opportunity to further review the 
administration’s legislative proposals. In 
the Secretary’s letter to which I refer on 
March 15, he states: 

In the event the regional commission pro- 
gram is continued beyond a relatively brief 
transition period, I would be happy to recon- 
sider the proposal to establish the commis- 
sion in accordance with the Governors’ rec- 


ommendation of last year and your endorse- 
ment. 


Through the courtesy of the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia, 
Senator Randolph, the Governors of the 
States in question appeared before the 
special -Subcommittee on Economic 
Development of the Committee on Public 
Works on February 24. Following that 
hearing, the Governors joined with the 
Senators of the various States in a letter 
to the President, asking for his assistance 
in the establishment of the Missouri 
River Regional Economic Development 
Commission. John D. Ehrlichman, re- 
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sponding to this letter on behalf of the 
President, indicated the administration's 
preference for revenue-sharing rural 
development; however, Mr. Ehrlichman’s 
letter was concluded by the following 
statement: 

In the event that Congress authorizes. the 
continuation of the Title V program beyond 
@ period necessary to make the transition 
to revenue sharing, your request should be 
reconsidered in that light. 


That is the request of the 10 Senators 
and the five Governors. I believe the pas- 
sage of this legislation without mistake 
demonstrates the intent of the Congress 
to encourage the creation of the Upper 
Missouri River Regional Economic De- 
velopment Commission. I would appre- 
ciate knowing if the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia shares my belief 
that the 2-year extension we consider 
today is definitely beyond the time as 
indicated in Mr. Ehrlichman’s letter and 
in the Secretary of Commerce’s letter. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
gratified to respond to the able majority 
leader, the senior Senator from Mon- 
ana, in reference to his question, because 
certainly I express the feeling of all con- 
ference participants—certainly the Sen- 
ate conferees—that the 2-year extension 
in funding under title V, for regional 
commissions, is not just for the period 
of transition to revenue sharing; that is, 
a program that is much more than any 
certain set of months. In fact, it is a 
long-term commitment of the Congress 
to the regional approach, in which we 
believe economic development can well 
go. 

I remember during the subcommittee 
hearing in Seattle, conducted by our 
able subcommittee chairman, Governor 
Evans and others, speaking for Washing- 
ton and Idaho, said: 

We believe the regional approach is very 
important. We would like stress given as 


promptly as possible to doing something in 
our area, 


So we expect these regional mecha- 
nisms to perform a central role in the 
economic development programs of the 
future. 

We have had experience, of course, 
with the Appalachian regional develop- 
ment program, and I think such regional 
approaches are essential if block grants 
are to be used effectively. 

The committee strongly favors these 
voluntary organizations and this regional 
organizational effort. The Governors of 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota, mentioned 
by the majority leader, certainly are 
undertaking this approach in the Upper 
Missouri River. 

I will say that if the Senator continues 
to be thwarted in his efforts—and I hope 
he will not be—to create this regional 
commission, the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Development of the Committee on 
Public Works will consider what he has 
been doing as a legislative mandate 

Mr. MAN: . May I again thank 
my distinguished colleague, not on my 
own behalf, but on behalf of the 10 Sena- 
tors and five Governors from the Upper 
Missouri area. 

Itis, of course, my hope that, as chair- 
man of the committee, my colleagues 
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from the region might rely upon your 
active support for the expeditious crea- 
tion of the Missouri Commission so that 
we might move forward in tackling our 
common problems and, in so doing, bene- 
fit by our common opportunities. 

Several of my colleagues have publicly 
contended, as have I, that, should the 
Congress at some later date approve the 
administration’s revenue-sharing pro- 
posals, there is no reason to believe that 
the regional development approach we 
consider today cannot exist effectively 
side by side with those proposals. 

In closing, I would ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters to which I have 
made reference be made a part of the 
Recorp in their entirety at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1970. 
Hon. Maurice H., STANS, 
Secretary, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mz. SECRETARY: The Governors of 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming and Montana submitted to you an ap- 
Plication to create a Regional Economic De- 
velopment Commission under the authority 
of Public Law 89-136, Title V, as amended. 

The establishment of the Regional Com- 
mission would be consistent with President 
Nixon's national commitment to the enyiron- 
ment and his desire to assign more problem- 
solving responsibility and programs to the 
states and localities. 

It offers the first real hope for a solution 
to our common problems of unemployment, 
underemployment, lagging industrial and 
commercial growth and out-migration. 

The five Governors have joined in an his- 
toric non-partisan cooperation to improve 
the five-state area; we join with them in 
urging your earliest approval. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mike Mansfield, Lee Metcalf, Clifford 
Hansen, Gale McGee, Carl Curtis, Mil- 
ton Young, Quentin Burdick, Karl 
Mundt, George McGovern, and Roman 
Hruska. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1970. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: Thank you very 
much for the letter of June 17 which you 
and your colleagues from Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana sent to me concerning the proposal to 
create a Regional Economic Development 
Commission encompassing those States. 

As you noted, the Governors of the States, 
through the Honorable Frank L. Farrar, 
Governor of South Dakota, have submitted 
an application for the creation of the “Mis- 
souri River Commission.” I have advised 
Governor Farrar that, while I am most sym- 
pathetic to the meeds of the five States and 
the Governors’ desire to have a commission 
established, it is not possible to do so at 
this time. The budget constraints under 
which we are currently operating have made 
it impossible to request funds for the es- 
tablishment and operation of any new com- 
missions in the coming fiscal year. 

We are continuing the comprehensive re- 
view of the effectiveness of the regional com- 
mission program as a vehicle for economically 
upgrading lagging regions, and we hope to 
have our recommendations for Presidential 
consideration in the near future. If the re- 
view produces favorable results for the pro- 
gram, you may be assured that a Missouri 
River proposal would be examined with in- 
terest. 
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I am also writing to the Senators who 
joined with you in your letter of June 17. 
Sincerely, 
Mavrice H. STANS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1971. 
Hon. Maurice H. STANS, 
Secretary, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SECRETARY: On June 17, 1970, we 
conveyed to you our great interest and sup- 
port of the Regional Economic Development 
Commission proposed for the Upper Missouri 
as authorized by Public Law 89-136, Title V, 
as amended. This was proposed and requested 
by the Governors of Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming and Montana. 

As Senators from these states, we felt the 
establishment of this Regional Commission 
would be & major step forward in finding a 
yehicle to aid in resolving some of the more 
difficult environmental and economic prob- 
lems which are common to the Upper Mis- 
souri region. As months go by, the problems 
of unemployment, underemployment, lag- 
ging economic growth and out-migration be- 
come more serious. 

The Congress has appropriated $300,000 for 
the first year of this Commission, We are 
somewhat concerned that you have not ap- 
proved this new Regional Commission so 
that the funding and implementation of the 
Commission's work can proceed as authorized 
and recommended by the Congress. 

Your early favorable consideration of this 
five state project would be most appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 

MIKE MANSFIELD, LEE METCALF, CLIFFORD 
HANSEN, GALE MCGEE, CARL CURTIS, 
MILTON, YOUNG, QUENTIN BURDICK, 
GEORGE McGovern, and ROMAN 
HRUSKA, 


U.S, SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Nearly a year ago, an 
application was submitted to.create the Mis- 
souri River Regional Economic Development 
Commission under the authority of Public 
Law 89-136, Title V, as amended, 

Correspondence to the Secretary of Com- 
merce on June 17, 1970, conveyed our great 
interest and support for this Economic De- 
velopment Commission proposed for the 
Upper Missouri. It was our feeling that the 
establishment of this Commission would be a 
major step toward finding a vehicle to aid 
in resolving some of the more difficult en- 
vironmental and economic problems which 
are common to the Upper Missouri region. 

Congress has appropriated $300,000 to per- 
mit the Commission to become operative dur- 
ing this fiscal year, However, the application 
has not been approved and funds have not 
been released by the Office of Management 
and Budget even though a year has passed. 

It is our considered opinion that the estab- 
lishment of this Commission fits in the con- 
cept of revenue sharing being proposed by 
the Administration. If revenue sharing is 
enacted, this Commission would provide 4 
administrative vehicle for advanced planning 
and a wise expenditure of such funds as may 
be made available on a regional basis, 

Your assistance is respectfully requested in 
authorizing the Missouri River Regional 
Economic Development Commission and is 
the release of the necessary funds to permit 
it to get on with its work. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

U.S. Senators: Mike Mansfield, Lee Met- 
calf, George McGovern, Quentin Bur- 
dick, Milton Young, Carl Curtis, Ro- 
man Hruska, Clifford Hansen, Gale 
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McGee, Forrest Anderson, Governor of 
Montana; James Exon, Governor of 
Nebraska; William Guy, Governor of 
North Dakota; Richard Kneip, Gover- 
nor of South Dakota; and Stanley 
Hathaway, Governor of Wyoming. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1971. 
Hon, LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR METCALF: Thank you for your 
letter of February 2 urging establishment of 
the Upper Missouri Regional Commission 
comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, and North and South Dakota. 

As you know, the President’s proposals 
concerning revenue sharing and reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch would supplant 
the regional development commission pro- 
gram, as well as certain other p: de- 
signed to foster area and regional economic 
development, Funds now spent in the re- 
gional commission program will become part 
of the President's rural reveune sharing 
package that will soon be proposed to the 
Congress. In the circumstances, it would be 
inappropriate to establish any new regional 
commissions at this time. 

For these reasons the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget has placed in reserve the 
funds which the Congress has recommended 
be used to finance the proposed Upper Mis- 
souri Commission and the p ed Mid- 
South Commission. They will be held in re- 
serve until the Congress has had an oppor- 
tunity to act on the President's special reve- 
nue sharing proposals. 

In the event the regional commission pro- 
gram is continued beyond a relatively brief 
transition period, I would be happy to recon- 
sider the proposal to establish the commis- 
sion in accordance with the Governors’ rec- 
ommendation of last year and your endorse- 
ment. 

I am sending a similar letter to your 
colleagues who joined you in sending your 
letter of February 2. 

Sincerely, 
Maurice H. STANS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1971, 

DEAR SENATOR: The President has asked me 
to thank you for your letter of February 24 
concerning your support for the creation of 
the Missouri River Regional Economic De- 
velopment Commission. 

The President agrees with the position 
that interstate cooperative arrangements are 
consistent with the revenue sharing ap- 
proach, However, the creation of new inter- 
state arrangements under Title V of the Eco- 
nomic Development Act would be contrary 
to the revenue sharing approach, because 
the Title V commissions force Federal re- 
quirements and constraints upon the plans 
of the participating states. The President 
feels strongly that the states are capable of 
creating sound development plans without 
requiring Federal review and approval and 
without dictating a Federally prescribed or- 
ganization. 

The President has proposed, therefore, 
that funds which would have been spent 
for the Federal costs of Title V commissions 
and many other programs to be combined 
into six special revenue sharing programs. 
The funds from each of these six programs 
would be distributed among the states on a 
problem oriented formula basis with the 
states and localities making up their own 
minds about how these funds might best 
be spent. If the states chose to spend these 
funds upon some kind of interstate cooper- 
ative arrangement, it would be their volun- 
tary decision. 

If the benefits of interstate planning and 
coordination are in fact real, as we believe 
they are, then there is every reason to expect 
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that_an appropriate mechanism will be de- 
veloped by states in the Upper Missouri area. 
Such a state developed mechanism will allow 
the funds provided by the general and the 
six ‘special revenue sharing programs to the 
states and localities to be used on a cooper- 
ative interstate approach to attack the en- 
vironmental, econorfic, and other problems 
existing in the’ Upper Missouri region with- 
out the numerous Federal constraints in- 
volved in a Title V commission. 

The ultimate future of the Title V com- 
mission program will, of course, be deter- 
mined by’Congress; Ir’the event that Cor- 
gress authorizes the continuation of the Title 
V-program beyond a peridd necéssary to make 
the transition to revenue ‘sharing, your re- 
quest Should be reconsidered’ in- that light. 
However, we are hopeful that the apparent 
advantages of revenue sharing will bring 
about ‘am acceptance of the approach T have 
outlined above. : . 

Yours sincerely, “= : 
$ Joun D. BHRLICHMAN, 
Assistant to the President for Domés- 
itic Affairs. 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, again 
I wish to extend my deepest thanks to 
the distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia on behalf of the Senators, the Rep- 
resentatives, and the Governors of the 
Upper Missouri Basin States, because 
while the amount it will cost—only $300,- 
000—I repeat, only $300,000—is-small, it 
will mean a great deal in the development 
of this sparsely populated but huge’area 
geographically. speaking. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege to interrupt the remarks 
that I was making on the conference 
report, to. give opportunity to the major- 
ity leader to interject these matters, to 
discuss a problem which affects several 
States, as he has indicated. 

Very quickly, I shall conclude, because 
I know that my good colleagues, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) 
and the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Baker), wish to speak to a very impor- 
tant matter in connection with the con- 
ference report: _ ; 

Another feature of S..575 is extension 
of the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965. This program also 
has been valuable to: many communities 
in helping them strengthen) their re- 
sources for economic improvement. In 
addition to local projects fve multi- 
State regional development commissions, 
as I have indicated earlier, have been 
established along the lines.of that which 
serves Appalachia. I think,,it is. fair to 
say that there has been some delay and 
Iam not critical of Congress orsthe Ad- 
ministration, but now these commissions 
are now progressing to the point where 
they can begin to provide effective serv- 
ices to their areas and applications are 
pending for the creation of two more re- 
gional commissions. Continuation of the 
Public Works and: Economic’ Develop- 
ment Act will allow these plans to go 
forward. 

The Appalachian Regional “Develop- 
ment program, I very earnestly believe, 
as I have said on many occasions is one 
of the most successful. efforts in the his- 
tory of our country to develop new gov- 
ernmental structures responsive to: the 
needs of our people—not a framework 
that is unworkable, but a program that 
has a heartbeat in it, where the people 
help themselves, and, where the projects 
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are brought into being back home, and 
not initiated in Washington, D.C. I think 
it is very important to carry forward the 
plan of partnership. Of course, as I have 
mentioned, as a Senator from the only 
State lying wholly within the Appala- 
chian region, I am acutely. aware of the 
many persistent. problems of the mil- 
lions of people who live in this‘ mountain= 
ous area of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia, and the program we wish 
to extend this afternoon to Send this con- 
ference report from this body, to the 
House of Representatives: and. have it 
acted on there and sent to the President 
for his‘approval. f 

The Appalachian program* was de- 
signed to help this region overcome many 
of the chronic deficiencies that have pre- 
vented it from fully participating as an 
area and as.a people in the prosperity 
and growth of our country. 

T regret that there has been misunder- 
standing in some quarters about the op- 
eration of thé “Appalachian program. 
This has occasionally led to criticism of 
the program and contentions that it 
has not always been as productive as it 
should have been. 

Mr. President, I think that in a sense 
the New York Times did not fully 
understand this program when, a few 
weeks ago, it published an éditorial on 
the subject. I read it and disagreed with 
its conclusions. I was not sensitive; I 
was not backed: into a corner. I in no 
way felt it was necessary to answer the 
editorial for the sake-of answering, but 
I did write a letter to the editor of the 
New York Times pointing out that 
whereas they had criticized the program 
for certain reasons, it was not intended 
to be that kind of a program, it was in- 
tended for other reasons. On just one 
score, the construction of our develop- 
ment roads, how they brought into the 
area adjacent to the highways literally 
hundreds and hundreds of new plants, 
not pirated from other States, but be- 
cause of the conditions in these moun- 
tainous States, and that through the de- 
sire of the people for employment, and 
their ability to do jobs with skills that 
they could certainly be taught, the pro- 
gram was most successful. 

I ‘ask unanimous consent to- have 
printed in the RECORD at this point the 
editorials from the New York Times to 
which I have referred and the letter to 
the editor which I dispatched, and which 
I am happy to say was published. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

No Exir FOR APPALACHIA—BUT 
JOBLESS 

According to the generous definition writ- 
ten into Federal law, Appalachia is a region 
which stretches across thirteen states from 
the southern tier of New York through West 
Virginia. and Kentucky to the northern 
corner of Mississippi. Since the beginning of 
the Kennedy Admiinistration a decade ago, 
this region has been the beneficiary of ap- 
proximately $2 billion in spécial Federal as- 
sistance. 

This program, administered since 1956 by 
the Appalachian Regional Commission, is 
highly popular in Congress. Approved over- 
whelmingly in the Senate last month, it has 
just sailed through the House. It is equally 
popular with the states, as witness the fact 
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that Govertior Rockefeller is now lobbying to 
have eighteen additional rural counties in 
New York redefined.as “Appalachia.” Several 
other..regions which have similar but more 
modest programs are eager. for expanded 
Federal help. 

The infusion of Federal money Into Ap- 
palachia has helped to redistribute wealth 
to one of- the poorer sections of the coun- 
try, but it Has not reached’ the really poor 
who need help.- Of $1.1 billion: originally 
authorized, $840 ,milion—more than three 
quarters, of the total—was earmarked for 
highways. Most of the rest of the money 
was allocated for construction projects such 
as regional health centers, vocational schools 
and airports; As one commission official has 
said. “It’s: a brick-and-mortar program 
rather thans people program.” 

The original explanation for this:emphasis 
is that the Johnson Administration did not 
think that Congress would support a regional 
“human resources” program for Appalachia 
at the same time as it was being asked to 
finance a nationwide “war on poverty." So- 
called “human resource” projects. were there- 
fore assigned to the Office of. Economic Op- 
portunity, now in rapid decline. 

As a result, the Appalachian regional pro- 
gram mostly helps those. who are slready 
Well. up the, economic ladder—merchants, 
bankers, coal mine owners, induStrialists, 
road builders. The fringes of the region 
which have always been better off have also 
shown economic: progress, But the. persons 
who live In what most people think of-as 
Appalachia—the rural poor in West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky—have scarcely been 
touched by all this Federal spending. 

Highways again account for roughly one- 

half of the money in the new .bill approved 
by Congress. But the mania. for building 
highways can no more solve the problems 
of the poor in Appalachia than.a four-lane 
expressway through an urban slum helps the 
inner city poor. The Appalachian Regional 
Commission has thus.far provided only old 
answers tq old problems. Some economic 
justification exists for its public works prej- 
ects, but the human misery of central Ap- 
palachia needs.far better answers. 
. The Appalachian bill would be on its way 
to President Nixon’s,desk were it not that 
the House added an unrelated amendment 
authorizing $2 billion for a nation-wide pro- 
gram of public works, principally water and 
sewage projects. The amendment authorizes 
up to 100 per cent in Federal grants in areas 
which have stibstantial unemployment—us-~ 
ually 6 per cent or mofe—among the entire 
work force or among Vietnam veterans, 

Because of the time required for projects 
to be approved and actual work begun, it may 
be eighteen’ months or more before this 
amendment would have any impact on un- 
employment. On balance, however, the 
amendment is justifiable as a temporary 
antirecession measure because the number 
of jobless is usually the last economic indi- 
cator to show improvement. Thus, even tf 
the economy makes good progress, unem- 
ployment may still be a considerable prob- 
lem twọ years from now. 

A bill already approved by the Senate to 
authorize’ $1.7 ‘billion’ over the next two 
years to create public service jobs would 
probably be more useful to the chronically 
poor as distinct’ from the temporarily job- 
less. There are thousands of custodial, para- 
professional and technical jobs which need 
doing in hospitals, schools, playgrounds and 
other municipal services but which cannot 
be filled ‘because city budgets are over- 
strained. Unless and until the Federal Gov- 
ernment comes effectively to the aid of the 
cities through revenué sharing or some other 
device, federally subsidized public service 
jobs should be regarded not as an antireces- 
sion move ‘but as dependable long-term 
heip for the poor and for the community in 
which they live: 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1971. 
EDITOR, 
The New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear SIR; Misunderstandings of the intent 
and functioning of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Program have resulted in in- 
correct appraisals of its success in the five 
years it has been in operation. Your editorial 
of April 24 reflects this faulty reasoning in 
its criticism of the thrust of the Appalachian 
Program. 

The Federal-state partnership in Appala- 
chia was never intended as an anti-poverty 
program in the sense of that conducted by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Such an 
approach, in fact, would have been an un- 
wise duplication of effort, 

The Congress recognized that the unique 
nature of Appalachia—physical isolation, a 
largely one-industry economy, inadequate 
financial capital—left it without the re- 
sources on which to build a:sound economy. 
The Appalachian effort was geared to help- 
iig the states and communities marshal 
their resources, supplementing them with 
Federal assistance and develéping a sound 
infrastructure as, the beginning of the long 
climb to prosperity. 

I do not dispute ‘that, the tmmediately 
discernible benefits, as you point out, seem 
to have gore to the towns and theif business 
communities. ‘The Appalachian Regional 
Commission adopted the concept of growth 
centers in which to concentrate development 
"efforts. I am sure you would agree that, given 
the rugged terrain of Appalachian and its 
widely scattered population, any attempt to 
take services and aid to the poor of the 
mountains would be an exercise in futility. 
Consequently, it was felt wisest to develop 
strong commufiities—centers with the great- 
est growth potential—from which economic 
benefits would’spread across the countryside. 
‘This ts a'sort of “ripple” effect, but it is the 
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out of fts economic stagnation. 

Givén the>monumental nature of Appa- 
lachia’s problems, there have not been—nor 
Was it afiticipated that there would be— 
dramatic breakthroughs in conquering pov- 
erty in the region ‘in a scant five years, There 
have been substantial improvements, though, 
not the’ least of which is the creation of 
200,000’ new manufacturing jobs by the 1,150 
plants established''in the region since 1965. 
The Appalachian development program may 
not be responsible for all of them, but its 
impact has certainly been felt. In addition, 
many communities are better because of the 
schools, health programs, transportation 
and’ other public facilities established or 
improved under Appalachian sponsorship: - 

The Appalachian highway program was 
recognized from the beginning as a key part 
of the total development effort. It should be 
obvious that job-producing industries will 
not be enticed to any area where the princi- 
pal transportation arteries dre narrow roads 
winding their tortuous way through the 
mouritains. It is also impossible to make 
publie services available to the people with- 
out a good transportation system. The Ap- 
palachian highways are essential if the re- 
gion is ever to develop a healthy economic 
and social structure. Fhey- are in no way & 
result of what you call the Congressional 
“mania for highway building.” 

The value of the 508 miles of Appalachian 
highways completed {not all of them four- 
lane expressways) has been demonstrated. 
More than three-fifths of the new industrial 
plants are within 20 minutes of the highway 
corridor system and nearly.one-half are 
within 10 minutes. 

I regret that a publication with the so- 
phistication of The New York Times has 
succumbed to the lure of easy, answers and 
overnight results. I make no pretense that 
the Appalachian Program has reached all of 
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its initial goals to -help bring an .under- 
developed region into the mainstream of 
American life. There has been enough sound 
progress, however, and the growth of in- 
novative social and governmental structures 
is so encouraging, that its continuation is 
fully justified. 
Truly, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. What the New York 
Times said or some other newspaper 
editorially may have said is not the cor- 
rect appraisal of the program. 

An objective appraisal of the Appa- 
lachian program proves that this is not 
the case. It was never intended to be an 
antipoverty program such as that con- 
ducted by other agencies of Government. 
It was instead designed—and has been 
carried forward, I underscore—to’ help 
the peonle of Appalachia .gather their 
resources together: and to supplement 
them with Federal assistance to develop 
a basis for economic expansion. 

I am not foolish enough to say we 
have had any dramatic breakthroughs in 
the scant 5 years this program has been 
in operation, But as Senators represent- 
ing States in that region know, there 
have been significant improvements, and 
the evidence of progress is such that 
this work must be continued and not be 
allowed to disappear before the original 
goals are reached. 

It would be difficult to claim that the 
Appalachian program itself is respon- 
sible for the many improvements we 
have witnessed over the past 5 years. I 
believe, however, that there is evidence 
this program has had a strong influence 
in the creation of 200,000 manufacturing 
jobs by the 1,150 new plants established 
in the region since 1965, This is indi- 
cated by the fact that more than 60 per- 
cent of the new industrial plants are 
located within 20 minutes of the Ap- 
palachian highway corridor system and 
nearly one-half are situated within 10 
minutes of this new transportation net- 
work. 

S. 575 continues the nontransporta- 
tion portions of the Appalachian program 
for 4 years and extends the highway 
program for 5 years. Related to the up- 
grading of transportation in this region 
is anew program authorizing $40 million 
for airport safety improvements over the 
next 4 years. The contribution of my 
colleague, Senator Rosert BYRD in bring- 
ing to the attention of the committee the 
need for an airport safety provision must 
not go unnoted. His effective presenta- 
tion of the problem helped us bring this 
measure to fruition. 

The conferees approved several 
amendments to the Appalachian pro- 
gram designed to improve its function 
in a number of areas. i 

Added flexibility is provided in such 
areas ‘as health and child development 
services, yocational and technical ed- 
ucational programs, and housing eon- 
struction.. Programs to combat mine 
drainage pollution, a serious threat to 
the Appalachian environment, are added 
to other mining-related activities. con- 
ducted under. sponsorship of the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission. 

The supplemental grants program in 
Appalachia has permitted’ many com- 
munities with limited tax bases and 
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public revenues to develop needed pub- 
lic: facilities. S. 575 makes this program 
even more valuable by authorizing the 
use of Appalachian funds as first-dollar 
matching money for communities which 
have exhausted their local resources and 
are thereby unable to participate in other 
Federal grant-in-aid, programs. 

Organizations seeking to alleviate the 
serious housing shortage in Appalachia 
are given authority to use Appalachia 
funds for offsite developments necessary 
to the construction of housing. 

A key part of the Appalachian pro- 

gram since its beginning is the construc- 
tion’ of voeational and technical schools 
through which,the.skills, needed by new 
industries .could be provided. Substan: 
tial, progress has been made in build- 
ing new schools and S. 575 would permit 
financially hard-pressed communities to 
use Appalachian funds for the operation 
of these schools, This bill also would 
authorize, the establishment of multi- 
jurisdictional demonstration «programs 
in education. similar to those already 
operating inthe field of health. 
- A major feature of this bill. provides 
increased flexibility for the Appalachian 
Regional Commission to allocate funds 
among its various programs. 

Mr. President, this legislation is the 
result of extensive research, comprehen- 
sive hearings and considerable delibera- 
tions by Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. Members of 
the.Committee on Public Works have 
been diligent in their attention to this 
legislation, knowing as they do of its 
impact in all sections of our country. 

The leadership of Senator MONTOYA, 
as chairman of our Subcommittee on 
Economie Development, has been out- 
standing. Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
the ranking minority member of the full 
committee, and Senator Howarp H, 
BAKER, the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee, have made many con- 
structive contributions to this legislation, 
as have all members of the committee. 

S. 575 does not represent the comple- 
tion of,our.efforts,in this critical area 
this: year. We expect additional legisla- 
tion to be forthcoming to improve on the 
programs we have before us today. I 
strongly urge the Senate to accept this 
conference report. 

Mr. President, to accommodate cer- 
tain of my colleagues, I yield the floor at 
this time. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator. yield to me before: he yields 
the floor? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I yield to my 
able chairman: 

Mr. MONTOYA. I would like to say, 
Mr. President, that the distinguished 
chairman of the full committee, the sen- 
ior Senator from the State of West Vir+ 
ginia has really been a beacon. in the new 
field that is evolving, now, of economic 
development in the United States. His 
leadership brought about Appalachia, 
and his vision,has involved going, as he 
indicated, although not very specifically, 
to-a point where the Appalachian States 
served by.,this legislation, in the: last 2 
years of unemployment, have remained 
at-a steady pace, and they have really 
notsexperienced the economic adversity 
that the other parts of the country have 
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experienced, because of the great start 
made through the Appalachian concept, 
which was brought about by the thinking, 
the vision, and the dedication of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia. 

I also wish to give proper credit to an- 
other stalwart in the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, ‘the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), who has 
been working side by side with the chair- 
man of the full committee and with me, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Economic Development; because he, too, 
has given us good advice, and his sound 
judgment has always prevailed. 

The Senator from Tennessee, who is 
now the ranking minority member of the 
Subcommittee on Economic Develop- 
ment, also has been most helpful 
in this great effort to try to infuse the 
economic blood of this country with 
meaningful types of hardware so that we 
can proceed to fruition. 

In our deliberations, not only in the 
subcommittee but also in our hearings 
in the field and in conference, we all 
worked together, not as political parti- 
sans but as individuals interested in a 
common cause; and this is the way we 
have handled the proposed legislation. 

So I commend all these Senators for 
the great part they have played in forg- 
ing this measure up to this point. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. COTTON). 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky for yielding 5 minutes to me at this 
time. I also appreciate the courtesy 
of the Senator from West Virginia and 
the Senator from New Mexico, of availing 
me 5 minutes.at this time because I am 
compelled to attend a meeting of a House 
and Senate conference at 3 p.m. 

Mr. President, I can recall few times 
since I have been a Member of Congress 
that I have been torn between the inter- 
est of my own constituents and the 
merits of a measure than I am today. 

I was, and am, deeply grateful to the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico, and the members of the 
committee who handled this bill when 
it went through the Senate. I am deeply 
grateful to them for accepting my 
amendment, which extended the title V 
regional commissions and gave them an- 
other year of life in order that we could 
prove their value. 

Nevertheless, I was much disappointed 
when the House added to this bill a 
cool $2 billion. It is beyond me why 
an otherwise most worthy measure was 
picked to be loaded up with a highly dis- 
credited relic of the past. I have grave 
apprehensions about what will happen 
to this bill if it gets to the White House 
for the President’s signature in the form 
that is now before us. 

I confess that I was torn between vot- 
ing my convictions on the whole over- 
burdened measure as it came from the 
committee on conference and thus turn- 
ing my back on my good friends who 
helped me with my own amendment. 

I think that the New England Regional 
Commission has been very effective; per- 
haps, because the New England States 
are small and are compactly placed to- 
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gether and have been working for many 
years as an area. I know that the com- 
mission means much in New England— 
and every New England Governor is 
deeply interested in it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks an article published in 
the highly respected Journal of Com- 
merce on Monday, May 17, 1971, about 
the work of the New England Regional 
Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. COTTON. I was gratified, how- 
ever, to note that the House added $50 
million to the authorization of the title 
V commissions. It is my understanding 
that the increase was interested for air- 
port safety improvements in the title V 
regions. This would provide a similar 
program to that authorized Appalachia 
by the new section 201(A) added in title 
IN of the pending bill. 

That amount of money does not seem 
great, but it means much to the New 
England States. Northern New England 
is practically bereft of any air service, 
and all of New England suffers in its air 
service because of the lack of navigation- 
al aids and other safety requirements at 
many of our airports. 

Only yesterday, we learned of a hor- 
rible accident and loss of life at the New 
Haven, Conn., airport. This airport needs 
an ILS system and has been termed one 
of the 10 most unsafe airports in the 
country by the airline pilots. The Public 
Works Committee recognized the prob- 
lem in Appalachia and I am delighted 
that this program will be extended to 
other regions. New England needs more 
money for navigational aids and other 
aids, and at least, a beginning—is in this 
bill and I am grateful for that. I would 
hope that the commission will reflect this 
emphasis in their programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON, I will content myself 
by saying that I compliment the distin- 
guished members of the Senate commit- 
tee: First, for bringing us an excellent 
bill; and, second, for waging a fight in 
the committee of conference to save that 
bill and prevent its being connected with 
and burdened by this huge authoriza- 
tion by the House. 

I think it is most unfortunate that a 
good bill that offers such hope to the 
people of all of this region, will prob- 
ably run into serious difficulties in the 
future because of the insistence. of the 
House in adding a thoroughly discredited 
program with a $2 billion price tag to it. 
I do not want to see the work being done 
in Apalachia held up, retarded, or re- 
duced in any respect. Nor do I want to 
see the good work in the other regions 
held up. I want the other regions, in- 
cluding my own, to have a fair chance to 
show their worth. From what I read and 
hear, I think my own region has already 
done so. 

What is going to happen when the 
chips are down in the matter of this bill 
with this burden; I do not know. But 
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whatever the outcome, the Senator from 
New Hampshire has a lively sense of 
gratitude for the cooperation of the Sen- 
ators on the committee and a high re- 
solve to help them see to it that in the 
end, Appalachia and these other regions 
do not suffer. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to 
me. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Journal of Commerce, May 17, 
1971] 
COMMISSION Spurs AREA DEVELOPMENT 


Boston.—An innovating and relatively 
new mechanism is now functioning through 
which the Governors of the New England 
States and the Federal Government are col- 
laborating in helping to solve some of the 
chronic economic problems in the area, 

The New England Regional Commission, 
organized in 1967 under the provisions of the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965, is pursuing a comprehensive 
package of planning and action programs 
aimed at stimulating economic development 
in the region. 

Comprised of the six New England Goy- 
ernors and a Federal Co-chairman, appoint- 
ed by the President, the Commission is one 
of five designated by the Secretary of Com- 
merce under the statute which authorizes 
their establishment where economic devel- 
opment lags behind the nation as a whole, 
The New England Regional Commission is 
the only one of the five encompassing an en- 
tire group of states with long-standing his- 
toric and economic tles. 

The Federal Co-chairman, Chester M. 
Wiggin, Jr., and the Governors, Frank Licht 
of Rhode Island, this year’s state co-chair- 
man, Thomas A. Meskill of Connecticut, 
Kenneth M. Curtis of Maine, Francis W. Sar- 
gent of Massachusetts, Walter Peterson of 
New Hampshire and Deane C. Davis of Ver- 
mont, have worked cooperatively to bring the 
Commission's programs into phase with the 
planning and development activities being 
conducted in the respective states. 

Presently, the Commission is extensively 
involved in the fields of occupational educa- 
tion, energy and electric power, water pollu- 
tion abatement, health, conservation and en- 
vironmental control, transportation and re- 
lated subjects Hnked to the future develop- 
ment of the region. Working relationships 
have been created with Federal departments 
in New England and Washington. The Com- 
mission has access to state agencies through 
the Governors to assure the necessary coordi- 
nation. 

Additional action programs are evolving 
from Commission sponsored research studies 
now being completed. 

The Governors have asked the Commission 
staff to draft legislation for submission to 
Congress authorizing the creation of a fed- 
erally chartered corporation to deal with the 
issue of rail passenger service in the region. 

Commission funding was instrumental in 
the successful reverse investment mission 
conducted last month when six teams of 
industrial development specialists toured 
Western Europe for the purpose of attracting 
capital investment to New England. 

URBAN GROWTH 

Considerable resources are being invested 
by the Commission in a “growth center” 
demonstration to assist a few small urban 
communities in reaching their potential for 
economic growth. One growth center, St. 
Albans, Vermont, has already been designated 
and another center in Maine is in the process 
of being selected. 

Another example of how the Commission 
has assumed leadership in implementing a 
regional cooperative venture is the Nashua 
River project. The project is intended to dem- 
onstrate, on an interstate basis, the value of 
& systematic approach involving Federal, 
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State and local governments and the private 
sector in a coordinated program to restore 
water quality in a seriously polluted river. 
It is believed to be the first attempt at re- 
lleving pollution to deal with an entire river 
basin as a single system to be undertaken 
on a voluntary cooperative basis. 

In the immediate future, the Commission 
will continue to concentrate most of its 
attention to identifying regional issues af- 
fecting regional development and by encour- 
aging cooperative action at all governmental 
levels. 


Mr. COOPER. I yield myself 15 
minutes. 

Mr. President, first, I should like to 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senctor from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), and the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works, the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), for their very 
fair statements and for their kind refer- 
ences to me and to Senator Baker. 

We have enjoyed in the Public Works 
Committee a harmonious relationship. 
We have said many times that there is 
little partisanship in the committee, and 
that is correct. We have tried to work 
out programs that would be helpful to 
the people of our areas and to the people 
of the United States generally. 

I have commented on several occasions 
that the kind of work which we do in the 
Senate Committee on Public Works is 
perhaps little known to the people of 
the United States. When I first began to 
serve on the committee, the chief sub- 
jects of legislative interest were the de- 
velopment of our great river basins under 
the Corps of Engineers, the development 
of the Federal-aid highway systems, in- 
cluding the great Interstate System, and 
the construction of Federal buildings. 

That is important work, still, But, in 
recent years, we have become seized—as 
my colleague here from New York would 
say with his legal precision—with many 
of the great environmental questions. 
We have been dealing with air pollution, 
water pollution control, the problem of 
oil slicks which is part of water pollution, 
and solid waste disposal and resource 
recovery. 

In addition, the Senate Committee on 
Public Works has, in recent years, 
assumed jurisdiction for broad develop- 
ment plans in the country. Among those, 
of course, are the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act and also the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965. c 

These programs are coming into frui- 
tion, so that we owe much to each other. 
I owe much of the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
and to the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. MONTOYA.). 

Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield for just 
a few seconds? 

Mr. COOPER, I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Kentucky mentions the broad range of 
subject matters, including environ- 
mental legislation, which comes into the 
Public Works Committee. It is somewhat 
disappointing that the news media—and 
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I am not being critical—continues often 
to characterize the Public Works Com- 
mittee as the “pork barrel” committee of 
the Senate. I think it would be well that 
there ‘should be a recognition of the 
transition to important matters which 
have been incorporated into the work of 
this committee during the past few 
years, so ably advocated by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. We have all bene- 
fited from his leadership and expe- 
rience. 

Mr. President, I now address myself 
to the issue before the Senate in con- 
sidering whether to adopt or reject the 
conference report on S. 575. 

On June 3, 1971, I sent a letter to every 
Senator—and I also spoke in Senate last 
Friday, June 4—explaining the proce- 
dural problem which the Senate faces 
today as it votes on this conference re- 
port. It is a serious problem. I wanted 
every Member of the Senate to under- 
stand the issue before the Senate, not 
only in reaching a decision on this con- 
ference report, but also considering fu- 
ture legislation that will come before the 
Senate. 

I do not know that I can improve on 
my earlier statement, but I will give some 
historical background on the problems 
which resulted in the conference report 
now before the Senate. 

Earlier this year, the Committee on 
Public Works proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the extension of the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act. The 
bill which resulted in the original act 
had been introduced in 1965 by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) 
and myself, with many cosponsors. As 
the authorization for the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act would.expire 
this year, we decided in the committee 
that we would vote for and support an 
extension of that act for 4 years. We de- 
cided that we would not consider, at this 
time, extension of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965—an 
act also of large importance because it 
is designed to extend to other areas of 
the United States the same opportuni- 
ties for development that we have en- 
joyed under the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act—but would hold fur- 
ther hearings on substantive amend- 
ments to the act. 

I believe the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee (Mr. Montoya) would agree with 
me that in our discussions the commit- 
tee decided that under the present terms 
of the existing Economic Development 
Act—and I may say also because of the 
lack of support it has had from the ex- 
ecutive branch—it would be better if we 
could work out a more precise, effective, 
and useful program, which we could sub- 
mit to the Senate later this year. 

When the Appalachian extension bill, 
S. 575, came before the Senate however, 
the distinguished Senator. from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corton) offered an 
amendment to add a title extending for 
1 year the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965. He convinced 
us with logic and with passion, so that 
both the manager of the bill, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
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Baker), and I agreed that the title 

should be added. 

The bill as passed by the Senate then 
went to the House of Representatives. 
The House added a new title, title I, 
which is an amendment to the old Ac- 
celerated Public Works Act of 1962. 
Without going into great detail, the 
House proposal authorized $2 billion to 
be appropriated for public works proj- 
ects throughout the country. The House, 
having added this large and different 
proposal to the Senate bill, asked for a 
conference with the Senate. 

We went to conference. Before doing 
so, in discussions in the full committee— 
engaged in by both majority and mi- 
nority Members—we considered that the 
Accelerated Public Works Act of 1962 
as revived by the House did not meet the 
present problems of unemployment in 
this country as well as we believed they 
should be met, 

At that point, we had no opportunity 
to prepare a program for presentation 
to the Senate. But, together in commit- 
tee—and after hearings—a program was 
developed in response to the House pro- 
posal. I may say it was developed largely 
under the leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the ranking minority Member of our 
Subcommittee on Economic Develop- 
ment, but also with the close cooperation 
of the chairmen of the subcommittee and 
the full committee. Our proposal was de- 
signed to assist more precisely and effec- 
tively: those areas of the United States 
which are now having the most serious 
unemployment problems. 

We went to conference with-great con- 
fidence that our proposal would be con- 
sidered, and that we would at least have 
an opportunity to discuss it and have 
votes upon it. 

We were confronted instead by the 
adamant position of the House conferees 
that nothing could be considered which 
would materially alter their title I, ac- 
celerated public works. We were per- 
mitted to offer an amendment to reduce 
the amount of $2 billion to $1 billion, 
$750 million, or some minor amendments. 
But we were told that the House con- 
ferees would not consider, would not dis- 
cuss, would not allow’ us to present, 
amendments of any substance to their 
new title I. 

This was done upon the basis of House 
rule XXVII, clause 3, as amended by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970. 
That act, of course, was agreed to by the 
Senate, but. this was a change in the 
House rules. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the text of rule 28, 
clause 3, printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the rule was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Rute XXVIII Cravse 3: RULES OF TEE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AS AMENDED BY 
Section 125 (B)(3) OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION AcT oF 1970 

(New Matter; [deletion]) 

Whenever a disagreement to an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute has been 
committed to a conference committee it shall 
be in order for the Managers on the part of 
the House to propose a substitute which is 
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@ germane modification of the matter in dis- 
agreement, but [their report shall not in- 
elude matter] the introduction of any lan- 
guage in that substitute presenting a spe- 
cific additional topic, question, issue, or 
proposition not committed to the conference 
committee by either House shall not consti- 
tute a germane modification of the matter 
in disagreement. Moreover, their report shall 
not include matter not committed to the 
conference committee by either House, nor 
shall their report include a modification of 
any specific topic, question, issue, or propo- 
sition committed to the conference commit- 
tee by either or both Houses if that modifi- 
cation is beyond the scope of that specific 
topic, question, issue, or proposition as so 
committed to the conference committee. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the effect 
of this strict interpretation of the Te- 
vised House rule XXVIII, if adhered to 
in the future, will pe-to severely re- 
strict the ability’ of the Senate to deal 
with House amendments to Senate bills. 
I see no reason why it may not be ad- 
hered to by the House, because during 
the conference the: House conferees told 
us ‘they had received an opinion from the 
House Parliamentarian that. any new 
matter of any substance. offered in 
amendment or modification of title I 
would be subject to a point-of order in 
the House and would be sustained, That 
information was given us several times 
during the Conference. 

At one point the House conferees told 
us that in recess they were going back to 
talk to the House Parliamentarian, and 
would report to us his views of the lan- 
guage we had submitted. to them as a 
modification of title I. They returned 
and said the Parliamentarian would rule 
that it wasnot germane. $ 

It. was rather dificult: for me to see 
how the ‘Parliamentarian of the House 
could decide, in advance of a proposal, 
that it would not be germane; But in a 
way, it is rather interesting that the Sen- 
ate became subject, in a conference, toa 
prior ruling of the Parliamentarian of 
the House: What is the practical effect of 
this rule if itis adhered to—not only on 
this first occasion of itsistrict application 
but on ‘all other proposals which may 
come before Congress in bills originating 
in the Senate? 

We know as a constitutional matter 
that the House aloné may originate reve- 
nue measures. In recent years, the House 
has asserted the right and the exclusive 
authority = to initiate appropriations 
measures, We are now confronted with a 
néw. proposition. It is this: 

Unless the House originates a legisla- 
tive measure or authorization bill—that 
is if the Senate acts first—-the House may 
place.in that bill a new, different and ad- 
editional proposal and ask for a confer- 
ence. We have no authority at all to con- 
sider that amendment-in conference, to 
attempt to alter it, to attempt to improve 
it, even if all of the wisdom andthe judg- 
ment and belief of the Senate conferees 
dictate-otherwise, 

I do not want to give: extreme ex- 
amples, but I would like to point out what 
the consequence of this ruling could be. 

If the Senate, for example, in æ mili- 
tary procurement authorization bill, had 
nothing about an ABM, and the Senate 
bill went to the House and the House 
placed in the bill an ABM amendment, 
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and. the House and Senate then went 
to conference, this rule would preclude 
the Senate conferees from altering that 
proposal of the House in any way. 

Or suppose that some entirely new 
program of vast consequences and cost 
should. be added in the House bill, to 
any bill acted upon first by the Senate. 
If we then go to conference, under this 
rule there would be no possibility of the 
Senate working its will upon that legisla- 
tion. 

I do not think that is:right. It denies 
to the Senate the authority to act upon 
measures added by the House, except 
through a procedure which I will dis- 
cuss in a few moments. It denies to this 
body of 100 men—representing all of 
the States of the Union, representing 
their constituents—a voice upon the sub- 
stance of amendments placed by the 
House in any bill which originates in the 
Senate. 

We would be reduced to this. situa- 
tion: 

In every instance, to protect the Sen- 
ate and to give the Senate a chance to 
legislate-and'respond to House proposals, 
we would have to await House action. We 
would have to wait until the House had 
first passed a bill. Perhaps it would never 
pass the bill. We would have to wait until 
the House»passed it..and then we would 
have a chance to work our will upon it. 

There is one other procedure. We 
could. originate ‘a bill; send it to the 
House, and the House. could amend it 
and add new material and return the 
bill to the Senate: The Senate could 
then refuse to go to conference. We could 
take it back to' committee, or act: upon 
it.on the floor. Following Senate action, 
the bill “would go back to the House 
again. If the House did not accept the 
Senate modification of their substitute, 
and again amended. the bill and returned 
it for the second time to the Senate, 
that would be an amendment in the sec- 
ond degree and the Senate would be pre- 
cluded from acting—except to accept the 
House amendment or let the bill die. 

So if we decide not to go to conference 
under the new House rules, we could 
act again onthe Senate bill as changed 
by the House; but the House ‘would al- 
ways have the last voice: We could either 
act a second.time on. the bill or go to 
conference, and have the same result we 
have today in this bill. I think it is a 
remarkable procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from “Kentucky is recognized for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER: Mr. President, this pro- 
cedure affronts the dignity of the Sen- 
ate. However, I do not make too much of 
that point. I make more of the fact that 
it ignores the authority of the Senate. 
And I make a far more substantial argu- 
ment—that the Senate-has the’ right to 
consider these proposals that are placed 
in our bills by the House of Representa- 
tives. It has the right to have the oppor- 
tunity to amend them if it’ desires to do 
so, to modify them and to make them 
more effective. 
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Mr. President, if this conference re- 
port on S. 575 should be rejected, -the 
House substitute for the Senate bill 
would then be immediately before the 
Senate. The motion having precedence 
and the first procedure, according to the 
Parliamentarian, would.be to ask that 
it be referred to the Senate Committee 
on Public Works—in effect returning the 
Senate bill as modified to the» commit- 
tee which originated it. There the Com- 
mittee on Public Works could discuss the 
title I added by the House. They could 
accept it if they wished. They could im- 
prove it. Or they could suggest an alter- 
native such as that proposed in the con- 
ference by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Baxer)—which both Democratic 
and Republican members of the commit- 
tee and Senate conferees agreed was a 
mueh better vehicle to, assist in unem- 
ployment. 

If we vote for the conference report 
today, we tie our hands. 

Mr. President, I read with great respect 
the letter to Senators from my friend, 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) and the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), joined in by the 
Senator from, Maine (Mr. Muskie) and 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
TON). 

In the first two. paragraphs they admit 
this problem. They admit exactly the sub- 
stance of what I am arguing today. But 
they say this is not the place to change 
the procedure, that it will not.be a prec- 
edent if we accept the conference report. 
They, argue that the proper way to chal- 
lenge this procedure is to ask the House 
to.change its rule. 

We could introduce in the Senate an 
amendment to the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation. Act, and I am sure it might be 
passed by the Senate. But when it goes 
to the House, is there any assurance that 
the House would accept it or act upon it? 
I do not think so. 

If we approve the conference report 
on S. 575 today, we are acquiescing in the 
position of the House conferees and the 
House, and we are making a precedent 
which will rise to haunt this body in the 

years to come. 

I ask the Senate is it worth it? Is it 
worthwhile to do this? Is anything to be 
granted by such an action? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr.,COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

“Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, if the 
Senate votes down the conference re- 
port, it can immediately send the House 
substitute for the Senate bill to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works, which 
is made up of a body of men who are fair 
and just. They could recommend to the 
House provision, if they decided to, or 
they could amend and modify it, to 
make it a better program to combat un- 
employment in this case, and return the 
bill to the whole body of the Senate to 
work its will. 

How long will that take? We could 
do that in just a few days, 2 weeks at 
most. We know the subject. 
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I want to ask my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle if that is not the 
most reasonable approach. It is argued 
in the letter of my dear friends and col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle that 
to take this action would jeopardize ex- 
tension of Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment program. 

Of course, I Know that is not-correct, 
because in the bill the committee would 
report back to the Senate we would in- 
clude the Appalachian regional program, 
and also the extension of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act, 
and they would be acted upon at the 
same time as any new legislative propo- 
sal or accelerated public works program 
would be acted upon. We know this body 
has voted time and time again for the 
Appalachian Regional Development pro- 
gram and its. extensions. We know the 
support for extension of the Economic 
Development Act of 1965. We know we 
will renéw them again. So there would 
be no delay in this matter, except for a 
few days or a week or 2 at most. 

E think this is a matter of great im- 
portance or I would not have raised it. I 
must say that.I would not expect every- 
one in this body who might vote against 
the conference report to be bound by his 
vote, and I would not ask anyone here to 
bind himself on that yote. So this is an 
opén matter—open for all of us to decide 
in our good judgment and upon our good 
sense, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield. for a question? 

Mr. COOPER. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN: TI notice in the con- 
ference report filed by ‘the conferees 
that only four conferees signed it from 
the House and only four conferées signed 
it from the Senate. Looking at the calen- 
dar I notice there were seven conferees 
on each side. Was there any particular 
reason? I take it the three on this. side 


did not sign it because of the conflict’ 


over title I. 


Mr, COOPER. I want to make clear’ 


that I did not sign the conference. re- 
port on S, 575 as amended by the 
House, and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr, BAKER) and the Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. DOLE) did not sign it. I did not 
sign it for the reasons I am giving today. 
Other Senators can speak for them- 
Selves. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I notice the Senator 
placed in the Recorp the new rule of 
the House. I would. be interested in hav- 
ing a copy of the rule. 

Mr. COOPER. I would be glad to give 
the Senator a copy of House rule XXVIII, 
clause 3, as recently revised by the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1970. The 
Senate agreed to that entire act. We did 
not give any consideration at the time to 
the result of this modification of the 
House rules, but now we know what the 
result is. We are. faced with it here. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I now have a copy 
of the rule. The Senator from New 
Mexico -has just. given me one. 

Mr. COOPER. This rule was held up 
to us as a rule to which the House would 
adhere, backed up by prior: decisions of 
their Parliamentarian, who evidently 
was. passing upon legislation before it 
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came to the House of Representatives it- 
self. 

I might say for myself that I, of course, 
continue to fight and work for the Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act. 
The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) and I introduced it originally. 
I have supported it in every way, and I 
continueto’support it vigorously. I con- 
tinue my support for the Economic De- 
velopment Act, in which my good’ friend 
from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya) is so 
interested. I told him in the Chamber 
that I would help him to strengthen it in 
every way I could. He: knows that is 
correct. 

I do not think I have to make any 
defensive statement about that, or about 
my interest in the development of eastern 
Kentucky or-any area of my State. 

Perhaps it would be immodest of me 
to do-so, but I am tempted to place in 
the Recorp some of the programs T have 
initiated in eastern Kentucky. I remem- 
ber when I came to the Senate in 1947— 
and I was here for 2 years at that 
time—I found that despite water re- 
source development all over this coun- 
try, nothing had ever been done for 
Kentucky except the Kentucky Lake, 
built by the TVA, and Wolf Creek Dam, 
which is now called Cumberland Lake, 
and Dewey Lake. I had the opportunity 
to initiate the work which has since pro- 
ceeded in-eyery major river basin in 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 2 additional min- 
utes, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I sup- 
ported the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Act, the Economic Development 


Act, the aid to education acts, and 


many others—including the OEO, even 
later when I had dotbts about its wis- 
dom—because I wanted to see the people 
in the eastern part of our State and on 
the fringes of our State, where I live, af- 
forded an equal opportunity in life. I 
supported all those programs and those 
acts, 

But I know with such judgment as I 
have, that there is no necessity to take 
precipitate action adopting this confer- 
ence report today, because we can change 
the situation in 2.or 3 weeks: If we do so, 
we will be locking ourselves into the 
hands of the House of Representatives 
on all future legislation. 

Mr. President, that is my judgment. I 
intend to vote against the conference re- 
port and. I hope Senators will support 
my position. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 15 minutes to the 
Senator from. Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I join the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper) in recommending against 
adoption of the conference report. That 
is a fairly remarkable thing for me to 
say, I expect, because with the possible 
exceptions of Kentucky and West Vir- 
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ginia, my State is benefited by the Ap- 
palachian program more than any 
others. 

I have long been a devotee of the origi- 
nal principle. I argued in the Republican 
National Convention, on the floor of the 
Senate; and in other places for the con- 
cept of regionalism, 

I think the Appalachian program has 
done a magnificent job and will continue 
to do a magnificent job in the future, but 
thë- prograni is being held hostage now 
to an unwise legislative maneuver. I 
think we are being asked to pay an enor- 
mously high price for a continuation of 
this program and those patterned after 
it. 

It is fair to say the Appalachian prò- 
gram has spawned the so-called title V 
regions which permit the concept of re- 
gionalism to be’ appliéd in other sections 
of the country’so that Specialized atten- 
tion can be given them according to their 
needs, the dictates of their geography, 
and the problems that confront them. 

I have always felt that regionalism was 
the’ wave of the future and that sooner 
or later this country might have wall- 
to-wall regions so that we could try to 
pattern our legislative activity to the 
requirements of areas instead of artifi- 
cial boundaries of States or other artifi- 
cial boundaries of areas of the country. 

Appalachia started this approach, and 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), the rank- 
ing Republican on the committee; are to 
be commended for having championed 
this cause initially and having provided 
the element of success that made Ap- 
palachia the pattern after which other 
commissions have been molded: 

But that whole effort over these years is 
being held hostage, in my humble judg- 
ment, to a rule of procedure of Congress 
that derives from the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1970. This rule of pro- 
cedure has produced a situation’ which, 
according to the House Parliamentarian, 
will, in effect, impose an inflexible rule of 
germaneness to future conferences, 

I doubt that any Senator will challenge 
me when I say the Senate did not so in- 
tend when it passed the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1970. I very much 
doubt any of us was aware that the 1970 
act would permit the House Parliamen- 
tarian to say to us that Senate conferees 
cannot seek changes in language appear- 
ing only in the House-passed bill. I doubt 
that any of us anticipated that, but that 
is the situation with which we are con- 
fronted today. The Appalachia program, 
the title V commission, and EDA pro- 
srama are being held hostage to that 

e. 

I think it is an unwise rule, and it is 
improvident for us to even consider per- 
petuating it by passing this report. That 
is exactly what we will do if we adopt 
the conference report. 

I caution my colleagues that if we do 
adopt this conference report, this prece- 
dent will not only extend to the future 
of the Public Works Committee, certain- 
ly not only to the future of the Eco- 
nomic Development Subcommittee, but 
to every standing committee of the Sen- 
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ate of the United States that reports 
legislation to the floor of the Senate for 
action and on which we act and transmit 
that action to the House of Representa- 
tives. If there is additional material 
added by the House of Representatives 
and we agree to a conference, we are 
bound by the House’s interpretation of 
germaneness, h 

I reiterate that I doubt that was in- 
tended when we passed the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970, but, I submit, 
we are being held hostage to that im- 
terpretation. 

But that is not all we are being held 
hostage to, I think we are being held hos- 
tage to the idea that the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act is such a good 
program that no one is able to resist the 
blandishments to accept it, notwith- 
standing the fact that it contains public 
works acceleration program, which was 
resurrected from 1962, and which, I re- 
spectfully submit, was a failure then, and 
I do feel it will be a failure now, to the 
tune of $2 billion, if we go ahead. 


After the House added title I, all of 


us took a look at it and said, “Surely, we 
can do something better than that.” As 
it happened, the subcommittee chair- 
man, the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya), who chaired the subcommit- 
tee hearings with such great distinction 
and care and under difficult circum- 
stances, conducted additional hearings, 
and we called Gov. Daniel Evans of the 
State of Washington, who had. testified 
during the field hearings at Seattle, to 
come to Washington and explain to us 
what I thought was a very. unique con- 
cept that could be useful to the United 
States in its unemployment problem. 

Governor Evans had said in Seattle 
that he had always felt the United States 
had done well in the matter of natural 
disaster relief. What about economic dis- 
aster relief? What about an arsenal of 
Federal tools to grant economic assist- 
ance to areas suffering from precipitous 
economic and unemployment . catas- 
trophe in the Pacific Northwest, such as 
in the aerospace industry. 

I do not think any of us thought that 
what Governor Eyans testified in Seat- 
tle would be so relevant so soon, but we 
of the full committee felt, after hearing 
the testimony at Seattle, that perhaps it 
would be a good idea to hear Governor 
Evans, and we invited him to come and 
testify on the elaboration of his idea of 
putting together a range of Federal as- 
sistance for the extension of relief for 
unemployment, low-cost loans, guaran- 
teed loans, assistance for people put out 
of work, patterned after the Natural Dis- 
aster Relief Act and concentrating in 
those areas where it is actually needed, 
rather than blanketing the whole coun- 
try and having a little bit for everybody, 
for the purpose of having a pork barrel 
in order to build courthouses and city 
halls for every community in the United 
States. 

The chairman of the full committee, 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), is entirely right when he 
says the Public Works Committee is sen- 
sitive to being called the pork barrel 
committee, because it is entirely unjusti- 
fied and inaccurate. He knows, because he 
and I have discussed it, that perhaps 
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there should be a change in the name of 
the committee to more accurately reflect 
the jurisdiction it has in environmental 
matters, air and water, and other such 
jurisdiction. But it is an important com- 
mittee. 

I submit to you, my colleagues, that 
APW is pork barrel, and APW is calcu- 
lated to cost $2 billion. If we can go by 
the experience we had in 1962, it will 
produce very few jobs too late, at a cost 
of approximately $20,000 per job. 

I seriously doubt that APW would help 
the unemployed aerospace workers: in 
Seattle or other areas of acute unem- 
ployment distress in this country. I won- 
der how many aeronautical engineers, 
how many machine tool. operators, or 
riveters, or the like are going to be af- 
fected by building courthouses and city 
halls.all over the United States. 

Ihave nothing against courthouses and 
city halls. If we pass this conference re- 
port, I will be in line trying to get my. 
share for Tennessee. But, my friends, 
that is the wrong way to do it. We need 
to concentrate our resources on the great 
needs, where people are crying out in 
distress, where there is and has been dra- 
matic unemployment, and there are 
areas like that where we can help at the 
Federal level, where the cost-effective- 
ness is better than $20,000 for each job, 
which was our experience in 1962. 

So, not only do I feel that we are being 
held hostage to a procedural dilemma 
advanced by the House of Representa- 
tives, but I think we are being held hos- 
tage to an unwise effort to spread court- 
houses and city halls all through the 
landscape without regard to the needs. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am the 
ranking Republican member of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
joined in managing S..31, which is a 2- 
year bill for public service jobs and would 
provide 150,000 jobs the first yearin pub- 
liċ service and 200,000 in the second year. 

The House has seen fit to pass an 
even broader public service bill, and we 
will get to conference on it late this 
week, I believe. 

For people like myself, the problem is, 
What will $2 billion produce according 
to title I of this bill, S. 575? The figure 
in the labor field is 170,000 jobs. That 
sounds very good. The difficulty with it 
is that when we last had this program at 
its peak, in 1964, it produced only 45,- 
500 jobs for a total Federal and other 
expenditure of $1.7 billion. 

We have $2 billion of Federal money 
here, so that the relationship looks like 
about 1 to 3 in terms of the utilization 
of that money. 

In addition, the Senator has properly 
pointed out that the locus of the jobs 
will be extended throughout the country, 
needed or not, and whether they are piled 
on an already full employment situation 
in construction, for ‘example; whereas, 
with public service jobs, we have the op- 
portunity to be selective. 

In view of the fact that this may not 
be the final stage of legislation either in 
this field or in the public service jobs 
field, I would think we ought to keep our 
powder dry, both the committee and we 
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ourselves, before approving this confer- 
ence report. I am deeply concerned that 
the conference procedure and the House 
rule will exclude what we have already 
passed and undermine the ability of the 
Senate to change House modifications of 
Senate bills. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it is very impor- 
tant to point out that the cost of the 
public service jobs program is not very 
much different from the cost which is 
contemplated here, but the per job cost 
is very much lower. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator from 
New York, who has done such marvelous 
work in this field and has such a keen 
understanding of putting the money 
where the need is. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I have already pointed 
this out, but is it not correct that in our 
Committee on Public Works and among 
the Senate conferees, both the Republi- 
can side and the Democratic side were 
agreed that the approach of the Senator 
from Tennessee was superior to title I 
of the House substitute bill? 

Mr, BAKER. It is my understanding 
that there was no objection on the part 
of the Republicans or Democrats of the 
Senate conferees, nor in the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee, to the use of the 
substitute proposal for the House- 
passed title I. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not true that if we 
succeed in defeating the conference re- 
port and take the bill back to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, we will have 
an opportunity to considér and adopt 
the.proposal which the Senator put for- 
ward, which had the support of both 
sides and which would go far toward 
ges this problem? 

. BAKER, The Senator is correct. 
Pey a matter of fact, from the procedural 
standpoint, I am led to believe that the 
only way the Senate can work its will on 
the House-passed title I is to reject, the 
conference report and refer this bill to 
the Public Works Committee. Would the 
Senator from Kentucky agree? 

I see our distinguished chairman on 
his feet. Would it not be accurate also 
to say that the Senate conferees, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, are chag- 
rined and in disagreement with the 
House interpretation of the procedural 
rule, and did not agree to that position, 
although under the parliamentary situa- 
tion as it existed in conference. I wonder 
if the distinguished chairman of the 
committee would care to comment op 
that point. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, before 
responding to the specific inquiry of my 
colleague, I express my genuine apprecia- 
tion for the references he felt it appro- 
priate to make as we have worked to- 
gether on the programs of the Appala- 
chian and related subject matters. I am 
very grateful, as he knows. 

The Senator from Tennessee argues 
eloquently in reference to the matter of 
procedure. Prior to my yielding following 
the Senator from Tennessee, who actu- 
ally has the floor, to the chairman of our 
subcommittee (Mr. Montoya) to go into 
these matters which have been raised, I 
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must state a very clear-cut disagreement 
which I have with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee on the matter of accelerated public 
works. He holds to a viewpoint that such 
programs are pork barrel in nature. I 
hold to an opposite view, that they are 
programs which help people and help 
communities and lower the unemploy- 
ment rate in this country to a consider- 
able degree. These matters will be dis- 
cussed by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The figure of $20,000 I do not believe is 
a correct figure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Tennessee has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield me another 
5 minutes, so that we may continue this 
colloquy? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I repeat that I do not 
believe that $20,000 is an accurate figure. 
It should be, I believe, more nearly in the 
area of $8,000 or $9,000. That will be de- 
veloped by the subcommittee chairman. 

But it is also important to comment 
on what the able senior Senator from 
New York has said in reference to job 
creation. He forgot that he was talking 
only about on-site jobs. He did not bring 
in the related jobs which are a part of 
any accelerated public works program. 
I felt I wanted to have the chairman of 
our subcommittee develop what we be- 
lieve to be the facts in connection with 
this situation. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank the 
chairman. I understand that our time is 
growing short, and I would like to con- 
clude with these remarks: 

First, it would have been my hope that 
we could take care of the extension of 
the Appalachian. program on its own. 
No one wants to see the program extend- 
ed more than I do, and the success and 
example it affords certainly entitle it to 
the right to be considered on its own. 

But, Mr. President, we find ourselves 
now in a situation made by our colleagues 
in the other body, where, in effect, not 
only are we bound by their rules of ger- 
maneness in conference, but we are pro- 
ceeding now, today, on the floor, at this 
moment, under what is effectively a 
closed rule, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is no such procedure in the Senate 
of the United States. 

Under this technique, the House of 
Representatives goes to conference with 
& bill saying, “Take it.or leave it, com- 
plete with title I and all the rest; you 
cannot.change it in conference and you 
cannot do a thing about it on the floor 
of the Senate except vote it up or down.” 

So the Senate, in its wisdom. and judg- 
ment, has managed to get itself into a 
position where the House has imposed on 
us a closed rule and a rule of germane- 
ness. I seriously doubt that that is a 
precedent the Senate wants to live with. 

I hope that if this conference report is 
rejected, the bill will be placed before 
the full Committee on Public Works, 
The Senate then would have an oppor- 
tunity to work its will in the matter, for 
the first time. I hope, barring that, the 
Senate will vote against the conference 
report and, if it fails, we can get to- 
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gether and have bipartisan support for a 
continuing resolution for Appalachia 
and the title V commissions. They must 
not be permitted to die. But I would 
hope we will not have to pay $2 billion 
plus a rule change and the imposition of 
the House rule of germaneness and a 
closed rule in order to get title I passed. 

I would hope there would be a greater 
effort at accommodation than we found 
on the part of the House conferees in 
conference, who would not budge an inch. 
As the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coorer) has suggested, it would be no 
more than fair to go back to the House 
side and attempt to get their Parlia- 
mentarian to rule it is germane. 

I would hope that we are not seeing 
the demise and death of the conference 
system, because our only defense is to 
decline to go to conference. I hope that 
wiser and cooler heads will prevail. But 
I think in order for them to prevail, we 
need to refuse this effort to make a 
precedent, and making the Appalachian 
program and the title V commissions 
hostage to imprudent, unnecessary, ex- 
pensive “pork-barrel” legislation that is 
threatening the life of the fine program 
championed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, which I thoroughly support. 

So, Mr. President, I join with Senator 
Coorer in recommending against the 
adoption of the conference report on S. 
575. The genesis of our opposition to this 
report is the prevention of Senate con- 
ferees from having an opportunity to 
review, examine, or modify title I due to 
the House Parliamentarian’s strict inter- 
pretation of rule XXVIII, 3, of the House 
rules, As a result of this ruling by the 
House Parliamentarian, title I now comes 
to the Senate fioor unaffected by action 
of the Senate conferees. 

The accelerated public works program 
proposed to be authorized for appropria- 
tion by the House-added title I of S. 575 
has historically had the dignity of a sep- 
arate piece of legislation. Senator Ran- 
DOLPH recently introduced a bill in the 
Senate, S. 732, which would have sub- 
stantially the same effect as title I. In 
1962, a public works acceleration bill 
Was passed as a separate and distinct 
program. Only in S. 575 has such a bill 
been appended to nonemergency eco- 
nomic measures. 

By severely limiting the ability of the 
Senate conferees to deal with title I 
and by. sending that title to the Senate 
floor appended to other important meas- 
ures, the House will have effectively pre- 
cluded the Senate from reviewing this 
piece of legislation if the conference re- 
port is approved. And title I would be, 
for all practical purposes, a House enact- 
ment, having escaped the legislative in- 
fluence of the Senate. 

It has been suggested by some that this 
is an inappropriate time to raise a purely 
procedural point—that by doing so we 
endanger the Appalachian regional de- 
velopment program and the economic 
development program in which so many 
people have a great interest. 


Mr. President, there is no Member of 
this Senate who has greater concern over 


the fate of Appalachia and EDA than 
either Senator Cooper or myself. Both of 
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these programs serve large areas of our 
States. We have both agonized over the 
dilemma that title I has placed us in. 

This unexamined piece of legislation— 
this $2 billion dollar grab bag for new 
buildings—has been appended to two of 
the most important economic develop- 
ment programs that have been produced 
by this body, in order to give it weight 
and attractiveness; but there are grave 
and serious questions which remain even 
to be asked with regard to the APW pro- 
gram. Still, the temptation is great to 
avoid the confrontation because, as some 
say, it endangers these other important 
programs. 

Mr. President, if we disapprove the 
conference report on S. 575, this bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives 
will come immediately before the Senate 
for such action as this body deems ap- 
propriate. Senator Cooper has carefully 
outlined our prerogatives with regard to 
the bill which would then be before us. 
If-we pass the buck on this matter to the 
President, I feel that we will have de- 
layed making a decision which could 
have been made today and which should 
have been made today—that is, to exam- 
ine this APW program and to review and 
discuss it and to improve it out of the 
knowledge we have gleaned from hear- 
ings held all over the country regarding 
the problem of high unemployment. If 
we procrastinate in what is our clear 
duty, we will then have gravely endan- 
gered the Appalachian program and 
EDA. And further, we will have endan- 
gered and impugned the integrity and 
dignity of this body by enacting a piece 
of legislation upon which the Senate has 
never exercised its power of review. 

Perhaps there are those who would 
think me a purist, but Iam sincerely and 
deeply offended by the prospect of pas- 
sage of an unexamined, unreviewed piece 
of legislation. And if this conference re- 
port is approved and S. 575 as amended 
by the House, passed by the Senate, the 
House will have effectively passed legis- 
lation on its own—without the Senate 
having had any real opportunity to de- 
bate, modify or review the measure. 

Mr. President, even if there were no 
serious question as to the efficacy and de- 
sirability of the bill in dispute, this would 
be a most grave situation. 

The Senate Public Works Subcommit- 
tee on Economic Development has held 
hearings at great expense all over the 
United States. These hearings have 
yielded a great fund of knowledge on 
the problems of unemployment across 
this Nation and this knowledge in turn 
has produced some definite and quite 
imaginative ideas on how to deal. with 
these problems, This knowledge and these 
ideas remain unused and untapped be- 
cause the House has precluded our in- 
volvement in the development of this 
legislation. And now, it is suggested that 
we wait until after this bill is passed 
to, proceed to consider our ideas, Act 
now and consider later is a rather ques- 
tionable method of operation. 

Title I is basically a resurrection of 
the 1962 Public Works.Acceleration Act. 
It would allocate its $2 billion across the 
Nation in approximately 1,100 eligible 
areas. The bill makes no effort to con- 
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centrate funds allocated under it on 
areas of sudden rise or critical unem- 
ployment, but would rather duplicate 
assistance under the public works pro- 
visions of the Publi Works and\ Eco- 
nomic Development Act.of 1965 and the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act. 

From -the experience of the early 
1960’s, it is clear that a public works ac- 
celeration program is of questionable im- 
pact as an unemployment countermeas- 
ure. The bill would increase the infia- 
tionary price rises in the construction 
industry, would take 18 months to 3 years 
to provide jobs for a substantial number 
of unemployed persons, would have mini- 
mal impact on the high number-of un- 
employed aerospace workers in Seattle, 
Wash., Wichita, Kans., and several other 
area of the Nation. 

The 1962 act, according to a report 
of the Department’ of Commerce in 
January of 1965, had*generated 1,046,000 
man-months of onsite employment. Ad- 
ditionally it was estimated that 1.4 man- 
months of employment offsite had been 
provided for each man-month onsite. 
The Commerce Department report in- 
dicated that 7,711 projects had been ap- 
proved at a total cost of $1,721,000,000, 
of which the public works acceleration 
share was $843,000,000. Based on these 
statistics; it had cost approximately 
$20,000 to provide’ 1 man-year of onsite 
employment. 

During the peak months of employ- 
ment under the Accelerated Public Works 
Act of 1962, which was 21 months after 
its enactment, 46,000 people were put to 
work. That is, approximately 30 percent 
of the number of unemployed in Seattle, 
Wash. alone as of May 1971. And the 
accelerated public works bill would 
spread this meager impact across the 
Nation in more than 1,100 eligible areas. 

Clearly, several substantial and signif- 
icant questions remain to be answered 
with regard to the desirability of an ac- 
celerated public works program. Ques- 
tions which, due to the procedural di- 
lemma produced by the House Parlia- 
mentarian’s interpretation of rule 
XXVIII, 3, have never been asked nor 
answered by the Senate. 

Measures will have to be taken to end 
the intolerable restrictions placed on 
Senate-House conferees by House rule 
XXVII, 3. I am confident that disap- 
proval of this conference’ report will 
encourage action to restore the effective- 
ness of the conference procedure and to 
eliminate the threatrto the dignity of this 
body. 

It should be further noted that disap- 
proval of the report would immediately 
put before the Senate the bill as passed 
by the House, thus enabling this body to 
establish a dialog on title I which was 
frustrated and pretermitted in confer- 
ence. It would be possible at that time to 
take such action on title I, and on the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act, and on Appalachian Regional 
Development Act extensions, as this body 
deems required. 

For these reasons, I urge that the Sen- 
ate disapprove the conference report on 
S. 575. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the arguments presented by 
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the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee on the procedural ques- 
tion involved in this presentation, and I 
am in full sympathy with their view- 
point. I am in full sympathy with their 
alarm and concern that what the House 
has done with respect to its rules in fore- 
closing the Senate is indeed something 
about which we should do something. 

I believe that the approach they have 
taken is not very well taken, for this rea- 
son; At stake here is something more im- 
portant than whether or not the Senate’s 
dignity is assaulted. I think the proper 
approach should be to have the Rules 
Committee recommend an amendment 
to the Reorganization Act, and- confer 
with the leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to this rule which 
has been foisted upon us without our 
having a voice in its enactment except 
for the authorizing legislation, or part of 
the legislation contained’in the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1970. 

I might say that this rule, if the situa- 
tion were reversed, would be availed of 
by the Senate to do the same thing to 
the House of Representatives that the 
House is doing to us. But that is also not 
at issue with respect to what is impor- 
tant or most important, I should say, as 
far as this legislation is concerned: 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think it is impor- 
tant, when we consider the action of the 
House conferees in conference, to remem- 
ber that though we did not wish to pro- 
ceed as proposed by the House, and 
rather reluctantly came to the agree- 
ment that there might be such a confer- 
ence report, regardless of the side that 
we take on this issue, that title I, which 
is the accelerated public works portion 
of this bill, was passed by a rollcall vote 
in the House of Representatives by more 
than 2 to 1—262 Members voting in 
the House for title I, and 128 voting 
against it. 

So when we speak of the House con- 
ferees being adamant, we have to under- 
stand what a situation we would find 
ourselves in if we went to a conference 
and we had such a vote on a certain por- 
tion of legislation which was to be con- 
eta in conference with the other 
body. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I might add at this 
point that there was another vote on a 
similar question. It was a division vote 
in the House to reject title I or to delete 
it, and the vote was 118 to sustain it and 
37- against. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 10 seconds, on 
my time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to comment 
on both statements that does not change 
the legal situation. We are still faced with 
the same situation here. 

Mr. MONTOYA, I fully appreciate this. 

I might say that, in view of the ex- 
pressions voiced by the conferees, in view 
of the interest manifested in the House 
of Representatives for title I of this leg- 
islation, I doubt very seriously whether 
we would accomplish anything by going 
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to the Committee on Public Works and 
amending or reducing title I to where it 
might be acceptable on both sides of the 
aisle here today. What we would be doing 
would be inviting a longer conference on 
& matter to which I feel the House of 
Representatives is eternally wedded; 
namely, the present content of title I. 

So I say that we must weigh here, with 
respect to whether or not we reject or 
adopt this conference report; the need 
that exists in this country for positive 
action to begin reducing the painfully 
high unemployment levels that srow 
with every passing month, 

I listened to the figures that were pre- 
sented by the Senator from Tennessee 
and the Senator from New York—that 
$16,000 per job was the rule under the 
accelerated public works of 1962; and 
Some mention was made of $20,000. 

I have the figures here: $880 million 
was approved by way of funding under 
the Publie Works Act of 1962 and 7,800 
projects were approved; 110,000 jobs 
were created, for an average of $8,000 
per job. This is what that means. 

Important projects were constructed 
under this program, approved in 1962: 
1,500 waste treatment plants, 1,250 wa- 
ter supply projects, 300 hospitals, 240 
recreational facilities, and other minor 
public works. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. T yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The burden of com- 
ment here by our able colleague, the 
Senator from Tennessee, was that court- 
houses were constructed. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. But this was a very 
small item in the total; as indicated. 

Mr. MONTOYA, That is correct. 

The point I want to make by reciting 
these public works is not that the jobs 
that these public works created cost 
$8,000 but that the jobs that were gen- 
erated by this $800 million amounted to 
110,000; and the hardware and capital 
outlay in America still exist: 1,500 waste 
treatment plants, 1,250 water supply 
projects, 300 hospitals, 240 recreational 
facilities, and so forth. 

It is in the best interests of the coun- 
try, weighing everything together today, 
to adopt the conference report, because 
this measure is vitally needed today, not 
2 weeks from now. 

Mr. President, in our opening state- 
ments, both Senator RANDOLPH and I Te- 
ferred to difficulty encountered in the 
House-Senate conference as a result of 
House inclusion of title I in S. 575. This 
difficulty was fully described in the letter 
of June 3, 1971 from Senator JOHN 
SHERMAN Cooper to all Members of the 
Senate and by the response of June 7 
from Senators RANDOLPH, MUSKIE, 
EAGLETON and myself, ; 

In its simplest terms, the issue is 
whether the Senate should attempt to 
effect a change in rules of the House of 


Representatives by rejecting a perfectly 
good bill because of a procedural prob- 
lem, or whether we should approach this 
problem in a different manner and ac- 
cept the conference report which direct- 
ly attacks the critical unemployment 
situation in the United States. 
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The need is for positive action to begin 
reducing the painfully high unemploy- 
ment levels that grow with every pass- 
ing month. For nearly 24 years the ad- 
ministration has talked about setting 
our economic house in order, but we con- 
tinue to be faced with high levels of un- 
employment and increasing numbers of 
our people suffer deprivation and hard- 
ships resulting from prolonged jobless- 
ness. Only last month the Department of 
Labor reported that 5.2 million people 
were unemployed.. This is 6.2 percent of 
our total labor force. This appallingly 
high rate equals the 9-year high of 6.2 
percent which was established only last 
December. We continue to see the burden 
of unemployment fall most heavily upon 
our minority populations, as reflected in 
a 10.5 percent unemployment rate among 
Negroes, highest since 1963. 

Between January 1970 and January 
1971, 57 -major labor markets in «26 
States experienced a 50-percent increase 
in unemployment. The current 6.2-per- 
cent rate means this terrible situation 
continues. Such unemployment will ře- 
sult in destruction of community: life in 
the affected areas. 

At the same time that ranks of the 
jobless have swollen, numbers of those 
who are unemployed for increasingly 
longer periods of time have also grown. 
The number of persons who. were unem- 
ployed 27 weeks or more rose during May 
by 150,000 to a seasonally adjusted total 
of 580,000: Again; this was a record- 
breaking total for recent years; highest 
since May 1963. The average duration 
of joblessness reached 11.5 weeks in May, 
nearly 2 weeks longer than in December 
1970. 

It is vital to bear in mind, that many 
of the jobless are out of sight and un- 
registered on the charts of statistics is- 
sued periodically by government agen- 
cies. For every four workers we know have 
no place on a payroll, there is at least 
one other who has given up the search 
for employment. Those who have ex- 
hausted their jobless benefits are no 
longer listed as unemployed on’ formal 
charts. Those participating in work- 
study programs fall into the same 
category. 

And what of graduations from high 
school and college which daily spill hun- 
dreds of thousands of new workers into 
the job force? There is no place for most 
of them. None will register immediately 
on unemployment rolls, and therefore 
will not show up on the charts, yet all 
of them want work. 

What of returning veterans, who 
already are contributing upward of 
400,000 to jobless figures? Last year, the 
armed services discharged upward of 
1,100,000 people. 

These same armed forces are decreas- 
ing in size rather than growing. The usual 
half to three-quarters of a million new 
graduates who have been absorbed yearly 
by them in the past will not be enlisted 
now. 

A major complaint against the Public 
Works Acceleration Act as an anti-un- 
employment device is its characterization 
as inflationary. This argument would 
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have great weight if along with control- 
ling inflation we were in a situation of 
declining unemployment. Yet that ob- 
viously is not the case; We cannot con- 
tinue a program of fighting inflation 
which rests upon creation of unemploy- 
ment. Inflation is only a problem to those 
who have income. For the 5.2 million 
Americans who have no jobs, the problem 
is food, shelter, and other basic necessi- 
ties at any price. 

The attack on unemployment incorpo- 
rated in the Accelerated Public Works 
Act, title I of S. 575, has its most imme- 
diate impact within our construction in- 
dustry, geared as it is to helping commu- 
nities provide essential public works fa- 
cilities. The construction industry con- 
tinues to be one of the most severely af- 
fected by underutilization of manpower. 
The unemployment rate for construction 
workers reached 11.2-percent last month; 
an increase from 9.6 percent only 1 
month earlier. 

I remind my colleagues that this in- 
crease took place at the time of the year 
when there is normally an acceleration in 
construction activity. The picture is even 
more bleak for tens of thousands of gen- 

ral laborers who depend on construction 
for their livelihood. One of every four of 
them are now without gainful employ- 
ment. 

The contractors, especially those who 
are of modest size, are caught in a 
frightening. bind,, They .are. dependent 
upon fulfillment of contracts in order to 
survive. Construction is their business 
and life’s blood. They provide jobs for 
construction workers. The construction 
industry desperately requires a shot in 
the arm of some sort, else it will de- 
teriorate further. Massive investment in 
equipment, and other tangibles will be 
lost. Thousands of these businesses will 
either go bankrupt or be crippled for 
years, 

The history of the Accelerated Public 
Works Act.after it was enacted in 1962 
shows this legislation has the ability to 
swiftly alleviate unemployment in con- 
struction and make its impact felt 
throughout the economy. What does the 
record show on employment results for 
Accelerated Public Works? The 1962 act, 
for which $880 million was appropriated, 
resulted in 7,769 projects. They provided 
on-site employment by June 1964 of 
45,519 workers. 

For every on-site job created there 
were nearly 14 off-site jobs brought into 
being, further expanding the impact of 
this program. 

As a result of this investment, the eco- 
nomic bases of many communities were 
restored. The inventory of public facili- 
ties was increased by 296 hospitals and 
health facilities, 1,256 water supply and 
other public utilities, 1,505 waste treat- 
ment plants, and 241 recreational facili- 
ties. It is our intention that the 1971 ver- 
sion will provide more of such basic fa- 
cilities necessary to give impetus for re- 
newed, continuing community develop- 
ment. All of the approximately 1,100 
communities which will be eligible for as- 
sistance under this new revitalized pro- 
gram presently have plans and programs 
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to implement aš soon as funds'are avail- 
able. At the end of 1970 there were ap- 
proximately 3,000 applications for Fed- 
eral funds for waste treatment plants, 
800 applications for water and sewer fa- 
cilities, and 1,900 applications for hos- 
pitals and public health centers. There 
are also hundreds of other State and lo- 
cal projects which have been planned, 
and which would benefit significantly 
from this program. 

At the same time that our communities 
are being strengthened by development 
of such facilities, the Accelerated Public 
Works program would create 420,000 
badly needed jobs within a year. 

This program cannot stand alone in 
the battle against joblessness. We must 
secure release of the $12 billion currently 
being withheld by the administration in 
its anti-inflation program. The Emer- 
gency Employment Act of 1971 is now in 
conference. Together with the Public 
Works Acceleration Act, it is another 
vital tool in securing our most important 
goal—full employment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp various tables pertaining to this 
matter. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPALACHIA AND ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 
OLD ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 
(Enacted in 1962) 

7,800 projects approved. 

$880 million spent (average $8,000 per job 
created). 

110,000 jobs. created. 

Kinds. of, projects: 1500 waste treatment 
plants, 1250 water supply projects, 300 hos- 
pitals, 240 recreational facilities (examples 
of the largest categories). 

NEW ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS—PRESENT BILL 

1100 areas in the country eligible. 

3,800 waste treatment facility applications 
waiting for funds. 

800 water and sewer facility applications 
waiting for funds, 

1900 hospital and public health center ap- 
plications waiting. 

420,000 jobs will be created by this new 
program. 

OTHER RELATED FACTS 

6.2% unemployment nationally now. 

11.2% unemployment in the construction 
industry now (up from 9.6% in Apr. "71). 

11% unemployment in Seattle. 

Nixon has frozen $12 billion. 

Emergency Employment Act (you are a 
cosponsor) is. now in conference, and is a 
good supplement to this act (it is not a sub- 
stitute). 


UNEMPLOYED PERSONS BY OCCUPATION OF LAST JOB 
(NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED) 


Unemployment rates 


Janua Janua 
Occupation 197 197 


White-collar workers 

Professional and technical____- 
Blue-collar workers. 

Construction craftsmen. 

Construction laborers__. 
Service workers 


Source: “Employment and Earnings,” vol. 17, No. 8; Februar 
1971, U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. EA 
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UNEMPLOYED PERSONS BY INDUSTRY OF LAST JOB (NOT 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED) 


Unemployment rates 


Jona Janua 
197 197 


Industry 


All industries. 

Mining 

Construction. 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communications, 
and utilities. 


D PRR PSAP 
© wawo onon 
O YN ampa 
w Noo wownr 


Source: “Employment and Earnings,” vol. 17, No. 8, Februa 
1971, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has 6 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 4 minutes to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, one of 
the more resilient myths of economic 
policy has been the notion that in times 
of unemployment, massive Federa] ex- 
penditures on public works will achieve 
an early and substantial increase in em- 
ployment. 

There are, in fact, few areas where 
professional economists are in as much 
agreement as on the point that Federal 
public works expenditures are totally in- 
effective as a means of increasing em- 
ployment quickly. 

Dr. Arthur Okun, former chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers during 
the Kennedy-Johnson administrations, 
has pointed out that despite a diligent 
search in the early 1960’s for a public 
works program which would quickly 
have an effect on reducing unemploy- 
ment, none was found. 

Despite an effort to begin the 1962 
Accelerated Public Works program in 
1962 with projects which could be 
started easily and completed within 1 or 
2 years, it took almost 2 years just to 
get the program underway and to 
achieve its full impact; and even then, 
peak employment never exceeded 36,000 
per month. This was the result of an $850 
million program. The APW proposal 
before the Senate today is more than 
double the size of the 1962 program, but 
if the experience of 1962 is any guide, 
there. would not be more than. 100,000 
employed by the program, and this total 
would not be achieved until 1973. This 
is but a miniscule fraction of the total 
employed, and the cost per job would be 
$20,000. 

Furthermore, it is entirely possible that 
the accelerated public works program 
could be counterproductive, because the 
increase in demand for employment 
would come in the construction indus- 
try, the sector of the American economy 
with the most rapidly rising costs. Public 
works projects will compete with residen- 
tial housing. And residential housing, 
which is only slowly recovering from the 
credit crunch of 1969, could be dealt a 
crippling blow by increases in wage costs 
resulting from accelerated public works, 
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thus causing an actual decline in employ- 
ment in the housing industry. 

In May 1964, in a report to the Con- 
gress, the General Accounting Office 
found that the number of jobs actually 
created by accelerated public works was 
overestimated. In 1962, the overstate- 
ment was 128 percent despite the fact 
that the United States was in the midst 
of an unprecedented economic recovery 
from the recession of 1961-62. Moreover, 
the GAO reported that the entire effec- 
tiveness of accelerated public works had 
been overstated. Because of the fact that 
it takes years for there to be any visible 
economic effect from programs of the 
kind contemplated by title I, spending 
money for such activities would reduce 
the resources available for truly effective 
approach to the problem of unemploy- 
ment. 

Accelerated public works is unwise as 
a public policy measure for the relief of 
unemployment in the informed opinion 
of virtually every professional economist 
with competence in the field. This opin- 
ion is informed by a substantial body of 
research based upon actual experience 
with the 1962 accelerated public works 
program. Every scrap of evidence indi- 
cates that this approach should be 
rejected forthwith. 

It is my hope, therefore, that the Sen- 
ate will reject the bill imposed by the 
House conferees, both for the procedural 
reasons described by the Senator from 
Kentucky and because title I represents 
an ineffective and potentially dangerous 
approach to the problem of unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Record a proposed substitute for 
title I, the Accelerated Assistance for 
Economic Emergency Areas Act. 

There being no objection, the substi- 
tute was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR TITLE I 


TITLE I—ACCELERATED ASSISTANCE FOR 
ECONOMIC EMERGENCY AREAS ACT 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Accelerated Assistance for Economic Emer- 
gency Areas Act of 1971.” 


DESIGNATION OF ECONOMIC EMERGENCY AREA 


Sec: 102. Upon the application of the Goy- 
ernor of any State, the President may desig- 
nate any area or community specified therein 
as an Economic Emergency Area eligible for 
assistance under this Act if he determines 
that the area or community meets the re- 
quirements of section 103 of this Act, is an 
identifiable area of impact which is suffering 
from high unemployment due to the loss of 
a major source or sources of employment and 
would be significantly benefitted by assist- 
ance under this Act. 

Sec. 103. An area or community, without 
regard to political boundaries, shall be eligi- 
ble for designation under this Act, if, due to 
the loss, removal, curtailing or closing of a 
major source or sources of employment, it 
has suffered a sudden and abrupt increase 
in unemployment. which “has caused, or 
threatens to cause within a short time, the 
unemployment rate of the community to 
exceed 6% and which additionally has either 
caused or threatens to cause 

(a) the unemployment rate in the area to 
exceed by 50% the national average of un- 
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employment for six months of any twelve- 
month period in which said application is 
made; or 

(b) the unemployment rate of the area 
or community to increase 100% within a 
twelve-month period; 


which unemployment will be more than tem- 
porary in duration. 


STATE COORDINATING OFFICER 


Sec. 104. The Governor shall at the time 
of making his application for assistance 
name and appoint a State Coordinating Of- 
ficer, who shall; 

(a) Assist the Federal Coordinating Officer 
in making an appraisal of the projects and 
programs which will have the most sub- 
stantial and immediate impact upon the un- 
employment problem; 

(b) Coordinate the administration of- par- 
ticipation by State and local authorities and 
organization; 

(c) Work with the Federal Coordinating 
Officer in the coordination of programs; 

(d) Take such other action, consistent 
with authority delegated to him by the Gov- 
ernor, and consistent with the intent of this 
Act, as may be deemed necessary or appro- 
priate in the implementation of the Act. 

FEDERAL COORDINATING OFFICER 


Sec. 105. Whenever the President desig- 
nates an Economic Emergency Area, he shall 
appoint a Federal Coordinating Officer for 
such area. The Coordinating Officer, within 
the designated area, shall: 

(a) Prepare within 60 days of his appoint- 
ment an appraisal of programs and projects 
which will have the most immediate and 
substantial impact upon the unemployment 
problem of the area; 

(b) Coordinate the administration of Fed- 
eral employment development efforts in the 
area or community; 

(c) Work with the State Coordinating 
Officer appointed by the Governor in the 
coordination of programs; 

(d) Take such other action, consistent 
with authority delegated to him by the Pres- 
ident and the provisions of this section, as 
he may deem necessary to assist local citi- 
zens and public officials in promptly obtain- 
ing assistance to which they are entitled. 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Sec. 106. (a) In order to enable the people, 
state and local authorities, or any organiza- 
tion, authority, or association representing 
the economic.emergency area or any portion 
thereof, to utilize Federal grant-in-aid pro- 

s (as hereinafter defined) for which 
they are eligible but for which because of 
economic emergency they cannot imme- 
diately qualify, or for which there are in- 
sufficient funds available to meet the needs 
of the designated area under the Federal 
grant-in-aid Act authorizing such programs, 
the President is authorized to make available 
funds from the Economic Emergency Assist- 
ance Fund, established by this Act, to be 
used for all or any portion of the basic Fed- 
eral contribution to projects under such 
Federal grant-in-aid Act, and for the pur- 
pose of increasing the Federal contribution 
to projects under such programs above the 
fixed maximum portion of the cost of such 
projects otherwise authorized by the appli- 
cable law. In the case of any program or 
project for which all or any portion of the 
basic Federal contribution to the project 
under a Federal grant-in-aid Act is proposed 
to be made under this section, no such 
Federal contribution shall be made until the 
responsible Federal official administering 
such Act certifies that such program or 
project meets the applicable requirements of 
such Act and could be approved for Federal 
contribution if funds were available under 
such Act. Funds provided pursuant to this 
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Act shall be available without regard to any 
limitation on areas eligible for assistance or 
authorizations for appropriation in any other 
Act. Any findings, report, certification or 
documentation required to be submitted to 
the head of the department, agency, or in- 
strumentality of the Federal Government 
responsible for the administration of any 
Federal grant-in-aid program shall be ac- 
cepted by the Federal Coordinator with 
respect to a supplemental grant for any proj- 
ect under such program. 

(b) The Federal portion of such costs shall 
not be increased in excess of the percentages 
specified in section 110 of this Act. 

(c) The term “Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams” as used in this section means those 
Federal programs which will provide assist- 
ance in creating, maintaining or developing 
local employment, consistent with the ap- 
praisal of projects and programs made by 
the Federal Coordinator pursuant to section 
105 of this. Act, or which in the Judgment 
of the Federal Coordinating Officer will pro- 
vide support facilities necessary to such 
programs, 

ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 

Sec. 107. Upon the application of any State, 
or political subdivision thereof, Indian tribe, 
or private or public non-profit organization 
or association representing all or any por- 
tion of the area designated under this Act, 
the Secretary of Commerce, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Federal Coordinating Of- 
ficer is authorized— 

(a) To make grants or direct loans from 
funds available in the Economic Emergency 
Assistance Fund for the Federal portion of 
the cost of the acquisition or development of 
land and improvements for public works, 
public service, or the acquisition, construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, alteration, expansion or 
improvement of such facilities, including 
related machinery and equipment, within 
a designated economic emergency area, if the 
Officer finds: 

(1) that such project is consistent with 
his appraisal of projects having most im- 
mediate and significant impact upon the un- 
employment problem; or 

(2) that such project is a necessary sup- 
port project for programs or projects in- 
stituted or to be instituted pursuant to this 
section; and 

(3) that the project is approved by the 
State. 

(b) The Federal portion of such costs shall 
not be increasd in excess of the percentages 
specified in section 110 of this Act. 

LOAN GUARANTEES 

Sec, 108 (a) In order to assist private 
profit-making corporations, firms or associa- 
tions to carry out projects which are con- 
sistent with the appraisal of the Federal Co- 
ordinating Officer and which will create, 
maintain, or develop jobs in the designated 
area through the modernization, diversifica- 
tion, construction or improvement of facili- 
ties in the designated area, the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Federal Coordinating Of- 
ficer, to guarantee to non-Federal lenders 
making loans to such entities for such proj- 
ects, payment of principal of and interest on 
loans made by such lenders, which are ap- 
proved under this section, 

(b) Any loan guarantee under this section 
with respect to any project may apply only 
to so much of the principal amount thereof 
as, when added, to the amount of any other 
Federal grant or loan’ with respect to such 
project, does not exceed 90% of the cost of 
such project. 

Sec. 109. (a) Grants under sections 106 
and 107 of this Act shall not exceed 80 per 
centum of the cost of any such program, 
except that where the State and local goy- 
ernment have exhausted their effective tax- 
ing and borrowing capacity for such pur- 
pose and therefore do not have economic 
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and financial capability to assume the addi- 
tional financial obligations required, the 
Federal contribution may be 100 per centum 
of the cost of any such program. 

(b) Priority in employment created, main- 
tained or developed by programs and proj- 
ects assisted under this section shall be 
given to individuals eligible for assistance 
under this subsection. 

Sec. 110. Any Federal agency charged with 
the administration of a Federal grant-in-aid 
program is authorized, upon request by the 
applicant State or local authority, or by the 
Federal Coordinating Officer, to modify or 
waive, for the duration of the designation of 
the area under this section, such administra- 
tive procedural conditions for assistance as 
would otherwise prevent or delay the giving 
of immediate assistance if the inability to 
meet such conditions is a result of the eco- 
nomic problems confronting the area or if 
in the discretion of the person or persons 
charged with the administration of the pro- 
gram such waiver is warranted in. order to 
effectuate the intent of this section, which 
is to provide emergency employment assist- 
ance. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 111, The Secretary is directed to pro- 
vide technical assistance in accordance with 
section 301 of the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965, as amended, 
to economic emergency areas designated 
under this Act, and to provide to the Federal 
Coordinating Officer technical assistance 
which would be useful in quickly develop- 
ing, assessing and implementing Job crea- 
tion projects and job maintenance invest- 
ments. 

ECONOMIC EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE FUND 


Sec. 112. There is hereby established in the 
Treasury of the United States, a revolving 
fund (to be known as the “Economic Emer- 
gency Assistance Fund”). There are author- 
ized to be appropriated to said fund $750,- 
000,000 and such sums as may be necessary 
to replenish the Fund to be available without 
further appropriation to the President, 
Secretary, Federal Coordinating Officer for 
the purposes of the Act. 

Sec. 113. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to be available to the President and 
Secretary, such sums as may be necessary 
for loan guarantees under/section 108, and 
technical assistance under section 111 of this 
section. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement prepared by 
him on the Upper Missouri Regional De- 
velopment Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HrusKA 


I am pleased that the Senate today is con- 
sidering the continuation of Title V of the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act. This paves the way for the Secretary 
of Commerce to endorse the plan submitted 
last: year by Nebraska, Montana, North and 
South Dakota, and Wyoming for an Upper 
Missouri Regional Development Commission. 
I urge the Secretary to approve the proposal. 

All of the Senators of the five states, all of 
the Governors of the five states, and all of 
the Congressmen of the five states joined in 
petitioning for an Upper Missouri Basin Re- 
gional Economic Development Commission 
in the spring of 1970. 

Subsequently, the Public Works Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, of which I am a 
member, amended the Public Works Bill to 
include an item of $300,000 for first-year op- 
erations of the Upper Missouri Basin Com- 
mission. The same amount was allowed for 
the Midsouth Commission in the states of 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and Loui- 
siana. 
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The value of such regional commissions 
has been proven in Appalachia and in other 
areas where they have been in operation. 
They have proyed to be useful tools for eco- 
nomic progress and development. Those of 
us in the states I have named naturally wish 
for our citizens the same opportunities which 
have been granted in these other areas. 

Many of the other members of the Senate 
are fully aware of the benefits which result 
from the activities of such commissions, 
These benefits include new jobs, new indus- 
tries, and improved standards of living for 
the residents. 

We have seen the value of economic de- 
velopment programs in the cities. We must 
now turn our attention directly to another 
way the nation can help solve city problems. 
That is by embarking on an activist, effec- 
tive program of rural development. Only 
when some population balance has been re- 
established between rural and urban areas 
will our cities begin to make faster progress 
in solving urban problems. 

On February 2, 1971, Senators of the five 
states in the potential Upper Missouri Region 
wrote the Secretary of Commerce and urged 
him to approve the proposal and release the 
$300,000 Congress had provided for the Com- 
mission. In the Secretary's reply to us of 
March 15, 1971, he pointed out that: 

“In the event the regional commission pro- 
gram is continued beyond a relatively brief 
transition period, I would be happy to re- 
consider the proposal to establish the com- 
mission in accordance with the Governors’ 
recommendations of last year and your en- 
dorsement.” 

Congress has now acted, I hope the Secre- 
tary will now act favorably and approve the 
Upper Missouri Commission. 


Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, I served with 
Senators Cooper and BAKER as a Senate 
member of the conference committee on 
§.575. I joined with them in refusing to 
sign the conference report and join with 
them now in opposing adoption of the 
report. I do so to make my position 
clear—that I oppose the strict interpreta- 
tion of the House rule of germaneness 
which was followed by the House con- 
ferees. 

IMPORTANCE OF ISSUE 

I consider this question important to 
the entire Senate body. As this is the first 
such application of the House rules under 
the 1970 Reorganization Act, we must 
address ourselves to the issue now and 
the Senate displeasure made known 
clearly to the House of Representatives. 
I respect the right of each House to draft 
its own rules of procedure. However, in 
this instance of the House rules and their 
interpretation have a profound impact 
on the work of the Senate and its posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the House. I do not imply 
that this rule has been a conscious mo- 
tive on the part.of the House but the 
practical impact of the rule holds serious 
consequences for us. 

The issue before us is clear. 

As passed by the Senate, S. 575 con- 
tained an extension of two established 
programs, the Appalachia Regional De- 
velopment Act and the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965. The 
House of Representatives concurred gen- 
erally in the Senate bill, but added a new 
title I—an accelerated public works pro- 
gram—and requested a conference. The 
Senate agreed to go to conference. 

SENATE SUBSTITUTE 


I serve as a member of the Economic 
Development Subcommittee of the Sen- 
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ate Public Works Committee. During 
the past 4 months’ that subcommittee 
has conducted an extensive review of our 
Federal economic development laws as 
they relate not only to long-range eco- 
nomic development, but also to short- 
term economic readjustments. One of 
our hearings was held in Wichita, Kans. 
That hearing provided a valuable under- 
standing of the economic development 
needs of a community that has been 
severely effected by defense cutbacks in 
the aerospace industry. As a result of our 
hearings in Wichita and throughout the 
country, the Senate conferees were in a 
position to offer a substitute in confer- 
ence for House title I. We were of the 
opinion that our substitute would be 
much more effective in meeting the need 
for concentrated emergency assistance to 
areas of high unemployment. 

The House conferees, however, would 
not consider the merits of our substitute 
or any other substantive modification of 
title I, as passed by the House. They did 
so on the advice of the House Parliamen- 
tarian. Because the House conferees re- 
mained adamant in their position, the 
Senate conferees receded. 

The issue,raised by the conference re- 
port on S, 575. may well affect all legis- 
lative matters initiated by the Senate. 
If the Senate acquiesces in the House 
rules, we will be precluded from making 
substantive changes in legislation ini- 
tiated by the Senate and modified by the 
House. We will therefore be faced with 
two choices, either of which is unsatis- 
factory: Allow the House to originate 
all authorization bills or refuse to go to 
conference when the House had made 
substantial changes in a Senate bill. This 
would have the effect of destroying the 
Senate-House conference which has 
been a constructive means for compro- 
mising differences on ‘legislation. 

As the senior Senator from Kentucky 
has pointed out, if the House rules pre- 
vail and the Senate is to retain its power 
to act on legislation, we will find our- 
selves engaged in fruitless parliamentary 
maneuverings. 

Rejection of this conference report 
will avoid a bad precedent, and further 
it will place the House bill before the 
Senate, allowing the Senate to work its 
will. 

MERITS OF ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS 

It must be clearly understood by the 
Senate that the accelerated public works 
provision authorizing $2 billion—more 
money than is authorized in either of the 
other two titles included in the bill— 
was added to the conference report with 
no consideration by either the Senate 
Committee on Public Works or the full 
Senate. This is a major piece of legisla- 
tion, and if it can become law without 
full debate by this body then I feel we 
have abrogated our responsibility and 
our right, in this instance, to make law. 

The questions raised by the proposed 
accelerated public works deserve serious 
consideration. If the conference report 
is voted down and the House bill comes 
before the Senate then we would have 
the opportunity to debate the merits of 
the accelerated public works approach 
to our unemployment problem. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my support for S. 575 and most 
particularly title I providing for an ac- 
celerated Public Works Act of 1971. Since 
most of S. 575 is similar to legislation 
already passed by the Senate, I wish to 
confine my remarks to title I which is a 
new section proposed by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, passed by the 
House on“April 22, and accepted by a 
majority of the Senate conferees. I con- 
sider this section a reasoned and needed 
response to the presently deteriorating 
economy. 

Title I authorizes $2 billion immedi- 
ately for public works projects in desig- 
nated “redevelopment areas” and “eco- 
nomic development centers” or in areas 
with 6 percent unemployment. In the 
case of grant-in-aid for local public 
works. projects involving a local cost 
share, the emergency grant can be made 
to cover up to 80 percent of the cost of 
the project. In addition, a 100 percent 
grant can be made in those areas where 
the State or local government have com- 
pletely exhausted their respective taxing 
and borrowing capacity and cannot, 
therefore, meet the local matching grant 
requirement. The bill directs that “pri- 
ority is to be given by the President to 
projects for assistance in the construc- 
tion of basic public works—including 
work for the storage, treatment, purifica- 
tion, or distribution of water and sewage 
treatment and sewage facilities—and for 
which there is an urgent and vital pub- 
lic need.” 

Emphasis would be given to projects 
which can be completed within 1 year 
with the use of local contractors employ- 
ing substantial amounts of local labor. 

A cursory review of the present econ- 
omy shows the need for this title. Unem- 
ployment is at the intolerable level of 6.1 
percent for the entire work force. This is 
further refutation of the administration’s 
overly optimistic projection of a $1,065 
billion gross national product. Even this 
projection assumes an unacceptable un- 
employment rate of 5 percent. The Amer- 
ican economy is now operating $70 bil- 
lion below its full potential. Clearly, ad- 
ditional measures are needed to create 
jobs. The present deficit budget does not 
create these jobs. It is not expansive and 
does not provide necessary stimulus. to 
our economy. 

Title I is patterned after the Public 
Works Acceleration Act of 1962 and the 
accomplishments of that act suggest 
that this new bill will create the jobs 
and the income needed to stimulate the 
economy: The 1962 act created jobs and 
developed public facilities at low admin- 
istrative’ cost. The 1962 act, in a little 
less than 2 years, provided $861 million 
for more than 7,700 public works proj- 
ects. These projects were located in 1,000 
counties in 50 States and three Terri- 
tories. In less than 2 years, it has been 
estimated that the 1962 act generated 
approximately 210,000 man-years of on- 
site and off-site employment. By the end 
of the first year, 6,811 projects had been 
started or completed. The on-site em- 
ployment rose steadily from 3,800 work- 
ers in November 1962 to 35,000 workers 
in June 1963 to a peak of 45,500 em- 
ployed on-site in June 1964. Given the 
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proper will, we can match these achieve- 
ments in the next 2 years. 

Title I has the dual purpose of in- 
creasing employment in areas of great- 
est need and providing communities with 
basic and long-neglected facilities, such 
as water and sewage works, hospital and 
road improvement, public buildings, and 
the like: It meets the needs of local citi- 
zens and, at the same time, paves the 
way for the future expansion of the 
economy. It will create about 170,000 or 
more badly needed jobs within the year. 
The overall impact of this title could in- 
crease employment by as much as 420,000 
jobs. 

These jobs will not be make-work or 
leaf-raking jobs. They are jobs that 
need to be done. For example, there is 
a backlog of applications involving nearly 
$6 billion in Federal funds from com- 
munities to help build over 6,000 waste 
treatment plants, water and sewage fa- 
cilities, hospitals, nursing homes, and 
public health centers. In addition, there 
is a backlog of $3 billion in Federal proj- 
ects ready for construction. These proj- 
ects represent decisions of national and 
local officials of what is needed for local 
development. 

The 1962 act was of particular benefit 
to rural areas. Over 50 percent of the 
projects were in areas designated as rural 
development areas. 

Furthermore, the 1962 act allowed the 
construction of facilities greaty needed 
by this country. Forty-eight percent of 
all the types of facilities built were water 
treatment, water and sewage projects, 
and other public facilities. It can be 
safely said that, particularly in rural 
areas, many of these desperately needed 
water treatment and sewage facilities 
would not have been built except for the 
impetus and the additional funds pro- 
vided by the 1962 act. 

Maine’s present total unemployment 
is 8.2 percent—the highest since 1960. A 
recent manpower study of the Lubeck 
area of Washington County in Maine 
shows unemployment in January of 22 
percent..In the Lewiston-Arbor area, the 
unemployment rate in March was 10.5 
percent. Many of these unemployed 
Maine citizens and citizens throughout 
this country would benefit from this bill. 

Returning. veterans from Vietnam 
would also benefit from this bill. Fifteen 
percent of all returning Vietnam vet- 
erans are now unemployed. These vet- 
erans need jobs now to lessen the hard- 
ship of a painful transition from Viet- 
nam to a peacetime occupation at home. 

Also, it should be admitted that the 
accelerated public works program is not 
and does not pretend to be a permanent 
solution to the unemployment problem. 
It does not offer returning veterans a 
permanent occupation. But it does offer 
a way of handling the problem until we 
get our economy going again and develop 
other measures necessary to solve our 
unemployment problem. 

The accelerated public works program 
is not infiationary. It provides for wages 
instead of unemployment and welfare 
checks. Men at work add to this Nation's 
productivity. Men paid for work provide 
not only needed purchasing power, but 
also a multiplier effect for the whole 
economy. 
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The accelerated public works program 
is in stark contrast with the President's 
proposed depreciation changes. The Pres- 
ident’s proposals will cost almost $40 bil- 
lion in the first decade of its operation. 
The President’s proposal may create 
some jobs, but essentially it isa tax cut 
for big business with little benefit to the 
average American. Not only is Congress 
without a real voice in proposed economic 
policy involving substantial loss of Fed- 
eral revenue, but the funds for its own 
initiative such as accelerated public 
works or the emergency employment act 
could easily be exhausted by the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. 

Finally, some seem to have a mono- 
lithic concept of what constitutes public 
works. Many public works involve large 
construction, including long planning 
and construction leadtime, but many are 
not. For many public works projects, 
construction can start immediately, pro- 
viding jobs for the unemployed. 

Also, this bill focuses its funds where 
the area of need is greatest. It recognizes 
that unemployment is not spread evenly 
throughout the country. 

The bill has merit. Given the proper 
administrative will, it can provide a use- 
ful answer to our present problems. This 
bill is not a cure-all, but it would be folly 
to fail to do something because we can- 
not do everything at once. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to join with my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper), in his efforts to pre- 
vent what I believe would be an ex- 
tremely bad precedent for the Senate to 
make. I am not voting on the merits of 
the conference report; I supported S. 575 
when it recently passed the Senate. I 
do believe that the Senate must not ac- 
quiesce and give up still more preroga- 
tives to the House of Representatives. 

It is contended by the House conferees 
that under rule XXVIII(3) of the House, 
they cannot consider any modification 
of a House addition to S.575 that the 
full Senate had not acttially considered. 
Thus, a new title I was added in the 
House after S.575 passed the Senate, 
and the Senate conferees were not able 
to even suggest any modification. Such a 
procedure could greatly hinder the en- 
tire conference procedure’ and even, if 
expanded upon, work as an impediment 
to the Senate's initiating legislation. This 
is so because the House’ could make 
changes that the Senate could not mod- 
ify: we would only have the option sim- 
ply to accept or reject the changes as 
part of the entire bill: 

The Senate must in all good conscience 
reject this conference report so that our 
conferees can return to the House and 
inform them that we will not accept 
this secondary role. The House already 
has constitutional authority to initiate 
revenue-raising measures and has long 
assumed the authority to initiate appro- 
priations measures; if we give in on this 
matter, the duality of our legislative sys- 
tem will come into question. 

It has been argued that the acceptance 
of this conference report will not set a 
precedent. I believe that it would. Ac- 
ceptance will free the House of any pres- 
sure to change its rules and will lead 
them to believe that we will accept rule 
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XXVIII as it is. To my knowledge, the 
House presently has no plans to change 
this rule. I believe that S.575 is a good 
vehicle for making certain that the 
House acts soon on this most important 
matter. I thank the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for bringing this to the attention 
of the Senate. He has performed in his 
usual admirable manner. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, others 
have spoken in support of that part of 
the conference report on S. 575 dealing 
with the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act. I will confine my remarks to 
some comments on the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act anda state- 
ment on section 209 of the bill which 
treats the extension of the Federal field 
committee for development planning in 
Alaska. 

Let me say first that I entirely concur 
in the holding action approach that 
we decided upon in the Public Works 
Committee. I participated in most of 
the hearings across the country and be- 
lieve that we need some reasonable addi- 
tional time to really prepare definitive 
follow-on legislation to these several pro- 
grams in regional economic development. 

We have learned a lot from the differ- 
ent mechanisms and approaches to re- 
vitalizing our lagging economic areas, 
and I am. not one who says that experi- 
ments should go on endlessly with no 
calling to account. We now have over 
5 years of experience behind us on the 
working out of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 and 
a similar length of time with the Alaska 
field committee. Indeed I think the ad- 
ministration has been slow in coming 
forward with a full and detailed evalua- 
tion of these particular programs. Still 
it does take time to sort out and assess 
what our experiences tell us and to trans- 
late this into a full-blown follow-on 
proposal. 

What we have been trying to do under 
the Public Works Act is try to provide on 
the one hand the technical assistance 
and analytical input that would allow us 
to know what to do in rural areas that 
were lagging economically and suffering 
severe and persistant outmigration, and 
on the other hand make available grant 
and loan moneys to be used for facilities 
investment where lack of these can be 
demonstrated as a big part of the prob- 
lem, despite the inevitable fund limita- 
tions for projects, I believe the real de- 
ficiency has been on the analytical and 
planning sides. 

The Federal Field Committee for De- 
velopment Planning in Alaska was hap- 
pily spared the problem of projects 
against planning, because it was specif- 
ically created as only a planning ac- 
tivity with no programs to operate or 
grant moneys to administer. Simply put, 
its task was to do the analytical work 
on how Federal agencies—and the State 
agencies, too—should behave in Alaska 
in an investment and expenditure sense 
so as to best contribute to the longer- 
term development of the State. 

Put another way, since government is 
such a large sector on the Alaska scene, 
how could it help bring Alaska into the 
Union economically as it had been 
brought in politically? 
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Occasionally it is proper to call for a 
return to fundamentals, and this is the 
present case when talking loosely; about 
economic development. It is of great im- 
portance to avoid perpetuating myths 
that cloud into our thinking and to care- 
fully concentrate effort in those few di- 
rections that are most useful to pursue. 

Recall that whether the topic is un- 
derdeveloped countries or lagging re- 
gions in advanced economies, economic 
development means something fairly 
specific. Typically, it refers to the ex- 
pansion of income-producing activity 
within the area involved. :It means 
growth in output and in income and em- 
ployment—a stepped-up pace of eco- 
nomic activity and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the fruits of that activity. 

Next, the distinctions must be kept in 
mind between econoniic development and 
social development, between economic 
welfare and social welfare, between eco- 
nomic planning and physical planning. 

Economic development—as distin- 
guished from general social develop- 
ment—even when rather broadly con- 
ceived, focuses on upgrading employ- 
ment and income. The legislative history 
of economic development programs 
makes it clear that the Congress was 
viewing reduced unemployment and un- 
deremployment as a major objective of 
economic development in lagging re- 
gions. Closely related to the employment 
objectives is the objective of rising in- 
comes. 

Another misconception to guard 
against is that economic development is 
about the same thing as promoting the 
general welfare. Welfare is a much 
broader concept, and can be construed 
to include practically any governmental 
activity. Also, because of the widespread 
poverty in Appalachia and the somewhat 
loose relationship between poverty and 
low incomes, we often confuse the objec- 
tive of economic development with the 
objective of fighting poverty. Antipoverty 
benefits can flow from economic develop- 
ment, but dealing with poverty per se is 
not the same as pursuing the develop- 
mental objective. Whereas the economics 
maps indicate that unemployment and, 
to a lesser extent, low incomes are re- 
gional problems, poverty is a good deal 
more than a regional problem. It is in 
some respects an independent problem 
not entirely amenable to attack 
through economic development alone. 
Some unemployed workers—certainly 
not all—endure poverty; but the roots 
of poverty go much deeper than job 
scarcity. 

The point of all this is that we do not 
yet have very well in mind what we are 
after—what the goals are. It may be that 
we have been defining the task too nar- 
rowly, maybe increasing the social wel- 
fare and quality of life is what these 
programs should be up to in rural Amer- 
ica’s lagging regions and not just looking 
to the economic aspect. Moreover we are 
not all that sure exactly how public in- 
vestment in public works projects relates 
to economic growth and development. 

Highways for the Ozarks and dams for 
Idaho may do some good. But it is still 
pretty hard to demonstrate specifically 
the relationship between these and re- 
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gional economic growth. Still more basi- 
cally there are unresolved and frequent- 
ly undiscussed questions about the as- 
sumptions on which our programs de- 
signed to help rural lagging regions are 
based. In our economic system, do not 
leading regions imply lagging regions? 
Is not economic activity quite naturally 
uneven from place to place as a result 
of differing factor endowments, as the 
economist calls them? Is it really the 
policy of the United States to fly in the 
face of market forces and redistribute 
economic activity? And suppose this 
means taking from one region and giving 
it to another? 

What if you found that on straight 
economic grounds the greatest yields 
come from public investment in areas 
that are in trouble and withering? An- 
swers to these questions would go a long 
way toward giving a solid ratiorale for 
whatever programs the Congress creates, 
I believe we can get those answers dur- 
ing a 2-year extension of these acts. 

I see the Alaska Field Committee as 
another one of the organizational exper- 
iments in our search for useful mechan- 
isms in Federal-State relations in the 
development field. It has functioned suc- 
cessfully in its duties—especially in the 
early years—and has been drawn on by 
the Congress in matters pertaining to 
Alaska. Field Committee inputs to the 
Public Works, Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, Commerce, and even the Armed 
Services Committee come immediately to 
mind. 

In the executive branch the Bureau of 
the Budget, Commerce, HUD, HEW, and 
other sister agencies haye made exten- 
sive use of the Federal Field Committee 
and the unique interagency/intergovern- 
mental vantage point from. which it 
speaks. State and local governments, the 
private sector, and the academic commu- 
nity have frequently tapped the field 
committee’s expertise and avenues of as- 
sistance. 

In the face of all this it is hard for me 
to understand why the administration 
through the Bureau of the Budget has 
been so adamant on striking down the 
field committee—this little operation of 
about $250,000 annually. If the field 
committee helped straighten out or pro- 
vide a fresh way of looking at just one 
problem annually, it would surely earn 
its keep. It almost seems that the smaller 
your budget the more examination you 
get in the whole process. 

This is not to say, of course, that the 
field committee should go on forever 
and join that long string of agencies 
that gather momentum of their own and 
never really have to undergo a rigorous 
searching challenge to their existence, 
however out-of-touch and useless they 
may have become. 

In fact I want the legislative record to 
be clear in S. 575 that we have in mind 
substantial changes for the field com- 
mittee perhaps including a different fol- 
low on entity altogether. I, myself, intro- 
duced legislation last March which 
would establish a Federal-State Natural 
Resources and Land-Use Planning Com- 
mission for Alaska, and it may well be 
that this might prove the organization 
into which the field committee is folded. 
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In any event it makes good sense to me 
that we should not lose the important 
base that the field committee provides. 
We all know that-it is harder and more 
expensive to Government because of the 
startup costs to launch something from 
scratch than it is to build on a viable 
activity already in existence. 

Mr. President, two. of the most press- 
ing issues confronting us today in the 
field of public administration are the 
problems of interagency coordination on 
the one hand and intergovernmental co- 
operation on the other. And while both 
are important, the second is more so, be- 
cause it involves not money and effi- 
ciency alone but the success or failure of 
whole programs. 

The field committee provides a mech- 
anism for help in both these problems in 
Alaska and provides a model for the de- 
sign of similar arrangements elsewhere. 
It should not be struck down, but be con- 
tinued. 

At this very moment probably the two 
biggest policy problems the Federal Gov- 
ernment has in Alaska have to do with 
the oil pipeline permit and the settle- 
ment of Alaska Native claims. Inter- 
agency and intergovernmental relations 
are all wrapped up in both these prob- 
lems to an incredible degree. The whole 
question of the future of State-Federal 
relations in Alaska will be affected for 
years to come by the outcome of these 
two major issues. 

Clearly this is no time to do away with 
the kind of mechanisms that are work- 
ing to foster smoother, more orderly, 
more effective Federal-State partner- 
ships where neither is a junior partner. 

I urge a vote in favor of the confer- 
ence report, and I felt it would be useful 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the facts surrounding one of the 
less well known parts of the pending leg- 
islation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 1 minute to 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
never voted against Appalachia; I am 
not voting against Appalachia now. I 
was the author of one of the Appa- 
lachia bills before there ever was an 
Appalachia. 

What disturbs me is this new theme 
of the other body that if any measure 
originates in this body, we are deprived 
of having it prevail in conference, pro- 
vided the other body does not want to 
accept it. In other words, they are reserv- 
ing to themselves the right now to ini- 
tiate all new legislation, other than the 
right in us to increase or decrease cer- 
tain figures or sums. 

I think this is wrong. I think it is going 
to rise to haunt the Members of the 
Senate. Every Senator, at some point 
or other, is going to find out that he has 
been scarred by this. He is going to come 
in with a proposal; he is going to seek 
in that proposal to add some new matter 
to a bill. The conferees in the other body 
are going to say, “The Parliamentarian 
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tell us we don’t have to take anything 
you do.” 

If the Senate wants to hog-tie itself 
and become a slave of the other body, 
this is the way to do it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, this is a 
vote, in my view, upon the procedural 
question. If the conference report is re- 
jected, we can refer the bill, as amended 
by the House of Representatives, to the 
Senate Committee on Public Works. We 
can consider the House proposal there, 
make a recommendation to the Senate, 
and give the Senate a chance to act upon 
it. 

Senators will be voting for their own 
rights and authority if they vote to reject 
this conference report. It would not bind 
them in any way as to what they might 
do later upon this proposal of the House. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. The 
question is on the adoption of the con- 
ference report. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. HOLL- 
Incs). If he were at liberty to vote, he 
would vote “yea”; if I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay”. I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr: Cannon), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Hottres), the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. METCALF), 
and the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
MOoNDALE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) , the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr), and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr: McGovern) is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) 
would vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hrusxa), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc), are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Curtis) is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martas) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpr) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BELLMON) is detained on official busi- 
ness. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Mundt) would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 33, as follows: 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Ellender, against. 


NOT VOTING—21 
Hansen Mathias 
Harris McGovern 
Hartke Metcalf 
Hollings Mondale 
Hruska Mundt 
Inouye Ribicoff 
Fulbright Long Young 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this 
vote is an affirmation of the Senate’s 
confidence in our efforts to reduce un- 
employment.. The chairman of our Sub- 
committee on Economic Development, 
Senator Montoya, has worked with great 
energy and dedication on this legislation. 
Senator Muskie and Senator EAGLETON 
were extremely helpful in our conference 
deliberations. And although we had hon- 
est differences about procedures, the mi- 
nority conferees of the Senate, Senator 
Cooper, Senator Baker, and Senator 
DoLE, approached their work in a serious 
effort to find the best solutions to the 
problems of unemployment. These mem- 
bers of the committee are all conscien- 
tious and able Senators, and I am appre- 
ciative of their work on this important 
legislation. 

The majority and minority staff have 
once again displayed their ability to help 
the members of the committee to come 
to grips with difficult legislative prob- 
lems. I commend all of them for their 
efforts and especially single out M. Barry 
Mega, chief counsel; Bailey Guard, mi- 
nority clerk; Phillip Cummings, John 
Yago, David Sandoval, Judy Parente, and 
Richard Herod, professional staff mem- 
bers. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I thank 
the chairman of the full committee for 
his generous remarks. I join him in giv- 
ing well-earned recognition to the con- 
tributions of our Senate colleagues in 
the conference. Each of them played 
an important role in bringing the con- 
ference to a successful conclusion, and 
I must pay tribute to the contimued 
strong leadership and inspiration of 
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Senator RANDOLFH as we work to de- 
velop legislation to help the people of 
our country. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6531) to amend the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967; to in- 
crease military pay; to authorize military 
active duty strengths for fiscal year 1972; 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The question now recurs on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Attotr), with an addi- 
tional 20 minutes of debate, the time to 
be equally divided. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time is allotted to each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Ten min- 
utes is allotted to each side. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
and I have agreed that he would open 
the debate and I would utilize the last 
few minutes on behalf of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays at this time. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes or so much thereof as 
I may use. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we will 
now vote on this amendment within 20 
minutes. I wish to call to the attention of 
Senators that this amendment is almost 
identical with another amendment 
which we rejected last week in connec- 
tion with an increase in pay. That was 
the Hughes amendment which was re- 
jected by a vote of 42 to 31. The amend- 
ments are almost identical in amount 
except that this amendment, the Allott 
amendment, carries $39 million more 
than the Hughes amendment, which was 
rejected. 

Mr. President, I do not care much 
about having order if we can just have 
quiet. 

Mr. President, may we have quiet in 
the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the member- 
ship would be interested in the facts as 
they will come from the Senator from 
Colorado and I hope also as they come 
from me. 

Mr. President, reviewing the facts, in 
January we increased the military pay 
by $1.2 billion under operation of law. 
The bill as presented here by the com- 
mittee to the Senate makes another in- 
crease of $1 billion, effective 1 month 
after this bill becomes law. Then, next 
January, by operation of law there will 
be another increase of $1.2 billion. That 
would be a total of over $3.2 billion with- 
in a span of 13 months. 

This amendment would add another 
$1.75 billion for a total of $5.1 billion 
increase for the military within a brief 
span of 13 months. That is the proposal 
in round numbers, This is not recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. It 
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is not recommended by the President al- 
though he is the father of the so-called 
Volunteer Army. It is not recommended 
by the Secretary of Defense. It is op- 
posed by the Secretary of Defense and by 
the President. It is opposed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force and the 
Marines. 

Last week we had a letter signed by 
these gentlemen stating they opposed this 
increase at this time. I do not believe it 
would be best for the military program as 
a whole. I have the letter before me. 

That is not all, Mr. President. Talking 
about the military as a whole, and the 
necessary military program, we have 
pending a very respectable amendment, I 
respect the authors of it. It proposes to 
reduce the total military spending for fis- 
eal year 1972 down to some $68 billion. 
My official figures here show that it is 
now proposed by the Defense Department 
to be $75 billion. The Proxmire amend- 
ment proposes to reduce that amount to 
$68 billion. However, this amendment 
would add $1.7 billion to that amount. We 
would be going in both directions at the 
same time. 

I submit to those who want to make 
these reductions that this amendment is 
serious business. It is beyond the budget 
and has no recommendation: except the 
honest judgment of those who sponsor it. 
Where are we going? Furthermore, these 
deficits are piling up. I have a responsible 
estimate that the deficit for fiscal year 
1971-72 is in the neighborhood.of $40 
billion. So we do not have the money to 
pay for this increase. Where are we going 
to get the money? The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. Lona) said we 
would have to pay it out of the deficit. 
There is no provision for new taxes to 
take care of this burden to get the money. 
It will only run up the deficit. That 
means it would contribute to another 
round of inflation. 

Mr. President, we cannot ignore the 
facts of life. It looks as if we are on our 
way to another round of inflation. 

The plea that comes in time after time 
in these speeches makes reference to the 
poverty level of these men. We have 
checked into that. We have already in- 
creased these sums and we have money 
in the committee bill that will increase 
the pay for these lower echelon men 
which, leaving out their commissary and 
PX rights, will bring their income into 
the neighborhood of what it is on the 
outside for younger men in those age 
groups. Nothing can be exact, but under 
the committee bill, with the increase, the 
average fellow coming in will draw $3,979 
for a year. After his basic training, if he 

makes the grade, he is increased to 
$4,244, At the end of 2 years with normal 
promotions he will be getting $5,851. On 
the outside the average income for 18- 
and 19-year-olds in 1968 was $3,200. For 
the 20- and 21-year-old group in 1968 
the figure was $5,000. If there is added a 
20-percent increase for the younger ones, 
the man in the military is going to be 
getting $5,851, which is above the amount 
those on the outside get and in addition 
he will receive commissary and PX rights 
and other fringe benefits if he stays in 
the service. In addition, he will be on his 
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way to one of the finest retirement sys- 
tems in the world, to which he does not 
have to contribute. Those are the hard 
facts of life. 

As I said last week, this debate cannot 
be won on the poverty issue because the 
facts do not support it. I have an esti- 
mate here that with pay increases in the 
committee bill there will be only 778 mili- 
tary families at the most, out of over 1.4 
million, below the so-called poverty level 
adopted by the President in connection 
with one of his official programs. That 
is about 5 out of 10,000 families. The lack 
of promotions, and being reduced in 
grade after they get their promotions is 
part of the cause for the conditions of 
those 778 families, Out of all of the over 
1.4 million families, that is reducing it 
to the infinitesimal. 

Mr. President, how much’ time, dot 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 1 minute remaining. 
` Mr. STENNIS. Well, what new facts 
are there now? What new facts are there 
to change the situation one iota from 
what we had here less than a week ago, 
when we passed on this huge proposal, 
for even less money, and it was rejected 
by the judgment of the Senate by a vote 
of 42 to 31? 

I know that if this voluntary army gets 
in motion, there will be plenty of time to 
consider any recommendation the Presi- 
dent. or the Department of Defense 
would make, and add that money so as 
to make it go; but let us not get the cart 
before the horse and jump in with the 
money and increase the salaries and find 
out later, if it does not work, that we will 
be stuck with salary increases that can- 
not be reduced. I submit this to the judg- 
ment of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK, Mr. President, every 
Member of this body is aware of the suf- 
fering, alienation, and deep national de- 
visions that have been caused by the 
draft. Often overlooked is the impact of 
the. draft on the military. No organiza- 
tion can function effectively with a re- 
tention rate of less than 7 percent, the 
figure for today’s draftees. This problem 
is compounded by the fact that many 
GI's must lose valuable training time by 
performing nonmilitary functions—last 
week it was learned that 95,000 men in 
the Army are engaged in nonessential 
and nonmilitary chores. Military effi- 
ciency is further reduced by the wide- 
spread practice of moonlighting by serv- 
ice men—there is simply no way that a 
GI can be at peak performance if he is 
out all night pumping gas. 

I shall not dwell on the problems 
caused by conscription, for they were 
cataloged in great detail tast week by 
the Senator from Oregon and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. If we are to unite 
our country, and create a more profes- 
sional and yet voluntary armed force, 
there can be no delay in our efforts to 
end the draft. 

I am convinced that President Nixon 
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is fully committed to making the all- 
volunteer force a reality. It is imperative 
that we in the Senate give him all the 
help possible, because he is faced with 
the massive job of removing a multi- 
tude of wasteful -habits brought about 
through the prolonged use of a compul- 
sory system. Therefore, last week I voted 
for the 1-year extension in order to take 
all steps-necessary to achieve the Presi- 
dent’s goal of a zero draft. 

By a narrow margin, this body has 
decided against the 1-year limitation. 
But I would remind my colleagues that 
the 2-year extension is permissive; not 
obligatory. Although we may extend the 
authority to draft for 2 more ‘years, it 
is incumbent that we provide the Presi- 
dent with the tools needed to end the 
draft far ahead of that deadline. 

Modernizing ` regulations, ‘improving 
base ‘housing, and ‘civilianizing non- 
military functions are all part of the 
program. But there can be no doubt that 
the most important'step we can take is 
to create a competitive pay scale. 

Today, thousands of GI’s depend upon 
public welfare and food ‘stamps ‘for sur- 
vival. Recognizing this problem, ‘the 
committee: bill: provides ‘pay ificreases 
which will preclude all but 1,000 service- 
men. from qualifying for the President's 
family assistance plan. This is an im- 
portant step, and the committee is to 
be commended for its attention, to the 
problem of. poverty in the military—but 
the committee bill should be viewed 
merely as an act of decency, with little 
connection to the equitable wage scale 
that is the key to. an end to the draft. 

During the draft hearings in the House, 
the Joint Chiefs testified in favor of 
competitive pay schedule, and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Roger Kelley de- 
clared: 

Even if the goal of zero draft was not at 
stake, it is unfair to use the power of the 
draft to enforce inordinately low pay levels. 


The other body followed this percep- 
tive advice, and adopted the DOD's full 
pay standard. The Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, however, provided a re- 
cruit with a starting salary of only $3,- 
978, over $1,000 below what he could 
earn in the civil service entry grade. How 
can we end the draft if we are going to 
ask our young men to accept such a large 
oe penalty for serving their coun- 

ry? 

At a time when the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs have underscored the importance 
of respecting the military, do we in the 
Congress show them respect by offering 
wages that are a fraction of those earned 
by their civilian counterparts? Will they 
feel honored when they learn that their 
new pay scale elevates them to a step 
just above the poverty level? 

The answers to these questions are self- 
evident. We will not be able to establish 
the image of military service as an hon- 
orable profession until we discontinue 
the practice of paying our servicemen 
dishonorable wages. By creating a com- 
petitive pay scale, the Allott amendment 
provides the necessary remedy. And I 
would add that particularly when we are 
drafting young men to fight and die for 
their country, it is intolerable that we 
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would pay them. $1,000 less than their 
civilian counterparts are earning. By 
starting recruits at $5,328 a year, the 
Allott amendment, which implements 
the pay schedule recommended by the 
Gates Commission, invests military serv- 
ice with the dignity it deserves, and pro- 
vides the incentives for a yolunteer force. 

On May 19, 1971, I requested that an 
article by Representative WILLIAM STEI- 
GER, entitled “Welfare, Extra Jobs Sus- 
tain GI Families,” be printed in the REC- 
orD. As I mentioned at that time, Mr. 
STEIGER has worked unceasingly to pro- 
mote the dignity of the military by 
speaking out for improvements in armed 
services compensation. Recently Con- 
gressman STEIGER was interviewed by 
Mike Keller of the Honolulu Advertiser 
in which he points out that proponents 
of military pay raises beyond the level 
authorized in the committee bill cannot 
be described as opponents of the Presi- 
dent’s draft proposals. I ask unanimous 
consent that the interview be printed in 
the RECORD, 

Further, the Honolulu Advertiser re- 
cently documented the deplorable treat- 
ment of low-ranking enlisted men in a 
series of articles by Richard Hoyt. I be- 
lieve that the group of four articles is 
particularly pertinent to our discussion 
here today and accordingly would ask 
unanimous consent that they appear in 
the Recorp following my statement. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Honolulu Advertiser, 
May 28, 1971] 
EM TREATED “DEPLORABLY” 
(By Mike Keller) 

One of the ‘nation’s leading spokesmen 
for improved conditions for military enlisted 
men'yesterday said, “The armed forces must 
do a better job of providing housing for 
servicemen stationed in Hawaii.” 

Rep. William Steiger, R-Wis., here for a 
series of House hearings, said, “It is absolute- 
ly essential for the Department of Defense 
to expand its on-base housing program.” 

Steiger, an advocate of an all-volunteer 
army, said the treatment rendered enlisted 
men is “deplorable and has to cease. 

“If we are going to have an all-volunteer 
army, we haye to change lingering attitudes 
in high levels that the enlisted men, the 
guy on the bottom rung, isn’t worthy of bet- 
ter treatment,” the Congressman said. 

Steiger was a prime mover for a bill, killed 
Wednesday by the Senate, that would have 
doubled the salary paid to men in the lowest 
pay grades, A private E-1. now earns $134 a 
month. 

The bill now goes to.a House-Senate con- 
ference committee and Steiger feels the pay 
raise “may still stand a chance” this con- 
gressional session. 

Steiger and his colleagues have been de- 
scribed as “opponents of the President's draft 
Proposals,” but the Congressman said yes- 
terday, “That’s just not so.” 

“The only way to deal with the Depart- 
ment of Defense on this issue is to pressure 


the hell out of them. We support the Presi- 
dent’s proposals, only we want them passed 
this year, not a year from now or two years 
from now.” 

Steiger, the author of a Washington Post 
article on the GI's plight, said he was pleased 
that The Honolulu Advertiser followed up 
his article and localized it. The series by re- 
porter Richard Hoyt, currently appearing in 
The Advertiser, will be entered into the Con- 
gressional Record, Steiger said. 
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He emphasized that “tremendous changes 
in attitude” have to precede the creation of 
an all-volunteer army. 

As an example of the inequity of military 
life, Steiger said men in the lower pay grades 
went without pay raises from 1954-1964. But 
there were substantial pay raises for men in 
the higher ranks, he said. 

“And the last military pay raise, about 
two years ago, increased a colonel's salary 
by $134 a month while an E-1 received $5 
more a month,” he said. 

In addition to the pay raise bill, Steiger 
said the Congress is now considering the 
Department of Defense. budget for the com- 
ing fiscal year which includes “substantial 
increases for on-base housing.” 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser, May 27, 1971] 


BELOW THE Poverty LEVEL——MILITARY IGNORES 
WIVES OF FIRST-TERMERS 
(By Richard Hoyt) 

(Nore.—The U.S, Senate yesterday turned 
down a proposed military pay raise. The move 
was bad news for young married soldiers, 
Sailors, marines and airmen. The military 
services do not want first-term servicemen 
to be married, but 23 per cent of them are, 
The military reserves such costly amenities 
as housing and moving expenses for those 
who plan military careers, 

The resulting hardships are severe on young 
servicemen, especially those who bring their 
wives to high-priced, housing-short Oahu. 

Advertiser reporter Richard Hoyt last week 
talked to young servicemen to see how they 
are getting along here. The. answer: barely. 

This is his first report). 

If the military services wanted a first-term 
serviceman to have a wife they would pre- 
Sumably issue him one with neatly stencil 
letters on her forehead; Spouse, Female, One 
Each. 

The serviceman would carry on from there. 

In basic training he would be herded onto 
a bleachers with 50 others In his plight for 
& one hour block of instruction, by a bache- 
lor NCO, on wife maintenance. 

But Federal regulations do not authorize 
wives for first-term servicemen. The results 
for these “non-command sponsored” fam- 
ilies, as they are called, are not only very 
unfunny, they are tragic. 

Roughly 33,000 American servicemen on 
their first tour of duty, 23 per cent of all ac- 
tive duty soldiers, sailors, airmen and ma- 
rines are married. 

Probably most of these men were either 
drafted or forced by the draft to enlist in 
a system that does not acknowledge the need 
to support the families of the four lowest 
enlisted ranks. 

The result has been described by Rep. 
William A. Steiger, Republican of Wisconsin, 
as a virtual “poverty cycle” for low ranking 
enlisted. men. 

“The draft survives as a last vestige of the 
ancient custom whereby the rich and power- 
ful forced the poor and weak to provide serv- 
ices at subsistence wages,” Steiger concluded 
after a recent tour of Mainland military bases. 

“Conscription has been justified by the 
Supreme Court as a valid power of the state 
in times of ‘grave emergency or national 
peril.” But the recent legislative history of 
military pay makes it plain that the pri- 
mary function of conscription has been to 
depress military compensation to a point 
where a disenfranchised minority of the cit- 
izenry has been compelled to bear a grossly 
disproportionate share of the costs of de- 
fense.” 

What would Steiger have said had he toured 
Oahu where the cost of living is 20 per cent 
higher than on the Mainland? The housing 
pinch is also tougher on Oahu which last 
year accommodated 42,000 officers and en- 
listed men plus another 15,700 aboard ships 
homeported at Pearl Harbor. 

The military discourages the first-termer 
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from bringing his family with him to Ha- 
wall. Lacking appropriate regulations, the 
services cannot prohibit “non-command 
Sponsored” families. 

The Federal regulation that all services 
must follow is simple: “A member in pay 
grade E-4 (less than four years of service), 
E-3, E-2, or E-1 is considered at all times 
to be without dependents.” 

A married recruit with two children as- 
signed to a Mainland post, according to Stei- 
ger, receives $3,500 per year including allow- 
ances for quarters, subsistence, child support 
and tax advantages. 

The Federal poverty line for the same size 
family is $3,900 per year. 

First-termers assigned on Oahu are eligi- 
ble for cost of living allowances intended to 
help with the cost of living here, but Fed- 
eral regulations deny them these benefits 
which are allowed the career soldier: 

Free travel of dependents. 

Transportation of household effects. 

Dislocation allowance. 

Family separation allowance. 

Such non-command sponsored families, 
with the exception of one block of military 
housing at Schofield Barracks, are denied on 
Post housing. 

Hawali, second to Alaska in cost of living, 
is one of 29 states that do not allow welfare 
payments to service families. 

Government standards for low income 
budgets allow a family of four a minimum 
of $1,905 a year for an adequate diet. On 
the basis of interviews conducted by The Ad- 
vertiser it appears that some non-command 
families here may not have that much to 
spend after rent and transportation. 

Servicemen are eligible for food stamps 
here, But a married serviceman. with a fam- 
ily of four, according to Steiger’s statistics, 
is allowed subsistence payments of only $554 
a year. He is eligible for_$846 a year in food 
stamps. 

He is eligible for commissary purchases, 
which the military estimates carries a 20 per 
cent savings, but commissaries are located 
on, military reservations. 

Virtually all non-sponsored servicemen on 
Oahu live “on the economy,” which means in 
off-post housing. . 

Higher rents near the,posts force them 
away from the commissaries. 

A 1970 Defense Department survey re- 
vealed that more than one half the wives 
of first-termers worked to supplement their 
incomes. 

The necessity of having a working wife 
may be no news to an Island man. But look 
at what the serviceman faces: 

There are fewer jobs available to the serv- 
ice wife because of City and State residency 
requirements which discriminate against 
those new to the Island. 

He is not eligible for the $30. a month sep- 
aration allowance should he leave his wife 
at home to live with her parents or her 
mother-in-law. Of course she doesn’t want 
that. 

She wants to come to Hawaii. She does but 
is forced to live under poverty conditions, 
She feels unwanted and complains about the 
State which doesn’t bring much aloha from 
local residents. 

Next: A look at Army enlisted men here. 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser, May 28, 1971] 
For Some GI's, “It’s TOUGH” HERE 
(By Richard Hoyt) 
If a soldier is 19 years old, married, and 
on his first tour of duty, life in Hawaii is no 


paradise. It’s an unending round of high 
rent, food bills and telephone bills 


There are approximately 568 such soldiers 
on Oahu—of pay rate E-4 or below and with 
less than four years of service—trying to 
buck the high cost of living with a family. 


The Army calls them “non-command spon- 
sored” families. That term has nothing to 
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do with the preferences of local commanders. 
It is a sérvice-wide term for first tour service- 
men who have yet to commit themselves to 
a career in the military. 

It is a product of a system which relies on 
the draft to provide an adequate supply of 
soldiers. 

If a married young enlisted man cannot 
wangle an assignment near his home town he 
can get into trouble. It is especially bad to 
be assigned to Oahu—2,500 miles from the 
Mainland. 

Maj. George D. Bennet, commander of 
Headquarters Company Troop Command, 
Schofield Barracks, has had to counsel a 
number of these men in assignments both 
here and on the Mainland. 

Bennet said it is usually the volunteers 
rather than the draftees who get into trouble. 

He described draftees as older and more 
mature. Those who enlist, he said, tend to be 
younger and less stable. 

“In many cases the individual is just im- 
mature. He can’t handle his finances,” 
Bennet said. 

“These girls (the wives) are 18 or 19, many 
of them, and this is their first trip from 
home. 

“It’s the first term RA’s (regular Army) 
usually. The draftees are usually older. 

“Some of these girls run up phone bills 
of $300 to $400,” he said. 

In the mid-1960s, Bennet was a company 
commander at Pt: Carson, Colo. “It wasn’t 
too much of a problem over there. 

“Over here I can appreciate the fact that 
they want their families with them. It isn’t 
easy to visit home like it is on the Mainland. 

“But they have to pay for them, When they 
first get here trying to find an apartment, 
why, it’s tough. It's hard finding one they 
can afford.” 

A recent survey by Tom Zoller, chief of 
family housing and billeting at Schofield, 
found an approximate total of 568 non- 
command sponsored Army families on Oahu. 

Some 149.of those families enjoy the rare 
privilege—for them—of on post housing. 

Spec. 4 Gary) L. Lindsay and his wife live 
in one of'the units'in the GG Housing Area 
at Schofield. 

Lindsay’s one-bedroom apartment at GG is 
neat, clean and comfortable. 

“I can do anything with the place I want 
to but I have to do it myself,” said Lindsay. 
“They will give me two gallons of paint and 
& brush and say have at it. 

“The paint, incidentally, is white, so you 
have to tint it. But that only costs 50 cents. 
For an inexpensive place to live in Hawaii, 
I'm willing to do'a little painting.” 

The quartermaster at Schofield will issue 
furniture to residents of GG or to service- 
men “living on the economy” (renting an 
apartment in Wahlawa or elsewhere): 

Lindsay has a good deal but it could come 
to an end both for him and the other non- 
sponsored families if the Army should ex- 
perience a sudden influx of troops. Command 
sponsored families would have preference for 
GG apartments. 

There is at least one G.I. rumor that GG 
will soon be closed to non-sponsored fam- 
ilies. It may not be true but it fosters an 
insecurity which is unnerving. 

And some young servicemen, including 
Spec. 4 Jerome Rogers, feels even living in 
GG has its drawbacks. If you live in GG your 
rent of $65 a month is deducted from your 
paycheck and you lose your housing allow- 
ance. 

“If I could find an apartment on the out- 
side at $130 or $140 a month, I'd come out 
even,” said Rogers. 

Spec, 4 Russ Stanford agreed but added, 
“Most of the places in Wahlawa are $160 or 
more. If you get a place for $130 it’s a rat 
hole.” 


GG is good by Wahlawa standards. “If I 
was to find something like that on the out- 
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side it would cost me $160 a month,” said 
Rogers. 

Stanford had his wife and child with him 
once before but could not support her. She 
returned to the Mainland but will be coming 
back soon, 

“Getting started here is what's hard,” he 
said. “But I couldn’t make it out here an- 
other year without my family.” 

Spec, 4 Brian Davitt, a photographer with 
the Signal Corps, unlike Rogers and Stanford, 
was drafted. 

Davitt also is a sculptor; his wife is a pot- 
ter. She made their dishes and found work 
in a pottery shop. He made their furniture 
and some of their cookware. 

“We've had a pretty good time of it,” Davitt 
said. “I can’t complain at all. We lke it out 
here.” 

Davitt, in fact, would like to stay in Hawaii 
and is looking for a job here as a photog- 
rapher. 

The big difference between a non-spon- 
sored and a sponsored family is that the non- 

families are ineligible for on post 
housing and they cannot travel or have their 
household goods shipped at government ex- 


nse. 
Pt. Col. William L.- Nichols, chief of the 
military personnel division at Schofield, feels 
some servicemen exaggerate the disadvan- 
tage they suffer at not having all the their 
household goods shipped at government ex- 
pense, He said they are allowed a shipment 
of 250 pounds. 

“He can bring lots of things with 250 
pounds, This is in addition to the 66 pounds 
he brought with him on the airplane.” 

Also, Nichols said, the non-sponsored serv- 
icemen know in adyance they cannot sup- 
port a wife here. 

“Normally they come alone and then they 
have their wives follow. So they usually have 
an idea of what the problems are before they 
bring their wives with them.” 

Furthermore the Red Cross and the Army 
Emergency Relief Fund, supported by sery- 
icemen’s donations, stand ready to help them 
should they get into trouble, he said. 

The Red Cross will offer a loan first and 
then a grant if necessary, he said. 

Next: The Air Force Enlisted Man. 

[From The Honolulu peer: May 29, 
1971 


IT'S A 42-MoNTH WAIT FOR HOUSING AT 
HICKAM 
(By Richard Hoyt) 

The G.I'š say life in the military is always 
hurry up and wait. If you’re an Air Force 
sergeant (pay rate E~4) committed to a six- 
year tour of duty you have to wait 42 months 
for on-post housing at Hickam Field. 

At first blush, it looks like such a ser- 
geant might get to live on post the last six 
months of his 48-month tour here—if he's 
lucky. 

Of course not all enlisted men have to wait 
that long. Senior enlisted men and those 
with long service'in the Air Force are moved 
to the top of the list. 

There are 1,300 currently on the list. 

The enlisted men. who most need on-post 
housing are not eligible for the list. Some 
500 of these men, pay rate E-1 through E-4, 
are thrown with their families onto the mur- 
derous Oahu housing market, 

The local Air Force command doesn't like 
the situation. The commanders here try to 
be as fair as they can. But there is a limited 
number of housing units available. 

Air Force officers don't like the low pay 
scales for the bottom four enlisted ranks 
either. And that isn’t their fault. Congress 
writes the paycheck. 

Also, people are too quick to compare mill- 
tary paychecks with civilian paychecks. Such 
comparisons are rarely fair to the military. 

They almost never take into account the 
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hidden but real benefits of such things as 
PX privileges and free medical and dental 
care. But you have to enjoy life segregated 
on a military base to enjoy all those services. 

And it doesn’t help the very real plight 
of the married man trying to live on E-3 or 
E-4 pay. If he is assigned to Oahu, his wife 
will have to work in order for his family to 
subsist. 

If he has a child or his wife can't work, 
he has to have a lot of imagination to keep 
his family together. 

“I pay $200 a month out in Waipahu and 
I haye to come in and out every day,” said 
Sgt. (E-4) Carl Barone. 

“If my wife didn’t work I'd be stuck. The 
transportation costs money but I can’t get 
any closer to base. The closer you are to base, 
the higher the rents are.” 

Barone said he has a sergeant friend who 
was lucky enough to get into housing leased 
by the government. He said the sergeant had 
to give up $195 a month in housing and 
other benefits to live in the apartment which 
was far smaller than his Waipahu unit. 

“You don't win in that case, really,” he 
said. 

Sgt. Randy Sharpe agreed. 

“Most of the places I can afford to live 
in are sub-par. You can’t afford anything 
better. 

“My wife works so I can afford a $200 
apartment. But I had a hell of a time find- 
ing it.” 

Barone said Oahu landlords keep a close 
eye on military pay hikes. 

“As soon as the landlord finds we get a 
raise they raise our rent, It’s happened to us 
twice, once for $15, once for $10.” 

Barone said he has been tempted to send 
his bride of six months to the Mainland 
so he can save money. 

“We are planning on going home in Sep- 


tember. To do that means cutting back to 
zero and you can’t live on zero.” 
He said life on the housing list is ter- 


ribly frustrating for the low ranking en- 
sted man. 

“The guy (on the list) ts going to think 
about going AWOL, divorcing his old lady 
or killing himself. He can’t live here on 
what he’s getting.” 

Airman 1.C. Stephen Bennett, said his sit- 
uation is “very discouraging. 

“After I get through with the rent and 
bills, I don't have anything left. I really 
have to scrape to make it. 

“I can’t afford the rent I’m paying now 
and I've got two years to go.” 

Barone re-enlisted recently; he received a 
$3,000 re-up bonus. 

“Yeah. $3,000 and bang! Just gone. The 
$3,000 paid ‘all my bills and now*I’m back 
into the same rut.” 

Sharpe said, “You can’t get enough money 
in the bank to meet emergencies. You have 
to go down to the loan company and pay 
those interest rates.” 

“Unless they do something to Increase 
the benefits, I’m getting out. They will haye 
to pay me more money or I’m shipping ott,” 
said Barone. 

Sgt. Carl Jones agree: “That's it.” 

Jones, married and with a seven-month- 
old child, pays $235 a month rent for an 
apartment. 

“The young airman says ‘it will take me 
forever to make it to base (housing). I’m 
not going to wait that long.’ You can't get 
the guy to re-enlist under those conditicns,” 
Barone said. 

The airmen The Advertiser interviewed 
didn’t Ike Oahu or life on it. Similar feel- 
ings were expressed by 14 of 17 soldiers and 
Sailors interviewed. 

A frequent complairt was that local firms 
won't extend credit to enlisted men. And 
some alleged that prices In local stores go 
up for servicemen. 

“As soon as they find out you're military, 
everything goes up,” said Barone. 
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Bennett claimed a local policeman dis- 
criminated against him in the investigation 
of an automobile accident. 

He said 9 car driven by a local man forced 
him to the side of the road by cutting sharp- 
ly in front of him. Bennett’s bumper struck 
the other man’s rear fender. 

“The policeman took the other guy aside. 
He didn’t even talk to me, He came back and 
asked me if I would like to pay for the 
damage out of court.” 

Next: The Navy’s P-Line. 

[From The Honolulu Advertiser, 
May 31, 1971] 


THe Muirary’s Tor SECRET Is—How EMs 
MAKE ENDS MEET 
(By Richard Holt) 

An enlisted sailor struggling up through 
the bottom four levels of pay is not married 
when he arrives for duty at Pearl Harbor. 
From the Navy's point of view it doesn't 
matter if he happens to have a wife or not. 

He is not married because the military 
services do not consider marriage appropriate 
for low ranking enlisted men. Proper support 
for these families would be expensive. And 
for those who stick with the Navy, life be- 
comes better. 

The Navy discourages—but cannot pro- 
hibit—a seaman from bringing his wife with 
him to Oahu. 

But the seaman must pay for his wife’s 
air fare and support her on pay intended 
for a single man and modified only slightly 
to accommodate his new circumstance. 

He is not eligible for Navy housing. Neither 
is he eligible for a number of other benefits 
intended to help the married sailor who has 
made it past what is known in Navy slang 
as the “P-Line” (peon line). The P-Line is 
& four-year enlistment term. 

In order to qualify for government-paid 
shipment of his household belongings and 
for Navy housing he must achieve an E-4 
pay scale (Petty Officer Third Class) with at 
least four years of service or he must have 
enlisted for a six-year term. 

“Otherwise you are Just words,” said PO 
3.C. Vincent J. Dostaler. 

Dostaler is lucky. His wife, a registered 
nurse, is employed at Queen’s Medical Center. 

“If my wife wasn’t working I’d be living 
by the skin of my teeth, from pay day to pay 
day. Others aren’t so lucky as me. They have 
to scrimp like hell to buy a $3 case of beer 
once & month.” 

Young sailors are warned before they leave 
the Mainland—and after they arrive here— 
not to bring their wives to Hawail. 

But it’s asking a lot of a young wife for 
her not to see what Hawaii is all about. 

Navy Chaplain Charles Shaw would agree 
with Dostaler. “I know you may say this is 
easy for me to say (Shaw is a commander) 
but I think a man and a wife ought to be 
together, 4 

“I think we're suffering from antiquated 
thinking’ that has been gathering dust for 
years,” 

And it’s not that the married men have all 
the probtems. Even a single sailor in Haweii 
is hard-pressed to afford basic amenities Ke 
enjoyed as a civilian. 

Seaman Apprentice (E-2) Robert Hill, a 
young South Carolinian, has one disastrous 
vice for a man of his rank—he makes car 
payments of $73 per month. He said as a 
civilian such payments would be within his 
means. 

But with the $113 a month remaining, 
“even getting stuff like shaving cream and 
razor blades at the PX is a hassle,” he said. 

Of the $113, he sends $30 or $40 home to 
help his mother, “Once, after I got the allot- 
ment sealed in the envelope, I didn’t have 
enough money for stamps.” 

If Hill resents his situation, look at the 
cases of two pretty young WAVES, Seaman 
(E-4) Michele F. Preston and Seaman Terry 
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L. DeWeese. Miss Preston is engaged to be 
married to a sallor.. Mrs. DeWeese is mar- 
ried to a sailor serving in Vietnam. 

If Mrs. DeWeese was not a WAVE, say 
if she waited tables in a Pearl City restau- 
rant, her husband could receive an allot- 
ment for her support and a quarters allow- 
ance—a total sum of about $190 a month. 

“I can't get any of the benefits a depend- 
ent wife can get. We even had to fight for 
separation pay because he’s in Vietnam, 

“They say he has a place to sleep—on the 
ship—and I have a room—in the barracks. 
But I can’t live on ship and he can’t live 
in the barracks.” 

Miss Preston said her fiance is shore-sta- 
tioned, yet the Navy won't consider her a 
dependent after.she is married, “simply be- 
cause I’m in the Navy.” 

So both women are forced to live in a 
crowded barracks. 

The Navy does not deliberately persecute 
its enlisted personnel. Pay and allowances 
for all services are set by the same Depart- 
ment of Defense scale. 

Senior Chief Petty Officer (E-8) D. L. Kra- 
mer, a personnel specialist at Pearl Harbor, 
said it is Navy policy that an enlisted man 
below the P-Line “is not considered to have 
dependents even if he does,” 

A married sailor must have shore duty 
to qualify for a housing allowance and then 
must get the command's permission. 

“The base pay (for E-I through E-4) is 
so low we have to run very fast just to 
stand still,” said M. L. Ornelles, director of 
the finance center. 

Ornelles said recent across-the-board pay 
raises did nothing to close the gap between 
high and low ranking enlisted men. 

A Navy family is not eligible for welfare 
because the State assumes that it is cared 
for by the military—even though the family 
income may fall below the poverty line. 

Navy families are eligible for public hous- 


ing supported by Federal money—such as 
the Hawaii Housing Authority. But they are 
frequently on the bottom of long waiting 
lists. 


Furthermore, Navy families who do make 
it into publie housing such as Kuhio Park 
Terrace are likely to encounter resentment 
from those who feel such housing should 
be reserved for local people. 

Also young wives with talents they could 
have sold on the Mainland labor market 
must buck City and State residency require- 
ments of up to three years before they can 
bė hired. 

Those are just some of the obstacles. Yet 
young sailors still want to ‘have their wives 
with them. 

Dostaler is working..hard to make -E-5 
before he leaves so his household belongings 
may be moved at government expense. 

P.O. 3.C. Peter G. Menihan, married and 
with & B.A. in psychology, drives a truck for 
the Navy. He had to go to Wabiawa to find 
an apartment he could afford. 

+ s . » = 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I support 
the Allott amendment to the Military 
Selective Service Act as a means of re- 
lieving the economic strain on our mili- 
tary personnel that is causing many 
of them to seek welfare to get help for 
themselves and their families. Thé pres- 
ent level of pay is totally inadequate to 
meet the needs of our military person- 
nel, and we cannot allow this to continue. 

Senator ALLOTT’S amendment in effect 
concentrates increased pay benefits on 
junior.personnel, primarily enlisted men. 
It substitutes the pay provisions of the 
Gates Commission report for the proyi- 
sions contained in the bill out of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 
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I am compelled to vote for this amend- 
ment in an effort to alleviate the uncon- 
scionable conditions under which many 
of our military people must live. 

Some feel this pay increase of $1.7 
billion would help bring about an all- 
volunteer army. I still have grave reser- 
vations about the desirability of a volun- 
teer army in times of mobilization and 
crisis, but I do not believe this amend- 
ment’s funding provisions will lead to a 
mercenary army. Instead, it would re- 
lieve the economic strain on the troops. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp two statements 
with respect to this subject matter, one 
entitled “We Can Afford Equitable Mili- 
tary Pay and a Stronger Defense Capa- 
bility,” and the other relating to the 
claim that this is a $5.1 billion increase. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

We Can AFFORD EQUITABLE MILITARY Pay AND 
A STRONG DEFENSE CAPABILITY 


Mr.. President, the military pay increase 
přoposed by the amendment I have intro- 
duced does cost money. As a result, some 
Senators are concerned lest the pay raise 
proposed by my amendment would result in 
a crippling cut-back in spending for other 
vital defense programs. 

In this regard, their concern may have 
been aggravated by a letter sent by the Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense, Mr. David Pack- 
ard, to the distinguished Chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, Senator Stennis. 

In this letter Mr. Packard was arguing 
against the Senate adoption of the House- 
passed pay schedule. Because this pay sched- 
ule involves approximately the same amount 
of money as the Gates Commission sched- 
ule, his argument deserves consideration in 
connection with this pending amendment. 

The crux of Mr. Packard's letter rests on 
the assertion that such a pay increase will 
involve a net rise of $1.7 billion over antici- 
pated spending levels, and that this will be 
very undesirable for reasons contained in 
these sentences from his letter: 

If we had to accommodate such an increase 
within a fixed spending total, it would have 
an extremely serious impact upon our na- 
tional security. If the cut were to be applied 
proportionally among man; and other 
areas of the budget, it would involve (a) 
Teductions of over 250,000 military and civil- 
fan personnel below authorized levels for 
June 1972 and (b) a cut of over $2 billion in 
budget authority outside the pay area; re- 
quiring a 6% cut in contracts planned for 
the FY 1972 program. This would lead to 
major base reductions and realignment ac- 
tions and serious economic dislocations. 

Mr. President, I want to make three points 
by way of refutation of Deputy Secretary 
Packard’s argument. 

(1) The bill that would result from my 
amendment would not be $1.7 billion more 
expensive than the bill for which the Admin- 
istration anticipated. There would be no 
such departure from what the Administra- 
tion anticipated. True, my proposal would in- 
crease Manpower pay spending. But that is 
not the whole story of this bill or of fore- 
seeable developments in defense spending. 

The Administration favors substantial pay 
increases in the yery near future. It favors 
& two-step, two-year increase of approxi- 
mately $2.7 billion. It favors an increase of 
approximately $1 billion this year. What the 
amendment I am proposing does is spend 
$2.667 billion: in basic pay increases” thts 
year. It does this with one simple replace- 
ment; it replaces that provision of the bill 
which would provide $908 million for basic 
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pay increases. Thus the amendment I am 
proposing accelerates by one year the Admin- 
istration’s military pay spending program 
and it does this by adding $1.759 billion. 

Fortunately, prudent and judicious action 
taken by the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee with regard to reducing overall man- 
power will yield some substantial unantici- 
pated savings. These reductions will total 
56,000 “average strength" (Army: 50,000; 
Navy: 3,000; Air Force: 3,000) and 112,000 
“end strength.” (Senators who wish to re- 
fresh themselves on the meaning of these 
terms can consult page 35 of the committee 
report.) If we use the widely accepted figure 
of a $10,000 saving per unit of manpower 
reduction, we see that by the end of Fiscal 
Year "72 the level of manpower spending will 
be reduced by over a billion dollars as a re- 
sult of the manpower reductions. 

This means that the proposed $1.756 bil- 
lion increase in spending for manpower will 
not have anything like the alarming impact 
on total defense spending that Deputy Sec- 
retary Packard mentions. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the first point of 
refutation is that when Deputy Secretary 
Packard speaks of the problem of accommo- 
dating a net increase of $1.7 billion within 
@ fixed spending total, he is dealing with an 
improper figure. 

(2) The second point to note concerns the 
examples of economies which Deputy Sec- 
retary Packard says would be forced upon 
the DOD by an increase which he wrongly 
assumes will be a net of $1.7 billion. 

Just to take one example, he says that it 
would force layoffs of 250,000 military and 
civilian personnel. This is an implausible 
figure: Even if we were to figure only an 
$8,000 cost reduction for each person cut 
from the civilian or Defense Department pay- 
roll, that would reduce costs by, $2 billion, 
or $300 million more than the $1.7 billion 
which the Deputy. Secretary mistakenly as- 
sumes would have to be saved to avoid a 
net increase in unanticipated costs. And that 
$1.7 billion is very much more than the real 
increase in unanticipated net spending. 

With emphasis on just this one example, 
I do not think it is necessary to belabor the 
point by refuting the other suggestions of 
crippling hardships that would strike DOD 
if pay is increased in the amount herein 
suggested. 

(3) Deputy Secretary Packard uses two 
hypothetical. constructions to introduce the 
list of allegedly impending hardships. He 
says, “if we have to accommodate such an 
increase -within a fixed spending total, it 
would have an extremely serious impact upon 
our national security. If the cut were to be 
applied proportionally among manpower and 
other areas of the budget, it would involve 
- +»"—and then Deputy Secretary Packard 
lists the hardships he foresees. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I respectfully disagree with the impli- 
cations of the Deputy Secretary's hypotheses. 
They seem to.imply that the Congress will 
legislate. irresponsibly, ¿The Deputy Secre- 
tary’s fear would only be realized in the 
unlikely event that Congress were to admin- 
ister something as clumsy and irresponsible 
as a deep across-the-board slash of defense 
spending. But I can not believe that the Con- 
gress would behave in this way. Certainly 
the Senate, which is undergoing a re-birth 
of interest in the details of foreign and mili- 
tary policies, is not apt to abdicate its duty 
to judge each proposed expenditure on its 
merits. Thus I think the Deputy Sécretary’s 
fears are unfounded. 

Mr. President, I.am not persuaded by the 
computations or inferences advanced by the 
Deputy Secretary in opposition to a military 
pay increase of the size contemplated by the 
amendment under consideration. I am more 
persuaded by some other remarks by my 
friend, the Deputy. Secretary. 

These remarks were made by him at a press 
conference on March 23 of this year. At that 
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press conference he was asked for his opinion 
of the idea of combining DOD's two-year 
two-step pay increase into a one-year in- 
crease of the size contemplated by the 
amendment I am proposing. 

In answering, Mr. Packard said this: 

“We felt that it would be wise not to take 
the full step at this time and if the Congress 
wants to move faster and will give us the 
money to move faster, I would see nothing 
wrong with this. 

“T think in equity it would be a good 
thing. These fellows are not getting paid 
what they ought to be paid. 

“The only problem we have is that, to the 
extent that pay comes out of our hide other- 
wise, we'll have less funds to do some of the 
things that we're already low on. We have 
already been pinched on these things. 

Mr. President, I yield to no man in any 
affection and admiration for Mr. Packard. 
His record of service in the Defense Depart- 
ment stands as a luminous model for all 
government officials. 

In addition, Mr. President, I yield to no 
man in offering continuing support for a 
high-level R & D effort. 

Iam content to let Senators judge by my 
past record whether I am apt to undertake 
an action that will involve reckless spending 
or a hazard to the strength of our defense 
capability. The record of the senior Senator 
from Colorado is unambiguous on these mat- 
ters. 

I have carefully considered the DOD con- 
tention that it cannot live in FY '72 with a 
pay expenditure almost exactly equal in size 
to the pay expenditure anticipated for FY 
‘73. Tam convinced that, with our help, they 
can live with them, and indeed they will 
benefit from them in many ways. 

FROM THE OFFICE OF SENATOR GORDON ALLOTT 
(R-CoLo.) 

I want to take note of, and refute, the 
Suggestion that a vote at this time to in- 
crease basic pay by $1.7 billion over the Ad- 
ministration proposal will cause $5.1 billion 
to be spent on military pay increases. That is 
not a sensible suggestion. In order to arrive 
at that figure, one must take the basic pay 
increase that I propose (a $1.759 billion in- 
crease over the Administration proposal of 
$908 million increase—$2.667 billion) and 
then sweep together two other sums that 
are not related to any vote we take here. 

The first sum is approximately $1.2 billion 
resulting from the 7.9 percent cost-of-living 
increase made effective for military pay Jan- 
uary 1, 1971. The second sum that must be 
added is the $1.2 billion resulting from the 
74 percent cost-of-living increase planned 
to become effective January 1, 1972. 

In short, one can only construct a $5.1 
billion figure if one takes the Administra- 
tion’s proposed increase; and the $1.7 billion 
improvement to that proposed by this 
amendment; and then add on the cost-of- 
living increase made effective six months ago; 
and finally add on the cost-of-living increase 
planned for six months from now. 

But this is really beside the point. The real 
point is that cost-of-living increases are en- 
tirely extraneous to our consideration here 
and it is important to understand why they 
are extraneous. 

The objective of cost-of-living Increases is 
to maintain pay for federal employees in 
what ever relation exists at a given time with 
regard to rising pay in the private sector dur- 
ing a period in which the cost of living is 
rising. But this mechanism for maintaining 
the status quo does nothing to close the de- 
plorable gap between military pay and pay 
for similar skills and employment in the 
private sector. 

The cost-of-living increases are necessary 
to prevent a further deterioration of existing 
deplorable conditions. The purpose of my 
amendment is to improve the conditions, It 
is obvious that the cost-of-living increases 
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are mere olding actions on behalf of hard 
pressed people, Of the $1.2 billion involyed 
in the January 1, 1971, cost-of-living in- 
crease, those in grade E-1 get a mere $16.2 
million and those in grade E-2 get only $31 
million. (The figures for both grades will be 
about the same for the planned January 1, 
1972, cost-of-living increase—$16.4 million 
for grade E-1 and $31.3 million for grade 
E-2.) Thus these two low grades receive less 
than $50 million per year from a sum of 
$1.2 billion. This is not surprising when one 
considers what is involved in (say) a 7.9 
increase in an E-1’s pay or a 7.4 percent in- 
crease in an E~2’s pay under present sched- 
ules. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the mat- 
ter we are discussing today has been 
brought to my attention not by people 
who are self interested. Rather, it has 
come to the attention of the Senator 
from Colorado over a number of years 
because of the dramatic question of 
equity. 

I am informed that the present com- 
mittee bill would still leave 1,008 mili- 
tary families eligible for the welfare rolls. 
With regard to inadequate pay, consider 
the following statement which was ex- 
tracted from the statement of Air Force 
Time Editor Bob Schweitz in the Feb- 
ruary 3, 1971, Air Force Times, in which 
he says: 

From 1952 to 1965 there were no pay raises 
for enlisted men with fewer than two years 
of service. The raises for all other grades 
since 1952 have more than doubled those for 
the “under two's”, 

Overall, the military force has received a 
cumulative pay hike of 154.3 percent since 
1952, while the junior enlisted men have re- 
ceived only 86%, including the raise effec- 
tive January 1, 1970... . 


This points out exactly what the Al- 
lott. amendment is designed to do in 
adopting the pay scale of the Gates 
Commission. 

I go back ‘to his statement: 

The problem is more than one of per- 
centages. It is also one of cold cash differ- 
ences spelled out by the percentages. 

Por example, the January I raise was 7.9 
percent across the board in basic pay. At the 
E-I recruit level, it meant a $9.90 monthly 
increase. For an 0-6 with 26 years, the same 
7.9 percent meant a $132 raise. Thus the 
raise,of the 0-6 alone totaled almost as much 
as an, E-1's present basic pay of $134.40. 


Then he went on and said: 

The “spread” in monthly basic pay be- 
tween the recruit’s mere $134.40, the super- 
grader’s roughly $750-975, the colonel’s 
$1800, and the four star general's nearly 
$3000 appears entirely out of line and total- 
ly unrealistic. Yet officialdom in recent years 
has allowed it to take place with apparentiy 
little concern:or protest. 


I cannot help but be reminded in a 
situation like this of the old song of many 
years ago which had a line in it which 
went, “The rich get richer and the poor 
have children.” Certainly with regard to 
military pay raises, the people at the low 
end of the pay scale have not gotten 
justice—let alone riches. 

Under present pay scales, the average 
recruit earns only $2,750, including basic 
pay and allowances for quarters and sub- 
sistence. Under any comparison, this 
wage rate is clearly inadequate, because 
the average minimum wage annualizes 
to $3,300. 
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The Senate bill would raise the E-1 to 
$3,978, as the Senator from Mississippi 
has said, while this amendment would 
raise the E-1 to $5,328. 

It should be noted that in 1968—the 
last year an age cohort comparison was 
made—the Census Bureau found the 
average income for a full-time working 
high school graduate, age 20-21, was 
$5,000. Over 70 percent of the accessions 
are high school graduates, and the me- 
dian age of induction is 20.4 years. Thus, 
if we compare the committee pay pro- 
posal and the Gates Commission pro- 
posal, as regards 20-year-olds, we see 
that the Gates Commission proposal is 
clearly superior. 

There is also the question of equity be- 
tween Federal employees. DOD studies 
have established a linkage between E-3 
and GS-3, in terms of similarity of job 
responsibility and standards of perform- 
ance, and have set the desirable pay for 
an E-3 at approximately $5,700. The 
committee proposal falls far below this, 
at $4,509 for an E-3, while the Gates’ 
proposal would pay him $5,646. 

Mr. President, sure, there are plans for 
a 7.4-percent cost-of-living increase for 
January 1, 1972. But what will that do 
for the soldiers who need help the most? 
The raise of last January and the raise 
of this coming January are only raises to 
keep them even—holding actions—as far 
as inflation in this country is concerned. 
Under the 7.4 cost-of-living increase 
planned for January 1, 1972. 

A major general would receive a 
monthly increase of $204.71, but E-4’s, 
corporals: with over 4 years’ service, 
would get only $26.40. 

Where is there any justice in a situa- 
tion like that? New recruits would get 
a paltry $9.94 monthly increase as a re- 
sult of the 17.4-percent cost-of-living 
increase. 

Clearly, cost-of-living increases’ do 
little for those who need help the most, 
and we can only help them by adjusting 
their pay schedules, as my amendment 
does. 

Secretary Laird, before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, has said that 
even considering cost-of-living increases, 
the military services are in poor competi- 
tive position compared to civilian profes- 
sons and occupations which are open to 
young men entering the job market. 

The administration’s pay proposal will 
not change that. Only the amendment 
under consideration will change that and 
will make these services truly competi- 
tive. 

We. must remember that, as regards 
military pay, the word “noncompetitive” 
is a polite way of saying “unjust.” 

The pending amendment will make 
military pay competitive and just and, 
Mr. President, that is exactly my reason 
for offering it. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has 1 minute. 

Mr. ALLOTT. One final point. At a 
press conference on March 23 of this 
year, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
David Packard, answered some ques- 
tions, and here is what he said: 
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We felt that it would be wise not to take 
the full step at this time, and if the Con- 
gress wants to move faster and will give us 
the money to move faster, I would see nothing 
wrong with this. I think in equity it would 
be a good thing. These fellows are not get- 
ting paid what they ought to be paid. The 
only problem we have is that to the extent 
that the pay comes out of our hide other- 
wise, we will have less funds to do some of 
the things we are already low on. We have 
already been pinched on these things. 


I must say I am in full accord with his 
last statement. I do not think they should 
have to take this pay raise out of the 
other programs which they have, and I 
shall work to support every one of them. 

But I would think it is high time that 
we adopted some of the principles that 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) has talked about for so long, as 
have many others. 

Whether we are for a volunteer army or 
not, either way, the Allott amendment 
makes good sense in doing justice to the 
men who are drafted and to the men who 
volunteer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The time of the Senator from 
Colorado has expired. All time having 
expired, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment (No. 115) of the Senator 
from Colorado. On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska). If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. STEVENSON (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. TUNNEY (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS). If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) , and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr), and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lonc) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
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Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. YouncG) are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Cur- 
TIs) is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Marurias) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monpr) is absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. Curtis) would vote “nay.” 

The respective pairs of the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) and that 
of the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) have been previously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 27, as follows: 

[No. 85 Leg.] 
YEAS—51 


Allott Dominick 


Anderson 
Baker 
Bayh 


Montoya 
Moss 


Muskie 


Hatfield 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McGee 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 


NAYS—27 


Eliender 
Ervin 
Gambrell 
Griffin 
Kennedy 
McClellan 
Miller 


Symington 
Tait 
Williams 


Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Eagleton Roth Tower 
Eastland Saxbe Weicker 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—3 


Goldwater, for. 

Stevenson, against. 

Tunney, against. 

NOT VOTING—19 
Harris McGovern 
Hartke Mondale 
Hollings Mundt 
Hruska Ribicoff 
Inouye Young 


Aiken 
Bennett 
Cannon 
Curtis 
Fannin 
Fulbright Long 

Hansen Mathias 

So Mr. ALLOTT’s amendment (No. 115) 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. GRAVEL and Mr. JAVITS moved 
to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 122 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now return to amendment No. 
122 of the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL). 

Mr. GRAVEL. This is a simple amend- 
ment and I am hoping that the chair- 
man of the committee——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I should like to bring 
the amendment to a head quite rapidly, 
if the chairman—— 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Alaska will yield briefly, 
will the Chair announce the time remain- 
ing on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty 
minutes have been allocated to the ques- 
tion. Ten minutes on each side. 

Mr, GRAVEL. Mr. President, obvious- 
ly, if the chairman of the committee will 
accept the amendment, I am prepared 
for a voice vote and will not detain the 
Senate. 

The amendment is simple. The com- 
mittee raised the statute of limitations 
from 5 years to 13 years for those who 
violate the law in not registering on their 
18th birthday, All other facets of the 
Selective Service System are subject to a 
5-year statute of limitations. i, there- 
fore, find it unusual that we should be 
so punitive with those who break the law 
in this regard, because if & person 
chooses not to show up for induction so 
as to break the law, he has a 5-year not 
a 13-year statute of limitations against 
him. 

In view of the fact that we have the 
youth of this Nation totally disen- 
chanted with the policy of Government, 
to my mind, it would strike a poor 
chord—rather than continuing the pres- 
ent statute of limitations—to strike out 
in a punitive way at the youth of this 
Nation in such a discriminatory way by 
raising the statute of limitations in this 
particular area. 

It is interesting that a person can 
fail to pay his income tax and he un- 
dergoes a 6-year statute of limitations 
but a young man failing to register for 
the draft on his 18th birthday is sub- 
ject to an unusual liability in this re- 
gard. 

Justice Black has made the position 
clear. It is no more complex than that. 

I would be happy to yield the floor to 
the chairman of the committee to state 
his position. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
not had a chance to talk to the Senator 
from Alaska but, in my judgment, I could 
not accept the Senator’s modification. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. These young men are 
under obligation of law to register for 
possible induction at 18 years of age. 
They are supposed to come in within 5 
days. They are liable for that service 
until they have reached their 26th birth- 
day. Deferments are in addition, but we 
do not have to go into that. 

Here are two young men living on op- 
posite sides of the street. They become 18 
years of age on the same day. One goes 
down to the proper place and registers 
according to law. He responds to his draft 
board and does everything they tell him 
to do. If he is sent to Vietnam, he goes. 

The young man on the other side of 
the street decides not to register, and 
does not do so in the intervening 8 years 
until he is 26 years old. He disappears 
somewhere, in some way. He does not 
obey anything. He does not take any 
Cnance on registering with the liability 
that goes with it. He chooses the other 
path. 
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That is what we call in law a continu- 
ing offense. He continues to be liable to 
register, but the statute of limitations 
barring prosecution will not begin to run 
until his 26th birthday. It runs 5 years 
further. 

I cannot reconcile myself to saying 
that is all right, even though he did not 
register at all and did not do anything. 
That is a liability, a responsibility, under 
the draft and under the law, for failure 
to register on his 18th birthday, in the 
same way the young man on the other 
side of the street did comply with the law 
and register. 

I cannot reconcile myself to that, and 
I will oppose the amendment. 

I am told by the selective service that 
there interpretation of the law is that the 
fellow who did not register would not 
be liable for service after his 26th birth- 
day. There is something in the law that 
says, unless he is deferred, why he is not 
liable. But the man, having absconded 
with the idea of not being deferred, he 
just did nothing, he has no status except 
evading the law, I am not willing to for- 
give him when he is 26 years old, and I 
do not believe that the law should for- 
give him either, as compared to the young 
man across the street from him who did 
comply with the law. He absconded. 
Therefore, let the 8 years pass and I do 
not think we should let him off. It is as 
simple as that. I would say that he should 
be liable for prosecution for at least 5 
more years, if the Government sees fit. 

Now, if it is a case of mercy or dis- 
cretion, or they do not want to prosecute, 
that is all right with me, but I would 
not discriminate in his favor as against 
the young fellow who did his duty and did 
not evade the law. 

I hope that the Senate will reject the 
amendment of the Senator from Alaska 
in the name of justice and commonsense. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, how 
much time is left to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). Six minutes remain to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRAVEL. How much time does 
the Senator from Mississippi have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He also 
has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I thank the Chair. 

Can we have the yeas and nays on this 
amendment—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. They 
have already been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr, GRAVEL, I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, addressing myself 
briefly to the points raised by my col- 
league from Mississippi, there is a slight 
discrepancy that does exist under pres- 
ent law, because if a young man waits 5 
years without registering and he be- 
comes 23 years of age, if he is appre- 
hended at that time, the statute of limi- 
tations has expired and he is not subject 
to prosecution and, for that matter, he 
is not subject to registration. 

Even so, the law should be corrected 
with respect to the problem of registra- 
tion and also with respect to the prob- 
lem of deferment. A person who has 4 
deferment is liable up to the age of 35. 

What they could have done would 
have been to offer an amendment. If my 
amendment passes, I will, in order to cor- 
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rect the situation, offer an’ amendment 
that would correct it. That would make 
a person at least as liable as a person 
who has a deferment. In that case we 
would not reward a draft dodger in that 
respect. 

Mr. President, for the benefit of those 
who were not here before, my colloquy 
was with reference to the colloquy had 
with the Senator from New Hampshire 
yesterday. That concerned the fact that 
if a person left the country, it is my in- 
terpretation—and I am not a lawyer; and 
I can be corrected if I am wrong—that 
if he is out of the country, during the 
time when he is out of the country, the 
statute of limitations does not run 
against him. For instance, if a person is 
in Canada for 10 years, when he comes 
back the statute of limitations begins to 
run again. So, the person would not be 
subject to the statute of limitations dur- 
ing the time he is outside of the country. 

Mr. President, let me stress again an- 
other facet of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. We have a 5-year limitation. If a 
person fails to file an income tax, we 
have a 6-year statute of limitations. 
When that time expires, he is liable to 
pay his tax, but he is not prosecuted for 
failing to file his report. So obviously, if 
it is good for the tax evader, it should be 
no more punitive for the person who 
fails to register. 

There will be one interpretation only 
put on this matter, and that is that this 
is a capricious and punitive act on the 
part of Congress toward young people. 

I would hope that the Senate would 
follow the interpretation of Justice Black 
in the case of Toussie against United 
States. I read from that opinion: 

We are not convinced that limiting prose- 
cution to a period of 5 years following the 
initial failure to register will significantly 
impair either the essential function of rais- 
ing an army or the prosecution of those who 
fail to register. We do feel that the threat of 
criminal punishment and the 5-year statute 
of limitations is a sufficient incentive to 


encourage compliance with the registration 
requirements. 


Therefore, we need.nos impose an addi- 
tional period of time to make it a 13- 
year statute of limitations. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). The Senator from Mississippi has 
6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Carolina has asked me for 2 min- 
utes, I will then yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Colorado, I yield 2 minutes 
at this time to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The Senator from South 
Carolina is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 

pending amendment, offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), would perpetuate an inequity 
currently in effect as a result of a deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court last year. 

In his amendment, Senator GRAVEL 
proposes that the statute of limitations 
for failure to register with the Selective 
Service System begin to run at age 18 
instead of age 26. 
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The provision that such statute of 
limitations begin at age 26 was pro- 
posed by the Selective Service System 
in the present legislation and has been 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives and recommended by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

The Supreme Court in Toussie v. 
United States, 397 U.S. 112 (1970) in- 
terpreted congressional intent as being 
that failure to register is a single act. 
Consequently, the Court ruled that pros- 
ecution could not take place once a 
registrant reached the age of 23 years, 
5 days. Mr. Gravet’s amendment would 
uphold the Court’s reading of congres- 
sional intent and would perpetuate the 
inequity created by it. 

Mr. President, this would be so be- 
cause if a young man does not register 
with the draft when he is 18 and 
remains unnoticed until after his 23d 
birthday, he would no longer be sub- 
ject to prosecution for this violation of 
the Selective Service Act. And if he has 
not registered, he certainly could not be 
inducted into the Armed Forces. 

On the other hand, the individual who 
complies with the law by registering at 
the appointed time is liable for induction 
until age 26, 

Amendment No. 122 would only con- 
tinue to perpetuate this inequity which 
the committee bill seeks to end. The 
committee bill, in effect, declares that 
an individual has a continuing respon- 
sibility to register with selective service 
until age 26. 

Thus, if at age 26 the young man has 
failed to fulfill his responsibility to regis- 
ter, the 5-year statute of limitations 
would begin to run and the registrant 
would be liable for prosecution until 
age 31. 

Mr. President, this amendment dis- 
criminates against the young man who 
follows the law and registers to serve 
his country. Therefore, I urge the Sen- 
ate to vote it down. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. President, I want 
to make one comment with respect to the 
analogy of the Senator from Alaska. 

In the situation involving a deferment, 
@ person is already under the Registra- 
tion Act, having already registered. Un- 
der the law he has been given a defer- 
ment and therefore is not in violation of 
any registration act. 

What we are dealing with here is a 
criminal act of failing to register. It 
seems to me that since the person is 
liable for service until the age of 26, the 
statute of limitations should start from 
that time and not from the age of 18: 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself the remaining time. 

Mr. President, I heartily agree with the 
analysis of the Senator from Colorado. 
If a fellow fails to register and absconds 
and keeps himself concealed until after 
he is 23, he would not be subject to prose- 
cution for what he has done. He would 
go scot free as far as that is concerned. 
However, he is still liable for the draft. 
But if he dodges it until he is 26, he is 
then free of everything. 
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Mr. President, if Senators believe that 
is right, they should vote for the amend- 
ment. However, there will be one vote 
against it, and that will be mine. I hope 
there will be many more. 

It is unthinkable to me that this 
should be so. This principle of a con- 
tinuing crime is basic law. The matter of 
a deferment has nothing to do with it. 

The Supreme Court decision said that 
the congressional intent was not clear. 
Therefore, it said he could not be prose- 
cuted after 5 years. We want to make 
congressional intent clear to the effect 
that he is not going to be relieved from 
being punished 5 years after his 18th 
birthday. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska has 2 minutes remain- 
ing. 
Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the Senator from Colorado, it 
is very true that there is inequity under 
the present law. But we are not direct- 
ing ourselves at the inequity at hand by 
adopting a punitive measure. I will offer 
an amendment that will take up the 
slack of those 3 years. If a fellow fails 
to register for the draft and he is caught 
after he has reached 23 years of age, he 
does not have to go to jail, but he does 
have to go into the service. That is true 
for 3 years. However, it does not solve the 
problem by making him liable until he is 
31 years old. We solve that problem in 
another way. We do not do it by adding 
on another 8-year statute of limitations. 

Here is one interpretation that can be 
placed on this. We do not decide to solve 
the problem by adding an additional 
punitive measure. I think that would ex- 
acerbate the situation that exists today. 
We would be better advised to agree 
to my amendment. My amendment 
leaves the law the way it is. I will offer 
an amendment to correct the situation 
in the way it should be corrected and not 
in the punitive fashion adopted by the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back his time? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Alaska. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLENDER), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS), 
and the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
MonpDaALE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr, HARTKE), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr), and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
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South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is absent 
because of illness, 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. Futsricut) would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc) are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Curtis) is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE) and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr, MaTHIAS) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) 
is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Brooke), the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), and the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 15, 
nays 63, as follows: 
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YEAS—15 
Hart 
Humphrey 
Kennedy 
Metcalf 
Nelson 


NAYS—63 
Eastland 


Jordan, Idaho 
Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McIntyre 

Miller 

Montoya 

Moss Weicker 


NOT VOTING—22 


Hansen McGovern 
Harris Mondale 
Hartke Mundt 


Hollings Percy 
Hruska Ribicoff 
Young 


Fulbright 

So Mr. GraveL’s amendment (No. 122) 
was rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 113 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now re- 
turn to the consideration of the amend- 
ment (No. 113) of the Senator from 
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Missouri (Mr. Eacteron). There are 56 
minutes remaining, 26 to the Senator 
from Missouri and 30 to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? If I 
may have the attention of the manager 
of the bill, the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, would the Senator 
from Mississippi consider the possibility 
of one-half hour on the pending amend- 
ment, instead of the remaining 56 min- 
utes, the time to be equally divided on 
the same basis as before? 

Mr, STENNIS. May we have a short 
quorum call, so we can talk this over? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Yes. Mr, President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the time to be taken out of neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, and that 
the time previously not taken out of 
either side be taken out of both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The majority leader requested that we 
yield back all time except 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Apiece. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. In response to the 
leader’s suggestion, this is a rather com- 
plicated amendment, and affects the 
registration laws of the 50 States. It 
touches, in a way, upon the State elec- 
tions, but mainly on the Federal elec- 
tions, and even though it gives the Gov- 
ernor the power to veto, yet, at the same 
time, it creates quite a precedent here 
concerning the registration of the 18- 
year-olds, when the amendment has not 
even been adopted yet. 

I think 15 minutes is not enough to try 
to explain the thing for the proponents, 
much less those who are in opposition. I 
think the Senate should be more inter- 
ested in it than 15 minutes on each side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Will the Senator 
yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield 1 minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, about 
6:30 tonight, or thereabouts, there will 
be a rolicall vote on the pending amend- 
ment, because the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

When the Eagleton amendment has 
been disposed of, the Senate will take 
up the Hart amendment. There are 2 
hours allocated to the Hart amendment. 
I am not at all certain that those 2 hours 
will be used, but if they are, that would 
bring us close to 9 o’clock. I would hope 
that we could get a vote closer to 8 
o’clock than 9 o’clock, and I think the 
prospects are good. That will be a rollcall 
vote also. 

It will be followed by the Kennedy 
amendment, which will be laid before the 
Senate and made the pending business 
for tomorrow, and there will be 3 hours 
on that amendment, to be followed by 
the Taft amendment on which there will 
be 3 hours also, and then there is a possi- 
bility that one or two drug amendments 
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will be brought up in the middle of the 
afternoon tomorrow, as well as other 
amendments which will be considered. 

So we will have a busy day tomorrow, 
a rolicall day, and then on Thursday we 
will take up the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment, and, for the benefit of those 
who have not been informed or are not 
aware, a vote will occur on Wednesday, 
the 16th, on that amendment, at not later 
than 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 

I think I also ought to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the possibility that if 
a void occurs, and there is time available, 
the education bill, which was reported 
by. the Appropriations Committee this 
morning, may be taken up. I do not know 
when, but I would hope that if a hiatus 
in the time occurs which will allow us to 
do so, we can, and hopefully on a time 
limitation basis. 

Again, there will be no meeting of the 
Senate this Saturday, in view of the ar- 
rangement made covering the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment. 

I hope the time was running on the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. EAGLETON. The Senator from 
Missouri is most grateful to the Senator 
from Montana for his inquiry about the 
time. How much time do I have remain- 
ing on the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri now has 21 precious 
minutes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, Congress last year ac- 
cepted the essential justice of the propo- 
sition that, if you are old enough to fight 
in a war, you are old enough to vote to 
elect those people who make the decision 
as to whether you fight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has only 21 minutes, and deserves 
attention. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr, EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
Voting Rights Act Amendments of 1970 
acknowledged that prohibiting 18-year- 
olds from voting was, in the words of the 
amendment, “particularly unfair treat- 
ment of such citizens in view of the na- 
tional defense responsibilities imposed 
upon such citizens.” 

That quotation is from title IIT of last 
year’s act. 

The amendment now before the Sen- 
ate to amend the Military Selective Sery- 
ice Act of 1970 would make the right to 
vote a reality for every potential service- 
man. It would provide Federal assistance 
to States which want to help 18-year-olds 
to register to vote when they register for 
the draft, before they leave home and go 
to far-off places, and before many of 
them in fact may go to war. 

It is true that the Department of De- 
fense has directed that Federal postcard 
applications be delivered to all qualified 
servicemen “in hand” during Federal 
election years. However, the great va- 
riety of State registration procedures 
often make voting difficult under that 
1955 law. For example, during the 1970 
elections in the State of Texas, some 
servicemen received their Federal post- 
card applications in the summer of 1970, 
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although Texas registration had already 
closed in January of 1970. 

I could not assert that all servicemen 
who wanted to register in my own State 
of Missouri were even able to do so. The 
States are entitled to their differences, 
and my amendment accommodates the 
differences between the States. But peo- 
ple in the service of their country are 
also entitled to vote, Mr. President, and 
we have a responsibility to insure that 
no future serviceman is denied this pre- 
cious right, a right he is in uniform, 
really, to defend. 

My amendment provides that when 
any person registers with the Selective 
Service System, and under the law you 
must register within 10 days of your 
18th birthday, that individual, that 18- 
year old, will be informed of his right 
also to register to vote in all Federal 
elections at the same time. It also pro- 
vides—and, I ‘think, this is very im- 
portant, Mr. President—a State option 
provision which allows the Governor of 
any State who does not like this partic- 
ular method, who thinks it is inimical 
to the public interest of his State, to 
veto, as it were, to decline such assist- 
ance by writing to the Director of Selec- 
tive Service within 30 days of the en- 
actment. That is, in any State, if this 
amendment is passed and becomes part 
of the final law signed by the President, 
within 30 days of the enactment of the 
Statute, if the Governor of a given 


State says, “I think this procedure is un- 
wieldy,” or “I think it is improper for 
my State,” he sends a letter to the Di- 
rector of Selective Service, and that 
State is not covered by the amendment, 


as a result of the one act by the 
Governor. 

Under my amendment, registration is 
not mandatory, it is an option available 
to the draftee. As he goes in to register 
for the draft, he is informed of his right 
to register to vote in Federal elections. 
He does not have to avail himself of 
the opportunity if he is not so inclined, 
and it would simply be a convenient way 
oi registering 18 year olds. 

The amendment was drafted in the 
spirit of Federal-State cooperation to in- 
sure that States’ rights are not infringed 
upon by the Federal Government. It 
would save the States money by avoid- 
ing dual verification of age. It would be 
an easy, convenient, and inexpensive way 
to help 18-year-olds to register to vote 
at the same time they register to fight. 

Mr. President, much of the debate we 
had last year about the right of 18-year- 
olds to vote was centered on the fact that 
if one is old enough to fight for his coun- 
try, he ought to be able to participate in 
the electoral process. We have various 
State laws. Some are rather simple and 
convenient, providing for mobile regis- 
tration, going house to house. In my 
State, I am sad to say, it is not an easy 
matter to register. One must go down- 
town, as it were, to the Board of Election 
Commissioners, and register to vote. 

Why should we make voter registration 
difficult? Contrariwise, why should we 
not make it as convenient as possible? 
Here is an 18-year-old who, under the 
law, must go to the draft board. He must 
sign on the dotted line within 10 days of 
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his 18th birthday. Why should he not 
have the opportunity, if he so desires, to 
register to vote at the same time, if that 
is compatible with the desires of the 
Governor of the particular State in which 
he is resident? 

There is one other State option in my 
bill to which I have not referred—to wit, 
the State legislature of any State can 
add to this bill by making the registra- 
tion required for the Federal election 
compatible with State elections as well. 
However, that is not superimposed upon 
the State. That is a local option given to 
the State legislature in a bill signed by 
the Governor. If they desire to effectuate 
this insofar as all elections are concerned 
in the State in question, they are given 
that authority under section 3, at the 
bottom of page 2 of my amendment. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 29 minutes, 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, although the Senator 
from Missouri, as always, has worked 
on this matter—and he is excellent when 
he sets his hand to a task—we, never- 
theless, have here an amendment to the 
Selective Service Act that goes right 
into the sanctity of all the States as to 
their registration laws. It is a very com- 
plicated subject, especially in some of the 
larger States and cities. 

A principle is involved here, also. I 
do not see how we could pick up an 
amendment on the floor of the Senate, 
with no hearings, with no reaction from 
the legislative groups of the States. 
They have not had a chance; it has not 
been publicized. It has not been put be- 
fore the public, except within the last 
few days. It was submitted on May 25. 
There is very little response here. I be- 
lieve tlie Senator said he has heard from 
two Governors. There has been little 
response from the Governors, although 
the Senator does have a section that 
permits a Governor to veto it for his 
State, insofar as the Federal election 
is concerned, and the State election, 
also. That shows what a jumped-up af- 
fair it is. I do not think a Governor 
should be put on the defense, to a de- 
gree, to have to veto a measure of this 
kind. 

This is a cooperative action, as the 
Senator has said; but the States have 
not been given a chance to cooperate or 
to be heard. The reason why I would 
not readily yield back my time was that 
I wanted other Senators to have a chance 
to express themselves on this question. 
I think this goes to the very vitals of the 
matter. 

I recommended that my State approve 
the proposed constitutional amendment. 
I had held out for the States to have 
the right to pass on it. So I am not hold- 
ing back on that account; not a bit. But 
it is going a long way to set up in the 
Selective Service Act a registration law 
for 50 States, without consulting them. 
without getting the benefit of their ad- 
vice and counsel, and without giving 
them a chance to propose some other 


how 
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phases of such an amenament if they 
were in favor of it. 

With no hearings on this matter, if 
we were to take it to conference with the 
House conferees, it would be a very dif- 
ficult situation. 

The Senator has a right to present the 
matter, but I do not think we should 
adopt the amendment tonight, on such 
short notice. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire has indicated an interest in 
this matter. I yield 5 minutes on the 
amendment to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, one of 
the Members of the Senate whom I like 
best and see most often, because he is a 
neighbor, is the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri. Yet, time after time, I 
find myself at loggerheads with him on 
legislation. 

In the first place, there is a fundamen- 
tal principle that I think is not recog- 
nized in this country and should be. All 
through the years when the question was 
being agitated as to whether 18-year- 
olds should be given the ballot, it was 
the popular and natural thing for peo- 
ple to say that if a man is old enough 
to offer his life to his country, he is old 
enough to vote. I have always supported 
the vote for 18-year-olds, though it was 
not based on that principle; because a 
person may be equipped to exercise the 
rights of citizenship and to bear the bur- 
dens of citizenship—some of them—and 
not equipped for others. 

Just because a man is old enough to 
fight for his country does not make him 
eligible to sit in Congress. We have an 
age limit. It does not necessarily make 
him eligible to serve on a jury. It does 
not necessarily make him eligible in 
many States to be appointed to a court. 

The reason why I always supported the 
vote for 18-year-olds is that I believe 
that an 18-year-old today, with the ad- 
vantages 18-year-olds have, is better 
informed and knows more and has a 
deeper interest in public matters than 
in my day. When I compare what 18- 
year-olds know today and have seen to- 
day and have experienced today with 
what my experience was many years ago, 
when I was that age, I think they are 
entitled to the vote, because they are 
equipped for it. 

Mr. President, the Army sometimes re- 
jects those who are drafted, rejects them 
because of mental or physical disabili- 
ties, many times because of illiteracy. It 
is by no means certain, when a man 
is drafted, that he is acceptable for mil- 
itary service. This provision would make 
him automatically acceptable to both. 

It is true that because of the emer- 
gency this country faced in dealing with 
the racial problem and in according to 
the black race rights that had been de- 
nied them, we in Congress removed the 
literacy test for voters. I did not oppose 
it. But I also felt very strongly and 
hoped—and still hope—that it would be 
a temporary measure, because I foresee 
that if we have relinquished forever a 
literacy test for those who cast the vote, 
there may be dark days ahead for this 
Republic; because the intelligence and 


the literacy and the opportunity of an 
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individual voter to understand the issues 
of campaigns, to read about them and to 
understand them, are vital. It was Madi- 
son, I believe, at the time of the framing 
of the Constitution at the Constitutional 
Convention, who predicted that this 
Republic would rise or fall ultimately on 
the intelligence, education, and capabili- 
ties of the average American voter. 

If we unite the draft for military serv- 
ice with registration to vote, it is a mar- 
riage that I believe to be unsound and 
unsound for the future. 

My State of New Hampshire has made 
it absolutely easy for every person in the 
armed services to register. We have pro- 
vided that they can register wherever 
they are by maii. They can vote by mail 
whether they are in Germany, in Viet- 
nam, or wherever they may be stationed. 
Many other States have the same. It is a 
perfectly simple matter for the State 
to do that. If it were a situation where 
a person would be registered at 18 to be 
drafted and finds himself in some foreign 
country and loses the right to reg- 
ister, I would certainly support this 
amendment. But that is a matter that 
the State can provide for and I would 
hope the State would provide for. Mine 
always has and does at the present time. 

I certainly want every consideration 
given to the young men who register. I 
am- firmly of the opinion that registering 
and voting should be handled by the 
States. I am also firmly of the opinion 
that examining the fitness of the young 
man to serve in the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force, and his fitness to vote, are an en- 
tirely different test. He can vote now; 
whether literate or not, but the time 
may come when he cannot and that time 
should be foreseen. 

My own State appealed to the Supreme 
Court, because we have always taken 
very seriously our literacy test, but that 
was because we did not have certain 
problems that other States have. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, al- 
though this is an amendment with the 
best of possible motives and is desirable 
at first sight, I dislike to see us unite in 
marriage registration for military serv- 
ice and registration to cast the ballot. I 
think it will be unprecedented if we do 
that and, therefore, I must vote against 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). The Senator from Georgia 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
State of Georgia was the first State in 
the Union to have an 18-year-old voting 
law. We have had that privilege for our 
young men and women for some 29 years 
now, and it has been exceedingly success- 
ful. I recommend it to all other States. 

Since I have been a Member of the 
Senate, I have cosponsored seyeral con- 
stitutional amendments to give the right 
to vote to people who are 18 years of age. 

When I first scanned the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri and heard 
a@ report on it, I thought it was something 
that I could support. 


But, on investigating it very carefully, 
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I find that it is repugnant to what I think 
the Senate should do. 

It would transgress the voting laws of 
every State in the Union. It would make 
a Federal agent of those with whom peo- 
ple register for the draft—in effect mak- 
ing them a voter registrar for every State 
in the Union—regardless of the intent 
of the legislature of the State and regard- 
less of the laws of that particular State. 

I do not believe it is the duty and the 
responsibility of the Senate to substitute 
its judgment, to substitute Federal agents 
or voting registrars for the judgment of 
the 50 sovereign States which have their 
own agents, vested by State law, to reg- 
ister people to vote. 

In addition to that, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that if one is old enough 
to register for the draft and old enough 
to fight he is old enough or qualified to 
vote, under present and existing laws of 
the various States. 

People will be registering merely be- 
eause they have become 18 years of age. 
The overwhelming majority of them will 
never be called up to serve their coun- 
try. They will never wear the uniform 
of their country. But they will have been 
registered for the draft, and they will 
have been given the right to register to 
vote. 

Let us see how far it would go. 

Every male American who becomes 18 
years of age must register for the Se- 
lective Service. Some of these men, un- 
fortunately, are drug addicts. If one is 
a drug addict, he could be registered to 
vote under the Senator’s amendment. 
Unfortunately, some of them could also 
be convicted felons. But if they are 18 
years of age, unfortunately, they could be 
registered to vote under the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Some of these people will also flee the 
country and go to Canada in order to 
avoid the draft. Under the Senator’s 
amendment they could be registered to 
vote regardless of that fact. 

That seems to me to be going too far, 
indeed, when we offer an amendment in 
this Chamber to say that merely because 
a man is 18 years old, we will register 
him to vote, whether he ever wore the 
uniform of his country for a single day, 
or regardless of the moral turpitude of 
that particular fellow. Thus, it seems to 
me that this is going far afield to con- 
sider an amendment of this purpose. 

I think an amendment of this nature 
should be considered by the committee 
having appropriate jurisdiction. I also 
think that Governors of the States should 
have the opportunity to testify, as well as 
members of the State legislatures. This 
question should be considered in great 
detail. It should be refined to the point 
to insure that people who are convicted 
felons, drug addicts, or draft dodgers, or 
persons otherwise unqualified, would not 
be permitted to vote in the 50 States in 
Federal elections. 

I, therefore, hope that the Senate will 
reject the amendment. Mr. President, I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief, and yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

In succinct response to both the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire and the Sen- 
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ator from Georgia, yes, as the Senator 
from New Hampshire points out, some 
men will later be declared to be 4-F 
after they have registered for the draft, 
but I know of no case where a fellow 18 
years of age goes in to register for the 
draft where the draft board will refuse 
to register him. He has got to register. 
He has got to be exposed to the draft 
and run the risk of what the draft in- 
volves. It may even be death. It may 
happen that later, some will turn out to 
have a trick knee, and so forth, but they 
are exposed to the draft. They sign up on 
the dotted line. 

I see no reason why we should not 
make it as convenient as possible for an 
18-year-old to vote. I will not redebate 
the old debate on the literacy test. That 
was decided on and ruled on by the 
courts last year. 

With respect to the comments of the 
Senator from Georgia, I beg to differ 
that this transgresses Federal law, that 
this transgresses the laws of every State. 
We have also crossed that hurdle. 

Last year, in the Voting Rights Act 
of 1970, we set up by Federal law cer- 
tain requirements for voting in Federal 
elections as to residency and the absen- 
tee ballot; and those requirements have 
been approved by the Supreme Court. 
They are in effect and binding today. 

One need only be a resident of a State 
for 30 days in order to register for a 
Federal election in every State in the 
Union—North, South, East, West—all 
the 50 States. 

The question of dope addicts and 
ne’er-do-wells, derelicts, and so forth, I 
do not think is really appropriate to this 
debate. 

Let us take the same 18-year-old that 
the Senator from Georgia does not want 
to be registered at the draft board, and 
let us say it is 10 o’clock in the morning. 

He walks into the draft board and reg- 
isters.for the draft. He can then walk 
to the corner, if the registration place is 
there, and can register to vote. 

As the Senator from Georgia pointed 
out, for many years the 18-year-olds 
have been permitted to vote in State 
elections, He then goes into a dark alley 
and loads up with dope. This is a dope 
addict that has just registered in the 
draft, He takes on a lot of narcotics. He 
robs a bank and he burns a barn. He is 
still registered to vote in the State of 
Georgia until he is convicted and loses 
his right to vote because of that con- 
viction. 

This idea that a person who walks in 
and registers for the draft should not be 
permitted to register to vote at the same 
time presumes that if the 18-year-olds 
can do that, can walk in and register for 
the draft and for the right to vote, we 
will be registering a lot of dope addicts. 
Is that what we are presuming? 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, I did 
not say they are all dope addicts. I said 
if we register them all, some of them 
would be dope addicts and some of them 
would be convicted. 

Mr. President, would the Senator yield 
further for a question? 
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Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, as- 
suming the amendment is agreed to, 
would it not be a fact that anyone reg- 
istering for the draft would be eligible 
to vote in the 50 States of the Union? 

Mr. EAGLETON. If they are residents 
of the State for 30 days, in accordance 
with the Voting Rights Act, if such per- 
sons are otherwise qualified to vote in 
the State in which they are being regis- 
tered for Selective Service purposes. 
That is in my amendment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, as- 
suming that this person did not want to 
serve his country and fled to Canada and 
was evading the draft and violating the 
Federal law, would he still not be eligible 
to vote? 

Mr. EAGLETON. He would still be as 
eligible as the person in my hypotheti- 
cal argument. He would be eligible for 
all offices in Georgia including the gov- 
ernorship of Georgia. He would still be 
eligible until he had been prosecuted 
and convicted. He would still be eligible 
in the State of Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Federal official 
would be making the determination. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Even under my hypo- 
thetical case, under the present law it 
would be a State or Federal official. This 
ne’er-do-well who absconded to Canada 
would still be eligible. Under my amend- 
ment he would be eligible to vote in Fed- 
eral elections, and if the Governor of 
Georgia finds that this is not proper, he 
can veto it. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator not believe that the Gov- 
ernor is better qualified to decide this 
than is the Senate? 

Mr, EAGLETON. No. I think we dem- 
onstrated that previously with the Voting 
Rights Act. I have heard many speeches 
in the Senate as to how wise the Govern- 
nors are. We had the Murphy amend- 
ment. The Murphy amendment came 
very close to passage. Perhaps it did pass 
one time. The effect of that amendment 
was that we should let each Governor de- 
cide whether his State should have the 
program. Under the Murphy amendment, 
if the Governor thinks this program is out 
of place in his State, it is out. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I have no hesitancy 
whatever in urging the vote for the 18- 
year-olds. However, I am. reluctant to 
deny the States the authority and to let it 
be seized by the Federal Government and 
then authorize the Federal agent to reg- 
ister these people in all 50 States regard- 
less of the qualifications of the individ- 
uals concerned. 

Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr, EAGLETON. Mr. President, I want 
to emphasize one point because I think it 
is very vital. Insofar as the inquiry of the 
Senator from Georgia, under subsection 
(1) of my amendment, it says: 

Persons who elect to register for voting in 
federal elections under this section shall be so 
registered in accordance with such proce- 
dures as may be prescribed by the President 
if such persons are otherwise qualified to reg- 
ister for voting in federal, elections in the 
State in which they are being registered for 
Selective Service purposes. 
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The State still has something to say in- 
sofar as “otherwise qualified” is con- 
cerned, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Do I not understand 
that the Senate of the United States 
went on record in an amendment to the 
Voting Rights Act of 1970 as finding that 
there was invidious discrimination 
against letting people vote in this coun- 
try if they were between the age of 18 and 
21, and that they made the determina- 
tion that that invidious discrimination 
should be eliminated? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Absolutely. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Was not this issue 
brought before the Federal district court 
and before the Supreme Court, and did 
n_t the Supreme Court uphold the right 
of 18-year-olds to participate in voting in 
Federal elections? 

Mr, EAGLETON. Absolutely. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, do I 
e-rrectly understand that there are 32 
States which have ratified the constitu- 
tional amendment to permit 18-year- 
olds to vote in State elections? 

Mr. EAGLETON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We will await six more, and then it 
will be a binding constitutional amend- 
mentin all States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the State of Missouri is 
contemplating the ratification of the 
amendment. 

Mr. EAGLETON. They are contem- 
plating it in Missouri. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it not the judgment 
of the Senator that in a matter of a few 
weeks this constitutional amendment 
will be ratified? 

Mr. EAGLETON, I should expect that 
it will be ratified within 4 weeks. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Would the Senator 
not agree with me that the step he is 
now taking is putting the Senate once 
again in a leadership role and putting 
the Senate on record as doing everything 
is can to encourage the 18-year-olds to 
participate in the democratic process 
rather than trying to raise barriers to 
exclude them? 

Mr, EAGLETON. I could not agree 
more. 

Mr, KENNEDY, I commend the Sena- 
tor from Missouri on his amendment and 
indicate my support of it. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise first of all to associate myself with 
the effort of the Senator from Missouri 
and the cosponsors of the amendment. 
Second, I commend the Senator for his 
foresight in what I am sure will be suc- 
cessful. 

It is what we ought to do. If we do 
not do it, we will be under severe criti- 
cism. Here we are with the 18-year-old 
vote assured in the Federal elections by 
the Federal court, as indicated by the 


dialog here and by the rulings of the 
court and also by the constitutional 
amendment. 

I am privileged to say that my State 
was, I believe, the first or the second 
State to ratify this amendment. 
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Everyone knows it is just and right. It 
is not only right that they should vote 
and be registered, but a person cannot 
vote unless he is registered. We know 
that it is right. If we can simplify the 
registration procedure, we ought to do it. 

Quite frankly, we ought to have uni- 
versal registration in this country. In the 
election of 1968, 12 million Americans 
were denied the right to vote under State 
election laws simply because of resi- 
dency, simply because of a kind of horse 
and buggy attitude in our thinking. 

It was thought that people would re- 
main within walking distance of the 
courthouse. Mr. President, we have a 
mobile society where people move fre- 
quently from one part of the country 
to another and lose their voting rights 
because of the nature of our system. 

I would hope that we would seize this 
opportunity at least to assure these men 
who register for the military at the di- 
rection of their Government—and if 
they do not, they are subject to the pen- 
alty of the law—that they may also reg- 
ister to vote. I would hope that we would 
use the same personnel. What is wrong 
with that? We would have the saving of 
a few dollars, and that should be a point 
in its favor. It saves time. It saves money. 
It saves inconvenience in getting these 
people registered to vote in the elections 
in their States. 

The Senator of Missouri has carefully 
provided that if this is in any way ob- 
noxious to their State heritage back- 
ground or eyen if it prejudices the 
State—which I consider to be a weak 
point of the amendment—that at least 
the Governor can veto it. If the State 
legislature wishes to include all other 
elections or other provisions, they can 
add such provisions. All this really pro- 
vides is that when you call a man up un- 
der the laws of the Congress of the 
United States to register for the draft, 
you give him the privilege, if he wants it, 
to use the same clerk, paid for out of the 
Federal Treasury, to register him to vote. 
We do not compel him to vote or to reg- 
ister. We simply say, “Mr. Citizen, we are 
going to make it convenient for you if 
you want to register.” 

How anyone could oppose that on the 
basis of violation of the rights of a citi- 
zen in this country is beyond me. 

We have already established the fact 
that States cannot deny the right to vote 
to persons who are 18 years of age. It 
has been established by a ruling of the 
Supreme Court that they can vote at 
the age of 18. Congress has said that they 
can vote in all elections if the action of 
Congress is ratified by the States, and 
I hope it will not be long before the 
States accomplish that. 

Mr. President, I urge that the Senate 
agree to the amendment, This may be 
one thing in this Selective Service law 
that will, in a sense, make it more palata- 
ble to a large number of young Ameri- 
cans who are quite unhappy with Selec- 
tive Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I reserve the 4 sec- 
onds I have remaining. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 16 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. How much time is re- 
maining for the Senator from Missouri? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri has no time remain- 
ing, not even the 4 seconds. 

Mr. STENNIS: Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not 
feel the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON) is sound. In the first place, 
one of the effects of the Supreme Court 
decision that 18-year-olds can vote in 
Federal elections but not in State elec- 
tions was to require the State registra- 
tion boards to maintain two lists—those 
who can vote in State elections and those 
who can vote in Federal elections. Now it 
appears that 32 States having ratified 
the constitutional amendment providing 
for 18-year-old voting in all elections, 
before many weeks pass the States will 
be able to have only one list of registered 
voters. 

The effect of the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri would be to re- 
quire the States once again to have two 
separate lists—those who have regis- 
tered with the State registration boards 
and those who have registered through 
the Selective Service System. 

Mr. President, I submit that this 
amendment provides second-class voter 
registration for registrants under the 
Selective Service Act because all they 
would be entitled to do would be to vote 
in Federal elections; but if they went 
down the street to the courthouse they 
could register to vote in State and in 
Federal elections. So, far from giving 
special consideration to selective serv- 
ice registrants, they are being given only 
one-half a loaf because they would be 
allowed to vote only in Federal elections. 

In the matter of making Federal reg- 
istration boards out of the 4,000 draft 
boards, or providing separate registra- 
tion boards to work with the draft 
boards, and that is another matter, the 
chances are that should registration 
boards be set up we would have one reg- 
istrar, and another registrar to watch 
that registrar, and another registrar to 
look after those two registrars; so be- 
fore long we would have three registrars 
for each of the 4,000 boards. It would re- 
quire States to maintain more than two 
lists. It would lull the selective service 
registrant into feeling he had registered 
to vote in all elections when it would 
be only Federal elections. When he pre- 
sented himself to vote in State elections 
he would find he could not vote. 

This amendment does not confer any 
special privilege on a selective service 
registrant. Far from that, it gives him 
only a half loaf or half as much as he 
could get if he went down the street 
and registered at the State voter regis- 
tration office. 

I submit that the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri should be rejected. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana wishes to be rec- 
ognized I yield to him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield to me for 1 minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri for offering the 
amendment which is now pending before 
the Senate. I think it is a natural follow- 
up to the Kennedy amendment which 
was passed in this body in connection 
with the 18-year-old vote, and the con- 
stitutional amendment which was based 
on the Supreme Court ruling of last De- 
cember which stated that 18-year-olds 
were allowed to vote in Federal elections. 
In pursuance of the Supreme Court rul- 
ing a constitutional amendment was 
agreed to by two-thirds of the Members 
of each House and is now on the way to 
being agreed to by three-fourths of the 
States, at which time is would become the 
law of the land, applicable not only to 
Federal elections but to State and local 
elections as well. 

The proposal of the Senator from Mis- 
souri is not a special privilege but a rec- 
ognition of the fact that these young peo- 
ple are called upon to do certain things, 
and with it go obligations and certain 
responsibilities. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. I support his proposal without 
question. I hope his amendment is agreed 
to and, at least so far as the Senate is 
concerned, it will indicate that we are 
interested in this up and coming genera- 
tion; that while there may be a chronol- 
ogy gap between many of us and them, 
there will be an understanding between 
us based on other factors, among them 
credibility and recognition of what they 
have done for the country and must do 
for it in the future. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator desire 
additional time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD: No. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this mat- 
ter is important, as I said at the begin- 
ning. At the first reading of the amend- 
ment it has some appeal. I do not say 
this to be critical, but the only real con- 
gressional consideration this amendment 
is going to have before it is voted on in 
a matter of minutes, is this slight de- 
bate we have had with 16 or 17 Senators 
present. 

It just shows how a matter can get 
worked up from an emotional stand- 
point even though it is remote from the 
committee handling the bill and its 
jurisdiction, and even though it has not 
been to the committee of our body that 
would have jurisdiction. Even though 
there have been no hearings on the 
amendment, it could be adopted. It is a 
serious thing to leave the State Legisla- 
tures out of consideration on such mat- 
ters. They do have responsibilities and 
prerogatives in these fields especially, I 
do not think it is the final word to say 
that the Government can act in this 
matter, 
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I think if hearings ‘were held and 
something was worked out that we could 
get up a solid piece of legislation that 
could be made to fit in, but I do not 
think this does and it should be rejected 
for that purpose. 

I have the highest regard for the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. I want to make clear 
that he works ‘hard and I admire him 
for it. But this amendment, even though 
there is some germaneness in a way, ex- 
cept for the emotional part, it is barely 
connected with the subject matter of 
this legislation, and for that reason I 
think the matter ought to be defeated 
for the time being. 

I would agree to some kind of modi- 
fication that if the States requested these 
draft boards to send over certified copies 
of these registrants, and everything else, 
the boards would receive them. But I 
would not be favorable at all to anoint- 
ing them here, with such light considera- 
tion, as registration clerks and officials 
for all the States of our Nation. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 
I expect it to be adopted overwhelmingly. 
Whatever the Senate’s will is will be my 
will, but I.warn you that there ought to 
be more facts before the amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THur- 


MOND). 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, all 
of us in the Senate share the wish to see 
that. the opportunity to register to vote 
in Federal elections is accorded 18-year- 
olds as soon as the remaining necessary 
numbers of State legislatures take action 


in this matter. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) is proposing in 
this amendment that a big step be taken 
toward this goal by permitting 18-year- 
olds to register to vote at the same time 
they register for the draft. 

On the surface this is an appealing 
amendment, but in my view it would be 
administratively difficult and expensive. 

First, most States open the voter reg- 
istration books only at certain times. All 
of us in politics know voter registration 
certificates deserve careful control. If 
this amendment is passed, I would pre- 
sume that each of the over 4,000 draft 
boards in the country would be required 
to have a voter registration worker on 
hand at all times. 

The Senate must remember that 
young men come in to register at their 
leisure, not on any certain day or at any 
certain time. Therefore, it seems to me 
a great deal of money and time would 
be spent in setting up registration facili- 
ties which would be used very little. 

Second, the question arises as to 
whether the State or the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay for this extra ex- 
pense. Presently the States are paying 
the cost of voter registration, but if this 
amendment is passed, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would certainly be expected to 
bear some or all of the cost. Once Fed- 
eral money goes to voter registration, 
then Federal control will follow. 

Third, Selective Service uses volunteer 
registrars to register young men for the 
draft. Such persons are school teachers, 
guidance counselors, policemen, firemen, 
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and other such persons who register 
young men for the draft at places other 
than the local board. The vast majority 
of States have some volunteer registrars, 
and some States depend on these indi- 
viduals to take cate of over 50 percent of 
the registrations. If this amendment were 
passed, this important program of com- 
munity participation in the operation of 
the Federal Government would be seri- 
ously jeopardized because these people 
could not assume the voter registration 
responsibility. 

Fourth, registrants away from their 
permanent address at the time of their 
18th birthday may register at the near- 
est local board with the understand- 
ing that this registration will be for- 
warded to the board governing the loca- 
tion of his permanent address. If local 
boards were required to offer young men 
registering for the draft the opportunity 
for registering to vote, local boards 
would have to be aware of the voting 
requirements of each of the 50 States in 
order to properly register a young man 
from another State to vote in his home 
State. 

Fifth, what would happen if the voter 
registration of an 18-year-old was chal- 
lenged? Would the draft board clerk be- 
come involved in this challenge? That is 
an important question which I do not be- 
lieve the author of the amendment has 
addressed. 

Another point, Mr. President. As each 
Member of the Senate knows, the in- 
formation given by a draft registrant, 
even his address, is considered confiden- 
tial information by the Selective Service 
System. How could the disclosure regula- 
tions be adhered to when draft boards 
are operating in this dual capacity? 

To answer some of these questions the 
Senator from Missouri has provided in 
his amendment that the Governor of the 
State could refuse this plan if he so 
chooses. Thus, the Nation would have a 
Federal agency service for 18-year-olds 
in one State but not in another. 

Also, the Senate would be making a 
mistake to overlook the point that this 
amendment would do nothing toward 
registering the millions of young ladies 
who reach age 18. Some young women 
may consider the pending proposal dis- 
criminatory toward them. 

In conclusion, it appears to me that 
next we may be faced with an amend- 
ment to permit the poor or ill to register 
to vote when they apply for welfare. Cer- 
tainly there are large numbers of older 
citizens who have not registered and 
should be on the voter rolls. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I be- 
lieve the Senate should refuse this 
amendment. I am confident that our 
young people do not wish to be treated 
as special citizens. They have enough 
initiative and intelligence to obtain their 
voter registration certificate as other 
citizens do and not as a privileged group. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
to express support to the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, which I have cosponsored, to 
smooth the way for a greater number of 
18-year-olds to exercise their right to 
vote in Federal elections. 

The amendment simply would facili- 
tate the registration process, permitting 
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18-year-olds to register for the vote as 
they are registered for the draft. This 
provision in no way encroaches on the 
prerogatives of State governments since 
it permits the Governor of any State to 
reject the registration process. 

However, I believe most Governors will 
strongly support this effort to encourage 
young men to meet their obligation as 
citizens. 

The amendment will mean that 2 mil- 
lion young men each year will find the 
process of registering to vote simplified. 

This also would continue the Senate in 
its role as a leader in the efforts to ensure 
the enfranchisement of 18- to 21-year- 
olds in all elections. 

The congressional decision, affirmed 
by the Supreme Court last December, to 
lower the voting age in Federal elections 
to 18 was a historic step to halt the 
alienation of our youth. 

It is especially important today that 
we open new avenues of peaceful change 
for youth and encourage young persons 
to take their protest and dissent into the 
voting booth. 

The amendment now before us would 
aid in that process by easing the regis- 
tration process. 

It surely is in keeping with the moral 
leadership and constitutional judgment 
previously expressed by the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator yields back his time. 

All time has been used or yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Hottines) and the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) , the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
coFF), and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone), are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern) would vote “yes.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
the Senator from. Nebraska (Mr. 
HRUSKA) and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. YounG) are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Cur- 
TIS) is absent because of death in his 
family. 
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The Senators from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL and Mr. Matuias) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

Also, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke) and the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munpt) would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. BROOKE) is paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
Nays 31, as follows: 

[No. 87 Leg.] 

YEAS—47 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 

NAYS—31 


Dominick 
Eastland 
Ellender 


Bayh 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cooper 
‘Cranston 
Eagleton 
Gambrell 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Hart 


Pearson 


Schweiker 
Scott 
Spong 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tunney 
Wiliams 


Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 


Packwood 
Saxbe 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Cc. Tower 
Jordan, Idaho 
Miller : 
NOT VOTING—22 


Hansen McGovern 
Harris Mondale 
Hartke Mundt 
Hollings Ribicoff 
Hruska Weicker 
Young 


Fulbright 


So Mr. EAGLETON’s amendment (No. 
113) was agreed to.’ ~ 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. ‘ 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 92 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 92. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceéded to read the amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent the further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EaGLETON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and, without objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment is as follows: 
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On page 27, strike out lines 22, 23, and 24, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

““(21) Section 6(j) is amendeaq— 

“(A) by inserting ‘(1)’ immediately after 
“y's 

“(B) by striking out in the first sentence 
‘In war in any form’ and inserting in Heu 
thereof‘in any form in all wars or a particu- 
lar war; and 

“(C) by adding a new paragraph as fol- 
lows:”. 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator ask for the yeas 
and nays on his amendment at this time? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the debate will be 
limited to 2 hours, to be controlled equal- 
ly by the Senator from Michigan and the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HART. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, we are concerned about 
the time. The able Senator from Missis- 
sippi and I have discussed this. We antic- 
ipate that we will consume a very small 
portion of those 2 hours. The only rea- 
son we are reluctant to suggest at this 
moment a discussion of 15 minutes to a 
side is that we are unsure as to whether 
other Senators may feel compelled to 
join in the discussion. But, absent that, 
I think Senators could anticipate a vote 
rather quickly. 

Is. that a: fair statement? 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, I think 
this debate may take some time, and I do 
not think we should yield the time back 
now. Let us see how many Senators want 
to speak. 

Mr. HART. Very well. 

Mr. President, this amendment is to 
permit a conscientious objector classi- 
fication to be accorded to one. who ob- 
jects in conscience to a particular war. 
Existing law requires that the objection 
in conscience be based on participation 
in war, all war, the traditional pacifist 
theory.. : 

Anticipating the likelihocd that we 
would approach à vote on this amend- 
ment late in the day, and realizing the 
desire of the leadership—and I think all 
of us—to make progress on the bill, I 
sent to my colleagues a letter, much too 
long ‘under normal circumstances, dated 
June 4. In the letter, I explain the rea- 
Sons that I would hope would persuade 
the Senate to accept this amendment. In 
view of the fact that each of us has been 
advised in rather full detail the reasons 
that persuade me to offer the amend- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp in full the text of 
my letter of June 4, and I will briefly 
summarize the points made in the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
June 4, 1971. 
Selective conscientious objection amend- 
ment to selective service. 

Dear CoLLEAGUE: On Tuesday, I plan to 
call up my amendment to the Selective 
Service Act (No. 92). to authorize bona 
fide conscientious objection to military 
service in a particular war. This amend- 
ment would change the Committee lan- 
guage on the section involved in only one 
specific limited instance. The first sentence 
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of Section 6(j), which now requires opposi- 
tion to participating “in war in any form” 
would be changed to include objection to 
participation “in any form in all wars or a 
particular war.” The full text of the amend- 
ment is attached, 

Having consented to a rather limited time 
agreement on the amendment, I hope you 
will excuse this long letter of explanation 
and argument in support. 

As you know, the Supreme Court has re- 
cently held that Congress intended only to 
exempt total pacifists, i.e., those opposed to 
all war as inherently immoral. So far, we 
have not extended the exemption to those 
who have moral scruples against serving in 
some, but not all, wars. 

The Court found that this policy did not 
violate the First Amendment. Some may dif- 
fer with this decision and find persuasive the 
claim that such a law favors certain beliefs 
of conscience over others in violation of the 
First Amendment. But the Supreme Court 
has spoken and my present effort accepts.the 
constitutionality of the existing law. 

Nevertheless, I believe it Is now time to 
reexamine our own consciences and grant 
selective conscientious objectors the same 
protection as the total pacifist, providing the 
former’s objection is based on sincerely held 
moral conviction central to his personal be- 
liefs. 

Historically, American political. leaders 
have focused on the organized advocacy of 
the so-called “peace churches” such as the 
Quakers and Jehovah's Witnesses; this may 
haye limited our perception of conscientious 
objection. Because these churches, which 
led the way in calling attention to this im- 
perative of conscience, were pacifist, we tend 
to. assume that men with deep moral scruples 
about soldiering should be absolute pacifists. 
If they. are not, there seems something 
“phony” about their claims. This approach 
is shortsighted and unfair. 

For many young men of Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish faith, and for others whose 
guiding moral beliefs,.flow from less tradi- 
tional “religious” sources, their moral. scru- 
ples -against fighting particular wars are 
just as much a matter of the deepest con- 
viction. Many religious groups, including a 
majority of Christian communions, adhere 
to the “just war” tradition which requires 
the individual to make an ethical evaluation 
of the particular war in which he is required 
to participate. The determination of what 
is a. just war must be made by the individual 
in obedience to his personal perception and 
his own conscience. (I am enclosing a joint 
letter.to me from the United States Cath- 
olic Conference, the Nationai Council of 
Churches and the Synagogue Council of 
America expressing the support of each of 
these organizations for my amendment.) 

One proud element of our free society {s 
the willingness to recognize individual con- 
science as worthy of respect by the Govern- 
ment and, where possible, to permit fulfill- 
ment of social duty in ways which do not 
offend it. 

I cannot accept the implication of preserit 
law that inferior ethical considerations sre 
at stake when “just war” adherents, or their 
humanist counterparts, reach profound 
moral conclusions about a particular war— 
that these are less genuine or intensely held 
that when a Quaker decides he cannot 
fight. in any war or when a Jehovah’s Wit- 
ness professes he can fight only a “theo- 
cratic” war ordained by God. To suggest that 
the selective objector has only an expedient 
desire to “pick and choose” his war is an 
unthinking caricature of the most painful 
moral dilemma: Killing against one’s con- 
science. Is it not disingenuous to ask a 
young man to conjure up all past wars and 
all imaginable wars of the future and dé- 
termine if he would oppose participation In 
all of them? It is the concrete moral dilemma 
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posed by the war in which he is asked to 
serve that confronts his conscience and 
threatens its violation. 

It has also been argued that selective ob- 
jection requires specific Judgment about the 
international situation in question and that 
this factual Inquiry somehow taints the ul- 
timate conviction. 

Do we really believe that conscience should 
operate oblivious to everyday facts in ar- 
riving at conclusions—that an effort to ap- 
ply ideals to the real world in order to make 
moral Judgments is somehow less worthy 
than being guided only by disembodied ab- 
stractions? One could argue that selective 
objection may refiect a more discriminating 
study of the ethical problem, a more sensitive 
probing conscience and a deeper spiritual 
understanding. I do not, of course, impugn 
anyone's conviction, but merely urge equal 
treatment for all genuine moral scruples 
against military service. 

A related objection is that selective con- 
science is really nothing more than political 
judgment about matters which must ulti- 
mately be left to our elected representatives. 
But the Supreme Court itself has made clear 
in the Welsh case that political considera- 
tions may be a valid component of conscien- 
tious objection to participation in war. As 
the Court said: 

“We certainly do not think that [Section] 
6(j)’s exclusion of those persons with ‘es- 
sentially political, sociological, or philosoph- 
ical views of a merely personal moral code’ 
should be read to exclude those who hold 
strong beliefs about ’our domestic and for- 
eign affairs or even those whose conscientious 
objection to participation in all wars is 
founded to a substantial extent upon con- 
siderations of public policy.” 398 U.S. at 342. 
(Emphasis added.) 

The other main reason given for denying 
such exemption is the alleged difficulty of 
detecting false claims and a predicted flood 
of claims. In determining the bona fides of 
any objector’s claim, the Selective Service 
must ultimately weigh the sincerity of his 
beliefs and their centrality to his charac- 
ter. These criteria are not appreciably easier, 
nor harder, to apply to a man objecting to 
fighting a particular war than they are to 
apply to one who claims complete pacifism. 
In United States v. Sisson, Judge Wyzanski 
observed: 

“The suggestion that courts cannot tell 
& sincere from an insincere objector under- 
estimates what the judicial process performs 
every day ... each day courts have applied 
laws, criminal and civil, which make sin- 
cerity the test of Hability.” 297 F. ‘Supp. at 
909-910. i 

In short, I am confident that the Selec- 
tive Service System can devise equitable pro- 
cedures to evaluate the integrity and inten- 
sity of selective objection claims. If local 
boards. feel incompetent to judge these 
claims, perhaps an independent review board 
of lay and clerical experts could provide an 
auxiliary screening at regional levels. A cer- 
tain risk of error, would be involved—Just as 
it is in the present situation of judging paci- 
fist claims. But such a risk would be minimal 
compared to the vast pool of manpower avail- 
able for the draft, particularly now with stu- 
dent deferments abolished. The Government 
also claims an expansion of the exemption 
would cause a severe loss of manpower. It 
made the small dire threat in opposition to 
the Supreme Court’s liberalizing decisions in 
the Seeger and Welsh cases, but no flood- 
gates opened. The number of objectors re- 
mains quite small. These are risks which a 
free society can tolerate, as England did dur- 
ing World War II when selective concientious 
objectors were exempted from military serv- 
ice without the need to establish complete 
pacifism. Finally, as a practical matter, in- 
tensely objecting men do not make good sol- 
diers or enhance military morale. 
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Nor would the selective objection status 
lead to a disrespect for law in our society. 
The conscientious objector exemption has a 
long tradition in America and constitutes 
very specific relief from the general operation 
of the law. Alternative burdens have gener- 
ally been imposed on those requesting that 
status. There has never existed any similar 
tradition of exemption from taxes or other 
duties of citizenship. 

While there is no absolute right for any 
man to be exempt from the demands of the 
law, the moral issues in war arë so grave 
that it behooves a government as committed 
to the dignity of the individual as that of the 
United States to leac in this area of respect 
for the conscience of man. 

Again, my apology for the length of this 
letter. At seems to me, given the situation for 
all of us on the floor and the leadership's 
desire to avoid unnecessary delay, that con- 
siderations bearing on the action you may 
take on this amendment best can be out- 
lined here I hope upon consideration it justi- 
fies your support. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. Harr. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, ours is a 
society that genuinely seeks to respect 
the individual and, most importantly, 
seeks to respect the conscience of the in- 
dividual. It is difficult, given our size and 
composition, always to deliver on that 
promise, but it is our stated objective 
and it is an honorable goal. 

Here tonight, in this amendment, we 
are attempting to respect the conscience 
of the individual who has a deep convic- 
tion central to his personal belief that a 
particular war is, for him, morally wrong 
to engage in. 

There are many objections to it and 
I think the overriding one is that it can 
be fate that allows a young man to die— 
a tough one, Well, I am not suggesting 
that the burden of proof on that young 
man will be light or easily carried, but 
I am pleading that, if he can carry it, if 
he can prove that, to him, this is an un- 
just war, that we respect his conscience 
and not confront him with the incredible 
dilemma of doing what his conscience 
tells him to be wrong, to flee the coun- 
try, or to violate the selective service law. 

With respect to the burden of proof, if 
I walk into my draft board and say, “I 
have been reared in a religious atmos- 
phere that tells me all war is. wrong. 
I would not fight in any war. I would not 
have fought in World War I or World 
War II or in the current involvement in 
Indochina. My moral conscience and my 
religious scruples compel me to insist 
that I shall oppose all war.” 

The draft board will listen to me, and 
then the next man will come in and say, 


“I believe that I would have fought in 


World. War II and I would have fought 
in World War I,.but I will not fight to 
save Formosa and. I will not fight under 
the circumstances of today in Indo- 
china.” 

It may be tougher for the board to 
decide who is speaking the truth, but, if 
both are speaking the truth, let us make 
sure that each in conscience is protected. 

Remember, too, that, when a board 
finds that a man is, in fact, a conscien- 
tious objector, he is not rewarded with 
a trip around the world or a vacation in 
Bermuda. There is some alternative serv- 
ice involved. 
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What the amendment boils down to is, 
whether we will tell a young man who 
may or may not be a radical, who may 
or may not be a violent, wild protester, 
but who is a deeply moral and conscien- 
tious man, that he must kill against the 
firmest dictates of his conscience because 
his scruples are not derived from the 
truth within a religious’ framework, 
which we find it convenient, largely out 
of history, to respect, we are telling him 
that, since he is not a total pacifist, his 
claim, no matter how deeply felt, is, 
somehow, phony, somehow tainted. 

I hope that we do not do that tonight. 
We are a big country and a powerful 
one and we can afford to show tolerance 
for individual conscience consistent with 
our national security. Nothing in this 
amendment will jeopardize our national 
security, nor will it breed disrespect for 
law or for the political decisions of our 
elected leaders. 

Again, let me emphasize, as I close, 
that this is an area recognized—before 
the Constitution was written—as a spe- 
cial one. We recognize that asking a man 
to participate in the killing of other hu- 
man beings against the dictates of his 
conscience is the harshest demand so- 
ciety can impose on anyone. 

So, although we haye no exemption 
for conscientious objectors in other 
areas—pay your taxes, like it or not—go 
to school, like it or not—we do, in the case 
of service in the Armed Forces. It is a 
well recognized and heretofore limited 
exception. 

Applying this exception fairly to all 
whose conscience generally may be vio- 
lated by forced service, will not under- 
mine the general social requirement of 
respect for the decision of the majority. 
It will, however, illumine our commit- 
ment to a free and uncoercive society, 
when matters of conscience in the most 
profound area are at stake. 

I hope very much, Mr. President, that 
we will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question or two. I wish to say 
to the. distinguished Senator from 
Michigan that I have long agreed philo- 
sophically with the position taken by the 
Senator from Michigan as spelled out in 
his amendment. 

The only thing that troubled me at 
alli—maybe it should not—was the ques- 
tion -of approval, ; 

As the Senator knows better than any- 
one else, historically, the test has been 
religious. conscientious objection. The 
Supreme Court struck that down. 

Now the Senator’s amendment pro- 
poses that one may assert conscientious 
objection to a specific war. I just wish 
to say to the Senator that I think all of 
us know a substantial number of young 
péople in this country who are not gen- 
eral conscientious objectors to all wars 
but are conscientious objectors to, for ex- 
ample, this particular involvement in 
Vietnam. 

I take if that the position of the Sen- 
ator is that one who is, in fact, a con- 
scientious objector to a single war should 
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have the same right to prove his case 
as one who is a religious conscientious 
objector, or an objector on nonreligious 
grounds, to all wars. 

Mr. HART. I am very grateful to the 
Senator from Wisconsin for raising in 
pointed fashion this question. 

The answer is “Yes.” 

The burden of proof on that young 
man who is, as the label now would at- 
tach, a selective conscientious objector 
is probably going to be very much more 
difficult to carry than the one who comes 
out of a Quaker background or a Seventh 
Day Adventist background. But we seek 
to establish the proposition that if a man 
can demonstrate that it offends his moral 
convictions, soundly formed, to engage 
in a particular war, but he is not pre- 
pared to say that he would feel similarly 
with respect to all and any wars, that 
individual conscience should be respect- 
ed. If I may add, the ultimate test both 
with respect to the Quaker who comes 
in or—may I speak of my denomination, 
which is certainly not Quaker oriented— 
the Roman Catholic, the question would 
be one of sincerity and a profession of 
moral conviction. No more, no less than 
a selective objector. In neither case does 
an objector walk into a draft board and 
say, “Look, fellows, I can’t take it.” 

There must be far more evidence than 
that, It must involve, as we have evolved, 
this system from the people who know 
him well and other indications, if there 
are any, of the depth and convictions of 
his views and of the depth of his moral 
convictions. Is he prepared to go to jail 
rather than-violate his moral scruples 
with respect to this particular war? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, just so 
that it is perfectly clear for the record, 
I understand the Senator to be saying 
that it is the obligation of one who as- 
serts that he is a conscientious objector 
to this particular war, rather than to 
war in general, and it is upon him to 
produce a satisfactory burden of proof 
that he is in fact a conscientious objector 
to that war. 

Mr. HART. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I th: 
the Senator. ici 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I reserve 
remainder of my time. sa 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. President, I think the issue, even 
though it is greatly involved, is simple. 
I will try to explain first—because this 
ought to be in the Recor, I think—the 
committee approach to this difficult and 
pip a question and what we did about 

The present law was reflected in the 
statute passed in 1967. And I read briefiy 
from the present law: 

Conscientious objectors. Nothing contained 
in this title shall be construed to require any 
person to be subjected to combative training 
and service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States who by reason of religious training 
and belief is conscientiously opposed to par- 
ticipating in war in any form. As used in 
this subsection, the term “religious training 
and belief” does not include essentially po- 
litical, sociological, and philosophical views 
of a clearly personal moral code. 
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That is the present law, and that was 
interpreted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in this way, that these 
words in quotation marks in the statute— 
religious training or belief—includes, the 
Court said, moral and ethical beliefs as 
long as strongly held with the strength 
of religious beliefs. 

Now, whether that is an actual quota- 
tion, I do not know, but I am sure it is 
the substance of what the Court held. 

In bringing forth the pending bill the 
committee did not do anything to the 
present law which does continue and 
which does not expire, but it is general 
administrative law. We do not do any- 
thing to that law as written. So, it just 
continues as it has been all of the time. 
We did not do anything to the Supreme 
Court decision. We did not try to define it 
and say what it meant. We did not try 
to adopt it. We did not try to modify it. 
We just left it like it is. 

So this is just more of the same. That 
is all the committee recommends. Here 
is a law that is not going to last over 
2 years. The language in it already has 
the words that have been interpreted by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

We strongly recommend that we leave 
it as it is. I think we are justified in 
giving them an exemption under these 
time tried and tested honest and religious 
beliefs. But when we go to talking about 
any particular war or this war that we 
are confronted with now, we not only 
open the door to the individual on a 
basis on which there is‘no way to really 
test him, but we also open the doors to 
what could eventually be-a situation 
where the Nation really could not de- 
fend itself. 

It would take more than 2 years to get 
an adjudication of what the language 
means. It would take at least that long. 

With great deference to the Senator 
from Michigan—I remember his own il- 
lustrious war record’ in World War II, 
and it was outstanding—I just believe 
that the Senator would open the door. He 
inserts the words, ‘In any form in all 
wars or a particular war.” 

In other words, there is the selective 
war. There is the personal choice war. 
As the Senator says, of course, that is a 
matter of intention and honesty, but how 
are we going to judge it? It leaves the 
door wide open. It is virtually impossible 
of administration. 

If we keep on increasing the pay, we 
may fill the Army up with 1.5 million 
men in the pay department and open the 
doors to this. 

I believe we had better stay by what 
we have and leave well enough alone. 
That leaves established language in the 
law that blesses all the beliefs and cus- 
toms that we have had in all of these 
decades of our Government. It adopts 
the Court interpretation of the present 
law and continues on from there. 

Personally, I do not believe that one 
has any right to this. And I have met 
these conscientious objectors on my 
rounds. There are whole companies of 
them. Imet them ‘on my rounds among 
the GI’s..I was impressed with them. I 
know some of them go out and render 
outstanding service as medics in the lines. 
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I hope we will be satisfied tonight in 
this rollcall vote to leave well enough 
alone and see what happens in the ad- 
ministration of it. There are enough 
tests and lawsuits going on now. They 
have considerably increased since the Su- 
preme Court interpretation. Let us try 
it with the Court’s modification for a 
while. 

Does anyone want to use any time in 
opposition to the amendment? 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am glad 
that the able chairman of the committee 
has emphasized that the Court did make 
clear that it cannot be a simple personal 
philosophical belief or view. 

It must be a fundamental moral con- 
viction held with strength, conviction, 
and a traditional religious basis before 
one is qualified when he asserts an ob- 
jection. 

But I do hope that we will understand 
the result also from’ the Court opinion 
on the young man who out of upbringing, 
perhaps religious association, who may 
have a deep conviction and feels that for 
him to participate in a particular war 
would be for him to sin grievously. The 
only way we can respect that conscience 
is to say, “All right. If you'can prove that 
that is your conviction you shall be ex- 
empt from the obligation to’serve.” I re- 
spect the Quakers and all humans, but 
I plead for the man who is needy. I plead 
for the Methodists, the Catholics, the 
Jews, the Lutherans who do not have the 
credentials to establish they are opposed 
to all wars but who say before their 
God, “My country is offending me by re- 
quiring me to take up a weapon in this 
war.” 

Many of us in this body come from 
the tradition that requires it shall be 
established that a war is a just war un- 
less you wish to engage in it in a sinful 
fashion. So let us make provision in our 
laws for that very large body in our com- 
munity. Unless we adopt this amendment 
there are only two. choices: ‘To. offend 
their Nation by violating the law or of- 
fending their consciences. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I would 
like to state to the Senator that I think 
he has made a profound statement here 
this evening. I agree with the Senator’s 
position. I never used to. I used to al- 
ways believe that if you were going to 
object to war you had to object to all 
wars; otherwise it would be very difficult 
to find the troops to fight a particular 
war. But I have changed my position as 
a result of the Vietnam war. We have 
seen in this war a movement of national 
opinion to the point where even our Pres- 
ident says we should get out and where 
at the same time we have many people 
who are being killed, Vietnamese people 
and Americans, in a war that I think 
now is commonly regarded as one we 
should never have gotten into. It has torn 
our country apart. 

We have young men going to Vietnam 
now who are upstanding, idealistic, nohte 
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of purpose, and they find when they get 
there the situation is so bad that some 
reports indicate 20 percent of them are 
now taking heroin and turning our ex- 
peditionary force, at least partially, into 
drug addicts. 

I just cannot in conscience say that I 
can deny the conscience of a young man 
who says he would find it immoral to go 
to Vietnam to kill and possibly be killed 
himself. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
offering the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, before yield- 
ing back the remainder of my time; I 
wish to state that at the biennial nation- 
al convention of the National Council of 
Jewish Women, held in Detroit, Michi:, 
from March 28 to April 1, 1971, state- 
ments were adopted by the delegates ex- 
pressing the wishes of this important 
group of women leaders that we end the 
war in Southeast Asia now, and that we 
proceed to a reordering of our national 
priorities. Fask unanimous consent that 
these statements be printed inthe Rec- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


TOPICAL STATEMENTS: OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF JEWISH WOMEN 


IMMEDIATE ‘CESSATION OF AMERICAN INVOLVE- 
MENT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The National Council of Jewish Women 
has been intensively involved in the continu- 
ing-struggle for world peace. Because of this 
deep-rooted commitment we strongly urge 
the withdrawal of American troops and the 
immediate end of all U.S, military involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia. 

The eight years of this war have almost 
destroyed.a country; they have resulted in 
the deaths of nearly a million persons and 
have cost the people of the’ United States 
$115 billion which could have been used to 
Serve some of the vital human needs of this 
nation. 

Our society has become fragmented; public 
opinion polarized, and national leadership 
divided. Almost ‘a decade of fighting has 
weakened the moral fiber of our nation and 
shattered our faith im the integrity of our 
nation. Eight years of war should have con- 
vinced us all by now that blood and money 
will not achieve a generation of peace. 

We urge the Congress and the President to 
use all of the powers vested in them to at- 
tain the goal so desired by almost every 
American: the end of this war, now. 


REORDERING OUR NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


The National Council of Jewish Women 
is alarmed by the crisis in which our nation 
is mired, Our priorities are in desperate need 
of reordering, so that the weakening fabric 
of American life can be strengthened and 
rewoven, 

We call upon the leadership of our nation 
to provide the direction so that we can turn 
from war to peace, from sickness to health 
and from hunger and want to a more equi- 
table distribution of our vast wealth of re- 
sources, sO that our cities can) flourish and 
our rural areas thrive. 

At a time when $75 billion is requested 
for a defense budget; at a time when 67¢ out 
of every federal dollar is spent on “Penta- 
gon Products”—the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women strongly urges the government 
in concert with all concerned Americans to 
channel our funds away from militarism and 
into humanitarianism. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 

The National Council of Jewish Women 
believes that United States foreign policy 
should be directed toward developing the 
conditions for world peace wherein human 
beings live their lives in dignity with the 
greatest measure of economic, social and 
political freedom. We believe that the United 
States in cooperation with all nations should 
pursue every possible alternative to military 
action as. a means of resolving international 
disputes. It therefore resolves to urge the 
United States: 


To continue to strive for international 
peace and security by immediate withdrawal 
of all U.S. troops from Southeast Asia. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. .President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART, I yield, 

Mr: GRAVEL, Mr. President, the 
right of conscientious objection to par- 
ticipation in war is deeply ingrained in 
America's traditions. Provisions for con- 
scientious objectors were made in the 
militia laws of several of the. Colonies 
prior to the American Revolution. A 
broad conscientious objector provision 
was included in an early version of the 
Bill of Rights. All of our national con- 
scription laws have in some manner rec- 
ognized the rights of conscience, and 
each act in turn. has advanced over its 
predecessors in the sophistication and 
generosity of its provisions. 

During the, Civil War, men could 
escape the draft by providing substitutes 
or paying bounties; many conscientious 
objectors made use of these opportuni- 
ties, although some.refused on principle 
to do so, 

The World War I.draft law made 
provision for objectors to serve as non- 
combatant soldiers; however, this was 
unsatisfactory for many men, and ad- 
ministrative furloughs were arranged for 
some of those who could not, in good 
conscience, aid in the war effort. 

But the problems caused by placing all 
conscientious objectors under military 
supervision «remained. Consequently, 
when the World War II draft was estab- 
lished, provision. was made for two classes 
of conscientious objectors: Those who 
would serve in the Armed Forces as non- 
combatants, and those who would per- 
form civilian work.in..the national 
interest. That basic system remains in 
effect today. 

Iam convinced that the time has come 
for us to make another step forward in 
recognition of conscience. 

Specifically, I am proposing an amend- 
ment to the Military Selective Service 
Act which would accord full recognition 
to the so-called “selective conscientious 
objectors.” These are persons who object 
only to a particular war or wars, or to 
particular forms of warfare, or can par- 
ticipate in war only under certain con- 
ditions. 

The Vietnam tragedy has brought 
unprecedented attention to the selective 
objection problem. Highly publicized 
court cases have arisen, involving draft 
registrants and servicemen claiming con- 
scientious objection to participation in 
the Vietnam: war, But the ideas behind 
selective objection are far from new. 

The Roman Catholic faith and many 
Protestant groups have a centuries-old 
tradition of “just-war” doctrine—the 
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idea that some wars may be just, while 
others. may be unjust. 

The ultimate decision rests with the 
individual conscience. Similarly, some 
have been led to the belief that certain 
forms of warfare—such as, perhaps, nu- 
clear weapons, or chemical and biological 
warfare—are inherently immoral, and 
that they cannot conscientiously partici- 
pate in such warfare or in its prepara- 
tions, 

Still others feel they can fight in good 
conscience only to defend their home- 
land, and one look at our farflung mili- 
tary machine convinces them that they 
cannot be a part of it. 

Under the present law, a draft regis- 
trant who holds any of these “selective 
objections,” no matter how deep his con- 
victions, has no chance for recognition. 
This is intolerable in a free society. 

The language of my proposed amend- 
ment is comprehensive enough to cover 
all types of selective objection. 

It is flexible enough to be administered 
without undue difficulty and is patterned 
after the structure of the present law. 

It retains the equitable feature of the 
present law that imposes liability for 
either civilian or military’service on all 
registrants, whether conscientious ob- 
jectors or not. 

The man who is conscientiously op- 
posed to. participation in the Armed 
Forces at the present time, for whatever 
reasons, is exempted from military serv- 
ice, and, like those’ so exempted under 
the present law, is liable for civilian al- 
ternative service, 

The man who can conscientiously par- 
ticipate in the Armed Forces under cer- 
tain limitations, like the noncombatants 
under present provision, is liable for mili- 
tary service subject to those limitations. 

The Armed Forces are authorized to 
disqualify a person in the latter category 
if his beliefs are too restrictive for these 
purposes, and any man so disqualified is 
made liable for civilian: alternative serv- 
ice. 

In addition to implementing selective 
objection, the amendment would update 
the language defining conscientious ob- 
jection to include ethical and moral be- 
liefs, in conformance with the Supreme 
Court's decision in the Welsh case. The 
new language is taken directly from the 
Court’s opinion. 

Many opponents of selective objection 
concede its desirability from the stand- 
point of equity but base their opposition 
on, practical considerations. I believe 
that such arguments are besed more on 
myth than on fact. 

Opponents argue that allowing selec- 
tive objection would “open the flond- 
gates” to overwhelming numbers of ob- 
jectors, hampering recruitment of mili- 
tary manpower and jeopardizing the na- 
tional security. 

However, the latest official statistics 
from. selective service show the total 
number of conscientious objectors is less 
than 2 percent of the pool of registrants 
available for service; prior to the Viet- 
nam war the percentage was about half 
the present figure. Even if selective ob- 
jection should result in several times 
the number of conscientious objectors, 
manpower requirements could hardly be 
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adversely affected, given the large pool 
of available registrants. 

Concern has been expressed as to the 
possible effects of selective objection 
upon the morale of men in the Armed 
Forces. It seems quite possible that our 
continued refusal to recognize the rights 
of conscience would have more harmful 
effects on morale than would recognition. 

Our servicemén have been compelled 
by the horrible realities of Vietnam to 
reexamine the basic assumptions of war. 
A small but growing number are refusing 
military orders on conscientious grounds. 
Providing legitimate channels for the 
expression of conscience could well al- 
leviate some of these problems. 

Finally, let me address myself to the 
contention that selective objection would 
be impossible to administer. While the 
language of the amendment is quite 
flexible, suggesting some general. proce- 
dures that might be used in its imple- 
mentation should help demonstrate the 
feasibility of this proposal. 

The often-harassed and overworked 
local boards of the selective service sys- 
tem immediately come to mind. Are local 
boards ready for selective objection? It 
is important to keep in mind that for 
any claim of conscience, sincerity is the 
basic criterion, Local boards are already 
required to give close attention to con- 
scientious objector claims and to make 
findings about the nature and sincerity 
of registrants’ beliefs. Selective objection 
is no different in principle in this re- 
spect than the present “total objection” 
provisions. 

Implementing the service require- 
ments for selective objectors should not 
present any insurmountable obstacles. 
Those liable for civilian alternative serv- 
ice could be utilized in the present civil- 
ian work program as it stands. 

For those who are liable for limited 
military service, -some new procedures 
and regulations would be necessary, but 
it would seem to be no more compli- 
cated than many of the present special 
enlistment programs, or the present pro- 
gram for noncombatant conscientious 
objectors. 

The local board and the registrant 
would furnish the Armed Forces a state- 
ment of the registrant's beliefs, specify- 
ing what types of duty or what geo- 
graphical areas he is limited to. As part 
of the regular screening process, the 
Army would decide whether the regis- 
trant should be disqualified because of 
too restrictive beliefs. 

If found qualified he would be given an 
opportunity to enlist in any branch of 
the Armed Forces for any duties consist- 
ent with his belief. Once enlisted or in- 
ducted, he would be handled similarly to 
the other men having “guaranteed” oc- 
cupation specialities or geographical as- 
signments. If he is opposed to handling 
weapons, he would be given training 
similar to that now given noncombat- 
ants. 

Selective objection is a practical and 
equitable addition to our draft laws. It 
offers many benefits to all concerned. Its 
adoption would be a sign to many young 
people on the verge of rejecting our so- 
ciety that rational and orderly change 
is possible within our system. 
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It would be a step in the direction of a 
freer, more just, and more tolerant so- 
ciety. 

It should be done without delay. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a live pair with the able 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son). If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to 
vote, I would vote “yea.” Having already 
voted in the affirmative, I withdraw my 
vote. 

I announce that the Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. BAYH), the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL), the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS) , the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jorpan), the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), the Senator 
from Montana (Mr, METCALF) , the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr, Mon- 
TOYA), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MusKIE), and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr), and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lonc) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is absent 
because of illness, 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym) is paired with the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER). If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is paired with 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. East- 
LAND). If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Mississippi would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GAMBRELL) and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr, HANSEN), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younsc) are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
CurTiIs) is absent because of death in 
his family. 

The Senators from Maryland (Mr. 
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Beart and Mr. Marurias), and the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

Also, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke), the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper), the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Corton), the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICK- 
ER) are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Brooxe), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. MunptT), and the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER) is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 50, as follows: 

[No. 88 Leg.] 

YEAS—12 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Kennedy 
Moss 

NAYS—50 


Eagleton 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fong 
Gurney 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, Idaho 
McClellan 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Miller 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Dominick Prouty 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, for. 


NOT VOTING—37 


Goldwater McGovern 
Griffin Metcalf 
Hansen Mondale 
Harris Montoya 
Hartke Mundt 
Holiings Muskie 
Percy 
Ribicoff 
Stevenson 
Weicker 
Young 


Nelson 
Pell 
Tunney 
Williams 


Church 
Cranston 
Gravel 
Hart 


Proxmire 
Randolph 
Roth 


Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Bible 


Aiken 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bennett 
Brooke 
Cannon 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Fulbright Mansfield 
Gambrell Mathias 


So Mr. Hart’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote whereby the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 75 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 75, and ask that 
it. be modified in the following 
manner—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will send his modification to the 
desk. 
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Does the Senator wish that his amend- 
ment be stated? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask that the amend- 
ment be stated as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment as modified will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 24, beginning with line 7, strike 
out all following “unless” through line 16, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following :» 

Numbers greater than those authorized 
in this subsection are authorized by a law 
enacted after the date of enactment of this 
subsection, 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
understand, under the previous agree- 
ment, that we will have an opportunity 
to conduct the debate on this amendment 
tomorrow. I do not believe there are a 
sufficient number of Senators present to 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. STENNIS. We can do that 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator request the yeas and nays? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; I ask for the 
yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. 

As I understand, we will have an op- 
portunity to explore this. I think it is one 
of the very basic and most important 
concepts that we will have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss in the course of this de- 
bate, and I am very hopeful that we can 
have the attention of our colleagues in 
the Senate. 

The basic issue in question is who will 
really establish and fix the figure for the 
authorization of drafting young men into 
the Armed Forces; will it be Congress, or 
will it be the President? 

I am hopeful of having remarks to 
make about this question in the course 
of the debate tomorrow. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

How much time is allotted on this 
amendment? 

Let us have order, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order, so that we may all 
hear the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. The reporter cannot 
hear me talking here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
hours total, therefore 90 minutes on each 
side, to be equally divided between the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. What time does the 
leadership propose to convene tomorrow 
morning, and that this matter be laid 
before the Senate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate will convene at 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until to- 
morrow morning at 9 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what 
time does the leadership expect this mat- 
ter to be laid before the Senate for 
debate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. At 9:30 
tomorrow morning. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr: President, I 
strongly object to being brought back 
here at 9:30 a.m. to start the debate. 
Probably not more than four or five Sen- 
ators will be in the Chamber. I think the 
rule of reason has run out. I hope we can 
work out something not to start this de- 
bate—I think it is important, as the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has said—until 
10 a.m. I can be here at 8 a.m. and keep 
going, but we do not have the attendance 
here to hear these matters discussed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 9:30 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I may say to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, the very able 
manager of the bill, that, under the 
changed order, the unfinished business 
will not be laid down until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. I 
think that is a wise move. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia wish the 
morning to commence at 9:30 a.m.? Un- 
der the previous order, it was to com- 
mence at 9 a.m. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Chair 
is eminently correct. 

I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, immediately following the rec- 
ognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
with statements therein limited to 3 min- 
utes, not to extend beyond 10 a.m.; that 
upon the conclusion of the transaction 
of routine morning business, the un- 
finished business then be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield, may we have a quorum call at 
10 a.m., when this matter is laid before 
the Senate, to at least let the member- 
ship know what the situation is? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. We will divide the time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the Senator will 
yield, I would be glad to have a quorum 
call, with the time equally divided, with 
notification in the Recorp that it will be 
a live quorum. I think this is an impor- 
tant issue. I do not think it will take a 
great deal of time to dispose of it. If 
the chairman of the committee feels that 
this would be advisable, I would certainly 
support that proposal, if he feels that it 
is worth while. 

Mr. STENNIS. As to the live quorum, 
we do not want to yield too much of our 
time in attempting to get a live quorum. 
We have agreed to yield time equally on 
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each side. If we have a live quorum, not 
more than 40 minutes should be charged 
to our time on the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on tomorrow, when the unfinished 
business is laid before the Senate, there 
will be a quorum call; and it will be a 
live quorum in conformity with the 
wishes of the two distinguished Sena- 
tors. I ask unanimous consent that not 
more than 40 minutes of the time re- 
quired for the quorum call be taken 
from the time on the amendment, such 
time to be equally divided between both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR WAIVER OF THE 
GERMANENESS RULE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Pastore rule of germaneness now be 
waived and that any time consumed for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness at this point not be charged against 
either side on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE NATIONAL CONVOCATION OF 
LAWYERS TO END THE WAR 


Mr. HART, Mr. President, I wish very 
much that one could convey in the REC- 
orp the emotions and not just the black 
and white print of a speech I heard last 
night. 

One in a tragically long succession of 
groups has come to the Capital of this 
country to petition us to end the war, our 
involvement in Vietnam. Informally or- 
ganized though it is, it marches under 
the caption “The National Convocation 
of Lawyers To End the War.” 

Last night, at the Washington Hilton, 
hundreds of lawyers from this country 
assembled. The purpose was to review 
the pending legislation and to establish 
some manageable program for lobbying. 
If ever the word “lobbying” should have 
a connotation of honor, this is the oc- 
casion. 

These distinguished lawyers heard an 
address by the able senior Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy). I was in 
the audience, It is for this reason that I 
wish so much that the setting, the voice 
of the auspices that brought us together, 
the purpose for which we were assembled, 
all could be conveyed in this Recorp. 
Of course, that is not possible. 

Senator KENNEDY’s speech and manner 
gave me pride, to know that here was a 
Senator in the Senate of the United 
States. He was great. 

I ask unanimots consent that the 
words, just in the black and white print, 
of our colleague, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS oF SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 

And so we meet again: different faces, dif- 
ferent audience, different speaker, but the 
same subject. We meet again—you and I who 
oppose this war, to hear and give another 
speech, another exhortation, another call to 
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reason. We hope this is the last time. We 
hope we will be effective. I want to get back 
to the business of the Congress, you want to 
get back to the law, the young to their 
studies, the businessman to his shop, the 
old to the problems of their security. But it 
all must wait while we meet again. 

We are the vanguard of a growing peo- 
ple’s army to end the war and cleanse the 
conscience of America. From every corner of 
the nation we have come together in the 
noblest tradition of the American legal pro- 
fession. Tonight, and for the duration of the 
debate, however, we are neither corporate 
lawyers nor criminal lawyers, tax lawyers nor 
trial lawyers. We are neither Republican nor 
Democrat, north nor south. 

We come representing the people. We come 
as advocates of a restless, yearning spirit of 
America, a spirit that prays for peace and a 
final ending of the war. 

What is this game that others play with 
us? Why is the will of the people so thwarted, 
the hope for peace denied? What is it about 
the immoral act of war in Vietnam that gives 
it a life and license of its own? There is no 
answer, except to say that because Congress 
slept, the Constitution failed to function 
and America lost its way. 

But it is more than that today. It is fear 
that perpetuates this war. Men in high places 
fear the conclusion staring them in the face. 
The war in Vietnam is only about who shall 
control the Government of Saigon—no more, 
no less. Yet fear precludes the only answer 
that means peace. 

There will be no peace, there will be no 
end to killing, until the conclusion, first 
stated by a man who died three years ago 
this week—the concept of a coalition gov- 
ernment—is met and understood. In those 
days, that conclusion was ridiculed as plac- 
ing the fox in the chicken coop. The ridicule 
was unjust. But today the concept of a coali- 
tion government is called “defeat.” And 
that is hypocrisy. Have we progressed or are 
we walking backwards? 

What has the President to fear? Surely not 
the loss of office. Surely not the Judgment of 
history. The loss of office is a fear that can 
never justify the sacrifice of a single human 
life. And the judgment of history should not 
be feared at all, since it is a Judgment made 
long ago on Vietnam by people throughout 
the world. 

The President came to office pledging to 
end the slaughter—and today 14,000 more 
Americans are dead. 

The President inyokes his Quaker heri- 
tage—and today, we indiscriminately bomb 
innocent Asian people. 

The President came to office with the repu- 
tation of a conscientious man—and today the 
advice of old—that “a conscientious man 
would be cautious how he dealt in blood"— 
goes forgotten and ignored. 

So what are we to do? It has been sug- 
gested and tried that Washington be closed 
down by civil disobedience. No men of good 
will support that action. But, more Impor- 
tant, when the action was put down by un- 
constitutional means, men of good will—men 
like yourselves—did not rush to support the 
Constitution, which inthe end is all we have 
to protect us against the tyrant’s heavy 
hand. There was a shameful silence in 
America, while American people were de- 
tained in American jails, on no charges, with 
no identification, and none of the protections 
that the law gives even the most desperate 
criminals. That they were arrested in the 
streets was, for many, their own fault. But 
that they lingered in detention, stripped of 
due process, was the fault of you and me 
and those everywhere who love the law. 

“Wise men often tremble,” said Edmund 
Burke. “Wise men often tremble at the very 
things that fill the thoughtless with secu- 
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rity.” A month ago, we had security to spare, 
but at a price we should never have had to 
pay, because there was not enough trem- 
bling—there was not enough protest—by you 
and me and those who love the law. 

In past months, we have succeeded in un- 
masking the rhetoric and strategy behind 
Vietnamization, the policy that is President 
Nixon's own contribution to the war. 

Time and again, we have demonstrated 
that Vietnamization means only war and 
more war in Indochina, instead of an end 
to war. 

The argument for Vietnamization cannot 
stand the light of day. The only question 
that remains is how long the process itself 
can go on, now that its logic has been de- 
stroyed. 

At last, the ultimate and cynical reality 
of our policy is beginning to dawn on the 
American people. The only possible excuse 
for continuing the discredited policy of Viet- 
namizing the war, now and in the months 
ahead, seems to be the President's intention 
to play his last great card for peace at a 
time closer to November, 1972, when the 
chances will be greater that the action will 
benefit the coming presidential election cam- 
paign. 

How many more American soldiers must 
die, how many innocent Vietnamese civilians 
must be killed, so that the final end to the 
war may be announced in 1972 instead of 
1971? 

Do our ears deceive us? Do we really hear 
today that the President’s advisers would 
now increase the rate of troop withdrawals, 
not because it would save lives and lead to 
peace, but because it would lead to fewer 
American veterans addicted to narcotics? 
Has Vietnam done this to us? 

The President offers only two rationales 
against setting a date today to end the war. 
He tells us that to do so will jeopardize the 
prisoners, and will jeopardize the so-called 
“reasonable chance of survival” he wants to 
give South Vietnam. 

Again and again, we have seen that these 
rationales are sterile. We know that the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam must stand or 
fall on its record of the past and its promises 
for the future for the people of Vietnam— 
not on any supposed assistance by a residual 
force of American troops and bombs, The 
survival the President is talking about is not 
the survival of South Vietnam itself, but the 
survival of President Thieu and his govern- 
ment in Saigon. 

Last week, a law was passed in South Viet- 
nam that virtually bars all competition to 
President Thieu in this fall’s election. 
America said nothing. America did nothing 
to oppose it. Yet, that is the government 
American soldiers are fighting and dying for. 
And the shame is overwhelming, for that is 
the kind of government American soldiers 
have always fought and died against, 

The epigram of the philosopher Williams 
James, opposing our war to annex the Philip- 
pines in 1900, says it all today. Our conduct 
in Vietnam has been one protracted infamy 
towards the Vietnamese, and one protracted 
lie towards ourselves. 

The deceptions surrounding the issue of 
the prisoners are especially cruel because 
we know the fresh suffering endured by their 
families and themselves each day the war 
is prolonged. Tragically, the prisoners have 
become pawns in the master political plan of 
President Nixon. The North Vietnamese have 
already made a clear and continuing offer to 
discuss the issue of the prisoners as soon as 
the United States has set a date to end the 
war. But that offer to negotiate has been re- 
jected out of hand by the Administration. In- 
stead, our policy is to demand more from 
North Vietnam than just an “offer to discuss.” 
We want, the Administration says, a firm 
commitment by North Vietnam to release the 
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prisoners, in return for any basic conces- 
sion on the part of the United States to end 
the war. 

What possible justification can there be 
for the Administration to drive this over- 
reaching bargain? The McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment itself tells the basic irration- 
ality of the Administration’s position, in 
language that every citizen can understand. 
If we set a date to end the war, the amend- 
ment says, the date will be put off unless 
there is a prompt and sufficient response by 
North Vietnam for the release of the pris- 
oners. 

That is all the President has to do. Why 
does he relentlessly pursue the demand for 
a strong commitment, when North Vietnam 
has so clearly indicated its willingness to dis- 
cuss the issue once the American withdrawal 
date is set? 

Surely, given the rate of troop withdraw- 
als and the obvious political necessity that 
the withdrawals should continue, a residual 
force of American troops remaining in Viet- 
nam will have no relevance whatever to our 
ability to release the prisoners. All that is 
sure to happen is that more soldiers and 
civilians. will die, more prisoners will be 
taken, and more families will be broken, 
while the debate over the prisoners is pro- 
longed, 

We are the great and powerful country. 
Yet now America stands glaring at North 
Vietnam across the gulf of unending war, be- 
cause each of our nations demands that the 
other must make the first concession. 

Surely an American President ought to be 
willing to go the extra mile in seeking ways 
to negotiate the release of the prisoners, in- 
stead of seeking new arguments to delay the 
resolution of the issue. 

We know from past experience that we can 
reach agreements with the North Vietnamese, 
We know that Lyndon Johnson reached an 
understanding before the bombing halt in 
1968. We know that after the Geneva Con- 
ference in 1954 the prisoners were returned 
to France. 

Why, then, are we suddenly unable to nego- 
tiate an understanding about our own Ameri- 
can prisoners? The path we ought to take is 
clear, All we lack is the will. 

But the message about the prisoners is 
clearer even than that. Despite the upside- 
down argument of the Administration one 
thing is clear: the way to release the prison- 
ers is to end the war—not, by some Alice-in- 
Wonderland logic, to insist that we can get 
them out by refusing to end the war. 

And so, as we join the battle in earnest for 
the McGovern-Hatfleld amendment this week 
and beyond, we must keep the great issue of 
the war at the center of the debate. We can- 
not be fooled by the false arguments of those 
who say the war must go on. 

We must recite again the terrible effects of 
the war on the people of America and Indo- 
china. We must recite the lives lost and the 
homes destroyed in Asia. We must recite the 
anguish of the prisoners and their families. 

We must recite the bitter divisions of our 
people here at home, the disaffection of our 
youth. We must recite the deceptions of our 
government and the urdermining of our 
Constitution. We must recite the billions of 
dollars wasted that we could have used to 
build a better America and a better world. 
And, we must recite the missed opportunities 
on all the great issues here at home, like race, 
and health, and education; and all the great 
issues abroad, like SALT and NATO and Ber- 
lin, and Africa and Israel and Latin America. 

And, most difficult of all, we must destroy 
the cancer that has been transforming the 
noble spirit of our nation in the eyes of our 
own citizens and in the eyes of freedom- 
loving peoples throughout the world. We 
must spread the truth that our present pol- 
icy is a policy of war, not of peace; a policy 
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of violence, not of love; a policy of despair, 
not of hope—a policy that can only drag us 
further down into the abyss of death and 
immorality into which we have been descend- 
ing for-so long. 

All these things you must tell to every one 
of us in Congress and to every office of gov- 
ernment, until at last you make us under- 
stand, until at last you make us act to end 
the war. 

And once these truths are known, I am 
confident that Congress will see the road it 
has to take, We will embrace our basic con- 
stitutional power and responsibility, and we 
will legislate December 31 as the date to 
end the war. 

The brutalities we have committed in Viet- 
nam in the name of America’s national in- 
terest will remain forever in the history of 
the war. And some day, when the war is over, 
and Jet us at least be able to say, it ended 
because Congress at last awakened, and the 
Constitution began to function, and America 
found its way. 

The Executive Branch has faltered, para- 
lyzed by the prospect of peace. The legal pro- 
fession of the nation can help Congress lead 
the way, so that when future generations 
read the tragic story of Vietnam, they will 
see a final brighter chapter, in which, in spite 
of the hideous story of the war, the basic 
good sense and decency of ordinary citizens 
everywhere prevailed, and America chose 
peace, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further business before the Senate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will suggest what I hope will be 
the final quorum call for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER WITH RESPECT TO THE 
GERMANENESS RULE ON TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Pastore germaneness rule on tomorrow 
not become operative until the final dis- 
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position of amendment No. 75, offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT ON 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, AND ON 
THURSDAY, JUNE 10 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business on to- 
morrow and on Thursday it stand in 
adjournment each day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, orders for the convening hours on 
Thursday and Friday have already been 
entered, to wit, 9 a.m. each day. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
FRIDAY TO MONDAY, JUNE 14, AT 
9 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
when the Senate completes its business 
on Friday next, it stand in adjournment 
until 9 a.m. on Monday, June 14, 1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is understood that these con- 
vening times are subject to change. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 9:30 a.m: 
Immediately following the recognition 
of the two leaders under the standing 
order, there will be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
with statements therein limited to 3 
minutes, the period not to extend be- 
yond 10 a.m. 

At 10 a.m., the unfinished business 
will be laid before the Senate and the 
pending question will be on the adoption 
of amendment No. 75, as modified, by 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY). 
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Immediately; Mr. President, upon the 
laying down of the unfinished business, 
there will be a quorum call, and it will 
be a live quorum. The time consumed cn 
that quorum will be charged equaily 
against both sides, up to 20 minutes to 
each side. If more time than a total of 
40 minutes is consumed in that live 
quorum, the time required beyond the 
40 minutes will not be charged against 
either side. 

Time on amendment No. 75, as modi- 
fied, in total, will be 3 hours, under 
the previous agreement, to be equally 
divided. 

At the conclusion of the allotted time 
on the amendment, there will be a roll- 
call vote, the yeas and nays having al- 
ready been ordered. 

It is the understanding of the leader- 
ship that upon disposition of amendment 
No. 75 offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart), 
will call up his amendment No. 90, con- 
cerning which agreement has been 
reached limiting time thereon to 3 hours. 
Following action on amendment No. 90, 
other amendments will be called up. 

Mr. President, there will be a number 
of rollcall votes on tomorrow. And Sen- 
ators will want to keep in mind the live 
quorum at 10 a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9:30 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
9:30 a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to and (at 8 
o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 9, 1971, at 9:30 a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 8, 1971: 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Jayne Baker Spain, of Ohio, to be a Civil 


Service Commissioner for the term of 6 years 
expiring March 1, 1977. 
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STEREOTYPING CAN LEAD TO 
DISCRIMINATION 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the human weaknesses is 
that some people tend to place individu- 
als in categories for which there is no 
justification. They form a mental picture 
of an individual based on his racial or 
ethnic background, even before they have 
ever met him. 

A human being is like a puzzle and 
some people place the parts together be- 
fore they have the instruction on how he 
fits. They have a preconceived idea of 


how a person will act, what they think, 
and how they look. Thus, they tend to 
subconsciously accept or reject people 
before they really know them. 

This practice of stereotyping individu- 
als hurts their growth and understand- 
ing. They do not take the time to build 
a firm relationship with the individual 
due to some preconceived notion. Thus, 
they do not know the feelings, the prob- 
lems, and the ideas of those who are in 
the categories which they have been 
subconsciously rejecting. They only know 
those who have been allowed to enter 
their little world which they have con- 
structed. 

But, this practice also hurts those who 
have been rejected. This is especially 
true of minority groups who have not 
been allowed equal participation in the 


civic, social, and economic segments of 
the community. 

Examples of discrimination by stereo- 
typing an individual are with us every 
day. If a person is black, many subcon- 
sciously assume that he is lazy, and prob- 
ably on welfare. If a person is of Italian 
extraction, many unjustly assume that 
he is a part of organized crime. If a per- 
son has long hair, many assume that he 
is a “hippie” and could be a drug addict. 
If a person is of Mexican heritage, many 
picture him taking a siesta when he 
should be working. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no excuse for 
this practice of stereotyping. But, when 
an advertising agency attempts to take 
advantage of this weakness, and when 
it stereotypes those who are daily victims 
of racism, it is intolerable. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is time that we treat 
everyone alike, and it is time that we ac- 
cept people for what they—as indi- 
viduals—have to contribute. 

With this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recor a very timely article 
that recently appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post written by William Raspberry: 
[From the Washington Post, June 2, 1971] 

How Asour FRITO Amico? 
(By William Raspberry) 

You just can’t imagine a fried-chicken 
restaurant chain trying to sell its product 
with advertisements featuring a drawling 
head-scratching Negro chicken thief. 

Americans are too enlightened to go for 
that sort of stereotype. 

Then how in heaven's name does the 
Frito-Lay Corp. keep getting away with its 
Frito Bandito ads? 

You don’t have to be a supermilitant 
Brown Power advocate to be offended by the 
mustachioed little cartoon character. It’s of- 
fensive, or should be, to anyone with the 
slightest degree of sensitivity to the feelings 
of minorities, 

It certainly is offensive to a number of 
Mexicans, including the Mexican-American 
Anti-Defamation Committee, which called it 
“probably the most subtle and insidious of 
such racist commercials,” 

The House Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions and Power also has had complaints for 
Nosotros, a Spanish-American civil rights 
group, and from Rep. John M. Murphy (D- 
N.Y.). 

But the little bandito keeps right on steal- 
ing corn chips—presumably because the rest 
of us keep right on buying the product that 
sponsors him, 

It really is incredible, coming from an ad- 
vertising industry that has a long history of 
going out of its way to avoid offending any- 
one at all. 

Sensitivity ‘to the possibility of offending 
Southern whites, for instance, was generally 
cited as the reason why black people were 
not depicted in most television commercials 
(except those for “special markets”). 

But that was in the old days. We’ve come 
a long way since then. 

In the enlightened ‘70s, it is acknowledged 
that black folk use laundry products, razor 
blades, margarine and even deodorant and 
hair tonic. And the advertisers have man- 
aged to work them into TV commercials 
without resorting to uncomplimentary ster- 
eotypes. 

Well, almost, anyway. There is that offen- 
sive Midas muffler ad that has Eddie Roches- 
ter Anderson (I think) doing his best to 
resurrect the old Stepin Fetchit character. 

The impact of that bit of tastelessness 
is lessened by the increased use of black 
actors as ordinary housewives, fathers, lov- 
ers and children. 

Mexicans, apparently, haven't progressed 
that far, at least so far as Madison Avenue 
is concerned. Not that Frito-Lay is the only 
offender. 

The Urban Reporter, a publication of the 
Urban Research Corp., Chicago, says it has 
spotted “many more advertisements that 
symbolically reaffirm the inferior status of 
Mexican-Americans by exaggerating Mexi- 
can racial and cultural characteristics and 
by reinforcing the myths that Mexicans are 
comical, lazy and thieving.” 

A case in point: The commercial that 
shows a Mexican using Arrid spray deodor- 
ant while the announcer intones: “If it 
works for him, it will work for you.” 

“The message,” says the Urban Reporter, 
“is obvious—Mexticans stink the most.” 

The publication also cites a Camel ciga- 
rette commercial depicting a Mexican village 
where every inhabitant is sleeping or bored. 
“The obvious conclusion: Mexicans are lazy 
and irresponsible.” 
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Maybe blacks and Mexican-Americans are 
overly sensitive. Don’t TV ads protray stereo- 
typical Italians (speecy spicy meatballs)? 
And aren’t “typical” Jewish mamas selling 
everything from gasoline to new Plymouths? 

True, and for all I know these ads may 
also be resented. But if the resentment is 
less, it is because Itallans and Jews have 
been sufficiently integrated into the general 
society that the jokes have become relatively 
harmless, 

Imagine a TV comedian using Negroes as 
the butt of Polish-type jokes. And don't kid 
yourself that all Poles think the Polish jokes 
are terribly clever, either. 

The point is that the ethnic stereotypes, 
bad enough no matter who they depict, are 
intolerable when they pick on people who 
are daily victims of American racism. 

And if the point had escaped those who 
created the Frito Bandito ads, the complaints 
from Mexican-Americans have removed 
whatever innocence there may haye been, 

If the advertising people want to hang 
onto their “cute” little character in spite 
of his offensiveness (just as Winston refuses 
to drop its “like a cigarette should”), Rich- 
ard Hernandez, legal counsel for Nosotros, 
has proposed a useful solution; a Frito Ami- 
go who gives away corn chips instead of 
stealing them, 


REINECKE CUTS HIS OWN PATH 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently one of Capitol Hill’s finest report- 
ers, Lou Cannon, of the Ridder News- 
papers, wrote an excellent article about 
one of our former colleagues, California 
Lt. Gov. Ed Reinecke. It provides an 
excellent assessment of the fine efforts 
of the esteemed Lieutenant Governor: 
[From the San Jose Mercury, May 20, 1971] 

REINECKE CuTs His OWN PATH 
(By Lou Cannon) 

WasHINcTON.—California Lt. Gov. Ed 
Reinecke continues to walk a “hard, thin 
line” between loyalty to the Reagan ad- 
ministration and an independent. political 
presence. 

The “hard, thin line” is Reinecke’s own 
description of his role. 

It accurately described his responses 
Wednesday in an interview during which he 
strongly backed the governor’s welfare pro- 
gram and philosophy but took issue with his 
concept of state management of the national 
redwoods park on the California north coast. 

“If it’s a national park, it’s going to be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Interior,” 
Reinecke said. “The department's not about 
to accept a whole, new concept for national 
parks.” 

Reinecke’s matter-of-fact dismissal of a no- 
tion that Gov. Ronald Reagan has been ad- 
vancing for several years illustrates as well 
as anything his gradual emergence as an 
independent, if conservative, Republican who 
in 1974 will seek the governorship on his 
own. 

Last month, on another visit to Washing- 
ton, the lieutenant governor suggested 
pointedly that he could communicate better 
with dissident young people than Reagan 
could, although he blamed a misunderstand- 
ing of the governor's position rather than 
Reagan himself. 

The differences between Reagan and 
Reinecke can easily be overstated. 

On all essential disputes between the Rea- 
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gan administration and the federal gov- 
ernment, Reinecke kas stood foursquare for 
the state position. And on welfare, the issue 
upon which Reagan has staked his adminis- 
tration’s reputation, Reinecke’s position is 
indistinguishable from the governor's. 

Speaking Wednesday before the National 
Federation of Independent Businessmen, for 
instance, Reinecke celebrated the “work 
ethic” and said that the growth of welfare 
was potentially more disastrous than environ- 
mental pollution. 

“Too many people would just as soon 
ignore the fact that our society is rapidly 
becoming a welfare state—a society in which 
the dole replaces the paycheck ... food 
stamps substitute for unemployment... and 
those working for a living are supporting an 
every-increasing governmental burden,” 
Reinecke said. 

It is declarations such as these that 
strengthen Reinecke’s claim to a conserva- 
tive following within the Republican party. 

Reinecke's appearance and method of op- 
eration do nothing to detract from the notion 
that he is a low-key inheritor of the Reagan 
conservative tradition. The lieutenant gov- 
ernor dresses in conservative grey-and-blue, 
eats oatmeal for breakfast and pays defer- 
rence to business leadership. 

“I don’t take orders from the governor but 
we agree philosophically,” he says. “We come 
to the same conclusions given the same set 
of data.” 

Among the conclusions which business- 
man-engineer Reinecke, a former Tujunga 
congressman, expressed Wednesday: 

On Lockheed—“I strongly favor the $250 
million loan guarantee proposed by the Pres- 
ident.” Reinecke also said that Sen. Alan 
Cranston’s proposed amendment requiring 
Lockhead to get rid of its management as 
a condition of the guarantee would jeopard- 
ize the proposal both in Congress and with 
bankers, “who like to know whom they're 
dealing with.” Reinecke further suggested 
that Cranston may have made the proposal 
to give himself a reason to yote against the 
Lockheed loan if the amendment is defeated. 

On Nixon—the President will carry the 
state against any Democrat in 1972, Reinecke 
predicted, but it won't be any landslide. He 
saw unemployment as the issue hurting 
Republicans most. 


FEDERAL RESEARCH PROGRAMS 
AND A PROPOSAL FOR A NA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH DATA BANK 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, during 
fiscal 1972, which will begin 2 months 
from now, the Federal Government will 
provide $17,681,373,000 for research pro- 
grams. This compares with $16,536,733,- 
000 for the current fiscal year and $15,- 
925,578,000 for fiscal 1970. These figures, 
which are based on the budget for fiscal 
1972, do not include research obligations 
that are not separated from nonresearch 
obligations. 

Some of my colleagues feel that a good 
deal of money could be saved by judi- 
ciously curtailing research spending, 
while others are convinced that much 
more should be made available for their 
favorite programs, No matter which view 
they hold, I am sure that they will be in- 
terested in a bill I introduced last week, 
H.R, 8732, to establish a National Re- 
search Data Bank. 
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The purpose of the bank would be to 
coordinate information regarding re- 
search projects through the office of the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. Basically, the bill would be the 
national depository for all information 
and data relating to research programs 
conducted with Federal assistance. Sec- 
ond, the measure would direct the Comp- 
troller General to publish a catalog 
containing a summary of all information 
and data stored in the data bank with 
the exception of those items that are 
classified. 

I am sure that every Member of Con- 
gress has had occasion to request infor- 
mation on a research program only to 
find that it was conducted by 10 different 
project directors under five different 
agencies. Sometimes the mystery of 
where, how and by whom concerning re- 
search money appropriated by Congress 
becomes a major research project in 
itself. 

Year after year Congress has been 
asked to approve the funding of new ven- 
tures in research without having a clear 
idea of how many other similar programs 
are in existence. We must begin to ques- 
tion any new program of research more 
thoroughly until there is a systematic way 
of maintaining and using the information 
that has already been gathered at Fed- 
eral expense. 

I have prepared a tabulation that 
shows the amounts that will be obligated 
for research for the fiscal years 1970, 
1971, and 1972, broken down by pro- 
grams within the various departments 
and agencies of the National Govern- 
ment. Brief descriptions of the activities 
are included with the statistical data in 
order that my colleagues and other inter- 
ested persons and organizations may see 
what the money will be spent on. Actions 
by the House and the other body have af- 
fected the budget which was submitted 
early in the present session. The tabula- 
tions of just the judiciary, Executive Of- 
fice of the President, Department of Ag- 
riculture, legislative branch, and the De- 
partment of Commerce are submitted 
herewith and other department ex- 
penditures will be provided on subsequent 
dates. 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 1972 
estimate estimate 
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of research reports, in-depth policy anal- 
yses, consultations, briefings, legal re- 
search, assistance with committee hear- 
ings, background studies, and related 
data and materials. Lists of subjects and 
policy areas which might profitably be 
pursued are periodically made available 
to each congressional committee. These 
services are directed toward assisting 
Members and committees in determining 
the advisability of enacting legislative 
proposals, in estimating the probable re- 
sults of such proposals and alternatives 
to them, and in evaluating methods for 
accomplishing the results sought. 

Documentation and status of legisla- 
tion: The Service prepares and publishes 
on a periodic basis for distribution to 
Members and committees the Digest of 
Public General Bills, which includes sum- 
maries of all public bills and resolutions 
introduced in the Congress, the changes 
made therein during the legislative proc- 
ess, the status of bills receiving action, 
and various pertinent indexes, The Serv- 
ice also prepares and distributes weekly 
reports on the status of selected major 
legislation. Upon request from Members 
and committees, the Service provides 
legislative history memoranda with re- 
spect to measures on which hearings 
have been announced, and it compiles 
and makes available to each committee 
reports on legislatively authorized pro- 
grams and activities which are within 
that committee's jurisdiction and which 
are scheduled to terminate during the 
current Congress. 

Information and reference services: 
The Service assists Members in the per- 
formance of their representative duties. 
Reference files, containing clippings, 
pamphlets, and documents, are main- 
tained for rapid informational use. Staff 
researchers.and Members are alerted to 
current articles and publications in their 
fields of interest by computer produced 
citations. Lists of multilithed reports 
prepared by CRS staff for use of con- 
gressional offices providing information 
on legislative issues are circulated, and 
reader services are provided by the Con- 
gressional Reading Room. 


JUDICIARY 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Congressional Research Service— 
Salaries and expenses; 
Policy analysis and research... 
Documentation and status of 


3,360 3,853 6,361 


360 789 


information and reference 
services. 1,283 2,011 


5,496 9,161 


Policy analysis and research: The Con- 
gressional Research Service provides re- 
search, information, and consultative 
services to Members and committees of 
Congress, assisting them in the analy- 
sis; appraisal, and evaluation of legisla- 
tive issues and proposals, and of recom- 
mendations submitted to the Congress 
by the President or executive branch 
agencies. This support comes in the form 


Courts of Appeals, District 
Courts, and Other Judicial 
Services: Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts: Study of 
rules of practice and procedure_ 75 80 90 


This office, among other things, con- 
ducts a continuous study of the rules of 
practice and procedure in the Federal 
courts. 

FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Advances and reimbursements; 
Automobile litigation survey.___ 
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EXECUTIVE BRANCH—EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


In thousands of dollars 
1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Salaries and expenses: National 
Commission on Productivity 


Basic research and statistical projects 
will include development of price and 
productivity measures for individual in- 
dustries and development of a general 
wage index. 


OFFICE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS POLICY 


in thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Salaries and expenses: Research 


and development 481 972 1,000 


A contractual program is conducted to 
provide in-depth studies and research in 
areas of national importance. 


PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EXECUTIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


in thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Study of the organization of the 
executive branch of Govern- 


The Council is reviewing the organiza- 
tion of the executive branch. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE CAUSES AND PREVENTION 
OF VIOLENCE 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Advances and reimbursements: 
Study of causes and preven- 
tion of violence and disre- 
spect for law and order. 
Change in selected resources. _ 


Total obligations.._..__.... 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


in thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Foreign assistance: Bilateral 
assistance: Surveys of invest- 
ment Sar aber = 

Office of Economic Opportunity: 
Economic opportunity pro- 
gram: Research, development, 
and evaluation 


Projects supported under research and 
development provide the basis for plan- 
ning national programs to alleviate pov- 
erty and promote equality of opportunity. 
This consists of systematic analyses of 
the causes of poverty, identification of 
need, design of social experiments, de- 
velopment of accepted hypotheses into 
working models, expanding successful 
concepts to demonstration scale, and de- 
veloping mechanisms for moving these 
programs to full-scale operation either 


45,100 71,000 75, 000 
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within or outside the agency. The 1972 
research and development effort will cen- 
ter around an assessment of experiments 
undertaken in prior years and completed 
during 1972, a continuation cf the most 
promising activities begun in prior years, 
the initiation of new experiments in care- 
fully selected areas, and the augmenta- 
tion of an in-house research capability. 

Evaluation activities included in this 
component are of two types: those pro- 
viding an overall assessment of the im- 
pact and effectiveness of antipoverty pro- 
grams, with emphasis on the extent to 
which programs are successful in achiev- 
ing basic objectives, and those aimed at 
assessing the relative effectiveness of dif- 
ferent program strategies, approaches, 
and techniques used by antipoverty pro- 
grams. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—AGRICULTURAL RE- 

SEARCH SERVICE 


In thousands of dollars 


1971 1972 
estimate estimate 


1970 
actual 


Salaries and expenses—Research: 

Farm researc 

Utilization research and 
development. 

Nutrition and consumer use 
research 

Marketing research 

Coordination of departmental 
and inter-departmental 
activities related to pests and 
their control 3 158 

Construction of facilities 7 2,719 

Contigencies 1, 000 


„482 113, 518 


38, 522 


4,769 
10, 070 


157,571 177,244 170,756 


The Service conducts basic and applied 
research relating to the production, 
utilization, and marketing of agricul- 
tural products, and research on nutrition 
and consumer use. 

Farm research: Improved breeding, 
feeding, and management practices, in- 
cluding management of animal wastes, 
are developed for farm livestock, poultry, 
and domestic fur animals. Practical 
methods are sought for control of dis- 
eases, parasites, and insect pests affect- 
ing them and to protect them from 
chemical toxicity and other hazards. 

Investigations are conducted to im- 
prove varieties of food, feed, fiber, and 
other plants, and to develop new crops; 
to improve crop-production practices, in- 
cluding methods to control plant diseases 
and nematodes, and reduce cost of pro- 
duction; and to develop safe chemical, 
biological, and other methods for con- 
trol of harmful pests affecting farm 
production. 

Investigations are conducted to im- 
prove the management of natural re- 
sources, including investigations to im- 
prove soil and water management, in- 
cluding salinity and saline soils, irriga- 
tion, and conservation practices; to study 
hydrologic problems of agricultural 
watersheds; to determine the relation of 
soil types and water to plant, animal, and 
human nutrition; and to apply engineer- 
ing principles to improve efficiency and 
reduce costs of agricultural production. 

The research is aimed at the profit- 
able production of an adequate supply of 
food, feed; fiber, and other agricultural 
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products of desired quality at minimum 
eosts. Increased attention has been given 
to studies on protection of plants, ani- 
mals, and natural resources from harm- 
ful effects of soil, water, and air pollut- 
ants. Research also concerns the appli- 
cation of remote sensing techniques in 
meeting agricultural problems. 

The net decrease requested for 1972 
would provide for research to develop 
effective controls against emergency out- 
breaks of plant diseases; decreases to 
eliminate certain items of increase added 
by the Congress; and a decrease in public 
relations activities. 

Utilization research and development: 
Chemical, physical, and biological re- 
search is conducted to develop increased 
industrial uses of farm products, and new 
and improved foods, feeds, and fabrics; 
and to develop improved methods for 
processing agricultural commodities. 

The research aim is to expand the de- 
mand for farm products by developing 
new and improved products and economi- 
cal processes tailored to the requirements 
of the domestic and foreign markets. The 
research conducted includes studies to 
protect food and feed products from 
harmful micro-organisms and naturally 
occurring toxins and studies of health- 
related problems of tobacco. Increased 
effort is being given to the processing of 
agricultural commodities to minimize 
waste formation and to utilize waste 
products to avoid pollution. 

The decrease requested for 1972 would 
provide for a reduction in public relations 
activities and the elimination of certain 
items of increase added by the Congress 
in 1971. 

Nutrition and consumer use research: 
Studies are made of human nutritional 
requirements, composition and nutritive 
value of foods, and consumer and food 
economics. The research aim is to de- 
termine nutrient requirements and how 
foods can supply these to best assure 
nutritional well-being of people through- 
out their lifespan; to provide up-to-date 
information about food consumption and 
nutrition of the population; and to de- 
velop improved procedures for household 
preparation, care, and preservation of 
foods which will preserve their nutri- 
tional, sanitary, and wholesome quality. 
The decrease requested for 1972 would 
provide for a reduction in public rela- 
tions activities. 

Marketing research: Practical answers 
to reduce costs and maintain product 
quality in moving products from farm 
to consumer are sought through re- 
search, For farm products as they pass 
through marketing channels, efforts are 
made to develop safe methods to protect 
against insect .attack, find objective 
methods .to determine quality, reduce 
losses from waste and spoilage, and im- 
prove efficiency in physical handling and 
transportation. The work includes re- 
search at each stage of marketing, such 
as assembly points and storage facili- 
ties, and of transportation at terminal or 
central markets, and at wholesale and 
retail markets. Research is also con- 
cerned with mycotoxins in agricultural 
products in relation to off-farm handling, 
conditioning, and storage. The decrease 
for 1972 would eliminate certain items of 
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increase added by the Congress in 1971 
and provide for a reduction in public 
relations activities. 

Coordination of departmental and in- 
terdepartmental activities related to 
pests and their control: The 1972 esti- 
mates provide for the availability of 
$158,000 for the use of the Secretary to 
meet emergency situations relating to the 
safe use of pesticides. Part of this activ- 
ity was transferred to the Environmental 
Protection Agency in accordance with 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1970. The 
project provided for coordination with 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Department of the Interior, 
and other agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in development of measures to 
protect the public health, products, and 
resources. 

Contingencies: $1,000,000 is available 
to meet urgent research needs that de- 
velop unexpectedly during the year, when 
such needs cannot be met by redirection 
of resources from other projects. 


SALARIES AND shy = Bes A FOREIGN CURRENCY 
PROGRAM) 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Market development research... 991 1,700 
Agricultural and forestry research. 4, 507 6, 300 


2,000 
7, 000 


Foreign currencies which the Treasury 
Department determines to be excess to 
the normal requirements of the United 
States are used for expenses of carrying 
out programs of the Department of 
Agriculture as authorized by law. Re- 
search is carried on through agreements 
negotiated with research institutions 
and organizations in foreign countries. 
The research must be of importance to 
American agriculture. It serves to pre- 
serve and expand existing markets and 
develop new ones for agricultural com- 
modities. It provides for research supple- 
mentary to domestic programs on prob- 
lems of farm, forest, marketing utiliza- 
tion, agricultural economics, and human 
nutrition, and makes possible the con- 
duct of research on exotic insect pests 
and diseases of plants and animals which 
could not be done in the United States. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


2,589 2,426 


COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH 
SERVICE 


Payments and expenses: 
Payments to agricultural ex- 
riment stations under the 
atch Act 
Grants for cooperative forestry 
research 
Coniracts and grants for 
scientific research 
Grants for facilities. 
Penalty 
Federal administration 


59,777 


Total program costs, funded.. 61, 893 
Change in selected resources... 690 


Total obligations. 
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The Service administers funds for pay- 
ments and grants to State agricultural 
experiment stations and other. eligible 
institutions for the support of research 
in agriculture, the rural home, the rural 
community, and forestry. This adminis- 
tration involves supervision of the funds, 
and close advisory relations with the 
State agricultural experiment stations, 
schools of forestry, and other institutions 
eligible to receive funds, The Service par- 
ticipates in planning and coordination of 
research programs among the States and 
between the States and the Department. 

Payments to agricultural experiment 
stations under the Hatch Act: Grants 
under the Hatch Act are allocated to ag- 
ricultural experiment stations of the 
land-grant colleges in the 50 States and 
Puerto Rico for agricultural research 
including investigations and experiments 
to promote a permanent and efficient ag- 
ricultural industry and improvements in 
the rural home and rural community. 

Grants for cooperative forestry re- 
search: These grants are allocated to 
land-grant colleges or agricultural ex- 
periment stations in the 50 States and 
Puerto Rico and other State-supported 
colleges and universities offering gradu- 
ate training in the sciences basic to for- 
estry and having a forestry school. 

Contracts and grants for scientific re- 
search: These funds are for the support 
of grants on specific research problems 
at nonprofit institutions of higher edu- 
cation or nonprofit organizations whose 
primary -purpose is the conduct of re- 
search. To meet the requirements for se- 
lection, each proposal must be evaluated 
and classified as outstanding and ap- 
propriate to the needs of the designated 
problem areas. 

Penalty mail: Funds to cover the cost 
of penalty mailings for State. agricul- 
tural experiment station directors are 
provided under this appropriation. 

Federal administration: A coordinat- 
ing and review. staff is maintained to 
examine research projects. and assist 
State institutions and Federal agencies. 


FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Salaries and expenses: 

Research and technical 
assistance for agricultural 
cooperatives 

Change in selected resources... 


1,773. 1,773 


Total obligations........ 1,637 1,773 1,773 


Farmer Cooperative Service conducts 
research, advises directly with coopera- 
tive leaders and others, promotes coop- 
erative organization and development 
through other Federal and State agen- 
cies, and publishes reports, News for 
Farmer Cooperatives, and other educa- 
tional material. This work is aimed to 
help farmers get better prices for their 
products and reduce operating expenses, 
to help rural and smalltown residents 
use cooperatives to develop rural re- 
sources, to help these cooperatives ex- 
pand their services and operate more 
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efficiently, and to help all Americans 
understand the work of these coopera- 
tives. 

In 1972, the Service will help coopera- 
tives improve their markets and operat- 
ing practices to serve farmers more 
effectively. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Advances and reimbursements: 
Research and technical 
assistance to cooperatives 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 


Salaries and expenses: 
Farm economics. 
Marketing economics. 
Domestic and foreign economic 
analysis. 


7, 140 
3,940 


4,593 


Total program costs, funded.. 14,629 15,673 
Change in selected resources... 252 


Total obligations. 15,673 


Agricultural economics research in the 
Department is administered by the 
Service. The results of the research pro- 
gram are relied upon by producers, deal- 
ers, importers, and exporters as aids in 
planning the most profitable adjust- 
ments in their operations, Government 
agencies in formulating and administer- 
ing agricultural programs, and Congress 
in considering agricultural legislation. 

Farm economics: Research is con- 
ducted to measure, appraise, and analyze 
on a continuing basis, economic changes 
that occur in farming and in the use of 
human and natural rural resources and 
to indicate needed adjustments. 

Research on the economics of tarm 
production includes the economics of 
organization and management of farms; 
adjustments of production to prospec- 
tive demands and changing technologies; 
appraisals of costs and returns on farms 
representative of important types, sizes, 
and locations, and the appraisal of costs 
of producing important commodities; 
development of measures of farm output 
and productivity; problems of farm size 
and capital requirements; financing of 
farm enterprises; and appraisal of al- 
ternative agricultural production policies 
and programs. 

Natural resources economics is con- 
cerned with the economics of use, con- 
servation, development, management, 
and control of natural resources and 
their relationship to economic activity. 
It includes economic analysis of land and 
water. resources, resource institutions, 
and the economic and social conditions 
affecting use of resources. 

Economic development is focused upon 
the well-being and opportunities of rural 
people. It includes a broad research pro- 
gram on economic development of rural 
areas, opportunities and employment of 
rural people, and factors affecting them, 
including local governments and other 
organizations. Special attention is given 
to the poor who are found in heavy con- 
centrations among rural people. 

Marketing economics: This activity 
covers economic aspects of marketing 
farm products, including the nature of 
farmers’ bargaining power; potentials for 
new products and new uses; market 
structure, performance costs, and mar- 
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gins; the economic effects of school feed- 
ing, food stamp, and direct food dis- 
tribution programs. 

Domestic and foreign economic anal- 
ysis: Domestic economic analysis is con- 
cerned with identifying, measuring, and 
analyzing: the factors affecting demand, 
supply, and price of agricultural com- 
modities; relationships between agricul- 
ture and the national economy; farm in- 
come and ‘the income of the farm popula- 
tion; demand for and consumption of 
farm products; long-term projections of 
economic growth and demand for farm 
products; and historical developments in 
the policies, programs, and organization 
of the Department. 

Foreign- economic analysis. includes 
trade studies and investigation of supply- 
demand relationships. The trade and 
market studies focus on the problems of 
developing foreign markets and the effect 
of these developments on U.S. agricul- 
tural production. Research is carried on 
for more than 100 countries around the 
world, focusing on the forces affecting 
supply, demand, and trade in farm prod- 
ucts, and their impact on U.S. agricul- 
tural exports. 


In thousands of dollars 
1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 
Advances and reimbursements: 
378 
604 
887 
1, 869 


į 
Agency for International De- 
velopment. 


Total obligations. 


Miscellaneous contributed funds: 
Program costs, funded 63 
Change in selected resources... —40 
Total obligations. 23 


Miscellaneous funds received from 
States, local organizations, and others 
are available for economic research and 
analysis under cooperative agreements. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimata 


Statistical Reporting Service: 
Salaries and expenses: Sta- 


tistical research and service.. 796 759 759 


This work includes review of all statis- 
tical forms, survey plans, and reporting 
and recordkeeping requirements orig- 
inating in the Department which require 
Office of Management and Budget ap- 
proval; liaison within the Department 
and with other agencies for coordination 
of statistics; research on and develop- 
ment of sampling, forecasting, and oth- 
er basic statistical techniques and meth- 
ods to improve the crop and livestock 
estimates of the Department; provision 
of technical consulting services on new 
or improved statistical techniques to oth- 
er agencies of the Department; use of 
and consultation on automatic data 
processing, to develop and adapt this 
technology to the improvement of the 
accuracy and timeliness of crop and 
livestock estimates; and conduct of spe- 
cial surveys relating to the marketing of 
agricultural products. 
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FOREST SERVICE—FOREST PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Forest research: 
Forest and range management.. 
Forest protection 
Forest products and engineer- 
ing 


19, 203 
11,3 


48,675 


Research is conducted at regional 
forest experiment stations, the Forest 
Products Laboratory, and the Institute of 
Tropical Forestry. 

Forest and range management: Pro- 
vides land managers and owners with a 
sound basis for management of timber, 
forage, and watershed lands. Studies are 
conducted to maintain a sustained yield 
of products at least cost; improve forage 
and habitat for livestock and wildlife 
without damage to soil, watershed, or 
other values; assure maximum regular 
flow of usable water, and reduce floods 
and sedimentation; and improve meth- 
ods for developing and managing recrea- 
tion resources. 

Forest protection: Research is con- 
ducted to develop measures for the pro- 
tection of forests from damage by fire, 
insects, and diseases. Forest fire and at- 
mospheric science research provides im- 
proved methods of predicting fire dan- 
ger, and preparing for and combating 
fire by combinations of ground and aer- 
ial methods. Insect and disease research 
develops direct controls, silvicultural 
measures, and biological agents to com- 
bat forest pests. 

Forest products and engineering: 
Studies are conducted to develop new 
and improved forest products, reduction 
and utilization of waste, and use of low- 
quality wood and less-desirable species. 
Research is also conducted to advance 
the mechanization and efficiency of for- 
estry operations, and to develop and 
evaluate machines and similar equip- 
ment for such operations as logging, 
planting, timber-stand improvement, and 
protection of forests. 

Forest resource economics: Investiga- 
tions are conducted to inventory and ap- 
praise the condition of forest lands, 
volume and quality of standing timber, 
ownership of timber resources, annual 
growth and depletion the potential need 
for timber products, and the economics 
and marketing potential of forest crop 
production. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Construction and land acquisi- 
tion: Research construction, 


To provide for construction, alteration, 
and improvement of research labora- 
tories and related facilities, and for pro- 
curement and installation of necessary 
initial equipment needed to put the fa- 
cility into operating condition. 
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In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 
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In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Advances and reimbursements: 
Forest research at experi- 
mental forests and ranges, 
and for foreign countries....... 1, 505 

Cooperative work (trust fund): 

Research investigations. 881 


1, 550 
950 


1,550 
900 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—BUSINESS ECONOMICS AND 
STATISTICS 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual - estimate estimate 


Advances and reimbursements: 
Economic research in water 
resource development... _. _. 380 505 505 
Input-output study. ...------- 56 80 110 
Bureau of the Census: Salaries 
and expenses: Research and 


development 784 784 


Research and development is con- 
ducted on survey methods and tech- 
niques, including sample survey methods 
and theory, questionnaire design, re- 
sponse errors, equipment design and 
utilization, computer editing, and ad- 
ministrative control, operations, analyti- 
cal techniques including techniques of 
geographic analysis, for the purpose of 
increasing accuracy, output, and useful- 
ness of statistical data per unit of cost. 


“eee DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Planning, technical assistance, 


and research 2,556 2,216 


A. continuing program of research, 
training, and education is performed 
through contracts and grants. This per- 
mits the use of the best talent available 
in universities, other governmental 
agencies, and private institutions to help 
determine the causes and remedies of 
unemployment, underemployment, and 
low incomes, which information is then 
made available for use by Government 
and community leaders to help guide the 
formulation and evaluation of remedial 
programs. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


PROMOTION OF INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE 


Advances and reimbursements: 
Economic Development Assist- 
ance: Water study. ............-.--2... 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration—Re- 
search development and 
facilities: 

Operating costs: 
Environmental heat 
and warnings ¿ 
Mapping charting and 
marine description _ 
Solid earth monitoring and 


17, 536 
3,275 
2, 400 


18,185 
6,334 
2,341 


24,054 
9, 661 
2, 916 


National Oceanic and Atmos- 

pheric Admin.—Con. 

Operating costs.—Con, 

Ocean fisheries and living 
resources. . 

Environmental satellite. - 

grant. 

Data buoy 

Tropical i lE 

internation! field year for 
the Great Lakes 

Executive direction and 
administration 


Total operating costs... 79,219 108,123 
Unfunded adjustments to total 
Operating costs: Depreciation 
included above 1,519 —3,420 —4,500 
38,115 75,799 103,623 
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Total operating costs, funded... 


Capital outlay: 
nvironmental prediction and 
warnings..._._- ` 
Mapping, charting, “and marine 
description 


4,201 6,138 4,660 


4,287 2,036 
823 439 


Ocean fisheries and living re- 
6,281 1,007 
1, 000 


sources 


Total capital outlay. 9, 142 
Unfunded vey area to total 
capital outlay: Depreciation 


included above. —32 —40 


ik, 905 17,497 9, 102 


ie 47,020 93, 296 112, 725 
1 ~766 —1,624 


92,530 111,101 


This appropriation provides for the re- 
search and development and the acquisi- 
tion of facilities to support the opera- 
tional programs of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. 

Environmental prediction and warn- 
ings: This activity includes programs to 
increase understanding of the composi- 
tion and dynamics of the atmosphere; 
to develop better instrumentation and 
techniques for weather observing, analy- 
sis, and forecasting; to provide atmos- 
pheric and river observational devices 
and instrumentation; and to equip 
specialized meteorological and hydro- 
logic laboratories and observatories. The 
1972 increases include upgrading of fa- 
cilities, air and water pollution abate- 
ment projects, installation of automatic 
surface meteorological observing equip- 
ment, instrumentation of additional air 
pollution observational support units, 
instrumentation of hydrologic equipment 
for data collection by satellite, expan- 
sion of weather modification, hurricane, 
tornado, and severe storm research, and 
development of remote sensing mobile 
meteorological equipment. 

Mapping, charting, and marine de- 
scription: This activity includes the re- 
search and facilities directed toward 
continued improvement of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion’s mapping and charting data ac- 
quisition, analysis, processing, and pro- 
duction capability and toward increasing 
our understanding of ocean and lake 
properties, processes, and environmental 
interactions. The 1972 increases will pro- 
vide for further studies in the areas of 
marine environmental protection; sea- 
air interactions; environmental effects 


Total capital outlay, funded.. 


Total program costs, funded.. 
Change in selected resources..... —7, 


Total obligations. 40, 019 
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of marine mining; and the physical proc- 
esses along coastlines and estuaries. 
Funds are also requested for develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation of instrumen- 
tation for obtaining oceanographic and 
atmospheric data; to begin equipping 
survey ships with water pollution con- 
trols; to procure equipment for automa- 
tion of marine chart production; and for 
initiation of a program to use deep €x- 
ploration submersible systems and for 
continental shelf exploration. 

Solid earth monitoring and services: 
This activity includes research directed 
toward understanding the intricate proc- 
esses and phenomena of the solid earth, 
such as determining the size and shape 
of the earth and seismological studies 
and warnings; also included is the pro- 
curement of equipment, facilities, and 
the equipping of these facilities. The 
1972 increase provides for research to 
improve geodetic technology; to im- 
prove earthquake investigations and 
services; and for updating geodetic 
equipment. 

Ocean fisheries and living resources: 
This activity includes research directed 
toward living marine resources and to- 
ward improved methods of sport fishery 
management; also the procurement of 
equipment, facilities, and the equipping 
of these facilities. The 1972 increase pro- 
vides for research on marine contam- 
inants; on the marine resource moni- 
toring and assessment analysis; on the 
effect of environment on living marine 
resources; on dynamics and ecology of 
estuarine waters; continued implementa- 
tion of research in the sport fisheries 
programs; and for necessary laboratory 
facilities and equipment aboard vessels. 

Environment satellite: This activity 
provides for research in the environ- 
mental satellite program to determine 
the, most beneficial method of data se- 
lection, collection, and use by operational 
programs. 

Sea grant: The talents and knowledge 
of academic scientists and engineers are 
utilized in. the practical problems of 
marine resource development and man- 
agement. The 1972 program will provide 
for institutional support and project 
support programs. 

Data buoy- project: The data buoy 
project was established to carry out the 
development of a system of automatic 
ocean buoys for obtaining oceanic and 
atmospheric data. This network of auto- 
matic buoys throughout the ocean is 
designed to bridge an information gap. 
The data buoy project is currently de- 
veloping and deploying a network of 
prototype ‘ oceanographic and marine 
meteorological data collection buoys pre- 
paratory to.a future decision on whether 
er not to deploy an operational system. 

Tropical experiment: This project is a 
part of the global atmospheric research 
program—an international research pro- 
gram to provide scientific knowledge to 
improve the techniques of weather fore- 
casts, to determine the feasibility of 
large scale weather modification, and to 
assess the long-term effects of atmos- 
pheric pollution. The tropical experiment 
is designed to provide an understanding 
of the mechanisms by which energy 
locked in water vapor of the air is re- 
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leased and then’ applied to driving the 
global atmospheric circulation. 

International field year for the Great 
Lakes: This is a joint United States- 
Canadian contribution to the Interna- 
tional Hydrologic Decade; A single lake 
and basin, Lake Ontario, has been chosen 
for study. The central objective is to pro- 
vide a sound scientific basis for develop- 
ment of an economical, efficient, and 
healthy water management plan to meet 
the needs of the United States and Ca- 
nadian citizens living within the drain- 
age basin of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence region. This is to be achieved 
through two major programs: Water 
quantity and water quality. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (SPECIAL FOREIGN 
CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Total progran. costs 
Change in selected resources. 


Total obligations. 


—l16 
755 


This program uses foreign currencies 
which are in excess of the normal re- 
quirements of the United States to sup- 
plement domestic research and develop- 
ment and to encourage international co- 
operation in environmental research and 
allied sciences. The program for 1972 in- 
cludes: 

Environmental prediction and warn- 
ings: Included under this activity are 
studies of cloud physics and other me- 
teorological factors; study of the agricul- 
tural potential for arid areas where rain- 
fall amounts are marginal; studies of 
techniques for regional analysis and pre- 
diction of marine environmental factors; 
and studies of meteorological character- 
istics of watersheds and river basins for 
use in developing hydrologic models and 
improving river forecasting techniques. 

Mapping, charting, and marine de- 
scription: Studies will be made to obtain 
a better understanding of the large scale 
motions of the ocean system and its in- 
teraction with the atmosphere. 

Solid earth monitoring and services: 
This activity includes studies of the 
earth’s magnetic field and its: secular 
changes and studies of energy dissipated 
along fault lines as compared with la- 
tent energy which is built up in other 
areas. 

Ocean fisheries and living resources: 
This activity includes technological re- 
search involving protein nutritional and 
fish preservation studies; studies of fish- 
ing vessels and gear; and a translation 
program to gain marketing and techno- 
logical information for foreign fishery 
publications and reports. 


Environmental satellite: This activity 
provides for use of satellite data in stud- 
ies of meteorology, geomagnetism, iono- 
spheric physics, and radio propagation. 
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in thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


ge pers and investigations 
of resources: 
13, 773 


1, 333 


4,428 
Research on fish migration 
over dams 


NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF STANDARDS 


Research and technical services: 

Basis for Nation’s physical 

measurement system: 
Measurement methods, 

standards, and research... 
Transfer services. 

Scientific and technological 
services for industry and 
Government... ~. -m> 

Technical basis for equity iñ 


20,578. 21,717 22,815 
3,972 3,743 3,810 


7,751 8,603 
2, 008 
2, 024 


serv. 2,494 
Central technical support 2,558 


Total program costs,tunded-. 40,252 -43,147 
Change in selected resources... —448 128 


Total obligations. 39,804 43,275 46,450 


9,401 
2,146 
2,439 


2,715 
2,674 


46, 000 
450 


d 
Technical services to pro- 
mote public safety 
Technical information 
echt 


The proposed increase will strengthen 
the Bureau’s program particularly with 
regard to standards of physical measure- 
ments, building technology, materials re- 
search related to public health and 
safety, environmental pollution abate- 
ment technology, and flammable fabrics. 
About one-third of the increase will be 
used for an accelerated cooperative pro- 
gram with the States to achieve greater 
uniformity in the content and applica- 
tion of building codes. 

Basis for Nation’s physicial measure- 
ment system: The purpose of this ac- 
tivity is to insure that the users of sci- 
ence and technology in the United States 
will be able to make physical measure- 
ments which are meaningful—measure 
the desired property—reliable—measure 
properly and as accurately as needed— 
reproducible—yield the same results time 
after time—and compatible—will be re- 
concilable with other like measurements 
made elsewhere at different times. 

Measurement methods, standards, and 
research: Programs include development, 
maintenance, and improvement of the 
standards of physical measurement 
which, by common agreement, are com- 
patible with those of other nations. This 
involves national standards for measure- 
ment of some forty physical quantities— 
including the “basic six” of physics: 
mass, length, time, temperature, electric 
current, and luminous intensity. 

Research is conducted to learn new 
and improved ways to measure the phys- 
ical and chemical properties of matter, 
materials, and natural phenomena. The 
national measurement system is con- 
tinually evaluated to insure that the 
Bureau’s efforts in improving its meas- 
urement capability are linked to the 
present and future needs of the system 
and directed toward the highest priority 
problems. 

Transfer services: This involves devel- 
oping and making readily available a 
range of specialized products. and serv- 
ices, including calibrations and standard 
reference data, that will effectively 
transfer the results of the Bureau’s work 
to other elements of the Nation’s meas- 
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urement system. The increase in 1972 
will be applied to help meet the increas- 
ing demands of our technologically 
oriented society to extend the range and 
improve the accuracy of measurement. 
The greatest emphasis is planned for 
multidimensional metrology, laser meas- 
urements, operation of a newly rebuilt 
and relocated standard frequency broad- 
cast station, and fundamental research 
on reference materials with particular 
attention to materials needed in clinical, 
biological, and environmental pollution 
applications. 

Scientific and technological services 
for industry and Government: The pur- 
pose of this activity is to facilitate ef- 
fective use of science and technology 
by governmental institutions and by in- 
dustry. In the United States most of 
the effort devoted to developing and us- 
ing technology is in the private sector. 
A variety of problems exist in certain 
areas of technology, however, where the 
Government has a substantial invest- 
ment or where complexity, cost, or scope 
of impact are such as to require a'na- 
tional-level effort. 

Programs in this activity include: Bio- 
materials, metals, alloys, polymers, in- 
organic, and composite materials tech- 
nology; evaluation and improvement of 
measurement methods in support of en- 
vironmental pollution abatement pro- 
grams; research, performance testing, 
and evaluation of building materials and 
structures; services to improve the effec- 
tive Government utilization of automatic 
data processing equipment; electronic 
technology; and the application of ana- 
lytical techniques to nontechnological 
problems such as operations analysis and 
the management of research. 

A proposed increase of $1,100,000 will 
be used for a cooperative effort with the 
National Conference of States on Build- 
ing Codes and Standards to reform the 
building regulatory system by achieving 
uniformity, and compatibility of codes 
and standards, establishing a nationwide 
system for evaluating new building prod- 
ucts and technologies, and encouraging 
the use of performance codes. Increases 
will also be applied to measurement 
problems fundamental to environmental 
pollution abatement and computer tech- 
nology. 

Technical basis for equity in trade: 
The purpose of this activity is to provide 
a common technical basis for a fair ex- 
change between buyers and sellers in 
commercial dealings with minimum legal 
regulation at the Federal level. Programs 
in this area include voluntary engineer- 
ing standards services to assist private 
sector groups to develop national and in- 
ternational engineering standards: and 
disseminate information on such stand- 
ards, measures of quantities important to 
commerce to insure a proper degree of 
measurement accuracy in commercial 
quantity determinations, including devel- 
opment and promotion of better weights 
and measures technology, standards to 
measure the performance of industrial 
and consumer products, test services to 
promote -the -application of product 
standards and standardized product test 
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methods by Federal, State, and commer- 
cial testing laboratories, and fair packag- 
ing and labeling programs to reduce un- 
due proliferation of commodity package 
sizes by voluntary means. 

The increase will be applied to test 
services to expand the Bureau’s testing 
laboratory inspection service to cover 
new product areas and tests. 

Technical services to promote public 
safety: Programs of this activity provide 
standards, test methods, information, 
and specialized services as required by 
law to protect the public from certain 
specified hazards. Subjects included are 
flammable fabrics, which provides the 
technical basis for reduction of the haz- 
ard of fire involving fabrics and related 
materials, fire research and safety, which 
involves research, information, and serv- 
ices aimed at reducing loss of life and 
property due to fire, and product safety, 
which provides the technical basis for as- 
sessing hazards and aids in setting stand- 
ards for consumer product safety. 

This increase will be assigned to the 
flammable fabrics program to improve 
and extend test methods, study the prob- 
able impact of standards on both the 
users and the affected industries, and 
investigate the effectiveness of various 
flame retardants when applied to fabrics. 

Technical information services: The 
purpose of this activity is to disseminate 
information on research results and 
services to users through a variety of ap- 
propriate, easily accessible channels. Pro- 
grams employed to achieve this objective 
are central reference services, such as 
National Bureau of Standards informa- 
tion analysis centers which provide high- 
ly specialized technical information, 
symposia, technical meetings, and train- 
ing courses, research and development 
in information sciences including em- 
ployment of experimental hardware/ 
software configurations to improve the 
response time and adequacy of the Bu- 
reau’s information-providing _ services, 
consulting and advisory services which 
are made available, usually at no cost to 
the user, and the National Technical In- 
formation Service, which collects and 
distributes scientific, technological, busi- 
ness, and demographic information gen- 
erated by the Federal Government. Serv- 
ices include indexing, reproducing, ab- 
stracting, and announcing of reports, and 
analyzing, evaluating, and digesting con- 
tents of these reports. 

The increase in 1972 will be applied to 
development of improved processing and 
distribution techniques for the National 
Technical Information Service. 

Central technical support: The pur- 
pose of this activity is to provide the 
necessary technical supporting services— 
including operation of major research 
facilities—to other Bureau programs. 
These services include operation of major 
research tools such as the NBS research 
reactor, linear electron accelerator and 
other high energy accelerators. Also in- 
cluded are mathematical services, such 
as assistance involving advanced statis- 
tical problems or applying new mathe- 
matical techniques. The increase will be 
applied to refueling the research reactor. 
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RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
(SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Basis for- Nation's 
measurement system. 

Scientific and nological serv- 
ices for industry and Government 


962 619 
158 102 


721 
—221 


Total program costs, funded____ 
Change in selected resources 


Total obligations 874 500 


The responsibilities of the National 
Bureau of Standards for basic and ap- 
plied research, improvement of stand- 
ards, collection and dissemination of 
standard reference data, and the certifi- 
cation and distribution of standard ref- 
erence materials are of sufficient breadth 
to encourage utilization of research ca- 
pabilities in other countries. The foreign 
currency program supplements the Bu- 
reau’s existing program, allows an accel- 
eration of research effort in selected 
areas, and permits economies to the Bu- 
reau’s regular appropriations over the 
long term. 

Foreign currencies determined by the 
Treasury Department to be excess to 
normal requirements of the United 
States will be used in countries where 
scientific talent is available to augment 
the inhouse capabilities of the Bureau 
in the areas of standard reference mate- 
rials, standard reference data, building 
research, research to improve measure- 
ments on materials, and exploratory 
research. 


OFFICE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Research, engineering, analysis, 
niea 


and technical services: Re- 
search and analysis for policy 
formulation 


Technical assistance is provided to the 
Director, Office of Telecommunications 
Policy, for developing the U.S. position 
in preparation for international confer- 
ences. Issues of competition as con- 
trasted to monopoly are analyzed as a 
basis for the Office of Telecommunica- 
tions. Policy’s recommendations to the 
Federal Comunications Commission. Re- 
search, engineering, and analyses are un- 
dertaken concerning economic oppor- 
tunities for community cable distribu- 
tion, communications alternatives for 
law enforcement and public safety, im- 
pact of new shared communication serv- 
ices, economic implications of various 
telecommunication interconnections and 
attachments, and radio resource man- 
agement and economics. Results of these 
analyses are provided to OTP for use in 
formulating executive branch views on 
selected telecommunications policy mat- 
ters. 


OCEAN SHIPPING 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Maritime Administration: 
Research and development: 

Maritime science and tech- 
nology 

Shipping systems analysis 
and requirements. ___ 

Advanced ship engineering 
and development 

Improvement in ship opera- 
tions and shipping sys- 
tems. 


6, 728 
1,200 
5, 368 


5, 045 
1,700 


6, 20, 041 
5, 598 4,959 


11,611 25, 000 


Change in selected resources. 


Total obligations 23, 450 
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Provides for the cost of technical and 
administrative support required for re- 
search and development type contrac- 
tual activity. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Vessel operations revolving fund: 
Experimental ship NS 
Savannah 


1,488 1,700 1,700 


Since August, 1965, the NS Savannah 
has been on experimental commercial 
operation -under a bareboat. charter 
agreement. The level of funding antici- 
pates layup of the NS Savannah. 


The 1972 program provides funding 
for the continuation of the 1971 program 
which was designed to serve the needs 
of the entire maritime complex including 
Government, shipbuilders, labor, and 
shipowners. The program will operate 
in the following major areas: 

Maritime science and technology: Re- 
search conducted herein is planned to 
raise the level of marine scientific knowl- 
edge in order to advance the technolog- 
ical base upon which ships are designed, 
built, and operated. Primary research 
will be in hydrodynamics, propulsion, 
ship structures, navigation-communica- 
tions electronics, and facilities and sys- 
tems to disseminate technical informa- 
tion. No funds are provided for the joint 
surface effect ship program in the 1972 
estimate. 

Shipping systems analysis and require- 
ments: This activity is concerned with 
forecasting trade and technology and 
with the economic analyses of total 
transportation systems. Included are 
studies of transportation demands as a 
means for projecting ship numbers and 
characteristics, advanced vehicles, inter- 
modal aspects, and special economic 
studies. 

Advanced ship engineering and devel- 
opment: Concerned with advanced ship 
design and construction methods. Nu- 
clear and nonnuclear advanced ship de- 
sign programs, subsystem development, 
management systems, and shipyard 
methods are included in this activity, as 
well as. development of computer-aided 
design programs and development for 
naval hull types. 

Improvement in ship operations and 
shipping systems: Includes applied re- 
search for all aspects of the maritime 
field concerned with ship and port oper- 
ations. Consideration will be given to 
related operational equipment and pro- 
cedures for navigation, cargo handling, 
automated control systems, containeriza- 
tion, manning, training, maintenance, 
and other aspects of the field. 

NS Savannah: Provides for the con- 
tinuing layup of the NS Savannah. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Salaries and expenses: Research 
and development administra- 1.079 


L374 1,235 


In thousands of dollars 
1970 1971 1972 


actual estimate estimate 


Advances and reimbursements: 
Maritime Administration: Re- 
search and development 


290 290 


LAST ONE-ROOM SCHOOL CLOSES 
IN WEST VIRGINIA 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 
an historical footnote and as a nostalgic 
item, I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the demise of the last remaining 
one-room school in West Virginia. 
Paeans have been sung about the pass- 
ing symbol of Mark Hopkin’s optimum 
teaching method—the teacher and stu- 
dent on a log. 

Paul Rutan, 67, a resident of Waynes- 
burg, Pa., was the subject of a recent 
news feature concerning the passing of 
the Sarver Elementary School in Monon- 
galia County, W. Va. Mr. Sarver had 
taught there for the past 7 years. 

It may be that the one-room school, 
with its emphasis on self-help and in- 
dividual instruction and self-reliance 
will never be missed. Or it may be that 
in some future conference, the educa- 
tion business will be struck with a radi- 
cal proposal for an innovative program 
of building small schools with open class- 
rooms, unstructured curriculums and 
firm, authoritative control. It may even 
be suggested that such work-study pro- 
grams as hauling coal scuttles, erasing 
blackboards, and escorting smaller chil- 
dren to comfort centers become the new 
educational vogue. 

In any event, I commend to my col- 
leagues an intriguing article about Mr. 
Rutan and the one-room schoolhouse 
written by John L. O’Hara for the Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Times. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be placed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Last ONE IN WEsT VIRGINIA: ONE-Room 
SCHOOL ELIMINATED 
(By John L. O'Hara) 

WAYNESBURG, Pa—One of the most fa- 

miliar folk ballads of an earlier era of Amer- 
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ican culture is that most nostalgic song 
which extolled the historic one-room schools 
and which started: 

“School Days, school days; Good old Gol- 
den Rule Days; Readin’, Writin’n, ‘Rithme- 
tic, Taught to the Tune of a Hickory Stick,” 
etc. 

But take the word of a Greene County 
man, Paul Rutan, who taught for almost 
50 years in various. authentic one-room 
schools in Greene County, Pa., and for the 
past seven years in West Virginia’s last one 
room school, it’s best to throw away that 
hickory stick: 


NO HICKORY STICK 


“Discipline, yes, but not the kind that 
has to be enforced with a club regardless of 
what kind of a name is used to disguise the 
club or the purpose it was used for in the 
old days’ says the 67 year old school master 
who looks and lives the part of the fictional 
school master so well that it is sometimes 
hard to believe that he actually is “for real.” 

James Whitcomb Riley, the poet laureate 
of the early American scene, didn't invent 
Paul Rutan but if he had he couldn’t have 
done a better job and if the motion picture 
industry ever gets smart enough to make a 
Hollywood production extolling America's 
historic one-room schools they won't need to 
call the casting agency for a school-master 
type. 

All they'll need to do is to dial Paul at 
his home at 56 Montgomery Ave., Waynes- 
burg, Pa. 15370; Area Code 412—627-—7881. 


BEING HIMSELF 


He wouldn't even need to pay the thou- 
sand dollar fee for an Actor's Equity card 
because once on the set he wouldn't be 
acting. 

He'd just be himself in any scene involving 
any phase of the function of a one-room 
school, exuding the love, affection and con- 
cern for the make believe pupils just, 

Because that’s what he has done for the 
real life youngsters he has taught, guided 
and counseled ever since the first day he 
taught at the picturesquely named Wagon 
Road Run School in rugged Springhill town- 
ship in the extreme southwestern corner of 
Pennsylvania in the autumn of 1923. 

IN MONONGALIA COUNTY 

And now, after almost a half century of 
truly dedicated efforts in a profession his- 
torically famous for the dedication of its 
practitioners, Paul (it’s absolutely incongru- 
ous to call him Mister Rutan) is in the final 
days of his noteworthy career in what is per- 
haps the most appropriate setting imagin- 
ble. 

After his retirement from full time teach- 
ing in Pennsylvania back in 1959 and some 
years of substitute work, he has taught for 
the past seven years at the historic Sarver 
school—the last one-room school in Monon- 
galia County, W. Va. 

Located a few miles south of Morgantown 
in a setting described by one of its patrons 
as ‘perhaps a little lonesome and bleak, and 
perhaps not as affluent as other parts of the 
county—but which has served some five gen- 
erations of mountain folk both as a school 
and community center.” 

Despite its nostalgic memories, it is being 
phased out and will terminate forever next 
June 15 (1971) in the swiftly moving up- 
grading of the entire public education pic- 
ture in West Virginia. 

THE RIGHT MAN 

In the long range consolidation program 
in Monongalia County schools, transporta- 
tion difficulties made it expedient at the time 
to retain the Sarver school in its original 
function. 

Finding a teacher with experience to han- 
dle that particular type of assignment was 
another matter. 

Fortunately for both the school and its 
pupils—and for the teacher, too—Paul was 
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available and his selection has been mu- 
tually rewarding to all involved. 

That is true, those close to the situation 
aver, because behind the facade of exterior 
appearances such as the one-room building 
itself, its potbellied stove “heating system” 
on the inside and exterior sanitary facilities, 
both the curriculum and the teacher com- 
pare favorably with the ultra modern ele- 
mentary schools of metropolitan suburbia. 

And that, they add, regardless of the hand- 
Scrawled sign with a classic misspelling on 
one of the little houses at the end of the 
pathway which reads “Boys oLny,” 


MODERN FACILITIES 


If touring schoolmen, seeing only what 
they might consider rude, or maybe rustic, 
exterior appurtenances of the school, would 
take the time to step inside they’d likely be 
surprised at noting the television set—which 
gets the benefit of the visual education pro- 
grams from nearby West Virginia University 
—the reading machine, slide projectors and 
other visual aides, and a radio. 

And if they come on the right day, they 
can meet a reading counsellor or other rep- 
resentatives from the county or state exten- 
sion agencies, a travelling physical education 
instructor, all of whom ‘praise the fine at- 
mosphere for learning which the rugged, 
LincolInesque teacher has created in the cli- 
maxing years of his notable career. 

And only a few moments of ‘conversation 
with Paul himself will impress the visitors 
with the fact that this raw boned, deliberate- 
speaking pedagogue is no “backwoodsy” 
character who has so successfully bridged 
the generation gap not only between himself 
and his pupils but also between the teach- 
ing methods from 1923 to 1971. ` 


STARTED EARLY 

He was teaching actually, before he fin- 
ished his three year high school course at 
Aleppo Township in western Greene County. 


He has never stopped learning more and 
more about teaching ever since. 

He completed his college requirements at 
Waynesburg College, has taken scores of 
additional courses at various colleges and 
universities, has attended more “institutes” 
and seminars than he can remember, sub- 
scribes to various journals and does much 
other reading besides. 

He has a wonderful philosophy of teaching 
and education generally. 

For instance; despite the nostalgia about 
the “old days” he holds no brief for the 
sternness and “hickory stick” philosophy so 
popularly associated with early rural Ameri- 
can education. He attended those schools 
himself. He speaks from experience. 

“Most of them were ‘up tight’ as we could 
say today. A child couldn't even squirm in 
his seat and when he couldn't it locked his 
mind as well as his body. 

“To learn, a child must feel free to 
wander, to explore and to think. 


THE BROAD VIEW 


“We encourage children to use the diction- 
ary any time they are in doubt about a word 
and without having to have special permis- 
sion to do so. Also to make use of work 
tables where they can have the benefit of 
a free interchange of ideas,” Paul says. 

Paul is so many cuts above the popular 
conception of the old time “schoolmaster” 
whose main forte was stern rigidly of rote 
learning and dreary hours of sitting at “at- 
tention,” that he was taking his youngsters 
on field trips to nearby woodlands and farms 
to learn about nature and wildlife in the 
first years of his career. 

As modern transportation became avail- 
able he arranged with parents and school 
officials to show them the other side of the 
coin by trips to Pittsburgh to visit the zoo, 
big industries, and amusement places which 
many of them—in the early days—would 
have had no other opportunity to have 
visited. 
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ALWAYS LEARNING 


And, he has taken his own advice by par- 
ticipating in all sorts of community and 
civic projects. A man as devout as he is 
humble (he says has never taught at any 
school at which he didn’t learn something 
from his pupils), he is a teacher in the Sun- 
day school of the Waynesburg Baptist 
church. 

A teacher, above all others, he says, has 
to keep learning. 

“If he shuts himself off he becomes dead, 
professionally,” he asserts. 

With all of that, however, he is a mirthful 
man, enjoys hearing and telling a good joke, 
is friendly in a sincere way, has a.deeply 
rooted sense of patriotism but does not im- 
pose his tenets on others. 

He is a history buff of the first water so 
to speak, and because of his Lincolnesque 
appearance—he has to bow at least four 
inches to go through a six-foot doorway—it 
was inevitable that he would be asked to 
impersonate the emancipator at Lincoln Day 
dinners, 

THE LONG DAY 


He is in excellent physical condition de- 
spite the rigors of what most others would 
call “having to put up with” a bunch of kids 
all day long but which he says he has en- 
joyed every day of it since away back in 1923. 

Nor has the 80-mile round trip drive every 
day back and forth between Waynesburg 
and the Sarver school dampened his enthu- 
Siasm or his spirit. His day actually starts 
about five a.m. and ends about 10 p.m, 

Travel, poetry and history are among his 
favorite hobbies, along with gardening, Also, 
he still cuts his own grass, including the 
deep terrace beside his three-level home just 
off Waynesburg’s main street. 

He still has hopes that he and his wife 
can visit both France—where his ancestors 
originated—and Scotland, where hers came 
from. 

Their family includes three children, Da- 
vid, of Waynesburg; Mrs. Sarah Buchanan, 
of Dilliner, Greene county, and Mrs. Wilma 
Kersey, with her husband at an airforce base 
in Louisiana. 

And there are six grandchildren to whom 
he has long ago dedicated his own definition 
of a truly educated person: 

“One who does what he ought to do, when 
he ought to do it, whether he wants to do ii 
or not.” 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE SENIORS 
PRACTICAL 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn., held 
its graduation exercises a few days ago, 
they broke tradition in a unique way. I 
would like to share this by placing in the 
Recorp the following statement from the 
Knoxville, Tenn., News-Sentinel of May 
30, 1971: 

MARYVILLE COLLEGE SENIORS PRACTICAL 


A hallmark of respected tradition will be 
missing tomorrow when a few more than 
half of Maryville College’s graduating seniors 
will wear street clothes without caps and 
gowns at commencement exercises. It’s al- 
most unthinkable that caps and gowns will 
be missing from the dress of those receiving 
their diplomas—until some second thinking. 
Then, in the realization that robe rental 
fees will go instead into a library fund to 
buy books for the college library, we think 
the break with tradition is not only under- 
standable, but worthy. 
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And, the Maryville College seniors, while 
voting to let each individual make his own 
choice of dress for the graduation exercise, 
nevertheless decided unanimously to select 
one of their own classmates, and a parent and 
a teacher to do the program speaking on 
what graduation means to them, rather than 
bringing in an outside, expensive speaker. 

This sounds much more interesting than 
the cut-and-dried, corny “launchings into 
adult responsibilities and leadership” we 
have come to associate with commencement 
exercises. We'll bet others around here soon 
pick up the Maryville College pattern. 


RESOLUTION SEEKING FREEDOM 
FOR THE JEWISH PEOPLE OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, on May 26, 
1971, the Senate of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts adopted the following 
resolution which I feel will be of interest 
to all those committed to the cause of 
justice and freedom for the Jewish people 
of the Soviet Union. I ask that my col- 
leagues read this resolution in an at- 
tempt to better understand the plight 
of a persecuted people, and appreciate 
that plight through the struggle of one 
individual, Ruth Aleksandrovich. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTIONS REQUESTING THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE To URGE THE Soviet UNION To AcquiT 
RUTH ALEKSANDROVICH, A RUSSIAN JEW, OF 
CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST HER AT A CUR- 
RENT TRIAL IN RIGA 
Whereas, This week an intrepid fighter for 

freedom, Mrs. Rivka Aleksandrovich, who 

emigrated to her ancient homeland of Israel 
from Soviet Russia last month, will visit the 
commonwealth; and 

Whereas, Mrs. Aleksandrovich’s daughter, 
Ruth, age 23, is on trial this week in Riga, 
Russia, where she has been imprisoned since 
October, 1970; and 

Whereas, Ruth Aleksandrovich’s long im- 
prisonment without a trial is reportedly due 
to her desire to emigrate from the USSR to 
Israel and to her courage in petitioning for 
the right of exit as guaranteed under Article 
13 of the United Nations Human Rights 
Charter; and 

Whereas, The Russian government has 
denied her appeal to pursue the cultural and 
religious tenets of her ancient Jewish herit- 
age; and 

Whereas, Such denial by the Russian goy- 
ernment in contrary to the Soviet Constitu- 
tion which assures protection from discrimi- 
nation and provides for the instruction of 
every citizen in the language of her nation- 
ality; now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully appeals to President Nixon and 
to Secretary of State Rogers to use the full 
force of their offices to urge the Soviet gov- 
ernment that Ruth Aleksandrovich be 
acquitted, that harsh sentences already im- 
posed on other Russian Jews for similar 
charges be annulled and that the government 
of the USSR allow all desiring to leave to do 
so in accordance with, international obliga- 
tions subscribed to by that government, and 
be it further. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Clerk of the 
Senate to the President of the United States, 
to Secretary of State Rogers, to the presiding 
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Officer of each branch of Congress and to 
each member thereof from the Common- 
wealth, 


ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES CEN- 
TERS ACT OF 1971 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, on 
January 25, 1971, I was privileged to in- 
troduce S. 23, the “Ethnic Heritage Stu- 
dies Centers Act of 1971,” which amends 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 to au- 
thorize the Commissioner of Education 
to establish and operate a series of ethnic 
heritage studies centers in the Nation for 
the purpose of increasing the study and 
understanding of the traditions, back- 
grounds, and heritages of the various 
nationality groups that make up our 
country. 

On April 20, 1971, the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), 
chairman of the Education Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, held hearings on S. 23, 
as part of the overall hearings on extend- 
ing the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

As a result of these hearings, I have 
made a number of modifications to my 
bill, S. 23. New language has been added 
to insure that the work of each regional 
ethnic studies center includes participa- 
tion in the ethnic activities of the com- 
munity it serves, and provision is made 
for the creation of a Regional Advisory 
Committee to assist each center. New 
language has been added to insure that, 
on the national level, there is coordina- 
tion and exchanges of material between 
the different regional centers, and provi- 
sion is made for the creation of a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee. Although 
educational and curriculum work re- 
mains a major function of the ethnic 
centers, language has been rewritten to 
insure that the scope of this work goes 
beyond students, and includes programs 
which will benefit all persons in the com- 
munities. Finally, to insure proper ad- 
ministration of each center from the be- 
ginning, provisions have been made for 
a Director at each center. 

I am grateful for the assistance re- 
ceived from many experts in the field of 
ethnic studies, and look forward to con- 
tinued cooperation to insure the passage 
by both Houses of Congress of this im- 
portant step forward. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of my bill S. 23, as modified, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the modified 
bill was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 23—MODIFTED 
A bill to provide a program to improve the 
opportunity for the study of cultural her- 
itages of all ethnic groups in the Nation 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Centers Act of 1971”. 

Sec. 2. The Higher Education Act of 1965 
is amended by redesignating title XII as title 
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XII, and sections 1201, 1202, 1204, and 1205 
(and references thereto however styled in 
such Act or any other Act) as sections 1301, 
1302, 1304, and 1305, respectively. The Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is further amended 
by inserting after title VII the following new 
title: 


“TITLE XII—ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES 
CENTERS 


“STATEMENT OF POLICY 


“Sec. 1201. In recognition of the hetero- 
geneous composition of the Nation and of 
the fact that in a multiethnic society a 
greater understanding of the contributions 
of one’s own heritage and those of one’s fel- 
low citizens can contribute to a more har- 
monious, patriotic, and committed populace, 
and in recognition of the principle that all 
persons in the Nation should have an op- 
portunity to learn about the differing and 
unique contributions to the national heritage 
made by each ethnic group, it is the purpose 
of this title to provide assistance designed to 
afford opportunities to learn about the na- 
ture of each person’s own cultural heritage, 
and to study the contributions of the cul- 
tural heritages of the ethnic groups of this 
Nation. 


“ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES CENTERS 


“Sec. 1202. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to provide for the establishment 
and operation of ethnic heritage studies cen- 
ters through grants to public and private 
nonprofit educational agencies and orga- 
nizations. Each such center will haye courses 
of study and programs related to all ethnic 
groups represented in the regional area to 
be served by such center. 

“(b) Each such center shall have a Di- 
rector selected by the Commissioner, with 
the approval of the public or private non- 
profit educational agency or organization 
which is to operate that center. 


“ACTIVITIES OF ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES 
CENTERS 


“Sec. 1203. (a) Each center provided for 
under this title shall— 

“(1) develop curriculum materials for use 
in elementary and secondary schools and 
institutions of higher education which deal 
with the history, geography, society, econ- 
omy, literature, art, music, drama, language, 
and general culture of groups with which 
the center is concerned, and the contribu- 
tions of those ethnic groups to the American 
heritage, 

“(2) disseminate curriculum materials to 
permit their use in elementary and second- 
ary schools and institutions of higher edu- 
cation throughout the Nation, 

“(3) provide training for persons utilizing 
or preparing to utilize the curriculum mate- 
rials developed under this title, 

“(4) work with persons and organizations 
in the communities being served by such 
center in promoting, encouraging, develop- 
ing, or producing programs, activities or 
events in such communities relating to the 
history, culture, or traditions of ethnic 
groups; and 

“(5) coordinate with other Ethnic Heri- 
tage Studies Centers assisted for under this 
title by exchanging curriculum material, 
program ideas, or any other information 
which would contribute to the expansion of 
knowledge and understanding in each re- 
gional area of the ethnic groups of this na- 
tion. 

“(b) No grant shall be made under this 
title unless the public or private nonprofit 
educational agency or organization agrees 
to establish an advisory committee for the 
center to be operated under that grant. 

“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 1204. (a) In carrying out this title, 
the Commissioner shall to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible make arrangement which will 
utilize (1) the research facilities and person- 
nel of institutions of higher education, (2) 
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the special knowledge of ethnic groups in 
local communities and of foreign students 
pursuing their education in this country, 
(3) the,expertise of teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education, and (4) the talents and 
experience of any other groups in the re- 
gional area to be served by centers assisted 
under this title such as foundations, civic 
groups, and fraternal organizations which 
would further the goals of the centers, 

“(b) Funds appropriated to carry out this 
title may be used to cover all or part of the 
cost of establishing, equipping, and operat- 
ing the centers, including the cost of re- 
search materials and resources, academic con- 
sultants, and the cost of training of staff for 
the purpose of carrying out the purposes 
of this title. Such funds may also be used 
to provide stipends (in such amounts as may 
be determined in accordance.with regula- 
tions of the Commissioner) to individuals 
receiving training in such centers, includ- 
ing allowances for dependents. 


“ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ETHNIC HERITAGE 
STUDIES 


“Sec. 1205. (a) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall appoint a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Ethnic Her- 
itage Studies consisting of the Commissioner 
who shall be chairman and twelve other 
members appointed without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service and solely on the basis of their fit- 
ness to perform the duties of the Commit- 
tee under this title. 

“(b) The Committee shall (1) advise the 
Commissioner with respect to policy mat- 
ters arising in the administration of this 
title. 

“(c) The Committee shall make an annual 
report of its findings and recommendations 
(including recommendations for changes in 
the provisions of this title) tothe President 
not later than March 31 of each calendar 
year. The President shall transmit each such 
report to the Congress together with his 
comments and recommendations. 

“(d) Members of the Committee who are 
not regular full time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on business of 
the Committee, be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at rates fixed by the President, but 
not exceeding $125 per day, including travel 
time; and while so serving away from their 
homes or regular places of business, they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5 of the United States 
Code for persons in Government service em- 
ployed intermittently. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Seo, 1206. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out. this title for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1971, the sum of 
$10,000,000, and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, the sum of $20,000,000.” 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically .practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 


June 8, 1971 


HOUSE INTERNAL SECURITY 
COMMITTEE 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I continue 
to have sent to me from all over the 
country editorials which are critical of 
the House Internal Security Committee. 

I reproduce here an editorial from the 
Columbia Daily Tribune of Columbia, 
Mo., for May 19, 1971. 

I also reproduce an editorial from the 
Quincy, Mass., Patriot Ledger for May 4, 
1971 entitled “Too Much For Too Little”: 

[From the Patriot Ledger, May 4, 1971] 
Too Muc ror Too LITTLE 


Congressmen of all shades of political 
opinion recently have joined in the fray 
over surveillance of private agencies. One 
would have hoped, therefore, that last week’s 
appropriation of $570,000 to the House In- 
ternal Security Committee (HISC) would 
have engendered more debate than it did. 

Nothing HISC or its predecessor, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, has done 
in the past 26 years justifies an annual 
budget of more.than half a million dollars. 

The sole functions of HISC seems to be 
to compile dossiers on citizens and to hold 
spectacular but unproductive hearings. 

HISC member Rep. Robert F. Drinan, D- 
Mass., who last week called for the commit- 
tee’s abolition as an independent agency, 
revealed that it keeps files on 754,000 in- 
dividuals and organizations. 

The committee’s staff of 49, he pointed 
out, gather their information from sources 
such as paid informers and newspaper and 
magazine articles, incorporating such ma- 
terial into the files without verification, 

These files are available on request to any 
Congressman and to an undisclosed list 
of federal agencies including the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Rep. Drinan charged. 

HISC hearings, like those of HUAC be- 
fore it, consist almost entirely of “investiga- 
tions” into the activities of allegedly sub- 
versive groups or persons. 

Witnesses in these hearings are generally 
either friends of the committee indulging 
in name-calling or persons subjected to 
charges against which they are not per- 
mitted to defend themselves with normal 
courtroom privileges such as cross-exam- 
ination. 

The committee's latest endeavor is an 
investigation of the formation of groups 
of veterans against the war. Considering the 
outspokenness of the veterans in Wash- 
ington two weeks ago and considering the 
amount of surveillance done by other agen- 
cies, HISC'’s findings are hardly likely to 
prove enlightening. Content with its inves- 
tigative functions, the committee virtually 
ignores the legitimate congressional task for 
formulating legislation. Its legislative out- 
put is almost nil, though its funding in- 
creases every year make it the highest- 
budgeted House committee. 

In maintaining support for HISC, Con- 
gress has chosen to keep itself in the busi- 
ness of being a police force, albeit one 
which produces mere accusations without 
having the authority to seek convictions. 

It would appear the committee has out- 
lived any usefulness it may have had, and 
in the interest of saving time and money, 
it should be abolished. 


[From the Columbia Daily Tribune, 
May 19, 1971] 
OUR PROTECTOR 


The recent anti-war protest demonstra- 
tions in Washington were ready made hunt- 
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ing grounds for the nation's chief congres- 
sional snooper, Richard Ichord of Missouri’s 
Eighth District. 

Under the auspices of the House Internal 
Security Committee which he chairs, Ichord 
and his minions got into full swing by 
visiting as many of the jailed protestors as 
they could get to before somebody suggested 
the inquisition was surely unconstitutional 
since the incarcerated ones had no benefit 
of attorney nor any of the other niceties of 
due process. Even the members of the HISC 
seemed to recognize the impropriety of their 
actions since they called off the fact finding 
tour at this juncture. 

Of course, this type of inquiry is not at 
all foreign to the HISC and its predecessor, 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee: The committee’s normal procedure is 
to haul witnesses up in public and attempt 
to discredit them, all under the guise of 
legislative fact finding and completely out- 
side the court system. There is an extensive 
body of law in this country which protects 
the rights of individuals when they get into 
contention under the law. Judges in court 
must pay strict attention to these personal 
constitutional protections which are essential 
to our way of life. They are literally the only 
equalizing force standing on the side of 
the lonely individual as he faces the full 
might of the state. 

But the HISC, since it is a Congressional 
committee, can and does circumvent these 
rules. Under the rationale of legislative fact 
finding a legitimate congressional activity, 
the HISC actually indulges in investigations 
of individuals with alleged subversive in- 
fluences or motivations. None of this inquiry 
ever results in legislation. Indeed, Ichord has 
let it be known that he thinks the public 
is entitled to know about these people and 
the subversive connections they are sup- 
posed to have; hence the clear intention on 
the part of the committee to expose indi- 
viduals and organizations which far out- 
weighs any serious or germane development 
of legislative research material. 

Now Ichord has announced another series 
of hearings which he says will show sub- 
versives among the Washington protest lead- 
ers. This time he is calling only law en- 
forcement officers and other so-called “ex- 
perts in the field of identifying people in 
these groups.” He said the hearings would 
air some of the things which investigators 
learned as to the “leadership role which 
Marxists are playing in the two organiza- 
tions that sponsored the recent demonstra- 
tions . . .” There is no pretext of legislative 
inquiry (the only possibly valid justification 
for holding hearings at all); the only pur- 
pose is to air testimony detrimental to some 
of the groups or people involved in the pro- 
test; handpicked testimony which will re- 
flect the committee’s view. One wonders why 
Ichord does not use the existing laws against 
subversion and ‘proceed against the alleged 
violators through established channels. If 
they are guilty, the criminal-justice system 
is the proper place to deal with the matter. 
If they cannot even be charged under these 
laws, Ichord and his committee have no 
business conducting ad hoc trials in public. 

On top of all this, Ichord issued one of 
the most twisted up bits of reasoning we 
have ever heard on the issue of due process: 
“And I think the rule of law was severely 
damaged by the demonstrators because it is 
absolutely impossible to preserve the niceties 
of due process when you arrest in excess of 
12,000 persons.” Here he is blaming the pro- 
testors for being arrested in such large num- 
bers and thereby eliminating the possibility 
of due process when, surely, everybody 
knows, the burden of providing due process 
rests with the law enforcers, not the people 
they apprehend. It is common knowledge 
that many innocent bystanders were rounded 
up along with the protest leaders and par- 
ticipants. The tactic of mass arrest recog- 
nizes that this will happen and that due 
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process will be suspended for those held. In 
exchange the law enforcement people know 
they will not be able to get convictions. The 
intent is to break up the gathering without 
concern for future indictments. This tactic is 
a valid topic for discussion in itself and we 
will not explore it here. But one thing that 
can be readily said is that any preclusion of 
due process is certainly not the fault of those 
arrested. 

Ichord and the majority on this committee 
have such a fixation on Communism and 
subversion that suspicion of these associa- 
tions is enough in their minds to fustify 
any sort of official action. They question in 
jail cells without providing legal protection 
for those questioned. They generate indi- 
vidually damaging testimony in public with- 
out the restraints of court proceedings. And 
the chairman blames arrested persons for 
doing away with normal, constitutional 
practices of due process, The whole thing is 
an absolute circus and, except for the fact 
that its activities are so bizarre as to be in- 
effective, would represent the most con- 
sistently dangerous enterprise now going on 
in our government. 

And yet the House, seeking to aggrandize 
its various functions, recently appropriated 
& healthy increase in HISO operating funds 
even though it is clearly the most useless 
committee in the federal legislative pro- 
cess. What it ought to do is eliminate the 
committee altogether, but with the back- 
scratching that goes on among the members, 
none of their individual duchies are apt to 
be disturbed. 

The government is too often a thing unto 
itself. Its activities become self-justifying 
and the people are effectively separated from 
intelligent influence. 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
WHATELY, MASS. 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride and pleasure that I today 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives the 200th 
anniversary of the incorporation of 
Whately, Mass. 

During the month of June, the citi- 
zens of Whately are celebrating their 
anniversary with many festive and ex- 
citing events. Therefore, I think this is 
an appropriate time to review the history 
of this sturdy and picturesque little New 
England town, I am sure you will agree 
that Whately has a heritage of which all 
Americans can be truly proud. 

Whately was settled about a century 
prior to its incorporation in 1771. The 
town was named by Governor Hutchin- 
son after a prominent Englishman. 

Whately’s early industry was quite 
varied. Beautiful mountain streams pro- 
vided a superabundance of waterpower, 
and this gave rise to the construction of 
mills of all kinds—saw, grist, cider, and 
woolen mills. In addition, the town had 
blacksmith shops, cheese press mills, and 
a chair factory. An ironworks was estab- 
lished in the late 1700’s. Pottery was 
made from local clay. Nail makers, wagon, 
and carriage producers, a stocking mill, 
tanneries, a hatter, brick works, a shop 
for broom making, and a leather shop 
all flourished in their day. 
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Agriculture has always been the town’s 
mainstay, however, and this is true to 
this day. Dairy farming and poultry play 
an important role in the agricultural 
economy of the town, but tobacco has 
always been the most important crop. 
The soil and climate of Whately sup- 
ported tobacco growers in the colonial 
days and continue to do so today. 

As was true for most New England 
towns, Whately’s early years were lean 
and hard. The resources available did 
not permit the early settlers to accom- 
plish as much as they would have liked. 
Such conditions, however, forged the 
type of hardy New Englander that has 
long been praised in song and story. 

In addition to the rigors of making a 
living in a harsh physical environment, 
the early settlers also were frequently 
forced to interrupt their everyday busi- 
ness to bear arms. 

Although the French and Indian 
War—1754-63—antedates the incorpo- 
ration of the town, many of the citi- 
zens residing in this area willingly left 
their homes and families and took part 
in the dangerous and bloody campaigns 
that marked this early colonial war. 

Later this experience proved to be very 
valuable, as the men of Whately once 
again took up arms during the Revolu- 
tionary War. The townspeople took an 
early and deep interest in the impending 
crisis with the British and were among 
the first to respond to the dangers 
threatening their liberties. 

The citizens of Whately stopped using 
materials produced in England in order 
that they might become more self-reliant 
and to show their disdain for the mother 
country. They also backed up their feel- 
ings by sending delegates to the 1774 
Provincial Congress at Concord, and to 
the Congresses which followed. 

Whately did not wait for the Continen- 
tal Congress to act, but came out in fa- 
vor of independence at an early date. In 
fact, the support of towns like Whately 
must have been of great importance in 
encouraging the eventual bold steps taken 
by our forefathers. in Philadelphia on 
July 4, 1776. 

In 1774, Whately voted to form and 
finance a local band of Minutemen mili- 
tia. From then until the end of the war, 
Whately men saw service. They were 
present at such famous battles as Bunker 
Hill, Ticonderoga, and Saratoga. 

Despite the armed conflicts of those 
early years, the day-to-day life of the 
town went on. It was during this period 
that many local institutions, such as 
churehes and schools, were established. 

Although children were educated in 
Whately prior to its incorporation, the 
first accounts in the town records of 
funds spent on education are found in 
1772. The first classes were held in pri- 
vate homes, but this soon became imprac- 
tical, and in 1782 the first school house 
was constructed. The early importance 
placed on schooling in Whately continues 
to this day, as the town still realizes that 
education must be given high priority. 

The settlers in Whately were, like their 
contemporaries throughout.the colonies, 
intensely. religious. The town did not, 
however, have its own church prior to in- 
corporation. Instead, the townspeople 
trudged over footpaths to nearby Hatfield 
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and Deerfield for services. The elders rode 
on horseback, but the youngsters walked, 
carrying their shoes in hand until they 
reached their destination. 

Such a situation was obviously unsatis- 
factory, so in 1771 the town hired Rev. 
Rufus Wells of Deerfield on a trial basis 
to preach for 6 weeks. The Reverend 
Wells was well accepted and he remained 
in Whately until his death in 1834. 

The first meeting house, a simple barn- 
like structure, was completed in 1797. It 
served its purpose well, being remodeled 
and improved until its eventual removal 
in 1867. By that time a number of differ- 
ent denominations had taken root in 
Whately and no one minister or church 
could serve the diversified population. 

The people of Whately today continue 
to retain and honor the values of their 
forefathers. Such yalues—courage, in- 
tegrity, perseverance and hard work— 
have seryed both Whately and our Na- 
tion well. 

Whately men have fought and some 
have died in all this country’s wars— 
French and Indian, the Revolution, the 
War of 1812, the Civil War, World Wars 
I and II, the Korean conflict and today 
they are continuing that proud tradition 
in the rice paddies of Vietnam. Never de- 
siring conflict, they served willingly and 
gallantly when called upon to do so. 

Time does not permit a detailed out- 
line of all the changes that have occurred 
in the town over the past two centuries. 
Suffice it to say that, while maintaining 
its proud traditions and spirit, it has 
moved vigorously into the 1970’s and is a 
modern, progressive community. 

Today, as in the past, Whately’s econ- 
omy is primarily supported by agricul- 
ture. Tobacco is still a very important 
crop. However, wholesale and retail 
trade is playing an increasingly greater 
role in the life of the town. 

The population of Whately has slowly 
grown over the last two decades. The 
1970 census reported the population to 
be 1,145. As you can see, Whately is still 
a small town, and she enjoys all the at- 
tributes which that word implies: quiet, 
clean air, safe streets and community 
spirit. 

I know that the people of Whately 
greatly value these benefits and intend to 
preserve them for future generations. 

Earlier this spring, President Nixon 
recognized the uniqueness of this fine 
town and the importance of its bicenten- 
nial by taking time from his busy sched- 
ule to meet with me and a delegation 
from the town at the White House, The 
occasion was a proud one for the town. 
The delegation presented the President 
and the First Lady with commemora- 
tive coins marking the bicentennial and 
the White House meeting proved to be 
a highlight in Whately’s schedule of 
events for this important year in the 
town’s history. 

I am sure that my colleagues in Con- 
gress join me in saluting.this vigorous 
and responsible community for its two 
centuries of achievement and progress. 
On this, its 200th birthday, I offer my 
warmest congratulations and best wishes 
to the citizens of Whately. And I know 


` the Membérs of this body join me in ex- 


tending best wishes for continued suc- 
cess in the days and years ahead. 


June 8, 1971 
THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
there is so much good sense in the Chi- 
cago Tribune editorial of Sunday, June 6, 
1971, that I want to call it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and place it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

As the Tribune notes: 

The national economy, like a mule, can 
be irritatingly stubborn. 


Noting that interest rates are rising 
and inflation continuing, the Tribune 
Says: 

It is increased public spending—and the 
burden that goes with it—that tends to push 
interest rates up. An expansive monetary 
policy means inflation and higher interest 
rates. 


There is another sentence in the 
Chicago Tribune editorial which Govern- 
ment planners would be wise to ponder: 

There is no painless way out when a coun- 
try lets its currency lose value. 


It is unfortunate, I feel, that the ad- 
ministration has embarked on a deliber- 
ate course of deficit-financing. This is 
bound to lead to more inflation and high- 
er interest rates: 

Consider just a few figures: For the 
last 3 years of President Johnson’s ad- 
ministration the accumulated Federal 
funds deficit of the Federal Government 
was $49 billion; for the first 3 years of 
President Nixon’s administration, the ac- 
cumulated Federal funds deficit will be 
$62 billion. 

Thus, during that 6-year period the 
Federal Government will have run $111 
billion in the red. 

Is there any wonder that the Ameri- 
can people are suffering a severe in- 
flation? 

Is there any wonder that the American 
dollar is losing its purchasing power? 

I say these huge deficits make infia- 
tion inevitable. 

Inflation is a hidden tax that hits 


“hardest those on fixed income. It eats 


heavily into every wage earner’s pay- 
check andinto every housewife’s grocery 
money. 

I ask the unanimous consent to insert 
these comments along with the editorial 
of the Chicago Tribune of June 6, 1971, 
and a table “Deficits in Federal Funds 
and Interest on the National Debt 1961- 
72,” in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Our STUBBORN ECONOMY 

The national economy, like a mule, can be 

irritatingly stubborn. With increasing con- 


fidence, the administration and many busi- 
nessmen and economists have been predict- 
ing a rapid recovery, more stability in prices, 
a rising stock market and relatively low in- 
terest rates—and what happens? 

Interest rates, at least on short-term bor- 
rowing, drift upward. Wholesale prices rose 
faster in May, it has just. been reported, than 
in any of the preceding three months. The 
stock market is hesitant. And: unemploy- 
ment in May moved up to 6.2 per cent. As 
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the graph shows, [not reproduced] this re- 
versed an earlier encouraging drop. 

Fortunately, most of these figures are 
based on small samples, and the apparent 
trends may prove false or temporary. The 
June figures may look better. But there is, 
unfortunately, a tendency in Washington to 
view each statistic as an island unto itself, 
and to assume that each can be treated with- 
out reference to the others. In fact, all of 
these figures interact on each other, like the 
parts of a complicated machine. 

Rising interest rates are lamented, while 
signs of increased spending are hailed. Yet it 
is increased public spending—and the bor- 
rowing that goes with it—that tends to push 
interest rates up. The Federal Reserve Board 
is praised for an expansive monetary policy 
that has tended to bring interest rates down. 
Yet in the long run an expansive monetary 
policy means inflation and higher interest 
rates. 

As Milton Friedman, the University of Chi- 
cago economist, points out, the Fed now faces 
an unpleasant decision—to continue its ex- 
pansive policies and thus invite new inflation 
and higher interest rates in the future, or 
to slow down and invite higher immediate 
interest rates and more unemployment. 

On the international scene, we are told 
that the crisis has been resolved in a satis- 
factory and painless way by letting the values 
of certain foreign currencies rise. But there 
is no painless way out when a country lets 
its currency lose value. Last week prices 
began to rise on goods imported from West 
Germany and from other countries whose 
money is now more costly in terms of dollars. 

Economic policies, like pills or chemicals 
sprayed on trees, may be useful in achieving 
specific goals, but they may have damaging 
and unforeseen aftereffects. Human nature 
being what it is, this is something that gov- 
ernment planners tend to overlook. 


DEFICITS IN FEDERAL FUNDS AND INTEREST ON THE 
NATIONAL DEBT, 1961-72 
[tn billions of dollars] 
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APPRECIATE EFFORTS OF VETER- 
ANS HOSPITAL VOLUNTEERS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIFPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all familiar with the tremendous job 
being done by VA hospital personnel un- 
der extremely trying circumstances of a 
lack of funds. But we often tend to for- 
get the great service being provided by 
volunteer workers in the VA hospitals 
who make the day a little brighter and 


more pleasant for the patients. Mr. Ken- 
CXVIT——1182—Part 14 
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neth M. Gooderham, of Jackson, Miss., 
recently wrote an article explaining what 
the volunteer workers have meant to him 
and I would like to share it with my 
colleagues. 
The article follows: 
WHEAT THE V.A.V.S. Has MEANT TO ME 
(By Kenneth M. Gooderham) 


Never in the course of human sickness and 
rehabilitation have so many veterans owed 
so much to those who ask so little as to the 
Volunteer Service Personnel in the Veterans 
Hospitals throughout our country. Time is 
one of the greatest factors in the cycle of 
life. To some time seems to fly by; to others, 
time seems to drag along; but to the veter- 
ans in the VA Hospitals, time can become an 
endless and dreary factor. This is where the 
V.A.V.S. enters the situation and plays a 
major role. 

At the present time I am a patient on the 
Orthopedic Ward in the VA here in Jackson, 
Mississippi, but have been hospitalized in 
other VA hospitals. During one hospitaliza- 
tion period I spent over five months on the 
TB Ward. On this ward a patient is highly 
restricted as to his movements. At no time 
can he leave this ward until he is practically 
cured and considered safe to mix with other 
patients. 

Due to this day after day carbon copy rou- 
tine of taking medicine, seeing the same 
doctors, nurses and ward attendants, watch- 
ing the clock, and looking out the win- 
dow ... one of the most pleasant and wel- 
comed sights is to see a volunteer coming 
through the door for a visit. The first thing 
the worker does if they see a patient without 
a smile is to give him one of theirs. Next, 
instead of demanding, “What do you want, 
or need”, the volunteer will cheerfully ask, 
“What may I do to help you?” She might 
suggest a phone call, a letter written, a shop- 
ping trip, a magazine, a jigsaw puzzle, paint 
set; or in some cases, if the patient is totally 
without funds. he is given comfort items 
such as toothpaste, tooth brush, razor, and 
other needed toilet articles when available. 
At other times she might just lend a sympa- 
thetic ear, listening and trying to guide the 
patient in any problems he might have. Her 
category of services that can be rendered to 
the patients will appear unlimited. 

It is well to point out that the services 
and kindness given by the volunters are not 
restricted to the patients in the VA hospitals, 
but in many cases they have donated much 
of their time giving help, information, and 
often constructive advice to the wives, rela- 
tives and friends of confined patients. Such 
an example of this unselfish aid to friends 
and relatives of patients is the providing of 
transportation to and from the hospital, so 
that the families might be able to visit their 
loved ones, which otherwise would have been 
impossible. They also keep the families ad- 
vised as to the condition of the patient when 
a phone call or transportation is not avail- 
able. This is just a small sample of the serv- 
ices rendered by the volunteers to persons 
related to patients. 

The individuals making up the V.A.V.S. 
come from all walks of life. You'll find law- 
yers, housewives, government workers, teach- 
ers, you just name it. No matter how busy 
these people are, they always seem to find 
time to help us in one way or another. 

One thing that I have noted during my 
stays in different VA hospitals is that no 
matter how long they have been doing this 
work, the volunteers never seem to run out 
of energy, enthusiasm, and interest in the 
patient, Whether it is the beginning or end 
of the day, they maintain their congenial, 
friendly manner. These volunteers are al- 
ways exploring ways and means to make an 
effective contribution to the care and treat- 
ment of us in the VA hospitals throughout 
the country. 
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In closing let me state that I feel that we 
as patients should give full attention to the 
meaning and purpose of the V.AV.S. and 
should at all times try to show our apprecia- 
tion. From its basic lamp of operation shine 
the rays of service, compassion and care to 
the bored and lonesome veteran in a VA hos- 

ital. 

“8 At no time are the services of these volun- 
teers based on a desire for personal glory. 
Their efforts and time so generously given 
reflect a feeling of great satisfaction and a 
heartfelt reward knowing that their presence 
and thoughtfulness has lifted the burden of 
loneliness and despair that often accom- 
panies a patient during a long stay in the 
VA. 


I feel that I speak for all of the patients 
in the 166 Veterans Hospitals when I say 
that the V.A.V.S. is a wonderful and devoted 
organization, and their over 9 million hours 
of service has certainly not been wasted. 


WEST VIRGINIA IS PROVING 
GROUND FOR “THE NEW FACE OF 
REHABILITATION” 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
most overused and underworked word in 
our system of justice today is rehabilita- 
tion. And almost daily we see shocking 
examples that enforce the claims that 
incarceration without rehabilitation is 
both too costly and too wasteful to soci- 
ety. Recently the Baltimore Sun maga- 
zine published an article on one out- 
standing rehabilitation effort that prom- 
ises to save young offenders from the 
streets. Reporter Henry Scarupa and 
Photographer Paul Hutchins visited the 
Kennedy Youth Center at Morgantown, 
W. Va. They found the campus-like cen- 
ter a far cry from the popular conception 
of a “reform” school, and its concerned 
administrators both eager and innovative 
in their approach to rehabilitating crim- 
inal trespassers. I ask unanimous consent 
that the story of the West Virginia insti- 
tution be placed in the Recor as an in- 
teresting and informative document on 
what can be done to reclaim our lost 
youth. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE New FACE oF REHABILITATION 

The Kennedy Youth Center in Morgan- 
town, W.Va., which nestles in a small valley 
ringed by hills, must be one of the most ex- 
clusive schools in the country. Admittance 
is highly selective. A youth first must break 
a federal law and get caught. He must also 
show background and character traits which 
suggest to judges and correction officers that 
he would profit from an unusual program 
that breaks with the past. Individual pupil 
costs runs 39,500 a year. 

Operated by the Bureau of Prisons, KYC 
is the federal government's newest, costliest 
and most innovative ‘correctional center for 
young men through age 23. Opened in Janu- 
ary,°1969, at a cost of over $10 million, its 
buildings are modern and inviting, with wide 
expanses of glass. The setting is campus-like, 
acres of grass, a reflecting pool and even a 


brook in back, mone of it marred by wall, 
fence or guardtower. 
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A large staff gives the 185 students, as in- 
mates are called, individual attention and 
counseling. Classes are small, ranging from 
4 to 20. Students collect token payments for 
going to school, tidying up and generally 
doing what is expected of them. They meet 
weekly with people from town for conversa- 
tion and discussions and less often for splash 
parties, dances and cookouts. Some even put 
on their mod outfits to go into Morgantown 
for an afternoon or evening, and get special 
5-day furloughs home on Christmas and 
other occasions. 

What is more, KYC is going coeducational 
in July. Thirty-six young women offenders 
are being assigned to one of the center’s six 
cottages. They will share classrooms, dining 
halls and recreational facilities. 

The center’s goals, formulated when the 
late Robert F. Kennedy was United States 
Attorney General, are twofold. The first is 
to provide youthful offenders with meaning- 
ful rehabilitation rather than just a lockup. 
In the past, conventional reform schools 
and prisons have often served as training 
grounds for crime, swelling a convict’s bit- 
terness while teaching him about law break- 
ing. KYC also serves as a research center for 
developing new correctional programs. In- 
novative techniques can be easily tried and 
if found lacking, dropped. Flexibility and 
continuous self-evaluation are part of the 
operation. 

More recently the center has set itself a 
third major goal, to provide help and train- 
ing to others in the correctional field. “The 
field is ready for change,” says Roy Gerard, 
KYC’s youthful-looking director. “People are 
searching for something that will help move 
their program into a better position. They 
want to find out how we fit new things to 
the problems we have.” Last year over 1,000 
visitors from 32 states and 12 foreign coun- 
tries visited the facility. KYC has also begun 
to train state and local correctional workers 
through workshops and conferences. 

The typical offender coming to the center 
has a brief history of law breaking and is 
unsophisticated in criminal ways. The door 
is closed to anyone with a record of sex of- 
fenses, physical assaults or repeated escapes 
from detention. Drug users, but not longtime 
addicts, afte accepted. Usually the offender 
is a school.dropout with an eighth-grade 
education, convicted, in. over 60. per cent,of 
the cases, of driving a stolen car across a 
state line. | 

Almost all inmates come from the eastern 
United States. About 30 per cent are black, 
mainly from ghettoes, while many of the 
whites are from the rural South, Screening 
has been so stringent, the center is operat- 
ing below its optimum capacity of 250. Along 
with this many more juvenile offenders are 
being tried in loca] courts and never come 
into federal. custody. To get around this, 
the maximum age has been gradually raised 
from 18 to 23. Today only three students are 
15 years old. Ninety per cent fall in the 17- 
through-19 age group. 

For the young offender escorted to KYC 
by a U.S. marshal, the surprises begin as 
soon as his handcuffs are removed. He finds 
a relaxed atmosphere. A woman worker cour- 
teously hands him a “basic tan". uniform 
which fits, He sees.staff, both men’ and 
women, dressed in civilian clothes, no one 
with gun, club or weapon of any kind. He 
observes others. moving -freely. from. build- 
ing to building. 

For two weeks the newcomer goes through 
orientation, which: includes educational and 


psychological testing and conferences with 
professional staff. He also finds time to rap 


with “upper classmen,”’ youths whohave 
made it through the program and are wait- 
ing to-go home. At the end of this period 
the trainee, as the new inmate is called, 
is assigned to another cottage which will be 
his home for the remainder of his stay. 
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The cottage plays a crucial role in “differ- 
ential treatment” which is the basis to the 
center's rehabilitation program. Correctional 
workers have come to realize that a variety 
of causes lie at the root of delinquent be- 
havior. If there is to be a cure the right 
treatment has to be prescribed for the right 
“sickness.” 

On the basis of testing and observation, 
the incoming student is placed in one of 
four behavior categories and assigned to a 
corresponding cottage. The categories, which 
derive from the concepts of Dr. Herbert C. 
Quay, professor of educational psychology at 
Temple University, are: (1) inadequate-im- 
mature; (2) neurotic-disturbed; (3) unso- 
cialized-psychopathic; (4) socialized-sub- 
cultural delinquent. Treatment varies in 
each cottage and is further adapted to meet 
an inmate’s needs. As part of this personal- 
ized approach, students and counselors are 
matched by personality traits to promote 
good rapport and, hopefully, a close rela- 
tionship. 

The ordinary prison controls its convicts 
through fear and physical force—armed 
guards, steel bars, bread-and-water routine. 
KYC works on a principle of trust and posi- 
tive rewards. Staff members ignore or play 
down negative behavior such as rudeness and 
discourtesy. They strive to earn the respect 
of inmates rather than demand it outright. 
They try to persuade and reason rather than 
coerce, An inmate soon finds it to his advan- 
tage to conform to rules, In this way he learns 
internal controls and gradually comes to 
work through the system because the sys- 
tem pays off. 

Basic to this approach is the token econ- 
omy. A student earns points having cash 
value, 1°cent for 1 point, for doing well in 
school and at dally chores: He averages $2.50 
a week which he can usè to buy snacks or 
save for an eventual trip home. With “soft” 
points earned in his cottage, he can buy 
recreational activity and pay rent. Paying 
rent is part of reality training at KYC, im- 
pressing on inmates the responsibilities that 
go with day-to-day living. 

Rewards also come in the form of status 
and privileges. A newcomer quickly learns 
what his goals in education, work and con- 
duct should be while at the center. He ac- 
tually is encouraged to “contract” or set 
the schedule for his own progress. When a 
trainee meets these goals, he is promoted to 
apprentice and eventually to honor student, 
Each step brings with it greater freedom. 

A trainee lives in a small cubicle with 
shoulder-high partitions and enjoys a min- 
imum of privacy. He wears the regulation 
uniform, goes to bed early and earns points 
at a low rate. As an apprentice he moves to 
a private room for which he has a key, nat- 
urally paying higher rent, $1.20 a week. His 
pay also increases. He now wears civilian 
clothes in off-duty hours and goes into Mor- 
gantown on. escorted trips. 

An honor student lives in a room with 
running water for.which he pays. $2.10 a 
week. His earnings are correspondingly 
higher and he helps counselors in their work 
with trainees, He wears his own clothes at all 
times. He does not have to report to his 
room before -midnight and he is given an 
alarm clock to awaken himself. He is given 
a chance to go home on furlough and later 
is granted 1-day passes into town: Occa- 
sionally he is allowed.to hold an outside job. 
Most important of all, he becomes eligible 
for parole. 

An inmate spends an average of 13 months 
at KYC before release, a month beyond the 
educational program. During that time he 
usually acquires.a high school equivalency 
and what KYC staff call “industrial literacy,” 
familiarity rather than vocation competence 
in seyeral job areas. These include elec- 
tronics, graphics, data processing and metal 
work. A student handles tools and materials 
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in bright, well-equipped workshops staffed 
by craftsmen-instructors. The program is de- 
signed to teach inmates good work habits 
and make them trainable for any number of 
industrial jobs. 

A weekday consists of six hours of classes 
and two of chores, Students spend evening 6 
to 9 in their cottages either in counseling 
sessions or in directed recreation. Some in- 
mates belong to Kiwanis, Explorer Scouts or 
Jaycees which have local organizations at 
the center. A trained social worker in each 
cottage oversees the activity of several cor« 
rectional workers who double as lay coun- 
selors. Case: loads are small. 

Perhaps most radical is KYC’s “life school” 
program which draws on some 140 volunteers 
from the Morgantown community and keeps 
inmates in touch with the outside world. 
The program evolved out. of the work of the 
center’s two chaplains, the Rev. Paul W. 
Hickey, a Catholic priest, and the Rev. Rob- 
ert R. Summer, a Protestant clergyman. 

“It all began from the idea of open chapel,” 
says Father Hickey, sitting in his office at 
the center's Chapel of the Ark. “Some college 
Kids and a fèw local people wanted to do 
more than just visit. We decided to take 
them into the living units, hopefully to in- 
fluence or redirect the values of our students. 
We wanted to break down the Isolation of 
prison and build up the guy’s acceptance of 
themselves. 

Volunteers, who must be 18 or older, are 
psychologically tested and assigned to the 
cottage where they will be able to work best. 
They receive ID cards and report in one eve- 
ning a week..Most are between 18 and 23, 
drawn in large part from nearby West Vir- 
ginia University. Three-quarters of the yol- 
unteers are girls. 

“This is by our design,” says Father Hickey. 
“It’s my conviction this is ome reason we 
have almost no homosexual problem, At first 
there was some hesitancy on the part of our 
guys to accept what they thought were do- 
gooders and curiosity seekers. They preferred 
meeting girls from the Waynesburg Youth 
Development Center [a Pennsylvania State 
institution for delinquents 35 miles away]. 
But after awhile our guys began to under- 
stand these people were for real. Now they 
prefer the town girls.” 

Although each cottage holds a dance or 
party about once a month, social activities 
are only part of the life school program. More 
important is ordinary human mixing—easy- 
going conversation, heated. discussions and 
planning for events. 

“All this gives a guy the idea he can get 
out of the delinquent ghetto if he wants 
to... and there are people ready to help,” 
Father Hickey says. “The life school program 
has gone a long way toward creating a thera- 
peutic community, one not run by the threat 
of violence and pressure. Guys here have a 
nonthreatening environment and a chance 
to function in a socially acceptable way.. 

The generous taste of freedom and nor- 
malcy which the program gives inmates has 
yet to lead to serious abuse—almost to the 
surprise of KYC staff. “We're holding our 
fingers,” says Father Hickey. “We started out 
with no rules restricting the program. We 
decided to do everything possible until we 
learned that restrictions were needed.” Some 
changes have been made along the way to 
strengthen the life school program. A few 
yolunteers, who failed to. fit in, were dropped. 

“When we began with volunteers, we 
weren’t sure what would happen,” recalls 
Mr. Summer, “We weren't sleeping nights. 
Everyone, said that in the mame of God we 
were having orgies, The fantasy was that 
sex would take place here and the awful, 
awful thing would happen—a nice girl from 
Morgantown would get pregnant. Well, it 
didn’t happen. If we had played cops and 
robbers with the students, they’d have had 
sex with the girls just to get even with us. 
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Having women present .. . mother figures, 
sister figures, is vitally important.” 

Ironically the young men at KYC have 
been awaiting the arrival of women inmates 
with apprehension. Many feel their pres- 
ence will lead to a loss of freedom and that 
everyone will be watched more carefully. 

A relaxed atmosphere, notwithstanding, 
cottage doors are locked at 9.30 P.M. and 
correctional officers, on 24-hour duty, 7 days 
a week, make hourly checks throughout the 
night. Still, escapes occur—88 last year. Stu- 
dents simply walk off. Most are apprehended 
within hours either on the road or at home. 
Only one runaway has remained free over 
& year. 

Although fleeing inmates create by far 
most of the disciplinary problems, security 
actually has been relaxed over the past two 
years. Mr. Summer recalls, “When the’school 
opened we kept five cars on the perimeter 
road, The man at the gate was equipped with 
binoculars to scan’ the hillsides. We thought 
sure the Students would keep running. Well, 
it’s not a big problem: 

The first 90 days at the center are the 
most critical: The new Inmate faces major 
adjustment at a time when the school exerts 
the least influence. During an 80-day period 
in the spring of 1970, 54 inmates slipped 
away. Several events coming together almost 
simultaneously helped set the scene, KYC 
was in the midst of modifying some opera- 
tions. Many new offenders suddenly were 
committed to the center even while a high 
number of original inmates were released. 
Staff turnover was excessive. Finally as the 
epidemic took hold, running away became a 
kind of game. 

Consequences, some tragic, began to pile 
up. One escaping student, who had taken 
refuge at night on a hill overlooking the cen- 
ter, was struck by lightning during a thunder 
storm and killed. Another escapee hanged 
himself in the center's security unit where 
he had been confined following his capture. 
A few weeks later three runaways broke into 
a home in Morgantown’ and: armed them- 
selves, with a pistol. Hostility toward the cen- 
ter began to surface. 

Changing the rules of the “game” by up- 
ping the cost quickly arrested the,epidemic. 
Runaways previously were returned to KYC 
only to escape a second and third time. Re- 
sponding to the crisis, the federal court in 
Elkins, W. Va:, charged. offenders’ with an 
additional offense)of escape and tacked.on 
sentences of one to three years. Transfer 
to other federal institutions, .where harsher 
treatment could be expected, automatically 
followed. 

Infractions such as fighting and illicit 
sexual activity, which is rampant in many 
penal institutions, pose only moderate prob- 
lems at KYC. Serious misconduct, refusal to 
cooperate or destructive behavior, is pun- 
ished by detention in the security unit. In 
appearance much like the other cottages, 
the unit is always locked. Decorative ma- 
sonry grillwork over the windows takes the 
place of bars. A student may be released for 
school, returning to the unit after classes. 
Detention generally is for short periods, a 
day or less in almost half the cases. The 
most drastic punishment is disciplinary 
transfer to another institution. 

After last year’s rash of escapes, KYC offi- 
cers formed a student advisory committee 
which meets weekly with a staff group to 
air problems and desired changes, A student 
assembly also meets monthly with director 
Roy Gerard and his staff to discuss other 
compelling questions and, more important, 
keep communication lines open. 

Many hard-nosed critics see all this as 
coddling. Does the humane treatment prac- 
ticed at the Kennedy Center actually pay 
off? It is too early to tell conclusively, but 
it seems that it does. A study of a limited 
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sample of 101 releases shows that 80 per cent 
had kept away from serious trouble. Some 
had been free over a year. The short follow- 
up period, however, an average of 11 months, 
makes risky all but tentative conclusions. 

“TIl lay odds there were as many or more 
obstacles in the community that failed the 
20 per cent who didn’t make it,” speculated 
Mr. Gerard, who has spent 15 of his 42 years 
with the Bureau of Prisons. Playing a part 
from the first in the center’s planning, he 
leaves next month to take a post in the 
bureau’s central office in Washington. “There 
are certain problems of environment that 
you can’t resolve in an institutional setting,” 
he adds. “There's need to go beyond the sup- 
portive work of the center.” 

Mr. Gerard takes pride that some “gradu- 
ates” return to visit the center after they 
have made it on the outside, often bringing 
along their wives. For many young offenders 
the Kennedy Youth Center has become a 
kind of alma mater. How many reform 
schools can claim as much? 


BUM RAP FOR THE FBI 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr, Speaker, the New 
York Times on May 18, 1971, published 
an article entitled “FBI Said To Encour- 
age. Use of Scouts as Informers,” which 
implied a most sinister affiliation existed 
between the FBI and the Boy Scouts of 
America. This same theme has been 
picked up by other news media including 
at least one syndicated columnist. 

The implication could not have been 
further from the truth. 

In the first place, the program calling 
on assistance from the Boy Scouts was 
not an FBI program—it was a program 
of the Rochester, N.Y., Police Depart- 
ment and it was in no way sinister. 

Basically, the program served two very 
worthwhile. purposes. First, it taught 
members of the Boy Scouts of America 
good citizenship. 

Second, it provided additional assist- 
ance to the police through advice on un- 
usual or suspicious activities of persons 
in residential áreas and around schools. 
They also supplied information about po- 
tentially dangerous situations such as 
faulty traffic signals, broken powerlines, 
and potential fire hazards. 

Mr. Speaker, the Buffalo, N.Y., Eve- 
ning News in an editorial cn May 20, 
1971, referred to this situation as a “Bum 
Rap for the FBI.” 

I certainly agree and I would like to 
include this editorial as well as one from 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
of May 19, 1971, entitled “Not ‘Spies,’ 
but’ Good Citizens.” 

I think it is essential that the Members 
be aware of the actual facts concerning 
this program so that they will not be 
misled by the distorted reports which 
have been publicized. 

[From the Buffalo (N-Y.) Evening News, 

May 20, 1971] 
Bum Rap For THE FBI 


The FBI has run into a lot of criticism 
recently, but the facts haye apparently re- 
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duced to absurdity the latest charge that 
a Rochester program, which the bureau has 
hailed, recruits Boy Scouts as sinister little 
junior informers. What the Rochester pro- 
gram did encourage were reports by Scouts 
to any of several appropriate public agencies 
of fires, faulty traffic lights, loiterers and 
around schools or a neighbor's house, blown- 
down trees, burglaries, broken windows, 
flooded viaducts and the like. 

That kind of program strikes us as a 
promising way to teach youngsters good 
citizenship and inculcate a sense of commit- 
ment to one’s neighborhod and community, 
to prepare them for dealing with emergencies 
and for bringing the pertinent local services 
to bear on specific problems. The Boy Scouts 
and Rochester authorities deserve commen- 
dation not condemnation for the idea, and 
anyone who would fault the FBI for merely 
applauding it must be suffering from a touch 
of anti-FBI paranoia. 


[From the Rochester (N.Y.) -Democrat and 
Chronicle, May 19, 1971] 
Nor “Spres”, But Goon CITIZENS 


How silly can you get? That's our frank 
reaction to a story that appeared in The New 
York Times yesterday headlined, "F.B.I. 
Said to Encourage Use of Scouts as In- 
formers.” 

The story, out of Philadelphia, said that 
documents reported to be among those stolen 
from the F.B.I. indicate that the agency en- 
courages local police departments to recruit 
Boy Scouts as informers. Six documents 
bearing on the issue were made available 
in Philadélphia by National Action-Research 
on the Military-Industrial Complex (NAR- 
MIC), a program of the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

One of those documents, according to The 
New York Times story, discusses “Opera- 
tion SAFE.” an acronym for Scout Aware- 
ness for Emergency, in Rochester, N.Y. Said 
the story: “Scouts are given identification 
cards with police, F.B.I. and other emer- 
gency numbers on the reverse side -and are 
asked to watch for and report on unusual 
activity or lack of activity in neighbors’ 
homes, plus numerous other things, includ- 
ing criminal acts and ‘suspicious’ acts—per- 
sons loitering around schools, neighborhoods 
and parks. . .” 

In that context, it- may- sound a bit damn- 
ing. In: fact. the program, to which the 
document refers, far from. being the kind of 
invasion of individual liberty that it’s repre- 
sented to be, was a model of citizen involve- 
ment. Those emergency numbers included 
not only the F.B.I. and thepolice; but fire, 
Coast Guard, Poison Control, RG&E and so 
on; 

That “informing” of suspicious acts” cov- 
ered such items as these: 

“Around home and neighborhood. Assaults, 
robberies, shoplifting, breaking and entering, 
broken windows, faulty traffic signs and 
signals, broken or blown street lights. 

“Fires: Buildings, vehicles, brush, young- 
sters playing with matches, dangerous fire 
conditions. 

“Suspicious acts: Strangers carrying 
merchandise from neighborhood, persons 
loitering in secluded places, strange cars or 
men loitering around schools, neighborhoods 
or parks. 

“Unusual occurrences: Faulty traffic lights, 
flooded viaducts, power lines down . . 

Spies and informers for the F.B.I.? Non- 
sense. All that the Scouts were asked to do 
was to act like good citizens concerned for 
the safety and the well-being of the com- 
munity. 

We don't know whose tempest this was. 
But we can recognize a tea-cup when we 
see it, If these are “spies” and “informers,” 
then all we can say is that the nation could 
use a lot more of them, 
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AMERICA’S RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVES 


HON. JOHN DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. Speaker, it is 
easy to forget America’s rural areas when 
faced with daily reports of urban prob- 
lems and international crises. Yet vast 
numbers of Americans still live in our 
country’s rural areas, and face the daily 
challenges and rewards of country living. 
To these people, the future of America’s 
rural electric cooperatives is a question 
of vital importance. 

I do not need to emphasize what elec- 
trification has meant to our rural areas. 
Before 1935 when REA was created, 
rates of 5 to 10 cents per kilowatt-hour 
were common in those rural areas where 
electric lines could be found at all. In 
some instances, farmers and other rural 
consumers paid as high as 25 cents and 
even more. By 1958, the average price 
of retail electricity to all types of con- 
sumers served by the rural electrics was 
down to 2.43 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Ten years later, in 1968, the average had 
been lowered to 1.88 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. With these lower rates have come 
a new and better style of living for rural 
consumers. 

My own district is fortunate to have 
five excellent rural electric coopera- 
tives. They include Rlachly-Lane County 
Co-op Electric Association serving Lane 
County; the Consumers Power, Inc., also 
serving Lane County; Douglas Electric 
Co-op serving Coos, Douglas, and Lane 
Counties; Lane County Electric Co-op 
also serving Lane County; and Coos- 
Curry Electric Cooperative serving Coos 
and Curry Counties. 

Yet, all is not well with the rural coop- 
eratives. For the first time since the 
start of the rural electrification program 
the cooperatives had to raise their rates 
last year. For the first time REA mem- 
bers reported more rate increases than 
decreases. This departure from a steady 
downward trend will have a profound 
effect on all rural users of electric power. 

In addition, for several years, the REA 
loan program has remained at a level of 
about $345 million annually. Yet while 
the rural electric systems have continued 
to repay their loans with interest, their 
need for new capital has increased. There 
is need for more equipment to service 
new consumers in the cooperative’s area. 
Consumers are using more power than 
ever before, doubling their average con- 
sumption every 7 to 10 years, so it follows 
that heavier transformers and other 
equipment must replace what was orig- 
inally installed. 

REA has on hand applications for 
loans to power-type borrowers totaling 
$191 million. This is more dollars than 
the lending agency has available for 
power-type loans and distribution loans 
together. It is expected that by the end 
of fiscal 1971-72 REA will have over $800 
million in loan requests waiting for fund- 
ing. So the crunch in the shortage of 
REA funds affects all parts of the rural 
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electric program very critically. And this 
comes at a time when the Nation as a 
whole is short of power. According to the 
Federal Power Commission estimates, re- 
serve generating capacity is too low in 
most parts of the country. 

Compounding this problem is plan- 
ning construction of new facilities in 
time to meet the anticipated increased 
demand. Simply having a project plan- 
ned does little to meet the immediate 
need for additional power. 

At the same time, our increased con- 
cern for ecology reminds us that any 
construction undertaken must be mind- 
ful of our need to protect the environ- 
ment. 

It is my firm belief that Congress and 
our Nation can find solutions to these 
problems, I am pleased that Congress is 
focusing its attention on the funding 
problems of the rural electric coopera- 
tives, and I pledge my support in any 
effort to work out practical solutions. 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN 
BRADEMAS, COMMENCEMENT EX- 
ERCISES HELLENIC COLLEGE, 
BROOKLINE, MASS., JUNE 5, 1971 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, on June 5, 
1971, our distinguished colleague, Con- 
gressman JOHN BRADEMAS of Indiana, de- 
livered the principal address at the 30th 
commencement exercises of the Hellenic 
College in Brookline, Mass. I am very 
pleased, at this time, to call his fine re- 
marks to the attention of the Members 
of this body. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, JOHN 
BRADEMAS was the first native American 
of Greek origin to be elected to the Con- 
gress, in 1958. Certainly his exemplary 
performance in the House of Repre- 
sentatives since that time has proved 
him a great credit to his heritage. 

In his address at Hellenic College last 
week, Congressman BRADEMAS discussed 
some of the major contributions which 
have been made by the Greek Orthodox 
religious tradition to other Christian 
traditions. In might observe here that 
Congressman BrRADEMAS, a Member of the 
United Methodist Church, is also a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. 

Others participating in the commence- 
ment ceremonies at Hellenic College 
were His Eminence, Archbishop Iakovos, 
Primate of the Greek Orthodox Church 
of North and South America, and the 
Reverend Dr. Leonidas C. Contos, presi- 
dent of the college. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Congressman 
Brapemas’ remarks to the attention and 
consideration of my colleagues: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS 
(D-IND), COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, HEL- 
LENIC COLLEGE, BROOKLINE, MAss., JUNE 5, 
1971 
Your Eminence, Archbishop Iakoyos, Your 

Graces, President Contos, Reverend Fathers, 
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members of the faculty, members of the 
graduating class, your families and friends, 
please allow me to say what a great honor 
I count it to have been invited to be with 
you today on the occasion of the 30th com- 
mencement exercises at Hellenic College. 

It is for several reasons that I regard your 
invitation as a rare privilege. 

In the first place, it affords me an oppor- 
tunity again to visit Hellenic College, which 
from its origin as the Greek Orthodox Theo- 
logical School & generation ago, has come 
to play so significant a role in the life of Or- 
thodoxy in the United States. Hellenic Col- 
lege will, I am confident, under the outstand- 
ing leadership of your distinguished Pres- 
ident, the Reverend Dr. Leonidas O. Contos, 
be a still more vital institution in the years 
ahead. 

Second, I am honored to be here with my 
friend, and the beloved primate of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in North and South 
America, His Eminence, Archbishop Iakovos. 

As a member of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches and in many 
other areas of common activity, I have been 
able to observe at firsthand the great affec- 
tion and admiration which his Eminence has 
won not only from Orthodox believers, but 
from those of nearly every other religious 
tradition. 

Third, Iam glad to be here because I share 
with you a deep pride in the heritage which 
is ours—the heritage of Greece. 

That I am the first American of Greek 
origin to serve in Congress and, given the 
presence now in the United States House of 
Representatives of four other Greek-Amer- 
icans, that I am Dean of the Greek bloc in 
the House, fills me, you will all appreciate, 
with a special sense of responsibility. 

But there is another reason—even beyond 
these—that I must cite by way of expressing 
my joy at being with you here today in 
Brookline—another link that binds us to- 
gether—and that is that we are brother 
Christians. 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF ORTHODOXY 


And although I was not directly nurtured 
in the Greek Orthodox faith, I shall take the 
liberty, as one whose father was, and at a 
time when, under the gifted leadership of 
men like His Eminence, Archbishop Iakovos, 
the ecumenical spirit is moving on the face 
of the waters of Christiandom—I shall, to 
repeat, take the liberty of speaking to you 
today about the Orthodox Church and what, 
it seems to me, Orthodox Christianity can 
offer in the 20th century to all those who call 
themselves Christians. 

Let me then make bold to tell you some 
of the emphases of the Greek Orthodox tra- 
dition from which, I believe, the rest of us 
have much to learn. 

I shall dwell on only three major themes 
that seem to me to represent essentials of 
Orthodoxy. 

One is the central role of the sacramental 
in the life of the church. 

Another is the primacy of the people and 
of their tradition as a worshipping commu- 
nity. 

And a third is the deep sense of historical 
continuity which characterizes Orthodoxy. 

THE SACRAMENTAL 


I speak first of the sacramental. 

Listen to these lovely lines by one of the 
great poets of the 20th century, the Greek, 
C.P. Cavafy: 

“T love the church—its hexapteriga, 

the silver of its sacred vessels, its candle- 
sticks, 

the lights, its icons, its pulpit. 

When I enter a church of the Greeks, 

with its fragrances of incense, 

with its voices and liturgical choirs, 

the stately presence of the priests 

and the solemn rhythm of each of their 
movements— 
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most resplendent in the adornment of their 
investments 

my mind goes to the high honors of our 
race, 

to the glory of our Byzantine tradition.” 

In an essay on the strength of Orthodoxy, 
Ernest Benz writes, that “Within contem- 
porary Christendom, Orthodoxy shines with 
alight allitsown... 

“Its liturgy (says Benz) is a wonderful 
repository of ail the early Church’s inter- 
pretations and practices of worship. What- 
ever the early Church and the Byzantine 
Church created in the way of liturgical 
drama, meditation and contemplation, in 
beauty of prayers and hymns, has been in- 
tegrated and retained in the Orthodox litur- 


Benz goes on to note that “Verbal service 
and sacramental service are meaningfully 
interlocked so that total separation of them, 
such as has occurred in Western Reformed 
churches, can never occur. .. . 

“The full doctrine of the early Church ... 
is immediate and vital in the liturgy and... 
in the hymn of worship. ... Here there is no 
divorce between liturgy and theology, wor- 
ship and dogma.” 

What Benz is saying stems, I believe, from 
something crucial in the development of 
Orthodoxy, the Greek patristic tradition. 

For the Greek patristic writers—the 
church fathers who preceded the Latin fa- 
thers by at least a century and whose litera- 
ture represents what has been called “the 
oldest universal language of the Christian 
Church,” were not content with theologizing 
in the speculative, rationalizing spirit of 
Aristotle, 

Rather, as Carnegie Samuel Calian has 
written in his book, Icon and Pulpit, “‘Patris- 
tic theology can be only ‘preached’ or ‘pro- 
claimed,’ preached from the pulpit, pro- 
claimed also in the words of prayer and in 
the sacred rites, and indeed manifested in 
the total structure of Christian life. ... 

. . » “Theology seen in this light writes 
[Calian]-is but a means to acknowledge the 
mystery of the living God; it is not a theology 
of rules, regulations and dogmas per se . .”. 
in this sense, theology is never self-explana- 
tory discipline. It is constantly appealing to 
the vision of faith ...” 

Again to quote Calian’s explanation of the 
diversity of theological method: “The West 
places confidence upon human reason to 
translate the meaning of the revelation, 
whereas the East rejects human reason as a 
limited vehicle and views the revelation data 
simply as a porthole through which we sense 
the mystery and wonder of what is beyond 
the horizon.” 

Now I suggest to you that this awareness 
of the limitations of human reason, this in- 
sistence on the mystery of what we cannot 
know, this refusal to divorce liturgy from 
theology, or to separate worship from dog- 
ma—that in all these ways, the Orthodox 
tradition is speaking to the needs of men 
even today. 

Some of you may be familiar with the book 
by Theodore Roszak, The Making of a Coun- 
ter Culture, in which he warns of the dehu- 

effect of a technocratic society, of 
a society which dispenses with mystery and 
magical experience. 

“A culture that subordinates or degrades 
visionary experience commits the sin of di- 
minishing our existence,” Roszak says. 

One need not look far, I suggest, to see how 
more and more young people, some in ways 
constructive, others in destructive fashion, 
are searching for meaning for their lives, for 
meaning that goes beyond the principle of 
scientific rationality. 

The Orthodox tradition, I suggest, con- 
tains, in the richest way, just. that blend 
of the reality of human existence with its 
mystery, Just that sense of the sacramental 
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the lack of which so impoverishes the ex- 
perience of so many in our age. 

And so even as I began with one poet’s 
lines, I here close this part of my discussion 
with some lines from another—William 
Blake: 

“What,” it will be Question’d, “When the 
Sun rises, do you not seé a round disk of 
fire somewhat like a Guinea?” O no, no, I 
see an Innumerable company of the Heay- 
enly host crying, “Holy, Holy is the Lord 
God Almighty.” 

Would it not be fair to say that it would 
be in the tradition of Orthodoxy, to see, 
to paraphrase Roszak, not the sun but “in- 
stead a chorus of flaming seraphim announc- 
ing the glory of God?” 

THE WORSHIPPING COMMUNITY 


Let me now touch on a second charac- 
teristic of Orthodoxy from which I believe 
all other Christians have much to learn. 

I refer here to what my old university 
classmate, now a distinguished Protestant 
theologian. Lewis S. Mudge, describes as 
“the Orthodox emphasis on the wholeness 
of the life of a universal worshipping com- 
munity”. 

“The Orthodox churches are what they 
are”, says Dr. Mudge, “by tradition,” by 
actual life, and not by application of verb- 
alized theological principles.” 

And Dr. Mudge speaks of a kind of “family 
tradition” as characterizing Orthodoxy, a 
sort of Eastern populism in which the people 
are primary—where “it is their tradition that 
counts, not the detached views of a priestly 
caste.” 

The distinguished Orthodox theologian, 
Nikos A. Nissiotis, makes much the same 
point in different words when he notes that 
in the Orthodox Church, “which is rightly 
named the worshipping Church, theology is 
the echo, the reflection, the voice of the pray- 
ing and worshipping community.” 

“. .. the Ecclesia exists, recreates itself 
and lives primarily out of, in and for the 
communal worship.” 

Without any question, the close link be- 
tween Orthodox churches and various na- 
tionalities—Greek, Russian, American, 
others—has contributed importantly to this 
sense of the church as community of which 
Ihave been speaking. 

And without question, too, the mainte- 
mance of so close a- bond between church 
and definable ethnic group—in our case, the 
Greek—will encounter difficulties in a plu- 
ralistic society lke the United States—and 
His Eminence, Archbishop Iakovos, has been 
most perceptive in his appreciation of this 
development and, if I read him aright, in 
his awareness that the Orthodox Church 
in America is becoming an indigenous and 
autonomous church, with all the problems— 
and all the opportunities—to which these 
new conditions give rise. 

Nevertheless, the tradition of popular 
primacy which has historically distinguished 
the Orthodox Church can, I believe, offer to 
non-Orthodox Christians new visions of what 
a Christian community can be, especially 
at a time when many Christians are experi- 
menting with new, sometimes radical forms 
of Christian community life. 

The Orthodox heritage, which allows local 
options, believes in unity in diversity, re- 
sponds to the differing needs of differing peo- 
ples, and gives the laity an important role in 
governing the church, offers a method of op- 
erating that some may more easily recognize 
and adapt from Orthodoxy than they can find 
within their own church surroundings. 

This approach to Christian peoplehood was 
described by the 12th century theologian, 
Euthenious Zigabinos, in a rich and revealing 
phrase, “torn-in-two harmony and a’ prac- 
ticably working economy”. 
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THE RICHNESS OF HISTORY 


There is a third characteristic of Orthodoxy 
about which I should also like to say just 
a few words. 

The Orthodox Church is a church rich in 
history 

Only to say Byzantium is to conjure up an 
immense range of memories. 

Indeed, my own mind and imagination and 
heart were flooded with my earlier studies of 
history when twenty years ago, I stood in 
my father's church of St. Nicholas in Kala- 
mata and realized he had worshipped there, 
and of course again when, nearly a decade 
ago, I had the privilege of visiting Phanar and 
meeting in that ancient city, the extraor- 
dinary man who is the Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, His Holiness, 
Athenagoras I. 

At a time when many have no sense of 
identity, in part because they haye no sense 
of history, the durability of the Orthodox 
Church reminds us of the richness of the 
Orthodox past and of all the cultural, so- 
cial, and political developments that go 
with it. 

In this connection, I remind you of the 
words of your new neighbor, Dr. John Silber, 
in his inaugural address last month as Pres- 
ident of Boston University. Dr. Silber ob- 
served how in America we have developed 
“an instant culture” and have thereby de- 
stroyed the structure of time. 

But with “the pollution of time,” he 
warns, "the basis for significance in our own 
lives is likewise destroyed. All meaning is 
lost in the instantaneous.” 

And, President Silber goes on to say, “The 
pollution of time is most obvious in our loss 
of a sense of history, in a loss of the recogni- 
tion of the past as our own, in the loss of 
the awareness of any past, in the loss of the 
past in general”. 

It is, I suggest, one of the great strengths 
of Orthodoxy that it is an historical church, 
with a profound appreciation of the signifi- 
cance for human existence of a sense of his- 
tory and of time. 

Yet, if anything I have said today is true, 
the Orthodox heritage is not to be regarded 
as a musty relic in a museum. 

For the life of Orthodoxy is a continuing, 
breathing force with much to offer not only 
to its own adherents but to others as well. 

A SUMMARY 

Let me summarize. 

I have chosen today not to dwell on the 
bond of our common Greekness, although I 
take pride in that heritage, as do most of 
you, 

Rather I have tried to talk with you about 
the great richness of the Orthodox Church— 
and to suggest only a few—not all—of the 
treasures of Orthodoxy from which others in 
the Christian tradition might learn. 

I have spoken of the deep sense of the 
sacramental which runs through Orthodoxy, 
marrying liturgy to life, theology to worship, 
mind to mystery. 

I have talked of the Orthodox insistence 
on the primacy of the people and the whole- 
ness of life of a universal worshipping com- 
munity. 

And I have recalled as well the long tapes- 
try of Orthodox.history and have suggested 
that the traditions of the early church live 
still today, illuminating our experience 
and our understanding of the Christian life. 

That there are weaknesses in Orthodoxy, I 
would certainly not deny. 

But it is to the strength of Byzantium for 
today’s world that I feel you—and I—must, 
in today’s world, direct our thoughts and 
hopes and prayers. 

To those-of you then who will be priests 
of the Orthodox Church, but, nay, to all, 
whether Orthodox priest or Orthodox layman, 
I say ... you and your church have much 
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to give and not to your brother Orthodox 
only, but to all men everywhere who hold 
Christ as Redeemer and in Him see the Rev- 
elation of God. 


DAVID K. E. BRUCE AWARDED WIL- 
LIAM J. DONOVAN MEDAL 


HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on the occasion of the twenty- 
seventh anniversary of the D-day inva- 
sion and the most recent annual meeting 
of the veterans of the Office of Strategic 
Services, I am reminded once again of the 
role that organized intelligence has 
played in the conduct of war and the 
promotion of peace. Today, when the pri- 
vacy that democracy guarantees to its 
citizens is being called into question by 
the increased technological sophistica- 
tion available to Government intelligence 
and when we have come also to question 
the sagacity of a foreign policy which has 
allowed for our untimely intervention in 
the affairs of other nations, it is also well 
to remember that our Nation can neither 
remain strong nor guarantee for our citi- 
zens the peace we all seek without a well- 
developed and accurate intelligence sys- 
tem. 

Spying is an ugly word, and the act it- 
self, when perpetuated upon our Govern- 
ment, is treasonable and punishable by 
death. Yet, where would our Nation be 
today had General Washington not es- 
tablished an intelligence network in order 
to obtain from behind British lines infor- 
mation necessary to the effective deploy- 
ment of American troops. Those who took 
part in that valiant effort, including 
Nathan Hale; felt that while their assign- 
ment was essential, it was ungentlemanly, 
and, as their biographers. noted, many 
wrestled with their consciences and took 
their undue sense of shame to their 
graves. But, without their efforts, or the 
work of the men and women who followed 
in their footsteps, America would not to- 
day be in a position to maintain peace in 
the world. 

Our Nation's leaders have long recog- 
nized that vigilance is a necessary com- 
ponent of national security. And cer- 
tainly one of the finest examples of a 
modern American patriot is Gen. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, It was Donovan who 
succeeded, with the help of the highly 
trained, ethnically diverse, and dedicated 
cadre of the Office of Strategic Services, 
in mounting an intelligence effort ‘during 
World War II to which much credit can 
go for our success in resisting Hitler’s 
advance. Certainly, the D-day offensive 
would not have been successful without 
the efforts of the Office of Strategic 
Services, nor would millions of Jews be 
alive today were it not for the countless 
acts of heroism by OSS agents that 
will doubtless go untold. It was the need 
for continuing our vigilance that led to 
the establishment of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency after the OSS had been 
disbanded. 
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To the vision and restraint of Bill 
Donovan we owe the model of a wartime 
intelligence agency which managed to 
pursue its goals of informing our mili- 
tary strategy without provoking those 
American foreign policy decisions which 
are historically and correctly reserved 
to Congress, a vision which we hope 
guides the historical successor to the 
OSS. 

As General Donovan’s executive assist- 
ant and former president of the OSS, 
Edwin J. Putzell, Jr. has pointed out. 

Much of the future safety and progress in 
peacekeeping for the 1970's will depend on 
the high calibre of young men and women 
who in the years to come will serve in the 
American intelligence service. These future 
O.S.S. leaders can help keep our country at 
peace and expand the knowledge gathered 
by ‘the present officers and members of 
OSS. 


On this occasion, then, it is fitting that 
the Congress take note of the honor re- 
cently bestowed upon one of the alumni 
of the OSS, Ambassador David K. E. 
Bruce. At the annual dinner of the OSS, 
Ambassador Bruce was awarded the Wil- 
liam J. Donovan Medal, awarded an- 
nually since 1962 to “an individual who 
has rendered distinguished service in the 
interests of the United States and the 
cause of freedom abroad.” 

Adding my own sincere vote of thanks 
to those who have paid tribute to Am- 
bassador Bruce, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp the list of those distinguished 
Americans who have received the Dono- 
van Medal along with a brief history of 
the Medal and the citation upon its 
award to Ambassador Bruce: 

THe Donovan MEDAL 

1962—-The Honorable Allen W. Dulles. 

1963—-The Honorable John J. McCloy. 

1964—Lieutenant General Wiliam W. 
Quinn. 

1965—-General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

1966—The Earl Mountbatten of Burma. 

1967—The Honorable Everett McKinley 
Dirksen. 

1969—J. Russell Forgan. 

1970—The Astronauts of Apollo 11. 

The Veterans of the Office of Strategic 
Services will award the William J. Donovan 
medal annually to an individual who has 
rendered distinguished service in the inter- 
ests of the United States and the cause of 
freedom abroad. Any ctiizen of the Pree 
World will be eligible. 

The purpose of this award is to foster a 
tradition and spirit of the kind of service to 
his country and the cause of freedom which 
William J. Donovan rendered in both his 
private and public capacities, He was the 
exemplar of the citizen—soidier—diplomat 
who valiantly served his country and the 
cause of freedom throughout the world. This 
award, as a perpetual paratlel, will be made 
to an individual who, in his activities, ex- 
emplifies the spirit, the tradition and the 
distinguishing features which characterize 
General Donovan's career. These include a 
continuing concern for the world’s security 
and safety, for the role which the United 
States must play in the world, and for the 
rights, freedoms and welfare of individuals 
in our society. Perhaps the mest unique 
feature of General Donovan's life was the 
continuing expression of these concerns in 
his private life and activities as well as in 
public service. 

Specifically, in General Donovan's career 
these features were expressed, as one of 
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America’s leading citizen-soldiers, as ambas- 
sador, as intelligence chief, as assistant At- 
torney General, as lawyer in the courtroom 
and in the office, as private traveler seeing 
what he could learn for the benefit of his 
country. 

The recipient of the Donovan medal will 
be an individual who has, in his own career, 
outstandingly exemplified these features of 
Donovan's career. He will be selected by a 
committee appointed by the President of 
the Veterans of the O.S.S. 

The award will take the form of a medal, 
carrying a likeness of General Donovan. 


DAVID K, E. BRUCE 


David Bruce is the most versatile of men, 
Everything he does is done with distinction. 
It seems easier to list what he has not done 
than to recite what he has done. We know 
him as author, soldier, diplomat, lawyer, stu- 
dent and patron of the arts. In an earlier in- 
carnation he was legislator, newspaper pub- 
lisher and farmer. 

His is one of the most distinguished, varied 
and important diplomatic careers in the his- 
tory of the Republic. Presently, he is the 
President's Ambassador in charge of peace 
negotiations with North Vietnam in Paris. 
He has seryed eight years as the American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James. Prior 
to that he served as Ambassador to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and Ambassador 
to France. Officially or unofficially, he has 
been representative or adviser to the insti- 
tutions leading to an integrated European 
economic, military and political community 
and history will record him as one of the 
architects of a United Europe. He has served 
as Under Secretary of State, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce and as Chief of the 
Marshall Plan Mission in France. 

We of the O.S.S. know him as one of Gen- 
eral William J. Donovan's closest associates 
in founding and organizing the Office of 
Strategic Services. As Chief of the S. I. 
Branch in Washington, he laid the basis for 
America’s first worldwide intelligence serv- 
ice. Later he took command of all O.S.S. op- 
erations in the European Theatre of War, 
serving under General Eisenhower's com- 
mand, In that capacity he developed the 
American relationships with the British or- 
ganizations engaged in psychological warfare, 
intelligence and special operations. He repre- 
sented the United States in dealing on these 
matters with all of the European govern- 
ments in exile. He was responsible to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower for utilizing the intelligence 
activities of these governments and the Re- 
sistance movements in their countries to 
support the Allied invasion of Normandy and 
the liberation of France. He directed these 
far-flung activities with enormous distinc- 
tion, while leaving an indelible impression as 
friend and counselor, as well as imperturba- 
ble and decisive leader, with all those who 
served under his command. 


BIG BUS BILL 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, an 
important consideration relative to the 
proposal to widen buses is that of pos- 
sibly aggravating an existing problem 
which results from mixing large and 
small vehicles in the same traffic stream. 
The extent of the problem is noted in 
the fourth annual report of the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board. The 
report states: 
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Sixty times as many fatalities occur in 
passenger cars as in large interstate trucks 
when these vehicies collide, based on 1968 
interstate vehicle accidents. The fatality toll 
involved is more than 1,000 lives. 

Differences in vehicle size and weight obvi- 
ously are factors in this situation, but this 
is, at best, a loose determination of cause. 
Detailed causes have yet to be identified, and 
only a few experimental efforts have been 
made to cops with the problem. Broad fac- 
tors involved, however, include trucks over- 
riding cars and cars underriding trucks, the 
slower stopping capability of the heaviest 
trucks, and trucks sometimes crushing pas- 
senger cars in overturn accidents. 


The Board had earlier taken note of 
this problem in its report on the tragic 
accident which occurred on the New Jer- 
sey Turnpike in November of 1969: 
HIGHWAY ACCIDENT Report: MULTIPLE-VEHI- 

CLE COLLISIONS UNDER FoG CONDITIONS, 

FOLLOWED BY FRES, NEw JERSEY TURNPIKE, 

NORTH or GATE 2, NOVEMBER 29, 1969 

FACTORS RELATED TO VEHICLES 
Incompatibility of vehicles 

There were 21 passenger cars and six trac- 
tor-semitrailer combinations known to be in- 
volved in impacts. Of the passenger cars 
which struck other vehicles, three are be- 
lieved to have struck the overturned propane 
semitrailer, and some five others are believed 
to have struck other passenger cars in initial 
impacts. No deaths are believed to have oc- 
curred directly as the result of the impacts 
by passenger cars. 

Of the six tractor-semitrailers involved in 
impacts, five are known to have struck some 
eight passenger cars directly, plus at least 
five others in secondary impacts. One semi- 
trailer was struck by a passenger car shoved 
into it by a tractor-semitrailer. While no 
deaths can be proven to have occurred di- 
rectly in the impacts by tractor-semitratler 
combinations, five of the six deaths occurred 
in vehicles struck or overrun by tractors. 
These vehicles were subsequently consumed 
by fire. 

(a) Difference in Vehicle Weight: Passen- 
ger cars involved in this accident ranged in 
weight from about 3,000 to about 5,000 
pounds. Tractor-semitrailer combinations 
ranged froth 25,000 to 76,340 pounds. This 
would represent a potential range in weight 
differential from about 5 to 1 as a minimum, 
to about 25 to 1 as a maximum. Specific ex- 
amples would be Vehicle 1 impact of Vehicle 
17, approximately 19-to-1 ratio; Vehicle 2 
overrun by Vehicle 3, about 19-to-1 ratio; 
and Vehicle 13 impact with Vehicle 9, about 
6-to-1 ratio. Weight (or mass) alone does 
not tell the whole story of impact damage. 
In this accident, vehicle speeds at impact are 
indeterminate for the most part, so that im- 
pact accelerations or energies cannot be cal- 
culated. However, weight differences do paral- 
lel the amount of damage suffered by the 
various vehicles and was a contributing fac- 
tor to fatalities. 

(b) Differences in Stopping Capabilities: 
Specific stopping distances or braking effi- 
ciencies were not determined in this acci- 
dent, so that it is impossible to relate in- 
dividual crashes to individual stopping capa- 
bilities. In addition, each crash situation was 
unique in terms of its specifics as to (1) 
what each driver saw; (2) the speed of each 
vehicle; (3) each driver’s evaluation of the 
situation and stopping reaction; and (4) the 
stopping capability of each vehicle as it was 
joaded. 


However, a recapitulation of overall events 
shows that of the 21 passenger cars involved, 
11 made initially safe stops and three had 
very light impacts with cars ahead. Another 
was struck from behind while slowing. Thus, 
only six of the 21 (28 percent) did not stop 
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in time to avoid a major crash—for whatever 
reason. 

Of the eight tractor-semitrailer combina- 
tions involved, three made initially safe 
stops, One was traveling at a reduced speed 
but collided with two separate vehicles 
ahead because it could not stop in time, 
and four made heavy impacts into vehicles 
ahead. Thus, five of the eight (63 percent) 
did not stop in time to avoid a crash. 

These differences may reflect the lower 
stopping capabilities of trucks as compared 
to passenger cars at given speeds. The Board 
has attempted to compare passenger-car 
stopping capabilities with those of trucks 
and tractor trailer combinations, but can 
find no results of tests made by a single 
agency under comparable conditions. Never- 
theless, data which has been found shows 
substantial stopping differences, indicating 
much longer stopping distances for truck- 
semitrailer combinations as a class, than for 
automobiles as a class. 

(c) Differences in Vehicle Dimensions: Ve- 
hicle dimensional! differences as examples of 
override and underride, are described and 
illustrated in Appendices D and E. The fol- 
lowing specific analyses relate to these di- 
mensional differences; 

(1) Vehicle 3 override of Vehicle 2: The 
bottom of Vehicle 3’s tractor bumper would 
have struck some portion of Vehicle 2 above 
its bumper, but lower than the tep of its 
trunk lid. The deformation of Vehicle 2 sheet 
metal during the initial contact could have 
created a ramp effect, permitting the front 
wheel(s) of Tractor 3 to ride up onto Ve- 
hicle 2. 

(2) Vehicle 3 override of Vehicle 6: Vehicle 
6 was “bull-dozed” towards the left and ro- 
tated counterclockwise as Vehicle 3 moved 
towards its left following initial contact 
with Vehicles 6 and 4 and Semitrailer 1. 
During this action, the side of Semitrailer 
3 overran Vehicle 6,-as indicated by photo- 
graphic exhibits showing the damage to Ve- 
hicle 6. The height of Semitrailer 3’s lower 
side sill was 45 inches, compared with Ve- 
hicle 6’s hood height of 36 inches and roof 
height of 55 inches. Extensive damage to 
the trunk of Vehicle 6 could have resulted 
from contact with the left rear drive tire or 
left side trailer support of Vehicle 3. 

(8) Vehicle 20 underride of Vehicle 19: 
When Vehicle 20 with its van-type trailer 
in tow was struck in the rear by Vehicle 18, 
it was forced under Semitrailer 19. Photo- 
graphs and direct examination showed that 
Vehicle 20 was rotated counterclockwise 
about 15°. Exhibit D shows that the under- 
ride guard of Semitrailer 19 was 7 to 9 inches 
higher than Vehicle 20’s front bumper. The 
top of Vehicle 20’s hood was 2 to 5 inches 
higher than the rear crossmember of Semi- 
trailer 19. The damage to Vehicle 20 indicates 
that it-was shoved under Semitrailer 19 up 
to the windshield, jamming both doors. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration set a high priority on establish- 
ing performance requirements for new buses, 
trucks, trailers, and combinations in re- 
gard to: (1) improved. braking capabilities 
with balanced skid resistance, reduced “fade,” 
and shorter stopping with maximum load; 
(2) the use of energy-absorbing underride 
and override barriers to reduce passenger- 
car impact decelerations through controlled 
yielding; and (3) minimum limits on stabil- 
ity factors for loaded vehicles. (Stability fac- 
tor is defined as one-half the tread width 
between centers of outside tire footprints, 
divided by the height of the center of gravity 
of a loaded vehicle.) 

The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety, Federal 
Highway Administration, consider the pro- 
mulgation of regulations to require improved 
braking capabilities of regulated vehicles, and 
inclusion of a numerical statement of the sta- 
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bility factor (value) on the identification 
plate of all tank trailers which transport 
hazardous materials, in implementing Rec- 
ommendation 3, above. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Even though the fatalities could not be 
attributed exclusively to impact effects of 
the trucks on the passenger cars, the inter- 
mixing of passenger cars and trucks in the 
crash acted to invalidate occupant protec- 
tion characteristics of passenger cars. The 
trucks and passenger cars did not operate as 
a compatible system to reduce occupant 
fatalities. 

The relative proportions of heavy trucks 
and of passenger cars which could not avoid 
striking vehicles ahead suggest that the 
known varying stopping capabilities of dif- 
ferent types of vehicles intermixed had an 
effect in this accident, r 

The rear-end protection devices on Semi- 
trailer 19, which met the provisions of Title 
49, Section 393.86 (Motor Carrier Safety Reg- 
ulations), failed to prevent the underride by 
Vehicle 20, and the resultant jamming of 
the front docrs cf Vehicle 20: 

The resistance of trucks to overturn as 
influenced by center of grayity height is con- 
trollable, but is not presently controlled by 
any Federal regulation. 

Significant conflicts in the logic of op- 
eration of the highway as a managed sys- 
tem were present; namely, (1) a conflict be- 
tween the legal theory of the advisory signs 
and their apparent actual role in the se- 
quence of operations, (2) a conflict between 
the need for uniform speed of different types 
of intermixed vehicles to reduce hazardous 
interaction during smooth flow and a need 
for differing speeds of the same vehicle types 
to avoid collisions when interruptions of 
flow occurs, and (3) a crash design incom- 
patibility of the different types of inter- 
mixed vehicles which tended to invalidate 
the occupant protection characteristics of 
the passenger cars. 


DRUG ABUSE IN THE MILITARY 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been actively working to end drug abuse 
in the military and on May 10 I intro- 
duced H.R. 8216, the Armed Forces Drug 
Abuse Control Act of 1971. Under the 
terms of my bill, which now has 49 co- 
sponsors from both sides of the aisle, a 
Drug Abuse Control Corps would be es- 
tablished in each branch of the Armed 
Forces to carry out comprehensive treat- 
ment-rehabilitation programs and to cut 
off the illegal traffic in drugs; a uniform 
amnesty-treatment program would be 
established in each of the Armed Forces; 
and the key provision of the bill states 
that— 

No member of an armed force who is ad- 
judged by competent medical authority dur- 
ing his active duty to be addicted to a nar- 
cotic drug may be separated from service 
until such time as he is adjudged by com- 
petent medical authority to be free of any 
habitual dependence on narcotic drugs. 


My proposal has gained widespread 
support among my colleagues in the 
House and the news media has enthusi- 
astically endorsed my approach to the 
problem. 
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I was pleased to note that in the June 
12 issue of the New Republic, Senator 
HAROLD E. HucHEs, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Alcoholism and 
Narcotics had adopted my approach in 
toto in an article entitled, “Hard Drugs 
in the Military.” In outlining solutions 
to the drug abuse problem in the mili- 
tary, Senator HUGHES proposed— 

Universal drug treatment, rehabilitation, 
and preventive education programs through- 
out the armed services. Universal amnesty 
policies for drug addicts seeking help that 
are set forth and backed up by the highest 
leyels in the DOD. No GI with a drug prob- 
‘lem should be discharged to return to society 
until his addiction is under control. 


I welcome Senator HucHes’ support 
and I am hopeful that favorable action 
will be taken on my proposal early in 
this Congress. 

I am inserting the New Republic arti- 
cle in the Recorp at this point for the 
benefit of my colleagues. The article fol- 
lows: 

40,000 Appicrs: Harp DRUGS IN THE MILITARY 


A recent estimate from the Provost Mar- 
shal’s office in Saigon—the first official ad- 
mission on the subject with any semblance 
of realism—indicates that between 10 and 
15 percent of the American troops in Vietnam 
are on hard drugs. We are talking about 30,- 
000 to 40,000 addicts in uniform. The prevail- 
ing drug is heroin—or “skag,” as the GIs and 
users here at home call it. 

In the past year, the Senate subcommit- 
tee on alcoholism and narcotics has been in- 
vestigating the drug problem in our armed 
services as an extension of our continuing in- 
vestigation of the drug epidemic in our civil- 
ian society. This investigation was initiated 
with the consent and cooperation of Senator 
John Stennis, chairman, and Senator Mar- 
garet Chase Smith, ranking minority mem- 
ber, of the Armed Services Committee. Tho 
subcommittee staff has conducted extensive 
on-the-spot inquiries into drug use in our 
military bases In’ Vietnam, Thailand, Korea, 
Europe, and elsewhere overseas, as well as 
at our bases in this country. On the basis 
of the information we have obtained, I would 
say that the estimate of 80,000 to 40,000 ad- 
dicts is on the conservative side. 

The refiex of the armed services to the drug 
problem, for which they were totally unpre- 
pared, has been a caricature of the blind, 
moralistic reaction of our civilian society. To 
most of the military brass, drug addition is 
a crime for which the answer is strict enforce- 
ment and harsh punishment. In their view, 
addicts are a disgrace to their uniforms; the 
most prevalent solution is to drum them 
out of the armed services with ts less than 
honorable discharge. 

Obviously, this is no solution. On the con- 
trary, it fatally compounds the problem, for 
these men, trained in violence to defend their 
country, are being returned home afflicted 
with a deadly, crime-inducing disease they 
can’t control. In America, where the cost of 
illegal heroin and other narcotics is high, the 
only way that most addicts can support their 
habit is by crime. In other words, as we re- 
lease increasing thousands of addicted serv- 
icemen back into our society, we are invit- 
ing a horrifying addition to what is already 
the major source of crime in our cities, 

Our staff investigators in Southeast Asia 
found that narcotics are as readily available 
as chewing gum and cigarettes in this coun- 
try—and cheap. Heroin is strong—97 percent 
pure, as compared to around five percent in 
most of the illegal, domestic US heroin. 

Fewer than a fourth of the 260,000 troops 
we have in Vietnam are In combat units. 
For the remaining 200,000, time is heavy on 
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their hands. They are lonely, homesick, 
bored. With drugs plentiful and cheap, it 
is understandable how the average GI can 
ease into full-fledged addiction without 
realizing it. Like the alcoholic who never 
has a hangover because he never sobers up, 
the habitual skag smoker may not know he 
is hooked until he leaves the area and begins 
to suffer withdrawal symptoms. 

Efforts by the military. are token, even 
by comparison with efforts in our civilian 
society, which is saying something. The nec- 
essary amnesty for addicts who seek treat- 
ment is slow to be accepted by the brass or 
to be trusted by the Gis. Only a few high 
ranking officers, like General John J. Tolson, 
as Commanding Officer of Fort Bragg, have 
recognized the crisis and moved to meet it. 
But now the bugles are being heard—even at 
the highest DOD levels. You can’t drum men 
out of the services by the regiment without 
impairing our national security. 

Throughout the nation, people have been 
scared stiff but this has not been translated 
into official or civic action on a realistic basis. 
Efforts to fund programs to control the epi- 
demic of chemical addiction in this country 
have not been popular. But now, perhaps, 
this has been changed. We get calls from 
state and local officials we had never heard 
from before. Public officials are beginning 
to rush to get involved in the drug act. It 
would be ironic if the one great victory of 
Vietnam were to be awakening of our coun- 
try to the deadly crisis of the drug epi- 
demic—but, if so, this is no small achieve- 
ment. 

What can be done? I have studied the 
problem long enough to know that there 
are no sure-fire solutions, but here are some 
thoughts. 

General: We will never control the drug 
problem until we get at the source of the 
problem—the addiction itself. This means 
diversified programs of treatment, rehabili- 
tation, and preventive education. Not every 
addict responds to the same treatment. We 
are talking abovt massive effort, massive 
funding. It will pay back the investment 
many times over. 

Enforcemer’; of drug laws and control of 
illegal impor .s? Yes, these are important. In- 
ternational efforts to control the poppy cul- 
ture in Turkey and the large-scale refining 
of opium into heroin in France for illegal 
export to the US? Yes, we should explore all 
possibilities without delay. But realistically, 
poppies grow in Thailand and elsewhere. 
Where there are huge profits to be made, 
man’s ingenuity is unbounded. And heroin 
is only one of a vast and bewildering variety 
of dangerous substances. I am convinced 
that we will never control the drug problem 
simply by trying to shut off the supply. We 
must get at the source—the addiction. 

Military: Begin with careful screening to 
avoid inducting individuals. who are already 
drug dependent. One reason we have a severe 
drug problem in the armed services is that 
some men inducted brought their addiction 
with them. 

Universal drug treatment, rehabilitation, 
and preventive education programs through- 
out the armed services. Universal amnesty 
policies for drug addicts seeking help that 
are set forth and backed up by the highest 
levels in the DOD. 

No GI with a drug problem should be dis- 
charged to return to society until his addic- 
tion is under control. 

For the benefit of those already discharged 
from the armed services with addiction prob- 
lems and of individuals who will be strug- 
gling with addiction in the years ahead, we 
need to have complete programs for the 
treatment and control of chemical addiction 
in eur Veterans’ hospitals. 

With public concern rising about the hard 
drug epidemic in Vietnam, there is hope that 
our government will be pushed to make the 
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big moves required to save thousands of 
young American men from living death. In 
the meantime, with 260,000 American serv- 
icemen still in Vietnam, the epidemic is 
worsening and the massive flow of drugs and 
addicts from Southeast Asia to our homeland 
is bound to increase. Can anyone doubt that 
the first and most obvious step toward cor- 
recting the situation is to get our troops out 
of Indochina? 
HAROLD E. HUGHES. 

Harop E. HucHes, United States Senator 
from Iowa, is chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee on alcoholism and narcotics. 


TURNING OFF THE GAS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, Prof. Matthew S. Meselson, pro- 
fessor of biology at Harvard University, 
has written a most interesting article rel- 
ative to the White House policy on rati- 
fying the 1925 protocol against gas war- 
fare. Professor Meselson served as con- 
sultant to the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency since 1963. He was 
one of the leaders among a loose coali- 
tion of scientists who helped persuade 
President Nixon to review American bio- 
logic weapons policy and eventually ban 
the production and stockpiling of “germ 
warfare” weapons in September of 1969. 
His article, as printed in the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 15 is both val- 


uable and timely, and I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 


TURNING OFF THE Gas 


(By Dr. Matthew S. Meselson) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Recently, the Senate 
held hearings on possible ratification of the 
1925 Geneva protocol. This is the treaty 
which prohibits the use in war of “. . . as- 
phyxiating, poisonous or other gases, and of 
all analogous liquids, materials or devices.” 
The protocol has been ratified by most of the 
nations of the world, including all- major 
countries except the United States. It was 
submitted to the Senate in one of several 
widely praised White House moves to 
strengthen the barriers against chemical and 
biological warfare. 

However, ratification of the protocol has 
hit a snag. The problem arises from the fact 
that when the administration took office, 
United States forces in Vietnam were already 
using certain types, of chemical weapons. 
Starting in 1962, chemical herbicides have 
been sprayed over millions of acres in order 
to remove vegetation and to destroy food 
crops. And, from small beginnings in 1965, 
the use of riot gas escalated to become by 
far the largest.combat use of gas since World 
War I. 

As with many treaties, the Geneva proto- 
col may be interpreted either broadly or 
narrowly. Faced with considerable criticism 
of chemical operations in Vietnam, the pre- 
vious administration enunciated a narrow in- 
terpretation, one that would allow riot gas 
or herbicides. In spite of some misgivings, 
the present administration has gone along 
with that approach by submitting the pro- 
tocol to the Senate making specific exemp- 
tions for these weapons. This places the 
United States squarely in opposition to the 
preponderant international view that the 
protocol prohibits all antipersonnel] and anti- 
plant chemical warfare. 
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The most recent indication of the views 
of other nations was a resolution at the 
United Nations in December, 1969, when 80 
nations voted against our position and only 
two voted with us. Although there were 36 
nations abstaining, nearly all of them were 
our close allies, politely registering their re- 
luctance to accept the U.S. viewpoint. 

Not surprisingly, the question of interpre- 
tation dominated the recently concluded 
Senate hearings, with several key members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee strongly 
in favor of U.S. ratification without special 
exemptions for riot gas and herbicides. Thus, 
it appears that the protocol is not likely to 
be approved by the Senate until the prob- 
lem of interpretation can be settled. 

Fortunately, the administration has left 
itself an important degree of flexibility. One 
course that is open would be to let the status 
of riot gas and herbicides be decided by the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague. 
There is also an opportunity for a more di- 
rect solution. On the recommendation of 
Ambassador Bunker and General Abrams, 
herbicide operations in Vietnam are being 
rapidly phased out and reportedly will end 
completely this spring. Similarly, the use of 
riot gas has fallen to a small fraction of what 
it once was. In large part this is because the 
gas has become ineffective as the other side 
has learned defensive tactics and acquired 
large supplies of gas masks. Thus, before 
election fever overtakes us, the President 
might be persuaded to broaden the U.S. in- 
terpretation of the protocol. 

When we shift our attention from the re- 
ceding events of the past in Vietnam we 
see that our future interest is clearly on the 
side of building the strongest possible bar- 
riers against chemical warfare. This view 
was most forcefully put before the Senate 
by McGeorge Bundy, former national se- 
curity adviser to Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson and a participant in the initial deci- 
sions to use chemical weapons in Vietnam. 
Mr. Bundy told the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that the basic question at issue is 
“ . . the safety of American lives in the 
future and indeed the safety of the human 
race itself.” 

Because they are relatively cheap and are 
capable of being disseminated over large 
areas, chemical and biological weapons could 
bring about a major increase in the level of 
death and devastation in wars of all kinds. 
However, the greatest hazard of letting the 
moral and psychological barriers against 
chemical and biological warfare erode may 
be that this would open a radical new di- 
mension of expanding knowledge and tech- 
nology for military exploitation. 

We are in the midst of a revolution in 
biochemistry and molecular biology, leading 
to the most detailed and subtle knowledge 
of the living process. Inevitably, this will 
allow man to manipulate and control living 
things, including himself, in ways that can- 
not now be spélied out. Of course, pure sci- 
ence is neutral in the sense that its discov- 
eries can be used for good and for ill. But 
it seems only prudent to take great care 
not to generate interest and momentum 
toward the military application of this 
knowledge. If the other nations of the world 
are willing not to use chemical warfare in 
any form, the United States should be more 
than willing to go along. 


NIXON’S VIET POLICY RESTS ON 
OLD, FALSE PREMISES 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the misconceptions and faulty logic that 
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drew us into the quagmire of Vietnam 
have been exposed and discredited by 
many war critics in recent years. 

These same arguments, however, are 
still being used by the administration in 
its opposition to the growing demand 
that we end our intervention and with- 
draw all our troops by the end of this 
year. 

The danger of this- situation was 
spelled out simply and articulately in a 
recent editorial in the Detroit Free Press, 
under the heading, “Nixon’s Viet Policy 
Rests on Old, False Premises.” 

The editorial points out that Nixon is 
“doing the right things for the wrong 
reason,” basing his foreign policy deci- 
sions on “premises which have proven to 
be false years ago.” 

Unless these false premises are recog- 
nized, the editorial continues, the United 
States will have learned nothing from 
the whole tragic experience, and may well 
repeat its mistakes in the future. 

We did not intervene in Vietnam to 
stop or prevent Communist aggression, 
we have consistently broken our prom- 
ises to the people of Vietnam, and we 
have permitted an unreasoning fear of 
communism to lead us into policies en- 
tirely alien to American ideals. 

Our attempts to “preserve freedom” 
for the people of Vietnam and other 
Southeast Asian nations have instead 
given them death and destruction. 

A stubborn adherence to this policy has 
bankrupted us financially and morally, 
and caused divisions in our Nation that 
probably cannot be healed in our life- 
time. 

If we are to emerge from this night- 
mare, it is essential that we recognize our 
mistake, and reject what the Free Press 
calls “outworn cliches and discredited 
theories.” 

This is the message of the Free Press 
editorial, and I commend it highly to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Nrxon’s Viet Poticy Rests ON OLD, FALSE 
PREMISES 

Each time President Nixon expounds at 
any length on the war in Vietnam, we are 
forced to grit our teeth and bear it. The man 
is doing all the right things for the wrong 
reasons. 

Were the subject any less significant to the 
United States in the long run, we would 
not bother to dispute his reasoning. But 
when foreign policy decisions being made to- 
day are based on premises which have proven 
to be false years ago, the odds are not good 
that the decisions will work out. More im- 
portant, in the long run, we may well have 
learned nothing to keep us from repeating 
the mistake. 

Such as Indochina, In his press conference 
Tuesday night, Mr. Nixon said that “we have 
done what we have” to prevent a “takeover 
of South Vietnam by the communist aggres- 
sors" which would have resulted in the loss 
of freedom for 17 million people in South 
Vietnam, Our failure to intervene, he said, 
would have greatly increased “the danger of 
that kind of aggression and also the danger 
of a larger war in the Pacific and in the 
world.” 

Let’s once more take the points one by one. 
We did not intervene to prevent a takeover 
by communist aggressors. We intervened ini- 
tially because John Foster Dulles and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower were convinced that in a 
free election in both Vietnams, as called for 
by the Geneva Accords of 1954, Ho Chi Minh 
would have won 80 percent of the vote. 

We intervened by having Ngo Dinh Diem, 
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the puppet premier of South Vietnam, can- 
cel the elections which were scheduled by 
the Geneva Accords for 1956. 

This cancellation of guaranteed elections— 
the third time Westerners had betrayed their 
guarantees to the Vietnamese in 10 years— 
started a civil war against Diem and his colo- 
nial supporters. 

It has continued ever since and is basic- 
ally what is going on in South Vietnam. This 
simple fact has been obscurred by the mas- 
sive entry first of American military person- 
nel, then North Vietnamese. 

In place of preserving “freedom for 17 mil- 
lion people,” we have succeeded in killing 
perhaps millions of them; uprooting many 
millions more and putting them in refugee 
centers or high-class concentration camps; 
destroying their livestock, their crops and 
their land itself; imposing on the people a 
government of our choosing which is eco- 
nomically, morally and constitutionally cor- 
rupt; and seriously weakening, if not destroy- 
ing, the ability of Vietnam to become self- 
sufficient. 

Since there was no “aggression” except by 
the United States, then transparently our 
involvement did not reduce “the danger of 
that kind of aggression and also the danger 
of a larger war in the Pacific and in the 
world.” We have been so consumed with 
communism, 1954 style, that we have weak- 
ened our position in the world, alienated our 
friends and allowed Russia to assume a role 
in the Middle East it never had before. We 
have thus increased the danger of a larger 
war in the world. 

Mr. Nixon at time gives us hope that he is 
breaking out of his China lobby-massive re- 
taliation-monolithic communism way of 
thinking which he carried all through the 
1950s. We were heartened by his willingness 
to negotiate, by his seeming breakthrough in 
the SALT talks and by his re-evaluation of 
the existence of China. But when he reverts 
to all the outworn cliches and discredited 
theories about Indochina, as he did Tues- 
day night, we are torn by uncertainty. 

Is he saying these things because he be- 
lieves them, or does he have a political pur- 
pose? If the latter, we wish he wouldn't play 
politics with war and peace. If the former, 
then how long can his luck hold out? 


PRESIDENT’S ATTEMPTS TO 
ACHIEVE A JUST AND HONOR- 
ABLE PEACE MERIT OUR SUPPORT 


HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) yesterday in an address to the 
National Conyocation of Lawyers To End 
the War, stated that— 

The only possible excuse for continuing 
the... policy of Vietnamizing the war 

. seems to be the President’s intention 
to play his last great card for peace at a 
time... when the chances will be greater 
that the action will benefit the coming pres- 
idential election campaign. 


The entire message of the Senator’s 
speech was that the President is playing 
politics with the war. Mr. Speaker, who 
is playing politics? Who was it that said 
we should avoid “inflammatory rhetoric” 
and “rational voices should prevail”? 

To accuse the President of timing the 
withdrawal of. troops solely because of 
the political effect it may have is a very 
serious accusation. Not only is it irre- 
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sponsible and unfounded, but it also 
tears, once again, at the fabric of our 
constitutional Government. 

Let us look at what the President has 
accomplished in a positive vein. Under 
the Vietnamization program, American 
troop strength has been reduced, from 
542,000 to less than 260,000 and combat 
deaths from 278 weekly to fewer than 
40. South Vietmam’s regular and local 
forces have greatly increased their capa- 
bilities and have taken over the. major 
share of defending their country against 
North Vietnam’s attack. Instead of a 
stalemate the end of our participation 
is in sight. 

The United States has maintained a 
flexible negotiation posture in Paris. We 
have done almost everything that various 
parties—including the Senator from 
Massachusetts—told us would kindle ne- 
gotiations. We halted the bombing and 
other acts of force against North Viet- 
nam. We agreed to NLF participation in 
the Paris talks. We agreed to the prin- 
ciple of withdrawal and haye made sub- 
stantial withdrawals. We agreed in prin- 
ciple to remove all our troops, And we 
appointed a new senior negotiator in 
Paris. 

These steps, except for the bombing 
halt, were unilateral, designed not only 
to reduce our involvement; but also to 
open the door to negotiations. Each of 
them was urged by the other side as a 
constructive contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, if one was political he 
could argue that this is a Democratic 
war, a war begun by President Kennedy 
and expanded by President Johnson. I 
for one have never said this and don’t 
believe it is true. No American President, 
Democratic or Republican, has played 
politics with American lives. We can cer- 
tainly disagree with the decisions that 
are made and voice our honest objec- 
tions. However; it is a sad day when a 
Member of Congress implies that a Pres- 
ident of the United States acts solely 
from political motives regarding the war. 
I would hope the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts would reexamine his po- 
sition. The accomplishments of the Pres- 
ident in attempting to achieve a just and 
honorable peace merit our support. 


A BILL TO RENAME THE NEBRASKA 
NATIONAL FOREST. THE SAMUEL 
R. McKELVIE NATIONAL FOREST 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to change the name of 
the Nebraska National Forest to the 
Samuel R. McKelvie National Forest. 

Sam McKelvie was one of Nebraska’s 
foremost citizens and a national leader 
in the cattle industry, agriculture, and 
preserving our natural resources. Prece- 
dent has been established for the chang- 
ing of names of national forests such 
as the William B+ Bankhead National 
Forest in Alabama, the Whitman, Cleve- 
land, Lewis and Clark, Custer, Roosevelt, 
Carson, Lincoln, Coronado, Davy 
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Crockett, Sam Houston, Mark Twain, 
Daniel Boone, George Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Gifford Pinchot, and others. 
Following is a brief summary of the life 
of Samuel Roy McKelvie: 
Sam MCKELVIE 


Samuel Roy McKelvie, the twentieth 
governor of the state of Nebraska, farmer, 
rancher, businessman, publisher and public 
Servant, was born April 15, 1881. The fourth 
of nine children of Sam and Jennie McKel- 
vie, he was raised on their farm near Fair- 
field in Clay County, Nebraska. 

Marked by boyhood days in which he ac- 
quired a deep feeling for, as well as knowl- 
edge of agriculture, Sam McKelvie began a 
multiplicity of careers on graduation from 
Lincoln Business College in 1901. At the 
age of 21, his first employment was a field 
man for one of a half-dozen farm publica- 
tions in Nebraska at the time—The Twenti- 
eth Century Farmer. In just three years of 
covering and reporting agriculture for the 
farm newspaper, he had established himself 
as an authority in his field, and on change 
of ownership of another farm publication, 
The Nebraska Farmer, Sam McKelvie was 
made editor of the newly-based Lincoln 
publication. 

In three more years he purchased and be- 
came publisher of the fifty-year-old publica- 
tion, a move that was to result in The Ne- 
braska Farmer becoming the sixth largest 
farm publication of more than forty in the 
nation by the mid-twentieth century—and 
the establishment of the authoritative pub- 
lication in nine of every ten farm homes in 
Nebraska alone. Under the signature of his 
“By The Way” column, and throughout The 
Nebraska Farmer, Sam McKelvie was de- 
voted to the improvement, progressiveness 
and establishment of agriculture as the ma- 
jor occupation and industry it was in sup- 
plying food to the nation, Over the course 
of years in his publishing, political and agri- 
cultural careers, Sam McKelvie was to in- 
fluence the promotion of agricultural im- 
provements and marketing by encouraging 
establishment of farm cooperatives and mu- 
tual livestock associations. 

At the time his interests focused on poli- 
tics and elected government office, the state 
of Nebraska was in the throes of early de- 
gelopment of state government. Sam Mc- 
Kelyie saw the need for change, and after 
quick successions in public offices of city 
council in Lincoln, a term in the state House 
of Representatives, and a term as Lieutenant 
Governor, he bid for and was electéd Gover- 
nor of Nebraska in 1918. In two successive 
terms of service from 1919 to 1923, he initi- 
ated such large-scale government reform 
that he was called the biggest reform/re- 
organization governor the state had ever had. 

Sam McKelvie’s Civil Administration Code 
was a forerunner of modern state govern- 
ment, not only in Nebraska but throughout 
the United States. It provided for the con- 
solidation of more than twenty far-flung 
departments, bureaus, commissions and 
boards into six state departments. He pro- 
vided an executive budget for the state’s 
cabinet structure of government. With lag- 
ging programs in some areas, and others 
non-existent but needed, Sam McKelvie es- 
tablished a state parks system, a state road 
program, new agricultural programs includ- 
ing the State Agricultural Information Sery- 
ice, state accounting and auditing proce- 
dures, and diversification of funding of roads 
and highways and other programs. 

In the first two years as governor, the re- 
forms and reorganizations that were made 
resulted in a reduction of more than $2 
million in appropriations to run the state 
and a cut of one-third of the state's property 
taxes. The effectiveness of his reform pro- 
grams lay in the reduction of waste and 
duplication, the efficient accounting of state 
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programs and operations and the increased 
efficiency in these operations. But most im- 
portantly to Sam McKelvie, the reform re- 
sulted in an opening of the doors of elected 
government to the people—the renewal of 
responsibility to the people. 

Besides his government reform and estab- 
lishment of important road and park pro- 
grams, Sam McKelvie was to be instrumental 
in one other important project for Nebraska 
as its governor. Perhaps the most visual con- 
tribution he made to the state is the Capitol 
building that stands today. Considered one 
of the architectural wonders of the world, the 
new Nebraska capitol was more than a brain- 
child of Sam McKelvie. It was needed, its de- 
sign fitting and appropriate to the people 
and land it symbolizes. Chairman McKelvie 
and a bi-partisan Capitol Commission solic- 
ited plans and designs from around the na- 
tion for a year before Governor McKelvie 
signed the construction contract for the 
plans of New York architect Bertram G. 
Goodhue. Sam McKelvie laid the cornerstone 
for the new $10 million building that when 
completed several years later, had no costs 
remaining. to be paid against it because of 
McKelvie’s pay-as-you plan for financing 
the building. 

Not choosing to seek a third term as gov- 
ernor, and with his government reorganiza- 
tion plans fn effect, Sam McKelvie returned 
to his publishing career and began anew in 
livestock production. In the years that fol- 
lowed his elected public office, he was to 
continue to be of ‘service to Nebraska and 
the farm people he loved, First as a success- 
ful producer of beef cattle for breeding, Sam 
McKelvie served on the American Hereford 
Association board of directors, including one 
term as president; he organized, served as 
president for ten years, and published the 
bulletin, of the: Sandhills Cattle Association 
to'promote, advertise, improve and establish 
sandhills feeder cattle of Nebraska as the 
highest quality beef tn the country. 

Sam McKelvie’s interest in; and promotion 
and knowledge of farming and agriculture 
did not go unnoticed beyond the boundaries 
of Nebraska. He was asked by President 
Hoover to be secretary of agriculture in 1929, 
but declined because of illness. Later, after 
an operation and recovery, another request 
by the President led to his acceptance of a 
position, on the new nine-member Federal 
Farm Board, on which he served two years. 

Sam McKelvie died Jan. 6, 1956, at the age 
of 74. He had been a man of many interests, 
many careers, from farm publications, farm- 
ing and ranching, to politics and govern- 
ment. But most important, Sam McKelvie 
had been a Nebraskan, a sower of belief and 
strength and determination in the land and 
its people. He had seen the fruition of many 
dreams, many aspirations, many beliefs and 
concerns come true in his lifetime. 

The stabilization and establishment. of 
farming through cooperative programs and 
alliances with business; the improvement 
and production of purebred, high quality 
beef through association of growers and mar- 
keters; the establishment of a state road 
program and state park system in Nebraska; 
the reorganization and reform of state gov- 
ernment into efficient, progressive and re- 
sponsible representation; the establishment 
of a new, architecturally acclaimed and debt- 
free capitol building—all had been the ef- 
forts and concerns and product and love of 
Sam McKelvie. 

Always in the interest of Nebraskans and 
farmers and the nation as a whole, always 
for the benefit of improvement, betterment, 
progress, success, and deep concern for the 
good life, Sam McKelvie felt, breathed, 
slept, worked and lived Nebraska, agricul- 
ture, economy. He was honest, often daring; 
he was respectful of personal friend and po- 
litical opponent alike; he was determined and 
open-minded; fair and frugal; hard-working 
and devoted, A man of integrity, he trusted 
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and believed in his fellow man, in Nebras- 
kans, and in his state. Sam McKelvie was a 
Nebraskan first and always. He was a part of 
Nebraska. 


FARADAY’'S CARTRETTE 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most innovative firms from within my 
congressional district in Michigan, Far- 
aday, Inc., has been honored for de- 
veloping the product of the year for 
the State of Michigan. The recognition 
of Faraday’s Cartrette could have sig- 
nificant implications not only for Michi- 
gan, but the entire Nation as well. It 
is extremely gratifying to have what is 
considered to be a major breakthrough 
recognized by these business and indus- 
trial leaders. 

I insert at this point in the RECORD 
the following articles which explain in 
some detail this new product develop- 
ment in the consumer field: 

FARADAY’S MUINI-CARTRIDGE REVOLUTIONARY 
FOR Music 


A tiny cartridge, measuring approximately 
two inches square and a quarter-inch deep, 
not only won regional honors as Michigan’s 
product of the year award, but it may kick 
off a new era for Techumseh’s Faraday, Inc. 

Last week at Ann Arbor, judges selected 
the cartridge, called “Cartrette,” as the top 
regional product from Lenawee, Livingston, 
Monroe and Washtenaw counties. It will rep- 
resent these counties in the state contest, 
scheduled to start Friday at Lansing. 

The Cartrette resulted after 15 months 
work at the local plant, and it may eventual- 
ly involve a million dollar investment, Fred- 
erick J. Kluin, company president, pointed 
out. 

“I believe that in five years that all juke 
boxes will be all Cartrettes,” Mr. Kluin 
predicts. Those who have heard the stereo 
sound from the mini-cartridge can hardly 
dispute this prediction. 

In comparison to the eight-track and cas- 
sette cartridges, Cartrette will probably sell 
to the consumer from $1.00 to $3.98, while 
pre-recorded eight-track cartridges are cur- 
rently selling at $6.98 and $7.98. 

In view of the potential, Faraday already 
has patents in practically every country and 
expects to license other companies for pro- 
duction, which is expected to start next fall. 

“We can’t possibly produce enough Cart- 
rettes and the Cartrette tape players here at 
Faraday,” Mr. Kluin explains. 

This statement preceded his announce- 
ment that Faraday expects to expand next 
spring, adding 17,000 square feet for Cart- 
rette manufacturing and about 4,000 square 
feet for general office. 

Employment will jump 125 from the cur- 
rent 275-300 employment figure. 

The Cartrette has other advantages besides 
the attractive, low price. It is so small that 
auto designers will be able to fit the equally 
Small tape player into a car’s dash, instead 
of hanging the tape player below. 

Designs also include developing it for the 
teenagers who may want to carry it around, 
the same as transistor radios are now toted 
about. 

Although extremely small, it has equal or 
superior stereo quality than the cassette. 
And, it will have 80 minute monaural or 40+ 
minute stereophonic playing time. 
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Product-of-the-Year award for Faraday 
would be stupendous, as the award is one 
of the most coveted honors a company can 
receive. 

Competition is keen as the regional con- 
tests proved S.E. “Bunky” Knudsen of Rec- 
trans, a $17,000 plus motor home; Merit En- 
gineering of Monroe, a unique mail box in- 
dicator; and Michigan Ladder Co, of Ann 
Arbor, a new concept in table tennis tops and 
tables. 

Regional judges included Kenneth Mc- 
Elroy, president of United Savings Bank of 
Tecumseh; Mrs. Hazel Proctor, advertising 
manager for Ann Arbor Federal Savings and 
Loan Association; John Parke, president of 
Precision Stamping Co., Brighton; and 
Joseph F. Maroon, vice president of Peoples 
Federal Savings and Loan, Monroe. 
TECUMSEH ENTRY WINNER: FARADAY’s TINY 

TAPE CARTRIDGE GAINS IN MICHIGAN WEEK 

EVENT 

A tiny tape cartridge developed by Faraday, 
Inc., of Tecumseh, has been selected Regional 
Product of the Year in the annual Greater 
Michigan Foundation contest. The cartridge 
named the Cartrette, is only two. inches 
square, one-quarter inch deep, and will play 
40 minutes of stereophonic or monaural 
sound, or 20 minutes of quadrasonic sound. 
It can be preduced more cheaply than stand- 
ard eight track tapes, and may be marketed 
in vending machines. 

OTHER ENTRIES 

The Cartrette will now be the Region 16 
entry in judging to select Michigan’s Product 
of the Year, which is announced during 
Michigan Week in May. Region 16 includes 
Lenawee, Monroe, Livingston, and Wash- 
tenaw Counties. The Cartrette won over the 
following entries: Livingston County—Rec- 
trans Inc.’s Discoverer 25 Motor Home (de- 
veloped by Bunkie Kaudeen); Monroe Coun- 
ty—Mora Engineering's, a mailbox indicator, 
and Washtenaw County—Michigan Ladder 
Company’s table tennis top and table. Judges 
were Mrs. Hazel Proctor of Ann Arbor, John 
Parke of Brighton, Joseph Maroon of Mon- 
roe and Kenneth McElroy of Tecumseh. 

GIVES DEMONSTRATION 

Frederick J. Kluin, president of Faraday, 
demonstrated the Cartrette and its prototype 
playing equipment. Announcement of re- 
gional winners was made April 23 at a lunch- 
eon in Ann Arbor. 

The Michigan Product of the Year award 
is one of the most coveted honors a company 
can receive. It focuses widespread attention 
on the product itself, and results in a keen 
sense of civic pride to the community in 
which the company is located. 


1971 CONFERENCE ON HEALTH 
RECORDS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the Association for Health 
Records is conducting its second annual 
interdisciplinary conference on health 
records June 16 to 18 at the Shoreham 
Hotel here in Washington: 

This new association was organized in 
June of 1969 in an effort to improve the 
quality of one of the most crucial ele- 
ments of our health care system: the 
medical record. The organizers realized 
the. need for a multidisciplinary forum 
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for the exchange of information on this 
most important subject. 

I have the honor to.serve as a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
which is also concerned about the role 
of the medical record, especially in regard 
to Government-financed health care pro- 
grams such as medicare and medicaid. 
H.R. 1, which has recently been reported 
out of our committee, deals specifically 
with this problem. Section 235 of H.R. 1 
provides for Federal matching grants to 
the States to meet the costs of design- 
ing, developing, and installing mecha- 
nized claims processing and information 
retrieval systems. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the importance 
of this subject, I place in the RECORD 
some background, information describ- 
ing the Association for Health Records 
and some of the problems which prompt- 
ed the association’s establishment. This 
material was prepared by Dr. Keith W. 
Sehnert of Arlington, Va., the cochair- 
man of the 1971 Conference on “Health 
Records. 

Tue HEALTH RECORP PROBLEM 


(A background memorandum by Keith W. 
Sehnert, M.D.) 

Modern medicine is threatened by a “Pa- 
per Monster.” The imperfections of our cur- 
rent record keeping system are endangering 
the quality of America’s health care. 

Hospitals, medical clinics, private offices, 
educational efforts, clinical research—indeed 
the whole scope of health care—are deeply 
affected by the traditional record system: It 
is ironic that this “Paper Monster” is caus- 
ing such distress at the very time in history 
that marks some of medicine's greatest ad- 
vancements. 

The problem is that in today’s space age 
we are still using horse-and-buggy methods 
of medical documentation. Doctors continue 
to gather data and report it with time-con- 
suming, burdensome paper shuffling and pen- 
oll pushing. 

The mountains of paperwork are aggravat- 
ing our medical and health manpower short- 
ages. There is a great need to standardize, 
simplify, and redirect our traditional rec- 
ord system because of: 

1. Increased mobility of patients and 
health care staffs. 

2. Increased insurance reports of all kinds. 

3. Increased medicolegal implications for 
health professionals. 

4. Better informed patients insisting on 
better health care.and records. 

5. Explosive growth of medical and scien- 
tific terminology. 

The above events have helped to greatly 
increase the costs of medical care. They have 
caused the average physician to sink into a 
morass of medical records. They have left 
him with less and less time for patient care 
at a time when more and more demands for 
quality care are being made by the petient 
and by the local, state, and federal govern- 
ments. 

The poor quality of most medical records 
systems, described by some critics as being 
“non-system”, led to the formation in June 
of 1969 of the Association for Health Records 
with headquarters in Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
It was formed to do something about a seri- 
ous problem, 

AHR was organized to. provide a multi- 
disciplinary forum for the exchange of in- 
formation by persons with a variety of back- 
grounds that now includes: physicians, Stat- 
isticians, hospital administrators, nurses, 
health record ahalysts, medical record librar- 
lans, and experts in systems, computers, pub- 
lic health planning, education, information 
theory and many other disciplines. 
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The interdisciplinary members of AHR are 
bound together by a belief that good health 
records are essential to good health care and 
that the current attitudes about records 
must be changed. 

AHR believes that the “glue” that holds 
together a quality health care system is a 
quality medical record, Whenever a medical 
clinic, or a hospital, or an individual phy- 
sician is known for quality care in a com- 
munity, there is a precise, smooth function- 
ing record system backing up the service. 

A good record system helps the doctor, 
nurse, and other health professional collect 
the data, sort them in a convenient format, 
and use them in making accurate diagnostic 
decisions for successful therapy and good 
medical management. 

One of the reasons that we see our health 
care system in America becoming “unglued”, 
and in many instances breaking down and 
not functioning at all, is that the traditional 
health record system needs revision. The 
traditional system for health records is 
“source-oriented”. The record is gathered 
from such sources as the X-ray department, 
the pathology laboratory, the psychiatric 
social worker's office, the bookkeeping de- 
partment, etc. Many leaders in AHR, believe 
that the record should be “problem-ori- 
ented” instead of source-orlented. The pa- 
tient enters the health care system because 
he has a “problem” and wants it fixed. A 
problem-oriented record system could keep 
better track of the patient’s problem and 
help clear up some of the chaos in today’s 
“Paper Jungle”. 

Records should be changed so that they 
can assist the doctor in being the director 
of a guidance system for the Health Care 
Team. 

There have been two notable achievements 
by the Association for Health Records during 
its brief life span: 

1. The first has been its successful amal- 
gamation of persons with a much wider vari- 
ety of professional backgrounds than any 
other medical or health organization. 

2. The second has been its creation of a 
new type of health professional, the Health 
Record Analyst. This new specialist will be 
dedicated to properly prepare, analyze, im- 
prove, and more effectively use the health 
record to improve the quality of health care. 


TRIBUTE TO FREDDIE STEINMARK— 
A FINE YOUNG AMERICAN 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr, PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, this country 
has known many great heroes. In speak- 
ing of greatness, I suggest one name, that 
of courageous Freddie Steinmark—our 
beloved athlete from the University of 
Texas—will stand in the ranks with any 
men. It is to this fine young American 
oe I should like to pay tribute to- 

Mr. Speaker, Freddie was a great foot- 
ball player and a great athlete. He dis- 
played his talents many times and under 
pressures which few people could stand. 
He and his teammates fought to become 
the national champion for the 1969-70 
season, of which we are all very proud. 
But Freddie was a national champion in 
many other ways at which we can only 
stand back in awe. 

A year and a half after the victorious 
bowl game at the age of 21, Freddie was 
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pitted against a much more fearsome op- 
ponent—cancer. And I suggest that he 
was no less a victor. He fought with 
courage and even cheerfulness against 
unbeatable odds—and won. For his spirit 
of tremendous hope, constantly exhib- 
ited, in the face of despair, is a “play” 
which no opponent can defeat. 

Freddie lost a chance for glory in the 
stadium, but gained glory in the eyes of 
@ nation; he suffered a physical loss. but 
gained, and gave to us through his ex- 
ample, a spiritual triumph; and finally, 
he lost his life, but gained victory over 
his death through his outstanding per- 
formance in his final game. 

Mr. Speaker, we are indeed proud 
to have known such a spirited young 
man; a man who achieved national rec- 
ognition and regret by the age of 22. And 
we shall continue to applaud the ultimate 
victory of a true winner—Freddie Stein- 
mark. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit to 
the record the following article from the 
June 8 issue of the Washington Post by 
Mr, Blackie Sherrod which tells of the 
victory of Freddie Steinmark: 

FREDDIE STEINMARK’S Last 17 MONTHS: WHAT 
AN ATHLETE Was Supposep To Do 
(By Blackie Sherrod) 

Dartas, June 7.—Six months after they took 
the left leg of Freddie Steinmark, he returned 
to the Houston tumor clinic for another of his 
nerve-wrecking checkups. 

The little Texas safety had to do this every 
three months, as do all victims of osteogenic 
sarcoma. He underwent blood tests and 
X-rays to determine if the dread malignancy 
might appear in other parts of his strong, 
young body. 

For several nights preceding his trips to 
M. D. Anderson Hospital, Freddie would stare 
at the ceiling. He knew the odds. He prayed 
for a miracle. 

“They told me not to worry, but that's easy 
for them to say,” Freddie said. “They're the 
ones taking the X-rays, not the one getting 
them,” 

When Freddie would get a clean report, he 
would return joyously to the Texas campus 
and throw himself into another project with 
fierce energy. He took up golf, balancing him- 
Self on one leg while he swung. 

He learned to water ski. He went religiously 
to the Longhorn weight room to build up the 
rest of his body, as if muscle could hold off 
any return invasion of cancer cells. He worked 
his grades back to a B average. He made 
speeches and appearances. 

He wanted feverish activity to keep his 
mind occupied, so it wouldn't wander back 
to the calendar and the date of his next trip 
to Houston. 

Last July a couple of blurs showed up on 
X-rays of Freddie’s lungs. It could be one of 
several things, the doctors told Freddie, we'll 
watch it close. A bit later, they told Freddie 
he would have to start a series of chemo- 
therapy treatments. He didn’t change expres- 
sion, But he guarded the news as if it were 
the atomic secret. He wanted no one to know. 

It was almost as if Freddie thought the 
treatments were a sign of personal weakness. 
The news might bring pity from his team- 
mates and friends and above all, he didn’t 
want that. 

The chemo-therapy consisted of six days of 
shots that, hopefully, would kill or arrest any 
fast-growing cancer cells. They make the 
patient frightfully nauseous, But he masked 
the trips and treatments from all saye a 
precious few. Scott Henderson, the linebacker 
and Freddie’s apartment mate, knew, but he 
respected the confidence. 

One possible side effect of chemo-therapy 
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shots is the loss of hair, Freddie had a long 
thick black mane and he was proud of it. 
His teammates teasingly accused him of be- 
ing a hippie. “Okay, you guys,” he said. “I’m 
gonna help coach the freshman defensive 
backs and just to show you how seriously I’m 
taking the job, I’ll get rid of the hippie image. 
I'll get rid of all this hair, As a matter of fact, 
I'll just shave it all off, just to show you I’m 
not kidding.” 

So the Texas squad had a little ceremony 
in the locker room and they all laughed and 
cheered as Bobby Waensch shaved off the 
Steinmark hair. His teammates didn’t real- 
ize he dreamed up this little act to hide the 
fact he was taking treatments that made his 
hair fall out. 

He kept his head shaved. 

Rick Troberman took note of the bald head 
and the missing leg and applied the nickname 
“Pirate.” 

Freddie went along with the gag. 

He had his ear pierced and wore a gold ring 
in it for awhile. 

He shared his worry and concern with no 
one. 

But sometimes when you were in a con- 
servation with Freddie, he would be staring 
at you vacantly with those enormous black 
eyes and there would be a silence, and he 
would say, “Excuse me, I guess I wasn’t lis- 
tening. What did you say?” 

To the last, Freddie refused to accept the 
idea that the cancer had caught up with him 
and finally dragged him down. 

When he was hospitalized this last time 
in M. D. Anderson, he believed—at least out- 
wardly—that he was there to have some fluid 
removed from his body. When his priest from 
Austin, Father Fred Bomar, walked quietly 
into Room 514W and sat down, Freddie looked 
at him narrowly. 

“Have you got some business in Houston, 
Father?” he said. 

The priest said no, he just came down for 
a visit. 

“Do you know something I don't know?” 
asked Freddie. 

The priest said no. 

His friends thought it was rather a mira- 
cle, Freddie having played regularly on a 
national championship team with the tumor 
already gnawing at his leg, and had survived 
the amputation and returned to active life, 
to move back into society, to tell people how 
he felt, to squeezé another 17 months out 
of precious life. 

Freddie didn’t think it was a miracle; it 
was what an athlete was supposed to do and 
now that same fierce competition kept him 
hanging on for days, maybe weeks, after the 
average person would have let go. 

Doctors walked out of his room with tears 
in their eyes. 

A week ago, I visited the room. 

The shades were drawn. A television set 
suspended from the ceiling, with the volume 
off, flickered lifelessly with a soap opera, 

There was a skinny couch with bed-pillows 
along one wall, where Freddie's mother, 
Gloria, and his girl friend, Linda Wheeler, 
spent each day and his father spent each 
night. 

A vigil candle on a table burned 24 hours 
a day. 

Freddie was a gaunt shadow and his voice 
was about gone and I had to bend close to 
hear him whisper, “I'm getting better.” 

Freddie has written’a book about his ex- 
periences. It will be published this fall. The 
editor noticed after Freddie was hospitalized 
that he had not made a dedication of the 
book and he asked to whom Freddie wanted 
to dedicate his story: 

Freddie said to the Lord, who had been 
so good to him. 


Funeral services for Freddie Steinmark 
will be held Wednesday at 7:30 in the 
Orlinger Funeral Home in Denver, Colo. 
The funeral mass will be held Thursday 
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at the Church of the Risen Christ at 9 
a.m. at 3060 S. Monoco Parkway, also in 
Denver. 


MILITARY WIFE OF THE YEAR 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to report to the Congress and the 
American public on the selection of the 
Military Wife of the Year. We are all 
aware of the many thousands of mili- 
tary wives who devote untold energies to 
the betterment of civil programs while 
at the same time maintaining their 
homes, raising their families, and keep- 
ing the letters flowing to their husbands. 
They contribute much to maintaining the 
excellent morale of our Armed Forces, 
and ali Americans owe them a great debt. 

The idea for the annual award grew 
out of a worldwide entertainment tour 
to military families conceived by Art 
Linkletter and Wilson Harrell, president 
of Harrell International, Inc., and spon- 
sored by Mr. Alfred J. Stokely, president 
ox Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. The tour not 
only brought entertainment to the wives 
and dependents of active duty military 
personnel, but it discovered and then 
focused attention on the remarkable 
work the military wives in all five 
branches of the service were doing on 
bettering community relations between 
the’ military and the civilian population. 
It was then decided to hold a competi- 
tion and to find the most outstanding 
military wife in all the services. 

All women’s clubs, whose memberships 
are wives of active duty Armed Forces 
personnel throughout the world are in- 
vited to submit nominations. Through a 
selection process, the field is then nar- 
rowed to five—a representative of each of 
the five major military branches of the 
service. The final judging is done by a 
panel of distinguished women at a for- 
mal dinner in Washington, D.C. 

On the evening of May 18, 1971, the 
panel of judges selected Mrs. Jan Squires 
as the “Military Wife of the Year, 1971,” 
and I am highly pleased to provide the 
following background information about 
the selection. It outlined some of Mrs. 
Squires’ many contributions in the in- 
terest of humanity, democracy, and 
freedom. 

This young lady is an outstanding mili- 
tary wife of the year and a great Amer- 
ican. Our House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Congress, the Armed Forces, 
and the country have every reason to be 
very proud of her. 

Jan Squires, wife of Navy Personnel- 
man ic. James W. Squires, became the 
first enlisted man’s wife to win the cov- 
eted honor of Military Wife of the Year. 

Her name was announced at a very 
elegant banquet in the Shoreham Hotel 
at which she was honored with wives 
chosen in a national contest to represent 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, 
and Coast Guard. Mrs. Squires was Navy 
Wife of the Year. 
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“The little firecracker from. Battle 
Creek” was the way famed emcee Art 
Linkletter called her to the platform to 
receive the fifth annual award, a huge 
gold trophy that looked half as tall as 
she is. 

The reference was to her activities 
which he learned about earlier in the long 
evening when he interviewed the contest- 
ants in a kind of “final exam” for the 
five judges. 

Mrs. Squires’ sailor-husband was with 
her to share the happy moment. He is 
stationed at Lowry Air Force Base, Colo. 
When Linkletter asked what a Navy man 
was doing in Denver, she responded: 

To keep the Air Force straight. 


She revealed that she herself is an em- 
ployee of the Army, working in the office 
of Champas, which takes care of health 
benefits for military dependents. 

She told Linkletter: 

I've been adopted by the Air Force and 
Army wives out there. 


What brought her to the notice of Navy 
Wife of the Year judges was the river 
cleanup campaign she spearheaded in 
Lansing, Mich., when her husband was 
stationed in Vietnam. 

She said: 

We got 1,200 people to clean up 13 miles of 
river bank (the Grand River) on two Satur- 
days, and got the Navy, Coast Guard and 
Michigan National Guard to help. And fur- 
thermore, I'll be back there this summer to 
see it's done; it’s a five-year project. 


The judges are Mrs. Betty Beale Grae- 
ber, columnist with the Star and Pub- 
lishers-Hall Syndicate; U.S. Treasurer 
Dorothy Andrews Kabis, Mrs. Perle 
Mesta, Mrs. Birch Bayh, wife of the 
Democratic Senator from Indiana, and 
Mrs. Hugh Scott, wife of the Republican 
leader of the Senate. 

I salute the sponsors of this most 
worthy project and all-who participated 
in it, for it is a timely and well-deserved 
recognition of the varied and significant 
contributions of our military wives to our 
national defense. 


ALFRED KIRCHHOFER HONORED BY 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


HON. THADDEUS. J..DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8; 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Alfred H. 
Kirchhofer, retired editor of the Buffalo, 
N.Y., Evening News, has been honored by 
the State University of New York at Buf- 
falo with the presentation of itsshighest 
award, the Chancellor Norton Medal. 

The presentation was made at the uni- 
versity’s 125th commencement exercises. 

The award is. most fitting and deserved, 
for Mr, Kirchhofer has made an enviable 
mark upon his hometown through his 
years of service as a reporter, editor, and 
executive. 

In his years of building the prestige of 
his newspaper; Mr. Kirchhofer always 
found time to devote to matters of public 
interest and concern, including the devel- 
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opment of what formerly was known as 
the University of Buffalo. 

Today, in retirement, Mr. Kirchhofer is 
both active and vitally interested in the 
affairs of our community and is looking 
ahead to the future—an example for all 
of us. 

As part of my remarks, I include the 
text of the story on the award ceremony 
which appeared in the May 28 edition of 
the Buffalo Evening News, also the-text 
of a related editorial: 
[From the Buffalo (N-Y.) 

May 28, 1971] 
ALFRED H. KIRCHHOFER RECEIVES UB’s CHAN- 
CELLOR NORTON MEDAL 


The State University of Buffalo's highest 
award, the Chancellor Norton Medal, today 
was presented to Alfred H. Kirchhofer, re- 
tired editor of The Buffalo Evening News and 
former president of WBEN Inc. 

Dr. Robert L. Ketter, UB president, pre- 
sented the medal at UB’s 125th commence- 
ment exercises at Rotary Field on the uni- 
versity’s Main St. campus. 

Mr. Kirchhofer, who retired as editor of 
The News in 1966, was the dominant figure 
in Western New York journalism for nearly 
four decades. 

Starting as a reporter with The News in 
1915, he was named managing editor in 1927. 
When WBEN Radio went on the air in 1930, 
Mr. Kirchhofer was named vice president of 
broadcast operations. 

Later he became president of WBEN Inc., 
and under his guidance the first television 
station in the area, WBEN-TV, was estab- 
lished in 1948. 


NAMED LEADING BUFFALONIAN 


Dr. Ketter read a citation which accom- 
panied the Chancellor Norton Medal, 
awarded annually since 1925 to a leading 
Buffalonian for his contributions to the city. 
It said: 

“Journalism is practiced at its best by men 
and women who seek to form truth by order- 
ing facts in their proper relationships. The 
ability to see this order is what distinguishes 
the truth-finder from the fact-gatherer and 
the exceptional from the mediocre. 

“The university is proud to honor today 
an individual who has practiced his profes- 
sion with the exceptional as a standard. 

“He became a member of this community 
when the population of the City of Buffalo 
was only 279,000 and the nation consisted 
of 44 states. 

“In the interyening years it has been, his 
task not simply to chronicle the tremendous 
change and growth of a community and a 
nation, but to seek and communicate the 
order inherent in the seeming disorder of 
immediate events. 


BEGAN AS A’ COPY BOY 


“He began his career in 1910 as a copy boy, 
and in 1915 he joined the staff of the news- 
paper which he eventually was to serve as 
editor and executive vice president until his 
retirement in 1966. 

“His high standards, however, were not 
limited to the print media. As active head of 
his parent company's broadcast facilities, he 
was responsible for bringing the first televi- 
sion station to Western New York in 1948, 
He is a charter member of the Society of 
Television Pioneers and an innovator in radio 
and television journalism. 

“His meticulous attention to detail in his 
insistence on accurate’and complete report- 
ing, his conviction and furtherance of the 
principle of a free press and his contributions 
to improvements in his profession have been 
recognized time and again through honors 
bestowed upon him by his professional peers. 

“JOURNALISTIC HONORS 

“He has been elected to the National Jour- 

nalism Hall of Honor at the University of 


Evening News, 
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Missouri, an institution which also awarded 
him its School of Journalism Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Service to Journalism. He received 
a similar medal from Syracuse University. 

“He is a past president of both the National 
Press Club and the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. He also is a member of 
the prestigious Gridiron Club. 

“A colleague of his has said that in speak- 
ing of this man and his profession, one word 
must always be used, That word is integrity. 
‘There was no compromise,’ said the col- 
league. ‘Right was right and wrong was to 
be avoided at all costs.’ 

“He has been a particular friend of educa- 
tion and of this university. A former member 
of the University Council, he also was pub- 
licity director for the university’s first $5 
million endowment campaign. 


“TRUSTEE OF FOUNDATION 


“When the university joined the state sys- 
tem in 1962, he was one of the incorporators 
and trustees of the University of Buffalo 
Foundation. 

“As a visiting professor.in the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism, he con- 
ducted a series of science writing seminars 
sponsored by that institution and Roswell 
Park, 

“He is a former president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for Journalism, 
which serves as the accrediting agency for 
college and university journalism schools. 
His efforts helped establish the accrediting 
program. 

“He is also a founder of the American Press 
Institute at Columbia University and has 
served on its Board of Directors, 

“His public service activities are legion 
in the areas of government, medical and cùl- 
tural affairs. He has been a director or trustee 
of an extensive list of organizations dedicated 
to. the improvement of life on the Niagara 
Frontier. 

“WILL IT HELP BUFFALO? 


“A friend has said that our honoree always 
posed one question whenever a project was 
proposed. Will‘it help Buffalo? he asked. If 
the answer was, ‘Yes,’ then the newspaper lent 
its help. 

“On Feb. 9, 1922, Chancellor Charles Nor- 
ton addressed a letter to a local bank explain- 
ing the intent of @ clause in his will which 
created thé Chancellor's Medal, which now 
is the highest honor the “university can 
bestow, It was to be awarded, he wrote, ‘to 
personify civic patriotism and vivify public 
patriotism and vivify public service in the 
eyes of the citizens of Buffalo.’ The recipient 
was to be an “individual whose ects had 
dignified 'the performer and Buffalo in the 
eyes of the world,’ 

“YES; PLEASE! f 

“The individual we honor today has de- 
voted his life to the future ef this commu- 
nity and to the highest standards of his 
profession. This devotion—and his life it- 
self—do indeed dignify both the man and 
the area.. 

“According to anecdote, our honoree once 
received a memo of several thousand words 
from one. of his staff members..The subject 
of his message was.the creation of a program 
designed to train reporters to write more 
briefly. The correspondent asked if the pro- 
gram should be started immediately, The 
reply he received was: “Yes, please.’ 

“In the spirit of this stand of brevity, I 
am proud to award thi: 43d, Chancellor’s 
Medalon behalf of the Council and the Uni- 
versity, to aired H. Kirchhofer." 


[From the Buffalo Evening News, May 29, 
1971] 


CHANCELLOR'S MEDAL 


When Alfred H. Kirchhofer retired five 
years ago as editor of The News, we noted 
that for us, as for the entire metropolitan 
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community in which he had long been a 
prime mover, the eyent marked in truth the 
end of an era. It is an era now well remem- 
bered and fittingly honored by the bestowal 
on Mr. Kirchhofer of the State University 
of Buffalo’s Chancellor's Medal. 

The citation speaks for itself. But it is 
particularly appropriate for UB to make this 
125th anniversary commencement an occa- 
sion for recognizing the tremendous campus- 
community bridge-building role that such 
devoted community leaders as Mr. Kirchhofer 
have played in shepherding UB through its 
entire modern era of frantic growth and dif- 
ficult transition. President Ketter said it 
well when he noted that this year’s recipient 
is just such a person as the founder of the 
Chancellor’s Medal had in mind: a personifi- 
cation of civic patriotism whose acts, indeed 
whole life itself, dignify both “the perform- 
er and Buffalo in the eyes of the world.” 


BIGGEST NONSENSE IN GUN 
CONTROL 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, new anti- 
gun efforts have been noted in the Con- 
gress. A spate of antigum nonsense can 
always bè anticipated whenever the cli- 
mate appears even the least bit favorable 
for the passage of bills to. take weapons 
away from law-abiding American citi- 
zens. The Milton Eisenhower Commis- 
sion on Violence has lent itself to these 
efforts and they have been augmented 
by recent murders of policemen in which 
the use of handguns were involved. Tak- 
ing weapons away from those who seek 
to own them for the protection of their 
homes and families is not going to stop 
the criminals from using them. It will 
only encourage Criminals to obtain guns 
by whatever mearis they can other than 
by legal channels. : 

The American’ Rifleman for June 1971 
has published an editorial on the aspect 
of this question which shows the nui- 
sance value of too much gun control leg- 
islation. I call attention also to a sound 
editorial from the Alexandria Gazette 
on this subject. I submit both for inser- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the American Rifleman, June 1971] 
Bracest NONSENSE In GUN CONTROL 

Except for U.S. income tax returns, few 
Federal requirements impose a bigger moun- 
tain of paperwork on the American people 
than the 1968 Gun Control Act. By best 
estimates, this act requires the detailed re- 
cording of 30 million retail transactions every 
year on .22 rimfire ammunition alone. 


Every time anyone wants so much as a box’ 


of 50 of these cartridges froma Federally li- 
censed dealer, he must identify himself to 
the dealer’s satisfaction: by a driver's license 
or equivalent means. The dealer must then 
enter in a bound record, to be kept at least 
two years, the buyer’s name, address, birth 
date and mode of identification, plus the date 
of transaction, quantity and caliber of am-~- 
munition bought, and the manufacturer of 
it. 

While Congress exempted rifle and shotgun 
ammunition from this redtape procedure in 
1969, the requirement still applies on all .22 
rimfire ammunition, as well as handgun am- 
munition, because .22’s can be used in hand- 
guns. Involved in this maze of paperwork 
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are, by National Shooting Sports Foundation 
estimates, some three billion rounds of .22’s a 
year constituting 60% of all ammunition 
sales. 

Aside from helping to snow under a coun- 
try already cluttered with more government 
paperwork than probably any other in the 
world, it is hard to see what use this de- 
tailed record-keeping serves. No one appar- 
ently believes that it has made a serious 
dent in crime, 

Elsewhere in this issue, we discuss the 
major role played by .22's in a variety of out- 
door sports and activities. As we point out, 
the .22 is no toy. It shouid be used cau- 
tiously under proper conditions conducive to 
safety. But if it is no toy, neither is it in 
itself an evil thing—nor a thing that can 
or should be controlled’ by intensive book- 
keeping. 

The House of Representatives voted 246 to 
59 last year to end the record-keeping re- 
quirement on .22’s. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee, which received the House bill, 
approved it. But that session of Congress 
ended before the bill could be passed, so it 
died with adjournment. 

Fresh bills to exempt .22's were promptly 
introduced this year. There are now 22 of 
them in the House and two in the Senate. 

All_of these bills are considered revenue 
measures, as they involve firearms taxes, and 
have therefore been referred to the Senate 
Finance Committee or House Ways and 
Means Committee. Approval is expected in the 
late spring or early summer. Whenever it 
comes, its supporters can be sure of one 
thing. It will be welcomed by a majority of 
the American public. 


[From the Alexandria Gazette, June 
DISARMING THE PUBLIC 


Ignoring the statistics that.as legal execu- 
tions have declined in tise United States 
murders have increased; the National Com- 
mission on Reform of Federal Crime Laws 
has recommended the abolition of the death 
penalty and called for the confiscation of 
the hand guns of law-abiding citizens. 

The two proposals of the commission, in- 
teracting with each other, can only stimu- 
late "a further increase in crime. In 1960 
there were 9,140 murders in this« country 
and 56,,killers were executed, During the 
1960s, the number-of murders. continued a 
general upward climb while executions did 
the reverse. 

In 1965, for example, 9,850 murders oc- 
curred, an increase of 710 in five years. In 
the same year executions ‘had dropped to 
seyen. By 1969, 14,830 people died at the 
hands of murderers while-not one killer was 
executed, Throughout the 1960s murders’ rose 
by 57 percent, but the population increased 
by only 12 percent. 

The solution of the commission is sim- 
ply to outlaw hand guns on the apparent ás- 
sumption that fewer firearms will mean few- 
er murders and therefore executions won’t 
be necessary as a deterrent. Sen. Edward 
Kennedy, D-Mass., using the same false log- 
ic, has proposed legislation to register “every 
gun in America,” which is generally consid- 
ered the first step toward confiscation. 

The point is, however, that outlaws won't 
give up or register their firearms, which 
would leave the law-abiding person even 
more at the mercy of the armed criminal, 
which could only increase the crime of mur- 
der. And, too, other weapons—knives be- 
ing the most obvious—are readily available 
to a would-be slayer. 

Only two things deter crime: Fear of pun- 
ishment and realization that the intended 
victim may be able to defend himself. The 
commission would destroy both obstacles to 
crime by reducing the penalty and disarm- 
ing the victim. If anything, the public 
should be encouraged to defend itself, legal- 
ly of ‘course, against crime and the death 
penalty should be revived. 
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DOW CHEMICAL'S NEW PIPELINE 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, a new pipe- 
line system being developed by Dow 
Chemical Co. could be a major ecological 
breakthrough that would make a Cana- 
dian pipeline route superior in virtually 
every respect to the proposed trans- 
Alaska pipeline. This new pipeline in- 
volves a radically different approach to 
solving some of the major ecological 
problems associated with transporting 
the oil from Alaska’s North Slope through 
the frozen Arctic to lower-48 States. 

If Dow’s claims for its pipeline sys- 
tem are true, problems due to the hot oil 
in the pipeline possibly melting the per- 
mafrost—the permanently frozen land 
that much of the pipeline would go 
through—would be eliminated. Dow’s 
system would also allow the pipeline»to 
be built totally underground which would 
eliminate several objections to an over 
land pipeline. Among these objections are 
that: 

It would be an eyesore; 

It could affect migratory patterns of 
caribou and other Arctic species; 

It would be open to possible sabotage. 

In addition, many ecologists have 
objected to the proposed trans-Alaska 
line on the basis that it involves un- 
acceptable environmental risks. The pro- 
posed Alaska pipeline would run through 
various seismic areas where, environ- 
mentalists charge, a pipeline break could 
easily occur. 

The Interior Department is presently 
studying whether to grant permits to 
Alyeska—a consortium of seven oil com- 
panies with interests in the North Slope 
oil—to build an 800-mile Alaska pipeline 
from Prudhoe Bay to Valdez in the 
South. The oil would then be shipped by 
tanker from Valdez to Seattle. 

While Alyeska’s pipeline system uses a 
principle of insulation to protect; against 
melting permafrost, DOW’s system in- 
volves a combination: of insulation and 
heat transfer devices, ‘depending upon 
the ‘particular conditions. Dow’s system 
proceeds on the basis that it is impossi- 
ble to stop eventual heat transfer and 
that the. only answer lies.in directing 
the heat away from the permafrost and 
into the air. Their proposed system 
would put a plastic sleeve around the 
pipe filling it with a solution that freezes 
at lower temperatures than prevail in the 
Arctic. This would allow the heat 
to move upward by convection to the top 
of the sleeye where it can be -released 
into the air. Around this sleeve would be 
another sleeve containing a solution 
that freezes just below the freezing tem- 
perature of water. In the winter, this 
would be frozen solid by the tempera- 
ture of the air and would only partly 
thaw in the summer, leaving some frozen 
material in the solution when winter ar- 
rived again, 

As long as some frozen material re- 
mained in the outer sleeve, its tempera- 
ture would be below that of the perma- 
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frost and would not melt it. A Dow rep- 
resentative has told me that the cost of 
their pipeline system would be roughly 
comparable to that of Alyeska’s. He said 
that Dow has been working on this pipe- 
line system in the laboratory for over 
6 years, and he was virtually sure that it 
would work. In addition, he told me that 
Dow felt that its system should be tested 
in the Arctic climate for about 1 year. 

Mr. Speaker, if this new pipeline is 
workable, it would appear that a Cana- 
dian pipeline route would be free of ma- 
jor ecological problems, while the pro- 
posed trans-Alaska route would still be 
subject to the two most worrisome 
ecological risks: The earthquakes and the 
tankers. 

If Interior fails to study and evaluate 
Dow’s proposal, I believe it would involve 
2 flagrant violation of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act, which requires 
that the appropriate Federal agency 
study the possible environmental conse- 
quences of any Federal project before it 
is undertaken. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that every agency 
involved in construction of the pipeline, 
and especially the Interior Department, 
will consider the possibilities that arise 
from Dow’s new pipeline research, and 
that the design of the pipeline will be 
changed so that it will not cause the 
problems which many of us have pointed 
out. 


ADVICE TO YOUTHFUL JOBSEEKERS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, so many 
things are being said about our young 
people at this time, I feel the following 
editorial comments made as advice to 
youthful jobseekers by my good friend 
and constituent, Allen T. Lanier, merits 
our serious attention: 

Mr. Lanier is postmaster at Guyton, 


Ga.and his comments appear in the sum-_ 


mer edition of the Postmaster Advocate. 
The editorial is as follows: 
ADVICE TO YOUTHFUL JOBSEEKERS 


Dear Kip: Today you asked me for a job. 
From the look of your shoulders as you waiked 
out, I suspect you’ve been turned down be- 
fore, and maybe you believe by now that kids 
out of high school can’t find work, 

But, I hired a teenager today You saw him. 
He was the one with polished” shoes and a 
necktie. What was so special about him? Not 
experience, neither of you had any. It was his 
attitude that put him on the payroll instead 
of you. Attitude, son. A-t-t-i-t-u-d-e. He 
wanted that job badly enough to shuck the 
leather jacket, get a haircut, and look in the 
phone book to find out what this company 
makes. He did his best to impress me. That’s 
where he edged you out. 

You see, Kid, people who hire people aren't 
“with” @ lot of things. We know more about 
Bing than about Ringo, and we have some 
Stone-Age ideas about who owes whom’a liv- 
ing. Maybe that makes us prehistoric, but 
there’s nothing wrong with the checks we 
sign, and if you want one you’d better tune to 
our wave length. 

Ever hear of “empathy?” It’s the trick of 


‘ seeing the other fellow’s’ side of things: I 
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couldn’t have cared less that you're behind in 
your car payments.. That's your problem. 
What I needed was someone who'd go out in 
the plant, keep his eyes open, and work for 
me like he’d work for himself. If you have 
even the vaguest idea of what I’m trying to 
say, let it show the next time you ask for a 
job. You'll be head and shoulders over the 
rest. 

Look kid: The only time jobs grew on trees 
was while most of the manpower was wearing 
G.1.’s and pulling K.P. For all the rest of his- 
tory you've had to get a job like you get a 
girl: “Case” the situation, wear a clean shirt, 
and try to appear reasonably willing. 

Maybe jobs aren’t as plentiful right now, 
but a lot of us can remember when master 
craftsmen walked the streets. By comparison 
you don’t know the meaning of “scarce.” 

You may not believe it, but all around you 
employers are looking for young men smart 
enough to go after a job in the old-fashioned 
way. When they find one, they can't wait to 
unload some of their worries on him. 

For both our sakes, get eager, will you? 


CONSUMER PROGRAMS ARE GOOD 
FOR BUSINESS, TOO 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr: ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, when 
needed consumer legislation is proposed 
in Congress, industry “status quoers” in- 
evitably charge that the bill for those 
programs will cost the American con- 
sumer hundreds of millions of dollars. 
That conclusion, frequently. false, is in- 
tended to intimidate the public and their 
Representativesin Congress. - 

Two consumer proposals now pending 
before Congress—unit-pricing and open- 
dating—disprove the thesis that con- 
sumer programs are necessarily costly 
and an inconvenience.to business. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., which is the Na- 
tion’s second largest supermarket.chain, 
has been unit-pricing and open-dating 
many of their ‘food products since early 
1970. The vice president ‘of Safeway for 
accounting, recently spoke to the ques- 
tion of costs of consumer programs and 
their effect on store operations. 

-His conclusions are that unit-pricing 
and open-dating add very little, if any- 
thing, to the cost of doing business and, 
in fact, facilitate’ ‘stock “rotation and 
freshness contro] for the retailer. I con- 
sider this finding to be exceedingly im- 
portant. While it may not apply to every 
retail operation or to every consumer 
program, his conclusion shows that there 
can be a. commonality of interest between 
the consumer and the producer, It also 
shows that innovative consumer pro- 
grams can be good for business as well 
as for the consuming publi:. 

I ‘include, at this point, the full text 
of the remarks of N. V. Lawson, vice 
president for accounting and data proc- 
essing, Safeway Stores, at the 21st Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains Con- 
trollers Conference: ~ 
Cost ASPECTS or OPEN DATING AND UNIT 

Pricinc : 


Being the last speaker in a conference of 
this type carries a great deal of responsibility. 
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My remarks must be short enough to please 
those of us who feel we have just about 
reached the saturation point as far as 
speeches are concerned and yet “meaty” 
enough to make the whole thing worth 
while. I will try to do my best to carry out 
that responsibility. 

Today, it is almost impossible to look 
through any of our trade publications or the 
popular press, and not find articles, edi- 
torials or statistics on the subject of Open 
Dating and Unit Pricing, The very number 
of articles about these subjects is also a good 
indication of their controversial nature. A 
recent survey of 400 shoppers in the Atlanta 
area, conducted by Chain Store Age,’ had 
as one of its key questions, the following: 
Which of these five services would be most 
useful to you—open dating, the disclosure 
of the phosphate content of detergents, nu- 
trition labels, unit pricing or returnable bot- 
tles? Open dating was included in 95% of 
the responses. On another related question, 
almost 50% rated open dating the most im- 
portant single service. The second most im- 
portant? Unit pricing with 23%. 

It is fairly obvious, therefore, that instead 
of “if”, or “should we”, proceed with pro- 
grams of open dating and unit pricing, we 
are being more realistic if we ask, instead 
“how quickly”, and “how efficiently”, can we 
institute these programs. 

We at Safeway have been deeply involved 
in open dating for years, and since 1969 we 
have been studying and experimenting with 
unit pricing. With this experience as back- 
ground, I'll try to give you an idea of the 
costs of open dating and unit pricing pro- 
grams we have experienced, their benefits 
and advantages, and any unresolved or po- 
tential problems where they exist. 

First though, I would like to give you 
our interpretation of the terms “open dat- 
ing” and “unit pricing.” We define an open 
date as an uncoded, plainly marked, legi- 
ble and understandable date, printed, em- 
bossed or labelled on. a packaged perishable 
item. In most cases, the date is the store’s 
pull date, indicating the last day the item 
can be sold after which it must be removed 
from the shelf and destroyed. On some items 
the date may be a pack date, rather than a 
pull date. 

Unit pricing, (or dual pricing) seems to be 
well enough understood as the retail price 
of an item relative to some stated: unit of 
measure, he it pint, pound, square foot, or 
some-other appropriate base. It is important, 
however, that the base unit used for any 
commodity be the same for all items in that 
commodity grouping, and be a common, fa- 
miliar Measure. 

Although open dating and unit pricing 
have some similar aspects, they are more dif- 
ferent than alike, so I'll treat them sep- 
arately. 

OPEN DATING 

I'll start with the easier one—open dat- 
ing. For over thirty years Safeway has been 
open dating perishable items which we 
either manufacture or process ourselves. 
Frankly, we wish every food producer used 
an open-dating system similar to ours. We 
are currently working with our suppliers to- 
ward that end. 

Our reason for favoring open dates is sim- 
ply this: It is much faster and more accurate 
for store personnel to use open dates rather 
than encoded dates, for two-vital store re- 
sponsibilities: stock rotation and freshness 
control. 

Basically, there are no significantly greater 
costs inherent in open dating as compared to 
any other kinds of dating system. All pro- 
ducers of perishable food must date their 
products in one-way ^r another anyway. It is 
in conversion from coded dates to open dates 
that some costs may arise. 

Although Safeway is not involved in con- 
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verting from coded dates to open dates, we 
are involved in an open-dating standardiza- 
tion program. 

The costs of our standardization program 
would closely parallel the problems and costs 
of a conversion. Our open-dating standard- 
ization has been going on gradually for 
years and would have continued on for sev- 
eral more years, However, with the increased 
consumer interest in open dates, we decided 
last year to accelerate our program for com- 
pletion in 1971. 

We are implementing a five-point stand- 
ardization program to improve the usability 
of all our open dates. It was designed to be 
very practical, by staying within limits im- 
posed on us by the nature of the product 
and our production facilities. All five points 
involve some costs. 

Perhaps you may be able to relate one 
or more of the following points to your 
own situation: 

1) Whenever possible, open dates are to 
be puli dates rather than pack dates, (Most 
fresh meats and produce are notable excep- 
tions.) 

2) Printed dates are generally easier to 
read and, therefore, are preferred over em- 
bossed dates or other dating methods. 

3) 3/16” numerals will be used whenever 
possible. 

4) Dates will be placed in a conspicuous 
position, preferably on the main-merchan- 
dising panel or on a cap, or lid. —And 

5) Our open dates will be physically sep- 
arated from any required regulatory in- 
formation so that the consumer does not con- 
fuse the two. 

Costs of implementation of these five 
standards, to-date, has not been out-of-line 
with results. Here are some examples: 

Safeway’s Brookside Division is one of our 
principal manufacturing and processing op- 
erations. Brookside manufactures or proc- 
esses coffee, tea, margarine, jams, juices, and 
many other products. In 1970 Brookside’s 
remaining items to comply with our dating 
standards required: 

Re-positioning of dates on bagged coffee, 
converting embossed dates to printed labels 
and stickers on some size of margarine, 

Re-positioning dates on jams and jellies, 

Purchasing a new date printer for bulk 
tea, instant coffee and mayonnaise, and 

Investigating several other changes on soft 
drinks and frozen-food products, 

Brookside’s cost for all new equipment 
modifications, and installations for all these 
remaining changes (including converting the 
dates on shipping cases, smaller than 1’! to 
new. dates 1” or larger) in the 10-month 
period from August 1970 to completion of the 
program this month—is estimated at $15,000 
or less. 

One item of interest..is_ Brookside’s new 
date coder for the line that handles all sizes 
of mayonnaise salad dressings and sand- 
wich spreads. The coder costs only $400 and 
took only two hours to install. A $150 coder 
was available but the “expensive” $400 
coder was chosen because of its lower main- 
tenance requirement, The new coder was 
purchased to meet our 3/16’’ size standard. 

In our Dairy Division, milk carton dating 
is being converted from plain embossing. to 
a combination-inked embossing that can be 
read from as far as 3 to 5 feet away. Safeway 
has over 50 milk carton fillers, ranging in 
age from an indexing filler built in the 1940's. 
to the fast-modern rotary type. We have. ex- 
perimented with, or are using inkers rang- 
ing in,pri¢e from $500 to $2,500 each. The 


' program is 90% complete with an average 


arg gsr cost of a little oyer $1,000 per 
ller. 

All of Safeway’s ice cream fillers are also 
under conversion to inked dates. We de- 
signed and built our own inkers for $200 
each. 

Safeway has just announced the introduc- 
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tion of Safeway Brand canned hams and 
picnics. Soon these hams will be sold with 
an open date printed on both side panels. 
Safeway’s open dating of canned hams is 
a first for the industry. The total equipment 
cost for three-dual-head date stamps used 
on the three lines is $700. 

Other standardization costs are equally 
modest. Our bread plants are standardizing 
on using either dated plastic closing tabs or 
end seals in place of tie bands. Total cost 
$25,000. Cookies and crackers are converting 
to printed dates in place of embossing. Total 
cost, 5 machines—$10,000. 

You can see we are committed to a pro- 
gram of opening dating. All the equipment 
modifications I have described would have 
been accomplished as a part of our regular- 
improvement program even without strong 
customer interest. Unfortunately, we still 
have a number of Safeway Brand items pur- 
chased from outside suppliers that still carry 
a coded date. 

In our 30 years of experience with open 
dates, we have found no significant basis to 
the contention that customers will select the 
freshest items first, leaving the older mer- 
chandise to die on the shelf. In fact, the 4 
weeks following the introduction of the more 
readable-printed dates on dairy products, 
which by the way we advertised on radio, TV, 
in the newspapers, as well as in some stores, 
we found that in Divisions using this pro- 
gram, our dairy sales improved rather than 
decreased. 

Let me sum up our attitude an open dat- 
ing. 

Open dating has turned out to be a major- 
promotional item. Yet, for the long haul, we 
still consider it primarily as serving the pub- 
lic but also as an aid to store personnel that 
clearly more than pays for itself. 

We: are looking forward to and enthusias- 
tically support an industry-wide-standard- 
ized, open-dating system that gives the con- 
sumers what they want, and yet satisfies our 
own needs. 

UNIT PRICING 


Now let's take a look at the pressing issue 
facing food-chain operators in 1971—Unit 
Pricing. A moment ago, I said Safeway is 
committed to open dating. I can also tell you 
that we are also committed to expanding 
our program of unit pricing. 

Once again, unit pricing is not an entirely 
new concept. Safeway was pricing produce 
by the pound back in the ‘40's, and we all 
have been marking the price per pound and 
the total package price on self-service meats 
for years. 

In mid-1969, U.S. Representative Benjamin 
S. Rosenthal, a sponsor of unit-pricing legis- 
lation and Chairman of a House Govern- 
mental Operations Consumer Sub-Commit- 
tee, asked Safeway to cooperate in an experi- 
mental study of unit pricing in actual use, 
Safeway responded by starting in September 
of 1969, with two stores, each using a dif- 
ferent method of providing the shopper with: 
unit pricing information. This initial experi- 
ment using shelf labels was continued for 
10 months until it was terminated on August 
1, 1970. 

Starting in April 1970 (5 months after our 
initial-test store received its first labels) a 
6-month in-depth survey of consumer reac- 
tion to unit pricing was conducted by Dr. 
Monroe Friedman of Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity. His survey was jointly sponsored by 
@ $5,000 grant from the NAFC and a $25,000 
grant from Safeway. 

Included in the Friedman survey was a 
background study of two other Safeway 
stores, similar in character to the test stores, 
but not participating in the unit-pricing ex- 
periment. The background study examined 
the. influences of certain pricing and pack- 
aging practices on the consumer's ability: to 
make effective price comparisons. 
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The completed Friedman Report was pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record last April 
15. I have several copies available if you are 
interested. 

I don’t believe a detailed review of our ex- 
periment or of Dr. Friedman's Report is 
necessary here. I think it is enough to say 
that these experiences indicated to us that 
unit pricing is of significant value and in- 
terest to the consumer, Admittedly, unit 
pricing does and will present problems but 
the benefits seem far more significant. It also 
seems obvious that other food chains recog- 
nize many advantages since Jewel Tea, Star 
Markets, Kroger, Giant, Kohl’s and many 
others haye instituted or are in the process 
of installing a unit-pricing system of one 
kind or another. 

We believe the greatest potential may be 
in areas such as: 

Improving maintenance of shelf align- 
ment, 

Reducing out-of stocks, 

Reducing the time required for ordering, 

Reducing the time required to price tag 
shelves, and 

Improve pricing accuracy. 

Certainly, another positive result of the 
unit-pricing experiment is that the under- 
taking of this study and the publishing of 
its findings helps dispel the notion that vol- 
untary cooperation between business and the 
consuming public can never solve pressing 
consumer problems. 

On November 9,.1970, three months after 
the completion of the original experiment, 
we re-embarked on a program to expand and 
improve our unit-pricing techniques and 
make them available to all of our Retail 
Divisions. 

Our decision to proceed with a new pro- 
gram was prompted by four-equally impor- 
tant desires: 

1) to give our customers what they want, 

2) to develop a system acceptable to our 
consumers, consumer advocates and legis- 
lators; this, too hopefully preclude a prolif- 
eration of non-uniform unit pricing legis- 
lation at state or local levels, 

3) to be competitive, and 

4) to determine in greater detail the costs 
and possible cost savings of unit pricing. 

Obviously, all four, of these points have 
important cost impacts, but it is the fourth 
point, dealing with the costs of implement- 
ing a unit-pricing program, that we will try 
to explore here today. 

Safeway’s cost considerations are com- 
pounded by our current transitional status 
in data processing. We are converting from 
de-centralized to centralized computing. 
Consequently, in order to provide unit- 
pricing systems for all our Retail Divisions, 
we were forced to develop a separate system 
for our larger Divisions using IBM 360/25 or 
30's, another system for our smaller Divisions 
using card-oriented hardware, and we haye 
just recently completed a system for use on 
our large central equipment which is cur- 
rently serving 6 of our 18 U. S. Divisions. 
As a result, some costs have been duplicated. 

All. of these systems have not yet been 
implemented so it will be some time before 
all the returns are in. However, we do have 
numerous figures to share with you, espe- 
cially in the areas of system design, data 
processing, merchandising, and cost of sup- 
Hes, Most of them developed from our 
Washington, D. O. operation which is now 
fairly well in place: 

Today, under the new program in Wash- 
ington, D. C., we are unit pricing items for 
all stores using an entirely new and improved 
label and providing 10-base units instead of 
just two used in. our original experiment. 
The manhour figures for these changes 
should be typical.for any operation with 
250 stores assuming similar techniques are 
used 
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Designing the new label—approximately 
two weeks staff time. 

Programming for the new label, including 
all testing and documentation—approxi- 
mately 100 manhours. 

The new label used in Washington, D. C. 
has been selected to solve many problems 
developed during our original experiment. 
The new labels cost $3.50 per thousand in 
lots of two and one-half million, f.0.b., 
Washington, D. C. This is an increase of 
$1.74 per thousand over the old label. How- 
ever, the new label is two-color Avery Tiger- 
hide, which is tough, should not tear on 
removal, is washable and so far on testing, 
will stick to frozen food and dairy case 
mouldings, Because it is so tough and wash- 
able, it may last up to 6 months, maybe even 
longer. With the new labels coming into 
stores all the time due to price changes, no 
complete store re-labeling should be neces- 
sary. Nor should the label require any pro- 
tective-plastic cover. However, the new 
programs do allow for store requests for 
replacement labels at any time. The new 
label is the same height as the.old one, 
15/16 inches, but its length was reduced to 
2144 inches so it could be printed 5-up 
instead of 3. 

A much larger portion of the label is now 
used for retail price. A special 9-character 
set of printer slugs was installed in the print 
chain of our IBM 1403-N1 printer at a cost 
of $200 plus a monthly charge of $97 per 
month plus tax. These special characters are 
used to print the large-retail-price figures. 

The 5-up label and the programming im- 
provements to go with it, give us a current- 
printer-label rate of 36,000 per hour, or about 
7 computer hours per 1,000 labels for 250 
stores. This is an improvement of 8,000 labels 
per hour over our experimental programs. 

In getting ready for the new label, it was 
necessary for the Merchandising Department 
to go through the Order Guide and establish 
separate flelds for the pack and size, and 
description, for all items to be converted. We 
use twelve positions for pack and size and 
twenty-three for description. This review 
took approximately 130 manhours for the 
4,500 items in the Grocery Order Guide. 

After the conversion of up to 5,000 items to 
unit pricing, now in process, we expect to 
process 200 price changes per week. We an- 
ticipate 144 hours on one computer, with a 
total DP job time of 2 hours per week. 

By the end of this year, we should have 
6,000 warehoused items on unit pricing in 
Washington, D.C. The systems design, pro- 
gramming and assignments of codes to direct 
delivery items is still in development at this 
time. 

Earlier, I mentioned our two other ap- 
proaches to unit pricing; one, utilizing cen- 
tralized data processing for Divisions con- 
verted to our DP Center in Oakland, and the 
other designed for smaller Divisions using 
small card or disk computers. 

Because both these approaches are still in 
the test phase, less cost data is available. But 
I believe I haye some figures of interest to 
you. 

The central and small systems have been 
programmed to produce an entirely different 
label than Washington's. Instead of a 5-up 
label using special number-forming char- 
acters in, their printer chains, the central 
and small systems produce a 3-up label 
measuring 414” x 1’’, with the retail price 
Shown on the label by a pattern of blobs. 

The first high-speed print train (1403-N1— 
1100 LPM) was modified for $205 plus art 
work, matrix charge, and slugs to a total of 
$535. The Oakland Center print chain (1403- 
Mod 2—600 LPM) for $343 including these 
extra charges and the small slow speed (2203 
type bar printer) was modified for $315. Sub- 
sequent modifications to each will cost ap- 
proximately 50% of this original figure. 
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All these systems are printer bound when 
producing labels. Connected to Central, a 
Division with a fast (1403-N1) printer run- 
ning 1,000 lines per minute, will produce 
3-up labels at 30,000 per hour, and the slower 
(2203) printer can muster 9,000 per hour, 
running about 300 lines per minute effective. 
If you recall, the 5-up label arrangement, 
running on a 1403-N1 printer, produced 

Although the central and indevendent 
36,000 labels per hour. 
8-up approach could produce any type label, 
our current testing is all with a perforated 
stiff paper label with no adhesive whatso- 
ever. The paper label is considerably cheaper, 
costing only 70¢ per thousand in lots of 3 
million, as compared to the $3.50 per thou- 
sand for the smaller pressure sensitive label. 

Mounting time for paper labels is still un- 
tested. But additional material and labor 
costs may be involved in that paper labels 
may need a plastic cover to keep them clean 
and in place, One type cover, a clear-plastic 
strip used in two-foot lengths, is being con- 
sidered. This strip fits standard-shelf mould- 
ings and costs about 3.2¢ per foot. Paper 
labels may also require a plastic sleeve for 
mounting to shelf-tag mouldings in other 
than a 1"’ size. In many cases the paper label 
may work out very well and very cheaply 
used “as is”. 

Both type labels give the same basic in- 
formation but in different format. Both, we 
feel, are excellent in design and easy for the 
consumer to use. 

The central system is the most complete in 
that it offers 14 base units: pound, pint, 
quart, etc. The central system also allows for 
255 conversion factors, 45 of which are stand- 
ard and currently programmed. Of the 255, 
each Division will have available 180 conyer- 
sion factors they may use as they wish te 
meet special conditions. 

The central system has required approxi- 
mately 16 man weeks of systems design and 
programming effort, excluding senior staff 
time in label design. Approximately 4 hours 
at $150 per hour were used for program com- 
pilation and testing. 

The small-independent system required 12 
man weeks of system design/programming. 
However, some of. this time was used for im- 
proving a file-maintenance procedure on the 
Mod 20 card systems for effective use with 
unit pricing. 

The procedure for processing price changes 
in all Divisions should be similar but be- 
cause Safeway's Divisions operate quite inde- 
pendently to meet local conditions, there 
could be differences in schedules, number of 
price changes per week, method used for 
mailing labels, and other factors affecting the 
overall cost of operation. 

Although the 4%4’' x 1’’ paper label is 
the present corporate “standard”, the final 
decision of label design, material and mount- 
ing styles must await further cost studies 
and measurement of customer reaction, 

In summing up the cost aspects of unit 
pricing, I would like to leave you with these 
thoughts. Many retailers feel that unit pric- 
ing will ultimately raise food prices because 
of expenses inyolved in maintaining such & 
system and point to many problems includ- 
ing price fluctuations and temporary price 
reductions or advertised specials. We agree 
that we have not yet faced some of these 
questions squarely, but based on our experi- 
ence to date, we still hold to our original 
assessment, that unit pricing may not 
increase costs . ... it may even eventually pay 
for itself. Although others and ourselves are 
attempting to account accurately for’the cost 
of installing unit pricing, the net gain or éx- 
pense must be tempered bya careful study 
and weighing of the intangibles, so many cf 
which are tied to today’s “consumer aware- 
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J. EDGAR HOOVER WARNS OF RED 
CHINESE SUBVERSION IN UNITED 
STATES 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in a pro- 
vocative and.enlightening article in the 
VFW magazine for June 1971, entitled, 
“Mao’s Red Shadows in America,” FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover reports on the 
subversive activities of the Red Chinese 
agents in the United States. He also re- 
counts activities for violent revolution 
including guerrilla warfare of pro-Maoist 
groups such as the Revolutionary Union 
and Progressive Labor. Party. 

This timely account of Mr. Hoover’s 
points out the critical need for the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee and 
the House Committee on Internal Secu- 
rity as well as for rigid laws to protect 
the internal security of the United States. 

It also indicates the folly of conduct- 
ing trade relations and “cultural ex- 
changes” with Red China. 

I insert the text of Mr. Hoover’s arti- 
cle: 


Mao’s RED SHADOWS IN AMERICA 


(By John Edgar Hoover, Director Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, United States 
Department of Justice) 


Mao Tse-tung, the Red Chinese dictator, 
is some 6,000 miles from the United States. 
But the shadows of pro-Peking subversion 
are daily becoming a more serious problem 
in this country. 

EXAMPLE 1 


It was a warm evening in May. In a city 
not far from San Francisco several cars drove 
through a suburban area and then parked. 
Their occupants hurried into an attractive 
small home. A friendly gathering of people. 

But, not quite. This was a meeting of a 
“collective” (or céll) of the Revolutionary 
Union (RU), a group dedicated to Mao Tse- 
tung and his doctrine of the Marxist-Leninist 
revolution. 

Inside, the meeting came to order. The 
chief speaker, one of RU’s West Coast leaders 
was talking. 

“The RU,” he said, smacking his first into 
his hand, “is placing far too much emphasis 
on theoretical work. Reading, studying and 
theory have their place—but not now. The 
times demand direct action.” 

He paused for a moment, almost caught 
up in a rage. He turned and slowly looked 
into the eyes of every member present, as if 
he were talking to each individually. This 
was a group small in numbers, but hysteric- 
ally dedicated to the teaching of Chairman 
Mao. 

The leader leaned forward, almost hissing 
between his teeth. “We must start arming. 
Only in this way will we awaken the revo- 
lutionary masses.” 

EXAMPLE 2 

The man had entered the United States 
from a foreign country. He was a “tourist” 
—there was no doubt about that. He 
wouldn’t stay permanently. But he had as- 
signments other than just sightseeing. As a 
pro-Peking intelligence agent, he was gather- 
ing information of many types. 

In the eyes of this spy, and his masters 
in Red China, the U.S. was the “citadel of 
imperialism,” “Enemy Number One”—a 
nation with a vast array of scientific, tech- 
nological, military and other types of in- 
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formation which, as much as possible, must 
be stolen or otherwise obtained for use by 
Mao's government, 


EXAMPLE 3 


The woman was medium in stature. Her 
brown eyes reflected a cold, steel fanaticism. 
She stood behind the podium with a shaeaf 
of papers scattered in front of her. 

“I have lived in the Peoples’ Republic of 
China under Chairman Mao. His thoughts 
and teachings have brought success to the 
*people’s revolution.’ He represents the wave 
of the future. You must learn more about 
him—who he is, what he stands for and 
what you can do to help him. 

“You are in an excellent position to tell 
the story of Mao to Americans. Many of you 
here today are students. You are working 
with students on college campuses and 
young people in industry. Carry to them 
Chairman Mao’s message of revolution.” 

The group? 

A New England cadre training session of 
the Progressive Labor Party (PLP), a pro- 
Maoist activist organization with headquar- 
ters in New York. 

The woman speaker? 

A person very closely connected with the 
Peking regime. 

What do these three incidents tell us? 

First, there is a variety of pro-Maoist 
groups in the United States, such as the 
Revolutionary Union and ‘the Progressive 
Labor Party, which, although often in dis- 
pute over the tactics of bringing about the 
revolution, are working zealously for the 
Red Chinese cause. 

Second, this nation today is the target 
of a growing Red Chinese espionage cam- 
paign designed, among other things, to 
gather confidential data for Peking. 

Third, Red China desperately wants to 
make contact with and influence our rising 
generation, both college and high school 
students as well as youthful workers em- 
ployed in industry. 

Let’s examine in more detail these Mao- 
ist thrusts. 

The two main pro-Maoist groups, highly 
competitive with each other, are the Pro- 
gressive Labor Party and the Revolutionary 
Union. Each has its own program, origins 
and, on occasion, feuds with the other. But 
both are fanatically. loyal to Mao doctrines. 

PLP’s chief contribution to the Red Chi- 
nese cause has been the “pulling off” of an 
almost unbelievable revolutionary feat—that 
of not only influencing, but ideologically cap- 
turing a sizeable number of America’s most 
militant and radical youth! 

Here is what happened—and this tech- 
nique looms as a threat as to what can hap- 
pen in the subversive indoctrination. of 
youth, 

Yet, despite this Old Left background, PLP 
is what we call an Old Left group, that is, it 
draws its ideological roots from the Bol- 
shevik Revolution of 1917 (as do the pro- 
Moscow „Communist Party, USA, and the 
Socialist Workers Party or Trotskyists). Ac- 
tually, PLP was formed in 1962 by dissidents 
expelled by the Communist Party after bitter 
internal dissension caused by the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. 

Moreover, not only is PLP Old Leftist 
(which means strict discipline), but it rep- 
resents the most orthodox, traditional and 
dictatorial interpretation of Marxism-Len- 
inism, namely, that delineated by Mao. 

Yet, despite this Old Left backgrountl, PLP 
was able, through hard work, masterly ma- 
neuvyering and a keen sense of strategic tim- 
ing, to so project a “face” of activism, revolu- 
tionary zeal and youthful appeal as to strike 
deep roots on college campuses, 

The Worker-Student Alliance (WSA), a 
PLP-sponsored college group, grew steadily. 
(The name comes from PLP’s emphasis that 
students and workers form an alliance to 
bring about the Communist revolution.) In 
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June, 1969; WSA even attempted to gain con- 
trol of the New Leftist Students for a Demo- 
cratic Soclety (SDS). 

This attempt tore SDS apart, leading to 
the rise of factions, such as the extremists- 
anarchist Weatherman, which were to be- 
come separate entities. The WSA faction 
claims to be the legitimate SDS and today, 
with headquarters in Chicago, it calls itself 
by this name and issues a newspaper, New 
Left Notes, the name of SDS's former official 
paper. 

In other words, an Old Left group, believ- 
ing in Maoist Communism, with its strict 
discipline, organizational control, and con- 
cept of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
was able to influence and control students 
who, caught up in the mood of New Left 
extremism, were denouncing the “tyrannical 
Establishment” and demanding more “free- 
dom!” 

Surely, PLP’s exploit must rank as one of 
the most remarkable and, paradoxical in 
Marxist history in this country. 

In late December last year, WSA-SDS held 
a national convention in Chicago, with an 
estimated 900 to 1,000 registered. 

PLP’s newspaper, Challenge, headlined the 
proceedings: “Best SDS Convention: ‘Work- 
er-Student Unity is Key to Victory:’” and 
wrote: 

“Over a thousand students came from 
dozens and dozens of schools from every cor- 
ner of the country... This convention 
showed that SDS is a strong and growing or- 
ganization composed of students who want 
to ally with workers, and NOT a group of 
crazy terrorists.” 

As part of the convention proceedings, 
delegates conducted on-the-street agitation, 
handed out PLP literature, made personal 
contact with workers: 

“Nearly 400,000 flyers were handed out. 
Many students on the brigades (organized 
by the convention) passed out PLP leaflets. 
All 100,000 PLP flyers were given out in the 
first two days, 6,000 Challenges were sold, 
and over 600 workers from the communities 
and factories gave us their names and phone 
numbers so that we would work together in 
the future.” 

Here is a pro-Maoist group, active on cam- 
puses, which says, among other things: 

“We see that millions are awakening to the 
need to seize power and set up a dictator- 
ship of the working class...” Resist the 
military; fight ROTC and veterans organiza- 
tions. Agitate inside the armed forces if 
drafted: “There are many ways of resistance 
within the Army, literature, discussions, or- 
ganized rebellions, sabotage.” Disrupting the 
courts: “Carry the struggle to the courts— 
turn the court into a political forum .. .” 
Hate the law of the land and the law en- 
forcement officer. Indoctrinate the workers in 
industry with Maoist Communism, Make the 
university an agency for propagandizing the 
revolution. 

Membership of the parent PLP group is not 
large, running over 300. However, through 
the WSA-SDS, this pro-Maoist organization 
is able to reach thousands of young people, 
especially on campuses. It is known, for ex- 
ample, that PLP maintains close contact with 
pro-Red Chinese organizations abroad. The 
Chinese Communists subsidize the PLP 
through the purchase of its publications. 
PLP leaders have been in periodic contact 
with Chinese agencies and these leaders on 
occasion have visited the Chinese mainland. 

No wonder PLP proudly sent greetings to 
Mao Tse-tung last fall on the occasion of the 
2ist anniversary of his regime’s seizure of 
power. 

What about PLP and WSA-SDS opinion 
regarding the use of violence? 

Being Old Leftists, they are not opposed 
in principle to violence, but they do not feel 
the time is yet ripe for its use to bring about 
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& revolution. Hence, they’ oppose the anar- 
chist style:of Weatherman violence: 

“SDS is not against violence,” says an 
article in New Left Notes, “but we oppose the 
mindless violence of small terrorist groups 
isolated from the people, lashing out in frus- 
tration at friend and enemy alike. This in- 
cludes aimless property destruction and at- 
tacking other students and workers on 
campus.” 

A growing minority inside PLP and WSA- 
SDS, however, is chafing at this policy of 
nonviolence. This group feels that violence 
is needed to bring. about the destruction of 
the hated Establishment. Much will depend 
on the outcome of this internal argument, 

The second major Maoist group’s empha- 
sis, is on violence. The Revolutionary Union 
believes guerrilla warfare is essential to rev- 
olutionary action: 

“We recognize the need for organized 
armed struggle against the power of the 
state . . .” “The people must be armed .. .” 
“The organized repressive violence of the 
state (police) must be met with the orga- 
nized revolutionary violence of the people.” 

As one observer commented, RU’s policy is 
“g before p"—guns before politics! 

FBI investigation reflects that RU mem- 
bers have. accumulated weapons and have 
engaged in firearms and guerrilla warfare 
training. r 

Originally based in the San Francisco areg, 
RU has now spread to other cities; in the 
South, Midwest and East. 

Membership is not latge, perhaps several 
hundred; Adherents have come from former 
members of the Communist Party, USA, At 
the same time, RU has been-successful in 
attracting both high school and college activ- 
ists. One youthful member of RU claims to 
have lived in China and participated in Mao’s 
infamous Red Guards. Key leadership has 
been given to RU by self-styled intellectuals. 

The RU has been rent recently by a vio- 
lent dispute on the question, “When the 
revolution?” ; 

In late 1970, a splinter group, calling itself 
Venceremos, split from the parent RU. This 
group feels that RU is hesitating on its com- 
mitment to armed struggle now, preferring 
to build a mass base before an actual in- 
surrection. In Venceremos’ eyes, the time 
for an armed struggle is now: 

“We believe that armed struggle is an 
actuality now, not an eventuality.” 

These militants give strong support to the 
Black Panther Party: “We support the Black 
Panther Party and recognize it as the van- 
guard of the American revolution. We want 
to unite with the Black Panther Party in 
every way possible.” 

What is Mao's fascination for these in- 
dividuals? Here is a man in a distant for- 
eign country, whom these radicals haye never 
seen. They know little, if anything, about 
Red China. Why are they so infectiously 
enamored with him and Peking’s program? 

For some of the old-line Marxists in the 
PLP and the RU, Mao is the personification 
of the “original purity” of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, a Communist leader who bitterly re- 
sisted the Krushchev brand of “revisionism.” 
To these comrades, the Soviet Union and 
its mouthpiece in this country, the Com- 
munist Party, USA. have betrayed the “rey- 
olution.” They feel that Mao, as one of 
international Communism’s pioneers, alone 
held firm to the original revolutionary prin- 
ciples of Lenin and his successor, Stalin. 

To these adherents, Mao is a man of the 
“old school,” believing in discipline, strict 
organizational control and Communist orth- 
odoxy. They view Mao’s “Great Cultural Rev- 
olution” as a purge ni to oust the 
decadent and the revisionist elements which 
are gradually creeping into Communism. 

For the younger members, Mao (like Fidel 
Castro and Che Guevara) is a charismatic 
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guerrilla leader who fought the “Establish- 
ment of his day” and won. They think in 
terms of the young, tempestuous, romantic 
guerrilla leader. They feel Mao’s. call to arms 
is what is needed in the United States. 

All the time, the red wind of espionage 
from the Far East continues to blow. The 
FBI's investigation reflects stepped-up intel- 
ligence activity by Peking. 

Red Chinese intelligence in the United 
States, as compared with Soviet Russia’s, has 
a major handicap in that Peking is not recog- 
nized diplomatically by this country nor Is it 
a member of the'United Nations. This de- 
prives the Red Chinese of a legal base from 
which to operate spies. A high percentage of 
Soviet espionage, for example, is carried out 
by Soviet diplomats assigned to either the 
Soviet embassy in Washington or the USSR’s 
Mission to the United Nations in New York. 

Peking is attempting espionage in a variety 
of ways, one is to endeavor to introduce deep 
cover intelligence. agents into the United 
States, trained Peking agents who clandes- 
tinely enter this country using false iden- 
titles and identifications and attempt under 
the cover of being an American to conduct 
spy operations. 

Third countries are used as bases of attack 
against the United States. The New China 
News Agency, an agency of Communist 
China, has an office in Canada. Though 
claiming to be a legitimate news-gathering 
organization, it is obvious that the New 
China News Agency serves as Red’ China’s 
chief propaganda outlet abroad and has the 
potential of supplying Peking with intel- 
ligence of all types. 

Penetration of Chinese ethnic groups in 
the United States is also tried. The over- 
whelming majority of Chinese Americans are 
loyal ;to this country, and only a very small 
percentage are sympathetic to Peking. Yet, 
Mao leaders constantly seek to identify those 
Chinese Americans ‘who might help them, 
especially among the younger elements who 
might have a sentimental pride in the so- 
called “accomplishments” of Mao in the an- 
cestral homeland, 

Recruiting of agents among indigenous 
pro-Maoist American groups; such as the 
Progressive Labor Party, Worker-Student Al- 
Iiance and the Revolutionary Union, is yet 
another method. The indoctrination of 
members of these groups in Mao ideology 
makes them prime candidates for the 
carrying out of Red Chinese espionage 
assignments. 

Spy couriers are developed. They are in- 
dividuals who travel between the United 
States and other countries and can engage 
in spy activities. This also includes the de- 
velopment of mail drops in third countries 
whereby spy data can be transmitted. 

We must be alert constantly to the pos- 
sibility that, following an established 
espionage pattern, we may find the Red 
Chinese attempting to introduce. “sleeper 
agents’ into the United States among the 
thousands of Chinese refugees who immi- 
grate annually, The same observation ap- 
plies to hundreds of Hong Kong-based mer- 
chent seamen who desert in American ports. 
some of whom vanish into the American 
mainstream. 

The shadow of Mao Tse-tung can be seen 
and felt in the United States today. We can 
expect the subversive danger to grow as time 
passes, The only way to meet it is to be pre- 
pared. This the FBI is doing through its 
investigations and the training of its per- 
sonnel. For example, we are giving instruc- 
tion to FBI agents in the various Chinese 
dialects. In this way, our agents are capable 
of conversing in the native tongue, and the 
FBI will be able to handle present and likely 
future contingencies, 

Above all, the FBI needs the constant and 
concerned cooperation of patriotic Americans 
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such as the men and women of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. You, as veterans, know the 
perils of subversion. 

My associates and I are deeply grateful for 
the splendid cooperation which you have 
given the FBI- To ail the readers of the 
V.F.W. Magazine, we say, “thank you.” 


SUCCESS IN SOUTH KOREA 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by the Honorable Wil- 
liam J. Porter, Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Korea for the Subcommittee on 
Asian and Pacific Affairs of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, June 8, 1971: 


STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR WILLIAM J. PORTER 
to House FOREIGN AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS, JUNE 8,1971 


Mr. Chairman, it is a particular pleasure 
for me to appear before this Committee, 
many of whose members are close observers 
of the Korean scene, and to give you this re- 
port on the state of our relations with the 
R.O.K. and the progress that country con- 
tinues to make. The story of the Republic of 
Korea has now become well known through- 
out the world as that of a people who liter- 
ally picked themselves up from the ruins of 
war and who are forging a bright future for 
themselves ‘and their children. It is a story 
of close association with their American 
friends, who sensed In that people the brains, 
energy, and determination which could 
achieve such a miracle if only given the op- 
portunity to try. By a series of decisions over 
a period of many years, the United States 
made it clear that the people of Korea would 
have that opportunity. The support we haye 
given and the faith we displayed in them 
provided the basis for the enduring friend- 
ship and understanding which has developed 
between our two peoples. That it has not 
been a one-way friendship, the testimony be- 
for this Committee will no doubt make clear. 

The Republic of Korea currently has a 
population of approximately 32 million peo- 
ple, who live in an area about the size of 
the State of Indiana. They few nat- 
ural resources except the brains and the 
energy which I have already noted, and 
which have enabled them to develop their 
commerce, by importing and converting raw 
materials into products saleable throughout 
the world. From an estimated export level 
of thirty million dollars in 1960, the Korean 
economy sent a billion dollars worth of goods 
abroad in 1970. The figures are impressive, 
but they should not be taken as indicating 
that the Korean economy is in balance. The 
cost of equipping Korean industry has been 
great, and currently the burden of debt 
which the Korean Government must service 
weighs heavily on the economy as a whole. 
Korea is still definitely in the period of 
equipping herself, but a combination of care- 
ful management and internal stability, for 
both of which President Park can justily 
claim much credit, has given sound reason 
to hope, and even to predict, that the country 
has a bright future. 

The encouragement we derive from Korean 
success has a practical side, in that it has 
made it possible for us to lessen our con- 
tribution to that country. For example, direct 
cash support for the Korean budget has dis- 
appeared from our ald effort; investment loan 
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funds provided by the U.S. Government have 
sharply diminished in favor of funds pro- 
vided on normal commercial terms by regu- 
lar sources of international finance; Korea 
has undertaken to settle her war surplus 
property debt on a regular schedule satis- 
factory to us; Korea has begun to assume 
the costs of certain items hitherto provided 
through our military aid programs. 

By the end of fiscal year 1971, the U.S. 
will have provided somewhat over five billion 
dollars in bilateral economic assistance: $2.9 
billion was provided through AID or its 
predecessor agencies and $1.3 billion in PL- 
480 assistance. Other programs, mainly of a 
relief nature in earlier years, provided the 
balance. In fiscal year 1971, we expect bi- 
lateral economic assistance to total $59 mil- 
lion by AID and $89 million from PL-480 
for a total of $148 million. The major em- 
phasis of current programs is in agricultural 
development. 

On the military side, our contribution to 
Korean security in the form of manpower 
has just been cut by 20,000 men; and now 
Koreans man the entire 151-mile stretch of 
the DMZ, except for the small Panmunjom 
sector. The redeployment of American troops 
from the Demilitarized Zone, where they had 
stood guard for almost twenty years, was a 
carefully considered move based on the be- 
lief that the Republic of Korea had reached 
the point in a military and industrial sense 
where it could and should assume increased 
responsibility for its own defense. That as- 
sumption fitted well the basic concept of 
the Nixon Doctrine, as well as President 
Park’s belief that Korea would and should 
become more self-reliant as her strength 
grew. The Congress agreed that redeploy- 
ment and reduction of American troops in 
Korea should be accompanied by a program 
to modernize Korean forces, and appropri- 
ated funds to get such a program underway. 
This Congressional action reassured our Ko- 
rean friends, who interpreted it as meaning 
that changes in our troop dispositions did 
not mean any lessening of our interest in 
their security. 

Security problems remain, however, stem- 
ming, as the Committee is aware, from the 
division of the country into two parts whose 
communication with each other unfortu- 
nately consists largely of invective and har- 
assment. Incidents are fewer in number these 
days, and our insight into their origin often 
remains unclear. Of course, it should be 
stated that major incursions such as the Blue 
House raid of January 1968 and the infil- 
trations of armed guerrillas into the ROK 
during 1967 and 1968, and to a lesser extent 
since then, were clearly the result of North 
Korean planning and execution. Counter- 
measures considerably improved the security 
situation in the South, particularly when 
the Korean Government decided to rely on 
its people to detect and engage guerrilla 
groups initially, and formed a Homeland Re- 
serve, to which the U.S. made a contribu- 
tion of 700,000 light weapons, for that pur- 
pose. Today the Homeland Reserve stands 
at 2.7 million. Their weapons are kept at the 
ready and are stored in local police stations 
for immediate use. 

At the present time, the Korean Govern- 
ment continues to station approximately 50,- 
000 troops in the Republic of Viet-Nam, 
though there has béen discussion between 
the ROK and the GVN about withdrawing 
some of them. The United States has sup- 
ported the costs of weaponry, supply and 
other items required by ROK troops in Viet- 
Nam, under the provisions of a document 
known as the Brown Memorandum, details of 
which have previously been made available to 
the Committee. 

The Korean people and their Government 
had laudable motives when they decided to 
dispatch their troops. They desired to make 
a contribution to prevent what they felt was 
a Communist effort to take over an Asian 
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State; they desired to assist their ally, the 
United States, in dealing with that problem 
and thus express their appreciation for what 
had been done for them in somewhat similar 
circumstances. The Koreans did not, however, 
dispose of the resources needed to equip, 
transport and supply a large force thousands 
of miles away, and in the circumstances each 
ally made its own contribution, with the 
Koreans supplying manpower and the United 
States providing support and equipment. 
That is the essence of the matter. 

I have alluded above to the fact that rela- 
tions between North and South Korea re- 
main tense. The position of President Park 
is that if and when the North renounces its 
attempt to unify the country through the use 
of force and so informs the United Nations, 
then he, Park, will begin to examine means 
for removing “one by one” the barriers that 
now exist between North and South. The 
North, for its part, declares that unification 
can only come about with the disappearance 
of the Park Government and’ the withdrawal 
of all U.S: forces. The fact that that Govern- 
ment was again duly elected by the people 
seems, for the Northern regime, to have no 
bearing on the matter. The Government of 
the ROK has mentioned the possibility of 
exchanges designed to determine areas where 
contacts might be developed, but always 
places that possibility within a future con- 
text roughly in the’ last half of the 1970's. 
At that time, the present ROK Government 
feels, the country will have the necessary 
military and industrial power to face its ad- 
versaries in the North with confidence. 

The recent Presidential and Assembly elec- 
tions in the ROK showed, however, that the 
Government's view on how to approach the 
problem of unification is not universally 
shared, and Opposition candidates, particu- 
larly the nominee for the Presidency, de- 
clared the government's approach to be too 
rigid. In a hotly contested election, as the 
Committee is aware, President Park emerged 
with 53.2 per cent of the vote. His oppo- 
nent gained 45 per cent of the vote. The 
Assembly election was also hard fought, the 
President’s Party emerging with 113 seats 
and the Opposition with 91 (including two 
Splinter groups with one seat each). The 
Majority Party is now faced with the prob- 
lem of managing its legislative program with 
a working edge of only eleven seats in a 
body where groups have tendencies to ma- 
neuver regardless of Party disciplines. 

With the Assembly more evenly divided 
than in the past, it now seems possible that 
the future holds a healthier prospect for 
the handling of internal problems on more 
of a give-and-take basis. In particular, so- 
cial pressures are arising as farmers and 
working men are beginning to articulate 
their need for protection against drought, 
unemployment, health problems, and the in- 
judicious use of governmental powers. 

In the field of international affairs, two 
subjects seem likely to remain preeminent. 
They are the profound desire for unifica- 
tion of the country and the need to preserve 
the relationship Korea now has with the 
United States. Differences of opinion are ap- 
pearing as to how best to achieve or main- 
tain these aims, but are unlikely to diminish 
their importance to the average Korean. Also, 
the question of possible admission of Red 
China to the United Nations, and the grow- 
ing discussion of the doctrine of universality, 
will engage their close attention because of 
Korean concern about the effect such prob- 
lems would have on their part of the world. 

To sum up, our Korean friends have dis- 
played through thelr elections an example 
of their understanding of how democracy 
should work that is an-encouraging counter- 
part to their performance in developing their 
economy. They have political and economic 
problems which will continue to test them 
severely, but the indications are that they 
will find reasonable solutions. They are in 
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a phase which has been described both as 
moving toward Korean self-reliance and as 
a weaning process, but we can clearly see 
now the form of a strong and loyal friend, 
and the results achieved are already suffi- 
cient to make us proud of our association 
with them. 


TO THE CLASS OF 1971 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in last Sunday’s New York 
Times, James Reston has written most 
perceptively about the younger genera- 
tion, and the search for meaning, in 
their lives. In an address “To the Class 
of "71 ...”, Mr. Reston notes: 


There is no way to remove our difficulties 
by “political gimmicks, or to explain the 
American dilemma, unless we see ourselves as 
@ decent people living below our idealistic 
standards of public and private life... . 

The discontent that is shaking the world 
cannot be dealt with by politics alone or at 
the periphery of public life, but must. get 
closer to the central and intimate places of 
personal life and moral conduct. 


This: message has importance for all 
of us, not just the class of 1971. I com- 
mend this item to your attention: 

To THE CLASS oF "71 
(By James Reston) 


WasHINGTON.—The university students 
graduating this month have gone through 
one of the worst periods of civil disorder and 
drug addiction In the history of the Republic 
and are now facing the highest rate of un- 
employment in nine years. 

Most of them were born three or four yéars 
after the last World War. They were eleyen 
years old when John Kennedy campaigned 
for the Presidency, fourteen when he was 
killed, sixteen when the American ground 
and air war started in Vietnam. In short, the 
time of their active memory has been one of 
unrelieved turmoil, change, confusion, doubt 
and temptation. 

Still, we need not weep for them and, any- 
way, they are not interested in pity. Their 
situation is full of paradox. No generation 
ever talked so much about “commitment,” 
yet seemed so unwilling to commit itself to 
one man or woman, or to one useful job of 
work. None has talked so much about the 
great political and social issues of the age, 
or written so badly about them. Seldom has 
so much physical and intellectual energy 
been combined, often in the same persons, 
with so much physical and intellectual 
slackness and even laziness. 

They talk about “participatory democ- 
racy” but most of them don’t participate in 
the democratic process. They complain about 
the loss of “individualism” but run in packs. 
They condemn the welfare state but lean 
on it and praise the good-life personal hap- 
piness but for all their activity often seem 
bored and singularly joyless. 

So maybe this new generation is not so dif- 
ferent after all. They are our children with 


-our own features, yearnings and hypocrisies, 


only they are more visible and vocal and 
open in expressing their rebellion about the 
tangles of life. They look and sound more dif- 
ferent than they are—TV and the press hav- 
ing dramatized the differences—but most of 
them don’t even look or sound so different, 
only more interesting. 

The commencement speakers seem to have 
been talking to the graduates this year 
mainly about the war and drugs, emphasiz- 
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ing the astonishing conclusion that these are 
very bad things and may even be injurious to 
your health. But the political commence- 
ment speech is not very helpful these days, if 
it ever was, for the malaise in the country 
among old and young alike is not primarily 
political but philosophical. 

People of all ages now are looking for 
purpose and meaning in their lives. The ad- 
vertisers have seen the point clearer than the 
politicians. “Something to. believe in,” says 
General Motors, “a Buick!” But even if Gen- 
eral Motors and Mr. Nixon got everything 
they want tomorrow—peace, revenue sharing 
jobs and a Buick in every garage—the prob- 
lem of living without faith or trust in a 
noisy, changing world of commercial and po- 
litical hucksters would still be with us. 

It was widely believed in 1914 to 1919 and 
again in 1939 to 1945 that war was the expla- 
nation of the disorder of the world and later 
that economic chaos was what disoriented 
the human family, and both, of course, were 
partly true, but after the wars and the tri- 
umph of John Maynard Keynes the moral 
confusion remained. 

Nothing seems to irritate the young grad- 
uates of today more than what they regard 
as this outdated priggish moralizing, but you 
cannot explain, in the most practical cir- 
cumstances, the present tragedies of the 
Vietnam war or the spiritual anxieties of the 
age unless you take into account the moral 
indifference of American public and private 
life. 

There is no way to remove our difficulties 
by political gimmicks, or to explain the 
American dilemma, unless we see ourselves 
as a decent people living below our idealistic 
standards of public and private life. Mr. 
Nixon cannot reconcile his Quakerism and 
his war policy in Vietnam, and the campus 
militants cannot reconcile their ideals and 
their violent actions unless they reject the 
principle of moral responsibility. 

The discontent that is shaking the world 
cannot be dealt with by politics alone or at 
the periphery of public life but must get 
closer to the central and intimate places of 
personal life and moral conduct. 

“What is left of our civilization,” Walter 
Lippmann wrote long before this. year’s 
graduates were born, “will not be main- 
tained, what has been wrecked will not be 
restored, by imagining that some new po- 
litical gadget can be invented, some new 
political formula improvised, which will save 
it. Our civilization can be maintained and 
restored only by remembering and rediscov- 
ering the truths, and by re-establishing the 
virtuous habits on which it was founded. 
There is no use looking into the blank future 
for some new and fancy revelation of what 
man needs in order to live. 

“The revelation has been made. By it man 
conquered the jungle about him and the 
barbarian within him. The elementary prin- 
ciples of work and sacrifice and duty—and 
the transcendant criteria of truth, justice, 
and righteousness, and the grace of love and 
charity—are the things which have made 
men free. Men can keep their freedom and 
reconquer it only by these means. These are 
the terms stipulated in the nature of things 
for the salvation of men on this earth, and 
only in this profound, this stern, and this 
tested wisdom shall we find once more the 
light and courage we need.” 


MONOCACY RIVER AND C. & O. 
CANAL CLEANUP 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, people 
throughout the United States this spring 
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are pitching in to help cleanup their lo- 
cal environment. The Canoe Cruisers As- 
sociation of Greater Washington, D.C. 
and the Monocacy Canoe Club of Fred- 
erick, Md. have both sponsored cleanup 
campaigns along the Monocacy River 
and the C. & O: Canal in Frederick 
County during the month of May. 

On May 16, the Monocacy Canoe Club 
under the chairmanship of George W. 
Waxter sponsored a conservation project 
in cleaning up the C. & O. Canal from 
Goodharts Lock to the Sandy Hook 
Bridge. The group included 37 people 
who worked from 8:30 in the morning 
and completely filled a truck provided 
by the National Park Service by noon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Thornton were in 
charge of the project. Robert Bell of the 
National Park Service provided the truck. 
Numbered among the participants were 
members of the Hood College Outing 
Club led by Miss Doris Bailey. 

On April 24, the Canoe Cruisers As- 
sociation based on the recommendation 
of Dr. Walter D. Foster of the Monocacy 
Canoe Club cleaned up a stretch of the 
Monocacy River from the Buckeystown 
Dam to Greenfield Mills. Eighty-five 
members participated, ranging in age 
from 4 to 60. Several tons of trash were 
removed, loaded on trucks provided by 
the State of Maryland, and sent to the 
trash dump. 

I would like to commend these efforts. 
The Monocacy Canoe Club and the Canoe 
Cruisers Association know how important 
this work is. They have helped enhance 
the beauty of an area used for recrea- 
tion purposes by people from throughout 
the Metropolitan Washington Baltimore 
area. 


FARMERS’ SHARE OF FOOD DOL- 
LAR SET AT 39 CENTS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, we all know 
that the cost of food in the supermarket 
is constantly rising, yet the prices the 
producer receives remain pretty much as 
they were 20 years ago. 

Floyd W. Emerson recently wrote an 
editorial in the Brainerd Daily Dispatch 
in our Minnesota Sixth Congressional 
District, on this subject, which I would 
like to share with all of those people who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

FARMERS’ SHARE OF FOOD DOLLAR 
SET AT 39 CENTS 

Despite rising food prices at retail stores, 
the farmer’s share of the consumer food 
dollar continues to change little, leaving the 
middleman as the biggest shareholder in 
what families spend on groceries, according 
to the Agriculture Department. 

During the first three months of 1971, a 
department report said, farmers averaged 39 
cents of each dollar that consumers spent on 
food. 

That was up one cent from the fourth 
quarter last year and equaled the 39-cent 
averaged for all of 1970. In 1969 farmers 
received an average of 41 cents from each 
dollar spent at retail food stores. 

Historically, however, farmers have aver- 
aged near the 40-cent mark each year, ac- 
cording to USDA records. 
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The latest report, a summary of the 
“Marketing and Transportation Situation” 
to be issued in full later this month, said a 
list of so-called market basket food items 
would have cost an annual rate of)$1,218 in 
January-March. 

Of that amount, the products were valued 
at $466 at the farm level. The farm-retail 
spread, or what middlemen receive, was $752 
during the first quarter. 

The market basket total was up slightly 
from $1,214 last October-December. At that 
time the farmer received $448 and middle- 
man $766. 

Thus, according to the report,» farmers 
fared a little better during the first quarter 
than in the preceding three months. How- 
ever, in January-March last year, when the 
market basket bill was $1,225, farmers got 
$507 and middlemen $718. 

Commenting on the first quarter price 
spreads, the Agriculture Department report 
said most of the increase in total market 
basket costs occurred in March. 

“Increases were general,” the report said, 
“but those for fresh vegetables, hogs and 
beef cattle contributed most, 

Looking ahead, the report said prices paid 
to farmers for the food products may 
strengthen during the summer but weaken 
later on. 


THE CAPTAIN AND THE PRESIDENT 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp a column by 
Royce Brier in the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle which adds a needed new dimension 
to the recent public dialog—some of it 
critical—aroused by President Nixon’s 
personal interest in the case of Lieuten- 
ant Calley. 

Recalling an Army prosecutor’s con- 
tention that the President’s intervention 
was damaging to the administration of 
military justice, Brier also says there are 
some more odd words in a United Press 
International dispatch stating that— 

No one could recall when a President had 
stepped in prior to completion of military 
justice review. 


The columnist writes that apparently 
no one eyer heard of Abraham Lincoln 
who intervened by telegram in hundreds 
of cases of soldiers sentenced by court- 
martials to die, usually for desertion or 
sentry sleeping. The writer also points 
out that the President has the right of 
judicial intervention under the Constitu- 
tion. 

The column, which I recommend to my 
colleagues, follows in full: 

{From the San Francisco Chronicle, Apr. 8, 
1971] 
THE CAPTAIN AND THE PRESIDENT 
(By Royce Brier) 

Since everybody talks and writes about My 
Lai and Lieutenant Calley, a few more words 
here may not be excessive. Some of the 
written words, at least, are mystifying. 

You recall President Nixon announced he 
would personally examine the Calley trial 
record, and make a decision. This offended 
Army Captain Aubrey Daniel, III, prosecutor, 
who sharply criticized the President, saying 
his intervention was damaging to the admin- 
istration of military justice. This was a re- 
markable:stricture directed at a commander- 
in-chief, though the Captain has a right to 
his view. 
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But there are some more odd words:in a 
United Press International dispatch analyz- 
ing the President's intervention: “No one 
could recall’ when a President had stepped in, 
prior to completion of military justice re- 
view.” 

Apparently “no one’ ever heard of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; He intervened by telegram in 
hundreds of cases of soldiers sentenced by 
courts martial to die; usually for desertion or 
sentry sleeping. The wires, mostly to major 
generals commanding armies of districts, 
read like this: “You are holding John Smith, 
sentenced to death for desertion. Please 
suspend execution of sentence and send the 
record to me.” 

Most of the cases were “prior to justice 
review,” in fact most were only a few days 
old. The Army brass was disgruntled, said 
they damaged discipline. Lincoln didn't care, 
indeed, he said he wouldn't hang soldiers 
while “wily” civilians, convicted of discour- 
aging enlistments and the draft, escaped with 
a few months in jail. Very few soldiers were 
hanged’ in Lincoln’s army; most were com- 
muted “for the duration.” 

Mr. Lincoln was only doing what previous 
Presidents could do, and occasionally did, in 
scatteréd cases. The power of judicial inter- 
vention derives from two simple clauses in 
the Constitution: “The Executive power shall 
be vested in a President .. .” (Art. II, Sec. 
1-1); and, “The President shall be com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army, Navy .. .” 
etc., (Art. II, Sec. 2-1). 

The first obviously applies to civil cases 
in the Federal courts, the second is on the 
point of military cases. 

Evidently Captain Daniel and thousands 
who disapprove Mr. Nixon's handling of the 
Calley case, haven’t digested these two 
clauses. Both ‘tradition and law empower 
the President to determine final administra- 
tion of justice, without regard to impair- 
ment of “discipline” or other factors. Gen- 
erals and captains can do nothing but ac- 
cept the finality. 

This power is fitting if we want a strong 
President. He is the arbiter of the public 
interest and welfare in domestic and inter- 
national cases; These elements cannot prop- 
erly be taken into consideration by judges, 
juries, or other public officers in non-judicial 
cases, The only limitation on the presidential 
power. goes to certain indispensable powers 
of the Congress expressly granted by the Con- 
stitution. 

It is true the power is kingly, but it has 
to be lodged somewhere, and it is both demo- 
cratic and sensible to lodge it in a chief ex- 
ecutive answerable to the people. The alter- 
native is to lodge it in a committee, which 
we tentatively do in the Supreme Court. But 
even that court cannot make findings bear- 
ing on the terminal public interest and wel- 
fare, 


A TRIBUTE TO FREDDIE 
STEINMARK 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr; BROTZMAN.. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased’ to have the opportunity to pay 
tribute to Freddie Steinmark. The cour- 
age displayed by this young man when 
confronted by adversity provides an ex- 
ample for all of us. 

Fred distinguished himself on the foot- 
balbfield. At Wheat Ridge High School in 
Colorado, he'jJed his team to°a-State 
championship, and while Colorado foot- 
ball fans were sorry to see him leaye the 
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State, we were pleased and proud when 
he won a starting position on the Uni- 
versity of Texas 1969-70 national cham- 
pionship team, 

Fred impressed me in many ways but 
it- was his personal courage which im- 
pressed me the most. Against the over- 
whelming odds confronting him, Fred 
plunged himself into his school work and 
became an assistant coach at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, He was an inspiration 
to his classmates, his teammates, and all 
who came to know him. 

Mrs. Brotzman and I wish to extend 
our sincere condolences to the Stein- 
mark family, and particularly to Fred’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Steinmark 
of Wheat Ridge, Colo. 


KEEP LOCOMOTIVES 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. CRANE, Mr. Speaker, I note with 
great interest that tomorrow President 
Nixon will announce his export list for 
liberalizing trade with Red China: 

All of us in Congress will be watching 
to see whether or not locomotives are on 
the list. Locomotives, as the Washing- 
ton Post pointed out in its Monday June 
7th edition, are important because “Pe- 
king could use them—to move war sup- 
plies to Hanoi.” 

More than perhaps any other Ameri- 
can, the President knows the tragedy of 
Vietnam. He knows of the suffering and 
killing that our boys have experienced 
at the hands of the North Vietnamese, 
who have received a great deal of their 
supplies from Red China. It is inconceiv- 
able to me that the President would in- 
clude any strategic materials which 
would directly aid the enemy in killing 
American boys. 

Personally, I am not enthusiastic about 
the administration’s trade moves.in gen- 
eral. I do not believe that they come at 
an appropriate time. I cannot help but 
wonder who will benefit from this liber- 
alized trade. I am inclined to think, based 
on what I have seen, that it will not be 
the United States. 

On the other hand, if we. must. insti- 
tute some kind of. trade policy, let us 
maze sure that so long as one American 
boy is vet exposed to enemy fire in Viet- 
nam, none of the material we allow Pe- 
king to purchase will accelerate the 
deaths of Americans or our allies. 

Certainly if, Peking purchases locomo- 
tives from the United States, these loco- 
motives—which thanks to American:su- 
perior technology are better than any 
locomotives avilable in the world—will 


most certainly be used to transport war 
materials. 


Has it been that long since the United 
States foolishly sold. Japan scrap metal 
only to discover the metal being returned 
in the form of bullets in the bodies of 
American soldiers? 

Have we forgotten that our trade poli- 
cies in the past have been used to the 
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advantage of some of the most notorious 
dictators? 

Do we not remember that the same 
arguments which various observers have 
advanced for liberalizing trade with Red 
China are the same arguments which 
were used by essentially the same people 
in arguing for liberalized: trade with the 
Soviet Union—which supplies 80 percent 
of the large weaponry to our enemy in 
Vietnam—and to Cuba—which continues 
to export violent revolution throughout 
Latin America to the everlasting detri- 
ment of the United States. 

No, Mr. Speaker, if we agree to allow 
Peking the opportunity to purchase stra- 
tegic materials we will indeed be fulfill- 
ing Lenin’s famous prophesy that Capi- 
talists will sell the rope that hangs them. 

Marilyn Burger and Frank C. Porter, 
reporters for the Washington Post, ob- 
served in their Monday piece on the 
China issue that: 

Administration officials are deliberately 
playing down the East-West trade develop- 
ments of the past two months . . . One sus- 
pects that the developments are deliberately 
minimized to hold down conservative crit- 
icism, mostly in ‘Mr. Nixon’s own party. It 
may be summed up fn Senator Paul J. Fan- 
nin’s statement that “it is folly to promote 
trade with Communist nations. They will 
agree to trade only when it presents them 
with an opportunity to steal our technology 
or in some other way promote their pro- 
nounced goal of burying us.” 


One hesitates greatly to disagree with 
the President of one’s own party. I do so 
infrequently and only when I believe 
there are grave reasons for doing so be- 
cause I know the President has a diffi- 
cult task in guiding this Nation’s foreign 
affairs. I have supported and continue to 
support. the President when I believe he 
is correct. But, Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for honorable men to disagree. 
I disagree with the reasoning which led 
the President to announce liberalized 
trade with Red China. However, that 
limited disagreement is not even a sample 
of the disagreement the President will 
find from me or, I suspect a majority in 
this House, if strategic materials such as 
locomotives are included in the trade list 
tomorrow. 

I believe Senator Fannin has made an 
excellent observation. I hope and trust 
the President will do as he has said he 
would, which is to seek counsel from all 
sides on the China question. Many of us 
who have worked long and hard in the 
Republican cause are ready, eager and 
willing to offer that counsel, and indeed 
with this effort today we openly seek 
the President’s ear on this most impor- 
tant question. 


WHY OUR “GLAMOUR SCHOOLS” 
ARE HURTING FOR MONEY 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8,1971 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, a well- 
written and highly informative article 
about the sad state of education in the 
suburbs of Chicago recently appeared in 
a community newspaper circulated in 
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many of the towns in my district. I be- 
lieve that the facts and pertinent com- 
ments in the story are important enough 
to interest legislators at very leyel of 
Government in all parts of this country. 

All across the Chicago metropolitan 
area bond issues for education have been 
failing at a stunning rate. Only 15 of 
37 proposed boosts in the educational tax 
rate were approved in Cook County dur- 
ing the 1969-70 school year. Another 
survey by the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation showed that 48 percent of all 
school bond issues across the Nation were 
approved in 1970. Seventy-seven percent 
were OK’d in 1965; 89 percent were 
passed in 1960. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
the bond failures in my district is that 
the current assessed valuation per pupil 
is higher than almost anywhere in the 
State of Illinois. Spending per student is 
considerably above the average for the 
State and the Nation. The average 
teacher’s salary in the areas discussed in 
this article is over $10,000. The current 
teacher-pupil ratios are about 15 to 1. 

The article appeared in the Park Ridge 
Herald on June 3, 1971, and was written 
by Ellen Soeteber. 

I include the article not in support of 
more Federal money, but as a reminder 
that bond issues are failing in this Na- 
tion’s affluent areas because taxpayers 
are tired of spiraling costs and lack of 
return for their tax dollar. Perhaps 
rather than planning a new boost of 
Federal funds, this Congress should con- 
sider the mandate that voters have.given 
educators in this country. 


Personally, I think that we should start 
exploring the concept of running our 
schools on a year-round basis and other 
methods to make education a better buy 
for the dollar. 

The article follows: 


WHY OUR “GLAMOUR” SCHOOLS ARE HURTING 
ror MONEY 


(By Ellen Soeteber) 


According to the Chicago Sun-Times, at 
least. 100 suburban school districts in the 
Chicago area are presently facing a “financial 
crisis.” Niles Township High School District 
219 announced earlier this spring its inten- 
tion to cut 47 teachers at the end of the 
school year. After losing two requests for a 
tax rate .increase Wilmette Elementary 
School District 89 announced plans to cut 
35 teachers. After losing a tax rate refer- 
endum for only the second time in its his- 
tory, Evanston Elementary School District 
65 announced 73 staff cuts for the 1971-72 
school year, including 59 teachers. Palatine 
Elementary Schoo] District 15 is closing 39 
classrooms this June. And Park Ridge Ele- 
mentary School District 64 plans to reduce 
its staff by 54. 

The names alone imply affluence to any- 
one familiar with the Chicago metropolitan 
area: Evanston, Mt, Prospect, Maine Town- 
ship. .(covering parts of Park Ridge, Des 
Plaines, Glenview, Niles, Morton Grove and 
Rosemont) and Niles Township (covering 
Skokie, Lincolnwood and Golf and parts of 
Glenview, Morton Grove and Niles). 

A recent survey prepared by “School Man- 
agement” magazine bears out the initial im- 
pression. According to the magazine’s “12th 
Annual Cost. of Education Index,” the 
median assessed property valuation per pupil 
for school districts in the three-state region 
of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio is $15,400. The 
current assessed valuation per pupil in all 
four local districts is considerably higher: 
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Per pupil 


*School Management uses a 1.8 multiplier 
for student populations of secondary school 
districts because of the additional costs of 
educating á high school student. The same 
multiplier was used here to make the figures 
comparable. The actual assessed valuation 
per pupil is $57,400 in Maine Township and 
a spectacular $190,500 in Niles Township. 

These districts have used their wealth to 
create “quality schools.” Evanston district 
65 was rated the best school system in the 
country by a Ladies Home Journal national 
survey three years ago. At least 85 per cent 
of Mainehi and Nilehit graduates go to col- 
lege. 
School Management’s index places the 
median expenditure per pupil for this region 
(figured with educational budgets only— 
debt service, construction and transporta- 
tion costs are not included) at $678.72. Any 
school district spending at least $802.38 per 
pupil is in the upper 25 percent of the region 
in terms of per-pupil spending. 

Again, all four districts are substantially 
higher than the regional median: 

Per pupil 


Maine Township 
Mt. Prospect. 
Niles Township 


*Figures are again adjusted by School 
Management’s 1.3 multiplier for secondary 
school districts. Actual educational expendi- 
tures per pupil are $1,186 in Maine Town- 
ship and $1,392 in Niles Township. 

Schools in these districts haye been well- 
staffed, and their staffs are well-paid. School 
Management sets the median average teach- 
er's salary for this region at $9,708.31. The 
average teacher’s salary in 1970-71 in the 
four local districts was: 


(Estimate made by district business man- 
ager) 

The following current teacher-pupil ratios 
include all professional staff as well as regu- 
lar classroom teachers such as counselors, 
psychologists, librarians, special education 
teachers: 


Maine Township 
Mt. Prospect 
Niles Township 


Over the past. 20 years there have been 
schools built, mew programs developed, cur- 
riculums expanded and iarge ealary increases 
granted in these four districts, as, in most 
Chicago suburbs. “I want my child to have 
a good education,” was the motto as peo- 
ple packed up and moved to the suburb, 
And once they got to Evanston, Skokie, Park 
Ridge .and Mt, Prospect they said “Yes” on 
& regular basis to requests for more money 
for schools: 

The early 60's post-Sputnik era was a time 
of rapid expansion for these school districts, 
in terms of enrollment, construction, pro- 
grams and: budgets. From 1960 to .1966, 
Evanston District 65 won.six tax rate and 
bond issue referendums, all by large mar- 
gins. In 1968 the district asked for 19 cent 
increese in the tax rate,.The referendum 
was defeated—the first time the district had 
ever lost a referendum. A second try that 
same year was approved, raising the tax rate 
to $2. per $100 of assessed valuation—one 
of the highest rates in the state. 

On March 6 of this year Evanston voters 
were asked to raise that rate by 45 cents. The 
move lost by 400 votes. Five of the seven 
board members have said they want to try 
again for the increase some time next fall, 
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Bonita Harsh, education writer for the 
Evanston Review, said she “wouldn’t be too 
optimistic” about the chances of passing a 
second vote this year. 

“For most North Shore districts (referen- 
dum defeats) started in 1965,” she said. 
“(District 65 and High School District 202) 
had a massive building program in the early 
60's . . . People sort of went ‘Aargh,’ 

“People are turned off on the idea of all 
this ‘extravagance.’ ” 

Mrs. Harsh cited what she called the “ex- 
cesses” of such items as the high school’s 
planetarium and natatorium, the discontent 
raised by District 65’s comprehensive bused 
integration plan instituted in 1967, and the 
divisive controversy generated by the dis- 
missal of district superintendent Gregory C. 
Coffin last year as factors Involved in the 
new “No'' mood of Evanston voters. 

District 65 busines manager Kenneth Or- 
ton described it as a “‘We’ve had it’ àt- 
titude.” 

Alan Koch, a former education writer for 
the Park Ridge Herald, said of Maine Town- 
ship, “People in this district want a good 
education, but on the same hand they look 
around and see these .. . lavish structures, 
and they begin to wonder, ‘Why in do 
we need this tax increase?" 

Maine Township, which last received a tax 
rate increase from voters in 1969, plans to 
ask for another one “next fall. Koch said 
he believes the referendum will fail. “They'll 
get the money, but not on the first try.” 

Across the Chicago metropolitan area, ref- 
erendum defeats havé become a prevailing 
trend. According to a survey made by Cook 
County School Supt. Robert Hanrahan, only 
15 of 37 proposed boosts in the educational 
tax rate were approved in the county dur- 
ing the 1969-70 school year. By contrast, 
voters approved 32 of 55 such proposals in 
the previous year. 

According to a survey made by the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, only 48 per cent 
of all school bond issues across the nation 
were approved in 1970. Seventy-seven per 
cent were okayed in 1965; 89 per cent were 
passed in 1960. 

Mt. Prospect District 57 last offered, and 
won, & referendum in 1969. Niles Township's 
tax referendum last spring was defeated by 
4 large margin. The last vote it won was three 
years ago. Neither district plans to. offer a 
referendum in the near future, although 
both districts have made extensive staff cut- 
backs, and Mt. Prospect went into deficit 
spending this year for the first time in the 
district’s history. 

Board members in both districts think it 
would be a waste of money and effort.to 
even try. One Mt. Prospect board member 
said, “There is absolutely no sentiment for 
a referendum” among-»voters; 

Niles Township business manager Robert 
Gara said, “Parents are in the mood to cut 
schools.a little bit, whereas at one time they 
would have been upset- by any cuts,” 

None of the persons interviewed attributed 
the change in voter attitude to a revolt 
against, students with changing: dress and 
manners or to the way schools ‘are teaching 
children. 

According to Gerry Kramer, education re- 
porter for the Skokie News, “It has to be 
the recession.” Mt: Prospect business man- 
ager J, C. Busenhart said, “People are grip- 
ing about taxes. In Mt. Prospect many peo- 
ple’s incomes are pegged to the stock mar- 
ket, and as long as it remains low so do the 
chances of a referendum.” 

Mrs. Harsh also cited the recession as the 
prevalent reason behind the tax raise defeats. 
She said people in Evanston’ “like to ‘say 
(District 65) is Number One, but still ät 
costs a lot to live here.” Property taxes for 
District 65 alone on an Evanston home worth 


$30,000 on the market (assessed at about 
$10,500) are more than $575 a year. 
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Mrs. Harsh said the revolt is strongest 
among the elderly and persons who send 
their children to parochial schools, and po- 
litical conservatives who dislike Evanston's 
extensive integration program. 

There also seems to be a certain amount 
of skepticism among voters about the real 
extent of the schools’ “financial crisis.” Ac- 
cording to Orton, “We have a psychological 
problem on the North Shore .. . It's difficult 
for people to realize we're in a financial 
bind.” 

Several persons interviewed said many 
people feel money is being spent unneces- 
sarily for large increases in teachers’ sala- 
ries (especially if teachers’ raises have been 
substantially greater than a voter's own sal- 
ary increases over the past few years), and 
such “educational frills” as music, art, drama, 
summer school and counseling. 

The extensive cuts announced in these 
districts this spring haye often taken people 
by surprise. Evanston’s PTA Council criti- 
cized the District 65 board for not announc- 
ing planned cuts until after the referendum 
failed. The PTA representatives said many 
voters did not believe the Increase was really 
needed and the post-defeat cuts came as a 
surprise. 

“The defeat and cuts shocked a lot of 
people,” Mrs, Harsh said. “They really didn’t 
think their vote would count.” 

Some teachers’ groups have also been dif- 
ficult to convince of the seriousness of the 
problem, especially where staff cuts have 
been made. American Federation of Teach- 
ers President David Selden called the schoo} 
situation across the nation “a phony crisis.” 
The AFT monthly newspaper reported in 
April, “Whenever a local fund cutback was 
threatened last month, AFT affiliates took 
the lead in organizing teacher and commu- 
nity opposition.” 

After 47 teachers were fired, effective this 
June, by Niles Township (the only district 
of the four that is operating in the black), 
the Niles Township Federation of Teachers 
briefly considered a protest walk-out, then 
distributed 20,000 copies of a newsletter chal- 
lenging the cuts. The teachers’ organization 
is presently threatening to bring a court 
suit that would require the district to prove 
the cuts were necessary. 

Robert Jewell, administrative superintend- 
ent of New Trier Township District 203, 
explained the effect of referendum defeats 
in this way: 

“In private business, when costs go up, 
the businessman raises his price. In educa- 
tion the only way you can raise your price 
is if the consumers (voters) agree. 

“When the public won't agree to have 
prices) (tax rates) raised, and your costs keep 
increasing, then you have a financial crisis.” 


KENNETH KENISTON’S COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NOTRE DAME 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the foremost authorities on student 
movements in America is Dr. Kenneth 
Keniston, professor of psychiatry at 
Yale University. It was most appropriate, 
therefore, for Dr. Keniston to deliver the 
address for the 126th annual commence- 
ment at the University of Notre Dame on 
May 23, 1971. 

Dr. Keniston has been a member of 
the Yale faculty since 1962 and serves as 
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director of the Behavioral Sciences 
Study Center of the Yale Medical School. 
During this period he has written ex- 
tensively on the psychological and social 
factors which affect young Americans. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, Dr. Keniston’s 
books, “Uncommitted: Alienated Youth 
in American Society,” 1965, and “Young 
Radicals: Notes on Committed Youth,” 
1968, have become classics in the con- 
temporary study of the emerging role of 
young people in American life. 

Moreover, Dr. Keniston is a member 
of the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education on which the distinguished 
president of the University of Notre 
Dame, the Reverend Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C., also sits. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Keniston observed in 
his address that student activism has 
reached a crossroad: It can either aban- 
don ideals and turn to violence or it can 
continue the struggle to insure civil 
rights for all Americans, to restablish na- 
tional priorities and to bring peace to our 
troubled world—movements in which 
American youth have made a great con- 
tribution. 

Dr. Keniston hopes that the Ameri- 
can student movement will take this lat- 
ter course. But he notes: 

It will require not only the celebration of 
life and the expansion of consciousness adyo- 
cated by the new culture, but the hard work, 
the persistence, and the dedication that has 
characterized the old culture. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe Dr. Keniston’s 
remarks—delivered in the Third District 
of Indiana, which I am privileged to rep- 
resent—are valuable for us all. 

At this point I include in the RECORD 


the text of Dr. Keniston’s address: 
THE AGONY OF THE COUNTER-CULTURE 
(By Kenneth Keniston) 

This has been a bad year for Conscious- 
ness IIT. At the very moment when its virtues 
were being celebrated by Charles Reich in 
The Greening of America, the alleged posses- 
sors of Consciousness III have fallen into 
self-doubt, nostalgia, introspection and de- 
spair. This year, compared to last, has wit- 
nessed a marked shift in mood. The expres- 
sive exuberance, the romantic optimism and 
the political radicalism of May, 1970 have 
been replaced by what the president of Yale, 
Kingman Brewster, has aptly termed an 
“eerie tranquility”. 

The same students who last year were 
working toward major change in national 
priorities, toward massive re-ordering of our 
goals and purposes, have this year fallen 
silent. They participated in very small num- 
bers in the November Congressional cam- 
paign. They have turned inward—to medita- 
tion, to studying the I Ching, to communes 
in the mountains, to macrobiotic diets, to 
reliving the television programs of their 
childhood, or even to doing their home- 
work. Time magazine has announced the 
“cooling of America”. And it is said on good 
authority that the Nixon Administration be- 
leves the problem of student discontent is 
a thing of the past. 

How do we explain the in-turning and rela- 
tive silence on American campuses? Has 
youthful alienation indeed become a thing 
of the past? And what can the experience of 
the last year tell us about our goals and ac- 
tions in the future. 

One explanation sometimes heard in Wash- 
ington is that the calm on campus results 
from the firmness, sanity and adroitness of 
the current Administration. President Nixon 
has clearly indicated that he will not be in- 
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fluenced by demonstrations or by public 
opinion polls—at least not in the conduct of 
the war in Southeast Asia. A policy of “‘firm- 
ness” has involved a crackdown on political 
dissidents, more extensive use of eavesdrop- 
ping devices, underground agents on cam- 
pus, mass arrests of protesters, and so on. 
And “adroitness” is allegedly shown by the 
way in which the Nixon Administration 
timed and press-managed the recent Laos 
invasion. 


QUESTIONS ADMINISTRATION ADROITNESS 


I suspect that I express more than my 
Own personal views when I doubt that sanity, 
firmness, or adroitness on the part of Mr. 
Nixon explain the relative tranquility on 
campus this year. Unresponsiveness to the 
expressed wishes of the American people 
three-quarters of whom now seek an end to 
the war by the end of 1971 and two-thirds 
of whom consider the war immoral, hardly 
seems to me evidence of sanity. A policy of 
widespread wiretapping, harassment of dis- 
senters and illegal confinement of demon- 
strators hardly seems consistent for an Ad- 
ministration that has pledged itself to pre- 
serve law and order. And the news blackout 
preceding the Laos invasion, like the later 
announcement that a disastrous military 
route had really been a victory hardly seems 
an adroit way of increasing confidence in the 
political process. In talking to students, I do 
not find a sudden burst of renewed faith 
in Mr. Nixon. 

A second explanation for the silence this 
year comes closer to the truth. In May, 1970, 
following the invasion of Cambodia and the 
killings at Kent State and Jackson State, at 
least a million and a half students were mo- 
bilized in largely peaceful demonstrations of 
concern and grief: almost half of America’s 
2,500 campuses were affected. Especially at 
the most selective and visable colleges, there 
was & massive outpouring of revulsion against 
the war, against the policies that led to its 
continuation, and against the Administra- 
tion. 

UNRESPONSIVE TO PLEAS 


But that outpouring of feeling and energy 
led to no visible results in terms of a major 
shift in national policy. Despite the with- 
drawal of American land forces, American 
aerial bombardment of Southeast Asia has 
actually increased, as have the civilian and 
military casualties of all groups except Amer- 
icans. The pleas of the President's Commis- 
sion on Campus Unrest that the President 
should act as a reconciling force in American 
life went largely unheeded. The many evils in 
American society against which dissenting 
students have protested continue. The Civil 
Rights Commission has only recently been 
able to announce that, in the words of Pres- 
ident Hesburgh, the dinosaur has opened at 
least one eye. Last spring, students hoped 
that they could help change our society, re- 
order our national priorities, convince others 
with moral suasion. But many believe that 
events proved them wrong. As a result they 
are both exhausted and depressed. Far from 
being won over, I think students have if 
anything become even more discouraged 
about affecting the political process. 

But discouragement alone is not, I believe, 
an adequate explanation of the silence. If you 
talk at any length with students who were 
active last May, you quickly detect an under- 
current of embarrassment and even shame. 

Many students then nourished the secret 
fantasy that their unaided efforts might pro- 
duce a “total change” in American politics, 
an apocalyptic or revolutionary re-ordering 
of our society. But whe autumn came, a more 
sober re-appraisal of the possibilities of basic 
social change was inevitable. For example, 
students who had believed that the Black 
Panther Party constituted a “revolutionary 
vanguard” realized that the Panthers neither 
expressed the aspirations of most Ameri- 
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can Blacks, nor were they themselves aboye 
deceit, exploitation, and racism. Radical stu- 
dents painfully realized that a great many 
young people, especially those who do not at- 
tend college, are primarily motivated by a 
desire to take part in the American system, 
rather than to change it. The understand- 
able result of such encounters with reality 
was a justified sense of embarrassment at 
their own previous naivete, shame that they 
had allowed themselves to entertain apoca- 
lyptic fantasies of revolution. 


RECOGNIZING VIOLENCE 


But even discouragement and shame are 
not enough, I believe, to explain the rela- 
tive tranquility of campuses this year. Un- 
derlying these feeelings is what I will term 
a genuine agony of the student movement. 
This agony at root springs from a new aware- 
ness that violence lies not only within the 
rest of American society, but within the 
student movement itself. 

Before I discuss the issue of violence and 
the youth movement, I want to make my 
position clear. I am addressing myself pri- 
marily to those of you in this audience 
who are a part of, who identify yourselves 
with, or have been influenced by, the stu- 
dent movement. In emphasizing the secret 
flaws and vices of the student movement, I 
do not want to draw attention away from the 
real evils of American society, evils which the 
student movement has helped pinpoint. I am 
well aware that if we tally deaths, cracked 
skulls, or even minor injuries, the members 
of the counter-culture have suffered far more 
violence than they have perpetrated. I make 
the comments that follow in hopes that 
if you who are part of the youth culture, 
and we who sympathize with it, can gain 
insight into its inner weaknesses, then that 
culture may thereby be made more effec- 
tive. For I believe that if we can understand 
what is wrong in ourselves, then we can be 
more effective adversaries of the wrongs of 
society. 

The agony of the student movement this 
year ultimately revolves around the issue of 
violence, which I believe to be the central 
issue of our national existence today. As a 
nation, we possess the most terrible weapons 
of world destruction owned by any nation in 
the history of mankind. 

Domestically, we are one of the most vio- 
lent nations of the world, And in a distant 
war in a far-off land, our country has been 
implicated so far in the deaths of two mil- 
lion men, women and children, of whom 
less than 2 percent are Americans. From the 
start of the student movement in the early 
1960's, violence has been its unwanted com- 
panion. 

VICTIMS IN THE MOVEMENT 

The civil rights movement was committed 
to nonviolence, but it constantly brought up- 
on itself the violence of those who opposed 
it, as witnessed by the murder of three civil 
rights workers in Mississippi in 1964. 
Throughout the 1960’s, there have been kill- 
ings of student activists: students shot at 
Orangeburg, at IslaVista, at the People’s 
Park in Berkeley, in Lawrence, Kansas, at 
Kent State, at Jackson State. Members of 
the student movement have come to expect 
harassment, to fear brutality and even death 
from their adversaries, including from the 
very public forces pledged to maintain law 
and order in the community. Yet if there 
is any one goal that has traditionally been 
central to the student movement, that goal 
has been the abolition of violence—whether 
it be the violence inflicted upon Blacks by 
American racism, or the violence which we, 
the most powerful nation in the world, have 
inflicted upon the people of a third-rate mil- 
itary power in Southeast Asia. 

This commitment of the student move- 
ment to nonviolence corresponded very well 
with the particular psychology of its white 
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members, most of whom are children of fair- 
ly prosperous, educated, humanitarian, and 
idealistic middle-class parents. If we study 
the childhood experiences of such middle- 
class students, we find that physical vio- 
lence was almost completely absent during 
their earlier years. Even death was elimi- 
nated from the public landscape, isolated 
in distant hospitals and antiseptic funeral 
homes, If we ask white college students how 
often they were involved as children in ma- 
jor physical fights, the answer is generally 
once to twice if ever. Furthermore, the par- 
ents of these middle-class children rarely 
expressed anger physically: verbal attacks 
took the place of physical assault. 

In other words, we have taught our chil- 
dren to express their rage and destructive- 
ness in largely indirect ways. As a group, 
middle-class Americans take out their anger 
on themselves by becoming depressed, or 
express it verbally by making cutting re- 
marks. And even if anger finally overflows, it 
overflows in the form of words, of obscenity. 
But physical violence—hitting, striking, 
hurting other people—has been almost com- 
pletely taboo. 

UNPREPARED FOR REALITIES 

This upbringing, coupled with the real 
violence inflicted by others upon student 
activists, made it very easy for members of 
the student movement to see violence and 
destructiveness as existing only “out there”— 
only in their adversaries, only in American 
racism, only in American foreign policy. An 
obscenity shouted at a policeman did not 
seem violent, but the policeman’s billy-club 
in response to that obscenity was seen as a 
shocking form of violence. 

What has happened with increasing speed 
in the last year, is that the denial of rage, 
anger, and destructiveness by members of the 
student movement has been undercut. This 
confrontation with inner violence is sym- 
bolized by two events: the murder of an 
innocent onlooker by Hell's Angels at the 
rock festival at Altamont; the killing of an 
innocent graduate student in the terrorist 
bombing at the Mathematics building at the 
University of Wisconsin in Madison. These 
events are dreadful, criminal, and inexcus- 
able in their own right; but they also have 
a special symbolic importance. They sym- 
bolize the fact that from within the youth 
movement, there were emerging groups who 
were prepared to use violence in a systematic 
way in order to attain their ends. And this 
violence emerging from within the student 
movement has forced its members to re- 
examine their previous self-justifying as- 
sumption that rage and destructiveness were 
the characteristics of their adversaries, but 
not of themselves. 

In light of Altamont and Madison, the 
inner significance of earlier events became 
clearer. Recall, for example, the positions 
adopted by the Weathermen and expressed in 
their “days of rage” in Chicago in the fall of 
1969, when they marched virtually unarmed 
into battle against a much larger force of 
armed police. Recall, too, the explosion in 
the townhouse in Greenwich Village, which 
ended by killing three of the Weathermen 
who were making bombs. Or recall the rapid- 
ity with which some of the peace-loving flow- 
er children of the hippie movement became 
embroiled in the sordid exploitativeness and 
destructiveness of the hard drug culture. At 
the time, these events could be written off 
as exceptions which only demonstrated that 
the student movement, like any social move- 
ment, possessed its share of “crazies”. 

ANOTHER FORM OF VIOLENCE 

But in retrospect, the uglier side of these 
events has become more clear. Nominally op- 
posing violence and suffering violence from 
others, some fringes of the counter-culture 
became infected by the very violence it op- 
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posed. The shouted obscenity calculated to 
offend the policeman was all along a form of 
violence; so, too, was the categorization of 
the opponents of the student movement as 
sub-human—as pigs. And above all, that 
ideological argument which led a few mem- 
bers of the youth movement to consider their 
fear for violence a “bourgeois hang-up” to be 
overcome by the practice of terrorism—this 
was no less a symptom of the pathological 
violence in American life than were the police 
riots at the Democratic Convention in Chi- 
cago in 1968 or our indiscriminate bombing 
in Southeast Asia. 

In brief, then, the murders at Altamont 
and Madison symbolized the end of an era 
for the student movement. During that ear- 
lier era, it was possible for student activists 
to blind themselves to their own rage, to see 
themselves as happy exceptions to that mor- 
bid fascination with violence which affects 
our nation as a whole. The violent rhetoric 
that came to pervade the student movement 
could be passed off as mere talk. But when 
that rhetoric culminated in murder, then the 
members of the student movement had to 
face for the first time their own complicity 
with the very violence against which they 
struggled. Woodstock was transformed into 
Altamont; Berkeley and Columbia were 
transformed into Madison. 


COMING FULL CIRCLE 


The agony of the counter-culture, then, 
involves above all its confrontation, at an in- 
dividual and a collective level, with its own 
destructiveness. Underlying the turn inward, 
the turn away from politics, has been the 
realization that some people in a movement 
dedicated to peace, justice, democracy and 
equality were moving toward the systematic 
betrayal of these very principles. The mem- 
bers of the student movement gradually 
came to realize that if they allowed them- 
selves to be led by a rigid and destructive 
minority, dogmatism and murder lay at the 
end of their own road. The silence this year 
springs from a recoil from violence. 

In a peculiar way then, the introspective- 
ness, the self-criticism and self-examination 
that has characterized most American cam- 
puses this year testify to the ultimate san- 
ity of most student activists. Confronted 
with dogmatism and murder at the end of 
the road, most student activists have pulled 
back, have turned inward, have spent the 
year “trying to get their heads together.” 
This process of self-confrontation can aptly 
be termed an agony, for it has involved de- 
pression and anguish, inner uncertainty, 
struggle, and self-reevaluation. 

I am a psychologist, and I see an analogy 
between the agony of the counter-culture 
and the agony of the individual patient. In 
the course of psychotherapy, the patient may 
eventually come to the point where he must 
confront his own complicity in his misery, 
his own involvement in the very motives 
which he criticizes in others. The result 
is a stage of inner agony, a period of with- 
drawal, gloom and depression. The evils that 
were seen as largely outside of the patient 
are now acknowledged as existing inside him 
as well. 

VALUABLE INTROSPECTION 

But an agony is also a contest, a crisis, a 
potential turning point. In psychotherapy, 
the recognition of one’s own dark motives 
can lead to either one of two outcomes. 

It can lead to the termination of treat- 
ment, to flight, and to regression. The pa- 
tient who is unable to look at himself in 
a clear mirror flees from his truthful image 
in order to preserve his illusions about him- 
self and, with them, his neurosis. 

But there is also a second, more hopeful 
outcome. It involves accepting the aware- 
ness of one’s own destructiveness, one’s own 
covetousness, one’s own dark side. As the 
acknowledgment of inner evil is extended, 
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and only then, a more creative and integra- 
tive process may begin. Without ceasing to 
oppose evil in himself or others, a man may 
nonetheless come to acknowledge that he 
too shares in complicity with evil, and that, 
in this respect as in others, he is his fel- 
lows’ brother. It becomes more difficult for 
him to polarize mankind neatly into good 
and evil, for he recognizes that in himself 
both coexist. He sees the world in a more 
complex, less black-and-white, more realis- 
tic way. And he becomes more effective in 
his deeds, for he is less prone to an uncon- 
scious complicity with the very forces which 
he consciously seeks to overcome. From this 
agony or self-confrontation, then, there can 
come a more mature, more integrated, more 
effective person. 
TWO PATHS POSSIBLE 

A social movement is very different from 
an individual patient. And most student ac- 
tivists are not psychologically disturbed hu- 
man beings. Yet the analogy between the 
agony of the counter-culture and the agony 
ot the patient suggests the two possibilities 
which lie ahead for the student movement. 

One possibility is a dark one. The agony 
of the counter-culture could mark its im- 
minent death. The youth movement which 
gave so much to America in the 1960's, which 
helped redefine our national priorities, which 
helped expose the persistent wrongs of Amer- 
ican society, which began to define new life- 
styles, new values, and new institutions could 
continue to fragment, splinter, go under- 
ground, be suppressed and eventually dis- 
appear. Those of you who were once members 
of the movement or who identified yourselves 
with it would then become cynical and de- 
sparing, alienated from the existing society 
yet utterly convinced of your inability to 
change that society. Or, unable to confront 
the potential for evil that Hes within the 
student movement, some of you might con- 
tinue the disastrous process of externaliza- 
tion that leads to dogmatism and violence, 
to the denial of the humanity of one’s ad- 
versaries, or to withdrawal into hedonistic 
concerns, Were this to occur, your generation 
would indeed lapse into silence, but it would 
not be a silence that springs from satisfac- 
tion, but a silence of despair. Human idealism 
is immensely fragile: it can easily be corrod- 
ed into the destructive cynicism of the ex- 
idealist. For this to happen would be, I be- 
lieve, the worst thing that could befall our 
country—we would lose the idealism of the 
young, morality would become soured to cyn- 
icism, and those who were once impatient 
and hopeful would be overwhelmed by a 
sense of their own impotence. 

The second scenario is a more optimistic 
one, but I believe it is also within the realm 
of possibility. Indeed, I think that the task 
of those of you who graduate today, like the 
task of those who have preceded you and 
those who will follow you, is to begin to 
make this second possibility real. Just as 
the individual patient may confront his own 
dark side, and through this painful insight 
gain in compassion, maturity and strength, 
so the recognition of violence within the stu- 
dent movement could ultimately strengthen 
and renew that movement. The result could 
be a generation and a movement more innoc- 
ulated against self-righteousness, dogmatism, 
moralism and a secret collusion with vio- 
lence, a movement that did not need to view 
the world as consisting simply in the strug- 
gle of good men against evil men, a counter- 
culture that could recognize the enormous 
difficulties in resolving the problems of our 
society, but without losing its determination 
to resolve them. 

FUTURE UNPREDICTABLE 

I do not believe we can predict today which 
of these two outcomes will occur. Much of 
what happens to the members of any gener- 
ation happens because of events which are 
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beyond their control. The future of the stu- 
dent movement will partly be determined by 
what happens in Washington, Moscow, Pe- 
king, Hanoi, South Bend and Indianapolis. 
For example, a speedy end to the war in 
Southeast Asia, a vigorous effort to uproot 
racism in all of its virulent forms from 
American society, a concern with the quality 
of life and the environment that went beyond 
electioneering rhetoric, and above all a des- 
perately needed renewal of tolerance for dis- 
sent in American society—these changes 
could well make the difference between the 
two alternatives. 

But I am here addressing the graduating 
class of 1971, and much of what you make 
of the movement that has defined your gen- 
eration in the public eye depends on you. 
Many of you, I know, have struggled against 
your more radical and disaffected classmates. 
Others have participated only peripherally 
in the student movement. Still others of 
you have considered it your movement and 
have defined yourselves as a part of it. But 
whatever your position vis a vis the student 
movement, you have all been profoundly 
affected by it, and you will all have a role 
in determining whether its promises will be 
realized, or whether they will be corrupted 
and destroyed. 


DANGER CITED 


It is clearly not appropriate for a middie- 
aged psychologist to attempt to instruct a 
group of intelligent college graduates how 
they should conduct their lives. Yet as a 
long-time observer of the student move- 
ment, I would be derelict if I did not at least 
share my own convictions and hopes. I have 
already made clear my conviction that the 
greatest danger which confronts those who 
struggle against violence is the danger that 
they themselves will become secretly con- 
taminated by the violence they oppose, and 
unconsciously conclude in creating more vio- 
lence than they prevent. I have made clear, 
too, that I consider the eerie tranquility of 
this year a recoil by students from the vio- 
lence that was begining to appear in naked 
form within the student movement itself. 
But I see this recoil from violence as a mark 
not of the perversity of your generation, but 
of your honesty, your insight, and the 
reality of your idealism. And finally, I have 
made clear that this confrontation with 
violence need not mark the end of the youth 
culture that has defined your generation, 
but could mark the beginning of a new, more 
powerful, more compassionate and more 
comprehensive movement that extended far 
beyond youth and the universities. 

This is the challenge that lies ahead. The 
student movement and the counter-culture 
have so far spoken largely to the young, the 
affluent and the educated. What is now 
needed is an extension and translation of the 
values and ideals of the student culture 
into a broader social, cultural and political 
context. Do not forget that as graduates of 
this distinguished university, you have re- 
ceived at least the beginning of an educa- 
tion. Your education provides you with skills, 
competence, knowledge, and understanding 
that could enable you to continue and trans- 
form the youth culture in which you have 
directly or vicariously participated. That 
culture has been so far too much of a coun- 
ter-culture, too much defined by opposition 
to the evils which you correctly perceived in 
American society, too much an outcry against 
our culture's failure to fulfill its promises or 
to build upon its achievements. The student 
movement, for understandable reasons, has 
so far largely been a movement of opposition. 

A TIME FOR AFFIRMATION 

It is now time that it becomes a moye- 
ment of affirmation. To transform the stu- 
dent movement will require not merely the 
enthusiasm of Consciousness III, but the 
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professionalism and skill of Consciousness II. 
It will require not only the celebration of 
life and the expansion of consciousness ad- 
vocated by the new culture, but the hard 
work, the persistence, and the dedication 
that has characterized the old culture. It 
will require an alliance not merely of the 
young, the privileged and educated, but of 
those who are not young, or privileged, or 
educated, and of that vast majority of Amer- 
icans who refuse to ally themselves with 
either camp. 

On one issue virtually all Americans are 
agreed; if we are in a period of national crisis, 
it is because, in a dozen ways, our society is 
going out of control. For example, the tech- 
nology we created to serve us has come to 
dominate us, and now threatens to destroy 
us. The institutions we founded to serve the 
public interest too often have come to manip- 
ulate public opinion and exploit public 
anxieties. 

I doubt that anyone has a precise, de- 
tailed, and sure-fire prescription for revers- 
ing these trends. But it is clear that to re- 
verse them will not be the work of one 
apocalyptic moment, one revolutionary 
spasm, or one outcry of opposition and de- 
spair. It will be the work of a lifetime, of a 
generation of competent and skilled men 
and women who are dedicated to the hard 
work of making the best ideals of the youth 
culture real throughout society, and who are 
willing to continue in that struggle long after 
they themselves cease to be students. 

I hope you will undertake that struggle, 
for if you do, you will find many allies among 
the rest of us, and together we may be able 
to realize the extraordinary—and still un- 
realized—potentials of our American society. 


ADMIRAL DUNCAN RECEIVES RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
MINUTE MAN AWARD 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my pleasure to know Adm. Charles K. 
Duncan since 1929. He is a native of 
Nicholasville, in Jessamine County, Ky. 

Later, he graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1933. His naval career is 
one of great distinction. Throughout his 
entire service, Admiral Duncan has had 
a great interest in the welfare of en- 
listed men and is known throughout the 
Navy as the enlisted man’s Admiral. 

Recently, he was chosen by the Re- 
serve Officers Association for the Minute 
Man Award. I include the article from 
the Reserve Officers magazine concern- 
ing Admiral Duncan, present Com- 
mander of the Atlantic Fleet, for the 
perusal of the Members: 


MINUTE MAN AWARD 


The climax of the convention will come 
when Adm. Charles K. Duncan, Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic (NATO), will 
receive the annual ROA Minute Man Hall of 
Fame Award, which goes to a regular officer 
making substantial contributions to ROA’s 
objectives. 

Adm. John S. McCain, Commander of all 
U.S. Forces, Pacific, also will be on the pro- 
gram to give a first-hand report of United 
States Military operations in Southeast Asia 
and other parts of the Pacific. 

The Defense Department Secretary also 
will be represented by highly placed officials, 
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with Assistant Secretary of Defense, Roger 
T. Kelley, heading the group of those with 
special responsibility for the Reserves. With 
him will be Dr. Theodore Marrs, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Reserve Tim- 
berlake, USAF; Adm. Edwin J. Roland, 
USCG; Gen. Paul Freeman, Jr., USA; Adm. 
B. J. Semmes, Jr., USN; Gen, John P. Mc- 
Connell, USAF; Gen. Omar N. Bradley, USA, 

Graduating from the U.S. Naval Academy 
in 1933, Admiral Duncan was commissioned 
Ensign and began five years of service aboard 
the cruiser Salt Lake City in the Pacific. In 
1938 he went to the Atlantic to serve on a 
destroyer and on the staff of Commander, 
Destroyer Force. Returning to the Pacific, 
he served as Executive Officer of one de- 
stroyer and then Commanding Officer of an- 
other until April, 1944. For his service while 
commanding a destroyer he was awarded 
the Navy Commendation Medal with Com- 
bat V and a Gold Star in lieu of a second 
award of the Medal, also with Combat V. 

His postwar sea duty included assign- 
ments as Executive Officer of the Battleship 
Wisconsin and Commander of a Destroyer 
Division. He held a series of posts in the 
Pacific and then returned to duty in the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel from 1962-1964. 
In all, he has served three tours in the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel prior to his latest 
service there. 

Admiral Duncan has also seen service as 
Assistant Plans Officer on the staff of Com- 
mander in Chief, Atlantic Fleet and as a 
member of the Plans and Policy Section of 
the staff of Supreme Allied Commander, At- 
lantic. From 1964 through 1968 he held a 
sequence of three major Atlantic Fleet Com- 
mands. These were: Atlantic Fleet Cruiser 
Destroyer Force, Atlantic Fleet Amphibious 
Force and U.S. second Fleet and (NATO) 
Striking Fleet Atlantic. For his service as 
Commander Amphibious Force he was 
awarded the Legion of Merit. 

Just prior to his present duties, Admiral 
Duncan served as Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations (Manpower and Naval Reserve) 
and Chief of Naval Personnel. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
with a citation that praised his “dynamic 
leadership and outstanding foresight, .. . 
his deep concern for the morale and welfare 
of Naval personnel,” and “his dedicated serv- 
ice and brilliant record of achievement.” 

A native of Nicholasville, Ky., Admiral 
Duncan attended Lexington, Ky. High 
School, Kavanaugh Preparatory School and 
the University of Kentucky before entering 
the Naval Academy. He is married to the 
former Sheila Taylor, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

They have two children, 


THE QUIET REVOLUTION 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith a perceptive editorial published 
in a recent issue of the Fitchburg Sen- 
tinel. 

This valuable editorial makes the point 
that the 20 or more million Americans 
who are 65 years of age or over are ask- 
ing the American people to reconsider 
the proposition that a man or a woman 
should be forced to retire at 65. 

The editorial entitled “The Quiet 
Revolution,” follows: 
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THE QUIET REVOLUTION 


There's a revolution going on in America— 
and it’s a quiet one compared with the 
usual youthful demonstrations of clang and 
clamor. 

It’s a revolution of Americans who have 
experienced—and caused—more changes in 
our way of life than today’s young people 
can ever comprehend. 

The members of this movement are the 
20 million Americans who are 65 years of 
age or over. They're the ones who built their 
lives on change—they helped the United 
States grow from an adolescent among na- 
tions to the most powerful, complex and 
productive country in the world. They par- 
ticipated in these changes as teachers, en- 
gineers, factory workers, doctors, scientists, 
farmers and businessmen, 

Within their lifetime, they have embraced 
everything from the coming of the horseless 
carriage to the first man to walk on the 
moon. They built the first radios and flew 
the first airplane. They developed marvelous 
machines. They organized systems that are 
still an indispensable part of modern life. 

And today, as the American Association 
of Retired Persons and the National Retired 
Teachers Association point out, they are 
engaged in a quiet revolution to change the 
role of retired Americans. They’re revolting 
against being shunted aside, against atti- 
tudes that they feel deny them opportuni- 
ties to use their energies and talents as full 
participants in our national life. 

One of their goals—and they are using 
May, which is Senior Citizen's Month, as 
a focus for their campaigns—is to ask re- 
consideration of the proposition that a man 
or woman should be forced to retire at 65, 
or any other arbitrary age. They point out 
that history abounds with evidence that 
creativity and contributions to society follow 
no clock or calendar. And they charge that 
discrimination due to age is a social phenom- 
enon that merits far greater attention than 
it has received. 

Certainly, they have a point, well worth 
pondering. We have a tendency today, in 
our youth-oriented society, to listen to the 
young and ignore the old. 

Yet, our elderly people are worth listen- 
ing to—theirs is the voice of experience, and 
experience is still one of the best of all 
teachers, 


WILLIAMSBURG, 
BRATES 200TH ANNIVERSARY 


MASS., CELE- 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on the out- 
skirts of the western hill country of Mas- 
sachusetts, there lies a town named Wil- 
liamsburg that will celebrate its 200th 
anniversary this year. This fine town oc- 
cupies a handsome location on the east- 
ern slope of the Berkshire Hills in the 
north central section of Hampshire 
County. Both the pleasant climate and 
the entrancing countryside combine to 
form all that any admirer of nature’s 
beauty could possibly desire. 

From a large number of the high- 
reaching hills in the northern and west- 
ern parts of the town, the entire Con- 
necticut River Valley, including Mount 
Tom and Mount Holyoke, can be viewed 
with ease. You need only spend a few 
moments among the hills of Williams- 
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burg, anytime from spring to fall, to have 
your eyes filled with wunsurpassable 
beauty. 

But equally as important to Williams- 
burg as her physical attractiveness is the 
town’s long and most interesting history 
that reflects the same tribulations and 
glories experienced by our Nation itself. I 
would now like to briefly review the his- 
torical highlights of Williamsburg. 

Arriving from the town of Northamp- 
ton in 1735, John Miller, having pur- 
chased 900 acres of land in an area once 
known as Hatfield Woods, became Wil- 
liamsburg’s first settler. For 17 years this 
“mighty hunter” was without a close 
neighbor. Despite the constant threat of 
Indian attack and many other dangers, 
John Miller thrived as both a hunter and 
a farmer. In fact, there were years when 
his apple trees alone yielded 100 barrels 
of cider. 

Before long, others realized the rich- 
ness of this area, and it is then, from 
1760 until 1771, that Williamsburg ex- 
perienced a great period of settlement. 
In 1771, the town was incorporated. Be- 
cause of the great assistance the Williams 
family of Hatfield gave to incorporating 
the town, Williamsburg was named in 
their honor. No one can deny that the 
patience and fortitude of those pioneers 
was admirable. 

Williamsburg continued to prosper and 
develop until the Revolutionary War 
broke out in 1775. In March of 1775, a 
month before the first battle of the Revo- 
lution was fought, the town, responding 
with patriotic fervor to the cause of in- 
dependence, voted to support a force of 
Minutemen for immediate employment 
in the service of the Colonies. 

During the Burgoyne Campaign, 
shortly after Ticonderoga was overtaken 
by the British, a messenger with the bad 
news reached Williamsburg one Sunday 
morning during church. The sermon was 
interrupted so that the news could be 
heard and at once the religious service 
turned into a war meeting. The Amer- 
ican forces needed men and arms, and 
before nightfall 50 volunteers were ob- 
tained. 

This is but one instance when Wil- 
liamsburg gallantly performed her part 
in winning our independence. The list of 
Williamsburg soldiers in the Colonial 
Army is large, and although the town 
records show that the struggle took a 
heavy toll, there was never a thought of 
turning back. 

Continuing in the style so unique to 
Williamsburg, the town passed a reso- 
lution favoring national independence 
several weeks before the Declaration was 
pronounced by the Continental Congress. 

After the war was finally over, toward 
the close of the 18th century, many fac- 
tories and small businesses appeared in 
Williamsburg. Among the many items 
produced were leather, cotton, shoes, 
buttons, hardware, woodwork, and iron- 
ware. The town flourished both eco- 
nomically and socially, beginning a new 
decade with a new national Government, 
and a buoyant sense of optimism. 

After a long period of development, 
another great war came along that shook 
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the country for years. Responding again 
with patriotic enthusiasm to President 
Abraham Lincoln's call for aid when the 
Civil War broke out in 1861, more than 
one-eighth of Williamsburg’s population 
served in the military—a percentage re- 
fiecting the town’s desire for a unified 
country. Until victory came to the Union 
in 1865, Williamsburg never weakened 
her support. 

But never has Williamsburg felt the 
brutality of death more than in 1874 
when a raging flood carried more than 
1 billion gallons of water through the 
streets of the town. The Mill River Dam, 
built 9 years before in 1865, burst with- 
out the slightest warning and caused the 
total destruction of the entire industrial 
section of Williamsburg, in addition to 
killing nearly 60 people. 

Whenever one mentions the flood, the 
courageous actions of George Cheeney 
and Collins Graves must be praised. On 
Saturday, the 16th of May, the day of 
the flood, George Cheeney, watchman 
of the dam, ran all the way from the dam 
to Williamsburg to warn the people of the 
coming fiood. Shortly after this alarm, 
rather than retreating to the hills as 
most had done to avoid the water, Col- 
lins Graves rode horseback with a wall of 
water at his back to many neighboring 
towns to alert them to the impending 
disaster. Through the action of these 
men and others, hundreds of lives were 
saved. But men such as these have not 
been uncommon to Williamsburg, as is 
evidenced by her proud history, and 
there is no doubt that this courageous 
quality still remains in the men in Wil- 
liamsburg today. This spirit and deter- 
mination has always pulled Williams- 
burg through such tragedies and disas- 
ters. 

The weekend of July 4 will have double 
meaning for the citizens of Williamsburg 
this year. They will be reflecting, of 
course, on the birth of our Nation, but 
they will also be participating in the 
many festive and exciting events mark- 
ing the town’s anniversary. On July 5, 
the Williamsburg Bicentennial Parade 
will be held—the climactic event on the 
anniversary schedule. 

During these happy days, the citizens 
of Williamsburg can be truly proud of 
their town and its rich, historical her- 
itage. Beyond this, however, they can 
look ahead with confidence to the future 
for they have proven themselves equal to 
whatever opportunities or adversities 
come their way. 

I have only given you a brief look at the 
history of Williamsburg, Mr. Speaker. 
But I think that you can begin to ap- 
preciate the contributions and sacrifices 
which this small town has made on be- 
half of the nation. I certainly wish that 
all of you could be there over the Fourth 
of July to celebrate this occasion, but I 
am sure that I can pass on to the people 
of Williamsburg the sincere congratula- 
tions and best wishes of the Members of 
this House 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker, for the op- 
portunity to present this statement on 
Williamsburg. 
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Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
aftermath of World War I, the United 
States and Great Britain emerged as the 
two most powerful countries in the 
world. Russia was weak and dismem- 
bered. 

At the close of World War II, America, 
with the atomic bomb in her arsenal, 
reigned supreme as the world’s strong- 
est as well as freest nation. 

Yet, today Soviet Russia controls all of 
eastern Europe except Turkey and 
Greece and continues to spread her co- 
lonial empire to other parts of the world, 
including the Western Hemisphere. 

Most Americans are unaware of the 
true story of how Russia gained control 
of eastern Europe since the history text 
books and the news media do not tell 
them. 

In a well written and factual account 
entitled “Betraying Our Friends,” Rose 
B. Christensen writing in the Review of 
the News explains how the captive na- 
tions of eastern Europe came under the 
iron fisted tyranny of Soviet Russia. 

With so much rhetoric these days 
about building bridges as well as ping 
pong diplomacy and increased trade with 
Communist nations, a reading of the ac- 
companying articles should serve as a 
sober reminder to our colleagues that you 
cannot do business with the Commu- 
nists—and survive. Pope Pius XI ex- 
pressed it very well when he wrote in his 
encyclical letter on atheistic commu- 
nism: 

Communism is intrinsically wrong, and no 
one who would save Christian civilization 
may collaborate with it in any undertaking 
whatsoever. 


I insert the Review of the News article 

to follow my remarks: 
BETRAYING OUR FRIENDS 
(By Rose B. Christensen) 

The dignity of gentle rhetoric is hardly 
warranted by the rank hypocrisy of an 
American foreign policy which has over & 
period of fifty years consistently supported 
the most savage oppressor in human history. 

And it doesn't take a “McCarthyite men- 
tality” to recognize it. 

Any mentality at all will do. 

Begin by looking at the facts. 

Fifty years ago Europe was crawling out 
from under the ashes of World War I. Ger- 
many was defeated. America and Great 
Britain were powerful and great; Russia lay 
in a disintegrated heap, the Czarist Empire 
blown to bits, with new nations emerging 
daily from the crumbling wreck to claim or 
reclaim their independence. Peoples long 
subjected to Russian rule arose heeding the 
call of their separate cultures, languages, 
religions, uniting together in political unions 
based upon their natural bonds, and emerged 
as sovereign nations. Most that thus ap- 
peared were not at all new. The Ukraine, for 
instance, had a thousand-year history; Ar- 
menian and Georgian history predated 
Christ. No fledglings these, no mere political 
adventures. They were not Russian and had 
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strongly resisted all Czarist attempts at Rus- 
sification. And never, in all their years of 
subjection, had the heat of their patriotism 
cooled. 

How brightly shone the sun. 

Through the haze of spent powder and 
the crippling stench of gas the new future 
lit the horizon. Many a Moslem and Jew, 
Ukrainian or Estonian or Byelorussian 
dreamed now of freedom, of the end of op- 
pression from Russia. In a dozen regions of 
the former empire men gathered together 
to organize, to ordain, to solidfy their na- 
tional aspirations on paper. 

But elsewhere, other men had different 
plans. Plans which they said would result 
in an Utopia, a heaven on earth, a kind of 
paradise where all men would be equal and 
where there would be no need for private 
poverty or crime. 

Just one slight hitch. 

You got it whether you wanted it or not. 
You got it over your own dead body if neces- 
sary, over the body of your country, over the 
ashes of your church and the ruins of your 
home, 

The illumined leaders of the New World 
knew that you can't make an omelet with- 
out breaking eggs. And the egg breakers 
moved in—highly dedicated, carefully 
trained, and well financed professional 
criminals. 

The Communists rushed into the vacuum 
they created by the murder of the Czar. 
They had to crush the independent States 
of Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia which 
bordered the Ottoman Empire; they had to 
recapture White Russia and the Ukraine; 
they had to thwart the aspirations of the 
Cossacks and the Moslems of Idel Ural; the 
Nomads of Turkestan; the Caucasians, the 
Siberyaks, and the Mongols. 

And this they did. With frenzied haste they 
pounded and battered, murdered and ter- 
rorized, imprisoned and starved millions. 
Then the Red cannibal, wiping the blood 
from his mouth, fattened but exhausted by 
the fury of his own mastication, swung his 
bulk into the international limelight as geo- 
graphic successor to the Czar. 

The gentlemen of the West arose slightly 
from across the table to extend a hand in 
greeting. They frowned of course, It really 
wasn’t quite cricket for the Communists 
to have been so undiplomatic in their ap- 
proach; but, after all, it couldn't very well 
be undone without more bloodshed—and it 
was a “war-weary” world. So the West de- 
cided to ignore the Communists for awhile. 
That might reform them. At least that’s 
what they told their horrified citizenry. In 
terms they thought the general public would 
buy, the Insiders stated American policy: 
The Communists are criminals. Perhaps they 
will reform. We will not support them... 
yet, 

But American policy was already support- 
ing the Communists—even then. The Bol- 
sheviks knew it, and “our” leaders knew it, 
even if most Americans did not. Lenin had 
said as much before the Geneva Conference 
in 1922 when he announced: “First of all 
we have to stabilize the economy. Without 
equipment and machinery from the capital- 
ist countries, we could not hope to finish this 
task in the short time available to us.” Lenin 
well knew that President Wilson had already 
moved to provide what Russia needed when, 
in 1920, he lifted the American ban against 
commercial relations with the Soviet. Union. 

In fact, American aid wasn't just helping 
the Communists, it was saving them. Lenin 
confirmed this when he admitted: “The 
most significant circumstance in ensuring 
our continued existence in this very difficult 
and complicated situation was the com- 


mencement of economic relations with the 
capitalist countries.” 
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What was “this very difficult and compli- 
cated situation”? Clearly it wasn’t opposi- 
tion to the Communists from the capitalists 
of the West. It was, in fact, the resistance to 
Communism mounted by the masses en- 
slaved within the confines of the new Com- 
munist Empire. No day passed without in- 
cident. Armenia cast off the yoke after bitter 
fighting in 1921, Georgia in 1924—both only 
to be crushed mercilessly after the Reds were 
assured the West would not take their part. 
In Ukraine, resistance was mighty. Within 
the first 15 weeks of 1919 some 328 separate 
uprisings were noted by the Soviets them- 
selves, with more than a million insurgents 
taking up arms against the Communists 
bleeding their homeland. 


I 


What decent man wouldn’t have revolted 
against such oppression, such brutal treat- 
ment, such sadistic subjection. Only the blood 
lust that fancies paradise rooted in putrefac- 
tion, a heaven evolved from hell, could dis- 
miss what was going on in Russia with the 
excuse that to undo it would mean only more 
bloodshed. For the Reds weren’t just trying 
to Russify through propaganda, or atheize 
through brainwashing. They were using the 
most effective weapon at their command. 
They were using terror—mechanized, scienti- 
fic, systematic terror. 

Regional customs, cultures, languages, and 
laws were trampled in the Communists’ ruth- 
less advance. Mass deportations were sched- 
uled and executed—as a part of Moscow’s 
plans for “population control.” 

The Bolsheviks, you see, couldn’t just ig- 
nore traditional beliefs and patterns of living 
among their conquered peoples, they had to 
destroy them. All religions were persecuted; 
priests, rabbis, and mufti alike were impris- 
oned; churches, temples, and mosques pil- 
laged, profaned, and destroyed. The faithful 
were taunted, terrorized, and butchered. In- 
tellectuals, partisans, any who might provide 


leadership to the subjected peoples against 


the Bolshevik tyranny were deported or 
butchered. The more brutal the treatment, 
the more accomplished the Communist goal. 

Flocks, herds, and homes, all were expro- 
priated, everywhere. Cattle and sheep-owning 
nomads, who had lived in mud huts, were 
reduced overnight to a status of poverty even 
more base, Land-holding peasants were forced 
into collectives, to live on starvation rations. 
Those who refused were slaughtered by the 
millions and left to rot. Murder, imprison- 
ment, rape, torture, holocaust, slave labor, 
and pillage were The Plan. 

Take the Ukraine, for instance. It is a good 
example for many reasons. The Ukraine, as we 
have, noted, boasted a thousand years of his- 
tory as a separate nation. Its people were 
ethnically united; they spoke a common lan- 
guage and shared an ancient culture. Ukraine 
met every requirement ever put forth to de- 
termine nationhood. 

To crush the spark of liberty in the Bread- 
basket of Europe, the Communists conceived 
a very simple plan. They would starve the 
Ukraine to death. Not just an isolated thou- 
sand or so within the confines of a Com- 
munist prison, but millions—tens of mil- 
lions if necessary. Yes. The Plan was simple. 
It called for the sending from Moscow and 
Petrograd of collecting detachments to con- 
fiscate the entire food supply of the Ukraine. 
Beginning in 1921, and continuing again in 
1932-1933, the Communists starved to 
death—by plan—more than ten million 
Ukrainian men, women, and children. 

Documents captured in 1941 in the Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Kiev revealed that in 
1932, while the Communist-created famine 
tore at the Ukraine, as many as three thou- 
sand corpses at a time were piled along the 
walls of one garage in one hospital in the 
Ukrainian capital. As the famine raged there 
was, according to official Soviet statistics, 
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enough food on hand under Communist con- 
trol to feed the entire population of the 
Ukraine for two years and four months. That 
food was simply withheld. 

Ten million people! That’s more than the 
total of the combined population of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, North and South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
and Nebraska. More than the highest esti- 
mate of Nazi atrocities against the Jews 
during all of World War II. When resistance 
developed, the Communists forcibly infected 
the women of entire villages with venereal 
disease and refused them medical treatment 
unless and until they provided information 
about the partisan forces. 

No person who has not lived through 
such a planned hell can imagine a country in 
which every loyal citizen is dying of star- 
vation. A survivor described it this way: 

“Whoever had an opportunity to see the 
Ukrainian countryside before the terror 
would be paralyzed with fear when beholding 
it during the famine. Vegetable gardens 
were overgrown with weeds, these would 
take over and grow right up to the door of 
the house, and almost as high as the door 
itself. No voices were heard in the evening, 
no laughter. No dogs barked, because they 
had all been eaten. Roads, unused and un- 
traveled now, were completely overgrown. 
Walking singly or in pairs became danger- 
ous, as robbery and kidnapping for cannabal- 
ism often occurred. 

“In the center of the village, by the ruins 
of a church which had been dynamited, was 
the bazaar. Whoever came to sell or buy now 
moved slowly, with swollen ashen face. There 
was silence. No one spoke except in whispers. 
Their movements were slow and weak be- 
cause their limbs were so swollen. They 
made trade of cornstalk, bare cobs, dried 
roots, bark and roots of waterplants. This 
constituted the entire diet of Ukraine, a diet 
incapable of keeping us alive. Soviet grain 
collectors not only requisitioned stored 
grains, but confiscated seed grain, potatoes, 
cattle, meat, poultry, butter, fruit, honey 
and mushrooms as well.” 

The catastrophic results, by the Commu- 
nists’ own calculations, made collapse im- 
minent. They had in the Ukraine, for exam- 
ple, purposely cut food production by plan 
to twenty-four percent of that of 1916. This, 
of course, was confiscated. But it was far 
from enough to feed the masses of Russia 
whose fields lay idle in the wake of the peas- 
ants’ revolt. Without food, the Communist 
monolith was crumbling of its own weight. 
It was only a matter of time. 

But now, calling themselyes the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the masters of 
the Kremlin requested aid from America. The 
$63 million worth of food commodities which 
we presented to the Russians in 1921 were 
used to maintain Communist domination. 
With the Soviet Government in control of all 
the food there was, you supported that Gov- 
ernment or you starved to death. 

The machinery and technical assistance 
supplied by America after President Wilson 
lifted the ban on commercial agreements 
kicked off Stalin’s first “five-year plan.” 
American “Liberals” trained Stalin’s engi- 
neers in our factories and universities, We 
even sent to Russia our best technical ex- 
perts to guide construction and the develop- 
ment of industry. But what the Reds really 
needed was a vitally different kind of aid. 
They needed the prestige of legal stature. 
They needed diplomatic recognition by the 
United States. 

The Kremlin now dispatched to Washing- 
ton one Maxim Litvinov to convince Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of Russia’s intention to ab- 
stain from subversive activities in this coun- 
try, and to promise “freedom of religion” in 
the nations enslaved by his masters—in ex- 
change for American recognition. 

The President, relying upon his Leftist 
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advisors, agreed to recognize the Communist 
regime. It seemed to make no difference to 
him, and to few others in positions of power, 
that as he did so Ukrainians intentionally 
starved to death by the Communists were 
being dumped into mass graves by the mil- 
lions. 

Litvinof only laughed and bragged: 
“Promises we make to the capitalistic world 
are not binding.” For the sake of accuracy, 
perhaps he should have said: “No promises 
we make are ever binding.” The Communists 
can’t even trust each other. Four years after 
Roosevelt dignified this band of butchers 
with American recognition, Stalin sent a 
commission consisting of Molotov, Yezhev, 
and Khrushchev into the Ukraine. They are 
all has-beens now, replaced by a more “mel- 
low” variety of murderer; but in that year, 
1937, they were still on the way up. They 
were sent to Ukraine to liquidate the leader- 
ship of the Ukrainian Communist Party and 
the Ukrainian Parliament. 

When the Plenum of the Ukraine Central 
Committee rejected Khrushchev, the 
N.K.V.D. butchered nearly the entire mem- 
bership of the Ukrainian Government. Of the 
sixty members of the Central Committee, and 
forty candidates of the Communist Party, 
only three survived. The Communist Premier 
then killed his wife to prevent her from 
being raped or tortured and committed sul- 
cide. Thus was Nikita Khrushchev elevated 
to head the Supreme Soviet of the Ukraine 
and to continue the terror. 

The whole of the U.S.S.R. was now one 
vast slaughterhouse—a field of blood, an 
abattoir. 

By the time plans for the Second World 
War were maturing, America’s “Liberal” lead- 
ership had built an unbroken record of giv- 
ing the Soviets everything they wanted. Not 
only had they written off the Communists’ 
$628 million debt, but they ignored Com- 
munist persecution of American civilians and 
diplomats stationed in Russia and even 
turned a blind eye toward the substantial 
Soviet subversive networks in the United 
States. 

I 


It was the invasion and division of Po- 
land, resulting from the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact, which provided the springboard from 
which the Communists launched their attack 
against the sovereignty of the Baltic States 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

In 1920 peace treaties between Russia and 
the States of Estonia and Latvia had con- 
cluded a period of bitter fighting. The Red 
Army then withdrew under the echo of 
Lenin’s pronouncement that “We do not 
want to shed the blood of workers and the 
Red Army for the sake of a piece of land, 
especially since this concession is not for- 
ever.” Nineteen years later, his promise was 
fulfilled. Forced to sign “Mutual Assistance” 
pacts with the Soviets, the Baltic States were 
immediately subjected to an “exchange” of 
troops. A few months later, key subversives 
having been given sufficient time to pave 
the way for conquest, Soviet armored divi- 
sions were dispatched into Lithuania on 
the excuse of alleged border provocations. 
The same day, June 15, 1940, an incident on 
the Latvian border resulted in a Soviet ulti- 
matum demanding the establishment in Lat- 
via of a Government ready to ensure the 
“honest execution” of the Latvian-Soviet 
Pact of Mutual Assistance. 

With twenty years of practice, the Krem- 
lin had developed and refined its technique 
of aggression. The simultaneous advance on 
all three Baltic States was accomplished with 
no wasted motion, no noise, no single detail 
left to chance. The infamous “Seroy Depor- 
tation Order No. 001223,” worded with chill- 
ing precision, is in itself ample proof of the 
careful and inhuman calculation with which 
the Communist reign of terror was unleashed 
on the Baltic people that terrible night of 
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June 14, 1941, Entitled: “instructions re- 
garding the manner of conducting the De- 
portation of the Anti-Soviet elements from 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia,” it reads in 
part as follows: 

“On arrival in the villages, the operative 
groups shall get in touch with the local au- 
thorities; the chairman, secretary or mem- 
bers of the village soviets, and shall ascer- 
tain from them the exact dwelling place of 
the families to be deported. Operations shall 
be begun at daybreak. Upon entering the 
home of the person to be deported, the... 
group ... shall assemble the entire family 
of the deportee into one room, taking all 
necessary precautionary measures against 
any possible trouble. After the member of 
the family have been checked in conformity 
with the list [N.B.] the location of those 
absent and the number of sick persons shall 
be ascertained . . . . After the completion of 
the search, the deportees shall be notified 
that by a government decision [N.B.] they 
will be deported to other regions of the 
Union .... 

“In view of the fact that a large number 
of deportees must be arrested and distributed 
in special camps and that their families must 
proceed to special settlements in distant re- 
gions, it is essential that the operation of 
removal of both the members of the de- 
portee’s family and its head should be car- 
ried out simultaneously, without notifying 
them of the separation confronting them.” 

A refugee now living in America described 
to us the night ten thousand of his fellow 
Estonians disappeared forever from their 
homeland as a result of this single Commu- 
nist order: 

“They came to my father’s house to find 
my brother. It was very early in the morning, 
not yet light, and my father had to light a 
lantern to go to the door. There were some 
Russian soldiers there, guided by a couple 
of Estonians who seemed to be familiar with 
the area, although they were not of that 
village. My brother had not lived in my 
father’s house for eight years; but you see, 
his name had been on the list since that 
time. They finally found him, and he and 
his wife and eight children were all de- 
ported. We never heard from them again.” 

The absolute secrecy surrounding the de- 
portation, and the shock with which news of 
it hit the Baltic people, was summed up for 
us by yet another refugee: 

“Although I was just a young lad, I re- 
member seeing people locked in a boxcar at 
the railway station, waiting to be deported 
to Siberia. They were crying for help, but 
soldiers were standing guard and no one 
could go near the train. The people inside 
were holding jugs and bottles out a small 
window near the top of the car, calling for 
water; but no one dared to help them. 

“I remember the look on my mother's face. 
I knew something terrible was happening 
there, but it was the look on her face which 
scared me most. As long as I live I shall never 
forget it. When we got away from the sta- 
tion, she walked so fast I had to run to stay 
with her. My hand hurt, she held it so tight. 
She was crying.” 

One week after the first mass deportation 
in the Baltics, Germany invaded the Soviet 
Union. It is no exaggeration to say that 
news of the invasion was welcomed by 
the captive peoples with overwhelmingly joy. 
The brief Soviet occupation had quickly 
ameliorated the ancient animosity toward 
Germany, and the approaching troops ap- 
peared as liberators. The peoples of the cap- 
tive nations looked at any chance of war as 
an opportunity to cast off the Red yoke. 

Thousands of Balts who had fled their 
homes in the wake of the deportation took 
refuge in the forests. Partisan groups were 
forming under the command of military of- 
ficers, and each day marked the swelling of 
their ranks. They raided and attacked Soviet 
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communication lines, army depots, and iso- 
lated units. They seized arms and annihi- 
lated Communist “Destruction Commandos,” 
heirs to Stalin’s “Scorched Earth” policy. 
Estonian volunteers from Finland para- 
chuted into their homeland with arms and 
equipment. Partisans quickly recaptured 
control of large sections of southern Estonia, 
even before the arrival of German troops, 
and they were soon organized to fight on the 
front line against the Communists. 

The Balts fought frantically to drive out 
the Soviets. To assume that their purpose 
was to advance the cause of Nazism is 
absurd. They fought for their homes, their 
wives and families, for their territorial in- 
tegrity. There was little justice in the treat- 
ment accorded them when, having fled with 
the Germans at the end of the war, hoping 
to surrender to Western allies, they were 
screened out of D.P. camps by U.N.R.R.A. and 
LR.O., outlawed in Germany, and precluded 
from emigrating overseas, and eventually de- 
livered by Eisenhower to the Soviets for mass 
murder or tortures that would have made 
mere death merciful. 

In the desperate panic surrounding the 
German collapse, and the imminent reentry 
of Soviet forces into the Baltic States, the 
Balts fled by the thousands into Western 
Europe. The retreating German soldiers— 
knowing what could be expected from the 
Russians-—made room wherever possible. A 
woman refugee described for us her escape 
to the West: 

“There was a light inside this one car, and 
I could hear talk. I knew somebody was 
inside, so I banged on the door and asked 
if I could get in too. A German soldier pulled 
back the door and told me that it was a car 
just for dogs, and he shut the door. But 
I banged again. This time he opened it and 
asked me how many there were. I told him 
two women and two children. He reached 
down and helped me in. Then he pushed 
some of the dogs out of the way and made 
room for us. We thanked God for it.” 

Another refugee told us of his flight in a 
German ambulance, where room had been 
made for him underneath the bottom cot. 
The wounded soldier lying above him bled to 
death in the night, and in the morning the 
refugee crawled out to his mother who was 
huddled against the door of the careening 
vehicle, cradling her baby. The young re- 
fugee was covered with the dead man’s blood. 

But these were the lucky ones. 

Imagine the thoughts of literally mil- 
lions of such persons when they were ad- 
vised by the Allies of their impending “re- 
patriation.” They had risked everything to 
get to the West—where America would re- 
ceive them! “Give me your tired, your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free... .” They had believed and trusted. 

“Operation Keelhaul,” as it was called, was 
the final brutal kick for an already dying 
Eastern Europe. Refugees were rounded up 
by the Americans on orders from Dwight 
Eisenhower and returned to the Soviets for 
. .. disposal. 

“I was standing there beside an American 
truck holding my baby,” a beautiful Latvian 
woman recalled, “when they told us they are 
sending us home. It was like I was dead. 
Nothing in the world anyone could have done 
to us could have been worse than to send 
us home, This G.I. who drove the truck told 
me to come sit in front with him. He said not 
to worry, that I was not really going back. I 
did what he said. After we left the village he 
stopped the truck and told us all to get out 
and go. The Americans probably put him in 
jail for that.” As she concluded, the memories 
flooded back and she wept uncontrollably. 

Thousands hanged themselves, or cut their 
wrists, or threw themselves in front of tanks 
or trains rather than return to the Com- 
munist hell. In cities all over Europe, the 
ultimate protest against a return to Com- 
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munism dangled from thousands of lamp- 
posts. Those who saw it will never forget. It 
was the end of the war in Europe. 


mr 


At home there were parades, cheering, and 
returning heroes. The baby boom was on, and 
the housing shortage, and the New Look. It 
was a time to celebrate the victory. A time 
to rebuild and reshape the world so that “it 
can never happen again.” 

But, it was already happening again. 

Lenin had long before predicted the West 
would “furnish credits, which will serve us as 
a means of supporting the Communist par- 
ties in their countries, and by supplying us 
with materials and techniques which are not 
available to us, will rebuild our war industry, 
which is essential for our future attacks on 
our suppliers. In other words, they will be 
laboring to prepare their own suicide.” And 
labor we did. 

Winston Churchill had asked Stalin, 
scribbling away the lives and liberties of 
millions of Eastern Europeans with a stubby 
pencil on a fold of scratch paper: “How 
would it do for you to have 90-percent pre- 
dominance in Rumania, for us to have 90- 
percent in Greece, and about 50-50 in Yugo- 
slavia?” And the deal was made, as a smiling 
paralytic from America sat paring his finger- 
nails with the best control he could muster 
and nodding agreeably, grinning as his ad- 
visor. Alger Hiss, turned to whisper in his 
ear. 

For all the talk of victory, the parades, 
the cheering, the welcome home, for all of 
that, the only winner was Russia. With the 
exception of Greece and Turkey, the entire 
population of Eastern Europe was turned 
over to the Communists to have and to hold, 
to rape and to torture, to liquidate and 
deport from that day forth. 

It was easy enough for the English and 
Americans to affix their countries’ approval 
to the Declaration of Liberated Europe, 
promising restoration of “sovereign rights 
and self-government to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them by aggressor na- 
tions.” They could, after all, simply go home 
and forget about it. But Stalin was right 
there, and he knew by now that no one 
would stop him. 

The ink was scarcely dry when Andrei 
Vishinsky, the Communist butcher who had 
“liberated” Latvia, deployed Soviet tanks and 
troops in Bucharest and pounded on the desk 
of young King Michael of Romania demand- 
ing the resignation of General Radescu and 
the formation of a Communist Government. 
Stalin had of course promised that he had 
“no intention of establishing Communist 
regimes in the countries of Eastern Europe,” 
that he wanted only “stable governments 
with which it would be possible to reach 
an understanding.” This was hardly the 
kind of Government Stalin ordered Vishin- 
sky to establish in Romania. And he got what 
he wanted. By deceit, by terror, by ultima- 
tum, by murder, and by the acquiescence of 
America, he got it. 

Bulgaria suffered a parallel fate. On the 
very day she severed diplomatic relations 
with Hitler, Moscow invaded. By September 
9, 1944, a detachment of the Communist- 
controlled Military League invaded the 
chambers of the Bulgarian capitol and ar- 
rested all members of the Government. 

A new Coalition Government was formed 
immediately, one in which Moscow felt it 
could “place its trust.” The Communists, of 
course, held the strategic Departments of 
Justice and the Interior and, within six 
months, Soviet “people’s courts” had con- 
victed and executed more than 10,000 Bul- 
garian anti-Communists. This liquidation 
ensured Bulgaria’s absorption into the Soviet 
Empire on June 5, 1947. 

It was on that day that Nicola Petkev, a 
“Liberal” but loyal Bulgarian, took the floor 
of the National Assembly knowing that the 
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building was surrounded by three hundred 
members of the Communist secret police. He 
arose, he said, “not to defend myself against 
the charge of treason, but to reaffirm—for 
the last time—my own unshakable belief in 
freedom and democracy; and finally to accuse 
the Communist Government of suppressing 
freedom and liberty in Bulgaria on behalf 
of an alien power.” 

The tension finally resolved in the explo- 
sion of Dimitrov, the Communist Premier, 
who screamed from his seat: 

Go on! Speak up, speak up, this is your 
last opportunity. Speak up, speak now, be- 
cause you are in my hands and you shall 
not get away. Let’s see how your friends, the 
Americans, and the English, come to your 
rescue. You won't save yourself and they 
won't be able to save you. They will send you 
to the gallows. 

The Communists sentenced Petkov to 
death by hanging and the sentence was car- 
ried out on September 23, 1947, shortly after 
midnight. To the end, he refused to humil- 
iate himself and his country, disdaining 
the opportunity to sign a petition for clem- 
ency. 

Our own planners were already so busy re- 
designing America that they didn’t have time 
to be concerned for the millions of Bulgaria 
and Romania. Our theoreticians, you see, 
were too involved in their statistics and bar 
graphs to recognize the ciphers as living be- 
ings, people like themselves, who wanted to 
live safe and peaceful lives, own their own 
homes, read the paper, and visit the theater 
once in a while. Maybe, if they thought 
about it, they decided a bullet felt different 
in the base of the skull of a Romanian or a 
Bulgarian than it would in their own. And 
so America, the strongest nation on the face 
of the earth—in sole possession of the atomic 
bomb—only stood and watched. 
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After the subversion of the Kerensky Gov- 
ernment, the Communists had controlled a 
land area no larger than France. Now—with 
consistent American support and acquies- 
cence in their perfidy—they had gained con- 
trol of all northern Asia and half the coun- 
tries of Europe, with agents, agitprops, and 
armed forces sweeping the area like hungry 
locusts. They had made no secret of their 
plans to enslave the world, nor of the strat- 
egy they intended to use. 

The Communist capture of Yugoslavia, for 
example, was a textbook operation. Resist- 
ance forces had formed in the mountains of 
Serbia and Croatia in the wake of the too 
rapid German advance. The Chetniks, under 
the able command of the great Colonel Draja 
Mihailovich, were decidedly anti-Soviet and 
pro-Western; the Partisans, under Moscow- 
trained Josip Broz Tito, were the unwitting 
tools of the Communists. At times these two 
factions fought together against the com- 
mon enemy; but, as German strength de- 
clined, Communist agent Tito turned the full 
force of his propaganda and military might 
against the anti-Communist Mihaillovich. 
“American aid, originally aimed at Colonel 
Mihailovich, was redirected to Communist 
Tito. The Yugoslav Government in exile, un- 
der the inexperienced King Peter, was too 
ineffective to be able to support Mihatlovich, 
whom it had appointed Minister of War in 
1942, Tito’s orders from his Communist su- 
periors called for the formation of a Pro- 
visional Government with the support of the 
“people’s committees” which he had already 
formed, He was to crush the legitimate Gov- 
ernment and create a Communist State. 

The United States reacted by seeking to 
make bedfellows of the violently opposed Mi- 
hailovich and Tito; and, when this failed, 
stood mute as the Communist Provisional 
Government emasculated the legal Govern- 
ment, submitted a single slate of candidates 
for the 1945 elections, announced the es- 
tablishment of a republic with a new con- 
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stitution drawn up on the Soviet pattern, 
and finally tried, condemned, and executed 
the gallant Colonel Mihallovich. 

Soviets tactics in Hungary followed the 
same basic pattern that had been used in 
subduing Romania and Bulgaria. While 
Germany still held Budapest, the Soviets 
mustered former members of opposition 
Parties into a Provisional National Assembly 
and formed a new Provisional Government. 
This accomplished, the new Government 
signed an armistice, promising to continue 
the war on the side of the Allies for the dura- 
tion. The immediate move of the advancing 
Soviets to disarm the Hungarian Army in 
view of this agreement exposed the Com- 
munist design even at that early stage. But 
America did nothing. 

Following the capitulation of Germany, 
the Hungarian people demanded a free elec- 
tion, and the Soviets were forced to agree, 
although with certain stipulations which 
they hoped to be able to use to their ad- 
vantage. When the voters gave a sixty per- 
cent majority to the non-Communist Small- 
hilders Party, Commissar Voroshilov, Mos- 
cow’s man in Budapest, was outraged. Claim- 
ing that the “Allied Control Commission 
would demand a ‘coalition’ government,” he 
got it and proceeded to direct the intensifica- 
tion of the usual Soviet terror to achieve, 
“cooperation” among the elements of the 
resultant political patchwork. 

America did not respond to Soviet terror 
with so much as a protest. 

One young Hungarian, who escaped his 
native country in a hijacked airliner, de- 
scribed the takeover: 

“We had the foolish notion that a govern- 
ment of our own choosing, if given enough 
power, could create Utopia ... When ab- 
solute economic and political power was 
concentrated in the central government, the 
Communist Party simply took control. 

“The propaganda campaign which destroyed 
the old social order, the political and eco- 
omic actions which transferred all power to a 
well-meaning socialist government, was the 
first stage of that Communist takeover. 
When the Communists openly took the reins 
of power, they began the second stage: ex- 
ecution, terror, concentration camps, atroc- 
ities—to eliminate the dupes who had 
boosted them to power and to erase all op- 
position to their regime.” 

Imagine the chagrin of this young man as 
he watches the same pattern emerge on the 
American scene, as he sees his life and liberty 
threatened once again by the same forces 
that conquered his homeland. Imagine his 
frustration as he waited in vain for America 
to come to the aid of his brothers as they 
fought so desperately to free themselves from 
Communist control in 1956. Imagine the mix- 
ed feelings with which he must now regard 
his adopted land. 

The case of Czecho-Slovakia is equally dis- 
mal. 

Concerned about an occupation of his 
country, the President of the Czecho-Slova- 
kian Government in Exile met with Stalin 
at Moscow. Assured there that it was the 
Russian intention to work for the restoration 
of Czecho-Slovakian independence, Eduard 
Benes put his signature to another of those 
treaties of “Mutual Friendship, Mutual Aid 
and Postwar Cooperation.” This proved to 
be no more binding on the Communists than 
the similar treaties with the Baltic States. 

Moscow soon tried to bite sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia out of Czecho-Slovakian and an- 
nex it. When Benes returned to Moscow to 
discuss the dispute, he was told to call im- 
mediate elections or face extreme action. A 
Czech Communist leader named Klement 
Gottwald declared at this Moscow confer- 
ence that the “foreign policy of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia must be adjusted without reservation 
to a policy of complete cooperation with the 
Soviet Union.” That was The Plan. 

In the subsequent election an intensive 
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terror campaign produced the intended re- 
sults. Thus enabled to form the new Goy- 
ernment, the Reds reserved to themselves the 
key Departments of Justice and Interior, sys- 
tematically removing experienced police of- 
ficials and replacing them with disciplined 
Communists. With Communist pressure 
mounting, the remaining non-Communist 
Officials of the Czecho-Slovakian Govern- 
ment finally resigned. On February 25, 1948, 
the blackest day in all Czecho-Slovakian his- 
tory, President Benes accepted the mass res- 
ignations and approved a new Government 
composed entirely of Communists and fellow 
travelers, The Communists then destroyed 
the remnants of the opposition Parties, sup- 
pressed their newspapers, and arrested those 
leaders who had not managed to flee. 

Gottwald, the new Prime Minister, had 
warned twenty years before of what was to 
come: 


You are saying that we are under Moscow's 
command and that we go there to learn. Yes, 
our highest revolutionary staff is in Moscow 
and we do go there to learn. And do you know 
what? We go to Moscow to learn from the 
Russian Bolsheviks how to break your necks, 
you patriots. 


Klement Gottwald and his cohorts had 
learned well. The prisons, concentration 
camps, and graveyards of Ozecho-Slovakia 
are full of “Liberals” who thought they could 
deal reasonably with such men. 

Poland’s fate at the hands of the Com- 
munists was equally terrible. 

A note from Molotov, handed to the Polish 
Ambassador in Moscow on September 17, 
1939, contained the Communists’ strained 
justification for the Soviet assault on the 
Poles. The Polish government had “disinte- 
grated,” it claimed, and therefore all agree- 
ments between Russia and Poland had 
ceased to be effective. The note explained 
that because “Poland has become a suitable 
field for all manner of hazards and surprises, 
which may constitute a threat to the U.S.S.R. 

. the Soviet government has directed the 
High Command of the Red Army to... 
take under their protection [sic] the life and 
property of the population of Western 
Ukraine and Western White Russia... 
[and] to extricate the Polish people from the 
unfortunate war into which they have been 
dragged by their unwise leaders, and to en- 
able them to live a peaceful life.” 

The perfidy of the Red giant’s interest in 
the life and property of the Polish people 
was only too well demonstrated by the un- 
covering near Smolensk in April 1943 of the 
mass graves of some eight thousand Polish 
officers. The Katyn Forest Massacre proved 
only too well the extent to which the Soviets 
would go to achieve their goals. With this 
single act, they had so successfully emascu- 
lated Poland and destroyed its ability to de- 
fend itself that, even without the subsequent 
political conniving, Poland’s fate was sealed 
on that day. 

Nor was this the only incident of Com- 
munist willingness deliberately to violate 
the life and liberty of the people they had 
so condescendingly promised to protect. A 
wave of Communist terror was unleashed not 
only against the government, the military, 
and other strategic elements of the Polish 
society, but against the total population. A 
Polish refugee, the grief of those tragic years 
hauntingly carved in her stiil beautiful fea- 
tures, recalled for us her impressions of that 
time: 

“I remember the silence. A silence was 
frightening. No one dared speak. We passed 
each other in the streets and didn’t dare 
say hello. We never knew who was watching, 
checking, or when we would be arrested in 
the night—it was always late at night—and 
taken away. 

“Once in our city, they marched some 
people to the railroad station. They had 
done nothing. It was winter and very cold. 
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Not everyone had clothing for that cold win- 
ter. Some were children, and some of them 
were even barefooted, The looks on their faces 
were like death. You Know how a dead man 
looks? I have seen many dead men. These 
people looked like that. Their faces frozen 
and knotted and white. I don’t know how far 
they had to march that way, but they were 
exhausted and some stumbled and fell. 

“One mother was ‘trying to help her child 
who was so cold and weak. When the child 
finally stumbled and fell in the snow, she 
went down on her knees beside it, crying, 
trying to lift and carry it; a Red soldier 
kicked her in the back and knocked her 
on the ground over the child. I had to stand 
there and watch that. I had to stand there 
and let that happen before my eyes, and 
know there was nothing I could do, nothing 
except die myself, and that would not have 
helped. . . . You ask me what it was like 
under the Communists? I tell you it was like 
that!” 

These people, the ones who marched and 
died, the ones who helplessly watched and 
waited till they could escape, all were pawns 
in this death-dealing game that trapped its 
victims with promises of Utopia, World 
Peace, Equality, and the like—while America 
sat idle or acquiesced. World War II began 
when Hitler and Stalin divided Poland. In 
the end, we fought a war leaving all of 
Poland in Stalin’s bloody hands, 

The story of Eisenhower's bungled entry 
into Berlin, of his orders to General Patton 
to restrain his American troops so that 
Russia could occupy a major part of Germany, 
of Morgenthau’s plan to convert that indus- 
trial mammoth into a great pasture incapable 
of blocking Russia’s march to the Atlantic— 
all this is common knowledge now. But pity 
the American who tried to point out the 
idiocy of that policy as it was being executed. 

The propaganda had paid off. In the public 
eye the Soviets had been converted from 
brutal beasts allied with the Nazis to noble 
humanitarians; Uncle Joe became that elfish 
fellow with the snappy twinkle in his eye. 
And, by the time that image had faded in 
accordance with Moscow’s directives to “de- 
Stalinize,” Americans had forgotten anyway. 
They were infatuated with a new image, that 
of a balding little fat grandfather, a fellow 
named Nikita Khrushchev—the butcher of 
Hungary and the Ukraine. He came to Amer- 
ica in 1959 and visited “our” leader at his 
Gettysburg retreat. He waved to the TV 
cameras and talked corn with an Iowa farm- 
er. And, while he was here he issued orders 
to execute fifty Hungarians who had reached 
the age of eighteen, boys who had risen in 
revolt against the Communists three years 
before. 

The Soviets had cranked down the iron 
curtain over Eastern Europe, a wall oiled 
and greased by $11 billion worth of American 
supplies and equipment and training. Aid 
that had been flowing in a continuous tide 
since six months before Pearl Harbor. 

You want to know about how America 
saved the Communists? Ask the Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Estonians, Romanians, Bulgarians, 
Czechs, Yugoslavs, Hungarians, Poles. Ask 
the families of the 25 million people the 
Communists butchered in China, or those 
of the 10 million they systematically starved 
to death in the Ukraine. Find someone— 
anyone—who's been there, and ask about 
the “mellowing” Communists. 

They can tell you about “promises” or 
“peace” or “cooperation” with the Com- 
munists. They can tell you because their 
loved ones have been crushed by them, their 
homelands brutalized by them, their church- 
es burned by them, their bodies scarred by 
them. 

And they can tell you something else, if 
you will let them. 

Ask, and they will tell you that America 
is repeating their mistakes. Ask, and they 
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will tell you that it is now happening here. 
Ask, and they will tell you that unless we 
awaken and stop it—America is next. 


EEC OFFER DOES NOT GO FAR 
ENOUGH 


HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, it was re- 
ported over the weekend that the Euro- 
pean Common Market is going to offer 
later this week a proposal to lower its 
tariff on American citrus imports. 

On its face, the offer would appear to 
be the breakthrough we have long sought 
to the discrimination against U.S. citrus 
imports due to preferential trade agree- 
ments with several Mediterranean coun- 
tries. This, however, is not the case. 

The preferential agreements with Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia allow them an 80 per- 
cent reduction in the tariff paid on citrus 
products entering the Common Market 
countries and the agreements with Israel 
and Spair allow them a 40 percent 
reduction. 

Thus, the reduction of the tariff on 
US. citrus from 15 to 8 percent will re- 
sult accordingly in a tariff reduction to 
2 percent for citrus from Morocco and 
Tunisia and 5 percent for Spain and Is- 
rael. Thus, the same degree of discrimi- 
nation wiil be present. Moreover, the pro- 
posed offer does not apply during the 
months of April and May when US. 
citrus enters the EEC in direct competi- 
tion with citrus from the Mediterranean 
countries. 

The offer is not responsive to the 
U.S. request. I have just returned from 
Brussels where I met with EEC officials 
to discuss the need to give equal treat- 
ment to U.S. citrus products. It is our 
position that these agreements violate 
the -nost favored nation clause contained 
in article 1 of the general agreement on 
tariffs and trade; and that the United 
States should, therefore, be required to 
pay the same tariff as the Mediterranean 
countries. 

Need for adherence to the MFN prin- 
ciple is especially important to the State 
of Florida. Although Florida does not 
export a great deal of fresh citrus, these 
preferential agreements have a serious 
adverse import, because they have stimu- 
lated increased production by these 
countries and the development of the 
capability to process orange products. 
The EEC is the largest single foreign 
market for Florida concentrate. The 
creation of an industry to process con- 
centrate in those countries with pref- 
erential agreements will pose serious 
problems to Florida as the citrus indus- 
try in Florida is secondary to tourism 
as a source of revenue. 

To date, the trade preferences have 
caused a loss to the United States of $4.7 
million—a 32 percent decline. Hope- 
fully, the EEC will recognize the serious- 
ness of this situation and make an offer 
which will end this discrimination. 
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SHOULD WE SAVE LOCKHEED? 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Christian Science Monitor 
of June 1, 1971, carried an excellent edi- 
torial relative to the proposal to aid 
Lockheed Aircraft. The Monitor’s View is 
certainly well worth the consideration of 
us all, and I am pleased to include this 
editorial herewith in the RECORD: 


SHOULD WE Save LOCKHEED? 


The more we think about the administra- 
tion’s proposal to bail out Lockheed Aircraft 
the more unhappy we become. 

We have no objection to government being 
concerned with the unemployment problem 
which could follow from a total Lockheed 
collapse. And we would not object to the 
government stepping in to sustain Lockheed’s 
important defense contracts. This could be 
done either by the government taking over 
the assembly lines in question or turning 
them over to different (and one would hope 
more efficient) management. 

But we are bothered over the precedent 
of the government underwriting a private 
commercial venture. There appears to be no 
precedent in U.S. history for this kind of help 
to a single company for a single purpose, and 
of such magnitude. 

In this case the proposal is for a loan of 
$250 million for the exclusive purpose of 
making it possible for Lockheed to go ahead 
with the production of a commercial airliner 
which is in competition with similar planes 
which are or soon will be in production by 
Lockheed’s competitors. 

It cannot be claimed in this case, as it 
could be in the case of the SST, that the 
Lockheed L-1011 TriStar is a unique proj- 
ect which must be completed to keep the 
United States in the forefront of aerial prog- 
ress. The TriStar is in competition with 
both Boeing and with McDonnell-Douglas 
projects of comparable nature. 

Nor can it be contended, as was also in the 
case of the SST, that it must be built to keep 
in being a pool of technicians capable of 
doing this advanced kind of technical work. 
Boeing and McDonnell-Dougias are keeping 
all the technicians needed in full employ- 
ment. 

What we are really talking about is 
whether use of taxpayer money is justified 
for the purpose of keeping three companies 
in the airframe business when the other two 
are capable of filling all the orders in sight 
for planes of this size—and more. 

If we were to allow the law of supply and 
demand to operate in the airframe market, 
Lockheed would now disappear as a maker 
of airframes. The market does not need Lock- 
heed. 

The only excuse for keeping Lockheed go- 
ing is the jobs involved for workers and the 
value of shares to stockholders. 

If the Congress approves, so be it. But let 
it be remembered in approaching this deci- 
sion that it will provide a precedent for set- 
ting aside the law of supply and demand. 
True, it will not be the first step taken away 
from a competitive enterprise economy. That 
first step was taken long, long ago, with the 
first protective tariff. The United States has 
ever since had a “protected enterprise” econ- 
omy, not a “free enterprise” system. 

But to bail out Lockheed will be a much 
further step and one with the most danger- 
ous implications to the competitive enter- 
prise system. If the weakest of the three air- 
frame companies is to be saved by a govern- 
ment loan what is left of the incentive to 
efficiency and good management? 
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American industry is already vulnerable 
to more efficient foreign competition. In 
many an area foreign goods can jump the 
American tariff wall not because of alleged 
lower wages but because they are in fact 
more efficiently run. 

If President Nixon wants to keep American 
industry efficient he should not offer it the 
spectacle of a reward to Lockheed for being 
inefficient. 


FIFTEEN YEARS IN IOWA CITY 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, Procter & Gamble is celebrating its 
15th anniversary in Iowa City. During 
the past 15 years, the changes that have 
taken place in P. & G.’s operations at that 
fine locality have mirrored the great 
progress made by the entire Iowa City 
community. 

Prior to building in Iowa City, P. & G.'s 
site selection research had revealed the 
community’s many attributes. These as- 
sets ranged from direct business-related 
features such as ample transportation, 
utilities and services, to the community’s 
good living aspects—excellent schools 
and medical facilities, and a wide range 
of recreational and cultural opportuni- 
ties. 

But the one ingredient in the Iowa City 
mix which stood out was expressed to 
P. & G. in these words: 

You'll find hard working, interested, and 
flexible people to run your plant. 


P. & G.’s comment today is we did, and 
we are delighted to say that this state- 
ment is as true in 1971 as it was in 1956. 

P. & G. has grown with Iowa City in the 
intervening years. Plant employment has 
more than doubled with a 1971 enroll- 
ment of over 350 men and women. The 
annual payroll now exceeds $3 million. 
Manufacturing facilities have grown, too, 
with the addition of major production 
operations for two new national brands— 
Head & Shoulders shampoo and Scope 
oral antiseptic products. 

In 1962 and 1968, the plant was ex- 
panded to the point where it now encloses 
10 acres of floor space under one roof. 
This Iowa City location ships its denti- 
frices, shampoos, home permanents, and 
oral antiseptics to Chicago and all areas 
west of the Mississippi River. Two prod- 
ucts—Head & Shoulders and Lilt—are 
shipped nationwide from Iowa City. The 
plant also serves as a distribution point 
for other P. & G. toilet goods made in 
Cincinnati. 

Procter & Gamble obviously came to 
Iowa City to stay. Since 1956, P. & G. has 
carried out its responsibility as a local 
citizen by participating in community af- 
fairs designed to maintain Iowa City’s 
progressive edge. F. J. Newman, Iowa 
City plant manager, expresses the com- 
pany’s philosophy in this manner: 

We believe it is important to contribute 
financial assistance in many instances, but 
we think the involvement of many of our 


employees in such activities as Hospital 
Boards and the United Pund is just as im- 


portant. 
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I believe Procter & Gamble and the 
community have a good two-way rela- 
tionship. Procter & Gamble can look back 
over the progress-filled years since 1956 
with a sense of pride in its selection of 
Iowa City as a plant site. As the first 
national manufacturer to build a major 
plant in Iowa City, P. & G. was a very sig- 
nificant factor in the growth and prog- 
ress of the entire community. 


SAY GOODBY TO NBC 
CREDIBILITY? 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
tection of our environment, including 
wild animals in their natural state, has 
become a prime concern to many Mem- 
bers of Congress, including myself. The 
various forms of media communication 
can accomplish much by providing the 
public with valuable educational in- 
formation. 

At the same time, however, we must 
expect accuracy and objectivity. Misin- 
formation can distort the overall per- 
spective and result in great harm. When 
such occurs it should be publicly cor- 
rected. Specifically, I refer to charges 
that an NBC production, entitled “Say 
Goodby”—aired last January through 
the sponsorship of the Quaker Oats Co.— 
apparently contained a misleading and 
contrived sequence of events. 

For the sake of objectivity, I insert into 
the Record today, an editorial from the 
May-June issue of New Mexico Wildlife 
as well as an exchange of letters between 
Quaker Oats Co. and Mr. Charles Ken- 
neth Campbell, a personal friend of mine 
from Houston. To date, Mr. Campbell 
has not received a direct and satisfac- 
tory answer from Quaker Oats Co. I be- 
lieve that the company’s unwillingness 
to do so throws great doubt upon the 
objectivity of the program, “Say Good- 
by.” Campbell, the Congress, and the 
American public deserve a straight 
answer. The material follows: 

Say Goopsy 

The New Mexico Department of Game and 
Fish has joined wildlife agencies across the 
nation in voicing serious concern over seg- 
ments of a T.V. production on NBC, “Say 
Goodby”, sponsored by the Quaker Oats 
Company. 

The production, aired in January, has 
come under fire from the International As- 
sociation of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners consisting of wildlife orga- 
nizations throughout the 50 states, five Ca- 
nadian provinces and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

Ladd S. Gordon, Director of the N.M. De- 
partment and a member of the Executive 
Committee for the Association joined in 
criticism of the film which depicts the death 
of a female polar bear with two cubs after 
she was allegedly shot from a helicopter by a 
big game hunter. Both shooting a female 
polar bear and hunting from an aircraft are 
illegal under Alaska Fish and Game laws. 

The Alaska Department of Fish and Game 
issued a statement saying the portions of the 
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film showing the polar bear were taken by 
an employee of the Alaska Department of a 
tranquilized female polar bear during a tag- 
ging operation. It was also pointed out that 
helicopters were not used either to illegally 
chase or to herd polar bear. 

The Assoolation’s president, Chester F. 
Phelps, has written Julian Goodman, presi- 
dent of NBC, to express concern over the mis- 
representation in the film. In a letter to 
Goodman, Phelps said, “I am advised by 
officials of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
and by officials of the Alaska Game Depart- 
ment that the female bear was, in fact, suc- 
cumbing to tranquilizing drugs administered 
by biologists employed by the State of Alaska 
and engaged in a scientific and humane proj- 
ect designed to improve knowledge of polar 
bears. I am advised that the female bear later 
rejoined her cubs which were not harmed.” 

Phelps urged that NBC make a full in- 
vestigation of the program and requested 
a report of the findings. He also advised 
Goodman that “through the exposure pro- 
vided by your network and affiliates, the 
public has been misled about this matter, 
and I submit that the National Broadcasting 
Company has a duty to correct this false 
impression. 

Gordon summed up the Department's 
position by saying “We deplore false report- 
ing and hope that NBC and Quaker Oats, the 
sponsor of the film, take a serious look at 
the implications involved in contrived films.” 

APRIL 2, 1971. 
Mr. R. D. STUART, Jr., 
President, Quaker Oats, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Deak Mr. Sruart: Recently you shocked 
myself and my family by sponsoring an in- 
accurate and apparently deliberately mis- 
leading television show called “Say Good- 
bye”. 

I have hunted various animals all over 
North America, including the polar bear, 
and I am curious to know the name of the 
country and state where the sow bear with 
cubs was killed. Alaska was suggested, I also 
would appreciate having the name and ad- 
dress of the outfitter, the helicopter pilot, 
the camera man and the hunter who com- 
mitted the unsportsmanlike and illegal act 
of killing a sow bear with cubs, I desire to 
write each of them to express my low opin- 
ion of them. Of course, if the shots were 
faked, (as with a tranquilizer gun) then I 
would appreciate knowing that, so that I 
may let you know of my low opinion of you 
and your company, as the sponsor of an 
untruth. 

My family has “Said Good-bye” to Quaker 
Oats pending your personal reply to this 
letter. 

I will understand if Ido not hear from you, 
since 30,000,000 people purchased hunting 
licenses in the United States during 1970, 
and I am sure you cannot answer all of 
them personally. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES K, CAMPBELL. 


QUAKER OATS Co., 
April 13, 1971. 
Mr. CHARLES K. CAMPBELL, 
Houston, Tex. 

Dear Mr. CAMPBELL: Thank you for your 
recent letter about the television special, 
“Say Goodbye.” 

Let me begin by pointing out that we, too, 
are concerned about the authenticity of pro- 
grams which we sponsor. Perhaps the follow- 
ing background will help to explain our 
position. 

First, in an attempt to improve the qual- 
ity of television programming, we have 
sponsored several outstanding specials in re- 
cent years. These have included “The World 
of The Beaver,” “Voyage to the Enchanted 
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Isles” (about the Galapagos Islands), “The 
Lions are Free,” “Arctic Odyssey,” and 
“They've Killed President Lincoln!” We be- 
lieve that the American public benefits from 
programs of this type and we are proud to 
have sponsored them. 

In this same context we felt it would be 
timely and appropriate to sponsor a special 
which would encourage concern about ecol- 
ogy. “Say Goodbye” seemed to meet these 
needs by pointing out in a powerful way the 
effects of industrial pollution, pesticides, 
overcrowding and man’s abuse of the en- 
vironment. Much more time in the film was 
spent on industrial pollution than on any 
other effect of man on the environment. “Say 
Goodbye” was produced by David Wolper 
Productions, one of the most widely ac- 
claimed makers of television documentaries 
in the world. Further, technical advisory 
work on the film was done for the producer 
by the Curator of Birds and Mammals at the 
Los Angeles Museum of Natural History as 
a representative of the World Wildlife Fund— 
a group which receives wide support from 
many noted hunters and conservationists. 
Because of the outstanding reputation and 
credentials of the producer and his consult- 
ants, the authenticity of the film seemed to 
be something in which we could have con- 
fidence. 

Since “Say Goodbye” appeared on televi- 
sion there have been charges, as you know, 
that the polar bear scene in the film was 
edited by the producers to create a contrived 
picture. If this was the case, we had no 
prior knowledge of it and no responsibility 
for it. We sincerely regret any misconcep- 
tions that may have been created by the pro- 
ducer’s decision to use the footage involved. 

We hope that this will reassure you of our 
good intentions in encouraging concern about 
the environment by sponsoring “Say Good- 
bye.” 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM R. DONALDSON, 
Manager—Communications Programs. 
APRIL 28, 1971. 
Mr. R. D. STUART, JT., 
President, Quaker Oats, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. STUART: On April 2, 1971, I wrote 
you a short letter expressing my concern 
about the television show sponsored by your 
company called “Say Goodbye.” I have re- 
ceived a reply to my letter from William R. 
Donaldson—Manager Communications Pro- 
grams. 

In my letter, I requested seven specific 
items of information, and Mr. Donaldson's 
reply did not contain any of this information. 
I refer you back to my letter of April 2, 1971. 

Mr. Donaldson’s letter went to great lengths 
to tell how concerned the Quaker Oats 
Company was in getting the film authentic, 
but then in his fourth paragraph, he was 
unable to say whether the Polar Bear scene 
was faked or not. He also denies having any 
responsibility for it. 

Let's level with each other. Quaker Oats 
is run by mature level-headed business men, 
who do not spend stock holders money on 
Television Specials without knowing exactly 
what is being bought. 

I agree with Mr. Donaldson, it is appropri- 
ate to be concerned about ecology. I am. 
Please, however, do not send me and my 
family any more lies over the Television 
Networks, 

I am assuming, that the Polar Bear kill 
scene was contrived, since I have not received 
your reply and Mr. Donaldson's letter man- 
aged to skip delicately around the issue. 

I will be with Bill Archer, my congressman, 
on Friday May 7, 1971, and one of the things 
I have to discuss with him on that occasion 
is the integrity of television programming, 
and I will be using your “Say Goodbye” as 
my prime example of deliberately mislead- 
ing propaganda. 
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I would still appreciate having the follow- 
ing information about the Polar Bear: 

1. Country in which the Polar Bear was 
shot. 

2. State in which the Polar Bear was shot. 

3. Name and Address of the outfitter. 

4. Name and Address of the helicopter 
pilot. 

5. Name and Address of the camera man. 

6. Name and Address of the Hunter. 

7. Your answer as to whether or not the 
picture was faked. 

Pending your reply, I retain my opinion of 
your Company as the peddler of an untruth. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES K. CAMPBELL. 
CHARLES KENNETH CAMPBELL, 
ARCHITECT, 
May 11, 1971. 
Mr. R. D. STUART, Jr., 
President, Quaker Oats, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Stuart: On April 2, 1971 I wrote 
you a letter concerning a television program 
which you sponsored named “Say Goodbye”. 
I then received a reply from William R. 
Donaldson who signed his name over the 
title of “Manager-Communications Pro- 
grams." I then wrote you another letter 
dated April 28, 1971. 

In both letters, I asked for the facts about 
the Polar Bear sow kill shown on your pro- 
gram. On Wednesday night May 5, 1971 I 
had the good fortune to spend about four 
hours with Frank Cook the Chairman of the 
Board of Fish and Game for the State of 
Alaska. Since you had been unable to answer 
my questions about the Polar Bear, I posed 
my same seven questions to Frank. He told 
me that “Say Goodbye” had used film taken 
by the Alaska Department of Fish and Game 
of a female Polar Bear being tranquilized 
during a tagging operation. This fact sug- 
gests strongly to me that the scene was con- 
trived, and I believe since it was contrived, 
shaped, misleading and untrue, that your 
company sent a deliberate lie over the public 
airwaves via television. 

Mr. Donaldson expressed great concern 
about authenticity of programs which 
Quaker Oats sponsors. He then in the fifth 
paragraph indicates he does not know wheth- 
er the scene was contrived or not. Perhaps 
you can pass this letter on to him, and 
maybe he can contact Frank Cook and de- 
termine whether or not, to his own satis- 
faction, the film was contrived. 

On Thursday night May 6, 1971 I had din- 
ner with Bill Archer, my Congressman, and 
during our general discussion of authenticity 
and integrity in television, I showed him 
copies of our correspondence about your 
show “Say Goodbye.” Bill read through it, 
and then asked if he might put it in the Con- 
gressional Record. I of course gave my as- 
sent, since I believe even small voices, such 
as mine, can sometimes be heard, and I felt 
that certainly you would want your reply 
recorded. I will forward a copy for your file 
as soon as I receive it, 

Last night I read in “New Mexico Wild- 
life,” the official publication of the New 
Mexico Game and Fish Department, where 
that department had joined Wildlife Agen- 
cies all over North America in deploring the 
lie called “Say Goodbye.” I am enclosing 
a copy of their statement so that you and Mr. 
Donaldson will be better informed on wheth- 
er the Polar Bear scene was, or was not, 
faked. 

I feel that you would like to forget and say 
goodbye to “Say Goodbye,” but I believe 
there will be a sustained reaction by the 
public to blatant lies such as yours. Perhaps 
your company will take a very close look in 
the future before sponsoring a deliberate 
untruth on television. My hope is that other 
sponsors of programs will see your example 
and carefully verify the facts before attempt- 
ing to sway public opinion via the publicly 
licensed airwaves. 
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I personally intend to keep posted on “Say 
Goodbye,” to see how you explain away, or 
justify this lie. I am interested in knowing 
whether you admit it, deny it, or ignore it. 

Pending your reply, Quaker Oats equals 
“Contrived Lies” in my opinion. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES K. CAMPBELL. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES AWAIT 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
June is traditionally the month for high 
school graduation exercises, and in a few 
days, young American high school grad- 
uates all over the United States will set 
off on a new voyage. These commence- 
ment exercises will touch all of us— 
teachers in the classrooms, parents in 
the home, politicians in the legislatures, 
and especially the students in whose eyes 
a new world opens and in whose grasps a 
new opportunity awaits to be seized. 

The United States has always had a 
nearly universal system of public educa- 
tion; a system which has functioned 
properly and which has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the building of America. 
Today, however, long hikes to cne-room 
wooden schoolhouses and black-topped 
slates for readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic 
have given way to space-age techniques, 
computers and advanced instruction in 
new math, English, and the sciences. Be- 
cause of technological advances in com- 
munications, today’s student is more 
aware of the world around him than any 
other generation before him, 

High school graduates, this week, are 
participating in commencement exer- 
cises which signify the beginning of new 
and greater responsibilities to themselves 
and to others. Their efforts will be lim- 
ited only by the intensity of their con- 
cern and the spirit with which they want 
to serve others responsibly. 

While many find faults with today’s 
youth, from personal experience, I say 
that, while there are those who seek to 
undermine and destroy America, the vast 
majority of our graduates are dedicated 
young Americans who will do all they 
can to idealize a better America and to 
uphold those traditions and principles 
which generations before them have de- 
fended and hold so dear. 

Once, Mr. Speaker, we, too, were 
young and had dreams of making the 
world all over again. This, I believe, is a 
characteristic of all young Americans, 
for America is the land of opportunity 
and she rears a pioneering people. With 
the stimulation of youth and the ex- 
perience of our elders, we have discovered 
through the years that together greater 
hope can be offered to all mankind. 

As each graduate sets out—some to 
further their education, others to work, 
and still others to serve their country— 
he has a common bond to his classmates, 
for each will be exploring new paths with 
an enlarged sense of responsibility and 
understanding. As a result, as we turn 
over the reins of government and busi- 
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ness to these graduates, I am confident 
that America will remain strong and 
prosperous, protected as well as protector 
for the idealism of our past has become 
today’s reality, for as the prophet has 
spoken: 

Your old men shall dream dreams, your 
young men shall see visions. 


REA CO-OPS EFFECTIVELY SUPPORT 
CONSUMER LEGISLATION 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are no rural electric cooperatives in the 
Third Congressional District of Missouri, 
and it is rare for me to hear from any 
of my constituents about the REA, ex- 
cept occasionally from investors in pri- 
vate utilities who object to aspects of the 
REA program, or from a few residents of 
the St. Louis area who own property in 
rural areas and who write to me in sup- 
port of the local cooperative. 

Nevertheless, as a Representative of 
an urban area, I am very much aware 
of the important contributions to the in- 
dustrial and economic growth of this 
Nation brought about by the extension of 
electric power to farms and rural areas 
throughout the country during the past 
35 years under the Rural Electrification 
Administration. Like many of the bit- 
terly fought issues of the New Deal under 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the REA 
has more than justified the effort which 
went into its creation and development. 

I have been particularly impressed by 
the vigor with which the rural electric 
cooperative movement has supported 
legislation in behalf of all of the con- 
sumers of the United States, through 
local, State, and national organizations 
with which the co-ops and their mem- 
bers have been associated. I remember 6 
years ago going to the convention of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperatives As- 
sociation in Miami Beach, Fla., to talk 
to a great crowd of enthusiastic women 
about the many consumer issues pending 
in Congress and subsequently receiving 
their wholehearted support and very ac- 
tive assistance in the advancement of 
those causes. 

That meeting was arranged by Mrs. 
Irma Angevine, then on the staff of the 
NRECA, as women’s activities coordi- 
nator, who subsequently accompanied 
former Congressman Clyde T. Ellis, long- 
time general manager of NRECA, in tes- 
tifying before my Subcommittee on Con- 
sumer Affairs of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency in strong sup- 
port of the legislation which became the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act of 1968. 

STRONG SUPPORT FOR CONSUMER CREDIT 
PROTECTION ACT 

Mr. Ellis was kind enough to say in 
his testimony in 1967 that much of the 
NRECA’s active interest in truth in lend- 
ing and in similar consumer legislation 
stemmed from the speech I had made to 
the organization in 1965, when the wom- 
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en members had accepted my challenge 
to work in behalf of consumer legislation 
on a bipartisan basis. 

Not only did the national organization 
endorse the truth-in-lending bill and 
other provisions of the consumer credit 
protection bill of which it was a part, 
but thousands of members of electric 
cooperatives wrote to their own Members 
of Congress urging passage of a strong 
comprehensive consumer measure rather 
than the limited truth-in-lending bill 
which had been passed by the Senate. 
The NRECA, I might add, vigorously 
supported the controversial inclusion of 
agricultural credit under the Truth in 
Lending Act. 

Women members of REA co-ops are 
now working for a greater voice for 
women within the movement, and are 
actively seeking election to boards of 
directors of co-ops and greater partici- 
pation also in community organizations 
and local government. The NRECA offi- 
cially endorsed an expansion of women’s 
participation in affairs of the organiza- 
tion and its affiliates at its most recent 
convention in Dallas, and this can have 
only one result and that is in an improve- 
ment in the quality of rural life and in 
the promotion of civic and community 
betterment. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I want to join 
with our colleagues, who have been dis- 
cussing here today the importance of the 
rural electric cooperatives to the rural 
areas, in this tribute to the REA pro- 
gram, and to say that as an urban Con- 
gresswoman I am happy to salute the 
pioneers and leaders of this movement. 
I know we can count on the rural elec- 
tric cooperative members to continue to 
work for further improvements in our 
consumer laws, not only nationally but 
in the States, too, and I am proud that 
a speech of mine to this organization in 
January of 1965 helped to bring about a 
dedicated interest among the co-op 
members in the advancement of con- 
sumer political issues. 


A BILL TO REMOVE THE DEPART- 
MENT OF TRANSPORTATION'S JU- 
RISDICTION OVER DRIVER REG- 
ULATIONS FOR FARM VEHICLES 
AND CUSTOM COMBINES 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation which calls for 
the removal of the Department of Trans- 
portation’s jurisdiction over driver reg- 
ulations for farm vehicles and custom 
combines. This bill would, in effect, ne- 
gate proposed regulations to require all 
drivers of farm trucks, including pickups, 
to be at least 18 years old and success- 
fully complete physical and written tests. 

Along with all Members of Congress 
who represent rural interests, I have re- 
ceived a heavy volume of mail from my 
constituents protesting this regulation. 
Contracts with the Department have not, 
as yet, been satisfactory. Although I real- 
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ize that negotiations have been held be- 
tween the Department officials and farm 
groups in an effort to lessen the effects 
of these regulations, it is not a matter 
for the Federal Government to be in- 
volved with in any event. 

Along with other Members of Con- 
gress, I just received notification from 
the Department that the regulations an- 
nounced earlier are being revised as re- 
sult of these negotiations. This is a step 
in the right direction, but this is clearly 
an area of State responsibility. 

These regulations infringe on the pre- 
rogatives of the various States in exer- 
cising the police power to fit the needs 
of their particular citizens and econ- 
omies. It is pretty obvious that bureau- 
cratic logic drawn up in Washington 
does not meet the needs of family farm- 
ers and custom cutters in the rural areas. 

Farm truckdrivers have an excellent 
safety record. Their trips are short, thus 
they seldom suffer from long hours of 
driving. In most cases, the loads they 
are hauling are their own, and extra care 
is taken. 

The proposed regulations including 
driver age limitations, truck weights, 
physical examinations, written tests, and 
recordkeeping requirements obviously 
were drafted for commercial, long-haul 
professional drivers. If permitted to 
stand, they would seriously disrupt the 
family operation of farming. On farms 
the whole family works, and that in- 
cludes driving trucks. 

Perhaps the most serious restriction 
involved in these revised regulations is 
the requirement that farm truckdrivers 
be 18 years of age. Most States license 
drivers at age 16, not 18. It makes no 
sense that these young people can drive 
high-powered automobiles for pleasure 
but cannot drive the family farm pickup 
to haul produce to the nearest market. 

Farmers in Kansas are just now begin- 
ning the annual wheat harvest. The date 
of implementation of the proposed reg- 
ulations has been postponed, partly be- 
cause of the difficulties expected to be 
encountered if farm youths were not al- 
lowed to help in getting the wheat cut 
and to the grain elevators. This situa- 
tion and the need for these young fam- 
ily workers will not change in the fall 
during the feed grain harvest or by next 
year. Therefore, I urge prompt and fa- 
vorable consideration of this legislation 
by the Congress. 


WILL OUR CHILDREN BE EXEMPT 
FROM SAFETY? 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, a nation is 
only as viable as its government’s will to 
enforce laws which protect its citizens 
from danger to their rights and persons. 
If a government refrains from playing 
such a role, for whatever reasons, it grad- 
ually forfeits the faith of the majority 
of its citizens. Such a situation seems to 
be prevailing in our country today. 
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America’s marketplace, where we all 
shop, has become as polluted in its own 
way as the air we breathe and water we 
use. More than a few major corporations 
have seen fit to abuse consumers through 
production, sales, and service policies 
which pay havoc with their purses and 
personal safety. No group of Americans 
has suffered more or been placed in great- 
er jeopardy by such deliberate policies 
than children under the age of 5 years. 

Last year, Congress passed the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act, which was aimed at 
getting such dangerous materials off the 
market and away from America's sales 
counters. Previously, it had been firmly 
established that garments made from 
such fabrics had proliferated across the 
land. When exposed to fire, they instant- 
ly burst into flames, incinerating or crip- 
pling the wearers. The act in question 
was hailed as a significant advance in the 
area of consumer protection. 

Now we are informed by press reports 
that the Commerce Department, reposi- 
tory of great virtue in this administra- 
tion, is considering weakening proposed 
requirements on flameproofing of chil- 
dren's nightwear. 

Under the revision, the proposal would 
make optional, rather than mandatory, 
the tough standard against flammable 
fabrics. Those makers not following the 
standard would be required to place cau- 
tionary labeling on children’s pajamas 
and nightgowns. Obviously, the children 
would read and heed these warnings with 
diligence. 

At present, the Secretary of Commerce 
has not made the ruling. Officials at Com- 
merce say such a rule would leave to 
parents the decision whether to buy 
flame-retardant sleepwear, which is ex- 
pected to cost more. 

Their argument is familiar. Make it 
voluntary and industry will whoop it up 
for safe sleepwear for all. Such callous- 
ness is exceeded only by blind faith in 
what is palpably impossible. If Congress 
had to pass a law to end such an outrage, 
what makes these experts believe that re- 
laxing standards rather than enforcing 
them will bring voluntary compliance and 
an end to these deaths? Perhaps these 
gentlemen, when they retire, would con- 
sider authoring a volume on logic. 

Still, they are only small children who 
can be turned into flaming torches. And 
they burn so brightly. And they do not 
vote. And they do not know why the law 
will not be enforced. 

Yet, while we are striving to digest this 
disgusting lump, let us take a swift little 
peek at still another active group of en- 
forcers of consumer protection laws. 
This also involves children under age 5. 

In recent years, Congress has come to 
a fuller awareness of the fact that an- 
nually, hundreds of thousands of people, 
mainly children under age 5, are poisoned 
by ingesting hazardous substances. Hun- 
dreds perish and easily as many more are 
crippled for life by swallowing lye, Drano, 
and assorted other poisons. 

The main reason for this toll of young 
lives is lack of safety closures on con- 
tainers commonly in use across the coun- 
try. Such safety closures are available. 
If widely used, they can be close to 100 
percent effective. 
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Congress therefore passed the Poison 
Prevention Act of 1970, which called for 
setting of standards on various products 
and mandatory use of closures within 6 
months of the setting of such standards. 

It is especially vital that Government 
act swiftly in regard to liquid lye bowl 
cleaners and aspirin, which are the most 
deadly and commonly ingested sub- 
stances, respectively. It is also vital that 
these standards, when they are set, be 
pegged at the highest levels possible. 
Eighty percent is a minimum satisfactory 
level. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, after delaying almost 
4 months, appointed the advisory board. 
It has met once. Immediate action setting 
standards as high as 80 percent on these 
substances named was not taken, Mean- 
while, more children are being poisoned 
and killed daily. 

Obviously it is too much to expect 
“servants of the public” at the Commerce 
Department to enforce the Flammable 
Fabrics Act. Certainly, however, we have 
been led to expect more from HEW. The 
Bureau of Product Safety of the Food 
and Drug Administration is charged with 
enforcement of this law. It is under the 
HEW Secretary’s immediate jurisdiction. 
FDA, as recent publicity has indicated, 
leaves more than a little to be desired 
as far as consumer protection is con- 
cerned. Yet, it is well to bear in mind 
the fact that when they are lax in en- 
forcing a law, people die daily. No ex- 
cuses should be accepted. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has it 
within his power to pick up his telephone 
and end this appalling situation immedi- 
ately. 

I think these facts speak for them- 
selves. The children may have no voice. 
But their silence, agony, and deaths 
speak louder than any words. 


METHODS OF RECYCLING 
POLLUTANTS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to share 
with other Members a sound and infor- 
mative statement on the necessity of 
developing new methods of recycling pol- 
lutants both as a step in our environmen- 
tal programs and as a means of con- 
serving resources. 

The following is a letter addressed to 
me by Dr. Charles C. King, professor of 
biology at Malone College, in explanation 
and support of the conclusions expressed 
in an interesting resolution adopted by 
the Ohio Conservation Congress, I wish 
to include herewith the letter followed 
by the resolution: 

Dear Mr. Bow: Not too long ago I attended 
a meeting which was called to discuss the po- 
tential problems involved with dumping 
waste pickle liquor (sulfuric acid with iron 
and other impurities) from area steel mills 
into an abandoned strip mine. Many of the 
local people were quite concerned about the 
effects such material would have on their 
immediate environment. Prime concern was 
expressed about contamination of ground 
water supplies. 
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The need for a new disposal method of 
pickle liquor arose when the State recently 
issued orders forbidding dumping of these 
chemicals into local streams as had been the 
custom for some time. The company con- 
tracting for the disposal operation outlined 
in considerable detail the equipment and 
method by which the highly acidic (pH 1-2) 
pickle liquor would be neutralized with 
crushed lime in a holding tank to approxi- 
mately pH 8 (non-acidic) before any effluent 
would be discharged into the ground or sur- 
face water in the strip mine area. The re- 
sulting solid material, the bulk of which 
would be calcium sulfate (gypsum) would 
then eventually be buried as a non-objec- 
tionable residue in the abandoned strip pit. 

As is typical of such meetings, emotions 
were running quite high. As is also typical, 
the primary, fundamental, causal reasons 
for the problem were overlooked. The process 
of neutralization (with expensive equip- 
ment) of waste pickle liquor (a costly com- 
modity) with lime (at another cost incre- 
ment) producing gypsum (a valuable min- 
eral product) and then burying it in the 
earth is logically unsound. From either an 
environmental or an economic viewpoint the 
most disturbing problem is that we do not 
presently have sufficient technological ex- 
pertise to clean up profitably and properly 
recycle this valuable waste material. The 
same problem exists for many of our other 
used materials, e.g. municipal sewage and 
solid wastes. It is imperative that we soon 
develop feasible recycling techniques for our 
valuable wastes. These wastes when allowed 
to return to the environment in massive 
amounts become our prime pollutants. Or as 
Eugene Odum has said: “Pollution is only a 
resource out of place.” 

Some of the most valuable material in our 
area, much of it brought here at considera- 
ble effort and expense, is used for a short 
period of time and then discarded: dumped 
down our sewer lines, sent out our smoke 
stacks and tail pipes, or hauled to a land fill. 
This applies equally well to biological wastes 
as to industrial wastes. Logic demands that 
more efficient use be made of these costly 
commodities. The question is not so much 
“Will we recycle our wastes?” since nature 
will recycle them in one way or another any- 
way frequently to our detriment as the pres- 
ent environmental crisis demonstrates. The 
real issue is “How will we recycle them?” And 
that is where society is going to have to rec- 
ognize that large and significant investments 
of time, money and inconvenience are going 
to have to be made to do a better job of re- 
cycling than we have been doing. When we 
finally get serious regarding recycling, most 
of our environmental problems will be solved 
before they start. 

CHARLES O. KING, 
Malone College, Canton, Ohio. 
RESOLUTION 1 


Presented to the 1971 Ohio Conservation 
Congress Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 24, 1971, by the Committee on Environ- 
ment: Liz Kanagy and Charles O, King 

Whereas: the earth, except for solar en- 
ergy input, is virtually a closed system, and 

Whereas: the waste products of man and 
his machines become part of this closed sys- 
tem, and 

Whereas: these materials in excess in this 
closed system become major pollutants, and 

Whereas: these pollutants are in reality 
valuable resource products for other benefi- 
cial processes in our society if recycled prop- 
erly, and 

Whereas: our present waste recycling tech- 
nology is minimal and inadequate for most 
of our total waste production, and 

Whereas: society has much to gain (even 
survival itself) if feasible recycling tech- 
niques can be determined, 
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Be it therefore resolved that research on 
recycling technology be emphasized and fi- 
nancially encouraged by both state and fed- 
eral governments with the possible develop- 
ment of recycling research stations in the 
magnitude of society's existing research em- 
phasis in agriculture, medicine, outer space, 
and warfare. 


FIRST AMENDMENT FREEDOM OF 
THE PRESS—THE NEWSMEN’S 
PRIVILEGE ACT 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
a bad year for the Constitution. The ad- 
ministration has been roundly and prop- 
erly criticized for its apparent lack of 
respect for constitutional guarantees and 
separation of powers. Recently our own 
body has betrayed an equal willingness 
to abuse the Constitution to suit its own 
purposes. We have countenanced the re- 
fusal of one of our committees, the Inter- 
nal Security Committee, to comply with 
an order of a Federal court requiring the 
Government to produce certain docu- 
ments in its possession in connection with 
a pending criminal case. 

More recently, another of our com- 
mittees, the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, attempted to subpena film 
and tapes in connection with a television 
documentary in derogation of first 
amendment freedom of the press. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time we began exer- 
cising our responsibility to preserve and 
protect the Constitution of the United 
States. I am pleased to be a cosponsor of 
the Newsmen’s Privilege Act—H.R. 837, 
H.R. 8519—originally introduced last 
session by Congressman Ottinger of New 
York, and introduced this session by my 
colleague from New York, Mr. KocH. The 
purpose of the bill is to protect the free- 
dom of the press by forbidding any court 
or Government agency to require any 
journalist to disclose confidential sources 
of information. 

An editorial in support of this bill re- 
cently appeared in the Chicago Sun 
Times. It very succinctly states the merits 
of the proposal and makes very clear that 
the freedom of the press and the freedom 
of the country are inseparably inter- 
twined. The editorial follows: 

{From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 31, 
1971] 
UPDATING THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

After nearly 170 years, there still occurs 
from time to time a need to define by law 
exactly what the founding fathers had in 
mind when they wrote in the Bill of Rights 
that “Congress shall make no law abridging 
freedom of speech, or of the press.” 

The most recent instance in which the 
media has had to assert its rights under the 
First Amendment was the refusal Thursday 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System to re- 
spond to a new subpena issued by a House 
subcommittee demanding film and sound 


recordings edited out of scenes broadcast in 
the documentary, “The Selling of the Penta- 


gon.” 
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The subcommittee is trying to make a case 
that the documentary was presented as fac- 
tual but that “deceptive practices” were 
used. The committee obviously is trying to 
substitute its Judgment about what should 
have been broadcast for the Judgment of 
the CBS editors. We agree with CBS that 
Congress (or any public agency or official) 
has no right to abridge freedom of the press 
by issuing such a subpena. The Republican 
U.S. Senate Policy Commission in December, 
1969, said: “Whether news is fair or unfair, 
objective or biased, accurate or careless, is 
left to the consciences of the commentators, 
producers and network officials themselves. 
Government does not and cannot play any 
role in its presentation.” President Nixon 
May 3 reiterated support of that principle, 
and said he did not support government pres- 
sure on networks. 

The President also said reporters are not 
above criticism, which must be acknowl- 
edged. But there is a difference between 
criticism and sending government agents 
into a news media office with subpenas in a 
fishing expedition to get evidence to back up 
the criticism, That breaches the right of 
newsmen to be free of government inter- 
ference. 

A bill to protect newsmen from govern- 
mental intimidation and interference has 
been introduced in Congress by Rep. Edward 
I. Koch (D-N.Y.) and Rep. Charles W. 
Whalen Jr. (R-Ohio). It would forbid any 
court or governmental agency including Con- 
gress from requiring any journalist to dis- 
close sources or confidential information, It 
lists certain exceptions which are designed to 
protect both press and public. 

Koch is concerned primarily with efforts 
to intimidate the press and he cites the 
CBS subpena as an example. There are, how- 
ever, times when subpenas may properly be 
issued in connection with a criminal inves- 
tigation or court trial demanding a report- 
er's confidential notes or sources; this is not 
necessarily intimidation and may, in some 
instances, be in the interests of justice. But 
there must be safeguards set up in state and 
national laws to prevent indiscriminate sub- 
penaing that would inhibit the press in its 
duty of informing the public and holding 
public officials to account for their steward- 
ship. 

For example, a newsman may receive in- 
formation concerning corrupt public officials 
or bad public practices. Forcing him to re- 
veal his sources would dry them up to the 
delight and security of said public officials, 
and to the injury of the citizens’ right to 
know. 

Under present Illinois statutory law, any 
party to litigation or the Grand Jury may 
subpena newsmen at will without any prior 
judicial scrutiny or supervision. Last year 
Criminal Court Judge Louis B. Garippo, in 
a ruling of national significance, declared 
these statutes unconstitutional as far as 
they applied to the news media. He said 
they had a “chilling effect" on the consti- 
tutional rights of the press. 

Judge Garippo set down new guidelines for 
prosecutors and defense lawyers who seek 
evidence from news organizations. They re- 
quire a prior court hearing; the reasonable- 
ness and necessity of the reqeust must be 
established, It must be shown that a mis- 
carriage of justice would be caused unless 
the information was obtained. The media 
could argue against issuance of subpenas. 

A bill (H.R. 1756) to incorporate the sub- 
stance of Judge Garippo’s ruling into law 
has been introduced in Springfield by Reps. 
Arthur L. Berman (D-Chicago) and Thom- 
as C. Rose (R-Jacksonville), both lawyers. 
It grants conditional privilege to the news- 
men to protect their sources of information 
except in cases where a court may find, after 
a public hearing, that the information 
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sought cannot be obtained anywhere else 
and is necessary to the protection of the 
public interest. This is a timely and appro- 
priate clarification of the free press clause 
of the Constitution and we recommend its 
adoption at this session of the General As- 
sembly. 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently had the pleasure of 
meeting four young essay contest winners 
from the Third District, Ruth Attarian, 
Jan Babas, Susie Kay Hargett, and David 
Merritt. As part of Michigan Week ac- 
tivities in Battle Creek, each had written 
an essay entitled, “What is Democracy?” 

Miss Ruth Attarian is the daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward Attarian, 2691 
Michigan Avenue, Battle Creek. 

Miss Jan Babas is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Babas, 223 Lois Drive, 
Battle Creek. 

Miss Susie Kay Hargett is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ross Hargett, 292 Hunter 
Street, Battle Creek. 

And Mr. David S. Merritt is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Sherman, Route 
1, Box 203, East Leroy. 

The thoughtfulness of these young 
people and the quality of their winning 
essays very much impressed me. 

Mr. Speaker, thinking that others 


might be interested in the thoughts of 


these young people, I ask that their es- 
says be printed in the Recorp. 
WHAT Is Democracy? 
(By David Merritt) 

Democracy, in short, is a “People’s gov- 
ernment”, Traditionally, democracy is asso- 
ciated with the ideals of liberty and equality. 
In the U.S., democracy is particularly identi- 
fied with a special concern for the common 
man. In a democracy, the government re- 
ceives its power from the people, unlike a 
dictatorship where the government has all 
the power. 

In a democracy, the people decide whether 
or not the government may govern, may stay 
in office, or be voted out. 

Democracy has eight basic characteristics 
or ideals which we should defend with our 
very lives. (There are many kinds of govern- 
ments that are trying to destroy democracy.) 
The eight basic ideals are: 

1. Rights of Individuals: Democracy re- 
spects every man, woman and child. It values 
every person whether he be black or white, 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew or nonbeliever, 
young or old, rich or poor, professional man 
or day laborer. Democracy believes that a 
human being is the most precious thing on 
earth and that every one of us has some- 
thing worthwhile to contribute. Democracy 
also believes that we all can develop into bet- 
ter persons. 

2. Equality: Our Declaration of Independ- 
ence states that all men, women and children 
are endowed by their creator with inalien- 
able rights. The authors of the Declaration 
of Independence meant only that all men, 
women and children in a democracy have 
certain rights and privileges in common 
simply because they are God's children. In a 
democracy, all people must be granted equal 
opportunities. 
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8. Civil Liberties: Neither Congress nor all 
the people can legally deprive any law abid- 
ing citizen of his civil liberties in the United 
States. Those liberties are protected by the 
U.S. Constitution and by our courts. Every- 
one in our country has the right to say 
what he thinks. However, the right to free- 
dom of speech imposes two obligations. The 
first is to study and understand problems 
and not to speak carelessly. The second is 
never to deny others the right to speak, even 
if we disagree with them, In a democracy, 
all people have the right to assemble peace- 
ably. Democracy protects even reactionary 
groups in that respect. The very people who 
want to overthrow democracy take advantage 
of this democratic protection. However, de- 
mocracy is confident that the majority will 
accept only the principles that are best for 
all. In a democracy, we also have free access 
to information through newspapers, Maga- 
gines, theaters, TV and motion pictures. 

4. Freedom of Action: In a democracy, 
every man has the right to choose his own 
work provided it does not hurt public wel- 
fare. Democracy even helps each person select 
the right kind of work for himself. Schools 
and government agencies give guidance, De- 
mocracy fosters free enterprise. In a de- 
mocracy, the government encourages men to 
devise better scientific and business methods, 
to build better machines and to negotiate 
better labor conditions. Democracy protects 
the right of every man to own property. 
True, everyone must pay for this right 
through taxes, but that merely helps sustain 
the privileges of private ownership. In the 
U.S., every person is protected by Constitu- 
tional law against unfair seizure, arrest, im- 
prisonment and fines. Our laws guarantee 
every citizens impartial representation in the 
courts and no one shall be punished un- 
justly. In our country, no man can be pun- 
ished for the way he worships or votes, even 
if those in the highest authority disagree 
with him. 

5. Religious Freedom: Men have always 
worshiped God, But there are many ways 
of thinking about God, Democracy gives 
everyone the right to worship as he pleases. 
The Constitution guarantees this choice 
without interference of any kind. Our goy- 
ernment has never driven a preacher from 
his pulpit for his remarks, In our country, 
government and religion are separate enti- 
ties. There is no “state church”. The govern- 
ment gives no money to any church and no 
church is taxed. 

6. Government of the People: Democracy 
believes that a government receives its power 
from the people. Self government makes men 
free and happy, Also it imposes upon them 
great responsibilities. Every citizen must help 
make decisions affecting his democratic gov- 
ernment, even though the actions of a de- 
mocracy are sometimes slow. In democracy 
the majority rules. However, democracy pro- 
tects minority groups no matter how small 
they are. Our Constitution gives every man 
the right to think his own thoughts and to 
live his own life as long as it does not hurt 
his fellow man. 

7. Learning, Growing and Serving: The 
principles of our democracy have remained 
the same for nearly two centuries. Our ideals 
are so broad and flexible that they can be 
applied effectively to changing economic and 
social life. Democracy does not do the work 
for its people, It encourages people to work 
out their own problems. It helps, however, 
by providing the means with which citizens 
can strengthen unity and better living 
through active, positive citizenship applied 
in the community, schools churches and 
within each individual’s home. 

8. Interdependence: The cooperation be- 
tween all citizens. Democracy wants its peo- 
ple to appreciate how much they depend on 
each other. In a democracy all citizens must 
work together. Unity of effort provides 
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greater strength with which to build greater 
opportunities for each of us. That is a very 
vital expression of good citizenship. 

These are the eight basic characteristics or 
ideals of democracy. 

I believe if every American would live by 
The American’s Creed in their every day 
lives, the United States of America would be 
a true example of a perfect democracy. I be- 
lieve as Abraham Lincoln did: “A govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish... .” 


Wat Is Democracy? 
(By Jan Babas) 

Democracy means rule by the people. Just 
a nine letter word with a five word meaning, 
but what it all involves could fill volumes. 

Democracy is the most ideal form of gov- 
ernment which man has made. It’s also a way 
of life and recognizes the rights of all men. 
It says all men are equal before the law. It 
doesn't let the government give special favors 
because of where a man is born, how much 
money he has, color of his skin, or religion. 
In America, we feel that everyone has the 
right to live in freedom. We believe that our 
democratic government and our way of life 
promise more liberty and happiness to more 
people than any other kind of government. 
I am so proud and thankful that I am an 
American. People of a democracy take part 
in government by getting together to work 
out laws, plans and programs. They are also 
taking part when they elect people (called 
representatives) who act for them. We don't 
all agree on certain political issues or even 
the people (called candidates) chosen for 
office. But in our democracy, the majority 
decides. The people vote in free elections 
with secret ballots, so no one else knows how 
they vote. 

Our country is the leading nation of the 
world, We have a great heritage, and it’s so 
important for us to be loyal and patriotic 
citizens. 

We Americans are different from the people 
of most countries. We came from people of 
many nationalities. Even in our classrooms 
at school, the students represent many na- 
tionalities. 

Our forefathers came to America because 
they wanted freedom and better lives for 
themselves and their children. We are proud 
of our ancestors who came across the seas 
to America. We believe our country is strong- 
er and richer because our people came from 
many lands, 

From the time the first colonists came, 
liberty has been the very spirit of America. 
It was written into our Declaration of In- 
dependence by Thomas Jefferson in 1776, 
which was the birth of a new and free nation, 
and into the constitution in 1789, which gave 
us the plan of government for a free nation. 
It was written into the Bill of Rights in 
1791, promising certain rights to all Ameri- 
cans which no man or government can take 
away. I think these documents should be 
called treasures. As Americans, these treas- 
ures belong to us, giving us the right to vote, 
hold office and assemble together. We may 
speak freely and worship as we desire. It 
means we have a right to take sides on any 
question and stand up for what we believe 
as long as it doesn't interfere with the 
rights of others. Isn’t it wonderful that we 
have this privilege? I'm especially happy for 
my religious freedom because I love my God 
and my church very much, and I’m so 
thankful he chose this country for me to be 
born in, 

Under our constitution and our laws all 
citizens have equal rights. Our courts stand 
for equal justice for all. 

I think our democracy is great because as 
Abraham Lincoln said, ours is a “government 
of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
I feel people are able to make decisions, and, 
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of course, elect men who run our government 
and make our laws. If we aren't satisfied 
with those we have chosen, we can choose 
others to represent us in the next election. 
I think our President and men in Ligh offices 
today are doing a terrific job and that we 
have chosen them well. Our plan of govern- 
ment has worked so well that only twenty- 
five amendments haye been added. Under 
our constitution, America has become a sym- 
bol of liberty and democracy to all the world. 

We must work hard for our democratic 
freedom. In many countries, democracy has 
been lost because people didn’t help govern 
themselves by taking part in public affairs. 

I think it is very important to keep in- 
formed on what is going on in our schools, 
community, state, and country. This is the 
only way we can do a good job in choosing 
our policies and candidates. Information can 
be gotten through newspapers, magazines, 
books, radio, and TV. 

After becoming informed, the citizen 
must act and help the political party that 
he chooses or even run for an elective of- 
fice in his local government. A good citizen 
can work with groups that are not political, 
but deal with community problems like the 
Red Cross, Boy or Girl Scouts, Community 
Chest, and schools and hospitals. I can help, 
and it makes me feel good inside because I 
know these things are important. 

Education can make our democracy strong 
by teaching students how to think, not what 
to think. We must learn to respect views 
of others, so that later on it will be easier 
to respect different social and political opin- 
ions. We honor the symbols of our demo- 
cracy. Don’t you get all tingley inside when 
you see our flag waving in the breeze? I do. 
It’s because our flag more than any other 
one thing is the symbol of America. It repre- 
sents our nation, and the brave men and 
women who built it. Above all, it is the sym- 
bol of our liberty. We also have the Great 
Seal of The United States, the American 
Eagle, the Liberty Bell, and Uncle Sam. In 
themselves, they don’t mean much, but to 
Americans they have become precious be- 
cause they represent our country. 

We can improve our democracy. We don’t 
claim that our system works perfectly, but 
we shouldn't ever lose faith in our govern- 
ment. We should remember our government 
Officials are human beings, and we chose 
them; we all make errors. Ours is still the 
greatest form of government. 

We young people are tomorrows leaders 
and have a great responsibility in making 
our democracy work, I thank God that I’m 
an American and can help take part in this. 
I know we can do it. We must do it, and with 
the help of our creator, who helped us make 
this free and great nation, we will do it. 

(This isn't part of my essay. I wrote it 
after I was finished and was thinking about 
my report, I never knew before how lucky 
I was to be an American.) 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
America is my country. 
To it, I'll be loyal and true. 
I have faith in what it stands for 
And I'll try hard to serve it, too. 


We have a great democracy, 
If the whole world only knew. 
Wouldn’t it just be wonderful, 
If all, had the freedoms we do? 


WHAT Is Democracy? 

(By Susie Kay Hargett) 
Democracy can be used in many different 
ways, with many different meanings, but it 
always comes back to the same basic point— 

& government run by the people. 


As proud Americans, we all think of 
democracy as the way our government is 
operated. I asked and looked for different 
definitions. Antagonists of our country may 
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say it is a “two-party Communism.” My dad 
says democracy is, “A government where an 
individual has the right to do what he wants 
to do.” Then, I reverted to Webster’s to see 
what they had to say about democracy. 
They say it is: “1. Rule by the people; 
2. A community so governed; 3. The quality 
of being democratic.” 

My idea of democracy is that it is a way in 
which people have their choice in who runs 
their government and what their govern- 
ment stands for and how their country will 
be. You notice that I used the word their. 
A democracy is “doing your own thing.” It is 
using your own ideas, no matter who you are 
and voicing your opinions to help all. 

Some say, “Is it democratic to send boys 
to war who don’t believe in killing?” But, is 
it really democratic or helping matters by 
demonstrating and breaking laws? Laws that 
they (who are demonstrating) could be voic- 
ing an opinion on, in accordance with the 
laws (if they weren't too lazy to write to 
their congressmen or if they're eighteen, 
if they weren’t too lazy to register to vote.) 
Laziness might be human nature, but if you 
are lazy and don’t do something to better 
conditions, you have no room to talk. 

Running a country by the democratic 
form of government should in no way be said 
to be, “against the people.” How can a gov- 
ernment run by the people be “against the 
people?” There is no way, if everyone really 
cared and would try compromising, that a 
democracy should be unsatisfactory. Of 
course, some are never satisfied, but by giving 
everyone their free choice to vote for what 
they want and to elect who they want in of- 
fice, who they nominate, there should be 
prosperity and satisfaction. 

Now in these times, if we could only get 
along with others and look at everyone’s 
viewpoint we might make democracy work 
because democracy is getting along with 
others and making your own rules and laws 
by which to live. 


WHAT Is Democracy? 
(By Ruth Attarian) 


The word “democracy” comes from the 
Greek “demos-kratos,” meaning: “people 
rule.” In a democratic society, the public 
makes its own laws, elects its leaders, and 
gives equal rights to every citizen. The pub- 
lic also delegates authority to enforce the 
laws it makes, and has the right to change 
these laws and its leaders through election. 
Democracy also means freedom to know, free- 
dom to think, and freedom to act. However, 
democracy is a responsible type of freedom, 
one that does not infringe upon the freedom 
of others. 

An example of pure democracy was the 
town hall meetings of New England, in which 
the government was derived directly from the 
people. At these meetings, the adult members 
of the community would discuss problems of 
the area and other business matters. Each 
individual had the right to express his opin- 
ion, vote on any matter under discussion, 
and appoint township officials. 

However, pure democracy is awkward and 
inefficient in areas of large population, and 
therefore must be replaced by representative 
democracy. In this type of government, the 
citizens elect delegates to voice the people’s 
opinion, make decisions, and maintain the 
machinery of government. These delegates 
are elected periodically by the vote of the 
adults of the community. 

The government of the United States is 
an example of representative democracy in 
which the President and the Congress are 
chosen by the adults of the nation to carry 
out the machinery of government. The Presi- 
dent is elected every four years, and has the 
responsibility of administering laws made by 
the Congress. He is also called the Chief 
Executive because he is in complete charge 
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of the administrative branches of govern- 
ment. The Congress is elected by the public, 
and has the basic job of law-making. How- 
ever, the public may replace any of these 
branches of government if they feel that the 
branches do not comply to their wishes. 

Only in a democracy does a citizen have 
the right to obtain an education in any type 
of field. One may attend school for any 
desired length of time, reporting to classes 
of his choice. When a democracy prevails, 
everyone has the right to listen to a free 
broadcasting system, one that allows both 
sides of every story to be expressed. This 
same idea goes for the right to a free press. 
Everyone also has the right to live in a 
society where all matters of the government 
are open to them. 

Besides this, democracy means communi- 
cations with other individuals instead of 
isolation; such as the right to converse freely. 
The right to know where you stand in any 
matter is another important factor in the 
freedom to know. 

The freedom to think means that the pub- 
lic may maintain their own religious or polit- 
ical beliefs, customs, and ways. Another 
factor in this type of freedom is the right 
to give one’s opinions without fear. But the 
most important part of this freedom is the 
right for every citizen to be considered a 
unique individual instead of a social robot. 

The third freedom—the freedom to act— 
means that citizens have the right of free 
speech, open protests, and free assemblies, 
such as protests against the Vietnam War. 
Each individual has the right to travel with- 
out permits in a democracy, unless he has 
forfeited this by transgression of a law. 

Everyone has the right to live how and 
where he chooses, and may raise children by 
his own standards, as long as certain respon- 
sibilities are met. 

Freedom in the courts plays an important 
role in the freedom to act. Suspected in- 
dividuals are given certain rights, and may 
speak out in their own defense. 

This freedom includes the right to free 
elections and voting; meaning that every 
citizen may have a choice of candidate in 
each election and may vote in secret, 

Democracy is also a responsible type of 
freedom; one that does not allow any in- 
dividual to infringe upon the rights of 
others. To make this government successful, 
the public should take part and have pride 
in it. This means voting regularly, accept- 
ing jury duty, and some type of involvement 
in community affairs, such as the serving 
on a committee when asked. The paying of 
taxes and the willingness to work are other 
types of responsibilities of the people. One 
must have pride in himself, his work, his 
community, and his country to make democ- 
racy succeed. 

So in reality, democracy is, “power of the 
people.” 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 319 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the language of House Resolution 
319, which I introduced on March 17, 
1971. I was hoping it might catch the at- 
tention of the administration: 

H. Res. 319 

Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW’s 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain a 
residual force in South Vietnam. That is the 
least we can negotiate for.” 
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Whereas Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on September 17, 1970, that the 
policy of her government is “In case the 
United States Government declares it will 
withdraw from South Vietnam all its troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, and the parties will 
engage at once in discussion on: 

“The question of ensuring safety for the 
total withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
United States troops and those of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp. 

“The question of releasing captured mili- 
tary men.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from Vietnam within sixty days following the 
signing of the agreement: Provided, That the 
agreement shall contain guarantee by the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front of safe conduct out 
of Vietnam for all American prisoners and all 
American Armed Forces simultaneously. 


STUDENT INTERN PROGRAM 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have included in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the attached letter and 
report from two young high school stu- 
dents in my district, Randall Casey and 
Mike Jackson. Randall and Mike were 
participants in my student intern pro- 
gram this year and their evaluations are 
well worth the attention of the House. 

The student intern program consistéd 
of three groups of high school students, 
most of them Juniors, one from each 
high school in my district. They were 
selected by the student body from a 
group submitted by the administration. 
They came to Washington fof 8 days 
and met with such distinguished men 
and women as Ambassador George 
Bush; Senators JoHN Tower of Texas, 
MarLtow Coox of Kentucky, MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH of Maine, HOWARD BAKER, 
JR., of Tennessee, and HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY of Minnesota; Dolf Droge of the 
National Security Council; and Dr. Jean 
Spencer and J. C. Helms of the Vice 
President’s office. The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the minor- 
ity leader of the House also generously 
gave their time to these students. In 
addition, the students and their chaper- 
ons were briefed at various government 
agencies. The Embassies of Vietnam and 
Israel hosted some of the participants. 
Upon their return to Houston all the 
participants gave a full report to their 
respective student bodies. Several have 
spoken at Rotary Clubs and in their 
churches. 

It is impossible to calculate the exact 
impact such a program had on these 
young people, but I think it is safe to say 
that their impressions will serve as: both 
inspiration and incentive for many years 
to come. At a time when we hear much 
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talk of student unrest, student apathy, 
and student mistrust of government, it 
is heartening to read the remarks of 
Randall Casey and Mike Jackson. When 
young men, potential future leaders of 
this great country, make commitments 
to their country like Randall and Mike 
have, our work here in this Chamber 
takes on new meaning and added respon- 
sibility. 

My intern program will be repeated 
next year and hopefully every year that 
I am a Member of Congress. I know of 
no greater satisfaction than that which 
accompanies helping high school stu- 
dents learn the value of our system of 
government. 

The articles follow: 


May 19, 1971. 
Mr. M. A. WRIGHT, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
Houston, Tex. 

Dear Mr. WrIGHT: I am one of the stu- 
dents who recently returned from Washing- 
ton on Congressman Bill Archer’s program 
and have been asked to write you on behalf 
of the 35 student interns. This trip was made 
possible by your company’s contribution to 
a much needed program. It has opened doors 
for me and increased my interest in gov- 
ernment to an undescribable degree. 

It is my belief that our government is truly 
the greatest establishment that has been or- 
ganized since the beginning of civilization, 
and I am optimistic in my views about our 
government, However, prevalent problems 
cannot be overlooked. Even though these 
may be numerous, none of them have 
emerged as too large to surmount. This pre- 
sents a challenge to me, as it should to all 
youth. It would be a perversion of the truth 
to expect 200 million imperfect people to 
form a faultless government. However, I 
strongly feel that the youth of our nation, 
contrary to popular opinion, want to come 
up with solutions to these problems, Evi- 
dence of this is shown in the recent demon- 
strations across the nation. I believe they 
feel that this is the best way to bring about 
changes they think are necessary, but the 
youth do not realize that they are actually 
adding to the problem by playing into the 
hands of extremists. I feel that their im- 
patience must be overcome by a strong force 
consisting of the police, the military and/or 
& judicial system. Whatever the cost, we 
must maintain law and order. Our govern- 
ment, and likewise, our nation was originally 
set up on these two principles and unless 
they are upheld and preserved, our great 
society in which we live will inevitably col- 
lapse. These same people will have more re- 
spect for a government that demands loyalty 
of them. I believe we can disagree with our 
government or the policies of our govern- 
ment without being disloyal and we can ex- 
amine our system without disrupting it. We 
as intelligent beings can devise more pro- 
gressive ways without destroying all that our 
forefathers have stood for. It is through 
programs such as the one in which you and 
I were recently involved that widespread mis- 
conceptions can be disarmed and our people 
taught responsible government. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, family life was 
somewhat different and it was customary 
for the average American family to get to- 
gether and discuss its problems. These dis- 
cussions were a form of outlet for the youth 
to express their views on the problems and 
issues and in turn caused the youth to be- 
come more involved in their government. 
Gradually over the years, however, there has 
been less emphasis placed on family life. The 
youth, therefore, never get a chance to make 
their opinions known. Accordingly, by the 
time they graduate from high school, they 
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are bursting with energy to express them- 
Selves. This, consequently, leads to “doing 
their own thing” and may appear in the 
form of dope, sit-ins, mass demonstrations, 
etc. I feel that if these young people can be 
reached in high school, their methods of 
expression can be transformed from a de- 
structive to a constructive force. Likewise, 
this would not only benefit the young peo- 
ple but also the government and our nation 
as a whole. 

This program has been successful in ac- 
tivating my interest among many others in 
our government and it is my opinion that a 
giant step has been taken toward solving a 
number of our problems, If more such pro- 
grams could be set up, I feel that we would 
be well on the way to preserving our democ- 
racy and making our nation a better place 
to live for future generations. 

Thanks again for your contribution. 

Respectfully yours, 
RANDALL CASEY. 


REPORT ON INTERN TRIP TO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(By Mike Jackson, Apr. 9, 1971) 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE AND REPORT 

1. Method of Election: No, I would not 
change this method because I feel that the 
responsible element of the faculty vote com- 
bined with the popular student election pro- 
vides the means of choosing the best can- 
didate for the program. Both groups balance 
each other out, thus achieving a proper mix- 
ture of academic ability and popularity. The 
“B” average requirement is good in that it 
provides for a student whose grades will be 
able to take a week’s rest. 

2. Observations and reactions: I feel that 
our group hac about the proper mixture of 
sight-seeing and governmental interviews. 
I think that the first several days should be 
spent in tours of Washington sights to give 
the intern the proper perspective of our 
Capital. Especially memorable to me were 
the Arlington Cemetery and Jefferson Memo- 
rial. The Cemetery was both sad and inspira- 
tional. It made me sick to realize the hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings who 
have died in such a senseless thing as war, 
but it made me realize at the same time with 
pride, the vast and enduring strength of our 
Nation. The Jefferson Memorial was a fan- 
tastic tribute to a fantastic man. His writings 
on the walls are to me what men should base 
their lives and actions. It is ironic that as 
far as we have advanced from Jefferson’s day, 
that we have not even been able to assure 
basic rights and dignity to all men. Again, I 
was also struck with the hope that if these 
dreams can ever really be realized that it 
will be in a Nation such as ours. 

The interviews with governmental leaders 
were rewarding. Of all the meetings the one 
I enjoyed and learned the most from was 
the dinner and evening at Congressman and 
Mrs. Bill Archer's home. As corny as it may 
sound, this provided the chance for me to 
realize that Congressmen and Senators are 
not just politicians, but they are people who 
act and vote a certain way because of strong 
personal convictions. Even though I might 
not have agreed with all the speakers on 
everything, I saw that they are unsure, and 
carefully consider the choices in every de- 
cision and then act as they feel would best 
help the country and the people. This is 
not to say that I did not see people who 
are out for personal gain and control, but 
these are the people who are weeded out of 
office. With the realization that Washing- 
ton is run by people who are trying to do a 
very hard job as best they can, some of my 
cynicism went out the window. The rest of 
the interviews were spent supporting this 
idea and collecting just pure information 
on how the everyday decisions are made, I 
liked very much talking to Congressman 
Gerald Ford and sharing his insights into 
the SST vote. 
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The prize for the best meal and most 
unique experience has to go to the lunch at 
the Viet Nam Embassy; it was great! 

One thing which I feel should be more 
emphasized in the future is the Congres- 
sional Committee meetings. Since this is 
where most of the actual work of the leg- 
islative branch is done. The one short meet- 
ing which our group attended did not give 
a true picture of the importance of these 
meetings. 

3. Continuing the program: I feel that 
that this is a very worthwhile experience and 
that all that can be done to insure that others 
will be able to participate, should be done. 
Slide shows and talks to high schools as 
well as adult groups are important. At Jesuit 
the Audio-Visual Department is taping a 
fifteen or twenty minute television program 
which can be shown to incoming freshmen 
or juniors interested in the program in years 
to come. In this show, I will explain the 
program and give a short summary of the 
trip and my feelings about it. 

4. Willingness to participate: I will be more 
than happy to help in any way that I pos- 
sibly can this year and in years to come. 
Just a call to Jesuit or my home will bring 
a volunteer, 

I wish to express my deepest thanks and 
gratitude to all of the people who worked 
on the planning and actual trip. I believe 
that this has been a very rewarding ex- 
perience which has deepened my understand- 
ing of government and widened my horizons 
a great deal. Again, much thanks to every- 
one. 


CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING—THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIAT- 
RICS POSITION 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr, Speaker, the American 
Academy of Pediatrics has been one of 
the organizations which has taken the 
lead in arousing the public to the dangers 
of childhood lead poisoning. On April 21, 
1971, R. James McKay, M.D., president 
of the academy, issued a statement on 
childhood lead poisoning. Dr. McKay 
noted that the academy’s committee on 
environmental hazards has emphasized 
that all children of high risk be screened 
for elevated blood lead levels, and that 
those with significantly elevated levels 
be removed from the home, be promptly 
treated, and not be returned to a high- 
risk environment. The committee also 
recommends mass screening of dwellings 
for lead concentrations and prompt 
renovation to prevent further poisoning. 

Dr. McKay also noted that the acad- 
emy— 

Calls for the active support of other or- 
ganizations and individuals to seek appro- 
priations for the implementation of the Lead- 
Based Paint Poisoning Prevention Act, Public 
Law 91-695. 


Subsequently, in the May 1971 edition 
of Pediatrics magazine, the academy’s 
committee on environmental hazards 
and the subcommittee on accidental 
poisoning of the committee on accident 
prevention published a statement on 
“Acute and Chronic Childhood Lead 
Poisoning.” That statement immediately 
made the point, in the first sentence, that 
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“lead poisoning is a preventable disease.” 
Therein lies the tragedy, because the fact 
is that we have not yet taken adequate 
action to end its deadly grip on the small 
children of our cities. 

I am including at this point both Dr. 
McKay’s statement and the statement of 
the academy’s committees which ap- 
peared in Pediatrics magazine: 
STATEMENT BY R. JAMES McKay, JR., M.D., 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 

Representatives of the St. Louis Lead Co- 
alition met with officials of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics currently meeting in 
St. Louis. Representatives of the Coalition 
alleged that the city of St. Louis has failed 
to enforce its lead control ordinance, with 
the result that many St. Louis children, most 
of whom live in poverty areas, have elevated 
blood lead levels which puts them &t risk of 
brain damage and other serious results of 
lead poisoning. 

If the allegation is substantially correct, 
the Academy deplores the situation and 
urges that St. Louis physicians make every 
effort to see that the lead ordinance is 
promptly and equally enforced, for the wel- 
fare of St. Louis and its children. 

The Academy believes that the situation in 
St. Louis is not unique and urges all its 
members to join with other community 
groups to influence their local authorities 
to take the steps necessary to implement 
prompt eradication of the hazard of lead 
poisoning to children. 

The Committee on Environmental Hazards 
of the AAP has studied the medical aspects 
of lead poisoning and has issued several 
statements, the most recent of which em- 
phasizes that all children of high risk be 
screened for elevated blood lead levels and 
that those with significantly elevated levels 
be removed from the home, be promptly 
treated, and not return to a high risk envi- 
ronment. The Committee also recommends 
mass screening of dwellings for lead con- 
centrations and prompt renovation to pre- 
vent further poisoning of children. 

During the 9ist Congress the Academy 
has actively supported legislation directed 
toward solving the lead-based paint prob- 
lem, and calis for the active support of other 
organizations and individuals to seek ap- 
propriations for the implementation of this 
law. 


[From Pediatrics magazine, vol. 47, no. 5, 
May, 1971] 

ACUTE AND CHRONIC CHILDHOOD LEAD 
POISONING 


Lead poisoning in childhood is a prevent- 
able disease. Virtually all cases occur in chil- 
dren who live in old, deteriorated houses 
which were built and painted years ago when 
the use of lead-based paints on housing sur- 
faces was widespread. Eighty-five percent of 
recognized cases occur in children in the 1- 
to 3-year age range in which pica (the habit 
of eating non-food substances) is preva- 
lent. Consequently, the disease results from 
the interaction between hazardous housing 
and the child with pica. Early diagnosis of 
plumbism on clinical grounds alone is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and often impossible. Fur- 
thermore, by the time the clinical diagnosis 
is obvious, permanent brain damage which 
cannot be modified by therapy may al- 
ready have taken place. Although the true 
incidence of plumbism is not known, care- 
ful surveys have revealed that 10 to 25% of 
young children who live in deteriorated ur- 
ban slum housing show evidence of increased 
absorption of lead and that 2 to 5% show 
evidence of poisoning. While recent thera- 
peutic advances have reduced the mortality 
of acute lead encephalopathy, it is now ap- 
parent that at least one-third of the sur- 
vivors of encephalopathy sustain permanent 
irreversible damage to the brain. Significant 
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reduction in the risk of permanent brain 
damage, therefore, requires identification of 
the child with increased body lead burden 
prior to the onset of poisoning. Fundamen- 
tally, both the prevention of adverse health 
effects due to lead and the treatment of 
identified cases depend upon the elimination 
of the housing hazard which lies at the root 
of the problem. In view of the foregoing and 
in the interest of effective action to eradi- 
cate this preventable health hazard to chil- 
dren, the American Academy of Pediatrics 
recommends that: 

(1) The major emphasis of programs de- 
signed to prevent adverse health effects in 
children from lead be placed on the testing 
of dwellings for lead-pigment paints on 
housing surfaces, both interior and exterior, 
in order to identify high-risk areas within 
the community. 

(2), AS a policy, determine lead in blood 
of all 12-to-15-month-old children living in 
poorly maintained dwellings in identified 
high-risk areas and wherever other special 
local situations expose children to lead haz- 
ards. At the very least, a subsequent sample 
of blood should be obtained during the fol- 
lowing spring or summer. 

Those children with levels of blood lead 
greater than 50 zg per 100 ml whole blood 
should be referred immediately for definitive 
medical evaluation and a repeat blood lead 
determination. All children having two blood 
samples with a concentration greater than 
50 ag per 100 ml whole blood should be re- 
ported to the responsible local government 
agency so their environment can be investi- 
gated by appropriate officials and action 
taken to eliminate the hazard. 

To be effective, these programs must be 
supported by local health and housing de- 
partments with appropriate personnel and 
laboratory facilities at their disposal. 

Committee on Environmental Hazards, 
Paul F. Wehrle, M.D., Chairman, James 
N. Yamazaki, M.D., Acting Chairman, 
Robert L. Brent, M.D., J. Julian Chi- 
solm, Jr., M.D., John L. Doyle, M.D. 
Emmett L. Fagan, M.D., Laurence Fin- 
berg, M.D., Andre J. Nahmias, M.D., G. 
D. Carlyle Thompson, M.D., Lee E. 
Farr, M.D., Consultant, Robert J. M. 
Horton, M.D., Consultant, Robert W. 
Miller, M.D., Consultant, Committee on 
Accident Prevention, Allan B. Cole- 
man, MD., Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Accidental Poisoning, Joel J. Al- 
pert, M.D., Chairman, Henri J. Bre- 
ault, M.D., Virginia G. Harris, M.D., Lt. 
Col. Robert G. Scherz, MC, Robert D. 
Semsch, M.D., Hugo D. Smith, M.D. 


RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS OF- 
FER MEASURE OF PROTECTION 
AGAINST MONOPOLY 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
Partridge, general manager of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associ- 
ation, wrote those words recently: 

Energy, whether it is animal power, falling 
water, boiling steam, man-muscle or nuclear 
reaction, becomes the base upon which any 
successful economy is built when it is trans- 
formed into work accomplished. It is upon 
harnessed energy that this nation rode to 
pot preeminence during the twentieth cen- 
ury. 


He went on to say that the United 
States is the only nation which permits 
control of energy and energy resources to 
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remain predominantly in nongovern- 
ment hands. Only in this country are 
transportation, communications and en- 
ergy facilities and resources mainly 
owned and operated by private corpora- 
tions with only a modicum of control by 
the Government. 

It is the nature of such corporations 
that they feed upon competitors, grow- 
ing larger themselves as they devour any 
who stand in their way. 

This is why you and I need to be con- 
cerned about those who control the en- 
ergy sources of this Nation. 

That is why I am concerned when I 
learn that in the last 10 years, seven of 
the Nation’s 10 noncaptive coal com- 
panies have been acquired by noncoal 
companies, with four of these acquisi- 
tions being made by large petroleum com- 
panies which are also natural gas pro- 
ducers. 

That is why I am concerned when I 
hear that the president of the Nation’s 
biggest electric power complex, says this 
country should have only about a dozen 
suppliers of electric energy. 

These are indications that this Nation 
is on the verge of acquisitions, mergers 
and monopolies the likes of which have 
never been known. 

When a monopoly of the magnitude 
indicated by these trends, particularly 
where control of energy sources is con- 
cerned, is contemplated, it is not difficult 
to see control of this Nation shifting. 
With energy controlled by a very small 
monopolistic clique America’s economic 
life and all it implies will be at the mercy 
of that clique. Effective control of the 
destiny of this Nation could pass from 
this Congress and this Government and 
rest with the energy monopoly. 

Competition is the element monopoly 
most fears. It is the one element mo- 
nopoly will never accept willingly, and it 
is the one element which can halt the 
surge toward total monopoly of the Na- 
tion’s energy sources. 

The Federal power program and the 
consumer-owned rural electrification 
systems are the only competitive ele- 
ments in sight which can and will stand 
up to rampant monopoly. 

The rural electric systems have long 
provided competition by example in the 
energy service field, and in this way have 
benefited consumers beyond their own 
membership and beyond their own service 
territories. 

It was only after nonprofit rural elec- 
tric cooperatives began demonstrating 
that they could provide service with REA 
financing in thinly populated areas by 
passed by the power companies that 
these companies swung into active pro- 
grams of line building to connect rural 
consumers. 

Before 1935, when REA was created, 
only one farm in 10 had electric service. 
Electric companies had been hvoking up 
farm families at a rate of less than 50,000 
a year. But by the end of 1936 the power 
companies, seeing the example of the 
REA borrowers, were connecting more 
than 100,000 farms per year. And by 
1960, the power companies were probably 
serving about 40 percent of the farms 
in the United States—a job that many 
of them had earlier declared could not 
be done under any circumstances. 
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The competitive example usefulness 
of rural electric cooperatives is espe- 
cially evident in the field of generation 
and transmission of power. 

It has not always proved necessary to 
actually construct a generating plant in 
order for cooperatives to enjoy the bene- 
fits of the generation and transmission 
loan authority which the Rural Electri- 
fication Act provided. John M. Carmody, 
REA Administrator from 1937 until 1939, 
recalled that the mere announcement of 
a proposed generating plant, made in a 
weekly newspaper in Cambridge Springs, 
Pa., was sufficient to bring the quoted 
price of wholesale power tumbling with- 
in a few hours. There are many such 
examples. 

In 1949, to name one more, an REA 
generation loan of more than $16 mil- 
lion was approved to the Old Dominion 
Electric Cooperative, comprised of a 
number of distribution cooperatives in 
Virginia. Hearings on the proposed proj- 
ect began before the State utility com- 
mission in 1950. Between the time that 
the loan was made and the time the 
hearings began, the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. offered the cooperatives a 
three-fourths cent rate—a reduction 
from 1 cent. The commission told the co- 
operatives to forget about the proposed 
plant and to accept the new rate, since 
the reduction would save consumer- 
members in Virginia about $20 million 
over the life of the contract. 

In 1945, REA Administrator Claude 
Wickard told a House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Subcommittee about 
eight separate cases in which the mere 
consideration of a generation loan had 


brought down company prices. Prior to 
consideration of a loan to Brazos Trans- 
mission Cooperative and Farmers Gen- 
eration and Transmission Cooperative, 


in Texas, Mr. Wickard testified, the 
average rate charged cooperatives by 
Texas Power & Light Co. was 1.12 cents. 
After the possibility of an REA loan 
arose, the price dropped to 0.56 cent. 
The rates of Southwest Gas & Electric 
Co. fell from 1.28 cents to 0.56 cent; 
Texas Electric Service Co., from 1.25 cents 
0.56 cent; Central Power & Light Co., 
from 1.35 cents to 0.70 cent; and Gulf 
States Utility Co., from 1.29 cents to 
0.825 cent. 

In 13 States, according to Mr. Wick- 
ard, cooperatives in 1945 were paying 
approximately $2,265,600 a year less for 
energy than they would have been paying 
had REA-financed generating plants not 
been considered by cooperatives. 

The average price of power to REA 
borrowers has been coming down steadily 
over the entire 20-year period, bringing 
down also the wholesale rates charged 
by these companies to other classes of 
large power consumers. As REA loans 
for generating facilities increased, the 
price of power charged REA borrowers 
by commercial utilities continued to fall. 
Now that the volume of REA G. & T. 
loans has been reduced, supplier com- 
panies are applying for rate increases. 

Congress must keep an eye on the po- 
tential monopolistic practices in the elec- 
tric power industry—indeed, in the 
entire fields of fuel and energy. Better to 
be concerned now than too late. 
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And while we maintain our wary watch, 
we must take the simple positive action 
of enabling cooperatives to provide a 
measure of competition in the wholesale 
power supply market. 


STOP THE SLAUGHTER—SUPPORT 
YOUR LOCAL POLICE 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
has been shocked by the recent shoot- 
ings of policemen in New York, Chicago 
and Washington. The question is wheth- 
er the Congress and the administration 
are shocked enough to do something 
about it, other than make pious ponti- 
fications. 

There are no easy answers to the root 
causes of crime and violence in our 
society. But until some solutions are 
forthcoming which deal with those root 
causes, the least we can do to protect 
ourselves and our public servants is to 
take immediate measures to reduce the 
hazard of crime and violent injury. The 
most realistic and obvious way to begin 
is by putting a halt to the easy avail- 
ability of the most lethal weapon of 
deadly assault, the handgun. 

There are over 25 million handguns in 
private hands in America. Nearly 75 
percent of all policemen killed in action 
are shot with handguns. There is no 
legitimate use for most of these hand- 
guns other than to shoot people. They 
are not used for sporting purposes, ex- 
cept in the case of a few pistol clubs. Why 
then is nothing done to rid society of 
this substantial proven menace? 

Apparently it is necessary for a 
tragedy to occur in order to get action. 
We saw just such a tragedy a few weeks 
ago when a young father was shot to 
death in a bank robbery here in Wash- 
ington. Suddenly it seems that a lot of 
people have woken up to the fact that 
something must be done to protect po- 
licemen and firemen and all the rest of 
us. In a curious perversion of reasoning, 
the White House has suggested that the 
best answer is to pay some money to the 
widow and children of the men who are 
shot, rather than to enact stringent leg- 
islation gun control legislation to pre- 
vent some of those men from being shot 
in the first place. 

In the last few weeks there has been 
a great public outpouring. People are 
finally realizing what law enforcement 
officials around the country have known 
for years—that the best protection we 
can give our police officers is to dry up 
the arsenal of privately owned weapons 
which we now send them out in the 
streets to face. 

We have the means to act. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER) has recently introduced a 
comprehensive bill to deal with the prob- 
lem. I urge my colleagues to support 
that legislation. It is time we stopped 
talking and starting doing. 
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I would like at this point to insert in 
the Recorp several articles which have 
recently appeared in various newspapers 
urging us to take action on gun control. 

The articles follow: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 1, 
1971] 


LEGISLATURE PRODDED—ROCKEFELLER HITS 
Harp ON GUN-CONTROL NEED 
(By Clive Lawrance) 

New Yorx.—The recent killings and gun 
attacks on New York policemen have aroused 
renewed urgency among advocates of gun 
control here. 

In a special message, Gov. Nelson A. Rock- 
efeller has called upon the New York State 
Legislature to approve a gun-control meas- 
ure he submitted in March. 

The Governor said, “The brutal and cow- 
ardly gunshot slaying of two New York City 
police officers last Friday [May 21] in a week 
marked by rampaging attacks on police, 
tragically underscores the urgent need for 
stiffer gun-control laws. 

“Firearms are known to be the primary 
instrument of injury and death in American 
crime, and hand guns are the weapons pre- 
dominantly used. I urge you to approve the 
bill now before you to strengthen New York 
regulations and control of hand guns.” 


PUBLIC PRESSURE URGED 


The Governor is backed by most of the 
New York media. A recent New York Times 
editorial states: “The assaults underscore 
the irresponsibility of those who, despite the 
persistent pleas by such experts as Police 
Commissioner Patrick Murphy, continue to 
block the enactment of nationwide gun con- 
trols.” 

In the meantime the Times called for more 
stringent application of existing laws. “Pub- 
lic pressure against the availability of un- 
registered guns is needed .. .” the editorial 
stated. 

At the moment there is a law in New York 
City and Nassau County which requires the 
licensing of hand guns. The Governor's leg- 
islation proposes to extend the law to shoul- 
der guns and have it apply throughout New 
York State. 

Authority for administering the law would 
be in the hands of the superintendent of 
state police. He would work with a seven- 
member “firearms control board” to establish 
policies for administering the law. 

The board would take into account the 
needs of law-enforcement officers, sportsmen, 
and the public. 


CLAIMS RESTRAINED 


The measure has its opponents. Some think 
it goes too far, others that it does not go 
far enough. Some call it a “sham.” 

Its supporters do not expect it to be an im- 
mediate panacea for violence, but it would 
make it more difficult for “lawless” persons 
to obtain guns. Anyone in possession of a 
firearm without a license would be subject 
to prosecution. 

The state Legislature has adjourned until 
Wednesday, but Governor Rockefeller is 
“hopeful” that the legislation will be passed 
within five or six days of the Legislature's 
reconvening. 

Proponents of gun control make it clear, 
however, that city and state laws are not 
enough. 

TRAGEDY REGRETTED 

New York Police Commissioner Patrick 
Murphy has said, “New York has for years 
had a strong gun-control law, but the avall- 
ability of guns in other states or from 
abroad has virtually nullified our Sullivan 
Law. For this reason, the only effective solu- 
tion to the need for stricter control over 
hand guns is tough federal legislation that 
can help seal our borders and our state lines 
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against the traffic in these deadly imple- 
ments.” 

Commissioner Murphy was speaking in 
support of federal legislation proposed by 
New York Rep. John Murphy. 

Commissioner Murphy said, “It is unfor- 
tunate that it takes a tragedy of such major 
proportions as the killing of New York po- 
licemen or a United States senator to focus 
attention on the absurdity of allowing large 
numbers of private citizens to possess fire- 
arms. 

“If guns are available, people will use 
them. The statistics border on the unbellev- 
able. In one year our department confiscated 
8,792 illegal weapons. Current estimates of 
illegal guns run into the millions.” 

Twenty-five percent of the guns seized last 
year by the New York police were so-called 
“Saturday night specials,” the low-caliber, 
low-priced pistols that account for a large 
percentage of the gunshot slayings and as- 
saults in this city. 

“The deeper significance of all this,” said 
Commissioner Murphy, “is that, we in this 
country have developed a psychological cli- 
mate of acceptance of guns—and the violence 
they produce, stimulate, and facilitate.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 1, 1970] 

Not ACCURATE ENOUGH For TARGETS—JUST 
Pzorte—$20 U.S.-Mapve Guns: A DEADLY 
BARGAIN 

(By Robert P. Hey) 

WASHINGTON.—Last year a handful of 
American entrepreneurs made three-quarters 
of a million cheap pistols that are useful, not 
against targets, but against people. 

In the next 12 months these businessmen 
will be making even more—perhaps 2.5 mil- 
lion more. 

It’s all perfectly legal, but Rep. John M. 
Murphy, & New York Democrat, wants to 
make manufacture of these guns illegal, He 
calls it “insanity to continue the prolifera- 
tion in this country of cheap guns.” 

Despite the violent crime in United States 
cities, there now is no law against American 
firms’ making cheap, easily concealed pistols 
that aren't accurate enough for target shoot- 
ing—but are just right for people shooting. 

The proliferation of cheap guns, Mr. Mur- 
phy said in an interview, only “makes their 
access so much easier—not just for the pre- 
meditated crime, but for the act of passion, 
and of irresponsibility.” 

OPPOSITION WELL MANNED 

But Mr. Murphy is one of the very few in 
this year’s Congress who are firing away on 
this side of the gun-control skirmish line. 

The other side is well manned, as usual. 
Several bills have been introduced to repeal 
various parts of the 1968 Gun Control Act. 
And, Murphy aides insist, nine separate bills 
have been introduced to repeal the law all 
together. 

Mr. Murphy says he thinks total repeal of 
the Gun Control Act unlikely: “I don’t see 
the Congress regressing.” The gun lobby, he 
says, isn't strong enough to win that one. 

Nevertheless, he isn't leaving anything to 
chance. Recently he revealed that at his re- 
quest the Treasury Department has evalu- 
ated the effectiveness of the 1968 act. It 
found a 400 percent increase in arrests made 
on federal gun law violations in the 27 month 
after the law took effect, compared with the 
27 months before it did. There also was a 
234 percent hike in the number of gun-vio- 
lation cases made. 

Mr. Murphy says these figures give the He 
to a prime contention of opponents of gun 
control “that if the traffic in firearms is 
controlled, only criminals will have guns.” 

Mr. Murphy says another veteran marks- 
man is about to appear on his side—Rep. 
Emmanuel Celler. In 1968 Mr. Murphy intro- 
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duced into the House the bil] that became 
the Gun Control Act. The powerful Mr. 
Celler, who has been in the House longer 
than any other present member, was largely 
responsible for getting the bill through the 
House in its final form. 

This time, however, Mr, Murphy isn't sure 
his colleague’s fire will be as telling. “I spoke 
to Mr. Celler yesterday,” he said recently. 
“He is coming in with an omnibus bill on 
guns. I would think that an omnibus bill 
would draw all the opponents into a com- 
mon camp, to make even more difficult the 
passage of this bill. 

“I think we have to approach gun controls 
on a loophole basis, federally.” 

The loophole Mr. Murphy is trying to plug 
is on the 1968 Gun Control Law. One section 
set up minimum standards of quality and 
length for imported pistols. The effect was 
to ban the import of cheap pistols, widely 
blamed for urban crimes of violence. Some 
3.5 million were imported from 1958 to 1968. 

But the bill didn’t prevent domestic man- 
ufacture of these guns—that wasn’t judged 
a problem, then. (Indeed, in 1969 only 60,000 
were made in the U.S.) Mr. Murphy’s bill 
would require pistols made domestically to 
meet the same standards—and the cheap 
ones now being made in the United States 
can’t. 

INTENT QUICKLY CIRCUMVENTED 

In 1969, when the gun law took effect, a 
number of small importers and other en- 
trepreneurs (no large weapons-makers are 
involved) found a market for cheap pistols 
without a corresponding supply. 

They quickly found three ways to get 
around the importation ban: 

One group imports several parts for cheap 
pistols, then makes domestically the frame 
(which cannot be imported), and puts the 
pistols together on U.S. soil. (One entrepre- 
neur, says Mr. Murphy, converted a Florida 
church into a cheap-pistol factory.) Mr. 
Murphy says these entrepreneurs have U.S. 
Government permission—which is required— 
to import enough parts to make 1,400,000 
more pistols. 

A second group imports nothing. Mr. Mur- 
phy says it is geared to make a cool 1 mil- 
lion cheap pistols in the U.S. in the next 
year. Like those with imported parts, they 
sell in the $15-to-$20 range. 

The third group imports legal pistols and 
saws off their gun barrels. This reduces ac- 
curacy, sometimes removes serial numbers, 
and makes them easier to conceal. Mr. Mur- 
phy has asked the Treasury Department 
how widespread this practice is. 

The New Yorker is appalled by all three 
practices. He says the issue has nothing 
to do with legitimate hunting and sporting 
uses—these cheap guns aren’t accurate 
enough to be used in those ways. He only 
hopes enough congressional colleagues agree 
so that domestic production of these cheap 
“mankillers” will be banned. 


[From the Washington Post, June 2, 1971] 
ARE PISTOLS INDISPENSABLE? 

That well-known bleeding heart and pro- 
fessional do-gooder, Quinn Tamm, director of 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, said on Memorial Day that he sees no 
sense or reason in the private possession of 
pistols. Mr. Tamm, long an advocate of ef- 
fective federal firearms regulation in gen- 
eral, was led to this stringent view about 
handguns in particular by the recent rash 
of police fatalities by gunfire. A pistol is the 
customary weapon for the murder of police- 
men; it was, for example, the weapon em- 
ployed in the recent wanton slaying of Officer 
William L. Sigmon here in Washington. 
Fifty-one police officers have been killed in 
the performance of their duties so far this 
year; 80 per cent of these killings were ac- 
complished by guns—and probably could not 
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have been accomplished without them; and 
the weapon in nearly every case was a hand- 


Mr. Tamm’s view about this is entitled to 
attention—in Congress, in the Department 
of Justice, and even in the White House. He 
is a man of ripe experience in law enforce- 
ment; and if his concern for the lives of 
Policemen seems sentimental to some of the 
stronger-stomached gun lobbyists, it is 
nevertheless rooted in conscience and it re- 
fiects an extremely widespread feeling among 
ordinary Americans, The community has a 
clear obligation to protect the public servants 
to whom it looks for protection against 
criminals. 

What Mr. Tamm proposes—and what this 
newspaper Nas proposed often in the past— 
a flat prohibition on the sale of handguns to 
anyone outside the armed services and the 
law enforcement agencies; and this would 
mean, of course, rigid limitations on the 
manufacture and importation of these dead- 
ly weapons. The clear corollary of this pro- 
posal is that individual owners of handguns 
would be required to turn them in to the 
government—with appropriate compensation, 
of course—by a determined date. Exceptions 
could be made for collectors, for individuals 
in special circumstances where need for a 
handgun could be demonstrated, and for 
gun clubs which could keep handguns on 
their premises for target-shooting purposes. 

It might be useful to compile a sort of bal- 
ance sheet in an effort to see what such a 
draconian regulation would entail. On the 
minus side, one must acknowledge that it 
would take pistols away from those house- 
holders who fancy themselves as qualified to 
shoot it out with armed intruders in their 
homes. These warriors would still have at 
their disposal, however, as many rifles, car- 
bines and shotguns as they desired—weapons 
more formidable for defense than pistols, al- 
though less useful to criminals, being so dif- 
ficult to conceal when carried along for the 
perpetration of a robbery or an assault. 

It has to be admitted also that the pro- 
posal would deprive “sportsmen” of the pleas- 
ure of target shooting with pistols (except at 
licensed clubs or shooting ranges) and that 
it would keep them plinking at tin cans, 
empty bottles and other random targets (ex- 
cept with long guns). There is no sense pre- 
tending that these are not hardships; one 
can only suggest to those asked to suffer 
them that they are less grave than the hard- 
ships suffered by the widows and children of 
slain policemen. 

On the plus side of the ledger, one can 
count, apart from policemen allowed to go 
on living, a certain number of children 
spared because their baby brothers or sisters 
were unable to find in some closet or bureau 
drawer a pistol they supposed to be unloaded; 
@ certain number of wives or husbands still 
alive because in a moment of anger no hand- 
gun was at hand to settle a family quarrel; 
@ certain number of human beings in de- 
spondency or despair granted a reprieve from 
death because no revolver was available to 
make suicide simple; a certain number of 
merchants and bankers and househelders and 
other decent citizens unrobbed because some 
young punks wouldn’t dare to attempt what 
was obviously beyond their powers without 
the help of a handgun. 

Some of the gun lobbyists may think it 
squeamish to worry so about the gun toll. 
It is true that only a little more than 20,000 
human beings are shot to death annually in 
America and that the number of those in- 
jured by firearms each year does not greatly 
exceed 200,000. It mounts up, however. Ac- 
cording to former Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark, “Since 1900, guns have killed over 
800,000 persons in America. ... Total cas- 
ualties from civilian gunfire in this century 
exceed our military casualties in all the wars 
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from the Revolution through Vietnam.” Most 
of the killing and maiming has been done 
with pistols. Are they really indispensable? 


[From the New York Times, June 6, 1971] 
TARGET: THE POLICE 


Violence against the police is rising to an 
ominous level. Across the nation, 51 police- 
men have been killed since the beginning of 
the year, seven of them in this city. 

In focusing public and official attention on 
this murderous violence, President Nixon ex- 
presses the concern of every responsible citi- 
zen. The police are the nation’s front-line 
troops in the unending struggle to control 
crime and disorder. When they lose their lives 
in that struggle either to the random crim- 
inal who shoots in panic or to the fanatic 
who stalks his victim, society itself is en- 
dangered. 

Unfortunately, the White House meeting 
last week between Mr. Nixon and police offi- 
cials was more effective in symbolizing the 
nation’s concern than it was in accomplish- 
ing anything to lessen the number of police 
fatalities. The only concrete proposal to 
emerge from the meeting was for legislation 
to give $50,000 to survivors of slain police- 
men. 

At the outset, the meeting was unneces- 
sarily engulfed in controversy by the con- 
spicuous failure to invite Police Commis- 
sioner Murphy of New York and Quinn 
Tamm, executive director of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. Neither 
personal animosities nor policy differences 
should get in the way of the search for wis- 
dom on this difficult problem. 

Much more important than these exclu- 
sions was the Administration’s recent failure 
to renew a research grant under which the 
Police Chiefs Association was compiling sta- 
tistics on police assaults and making de- 
tailed studies of the circumstances of each 
assault. The survey’s aim was to learn what 
additional action policemen could take to 
protect themselves. Failure of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration to con- 
tinue financing this valuable project is part 
of the Nixon Administration's broader fail- 
ure to provide programmatic leadership in 
the police field. 

Indeed, the top post of the L.E.A.A. was 
left vacant for nearly a year and only re- 
cently filled. Important positions in that 
agency have gone to political hacks, Com- 
missioner Murphy, who served briefly in 1968 
as first head of L.E.A.A., is a leading expert 
on police administration. His vigorous, artic- 
ulate presence at the White House meeting 
might have been embarrassing to Attorney 
General Mitchell, who has so seriously failed 
to make good on L.E.A.A.’s potential. 

The White House meeting was notable for 
what it did not do. It did not face up to the 
unrestricted traffic in pistols and revolvers. 
These weapons are used in the overwhelming 
majority of cases where policemen are killed 
or wounded. They are banned in this state, 
but New York’s law is ineffective because 
guns are so easily obtained in other states. 

It is irresponsible to deny the clear rela- 
tionship between the availability, of hand- 
guns and the murderous assaults on police- 
men. There is a hard job of public education 
and congressional persuasion to be done on 
the gun control issue. The leadership of the 
President and the Attorney General, not their 
opposition, are needed if that job is to be 
done. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 5, 1971] 


PROTECTING THE PROTECTORS 
President Nixon this week held a show- 
case meeting in Washington with selected 
police chiefs from around the country. He 
wanted to demonstrate his administration's 
concern over the rash of police killings this 
year. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


There were two important revelations at 
the meeting. The first was a proposal that 
the federal government pay a lump sum of 
$50,000 to the family of a policeman slain 
in the line of duty. 

In principle, few would deny that police- 
men’s families deserve adequate protection. 
The promise of financial security no doubt 
would help in the recruitment of qualified 
men. And as an earnest of the top elective 
official in the land's support for the police- 
man’s role in society, the $50,000 lump sum 
has the virtue of visible, tangible simplicity. 

But it is not certain that a lump-sum 
settlement would provide the best kind of 
protection. Perhaps a national insurance 
program for those in hazardous public sery- 
ice Jjobs—which would include firemen, also 
now shot at in the line of duty—would be 
& better solution. 

Actually, the second revelation of the 
White House meeting—that the administra- 
tion would not change its opposition to 
stronger handgun controls—rejects what 
would be the larger protection to America’s 
policemen. 

There are 30 million handguns in Amer- 
ica. The United States is the only industrial 
nation without effective handgun laws. Be- 
tween two thirds and three fourths of 
policemen slain on duty in recent years 
were killed with handguns. The administra- 
tion continues to want the states to do the 
controlling of such weapons, But this ap- 
proach would not protect the populaces and 
policemen of states with such legislation 
from guns bought in states without it. As 
commissions on violence and crime matters 
have urged in the past, and as we have 
urged, effective federal handgun controls 
are a must. 

President Nixon's gesture of police sup- 
port, though one may question certain 
specifics, comes at a needed time. The role 
of the policeman has changed profoundly 
in recent years. The policeman today must 
deal with situations far more complicated 
than containing barroom rowdies or even 
than shootouts with gangsters. The job re- 
quires greater psychological skills than 
physical. And this at a time when police are 
openly derided. No doubt, as time passes, 
greater degrees of college training will be 
required for men in law enforcement. 

A realistic government program to pro- 
tect families of policemen, as well as hand- 
gun controls and more thoughtful moral 
support from the public, would help that 
evolution along. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 

June 4, 1971] 
WASHINGTON Hears Cry ror STRICT Gun 
CONTROLS 


(By Richard L. Strout) 


WasHINGTON.—As President Nixon con- 
sults with city police chiefs on what to do 
about crime, the chairman of recent presi- 
dential crime commission in testimony here 
plead that one immediate step would be to 
control firearms. 

New York Police Commissioner Patrick V. 
Murphy, a supporter of strong federal fire- 
arms control, was not included in the White 
House invitation, The Nixon administration 
opposes federal control. 

There are 30 million handguns held pri- 
vately today in America, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, brother of the late president, told 
the Senate. He headed the 1968-69 commis- 
sion on violence, whose recommendations on 
gun control have been largely ignored. 

Two other presidential commissions have 
recommended gun control, the Warren com- 
mission after the assassination of President 
Kennedy, and the crime commission under 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, former attorney 
general. Congress passed a mild firearms con- 
trol act following the Warren report, chiefly 
against importation. 
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ASSOCIATION OPPOSITION 

Fighting strict control is the powerful Na- 
tional Rifle Association here, which speaks 
for hunters and rural areas, and which has 
been aligned in the past with military ele- 
ments promoting marksmanship, 

The Nixon administration favors firearms 
control in the states. Ronald L. Ziegler, 
White House press secretary, said he thought 
commissioner Murphy had not been invited 
to the White House conference because he 
was not a “police chief.” The guest list was 
prepared by FBI director J. Edgar Hoover 
at Mr. Nixons’ request. 

The Senate testimony on gun control was 
taken before the White House conference. 

The United States is the only industrial 
nation that does not strictly control firearms, 
witnesses noted. 

“We know many of the things that need 
to be done to stop crime—guns is one,” Mr. 
Katzenbach, now in private law practice, told 
the judiciary subcommittee under Sen. Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy (D) of Massachusetts here. 

He dropped his voice and spoke slowly and 
impressively. 

“There is no question that rigorous gun- 
control laws would not only reduce crime 
and violent crime significantly, but they 
would also reduce the police response. Yes, 
here is something that all of us know. 

“And there is no police official in the 
country who doesn’t know this. 

“And yet we find the cities and the states 
and federal government unable or unwilling 
to act on that because of a certain amount 
of feeling the other way.” 


MEETING WITH POLICE CHIEFS 


President Nixon and law-enforcement 
aides met with police chiefs of big cities here 
this week following the murder of two New 
York policemen and two in Washington. Mr. 
Nixon advocates a tough line to safeguard 
law elements. 

Observors are struck by what seems lack 
of communication between officials fighting 
crime and commissions which have studied 
the subject. Why is this, asked Senator 
Kennedy. 

“Gun control is at the top of every poll 
that you see,” he said in questioning Dr. 
Eisenhower. “It’s at the top of every house- 
wife’s fears that walks the streets of the 
city of Boston, and people are absolutely ter- 
rified. What is demanded in terms of na- 
tional leadership?” 

“Well, most certainly the most violent op- 
position has to do with gun control,” said Dr. 
Eisenhower, whose blue-ribbon commission 
of 13 issued a monumental report that ad- 
vocated control. 

“Your commission,” said Mr. Kennedy, 
“the Katzenbach commission, the Warren 
commission, all made very strong recom- 
mendations in terms of gun control, and 
they have all showed the relationship with 
the increase of violence and the increased 
availability of these concealable weapons. 
Do you think meaningful legislation would 
have an impact on violence?” 

“This will have a real impact,” Dr. Eisen- 
hower replied. “It is no good to have one 
state have a Sullivan law, as in New York, 
when they can simply cross the state line 
and get all the guns they want. What we 
need is a federal act which would become 
effective in each of the states, say, after 
three years. 

IMPACT PREDICTED 

“The real weapon here,” he said, “and one 
of the great causes of crime, is the con- 
cealable junk handgun.” Sale of these has 
“quadrupled” in recent years, he said. 
“These are not sporting weapons; they have 
no other purpose than to kill.” 

One of several articles based on testimony 
in Wi m by the chairmen of recent 
presidential crime commissions. 
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[From the New York Times, Thursday, 
May 27, 1971] 


SATURDAY NIGHT SPECIAL 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON, May 26.—It was pointed out 
in this space on Nov. 11, 1970—and as early 
as April 30, 1969, by Neil Sheehan in The 
New York Times—that the 1968 Gun Con- 
trol Act was being to some extent thwarted 
because domestic firms were importing and 
reassembling the individual parts of cheap 
handguns, which were themselves barred by 
the act from importation, 

This turns out to be only partially true. 
The parts are being imported and reassem- 
bled, all right, and with devastatingly dan- 
gerous effect. Before the act, for instance, 
the importation of cheap revolvers—weapons 
of such low quality that few sportsmen or 
law officers would want one—had risen from 
41,350 in 1951 to 747,012 in 1968, That was 
enough to move Congress to ban shipments 
of handguns that could not qualify under a 
factoring system as a sporting weapon, 

Since the act, which did not bar the im- 
portation of the individual parts of cheap 
handguns, five former importers have been 
authorized to import enough to as- 
semble in this country about 1.5 million such 
guns. In addition, domestic manufacturers 
now are producing annually nearly a million 
cheap handguns made entirely in the United 
States. All these “Saturday night specials” 
retail for about $15 to $30, and often for 
much less on resale in the streets and alleys 
of every major city. 

These are figures supplied by Representa- 
tive John Murphy of New York, a principal 
sponsor of the 1968 act. He and another 
Murphy—Commissioner Patrick V. of the 
New York City police, who is a firm supporter 
of gun-control legislation—appeared the 
other day in a news conference to ask sup- 
port for Representative Murphy's new legis- 
lation to bar the sale of cheap handguns 
domestically manufactured or assembled. 

The Congressman also has written Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, that domestic 
manufacturers now are producing 41 differ- 
ent versions of the “Saturday night special” 
that would not be importable under the 1968 
law. 

Representative Murphy urged Mr. Celler 
to hold immediate hearings on the bill to 
apply the importation standards to domes- 
tically produced handguns, This is a measure 
obviously needed to plug a gaping loophole 
in the 1968 law, and the political prospects 
are reasonably good that this modest addi- 
tional gun-control step can be taken; it is 
one that the most vociferous sportsman or 
gun fan will find hard to oppose on any ra- 
tional grounds. 

Further figures supplied by Representa- 
tive Murphy—who got them from the Treas- 
ury’s Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms Divi- 
sion—do not, however, bear out the notion 
that the domestic production of “Saturday 
night specials” has thwarted the 1968 law. 
In fact, as Representative Murphy said at 
his news conference, the record shows that 
“gun legislation does reduce crime and con- 
tribute to its prevention.” 

From January, 1969, to March, 1971, 967 
arrests were made under Title I of the 1968 
act, which prescribes certain standards as 
to who may and may not legally buy and 
sell guns (convicted felons, for instance, may 
not). In a comparable period before the 
passage of the act, only 258 arrests had been 
made on somewhat similar charges. 

Although, under various provisions of the 
1968 law, 4,477 arrests had been made 
through March, 1971—including, Represen- 
tative Murphy said, “significant arrests of 
every type of criminal known.” Arrests are 
not convictions, but since this record repre- 
sents an increase of about 410 per cent over 
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gun-law arrests in the 27-month period be- 
fore the 1968 law was passed, convictions 
and imprisonments for various firearms vio- 
lations are bound to have increased, too. 

The importance of these statistics is that 
they tend to disprove those who have been 
convinced that gun-control laws would have 
the effect of disarming law-abiding citizens, 
while leaving criminals free to dodge the 
law and commit as many crimes as eyer. The 
effect, instead, has been to make it much 
easier to charge a violation of the new law 
to a gun-bearing criminal, or potential crim- 
inal, before the gun has been used in a crime. 

A small further step, beyond closing the 
senseless loophole that permits the domestic 
manufacture of “Saturday night specials,” 
has been proposed by a New York State Bar 
Association committee. It recommended a 
voluntary Federal license that would offer 
legitimate gun owners certain advantages, 
and at the same time make a beginning at 
determining on the Federal level who should 
and who should not be permitted to own 
a gun. That would be a small step indeed, 
but big ones are not likely in this politically 
volatile field. 


BLACK CAPITALISM OR TAXPAY- 
ERS’ SUBSIDIZED BLACK NATION- 
ALISM 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people continue to be bombarded 
with goals of equal opportunity and 
racial mixing. Black capitalism to give 
disadvantaged minorities a role in profit- 


making enterprises is also heard, What 
was intended by the $7.6 million grant of 
taxpayers money by the Department of 
Commerce for a community-owned hotel 
near Howard University? The recipient 
of the grant is the People’s Involvement 
Corp.—a nonprofit community organiza- 
tion which will oversee the hotel that will 
be called The Harambee—Swahili, 
meaning unity. 

Not to be outdone, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor announces a grant of 
$500,000 to fund an exconvict’s juvenile 
delinquent rehabilitation program. 

Some of the Federal agencies have so 
much money appropriated to them that 
they have to give it way to get it out of 
the way. They even pay for the slogans 
and goals they do not follow. 

I insert several newsclippings at this 
point: 

[From the Washington Post, June 7, 1971] 
U.S. Grants $7.6 MILLION To Burrp BLACK- 
OWNED HOTEL IN INNER CrTy 
(By Paul W. Valentine) 

In what he called a new effort to revitalize 
the black inner city here, Secretary of Com- 
merce Maurice H. Stans announced approval 
yesterday of almost $7.6 million in grants and 
loans for construction of a community- 
owned hotel near Howard University. 

Construction of the nine-story, 168-room 
hotel at Georgia Avenue and Bryant Street 
NW, just south of the Howard campus, is 
scheduled to begin in about one year. 

Owner of the hotel and recipient of the 
federal funds will be the People Involvement 
Corporation (PIC), a nonprofit community 
improvement organization founded in 1967 
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and directed by a 39-member board of elected 
and appointed residents. 

The corporation will oversee general plan- 
ning of the hotel and let bids for its con- 
struction, according to PIC Executive Direc- 
tor Arnold T., Jones. 

After construction, PIC will lease the 
building to a firm called Murph’s Hotel Cor- 
poration for operation and maintenance. 

Murph’s corporation is headed by Ed Mur- 
phy, who operates Ed Murphy's Supper Club, 
one of two buildings on the site of the pro- 
posed hotel in the 2200 block of Georgia Ave- 
nue. The other building is vacant. 

In a press conference at the Commerce 
Department yesterday, Murphy, Jones, Stans, 
D.C. Del. Walter E. Fauntroy and City Coun- 
cil Chairman Gilbert Hahn Jr. praised the 
hotel project. 

Stans noted the hotel will be called “The 
Harambee” (Swahili meaning ‘“unity”). 
Murphy said the hotel “will have decor re- 
fiecting the very best in black styles.” 

He added: “Just as a good Hungarian res- 
taurant is for all people and just as a good 
Chinese restaurant is for all people, this 
hotel is for all people.” 

He said the hotel will be “owned and op- 
erated by black people,” employ about 200 
people, and create a $1 million annual pay- 
roll. “The profits will stay in the commu- 
nity,” he said. 

The federal funds approved yesterday in- 
clude a $3,569,000 grant and a $3,569,000 
loan to PIC to meet the total cost of build- 
ing the hotel. 

Another $445,000 loan goes to Murphy’s 
Hotel Corporation to help furnish the hotel. 
The PIC loan is payable in 40 years at 5% 
per cent, the hotel corporation loan in 10 
years at 6 per cent. 

Preliminary plans call for the hotel to 
have a six-level, 300-car underground garage; 
banquet and conference rooms for up to 700 
people; restaurant and lounge facilities; a 
coffee shop, and ground-level space for small 
retail shops. 

Murphy said the hotel expects to attract 
visitors, conferees and conventioneers at 
nearby Howard University, Washington Hos- 
pital Center, the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital and Freedmen’s Hospital, and tour- 
ists in general. 

Since its creation, PIC has been organiz- 
ing assistance in a variety of social services 
in an inner-city area bounded roughly by 
16th and Harvard Streets and Massachusetts 
Avenue NW and the B & O railroad tracks 
in Northeast. 

In housing, it has one ongoing project, 
renovation of 51 houses on 8th and 9th 
Streets between S and T Streets NW. Other 
projects are in the planning stage. 

PIC is directed by 39 board members: 36 
elected from PIC-area precincts or at large 
and three appointed by the mayor. 


{From the Washington Post, June 6, 1971] 


Ex-Convicr Gets U.S. Grant To Run 
YOUTH PROJECT 


BALTIMORE.—Eddie M. Harrison, convicted 
four times of the same slaying in Washing- 
ton but freed after 814 years in prison by 
order of President Nixon, has received a 
$500,000 grant to run a program for the re- 
habilitation of juvenile delinquents here. 

The Manpower Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Labor agreed Thursday to 
supply the funds and a contract has been 
signed by Mayor Thomas D'Alesandro III. 

The direct recipient of the funds will be 
Learning Systems Inc., Boston-based firm 
that originally hired Harrison as a prison 
consultant but is now giving him free hand 
in designing a program to educate juveniles 
in their mid-teens who have run afoul of the 
law. 

Harrison was 17 when he and two compan- 
ions were charged in 1960 with the shotgun 
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slaying of small-time gambler George 
(Cider) Brown. He was tried as an adult and 
originally sentenced to death. 


“WE'RE VERY FORTUNATE” 


“Eddie’s a unique person and we're very 
fortunate to have him,” says John Peck, 
president of Learning Systems. “He’s been 
through it all and he knows where it’s at.” 

Harrison was a high school dropout who 
hung around on street corners in Wash- 
ington, learning street life. 

“Hustlers were very high on the totem 
pole in our society,” he says now. “They had 
Cadillacs, fine clothes and money—and you 
want to have those material things too.” 

That period ended in March, 1960, he says, 
when Brown was slain by three youths who, 
police theorize, were trying to rob him. 

Harrison spent the next 16 months on 
death row in the D.O. jail. Then that verdict 
was overturned—his “attorney” turned out 
to be an ex-convict without legal training— 
and he received a 20-year-to-life at the next 
trial. 

“It began to dawn on me during the next 
six years in prison that my idols were pretty 
dumb,” says Harrison. To occupy his mind, 
Harrison finished high school in prison and 
began taking college courses. He also began 
to serve as an intermediary between the 
prison administration and other inmates. 


IMPROBABLE REQUEST 


Then, after his sentence was overturned 
and he had received his second life sentence 
at his third trial, he made a highly improb- 
able request: to be released on personal 
bond pending appeal. 

To the surprise of almost everyone, that 
request was granted. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals in Washing- 
ton, in approving Harrison's release, said 
that his “outstanding detention record, cou- 
pled with his strong area ties, his family’s 
help, assured employment and his apparent 
determination to live a useful and productive 
life are obviously factors to be weighed .. .” 

Newspaper stories about the decision 
caught Peck’s eye, and Harrison was hired 
almost immediately as a prison consultant 
at $50 a day. 

And two years later when his appeal of 
his fourth conviction was denied. President 
Nixon responded to broad-based community 
pressure and commuted his sentence. 

BENEFITS FIRST OFFENDERS 

“I decided in prison I had to try to bring 
about some change in the kids who are 
growing up now, shaped by the same sorts of 
things I was shaped by,” says Harrison. 
“Otherwise they'll just be victims. 

“The President gave me that chance—and 
here I am.” 

Harrison’s program will take first-time of- 
fenders out of the courts and will give them, 
for a 45-day period, individual audio-visual 
instruction at their own functional level, as 
well as individual counseling by Harrison 
and a staff of more than 20. 

If the suspect completes the course and re- 
sponds favorably to counseling, charges will 
be dropped and the youth will have no record. 

“I see myself as an example for the young 
kids who are in the institutions,” he says, 
“and I think my place in the community is 
that of a teacher—a person who's gone 
through trial and tribulation and has ac- 
quired certain desirable characteristics in 
spite of it.” 


[From the Washington Evening Star, June 8, 
1971] 
Brack ON TV DISMISSED; 30 Protest 
(By Lynn Dunson) 

About 30 persons demonstrated in front 
of WTOP-TV yesterday to protest the dis- 
missal of Carol Randolph, hostess of ‘“‘Haram- 
bee,” an early morning, black-oriented news- 
talk show. 
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They said they will continue the protest 
all summer. They also plan to send delega- 
tions to WTOP advertisers and press a “‘selec- 
tive buying” campaign until Mrs. Randolph 
is returned to the show, according to Calvin 
Rolark, demonstration spokesman. 

“Blacks have never had their fair share in 
the television industry,” Rolark said. “If 
WTOP is supposed to be a pioneer in the 
hiring of blacks as it says it is, then Mrs. 
Randolph should have been among the last 
that they fired.” 

Mrs. Randolph said she was told her dis- 
missal was an economic move and a part of 
a summer cutback in live production. 

Daniel E. Gold, vice president of Post- 
Newsweek stations, said Mrs. Randolph was 
released from her $20,000-a-year post because 
the show will use more reruns and fewer live 
performances during the summer. 

She is the first black person dismissed in a 
series of terminations, including that of John 
Corporon, former general manager, in the 
last several months, Gold said. 

Gold said Mrs. Randolph had not been 
“fired” but “laid off.” She received 13 weeks’ 
severance pay. 

He said station executives are considering 
a new format for the show and Mrs. Randolph 
might be re-hired in the fall when the new 
direction of the program is know. 


MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC 
HOUSING 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, the June 
1971 issue of the National Capital Area 
Realtor magazine includes an article en- 
titled, “Proven Management Techniques 
Offset Public Housing Problems.” 

The public housing project which is 
the subject of this article, the Glenarden 
Apartments, is located in Prince Georges 
County in my congressional district. The 
author discusses the problems and suc- 
cesses which can result when a manage- 
ment firm administers a public housing 
project. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this article in the 
Recorp at this point for my colleagues’ 
perusal: 

PROVEN MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES OFFSET 

PUBLIC HOUSING PROBLEMS 

Public Housing, be it profit oriented, non- 
profit, rent subsidized or not, can be success- 
fully administered, according to California 
native Edward L. Gammon, who is now deeply 
involved in three major low-rent projects in 
the Washington area. 

Gammon, who heads a non-profit organi- 
zation known as the National Health Foun- 
dation, cites the success of his first venture— 
Glenarden Apartments in Prince George’s 
County, Md.—where the turnover rate is less 
than two per cent and rent-collecting and 
maintenance problems are negligible. 

Housing Services, Inc., Gammon’s manage- 
ment firm, also operates Parkway West Over- 
look off Suitland Parkway in southeast Wash- 
ington and Gammon is presently awaiting 
FHA approval of a government-subsidized 
loan to buy and renovate the Brentwood Vil- 
lage complex at 13th and Rhode Island Ave- 
nue, N.E. 

Gammon lists three criteria for maintain- 
ing the buildings properly and obtaining and 
keeping responsible tenants. 

They are: 

Housekeeping 

Screening 

Education 
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Under housekeeping, Gammon insists that 
properties, inside and out must be rigorously 
maintained. The buildings, he said, must be 
kept scrupulously clean. Repairs must be 
made immediately, trash and garbage can 
not be permitted to accumulate and the 
proper maintenance extends to landscaping 
walkways, lighting and playgrounds. 

Tenant screening is done on a professional 
level by management people. Routine credit 
and character checks are made but Gam- 
mon, who admits his screening agents’ poli- 
cies are “tougher than most” says they also 
look into employment records, past house- 
keeping habits and occasionally the numbers 
and characters of children and close rela- 
tives. 

Gammon is sold on tenant education. “We 
assume nothing,” he says. Tenants are told 
at seminars, meetings and through litera- 
ture the basics of housekeeping sanitation 
and cleanliness. 

“We tell them how to take care of kitchen 
equipment, the function and use of utilities. 
Some of these people don’t know how a mod- 
ern stove works or how to properly clean a 
refrigerator. We tell them and at the same 
time try to instill in them a sense of personal 
pride in their surroundings. 

“Our tenants are basically good people. 
They will take care of their apartments if 
they are told how and if they believe man- 
agement is cooperating with them.” 

Gammon’s views and philosophies are 
shared by Robert Allen, Jr., manager of 
Glenarden and a vice president of Gammon’s 
management company. 

The average family at Glenarden Apart- 
ments, says Allen, “wants a decent place to 
live. Show them you want to provide it, and 
they'll cooperate with you.” 

He once thought it impossible to run neat, 
clean, budget-respecting housing for subsi- 
dized families. He has changed his mind be- 
cause he is now learning how to do just 
that. 

“Many people complain when they hear 
that their tax money is being used to pro- 
vide air conditioning and swimming pools 
for moderate rent housing. Actually it would 
be a waste of money not to provide them,” 
he says. 

It also is urgent for the community today 
to have these built-in amenities, he said. 
With two or three children per family, Glen- 
arden Apartments would have a thousand 
youngsters looking for a way to keep cool 
and/or active on hot summer days and eve- 
nings if they didn't have adequate play 
facilities. 

“If you show these people that you care 
about the property, they will show their ap- 
preciation,” Allen said. 

At Glenarden the staff doesn’t wait for 
equipment to break down before repairing it. 
Each summer the boilers are taken apart 
and put in shape for the next winter; in the 
winter the same is done for the central air- 
conditioning plant. The bearings on a play 
ground merry-go-round were replaced re- 
cently and the machine was kept in oper- 
ation. 

“Sometimes a window is broken, and no 
one in the family reports it. We replace it 
promptly, anyway. We try to make plumbing 
repairs within 24 hours. 

“I keep my evenings free to meet with 
tenant groups and listen to gripes. Instead 
of standing on my rights, I try to meet com- 
plaints half way.” 

Consideration, of course, is a two-way 
street, and Allen expects tenants to pay their 
rent on time. Suit is filed on the 15th of 
every month to exact payment from those 
who are tardy. 

It takes another month for eviction, by 
which time nine out of 10 have paid up. And 
they must pay the $11 court cost as well. 
This is another aspect of what it takes to 
keep a project a nice place to live. 
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“In Prince George’s County the courts back 
us up. Landlords get the blame when a prop- 
erty goes downhill, and often they deserve 
it. But what can the owners of housing do 
when they have no way to enforce rent 
collections? 

“Half of the relatively small number of 
families we have had to evict from Glenarden 
were plagued with internal quarreling,” 
Allen said. “These are things that don’t show 
up in written reports. 

“I figure that if I can send a man into 
the families’ present homes—no matter how 
miserable the external surroundings may 
be—he should be able to tell something 
about how good tenants they will be.” 

Gammon, whose projects have been aided 
by FHA programs, speaks highly of the work 
of this housing agency. 

“Without FHA programs,” he insists, 
“there wouldn’t be any good quality, low 
rent housing.” 

“The agency also has a better batting 
average of accomplishments than most peo- 
ple credit it with.” 


WILLIAM J. KING, IMMIGRATION 
CHIEF AT BUFFALO, RETIRES 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 42-year 
veteran of Government service, known 
to his friends and employees as “Colonel 
King,” has retired after serving the past 
14 years as Chief of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service District head- 
rg hy in my home city of Buffalo, 

William J. King has acquired a host of 
friends and has commanded wide respect 
in a position of responsibility that often 
has touched on very sensitive problems 
of human relations. 

As one of the major international gate- 
ways to the United States, many, many 
thousands of individuals have crossed 
the border each day from Canada 
through the stations over which he had 
charge. 
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Colonel King supervised his district in 
a strict but completely humane man- 
ner, giving courteous and sympathetic 
consideration to every request for assist- 
ance in connection with immigration and 
naturalization problems. 

Before he joined the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service he served in the 
Army where he achieved the rank of full 
colonel and is credited with organizing 
the Army’s Criminal Investigations Divi- 
sion during World War II. 

I join with Colonel King’s many 
friends in wishing him gracious living in 
his retirement and many many happy 
days ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I include an excellent article from the 
Buffalo Evening News on Colonel King: 

[From the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News, 

May 26, 1971] 
RETIRING IMMIGRATION CHIEF Likes CITY, But 
IRELAND Is Most Fir FOR A KING 
(By Tony Cardinale) 

If Buffalo’s retiring U.S. immigration chief 
had his way, he'd emigrate back to Ireland, 
which his ancestors left 160 years ago. 

“Southern Ireland is the last outpost of 
gracious living in the Western world,” mused 
William J. King, known to his friends and 
360 employes as “Colonel King.” 

But for this 42-year veteran of govern- 
ment service, retirement this month means 
settling down in Buffalo. Nor is he complain- 


g. 

“Buffalo is our home town now,” he said. 
“We love it! If everybody I know in Buffalo 
would vote for me, I’d run for mayor.” 

For gracious living, Buffalo style, Col. King 
will continue to swim daily at the Buffalo 
Athletic Club and meet there quarterly with 
the Philosophers, a group of successful friends 
he jokingly calls “15 old steamroom athletes.” 


MAN OF CONTRASTS 


At 69, the out going director of the upstate 
New York district of the Immigration & Na- 
turalization Service is a man of contrasts. 

One moment he’s the crusty colonel fully 
in charge of things. A twinkle later, he’s the 
mellow, self-depreciating, devil-may-care 
conversationalist. 

After all the successes in military and 
civilian life, the one prize that he points to 
with unabashed pride is a Disabled American 
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Veterans citation he received for “your ef- 
forts in the entire area of employment of the 
handicapped.” 

Asked how he’d explain his impressive list 
of achievements, he said simply: “I just hap- 
pened to be available with a particular 
knowledge that was needed at the time.” The 
list includes: 

Organizing the Army’s Criminal Investiga- 
tions Division (CID) during World War II 
while serving in England as the Army's lial- 
son with Scotland Yard. 


LIAISON WITH SCOTLAND YARD 


Serving as senior liaison officer to the Brit- 
ish Army of the Rhine. 

Commanding a German labor service bat- 
talion, the beginning of a post-war German 
army under Allied supervision. 

Retiring as a full colonel after only 13 
years in the Army. 

Returning to civilian life in 1954 to be- 
come head of the INS Field Inspection & 
Security Division, which brought him to 
every district immigration office in the coun- 
try. 

Rounding out his career with a 14-year 
stint as head of the Buffalo INS district, 
where nearly 80,000 aliens live and more peo- 
ple walk across the border than anywhere 
else in the country. 

Col. King leaned back in his chair, pressed 
dimples into both cheeks with the tips of 
eyeglass frames, and allowed that his rise in 
the INS since 1929 has been meteoric. 


SERVED MANY ROLES 


He served in Detroit as chairman of a spe- 
cial inquiry board, in Honolulu as inspector 
in charge of the Chinese division, in New 
York City as head of the inspections division, 
and in Washington as information chief and 
assistant director of a special division seeking 
wartime subversives. 

A graduate of Georgetown University’s For- 
eign Service School, he is a native of Spring- 
field, Mass., and has long given prime space 
on his office wall to photos of the three Ken- 
nedy brothers. 

Snuffing out his methol cigarette, Col. King 
got up and stood at his window overlooking 
Niagara Square. He said he’ll spend more time 
with his wife now, and with his Civil War 
books, and may visit his daughter in London 
and old friends in southern Ireland. 

Any new battles left unfought? 

“Lovely sunshine,” he mused, still gazing 
out the window. “Think I'll get some of it 
tomorrow.” 


SENATE—Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rabbi Morton M, Kanter, Congrega- 
tion Beth El, Detroit, Mich., offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father. King David’s 
Psalm implores: 

Seek peace and pursue it.—Psalm 
34: 14, 

The rabbis who came late said: “You 
must seek peace in your own place and 
pursue it even to another place as well.” 
(Leviticus Rabbah, Tzav, IX, 9). 

We seek Thy guidance and inspiration 
for those who are charged with the great 
responsibility of directing the affairs of 
our Nation. May Thy spirit dwell richly 
within them as they manifest abiding 
courage and sincere faith to work for 
freedom, justice, and peace within our 
Nation and throughout the earth. Grant 
them loving kindness and patience, un- 


derstanding and foresight so that they 
will ever be warmed by Thy love and 
nurtured by Thy teachings. 

Bless, O Father, all the people of our 
country. In our relations with one an- 
other, may we ever remember that we 
are all equally dependent upon Thee. 
Bring us together in an indissoluble bond 
of friendship and brotherhood, that, 
unitedly, we may promote the welfare 
of our country and increase the happi- 
ness of our fellow men. Hear Thou our 
prayer and bless us with strength and 
peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, June 8, 1971, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the executive calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Joseph F. Donelan, Jr., of 
New York, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Charles J. Nelson, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
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of Botswana, to the Kingdom of Lesotho, 
and to the Kingdom of Swaziland. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


U.S, ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INFORMATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of John Shaheen, of Illinois, to 
be a member of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on Information. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of the confirmation of the nomina- 
tions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be so notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 


of the Senate today. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 1985, THE TRUTH-IN-FOOD- 
LABELING ACT—REFERRAL TO 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 
UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 1985, the 
Truth-in-Food-Labeling Act, which has 
been referred to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce for a period 
not to exceed 30 days if and when it is 
reported to the Senate by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 1991—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
be discharged from the further consider- 
ation of S. 1991, a bill to assist in meet- 
ing national housing goals by authoriz- 
ing the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to permit companies subject to 
the Public Utility Company Holding Act 
of 1953 to provide housing for persons 
of low and moderate income, and that 
the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of unobjected-to 
items on the calendar beginning with 
Calendar No. 136. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DISPOSITION OF JUDGMENT FUNDS 
OF THE SNOHOMISH TRIBE, THE 
UPPER SKAGIT TRIBE, AND THE 
SNOQUALMIE AND SKYKOMISH 
TRIBES 


The bill (H.R. 1444), an act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of funds appro- 
priated to pay judgments in favor of the 
Snohomish Tribe in Indian Claims Com- 
mission docket No. 125, the Upper Skagit 
Tribe in Indian Claims Commission dock- 
et No. 92, and the Snoqualmie and Skyko- 
mish Tribes in Indian Claims Commis- 
sion docket No. 93, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 92-140), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 1444 is to authorize 
the distribution of three judgments recov- 
ered against the United States by four 
different tribes in the Northwest. The tribes 
involved and the net amounts available, 
including accumulated interest, are as fol- 
lows: 

Upper Skagit Tribe 
Snoqualmie and Skykomish Tribes_ 
Snohomish Tribe 


The money has been appropriated, but it 
may not be used until authorized by Con- 
gress. 


$426, 801 
285, 241 


NEED 


There is no present-day successor to any 
of the four tribes. Some of the descendants 
have settled on various reservations, along 
with Indians from other tribes, but many 
descendants are scattered. The bill there- 
fore provides for the preparation of rolls 
containing the names of all descendants of 
the tribes who are now living, and for a 
distribution of the judgments among such 
persons in equal shares. The number of per- 
sons who will be entitled to be enrolled is 
unknown, but is estimated as follows: 


Snohomish Tribe (persons) .... 2, 450 
Upper Skagit Tribe (persons)... 1, 000-1, 500 
Snoqualmie and Skykomish 

Tribes (persons) 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 identifies three separate judg- 
ments against the United States that have 
been recovered by four separate tribes in 
the Northwest. 

Section 2 provides for the preparation of 
separate rolls containing the names of all 
descendants of the tribes as they were con- 
stituted in 1855. The tribes do not exist 
today. 

Section 3 limits the time for filing ap- 
plications for enrollment, and makes final 
the Secretary’s decision regarding eligibil- 
ity for enrollment. 

Section 4 provides for a per capita dis- 
tribution of the judgments among the per- 
sons enrolled. 
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Section 5 provides for the protection of the 
interests of minors and incompetents. 

Section 6 exempts the per capita distribu- 
tions from State and Federal income taxes. 

Section 7 permits the Secretary to issue 
rules and regulations. 

The House of Representatives amended 
H.R. 1444 to prohibit enrollment as a de- 
scendant of the Snohomish Tribe of any per- 
son who has shared or is eligible to share in 
a per capita distribution of a claims judg- 
ment recovered by any other tribe. This 
amendment was requested by Snohomish 
Indians primarily because of the small size 
of the judgment, If Snohomish descendants 
who have shared in other Judgments were al- 
lowed to share in this one, the per capita 
share would be very small. The Senate In- 
terior Committee concurs in this amend- 
ment, 

The descendancy roll prepared pursuant 
to this bill will serve only to identify the 
persons who are entitled to share in the 
distribution of this judgment, and will not 
affect the right to join any organization of 
Snohomish Indians, 

The committee expressed its concern over 
the fact that in the preparation of lineal 
descendancy rolls to serve as the basis for 
distribution of the awards in H.R. 1444 no 
limitation is imposed on blood quantum to 
permit an individual to qualify for member- 
ship on such lineal descendancy rolls. 

The committee requests the Department 
of the Interior to clarify for Congress the 
criteria and procedures generally followed in 
preparation of lineal descendancy rolls when 
they are authorized by legislation to serve 
as the basis for the distribution of judgment 
fund awards. 

COST 

Enactment of the bill, H.R. 1444, will in- 
volve no additional appropriation, The judg- 
ments have already been appropriated, and 
the cost of distributing the judgments will 
be paid from the judgments themselves, 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 

Action by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in recommending that H.R. 
1444 be enacted was unanimous. 


DISPOSITION OF JUDGMENT FUNDS 
OF THE IOWA TRIBES OF OKLA- 
HOMA AND OF KANSAS AND NE- 
BRASKA 


The bill (H.R. 4353), an act to provide 
for the disposition of funds appropriated 
to pay judgments in favor of the Iowa 
Tribe of Oklahoma and of Kansas and 
Nebraska in Indian Claims Commission 
dockets Nos. 79-A, 513, 158, 209, and 231, 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 92-141), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 4353, which is similar 
to S. 1066, sponsored by Senators Harris and 
Bellmon and S. 805 by Senator Dole, is to 
authorize the division of five claims judg- 
ments between the Iowa Tribe of Kansas and 
Nebraska and the Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma, 
and to authorize the use of the money after 
it is divided. 

The money has been appropriated, and the 
net amount available, including accumulated 
interest, is $5,831,902. 
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NEED 


The judgments were recovered by the two 
groups jointly, and legislation is needed to 
divide them, The bill provides that the 
Kansas and Nebraska group will get 61.29 
percent, and that the Oklahoma group will 
get 38.71 percent. These percentages reflect 
the relative numbers of persons in each 
group in 1889 and 1891. Both groups have 
agreed to this division. 

Legislation is also needed to authorize the 
use of the money after it is divided. The bill 
permits the money to be used for any pur- 
pose requested by the tribal governing bodies 
and approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Both groups intend to distribute all 
of the money per capita, except for a small 
sum which the Oklahoma group will reserve 
to meet tribal business expenses. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS (AS THE BILL 

WAS AMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE) 

Subsection (a) provides for the division of 
five judgments against the United States 
that have been recovered by the Iowa Tribes. 
The division is: 61.29 percent to the Iowa 
Tribe of Kansas and Nebraska; 38.71 percent 
to the Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the money to 
be used for any purpose authorized by the 
Tribes approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Subsection (c) limits per capita distribu- 
tions to persons who meet membership re- 
quirements. 

Subsection (d) exempts any per capita 
distribution from State and Federal income 
taxes. 

Subsection (e) provides for the protection 
of the interests of minors and incompetents, 

Subsection (f) permits the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue rules and regulations. 

The House of Representatives amended 
H.R. 4353 to make the technical changes 
recommended by the Department of the In- 
terior. The Senate Interior Committee con- 
curs in these amendments. 

COMMITTEE VOTE 

The bill was reported by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs without a 
record vote. 

COST 

Enactment of the bill will involve no addi- 
tional appropriation. The judgments have 
already been appropriated, and the cost of 
distributing the judgments will be paid from 
the judgments themselves. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs recommends that the bill as amended 
be enacted. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am pleased 
with the action of the Senate today in 
passing H.R. 4353. This Act embodies 
the substance of a bill, S. 805, which I 
introduced earlier this year to provide 
for the disposition of funds previously 
appropriated to pay three judgment 
awards by the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion to the members of the Iowa Tribe 
of Kansas and Nebraska and the Iowa 
Tribe of Oklahoma. These awards total 
$5,956,413.67 and represent funds for 
lands excluded from the Iowa Reserva- 
tion in southeastern Nebraska by the 
treaty of September 17, 1836; for addi- 
tional payment of land sold in north- 
eastern Kansas under the treaty of May 
17, 1854; for additional payment to the 
Iowa Nation for its undivided one-half 
interest in land in northeastern Iowa 
ceded under the treaty of October 19, 
1838; and for land in Southwestern Iowa 
ceded under the same treaty. Funds to 
pay these awards were appropriated by 
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the Congress in acts of December 26, 
1969, and of July 6, 1970. 

Mr. President, the tribal governments 
of the Iowa Tribes affected by this legis- 
lation have passed resolutions to govern 
the distribution of these judgment funds. 
The Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma plans to 
reserve $25,000 of its share for the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the tribal gov- 
erning body and for programing, with the 
remainder being distributed per capita to 
the tribal members. The Iowa Tribe of 
Kansas and Nebraska plans to distribute 
its entire share per capita to tribal mem- 
bers. The bill specifies that 61.29 percent 
of the judgment funds shall go to the 
Iowas of Kansas and Nebraska and 38.71 
percent to the Iowas of Oklahoma. 

Since I first introduced legislation in 
the 91st Congress to effect disposition of 
these awards, representatives of the Iowa 
Tribes have been in contact with my 
office and have clearly explained their 
distribution formulas and their desire to 
see this matter expeditiously settled. 
Their claims are entirely just and merito- 
rious. The Claims Commission, the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Office of 
Management and Budget, and even the 
Congress, through the appropriations 
process, have previously expressed ap- 
proval of these claims. After 120 years 
these claims are long past due. I am 
pleased that the Senate has given its ap- 
proval and paved the way for final set- 
tlement of these claims. 


DISPOSITION OF JUDGMENT FUNDS 
OF THE PEMBINA BAND OF CHIP- 
PEWA INDIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (H.R. 6072), an act to provide for 
the disposition of funds appropriated to 
pay a judgment in favor of the Pembina 
Band of Chippewa Indians in Indian 
Claims Commission dockets Nos. 18-A, 
113, and 191, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment. On page 3, in line 
17, after “Secretary;” insert: 
And provided further, That the Pembina 
descendants within the Turtle Mountain 
Band shall be authorized to establish pur- 
suant to regulations set by the Secretary of 
the Pembina Descendants Committee and 
that the Tribal governing body shall be re- 
quired to work in concert with such commit- 
tee for the purpose of making recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 92-142), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 6072, which is identi- 
cal to S, 1231 as introduced by Senator Bur- 
dick at the request of the Interior Depart- 
ment, is to authorize the distribution of a 
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judgment against the United States recovered 
by the Pembina Band of Chippewa Indians. 
The money has been appropriated and the 
net amount available is $259,059.90. 


The judgment, although appropriated, 
may not be used until the purpose has been 
approved and authorized by Congress. 

The Pembina Band does not exist today 
as a separate entity. Some descendants of 
the band are living on three different reser- 
vations, and some descendants are scattered 
over a wide area. The bill therefore provides 
for the preparation of a roll containing the 
names of all descendants of the band. The 
roll will identify the Indians who are mem- 
bers of the three reservation groups. The 
judgment will then be divided among the 
three reservation tribes and the nonreserva- 
tion Indians according to their relative num- 
bers. The funds apportioned to the nonres~ 
ervation Indians will be paid to them per 
capita, and the funds apportioned to the 
reservation Indians will be paid to their re- 
spective reservation tribes. The funds appor- 
tioned to the three reservations may be 
used for any purpose requested by the gov- 
erning body and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. The amount of money in 
each case will be small and can probably 
best be used for some reservation purpose. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The Pembina descendants residing on the 
Turtle Mountain Reservation in North Da- 
kota form a distinct minority in the total 
tribal membership. As a result, the Metis, 
because of their numerical superiority, have 
maintained control over the tribal political 
entity since its inception in 1932. The Com- 
mittee amendment has been written to ex- 
pressly protect the Pembina descendants’ in- 
terests in the Judgment funds in the event 
program plans are adopted for their use to 
benefit the total membership. 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS TO PAY 
JUDGMENTS IN FAVOR OF CER- 
TAIN INDIAN TRIBES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 101) to provide for the disposi- 
tion of a portion of the funds to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes of Indians of Fort Hall, 
Idaho; the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of 
the Wind River Reservation, Wyo.; the 
Bannock Tribe and the Shoshone Nation 
or Tribe of Indians in Indian Claims 
Commission dockets Nos. 326-D, 326-E, 
326-F, 326-G, 326-H, 366, and 367, con- 
solidated, and for other purposes which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment. On page 2, in line 12, after 
“326-G,” strike out “326-H,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


S. 101 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That of the 
funds on deposit in the United States Treas- 
ury to the credit of the Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes of Indians of Fort Hall, Idaho; the 
Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River 
Reservation, Wyoming; the Bannock Tribe 
and the Shoshone Nation or Tribe of Indians 
appropriated by the Act of June 19, 1968 (82 
Stat. 239) to pay a judgment of $15,700,000 
entered by the Indian Claims Commission in 
consolidated dockets numbered 326-D, 326-E, 
and 326-F, 326-G, 326-H, 366, and 367, and 
interest thereon, less attorney fees, a sum 
equal to 500,000 /15,700,000th thereof, less the 
amount of $709.88 reimbursed expenses 
chargeable to dockets 326-E and 326-F, shall 
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be credited to the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes 
of the Fort Hall Reservation for claims of 
said tribes enumerated in dockets numbered 
326-D, 326-E, 326-F, 326-G, and 366. 

Sec. 2. The funds credited to the Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes of the Fort Hall Reservation 
pursuant to section 1 may be advanced, de- 
posited, expended, invested, or reinvested for 
any purposes that are authorized by the 
tribal governing body and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. Any portion of said funds that 
may be distributed per capita to members of 
the tribes shall not be subject to Federal or 
State income tax. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-143) , explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of S. 101, introduced by 
Senators Jordan and Church, is to authorize 
disposition and distribution of a portion 
of a judgment against the United States re- 
covered by the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of 
Fort Hall; the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of 
the Wind River Reservation; and the Ban- 
nock Tribe and the Shoshone Nation and 
Tribe of Indians. The judgment award rep- 
resents additional compensation of $15,- 
200,000 for 38,000,000 acres of land of the Sho- 
shone Nation or Tribe taken by the United 
States in 1868 and 1869 in the States of Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada, and 
$500,000 for damages for reservation claims of 
the Shoshone-Bannock Tribe at Fort Hall. 
Funds to cover the total award (315,700,000) 
were appropriated by the Act of June 19, 1968 
(82 Stat. 239), and most of the funds have 
been deposited in interest-bearing accounts. 


NEED 


The judgment, although appropriated, may 
not be used until the purpose has been ap- 
proved and authorized by Congress. 

The Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort 
Hall Reservation are organized under the In- 
dian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 984), and have a constitution and by- 
laws adopted by the tribes on March 31, 1936, 
and approved by the Secretary of the Interior 
on April 30, 1936. The constitution contains 
provisions governing the membership of the 
tribes. It is estimated that the membership 
of the tribe is 2800. 

The Fort Hall Tribes propose to use $125,- 
000, approximately one-fourth of their special 
award of $500,000, to construct a Community 
Diagnostic and Rehabilitation Center. The 
tribal proposal provides a central facility for 
the purpose of detention, diagnosis, rehabil- 
itation, education, work furlough, social 
services, and employment assistance on the 
reservation for adult and juvenile offenders. 
Federally matching funds in the amount of 
$108,825 under Public Law 90-351 (1968) have 
been approved and were available as of July 
14, 1970. The remainder of the funds, $375,000, 
is to be distributed per capita to the tribal 
members. 

AMENDMENT 

The Committee adopted a technical amend- 
ment recommended by the Department of the 
Interior which would delete the docket num- 
ber 326-H on page 2, line 12, since that docket 
number covers the award in favor of the Sho- 
shone Nation. 


cost 


Enactment of S. 101 will involve no addi- 
tional appropriation of funds. 
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COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 

The Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs unanimously recommends that S. 101 be 
enacted. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS APPRO- 
PRIATED TO PAY CERTAIN JUDG- 
MENTS IN FAVOR OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI SIOUX INDIAN CLAIMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1462) to provide for the distribu- 
tion to the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
Tribes of Sioux Indians of their portion 
of the funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Mississippi Sioux 
Indians in Indian Claims Commission 
documents Nos. 142 and 359, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs with amendment. On page 2, 
in line 13, strike out the word “offices” 
and the period, and insert “offices, and 
any other available records and rolls.” 

On page 3, strike out line 7. 

In line 8, after the word “with”, insert 
“more than one of the named Indian 
groups shall elect the”; 

And in line 16, after the words “basis 
of”, strike out the words “tribal mem- 
bership” and insert in lieu thereof “res- 
ervation residence and other residence”; 

On page 4, strike out: 

That, in the case of the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton Sioux Tribe of South Dakota, the 
funds allotted for programing purposes which 
are attributable to tribal members who 
either (1) reside in the Upper Sioux Indian 
Community of Minnesota, or (2) are mem- 
bers of the Urban Sisseton Wahpeton Sioux 
on the effective date of this Act, shall be 
expended in accordance with plans and pro- 
grams promulgated by the respective govern- 
ing bodies of such organizations and ap- 
proved by the Secretary; And provided fur- 
ther, That if the Upper Sioux Indian Com- 
munity or the Urban Sisseton Wahpeton 
adopt independent programs for the use of 
such funds, the persons benefiting therefrom 
shall not be eligible for benefits under pro- 
grams conducted by the Sisseton and Wahpe- 
ton Sioux Tribe with funds provided by this 
Act. 


And insert in lieu thereof: 


That the Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe 
of South Dakota shall act in concert with 
its membership residing in the Upper Sioux 
Community in Minnesota and its member- 
ship affiliated with the Urban Sisseton- 
Wahpeton Council of the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area in jointly submitting programing 
proposals to the Secretary. 


And on page 6, in line 1, after “Sec. 7.” 
strike out 


The funds distributed under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall not be subject to 
Federal or State income tax. 


And insert in lieu thereof: 


None of the funds distributed per capita 
under the provisions of this act shall be sub- 
ject to Federal or State income taxes. 


So as to make the bill read: 


S. 1462 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the funds 
appropriated by the Act of June 19, 1968 
(82 Stat. 239), to pay compromise judgments 
to the Sisseton and Wahpeton Tribes of 
Sioux Indians in Indian Claims Commission 
dockets numbered 142 and 359, together with 
interest thereon, after payment of attorney 
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fees and litigation expenses and the cost of 
carrying out the provisions of this Act, shall 
be distributed as provided in this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Devils Lake Sioux Tribe of 
North Dakota, the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
Sioux Tribe of South Dakota, and the As- 
siniboine and Sioux Tribes of the Fort Peck 
Reservation, Montana, shall prepare rolls of 
their members who are lineal descendants of 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton Mississippi Sioux 
Tribe, who were born on or prior to and are 
living on the date of this Act, and who are 
entitled to enrollment on their respective 
membership rolls in accordance with the ap- 
plicable rules and regulations of the tribe or 
group involved, using available records and 
rolls at the local agency and area offices, and 
any other available records and rolls. Appli- 
cations for enrollment must be filed with 
each group named in this section and such 
rolis shall be subject to approval of the Sec- 
reary of the Interior. The Secretary’s deter- 
mination on all applications for enrollment 
shall be final. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
prepare a roll of the lineal descendants of the 
Sisseton and Wahpeton Mississippi Sioux 
Tribe who were born on or prior to and are 
living on the date of this Act whose names 
or the name of a lineal ancestor appears on 
any available records and rolls acceptable to 
the Secretary, and who are not members of 
any of the organized groups listed in subsec- 
tion (a). Applications for enrollment must be 
filed with the Area Director, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Aberdeen, South Dakota. The Secre- 
tary’s determination on all applications for 
enrollment shall be final. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be eligible to be 
enrolled under section 2 who is not a citizen 
of the United States. 

Sec. 4. Any person qualifying Yor enroll- 
ment with more than one of the named 
Indian groups shall elect the group with 
which he shall be enrolled for the purpose 
of this Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) After deducting the amounts 
authorized in section 1 of this Act, the funds 
derived from the judgment awarded in In- 
dian Claims Commission docket numbered 
142 and the one-half remaining from the 
amount awarded in docket numbered 359, 
plus accrued interest, shall be apportioned 
on the basis of reservation residence and 
other residence shown on the 1909 Mc- 
Laughlin Annuity Roll, as follows: 


Tribe or Group: 
Devils Lake 


Percentage 


Sioux of North 


Assiniboine and Sioux Tribe of the 
Fort Peck Reservation, Mont... 10.3153 
All other Sisseton and Wahpeton 


(b) The shares of the Devils Lake Sioux 
Tribe of North Dakota, the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton Sioux Tribe of South Dakota, and 
the Assiniboine and Sioux Tribe of the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, Montana, as ap- 
portioned in accordance with subsection (a), 
shall be placed on deposit in the United 
States Treasury to the credit of the respec- 
tive groups. Seventy per centum of such 
funds shall be distributed per capita to their 
tribal members: Provided, That none of 
the funds may be paid per capita to any per- 
Son whose name does not appear on the rolls 
prepared pursuant to section 2(a) of this 
Act. The remainder of such funds may be 
advanced, deposited, expended, invested, or 
reinvested for any purpose designated by the 
respective tribal governing bodies and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided, That, in the case of the Assiniboine 
and Sioux Tribe of the Fort Peck Reservation, 
Montana, the Fort Peck Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Sioux Council shall act as the governing 
body in determining the distribution of 
funds allotted for programing purposes; And 
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provided further, That the Sisseton-Wahpe- 
ton Sioux Tribe of South Dakota shall act in 
concert with its membership residing in the 
Upper Sioux Community in Minnesota and 
its membership affiliated with the Urban 
Sisseton-Wahpeton Council of the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul area in jointly submitting 
programing proposals to the J 

None of the funds distributed per capita 
under the provisions of this Act shall be sub- 
ject to Federal or State income taxes. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to prescribe rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this Act, in- 
cluding the establishment of deadlines. 

(c) The funds allocated to all other Sis- 
seton and Wahpeton Sioux, as provided in 
subsection (a), shall be distributed per capita 
to the persons enrolled on the roll prepared 
by the Secretary pursuant to section 2(b) of 
this Act. 

Src. 6. Sums payable to enrollees or their 
heirs or legatees who are less than twenty-one 
years of age or who are under a legal dis- 
ability shall be paid in accordance with such 
procedures, including the establishment of 
trusts, as the Secretary of the Interior deter- 
mines appropriate to protect the best inter- 
est of such persons after considering the rec- 
ommendations of the governing bodies of 
the groups involved: Provided, however, That 
no restrictions shall be placed upon pay- 
ments to persons eighteen years of age or over 
who are married and are not under a legal 
disability for any reason other than age. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-144), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 1462, introduced by Sen- 
ator McGovern, for himself and Senator Bur- 
dick, is to authorize the distribution to Sis- 
seton and Wahpeton Tribes of Sioux Indians 
their portion of a judgment against the 
United States recovered by the Mississippi 
Sioux Indians. The money has been appro- 
priated and the net amount available is 
$6,154,020.79, 

NEED 


The judgment, although appropriated, may 
not be used until the purpose has been au- 
thorized by Congress. 

Successors to the combined Sisseton-Wah- 
peton (known as the Upper Council Sioux) 
are: 

The Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe of 
South Dakota (Lake Traverse Reservation). 

The Devils Lake Sioux Tribe of North Da- 
kota (Devils Lake Reservation). 

The Sisseton-Wahpeton element within 
the Assinaboine and Sioux Tribe of Mon- 
tana (Fort Peck Reservation). 

While it is clear that these successor tribes 
exist and are representative of the aggrieved 
aboriginal bands, historical evidence con- 
firms that there are additional descendants 
who are not enrolled with these successor 
tribes, but are entitled to share in the pro- 
ceeds of the award. 

The wide dispersion of the descendants of 
the aboriginal Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux 
Tribes resulted from their participation in 
the Mississippi Sioux uprising against white 
settlers in Minnesota in August 1862, and 
which was brought under control by the mili- 
tary in 1863. After the uprising, the major 
portion of the Sisseton-Wahpeton bands of 
the Mississippi Sioux fied west and north, 
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with some moving into Canada where many 
continue to reside. 

A demonstrated result of the 1862 upris- 
ing was the forced and widespread dispersal 
of the aboriginal bands. Some descendants 
are living on the three successor reservations 
and others, and some descendants are scat- 
tered over a wide area. The bill therefore 
provides a method for all persons of Sisseton- 
Wahpeton Sioux blood to share in the award. 

The bill provides for a basic apportion- 
ment of the judgment funds among the 
claimant groups on the basis of the 1909 
McLaughlin Annuity Roll. 

The percentage breakdown, as provided in 
section 5, is as follows: 


Devils Lake Sioux of North Dakota.. 21. 6892 
Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux of South 
42.9730 
Assiniboine and Sioux Tribe of Fort 
Peck Reservation, Montana (mean- 
ing the Sisseton-Wahpeton ele- 
ment) 10. 3153 
All other Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux... 25. 0225 


These percentages derive from the names 
and addresses found on the 1909 roll; 963 
persons residing at Devils Lake, 1,903 at Lake 
Traverse, 458 at Fort Peck, and 1,111 else- 
where, many on other reservations. 

The bill authorizes the successor groups to 
utilize 70 per cent of their share of the funds 
for per capita payments to duly enrolled 
members and 30 per cent for programs to 
benefit the membership residing on their 
respective reservations and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Others shall receive 
their proportionate share of the funds on 
proof of lineal descendancy with the aborig- 
inal band. All of the concerned Indian 
groups endorse this method of apportionment 
and distribution of the judgment funds. 

The Committee concurs with the provision 
of the bill that non-citizens shall not be en- 
rolled. This is in reference to the Canadian 
Mississippi Sioux, and the proscription is 


supported by the successor tribes and the 
Department of the Interior. 


AMENDMENTS 


The Department of the Interior recom- 
mended several amendments, which are 
technical in nature, and these were adopted 
by the Committee. 

cost 

Enactment of S. 1462 will involve no addi- 
tional appropriations. The judgment has al- 
ready been appropriated, and the cost of dis- 
tribution will be paid out of the judgment. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs recommended unanimously that the bill 
be enacted. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar. 


TRIBUTE TO SECRETARY 
ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the shining lights in the present ad- 
ministration is Mr. Elliot L. Richardson, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. It was with extreme disappoint- 
ment that I noted last year his transfer 
from the Department of State, where he 
had served so well as Under Secretary, 
to the Secretaryship of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

However, I must say that Mr. Rich- 
ardson is a man of many seasons and 
all seasons. He was outstanding in the 
Department of State. He most certainly 
is outstanding in the most difficult job 
he has as head of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. He is 
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a man who does his homework, who is 
understanding and considerate, who is a 
strong administration man at all times, 
but who is not unwilling to listen to the 
other side of a question. 

May I say that any administration 
would be most fortunate in having a man 
of the caliber of Secretary Richardson 
as the head of any of its departments of 
Government, because of his integrity, be- 
cause of his ability, and because of the 
way he gets things done. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle on Secretary Richardson by John 
Herbers, which appeared in today’s issue 
of the New York Times, be incorporated 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RICHARDSON, AFTER YEAR ON JOB, HAILED FOR 
ENDING CHaos aT HEW 
(By John Herbers) 

WASHINGTON, June 7.—One year ago, there 
was talk around Washington that one of the 
kindest things President Nixon ever did was 
to relieve Robert H. Finch from the torments 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Now there is talk that one of the smartest 
things the President ever did was to name 
Elliot L. Richardson to succeed Mr. Finch, 

In his first year as boss of Washington's 
most unwieldly bureaucracy, the moderate 
Republican from Massachusetts has defused 
an area of government that Mr. Finch once 
described as “a political minefield,” one that 
was exploding almost daily and causing con- 
siderable embarrassment for the Adminis- 
tration. 

Through skill, timing and luck, Mr, Rich- 
ardson has ended much of the chaos that 
existed under Mr. Finch and has turned the 
department once again into a rather dull 
federation of agencies and bureaus where 
107,000 civil servants go about their daily 
tasks of administering 270 Federal programs 
across the country. 

Already some of the department's old- 
timers are calling Mr. Richardson one of the 
best secretaries. This may be a dubious dis- 
tinction in that most of the eight secretaries 
who preceded Mr. Richardson left the office 
with a sense more of frustration than of 
achievement. 

AN UNANSWERED QUESTION 


A number of officials and observers in Wash- 
ington agree that Mr. Richardson's handling 
of the post has well served the Administra- 
tion’s purposes. How well he has served the 
public is a more controversial question, and 
less easily answered. 

This question involves Mr. Richardson's 
enthusiastic support of Federal disengage- 
ment and turning back authority and money 
to the state and local governments in the 
social services. Much of his H.E.W. constitu- 
ency takes the view that a stronger Federal 
role is needed to meet domestic needs. 

To some observers, Mr. Richardson has 
emerged as the superbureaucrat—skilled at 
administration, able to put out fires before 
they spread, a master of obfuscation when 
needed, adept in behind-the-scenes political 
maneuvering and deliverer of some of the 
most boring speeches on the Government 
circult. 

He is said to be highly regarded in the 
White House, where he has stood up to the 
political operators on choosing his lieuten- 
ants and running the department, But he has 
proved to be flexible on policy matters, avoid- 
ing the kinds of confrontation with the right 
wing that plagued Mr. Finch. 

Last June, when President Nixon an- 
nounced that he was moving Mr. Finch to 
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the White House, his department was in tur- 
moil resulting from Mr. Finch’s efforts to 
reorganize and reform the department and 
from confrontations with Republican con- 
servatives. 

Mr. Finch had been put down by the White 
House in his struggle to appoint Dr. John H. 
Knowles of Boston as chief health officer, 
and the man Mr. Finch finally chose an an 
alternate, Dr. Roger O, Egeberg, was not per- 
forming to the satisfaction of the White 
House. Health care, a subject Mr. Nixon had 
emphasized in his 1968 campaign, was in 
disarray. 

KEY OFFICIALS DISMISSED 


There had been several controversial public 
dismissals. Leon E. Panetta charged that he 
had been dismissed as civil rights director 
because he had tried to enforce the rights 
laws but had been prevented from doing so 
by the White House. 

Dr. James E. Allen Jr. was dismissed as 
Commissioner of Education because, he said, 
he had spoken out against President Nixon’s 
Cambodian incursion, The Office of Educa- 
tion was riddied with vacancies in top po- 
sitions and was known in the education com- 
munity as a place to avoid. 

Many of the employes were in an uproar, 
particularly some carry-overs from the pre- 
vious Administration who believed that the 
department’s secretary should be an un- 
abashed liberal. Some were openly cheering 
for Mr. Finch against the White House con- 
servatives while others were publicly de- 
nouncing him for agreeing too much with 
the conservatives. 

The discontent was heightened by the 
tight Nixon budgets that were pinching some 
of the department's programs below the au- 
thorized levels. All of this renewed an old 
complaint heard from former Secretaries and 
others that H.E.W. was unmanageable be- 
cause of its size and make-up as a federa- 
tion of independent bureaucracies. 

Into this milieu stepped Mr. Richardson, 
who in 17 months had turned in a strong 
record as Under Secretary of State. 

He came with good credentials. He was a 
member of the moderate wing of the Repub- 
lican party and a Harvard-educated lawyer; 
he had served as an Assistant H.E.W. Sec- 
retary in the Eisenhower Administration, as 
United States Attorney for Massachusetts, 
as Lieutenant Governor and as Attorney 
General of Massachusetts. 

On July 20, Mr. Richardson will be 51 
years old, but he looks younger. He is black- 
haired, handsome, agile and wears plain, 
well-tailored suits. He is both pleasant and 
detached as his eyes glitter behind heavy 
lenses, He has been described as looking like 
a banker contemplating a loan, 

It is generally acknowledged that luck and 
timing have saved Mr. Richardson some of 
the embarassments that Mr. Finch endured. 
By the time he took over, some of the pain- 
ful policy decisions and dismissals had been 
made and settled. The courts had moved to 
the forefront again on civil rights and his 
department was less vulnerable. 

But it is also obvious that Mr. Richardson 
has handled controversy and a number of 
delicate problems very skillfully. He has im- 
proved morale in the department even while 
becoming one of the foremost spokesmen for 
Mr. Nixon’s policy of Federal disengagement 
in the domestic area. 

His refurbishing of the Office of Education 
provides an example of how he operates. To 
succeed Dr, Allen as commissioner, Mr. Rich- 
ardson picked Dr. Sidney P, Marland Jr., 
former Superintendent of Schools in 
Pittsburgh, 

Although the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations stringently fought the appoint- 
ment, Mr. Richardson knew before it was 
made that there were sufficient votes in the 
Senate for confirmation. 
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Mr. Marland is neither flashy like Harold 
Howe 2d of the Johnson Administration, nor 
bluntly outspoken, like Dr. Allen, and he is 
probably the least controversial of the com- 
missioners in the conduct of the office since 
it was elevated to prominence in the mid- 
1960's. But he has valuable contacts in the 
education community. 

Most of the vacancies that once riddled the 
office have been filled and the agency now 
seems to be humming along routinely. 

“Richardson is cleaning out some of the 
deadwood, slowly, without setting off alarms,” 
a long-time employee of the department said, 
adding: “In the health area, Dr. Egeberg 
never took control, and after a period of time 
Richardson moved decisively to open the job 
to a new man.” 

Dr. Merlin Duval of the University of Ari- 
zona Medical School has been appointed to 
the post of Assistant Secretary for Health 
and Scientific Affairs. After Dr. Duval’s Sen- 
ate confirmation, expected later this month, 
Dr. Egeberg is scheduled to become a con- 
sultant to the department. 

Mr. Richardson cleaned out most of the 
young assistants who had been brought in by 
Mr. Finch to help reorganize the department 
and who had thoroughly stirred up the bu- 
reaucrats. He is said to deal easily with the 
agency heads and to talk their jargon. But 
he kept as Under Secretary John G. Vene- 
man, the former California legislator who 
had a strong hand in pending welfare reform 
legislation. 

On several occasions, according to H.E.W. 
sources, Mr. Richardson successfully resisted 
White House efforts to make what were con- 
sidered purely political appointments in the 
department. 

He has not always been firmly in control 
of policy. For example, the national health 
insurance legislation proposed earlier this 
year by President Nixon was written largely 
in the White House. 

At press conferences and at other public 
appearances, Mr. Richardson turns aside pen- 
etrating questions with abstract, flowery 
phrases that frequently leave the questioner 
puzzled. He is a master of finesse. 

Those who know Mr. Richardson well say 
that he believes deeply in returning author- 
ity to the local governments. At the same 
time, he has pushed hard both in the Admin- 
istration and in Congress for a somewhat 
liberal version of the Family Assistance Plan, 
which is now considered likely to emerge 
from Congress this year. 

Thus he has avoided having labels pinned 
on him. In his department he is known as 
neither liberal nor conservative but as a 
pragmatist who talks over the heads of most 
people. 

Mr. Richardson is exceedingly energetic 
and is said by his friends to be very ambi- 
tious. He told a visitor a few days ago that 
he liked the job so well he would like to stay 
on after 1972. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly want to join the distinguished ma- 
jority leader in his words of commen- 
dation of Secretary Richardson, who has 
been one of the outstanding administra- 
tors in this administration, both in the 
Department of State and now in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The tribute which the distinguished 
majority leader has paid him today cer- 
tainly comes from both sides of the aisle. 


RABBI MORTON M. KANTER 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, both 
Senators from Michigan are particularly 
pleased that the convening prayer today 
was offered by Rabbi Morton M. Kanter, 
a distinguished clergyman from our 
State. 
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Although he is one of the younger men 
in the American ministry, Rabbi Kanter 
serves a temple that must be considered 
among the most important in the Ameri- 
can Jewish community. I refer to Temple 
Beth El of Detroit. 

The pulpit shared by Rabbi Kanter has 
been occupied by men like the late Dr. 
Lee M. Franklin, who was a pioneer in 
the civil rights movement. 

At Temple Beth El, Rabbi Kanter is 
an associate of Dr. Richard Hertz. 

In his present role, Rabbi Kanter has 
become a leader in educational work. 
The love and respect for Rabbi Kanter 
reflected by the children of Temple Beth 
El provide the greatest testimonial to 
the unusual leadership ability of Rabbi 
Kanter. 

Born in Cleveland on November 29, 
1927, Rabbi Kanter received his bach- 
elor of arts from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in 1950, after first serving his 
country in the Army from 1945-47. 

In 1955, he received his bachelor of 
Hebrew letters from the Hebrew Union 
College, Jewish Institute of Religious 
Center. A year later he earned his mas- 
ters of Hebrew letters from the same 
institution. 

Rabbi Kanter is currently a candidate 
for the degree of doctor in education 
at Wayne State University. 

Mr. President, as we contemplate the 
problems facing America and impor- 
tance of religious training in the life of 
young people and the Nation, I cannot 
be other than optimistic because out- 
standing religious leaders of the caliber 
of Rabbi Morton Kanter are dedicated 
to the betterment of all men through 
the work of God. 

Detroit and Michigan are very proud 
of Rabbi Kanter and his work dedicated 
to fulfilling the spiritual, moral, and ed- 
ucational needs of young people. 

Mr. HART. I appreciate very much, 
Mr. President, the remarks of my col- 
league. He speaks eloquently of a mag- 
nificent leader of whom we in Michigan 
are very proud. I am grateful that the 
opportunity was given the Senate this 
morning to meet Rabbi Kanter. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there will 
now be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. 


THE UNITED STATES AND NATO; 
TROOP REDUCTIONS—III 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I inserted in the RECORD the sec- 
ond compilation of material dealing with 
the question of the United States and 
NATO, and troop reductions in Europe. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp a third series of edito- 
rials and commentaries, so that the reac- 
tion to this proposal, both pro and con, 
will become available to all Members of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1971] 
COLD WAR ANACHRONISMS 
(By Don Oberdorfer) 


History may or may not validate President 
Nixon’s hope that this week marks “the be- 
ginning of a new era” in curbing armaments. 
It seems extremely likely, however, that these 
past few days will be recognized in retro- 
spect as the beginning of an important era 
within the United States. More than ever 
before, the question of this country’s post- 
Vietnam role abroad broke into the head- 
lines, the newscasts and the speeches of our 
politicians. 

The Senate battle over the Mansfield 
amendment to withdraw half of the Ameri- 
can ground force in NATO was only the first 
round. Though Mansfield lost 61 to 36 on 
the final tally, he carried more than half of 
the Democrats in the Senate with him. More- 
over, he prompted verbal agreement by the 
opposition leaders—including Chairman 
John Stennis of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and Senate Republican Leader Hugh 
Scott—that this country has too many troops 
in the NATO force today. 

Underlying the Senate debate and its echo 
in the country is a growing belief that 
American security arrangements in the 
world are outmoded. Some 25 years after the 
onset of the Cold War, after the develop- 
ment of H-bombs, tactical nuclear weapons 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles on 
both sides, the economic resurgence of Eu- 
rope and great political changes in the great 
power blocs, many of the existing arrange- 
ments are anachronisms. This is Mansfield’s 
premise, and this premise is accepted to a 
large degree by those who opposed his amend- 
ment as unwise and ill-timed. 

What is not agreed is the proper nature 
and dimension of the American military and 
political presence in the world in the era 
to come. Beyond such slogans as “we can’t 
be the world’s policeman,” and “no more 
Vietnams,” there has been little popular 
discussion of the shape of the future. 

Due to the weakness of Mr. Nixon’s posi- 
tion, it appears that 1972 will be a seriously 
contested presidential year with great po- 
tential for change. For this reason, the per- 
formance on the NATO issue of some leading 
politicians is of interest. 

Sen. George McGovern, the only declared 
Democratic presidential contender, had no 
difficulty whatever in voting with Mansfield 
to reduce the U.S. troops in Europe by half. 
McGovern sees his willingness to advocate 
very deep cuts in defense expenditures—as 
the wherewithal for new domestic pro- 
grams—as one of his major advantages over 
his fellow Democratic contenders. 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey had no difficulty in 
opposing Mansfield’s unilateral cut. Hum- 
phrey calls himself “a strong NATO man,” 
and he seeks reductions through East-West 
negotiations, Humphrey is a pragmatist, and 
he forecasts a period of pragmatic adjust- 
ment in our international role. 

Of the leading potential Democratic can- 
didates, Sen. Edward Kennedy appears to 
have the clearest vision of a new arrange- 
ment—a “third force" Europe of both East 
and West in which the United States would 
play a diminished role. By going all the way 
with Mansfield, he aligned himself once 
again with the forces on the left which are 
seeking change. 

Sen. Edmund Muskie backed Mansfield’s 
troop reduction resolutions in the past but 
changed his mind following a trip to Europe 
and the Soviet Union early this year. The 
cautious Muskie consulted a half-dozen ad- 
visers, including several who had high posts 
in the Johnson administration, before his 
final decision 10 days ago to oppose a unilat- 
eral troop cut now. His vision of future se- 
curity arrangements is cloudy because he is 
uncertain about Soviet intentions. 
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The Republican in the White House took 
a stern, hard, no-compromising stand on leg- 
islated troop cuts, though his aides fore- 
cast major efforts to negotiate a mutual 
troop reduction with the Russians. The 
President retains considerable room to ma- 
neuver within the ambiguities of the Nixon 
Doctrine. He will no doubt say more and do 
more later. 

With the Viemam war not yet over and 
the passions fanned by the war running 
high, this may not be the ideal time for a 
debate about America’s future in the world. 
Nonetheless, it is beginning. The thinkers 
and politicians had best get ready. 


[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1971] 
THE PRESIDENT, THE SENATE, THE WORLD 


Mr, Nixon won a crimped and costly victory 
in putting down the Senate’s several chal- 
lenges to his European troop policy—if “vic- 
tory” is even the right word. For 23 senators 
voted for the Mathias amendment, which 
“requested” the President to negotiate reduc- 
tions within a NATO-Warsaw Pact context 
and also within NATO. And 36 other sena- 
tors—with only one overlap, Mr. Inouye— 
voted for the Mansfield amendment, man- 
dating a 50 per cent cut in American forces 
by year’s end. That means a full 58 senators 
registered one degree or another of opposi- 
tion to the status quo. Moreover, there is 
every reason to believe that 35 senators (the 
36 minus Inouye) who voted for the Mans- 
field amendment would have voted for the 
Mathias substitute, had it been left until 
last, But the 35 rejected the Mathias amend- 
ment which their votes would have carried, 
so that they could bring the Mansfield 
amendment to a final yote. 

The more one ponders the proceedings, the 
more puzzling and dismaying it becomes that 
the President insisted on spurning the hand 
of that considerable company of thoughtful 
legislators who wanted to arm him, in any 
forthcoming negotiations, not with a com- 
mand but with an entreaty which amounted 
to an expression of their support. Mr, Nixon's 
interest in ensuring that the Senate did not 
legislate troop cuts in advance of negotia- 
tions was indisputable. His no less passionate 
determination to prevent senators from stat- 
ing their agreement with his purposes was 
shortsighted and cavalier. What possible coup 
in terms of Executive privilege or personal 
pride could justify the humiliation of one’s 
senatorial friends—the very men, of course, 
whose votes will be required in other en- 
counters to come? 

True, the President has his free hand— 
but he also has a warning that the Senate 
is not disposed to let things stand the way 
they are for very long. Doubtless once nego- 
tiations with the Warsaw Pact nations get 
under way, he will argue against any further 
Senate effort to impose troop cuts, on grounds 
that such a move would undercut his nego- 
tiating stance. This has been the character- 
istic Executive-Senate stalemate on Vietnam, 
one of grim tension and grudging movement 
and mutual bitterness. A similar stalemate 
may now be shaping up over Europe. To pre- 
vent it, Mr. Nixon will have to alter his tack 
sharply and decide to treat the Senate as a 
responsible partner—by keeping it informed, 
by consulting it, perhaps by bringing some 
of its members into negotiations. An im- 
partial observer must confess, though, that 
the record of the past week's sledgehammer 
assault on the Senate offers scant assurance 
that Mr. Nixon is prepared to do what the 
success of his own policy requires. 

We can only hope that the European allies 
will look beyond the raw tallies into the sub- 
stance of the Senate’s deliberations. If they 
do, they will understand that America’s days 
as patient patron of Europe are coming to 
an end. The Senate’s plain message is that 
the United States will act responsibly, but 
it will act surely, to reduce the American 
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super-presence to which Europeans, to a 
fault, have become accustomed. The votes 
of 58 senators are the measure of this en- 
tirely justifiable senatorial state of mind. 

Mr. Nixon will now be involved in three 
sets of enormously important and compli- 
cated East-West negotiations. The first con- 
cerns the status of the chief postwar great- 
power friction point, the city of Berlin. In 
the second the President will lead NATO 
into talks with the Warsaw Pact on mutual 
and balanced force reductions, or, as Mos- 
cow puts it, on “reduction of armed forces 
and armaments” in central Europe. And in 
the third, arching over the first two, Mos- 
cow and Washington are undertaking to limit 
their own strategic arms. Mr. Nixon's and 
the Kremlin’s announcement yesterday that 
the two governments have agreed to concen- 
trate this year on working out an ABM agree- 
ment, and also “on certain measures with 
respect to the limitation of offensive strategic 
weapons,” represents at the least a triumph 
of calculated ambiguity; we intend to study 
it before commenting further, as they say. 
For today, it is perhaps enough to note that 
the sense of diplomatic gears shifting, in 
both East and West, has never been so clear. 

In this unfolding international drama, 
whose overall purpose is nothing less than to 
stabilize East-West relations at a lower order 
of cost and risk, it becomes all the more vital 
for the President to show appropriate respect 
in turn not only for the country’s allies and 
adversaries but for those legislators at home 
on whose understanding and support the 
success of his foreign policy ultimately de- 
pends. 


SENATE REAFFIRMS U.S. ROLE 


The full significance of the powerful Sen- 
ate vote to continue the present American 
military presence in Western Europe should 
not be underestimated. 

The Senate did more than simply reject by 
& 61-to-36 vote an amendment by Sen. Mike 
Mansfield to cut the number of U.S. troops 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
in half. 

It also refused with equal decisiveness a 
number of attempts to dilute the American 
commitment to NATO in any way or to un- 
dermine President Nixon's position in deal- 
ing with the Russians for mutual troop re- 
ductions. 

Also rejected were amendments to the Se- 
lective Service bill that would have extended 
American withdrawal over a period longer 
than that desired by Sen. Mansfield, that 
would have put an onus on our allies to pay 
more of the military expenses, and that 
would have made our troop level in Europe 
conditional upon the progress of negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. 

All in all, the Senate action was a clear, 
unwavering statement of support for the At- 
lantic alliance. It should put to rest—at least 
temporarily—the idea that the Senate is 
rushing into isolationism, or that the doves 
represent a majority of opinion in that body. 

Adding materially to the strong posture 
of the Senate was the unprecedented display 
of unity for NATO that extended across the 
American political spectrum. 

All responsible statesmen of both major 
political parties, including two former pres- 
idents, rallied behind the administration's 
position that the American commitment to 
the Atlantic alliance is essential at this point 
in time. 

It was just as well that the Mansfield 
amendment brought matters to a head. The 
test should clear the air of the confusion re- 
garding our foreign policy caused by debate 
over the Vietnam war. 

Further, the Senate decision to continue 
NATO support at the present level should 
be a catalyst to solve other problems among 
nations of Western Europe and the United 
States, such as the dollar crisis. 
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Above all, however, the Senate vote should 
constitute a clear message to the Kremlin 
that it does not have an open road to the 
spread of Communist imperialism into West- 
ern Europe, because we do not intend to de- 
fault on our commitments to the free world. 

CONGRESS PROVING INEPT FOREIGN 
POLICY ADVISER 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—Congress is unwittingly 
warning the American people not to allow it 
to grasp too large a role in the conduct of 
foreign policy. 

In principle it is altogether right that Con- 
gress should be exercising an important voice 
in foreign affairs. 

But the reckless way it is going about the 
business of trying to do so can hardly fail to 
create a massive public demand on Congress 
to STOP, LOOK and LISTEN, 

In recent months there has hardly been a 
single aspect of foreign policy which Con- 
gress, when it has acted to intervene, hasn’t 
bungled. 

The latest instance was the Mansfield 
amendment to slash in half the U.S. forces 
assigned to NATO. This would have been 
perilous folly. Only after great effort was it 
defiected by a face-saving compromise which 
does no immediate harm. 

If this is the way Congress proposes to 

seize the conduct of foreign affairs from the 
President, there will have to be a massive 
public crusade to save the country from 
Congress. 
Congress should play a significant role in 
foreign policy but it will throw away its 
opportunity to do so if it continues to show 
such ineptness. 

Take the Mansfield amendment. 

The NATO nations have long been urging 
the Soviet Union to negotiate a mutual re- 
duction of Warsaw Pact and NATO forces in 
Europe, At times, Moscow has appeared in- 
terested but has held back until very re- 
cently. Now at the very moment when party 
leader Leonid Brezhnev announced that the 
Soviets are ready to move for a mutual cut- 
back, Mansfield and other like-minded sena- 
tors proposed to give to the Russians a 50 
per cent cut in U.S. NATO forces without 
getting anything in return, 

Defeated, yes—but the very initiative was 
ill-timed, ill-conceived and harmful. 

Is this the way Congress proposes to con- 
duct foreign policy? 

The NATO governments had already 
worked out an agreed policy for the prospec- 
tive talks with Moscow. The Mansfield 
amendment would have torn up that agree- 
ment. And to legislate a unilateral cut in U.S. 
forces in Europe would undermine NATO 
and destroy the confidence of the NATO 
countries in the steadfastness of American 
support. It would also have destroyed all 
prospects of reaching a workable solution for 
West Berlin, and the failure to get such a so- 
lution would nullify the worthy efforts of 
West Germany to improve relations with 
Russia and Poland. 

Is this the way Congress proposes to con- 
duct foreign policy? 

Have no doubt about it, the Soviets want 
to destroy NATO. They have tried to make 
the dissolution of NATO a precondition of 
nearly every international negotiation they 
have participated in with the United States 
in recent years. They have even tried to make 
it a condition of the limited nuclear test 
ban. 

The Soviets want to get the United States 
out of Europe, and the Senate maneuvers to 
slash U.S. NATO forces without any counter- 
balancing reduction of Soviet forces were 
about to begin that process before wiser 
counsel prevailed at the last minute. 

It can fairly be argued that the United 
States is bearing too one-sided a burden in 
the cost of keeping up NATO's defenses and 
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that the NATO nations should be doing more. 
But for Congress to propose a one-sided ac- 
tion breaching agreed NATO policy is simply 
irresponsible. 

Is this the way Congress proposes to con- 
duct foreign policy? 

Is this the way the Senate expects to win 
public confidence in its efforts to strengthen 
its voice in foreign affairs? 

If so, the nation will suffer. 

There is a right balance in the role of the 
President and the role of the Congress in 
these matters and it can only be achieved 
with great care and responsibility. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
May 17-23, 1971] 


Carry On, Mr, MANSFIELD 


Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield has 
been subjected to criticism for unexpectedly 
introducing a measure to cut in half the 
300,000-man American force in Western 
Europe by the end of December. He has been 
talking in these terms for years. He is right, 
and though his timing may have been 
abrupt, there is more to his action than meets 
the eye. 

President Nixon saw the maneuver for what 
it was, @ major challenge to the Executive 
Branch domination of foreign policy and a 
specific challenge to the way that policy is 
being implemented militarily in Europe. With 
@ notable display of energy, Mr. Nixon 
marshalled the cold war warriors of past 
administrations, men present at the creation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
to denounce Mr. Mansfield’s bill. It went 
down to defeat at mid-week. 

But the major factor may not have been 
the opposition of the White House and the 
eminent statesmen and generals it sum- 
moned, but a puzzling series of statements 
by Russian leaders encouraging the idea of 
mutual military cutbacks in Europe. This 
gave Senators opposed to the Mansfield 
amendment an excuse to argue that a uni- 
lateral reduction by the United States would 
prevent this country from bargaining for a 
reduction by the Warsaw pact nations; last 
winter the Administration pledged to main- 
tain its forces unless mutual reductions 
could be 6 

There is something to this point, but nota 
great deal. It is quite possible that a uni- 
lateral reduction by the U.S. would be fol- 
lowed by a Russian reduction. The Ameri- 
cans and the Russians both know that war 
in Europe is not deterred by the presence of 
NATO and Warsaw pact forces, each number- 
ing something over a million combat and 
direct support troops. The deterrent, assum- 
ing one is required, is in the nuclear ca- 
pability of each side. Modern airlifts can 
supply quick reinforcements if needed. 

The United States maintains half a million 
men and dependents in West Germany. This 
has become an important prop of the Bonn 
economy, but it is a drain on U.S. resources 
and a source of continuing cold war tension. 
A token force would signify the U.S. com- 
mitment to Europe; moreover, reduction of 
American troop levels might prod other NATO 
countries into assuming their just share of 
the burdens. 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong about 
bargaining with the Soviet Union for a reduc- 
tion of opposing forces in Europe, but the 
process is somewhat irrelevant if U.S. reduc- 
tion is advisable anyway. It is easy to demon- 
strate that the U.S. is overextended militarily 
abroad, in Germany, Vietnam, Korea and else- 
where. 

The votes in the Senate on Mr. Mansfield’s 
bill and various substitutes showed Senators 
are well aware of the problem. Mr. Mansfield's 
views actually received more support than 
suggested by the Administration victory. An 
analysis of the five principal ballots indi- 
cated that a total of 62 Senators wanted some 
sort of change. 
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So in a sense it may be said that Mr. Mans- 
field and his colleagues won the day. The 
Senate resents being pressured, and is not 
likely to forget the Administration lobby- 
ing. There will be a next time. Through his 
action Mr. Mansfield was able to focus public 
attention on the problem. As he told the 
Senate, “It has been made a matter of mo- 
ment for this body.” 

It remains a matter of moment, and we 
hope Mr. Mansfield feels encouraged to press 
his point. 

U.S. ISOLATIONIST Moop Gives REDS 
THEIR CHANCE 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

It has taken them a while to believe their 
good luck. But it looks as if, at long last, 
the leaders in China and the Soviet Union 
are waking up to the glittering prospects that 
await them. 

There is nothing strange or surprising 
about the recent behavior of Chou En-lai or 
Leonid Brezhnev. They are responding to 
a new reality on the international scene. And 
the new reality, quite simply, is that the 
power of the United States which has stood 
between them and their ambitions for a 
quarter-century will soon be in full retreat 
in every part of the world. 

The Communist leaders, after all, are not 
complete fools. They undoubtedly have a 
better appreciation of what is happening in 
this country than the great majority Ameri- 
cans have, 

They can see that the retreat of American 
power from Asia is gaining momentum each 
month, with thousands of troops leaving 
Vietnam, Thailand, Korea, Japan and the 
Philippines. They know that the announced 
policy of the American government is to 
withdraw all significant military force from 
the Asian mainland as quickly as possible. 

They can see that pressure in this coun- 
try is growing for a similar retreat from 
Western Europe. They have every reason to 
hope that the departure of the Americans 
and the dismantling of NATO, which has 
been a fixed Communist objective for more 
than 20 years, is only a matter of time. 

They can see what is happening in the 
American Congress. They understand the im- 
Plications of the moves to end the war in 
Vietnam by legislation, to abolish the draft, 
to limit the war powers of the President, to 
cut-off budgetary support for the armed 
forces, to force a withdrawal from Europe. 

They know that the administration is 
fighting a desperate, rear-guard action 
against those who would put the United 
States out of business as a major world pow- 
er. They are aware that the majority politi- 
cal party—including almost all of the po- 
tential Democratic presidential candidates— 
is making political capital out of a growing 
anti-military, isolationist, almost xenophobic 
mood in the country. 

They understand that the administration, 
by mustering all of its power, is able to win 
the political skirmishes—or at least some of 
them. But they are banking on the hope 
that the trend in the United States is ir- 
reversible and that in time the marbles will 
fall into their laps. 

They have ample support for this hope. 
In one way or another, all of the countries 
in the world which have relied on the United 
States are beginning to hedge their bets. 

What is true today for South Koreans, Jap- 
ense, Nationalist Chinese, Filipinos, South 
Vietnamese and Thais will be equally true to- 
morrow for Western Europeans and Israelis. 
No national leader in his right mind can have 
much confidence at this point in the per- 
formance of the United States as an ally. 
People whose survival is quite literally at 
stake must look for other ways of assuring 
their security. 

Some, like the Japanese and Germans, may 
try in some degree to fill the power vacuum 
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that the retreat of American power will 
create. But many, if not all, also will adjust 
themselves to the new reality and make what- 
ever accommodations they can with the pre- 
ponderant super-powers in their part of the 
world. This process already is well under way 
in the smaller countries of Asia and has be- 
gun to affect the thinking of political leaders 
in Europe. 

So it is not surprising at all that the lead- 
ers in Peking and Moscow are bestirring 
themselves to encourage a trend which is 
unbelievingly favorable to their interests. 
Whatever they can do to speed the retreat 
of American power in Europe and Asia, they 
most certainly will do. 

Chou En-lai, with a few kindly words, is 
well on the way to accomplishing his major 
diplomatic objectives, very possibly includ- 
ing a final solution of the problem of the 
Nationalist regime on Taiwan. The Ameri- 
can public is being led to believe—and is 
eager to believe—that a regime which has 
been implacably hostile for 20 years suddenly 
has become benign and amiable. 

As for Brezhnev, his objectives are exactly 
the same as those of United States senators 
who favored the Mansfield amendment. There 
is no doubt at all that he is willing to nego- 
tiate a “balanced and mutual” reduction of 
forces in Central Europe which results in the 
departure of American troops and leaves the 
Russian military potential intact. He is 
equally willing, with the support of a great 
majority of American liberals, to negotiate 
@ limitation of strategic nuclear weapons 
which wll guarantee a decisive Soviet su- 
periority within a few years. 

Make no mistake about it. In all of these 
matters, the Russian and Chinese leaders 
know exactly what they are doing and why. 
The question is whether the majority of 
Americans can say the same. 


U.S. PRESENCE 

When the Senate came to the point of a 
straight vote on the Mansfield amendment 
it took the responsible course and voted the 
amendment down. By that time, all com- 
promise suggestions having fallen, it had 
little choice. Senator Mansfield’s proposal 
that the American military presence in 
Europe be cut in half by the end of this 
year was simply too drastic; too deep a reduc- 
tion too swiftly. To have approved it would 
have been to invite consternation within the 
ranks of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

It was our opinion that one of the substi- 
tute amendments, recognizing in principle 
that the American military role in Europe 
was seriously in need of re-examination, 
would have been preferable both to the 
Mansfield amendment and to a flat rejec- 
tion, not only of its particulars but also its 
intimations. This, however, the White House 
would not entertain, and in a hurried dis- 
play of heavy pressures the White House 
prevailed. 

And thus the conditions that motivated 
Mr. Mansfield’s effort will remain essentially 
as they are: A military posture in Europe 
that involves great numbers of men (and of 
dependents) whose mission was set on con- 
cepts of two decades ago and has not been 
much altered despite changing situations 
both in Europe and in the United States. 

Senator Mansfield says that he has at 
least achieved his minimum purpose of 
making the size of the American presence in 
Europe a public issue. So he has, and it will 
continue to be an issue. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
21, 1971] 
Mr. NIXON, THE SENATE, AND POLITICS 

President Nixon did not either gain or lose 
as much as the headlines might suggest in 
the Senate votes against resurrecting the 


supersonic transport plane and against cut- 
backs of United States troops in Europe. 
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In the matter of the SST, it is true that 
Mr. Nixon suffered a personal defeat back in 
March, when he telephoned a number of sen- 
ators and brought other pressures to reverse 
an earlier House defeat. 

But in this latest round, the White House 
kept carefully aloof, unwilling to have its 
fingers burned a second time. And wisely so. 
For the decisive factor in this second anti- 
SST vote was an economic cost argument of 
such compelling force that the senators sim- 
ply could not justify a yea vote. The Boeing 
Company’s own estimate that revival of the 
project would add $500 million to $1 billion 
more in costs, for a plane that the financially 
burdened airlines did not want and could 
not afford, could not be shrugged aside. 
Where environmental questions had figured 
importantly in the first defeat, economic 
facts were decisive in the second. 

In the Senate vote against compromise 
versions of Sen. Mike Mansfield's original bill 
to cut back U.S. troops in Europe 50 percent 
by year-end 1971, White House opposition 
again was not the sole factor. It can be ar- 
gued that what swayed the senators in their 
decisive 63-to-26 defeat of a modified cut- 
back billi—even though it was designed to 
appease White House objections—was a bi- 
partisan, high-level coalition of names 
dedicated to the proposition that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization must under no 
conditions be threatened by anything re- 
motely resembling an arbitrary, one-sided 
decision by the United States. 

Mr. Nixon, who prides himself on his ex- 
pertise in foreign relations, agreed with this 
viewpoint. He was able quickly to amass a 
formidable array of men whose names do now 
and will continue always to loom large in 
post-World War II history as the architects 
of NATO. With or without White House in- 
tervention, it can be assumed these men 
would have rallied to save the continuingly 
vital structure that binds the United States 
to Western Europe, forming a massive coun- 
terweight to the Russian and Chinese Com- 
munist worlds. 

Both Senate votes thus can be seen to 
have carried on the strength of fundamental 
realities. They are neither a great plus or 
minus on Mr. Nixon’s political scoreboard. 
But they say a great deal for the good judg- 
ment of the Senate. 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, May 
21, 1971] 


Troop-CuT PLAN ONLY DELAYZD 


While the Senate has refused to reduce the 
300,000-man European garrison our armed 
forces maintain in Europe, the cutback in 
American troops on the Continent has mere- 
ly been retarded. 

Half or more of these forces will even- 
tually be withdrawn from the NATO's 
standing guard, and one may expect before 
long. 

They are not needed there. They are a 
harsh drain on national resources. Slashing 
the manpower establishment we maintain 
in Europe is so obviously logical, it must be 
accepted. 

Knowing this, no doubt, why did the Ad- 
ministration make such an all-fronts bat- 
tle in the Senate to hold our land divisions 
intact in Germany, Britain, Italy, Spain, 
Turkey and Greece? 

We have supported this heavy commit- 
ment to European defense for 20 years at a 
multi-billion cost. The servicemen with 
their dependents, a total of about 525,000, 
create an expense running at $14 billion a 
year. This when Washington government is 
strapped to mountainous annual deficits, 
under acute pressure for domestic needs 
and running a critical imbalance of trade 
payments. 

The deficit in our balance of payments, if 
present rates are continued, is estimated to 
reach a red-ink figure of $22 billion this 
year—twice the 1970 imbalance. Yet the Sen- 
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ate votes to add to the dollar drain by $14 
billion annually for our European troop com- 
mitment. 

> . s 

Although the pressure of the Pentagon 
perhaps played a part in White House think- 
ing, most likely the decisive factor in the 
President’s policy was diplomatic. 

He was concerned about fear among NATO 
allies that the United States was veering 
toward isolationism, away from our solid 
support for defense against any Russian 
threat or potential danger from Moscow’s 
East European satellites. 

Or Mr. Nixon may have been gambling on 
the Kremlin’s gestures the last few weeks 
toward negotiations for a mutual pullback of 
forces in Europe, sketchy as these overtures 
have been. 

He may well have felt if we began hauling 
our troops out unilaterally, there would be 
no trading basis for withdrawal on both 
sides. 

It could also have been he reasoned Moscow 
would not have intervened with suggestion 
for reducing standing armies over Europe, 
while the cutback issue was being debated 
in Congress, unless it really was interested in 
bilateral withdrawals. 

Certainly if there is hope in Soviet talks 
on this issue, the topheavy rejection of 
troop reduction by the Senate could be ex- 
plained. The Moscow move was openly trot- 
ted out by Senators in last-minute debate. 


Perhaps these considerations weighed sig- 
nificantly in Richard Nixon’s repudiation of 
Sen. Mike Mansfield's proposal to halve our 
European forces, 

The President must realize we shall have 
to cut back these troop emplacements. The 
costs are sacrificial. The need for such heavy 
defense commitments—to countries we have 
so long fortified and helped become fat and 
strong—should before this have expired. 

This is now the biggest policing job Amer- 
ica underwrites—in an area of the world 
virtually at peace for a generation. 

In 1964 President Eisenhower said the six 
United States divisions in NATO should be 
cut to one. Mr. Nixon remembers this; he was 
Ike's Vice President at the time. And Dwight 
Eisenhower knew more about Europe’s de- 
fense needs than any other American Pres- 
ident. 

The action by the Senate to retain our 
300,000 military force on the Continent must 
be viewed as temporarizing action. Mr. Nix- 
on knows these troops must in all realism 
be reduced. That time will come sooner than 
the Senate ballot Wednesday night imply. 

[From the San Francisco Examiner, 

May 21, 1971] 

OF SENATOR MANSFIELD 
(By Carl Rowan) 

WasHINGTON.—One of these years histori- 
ans will go nuts trying to make some lasting 
judgments about Sen. Mike Mansfield. 

For the professorial Montanan is surely 
one of the most enigmatic characters ever 
to hold the powerful post of Senate Majority 
Leader. 

For weeks Mansfield projects an image of 
jellyfish philosopher, contributing heavily to 
the widespread view that the Democratic 
party lacks strong, driving leadership. 

Then, apropos of almost nothing, the 
jellyfish turns to shark. Mansfield gets his 
back up on one of his pet issues and becomes 
the Senate brawler, taking on the President 
and all the helpers the White House can 
assemble. 

What motivates Mansfield? 

Democratic party leaders recently brow- 
beat the networks trying to get free televi- 
sion time in which to respond to an address 
by Nixon. 

But there was Mansfield, undercutting 
them publicly with textbook talk about how 
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the President has rights to the networks 
that the opposition ought not have. 

Democratic Presidential hopefuls Ed Mus- 
kie and George McGovern recently socked it 
to the FBI for what they call illegal sur- 
veillance and abuses of the rights of citi- 
zens; other Democrats call for the resignation 
of J. Edgar Hoover. 

But Majority Leader Mansfield? He sur- 
prised newsmen at breakfast by saying that 
if he were President he wouldn't replace 
Hoover (but he refuses to say why). 

Then, a few days later, after it is revealed 
that FBI agents ushered a wired-for-sound 
informer into the office of Rep. John Dowdy 
(D-Tex.), Mansfield called for a probe of 
FBI activities. 

How does a man who seems so wishy-washy 
on so many issues suddenly strike out to 
make changes that the Administration says 
would wreck the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization (NATO)? 

Bases abroad have long been the symbol 
of world leadership. Some Americans fear 
that, if we have fewer foreign bases and 
fewer troops abroad than does the Soviet 
Union, it will lead the world to conclude that 
the Soviets have overtaken us as the most 
powerful nation in the world. 

It is almost certainly true that, if we had 
fewer bases and soldiers abroad and devoted 
more energy and resources to resolving do- 
mestic conflicts and fulfilling domestic 
needs, we would be infinitely stronger and 
more clearly the kind of society the rest of 
the world might envy and wish to emulate. 

But that idea does not meet easy accept- 
ance in a still-powerful generation which is 
reluctant to break with the past. Mansfield’s 
contribution, in his strange way, is that he 
finally forced the country to consider the 
alternatives. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 21, 
1971] 


EVEN IN DEFEAT; Mr. MANSFIELD SUCCESSFULLY 


Mape His Point 

The Mansfield amendment went down to 
defeat on the Senate floor, as the senator 
from Montana expected it to (and as it de- 
served to), and so did a packet of compro- 
mise amendments designed to achieve much 
the same end. 

Whence arises a paradox, which is that the 
end—a sizable reduction in the number of 
American troops now stationed in Europe to 
support our commitment to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization—is more likely to 
be achieved now than it was before the Sen- 
ate majority leader introduced his amend- 
ment to the draft bill. 

In added paradox, the Nixon Administra- 
tion received its most timely and telling sup- 
port in its floor fight against the Mansfield 
proposal from the most powerful individual 
in the nation against which NATO was de- 
signed to defend our and our allies’ security. 

When Leonid I. Brezhnev, the Soviet Com- 
munist Party chief, issued his call last week 
to begin talks on mutual reductions of mili- 
tary forces and armaments in Central 
Europe, the Administration eagerly grasped it 
as the best reason why & unilateral troop re- 
duction could be, as Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers put it, “detrimental to our for- 
eign policy and very harmful to our na- 
tional interest.” 

Why, administration forces argued, throw 
away our trump card? Why not extract some- 
thing from the Russians, why not extract 
some Russians from Central Europe, by ne- 
gotiating the matter? 

A valid point, although not entirely so. 
Negotiating with the Russians isn’t Ping- 
Pong, and it is not the only way to get re- 
sults. The most cogent argument against the 
Mansfield move, in our judgment, was that 
the negotiations must first take place with 
our NATO allies. If an alliance is to mean 
anything, the members cannot go off in 
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separate directions as suits their conveni- 
ence. 

President Nixon was correct in warning 
that a unilateral move by the U.S., forced 
by Congress, would undermine the credibil- 
ity of America’s commitment to NATO. 

Yet Senator Mansfield was also right in 
saying that it is long past time for the U.S. 
to take up the question with its allies. Some 
310,000 American troops are stationed in Eu- 
rope, as they have been for two decades, 
There is no magic in that number, and there 
is considerable expense, especially when you 
consider that the troops are accompanied by 
225,000 American dependents. 

One can hardly blame senators for being 
unhappy when our allies applaud our zeal in 
maintaining military strength in Europe 
while at the same time they criticize our 
failure to resolve our imbalance of payments 
which, to a large extent, derives from that 
situation. 

Twenty years ago, when Western Europe 
had barely begun to recover from the drain 
of blood and treasure of World War II, it 
was reasonable and proper to station that 
kind of American force in Europe to meet 
what seemed then to be a genuine threat 
of Soviet aggression. Today, Western Europe 
is fully recovered, more than capable of un- 
dertaking a larger share of mutual defense 
against a diminished threat. 

So in bringing attention to a problem 
which has been left largely unattended over 
the years, Senator Mansfield has won all he 
could reasonably expect—an administration 
commitment to begin negotiating with our 
allies. In even further paradox, by warning 
our allies that the Senate’s patience is not 
unlimited, he has strengthened the admin- 
istration’s hand in those negotiations. 


AGREED: WE WILL AGREE ON ARMS 


It is by no means clear from the joint 
statement issued yesterday in both Wash- 
ington and Moscow just how close to a real 
agreement the United States and the So- 
viet Union may be in their extremely com- 
plicated and important talks to limit the 
deployment of strategic weapons. What does 
emerge from the statement read to the na- 
tion by Mr. Nixon is that a political decision 
has been reached that there should be an 
agreement, and that on the basis of this the 
SALT negotiations have been given new vi- 
tality. 

The first priority in the talks, it has now 
been decided, will be on limiting the deploy- 
ment of antimissile systems, something the 
Russians have long pressed for. But beyond 
this the two sides “will agree on certain 
measures with respect to the limitation of 
offensive strategic weapons.” This is a point 
the United States has been insisting upon. 
Moreover, as Administration officials stress, 
the agreements on offensive and defensive 
weapons will become operative simultaneous- 
ly. In other words, a package deal. 

It may be that enough preliminary prog- 
Tess has in fact already been made in pri- 
vate discussions so that a firm basis of con- 
fidence for full agreement exists. The pe- 
culiar wording of the joint statement hints 
at this. The two sides, says the announce- 
ment, will concentrate in their talks this 
year on working out ABM limitations, It 
then says that “together with concluding” 
an ABM agreement, “they will agree” on some 
steps to limit offensive strategic weapons. 

This is pretty positive stuff, as are the 
further references to an “understanding” and 
a “commitment” to agreement. So what we 
plainly have is a decision and a mutual wish 
“at the highest levels” to resolve some very 
sticky problems, with the hard details to be 
left to the technicians involved in the nego- 
tiations. That in itself doesn't add up to an 
agreement, but it does stand as the most en- 
couraging development since the SALT nego- 
tiations began—months ago. 
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There are good reasons for movement now. 
Whatever international considerations may 
have influenced the mutually felt need to 
make some progress, there is no question 
that strong internal pressures on both sides 
have also played a key part. The Russians 
have their own serious economic problems, 
and they are no more eager than is the 
United States to make the vast investment 
required in an ABM system. Further, there 
seems at long last to be a realization that 
simply adding more and more costly weapons 
won't really alter the existing military bal- 
ance of power. 

It is a welcome breakthrough certainly, 
and possibly one with useful implications 
for areas beyond the immediate field of arms 
limitations. 

One of these areas could be a mutual re- 
duction of forces in Europe. The possibility 
of a reciprocal thinning out of troops at 
some point in the near future was, we now 
know, very much in the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s mind as it waged its belated but vigor- 
ous campaign to defeat Sen. Mike Mansfield’s 
amendment, which would have cut in half, 
by the end of the year the U.S. commitment 
of men to NATO. 

The Administration won its fight hands 
down. For his victory Mr. Nixon largely has 
to thank the Senate’s sensible reluctance 
to solve with a single stroke of a hatchet 
the complex problems of European defense, 
and he has also to thank the timely pro- 
posal from the Soviet leadership to enter into 
talks on mutual force reductions. The Senate 
wisely decided the United States should not 
give away something it could in fact trade 
to its own advantage. 

But the Mansfield amendment served a 
positive purpose. It has drawn attention to 
the too-long neglected fact of an overly 
large and expensive American contribution 
to NATO, and it has drawn support, even 
from many of those who voted against the 
amendment, to the need to do something 
about all this and soon. In this sense Mans- 
field can claim a victory, too. 

[From Research Institute Report, 
May 21, 1971] 

Dear MEMBER: Missiles and Mansfield: 
small gains for Pres. Nixon on both. He won 
on troop cuts, scored on TV with his SALT 
announcement. But he’s still a long way 
from any genuine breakthrough on either, 
needs substantive, as well as symbolic, con- 
cessions from Moscow. 

On missiles, Russia must bargain offense 
& defense together. If she tries to put ICBM 
discussions on the agenda after ABMs, the 
talks will drag on endlessly, the new climate 
will peter out. 

Moscow must also stop work on SS-9 super- 
missile systems. If she goes on building and 
deploying the 25-Megaton warheads, U.S. 
plans for advanced land & sea-borne sys- 
tems will also continue. 

On troop cuts, Moscow must similarly fol- 
low words with deeds. This involves 3 condi- 
tions Russia has always refused to meet: 

.. . Pull Soviet forces all the way back to 
the Soviet Union, not merely shift them from 
one part of East Europe to another. 

... Withdraw more troops, and do it faster, 
than the U.S., to make up for the vastly 
greater distance of the U.S. withdrawal. 

. » « Allow the troop pullbacks to be in- 
spected and verified. 

Note that these are NATO’s conditions, not 
just the U.S.’s. They've been carefully put 
together over the past three years, never 
been deviated from in replying to Russia’s 
past initiatives. Sec. of State Rogers will be 
reminded they're still applicable, when he 
gets to the semi-annual NATO meeting, later 
this month. 

Russia could conceivably be ready for real 
concessions now, give Nixon the break- 
through he tried to talk up on TV, this week. 
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Moscow’s low-key handling of the announce- 
ment makes that seem dim. 

Most likely, a period of slow, hidden prob- 
ings lies ahead. Object is to get some agree- 
ment with Russia before any conference, 
hopefully use the new atmosphere for all 
the benefits it may yield. 

That will take time, maybe more than 
Congress can abide. Pres. Nixon has won his 
troops-in-Europe fight—but at a price. Con- 
gress has put him on notice to negotiate cut- 
backs with Russia, probably faster, with more 
concessions than Nixon thinks healthy. 

If Nizon doesn’t produce, Mansfield will be 
back at him, the cutback battle reopened, 
Nixon accused of reneging on SALT. Next 
time, even the Europe-Firsters may not be 
able to save him. 

Point is, a much larger crisis in foreign af- 
fairs-is brewing. Congress wants some of its 
power back to shape foreign policy, will keep 
pushing all summer to get it. Nixon went 
on TV to blunt their efforts. This week he 
succeeded, but that’s only for now. 


{From WMAL-TV, Washington, D.c., 
May 21, 1971] 


COMMENTARY OF JOSEPH MCCAFFREY 


The echoes from the vote on the Mansfield 
Amendment will be reverberating for a long, 
long time. The echoes will last longer than 
the tangible results, and those results will 
probably come sooner than some of Mans- 
field’s critics are willing to admit. 

The cold, hard fact is that the United 
States troops commitment in Europe will be 
cut back. The initial cut won't total the one 
hundred fifty thousand which the Senator 
sought, perhaps only 50 thousand, but the 
troops are going to come out and they will 
come out much sooner because of the week's 
debate on the Mansfield Amendment. 

The message should be loud and clear to 
the White House and, even of more impor- 
tance, to Bonn, Paris, Rome, London and 
Madrid. The message is a simple one: time’s 
up, we're closing out the books on World 
War II. 

The message was clear in the Senate votes, 
but the message is even clearer from the 
reaction of the American people to the de- 
bate. 

Mike Mansfield, the man who brought this 
all to a head, has received more than five 
thousand pieces of mail on the troops in 
Europe issue. Five thousand, and of this 
total, thirty, or more than 40 opposed his 
position, He received more than seventy-five 
telegrams on the issue from his own State 
of Montana, every one of these supported 
him, 

When the ratio runs four thousand nine 
hundred sixty to forty, the score is pretty 
lopsided. 

That is the message which comes through 
from the fight on the Mansfield Amendment, 
the Administration won the vote, Mansfield 
won the issue. 


[From the Boston Globe, May 21, 1971] 
New CRACKS IN COLD Wak WALL 

The Russian peril, if one there be, has 
been faced on three fronts in the last couple 
of days—in the United States Senate, where 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield’s proposal to 
reduce the number of American troops in 
western Europe by half was defeated; in Mos- 
cow, where Soviet Premier Alexsei N. Kosygin 
and Canadian Premier Pierre Trudeau signed 
& pact pledging regular, and at least once-a- 
year, conferences on any differences between 
the two countries; and at the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT), where President 
Nixon yesterday announced “a major step in 
breaking the stalemate on nuclear arms talks 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union.” 
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The last of the developments could be the 
most important of the three even though the 
White House has acknowledged that the two 
sides haye not abandoned their basic posi- 
tions which, so far, have defined lengthy ef- 
forts for an agreement. This makes Mr. Nix- 
on’s announcement a bit confusing. Even so, 
however, the agreement to discuss a limita- 
tion on defensive weapons “to create more 
favorable conditions for further negotiations 
to limit all strategic arms” is encouraging. 

On the Soviet-Canadian* pact and the Sen- 
ate vote on the Mansfield resolution, it is 
noteworthy that the Senate mood is not so 
different from the Canadian as may at first 
appear. The Mansfield proposal was defeated 
and defeated handsomely, it is true. But 
this was only because of the fortuitous tim- 
ing of last week's Russian proposal for mutu- 
al withdrawal, which of course is to be pre- 
ferred to unilateral. The Senate understand- 
ably drew back from the possibility of risk 
when it appeared, at a timely moment, that 
the Mansfield purpose might be accom- 
pushed without risk. 

Thus, as Chalmers M. Roberts has pointed 
out in the Washington Post, “Sen. Mansfield 
lost the battle but won the war.” His amend- 
ment lost by the sizable vote of 61 nays to 36 
yeas, an extraordinary number of yeas in the 
circumstances and a clear warning to Presi- 
dent Nixon that the Senate intends to re- 
sume its constitutional function in US 
commitments. A majority of senators was on 
the side of withdrawal in one way or another, 
failing only to unite on an agreement on any 
specific one of the substitute resolutions that 
was offered. The Mansfield proposal, coupled 
with the commitments the Administration 
had to make to defeat it, has wrought at least 
the appearance of a welcome change from 
earlier Administration indifference to current 
Administration receptiveness toward the 
Russian proposal for mutual withdrawal. 

The Mansfield position is not only that the 
United States is dangerously overextended all 
over the world. We clearly are, with more 
than 1.75 million troops, their dependents 
and civilian workers on 2,000 bases in more 
than 30 countries at a cost of $4.5 billion a 
year—and not especially welcome anywhere 
except where we pay taxes on our bases. He 
is concerned, also, with the international 
tensions which are Inevitable when opposing 
troops confront each other while their gov- 
ernments, for the sake of domestic political 
mileage and escalating defense budgets, 
voice mutual fears and suspicions. Mr. Nixon 
himself damped down some of these with his 
SALT announcement. 

It is in the Canadian-Russian pact that 
our so-called “little brother to the North” 
has taught us a diplomatic lesson, just as 
France, one of our NATO affiliates, did last 
October when it, too, signed a pact with 
Moscow. This is that, so long as there may 
be mutual gain in regularly scheduled con- 
sultations, it is senseless to let tensions reach 
the breaking point from which, in this nu- 
clear era, there can be no return. But here, 
again, tensions have been somewhat relieved 
by Mr. Nixon’s SALT announcement. 

The Canadian-Russian agreement like the 
Russian-French agreement before it, pledges 
regular high-level consultations at least once 
s year on all matters that threaten “friend- 
ship, good-neighborliness and mutual con- 
fidence.” It may be argued that these are 
only words, and this is of course true. But 
it is also true that it is better (and safer!) 
to discuss differences as they arise instead of 
after they have festered. 

It is argued in some Washington quarters 
that Sen. Mansfield and his supporters—and 
maybe France and Canada, too—are the new 
isolationists. But a divorcement from the 
Cold War attitudes and warriors of the past 
is not isolation. The true isolationists are 
those who do not yet see how truly isolated 
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we would be if Washington were to continue 
its standoffishness while other NATO nations, 
as is now in the cards, accept Russia’s urgent 
invitation to try settling differences rather 
than fighting over them. 


[From the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, May 21, 
1971] 


A PYRRHIO VICTORY 


It was amidst a confetti of counter- 
proposals, amendments to amendments, face- 
saving language and such that the Senate 
voted against a cutback of the American 
troops in Europe. 

On the basic proposal, the amendment at- 
tached to the draft bill by Senator Mike 
Mansfield, the Democratic Majority Leader 
from Montana, to halve our European forces 
by the end of the year, the vote was 61 to 
36. (Both Senators Byrd and Spong voted 
with the majority against the cutback.) The 
outcome represents a major political vic- 
tory for Mr. Nixon and for the elder states- 
men whom the White House had rallied to 
its side. (The list is practically a roll-call 
of the Eastern Establishment emeriti, re- 
calling Richard Rovere’s tongue-in-cheek 
essay on the Establishment’s existence: “It 
seems to me perfectly clear, for example, 
that the Establishment has never found a 
way of controlling Congress. Indeed, there 
are times when Congress appears to be 
nothing more or less than a conspiracy to 
louse up the plans of the Establishment. .. .””) 

If Mr. Mansfield failed to force a cutback 
in Europe upon the White House, he suc- 
ceeded in something that few observers sus- 
pected they ever would witness. He man- 
aged to bring together Dean Acheson and 
Leonid Brezhnev in the cause of Richard M. 
Nixon; neither is normally to be counted 
among the President's friends. 

Indeed it was Mr. Brezhney who doomed 
the Mansfield proposal almost as soon as it 
was voiced. With the Administration crying 
in Chicken-Little tones that unilateral with- 
drawal would end hopes of negotiating a 
mutual pullback with the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Brezhnev called for starting such talks, The 
Administration spokesmen then were able 
to argue against the cutback by looking to 
the negotiations with the Russians. 

But Mr. Nixon’s victory is Pyrrhic. It is 
likely that Mr. Mansfield has succeeded in 
forcing the issue to the bargaining table. 
“If the climate has changed,” Senator Frank 
Church (D-Idaho) declared in the debate, 
“it is because the Senator from Montana, 
Mr. Mansfield, put forth the proposal.” 

The arguments for a mutual pull-back of 
American troops in Western Europe and 
Soviet troops in Eastern Europe is persua- 
sive. The cost of maintaining more than 
300,000 troops in Europe is getting to be 
more than the United States can bear com- 
fortably, and the notion that the Soviet 
Union will overrun the West no longer is 
& threat that the Europeans fear. The Amer- 
ican Army in Europe is fat in the military 
sense, and a big fat luxury in the political 
sense. Cutbacks are overdue. 

As for the Russians, there is no military 
threat from the West. The noises that John 
Foster Dulles made once upon a time about 
“liberating” the Eastern European satellites 
survive only in the occasional resolutions 
that Congress passes; the reality was shown 
by the U.S. response to uprisings in Hun- 
gary in 1956 and in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
The Chinese are the ones who have the Rus- 
sians scared today, and the Kremlin has its 
own reasons for wanting to normalize the 
situation in the West. In fact, the situation 
is not what it was in Stalin's time, or even 
Khrushchev'’s time, and neither NATO nor 
the Warsaw Pact are what they were: The 
instruments remain, but the needs and pur- 
poses no longer reflect the reality of the day. 
That is not a pretty reality, as Czechoslo- 
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vakia reminds us, but a policy should be 
based upon the reality that is, not the real- 
ity that one might prefer. 

And the reality of the Seventies is that 
the United States is overextended through- 
out the world and is beginning to retrench, 
The American people are war-weary and 
world-weary and the problems that we have 
at home are urgent. Call it “‘neo-isolation- 
ism" or what you will, the consensus foreign 
policy that has prevailed in the United States 
for a generation is giving way, and the new 
consensus that is emerging in its place looks 
to accommodation not only with the Soviet 
Union, but even with the Chinese Commu- 
nists, the unspeakables of yesteryear. It cer- 
tainly ought to be noted such is both the 
gospel and thrust of Mr. Nixon’s foreign 
policy. 

For the Russians, the reality of the Seven- 
ties is that there are almost a billion Chi- 
nese at their back door and a historical 
rivalry that cannot be wished away by the 
doctrines of Lenin and Marx. One cannot 
predict the shape of events to come, but can 
predict that they will be different from what 
we have known in the postwar years. 

In short, Mr. Mansfield has lost a battle 
this week, but he is going to win the war. 
There will be a big cutback in our European 
forces in a fairly short while. 


[From the Washington Post, May 22, 1971] 
PRESIDENTIAL POWERS VINDICATED 
(By William S. White) 

The Senate's crushing rejection, 61 to 36, 
of the attempt of Democratic leader Mike 
Mansfield to force a reduction of American 
troop commitments in Europe by legislative 
fiat—thus tearing up the yery North Atlantic 
Treaty ratified by that same Senate—is not a 
victory for President Nixon only. 

It is first of all a victory for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which solely em- 
powers the President to deploy and to com- 
mand American troops. It is, specifically, a 
vindication—so long overdue now—of the 
proper powers of any President as com- 
mander in chief. 

Secondly, it is proof that a bipartisan 
majority of the Senate, no matter how far 
that once matchlessly responsible body was 
of late years been the voice of strident dema- 
goguery in this land, is nevertheless still 
not prepared to abandon, unilaterally and 
without consultation, its solemn promise to 
our allies in Europe. 

Thirdly, it is a message that will truly be 
heard all around the world, by friend and 
foe alike, that the tireless Senate advocates 
of a “new politics,” which wants an America 
made littler and littler, have at long last been 
decisively turned back. 

Finally, it is the most profound repudiation 
of a Senate party leader on any grand issue 
in memory. Even in a Senate full of the most 
virulent partisanship—this because about 
one Democratic member in three is already 
running against President Nixon for 1972— 
Mansfield was able among his own partisan 
colleagues to marshal only a bare nine-vote 
margin out of an aggregate of 53 Democrats 
for this unexampled assault upon this na- 
tion’s pledges of honor. He says, defiantly, 
that he will try again. Some will say, with 
sadness and without bitterness, that a sensi- 
tive leader whose position had been 50 deeply 
compromised would be thinking more of 
stepping down than of stepping up this at- 
tack upon a solemn contract signed by his 
own country: 

To be sure, on the same day of Mans- 
field's defeat the Little Americans did man- 
age to destroy the supersonic transport proj- 
ect; thus for the first time in history con- 
sciously voting to make this a second-rate 
country In the air—behind the Russians and 
even the French. Still, undeniably damaging 
though all this may be—and is—it is a puer- 
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ile triumph for the new isolationists as con- 
trasted to the immense defeat they have 
suffered over the issue of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Nor can the Little Americans offer a sin- 
gle alibi over NATO. In the beginning they 
had nearly everything going for them. They 
were the beneficiaries of a wide and almost 
hysterical “antimilitarism"” long running in 
the Senate; of all the frustrations of the 
war in Vietnam; and of the extraordinary 
decision of Chancellor Willy Brandt of West 
Germany to open an attack upon the value 
of the American dollar precisely while the 
NATO debate was opening in the Senate. 

This, of course, was very heavy water upon 
Mansfield’s wheel, since it is quite true that 
the outfiow of American dollars to Europe 
has put us in a difficult position and a good 
many of these dollars are undeniably going 
out to support our troops abroad—and espe- 
cially those that are standing there to help 
protect Willy Brandt's Germany. 

Still, the Little Americans can usually 
be counted upon to let their conviction of 
their own unique rightness and righteous- 
ness make them lose their cool. And lose 
their cool they did in their sneering conde- 
scension toward the bipartisan group of dis- 
tinguished and dedicated Americans, includ- 
ing former Democratic Presidents Harry Tru- 
man and Lyndon Johnson and former Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson and John Mc- 
Cloy and so on, who came forward to defend 
the word of the United States. (One of the 
very littlest of the Little Americans even 
sardonically inquired whether one of the 
greatest public servants of his time, Robert 
Lovett, was still alive.) 

These men are all long past any personal 
or partisan ambition; and the way they were 
treated cost Mansfield more votes than he 
knows. 

Could it possibly be that the Senate df 
the United States may be slowly returning 
to the traditions that made it the world's 
greatest legislative body? 


[From the Washington Daily News, May 22, 
1971] 


THE SENATE AND NATO 


When the Senate voted this week not to 
cut US. troop strength in Europe by half, 
President Nixon got a victory—and a 
warning. 

He would be well advised not to dwell on 
the victory and to pay attention to the 
warning. 

Naturally, Mr. Nixon is pleased that his 
all-out counterattack turned back Senate 
Democratic Leader Mike Mansfield’s drive to 
reduce U.S. troops committed to NATO from 
300,000 to 150,000 this year. 

But the 61-36 vote against the Mansfield 
amendment gave notice that more than one- 
third of the Senate was ready to gut Ameri- 
¢a’s troop contribution to NATO, abruptly 
and without a word of consultation with our 
traditional allies. 

Moreover, the vote would have gone worse 
for the President if the Kremlin had not 
unexpectedly offered to talk about a mutual 
reduction of forces and armaments in Cen- 
tral Europe. This gave Mr. Nixon a strong 
argument: that the Senate should not uni- 
laterally disband forces that could be used 
in negotiations to get some Red Army units 
moved back into Russia. 

The debate reflected moods that seem to 
be growing in this country—an antimilitary 
feeling, a weariness with foreign burdens, a 
belief that “prosperous” NATO allies are not 
doing their fair share. And it was clear that 
the Mansfield amendment, in one form or 
another, will come up again—with a strong 
chance of J 

Mr. Nixon’s duty is to prevent such a blow 
at our princtpal alliance. NATO kept the 
peace in Europe, where the last two world 
wars started, for 22 years and is still essen- 
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tial. If the allies hang together, there is a 
chance of negotiating a decent settlement 
with Russia. If NATO falls apart, after the 
American rug is pulled out, the Kremlin 
will gain the great advantage of being able 
to deal with its members one by one. 

The President should make it clear to the 
allies that they must put up more money and 
manpower for their own defense. Evidence 
that NATO is making more of a defense effort 
would make the American people more will- 
ing to keep the necessary forces In Europe. It 
would also make a troop thin-out treaty with 
the Communist bloc more likely. 

In addition to pointing up the dangers to 
Mr, Nixon's European-security policy, the 
debate cast interesting light on prominent 
senators. 

J. W. Fulbright, for example, the neo-isola- 
tionist who inappropriately heads the Foreign 
Relations Committee, voted for the Mans- 
fleld amendment, He ceaselessly lectures the 
White House that it must consult his com- 
mittee on foreign affairs, but votes to cut 
forces pledged to NATO without consulting 
its members. 

Among the Democratic presidential hope- 
fuls in the Senate, three—Edmund Muskie, 
Hubert Humphrey and Henry Jackson—op- 
posed the amendment and four—George Mc- 
Govern, Edward Kennedy, Birch Bayh and 
Harold Hughes—voted for it, 

Of the latter group, we fear that their de- 
sire to be on the mod side of an issue is 
equalled only by their willingness to risk 
undermining this country’s alliances. 

{From the Washington Daily News, May 22, 
1971] 


NATO SELF-HELP PRESSURE 


Washington theory that Senate wrangle 
over bringing home half the U.S. troops sta- 
tioned in Europe will strengthen US. hand 
in calling for increased European contribu- 
tions to NATO forces is headed for quick 
test, 

In next two weeks, NATO defense minis- 
ters meet in Brussels and NATO foreign 
ministers assemble in Lisbon. 

Altho Senate defeated troop cut proposal 
advanced by Senate Democratic Leader Mike 
Mansfield, Mont., Secretary of State William 
Rogers agrees with Sen, Mansfield that debate 
will help convince our European allies they 
must do more to keep NATO going or risk 
disastrous U.S. cutbacks. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, May 22, 1971] 


Sparks aT Home Forcine U.S. Pustic To 
ALTER THINKING 


WasHINGTonN.—We think a tremendous 
shift of public attention is now going on in 
America that may be the dominant feature 
of the 1970’s. There are fascinating signs of 
it everywhere. Right in the midst of spraying 
the first hose on Europe and Asia we have 
suddenly noticed sparks shooting up in our 
own neighborhood; Hey, whose house is that? 
Hey, help—it’s our house. 

If you take that as your key you will find 
a grim connection between some of the oddest 
kinds of incongruities in American news: the 
Senate turmoil over the number of United 
States troops in Europe, say, and the ghetto 
riot up in Brownsville, N.Y., over state relief 
costs; the sickening discovery that a lot of our 
conscript sons in Vietnam are becoming 
heroin addicts and the accelerating deter- 
mination to end the adventure and get back 
to home affairs; the deep-seated reluctance of 
most Americans to get mixed up in the Middle 
East, along with the shock of seeing law-and- 
order Democrats in sedate Philadelphia nomi- 
nate a pistol-whipping cop for mayor. 

Is the connection far-fetched? Well, we 
must ameliorate our problems at home or go 
in for repression; one or the other, there is 
not much time to choose, A nation that has 
gradually got over-extended abroad is sud- 
denly becoming aware of brutal problems at 
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home: racial, social, economic. They will not 
wait. 

Take hunger. It is easier to visualize it in 
personal terms. “About a month and a hali 
ago," Senator Walter F. Mondale (D., Minn.) 
told the McGovern committee, “I went to a 
small elementary ares- school in our small 
ghetto in St, Paul. They had a splendid cafe- 
teria and a very balanced meal, a warm meal 
salad, and about every fifth child could not 
afford it. One child, whom I will never forget 
as long as I live, was about 6 or 7 years old. 
She had a filthy dress on, and she sat at this 
table eating a chocolate cookie while the 
other children ate their good meal. She had 
@ little dirty bag that her mother had sent, 
and two other chocolate cookies. I asked the 
principal, how can this happen? And he said, 
‘We still don’t have the money to pay for 
lunches when the families can't afford it.’ I 
assume there are millions like her in the 
country, that sit amidst their friends at lunch 
who have a decent meal and they don’t. It’s 
a disgrace.” 

That hungry kid with three cookies at 
school represents America. The U.S. has 6 
per cent of the world’s population and about 
half the world’s resources but an income dis- 
tribution, as noted in the Esterlys’ “Freedom 
From Dependence” (Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, $6), that awards 77 per cent of 
total income to the top half of the popula- 
tion, and only 23 per cent to the lower half. 

The fact is, America is stingy. As the 
Swedish economist, Gunnar Myrdal, notes: 
“America of all rich countries (is) the one 
which has the highest rate of unemployment, 
the worst and biggest slums, and which is 
least generous in giving economic security to 
its old people, its children, its sick people 
end its invalids.” 

President Nixon, to his great credit, has 
introduced family assistance welfare legisla- 
tion and Representative Wilbur D. Mills (D., 
Ark.) has picked up the ball. There is a lot 
that is wrong with the Nixon proposal and 
the Senate may kill it as it did last year, 
but it does accept one revolutionary con- 
cept, the right of the disadvantaged poor to 
basic income maintenance. Pretty commu- 
nistic, eh? Here is how one man put it: 
“Every man has the right to life and to the 
means which are necessary for the proper 
development of life; these are primarily food, 
clothing, shelter, rest, medical care and fin- 
ally the necessary social services.” I may not 
have rendered this smoothly, it is a trans- 
lation from the Latin, Pacem in Terris, by 
Pope John XXIII. 

Mike Mansfield, Senate majority leader 
is a kindly, courteous man. Time and again 
he has argued the urgency of problems at 
home and declared that, 26 years after the 
war ended, the U.S. does not need half a mil- 
lion persons in Europe—including depend- 
ents—with 7,000 tactical nuclear weapons, or 
even 123 generals. Nobody paid much atten- 
tion. Then suddenly, the mouse roared. Mr. 
Mansfield gave the White House a terrible 
scare. He crisply demanded that we pull out 
half our troops in Europe, at once, now. He 
caused a tremendous commotion and he left 
no doubt of the shifting American interest 
from problems abroad to problems at home. 

This is not isolationism. It is merely that 
what happens in NATO and what happens in 
Brownsville are connected. The United States 
cannot be the staunch defender of the free 
world if its foundations crumble at home. 
Europeans might as well know that the 
pendulum is swinging, and that the long- 
suffering Congress, in sour revulsion after 
six years of executive deception and arro- 
gance over Vietnam, is in the mood to asert 
itself. Mr. Nixon would be wise to adjust 
policies lest the pendulum swing too far. 
[From the Evening Star, Saturday, May 22, 

1971] 


NIXON’S FOREIGN POLICIES WINNING 


The 92nd Congress is concluding a week of 
feverish activity on Capitol Hill, dealing with 
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a two-day railroad strike which threatened 
to strangle once again the nation’s economy; 
with the Mansfield amendment to the mill- 
tary draft bill which would have cut Amer- 
ican armed forces stationed in Europe as part 
of the NATO defenses against Communist 
aggression by 150,000 men, and with the 
SST—by denying funds for its continued 
construction in the second Supplemental 
Appropriations Bill. 

The only two bills passed by the Senate 
were the railroad bill—which settles noth- 
ing—and the supplemental appropriations 
bill which was sent to conference with the 
House, which must pass on the Senate 
amendments. 

The railroad bill keeps the railroads in op- 
eration for another four months, during 
which it is hoped the roads and the 13,000- 
man Brotherhood of Railroad Signaimen will 
be able to settle their differences. There is 
no assurance they will, and there is the pros- 
pect of another strike if they do not. The rail 
unions have acquired a habit of compelling 
Congress to act on their demands for in- 
creased pay in a manner favorable to the 
workers, which brings in its trail boosts in 
labor costs all along the line, and increased 
inflation. 

Nothing will cure this situation until the 
railroad labor laws are amended. President 
Nixon submitted to Congress two years ago 
legislation intended to bring a final and bind- 
ing agreement between the roads and the 
rail workers. Nothing was done about his 
proposals in either the House or Senate. 

With the country aroused over this latest 
strike after having been tied into a knot for 
two days by a union of 13,000 members 
(there are more than half a million rall- 
road workers all told), the powers that be on 
Capitol Hill, who fear labor union opposi- 
tion when they come up for re-election, say 
they “will do something” but not right away. 

They suggest that they should wait until 
the country and the Congress cool down be- 
fore tackling such legislation. 

It seems clear that until some tribunal is 
set up to deal with labor unions and man- 
agement in strike situations which threaten 
the safety, the health and the economy of 
the American people, there will be no cure 
for these evils. This goes for big labor unions 
and big business—one with the strike power 
and the other with the lockout power—in- 
cluding all transportation and industrial and 
farm businesses. 

Another way to get at these ills is to enact 
and enforce strict laws against political cam- 
paign contributions by labor unions, as well 
as by business. 

It is vital to the nation’s defense that the 
bill extending the military draft for two 
years be enacted into. law before June 30, 
its expiration date. Many proposals to amend 
the bill are still to be acted upon. Sen. Rich- 
ard S. Schweiker, R-Pa., is one proposing 
that the draft be extended for only one year, 
and that after that the nation rely on yolun- 
teers to keep the country strong enough to 
defend itself. Despite the enticements of- 
fered, .experience is proving a voluntary 
enlistment plan won’t work. This is particu- 
larly true while the country is still at war 
in Indochina and is threatened with war in 
other parts of the world, including the Mid- 
die East, where the Arab nations seem deter- 
mined to wipe Israel off the map—with an 
assist from Communist Russia. 

The amendment to the draft bill offered 
by Mike Mansfield, Democratic leader of the 
Senate, was decisively defeated, 61 to 36, at 
President Nixon’s request. Democrats as well 
as Republicans opposed the amendment. For- 
mer Presidents Harry S. Truman and Lyndon 
B. Johnson issued statements against the 
amendment, as did other former high officials 
of the government. 

But it is obvious that Mansfield brought to 
the attention of the American people and the 
governments of the NATO nations that the 
time has come when the other nations should 
take on more of the burden of keeping up 
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these defense ararngements. Indeed, so rea- 
sonable is this demand that. Mansfield may 
ask for and obtain another showdown on 
his amendment, or a modified version of it. 

Nixon’s firmness in demanding that the 
war in Vietnam be continued until the South 
Vietnamese are capabel of standing on their 
own against Hanoi and until American war 
prisoners in the hands of the Communists 
of the north are exchanged, is bearing fruit. 

Without Russia’s aid to Hanoi—the ship- 
ment of arms—it has been clear for some 
time that the Hanoi government would have 
to come to the peace table. The latest move 
by Russia is an announced agreement to dis- 
cuss a limitation of offensive nuclear weap- 
ons as well as of defensive nuclear weapons. 
Heretofore the Russians have agreed only to 
discuss defensive weapons. It is clear that 
the United States would be unwilling to let 
down its guard by agreeing to limit our de- 
fensive weapons while Russia continued to 
build up its offensive nuclear weapons. 

If we have such an agreement with Russia 
for nuclear weapons as now is envisioned, our 
military “deterrent” would continue to help 
keep peace in the world. 

Nixon fought hard for an appropriation of 
funds for continuing work on the SST, be- 
lievying that it would be to the advantage 
of the United States to remain a world leader 
in the construction of airplanes, both for 
civilian travel and for war. He succeeded in 
the House, but lost in the Senate, and the 
plan to allot the necessary funds is now con- 
sidered dead. Whether it will ever be re- 
vived is a matter of conjecture. Strange 
things happen in this unpredictable Con- 
gress. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 22, 1971] 


TROOP WITHDRAWAL 


Dr. Robert R. Bowie's effort to discredit 
Sen. Mike Mansfield’s proposal for reducing 
American troops in Europe is hardly a credi- 
ble performance. Instead of dealing concrete- 
ly with the arguments advanced by the sen- 
ator, Dr. Bowie has resorted to generalities 
and suppositions which are incapable of 
proof. 

For example, Dr. Bowie alleges that with- 
drawing a portion of American forces would 
“deeply” shake “stability in Europe.” What 
is the basis for this sweeping and grim pre- 
diction? Do most Europeans share Dr. Bowie's 
concern? If we examine the budget expend- 
itures of the Germans and other NATO 
participants for military defense, which are 
far less than what they are capable of spend- 
ing, it is clear that they do not! Indeed a 
plausible case can be made for the view that 
the American occupation has now become a 
source of instability and anti-Americanism 
in Europe. 

Dr. Bowie further maintains that Ameri- 
can troop withdrawals “could gravely impair 
the prospects for East-West negotiations.” 
No proof whatsoever is supplied so that one 
must accept this dim picture on faith in Dr. 
Bowle’s Judgment. However, it can equally 
be asserted, on the basis of “faith,” that the 
opportunities for detente in Europe would 
be considerably enhanced by the imitiation 
of troop reductions. His contention that force 
cuts in Europe “could jeopardize the chances 
for progress in the Middle East” is also a 
purely subjective judgment. 

The cold facts are, as Senator Mansfield 
has brought out, that our NATO allies do 
not want to measure up to their own defense 
responsibilities because they prefer to place 
that burden on the backs of the American 
taxpayers. In this way, they are able to en- 
joy a most profitable trade with the Soviet 
Union while the American dollar is subjected 
to speculative attacks from our European 
friends—the very people our armed forces in 
Europe are supposed to protect against the 
“menace” from the East! 

The United States now has more than 2,000 
bases scattered over the world manned by 
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1,750,000 military personnel, military de- 
pendents and indigenous workers. There are 
300,000 troops in Europe plus 225,000 de- 
pendents and 128 generals. Besides these 
forces there are over 7,000 nuclear warheads 
in the area, In some of the bases, the United 
States is obliged to pay land taxes for the 
privilege of defending our European allies. 

These are some of the simple truths which 
cannot be refuted by the tattered rhetoric of 
the cold war. As one who played a key role 
in directing the cold war in Germany, Dr. 
Bowie appropriately falls into the category 
described by Senator Mansfield as the “old- 
timers, all the guys who formulated this 
policy 25 years ago. It just illustrates the 
generation gap in our policy.” 

Dr. HERBERT KREIDMAN, 
Professor of History, 
Nassau Community College. 
NATO ... THE POLITICAL WEAPON OF THE 
EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT 


The recent hassle in Congress over this 
country’s commitment to NATO was marked 
by the Eastern Establishment’s ferocious at- 
tack on all those, such as Mike Mansfield, 
who dared to suggest that perhaps Europe 
ought not to be a private American preserve. 

Beyond anything, NATO means very Big 
Business, the controlling factor in the enor- 
mous growth of American multinational cor- 
porations and banks, the instrument that 
guarantees division rather than cohesion in 
the Common Market, the political weapon 
that secures for American capital the com- 
petitive edge in the world struggle for in- 
come and wealth. 

The Eastern Establishment includes that 
whole complex of Wall Street bankers and 
lawyers who keep cropping up as advisers in 
every Administration, the architects of the 
national security state in the postwar period, 
the designers of the Marshall Plan and Tru- 
man Doctrine and other elements in the 
strategy of world communist containment. 

Historical conditions demanded that the 
Eastern Establishment be heavily European- 
oriented in their international outlook. Un- 
easy that Vietnam was creating more disrup- 
tion than stability in its empire, this group 
of people nevertheless continues to label ef- 
forts to reduce America’s expansive world 
role as “isolationist.” 

The preservation of NATO is the issue 
around which the Eastern Establishment re- 
mains most solid, It likewise remains ardent 
supporter of foreign aid and “development.” 
especially through American-controlled mul- 
tilateral agencies, population control, free 
trade and whatever international mecha- 
nisms can be designed to protect and en- 
hance the flow of corporate capital. 

The New York Times is the major organ 
expressing the views of the Eastern Estab- 
lishment, its board of doctors containing 
names such as Eugene R. Black and George 
D. Woods, investment bankers who helped 
to create and manage the several interna- 
tional development agencies. The Times’ edi- 
torial policy has traditionally taken a strong 
anti-Russian line, matched only by its 
hatred for Charles de Gaulle who, like Mike 
Mansfield, dared to suggest that American 
hegemony in Western Europe come to an 
end. 


In Congess, the Eastern Establishment is 
well represented by figures such as Illinois 
Sen. Charles Percy and especially Jacob Jav- 
its of New York, who is on all the important 
international economic and foreign policy 
committees. Javits, having devoted his entire 
career to opposing all institutional con- 
straints on the flow of American corporate 
capital, understands very well the kind of 
financial and business unravelling that 
might take place from the demise of NATO. 

It’s true, of course, that NATO proponents 
see the organization in global strategic terms 
emphasizing possible Middle East conse- 
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quences in the reduction of American troops. 
Earlier, attempts were made to bring NATO 
into the Vietnam war and create a multi- 
lateral image there. 

But Javits, in addition; shows how the 
anti-Communist stuff is only the tip of the 
iceberg. Arguing against the Mansfield troop 
cut proposal in the Senate May 12, Javits 
said. 

“It will be notice to Europe that the 
United States is relinquishing its position 
in Europe, and we could certainly expect 
that Europe would then have less concern for 
US trade, investment and monetary inter- 
ests.” 

What Javits is talking about is the de- 
velopment of the European Common Market, 
and the American foreign policy interest of 
blocking the formation of the kind of unifi- 
cation that would harm the growth of Amer- 
ican business and financial enterprise. The 
dismantling of NATO has much less to do 
with the so-called Russian threat than with 
the future shape and content of the Com- 
mon Market. The timing of NATO troop cuts 
has less to do with NATO-Warsaw Pact ne- 
gotiations than with the pace of Common 
Market negotiations over its enlargernent 
and openness to American business interests. 

Those who want a better understanding of 
these interests should read the writings of 
George W. Ball, former undersecretary of 
state and now with Lehman Brothers in New 
York. The powerful growth of the multi- 
national corporations has helped to sour 
American support for trading blocs such as 
the Common Market. NATO, in effect, is de- 
signed to help create George Ball’s concept 
of the future multinational corporate world 
community, a worldwide corporate state 
dominated by American capital. 

David Deitch is a Globe staff columnist. 


[From the National Observer] 


WHITE HOUSE CONFIDENT MAJOR ACCORDS Can 
TAKE SOLID SHAPE BY YEAR'S END 


(By Jude Wanniski) 


With Soviet Communist Party chief Leonid 
Brezhnev supplying the adrenalin, President 
Nixon’s anemic “era of negotiations” has 
suddenly revived. In the past several days, 
Mr. Brezhnev twice pumped life into U.S.- 
Soviet relations, indicating the Russians have 
decided to do some serious bargaining on 
critical issues. 

There may have been some question of 
Soviet intentions regarding the first gesture, 
when Mr. Brezhnev invited the Western pow- 
ers to start exploratory talks on reductions 
of troops and armaments in Central Europe. 
But there were few doubts last week at the 
White House that the Russians have now 
entered into the spirit of negotiations in a 
big way. Mr. Nixon’s three-minute address to 
the nation—revealing, simultaneously with a 
similar announcement in Moscow, a break in 
the long-stalled nuclear-arms talks with the 
Soviets—was purposely vague and restrained. 
Yet because of the nature and timing of the 
break, the White House is confident the Rus- 
sians mean business, and that major agree- 
ments may be taking solid shape before the 
end of the year. 

Later last week, Mr. Nixon talked almost 
casually about the two governments working 
“toward agreement in this field to be imple- 
mented sometime this year,” although “some 
very intensive negotiations will have to take 
place to achieve our goal.” 

The prospect of such agreements will have 
an immediate effect on Washington politics. 
The developments came at a time when Mr. 
Nixon’s global strategy was undergoing seri- 
ous attack in the U.S. Senate precisely be- 
cause it did not seem to be getting any place. 
Now Mr. Nixon should have clearer sailing in 
Congress for his foreign and defense policies, 
at least for the rest of the year. And at the 
same time, the political seers will bid up his 
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re-election stock for 1972. One reason: If 
there is a major agreement with the Russians, 
chances of an election-year summit meeting 
increase. 

RESISTING TEMPTATION 

Mr. Nixon already owes the Kremlin a 
thank-you; the Brezhney invitation to the 
Western powers helped the President beat off 
a wave of Senate attacks last week against 
his strategy in Europe. The Administration 
expected to narrowly beat Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield’s proposal to cut the 
U.S. troop level in Europe by 50 per cent, to 
150,000 from 300,000. But after the Brezhnev 
offer to negotiate mutual withdrawals, sena- 
tors otherwise tempted by the idea of uni- 
lateral U.S. troop withdrawals edged away 
from the Mansfield amendment. It lost, 61 
to 36. 

The break-through in the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT), which began in 
November 1969, was of course a bigger plum 
for the Administration. For a year, the talks 
had been deadlocked. The Russians insisted 
on limiting a first agreement to antiballistic 
missiles (ABM) and other defensive weap- 
ons—those that cannot strike the adversary; 
the United States insisted that any agree- 
ment cover some offensive weapons, and that 
the talks cover a “mix” of offensive and de- 
fensive weapons. 

The Administration’s reasoning is that 
only a mixed agreement would assure the 
United States that the Soviet Union has no 
intentions of seeking a clear nuclear supe- 
riority. If defenses alone were fixed by agree- 
ment, the Administration reasoned, the 
Soviets could continue their rapid expansion 
of offensive weaponry with their planning no 
longer complicated by U.S. defensive tactics. 

In the agreement announced by Washing- 
ton and Moscow, the Russians have now con- 
curred in principle that an agreement will 
contain a mix. Now that this framework has 
been established, the White House expects 
that negitiations will accelerate. 

The belief here is that the Soviets may 
now agree to place limits on land-based 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. Their 276 
SS-9 missiles, plus 60 SS-9 sites under con- 
struction, have been the basis for U.S. fears 
that the Russians may be thrusting toward 
clear nuclear superiority. Presumably the 
United States will be willing to deal on the 
short-range tactical weapons in Europe, 
which have been the Soviets’ chief concern. 
This dealing would take place as part of 
the NATO-Warsaw Pact talks that Mr. Brezh- 
nev is anxious to get going. 

Mr. Nixon’s televised statement was 
clearly designed to make it appear that he 
and the Kremlin met halfway: The two 
governments, he said, “have agreed to con- 
centrate this year on working out an agree- 
ment for the limitation of the deployment 
of antiballistic missiles systems (ABMs). 
They have also agreed that, together with 
concluding an agreement to limit ABMs, 
they will agree on certain measures with re- 
spect to the limitation of offensive strategic 
weapons.” 

ORDERS TO GET SERIOUS 

This, though, is precisely the framework 
that Mr. Nixon has insisted upon. Though 
this agreement is still a long way from an 
arms-control pact, it is still the first concrete 
indication that Mr. Brezhnev's recent peace 
offensive is genuine. Beginning at the 24th 
Soviet Party Congress in March, Mr. Brezh- 
ney has been conciliatory both to the United 
States and the other Western powers. Last 
month, senior Soviet officials reported pri- 
vately that they had been ordered to nego- 
tiate seriously on outstanding differences 
with the West. In his invitation to negotiate 
on Central Europe, Mr. Brezhney said the 
Soviet Union would do everything it can “to 
achieve the strengthening of the peaceful 
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coexistence of states, regardless of their social 
system.” 

Among both supporters and critics of Mr. 
Nixon’s approach to the Soviets, the specula- 
tion in the Capital is that the Brezhnev peace 
offensive is an outgrowth of two Soviet prob- 
lems: internal economic difficulties and the 
nagging threat along its 4,000-mile border 
with China. The Soviets would like to divert 
some defense spending to the domestic sec- 
tor, and since they cannot risk weakening 
their eastern defenses, a mutual and bal- 
anced force reduction in Europe is the 
answer. : 

The speculation may be imprecise, but as 
long as it is part of the working assumption 
here it is important. The differences occur 
over how this situation should be exploited. 
The Administration counsels firmness, pa- 
tience, and the promise of generous, good- 
faith arrangements with the Soviets; when 
the fruit ripens, it will fall from the tree. 

Nixon critics argue that the fruit is already 
ripe, but because of White House stubborn- 
ness it is withering, They counsel unilateral 
concessions to show U.S. good faith, And at 
least until last week they had urged Mr. 
Nixon to take a SALT agreement covering 
only defensive weapons. 

In the Senate attack on Mr, Nixon’s pol- 
icy in Europe, Idaho Democrat Frank 
Church and Mr. Mansfield were most ex- 
plicit in making this argument. “For those 
who say that we must take no unilateral 
step,” declared Mr. Church, “I suggest that 
the record shows that unilateral action pru- 
dently taken has led to successful negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union.” He pointed to 
President Kennedy’s initiative in ceasing at- 
mospheric testing of nuclear weapons, a step 
that led to the limited test-ban treaty. 


“LINKAGE” STRATEGY 


Senator Mansfield maintained that the 
Soviets are so eager to pull troops out of 
Europe and station them on their frontier 
with China that they would do just that if 
the United States unilaterally withdrew 
150,000 troops from the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). “I suggest such 
& cut on our part would act as effectively 
to obtain this end as would any force re- 
ductions reached mutually through long 
drawn-out negotiations.” 

Administration strategists grant that Mr. 
Mansfield may be exactly right, but that it 
is not the objective of U.S. policy to find the 
quickest way to relieve the Soviet Union’s 
internal problems. 
` The objective is to bring about Soviet 
pacifism along a broad front, including not 
only the NATO-Warsaw pact face-off in 
Europe, but also in the SALT talks, the four- 
power Berlin talks, and in the Middle East. 
The White House does not go so far as to 
say there can be no agreement on European 
force reduction unless there is also a SALT 
agreement, but it makes it clear enough that 
a SALT pact would put the NATO alliance in 
a much more relaxed and forthcoming frame 
of mind regarding Central Europe. This, more 
or less, is the nub of the President's “linkage” 
strategy, a policy that encourages this broad- 
front negotiation. 

It was because the White House saw the 
Mansfield amendment as a potentially crip- 
pling blow at its linkage strategy that Mr 
Nixon pulled all the stops in defeating it. 
Former Presidents Truman and Johnson is- 
sued statements inveigling against the 
amendments, U.S. ambassadors all over Eu- 
Tope lobbied senators by transatlantic tele- 
phone. Mr. Truman’s Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, roused himself to denounce the 
move. So, too, did President Kennedy’s Under- 
secretary of State, George W. Ball, who was 
all over Capitol Hill fighting the Mansfield 
measure. 

Not that all the Democrats who supported 
Mr. Nixon did so as a testimonial to his link- 
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age strategy. On the contrary, most were 
concerned only that passage of the Mansfield 
amendment would cripple NATO and encour- 
age the European allies to turn away from 
the United States toward accommodations 
with the Soviets. Two Democratic Presiden- 
tial hopefuls, Edmund Muskie of Maine and 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, have stead- 
Tastly urged the President to accept a de- 
fense-only agreement at SALT. Yet last week 
they were in the Administration’s corner in 
opposing the Mansfield move. Senator Muskie 
said almost nothing during the debate. But 
Mr. Humphrey pitched in with enthusiasm, 
and in warming to the debate appeared to 
become a full-fledged advocate of linkage: 

“I do not believe in unilateral disarma- 
ment, not if it means disarming at the risk 
of our security and the security of our al- 
lies,” he said. It was a comment that brought 
& warm smile to the face of Sen. Edward 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, a Mansfield sup- 
porter. Continued Mr. Humphrey: “I am not 
here pleading for President Nixon. On the 
contrary, I am pleading for a foreign policy 
of the United States that will preserve peace, 
that will arrive at negotiated settlements, 
that will reduce nuclear armaments. .. .” 

After the Nixon announcement on the 
SALT talks, Mr. Humphrey issued glowing 
statements of “a major breakthrough.” Sup- 
porters of Sen. Henry Jackson of Washing- 
ton, the only Democratic Presidential hope- 
ful who has defended the Nixon position on 
the SALT talks, fumed that Senator Hum- 
phrey “Is trying to make believe he never 
pushed the other way.” 

Though this kind of Presidential poli- 
ticking played a small role in the Senate 
debate last week, the most important factor 
that saved Mr, Nixon from any troublesome 
votes was this: Although most senators were 
eager to show annoyance with the NATO 
allies for not paying more of the NATO costs, 
a majority could not agree on the degree of 
indignation appropriate. 

Indeed, practically the entire Senate feels 
this indignation, and only the broader for- 
eign-policy considerations kept senators 
from expressing it. The argument is that 
while the United States pays $14 billion to 
maintain its NATO commitments, including 
a net loss of $1.5 billion in the balance of 
payments on these commitments alone, the 
other 14 NATO allies skimp on their commit- 
ments, and at the same time blame the 
United States for causing their monetary 
problems. 

Ohio Republican William Saxbe put forth 
the most colorful version of this argument: 
“We were the No. 1 country to emerge from 
World War II. We had money sticking out of 
all our pockets. Japan and Germany were 
completely financially broken. We had ideas 
that we could afford to do all these things, 
anywhere in the world. So we were the big 
spender that picked up the check every 
time it came around.” Now, he says em- 
ployment is so high in Germany that they 
have to import 3,000,000 workers. And in 
Japan, there are several jobs for every high- 
school graduate. Yet in the United States 
there is unemployment, distress, poverty. 
“What we are still doing, though, is walk- 
ing around Europe with the ‘big spender’ 
sign in front and ‘kick me’ sign on the back.” 

This message came through loud and clear, 
both to the European press corps and Eu- 
ropean diplomatic corps in the Capital. They 
know that Mr. Nixon restrained the Senate 
last week, but he will not be able to do it a 
year from now. Whether or not there are 
successful negotiations with the Warsaw 
Pact nations, Western Europe is aware that 
Washington has grabbed for the last check. 
That’s all Senator Mansfield was trying to do, 
and though his amendment lost, his purpose 
was served. 

For Mr. Nixon, this was the added fillip 
to a week of immensely satisfying develop- 
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ments. He got his initial SALT understand- 
ing out of the Russians. He foreign policy 
survived a week of Senate attacks, and as a 
result is firmer than ever. The Democratic 
Presidential hopeful divided a half-dozen 
ways. And the NATO allies got an earful of 
overdue invective. This the President can 
publicly disavow—but if he wishes can pri- 
vately applaud. 

[From the Billings Gazette, May 23, 1971] 

MANSFIELD May Have Won BATTLE 
(By D. W. Bowler) 

The man from Montana, Sen. Mike Mans- 
field, lost a skirmish this past week when the 
U.S. Senate turned down his proposal to cut 
in half U.S. troops in Europe. 

He may have won a battle, even a war. 

When Mansfield rocked the boat, rattled 
the cage and again challenged the status quo 
in Europe, he set forces in motion that 
needed stirring. 

The war has been over in Europe for 26 
years. The U.S. taxpayers has been paying 
through the nose for 26 years to keep the 
status quo. 

Meanwhile, most of the countries of west- 
ern Europe, the free world we like to call it, 
have been getting nothing but fat. The free 
has been from us to them. 

We are told it is in our national interest. It 
is, to a point. 

It was especially in our national interest 
to keep western Europe free at a time when 
Russia was moying into its slavic spheres of 
interest and a few others. 

The U.S. held the nuclear threat umbrella 
over western Europe while those nations re- 
covered from the ravages of war. America not 
only stood off the Russian threat, real or 
otherwise, but also primed the economic 
pump. 

We went beyond that. We helped the Ger- 
man mark get hard while the dollar got soft. 

As columnist Frank Getlein of the Wash- 
ington Star writes: 

“It happened in a great part as a result of 
the smashing defeat of the Germans in World 
War II, which forced them to rebuild their 
industry from scratch, and to get newer and 
better systems than ours. This process was 
helped along enormously by the Marshall 
Plan, but the final push was certainly accom- 
plished by the use of American troops to pro- 
tect Germany from what once was considered 
a threat of Russian attack. 

“Since Germans in arms give most Euro- 
peans the willies—as in Kaiser Willie, rather 
than as in Willy Brandt—the Americans took 
over the German defense, pumping in dollars 
and leaving the defeated Germans free to ac- 
centuate the positive in industry while the 
conquering freedom forces poured their 
money down the rat hole of military expendi- 
tures,” 

Getlein calls Mansfield’s move “the most 
sensible thought anyone has had about 
either the dollar crisis or the crisis of the 
American military presence in Europe.” 

The Europe of today is not the Europe of 
20 years ago. 

Solid proof of this comes from Italy's con- 
servatives. Tempo, Rome’s leading rightwing 
daily, editorializes: 

“Mike the Terrible has asked that U.S. 
troops be halved, causing a terrible stink . .. 
But the Mansfield bill is not to be written off 
so casually. We Europeans at least, who are 
loaded with money, industries and man- 
power, had better start taking notice that 
an ever-growing number of American tax- 
payers are getting fed up with spending bil- 
lions of dollars for the defense of nations 
that are opulent in every field... 

“Soon or later the proposals of Mansfield 
may spread around over there and win a 
majority. And we shouldn’t be surprised or 
get worked up about it. 

“The real problem is in putting to our- 
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selves urgently the question why a people 
numbering 250 million, with a unified cul- 
ture, a history, a military experience, a 
scientific, technological and industrial estab- 
lishment that is the oldest and the finest in 
the world, why it can’t defend itself with its 
own forces? Why does it have to be defended 
by these extremely costly American divi- 
sions?” 

Quite naturally, the Italian diplomat who 
has been NATO secretary general for seven 
years does not agree with his conservative 
Roman countrymen. 

Even in Russia, notice is being taken of 
the man from Montana’s prodding. 

Premier Kosygin noted in his talks with 
Prime Minister Trudeau of Canada that 
“much attention is paid today to the prob- 
lem of troop and arms reductions. In cer- 
tain countries, animated discussions are 
going on on this score.” 

That is quite an understatement when one 

considers the ghosts of past policies that 
the Nixon Administration hauled into the 
Congressional skirmish to stop Mansfield’s 
try. 
"The action also split forces without regard 
to party lines in Congress. It seemed that 
everyone tried to get Into the act with an 
amendment of his own, or at least a com- 
ment. 

Sen, George Aiken of Vermont, a Repub- 
lican, took issue with the administration by 
saying: 

“I thought the Nixon Doctrine envisaged 
predicating our actions more on the willing- 
ness of others to take responsibility them- 
selves, and less on a unilateral assumption of 
responsibility on our part. 

T thought this was the heart of the Pres- 
ident’s policy in Southeast Asia, a policy I 
have supported. Yet here we see the Presi- 
dent mobilizing old advocates of old causes, 
not to buttress his actions in Southeast Asia 
where he so badly needs support, but to 
champion the status quo in Europe, for 
which these same advocates planted the 
seeds nearly a generation ago... (I won- 
der) if this makes the new foreign policy 
more believable or whether it will create a 
new wave of disbelief in our government 
pronouncements.” 

Mansfield’s pot-stirring also prodded the 
Nixon Administration into taking a second 
look at a suggestion made more than six 
weeks ago by Leonid Brezhnev, the Soviet 
Communist Party chief. 

Brezhnev said March 30 he’d like to talk 
with the U.S. about a balanced force re- 
duction on both sides in Central Europe. 

After Mansfield’s move, the U.S. secretary 
of state and U.S. ambassador to Moscow took 
the time to find out if the Kremlin was seri- 
ous. 

So, much as the Mansfield amendment was 
viewed with alarm, it did accomplish three 
things: 

1. The troop issue in Europe is moved off 
dead center into possible beneficial action. 

2. Opulent Europe realizes it may before 
too long have to pay for its own defenses, 

8. The Nixon Doctrine of helping those who 
help themselves is put to a test. 

Yup, the mild-mannered man from Mon- 
tana caused quite a fuss when he introduced 
an amendment that questions why it is nec- 
essary for “a foreign army to be on the con- 
tinent of Europe a quarter of a century after 
World War II.” 

Oh, yes, Mansfield’s previous profession— 
he was a professor of history. 


[From the Washington Post, Sunday, 
May 22, 1971] 
WEEK or Historic CHANGE 
Moments in history of striking importance 
to the world generally can be discerned only 
long afterwards unless one speaks of a critical 
election, say, or the first man on the moon. 
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Nonetheless it is worth the risk of saying that 
last week may very well turn out to have been 
of key import. 

Three events were striking: the dialogue 
in Paris between’ French President Pompidou 
and British Prime Minister Heath on Britain 
joining Europe; the movement by Moscow 
and Washington toward a resolution of the 
strategic arms limitation talks, and the move- 
ment by the two superpowers and their allies 
toward a beginning of talks on reduction of 
armed forces and armaments in Central 
Europe. 

Taken together, these events relate to a 
reordering of the Western Alliance and a re- 
structuring of the East-West relationship. 
The three events, of course, do not stand 
alone. Subsidiary but of great importance 
were the Senate votes on the Mansfield pro- 
posal to trim the American troop level in 
Western Europe, Canadian Prime Minister 
Trudeau's declaration in Moscow of increased 
independence of the United States while re- 
maining within the NATO alliance, and the 
continuing East-West effort to resolve the 
Berlin issue on which depends the late of 
West German Chancellor Brandt's Ostpolitik, 
or effort at reconcillation with the East. 

This in sum, is a vast canvas depicting 
great efforts to wind up the loose ends of 
World War II and to create a new frame- 
work for international life. And it is strik- 
ing that central to much of this effort is 
the attempt to control the nuclear weapons 
that sprang from that war so that a human 
holocaust can continue to be avoided. 

A great deal has been said about the effect 
on America and on its relations to the world 
of the Indochina venture. Most of our ills, 
foreign and domestic, are laid at its door. 
There is truth in all that but it is not the 
whole story. 

While nothing is foreordained in human 
relations and man does have charge of his 
fate, there is a cyclical aspect to it all if 
history teaches anything. One does not have 
to pigeonhole history neatly in the Toynbee 
manner to see this, either. Thus, it seems to 
me, the flow of history mentioned above 
most likely would have taken place irrespec- 
tive of the Indochina affair. The timing prob- 
ably would have been different, however. 
Indochina simply impelled events and deep- 
ened the pressures for change. 

History, too, moves in jerks and while the 
matters now in motion are interrelated they 
are not likely to come to consummation at 
any single time. Britain may “enter” Europe 
on & specific date but that is not the same 
thing as the creation of a United States of 
Europe which may be generations away if it 
comes. 

The two arms control issues are still far 
from resolved. Indeed, the best hope in each 
case is for initial steps, for a sense of momen- 
tum, for at least a slight lessening of mutual 
suspicions, especially between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Since Napoleon’s time nationalism and 
xenophobia has been a dominant force, 
stronger than the dreams of men for a more 
rational relationship between peoples. The 
perils of war, as in World War II and in the 
subsequent post-war period, diminish such 
feelings, but as nations escape the fear of 
human and national extinction nationalism 
asserts itself again. 

In this age of nuclear technology the peril 
in this is greater than ever before in human 
history. For this, if for no other reason, even 
the equally suspicious men in the Kremlin 
and the White House are impelled to try 
and try again to bridge the gap lest they face 
the dreadful alternative of Armageddon. 

The technologically and econcmically ad- 
vanced societies of today are in a period of 
rising expectations that man can master his 
environment and that he must do so. It 1s 
a time when single citizens and citizens in 
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groups feel strong enough to push those 
who rule them, in democratic or totalitarian 
societies, to try harder. 

Last week, then, was on the whole a hope- 
ful moment, one worth a cheer or two. But 
the chores ahead are massive, the struggle 
for fulfillment never ending. 

[From the Washington Post, Sunday, 
May 23, 1971] 
FLEXIBILTrTY Gers RESULTS 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

It was a great week for presidential leader- 
ship. With a little show of flexibility, Mr. 
Nixon asserted his control oyer dealings be- 
tween Washington and Moscow, 

In the process he stole the arms control 
issue from his liberal critics and girded him- 
self against a possible counterattack from 
the right. He thus put himself in position 
to come on strong as a peace candidate in 
1972. 

The big development, of course, was the 
joint Soviet-American statement on the stra- 
tegic arms limitation talks, Mr, Nixon had 
previously insisted that there had to be an 
intimate connection between an agreement 
on defensive weapons, notably the antibal- 
listic missile (ABM) and offensive weapons. 

The Russians favored an agreement that 
gave priority to a limitation on the ABM. 
Leading Democrats asserted that the Presi- 
dent should, if necessary, take an ABM agree- 
ment only. It looked as though Mr. Nixon 
had boxed himself in. 

Behind the scenes, however, the President 
initiated diplomatic moves to take himself 
out of the box. These moves bore fruit in 
the announcement made simultaneously in 
Washington and Moscow last Thursday. 

Basically all the agreement provides is that 
the arms control talks can go forward. What 
the continuing negotiations will yield by way 
of results is not clear. 

But the connection between defensive and 
offensive missiles which the administration 
had previously stressed so hard has been 
thinned to the vanishing point. The agree- 
ment announced last week provides, with 
exquisite vagueness, that the Big Two “will 
agree on certain measures with respect to 
the limitations of offensive strategic 
weapons,” 

In the background briefings, White House 
Officials came off the emphasis on the big 
Soviet missile, the SS-9, which had previ- 
ously been the justification for an insistence 
on tying offensive to defensive weapons in 
any agreement. Hints are now being put 
about that the new Russian holes which the 
Pentagon claimed were being dug for an im- 
proved version of the SS-9 have in fact 
turned out to be accommodations for another 
weapon, the SS-11, which is far less menac- 
ing as a possible first-strike threat. 

In these circumstances, almost any kind 
of agreement reached in future talks can be 
said to fit the President’s demand for a con- 
nection between offensive and defensive 
weapons. Moreover, the exceedingly vague 
wording of the statement about offensive 
missiles suggests that, while an agreement 
about defensive weapons would go to the 
Senate in treaty form, the understanding 
about offensive weapons would be submitted 
in another form—a form less vulnerable to 
opposition. In that way the President has al- 
ready taken out insurance against an attack 
in the Congress from the hawks and the 
military in his own party. 

The ease with which a President prepared 
to be flexible can foil opponents was further 
demonstrated during the week in the de- 
bate on resolution to cut American troops in 
Europe which had been offered by Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield. Though Sen. Mans- 
field is one of the most powerful men the 
Capitol has seen in a long time, the admin- 
istration beat his amendment decisively. 
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What turned the tide against Mansfield 
was s positive administration response to the 
Soviet indications of willingness to negotiate 
& mutual reduction in troop strengths. With 
such negotiations in the offing, very few re- 
sponsible senators were prepared to come out 
for a unilateral American reduction. 

The lesson of all this is a lesson that Mr. 
Nixon has been trying to resist ever since he 
entered the White House. It is that hostility 
to the presidency is not built into the sys- 
tem; that everybody does not hate Mr. Nixon. 

On the contrary, a President prepared to 
show just a little diplomatic flexibility will 
have broad national support, Mr. Nixon got 
it last week, and he will continue to have 
it so long as he stays away from the politics 
and the diplomacy of confrontation. 


[From the Courier Express (N-Y.), Sunday, 
May 23, 1971] 
Don't Give Up SHIP, SEN, MANSFIELD 


The Senate’s votes on the proposed U.S. 
troop cutbacks in Europe and the SST have 
an interesting interrelationship, This should 
serve as both a puzzle and a challenge to 
those who argued that the point of either is- 
sue, or both, was somehow a simplistic re- 
turn to isolationism vs. international com- 
mitments. 

Of course, further public funding of the 
SST was rightly rejected, for the third time, 
on grounds of public policy; domestic fiscal 
priority and environmental risk, a risk which 
is worldwide and which will accompany both 
the British-French Concorde and the Rus- 
sian SST. And while the Mansfield amend- 
ment to the draft bill, and those substitutes 
which aimed at making the cutbacks in 
easier stages, were turned aside, the senti- 
ment grows for a new policy in tune with the 
1970s. The vote reflected no blind devotion to 
some interminable form of Manifest Destiny 
but rather a feeling of not wanting to force 
the cuts on President Nixon right now, a 
matter of timing, therefore. 

Already Sen. Mansfield’s campaign has 
spurred Washington and Moscow to greater 
effort toward serious negotiations on mu- 
tual troop cuts. Yet unilateral cuts, on a pru- 
dent scale, can help the momentum. If uni- 
lateral cuts are valid in Vietnam, where a 
war is going on, or by either Britain, Canada 
or France, all of which have made Nato cuts 
lately, then certainly the U.S. Senate, which 
ratified the Nato pact in 1949, can order 
them. 

With the cost running as high as $14-bil- 
lion a year, we are overextended in Europe, 
Why should we need 10,000 troops in Spain, 
or 40,000 in Britain, Italy and Turkey? While 
it is easy to see why a politician in Bonn can 
practice Ostpolitik in East Germany or Mos- 
cow, and can sell more than $750-million in 
goods to the Soviet as in 1969 (while Melvin 
Laird vetoed a Ford Co. plan to build a plant 
there), with an American umbrella overhead 
in case of any gathering thunderstorm, it also 
is an insult to our valued West German gov- 
ernment ally to suggest, as some Americans 
have, that one reason why we would keep 
215,000 men in West Germany is for fear that 
Bonn will, if it brings its force up to pledged 
levels or beyond, somehow turn into the same 
kind of threat to world peace that govern- 
ments in the Kaiser or Hitler eras became. 
Stirring these fears is a move unworthy of 
reasoned debate. 

Britain, France and West Germany today 
have 1.4 million men under arms. If this is 
not sufficient, they have the ability to raise 
more. The alliance will be healthier if all the 
European Nato members become more self- 
reliant, as the Nato treaty called for. 

Western Europe’s monetary problems to- 
day stem mostly from serious imbalances 
caused by the excessive American presence, 
the glut of dollars. Only Americans can do 
the trimming. And Sen. Mansfield has done 
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the nation a distinct favor—and eventually 
all will thank him—in centering our atten- 
tion on the European situation whilst our 
preoccupation has been so long in Indo- 
china. If, as some senators and the Achesons, 
McCloys and Balls contend, the Nato alli- 
ance would collapse if we pulled back only 
half our ground troops, then something must 
be rotten at the core of this partnership. It 
might not even be a true partnership. 

The plain truth is that we are overextended 
in both Asia and Europe; both the Seato and 
Nato treaties were hatched for the same 
general reasons 20 or more years ago and 
both now need updating to fit the future. 
Troop reductions in Europe are essentially a 
European problem; it’s their future. While 
these negotiations will be welcomed warmly, 
we trust, the idea of balanced reductions 
should also mean equal reductions. That is, 
the U.S. cutback should be in precise equal 
numbers to that of the Russians’; there 
should be no formula based merely on dis- 
tance from Berlin. 

Before negotiations begin, however, it re- 
mains the obligation and the right of the 
U.S. Senate to take the initiative in encour- 
aging the president to launch cutbacks in 
any amount that may seem proper. This is 
one sure way to keep the momentum for 
rapprochement in Europe moving along. 

[From the Grand Rapids Press, 
May 23, 1971] 
IT'S ONLY THE BEGINNING 


Sen. Mike Mansfield’s proposal to reduce 
American troop strength in Europe by half 
obviously was doomed to defeat at the out- 
set, Despite the fact that it has cost the 
United States billions to maintain 300,000 
troops in the NATO countries and that this is 
one of the chief reasons why our balance 
of payments has become so unfavorable, the 
proposal never had a chance. There were too 
many powerful forces against it—including 
both of our still-living ex-Presidents (Tru- 
man and Johnson), Mr, Nixon himseif and all 
those who oppose any move to reduce the 
United States’ defense commitments abroad. 

The most effective argument brought 
against the Mansfield amendment, and one 
of the most cogent, was that our unilateral 
decision to reduce our military strength in 
Western Europe would greatly weaken our 

ng power in any discussion with the 
Soviet Union with respect to a mutual reduc- 
tion of armed forces in that area. 

This was not, therefore, the most propi- 
tious time for the senator to make his move 
But his proposal scarcely warranted the bit- 
terness of the attack on him. A person un- 
familiar with American politics might have 
assumed from the vitriol poured on Mans- 
field that he had just suggested approving 
a move by the Soviet Union to establish mis- 
sile bases in Cuba. Benedict Arnold would 
have looked almost saintly in comparison 
with the Mansfield portrayed by some of his 
critics. Some went so far as to characterize 
him as an idiot. 

Mansfield doubtless realized that he was 
fighting an unpopular cause and that he 
could not hope to muster sufficient strength 
to get his bill passed. Even if it made it 
through the Senate, he could be sure it never 
would receive House approval. Since Mans- 
field is anything but stupid, he must have 
had other purposes in mind than the adop- 
tion of the amendment at this time. And 
they do not appear to be especially obscure. 

One objective certainly was to emphasize 
again that Congress should be consulted in 
the deploying of American fighting forces 
outside the United States. The significant 
thing is not that 61 senators voted against 
his proposal but that 36—more than a 
third of the Senate—voted for it. We can 
remember when any bill aimed at our get- 
ting out of Vietnam would have received far 
less support in the Senate. 
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The vote indicates, therefore, an in- 
creasing sentiment in the Senate to be heard 
in the formulating of military agreements 
with other countries. And the debate and 
public attention given Mansfield's proposal 
should alert our European allies that the 
American public and a substantial segment 
of its government believe that Western Eu- 
rope itself should assume a larger share of 
the burden of defending itself. 

To put it even more bluntly—our allies 
cannot expect us to go on indefinitely seeing 
the American dollar beaten and battered in 
their money markets because of the way the 
US. government has spent so freely for so 
long to rebuild their countries and to par- 
ticipate in their defense. The vote went 
against Mansfield 61-36. Unless there is a 
marked improvement in our economic posi- 
tion and the trend in the balance of pay- 
ments, the vote on a similar proposition six 
months from now could be considerably 
closer, And there is every indication—includ- 
ing Mansfield’s public statements—that at- 
tempts to compel a reduction of American 
military forces in Europe will not be dis- 
couraged by this defeat. 


[From Los Angeles Times, Sunday, May 23, 
1971] 
THE PRESIDENT'S ABOUT-FACE IN SEARCH OF 
ALLIES 
(By Peter Lisagor) 

WASHINGTON.—Senate Democratic leader 
Mike Mansfield was cruelly miscast as a fierce 
adversary irresponsibly bent upon bringing 
down that temple of the cold-war faith, 
NATO. 

He was, in fact, the least likely man in town 
to set the White House on its car, to exhume 
the shibboleths and the sages of post-World 
War II politics, to trigger a propaganda blitz 
by the President that betrayed the doctrinal 
staleness of the Nixon Doctrine. 

Mansfield is a sober, reflective, tactiturn 
man, not a flamethrower. His reputation as 
a man of probity and reason led the Pres- 
ident to order the troops be mobilized to avoid 
any personal attacks upon the senator. 

Mr. Nixon has gone to some lengths to 
court the weathered Montanan. Chance by- 
standers at the southwest gate of the White 
House have seen Mansfield, at the wheel of a 
white Mercury that has seen better days, 
driving in for breakfast or a late evening 
meeting with the President. 

The idea that Mansfield suddenly and 
abruptly provoked a “crisis” in the affairs of 
the Atlantic alliance is absurd. While quietly 
biding his time, he has informed anyone 
willing to listen that he believed the United 
States has borne too great a burden in Eu- 
rope, that the 300,000-man force was a costly 
legacy of a debilitated and disorganized Eu- 
rope, and that he planned a move to throw 
the Senate’s weight behind a reduction of 
that American force. 

It is true that he turned a proposed sense- 
of-the-Senate resolution, without the force 
of law, into an amendment tied to the draft 
bill which would have forced the President 
to act. But the response at the White House 
suggested an act of perfidy, a despoilment 
of a sacred shrine, sabotage at the crossroads 
of Western civilization. 

The irony of the President's reaction was 
vividly revealing. To whom did he turn? He 
turned to those very men whose wisdom 
and vision he had severely questioned in an 
interview with C. L. Sulzberger of the New 
York Times last March, to those in whom 
he saw “a basic, strange sickness.” 

Mr. Nixon told Sulzberger that “the great 
internationalists of the post-World War II 
period have become the neo-isolationists of 
the Vietnam war period and especially of the 
period accompanying the ending of that war. 
And it is ending. This is also true of the 
attitude of those former internationalists 
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with respect to our defense posture and de- 
fense spending.” 

And later in the interview, in a more 
pointed reference, the President said: 

“These are the people who, after World 
War II, supported the Greek-Turkish aid pro- 
gram, the Marshall Plan, NATO. But today 
they are in disarray because of two things, 
They are terribly disillusioned about Viet- 
nam, which is so hard a problem to under- 
stand. And they have an enormous concern 
with home problems of a sort and a degree 
that did not face us a generation earlier.” 

Because the President named no names, 
the White House flacks may argue that he 
didn’t have in mind the men he invited to 
take on Mike Mansfield. But it won't wash. 
He had in mind as “great internationalists— 
such men as George Ball, Cyrus Vance, John 
J. McCoy, Dean Acheson and the great gen- 
erals of containment. 

In truth, Mr. Nixon was tilting at straw 
men in the Sulzberger interview, and nothing 
proved it more convincingly than that he 
sought comfort and support from the Es- 
tablishment in his contrived hour of need, 
The old internationalists have not become 
isolationists, neo or otherwise, and whether 
the President cuffs them around or not, 
they're tickled pink when the White House 
calls. What is doesn't do to the ego, it makes 
up for at the office. 

Mike Mansfield surveyed what he had 
wrought and called it “overkill,” a polite 
word for what he probably thought about it. 
The spectacle must have made him chuckle. 
And surely he took satisfaction from the 
fact that he had shaken up the White House 
enough to form a fresh assessment of Amer- 
ica's role in the world, not just a rhetorical 
song-and-dance, 

In the end, some Administration officials 
implied that the agitation displayed by the 
White House was based upon the knowledge 
that the Russians had agreed to link offen- 
sive and defensive weapons in the strategic 
arms limitation talks, which the President 
hailed the day after Mansfield “lost.” 

They thought it “inappropriate” to use 
that information in the debate. It would 
not have impressed Mansfield, in any case. 


[From the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette] 
THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT 

Although the Mansfield amendment was 
defeated in the Senate, there is evidence of 
mounting unrest among Senators not only 
over U.S. troop levels in Western Europe, but 
on the general powers of the executive 
branch to conduct foreign policy as well. 

Previous efforts tn the Senate had been 
confined to resolutions to the President call- 
ing for a review of West European troop 
strength in relation to the U.S. NATO com- 
mitment. Congressional appropriations de- 
termine the level of the forces, but previ- 
ously there had been no attempt to set spe- 
cific numbers. 

A number of factors apparently provoked 
Mansfield into trying to slash the number of 
troops in Europe from about 300,000 to 
150,000 by the end of the year. One of the 
most obvious is that a weakened U.S. mone- 
tary position is partially caused by the cost 
of paying for European forces. In addition, 
the European nations have been somewhat 
slow to cooperate economically and politi- 
cally among themselves. It's only very re- 
cently that there has been real progress 
toward making Britain a part of the Common 
Market. 

A more basic reason might be that with 
all the talk of re-evaluating the role of U.S. 
troops in Europe since the depths of the 
Cold War, very little has been done about it. 
Three administrations have struggled with 
the question, and some of their representa- 
tives again backed President Nixon's refusal 
to compromise on the matter. 
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At this time, there Is not much to dispute 
the administration's contention that a troop 
reduction shouldn't be a unilateral move, but 
instead should be a point of negotiation on 
a whole series of diplomatic issues with the 
Russians. The Soviets said something sim- 
ilar about talks on troops about a year ago, 
with not much to show for it. If Nixon is 
going to use the same point now, it might 
be expected that the administration would 
follow through and try to bring about dis- 
cussions. If not, the case will be more diffi- 
cult to sell to the Senate next time. 

The Mansfield amendment struck most 
deeply at the Nixon Doctrine of international 
relations and the powerplay diplomatic at- 
tempt to force the Soviets to negotiate con- 
currently on a series of matters, including 
the SALT talks and the Mideast: This comes 
at a time when Congress, and especially the 
Senate, is becoming increasingly restless 
about a loss of prerogative on foreign policy 
to the office of the President. 

What is at stake then, is much more than 
the number of U.S. soldiers stationed in 
NATO countries. It further entails essential 
divisions about the proper course for foreign 
policy, and who should make the decisions. 
The Mansfield amendment, even in its fail- 
ure, is a fundamental part of that determi- 
nation. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 


MILITARY AID TO TAIWAN 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention this morning, from 
a publication entitled “The Military Bal- 
ance, 1970-71,” published by the Insti- 
tute of Strategic Studies, that the 
amount of military aid this country has 
recently furnished to Taiwan is as fol- 
lows: 

In 1970, we gave them one battery of 
Nike-Hercules. 

In 1970, we gave them 34 F-100 Super- 
sabres. 

In 1969, we gave them 18 F-104 Star- 
fighters. 

In 1970, we gave them 30 C-i19’s. 

In 1970, we gave them 50 medium 
tanks. 

In 1970, we gave them 120 howitzers. 

In 1970, we gave them five submarines. 

In 1969, we gave them four destroyers. 

Mr. President, I also note in the news 
this morning a dispatch from Taipei that 
U.S. Ambassador at Large David Kenne- 
dy has postponed his departure from 
Hong Kong, after apparently failing in 
his attempt to conclude a textile agree- 
ment with Taiwan. 

I think it pertinent to note that of the 
arms we have given them, all except the 
last two items that I cited were grants 
in aid. The three submarines were given 
as a 5-year loan, and the four destroy- 
ers, apparently, they paid $1 million for. 
Yet, we cannot even secure some type 
of arrangement to protect our textile in- 
dustry, to protect the jobs of the people 
who pay the taxes to provide this great 
largess to the Taiwanese and Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. 


QUORUM CALL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NO HELP FROM THE ALLIES 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “No Help 
for United States From Trade Allies,” 
written by Jonathan C, Randal and pub- 
lished in this morning’s Washington 
Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, June 9, 1971] 


No HELP ror UNITED STATES From TRADE 
ALLIES 


(By Jonathan C. Randal) 


Paris, June 8.—The Nixon administration 
today failed in its efforts to win the formal 
support of its 22 major trading partners for 
sharing the burden of America’s worldwide 
responsibilities. 

The setback, refiecting growing foreign 
irritation with new U.S. claims for special 
consideration because of the major Ameri- 
can defense commitment, was apparent in the 
communique issued after the ministerial 
session of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD). 

Until 4:30 this morning U.S. negotiators 
unsuccessfully sought to win acceptance of 
wording in the communique which would 
recognize what Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers yesterday called “the costs of the 
role the United States plays today in the 
security of the free world.” 

The communique made no mention of the 
key word—burden. 

Instead, the Americans had to settle for 
the vaguer recognition for the “position of 
certain member countries concerning the 
special factors affecting their balances of pay- 
ments.” 

OBLIQUE LANGUAGE 


Privately American officials explained that 
this oblique language was all that could be 
expected because the OECD includes such 
nations as Switzerland, Austria, and Sweden 
who refuse any endorsement of the U.S. 
defense role because of their neutral status. 

However, in previous communiques issued 
by the consultative economic organization, 
grouping the non-Communist world’s major 
industrial nations, the United States had 
won less vague wording from its partners in 
recognition that chronic and growing Amer- 
ican payments deficits were part of the price 
for the U.S. overseas military presence. 

Nonetheless, Rogers, who chaired the two- 
day meeting, expressed his satisfaction with 
the “unanimous” support for setting up a 
“small high-level study group” to investi- 
gate the possibility of further international 
trade negotiations. 


STUDY GROUPS MEMBERS 


OECD Secretary General Mil Van Lennep 
was empowered to choose the group's mem- 
bers—generally expected to include the 
United States, Japan, and several present 
Common Market nations as well as candi- 
date member Britain. 

No date was mentioned for the study group 
to report back with recommendations, al- 
though French Finance Minister Valery Gis- 
card d'Estaing said he expected a preliminary 
report at next May’s ministerial session, 
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Formation of the study group was seen as 
primarily designed to help the Nixon admin- 
istration gain time in its efforts to stop 
growing protectionist sentiment in Congress. 

Indicative of some European thinking was 
Giscard d’Estaing’s remark to newsmen that 
France and the Common Market feel the 
trade problem was not a crisis. 

“There is a monetary crisis, not a trade 
crisis,” he said in expounding the widely 
shared European belief that the United States 
must put its monetary house in order and 
not rely on trade concessions. “The biggest 
of our worries is re-establishing monetary 
order in the world,” he added. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this article, I should like to 
comment briefly on what I think are 
some interesting facts. 

The Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development has just con- 
cluded or is in the process of concluding 
its meetings in Paris, These meetings 
were chaired by our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rogers. 

It is interesting to note that an effort 
was made in behalf of the Americans to 
secure, from the 22 nations in the free 
world which have formed this sort of 
economic tie for mutual economic con- 
sultative effort, some understanding of 
the financial dilemma facing this coun- 
try. 

However, we were totally ineffective— 
that is, until 4:30 yesterday morning, the 
negotiators had been unable to win ac- 
ceptance of the understanding in the 
communique which would recognize what 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
called “‘the costs of the role the United 
States plays today in the security of the 
free world. The best wording that could 
be secured was “position of certain mem- 
ber countries concerning the special fac- 
tors affecting their balance of payments.” 

This was the only concession made by 
our world allies for the economic effort 
we have chosen to undertake. 

It is interesting to note that par- 
ticularly the nations of Austria, Sweden, 
and Switzerland have a fundamental 
position against taking such a comple- 
mentary role or understanding position 
toward the United States since they con- 
sider themselves neutral nations. I won- 
der what the world situation would be 
if the United States took a similar posi- 
tion of neutrality. 

The feeling at the meeting, as re- 
ported in this article, was that our allies 
throughout the world are becoming in- 
creasingly impatient with the attitude 
that seems to be growing in the United 
States. The major concession that we 
did receive, of course, was the formation 
of the study group to study the implica- 
tions of the trade crisis. If of course one 
exists. 

The formation of this study group, in 
political terms, “was seen as primarily 
designed to help the Nixon administra- 
tion gain time in its efforts to stop grow- 
ing protectionist sentiment in Congress.” 

The article concludes: 

Indicative of some European thinking was 


Giscard d'Estaing’s remarks to newsmen that 
France and the common market feel the 


trade problem was not a crisis. 
“There is a monetary crisis, not a trade 
crisis,” he said in expounding the widely 
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shared European belief that the United 
States must put its monetary house in order 
and not rely on trade concessions. 


I quote again: 
The biggest of our worries is reestablishing 
monetary order in the world. 


A TERMINATION DATE AND U.S. 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate will shortly begin debate on the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment, of 
which I am a cosponsor, to set a termina- 
tion date for the ending of the war not 
only in Vietnam but all of Southeast 
Asia. Inherent and implicit in this pro- 
posal is a means whereby the American 
prisoners of war held by North Vietnam 
and the Vietcong will be released that 
much sooner rather than held hostage 
that much longer if a termination date 
is not set. 

The question of the POW’s has been 
receiving significant attention in Paris 
and, most especially, in Hanoi and in this 
country. The number of POW’s has been 
estimated at approximately 1,500 to 1,600 
but figures which had been given by 
North Vietnam indicate that they hold 
approximately somewhere around 350 to 
400 U.S. POW’s. 

The question of the POW’s figures sig- 
nificantly and, in some respects, over- 
ridingly in the matter of ending the war 
in Vietnam. The administration has said 
that we will maintain forces in Vietnam 
until all POW’s are released. Hanoi has 
said that they wiil not even begin to dis- 
cuss the fate of the prisoners until a ter- 
mination date has been set and then, ac- 
cording to press reports from the North 
Vietnamese delegation in Paris, they 
have indicated this matter could be 
settled promptly. 

If a termination date were set and 
negotiations in earnest begun, there 
would be no useful reason, in my opinion, 
for North Vietnam to keep the U.S. 
POW’s there. If a termination date is not 
set, then we are confronted with the 
paradoxial situation which results in 
more and more American casualties, per- 
haps more and more POW’s and more 
and more of a determination on the part 
of North Vietnam to hang on to the 
POW’s. 

A terminal date for ending the war 
could lead to the release of the POW’s. 
A continuation of the war with increased 
casualties and an increase in the num- 
ber of POW’s would make a bad situation 
worse. As it is now, it appears to me that 
both sides of the coin are the same as far 
as the POW’s are concerned. The present 
approach makes hostages of the POW’s 
with the result that the possibility of 
their release fades into the distance even 
as the casualties and the cost increase 
week by week, month by month, year by 
year. If we agree to a termination date 
and the prisoners are not released, we 
still retain all our options, and thereby 
lose nothing in the attempt. 

On April 16, the President gave an- 
other reason in addition to the POW is- 
sue for not fixing a terminal date on the 
involvement. That was to give South 
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Vietnam at least a chance to defend it- 
self against North Vietnam. With an 
army which is larger than North Viet- 
nam 's, equipped, trained, supplied, paid 
and advised by Americans over a period 
extending from 1955 to the present, I 
would say that if they are not in a posi- 
tion now to have at least a chance to de- 
fend themselves, than they never will be. 
It is their country. It is their future. It 
is their decision, not ours. 

Over the years, 17 years in fact, I have 
not deviated from my position that we 
had no business becoming involved, mili- 
tarily, in Vietnam. We have no founda- 
tion and never have had for the pursuit 
of our intervention there. 

As of May 22, 1971, 354,165 casualties, 
broken down to 54,731 dead and 299,434 
combat wounded, $120 billion wasted, 
demoralization and divisiveness at home 
and abroad, drug addiction, graft, cor- 
ruption, fraggings, the laying waste of a 
country and the wasting of lives—that 
is what Vietnam has entailed, that is 
what Vietnam means—even now. Let us 
grasp this nettle and bring this tragedy 
to a terminal ending—and do it now. I 
realize that this proposal is not in accord 
with the one that the President espouses 
and has espoused consistently. He has 
faced up to his responsibility. He is with- 
drawing our troops at a faster rate than 
announced. His policy may be correct, 
but there are at least two sides to every 
question, and I would hope that the Sen- 
ate will face up to its responsibility 
and approve the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment. I would be content to let 
history decide which course is the right 
one but, in the meantime, I would waste 
no time and make every effort to bring 
about the release of the POW’s at the 
earliest opportunity and, at the same 
time, bring this tragedy to a final end. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
an article published today in the Wash- 
ington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 9, 1971] 
NortH Vrets DEMAND Arp END—Txuvuy OUT- 
LINES REQUISITES FOR POW TALKS 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Paris.——The top North Vietnamese repre- 
sentative at the Paris peace talks said today 
that the prisoner of war issue, properly 
coupled with a total American withdrawal, 
could be settled while the Thieu-Ky regime 
is still in power in Saigon, but he indicated 
that Hanoi will not agree if the United States 
intends to continue to arm and support the 
South Vietnamese forces. 

These points emerged during a 90-minute 
interview with Xuan Thuy, chief of the 
North Vietnamese delegation, at his sub- 
urban Paris headquarters, Choisy-le-rol. The 
veteran diplomat answered a series of ques- 
tions with a minimum of the political po- 
lemics so familiar at the weekly meetings in 
the Paris forum. 

The questions and answers went this way: 

Q. You have said the United States should 


fix a “reasonable” date for complete and un- 
conditional withdrawal of “all” American 


forces. Would you clarify the word “all?” 
A. “When I use the word ‘all’ I mean the 
totality of U.S. forces in Vietnam. It includes 
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all kinds of arms—ground, air, naval forces— 
on the territory, alr space, water of Vietnam 
including U.S, military personnel, American 
military advisers... We don’t have any ob- 
jections if U.S. planes are based in foreign 
countries provided they are not used against 
Vietnam. The 7th Fleet may be located on 
the high seas provided it does not violate 
Vietnamese territorial waters or is used 
against Vietnam.” 

The reference to planes based in foreign 
countries was in response to a query about 
the U.S. Air Force in Thailand. When he was 
reminded that his spokesman Nguyen Thanh 
Le, who was present at today’s interview, had 
mentioned last week American use of both 
Japan and Okinawa, Xuan Thuy said that 
was because they had been used in the war 
against Vietnam. 

His response also included a statement 
that it is “the scheme of the Nixon admin- 
istration to seize not only South Vietnam 
but also to control Laos and Cambodia for 
the implementation of U.S. policy in these 
countries and also for encircling the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of (North) Vietnam and 
also to hold in the American grasp the whole 
area of Southeast Asia,” and some related 
statements which were not new. 

Q. Does the word “all” include both any 
form of a so-called residual force and a mil- 
itary training and assistance group? 

A. “These military personnel are included 
in the word ‘all’.” 

Q. Does the word also include the forces 
of South Korea, Thailand, Australia and New 
Zealand now in South Vietnam? 

A. “Yes.” 

Q. When you say that if a “reasonable” 
date is set for total withdrawal and then 
the question of American prisoners could be 
“rapidly” and “easily” settled, are you speak- 
ing of those held only in North Vietnam or 
also in the South, in Laos and in Cambodia? 

Xuan Thuy replied, in short, that he was 
speaking of those held in both North and 
South Vietnam since the Provisional Rev- 
olutionary Government of South Vietnam 
(the Vietcong), which he said had first pro- 
posed that the U.S, set a withdrawal date, 
was speaking only of the south. He had 
added the North. As to Laos, Prince Sou- 
phanouvone, leader of the rebel Pathet Lao 
movement, has said that those captured will 
be released when all bombing of Laos is 
stopped. As to Cambodia, that comes under 
the competence of Prince Sihanouk. 

Q. If President Nixon set a withdrawal date 
to your satisfaction, would the prisoners be 
immediately released, released only after the 
end of withdrawal or concurrently at the 
same pace as withdrawal? 

A. Here Xuan Thuy threw up his hands. “I 
cannot answer for the time being for this is 
the key to settlement. As long as Nixon does 
not set a date we cannot go into details of a 
settlement. The question of prisoners relates 
to the aftermath. 

Q. What would you consider a “reasonable” 
date for withdrawal, given the logistic prob- 
lem—six months, nine months, one year 
from the date of an announcement? 

A. “A reasonable date was proposed" by 
the provisional Revolutionary Government 
which, he noted, on Sept. 17, 1970, had pro- 
posed withdrawal by June 30, 1971. “But 
Nixon did not agree. Let him propose a date. 
He should set it.” When asked if the Viet- 
cong timetable of just over nine months was 
reasonable, he replied that “I don’t mention 
any period of time now. Now I'm not willing 
to mention any time.” He recalled that Mr. 
Nixon had proposed withdrawal in 12 
months but Xuan Thuy did not mention 
that that was a call for North Vietnamese 
withdrawal from the South as well. 

Q. You have repeatedly referred to “two 
crucial questions” involved in settling the 
Vietnam problem, the military and the po- 
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litical questions, and have said they are “‘In- 
separable.” (Xuan Thuy made this statement 
again at the June 3 Paris meeting.) The po- 
litical question has been posed as removing 
the Thieu-Ky regime from office and the for- 
mation of a coalition government. Is this po- 
litical issue also a condition for prisoner 
release? 

A. “The question of the release of prisoners 
is related only to the military question. This 
shows our flexibility. It should have been 
linked to the political question.” 

Q. But what does “inseparable” 
then? 

A. “If we speak of the whole question of 
Vietnam, of the settlement of the war, of 
ending U.S. aggression, then the military and 
political questions should be linked. But if a 
reasonable date is set the question of prison- 
ers may be settled.” 

Q. Why do you say “may” and not “will?” 

A. “Yes, you can put it down ‘will be set- 
tled.’ From now on it is ‘will’ ” 

Q. You know Mr. Nixon has said you have 
offered only to discuss prisoner release. 

A. “Nixon is unwilling to withdraw. There- 
fore he tries to use one pretext and another. 
Nixon's allegation about discussing and not 
settling is because he is unwilling to settle. 
He wants to split hairs.” 

Q. Still, given a satisfactory withdrawal 
date, the prisoner issue will be settled even 
if Thieu and Ky are still in power in Saigon 
and there is no political settlement? 

A. “Right. Moreover, this has been: laid 
down in point one of the PRG program of 
September, 1970.” 

Q. How automatic would prisoner release 
be once a satisfactory withdrawal date is 
set? 

A. “Let Nixon set the date and we will dis- 
cuss that.” 

Q. Since you have said withdrawal and 
prisoner release could be accomplished while 
Thieu and Ky are still in power, what about 
military and economic aid from the U.S. to 
their regime afterwards? 

A. “That is the point of linking political 
and military question. ... It should also 
settle the question of the Saigon administra- 
tion because suppose the U.S. withdraws but 
it maintains the Saigon administration and 
continues to give it military aid and that 
administration continues to repress the peo- 
ple of the South. We would return to the 
period prior to the introduction of the Amer- 
ican expeditionary force. It is what we call 
neocolonialism and the U.S. would remain 
involved in Vietnam.” 

Q. Then as a condition for prisoner re- 
lease there must be no such continuing mili- 
tary and economic aid? 

Xuan Thuy avoided a direct answer. After 
the question had been put three times in 
various forms, he said that “I think you 
should read again the PRG's eight points. It 
is clearer than my explanation.” When the 
interviewer said the eight points were not all 
that clear, he took another tack, 

“Have you ever asked Nixon these ques- 
tions?” he said. “Nixon has troops there and 
he wants to control the Saigon administra- 
tion. So you can get clear answers from him 
on what are his intentions. I understand he 
doesn't want a total withdrawal and wants to 
maintain the Saigon administration.” 

Q. The impression you have left by your 
answers is that you are not willing to make 
a clear differentiation between the military 
and political questions, though the military 
one is primary. Is that correct? 

A. “Quite right” because "a radical, thor- 
ough settlement” of Vietnam is necessary. 
“If the U.S. withdraws all its forces but main- 
tained an advisory mission and continued to 
give military equipment aid to the Saigon 
administration, then the people of the South 
will continue to oppose the Saigon adminis- 
tration and then the U.S. would have to step 
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up military aid. But Thieu-Ky would not be 
stable and the U.S, would have to send troops 
and we would return to the previous situa- 
tion.” 

In concluding, Xuan Thuy said that “our 
desire is a total U.S. withdrawal and a change 
from the Thieu-Ky regime so the people of 
South Vietnam can form their own govern- 
ment of their own choice, Then the people 
of the South will accept American aid on the 
basis of mutual agreement.” 

The North, too, he added when asked, 
would be prepared to establish relations with 
all countries, including the U.S. and to ac- 
cept aid on the same basis. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Grave) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. MetcatF) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


APPROVAL OF LOAN BY THE REA 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration sub- 
mitting, pursuant to law, information re- 
garding the approval of a loan for the con- 
struction of generation and transmission 
facilities (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of Department of Defense procurement 
from small and other business firms for July 
1970—February 1971 (with accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs. 

REPORT BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States submitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Potential Savings by 
Replacing Government-Owned Sedans Each 
Year” (with accompanying report); to the 
Committee on: Government Operations. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 

TION, AND WELFARE 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the Social Security Ad- 
ministration’s activities and experience in the 
implementation of the black lung benefits 
program (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
PROPOSED OPTIONAL RETIREMENT ON REDUCED 

ANNUITY 


A letter from the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission submitted proposed leg- 
islation permitting the optional retirement 
on reduced annuity of Federal employees 
with at least 25 years of service, or, after be- 
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coming 50 years of age, with at least 20 years 
of service (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable report of a nomination was 
submitted: 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia: 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Council: 

Margaret A. Haywood, of the District of 
Columbia; 

Joseph P; Yeldell, of the District of Co- 
lumbia; and 

Henry K. Willard, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 2026. A bill for the relief of the Eriez 
Magnetics Corp. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2027. A bill to insure the separation of 
Federal powers by requiring the President to 
notify the Congress whenever he impounds 
funds, or authorizes the impounding of 
funds, and by providing a procedure under 
which the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives may disapprove the President’s action. 
Referred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself, Mr. Br- 
BLE, Mr, BENNETT, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. DoMINICK, Mr. FANNIN, 
Mr, HANSEN, Mr, HATFIELD, Mr. JOR- 
pan of Idaho, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. YOUNG): 

S. 2028. A bill relating to the administra- 
tion of grazing districts. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2029. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 
with respect to fees and charges. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. BURDICK (by request): 

S. 2080. A bill to amend section 6(b) of 
the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Is- 
lands relating to qualifications necessary for 
election as a member of the legislature; and 

S. 2031. A bill to amend the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands to permit ses- 
sions of the legislature at places other than 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. Referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2032. A bill to provide for the regulation 
of political activities of public employees, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia for Mr. 
Jackson (by request): 

S. 2033. A bill to amend certain laws re- 
lating to Indians; 

H. 2034. A bill to establish within the 
Department of the Interior the position of 
an additional Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, and for other purposes; 

S. 2035. A bill to provide for the creation 
of the Indian Trust Counsel Authority, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia for Mr. 
Jackson (for himself and Mr. AL- 
LOTT) (by request): 
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S: 2036. A bill to provide for financing the 
economic development of Indians and In- 
dian organizations, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROCK (for himself, Mr, AL- 
LEN, Mr. BAKER, Mr, BENNETT, Mr. 
Byrarp of Virginia, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
THuRMOND, Mr. Tower, and Mr. 
SPONG): 

S.J: Res. 112. A joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to open admissions to 
public schools. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ON INTRODUCED 
JOINT RESOLU- 


STATEMENTS 
BILLS AND 
TIONS 


By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2027. A bill to insure the separa- 
tion of Federal powers by requiring the 
President to notify the Congress when- 
ever he. impounds funds, or authorizes 
the impounding of funds, and by pro- 
viding a procedure under which the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives may 
disapprove the President’s action. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

THE IMPOUNDMENT PROCEDURES BILL 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to re- 
quire the President to notify the Con- 
gress whenever he impounds or author- 
izes the impounding of appropriated 
funds, and to provide a procedure under 
which the Senate and House. of Repre- 
sentatives may disapprove the Pres- 
ident’s action, 

This bill would establish effective con- 
gressional oversight of Executive im- 
poundment, which is yet another in a 
long line of developments in the oper- 
ation of our national Government which 
erode the powers of the legislative 
branch and contribute to the steady de- 
terioration of the constitutional prin- 
ciples upon which this Nation rests. 

Impounding—or reserving, freezing, 
withholding, sequestering, depending on 
semantic choice—is not a new concept, 
and when undertaken for lawful pur- 
poses, it may be quite useful in effect- 
ing economy. Various procedures have 
been used over the years, the most com- 
mon being the reserving of funds to pre- 
vent deficiencies in a Federal program, 
or to effect savings. Impoundment also 
sometimes occurs when Congress, for 
some special reason such as war or eco- 
nomic uncertainty, passes appropriations 
as nothing more than ceilings on ex- 
penditures, leaving it to the executive 
branch to expend part or all of the 
funds at its discretion. Moreover, im- 
poundment may occur as the result of 
a specific congressional mandate. Under 
any of these forms of impoundment, the 
executive branch is permitted—or re- 
quired—to withhold funds under certain 
specified conditions. 

However, unfortunately impoundment 
often occurs under circumstances where 
the executive branch, for reasons of its 
own, desires to avoid expending funds 
which the Congress has explicitly di- 
rected to be spent for some particular 
purpose. It is this situation which poses 
a threat to our system of government 
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and which so patently violates the sepa- 
ration of powers principle. 

Neither I nor my colleagues in the 
Congress who are concerned over this 
problem desires that the executive 
branch expend the taxpayer’s money 
foolishly. On the contrary, it is well 
known that I advocate a balanced na- 
tional budget and ever greater economy 
in the Government. Nor is this a partisan 
problem, for impoundment has occurred 
under Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations. It is as objectionable un- 
der one as under the other. 

Perhaps the most disturbing feature 
of this Executive practice is the fact that 
impoundment enables the President to 
effect an item or line veto. Such a power 
clearly is prohibited by the Constitution 
which only empowers him to veto entire 
bills. Thus, by impounding appropriat- 
ed funds, the President is able to modify, 
reshape, or nullify completely, laws 
passed by the legislative branch, thereby 
making legislative policy through Execu~ 
tive power. Such an illegal exercise of the 
power of his office flies directly in the 
face of clear constitutional provisions to 
the contrary. The bill I introduce today 
will in effect. give the Congress a chance 
to override this illegal type of veto. 

In this era, the powers of the executive 
branch have become dominant in the 
operation of the governmental structure. 
The “power of the purse” is one of the 
few remaining tools which Congress can 
use to oversee and control the burgeon- 
ing Federal bureaucracy. Congress is. con- 
stitutionally obligated to make legislative 
policy, and is accountable to the citizens 
for carrying out that obligation. The im- 
poundment practice seriously interferes 
with the successful operation of that 
principle and places Congress in the 
paradoxical and belittling role of having 
to lobby the executive branch to carry 
out the laws it passes. 

The Subcommittee on Separation of 
Powers, of which I am honored to serve 
as chairman, conducted hearings in 
March on the constitutional issues raised 
by the practice of Executive impound- 
ment of funds. The bill which I introduce 
today is, I believe, the most practical and 
reasonable solution to the issues raised 
during the subcommittee’s hearings. It 
requires the President to notify each 
House of the Congress by special message 
of every instance in which he impounds 
funds or authorizes such impoundment 
by any officer of the United States. Such 
a special message must specify the 
amount of impounded funds, the specific 
projects or governmental functions af- 
fected by the impoundment, and the rea- 
sons for the impoundment of funds. The 
bill further provides that the Congress 
may disapprove the impoundment, by 
joint resolution of both Houses of the 
Congress within a period of 60 days from 
receipt of the special message. Finally, 
the bill specifies that a disapproving joint 
resolution shall be privileged business, 
and it specifies rules of procedures which 
will provide for ease of consideration 
and a reasonable period for debate. 

I send the bill to the desk, and ask 
unanimous consent that its text appear 
in the Recorp following these introduc- 
tory remarxs. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
S. 2027 

A bill to insure the separation of Federal 
powers by requiring the President to notify 
the Congress whenever he impounds funds, 
or authorizes the impounding of funds, 
and by providing a procedure under which 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
may disapprove the President’s action 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
whenever the President impounds any funds 
appropriated by law out of the Treasury for 
a specific purpose or project, or approves the 
impounding of such funds by any officer or 
employee of the United States, he shall, 
within 10 days thereafter, transmit to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
special message specifying— 

(1) the amount of funds impounded, 

(2) the specific projects or governmental 
functions affected thereby, and 

(3) the reasons for the impounding of 
such funds. 

(b) Each special message submitted pur- 
suant to subsection (a) shall be transmitted 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives on the same day, and shall be delivered 
to the Secretary of the Senate if the Senate 
is not in session, and to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives if the House is not 
in session. Each such message shall be printed 
as a document of each House. 

Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act, the im- 
pounding of funds includes— 

(a) withholding of funds (whether by es- 
tablishing reserves or otherwise) appropri- 
ated for projects or activities, and the 
termination of authorized projects or activ- 
ities for which appropriations have been 
made, and 

(b) delaying the expenditure or obligation 
of funds beyond the close of the fiscal year 
in which expenditure or obligation was in- 


tended by the Congress in appropriating 
such funds, 

Sec. 3. (a) the following subsections of this 
section are enacted by the Congress— 


(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be deemed a part of the rules of each 
House, respectively, but applicable only with 
respect to the procedure to be followed in 
that House in the case of resolutions de- 
scribed by this section; and they shall super- 
sede other rules only to the extent that they 
are inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of that House. 

(b) (1) For purposes of this section, the 
term “resolution” means only a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, which is intro- 
duced and acted upon by both Houses before 
the end of the first period of 60 calendar days 
of continuous session of the Congress after 
the date on which the President’s message is 
received by that House. 

(2) The matter after the resolving clause 
of each resolution shall read as follows: 
“That the Senate (House of Representatives) 
disapproves the impounding of funds as set 
forth in the special message of the President 
dated , Senate (House) Document 
No. , and hereby directs the President to 
cease such impounding and to take care 
that the appropriations law thereby affected 
be faithfully executed.” 

(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
continuity of a session is broken only by an 
adjournment of the Congress sine die, and 
the days on which either House is not in ses- 
sion because of an adjournment of more than 
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3 days to a day certain shall be excluded in 
the computation of the 60-day period. 

({c)(1) A resolution introduced with re- 
spect to a special message shall not be refer- 
red to a committee and shall be privileged 
business for immediate consideration. It shall 
at any time be in order (even though a 
previous motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) to move to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution. Such motion 
shall be highly privileged and not debatable. 
An amendment to the motion shall not be in 
order, and it shall not be in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(2) If the motion to proceed to the con- 
Sideration of a resolution is agreed to, de- 
bate on the resolution shall be limited to 
10 hours, which shall be divided equally 
between those favoring and those opposing 
the resolution. An amendment to the resolu- 
tion shall not be in order. It shall not be 
in order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution is agreed to or disagreed 
to, and it shall not be in order to move to 
consider any other resolution introduced 
with respect to the same special message. 

(3) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the consideration of a resolution, 
and motions to proceed to the consideration 
of other business, shall be decided without 
debate. 

(4) Appeals from the decisions of the Chair 
relating to the applications of the rules of 
the Senate or the House of Representatives, 
as the case may be, to the procedure relat- 
ing to a resolution shall be decided without 
debate. 


By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. CAN- 
NON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Domi- 
NICK, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. HANSEN, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. JORDAN of 
Idaho, Mr. McGEE, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. Youns): 


S. 2028. A bill relating to the admin- 
istration of grazing districts. Referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

GRAZING FEE LEGISLATION 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. BIBLE), and others, I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Taylor Grazing Act which, 
among other things, provides for a re- 
vised system of establishing grazing fees 
on the public domain, that is, lands un- 
der the management of the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

The bill is a refinement of sugges- 
tions the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee received during the 
February 27 and 28, 1969, hearings on 
grazing fees. It also incorporates some of 
the pertinent principles as enunciated in 
the report of the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission. The Public Lands 
Committees of the American National 
Cattleman’s Association and the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, and 
the Executive Committee of the Public 
Lands Council have thoroughly reviewed 
the enclosed bill and feel that it repre- 
sents a reasonable proposal for modify- 
ing the grazing fee system, which is fair 
to the stockman, while protecting the 
public interest in our public lands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a memorandum of explanation 
on the proposed grazing fee formula be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
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randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorb, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM: EXPLANATION OF FEE 
ScHEDULE FORMULA 


The proposed legislation provides a for- 
mula for determining public land grazing 
fees from year to year. 

1966 is employed as the “base year.” 

In 1966 a study was conducted by the fed- 
eral government in cooperation with the 
livestock industry to determine the value of 
public land grazing. A substantial amount 
of time and money were devoted to the 
study, known generally as the 1966 Western 
Livestock Grazing Survey. 

The principle applied in determining the 
fee level for Federally owned land in the 
1966 survey was “the value of public range 
used for grazing is equal to the rental value 
of comparable private pastures leased for 
grazing after adjusting for differences in 
costs of services provided on private lands 
but not on public grazing lands”. The public 
land fee would equal the cost of grazing on 
private lands (including the lease rate) less 
the cost of grazing on public lands (exclud- 
ing the fee). 

A technical committee comprised of repre- 
sentatives of the Forest Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, Economic Research Serv- 
ice and Statistical Reporting Service, both of 
the Department of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget analyzed the survey 
Statistics. After making a number of adjust- 
ments in the cost data for both private and 
federal lands for differences in seasons of use 
and size of lease or permit, the committee 
concluded that the adjusted difference, and 
therefore the fair market value of the public 
land grazing privilege, was $1.23 per AUM. 

It would be highly impractical and unduly 
expensive to make a new survey such as the 
one conducted in 1966 each fee year. The 
survey results, however, can be used as a 
base for computing the fair market value of 
the range resource if equitable adjustments 
are made to refiect variances in economic 
conditions and in the value of the range re- 
source itself. In addition, an equitable allow- 
ance should be made to reflect the value of 
the permittee’s Investment in the federal 
range and the public benefit derived there- 
from. 

Over the years, federal grazing land per- 
mittees have invested substantial sums in 
range improvements either in cooperation 
with the government or upon a unilateral, 
voluntary basis. Under proper management, 
grazing has resulted in other less tangible 
benefits such as an increased watershed pro- 
tection and increased forage for wildlife. In 
addition, partly through government action 
at all levels, grazing permits have taken on 
a dollar and cents value. The 1966 survey did 
not develop precise information as to all 
types of rancher investment in federal graz- 
ing lands. It did, however, develop sufficient 
information upon which could be based a de- 
termination of the average value of permits 
for both cattle and sheep on BLM adminis- 
tered lands, and an average value of permits 
for sheep and an average value for permits 
for cattle on Forest Service lands. By weigh- 
ing these figures according to the number of 
sheep and cattle grazed and again in pro- 
portion to the total number of AUMs grazed 
on BLM lands and the total number grazed 
on Forest Service lands, a determination of 
the weighted average value of all livestock 
grazing permits for lands under the juris- 
diction of the two agencies can be made. The 
result is $18.19 per animal unit month. This, 
of course, does not afford a complete picture 
of the permittee’s investment because it con- 
siders only the average permit cost. However, 
it does afford a yardstick for measuring per- 
mittee investment and for making an ade- 
quate allowance therefore. It would, of 
course, be impractical, if not impossible, to 
determine the exact amount of rancher in- 
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vestment and the exact amount of public 
benefit derived therefrom on a permit by 
permit basis. 

The proposed legislation accepts the com- 
putations of the joint technical committee 
so far as the committee went in determining 
the difference in the cost of operating on 
private land and the cost of operating on 
public land, However,the legislation would 
make an allowance of 4% of the average pub- 
lic land investment cost of the rancher. The 
percentage figure is based upon the historic, 
long-term cost of borrowing money for farm 
and ranch operations or, conversely, the his- 
toric, long-term yield which might be ex- 
pected were the money available for invest- 
ment by the rancher in non-ranching 
investments. 

The allowance for rancher investment 
equals, therefore, 4% of $18.19 or 73¢ per 
AUM. This amount is deducted as an addi- 
tional cost of operating on public lands and 
leaves the sum of 50¢ per AUM as the fair 
market value of the resource for the base 
year, 1966. 

Under the proposed legislation, the base 
year market value of 50¢ per AUM would 
remain constant and would be applicable to 
all public grazing lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of Interior. 

The formula must recognize, however, 
changing economic conditions and variances 
in the value of the resource itself. Thus, 
two additional adjustments would be made 
annually. 

Traditionally, the federal management 
agencies have recognized market price re- 
ceived as a measure of the ability of the live- 
stock operator to pay for federal forage. 
While not the most precise standard, it is 
acceptable. However, prices do vary from 
region to region depending upon local condi- 
tions and, to some extent, forage values. 
Thus, the proposed legislation would require 
the Secretary to delineate areas to be known 
as “ranching areas” in which economic con- 
ditions, seasons of use and the forage re- 
sources are similar. For each such area a 
determination of the average of prices per 
pound for stocker feeder cattle and lambs 
received during 1966, the base year, would 
be made. Such a determination would be 
made each year, thereafter, and there would 
be added to or subtracted from the base year 
market value of 50c per AUM the difference 
in cents per pound of the average of prices 
received in the base year and in the calendar 
year preceding the fee year. 

Actual carrying capacity is a measure of 
the forage value and differs from area to area 
depending upon the quality of forage. Since 
market price alone is insufficient to reflect 
the variations in forage quality, an additional 
factor is added in the proposed fee formula 
to reflect the forage value differences. The 
Secretary would be required to determine the 
average number of AUMs actually grazed per 
section on all public grazing lands during 
the base year. Each year thereafter, a deter- 
mination would be made as to each permit 
of the average number of AUMs grazed per 
section under the permit during the preced- 
ing five year period. In the case of com- 
munity allotments, a determination of the 
average number of AUMs grazed per section 
on the allotment during such period would 
be made and this computation would apply 
to each permittee grazing the allotment. The 
five year average per section for each permit 
and the national average per section for 1966 
would be compared, and, if the average for 
the permit were more than the 1966 national 
average, the difference would be multiplied 
by 14c and added to the base market value 
of 50c per AUM. On the other hand, if the 
permittee’s average use for the five year pe- 
tiod is computed as below the 1966 national 
average, the difference times %4¢ would be 
deducted from the base year fee of 50c per 
AUM. It should be noted that this adjust- 
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ment is separate and distinct from, and in 
addition to the adjustment for variations 
in market price of livestock. 

To avoid penalizing the efficient operator, 
a ceiling is imposed upon the fee while, at 
the same time a minimum is imposed to as- 
sure the government a return for the re- 
source, Conservation is encouraged because 
the grazing of fewer animals would result 
in a lower fee. 


Mr. ALLOTT., Mr. President, there are 
more than 755 million acres—one-third 
of the Nation’s total land area—under 
Federal ownership. 

Our national existence and well-being 
is dependent upon our supply of agricul- 
tural products, and the availability of 
public land forage is essential to the 
livestock industry and, therefore, to the 
economy of our agriculture. 

For many years, the public lands were 
free and open to all. Grazing was uncon- 
trolled and, unfortunately, the privilege 
was frequently abused with resulting 
damage to the resource. 

In recognition of the dangers of con- 
tinued uncontrolled grazing, regulations 
were adopted shortly after the turn of 
the century for the control of grazing in 
national forests, and in 1934 the Taylor 
Grazing Act provided the Secretary of 
the Interior with the authority to regu- 
late grazing on the public lands under 
his jurisdiction. 

The Taylor Grazing Act had two ob- 
jectives: Conservation of the resource, 
and the stabilization of the western live- 
stock industry. The first objective has 
been better served than the second, 

Studies and investigations undertaken 
during the past decade by Congress, by 


the Federal agencies and livestock in- 
dustry, and, more recently, by the Public 


Land Law Review Commission, have 
exposed deficiencies in the act and its 
administration, which can and should be 
corrected. 

The proposal will establish a statutory 
fee formula which is based upon the 
value of public land grazing as deter- 
mined by a Government-industry study 
in 1966, updated each year in relation to 
the rancher’s ability to pay and the com- 
parative value of forage in his area. 

It will tend to stabilize the industry by 
assuring the rancher of a reasonable 
tenure, subject, however, to the right of 
the Government to devote the lands to 
other public purposes. 

It provides more flexibility in the allo- 
cation of the forage resource and in 
management practices. 

It establishes by statute national and 
State advisory boards which represent 
all public land user interests. 

It will promote conservation of the 
forage resource by encouraging greater 
rancher investment in improvements 
through the stability of tenure afforded, 
by awarding lower levels of actual use 
with lower fees, and by permitting the 
Secretary to fix minimum standards of 
range conditions and to vary the range 
Management plan when necessary to 
maintain such standards. 

The legislative history of the Taylor 
Grazing Act clearly demonstrates that it 
was not intended to be a revenue pro- 
ducing measure. The language of the act, 
however, is sufficiently broad to confer 
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upon the Secretary almost unlimited dis- 
cretion to adjust grazing fees from year 
to year in whatever amount he desires. 

The average return on investment to 
livestock producers is today one of the 
lowest of any of the American industries. 
Many producers have been compelled by 
economic conditions to abandon the land 
and seek employment in prban centers. 

Continued escalation of public land 
grazing fees, subject only to an ad- 
ministrator’s concept of reasonableness, 
can only result in the economic failure of 
many of the remaining livestock opera- 
tors in our Western States. Those who do 
survive will ultimately be compelled to 
pass their increased costs on to the con- 
sumer. 

No responsible livestock operator ex- 
pects to use the public lands free of cost. 
But the charge he pays should bear a rea- 
sonable relationship to the value of that 
use and to his ability to pay. 

The amendments proposed in this leg- 
islation would remove the determination 
of publie land grazing fees from year to 
year from the realm of speculation and 
administrative fiat. 

Simply stated, the fee would be the 
fair market value of the public land for- 
age as determined for a base year, ad- 
justed annually according to the market 
prices received for livestock and the com- 
parative quality of the forage actually 
consumed by the permittee or licensee. 

In 1966, an extensive study was con- 
ducted by the Federal Government, in 
cooperation with the livestock industry 
to determine the value of comparable pri- 
vate pastures leased for grazing after 
adjusting for differences in costs of sery- 
ices provided on private land but not on 
public grazing lands. The public land 
fee would equal, therefore, the cost of 
grazing on private lands—including the 
lease rate—less the cost of grazing on 
public lands—excluding the fee. 

Because it would be expensive and im- 
practical to conduct a new survey each 
year, and because the statistics developed 
would probably show only minor varia- 
tions at the present time, the proposed 
amendments to the Taylor Act would use 
1966 as the base year. 

With one exception fair market value 
for the base year would be determined 
in the same manner as it was determined 
by Government interpretation of the 
1966 survey; the exception being that 
the Government made no allowance for 
the rancher’s public land investment 
cost, although the survey acknowledged 
the existence of such a cost and deter- 
mined the average of such cost. 

By excluding any allowance for the 
rancher’s investment cost, the Govern- 
ment determined the fair market value 
of public land grazing to be $1.28 per 
animal unit month. The exclusion was 
based upon legal grounds, tenuous at 
best, which would no longer be an issue 
under the amendments proposed in this 
bill. 

The bill accepts the Government com- 
putations but makes a reasonable allow- 
ance of 4 percent, the historic interest 
rate on farm and ranch loans, for the 
rancher’s investment cost. Based upon 
the statistics developed by the 1966 sur- 
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vey, this would place the fair market 
value of the forage for that year at 50 
cents per animal unit month. Since the 
survey computations were made on a na- 
tional basis and have been applied on 
that basis, the base year market value 
fixed in the bill would also be applied on 
a uniform basis to all public grazing 
lands. 

The formula recognizes, however, 
changing economic conditions and dif- 
ferences in the value of the forage re- 
source as between different areas. To 
reflect these factors, two adjustments 
would be made each year to the base year 
market value. 

Traditionally, the Federal agencies 
have used market prices received as a 
measure of the ability of the livestock 
operator to pay for Federal range. While 
not the most precise standard, it is ac- 
ceptable. Prices do, however, vary from 
region to region depending upon eco- 
nomic and other conditions. The pro- 
posed amendments would require the 
Secretary to delineate areas to be known 
as “ranching areas” in which those con- 
ditions which influence prices are similar. 
For each such area the average of prices 
per pound received for stocker feeder 
cattle and lambs during the base year 
would be determined. In each fee year 
thereafter, a similar determination of 
the average of prices per pound received 
in the ranching area during the preced- 
ing calendar year would be made. The 
difference in cents per pound between 
this average and that computed for 1966 
would be added to the base year fee of 
50 cents per AUM if the average of prices 
received had increased, or would be sub- 
tracted therefrom in the event of a 
decrease. 

The actual carrying capacity of the 
land is a measure of forage value and 
varies from area to area depending upon 
the quality of the range. To reflect dif- 
ferences in forage values an additional 
factor would be added to the fee compu- 
tation based upon the carrying capacity 
of each grazing allotment. 

The Secretary would determine the 
average number of animal unit months 
actually grazed per section of public 
grazing land during the base year. In 
each fee year thereafter a determination 
would be made as to each grazing allot- 
ment or lease of the average number of 
animal unit months actually grazed per 
section on the allotment or lease during 
the preceding 5-year period. The differ- 
ence between the average per section for 
the 5-year period for each allotment or 
lease and the national average per sec- 
tion for 1966 would be multiplied by one- 
fourth cent. If the allotment or lease 
average is above the national average for 
the base year, the resulting figure would 
be added to the base year market value, 
as adjusted to reflect price differentials, 
to determine the fee per animal unit 
month to be paid by the permittee or 
licensee for the fee year. If the average 
number of animal unit months 
during the 5-year period. per section is 
below the 1966 average, the resulting 
figure would be deducted from the ad- 
justed base year figure. 

To avoid penalizing the more efficient 
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operators a ceiling is placed upon the 
fee while, at the same time to assure the 
Government of a return for the resource, 
a minimum fee is imposed. 

Those operators who choose to con- 
serve the resource by grazing fewer ani- 
mals than the maximum number per- 
mitted will be rewarded by paying a 
smaller fee. 

Presently there is no term fixed by 
statute for public land grazing permits 
and leases. The Government can, at any 
time, cancel the permit or lease if the 
lands are to be devoted to some other 
use. Except in very limited circum- 
stances, the Secretary has absolute dis- 
cretion to refuse to renew a permit, and 
also, with the exception of limited situ- 
ations, no provision is made for the re- 
covery of the losses sustained by the 
permittee or lessee when the permit or 
lease is terminated. 

Therefore, public land permits and 
leases differ significantly from private 
leases. Normally, private leases are ne- 
gotiated for specific periods of time dur- 
ing which the lessee has complete con- 
trol of the use of the leased lands free of 
any interference from the lessor or 
others. The leases are noncancellable, 
and if the lessor interferes with or pre- 
vents the lessee’s use of the land during 
the period of the lease, he may be re- 
quired to respond in damages to the 
lessee for any losses resulting from his 
action. 

Unlike a lessee of private land, Gov- 
ernment permittees are required to own 
or control either land, which is sufficient 
to support the livestock grazed during 
the period that they are not on public 
land, or, in some situations, water sup- 
plies when the water supply is more crit- 
ical to the support of the animals than 
the land itself. 

These distinctions which exist between 
private leases and public land permits 
and leases have been consistently ignored 
by those who demand that public land 
grazing must bring a price as high as, or 
higher, than private leases. 

If the public land permittees and li- 
censees are to pay the more realistic fees 
which our amendments require, then 
their contractural arrangement with 
the Government should be put on a more 
realistic basis. 

Under this measure a permittee or li- 
censee would have reasonable assurance 
of the continuancy of his tenancy for so 
long as the lands are devoted primarily 
to grazing. 

Permits and leases would be issued for 
a definite time with a right to renewal 
conditioned upon performance in ac- 
cordance with the law, the Secretary’s 
rules and regulations, including those 
related to conservation of the resource. 

The proposal recognizes, however, that 
the Government must always have its 
property available for whatever purpose 
seryes the greatest public interest and, 
notwithstanding the existence of any 
grazing permit or lease, the Government 
could at any time eliminate or reduce 
grazing in order to devote the lands in 
part or in whole to some other public 
purpose, 

On the other hand, in addition to the 
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investments which must be made in 
properties which qualify the permittee 
for public land grazing, livestock opera- 
tors have invested substantially in range 
improvements on Federal lands with re- 
sulting widespread benefits such as im- 
proved watershed protection, better wild- 
life habitat, reduction of noxious weeds, 
and improved recreation facilities. 

Congress has recognized that a sub- 
stantial investment loss can be occa- 
sioned by the reduction or elimination of 
Federal land grazing rights. By statute, 
it has provided that grazing permits may 
be pledged for bona fide loans and that, 
when so pledged, permits in good stand- 
ing must be renewed. 

In 1942, provision was made for rea- 
sonable compensation to be paid for losses 
to the permittee’s grazing operation when 
the lands subject to permit are with- 
drawn for national defense purposes and 
further grazing terminated because of 
the withdrawal. This proposal would ex- 
tend this principle to situations in which 
grazing is eliminated or reduced in order 
to devote the lands to any other public 
purpose. 

The bill also would give both the Sec- 
retary and rancher more flexibility in 
managing the Federal range. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, the Secretary would 
establish minimum range conditions. For 
so long as these standards were main- 
tained, the permittee or licensee would 
not be limited in the number of animals 
grazed. If, however, the range deterio- 
rated below the established standard, the 
Secretary could alter the management 
plan for the range in whatever manner 
might be required to bring it up to stand- 
ard, including reductions in the number 
of animals permitted on the land. 

Range scientists have found that the 
quickest and most effective way in which 
to improve plant coverage on rangeland 
is through a controlled system or graz- 
ing. Unused or inadequately used forage 
may create disease and fire hazards as 
well as fostering the spread of noxious 
weeds and plants. Properly used or grazed 
grass and shrubs are more vigorous and 
productive, just as a pruned orchard is 
more vigorous and productive, Wildlife 
benefits not only by the improved range 
conditions but because of the increased 
water supplies constructed in support of 
domestic stock grazing. Today, State fish 
and game authorities use controlled graz- 
ing to improve game ranges. 

A healthy, viable domestic livestock 
grazing industry in our Western States 
is necessary not only to our economic 
well-being, but to the proper conserva- 
tion of important resources. This bill 
would support both conservation and 
economic goals. 

It is my hope that early action will be 
taken by the Congress on this measure, 
so that the present uncertainty which 
exists with respect to such grazing per- 
mits and leases will be replaced by a logi- 
cal and reasonable grazing fee system— 
one which will protect the public interest 
without destroying the western livestock 
industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed in the Record at this point. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 2028 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 
1269), as amended, is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) 
herein: 

“(1) ‘animal unit month’ means the forage 
required by the grazing of one cow and calf 
or its equivalent for a period of one month. 
One cow shall, for the purpose of this defini- 
tion, be considered the equivalent of one 
horse or five sheep or goats: Provided, how- 
ever, That for the purpose of establishing 
grazing fees hereunder the charge for one 
horse grazing on public grazing land for one 
month shall be at twice the rate charged for 
one cow grazing for the same period: Pro- 
vided further, That the definition of ‘animal 
unit month’ in this subsection is for deter- 
mining the fees to be paid for public grazing 
land grazing and, when used as a unit of 
measurement to determine public grazing 
land carrying capacity or permitted numbers 
of animals to be grazed, there shall be a rea- 
sonable differential applied to the basic unit 
of one’cow and calf or bull, or five sheep or 
goats, taking into consideration the age and 
weight of the animals to be grazed; 

“(2) a ‘ranching area’ Is a geographic area 
designated by the Secretary of the Interlor 
in which a single price per unit of grazing 
prevails and in which the product—range re- 
source—is bought or sold and in which sea- 
sons of use, prevailing range conditions and 
economic factors relevant to the production 
of livestock are similar; 

““(3) the term ‘public grazing lands’ for the 
purpose of this Act shall mean those lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretaries of 
Interior and Agriculture upon which do- 
mestic livestock grazing is permitted; 

“(4) the ‘base year’ shall mean the calen- 
dar year 1966; 

“(5) the "base year market value’ of the 
range resource shall be the sum of fifty cents 
per animal unit month; 

“(6) the ‘fair market value’ per animal 
unit month for each permit or lease issued 
under this Act shall be the base year market 
value adjusted annually to reflect the mar- 
ket price of stocker feeder cattle and of sheep 
in each ranching area and the variations in 
forage values of public grazing lands as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) by adding to or subtracting from the 
base year market value the difference, round- 
ed to the nearest cent, between the average 
of prices per pound to stocker feeder cattle 
and lambs marketed in each ranching area 
during the preceding calendar year and the 
average of prices per pound received for 
stocker feeder cattle and lambs in the same 
ranching area during the base year; and 

“(ii) by multiplying the sum of one fourth 
cent by the difference between the average 
number of animal unit months actually 
grazed per section on public grazing lands 
during the base year and the average number 
of animal unit months actually grazed by 
the permittee or,his predecessor in interest 
per section on public grazing lands in the five 
year period immediately preceding the fee 
year, or if the permittee grazes an allotment 
in common with other permittees, the aver- 
age number of animal units months grazed 
per section on such common allotment dur- 
ing such period: Provided, That such sum 
shall be added to the base year market value 
per animal unit month if the permittee or 
lessee’s actual average use per section, or the 
average use per section on the allotment in 
the case of common allotments, during such 
five year period exceeds the average number 
of animal units months grazed per section 
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on public grazing lands during the base year 
and shall be subtracted therefrom if less 
than such average number of animal unit 
months grazed per section on public lands 
during the base year, and provided further, 
that in no event shall the fair market value 
per animal unit month exceed a sum equal 
to four times the base year market value nor 
be less than one half the base year market 
value per animal unit month. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to issue or cause to be issued per- 
mits to graze livestock on such grazing dis- 
tricts to bona fide settlers, residents and 
other owners as under his rules and regula- 
tions are entitled to participate in the use 
of the range upon the payment annually of a 
grazing fee which shall be the fair market 
value per animal unit month of the range 
resource computed for each permit or lease 
as provided herein multiplied by the number 
of animal unit months grazed or to be grazed 
under each such permit or lease; 

“(c) Grazing permits shall be issued only 
to citizens of the United States or to those 
who have filed the necessary declarations of 
intention to become such, as required by the 
naturalization laws, and to groups, associa- 
tions or corporations authorized to conduct 
business under the laws of the State in which 
such grazing district is located. Permittees 
who, upon the effective date of this Act, hold 
valid permits, or preference rights, or havy- 
ing pending an application for renewal of a 
valid permit or preference right issued under 
the provisions of Section 3 of the Act of June 
28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269) as amended, shall be 
entitled to the issuance of a permit for the 
same grazing rights established in the per- 
mit held by them, or in the permit subject 
to renewal, under the terms and conditions 
of Section 3 of the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 
Stat. 1269) as amended by this Act. In the 
issuance of new or additional permits for 
grazing rights not previously allocated to the 
holders of valid permits under Section 3 of 
the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269) as 
amended, preference shall be given to those 
within or near a grazing district who are 
landowners engaged in the livestock business, 
bona fide occupants or settlers, or owners of 
water or water rights, as may be necessary 
to permit the proper use of the lands, water 
or water rights owned, occupied or leased by 
them, provided, That nothing herein shall 
impair any preference right to grazing estab- 
lished under the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 
Stat. 1269) as amended, and in the alloca- 
tion of any additional grazing rights the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall first give prefer- 
ence to the holder of any right established 
but not satisfied under the said Act of June 
28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269) as amended. 

“(d) During periods of range depletion due 
to severe drought or other natural causes, 
or in ease of general epidemic of disease, 
during the life of the permit, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized, in his discre- 
tion to remit, reduce, refund in whole or in 
part, or authorize postponement of grazing 
fees for such depletion period so long as the 
emergency exists. 

“(e) Permits issued under the provisions of 
this section shall be for a term of twenty 
years, subject to the preference right of the 
permittee to renewal: Provided, however, 
That no permittee complying with the rules 
and regulations laid down by the Secretary of 
the Interior and who has complied with the 
terms and conditions of the permit shall 
be denied the renewal of such permit. 

“(f) Each permit issued under the pro- 
visions of this section shall specify the terms 
and conditions under which such permit may 
be cancelled to permit the lands covered 
thereby to be devoted to another public pur- 
pose and no permit shall be cancelled in 
whole or in part in order to permit the lands 
covered thereby to be devoted to another 
public purpose and no permit shall be 
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cancelled in whole or in part in order to 
permit the lands covered thereby to be 
devoted to a public purpose not specifically 
enumerated or listed in such permit except 
upon a finding by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior of an overriding national need to devote 
such lands to a public purpose not listed in 
such permit. 

“(g) Whenever a valid permit for livestock 
grazing on public grazing land is cancelled 
by the United States in whole or in part, or 
the right of grazing livestock thereunder is 
suspended, in order to devote the lands 
covered by the t to another public 
purpose, including disposal, the permittee 
shall be compensated by the United States 
for the losses suffered by such permittee as 
a result of the cancellation in whole or in 
part of such permit or the suspension of the 
right of grazing livestock thereunder, The 
amount of such compensation shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior and 
shall be fair and reasonable and in fixing 
such compensation he shall take into con- 
sideration the value of the ranching unit 
with and without the permit and in the case 
of a suspension of grazing rights the Secre- 
tary shall take into consideration the cost 
incurred by the permittee during the period 
of suspension by reason of such suspension: 
Provided, however, That whenever any ad- 
ditional grazing rights are allocated under 
the provisions of subsection (c) herein within 
an individual allotment and the permittee 
holding such allotment fails to exercise any 
preference right to such additional grazing 
right such permittee shall be entitled to a 
reasonable compensation for the use by those 
to whom such additional rights are allocated 
of any facilities furnished by such permittee. 
Such compensation shall be paid by the 
holder of such additional grazing right to 
the Secretary of the Interior on an annual 
basis in addition to any grazing fee and 
shall be credited to, or paid to the permittee 
furnishing such facilities by the Secretary. 

“(h) The Secretary of the Interior may 
specify from time to time numbers of stock 
to be grazed under any permit and seasons 
of use or may (and upon application of the 
permittee shall) after consultation with the 
district advisory board, provide in any per- 
mit for the maintenance of minimum stand- 
ards of range conditions in the area covered 
by such permit in which event there shall 
be no limit placed upon the numbers of stock 
to be grazed under such permit or upon sea- 
sons of use: Provided, That should the Sec- 
retary, after consultation with the district 
advisory board, determine that range con- 
ditions are not equal to the minimum stand- 
ards required by such permit due to the fail- 
ure of the permittee to comply with the 
terms and conditions of such permit, he may 
revise the grazing management system to 
cause the range conditions to equal the mini- 
mum standards required by such permit. 

“(i) Permits issued under the provisions 
of this section may be assigned or subleased 
in whole or in part to any person, associa- 
tion or corporation qualified to hold a per- 
mit or license under this Act. 

“(j) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
or administered in any way to diminish or 
impair any right to the possession and use 
of water for mining, agriculture, manufac- 
turing, or other purpose which has hereto- 
fore vested or accrued under existing law or 
which may hereafter be initiated or acquired 
and maintained in accordance with such 
law.” 

Sec. 2. Section 15 of the Act of June 28, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1269) as amended is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is further authorized, in his discretion, where 
vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved 
lands of the public domain are so situated 
as not to justify their inclusion in any graz- 
ing district to be established pursuant to 
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this Act, to lease any such lands for grazing 
purposes, upon such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may provide: Provided, how- 
ever, That the rental to be paid by the lessee 
shall be computed in the same manner and 
shall be charged at the same rate as are the 
fees for grazing permits issued under Section 
3 of this Act: Provided jurther, That pref- 
erence shall be given to owners, homestead- 
ers, lessees, or other lawful occupants of 
contiguous lands to the extent necessary to 
permit proper use of such contiguous lands, 
except that when such isolated or discon- 
nected tracts embrace seven hundred and 
sixty acres or less, the owners, homesteaders, 
lessees or other lawful occupants of lands 
contiguous thereto or concerning thereon 
shall have a preference right to lease the 
whole of such tract, during a period of ninety 
days after such tract is offered for lease, upon 
the terms and conditions prescribed by the 
Secretary and at the same rental as herein 
provided: Provided further, That when pub- 
lic lands are restored from withdrawal, the 
Secretary may grant an appropriate prefer- 
ence right for a grazing lease, license, or per- 
mit to users of the land for grazing purposes 
under the authority of the agency which had 
jurisdiction over the lands immediately prior 
to the time of their restoration. 

“(b) Whenever a valid lease for livestock 
grazing issued pursuant to this section is 
canceled by the United States in whole or in 
part or the right or grazing livestock there- 
under is suspended, in order to devote the 
lands covered to another public purpose, in- 
cluding disposal, the lessee shall be com- 
pensated by the United States for the losses 
suffered by such lessee as the result of the 
cancellation in whole or in part of such lease 
or the suspension of the privilege of grazing 
livestock thereunder. The amount of such 
compensation shall be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior and shall be fair 
and reasonable and in fixing such compensa- 
tion he shall take into consideration the 
value of the ranching unit with and without 
the lease and in case of a suspension of the 
grazing rights, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the cost incurred by the per- 
mittee during the perlod of suspension by 
reason of such suspension. 

“(c) During periods of range depletion due 
to severe drought or other natural causes, 
or in case of general epidemic or disease, 
during the life of the lease, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized, in his discre- 
tion to remit, reduce, refund in whole or in 
part, or authorize postponement of grazing 
fees for such depletion period so long as 
the emergency exists. 

“(d) For the County of San Bernardino, 
California and the counties of Esmeralda and 
Lincoln in the State of Nevada, and the 
portions of the States of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana wherein there are substantial areas of 
public land subject to lease under this sec- 
tion, and for any other areas determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior to have sub- 
stantial areas of public grazing land subject 
to lease under this section, there shall be 
established in each such area an advisory 
board of stockmen to be known as Section 
15 Advisory Boards. Such advisory boards 
shall be established in the same manner as 
the district advisory boards established un- 
der the provisions of Section 18(a) of this 
Act. In respect to the lands subject to lease 
under this section and leases issued here- 
under in the area designated herein and to 
any other areas determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior to have substantial areas 
of public grazing land subject to lease under 
this section, such advisory boards shall per- 
form the same functions and have the same 
powers and duties as are provided for dis- 
trict advsory boards under the provisions of 
Section 18(b) of this Act.” 

Sec. 3. Section 18 of the Act of June 28, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1269), as amended is further 
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amended by adding the following new sub- 
sections: 

“(c) The livestock members of each graz- 
ing district advisory board and of each Sec- 
tion 15 advisory board shall select from their 
number at the first meeting of the board 
after each election, two members and two 
alternates to serve on a State advisory board 
for the state in which the district is located, 
or in the case of Section 15 advisory boards 
for the state in which the area for which 
the board is established is situated; where 
the district or Section 15 advisory board has 
representation for cattle and horses and 
sheep and goats, then only one representa- 
tive and one alternate representing each class 
shall be selected. The wildlife members of 
the advisory boards within each state will 
select one of their number and one alternate 
to serve as a wildlife member on the State 
advisory board. In addition, the State advi- 
sory board will have one or more additional 
members who will represent other interests 
such as forestry, minerals, soil conservation, 
outdoor recreation, urban and suburban de- 
velopment, County government and State 
government. Such additional members and 
their alternates will be selected by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or his authorized rep- 
resentative from nominations made by State 
or local government officers or organizations 
reflecting non-livestock interests in the man- 
agement or disposition of public lands. Each 
State advisory board shall meet at least once 
a year and the time and place for meeting 
shall be set by the Secretary of the Interior 
or his authorized representative. The State 
advisory boards shall consider and make rec- 
ommendations on grazing, wildlife, forestry 
outdoor recreation, minerals, soil conserva- 
tion, urban and suburban development, and 
other source administration policies or prob- 
lems affecting the State as a whole. 

“(d) The livestock members of each State 
advisory board shall select from their num- 
ber, at the first meeting of the State advisory 
board in each year one member and one al- 
ternate representing cattle and horses, and 
one member and one alternate representing 
sheep and goats, to serve on a National Ad- 
visory Board Council. The elected wildlife 
member or his alternate on each State ad- 
visory board will serve on the National Ad- 
visory Board Council representing wildlife 
interests. The Secretary of the Interior shall, 
in addition, appoint members, to the National 
Advisory Board Council to represent non- 
livestock and non-wildlife interests. In addi- 
tion to the above membership, one member 
from each of the states of Alaska and Wash- 
ington will be appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior reflecting grazing or other uses 
of public lands. The members of the Na- 
tional Advisory Board Council shall serve 
until their successors have been elected or 
appointed. The Council shall select from its 
members one member to be chairman of the 
Council. The Council shall meet at least once 
during each calendar year at a time and 
place to be designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior. The National Advisory Board 
Council shall consider and make recommen- 
dations on policies and problems of a na- 
tional scope related to all public land re- 
source use and management.” 

Sec. 4. The Act of July 9, 1942 (56 Stat. 
654) as amended by the Act of May 28, 1948 
(62 Stat. 277), 43 U.S.C. 315q, is hereby re- 
pealed and all other acts or parts of acts in 
conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, in 1934 the 
Taylor Grazing Act was adopted to pro- 
vide for the conservation and orderly 
management of the western grazing 
lands under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

As the preamble of the Taylor Act re- 
cites, one of its important objectives was 
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“to stabilize the livestock industry de- 
pendent upon the public range.” 

I have today joined in introducing an 
amendment to the Taylor Grazing Act, 
which is designed to achieve this objec- 
tive. 

While a healthy and viable livestock 
industry is necessary to the welfare of 
the Nation, it is of particular importance 
to my own State. More than 80 percent 
of the farm receipts in Nevada are from 
livestock. 

The dependency of the livestock indus- 
try in Nevada upon federally owned 
grazing lands, and particularly those un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, can be easily demonstrated. 

With over 70 million acres of land, 
Nevada is the seventh largest State in 
the Union. Eighty-six percent of this vast 
acreage is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and more than 43 million acres un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior are grazed by cattle and 
sheep. 

Few, if any, of Nevada’s ranchers could 
remain in business if they were unable 
to graze the public lands on a reasonable 
basis. The average return on investment 
to western livestock operators is one of 
the lowest in the Nation—about 2 per- 
cent. 

Public land grazing fees account for 
from 3 to 5 percent of the cost of operat- 
ing for those who are permittees or les- 
sees of public lands. It is obvious from 
these statistics that a continuation of 
the escalation in public land grazing fees 
which has occurred over the past 10 years 
would further reduce the profit margin 
of these ranchers to the point where it 
would no longer be economically feasible 
to continue operations. 

The Taylor Grazing Act provides only 
for a reasonable fee, to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior from time to 
time, taking into account the public bene- 
fits which the grazing districts estab- 
lished under the act yield over and above 
those accruing to the livestock users. 

Under the broad standards of the act, 
by 1969 the grazing fee was nine times 
the original fee and, in 1971, an addi- 
tional increase of 45 percent was im- 
posed. Should the fee schedule an- 
nounced by the Secretary of the Interior 
in 1968 be fully implemented the fee will 
be increased more than 90 percent over 
the next 7 years. 

Under present law, the establishment 
of grazing fees involves a large measure 
of administrative discretion. Succeeding 
Secretaries of the Interior and Agricul- 
ture are not bound by the actions of their 
predecessors in office, and the rancher 
in the West is confronted by an uncer- 
tain situation in a matter that is of 
fundamental economic importance to his 
operations. The bill being introduced to- 
day will eliminate much of this uncer- 
tainty by establishing a statutory for- 
mula to govern the fixing of grazing fees. 

In 1966 the Federal Government, in 
cooperation with the livestock industry, 
undertook an extensive survey of the 
Western range livestock industry. The 
survey was accomplished at a cost of 
almost $1 million and many months of 
work. 
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The grazing fee schedule announced by 
the Secretaries of Interior and Agricul- 
ture was based on that survey. The 
theory upon which the schedule was de- 
veloped was that the public land fee 
should equal the cost of grazing on pri- 
vate lands, including the lease rate, less 
the cost of grazing on public lands, ex- 
cluding the fee. In determining the fee 
rate, however, the two Secretaries re- 
fused to make any allowance for the 
rancher’s public land investment cost. 

It would be impractical and unduly ex- 
pensive to conduct a new survey each 
year, The formula proposed in this new 
bill, therefore, employs the statistical 
results of the 1966 survey with a rea- 
sonable allowance for rancher invest- 
ment. The computation places the base 
year market value at 50 cents per animal 
unit month, an amount in excess of the 
actual fee charged during that year. 

The formula, however, does not stop 
with the base year. Instead, it recognizes 
changing economic conditions and dif- 
ferences in forage values. The formula 
differs dramatically from that now used 
by the Department of the Interior which 
is unrealistically applied on a uniform 
basis to all grazing lands under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, with no recognition of variances in 
forage values from area to area. 

Under the proposed formula, the dif- 
ference in the prices per pound actually 
received by ranchers for beef and lamb 
in this area in which the land is situated 
between 1966 and the year preceding the 
fee year would be determined and would 
be added to or subtracted from the base 
year fee. This adjustment would be made 
annually and would reflect the permit- 
tee’s ability to pay. 

After the base year fee has been ad- 
justed to reflect the permittee’s ability 
to pay, an additional adjustment would 
be made to refiect, on a comparative 
basis, the actual value of the forage on 
his allotment. 

The actual carrying capacity of the 
land is a measure of forage value and 
differs from area to area depending upon 
the quality of the forage. The Secretary 
would, therefore, be required to deter- 
mine the average number of animal unit 
months actually grazed per section on 
public lands during the base year. Each 
year thereafter a similar determination 
would be made as to each grazing allot- 
ment of the average number of animal 
unit months grazed per section during 
the preceding 5-year period. The differ- 
ence between this figure and the national 
average for 1966 would be multiplied by 
one-fourth cent and would be added to or 
subtracted from the adjusted base year 
fee to arrive at a determination of the 
actual fee to be charged the permittee 
during the next fee year. To avoid pe- 
nalizing the efficient operator, a ceiling 
would be placed upon the fee and, to 
assure the Government a return for the 
resource, a minimum fee would be im- 
posed. 

To sum up: the proposed formula 
would refiect the market value of the 
resource as determined by the Govern- 
ment’s own survey. It would reflect the 
permittee’s ability to pay and would 
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take into consideration the comparative 
value of the forage to be consumed. 

One other uncertainty is removed by 
this measure in that it provides more 
security of tenure to the livestock per- 
mittee without, however, depriving the 
Government of its right to devote the 
lands to other public purposes should 
that become necessary. 

The provisions of this proposal are 
generally supported by the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. 

The livestock industry, like other ag- 
ricultural industry, exists in a world of 
uncertainty subject not only to changing 
economic conditions but to vagaries of 
the weather and diseases. To the extent 
that it can do so, Congress should elim- 
inate the additional uncertainties with 
which the public land grazing permittees 
have been faced. The recommended bill 
would serve this purpose. 


By Mr. BURDICK (by request) : 

S. 2030. A bill to amend section 6(b) of 
the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands relating to qualifications neces- 
sary for election as a member of the 
legislature; and 

S. 2031. A bill to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to per- 
mit sessions of the legislature at places 
other than Charlotte Amalie, Saint 
Thomas. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, Iam to- 
day introducing two bills that would 
amend the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands. The first bill would reduce the 
age requirement of elected representa- 
tives serving in the Virgin Islands Legis- 
lature. The second measure would per- 
mit the Virgin Islands Legislature to 
meet at appropriate places on the islands 
of Saint Croix and Saint John as well as 
at the seat of government, Charlotte 
Amalie on the island of Saint Thomas. 

I ask unanimous consent that resolu- 
tions Nos. 523 and 524 of the legislature 
requesting the introduction of these bills 
be inserted in the Record following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 523—BILL No. 4776— 
LEGISLATURE OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Resolution to Petition the Ninety-Second 

Congress of the United States of America 

to Amend Certain Provisions of the Re- 

vised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 

Pertaining to Qualifications of Candidates 

for Public Office in the Virgin Islands. 

Whereas Subsection (b) of Section 6 of 
the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
now specifies the qualifications of candidates 
for membership in the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands including the requirement 
that no person shall be eligible for the Legis- 
lature who has not attained the age of 
twenty-five years; and 

Whereas the Ninety-First Congress of the 
United States of America amended the Re- 
vised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to 
provide that the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands, after a referendum, may lower the 
voting age in the Virgin Islands; and 

Whereas Federal Law now provides that 
persons 18 years of age and older may vote in 
ali Federal elections; and 

Whereas it is. the determination of the 
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Legislature of the Virgin Islands that the 
elected representatives of the people of the 
Virgin Islands should have the requisite pow- 
er to determine the qualifications of all can- 
didates for public office in the Virgin Islands; 
and 

Whereas it is the further determination of 
the Legislature of the Virgin Islands that 
young men and women of the Virgin Islands 
are capable of and qualified for public office 
at an age lower than the arbitrary age of 
25 which is now a prerequisite for member- 
ship in the Legislature of the Virgin Islands; 
Now, Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands: 

That the Legislature respectfully petitions 
the Congress of the United States to adopt 
an amendment to the Revised Organic Act 
of the Virgin Islands granting to the Legis- 
lature of the Virgin Islands the authority to 
set qualifications for all candidates for pub- 
lic office in the Virgin Islands or in lieu of 
such an amendment that an amendment be 
adopted to lower the age at which persons 
shall become eligible for public office to 21 
years of age, except for the Offices of the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor which 
shall continue at 30; and be it further 

Resolved that copies of this Resoluiton be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the United States 
Department of the Interior, to the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the Senate of the United States, to 
each member of said Committee, to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each mem- 
ber of said Committee. 

Thus passed by the Legislature of the Vir- 
gin Islands on January 26, 1971. 

Witness our Hands and the Seal of the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands this 26th 
Day of January, A.D., 1971. 

JOHN L. MADURO, 
President. 
PERCIVAL H, REESE, 
Legislative Secretary. 


RESOLUTION No. 524—BıLL No. 4778—LEGIS- 
LATURE OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Resolution to Petition the 92nd Congress of 
the United States of America to Amend 
Certain Provisions of the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands Pertaining to the 
Place of Holding Sessions of the Legisla- 
ture of the Virgin Islands 
Whereas the Revised Organic Act of the 

Virgin Islands now provides that sessions of 

the Legislature shall be held in the Capitol 

of the Virgin Islands at Charlotte Amalie, 

St. Thomas; and 
Whereas the Territory of the United States 

Virgin Islands is an island Territory com- 

prising three major Islands; and 

Whereas it is necessary for residents of the 
Islands of St. Croix and St. John to travel by 
air or by water to attend sessions of the 
Legislature on the Island of St. Thomas; 
and 

Whereas the people of the Virgin Islands 
are vitally interested in the operations and 
the workings of their Legislature; and 

Whereas all residents of the Virgin Islands 
should be afforded the opportunity to at- 
tend the sessions of the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands from time to time without 
inconvenience or travel expense; Now, There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands: 

That the Legislature, on behalf of the peo- 
ple of the Virgin Islands, respectfully peti- 
tions the Congress of the United States to 
adopt an amendment to the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands which would 
permit the holding of formal sessions of the 
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Legislature of the Virgin Islands at any ap- 
propriate place on the Islands of St. Croix 
and St. John as well as in the Capitol of the 
Virgin Islands at Charlotte Amalie; and be 
it further 

Resolved that copies of this Resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the United States 
Department of the Interior, to the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, to the Chairmen of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each mem- 
ber of said Committees. 

Thus passed by the Legislature of the Vir- 


gin Islands on January 26, 1971. 
Witness our Hands and the Seal of the 


Legislature of the Virgin Islands this 26th 
Day of January, A.D., 1971. 
Joun L. MADURO, 
President. 
PERCIVAL H. REESE, 
Legislative Secretary. 


By ‘Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2032. A bill to provide for the regu- 
lation of political activities of public 
employees, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

LIBERALIZATION OF THE HATCH ACT 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the so- 
called Hatch Act is easily one of the most 
controversial Federal employee laws ever 
enacted. It has proved to be both a 
shield for the Federal worker and a 
dagger at his back. 

There is no doubt that the Hatch Act 
has provided a certain degree of protec- 
tion against political coercion of sub- 
ordinates by their superiors in the Fed- 
eral hierarchy and has assured the 
Federal employee the privacy to think 
and to vote as he wishes without having 
to account for his political views. 

On the other hand, the act places such 
rigid restrictions on the speech and ac- 
tivity of the Federal employee that he 
is prevented from exercising many of the 
political rights other Americans have— 
from exercising many of his constitu- 
tional rights. 

In my opinion, there are three basic 
provisions which any political activity 
law for Federal employees must contain: 

First, it must assure the right of the 
employee to an active and vocal role in 
the political processes of the country; 

Second, it must protect the employee 
from political coercion or retaliation, 
and 

Third, it must guarantee to the coun- 
try a Federal civil service based on com- 
petence and loyalty. 

The present law falls far short of these 
admirable objectives. 

No one, of course, wants to return to 
the spoils system, or any part of it. But, 
we must find some way to take the Fed- 
eral employee out of the straitjacket in 
which we have placed him and allow 
him to pursue more normally some of his 
privileges as a citizen. 

These are times when everyone wants 
a voice and a part in their government. 
Never have so many citizens of all walks 
of life and all political persuasions had 
so much to say about what we as a 
nation are doing—and are not doing. 
Never have so many sought to influence 
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the course of events, from Washington 
down to the county courthouse. Govern- 
ment touches the lives of all of our peo- 
ple more directly and more intimately 
than it ever has. Surely, it is the essence 
of democracy that all citizens should 
have the opportunity for a full voice and 
a full part in what is happening. The 
sterilization of our Federal civil workers 
is keeping them from participating fully 
in events and decisions which affect the 
fate of all of us. 

At the time the Hatch Act became law 
in 1939 we had a very different organiza- 
tion of our Federal Government. The 
structure of our Government has been 
greatly altered in type of programs so 
has the professionalization of personnel. 

Government employees are a cross 
section of all the people of this country. 
They form their opinions the same as 
other men and women. They make their 
choices on the basis of common concern, 
not on the basis of their Government 
employment. 

The origins of the Hatch Act go back 
to the time before the date of its enact- 
ment, into a political past which con- 
doned many practices which have been 
abandoned long since. The implication 
that the Federal employee of today is 
more prone to corruption than other peo- 
ple—less able to resist political control— 
for instance, is one that I find most un- 
acceptable. 

In many respects the Hatch Act has 
been more of a helpful law rather than 
a hurtful one. But after 32 years, it is 
no longer relevant in every respect. We 
need to look at it again. 

I am, therefore, today introducing a 
bill to revise and amend the Hatch Act. 
It is the measure which grew out of the 
hearings and deliberations of the Com- 
mission on Political Activity of Govern- 
ment Personnel appointed by President 
Johnson, which reported in 1968. 

I do not necessarily feel that this bill 
is the full answer—or the ultimate an- 
swer. I suggest it as a basis for committee 
hearings and deliberations. I feel very 
strongly that our present Hatch Act dis- 
criminates against the Federal employee 
of 1971. It needs revision and updating 
in the light of today’s world. 


By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia for 
Mr. Jackson (by request): 

S. 2033. A bill to amend certain laws 
relating to Indians; 

S. 2034. A bill to establish within the 
Department of the Interior the position 
of an additional Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, and for other purposes; 

S. 2035. A bill to provide for the crea- 
tion of the Indian Trust Counsel Author- 
ity, and for other purposes. Referred to 
Ge Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia for 
Mr. Jackson (for himself and 
Mr, ALLOTT) (by request) : 

S. 2036. A bill to provide for financing 
the economic development of Indians 
and Indian organizations, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the distinguished 
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junior Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON), I send to the desk, at his re- 
quest, for appropriate reference several 
bills which are designed to implement 
the “Self-Determination without Ter- 
mination” policy enunciated by Presi- 
dent Nixon in his message to Congress 
on-July 8, 1970, on the American Indian. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment prepared by the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson) be printed 
in the Recorp at this point, and that the 
executive communications from the De- 
partment of the Interior accompanying 
these draft proposals be printed in the 
Recorp at the close of the statement by 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON). 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and communications were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACKSON 


Similar legislative proposals for the same 
purpose were transmitted by the Administra- 
tion to Congress following delivery of the 
President’s Indian message last summer, 
However, due to the lateness of their arrival 
and other priority legislative proposals pend- 
ing before the Committee, we were unable to 
give consideration to the full package in the 
last session of Congress. 

The Administration has submitted the bills 
again during this session of Congress on an 
individual basis. On April 19, 1971, Senator 
Allott and I introduced S. 1573, to provide for 
the assumption of the control and operation 
by Indian tribes and communities of certain 
programs and services provided for them by 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, and S. 1574, to retain coverage under 
the laws providing employee benefits, such as 
compensation for injury, retirement, life in- 
surance, and health benefits for employees of 
the Government of the United States who 
transfer to Indian tribal organizations to per- 
form services in connection with governmen- 
tal or other activities which are or have been 
performed by Government employees in or 
for Indian communities, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The bills being introduced today are: 

1. To amend certain laws relating to In- 
dians, 

2. To provide for the creation of the In- 
dian Trust Counsel Authority, and for other 
purposes. 

3. To provide for financing and economic 
development of Indians and Indian organiza- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

4. To establish within the Department of 
the Interior the position of an additional As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, and for other 
purposes. 

The Ranking Minority member of the In- 
terior Committee (Mr. Allott) is joining me 
in cosponsoring the third of these measures. 

These proposals have broad implications 
for the Indian field and have been the sub- 
ject of considerable study and discussion by 
Indians and their organizations for the past 
several months. We intend to give them care- 
ful scrutiny within the Committee and to 
schedule a hearing on them during this ses- 
sion of Congress that will permit Indians, the 
Administration and interested private wit- 
nesses ample time to express their views and 
recommendations with respect to the pro- 


posals. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1971. 
Hon. Spiro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, PRESENT: Enclosed is our pro- 
posal “To amend certain laws relating to 
Indians”, 

We recommend that the proposal be re- 
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ferred to the appropriate Committee for con- 
sideration, and that it be enacted. 

Section 1 of the bill provides that any 
person allowing his livestock to trespass on 
trust or restricted land without the consent 
of the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
liable for a penalty of $5 per day for each 
head of livestock in trespass, together with 
the value of forage used by the animal dur- 
ing the period of trespass plus any other 
cost incurred in connection with the tres- 
pass. It also provides that the Secretary of 
the Interior may impound any livestock tres- 
passing on any trust or restricted land, with 
notice of such impoundment being given as 
prescribed by regulations of the Secretary. 
The owner of any impounded livestock may 
claim the impounded animal within the time 
specified in the notice upon the payment of 
$5 per day for each impounded animal and 
the reasonable value of forage consumed by 
the impounded animal. If an animal is not 
claimed within the time specified in the 
notice, the animal may be sold and the net 
proceeds of the sale, after the payment of 
necessary expenses and the deduction of the 
$5 per day fee and reasonable forage charges, 
shall be paid to the owner of the animal upon 
satisfactory proof of ownership submitted 
within six months of the date of the sale. 

The proposal provides that the $5 per day 
animal fee and reasonable forage charges, 
and the net proceeds of the sale of an animal 
not paid to the owner, shall be deposited in 
the Treasury to the credit of the tribe or to 
the individual Indian, depending upon 
whether tribal or individually owned land 
is involved. Further, the proposal provides 
that any unbranded livestock over one year 
of age found running at large on trust or 
restricted land will be presumed to be in 
trespass and shall come under the provisions 
of the proposal. 

Section 2 of the proposal authorizes Indian 
tribal governments to enact laws and ordi- 
nances relating to the issuance of trader li- 
censes on their reservation. It then provides 
that when such laws and ordinances have 
been enacted, certain existing statutes relat- 
ing to trading on Indian reservations will no 
longer apply. The section makes it clear that 
the tax status now applicable to traders on 
Indian reservations shall continue in effect 
when the trades are controlled by tribal laws 
and ordinances. 

Section 3 of the proposal repeals several 
statutes or parts of statutes. 

Section 1 of the proposal replaces section 
2117 of the Revised Statutes (25 U.S.C. 179) 
which is repealed by paragraph (1) of section 
3 of this proposal. Section 2117 of the Revised 
Statutes provided for a fee of $1 per head for 
cattle driven on or otherwise conveyed on 
Indian land. This provision was not adequate 
in that the fee was too low in most instances 
to really protect Indian land from trespass by 
livestock. Section 1 of the proposals sets a fee 
high enough for livestock trespass so as to 
penalize those who let their cattle trespass on 
Indian land. Further, the section provides a 
clear standard as to what constitutes tres- 
passing Jivestock and the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in dealing with them. This provision 
will protect trust and restricted land from 
trespass by outsiders livestock. 

Section 2 of the proposal gives any tribe 
who wishes to assume it, control of those do- 
ing business on its reservation. The Federal 
statutes concerning licensing of Indian 
traders originated in the late 1800's and the 
early 1900’s. At that time in history, there 
was & definite need for governmental control 
over the business activities, prices, and prac- 
tices of Indian traders, who generally were 
the sole business supply source available to 
reservation. Indians. This situation does not 
exist today on a great majority of Indian res- 
ervations. 

Today, Indian traders no longer have a 
monopoly on trade in the Indian country. 
The mobility of Indians through modern 
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means of transportation, better reservation 
roads, and other related developments within 
the reservation removes the need for strict 
Federal regulation of traders. The great ma- 
jority of Indian traders now find that they 
are forced to compete in the matter of prices 
and quality of goods with other shops and 
businesses located on the reservation and 
with those located in communities and cities 
adjacent to the reservations. 

There are still a limited number of reser- 
vations, where primarily because of isola- 
tion, Indians remain somewhat dependent 
upon the Indian trader. It is for this reason, 
and the need to place with tribal govern- 
ments responsibility for final determination 
on the continued application of these stat- 
utes or their own laws and ordinances to the 
reservation, that we are recommending 
amendment of the statutes rather than out- 
right appeal. 

There are a number of tribes that have 
already adopted ordinances establishing 
tribal regulations concerning the imposition 
of tribal licenses, fees, taxes, and other facets 
of business activities located on their land. 
We believe this is an area of responsibility 
that should be controlled locally by the tribes 
rather than by Federal statutes and regula- 
tion. Section 2 of our proposal extends that 
area of responsibility to those tribes that 
wish to accept it. 

All of the paragraphs of section 3 except for 
paragraph (1) repeal statutes dealing with 
trading between Indians and employees of 
the Federal Government, particularly those 
employed in the Indian Service. These stat- 
utes were once needed because of the undue 
influence that Government employees in the 
Indian Service could exercise over Indians. 
We feel that there are other safeguards today 
and these statutes are no longer needed. 

Paragraph (1) of section 3 repeals the old 
livestock trespass statute. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that this legislative proposal is in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocers O. B. MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


S. 2033 


A bill to amend certain laws relating to 
Indians 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
person owning or having in his charge or 
possession any horses, mules, burros, cattle, 
goats, sheep, or swine and who permits, 
drives, or otherwise conveys such livestock 
to range and feed on any trust or restricted 
Indian land without the consent of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or otherwise trespass 
thereon, shall be Hable to a penalty of $5 
per day for each animal in trespass, together 
with the reasonable value of the forage con- 
sumed during the period of trespass and any 
cost of gathering, handling, and caring for 
said livestock and the cost of collecting the 
amount due under the authority of this sec- 
tion. Any livestock trespassing on any trust 
or restricted land may be impounded by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Notice of the im- 
poundment shall be given as prescribed by 
regulation of the Secretary. Any animal im- 
pounded may be claimed by the owner with- 
in the time specified in the notice, upon pay- 
ment of $5 per day for each animal im- 
pounded and the reasonable value of the 
forage consumed. An animal not so claimed 
shall be sold and the net proceeds thereof, 
after payment of all necessary expenses, and 
the deduction of the $5 per day and forage 
charge, shall be paid to the owner if claim 
and proof of ownership satisfactory to the 
Secretary are submitted within six months 
after the date of sale. The $5 per day and 
forage charge, and the net proceeds of the 
sale if not paid to the owner of the animal, 
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shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the tribe, if 
tribal land is involved, or paid to the in- 
dividual Indian owners, if individually owned 
land is involved. Any unbranded livestock 
over one year of age found running at large 
on trust or restricted land may be presumed 
to be in trespass and shall be subject to the 
provisions of this section. 

Sec. 2. Indian tribal governments may en- 
act laws and ordinances relating to the is- 
suance of traders licenses on their particular 
reservations. When a tribe has enacted such 
laws and ordinances, if it is so provided 
therein, the following Federal statutes relat- 
ing to traders licenses shall be inoperative 
as to that particular reservation: section 5 
of the Act of August 15, 1876 (19 Stat. 200; 
25 U.S.C. 261); section 1 of the Act of March 
3, 1901, and section 10 of the Act of March 
3, 1903 (31 Stat. 1066; 32 Stat. 1009; 25 U.S.C. 
262); section 2132 of the Revised Statutes 
(25 U.S.C. 263, section 3 of the Act of June 
30, 1834 (4 Stat. 729)); section 2133 of the 
Revised Statutes (25 U.S.C. 264, section 4 
of the Act of June 30, 1834 (4 Stat. 729)), 
except that no business transaction, property 
or use of property shall be subject to taxa- 
tion by virtue of this provision or by any 
tribe’s laws or ordinances making Federal 
statutes relating to traders licenses inopera- 
tive on its particular reservation. 

Sec, 3. The following statutes or parts of 
statutes are hereby repealed; 

(1) Section 2117 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, (25 U.S.C. 179). 

(2) Section 2078 of the Revised Statutes 
(25 U.S.C. 68) and section 14 of the Act of 
June 30, 1834 (4 Stat. 738). 

(3) Section 437 of title 18, United States 
Code, (62 Stat. 703). 

(4) The Act of June 18, 1939 (ch. 210, 53 
Stat. 840) (25 U.S.C. 68a, 87a). 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C. April 6, 1971. 
Hon. SPIRO T, AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a pro- 
posal “To establish within the Department 
of the Interior the position of an additional 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, and for 
other purposes”, 

We recommend that the proposal be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration, and that it be enacted. 

This proposal provides for the creation of 
& new Assistant Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior who will be appointed 
by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. He will have responsibility 
for those duties assigned to him by the 
Secretary of the Interior and shall be paid 
at the same rate as the other Assistant Sec- 
retaries of the Department of the Interior, 
The proposal also amends section 5313 of title 
5, United States Code, by increasing the 
number of Assistant Secretaries provided for 
the Department of the Interior from 5 to 6. 
This new Assistant Secretary is needed in the 
Department of the Interior to help guide 
the implementation of a new National policy 
concerning American Indians that President 
Nixon sent to the 91st Congress in his state- 
ment of July 8, 1970. 

In keeping with this new policy and the 
implementation of it, the new Assistant Sec- 
retary will be assigned the duties of super- 
vising the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Office of Territories by the Secretary of the 
Interior and will be given the title of As- 
sistant Secretary of Indian and Territorial 
Affairs. 

We believe that this new position will raise 
the areas of Indian and territorial respon- 
sibility to their proper role within the De- 
partment. The Indians and the people of 
the territories will no longer have to com- 
pete with the land and other natural re- 
source problems for attention as they now 
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do in the day-to-day operation of the De- 
partment. This will allow one man to focus 
his full time and attention on the unique 
problems and concerns of these people. He 
will be able to work with the Indians and the 
people of the territories to bring them into 
full enjoyment of the fruits of our Nation 
as equal partners. He will assist in the de- 
velopment of the full potential of these peo- 
ple, both for their own and the Nation's 
benefit. 

In the area of Indian responsibility, this 
position will play a key role in carrying out 
the new, enlightened policy of the President 
toward our Indian people as it is imple- 
mented in the years ahead. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that this legislative proposal is in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocers C. B. MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


S. 2034 

A bill to establish within the Department of 

the Interior the position of an additional 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior, and for 

other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica assembled, That there shall be hereafter 
in the Department of the Interior, in addition 
to the Assistant Secretaries now provided 
for by law, one additional Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, who shall be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, who shall be respon- 
sible for such duties as the Secretary of the 
Interior shail prescribe, and who shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate now or 
hereafter prescribed by law for Assistant 
Secretaries of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. Section 5315, title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking the figure "(5)" 
at the end of item (18) and by inserting in 


lieu thereof the figure “(6)”. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1971. 
Hon, SPIRO T, AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a proposal 
“To provide for the creation of the Indian 
Trust Counsel Authority, and for other 
purposes,” 

We recommend that the proposal be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for its 
consideration and that it be enacted. 

The purpose of this proposal, as provided 
in section 1, is to establish an Indian Trust 
Counsel Authority to provide independent 
legal counsel and representation for the 
preservation and protection of the natural 
resource rights of the Indians in order to re- 
affirm the trust and treaty relationships be- 
tween the United States and the American 
Indians and Alaska Natives. 

Section 2 of the proposal establishes as an 
independent agency in the Executive Branch 
the Indian Trust Counsel Authority. The 
Authority will be governed by a three-man 
Board of Directors who will be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. At least two of the 
members of the Board must be Indians. The 
term of members of the Board shall be 4 
years except that the initial Board shall be 
appointed in a staggered manner. The Presi- 
dent shall designate one of the members of 
the Board to serve as chairman. The mem- 
bers of the Board shall receive pay that is 
the daily equivalent to that of a GS-18 for 
each day they are engaged in the business of 
the Authority and shall be allowed neces- 
sary travel expenses. 

Section 3 provides that the Board of Di- 
Tectors shall convene at the call of the 
chairman but must meet at least once each 
quarter to set policy for the Authority and 
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to review its activities. This section requires 
the Board to report annually to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress on the activities of 
the Authority. 

Section 4 authorizes the Board, without 
regard to the civil service laws, to appoint 
and prescribe the duties of the chief legal 
officer for the Authority who shall be called 
the Indian Trust Counsel at level V of the 
Executive Schedule and a Deputy Indian 
Trust Counsel who shall be a grade GS 18. 

Section 5 authorizes the Authority to ap- 
point and fix the pay and prescribe the duties 
of attorneys it employs. It also authorizes 
the Authority to appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of needed special counsel and ex- 
perts. Finally, it authorizes the attorneys or 
special counsel appointed by it to appear 
for and represent the Authority in any case 
before any court, commission or administra- 
tive proceeding pertaining to its responsi- 
bilities. Specific authority is given the Board 
to settle conflicts as to request for assistance 
by the Authority by hiring experts or special 
counsel to represent one or all of the parties 
in the matter. 

Section 6 authorizes the Authority to hire 
such other employees as it deems necessary. 

Section 7 provides that the Authority shall 
be free of control by any Executive Depart- 
ment. 

Section 8 authorizes the Authority, with 
the consent of any aggrieved Indian or In- 
dian tribe, band, or other identifiable group 
of Indians, to render legal services tn regard 
to right or claims of the Indians in relation- 
ship to bear natural resources. The extent of 
the Indians’ rights in their natural resources 
to be protected by the Authority is set out in 
this section. This authority shall be exercised 
in combination with the authority exer- 
cised by the Department of the Interior in 
all of its trust responsibilities to the Indians 
and in relationship to the Department of 
Justice in the exercise of its responsibility 
to the Indians except that the Department 
of Justice no longer will exercise any respon- 
sibility to the Indians in the area of natural 
resources. This responsibility will be exer- 
cised under the provisions of the proposal 
by the Authority. This section also provides 
that the Authority may perform services pur- 
suant to this section to include investiga- 
tion and inventorying of Indians’ land and 
water rights and the preparation, trial and 
appeal of cases involving the natural re- 
sources of the Indians in all courts and before 
Federal, State and local commissions and ad- 
ministrative bodies. 

Section 9 authorizes the Authority, with 
the consent of any aggrieved Indian, Indian 
tribe, band or other identifiable group of In- 
dians, acting in the name of the United 
States as trustee for the Indians, to initiate 
and prosecute to final judgment in all Fed- 
eral courts against the United States or any 
of its officers or employees, or in the Federal 
or State courts against any of the States, 
their subdivisions, departments or employees 
or against any persons or corporations, pub- 
lic or private, all actions in law and equity 
for the protection of the natural resource 
interests and rights of the Indians. The 
United States waives its sovereign immunity 
to sult in connection with litigation initiated 
by the Authority under this section. Suits 
against the United States and its officers and 
employees sh&ll be before the court without 
a jury. 

Section 10 provides that the powers grant- 
ed the Authority by this Act shall not extend 
to the filing or prosecution of or interven- 
tion in any action, claim or other proceeding 
against the United States relating to any 
matter as to which a claim has been filed or 
could have been filed before the Indian 
Claims Commission or under any special 
Statute authorizing a suit to be brought 
against the United States, and makes it 
clear that the prohibition does not include 
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Suits that could be brought under the pro- 
visions of sections 1346(a)(2) and 1491, title 
28, U.S.C. The Authority can assist in cases 
pending before the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion if so required. 

Section 11 enumerates the authorities of 
the Authority. 

Section 12 authorizes the appropriation of 
funds necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the Act. 

As the President stated in his message of 
July 8, 1970: 

“The United States Government acts as a 
legal trustee for the land and water rights 
of American Indians. These rights are often 
of critical economic importance to the In- 
dian people; frequently they are also the 
Subject of extensive legal dispute. In many 
of these legal confrontations, the Federal 
government is faced with an inherent con- 
flict of interest. The Secretary of the Interior 
and the Attorney General must at the same 
time advance both the national interest in 
the use of land and water rights and the 
private interests of Indians in land which 
the government holds as trustee. 

“Every trustee has a legal obligation to 
advance the interests of beneficiaries of the 
trust without reservation and with the high- 
est degree of diligence and skill.” Under pres- 
ent conditions, it is often difficult for the 
Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Justice to fulfill this obligation. No 
self-respecting law firm would ever allow 
itself to represent two opposing clients in 
one dispute; yet the Federal government 
has frequently found itself in precisely that 
position, There is considerable evidence that 
the Indians are the losers when such situa- 
tions arise. More than that, the credibility 
of the Federal government is damaged when- 
ever it appears that such a conflict of inter- 
est exists. 

“In order to correct this situation, I am 
calling on the Congress to establish an In- 
dian Trust Counsel Authority to assure in- 
dependent legal representation for the In- 
dians’ natural resource rights.” 

This proposal will carry out the policy 
enunciated in the President's message by 
establishing the Indian Trust Counsel Au- 
thority. The Authority will be, as provided 
in section 7, free from control of any Execu- 
tive Department. This independence will free 
the trust Authority of having to take into 
consideration any interest other than that 
directly affecting the Indians and will allow 
it to independently carry out its function 
of protecting the natural resource rights and 
interest of the Indians. 

The Authority will be under the direction 
of a three-man Board of Directors, two of 
which must be Indians. This majority con- 
trol of the Board of Directors by the Indians 
will assure the Indians that they will have 
& majority voice in the direction of the ac- 
tivities of the Authority. Further, the Board 
is given the authority in the proposal to 
hire necessary attorneys including the chief 
legal officer and his deputy and such other 
personnel as they deem necessary to carry 
out the functions given them by the pro- 
posal. The majority control will assure the 
Indians that the people hired by the Au- 
thority to carry out the responsibilities of 
the Authority will be those people that are 
acceptable to them. This assurance should, 
from the inception of the Authority, make 
the Authority a body that has the confidence 
and trust of the Indians. 

The proposal provides that the Indian 
Trust Counsel, who is the chief legal officer 
for the Authority, shall be a level V in the 
Executive Schedule. We feel that this level 
is necessary in order for the Authority to 
be able to obtain the kind of person that it 
needs to direct the legal activities of the 
Authority and at the same time given him 
sufficient stature to be able to deal with 
cabinet and sub-cabinet members of the 
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Executive Department. The Board of Direc- 
tors is also authorized, in section 5 of the 
proposal, to hire, fix the pay and prescribe 
the duties of such attorneys, including spe- 
cial counsel, as it deems necessary. It is also 
given the authority to hire experts in con- 
nection with its work. These attorneys will 
be the working group that will carry out the 
Tesponsibilities and functions of the Au- 
thority. It is the Administration’s inten- 
tion that the Authority will build up a cadre 
of well-trained and devoted attorneys whose 
energies will be turned to the protection 
and. preservation of the Indians’ natural re- 
source rights and interests. 

The authority to hire special counsel is 
needed in those instances when the Au- 
thority must go outside of its own attorney 
staff to hire an individual who is uniquely 
qualified to assist in the preparation of trial 
and appeal material regarding a special case. 
This also applies to its authority to hire 
outside experts. 

Section 8 of the proposal authorizes the 
Authority to, upon the request of an ag- 
grieved Indian or group of Indians, assist 
those Indians in protection of their natural 
resource rights and interests in the courts 
and before administrative bodies. This au- 
thority will be used when a tribe has a jus- 
ticiable claim and feels that it needs the 
assistance of the Authority for prosecuting 
its claim. The Authority is authorized to 
lend its assistance in the area of natural re- 
source rights and interests to such Indian 
or Indian group. The section, however, makes 
it clear that the assistance rendered by the 
Authority in this section in protecting the 
rights of the Indians in their justiciable 
claims to natural resources, and the rights 
attached thereto, is in addition to the re- 
sponsibilities that the Department of the In- 
terior has to protect the Indians, not only 
in their natural resource rights, but in all 
rights protected by the trust relationship 
between the United States and the American 
Indians. The section also provides that the 
Department of Justice will, after the enact- 
ment of the proposal, be relieved of its re- 
sponsibility to the Indians in the area of 
natural resources but will continue to fulfill 
whatever responsibility it may have with re- 
gard to Indians generally. This relieving of 
Justice’s responsibility is subject to Justice, 
in pursuing a litigating position that affects 
the natural resource rights of the Indians, 
recognizing the responsibility of the United 
States arising from its trust responsibilities 
to the Indians. 

Section 9 authorizes the Authority to ini- 
tiate suits, when requested by an aggrieved 
Indian or group of Indians, acting in the 
name of the United States as trustee for the 
Indians. to protect the rights of the Indians 
in their natural resources from the United 
States or any of its departments, agencies, 
officers or employees as well as against the 
States, their subdivisions, departments and 
agencies or against any private or public per- 
son or corporation. This section also pro- 
vides for the waiver of sovereign immunity 
of the United States in connection with 
litigation initiated by the Authority pur- 
suant to this section. The Authority will use 
the power granted it by this section in those 
cases where the Indians’ rights or claims are 
of such a nature that they are precluded 
from bringing suit against the United States 
because of bars that the United States has as 
& sovereign to suits generally. These bars 
will be removed by the provision waiving 
United States’ sovereign immunity as it re- 
lates to actions brought by the Authority. 
The proposal clearly limits the waiver of 
sovereign immunity to the narrow area of 
litigation initiated by the Authority. 

Section 10 of the proposal will bar the Au- 
thority from relitigating any claims that 
have been filed or should have been filed be- 
fore the Indian Claims Commission. It will 
bar their reopening any claims settled by 
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the Indian Claims Commission as well as 
any claims settled by the Court of Claims or 
any other competent court of the United 
States pursuant to special legislation au- 
thorizing an Indian tribe to bring suit 
against the United States for settlement of 
its claims. 

Section 11 authorizes the Authority to 
make rules and regulations, to request as- 
sistance from any department, agency, or in- 
dependent instrumentality of the Federal 
government to carry out its functions under 
this proposal and such assistance may be 
given to the Authority on a reimbursable or 
non-reimbursable basis. The Authority is 
authorized to receive and use funds au- 
thorized or donated to it by others. It is also 
authorized to make expenditures or grants, 
either directly or by contract, as may be nec- 
essary to carry out its responsibilities. 

Finally, section 12 of this proposal au- 
thorizes the appropriation of funds neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the pro- 
posal. 

The Indians of our country have for years 
felt that the Federal government, because 
of the inherent conflict of interests that the 
President discussed in his message, has not 
given their rights adequate legal protection. 
We believe that this bill will restore the con- 
fidence of the American Indian in the ability 
of our government to give their natural re- 
source rights legal protection to which they 
are entitled. This will make it clear to the 
American Indian that the United States is 
meeting the legal obligation it has as trust- 
ee to advance the interest of the benefici- 
aries of the trust without reservation and to 
the highest degree of its ability and skill. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that this legislative proposal is in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocers C. B. MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


S. 2035 


A bill to provide for the creation of the 
Indian Trust Counsel Authority, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled, That in reaffirming 

the trust and treaty relationships between 
the United States of America and the Ameri- 
can Indians, and between the United States 
and the Alaska Natives, which Indians and 
Natives are hereinafter referred to as “In- 
dians,” the purpose of this Act is to establish 
an Indian Trust Counsel Authority to pro- 
vide independent legal counsel and repre- 
sentation for the preservation and protection 
of the natural resource rights of the Indians. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Indian Trust Counsel Au- 
thority, hereinafter referred to as the Au- 
thority, is established as an independent 
agency in the Executive Branch. 

(b) The Authority shall be governed by 
a Board of Directors composed of three mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(c) At least two of the members of the 
Board of Directors shall be Indians. 

(d) The terms of office of members of the 
Board of Directors shall be four years, except 
that of the first three members appointed, 
one shall be appointed for a two year term, 
one shall be appointed for a three year term, 
and one shall be appointed for a four year 
term. A member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term. 
Upon the expiration of his term of office, a 
member shall serve until his successor has 
been appointed and qualified. A member of 
the Board of Directors may be removed by 
the President only for inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, or malfeasance in office. 

(e) The President shall designate one of 
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the Directors to serve as Chairman at his 
pleasure. 

(f) The members of the Board of Directors 
shall receive pay at the daily equivalent of 
the rate provided for grade GS-18 in section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code, for each 
day they are engaged in the business of the 
Authority, and shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including a per diem allowance as au- 
thorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, in connection with their services 
for the Authority. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall con- 
vene at the call of the Chairman, but must 
convene at least once each quarter, to set 
policy for the Authority and review its ac- 
tivities. The Board of Directors shall report to 
the President and the Congress annually on 
the activities of the Authority. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Directors shall, with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, appoint and prescribe 
the duties of a chief legal officer for the Au- 
thority, who shall have the title of Indian 
Trust Counsel, and who shail be paid at a 
rate equal to that provided for in level V 
of the Executive Schedule (5 U.S.C. 5316), 
and a Deputy Indian Trust Counsel who shall 
be paid at a rate not in excess of that pro- 
vided for grade GS-18 in section 5332 of title 
5, United States Code. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Board of Directors shall 
appoint, fix the pay of, and prescribe the 
duties of such attorneys as it deems neces- 
sary after consulting with the Indian Trust 
Counsel, 

(b) The Board of Directors shall appoint 
and fix the compensation of such special 
counsel and experts as it deems necessary. 

(c) Attorneys or special counsel appointed 
under this section may, at the direction of 
the Authority, appear for or represent the 
Authority in any case in any court, before 
any commission or in any administrative 
proceeding. 

(d) The Board of Directors may, in the 
event of a conflict between parties requesting 
the assistance of or the representation of the 
Authority under the provisions of section 8 
or 9 hereof, hire special counsel or experts 
to assist or represent one or all of the parties. 

Sec. 6. The Board of Directors shall, sub- 
ject to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, appoint such employees as it deems 
necessary in exercising its powers and duties. 

Sec. 7. The Authority, in the exercise of 
its functions, shall be free from control by 
any Executive Department. 

Sec. 8. The Authority, with the consent of 
an aggrieved Indian, Indian tribe, band, or 
other identifiable group of Indians, is au- 
thorized to render legal services in regard to 
rights or claims of the Indians to natural re- 
sources, including, but not limited to, rights 
to land, rights to the use of water, timber, 
and minerals, and rights to hunt and fish, 
within the United States’ trust responsibility 
owing to the Indians, which services are now 
rendered by the Department of the Interior 
or by the Department of Justice, but nothing 
in this Act shall absolve the Department of 
the Interior and the Department of Justice of 
their responsibilities to the Indians, includ- 
ing those which derive from the trust rela- 
tionship and any treaties between the United 
States and any Indian or Indian tribe: Pro- 
vided, That the Department of Justice as of 
the effective date of this Act or as soon there- 
after as practicable, is relieved of its respon- 
sibility to represent Indians or Indian tribes 
with regard to their rights or claims to nat- 
ural resources, including, but not limited to. 
rights to land, rights to the use of water, 
timber, minerals, and rights to hunt and 
fish. The legal services performed pursuant 
to this section may include, but shall not be 
limited to, the investigation and inventory- 
ing of Indians’ land and water rights, and the 
preparation and trial and appeal of cases in 
all courts, before Federal, State, and local 
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commissions, and in all administrative pro- 
ceedings. 

Sec. 9. The Authority, with the consent of 
an aggrieved Indian, Indian tribe; band or 
other identifiable group of Indians, acting 
in the name of the United States as trustee 
for the Indians, may initiate and prosecute 
to judgment in all courts of the United 
States, suits against the United States, its 
officers and employees, and in all courts of the 
United States and of the States, suits against 
any of the States, their subdivisions, depart- 
ments and agencies, or against persons and 
corporations, public or private, all actions in 
law and equity for the protection, preserva- 
tion, utilization, conservation, adjudication, 
or administration of natural resources or in- 
terests therein had or claimed by the In- 
dians, including, but not limited to, rights 
to land, rights to the use of water, timber, 
and minerals, and rights to fish and hunt. 
The Authority is authorized to prosecute ap- 
peals in all courts of the United States and 
of the States, and to interyene in any Fed- 
eral, State or local administrative proceed- 
ing in order to protect the rights of the In- 
dians. The United States waives its sovereign 
immunity from suit in connection with liti- 
gation initiated by the Authority under this 
section. Any such suit against the United 
States, its officers and employees should be 
tried to the court without a jury. 

Sec, 10. The powers granted to the Au- 
thority by this Act shall not extend to the 
filing or prosecution of or intervention in any 
action, claim, or other proceeding against 
the United States relating to any matter as 
to which a claim has been filed or could have 
been filled under the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion Act of 1946, as amended, or any other 
special statute authorizing a claims suit to be 
brought by Indians against the United States 
but shall not include suits that could be 
brought under the provisions of section 
1846(a) (2) and 1491 of title 28, United States 
Code: Provided, however, That the Authority 
may assist any Indian tribe requesting such 
assistance in its claim pending before the 
Indian Claims Commission. 

Sec. 11. The Authority is authorized to: 

(1) Make such rules and regulations as it 
deems necessary to carry out its functions. 

(2) Request from any department, agency, 
or independent instrumentality of the Gov- 
ernment any information, personnel, serv- 
ices, or materials it deems necessary to carry 
out its functions under this Act; and each 
such department, agency or instrumentality 
is authorized to cooperate with the Authority 
and to comply with a request to the extent 
permitted by law, on a reimbursable or non- 
reimbursable basis. 

(3) Receive and use funds or services do- 
nated by others. 

(4) Make such expenditures or grants, 
either directly or by contract, as may be nec- 
essary to carry out its responsibilities under 
this Act. 

Sec. 12, There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Authority created herein such 
sums as may be mecessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act, 


By Mr. BROCK (for himself, Mr. 
ALLEN, Mr. BAKER, Mr, BENNETT, 
Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. EAST- 


LAND, Mr. THURMOND, 
TOWER, and Mr. SPONG): 

S.J. Res. 112. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relating to open ad- 
missions to public schools. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators ALLEN, BAKER, 
BENNETT, Byrp of Virginia, EASTLAND, 
THuURMOND, TOWER, and Spone, I am in- 
troducing a joint resoluiton to provide a 


Mr. 
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constitutional amendment designed to 
guarantee equal treatment for all school- 
children. 

This amendment reads that— 

No public school student shall, because of 
his race, creed, or color, be assigned to or re- 
quired to attend a particular school. 


In addition, the amendment provides 
for Congress to have the power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

It is now obvious that the Congress 
must act to protect American youth 
from judicial abuse, as a result of the 
recent Supreme Court decision authoriz- 
ing forced busing to achieve a numeri- 
cal racial balance in the South. 

Seventeen years ago, in its landmark 
decision of 1954, the Court prohibited 
pupil assignment to schools on the basis 
of race. Now it has chosen to reverse 
itself. 

The new policy is no less discrimina- 
tory and no less wrong than prior at- 
tempts to maintain de jure desegrega- 
tion. The 1971 Court decision simply 
broadens these inequities to include black 
and white children alike. 

Children are not simply numbers to be 
manipulated on some sociologist’s com- 
puter tape. They are individuals, who de- 
serve to be treated as such—not as black 
or white. 

They must be allowed to attend a 
neighborhood school with familiar faces 
and in familiar surroundings. To do 
otherwise is to ignore their emotional as 
well as their intellectual well-being. 

Both Congress and the President have 
clearly stated their opposition to busing 
to achieve racial balance, or any similar 
abuse of freedom. 

The Supreme Court has seen fit to ig- 
nore the unequivocal expression of those 
elected by the American people, a privi- 
lege which the Court does not share. 
Therefore, we must act with greater au- 
thority and clarity. 

Today, I introduce a constitutional 
amendment, whose sole purpose is to 
guarantee equal treatment under the law 
for every child. Its effect will be to pre- 
serve their neighborhood schools and 
their freedom. 

I hope both political parties will join 
together in an effort to insure its suc- 
cess, for the benefit of all. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

8.J. Res. 112 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, (two-thirds of each 


House concurring therein). That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, to be 
valid only if ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years after the date of final passage of 
this Joint Resolution: 
“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. No public school student shall, 
because of his race, creed, or color, be as- 
signed to or required to attend a particular 
school. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have the power 
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to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join in cosponsoring, with the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Brock), a constitutional amend- 
ment that would prevent the assignment 
of pupils in public education to any par- 
ticular school on account of his race, 
creed, or color. This action has become 
mandatory due to recent Supreme Court 
rulings on the matter of school deseg- 
regation. 

There is no one here who argues for 
segregation or against integration. I have 
always believed that the separation of 
students for no more reason than the 
color of their skin or some other nebulous 
reason was against the basic tenets that 
we hold dear in America. However, I find 
the desire to achieve a racial balance 
in every school in every district and the 
imposition of massive cross-town busing 
with its inherent disruptive effects to be 
wrong. I have maintained that the 
schools of our Nation must be color- 
blind when making plans and assigning 
students. To now declare otherwise by 
judicial fiat, cannot serve the best inter- 
ests of either education or the Nation. 

Mr. President, in every debate that we 
have had in this body since I have been 
here, and indeed in every law that we 
have passed on the subject, the Senate 
has maintained its opposition to achiev- 
ing racial balance simply for the sake of 
racial balance. We have likewise passed 
numerous laws forbidding the use of 
busing as an instrument to achieve this 
balance. Nevertheless, the Supreme 
Court has refused to recognize our action 
in this area and has proceeded to require 
that busing be used wherever a lower 
court judge decided to use it. The Court 
has, in effect, disregarded all the con- 
gressional pronouncements on the sub- 
ject, This constitutional amendment will 
go a long way toward reestablishing the 
policy that public schools are primarily 
the concern of the local school boards 
and parents of the community and that 
courts should confine themselves to 
actual legal questions, rather than be- 
coming the school board itself. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 1241 


At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr, HATFIELD) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1241, a bill to 
amend section 2(3), section 8c(2), sec- 
tion 8(c)(6)(ID, and section 8c(7)(C) 
of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended. 

S. 1528 


At the request of Mr. Hart, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1528, the 
Wholesome Fish and Fishery Products 
Act of 1971. 

S. 1741 

At the request of Mr. EAGLETON, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1741, a bill to provide increased unem- 
ployment compensation benefits for Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 
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S. 1742 

At the request of Mr. BROCK, the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1742, a bill 
to prohibit the use of the name of cer- 
tain deceased servicemen unless consent 
to so use the name is given by the next 
of kin of the serviceman. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 78 

At the request of Mr. BuUcKLEY, the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Dore), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Er- 
vIn), the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER) , the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. FANNIN), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Gurney), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Sena- 
tor from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND), the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower), and the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Younc) were added 
as co-sponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 78, a joint resolution to terminate 
all foreign economic assistance furnished 
by the United States to any foreign 
country which does not take appro- 
priate steps to eliminate the production, 
processing, and export of narcotic drugs 
which are illegally introduced into the 
United States. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 132—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RE- 
FERRING. THE BILL (S. 2026) TO 
THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. SCOTT submitted the following 
resolution which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 132 
Resolution to refer the bill (S. 2026) entitled 

“A bill for the relief of the Erlez Magnetics 

Corporation” to the chief commissioner of 

the United States Court of Claims for a re- 

port thereon 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 2026) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Eriez Magnetics 
Corporation,” now pending in the Senate, to- 
gether with all accompanying papers, is 
hereby referred to the chief commissioner of 
the United States Court of Claims. The chief 
commissioner shall proceed with the same in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States Code, 
and report thereon to the Senate, at the 
earliest practicable date, giving such findings 
of fact and conclusions thereon as shall be 
sufficient to inform the Congress of the de- 
mand as a claim, legal or equitable, against 
the United States or a gratituity and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 133—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO THE BUSING OF CHILDREN 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, for my- 
self and the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), I am submitting today a sense 
of the Senate resolution affirming that 
the courts have gone too far in their re- 
cent rulings concerning the school de- 
segregation matter and asking it to re- 
consider the instituting of disruptive pol- 
icies in our public schools without regard 
to their educational value. My resolution 
goes further and reaffirms the fact that 
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it is the sense of the Senate that busing 
should not be required as a method of 
balancing different ethnic groups in pub- 
lic educational facilities. As I have previ- 
ously stated, we have passed several laws 
against the use of busing for racial bal- 
ance here in the Senate. This would be 
a restatement of our feelings on that 
subject and would put the court on notice 
that our voice must be listened to. 

There is more action that we could 
take on this matter, such as removing the 
question of decisions in public education 
from the jurisdiction of the courts alto- 
gether. The Constitution under article 
II, section 2, paragraph 2, expressly gives 
the Congress the authority to limit Su- 
preme Court and lower court jurisdiction 
on nearly every matter. I hesitate to ex- 
ercise this authority, believing basically 
that the courts should be given wide lati- 
tude in dealing with the myriad prob- 
lems that confront it. However, if the 
Court continues to ignore the sentiment 
of Congress completely and continues to 
order the implementation of desegrega- 
tion plans which are, in its own words, 
both “disruptive” and “bizarre,” then I 
believe that we here in the Congress will 
have little choice but to take stronger ac- 
tion. By approving this sense.of the Sen- 
ate resolution, we can quickly put the 
Court on notice that it has gone too far. 
By later approving the constitutional 
amendment, our organic law can reflect 
the sentiment of the Congress and the 
people on this most vital question. These 
actions will complement one another 
and will hopefully obviate any need for 
further action. The respect of our citi- 
zens for the actions of the Court must be 
restored. Therefore, I call upon all the 
Federal courts in this Nation to more 
prudently consider the effects of their ac- 
tions upon the education of this coun- 
try’s most precious national resource: 
our children. 

The  resolution—Senate Resolution 
133—which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, reads as follows: 

S. Res. 133 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate (1) that the Supreme Court should more 
carefully consider the disruptive effects that 
its rulings have on the educational process 
in the nation and (2) that busing of chil- 
dren should not be required as a method of 
balancing different ethnic groups in public 
educational facilities, 


ADDITIONAL, COSPONSOR OF A 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE RESOLUTION 131 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY; the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Resolution 131, a sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution calling on the President to 
release all funds appropriated for the 
improvement of our urban areas. 


CONTINUATION OF PROGRAMS AU- 
THORIZED UNDER THE ECONOM- 
IC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1964— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 154 
(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 

Welfare.) 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
sending to the desk for myself and on 
behalf of the senior senator from New 
York, Mr. Javirs, an amendment to the 
Economic Opportunity Act (S. 2007) to 
continue and enlarge the urban and ru- 
ral community economic development 
program. 

This program has been carried out by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity un- 
der the authority of title 1-D. The 
amendment also would continue the ru- 
ral loan program now authorized under 
title 111—A of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. This amendment would consolidate 
these legislative authorities into a new 
title VIL. 

The amendment is straightforward. 
Part A continues the community devel- 
opment corporation program. Part B.sets 
up a rural community development cor- 
poration and cooperative program. Part 
C establishes an expanded program of 
technical assistance, including a devel- 
opment loan program that incorporates 
the existing title I1J—a rural loan au- 
thority. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the amendment and a section-by-sec- 
tion analysis be printed in the RECORD 
at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it is 
fitting that Senator Javits and I should 
offer this amendment, for it is based in 
large part on the work of Senator Robert 
Kennedy and Senator Javits in the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn. Their 
joint efforts produced a revolutionary 
program for the Nation. The title 1-D 
amendment to the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act in 1967 stated boldly that com- 
munities have the right to control and 
to direct the improvement of their hous- 
ing, health, and educational opportuni- 
ties. 

The community-owned corporation 
was the key to Robert Kennedy’s con- 
cept. As he said in December 1966: 

The measure of the success of this or any 
other program will be the extent to which it 
helps the ghetto to become a community— 
a functioning unit, its people acting together 
on matters of mutual concern, with the 
power and the resources to affect the condi- 
tions of their own lives. Therefore the heart 
of the program, I believe, should be the cre- 
ation of community development corpora- 
tions which would carry out the work of 
construction, the hiring and training of work- 
ers, the provision of services, the encourage- 
ment of associated enterprises. . .. The 
community development corporations ... 
would find a fruitful partnership with 
American industry ...A... critical ele- 
ment in the structure, financial and other- 
wise, of these corporations should be the full 
and dominant participation by the residents 
of the community concerned ... (through 
CDC’s) residents of the ghettos could at once 
contribute to the betterment of their imme- 
diate conditions, and build a base for full 
participation in the economy—in the owner- 
ship and the sayings and the self-sufficiency 
which the more fortunate in our Nation 
already take for granted. 


Bedford-Stuyvesant is one of the most 
poverty-stricken neighborhoods in the 
Nation. There—as in all our inner city 
poverty neighborhoods—the vicious cycle 
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of joblessness, poor education, discrim- 
ination, poor health, family instability 
and often violent despair crippled the 
lives and hopes of countless Americans. 

Robert Kennedy, the leaders of the 
poverty community and many of the 
most influential leaders of the New York 
financial community cooperated in de- 
veloping new strategy that would lead to 
a community alive with hope and a vision 
of the future. 

The plan was announced in Decem- 
ber 1966. It consisted of two corpora- 
tions. One corporation represented the 
people of the poverty neighborhood, 
sponsoring programs for housing, job 
training, the creation of cultural and rec- 
reational facilities and the vehicle for 
ownership by the community of economic 
enterprises. 

The second corporation, comprised of 
leaders of industry and finance, offered 
technical assistance and development 
and served as a liaison to the resources 
of the larger, prosperous economy. 

This has been the successful pattern 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant—a partnership 
between the community controlled cor- 
poration and the world of finance and 
industry. The first results in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant have been impressive. 

First, a $100 million mortgage pool 
made available by a group of New York 
banks and federally guaranteed. 

Second, a 240-man IBM plant has been 
attracted to Bedford-Stuyvesant and is 
now in successful operation—the effec- 
tiveness of the ghetto recruited work- 
force exceeding company expectations. 

Third, a $2 million assistance program 
to some 48 local businesses, 29 of them 
newly created and owned by area resi- 
dents. An outside evaluation calls the 
program “enormously successful.” 

Fourth, construction of a neighbor- 
hood center to be owned by the restora- 
tion corporation. 

Fifth, planning for a modular housing 
factory. 

Sixth, more than 1,450 homes reno- 
vated in a program employing 900 for- 
merly unemployed and unskilled youth. 

But when gaged against the mag- 
nitude of the problems faced by Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, the current accomplishments 
signify only a bare beginning. 

Perhaps the most impressive expres- 
sion of the Bedford-Stuyvesant concept 
has been the groundswell of support for 
community development corporations in 
poverty communities across the Nation. 

In Hough, in Rochester, in Watts, in 
Harlem, in Roxbury—and in rural areas 
as well—community development cor- 
porations have appeared. They provide 
a sense of ownership and participation 
in the economic fate of their communi- 
ties to individuals who have felt helpless 
and frustrated. Community ownership in 
rural coops has been a traditional way 
for Americans to pool meager resources 
for economic growth. Now city residents 
are adopting the concept. 

The determination of people in inner- 
city neighborhoods to organize commu- 
nity development corporations and to 
move forward with the long, frustrating 
job of developing the economies of their 
neighborhoods is particularly impressive 
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because the support from Washington 
has thus far been meager. 

In 1969 the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity had applications from 200 com- 
munity development groups, but funds 
for less than 20. 

The purposes of this legislation are to 
provide a framework within which sup- 
port for this program can grow rapidly 
in the coming years. 

Some argue that the way to develop 
the ghetto is through programs that aid 
individual businessmen, the so-called 
black capitalism approach. The com- 
ments of a recent study by a Twentieth 
Century Fund Task Force on economic 
development within the ghetto are im- 
pressive: 

At present the economies of the inner city 
are not strong enough to rely on convyen- 
tional approaches for generating new em- 
ployment and business activity. A success- 
ful program for ghetto economic develop- 
ment must be based on organizations able 
to catalyze the inner-city economy and dem- 
onstrate that the ghetto is a safe place to 
invest. . . . The Task Force believes that 
community development corporations can 
serve as the necessary catalyst and that they 
thus hold the key to the future development 
of the inner city. 


The administration is planning to 
spend $36 million during this fiscal year 
1971 for the title I-D to support 36 com- 
munity development corporations. Next 
year, it plans to cut back its support to 
$25.8 million—according to its March 
1971 budget justification—and to ex- 
clude any additional CDC’s. 

This is at a time when literally hun- 
dreds of communities are seeking com- 
munity development corporation pro- 
grams. 

We need adequate funds for urban 
and rural community development cor- 
porations, and we need adequate tech- 
nical support, both in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in Washington and 
through technical assistance for com- 
munity development corporations and 
training programs for young business 
people and leaders from the poverty 
communities. 

With the technical assistance section 
of the proposed amendment we have 
included authority for revolving loan 
funds for both urban and rural commu- 
nity development corporations. 

The rural revolving loan fund already 
exists—as authorized under Title IIIa of 
the Economic Opportunity Act. 

There are now 34,000 loans in the re- 
volving fund, a total of $67 million in 
loans outstanding. 

The administration has proposed to 
phase out this program—and, in fact, 
no new loans are being made. 

This policy decision reflects a total 
disinterest in the condition of the poor 
farmer and rural resident. I seriously 
doubt if it is in the national interest— 
especially during a time of chronic job- 
lessness in the metropolitian areas. 

Thousands of rural areas are strug- 
gling to survive on the land, many by 
forming cooperatives and community 
development corporations. 

It is our belief that such efforts must 
be encouraged and that the small rural 
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loan fund needs to be preserved and 
expanded. Therefore we include it in the 
amendment. 

We will never master the problems of 
mass poverty in American until we be- 
come serious about regional and com- 
munity economic development. The prob- 
lems are not new, but the techniques to 
solve them must be forged. Much of 
America is like an underdeveloped coun- 
try with great untapped resources. We 
now pay a very stiff price not only in lost 
production and lost human potential but 
in enormous welfare costs and the social 
tragedies of crime and delinquency. 

In the past the nation has been gen- 
erous in subsidizing socially valuable 
economic development. Canals and high- 
ways have always been public. The pri- 
vately owned railways of the 19th cen- 
tury—and the homesteaders—were 
granted enormous areas of virgin terri- 
tory. After the second world war we 
gave some $21.7 billion—1950 prices— 
in grants and low interest, long term 
loans to Western Europe. The AID pro- 
grams continues—if at a sharply limited 
level. 

The need to develop our rural and poor 
inner city areas is at least as great in 
social importance. Realistic investment 
in community economic development can 
have long-range national benefits in 
terms of reduced expenditures for wel- 
fare, crime, and the whole apparatus of 
social support programs. 

Community Development Corpora- 
tions offer the Nation a great opportunity 
to begin the work of community-based 
social reconstruction that must be this 
Nation’s chief concern in the coming 
decade. 

EXHIBIT 1 
AMENDMENT No, 154 
Add the following at the end thereof: 


Sec. 7. The Economic Opportunity Act is 
amended by inserting immediately after title 
VI the following new title: 


“TITLE VI—COMMUNITY ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 701. The purpose of this title is to 
encourage the development of special pro- 
grams by which the residents of urban and 
rural low-income areas may, through self- 
help and mobilization of the community at 
large with appropriate Federal assistance, 
improve the quality of their economic and 
social participation in community life in 
such a way as to contribute to the elimina- 
tion of poverty and the establishment of per- 
manent economic and social benefits. 


Part A—SPECIAL IMPACT PROGRAMS 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 710. The purpose of this part is to es- 
tablish special programs of assistance to 
private locally initiated community devel- 
opment corporations which (1) are directed 
to the solution of the critical problems exist- 
ing in particular communities or neighbor- 
hoods (defined without regard to political 
or other subdivisions or boundaries) within 
those urban and rural areas having especially 
large concentrations of low-income persons; 
(2) are of sufficient size, scope, and dura- 
tion to have an appreciable impact in such 
communities and neighborhoods in arrest- 
ing tendencies toward dependency, chronic 
unemployment, community deterioration, 
and rising community tensions; and (3) 
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hold forth the prospect of continuing to have 
such impact after the termination of finan- 
cial assistance under this title. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 711. The Director is authorized to 
provide financial assistance to community 
development corporations and to nonprofit 
agencies in partnership with qualifying com- 
munity development corporations for the 
payment of all or part of the costs of pro- 
grams which are designed to carry out the 
purposes of this part. Such programs shall 
be restricted in number so that each is of 
sufficient size, scope, and duration to have 
an appreciable impact on the area served. 
Such programs may include— 

“(1) economic and business development 
programs, including programs which pro- 
vide financial and other incentives to start, 
expand, or locate businesses in or near the 
areas served so as to provide employment 
and ownership opportunities for residents 
of those areas, and programs including those 
described in title IV of this Act for small 
businesses in or owned by residents of such 
areas; 

“(2) community development and hous- 
ing activities which create new training em- 
ployment and ownership opportunities and 
which contribute to an improved living en- 
vironment; and 

“(3) manpower training programs for un- 
employed or low-income persons which sup- 
port and complement economic, business, 
housing, and community development pro- 
grams, including without limitation activ- 
ities such as those described in part B of 
titie I of the Act. 


“REQUIREMENTS FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 712. (a) The Director shall not pro- 
vide financial assistance for any program or 
component project under this part unless 
he determines that— 

“(1) such community development corpo- 
ration is accountable to residents of the area; 

“(2) all projects and related facilities will, 
to the maximum feasible extent, be located 
in the area served; 

“(3) projects will, where feasible, promote 
the development of entrepreneurial and man- 
agement skills and the ownership or partici- 
pation in ownership of assisted businesses 
and housing by residents of the area served; 

“(4) projects will be planned and carried 
out with the maximum participation of local 
businessmen by their inclusion on program 
boards of directors, advisory councils, or 
through other appropriate means; 

“(5) the program will be appropriately 
coordinated with local planning under this 
Act, the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966, and with 
other relevant planning for physical and 
human resources of the areas served; 

“(6) the requirements of subsections 
122(e) and 124(a) of this Act have been met; 

“(7) preference will be given to the resi- 
dents of the areas served in filling jobs and 
training opportunities; and 

“(8) training programs carried out in con- 
nection with projects financed under this 
part shall be designed wherever feasible to 
provide those persons who successfully com- 
plete such training with skills which are also 
in demand in communities or neighborhoods 
other than those for which programs are es- 
tablished under this part. 

“(b) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion shall not be extended to assist in the 
relocation of establishments from one loca- 
tion to another if such relocation would re- 
sult in an increase in unemployment in the 
area of original location. 

“(c) The level of financial assistance for 
related purposes under this Act to the area 
served by a special impact program shall not 
be diminished in order to substitute funds 
authorized by this part. 
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“APPLICATION OF OTHER FEDERAL RESOURCES 


“Sec. 713. (a) SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION PROGRAMS.— 

“(1) Punds granted under this part which 
are invested, directly or indirectly, in a small 
business investment company shall be in- 
cluded as ‘private paid-in capital and paid- 
in surplus,” ‘combined paid-in capital and 
paid-in surplus,’ and ‘paid-in capital’ for 
purposes of sections 302, 303, and 502, respec- 
tively, of the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958. 

“(2) Within ninety days of the date of en- 
actment of the Community Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1971, the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, after 
consultation with the Director, shall issue 
such written guidelines as may be necessary 
and appropriate to insure the availability to 
community development corporations of 
such programs as shall further the purposes 
of this part. 

“(b) Economic DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION PROGRAMS.— 

“(1) Areas selected for assistance under 
this part shall be deemed ‘redevelopment 
areas’ within the meaning of section 401 of 
the Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965, and shall qualify for assistance 
under the provisions of title I and title II 
of that Act and shall be deemed to fulfill the 
overall economic development planning re- 
quirements of section 202(b)(10) thereof. 

“(2) Within ninety days of the date of en- 
actment of the Community Economic De- 
yelopment Act of 1971, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, after consultation with the Director, 
shall issue such written guidelines as may be 
necessary and appropriate to insure the 
availability to community development cor- 
porations of such programs as shall further 
the purposes of this part. 

“(c) PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT.—The Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
after consultation with the Director, shall 
take all necessary steps (i) to assure that 
community development corporations assist- 
ed under this part, or their subsidiaries, shall 
qualify as sponsors under sections 106 of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968, 
and sections 221, 235, and 236 of the National 
Housing Act of 1949; (ii) to assure that land 
for housing and business location and expan- 
sion is made available under title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this part; and (iii) 
to assure that funds are available under sec- 
tion 101(b) of the National Housing Act 
of 1949, to community development corpo- 
rations assisted under this part. 

“(d) COORDINATION AND COOPERATION.—The 
Director shall take such steps as may be 
necessary and appropriate, in coordination 
and cooperation with the heads of other 
Federal departments and agencies, so that 
contracts, subcontracts, and deposits made 
by the Federal Government or in connection 
with programs aided with Federal funds are 
placed in such a way as to further the pur- 
poses of this part. 

“(e) REPORTING ON OTHER FEDERAL RE- 
sources.—On or before six months after the 
date of enactment of the Community Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1971, and an- 
nually thereafter, the Director shall submit to 
the Congress a detailed report setting forth 
a description of all Federal agency programs 
which he finds relevant to achieving the 
purposes of this part and the extent to which 
such programs have been made available to 
community development corporations receiv- 
ing financial assistance under this part in- 
cluding specifically the availability and ef- 
fectiveness of programs referred to in sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c) of this section. 
Where appropriate, the report required under 
this subsection also shall contain recom- 
mendations for the more effective utilization 
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of Federal agency programs for carrying out 
the purposes of this part. 
FEDERAL SHARE 

“Sec. 714. Federal grants to any program 
carried out pursuant to this part, including 
grants used by community development cor- 
porations for capital investments, shall (a) 
not exceed 90 per centum of the cost of such 
program including costs of administration 
unless the Director determines that assist- 
ance in excess of such percentage is required 
in furtherance of the purposes of this part, 
and (b) be made available for deposit to the 
grantee, under conditions which the Director 
deems appropriate, within thirty days follow- 
ing approval of the Director and the local 
community development corporation on the 
grant agreement, Non-Federal. contributions 
may be in cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, 
including but not limited to plant, equip- 
ment, and services. Capital investments made 
with funds granted as a result of the Federal 
share of the costs of programs carried out 
under this part, and the proceeds from such 
capital investments, shall not be considered 
Federal property. 

“PART B—RURAL COOPERATIVES PROGRAMS 

“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 720. It is the purpose of this part to 
meet the special economic needs rural com- 
munities with high proportions of low-in- 
come persons by providing support to self- 
help programs which promote economic de- 
velopment and independence. Such programs 
should encourage low-income families to pool 
their talents and resources so as to create and 
expand rural economic enterprise. 

“FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 721. The Director is authorized to 
provide financial assistance to local coopera- 
tive associations in rural areas containing 
concentrations of low-income people up to 
100 per centum of program costs for the pur- 
pose of defraying expenses of establishing 
and operating cooperative farming, purchas- 
ing, marketing, and processing programs, Ex- 
penses that may be defrayed shall include 
but not be limited to— 

“(1) administrative costs of staff and over- 
head; 

“(2) costs of planning and developing new 
enterprises; 

“(3) costs of acquiring technical assist- 
ance; 

“(4) initial capital where it is determined 
by the director that the poverty of the fami- 
lies participating in the program and the 
social conditions of the rural area require 
such assistance. 

“LIMITATIONS ON ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 722. No assistance shall be provided 
unless the Director determines that— 

“(1) the cooperative association receiving 
assistance has a minimum of fifteen active 
members, a majority of which are low-income 
rural people; 

“({2) adequate technical assistance is made 
available and committed to the programs 
being supported; 

“(3) such assistance will materially fur- 
ther the purposes of this part; 

“(4) the applicant is fulfilling or will ful- 
fill a need for services, supplies, or facilities 
which is otherwise not being met. 


“PART C—Suprort PROGRAMS 
“TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 730. (a) The Director shall provide 
directly or through grants, contracts, or other 
arrangements such technical assistance and 
training of personnel as may be required to 
effectively implement the purposes of this 
title. No financial assistance shall be provided 
to any public or private organization under 
this section unless the Director provides the 
beneficiaries of these services with oppor- 
tunity to participate in the selection of and 
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to review the quality and utility of the serv- 
ices furnished them by such organization, 

“(b) Technical assistance to community 
development corporations and rural coopera- 
tives may include, but shall not be limited 
to planning, management, legal, preparation 
of feasibility studies, product development, 
marketing, and the provision of stipends to 
encourage skilled professionals to engage in 
full-time activities under the direction of a 
community organization financially assisted 
under this title. 

“(c) Training for employees of community 
development corporations and for employees 
and members of rural cooperatives shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to, on-the-job 
training, classroom instruction, and scholar- 
ships to assist them in development, mana- 
gerial, entrepreneurial, planning, and other 
technical and organizational skills which will 
contribute to the effectiveness of programs 
assisted under this title. 


“DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


“Sec. 731. (a) The Director is authorized 
to make or guarantee loans (either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other orga- 
nizations through agreements to participate 
or on immediate or deferred basis) to com- 
munity development corporations receiving 
financial assistance under section 711 of this 
title and to local cooperatives in rural areas 
eligible for financial assistance under section 
721 for business, housing, and community 
development projects which the Director de- 
termines will carry out the purposes of this 
title. However, no loans, guarantees, or other 
financial assistance shall be provided unless 
the Director determines that (1) there is 
reasonable assurance of repayment of the 
loan; (2) the credit is not otherwise avail- 
able on reasonable terms from private sources 
or other Federal, State, or local programs; 
(3) the amount of the loan, together with 
other funds available, is adequate to assure 
completion of the project or achievement of 
the purposes for which the loan is made. 
Loans made by the Director pursuant to this 
section shall bear interest at a rate not less 
than a rate determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury taking into consideration the 
average market yield on outstanding Treas- 
ury obligations of comparable maturity, plus 
such additional charge, if any, toward cover- 
ing other costs of the program as the Direc- 
tor may determine to be consistent with its 
purposes, except that, for the five years fol- 
lowing the date on which funds are initially 
available to the borrower, the rate of interest 
shall be set at a rate considered appropriate 
by the Direotor in light of the particular 
needs of the borrower, which rate shall not 
be lower than 1 per centum. All such loans 
shall be repayable within a period of not 
more than thirty years. 

“(b) The Director is authorized to adjust 
interest rates, grant moratoriums on repay- 
ment of principal and interest, collect or com- 
promise any obligations held by him legal or 
equitable, and to take such other actions 
in respect of such loans as he shall deter- 
mine to be necessary or appropriate, con- 
sistent with the purposes of this part. 

(c) (1) To carry out the lending and guar- 
anty functions authorized under this part, 
there are authorized to be established a De- 
velopment Loan Fund consisting of two 
separate accounts, one of which shall be a 
revolving fund called the “Rural Develop- 
ment Loan Pund" and the other of which 
shall be a revolving fund called the “Urban 
Development Loan Fund.” The capital of 
each such revolving fund shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 

(2) The Rural Development Loan Fund 
shall consist of (A) repayments and other 
receipts from the lending and guarantee 
operations of this revolving fund and the 
revolving fund previously established under 
section 306 of this Act, and (B) such 
amounts as may be deposited in such Fund 
by the Director out of funds made available 
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from appropriations for the purposes of 
carrying out this title. 

(3) The Urban Development Loan Fund 
shall consist of (A) repayments and other 
receipts from the lending and guaranty op- 
erations of this revolving fund, and (B) such 
amounts as may be deposited in such fund 
by the Director out of funds made ayailable 
from appropriations for the purpose of carry- 
ing out this title for any fiscal year in excess 
of $60,000,000 which shall be available only 
for grants to community development cor- 
porations. 

“ADVISORY COUNCIL 


“Sec. 732. An Economic Development Ad- 
visory Council is established to provide policy 
guidance to the Director on all programs and 
activities concerning community economic 
development under this Act. The Council 
shall be appointed by the Director and shall 
consist of not more than twenty-one nor 
less than twelve members, of which at least 
half shall be from low-income communities, 
and areas served by this title and the re- 
maining members shall be representative of 
business, financial, and academic communi- 
ties, and the general public. The Director 
shall convene the Council at least four times 
a year. 

“EVALUATION AND RESEARCH 

“Sec. 733. (a) Each program for which 
grants are made under this title shall provide 
for a thorough evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the program in achieving its pur- 
poses under this title. This evaluation shall 
be conducted by such public or private or- 
ganizations as the Director may designate, 
and up to 100 per centum of the costs of 
evaluation may be paid from funds appro- 
priated to carry out this part. The results 
of such evaluations or a summary of them, 
together with the Director’s findings and 
recommendations concerning the program, 
shall be included in the report required by 
section 608. 

“(b) The Director shall conduct, either di- 
rectly or through grants or other arrange- 
ments, research designed to suggest new 
programs and policies to achieve the pur- 
poses of this title in such a way as to pro- 
vide opportunities for employment, owner- 
ship and a better quality of life for low- 
income residents. The Director shall particu- 
larly investigate the feasibility and most ap- 
propriate manner of establishing develop- 
ment banks and similar institutions and 
shall report to the Congress on his research 
findings and recommendations not later than 
June 30, 1973. 

“Part D 


“PROGRAM DURATION AND AUTHORITY 


“Sec, 740. (a) The Director shall carry out 
programs provided for in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972 and for the 
two succeeding fiscal years. For each fiscal 
year only such sums may be appropriated as 
the Congress may authorize by law. 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 602(d) of 
this Act, the Director shall not delegate re- 
sponsibility for the administration of this 
title to the head or subordinate of any other 
Federal agency.” 

Src. 3. Part D of title I of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is repealed. 

EXHIBIT 2 
SECTION BY SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PRO- 

POSED New TrrLe Vil—Commounrry Eco- 

NOMIC DEVELOPMENT AMENDMENT TO THE 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT (SUPERSEDES 

PRESENT Trrites I-D ann III-A) 

Sec. 701. States that purpose of this title 
is to encourage special self-help urban and 
rural community and economic development 
programs. 

PART A—SPECIAL IMPACT PROGRAMS 


Sec. 710. Language of existing Sec. 150 ex- 
cept that: 
(1) deletes out migration as sole criteria 
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for rural programs (because of inadequacy of 
point-to-point migration data, out migration 
criteria has not been usable in the I-D pro- 
gram. Rural areas are chosen primarily on 
the basis of poverty and quality of proposed 
programs.) 

(2) adds “duration” to size and scope as 
program characteristics (because effective 
community economic development programs 
require sufficient time) 

(3) adds “community deterioration" to list 
of problems to which program is addressed. 

Sec. 711. Language from existing Sec. 151, 
except that: 

(1) expressly identifies community devel- 
opment corporations and their nonprofit 
partners as the delivery vehicles for pro- 
grams. (Reports of both Senate and House 
Committees on the 1967 and 1969 amend- 
ments identified community development 
corporations as the intended recipient of 
these funds. Based on an evaluation of the 
FY 1968 Special Impact Program during 
which several different models were tested, 
Bureau of the Budget and OEO agreed to 
concentrate program on CDCs and have put 
most of the funds into CDCs since FY 1969. 
“Non-profit partners” would include busi- 
nessmen's groups formed to help CDOs such 
as the D & S Corporation in Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant) 

(2) adds housing to list of supportable 
programs (experience clearly shows that 
housing and economic development programs 
are closely linked and that the most effec- 
tive community development corporations 
are those which include housing projects in 
their overall programs) (Note: Manpower 
training programs authorized are only those 
linked to community and economic develop- 
ment efforts, e.g., training workers for fac- 
tories developed by CDCs). 

Sec. 712. Language of existing Sec. 152 
except for “(a)” which assures that com- 
munity development corporations be ac- 
countable to residents of area. 

Deletes existing 152(d) which sets appro- 
priation earmark for Part D within existing 
Title T. 


APPLICATION OF OTHER FEDERAL RESOURCES 


Sec. 713. (a) Permits CDCs to use grant 
funds under this Title as “private paid-in” 
capital for Small Business Inyestment Com- 
pany and Local Development Corporation 
programs of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. (Presently foundation grants to CDOs 
are used in Small Business Investment Com- 
panies supported by SBA. This would permit 
use of Special Impact grants in the same way. 
Precedent already exists for using SIP funds 
as local share of SBA’s Local Development 
Corporation Program.) 

Also requires SBA to issue guidelines for 
using its programs to assist CDCs. (SBA’s 
performance has been erratic in this area. 
Some regional offices have coordinated with 
Title 1-D Programs, some have not. This 
would require a standardized approach.) 

(b) Amends existing 153(b) by making 
areas selected for assistance under this Title 
eligible for public works grants authorized by 
Title I of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act. (Important for rural 
areas) and permits BDA assistance to CDCs 
upon approval by OEO of CDC program. (This 
is necessary to encourage EDA which has re- 
sisted carrying out its responsibility under 
the Title I-D.) 

Also requires Secretary of Commerce to 
issue guidelines (c) Expands existing Sec. 
153(a) by making CDCs qualify as sponsors 
for the following housing programs: 

(1) Section 106 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968 which provides 
technical and financial assistance to non- 


profit sponsors of FHA housing programs 
(2) Sections 221 and 236 of the National 
Housing Act which provides financial assist- 
ance to construction of rental housing for 
low and moderate income families 
(3) Section 235 of the National Housing 
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Act which provides financial assistance for 
low and moderate income homeownership 
programs. 

(As indicated, housing Is a critical element 
in community economic development. Expe- 
rience with HUD has been spotty. In some 
regions HUD has worked closely with CDCs, 
in others not. This would encourage all HUD 
regions to cooperate. 

(d) Requires Director to report back to 
Congress in six months on his efforts to have 
other Federal resources applied to programs 
under this Title. (Necessary because of lack 
of follow-through by OEO on almost all 
phases of present section 153.) 

Sec. 714. Language of present Section 155 
except: 

(1) prohibition against Director waiving 
the requirement for ten percent non-Federal 
share is deleted and (2) unresolved am- 
biguity over status of Investments made with 
title I-D grant funds is resolved by declaring 
such assets to be non-federal. Banks, insur- 
ance companies, and private businessmen 
must have assurances that OEO will not at- 
tempt, at some later date, to claim owner- 
ship of assets in which they are investing 
with the CDC. 


PART B—RURAL COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Sec. 720. States that purpose is to support 
cooperative economic self-help programs in 
rural areas, 

Sec. 721, Authorizes grants to rural cooper- 
atives engaged in farming, purchasing, mar- 
keting and processing. Grants can be used for 
administration, planning, technical assist- 
ance and seed capital. (Original version of the 
Economic Opportunity Act reported out of 
both House and Senate Committees in 1964 
provided for both grants and loans to rural 
families and cooperatives. The grants were 
deleted on the Senate floor at the insistance 
of former Senator Laushe. Testimony on 
original bill and in hearings in Spring 1971 
indicated that grants were essential if the 
poor are to be able to engage in viable eco- 
nomic activities. This Part, therefore, re- 
stores original intentions of the committee. 

Sec. 722. Sets minimum requirements for 
assistance. Cooperatives must have minimum 
of fifteen members, a majority of whom are 
low income people. (There is no agreement as 
to what constitutes a minimum number of 
Producers necessary for a viable cooperative. 
Fifteen, the current average size of coopera- 
tives being aided by Title III-A is a mini- 
mum.) 

Also requires technical assistance to be 
available and requires assurance that as- 
sisted cooperatives are fulfilling a need not 
otherwise met. 


PART C—SUPPORT PROGRAMS 
Training and technical assistance 


Sec. 730. Authorizes grants and contrasts 
for technical assistance to both Part A and 
Part B grantees and training for their staffs. 
Also provides opportunity for grantees to re- 
view technical assistance and training, (Pres- 
ent I-D does not authorize technical assist- 
ance or training. According to testimony and 
submitted materials, U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture’s administration of the Title III-A pro- 
gram has been wholly inadequate. Poor farm- 
ers continue to get far less technical aid than 
wealthier farmers and there has been no 
training offered poor farmers despite the au- 
thorization in existing Section 314. This sec- 
tion fills a widely recognized deficiency in 
both programs.) 

Development loan fund 

Sec. 731. Authorizes Director to make and 
guarantee loans to Part A grantees and to 
rural cooperatives eligible for assistance in 
Part B. (The purpose of this fund is to pro- 
vide grantees with a source of financing 
which will enable them to capitalize their 
projects on a business-like basis, The pur- 
pose of the grants in Parts A and B is to 
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defray planning and development costs of 
projects and to defray the extraordinary 
costs associated with projects in poverty- 
ridden areas. The purpose of loans is to 
finance that part of a project which is viable. 
The combining of grants and loans in this 
manner is a standard approach to develop- 
ment financing in less developed countries 
and, as noted, was the Committee's original 
intent in Title III-A. 

At present, the Administration is phasing 
out Title III-A. Testimony strongly sup- 
ported saving the existing revolving fund 
supported by Title III-A and turning it into 
a rural development fund concentrating on 
cooperative loans which, according to Dept. 
of Agriculture’s studies, have proven more 
viable and promising than small single fami- 
ly loans, 

The fund established by this section would 
incorporate the existing Title III-A revolving 
fund. It is also designed to forestall taking 
present appropriations for Special Impact 
grants and shifting them to the loan fund. 

Section 731(c) establishes two separate 
development loan revolving funds one for 
urban and one for rural areas. The rural de- 
velopment loan fund would consist of the 
present ITI-A rural loan fund. The urban de- 
velopment loan fund would not be activated 
until grants for community development 
corporations reached the annual level of $60 
million, to assure an adequate flow of venture 
capital to community development corpora- 
tions as the first priority for the program. 

Loan terms are those of existing Title III-A 
with interest set at a rate not less than those 
for comparable Treasury obligations, except 
that the Director may adjust interest rates 
and terms. Prohibitions against loans to 
finance manufacturing processes now exist- 
ing in III-A have been deleted. 

Sec. 732. Establishes an Advisory Council 
of between 12 and 21 members, half from the 
low-income communities served by the pro- 
grams of the Title and the remaining from 
business, financial and academic communi- 
ties and the general public. 

Sec. 733. Authorizes evaluation and re- 
search. Evaluation is from existing Sec. 154. 
Research is authorized to suggest new pro- 
grams and policies for community economic 
development programs. The Director is re- 
quired to do research into the feasibility of 
development banks and report back to Con- 
gress by June 30, 1973. (OEO has made little 
or no effort to research the problems of com- 
munity and economic development. In par- 
ticular, no effort has been made to research 
the issues involved in the many proposals 
made for domestic development banks in 
recent years. If OEO Is to be the social labora- 
tory for the Federal Government, the Con- 
gress has a right and a responsibility to 
designate its own priorities for research and 
experimentation.) 

PART D: PROGRAM DURATION AND AUTHORITY 

Sec. 740. Authorizes programs for the fiscal 
year, and prohibits delegation by Director of 
responsibility to any other Federal Agency. 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator Kennepy in 
this proposal just as I worked with his 
brother, the late Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy—whose commitment prompted the 
establishment of the first extensive pro- 
gram in the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. and which resulted in the 
enactment of title ID—the special im- 
posed title—of the Economic Opportunity 

ct. 

We propose today that the Community 
Development Corporation of the kind 
established under title ID and a related 
indiginous effort, the rural cooperative 
be given key places in a new community 
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based on economic development strategy 
to deal with the problems of poverty. 

Three years have passed since the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders—the Kerner Commission—called 
for a comprehensive economic develop- 
ment strategy as a part of a four-pronged 
antipoverty effort. 

We stand at dead center on the matter 
of economic development while we appear 
to be moving on three of those fronts— 
income maintennace, welfare reform, and 
public service employment. 

We have tried “gilding the ghetto” 
with attempts to lure business into 
poverty pockets with various forms of 
subsidies, but these too often have re- 
sulted in bankruptcy for the business 
firm and increased antagonism between 
poverty communities and the local 
“establishment.” 

We have made much of “black 
capitalism,” or “minority enterprise” as 
“the” solution, but have failed fully to 
realize the inherent limitations of that 
approach or even to provide funds 
sufficient to have any significant impact. 

We have viewed the inner city as a 
problem, but seldom as a community 
and have sought solutions “from the top 
down” with piecemeal and paternalistic 
efforts. 

We have been quick to adopt the free 
enterprise doctrine of self-help in re- 
spect to individuals—usually in the con- 
text of getting “them” off the welfare 
rolls—but slow to recognize the great 
potential of applying that principle to 
communities of the poor. 

In the meantime—while we have been 
searching for a strategy—community 
development corporations throughout 
the country have been showing us that 
way to effective economic development. 

These corporations—now 75 in number 
and funded through private sources as 
well as under the special impact pro- 
visions—have been arresting the deterio- 
ration of inner cities through programs 
ranging from the development of literally 
blocks of housing, the establishment of 
shopping centers, and the creation of in- 
dustrial concerns, providing jobs for the 
community. 

The method of attack has varied—with 
the problems—from community to com- 
munity, but the community development 
corporations have had in common their 
essentially indiginous nature, their em- 
phasis on tangible development, and their 
commitment to the particular social ends 
of the community. 

And everywhere they exist they have 
acted as an effective catalyst, putting 
together an equal and productive part- 
nership between the poverty community 
on the one hand and the private sector 
and the so-called “establishment” on the 
other. 

They have shown that the ghetto will 
“gild” itself if it is given decisionmaking 
power backed by Federal assistance, and 
that business will involve itself when 
asked to by the community, not merely 
urged to do so by a remote Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This key catalytic element has been 
particularly evident in the two major 
projects in my State of New York. 

In Bedford-Stuyvesant, the two cor- 
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porations—the D and S Corp. and 
the Restoration Corp. representing 
financial interests and members of 
the community, have worked together to 
attract a total of $6.2 million in private 
capital since 1967, supplementing the 
$20.4 million received in Federal support. 

Programs have included the establish- 
ment of a 240 man IBM plant, and a con- 
centrated redevelopment of the area. 

Similarly, the FIGHT organization— 
Freedom, Independence, God, Honor, 
Today—in Rochester, N.Y.—formed in 
1964 on the model of community orga- 
nizations conceived by Saul Alinsky— 
has demonstrated the benefits of com- 
munity based actions in partnership with 
the private sector. With the assistance 
of Xerox Corp. and beginning in 1968, 
FIGHT established an electronics sub- 
contracting plant to assemble electronic 
transformers. From a first year deficit of 
$32,000 the corporation is now a profit- 
making operation, with $46,000 in profits 
on sales of $678,635 in the second year. 

Mr. President, the time has come to 
extend “de facto” if not “de jure” rec- 
ognition to these efforts and to give them 
the priority and assistance that their 
maturity entitles them to. 

This is essentially the major conclu- 
sion of an extensive report issued by the 
20th Century Fund of New York and re- 
leased only last month. 

The report, entitled “CDC's New Hope 
for the Inner-City” concludes that— 

Locally controled economic development 
programs have demonstrated their potential 
for assisting the poor and disadvantaged to 
integrate into the nation's social and eco- 
nomic mainstream. 


And that— 

Community development corporations 
have a unique capacity for pooling a com- 
munity’s talents and resources; for increas- 
ing ownership of businesses, homes and oth- 
er property among the urban poor; for de- 
veloping entrepreneurial and managerial tal- 
ent; for linking together a variety of busi- 
nesses and projects for mutual reinforce- 
ment and support; and for organizing the 
community to accept and effectively utilize 
resources and assistance from outside the 
poverty area. 


The task forcee—made up of a num- 
ber of distinguished members of the fi- 
nancial and poverty communities—rec- 
ommends that the Federal Government 
take immediate steps to create a national 
system of support for Community De- 
velopment Corporations and that a na- 
tional commitment be made— 

To achieve a substantial increase over the 
next two to five years in the capacity of 
community development corporations in ur- 
ban areas to plan, design, finance, implement 
and operate economic development programs 
in their neighborhoods. 


Mr. President, the proposal which we 
introduce today would implement that 
objective by providing a legislative 
framework in which Community Devel- 
opment Corporations—and their rural 
counterpart, rural cooperatives—can 
grow and further demonstrate their po- 
tential in meeting the crises of our in- 
ner-cities and rural poverty areas. 

As Senator Kennepy has outlined, the 
bill would establish a new Community 
Economic Development title, consisting 
of three basic parts. 
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Part A would authorize a special im- 
pact program along the lines of current 
legislation with the following basic 
changes: 

First, like title ID, our bill would au- 
thorize planning grants for programs in 
special impact areas, but we specifically 
identify Community Development Cor- 
porations and their nonprofit partners as 
the principal delivery vehicles for pro- 
grams. As noted in the 20th Century 
Fund report, previous efforts to channel 
funds into special impact areas through 
other than community based develop- 
ment organizations have not been suc- 
cessful and have constituted a departure 
from the original intent of title ID. 

Of course, this authority will be of lit- 
tle significance without substantial re- 
sources well beyond current commit- 
ments. At the present time, grant money 
under special impact programs is at the 
level of $36.0 million—less than 1 per- 
cent of the amount spent on welfare 
assistance—and the administration has 
actually requested only $25.8 million—or 
$10.2 million less than available during 
this current fiscal year. 

We have not indicated a specific au- 
thorization “ceiling” in our proposal—as 
we wish to have the benefit of the views 
of the administration and of those now 
conducting the program as to an appro- 
priate rate of increase over current fund- 
ing—but it is clear that our goal for even 
the near future must be in the magnitude 
of four to five times the amount re- 
quested for fiscal year 1972. In fact, the 
20th Century Fund task force has recom- 
mended that appropriations reach a total 
of $120 million over the next 2 years. 

Second, the bill deals with one of the 
greatest obstacles to the success of efforts 
of Community Development Corpora- 
tions—the failure of a number of agen- 
cies of the Federal Government to let 
them have the advantage of assistance 
provided to their business entities. To 
that end, our proposal would: 

Require the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration to take 
all steps necessary under present law to 
insure that Community Development 
Corporations will have access to SBA fi- 
nancing programs, including programs 
for loans and loan guarantees. Unfortu- 
nately, the record on such access has 
varied from region to region. 

The bill would also make it possible for 
Community Development Corporations 
to use special impact funds as “private 
paid-in” capital for Small Business In- 
vestment Administration. This would 
permit the establishment of MESBICS— 
small business investment companies. 
Full use of the MESBIC vehicle by 
CDC’s has been severely hampered in 
the past by two requirements which this 
legislation would remove. The first re- 
quirement is that private capital in the 
minimum amount of $150,000 be invested 
in a MESBIC before a license will be is- 
sued; this is a legislative requirement 
and it serves a useful purpose in many 
situations; however, I do not believe that 
it should apply to the establishment of 
MESBICS by CDC’s with OEO funds, for 
it is important that those funds be used 
to maximum effect to spur the economic 
development of distressed areas; a CDC, 
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working in conjunction with the OEO, 
should be permitted to form a MESBIC 
when that is an appropriate tool of eco- 
nomic development, and this is accom- 
plished by the bill introduced today. 

The second requirement is not in any 
legislation we can find and has been im- 
posed by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, this is a condition that only pri- 
vate funds and not granted funds will be 
matched on a 2-to-1 basis; our bill, by 
explicitly removing this administrative 
condition as to CDC’s, will enormously 
increase the effectiveness of MESBIC’S 
in the distressed urban and rural areas 
of our Nation. 

Require the Economic Development 
Administration of the Department of 
Commerce, which administers the Pub- 
lic Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965, to issue written guidelines to 
insure the availability to Community De- 
velopment Corporations of public works 
and other assistance under titles I and 
II of the act. 

Require the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to insure greater 
availability to Community Development 
Corporations of subsidies to acquire land 
through urban renewal “write-downs” 
and through greater accessibility to 
housing loans and related programs. 

Part B would authorize grants to 
rural cooperative programs in poverty 
areas engaged in farming, producing, 
marketing and processing. Grants could 
be used for administration, planning, 
technical assistance and seed capital. 

There are hundreds of rural coopera- 
tives throughout the country but only a 
handful are in poverty areas. Testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Manpower, and Poverty on exten- 
sion of the Economic Opportunity Act 
has underscored the need for grants to 
rural cooperatives to put the rural anti- 
poverty efforts on the basis of urban 
efforts. 

Part C would establish a Development 
Loan Fund to be administered by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to make 
loans to Community Development 
Corporations under part A and rural co- 
operatives under part B. 

Mr. President, for some time now it 
has been evident that our economic de- 
velopment efforts will never get off the 
ground without an independent source 
of easily available credit for Community 
Development Corporations and rural co- 
operatives. To that end, in 1967, I pro- 
posed on a broader scale, the establish- 
ment of a Domestic Development Bank, 
a profitmaking corporation authorized 
to make and participate in long-term 
low interest loans and guarantees. This 
proposal, which was included in a modi- 
fied form in the Community Self- 
Determination Act of 1968 which I pro- 
posed along with 32 other Senators com- 
bined this institution with a system of 
federally funded Community Develop- 
ment Corporations. 

I will soon reintroduce Domestic De- 
velopment Bank legislation to mount the 
kind of national effort necessary. At the 
same time, I believe that the more limited 
loan program proposed in the proposed 
bill—providing a “soft” loan window for 
CDC’s and rural cooperatives—is a step 
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in the right direction. CDC’s, due to their 
mixed social and economic objectives, 
their location in high-risk areas, and 
many other factors, pose unusual credit 
problems for conventional lenders; es- 
tablishment of a special loan program 
for CDC’s will provide a cheaper and 
more dependable source of credit for 
these organizations. In respect to rural 
cooperatives, funds would replace the 
Rural Loan Fund currently established 
under title IITA of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, which the administration cur- 
rently plans to eliminate. Testimony be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty on the extension 
of the Economic Opportunity Act has 
strongly underscored the need for the 
continuation of some kind of rural de- 
velopment fund with emphasis on co- 
operative loans. 

Mr. President, the question will be 
raised whether an operational program 
of the kind now conducted under exist- 
ing authorities should be continued and 
expanded under the administration of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity 
which has been increasingly seen as a re- 
search arm. While I hope that we will 
have the views of the administration and 
others on this matter—both generally 
and in relationship to the proposed ex- 
ecutive reorganization—I think that 
there should be a strong presumption of 
continuance in OEO: First, even at the 
levels of funding and assistance that we 
project, these efforts will remain demon- 
stration programs in terms of the total 
potential, and, second, because only with 
the involvement of OEO can we insure 
during the developmental period that the 
essentially indigenous nature will be re- 
spected. 

In his state of the Union address, 
President Nixon cited the increasing 
frustration of the American people with 
their governmental institutions. In re- 
sponse he stated: 

We hear you and will give you a chance. 
We are going to give you a new chance to 
have more to say about the decisions that 
affect your future—to participate in govern- 
ment—because we are going to provide more 
centers of power where what you do can make 
a difference that you can see and feel in your 
own life and the life of your own community. 


The special impact and rural coopera- 
tive programs have been founded on this 
very element of decisionmaking at the 
community level and the sense of com- 
munity which develops. 

If we are really serious about “putting 
the power where the people are” then we 
must provide assistance in a framework 
which will let those who struggle in the 
ghettos, barrios, and rural and other 
poverty pockets and a concerned private 
sector work together. I believe that the 
gap between these areas and the so-called 
“establishment” can be bridged most ef- 
fectively through self-determination, for 
only in that way will we arrest the de- 
terioration of the spirit as well as the 
physical decay in our inner cities. 

I hope very much that the administra- 
tion will give favorable consideration to 
this proposal, which as I have noted, re- 
flects so much its own analysis of the 
situation in the country as a whole. 
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THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 155 


Mr. PACKWOOD submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 6531) to amend the 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967; 
to increase military pay; to authorize 
military active duty strengths for fiscal 
year 1972; and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table. 

AMENDMENT NO. 156 

Mr. MILLER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 6531), supra, which was 
—s to be printed and to lie on the 
table. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972—AMENDMENT—NO- 
TICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE 


AMEDMENT NO. 157 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 7016) 
making appropriations for the Office of 
Education and Related Agencies, the fol- 
lowing amendment, namely: 

On page 4, line 10: “Provided, That grants 
to each State under the Adult Education Act 
shall not be less than grants made to such 
State agencies in fiscal year 1971.” 

On page 8, line 8: “of which $3,500,000 
shall be for construction and shall remain 
available until expended.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted the 
amendment (No. 157) intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H.R. 7016), 
which was ordered to be printed and to 
lie on the table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
CERTAIN BILLS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee on Business, Com- 
merce, and Judiciary I announce hear- 
ings on Friday, June 11, 1971, at 10 a.m. 
on the following bills: 


H.R. 2594—relating to the distribution of 
a minor’s share which does not exceed $1,000 
in a decedent's estate. 

H.R. 2894—to incorporate the Paralyzed 
Veterans of America. 

H.R. 5638—to provide criminal penalties 
for interfering with a fireman performing 
duties (same as for police). 

H.R. 6105—to incorporate the Merchant 
Marine Association. 

H.R. 7931 (S. 1369)—amending Code for 
administration of small estates. 

S. 1363. (H.R. 3121)—modernizing proce- 
dures relating to licensing of occupations, 
trades, businesses, etc. 

S. 1370 (H.R. 1370)—to standardize pro- 
cedures for testing of utility meters and add 
penalty provisions in order to qualify un- 
der Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act. 


Any interested person who wants to 
file a statement or to appear as a wit- 
ness on these matters should notify Mr. 
Gene Godley, general counsel of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia Committee in room 
6222, New Senate Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE ANTIDEFENSE LOBBY 


Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, dur- 
ing the 3 years of ranting by American 
liberals about a so-called military-indus- 
trial complex there has almost never been 
any mention of the most powerful lobby- 
ing group ever seen in this country—the 
“antidefense lobby.” Thus, I was not only 
surprised but encouraged this morning 
when I read in the Washington Post a 
definitive article by Columnists Roland 
Evans and Robert Novak which not only 
identified the makeup of the antidefense 
lobby but did a good job of showing that 
it is dangerous to the United States. 

Messrs. Evans and Novak described the 
antidefense lobby as a well-organized, 
broad-based group which is trading on 
“anti-Vietnam emotion and an inward 
looking national mood” to try and im- 
pose a drastic $68 billion ceiling on an- 
nual defense spending. They pointed out 
that the effort was being made “at a 
time when good arguments can be made 
for increasing arms spending.” And let 
me explain, Mr. President, that the em- 
phasis on the word “increasing” was 
placed there by the writers not by my- 
self. 

The article described the lobby’s $68 
billion ceiling as a “blunderbuss budget 
cut on the Pentagon,” which is being 
taken seriously in Washington. 

Mr. President, this argument is of 
enormous importance to the Congress 
and to the American people. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ANTI-DEFENSE LOBBY 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

The well-organized, broad-based lobby 
working to impose a drastic $68 billion ceil- 
ing on annual defense spending, spurred 
along by anti-Vietnam emotions and an in- 
ward-looking national mood, is now giving 
the White House genuine concern. 

That worry has reached a point where 
clandestine reports on closed-door meetings 
earlier this year of a formidable umbrella or- 
ganization called the Coalition on National 
Priorities and Military Policy received pri- 
ority attention inside the White House. 

In fact, the coalition has only a slim 
chance to pass the $68 billion ceiling for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, an $8 billion 
reduction from President Nixon's recommen- 
dation. But some substantial cut of a lesser 
amount might well be passed, at a time when 
good arguments can be made for increasing 
arms spending. 

The $68 billion ceiling has no substantive 
meaning. It was arrived at by the coalition 
as the lowest possible figure that could at- 
tract a majority of the Senate and was 
reached only after heated debate within the 
coalition, At a coalition meeting May 11, 
former Sen. Joseph S. Clark of Pennsyl- 
vania proposed that Sen. George McGovern 
of South Dakota, the only announced Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidate, first offer a 
$60 billion ceiling. Defeat of the McGovern 
amendment, he said, would make the $68 bil- 
lion ceiling look “moderate.” 
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Last Friday, months of Coalition strategy 
sessions came to a climax when the $68 
billion ceiling, in the form of an amendment 
to the defense procurement bill, was formal- 
ly introduced by two senators: Democrat 
William Proxmire of Wisconsin and Repub- 
lican Charles McC. Mathias of Maryland. 

What worries the White House and Pen- 
tagon is the unusual broad spectrum of po- 
litical pressure groups ready to lobby sena- 
tors on the amendment. The Coalition, head- 
ed by Clark, is a loose federation of some 
40 national organizations, including the 
American Baptist Convention, the northern 
wing of the church; SANE, an antiwar pres- 
sure group; the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion; Business Executives Move for Peace in 
Vietnam, and the United Auto Workers. 

In addition to these unsurprising orga- 
nizations long in the frontlines of the peace 
movement, the Coalition also includes the 
Steelworkers Union, the Teamsters, the Na- 
tional Education Association and environ- 
mental pressure groups, including the Sierra 
Club and the National Wildlife Federation. 

The lobbying against uncommitted sena- 
tors now being plotted shows skillful use of 
pressure tactics. Thus, a Coalition strategy 
session six weeks ago assigned the UAW to 
lobby Democratic Sens, Vance Hartke and 
Birch Bayh of Indiana, a state where the 
UAW exerts substantial political power. 

Behind the Coalition’s short-range goal of 
a $68-billion spending ceiling is a long-range 
effort to whittle the Pentagon down to eyer 
lower spending limits—apparently without 
regard to national securlty dangers. 

That strategy was spelled out in a Coali- 
tion meeting in late April. “Once we can ac- 
complish this objective (the $68 billion ceil- 
ing) ,” one participant said at that meeting, 
“we can expand into many different areas in 
the military budget. In other words, take a 
little now to gain the Senate’s support, and 
once the Senate is committed it will be ob- 
ligated to support further proposals.” 

In fact, however, an imposed $8 billion re- 
duction would not have drastic impact where 
the Coalition wants it—on new weapons 
procurement and Vietnam spending. Rather, 
it would hit the economy where it hurts 
most—adding tens of thousands of military 
personnel to swelling unemployment rolls. 

The reason: 52 per cent of thè entire de- 
fense budget now goes to payroll and such re- 
lated costs as retirement pay, housing and 
food, a percentage that has steadily risen 
from 43 per cent only nine years ago. 

Simply put, not all that much money is 
going into hardware. Complete elimination 
of the anti-ballistic missile program, a cher- 
ished objective of the Coalition, would cut 
spending next year by only $1.3 billion. Like- 
wise, ending all development of the widely 
opposed B-1 bomber would save less than 
$100 million. 

These facts, however, are beyond the inter- 
est of the Coalition. Trading heavily on the 
rising frustrations of the Vietnam war and 
the growing demands of the cities, it seeks a 
blunderbuss budget cut on the Pentagon and 
is being taken most seriously here for the 
first time. 


JOHN A. LANG’S COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS CROSSES THE GENER- 
ATION GAP 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, John A. 
Lang, Jr., a distinguished North Caro- 
linian who has served his country well 
for the last 7 years as the Administra- 
tive Assistant to the Secretary of the Air 
Force, recently delivered the commence- 
ment address at Appalachian State Uni- 
versity at Boone, N.C., in which he ef- 
fectively bridged the so-called generation 
gap. 

Mr. Lang urged the graduates of Ap- 
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palachian, which is nestled in the beauti- 
ful mountains of western North Carolina 
to— 

Retain the ideals and values you have ac- 
quired at this great institution of learning, 
and not to let them wither away or be cor- 
rupted by the passage of time. The country 
needs you for your idealism, your search for 
truth and meaning, your resourcefulness, 
your energy and your ingenuity. 


Speaking to a large and responsible 
group of young Americans, their parents 
and relatives, faculty members, educa- 
tors, and friends of the university, Mr. 
Lang surveyed some of the great ad- 
vances this Nation has made and en- 
couraged his listeners to use their skills 
and resources to meet and accept the 
challenges of the future. 

Mr. President, there are few men in 
national or private life who could serve 
as spokesman before today’s college grad- 
uates as well as John A. Lang. A native 
North Carolinian, Mr. Lang has served 
for 35 years in the Federal Government, 
He began his public career in 1935 as 
assistant to the Director of CCC Camp 
Education in the U.S. Office of Education, 
He has been administrative assistant to 
Congressmen C. B, Deane and ROBERT E. 
JONES, and served as staff consultant to 
the Subcommittee on Water Resources 
of the House Public Works Committee. 

Also, Mr. Lang has attained the rank 
of major general in the U.S. Air Force 
Reserves, and presently holds the assign- 
ment as Assistant to the Superintendent, 
U.S. Air Force Academy, Colo. 

In addition to his present duties as the 
Administrative Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Air Force, he is a professional lec- 
turer in business administration at the 
George Washington University. 

Mr, Lang plans to retire from Federal 
service next month and return to his na- 
tive and beloved North Carolina as the 
vice president for external affairs at East 
Carolina University at Greenville. The 
Air Force will lose its top-ranking civil- 
ian official, and the Federal Government 
will lose one of its most valuable career 
servants, but his departure will be North 
Carolina’s gain. 

Mr. President, I should like to wish 
John A. Lang and his family every suc- 
cess in his challenging second career, and 
I congratulate him upon returning to 
North Carolina. 

In closing Mr. President, to my mind, 
the rule and guide of my friend John A. 
Lang’s brilliant career has been the prin- 
ciple that freedom is the most precious 
possession of any civilized society, and 
he has performed a yeomans’ task in see- 
ing that this principle is protected from 
the forces of tyranny from whatever 
source. 

Mr. President, Mr. Lang’s remarks at 
the commencement exercises at Appala- 
chian State University are worthy of be- 
ing read by everyone interested in the 
youth of America, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the remarks by Mr. John A. Lang, Jr., 
were ordered to be printed, as follows: 

REMARKS BY JOHN A. LANG, JR. 

President Wey, members of the faculty, 

members of the graduating class of 1971 and 
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my friends, it is a special privilege to be 
asked to participate in your commencement 
ceremonies, I am particularly happy to be 
back in North Carolina, where I was born 
and raised, and in these magnificent sur- 
roundings which make Appalachian State 
University not only a center of education and 
culture but a center of natural beauty as 
well. 

No one can be on this campus without re- 
calling that it was the dedication and service 
of those two great mountain men, the 
Dougherty brothers, who launched this great 
institution, the efforts of Dr. Plemmons who 
gave it new growth and the hard work and 
imaginative leadership of my friend, Dr. Her- 
bert Wey, who is making of Appalachian one 
of our great state and regional institutions 
of brighter learning. 

Commencement addresses, traditionally, 
should provide inspiration for parents, en- 
couragement for trustees and aspirin for the 
faculty. Most important, they should be short 
enough to be tolerated by the graduating 
class. I shall try to fulfill all these obligations. 

In doing so, I am aware that countless 
middle-aged moralists like myself will be 
using similar platforms all over the country 
during this Commencement season to tell 
thousands of young captives the score. Nev- 
ertheless, I am grateful for the opportunity 
to tell you, the graduating class of Appala- 
chian, how important you are as individuals 
in our free society. I admire you, and I ap- 
plaud you as skeptics who decline to accept 
traditions passively without thinking them 
through for yourselves. 


A GENERATION OF GALILEOS 


It is precisely your demand for freedom 
to evaluate all aspects of traditional dogma 
that distinguishes your generation from 
others. 

Recall for a moment the work of one dis- 
tinguished innovator born over 300 years 
ago—that “Jack of all sciences”; Galileo. 
In a dramatic demonstration, Galileo climbed 
to the top of the leaning Tower of Pisa and 
dropped objects of varying weights to the 
ground to prove that the mass of an object 
had no effect on its velocity under free-fall 
conditions. Yet, for two thousand years, man 
had believed the reverse because Aristotle, 
the great Greek philosopher, had said so! 
Before Galileo, no one had asked for proof 
or sought to disprove Aristotle’s theory. 

You are a generation of Galileos, poking 
holes in the Aristotles of the older genera- 
tion. The difference is that you face difficul- 
ties Galileo did not encounter, for after all, 
no one’s life then depended upon the rela- 
tive velocities of falling objects. Today it 
often does, and we cannot afford to wait 2,000 
or 500 or even 10 years for answers to prob- 
lems facing our society. 


NO TIME FOR PLATITUDES 


These are troubled times. In more tranquil 
days—and I doubt there was such a time— 
this was the season to reaffirm the American 
ideals that everyone took for granted. A 
graduation ceremony in those days was nor- 
mally a festival of congratulations. But today 
is no time for platitudes in praise of the 
status quo. Our nation is confronted by a 
host of problems which defy quick or easy 
solutions, and our people are beset by a host 
of fears and grievances which try their 
patience and stamina. Radical changes are 
at work everywhere, profoundly affecting 
attitudes toward self, family, goals, the very 
structure of society. 

This is a far from perfect world you are 
inheriting and no one should be shocked 
that you have perceived it, that you want to 
change a great many things for the better, 
that you scorn sham and condemn hypocrisy, 
or that you want to see in the 
world. But those who complain because we 
have not yet attained all our social goals, 
those who can find little or nothing of value 
in our way of life, are wearing blinders on 
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their eyes. I submit that their assessments 
of our national condition are wrong. 


MONUMENTAL ADVANCES 


They have lost sight of the steady prog- 
ress our society has made and of some of 
the great advances, any one of which would 
have been monumental in past societies. Life 
expectancy for example, has gone up more 
than 50 per cent in the last two genera- 
tions, and most of the dreaded maladies that 
once were unavoidable haye been conquered 
or alleviated. The proportion of families at 
the poverty level has been reduced over 
40 per cent in the last 10 years, and the 
scope of what the individual can span in 
his life has been broadened immeasurably. 

Of course, we have problems, a great many 
serious and difficult ones to overcome, Some 
of them will never be entirely solved, and 
undoubtedly new ones will come along even 
as others are resolved. But we must put them 
into proper perspective; we must balance 
our crises against our accomplishments, If 
a great deal remains to be done to improve 
our society, it should not be forgotten that 
America still represents the world’s foremost 
example of human accomplishment. And if 
some of our expectations are still unattained, 
we must not decry the American system 
as the source of our frustrations. 

Just suppose, for example, that by some 
miraculous act of God, all immigration 
quotas and all passports and visas were abol- 
ished tomorrow morning throughout the 
world, Where do you think the great mass 
of humanity would pour in search of wider 
options and a better life? Right here! 

The truth is, those who want to shut down 
our American society are rebelling against 
the human condition. The American sys- 
tem, in reality, offers the best hope of cor- 
recting that human condition. For despite 
its shortcomings, our society provides more 
individual freedom and opportunity for in- 
volvement to its citizens than man has ever 
known before, and we are still working to 
enlarge those freedoms and opportunities. 

But few governments in the world tol- 
erate the degree of individual freedom that 
we enjoy. Freedom is hard to get and hard 
to keep, and the job of keeping it must 
be assumed by each succeeding generation 
because, always and inevitably, someone is 
going to try to take it away from you. 


EVERY GENERATION HAS PROBLEMS 


Those who complain that they have in- 
herited a world they never made can join 
the family of man; none of us, not since 
Adam and Eve, could preselect his environ- 
ment, Your parents—my generation—inher- 
ited a great depression and a world war 
which we had no hand in starting. 

In looking at today’s problems, it is rele- 
vant to remember that in 1941 a nation torn 
by strikes, troubled with poverty and un- 
employment, preyed upon by mobsters and 
racketeers, agitated by communists on the 
left and fascists on the right, and con- 
fronted with the most destructive war ever 
waged, survived and emerged—not with bit- 
terness but with honor and dignity. 

No one would argue that the generation 
of that day did not make mistakes or that 
some of its work might have been better 
done. But it cannot be denied, either, that 
it tackled its problems with a nobility of 
purpose and a generosity never before seen 
in the history of the world. In the aftermath 
of war, that generation rebuilt a shattered 
Europe, with hand outstretched to friend 
and enemy alike, designed the United Na- 
tions as a forum in which man’s aspirations 
for peace could best be realized, made for- 
eign aid to less fortunate countries a corner- 
stone of our nationa! policies, and provided 
dozens of outlets for practical idealism at 
home and abroad through such social pro- 
grams as Head Start, VISTA, and the Peace 
Corps. 
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THE CHALLENGE CONFRONTING YOU 


But I did not come here to extoll the 
virtues of the last generation or to assure 
the class of "71 that they have been guar- 
anteed a perfect, Utopian world by the ef- 
forts of their elders. Nobody can guarantee 
that. Nobody can promise you anything but 
turmoil, tension and pressure to test your 
ingenuity and resolve. Freedom must still 
compete with the lust for power, and in- 
dividual human dignity is still reserved for a 
favored few. 

The challenge confronting you is to take 
this imperfect world you have inherited and 
to improve it, to better it, not just for your- 
selyes, but for the generation that follows 
yours. You should go about this challenge 
with the same spirit as the great opera com- 
poser who could see great possibilities in 
every situation and who once said: “Give me 
a laundry list and I will set it to music.” 


THE HERITAGE Is “CHANGE” 


In creating this country 195 years ago, our 
forefathers drew upon the long-held dreams 
of many men in many lands over many ages 
for the inspiration to make the individual 
sovereign rather than subject. The idea itself 
was not revolutionary, but its application 
was what the American Revolution was all 
about. 

Thomas Jefferson’s fundamental convic- 
tions are remarkably relevant today. Jeffer- 
son was & man for all ages. He expected 
“each generation to confront its own prob- 
lems and to seek their solution in the light 
of reason and justice, not of ancient dogma.” 
He knew that our society would have to seek 
and embrace change, not for its own sake, 
but in order to keep our institutions re- 
sponsive to the needs and aspirations of 
our people. But regardless of the 
which would come about, whatever laws, in- 
stitutions and customs might be discarded 
by succeeding generations, Jefferson knew 
that one factor alone would continue to re- 
main unchangeable—"the inherent and un- 
alienable rights of man.” In this context, all 
the changes which have transpired in the 
past 195 years refiect that basic continuity. 
And the Revolution which our forebears 
started is still going on, reflected today in our 
constant quest to improve the quality of life 
and to reach out towards a better future. 

So, where some would diminish freedom, 
let us enlarge it. Where some would turn the 
various segments of our society against each 
other, let us go out and work together to 
create a better understanding of what must 
be done. Then let us all join together in 
constructive change—to build the better 
America to which we all aspire. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM VS. EXTREMISM 

In the pursuit of constructive change, the 
questioning of facts, ideas and theories is an 
integral part of the process. It is of funda- 
mental importance that we be free to reject 
and dissent as well as to agree. If no one 
had ever questioned or criticized or protest- 
ed, we might all still be living in caves. 

I don’t think I would like to live in a 
society in which no questions were asked, no 
values reassessed. If you don’t believe that 
there must be a better way to do almost 
anything that’s being done, then you have no 
challenge, no future. I only reject the theory 
that you should throw the baby out with the 
bath water. 

So academic freedom, the right to question 
and criticize, is important not just to schol- 
ars but to society itself. It includes the right 
of all to question and to criticize politics 
and politicians, policies and programs, prin- 
ciples and propaganda, wars and repressions. 

But academic freedom is freedom to ex- 
press opinions, not to impose them. It is 
freedom to work for change, not freedom to 
commit institutional homicide. It is freedom 
to carry on a dialogue, not to insist on a 
monologue. It is freedom to present a view- 
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point, not to prevent others from presenting 
theirs or to prevent still others from listen- 
ing. No one’s rights include the right to deny 
the rights of others! 

The Governor of North Carolina, Bob Scott, 
speaking at an awards convocation at David- 
son College a few weeks ago, warned about 
those who would deny the rights of others. 
He cited this “extremism” as one of the 
greatest dangers threatening our nation’s 
birthright, and said the time has come “for 
the good will of thoughtful men and women 
to prevail.” To that end, he pointed out: 
“Education is irrelevant when its aim is for 
anything less than to fulfill the wish of all 
men for a better, richer life in a more peace- 
ful, more tolerant society.” 


ROTC AND MEMORIAL DAY 


I understand that this is the first year in 
which some ROTC students are included in 
your graduating class, and I should like to 
say a special word about you—and to you, It 
is particularly appropriate that this Com- 
mencement is being held today—Memorial 
Day—a day which our nation has set aside 
to honor all those, throughout our history, 
who have given “the last full measure of de- 
votion” to the service of their country. But 
it is more than that; it is a day of tribute 
to the living as well as to the dead, to those 
in each generation who continue to insure 
the continuation of our heritage of freedom. 

Thomas Paine, that firebrand of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, said something in 1776 
which still inspires us today because his 
words are appropriate for every age. He said: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of 
their country; but he that stands it now de- 
serves the love and thanks of man and wom- 
an.” 

He also said: 

“Those who expect to reap the blessings of 
freedom must, like men, undergo the fatigue 
of supporting it.” 

You ROTC cadets who are graduating here 
today, together with those who are graduat- 
ing on more than 350 other campuses around 
the country, will be carrying on the great 
tradition of service in the defense of freedom 
which your predecessors have set. You deserve 
the admiration and gratitude, not only of 
Americans whose freedom you will help to in- 
sure, but of those who still only dream of 
freedom in less fortunate lands. Yours is a 
commitment, a total commitment, to Amer- 
ica’s long-ranged dream of enlisting all of 
mankind in pledging allegiance to human 
dignity and of devising ways in which men 
and nations can live in peace. In a short 
while you may be commanding troops in far 
off lands, or operating multimillion dollar 
weaponry or sophisticated electronics sys- 
tems, or managing extensive logistical opera- 
tions, or monitoring through a grid the land, 
sea and air approaches to the western hemis- 
phere. In becoming officers in our modern se- 
curity forces, you- must be prepared for more 
than military expertise. You will also be 
serving as counselors, managers, personnel 
and racial relations specialists, public speak- 
ers and community relations experts. 


WE ARE ALL IN THIS TOGETHER 


The fulfillment of the American dream 
binds all of us together, whether we be wear- 
ing the uniform or mufti. The day is long 
gone when men in civilian life and men in 
the military listened to different drummers. 
We are all in this country together, military 
and civilian alike, totally interdependent. We 
are not engaged in separate pursuits. We 
are seeking the same goals—to insure our 
survival as a free society and to preserve 
and improve our democratic institutions. So 
what we must ask of each other is that, 
through it all, as we go down our various 
roads to make our nation better, we cherish 
this country, that we have a feeling of pride 
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and confidence in her—an enduring feeling, 
not a fleeting one. 


THE BURDENS OF LEADERSHIP 


The burdens of leadership toward our na- 
tional goals will eventually fall upon you, 
the seventh generation of Americans. The 
preceding six generations have achieved a 
state of material progress which is the envy 
of the world. Now you, the magic, fateful 
seventh generation, are not content to simply 
add to the quantity in our lives, but seek 
rather to improve the quality of our lives. 
In this you are right. 

As Robert Maynard Hutchins said to a 
graduating class not long ago, as you grow 
older your values will change, your principles 
will change, everything about you including 
your way of thinking will change. He re- 
ferred to this gradual erosion of ideals as a 
kind of corruption which comes about by 
virtue of the aging process and the immedi- 
ate personal goals we set for ourselves, and 
it saddened him as it does me. “Believe me,” 
he sald to those students, “you are closer 
to the truth now than you will ever be 
again ... Take your stand now, before time 
has corrupted you.” 

I, too, urge you to retain the ideals and 
values you have acquired at this great in- 
stitution of learning, and not to let them 
wither away or be corrupted by the passage of 
time. The country needs you for your ideal- 
ism, your search for truth and meaning, your 
resourcefulness, your energy and your in- 
genuity. 

If there is any central message or charge 
that I would like to leave with you, it is this: 

I wish you the opportunity of leadership 
through a period of change and growth... 
the challenge, the responsibility, the long 
days and nights of doubt and concern... 
the hard work ahead as you do your best to 
handle a lifetime of demands and duties. I 
hope you can accept the opportunities and 
challenges and reap the happiness and per- 
sonal fulfillment that will come from your 
successes or even from making a real try. 

I would commend to you the words of a 
great humanitarian, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
who said: 

“I don’t know what your destiny will be, 
but one thing I know; the only ones among 
you who will be really happy are those who 
have sought and found how to serve,” 

At the outset of these remarks, I men- 
tioned that North Carolina mountain men 
began this institution and gave it hope. In 
closing, I commend to you the words of 
promise of another great North Carolina 
mountain man. Thomas Wolfe, when he 
wrote in You Can’t Go Home Again: “So, 
then, to every man his chance—to every man 
regardiess of his birth, his shining, golden 
opportunity—to every man the right to live, 
to work, to be himself, and to become what- 
ever thing his manhood and his vision can 
combine to make him—this, seeker, is the 
promise of America.” 


FOREIGN SERVICE COMPLAINT 
BOARD 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I join with 
the able Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BAYH) as a cosponsor of his bill to estab- 
lish a Foreign Service Employees Com- 
plaint Board. I do so out of a strong 
sense of justice and a firm belief that 
every Federal employee deserves access 
to a fair grievance appeal procedure 
whenever his rights of promotion or re- 
tention may be unfairly jeopardized. De- 
spite State Department regulations 
which have been on the books for some 
time, there is compelling evidence to in- 
dicate that our career Foreign Service 
officers do not actually enjoy the rights 
of appeal available to every other Fed- 
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eral employee. It is the purpose of this 
legislation to restore equity by correcting 
this situation, and I subscribe fully to 
the expressed objectives of this bill. 

Having recognized the seriousness of 
this problem. however, let me recognize 
also that there is presently underway 
within the State Department itself a sig- 
nificant effort to revise employee griev- 
ance procedures affecting career Foreign 
Service officers. This is in line with Pres- 
ident Nixon’s own pledge. I am watching 
these developments closely and it is my 
deepest hope that they will succeed. In 
fact, Mr. President, I am hopeful that it 
may not be necessary to resolve by means 
of this legislation a problem which I be- 
lieve the State Department has the abil- 
ity to solve for itself. 

In my opinion, the introduction of this 
legislation serves a useful purpose in 
bringing the focus of public attention to 
a situation long in need of correction, 
and I am prepared to pursue enactment 
if this course proves desirable. 


THE URGENT NEED FOR A 
NATIONAL GROWTH POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Win- 
sted, and the town of Winchester 
Conn., passed an important milestone 
recently. It marked its 200th anniversary 
on the note that it was still surviving. 

Winsted has lost much of the indus- 
try that kept it alive for so many years, 
and the Main Street was destroyed in 
1955 in a disastrous flood. At present, the 
town has an unemployment rate of more 
than 12 percent. 

There are many Winsteds in this 
country—towns that are just hanging 
on and too proud to die. 

Mayor William Riiska has only modest 
hopes for his town. He says: 

I am not looking for it to be a mighty 
metropolis. What I want to see is enough in- 
dustry to take some of the tax load off the 
property owners and enough tax money so 
we could provide a few other services for 
the people. 


Certainly what we have done for our 
big cities is not enough, but it should 
become increasingly clear to everyone, 
that if we let the Winsteds of this Na- 
tion die, we will only compound the 
troubles of our big cities, adding to their 
problems the immigration of the bread- 
winners of our Winsteds, who must work 
to feed their families. 

We must make our Winsteds viable so 
that those who prefer not to live in the 
major metropolitan areas will have a 
freedom of residence. 

It is time we did something about 
formulating a national growth policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record an 
article from the New York Times of 
June 1, 1971, relative to the bicentennial 
celebration of Winsted, Conn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, June 1, 1971] 
AILING BUT HOPEFUL WINSTED, CONN., MARKS 
Its SURVIVAL 
(By Joseph B. Treaster) 

WINSTED, Conn.—As this little mill town 
in the foothills of the Berkshires eased into 
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a round of bicentennial celebration events, 
some residents wondered just what there was 
to celebrate. 

For many, the answer was simply survival. 

In the last several years, Winsted, which Is 
30 miles west of Hartford, has been struggling 
under grinding economic pressure as several 
of the major industries that made it hum 
at the turn of the century either collapsed 
or moved. 

The most traumatic single blow, however, 
was the flood of 1955 that raged through the 
heart of town Killing several persons and 
changing the face of Winsted forever. 


MAIN STREET DEVASTATED 


The boiling waters of the Mad River left 
buildings twisted and broken apart and 
turned Main Street into a sea of mud and 
broken slabs of paving. 

“Tt was like a bomb hit the place,” said 
& woman who recalls hitching a ride into 
Winsted on an emergency food truck to get 
to stranded relatives. 

Officials decided that the best way to clean 
up the splintered downtown section was with 
a bulldozer. They leveled the side of Main 
Street that had been built along the Mad 
River and turned what had been a bottle- 
neck into a four-lane highway. 

Despite the arrival in recent years of a 
handful of small new industries in Winsted, 
times are still hard. The unemployment rate 
1s 12.1 per cent—compared with 8.4 per cent 
for the state as a whole—and three months 
ago the Federal Government declared this 
an economically depressed area. 

The national recession and the cutback in 
defense manufacturing have hit hard, and 
youngsters at Gilbert High School talk of 
moving out of town when they graduate. 


HIGHLIGHT OF CELEBRATION 


Nevertheless, on June 13 more than 120 
units are scheduled to move down Main 
Street for the “biggest parade Winsted has 
ever seen” as the highlight of the 200th an- 
niversary. 

Winsted itself is not yet 200 years old. It 
is, however, the only municipality in the 
town of Winchester, which was founded in 
1771 and, in effect, functions as a county 
government. Thus, the focus of the celebra- 
tion is in Winsted. 

This morning, hundreds of residents 
turned out on Main Street for the annual 
Memorial Day parade, which was listed 
among the events of the bicentennial and 
served as a sort of warm-up for the grand 
march, 

Dr. Francis M. Gallo, the town health offi- 
cer, stepped smartly near the head of a col- 
umn as parade marshal. Dr. Gallo, who es- 
caped from a prisoner of war camp in Italy 
during World War II, was wearing his old 
Army captain’s uniform. 

Then came the band from Gilbert High 
School in blue and gold uniforms; Mrs. 
Maud Ball, one of the state’s two Civil War 
widows, riding in a maroon hardtop; John 
Brown’s Ancients fife and drum corps from 
nearby Torrington and the 125-man Winsted 
Volunteer Fire Department. 

Some residents could visualize the parade 
moving through the ghosts of stores that had 
been wrecked by the flood: Rocky’s Package 
Store, Pelkey & Simpson Hardware, Lascher’s 
Shoe Store, Jimmy's Restaurant. 

Standing at Elm and Main, a small Amer- 
ican flag in her hand, Mrs. Leslie Byrne 
talked proudly of returning home to Winsted 
after living for 13 years in Dayton, Ohio. 

“It's close-knit here. You know everybody,” 
she said. The town's population is 8,500, a 
figure that has not changed for nearly 50 
years. At her elbow, Mrs. Byrne's sister, Mrs. 
Charles Fixer, recalled being a classmate at 
Gilbert with Winsted’s most famous son— 
Ralph Nader, the consumer advocate. 

“He was very quiet and reserved in school,” 
Mrs. Fixer said. 

On Thursday, Stanley G. Steel, the Mayor 
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of Winchester, England, is coming here as a 
guest of the bicentennial committee. 

This month there was some embarrassed 
concern among the committee members be- 
cause the only restaurant in town that serves 
complete dinners and cocktails was closing 
as a result of financial difficulties. But the 
owner has since assured the committee that 
his doors will be open for Mr. Steel's visit. 

Over coffee this morning, James J. Casey, 
a former Mayor of Winsted who is still active 
in Democratic politics, recalled the westward 
migration from Hartford 200 years ago and 
said he could see suburbanites beginning to 
take the same course today. 

Not long ago, work began on a new shop- 
ping center just east of here and on a 120- 
unit apartment complex in the north side 
of town, the first housing construction for 
general use in the town in years. 

In an effort to bring new life to Winsted, 
the Mayor and the Board of Selectmen are 
attempting to get Federal funds for rede- 
velopment of part of the downtown section 
and to construct industrial parks. 

Mayor William Ruska has modest hopes for 
his town. “I’m not looking for it to be a 
mighty metropolis,” he said this morning, 
adding: 

“What I want to see is enough industry to 
take some of the tax load off the property 
owners and enough tax money so we could 
provide a few other services for the people.” 


ON TO ATHENS 


Mr. SCHWETIKER. Mr. President, Vir- 
ginia H. Knauer, a Pennsylvanian and 
special assistant to the President for 
Consumer Affairs, recently delivered a 
speech at graduation ceremonies at Al- 
lentown College of St. Francis DeSales, 
Center Valley, Pa. 

The speech which is entitled “On to 
Athens,” is excellent and deserves rec- 
ognition and distribution far beyond the 
relatively small number of graduates, 
parents and friends who were privileged 
to hear it delivered. 

Thus, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the entire text of her remarks printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On TO ATHENS 

Ladies and gentlemen, graduates from the 
class of 1971, first, I want to congratulate 
you for what you have accomplished. The 
diploma you receive today represents many 
hours of work, many exams, much toil, and 
perhaps too many finals. 

But by passing these series of trials, you 
have proven your ability to learn, your de- 
sire to understand, your willingness to take 
a leadership role in our society. You can 
take rightful pride in your accomplishment, 
but you must not overestimate it. For as you 
leave this campus another trial for your gen- 
eration begins, a trial which will have vast 
consequences for our society. Your trial is 
the future—how you cope with its vast com- 
plexities, how you react to epic changes, how 
you evaluate the clash of conflicts will affect 
our destiny as individuals, as communities, 
as a Nation. 

To understand the nature of that trial, let 
us look back a decade ago to another com- 
mencement, 

The graduating class of 1961 believed they 
lived in a world of tranquility, a golden age 
of stability. Few students had ever heard 
of a country called Vietnam. The March of 
Selma, the civil rights march on Washing- 
ton were to come years later. Our national 
leaders did not have to fear the assassin’s 
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bullet. Any President, if he wanted to, could 
emulate Harry Truman’s morning walks 
around Washington. The nightmares of the 
Kennedy brothers and Martin Luther King 
were to come later. 

In 1961, university professors criticized the 
apathy of students, while sociologists and 
economists predicted increasing erosion of 
class confiicts—the vast growth of the mid- 
dle income group promised a better economic 
future for more Americans. 

Political scientists marveled at the stabil- 
ity of the two-party system—how well the 
system worked, how it responded to the chal- 
lenges of the day. No one envisioned a Chi- 
cago. 

The universities of our nation echoed Spi- 
noza’s creed: “I have labored carefully not 
to mock, lament and exacerbate the actions 
of men; I have labored to understand them.” 
Berkeley slept in the peaceful arms of San 
Francisco. The big event of the year was 
the Michigan State-Notre Dame game. Kent 
State was unthinkable. 

But there were these few who saw through 
the tranquil scene. Teilhard De Chardin in 
the Future of Man saw society breaking into 
two ever-widening groups—one becoming 
more cultured, more educated, more spiritual, 
more loving, closer to God. The other, more 
violent, more animalistic—hating. 

Huxley saw dope, soma, being used by man 
so he could cope with a complex society in 
Brave New World. Orwell warned about the 
use of Double-Think by man’s institutions 
in 1984. 

Eisenhower warned about the adverse ef- 
fects of a growing military-industrial com- 
plex. 

But these voices were few in number, small 
in impact, and so the graduating class of 
1961 ventured into a world they were not pre- 
pared for, a society burdened by war, torn 
by political and social upheavals, beset by 
complex technological and scientific changes 
so vast and swift as to defy rational under- 
standing of ‘their total ramifications—a na- 
tion anxiously searching for its soul, 

And so here sits the Class of 1971, a wit- 
ness of vast turbulence, of conflict, war, 
death, Hfe, hope, joy, and despair. You must 
wonder what greets you tomorrow? What will 
the next ten years bring? Will you experi- 
ence the same throes as the class of 1961— 
one social shock after another? 

The answer to this depends upon how we 
as a nation, how we as a society answer the 
more fundamental basic question of the pur- 
pose of man and his institutions. 

Is the main function of our universities 
to provide settings where one can learn, or 
are they to be political agents for change? 
Will man be able to speak his mind, no mat- 
ter how unpopular his cause, without fear 
of intimidation, harassment, or the assas- 
sin’s bullet? Or will man be able to speak 
only when his views coincide with the cur- 
rent popular belief? 

Is the purpose of man to serve institutions 
or is it the purpose of institutions to serve 
man? 

Over 150 years ago, Thomas Jefferson said 
that “. . . laws and institutions must go 
hand in hand with the progress of the hu- 
man mind... As new discoveries are made, 
new truths disclosed, and manners and opin- 
ions change with the change in circum- 
stances, institutions must advance also, and 
keep pace with the times.” 

Will our institutions, the Executive, the 
Congress, our business and educational sys- 
tems change in time so they can become 
more responsive, more flexible, more adapta- 
ble to our rapidly changing world? Or will 
they become outdated relics? 

Over a century ago, Alexis de Tocqueville 
said that, “Though Americans are constantly 
modifying or abrogating some of their laws, 
they by no means display revolutionary pas- 
sions. It may be easily seen, from the promp- 
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titude with which they check and calm them- 
selves when public excitement begins to grow 
alarming, and at the very moment when 
passions seem most roused, that they dread 
& revolution as the worst of misfortunes, 
and that everyone of them is inwardly re- 
solved to make great sacrifices to avoid such 
& catastrophe.” 

But revolutionary passions do exist in our 
land today and so is de Tocqueville relevant? 
Will issues be resolved through reasoned de- 
liberation or through battles on the streets? 
Will the thoughts of man or the slogans ot 
man be the criteria by which we as a society 
resolve our great problems? Will the mind of 
man or the fist of man be the instrument for 
social change? 

Finally, what happens to man himself? 
Will tolerance and patience be replaced by 
prejudice and cries for instant solutions? 
Will love or hate be the passion by which 
we are motivated? What will happen to our 
families? Today's divorce rate for young 
couples in their first marriage is almost 50 
percent, and experts say it will go higher. 
Will we become a nation of singles, a nation 
of orphans? Will our children have two 
fathers or mothers? 

And so there are many questions about 
your future, disturbing to ask and disturbing 
to answer. 

Your patron Saint, St. Francis de Sales, 
gave us one human answer for tomorrow’s 
world, In his time, the church was the center 
of upheaval. There were those who said the 
church needed to be reformed; St. Francis 
listened to the critics, others did not, There 
were those who said women should have 
more responsibility in the church; many 
said no; St. Francis endorsed a movement to 
give women more authority. At all times, St. 
Francis kept an open mind, and addressed 
others, no matter what their religious view- 
points, in a spirit of compassion and love, 

His example was followed by many, and 
when the Church changed during the Ref- 
ormation, the crumbling of the forces of 
orthodoxy came about through the voices of 
reason, 

And, we have received other answers, also. 
Our country was founded by a politically 
alert people led by men who were both prag- 
matic and idealistic revolutionaries. Their 
purpose was to establish a government which 
held out as its goal—life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness for all its citizens. We 
have always been reaching for that goal, and 
in doing so, we have often failed to match 
ideals with our action. But what other coun- 
try has stated such a high goal and then set 
about to obtain it? Dozens of nations have 
obtained independence since World War II, 
but how many have liberty? 

When our Constitution was drafted, 
Thomas Jefferson, our nearest approach to 
a philosopher-statesman, placed the ultimate 
reliance for the perpetuation of a free society 
upon the good sense and virtue of the people. 

Jefferson understood that greatness could 
come from the uniqueness of individuals. 
Intellectuals could philosophize, but they 
could not govern; writers could have great 
sensitivity to people, but they were poor ac- 
countants; engineers could design wonderful 
bridges, but they were not always the best 
farmers, opponents often brought out the 
best in each other. 

To the revolutionaries of 1776, liberty 
meant first, freedom under laws of their own 
making, and second the right to do anything 
that did not harm another. John Locke said, 
“Where law ends, tyranny begins.” 

Jefferson's first inaugural address was a 
tribute to tolerance and reason. He did not 
denounce his opponents as villains or heret- 
ics. Instead, he invited them to join the true 
republican church. He said, and I quote, “We 
are all republicans—we are all Federalists. If 
there be any among us who would wish to 
dissolve this Union, or to change its Repub- 
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lican form, let them stand undisturbed as 
monuments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason is 
left free to combat it.” 

Then as now, our nation was the world’s 
best hope. Who can deny the sweep inher- 
ent in principles of our country? Who can 
deny the stimulus of freedom, the competi- 
tion of ideas, the power of initiative, or the 
majesty of our ideals for humanity? 

But the system that Jefferson, Locke, 
Adams, Franklin, and others gave us was 
not a perfect one. As our society becomes 
more and more complex, we are going to 
have more and more reform. We have no 
choice but to reorganize and change to meet 
the pressing problems of the day—social un- 
rest, the weakening of family ties, the pol- 
lution of our environment, racial conflict, 
overcrowded cities, and yes, the manifold 
problems of the consumer. 

As we do so, as we change, we must keep 
the principles of Jefferson and St. Francis de 
Sales uppermost in mind: 

We must listen to others, we must show 
tolerance for viewpoints completely opposite 
ours—the only way we can learn is to listen. 

We must understand that before we can 
bring peace to others we must have peace 
in ourselves; that love is the only human 
passion which can bring joy, but before we 
can give love to others we must have love of 
ourselves; that true happiness can only be 
found in the acts of giving and learning. 

We must trust the people. We who are re- 
sponsible for change must do our best to see 
that legitimate needs are met. Those who are 
impatient for change must that 
change cannot come overnight—that there 
are no such things as instant solutions to 
complex problems; that it is as important to 
seek goals as it is to obtain them; that fail- 
ure sometimes leads to success, that man 
is never defeated until he stops trying. 

We must seek to understand the perspec- 
tive of others if we are to fully comprehend 
the matter at hand: it is one thing to be a 
spectator, another to be a coach, and still 
another to be the player. We must realize that 
each individual has his own unique poten- 
tial and cherish him for that quality. We 
must not expect the engineer and the artist 
to have the same sensitivities. 

We must act within the law. Man’s inalien- 
able rights should not be violated so that 
other rights may be defended. The end does 
not justify the means, 

We must be constructive. If we criticize, 
we must propose other solutions. True states- 
men do not embrace a spirit of negativism. 

We must set our goals high. 

There are those today who believe we are 
entering a period of a drug-centered hedo- 
nism, a spurning of past idealism for self- 
gratification. 

Others believe we are on the verge of a 
new world of quality—where culture, human- 
istic compassion, and education will be the 
standards by which we live. 

We must set our goal on that world of 
quality. 

The ancient Greeks taught us that when 
a nation is dedicated to idealism, when its 
people and its institutions seek perfection, 
that that nation, its institutions and its 
people flourish. 

But the ancient Romans taught us another 
lesson. They showed us that when a nation 
is dedicated to opulence, to self-gratification. 
to the glorification of idols, then the nation, 
its people, and its institutions perish. 

Let us hope that the Class of 1971 marches 
not towards Rome, but onward to Athens. 

Thank you. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE HUMAN 
RIGHTS CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Rich- 
ard N. Gardner, professor of law and in- 
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ternational organization at Columbia 
University, appeared before the ad hoc 
subcommittee on human rights conven- 
tions March 8, 1967. In his testimony in 
support of the Convention on the Polit- 
ical Rights of Women and the Conven- 
tion Concerning the Abolition of Forced 
Labor he touched upon many of the 
points I have spoken on. 

I urge the Senate to heed the words 
of this learned professor and ratify the 
human rights conventions. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have an excerpt of his 
testimony printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpt was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTION 


Nobody, of course, believes that words on 
paper are enough in themselyes. Nobody 
thinks that signing a human rights con- 
vention brings automatic improvement in 
the condition of people around the world. 
The positive consequences of U.S. adherence 
are hard to measure and long term. Never- 
theless, I believe they are very real: 

First, our ratification will encourage other 
nations to adhere to these conventions and 
implement their provisions in their own ter- 
ritories. This is particularly true of newly in- 
dependent countries that frequently take 
U.N. conventions as a model. Ambassador 
Goldberg, in his testimony before the Sub- 
committee last month, put this point sharp- 
ly: “Without the support of the United 
States, these agreements may appear insig- 
nificant to many other countries. If we do 
not consider it important to sign the con- 
ventions, why should they? Or, more impor- 
tantly, why should they implement the con- 
ventions?” 

Second, ratification will put the United 
States in a better legal and moral position 
to protest infringement of these human 
rights in countries that have ratified the 
conventions but failed to implement them 
in practice. 

Third, ratification will increase United 
States influence in the continuing U.N. proc- 
ess of drafting legal norms in the field of hu- 
man rights. As long as the United States fails 
to ratify any human rights conventions, its 
views will carry less weight than they de- 
serve. 

Fourth, ratification will dissipate the em- 
barrassing contradiction between our failure 
to ratify these conventions and our tradi- 
tional support of the basic human rights 
with which they are concerned. 

The predicament in which our failure to 
ratify these conventions has placed U.S. 
representatives in the U.N. is obvious. Con- 
sider, as an example, the following summary 
record of the attack launched by the Soviet 
Delegate last year upon Morris Abram, our 
distinguished representative in the Human 
Rights Commission: 

“An objective analysis of the political 
orientation of the proposal so ardently sup- 
ported by the United States and its allies 
soon revealed that the proposal was designed 
to give world public opinion the impression 
of active participation in the cause of human 
rights by States which in practice obstinately 
refused to fulfill their obligations under the 
multilateral international conventions in 
the field of human rights drawn up under 
the auspices of the U.N. and its Specialized 
Agencies. The U.S. representative had ad- 
mitted that the U.S. had lagged behind in 
that sphere. That was an understatement; 
he would mention some of the conventions 
which the U.S. had not ratified.” 

The Soviet delegate proceeded to cite 
examples, emphasizing the conventions 
which are the subject of these hearings. 
The Soviet statement, of course, was hypo- 
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critical in the extreme. Mr. Abram quickly 
pointed out, for example, that while the 
United States had not, like the Soviet Union, 
ratified the Genocide Convention, no one had 
accused our country of the Katyn Forest 
Massacres. Mr. Abram's answer was effective, 
yet the question persisted in the minds of 
many friendly delegates: If the U.S. is really 
against such practices, why is it not pre- 
pared to commit itself to U.N. treaties out- 
lawing them? 


THE B-1 AND AMERICA’S FUTURE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
group that refers to itself as the “Mem- 
bers of Congress for Peace Through Law” 
has begun its annual attack on the de- 
fense budget. The opening salvo was fired 
on Tuesday, May 4, when a report on the 
B-1 bomber was released for publication 
by Senator GEORGE McGovern, of South 
Dakota, and Representative JOHN SEI- 
BERLING, Of Ohio. The “Peace Through 
Law” group recommends cancellation of 
the B-1 program. Their report explains 
in detail how they arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the B-1 program should be 
terminated. The report gives the exact 
rationale that leads to the MCPL’s rec- 
ommendation that the B-1 should be 
stopped. 

Because of the vital nature of the B-1 
to the future security of the United 
States, I took the time to make a careful 
analysis of this MCPL report. I will com- 
ment at length on specific details of the 
report and point out a sampling of the 
errors of fact which it contains. 

Before going into an item by item as- 
sessment of the report, however, I think 
it would be useful to look at the broad 
rationale—the logical bases of the argu- 
ment—that the MCPL uses to arrive at 
the conclusion that the B-1 bomber 
should be stopped this year. In a general 
way, this rationale goes as follows: 

Point A. It is conceded that the Rus- 
sian ICBM and SLBM arsenal contains 
enormous destructive power. 

Point B. Question: Should the United 
States, therefore, maintain its own triple 
deterrent of ICBM’s, SLBM’s, and 
manned bombers? 

Point C. The ability of manned bomb- 
ers to penetrate enemy defenses is ques- 
tioned. The cost of modernizing the 
manned bomber portion of the deterrent 
~~ is stated to be enormously expen- 
sive. 

Point D. B-1 cost estimates given by 
the Air Force are challenged. More credi- 
ble cost estimates of the MCPL are pre- 
sented. 

Point E. The cost of, and the useful- 
ness of, the B-1 supersonic capability are 
questioned, and the conclusion is reached 
that this supersonic capability is not 
worth while. 

Point F. Since the supersonic capa- 
bility is found not worth its cost, the 
conclusion is drawn that the present de- 
sign of the B—1 should be scrapped. 

Point G. No specific alternative is pre- 
sented, but allusions are made to the 
possibilities of continuing the present 
B-—52/FB-111 bomber fleet indefinitely or 
starting a new subsonic airplane not de- 
signed to penetrate enemy territory but 
armed instead with standoff missiles. The 
costs of these alternatives are not given. 
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I believe that any unbiased reviewer of 
the report would agree that the above 
points represent a fair minded assess- 
ment of its major arguments. The report 
does not follow that exact outline or 
order, of course. It is replete with vague 
innuendoes and nonsequitors, and in or- 
der to disguise these as facts it was nec- 
essary for the authors to jumble up the 
presentation. In that way fiction could 
be amalgamated in with true facts. Let 
us turn now to an examination of fiction 
that is in the MCPL’s B-1 study. 

First, let us start with the out-and-out 
technical errors in the report. I have 
counted 35, and I could have expanded 
this list except that I generally gave the 
MCPL the benefit of the doubt where im- 
precise wording of the report obscured 
the exact meaning of the statements 
that were made. Following is a listing 
of those errors. I have included page 
number references that identify the page 
in the body of the MCPL report itself on 
which each error was made. 

First. Page 3. The supersonic cruise 
speed at high altitude stated for the B-1 
is wrong, and it is overstated. In order to 
achieve the Mach 2.5 cruise speed listed 
requires building the airframe with very 
expensive heat-resistant metals such as 
titanium. The B-1 is not an all-titanium 
airplane, although it does contain a small 
amount of titanium in appropriate parts 
of its structure. If it were to cruise at 
Mach 2.5 it would have to be nearly all 
titanium. 

Second. Page 3. The speed restriction 
at low altitude is stated as Mach .85. This 
is in error and is too low. 

Third. Page 3, The number of static 
test airframes was not reduced from 2 to 
1 as stated. One static test airframe was 
originally planned, and this was elimi- 
nated from the pre-production R. & D. 
phase. Static testing will be performed 
on major subassemblies and on a flight 
test airplane after it has finished its 
R. & D. flight tasks. 

Fourth. Page 5. The B-1 is stated to 
be a marginal improvement over the B- 
52, in being able to avoid destruction 
from enemy ballistic missiles prior to 
takeoff. In fact, the B-1 represents over a 
50-percent reduction in reaction time, or 
takeoff time, alone. In addition, the B- 
1 can use significantly shorter runways 
which allows much greater dispersal to 
alternate airfields. Most important, the 
B-1 has a faster acceleration and faster 
fly-out speed. These factors combine to 
give the B-1 a substantial improvement 
over the B-52 in prelaunch survivabil- 
ity. The Air Force estimates this margin 
as much as 4 to 1 over the B-52 in terms 
of the actions required to threaten its 
prelaunch survivability. 

Fifth. Page 5. The MCPL claims that 
prelaunch survivability will not be a 
major problem anyhow, ignoring the fact 
that SAC is preparing to redeploy its 
B-52 bases toward the center of the con- 
tinental United States just because of 
this threat. 

Sixth. Page 5. The number of B-52 G’s 
and H’s is erroneously stated as 225, The 
correct number is 255. 

Seventh. Page 5. The report says that 
the B-52 G and H have been built to 
penetrate at low altitude. The fact is that 
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they were built for high-altitude subsonic 
cruise and they are very poorly suited for 
low-altitude penetration. On the other 
hand, the B-1 is being designed and built 
specifically for low-altitude penetration. 

Eighth. Page 6. It is stated that the 
B-1 might be detected at low altitudes 
by the Soviets by tracing the air turbu- 
lence which follows in its wake. This is 
in error, as wake turbulence detection, 
which in the first place is only an R. & D. 
concept at present, would only be appli- 
cable for high-altitude aircraft even if 
it ever is perfected. 

Ninth. Page 6. Reference is made in 
the report to the fact that “Soviet plan- 
ners, if they elect to defend against 
bombers at all—.” The error is that the 
Soviets already have elected to defend 
against manned bombers, and in fact 
they expend as high as 15 percent of their 
entire defense budget on this defense 
against our bombers. 

Tenth. Page 6. The report claims that 
the B-1 has little to recommend it over 
the B-52 for low-altitude penetration. In 
actual fact, the B-1 has a significant 
speed advantage over the B-52. This 
speed advantage gives the B-1 a fighter- 
type cruise speed at low altitude, thus 
vastly reducing its vulnerability to in- 
terceptor attack. Also the B-1 radar 
cross section is many times smaller 
which reduces the detectability of the 
B-1 and enhances the effectiveness of 
B-1 electronic countermeasures. 

Eleventh and twelfth. Page 6. It is 
stated that “radar sensitivity varies in- 
versely as the fourth power of distance 
(so) the B-1 could only get 16 percent 
closer than the B-52 before (detection) .” 


This is a double error, in that the fourth > 


power rule only applies at high altitude 
whereas for low-altitude penetrations 
look-down radar detection is directly 
proportional to radar size. Also, the 16- 
percent figure assumes the B-1 radar 
cross section is half that of the B-52, 
while in fact it is many times smaller. 
Thirteenth. Page 6. The claim is made 
that the B-52 could penetrate the Soviet 
Union if the Soviets do not deploy ad- 
vanced bomber defenses. This ignores 
the higher attrition which the B-52 
would suffer relative to the B-1 due to its 
slower speed, lower maneuverability, and 
lesser payload of countermeasures. 
Fourteenth. Page 7. The inference is 
drawn that no manned bomber could 
penetrate the Soviet Union and deliver 
gravity-dropped weapons if the Soviets 
do deploy AWACS and other advanced 
bomber defenses. Here again an all-or- 
nothing assumption is made and the use 
of SRAM is completely ignored. The 
facts are that all penetration studies 
show that the more sophisticated the So- 
viet Union makes it bomber defenses, the 
better the probability of B-1 survival be- 
come relative to that of the B-52. 
Fifteenth. Page 7. The report claims 
that with advanced bomber defenses the 
Soviets would not target missiles against 
our bomber bases, but they would launch 
against our ICBM’s and depend on their 
air defenses to counter our bombers. 
This cannot be stated categorically as an 
error in the report, of course, because I 
have no more insight into Soviet military 
target planning than does the MCPL. 
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Ican state with assurance, however, that 
no U.S. military planner would ever give 
the Soviet Union bombers a free ride in- 
to our country, with launch times of 
their own choosing, and I believe it is 
naive to think that a Russian strategist 
ever would do such a thing. 

Sixteenth. Page 7. The supersonic de- 
sign features of the B-1 are claimed to 
hurt its low altitude penetration capabil- 
ity, with particular reference to the wing 
design detracting from its stability on the 
deck. Here again the MCPL report writ- 
ers have shown their overwhelming ig- 
norance of airplane design factors. One 
of the most important advantages of the 
B-1 over the B-52 is the greatly en- 
hanced riding qualities that the crew will 
have in the turbulent air at low altitudes. 
A major source of the improvement 
comes from the ability to vary the wing 
sweep angle, a feature required for the 
supersonic mission and also for the high 
subsonic low altitude profile. It also is 
necessary to sweep the wing at this speed 
to add longitudinal stability to the air- 
plane. Thus the variable sweep design of 
the B-1 vastly improves the low altitude 
characteristics of the B-1, ‘and indeed 
the variable sweep wing is required for 
this mission. I shall elaborate more on 
this point later when I discuss the real 
facts about the B-1 supersonic capabil- 
ity, but suffice it to say now that the 
MCPL is completely in error in their 
claim on this one point. 

Seventeenth. Page 7. Air Force testi- 
mony in 1969 to the effect that 50 percent 
of B-52’s on any given conventional 
bombing raid over North Vietnam would 
be shot down is quoted. An error of omis- 
sion is made in that the MCPL does not 
tell us that this figure would apply only 
without the use of electronic counter- 
measures gear. Also they do not point out 


' that this figure is not applicable to a nu- 


clear war scenario since there is no de- 
fense suppression assumed in the Viet- 
nam case. 

Eighteenth and nineteenth. Page 8. The 
report criticizes the outstanding poten- 
tial of the B-1 for its alternate mission 
of saturation bombing in a tactical role. 
The report makes two errors comparing 
the B-52 in Southeast Asia with the B-1. 
It states: 

Aircraft losses and airframe wear incurred 
while using the strategic bomber fleet in a 
tactical role is not only extremely costly on 
a per sortie basis but permanently subtracts 
from the nation's overall strategic capability. 


This statement acknowledges implicit- 
ly the contribution of the B-52 to the 
Nation’s strategic posture, for which I 
am grateful to the MCPL. It errs in two 
other points. First, no B-52 has been 
lost in combat in Southeast Asia. A total 
of 10 have been lost due to operational 
accidents, but these 10 losses occurred 
over approximately 70,000 sorties. The 
loss rate is infinitesimal and is only one- 
seventh the loss rate in Southeast Asia 
with tactical fighter bombers. On a cost 
basis, it has been far cheaper to use the 
B-52 for the saturation bombing mission 
than it would have been to use tactical 
fighters. The second error is about air- 
frame wear. Since the B-52 has a limited 
bomb bay, it has to carry bombs under 
the wings on external racks. These do 
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add wear to the B-52 wing, but the B-1 
will not have this problem. It can carry 
its conventional bomb load in the bomb 
bay and will not suffer the fatigue dam- 
age associated with the external carriage 
on the B-52. 

Twentieth. Page 9: 

Enormous cost overruns have, in fact, al- 
ready occurred. 


The report then quotes the Air Force’s 
1968 preliminary estimates of $25 million 
to $30 million per airplane, but omits 
to say that that was in 1968 dollars with- 
out inflation factors. The report says that 
early last year the figure was set at $29.2 
million and by June 30th was up to 
$30.8 million. It errs by omitting to tell 
us that this whole increase was simply 
due to including an estimate for infia- 
tion in the ultimate price of the airplane 
and was not associated with actual cost 
changes in the airplanes. 

Twenty-first. Page 9. The report claims 
that the cost estimates “followed several 
design modifications which should have 
brought substantial cost reductions.” 
The design modifications which were 
referred to took place in the AMSA study 
stage that preceded the start of the B-1 
design competition. The $29.2 million 
cost figure came after the present specifi- 
cations were let out for the contractors to 
bid on. The report is in error because 
there have been no 25 percent changes in 
payload; in fact there have been no 
changes in payload nor any other sub- 
stantive design changes since the B-1 
itself was started. 

Twenty-second. Page 9. The report 
claims that Senator McIntyre estimated 
a $5 million to $6 million potential cost 
reduction should have materialized in the 
avionics area alone. Senator McINTYRE 
did not say that, and the report errone- 
ously concluded that the B-1 cost esti- 
mate should have been reduced to $19 
million to $25 million. In actual fact, all 
B-1 cost estimates to date, including 
Senator McIntTyre’s, include roughly a 
$5 million avionics cost estimate. 

Twenty-third. Page 9: 

The Air Force’s own calculations show the 
cost of the system planned now mounting by 
between $1 billion and $1.2 billion in a sin- 
gle year. 

The report has an error of omission here 
in that they fail to tell the reader that these 
figures come directly out of the B-1 SAR, or 
Selected Acquisition report, and include two 
changes to the previous estimates. They 
added the prior costs of the AMSA studies, 
money long since spent, to the cost of the 
B-1 program, and they changed the cost esti- 
mates to include inflation factors. There has 
been no change at all to the B-1 in the Air 
Force cost estimates which could be called 
an overrun. The authors of the report must 
have known this when they made their state- 
ment. 


Twenty-fourth. Page 10. The MCPL re- 
port brings up their old shibboleth that 
the B-1 requires a new tanker fleet. It 
states: 

The Air Force maintains the B-1 will be 
fully compatible with the KC—135, which now 
refuels the B—52’s, and that only minor mod- 
ifications in the tanker fleet will be required. 


The facts of the matter are that no 
KC-135 modifications are required to 
make it compatible with B-1, and the Air 
Force is firmly on record to this effect. 
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Twenty-fifth. Page 10. The report re- 
fers to the long takeoff distance of the 
KC-135, comparable to that of the B-52, 
and says the KC-135 cannot be dispersed 
any more widely than the B-52/KC-135 
force. It concludes that the Z-1/KC-135 
combination will be just as vulnerable to 
an SLBM strike as the present B-52/KC-— 
135 force. This conclusion is wrong. 

The present B-52 and KC-135 fleet are 
necessarily based together because- of 
their need for long runways. The B-52 
takes off first when warning of an at- 
tack is received, leaving the KC-135’s as 
the last planes off the field. When B-1 
comes into the force, it can be dispersed 
onto outlying fields which the B-52 and 
KC-135 cannot use. When this comes to 
pass, the KC—135’s will be the first planes 
scrambled upon warning of attack, and 
in fact, their effective reaction time wil) 
be cut in half. This will be a direct fall- 
out from the B—1’s dispersal capabilities. 

Twenty-sixth. Page 10. Referring to 
KC-135 modifications “to achieve reac- 
tion time which more closely approxi- 
mates that of the B-1,” the MCPL report 
states: “The nature of such modifications 
has not been revealed.” This statement 
is incorrect, as the modification, called 
quick start, simply involves fixing the 
KC-135 engines so they can be started 
simultaneously rather than one at a time. 
The Air Force has been on record regard- 
ing this modification since June of 1970. 

Twenty-seventh. Page 10. The report 
contends that the KC-135 should wear 
out when the B—52’s wear out since they 
both were built in the early 1960’s. This 
contention is in error, since the B-52 fa- 
tigue problem is caused by their low alti- 
tude penetration flying, while the KC- 
135’s never fly low and only accumulate 
flying hours at high altitude cruising 
conditions where the air is generally 
nonturbulent. 

Twenty-eighth. Page 11. The report 
claims that the Air Force is considering 
a modified C—5 for a follow-on tanker to 
the KC-135 and that this would cost 
$8.25 billion. This is a factual error in 
that the Air Force told the McIntyre 
subcommittee, which I happen to be a 
member of, that the C—5 was the most 
expensive and least attractive candidate 
for any possible future tanker. The 
MCPL report is guilty of outright intel- 
lectual dishonesty when it says the Air 
Force wants this tanker and adds this 
cost to the B—1 costs. 

Twenty-ninth. Page 11. The report 
refers to: 

The foregoing examples of cost growth to 
date ... indicate how hazardous it is to place 
any faith in Air Force (cost) projections. 


Included in those “cost growths to 
date” are the $8.25 billion for the C-5 
tankers that the Air Force has stated it 
will not buy. 

Thirtieth. Page 12. The MCPL report 
says, referring to the B—1’s high altitude 
supersonic capability: 

The supersonic capability of the B-1, which 


will almost certainly be used only in conven- 
tional warfare roles.... 


That must be categorized as the most 
amateurish and naive statement in the 
whole report. No airplane has ever 
dropped a conventional bomb at super- 
sonic speed in the history of warfare to 
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date, and I am sure that no one in the 
Air Force has any intention of ever 
dropping conventional bombs super- 
sonically in the B—1. To claim that this 
would be the case is patently absurd. 

Thirty-first. Page 12: 

The supersonic capability, which will al- 
most certainly be used only in conventional 
warfare roles, will, according to Air Force 
sources, increase its ten-year system costs 
between twenty and thirty percent. 


The supersonic capability should be 
useful in nuclear and conventional 
roles—it makes the B-1 more versatile 
and flexible. The Air Force and the B-1 
contractor examined how much this fea- 
ture will cost in great detail during the 
B-1 design refinement process and found 
that the extra cost of the supersonic 
capability is only about 15 percent. The 
Air Force is on record with this finding 
to the McIntyre R.&D. subcommittee 
this year. 

Thirty-second. Page 12: 

If the aircraft were entirely subsonic it 
could be made fixed wing instead of swing 
wing, ..- 


This statement is in error. It would not 
be possible to meet the combined B-1 
requirements for takeoff distance, high 
subsonic low-level cruise speed, and low- 
level riding qualities with a fixed wing 
design. If the wing was fixed at the sweep 
angle used for lowlevel penetrations, 
approximately 65 degrees, then the take- 
off distance would be longer than that 
of the present B-52. Alternatively, if the 
wing was fixed at a sweep angle suitable 
to meet the takeoff distance requirement 
of the B-1, approximately 15 degrees, 
then the riding qualities at high sub- 
sonic speeds on-the-deck would be in- 
tolerable for the crew over long distances 
and the airplane would have longitudinal 
stability problems at that speed. It is 
only by using a variable sweep wing that 
the combined B-1 design requirements 
can be met. 

Thirty-third. Page 12: 

The supersonic capability requires much 


thinner wings to lessen drag, another cost 
escalating factor. 


Here again the MCPL authors have 
displayed their ignorance of the niceties 
of variable sweep technology. One of the 
major benefits, aerodynamically, of the 
swept wing design is that the effective 
thickness of the wing is decreased as 
sweep angle is increased. Thus the B-1 
gets an aerodynamically thin wing in 
supersonic flight merely by sweeping the 
wing back to about a 65-degree angle. 
Thus the supersonic capability of the 
wing is a fallout from the variable sweep 
feature required to meet the combined 
takeoff distance and low level penetra- 
tion speed. 

Thirty-fourth. Page 13: 

Since the FB-111 does have a supersonic 
capability at low altitude, and since it can 


reach significant numbers of SAC targets in 
the Soviet Union. 


The statement erroneously implies that 
the FB-111 has both capabilities at the 
same time. It is, however, a well-known 
fact that the F—111 series only can fiy 
30 miles supersonically on an 800-mile 
radius mission. Even with aerial refuel- 
ing, the FB-111 could not reach many 
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SAC targets in the Soviet Union if it tries 
to penetrate at supersonic speeds. 

Thirty-fifth. Page 15. The MCPL re- 
port makes an estimate of the cost of a 
C-5 tanker fleet, the tanker which the 
Air Force has said it would not buy. In 
analyzing the number of tankers to be 
procured, the report states: 

Using a three-to-two tanker-to-bomber 
ratio for a 255 aircraft B-1 fleet. 


This works out to a 380 tanker fleet. 
The 3-to-2 ratio is well-known as the 
number of KC-135 tankers required to 
refuel the B-52 fleet. What the MCPL 
report authors failed to comprehend was 
the most fundamental factor about a 
follow-on tanker; that it would carry 
roughly four times the offload fuel of a 
single KC-135. On this basis alone, the 
number of advanced tankers required 
would be reduced to about 100 rather 
than the 380 assumed by the Peace 
Through Law report. What is more, the 
B-1 does not carry anywhere near the 
volume of fuel that the B-52 does and it 
does not require as much tanker refuel- 
ing in order to carry out its mission. 
Thus the MCPL projections of the costs 
associated with a follow-on tanker are 
grossly in error. 

These 35 errors in the B-1 report that 
I have mentioned give a pretty fair sam- 
pling of the quality of the content to be 
found in it. As I said at the beginning 
of the list, I did not mention every point 
that could be argued with, but I pre- 
ferred to keep the list confined to the 
most glaring mistakes in the report. 

There is another broad area where in 
the MCPL errs significantly, and that 
is in their accounting methodology. There 
are numerous instances of double ac- 
counting, that is, of including the same 
cost twice, in arriving at their total 10- 
year system cost estimates. As one exam- 
ple of this type of error, the authors have 
added in O. & M-—Operations and 
Maintenance—costs and then added a 
percentage increase for procurement 
overruns to the total cost. Also they have 
attributed the total R.D.T. & E. cost of 
the SRAM missile to the B-1 program— 
despite the fact that this R. & D. money 
largely was spent before the B-1 was 
even started and despite the fact that 
the missile was developed originally for 
the B-52 and FB-111 fleet already in 
SAC. 

These are but two examples of how the 
authors inflated the cost of the B-1 sys- 
tem. Rather than argue the accounting 
on a point-by-point basis at this time. I 
would suggest that we look at a funda- 
mental concession of the MCPL. They 
state that going ahead with the B—1 pro- 
gram will have equal cost with continu- 
ing the combined FB—111/B—52 fleet in 
17 years, or by 1988. If their costing is 
correct, then we will actually be saving 
money in the post-1988 time period and, 
in addition, we will have a much more 
effective strategic bomber force to boot. 
This alone is a highly persuasive argu- 
ment in favor of pursing the B-1 pro- 
gram. 

Having exposed the many errors con- 
tained in the MCPL’s rationale that leads 
them to conclude the B-1 should be 
terminated, let me conclude by again 
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following through the logical sequence 
that they followed in their report and 
see what kind of a conclusion would be 
reached if true and correct facts are 
used. The reasoning would follow this 
order: 

Point A. The Russian ICBM and SLBM 
arsenal contains enormous destructive 
power—indeed, it is much greater than 
our own. 

Point B. Question: Should the United 
States keep its triple deterrent of 
ICBM’s, SLBM’s, and manned bombers, 
or should we scrap the manned bomber 
part of the triad and become complete- 
ly outgunned by the Soviet arsenal? 

Point C. The ability of the B-52 fleet 
to penetrate Soviet bomber defenses will 
degrade as the Soviets modernize these 
defenses. The B—1 will have significantly 
better penetration capability and will be 
able to penetrate future defenses. 

Point D. B—1 cost estimates have sta- 
bilized now that a firm design is under 
contract. The cost estimates are not 
greatly different from earlier projections 
while B-1 was still in the AMSA study 
phase. 

Point E. The supersonic capability of 
the B-1 costs only 15 percent more than 
a subsonic-only B-l. This capability 
forces the Soviets to plan to defend 
against both supersonic high altitude 
penetration and high subsonic low alti- 
tude penetration. This is the equivalent 
problem to the Soviets as if we built a 
dual bomber force. 

Point F. The present B-1, with its 
supersonic design features, is optimum 
for high-subsonic, low-altitude penetra- 
tion. The B-1 is the ideal strategic 
bomber to replace the B-52 fleet. 

Point G. The FB—-111/B—52 will not last 
indefinitely, and the B-52 replacement 
must go forward now. The optional re- 
placement of a standoff bomber with 
long-range cruise missiles would make 
the enemy defensive task too easy and 
would greatly reduce the credibility of 
the bomber portion of our triple deter- 
rent. Such a standoff alternate definitely 
should not be considered without firm 
cost estimates. 

The conclusion that necessarily fol- 
lows from these points is that the B-1 
bomber program is necessary and vital to 
required modernization of our strategic 
posture; it is a critical part of our deter- 
rent force, and it should be pursued 
vigorously. I will support this position 
in the Armed Services Committee and on 
the Senate floor this year. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND THE 
FARM LABOR PROBLEM 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to an ar- 
ticle which appears in the May 1971, 
newsletter of the Public Information 
Center entitled: “Keeping Them Down 
on the Cornell Farm: 

The article is important in several 
respects. First, it describes the difficulties 
and nasty realities encountered by a 
land-grant college in coping with the 
working and living conditions of its mi- 
grant farmworkers. 

Second, the article alludes to the fun- 
damental issue that while our Nation’s 
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land-grant colleges have devoted con- 
siderable resources to the development 
of an abundance of fruit and vegetables 
on the one hand these same land-grant 
colleges may be ignoring their responsi- 
bility to the development of a total rural 
community and the crying needs of 
human beings in rural America. 

As chairman of the Migratory Labor 
Subcommittee, I will soon be announcing 
detailed plans for our subcommittee’s 
hearings on investigations. A priority 
item on our agenda will be a look at the 
dimensions of the involvement and re- 
sponsibility of local, State, and Federal 
Government for the plight of both small 
farmers and migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers who live amidst poverty in rural 
areas. 

One focus of our activity will be on 
benefits available to at least some in rural 
areas from land-grant colleges and the 
Department of Agriculture. Both have 
aided agriculture technology, production, 
and marketing through subsidies, land 
retirement, soil conservation and income 
support programs, water and irrigation 
programs and subsidies, research sub- 
sidies for mechanization studies and the 
use of agricultural chemicals, and market 
surveys and services, to name only a few. 

The entire complex of land-grant col- 
leges, agriculture experiment and re- 
search offices, and the extension service 
must be accountable to the entire rural 
constituency. 

I fear that one reason that rural 
poverty persists is that while assistance 
to date has aided some agricultural in- 
terests, increased efficiency for some 
farmers and brought wealth to some in 
rural areas, others are programmatically, 
almost systematically, excluded from 
those benefits. Over half the farmers in 
the Nation have sales of under $5,000 a 
year, and there are over 2.5 million farm- 
workers who lead a bare existence, and 
many others suffer under minimally 
acceptable living and working conditions. 
The result of our rural policies has been 
to force farmers out of markets, to 
change rural communities into ghost 
towns, and to force farmer and farm- 
worker residents into big cities that do 
not want them and cannot accommodate 
them. The Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor will study these issues. An under- 
standing of them appears essential to 
attempts to legislate in the interest of 
all rural America, including the rural 
poor—the farmworker and the small 
farmer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Keeping 
Them Down on the Cornell Farm” be 
printed in full at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEEPING THEM DOWN ON THE CORNELL FARM 
(By Jim Hightower and Sarel Kandell) 
(NoreE.—Mr. Hightower is co-director of 

the Agribusiness Accountability Project and 

Miss Kandell is deputy director of the Mi- 

grant Legal Action Program, Inc.) 

Farm workers in this country have come 
to expect nothing more than misery and 


repression that is their daily lot. Edward R. 
Murrow documented all this back in 1960 


with his classic television presentation, "Har- 
vest of Shame.” As one Florida grower put 
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it then, “We used to own our slaves, now 
we just rent them.” 

Somebody at Cornell University must have 
thought that sounded like a reasonable 
scheme, for in the next year the University 
rented a bunch for itself. In the 10 years 
since, Cornell has done a pretty good job of 
keeping its farm workers down and out of 
sight. 

To uncover this arrangement, one has to 
travel north out of Ithaca to Sodus, New 
York, and look hard into the gentle, orchard- 
covered countryside that extends from U.S. 
104 to the shores of Lake Ontario. There, set 
discreetly behind well-kept trees, is a 200- 
acre farm owned by Cornell University and 
operated by its College of Agriculture as a 
combination research facility and commer- 
cial farm. On this acreage, Cornell has pro- 
duced apples, cherries, pears, prunes and 
human misery. 

During the growing season (early June 
through November) the Cornell farm hires 
migrant farm workers. Over the years, about 
50 workers—mostly black and Puerto 
Rican—have been coming up from their 
homes in the west-central area of Florida. 
They come up as a crew, recruited by Cor- 
nell through Charlie Talten, a crew boss who 
has been coming to this area for 32 years. 
Federal law requires that a crew boss who 
recruits or transports workers interstate must 
be registered with the U.S. Department of 
Labor. Talten is not. Once he delivers his 
crew to Cornell’s farm, they are put in a 
migrant camp owned by Cornell and located 
on the farm. Dr. James Tobin, Medical Di- 
rector of Wayne County health clinic, ob- 
served that “it is ironic that a humanitarian 
institution (he means Cornell) should run 
one of the worst camps in New York.” 

The Wayne County People’s Coalition, 
which has compiled a survey of migrant 
conditions in Wayne County, found that 
there were two families in the Cornell camp 
who lived “in the worst conditions.” The 
Coalition reported that “a family of 8 lived 
all seasons in 14% rooms.” Eleven persons 
lived in two rooms with only three beds— 
two of them single. i 

Last season, about 45 farm workers were 
housed in the.Cornell hovels. Their walls 
were cracked and leaking, and they had only 
outdoor toilets, without heat or Mght. Nor 
was there a heating system in any of the 
main shelters, so the workers were forced to 
keep the gas burners on their cooking stoves 
going most of the day. This is a blatant fire 
hazard, made worse by the fact that the 
stoves are set between the bedroom and the 
only door in the shacks. 

This is not innocent oversight. For years, 
Cornell officials have known what was going 
on, but they have yet to face up to it—in 
fact, Cornell deliberately has avoided its 
responsibilities. 

Cornell acquired its farm in 1961, when 
Herman M. Cohn deeded the property to 
the University. Even before then, the Col- 
lege of Agriculture had been using the farm 
for agricultural experiments. Along with the 
land, the orchards, the farm buildings, and 
the migrant camp, Cornell also obtained 
title to the management services of Arthur 
Boller, who had managed the farm for 
Cohn. Until his death this year. Boller was 
retained by Cornell and paid a small salary 
for his services. 

Even though its produce has been mar- 
keted, the Cornell farm has not been much 
of a money-maker. The real profit to Cornell 
has been the research and development 
made possible by the farm. In the Dean’s 
1969 annual report, the College of Agricul- 
ture notes this achievement: “Apple grow- 
ers, faced with a diminishing supply of 
seasonal labor, were assisted in exploring 
various ways to mechanize operations to 
eliminate labor.” Perhaps the Dean was too 
busy taking care of the labor needs of New 
York apple growers that he just could not 
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take the time to care for the needs of his 
own laborers. 

New York State Public Health Law re- 
quires the State Health Department to in- 
spect and license migrant labor camps. Since 
1961, the health officials have been coming 
around to the Cornell camp, citing viola- 
tions, warning that their license was in dan- 
ger, but always renewing. Throughout it 
all, Cornell did not make improvements in 
the camp—there still were no emergency 
exits; open flames still burned all day on the 
stove tops; and families still were packed 
together. 

These miserable conditions first surfaced 
as an issue outside of the University in 1968. 
Late in the summer of that year, Paul 
Sanchez, who then was an organizer in 
Wayne County for the United Farm Work- 
ers Organizing Committee (UFWOC, AFL- 
CIO) determined that the only way condi- 
tions would be made better would be for 
the workers there to unionize. He tele- 
grammed the president of Cornell, request- 
ing recognition of UFWOC as the bargaining 
representative of the 52 workers then living 
in the camp. Diedrich Willers, Personnel 
Director of Cornell, responded for the Un- 
versity on September 19: 

“Although Cornell University is the owner 
of the Cohn property, the University neither 
controls, manages, nor supervises the farm 
operation. Mr. Arthur Boller is solely re- 
sponsible for the entire operation of the 
farm. Cornell University has no employees, 
I repeat, no employees of any kind at the 
Cohn farm.” 

What we have here is a classic example 
of agri-business wriggling on the hook. Of 
course Cornell has employees on the farm— 
there is Boller on their payroll, there is 
Charlie Talten bringing up workers every 
year, and there are the workers themselves. 
Who do all these people work for if not the 
institution that owns and profits from the 
farm? Nonetheless, Sanchez played the game 
and went to Boller, who said he would have 
to confer with his superiors at Cornell, 
Sanchez came back two weeks later, only to 
hear Boller firmly refuse UFWOC’s request. 
Apparently buttressed by his conference with 
his superiors, Boller added that if “any of my 
workers start talking about that union, I'll 
put them on a bus and send them back 
home.” 

After the Sanchez telegram, Cornell offi- 
clals feared public exposure and sought ways 
to alleviate any possible embarrassment. Wil- 
liam F. Friedland, a professor in Cornell's 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
who had been involved in a migrant labor 
project, was requested by the University to 
help it deal with their migrant camp prob- 
lems. In the first discussions Friedland had 
with officials of Cornell and of the College of 
Agriculture, the officials wanted to talk only 
about “what Cornell might do to relieve 
itself of any onus attaching to being an 
employer of migrant workers.” 

The sessions continued into 1969, and 
Friedland finally was allowed to submit a 
research proposal to study the conditions of 
migrant workers in New York and to dem- 
onstrate means of self-help, using the 
Cornell farm as one of the demonstration 
sites. Friedland was given the go-ahead to 
implement his proposal, to begin in the sum- 
mer of 1969. In June, he learned that his 
plan—costing a mere $10,432—had been 
scuttled. In a letter to Arthur Peterson, 
comptroller of Cornell, Friedland wrote: “I 
can only conclude that the decision to abort 
the project stems from the traditional con- 
cerns that the College of Agriculture has 
with its traditional clientele, the growers of 
New York State.” 

The people of New York have laid out 
a lot of tax money to allow Cornell to serve 
this clientele. In fiscal year 1969, the State 
made available $25.5 million for the College 
of Agriculture. The federal government and 
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private contributors chipped in to make the 
College a $41 million operation. In this same 
fiscal year, the College dedicated an $8.3 mil- 
lion departmental building and a $4.5 million 
research, greenhouse and teaching facility. 
Yet, from this ample budget, the College 
was unwilling to shell out a meager $10,432 
that might have made the difference for 
their farm workers up at Sodus. 

In their 82nd annual report to the gov- 
ernor and the legislature, submitted January 
1, 1970, the College of Agriculture notes 
among its accomplishments the chartering 
of an airplane to give New York legislators 
a two-day tour of their agricultural installa- 
tions on the Geneva and Ithaca campuses. It 
is no surprise that the legislators were not 
treated to a glimpse of the Sodus installa- 
tion. 

One potential official of New York State 
almost got a look at the Cornell camp, but 
officials took very special care to keep it out 
of sight. This happened in August of 1970, 
when Adam Walinsky was conducting a 
highly-publicized tour of Wayne County 
camps as a part of his campaign to be at- 
torney-general. On Lake Road, just off U.S. 
104, there had been a sign at the farm, desig- 
nating the property as a “Demonstration 
Orchard for Cornell University.” According 
to Rev. Alex Brown, a Wayne County field 
representative for the AFL-CIO, the sign 
had been in good repair and, in fact, had 
been freshly painted. Just before Walinsky 
made his rounds—perhaps the very day be- 
fore—the sign was taken down. Walinsky 
thus was not burdened with sight of the 
Cornell camp, and Cornell thus was not 
burdened with the sting of Walinsky's sub- 
sequent report on miserable migrant condi- 
tions in Wayne County labor camps. The 
sign has not been re-erected. 

Since then, Cornell has had difficulty keep- 
ing its migrant labor camp from the public 
eye. Throughout 1970, Dr. James Tobin and 
his co-workers at the Wayne County Rural 
Comprehensive Health Clinic served work- 
ers in the Cornell camp and reported to 
state health authorities about conditions 
there. 

“The trees are extremely well cared for, 
carefully pruned and tagged, it is deplor- 
able that they have not shown half as much 
concern for people,” Dr. Tobin later ob- 
served. 

Late in the summer of 1970, the People’s 
Coalition reported the findings of their sur- 
vey. News of conditions began to get out of 
state. Nancy Mills of the Project on Corpo- 
rate Responsibility, Jerry J. Berman of the 
Center for Community Change, and Larry 
Sherman of the Migrant Legal Action Pro- 
gram, received inquiries in Washington 
about Cornell, and they began to look into 
the story. 

Things were moving on the Ithaca campus 
too. The University Senate, through its com- 
mittee on Minority and Disadvantaged In- 
terests, began to investigate rumors about 
the camp late in 1970. Also, the Cornell 
Daily Sun sent its reporters around. Ironi- 
cally, the farm worker issu2 was raised to a 
new level of awareness at Cornell on Jan- 
uary 7, when the Senate voted 60-21 to sup- 
port Cesar Chavez and UFWOC's lettuce 
boycott by requiring Cornell to purchase 
only UFWOC-label lettuce. 

All of these developments gave Cornell 
Officials the opportunity to make a break 
with the past and to take steps to meet their 
responsibilities at Sodus. They did not. In 


February of this year, a Daily Sun reporter 
raised the issue of the camp with Cornell's 


vice-president for public affairs, Stephen 
Muller. “I don’t know a thing about it,” 
Muller stated. On February 11, the Daily Sun 
broke the story. 

With their secret out, it could have been 
hoped that Cornell officials might finally re- 
spond positively to the needs of their migrant 
workers. Again, they did not. Instead, they 
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have decided simply to close the camp. 
“We're going to be the hell out of the thing,” 
blurted Dean Charles Palm, of the College 
of Agricuiture. And they were. On March 
18, Cornell President Dale Corson met with 
two students, who had come to ask him to 
intervene in behalf of the farm workers. Not 
only did Corson turn down their plea for 
support, but he announced that the Univer- 
sity already had acted—only hours before 
this session with the students, Cornell quietly 
had called in the bulldozers and leveled the 
camp. Out of sight, if not out of mind. 

Talten’s crew—most of whom have been 
coming up to Sodus for between 10 and 30 
years, and all of whom need the work—no 
longer will be a Cornell problem. The Uni- 
versity will try to recruit local workers, or 
they will mechanize the farm. Ironically, the 
latter scheme will cost a good deal more 
than Professor Friedland’s original proposal. 
In any event, Cornell has dumped about 50 
people and has refused any responsibility for 
where they might land. It is reported that, in 
a gush of conscience, the College of Agri- 
culture momentarily considered sending a 
lump sum of money down to the Florida 
workers; sort of a token of the college’s ap- 
preciation for their going away. 

A 1906 Act by the New York legislature 
provides that “The object of said College of 
Agriculture shall be to .. . elevate the stand- 
ards of living in the rural districts.” For 
whom? The New York State College of Ag- 
riculture at Cornell University certainly is 
interested in elevating growers, but they are 
just as interested in keeping the farm workers 
down. From planting seed to marketing his 
produce, the New York grower can demand 
and expect assistance from the College of 
Agriculture. The farm worker, on the other 
hand, cannot expect that kind of assistance 
If he demands improvement in his housing, 
he can expect to have no housing at all. And 
no job, either. 


THE VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
CLUBS OF AMERICA 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Texas 
Association of the Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America, Inc., held their 23d 
annual State meeting on April 30 and 
May 1 in San Antonio. 

VICA is a national organization which 
seeks to coordinate and establish train- 
ing programs for students in the various 
fields in the vocational and technical 
educational trades. This organization 
symbolizes the continuing desire of Amer- 
ica’s youth to achieve the goals of the 
American dream—success and opportu- 
nity through honest labor and productiv- 
ity. Furthermore, VICA is an example 
that the private sector, rather than Gov- 
ernment, can best act as a catalyst in 
providing job training and job oppor- 
tunities for our people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that some material relating to the 
achievements and goals of the Vocational 
Industrial Clubs of America in both the 
State of Texas and throughout the Na- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HISTORY OF THE VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CLUBS 
or AMERICA 

An organization for youth enrolled in voca- 
tional trade and industrial education is not 
a new idea but dates back to the late 1920's 
and early '30’s when vocational education 
was in its infancy and the nation was deep 
in economic depression. Because of the 
limited opportunities during this time, the 
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industrial educators felt a serious need to de- 
velop a youth organization that would fill 
a void and serve the needs of their students 
in pursuit of training in the industrial occu- 
pations. Out of this sincere interest grew the 
Future Craftsmen of America, established in 
the early ‘30's. Although the organization 
grew and thrived for a time and held two Na- 
tional conventions, it was destined for failure. 
Its founders had worked hard to organize 
a good program, but they failed to lay the 
type of foundation the times demanded. The 
organization attempted to depend only upon 
educators for support and did not involve 
industry and labor. The years of the Depres- 
sion and labor-management conflict put ob- 
stacles in the path of their cooperation. In its 
second year of operation the Future Crafts- 
men of America disappeared from the Na- 
tional Scene. 

At a National conference of Head State 
Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion in Kansas City, Missouri, May, 1960, 
Harry Meinert, of Illinois, related his interest 
in the development of a National youth or- 
ganization and reported on a survey which he 
had conducted. Replies from 47 States and 
Puerto Rico indicated a total of 799 Clubs or 
chapters with 29,836 members in 18 States. 

After further discussion at the AVA Con- 
vention in Los Angeles that December, a 
committee was appointed to study the ques- 
tion and make recommendations. This com- 
mittee, made up of representatives of the 
U.S. Office of Education (USOE) and the 
National Association of State Supervisors of 
Trade and Industrial Education (NASSTIE), 
an affiliate of AVA, met during 1961 and 
1962 for discussion and planning. Members 
of this committee were Sam W. King, USOE, 
chairman; Ernest Kramer, California; W. 
Lyle Roeseler, Montana; C. M. Allen, Texas; 
J. F. Ingram, Alabama; Byrl Shoemaker, 
Ohio; Harry Meinert, Illinois; Anna Moore, 
Connecticut; and Frank Johnson, New York. 
Others who served as members or consult- 
ants included Jack Walsh, Merle E. Strong, 
Theodore J. Cote, Earl M. Bowler, USOE; Eric 
Williams, Ohio, representing NASSTIE; Carl 
Schaefer, Pennsylvania; B. M. Hackney, 
Texas, and Joe Reed, Tennessee, representing 
the National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Educators; and Tom G. Bell, repre- 
senting the National Council of Local Ad- 
ministrators. 

In April, 1964, at a meeting in Chicago, 
NASSTIE President-elect Don Pound reacti- 
vated the question of a National group and 
appointed a new committee. This committee 
consisted of Philip Baird, Illinois, chairman; 
Jesse Carrell, Texas; Larry W. Johnson, North 
Carolina; Gip Massey, Alabama; Ralph C. 
Neal, Ohio; J. C. Ruppert, Arkansas; and 
Harry Meinert, Illinois. All of these men 
worked with vocational industrial clubs in 
their respective states. 

This committee convened in May, 1964, at 
Nashville, Tennessee, where more specific 
plans were developed. Arrangements were 
made for a meeting at the 1964 AVA Con- 
vention in Minneapolis where interested 
groups could present points of view in re- 
gard to a National organization. Otto Pragan, 
AFL-CIO; John Harmon, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S.; and Albert Willis, Sec- 
ondary School Principals Association, ad- 
dressed the group. As a result of this meet- 
ing, it was decided to proceed with plans for 
a National organization. 

At a meeting in Washington, D.C., in Feb- 
ruary, 1965, arrangements were made for fi- 
nancing an initial organizational venture 


through existing vocational youth groups. 
Rallying to the National cause were the vo- 


cational groups from Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
North Carolina, Missouri, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. The National Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica was the first to come to the aid of its 
fiedgling sister organization with a financial 
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contribution; next was the American Voca- 
tional Association which offered rent-free 
office space and a grant from its Trade and 
Industrial Division. 

Philip Baird was named Acting Executive 
Secretary with headquarters at the AVA 
offices, 1025-15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005. Work began early in March for the 
First Annual Trade and Industrial Youth 
Conference, which was held in Nashville, 
Tennessee, May 6, 7, & 8, at the Hotel Andrew 
Jackson. 

At the Conference, which was attended by 
some 200 students, advisors and representa- 
tives of labor and business, the constitution 
establishing the Vocational Industrial Clubs 
of America was adopted and its first National 
officers were elected. Tommy Snider of Grif- 
fin, Georgia, was the first elected president of 
VICA. Larry W. Johnson, of North Carolina, 
assisting State supervisor of T&I education 
and State advisor for the Vocational Indus- 
trial Clubs, assumed the duties of executive 
secretary of VICA on July 1, 1965. 

The Youth Development Foundation of the 
Vocational Industrial Clubs of America, Inc., 
was incorporated April 21, 1967. The Foun- 
dation sponsors the major youth develop- 
ment activities such as leadership develop- 
ment conferences, national competitive ac- 
tivities, leadership awards and leadership 
development publications. The members of 
the Foundation’s Board of Directors are those 
persons elected to serve as members of the 
Administrative Board of VICA, Inc. The 
Foundation Board forms a Foundation Spon- 
soring Committee composed of representa- 
tives of business organizations and labor or- 
ganizations, to encourage and secure finan- 
cial support for the Foundation. The first 
men to serve as co-chairmen of the Foun- 
dation were Laurence R. Howard, Educa- 
tional Consultant, American Gage and Ma- 
chine Foundation and Lee Chapman, Grand 
Lodge Representative, International Associ- 
ation of Machinists. 

PURPOSES 

To unite in a common bond all students 
enrolled in trade, industrial, technical and 
health education. 

To develop leadership abilities through par- 
ticipation in educational, vocational, civic, 
recreational, and social activities. 

To foster a deep respect for the Dignity 
of Work. 

To assist students in establishing real- 
istic vocational goals. 

To help students attain a purposeful life. 

To create enthusiasm for learning. 

To promote high standards in trade ethics, 
workmanship, scholarship and safety. 

To develop the ability of students to plan 
together, organize and carry out worthy ac- 
tivities and projects through use of the 
democratic process. 

To foster a wholesome understanding of 
the functions of labor and management or- 
ganizations and a recognition of their mu- 
tual interdependence. 

To create among students, faculty mem- 
bers, patrons of the school and persons in 
business and labor a sincere interest in and 
esteem for trade, industrial, technical and 
health education. 

To develop patriotism through a knowl- 
edge of our Nation’s heritage and the prac- 
tice of Democracy. 

THE SYMBOLISM OF THE VICA EMBLEM 
The shield represents patriotism 

The Shield denotes belief in democracy, 

liberty and the American way of life. 
The torch represents knowledge 

The flaming torch refiects the light of 
knowledge which dispels the darkness of 
ignorance. In the light of the torch progress 
will be made toward the vocational goals of 
the individual. 
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The orbital circles represent technology 

The circles present the challenge of mod- 
ern technology, and the training needed to 
accept and master the challenge of new tech- 
nical frontiers and the need for continuous 
education, 


The gear represents the industrial society 


The gear, symbolic of the industrial society, 
denotes the interdependence and coopera- 
tion of the individual working together with 
labor and management for the betterment of 
mankind. 

The hands represent youth 

The Hands portray a search for knowledge 
and the desire to acquire a skill. In the 
process to attain knowledge and skill the in- 
dividual will develop a respect for the dignity 
of work and become a productive and re- 
sponsible citizen. 

MOTTO 

Preparing for Leadership in the World of 

Work. 
THE CREED 
I believe in the dignity of work 


I hold that mankind has advanced to his 
present culture through the intelligent use 
of his hands and mind. I shall maintain a 
feeling of humbleness for the knowledge and 
skills that I receive from craftsmen, and I 
shall conduct myself with dignity in the 
work I do. 


I believe in the American way of life 
I know our culture of today is the result of 
freedom of action and opportunities won by 


our American forefathers, and I will uphold 
their ideals. 


I believe in education 


I shall endeavor to make the best use of 
knowledge, skills, and experience that I learn 
in school in order that I may become a bet- 
ter workman in my chosen occupation and 
a better citizen in my community. To this 
end I will continue my learning both in 
and out of school. 


I believe in fair play 


I shall through honesty and fair play re- 
spect the rights of my fellowman, I shall 
always conduct myself in the manner of the 
best craftsmen in my occupation, and treat 
those with whom I work as I would like to 
be treated. 


I believe satisfaction is achieved by good 
work 


I feel that compensation and personal sat- 
isfaction received for my work and services 
will be in proportion to my creative and 
productive ability. 


I believe in high moral and spiritual 
standards 


I shall endeavor to conduct myself in such 
a manner as to set an example for my fellow- 
man by living a wholesome life and by ful- 
filling my responsibilities as a citizen of my 
community. 


CLARK CLIFFORD’S STATEMENT 
ON PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, there was a 
heartening report in the news last night 
that the distinguished former Defense 
Secretary Clark Clifford has received 
through private sources assurances that 
the announcement of a firm date for 
American withdrawal from Vietnam 
would bring about release of our prison- 
ers within 30 days of such an announce- 
ment. 

I realize that similar statements have 
been made before, and some people, 
mainly the administration, tend to give 
little credence to such statements. But 
I personally have great respect for Mr. 
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Clifford, and admire the position he has 
taken, especially following his service as 
Secretary of Defense. He has great per- 
sonal knowledge about our involvement 
in Indochina. 

What I want to comment on specifi- 
cally today is the response Mr. Clifford’s 
statement evoked from the White House. 
Commenting on Mr. Clifford’s statement 
that prisoners could be released within 
30 days of the announcement of a US. 
withdrawal date, Mr. Zeigler, White 
House press secretary, told newsmen that 
the prisoners were just one of Mr. Nix- 
on’s concerns in ending the war and that 
he must be concerned with Vietnam’s 
ability to carry on the war which means 
that we must sustain the present gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I have long thought 
that Mr. Nixon’s handling of the prison- 
ers of war question has been one of the 
most callous aspects of this dirty war. 
Recently, a group of wives of POW’s tes- 
tified before a congressional hearing and 
said that they felt they were being “used 
as part of some political maneuvering.” 
There is little wonder why they should 
feel this way. 

Mr. Nixon has made many long impas- 
sioned statements about the responsibil- 
ity he feels toward the prisoners and 
their families. He has said repeatedly 
that we must continue to fight in Viet- 
nam to assure that the prisoners will be 
released. 

But when faced with Mr. Clifford’s 
statement that the prisoners could be 
home in 30 days, Mr. Nixon’s White 
House spokesman admits that the pris- 
oners are really only one of the Presi- 
dent’s concerns. Our military forces must 
also make sure that the Thieu regime, 
where those who dare to voice opposi- 
tion to the government line are thrown 
in jail, is maintained in power. 

Mr. President, is the perpetuity of the 
Thieu government really so vital to the 
well-being of the United States that we 
must allow our prisoners to remain in 
captivity—that we must continue to 
bomb villages in Laos and Thailand— 
that hundreds of civilians and other citi- 
zens of Indochina die each week? 

As Mr. Clifford said yesterday, we have 
nothing to lose by setting a date for 
withdrawal. Even if the North Vietnam- 
ese do not live up to their side of the 
bargain, we have suffered no harm. And 
the President continues to insist that we 
are getting out anyway. 

The prospect that we could have the 
prisoners home in 30 days is so appealing 
to me, and I believe to the American peo- 
ple that we should be willing to set a date 
for withdrawal. The American people 
deserve to know why Mr. Nixon is not 
willing to set the date. Sustaining of Mr. 
Thieu in power in Vietnam is not a good 


enough negative reason. 


ALASKAN PIPELINE 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the con- 
tinued delay in construction of a pipeline 
to deliver petroleum from the North 
Slope of Alaska to Valdez is of increasing 
concern to me and the citizens of my 
State of Oklahoma. Only last week the 
Oklahoma Independent Petroleum Asso- 
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ciation in a communication to the Hon- 
orable Rogers C. B. Morton, Secretary 
of the Interior, called for early favorable 
action on the Alaskan pipeline. I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of the 
communication be printed in full at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TULSA, OKLA., 
June 2, 1971. 
Hon. ROGERS C. B. MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington. D.C.: 

The Oklahoma Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation (OIPA) represents 882 independent 
businesses, the vast majority of whom are not 
now or ever intend to be involved directly 
in Alaska. We are, however, well aware of 
the critical shortage of petroleum and other 
sources of energy available in the United 
States. 

Although OIPA seldom speaks out on issues 
outside Oklahoma, we have repeatedly ex- 
pressed our opposition to the delays, uncer- 
tainties and inappropriateness of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission regulations of natural 
gas prices and to the increasing import of 
foreign oil. Such policies have resulted in 
progressively greater reliance upon the un- 
certain supply of petroleum controlled by 
foreign powers. This is threatening our na- 
tional security. Particularly, as we view the 
serious problem of foreign monetary ex- 
change, we find it undesirable to delay the 
availability of Alaskan crude oil and natural 
gas. Reasons given for such continued delay 
seem to be ill-founded and based on emo- 
tional reaction and, in any event, less than 
compelling in the circumstances. 

As leaders of the independent segment of 
the petroleum industry, we are aware of the 
need to improve the quality of the environ- 
ment. We are doing much in this regard. We 
suggest, however, that any real or imagined 
adverse effect on the ecological balance by 
the construction and operation of the pro- 
posed pipeline may be less important to the 
citizens of the United States than the na- 
tional requirement for a reliable supply of 
clean fuel within our control. 

We urge that early favorable action on 
the Alaska Pipeline is in the best interests 
of the citizens of the United States. 

WAYNE E. SWEARINGEN, 
President, Oklahoma Independent Pe- 
troleum Association. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, our 
country is presently facing an energy 
crisis which it has never before had to 
experience. The petroleum from Alaska 
which a pipeline could deliver to the 
lower 48 States would help ease that 
crisis situation. It is my hope that a deci- 
sion on this matter will be made in the 
near future. 


BALANCING RESOURCE USE AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, one of 
the outstanding meetings of American 
conservationists is the annual Fontana 
Conservation Roundup, held each year 
in Fontana Village, N.C. 

Some years ago it was my privilege 
to address this group and to take part 
in the discussions which followed. One 
of the privileges of participating in ‘the 
Roundup is that of meeting and talking 
with Mr. Garth Cate, nationally recog- 
nized conservationist and a delightful 
conversationalist. 

Last month, the distinguished junior 
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Senator from Washington (Mr, JACKSON) 
also had that privilege. In an address 
presented at the 12th Roundup, the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs pointed out the ne- 
cessity for a balance between environ- 
mental quality and scientific and tech- 
nological advance. 

As Mr. Jacxson stated, science and 
technology can, and if given the stimulus 
will, provide for the improvement of en- 
vironmental quality while at the same 
time allowing for economic growth. 

Since this balance is of mutual con- 
cern, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Jackson’s address on “Balancing Re- 
source Use and Environmental Quality” 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BALANCING RESOURCE USE AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
(Address of Senator Henry M. Jackson to the 
12th Annual Fontana Conservation Round- 
up) 

It is a great privilege and a great honor to 
address this, the 12th annual banquet of the 
Fontana Conservation Roundup. 

The theme you have chosen for your 12th 
annual session is most appropriate. Balancing 
the nation’s resource requirements with our 
national environmental goals is, in my view, 
the most challenging task any generation of 
Americans has ever faced. 

The challenge comes on a number of 
fronts: 

It is a challenge to our institutions of gov- 
ernment and our laws. 

It is a challenge to long-standing and 
widely-shared values, traditions and ways of 
thinking of the American people.. 

It is a challenge to our national economy 
and to the manner in which we share na- 
tional wealth. 

Finally, it is a challenge to our capacity 
to make rational decisions about controlling 
change. At stake is bringing into being the 
kind of future we want for our children and 
for their children. 

Our generation is being called upon to 
decide what is to be saved and what is to 
be lost in the tides of social, technological, 
and environmental change. 

These are the challenges we face. These are 
the questions we as & nation and as a people 
must answer. These are the fundamental 
issues we must deal with as we try to balance 
resource use and environmental quality. 

In recent years and months the level of 
debate on balancing resource demands with 
environmental quality has, in my judgment, 
not been very distinguished. The temptation 
to indulge in simplistic answers has been too 
great for many to resist. 

Many people—in private and public life— 
have rejected inquiry and analysis and have 
chosen to engage in a “demon” theory of 
environmental concern. The basic assump- 
tion of the “demon” theory, of course, is that 
there are evil forces and evil men in society 
who are engaged in a conspiracy to pollute, to 
plunder and destroy our environment. The 
cast of demons changes weekly and monthly, 
but among those identified are economic 
growth, engineers in general, science and 
technology, most major resource industries, 
some public agencies, and many more. 

I am concerned that the dogmatists and 
extremists on both sides of the question are 
obscuring and confusing the real issues 
which are at stake. Instead of an honest and 
analytical balancing process, a weighing of 
alternatives to attain the greatest public 
good, we too often have “either-or”, “black 
and white” answers which are followed by 
confrontation strategies. 
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We are all, for example, familiar with the 
incantations of extremists who attribute all 
of the nation’s environmental ills to eco- 
nomic growth. These prophets of doom would 
have us believe that a policy of “no growth” 
must be adopted—and right now—if environ- 
mental problems are to be resolved. 

One cannot deny that our affluence and 
technology have given the American people 
an awesome capacity to destroy their en- 
vironment. One cannot deny that our Gross 
National Product includes an intolerable 
amount of environmental degradation. But 
it does not follow that the “no growth" ap- 
proach is the answer to our environmental 
problems. 

Many of those who advocate a “no growth” 
policy have already attained affluence. Thus 
they seldom appreciate the consequences 
that adoption of such a policy would bring 
for those who have not. 

One need only to review the state of the 
nation today—lost productivity, declining tax 
revenues, growing unemployment (up to 
6.1% last Friday), and the high social costs 
of regional depression—to gain an apprecia- 
tion of the terrible price which this nation 
has paid over the past two years for con- 
scious policies that stifle economic growth. 

To characterize the choices we face as being 
between growth and no growth, between 
preservation and development, between tech- 
nological advance and environmental de- 
gradation is a false characterization. It has 
the danger of alienating support that the 
movement for a quality environment cannot 
afford to lose. 

By ignoring the interests of millions of 
Americans for whom job security and the 
prospect of the good life are decent aspira- 
tions, the fight for environmental quality is 
being turned into a confrontation between 
the “haves” and the “have nots.” The 251, 
million poor people of this country—a group 
whose size grew by 5% (1.2 million) in 1970 
after a constant 10-year decline—want good 
jobs and decent housing. They aspire to the 
material goods, the recreational opportunity, 
the second home, and the comforts enjoyed 
as a matter of course by more affluent Ameri- 
cans. Understandably, they don’t want to be 
volunteered as the first victims of state- 
backed programs of environmental spartan- 
ism or economic suppression. 

The emotional backlash against resource 
consumption and economic growth also in- 
cludes a disturbing tendency to blame our 
ills on science and technology. Of course they 
constitute an appealing scapegoat. With a 
minimum of effort, one can trace almost any 
environmental problem to some scientific or 
technological advance. It is convenient to 
forget, however, that it is not science and 
technology as such—but the way we use 
them—that constitutes the real threat to our 
environment. 

It is tronic that this growing interest in 
downgrading science and technology should 
come at a time when we need our best scien- 
tific and engineering talent as never before. 
We must rely heavily on this talent to solve 
major environmental problems—to generate 
clean energy, to devise pollution-free manu- 
facturing processes and develop new tech- 
niques for recycling and reusing resources. 
Without the expertise and the know-how 
that sparked our economic development, we 
cannot hope to balance and to reconcile the 
twin goals of environmental quality and 
quality economic growth. 

The challenge to science and technology is 
all the more evident if one considers the ex- 
plosive growth that lies ahead. Looking back, 
the extent of growth since the end of World 
War II is difficult to comprehend. It took 
just twelve years for the GNP to double be- 
tween 1948 and 1960. The steady rise in pro- 
ductivity—boosting the output of men and 
machines—has today pushed the GNP past 
the trillion dollar mark. 

Looking ahead, the pace of growth is ac- 
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celerating. It took the nation almost two 
centuries to record a trillion dollar GNP. 
Economic forecasts now indicate that we will 
achieve the second trillion in the next decade. 

The prospect of this fantastic future 
growth offers an unprecedented challenge. 
It is pointless to pretend that growth will 
not occur. The real question is: What kind 
of growth will it be? Will the GNP of the 
1970s mean more fouling of our air and pol- 
luting of our waters? Will we continue to 
spend great sums on luxuries that deplete 
our resources and diminish the quality of 
our lives? 

The point is that we can decide—both in- 
dividually and collectively—what kind of 
growth we want. 

The growing popularity of the “no growth” 
answer, together with the indictment of 
science and technology, makes clear that 
there is an appalling lack of policy analysis in 
dealing with environmental problems. There 
is a tendency to compete for public atten- 
tion; to offer simple-minded “thou shalt 
nots”, and to ignore the contemplative con- 
sideration of general directions, the antici- 
pation of emerging problems, and the design 
of new public decision criteria. 

Pulfilling these latter functions will not 
capture public attention the way the latest 
pronouncement on mercury poisoning, a 
major oil spill, the debate on the SST, or the 
Alaska pipeline will. But, in the final analysis, 
man’s ability to survive, to enjoy quality 
social, cultural, and aesthetic conditions and 
experiences will not turn upon our handling 
of a single contaminant or our decision on a 
particular oil spill. It will turn upon our abil- 
ity to develop policies, laws, institutions and 
decision-making models which integrate en- 
vironmental concern along with the full 
range of other legitimate and important 
human values. 

In recent years we have made important 
progress toward introducing environmental 
values into governmental decisions. We have 
also initiated a number of action p 
to deal with the problems which have been 
identified. We have not, however, developed 
institutional machinery and the specific laws 
and policies which are needed to do a com- 
prehensive, coherent job of environmental 
management rather than merely reacting to 
problems which already exist. 

Adoption of the National Environmental 
Policy Act on January 1, 1970, constituted a 
Congressional response to the need for a com- 
prehensive policy and a new organizing con- 
cept for dealing with environmental prob- 
lems. As the Act’s author, I felt a national 
policy for the environment was necessary to 
provide both a conceptual basis and legal 
sanction for applying to environmental man- 
agement the high level policy concern we ap- 
ply to other areas of critical national im- 
portance. 

The Act had three major purposes: 

First—It established, for the first time, 
that there is a governmental mandate and 
responsibility to preserve environmental val- 
ues, to make better choices and to avoid 
adverse environmental impacts resulting 
from governmental action. 

Second—tThe Act established the Council 
on Environmental Quality in the Executive 
Office of the President. The Council was in- 
tended to have the time, the expertise, and 
the predilection—as well as the duty—to give 
introspective thought to the future conse- 
quences of current activity and to insure that 
environmental factors were appreciated by 
the nation’s chief decision-makers. 

Third—The Act established a set of ad- 
ministrative procedures centering about the 
requirement that a statement of the envi- 
ronmental impact of any proposed Federal 
action must be made and must accompany 
the proposal through its review process. 

The strength of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act is well established. The 
President has strongly endorsed the concept 
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and has appointed a vigorous council. The 
administrative provisions of the Act have 
proven to be very influential in bringing en- 
vironmental values to Federal decisions at all 
levels. 

To further enlarge the Federal govern- 
ment’s capacity to sort out environmental 
conflicts, to weigh alternatives, and to assess 
their costs and benefits, I have introduced a 
bill to establish a National Environmental 
Policy Institute. The Institute would consist 
of a highly skilled and competently staffed 
organization capable of providing a continu- 
ing interdisciplinary, professional service in 
environmental policy analysis. 

The Institute would perform many of the 
important long-range needs which were rec- 
ognized in the National Environmental 
Policy Act, but which have not received ade- 
quate attention because of the pressing, more 
immediate demands being placed upon the 
Council's resources and personnel. 

Some of these long-range needs include: 
designing a uniform and comprehensive sys- 
tem of national and worldwide environmen- 
tal monitoring; 

Subjecting available data on environmen- 
tal problems and on resource consumption to 
analysis; 

Developing methods for anticipating 
emerging environmental problems before 
they reach crisis proportions; and 

Providing in-depth policy analyses, using 
systems analysis techniques, of alternative 
solutions for balancing resource uses with 
environmental quality. 

Development of a framework within which 
the spectrum of proposals to utilize environ- 
mental resources can be balanced against 
one another and measured against the de- 
mands they collectively impose upon the en- 
vironment is essential. We need a common 
structure within which we can compare al- 
ternative proposals to achieve our goals. The 
common structure, I submit, is the use of 
land. 

Adoption of a balanced national land use 
policy would make it possible to compare a 
great many competing social purposes 
through their demands upon our most uni- 
versal and basic resource. 

To a very great extent, all environmental 
management decisions are ultimately related 
to land use decisions. All environmental 
problems are outgrowths of land use pat- 
terns. The collective land use decisions which 
we make will dictate our success in environ- 
mental management. 

Considering the significance of land use 
planning and management to the achieve- 
ment of a wide variety of our national goals, 
our past efforts to make rational land use 
decisions which are in the overall public 
interest have been inadequate. Today, many 
land use decisions remain almost totally 
private decisions, even though they may re- 
sult in public costs far beyond the pro- 
prietary interest of the decision-maker. At 
the other extreme, public decisions on major 
facilities such as highways, water resource 
projects and airports predetermine the de- 
velopment of land use patterns on a regional 
scale for decades to come and are often made 
with scant appreciation of their impact on 
State and local interests, on the environ- 
ment, or on the long-range public good. 

The nation can no longer permit public 
or private decisions to go forward in dis- 
regard of the general public demand for en- 
vironmental quality. We must impose upon 
both public and private proposals criteria 
which will prevent unthinking, unnec 
environmental impairment and which will 
prohibit the loss of important values in the 
name of short-term gain or profit. 

Many planning and management decisions 
are today being made on the basis of to- 
tally inadequate information about the land 
as @ resource. For example, how many sites 
suitable in terms of climate, topography and 
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soil conditions for the construction of ma- 
jor regional airports are still available? Are 
we preempting these sites for other uses 
which have far less demanding criteria? By 
the same token, are we engaging in single 
purpose planning which fails to relate high- 
ways, pipelines and transmission lines to 
recreational and housing needs in a manner 
which will enable us to achieve a balanced 
range of national goals? What thought is 
being given at the national levels to deter- 
mining where the next 100 million Americans 
will live, work and play? What amenities 
will be available to them and will they enjoy 
a balanced and healthy environment? 

These are questions which we cannot an- 
swer today. Yet, we are committing our 
finite land resource base day by day with 
decisions which may not be in our national 
interest. 

The basic authority and responsibility for 
regulating private land use actions rests with 
State government. States have traditionally 
applied public standards to private lands 
through property taxes and by delegating 
zoning, police power, and land use regula- 
tory authority to units of local government. 
In recent years, some States have begun, on 
a selective basis, to exercise statewide land 
use planning. In virtually every State, how- 
ever, funds to collect data and to build and 
train the necessary technical staff are lack- 
ing. In every state, the tremendous influence 
of Federal activities such as highways, wa- 
ter resource projects, airports, military es- 
tablishments is largely beyond the control of 
the State government. 

For these reasons, a national land use pol- 
icy is needed. 

At the present time there are two major 
proposals before the Congress either of which 
could result in a major step toward more 
enlightened and comprehensive land use 
planning. One of these is a measure I au- 
thored in the last Congress. This measure 
was reported favorably to the Senate late 
last year but no further action was taken. 
It has been reintroduced as S. 632 in the 
current Congress. 

The other principal proposal, S. 992, was 
recently recommended by the Administra- 
tion and, in concept, is closely patterned 
after the bill I have introduced. Both pro- 
posals have the general objective of achiev- 
ing more comprehensive and intelligent land 
use planning, with the initiative for specific 
planning placed at the level of State gov- 
ernment, There are significant differences 
between the provisions of the bills, however, 
and there are also a number of other pend- 
ing measures which relate to specific land 
use problems such as powerplant siting, 
transportation planning and coastal zone 
management. The legislative situation is fur- 
ther complicated by the extensive reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Departments which 
the President has recommended, 

The two major legislative proposals for a 
national land use policy have compatible 
major objectives. In general: 

They encourage the States, which have 
the police power and the basic Constitu- 
tional authority for planning and manage- 
ment of non-Federal lands, to take the ini- 
tiative in comprehensive planning; 

They provide Federal assistance for the 
staffing, planning and data gathering which 
are necessary prerequisites for coherent de; 
cisions; 

They encourage or require State land use 
control to implement planning decisions in 
practice; 

They contemplate a higher measure of co- 
ordination and compliance of Federal actions 
with approved State plans; and 

They introduce Federal review of the State 
planning effort as a condition to further 
planning grants, 

The Senate Interlor Committee has sched- 
uled hearings for May 18, to hear the views 
of Secretary Morton of the Department of 
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the Interior, Secretary Romney of HUD, and 
Chairman Train of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. Further hearings will be 
scheduled to hear State and local officials, 
conservation organizations, and members of 
the public. 

The National Land Use Policy Act I have 
proposed would require the States in con- 
junction with local government and inter- 
State bodies to: 

1. Inventory their land resource base; 

2. Identify areas for development 
preservation; 

3. Relate transportation plans and utility 
corridors to an overall design for the fu- 
ture; and most important, to 

4. Implement land use controls to protect 
our lakes and ocean beaches, our rivers and 
streams, our parks and forests. 

The purpose of the bill is to assist the 
States and the Federal Government to pre- 
pare for the challenges which will be im- 
posed by future growth; to have an institu- 
tional capability for balancing resource use 
with environmental quality. 

Listen to these statistics which are thrown 
at us by government prognosticators: 

By 1975 our park and recreation areas, 
many of which are already overcrowded, will 
receive twice as many visitors as today, per- 
haps 10 times as many by the year 2000. 

We must construct 26 million new housing 
units by 1978; 

Each decade, new Urban growth will ab- 
sorb 5 million acres, an area equivalent in 
size to the State of New Jersey; 

Demands for electrical energy double every 
10 years; by 1990 demands will increase by 
284%. This will require land for power sites 
and for utility corridors. 

In simple, tangible, physical terms, be- 
tween now and the year 2000, we must build 
again all that we have built before across this 
continent—homes, schools, public facilities, 
private plants, office buildings, hospitals and 
much more, 

Meeting the challenge of the land and the 
needs and aspirations of the public promises 
to be a difficult task. It will not be resolved 
in one legislative session. It will require ex- 
perimentation and refinement of programs 
over a long period of time. Meeting the chal- 
lenge of the land will cost money. It will re- 
quire hard decisions about what is to be con- 
served and what is to be lost in the tides of 
social and technological change. 

I am confident that our system of govern- 
ment can meet the challenge. 

We have the money, for what is required is 
an investment in the future. Making this 
investment now will pay dividends for pres- 
ent and future generations. 

The responsibility for the policies which 
determine whether we have a better tomor- 
row rests, in important measure, with each 
of you as concerned individuals. Your re- 
sponse to the challenge will determine 
whether we can build a better America; 
whether the generations that follow us will 
enjoy quality lives in a quality environment. 

Thank you. 


and 


THE RESUMPTION OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL RESPONSIBILITY IN FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the essen- 
tial separation of powers and the checks 
and balances which are at the founda- 
tion of the American constitutional sys- 
tem have been placed in grave danger by 
the distortion of power in favor of the 
Presidency in undeclared war. The con- 
troversy over Laos right now is heavily 
attributable to the fact that many con- 
sider the bombing in northern Laos to be 
a new war. 

During the first 20 years following 
World War II, our Nation witnessed an 
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unprecedented expansion of Presidential 
power in the foreign affairs and war 
powers fields. The process of enhancing 
Presidential power—essentially at the ex- 
pense of congressional authority—went 
too far. 

The perhaps inevitable result of this 
unilateral expansion of Presidential 
power has been the archetypal “Presi- 
dential war’—Vietnam—which is now 
seen as the gravest and most costly mis- 
take of this century. 

A countermovement is now gathering 
momentum to reassert the foreign policy 
and war powers roles of the Congress— 
in order to restore the balance so clearly 
specified in the Constitution and so ur- 
gently needed to establish a credible or- 
der of priorities in our national endeav- 
ors at home and in the world. 

The movement in Congress—primarily 
in the Senate—to get the Nation out of 
its present crisis through a reassertion 
of congressional authority and respon- 
sibility in international security affairs 
has followed a zig-zag, two-steps-for- 
ward, one-step-backward course. The 
outcome remains in doubt. Supporters 
of the Presidency have mounted a coun- 
terattack. New assertions regarding the 
exclusive authority of the President to 
act unilaterally and without reference 
to Congress continue to be made. Indeed, 
apologists of the “Presidential school” in 
foreign affairs often seem in their pro- 
nouncements to place a higher legal 
premium on current practice and expedi- 
ency than on the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution—or on a commonsense un- 
derstanding of the crisis we are facing 
as a Nation. 

The situation we face today is a dy- 
namic one: The Congress seeking to re- 
assert its constitutional powers and the 
presidency resisting any diminution of 
the power position built-up over the past 
three decades of hot and cold war. I be- 
lieve that Congress will prevail in the 
great test now underway, because there 
is a compelling and historic logic and 
necessity for redressing the dangerous 
imbalance which now exists. 

To help meet this challenge, I have 
introduced legislation which deals with 
the crux of the problem we face today— 
undeclared war. 

It specifies four broad categories, de- 
rived from historical experience, wherein 
the President, as Commander in Chief, 
may initiate military action in the ab- 
sence of a declaration of war. It requires 
the President to report fully and immedi- 
ately to the Congress the circumstances 
and details of the military action he has 
initiated. His authority to sustain such 
military actions terminates within 30 
days unless affirmative legislative action 
is taken by Congress to sustain for a 
longer period the action initiated by the 
President. 

The four categories in which the Presi- 
dent may act are: 

First, to repel a sudden attack against 
the United States, its territories and 
possessions; 

Second, to repel an attack against the 
Armed Forces of the United States on the 
high seas or lawfully stationed on foreign 
territory; 
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Third, to protect the lives of U.S. na- 
tionals abroad; 

Fourth, to comply with a national 
commitment affirmatively undertaken by 
Congress and the President. 

Under my bill, even the 30-day period 
may be shortened by joint resolution of 
Congress. The bill also contains provi- 
sions assuring that action can take place 
in Congress within 30 days and thereby 
avoid the danger of overly extended de- 
bate or filibuster. 

If the Congress does act to determine 
by statute how the division of the war 
powers specified in the Constitution is to 
be applied in contemporary circum- 
stances, it will have a decisive effect in 
stabilizing U.S. relations with the world. 
In my judgment, it would raise material- 
ly our people’s sense of confidence at 
home in dealing with foreign policy and 
create a climate for healing the deep 
division among Americans over the Viet- 
nam war. 

In a very important sense, through the 
passage of a war powers bill, our democ- 
racy will have shown itself again capable 
of self-correction of its governing proc- 
esses—by the use of those very same proc- 
esses of law—and will have answered the 
charge that our democratic system is in- 
capable of creative change and that 
revolution is required to effectuate needed 
change. 

I do not feel there is any room for com- 
placency, however. For, if the Congress 
were now to desist, or ease off in its ef- 
forts to reassert its role—and thus re- 
establish a constitutional balance—the 
momentum of expanding Presidential 
power could push forward, unchecked, to 
a point which endangered our liberties 
and destroyed the functioning of our con- 
stitutional form of government. 

The President on many recent occa- 
sions has expressed his fear of what he 
calls “neoisolationist” trends. The best 
way for him to arrest any such trend 
would be to join in legislation to estab- 
lish a role for Congress and the people 
in controlling undeclared wars. For, un- 
declared wars have been Presidential 
wars, Such wars—while seeming to have 
so vastly expanded Presidential power— 
have in fact done more to undermine the 
Presidency than any development in 
modern history. 

I know of no significant “‘neoisolation- 
ist” sentiment in the Congress. There is 
a great sentiment for prudence, for a re- 
ordering of priorities and for a new style 
and updated foreign policy goals. But this 
is not isolationism. The responsibilities, 
the difficulties, and the dangers ahead 
are known and accepted. 

I regard the bill I have introduced as 
giving ample play to the need of the Com- 
mander in Chief to have discretionary as 
well as emergency authority. At the same 
time, the bill immediately establishes a 
role for Congress right from the begin- 
ning: First, by requiring the President to 
report fully and promptly to the Con- 
gress as to the circumstances of and the 
authority for the action he has initiated; 
second, by requiring the President to 
terminate in 30 days whatever actions he 
has initiated under one of the four speci- 
fied categories, in the absence of a decla- 
ration of war, “except as provided in leg- 
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islation enacted by the Congress to sus- 
tain such hostilities beyond 30 days.” 

The bill further provides that hostili- 
ties initiated by the President can be 
terminated by joint resolution of the 
Congress in less than 30 days otherwise 
allowed. In addition, there is a detailed 
section which would prevent a filibuster 
from blocking congressional action. 

The period of 30 days is, of course, 
essentially an arbitrary one. But I think 
it is just about the right period of time— 
and it can be shortened or lengthened in 
particular instances as the Congress 
might decide. On balance, I feel that a 
period of 30 days strikes a fair balance 
between the desirability of full delibera- 
tive action by Congress—without impair- 
ing the capacity for sudden, or emer- 
gency, action by the Commander in 
Chief—and the requirement of brevity to 
prevent the Nation from being involved 
beyond the point of recall before the 
Congress might otherwise act. I am con- 
firmed in this view by the fact that Sen- 
ators STENNIS and EAGLETON, in author- 
ing their own war powers bills, have 
adopted the structure and 30-day time 
interval of my bill. 

I also wish to make it clear that my 
bill anticipates full prior consultations 
between the President and the Congress 
with respect to developing or deepening 
crises which might be leading toward 
the outbreak of armed hostilities. 

In developing situations which are not 
of a sudden nature, I believe that it 
would be good practice for the admin- 
istration to consult with the Congress 
and seek a joint resolution outlining the 
policy which the United States intends to 
pursue. I would like to see this become 
a normal practice. I am referring here 
to serious situations which might involve 
the use or threat of the use of armed 
force. I am not suggesting that the 
President should’ be obliged to seek a 
resolution from Congress to endorse all 
of the policies or actions he initiates— 
only those which move toward the exer- 
cise of the war powers. 

There are many drawbacks in the con- 
temporary world to a declaration of 
war—because of the far-reaching domes- 
tic and international implications of a 
declaration of war, whether enacted be- 
fore or after the initiation of combat 
hostilities. 

The charge often has been made that 
Congress lacks the knowledge, the 
sophistication, and the statesmanship to 
play a leading role in our Nation’s for- 
eign affairs. Yet it showed a high order 
of statesmanship on all sides in the han- 
dling of the recent Mansfield amendment 
to pull one-half our troops out of Europe. 
There is, indeed, room for improvement 
in all these respects but I think that a 
reconsideration of the record of the post- 
war years will demonstrate that Congress 
has been no more mistake prone than 
the presidency—and perhaps a lot less so. 

In a democratic system there is no sub- 
stitute for national consensus. Policies, 
and especially wars, which do not enjoy 
public understanding and public support 
are just not viable. Vietnam has cer- 
tainly demonstrated this. And it is 
precisely in this regard that Congress 
can make its greatest contribution. Over 
the past 5 years it has been the Con- 
gress—and not the presidency—which 
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has demonstrated an awareness and a 
responsiveness to the national will and 
the national mood respecting Vietnam 
and the unpostponable need to reorder 
national priorities at home and in the 
world, 

I think that Congress will rise to the 
historic challenge facing it and the Na- 
tion. There will be a struggle and we may 
reach the brink of a grave constitutional 
crisis, but I think that President Nixon 
and his successors will reach an accom- 
modation with Congress in terms of 
sharing the war powers and foreign- 
policy decisions of our Nation. At this 
point, there can be a new synthesis and 
a new era of close harmony—with the 
two branches working in tandem for the 
good of our Nation and for the peace and 
prosperity of the world. 

The United States is a world power. 
It must and will remain one. I certainly 
do not advocate any American retreat 
from its legitimate world responsibility. 
It must continue to utilize its vast power 
for the maintenance of world peace and 
the establishment of the rule of law in 
place of the rule of force. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, all 
Mississippians are justly proud of the 
record of achievement of Jefferson Davis, 
whose birthday anniversary we observed 
on June 3. 

This native son of my State is most 
widely known as the first and only Pres- 
ident of the Confederate States of 
America. While his achievements as 
Chief Executive of the CSA are those of 
monumental proportions, Jefferson Davis 
was a man whose vision and leadership 
were not limited to a single region of this 
great Nation. His horizons were as broad 
and as limitless as the great expanse of 
America. 7 

Jefferson Davis was an officer in the 
U.S. Army; he was U.S. Secretary of 
War; he was U.S. Senator from Missis- 
sippi, and he was President of the Con- 
federate States of America. In each en- 
deavor, this great Mississippian, this 
dedicated American served with distinc- 
tion and with honor. 

As we Mississippians marked the 173d 
anniversary of his birth last week, one 
of our State’s leading newspapers pub- 
lished an account of these achievements 
of Jefferson Davis. In his “Coast Line” 
column appearing regularly in the Daily 
Herald of Biloxi-Gulfport, Miss., Asso- 
ciate Editor Robert McHugh told the 
story of the life of Jefferson Davis in as 
fine a form as I have ever seen. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column be printed in the 
Recor as follows: 

A STATESMAN’s ANNIVERSARY 
(By Robert McHugh) 

Today is the anniversary of the birth of a 
United States senator whose achievements 
are legendary. 

He was chiefly instrumental in establish- 
ing the Smithsonian Institution; he insti- 
tuted the civil service system, he began the 
movement to construct a canal across Pan- 
ama, singling out the exact spot where con- 
struction finally was begun years later; he 
designed a cantilever bridge to span the 
Potomac River, he envisioned the need for 
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transcontinental transportation, ordering 
surveys on three routes to the Pacific, corre- 
sponding afterwards with the three lines 
built with governmental assistance. 

As secretary of war, he introduced a hu- 
manities program at West Point, establish- 
ing for the first time an elite corps of officers 
and gentlemen; he sent a study commission 
to the Crimean War which put into effect 
new military tactics based on the knowledge 
gained; he introduced the light infantry, the 
rifle musket and the Minnie Ball, and won 
such wide respect as legislator and admin- 
istrator that statesmen from throughout the 
nation marked him as presidential timber. 

He never became president of the United 
States, however. Destiny marked Jefferson 
Davis for another task—that of president of 
the Confederacy. 

Davis was born 173 years ago today at 
Fairview, Ky, He entered West Point at 16, 
graduated at the age of 20, and went on to 
carve out a military career of such distinc- 
tion that he would have been remembered 
for that alone had he done nothing else. 

As a general officer of the United States 
Army, he built roads, fortified the West, set- 
tled the Black Hawk Indian War, and was 
the hero of the war with Mexico, in which 
he gained a critical victory at Buena Vista 
with his innovative V formation. 

Studies of his correspondence show that 
Gen, Robert E. Lee, when faced with crucial 
military problems, invariably sought advice 
from Davis and just as invariably followed 
it when it was given. But it is a paradox that 
today Lee’s name is revered North and South, 
and for unfathomable reasons Davis’ tre- 
mendous accomplishments are forgotten by 
many. 

No man labored harder to preserve the 
union than did Davis. Only when it became 
obvious that the terrible schism was inevit- 
able did he consent reluctantly to accept the 
presidency of the Confederacy. 

What a monumental task confronted him! 
He took the helm of this loose confederation 
of states and within 90 days organized it in- 
to a government. He had to create or help 
create a postal system, & currency, an army, 
& navy and a constitution. His Confederacy 
had litle industry, one powder mill and one 
rolling mill. Its harbors were blocked by fed- 
erally controlled forts. It is one of the most 
amazing feats in history that he fashioned 
out of it a fighting unit that held the North 
at bay for four long years during which time 
victory was almost in sight on more than 
one occasion. 

Jefferson Davis’ memory is cherished par- 
ticularly by residents of the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast because his last home, Beauvoir, still 
stands on Highway 90 as a permanent shrine. 
It was built in 1850, acquired in 1873 by 
Sarah Ann Dorsey, and willed by her to Davis 
when she died in 1879. Thanks to those who 
have so faithfully preserved it, the beautiful 
old home exists today exactly as it was when 
Davis died. Beauvoir deserves the support of 
all Americans who cherish history and honor 
the great men of their nation. 

Today, there is a movement afoot to add 
the name of Jefferson Davis to the roster of 
the National Hall of Fame. A million signa- 
tures are being collected on a petition to that 
end. If the movement succeeds, that will be 
well. 

If it fails, the Hall of Fame will be the 
poorer for failing to admit one who would 
find within it few men who could be con- 
sidered his equal. 


THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on a num- 
ber of occasions in the recent past I have 
inserted in the Recor a variety of illus- 
trations of the quality of the postal ser- 
vice which the American people are cur- 
rently receiving, as well as services they 
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used to receive and the service that the 
new U.S. Postal Service proposes to give 
them. I have done this in an effort to 
advise my colleagues of some of the 
problems involved in the management of 
the Post Office as well as to apprise those 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
some of the decisions that have been 
made by those in whom we have vested 
responsibility for postal operations. 

The point is that despite a lengthy 
legislative record established to advise 
the Governors of the Postal Service, the 
Postmaster General, and the Deputy 
Postmaster General beyond any doubt 
that service is the primary function of 
the Postal Service, our advise and coun- 
sel seems to fall on deaf ears. I could 
not be more convinced of the absolute 
necessity for a continuing role of the 
Congress in the operations of the Postal 
Service than I am by reviewing the rec- 
ord of the Postal Service in the past 2 
years. The decline of service to the peo- 
ple appears to be deliberate. I have just 
finished reading the very excellent testi- 
mony of Mr. Elmer Cerin, who is one of 
the handful of postal experts in the 
United States and whose testimony be- 
fore the Postal Rate Commission I now 
ask to be printed in the Recor. It illus- 
trates with scientific data the precise de- 
velopment of the “unservice” that has 
characterized recent Postal Services de- 
velopments. These developments are 
genuinely antithetical to the policy estab- 
lished by Congress, which, if there is to 
be a Postal Service as an agency inde- 
pendent of the budgetary and appropria- 
tions process, must be followed. The 
American people and their representa- 
tives in Congress will not accept poorer 
postal service at greater costs. The re- 
sult of this folly will be a substantial 
modification, or the outright repeal, of 
the Postal Reorganization Act. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[United States of America, before the Postal 
Rate Commission, in the matter of request 
of the U.S. Post Office Department for rec- 
ommended decision on changes in rates of 
postage and fees for postal service, Docket 
No. R71-1, June 3, 1971] 

DIRECT TESTIMONY OF ELMER CERIN, 
WasHINcToNn, D.C. 
I. BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

My name is Elmer Cerin. I am an Attorney- 
at-Law and a Consultant on Postal and 
Transportation matters. I was graduated with 
a B.S. degree from the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, M.A. degree from American Univer- 


sity, and J.D. degree from the University of 
Michigan Law School. 

Since my retirement from the Postal Serv- 
ice in 1968, I have been employed by the Post 
Office Department as an Expert Consultant 
and Transportation Specialist in the analysis 
of complex railroad cost and operating stud- 
ies and in negotiations with major railroads 
for increases in transportation rates and 
charges. I have also been a Consultant to the 
Postal Service Management Institute and to 
a number of consulting companies engaged 
on various postal and transportation projects. 

In the Postal Service I had been responsible 
for many studies and programs on postal 
operations, planning, programing, and cost- 
ing; transportation cost studies; mechaniza- 
tion feasibility studies; and evaluation of 
financial management of postal activities. I 
had participated as chairman or principal 
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staff member on many major task forces in- oped for the Revenue and Cost Analysis Sys- 


volving many aspects of postal management. 

I have appeared as an expert witness in rate 
proceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
I have been admitted to practice Law in the 
State of Michigan and in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


II. THE QUALITY OF SERVICE RENDERED BY THE 
POSTAL SERVICE FOR FIRST CLASS MAIL 


a. The new postal service 


In the postal policy objectives of the Postal 
Reorganization Act, Congress set forth a 
number of goals toward which the Postal 
Service is to strive. Included in these objec- 
tives are the following provisions: 

“It shall provide prompt, reliable, and 
efficient services to patrons in all areas and 
shall render postal services to all commu- 
nities.” 3 

“The Postal Service shall provide a maxi- 
mum degree of effective and regular postal 
services to rural areas, communities, and 
small towns where post offices are not self- 
sustaining.” ® 

“In determining all policies for postal 
Services, the Postal Service shall give the 
highest consideration to the requirement for 
the most expeditious collection, transporta- 
tion, and delivery of important letter mail,” 4 

“In selecting modes of transportation the 
Postal Service shall give highest considera- 
tion to the prompt and economical delivery 
of all mail . . . Modern methods of trans- 
porting mail by containerization and pro- 
grams designed to achieve overnight trans- 
portation to the destination of important 
letter mail to all parts of the Nation shall 
be a primary goal of postal operations.” 5 

“In planning and building new postal 
facilities, the Postal Service shall empha- 
size .. , maximum degree of convenience 
for efficient postal services, proper access to 
existing and future air and surface trans- 
portation facilities ...° 

Thus, service to the mailing public is a 
paramount consideration of the Postal Re- 
organization Act. However pressing may be 
the financial problems of the Postal Serv- 
ice, the course of reversing the deteriorating 
mail service is far more complex and difficult. 
The problems confronting the Postal Service 
in achieving an efficient and economical op- 
eration, geared to the present and future 
needs of the Nation, are well recognized. To 
improve postal services will be hard and 
require a long period of time.’ It would be 
well, therefore, to determine what is the 
status of the service for preferential mail 
that the Postal Service now renders to the 
mailing public. 


b. Service tests conducted by the postal 
service 


For many years the Postal Service has con- 
ducted numerous tests on the service it per- 
forms. These tests included all categories of 
mail, and measured total transmission time, 
from time of deposit to time of delivery to 
the addressee. Test letters and parcels were 
introduced at specific collection or accept- 
ance points and delivered to cooperating 
patrons and postal employees.* The total 
elapsed time was then determined from re- 
sponses sent in by those participating in the 
tests. In addition, large mailers, on occasion, 
have been invited to cooperate with the Post- 
al Service by placing inserts in their regular 
mailing. These inserts would then be re- 
turned to the Post Office Department with the 
date of receipt noted. But these tests, while 
pinpointing total elapsed time and thus giv- 
ing postal officials the opportunity to cor- 
rect service inadequacies, were neither statis- 
tically reliable nor sufficiently comprehensive 
as to geographical or time coverage. 

In 1967 the Postal Service undertook the 


program of testing the feasibility of utilizing 
the probability sampling techniques devel- 
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tem. This study disclosed that sampling live 
mail bearing a postmark could be used in 
determining certain segments of the total 
elapsed time from deposit to delivery. 

Total elapsed time consists of three dis- 
tinct segments: 

From point of drop to cancellation. 

From cancellation to the time the mail is 
turned over to carrier for sequencing to ad- 
dressees or to the clerk for effecting box 
delivery, firm holdout, or general delivery. 

From exit point to addressee. 

The decision was made that only segment 
2 would be tested on the theory that “the 
exclusion of the initial and final handlings 
(segments 1 and 3) would have little effect 
on the calendar days elapsing in the total 
system.” ” This live-mail test system has now 
been reported for a three year period, Postal 
Quarter III, Postal Fiscal Year 1968 (January 
13, 1968-April 5, 1968) through Postal Quar- 
ter II, Postal Fiscal Year 1971 (October 17, 
1970—January 8, 1971). 

The National Service Index Program is na- 
tionwide in scope and includes 559 post 
Offices, selected by random sampling tech- 
niques from the total Post office population. 
Within these 559 post offices there are some 
160,000 exit points, such as city delivery 
routes, rental box sections, firm holdouts, 
and rural delivery routes. The exit points 
and the sample tests days are selected ran- 
domly by the computer for each type of 
route or mail delivery system. Each Postal 
Quarter the sample size consists of approxi- 
mately 2,500 sample points, and at each 
point every tenth piece of first-class mail or 
airmail, delivered through that point over 
a 24-hour period, is selected and the service 
characteristics noted. From these raw data 
two basic calculations are developed, namely, 
the elapsed time from day of cancellation 
to the day the carrier (or other exist point) 
receives the mail, and the origin and desti- 
nation points to ascertain the distance 
travelled. It should be noted that while the 
National Service Index does not report on 
the total elapsed time, from point of drop 
to ultimate delivery, it does present a con- 
tinuous history of postal performance of 
the time span for the important mail han- 
dling segment that includes processing and 
transportation. 

As noted above, the postal policy enunci- 
ated in the Postal Reorganization Act specifi- 
cally states that primary consideration should 
be given to “the most expeditious collection, 
transportation, and delivery of important 
letter mail” and that methods should be de- 
signed “to achieve overnight transportation 
to the destination of important letter mail to 
all parts of the Nation.” The National Service 
Index is available to determine how well the 
Postal Service has performed, during the past 
three years, in achieving these goals. Even 
without Congressional mandate, expeditious 
handling and delivery have always been 
underlying objectives of the Postal Service 
For example, in 1958 the aim of the Postal 
Service was expressed in the following terms: 
“Move Today's Mail Today in a Businesslike 
Way.” © Indeed, for many years the overnight 
delivery of the first-class mail has been one 
of the primary goals of the Post Office De- 
partment.” 

That the Postal Service is not meeting 
its service target as far as preferential mail 
is concerned is evident from a review of the 
National Service Index reports. Indeed, the 
“premium service” is not only not improving 
but is actually further deteriorating, there- 
by causing a retrogression in the goal of over- 
night delivery of first-class mail. In addition, 
postal difficulties with the handling of 
parcels and other bulk mail have been greater 
than ever.** 

c. Analysis of the quality of postal services 

While the National Service Index only re- 


ports on the elapsed time between cancella- 
tion and mail transfer to carrier or clerk for 
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sequencing and distribution preliminary to 
effecting delivery and is limited to first-class 
mail and airmail (fourth class mail was 
added in Postal Quarter I, Postal Fiscal Year 
1971), it does present a usable indicator of 
the quality of service rendered by the Postal 
Service in the handling of preferential mail. 
Table 1 sets forth, for the period PQ I, PFY 
1967 through PQ II, PFY 1971, the average 
days required to handle mail from the time 
of cancellation to the time the mail is 
handed over to the carrier or other exit 
point. Whereas the elapsed time for airmail 
increased by 16%, first-class mail handling 
Operations have required over 40% addition- 
al processing time, despite the introduction 
of considerable quantities of letter sorting 
machines, facer-cancellers, edger-stackers, 
and other fixed and non-fixed equipment 
during these four years.” 

That the letter mail processing time is 
constantly increasing is clearly evident from 
the data in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE DAYS TO HANDLE PREFERENTIAL 
MAIL (SEGMENT 2 ONLY) 


Postal quarter Ist-class mail 


PQ |, PFY 1967 
PQ Ill, PFY 1968. 
Q HI, PFY 1 


ci 


GSRaLBSSSELS~ 


Pi 
Pi 
Pi 
pi 
Pi 


Empr oat Bey at Sak eR pp 
SBaTIZeEsVss 
PPNNNNNNNA, 


P 
PQI 
PO Ii 


i Not available, 


Source: National Service Index, Finance and Administration 
Department, Post Office Department, table 5 (various dates), 
Data for PQ |, PFY 1967 derived from ‘'Towards Postal Excel 
lence," op, cit, annex vol. Ili, pp, 2-45, 


Converting the available processing time 
for the reported periods to a simple linear 
expression yields the following least squares 
equation: Y=—1.287+0.0291X. This signifies 
that there has been a constant increase in 
the handling time and that this increase, on 
an annual basis, presently amounts to al- 
most three hours per day. Evidently, unless 
this trend is reversed the handling time for 
first-class mail will alone require two days, 
as it almost does for PQ II, PFY 1971, the 
last reported period. The effect, manifestly, 
is to lengthen total transmission time. While 
the policy of “next day” delivery may be 
paramount in Congressional objectives and 
in the minds of postal officials and the mail- 
ing public, it is becoming less and less real- 
istic under present operating conditions. 
To accomplish “next day” delivery for a sig- 
nficant portion of first-class mail, postal 
operations will need to be profoundly 
changed. The time for superficial adjust- 
ments and grandiose programs is past; what 
is evidently needed is better management of 
postal operations which would result in a 
substantial increase in productivity. In addi- 
tion, service would be significantly improved 
by the simple expedient of by-passing large 
metropolitan areas with their numerous and 
costly delays and bottle-necks. 

While national increases in elapsed time 
may measure overall performance, a more 
precise comparison is available in relating 
the time required to handle first-class let- 
ters between paired cities. The National 
Service Index reports on the following ten 
major post offices as origin and destination 
points: 

New York 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 


The average number of days to handle 
first-class letters between these ten cities 
are reported in Table 2 for PQ III, PFY 1968, 


Baltimore 
Houston 
Cleveland 
Washington 
St. Louis 
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and PQ II, PFY 1971. Since the volume of 
first-class letter mail between these cities 
is not available in published reports, an 
unweighted average has been used for de- 
termining elapsed time in each of the two 
periods selected. These averages are as 
follows: 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS TO HANDLE IST- 
CLASS LETTER MAIL 


(SEGMENT 2 ONLY) 


Number of days required 


PQ itl ll, 
Destination post office PFY 1968 PFY fort 


New York 
Chicago í 
Los Angeles .. 


PNNNN Hpo 
WOWWN OOO wm 
Peeppypryny 
“em 00 OO COLIN OO 


nN 
~~ 
= 
~ 


Source: National Service Index, Finance and Administration 
Department Post Office Department, table 13. 


Thus, between PQ III, PFY 1968, and PQ 
II, PFY 1971, a period of three years, the 
handling of letter mail between the princi- 
pal offices required 0.6 additional days, or 
an increase of over 28% in handling time. 
Not only has there been a substantial in- 
crement in letter mail handling time, but 
these data establish another fact, namely, 
that the service given to first-class mail is 
markedly poorer between these ten major 
cities than the service rendered for other 
non-local letter mail. As noted in Table 2, 
the average letter handling time between 
major cities amounted to 2.7 days. Since the 
national non-local letters required 2.2 days 
for processing and transportation, the rest of 
the Nation, excluding the major cities, 
needed only 2.0 days. Thus, service between 
smaller cities is better than the service be- 
tween the major metropolitan areas. 

The National Service Index also reports 
the percentage of first-class mail and alr- 
mail that is “delivered” within a specified 
number of days. Table 3 sets forth these per- 
centages for the initial period and for the 
last. available report. For both first-class 
mail and airmail, the increase in elapsed 
time is reflected in a declining percentage 
of the respective types of mail making first, 
second, and third day delivery. Although the 
decline in airmail has been smaller, the loss 
in service for first-class mail has been sub- 
stantial. 


TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE OF MAIL DELIVERED WITHIN 
SPECIFIED NUMBER OF DAYS (SEGMENT 2 ONLY) 


[In percent} 


PG Ill, PFY il, PFY 
1968 ™ 1971 


BEETS SSIS 
CUNVSo wwo 
ovan Son Ss 
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Source: National Service Index, table 3. 
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The Postal Service has recently instituted 
& program to improve airmail service.* The 
Postmaster General stated that this was “the 
first of several major, definitive plans .. . 
for comprehensive service improvements.” 
The mailing public would indeed be grateful 
to the Postal Service if 95% of airmail de- 
posited by 4 p.m. received next-day delivery 
within 600 miles and second-day delivery to 
most of the major cities within the Conti- 
nental United States. This is the level of air- 
mail service that had been in effect ten or 
more years ago. While the recognition of the 
declining airmail service and the institution 
of a program to halt the deterioration are 
sincerely appreciated, it must, nevertheless, 
be noted that in 1968 the Postmaster Gen- 
eral noted in his Annual Report that more 
than 90% of first class mail was then being 
delivered within two days." 

However praiseworthy may be the efforts 
in behalf of airmail, the central problem is 
more than 50 billion pieces of first-class mail. 
As Table 3 demonstrates, first-class mail 
has suffered a far greater service deteriora- 
tion than has airmail. The Postal Service 
should, in these proceedings, be requested to 


submit its program to improve the service for 
first-class mail. 


d. Special programs to improve postal 
operations 

The Postal Service has instituted a num- 
ber of programs which were designed to 
improve postal operations and, thus, restore 
the service that had previously been in ef- 
fect. In April 1968, Programed Distribution 
of Outgoing First-Class Mail, presently en- 
titled Managed Mail Processing, was installed 
in New York and in November 1968 the pro- 
gram was extended to Chicago. This proj- 
ect was first undertaken as a test and then 
as an organizing program to assist in obtain- 
ing improved use of mechanization and work- 
space as well as in the better allocation and 
assignment of manpower. Ostensibly, this 
program should have resulted in the reduc- 
tion of the elapsed time between New York 
and Chicago, on the one hand, and the 
other large offices, on the other. A review of 
the National Service Index, however, reveals 
that a comparison of the elapsed time be- 
fore the program was initiated and for the 
latest available Postal Quarter establishes 
that the handling time has increased by 23% 
for letter mail originating in New York, and 
by 27% for Chicago. Despite this deteriora- 
tion in service, the Managed Mail Processing 
program has now been extended to other 
major metropolitan areas. Using PQ III, PFY 
1968, as the base point for all ten major 
offices identified in the National Service In- 
dex and comparing the letter mail handling 
time reported for the last available period, 
PQ Il, PFY 1971, Table 4 gives the elapsed 
days and precentage of increase. Thus, a pro- 
gram, which had been heralded as the mech- 
anism for making better use of manpower 
facilities, and equipment, has resulted in 
increasing mail handling time by some 29% 
for outgoing letter mail originating and des- 
tined for the ten major post offices. As to 
whether this program has reduced postal 
costs, no conclusion can be reached in the 
absence of published cost analysis studies. 
But there is no question that Managed Mail 
Processing has played a substantial role in 
the further deterioration of the mail service. 
The Postal Service is, thus, seeking to raise 
first-class mail rates by 33134% and yet pro- 
vide a level of service that is steadily de- 
clining. ` 

Furthermore, under the mechanization 
and modernization program, the Postal Sery- 
ice has been engaged for the past 15 years in 
testing and installing processing procedures 
and equipment designed to accelerate the 
handling of letter mail. For example, with 
public cooperation the level of the use of 
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the ZIP Code on letter mail has reached the 
point where many of the larger postal facili- 
ties have converted a significant portion of 
their letter mail processing from memorized 
scheme to distribution by ZIP Code. A com- 
panion development converted a large num- 
ber of letter sorting machines from manual 
to high-speed ZIP Code distribution using 
optical character readers or ZIP Code key- 
boards.* Nevertheless, these developments 
have, thus far, not been able to overcome the 
other factors making for a continuing in- 
crease in overall processing time and for fur- 
ther deterioration in service. The Postal Serv- 
ice, evidently, needs to determine what are 
the underlying causes for the added mail 
processing time and institute the necessary 
corrective measures, whether they are im- 
proved productivity, more effective manage- 
ment and supervision, or better mechaniza- 
tion, or all three. 


TABLE 4.—LETTER MAIL HANDLING TIME—10 MAJOR POST 
OFFICES AS ORIGIN AND DESTINATION OFFICES 


i, 
PFY 1971 
(days) 


PQ II, 
PrY 1968 
(days) 


Origin/destination 
ice 


Percentage 
of increase 


New York... ..._._. 
Chicago. 

Los Angeles.. 
Philadelphia. _.______ 
Detroit... .-.--.-...- 


NNNNNNNNSNN 
OO CO LN od Gg CON 


Cleveland... __- 

Washington. _ _- 

St. Lovis............. 
Average, 10 offices__ 


RREESPPNANYNN 
He OWWOOm ern 


1 Excluded, too few observations; not statistically reliable. 
Source: National Service Index, table 13. 


e. Total elapsed time of postal services 

The original assumption of the National 
Service Index was that measuring processing 
time, that is, segment 2, would suffice as a 
standard for determining the quality of mail 
service. The inference was that the inclusion 
or exclusion of collection time (segment 1) 
and delivery time (segment 3) would have 
little influence or effect on total transmis- 
sion time since these operations were more 
or less standard. However, since the com- 
mencement of the National Service Index in 
PQ III, PFY 1968, both collection and de- 
livery services have undergone fundamental 
and overriding changes. The number of both 
full time and part time collection routes, for 
example, has declined and the average num- 
ber of hours used in the collection service 
has been reduced substantially, as Table 5 
demonstrates. 


TABLE 5.—COLLECTION ROUTES 


Percent 

Average change 
number from 
of hours fiscal year 
daily 968 


35, 693 
33, 516 
27,762 


Full-time Part-time 
routes routes 


10, 667 
9,525 


Source: Annual Report of the Postmaster General, table 404. 


This cutback in service has occurred even 
though the mail volume, the number of fam- 
ilies and businesses served, and the number 
of possible deliveries continue to increase.» 


Specifically, for FY 1971 the Postal Service 
had estimated that mail volume would in- 


crease 2.4% and that 1.2 million families, 
50,000 businesses, and 275,000 rural families 
would be added to the list of postal patrons. 
As far as city delivery service is concerned, 
possible city deliveries would be increased by 
2.2% and the area served by 4.0%.™ Despite 
these additional demands for service, the 
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number of business routes for the past three 
years has declined and the number of trips 
to business areas reduced, as Table 6 sets 
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forth. In addition, on a number of business 
routes the Saturday delivery schedule has 
been curtailed or entirely eliminated, 


TABLE 6,—BUSINESS ROUTES 


1 trip 


2 trips 


3 trips Total 


Fulltime Paritime Fulltime Parttime Fulltime Parttime Full time Part time 


Total 
routes 


Fiscal year: 
1968. 


549 
547 
466 


7,244 
6,975 
6,928 


667 
668 
738 


Source: Data furnished by the Overations Department, Post Office Department. 


No comment is being offered as to the de- 
sirability or appropriateness of reducing the 
number of trips on business routes, but the 
fact is that business mail, which originates 
almost 74% and receives about 33% of all 
mail, is not getting as good service with 
fewer and earlier collections and reduced de- 
livery trips as it formerly did. Thus, with 
the reduction in the number of collection 
service hours and in the number and fre- 
quency of business delivery routes, the in- 
evitable effect must necessarily have been to 
have increased the elapsed time for collec- 
tion service (segment 1) and for delivery 
service (segment 3), the amount of which 
cannot be precisely ascertained since the 
Postal Service does not report or publish such 
data. It is certain, however, that the assump- 
tion that the collection and delivery time 
intervals would continue to be unchanged 
and unaffected, and would remain constant 
in the computation of total elapsed service 
time from deposit to delivery, no longer holds 
true. 


f. Other factors involving first-class mail 
service 


1. Need for Efficient Service—Statements of 
Postal Officials 

From the foregoing analysis, it is appar- 
ent that despite repeated statements by 
postal officials that service must be improved, 
especially that given to preferential mail, 
postal data as reported in the National Sery- 
ice Index disclose that the service for first- 
class mail continues to deteriorate. Postmas- 
ter General Winton M. Blount, testifying on 
March 23, 1971 before the House Subcom- 
mittee on the FY 1972 postal appropriations 
stated that: “. . . better and more efficient 
service to the American people must be a 
major concern of the new Postal Service.” 

While recognition of the continuing de- 
terioration in the quality of service is com- 
mendable, what is sought is actual improve- 
ment by positive action. 

But the same recognition of the need to 
improve service appeared in the testimony 
and speeches of prior Postmasters General. 
For example, when the Congress in 1967 was 
considering raising the rate of first-class let- 
ter mail from 5 to 6 cents per ounce, Post- 
master General Lawrence F. O’Brien stated: 

“Mr. Chairman, I think we must candidly 
recognize that the public is dissatisfied with 
the mail service it has been receiving. Our 
customers complain of delayed mail, the fact 
that several days may go by before mail is 
delivered from one suburb to another or from 
New York to Washington. A public that is 
discontented with present service will cer- 
tainly resent paying higher rates unless they 
lead to improved postal operations.” = 

In 1970, when this Administration sought 
to raise the rate of first-class letter mail to 
8 cents per ounce, the Chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Postal Rates remarked as 
follows: 

“I am fearful that unless we greatly im- 
prove the services in first class that it just 
is not realistic to try to pass a bill to 8 cents 
for first class."= * 
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Thereupon, Assistant Postmaster General 
James W. Hargrove said: 

“We try to avoid doing anything—and I 
think this is a relatively new principle, in- 
cidentally, since we came aboard—we try 
to avoid doing anything that does not ad- 
vance the time of delivery of a letter.” * 

Nevertheless, the National Service Index 
clearly establishes that since its introduction 
in FY 1968 the average number of days re- 
quired to effect delivery of first-class mail, 
as well as of airmail, has increased substan- 
tially. Moreover, as Table 1 clearly demon- 
strates, this increase has been most pro- 
nounced during the past two years. To be 
sure, the record prepared by his own Finance 
and Administration Department disputes Mr. 
Hargrove’s statement that nothing has been 
done to downgrade the service for first-class 
mail. From the first full Postal Quarter of 
the present postal team’s term of office 
through the last reported period, that is from 
PQ IV, PFY 1969 through PQ II, PFY 1971, 
the average days to deliver first-class mail 
(segment 2 only) has increased from 1.44 days 
to 1.97 days, an increase of 37% in delivery 
time in less than two years, Something more 
than self-serving pronouncements are evi- 
dently required to put an end to the steady 
deterioration in service and its eventual 
improvement. 

2. Mailing of Metered Mail 

Postmasters in a number of large offices 
have recently issued new instructions on the 
acceptance of metered mail. The following 
instruction was delivered to business mailers 
from the postmaster of the Washington, D.C. 
post office: 

“Postal regulations require meter mail 
bearing the date of mailing must be de- 
posited in a mail chute in the building or 
street collection box before the last collection 
of that day. Mail prepared after the last col- 
lection must bear the next day’s date.” 

“Meter mail improperly prepared will be 
returned with instructions to enclose in a 
new envelope bearing the correct date in 
meter stamp.” 

Very truly yours, 
/s/ C. G. Beall, 
Postmaster. 

By what authority the postmaster issued 
these instructions is not clear. The new 
Postal Service Manual does not authorize 
it even though the Regional Office had ap- 
proved the issuance. On the other hand, no 
instructions on this subject had been trans- 
mitted from the Postal Headquarters to the 
field. In any event, these mailing require- 
ments have resulted in an added burden for 
the mailers, additional expense, and addi- 
tional delay in effecting delivery. The prob- 
lem is further accentuated by the reduction 
in the number of collection trips and in the 
moving up of the pick-up schedule for the 
last collection, 

3. Reduction in Time Period for Forwarding 
First-Class Mall 

The Postal Service has recently reduced the 
retention period for the maintenance of the 
forwarding privileges accorded to preferen- 
tial mail from 2 years to 1 year. This change 
in the time period for the retention of 
change of address must necessarily reduce 
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the quality of service formerly in effect. One 
type of first-class mail that would be ad- 
versely affected by this new regulation is 
the mailing of Christmas and other seasonal 
greeting cards which total almost 5 billion 
pieces of mail annually. This is another in- 
stance of the weakening of the benefits that 
first class mail, as a premium service, had 
been receiving. 


4. Postal Regulations on Distribution of 
First Class Mail 

In the old Postal Manual, which had been 
the principal source for postal regulations 
and guidelines for many years, Section 
333,321c provided that primary distribution 
of outgoing first class must be completed 
within 30 minutes after cancellation and sec- 
ondary distribution within one hour after 
cancellation. In the new Postal Service Man- 
ual, however, these mail processing time re- 
quirements are totally eliminated and all 
that remains is a listing of the order of pri- 
ority for distribution in Section 333,242a. 
Gone is any reference to time factors for dis- 
tributing first-class mail. 

Similarly, for incoming first-class mail the 
processing time schedule has been modified. 
In the old Postal Manual, Section 333.322b 
provided that first-class mail had to be dis- 
tributed immediately upon arrival. In the 
new Postal Service Manual this important 
requirement has been eliminated and in Sec- 
tion 333.243a the substituted provisions 
contain the following weakened instruc- 
tions: 

“Regional Directors shall establish and ap- 
prove changes concerning a cut-off time co- 
vering the distribution of incoming mail to 
assure that the greatest possible volume of 
preferential mail will connect with the first 
delivery trip and permit carriers to depart 
on schedule.” 

As a result of this new distribution stand- 
ard, the processing and delivery of portions 
of first-class mail have been delayed. For 
example, preferential mail in the Managed 
Mail Processing Program received after 6 p.m. 
is not worked until tour 2 (daylight hours) 
on the following day, with the result that this 
first-class and other preferential mail is de- 
layed in delivery by at least one day. 

5. Cutback in First-Class-by-Air-Mail 

Several months ago, on the pretext to 
Save transpotration costs, the Postmaster 
General ordered that the first-class-by-air 
program be curtailed by limiting FOM airlift 
to distances in excess of 750 miles, The effect 
of this order was to return formerly airlifted 
first-class mail for the 250-750 mile segments 
to surface transpotration. With the reduction 
in available passenger train service this 
meant a long over-the-road truck operation 
and a further increase in the elapsed time 
for the delivery of important letter mail. 
Recently some of the longer FCM segments 
that had been terminated were reinstated 
but the entire FCM program, that had been 
functioning for over a decade with good 
results, is still substantially below its oper- 
ating level of two years ago. 


6. Effect on First-Class Mail Service Should 
the Five-Year Planning Schedule for the 
New Postal Service Be Adopted 


In the Congressional Record, volume 116, 
part 16, pages 22326-22327, there appears a 
purported document entitled “Five-Year 
Planning for the New Postal Service.” If this 
is indeed the planned operations for the 
Postal Services for the next five years, then 
the presently deteriorated service must neces- 
sarily degenerate even further. This con- 
clusion flows from the contemplated reduc- 
tion in collection and delivery services, in 
window service, and in weekend processing 
operations. While other proposed changes and 
extension of existing programs may possibly 
result in improved service, such as the area 
mail processing and production standards, on 
balance the net effect appears to be a marked 
reduction in the quality of service for first- 
class mail. 
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7. Elimination of ABCD Program 


While the ABCD Program was available, 
letter mail deposited before 11 a.m. was col- 
lected, processed, and delivered on the same 
day in the business area. This program was 
of definite benefit to the business commu- 
nity. Although this program may have en- 
tailed some additional costs, it nevertheless 
provided a useful and essential service, and 
it reduced the late afternoon peak. But the 
policy of reducing business delivery trips 
trom 3 to 2 per day necessitated the abandon- 
ment of the ABCD Program, since the mail 
generated under this program was delivered 
on the 8rd trip. Thus, the eliminaton of the 
ABCD Program impaired the quality of serv- 
ice formerly rendered to an important seg- 
ment of the mailing public. 


8. Potential Effect on First-Class Mail of the 
New Airmail Service Standards 

As noted above, the Postmaster General 
has announced a program to accelerate alr- 
mail service. The immediate result of this 
effort must be some deterioration in service 
for first-class mail. For example, the Postal 
Service has had to convert, in some instances, 
one of the two street collection boxes to an 
airmail box so that such mail deposited in 
the airmail box could be separately collected 
and trucked to the airmail section of the 
post office or to the airport mail facility for 
processing and dispatch. By this conversion, 
the patron separation into local and non- 
local boxes was necessarily eliminated. While 
the program to improve airmail service is 
praiseworthy, the effect on first-class mail 
should not be overlooked. The combining of 
local and non-local mail results in additional 
culling and distribution time, thus increas- 
ing the total elapsed delivery time. This 
arises from the fact that patron-separated 
local mail would by-pass the culling and out- 
going distribution operations and be sent 
directly for processing to the “incoming city” 
side for immediate distribution and delivery. 
This patron separation made it possible for 
some post offices to deliver city and nearby 
mail on the next day with a high degree of 
regularity; under the new procedures that 
possibility is made more difficult. Thus, a 
commendable effort in behalf of one class of 
mail to improve service will undoubtedly re- 
sult in the deterioration of the already im- 
ferior service rendered to first-class mail, 
especially the local segment of this mail. 


9. Collection Service 


As noted in Table 5, above, in the three 
years, FY 1968-FY 1970, the average num- 
ber of hours daily used in the collection 
service had declined from 35,693 to 27,762, 
or a reduction of 22.22%. During FY 1971 
the trend in the curtailment of the num- 
ber of collection trips, in both business and 
residential areas, has been further accel- 
erated. For example, where formerly resi- 
dential boxes were tapped four times dally 
at approximately 8:30 a.m., 2:30 p.m., 5:00 
pm., and 8:30 p.m., the initial modification 
eliminated the evening pick-up at 8:30 pm. 
and recently a further “schedule” adjust- 
ment reduced the two afternoon collection 
trips and instituted a 12:00 noon pick-up. 
Thus, mail deposited after the 12:15 p.m. 
collection remains in the collection box for 
a period of up to 17 hours. The alternative is 
to walk several blocks away to another col- 
lection box which has a 4:00 p.m. pick-up 
or one-half mile to an “arterial” box with a 
6:00 p.m. pick-up. No evening collection now 
exists either in the business or residential 
areas. It is now necessary to deliver mail— 
that was formerly deposited in the street 
collection boxes—to the main post office to 
obtain same day dispatch because of the 
elimination of late evening pick-up. 

The obvious effect of this drastic collection 
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retrenchment program, of which first-class 
mail is the principal victim, is to lengthen 
the time between mail deposit and ultimate 
delivery. First-class mail that was deposited, 
collected, processed, and dispatched the same 
day would normally be delievered one day 
earlier than the current postal practices 
would permit for mail deposited after the 
early afternoon pick-up. Moreover, for years 
under the post office-sponsored mail early 
program the critical cutoff was 5:00 p.m., 
and now even that has been advanced by 
some 4 hours. Thus, first-class mailers are 
being petitioned to pay an additional $1.2 
billion in postal revenues in FY 1972 and, at 
the same time, to accept sharp cutbacks in 
service. For first-class mail, service is an 
important element and is the keystone issue, 
equal to, if not more important than, the 
postal rate levied. The downgrading of the 
collection service is only indicative of the 
decay that has permeated the entire postal 
services for first-class mail and other classes. 


10. Tour of Washington, D.C. Post Office, 
April 26, 1971 

Together with several other intervenor rep- 
resentatives and a staff member of the Postal 
Rate Commission, this intervenor visited the 
Washington, D.C. post office on April 26, 1971, 
g at 6:00 a.m. We were informed by 
the tour superintendant and his staff that in- 
coming mall was being distributed manually, 
not by means of letter sorter machines, which 
are used only on outgoing letter mail. Dur- 
ing our visit we were informed that mail re- 
ceived by airlift under the Managed Mail 
Processing Program from distant offices after 
6:00 p.m. the previous evening was being dis- 
tributed that morning. None of this mail 
destined for residential delivery would reach 
the addressees before the following day and 
a small portion, no more than 25%, would 
possibly be delivered that day to businesses 
and lock boxes, Thus, most of the first-class 
mail received the previous evening would 
not be delivered before the second day after 
receipt. Another check revealed that Wash- 
ington city mail with a April 23 (Friday) 
and April 24 (Saturday) postmark was being 
worked on tour 2, since distribution is re- 
duced over the weekend. Thus, local Wash- 
ington mail with a Friday or Saturday post- 
mark will, for most of the locally originating 
mail, not be delivered before the following 
Tuesday. This clearly demonstrates that in- 
ternal postal practices have resulted in delay 
to mail processing and delivery. Obviously, 
next day delivery, the standard for many 
years, cannot be accomplished under these 

new operating methods of mail processing. 


11. Net Effect of Recent Operating Changes 
on Service 


Although the present and prior Postal Ad- 
ministrations have recognized the need to 
maintain the highest level of service for 
preferential mail, the so-called “premium 
service” has continuously deteriorated. The 
actions taken during the last two years have 
particularly had the greatest impact on the 
service rendered to preferential mail. As 
measured by the National Service Index, 
service suffered its greatest deterioration 
during this period. Moreover, the elapsed time 
data for the last reported period, PQ II, PFY 
1971, showed the highest loss in service for 
first-class mail and airmail since the Postal 
Service initiated the present system. 


g. Conclusion on quality of service for first- 
class mail 

The foregoing analysis demonstrates that 
the transmission time, since the initiation 
of the National Service Index, has increased 
substantially. While no amount of time, in 
terms of calendar days, can be deduced from 
existing postal reports, it is reasonable to 
estimate that within the last three years 
the total elapsed time from deposit of first- 
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class mail to delivery has increased by at 
least one day—0.6 days for mail handling 
(segment 2) and 0.4 for collection and de- 
livery services (segments 1 and 3). Since 
transmission time is probably the single 
most important element of the mail serv- 
ice,” further deterioration in an already in- 
adequate collection, processing, and deliv- 
ery schedule should be a primary and criti- 
cal concern to both postal officials and pa- 
trons. The National Service Index merely 
points out the service changes and their ef- 
fect on the quality of service being rendered, 
both the improvements and deteriorations. 
It is the responsibility of the postal officials 
to correct obvious inadequacies in the service 
by reversing the unsatisfactory trend in mail 
processing time, and by instituting improved 
collection and delivery services in order to 
maintain the high standards for which the 
Postal Service had formerly been distin- 
guished, Anything less spells the continua- 
tion of a deteriorating Postal Service. If the 
changes in postal rates and fees sought by 
the Postal Service for first-class mail are to 
be recommended by the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion, included in the recommended decision 
should be the specific requirements for a 
much higher level and quality of service for 
first-class mail patrons. Such level and qual- 
ity of service should at least equal that in 
effect ten years ago. 


Ill. POSTAL PRODUCTIVITY 
a. Introduction 


Since approximately 80% = of total postal 
costs are directly traceable to postal wages 
and salaries, the productivity of postal of- 
ficials and employees, both at Headquarters 
and in the field, becomes a key indicator 
in determining how well the Postal Estab- 
lishment is being managed. An analysis of 
postal productivity, thus, is a paramount 
consideration in tracing the cost and serv- 
ice changes that are and have taken place. 
In short, the health and performance of 
the Postal Service can be measured by the 
direction and course postal production has 
taken. 


b. Studies of postal productivity 

The Postal Service was the first Federal 
agency in which productivity of its em- 
ployees was measured, This undoubtedly 
arose from the fact that postal operations 
are similar, in many respects, to those car- 
ried on in the private sector. The first study, 
covering the period 1908-1931, showed that 
postal employee productivity had increased 
in the 23 years by 63.4% or by over 2.1% an- 
nually.™ Subsequent studies carried this 
productivity analysis to 1953. Accordingly, 
for the period, 1908-1953, postal productivity 
increased by some 1.8% annually. For the 
past 20 years the Postal Service has main- 
tained detailed records on mail handling and 
other operations. Using the indices developed 
in the Bureau of Budget report on Measuring 
Productivity of Federal Government Orga- 
nizations for the period, 1953-1961 and sup- 
plementing these indices for the period, 
1962-1969 by data derived from the Postal 
Service, the increase in total postal produc- 
tivity for the period, 1953-1969, amounted 
to 3.76% overall or 0.2% annually (Table 7). 
But this increase in productivity fluctuated 
over the entire period and encountered two 
substantial setbacks. This is clearly pin- 
pointed by Hon. Frank J. Nunlist, Assistant 
Postmaster General, Operations Department, 
in his testimony on the FY 1971 appropria- 
tions when he stated: ™ 

“During the period 1959-1969, the annual 
growth rate in productivity of private non- 
farm industry was 2.9 percent, while during 
this 10-year period, the annual growth rate 
in productivity of post offices clerks, meas- 
ured in terms of pieces of mail per manyear 
was 0.26 percent.” s 
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TABLE 7.—POSTAL SERVICE INDICES OF OUTPUT PER 
MAN-HOUR—TOTAL MANPOWER FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1953-69 

Index of 
output per 


man-hour 
(1953 = 100) 


Percent 
change from 


Fiscal year prior year 


Source: erro 
nizations, Bureau of the Budget, 1964, table 55, p. 23C, and answer 
7(a) by Postal Service to Interrogatories of American Retail Fed- 
eration, Mar. 26, 1971, Postal Rate Commission Docket R71-1. 

Thus, with little or no mechanization the 
Postal Service had been able to obtain an 
annual increase in productivity of 1.8% for 
the period 1908-1953, by absorbing the ever- 
increasing mail workload with a smaller in- 
crease in manpower. But for the last two 
decades, as more and more new mechanized 
postal facilities were constructed and highly 
sophisticated mail processing machines in- 
stalled in new as well as existing postal 
buildings, postal productivity not only did 
not approximate the productivity in the pri- 
vate sector ® but had substantially declined 
below the performance—in terms of annual 
increases in productivity—it had achieved 
for over one half century prior to the current 
facility and mechanization program. It is 
this decline in postal productivity that must 
account, in part, for the rising postal costs 
and the increasing level of postal.deficits. 

What are the underlying reasons for the 
Postal Service not being able to obtain sub- 
stantially higher productivity in its mail 
handling and processing operations can only 
be ascertained by a comprehensive review of 
the internal work measurement records that 
the Postal Service has reported on for the 
past two decades, and by workroom inspec- 
tion of employee performance. Top manage- 
ment now recognizes the deficiencies in 
postal productivity and has initiated efforts 
to correct the relative low productivity of 
postal employees. Whether these efforts and 
other management programs are sufficient to 
bring about continuing and substantial in- 
creases in postal productivity remains to be 
seen, 


Number of 

_Pieces of  _Clerk- 
mail handled mail-handier 
Cin millions) man-years 


247, 860 
253, 687 


60, 130 s 
254, 234 


61, 247 


67, 853 
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TABLE 8.—POSTAL PRODUCTIVITY AND PRIVATE NONFARM 
OUTPUT 


(1957-59 equals 100) 
Private 


nonfarm 
output 


Postal 


Year productivity 


8 


1957-59 
1960_ 


ee te tt 
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Source: Postal Productivity derived from table 7, adjusted 
to 1957-59 equals 100; nepran of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, indexes of output per man-hour, October 1970 


c. Postal wage rates 

A comparison of the compensation per 
manhour in the private nonfarm sector and 
that received by mailhandling em- 
ployees reveals that since 1958 postal em- 
ployees have been able to more than hold 
their own. Table 9 show that since 1957-59 
base period while the compensation per 
hour in the private nonfarm sector had in- 
creased by 79.3%, the hourly compensation 
for clerks and mailhandlers increased by 
90.4%. 


TABLE 9.—COMPARISON OF PRODUCTIVE HOURLY RATES OF 
POSTAL CLERKS AND MAILHANDLERS AND PRIVATE 
NONFARM EMPLOYEES 


Index of 
private 
nonfarm 
compensation 
per man-hour 


(1957- 
59=100)2 


National productive hourly 
clerks and mailhandlers! 


Index 
Actual (1958=100) 


aww 
gga 


1968... tre 
1969 (pt. 1)... 
1969 (pt. 2)... 
970 1 Š 


1970 (pt 19. 
1970 (pt. 2)__- 


marar 
wo 


1 Productive hourly rates, including fringe benefits. 

2 Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Indexes of 
Output per Man-Hour, Hourly Compensation, and Unit Labor 
Costs, 1947-69, table 1, October 1970. 

3 Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Produc- 
tivity, Wages, and Prices, Ist Quarter, 1971, table 2. 


TABLE 10.—CLERK-MAILHANDLER PRODUCTIVITY INDEXES 
Pieces of Productivity 


mail per — index (1957- 
man-year 59 equals 100) 


Source: Annual reports of the Postmaster General, net paid man-years and number of pieces of mail handled (various tables), 


Even with the recovery experienced in 1969 
and 1970, the productivity index in 1970 of 
103.83 has not yet reached the 1963 level 
even though the last 7 years has seen the 
construction of many mechanized postal fa- 
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cilities and the installation of mechanized 
equipment in existing structures. 

Chart 1 plots the productivity indices for 
the period, 1957-1960. If the Postal Service 
had maintained the relatively low produc- 
tivity annual increment of 1% experienced 
during 1957-1965, substantial savings in 
clerk-mailhandler manyears would have been 
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In addition, the question of the compres- 
Sion of the salary steps in the pay schedule 
for postal employees, as provided for in Sec- 
tion 10(b) of the Postal Reorganization Act, 
has been negotiated and a Memorandum of 
Agreement entered into between the postal 
union representatives and postal officials, ef- 
fective as of November 18, 1970. The immedi- 
ate effect is to enlarge the 14.5% increment 
received by postal employees in 1970. While 
the precise increase in the postal productive 
hourly rates has not been computed and, 
therefore, no adjustment has been effected 
in the clerk-mailhandler rate of $5.37 per 
hour, the official rate since April 18, 1970, it Is 
reasonable to assume that the step com- 
pression agreement added at least another 
2% to the rate and thus brought the 1970 
index to over 194. 

Postal employees have accordingly been 
receiving increases in compensation some- 
what higher than those in the private non- 
farm sector of the economy. This is not to 
say that pay inequalities do not still exist 
in the Postal Service. The comparison is be- 
ing presented to demonstrate that, for the 
past ten years, postal employees have done 
well, wage-wise, in the total economy. 


d. Analysis of postal productivity under new 
postal facilities program 


The current Postal Modernization Pro- 
gram was initiated in the mid-fifties. Taking 
into account the elapsed time between plan- 
ning for a new postal facility and its con- 
struction, installation of mechanized equip- 
ment, occupany, and debugging, a minimum 
of three years has been required for the 
larger mechanized facilities to bridge this 
period. Thus, the productivity analysis of 
clerk-mailhandler personnel uses the three- 
year time span, 1957-1959, as the base pe- 
riod. Table 10 sets for the productivity in- 
dex for each year, 1957-1970. Through 1965, 
the productivity index increased by just 1% 
annually, but in 1966 and in subsequent 
years the productivity index actually de- 
clined. Postal officials have pointed to P.L. 
89-301, as one of the causes for this decline 
in productivity. It would seem that good 
management would have anticipated the ef- 
fect of the statutory provisions and arranged 
manpower requirements to maintain effec- 
tive and efficient operations. 


Number of 
pieces of Clerk- 
mail handled mail-handler 
Cin millions) man-years 


Pieces of Productivity 
mailper index (1957- 
man-year 59 equals 100) 


realized for the period, 1966 through 1970. A 
regression line has been fitted to the pro- 
ductivity—pieces of mail handled per man- 
year—for the years, 1957-1965, and extra- 
polated through 1970. This linear equation: 
Y=238,037-+-2289xX 


provides the clerk-mailhandler productivity 
that would have been achieved had the an- 
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nual growth of 1957-1965 been maintained. 
On the basis of these projected levels of pro- 
ductivity, the annual savings in clerk-mail- 
handler manyears would have amounted to 
the following: 


FY 


For FY 1970 the average annual salary, 
without fringe benefits and excluding the 
effect of compression, amounted to 
$8717 for clerks and $8066 for mailhandlers. 
Giving effect to the number of such postal 
employees on the rolls, the composite an- 
nual salary for mail processing amounted to 
$8658. Thus, the potential savings in FY 1970 
for clerk-mailhandler salaries would have 
been over $195 million, had the modest 
growth in productivity for the 1957-1965 pe- 
riod continued through 1970. In addition, 
were the fringe benefits included, the annual 
savings would have been over $225 million. 

Moreover, had the Postal Service realized 
the potential of the new and modernized 
facilities, as postal officials had presented to 
the Congress in various economic analyses 
and cost/benefit studies, which purported to 
demonstrate cost reductions that would flow 
from new facilities and mechanization, the 
foregoing estimate of possible savings would 
indeed have been achieved. Thus, not only 
have the anticipated cost reductions not been 
recovered, but the continued low productiv- 
ity in the mailhandling operations has added 
a substantial increment to postal costs 
through the employment of additional clerks 
and mailhandiers. 

e. Postal facility and mechanization program 

Since the mid-fifties the Postal Service has 
constructed or leased over 100 major mecha- 
nized facilities. It is estimated that the con- 
struction costs for these facilities totaled 
over $2.5 billion. In addition, modernization 
of Federal buildings in which the Postal 
Service is the principal or sole tenant has 
required another $500 million in Government 
expenditures. Through fiscal year 1970 the 
Postal Service has obligated over $600 mil- 
lion for fixed mechanization for new con- 
struction and over $400 million for additions 
and alternations to fixed mechanized sys- 
tems and for non-fixed mechanization.™ 

These estimates have been derived from 
Congressional hearings on the Post Office De- 
partment Appropriations and from Postal 
Budget Submissions to the Congress, and are 
submitted merely to indicate the magnitude 
of expenditures for facilities and mechaniza- 
tion obligated over the entire period since the 
current was originated in mid- 
fifties. Underlying these expenditures is the 
concept and that the investment in 
new facilities, modernization of existing 
postal structures, and mechanization would 
result in lower operating costs and would 
provide the expeditious service demanded by 
the mailing public. Thus far, the expendi- 
tures of over $3.5 billion for postal buildings 
and mail processing equipment have not 
brought about any material reduction in 
operating expenses, as is evidenced by the 
lagging productivity rate in the mail process- 
ing operations. 

r. Growth in the number of major mecha- 
nized facilities 

Over the years postal officials have testi- 
fled repeatedly to the effect that the postal 
facilities are antiquated and obsolete.* Dur- 
ing the past 15 years Congress has authorized 
funds for nearly all the facility and equip- 
ment requests submitted by the Post Office 
Department. The cumulative effect of these 
actions is that in many of the large cities, 
where most of the mail originates, is proc- 
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essed, and delivered, have new facilities or 
new facilities are under construction or 
planned. Of the 171 Work Load Recording 
System (WLRS) offices, new major postal 
structures exist or will be available in nearly 
all of these cities. The mammoth postal con- 
struction and mechanization program that 
has been underway since the mid-fifties is 
evident from the following listing of the 25 
largest offices: 

1. New York, N.Y., BMF, PMF, FDR Station. 

2. Chicago, Il, BMF, AMF O'Hare, new 
South Suburban. 

3. Los Angeles, Cal., BMF, Worldway Center 
(AMF). : 

4. Boston, Mass., South Postal Annex. 

5. Philadelphia, Pa., BMF. 

6. Washington, D.C., BMF, Contract Truck 
Terminal. 

T. San Francisco, Cal., AMF San Francisco, 
BMF. 

8. Detroit, Mich., New Post Office, BMF. 

9. Cleveland, Ohio, New Post Office, BMF. 

10. Brooklyn, N.Y., New Post Office, PMF. 

11. St. Louis, Mo., BMF, new Annex con- 
verted to PMF. 

12. Pittsburgh, Pa., New Post Office, BMF. 

13. Baltimore, Md., New Post Office. 

14, Atlanta, Ga., New Post Office. 

15. Houston, Tex., New Post Office, Bulk 
Mail Ser. Fac. 

16. Cincinnati, Ohio, New Annex (Mail 
Processing), BMF. 
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17. Milwaukee, Wisc., New Post Office, Bulk 
Mail Ser. Fac. 

18. Kansas City, Mo., BMF. 

19. Dallas, Tex., New Post Office, BMF. 

20. Oakland, Cal., New Post Office. 

21, Miami, Fla., New Post Office, Bulk Mail 
Ser. Fac. 

22. Seattle, Wash., New Terminal Annex, 
BMF. 

23, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., New Post 
Office, BMF. 

24. Indianapolis, Ind., New Post Office. 

25. Jamaica, N.Y., New AMF J. F. Kennedy. 

BMF—Bulk Mail Facility. 

PMF—Preferential Mail Facility. 

AMF—Airport Mail Facility. 

Note.—These data derived from Congres- 
sional Hearings, postal Press Release, and 
Annual Reports of PMG. 

g. Range in productivity by Post Office 

From available workpapers of the Postal 
Finance and Administration Department it 
is possible to derive a comparison, by in- 
dividual post office, of the productivity in 
piece handlings per distribution hour by 
specific mail distribution operations or work 
centers. The Postal Service has made avail- 
able the computer tabulations for Account- 
ing Period 9, FY 1971. In Table 11 the 
productivity rate for the highest and lowest 
post office is set forth for 7 mail distribu- 
tion operations which involve first-class mail. 


TABLE 11.—PRODUCTIVITY BY POST OFFICE ACCOUNTING PERIOD 9, FISCAL YEAR 1971 


Highest post office 


Operation Office 


Lowest sost office 


Piece 
handlings 
per hour 


Piece 
handlings 


Office per hour 


Outgoing Letter Primary... 
Outgoing Letter Secondary_______ 
Combined Outgoing Airmail___. 
080 Loar Sorting Machine Distribu- 
on. 


Elizabeth, N.J 
Shawnee-Mission, Kans. 


Brooklyn, N.Y............... 

San Juan, P.R... `" 

Mu LAT EERS 

North Suburban Facility, 
Chicago, III. 

Chicago, Il... _.- 

Prince Georges, Md. 


Source: Productivity Achieved in the Largest Postal Facilities. Listing of Mail Volume Piece Handlings per Distribution Hour b 
Mail Distribution Operation, Accounting Period 9, fiscal year 1971; Computer Tabulation, Finance and Administration Departmen 
Post Office Department. 


The question immediately arises why postal 
facilities should have such a range in pro- 
ductivity rates for the same mail processing 
operations. While some variation should be 
expected, unless there are good and sufficient 
reasons, a range of almost 3:1 in the distri- 
bution of outgoing letter primary and of al- 
most 5:1 in outgoing letter secondary would 
indicate that the supervision and distri- 
bution clerk performance merit close study. 
To be sure, differences exist in letter distri- 
bution potential and in the make-up of the 
mail, but these differences could not possibly 
account for the wide range of productivity 
rates for identical mail processing activities. 
Unquestionably, the productivity of the low 
Production offices need to be brought to a 
much higher level of performance. 

Why, for example, should the distribution 
of outgoing airmail in Elizabeth, N.J. post 
office be almost 8 times that of its nearby Sec- 
tional Center Facility, Newark, N.J. Since the 
output factor is rendered in piece handlings, 
the size of the office and its workload are ad- 
justed to an equivalent basis. It is thus dif- 
ficult to comprehend why Shawnee Mission, 
Kans., should have twice the productivity of 
the North Suburban Facility, Chicago, IIll., 
for the distribution of letter mail on the Let- 
ter Sorting Machines, unless the supervision 
or the performance of the clerks and mail- 
handlers, or both, are far below standard. 
Similarly, the question can be raised why an 
office like Alexandria, Va., can distribute 
three times the amount of letter mail per 
hour on the incoming primary operation than 
does Chicago, Ill. Finally, why can Alexandria, 
Va., process three times the volume of letter 


a 


mail on the incoming secondary than does 
Prince Georges, Md., a brand new facility, oc- 
cupied in December 1969, with the best work- 
ing conditions. Answers to these questions 
and many more on the productivity rates of 
other offices would indeed be interesting 
and, perhaps, productive in raising the level 
of their performance. 
n. Conclusion on postal productivity 

The Postal Service has the Congressional 
mandate to lower postal costs and to improve 
the service to the mailing public. This can 
only be accomplished by a substantial recov- 
ery and advance in postal productivity. The 
immediate requirement is to regain, at the 
minimum, the productivity rate that postal 
workers demonstrated could be maintained 
on a continuous basis, even prior to the in- 
troduction of the new facility and mecha- 
nization program. With far superior working 
conditions and assisted by all types of mail 
handling and processing equipment, postal 
employees should be able to improve their 
productivity rates substantially. Indeed, for 
the past 15 years the rationale of the testi- 
mony of postal officials before the Congress 
was that the heavy investment in plant and 
equipment would give the postal employee 
the environment and tools to perform better 
and thus reduce postal operating costs. The 
interface of the postal employee and modern, 
efficient machines and mechanized systems 
has not yet resulted in better performance. 
The reasons for this fundamental failure 
must be determined and corrective action 
taken before the mounting postal costs can 
be brought under better control. Unless the 
Postal Service can surmount this key man- 
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agement problem, all other programs and ac- 
tivities cannot possibly be effective in cut- 
ting postal costs and in improving the serv- 
ice. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. I recommend that the Postal Rate Com- 
mission in its recommended decision to the 
Board of Governors of the United States 
Postal Service include a provision that 
standards of service be issued for the han- 
dling and delivery of first-class mail. 

2. I recommend that the recommended de- 
cision include a recommendation that the 
Postal Service make a more vigorous effort 
to improve the quality and level of service 
for first-class. mail, 

3. I recommend that the Postal Rate Com- 
mission include a statement to the effect 
that it shall henceforth take into consider- 
ation in its recommended decision on rate 
and fee increases the reasonableness, con- 
sistency, reliability, and efficiency of the serv- 
ice for first-class mail. 

4. I further recommend that recommended 
decision include a statement to the effect 
that failure by the Postal Service to reach 
and maintain a reasonable level of produc- 
tivity would henceforth be taken into ac- 
count by the Postal Rate Commission. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELMER CERIN, Esq. 

June 3, 1971. 

Certificate of service 

I hereby certify that a copy of this testi- 
mony has been served by personal delivery 
or first class mail upon all participants of 
record in this proceeding this 3rd day of 
June, 1971, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Section 12 of the Rules of Practice 
and Procedure. 

ELMER CERIN, Esq. 
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Planned 


Equipment 


Planned 
procure- 
ment for 
fiscal year 


Installed Contracted 971 


Culling and facing conveyors___..-......- 
Edger-stackers. 

Facer-cancelers. 

Mechanized cull, face and cancel systems _ 
Multiposition letter sorting machines: 


Single-position letter sorters.. 
Optical character readers... 
Parcel sorting equipment: 
Multislide parcel sorters__.......... 


Carousel machines. 

Over and under machines. 

Multibelt systems... 

Outside parcel sorters 
Sack sorting equipment: 

Carousel i 


Multi belt systems.. 
Multibelt and monorail 
Nonfixed belt diverter. 


Source: Mechanization and Modernization Program, Post Office Department, Operations Department, Sept. 1, 1970. 
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FY 1972 Appropriations for statement by 
Postmaster General Blount, 92nd Congress, 
1st Session, p. 14: 
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structure and antiquated physical plant of 
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ices. But change is in the wind . . . Our out- 
moded physical plant is going to be mod- 
ernized.” 

Towards Postal Excellence, op. cit., pp. 
156-157. 


ADVERTISING, TOBACCO, AND 
LIQUOR 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, over the 
years, I have been criticized from several 


corners of industry for my efforts to re- 
strain the wanton promotion of ciga- 
rettes. Some have accused me of trying 
to ban cigarettes. Others have challenged 
my motives and state that I am trying to 
eliminate all cigarette advertising. And 
some have even accused me of bad faith 
for failure to act on another critical 
health problem, alcoholism. The critics 
are misinformed in their attempts to cast 
doubts on my intentions, my integrity, 
and my objectives. 

If tobacco were a new product, just 
coming on the market, I doubt that it 
would be marketed as it has been over 
the past 50 years. It is even doubtful that 
it would be allowed on the market. But 


mecnase._..5-5-<=.-.-.--- 
Over and under machines... - 
Fixed belt diverter___.._..._- 


I can categorically state that I do not 
advocate a ban to outlaw cigarettes. The 
Volstead Act proved that prohibition is 
not the solution to this kind of problem. 
The public must be educated about the 
hazards of the product and should be 
free to make individual own decisions. 
Advertising Age recently accused me 
of wanting to prohibit all cigarette ad- 
vertising. I must say that the editors of 
this publication must have someone else 
in mind in order to arrive at this con- 
clusion. I believe that cigarette advertis- 
ing can serve an important function in 
making the public aware of the health 
hazard of the product, and in providing 
tar and nicotine content of the cigarettes 
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being merchandised. Advertising can be 
useful; it can be used as an educating 
force. Tasteful cigarette advertising, pro- 
viding useful consumer information is 
desirable although not in so great a vol- 
ume that the meaningful message is dis- 
torted in the heavy barrage of repetition. 

When it comes to alcoholism, the 
critics are dead wrong in accusing me of 
evading responsibility for this critical 
health problem. The public is aware of 
the hazards of this product. Unfortu- 
nately, we still have too many people 
who are either unwilling or unable to 
come to grips with their drinking prob- 
lem. Even before my involvement in the 
tobacco problem I sponsored various bills 
which would bring about a comprehen- 
sive program of Federal assistance to 
combat the alcohol problem which af- 
fects millions of Americans and their 
families. Fortunately, Congress has now 
passed the Comprehensive Alcoholism 
Prevention, Treatment, and Rehabilita- 
tion Act and our national commitment 
to this problem is firmly grounded. If the 
administration carries out the intent of 
the Congress, we may be well on our way 
toward remedying this critical health 
problem. 

The Government of British Columbia 
has gone a step further and has banned 
all advertising of tobacco and alcohol. 
Lest my critics think I am advocating 
similar policies in the United States, I 
wish to assure them that my suggested 
program of regulation, information, and 
treatment of abuses of these two haz- 
ardous substances is clearly recorded in 
the many statements I have made over 
the past few years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article concerning the Brit- 
ish Columbia ban on tobacco and liquor 
advertising be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRITISH CoLUMBIA Mepia To Have No MORE 
Tospacco, LIQUOR ADS SEPTEMBER 1 

The move by the British Columbia gov- 
ernment to outlaw all advertising of tobacco 
products as well as liquor (E&P, April 3 and 
May 8) is viewed as a first step toward a 
federally enacted ban on tobacco adver- 
tising in all of Canada. 

The tobacco restrictions were approved 
with the unanimous endorsement of the B.C. 
legislature, but the government, N.D.P. and 
Liberal parties all bolted the party line in 
filing individual votes on the alcoholic reso- 
lution. Premier W. A. C. Bennett who per- 
sonally abhors smoking and drinking threat- 
ened a general election on the subject if 
they were voted down. 

Wording of the tobacco Advertising Re- 
straint Act says: “No person shall exhibit, 
display, publish, distribute, broadcast or 
telecast, or cause such action to be allowed 
for the purpose of advertising cigars, cig- 


arettes, or tobacco in any form.” The same 
basic wording is used in the ban on liquor 
advertising, which also includes all malt 
products such as beer and ale. 

The inclusion of the words “distribute” 
in the act was cause of confusion in that it 
was not clear if the laws also applied to 
publications and telecasts coming in from 
outside the province. Soon after the meas- 
ures were passed, Hon, Leslie Peterson, attor- 
ney general, stated the government did not 
“purport to exercise any legislature outside 
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the province.” “We only have authority to 
legislate within the province,” Peterson said 
in clarifying the laws. 


POLITICAL OVERTONES 


The liquor ad ban is part of the liquor Act 
of the Province and carries severe penalties 
including fines and jail sentences. The to- 
bacco ban is a participatory bill which has 
no specific penalties but allows any citizen 
to seek a B.C. supreme court Injunction to 
stop anyone from violating the bill. 

There are some who feel that the tobacco 
bill, at least, was never intended to be effec- 
tive, and when the federal government takes 
action to ban tobacco advertising, Premier 
Bennett will be able to say he was the first to 
ban it, and then let Ottawa do the work. 


It is suggested this is the reason the act 
provides no penalties for violations. 


Advertising of spirits and tobacco products 
in B.C. is estimated to total $3 million an- 
nually. About $1,472,240 is for liquor ads and 
$1,489,083 for tobacco. 


RIGID LIQUOR CONTROLS 


Since 1953 liquor could only be advertised 
in B.C. through newspapers and advertising 
is inspected and regulated by the Liquor 
Control Board. Product or brand advertising 
is permitted, but must not encourage the 
use of alcohol. Photographs of a distillery or 
brewery renovated, or a retail cocktail bar 
were generally dis-allowed by the Liquor 
Control Board. Advertising could not show 
family groups, the figure of a child in whole 
or part, consumption of alcohol in outdoor 
scenes or in sports stadium, Prices could not 
be quoted directly or such phrases as “‘eco- 
nomical,” “Best value,” etc. used. Testimonies 
were prohibited and photographs of any well 
known person could not be identified with 
an advertisement. Premium offers were out- 
lawed in liquor advertising and anything of 
a suggestive nature as well as claims of medi- 
cinal or therapeutic value. 

Regulations also provided that advertising 
in newspapers must only be in black and 
white and of a size approved by Liquor Board. 
In a debate in the legislature it was argued 
that the new regulations were the first step 
in the control of advertising generally, but 
in actual fact nothing in the way of adver- 
tising has been more rigidly controlled than 
liquor, 

As a result, newspapers got about $941,314 
annually in liquor ads with the balance to 
magazines. An estimated $800,000 a year in 
beer and wine commercials is beamed into 
Vancouver and Victoria by American TV sta- 
tions, 

The breakdown of tobacco advertising is di- 
vided equally among newspapers, ($404,651); 
radio, ($434,977); TV, ($310,280); magazines; 
($101,436); and weekend supplements to 
newspapers ($283,639). 

As far as TV is concerned CTV is the last 
network in North America to carry tobacco 
advertising, since it was banned from the 
U.S. Network by the government and banned 
by CBC on its own a year ago. CTV is a 
private rival network permitted by CBC in 
competition with its own system, but it has 
many problems, and banning of cigarette 
advertising may be the last straw. 


WEEKLIES WILL SUFFER 


When legislation was first introduced in 
March, the B.C. Weekly Press Association 
registered strong protests, claiming it would 
seriously affect all its publications, and even 
cause suspension of some of its lower income 
publications. Liquor ads, according to Jim 
Shatz, president of the group, accounts for 
about 10% of the average weekly’s revenue. 

Premier Bennett said he had great con- 
fidence that the media operators would be 
able to make up their 10% estimated loss on 
the ban on tobacco advertising. He said this 
was the reason a six month period was being 
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allowed so that media could find alternative 
revenue. 

The Vancouver Province in a lead editorial 
saw the elimination of liquor advertising as 
a move to improve profits of the big liquor 
interests, The Victoria Times welcomed the 
legislation. 

The B.C. government currently derives $90 
million revenue from liquor sales, It recent- 
ly lowered the liquor sale age from 21 to 19 
and started a program of modernizing its 
bleak wholesale warehouse looking liquor 
stores, which is the only source of liquor in 
B.C., to self-service stores. It is also placing 
advertising to promote the opening of its 
latest liquor store in Vancouver. 

In attacks on the legislation all these 
points were brought out as inconsistencies 
showing the hypocrisy of the government. 

The government refused to go along with 
the protest, contending that alcoholism was 
the greatest social problem of the day in B.C. 
Government spokesman accused the distiliers 
of being too anxious to sell their product 
and not concerned enough with the social 
problems that follow from the sales of their 
product. 


THE CHALLENGE TO YOUTH IN 
THE 1970'S 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, there 
has been much discussion during the past 
few months on the role that youths will 
play in making our society more respon- 
sive to the needs of its citizens. With 
the advent of the 18-year-old vote, such 
discussions assume even more impor- 
tance and relevance. 

A few weeks ago, I spoke to students 
at the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute in 
Baltimore on the subject: “Toward Mak- 
ing America a Better Nation—The Chal- 
lenge to Youth in the 1970’s.” I am very 
pleased that the speech was the subject 
of a Washington Post editorial page 
excerpt last Friday and that my office has 
received many inquiries concerning the 
full text of the speech from constituents 
and other interested persons. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOWARD MAKING AMERICA A BETTER NATION: 

THE CHALLENGE TO YOUTH IN THE 1970's 

(By Senator CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr.) 

You have before you today the greatest 
challenge ever put before a generation of 
Americans: To right the many wrongs and 
injustices which the adults of our society 
have left unremedied for so many years, to 
correct the mistakes we have made, and to 
bring this nation to the realization of the 
ideals expressed in our constitution, The 
Declaration of Independence, and in The 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 

In many parts of this nation, students are 
refusing to Pledge Allegiance to the Flag, 
because they feel that it does not represent 
what really exists in America today. They 
tell us that the statement... “One Nation, 
With Liberty and Justice for All...” is not 
a representative statement of our nation’s 
current position. 

One might ask: While describing a laud- 
able goal, why are you put to this chal- 
lenge. The answer—because for so many years 
we have been procrastinating. We have de- 
layed and delayed facing up to those chal- 
lenges which we should have been meet- 
ing. Some pretended they did not exist, 
others knew they existed, but chose to ig- 
nore them. It is now up to your generation to 
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make these changes and meet these chal- 
lenges. Otherwise, I fear, we will leave to 
posterity a legacy completely alien to our 
ideals of Government and justice. Time has 
run out, and we can no longer wait. 

To what challenges, wrongs, and injus- 
tices do I refer? There are many, too many, 
and I will list only a few: 

1. 15 to 25 million people in this nation, 
that’s .. . one person in eight—suffer. from 
poverty and related problems of hunger and 
malnutrition; 

2. Millions of middle class citizens are 
finding that the cost of immediate and ade- 
quate health care is becoming prohibitive. 

3. Men are dying and being maimed in an 
undeclared war thousands of miles away— 
over a part of the world which is of doubtful 
importance to our nation and security. 

4. American citizens are finding them- 
Selves the objects of military surveillance and 
subjects of secret dossiers, the sort of thing 
one would never have dreamed could occur 
in a free society. 

5. The disease of racism has deprived mil- 
lions of non-white American citizens of ade- 
quate health care, income and education, 
and by doing so has deprived the nation of 
billions of dollars of potential economic gain. 

6. Our society has developed a false sense 
of values on services so that policemen, fire- 
men, teachers, and other professionals in 
public welfare, health, safety and education 
are at the lower end of society’s pay scale. 

7. We have established commissions to tell 
us why our cities burn, why our campuses 
erupt into violence, and why our nation has 
been torn by violence only to turn around 
and ignore for the most part the advice and 
recommendations of such commissions on 
how to solve our problems, 

8. And, we have ignored drug addiction in 
our ghettos and poverty areas until that can- 
cerous evil has now spread into our suburbs. 

These are but a few of the wrongs, in- 
justices, and problems that challenge all of 
you today and which you must rectify as you 
go into the world. 

I have great hope, confidence and faith in 
you and your future. You represent a gen- 
eration of Americans which is the most in- 
formed, dedicated, morally committed, and 
sincere that this nation has ever produced. 

You have seen your famiiles provide you 
with adequate food, clothing, and shelter. 
Your famiiles have enjoyed two or three 
television sets, two cars, and other of the 
material things of life that only two decades 
ago were considered to be luxuries. You have 
seen that, with all of these pleasures we find 
ourselves in the midst of turmoil and strife. 
Adults seem to be angry at youth for its 
outspokenness, and youth is angry at adults 
for their silence and inaction for these prob- 
lems. 

You are now faced with a double-barrelled 
question: What are you to do in order to 
rectify these wrongs of Society? And through 
what means are you going to bring this 
about? I do not for one minute believe that 
you will sit by and pretend that these ills 
do not exist. 

For too long you have lived with hypocrity: 

You have heard us talk about justice being 
blind, yet you see our court calendars clog- 
ged, and our jails full of people who have 
not been able to afford an attorney or bond 
because they were poor, black, or uneducated. 

You have heard us talk about the Govern- 
ment being fair, yet you see your parents pay- 
ing more federal income taxes than many 
millionaires pay. 

You have heard us talk of this being the 
land of opportunity yet you have seen great 
debates and controversies over open housing, 
educational segregation and job discrimina- 
tion in the Government, Industry, and in 
Labor Unions. 

Your generation will no longer tolerate this 
hypocrisy. 
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In answering this important question of 
what are you going to do to rectify the hy- 
pocrisy and wrongs of society, you must 
choose whether you will resort to protest 
and demonstration or to the political process. 

There must be balance. The reason we 
have become a nation of demonstration, pro- 
test, and violent debate Is that there has been 
no balance, because someone, somewhere has 
not been responding to the needs and wants 
of the people. And the reason that there has 
often been little or no response is that for 
too long people have sat by without question- 
ing what their leaders and elected represen- 
tatives were doing. They seemed to listen 
only at election time. They would read the 
newspapers and make judgments, often with- 
out examining particular situations in depth, 
as an educated society should. 

Too many people have been too eager to 
say: “What’s wrong with those demonstra- 
tors and kookes?” Should the question not 
be, instead: “What would I do in their situ- 
ation or what is causing them to do as they 
do?” 

Therefore, the question is not whether or 
not the youth of the nation will participate 
in public affairs, and bring about social 
change—the question is how it will do so. 
The “system”, which has recently become a 
derogatory word, and perhaps justifiably so, 
must respond to your needs and you must 
press it to do so. 

For example on May 8th over 600,000 young 
people throughout the nation “Marched 
Against Hunger.” In the Chicago area alone, 
they raised over $1 million and expectations 
are that nationally the figure may exceed 
$5 million. This is but one example of young 
people working to achieve constructive 
change. 

You must be to this society and to the 
“system” what Socrates was to his....A 
Gadfly ... Always questioning and always 
seeking the truth. For if you question and are 
not afraid of speaking out or of taking the 
lead, you will be on the right track toward 
making the system respond. Do not sit back 
and say, “What can I do?” You must question 
the “system” and make it responsive. If the 
“system” and politicians know you will ques- 
tion every act, then they cannot and will not 
ignore you. 

You recall that the policies of Lyndon 
Johnson in the war in Vietnam were ques- 
tioned by youth and this is one of the main 
reasons why Mr. Johnson is now residing 
in Texas, and not in Washington, D.C. 

Our problem as a nation is that too few 
people have questioned: Questioned the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution: Questioned the racial 
discrimination: Questioned military survell- 
lance; and questioned the effect of pollution 
and waste on our air and water. What a dif- 
ference a few questions could have made. 

Your questions must not be in isolation 
and in a vacuum. They must be combined 
with political action at every level of Gov- 
ernment—City, State, and Federal so that 
we produce “Statesmen” rather than “Poli- 
ticlans.” 

Now that we have the 18 year-old vote, 
the nation's political process is going to be 
forced to be more responsive and our insti- 
tutions are going to have to respond to the 
needs of the people, for the young will have 
it no other way. The 18 year old vote can 
mean to American politics and Government 
what oxygen means to one who is suffocat- 
ing. Our political traditions of the “Ma- 
chine.” “Bosses,” family dynasties and con- 
trol of the many of the non-representative 
few is indeed in need of that breath of fresh 
air. 
Your political involvement must be vigor- 
ous, determined and combined with orga- 
nization and action at every level of Gov- 
ernment. 

I was deeply pleased and gratified to see 
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that nearly 300 High School students here in 
Baltimore launched an “18 year-old” voter 
registration march on May 3 to the Board 
of Supervisors of Elections. Participants in 
the march who were quoted in the local 
papers told of their desire to end spending 
on non-productive programs and concen- 
trate on ending poverty, and pollution. This 
I believe, represents what the majority of 
young people believe. 

I urge you, in making your choices for 
those who would represent you, to mix the 
idealism of your youth with the realism of 
politics. Do not just assume that expressing 
your view is sufficient. Do not hesitate to 
work actively for what you believe in, re- 
gardless of what your friends or neighbors 
might think. For too long we have based too 
many of our actions on what our friends and 
neighbors would think or on what the gang 
at the club, or office would think. Do what 
you think is right. 

Finally, I urged you to view life as the 
challenge that it is, particularly in a day in 
which young people have so great, and im- 
portant a role to play in the future of our 
nation. You may mean the difference be- 
tween the nation’s survival and growth along 
traditions of justice, liberty and freedom 
for all, or its stagnation, into a bed of com- 
placency which would truly be a tragedy— 
both for the nation and for the world. 

You must live a life symbolic of those two 
words in Room 331 of this school: Freedom— 
Responsibility. You must make certain that 
all people of the nation have the freedom 
guaranteed to everyone in our constitution, 
and that the nation exercises the respon- 
sibility of caring for, and helping all of its 
citizens obtain the heights of their poten- 
tial. 

I shall leave you with a quotation which 
I feel summarizes what you must concern 
yourselves with: 

John F. Kennedy: “Every man should at 
some time in his life, take a look about him, 
and try to right the wrongs that he sees. 
One man can make the difference, and every 
man should try.” 

That you should take that look and try 
to right those wrongs is the challenge which 
you must face and accept. I know you will. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS SPEAK UP 
ON THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE 18-YEAR-OLD VOTER 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, it has 
been my privilege for the past few 
months to conduct an essay contest 
among high school seniors in New 
Hampshire on the subject “What Are 
the Responsibilities of the 18-Year-Old 
Voter?” 

These young Americans will be voting 
in the future. I felt that an essay contest 
such as this might give them the chance 
to devote some of their thoughts to the 
enormous responsibility they are taking 
on in voting for those who will represent 
them in the future. 

Scores of entries were submitted and I 
was particularly impressed with the un- 
derstanding of democracy, the way in 
which it should work and the role they 
must play in it these young citizens ex- 
pressed in their essays. It was a valuable 
experience for me to have the chance to 
read the thoughts of these young writers. 

Five distinguished New Hampshirites 
participated in this effort of mine by 
serving as judges to select the winners of 
this contest. Because of the excellence of 
the entries I know their job was difficult. 
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They spent many long hours reading the 
entries and choosing from among them. 

I deeply appreciate the willingness of 
these judges to help and I want the Rec- 
orp to show that they were Mrs. Judith 
Munro, publisher of the Berlin Reporter; 
Mr. Russell Tobey, recently retired direc- 
tor of the New Hampshire Department of 
Parks and Recreation; Mr. Emile “Bill” 
Allen, State librarian; Mr. Jim Connor, 
Hillsborough County district attorney, 
and Mr. John Lynch, teacher and debate 
coach at St. Anselm’s College. 

Two winners were chosen by the judges. 
They were Miss Patricia Christo, of Ports- 
mouth High School, Portsmouth, N.H., 
and Miss Jean Nugent, of St. Thomas 
Aquinas High School, Dover, N.H. My 
congratulations to them. Mrs. Mc- 
Intyre has invited them to spend a week 
in Washington with us to see this Gov- 
ernment in action and to get a little bet- 
ter understanding of what it is all about. 

Eight runners-up were named. These 
were: 

Calvin L. Hackeman, of Mascoma Val- 
ley Regional High School, West Canaan; 
Jon Bergenthal, St. Thomas Aquinas in 
Dover; Miss Jeanne Mercier, of Presen- 
tation of Mary Academy, Hudson; Denis 
R. LeBlanc, of Manchester West High 
School; Jonathan Strout, of Oyster River 
High School in Durham; Richard Mer- 
rill, of St. Thomas Aquinas; Miss Anne 
Fowler, of Pembroke Academy, Pem- 
broke; and Miss Patricia Vaillancourt, of 
Presentation of Mary Academy. 

Mr. President, at this point I want to 
ask unanimous consent to place the win- 
ning and runner-up essays in the REC- 
orp, both to recognize their excellence 
and to give Senators the chance to share 
with me the thoughts of these bright 
young people. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 18-YEAR- 

OLD VOTER 
(By Patricia Christo) 

A stately obelisk piercing the sun, thir- 
teen stars on a field of blue, a simple signa- 
ture on a document of emancipation, Thomas 
Jefferson in bronze guarding the Potomac, 
a scrap of parchment labeled “Do Not Touch” 
whose spidery letters read, “We, the people 
of the United States of America, in order 
to form a more perfect union .. ."—this is 
our heritage. 

Stated quite simply, the responsibilities of 
the eighteen year old voter are precisely the 
same as those of a voter in any other age 
bracket. There is no reason to expect more 
or less from an eighteen year old than from 
an older citizen. No stigma should be at- 
tached to the young, but by the same token, 
no accusations should be leveled at the oid. 
Voting responsibilities does not stem from 
chronological age but from maturity and civic 
interest. There are apathetic teenagers just 


as there are apathetic elders and there are 
deeply concerned teenagers as there are 
deeply concerned elders. So the problem 
must be discussed on one level only. Since 
the responsibilities are identical, we must 
discern the nature of these responsibilities. 
We must pierce the gauze of caustic re- 
marks and glittering generalities to find 
the truth if we wish to benefit, at any age, 
from our democratic system. 

According to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, each citizen is guaranteed certain in- 
alienable rights, specifically life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. What some persons 
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fail to realize is that we, the people, cannot 
sit at a distance and enjoy these rights; we 
must work for them, we must help to se- 
ture them. The sentence immediately fol- 
lowing the phrase about inalienable rights 
reads as follows: “That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just power from the consent of 
the governed.” The governed, the people 
(who, indeed, are the government) must, 
therefore, concern themselves with the prob- 
lems of the government. They must strive 
to help in any way they can to make this a 
better nation, to secure the inalienable 
rights. 

How can the voter work to secure these 
rights? The paths that one may choose are 
many and varied. Ranging from passive in- 
tellectual pondering to active campaigning, 
each citizen is offered many opportunities 
to serve the interests of his nation. Unfortu- 
nately, some voters take little interest in 
issues, preferring to cast a ballot for a certain 
personality or an old friend, regardless of 
the political platforms. In short, the first step 
is to examine the problems, the promised 
solutions, the feasible answers, and to formu- 
late clear-cut ideas about major issues. 

It is the duty of every voter to study the 
political, social, and economic issues of the 
times. With ready access to the mass media 
of television, radio, and newspapers, this 
initial task is growing simpler each year. 
Lately, however, the veracity of news report- 
ing has been seriously questioned. How can 
the public guard against editoralizing and 
incorrect or insufficient data? It is my con- 
tention that there are certainly enough meth- 
ods of reporting to provide the voting pub- 
lic with a good cross-section of the news. To 
prevent blindly following a very liberal course, 
listen to conservative networks, read conserv- 
ative papers. To prevent plunging into con- 
servatism, view liberal newscasts, survey lib- 
eral reports. The voter must take it upon 
himself to weigh both sides of an issue be- 
fore reaching a decision. It is his respon- 
sibility to his nation, and ultimately to him- 
self, to follow the mental processes of making 
a sound judgment. Blind acceptance of any 
dogma, be it the radical left or the conserva- 
tive right, is just as irresponsible as indif- 
ference. 

Active political campaigning is probably 
the most worthwhile experience offered a 
citizen. Granted, campaigning requires ardu- 
ous work, long hours, and endless gallons of 
coffee, but it hurls one into the stream of 
government with such force that the physi- 
cal and mental efforts are well worth the 
experience. My own campaigning during the 
last gubernatorial race so heightened my per- 
ception of various state, local, and national 
problems that the strain of the work seemed 
insignificant when compared to the benefits 
reaped. There is more to campaigning than 
doling out handbills with a smile and a 
slogan for the electorate. Before one can 
effectively campaign for a candidate, one 
must first follow the aforementioned process 
of reasoning to judge the issues and the an- 
swers. The process of examining one’s beliefs 
is far more intense when it entails active 
participation than when it is passive. 

Whether the method employed is active or 
passive, each voter has a responsibility to 
think clearly and rationally, to inform candi- 
dates and officials of their wishes and opin- 
ions, to think of the betterment of the na- 
tion, and to vote for the candidate who best 
exemplifies these ideals. Above all, the duty 
of the eighteen year old voter, of any citizen, 
is to actually vote: to view both sides, to sift 
fiction from fact, to reach a sound decision, 
and then to vote, for there is no point in 
complaining if these duties have not been 
seriously discharged, We, the people, have a 
responsibility to secure and preserve our in- 
alienable rights. 

A stately obelisk piercing the sun, thirteen 
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stars on a field of blue, a simple signature on 
a document of emancipation, a scrap of 
parchment labelled DO NOT TOUCH, whose 
spidery letters read, “We, the people of the 
United States of America, in order to form 
@ more perfect union .. .”—this is our heri- 
tage, if we accept it, and the inheritance tax 
is high. 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 18-YEAR- 

OLD VOTER 
(By Jean Nugent) 

The Eighteen Year Olds have the Vote! 

Hoorah! 

The Eighteen Year Olds have to think 
about national responsibilities, political or- 
ganizations, social justices, racial controver- 
sies, labor managements, party platforms, 
welfare recipients, old-age pensions, educa- 
tional relevance, economic stability, consti- 
tutional rights, environmental control, and 
the smiling children yet to be born. 

The Eighteen Year Olds have the Vote, and 

(Ah!) 

The Responsibility to use it well. 

Four years ago I joined a committee of 
people dedicated to changing a law. At first I 
thought a small group would be powerless 
against the government, however, after a year 
the New Hampshire Committee for Lower- 
ing the Voting Age to Eighteen (“Let Us 
Vote, New Hampshire”) had grown drasti- 
cally and had many influential sympathizers. 
With many meetings, visits to the State 
House, and thousands of letters, the com- 
mittee realized a certain amount of re- 
strained power. 

Now, in New Hampshire, the voting age has 
been lowered to eighteen. I think the “little” 
people of New Hampshire played an im- 
portant part in it. I am convinced that the 
individual does have power; people can bring 
about a change in legislature and the privi- 
lege to vote is the best way to do it. Voting 
is a chance for constructive dissent and ac- 
tive participation in our own government, In 
this country people are free to vote, but the 
eighteen year-old, like any other voter, has 
many responsibilities involved in exercising 
this privilege to its best advantage. 

First, the person has to vote. But in order 
to vote effectively, he has to be informed. 
Probably the most encompassing responsi- 
bility is to care enough to want to learn 
everything possible about the candidates, is- 
sues, and laws being considered. We have 
to remember that laws are made as a type 
of insurance for society in relation to the in- 
dividual; they are not made to protect the in- 
dividual from himself. Therefore, each man 
is responsible for finding his own truth and 
voting for it. 

But voting responsibilities don't stop at 
the polls; it's the way we live each day. 
Healthy dissent is vital to America’s whole- 
someness, but the one-to-one brotherhood 
of all the people of the country is of primary 
importance. We have the right to dissent in 
an effort to change but only insofar as it 
doesn’t infringe on someone else’s freedora. 

Fundamentally, our responsibilities are to 
ourselves to act and react according to what 
we consider to be the Truth, to the people 
around us, and to the country as a whole. 
This is a lot of responsibility but I know 
the new voters will use the voting privilege 
responsibly and to its best advantage be- 
cause America is our country and We Care. 


WHAT ARE THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
18-YEAR-OLD VOTER? 
(By Jon Bergenthal) 

“It seems indispensable that the mass of 
citizens should not be without a voice in 
making the laws which they are to obey, 
and in choosing the magistrates who are to 
administer them.” These are the words of 
James Madison from over a century and a 
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half ago, yet they still seem to set the reason 
for extending the voting age to eighteen. 

As is true in all cases, with certain privi- 
leges come certain responsibilities. In the 
case of voting, the individual has responsi- 
bilities to his country and ultimately to 
himself. 

Since the different candidates, issues and 
policies do influence the eighteen year old 
voter, it is the responsibility of the voter to 
be acquainted with and to understand the 
different issues. James Madison acknowledged 
the fact that the people are influenced by 
the issues, common sense tells us that an 
understanding of the issues is necessary in 
order to make a decision about them. 

In turning to practically any current writ- 
ing, one can clearly see the numerous and 
complex issues which face us now and will 
continue to face us in the future. Hundreds 
of books have been devoted to the environ- 
mental problem. A look in recent newspapers 
and magazines tells of the problems in foreign 
relations, the critical situation of the cities, 
the economic problem and the need for bet- 
ter structured social programs. All of these 
issues and many others will face the eighteen 
year old voter, and it is his responsibility to 
know and understand them so that he can 
make a rational decision concerning them. 

“Politics, in a sense, has always been a 
con game... Advertising in many ways, is 
a con game, too .. . It is not surprising then, 
that politicians and advertising men should 
have discovered one another.” These words, 
from The Selling of the President 1968, lay 
the basis for another responsibility of the 
voter. The eighteen year old voter should 
search beneath the images in order to find 
the real issues. With the increasing use of 
and dependence upon television, many issues 
and candidates are disguised and “improved” 
so that the final result is appealing to the 
general public. It is the responsibility, then, 
of the voter to see the real issues. He must 
search for the implications of the issues in- 


stead of waiting until the issues are finally 
implemented and the imagery is gone. 
Once the issues have been defined, it is 
also the responsibility of the eighteen year 
old voter to look for the candidates or poli- 


cies which offer the best solutions. He 
should, therefore, look at the issues realis- 
tically, looking for realistic solutions to the 
problems which face us. This is especially 
true of the eighteen year old voter. One of 
the arguments used many times against the 
extension of the vote was that the youth are 
too obsessed with immediacy and idealistic 
solutions to problems. 

The voters, then, should not be looking 
for panaceas or idealistic states, but rather 
for ideas which would be feasible and would 
bring about change for the better. He 
should also remember that these issues would 
be for the benefit of all the people and would 
affect all of the people. Acquiring the vote 
should incite, in part, a drive toward this 
type of an outlook on political issues and 
candidates by providing more opportunity 
for political involvement and understanding. 

But in a larger sense, it really does not 
make much sense to define special responsi- 
bilities for an eighteen year old voter. In 
reality, each voter, regardless of his age, 
should have a definite purpose in voting—to 
express his opinion on the current political 
issues which will be affecting him and his 
country. If this analysis is accepted, the only 
true conclusion is that each voter, regard- 
less of age, has the same responsibilities— 
to strive to seek the issues, the true issues, 
in a realistic way. 


“WHAT ARE THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
18 Year OLD VorTeErR?” 
(By Patricia Vaillancourt) 
“It may be conjectured that it is cheaper 
in the long run to lift men up than to 


hold them down, and that the ballot in their 
hands is less dangerous to society than a 
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sense of wrong is in their heads.” Young 
people today have aims and ambitions and 
want society to realize these and give them 
the responsibilities that every American citi- 
zen has held for hundreds of years. Why 
should these responsibilities be given to the 
so-called “irresponsible” 18-year-olds? Be- 
cause of their concern for this country and 
hopes that it will soon be the one perfect 
democracy for the next generation to have. 

The idea of lowering the voting age was 
originated by Senator Edward Kennedy of 
Massachusetts. He concluded that the denial 
of the vote to anyone over 18 violated the 
equal protection provisions of the 14th 
Amendment. Depriving the 18-year-olds the 
vote, especially when they are subject to 
adult treatment under so many laws, 
amounts to a form of discrimination which 
is banned under this Amendment. 

In arguing that 18-year-olds should have 
the right to vote in all elections, Justice 
Brennan pointed out that: 

(1) “All the States except California, treat 
18-year-olds as adults in the critically im- 
portant matter of criminal responsibility.” 

(2) “Every State permits 18-year-olds to 
marry, and 39 States do not require parental 
consent for such persons of one or both 
sexes.” 

(3) “No State in the union requires at- 
tendance at school beyond the age of 18.” 

If 18-year-olds have all these rights as 
stated, it would only be natural for them to 
want to undertake the full responsibilities of 
electing those qualified men who give them 
the opportunity to marry and drop out if 
they so wish. 

In general, states decide which of their 
inhabitants are to have the privilege of vot- 
ing. Some of the states require that the 
voter be at least 18-years old, a citizen of 
the United States, and a resident of that 
state for a specified length of time. 

Recent studies conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan indicate that young people 
as a voting group may be a good deal less 
radical than many believe. Today we see 
demonstrations and riots incited on the 
rights and responsibilities not granted to 
our generation, If the young people were 
given the opportunity to vote (and carried 
it out), society would realize that we are 
capable of calling ourselves registered voters. 
Still, in opposition, many observers feel that 
extending the franchise to teenagers will not 
make a profound change in the voting habits 
of the nation. But if young people, 18, 19, 
and 20 year olds feel that they must be 
represented, I’m sure that the change in the 
voting habits of the nation would certainly 
increase. This generation wants to stand up 
for what they believe, and can’t think of 
a better way to do it. Sacrifice without rep- 
resentation is worse than “Taxation with- 
out representation.” 

Balancing this prediction is a much 
optimistic one based on recent changes in 
federal voting laws. In the past, say some 
political experts, many young people have 
not voted because they’ve been on the move 
and haven't gained citizenship in one partic- 
ular state. But many of these experts do be- 
lieve that many of them will vote this year, 
even through the absentee ballot. 

As John F. Kennedy once stated “Of those 
to whom much is given, much is required.” 
Society today, must give our generation dif- 
ferent types of responsibilities so we can 
know what is required of us. We're the 
future leaders of tomorrow and we must be 
told somehow by society that they have 
faith in us and believe that we can fulfill 
all the responsibilities of the voting public. 
What better way is there than by giving us 
the right to vote? 

Before the involved student was pretty 
much restricted to student government. Of 
course, even that involvement was quite 
superficial. But a great number of today’s 
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students are actively involved in important 
decision-making and in curriculum develop- 
ment. With this very basic start in any type 
of government the student realizes all the 
responsibilities included in his job, and 
later this makes him more apt to accept 
burdensome responsibilities. 

Will teenagers vote as their parents do? 
This, commonly known as block voting, is 
unlikely. The viewpoints of young people 
differ much more than the press may ex- 
press. I believe that at 18, a person has had 
enough experience and can make wise deci- 
sions without their parents near-by. 

Let us not say: “Lost—One opportunity to 
vote. If found, do not return because I de- 
liberately lose one every year at election 
time.” 


“WHAT ARE THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 18 
Year OLD VOTER?” 


(By Jeanne Mercier) 


“Ask not what your country can do for 
you, ask what you can do for your country.” 
It is evident to every American who the au- 
thor of this famous quote was. John F. Ken- 
nedy was the youngest President in the his- 
tory of the United States. He brought new 
and modern ideas with him. 

The eighteen year old adults of this coun- 
try also have a great deal to offer their coun- 
try. The eighteen year old has been a “sec- 
ond class” citizen too long. He works, pays 
taxes, and fights in wars for his country but 
he had no say as to who governed them. Now 
after many years of demonstration, petition- 
ing, and protesting, eighteen year olds have 
won their right to take a useful and impor- 
tant part in government. 

With the right to vote finally granted to 
them, young adults can now have a say in 
their government. The government who they 
work for, the government that collects taxes 
from them, and the government who decides 
whether or not they fight and perhaps die 
in war. 

But with this right to vote also comes 
new responsibilities. Benjamin Disraeli said 
in 1860 of the great human tendency: 

“How much easier it is to be critical than 
to be correct.” Along with the right to vote, 
eighteen year olds also receive the responsi- 
bilities of the future of this country’s gov- 
ernment. Before eighteen years olds were 
granted their right to vote, they had to find 
other ways of getting their thoughts to offi- 
cials in office, 

They had no power to elect certain officials 
into office, therefore, eighteen year olds could 
only demonstrate and be critical towards the 
way their country’s government was being 
run, 

Now that voting age has been lowered, 
they don’t haye to be just critical of the 
government. 

Now they can take an active part in elect- 
ing people to office or in being elected to office 
themselves. 

Whereas these are some of the advantages 
of voting there are also many responsibilities 
that must be accepted by new voters. 

Some of the responsibilities are that one 
who is preparing to vote must think for 
himself when voting. Do not vote blindly 
for any one party or candidate merely for 
the fact that he is a republican or a demo- 
crat. 

More people must go out and vote. Too 
many people sit back while others go out 
and vote. Let’s hope that new voters will 
not take their new responsibility to vote so 
lightly. Taking an active part in government 
is much harder. It is hard work to go all out 
in campaigning for a candidate or in cam- 
paigning for oneself. 

In order to have your vote really count in 
an election you must be fully informed of the 
people running, of their platforms, and the 
issues they will bring up if elected to office. 
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Finally, trying to build up the government 
instead of trying to tear it down will bring 
better results. Having true patriotism does 
not mean you must be totally for everything 
your country does, but rather that you recog- 
nize weaknesses, and injustices and try to do 
something about them. 

John Kennedy once said: 

“This is a great country. It can be greater. 
It is a powerful country. It can be more 
powerful.” 

It is up to the new generation, that is 
coming into power of the government, to 
carry out plans for a better, stronger and 
more just government. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 18-YEAR-OLD 

VOTER 
(By Jonathan Strout) 

The responsibility of the eighteen year old 
voter is no different from that of the twenty- 
one, fifty-one, or eighty-one year old voter. 
He should be informed and then act upon 
his convictions when he goes to the polls, for 
in order to have a representative democracy, 
the electorate must be aware of the current 
issues and the qualifications of the men run- 
ning for office. 

An unenlightened electorate is the biggest 
pitfall of the people’s government, for many 
a voter has failed to take upon himself his 
main responsibility, that of keeping informed. 
He considers his suffrage a right; he too often 
fails to realize that responsibility accom- 
panies that privilege. Because many of to- 
day’s voters come to the polls uninformed, 
the concept of democracy, or government by 
the people, is being lost. The person that 
makes the greatest emotional impact, the 
issue that is proclaimed the loudest, all too 
often wins, 

For example, at the last annual school 
meeting in Durham, New Hampshire, one 
article of the warrant concerned the purchase 
of a computer for the high school. At the 
meeting I overheard voters saying, “I don't 
know anything about this matter, but it 
seems to me like a waste of money.” In spite 
of not having done their homework, they 
enthusiastically applauded those speakers 
who opposed the article. When it came time 
for them to vote, they democratically 
shouted, “Nay.” Presumably this was an en- 
lightened electorate, yet many of the school 
district voters who were present actually 
based their decision on emotion rather than 
factual information. 

At that meeting only 16% of those quali- 
fied to vote cared enough to accept the re- 
sponsibility of attendance. If such indiffer- 
ence exists at the grass roots level, it is a 
wonder that the federal government itself 
doesn't become defunct. In fact, when it is 
election time in the off years,- with no presi- 
dential candidate to lure the voters, less than 
one half of the people of voting age actually 
participate. Even in the Kennedy-Nixon 
election, one of the closest presidential con- 
tests in the United States, only 64% of those 
eligible to vote arrived at the polls. 

The informed voter keeps the wheels of 
democracy moving. Such a task is not for the 
apathetic. It is, nevertheless, more and more 
difficult for a citizen to become aware con- 
cerning all the sides of an issue or the quali- 
fications of the man running for office. Fur- 
thermore, many of today’s newspapers are as 
opinionated as a letter to the editor. Sources 
of information often prove unreliable. Cer- 
tain news must be repressed, and many re- 
ports are distorted. For example, reports vary 
daily on the activities of the F.B.I. and 
Hoover's qualifications as its director. 

The voter should read several newspapers; 
even then there is no guarantee that he will 
be truly knowledgeable. Not only the news- 
papers but also the other media are involved 
in this problem of communication. Many of 
the TV news analysts are far from objective 
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in their coverage of the issues and personali- 
ties involved. Freedom of the press, a right of 
& free society, must be maintained, but here 
again, problems arise when the media plays 
upon the emotions of the unthinking. The 
recent Calley trial is a case in point. Dema- 
goguery seems to be allowable in all the 
media of communications in America today. 

Interpretation of information by the voter, 
however, is not an impossible task. Even 
though the voter may be pro-Muskie, it is 
his responsibility to study the other candi- 
dates. Instead of listening just to the NBC 
news report at 6:30, he should tune in to 
CBS every other day and even listen to ABC 
at 6:00. Besides reading a daily paper, he 
should read a weekly one like the National 
Observer where the week’s news has been 
summarized, leaving out the unimportant 
bits that tend to confuse the average person. 
He should read both Newsweek and Time in- 
stead of just limiting himself to a single 
publication. 

Such preparation takes extra time, but in 
order to choose wisely, the American citizen 
who has the privilege of voting must assume 
this responsibility whether he is eighteen or 
eighty. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 18-YEAR-OLD 
VOTER 


(By Calvin L. Hackeman) 


The eighteen-year-old voter should have 
no more, but no fewer, responsibilities than 
the twenty-one-year-old voter, or the fifty- 
year-old voter. However, when any group of 
people is given a new task, privilege, right, or 
responsibility they are at the same time sub- 
ject to examination and criticism or praise. 
It is at this point of examination that the 
eighteen-year-old voter finds himself. He 
must therefore be very careful in the manner 
in which he uses his privilege of voting, so 
that he will prove to everyone watching him, 
and most importantly to himself, that he is 
capable of handling the job of voting re- 
sponsibly. 

The first basic responsibility of the voter 
is that he be informed. This should involve 
more than listening to the various candidates 
debate or speak. He must examine the candi- 
dates through different sources, not only read 
the reviews of one newspaper or listen to the 
opinion on one commentator on television, 
but rather read several newspapers of known 
variety and solicitate the views of various 
commentators with different political asso- 
ciation. A political candidate reviewed by 
only his own party rarely has his faults ex- 
posed; by the same token, a candidate re- 
viewed by only his rival party rarely has any 
of his good points exposed. The result in 
either situation is a false impression of the 
candidate and consequently a biased vote. 

Not only must the voter be aware of the 
candidates’ views, but he must also be aware 
of the issues about which those views exist. 
The voter must conduct research in some 
form whether it be reading consultation with 
authorities, or conversation with associates, 
so that his knowledge of the problems at 
hand will be sufficient to enable him to clearly 
understand the candidates’ views. Once a 
basic knowledge of the controversial subjects 
is possessed by the voter, he must examine 
the viewpoints held by the candidates, weigh 
them against each other, and make his de- 
cision as to which one he is in favor of. Not 
only must he decide which candidate he 
agrees with on a particular issue, but he must 
determine which issues are most important 
and which candidate’s views agree with his 
own most often. 

The second responsibility of the voter is to 
vote as he believes, with no outside influence 
from associates and family traditions. It is the 
common error of many voters to be afraid 
to be different. Voting “with the crowd” 
is much easier to do, than to remain loyal to 
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one’s own belief when that belief is in the 
minority. The yielding voter seldom realizes 
that he has avoided his responsibility to pro- 
mote his belief in an attempt to affect others' 
votes, when he submits to the influence of 
the majority. Yet, it is everyone's responsibil- 
ity to attempt to influence others with his 
opinion, but this gives no one an excuse for 
changing his views, unless he believes he has 
been wrong or misinformed in the past. 

Another problem existing today is that of 
party voting. Even though the majority of 
voters do not vote on the basis of political 
party alone, those who do are dodging their 
responsibility to think for themselves and 
vote accordingly. Certain parties have been 
known to adhere to basic principles through- 
out history. However, one should consider all 
points in question and then decide if possi- 
bly a different attempt might be being made 
by the party in question. This type of analy- 
sis could result in more responsible voting, 
as it would show the true feelings of the 
voters. 

The question of being afraid of change or 
afraid to be conservative is exposed when 
one tries to analyze a situation where party 
principles are involved. As a voter, one must 
subject himself to change with the times, but 
should vote only to the extent that he be- 
lieves is beneficial to the country. Any voter 
who refuses to vote for a candidate because 
he is liberal, or conservative, in his views is 
not & responsible voter. That voter should 
examine the situation with as open a mind 
as possible and come to a conclusion as to 
whether change would or would not be bene- 
ficial. Whatever his decision is should be 
reflected in his vote. 

The final, and probably the most impor- 
tant responsibility of the voter is to utilize 
his privilege, or right, to vote. Too many peo- 
ple have listened to the candidates with 
“open” minds, have been sufficiently informed 
on the controversial subjects, and have de- 
cided which candidate would be most bene- 
ficial to the country, but do not cast their 
vote. It is of no value to complete all the 
preparation a responsible voter should do if 
no vote is to be cast. 

If all people, regardless of age, would as- 
sume these basic “requirements” for voting, 
the voters would vote more meaningfully, 
and the non-voters would be preparing them- 
selves for future voting and could use their 
influence on the voters and candidates as the 
eighteen, nineteen, and twenty year-old vot- 
ers have in the past. 

Tue RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 18-YEAR-OLD 
VOTER 


(By Denis R. LeBlanc) 


The greatest resource in the United States 
today is not its mineral wealth or technology, 
but its youth. The young people of today are 
better informed of their situation and are 
more capable of acting than any other gen- 
eration in our nation’s history, The leaders 
of the country are well aware of the poten- 
tiality of young people. In 1970, Congress 
lowered the voting age in national elections 
to eighteen under the Voting Rights Act 
Amendments. Now, the entire nation awaits 
the results of the first elections which are 
affected by this legislation. Whether or not 
the eighteen-year-olds will act effectively is 
difficult to predict. But what are the new 
young voter’s responsibilities? How can he 
make sure that his vote will be a worthwhile 
one? 

The young voter can make his vote effec- 
tive in four ways. First he should learn about 
the American system of government. It is 
essential that a mechanical know how a car is 
assembled before he can repair one. The same 
applies to the voter. There are many ways in 
which a young person can obtain this in- 
formation. All schools have courses in United 
States history and American government. 
Also, many books and pamphlets which treat 
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the subject can be obtained from the local 
library or from government officials. Know- 
ing how his nation is will help the 
new voter decide on the issues being debated 
by the candidates. 

The second way in which the eighteen- 
year-old voter can insure the value of his 
vote is by following the issues. All candi- 
dates take positions on various controversies 
and one must be familiar with these if he is 
to make intelligent decisions. The voting 
teenager should discuss the issues with his 
peers and his elders. By receiving a variety 
of views he can then develop his own opin- 
ions, The young person must beware of the 
danger of being swayed by sensationalists 
and revolutionaries. It should be his deci- 
sion and not someone else's. 

Third, the new voter should carefully 
analyze the candidates’ platforms and cre- 
dentials. Voting for an office-seeker because 
of his physical appearance or his eloquent- 
sounding voice will not do any good for the 
country. The decision on who will receive 
his vote must be based on the voter’s ob- 
servations of the candidate's sincerity, abil- 
ity, professional background, and views. The 
media provides ample means to become ac- 
quainted with the candidates. Office holders 
seeking re-election often publish pamphlets 
or letters explaining the reasoning behind 
their actions during their term. Therefore, 
the new voter has many ways to assess a 
a candidate’s worthiness, 

Fourth, the eighteen-year-old voter must 
take an active role in the government in his 
area, He should attend civic meetings and 
present his views as well as hear those of 
others. The young voter should campaign 
for the candidate he believes is best, even 
if he just does so among friends and neigh- 
bors. 

The American form of government was 
founded to give people a chance to rule 
themselves. Over the years people have lost 
their faith in the government, mainly be- 
cause they never tried to understand it or 
actively participate in it. However, the 
eighteen-year-old voter now has a chance 
to use his potential and revitalize our na- 
tion, If he uses his vote intelligently and 
with responsibility, he can initiate a revo- 
lution in America, a revolution in which 
our country can be strengthened, not 
destroyed, 


— 


WHAT ARE THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
18-YEAR-OLD VOTER? 
(By Anne Fowler) 

To be eighteen is to be young and in- 
experienced, naive and easily impressed. To 
be eighteen is to be full of knowledge from 
twelve years of schooling. To be eighteen is 
to be enthusiastic and idealistic. To be 
eighteen is to have all the answers to the 
world’s problems. To be eighteen is to have a 
strong desire to run one’s own life. And now 
to be eighteen is to be a voting citizen of 
the United States. r 

Our faith in ourselves as a generation and 
our burning desire to correct the evils of the 
world have won for us the right to vote. Had 
not our parents and older friends also be- 
lieved in us, we would have been denied this 
right. We feel, through our constant exposure 
to newspapers and television, that we are 
the informed generation. We feel that we 
know how to run a country and do not wish 
to wait until we reach 21 to get in on the 
action. Congress has said go—so now what 
are our responsibilities? 

I believe our responsibilities to be the same 
as those of any 2l-year-old voter. That is— 
to be well-informed about each issue and 
candidate, to take an active role in anything 
we feel strongly enough about, and above 
all, to get out and vote—take advantage of 
that right that makes our country what it 
is. 


But our responsibilities extend further 
than that. It is our responsibility to live up 
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to all we profess ourselves to be; to show 
that we are worthy of the faith instilled in 
us. We have denounced our elders for mak- 
ing this country a mess. We have been given 
the right to change it and now we must. We 
cannot throw away this chance. We cannot 
just show one burst of enthusiasm on the 
first polling day and then do no more, tak- 
ing the vote for granted. 

We have everything to work with. We are 
young and untried, enthusiastic and will- 
ing, optimistic and idealistic. We haven't yet 
been turned off by the world. We have hope. 
We must live up to full potential. We must 
use all we have to effect the change we have 
the power of making. We can add so much 
to our country. If we don’t do all we can, 
if the country has not felt anything by our 
vote, then the country has not benefitted, 
and we have not benefitted by our vote. We 
might as well resign ourselves to being the 
apathetic stogies we have so often accused 
our parents of being. 

It is our responsibility to live our beliefs. 
If we vote in anti-pollution legislation, we 
must carry it through individually. We must 
follow the laws of this nation because we 
had a say in the making of them. We claim 
we are looking for truth in a corrupted 
world, we ourselves cannot be hypocritical. 
We must each vote our individual beliefs, be 
willing to be criticized for them, to stand 
apart from our friends when necessary, to 
live up to our human dignity. 

What are the responsibilities of the eight- 
een-year-old voter? We must appreciate and 
respect all that is good in this nation; we 
must try to change what is wrong. We must 
try to benefit our country as best we can, we 
must stick by what we believe, and what 
the country believes. We must exercise the 
right to vote to its greatest potential. 


THe RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 18-YEAR-OLD 
VOTER 


(By Richard Merrill) 


The young adult of America is in a precari- 
ous position indeed, He or she is in an age 
group with the highest crime rate, the great- 
est percentage of automobile accidents, and 
are certainly among the best noisemakers 
when it comes to preaching about reform. 
But I'm not attempting to write about the 
group that is the young adult; I'm writing 
about the person, the individual, the respon- 
sibilities of this individual, whether he is of 
voting age or not. 

The age level of eighteen to twenty-one is 
generally regarded as the most difficult, the 
most enthusiastic, and the most troublesome. 
The average eighteen to twenty-one year old 
has an excellent education and is well in- 
formed of current events. 

The Congressmen of our country are in the 
long overdue process of granting the right to 
vote to the young men and women of America 
in the eighteen to twenty-one age group. 
Why? Because they are afraid of the wrath 
of this group? Possibly, but not likely, Be- 
cause he realized that eighteen year olds fight 
for their country? More possibly, but this is 
not necessarily the reason. The Congressmen 
are granting voting privileges to the eighteen 
year old because he feels they are responsible 
American citizens; and because he sees the 
individual as good, not the entire age group 
as troublesome, 

It is a kind of paradox that this age group 
is the most vociferous when it comes to re- 
form, yet still has the highest crime percent- 
age. As the eighteen year old enters the vot- 
ing booth on election day, a very prominent 
question should enter his mind. And that is 
which candidate to vote for when it comes to 
crime. Should he vote for the one who prom- 
ises tighter crime control, or the one who 
avoids this subject but implies that the cur- 
rent system is adequate? The responsible 
American would vote for the first candidate, 
the irresponsible eighteen year old would vote 
for the second, so he can continue his field 
day on the streets and in the cities. 
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“Who's fighting the war in Vietnam?” is 
& common battle cry of the “lower the voting 
age” advocate. This is probably the best 
argument the eighteen year old has. If he’s 
old enough to get drafted he should be old 
enough to vote for who he represents when 
he does the fighting. This age group has a 
fantastic amount of pull. It could conceiy- 
ably defeat Richard Nixon in 1972 and re- 
instate a Democrat in his place. But the re- 
sponsible eighteen year old must reason this 
out. He must decide for himself who is best. 
He must not follow the crowd in general. 
Just because all his pals are advocating 
“dump Nixon”, he must reason to himself if 
this is the best thing to do. 

Vietnam is a burning question in the 
hearts of all Americans, young and old, and 
the young are especially involved, He must 
decide whether he wants to continue the war 
to halt Communist aggression, or should 
it end abruptly because he is fearful of get- 
ting stuck with some of the fighting. This is 
probably the most immediate question to all 
eighteen year olds. Will he be next? Will he 
also have to fight for his country, or is his 
country worth fighting for? Who would he 
rather see live, himself or American democ-~- 
racy? What is the best way to end the war? 
Complete withdrawal immediately, or slow 
gradual withdrawal while Vietnamization has 
a chance to build up? These are all respon- 
sibilities of the eighteen year old. 

But the greatest responsibility the eight- 
een year old voter has is to himself and his 
future. On the threshold of adulthood, he 
has to decide what will be best for himself, 
his future wife (or husband) and his chil- 
dren, grandchildren and his grandchildren’s 
children, Will he want them to live in a 
world that is better than the one he is living 
in now, or will he ignore this call and be in- 
different to the whole situation. Today's 
eighteen year old is tomorrow’s leader, and 
the future is in his hands. He has to vote for 
Congressmen and candidates for office who 
are best qualified. He must see through their 
false promises and corruption and pick out 
the true leaders for himself and his loved 
ones. 

These are some of the endless responsibil- 
ities of the eighteen year old voter. But most 
of all, above all other responsibilities, when 
he is granted the privilege, he must vote. And 
vote knowingly. For it is very true that the 
future of America, of the world, and of every- 
thing is in the hands of the young. 


FRAME-UP 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, April 
4, 1968, the date of the assassination of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, was a tragic 
day for all Americans. For all of us, it is 
a day which represents the loss of a great 
leader. 

Such tragic events are inevitably ex- 
plored from every angle, and specula- 
tions continue long after official verdicts 
have been rendered. In an effort to ex- 
amine the events of April 4, Harold Weis- 
berg, a constituent of mine, has written 
a book entitled “Frame-Up,” in which he 
explores some new aspects of the death 
of Martin Luther King. While not all of 
us may agree with Mr. Weisberg’s con- 
clusions, all of us do have an obliga- 
tion to inspect every side of such an issue 
before coming to a personal decision. 

Mr. Weisberg’s perspective on the slay- 
ing of Dr. King was reviewed by Fred J. 
Cook in the Saturday Review. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that this 
review, which details some of Mr. Weis- 
berg’s contentions, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the book re- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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FraMe-Up: THE MARTIN LUTHER Kinc/ 
James EARL Ray CASE 
(By Harold Weisberg) 

On March 10, 1969, in a Memphis court- 
room, the curtain rose on one of the most 
brazen travesties of justice ever to disgrace 
America. James Earl Ray, the accused killer 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., was to go on 
trial, But there was no trial. There was in- 
stead a deal between judge, prosecutor, and 
defense attorney. Ray would plead guilty in 
exchange for a life sentence, and the court 
would return the verdict so much desired by 
the American Establishment: Ray had acted 
alone. 

The drama ran as smoothly as a well- 
plotted Hollywood film—up to a point, Then 
James Earl Ray spoke. He did not agree, he 
said, with Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
and FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, who had 
been insisting there was no conspiracy. Here 
was the man who had to know, and, at some 
risk to himself, he was telling the court that 
the script was phony. Defense Attorney Percy 
Foreman, who had had to browbeat his un- 
willing client into copping a plea instead of 
standing trial, leaped into the breach. It was 
not necessary, he said, for Ray to accept 
everything; all that mattered was that he was 
pleading guilty to the crime. Was he? the 
judge asked. Yes, Ray said, and the jugger- 
naut of official machinery rolled over his 
feeble but courageous protest. 

Harold Weisberg, a onetime government 
investigator who has devoted himself to a 
pursuit of the ignored or suppressed facts 
about political assassinations, has now turned 
to the case of James Earl Ray in the book 
he calls Frame-Up, He does not doubt that 
Ray was implicated in the King assassina- 
tion, but his thesis is that Ray filled the 
same role Lee Harvey Oswald did in the 
assassination of President John F. Kennedy 
in Dallas. In Weisberg’s view Ray like Oswald, 
was not the killer; he was the decoy, the 
patsy, the man meant to be caught. 

Weisberg shows that in the King case, 
just as in Dallas, a baffling use was made of 
doubles, Just as there is evidence that two 
men used the name of Lee Harvey Oswald, so 
is there evidence that someone besides James 
Earl Ray knew and used some of his various 
aliases, Here are a few of the points Weisberg 
raises: 

Ray's arrest at Heathrow (London) Airport, 
June 8, 1968. According to Scotland Yard, 
Ray, traveling under the name of Ramon 
George Sneyd, came into the airport about 
6:15 am. on a flight from Lisbon. While 
awaiting for his plane to refuel and fiy on to 
Brussels, he wandered unnecessarily into the 
immigration section for incoming passengers 
and was spotted and detained. But on that 
date a man using the name of Ramon George 
Sneyd was living—and had been for several 
days—at the Pax Hotel in London. He left 
about 9:15 the same morning to catch a 
plane for Brussels. The FBI's reconstruction 
of the case was based upon the proposition 
that Sneyd No. 2 was really Ray. The land- 
lady of the Pax was subpoenaed for possible 
appearance in the Memphis farce, which the 
press dubbed “the minitrial.” She said after- 
wards that she had been warned by an FBI 
agent, accompanied by four Scotland Yard 
operatives, that she was only to answer the 
questions she was asked—she was not to vol- 
unteer anything. When she remarked that she 
had found a hypodermic syringe in “Sneyd's” 
room after he left, she was “virtually told” 
she must be lying because Ray was not a 
narcotics addict. Was this all just some kind 
of official foul-up in announcing the details 
of Ray’s arrest? No; as Weisberg shows by 
correspondence he reproduces, Scotland Yard 
was insisting in November 1968—five and a 
half months later—that the man it had ar- 
rested arrived on a Lisbon flight. Who, then, 
was the man at the Pax who had been using 
Ray’s alias? 

The two white Mustangs. The official ver- 
sion states that after Ray shot Dr. King from 
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the bathroom window of a Memphis flop- 
house, he made his escape in a 1966 white 
Mustang he had purchased secondhand in 
Birmingham, Alabama. He drove some 400 
miles through the night and abandoned the 
car in an Atlanta parking lot, where it was 
not discovered for days. But there was 
abundant evidence that two similar white 
Mustangs were parked in the street near the 
flophouse at the time of the slaying. Accord- 
ing to eyewitnesses, both had red and white 
license plates—one set were Alabama tags, 
the other Arkansas. Furthermore, the Mus- 
tang which Ray had purchased in Birming- 
ham had an automatic shift, while the one 
abandoned in Atlanta, with Ray’s license 
plates on it, had a stick shift. The ashtray 
of the abandoned Mustang was overflowing 
with cigarette butts—and Ray does not 
smoke, No mention of model or serial num- 
bers, which would have identified the Mus- 
tang positively, was made at the Memphis 
minitrial, and, though the car must have 
been splattered with fingerprints, there was 
no indication that the FBI had found a single 
print of Ray’s in this, his supposed getaway 
car—evidence that almost certainly would 
have been flaunted, if it existed, to rivet the 
case beyond doubt. 

The duplicate driver’s license. In early 
March 1968 Ray was in Los Angeles attend- 
ing bartender’s school and getting his 
pointed nose clipped by a plastic surgeon. 
Records establish his presence there beyond 
doubt. But, at this very time, the Alabama 
Highway Patrol received a telephone call 
from a man calling himself Eric Starvo Galt 
(the alias Ray had used in Birmingham). 
The caller said he had lost his driver’s li- 
cense and needed a duplicate, and gave the 
address of the Birmingham rooming house at 
which Ray had stayed. The duplicate li- 
cense was mailed; the small fee required for 
this service was promptly paid—and Ray was 
not in Birmingham, but in California, nearly 
a continent away. The evidence seems un- 
challengeable that someone other than Ray— 
the roominghouse proprietor could not say 
who—had picked up the duplicate license 
and mailed the fee. 

The telltale bundle. According to the offi- 
cial version, Ray, after shooting King, walked 
out of the flophouse, deposited a bundle al- 
most in the doorway of an adjacent cafe, 
strolled down the street, and drove off in 
his Mustang. The bundle contained the rifie 
Ray had purchased and which supposedly 
did the killing, put carefully back into its 
cardboard carrying case and wrapped in a 
green bedspread, along with a pair of binocu- 
lars which Ray had bought that very after- 
noon and which were decorated with his 
fingerprints. There was also a shaving set 
he had purchased the day before—and, most 
helpful of all, a transistor radio he had ac- 
quired while in Missouri State Prison, with 
his prison number stenciled on it. Weisberg 
holds that it defies belief that the real killer 
would have taken the time to insert the rifle 
in its case and wrap up all these articles, 
then just drop them on the street instead of 
taking them with him in the Mustang. Such 
action, he argues logically, can be reconciled 
only with the role of a man serving as decoy 
in an elaborate plot. 

Evidence that Ray fired the shot. There is 
none. The medical examiner’s testimony at 
the minitrial failed to establish the first es- 
sential—the trajectory of the shot that killed 
Dr. King. Paris-Match tried the experiment 
of re-enacting the crime and found that the 
killer would have had to be a contortionist 
to have fired from the bathtub, as was al- 
leged. Ballistics testimony was worthless, Dr. 
King had been killed by a soft-nosed dum- 
dum bullet; when it struck it exploded and 
fragmented. The prosecution claimed the 
largest fragment was “consistent” with a shot 
fired from Ray’s rifle. That is the very word 
used by a corrupt prosecution in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti trial, when a police expert who was 
convinced fatal shots had not been fired 
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from a given revolver was asked whether it 
was “consistent” that they had. He could 
answer “Yes,” since the shots had obviously 
been fired from a revolver. So here “con- 
sistent” means only that the bullet frag- 
ment came from a rifle. The term that so 
deceived press and public does not meet the 
first requirement of proof—that the ballistics 
expert be able to testify the shot came from 
Ray's rifle and no other, 

There is more, much more, in Weisberg’s 
book. There is the question of how Ray, alone 
and unaided, a stranger in Canada, managed 
to come up with aliases that were the real 
names of three living men who looked much 
like him, in one case even to a similar scar 
on the face. There is the mystery of his free- 
spending, cross-continental Canadian-Mexi- 
can spree, and of how a penny-ante crook 
like Ray came by so much money. There is 
the business of the phony police radio broad- 
cast on the night of the assassination, 
graphically describing a gun battle with a 
fleeing car, which led police north out of 
Memphis and away from the assassin’s es- 
cape route. The reek of conspiracy is on 
everything. 

Weisberg is an indefatigable researcher. 
Unfortunately, he is not a skilled writer. His 
book suffers from lack of organization and 
conciseness. He mentions an issue in passing, 
then pages or even chapters later he goes 
back and worries it. He repeatedly lashes out 
at virtually all concerned in the minitrial as 
liars and scoundrels, devoting long passages 
to denunciation instead of the cool presenta- 
tion of evidence. Though his indignation is in 
most instances thoroughly justified, it gets 
in the way of the story. 

But when all this has been said, Weisberg 
remains invaluable. He has pursued the facts, 
and they are there, buried in the mass of his 
book, And they are facts that lay claim to 
the conscience of America, For it should be 
clear by now that, if the assassinations of 
some of the nation’s most outstanding lead- 
ers are to be dismissed with the “one man- 
no conspiracy” refrain, there will be no deter- 
rent to conspiracies in the future whenever 
hate may point the way and pull the trigger. 
And, in that event, this greatest of democ- 
racies will have been reduced to the status 
of a Latin American banana republic. That 
is the issue. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR WOMEN 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in the 
month of June, every year, thousands 
of young Americans graduate from high 
schools and colleges and begin their 
working careers. Unfortunately, because 
of discriminatory practices in hiring, 
promotion, and pay, many of these young 
people will have one strike against them 
before they ever start work. 

Job discrimination comes in many 
forms, and is directed against many dif- 
ferent groups of Americans. Certainly, 
we are all painfully aware of the dis- 
crimination practiced on the basis of 
race, 

However, it is perhaps a lesser known 
fact that job discrimination based on 
sex, is nearly as pervasive in our society 
as is discrimination based on race. 

There can be no question that there 
is widespread discrimination against 
women in hiring, promotion, and pay 
practices throughout this country. This 
situation is making a mockery of our 
efforts at the Federal level to mandate 
equal employment opportunity, and I 
believe Congress should move quickly 
to correct it. 

I have recently introduced a bill, 
S. 1861, which would raise the minimum 
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wage and extend the minimum wage and 
overtime protective provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to millions of work- 
ers. It would also amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to make its equal pay pro- 
tections applicable to executive, adminis- 
trative, and professional employees. 

Recently, a Presidential Task Force on 
Women’s Rights and Responsibilities rec- 
ommended in a report to the President 
entitled, “A Matter of Simple Justice,” 
that the FLSA be amended in the man- 
ner I have proposed. 

I would like to take note of the fact 
that the senior Senator from Michigan 
has also introduced legislation in the 
current Congress, as he did in the last, 
which would extend the equal pay pro- 
tections of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to executive, administrative, and pro- 
fessional employees. Senator Hart has 
also testified before the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee in favor of the provision 
of S.1861 which would accomplish the 
Objectives set forth in his proposal S. 
1529. I would like to thank Senator HART 
for his support and for his untiring 
efforts to see that equal pay protections 
are made applicable to all occupational 
levels. 

Before discussing further facts which 
support the need for an extension of 
equal pay protections to executive, ad- 
ministrative, and professional employees, 
I would like to dwell for a moment on 
some shocking figures which have re- 
cently been released by the Census Bu- 
reau. 

Under the existing legislation, the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963 and title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, one would 
hope that things were getting better for 
the woman worker. However, the new 
census data indicates that the situation 
remains bleak for the working woman. 

Poverty increased in our Nation last 
year for the first time in a decade, by 
about 1.2 million persons, and the most 
heavily affected were families headed 
by women. Over half of these 1.2 million 
persons were members of families headed 
by women. About one-third of the total— 
432,000—were members of black families 
headed by the mother. 

S. 1861, in raising the minimum wage, 
is designed to help obtain a living wage 
for all family heads. But, it is apparent 
that a greater effort is needed to enforce 
existing laws, and to expand them, in 
order to guarantee all persons equal pay 
for equal work. 

In extending the coverage of the FLSA 
minimum wage and overtime protections, 
S. 1861 will also extend the equal pay 
guarantees of the act to many of the 
lowest paid wemen workers who are not 
currently covered by the minimum wage. 
While this protection is essential, the 
provision of S. 1861 which would extend 
the Equal Pay Act to cover executive, 
administrative, and professional employ- 
ees is equally important. 

There are many different statistical 
studies which are available that support 
factually my amendment. One of these 
reports is entitled, “Fact Sheet on the 
Earnings Gap,” and is published by the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Women's 
Bureau. In this report statistics indicate 
that in 1955 the median wage or salary 
income for women was $2,719, or ap- 
proximately 64 percent of the median 
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wage or salary for men, $4,252. Nearly 
15 years later, and after the passage of 
the legislation that I have mentioned, we 
find that the median wage or salary for 
women was $4,977 in 1969, compared to 
$8,227 received by men. This represents 
only 60 percent of income received by 
male workers. Let me emphasize that 
these are median income figures—not 
averages. 

In yet another report by the Women’s 
Bureau, entitled “Fact Sheet in Profes- 
sional and Technical Positions,” we find 
that women are also vastly under- 
represented in most technical and pro- 
fessional fields. The fact sheet states: 

Although women are heavily represented 
in the health fields, in 1969 only 7 percent of 
physicians were women. Similarly women had 
only a token representation among scientists 
(9 percent), lawyers (3 percent), and engi- 
neers (1 percent). 


One of the reasons for this under- 
representation seems related to tradi- 
tional difficulties at the entrance stage of 
the career ladder. Furthermore, if a 
young woman knows that she will quite 
likely be paid less than her male coun- 
terpart for doing the same technical, 
managerial, or professional work, that 
knowledge is bound to inhibit her from 
embarking on one of these careers. 

It is time that we stopped thinking of 
males as the only breadwinners in this 
country. We must assure that women 
receive the same employment and pro- 
motional opportunities, and the same 
compensation, as men. 

As a matter of basic justice, equal pay 
protections must be extended. Current 
discrimination is clearly evidenced by the 
statistics that I have referred to today. 

When the Equal Pay Act amendments 
to the FLSA were debated in 1963, it was 
argued that the requirement should re- 
main coextensive with minimum wage 
coverage. Inasmuch as executives, ad- 
ministrative, and professional employees 
were excluded from minimum wage and 
overtime coverage under the FLSA, an 
argument was developed around the dif- 
ficulties of enforcement, if equal pay pro- 
tections were extended beyond occupa- 
tions covered by the normal FLSA en- 
forcement mechanisms. 

However, since 1963 the Department 
of Labor has begun to develop effective 
enforcement machinery for equal pay 
violations. There are now well established 
lines of judicial decisions to aid in en- 
forcement. In addition, the Department 
has also gained a great deal of experience 
in enforcing equal pay cases over the 
years. Thus, while S. 1861 does not elim- 
inate the exemption for executive, ad- 
ministrative, and professional employees 
from minimum wage and overtime re- 
quirements, it is time to eliminate the 
exclusion of these groups of employees 
from equal pay protections. 

It is time that we guaranteed to every 
working woman, no matter what her 
occupational status, that she will receive 
equal pay for equal work. I believe my 
proposal would go far in that direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that four reports be printed in the 
ReEcorpD at the end of my remarks. These 
reports offer strong evidence which sup- 
ports my proposal, S. 1861, to extend 
equal pay protections to executive, ad- 
ministrative, and professional employ- 
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ees. The reports are all published by the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Women’s 
Bureau. They are entitled: “Fact Sheet 
on the Earnings Gap;” “Fact Sheet on 
Women in Professional and Technical 
Positions;” “Background Facts on Wom- 
en Workers in the United States;” and 
“Under Utilization of Women Workers.” 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fact SHEET ON THE EARNINGS GAP 

A comparison of the median wage or salary 
incomes of women and men who work at full- 
time jobs the year round reveals that while 
those of women are considerably less than 
those of men, the difference was less in 1969 
than it had been in recent years. The gap, 
however, was wider than it was 10 to 15 years 
ago. For example, in 1955 women’s median 
wage or salary income of $2,719 was 65 per- 
cent of the $4,252 received by men. By 1966 
the proportion had dropped to 58 percent, 
where it remained through 1968. But in 1969 
women’s median earnings of $4,977 were 60 
percent of the’$8,227 received by men. 


WAGE OR SALARY INCOME OF FULL-TIME YEAR-ROUND 
WORKERS, BY SEX, 1955-69 t! 


Women’s 
median wage 

or salary income 
as percent 


Median wage or 
salary income 
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1 Worked 35 hours or more a week for 50 to 52 weeks. 

2 Data are not strictly comparable with prior years, since they 
include earnings of self-employed persons. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: 
Current Populations Reports, P-60. 


The gap in earnings varies by major oc- 
cupation group. It is largest for sales work- 
ers (women earn only 41 percent of what 
men earn) and smallest for clerical work- 
ers and professional and technical workers 
(women earn 65 percent of what men earn). 
Women’s wage or salary income showed al- 
most the same relationship to those of men 
in 1969 as in 1968 for all occupation groups 
except service workers outside the home, 
where the percentage increased from 55 to 
59 percent. 


MEDIAN WAGE OR SALARY INCOME OF FULL-TIME YEAR- 
ROUND WORKERS, BY SEX AND SELECTED MAJOR OCCU- 
PATION GROUP, 1969 a 


Median wage or 
salary income 
Men 


Major occupation group Women 


Professional and technical 
$7,309 $11,266 


11, 467 
7,966 
9, 135 
7,307 
6, 373 


Nonfarm managers, officials, 
and proprietors... ........- 

Clerical workers 

Sales workers 


Service workers (except 
private household) 


1 Women’s median wage or salary income as percent of men’s. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: 
Current Population Reports, P-60, No. 75. 
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Another measure of the gap in the earnings 
of women and men full-time year-round 
workers ls a distribution of these workers by 
earnings levels. For example, 14 percent of 
the women but only 6 percent of the men 
earned less than $3,000 in 1969. Moreover, 51 
percent of the women but only 16 percent 
of the men earned less than $5,000. At the 
upper end of the scale, only 5 percent of the 
women but 35 percent of the men had earn- 
ings of $10,000 or more. 


EARNINGS OF FULL-TIME YEAR-ROUND WORKERS, BY SEX, 
1969 


Less than $3,000. 


»' 5 


999 
$5,000 to $6,999_ 
$7,000 to $9,999- 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 and over.. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: 
Current Population Reports, p. 60, No. 75. 


The educational background of a worker 
often determines not only the type of work 
but also the level of job within an occupa- 
tion for which he or she can qualify. How- 
ever, a comparison of the incomes of fully 
employed women and men workers by educa- 
tional attainment reveals that women earn 
substantially less than men who have the 
same amount of education, Among workers 
who had completed grade school or 1 to 3 
years of high school, women’s incomes in 
1969 were only 56 percent of men’s. Among 
those who had 5 years or more of college, the 
proportion was 67 percent. 


MEDIAN INCOME IN 1969 OF FULL-TIME YEAR-ROUND 
WORKERS, BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED (PERSONS 
25 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 


Women’s 
income as 
ercent 

of men's 


Years of school completed Women 


Elementary school: $5,769 


7,147 


7, 958 
9, 100 


10, 311 
12, 960 
13, 788 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: 
Current Population Reports, P-60, No. 75. 


The previous figures do not necessarily 
indicate that women are receiving unequal 
pay for equal work. For the most part, they 
refiect the fact that women are more likely 
than men to be employed in low-skilled, low- 
paying jobs. For example: 

In institutions of higher education, wom- 
en are much less likely than men to be as- 
sociate or full professors. 

In the technical field, women are usually 
in the lowest category of draftsman or en- 
gineering technican. 

Among managers and proprietors, women 
frequently operate a small retail establish- 
ment, while the men may Manage a manu- 
facturing plant or a wholesale outlet, 

In the clerical field, women are usually the 
class B and men the higher paid class A ac- 
counting clerks. Among tabulating machine 
operators also, women are concentrated at 
the lower level. 

In cotton textile manufacturing, women 
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are usually the battery hands, spinners, and 
yarn winders (the lowest paying jobs), while 
men are loom fixers, maintenance machin- 
ists, and card grinders. 

Nevertheless, within some of these detailed 
occupations, men usually are better paid, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys of earn- 
ings in major office occupations showed that 
during the period July 1969 to June 1970 
men’s average weekly earnings were substan- 
tially higher than those of women among 
class A and class B accounting and payroll 
clerks. For example, the weekly salary dif- 
ferential between the earnings of women and 
men class A accounting clerks ranged from 
$6.50 to $42.50 in 60 of the important centers 
of business and industry surveyed regularly. 

The pattern of earnings in institutions of 
higher education provides a second illustra- 
tion. In these institutions in 1965-66 (the lat- 
est data available), women full professors 
had a median salary of only $11,649 as com- 
pared with $12,768 for men. Comparable dif- 
ferences were found between the salaries of 
women and men associate professors, assist- 
ant professors, and instructors. 

Median salaries of women scientists in 1968 
were from $1,700 to $4,500 less than those 
of all scientists in their respective fields. 
The greatest gap was in the field of chem- 
istry, where the median annual salary of 
women was $9,000 as compared with $13,500 
for all chemists. Additional details are given 
in the following table. 


MEDIAN ANNUAL SALARIES OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYED 
CIVILIAN SCIENTISTS, BY FIELD, 1968 


Median annual salary 


All Women 


Field scientists scientists 


y: 
Mathematics 
Computer sciences.. 
Agricultural sciences 
Biological sciences.. 
Psychology... .__... 
2 aE 


Sociology 
Anthropology... .__ 
Political science... 
Linguistics 


1 Median not computed for groups with fewer than 25 regis- 
trants reporting salary. 


Source: National Science Foundation: “National Register of 
Scientific and Technical Personnel,” 1968. 


The jobs and salaries expected to be offered 
by 191 companies to June 1971 college grad- 
uates were reported in a survey conducted in 
November 1970. Salaries to be offered to 
women were consistently below those to be 
offered to men with the same college major. 
A comparison with 1970, however, shows a 
marked reduction in the spread between 
salaries for women and men. In 1970 the gap 
in monthly salaries ranged from 886 down 
to $18; in 1971 the gap ranges from $68 
down to only $1 per month difference in 
engineering. 

These figures do not indicate that different 
salaries are being offered to women and men 
hired by the same company for the same 
job, but are averages of offers by all com- 
penis planning to employ graduates in that 

eld. 
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EXPECTED SALARIES FOR JUNE 1970 AND 1971 COLLEGE 
GRADUATES, BY SEX AND SELECTED FIELD 
Average monthly salary 
1971 
Men Women 
$832 
806 
718 
872 
688 
773 


1 Average based on only six companies planning to employ 


women. 


Source: Endicott, Frank S., Dr.; “Trends in Employment ot 
College and University Graduates In Business and Industry.” 
Northwestern University. 24th Annual Report, December 1969; 
25th Annual Report, December 1970. 


Federal legislation guaranteeing equal pay 
or prohibiting sex discrimination in private 
employment or on Government contracts has 
not been enough to date to close the gap be- 
tween the earnings of women and men. In 
addition to enforcement of these laws, it is 
also imperative for employers to review their 
recruitment, on-the-job training, and promo- 
tion policies to give well-qualified women the 
opportunity to move into more of the better 
paying jobs than they now hold. 

FACT SHEET ON WOMEN IN PROFESSIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL POSITIONS 


An increasing demand for skilled and 
highly trained workers has accompanied the 
rapid growth and changing technology of our 
economy, Women have shared in the rising 
number of professional and technical work- 
ers. Prior to World War II, women employed 
in professional and technical positions num- 
bered about 1.6 million. In the first 9 months 
of 1968 they averaged 3.8 million. However, 
men have moved into these jobs at an even 
faster pace. As a result, women held only 37 
percent of all professional and technical po- 
sitions in the first 9 months of 1968, as com- 
pared with 45 percent in 1940. 


Professional and technical workers ! 


Women 


Number (in thousands) as per- 


1 Persons 16 years of age and over, 1960-66; 14 years of age 


and over, 1940-55. 

29-month average. 

2 As of April. 

Note: The figures in this factsheet are from the National 
Education Association; National Science Foundation; U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education; 
and U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Women today hold a wide variety of pro- 
fessional and technical jobs. Although they 
continue to be concentrated in the teaching 
and health fields, many are working in grow- 
ing and developing areas employment. Of 
the 2.7 million women professional and 
technical workers in 1960, 1.9 million, or 71 
percent, were in teaching (except college) or 
health occupations. Five years later, in 1965, 
the proportion in these occupations had 
dropped to 68 percent; in the first 9 months 
of 1968, to 66 percent. 


Occupation 


Women professional and technical workers 1 
Percent distribution 
1960 1968 2 1965 


Number (in thousands) 
1968 2 1965 


Teaching (exce 
Medical, other h 


116 years of age and over. 


3,817 3, 280 
1,327 


2,706 100.0 
1,164 40.1 
745 25.9 
796 34.1 


29-month average. 
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Recent estimates of the number of women 
in selected professional fields other than 
teaching and health are as follows: 


As percent 
of total 


Occupation workers 


Personnel worker. 
Recreation worker. 


Commercial artist... 
Public relations work: 


Interior designer and decorator.. 
Statistician 


Despite the increased diversification in 
women’s professional employment, women 
continue to hold a disproportionately small 
share of positions in the leading professions. 
Although traditionally women have made up 
a large part of the teacher corps, only 22 per- 
cent of the faculty and other professional 
staff in institutions of higher education were 
women in 1964 (the most recent date for 
which comparable figures are available). This 
is a considerably smaller proportion than 
they were in 1940 (28 percent), 1930 (27 per- 
cent), or 1920 (26 percent), and only slightly 
above their proportion in 1910 (20 percent). 
Similarly there has been a sharp decline in 
the proportion of women among all secondary 
school teachers—46 percent in 1967 as com- 
pared with 57 percent in 1950. 

Although women are heavily represented 
in the health fields, in 1969 only 7 percent 
of physicians were women. Similarly women 
had only a token representation among sci- 
entists (9 percent), lawyers (3 percent), and 
engineers (1 percent). Moreover, a survey by 
the Harvard Business Review states that “the 


1966 
1 224; 491 
147, 588 
2 118 


Degrees conferred 


Bachelor's or Ist professional 
Master's 


Bachelor’s or 1st professional 
Master's 
Doctor's 
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barriers [to the employment of women in 
Management positions] are so great that 
there is scarcely anything to study.” * 


* . . + * 


The number and proportion of girls con- 
tinuing their education beyond the high 
school level are rising steadily. In the fall 
of 1967, 715,911 girls entered institutions of 
higher education—an increase of 7 percent 
over 1966. An estimated 54 percent of all 
girls who graduated from high school in the 
1966-67 school year entered institutions of 
higher education in the fall of 1967. In 1966 
the proportion was 50 percent. 

A larger number and proportion of boys 
than of girls continue their education be- 
yond the high school level. In 1967 boys en- 
tering institutions of higher education num- 
bered 936,406, or an estimated 71 percent of 
boy high school graduates. 

The 1966 and 1967 data on first-time college 
enrollments include those in programs not 
chiefly creditable toward a bachelor’s de- 
gree as well as those enrolled in degree- 
credit programs, Data for prior years, based 
on degree credit enrollments only, show an 
increase in the number of girls entering col- 
lege from 198,844 in 1948 to 618,332 in 1965. 
The proportion of girl college entrants to 
high school graduates rose from 32 to 46 
percent during the same period. 

The number of women earning degrees at 
all three levels—bachelor’s or first profes- 
sional, master’s, and doctor’s—has increased 
significantly in the last 11 years. During the 
school year 1965-66, women earned a total 
of 274,197 degrees, which was more than twice 
the number of degrees earned by women in 
1954-55. Of the degrees earned by women 
in 1966, 223,066 were bachelor’s degrees, 
1,425 were first professional degrees (requir- 
ing 6 or more years of higher education), 
47,588 were master’s degrees, and 2,118 were 
doctor’s degrees, 


* Harvard Business Review, March-April 
1965, p. 8. 
Number earned by women 
1965 1955 1950 
219, 260 103, 799 103, 915 
35, 984 19, 464 16, 982 
1,775 825 616 


Percent earned by women 


t Not strictly comparable with prior years. In 1966 certain degrees formerly counted as 1st professional degrees were Included 


with master’s degrees. 


In spite of the rising number of women en- 
tering and graduai from institutions of 
higher education, the disparity in the pro- 
portion of degrees earned by women and 
men today is as great as or greater than it 
was in 1930. Women earned 38 percent of 
all degrees conferred in 1966, as compared 
with 40 percent in 1930. Although data on 
degrees earned at each degree level are not 
strictly comparable with prior years because 
of changes in definitions, the proportion of 
all bachelor’s or first professional degrees 
earned by women was about the same in 
1966 as in 1930. The disparity has widened 
at the advanced degree level. Even with the 
change in definition, women earned only 34 
percent of the master’s degrees conferred 


Occupation 


Teaching ey a college) 
ei 


Medical, other health fields. 
Other professional, technical workers....__.-............._- 


in 1966 as compared with 40 percent in 1930. 
Similarly, women earned 12 percent of the 
doctor's degrees conferred in 1966; 15 percent 
in 1930. 

Women today hold a wide variety of pro- 
fessional and technical jobs. Although they 
continue to be concentrated in the teaching 
and health fields, many are working in grow- 
ing and developing areas of employment. Of 
the 2.7 million women professional and tech- 
nical workers in 1960, 1.9 million, or 71 per- 
cent, were in teaching (except college) or 
health occupations. Five years later, in 1965, 
the proportion in these occupations had 
dropped to 68 percent; in the first 9 months 
of 1968, to 66 percent. 


Women professional and technical workers ! 


Percent distribution 
1968 2 1965 
100. 0 100.0 


Number (in thousands) 

1968 2 1965 
3,817 3, 280 
1,529 


988 
1,300 


1960 
100.0 


1960 
2,706 


116 years of age and over. 


29-month average. 
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Recent estimates of the number of women 
in selected professional field other than 
teaching and health are as follows: 


ci 
r o 
Occupation workers 


Commercial artist.. 
Public relations worker. 
Reporter (newspaper). 
Engineer. 
Interior designer and decorator. 
ee 

wyer.. 
Chemist... 
Mathematician 
Social scientist. 
Physicist.. 


MAO INIOEH 
833538228 


Women college graduates are motivated to 
seek employment outside the home, not only 
because of the increasing demand for highly 
trained personnel, but also because of their 
desire to use the skills they have acquired 
through higher education and the higher 
earnings available to them. In March 1967 
almost 3 out of 5 (57 percent) women 18 
years of age and over with 4 years or more 
of college were in the labor force. This was 
& higher proportion than in March 1957 (55 
percent) or in October 1952 (50 percent). 

Especially high labor force participation 
was found in March 1967 among women 20 
to 24 years of age with 4 years of college and 
women 45 to 54 years of age with 5 years 
or more of college (81 percent). 

Nevertheless, many women do not make 
maximum use of their educational back- 
ground in their jobs, Almost one-fifth of em- 
ployed women with 4 years of college were 
working as service workers (including pri- 
vate household), operatives, sales workers, or 
clerical workers in March 1967. A startling 8 
percent of employed women who had com- 
pleted 5 years or more of college were work- 
ing in the same unskilled or semiskilled oc- 
cupations. 

BACKGROUND Facts ON WOMEN WORKERS 

IN THE UNITED STATES 


Number of workers 


There were 30.5 million women workers 16 
years of age and over in the United States in 
1969 (table 1). This was an increase of 1.3 
million since 1968. Forty-three percent of 
women 16 years of age and over were in the 
civilian lebor force in 1969; women were 38 
percent of all workers. 


Labor force reserve 


Of the 40.9 million women who were not 
in the labor force in 1969, 32.5 million were 
not working because of home responsibilities, 
3.5 million because of school attendance, and 
2.3 million because of ill health. Women and 
girls accounted for about half of all persons 
out of the labor force because of school at- 
tendance or ill health. 

While reasons for nonparticipation in the 
labor force in 1969 varied for women of dif- 
ferent ages, home responsibilities were cited 
by the great majority of women 20 years of 
age and over (table 2). More than two-thirds 
of all girls 16 to 19 years and about one-sixth 
of women in their early twenties were not 
working because they were in school. Il 
health was the reason for nonparticipation of 
8 percent of women 60 years of age and over 
but was not a significant factor among 
younger women. 

About 3.2 million, or 8 percent of all women 
who were not working or looking for work in 
1969, reported that they wanted jobs. Of 
these, 39 percent were not looking for work 
because of home responsibilities, including 
women who reported inability to arrange 
child care. Seventeen percent were students 
and 12 percent did not seek work because 
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they thought they would not be able to get 
jobs. 
Age 

The median (half above, half below) age 
of women workers in 1969 was 39 years (table 
3). Almost 3 out of 5 women in the labor 
force were 35 years of age or over, and al- 
most 2 out of 5 were 45 years of age or over. 

Nearly half (49 percent) of all women 18 
to 64 years of age were workers in 1969. High- 
est labor force participation was among 
women 20 to 24 (57 percent) and 45 
to 54 years of age (54 percent). In contrast, 
only 10 percent of women 65 years of age 
and over and 34 percent of girls 16 and 17 
years of age were in the labor force. 

Marital and family status 


Of the 29.9 million women workers 16 
years of age and over in March 1969, nearly 
3 out of 5 were married and living with their 
husbands (table 4). Twenty-two percent were 
single, 8 percent were widowed, 6 percent 
were divorced, and 5 percent were married 
but not living with their husbands. 

Labor force participation was highest 
among divorced women (72 percent) and 
lowest among widows (26 percent). Forty 
percent of married women living with their 
husbands were workers. 

In March 1969, 11.6 million women workers 
had children under 18 years of age (table 
5). Almost 7.4 million had children 6 to 17 
years of age (none under 6), 2.1 million had 
children 3 to 5 years of age (none under 3), 
and the other 2.1 million had children under 
3 years of age. Labor force participation was 
highest among mothers with school-age chil- 
dren only (51 percent) and lowest among 
those with children under 3 years of age (26 
percent). 

Women family heads 

There were 5.4 million families headed by 
women in March 1969. Many of these families 
were poor despite the fact that the women 
family heads were in the labor force. Among 
the 3.2 million families whose head had some 
work experience in 1968, about 772,000, or 24 
percent, had incomes below the poverty level 
(table 6). Even among those whose heads 
worked the year round at full-time jobs, 313,- 
000, or 12 percent, were poor in 1968. In 
contrast, 45 percent of the Negro’ women 
family heads two worked at some time in 
1968 and 29 percent of those who worked year 
round full time had incomes below the pov- 
erty level. 


Educational attainment 


Women in the labor force in March 1968 
had slightly more education than did all 


1 Negro and other races (except white). 
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women in the population (table 7). The 
median years of school completed by women 
18 years of age and over in the labor force 
and in the population were 12.4 years and 
12.2 years, respectively. 

Fewer than 1 out of 10 women in the labor 
force had less than 8 years of schooling, about 
7 out of 10 had graduated from high school, 
and about 1 out of 10 had 4 years or more of 
college. 

The median years of school completed by 
women employed as professional and tech- 
nical workers was 16.2 years (table 8). Among 
women nonfarm managers, Officials, and pro- 
prietors; clerical workers; sales workers; and 
craftsmen and foremen, the medians were 
more than 12 years. Educational attainment 
of women workers was lowest among oper- 
atives (10.6 years) and private household 
workers (8.8 years). 

Occupations 

The largest major occupation group of em- 
ployed women in 1969 was clerical workers 
(table 9). Of the nearly 10 million in clerical 
jobs, 3.4 million were working as stenogra- 
phers, typists, and secretaries. The next two 
largest major occupation groups were service 
workers (except private household) and op- 
eratives—about 4.7 million and 4.5 million, 
respectively. Another 4 million were profes- 
sional and technical workers. Of these, 1.6 
million were teachers (except college), and 
1 million were medical and other health 
workers. Only 339,000 were craftsmen and 
foremen, and 146,000 were nonfarm laborers. 

Women constituted more than two-thirds 
of all clerical workers, private household 
workers, waitresses and cooks, and teachers 
(except college). They were only a small per- 
centage of craftsmen and foremen, nonfarm 
laborers, and farmers and farm managers. 

Industries 

Of the 38.3 million women workers report- 

ing the industry group of the job held longest 
in 1968, 15.9 million were in service indus- 
tries (table 10). They accounted for more 
than 2 out of 5 of all women workers. Nu- 
merically the service industries were followed 
by retail trade (7.5 million) and manufac- 
turing (7.1 million). Women’s employment 
in the remaining industries totaled 7.8 mil- 
lion. 
* In 1968 the proportion that women were of 
all workers was highest in personal services 
(75 percent) and professional and related 
services (65 percent), and was lowest in con- 
struction (6 percent) and mining (10 per- 
cent). 

The industries in which 250,000 or more 
women were employed in April 1969 are 
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shown in table 11. Women were more than 
two-thirds of all employees in apparel and 
other textile products manufacturing, medi- 
cal and other health services, and general 
merchandise stores. 
Full-time and part-time job status 

About 3 out of 4 women workers in non- 
agricultural industries were on full-time 
schedules in 1969, as compared with 9 out of 
10 men workers (table 12). Most of the 
women who worked part time did so volun- 
tarily. 

Work experience 


More than half of all women 16 years of 
age and over in the population worked at 
some time in 1968 (table 13). However, only 
41 percent of these 36.9 million women 
worked full time year round. By marital 
status, the proportions who had work ex- 
perience were 68 percent among single 
women, 50 percent among married women 
(husband present), and 46 percent among 
women who were divorced, widowed, or sepa- 
rated. But the last group were the most 
likely to work full time year round—more 
than half of them did so. 

Unemployment 

The unemployment rate of women in the 
civilian labor force was virtually unchanged 
at 4.7 percent in 1969 as compared with 4.8 
percent in 1968 (table 14). But unemploy- 
ment among teenage girls decreased from 14 
to 13.3 percent. 

Earnings? 


The median earnings of year-round full- 
time women workers 14 years of age and over 
in 1968 were $4,457 (table 15). This was only 
58 percent of the $7,664 median earnings of 
fully employed men workers. Twenty percent 
of the women but only 8 percent of the men 
earned less than $3,000. At the upper end of 
the scale only 3 percent of women workers 
but 28 percent of the men earned $10,000 or 
more in 1968. 

Median income from wages or salary only 
among women year-round full-time workers 
ranged from a high of $6,691 for professional 
and technical workers to a low of $1,523 for 
private household workers (table 16). The 
gap between the wage or salary incomes of 
fully employed women and men was narrow- 
est among professional and technical work- 
ers and clerical workers, where women’s in- 
comes were 66 and 65 percent, respectively, 
of those of men. The income gap was widest 
among sales workers, where women’s incomes 
were only 41 percent of those of men. 


2Include income from wages or salary and 
from self-employment. 


TABLE 1.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF WOMEN, 1968 AND 1969 (WOMEN 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 


Number 
(in thousands) 


Percent AS 
distribution 


ercent 
of total 


Employment status 1969 1969 


Population 1 70, 180 100.0 


1968 1969 1968 Employment status 


100. 0 53.2 53.2 | Not in the labor force....... 


Civilian labor force. 29, 204 


27, 807 
1,397 


42.7 


Employed 40.7 
Unemployed 2.0 


1 Excludes women in the Armed Forces, who numbered 39,000 in 1969 and 38,000 in 1968, 


37.1 
36.6 
49.6 


41.6 © 37.8 
39.6 
2:0 


In school 

II health 

Home responsibilities. 
Retirement or old age ____ 
Think cannot get job See 
All other reasons 


37.3 
50. 4 


Number 
(in thousands) 


1969 1968 


Percent As 
distribution 


1969 


ercent 
of total 


40,924 40,976 57 


-3 
4.9 
3.2 
5.4 
l. 

5 


0 
1,468 2.3 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: ry ania and Earnings, De- 


cember 1969 and January 1970, and Special Labor Force Report No. 1 
TABLE 2.—REASONS FOR NONPARTICIPATION OF WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE, BY AGE AND JOB DESIRE, 1969 (WOMEN 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 


Age 


Women 


16 to 19 
years 


20 to 24 


Reasons for nonparticipation Total years 


— who 
25to 59 60 years want 


years and over job | Reasons for nonparticipation 


Age 
16 to19 20 to 24 


25 to 59 60years 
Total 


years and over 


3,512 
100.0 


16.0 
2.6 


Number (in thousands)... 40,924 4, 068 
Percent 100.0 100.0 


In school 67.5 
I) health 11 


20,916 12,429 3, 203 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 17.4 
8.0 11.0 


Home responsibilities 

Retirement or old age_ 
Think cannot get job__ 
g? All other reasons 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Employment and Earnings December 1969 and January 1970. 
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TABLE 3,—LABOR FORCE STATUS OF WOMEN, BY AGE, 1969 
(WOMEN 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 


Labor force 


As 

percent 

Per- of 
cent women 
distri- opu- 
bution ation 


Age (years) Population 


m 
pP 
>] 


30, 512, 000 


N 
Sz 
PS 


28888888 


pet IND pet ee 
PY Sen > 


29S 
S 
s ~~ 
of peaees 


SOE 
oe 
S83 
OO & OWN eee 
Or CONN 


65 and over 
Median age, 39. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Employment and Earnings, January 1970. 


TABLE 4.—MARITAL STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE LABOR 
FORCE, MARCH 1969 (WOMEN 16 YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVER) 


As per- 
cent of 
women 
in popu- 
lation 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


Marital status Number 


100.0 


Single 21. 
Married (husband present). 17, 595, 000 58. 
Married (husband absent). ! 1, 505, 000 5. 
8. 
6. 


1 Includes 201,000 wives whose husbands were absent in the 
Armed Forces. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1970. 


TABLE 5.—LABOR FORCE STATUS OF EVER-MARRIED WOMEN, 
BY PRESENCE AND AGE OF CHILDREN, MARCH 1969 
(WOMEN 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 


Labor force 
As per- 
cent of 
women 
in pop- 
ulation 


Num- 
ber 
(thou- 
sand) 


Popula- 
tion 
(thou- 


Presence and age of children sand) 


59, 230 


28, 421 


With children 6 to 17 years only.. 1,538 
With children under 6 years ! 883 


With no children under 3 
With children under 3 years t... 8, 141 


Women without children under 


18 years. 11, 798 


1 May also have older children. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1970. 
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TABLE 6.—POVERTY STATUS OF FAMILIES HEADED BY A 
WOMAN, BY RACE AND WORK EXPERIENCE OF HEAD, 
1968 1 


Work experience of 
female head 


Worked 

year 
round 
full 
time 


Worked 
during 
year 


Race Total 


All families: 
umber. 5,439,000 3,236,000 1,752, 000 

4,053,000 2,386,000 1,380, 000 

1,386,000 850,000 372,000 


213, 000 
107, 000 
106, 000 


12.2 
7.8 
28.5 


White 
Negro and others. 


1 The poverty level is based on the Social Security Adminis- 
tration’s poverty threshold adjusted annually in accordance 
with changes in the Department of Labor’s Consumer Price 
Index. Classified as poor in 1968 were those nonfarm households 
where total money income was less than $1,748 for an unrelated 
individual, $2,262 for a couple, and $3,553 for a family of 4. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: 
Current Population Reports, P-60, Nos. 66 and 68, 


TABLE 7.—EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF THE POPULA- 
TION AND LABOR FORCE, BY SEX, MARCH 1968 


[Persons 18 years of age and over] 


Population Labor force 
Years of school —— - 


completed Women Men Women Men 


66,288 57,989 27, 846 


Number (thousands) 
100.0 100.0 


Percent. 100.0 


— 
> 


No school years completed _ 
Elementary school: 

1 to 4 years... 

5 to 7 years.. 


ppm 


> D u ~oO New > 
‘en 
Pup 


pÁ 
w OND Of Neo w 


ns 
paR SH Npa 


N vOs OO AON 
_ 


D 
B ex SS 


e 
~ 


4 years 
5 years or more 

Median years of school 
completed 


= S 
P nN we 


id 
P 
— 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Special labor force report No. 103. 


TABLE 8—EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF EMPLOYED 
PERSONS, BY SELECTED MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP AND 
SEX, MARCH 1968 (PERSONS 18 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 


Median years of 
school completed 


Selected major occupation group Women Men 


Professional, technical, kindred workers. 

Managers, officials, proprietors (except 
farm 

Clerical, kindred workers.. 

Salesworkers. 

Craftsmen, foremen, kindred workers... 

Operatives, kindred workers 

Service workers (except private house- 


1 Median not shown separately for these occupation groups. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Special labor force report No. 103. 
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TABLE 9.—OCCUPATIONS OF EMPLOYED WOMEN, 1969 
(WOMEN 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 


As 
Number Percent percent 
(thou- distri- of total 
sand) bution employed 


Type of worker and occupation 


y A 
White-collar workers: 

Professional, technical workers... 4, 018 
Medical, other health workers.. 1, 022 
Teachers <earent college)...... 1,597 
Other professional, technical 

workers... 1,399 

Managers, officia 

1,260 
859 


= 
po 
co 


(except farm). 
Salaried workers... 
Self-employed workers (retail 
trade 
Self-employed wi 
3 retail trade). . 
Clerical workers.. 


2 


pRE= 


yo NER n MEN OOS wa © ow œ Ww 
al wo 
SRS 


o 
=~ 
ww ow © ONA omu 


Blue-collar workers: 
Craftsmen, foremen 
Operatives....... s 
Nonfarm laborers 

Service workers: 

Private household workers. 
Service workers 
household)... 


B 
w 
aw 


= 
an 


PPP p 
an 
PS LPS 


= 


Farmers, farm managers. 
Farm laborers, foremen........- 


- 
gə 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Employment and Earnings, January 1970. 


TABLE 10.—INDUSTRY OF JOB HELD LONGEST BY WOMEN 
WORKERS IN 1968 (WOMEN 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
AS OF MARCH 1969) 


Number Percent 
(thou- distri- 


Industry sand) bution 


38,279 100.0 


“15, 891 


Services. 


Professional and related 
Personal 


~ 
| Pees 
[nwa 
[s252] g 
oumw! to |l 


Dow COUN) 

m WAN a 
OAN BRABS 
wowo Bono 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: 
Current Population Reports, P-60, No. 66. 


TABLE 11.—INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING 250,000 OR MORE 
WOMEN, APRIL 1969 


Employed women 


As 
percent 
of total 

em- 
ployed 


industry Number 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
anking 


Manufacturing: 
Apparel and other textile products__ 
Women's and misses’ outer- 


1, 136, 100 


362, 200 
314, 100 
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TABLE 11.—INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING 250,000 OR MORE 
WOMEN, APRIL 1969 (CONTINUED) 


Employed women 


As 
percent 
of total 

em- 
ployed 


Industry Number 


Electrical equi: 
Fabricated m 


General merchandise stores 
Department stores... 
Variety stores. 

Eating and drinking places. 

Food st 


parel ai) accessories stores... 
one stores and proprietary stores... 
Services (miscellaneous, 
vag ss other health 


t: 
Educational 
Colleges, universities. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Hotels, tourist courts, and motels. - 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Communication 
Telephone. 
Wholesale trade 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics: Employment and earnings, August 1969. 


TABLE 12.—FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME JOB STATUS OF 
WORKERS IN NONAGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, BY SEX, 
1969 (PERSONS 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 

Men 


Job status Women 


Number 
Percent. 


On full-time schedule t_ 
On part-time schedule 3. 


For economic reasons $ 
Voluntary 


1 Worked 35 hours or more a week. 

2 Worked less than 35 hours a week. 

3 Slack work, job changing during the week, material shortages, 
inability to find full-time work, etc. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Employment and Earnings, January 197C, 


TABLE 13.—WORK EXPERIENCE OF WOMEN IN 1968, BY 
MARITAL STATUS (WOMEN 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 


Marital status 


Married 

hus- 

and 

pres- 

Total ent) 


Work experience Single 


36,918 8,318 


68.0 


Number (thousands) 22, 169 


Percent with work experi- 


Percent distribution: Total 
with work experience... 


Worked at full-time jobs?: 
50 to 52 


1 Widowed, divorced, or separated or husband absent for other 
reasons. 

2 Worked 35 hours or more a week. 

3 Worked less than 35 hours a week. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Monthly Labor Review, February 1970. 
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TABLE 14.—UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, BY SEX AND AGE, 1968 
AND 1969 (PERSONS 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 


Age 


Women, total 


16 to 19 years... ......---- 
20 years and over__._..._- 


Men, total 


16 to 19 years 
20 years and over 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Employment and Earnings, January 1970. 


TABLE 15.—-TOTAL MONEY EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN 1968, 
BY SEX (PERSONS 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 


Year-round, full- 


All workers time workers 


Women Men Women Men 


Number (thousands) 
Percent of population. 
Median earnings. 


ui 695 54, ys 15, 013 
17h 20.0 
p siz $6, tae $4,457 


Percent distribution 
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Women’s median 
earnin; 
percent of men’s_ 


on 
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N 


t Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: 
Current Population Reports, P-60, No. 66. 


TABLE 16.—MEDIAN WAGE OR SALARY INCOME OF WORK- 
ERS IN 1968, BY SELECTED MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP 
AND SEX (PERSONS 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 


[In dollars} 


Year-round 
full-time 
All workers workers 

Selected major occupa- — 

tion group Men 


Women Men Women 


Professional, technical, kin- 
dred workers. 

Managers, officials, pro- 
prietors (except farm) 

Clerical, kindred workers... 

Sales workers : 

Craftsmen, foremen, kin- 
dred workers 

Operatives, kindred workers. 

Service workers (except 
private household) 

Private household workers... 


1 Median not shown for occupation group with fewer than 
75,000 workers. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: 
Current Population reports, P-60, No. 66. 


UNDERUTILIZATION OF WOMEN WORKERS 
(Charts referred to herein not printed 
in RECORD) 

FOREWORD 

Recognizing that the 30 million women 
workers today “are not auxiliary workers but 
an integral part of the work force,” as As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Arthur A. Fletcher 
recently remarked, the Women’s Bureau be- 
lieves that an examination of the utilization 
of this substantial portion of the human 
resources of our Nation is urgently needed. 
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Fifty years ago, when the Women's Bureau 
was founded, our primary concern was the 
exploitation of women workers. No longer 
is this true. No longer do we need to place 
primary emphasis on the establishment of 
safety standards or the elimination of long 
working hours and appalling working condi- 
tions. 

But there are still serious inequalities in 
the labor market which result in the under- 
utilization of women workers. There are still 
barriers which deny women the freedom to 
prepare for and enter employment suited to 
their individual interests and abilities, and 
to advance and achieve recognition (mone- 
tary or otherwise) to the full extent of which 
they are capable. 

Legislation to assure women equality of 
pay and nondiscrimination in employment 
has been passed at the Federal and State 
levels. The Federal Equal Pay Act of 1963, 
which was an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, assures women equal pay 
for equal work. However, since many em- 
ployees are not covered under the Federal 
act, 36 States have enacted equal pay laws, 
and five others and the District of Columbia 
have fair employment practices laws pro- 
hibiting discrimination in pay based on sex. 
Title VII of the Federal Civil Rights Act of 
1964 prohibits discrimination in employ- 
ment on the basis of sex. Twenty-three 
States and the District of Columbia have a 
similar prohibition. 

Implementation of the two Federal stat- 
utes has been effective. Investigations under 
the equal pay provisions had disclosed, by the 
end of April 1970, underpayments of more 
than $17 million to more than 50,000 em- 
ployees during the nearly 5 years of enforce- 
ment. Of all complaints received in fiscal 
year 1969 by the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission under title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act, almost 2,700, or about one- 
fifth, were concerned with discrimination 
on the basis of sex. 

Considerable progress has also been made 
in providing equal opportunities for women 
employed directly by the Federal Government 
or by Federal contractors. As early as 1923 
the Civil Service Classification Act provided 
that Federal employees receive equal pay for 
equal work. Discrimination on the basis of 
sex (as well as race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin) in all aspects of Federal em- 
ployment is now prohibited under Executive 
Order 11478, administered by the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission, 

Discrimination by Federal contractors and 
subcontractors is prohibited under Execu- 
tive Order 11246, as amended by Executive 
Order 11375, administered by the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance (OFCC) of the 
Department of Labor. Sex discrimination 
guidelines, setting out in detail the regula- 
tions governing the implementation of this 
Executive order, were issued by the OFCC 
in June 1970. 

Despite these steps forward, there is a 
great deal more to be accomplished. The 
need to improve women’s relative position 
in the economy is still urgent. Failure to 
grant women and girls equal opportunities in 
terms of job training, educational programs, 
occupational entrance, advancement, and pay 
creates severe economic hardship, even pov- 
erty, for many women and for many famil- 
ies dependent in whole or in part on a wom- 
an's earnings. 

In addition, failure to utilize fully the tal- 
ents and abilities of women diminishes our 
total productive effort, deprives the econ- 
omy of workers needed for vital domestic pro- 
grams, and has a depressing effect on the 
whole job structure. 

Occupationally women are more disad- 
vantaged, compared with men, than they 
were 30 years ago. In 1940 they held 45 per- 
cent of all professional and technical posi- 
tions. In 1969 they held only 37 percent of 
such jobs, This deterioration in their role in 
career fields relative to men has occurred de- 
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spite the increase in women’s share of total 
employment over the same period. On the 
other hand, the proportion of women among 
all service workers (except private house- 
hold) has increased since 1940—rising from 
40 to 59 percent. 

The barriers are still high against employ- 
ing women in professions other than those 
traditionally associated with women, and 
many of the myths regarding women’s ability 
to hold administrative and rial po- 
sitions still prevail. Illustrative of the in- 
equalities women face in entering profes- 
sional careers in business and industry are 
the differences in salaries offered to women 
and men. Women graduating from college in 
1970 in six fields of interest were being of- 
fered starting salaries from 3 to 10 percent 
lower than those offered to men in the same 
fields. 

Many women hold jobs far from commen- 
surate with their abilities and educational 
achievement. For example, in March 1969, 
19 percent of the working women who had 
completed 4 years of college were employed 
in nonprofessional jobs as clerical, sales, or 
service workers or as operatives, mainly in 
factories. 

The growing share of jobs held by women 
in the lower paying occupations in recent 
years is reflected in the gap between the 
median (half above, half below) earnings of 
women and men. In 1957 the median wage or 
salary income of women who worked 35 hours 
or more a week for 50 to 52 weeks was 64 
percent of that received by men. In 1968 
median earnings of comparably employed 
women were only 58 percent of those re- 
ceived by men, 

Moreover, more women than men experi- 
ence periods of unemployment during the 
year. Unemployment rates of women have 
been consistently higher than those of men 
during the last decade and were 4.7 and 2.8 
percent, respectively, in 1969, Therefore, it is 
not surprising that poverty is more severe 
among families headed by women than by 
men workers. An alarming 45 percent of the 
families headed by women workers of mi- 
nority races lived in poverty in 1968, as 
compared with 16 percent of those headed 
by male workers of minority races. 

The following brief summary statements 
and charts document aspects of the under- 
utilization of women workers. It is our hope 
that these highlights on the economic posi- 
tion of women workers may prove helpful 
in efforts to assure more effective use of our 
national resource of womanpower. 

ELIZABETH DUNCAN KOONTZ, 
Director, Women’s Bureau. 


Most women work because of economic 
need (chart A) 

Most women work to support themselves 
or others. Of the 37 million women who 
worked at some time in 1968, 17 percent were 
widowed, divorced, or separated from their 
husbands; many of these women were raising 
children in a fatherless home. Another 23 
percent of women workers were single. In 
addition, married women whose husbands’ 
incomes are inadequate or barely adequate 
to support their families often are compelled 
to seek gainful employment. Eight percent 
of all women who worked in 1968 had hus- 
bands with annual incomes below $3,000. An 
additional 22 percent had husbands whose 
incomes were between $3,000 and $7,000 at 
a time when the annual income necessary 
even for a low standard of living for an 
urban family of four was estimated at 
$6,567. 

Women are 3 times as likely as men to earn 
less than $5,000 jor year-round full-time 
work (chart B) 

About 3 out of 5 women but only 1 out of 
5 men who worked year-round full-time in 
1968 had earnings of less than $5,000. More- 
over, 20 percent of the women but only 8 
percent of men earned less than $3,000. At 
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the upper end of the earnings scale, only 3 
percent of the women but 28 percent of the 
men who worked year-round full-time had 
earnings of $10,000 or more. 


The earnings gap beween women and men 
remains wide (chart C) 

In 1957 the median earnings of year- 
round full-time women workers were 64 per- 
cent of those of men. By 1966 the propor- 
tion had dropped to 68 percent, where it re- 
mained in 1967 and 1968. The earnings gap 
amounted to more than $3,000 in 1968, when 
the median earnings of year-round full-time 
women and men workers were $4,457 and 
$7,664, respectively. 

Millions of women are in low-paid 
occupations (chart D) 

About 3.1 million women who worked year 
round full time in 1968 were sales workers, 
service workers (except private household), 
and private household workers, Their median 
wage or salary incomes were $3,461, $3,332, 
and $1,523, respectively. Another 2.4 mil- 
lion year-round full-time women workers 
were operatives—mainly factory workers— 
with a median wage or salary income of 
$3,991. 

Women’s share in professional and technical 
work has declined (chart E) 

Although the number of women employed 
in professional and technical occupations has 
almost tripled since 1940, women are 4 
smaller proportion of all professional and 
technical workers today than they were be- 
fore World War II. Women represented 37 
percent of all professional and technical 
workers in 1969 as compared with 45 per- 
cent in 1940. In contrast, the proportion of 
women among all workers increased from 26 
to 37 percent over the same period. 


Women are inadequately represented in 
leading professions (chart F) 

Women hold a disproportionately small 
share of positions in leading professions de- 
spite their 37 percent share of all profes- 
sional and technical occupations in 1969. 
Although women traditionally have made up 
a large part of the teacher corps, in recent 
years only 22 percent of the faculty and 
other professional staff in institutions of 
higher education were women. This is a con- 
siderably smaller proportion than they were 
in 1940 (28 percent), 1930 (27 percent), or 
1920 (26 percent) and only slightly above 
the 20 percent they were in 1910. 

Women are heavily represented in the 
health flelds, but in 1968 only 7 percent of 
all physicians were women, Similarly, women 
had only a token representation among 
scientists (9 percent), lawyers (3 percent), 
and engineers (1 percent). 


Starting salaries of college graduates are 
lower for women than for men (chart G) 
Average monthly starting salaries being 

offered to 1970 women college graduates in 
six fields of interest by 110 business and in- 
dustrial firms ranged from $18 to $86 less 
than the salaries being offered to men col- 
lege graduates in the same fields. Monthly 
starting salaries for women were highest and 
were not far below those of men in engi- 
neering, with monthly salaries of $844 for 
women and $872 for men. In accounting, 
however, where salaries being offered to men 
were almost as high as in engineering, the 
gap between the salaries of women and 
men was the largest (women, $746; men 
$832). Salary differentials between men and 
women were lowest in the fields of econom- 
ics and finance (women, $700; men, $718) 
and mathematics and statistics (women, 
$746; men $773). 


Women are increasing among workers in less 
skilled jobs (chart H) 

In contrast to the declining proportion of 

women among professional and technical 

workers, the proportion of women in the less 
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skilled and lower paid service occupations is 
increasing. Women were 59 percent of all 
service workers (except private household) 
in 1969 as compared with 40 percent in 1940. 


Many women workers are underutilized in 
relation to their educational achievement 
(chart I) 

The educational backgrounds of a great 
many women are not being fully utilized in 
their jobs. A starting 7 percent of employed 
women who had completed 5 or more years 
of college were working as service workers 
(including private household), operatives, 
sales workers, or clerical workers in March 
1969. Nearly one-fifth of employed women 
with 4 years of college were working in these 
occupations, as were some two-thirds of those 
who had completed 1 to 3 years of college. 
Almost 3 out of 10 teenage girls of minority 

races are unemployed (chart J) 

Unemployment among teenagers (16 to 19 
years of age) is most severe among girls of 
minority races, whose unemployment rate of 
27.7 percent in 1969 was considerably higher 
than it had been in 1955 (19.2 percent). Next 
most disadvantaged are boys of minority 
races, whose unemployment rate was 21.3 
percent in 1969. In contrast, the unemploy- 
ment rates for white girls and white boys in 
1969 were 11.5 and 10.1 percent, respectively. 


Unemployment among adults is most severe 
for women of minority races (chart K) 

Among adults 20 years of age and over, un- 
employment is most severe for women of 
minority races—5.8 percent in 1969. The com- 
parable rates for men of minority races, 
white women, and white men were 3.7, 3.4, 
and 1.9 percent, respectively. Historically, un- 
employment among adults has been high- 
est for men of minority races, but since 1963 
it has been most severe for women of mi- 
nority races. 


Incidence of poverty* is high in families 
headed by a woman worker (chart L) 
Many families headed by a woman are 

poor even though the woman works. Among 

families headed by a woman who worked in 

1968, 45 percent of those of minority races 

and 16 percent of the white lived in poverty. 

In contrast, among families headed by a 

man who worked in 1968, only 16 percent 

of those of minority races and 4 percent of 
the white were poor. 
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QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous unanimous- 
consent agreement, the hour of 10 
o'clock having arrived, the Chair now 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

ELR. 6531, to amend the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967; to increase military pay; 
to authorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question now before the Sen- 
ate is amendment No. 75 of the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), as 
modified, on which there is to be a 
38-hour debate. Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement previously entered 
into, there is to be a live quorum call at 
10 o'clock, with the time to be charged 
equally to the proponents and the op- 
ponents, except that this time will not 
exceed 40 minutes. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, Cannon), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), and the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Rrsicorr), and the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Lonc) are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc) are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munpt) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case) is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GRAVEL), A quorum is not present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 

irginia. 


(Mr. 


Senator from West V: 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After some delay the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Weicker 


ng 
Goldwater 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, what 
is the question pending before the Senate 
at the present time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is amendment No. 75 
offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time has been allocated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are now 78 minutes remaining to each 
side. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And that time is 
evenly divided; is that correct? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 78 minutes remaining to each side. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And that time is 
evenly divided; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 78 minutes remaining to each side. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has 78 
minutes remaining and the Senator from 
Mississippi has 78 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, simply 
stated, my amendment presents the 
Senate with a single issue and that is: 
Who decides how many men is enough 
for the armed services, Congress or the 
President? For that reason I have not 
tampered with the number of 150,000 
inductees authorized by the Committee 
on Armed Services. That figure will be 
discussed later on during the course of 
the debate, as it properly should be. 

My amendment therefore, simply 
would assert that Congress has the right 
and responsibility to establish no-lift 
ceilings on the number of men the Presi- 
dent may induct each year and that the 
Congress, not the President, shall deter- 
mine whether that ceiling will be lifted. 

In connection with the 150,000 figure, I 
made that suggestion before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services several months 
ago at the opening of the discussion and 
the debate. That level took into consid- 
eration the request at that time of the 
Secretary of Defense, who set a figure 
in excess of 114,000 men, as the Defense 
Department’s estimated mission require- 
ments in fiscal year 1972. It was the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on 
Armed Services that we set the ceiling at 
150,000 men and if the President felt ad- 
ditional troops were needed to be in- 
ducted he could issue an Executive order 
to that effect. 

The Committee on Armed Services ac- 
cepted the 150,000 figure and provided an 
escape clause which provided that the 
President, if he found it to be in the 
national interest, would be able to exceed 
the 150,000 limitation for urgent national 
security reasons. 

A number of things have happened 
since we first talked about the 150,000 
figure. One of the more significant ele- 
ments is the recommended reduction or 
the total number of men who will be in 
the Armed Forces from 2.5 million to 2.4 
million. In addition, we increased the 
basic pay for the enlisted men, and only 
yesterday their par was increased very 
dramatically to conform with the Gates 
Commission recommendations. 

Recognizing that the pay figures which 
are in the Selective Service Act as it is 
now before the Senate are very close to 
those which have been passed in the 
House indicates that there will be a very 
significant increase in the amount of 
basic pay for the enlisted man in the 
lower levels, which will have some im- 
pact on volunteer enlistments. 

Therefore, this, too, will affect the 
number of inductees necessary in the 
next 2 years. 

Rather than confuse the issue by seek- 
ing a modification of the 150,000 figure 
at the same time that we vote on remov- 
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ing the escape clause, I thought it ap- 
propriate initially to consider the more 
basic question and that is: Who should 
establish these ceilings? Should it be 
Congress or should it be the President? 

I salute the committee for acting on 
my proposal to set a ceiling of 150,000, 
even though they also provided an escape 
clause. 

But I would hope the Senate, given 
the lessons of history, particularly dur- 
ing the last 10 years, would feel it would 
be worth while for Congress to retain the 
absolute power to raise this ceiling. By 
striking out provisos in the present leg- 
islation which would permit the Presi- 
dent to increase the total number in 
excess of 150,000 at any time, Congress 
would be asserting its constitutional 
responsibilities. 

So it is that the thrust and the purpose 
of the amendment before the Senate are 
to attack the Presidential escape clause 
now in the bill. 

Under the present committee bill, 
which includes for the first time in 30 
years, a recommended ceiling on the 
number of men who may be inducted in 
a given year, the President has absolute 
discretion. He may dissolve that restric- 
tion by the simple issuance of an Execu- 
tive order citing “urgent national se- 
curity reasons” for his decision. He also 
must notify the respective committees of 
his action. 

But this is “after the fact.” The power 
and authority of the President to impose 
endless and unrestricted induction at his 
pleasure and for foreign policies of his 
design is unaffected by the Senate com- 
mittee bill. 

My amendment would delete the clause 
permitting the President to unilaterally 
decide whether or not to lift the congres- 
sionally established ceiling on inductees, 
currently 150,000. Instead, I would re- 
turn to Congress the power granted by 
the Constitution by requiring that any 
ceiling, whether 150,000 or less, be lifted 
only if Congress passes a law to that 
effect. 

For the past 7 years, the tragedies of 
Vietnam have occurred apace with the 
diminution of congressional influence 
over the Nation’s foreign policies. We 
have been bystanders as year after year, 
under Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations, the number of draftees 
soared—from 107,000 in 1964 to 364,700 
in 1966 and then above the 200,000 mark 
for the next 3 years. 

The unfettered power of the President 
to draft young men has become a central 
factor in a loss of congressional influ- 
ence in the design and execution of 
American foreign policy. From a nation 
in which the executive and legislative 
branches were deemed to share in the 
responsibility for the direction of foreign 
policy, we have swung to the extreme of 
a nation where the legislative branch 
learns of new foreign adventures months 
after they have occurred. 

However, I would caution any who 
would draw from this past course of 
events a conclusion that precedents have 
been established which make moot the 
provisions of the Constitution. 

I would respectfully and with total 
accord, quote the statement of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate 
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Armed Services Committee on May 11 
in which he cautioned the Senate about 
such a conclusion concerning the war 
powers. 

The chairman stated: 

It has sometimes been argued that the 
constitutional balance in the war powers is 
a dead letter because of the erosion in con- 
gressional prerogatives over the years. I do not 
believe this is true, not by any means. I think 
there is some confusion, and it is vital that 
the role of Congress be made clear. For exam- 
ple, I believe it is deceptive to assert that the 
large number of unapproved force commit- 
ments in the past ties our hands in the fu- 
ture. First, some of these conflicts were very 
small matters, perhaps not appropriate for 
congressional concern. Second, it does not 
follow that just because there have been some 
cases of significant U.S. force commitments 
without congressional approval, that this has 
been desirable or should continue. These in- 
cidents do not constitute binding precedents. 
They have not made law, and this practice is 
most certainly not in concordance with the 
Constitution. ... 


I would argue that the practice of giv- 
ing the President the unrestricted power 
to remove a ceiling on the inductees who 
can be ordered into service each year also 
is not concordant with the constitutional 
provision that Congress shall raise and 
support the armies. 

The constitutional history on this sub- 
ject is quite straightforward. As Edward 
S. Corwin noted in an analysis prepared 
for the Legislative Reference Service: 

The clauses of the Constitution which give 
Congress authority to raise and support 
armies, to provide and maintain a navy and 
so forth, were not inserted for the purpose of 
endowing the National Government with 
power to do these things, but rather to desig- 
nate the department of government which 
should exercise such powers. 

These provisions reflected the deter- 
mination by the founders that the Execu- 
tive should not have the power of raising 
and regulating the Armed Forces, 

Justice Story emphasizes, in his com- 
mentaries, that most members of the 
Constitutional Convention considered the 
lessons of English history to be worthy of 
respect. He wrote: 

In England the King possessed the power of 
raising armies in the time of peace according 
to his own good pleasure. And this preroga- 
tive was justly esteemed dangerous to the 
public liberties. Upon the Revolution of 1688, 
Parliament wisely insisted upon a Bill of 
Rights, which should furnish an adequate 
security for the future. But how was this 
done? Not by prohibiting standing armies 
altogether in time of peace; but . . . by pro- 
hibiting them without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. This is the very proposition contained 
in the Constitution: For Congress can alone 
raise armies; and may put them down, when- 
ever they choose. 


Thus, the Congress was given sole con- 
trol and responsibility for specifying the 
size and the method of recruiting the 
Armed Forces. 

This would not be the first instance in 
which Congress, while authorizing the 
President to induct men into the mili- 
tary, attached specific and rigorous lim- 
itations on that authority. In 1940, as 
Germany marched across the face of 
Europe, Congress barred the President 
from posting draftees outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere. In this first peacetime 
draft in our history, Congress restricted 
the induction authority of the President 
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to a single year and set a ceiling of 900,- 
000 men, a ceiling which the Congress 
felt reasonable since our military man- 
power then was below 330,000. 

It is time once again to return to a 
tradition of close congressional checks 
over the executive branch’s military man- 
power decisions. 

The failure to limit the size of the 
Armed Forces and the failure to effec- 
tively prevent the unrestricted expan- 
sion of those forces has given the Execu- 
tive a free hand to carry out his foreign 
policy plans without congressional ap- 
proval. However much we might assert 
the right to participate in matters of 
war and peace, if we give to the Presi- 
dent carte blanche to draft men into 
the military, we are in a difficult posi- 
tion to quarrel with the way he uses 
them. We can only debate a fait accom- 
pli in that situation, rather than forcing 
a debate before American troops are 
committed to action. 

Under the committee version, the Con- 
gress once more would be relinquishing 
its constitutional prerogatives. Once 
more, a President would listen to his ad- 
visers, secure in the knowledge that a 
foreign policy commitment could be 
backed up by a Presidential decision to 
draft unlimited numbers of men. 

Vietnam has harshly exposed the 
consequences of giving the President a 
blank check for manpower. The steady 
stream of men into Indochina could only 
take place because the Congress did not 
have to debate annual requests by the 
President to lift the ceiling on the draft. 
If we are to prevent a recurrence of 
the tragic story of Vietnam, one sure 
way is to place strict limits on the num- 
ber of men the President may draft. 

There is only one argument that has 
been advanced to counter this position. 
Secretary Laird, for example, while not 
denying the right of the Congress to 
place this limit on the induction author- 
ity, has asserted the need for Presidential 
flexibility in an emergency. 

Yet, this argument simply does not 
hold up under examination. 

First, in an emergency, Congress can 
act as rapidly as any President might de- 
sire. Thus, 6 days after Pearl Harbor, 
every limitation on the President’s au- 
thority to induct men into the Armed 
Forces was removed. The few hours or 
days that elapse between the President’s 
request and congressional action when 
there is a legitimate emergency cannot 
be considered a threat to the Nation’s 
security. 

Second, the role of the draft in an 
emergency is seriously in doubt when it 
is recognized that the time lag between 
induction and combat readiness is a 
minimum of four months and, more like- 
ly, 6 months. The emergency would have 
been long past before draftees might have 
entered the fray. 

Finally, and most important, I believe 
that those who look to the draft ceiling 
as a restriction on the President's ability 
to respond to an emergency are looking 
in the wrong direction. Congress already 
has given the President authority to re- 
spond to an emergency. Congress has 
given the President the authority to call 
one million reserves—I repeat—one mil- 
lion trained reserves for up to 24 months. 
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Under this provision, Congress has al- 
ready established the manner in which 
responses to emergency situations should 
occur. I might note that previous presi- 
dents have called up portions of the re- 
serves five times since 1953. 

President Kennedy ordered the re- 
serves mobilized during the Berlin crisis 
and again during the Cuban missile crisis. 
And President Johnson ordered a portion 
of the reserves to duty at the time of the 
Pueblo crisis. 

If there is to be an emergency, the 
method of obtaining men is available. 
The Reserves may be called, and I quote 
from title 19, United States Code, section 
673: 

In time of National Emergency declared by 
the President. 


It would appear that the Secretary of 
Defense and the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Kelley, both share my belief that the Re- 
serves should be the Nation’s recourse in 
an emergency. In testimony before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
and in the Secretary’s defense posture 
statement, the Reserves were given pri- 
mary responsibility for meeting emergen- 
cies. Mr. Kelley testified: 

The Guard and the Reserves should be the 
initial and primary augmentation force to 
the active forces in the event of a substantial 
mobilization need. 


And in the posture statement, the 
Secretary said: 

The National Guard and Reserves will take 
on increasing responsibilities and will be 
used initially to augment active forces should 
the need arise, reversing the past policy of 


relying primarily on the draft. 


I might note in this regard that the 
current bill now before the committee 
establishes a 2.4 million man level with 
an escape clause given to the President 
similar to the one relating to the in- 
ductee ceiling. I shall call up within the 
next few days, my amendment No. 145, 
which removes that clause stating ex- 
plicitly that the appropriate way to meet 
a crisis requiring additional manpower 
is for the President to declare an emer- 
gency and call up the Reserves rather 
than expanding the active duty force 
by other means. 

I think it should be evident from the 
previous discussions that the amendment 
now before us to reassert that Congress 
should set the level of draftees does not 
limit the power of the President to re- 
spond to an emergency. 

Therefore, we return to the original 
question posed. In the absence of an 
emergency, who should have control over 
the size and support of the Armed 
Forces, Congress, or the President? 

Since those powers are explicitly given 
to the Congress by the Constitution and 
since we have seen the tragic results 
of giving free rein to the Executive, I 
believe the answer must be that Con- 
gress shall retain control. For these rea- 
sons, I strongly urge passage of my 
amendment which will remove the Pres- 
idential escape clause and require Con- 
gress to act before the ceiling on the 
draft can be removed. 

I think these reasons effectively rebut 
the most penetrating argument that 
could be suggested by the Secretary, and 
that is how the President is to protect 
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the national interest in an emergency. 
We have seen quite clearly what restric- 
tions have been added in the past, in 
the earlier draft laws, which have been 
overcome in a matter of hours by the 
Congress when there was a national 
emergency. We have seen that Presi- 
dents in times. of national emergencies 
have not relied on the draft, which 
takes from 4 to 6 months to utilize men 
effectively in a combat situation. They 
have relied on the Reserves, and there 
is nothing in this amendment, as I have 
stated before, which would impair the 
President’s opportunity to call up the 
Reserves. 

That has been the mechanism, even 
without the restriction that President 
Kennedy and President Johnson utilized 
to protect the national interest. That 
availability of power is still retained 
under the Selective Service Act, and 
there is nothing in the amendment that 
would encroach upon it. 

Therefore, I think this really effective- 
ly meets the arguments which have been 
suggested by the Secretary of Defense 
in opposing this kind of limitation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield, without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the time to be taken out of the 3 min- 
utes yielded to me by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the distinguished 
manager of the bill (Mr. STENNIS) I 
yield myself 5 minutes, and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, with the time 
to be taken out of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as I 
have said, the principal objection has 
been that this would provide severe 
handicaps to the President in seeking 
to protect the national interest. As I 
have mentioned, any restrictions on the 
use or draft which have been included 
in the past have been easily overcome 
in a matter of hours by Congress. This 
certainly was true at the start of the 
Second World War. 

Also, it is unwise for any President to 
rely upon draftees in true national emer- 
gencies, since the training period is 4 
to 6 months. When recent Presidents— 
Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson—have felt that there was an 
emergency threat to national security, 
they looked to the Reserves, as they 
should. 
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There is wide authority for the Presi- 
dent to activate the Reserves. He has 
the authority to call up 1 million Re- 
serves for a period of 24 months. 

Perhaps at a later time we will be 
able to work out the inclusion of cer- 
tain language which I would like to see 
in the proposed legislation. I will ask the 
chairman of the committee in a few mo- 
ments whether he will be willing to mod- 
ify the language in terms of the total 
force size to emphasize that the Presi- 
dent should look to the Reserves in a 
national emergency situation. I think 
this would be useful. 

Anytime these men were called into 
action—certainly, the various times they 
have been called in past several instances 
by the respective Presidents—the Amer- 
ican people understand that it was a 
national emergency. We would not want 
to create a set of circumstances in which 
the President would be able to call them 
up without such a national emergency 
existing. 

If we are successful in this amend- 
ment, I hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee will be willing to accept that con- 
cept. 

Mr. President, this concludes the re- 
marks that I would make at this time. 
I would sum up by saying that the funda- 
mental issue before the Senate is whether 
we will set the ceilings in terms of the 
number of draftees and the size of the 
Armed Forces or whether we are going 
to permit the President to do so. Looking 
back at constitutional precedents and 
looking at the earliest deliberations of 
the Constitutional Convention, we can 
see quite clearly that in terms of raising 
and supporting the Armed Forces, the 
prime responsibility resides with the 
Congress. I think that to date we have 
been somewhat neglectful in exercising 
this responsibility. 

By this kind of amendment, we would 
reassert our constitutional authority, and 
in no way would it reflect adversely on 
the President’s power to protect the na- 
tional interest in times of national se- 
curity crises, because he would have the 
availability of the Reserves. For this rea- 
son, I hope we might be able to have 
strong support from the Senate for this 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I ask unanimous consent that the time be 
charged equally against both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
TSEN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining on the 
Kennedy amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 50 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
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myself 15 minutes or so much time there- 
of as I may use. 

Mr, President, I direct the attention 
of the Senate to page 24 of the bill as 
reported by the Committee, beginning 
on line 4. We have the provision there 
to which the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi applies. 

Mr. President, I propose now to give 
the background of this provision begin- 
ning on line 4 of page 24. This was an 
effort by the Committee to enter into 
the field for the first time and put a ceil- 
ing or a limitation on the number of men 
that could be inducted into the armed 
services for any fiscal year. In other 
words, it would be a limitation on the 
power of the President of the United 
States to induct, and that provision of 
the bill as we reported it did have in it 
what is called an escape clause. 

That escape clause provides in sub- 
stance that even though we put in the 
ceiling of 150,000 for the fiscal year, the 
President could increase that number 
if he makes the specific finding that a 
number greater than 150,000 must be in- 
ducted in such fiscal year because of ur- 
gent national security reasons and is- 
sues an Executive order suspending for 
such fiscal year the limitation provided 
and promptly notifies the Committees 
on Armed Services of the House and Sen- 
ate of the reasons for his action. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts does not disturb the num- 
bers in this ceiling, but it does propose 
to strike out what we ordinarily call the 
escape clause. 

It happens that I offered this amend- 
ment in the committee as an amendment 
to the pending bill, prescribing a 
ceiling and then prescribing the escape 
clause. I first collaborated with the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH), who 
fully agreed with the purposes of the 
amendment and supported it. I am au- 
thorized to speak for her now in what I 
am about to say. 

Mr. President, I am still very strong 
for the ceiling, but the facts have 
changed some as to the number since 
this bill was written up and reported by 
the committee. The estimates by the De- 
partment of Defense have changed some 
as to the number of men who probably 
would be needed for induction through 
the draft for fiscal years 1972 and 1973. 

I want to make clear I do not think 
anyone can make a very accurate esti- 
mate as to the numbers that may be 
needed. There is no way to tell what 
this so-called volunteer army concept is 
going to do to the three services. There 
is no way to tell what the renewal of this 
law is going to do so far as being a con- 
tinuing inducement for volunteers. So I 
think we must have a margin of safety. 

The Department of Defense estimates 
figures a little lower than the ones I am 
going to refer to in a few minutes. But I 
know in commonsense and reason there 
must be a margin for these 2 years, just 
as we put in a margin in the bill as we 
wrote it, based on the facts as they ex- 
isted then. 

I want the legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment to enter this field, as it does, 


through the original amendment, and put 
a ceiling on this number that can be 
inducted. 
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I do not think, though, that the escape 
clause suspending that limitation by the 
Executive is anything near as important 
as it was when we wrote the bill. Con- 
ditions have changed. This legislation has 
been substantially modified. I am not 
complaining about that. The figures have 
been more closely scrutinized by the De- 
partment of Defense; and on the facts we 
have before us now it will not be neces- 
sary for the President to have this escape 
clause. If anything extraordinary should 
arise, such as trouble in the Middle East, 
or anything that could not be reason- 
ably met otherwise with the manpower, 
the President naturally would want to 
come to Congress anyway. I do not think 
the escape clause as to the inductees is 
of major importance any more. 

I want to point out that the committee 
also reduced the number of men in the 
regular services. I will not go into detail 
in that connection but I am referring to 
the setting of manpower levels in the reg- 
ular services, which appears on page 40 
of the bill that is now before the Senate. 

We also had an escape clause there 
that provided these would be the ceilings, 
except when the President of the United 
States determines that the application 
of these ceilings would seriously jeopard- 
ize the national security interest of the 
United States and informs Congress of 
the basis for such determination. 

That pertains to the men already in 
the services. I would strongly oppose 
changing that exception or that escape 
clause. I think it is necessary to have 
it there to give the President the flexi- 
bility that he might need. 

Coming back to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
in the present form, I think that the 
150,000 figure, to be frank about it, for 
each of the fiscal years 1972 and 1973, 
in view of these new facts, should be 
safely reduced somewhat. 

Therefore, I propose an amendment to 
amendment No. 75 offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts and I send it to the 
desk. 

The amendment would strike out on 
line 4 of page 24 of the bill “not more 
than 150,000 persons may be inducted 
into the Armed Forces under this Act in 
the fiscal year” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Not more than 130,000 persons may be in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces under this Act 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, nor 
more than 140,000 in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973. 


Mr. President, I send to the aesk the 
amendment to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). The amendment is not in or- 
der, unless unanimous-consent is ob- 
tained, until the time has been expended 
on the original amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I would like the amend- 
ment kept at the desk. I understand it is 
not in order to be taken up now. Is that 
the ruling of the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not with- 
out unanimous consent. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment and ask that it lie at 
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the desk and when it is in order it will 
be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi desire to ask 
unanimous consent that it be taken up 
at this time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts be taken up at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would just like to 
clarify somewhat the parliamentary sit- 
uation in this regard. 

I understand the amendment lies at 
the desk. If it is brought up now by 
unanimous consent it would not in any 
way jeopardize bringing up Amendment 
No. 90 introduced by me, at a later time, 
In accordance with the unanimous con- 
sent request, would it? I make that par- 
liamentary inquiry of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
not preclude the subsequent considera- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood the Senator to say he withdraws 
his objection? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. I withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS, Since that matter is up 
now, how much time is allotted to each 
side on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
question as to the amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. STENNIS, Yes, the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
would be 20 minutes on the amendment 
to the amendment, with 10 minutes to 
each side. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will 
make my remarks very brief. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would, of course, 
control the other time. 

Mr. President, let me say briefly that 
we could debate all day back and forth 
the number in the draft. There have 
been various estimates released by the 
Department of Defense at various times 
in the last several months. As I said, 
conditions have changed and I think 
these two amendments, so far as the 
draft is concerned, bring the whole mat- 
ter into focus. I refer to the Kennedy 
amendment and the amendment I have 
offered to the Kennedy amendment. 
They bring the entire matter into focus 
in a nutshell. 

I have already said the substance of 
the Kennedy amendment is something 
I think could very well apply and the 
escape clause here is not any longer 
necessary. 

As to the numbers, in trying to keep 
a ceiling that is realistic and also has a 
cushion, here is a letter from Secretary 
Laird dated May 19: 

While the Army has the most severe prob- 


lem, there are quantitative and qualitative 
gaps in other services between their man- 
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power needs and the supply of true volun- 
teers. These gaps could be greater in fiscal 
year 1973 than in fiscal year 1972 for two 
reasons, One is that Army force reductions 
scheduled for fiscal year 1972 reduce the 
need for new entries in that year. The other 
is that fiscal year 1969 and fiscal year 
1970 were big enlistment years for all Services, 
and the vast majority of these enlistments 
will have to be replaced in fiscal year 1973. 


That is the reason why I put figures 
in this amendment that are higher for 
1973 than they are for 1972, and that 
will still be true even though the vol- 
unteer army plan may have some im- 
pact, but no one knows what effect upon 
these figures, on the number that have 
to come in 1973. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I expect 
to vote in favor of the Stennis amend- 
ment, so I am not sure that I ought to be 
controlling the opposition time. I under- 
stand the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) 
has reservations, I would be glad to yield 
to him whatever time he requests, but I 
would like to reserve some time to myself 
to make some comments on the amend- 
ment. So I will yield whatever time the 
Senator requires. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has 10 minutes. 

Mr, KENNEDY. If I could yield myself 
3 minutes, I shall then be glad to yield 
the balance of the time to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Massachusetts withhold for 
a moment to clarify the parliamentary 
situation? There is a question on the 
form of the amendment that was offered 
to the pending amendment, and until 
there is a clarification thereon, the orig- 
inal amendment is still before the Senate, 
with the time being left to the Senator 
from Massachusetts being 20 minutes. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. If it is a question of 
perfecting the amendment, while the 
clerk is perfecting it, I shall be glad to 
yield time to myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a 
question of perfecting the amendment to 
correct the terminology. 

Mr, KENNEDY, Mr. President, I would 
like to yield myself 3 minutes, and then 
yield the balance of the time to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio if he wants the remaining 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 51 minutes and has yielded to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is this on the amend- 
ment to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; this 
is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY, I will speak on the 
amendment and yield myself such time 
as I may need. 

Mr. President, the soon-to-be-con- 
sidered Stennis amendment proposes a 
reduction in the ceiling levels—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, could 
the gentlemen have their conference 
somewhere else? This is an important 
matter, and I need to hear the Senator’s 
words. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in Jan- 
uary of this year, at the time of my ap- 
pearance before the Armed Services 
Committee, I recommended a ceiling of 
150,000 for the number of draftees, and 
also recommended that there be an ab- 
solute ceiling. I proposed a requirement 
that the President return to Congress 
with any request to remove that ceiling. 

Now we have seen dramatic changes 
achieved in the bill before us: First, a re- 
duction in the total needs of manpower 
reduced by 100,000; second, an increase 
in pay voted in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and third, rather dramatic in- 
creases which were passed yesterday. All 
of these factors are going to reduce the 
numbers necessary to be drafted into the 
Armed Forces, 

I think all of us who have had an op- 
portunity have talked with the Defense 
Department as to what their very best 
judgment on draftee needs would be, if 
one subscribes, as I do, to a continuation 
of the Selective Service Act. 

Unfortunately, we receive differing 
and varied opinions from the Defense 
Department. In light of what happened 
yesterday, we may find that whatever 
studies were done prior to yesterday will 
be of little avail. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi seeks to make some of these 
changes. 

I would hope the figures could be some- 
what modified downward even further, 
but this is a matter of judgment. I think 
the significant fact is that there is a re- 
duction to some 130,000 in the first year 
and 140,000 in the second. 

When we balance that against the 
number of draftees going back to 1966 
which, for example, was 354,000, and in 
excess of 200,000 in 1966, 1967, and 1968, 
we realize that we have made very signif- 
icant reductions in the authority and 
power that we are giving to the President 
to commit the Nation to foreign policy 
adventures. 

It would certainly appear to me, with 
these kinds of restrictions and limita- 
tions on the draft, that it would virtually 
tie the hands of the President to escalate 
our involvement in Southeast Asia. Yet 
there is nothing in this amendment 
which would preclude the President from 
pursuing the vital self-interests of our 
country, if there were to be an emergency 
in the Middle East or other parts of the 
world, by calling up the Reserves. Never- 
theless, in terms of the draft, it would 
have a very significant impact. 

So, for those reasons, though the 
amendment does not go as far as I would 
like it, I think it is a modification of some 
importance, and I intend to support it. 

I will yield 7 minutes to the Senator 
from Ohio out of my time on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr, TAFT, Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator for yielding, and I would like at 
this time to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry as to exactly what the situation be- 
fore the Senate is at this time. 

As I understand it, the Senator from 
Mississippi has an amendment to the 
amendment pending. My inquiry would 
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be as to whether or not an amendment 
offered at this time to the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi would 
be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair clarify the point that the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi has been held 
at the table while the language was be- 
ing clarified, and is, therefore, not before 
the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. Presumably, I would be 
talking about something which is not be- 
fore the Senate at this time. Would that 
be correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is technically correct. 

Mr. TAFT. I take it I have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has been recognized and has the 
floor. 

Mr. TAFT. I will make the assump- 
tion, therefore, that, without further 
clarification of the parliamentary situa- 
tion, the subsequent proposal to be in- 
cluded in the amendment as described by 
the distinguished chairman is before us, 
and that is that the total limitation upon 
the number of men to be drafted in fiscal 
1972 would be 130,000 and that the limi- 
tation of the number of men who would 
be drafted in fiscal 1973 would be 140,000. 

With regard to that, while I would say 
that I think it is preferable to the 150,- 
000 limitation, the basic issue that we 
have before us—and let us not forget 
it—is, Are we or are we not going to 
phase out involuntary military service, or 
are we going to move in the direction of 
a volunteer army? 

If so, I think that the 150,000 limita- 
tion is meaningless, because I feel that, 
continuing the present draft levels rela- 
tively, we certainly are going to be able 
to have a far lower figure than that, and 
if, on the other hand, we do not continue 
the present draft levels, it seems to me 
that we will have no difference 2 years 
hence from the situation that exists 
today. 

If we are against that—and many 
Senators, I recognize, are against the 
whole question of phasing out Selective 
Service—that is one decision. But if this 
limitation is really to mean anything 
with regard to the phasing out, the figure 
should be far lower, and I think actually 
the maximum figure that we ought to 
have, on the basis of the studies and 
reports that I have received from the 
Defense Department, to keep any pres- 
sure on the Defense Department to move 
in the direction of a volunteer army, is 
the 100,000 the first year, which I am 
sure will be more than ample, with the 
60,000 figure for the second year, which 
I think will be adequate to supply the 
forces which the Department of Defense 
has presently projected will be needed, 
provided in my amendment No. 90—and 
just exactly how amendment No. 90 is 
to be brought up remains to be clarified, 
in the parliamentary situation before us, 
but the point I make is that the 130,000 
or 140,000 limit I shall probably vote for, 
if it comes to that, because they are 
smaller than 150,000, but they still are 
meaningless as far as putting any heat on 
the Department of Defense to move in 
the direction of an all-volunteer force is 
concerned. 
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I thank the Senator for yielding, and 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from California such time 
as he may require. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts for yielding to me. 
I congratulate the Senator for offering 
this amendment. I want to commend also 
the Senator from Mississippi, the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
for his perfecting amendment, which I 
think improves the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

I think this amendment to impose a 
congressional limitation on draft calls is 
perhaps one of the most important 
amendments that we have to the pend- 
ing legislation, I do not think that there 
is any doubt that what we are dealing 
with here is a much needed reassertion 
of congressional authority to limit the 
power of the Chief Executive to raise an 
arm and send it overseas on his own 
initiative and without congressional 
sanction. It seems clear to me that an 
essential element of the assertion of this 
power by the President has been the abil- 
ity to make enormous increases in draft 
calls without the scrutiny of Congress. 

I, for one, believe that it is absolutely 
wrong for the Chief Executive to assume 
unto himself this unilateral power to 
commit the country to war in fact, if 
not in formality, And I think that this 
conclusion is confirmed by our own his- 
tory as a nation. Beginning with the 
debates in the Constitutional Convention 
at the very founding of this Nation, it 
was clear that the framers of the Con- 
stitution in no way intended to shift from 
the legislature to the Executive the gen- 
eral power to engage the country in war. 

Yet it is also clear that with passage 
of time the Chief Executive has at- 
tempted to take increasing power unto 
himself in the decision to send American 
troops into battle. I think the lesson of 
the past decade is that that trend must 
not continue. If we have learned nothing 
else from the Vietnam war, I trust we 
have learned that never again shall the 
country be committed to make war on 
another country without a national judg- 
ment through the Congress in favor of 
that commitment. And it is for that rea- 
son that I believe it is essential that 
Congress now act to assure such a na- 
tional judgment by limiting the power of 
the President to conscript unilaterally 
our children, 

I think it is clear to us all that we have 
the right and the duty to impose this 
limitation. In fact, the early years of 
our history confirm the fact that the 
legislature possesses such power. During 
our earliest years, President Jefferson 
was faced with a situation where war 
was declared on the United States by the 
Bey of Tripoli. Jefferson sent a squadron 
of frigates to the Mediterranean to pro- 
tect American shipping there but, doubt- 
ful of the extent of his power to act with- 
out congressional approval, instructed 
his commander to release any prisoners 
taken, and to release any vessels cap- 
tured after disarming them. 

Yet when we look at the Korean war 
and the Vietnamese war, we see perfect 
examples of situations in which the Con- 
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gress has been presented with a fait ac- 
compli. The issue is always presented to 
Congress after the troops are over there: 
“Will you vote the money to supply the 
ammunition for our troops to defend 
themselves? Will you vote money for 
rations to feed them in battle?” 

The issue can no longer be allowed to 
be put in those terms. Rather, the issue, 
quite clearly, is whether or not Congress 
has the right, in the first instance, to 
make the decision to commit the country 
to the legal and moral consequences of 
the use of force against another nation. 

I am convinced that the amendment 
the Senator from Massachusetts has of- 
fered will go a long way toward prevent- 
ing a President from committing the 
country to a war like the Vietnamese war 
on his own initiative. Look at the troop 
commitments that we have had in Viet- 
nam, and the number of draftees that 
were inducted to fulfill those commit- 
ments. In 1964 there were 107,000 men 
called by the draft, yet in 1966 that fig- 
ure had been tripled to 364,000. It is my 
belief that if this amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts is ac- 
cepted with the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from Mississippi, we will 
have struck a blow to return to the Con- 
gress an essential part of the power 
granted to it initially by the Constitution. 

So I congratulate the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself such 
time as I may require. 

The Senator, I am sure, is aware of 
title III, concerning the active duty 
strength levels for fiscal year 1972, at the 
latter part of the act, which permits the 
President to be able to remove the ceil- 
ings which have been established on man- 
power force levels if he finds that not to 
do so would seriously jeopardize the na- 
tional security. 

That is not before us today, but it will 
be soon. As we move farther and farther 
down the road of the volunteer army, 
and with the combat bonus included, we 
may see that even with the limitation on 
the draft there may still be opportunities 
for the President to increase force levels 
without congressional] authorization— 
not for emergencies but simply to fulfill 
his foreign policy objectives. 

I suppose the Senator from California 
agrees with my concern about that as 
well? 

Mr. TUNNEY. If the Senator will yield, 
I certainly do. In fact, that is one of the 
reasons that I support the amendment 
by the Senator from Mississippi, which I 
hope will soon be before us, to require 
congressional action within 30 days of 
the time that any forces are moved to a 
foreign country. 

I think that proposal is also an excel- 
lent one for it also would have the desir- 
able effects of returning to Congress 
powers that the Constitution originally 
conferred upon it, powers that, over a 
period of time, have slipped away. I think 
it is about time that Congress reasserted 
itself. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
for those helpful comments. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the time being yielded on now, the Ken- 
nedy amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time is 
being yielded on the pending Kennedy 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on that amendment, 
for each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 36 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there is 
some kind of a question here about a 
technical point as to the amendment to 
the amendment. On my own time, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, during 
which time I hope they can confer with 
the Parliamentarian and straighten it 
out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In fur- 
ther answer to the question of the Sen- 
ator, the Senator from Massachusetts 
has 36 minutes remaining and the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has 36 minutes re- 
maining. 

The absence of a quorum has been sug- 
gested; is it the Senator’s intention that 
the time be charged equally? 

Mr. STENNIS. It will be all right to 
charge the time equally. 

Mr, President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the time be charged equally to both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
STEVENSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have sent to the desk 
an amendment to the Kennedy amend- 
ment. We have had some debate thereon, 
with the time for that debate charged 
to the time on the Kennedy amendment. 
This amendment I have sent up is a per- 
fecting amendment, or an amendment to 
the Kennedy amendment, and I call that 
up now, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The amendment would strike out the 
period and quotation mark at the end of the 
pending amendment No. 75, as modified, and 
insert the following: 

“Provided, however, that in no event may 
more than 130,000 persons be inducted in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, nor more 
than 140,000 in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty 
minutes’ time on this amendment has 
been allocated, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
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Senator from Mississippi yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield 
the Senator some of my time—5 min- 
utes? 

Mr. TAFT. I am asking for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator for that purpose—more time if 
he needs it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi very much for yielding. 

Mr. President, as I understand it, I 
have an amendment pending to the bill, 
under the unanimous consent agreement, 
and this amendment would still remain 
in order after the amendment presently 
before the Senate and the amendment to 
that amendment as proposed to be 
offered has been acted on; is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). If the Senator from Ohio 
calls it up after action on these amend- 
ments, it would be in order. 

Mr. TAFT. A further parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. Is unanimous consent re- 
quired to consider for any length of time 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent is not required, the Sena- 
tor having already obtained unanimous 
consent to call it up before the time on 
the Kennedy amendment expired. 

Mr. TAFT. In regard to that ruling of 
the Chair, I would point out that I was 
advised by my last parliamentary in- 
quiry that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi was not pending 
before the Senate. Was that ruling in 
error? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It was 
not at the time the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts asked for unanimous consent 
that it be brought up before the Senate, 
before the time on the Kennedy amend- 
ment had expired. The amendment is 
otherwise in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, an addi- 
tional parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, would an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
to the Kennedy amendment and the 
pending perfecting amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator please restate his inquiry? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, would an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the amendment as 
amended or as proposed to be amended 
by the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
not be in order at this time, because the 
amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is a perfecting amendment and it 
takes precedence over a substitute. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator has used 4 minutes of his time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have quiet in the Chamber? Will the 
Chair clear the well? I think that any 
Member of the Senate is entitled to be 
where he can see the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
already given my reasons. I shall support 
the Kennedy amendment which strikes 
out the escape clause which would per- 
mit the President to exceed the ceiling 
on the inductees that we wrote into the 
committee bill. 

My reason is that the bill was changed 
and the circumstances have changed 
and I no longer support it, even though 
I was the author of the amendment. 

I do offer this amendment to reduce 
these figures somewhat. I want to estab- 
lish here a legislative ceiling on the in- 
ductees as they refer to the total forces in 
the armed services. 

I think we can reasonably reduce this 
ceiling some from the amount we had in 
the bill, the 150,000 for each fiscal year. 
My amendment proposes to reduce it to 
130,000 for fiscal year 1972 and 140,000 
for fiscal year 1973. 

The reason for the increase—and these 
are estimates and probabilities, because 
no one can be certain—in 1973 over 1972 
is summed up in a good way by the letter 
from the Secretary of Defense addressed 
to me under date of May 29 as chairman 
of the committee. 

Among other things, he says: 

While the Army has the most severe prob- 
lem, there are quantitative and qualitative 
gaps in other Services between their man- 
power needs and the supply of true volun- 
teers. These gaps could be greater in FY 73 
than in FY 72 for two reasons. One is that 
Army force reductions scheduled for FY 72 
reduce the need for new entries in that year. 
The other is that FY 69 and FY 70 were big 
enlistment years for all Services, and the vast 
majority of these enlistments will have to be 
replaced in FY 73. 


It is as simple as that. There will be an 
ascending number proposed in spite of 
the fact that the volunteer concept may 
work very well. 

I submit the amendment on that basis. 

The yeas and nays have already been 
ordered on the Kennedy amendment. 
Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the perfecting amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will re- 
new my request later. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President. as I 
have indicated before, I will support the 
amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. I think it reflects a modification 
in the number of draftees that can be 
drafted under the Selective Service Act. 
It is in harmony with the basic amend- 
ment which would take away from the 
President free rein to increase the num- 
ber of draftees. I think we are making 
substantial improvement to the legisla- 
tion. 

The total number of draftees drafted 
in 1966 consisted of over 360,000. In the 
last 3 years it has been over 200,000. 
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We are moving down to 130,000 and 140,- 
000. I think it is a significant step for- 
ward. I support the amendment and I 
hope that it passes. 

I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I asked if 
the Senator would yield time on the 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
be glad to. How much time do I have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator 2 minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I take this time to try 
to acquaint the Senate somewhat with 
the parliamentary situation by way of 
comment on my position on the Kennedy 
amendment and the Stennis amendment, 

With regard to the Kennedy amend- 
ment, I share fully in the objectives and 
the principles behind the amendment. I 
feel that Congress should participate in 
the decision as to the number of draftees. 
If we have a draft, certainly it seems to 
me to be a worthless thing to open up 
the matter the way the bill in its original 
form opens up the question, leaving it 
entirely to the Executive without any 
proper check by Congress. 

Mr. President, I feel there is no policy 
decision for an important decision from 
the point of view of whether and the 
extent to which we use the compulsory 
military service. There is no single ac- 
tivity of Government that interferes 
more fully with the rights of the 
individuals. 

I strongly support the Kennedy 
amendment. However, I feel it is unfor- 
tunate that the question of discretion or 
indiscretion of violating the limitation we 
put on be brought up for a vote at the 
same time we are attempting to set a 
limit on the total numbers that may be 
brought in in fiscal year 1972 and in 
fiscal year 1973. 

This is one question, it seems to me, 
that is directly related to the question 
of whether we are going to have a vol- 
unteer army or not. 

It is suggested that we put on a limi- 
tation of 130,000 in fiscal year 1972 and 
then go up—not down—to 140,000 in fis- 
cal year 1973. 

It seems perfectly clear that rather 
than going in the direction of a volun- 
teer army, we are building into the sit- 
uation the same situation we face here 
today and that 2 years hence we will be 
here talking about whether we should 
extend the draft. 


Unfortunately under the parliamen- 
tary situation which exists today, this is 
the fact. I think it is unfortunate in that 
the amendment which I have already re- 
ceived unanimous consent to offer would 
place a limit of not more than 100,000 
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persons in the fiscal year 1972, and not 
more than 60,000 in the fiscal year 1973. 
That will not be brought up for a vote, 
even though we are voting on a limita- 
tion in the number of draftees in the 
amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. I would prefer that this confronta- 
tion be direct. That does not mean that 
I will not be able to call up my amend- 
ment. Indeed, I will call up amendment 
No. 90 as the pending amendment after 
the Kennedy amendment is disposed of. 

However, if my amendment is agreed 
to at that time, as I understand it we 
would have directly conflicting language 
in the bill. This amendment would go 
at the end of the Kennedy amendment 
while my amendment would go immedi- 
ately preceding the language proposed to 
be amended by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, I think it is unfortunate this 
matter is brought up in this way. I hope 
the Senate rejects the Stennis amend- 
ment to the Kennedy amendment be- 
cause the same issue may be better 
brought up, unconfused by the discre- 
tionary power of the President, when 
amendment 90 comes before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me for 1 additional minute? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, just to con- 
clude, the proper procedure, it seems to 
me, and the procedure by which the Sen- 
ate should work its will on this question 
of limitation of the number of draftees 
should come up by an amendment to 
my amendment No. 90 when it comes be- 
fore the Senate rather than by confus- 
ing the matter with discretionary power 
of the President, which we are voting 
on in the Kennedy amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and the amendment to 
that amendment offered by me would 
settle this entire manpower matter with 
reference to the inductees for the 2 fiscal 
years and eliminate the escape clause, so- 
called, which was put in originally under 
different facts regarding the President’s 
power. This matter is clear cut and pre- 
sents a real issue to this body. 

As I said, I do not ignore what the 
Senator from Ohio said, but I was the 
author of the amendment in the com- 
mittee with reference to the ceiling. The 
Senator from Massachusetts had a pro- 
posal before us which placed a limit of 
150,000 men; but I was the author of the 
escape clause so I feel I am in order in 
offering the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY). On this amendment the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL (after having voted in 
the negative). Mr. President, on this vote 
I have a live pair with the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MonpaLe), and the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc), and 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BayH) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN) , the Sen- 
ator from the Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case) and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke) and 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 11, as follows: 


[No. 90 Leg.] 
YEAS—67 


Ervin 

Fong 

Gambrell 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hollings 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan, N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson Symington 
McClellan Thurmond 
McGee Tower 
McIntyre Tunney 
Metcalf Weicker 
Miller Williams 
Montoya 


Ellender Moss 
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NAYS—11 


Mathias 
Pastore 


Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 


Beall 
Bellmon 
Dole Pearson 
Goldwater Schweiker 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Gravel, against. 


NOT VOTING—21 

Fulbright Mansfield 
McGovern 
Mondale 
Mundt 
Ribicoff 
Talmadge 
Young 

So Mr. STENNIS’ amendment to the 
amendment (No. 75) of the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What is the matter 
now before the Senate, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
as amended by the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has 34 minutes 
remaining, and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the adoption of 
the Stennis amendment preclude the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio to 
reduce the number to 100,000? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The part 
of the bill on page 24, line 4 through line 
7, is open to amendment. That is where 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
lies. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
like to make some very brief remarks, 
no longer than 4 or 5 minutes, and then 
I am prepared to yield back the remain- 
der of my time, if I may receive some as- 
surances from the chairman of the com- 
mittee that this way of proceeding is 
satisfactory to him, and he is prepared 
to yield back his time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; how much time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Five minutes, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, Mr. President, for 
my part I agree, unless there is someone 
else who wishes to speak. 

I shall be supporting the Kennedy 
amendment, as amended. I think, 
though, that we ought to offer time to 
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anyone else who wishes to speak, but I 
am willing to reduce it to 5 minutes, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. This is principally as 
a matter of information for Senators, so 
that they may expect another vote in 
approximately 8 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, this amendment which 
I had introduced was to reach the ques- 
tion of what authority in the Govern- 
ment was going to bear the responsibility 
for raising the Armed Forces through 
inductees; the Congress or the President. 

Now the amendment has been amended 
by the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee to reach the figures of 130,000 
in the first year and 140,000 in the sec- 
ond year, lower figures that I support. 
But the question which still remains is 
whether we are going to strike from those 
limitations the power of the President 
which is written into the present Selec- 
tive Service Act which would permit him 
to go above those figures if he felt there 
were urgent national security reasons to 
justify such a decision. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
bring back to Congress the responsi- 
bility for raising the Armed Forces, by 
setting a congressional limit on the num- 
bers of people who could be inducted 
under the Selective Service system in any 
fiscal year. It would strike the ability of 
the President to lift that ceiling. 

The principal objection to this no 
doubt has been, Mr. President, that for 
national security reasons we ought to 
provide such an escape clause for the 
President. But the fact remains as fol- 
lows: Even if the President were able to 
waive this ceiling and induct more men 
into the Armed Forces to meet a na- 
tional crisis—it would still take 4 to 6 
months to be able to bring them into 
combat readiness. 

Also, if there were a true emergency, 
we would certainly be able to have Con- 
gress meet and eliminate any restrictions 
as occurred to World War II. I am sure 
that Congress, if there were truly a na- 
tional emergency, would respond. 

This has been the record of the past. 
It was the record in World War II, when 
we did remove ceilings and other re- 
strictions on the Presidential authority 
6 days after Pearl Harbor. 

Finally, there is nothing in the act 
which affects the power of the President 
to call up the Reserves—a 1 million- 
man reserve force, which has been called 
up some three times during the tenures 
of the last two Presidents; twice under 
President Kennedy during the Cuban 
and Berlin crises, and once under Presi- 
dent Johnson, during the Pueblo crisis. 

This is the device Presidents use when 
we really have emergency threats to our 
national security. The statute provides 
that the men can be held on active duty 
for some 24 months, which may be too 
long. 

Certainly, there are sufficient reasons 
to protect the national interest and to 
insure that the President’s responsibility 
in the conduct of foreign affairs is ade- 
quately protected. What it would do 
would be to restore to Congress one of 
the most basic, fundamental constitu- 
tional rights, the right to raise the Army. 
I think this amendment can be mean- 
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ingful in restoring the balance of power 
between the Executive and Congress. 
For those reasons, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time, unless 
other Senators wish to speak. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we have 
a parliamentary situation here. Iam sup- 
porting the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts with the amendment 
that has just been voted on. 

I yield time to the Senator from Ohio, 
if he wishes time at this point. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator. I do 
not want to take much time. I have al- 
ready expressed my support of the Ken- 
nedy amendment. 

However, I should like to make it per- 
fectly clear that this will not preclude 
the bringing up of my amendment, No. 
90, which would be contrary in its terms 
to the Stennis amendment provisions of 
the Kennedy amendment, if the Kennedy 
amendment is adopted, and I expect that 
it will be. I think, however, that my 
amendment No. 90, if brought up and 
acted upon at a later time, the Stennis 
amendment having been acted upon in a 
different context, not being an amend- 
ment to the Kennedy amendment, would 
prevail as to the number of limitations, 
mada I intend to present it on that 

asis. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, in the committee mark 
up, I was the author of the amendment 
that put the ceiling on the number that 
could be inducted each year and of that 
part of the amendment that gave the 
President this so-called escape power. 

However, now, in view of the changed 
facts and the changed figures as to the 
needs, and in view of the present form of 
the bill, I offered the amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts with reference to the new ceil- 
ings which have just been adopted by 
such an overwhelming vote that I would 
certainly think that those ceilings would 
stand. In view of those ceilings, high 
enough for some discretion to be used by 
the President, I am supporting the Ken- 
nedy amendment as amended. 

Let me point out that we leave un- 
touched the last page of the bill, page 41, 
which sets the power levels for all the 
services and gives the President the 
power to increase those ceilings should he 
feel that the ceilings would seriously 
jeopardize the national security inter- 
ests of the United States. He does not 
have to ask anybody. He just informs us 
of the basis of his increase. So he can 
take them in as volunteers, and so forth, 
and he can go to the ceiling now that 
was in my amendment, which was just 
adopted, with the inductees. I think that 
is a very fair and fine adjustment, every- 
thing considered. 

We must have a Selective Service Act. 
I favor the idea of having a legislative 
ceiling on it. I do not think the escape 
clause is needed any longer, and I am 
going to support the Kennedy amend- 
ment, which strikes it out. 

I can assure everyone that, first, we 
do not touch the ceilings on the total 
number in the services. We allow here a 
good margin beyond what would prob- 
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ably be needed by the President when 
we set these figures at 140,000 and 130,- 
000. So I have no doubt about the safety 
of those figures but I do emphasize that 
some authority is needed here. 

I read from Secretary Laird’s letter: 

We cannot look only at the number of new 
military entries required in FY 72. We must 
look also at FY 73. Without the draft in FY 
73, and even with strength reductions, the 
Army could fall 100,000 short of its needs. 


This is well above the possibility that 
the Secretary mentioned. So we are not 
taking any chance. 

I read further: 

While the Army has the most severe prob- 
lem, there are quantitative and qualitative 
gaps in other Services between their man- 
power needs and the supply of true volun- 
teers. These gaps could be greater in FY 73 
than in FY 72 for two reasons. 


That is why I put the figures higher. 

One is that Army force reductions sched- 
uled for FY 72 reduce the need for new 
entries in that year. The other is that FY 69 
and FY 70 were big enlistment years for all 
Services, and the vast majority of these en- 
listments will have to be replaced in FY 73. 


In other words, these were volunteers 
for 3 years and some for more. But with 
men coming in that year, they will be 
going out in 1973 and there will be a 
large number of replacements. That is 
why it is fixed at 140,000 in my amend- 
ment, and it makes a safe margin there; 
and, as I see it, there is no longer any 
necessity for the escape clause, which 
the Kennedy amendment strikes out. 

So the Kennedy amendment as 
amended by the last vote is a safe course. 
At the same time, it preserves the con- 
stitutional arm in its right to set these 
ceilings if in our wisdom we think we 
should. I hope the amendment as 
amended will be adopted. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts as amended. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), and the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc), and 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
RIBICOFF) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Baru), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) would each vote 


“yea,” 


Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
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ator from Vermont (Mr. AKEN), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Youne) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MunpT) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case) and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN) are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke) and 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 4, as follows: 
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NOT VOTING—1i18 
Fannin Long 
Fulbright MoGovern 
Griffin Mondale 
Hansen Mundt 
Harris Ribicoff 
Hartke Young 

So Mr. KENNEDY’s amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 90 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 90 and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 24, strike out lines 4 through 15, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, not more than 100,000 persons may be 
inducted into the Armed Forces under this 
Act in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and not more than 60,000 in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) be 
pepe as a cosponsor of my amendment 

o. 90. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 
WAIVER OF RULE OF GERMANENESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, would the Senator from Ohio yield 
for a unanimous-consent request only? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there is no objection on the part 
of the distinguished author of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill, I ask 
unanimous consent, in view of the fact 
that the time is divided and controlled, 
that the Pastore rule of germaneness be 
waived during the debate on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, since the 
Kennedy amendment has been agreed 
to, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to modify my amendment 
in a technical manner. I send my modi- 
fied amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. Inasmuch as there are two 
different lines to consider, I ask that they 
be considered en bloc. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I ask that the amend- 
ment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. ; 

The modified amendment was read, as 
follows: 

On page 24, line 5, strike out "150,000" 
and insert 100,000”. 

On page 24, line 7, strike out “or” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “and 
not more than 60,000”, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification to the 
amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
call on the Senator from Ohio to explain 
the effect of his amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. The only effect of the pro- 
posed change in the amendment is to 
eliminate the striking of the language 
which the Kennedy amendment has al- 
ready stricken. The limitations on the 
draft calls in the individual years would 
remain the same as in amendment 90, as 
originally proposed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, an unusual situa- 
tion is presented here by this language 
in the bill on page 24. 

By way of parliamentary inquiry I 
would like to ask what would be the ef- 
fect of the Senator’s unanimous-consent 
request. I would like to ask the Chair to 
rule on that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The effect 
would be to allow the Senator to make a 
modification to his amendment in those 
four lines rather than to strike out the 
entire section and put new language 
therein, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair indulge me for just a moment. 

Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object—and I shall object—until there is 
time to confer in conference with the 
Parliamentarian, I do object. 

The Senator could proceed with his 
amendments on the merits of the matter 
and we could proceed further after con- 
sultation with the Parliamentarian. 
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Mr. TAFT. Do I understand the objec- 
tion is heard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I object at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield to him- 
self? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I will pro- 
ceed, if there is no objection, to the dis- 
cussion of the proposal, subject to later 
discussion of the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield to him- 
self? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this Nation 
has adopted the policy of proceeding to- 
ward an all-volunteer army, at least so 
far as the suggestions made by the ad- 
ministration are concerned. 

It is true that Congress has not acted 
on the all-volunteer army concept yet 
but daily we see more indications that 
this is the true issue before us in this 
extension of the draft law. 

I realize, of course, there are many 
in the Senate and in the Pentagon who 
still disagree with this proposition. I 
think it has become abundantly evident 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services disagrees 
with this proposition. 

I think that the thing we should recog- 
nize about the amendment I have called 
up today is that this really is the issue. 
The limitations that have been put upon 
the number of draftees in the amend- 
ment that has just been agreed to by the 
Senate of 130,000 the first year and 
140,000 the second year, for all practical 
purposes, would not in any way require 
the Department of Defense or the ad- 
ministration to move in the direction 
of an all-volunteer army. 

They could continue the current oper- 
ation under the draft without any incon- 
venience or any changes in policy that 
are necessary to eventually bring about 
an all-volunteer army within those lim- 
itations, but my amendment would put 
a limitation on the number which is 
reasonable. 

The fact that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi increased the number of draft 
calls in the second year is testimony of 
the fact that he does not agree with 
the concept of all-volunteer army and, 
indeed, he hopes we will not move in 
that direction. That is the key issue we 
will vote on in this amendment. 

There was testimony as to the position 
of the administration in regard to phas- 
ing out the draft, regardless of how we 
may move in. the particular numbers of 
draftees planned to be brought in. 

Mr. President, I wish to quote from a 
letter from a good friend of mine, a man 
for whom I have great respect, Secretary 
of the Army Stanley Resor. The letter is 
dated May 21, 1971, and states: 

In summary, every effort is being made 
to end reliance on the draft as quickly as 
feasible. 


The only question, then, I believe, 


ought to be how we should phase out 
the draft as we proceed toward an all- 
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volunteer army. I believe that passage 
yesterday of the Allott amendment in- 
creasing pay levels to about the point 
recommended by the Gates Commission 
report has laid the groundwork in that 
direction. 

The Kennedy amendment removing 
the escape clause which was in the bill 
has moved further in that direction. By 
the adoption of the Kennedy amend- 
ment the Senate was very clearly saying 
that Congress should make the decision 
how the draft is to be used in the future. 
if it is to be used in the future. 

The Gates Commission report esti- 
mated a 2.5 million man force, to be 
maintained with $2.1 billion pay in- 
crease. The Allott amendment increased 
the amount very considerably. 

It seems a fortiori we could provide 
the smaller 2.4 million force recommend- 
ed by the Committee on Armed Services 
with the larger $2.7 million pay boost in 
the Allott amendment, and also in the 
provisions of the bill as it came from the 
House. 

So we are at a level which will have a 
major effect upon the number of volun- 
teers we receive and, as I discussed yes- 
terday, also in the quality of men we get. 
There is bound to be an upgrading in 
quality. 

I believe we do not need the draft at 
all. I would be happy to vote against con- 
tinuing the draft if I did not believe it 
would take a period of a couple of years, 
perhaps somewhat less to properly phase 
it out in an orderly manner. 

I expect to continue the draft, because 
we are not certain how fast we can im- 
plement an all-volunteer army. We have 
sufficient data to show we can imple- 
ment it meaningfully in the next 2 years. 
To what extent do we need the draft dur- 
ing the next 2 years? 

I have five different tables and sets of 
figures from the Defense Establishment 
at the present time with differing figures 
almost daily, and all of them go in the 
direction that we need less and not more 
men from the draft to meet our military 
manpower requirements. 

My amendment, therefore—and it is a 
guess, admittedly, but it is a guess based 
on the best information we have been 
able to get and, as I have said, events 
have turned in our favor—sets the num- 
ber of draftees for 1972 at 100,000 and 
in fiscal 1973 at 60,000. 

For fiscal 1972, it will be agreed by al- 
most every one, we will have no problem 
during that year. 

As stated by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Hatrretp) on the floor 
on June 2: 

If the Congress adopts the 2.4 million end 
strength recommended by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, the shortfall would be 
only 38,000—again, with no increase in in- 
centives. However, if increased incentives are 
forthcoming, as there is ample reason to be- 
lieve, the maximum shortfall estimated by 
Assistant Secretary Kelley would be only 
55,000 for the 2,505 million man end 
strength—or no shortfalls for the Senate 
Armed Services Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 


I point out that since those words were 
spoken by the Senator from Oregon, we 
have passed the Allott amendment and. 
no matter what comes out of confer- 
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ence, the salaries cannot go below the 
House-Senate figure, and we have frozen 
them at the relatively higher level of in- 
crease in pay. 

So we have no worry about the 100,000 
level for 1972. It will be far in excess of 
the requirements for military manpower. 
And as for the 130,000 just adopted by the 
Stennis amendment to the Kennedy 
amendment, that is even more true. 

For fiscal 1973, Assistant Secretary 
Kelley has stated that he would not ex- 
pect shortfalls in fiscal year 1973 to be 
much different from the shortfalls of fis- 
cal 1972. That was stated by the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), at page 
17615 of the Record for June 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 10 minutes have expired. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield myself an additional 
10 minutes. 

If this is correct, clearly there would be 
no problem with the amendment, which 
provides 60,000 for fiscal 1973. 

We note also that the administration 
has set early 1973 as the target date for 
zero inductions. This puts a practical 
limit on the number of men that can be 
inducted if this policy is maintained. 

But let us look at the most pessimistic 
figures for 1973 to see if there would be 
any manpower shortfalls under the 
amendment I am proposing. 

The accession figures are available in 
a letter from Secretary Resor dated May 
21, 1971. The Army accessions required 
for fiscal 1973 are put at 285,000. We take 
these figures with the most recent figures 
I have had, more optimistic ones in some 
respects, figures from the Department of 
Defense, which I understand the Senate 
Armed Services Committee has in a part 
of a classified report—these figures are 
not classified; they are figures provided 
me yesterday by the Defense Depart- 
ment—and they show that the accessions 
required under the moderate strength 
reductions for fiscal 1973 amount to 263,- 
000. We take the strength level after 
committee reductions in fiscal 1972—in 
other words, the 2.4 million for the 
Army—and we find the number of ac- 
cessions under those figures would be 
316,000. 

Having taken all these figures, let us 
look at the true volunteer figures and 
deduct them from those numbers. In the 
Resor letter, these figures are estimated 
at 130,000. 

May I interpolate to say that in the 
services other than the Army there is 
no problem. The figures get to 2,000 or 
3,000 men, which is not the problem in 
the Army. 

The true volunteers in the Army, ac- 
cording to the Resor letter of May 21, 
1971, would amount to 130,000, without 
vr adjustments that I shall refer to 
later. 

Under the Department of Defense 
moderate strength reduction figures, 
from the accessions of 263,000 should 
be deducted the figure of 144,000 for true 
volunteers. 

Out of the 316,000 accessions under the 
Department of Defense level strength 
after committee reductions should be 
taken 153,000 in true volunteers. 

I am also informed that these men in- 
clude not only enlisted men but officers 
as well. 
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Let us take the results. We find, ac- 
cording to the Resor letter, that the ac- 
cessions of 285,000 are reduced by 130,- 
000 true volunteers, resulting in a total 
of 155,000 under the Resor letter. 

Under the moderate strength reduc- 
tions of the Department of Defense, 144,- 
000 true volunteers are deducted from 
the 263,000 accessions, for a total of 119,- 
000. 

What else do we find? We find, from 
letters that have been put in the Recorp 
already, an estimate that there are some- 
thing like 95,000 men at the present 
time in the Armed Forces who are being 
used in nonmilitary functions—grass 
cutting, leaf raking, taking care of KP, 
bartending. I have nothing against bar- 
tending, but people other than those in 
the Armed Forces should be used for bar- 
tending. 

We find a difference, under the Resor 
letter, of only 60,000 that would be 
needed; a total of only 24,000 under the 
moderate strength reduction tables pro- 
vided by the Department of Defense; 
and a need of only 68,000—approxi- 
mately the figure in my proposed amend- 
ment—from the level strength after the 
committee reductions in 1972 with a 2.4 
million man Army. 

These projections, if anything, are 
overly cautious and overly conservative, 
for a number of reasons. 

First of all, these projections do not 
include any draft-induced volunteers. In 
other words, these are figures without 
including the draft-induced volunteers. 
These are pure volunteers, in the tables 
I have already referred to, They do not 
include those, because the draft will be 
continued in 1972 and 1973 under this 
legislation. Still, there will be men who 
will be volunteering—draft-induced, as 
we call them, because they recognize they 
will be called and, because of that, they 
volunteer, 

This number has been anticipated by 
Secretary Resor to be between 50,000 and 
55,000 men for 1973. 

So we take them off the 68,000, at the 
highest possible level, and it would mean 
only about 15,000 that would be needed. 

These figures do not refiect the 25-per- 
cent reduced accession levels required for 
an all-volunteer force as determined by 
the Gates Commission at page 6 of its 
summary report. The Gates Commission 
estimated that, because of additional 
reenlistments, there would be this kind 
of reduction in needed accession levels, 
because of the career nature of the force. 

Admittedly, it would take some time to 
get that into full swing, and that is a fac- 
tor which should be considered. 

Nor do these figures reflect the great 
success of the current recruiting pro- 
gram. 

Some figures on recruiting have been 
put into the Recorp, but they indicate 
that there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the last couple of months un- 
der the Army’s new program, and ba- 
Sically, over the last year, the figures 
showing volunteers in the Army indicate 
the Army was able to meet and exceed its 
quotas. 

Senator HATFIELD has pointed out that 
the most conservative Pentagon figures 
indicate that new combat unit enlist- 
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ments have doubled, and perhaps trip- 
led, in the last 2 months during the new 
recruiting program of the Army. 

Note also that during the last 12 
months commencing June 1, 1970, and 
ending May 31, 1971, the Department of 
the Army program called for 141,000 en- 
listees. During that same time there were 
156,000 enlistments, and enlistments ex- 
ceeded the Department of the Army pro- 
gram for 10 of the last 12 months. 

These figures do not reflect the sav- 
ing of 16,000 to 20,000 men who could 
be reassigned to operating units from 
training service as we proceed toward an 
all volunteer army. 

Again, this has already been shown at 
page 17614 of the RECORD. 

These figures do not refiect the 7,000 
to 15,000 men who could be retained if 
the current ban against reenlistment 
for those in the new standards category 
could be lifted, as shown at page 17614 
of the RECORD. 

Also, as has been mentioned already, if 
an extraordinary need should arise, it is 
perfectly clear that Congress could be 
called back in session if it were not in 
session, and if a real need were shown, 
Congress could and should be called upon 
to participate in the decision to go over 
meaningful limits. 

The policy decision we are talking 
about here today is the policy decision 
of moving toward a volunteer army, and 
unless we provide meaningful limita- 
tions, we are opening a road for turning 
in the other direction that I think is big 
enough to drive a truck through. But the 
important thing is the policy decision. 
The important thing is not the numbers 
game, although I think it is important 
that we look at the numbers. 

It is said to be a bad thing to cut the 
suit to fit the cloth. I do not believe in 
this case it is a bad thing to cut the suit 
to fit the cloth. I believe the number of 
men we are taking into the armed serv- 
ices is so vast and the direction in which 
we are moving is so clear that we are 
easily going to meet the requirements we 
set for ourselves in any normal military 
circumstances we can foresee. 

If circumstances arise that we cannot 
foresee, we have already made the deci- 
sion, in voting on the Kennedy amend- 
ment and other amendments here today, 
to indicate that Congress ought to be 
called into the decision and asked to help 
make that decision, along with the Ex- 
ecutive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. President, if we want to extend 
the entire program, let us be courageous 
enough to face up to it and put the issue 
on that basis. Let us not leave an out 
clause, an escape clause. We have taken 
one of those out now, but the limitation, 
unfortunately, simply amounts to an- 
other. If we want to extend the draft, 
let us have a vote on this floor as to 
whether we will extend it for another 4 
years, rather than try to have it ap- 
pear that we are attempting a phaseout 
of compulsory military service, and 
really, in effect, not be doing that. 

I do not think we need go beyond the 
100,000 and the 60,0000 proposed in this 
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amendment, and I think if we do not 
adopt the amendment, unfortunately we 
are quite likely to find ourselves right 
back here again 2 years hence, facing 
the same issue. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator withhold while the Senate re- 
ceives a message from the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. TAFT. I withdraw the suggestion. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 557) to amend the 
Wagner-O’Day Act to extend the provi- 
sions thereof to other severely handi- 
capped individuals who are not blind, 
and for other purposes, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 1680. An act to extend for an addi- 
tional temporary period the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on certain classifications of 
yarn or silk; 

H.R. 4590. An act relating to the dutiable 
status of aluminum hydroxide and oxide, 
calcined bauxite, and bauxite ore; 

H.R. 7767. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1973, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties for metal scrap; 

H.R. 8311. An act to amend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 to extend the act for 2 
years, to modify the interest rate on exces- 
sive profits and on refunds, to provide that 
the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction 
of renegotiation cases, and for other pur- 


oses; 
x H.R. 8312. An act to continue for 2 addi- 
tional years the duty-free status of certain 
gifts by members of the Armed Forces serv- 
ing in combat zones; and 

H.R. 8313. An act to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act in order to continue for 2 years 
the temporary assistance program for U.S. 
citizens returned from abroad. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 

H.R. 1680. An act to extend for an addi- 
tional temporary period the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on certain classifications of 
yarn or silk; 

H.R. 4590. An act relating to the dutiable 
status of aluminum hydroxide and oxide, 
calcined bauxite, and bauxite ore; 

H.R. 7767. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1973, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties for metal scrap; 

H.R. 8311. An act to amend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951 to extend the act for 2 
years, to modify the interest rate on exces- 
sive profits and on refunds, to provide that 
the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction 
of renegotiation cases, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 8312. An act to continue for 2 addi- 
tional years the duty-free status of certain 
gifts by members of the Armed Forces serv- 
ing in combat zones; and 

H.R. 8313. An act to amend the Social 
Security Act in order to continue for 2 years 


the temporary assistance program for U.S. 
citizens returned from abroad. 
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THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R.6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths for 
fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish to renew his suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

As convincing as these statistics are I 
do not believe that we should become in- 
volved in a numbers game on this issue. 
The question should simply be how we 
can best phase out the draft as we pro- 
ceed toward the all-volunteer army. I 
believe we must put the Pentagon on 
notice that it must move vigorously to 
implement the all-volunteer army ap- 
proach. The recent success of the re- 
cruitment program confirmed the Gates 
Commission estimate that this is possi- 
ble. If we do not phase out the draft over 
this 2-year period, as I have stated. We 
will be faced again with precisely this 
same situation 2 years from now. 

Continuation of the draft in its present 
form will only continue to undermine the 
respect which the American people have 
for our Military Establishment. The use 
of the draft to fight a war in South Viet- 
nam may prove to have been a very 
costly mistake in American history. Cer- 
tainly I do not think anything has been 
more divisive of America, between the 
generations and even within the genera- 
tions, than this decision that was made 
to use draftees. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann said this ex- 
tremely well in what I believe was the 
last article he wrote last year, published 
in the Columbia Journalism Review, in 
which he stated: 

Now, drafting men to fight a war 10,000 
miles away is something that no sensible 
great power has ever attempted. The British, 
in all their period of imperial rule in the 
nineteenth century, never conscripted Eng- 
lishmen to fight in Asia. They always relied 
on volunteers, professional soldiers, and on 
mercenaries. They hired the Indians, the 
Gurkhas; regiments of Iranians and other 
people from the Middle East, and so on; but 
there were no Englishmen conscripted td 
fight around the world. 


Mr. President, I hope we never do 
again find ourselves fighting around the 
world, but I think we ought to recognize 
that if by some unfortunate and un- 
avoidable circumstance, in the cause of 
freedom, with a threat to our own free- 
dom involved, we should find ourselves 
in that circumstance, I think that having 
a draft would be a handicap rather than 
of assistance. I spoke yesterday on this 
subject. I think the increasing profes- 
sionalism, or the requirements of profes- 
sionalism of our armed services today, 
with the many complex weapons systems 
that we have, militates in favor of a 
career-type training of men, not just 
coming in for 2 years. 

I have heard the arguments of the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee to the effect that 
somehow the draftees were on a higher 
military level, with higher ability, than 
those who volunteer. Judging just from 
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the enormous volume of men who come in 
every year, this might be true if we con- 
sider only the IQ, or the intelligence test 
examination given on initiation into 
service. But in the long run, I cannot and 
do not believe that this country would 
be well served to believe that men who 
are in the service for merely a temporary 
period of 2 years will be as skilled and can 
better provide the necessary require- 
ments for operating the complex weap- 
ons systems that we have today. 

Mr. President, I believe the Army can 
successfully undertake its remaining 
military missions in Southeast Asia with- 
out the massive use of draftees. Indeed, 
Joseph C. Harsch in an article entitled, 
“Draftees Eased Off Front Lines,” which 
appeared in the February 16, 1971, issue 
of the Christian Science Monitor, has re- 
ported that most draftees are no longer 
actively involved in combat roles in Viet- 
nam. Mr. Harsch also stated: 

The Pentagon is doing all it can to delay 
the day when there will be no more draftees. 
The conclusion of the tussle between the 
White House and the Pentagon is not yet 
in sight. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Feb. 16, 1971] 
DRAFTEES EASED Orr Front LINES 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WASHINGTON.—Roughly a year ago Presi- 
dent Nixon was advised by one of the top 
military experts of Washington to get drafted 
soldiers out of combat in Vietnam, leave 
whatever fighting remains to be done to 
long-term professionals, and tell the world 
he had done it, 

It can be reported that Mr. Nixon has 
acted in accord with that advice in all re- 
spects except the last. He has not announced 
what he has done. 

But it is one of the most important facts 
of the moment about the Vietnam war that 
with rare exceptions drafted Americans are 
no longer getting hurt in it. 

Whatever may be the targets of the vari- 
ous offensive operations being conducted by 
the armed forces of South Vietnam, Amerl- 
can support is from behind the frontiers of 
that country, and being provided almost ex- 
clusively by the professional long-service 
branches of the American armed forces. 

The United States Air Force is an all- 
professional service. The Navy is almost en- 
tirely professional. The artillery is one of the 
most professional branches of the Army. 
There will be draftees lugging shells to the 
gunners and driving the trucks, but by and 
large the men who direct work on the big 
guns of the U.S. artillery are highly trained, 
long-service regulars. 

Therefore, as of today (and this has been 
increasingly true over the past year) the 
bombs and shells being used to support 
South Vietnamese troops in combat opera- 
tions are carried, delivered, or fired by the 
professional military people of the United 
States. 

So far as I can find out neither the 
President nor Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird has ever issued an explicit order to get 
all drafted men out of combat and keep them 
out. But the effect is the same, American 
infantry is no longer being used in Vietnam 
in the kind of combat in which a lot of 
people tend to get hurt. In fact, American 
infantry is not being used in Vietnam any 
more except in defensive operations. 
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Another way of putting all this is that 
under Mr. Nixon the drafted man has, in 
effect, been taken out of combat. Instead of 
waging the war primarily with draftees, 
Mr. Nixon is waging it almost exclusively 
with those weapons which are manned by 
professionals. He has professionalized Amer- 
ican military operations in Vietnam. 

One measure of this is that those least 
willing to go to war are no longer carrying 
most of the load. Army manpower policies 
had in fact put the main burden on the 
draftee. By 1969, draftees provided 88 per- 
cent of all infantry riflemen serving in 
Vietnam. Only 2 percent of the riflemen were 
long-service regulars. The other 10 percent 
were first-term enlisted volunteers. 

Obviously, if 88 percent of all infantry 
riflemen were draftees they must have been 
taking the bulk of the casualties. The Army 
is reluctant to give out precise information 
on this matter. But it is known that during 
the entire period of American involvement 
in Vietnam roughly twice as many draftees 
have been killed as volunteers, 

That proportion must have been much 
higher by 1968 and 1969. In the earlier years 
the percentage of regulars was higher. When 
88 percent were draftees this type must have 
been taking more than two-thirds of the 
casualties. A draftee does not know how to 
protect himself as well as a regular. 

President Nixon's declared goal is a volun- 
teer armed service with a “zero draft.” 
That is still some distance off. 

The Pentagon is doing all it can to delay 
the day when there will be no more draftees. 
The conclusion of the tussle between White 
House and Pentagon is not yet in sight. 
But so far as the fighting in Vietnam is 
concerned Mr, Nixon has already got the 
substance of what he wants. 

Obviously, the American public at home 
must sense all the above without having 
been publicly told. It is the only possible 
explanation of the quiet on the home front, 
The civilian mass at home is no longer dis- 
tressed by the fact of the unwilling conscript 
suffering the majority of the casualties. 

Mr. Nixon could take credit for a popular 
achievement, 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) is ap- 
parently designed to force the Defense 
Department into an all-volunteer armed 
force ahead of an already over optimistic 
schedule. I have the highest regard for 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio, but 
I cannot go along with this amendment. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio would set a limit on the numbers 
of men who could be drafted in fiscal 
year 1972 at 100,000 and in fiscal year 
1973 at 60,000. 

The Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee has placed a limit of 150,000 for both 
of these years, but the Senate has just 
accepted an amendment to limit induc- 
tions to 130,000 in fiscal year ending 1972 
and 140,000 in fiscal year ending 1973. 

The Defense Department cannot say 
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exactly what the needs of the services 
will be until some results from volunteer 
armed forces incentives begin to take 
effect. However, based on the most opti- 
mistic results, it is expected that around 
115,000 men will be needed in fiscal year 
1972 and up to 150,000 men in fiscal year 
1973. 

The administration advises that the 
Taft amendment would seriously restrict 
the services in meeting the minimum 
numbers of men needed, especially in 
fiscal year 1973, 

Mr. President, if the Senate accepts 
this amendment, the result would pos- 
sibly defeat the all-volunteer concept 
even before it has had a chance to prove 
itself. 

The administration is the originator 
and advocate of an all-volunteer armed 
force. The President and his advisors are 
anxious to reach this goal as fast as pos- 
sible. However, even as advocates, they 
recognize that this goal cannot be 
achieved overnight. 

The number of inductions permitted 
by the Taft amendment together with 
the estimated number of volunteers to 
be obtained would not be sufficient to 
provide the military services with men 
to replace those scheduled for separa- 
tion in fiscal year 1973. There is no guar- 
antee that voluntary programs will be 
as successful as we hope. The proposed 
limitation, therefore, may prevent the 
maintenance of adequate military 
strengths, 
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needed for the purpose of minimizing 
draft calls, because in practice the draft 
is only used to obtain sufficient new ac- 
cessions to make up the difference be- 
tween authorized military strengths and 
enlistments, The administration is firmly 
committed to reducing draft calls to zero 
as soon as possible, consistent with na- 
tional security requirements. 

There is a current statutory require- 
ment that the average annual military 
strength be authorized by Congress. 
After Congress has determined the mili- 
tary strengths to be authorized, addi- 
tional statutory constraints, such as the 
limits on draft calls proposed in the 
amendment, should not be enacted be- 
cause they might limit the Department 
of Defense in meeting the strengths au- 
thorized by Congress. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I urge 
the Senate to reject this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
e be charged equally against both 
sides, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
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the pending matter before the Senate, 
please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amend- 
ment No. 90 of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart). 

Mr. STENNIS. How much time do I 
have, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 84 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is it in order to intro- 
duce a bill at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. Ger- 
maneness has been waived. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. Attorr when he 
introduced S. 2028 are printed in the 
routine morning business section of the 
Record under (Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with ref- 
erence to the pending amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), he and 
I differ largely on the manpower levels. 
We differ as to what the probabilities 
will be as to the needed manpower during 
the 2-year life of the bill. 

Let me make it clear that no one knows 
how many men will be needed by the 
different services. These are all esti- 
mates, but they are fairly definite guide- 
lines which have been established over 
the years upon which estimates can be 
made. 

Today, on a rollcall vote of the Senate, 
we made a slight change in the ceilings 
of those that could be inducted each 
year during the life of the 2-year bill 
from what the committee had recom- 
mended. That was on an amendment I 
offered, which I had offered in commit- 
tee calling for the 150,000 ceiling each 
year. I also offered one that carried the 
escape clause where the President could 
increase that number if he saw fit. 

A great many things have happened 
since we wrote up that bill. The esti- 
mates now as to the number likely to be 
necessary have been lowered some. The 
bill has taken a turn where there will be 
more money available in the bill for the 
pushing forward of the so-called volun- 
teer army concept which will apply to 
the Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
the Army. Still, there is a lot of uncer- 
tainty as to how fast that can move, and 
a difference of opinion as to how fast it 
should move. 

We have to make the best estimate we 
can. I have here an estimate from the 
man who is most likely to know what 
those needs may be—Secretary of De- 
fense Laird. 

This morning, I offered an amendment 
to the Kennedy amendment in which I 
considered the estimate by Mr. Laird and 
then added some margin to it, as a cush- 
ion, because no one knows the exact 
facts. I asked the Senate to vote on that 
amendment which I offered. It added a 
130,000 ceiling for fiscal year 1972 and a 
140,000 ceiling for fiscal 1973. 

After some debate on the amendment, 
the Senate voted 67 to 11 in favor of that 
figure which I have just enumerated; so, 
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with all deference to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, the Senate has taken 
a firm stand within the past 2 hours in 
adopting an amendment that will place 
the ceiling at 130,000 and 140,000 for fis- 
cal years 1972 and 1973, respectively. The 
reason for that being a little high for 
1973 is that the 3-year enlistments which 
occurred in 1970 were heavy, indeed. 
Those 3-year enlistments will be going 
out in 1973 and those places will have to 
be replaced, Thus, even if the volunteer 
army does succeed to a degree in bring- 
ing in additional manpower, there will 
be a larger than usual exit of those 
forces in 1973, so that we must have a 
means set up in advance for those re- 
placements. 

So, basing my estimates and figures 
upon the estimate of Mr. Laird in his 
letter of May 19, 1971, I drafted that 
amendment, explained it, it was argued 
and, as I say, the Senate agreed to it by 
a vote of 67 to 11. It was added to the 
pending amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), and then, 
after debate on the Kennedy amend- 
ment, as amended by my amendment, the 
Senate took another rollcall vote and 
voted 78 for the amendment as amended, 
and 4 against. 

Therefore, twice within the past hour 
and a half, the Senate has voted by two 
overwhelming votes of 67 to 11 and 78 
to 4 in favor of the figures in my amend- 
ment—the 130,000 for 1972, and the 
140,000 for 1973. 

Thus, in spite of the logic and the 
strong appeal the Senator from Ohio 
always makes in what he says and does, 
I think that this is no time for it, as the 
matter has already been decided and I 
do not believe there are any substantial, 
new facts to be presented. 

Secretary Laird, as I say, has pointed 
out that 1970 was a big enlistment year 
and, therefore, there will be a larger 
number of inductions in fiscal year 1973 
than in fiscal year 1972. That is what he 
says about it, and he gives his reasons 
because of those expiring enlistments of 
3 years. 

The best estimates we have for 1973 
indicate that even with some strong re- 
ductions, 140,000 may be needed if the 
pay increases are ineffective. 

There is a great difference of opinion 
about how much this increase in pay will 
do and how effective and rapid it can be 
within the span of a year. The effective- 
ness of pay increases in enlistments is 
still a very uncertain matter. There is a 
wide range of estimates of the effective- 
ness of the pay increases because of that 
uncertainty. 

Mr, President, I have said many times 
in this debate that I just do not believe 
it is going to bring in anything like 
enough of the needed type of men, that 
it is an ideal situation, that it is being 
given a real chance. The President is for 
it. However, at the same time he is say- 
ing, “I must have a bill that gives 2 years’ 
authority to induct.” The bill the Presi- 
dent sent here does not haye any limita- 
tion as to the number that could be taken 
in, in 1 year. 

This is a matter that Congress got up. 
The committee passed it. The Senate 
passed on it twice within the last hour 
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and a half. The Senate has voted by a 
large majority for the very figures that 
were submitted. 

I do not think it is necessary to em- 
phasize how uncertain it is as to time 
and the effect of this new way of trying 
to recruit necessary manpower for all 
our services. Anyway, it is certainly at 
the present time unproven. We could well 
need in fiscal 1973 the 140,000 draftees 
that year. 

I warn the Senate now that it would 
be highly dangerous to try to set a figure 
here as proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio. The President and the Department 
of Defense have to know in advance what 
the figures are so that they will know 
what they can do for the next 2 years. 

I believe that the ceiling now of 140,000 
in the second year of the bill, fiscal year 
1973, is sufficent alone to constrain any 
kind of buildup through the draft such 
as that which occurred in 1965 for the 
war in Vietnam. I also believe that the 
very low level of 60,000 for that year, as 
proposed in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is far lower than we 
could sustain without a significant dis- 
ruption of our manpower policies. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has 
been interested in this subject for more 
than a year. We have talked about it 
many times. His idea was to set this ceil- 
ing of 150,000. The committee agreed to 
his suggestion in that matter. I offered 
the amendment, as I said, but it was the 
figure that he had proposed in the bill 
he introduced. Now we have gotten to- 
gether on these figures as support levels. 
The Senator from Massachusetts voted 
for them in the passage of the amend- 
ment that I had offered to his amend- 
ment. So, we stand together on these 
figures. 

I want to read two paragraphs from 
Secretary of Defense Laird’s letter and 
I will be through for the time being. I 
will read from the letter of Secretary of 
Defense Laird addressed to me as chair- 
man on the date of May 19. I will skip 
over part of the letter and will only read 
two paragraphs, but I will have the en- 
tire letter printed in the Recor later. 

The letter reads in part: 

We cannot look only at the number of new 
military entries required in FY 72. We must 
look also at FY 73. Without the draft in 
FY 73, and even with strength reductions, 
the Army could fall 100,000 short of its 


That is just being frank about this, 
even with these strength reductions and 
the calls home and the winding down of 
the war and everything else, in 1973 the 
Army could fall 100,000 short of its needs. 
That is the Army alone. 

Mr. President, I read another para- 
graph from the letter: 

While the Army has the most severe prob- 
lem, there are quantitative and qualitative 
gaps in other Services between their man= 
power needs and the supply of true yolun- 
teers. These gaps could be greater in FY 
73 than in FY 72 for two reasons. One is 
that Army force reductions scheduled for 
FY 72 reduce the need for new entries in that 
year, The other is that FY 69 and FY 70 
were big enlistment years for all Services, 
and the vast majority of these enlistments 
will have to be replaced in FY 73. 


Why is that? It is because their terms 
would have expired. That is why. Al- 
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though we hope that some of them will 
reenlist, a great many of them do not, as 
is proven year after year after year. 

So there will be an upsurge of these 
vacancies created in fiscal 1973 because 
there was an upsurge of volunteers in 
1970, some for 3 years, and some for 4 
years. They occurred as early as 1969. 

The figure submitted by the Senator 
from Ohio in his amendment is hope- 
ful, but it is far below the hard knuckle 
estimates here of the men who carry the 
responsibility for making these hard 
decisions and calculations in advance. 
Secretary of Defense Laird says they 
could fall 100,000 short of what is needed 
in the Army alone. He then refers to 
these other circumstances where man- 
power replacements will be necessary. 

So, when we add up all of these fac- 
tors, we have a very large figure, more 
than double the amount which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has proposed in his 
amendment. 

Mr, President, I trust that it is clear 
here to the membership of the Senate 
that the decision has already been made, 
that the need is there and proven, and 
except in a speculative, argumentative 
way, it has not been detracted from. The 
realism of it is demanding. These figures 
were accepted here this morning. I be- 
lieve they will be accepted again. 

Mr. President, I know that the Senator 
from Massachusetts is on his way to the 
Chamber. However, he has been detained 
in some way. He will speak for himself 
on this matter. 

Of course, he has already spoken. He 
favors the Kennedy amendment as 
amended, without further amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
comment on the parliamentary situation 
again as referred to by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services. It is true that the Senate acted 
on an amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), that amendment having been 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

However, I would point out that the 
nature of the amendment by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi was one of reduction 
of the 150,000 limit present in the bill. 
Just because the Senate has moved from 
150,000 to 140,000 for the year 1972, 
which is the key year, everyone seems 
pretty well agreed, including the Depart- 
ment of Defense, that the 100,000 is a 
real limit and one which they would not 
be required to face. 

Then, we come to 1973. I believe the 
Senate should have the opportunity to 
express its desire on the matter. I sent 
a letter to each Senator several days ago 
discussing the amendment and giving 
the figures. They have had time to con- 
sider it. Many Senators have expressed 
an interest in supporting the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi did not come to the attention 
of many Senators until this morning. In- 
deed, when they came to the Chamber 
many of them were not fully aware of 
the amendment to the amendment we 
were considering at that time. 

Under the circumstances I think it is 
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incumbent upon me to give the Senate 
the chance to express its will with re- 
gard to the 60,000 limitation figure in 
the second year. For the purpose of the 
Record I want to say, and I hope this 
will be clear for the purpose of confer- 
ences or other action on the bill, that 
if the Senate should agree to amend- 
ment No. 90, and should indicate at this 
time in a separate consideration, aside 
from the Kennedy amendment, that they 
desire to set a limit of 100,000 for 1972 
and 60,000 for 1973 that would be the 
express prevailing will of the Senate on 
the subject, regardless of what might 
have been acted on before. 

The choice the Senate has is in adopt- 
ing or not adopting the Stennis amend- 
ment which is for the 150,000 and 130,000 
in 1972, and 150,000 and 140,000. 

We have the Senate moving in the 
right direction. I hope we can keep it 
moving in that direction. 

The real issue is whether we are going 
to go to an all-volunteer army or not. I 
do not know the exact position of the 
Senator from Mississippi on this sub- 
ject. I rather suspect while he indicated 
the administration is committed to this 
position he does not feel himself com- 
mitted to the concept of a volunteer army 
nor do I think the limitations he placed 
in the bill would bring about that end 
unless the administration decides it 
wants to do it. If the administration turns 
around and backs the all-volunteer con- 
cept, the limitation of 130,000—-140,000 
may be plenty of room within which they 
could continue the draft and bring us 
the same manpower requirement situa- 
tion, or perhaps worse, 2 years hence. I do 
not want to be back here debating the 
issue. 

The Senator from Mississippi raised 
other issues on which the Senate should 
be informed. He indicated he has figures 
from Mr. Laird, Secretary of Defense, for 
whom I have great respect. The Senator 
from Mississippi said that in addition to 
the Laird figures he has a margin above 
those figures. I would like to know what 
the Laird figures were and the margin 
that we add. The Senate would like to 
know the Laird figures and the margin 
and the accession of draftees through 
1972 and 1973—-whether there is a reduc- 
tion of 50,000 to 55,000 of draft-induced 
volunteers, which the Secretary of the 
Army assures me he feels he will have 
during these 2 years in question for the 
Army; and whether these figures take 
into consideration the reduced accession 
of perhaps 25 percent indicated in the 
Gates report. 

I would like to ask what adjustment 
the Senator from Mississippi made in 
the figures in view of the unexpected but 
happy passage of the Allott amendment 
yesterday, which is bound to happen be- 
cause of the large increase in pay in- 
volved. It is bound to have a major im- 
pact on the number of men coming in 
to volunteer. These are unanswered ques- 
tions and questions we must consider. 

I have been in constant communica- 
tion with the Department of Defense try- 
ing to get the most accurate figures and 
the latest figures. The 100,000 figure and 
the 60,000 figure are based on that. 

I think these are factors that should 
be considered by the Senate. 
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At this time I will be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi for what- 
ever comment he may wish to make. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
been going through these figures for 
months and months. I started work on 
this bill last October or November, ana 
the situation is constantly changing. 
There are no real, hard, new facts beyond 
these estimates that have happened since 
the Secretary of Defense wrote these let- 
ters and made these estimates. 

Everyone has been estimating what 
the need would be. There was a great 
deal of effort in the Pentagon over a 
year ago to make this volunteer Army 
concept appear favorable. They decided 
all of a sudden they could not do without 
selective service and that they would 
need selective service for 2 years. The 
emphasis then started toward getting an 
extension of the draft. 

The bill has taken a form that really 
asks for more money than the President 
asked for. I do not have much doubt 
about it. He asked for the money he 
thought he could get. On reanalysis we 
decided the volunteer Army would not 
work that fast at best. It cannot be 
done all of a sudden. Mr. President, you 
cannot go down to the corner and buy 
an army like a watermelon or a sand- 
wich, or something like that. It takes 
time and planning, and they have been 
having a lot of trouble with it. That is 
not talking out of school; everyone 
knows it. 

I do not think there is a chance for it 
to work that fast at best, but I know 
they have to have this manpower. Those 
terms are going to expire. I refer to the 
terms of the men and even the volun- 
teers. Their terms are going to expire as 
certain as night follows day as the 
months come and go. 

These manpower replacements must 
be met and I hope we can continue the 
reduction of the total number in the 
services. We placed a ceiling on that 
for the first time ever in this bill. But 
even with the best circumstances I know 
it will take time. This will not be a run- 
away matter. 

I wish we could reduce all services 
more rapidly, but it is not an easy thing 
and it is not a safe thing to do. We 
have to have seasoned men and men 
who know what they are doing. I think 
we have taken enough chance already 
with these ceilings we have reset here, 
which are lower than they were when 
we marked up the bill about 244 months 
ago. 

It will swing back and forth somewhat, 
but we must have this margin of safety. 

There has been a growing apprehen- 
sion in the military about the workabil- 
ity of the concept of all-volunteer. It 
looks good on paper. It is fine to debate, 
but in an audience recently where every- 
body said he favored a Volunteer Army, 
when volunteers were called for, only 
one hand went up, and that was from a 
boy in the eighth grade. 

I do not think we would be fulfilling 
our obligation to our country unless we 
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put these figures in the bill. I think the 
membership realized that by indicating 
its strong vote for this amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and I ask that 
the time be charged equally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum. call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr: President, I ex- 
press my thanks to the Senator from Ohio 
for yielding to me. I asked for this oppor- 
tunity because I wish to associate myself 
with the amendment introduced by the 
Senator from Ohio. I consider it to be a 
most important amendment, and one 
which comes at a most appropriate time. 

Yesterday we adopted the Allott 
amendment, which substantially in- 
creased compensation for members of the 
armed services, particularly in the lower 
grades. That amendment should have the 
positive effect of encouraging volunteers. 
I think it goes a good way toward im- 
plementing the recommendations of the 
Gates Commission. 

The Senator from Ohio has offered an- 
other amendment which lends itself to 
a phased movement toward a Volunteer 
Army. The Senator has not acted pre- 
cipitously either in offering his amend- 
ment or in its direction or purpose. The 
amendment provides that no more than 
100,000 persons may be inducted into the 
Armed Forces under this act in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and no more 
than 60,000 in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973. 

Of course, these two figures are related 
to what appears, in the light of votes 
taken thus far, to be the decision of the 
Senate, with respect to an extension of 
the Selective Service Act for a period of 
2 years. There were those of us who felt 
that was too long, that a 1-year extension 
was adequate. There were others who felt 
that it should not be extended at all. 

What the Senator from Ohio has done 
is say that if the act is to be extended, 
there must be some limitation upon num- 
bers of persons subjected to the provisions 
of Selective Service insofar as induction 
into the Armed Forces is concerned; he 
relates a conservative reduction of draft- 
ees to the Senate’s acceptance of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT). 

I do not believe that we could hope to 
effectuate the Taft amendment without 
the action that we have already taken 
insofar as increasing compensation is 
concerned; but with the increase in com- 
pensation, and with the expressed inten- 
tion of the Department of Defense to 
step up the volunteer force and recruit- 
ment efforts, it would seem to me that 
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an induction level of 100,000 men, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, is 
more than adequate. 

Mr. President, there are two other rea- 
sons for accepting the Taft amendment. 
I cannot imagine that we will still be in- 
volved in Indochina beyond the period 
of time referred to in the Taft amend- 
ment. I would add that whatever the date 
of our withdrawal no more. draftees 
should be sent to Vietnam. There ought 
not to be conscripts in Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
from Ohio yield me 2 additional min- 
utes? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There ought not to 
be conscripts in Vietnam, and we would 
hope that this particular amendment 
would slow down the accession rate 
used for combat and other purposes in 
Indochina. 

Second, the Senate has made it very 
clear to the executive branch of the 
Government that it wants a reduction 
of forces in Western Europe. This morn- 
ing the General Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party, Mr. Brezhnev, again 
stated that the Soviet Union was serious 
about mutual troop reductions in Europe. 
There is, therefore, some hope and opti- 
mism of reducing troop levels in Western 
Europe. 

Mr. President, with the reduction of 
troop levels in Western Europe as an ob- 
jective, which will come about either by 
negotiation or by action of Congress— 
and I hope through negotiation—Senator 
Tart’s amendment is perfectly realistic. 

Second, considering our withdrawal 
from Vietnam—officials from the De- 
partment of Defense say that there will 
be ever fewer conscripts, ever fewer num- 
bers under Selective Service going to 
Vietnam—hopefully, none—there is no 
reason at all why 100,000 is not more 
than adequate. In fact, I think it is more 
than adequate for the fiscal year ending 
1972. 

I support the amendment. I wanted the 
Senator from Ohio to know that there 
was support on this side of the aisle for 
what I consider to be a very constructive 
proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. I intend to use 2 or 3 
minutes and then will be ready to yield 
back the remainder of my time if the 
Senator from Ohio will. 

Mr. TAFT. It is my understanding 
that the Senator from Illinois desires 
some time upon his arrival in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes, just to make 
one point. 

I invite the attention of Senators who 
were not in the Chamber a few moments 
ago to the fact that the amendment 
adopted this morning setting the troop 
levels at 130,000 for fiscal year 1972 and 
140,000 for fiscal year 1973 was adopted 
on a rolicall vote of 64 for the amend- 
ment and 11 against. Then, the Kennedy 
amendment, which included the same 
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figures, resulted in a rollcall vote of 78 
for the amendment as amended and 4 
against. 

Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
reservations I have about this amend- 
ment are as stated by the Senator from 
Minnesota and the Senator from Ohio— 
that is, the efforts which are being made 
to limit the opportunity of utilization of 
conscripts, as the Senator from Min- 
nesota said, in Vietnam and eventually to 
go to a volunteer army. 

I am hopeful that we will see an end 
to the war by next spring. If we are not 
successful, I hope we will have it with the 
adoption of the McGovern-Hatfield res- 
olution. 

But I have very serious reservations, 
with the kinds of pay increases this body 
has voted in the last 24 hours, which in 
effect have increased the pay for the 
lower grades approximately 150 percent, 
including the blood bonus, which is $6,- 
000, for those who are going to go into 
the combat arms, who will have to go to 
Vietnam if the war is still going on. 

It is for these reasons that I have very 
serious reservations about the approach 
that is being taken about the volunteer 
army. I have indicated this position in 
the past, and I have indicated that I 
would support a volunteer army in peace- 
time. 

We are hopeful that we will see an 
end to the war in 1 year or before, and 
certainly in 2 years. But manpower au- 
thorizations come before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. We will have an op- 
portunity to express our will on this 
question in another year. Then we can 
make whatever judgments we might so 
far as the second year period is con- 
cerned. 

So I am hopeful that the amendment 
will not be adopted. I think it is really a 
question of judgment in terms of the first 
year. The 100,000 may achieve what the 
Senator from Mississippi is trying to do. 
The 100,000 figure may be very close, 
given where we are, with the expression 
of the will of the Senate, whether we like 
it or not. That 100,000 might be justified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 additional min- 
utes to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I feel that the earlier 
votes, by which we would go to 130,000 
now, are more in accord with the position 
of our security. There has been a signifi- 
cant step forward in reasserting the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to raise and 
support the armies. 

I have perhaps a somewhat different 
point of view than the chairman of the 
committee in my reasons for opposing 
this amendment, but I wanted to have 
an opportunity to indicate why I stand 
with the chairman in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, there is one further 
relevant point with regard to the num- 
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ber of draftees that may be needed in 
fiscal 1973. The Senator would reduce 
that number to 60,000. The best estimate 
that can be received from the Depart- 
ment of Defense is that approximately 
90,000 draftees may be needed in fiscal 
1973, for the Army alone, even if—and 
this is important—there is a 125-percent 
improvement in enlistments, with a 100- 
percent improvement in pay. 

Even at this unrealistically high esti- 
mate of the effect that pay would have on 
enlistments, half again as many men 
would have to be drafted as are per- 
mitted by the 60,000-man ceiling which 
would be imposed under this amend- 
ment. Those figures are for the Army 
alone. We cannot afford to take a chance 
that does not comport with the actual 
facts and estimates and realities of life. 
We passed on this matter twice today by 
overwhelming votes, and I believe we 
should—I believe we shall—reaffirm the 
conclusions we reached this morning. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has 35 minutes, and the 
Senator from Mississippi has 47 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. TAFT. I shall only talk briefly, and 
then, in the absence of the Senator from 
Illinois, I expect to yield to the Senator 
from Kansas, briefly. 

I do think that a case has been made 
that ought to be pointed out. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee has indicated that his in- 
formation, in a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Defense, shows that with regard 
to fiscal 1973, the Army could fall 100,- 
000 short. This letter, at another time, as 
I understood, was attributed to a date of 
May 21. As the distinguished Senator has 
said, many things have changed since 
that time. 

I also posed at an earlier time some 
questions in arriving at that 100,000 
shortage and whether certain factors 
brought out in the debate had been con- 
sidered. As yet, I have received no as- 
surance, and I make the assumption that 
they were not considered. I have had 
communications from the Department of 
Defense as late as yesterday which in- 
cate that that figure is absolutely correct, 
if we do not consider these other factors. 
One of the factors mentioned already 
here today is the Allott amendment. 

Just what the effect of that amend- 
ment will be, we cannot exactly estimate. 
It is hard to imagine that it would not 
have a considerable effect upon the in- 
creased number of volunteers. The other 
factor that should be considered is, we 
have heard a good deal about the 95,000 
men on KP, cutting the grass, tending 
bar, but I would point out to the Senate 
that recently the Comptroller General of 
the United States issued a report to Con- 
gress on the improper use of enlisted per- 
sonnel in the Department of the Army, 
the gist and effect of which is that in 
domestic service in this country there are 
about 10 percent of improper use, and in 
personnel abroad in the Army there is 
more than 10 percent of improper use. So 
I do not see how the 95,000 is absolute. We 
cannot eliminate all these people, ob- 
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viously. But when we are talking about 
the difference between 100,000 the Sec- 
retary of Defense has stated, and the 
60,000 in my amendment, I think it is un- 
reasonable to say that we can get that 
40,000 with a more effective use of per- 
sonnel and perhaps, at the same time, 
boost morale. 

Another factor not mentioned, and I 
do not believe it has been included in 
the Defense Department figures, but 
which I have mentioned before and wish 
to mention again, is that during the next 
2 years, even with the 100,000 and the 
60,000 limitation also, we have to con- 
sider the number of draft-induced vol- 
unteers. The best estimate that I have 
been able to get from the armed services, 
and the answers to requests I have made 
to them, is that that will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 50,000 draft-induced volun- 
teers. They have figures from the past 
on which they can base that estimate. 
Those figures are reliable and can be 
counted on for projections in the future. 
They have not deducted the 60,000 we 
would proceed by as recommended by the 
Gates Commission as being reassigned 
to certain training units in a more active 
and a more productive capacity. We 
could deduct the 17,000 men who could 
be retained against new standards. 

I have already talked on the question 
of quality, but I am not going into the 
quality question again. The Allott 
amendment is not the best answer to 
the quality situation. We cannot expect 
to get good quality volunteers unless we 
are willing to pay. We have made that 
decision and will see an effect from it. 
We have not taken into account the new 
recruits or the record that is being made, 
faced with the possibility of having to 
phase out the compulsory military serv- 
ice. The armed services has been mak- 
ing a commendable effort to do some- 
thing about more effective recruiting 
and there have been very much improved 
results from that. 

It is inconceivable to me that the dif- 
ference between the 100,000 figure of the 
Secretary of Defense which the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee has indicated he is relying 
upon, and the figures for the Army and 
the other services. As I said, they are 
minimal, but when we are talking about 
2,000, 3,000, or 4,000 men, over any pro- 
jections which I have seen in the other 
services, it is inconceivable, with all these 
factors, that the requirements actually, 
if we take these into any consideration 
at all, indicate that the needs of the De- 
fense Department and the needs of the 
Army are far below the 60,000 figure 
which I have allowed, and that the 60,000 
figure and the 100,000 figure of the De- 
partment of Defense, are, really, in effect 
very much’ in line, if anything, and I 
think are given the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield at that 
point? 

Mr. TAFT. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota and I thank 
him for his kind remarks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say once 
again that the comments made by the 
Senator from Ohio are comments that 
do not get answered. These are evalua- 
tions and these are calculations that 
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seem to be glossed over as we debate 
these issues. I think they merit either 
an answer or acceptance. I do not believe 
there is anyone—the President, nor any- 
one in Congress—no matter what their 
views are on Vietnam—who does not feel 
that sometime between now and June 30, 
1972, the large body of our forces in 
Vietnam will be out—including those 
that say that there will be residual 
forces. Residual forces are spoken of in 
terms of Air Force and Navy personnel- 
logistical forces, most of whom are 
volunteers. 

It is the general feeling of those in 
high places that we will not be using 
selective service or conscripts for the 
Army in Vietnam beyond this coming 
year. 

Let me repeat what I said earlier, while 
we still have conscripts being sent, they 
will be fewer in number, simply because 
there is a tremendous effort being made 
by the military to get volunteers for 
that assignment. In addition, there are 
the pay inventives to attract volunteers 
introduced by the Allott amendment. 

Finally, the Coast Guard, Navy, Air 
Force, actually fill their ranks, with few 
exceptions, with volunteers—with enlist- 
ments. 

What we are really talking about is the 
Army. If the Army is to have less of a 
role a year from now, which the Govern- 
ment says it will, and which this Con- 
gress has indicated it wants, that lesser 
role will be both in Southeast Asia and 
in Europe. 

I think that the Senator from Ohio has 
offered not only an amendment that has 
appeal but an amendment that has sense, 
an amendment that has credibility and 
can be substantiated by the arguments 
which the Senator from Ohio has already 
given. The amendment merits consider- 
ation. It merits one of two things, either 
acceptance or they have to prove that 
itis wrong. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota very much. 

Mr, President, I yield 10 minutes now 
to the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. DOLE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BUCKLEY). The Senator from Kansas 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


FALSE CHARGES AGAINST THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, events and 
statements of recent days have forced 
me to the conclusion that some mem- 
bers of the other party are willing to 
exceed the bounds of partisanship, rea- 
son, and common decency in their efforts 
to downgrade the President and advance 
their own personal interests. 

Accusations that the President of the 
United States has deliberately prolonged 
the war in Indochina and has used the 
lives of our men in Vietnam as political 
pawns are the meanest and most offen- 
sive sort of political distortion. 

To say that it is the President’s in- 
tention to play his last great card for 
peace at a time closer to November 1972, 
when the chances will be greater that 
the action will benefit the coming presi- 
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dential campaign, is as inexcusable as it 
is outrageous. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield to me for 1 
minute? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I was going to say to 
the Senator right now that this debate 
has been going on for 5 weeks without 
the least bit of partisanship about it, so 
far as I can see. The votes here this 
morning were overwhelming, with both 
sides joining. 

If the Senator wants to come in here 
and make a political speech on this 
amendment, or any other amendment, 
I just think it is highly out of order. I 
have not heard of anyone saying those 
kinds of things. 

I am the one who put in the amend- 
ment concerning the powers of the Pres- 
ident. I fought for it. I do not claim any 
credit for it. But we must have votes 
beyond the Senator’s side of the aisle 
in order to pass these crucial tests, as 
well as this bill in the end. I hope that 
the Senator will sound off to a different 
tune. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have great 
respect for the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, but the statement to 
which I refer was made; and I did check 
with the Senator from West Virginia 
and learned that the Pastore rule of 
germaneness is not in effect now. 

I have supported the Senator from 
Mississippi, as he knows. What I am 
saying is that we should not play politics 
with the war in Southeast Asia, Regard- 
ing the statement referred to, I can quote 
it for the Senator. We do not want this 
to become a partisan proposition. 

The statement was not made by the 
Senator from Mississippi, nor was it 
made by the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will yield 
further, if the Senator wants to take on 
the proposition of trying to get votes to 
assist this proposition here, he can have 
my place, but I do not appreciate his 
making a political speech. 

Mr. DOLE. I appreciate that. 

Mr. President, I continue my state- 
ment by saying that the charges made 
against President Nixon are erroneous 
and, in the second place, they violate the 
longstanding tradition in this country of 
keeping this and other conflicts out of 
the partisan political arena. 

That is the very reason I make this 
statement at this time. 

If the same tactics had prevailed in 
earlier years, members of the Republi- 
can Party just as easily could have 
charged that our involvement in Viet- 
nam and the escalation which followed 
it were also motivated by partisan po- 
litical considerations. 

If this line of attack had been followed 
in 1964 and 1968, President Nixon’s pred- 
ecessors could have been accused by Re- 
publican office seekers of inaugurating 
and deepening our involvement in Viet- 
nam to gain the low unemployment, in- 
creasing gross national product, and 
general prosperity which are the political 
benefits of a wartime economy. Such 
charges against Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson would have been ridiculous and 
inaccurate, but they would have been no 
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more uncalled for and out of place than 
those being made against President 
Nixon today. 

But no Republican cries of “foul” or 
“politics” were heard when our commit- 
ments were made and when our involve- 
ment was escalated. Nor did Republican 
leaders object when President Johnson 
announced a halt to the bombing of 
North Vietnam 2 days before the 1968 
elections. 

I am proud that the Republican Party 
has always put the national interest 
above party interest, and that Republi- 
cans have steadfastly refused to place 
their personal ambitions ahead of our 
Nation’s security and its bipartisan for- 
eign policy. 

It is the height of irresponsibility and 
blind personal ambition for members of 
the other party to attack President Nixon 
as they have done in recent days. 

These attacks are all the more offen- 
sive when it is taken into consideration 
that in 1969 President Nixon inherited a 
war which had cost 14,000 American 
deaths and 28 billion American dollars 
the previous year, and that he has re- 
versed the entire course of the war, cut 
combat fatalities by more than two- 
thirds, and withdrawn more than one- 
half the troops who were involved when 
he took office. It is interesting that the 
morning after these attacks on the Presi- 
dent, a United Press International survey 
revealed our troops are being pulled out 
of Vietnam at a rate which is 40 per- 
cent faster than necessary to meet the 
President’s announced December 1 goal 
of 184,000 troops. American forces are 
now leaving that war-torn country at a 
rate of more than 19,000 a month, and 
more than 22,500 have left in the past 
35 days. 

I say with all respect that anyone who 
has followed the progress of the Presi- 
dent’s program in Southeast Asia can- 
not question his sincerity or the effec- 
tiveness of his policies. The President is 
not the one who is playing politics with 
the war in Vietnam. Instead, it is the 
very individuals who are accusing him: 
those critics who are jockeying to take 
the lead in the race for the 1972 nomina- 
tion to oppose him. 

Now, at a time when we are seeing 
clear and irrefutable progress toward the 
end of American inyolvement in Viet- 
nam, I call on all Americans—and espe- 
cially members of the Democrat Party— 
to confine their criticism to the issues 
and to refrain from toying with the lives 
of America’s fighting men for political 
gain. 

I would agree with the Senator from 
Mississipi. It is time for all Americans 
to close ranks and for all Americans to 
understand that the war in Vietnam will 
be ended, the war is being ended, by 
President Nixon in a nonpartisan way. 

I supported President Kennedy and 
President Johnson. Perhaps I was mis- 
taken. But I say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that I share the views he 
expresses. There comes a time in Amer- 
ica when we have a responsibility to our 
President and not to our party. But when 
we have statements made to the effect 
that the President is cynical, that Pres- 
ident Nixon is waiting until 1972, until 
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election eve, to end the war, as one 
Senator has done—I say that this is no 
partisan measure, The President is not 
being cynical. He is using every effort 
to end the war today, next week, next 
month, or as quickly as he can. 

That is the way it should be, and that 
is the way the Senator from Kansas 
will respond. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield the Senator 
from Minnesota 3 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
would the Senator be more specific on 
the charge? I say to the Senator that 
I shall have some commentary to make 
about it. But I do not think he will be 
displeased with what I have to say. 

To whom is the distinguished acting 
Republican leader referring? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I find in the 
Recorp of yesterday, on page 18783, the 
Recorp of June 8, 1971, an address by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY) that was put in the Recorp by 
the senior Senator from Michigan (Mr, 
HART). 

I will quote from the address so that 
there will be no misunderstanding. This 
is from the speech: 

At last, the ultimate and cynical reality 
of our policy is beginning to dawn on the 
American people, The only possible excuse 
for continuing the discredited policy of Viet- 
namizing the war, now and in the months 
ahead, seems to be the President’s intention 
to play his last great card for peace at a 
time closer to November, 1972, when the 
chances will be greater that the action will 
benefit the coming presidential election 
campaign. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I will 
make a very brief comment. The Repub- 
lican Party, of course, is the party in the 
administration. Obviously, the President 
speaks for his party. It is very difficult 
to know who speaks in this body for the 
Democratic Party. The majority leader is 
looked upon as our leader, Even the ma- 
jority leader finds it difficult to have a 
voice of consensus or unity. 

I want to say, however, that I have 
been given, out of historical precedent, 
the dubious honor of being the tituiar 
leader of the Democratic Party. I say 
dubious because I have never found out 
what that title meant, except that the 
one who had it lost. Nevertheless, I feel 
a great sense of responsibility for the 
Democratic Party, for what it does, what 
it hopes to do, and what its spokesmen 
say. 

I want the Senator as the national 
chairman of the Republican Party to 
know that insofar as this Senator is 
concerned and this Democrat is con- 
cerned, I do not believe the President is 
playing politics with Vietnam. That is 
number one. 

I may disagree with some of his ac- 
tions. For example, I disagreed and ex- 
pressed my disagreement with his Lao- 
tian incursion and I disagreed with the 
incursion into Cambodia. Those are mat- 
ters of judgment. 
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I do not think it is a matter of the 
President being cynical or of the Presi- 
dent trying to prolong the struggle. I 
think it is a matter of judgment. The 
President, as Commander in Chief, has 
to make these judgments. And he knows 
when he makes them that he is subject 
to criticism. I think the President wants 
peace and that he wants it as badly as 
anyone in the Congress or in the coun- 
try. He has a greater responsibility than 
the Senator from Kansas or the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

I happen to believe that there are some 
things that we might do that would be, 
from my point of view, more productive 
toward gaining peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Minnesota 3 more 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, even 
though I served in an administration 
that wanted peace and worked for it, 
but was never able to obtain it, I want 
to say from the floor that I do not be- 
lieve President Johnson for 1 minute at 
any time wanted this war extended an 
extra hour. 

Mr. DOLE. I supported President 
Johnson. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that. 
I also want to say that I think President 
Nixon wants to end the war. We will de- 
bate how we can best do that. 

Some of us think there ought to be a 
time certain expressed. The President 
disagrees. That is his point of view. I do 
not think that makes him bad or cynical. 
It is a matter of judgment. 

So, let the Senator from Kansas know 
that as one Senator on this side, who has 
carried his share of responsibility and 
has suffered his fair share of the blows, 
I believe the President does want peace. 

We got into this war with all of us 
sharing responsibility for getting into it. 
I believe we have to share the responsi- 
bility for getting out of it. The Senate 
and the House of Representatives voted 
funds and voted for a resolution to sup- 
port the President and share in the re- 
sponsibility of the engagement in the 
struggle. 

That is why I believe we ought to share 
with the President the responsibility of 
disengagement and some of the risks, and 
there are risks. We ought to take them 
together. 

I happen to believe that we ought to fix 
a date certain for disengaging and dis- 
engage rapidly. 

From this point of view that is how I 
feel. I think the President of the United 
States wants this war over. I do not think 
he wants the blood of Americans to be 
lost. I do not think he wants the lives of 
Americans to be lost. I think he wants 
peace, I will try to help him get it. I will 
be a responsible citizen and a responsible 
Senator working toward that objective. 

I may disagree with the President’s 
policy, I do not disagree with his sense of 
sincerity or integrity. So, let that be the 
statement of one of the numerous spokes- 
men of our political party. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I do not 
quarrel with that. Disagreement with 
Presidential policy is our perfect right 
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and responsibility in this body, regard- 
less of party. 

But it exceeds the bounds of fair play 
to even suggest that any President would 
play politics with the war—whether Pres- 
ident Kennedy, who sent the first troops; 
President Johnson, who stopped the 
bombing 2 days before the election in 
1968; or President Nixon, who is now 
withdrawing our troops and ending our 
involvement. It is beyond the bounds of 
fairness to charge that any President 
would extend the war and cause death 
and injury to young Americans to get 
closer to an election date. 

I believe that charge exceeds the 
bounds of fair play and that I, as a 
Senator, have the right to point it out. 
But I do not quarrel with the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. PASTORE. Who said that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Kansas read from an insertion in the 
Recorp of yesterday. 

I think if we try to keep our coo] here 
we can proceed by the action of Congress 
as well as by the leadership of the Presi- 
dent to find the path to peace. I hope 
President Nixon gets peace; and if that 
is the price of his reelection, I would 
still be for that. 

I think there are things to be done in 
this country and one is to end the war. 
If I nudge him I hope he will not be 
unhappy because I have been nudged a 
bit myself. But I assure him he will have 
a helpful, considerate, firm, and resolute 
partner in this Senator. I disagree on the 
form and not on the purpose. 

Mr. KENNEDY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I was not in the Chamber at 
the time the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Doe) criticized the address 
I gave last Monday to the National Con- 
vocation of Lawyers To End the War. I 
do, however, want the Members of the 
Senate to know that I stand squarely 
behind the remarks I made, and I hope 
that every Senator will take the oppor- 
tunity to read the address in full, which 
is reprinted at page 18782 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for Tuesday, June 7, 
1971. 

I would add one further comment. It 
is my understanding that, as a matter of 
long-standing procedure in the Senate, 
a Member traditionally has the courtesy 
to inform his colleagues when criticism 
of the sort made by the Senator from 
Kansas is to be delivered on the floor 
of the Senate. I received no such notice, 
and was actually engaged in a meeting 
of the Senate Health Subcommittee at 
the time the Senator from Kansas de- 
livered his remarks. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to 
authorize military active duty strengths 
for fiscal year 1972; and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back my time. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr). On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada. 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MonpaLe) and the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. LONG) 
and the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
RISIcOFF) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern) would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California (Mr. 
TUNNEY) would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BayH) is paired with the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson). 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Washington would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN) , the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Baker), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen) 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
YounG) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN) and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. SaxBeE) are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Brooke) is paired with 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monpt). If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 54, as follows: 
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YEAS—25 

Humphrey 

Jordan, Idaho 

eld 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 
NAYS—54 


Bible 

Boggs 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Case 


Hughes 


Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Beall 
Bellmon 


Bentsen Dominick 
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Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin Mathias 

Fong McClellan 

Gambrell McGee 

Goldwater McIntyre 

Gurney Metcalf 

Hollings Miller 

Hruska Montoya 

Inouye Muskie Tower 

Javits Percy Weicker 
NOT VOTING—21 

Aiken Fulbright McGovern 

Baker Griffin Mondale 

Bayh Hansen 

Bennett Harris 

Brooke Hartke 

Cannon Jackson 

Fannin Long 


So Mr. Tart’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr, GRAVEL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 152 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 152. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Add a new title at the end thereof, as fol- 
lows: 


“TITLE IV—IDENTIFICATION AND TREAT- 
MENT OF DRUG DEPENDENT PERSONS 
IN THE ARMED FORCES 

“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


“Sec. 401. Drug dependence is rapidly in- 
creasing within the Armed Forces, y 
among draftees. National and international 
organizations and experts representative of 
those most knowledgeable and most experi- 
enced in the treatment and rehabilitation of 
drug dependent persons have found that drug 
dependence is an illness or disease which re- 
quires treatment through health and rehabil- 
itation services. 

“Drug dependent persons commit a high 
percentage of crime in order to secure funds 
with which to supply their drug habits. In- 
carceration and other punishment without 
appropriate treatment has proved ineffective 
to deter drug related crime and to meet the 
human need of drug dependent persons, Ef- 
fective and successful treatment and reha- 
bilitation services offer the best possibility of 
meeting such human needs and of avoiding 
a high rate of recidivism. 

“A national effort to identify and reduce 
the public health problem of drug depen- 
dence in the Armed Forces should be made. 
Such an effort requires an immediate, major 
commitment of health and social resources 
and Federal funds. It is the purpose of this 
title to mandate such a commitment. 
“IDENTIFICATION OF DRUG DEPENDENT PERSONS 

“Sec. 402. The Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe and implement procedures for 
identifying drug dependent persons at the 
earliest possible stage of their dependence. 
Such policy shall include provisions for— 
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“(a) utilizing all practical available meth- 
ods to identify drug dependent persons 
among individuals examined at Armed Forces 
examining and entrance stations. Such per- 
sons, if drug dependent, shall be refused en- 
trance into the Armed Forces and shall be 
referred to civilian treatment facilities; and 

“(b) utilizing all practical available 
methods to periodically examine each mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces to determine if such 
person is a drug dependent person. 


“TREATMENT ENCOURAGED 


“Sec. 403. The Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe and implementa policy which shall 
embody the following principles and guide- 
lines: 

“(a) Drug dependent persons who are 
members of the Armed Forces shall be en- 
couraged to seek treatment and rehabilita- 
tion services for their drug dependence 
within the Armed Forces and shall not be 
subject to disciplinary or other punitive ac- 
tion based on information given in seeking 
or receiving such assistance. Absolute medi- 
cal confidentiality shall be preserved unless 
competent medical authority determines that 
such a person is a danger to himself or to 
others. No information divulged by such a 
person in medical confidence shall be admit- 
ted into evidence in disciplinary proceedings 
against him without his consent. When a 
specialized job classification or the pay ad- 
vantages directly related to such classifica- 
tion has been withdrawn from a member of 
the Armed Forced whoghas sought assistance 
for his drug dependence because medical au- 
thorities have determined that a continua- 
tion of the member's job responsibilities will 
constitute a danger to the member or to 
others, such classification and pay shall be 
reinstated within the earliest possible time, 
in light of the member's job responsibility 
and rehabilitation progress, 

“(b) Drug dependent persons who are 
members of the Armed Forces who seek treat- 
ment and rehabilitation services for their 
drug dependence within the Armed Forces 
shall be afforded every opportunity to be re- 
stored to useful military service and shall 
not be discharged from the service because 
of their drug dependence unless they have 
refused to accept such appropriate treatment 
and rehabilitation services as shall be of- 
fered by the Armed Forces or medical au- 
thorities have determined that they have 
failed to respond to adequate treatment and 
rehabilitation services, or if they have ful- 
filled their service obligations, unless they 
request to be discharged. 

“(c) Drug dependent persons who are 
members of the Armed Forces and are 
charged with or have been convicted of drug- 
related offenses and are being processed 
within the military justice system shall be 
afforded every opportunity for treatment and 
rehabilitation services within the Armed 
Forces. 

“SCOPE OF TREATMENT AND REHABILITATION 

SERVICES REQUIRED 


“Sec. 404. The Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe and implement a policy under 
which any member of the Armed Forces who 
is found to be a drug dependent person shall 
immediately be afforded treatment and re- 
habilitation services within the Armed Forces 
for his dependence. Such services shall be 
provided through Armed Forces based treat- 
ment programs or through any suitable drug 
dependence treatment and rehabilitation fa- 
cility or program, including but not limited 
to facilities and programs administered by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Veterans’ Administration, 
under such agreements as shall be acceptable 
to the Secretary of Defense and consistent 
with this title. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any member who is placed 
in a facility or program under the authority 
of the preceding sentence shall not be re- 
leased from active duty until a competent 
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medical authority has certified that such 
member: (1) is rehabilitated, (2) has failed 
to respond to adequate treatment and re- 
habilitation services, or (3) has refused to 
accept such services, or, if such member has 
fulfilled his service obligation, until he re- 
quests to be released. 
“REPORT BY THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

“Sec. 405. Within sixty days from the effec- 
tive date of this Act, the Secretary of Defense 
shall present to the Congress a detailed de- 
scription of the policy he has prescribed 
under sections 402, 403, and 404 of this title, 
a detailed description of the steps being 
taken to implement such policy, a detailed 
description of the expenditures necessary to 
implement such policy, and such other in- 
formation or recommendations as he may 
deem necessary. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 406. As used in this title: 

“(a) ‘Alcoholic beverage’ includes alcoholic 
spirits, liquors, wines, beer, and every liquid 
or fluid, patented or not, containing alcoholic 
spirits, wine or beer which is capable of being 
consumed by human beings and produces in- 
toxification in any form or in any degree. 

“(b) ‘Drug dependent person’ means a per- 
son who is using a controlled substance (as 
defined in section 102 of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act) or alcoholic beverage and who 
is in a state of psychic or physical depend- 
ence, or both, arising from the use of that 
substance or beverage on a continuous basis. 
Drug dependence is characterized by behav- 
ioral and other responses which include a 
strong compulsion to take the substance on 
a continuous basis in order to experience its 
psychic effects or to avoid the discomfort 
caused by its absence. 

“(c) “Treatment and rehabilitation sery- 
ices’ means screening, diagnosis, treatment 
(emergency care services, inpatient services, 
intermediate care services, or outpatient 
services), vocational training and services, 
and other rehabilitation services.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is this 
the amendment as to which a time lim- 
itation of 1 hour has been agreed upon? 

Mr. HUGHES. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 1 minute to me for an 
announcement? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa represents a strong effort on his 
part to make some provision with refer- 
ence to the drug problem in the military 
service. The Senator from New York has 
a companion amendment, to a degree, 
dealing with the international aspects of 
the same problem. They have held hear- 
ings on the subject matter, but they have 
not had a chance to hold specific hearings 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa; is that correct? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, in the 
course of hearings today, I did have a 
chance to discuss this amendment with 
Secretary Kelley and other representa- 
tives of the Armed Forces, and I asked 
them to give me their comments on this 
particular amendment, 

Mr. STENNIS. That is very fine indeed. 
I wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate that I expect to support both these 
amendments. I think it is important, 
however, that we have a colloquy here. I 
know the subject is timely, and if we can 
carry these two strong amendments to 
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conference, I think it would be a fine 
service and a timely thing to do. 

So I thank each of the Senators for 
their work, and I hope that the second 
amendment on this subject matter, the 
Javits amendment, may follow this one. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator for yielding. 

I should like to address a question to 
the distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) and to the able manager of 
the bill (Mr. STENNIS). 

Would it be possible for us to reach a 
time agreement—or would it be desirable 
that we reach a time agreement—on the 
amendment which is going to be offered 
by the Senator from New York? 

Mr. STENNIS. What agreement do we 
have? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. We have 1 
hour on the amendment by the able 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES). 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sure that we will not 
use it, but if Senators wish to discuss it, 
there may be plenty of time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think we ought to have 
thorough discussion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree. 

Mr. STENNIS. And every Senator 
should have a chance to ask questions. It 
is serious business, and if we are to get 
anything passed this year, this is the best 
chance, Under the circumstances, I think 
1 hour would be sufficient. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, im- 
mediately upon the disposition of the 
amendment that has been called up by 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Hucues), the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) be recognized to 
call up his amendment, 

I ask unanimous consent that time on 
the amendment to be offered by Mr. 
Javits be limited to not to exceed 1 hour, 
the time to be equally divided between the 
mover of the amendment and the man- 
ager of the bill, with the understanding 
that time on amendments thereto will be 
limited to 10 minutes each, to be equally 
divided between the mover of the amend- 
ment in the second degree and the man- 
ager of the bill; with the further un- 
derstanding that no amendments not 
germane will be received; that at the 
conclusion of the time on the amend- 
ment to be offered by the Senator from 
New York, there be a vote thereon, which 
excludes any tabling motion on that 
amendment, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the indulgence of the Senator 
from Iowa, I would ask the distinguished 
Senator from New York if he would care 
to ask for the yeas and nays on his 
amendment at this time. If he would, I 
will ask unanimous consent that it be in 
order to order the yeas and nays on 
the amendment which will be called up 
by the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits), so that all Senators may be on 
notice. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Have the yeas and nays 
been ordered on the Hughes amendment? 

Mr. HUGHES. They have not yet been 
ordered, 

Mr. JAVITS. I think they both should 
go together. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
in order to order the yeas and nays on 
both amendments at this time, and I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Iowa yield 
further? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the distinguished 
majority leader, and after having dis- 
cussed with Senators concerned the pro- 
posal which I am about to make, I shall 
now propose certain unanimous-consent 
requests with reference to the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Office of Edu- 
cation. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
8:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 8:30 a.m 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time on the bill making appropriations 
for the Office of Education be limited to 
2 hours, to begin running at 9:30 a.m. 
tomorrow, that there be a limitation of 
time on each amendment thereto of 20 
minutes, the time to be equally divided 
between the mover of the amendment 
and the manager of the bill; that there 
be a time limitation on all amendments 
to amendments, the time to be limited to 
10 minutes on each amendment to an 
amendment, to be equally divided and 
controlled between the mover of the 
amendment in the second degree and the 
mover of the amendment in the first 
degree; that in the event the same Sena- 
tor should be the mover of the amend- 
ment in the second degree and the 
amendment in the first degree, the time 
in opposition to the amendment in the 
second degree be controlled by the able 
manager of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is under- 
stood that if the amending stage takes 
longer than 2 hours, the time will be ex- 
tended to include the right of every Sen- 
ator amending or amending amendments 
to have his time for debate? In other 
words, there may be more amendments 
than 2 hours’ worth. So it is understood 
that if the amending stage consumes 
more than 2 hours, that time will be 
allowed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I had not 
intended for the time on the amendments 
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and/or amendments to amendments to 
come out of the 2 hours. 

Mr. JAVITS. It was 2 hours on the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think we need it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I will 
modify my request with regard to time 
on the bill, in view of the able Senator’s 
suggestion. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
& time limitation of 1 hour on the bill, 
the time for amendments and amend- 
ments to amendments, as already speci- 
fied, to be in addition to the 1 hour. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is fine. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ators in control of the time on the bill 
may allot therefrom additional use to any 
Senator on any amendment or on any 
amendment to an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Hucues) for yielding. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
reads as follows: 

JUNE 9, 1971. 

Ordered, That effective at 9:30 a.m. on 
Thursday, June 10, 1971, the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of H.R. 7016, an act 
making appropriations for the Office of Edu- 
cation and related agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and for other 
purposes. 

Ordered further, That debate on any 
amendment to the said bill be limited to 20 
minutes to be equally divided and controlled 
by the mover of any such amendment and 
the manager of the bill (Mr. Magnuson). 

Ordered further, That debate on any 
amendment to an amendment be limited 
to 10 minutes to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of the amendment 
and the mover of the amendment, in the first 
degree. Provided, however, that if the mover 
of the amendment and the mover of the 
amendment in the first degree is the same 
person, the time in opposition thereto shall 
be controlled by the manager of the bill. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill, debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the Majority 
and Minority Leaders or their designees: Pro- 
vided, That the said Leaders, may, from 
the time under their control on the passage 
of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6531) to 
amend the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967; to increase military pay; to au- 
thorize military active duty strengths for 
fiscal year 1972; and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 23 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time consumed in effectuating the unan- 
imous consent agreement not be charged 
to either side on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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Mr. HUGHES. I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, almost overnight, after 
the recent admission from the Provost 
Marshal’s office in Saigon that 30,000 to 
40,000 American troops in Vietnam are 
on hard drugs, the drug epidemic in our 
armed services has become a symbolic is- 
sue of national concern. 

Public officials and private citizens who 
were only moderately interested in the 
growing drug problem before are now 
aroused to its urgency. 

It is to be hoped that this new focus on 
one aspect of what has been for some 
time a critical national problem will lead 
to official action on a realistic scale. It is 
also to be hoped that this action will be 
appropriately directed at the source of 
the problem and not a compounded rep- 
etition of the mistakes of the past. 

It is my considered opinion that we 
must, at long last, get at the drug prob- 
lem—in both civilian and military life— 
at the source of the problem, the addic- 
tion itself, or watch a Frankenstein grow 
that could destroy our society. 

The President has called for an all-out 
program to meet the emergency and, to 
his credit, he has called for the develop- 
ment of new drug control plans for both 
the military and civilian society. 

I applaud Mr. Nixon’s response to the 
urgency of the crisis. I only wish that I 
could believe that the action that is en- 
visioned will be directed at the heart of 
the problem—the chemical addiction 
itself, 

There are many facets to dangerous 
drug control, Efficient law enforcement 
is important. Firm, enforceable laws are 
important. Treaties between nations to 
cut off the flow of drugs and narcotics 
should be pursued. Efforts to suppress the 
poppy culture and the heroin refining 
industry are necessary. 

But human greed being what it is and 
the variety of dangerous drugs being 
what it is in the present day, it is utterly 
unrealistic to assume that the drug epi- 
demic can be controlled by shutting off 
the supply only. 

At some point, before it is too late, we 
must come to grips with the addiction it- 
self, rather than to work around the 
periphery of the problem, or the drug epi- 
demic we are trying to control will con- 
trol us. 

Under directives from the administra- 
tion, the Pentagon has been trying for 
the past week or so to develop a crash 
plan to combat the growing plague in the 
Armed Forces. 

I think it is important to acknowledge 
the difficulty of the military’s predica- 
ment relating to the drug problem. In- 
dividuals of the highest capability in 
matters of weapons systems, military 
logistics and discipline are not profes- 
sionally or psychologically equipped to 
deal with the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of drug addicts. This should not be 
expected of them. 

On the other hand, when a problem has 
reached the dimension this problem has 
reached, it cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue to grow. The pride and tradition of 
the individual services are great. It is 
understandable that they wish to take 
care of their own problems. 

When, more than a year ago, our sub- 
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committee began investigating drug use 
in the armed services and an extension of 
our comprehensive study of the over-all 
drug problem in the United States, it was 
our hope that we could provide counsel 
and encouragement that would help the 
various services work out their problems. 
It was with this in mind that we were 
given the consent and cooperation of the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis), the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine (Mrs. 
SmirH), the ranking minority Member, 
in pursuing our investigation. 

Frankly, this plan simply did not work 
out satisfactorily. While we were ac- 
corded courteous treatment in the va- 
rious installations overseas and in the 
United States, neither the armed services 
individually nor the Pentagon responded 
understandingly to the hard realism of 
what we were trying to communicate. 

A document prepared by the DOD Drug 
Abuse Control Committee, transmitted 
to us last summer, confidently pro- 
claimed: 

Statistics available to us which are closely 
monitored indicate that there is virtually no 
drug addiction and, compared to the civilian 
community, a low incidence of drug abuse in 
the Armed Forces. 


Yet, only 2 months before the date of 
this document—in November 1969—a 
young major was conducting a survey at 
Cam Ramh Bay which showed that 17.4 
percent of the troops then leaving Viet- 
nam admitted having used opium. 

At subcommittee hearings, last fall, 
during which the results of this survey 
were made public for the first time, we 
adduced other evidence that heroin ad- 
diction was on the rise among the mili- 
tary in this country and in Southeast 
Asia. Hospitalizations for heroin use were 
increasing in Vietnam, we discovered, 
and heroin usage was growing alarm- 
ingly at such seemingly unlikely places 
as Fort Bragg, N.C., the “Home of the 
Airborne.” 

Still, the military leadership, with a 
few conspicuous exceptions, chose to 
ignore most of the warning signs. While 
they were now willing to concede a “seri- 
ous” drug problem existed in the Armed 
Forces, they were disposed to blame most 
of it on men who had brought their drug 
habits with them into service. 

Rather than a tenable excuse, this was 
an admission of another serious fault in 
the armed services’ approach to the drug 
problem. Induction centers were inade- 
quately screening out drug dependents 
and drug abusers. When this fact was 
brought out by our subcommittee last 
fall, we found little inclination on the 
part of the Pentagon to tighten up the 
induction process to prevent those with 
@ confirmed or potential drug problem 
from slipping through. 

As evidence of action taken to counter 
the drug problem, the military leader- 
ship pointed to the celebrated ‘‘amnesty” 
directive issued by the Department of 
Defense, last October 23. 

This appeared to be a major step in 
the right direction. However, our sub- 
committee discovered to our dismay, the 
potential effectiveness of this directive 
was largely neutralized by two crippling 
qualifications. 
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First, it only “encouraged”—and did 
not require—the various military services 
to establish amnesty programs and 
stated that such programs need be estab- 
lished only on a trial basis. 

Second, it left the way open for the 
services to build into their implementing 
instructions certain provisions that 
would discourage, rather than encourage, 
drug users to seek what scant rehabilita- 
tive help might be available. 

What have been the results? 

In December, the Army implemented 
its version of amnesty. But, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SCHWEIKER) has pointed out, each 
commander may elect to execute or not 
execute the policy, as he sees fit. Most 
do not. 

In addition, since confidentiality be- 
tween doctor and patient is nonexistent 
anywhere in the military, the Army doc- 
tor treating a drug abuser who seeks his 
help is compelled to report any incrimi- 
nating information to any commander or 
military investigator who asks for it. Few 
drug users, however well motivated, will 
seek help under such conditions of risk. 

As for the Air Force, it went even 
further to insure that few of its drug 
abusers would seek help. This branch of 
the service did not get around to imple- 
menting the DOD directive until this past 
March—a lapse of 5 months. 

While the Air Force plan guaranteed 
a drug user seeking help no harsh puni- 
tive action or less than a general dis- 
charge, it did guarantee that he would 
be grounded or lose his security clear- 
ance for a year. 

I ask my colleagues: Who is the greater 
risk to the national security? The pilot 
or the flight crew member or the air- 
man in a sensitive position who may be 
shooting narcotics or popping pills, fear- 
ful that if he seeks help for his habit he 
will lose his fiying status or his security 
ciassification and all the pay benefits 
that go with it—or the Air Force mem- 
ber who seeks help for his drug problem 
with the confidence that he will be given 
every opportunity to overcome it with- 
out reprisal? 

The Navy and the Marine Corps have 
been the most laggard in implementing 
the DOD “amnesty” directive. Only little 
over a week ago, the Navy instituted an 
amnesty program solely in Vietnam, but 
made it clear that it was to be on a 30- 
day trial basis only and probably would 
not be extended. In addition, the Navy 
drug abuser who signs up risks the same 
loss of flying status and security clear- 
ance as does his Air Force counterpart— 
perhaps for all time. 

I might point out that in the public 
hearing today the Navy indicated they 
were expecting a new directive from the 
Secretary of the Navy within the next 
week that would establish a servicewide 
Navy amnesty program. 

We have yet to hear from the Marine 
Corps as to its plans, if any, for imple- 
menting the amnesty directive. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the Marines want no 
part of treatment and rehabilitation pro- 
grams for drug users within their ranks. 
Once addicts are detected, they are usual- 
ly discharged as rapidly as possible, and 
often with an undesirable discharge that 
not only denies them treatment in a Vet- 
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erans’ Administration hospital but also 
places an obstacle in the way of their 
finding a decent Job back in civilian life. 

Mr. President, I should point out here 
that representatives of the Marine 
Corps, testifying this morning indicated 
that their position was still the same as 
that in my prepared remarks here—that 
they did not want to institute a service- 
wide amnesty type of program. They did 
state, however, that on an individual 
basis, they grant amnesty to those seek- 
ing hospitalization or help if they are 
capable of recovery. They are then 
placed back into service activity. How- 
ever, they still intend to handle this 
problem primarily as one involving disci- 
plinary action. 

Mr. President, this is only a part of 
the poor performance record of the De- 
fense Department and the military serv- 
ices in the matter of coming to grips 
with the drug abuse problem that now 
runs like a tidal wave through the uni- 
formed ranks. 

Last summer, the subcommittee staff 
visited Southeast Asia and found signs 
at that time of progressive heroin usage 
among the troops. In January, they 
visited American military installations 
in Europe, principally in Germany, and 
found alarming trends in the use of 
hashish, stimulants, and depressants. 

Out of these visits, plus visits to vari- 
ous military bases in this country, came 
a staff report that pinpointed the prob- 
lem areas. The staff report was a bipar- 
tisan product set in low key to avoid 
sensationalism and to encourage the 
armed services to take cognisance of 
their own problems. 

This report, along with my own spe- 
cific recommendations for remedial ac- 
tion was sent to the Secretary of De- 
fense for comment. 

To the report and the recommenda- 
tions, we received a reply revealing what 
I felt was neither enthusiasm, interest, 
or understanding. 

Apparently the military continues to 
want to handle the crisis of drug addic- 
tion in the armed services in its own 
way. It was for this reason that I have 
gone to the pains of outlining to you 
what the military’s concept of the way to 
handle the problem is. 

I might add, in the hearings com- 
pleted less than an hour ago, there has 
been a decided change in the military 
attitude since the time I have drawn up 
this particular statement, which indi- 
cates that they are rapidly trying to as- 
sess and develop their capabilities in 
order to make a judgment of what they 
might be able to do in the future. 

Mr. President, the clock is running out 
on the problem of drug addiction in the 
armed services. 

It is no longer a private concern of the 
individual services but a problem of the 
entire Nation that, if not controlled, will 
cause decades of irreparable damage to 
our civilian society. 

The amendment I have offered on be- 
half of Senator Javirs and myself and 
other cosponsors to H.R. 6531, the Mili- 
tary Draft bill, gets to a very simple, 
basic, and, I believe, indisputable point, 
relating to the drug control problem in 
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the armed services. It is an imperative 
first step in my opinion. 

In simplest terms, it requires the mili- 
tary to accept the responsibility of pro- 
viding appropriate prevention and treat- 
ment services to those persons whom it 
accepts into the service and who are sub- 
sequently found to be dependent upon 
drugs. 

The amendment provides that the 
armed services have the obligation to 
identify such individuals, the obligation 
to encourage them to seek out treatment 
and rehabilitation services without fear 
of criminal or administrative punishment 
for the addiction itself, and the obligation 
to furnish treatment and rehabilitation 
services to them while they are still in 
the service. 

It has been said—and rightly—that an 
inductee sent to Vietnam runs more risk 
of becoming a casualty of heroin than of 
the Vietcong or North Vietnamese. 

It can also be said with equal truth 
that if we allow the drug epidemic to con- 
tinue to grow among our forces in Viet- 
nam and then release these addicted men, 
uncured, to return to our civilian society, 
we will simply be transferring the vio- 
lence of the Indochina war to the streets 
where we live here in America. 

Mr. President, I might add in conclu- 
sion that in the last 2 calendar years, 
according to evidence received this 
morning, there have been 16,000 mem- 
bers of the American military discharged 
for drug-related offenses. Of these 16,000, 
11,000 men received less than honorable 
discharges. That means they were not 
eligible for Veterans’ Administration 
treatment—if it had been available. 

I might also point out that there are 
only five drug-treatment centers in the 
Veterans’ Administration system—na- 
tionwide—and together are only capable 
of treating about 300 patients, total at 
any one time. As a result, in the last 2 
calendar years, we have had 11,000 men 
discharged without the capability of ever 
receiving Veterans’ Administration at- 
tention. We have an additional 5,000 men 
who have had an honorable discharge, 
but few, if any, treatment facilities avail- 
able to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, Iam glad 
to yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from New York, cosponsor of 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am hon- 
ored to join with the Senator from Iowa 
in this amendment. It is tragic that we 
face the situation we do. There is a real 
crisis in respect of the Armed Forces of 
the United States who are in Vietnam 
with respect to this matter of heroin ex- 
perimentation and addiction. It would 
appear to us from the testimony we have 
heard before the Alcoholism and Narco- 
tic Subcommittee, of the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, of which I am 
ranking minority member—as well as 
the fact that I have just returned from 
Vietnam—that the incursion of heroin 
into this situation is enormously com- 
plicated and may be of relatively recent 
origin. It is true that we have had sur- 
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veys going back as far as the middle of 
1969 which showed evidence of the in- 
cidence of drugs taken by servicemen 
in Vietnam. But this does not give us 
any idea of the situation as far as it con- 
cerns these addicts when the situation 
reverts back to the United States and 
the soldiers are discharged 

These men are men who are accus- 
tomed to using weapons That presents a 
tremendous threat of crime, quite apart 
from the destruction of these splendid 
young men that is attributable to the use 
of these drugs under these circum- 
stances. The Armed Forces are just about 
beginning to become alerted to this 
situation. 

Mr. President, I found in Vietnam that 
there has been no real improvement in 
terms of a local “cleaning-up” of the 
drugs. They are readily available there, 
almost like ordinary merchandise on the 
street. Not only are the drugs available, 
but they are also of the highest purity, 
& purity that would be 20 times that 
which could be purchased in the United 
States. That translates into greater need 
by the addict and the more money the 
addict would need and which he almost 
always obtains though the commission 
of violent and serious street crimes when 
he comes back and returns to his com- 
munity. 

Some conclusion of this problem both 
at home, in domestic terms, and inter- 
nationally is critically important, and 
there must be a quick conclusion. 

I have said many times, and I repeat 
in connection with this debate, whatever 
may be the merits or demerits of having 
our troops in Vietnam at this time, that 
the country must rebel violently against 
the destruction of its youth, so violently 
that it could absolutely overturn what- 
ever good, legitimate national policy 
there might be. 

It is critically important that the coun- 
try recognize this fact. 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES) 
and I divided the labor in this matter. 
We seek to avoid the deep consideration 
and extended debate involved in whether 
we could keep a man in the service, en- 
listed or draftee, if we could cure him of 
the habit against his will, on the domes- 
tic side, and on the international side, 
whether we ought to cut off aid summar- 
ily or whether that would be effective, let 
alone whether it be wise. We have tried 
to get some way to get at the problem 
without asking the Senate to give its 
judgment without adequate information 
on a very major basic problem. 

I think the Senator from Iowa has 
succeeded admirably in the domestic 
field. I hope that when my turn comes 
the Senate will feel we have done a cred- 
itable job in the international field. 

I am sure that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, the manager of the bill, recog- 
nizes the urgency of the problem and, 
therefore, that justifiable action is 
needed. It is unthinkable that we could 
pass a draft bill without taking cogni- 
zance of the fact that we should do what- 
ever we can to make the most progress 
with this problem. 

I believe that the Senator from Iowa 
does that admirably for the domestic 
phase of the matter. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes or so much time there- 
of as I may use. 

Mr. President, I have already ex- 
pressed my interest and my sentiments 
about the problem of this amendment. 1 
want to again thank the Senator from 
Iowa for his very fine attention to this 
entire subject matter and also the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEI- 
KER), a member of our Armed Services 
Committee, who has worked with the 
Senator from Iowa on this problem. 

I thank the Senator from New York on 
behalf of the Armed Services Committee 
for his attention to the problem involved 
and for his very fine work. 

Mr. President, I want to address a 
question here to the Senator from Iowa 
and direct his attention to page 3 of his 
amendment, line 16, which reads as 
follows: 

Absolute medical confidentiality shall be 
preserved unless competent medical author- 
ity determines that such a person is a dan- 
ger to himself or to others. 


I call attention to the fact that this 
refers to men that are in the Armed 
Forces and their situation as to being, un- 
fortunately, on this habit. It would have 
to be communicated, it seems to me, to 
the commanding officer or to someone in 
authority over this person in the chain 
of command, or whatever terminology we 
might use, because it would have to be 
known with reference to what to do about 
this person or whether to send him out 
even in training with others. 

It seems to me that we will have to in- 
clude some proviso or some added sen- 
tence that states that this confidentiality 
will not preclude information being 
transmitted to those in authority or in 
command of the units to which the per- 
son belonged. That is quite a problem 
that I know the Senator would recognize. 

Mr. HUGHES. If the distinguished 
chairman of the committee will yield to 
me I would be happy to respond. 

This afternoon in our hearings that 
very question was brought up by Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Kelley in rela- 
tion to confidentiality, especially as it 
concerns pilots, members of a nuclear 
team, active participants on a nuclear 
submarine or something of that nature. 
After the discussion in the hearing, I 
felt that under the terminology stated 
in line 17—“unless competent medical 
authority determines that such a person 
is a danger to himself or others’”—anyone 
who had medical training, who is in any 
of the services, would determine that 
such @ person would be a danger to oth- 
ers, if not to himself, and that the state- 
ment was adequately drawn. 

It was not my intention in drawing the 
amendment to preclude confidential in- 
formation being transmitted to a com- 
manding officer or a suitable command 
structure where danger was involved to 
others or to the man himself. But at 
the same time I point out that a con- 
fidentiality of medical records is impor- 
tant in order to get men to report for 
treatment and rehabilitation. 

If they do not receive this assurance 
of confidentiality, it is going to be very 
difficult to get these people to come in 
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for treatment. We were trying to protect 
both sides in drawing the amendment. 

If the language is not clear we should 
make an endeavor here to clarify it. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator’s explana- 
tion is very good but I believe the lan- 
guage as now written is so tightly drawn 
that the average competent medical au- 
thority who is already trained in the 
traditions of confidentiality would be 
quite hesitant to divulge communications 
to someone who is in authority or in the 
chain of command. It cannot be handled 
without someone having authority over 
this man knowing about it. 

Mr. HUGHES. I believe the way the 
amendment is drawn now, the competent 
medical authority would be required to 
give that information if the man was a 
danger to himself or others. 

He would have full authority to make 
that determination. The reason for the 
phrase “competent medical authority” 
was to put the decision in the hands of 
a trained doctor or psychiatrist. 

Mr. STENNIS. Maybe we can get some 
language worked out on this matter. 

The Secretary of Defense shall describe 
and implement a policy which shall embody 
the following principles and guidelines: 


Then, on line 16, the Senator uses the 
word “absolute” and then on line 17 the 
poised “shall”. It seems to me that shuts 

off. 

If you have a man in the service being 
treated by the medical officers this mat- 
ter cannot be shut off. His absence from 
meals, or formations, or squadrons, or 
whatever unit he belongs to would have 
to be explained in some way. The word 
“absolute” and the word “shall” are so 
strong. Perhaps we should change the 
word “shall” to “should”. 

I believe there should be an added 
sentence that would just state: 

Confidentiality shall not apply to his com- 
manding officer or someone in the chain of 
command, 


We could work it out with proper terms 
that way. These are guidelines and prin- 
ciples for the Secretary of Defense. He 
would be given some leeway there to 
work out what we cannot do on the floor 
of the Senate. He could work out some- 
thing that complies with the necessary 
operation of a military organization. 

Mr. HUGHES. Perhaps if we drop the 
word “absolute” in line 16 and change 
“shall” in line 17 to “should” so that 
sentence would read: 

Medical confidentiality should be pre- 
served ... 


Would that satisfy the Senator? 

Mr. STENNIS. That would help. We 
are just experimenting here. 

Mr. Woolsey has just handed me some 
suggested language which reads: 

Nothing herein shall be interpreted to pro- 
hibit a commanding officer from receiving 
such information if such information would 
be required for the protection of such per- 
son or his unit. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Suppose we continue and ask these 
gentlemen to work on some language 
along that line. We could consider strik- 
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ing out the word “absolute” and substi- 
tute “should” for the word “shall”. 

I do not believe that some general lan- 
guage permitting the commanding offi- 
cer from knowing would destroy the Sen- 
ator’s objective. 

Does not the Senator think that such 
a suggestion is essential in a military 
organization? 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator from Iowa 
has no objection to working out some 
modification in another sentence which 
would reach the common purpose we 
both have. 

Mr STENNIS. Where in the amend- 
ment is the question about the alcohol- 
ics? We have to go over this matter be- 
cause it is new to us. 

If I may ask the Senator a question, 
on page 6, line 17 it is stated: 

(b) ‘Drug dependent person’ means a per- 
son who is using a controlled substance (as 
defined in section 102 of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act) or alcoholic beverage and who 
is in a state of—— 


Mr. HUGHES, On what page is that? 

Mr. STENNIS. Page 6. That takes in 
the idea of a drug dependent. It includes 
an alcoholic, as I understand the read- 
ing of this. 

Mr. HUGHES. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Should not that be 
separated, or treated separately? 

Mr. HUGHES. It should be treated in 
a very similar or the same fashion. Ad- 
diction to alcohol means a similar or the 
same treatment as one addicted to a 
barbiturate, or methadone, or heroin. 

As a result, what we are trying to do, 
because there has been no direct lan- 
guage dealing with a person addicted to 
alcohol, is to assure that that person 
has the same protection as those who are 
addicted to other chemicals, because al- 
cohol is, as determined by those in the 
medical or chemical field, a drug, and 
we are dealing with that because of its 
danger to the security of the country. 

Mr. STENNIS. On page 6 there are a 
number of definitions. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is correct, 

Mr STENNIS. The Senator has al- 
ready given the definition of “alcoholic 
beverage” in line 12(a). 

Mr. HUGHES, That is right. 

Mr. STENNIS. I suppose the definitions 
are taken from a very high level of coun- 
sel and advice and from men competent 
in the field 

Mr. HUGHES. They are taken from 
authorities in the field of drugs and medi- 
cine, They have characterized alcohol- 
ism as an illness, as an addiction and, 
as such, the definitions are intended to 
totally fall in line with the bill passed 
by the entire Congress and signed by the 
President last year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Mississippi has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes more. 

How could one say a drug dependent 
was dependent to alcoholic beverages 
when it is two different horses we are 
talking about? 

Mr. HUGHES. We are talking about 
different substances when we talk about 
alcohol and heroin, but when we talk 
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about addiction, there is a common prob- 
lem whether the addiction is to alcohol 
or heroin, the only difference being the 
group on whom it has its effect on the 
service. The person who is addicted to 
alcohol may well be one who has been in 
the service 10 or 15 or 20 or 25 years. He 
may well be a colonel or a lieutenant 
colonel or a master sergeant, instead of 
a drafted private; but, nonetheless, the 
addiction to the chemical of alcohol is 
just as severe, just as damaging, just as 
devastating to the military and the na- 
tional security. The alcoholic can be in- 
volved in handling nuclear weapons or 
anything else involved in the security 
of the country, Should we deprive such a 
man of the benefits that we would give to 
a man who has been in the Army for 
only 6 months but who is addicted to 
drugs? 

It is for that reason that we are trying 
to make sure that there may be rehabili- 
tation and the other protections for those 
who have been in the service of their 
country for many years, in addition to 
those who may have served only 1 year 
or 2 years or 18 months and who gain 
amnesty, medical benefits, veterans’ 
benefts, and all the rest of the protec- 
tions, So if he is addicted to alcohol, the 
only difference is the difference of the 
chemical and the drug. 

Mr. STENNIS. I see where he ought 
to be included. I just did not catch the 
point of the definition of a drug depend- 
ent person as one who was addicted to 
alcoholic beverages, 

Mr. HUGHES. If the Senator from 
Mississippi will yield further, I would 
simply state this takes a medical diag- 
nosis of a chronic alcoholism. I am not 
talking about an occasional trooper who 
goes to town and gets potted or who goes 
out on a toot on a week-end pass and 
gets drunk occasionally, I am talking 
about a soldier who has probably been 
in the service for years, who has pro- 
gressively become worse, and his drink- 
ing patterns have developed to the point 
of chronic alcoholism that is diagnosed 
by a physician, these people may be in 
some of the most sensitive positions in 
the service of the country. 

As a matter of fact, we had a Navy 
captain testify that he was an alcoholic 
when he was in command of a ship. We 
had a member of the Air Force who had 
flown supersonic jets while he was intoxi- 
cated, and so on. 

The very point of this amendment is 
to try to see to it that those who are 
addicted to alcohol, who are alcoholics, 
can have the same opportunity for am- 
nesty, treatment, rehabilitation, and 
continuity of service as the man who has 
been in the service of his country for a 
year and a half or 2 years. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not object to that, 
but it seems to me the Senator ought to 
provide a definition of an alcohol de- 
pendent person or a person dependent 
on alcohol and then one dependent on 
drugs. I have always considered them 
different. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator and I are 
discussing the age-old difference that has 
existed, I suppose, from the beginning of 
time, on the definition of what is a drug, 
as the term is widely used. 
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The Senator from Iowa has no objec- 
tion to some sort of different description 
as long as the treatment, rehabilitation, 
and the other advantages the Senator 
has described are protected in the 
process. 

Mr. STENNIS. And are extended to 
those who are addicted to alcohol? 

Mr. HUGHES. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I agree that that prob- 
lem should have attention and treat- 
ment. I know it is difficult to administer 
these treatments, but it would satisfy 
me, so far as our discussion here is 
concerned, if we would examine into this 
closer and perhaps get another definition 
for one who is dependent on alcoholic 
beverages. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am more than willing 
to take a few minutes’ time to see if we 
can work one out right here. 

Mr. STENNIS. Very well; let us work 
on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

Mr. STENNIS. I will yield time to the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa has 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUGHES. How much time does 
the Senator from Mississippi have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 8 minutes. 

Mr. HUGHES. The time is at our mu- 
tual convenience, it seems, so I will yield 
5 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has a 
right to modify his amendment. 

Let us write out language we can 
agree on. We can do it very quickly. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a call for a 
quorum be equally divided, 

Mr. STENNIS. They are about all the 
comments I have now. It is a matter of 
getting the language into acceptable 
shape. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a call for a 
quorum be equally divided between the 
two sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor of amendment No. 
151 and amendment No. 152. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to commend my distinguished 
colleagues, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucHEs) and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) , for the leadership that 
they have provided in the field of treat- 
ment of persons dependent on drugs. 

I think it is particularly important 
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that we give highest priority to the 
problem of drug abuse by personnel 
within the armed services. 

Several years ago, when I was in Viet- 
nam, I went to Danang, and while there 
met with a distinguished member of the 
Marine Corps, Harry F. Byrd IO, the 
son of our esteemed colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD). His com- 
manding officer was thoughtful enough 
to let him accompany me for a part of a 
day touring the area, and during the 
course of our discussions, I learned that 
his duties in Vietnam included super- 
visory responsibilities over imprisoned 
personnel in a brig. 

I asked Harry Byrd what the primary 
offenses of the occupants of the Ma- 
rine brig were, and he said, “The posses- 
sion and use of marihuana.” Before I left 
Vietnam, I discussed this matter with 
our commanding general, General West- 
moreland, and asked him about the ex- 
tent of drug use in Vietnam. He said that 
to his knowledge this was not a very 
serious or widespread problem. 

Certainly no one today would say this 
was not a serious problem. Thousands 
of young men haye been sent to Viet- 
nam without a drug problem and have 
come back home with this tremendous 
problem—a problem so serious in the 
case of hard drug users as to ruin their 
own lives and endanger society with their 
criminal activity undertaken to satisfy 
their now, very costly habit. 

In discussions with GI’s in Vietnam, 
I was told that there were a number of 
factors that brought on this problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, Iam glad 
to yield the Senator from Ilinois 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. PERCY. I asked a number of the 
GIs what brought this on, and they 
listed: 

The resistance that many of them had 
toward the war itself; the boredom over 
there of war—the fact that they were 
in duty posts out there with, many times, 
little to do and time just hanging heavy 
on their hands; and then, of course, 
sometimes they were in posts where there 
was considerable danger involved and 
use of a drug proved to be a method of 
escape. But it was actually the ready 
availability of drugs and the sometimes 
free distribution of them, many times 
by the Vietcong, that seemed to be the 
principal factor. 

These young men, for one reason or 
another, therefore came into this dread- 
ful habit as a result of their service in 
Vietnam. I think, now that we know that 
the problem is of almost epidemic pro- 
portions in certain areas of our Armed 
Forces, we have a tremendous moral re- 
sponsibility to take every step neces- 
sary to help these young men find their 
way out of this habit. 

For that reason, I am very happy to 
ecosponsor both this amendment and the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits). 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Just to reiterate, Mr. President, what 
has been said here, this problem is some- 
thing that is certainly fully demon- 
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strated now. It is a growing problem, and 
represents a real menace, not just to our 
Armed Forces but to all the people of 
this Nation. 

I think there are many, many places 
where the practice is just as bad outside 
the services as it is within the services. 
It is really something that comes from 
the people as a whole, although under 
some circumstances life in the service 
might intensify it and make it somewhat 
worse. 

I believe more can be done by the mili- 
tary, and I strongly favor everything 
along this line that can be worked out, 
and is sound. I am familiar with and 
have heard testimony at length from the 
commanding officer and others at one of 
our fine Army installations in North 
Carolina, and was very much impressed 
indeed with what has been done there by 
gentlemen who had the initiative to 
really tackle the problem—I mean the 
commanding officer and his assistants. 

The amendment that we have before 
us now places a mandate on the services 
to go further in the identification and 
treatment of those who are in the serv- 
ice, and to give them this treatment be- 
fore they are discharged. 

I know, however, Mr. President, that 
there is no more difficult field of human 
behavior than that here involved. There 
is nothing worse than an individual get- 
ting addicted to the use of heroin, for 
example. It is a powerful drug, and 1 
have observed a great deal of its effects. 
I was once a district prosecuting attor- 
ney and later a judge, and have come in 
contact with a great deal of humanity. 
As & young man, I worked in a drugstore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 2 more 
minutes. 

So I know this is not just something to 
talk about. It is one of the most difficult 
things to treat and deal with that can 
happen to a human being. We must go 
as far as we can. Our purpose is not to 
hamstring or inhibit the services but to 
have a system set up whereby they will 
have a better chance and will have the 
responsibility to cope with this problem. 

So I strongly support the amendment 
and commend these Senators for the 
work they have done. 

Mr. President, I believe it would be 
well to have a record vote on this amend- 
ment, because if it is adopted it will be 
considered in conference. 

Iam ready to yield back the remainder 
of my time as soon as the Senator has 
finished modifying his amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify the amend- 
ment presently under discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, this is a 
tedious process. I may have to go through 
the amendment line by line in order to 
go over the modification. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, is it 
proper to substitute the amendment as 
corrected for the one that is presently 
at the desk? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has had unanimous consent to do so. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a modified 
amendment to the desk to replace the 
one presently under consideration. It 
meets all the qualifications of the dis- 
cussion that took place between the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Will the Senator send the modified 
amendment to the desk? 

Mr. HUGHES. I am willing to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, do we 
have the amendment in order now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment as modified. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment as modified be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment as modified 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment as modified is as fol- 
lows: 

Add a new title at the end thereof, as fol- 
lows: 

“TITLE IV—IDENTIFICATION AND TREAT- 
MENT OF DRUG AND ALCOHOL DE- 
PENDENT PERSONS IN THE ARMED 
FORCES 

“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

“Sec. 401. Drug and alcohol dependence is 
rapidly increasing within the Armed Forces, 
especially among draftees, National and in- 
ternational organizations and experts rep- 
resentative of those most knowledgeable and 
most experienced in the treatment and re- 
habilitation of drug and alcohol dependent 
persons have found that drug or alcohol de- 
pendence is an illness or disease which re- 
quires treatment through health and re- 
habilitation services, 

“Drug and alcohol dependent persons com- 
mit a high percentage of crime in order to 
secure funds with which to supply their 
drug habits. Incarceration and other punish- 
ment without appropriate treatment has 
proved ineffective to deter drug and alcohol 
related crime and to meet the human need 
of drug and alcohol dependent persons. Ef- 
fective and successful treatment and re- 
habilitation services offer the best possibility 
of meeting such human needs and of avoid- 
ing a high rate of recidivism. 

“A national effort to identify and reduce 
the public health problem of drug and al- 
cohol dependence in the Armed Forces 
should be made. Such an effort requires an 
immediate, major commitment of health and 
social resources and Federal funds, It is the 
purpose of this title to mandate such a com- 
mitment. 

“IDENTIFICATION OF DRUG DEPENDENT PERSONS 
“Sec. 402. The Secretary of Defense shall 

prescribe and implement procedures for iden- 

tifying drug and alcohol dependent persons 
at the earliest possible stage of their de- 


pendence. Such policy shall include provi- 
sions for— 

“(a) utilizing all practical available meth- 
ods to identify drug and alcohol dependent 
persons among individuals examined at 
Armed Forces examining and entrance sta- 
tions. Such persons, if drug or alcohol de- 
pendent, shall be refused entrance into the 
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Armed Forces and shall be referred to civillan 
treatment facilities; and 
“(b) utilizing all practical available meth- 
ods to periodically examine each member of 
the Armed Forces to determine if such person 
is a drug or alcohol dependent person, 
“TREATMENT ENCOURAGED 


“Sec. 403. The Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe and implement a policy which shall 
embody the following principles and guide- 
lines: 

“(a) Drug and alcohol dependent persons 
who are members of the Armed Forces shall 
be encouraged to seek treatment and reha- 
bilitation services for their drug or alcohol 
dependence within the Armed Forces and 
shall not be subject to disciplinary or other 
punitive action based on information given 
in seeking or receiving such assistance. Medi- 
cal confidentiality should be preserved unless 
competent medical authority determines that 
such a person is a danger to himself or to 
others. Provided, That nothing herein shall 
be interpreted to prohibit the informing of 
the Commanding Officer of such a person of 
the latter’s condition, if such information 
would be required for the protection of such 
a person or the national security. No infor- 
mation divulged by such a person in medical 
confidence shall be admitted into evidence in 
disciplinary proceedings against him with- 
out his consent. When a specialized job clas- 
sification or the pay advantages directly re- 
lated to such classification has been with- 
drawn from a member of the Armed Forces 
who has sought assistance for his drug or 
alcohol dependence because medical au- 
thorities have determined that a continua- 
tion of the member's job responsibilities will 
constitute a danger to the member or to 
others, such classification and pay shall be 
reinstated within the earliest possible time, 
in light of the member's job responsibility 
and rehabilitation progress. 

“(b) Drug and alcohol dependent persons 
who are members of the Armed Forces who 
seek treatment and rehabilitation services 
for their drug or alcohol dependence within 
the Armed Forces shall be afforded every op- 
portunity to be restored to useful military 
service and shall not be discharged from the 
service because of their drug or alcohol de- 
pendence unless they have refused to accept 
such appropriate treatment and rehabilita- 
tion services as shall be offered by the Armed 
Forces or medical authorities have deter- 
mined that they have failed to respond to 
adequate treatment and rehabilitation serv- 
ices, or if they have fulfilled their service ob- 
ligations, unless they request to be dis- 
charged, 

“(c) Drug and alcohol dependent persons 
who are members of the Armed Forces and 
are charged with or have been convicted of 
drug-related or alcohol-related offenses and 
are being processed within the military jus- 
tice system shall be afforded every oppor- 
tunity for treatment and rehabilitation serv- 
ices within the Armed Forces, 


“SCOPE OF TREATMENT AND REHABILITATION 


SERVICES REQUIRED 

“SEC. 404, The Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe and implement a policy under 
which any member of the Armed Forces who 
is found to be a drug or alcohol dependent 
person shall immediately be afforded treat- 
ment and rehabilitation services within the 
Armed Forces for his dependence. Such serv- 
ices shall be provided through Armed Forces 
based treatment programs or through any 
suitable drug dependence or alcohol de- 
pendence treatment and rehabilitation facil- 
ity or program, including but not limited 
to facilities and programs administered by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Veterans’ Administration, 
under such agreements as shall be acceptable 
to the Secretary of Defense and consistent 
with this title. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any member who is placed 
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in a facility or program under the authority 
of the preceding sentence shall not be re- 
leased from active duty until a competent 
medical authority has certified that such 
member: (1) is rehabilitated, (2) has failed 
to respond to adequate treatment and reha- 
bilitation services, or (3) has refused to ac- 
cept such services, or, if such member has 
fulfilled his service obligation, until he re- 
quests to be released. 
“REPORT BY THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

“Sec, 405. Within sixty days from the ef- 
fective date of this Act, the Secretary of De- 
tense shall present to the Congress a detailed 
description of the policy he has prescribed 
under sections 402, 403, and 404 of this title, 
a detailed description of the steps being 
taken to implement such policy, a detailed 
description of the expenditures necessary to 
implement such policy, and such other in- 
formation or recommendations as he may 
deem necessary. 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 406. As used in this title: 

“(a) ‘Alcoholic beverage’ includes alcoholic 
spirits, liquors, wines, beer, and every liquid 
or fluid, patented or not, containing alco- 
holic spirits, wine or beer which is capable 
of being consumed by human beings and pro- 
duces intoxification in any form or in any 


“(b) ‘Drug dependent person’ means a per- 
son who is using a controlled substance (as 
defined in section 102 of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act) and who is in a state of psychic 
or physical dependence, or both, arising from 
the use of that substance on a continuous 
basis. Drug dependence is characterized by 
behavioral and other responses which include 
a strong compulsion to take the substance 
on a continuous basis in order to experience 
its psychic effects or to avoid the discomfort 
caused by its absence. 

“(c) ‘Alcohol dependent person’ means & 
person who is using an alcoholic beverage and 
who is in a state of psychic or physical 
dependence, or both, arising from the use 
of that substance or beverage on a continu- 
ing basis. Alcohol dependence is character- 
ized by behavioral and other responses which 
include a strong compulsion to take the sub- 
stance on a continuous basis in order to ex- 
perience its psychic effects or to avoid the 
discomfort caused by its absence. 

“(d) ‘Treatment and rehabilitation sery- 
ices’ means screening, diagnosis, treatment 
(emergency care services, inpatient services, 
intermediate care services, or outpatient serv- 
ices), vocational training and services, and 
other rehabilitation services,” 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, it is 
a privilege for me to join the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Hucues), who has done so much in the 
field of drug abuse prevention and re- 
habilitation, and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits), as a 
cosponsor of Amendment 152 to the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act, to impose 
upon the military an affirmative obliga- 
tion to put a high priority on solving the 
problem of drugs and drug abuse within 
the military. 

This amendment, which is attached to 
the most basic military manpower bill, 
represents a strong expression of intent 
on the part of the Congress that this 
problem of drug abuse in the military is 
of grave concern to all of us, and must 
be dealt with effectively. 

The amendment also is written, how- 
ever, with a recognition of the outstand- 
ing efforts which have been begun by 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird, and 
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the leaders of the various military serv- 
ices, and provides for considerable flexi- 
bility for the military leaders who must 
implement these programs within each 
of the services. 

Earlier in the year, I sponsored a bill, 
S. 1174, the “Veterans Drug Rehabilita- 
tion Act,” to provide for drug rehabili- 
tation treatment at veterans’ facilities 
after men have been discharged for rea- 
sons of drug abuse. Since these discharges 
are defined as “less than honorable,” all 
veterans’ benefits are denied the service- 
man, including his right to get rehabili- 
tation treatment at veterans’ medical fa- 
cilities. My bill would create a narrow 
exception to this policy to all service- 
men to receive drug rehabilitation 
treatment. 

The philosophy of my bill, S. 1174, is 
identical to the philosophy of this im- 
portant amendment being introduced to- 
day. The philosophy is that the military 
cannot just hide their head in the sand 
on the problems of drug abuse in the 
military and blame other sources. Re- 
gardless of how a person became ad- 
dicted, the military must join all forces 
in society to deal as realistically as pos- 
sible with this drug abuse problem. Many 
servicemen become addicted to drugs in 
the military, and society pays the price 
if they are simply discharged, or other- 
wise just sent into the mainstream of 
civilian society with serious drug prob- 
lems. We have the facilities and the capa- 
bilities within our military system to be- 
gin to deal with these drug abuse prob- 
lems, and we must use them. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Iowa and the Senator from 
New York on this initiative. I am privi- 
leged to serve with them on the Senate 
Subcommittee on Alcoholism and Nar- 
cotics, and am aware of the outstanding 
national leadership they have both pro- 
vided on the subject of drug abuse and 
drug rehabilitation. I also am privileged 
to serve on the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, and am also aware of the 
outstanding recommendations of the 
DOD Task Force, which studied this 
problem, and of the leadership being pro- 
vided by Secretary Laird to solve the drug 
abuse problem in the military. I hope this 
amendment can help all of us work to- 
gether to wage the war against drug 
abuse that is necessary, and to provide 
the education and rehabilitation efforts 
that will enable the persons who have 
fallen victim to the problem of drug abuse 
to wage their own war against this tragic 
dilemma. 

I urge all Members of this body, and 
the other body, to study this problem 
seriously, and to support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
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nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), and 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr), and the Senator from California 
(Mr. TUNNEY) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BAYH), the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT), the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr, McGovern), the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY), 
and the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN) , the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee (Mr. Baker), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Young) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr, 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN), the Senator from South Car- 
olina (Mr. THURMOND) and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. SaxBe) are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt) and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 76, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[No. 93 Leg.] 
YEAS—76 

Ervin 

Fong 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 


Gravel 
Gurney 
Hart 


Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Montoya 
Moss 


NAYS—O 


Weicker 
Williams 


Ellender 
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NOT VOTING—24 


Mondale 
Mundt 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Thurmond 
Fannin Tunney 
Fulbright McGovern Young 


So Mr. HucHEs’ amendment was agreed 


Aiken 
Baker 
Bayh 
Bennett 
Brooke 
Cannon 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 151 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 151 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new title: 


TITLE —. INTERNATIONAL HEROIN AND 
NARCOTIC DRUG CONTROL 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS 


Sec. . The Congress makes the following 
findings and declarations: 

(1) The elimination of illicit traffic of 
heroin and other narcotic drugs from foreign 
countries into the United States is essential 
to the well-being of the United States, but 
efforts to curb illegal traffic have not been 
sufficiently successful and the supply of 
heroin and other narcotic drugs into the 
United States continues; and 

(2) The National Institute of Mental 
Health estimates there are presently two 
hundred and fifty thousand heroin addicts 
in the United States whose heroin addic- 
tion is a major cause of violent and serious 
street crimes in America’s cities because of 
their tragic need to obtain funds to pay for 
their heroin addiction; and 

(3) Heroin addiction among United States 
military forces has reached alarming pro- 
portions, and their return to civilian society 
as heroin users and addicts further threat- 
ens the quality of life in America; and 

(4) The way to halt the continued illegal 
flow of heroin and other narcotic drugs from 
abroad and into wherever our forces are 
stationed, a problem of international mag- 
nitude, is cooperation among foreign na- 
tions and the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL HEROIN AND NARCOTIC DRUG 
CONTROL 


Sec. . The President shall seek renewed 
methods of international cooperation and 
report to Congress within thirty days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, and 
every ninety days thereafter, on the meas- 
ures being taken in concert with foreign 
governments to control and eliminate the 
production, processing, or traffic in heroin 
and other narcotic drugs which are illegally 
imported into the United States or illegally 
come into the possession of United States 
forces wherever they are stationed; specify- 
ing those countries who have failed to initi- 
ate and enforce appropriate measures to con- 
trol such production, processing, and traf- 
fic; advising how economic assistance fur- 
nished by the United States shall (a) aid 
opium producing nations in developing al- 
ternative crops and markets for such crops; 
(b) provide new employment opportunities 
for those foreign nationals engaged in opi- 
um production who become unemployed as 
the result of the limitation or eradication of 
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opium production; (c) strengthen the law 
enforcement and regulatory machinery of 
countries seeking to control the production, 
processing, and distribution of heroin and 
other narcotic dangerous drugs; and make 
recommendations regarding the need for the 
United States to convene an international 
conference of representatives of all coun- 
tries involved in international narcotics traf- 
fic to achieve agreement and coordination 
of improved methods and procedures for 
the control of illicit traffic in heroin and 
other narcotic drugs. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask that 
the name of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) be added as a cosponsor of 
my amendment No. 151. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes and I hope not to take 
all that time. 

Mr. President, the basis has now been 
laid for the need in this measure of some 
cognizance of the problem of narcotic 
addiction in the Armed Forces, both in 
the domestic sense and in the interna- 
tional sense. The pending amendment 
endeavors to deal with the international 
aspect of the matter. 

Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment follows the same policy that the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Hucues) fol- 
lowed in his admirable amendment that 
has just been included in the bill. It 
does not endeavor to run headlong into 
the very difficult and major problems 
which are involved in the international 
control of heroin and similar addictive 
narcotics. 

What it does is to give the President 
a declaration by us that we want action 
in terms of damming up the flow and 
requiring the President to do four things: 

First. Report to us very promptly what 
we should do and are able to do about 
the matter within 30 days and then with- 
in every 90 days thereafter; 

Second. Ask the President to specify 
those countries which are not cooperat- 
ing; 

Third. Ask the President to tell us how 
we can use economic assistance—such 
as we give to Turkey, for example—in 
this struggle, or any other resource which 
we want to make available for the pur- 
pose; and 

Fourth. Asks him to recommend to 
us whether the United States on its own 
initiative ought to seek to convene an in- 
ternational conference on this subject. 

Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment does not exclude cutting off aid 
or the use of all diplomatic, economic, 
and social pressure we can. It does not 
exclude action through the United Na- 
tions. It does not include anything which 
the most condign bill would wish us to 
do. But it does not mandate it either. 

As I will describe in a moment, this 
presents tremendous problems to us. It 
is the reason why we have not been able 
to act in this field as decisively as we 
would all wish. However, the important 
thing is that we do what we can do with- 
in a context which does not inhibit any- 
thing else and, at the same time, does not 
promise more than we can actually per- 

orm. 
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The amendment follows, as I say, the 
same pattern which the Senator from 
Iowa followed in his similar amendment. 

What is the situation? The situation is 
that in various areas of the world, some- 
thing over 2,400 tons of opium, which is 
the basis of heroin, is being produced a 
year. 

The wildest estimates of the medical 
needs, medicinal opiates are probably 
about 1,100 tons. On the other hand, the 
other estimate, which is critical, is that 
with 4 or 5 tons one can become a tre- 
mendous supplier of a great part of the 
demand, the illegal demand, on the part 
of narcotic addicts in the United States. 
So it is obvious, as one Senator said to 
me a minute ago, that while in a given 
country it is alleged that there is no such 
growth, yet, he believes that if one was 
really to press for it, 3 tons could be 
produced out of that country overnight. 

Officially, it is said that there is 
absolutely none produced in that coun- 
try. It is firmly stated and carried in all 
listings in the international declarations. 

It is for that reason that I believe we 
have to give the President a mandate as 
to what we want and we have to give him 
complete flexibility. 

The illegal situation in the world is as 
follows: The production of legal opium is 
regulated by the National Narcotic Con- 
trol Board through a convention which 
became internationally effective in 1964. 
But the provisions of this convention re- 
late only to legal production. What we 
have been trying to do—and the United 
States has been a leader in this—is to 
amend this particular convention in 


order to endeavor to get abreast of the 
problem of the illegal production. An 
international convention has been pro- 
posed to meet in 1972 for that purpose. 

The question, of course, is how do we 
stop illegal production and illegal leak- 
age where there is legal production. In 


some countries, and they should be 
named because they are outstandingly 
reported—India, Iran, the Soviet Union, 
and Yugoslavia—there has been rela- 
tive success in stopping leakage on legal 
production. 

In the triangle, which is no-man’s 
land, of Burma, Thailand, and Laos, 
there is illegal production which is brand 
new, because of the demand which, ter- 
ribly unhappy for us, has arisen in Viet- 
nam. 

In Turkey, where we give a large 
amount of aid—the estimate is $100 mil- 
lion in aid—there is a situation where 
there has been a material cutdown. This 
is a paying Turkish crop, most tragically. 
There has been a material cutdown in 
the amount of opium produced. They 
have cut the production, allegedly, by 
one-half altogether there. Our State De- 
partment reports there has been good 
cooperation from the Government of 
Turkey. But the fact is there has been 
by no means a complete cutoff and there 
is still created in Turkey a surplus of 
approximately 100 tons which is made 
available for illegal purposes. 

Mr. President, suppose we did cut off 
aid to Turkey. If we became so upset 
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with the situation that we did that, de- 
spite the fact we give material aid, a 
major problem is still presented to us. 
The allegation is made that if we cut 
off aid we might materially increase il- 
licit opium production because it would 
become a source of income and they ap- 
parently are not worried about heroin 
addiction in their country. Also there are 
the other sources of illicit production. 

The State legislature in my State of 
New York feels we should buy up and 
destroy the poppy crop of Turkey. The 
State legislature of New York memorial- 
izes the Congress to do that and offered 
to pay a material part of the cost, so 
terribly damaging to our State and the 
crime situation related to heroin addic- 
tion, particularly. But if we did that, and 
I am all for it, there is nothing to stop 
some other country similarly situated, 
as we discovered in the Burma-Thai- 
land-Laos triangle, from raising what- 
ever are the demands produced by this 
illicit market. 

So the problem is a sticky one, but I 
am confident that international means 
can control it. International means have 
controls over problems such as white 
slavery and slavery. It can be done. 

I raise these points to show why in our 
amendment the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HucHes) and I are not endeavor- 
ing to set up a mandatory structure 
which some would have us do, because 
we do not know which way it would 
cut—whether it would hurt or help. 
But we ask the President to report and 
name names and make recommendations 
on what is to be done about aid in this 
respect and convening an international 
conference. For all those reasons, I 
believe it is a constructive and reason- 
able step. 

We are stating our understanding of 
the problem and we are mandating 
things be done about it which could be 
very effective; and we are not just 
fanning the air with some condign meas- 
ure which will make fools of us because 
it cannot be effective. 

Mr. COOK, Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from New York and I commend 
both the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Iowa for the introduction 
of this amendment. I would merely like 
to add to the remarks made by the 
Senator from New York and say that 
very recently I participated in a panel 
with members of the Mexican Senate. 

During the course of the discussion, 
the problem between the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the American Government 
was gone into in detail. For the benefit 
of Senators I would like to put in the 
RecorpD, because I think it is important, 
what the Mexican Government is doing 
to stop illicit traffic in drugs into the 
United States. It illustrates their frus- 
tration because, as they put it: 

We have a lot of illegal farmers, but it 
takes a lot of illegal buyers and the illegal 
buyers usually come from the United States. 
We can, in our Agriculture Department pay 
Mexican farmers 10 pesos to grow corn and 
whatever the relationship may be to a 
completed crop, but when an illegal Amer- 
ican pays 30 pesos and shares in the cost 
of the crop when it is finished, it is difficult 
to compete. 


Between February 1969 and March of 
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this year this is what the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has done. 

Narcotics destroyed: 17,527 planta- 
tions of poppies with an area of 32,209,- 
612 square meters and 354 kilograms of 
seeds confiscated. 

Marihuana: 3,177 plantations de- 
stroyed with an area of 15,343,928 square 
meters, 552 tons of dry marihuana 
burned, 35 tons of confiscated marihuana 
on hand and 669 kilograms of seed con- 
fiscated. 

Other confiscations: 87 kilograms of 
opium, 10 kilograms of morphine, 40 kilo- 
grams of heroin, 58 kilograms of cocaine, 
and 1,800,000 pills. 

Vehicles detained: three airplanes, two 
ships, and 22 automobiles. 

For the 12 preceding months the statis- 
tics were as follows: 

Opium: 7,881 plantations of poppies 
destroyed with an area of 16,589,166 
square meters, which included 623,483,643 
plants and 101.5 kilograms of seed. 

Marihuana: There were destroyed 848 
plantations with an area of 3,328,149 
square meters, including 42,140,225 plants 
and 6,283,950 kilograms. 

So far in this program that started 
with the cooperation of the Mexican 
Government, they have had 1,154 trials, 
4,057 persons accused of which 717 were 
foreigners. Preliminary investigations 
have been begun in 1,248 instances and 
they have only 94 preliminary investiga- 
tions pending. 

With the utilization of the help of the 
American Government and the aid of 
Congress to provide the Mexican Govern- 
ment with helicopters, their flying time 
in 1969 on these missions was 693 hours, 
in which they explored 93,426 square 
kilometers. The flying time in 1970 was 
1,611 hours in which they explored 315,- 
832 square kilometers and in 1971 up 
until March the flying time has been 
1,305 hours, exploring 239,875 square 
kilometers. 

The incineration of narcotics has been 
as follows: Tijuana, Baja California, as 
of May 3, 1971—7 tons of marihuana, 5 
kilograms of cocaine, 4 kilograms of her- 
oin, and 1,000,000 pills (pingas). In No- 
gales, Son, as of May 4, 1971, 12 tons of 
marihuana were incinerated. In Hermo- 
sillo, up until May 5, 1971, 1.5 tons of 
marihuana and 8 kilograms of opium 
were incinerated. In Culiacan, as of May 
6, 1971, 4 tons of marihuana, 235 grams 
of opium, and 195 grams of heroin were 
destroyed. 

I can only say that through the co- 
operation of the Mexican Government 
and the U.S. Government we found this 
program really taking its toll on illicit 
traffic of narcotics. We know it can work 
with the cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, That is why the amendment of 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES) 
can be so extremely important in rela- 
tionship to our cooperation and ability 
to sit down with other nations and dis- 
cuss this problem, and with the aid and 
assistance necessary, dry up this prob- 
lem which we know has become such a 
horrible situation with respect to our 
country. 

I wish to thank the Senator for yield- 


ing. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, I reserve 
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the balance of my time, if any other 
Senator wishes to be recognized. I do wish 
to put some material into the RECORD, 
but I shall do so at the conclusion of 
the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will 
yield to any Senator who requests time. 
I want to ask a question of the author 
at the proper time. 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. HRuUSKA). 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I do not 
rise in opposition to this amendment. 
However, there is some question in my 
mind as to its utility. I question whether 
it adds anything to a picture which is 
pretty well outlined and which, in my 
judgment, will soon be executed in even 
greater detail than the Senator from 
New York has outlined as being the 
objective of his amendment. 

It is a subject and an area in which 
this administration has had a deep and 
abiding interest. The processing last 
October and the enactment into the law 
of the Comprehensive Drug Control Act 
is testimony to that fact. Those who 
have studied it and have followed the 
events that have gone on between Octo- 
ber of last year and the present time 
are aware of this. 

In the field of international activities, 
much has been done. This amendment 
calls for the urging of international con- 
ferences. It calls for a report by the 
President. It calls for other things in 
that area. 

Let me call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that in more recent 
months two international conferences 
have been held. One very, very important 
and significant one is the United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs that had 
sessions in September of 1970 in Geneva. 
very significant steps were taken at 
that time. 

There immediate action was taken to 
expand the research and information 
facilities of the United Nations drug con- 
trol bodies, and there are a number of 
them. The U.S. delegation was instru- 
mental at that Geneva conference in 
focusing new attention on this general 
subject. In particular it was success- 
ful in getting a resolution adopted which 
sets up a special fund to work mainly for 
opium production control. 

I know the major achievement of the 
conference was the establishment of a 
United Nations fund for drug abuse con- 
trol. The United States immediately 
pledged $2 million in that effort, and the 
whole elaboration by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of a plan for long-term action 
against drug abuse involving the entire 
United Nations system of organizations 
was appropriate. 

This special fund is contributed to by 
the member nations, and anyone inter- 
ested can contribute to it. As a result of 
establishing the fund and the attention 
given to the problem at Geneva, we are 
seeing a renewed effort on the part of 
the several United Nations narcotic units. 

The second international conference 
held was the Plenipotentiary Conference 
on the Protocol on Psychotropic Sub- 
stances held in January 1971 in Vienna, 
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Austria. The end product of the Vienna 
meeting was a protocol on worldwide 
control of psychotropic substances. The 
Vienna meeting is considered a success 
in every way. 

The U.S. delegation was headed by 
Director Ingersoll, of the Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. He 
made a splendid representation there 
for this country and achieved an under- 
standing of what would be the substances 
that the protocol dealt with. He did this 
in such a way that they would not side- 
track nor would they evade, nor would 
they render inoperative, the classifica- 
tions made by the Drug Control Act of 
1970, 

That was very important. If the thrust 
of that protocol went in one direction 
and missed the thrust of the classifica- 
tion and the treatment of the substances 
and the drugs embraced in our own Drug 
Control Act, much harm would be done, 
let alone the absence of any good coming 
forward as a result of that action. 

The work done in Vienna represents 
a major step forward in worldwide con- 
trol of these substances. The document 
as agreed upon will be effective even to 
control dangerous substances that may 
be created in the future as well as those 
that are now in existence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That principle is incor- 
porated in the Drug Control Act of 1970. 
It is duplicated by reason of the same 
system of classification being called for 
in the protocol adopted in Vienna. 

In addition to this, the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs and the 
State Department have been working 
closely with other international groups 
such as NATO and the World Health 
Organization. 

I mention these facts so that we do not 
get the idea or the implication does not 
arise that this is a field in which no 
effort or very little effort has been made. 
That certainly has not been true in the 
last 2 years. 

I call attention to the fact that there 
was recently adopted in Paris, and sub- 
scribed to by Attorney General Mitchell 
and the French Interior Minister, Ray- 
mond Marcellin, a protocol of agreement 
for our joint law enforcement effort 
aimed at the illicit narcotics traffic as 
it applies to France. This is the first time 
such a working agreement has been 
made between the respective nations in 
the fashion spelled out in this arrange- 
ment, 

It is a historic document and it spelis 
out in detail how the two governments 
will conduct joint investigations, ex- 
change intelligence, pool resources, and 
exchange personnel. 

Another great achievement in this field 
was the negotiations and agreement with 
Mexico. In that instance there was a joint 
working group, headed by Deputy Attor- 
ney General Richard G. Kleindienst, and 
his Mexican counterpart, David Franco 
Rodriguez. 

Only recently, in March of this year 
I believe, a meeting was held and an 
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agreement completed which was very, 
very productive, I am sure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Some of us had the 
privilege of attending the 11th Mexico- 
United States Interparliamentary Con- 
ference last week over the recess. The 
Mexicans expressed themselves as very 
pleased with the cooperation and the 
agreement and the agreement reached 
between the two governments. 

Mr. HRUSKA. As a matter of fact, one 
of the results achieved was an agreement 
to use aid in the way of equipment, the 
nature of which I shall not mention at 
bras point, and they were gratified with 

at. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It was mutually acceptable and is 
working quite well, all things considered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. My only concerr about 
this amendment is that it should not be 
construed as harassment, or, if not 
harassment, certainly an added require- 
ment of a government or administration 
that has made very extensive, and in my 
judgment very fruitful, efforts in this di- 
rection. 

I have not had time to study too closely 
the language contained in the amend- 
ment. It is quite sweeping. It covers a lot 
of territory. 

I know the motivations of the senior 
Senator from New York are the very 
best. They always are in matters of this 
kind, and his record stands as testimony 
to that conclusion. I am sure it would be 
the same in this situation. However, I 
may suggest that in the conference on 
this bill that I hope will follow, the 
amendment should be couched in such 
@ way and its language should be made 
effective in such a way that it will take 
into consideration not only what the 
administration has achieved to date, with 
the bipartisan cooperation of both Houses 
of Congress, in the passage of the drug 
bill but also the plans and proposals that 
are in process of formation based upon 
what has been achieved in the execution 
of these two treaties and the other nego- 
tiations had with other countries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield the Senator 2 
minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I might say that with 
the added personnel and the tremen- 
dously increased budget in the drug con- 
trol field which this Congress, again on 
a bipartisan basis, supported and effec- 
tuated, we have much to look forward 
to in this direction. Again I say that one 
of the reasons I make mention of all 
these things is that I would not want 
this amendment and its adoption to be 
construed as an implication that nothing 
or very little has been done, or there are 
no plans in this direction. Certainly 
there could be no foundation for that, 
and I know the Senator from New York 
is aware of all these things, but I be- 
lieve it is well to recall them in the 
fashion I have attempted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes, though I really would 
not need over 30 seconds to make my 
point. 
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I would just like to say that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is 100 percent cor- 
rect, and I wish to assure him that this 
amendment is drafted precisely with 
that contemplation. I was not a bull in 
a china shop. We did not try to order 
anything but we did attempt to show 
that this problem, which is now so dra- 
matic and vivid to us, has two sides, the 
national side and the international side, 
and that in common human decency we 
are taking into account both sides, and 
in the domestic amendment, Senator 
HUGHES was extremely careful to avoid 
the pitfalls of making some major de- 
cisive change, just as I have been in the 
international amendment. 

I agree with the Senator that this mat- 
ter will be in conference. It will be very, 
very carefully considered, and it should 
be chiseled just that way, so as to be a 
plus and not a minus. 

That is exactly what I contemplated. I 
have studied the literature. I am very well 
aware of the situation. 

I might tell the Senator that the 
United States is rather disappointed that 
it is the only country which has put up 
any money in this special fund. There is 
an extra area for consideration. There 
are a number of bills in the House of 
Representatives, for example, which say, 
“Cut off aid to Turkey,” or some other 
country, “because they are the bases of 
the illicit opium traffic,” and so on. There 
are many things like that. 

I believe the amendment—and I pray 
that the Senator will read it carefully— 
will give us a channel and a means by 
which imprudent efforts can be cut off, 
and I think full cognizance will be taken 
of the deep public concern and alarm 
which has arisen, not only over the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation and the inci- 
dence of addiction, but also the interna- 
tional aspects. 

One other point: The conference in 
Vienna to which the Senator has re- 
ferred is a conference which did not deal 
with heroin. It dealt with the so-called 
hallucinogenic and psychotropic drugs, I 
do not mention that as a defect or a 
criticism. I mention it just to show the 
Senator that I did very thoughtfully and 
carefully look into the subject, so that 
we would not, as I say, be a bull in a 
china shop, but would be following as 
closely as we could, an intelligent and 
farsighted approach. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield the Senator 1 
minute. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That conference was 
primarily to indicate the general efforts 
in this direction. The psychotropic sub- 
stances, as I understand, do not include 
the hard narcotics, but they are other 
dangerous substances. 

Mr, President, on April 1, I addressed 
the Senate in an extended fashion on this 
subject, trying to give a summary of 
the efforts and the progress made not 
only domestically, but also internation- 
ally. I make reference to that at this 
time, and ask unanimous consent that an 
address by Attorney General John 
Mitchell, given before the Atlanta Police 
Appreciation Dinner on May 18, 1971, be 
printed in the Recor in its entirety at 
this point. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AN ADDRESS By JOHN N., MITCHELL, ATTORNEY 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 

A week ago I spoke before the California 
Peace Officers Association, meeting in San 
Francisco. I discussed the danger of permit- 
ting violent mobs to rob the civil rights of 
others, and I applauded the Washington, D.C. 
police for their professional handling of such 
disruption early this month. I pointed out 
that the President of the United States 
shared this approval of the Washington 
police, and that he supported the role of 
peace officers across the nation in protecting 
the rights of law-abiding citizens against the 
inroads of lawless mobs. It was, in effect, a 
“police appreciation” speech, and I call your 
attention to it by way of reaffirming my sup- 
port of the police and their essential role 
in American society. As President Nixon has 
said, “Unless we have not only respect for 
our laws, but for the men and women who are 
doing their very best to carry them out fairly 
and equitably, we are not going to survive 
as a free country.” 

So because I think you know where I stand 
and where the President stands in apprecia- 
tion of the police and their function, I am 
not going to give another speech on this 
subject tonight. Instead I would like to dis- 
cuss a particular area of enforcement in 
which Federal, state and local agencies have 
parallel duties—the control of narcotics and 
dangerous drugs. 

One of several reasons this is a mutual 
problem among all jurisdictions is the rela- 
tionship believed to exist between drugs and 
crime. The high cost of hard drugs creates 
in the addict a daily need for money by any 
possible means. In-depth interviews of 26 
male addicts who were treated in New York 
City indicated that they had been collec- 
tively responsible for an average of 22 major 
crimes a day—somewhat less than one crime 
per addict per day. In sampling of men ad- 
mitted to the District of Columbia jail, 45 
percent gave evidence of drug use just be- 
fore arrest. Other studies show smaller per- 
centages. More research is needed on this 
subject, but there is reason to believe that, 
as we solve the drug problem, we will also 
solve an important part of the crime prob- 
lem. 

For many years, efforts in this field have 
been under fire from the “can’t do it” people. 
They’ve said you can’t end the narcotics 
evil by trying to stop the narcotics traffic. 
Some have said, “Let’s legalize the posses- 
sion of drugs and provide them free under 
a doctor’s care.” According to this argument 
the addicts won’t have to steal to get the 
money for dope. And by taking the profit 
out of the illicit traffic the pushers would go 
out of business. 

This is the approach taken in Great Brit- 
ain, and in the opinion of our observers it 
is proving to be wrong. Tne dope pushers 
have moved into Britain in a big way, and 
are providing narcotics to the addict over 
and above what he receives through medical 
care. And there is a tendency of pushers and 
addicts alike to spread the disease. 

So what I would call the “surrender” ap- 
proach hasn’t proven itself. This leaves the 
alternative of trying to improve the enforce- 
ment approach—improve ¿t to the point 
where we do drive the drug peddlers out of 
business, 

This is the approach that Richard Nixon 
took when he became President in 1969. One 
of his earliest steps was to outline a 10-point 
program to mobilize all the resources of Gov- 
ernment against this problem. His belief was 
that in past efforts, the Government's left 
hand sometimes didn't know what the right 
hand was doing. If we could marshal all our 
Federal efforts in a campaign coordinated 
with the states and localities, we could win 
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this battle. He was confident that in this 
field, as in others, if America really focuses 
its energies and its skills, there is no prob- 
lem it can’t solve. As distinguished from the 
“you can’t do it” attitude, I call this the 
“can do” approach. 

What President Nixon outlined was, in 
essence, & massive squeeze play on the nar- 
cotics problem, and this squeeze play has 
been put in motion. 

On the one hand, the Federal Government 
is leading a broad program of drug educa- 
tion, treatment and research. This is being 
spearheaded by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and in particular 
by the National Institute of Mental Health. 
The purpose is, first, to educate all Amer- 
icans to the dangers of drug abuse and thus 
help prevent the creation of new addicts; 
second, to rehabilitate existing addicts and 
return them to useful lives; and third, to 
learn more about the causes of addiction and 
the effects of drugs, so we can improve our 
prevention and treatment programs. I'm 
proud that among the other participants in 
this program are three Justice Department 
agencies—the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs, the Bureau of Prisons, and the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
The Federal Government's program of drug 
education, treatment, and research is under 
constant review and we can expect new ini- 
tiatives in this area. 

On the other side of this squeeze play, we 
have marshaled all enforcement agencies in 
& coordinated drive. And we are going after 
all our adversaries—the foreign growers and 
manufacturers, the smugglers who cross our 
borders, the organized crime distributors 
within our country, the manufacturers of 
dangerous drugs here at home, and finally, 
the pushers on our streets. 

This is the first time the United States 
has brought to bear all its guns on this tar- 
get. And although we have helped promote 
narcotics treaties before, this is the first Ad- 
ministration that has made narcotics con- 
trol a continuing and integral part of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

The main Federal enforcement arm against 
the dope traffic is the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs, or as we call it, the 
BNDD. It is responsible for fighting the nar- 
cotics trade both overseas and here at home. 

Of course, when BNDD started to carry out 
President Nixon’s program it encountered the 
“you can’t do that” people. They said “You'll 
never get the foreign governments involved 
to give you any more than lip service.” 

It so happens we have a “can do” President, 
and a “can do” Department of Justice, and a 
“can do” Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs. And starting with the top officials of 
the Department of State, as well as our 
ambassadors overseas, our diplomatic corps 
has joined in the battle. As a result of efforts 
by the United States and other countries, 
the United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs created a special fund for anti- 
narcotics programs, and the United States 
has led the way in pledging $2 million to this 
fund. Last February, under the leadership 
of the United States and other countries, an 
international treaty was signed in Vienna by 
20 nations to control the traffic of dangerous 
drugs. 

Besides this international approach, we are 
also working directly with individual coun- 
tries that are the source of illicit drugs. 

BNDD representatives are in Turkey, the 
present source of most opium-type narcotics 
coming into the United States. They are 
working in cooperation with the Turkish na- 
tional police and federal narcotics officers to 
combat the illicit trade. We have loaned $3 
million to Turkey for law enforcement and 
other purposes, and Turkey is also applying 
considerable financial resources of its own. 
The new Turkish premier, Dr. Nihat Erim, 
has publicly committed himself very 
strongly to stopping the illicit opium traffic. 
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Less than three weeks ago he promised the 
international community to bring opium 
production under strict control by licensing 
the farmers, buying the entire annual crop, 
and helping the farmers to convert to other 
types of crops. In the Turkish Assembly, 
the opium licensing and control bill was re- 
cently reported favorably out of committee 
and now goes to the whole assembly for con- 
sideration. We're pleased with the coopera- 
tion of the Turkish Government. The prob- 
lem isn’t licked yet, but Turkey has joined 
us in saying, “can do!” 

Turning to France, where the illicit Turk- 
ish product has been converted to heroin 
in laboratories around Marseilles, we are 
also giving an answer to the “can’t do it” 
people. For many months we have developed 
a cooperative program with the French au- 
thorities, from: the Minister of the Interior 
to the national police. At our urging the 
French have expanded their anti-narcotics 
force in the Marseilles and Paris areas from 
18 to about 100. They are training all of the 
60,000 national police in narcotics enforce- 
ment, and BNDD agents are helping to in- 
struct them. Last February the French Min- 
ister of the Interior and I signed an agree- 
ment enabling enforcement agencies of the 
two countries to work together in combatting 
the drug traffic. This is the first such formal 
agreement between two countries for coop- 
eration at the working level. 

What about Mexico, which is a smaller 
source of opium but the principal source of 
marihuana? For nearly a year and a half our 
Department of Justice and Bureau of Cus- 
toms have worked with Mexico in a joint pro- 
gram, Operation Cooperation, to destroy 
poppy and marihuana production in Mexico 
and intercept smugglers. This program has 
the support of the President of Mexico, and 
the Mexican Attorney General has met with 
me on three occasions to further this effort. 
The United States has provided helicopters 
and other equipment for hunting out and 
destroying poppy and marihuana production, 
and they have been used effectively by the 
Mexican forces. The federal police have estab- 
lished a narcotics unit, and many traffickers 
have been arrested—often on information de- 
veloped jointly by U.S. and Mexican narcotics 
authorities. Far from being a flop, as the 
skeptics predicted, Operation Cooperation 
has become a model for other nations in their 
joint anti-narcotics programs. 

The countries I mentioned are among the 
principal sources of illicit drugs coming to 
this country, but when we choke off these 
sources, others will try to take their places. 
We are alert to this, and will be ready for 
them. Meanwhile, two other nations con- 
cerned over their own rising drug abuse 
problem—Great Britain and West Germany— 
are also joining us in applying pressure at 
the drug sources. 

So in the international area we’re making 
clear headway, where very little was done be- 
fore. To those who said it was impossible we 
are answering with that familiar American 
saying, “The difficult we do immediately; 
the impossible takes a little longer.” 

Let’s turn to the next line of defense— 
our nation’s 20,000 miles of borders and 
coastlines. The U.S. Bureau of Customs in 
the Treasury Department is primarily re- 
sponsible for this, and it also has some spe- 
cialists assigned with our BNDD people over- 
seas. In its border narcotics work it is as- 
sisted by the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization—part of the Justice Depart- 
ment. To step up the campaign against nar- 
cotics as outlined by President Nixon, Cus- 
toms has greatly increased its force, its train- 
ing, and its knowhow. It has adopted new 
methods, such as the training of dogs to sniff 
out the presence of drugs in luggage at ports 
of entry or packages mailed into the country. 
Due to these efforts I can announce tonight 
that in the first ten months of fiscal 1971— 
up to April 30—Customs seized nearly nine 
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times the hard drugs seized in the same 
period in 1970, and nearly double the amount 
of marihuana. In the same periods of time 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
seized three times as much hard narcotics 
and somewhat less than double the amount 
of marihuana. Another part of the Justice 
Department, the U.S. Marshals Service, has 
seized 11, million dollars’ worth of nar- 
cotics as an incidental part of its anti-sky- 
jacking program since October 1969. 

So we are witnessing what can be accom- 
plished when you coordinate the efforts of 
these dedicated agencies and their “can 
do” people—with a little help from some 
“can do” german shepherds and labrador 
retrievers. 

The illicit drugs that run the gamut of 
the first two defenses must next get past the 
alert eyes of BNDD’s special agents in this 
country, who concentrate on interstate dis- 
tribution rings. In response to President 
Nixon's program, the number of agents has 
been greatly increased and new legislation 
has given them better tools. 

One such tool is the use of court-author- 
ized wiretapping to obtain evidence against 
organized crime figures dealing in narcotics. 
Here again the nay-sayers have told us, 
“You can't do that—its unconstitutional.” 
But the law provides for a court order for 
such wiretapping—similar to the warrant 
for a house search. The Supreme Court in- 
dicated this kind of court-authorized wire- 
tapping is constitutional. And we are cer- 
tainly using it to get evidence against those 
who make a living destroying the lives of 
others with dope. 

Because of wiretapping we have been able 
to make numerous raids on big-time narcot- 
ics rings that would otherwise have been 
impossible. In June 1970 wiretapping evi- 
dence enabled us to conduct Operation Eagle, 
in which BNDD made simultaneous raids in 
ten U.S. cities and broke up the largest co- 
caine smuggling ring ever uncovered in the 
United States. So far, 178 arrests have been 
made in this operation. Many have not yet 
been brought to trial, but 75 have already 
been convicted, and most of these pleaded 
guilty. Last February, again using wiretap 
evidence in an effort known as Operation 
Flanker, BNDD made simultaneous raids 
which broke up the largest heroin smuggling 
ring so far unearthed in the United States, 
for a total to date of 162 persons arrested. 

I can promise you that investigations are 
under way which will result in more of the 
same. And if the organized criminals en- 
gaged in drug distribution get so they're 
afraid to use the telephone, that’s all the 
better. Then they’ll have to come out in the 
open, where they'll be easier to catch. 

I come now to that aspect of enforcement 
in which the Federal Government has 
neither the manpower nor the grassroots 
organization to do the job right. I refer to 
the continuing battle against your local 
neighborhood dope pusher—a battle equally 
as important as the others I have described. 
This should be and is the responsibility of 
state and local law enforcement agencies. 
But even in this field, the Federal Govern- 
ment has provided assistance, and I would 
like to touch briefly on some of these aids. 

First, as a result of meetings between Jus- 
tice Department and state enforcement of- 
ficials, we have agreed upon areas of separate 
responsibility, eliminated areas of duplica- 
tion, and established modes of cooperation. 
So far, this agreement has been signed by 
28 states, including Georgia. 

Second, in cooperation with state experts, 
a Uniform Controlled Substances Act was 
approved in 1970 by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
This is a suggested model state law for deal- 
ing with the narcotics problem, and it has 
been adopted in its essential form by 16 
states and two territories. I might take this 
opportunity to point out in this distin- 
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guished and influential company that the 
Georgia legislature has not yet taken up 
this suggested legislation. Naturally I hope 
that the states already operating under this 
very effective legislation will soon be joined 
by the great state of Georgia. 

Third, BNDD has met with state and local 
authorities to promote an improved concept 
known as a Metropolitan Enforcement 
Group. This enables neighboring commu- 
nities to share undercover personnel and 
equipment, and thus upgrade their effective- 
ness at minimum cost. I am happy to say 
that three such Metropolitan Enforcement 
Groups are operating in Georgia—in Atlanta, 
in Savannah, and in Chatham County as a 
whole. 

Fourth, our BNDD is pursuing a vigorous 
training program in narcotics enforcement 
for state and local peace officers. Last Decem- 
ber our 10-week National Training Institute 
graduated the first class, consisting of 34 
officers from 22 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Armed Forces. We want these 
classes to grow in number, and we invite 
representatives from those police depart- 
ments who have not yet sent them, BNDD is 
also sponsoring drug education and preven- 
tion programs in local communities. 

Fifth, we are giving financial support to 
state and local agencies for drug education, 
rehabilitation and special narcotics police 
units. Our Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration provided more than $7 million 
for these purposes in 1970 and about $12 
million so far in fiscal 1971. These funds are 
growing, and are available to states and lo- 
calities submitting a reasonable plan of ac- 
tion. I might add that Georgia's share grew 
from $34,000 in 1970 to nearly half a million 
in 1971. 

Now, with all of the Federal, state and 
local efforts combined, as President Nixon 
outlined in his program, we are in a position 
to close the trap on the drug evil. I don’t 
mean to claim we can achieve an immediate 
victory. As I told you, the “impossible” takes 
& little while. But I do say that the failure 
of the previous hit-and-miss approach is no 
reason for us to listen to the “can’t do it” 
people. We have mounted the most effective 
war on narcotics of any Administration in 
the nation's history. Instead of throwing up 
our hands, instead of wringing our hands, we 
have joined hands in a worldwide offensive. 
I can’t tell you how long it will take, but 
I will tell you that if we keep up the pres- 
sure we can crush the narcotics traffic. 

Moreover, as our combined efforts suc- 
ceed, we will also remove a significant per- 
centage of crime. Cooperative work against 
drugs at all levels will help law enforcement 
at all levels. 

And finally, let me say that words of ap- 
preciation to the police forces of America 
from the U.S. Attorney General and from the 
President of the United States are all well 
and good, but we like to think they are 
matched by deeds. The Federal programs to 
assist state and local enforcement agencies 
in combating narcotics are the kind of deeds 
I mean. They should be understood as tangi- 
ble evidencé of our confidence in, and appre- 
ciation of, American law enforcement agen- 
cies, including the police of metropolitan 
Atlanta. 


Mr. HRUSKA. This address, Mr. Pres- 
ident, does deal with the general sub- 
ject, seeking to make a report along this 
line, and leads me to the conclusion that 
other steps will be taken in this field. 
In fact, they are in the process of formu- 
lation right now. 

I further ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
the statement I made on April 1. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 
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[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Apr. 1, 1971] 

SOLID AND HEARTENING PROGRESS IN Com- 
PREHENSIVE DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL 
Mr. Hruska. Mr. President, the ravages, 

miseries, and catastrophies wrought by the 
abuse of drugs and dangerous substances are 
serious and widespread the nation over. They 
constitute one of the more grave and men- 
acing threats to national health and well- 
being. 

Constant reminders occur to keep this fact 
in the public mind, in our educational in- 
stitutions of all levels, in the armed services, 
in youth groups, and so on, These are the 
areas most heavily affected, but the problem 
pervades everywhere. 

It is a situation long entitled to high rank- 
ing priority among the national concerns. 

Happily, it has reached such a rating in 
recent times, 

This is revealed by the broad, far-reaching 
efforts made to bring about a totally new 
climate, approach, and rationale by which in- 
telligent and vigorous progress can be made. 

Mr. President, heartening and solid pro- 
gress has been made lately. Here is but a 
partial list of the highlights: 

Creation and implementation of the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs with- 
in the Department of Justice. This was 
brought about by reorganization plan of 
President Johnson in 1968. It combined in 
the new Bureau the missions and respon- 
sibilities assigned theretofore to two other 
agencies: the Bureau of Narcotics of the 
Treasury Department, and the Bureau of 
Drug Abuse Control in the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Excellent congressional response to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s recommended legislative pro- 
gram. The Comprehensive Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1970 was a true 
milestone, It was the first sweeping revision 
and up-dating of drug control legislation in 
over 50 years, 

Vigorous and unremitting enforcement ac- 
tion spearheaded by the leadership of Attor- 
ney General Mitchell in the Department of 
Justice. 

A thrust directed against primary sources 
of supply and distribution—both domestic 
and worldwide. This was achieved by way of 
treaties, protocols, and agreements in the in- 
ternational field. It was also done by way of 
greatly stimulated and meaningful coopera- 
tive action with State and local authorities. 
Strict accountability for legal purposes and 
use by those who import, manufacture, dis- 
tribute or possess such drugs and substances. 
Conversely, to prevent illicit traffic in them 
as well, 

Retained and improved interest and em- 
phasis upon treatment, rehabilitation, and 
education programs, Title I of the Compre- 
hensive Act of 1970 expanded the programs 
in these fields beyond the areas theretofore 
existent. It did this by increasing the sub- 
stances and application of programs em- 
braced in the law to all types of people 
affected, and by increasing authorization for 
funding. President Nixon, on the occasion 
of the bill signing, specifically noted that the 
measure was not only a law enforcement bill, 
but that it also was extensively directed to 
treatment, rehabilitation, and education. 
Further impetus in the educational field was 
provided by the later enactment of the Drug 
Abuse Education Act of 1970, which provided 
for the creation of new drug education grant 
programs. 

COMPREHENSIVE DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION AND 

CONTROL ACT OF 1970 


This act is monumental and sweeping In 
its scope and extent. It is too lengthy to at- 
tempt even summary at this point in my 
remarks. But its thrust and significance can 
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be perceived somewhat better by reference to 
some of its salient features: 

It establishes a modern, flexible system of 
control under the authority to regulate in- 
terstate commerce. The Attorney General, 
with the advice and consent of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare may ad- 
ministratively place and move dangerous 
substances within five schedules according 
to potential harmfulness and other attri- 
butes. Control decisions can be made with 
a minimum of administrative burdens and 
delays. 

It creates a simple, efficient registration 
system encompassing all those who are in 
the chain of manufacture, import and ex- 
port, and distribution. Tight, effective con- 
trols over imports and exports are provided. 
Many safeguards against unlawful diversion 
are built into the system. Required records 
and reports are designed to keep enforcement 
agencies abreast of all transactions and ca- 
pable of exacting desired accountability. 

It reforms the entire Federal penalty struc- 
ture in a manner which has elicited right- 
fully a good deal of praise from outside of 
government. Penalties are more flexible; they 
are designed to fit the offense. and the of- 
fender. Courts now have more leeway to 
severely punish true criminals peddling dope 
for profit, but can provide first offenders 
with special treatment resulting in a clean 
record if they stay out of trouble thereafter. 

It provides improved enforcement tools, 
such as increased powers of arrest and ‘“‘no- 
knock” warrants, for Federal agents. 

It establishes a National Commission on 
Marihuana and Drug Abuse which, under 
its able Chairman, Raymond Shafer, former 
Governor of Pennsylvania, is already be- 
ginning to gather useful information which 
it will eventually provide to the President 
and Congress, 

It contains, in a separate title, increased 
funding and authority for rehabilitation 
programs relating to drug abuse. 

In this act, we gave the President what 
he asked for and the people what they need- 
ed, Some of the key provisions, of course, are 
not effective until May 1. I am satisfied, 
however, that this legislation has marked 
the beginning of a reversal in the frightening 
trend of drug abuse increase which plagued 
the 1960's virtually unchecked. 

Legislation is naturally not the only an- 
swer. We have done our part for the present, 
but what is the administration doing? How 
are they using the tools and the money we 
have provided them? I would like to de- 
scribe those achievements now, in but one 
field—law enforcement and related efforts. 
Significant strides are being made in the 
fields of education and rehabilitation as well, 
but this Senator will limit his discussion to 
the area of enforcement today. 

It is in this area that we must hold the 
line while our long-range programs have an 
opportunity to take hold. The administration 
has been doing more than holding the line, 
however, and I know the positive steps I 
am about to describe will be heartening to 
all Americans. 

INTERNATIONAL ENFORCEMENT 

In this field we see similar progress, Joint 
U.S. Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs-French efforts in 1970 produced seiz- 
ures of illicit morphine base and heroin in 
France totaling 893 pounds. All of this was 
bound for the United States. 

Throughout Europe and the Middle East 
during 1970, Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs agents played a direct part in 
the arrest of 74 major international traffick- 
ers. Seized during these arrests were one 
morphine base conversion laboratory; two 
airplanes; $50,000 cash; 3,095 pounds of 
hashish; 156 pounds of heroin; 751 pounds of 
opium; and 858 pounds of morphine base. 
The combined opium, morphine and heroin 
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seizures represent 1,100 pounds of illicit 
heroin that did not make it to the United 
States. 

I might add that operations by the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs now cover 
the globe. By the end of fiscal year 1972, the 
Bureau will have 110 employees stationed 
abroad, including 72 agents. This is 244 
times the number the Bureau had 2 years 
ago. 

DOMESTIC ENFORCEMENT OPERATIONS 


Seizures in the domestic market by the 
Bureau are also up very significantly. During 
1970, BNDD agents seized these totals domes- 
tically: 427 pounds of heroin, an increase of 
205 percent over 1969; 197 pounds of cocaine, 
an increase of 170 percent; 17,402 pounds of 
marihuana, an increase of 97 percent. 

Also seized were 7.2 million dosage units 
of stimulants, an increase of 49 percent; 2.4 
million dosage units of depressants, an in- 
crease of 212 percent; and 7.1 million dosage 
units of hallucinogens. 

It is also significant to note that the 
amount of drugs removed per arrest by Fed- 
eral agents today is up nearly 500 percent 
over what it was 3 years ago. And the amount 
of drugs removed from the illicit market for 
every Federal agent that is available is up 
nearly 200 percent over 3 years ago. This is 
all the more remarkable considering that the 
number of agents during this period has al- 
most doubled. 

The Bureau during 1970 also seized an aver- 
age of one clandestine laboratory a week. 
Many of them had sophisticated industrial 
equipment capable of bootlegging commer- 
cial quantities of illicit drugs. 

Another indicator that this increased en- 
forcement effort is paying off is that the 
Federal Government is now carrying the at- 
tack to the heart of the enemy. Each of the 
Bureau's investigations is aimed at the high- 
est echelons of the criminal traffic and for 
the first time Federal agents are regularly 
and substantially neutralizing major systems 
both domestically and abroad. 

The Bureau has identified and penetrated 
more than 100 major international and 
domestic illegal drug distribution systems. 

A good example of the major cases now 
being closed out by the Bureau is its first 
one which was culminated June 20, 1970. It 
was called Operation Eagle. It represented a 
6-month investigation into a major cocaine 
trafficking group. 

On the weekend of June 20, BNDD agents 
arrested more than 169 persons in simulta- 
neous raids in nine cities and confiscated 66 
pounds of heroin and cocaine, in addition to 
the drugs removed during the investigation. 
The majority of those involved were of Cuban 
nationality and many of them have already 
been convicted and sentenced. The arrests 
seriously crippled this group which was 
formerly able to deliver multikilogram quan- 
tities of heroin and cocaine into this country. 

The second such case, also 6 months in 
length, was recently closed out on February 
24, 1971. It was called Operation Flanker, 

More ambitious than Eagle, this operation 
was directed at the upper echelon of or- 
ganized crime and the heroin traffic. It in- 
volved seven eastern and midwestern cities 
and to date 154 of the 179 suspects have been 
arrested. 

Removed from the illicit market in the 
case were 7144 pounds of heroin, 49,2 pounds 
of cocaine, and 250 pounds of marihuana— 
representing a total street value of some $12.8 
million. Also seized were $431,341 cash, 78 
guns, and 35 cars. 

Attorney General John N. Mitchell an- 
nounced at the time that Flanker was a seri- 
ous blow to organized crime and it might 
cause its leaders to reassess its position in 
trafficking narcotics. 

John E. Ingersoll, Director of the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, said that 
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Eagle and Flanker are but the beginning and 
that more of these investigations will be 
closed out in the coming months. 


WIRETAPPING 


A critical technique in the increasing abil- 
ity of Federal agents to penetrate the upper 
echelons of drug distribution systems has 
been the use of wiretapping. For example, 12 
court-approved electronic surveillances were 
used to obtain a large portion of the evi- 
dence which made Operation Flanker a suc- 
cess. 

Authorized by title III of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
these wiretaps had to receive advance ap- 
proval by a Federal judge to whom a com- 
plete and detailed justification for the sur- 
veillance had to be made. With careful ad- 
herence to the many procedural safeguards 
required by the act to protect individual 
rights, agents have been able to gather de- 
tailed information on the operation of dis- 
tribution rings which could be obtained in 
no other way. 

The probable cause requirements estab- 
lished in title II of the act are in full con- 
formity with Supreme Court cases such as 
Berger v. New York (388 U.S, 41, 1967) and 
Katz v. United States (389 U.S. 347, 1967). 
Unwarranted invasions of privacy, con- 
demned by the Constitution’s fourth amend- 
ment, are fully guarded against. At the same 
time, a tremendously valuable law enforce- 
ment tool has again and again proved its 
worth in situations like Operation Flanker 
where no other method of getting at the 
organized criminal is available. I commend 
the Department of Justice for its judicious 
use of this technique, and for the success 
such use has brought. 


ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 


It is well to point out that the Bureau 
is also helping local and State police de- 
partments on an extensive basis. Last year, 
upward of 20,000 local and State police offi- 
cers across the country attended the Bureau's 
training schools and seminars. The Bureau 
has been extremely active in forming metro- 
politan enforcement groups—MEG’s. These 
are specialized drug enforcement groups 
composed of officers from several departments 
in a given area which are not capable of 
fielding their own units. At the present time, 
there are 18 of these units and 28 additional 
ones in the formative stages. The Bureau 
not only helps organize the units, but fur- 
nishes them technical assistance, training 
and equipment. 

Another indicator of the importance this 
administration and this Congress are giving 
to this effort is the fact that in these diffi- 
cult fiscal times the Bureau's budget has 
grown from some $14 million at its inception 
about 3 years ago to about $42.7 million for 
fiscal 1971. The President has requested $54.9 
million for fiscal 1972. 

The bulk of this growth is reflected in 
new agents being recruited. It is anticipated 
that the Bureau will augment its present 
agent force by more than 40 percent this 
fiscal year, bringing the number of agents 
to about 1,334. This is even more significant 
when you compare it to the former Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics which expanded its 
agent force an average of 1 percent per 
year in the early 1960's, the beginning years 
of the drug epidemic when the problem was 
allowed to grow out of control. 

I believe our enforcement effort is bring- 
ing about the stalemate—containing the 
epidemic, if you will—necessary for the forces 
of education, research and rehabilitation 
to gear themselves up for what will be the 
final solution. 


WORLDWIDE PROGRESS 
Mr. President, let us again turn to the in- 
ternational effort, more particularly the in- 


tensified program to dry up the sources and 
bring about worldwide controls 
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Director Ingersoll headed delegations to 
two important United Nations meetings on 
the drug problem. They were the U.N. Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs session in Sep- 
tember 1970, in Geneva, Switzerland, and 
the Plenipotentiary Conference on the Proto- 
col on Psychotropic Substances in January 
1971, in Vienna, Austria. 


GENEVA RESOLUTIONS 


Here the U.S. delegation was instrumental 
in focusing new attention on the matter of 
illicit narcotics trafficking. In particular, the 
delegation was successful in getting a resolu- 
tion adopted which sets up a special fund to 
work mainly for opium production controls. 

The U.S. immediately pledged $2 million 
to get the fund going. The resolution calls 
for the money to be used for: 

First. Immediate action to expand the re- 
search and information facilities of United 
Nations drug-control bodies; to plan and im- 
plement programs of technical assistance in 
the establishment and improvement of na- 
tional drug-control administrations and en- 
forcement machinery and the training of 
needed personnel; and to enlarge the capa- 
bilities and extend the operations of United 
Nations drug control bodies and their secre- 
tariats. 

Second. The establishment of a United 
Nations fund for drug abuse control. 

Third. The elaboration by the Secretary- 
General of a plan for long-term action 
against drug abuse involving the entire 
United Nations system of organizations as 
appropriate. 

This special fund is set up so that all mem- 
ber nations and anyone interested can con- 
tribute to it. As a result of establishing the 
fund and the attention given to the problem 
at the Geneva meeting, we are seeing a re- 
newed effort on the part of the U.N. narcotics 
unit. 

VIENNA PROTOCOL ON PSYCHOTROPIC 
SUBSTANCES 


The end product of the Vienna meeting 
was a protocol on worldwide control of psy- 
chotropic substances. The Vienna meeting is 
considered a success in every way. The Amer- 
ican delegation was able to negotiate crucial 
questions favorably. 

The work done there represents a major 
step forward in worldwide control of these 
substances. The document, as agreed upon, 
will be effective even to control of dangerous 
substances that may be created in the future 
as well as those now in existence. 

The State Department, in collaboration 
with the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, now has the responsibility for get- 
ting Presidential approval and ratification by 
this body of the document. 

In addition to this U.N. work, the Bureau 
and the State Department are also working 
closely with other international groups, such 
as NATO and the World Health Organiza- 
tion, in seeking effective worldwide controls 
of narcotics and dangerous drugs. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN BILATERAL AGREEMENT 


Another international milestone was 
reached recently in Paris when Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell and French Interior Minister 
Raymond Marcellin signed a protocol of 
agreement for our joint law enforcement ef- 
fort aimed at the illicit narcotics traffic as it 
applies to France. 

Mr. President, this is a historic document, 
It is the first written law enforcement agree- 
ment of this kind between two nations. Per- 
haps it is more significant because of the 
fact that it symbolizes the commitment of 
two countries to rid themselves, and the 
world, of this menace. 

The agreement spells out in detail how 
the two governments will conduct joint in- 
vestigations, exchange intelligence, pool re- 
sources, and exchange personnel. 

The pact is the product of the Franco- 
American Intergovernmental Committee, 
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compcsed of top French police officials and 
U.S. officials, which meets quarterly. 

As in other countries, negotiations with 
the French have been as high as the cabinet 
level and have resulted in a greatly expanded 
American-French effort. As it gets into high 
gear, it is bound to have dynamic impact on 
the illicit conversion of herion and traffick- 
ing in France. 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN NEGOTIATIONS 


Our joint efforts in another key country, 
Mexico, are also producing striking results. 
Here again, negotiations have been at the 
highest level. 

A joint working group, headed by Deputy 
Attorney General Richard G. Kleindienst 
and his Mexican counterpart, David Franco 
Rodriguez, has just concluded a meeting in 
Mexico City. This was followed by the third 
meeting between Attorney General Mitchell 
and Mexico’s Attorney General, Julio San- 
chez Vargas, here in Washington on March 
29, only 3 days ago. At this session the Attor- 
neys General approved the most recent re- 
port of the joint working group, which is de- 
signed to improve still further the excellent 
cooperation now existing between Mexico 
and America on drug control efforts. 

The Mexican Government is progressing 
vigorously in its program to destroy illegal 
crops of opium and marihuana, expanding 
it from an initial three States to 13. The 
United States, to aid this effort, has granted 
the country a $1 million loan whch in- 
cluded five helicopters and three light air- 
planes to use in the search and destroy pro- 
gram. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I submit that the foregoing 
accomplishments are truly significant and 
heartening. They deserve our admiration and 
gratitude. We must continue to support 
these efforts on the part of the administra- 
tion and of the Justice Department in par- 
ticular. 


At the same time, we must recognize that 
Federal efforts alone can never turn the 
tide against drug abuse. As I mentioned 
earlier, law enforcement at the national level 
must be directed at the higher echelons of 
organized crime, at illicit importation and 


exportation, and at international traffic. 
Negotiations with foreign governments must 
also be at the Federal level. The same is 
true in the equally vital areas of education 
and rehabilitation. The Federal Government 
can provide money, guidance, training, and 
other forms of technical assistance. 

But it is ultimately up to State and local 
governments, and to the public, to strike the 
death blow against drug abuse Theirs is the 
primary responsibility. 

Illicit drugs are peddled at every level of 
society by various criminal elements. Local 
governments must hold up their end in the 
Federal-State law enforcement partnership 
in order to perpetuate the initiative created 
by the Justice Department and other Fed- 
eral law enforcement agencies. They must re- 
ceive increased public support in their local 
efforts to deal with the problems in their 
towns and cities to which only they can 
respond. We in Washington must give them 
all the help and encouragement they need, 
but they must do this vital job at their own 
levels. I believe they will. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that copies of Justice Department press re- 
leases describing in detail “Operation Flank- 
er” and the Franco-American Bilateral Agree- 
ment be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

“OPERATION FLANKER” 

Federal narcotics agents arrested 54 per- 
sons in four different cities last night and 
early today in the largest Federal crackdown 
on narcotics distribution by organized crime. 
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Attorney General John N. Mitchell an- 
nounced that more than 200 special agents 
of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs participated in simultaneous 
raids in New York City, Hartford, Chicago, 
and New Orleans. 

Sixty-four other defendants were arrested 
previously in Philadelphia, Detroit and 
Baltimore in connection with the investiga- 
tion. 

The arrests climaxed a six-month intensive 
investigation in which a total of 74% 
pounds of heroin, 49.2 pounds of cocaine, 250 
pounds of marihuana were removed from the 
illicit market, representing a total street 
value of some $12.8 million. 

Total seizures other than drugs: $431,341 
cash, 78 guns, and 35 cars. 

Seized in the raids early today and last 
night were: New York: one gun and two 
cars; Chicago: ten pounds of heroin, 11 guns, 
and $82,000 cash; New Orleans: one ounce 
of cocaine and one fourth pound of heroin 
and two guns. 

A total of 175 defendants were named in 
complaints and warrants in the seven cities. 
Thirty-three suspects are still being sought. 

There were 20 arrests in New York; 14 
in Chicago; 3 in Hartford; and 17 in New 
Orleans last night and this morning. 

The three earlier phases of the investiga- 
tion were closed out by BNDD agents on 
October 21, 1970, in Detroit; on November 
18, 1970, in Baltimore; and on December 11 
and 22 in Philadelphia. 

In the Detroit case, 31 suspects were ar- 
rested and agents seized 13 pounds of heroin; 
22 pounds of cocaine; 256 pounds of mari- 
huana; nine vehicles; 44 weapons; and $300,- 
000 in cash. 

In the Baltimore case, 21 suspects were 
arrested and agents seized $12,000 in cash. 

In the Philadelphia case, 13 suspects were 
arrested and agents seized three pounds oi 
cocaine, one-half pound of heroin, four cars, 
one gun and $10,186 cash. 

Mr. Mitchell said the investigation, code- 
named “Operation Flanker,” was aimed at 
top echelons of organized crime narcotic ac- 
tivity in the eastern and midwestern parts 
of the country. 

He said the arrests included not only 
“wholesalers,” but key figures who direct the 
importation and distribution of narcotics. 

Mr. Mitchell said the operation was heroin- 
oriented, compared with another lengthy 
investigation closed out last June by BNDD. 
Called Operation Eagle, that investigation 
disrupted a major cocaine smuggling group. 
More than 160 persons were arrested in ten 
major cities in that investigation. 

Mr. Mitchell said the two operations “are 
a warning to the criminal element in drug 
trafficking that we will not let up.” 

“This administration will live up to its 
commitment to vigorously pursue and prose- 
cute those who reap profit in this criminal 
enterprise,” Mr. Mitchell said. 

John E. Ingersoll, BNDD director, said the 
operation should seriously disrupt the flow 
of heroin in the seven cities. 

Mr. Ingersoll said a BNDD agent actually 
penetrated an organized crime unit in New 
York and became accepted as a member. 

Information gained by this agent, he 
added, led to numerous other cases involving 
non-narcotic related crimes such as high- 
jacking and counterfeiting. 

A large portion of the evidence obtained 
by the agents came through court-approved 
electronic surveillances. A total of 12 wire- 
taps were authorized in the investigation. 

“We would definitely have been unable to 
trace the distribution of narcotics without 
this assistance,” Mr. Ingersoll said. 

Mr. Ingersoll said most of the defendants 
were charged with conspiracy to violate or 
actual violation of Federal laws prohibiting 
possession, transportation or sale of heroin 
or cocaine. 
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FRANCO-AMERICAN BILATERAL AGREEMENT 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell read 
the following statement during the signing 
of an agreement between France and the 
United States to formalize their activities in 
the fight against international trafficking in 
drugs. 

My good friend, Minister of the Interior 
Marcellin, and other distinguished officials 
and guests of France and the United States: 

Our action today in signing this agreement 
is another noble chapter in the history of 
comradeship between our two countries. 

Nearly two hundred years ago, we first 
fought together to achieve liberty on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

In this century we have twice been com- 
rades in arms to preserve liberty on this side 
of the Atlantic, and throughout this world 

Today our two nations are, in a sense, 
striking another blow for liberty. 

The enemy we face destroys men’s liberty 
and makes them slaves of a drug habit. 

Frenchmen and Americans have conquered 
tyrants together, and together we can put 
an end to this growing tyranny of drugs. 

For many years, both of our countries 
have been attacking the narcotics traffic 
together. 

We have joined other nations in getting 
the United Nations to establish a special 
fund to fight drug abuse, I am happy to re- 
port that the United States has pledged 
$2 million to this fund this year. 

France and the United States played lead- 
ing roles during the recent conference on 
the Convention on Psychotropic Substances 
that ended in Vienna last Sunday. I would 
like to note that one of the most effective 
representatives here was Dr. Jean Mabileau 
of France, who was chairman of the important 
Control Measures Committee. 

And, of course, French and American law 
enforcement authorities haye been cooperat- 
ing closely in striking at international drug 
traffickers. Much progress has been made in 
arrests and seizures in both countries, 

Today we are formalizing and extending 
this effort through this agreement. 

Other international agreements have con- 
trolled the legitimate production of drugs 
and outlawed all other production. But some- 
thing important was missing. 

This agreement provides for cooperation 
between our nations in drug law enforce- 
ment. 

The next great step is for other countries 
concerned with the drug traffic to join in 
formal agreements for police cooperation in 
this field. 

If America and France dedicate themselves 
to rigid enforcement of this agreement. . pE 

And if our cooperation can light the way 
for other nations to make and enforce similar 
agreements. .. . 

Then I predict that the tyranny of nar- 
cotics can be encircled and overthrown. 

The implementation of this agreements is 
now in the hands of the French Police Judi- 
ciaire and the American Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs. 

I am proud that in this crusade, as in 
others of the past, the banners of America 
and France are flying together in the van- 
guard. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 brief minutes. I shall take just 
2 minutes to cover a point or two, and 
then ask the author of the amendment 
some questions. 

Mr. President, I have been concerned 
about this matter from the standpoint 
of the military service, and I have al- 
ready related work that has been done. 
I have understood that, our soldiers being 
around the world, we have got to have 
some kind of international program also. 
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So I was interested, first, in the Hughes 
amendment, hoping that it would pass 
and get a favorable reception in the con- 
ference. 

I was interested in this one also from 
the international standpoint. I do not 
know, frankly, how this would fare in the 
conference. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, it seems to me, would have pri- 
mary jurisdiction here. 

I think it is worthwhile, though, to 
let both amendments go on to confer- 
ence, if they can be generally approved, 
and let us do the best we can with them 
there. 

I direct my thoughts, now, to page 2 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
New York. On line 23, after requiring 
that the President shall report within 
30 days, he provides here “every 90 days 
thereafter.” It seems to be as though he 
might well modify that to “every 6 
months thereafter,” because every 90 
days would be very frequent. 

Also, on page 3, lines 5 and 6, it says, 
“advising how economic assistance fur- 
nished by the United States shall (a) aid 
opium-producing nations in developing 
alternative crops.” Should that not be 
modified to read “may” aid opium-pro- 
ducing nations? 

Then, on line 8: “(b) provide new em- 
ployment opportunities for those foreign 
nationals engaged in opium production.” 
It seems to me that might well be 
changed to “help provide new employ- 
ment opportunities.” It seems to me that 
would be more in keeping. We cannot 
call on the President to furnish all this, 
as to how this should be done. 

Then on line 11, after “(c)” add the 
word “help” before “strengthen the law 
enforcement and regulatory machinery.” 
I believe the language “help strengthen” 
would be helpful there. 

On lines 14 and 15 “and make rec- 
ommendations regarding the need for the 
United States to convene an interna- 
tional conference”—I hope the Senator 
does not object to the suggestion that he 
strike “the United States to convene” 
and just say “make recommendations 
regarding the need for an international 
conference.” It seems to me that that 
would be a little more politics, perhaps, 
with the President having to make a re- 
port that other nations are going to 
read. 

I suggest, if the Senator can, that 
he modify his amendment to that effect. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be modified in accord with the state- 
ment just made by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modifications as stated 
by the Senator from Mississippi? The 
Chair hears none, and the amendment 
is so modified. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, does 
anyone else wish to be yielded time 
from the time that I control? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, let me take 
30 seconds to put into the RECORD a com- 
plete analysis of the world opium situa- 
tion and a brief summary relating to 
international cooperation to control the 
illegal heroin traffic prepared by the Bu- 
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reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
Department of Justice, and submit it to 
the Senate Special Committee on Alco- 
holism and Narcotics, December 2, 1970; 
and also the memorial of the New York 
State Legislature to which I have refer- 
red, dated May 17, 1971. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE WORLD OPIUM SITUATION 
(Prepared by Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs, Department of Justice) 
INTRODUCTION 


Abuse of opium-based drugs has been on 
the rise in the postwar period despite inter- 
national efforts to suppress it. The present 
system of international controls is embodied 
in the 1961 Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs, adopted under United Nations aus- 
pices. By the time the Convention was 
adopted, the controls over opium—once it 
came into the possession of the state export 
organizations and the pharmaceutical 
firms—had proved on the whole to be quite 
effective. One of the main control problems, 
continues to be the preventing of the diver- 
sion of farm production directly into the il- 
licit traffic. 

In order to reduce leakage from the farm, 
the Single Convention calls for the estab- 
lishment of state opium monopolies which 
are to designate areas for legal poppy culti- 
vation and license individual farmers to grow 
the crop. The Convention also permits ex- 
ports only by those countries which legally 
exported it in the period prior to 1961: Tur- 
key, Bulgaria, India, Iran, the USSR, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia. To oversee compliance with 
its provisions, the Convention established 
the International Narcotics Control Board; 
however, the INCB has no enforcement 
powers. 

Notwithstanding the Convention's provi- 
sions, illicit production has continued to 
flourish for many reasons beyond the lack 
of enforcement authority of the INCB. In ad- 
dition to the inherently difficult task of ad- 
ministering crop control, the responsible fac- 
tors include the persistence of consumer de- 
mand and the limitations on the ability of 
enforcement authorities to deal with illicit 
traders. Given the present scale of opium- 
based drug abuse it is unlikely to be lastingly 
suppressed without greater international 
cooperation in treatment and enforcement 
programs as well as in attempts to control 
production directly, In any case, progress will 
not be easy, because opium production and 
consumption reflect larger problems of polit- 
ical, social, and economic developments. 

This report attempts first to estimate the 
scale of world opium production and con- 
sumption and to describe the patterns of 
illicit trade and its organization at the whole- 
sale level. Second, it traces the history of 
the major changes in the opium market in 
the postwar period. Finally, the report dis- 
cusses the problems involved in controlling 
illicit production, consumption, and trade in 
opium and its derivative products. 


THE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND TRADING 
OF OPIUM AND ITS DERIVATIVES 


Sources and uses of opium and opiates 


Opium is produced from several varieties 
of the poppy plant, Papaver somniferum. 
This annual plant rises three to four feet on 
a thin main stalk and produces several blos- 
soms and pod-like structures, about the size 
of an egg. Planted mostly as a fall crop but 
sometimes also as a spring crop, it requires 
intensive cultivation and much harvesting 
labor. About two weeks after the blossoms 
fall the pods are lanced by hand and the 
white latex-like raw opium oozes out and 
coagulates. It is then collected by scraping 
the gum from the pod. Upon further ex- 
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posure, the gum turns brown and hardens 
into a brick-like form. The chief active 
chemical principle of opium is the alkaloid 
morphine, the sole source of the drug’s si- 
multaneously analgesic, narcotic, and addic- 
tive properties, 

In its pure state, opium may be eaten, 
smoked, or drunk in potions. Eating and 
smoking are the predominate forms of con- 
sumption. Opium has a long tradition in 
folk medicine, and addiction to it is to some 
extent associated with the alleviation of 
physical pain in settings of poverty and low 
standards of public health. The habitual use 
of opium for nonmedicinal purposes also 
reflects longstanding customs in many parts 
of the world. Only relatively small amounts 
appear to be consumed by people reacting 
to stress in settings of rapid social change and 
conflicts between traditional and modern 
values. 

In modern medicine the use of raw opium 
has been long superseded by its easily dis- 
tilled derivatives (opiates) in which the mor- 
phine content is isolated. Most morphine is 
still produced from raw opium, but increas- 
ingly it is being derived from the industrial 
processing of poppy straw (pods and upper 
parts of stalks). This yields no opium and 
results in the direct production of morphine. 
The use of morphine as an analgesic has 
fallen off especially since World War II in 
favor of synthetic substitutes, but the fur- 
ther processing of morphine into codeine, 
the major antitussive in modern medicine, 
has been on the rise. While addiction to 
morphine is now a serious problem in only a 
few countries, heroin addiction has spread 
to many. Heroin is a semisynthetic deriva- 
tive of morphine obtained by the action of 
acetic anhydride or acetylchloride on mor- 
phine. Now generally regarded as having no 
unique medical value, heroin is outlawed in 
most countries, For the most part it is now 
produced in small, crude clandestine labora- 
tories. 

In morphine the effects of opium are mul- 
tiplied several times and in heroin they are 
even more intensified, particularly when the 
substances are taken by injection. Euphoria 
and indifference to pain and distress are 
heightened as are the after-effects and ad- 
dictive craving. Although a substantial por- 
tion of populations consuming opium may 
be classified as users rather than addicts, in 
those consuming morphine and heroin ad- 
diction is the general rule. Addiction to 
heroin especially can be associated with so- 
cleties undergoing rapid social change and 
with attendant conflicts between traditional 
and modern values. In contrast to opium 
consumption, heroin consumption is essen- 
tially an urban phenomenon restricted most- 
ly to people under 40 years of age. 


Zone of production 


The location and extent of opium poppy 
cultivation are profoundly influenced by fac- 
tors of climate, terrain, and economics. While 
the opium poppy can be grown in a variety 
of soils, it dislikes heavy, clayey, or sandy 
soils. The plant thrives in warm but not 
humid climates. It requires only a moderate 
amount of water before and during the 
growth cycle to insure profitable yields, but 
rainfall during the harvest period can be dis- 
astrous because it leaches alkaloids from the 
pod. Much of the sometimes irrigated flat 
terrain of mountain valleys, 3,000 feet or 
more above sea level, in the Middle East and 
Far East meets the climatic and soil condi- 
tions well. Most world poppy cultivation oc- 
curs within a zone extending from the Turk- 
ish Anatolian Plain to Yunnan Province in 
China, 

The greatest concentrations of opium 
poppy acreage are in India and within the 
contiguous areas occupied mostly by hill 
tribes of Burma, Laos, and Thailand. India 
has well over 35,000 hectares under cultiva- 
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tion, and the other Far Eastern areas prob- 
ably have a significantly larger acreage under 
cultivation. In the region embracing the 
Pushtu-speaking peoples of northwestern 
West Pakistan and northeastern Afghanistan 
and in the Central Asian republics of the 
USSR there is also extensive poppy acreage. 
Turkish poppy cultivation was reported to 
be 12,000 hectares in 1970, probably some- 
what less than in either Afghanistan, Paki- 
stan, or the USSR. The poppy acreage in 
Communist China is unknown but may well 
be less than it is in Turkey. Iran, which 
abolished production during 1956-68, planned 
to have 12,000 hectares under poppy culti- 
vation in the fall of 1970. The scattered cul- 
tivation in Mexico, South America, and parts 
of North Africa is of very little significance 
compared with the major growing areas. In 
all the above-cited areas, poppy is raised by 
hand cultivation and harvesting, chiefly to 
obtain raw opium. Poppy is raised also by 
mechanical cultivation and harvesting on a 
relatively modest scale in Northern and East- 
ern Europe and the European parts of the 
USSR for the purpose of processing poppy 
straw into morphine. In 1969, such process- 
ing accounted for about 40% of world pro- 
duction, An equally important purpose of 
this European and Soviet cultivation, how- 
ever, is to obtain poppy seed for bakery prod- 
ucts. 

In most opium-producing areas, poppy cul- 
tivation represents only a minor portion of 
the cropped land. Poppy farmers from Turkey 
and Iran through India seldom devote more 
than one hectare to the crop. In these pro- 
ducing countries the farmers use the major 
part of their land to produce food for their 
own needs, chiefiy to produce wheat. In some 
producing areas of the Far East, however, 
poppy acreage represents a larger portion of 
the cropped land. Among some of the Meo hill 
tribes of northern Thailand pursuing a slash- 
and-burn type of agricuiture, half or more of 
the cropped land may be in poppy, with the 
remainder in upland rice. These farmers pro- 
duce only part of the rice they need for food, 
and hence they market part of their opium 
for additional rice. 

Beyond the need to produce food, another 
major constraint on the extent of poppy 
cultivation arises from its highly labor-inten- 
sive character. Some authorities have esti- 
mated that from 175 to 250 hours of labor are 
required to produce one kilogram of opium. 
Although yields vary with soils, temperatures, 
rainfall, and quality of seed, they also depend 
upon farming techniques. Thus in practically 
all producing areas yields can be significantly 
increased with proper irrigation. Moreover, 
because poppy rapidly depletes the soil of nu- 
trients, good yields can be obtained only with 
fertilization or, at a minimum, by rotating 
land used for poppy with other crops. The 
most important determinant of yields, how- 
ever, is the amount of labor used. The plant 
cannot thrive without thinning the young 
plants to allow for proper spacing and with- 
out several hoeings and weedings during the 
growth cycle. Harvesting, however, requires 
the greatest amount of labor. Each of the 
five or six pods growing on a single plant 
must be lanced and then—usually within a 
24-hour interval—the gum must be collected. 
Lancing is commonity done at least twice 
(with a one-week interval between the first 
and second time) in Turkey but may be:done 
as much as six or eight times in India. This 
harvesting labor is sufficiently time-consum- 
ing to occupy entire families—and sometimes 
hired hands as well—over periods extending 
from two to three weeks to two months at 
times close to the harvesting or planting ot 
other crops. Because of the tremendous 
amount of labor it involves, poppy tends to be 
raised only where labor is abundant and 
cheap—annual per capita incomes range from 
$370 in Turkey to less than $100 in India and 
the Far East. 
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The economic motivation to produce 


The farmer’s income from poppy cultiva- 
tion is affected both by the yield he obtains 
and by the quality of his product. These, in 
turn, reflect to an important degree the in- 
tensity of his cultivation techniques and his 
care in developing quality seed. In gross 
terms, yields are highest in India (20 kilo- 
grams per hectare), but Indian opium is 
commonly adulterated with seed, leaves, and 
even foreign matter. Turkish yields during 
the late 1960s ran 15 to 16 kilograms per 
hectare. Afghani and Pakistani yields may 
approximate the Turkish but mainly because 
of adulteration. In Burma, Laos, and Thai- 
land, yields may amount to only about 8 to 
10 kilograms per hectare. The quality of 
opium may be defined as its morphine con- 
tent. In Turkish opium this ranges from 9% 
to 13%, the highest in the world. In other 
producing countries the morphine content is 
generally lower, varying from 4% to 12%. 
In Turkey and India the farmer receives ad- 
ditional income from the harvesting of pop- 
py seed and straw. 

In general the farm price of opium, both 
licit and illicit, tends to decline moving from 
west to east in a pattern corresponding with 
changes in product quality. On the illicit 
market the price to Turkish farmers is esti- 
mated to have been about $25 per kilogram 
in 1969 (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1,—PRICES TO FARMER FOR RAW OPIUM, 1969 


U.S. dollars 


Producing country per kilogram 


India: Licit....-.-.----. 
Burma/Laos: Illicit... 
Iran: Licit 


1 Price for top-grade opium only. 


In Pakistan the illicit price averaged an 
estimated $12 to $15 and in Burma, Laos, and 
Thailand about $12. Prices to farmers on the 
licit opium market vary less markedly, except 
for the special case of Iran. In Turkey and 
India, the only significant exporters of licit 
opium, the upper limit is determined by the 
world market price. Both countries export 
most of their licit production and attempt 
to make a small profit on the export sales. 
For Turkish opium the price was about $12 
per kilogram during most of the 1960s, and 
for Indian opium it was about $1 less. Iran 
is a special case because when it resumed licit 
production in 1969 it set a producer price of 
$91.80 per kilogram for top-grade opium and 
an average price of perhaps half that amount 
in order to discourage leakage into illicit 
market channels, 

Even though the price for opium declines 
moving eastward, poppy cultivation as an 
element of farmers’ incomes is usually more 
significant in the eastern countries. In Tur- 
key, for example, earnings for the 70,000 
farmers cultivating poppy in the late 1960s 
averaged $70 to $80 per year, with half this 
amount deriving from illicit production. 
These earnings represented roughly 10% of 
the average income in the major poppy- 
growing areas of about $700 per farm and 
accounted for perhaps half the cash income 
per farm. In India, 200,000 farms each earned 
$70 to $75 on the average from poppy cul- 
tivation. This could easily represent 15% to 
20% of average total income per farm and 
probably most of its cash income. In Burma, 
Laos, and Thailand, opium is often the prin- 
cipal source of farm income. 

Given the climate and soil conditions of 
the main opium-producing countries, there 
is no readily substitutable crop that can yield 
@ comparable income return per unit of cul- 
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tivated land. In West Pakistan, for example, 
much of the area sown to poppy could be 
used for high-yielding Mexican wheat, but 
given current yields in the area, the return 
to the farmer would be only about $50 per 
acre, compared with the $90 realized from 
poppy. In Turkey it might also be possible 
to raise Mexican or other high-yielding va- 
rieties of wheat on some poppy acreage and 
obtain the same return as in Pakistan. The 
disparity between the income from wheat and 
poppy per unit of land would be even greater 
there, however, since the average price for 
opium—counting licit and illicit sales—is 
considerably higher than in Pakistan. In or- 
der for wheat fully to compensate the farmer 
for forgoing opium production, yields would 
have to be almost doubled in Pakistan and 
in excess even of that in Turkey. A recent 
UN survey of the poppy-growing areas of 
northern Thailand concluded that the pros- 
pects for developing an alternative crop to 
poppy that would bring anything like com- 
mensurate returns are not encouraging. 
Licit production, consumption, and trade 

Licit opium production probably ap- 
proaches 1,100 tons annually, or less than 
half of total world production (see Table 2). 
India, with 750 tons of licit output in 1968, 
far outranks any other national producer. 
The USSR and Turkey, each with an output 
of roughly 120 tons in 1968, are the second- 
ranking producers. On the sasis of the likely 
medical requirements for its vast popula- 
tion, production in Communist China can be 
estimated at 75 to 100 tons. Production in 
North Vietnam is very much less. Pakistan, 
Japan, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia all produce 
only small amounts of licit opium. In 1969, 
Iran produced 9 tons. 


TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED WORLD OPIUM GUM PRODUCTION,: 
1968 


[In metric tons} 


Producing Licit 
country production 2 


ilicit 
production 


Total 
production 


925-950 
220 


Yugoslavia. 
Pakistan. 


1 Rounded to the nearest 5 tons, x 

2 As reported by licit exporting countries to the United Nations, 
except for Communist China, 

2 Negligible, 

4 Unknown, 

è Mainly north Africa and the Near East. 


Practically all the world’s licit opium pro- 
duction is used for the manufacture of me- 
dicinal opiates. Morphine production cur- 
rently runs about 100 tons per year, with 40% 
originating from the processing of poppy 
straw. In 1968, 30,000 tons of poppy straw 
were processed, including 6,500 tons by the 
USSR. Other leading processors include the 
Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Poland. The supply of opium is adequate for 
world medicinal needs and, although prices 
for opium have risen in the past year or so, 
this has reflected no long-term shortages. 

The major portion of licit opium pro- 
duced—apbout two-thirds of world production 
in the late 1960s—is exported as raw material 
to pharmaceutical firms, chiefiy in Western 
Europe and North America. India accounted 
for more than 80% of these exports in 1968 
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and Turkey for nearly all the remainder. 
Both countries sell most of their licit output 
abroad. The USSR and China export none 
of their opium production, and the USSR 
supplements its domestic supply with sub- 
stantial imports from India. Exports of poppy 
straw also serve as medicinal raw materials. 
World exports amounted to 6,560 tons in 
1968, with 98% from Turkey. 

A very minor portion of licit opium pro- 
duction is used by some governments for the 
treatment of addicts, mainly to provide 
maintenance dosages for registered addicts. 
Maintenance programs are in effect in India, 
Pakistan, and Iran. India planned to dispense 
two tons of opium in 1970 to registered ad- 
dicts through authorized vendor outlets. 
This amount would account for only a small 
percentage of total consumption by Indian 
addicts and users. Pakistan’s program is also 
small in relation to total consumption. Iran 
began registering addicts only in late 1969. 
By March of this year, 30,000 persons had 
registered, and by mid-year the figure may 
have reached 50,000, or perhaps 15% of the 
national addict and user population. Though 
the quantity of opium provided by govern- 
ment maintenance programs varies among 
these countries, in each of them, as in other 
victim countries, most addicts are supplied 
exclusively by the illicit market. 


Illicit production and consumption 


The world’s illicit production of opium is 
an estimated 1,250 to 1,400 tons annually. 
The principal concentration of illicit produc- 
tion is the Far East, with the other areas 
tending to rank in descending order of im- 
portance moving westward. Together Burma, 
Laos, and Thailand account for an estimated 
700 to 750 tons, or more than half of world 
illicit output, and Burma alone for about 
30%. Afghanistan-Pakistan is in second place 
as a producing region, with an output on 
the order of 300 tons. Pakistan’s production 
of 175 to 200 tons is about the same as In- 
dia’s. Turkey’s illicit output, estimated at 100 
tons in 1968 and 1969, may not be signifi- 
cantly less. Some opium is produced illicitly 
on a very small scale in Mexico and in some 
South American, North African, and Near 
Eastern countries. Communist China’s once 
vast illicit output dwindled to insignificance 
in the latter 1950s. Illicit output in the USSR, 
the Communist countries of Eastern Europe, 
and North Vietnam is probably also insig- 
nificant. 

It is possible that the user and addict pop- 
ulations consuming the world’s illicit supply 
of opium and opiates number at least two 
million persons (see Table 3). No firm data 
on these populations are available for any 
individual country, and for the most part 
the only estimates available are based on the 
judgments of health or police authorities 
or independent observers. Moreover, esti- 
mates vary widely as to the populations in 
individual countries. Yet practically all ob- 
servers are agreed that the largest single 
grouping of users and addicts consists of 
overseas Chinese in the Far East and South- 
east Asia. Burma, Laos, and Thailand may 
together account for three-quarters of a mil- 
lion users and addicts, with Burma having 
the largest share. Hong Kong alone may ac- 
count for another 150,000, indicating the 
highest per capita opium-based drug abuse 
rate in the world. The largest national pop- 
ulations of users and addicts are in Burma 
and Iran where their number in each could 
be 350,000. A likely figure for India is 250,000 
to 300,000 persons and for the Afghanistan- 
Pakistan region, perhaps 100,000 to 150,000. 
For North America (mainly the United 
States) and Western Europe the best esti- 
mates are more than 100,000 and 75,000, re- 
spectively. 
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TABLE 3.—ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF ILLICIT OPIUM 
AND OPIATES AND SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Metric tons of raw 
opium 
and ———_————____ 
addicts! Domestic Net 
(thou- illicit illicit 
sands) supplies imoorts 


Users 


Country/area 


@) 
1 75-100 
250-300 175-200 
250 175 


India. _- 

Thailand... 

Burma/Laos.. ees 
Hong Kong.------------ 
Singapore/Malaysia 

North America... 

Western Europe 

Other? 


t Including heroin and morphine addicts whose consumption 
is converted to units of raw opium equivalent. 

2 Negligible. 

3 Including Indonesia, South Korea, Japan, the Phillippines, 
Taiwan, Macao, North Africa, and the Near East. 


Most of the world’s users and addicts con- 
sume opium in its raw form either by 
smoking or eating. From Iran through 
India, eating is generally the main form of 
consumption, whereas in the Far East and 
Southeast Asia smoking is more common, In 
Iran and all the countries now producing 
illicit opium, except Turkey, user and addict 
populations are traditionally found in both 
rural and urban areas and among both the 
youth and older people. The poppy-growing 
tribes of the Far East, in particular, contain 
sizable numbers of users and addicts. Turkey 
itself,- however, has no significant user or 
addict population. 

The illicit consumption of opium deriva- 

tives—overwhelmingly in the form of 
heroin—is now a major problem for many 
countries of the world. The United States, 
with no addiction to raw opium, has the 
largest single population of heorin addicts, 
which is estimated to be more than 100,000. 
A major heroin population of some 50,000 
also exists in Iran, while the total for West- 
ern Europe as a whole may be on the order 
of 75,000. Addiction to heroin also accounts 
for a significant and increasing part of the 
opium consumed in Thailand, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, Japan, South Korea, and the Philip- 
Pines. Morphine accounts for a substantial 
share of the opium consumed only in Singa- 
pore and Malaysia. 
-~ In the populations consuming opium or 
opiates there is considerable variance among 
individuals regarding the amounts con- 
sumed. Consumption varies with the form of 
the drug and the manner in which it is taken 
as well as with the severity of the habit or 
addiction and the availability of the drug at 
any given time. Opium smokers may con- 
sume up to five times more of the product 
than eaters. It requires 10 units of opium to 
produce one like unit of heroin, but because 
of the strength of the converted substance, 
heroin addicts generally consume less of their 
product in terms of raw opium than do 
opium addicts. In the Far East, where heroin 
is mostly smoked, the consumption of the 
average addict is presumably greater than in 
Western countries, where heroin is taken 
almost exclusively by injection. 

If all these variable factors in consumption 
are considered, only the roughest rule-of- 
thumb estimate can be devised for an average 
per capita consumption in terms of opium 
among user and addict populations. For this 
purpose the norms provided by the Iranian 
maintenance dosage program for registered 
opium addicts appear to be useful. These 
norms represent minimal requirements of an 
addict population, allowing a daily ration of 
4.7 grams for smokers (roughly 1,700 grams 
per year) and one gram for eaters (365 grams 
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per year). Since the available information 
indicates Iran has some 200,000 opium eaters 
and 100,000 smokers plus 650,000 heroin 
addicts, who consume at a minimum about 
the same amount per person as US addicts, 
then the per capita consumption for the 
entire user and addict population would be 
about 700 grams annually. 

The use of the Iranian consumption norms 
for the major victim countries indicates that 
about three-fifths of the world’s illicit opium 
supply is consumed within the political ter- 
ritories of the producing countries and han- 
dled through their domestic black markets. 
Burma is the largest single consumer among 
these countries and, combined with Laos, the 
domestic user and addict population may 
require some 350 tons per year. Thailand's 
consumption possibly approaches another 175 
tons. India probably absorbs between 175 and 
200 tons of illicit opium and Afghanistan- 
Pakistan about half the level. 

The remainder of the world’s illicit con- 
sumers are supplied by imports smuggled 
from the major producing countries. The 
largest market for such imports is Iran, where 
they have reached a level of perhaps 250 
tons. The large consumer population of Hong 
Kong probably absorbs more than 100 tons 
per year in terms of opium equivalent. The 
other major markets are the United States, 
with the estimated smuggled imports of 40 
tons in opium equivalent, Singapore and 
Malaysia combined (30 tons), and Western 
Europe (30 tons). Lesser markets may to- 

ether account for another 70 tons, including 

apan, Indonesia, South Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Taiwan, Macao, and parts of North 
Africa and the Near East. 

On the basis of the national origin of these 
illicit imports in the late 1960s, the major 
sources are the poppy-growing regions of 
Burma, Laos, and Thailand and those of Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan (see Figure 2). An es- 
timated two-thirds of the latter region’s out- 
put—175 to 200 tons—is smuggled out, 
mostly to Iran’s massive market. Burma and 
Laos together probably export about 30% of 
their combined output, or 150 to 200 tons, to 
other Far Eastern and Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. Thailand consumes most of its produc- 
tion and exports only 25 tons to the same 
markets. Sixty tons of Turkey’s illicit opium 
production of about 100 tons in 1968 and 1969 
was the source of about 80% of the heroin 
consumed in Western Europe and North 
America. The remaining 40 tons was nearly 
all smuggled into Iran. Small amounts of 
opium are smuggled into India (mainly from 
Pakistan) and out of the country (in sev- 
eral directions), but on a net basis India is 
probably not a significant exporter. The small 
production of Mexico and some South Ameri- 
can countries is nearly all exported to the 
United States. Only a small amount—perhaps 
only 5%—of the US heroin supply was of Far 
Eastern origin in the late 1960s, and perhaps 
15% entered from Mexico. A very small 
amount of Western Europe’s heroin came 
from the Far East, India, and Pakistan. The 
latter two countries also supplied small 
amounts to North Africa and the Near East. 
There has been no evidence of any illicit ex- 
ports of opium originating from the USSR 
and the East European Communist countries, 
or in recent years from Communist China. 

Except in Iran, a substantial part of the 
heroin consumed in victim countries is man- 
ufactured abroad. All of the North American 
supply so originates, the bulk of it from 
Turkish morphine processed into heroin in 
France. Other European countries are also 
supplied for the most part by laboratories lo- 
cated in France. Heroin laboratories have 
been observed in Burma, Laos, and Thailand, 
and some of their product is exported, chiefiy 
to Hong Kong. That colony is also a major 
site of heroin processing and, like France, a 
source of heroin exports. Heroin laboratories 
also have been detected in Mexico. In Iran, 
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virtually all the heroin consumed through 
the 1960s was processed within the country 
from opium or morphine of Turkish origin. 
Organization of the illicit trade 

The illicit markets for opium and opiates 
are seller’s markets from which the major 
supplying firms (individuals and organiza- 
tions) receive very high rates of return on 
their investment. Supplying the US market 
offers the largest scope for profits, as can be 
shown from the development of the price of 
heroin in 1969: from a farm price of $25 per 
kilogram for opium in Turkey to a wholesale 
price of $22,000 per kilogram for heroin in 
New York City to a retail price of $88,000 for 
the product in adulterated form (see Table 
4). In Iran the $15 originally paid to the 
Afghani or Pakistani farmer for a kilogram 
of opium spiralled to $2,600 wholesale for 
the like amount of heroin and to $13,000 re- 
tail. In Hong Kong, $2,000 was about the 
average wholesale price for heroin last year. 
In Pakistan, where little if any heroin is 
consumed, the price for opium rose from $15 
per kilogram at the farm to $25 in Peshawar 
to $75 in Karachi. In general, despite the 
large gap between wholesale and retail price, 
the largest profits are realized in the whole- 
sale trade where firms can handle large vol- 
umes of their product. Typically, retail dis- 
tribution is managed by dealers selling rela- 
tively small quantities. 


TABLE 4.—DEVELOPMENT OF RETAIL PRICE OF HEROIN IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND IRAN, 1969 


U.S. dollars 
per 
kilogram 


United States 


Price to farmer for opium (in 

Foshan) z 
Wholesale price for heroin 1 

(Marseilles)... .......--...... : 
Border price for heroin (New York). 
wee price for heroin (New 

or! 

Retail price for heroin (New York). - 
Iran: 

Price to farmer for opium (in 

Afghanistan/Pakistan) 
Border price for opium 
(Afghanistan/tran, 
Wholesale price for heroin! 


1 When raw opium is converted to morphine and heroin the 
volume is reduced by a ratio of 10:1. 

2 if sold as pure heroin. In fact, heroin is greatly adulterated 
when it reaches the addict; the price for adulterated heroin—40 
percent purity—would be about $88,000 per kilogram. 


The wholesale firms trafficking in opium 
and opiates operate as oligopolies. They are 
large and few enough for each to exercise 
considerable influence over the local or na- 
tional market. Rarely, however, do they 
choose to act independently. They normally 
operate in explicit or implicit collusion to 
set prices and they tend to form cartels to 
divide up national markets. The established 
firms also seek a stable environment that 
will allow them to restrict output of rival 
firms and dependably to arrange for the 
handling of large volumes with regularity. 
Rather elaborate organization as well as 
careful planning and efficiency of operations 
are required. Characteristically, wholesalers 
also minimize the legal risks to themselves 
from engaging in criminal activity. In some 
cases they may not actually come into direct 
contact with the contraband product and 
restrict their role to financing, negotiating 
contracts, and arranging through intermedi- 
aries for the collection or delivery of supplies. 

The movement of opium from Turkish 
farms to illicit markets to the East and West 
serves to illustrate the general rule of highly 
organized wholesale trade. The collection of 
raw opium from the farmers is arranged by 
the so-called middlemen, small-scale entre- 
preneurs who may dea] with several villages 
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and who individually gather relatively small 
quantities of the product. When the product 
as raw material or in the form of morphine 
base comes under the control of criminal 
syndicates in Istanbul, however, the supplies 
have been aggregated into relatively large 
amounts. These groups arrange for the export 
of morphine base westward to France 
through the use of smugglers who may carry 
it overland via Bulgaria or Yugesiavia and 
thence to Germany where other operators 
arrange delivery to France. They may also use 
smugglers who carry it directly to Marseilles 
by boat. Turkish workers based in Europe 
may be utilized for overland delivery and 
individual sailors or entire crews for delivery 
by boat. 

The morphine exported west from Turkey 
is all delivered to a few nationally prominent 
criminal syndicates in France which arrange 
for its conversion into heroin and for de- 
livery to European and North American mar- 
kets. The delivery to the North American 
markets has been made by some smugglers 
operating as individuals and others operat- 
ing in rather well-organized rings. In either 
event, during the 1960s most of this heroin 
was delivered to 10 to 12 wholesale firms in 
the United States and Canada that were 
major elements in the organized crime of 
both countries. When arranging the export 
of morphine and opium eastward to Iran, 
the Turkish syndicates usually arranged for 
its movement to the border areas and then 
for its smuggling into Iran both by groups 
of Kurdish tribesmen via Iraq and by in- 
dividual Turkish smugglers directly to Iran. 
There the narcotic substances were com- 
mandeered by wholesalers who marketed 
some of the opium directly to retailers and 
arranged for the conversion of morphine and 
some of the opium into heroin before dis- 
tribution. 

In Afghanistan and Pakistan the first major 
aggregation of opium for supplying the Iran- 
ian market is usually the business of tribal 
chieftians near the producing areas. These in 
turn deliver to groups sufficiently organized 
to arrange transportation for the contraband 
overland across Afghanistan to the Iranian 
border, usually by means of trucks using the 
cross-country northern highway. In the west- 
ern border area, delivery is usually made to 
tribal chiefs resident there whose tribesmen 
make the actual delivery to Iran in armed 
gangs for small commission fees, often in 
quantities of several hundred kilograms. In 
the distribution of opium on the local black 
market of Pakistan, tribal chiefs near the 
producing areas of the country deliver their 
product to rings which arrange for its move- 
ment southward as far as Karachi. In India, 
where smuggling and black marketing are 
major economic activities, the wholesale 
trade in illicit opium may also invite a 
fairly elaborate degree of organization. 

The pattern of wholesale trade is most 
elaborate in the Far East. The major flow of 
the traffic from the producing areas of Bur- 
ma, Laos, and Thailand is directed through 
the Mekong River valley in the latter two 
countries. Major cities in these two coun- 
tries, such as Luang Prabang, Vientiane, and 
Bangkok serve both as final markets and 
transshipment points. Thence a major part 
of the exported opium and heroin is smug- 
gled to Hong Kong which is also both a final 
market and a transshipment point. Other 
routes proceed from the transshipment 
points in Laos and Thailand directly to other 
markets in the Far East (South Vietnam 
and Cambodia, for example), by land through 
Thailand to Malaysia and Singapore, and by 
boat or air to other countries. The first major 
collections of the raw opium in Burma are 
made by the so-called Kuomingtang Irregu- 
lars and guerrilla armies of Shan tribal in- 
surgents who themselves convey the product 
southward for delivery to wholesale opera- 
tors in cities. The latter arrange for conver- 
sion to heroin and for the domestic and ex- 
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port distribution of both opium and heroin. 
Often these wholesalers are prominent local 
businessmen, In Laos, both the Communist 
and the government armed forces are major 
wholesalers of opium and heroin and have 
been directly involved in large-scale smug- 
gling operations. In Hong Kong the most 
prominent importers and wholesalers have 
also frequently been businessmen whose 
other activities may have been largely licit. 

In general the wholesale organizations 
trading in opium and opiates seek to involve 
government officials in their activities by cor- 
ruption. Essentially, the wholesalers want 
both legal protection for themselves and in- 
surance for the dependability of their busi- 
ness operations. In order to provide deliveries 
of contraband in large volumes and with 
regularity, the wholesalers must indeed seek 
to corrupt officialdom at fairly high levels if 
possible. At the same time, officialdom it- 
self may be vulnerable to corruption be- 
cause of the relatively large compensation 
it can get for collaborating with the major 
traders. For this reason, some officials have 
been directly involved in marketing transac- 
tions, Military officers, for example, were 
among those recently executed for narcotics 
violations in Iran. The involvement in the 
traffic of individual officials and military of- 
ficers in some other countries has also been 
documented, as has the use of diplomatic 
pouches for smuggling opium and heroin. In 
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no country, however, is there likely to be a 

flourishing illicit trade in opium or heroin 

without the complicity of at least a few key 

civil servants or police officials. 

POSTWAR CHANGES IN THE OPIUM MARKET 
Key developments 

The world market for opium has experi- 
enced dynamic change—including two ma- 
jor upheavals—from the beginning of the 
postwar period down to the present. In or- 
der of importance the landmark events were 
(1) the shutdown of China's vast illicit mar- 
ket with the change of governments there 
in 1949, and (2) the abolition of cultivation 
in Iran after 1955 coupled with the rapid 
suppression of China's illicit production at 
about the same time. Although the grad- 
ually increasing use of poppy straw and 
changes in the medicinal uses of opiates 
have influenced world markets for opium, 
the major shifts have resulted from govern- 
ment policies. 

The market has demonstrated a continu- 
ous flexibility in replacing sources of sup- 
plies that have been eliminated, in respond- 
ing to shifts in demand, and in devising new 
traffic routes. The most massive change in 
the market was the sudden closure of the 
incomparably large Chinese illicit market, 
which greatly reduced world demand for 
opium. In response to abolition of poppy 
cultivation in Iran and the sharp reduction 
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or possibly cessation of illicit cultivation in 
South China, new supplies were developed 
in Afghanistan-Pakistan, India, Turkey, and 
the hill areas of Burma, Laos, and Thailand. 
Further changes in the world distribution of 
opium production appear to have been put 
in motion as a result of a cutback in Turk- 
ish production beginning in 1968. 


Trends in licit production, consumption, 
and trade 


World licit opium production has fluctu- 
ated widely in the postwar years without 
any clearly discernible long-term trend. The 
fluctuations may chiefly reflect changes in 
demand coincident with buildups and deple- 
tions of stockpiles. Production was high in 
the early 1950s—averaging 1,100 tons an- 
nually—probably because of a desire to re- 
plenish stocks drawn down during World 
War II (see Table 5). This was followed by 
a drop of about 25% in average annual pro- 
duction until the late 1950s, after which out- 
put rapidly soared to reach 1,500 tons in 1960, 
or about 50% above the level of 1950. Pro- 
duction remained high until the mid-1960s 
but has fallen since then to an average of 
800 to 900 tons per year. As an indication 
of the probable drawdown of stocks by phar- 
maceutical manufacturers in recent years, 
annual average exports of opium were about 
the same during 1959-63 and during 1964- 
68. 


TABLE 5.—WORLD LICIT OPIUM PRODUCTION BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRY! 


India 


1 Excluding Communist China and North Vietnam. 


The lion’s share of licit opium production 
and exports came to be concentrated in India 
following a sharp reduction in Iran’s licit 
production after 1950 and its total abolition 


[In metric tons] 


India 


of poppy cultivation after 1955. India’s share 
of the licit market seems likely to be fur- 
ther enlarged as a result of the recent cut- 
back in Turkish poppy acreage, from 20,600 


Turkey Others 


hectares in 1967 to about 12,000 hectares in 
1970. India by 1968 accounted for about 
three-quarters of world licit output and ex- 
ports (see Table 6). 


TABLE 6.—WORLD LICIT OPIUM EXPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRY 


[In metric tons} 


India Turkey 


The manufacture of morphine shows an 
upward long-term trend, from 85 tons in 
1954 to 120 tons by 1960 and to 150 tons by 
the late 1960s (see Table 7). The rather 
steady growth of morphine production has 
been stimulated by the rising demand for 
codeine, the production of which climbed 
from 104 tons in 1960 to 136 tons in 1968. 
About 95% of the morphine produced is now 
reserved for conversion to other substances, 
overwhelmingly to codeine. While the draw- 
ing down of stocks probably accounted for 
most of the raw materials not supplied by 
world exports, requirements were also met 
to some extent by increasing use of poppy 
straw. Whereas poppy straw accounted for 
29% of the morphine produced in 1965, in 
1969 the ratio was 39%. 


Iran 


Others Total 


TABLE 7.—WORLD LICIT PRODUCTION OF OPIUM, 
MORPHINE, AND CODEINE! 


[In metric tons] 


Opium Morphine 


t Excluding Communist China and North Vietnam. 
2 Incomplete reporting. 


India Turkey Iran Others 


The decline in the production of raw 
opium since 1964 has resulted in higher 
prices. Average prices paid for Turkish ex- 
ports rose from $11.49 per kilogram in 1966 
to $13.00 in 1968 and to $16.00 in 1969. The 
current shortage in world opium suppplies 
appears to be only temporary, however, and 
the key question for the longer term is not 
whether opium will be abundantly available 
but, rather, whether world demand for the 
production will be sustained. The recent in- 
crease in Indian poppy acreage should be 
sufficient to meet any foreseeable rise in me- 
dicinal needs under present pharmaceutical 
technology. Any major change in the market 
for raw opium will therefore almost cer- 
tainly depend, in the first instance, on the 
extent to which satisfactory synthetic re- 
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placements are found for codeine. To date, 
such synthetics have proved costly to pro- 
duce. The market for licit opium will also de- 
pend on whether a rapid expansion of poppy 
straw production proves both technically 
practical and economically worthwhile. 

The main government programs to provide 
maintenance dosages of raw opium to regis- 
tered addicts have long been declining ex- 
cept in Iran. In India, distribution to reg- 
istered addicts through authorized outlets 
fell from 150 tons in 1950 to 34 in 1957 to 
about 3 tons on average since 1960. In Paki- 
stan these sales declined from 14 tons in 1957 
to an average of about 7 tons in the mid- 
1960s. In both countries the decline in the 
programs appears to be due chiefly to pro- 
gressively higher excise taxes added on the 
price to addicts. As a result, supplies are 
cheaper on the black market. In Iran the 
maintenance program has been growing rap- 
idly in 1970, with the number of registered 
addicts reaching 50,000 by mid-year. The 
growing enrollment largely reflects an in- 
tensifying shortage of illicitly imported 
opium in the country, This shortage has 
driven up the black market price for opium, 
sometimes beyond the very high licit main- 
tenance dosage price. The latter price is cur- 
rently $230 per kilogram, or $0.23 per gram. 
Effects of Government policies on the illicit 

market 

Government policies have produced 
changes—in some instances massive changes 
—in all aspects of illicit enterprise in 
opium and opiates. The shut-down of the 
Chinese market, abolition in Iran, and 
China’s gradual gaining of administrative 
control over its own poppy-growing areas 
largely determined the illicit patterns of 
production, consumption, and trade that 
existed during the 1960s. These steps led to 
a concentration of world illicit production in 
the Far East, Afghanistan-Pakistan, and 
Turkey. Abolition in Iran also significantly 
altered the consumption patterns of that 
country’s large user and addict population. 


Illicit patterns to the mid-1950’s 


With the change in government in China 
in 1949, world illicit demand for opium was 
greatly diminished. Before 1949, China was 
the largest single illicit market in the world, 
possibly several times larger than all other 
markets combined. Some estimates place the 
Chinese user and addict population on the 
eve of World War II at 10 million. This popu- 
lation, which may have changed little dur- 
ing the War, was mostly in the large eastern 
cities and was supplied principally by im- 
ports. These originated chiefly from Iran and 
India, then the world’s two leading producers 
of illicit opium. Many other countries in- 
cluding Pakistan, Egypt, and countries of 
French Indochina contributed small 
amounts to China. The Chinese oplum-pro- 
ducing areas centering around Yunnan 
Province were remote from the main con- 
sumer markets of the country. They supplied 
a relatively small local market, but most 
of their large output was shipped out of 
the country to the south. Chinese opium 
went directly to Burma and the countries of 
French Indochina and through them to 
Southeast Asia, Hong Kong, and in some 
quantity to eastern coastal cities of China 
itself. 

In the early 1950s, after the shutdown of 
the Chinese market, Iran remained a lead- 
ing producer and exporter of illicit opium. 
Given an estimated 25,000 hectares under 
poppy cultivation and a licit output averag- 
ing only 185 tons annually, the balance of 
output available for illicit purposes was sev- 
eral times larger. In addition to providing 
for most of the large domestic market, this 
illicit output supplied many other markets 
to the east and west of Iran. Probably the 
larger part of Iranian exports moved in the 
brisk traffic eastward through the Persian 
Gulf to Hong Kong and Southeast Asian 
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countries. Toward the west the main flows 
went through the Gulf and overland to Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, the Arabian Peninsula, and 
North Africa. Some of the Iranian opium di- 
rected westward was destined for Western 
Europe and North America after first being 
processed into morphine in Syria and Leb- 
anon and then being shipped to Italy and 
France for processing into heroin. 

India’s illicit export trade began the drop 
to its present low level in the early 1950s. The 
denial of access to the massive Chinese mar- 
ket was the initial cause. At the same time 
the Indian domestic black market was be- 
coming a major alternative outlet for illicit 
production. During the first half of the 1950s, 
the government's maintenance program—in 
the past the principal source of addict con- 
sumption—was already declining precip- 
itously. 

Production from South China apparently 
continued to service the markets of the Far 
East and Southeast Asia during this period, 
but probably in decreasing measure. Al- 
though seizures of Chinese opium continued 
to be reported by customs authorities in 
Hong Kong and Southeast Asia, it may 
be presumed that illicit production in China 
began to decline as the new government 
extended its poliitcal control. It is reason- 
able to assume that production in Burma, 
Laos, and Thailand, which had long been 
servicing the same markets, probably began 
to increase as an offset to declining Chinese 
output. 

The remaining major source of illicit out- 
put was Turkey. Virtually all its output was 
exported, mainly southward to the Arab 
countries also being supplied by Iran. As 
with Iranian opium, part of the Turkish 
product was directed to Western Europe and 
North America after processing and trans- 
shipping, first through Syria and Lebanon 
and then through Italy and France. Some 
portion of Turkish opium was aimed direct- 
ly at Italy and France by sea routes chiefly 
originating in Istanbul. In this period, West 
Pakistan was still a minor producer. De- 
pendent on Afghanistan for a large share of 
its own supplies, West Pakistan was prob- 
ably a net importer of opium at this time. 


From the mid-1950’s to the mid-1960’s 


After Iran banned poppy cultivation in 
1955 and China acquired control over its cul- 
tivation, the main shifts in world illicit 
opium production were responses to con- 
tinuing high demand in Iran itself and in 
the region of the Far East and Southeast 
Asia. In order to meet demand in Iran, illicit 
production rose sharply in both Afghanistan- 
Pakistan and Turkey. After the elimination 
of supplies from China and Iran to the Far 
East and Southeast Asia, production also 
rose substantially in Burma, Laos, and Thai- 
land. In addition, with the elimination of 
Iran’s formerly westward-moving illicit ex- 
ports, Turkey largely filled the gap by in- 
creasing ifs exports to the Arab countries, 
Western Europe, and North America. 

Afghanistan-Pakistan came to supply the 
larger portion of Iran’s post-abolition illicit 
imports, which eventually reached an esti- 
mated 250 tons annually. Reflecting the pull 
of Iranian demand, the illicit price for opium 
in West Pakistan rose by more than 250% 
from 1957 to 1959. Toward the late 1960s, 
when production had risen to an estimated 
175 to 200 tons per year, the price dropped 
to the 1957 level. While expanding its illicit 
output, moreover, West Pakistan became 
virtually the sole supplier to its own fairly 
large domestic black market. Large increases 
after the mid-1950s in Afghanistan’s poppy 
acreage, in irrigated valleys adjacent to 
Pakistan, were noted by several observers, 
Meanwhile, during the early and mid-1960s, 
Turkey's illicit output accounted for about 
40% of Iran’s illicit imports. Opium of Turk- 
ish origin largely supplied the western half 
of the country. 
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By the end of the 1950s, Burma, Laos, and 
Thailand together had become a massive 
producer, and the source of more than half 
the world’s present illicit supply of 1,250 to 
1,400 tons annually. Moreover, with this in- 
crease in output the region of the Far East 
and Southeast Asia quickly became self- 
sufficient in opium. 

With the shifts in world illicit production 
since 1955, there have been some major 
changes in levels of consumption. Abolition 
in Iran reduced the active user and addict 
population of the country significantly. 
The current population of some 350,000 rep- 
resents perhaps only one-third that existing 
before abolition. The growth or decline of 
populations elsewhere in the world is not 
easily documented. Consumption in the Far 
East and Southeast Asia very likely rose sub- 
stantially during the 1960s. Increased con- 
sumption in Burma, Laos, and Thailand 
seems especially likely in view of the rise in 
supply. Western Europe and North America 
also experienced rapid growth in their addict 
populations—almost exclusively addicted to 
heroin—after World War II. Some growth 
in these populations has apparently persisted 
throughout the postwar period. 

Moreover, addiction to opiates—mostly to 
heroin—has been on the rise in the postwar 
period. Heroin addiction has grown in several 
other countries besides those in Western 
Europe and North America. Before the mid- 
1950s, Iranian addicts were exclusively con- 
sumers of raw opium. Heroin was indeed un- 
known in the country until 1953, From 1960, 
however, heroin addiction spread rapidly so 
that by the middle of the decade the popula- 
tion probably reached its present levei of 50,- 
000. In the Far East and Southeast Asia, con- 
siderable growth in heroin addiction also oc- 
curred. The observations of many special- 
ists document this phenomenon as do the in- 
creasing number of heroin-processing in- 
stallations in the region, particularly in the 
producing countries and Hong Kong. 

In both the Far East and Iran, a shift 
from emphasis on heroin consumption in 
urban areas has probably been stimulated by 
enforcement efforts because heroin is easier 
to handle by traffickers and its consumption 
is less visible. However, heroin addiction in 
these countries as elsewhere also reflects 
basic problems of development and health. 

As Turkish traffic toward the Arab coun- 
tries, Western Europe, and North America in- 
creased to replace Iran’s exports, the routing 
of the portion destined for Western Europe 
and North America increasingly shifted to 
direct overseas shipments from Turkish to 
French ports. By the mid-1950s—thanks to 
decisive action by Italian enforcement au- 
thorities—Italy ceased to be an important 
processing and transshipment point in this 
traffic. From the 1960s, however, Turkish 
traffic destined for Western Europe and 
North America also began to go overland to 
Europe in increasing amounts in defense 
against enforcement applied both in Turkey 
and France to seaborne contraband. Also as 
a defense against enforcement and for 
greater profits, Turkish traffic in morphine 
increased rapidly from the mid—1950s, By the 
mid-1960s practically all Turkish illicit ex- 
ports to the West consisted of crude mor- 
phine. Heroin has never been manufactured 
in Turkey, and Turkish smugglers are loathe 
to carry heroin, probably because the govern- 
ment set very stiff penalties in 1953 for traf- 
ficking in the product. 

Recent developments 

The main recent change in world illicit 
production has been the decline in Turkish 
output. In 1968, illicit production dropped 
sharply as a consequence of official policies 
to reduce poppy acreage and to purchase a 
larger share of the total crop. Substantial 
cutbacks in acreage were actually begun in 
1964 (from 38,000 to 28,000 hectares), but 
this had no marked impact on illicit output. 
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This was the case because until 1968 govern- 
ment purchases from the farmers averaged 
much less than half of total production, as 
indicated by the data on yields from licit 
production. Derived from government pur- 
chases and official acreage estimates, these 
yields fluctuated from year to year but aver- 
aged only 6 kilograms per hectare during 
1960-67 (see Table 8). Actual yields from 
this acreage, on the other hand, may have 
averaged as much as 15 kilograms, with the 
balance available to the illicit market. In 
1968, however, government purchases rose 
slightly, to 122 tons, even though acreage 
had been reduced by one-third. The official 
yield thus rose to 9.4 kilograms per hectare. 
On roughly the same 13,000 hectares in 1969, 
the official yield reached nearly 10 kilograms 
per hectare. Even if allowance is made for 
@ slight increase in actual yields on the 
reduced but probably more fertile poppy acre- 
age, illicit diversion in Turkey, which prob- 
ably averaged well over 250 tons in pre- 
vious years, may have been cut back by more 
than half as the government acquired a 
larger share of the crop. 


TABLE 8—TURKISH LICIT PRODUCTION, ACREAGE, AND 
YIELDS OF OPIUM 
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With the fall in illicit output, Turkish il- 
licit exports must also have declined. The 
effects of reduced production on exports 
would not have been felt until 1969, how- 
ever, because exports in 1968 originated 
chiefiy from the 1967 fall haryest. In 1969, 
Turkish exports to Iran were probably cut 
back in favor of maintaining exports to the 
more profitable Western markets. 

There has been a further decline in Turk- 
ish illicit output this year which can be 
related to drought conditions that substan- 
tially reduced actual yields and to changes 
in official policies in both Turkey and Iran. 
In 1970 the Turkish government decided for 
the first time to buy up the entire opium 
crop if possible and instructed its purchasing 
officers and enforcement arms accordingly. 
Also for the first time, Ankara and Tehran 
in 1970 entered into a formal collaborative 
effort to suppress opium smuggling from 
Turkey to Iran. The Turkish army and Ira- 
nian gendarmerie signed an agreement in 
January providing for increased coopera- 
tion and forces on both sides, The upshot 
of all these developments has been a severe 
reduction in the traffic across the Iranian- 
‘Turkish border and in the traffic of Turkish 
origin across the Iraqui-Iranian border. 
Seizures in these areas have dwindled to 
insignificance this year. The incentive to 
Turkish smugglers to ship opium and mor- 
phine to Iran was also dampened in 1969, 
when Iran imposed the death penalty for 
narcotics smuggling offenses. 

The reduced supply for Iran from Turkey 
combined with the generally intensive en- 
forcement campaign initiated in 1969 by 
Tran has resulted in a scarcity of opium and 
heroin in the country. From August 1969 to 
August 1970 the illicit price of Turkish 
opium in Tehran doubled, ranging from $100 
to $400 on the latter date, depending on 
quality. Much of Turkish opium thus was 
available only at prices in excess of the licit 
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price for maintenance dosages for registered 
addicts. Prices for heroin, manufactured 
mainly from Turkish opium and morphine, 
tripled during this period. While the imposi- 
tion of capital punishment and increased 
border surveillance have been weighty de- 
terrents to Turkish smugglers, these meas- 
ures have been less effective against their 
Afghani counterparts. By mid-1970 the price 
of Afghani opium in Iran was still well be- 
low the licit price. Iranian seizures on the 
Afghani border have risen sharply in 1970, 
but there are also indications of more fre- 
quent border incursions from Afghanistan 
involving smaller shipments in order to 
thwart the Iranian border authorities. A 
large number of the more than 40 persons 
executed in Iran for smuggling offenses since 
1969 have been Afghani tribesmen. In view 
of the reduced supplies from Turkey and 
the persisting strong demand in Iran, it 
seems likely that production in Afghanistan- 
Pakistan will increase. 

The drop in Turkish illicit output may 
soon be reflected in illicit traffic patterns 
to Western European and North American 
markets. If illicit Turkish output this year 
indeed declined, supplies from this source 
for Western Europe, North America, and the 
Arab countries will not be available in the 
usual amounts in 1971. 

During the past two years, traffic of 
Turkish origin has also been the target of 
stepped-up enforcement by the French and 
US governments. One consequence has been 
some shifting in the location of heroin- 
processing plants formely based in the Mar- 
seilles area but now more widely dispersed 
to areas both within and outside France. 
Moreover, the regular smuggling of heroin 
from Europe to the United States has be- 
come a more difficult task for the whole- 
salers to arrange. At the same time, as estab- 
lished traffic organizations have encountered 
increased enforcement opposition, the smug- 
gling business itself has witnessed the 
entry of new organized rings. The recent 
arrests of Cuban exiles in the United States 
provide a striking example of this general 
trend. Finally, enforcement in the United 
States has evidently helped set the stage for 
the entry of new groups, attracted by the 
prospects of large profits, into the wholesale 
distribution of heroin in the United States. 
Some established wholesale firms, reacting to 
the enforcement pressures, have apparently 
chosen to disengage themselves at least tem- 
porarily from the business while some others 
were forced out by successful prosecutions. 
The entry of some of the Cuban-exile smug- 
gling groups into the internal wholesaling 
of heroin in the United States indicates a 
degree of disarray in the established whole- 
sale structure. 

Given the prospect of reduced supplies 
for Western markets from Turkey and also 
reduced supplies from Mexico to the United 
States following Mexican-US collaboration 
in Operation Cooperation, the traffickers 
have already begun to seek out new sources. 
Probably in direct response to enforcement 
pressures in Mexico, some dealers in the 
traffic from that country to the United States 
have been exploring the possibilities for de- 
veloping new sources in other countries. 
Both new heroin distilleries and new areas of 
poppy cultivation have been observed this 
year in South America. Other wholesalers are 
apparently turning to the Far East for sup- 
plies. Although that area still remains a rela- 
tively small supplier of heroin to the United 
States, traffic from the Far East has increased 
in the past year, perhaps severalfold. New 
smuggling organizations are being formed 
in anticipation of growth in traffic by that 
route. Meanwhile, the West European market 
has also felt the effect of reduced supplies 
from Turkey. Recently, for example, there 
have been increasing amounts of heroin ap- 
pearing in European countries from Pakis- 
tan, India, and the Far East. 
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CONTROLLING OPIUM-BASED DRUG ABUSE 
Control and development 


Opium-based drug abuse has persisted as 
a growing international problem. This is 
evident in the rise of consumption generally 
in the Far East and Southeast Asia and in 
the international spread of heroin addiction. 
The illicit sector has shown great flexibility 
in adjusting to drastic changes in sources 
of supply. When national governments have 
eliminated or significantly curtailed illicit 
production, new sources haye quickly been 
developed on a large scale. Similarly, when 
national enforcement campaigns have un- 
settled established wholesale structures, the 
effect has soon been blunted by the entry 
of new organizations into the trade and the 
eventual re-emergence of fairly stable 
marketing arrangements. 

The growth of opium-based drug abuse 
reflects larger problems of economic, political 
and social development. The economic in- 
centive to cultivate poppy remains strong 
in most producing countries because agri- 
cultural incomes are low and labor cheap. 
Complete administrative control over poppy 
cultivation is difficult in the best of cir- 
cumstances and made impossible in many 
areas by lack of national political control. 
Abuse has grown partly because prevailing 
public attitudes tend to forestall broad treat- 
ment and rehabilitation programs. In most 
producing countries the public is tolerant of 
widespread habitual use of opium, In many 
nonproducing, victim countries, on the othe: 
hand, abuse is commonly viewed as a crimi- 
nal activity and the burden of responsi- 
bility falls upon enforcement agencies. At 
the same time, national resources for an 
attack on consumer demand itself have not 
been available on a scale commensurate with 
the extent of addiction. Also partly because 
of public attitudes, enforcement itself has 
lagged in developing techniques appropriate 
to suppressing the illicit trade at the con- 
trolling wholesale level. Progress both in en- 
forcement and treatment has been ham- 
pered, finally, by inadequate international 
cooperation. 


Dampening the incentive to produce 


An economic approach to controlling il- 
licit opium production has serious limita- 
tions. The basic problem is that opium is 
almost always produced where labor is plen- 
tiful and cheap and the demand for it is 
strong. There are many substitute crops that 
would earn more income than opium per unit 
of labor input but it is difficult to find any 
that would earn more than opium per unit 
of land. So long as large-scale underem- 
ployment exists, a farmer can increase his 
family’s income by raising poppy, natural 
conditions being appropriate. 

Thus the government seeking to control 
production through incentives will probably 
find that crop substitution will not suffice. 
Such a program would have to be accompa- 
nied by subsidies—either directly to the 
farmer as an inducement not to grow poppy 
or indirectly in the form of supporting above- 
market prices for substitute crops. In the 
long run the best solution, of course, is to 
promote the general economic development 
of the poppy-growing areas. Raising agricul- 
tural yields, diversifying farm output, and 
establishing industry accessible to local labor 
would all help. Among the major opium-pro- 
ducing countries, Turkey is most advanced in 
economic development, and its further de- 
velopment will probably reduce the profita- 
bility of opium production significantly. But 
in the countries to the east this goal proba- 
bly remains out of reach for a long time to 
come, and any effective restriction of output 
will depend most heavily on the capability 
for direct government control. 

Although opium production is an im- 
portant source of income to individual 
farmers and thus a political issue of mo- 
ment in some countries, it does not benefit 
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the national economies of any of the produc- 
ing countries significantly. India, the world’s 
largest producer and exporter of licit opium, 
earns only $6 million to $7 million annually 
from overseas sales compared with total ex- 
port earnings approaching $2 billion. In- 
come generated from licit production—meas- 
ured by the total returns to farmers—hardly 
exceeds $12 million annually. Turkey’s sit- 
uation is similar. In 1967, for example, Tur- 
key’s licit opium exports were valued at $1.7 
million, less than 0.3% of total export earn- 
ings. In addition, some smaller amount was 
earned from exports of poppy straw. Income 
generated in Turkey that year from licit pro- 
duction may have approached $3 million, out 
of a national income of nearly $9 billion. 
Against the scale of national income, it is 
apparent that illicit production is also of 
minor significance in all the other produc- 
ing countries. If the tribal area of Burma- 
Laos-Thailand were considered as an eco- 
nomic region, however, opium production 
would assume more economic significance. 
Opium is a principal source of income at 
least among some of the tribes. It also helps 
finance the importation of arms and 
hence is a main economic support of insur- 
gency. 
Direct control over production 

While Communist China, Iran, and, on a 
partial basis, Turkey have shown that ener- 
getic national governments can stop the 
production of opium, the major share of il- 
licit output comes from areas where such na- 
tional control is not possible. Most of the 
world’s illicit opium is now produced by tri- 
bal peoples over which their respective na- 
tional governments impose little political 
control. The lack of control is most complete 
in Burma, Laos, and Thailand where most 
of the producing areas are also areas of in- 
surgency. In Pakistan, most illicit poppy is 
cultivated in the settled areas of the North- 
west Frontier Province where the settlers cul- 
tivating it are mostly tribal peoples although 
they live mainly outside the designated trib- 
al areas. Much the same situation exists in 
Afghanistan. The small scattered production 
in Mexico, South America, and North America 
takes place in remote rural areas. 

Even where control systems to monitor 
poppy cultivation have been established, 
however, large illicit production has occurred, 
as in Turkey and India. Turkey has no li- 
censing system fixing quotas on poppy acre- 
age for individual farms, but both countries 
record acreage and have state monopolies re- 
sponsible for the collection of all harvested 
opium. In general, illicit production in such 
countries can originate from two sources: 
(1) from understating yields on licensed or 
otherwise reported acreage, and (2) from un- 
licensed or unreported acreage. 

In Turkey, official statistics on acreage are 
probably fairly complete, and understate- 
ment of yields appears to be the principal 
source of illicit production. Until recently, 
most production entered illicit channels, as 
the state opium monopoly restricted its pur- 
chases to the amount necessary to fulfill its 
export sales contracts. 

Very little of Pakistan’s poppy cultivation 
is under a formal control system, but where 
that system has been in force a substantial 
portion of the production has leaked in the 
same fashion as in Turkey. During 1966-68 
the official Pakistani yield averaged 4.7 kilo- 
grams per hectare, probably only one-third 
the actual yield. This yield mainly repre- 
sented the opium needed for the government 
maintenance program for addicts. 

In India, probably most illicit production 
has originated not from understating yields 
but from unlicensed acreage. Official Indian 
yields have rather steadily averaged about 
20 kilograms per hectare and hence should 
not understate actual yields by very much. 
In India as in Turkey the government’s pur- 


chasing policy largely reflects export con- 
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tracts. During the 1960s, 70% of licit Indian 
production was exported. 

To date, Iran's fledgling control system 
over opium production has been subject to 
little leakage. Its effectiveness has been due 
to the combination of a high farm price for 
opium and extremely severe punishment for 
illicit dealing in opium. A very high priority 
has been assigned to administering the new 
program. Responsibility for licensing poppy 
acreage and collecting the harvested opium 
has been vested in the Ministry of Land Re- 
form, which has taken elaborate control 
measures. A number of new laws have been 
passed, including the one fixing capital pun- 
ishment for trafficking in opium or opiates. 
Enforcement efforts, including"those of the 
gendamerie in the rural areas, have been 
greatly stepped up. 

In countries where poppy is cultivated by 
tribal peoples beyond the political reach of 
the national governments, opium production 
can probably be controlled only with further 
political development. Such development 
would probably have to include not only ex- 
tending national political control into the 
tribal areas but also socially integrating the 
tribal peoples into national life. Even in 
Pakistan the requisite development repre- 
sents formidable and probably long-term 
tasks. In Burma, Laos, and Thailand this 
kind of development must await both an 
abatement of insurgency and also an easing 
of international tensions presently focused 
in the area. 

In order to achieve full control of poppy 
production in Turkey and India, the govern- 
ments would have to exert costly adminis- 
trative and enforcement efforts continu- 
ously, The historical tendency, however, has 
been for both countries to minimize such 
costs and to hold crop collection down to 
the level of export commitments. The appar- 
ent drop in Turkish illicit output reflects 
improvement in the control system, but as 
matters stand it could be vulnerable to re- 
current leakage. Whether or not a licensing 
system is in force, the poppy farmer is at- 
tracted to illicit dealings if the black market 
price is significantly higher than the licit 
price. Iran is trying to prevent diversion by 
setting a very high farm price for opium, 
but if production there becomes large the 
program’s costs will be significant. In view of 
the cost and effort needed to control even 
small-scale production in Iran, a simpler 
answer—administratively and from the point 
of view of enforcement—would be to abolish 
cultivation altogether. Abolition has proved 
feasible in the past in all of Iran and more 
recently in many provinces of Turkey. 

Reducing demand 

On the whole, public attitudes toward 
opium-based drug abuse probably have not 
changed very much in the last two decades. 
In much of the world, tolerance based on 
longstanding beliefs and customs prevails. 
Among tribal peoples producing opium, its 
use in religious ceremonies and on festive 
occasions is common, Among these peoples 
and others without access to modern med- 
icine, opium is a general household medicine. 
Belief in the efficacy of opium as an aphro- 
disiac and cure-all is widespread. By contrast, 
in most countries where heroin addiction is 
the main abuse problem, public fear and out- 
rage tend to focus on the illicit traffickers and 
addicts alike. 

As a consequence of these attitudes, almost 
nowhere is opium-based drug abuse regarded 
primarily as a medical problem. In the pres- 
ent state of medical and social scientific 
knowledge, the costs of treatment and re- 
habilitation aimed at entire addict popula- 


tions are not predictable. The costs, however, 
would almost certainly involve treatment of 
broader human problems of adjustment to 
rapid social change and mental health gen- 
erally and could easily exceed politically ac- 
ceptable limits. As matters stand the degree 
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of public support for new medical approaches 
to treatment and rehabilitation is uncertain. 
Unexpected leakages from the system of free 
prescriptions for addicts in Britain, for ex- 
ample, may lessen acceptance of further ex- 
perimental programs in that country. In the 
United States, methadone programs for 
treating heroin addicts have an uncertain 
future not only because medical efficacy has 
yet to be confirmed but also because public 
support for broad-scale coverage is as yet un- 
determined. 

The fate of the maintenance programs for 
opium addicts in India and Pakistan suggests 
that fiscal constraints can easily weaken 
government-sponsored treatment programs 
for addicts in any country. Pressures to record 
budgetary surpluses from the programs 
helped price licit opium largely out of the 
market so that the black market could sup- 
ply addicts more cheaply but still realize 
large profits. Moreover, because the programs 
declined rapidly in both countries, no ade- 
quate test of their efficacy in diminishing ad- 
diction was possible. 

Iran now operates the largest opium main- 
tenance program, with increasing success to 
judge by the rising enrollment of registered 
addicts. The governing principle in the Iran- 
ian program—that receipts must cover 
costs—has dictated the official price to ad- 
dicts of $230 per kilogram, however. In view 
of that price, the program’s success to date 
must be largely attributed to the effective- 
ness of police controls over illicit imports and 
production. If illicit supplies again become 
more plentiful and cheaper, the program will 
probably fall off. 

Breakthroughs in medical and social 
science are in all probability essential for any 
large reduction in illicit market demand. 
Gaps in knowledge of abuse patterns are 
formidable and probably less is known about 
the medical and social effects of raw opium— 
still the main form of abusive consumption 
in the world—than about those of heroin. Re- 
search on opium-based drug abuse would 
undoubtedly benefit from close links with 
work on psychomimetic substances. Given 
the breadth of the research problems and 
their long-term nature, a greater interna- 
tional pooling of scientific effort would be 
strongly indicated. 

Suppressing the illicit trade 


The organizational character of the illicit 
wholesale trade and the political and eco- 
nomic settings in which it prospers help to 
place the enforcement tasks in perspective. 
Although its operations are national and in- 
ternational in scope, wholesaling in opium or 
opiates often represents only one part of a 
particular syndicate’s business activity and 
very often not the most important part. His- 
torically the near-monopoly of the US 
wholesale heroin trade by the major criminal 
organizations in the country has exemplified 
this situation. The fact that wholesale orga- 
nizations the world over frequently manage 
to protect themselves politically adds to the 
enforcement complexities. Finally, illicit 
trade in opium and opiates is very often part 
of a larger smuggling activity. In some pro- 
ducing countries, for example, a significant 
portion of international trade moves through 
smuggling channels. When it reaches this 
scale, however, the suppression of trade in a 
single commodity may be extremely difficult. 

A change in the public’s view of the en- 
forcement mission is probably indispensable 
to more effective suppression of the illicit 
wholesale trade. Just as they tend to define 
the scale of treatment and rehabilitation, 
public attitudes influence the kind and 
amount of law enforcement available. By and 
large any citizenry wants police protection 
for its immediate safety and protection 
against locally based, relatively unorganized 
criminal activity. There is generally little 
public awareness of criminal activity orga- 
nized on national and even international 
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lines. It has frequently been observed that 
this lack of awareness in the United States 
results in a pendulum effect in law enforce- 
ment administration, Occasionally public in- 
terest in nationwide enforcement cam- 
paigns is aroused, but the interest then 
wanes and, as a result, the campaigns tend 
to diminish in intensity and effectiveness. 

Moreover, in order to contribute to a last- 
ing suppression of opium-based drug abuse, 
enforcement probably would have to accom- 
plish a twofold developmental task of its 
own, consisting of (a) a redefinition of 
targets and (b) a reform of organization 
and methods. Most enforcement manpower 
is necessarily occupied with suppressing lo- 
cally based criminal activity, and much work 
of national police organizations directly sup- 
ports local enforcement, One effect of this 
focus is the preponderance of the enforce- 
ment effort even at the national police level 
that is directed against relatively small-scale 
retailers of opium and opiates, hired couriers 
of the contraband, and the addicts them- 
selves. In most countries there is no intelli- 
gence organization with central responsibil- 
ity for operational and analytical intelligence 
in respect to national and international 
criminal organizations. 

Finally, an upgrading of enforcement capa- 
bilities against the illicit trade in opium 
and opitates would almost certainly presume 
increasing international cooperation among 
police agencies and perhaps especially multi- 
lateral cooperation. Despite their notable 
achievements the recent bilateral enforce- 
ment agreements between the United States 
and Mexico, the United States and France, 
and between Iran and Turkey serve to point 
up the relatively occasional nature, historl- 
cally speaking, of such accords. There is a 
need, therefore, for more continuity and a 
systematic exchange of intelligence on crim- 
inal activity involving a broad range of coun- 
tries. Although the creation of Interpol repre- 
sents a significant advance in this respect, 
that organization has been operating with 
limited support from participant states. It 
does not have sufficient funds to modernize 
its communications systems and is not orga- 
nized for intelligence collection. Often the 
members must collaborate bilaterally in or- 
der to speed up intelligence acquisitions. 
The limitations on Interpol's effectiveness 
reflect a narrow view of the enforcement 
role against highly organized criminal activ- 
ity in general and against the wholesale trade 
in opium and opiates in particular. A broad- 
ening of this view could be essential to a 
lasting suppression of illicit traffic in opium- 
based drugs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Less than half the world’s opium is pro- 
duced for licit medicinal purposes, chiefly for 
manufacturing codeine, The balance of pro- 
duction—some 1,250 to 1,400 tons annually— 
is illicitly produced and marketed for con- 
sumption of some two million users and ad- 
dicts around the world. Illicit production is 
now concentrated in Southeast Asia (the hill 
country of Burma, Laos, and Thailand) and 
in Afghanistan and Pakistan but continues 
on a significant scale in India and Turkey. 
Most of the people consuming this illicit 
opium take it in raw form, but a large and 
increasing proportion has been using it in 
its refined, more dangerous form of heroin. 
Addiction to opium is a major problem in 
every opium-producing country except Tur- 
key as well as in many non-producing vic- 
tim countries. The United States has the 
largest single population of heroin addicts— 
over 100,000—but Western Europe, Iran, the 
Far East, and Southeast Asia also have large 
populations, The market for illicit opium and 
its derivatives is everywhere controlled at the 
wholesale level by syndicates highly or- 
ganized on national and even international 
lines. 

Since World War II the main changes in 
the world market for opium have resulted 
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from national government policies, chiefly 
policies eliminating or significantly reducing 
production but also enforcement policies. De- 
spite these government actions, however, the 
illicit market has shown a continuous flexi- 
bility in replacing sources of supplies, in 
responding to shifts in demand, and in devis- 
ing new channels of illicit traffic. As a result, 
abuse of opium-based drugs has been a per- 
sistingly growing international problem. 

Growth of the abuse of opium-based 
drugs refiects larger problems of economic, 
political, and social development. The eco- 
nomic incentive to produce opium remains 
strong in most producing countries because 
agricultural incomes are low and labor cheap. 
Complete administrative control over poppy 
cultivation is difficult in the best of circum- 
stances and made impossible in many areas 
of lack of national political control, Abuse 
has grown partly because prevailing public 
attitudes tend to forestall broad treatment 
and rehabilitation programs. As a reflection 
of these public attitudes, enforcement itself 
has lagged in developing techniques appro- 
priate to suppressing the illicit trade at the 
controlling wholesale level. Progress both in 
enforcement and treatment has been ham- 
pered, finally, by inadequate international 
cooperation, 

Specific problems involved in the contro) 
of the illicit opium market include the fol- 
lowing: 

a, A purely economic approach has serious 
limitations because crop substitution alone 
will not suffice. In order to fully offset the 
loss to the farmer for forgoing opium pro- 
duction, crop subsidies would almost cer- 
tainly be required. 

b. Direct administrative contro] over poppy 
cultivation is not possible in many areas of 
illicit production, because they are not con- 
trolled by the national governments. Even in 
countries where national governments are 
relatively strong, those governments must 
exert costly administrative and enforcement 
efforts continuously in order to suppress 
illicit production; 

c. A greater effort to reduce demand itself 
is now indispensable for the control of abuse 
of opium-based drugs, but this requires pub- 
lic support for larger expenditures on treat- 
ment. At present the degree of such sup- 
port is unknown. A reduction in illicit mar- 
ket demand also presupposes breakthroughs 
in medical and social science and a greater 
pooling of international efforts in research. 

d. Enforcement alone cannot suppress 
abuse of opium-based drugs in the countries 
now experiencing its worst effects. Neverthe- 
less, the contribution of enforcement to sup- 
pression would be improved by focusing more 
effort against the illicit trade at the whole- 
sale level and by upgrading enforcement 
methods and organization, particularly at 
the national police level. Increased interna- 
tional collaboration among enforcement arms 
against organized crime is probably crucial 
to suppressing the illicit trade. 


RESOLUTION No, 141 


Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New York to memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to take all 
necessary steps to persuade the govern- 
ment of Turkey to immediately destroy its 
opium poppy fields before the 1971 harvest 
in return for reimbursement to its opium 
poppy farmers of the damages suffered 
thereby from funds appropriated for that 
purpose by the State of New York and the 
United States Congress 
Whereas, Death from an overdose of heroin 

represents the greatest single cause of death 

among the youth of New York City; and 
Whereas, All efforts by local, state and fed- 

eral law enforcement agencies to interdict 

the smuggling of heroin into the United 

States and its sale within this state have 

failed to curb this traffic; and 
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Whereas, On April 7, 1971, the New York 
State Commission of Investigation reported 
to the governor of this state that “Law en- 
forcement’s approach to this problem has 
been ineffective. The traffic in heroin has not 
been curbed. Indeed, it is flourishing”; and 

Whereas, The New York State Legislature 
has four times in the last twenty years 
amended the anti-narcotic laws of this state 
to provide for both more severe and manda- 
tory punishments for heroin traffickers with 
little effect on the traffic itself; and 

Whereas, Despite every effort by New York 
State to curb the increases in the number 
of persons addicted to heroin, the number of 
identified addicts has increased in New York 
City alone from 52,000 in 1968 to an estimated 
103,000 in 1971; and 

Whereas, New York State is required to 
spend over $100,000.00 annually directly for 
the care, treatment, rehabilitation and re- 
training of a small fraction of the narcotic 
addict population; and 

Whereas, The Addiction Services Agency of 
the City of New York will have spent over 
$80 million during the 1970-71 fiscal year to 
assist 3,500 addicts and would require $21% 
billion to treat and care for only 100,000 of 
the addicts now residing in the City of New 
York; and 

Whereas, There are an estimated 15,000 
narcotics addicts presently receiving welfare 
assistance from the City of New York at a 
direct cost of over $50 million annually; and 

Whereas, The major portion of violent and 
other serious crimes committed in New York 
City and the other cities of this State results 
from the tragic need of heroin addicts to 
obtain funds to pay for the heroin they 
consume; and 

Whereas, In 1960, there were 1841 felony 
arrests in New York State of persons charged 
with selling narcotics or possessing narcotics 
in an amount sufficient to create a pre- 
sumption of intent to sell and in 1969 there 
were 18,489 felony arrests in New York State 
for this same crime, an increase of 1000% 
and in 1970, in New York City alone, there 
were 26,799 felony arrests in this category, 
a 44% increase over the entire state-wide 
figure for the year previous, so that our law 
enforcement agencies are being overwhelmed 
by the sheer numbers of narcotic sellers and 
addicts being processed through our criminal 
justice system; and 

Whereas, It now appears that the only 
practical solution to halt the continued flood 
of heroin into the State of New York is the 
destruction of the opium poppy at its source; 
and 

Whereas, It would be less expensive and 
more effective for the State of New York to 
contribute toward the cost of preventing 
opium cultivation than to concentrate its 
resources in treating heroin addicts or com- 
bating the huge and profitable traffic in nar- 
cotics taking place on the streets of its 
cities; and 

Whereas, Eighty-five percent of all of the 
heroin sold in the State of New York is re- 
fined from the sap of the opium poppy 
(papaver somniferum) grown in Turkey; and 

Whereas, Opium, unlike other dangerous 
drugs, cannot be synthetically produced, nor 
can it be cultivated in any but selected areas 
within the world; and 

Whereas, To date Turkey has failed and 
neglected to control the diversion of its 
opium crop to illegal channels; and 

Whereas, By the end of 1970, the Turkish 
government and nation has received in ex- 
cess of $5 billion in military and economic 
assistance from our federal government 
which monies were raised in substantial part 
through taxation of the citizens of this state; 
and 

Whereas, The public statements of mem- 
bers of the Turkish Government on the prob- 
lem of limiting the cultivation of the opium 
poppy in Turkey have evidenced an appalling 
lack of concern about the crisis caused in 
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this state as well as this nation by Turkey’s 
failure to strictly enforce the international 
treaty binding it to destroy all opium poppy 
production not grown for legitimate pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas, Opium can be harvested only 
during one twenty-four hour period each 
year, which period occurs during the last 
week of June or the first week of July each 
year; and 

Whereas, The illegal opium poppy produc- 
tion in Turkey intended for diversion to the 
heroin traffic can only be harvested simul- 
taneously and from the same fields as those 
devoted to the legitimate cultivation of the 
opium poppy; and 

Whereas, The world supply of legitimate 
opium presently in stock is sufficient to 
satisfy all legitimate needs for the foresee- 
able future; and 

Whereas, Eighty-five percent of the heroin 
supplied to the addicts of this state can be 
interdicted if all the Turkish opium poppy 
fields now under cultivation were destroyed 
prior to the approaching harvest date, which 
destruction can be accomplished for a frac- 
tion of the present cost to this state result- 
ing from the traffic in heroin; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That 
the Congress of the United States be and 
hereby is memorialized to take all necessary 
steps to persuade the government of Turkey 
to immediately destroy its opium poppy fields 
before the 1971 harvest in return for reim- 
bursement to Its opium poppy farmers of the 
damages suffered thereby from funds ap- 
propriated for that purpose by the State of 
New York and the United States Congress; 
and be it further 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Congress of the United States by for- 
warding one copy to the Secretary of the 
Senate and one copy to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and one copy to 


each member of the Congress from the State 
of New York and that the latter be urged to 
devote themselves to the task of accomplish- 
ing the purposes of this resolution. 


Mr, HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield me 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment, which I have 
cosponsored with the Senator from New 
York. The statements I shall make are 
not related particularly to the amend- 
ment, but to the fact that I do not want 
the statements I have uttered this after- 
noon on this floor to imply, either to the 
Members of this body or to the people of 
the United States, that we have passed 
all the legislation that is essential in the 
field of controlling narcotics addiction 
and drug dependence in this country. 

Twice last year, the Senate cleared a 
bill or an amendment, once by unanimous 
vote, which then went to the House of 
Revresentatives and was killed. The sec- 
ond time, an amendment was adopted to 
another bill, went to conference commit- 
tee, and was ultimately lost. 

The field, indeed, is fertile in this 
country for civilian programs for health, 
rehabilitation, recovery, and prevention 
in the fields of narcotics addiction and 
drug dependence. If statements were 
made here today implying that every- 
thing has been done that needs to be 
done, they would be absolutely erroneous, 
and I know that was not the intent. 

It was simply my intent to be sure it is 
understood that there is much yet to do. 
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I also want to point out that I at- 
tended the Vienna Conference on the 
Control of Psychotropic Substances. 
Members of the staff of the subcommit- 
tee I chair were there for approximately 
3 weeks. Many philosophical differ- 
ences were represented in the protocol 
that was eventually adopted. I have great 
questions in my mind to this day about 
the strength and balance of that proto- 
col or convention. It is my hope that 
hearings will be held on it prior to the 
time it is brought up in the Senate for 
approval. 

I simply want to recite that many 
questions still are unanswered. The REC- 
orp today should show that. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. President, I think the discussion 
has borne out the reason why I said what 
I did—that is, we are not trying, in the 
same spirit as the amendment dealing 
with domestic affairs, to meet every sit- 
uation headon. I hope the amendment 
will win the support of the Senate, be- 
cause it is drafted precisely in that sense. 

I am ready to yield back the remain- 
der of my time if Senator STENNIS is. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me one-half minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield one-half min- 
ute to the distinguished Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times of last Sunday, an 
article by Felix Belair, Jr., entitled “CIA 
Identifies 21 Asian Opium Refineries,” 
describes in great detail an analysis of 
the opium refinery operations uncovered 
ir at least three countries. It is most 
pertinent to this subject, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

C.I.A. IDENTIFIES 21 ASIAN OPIUM REFINERIES 
(By Felix Belair, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, June 6—United States 
intelligence agents have identified at least 
21 opium refineries in the border area of 
Burma, Laos, and Thailand that provides a 
constant flow of heroin to American troops 
in South Vietnam. 

Operated and protected in Burma and 
Thailand by insurgent armies and their 
leaders and in Laos by elements of the royal 
Laotian armed forces, the refining and dis- 
tributing have grown until white heroin 
rated 96 per cent pure is turning up in 
Pacific coast cities of the Untied States as 
well as in Saigon. 

The Burma-Laos-Thailand border area, 
known as the “Golden Triangle,” normally 
accounts for about 700 tons of opium an- 
nually, or about half the world’s illicit pro- 
duction. Burma is the largest producer in 
the region, accounting for about 400 tons. 

But a recent analysis by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency suggests that production is 
expanding in the area, and there are indica- 
tions that this year’s output may reach 1,000 
tons. 

MORE HIGH-GRADE HEROIN 

The C.I.A. analysis made these major 
points about recent trends in the illicit nar- 
cotics business in Southeast Asia: 

Refineries in Laos and Thailand that used 
to produce only refined opium, morphine 
base and No. 8, heroin for smoking are now 
converting most of their opium supplies to 
No. 4, or 96 per cent pure white heroin. 
The change “appears to be due to the 
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sudden increase in demand by a large and 
relatively affluent market in South Vietnam.” 

“Most of the narcotics buyers in the tri- 
border area are ethnic Chinese who pool 
their purchases, but no large syndicate 
appears to be involved. The opium, morphine 
base and heroin purchased in this area 
eventually finds its way to Bangkok, Vien- 
tiane and Luang Prabang, where additional 
processing may take place before delivery to 
Saigon, Hong Kong and other international 
markets.” 

A “considerable quantity” of raw opium 
and morphine base from northeast Burma 
and Thailand was smuggled into Bangkok 
and sent from there to Hong Kong in fishing 
trawlers from Jan. 1 to May 1. Carrying one 
to three tons of opium and quantities of 
morphine base, “one trawler a day moves to 
the vicinity of the Chinese Communist-con- 
trolled Lema Islands—15 miles from Hong 
Kong—where the goods are loaded into Hong 
Kong junks.” 

Opium and derivatives move through 
Laos and are transferred from the Mekong 
River refineries by river craft and vehicles to 
Ban Houei Sai, further downstream on the 
Mekong in Laos, and are transported from 
there to Luang Prabang or Vientiane. A con- 
siderable portion of the Laotian-produced 
narcotics is smuggled into Saigon.” 

“An increased demand for No. 4 heroin also 
appears to be reflected in the steady rise in 
the price. For example, in mid-April, 1971, 
the price in the Tachilek [Burma] area for 
a kilo of No. 4 heroin was reported to be 
$1,780, as compared with $1,240 in Septem- 
ber, 1970.” A kilogram is 2.2 pounds, 

“The reported increasing incidence of 
heroin addiction among U.S. servicemen in 
Vietnam and recent intelligence indicating 
that heroin traffic between Southeast Asia 
and the United States may also be increasing 
suggest that Southeast Asia is growing in im- 
portance as a producer of heroin.” 


U.S. POLICY CRITICIZED 


This growth has been aided, according to 
one Congressional authority, by the lack— 
until recently—of a firm United States policy 
on heroin in Southeast Asia. The United 
States—which provides billions of dollars in 
military and economic foreign aid to Laos, 
Thailand and Cambodia—has directed its ef- 
forts intercepting the traffic at the Saigon 
end of the line rather than to stamping out 
production at the source, Representative 
Robert H. Steele, Republican of Connecticut, 
said today. 

Mr. Steele is the principal author of a re- 
cent report estimating the numbers of heroin 
addicts among American servicemen in South 
Vietnam at 25,000 to 30,000. 

“Vietnam unquestionably proves that 
the availability of narcotics breeds users,” 
he said. “Until we dry up the sources, we 
erabai got a prayer of combatting the prob- 
em.” 

While much of the opium producing ang 
refining takes place in areas of Burma, Laos 
and Thailand now controlled by insurgents, 
narcotics enforcement officials say that a 
continuous fiow of the drugs through goy- 
ernment-controlled areas cannot be sus- 
tained without the involvement of corrupt 
Officials. 

The same view was expressed earlier in the 
week by John E. Ingersoll, director of the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
in testimony before the House Select Com- 
mittee on Crime. 

He said that middle-level government offi- 
cials and military men throughout South- 
east Asia were deeply involved in the traffic 
in opium, the product from which morphine 
and heroin is refined. 


ROUTES AND REFINERIES NAMED 


The analysis by the Central Intelligence 
Agency pinpointed major areas of cultiva- 
tion, refineries and routes used in the traffic. 
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Northeast Burma was identified as the 
largest producer and processor of raw opium 
in the border areas. The study said that 
Burma’s 14 refineries, located in the Tachi- 
lek area, last year converted 30 tons of raw 
opium into refined opium, morphine base 
and heroin. 

“The opium harvested in Shan, Wa and 
Kokang area is picked by caravans that are 
put together by the major insurgent leaders 
in these areas,” the C.I.A. study said. “The 
caravans, which can include up to 600 horses 
and donkeys and 300 to 400 men, take the 
opium on the southeasterly journey to the 
processing plants that lie along the Mekong 
River in the Tachilek-Mae Sai, Thailand- 
Ban Houei Sal, Laos area.” 

The analysis said that caravans carrying 
more than 16 metric tons had been reported. 
A metric ton is about 2,200 pounds. 

7 IMPORTANT REFINERIES 

Of the 21 refineries identified in the three 
countries, seven were described in the re- 
port as capable of processing raw opium to 
the heroin stage. “The most important are 
located in the areas around Techilek, Burma; 
Ban Houei Sai and Nam Keung in Laos, and 
Mae Salong in Thailand,” it said. 

“The best known, if not largest of these 
refineries is the one at Ban Houel Tap, Laos, 
near Ban Houet Sai, which is believed capa- 
ble of processing some 100 kilos of raw opium 
per day,” the report said. 

The opium and derivatives crossing Thai- 
land from Burma enroute to Bangkok was 
traced in the paper as moving out of such 
Northern Thai towns as Chiang Rae, Chiang 
Mai, Lampang and Tak “by various modes 
of ground and water transport.” 

“The opium is packed by the growers and 
traded to itinerant Chinese merchants who 
transport it to major collection points, par- 
ticularly around Lashio and Ken Tung,” the 
study said. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. HARRIS), 
the Senator from Washington, Mr. JACK- 
son), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpate), and the Senator from 
“West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
<Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Lousiana (Mr. Lonc), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr), and the Senator from California 
(Mr. TUNNEY) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER), the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FuLsricHt), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
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Govern), the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), and the Senator 
from California (Mr. Tunney) would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr, FANNIN), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
SEN), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. YounG) are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Saxse), and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt), and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 1, as follows: 

[No. 94 Leg.] 
YEAS—72 


Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 


Fong 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Hart 


Hatfield 
Hollings 


Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Montoya 


NAYS—1 
Bellmon 
NOT VOTING—27 


Fulbright 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hartke 
Jackson 
Long 
McGee 
McGovern 


So Mr. Javits’ amendment, as modi- 
fied, was agreed to, as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new title: 

TITLE . INTERNATIONAL HEROIN AND 
NARCOTIC DRUG CONTROL 
FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS 
Sec. . The President shall seek renewed 

findings and declarations: 

(1) The elimination of illicit traffic of 
heroin and other narcotic drugs from foreign 
countries into the United States is essential 
to the well-being of the United States, but 
efforts to curb illegal traffic have not been 
sufficiently succesful and the supply of heroin 
and other narcotic drugs into the United 
States continues; and 
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(2) The National Institute of Mental 
Health estimates there are presently two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand heroin addicts in the 
United States whose heroin addiction is a 
major cause of violent and serious street 
crimes in America’s cities because of their 
tragic need to obtain funds to pay for their 
heroin addiction; and 

(3) Heroin addiction among Untied States 
military forces has reached alarming propor- 
tions, and their return to civilian society as 
heroin users and addicts further threatens 
the quality of life in America; and 

(4) The way to halt the continued illegal 
flow of heroin and other narcotic drugs from 
abroad and into wherever our forces are sta- 
tioned, a problem of international magni- 
tude, is cooperation among foreign nations 
and the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL HEROIN AND NARCOTIC DRUG 
CONTROL 

Sec. . The President shall seek renewed 
methods of international cooperation and 
report to Congress within thirty days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, and 
every 6 months thereafter, on the Measures 
being taken in concert with foreign govern- 
ments to control and eliminate the produc- 
tion, processing, or traffic in heroin and other 
narcotic drugs which are illegally imported 
into the United States or illegally come into 
the possession of United States forces wher- 
ever they are stationed; specifying those 
countries who have failed to initiate and en- 
force appropriate measures to control such 
production, processing, and traffic; advising 
how economic assistance furnished by the 
United States may (a) aid opium producing 
nations in developing alternative crops and 
markets for such crops; (b) help provide 
new employment opportunities for those for- 
eign nationals engaged in opium production 
who become unemployed as the result of the 
limitation or eradication of opium produc- 
tion; (c) help strengthen the law enforce- 
ment and regulatory machinery of countries 
seeking to control the production, processing, 
and ‘distribution of heroin and other nar- 
cotic dangerous drugs; and make recom- 
mendations regarding the need for an inter- 
national conference of representatives of all 
countries involved in international narcotics 
traffic to achieve agreement and coordina- 
tion of improved methods and procedures for 
the control of illicit traffic in heroin and other 
narcotic drugs. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 
1971 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on 8, 31. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GAM- 
BRELL) laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives 
to S. 31, entitled “An act to provide dur- 
ing times of high unemployment for 
programs of public service employment 
for unemployed persons, to assist States 
and local communities in providing 
needed public services, and for other pur- 
poses,” which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause, and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Emer- 
gency Employment Act of 1971”. 
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STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) there are great unfilled public needs in 
such fields as environmental quality, health 
care, housing and neighborhood improve- 
ment, recreation, education, public safety, 
maintenance of streets, parks, and other pub- 
lic facilities, rural, development, transporta- 
tion, beautification, conservation, and other 
fields of human betterment and public im- 
provement; 

(2) to meet the urgent need for greater 
public services and the equally urgent need 
for public service employment which will pro- 
vide meaningful jobs for unemployed or un- 
deremployed persons, it is necessary to devote 
resources to public service employment and 
related training and manpower services; 

(3) times of high unemployment severely 
limit the work opportunities available to low- 
income persons, especially those from socio- 
economic backgrounds generally associated 
with substantial unemployment; 

(4) expanded work opportunities must 
keep pace with the increased number of en- 
trants in the labor force, including the many 
young people who are entering the labor 
force, persons who have recently been sepa- 
rated from military service, and older persons 
who desire to enter or reenter the labor force; 

(5) many of the persons who have become 
unemployed as a result of technological 
changes and shifts in the pattern of Federal 
expenditures could usefully be employed in 
providing needed public services; and 

(6) providing resources for public service 
employment during an economic slowdown 
can help as an economic stabilizer both to 
ease the impact of unemployment for the af- 
fected individuals and to reduce the pressures 
which tend to generate further unemploy- 
ment. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of Labor shall enter 
into agreements wtih eligible applicants in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 
in order to make financial assistance avail- 
able in times of high unemployment for the 
purpose of meeting the full cost of providing 
employment for unemployed and under- 
employed persons in jobs providing needed 
public services, and training and manpower 
services related to such employment which 
are otherwise unavailable. 


ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS 


Sec. 4. Financial assistance under this Act 
may be provided by the Secretary only 
pursuant to applications submitted eligible 
applicants who shall be— 

(a) units of Federal, State, and general 
local government; or 

(b) public agencies and institutions which 
are subdivisions of State or general local gov- 
ernment, and institutions of the Federal 
Government; or 

(c) Indian tribes on reservations. 

AUTHORIZED APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purposes of carrying out 
this Act, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $200,000,000, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, $750,000,000, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and $1,000,000,000 
for each of the three succeeding fiscal years. 

(b)(1) No further obligation of funds 
appropriated under this section may be made 
subsequent to a determination by the Secre- 
tary that the rate of national unemployment 
(seasonally adjusted) has receded below 4.5 
per centum for three consecutive months ex- 
cept as provided in paragraph (2). 

(2) If, at any time subsequent to the 
Secretary’s determination under the preced- 
ing subsection, the rate of national un- 
employment equals or exceeds 4.5 per centum 
for three consecutive months, the Secretary 
shall, notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1), resume the obligation of 
funds appropriate under this section until 
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a new determination has been made under 
paragraph (1). 

(3) Any funds appropriated under this 
section unobligated at the end of a fiscal 
year in compliance with the requirements 
of paragraph (1) shall be transferred to the 
Special Employment Assistance Fund estab- 
lished by section 6. 

(4) In determining the rate of national 
unemployment for the purposes of this sec- 
tion only, persons who were, at the time of 
their employment under this Act, being 
counted as unemployed in determining the 
rate of national unemployment, shall con- 
tinue to be so counted. 

(c) Whenever the Secretary makes any 
determination required by subsection (b), 
he shall promptly notify the Congress and 
shall publish such determination in the 
Federal Register. At such time, the Secre- 
tary shall recommend to the Congress any 
further steps he deems appropriate. 


SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Treasury a fund to be known as the 
Special Employment Assistance Fund (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Fund”). Amounts 
appropriated pursuant to section 5 which 
are not available for expenditure in accord- 
ance with the provisions of that section 
shall be deposited in such Fund to be avail- 
able for obligation without fiscal year lim- 
itation in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. In addition, there is authorized 
to be appropriated for deposit in the Fund 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, the 
sum of $250,000,000, and, for each of the three 
succeeding fiscal years, such sums as may be 
necessary to assure that at the end of 
such year the sum in the Fund will be at 
least $250,000,000. The Secretary of Labor 
is authorized to utilize sums deposited in 
the Fund to provide assistance under this 
section. 

(b) The Secretary shall enter into agree- 
ments with eligible applicants meeting the 
criteria set forth in subsection (c) in order 
to make financial assistance available, in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
for the purpose of providing employment for 
unemployed and underemployed persons in 
jobs providing needed public services. 

(c) For the purpose of this section eligible 
applicants shall be units or combinations of 
units of general local government, or pub- 
lic agencies and institutions which are sub- 
divisions of such units, or Indian tribes on 
reservations, which have areas within such 
units or combinations thereof where the rate 
of unemployment equals or exceeds 6 per 
centum for three consecutive months. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 7. (a) Financial assistance under this 
Act may be provided by the Secretary only 
pursuant to an application which is sub- 
mitted by an eligible applicant and which is 
approved by the Secretary in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act. Any such appli- 
cations shall set forth a public service em- 
ployment program designed to provide em- 
ployment and, where appropriate, training 
and manpower services related to such em- 
ployment which are otherwise unavailable, 
in times of high unemployment, for unem- 
ployed and underemployed persons in jobs 
providing needed public services in such 
fields as environmental quality, health care, 
public safety, education, transportation, rec- 
reation, maintenance of parks, streets, and 
other public facilities, solid waste removal, 
pollution control, community betterment, 
rural development, conservation, beautifica- 
tion, and other fields of human betterment 
and community improvement. 

(b) An application for financial assistance 
for a public service employment program 
under this Act shall include provisions set- 
ting forth— 

(1) assurances that the activities and 
services for which assistance is sought under 
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this Act will be administered by or under 
the supervision of the applicant, identify- 
ing any agency or agencies designated to 
carry out such activities or services under 
such supervision; 

(2) a description of the area to be served 
by such programs, and a plan for effectively 
serving on an equitable basis the significant 
segments of the population to be served, in- 
cluding data indicating the number of po- 
tential eligible participants and their in- 
come and employment status; 

(3) assurances that special consideration 
will be given to the filling of jobs which 
provide sufficient prospects for advancement 
or suitable continued employment by pro- 
viding complementary training and man- 
power services designed to (A) promote the 
advancement of participants to employment 
or training opportunities suitable to the in- 
dividuals involved, whether in the public or 
private sector of the economy, (B) provide 
participants with skills for which there is an 
anticipated high demand, or (C) provide 
participants with self-development skills, 
but nothing contained in this paragraph 
shall be construed to preclude persons or 
programs for whom the foregoing goals are 
not feasible or appropriate; 

(4) assurances that preference in filling 
public service jobs will be given to unem- 
ployed or underemployed persons who 
served in the Armed Forces in Indochina or 
Korea after August 4, 1964 (and who have 
been discharged or released therefrom under 
conditions other than dishonorable); and 
that the applicant shall (i) make a special 
effort to acquaint such individuals with 
the program, (ii) coordinate efforts on be- 
half of such persons with those authorized 
by chapter 41 of title 38, United States Code’ 
(Job Counseling and Employment Services 
for Veterans) or carried out by other pub- 
lic or private organizations or agencies; 

(5) assurances that, to the extent feasible, 
public service jobs shall be provided in oc- 
cupational fields which are most likely to 
expand within the public or private sector 
as the unemployment rate recedes; 

(6) assurances that due consideration be 
given to persons who have participated in 
manpower training programs for whom em- 
ployment opportunities would not be other- 
wise immediately available; 

(7) a description of the methods to be 
used to recruit, select, and orient partici- 
pants, including specific eligibility criteria, 
and programs to prepare the participants for 
their job responsibilities; 

(8) a description of unmet public service 
needs and a statement of priorities among 
such needs; 

(9) description of jobs to be filled, a list- 
ing of the major kinds of work to be per- 
formed and skills to be acquired, and the 
approximate duration for which participants 
would be assigned to such jobs; 

(10) the wages or salaries to be paid par- 
ticipants and a comparison with the prevail- 
ing wages in the area for similar public work; 

(11) where appropriate, the education, 
training, and supportive services (including 
counseling and health care services) which 
complement the work performed; 

(12) the planning for and training of su- 
pervisory personnel in working with partici- 
pants; 

(18) a description of career opportunities 
and job advancement potentialities for par- 
ticipants; 

(14) procedures for an annual review by 
an appropriate agency of the status of each 
person employed in a public service job un- 
der this Act; and procedures pursuant to 
which, in the event that any such participant 
and the reviewing agency find that the par- 
ticipant’s current employment situation will 
not provide sufficient prospects for advance- 
ment or suitable continued employment, 
maximum efforts shall be made to locate em- 
ployment or training opportunities providing 
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such prospects, and the participant shall be 
offered appropriate assistance in securing 
placement in the opportunity which he 
chooses after appropriate counseling; 

(15) assurances that agencies and institu- 
tions to whom financial assistance will be 
made available under this Act will undertake 
analysis of job descriptions and a reevalua- 
tion of skill requirements at all levels of em- 
ployment, including civil service require- 
ments and practices relating thereto, in ac- 
cordance with regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary; 

(16) assurances that the applicant will, 
where appropriate, maintain or provide link- 
ages with upgrading and other manpower 
programs for the purpose of (A) providing 
those persons employed in public service Jobs 
under this Act who want to pursue work 
with the employer, in the same or similar 
work, with opportunities to do so and to find 
permanent, upwardly mobile careers in that 
field; and (B) providing those persons so 
employed who do not wish to pursue perma- 
nent careers in such field, with opportunities 
to seek, prepare themselves for, and obtain 
work in other fields; 

(17) ways in which the program shall, to 
the maximum extent feasible, contribute to 
the elimination of artificial barriers to em- 
ployment and occupational advancement, in- 
cluding civil service requirements which re- 
strict employment opportunities for the 
disadvantaged; 

(18) assurances that not more than one- 
third of the participants in the program will 
be employed in a bona fide professional ca- 
pacity (as such term is used in section 13(a) 
(1) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938), 
except that this paragraph shall not be ap- 
plicable in the case of participants employed 
as classroom teachers, and the Secretary may 
waive this limitation in exceptional circum- 
stances; and 

(19) such other assurances, arrangements, 
and conditions, consistent with the provi- 


sions of this Act, as the Secretary deems nec- 
essary, in accordance with such regulations 
as he shall prescribe. 


APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 8. An application, or modification or 
amendment thereof, for financial assistance 
under this Act may be approved only if the 
Secretary determines that— 

(1) the application meets the requirements 
set forth in this Act; 

(2) an opportunity has been provided to 
the Governor of the State to submit com- 
ments with respect to the application to the 
applicant and to the Secretary; and 

(3) an opportunity has been provided to 
Officials of the appropriate units of general 
local government to submit comments with 
respect to the application to the applicant 
and to the Secretary. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Sec. 9. (a) The amounts appropriated un- 
der section 5 of this Act for any fiscal year 
shall be allocated by the Secretary in such 
a manner that of such amounts— 

(1) not less than 80 per centum shall be 
apportioned among the States in an equita- 
ble manner, taking into consideration the 
proportion which the total number of unem- 
ployed persons in each such State bears to 
such total numbers, respectively, in the 
United States, but not less than $1,500,000 
shall be apportioned to any State, except that 
not less than $1,500,000 shall be apportioned 
among the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands; and 

(2) the remainder shall be available as the 
Secretary deems appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this title. 

(b) The amount apportioned to each State 
under clause (1) of subsection (a) shall be 
apportioned among areas within each such 
State in an equitable manner, taking into 
consideration the proportion which the total 
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number of unemployed persons in such area 
bears to such total numbers, respectively, in 
the State. 

(c) As soon as practicable after funds are 
appropriated to carry out this Act for any 
fiscal year, the Secretary shall publish in the 
Federal Register the apportionments required 
by subsections (a) (1) and (b) of this section. 


TRAINING AND MANPOWER SERVICES 


Sec. 10. For the purpose of providing train- 
ing and manpower services for persons em- 
ployed in public service employment pro- 
grams assisted under this Act, the Secretary 
is authorized to utilize, in addiiton to any 
funds otherwise available under federally 
supported manpower programs, not to exceed 
15 per centum of the amounts appropriated 
under section 5. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary shall not pro- 
vide financial assistance for any program or 
activity under this Act unless he determines, 
in accordance with such regulations as he 
shall prescribe, that— 

(1) the program will result in an increase 
in employment opportunities over those 
which would otherwise be available and will 
not result in the displacement of currently 
employed workers (including partial dis- 
placement such as a reduction in the hours 
of nonovertime work or wages or employ- 
ment benefits), and will not impair existing 
contracts for services or result in the sub- 
stitution of Federal or other funds in con- 
nection with work that would otherwise be 
performed; 

(2) persons employed in public service jobs 
under this Act shall be paid wages which 
shall not be lower than whichever is the 
highest of (A) the minimum wage which 
would be applicable to the employment un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, if section 6(a) (1) of such Act ap- 
plied to the participant and if he were not 
exempt under section 13 thereof, (B) the 
State or local minimum wage for the most 
nearly comparable covered employment, or 
(C) the prevailing rates of pay in the same 
area for persons employed in similar public 
occupations; 

(3) notwithstanding clause (C) of para- 
graph (2), no person employed in public 
service jobs under this Act shall be paid at 
& rate in excess of $12,000 per annum; 

(4) all persons employed in public service 
jobs under this Act will be assured of work- 
man’s compensation, retirement, health in- 
surance, unemployment insurance, and other 
benefits at the same levels and to the same ex- 
tent (neither more nor less favorable) as 
other employees of the employer and to work- 
ing conditions neither more nor less favor- 
able then such other employees enjoy; 

(5) the provisions of section 2(a)(3) of 
Public Law 89-286 (relating to health and 
safety conditions) shall apply to such pro- 
gram or activity; 

(6) no funds will be used for the acquisl- 
tion of, or for the rental or leasing of sup- 
plies, equipment, materials, or real property; 

(7) the program will, to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible, contribute to the occupational 
development and upward mobility of in- 
dividual participants; and 

(8) every participnat shall be advised, 
prior to entering upon employment, of his 
rights and benefits in connection with such 
employment. 

(b) For programs which provide work and 
training related to physical improvements, 
special consideration shall be given to those 
improvements which will be substantially 
used by low-income persons and families or 
which will contribute substantially to ameni- 
ties or facilities in urban or rural areas havy- 
ing high concentrations or proportions of 
low-income persons and families. 

(c) Where a labor organization represents 
public employees who are engaged in similar 
public work in the same area to that pro- 
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posed to be performed under any program 
for which an application is being developed 
for submission under this Act, such orga- 
nization shall be notified and afforded a rea- 
sonable period of time in which to make 
comments to the applicant and to the Sec- 
retary. 

(d) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions to assure that programs under this 
Act have adequate internal administrative 
controls, accounting requirements, personnel 
standards, evaluation procedures, and other 
policies as may be necessary to promote the 
effective use of funds. 

(e) The Secretary may make such grants, 
contracts, or agreements, establish such pro- 
cedures, policies, rules, and regulations, and 
make such payments, in installments and in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, or 
otherwise allocate or expend funds made 
available under this Act, as he may deem 
Tt to carry out the provisions of this 

ct. 

(f) The Secretary shall not provide finan- 
cial assistance for any program under this 
Act unless the grant, contract, or agree- 
ment with respect thereto specifically pro- 
vides that no person with responsibilities in 
the operation of such program will discrimi- 
nate with respect to any program partici- 
pant or any applicant for participation in 
such program because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, sex, political affiliation, or 
beliefs. 

(g) The Secretary shall not provide finan- 
cial assistance for any program under this 
Act which involves political activities; and 
neither the program, the funds provided 
therefor, nor personnel employed in the ad- 
ministration thereof, shall be, in any way or 
to any extent, engaged in the conduct of 
political activities in contravention of chap- 
ter 15 of title 5, United States Code. 

(h) The Secretary shall not provide finan- 
cial assistance for any program under this 
Act unless he determines that participants 
in the program will not be employed on the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
so much of any facility as is used or to be 
used for sectarian instruction or as a place 
of religious worship. 


SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SECRETARY 


Sec. 12. As the rate of unemployment ap- 
proaches the objective of section 5(b), the 
Secretary shall establish procedures to assure 
that maximum efforts will be made to locate 
employment or training opportunities not 
supported under this Act for each person em- 
ployed in a public service job under this Act 
and that, on the basis of a review as de- 
scribed in section 7(b) (14), the participant 
shall be offered appropriate assistance in se- 
curing placement in the opportunity which 
he chooses after appropriate counseling. 

SPECIAL REPORT 

Sec. 13. The Secretary shall transmit at 
least annually a detailed report setting forth 
the activities conducted under this Act, in- 
cluding information on the extent to which 
participants in such activities subsequently 
secure and retain public or private employ- 
ment or participate in training or employ- 
ability development programs. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 14. (a) As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Labor. 

(2) “State” includes the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. 

(b) As used in section 11 of this Act the 
term “area” means— 

(1) where the applicant is an eligible 
unit of government oi an Indian tribe, that 
geographical area over which the applicant 
exercises general political jurisdiction, or 
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(2) where the applicant is a public agency 
or institution which is a subdivision of an 
eligible unit of government, that geographi- 
cal area over which such unit of government 
exercises general political jurisdiction. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 15. This Act shall be effective upon 
enactment and the determinations to be 
made under section 5(b) shall take into ac- 
count the rate of unemployment for a period 
of three consecutive months even though all 
or part of such period may have occurred 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to S. 31 and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on 
the disagreeing votes thereon, and that 
the Chair be authorized to appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GAMBRELL) ap- 
pointed Mr. NELSON, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. Cranston, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, Mr. Javits, Mr. Prouty, Mr. 
Dominick, and Mr. Tart conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO 
HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives on S. 557. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GamsprELL) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 557) to amend the 
Wagner-O’Day Act to extend the provi- 
sions thereof to other severely handi- 
capped individuals who are not blind, 
and for other purposes, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

That the Act entitled “An Act to create a 
Committee on Purchase of Blind-made Prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes”, approved June 
25, 1988 (52 Stat. 1196; 41 U.S.C. 46-48), 
is amended to read as follows: 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMITTEE 


“SECTION 1, (a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is 
established a committee to be known as the 
Committee for Purchase of Products and 
Services of the Blind and Other Severely 
Handicapped (hereafter in this Act referred 
to as the ‘Committee’). The Committee shall 
be composed of fourteen members appointed 
as follows: 

“(1) The President shall appoint as a mem- 
ber one officer or employee from each of the 
following: The Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Defense, the Department 
of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
the Department of the Air Force, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Department of Commerce, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the Department of Justice, the 
Department of Labor, and the General Serv- 
ices Administration. The head of each such 
department and agency shall nominate one 
officer or employee in his department or 
agency for appointment under this paragraph. 

(2) (A) The President shall appoint one 
member from persons who are not officers or 
employees of the Government and who are 
conversant with the problems incident to the 
employment of the blind and other severely 
handicapped individuals. 

“(B) The President shall appoint one 
member from persons who are not officers or 
employees of the Government and who 
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represent blind individuals employed in 
qualified nonprofit agencies for the blind. 

“(C) The President shall appoint one 
member from persons who are not officers or 
employees of the Government and who repre- 
sent severely handicapped individuals (other 
than blind individuals) employed in quali- 
fied nonprofit agencies for other severely 
handicapped individuals. 

“(b) Vacancy.—A vacancy in the mem- 
bership of the Committee shall be filled in 
the manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

“(c) CHAmRMAN.—The members of the 
Committee shall elect one of their number 
to be Chairman. 

“(d) Terms.— 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraphs (2) 
and (3), members appointed under para- 
graph (2) of subsection (a) shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of five years. Any member 
appointed to the Committee under such 
paragraph may be reappointed to the Com- 
mittee if he meets the qualifications pre- 
scribed by that paragraph. 

“(2) Of the members first appointed under 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a)— 

“(A) one shall be appointed for a term 
of three years, 

“(B) one shall be appointed for a term of 
four years, and 

“(C) one shall be appointed for a term of 
five years, 
as designated by the President at the time 
of appointment. 

“(3) Any member appointed under para- 
graph (2) of subsection (a) to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed only for the remainder of such 
term. A member appointed under such para- 
graph may serve after the expiration of his 
term until his successor has taken office. 

“(e) Pay AND TRAVEL EXPENSES.— 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
members of the Committee shall each be 
entitled to receive the daily equivalent of 
the annual rate of basic pay in effect for 
grade GS-18 of the General Schedule for 
each day (including traveltime) during 
which they are engaged in the actual per- 
formance of services for the Committee. 

“(2) Members of the Committee who are 
officers or employees of the Government shall 
receive no additional pay on account of their 
service on the Committee. 

“(3) While away from their homes or 
regular places of business in the performance 
of services for the Committee, members of 
the Committee shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, in the same manner as persons em- 
ployed intermittently in the Government 
service are allowed expenses under section 
5703(b) of title 5 of the United States Code. 

“(f) Srarr.— 

“(1) Subject to such rules as may be 
adopted by the Committee, the Chairman 
may appoint and fix the pay of such per- 
sonnel as the Committee determines are 
necessary to assist it in carrying out its 
duties and powers under this Act. 

“(2) Upon request of the Committee, the 
head of any entity of the Government is au- 
thorized to detail, on a reimbursable basis, 
any of the personnel of such entity to the 
Committee to assist it in carrying out its 
duties and powers under this Act. 

“(83) The staff of the Committee appointed 
under paragraph (1) shall be appointed sub- 
ject to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service, and shall be paid in accord- 
ance with the provisions of chaper 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title 
relating to classification and General Sched- 
ule pay rates. 

“(g) OBTAINING OFFICIAL Data—The Com- 
mittee may secure directly from any entity of 
the Government information necessary to 
enable it to carry out this Act, Upon request 
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of the Chairman of the Committee, the head 
of such Government entity shall furnish 
such information to the Committee. 

“(h) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SERVICES.— 
The Administrator of General Services shall 
provide to the Committee on a reimbursable 
basis such administrative support services 
as the Committee may request, 

“(i) ANNUAL Report.—The Committee 
shall, not later than September 30 of each 
year, transmit to the President and to the 
Congress a report which shall include the 
names of the Committee members serving 
in the preceding fiscal year, the dates of Com- 
mittee meetings in that year, a description 
of its activities under this Act in that year, 
and any recommendations for changes in this 
Act which it determines are necessary. 


“DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE COMMITTEE 


“Sec. 2. (a) (1) The Committee shall estab- 
lish and publish in the Federal Register a 
list (hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
‘procurement list’) of— 

“(A) the commodities produced by any 
qualified nonprofit agency for the blind or by 
any qualified nonprofit agency for other 
severely handicapped, and 

“(B) the services provided by any such 
agency, which the Committee determines are 
suitable for procurement by the Government 
pursuant to this Act. Such list shall be estab- 
lished and published in the Federal Register 
before the expiration of the thirty-day period 
beginning on the effective date of this para- 
graph and shall initially consist of the com- 
modities contained, on such date, in the 
schedule of blind-made products issued by 
the former Committee on Purchases of Blind- 
Made Products under its regulations. 

“(2) The Committee may, by rule made in 
accordance with the requirements of sub- 
sections (b), (c), (d), and (e) of section 553 
of title 5, United States Code, add to and 
remove from the procurement list commodi- 
ties so produced and services so provided. 

“(b) The Committee shall determine the 
fair market price of commodities and services 
which are contained on the procurement list 
and which are offered for sale to the Govern- 
ment by any qualified nonprofit agency for 
the blind or any such agency for other se- 
verely handicapped, The Committee shall also 
revise from time to time in accordance with 
changing market conditions its price deter- 
minations with respect to such commodities 
and services. 

“(c) The Committee shall designate a cen- 
tral nonprofit agency or agencies to facilitate 
the distribution (by direct allocation, sub- 
contract, or any other means) of orders of 
the Government for commodities and serv- 
ices on the procurement list among qualified 
nonprofit agencies for the blind or such 
agencies for other severely handicapped. 

“(d)(1) The Committee may make rules 
and regulations regarding (A) specifications 
for commodities and services on the procure- 
ment list, (B) the time of their delivery, and 
(C) such other matters as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

“(2) The Committee shall prescribe regula- 
tions providing that— 

“(A) in the purchase by the Government 
of commodities produced and offered for sale 
by qualified nonprofit agencies for the blind 
or such agencies for other severely handi- 
capped, priority shall be accorded to com- 
modities produced and offered for sale by 
qualified nonprofit agencies for the blind, 
and 

“(B) in the purchase by the Government 
of services offered by nonprofit agencies for 
the blind or such agencies for other severely 
handicapped, priority shall, until the end of 
the calendar year ending December 31, 1976, 
be accorded to services offered for sale by 
qualified nonprofit agencies for the blind. 

“(e) The Committee shall make a continu- 
ing study and evaluation of its activities 
under this Act for the purpose of assuring 
effective and efficient administration of this 
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Act. The Committee may study (on its own 
or in cooperation with other public or non- 
profit private agencies) (1) problems related 
to the employment of the blind and of other 
severely handicapped individuals, and (2) 
the development and adaptation of produc- 
tion methods which would enable a greater 
utilization of the blind and other severely 
handicapped individuals. 


“PROCUREMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT 

“Sec. 3. If any entity of the Government 
intends to procure any commodity or service 
on the procurement list, that entity shall, in 
accordance with rules and regulations of the 
Committee, procure such commodity or 
service, at the price established by the Com- 
mittee, from a qualified nonprofit agency for 
the blind or such an agency for other severely 
handicapped if the commodity or service is 
available within the period required by that 
Government entity; except that this section 
shall not apply with respect to the procure- 
ment of any commodity which is available 
for procurement from an industry estab- 
lished under chapter 307 of title 18, United 
States Code, and which, under section 4124 
of such title, is required to be procured from 
such industry. 

“AUDIT 

“Sec. 4. The Comptroller General of the 
United States, or any of his duly authorized 
representatives, shall have access, for the 
purpose of audit and examination, to any 
books, documents, papers, and other records 
of the Committee and of each agency desig- 
nated by the Committee under section 2(c). 
This section shall also apply to any qualified 
nonprofit agency for the blind and any such 
agency for other severely handicapped which 
have sold commodities or services under this 
Act but only with respect to the books, doc- 
uments, papers, and other records of such 
agency which relate to its activities in a 
fiscal year in which a sale was made under 
this Act. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 5. For purposes of this Act— 

“(1) The term ‘blind’ refers to an individ- 
ual or class of individuals whose central 
visual acuity does not exceed 20/200 in the 
better eye with correcting lenses or whose 
visual acuity, if better than 20/200, is ac- 
companied by a limit to the field of vision 
in the better eye to such a degree that its 
widest diameter subtends an angle of no 
greater than 20 degrees. 

“(2) The terms ‘other severely handi- 
capped’ and ‘severely handicapped individ- 
uals’ mean an individual or class of indi- 
viduals under a physical or mental disability, 
other than blindness, which (according to 
criteria established by the Committee after 
consultation with appropriate entities of the 
Government and taking into account the 
views of non-Government entities represent- 
ing the handicapped) constitutes a substan- 
tial handicap to employment and is of such 
a nature as to prevent the individual under 
such disability from currently engaging in 
normal competitive employment. 

“(3) The term ‘qualified nonprofit agency 
for the blind’ means an agency— 

“(A) organized under the laws of the 
United States or of any State, operated in 
the interest of blind individuals, and the 
net income of which does not inure in whole 
or in part to the benefit of any shareholder 
or other individual; 

“(B) which complies with any applicable 
occupational health and safety standard pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Labor; and 

“(C) which in the production of commod- 
ities and in the provision of services (whether 
or not the commodities or services are pro- 
cured under this Act) during the fiscal year 
employs blind individuals for not less than 
75 per centum of the man-hours of direct 
labor required for the production or provi- 
sion of the commodities or services. 
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“(4) The term ‘qualified nonprofit agency 
for other severely handicapped’ means an 
agency— 

“(A) organized under the laws of the 
United States or of any State, operated in 
the interest of severely handicapped individ- 
uals who are not blind, and the net income 
of which does not inure in whole or in part 
to the benefit of any shareholder or other 
individual; 

“(B) which complies with any applicable 
occupational health and safety standard pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Labor; and 

“(C) which in the production of commod- 
ities and in the provision of services (whether 
or not the commodities or services are pro- 
cured under this Act) during the fiscal year 
employs blind or other severely handicapped 
individuals for not less than 75 per centum 
of the man-hours of direct labor required 
for the production or provision of the com- 
modities or services. 

“(6) The term ‘direct labor’ includes all 
work required for preparation, processing, 
and packing, but not supervision, adminis- 
tration, inspection, and shipping. 

“(7) The term ‘fiscal year’ means the 12- 

month period beginning on July 1 of each 
year. 
“(8) The terms ‘Government’ and ‘entity 
of the Government’ include any entity of the 
legislative branch or the judicial branch, any 
executive agency or military department (as 
such agency and department are respectively 
defined by sections 102 and 105 of title 5, 
United States Code), the United States Postal 
Service, and any nonappropriated fund in- 
strumentality under the jurisdiction of the 
Armed Forces. 

“(9) The term ‘State’ includes the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Committee to carry out this 
Act $200,000 each for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and the next two succeeding 
fiscal years.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month which begins 
more than thirty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

And amend the title so as to read: “An 
Act to amend the Wagner-O'Day Act to 
extend its provisions relating to Government 
procurement of commodities produced by the 
blind to commodities produced by other 
severely handicapped individuals, and for 
other purposes.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SENATOR RIBICOFF ABSENT ON OF- 
FICIAL BUSINESS DURING ROLL- 


CALLS YESTERDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Recorp show that the distinguished Sen- 
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ator from Connecticut (Mr. Risicorr) 
was absent because of official business 
during rolicalls yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HEARINGS ON THE PRESIDENT’S 
ENERGY MESSAGE SCHEDULED 
FOR JUNE 15 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a statement by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) with reference to 
hearings on the President’s energy mes- 
sage. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


HEARINGS ON THE PRESIDENT’S ENERGY 
MESSAGE SCHEDULED FOR JUNE 15, 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. President, for the infor- 
mation of the members of the Senate, the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee will 
hold its initial hearing to consider a Na- 
tional Energy Policy on June 15, 1971 in 
Room 4200 of the New Senate Office Building. 
The primary focus of this hearing will be the 
President’s Energy Message which was trans- 
mitted to the Congress on June 4, 1971. 

Invitations to present testimony on this 
subject have been extended to Secretary 
Rogers C. B. Morton of the Department of 
the Interior; Paul W. McCracken, Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers; George 
A. Lincoln, Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness; Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; Commissioner James T. Ramey of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; and Dr. Edward 
E. David, the President's Science Adviser 
and Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology. 


NATIONAL LAND USE POLICY HEAR- 
INGS SCHEDULED FOR JUNE 22 
AND JUNE 23 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), together 
with an insertion, with respect to na- 
tional land use policy hearings. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and insertion were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL LAND Use PoLICY HEARINGS SCHED- 
ULED FOR JUNE 22 AND 23 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of the Members of the Senate 
further hearings have been scheduled on 
S. 632 and S. 992, bills to establish a National 
Land Use Policy, for June 22 and 23 to hear 
public witnesses. The hearings will be held 
before the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee in Room 3110 of the New Senate 
Office Building and will begin at 10:00 a.m. 

At the June 7 hearing on these measures, 
Governor Patrick J. Lucey of Wisconsin testi- 
fied before the Committee on the need for a 
National Land Use Policy. Governor Lucey’s 
statement is a very important document in 
the legislative history of these measures. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE PATRICE J. 
LUCEY, GOVERNOR OF WISCONSIN, ON LEG- 
ISLATION To ESTABLISH A NATIONAL LAND 
Use POLICY 


Today we face an urgent need for a na- 
tional land use policy. This committee is to 
be applauded for its efforts in seeking to 
establish such policy. I warmly endorse the 
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efforts that have been made in drafting the 
legislation now before you. The need for a 
national land use policy carries with it a 
high priority, and I am hopeful that the 
Congress will move in the months ahead to 
respond to this need. 

It is clear that man’s habitat is under- 
going an environmental trauma. Yesterday’s 
heedless consumption of land, water and 
air has brought us to a day of reckoning. 

A steady rise in population, a pattern of 
urbanization and sprawling suburbs, a mush- 
rooming appetite for the outdoors, and dy- 
namic economic activities all spell environ- 
mental disaster unless we take unprece- 
dented steps to safeguard the future of our 
resources. We must not jeopardize our con- 
tinued survival in this finite natural en- 
vironment upon which we ultimately depend. 

State government bears a weighty respon- 
sibility as the steward of the state’s natural 
resources—the ultimate protector of the 
land, water and air resources. And the states, 
for some resources, have started to act as 
responsible stewards. This is a beginning. 

The states have taken steps to curb water 
pollution, and, more recently, embarked on 
programs to curtail air pollution. But, the 
exploitive and wasteful consumption of lim- 
ited land resources and the developmental 
destruction of unique ecological and recrea- 
tional lands remains, for the most part, un- 
checked by any state authority. By and large, 
states have delegated their land control 
powers, and can now only stand by while 
their land resources deteriorate. 

Continued pressures for suburban devel- 
opment on the cities’ fringes is controlled 
only by the zoning authorities exercised by 
dozens of autonomous local governments. 
Vegetation is stripped. Topsoil is buried. 
Streams are channelled into culverts. Hills 
are leveled. Valleys and marshes are filled. 
And, whole new communities of concrete and 
blacktop have replaced areas that were for- 
merly forests or farms. 

Land deterioration in the countryside is 
little better. Wetlands are drained. Prime ag- 
ricultural lands are forever removed from 
food production. The cost of recreational 
land, boosted by a speculative fever, far out- 
strips the public purse. 

Why do states suffer this land dcteriora- 
tion crisis? 

Along with 48 other states, Wisconsin has 
delegated the authority to control land uses 
and development to hundreds of units of lo- 
cal government. Consequently, state land 
use policy, or non-policy, is an aggregate of 
thousands of unrelated decisions made by 
single purpose agencies and governing units 
—some of these resting on tenuous ases of 
democratic responsiveness. Generally these 
decisions are made without regard for other 
local, regional, or state concerns. Parochial 
interests have balkanized jurisdictions, pre- 
venting government from effectively ad- 
dressing areawide developmental concerns. 

Regional planning commissions, from at 
least a multi-county regional perspective, 
could be an important tool for protecting 
land resources. Each has the responsibility 
for preparing regional land use plans, but 
none have the authority to directly imple- 
ment the plans or to control land uses in 
that region. Except for the limited ‘nfluence 
offered by the A-95 review procedure, they 
can only advise and persuade, and that is in- 
adequate for the land use crisis of 1971. 

I intend to appoint a State Land Resources 
Committee to study and propose alternative 
means of statewide land regulations to fully 
satisfy critical statewide environmental and 
urban development concerns in Wisconsin. 

This Committee will analyze positive 
methods for state land regulation of state- 
wide areas of concern and will conduct pub- 
lic hearings throughout the state. The final 
recommendations will then become the basic 
ingredients for legislation to protect critical 
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interests in the use of Wisconsin's land re- 
sources. 

But state land use controls can be useful 
and utilized only when we know what lands 
to protect. Wisconsin’s land planning heri- 
tage stretches back to 1929, and we have 
planned well for the institution of floodplain 
and shoreline zoning measures and other 
limited area concerns. But despite this pack- 
ground, today we simply do not have the 
comprehensive plans needed for the wise use 
and preservation of our land resources. 

Unfortunately, Wisconsin has delegated 
much of its land use planning responsibili- 
ties, along with the delegation of zoning and 
other land development controls, to hun- 
dreds of independent local governments. 

Wisconsin urgently needs a comprehensive 
state land policies planning process and we 
have taken the necessary action to set such 
machinery in motion. This action is taken in 
anticipation of national legislation and 
underscores the good faith that our state 
government is prepared to exercise in re- 
sponding to the critical need for land use 
control. We have taken the initiative, and I 
believe we are assuming our share of respon- 
sibility. We do so with a view to the urgency 
of the problem and the desire to fulfill our 
obligation in the federal-state partnership. 

It is with these comments as background, 
that I wish to comment today on two impor- 
tant bills now being considered by this com- 
mittee: S.632 (the Jackson bill) and 8.992 
(the administration bill). 


THE NEED FOR A NATIONWIDE POLICY 


There is little question in my mind that 
the national government must enunciate a 
national policy on land use if the states are 
to respond positively to this environmental 
problem. For that matter, it is essential if 
we are to respond to social and economic 
problems, depletion of central city resources 
and restricted access to economic oppor- 
tunities. Having stated the need, we are far 
distant from accomplishment. We are faced 
with conflicting values in a world that cer- 
tainly encourages unilateral approaches. We 
apply practices to our environment which are 
beneficial for one purpose and deleterious for 
another. 

What shall be the goals? We seek to eradi- 
cate air pollution, water pollution, and land 
pollution. We wish to prevent soil erosion, 
develop a program for better management of 
timber land, preserve wetlands and stop the 
degradation of outdoor recreation areas. We 
can add yet another, what a distinguished 
professor at the University of Wisconsin has 
termed, “the preservation of the biota for 
the sake of the biota itself.” It is the am- 
phorous preservation of natural beauty, or, as 
Stewart Udall once described it: “our 
groping for something we cannot forget—the 
long waves and beach grass; white wings on 
morning air, and, in afternoon, the shadows 
cast by the doorways of history.” 

If definition is elusive, it is compounded by 
the complicated machinery of government 
which bears little relation to the configura- 
tions of land and water. We are faced with 
& living landscape but with no effective gov- 
ernmental mechanism to deal with it. 

Both bills purport to establish a national 
land use policy. Each makes generalized land 
policy statements that suit the national in- 
terest. But neither bill further clarifies and 
details national land policies, nor makes the 
regional national interests more precise, nor 
sets up machinery to articulate more spe- 
cific national objectives. Instead, this policy 
will generally be developed as the aggregate 
of fifty separate state land use plans. 

I would recommend that the Congress more 
fully articulate a national policy within 
which the states can frame their plans. This 
policy should be developed with input by 
state and local leadership, broad enough to 
Satisfy the various geographical interests 
that comprise the United States but specific 
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enough to guide the states in their planning 
and development of rational policies of land 
use. 

I would also recommend that the Congress 
broaden and consolidate national regional 
planning as a cooperative effort of the several 
states, the federal regional councils, the ex- 
isting regional development commissions and 
the river basin commissions, For example, the 
interrelated planning of economic develop- 
ment districts, soil and water conservation, 
transportation, resource conservation, and 
many others must be drawn together if the 
nation and the states are to develop and im- 
plement comprehensive land use policies. 

Without institutionalization of regional 
coordination and direction among the states 
and federal agencies, state plans will tend 
to be developed to satisfy the individual in- 
terest of each state. The sum of such dis- 
parate efforts will not only be unrealistic, 
but meaningless in the context of national 
and regional interests. 


INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS 


Both bills recognize that state government 
is the key for developing and implementing 
a rational land use policy. States represent 
a wide variety of social, economic, physical 
and political conditions. They also differ in 
institutional structures, government philos- 
ophies and intergovernmental relations. In- 
stitutional arrangements that are appro- 
priate for one state may be unacceptable in 
another. The desirability of flexibility should 
not, however, obscure the need for reasonable 
constraints for all levels of government. 
Without them, the requirements for state ac- 
tions to satisfy national goals would be un- 
reasonable. 

Both bills point to state government as 
the ultimately responsible body for land 
resources protection, This is proper. While 
Senate Bill 632 does permit flexibility of ad- 
ministration, Senate Bill 992 more fully rec- 
ognizes that state and national interests are 
not always extant. Consequently, it focuses 
on those areas where there is an overriding 
state or national interest, and does not other- 
wise interfere with local prerogatives, 

The basic philosophical difference between 
the two bills is particularly significant for 
states that have a strong tradition of home 
rule. Such is the case in Wisconsin. 

I would recommend that Congress, in the 
interest of strengthening the federal system, 
leave to the states the freedom to delegate 
authority to local governments as their needs 
dictate. 

Senate Bill 992 represents a more general 
and broad policy approach to state land use 
planning than does SB632. Rather than em- 
phasizing planning technique, it establishes 
performance standards for a process by iden- 
tifying specific problems which must be 
solved and leaves open the development of 
mechanisms for such problems which must 
be solved and leaves open the development of 
mechanisms for such problem solving. Essen- 
tially, this leaves the states free to select 
from alternatives whatever mechanism best 
suits their needs. 

Clearly, those provisions of Senate Bill 
992 are desirable since they allow the states 
the flexibility to select from among their 
resources the vehicle that best suits them. 
Programs can then be tailored to meet the 
specific need and competency of that state, 
while performance indicators will establish 
a base line for achievement of national 
goals. 

LAND USE POLICY 

Land use policy, in and of itself, is not 
an end. Rather it is a means to an end. 
There are a myriad of other public policies 
that have a direct bearing on the develop- 
ment of land use policy—health, transporta- 
tion, education, manpower and taxation, to 
mention only a few. Environmental quality 
cannot be considered in isolation of each of 
these since each has physical components 
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and physical implications. If state land use 
policy planning is to be effective, it must 
be conducted within the context of state- 
wide comprehensive planning. 

Perhaps it is unrealistic to expect state 
governments to develop their policies as a 
rational whole, but surely if they are to be 
effective in their planning, they must ac- 
count for the components that too often 
are considered apart from each other, The 
development, then, of a rational and sound 
land use policy becomes a vehicle for draw- 
ing together these varied and separate com- 
ponents. To that end, Senate Bill 632 spe- 
cifically attempts to improve economic and 
social conditions through the enunciation 
of a land use policy. 

However, even though it is generally ac- 
cepted that the major economic, social and 
physical problems are found in the urban 
areas of our nation, the bill specifically 
exempts major urban areas, as well as fed- 
eral lands, from the provisions of any state 
land use plan. It is clear that these are not 
self-sufficient and self-contained entities. 
They are affected by external policies of land 
use and their very existence carries signifi- 
cant implications for the uses of surrounding 
areas. 

We cannot realistically exempt these areas 
from consideration in the development of 
rational land use policies—and in fact, they 
must be given high priority. 


NATIONAL URGENCY AND FEDERAL FUNDING 


The funding provisions of any national 
land use policy should reflect the urgency 
and priority of the subject. The level of 
funding should be at least equal to that of 
other ongoing planning programs. If it is 
to reflect urgency, the level should be even 
higher. 

Program support of 50% as proposed by 
Senate Bill 992 would seem inconsistent with 
the stated urgency and priority of the pro- 
gram. Existing planning support approxi- 
mates 66% and adequate land use planning 
support might be better pegged at this level, 
or better yet, the 90% level proposal in 
Senate Bill 632. 


INCENTIVES 


As the governor of a state with a long and 
rich history of progressive action, I am in- 
stinctively repelled by economic sanctions 
imposed to induce state action. But, as a 
realist, I know that without these sanctions 
many desirable objectives would not come 
about. A carrot without a stick often is not 
enough to induce tough political actions. 

For example, would Wisconsin and other 
states have enacted effective relocation meas- 
ures or billboard controls without the threat 
of losing federal highway funds. I would 
like to think so, but—again, as a realist—I 
am afraid not. 

Senate Bill 632 then appropriately com- 
bines both the carrot and the stick. It makes 
sizable grants for lands use planning, but 
then would withhold environmentally- 
related federal funds if the states did not 
act responsibly. Recognizing the strong na- 
tional interest in land resource protection, 
I believe that this sanction is necessary. 

The Congress is now also considering bills 
that would set national policy and establish 
a national program to protect and wisely 
manage the nation’s coastal and estuarine 
zones, Wisconsin, as a Great Lakes state, 
fully recognizes the imperative need to pro- 
tect and halt further deterioration of our 
rich coastal resources. And we would make 
coastal and estuarine zone protection a first 
priority in comprehensive land and water 
resource planning. 

With a top priority commitment for coastal 
resources protection, and recognizing the 
close interrelationships and potential overlap 
of separate national land use planning pro- 
grams and coastal zone management pro- 
grams, I urge that these bills be reconciled. 
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One approach could be to clearly cite coastal 
gone protection as the first priority in na- 
tional land use planning. Or, if it appears 
that the National Land Use Policy Act will 
not be promptly enacted, the coastal zone 
management measure should be carefully 
tailored to anticipate and lead toward an 
effective national land use planning program. 


CONCLUSION 


By way of summary, both bills claim to 
establish a national land use policy but do 
not address themselves as to where new pop- 
ulation and growth should be accommodated 
and where it should be limited. A true na- 
tional policy would require more than a com- 
posite of state land use plans and controls. 
The Urban Growth Report, directed by the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1970, 
could be expanded in concept and compo- 
nents to directly relate national land use 
policy with national urban growth policy. 

Despite this inadequacy, the bills make an 
important contribution to a more rational 
institutional system than exists today by 
stimulating the creation of powerful new 
state authority to plan and regulate land use, 

Senate Bill 632 is more comprehensive in 
its geographic scope and specifies more de- 
tailed analysis as a part of the planning 
process. However, the state regulatory func- 
tion should probably not be as broad as its 
planning responsibilities and might best be 
limited to the types of land uses contained 
in the administration proposal—critical 
areas, key facilities, development of regional 
benefits, large scale development and new 
communities. By setting forth these areas 
of primary concern, the national government 
would be articulating a national policy by 
the establishment of priorities. Such state- 
ment would also provide a framework for 
state level planning. 

Neither bill is entirely satisfactory. Each 
has its salutory effects. Each has inadequa- 
cies and defects. 

We stand, once again, on the threshold of 
action that will find the states and national 
government in partnership. The nature of 
that partnership is of continuing concern, 
It should be one that will foster a dynamic 
and mutually supportive function at each 
level of government. But, traditionally, the 
relationship is incrementally defined in terms 
of functional proposals, rather than an agreed 
upon general intergovernmental policy with- 
in which specific programs are then devel- 
oped. We tend to conduct the business of 
government in piecemeal fashion, putting 
these pieces together without respect to an 
overall framework. 

As a governor, I have an abiding interest 
in any legislation which impacts on states. 
I am concerned primarily with the relation- 
ship that will grow from this new partner- 
ship and how it will affect these levels of 
government now and in the future. I am 
equally concerned with the effect such legis- 
lation will have on the future of municipal, 
town and county government, But most im- 
portant of all, I am deeply concerned with 
the effect this will have on people. 

In this context, the obligation of each level 
of government must be the focus for discus- 
sion, There is a tendency, when the clamor 
for action seems compelling to rush forward 
without examining the complex ramifications 
of today’s actions on our many tomorrows. 
We tend to regard hard and difficult questions 
as details. Too often, fadism overtakes ra- 
tional and deliberate examination. 

At this juncture, and in light of national 
urgency, I would urge that the Congress 
and Administration seek to reconcile these 
bills. I recommend that the mechanism for 
such reconciliation include the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference of the Council of State 
Governments and other appropriate organi- 
zations. 

In this manner, we will preserve the best 
elements of each bill and at the same time, 
enable state government to have a positive 
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impact on the concepts incorporated in the 
legislation. 

All too often, the federal-state partnership 
arising from specific legislation proves un- 
satisfactory to both parties. The way to alle- 
viate this all too frequent dilemma is to 
expand participation in the drafting of new 
legislation—to include those parties that 
have a direct concern in the legislation and 
who will be ultimately responsible for pro- 
gram planning and execution. 

In the final analysis, state government will 
assume primary responsibility for protecting 
the broad public interest in land use deci- 
sions. It is desirable, then, that State govern- 
ment be afforded the opportunity to partici- 
pate more fully in the development of na- 
tional land use policy. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia when he introduced S. 2033, 
2034, 2035, and 2036, and submitted cer- 
tain material on behalf of Mr. Jackson, 
are printed in the routine morning busi- 
ness section of the Recorp under State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.) 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERV- 
ICE ACT—UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time on amendment No. 149 by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York (Mr. 
BucKLEY) be limited to 3 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled between 
the distinguished manager of the bill, 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
NIS), and the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. Bucktey), and that time 
on any amendments thereto be limited 
each to 20 minutes, to be equally divided 
between the mover of the amendment to 
the amendment and the mover of the 
amendment which is proposed to be 
amended thereby, and that no nonger- 
mane amendments be received. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday next, June 17, when the un- 
finished business is laid before the Sen- 
ate, amendment No. 149 by the distin- 
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guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
BUCKLEY) be laid before the Senate by 
the Chair and made the pending busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
reads as follows: 

Ordered further, That debate be limited to 
3 hours to be equally divided and controlled 
between the mover of the amendment and 
the manager of the bill on amendment No. 
149 by the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Buckley). 

Ordered further, That on June 17, 1971, 
during the further consideration of H.R. 6531, 
amendment No. 149 be laid before the Sen- 
ate and made the pending business. 

Provided, That debate on all amendments 
to amendments enumerated above be lim- 
ited to 20 minutes to be equally divided and 
controlled respectively by the mover and the 
author of the original amendment (first de- 
gree). 

Ordered further, That amendments not 
germane to the amendments enumerated 
above shall not be received. (June 4, 1971.) 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATORS BELLMON, DOMINICK, 
CURTIS, AND WEICKER TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, immediately following the re- 
marks by the very distinguished Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) , for which 
an order has been previously entered, the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELLMoNn) be recognized for not to 
exceed 12 minutes, at the conclusion of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick) be recognized 
for not to exceed 5 minutes, at the con- 
clusion of which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes, 
at the conclusion of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) be recognized for not to exceed 
10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 7016 TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that at 
9:30 a.m. tomorrow the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of H.R. 7016, an act 
making appropriations for the Office of 
Education and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
UNFINIS 


HED BUSINESS AND 
AMENDMENT 143 TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
upon the disposition of the bill H.R. 7016 
tomorrow the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, and that 
amendment No. 143 by the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern) be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 
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QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TOMORROW UNTIL 11 A.M. FRI- 
DAY, JUNE 11, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business tomor- 
row it stand in adjournment until 11 
a.m. on Friday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
FRIDAY UNTIL 11 A.M. ON MON- 
DAY, JUNE 14, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business on Fri- 
day it stand in adjournment until 11 
a.m. on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is understood that these hours 
for the convening of the Senate are sub- 
ject to change. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, now, for the final quorum call of 
the day. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF GERMANENESS RULE 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Pastore germaneness rule be waived 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virignia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the way the program is outlined 
for tomorrow there is no period pres- 
ently set aside for the transaction of 
routine morning business. 

By virtue of the fact the Pastore rule 
has been waived for tomorrow—and I 
have asked that it be waived because of 
the fact that time on the appropriation 
bill and time on the MeGovern amend- 
ment has been agreed to and is limited 
and controlled—any Senator who wishes 
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to transact morning business at any point 
tomorrow can do so without the restric- 
tion of the Pastore rule, provided the 
Senator can get time from Senators who 
control the time. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 8:30 a.m. 
Following the recognition of the two 
leaders under the standing order, the 
following Senators will be recognized in 
the order stated for not to exceed the 
times set forth: 

Mr. TALMADGE, 15 minutes; Mr. BELL- 
MON, 12 minutes; Mr. Dominick, 5 min- 
utes; Mr. Curtis, 15 minutes; Mr. 
WEICKER, 10 minutes. 

At 9:30 a.m. the Chair will lay before 
the Senate H.R. 7016, an act making ap- 
propriations for the Office of Education. 
Time will begin running thereon and will 
be limited to 1 hour on the bill. Time on 
any amendment thereto will be limited to 
20 minutes. Time on any amendment to 
an amendment will be limited to 10 min- 
utes. No amendments not germane will 
be received. The agreement is in the usual 
form. 

At the conclusion of action on the bill 
making appropriations for the Office of 
Education, there will be a rollcall vote 
thereon. The yeas and nays have not yet 
been ordered, but they will be. 

At the conclusion of action on the bill 
making appropriations for the Office of 
Education, the Chair will lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business, The Mc- 
Govern amendment (No, 143) will be the 
pending question. 

A time agreement has been entered in- 
to thereon, with a final vote on the Mc- 
Govern amendment, as amended, if 
amended, to occur no later than 5 o’clock 
p.m., on Wednesday, June 16. Time on 
all amendments thereto will be limited 
to 1 hour. 

Senators are on notice that, other than 
the rolicall vote which will occur on the 
bill making appropriations for the Office 
of Education tomorrow—and there is no 
time at this point which can be stated 
for such a vote because it will depend on 
how many amendments, if any, are of- 
fered to the bill—there may be rolicall 
yotes on amendments to the McGovern 
amendment at any time on tomorrow, 
on Friday, on Monday next, and on 
Tuesday, and on Wednesday. 

Additionally, there may be rollcall 
votes on conference reports, et cetera. 

When the Senate completes its busi- 
ness on tomorrow, it will stand in ad- 
journment until 11 a.m. on Friday. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 8:30 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
8:30 tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
June 10, 1971, at 8:30 a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 9, 1971: 


FEDERAL METAL AND NONMETALLIC MINE 
SAFETY Board OF REVIEW 


The following-named persons to be Mem- 
bers of the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic 
Mine Safety Board of Review as indicated: 
(New Positions) 

W. W. Little, of Arizona, for the remainder 
of the term of five years expiring September 
15, 1971. 

Peter J. Bensoni, of Minnesota, for the re- 
mainder of the term of five years expiring 
September 15, 1972. 

Robert W. McVay, of Missouri, for the re- 
mainder of the term of five years expiring 
September 15, 1973. 

Charles E. Schwab, of New York, for the 
remainder of the term of five years expiring 
September 15, 1974. 

Howard L. Hartman, of California, for the 
remainder of the term of five years expiring 
September 15, 1975. 


In THE Navy 


Hugh W. Marcy, midshipman (Naval Acad- 
emy), to be a permanent ensign in the Line 
or Staff Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (naval enlisted scien- 
tific education program candidates) to be 
permanent ensigns in the Line or Staff Corps 
of the Navy, subject to the qualification 
therefore as provided by law: 


Jack C. Barrs Robert L. Holdredge 
Ronald O. Beene Robert G. Horn 
Robert H. Christian W. F, Humphries II 
Jon R. Cummings Glenn E. Love 
Jerald L. Daniel Kenneth W. Starr 
David W. Duma Paul E. Taylor 

John T. Hammond William H. Ward 
Charles R. Hedden Flake M. Wilcox 


Ian M. Laird, U.S. Navy (retired), to be re- 
appointed from the temporary disability re- 
tired list as a permanent captain in the Line 
of the Navy, subject to the qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 

Clyde H. McAllister (Naval Reserve officer) 
to be a permanent lieutenant and a tempo- 
rary lieutenant commander in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Raymond G. Allen Peter D. Logen 
William R. Clarke James H. O’Callaghah 
Otis H. Edge, Jr. Franklin H. Ross 


The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
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Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Dennis D. Anderson Kenneth J. Kim- 
William N, Carter brough 
Michael A. Cochran Benedict Ligotti 
Greogory W. Gramm Thomas A. Lynde 
Henry J. Deangelis Gerald F. Moore 
William F. Doms Mark W. Richards 
Bruce R, Fox Joseph T. Rowbottom 
Richard R. Gartner, mI 

Jr. Richard A. Smith 
Floyd W. Gedutis Jerry L. Stovall 
Daniel W. Haney William T. Theroux, 
Craig W. Jester Jr. 


The following candidates to be permanent 
ensigns in the Medical Service Corps (Al- 
lied Sciences) of the Navy, subject to the 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


James W. Malinoski Robert M. Debell 
Roger D. Hughes Richard Wolf 
Eric J. Mueller IT Ronald D. Porter 


The following candidates selected as alter- 
nates to be permanent ensigns in the Medical 
Service Corps (Allied Sciences) of the Navy, 
subject to the qualification therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 


David V. Edling 
Wesley J. Leverich 
John C. Lane 


HM1 Donna R. Martin to be a permanent 
ensign in the Medical Service Corps (Health 
Care Administration) of the Navy, subject to 
the qualification therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named enlisted personnel to 
be ensigns in- the Medical Service Corps 
(Health Care Administration) of the Navy, 
for temporary service, subject to the quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


Steven L. Smith Norman J. Barber 
Larry R. Weappa Anthony J. Peters III 
Michael L. Todd Warren Williams, Jr. 
Larry D. Holman Steven R. Hixson 
Robert L. Malinky John E. Greenan 
Arvid C. Fristad William S. Dial 
Jimmie J. Mullin John R. Hetrick 
Roger D. Crabtree Robert J. Kane 

Harry E. Yost Rodney D. Hickey 
Francis J. Hughes Arlen D. Morey 
Richard B. Kurtich Tommy M, Tomlinson 
Tommy L. Ruffin Peter F. Sheridan 
Clyde E. Kunkel Kenneth R. Shannon 
Gary E. Schick David E. Johnson 
Dale O. Knee Lemuel A. Waggoner 
Jack L. Peterson J. Ronald Thompson 
John I. Huju Donald J. Lemmerman 


The following-named enlisted personnel 
selected as alternates to be ensigns in the 
Medical Service Corps (Health Care Admin- 
istration) of the Navy, for temporary service, 
subject to the qualification therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 


Michael J. Reinig 
Thane S. Thurmond 
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Ronald C. Ewing 
Robert M. Carroll 
George W. K. Stewart 
Joe M. McCaig 
William R. Moses 
Joseph M. Cosenza 
Jose M. Silvas 
Michael J. Maskulak 


Fred G. Barina 
Jerry D. Penn 
George R. Willis, Jr. 
Robert L. Stratman 
Richard T. Oldham 
James M. Keenan 
Orlando J. Santore 
Roy R. Skog, Jr. 
James L. Raymond Len S. Watts 

John W. Denayar Ronald E. Bennett 
Dennis C. Dunkleman David Dittman 
Thomas R. Defibaugh 

William L. Benedict (Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps candidate) to be a perma- 
nent Ensign in the Line or Staff Corps of the 
Navy, subject to the qualification therefor as 
provided by law. 

Larry B. Thompson (civilian college gradu- 
ate) to be a permanent Lieutenant and a 
temporary Lieutenant Commander in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be Permanent Lieutenants 
(junior grade) and temporary Lieutenants in 
the Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 
Jack T. Curren Robert D. Markowitz 
Ernest G. Glass John K. Stephan 
Jack A. Hale, Jr. Charles L. Zimliki 
Gary N. Harnois 

Charles A. Vedra, U.S. Navy officer to be 
reverted to permanent chief warrant officer 
W-4 in the Navy, subject to the qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 

Theodis Dillard, U.S. Navy, retired, to be 
reappointed from the temporary disability 
retired list as a lieutenant commander in the 
Line of the Navy, for temporary service, sub- 
ject to the qualification therefor as provided 
by law. 

Gary Wayne Blair, midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be a permanent ensign in the 
line or staff corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 9, 1971: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Joseph F. Donelan, Jr., of New York, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

Charles J. Nelson, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service Reserve officer of class 
1, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Botswana, to the 
Kingdom of Lesotho, and to the Kingdom of 
Swaziland. 


U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


John Shaheen, of Illinois, to be a member 
of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion for a term expiring January 27, 1974. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


We are troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed: We are perplexed but not in 
despair.—Il Corinthians 4: 8. 

Almighty God, whose puwer is ade- 
quate for all our needs, whose wisdom 
makes us truly wise and whose love keeps 
good will alive within us, bless us in full 
measure as we wait upon Thee in prayer. 

Give us the spirit to put into our lives 
the principles found in Thy Word and 
may they become the practices of our 
daily living, so we can lead our Nation 


in ministering to the needs of our people 
that no one may be forgotten, no one 
neglected, and no one left alone. 

Grant that a new sunrise of peace and 
prosperity may dawn upon this planet 
and upon this our beloved land and upon 
us, as we pray in the spirit of Him who 
is the way, the truth, and the life. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 


Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 
There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
575) entitled “An act to authorize funds 
to carry out the purposes of the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act of 
1965, as amended.” 
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PRECIPITATE ACTION IN VIETNAM? 


(Mr. JACOBS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration has yesterday again labeled a 
December 31, 1971, withdrawal of Ameri- 
can prisoners and military forces from 
intervention in Vietnam as “precipitate.” 

Webster defines “precipitate” as “to 
cause to move, act, proceed, and so forth, 
very rapidly; to urge or press on with 
eager haste or violence; to hurry.” 

On New Year’s Eve 1971 it will have 
been 17 years and 8 months since Presi- 
dent Nixon first advocated direct Amer- 
ican military intervention in Indochina— 
April 16, 1954; 21 years since the Tru- 
man administration discarded our pre- 
vious anticolonialism policy by aiding 
France in its war to reassert colonialism 
in Indochina, and 7 years since the John- 
son administration escalation. 

Precipitate? Not very. 


WASHINGTON AREA WATER SUPPLY 
AND SEWAGE PROBLEM 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, the most re- 
cent issue of the Central Atlantic En- 
vironment News comments on the lack 
of interest of Washington area water 
supply officials in using the Potomac es- 
tuary as a source of water for our metro- 
politan area. The account states that 
these officials prefer upstream storage 
and quotes one of them as saying it is 
healthier, more certain, and more es- 
thetic than drinking treated sewage. Let 
me say here and now if the sanitary 
engineers and officials of this region are 
not more imaginative and innovative in 
solving our water supply and sewage 
problem than this, they are extending an 
invitation for the abolishment of their 
own semiautonomous local empires. 
Rather than come to grips with the 
cleanup operation through a cooperative 
effort they invite the establishment of a 
super agency which will put them out of 
business. 

High-level dams on the main stem of 
the Potomac to wash half treated sewage 
down the estuary to the bay are as ar- 
chaic as the “chic sales” of the Victorian 
era. 

The citizens of this region are sophisti- 
cated enough to know that water can be 
recycled and that the Potomac, the Na- 
tion’s river, can be cleaned up for swim- 
ming, boating, and other recreation. They 
are entitled to no less. This message must 
get through to the sanitary engineers 
of this region loud and clear. 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE SPEAK ON 
PRESIDENT NIXON’S PROGRAM 
OF VIETNAMIZATION 


(Mr. DENNIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, I am in the 
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process of polling my Indiana district. 
Among others, I asked two questions: 

First. Do you favor or oppose President 
Nixon’s program of “Vietnamization’’? 
To date 84.6 percent are in favor, only 
15.4 percent oppose. 

Second. Do you favor or oppose pub- 
licly announcing at this time a fixed fu- 
ture date for total withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops from Vietnam? Only 23.3 per- 
cent favor announcing such a date, 76.7 
percent are opposed. 

Out where the people live, this is the 
voice of the people—pollsters and politi- 
cians might do well to remember it. 


“CIVIL” WARS—UNITY OR 
FREEDOM 


(Mr. TALCOTT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, each 
Member of this House has the inalien- 
able right to speak his mind, in this 
Chamber and out, for whatever reasons 
he chooses. I commend Members who 
speak up with sincerity and cogency. 

I commend our colleague, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MCCLOSKEY) 
for contributing to the debate pertaining 
to Vietnam. 

However, when the appealing rhetoric 
distorts the facts or misleads, other 
Members have an even greater respon- 
sibility to speak up to at least provide 
some perspective. 

Now, I deplore this war, too. I may be 
even more disillusioned by the conduct 
of this war than the gentleman. I, too, 
am anxious to end the war as soon as 
possible—perhaps for more reasons than 
the gentleman. Tonight would not be too 
soon. 

But I noticed on the United Press 
International wire service that the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. McCtos- 
KEY) likened the war in Vietnam to the 
American Civil War with these exact 
words: 

In both conflicts, the South broke away 
and the North fought to reunite a country 
that essentially belongs to them. 


The gentleman neglected, however, to 
make one major and critical distinction: 
in our Civil War, it was the South that 
was slave and the North that was free. 
In Indochina the situation is the other 
way around. 

I am confident the gentleman would 
not want to convey to his audiences that 
unity was, or is, more important than 
freedom—to him or to others. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF SAN GABRIEL, CALIF. 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of House 
Resolution 450, congratulating San 
Gabriel, Calif., and her residents on the 
occasion of her 200th anniversary. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 450 


Whereas the city of San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, is celebrating its two hundredth an- 
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niversary by a series of events commencing 
May 20, 1971; and 

Whereas the city of San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, surrounds the Mission San Gabriel 
Archangel, founded September 8, 1771, by 
Father Junipera Serra, during the reign of 
Carlos III, King of Spain, was the fourth 
of twenty-one Spanish missions built along 
the historic El Camino Real (King’s High- 
way) and became known as the “Queen of 
Missions”; and 

Whereas the city of San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, was established by a small group of 
monks sent from San Diego who upon their 
arrival were swooped down upon by a large 
band of painted warriors, whereupon, ac- 
cording to legend, the monks unfurled their 
banner on which was a painting of the Ma- 
donna, and the warriors threw down their 
weapons, made submission, and brought 
gifts; and 

Whereas the city of San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, became the place where in 1781 the 
Rivera Expedition from Sinaloa and Sonora, 
Mexico, arrived at the mission, containing 
the “poblabores” (settlers) for the proposed 
pueblo of Neustra Sefiora la Reina de Los 
Angeles, and these chosen settlers then de- 
parted from the sheltering walls of the mis- 
sion on September 4 of that year to found 
their pueblo which is today the great city of 
Los Angeles; and 

Whereas the city of San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, is the oldest settlement north of San 
Diego and south.of San Luis Obispo and is 
not only the mother of the city of Los An- 
geles, but also of every other community in 
the valley that bears its name as it was the 
cultural and agricultural center, as well as 
the spiritual nucleus, that inspired the 
founding of other communities in this great 
green valley; and 

Whereas the city of San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, has among its first American settlers, 
Jedediah S. Smith who led a group of trap- 
pers from the Great Salt Lake in November 
1826, followed in 1841 by the first organized 
wagon train, captained by William Workman 
and John Roland; and 

Whereas the city of San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, became, in 1852, the first township 
in the county of Los Angeles, which town- 
ship in 1860 was composed of five hundred 
and eighty-six persons, and is presently 
situated below the Sierra Madre mountains, 
north of the Pacific Ocean, with the city of 
Arcadia to the northeast; and 

Whereas the city of San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, at the turn of the twentieth century 
experienced its first growing pains as an 
aroused citizenry awakened from its “adobe 
days” to the potential of private enterprise 
and in 1945 voted the sum of $160,000 to 
acquire the beautiful San Gabriel Civic 
Auditorium, opened originally in 1927 to 
house the Mission Play and formerly known 
as the Mission Playhouse, which has one of 
the largest stages on the west coast and is 
the hub of cultural activities in the area and 
a living example of the farsightedness and 
dedication of the people of San Gabriel to 
preserve and foster cultural activities; and 

Whereas the city of San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, where the flame of Christianity was 
lighted and the arts of civilization were first 
introduced, has grown from a small Indian 
settlement to a city with a population of 
nearly thirty thousand and has maintained 
its superbly beautiful mission, constructed 
by Indians of hand-made adobe bricks and 
tile which continues today as a parish church 
at 314 Mission Drive; and 

Whereas the city of San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, still has adobes of the early days 
among which are the Purcell Adobe, 308 
Mission Drive, which was built in 1768 to 
house the Spanish commandant and the 
padres while the mission was being erected; 
the May Place, 725 Carmelita Street, built in 
1851 by J. R. Evertson, Los Angeles’ first 
census taker; the Vigare Adobe, 616 Ramona 
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Street, built by a soldier of the mission 
guard; and La Carsa Sieja de Lopez (the old 
house of Lopez), 330 North Santa Anita 
Street, believed to be one of the mission 
buildings; and 

Whereas the city of San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, has preserved its spiritual and cul- 
tural heritage and represents the embodi- 
ment of the best features of California tra- 
dition: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby sends congratulations and greet- 
ings to the city of San Gabriel, California, 
and her residents on the occasion of her two 
hundredth anniversary and extends hope 
from the people of the United States that 
San Gabriel, California, will continue to 
grow and prosper and stand in the centuries 
to come as a symbol of American living. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EDWARDS OF 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, EDWARDS of 


California: On pages 1, 2, and 3, strike out 
all whereas clauses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join the gentlemen from Cali- 
fornia (Mr, WiccrIns and Mr. DANIELSON) 
in the support of this resolution, House 
Resolution 450, which pays tribute to 
the city of San Gabriel on having con- 
tributed in so many ways to the well- 
being of the San Gabriel community and 
persists in making San Gabriel an ideal 
place to live. This city which was the 


mother of the city of Los Angeles, and 
became known as the Queen of the 


Missions, has preserved the spiritual 
and cultural traditions inherited from 
California’s earliest settlers, has proudly 
preserved the superbly beautiful Mission 
San Gabriel Archangel and the adobe 
buildings constructed by Indians of 
handmade bricks, and stands today as a 
landmark of the best features of the 
State of California. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. The resolution was agreed to. 
$ motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
during which to extend their remarks on 
the resolution just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 125] 


Abourezk Metcalfe 
Alexander Obey 
Arends Peyser 
Ashbrook Ralilsback 
Ashley 
Baring 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clay 

Collier 
Collins, Tex. 


Runnels 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hébert 
Horton 


Scheuer 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Hosmer Stephens 
Ichord Thompson, 
Kee N.J. 
Kluczynski Tiernan 
Landgrebe Ullman 
Landrum Ware 
Leggett Wilson, Bob 
Long, La. Wilson, 
McCulloch Charles H. 
Maillliard 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 368 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUGAR ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1971 


(Mr. MAYNE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 8866, 
the Sugar Act Amendments of 1971, will 
reach the House floor tomorrow under a 
closed rule. I appeared before the Rules 
Committee this morning in support of an 
open rule or in the alternative a modi- 
fied rule which would give the member- 
ship an opportunity to vote on an amend- 
ment I wished to offer reducing an over- 
generous increase in the quotas to be 
assigned the Bahamas and British Hon- 
duras. These tiny countries, with popula- 
tions of 195,000 and 120,000 respectively, 
are being given increases of 23,173 and 
18,634 tons. Eight of their much larger 
neighbors in Central America and the 
Caribbean take substantial cuts. Neither 
country qualifies for such preferential 
treatment under the criteria for assign- 
ment of foreign quotas originally laid 
down by the committee. Each is eligible 
to share in the premium prices afforded 
by the British Commonwealth's prefer- 
ential system. While today’s action by 
the Rules Committee precludes my offer- 
ing such an amendment, I intend during 
the general debate to protest these in- 
creases which are so far as I can deter- 
mine unexplained and unjustified. My 
reasons for doing 30 are in part set forth 
in my dissenting views which commence 
on page 48 of the report. The remarkable 
favoritism being extended to the Ba- 
hamas and British Honduras when com- 
pared with their neighbors is perhaps 
best shown in the table at the bottom of 
page 48. I wish to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the following typo- 
graphical errors which appear at pages 
48 and 49 of these dissenting views and 
which should be corrected as follows: 

On page 48 in the sentence before 
the table, the figure “3,173 tons” should 
be changed to “33,173 tons.” 
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The following corrections should be 
made in the table: 

The fourth column entitled “New total 
and prorations” in the table should be 
numbered “(4)” not “(5)”. 

The figure in the fourth column for 
British Honduras should be “33,173” not 
“T 33,137” and the figure in the fifth col- 
umn for the Bahamas should be “T 
23,173” not “T 23,137.” 

The figure in the forth column for 
British Honduras should be “33,173” not 
“33,137.” 

On page 49, in line four, the figure 
“22,173 tons” should be changed to 
“23,173 tons.” 


DANNY GOODWIN, NO. 1 DRAFTEE 
IN MAJOR LEAGUE FREE AGENT 
DRAFT 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a great deal of pleasure that I read in 
the Washington Post yesterday in the 
sports section that Danny Goodwin, a 
young man from my hometown and in 
fact my old high school, has been se- 
lected by the Chicago White Sox as the 
No. 1 draftee in the annual major league 
free agent draft. 

Danny batted .469, .427, and .495 dur- 
ing his high school career, and in recog- 
nition of his abilities the school has 
retired his uniform—No. 6. According to 
White Sox manager, Chuck Tanner, he 
is already considered to be an excellent 
receiver and hopefully will soon be play- 
ing in the major leagues. 

Our youngest son, Robin, has been a 
teammate of Danny’s both on the basket- 
ball and baseball teams. We have come 
to know him well, and I consider him to 
be a very outstanding young man over 
and above his athletic prowess. As a 
measure of his character I think it is sig- 
nificant to note that his first considera- 
tion is an opportunity to complete his 
college education, for he has ambitions 
of following in the footsteps of his 
brother, Dennis, who is studying to be- 
come a dentist at Texas Southern Uni- 
versity. 

All of us in Peoria are tremendously 
proud that Danny Goodwin should be 
selected as the No. 1 draft choice this 
year, and we congratulate the manage- 
ment of the Chicago White Sox for their 
good judgment. 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS. FLORENCE 
DURKEE 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago, one of the great ladies of cen- 
tral New York was honored by the La- 
Sertoma Club as their “Woman of the 
Year.” No one could be more deserving 
than Mrs. Florence Durkee, 

Mrs, Durkee, the mother of nine chil- 
dren and the grandmother of 31, has 
been a community activist all her life and 
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a community leader all her adult life. 
Her charities and civic involvements read 
like a litany of current events in the 
Cortland-Homer area. She has worked 
diligently for the Cortland County His- 
torical Society, the Elizabeth Brewster 
House, Cortland Memorial Hospital, 
Women’s Fellowship of the Homer Con- 
gregational Church, Council of Churches, 
Cortland Salvation Army, American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, the Cornell Women’s 
Club, and others far too numerous to 
mention. The amazing part of this grand 
woman, Mr, Speaker, is that she has done 
all this while managing a home and serv- 
ing simultaneously as President of the 
Durkee Bakery Co., in Cortland. 

I want to take this opportunity to of- 
fer her my personal thanks for her ac- 
tivities, Mr. Speaker, and to remind my 
colleagues here in the Chamber that as 
long as there are Florence Durkees at 
work in our society, we are far from 
collapsing. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 


MICRONESIAN CLAIMS ACT OF 1971 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, by di- 


rection of the Committee on Rules, 1 
call up House Resolution 467 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 467 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 617) to authorize an ex gratia 
contribution to certain inhabitants of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands who 
suffered damages arising out of the hostilities 
of the Second World War, to provide for the 
payment of noncombat claims occurring prior 
to July 1, 1951, and to establish a Microne- 
sian Claims Commission, and all points of 
order against page 4, lines 12 through 23 and 
page 10, lines 6 through 15 of said joint 
resolution are hereby waived. After general 
debate, which will be confined to the joint 
resolution and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the joint resolution shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the joint 
resolution for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the joint resolution to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
joint resolution and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. SMITH), pending which 
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I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution, 467 
provides for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 617, as reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. House 
Joint Resolution 617 would provide gen- 
erally for three things: First, authorize 
an ex gratia contribution to certain in- 
habitants of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands who suffered damages 
arising out of hostilities of the Second 
World War; second, authorize the pay- 
ment of noncombat claims arising after 
the securing of the islands and prior to 
July 1, 1951; and, third, establish a Mi- 
cronesian Claims Commission to receive, 
examine, adjudicate, and render final de- 
cisions with respect to such claims. 

House Resolution 467 provides an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate, fol- 
lowed by a reading of the joint resolution 
for amendments under the 5-mintte rule. 
It further provides that after the joint 
resolution has been reported to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the joint resolu- 
tion and amendments thereto, to final 
passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 

All points of order against provisions 
of section 102(b), appearing on page 4 
and section 104(c) on page 10 of the joint 
resolution are waived by House Resolu- 
tion 467. The waiver is necessary because 
these two sections provide for the trans- 
fer of general revenue funds to and from 
a special “Micronesian claims fund,” to 
be managed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, for payment of claims without 
further action of the Appropriations 
Committee, contrary to rule XXI, clause 
4 of the House rules. 

Mr. Speaker, for a period of more than 
two decades Micronesians have been rele- 
gated to the status of citizens without a 
country although living on their own 
land. While their own claims for wartime 
suffering and resultant losses have gone 
uncompensated, they have watched their 
kin in Guam and their neighbors in Asia, 
including the Ryukyuans, benefit from 
grants from the United States and rep- 
arations from Japan. 

It is true that the settlement of Micro- 
nesian wartime claims has been delayed 
chiefly because of protracted negotia- 
tions between the United States and 
Japan. But an agreement between the 
two principal World War II combatants 
in the Pacific was reached on April 18, 
1969, more than 2 years ago. That agree- 
ment stipulates that the two Govern- 
ments will make ex gratia contribu- 
tions—as opposed to legally obligated 
payments—of $5 million each in response 
to the war damage claims of the Micro- 
nesians. The U.S. contribution will be 
made in cash and the Japanese contribu- 
tion in the form of goods and services, 
as requisitioned by the Micronesians. The 
Japanese Government insisted on this 
form of contribution because all of the 
reparation agreements it had made with 
Asian countries, some of which were still 
outstanding provided for this type of 
payment. 

Some of the Micronesian claims arose 
out of damages suffered during the post- 
war period while the Marianas, the 
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Marshalls and the Carolines were occu- 
pied by U.S. troops. Responsibility for 
these damages, therefore, cannot be 
shared with Japan. 

Accordingly, House Joint Resolution 
617 provides for a four-point program 
in response to the claims of the people 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands: First, to implement the agreement 
of April 18, 1969, between the United 
States and Japan by authorizing $5 mil- 
lion to be appropriated as the U.S. share 
of the total contribution of $10 million; 
second, to authorize the adjudication of 
claims of Micronesians arising during 
the war and those arising during the 
postsecure period until July 1, 1951, for 
losses resulting from actions attributable 
to uniformed personnel or civilian em- 
ployees of the United States; third, to 
establish a Micronesian Claims Commis- 
sion to settle these claims; and, fourth, 
to authorize an appropriation of $20 mil- 
lion, in addition to the $5 million ex 
gratia contribution, to be used by the 
Secretary of the Interior to make pay- 
ments on claims adjudicated by the Mi- 
cronesian Claims Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 
617 would not only provide overdue com- 
pensation to the people of the trust ter- 
ritory, but would also elevate them from 
the status of second-class world citizens. 
As trustee of these islands, under agree- 
ment with the United Nations, the United 
States has a duty to do at least this much 
for its Micronesian wards. I urge the 
adoption of the rule in order that House 
Joint Resolution 617 may be considered. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I would 
like to compliment the gentleman on an 
excellent, concise, and complete state- 
ment of the legislative situation under 
this joint resolution. 

Second, I would like to compliment 
the gentleman for his longtime interest. 
Having traveled with the gentleman from 
Hawaii through the Pacific countries, I 
know what a fine interest Congressman 
Martsunaca has in developing friendly re- 
lations with the Asian countries and their 
peoples. 

The trusteeship of the Micronesian Is- 
lands is a responsibility of particularly 
the U.S. House of Representatives. It was 
a privilege for me to be the author and 
sponsor of the original resolution of Con- 
gress authorizing President Truman to 
take over the sole trusteeship of these 
Micronesian Islands, the former Japa- 
nese League of Nations mandate islands. 
The authorization for the U.S. trustee- 
ship of the Micronesian Islands started 
in the House of Representatives, and 
was passed by the Republican 80th Con- 
gress, in 1947. 

As a returning U.S. Navy World War 
II serviceman from the Pacific, I feel that 
it is vital to our U.S. defense to have 
these 3 million square miles of islands 
and these island peoples and to help 
them develop, as they are the link be- 
tween Hawaii and the Philippine Islands 
and are a buffer to us against aggression 
from the mainland of Asia. 

We Americans, since World War II 
have done well in helping these fine 
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friendly Micronesian people. I hope we 
in Congress will continue to do so. As 
you know, I have said many times I have 
always opposed the United States waging 
a land war in Asia. This is a fine defense 
buffer region for the free world in depth 
between the Philippines and Hawaii. As 
this is a trusteeship under the Security 
Council, not under the General Assem- 
bly, we have the authority in the United 
States of the right to veto; second, we 
also have the right to fortify. So that 
the United States has a real defense 
interest in these islands and through 
these friendly people a real humanitarian 
interest, and legal and moral obligation 
to help them progress. These fine Micro- 
nesian people certainly deserve this con- 
sideration, as the gentleman has so well 
and adequately stated. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. I commend him 
for the part which he played in bringing 
this resolution to the floor of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 467 
does provide for 1 hour of debate under 
an open rule for the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 617, which is 
commonly referred to as the Micronesian 
Claims Act. 

The gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) has explained the rule in de- 
tail. It was necessary to waive points of 
order in two instances because funds are 
being transferred. The gentleman from 
Hawaii has explained the joint resolu- 
tion in detail. He has put in a lot of time 
on this subject, and I shall save as much 
time as I can, Mr. Speaker. 

I would merely like to mention that 
we are talking about $30 million, $5 mil- 
lion from Japan and we are going to 
put up $25 million. There are about 100,- 
000 people involved, which means about 
$300 a person. The reason I mention that 
point is that last week members of the 
Rules Committee were trying to get a 
little money to fund the Congressional 
Research Service which would help Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in obtaining and evaluating 
information. We wanted to get $1.5 mil- 
lion for that purpose; $200,000 was 
agreed to by the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee and accepted by 
the House. 

Under this joint resolution we would 
spend $25 million from our Treasury, 
and yet we were having a hard time get- 
ting $200,000 for the Congressional Re- 
search Service. I could not help mention- 
ing that in light of our needs in the House 
of Representatives. 

I urge adoption of the rule. I have no 
requests for time. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing no requests for time, I move the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 617) to au- 
thorize an ex gratia contribution to cer- 
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tain inhabitants of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands who suffered dam- 
ages arising out of the hostilities of the 
Second World War, to provide for the 
payment of noncombat claims occurring 
prior to July 1, 1951, and to establish a 
Micronesian Claims Commission. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 617, with Mr. Pree in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FRASER) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN) will be recognized for 
30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, House Joint Resolution 
617, which is the Micronesian Claims Act 
of 1971, has already been carefully ex- 
plained in the very thoughtful statement 
by the gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), during consideration of the 
rule. 

Mr. Chairman, during the dark days 
of the Second World War, some of the 
most fierce combat in the Pacific took 
place among the islands known as Mi- 
cronesia. As a result of this fighting, 
many of the islands such as Saipan and 
Peleliu were virtually devastated. The 
Micronesians lost their homes and pos- 
sessions and many lost their lives as in- 
nocent victims of war. In an effort to 
provide a means for paying these people 
for their wartime losses, the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Japan 
engaged in long and arduous negotia- 
tions which stretched intermittently 
over a period of 17 years. Finally, on 
April 18, 1969, an Executive agreement 
was signed by the two Governments in 
which they agreed to make an ex gratia 
contribution of $10 million to the people 
of Micronesia. 

The resolution before us today, House 
Joint Resolution 617, would implement 
the Executive agreement by authorizing 
the adjudication of wartime claims and, 
in addition, those claims arising during 
the post-secure period from actions of 
members of the armed services of 
the United States. The resolution would 
also establish a commission responsible 
for determining the validity of claims 
and would create a Micronesian Claims 
Fund. 

Title I of the resolution authorizes the 
appropriation of $5 million to be paid 
into the Fund by the United States as its 
share of the $10 million total. Under the 
executive agreement, Japan is to provide 
$5 milion worth of goods and services 
to the government of the Trust Terri- 
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tory—Micronesia. As the products of 
Japan and the services of the Japanese 
people are made available to the govern- 
ment of the trust territory, the equivalent 
of such products and services to the ex- 
tent of $5 million will be transferred 
from funds regularly appropriated for 
the trust territory into the Micronesian 
Claims Fund. Thus there will be a total 
of $10 million available for the settle- 
ment of wartime claims. 

The Micronesian Claims Commission, 
which will adjudicate the claims, will 
consist of five members—two of whom 
will be Micronesians—and will be under 
the direction of the Chairman of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 
All of the claims must be filed within 1 
year after the appointment of the Com- 
missioners, and thereafter there will be a 
3-year period during which the Commis- 
sion is to complete its task. If all of the 
wartime claims exceed $10 million, the 
Secretary of the Interior will prorate the 
payments. On the other hand, if there 
are any funds remaining from the origi- 
nal $10 million after all wartime claims 
have been paid, the balance will be paid 
into the treasury of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands for appropriation 
by the Congress of Micronesia for the 
welfare of the people. 

Title II of House Joint Resolution 617 
authorizes the Micronesian Claims Com- 
mission to consider, adjudicate, and 
make payments to the full satisfaction 
of Micronesians with claims against the 
United States as a result of personal 
injury or death or damage to or loss or 
destruction of private property caused 
by the U.S. Armed Forces, U.S. Govern- 
ment civilian employees, and employees 
of the trust territory government. These 
are the so-called postsecure claims 
which arose after the securing of the 
islands by U.S. Armed Forces and prior 
to July 1, 1951, when the Department of 
the Interior replaced the U.S. Navy as 
the administering authority of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. The 
resolution authorizes $20 million for 
making payments on this category of 
claims. We have been advised by the 
Department of the Interior that, based 
on a survey of such claims, this sum 
should be adequate. If, however, any 
funds should remain after all postsecure 
claims are paid, they will be returned to 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Having set forth the provisions of the 
resolution, I think that it would be useful 
to give the Members a brief description 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands—Micronesia—and of our rela- 
tionship with the area. 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands encompasses more than 2,100 
islands and atolls of the Caroline, Mari- 
ana, and Marshall groups. 

The territory has a total population 
of about 102,000 and a total land area 
of some 700 square miles. Prior to the 
Second World War, the islands were ad- 
ministered by Japan as a League of Na- 
tions mandate. During the closing stages 
of the war, they came under U.S. mili- 
tary occupation. Since 1947 they have 
been administered by the United States 
pursuant to a trusteeship agreement 
with the U.N. Security Council. The 
agreement obligates the United States to 
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foster the economic, social, educational, 
and political advancement of the terri- 
tory. The agreement also gives the United 
States full powers of administration, leg- 
islation, and jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory subject to those obligations. These 
powers include the authority to negoti- 
ate and conclude commercial and other 
treaties and agreements with foreign 
powers for the territory. 

Within the U.S. Government, the De- 
partment of the Interior has administra- 
tive responsibility for the territory. The 
foreign affairs responsibility of the De- 
partment of State for the territory is 
spelled out in a 1962 Executive order and 
in secretarial orders of the Department 
of the Interior. Administratively, the 
territory is divided into six districts: 
Truk, the Marshalls, Ponape, Palau, the 
Marianas, and Yap—in order of popula- 
tion. The territorial government is lo- 
cated in Saipan which is situated in the 
Marianas. Executive and administrative 
authority is vested in the High Commis- 
sioner who is appointed by the President, 
subject to confirmation by the Senate 
and is responsible to the Secretary of the 
Interior. Legislative authority rests with 
the popularly elected bicameral Congress 
of Micronesia which was established in 
1965. 

Returning to the question of the 
claims, I should like to clarify the differ- 
ence between the two categories—that is, 
the wartime claims and the post-secure 
claims. In regard to the wartime claims, 
the Department of State has primary re- 
sponsibility since the settlement of these 
claims involved negotiations with Japan 
and ultimately an international agree- 
ment. As for the second category, the 
post-secure claims, the Department of 
the Interior as the administering au- 
thority has primary responsibility. 

In order to put these claims into per- 
spective, I should like to give the Mem- 
bers a few examples of the types of losses 
attributable either to the period of hos- 
tilities between the United States and 
Japan or to actions by our Armed Forces 
during the post-secure period. In testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organizations and Move- 
ments, a delegation representing the 
Palau and Mariana Islands districts sub- 
mitted the following partial listing of 
their losses: 


Boats (Palau) 
Buildings: 
Masonry and hardwood 


Coconut trees (bearing) 
Crops & trees other than coconut 
(acres) 


Of course, these claims do not include 
those of the other four island districts. 
To a modern industrial society such as 
ours, these losses may seem insignificant. 
However, to a subsistence economy such 
as that of the Micronesians, a coconut 
tree, for example, is a staple of life. The 
destruction of these trees had a disas- 
trous effect on their major product, 
copra. 

Before deferring to my colleagues, I 
would like to speak to the issue which has 
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arisen concerning the Japanese ex gratia 
contribution. Why did the United States 
agree to the provision in the Executive 
agreement which stipulates that Japan’s 
share be in the form of goods and serv- 
ices? While our negotiators would have 
preferred that the Japanese also pay in 
cash, Japan insisted on this arrangement 
because all of the reparations agreements 
it had made with Asian countries pro- 
vide for payment in kind. In view of the 
fact that payments were still outstanding 
on some of those agreements, Japan 
argued that its relations with these re- 
cipients might be complicated if it were 
to pay its share in cash. In any event, 
these goods and services are already sup- 
plied and performed by Japan and paid 
for out of appropriations for the trust 
territory. According to the Department 
of the Interior, these goods and services 
include infrastructure projects—airport 
dredging, sewage, et cetera—inter-island 
vessels, drydocking and maintenance, 
ber vehicles for the Government motor 
pool. 

In closing, I should like to emphasize 
that the paramount reason for adopting 
this resolution is to do justice to the 
Micronesians. Their claims have been 
pending far too long. They have remain- 
ed uncompensated for a quarter of a cen- 
tury during which time they have seen 
their kin in Guam and their neighbors in 
Asia benefit from grants from the United 
States and reparations from Japan. 

Beyond doing justice to these innocent 
people, the enactment of this resolution 
also would promote the interests of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the departmental 
spokesmen and the Micronesian citizens 
who testified on this resolution all sup- 
ports its passage. The Committee on For- 
eign Affairs approved it by a nearly 
unanimous vote of 21 to 2. Based on this 
strong support and the need for the 
resolution’s adoption, I respectfully urge 
that the House pass House Joint Resolu- 
tion 617. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chasey will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. FRASER. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I 
would like to compliment the gentleman 
on an excellent statement, because these 
people in Micronesia were the victims 
of the World War II Pacific campaigns. 
The U.S. forces used these islands as a 
means to get to the Philippines and 
Japan by island hopping. The answer to 
it is that these people, being friendly to 
the United States and under US. 
trusteeship, should be kept friendly. 
These islands constitute a buffer zone of 
3 million square miles between the 
Philippines and Hawaii so that there will 
be no new Pearl Harbor. The amount 
that the American people have spent on 
these people so far, has been appreciable 
in helping their development, but they 
are a people scattered over 3 million 
square miles of ocean, so they do have 
great difficulties and need assistance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. I yield fur- 
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ther to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I want 
to ask the gentleman this question: 
As this is the only Security Coun- 
cil trusteeship, of which the United 
States is trustee alone, rather than the 
four allied powers, Britain, France, the 
U.S.S.R., and the United States—ar- 
rangement which has caused so much 
trouble in Europe—does this not Rave a 
real bearing likewise on the U.S. defense 
of our west coast and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands as well as Alaska? 

Mr. FRASER. The gentleman makes a 
very good point. These islands occupy a 
very central part of the Pacific Ocean, 
and it is certainly useful if not important 
to the United States to have access to 
these islands in order to have better 
observation and presence in that part of 
the Pacific. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
House Joint Resolution 617. 

This resolution which has been ex- 
plained in some detail by the gentleman 
from Hawaii and the gentleman from 
Minnesota, it has received the careful 
consideration of the Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Move- 
ments of which the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Fraser) is chairman. 

In my opinion this legislation is long 
overdue. The negotiations leading up to 
this legislation covered a period of 17 
years, and were at an impasse until 
June 1966. 

As noted in the committee report, the 
Department of the Interior presented 
Congress with proposed legislation on 
April 2, 1970. The legislation was in- 
troduced on April 9, 1970, by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. GALLAGHER), 
who was then the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements. 

Hearings were held last year by the 
subcommittee, but no further action was 
taken. This was due primarily to a dif- 
ference of opinion within the executive 
branch regarding the advisability of 
combining both wartime and postsecure 
claims in one legislative package. Since 
then, the differences have been resolved. 
On January 26, 1971, the executive 
branch submitted new draft legislation 
that included both wartime and post- 
secure claims. 

This resolution would authorize an ap- 
propriation of $5 million to be used to 
pay claims to citizens of the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands who suffered 
damages during World War II. Also, it 
would authorize $20 million for claims 
arising after the securing of the various 
islands and prior to July 1, 1951. 

The claims would be handled by a five- 
man Micronesian Claims Commission, 
which would be established by this reso- 
lution. The Commission would wind up 
its affairs not later than 3 years after 
the expiration of the time for filing 
claims. 


This legislation implements the execu- 
tive agreement of April 18, 1969. I would 


like to comment upon fhe agreement be- 
cause it has been subjected to criticism 
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on the basis that the $5 million contribu- 
tion of Japan for wartime claims is in 
goods and services, whereas our contri- 
bution is in cash. 

This agreement, like most agreements, 
was a compromise. The negotiations were 
exceedingly difficult. 

Among the points in dispute in the 
negotiations were Japanese counter- 
claims resulting from the repatriation 
of some 100,000 Japanese nationals to 
Japan after World War II. Many of 
these people left behind houses, land, and 
personal property. 

Also, Japan insisted that its contribu- 
tions to Micronesia should be in goods 
and services instead of cash, because its 
reparations agreements with Asian coun- 
tries provide for payment in kind. 

In the compromise agreement, Japan 
agreed to waive its claims against Micro- 
nesia, and the United States agreed that 
Japan could pay its contribution to 
Micronesia in the form of goods and 
services. 

Without this agreement and the legis- 
lation we are considering today, there 
would be no arrangement for Japan to 
pay any claims. 

Through passage of House Joint Reso- 
lution 617, we will implement the execu- 
tive agreement of April 18, 1969, and 
fulfill an obligation to the people of 
Micronesia. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding. 

I notice on page 7 of the report that 
the bill creates a commission that will 
determine individual claims or the 
amount to be paid. It also provides that 
two members of the Commission shall be 
appointed from cit.zens of the trust ter- 
ritories and three shall be from the staff 
of the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission. 

It would seem to me that two natives 
of the trust territory, if they agreed to 
any amount that is unreasonable, would 
only have to get one of the other three 
people on the Commission to agree with 
them. One American citizen and two for- 
eigners, therefore, can draw on the 
Treasury of the United States. 

What is the purpose of having natives, 
noncitizens of this country, if I am cor- 
rect in this, to sit on this Commission? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Well, I think 
the gentleman emphasizes a point that 
was brought out during the course of the 
consideration in committee of this joint 
resolution. 

The gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. MAT- 
suNAGA) felt that there ought to be more 
than two Micronesians on the Commis- 
sion, because they are primarily concern- 
ed and they should be the ones who 
should help determine what are valid 
claims which could be satisfied from the 
funds made available under this author- 
ization. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, Iam concerned 
about the Federal taxpayers paying this 
when two out of the five members of the 
Commission and not U.S. citizens and are 
not Federal taxpayers. Am I correct in 
this assumption? Are they noncitizens of 
this country? | 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man is correct. This is a trusteeship that 
the United States has over Micronesia. 

But I might say that there will be no 
opportunity or possibility that there will 
be any exorbitant claims paid under this 
arrangement. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would assure the gen- 
tleman that I am going to ask for a roll- 
call vote, and will oppose the legislation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I certainly 
see no reason why there should not be a 
rolicall vote, but I would suggest to the 
gentleman that there is quite obviously 
no justification for the argument that 
because of the two Micronesian members 
on the Commission that the Commission 
will operate improperly in deciding upon 
the validity of the claims. In fact, they 
will only be concerned with the validity 
and the legality of paying the claims. So, 
I would say that that argument has no 
basis or exceptional merit. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the gentleman from 
New Jersey not agree that when we are 
discussing control of the pursestrings of 
the Federal Government that those 
pursestrings ought to be held by Ameri- 
can citizens? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am sug- 
gesting to the gentleman that if we make 
the money available that we will be do- 
ing it under circumstances and condi- 
tions through a commission that will be 
closely regulated, and they will not be 
paying any exorbitant claims. 

We are making a determination to al- 
low this responsibility to be placed in a 
source which is appropriate; namely, this 
five-man Commission. This has been 
done on many other occasions. I can 
see no raid being made on the Federal 
Treasury, if we determine that the 
amount is reasonable, and that the 
claims should be decided through spe- 
cific procedures. 

It is going to be an arduous job to 
discover who has claims, what the na- 
ture of the claim is, and how much 
should be paid to individual claimants. 

But I might say that I see no pos- 
sibility of abuse of this privilege by this 
proposal. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I have oftentimes taken 
exception to some of the measures that 
are passed by this body by a majority 
vote of this House that, in my opinion, 
waste taxpayers’ funds. 

But the membership of the House are 
representatives of the people and wheth- 
er I agree with the majority vote or not, 
it is at least decided by American rep- 
resentatives. But what I am concerned 
about is that people who are not tax- 
payers of this country, who are not citi- 
zens of this country, should have con- 
trol—even though it is to a limited ex- 
tent, I think this is sufficient justifica- 
tion for my opposition to the measure. 

I can see where we can authorize a 
certain amount today, and perhaps next 
year when this Commission is estab- 
lished and is in operation, it may be 
that the measure will be back here with 
a request that this amount be increased 
because the Claims Commission has 
found that the amount we have author- 
ized to be appropriated is not sufficient. 
So I can see where it is very important 
that we have American citizens sitting 
on this Claims Commission. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I might say 
to the gentleman from Virginia that 
the Micronesians will not be in control 
of the commission. There will be two of 
them out of the five, which does not give 
them control. 

As representatives of the American 
people we must also keep in mind that 
it is our national obligation that we are 
talking about. It is about time we dis- 
charged our obligation to these people, 
who have suffered severe damage 
through no fault of their own, through 
wartime damage involving both this 
country and Japan. We are trying to 
pay long overdue compensation to these 
people. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, of course I 
appreciate the views of the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey, who is a 
member of the committee. Reasonable 
men can differ. Nevertheless, I think this 
obligation is one that should be assumed 
by Japan. Japan was the aggressor 
nation. 

I would say that when we are having 
as much difficulty as we are having these 
days with Japanese imports coming into 
our country in such large quantities, in 
direct competition to American indus- 
tries, we should not have Japan paying 
in services and goods while cash is being 
paid by our Government. 

To me this is something which is en- 
tirely unjustified. I cannot support this 
measure, and these are some of the rea- 
sons why I will vote against it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I might say, 
Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman from 
Virgina (Mr. Scorr) has made quite 
clear his opposition to the proposal. My 
response to the gentleman would be that 
even though he may feel the executive 
agreement is not an ideal thing, and 
that he may think that Japan should 
be paying the whole share, the fact is 
that there is no possibility we will get 
Japan to pay the whole bill. 

We do owe an obligation to these peo- 
ple. The Japanese also are willing to 
make a substantial contribution in im- 
plicit recognition of their obligation to 
these people. This is an ex gratia pay- 
ment on the part of both countries, and 
if we do not act now we will not be able 
to provide anything to the Micronesians. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important that we 
should remember that we should provide 
something, and provide it now. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to compliment 
the gentleman on his statement because 
he has stated very plainly the reasons 
that this agreement that has already 
been made and should be fulfilled. The 
question is whether the United States 
will now live up to the agreement upon 
which the Micronesians are depending. 

I might add further, we really have a 
sense not only of responsibility under 
the trusteeship, but a feeling of gratitude 
toward these people because it was the 
friendliness of these islanders to our 
U.S. servicemen in the Pacific who 
moved in and were taking these islands 
from Japan, that saved many, many 
American lives in World War II, Having 
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been one of the ones who served on a 
U.S. carrier in the Pacific, I can say to 
you that it was the very friendliness of 
these people who were under Japanese 
domination that hurt them and saved 
American lives. The Micronesian peoples 
wanted U.S. forces to come. They were 
friendly to our U.S. men and they re- 
ceived us well and helped us on our way 
out to the Philippines and the other 
islands. So these were special helpful ex- 
periences for the U.S. Army troops, Air 
Force, and the U.S. Navy and Marines 
that were warmly welcomed. This as- 
sistance of the Micronesian peoples was 
badly needed. We in Congress and the 
American people should never forget 
what these native peoples did in World 
War II that helped our U.S. forces in 
the Pacific. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN) has 
consumed 13 minutes. 

Mr. FRASER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii (Mrs. MINEK). 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased today to rise in support of House 
Joint Resolution 617. 

May I first pay my compliments to the 
distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on International Organizations 
and Movements and the Members of his 
committee for their prompt and early 
action on this most important matter. 

It may seem incredible to the people 
of this country that we would still be in 
the Congress of the United States today 
handling World War II damage claims— 
but that is exactly the purpose of this 
piece of legislation. The U.S. is currently 
serving as trustee of some 2,000 islands in 
the Pacific which stretch across an ex- 
panse of ocean as large as our own con- 
tinent. 

Prior to World War II these islands 
were by the League of Nations under 
mandate to Japan. These islands, as you 
all know, were the staging areas of many 
fierce battles during World War II, and 
the inhabitants of these islands suffered 
the loss and destruction of their prop- 
erty both during the war as well as dur- 
ing the time that the U.S. occupied them. 

It is now more than 25 years since 
World War II ended, and yet after over 
a quarter of a century, we have yet to 
establish the means for considering the 
claims of the Micronesianms for war in- 
flicted damages to their homes and stores 
and farms and other properties. 

House Joint Resolution 617 will au- 
thorize the establishment of the Micro- 
nesian Claims Commission which would 
be responsible for considering both the 
claims for the period of the war as 
well as for the postwar period up until 
July 1, 1951, for which this bill author- 
izes $5 million to be paid into the Micro- 
nesian claims fund as has been previ- 
ously agreed to by executive agreement 
of April 18, 1969. 

This grant would be over and above 
the regular funds appropriated by the 
Congress to administer the trust terri- 
tory itself. 

Japan, as you heard explained, has 
entered into an agreement to contribute 
$5 million in goods and services, so that 
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there will be a total of $10 million avail- 
able to pay these claims for damages. 

If this exceeds the amount finally 
awarded by the Commission, the surplus 
will revert to the Micronesian budget to 
be spent by the Congress of Micronesia. 

If the amount is less than the claims 
awards, the $10 million will be prorated 
among the claimants. 

In addition, this bill authorizes $20 
million to handle the post-secure claims 
caused by the destruction of houses and 
property after the U.S. gained control 
over the islands. 

This amount is also to be over and 
above the trust territory budget for its 
administration. It will not, however, be 
placed in the claims fund but will be dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Interior 
according to the Commission’s decisions, 
and if there is a surplus in this appropri- 
ation, it will revert back to the US. 
Treasury. 

The Interior Department has con- 
ducted a very comprehensive survey as 
to the damage claims and reports that 
there are some 1,232 claims that have 
been filed thus far, representing some 
$18.4 million in damages. While the fig- 
ure in the bill is $20 million, it is felt 
that for reasons of the .remoteness of 
some areas and opportunity afforded un- 
der the legislation to give extensive and 
wide information to all of the residents 
of the Trust Territories, that very likely 
there will be the $20 million worth of 
claims filed. 

Over the last few years there has been 
considerable activity concerning the poli- 
tical status of the Trust Territory, and I 
submit that this is the essential reason 
for the importance of this legislation, 
apart from the specific nature of the 
claims themselves, and that this discus- 
sion, therefore, weighs heavily upon our 
future role as trustee in this important 
area of the Pacific. 

The failure to date of the U.S. to com- 
pensate the Micronesians for their losses 
during World War II is taken by many 
of them today as proof that we cannot 
be relied upon to meet our moral, if not 
the legal responsibilities. This long delay 
has given rise to many doubts as to a 
continuance of our future relationship. 

Some of the Micronesians involved in 
our political discussions question the 
continuance of our relationship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii has expired. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, may I have 
1 additional minute? 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentlewoman from Hawaii I addi- 
tional minute. 

Mrs. MINK. I thank the gentleman. 

So it is obviously an interest that ex- 
tends beyond the immediate problem of 
compensating the people of the trust 
territories for their war claims. The 
negotiations »etween our country and 
Micronesia are at a very critical stage, 
and there is much to be lost if we delay 
again the resolution of these long-over- 
due payments. Our lack of action has 
been a source of anger and frustration 
among the Micronesians, who resent our 
failure to live up to these promises. 

Therefore, there is an urgent necessity 
about this business at hand. The adop- 
tion of this legislation is a necessary step 
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in the fulfillment of our responsibilities 
under the trusteeship agreement. This 
issue of war claims is of particular im- 
portance to the Micronesian people as 
they review their future relations with 
us. 


Therefore, I urge the members of this 
committee to give their unequivocal sup- 
port to House Joint Resolution 617. 

(Mr. MEEDS, at the request of Mrs. 
MINK, was granted permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, for over 
25 years now, the United States has ad- 
ministered the 2,173 specks of land lying 
in 3,000,000 square miles of ocean west 
of Hawaii. These islands are known as 
Micronesia. During this quarter century, 
the innocent people of Micronesia have 
gone uncompensated for the damage they 
suffered at the hands of Japan and the 
United States during World War II. But, 
in the meantime, war damages have been 
paid to their relatives on Guam, and to 
individuals in the Philippines who have 
no tie with the United States at all. 

In 1968, I personally visited Micro- 
nesia with the Interior Subcommittee on 
Territorial and Insular Affairs. I have 
seen the bomb holes, the rusting remains 
of landing craft on the beaches and foun- 
dations of what formerly were substan- 
tial houses. 

In the intervening 3 years, many 
Micronesians have visisted my office. The 
concern upper most in their minds has 
been the war claims. The issue is a fes- 
tering one in Micronesia, which can go 
unattended no longer. 

The claims are divided into two cate- 
gories—those arising before the islands 
were secured by U.S. forces from Japan, 
presecure claims; and those arising after 
the United States was in control, postse- 
cure claims. On April 18, 1969, the United 
States and Japan, after many years of 
negotiation, agreed to contribute, ex gra- 
tia, $5 million each for the satisfaction 
of presecure claims. 

The agreement may be worded in terms 
of gift, and Japan may be technically 
responsible for the presecure damage, 
but make no mistake about it, we have 
a substantial responsibility and interest 
in seeing that the claims are paid, and 
paid now. 

Our responsibility is derived from the 
fact that we administer Micronesia un- 
der an agreement with the United Na- 
tions and represent the territory in inter- 
national affairs. 

Our national interest is derived from 
the fact that Micronesia is a strategic 
trust territory placed between the United 
States and the powers of Asia. It is ques- 
tionable whether we need the islands for 
military bases, but it is important to 
deny their use to other powers for mili- 
tary purposes. 

The future political status of Micro- 
nesia is presently in limbo. We have ne- 
gotiators seeking a closer relationship 
with the Micronesian people, similar to 
the commonwealth status of Puerto Rico. 
With these negotiations at a crucial stage 
it is important that we not prolong pay- 
ment of just war claims any longer. 

In addition to the presecure claims, the 
bill authorizes payment of postsecure 
claims in the amount of $20 million. 
These are solely the responsibility of the 
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United States. A Micronesian Claims 
Commission, under the aegis of the For- 
eign Claims Commission would deter- 
mine the validity of all claims. The For- 
eign Claims Commission is known for its 
efficiency and from past experience can 
be expected to see that the job is com- 
pleted within the 3-year statutory time 
limit. . 

Mr. Chairman, as the administering 
authority in Micronesia, the United 
States has a moral responsibility to see 
recompense paid. Micronesians suffered 
damage in World War II solely because 
they resided on the stepping stones be- 
tween the United States and Japan. They 
were not at fault nor otherwise involved. 

Bombs fell and the islands were strafed 
in the mid-1940’s. Those Micronesians 
who actually lost a house, an arm or leg, 
or a relative, are fast approaching old 
age. If these people are to enjoy the bene- 
fits of the compensation due, we must 
act now. 

I am pleased that this House is taking 
affirmative steps to resolve the outstand- 
ing Micronesian War Claims, and con- 
fident that our action here today will 
help lay to rest a major impediment to 
future good relations between the Ameri- 
can and Micronesian people. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a Mem- 
ber commenting on the pending joint 
resolution spoke of the substantial con- 
tributions already made by the United 
States to the area in question, and I 
waited in vain to hear him tell the House 
the extent of the “‘substantial contribu- 
tions” already made. 

Another speaker referred to the US. 
forces having gone into this area in 
World War II as though those U.S. forces 
were the only ones there, that they 
caused and were responsible for all the 
damage. 

Then another Member spoke of the re- 
patriation of the Japanese, asserting the 
Japanese have already expended money 
to repatriate their people. 

Of course, it was the Japanese who 
violated the League of Nations mandate 
and went in and fortified some of these 
islands in preparation for World War II. 

Who is responsible for the Japanese 
being there? Who is responsible for their 
repatriation? Of course it is the Japa- 
nese who are responsible for Japanese 
being in these islands. 

This bill provides, as has previously 
been stated, for a $5 million ex gratia 
cash payment on the part of the United 
States. That means a payment as a 
favor—a handout. It provides for $5 
million in goods and services from the 
Japanese, and another $20 million from 
the taxpayers of the United States to 
liquidate what is called post-secure 
claims, 

The Japanese are responsible for all 
the damage that occurred and ought to 
have to pay by way of war reparations 
every dollar of the claims that are justi- 
fied. 

Moreover, I do not know what kind of 
a precedent this is going to set with re- 
spect to the turning over of Okinawa to 
the Japanese. Are we to be confronted 
with another multimillion-dollar pay- 
ment to the Okinawans because the 
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Japanese have been put to some expense 
to repatriate the Japanese who were on 
Okinawa? What kind of a precedent are 
we setting here? 

I say again that I am opposed to this 
joint resolution, because the Japanese 
ought to pay every dollar of this by way 
of war reparations. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I can tell the gentleman 
one kind of a precedent we are set- 
ting. We are setting up a Claims Com- 
mission which will be here, if the country 
exists, in the year 2571. We have a War 
Claims Commission from World War I 
still going on. We can bet this one will, 


So far as giving these people a dime 
is concerned, I am against it. If anybody 
owes it to them it is the Japanese. They 
did this to them; we did not. 

Mr. GROSS. That is exactly right. I 
thank the gentleman for his statement. 
If they have a dollar coming it is from 
the Japanese. 

We were not on those islands of our 
own volition. We went there to dislodge 
the Japanese, who were the aggressors. 

We ought to get some thanks from 
somebody for having liberated those peo- 
ple on those islands, for having freed 
them. They are free people today. 

As I stand here today and see this 
kind of deal presented to the American 
people I cannot help but wonder who 
won World War II in the Pacific? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTER. I should like to asx the 
distinguished gentleman in the well what 
these claims are for. What destruction 
did we cause in the Pacific? Were there 
big manufacturing establishments or 
something of that nature that we 
destroyed? 

Mr. GROSS. I will leave it to some 
Member who is sponsoring this measure, 
some Member who is in favor of it, to 
answer that question. I can only say that 
I doubt there was any heavy industry 
destroyed. 

Mr. CARTER. I was in those islands, 
and I saw none of the great areas that 
were damaged or destroyed to the ex- 
tent of $20 million. 

Again I want to agree with the distin- 
guished gentleman in the well that it 
seems to me the Japanese caused all 
this conflict and they are the ones who 
are liable for it. 

We would be accepting the blame for 
the war which they brought upon us in 
their dastardly attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. GROSS. That is exactly right, and 
I thank the gentleman, from Kentucky 
for his observation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield me 1 additional minute? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman from Iowa 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. GROSS. All I want to say in con- 
clusion is that I have no doubt as to 
what is going to happen. This resolution 
will be approved. I never saw a Congress 
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more free with the money of the taxpay- 
ers of this country than this first session 
of the 92d Congress. 

Despite the fact that this Government 
has a $10 billion deficit in its interna- 
tional balance of payments there is no 
concern about spewing out another $25 
million anywhere in the world. 

Make no mistake, this is another for- 
eign aid handout that this country can- 
not afford. How is it proposed to stop the 
staggering outflow of American dollars 
and end or even diminish the deficit in 
the balance of international payments if 
this sort of expenditure is to be ap- 
proved? If $25 million cannot be saved 
here how in heaven’s name is it proposed 
to restore any semblance of sanity in the 
Government's financial affairs at home 
and abroad? And remember that this $25 
million will be added to the $60 million 
that is being handed out this year to 
these natives. 

How many cities of this Nation of 90,- 
000 population will have $85 million to 
spend this year or the next? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. I notice in the report it 
is indicated the committee has been as- 
sured by the Interior Department there 
will be no pay in excess of GS-15 for this 
Commission. Is there a deadline for this 
Commission to do its work, and is there a 
binding limitation om the pay of the 
Commissioners? 

Mr. GROSS. I suggest the gentleman 
ask the sponsors of this measure. They 
wrote it. They are supporting it. Even 
though there is a termination date for 
the Commission, I have never seen or 
heard of one being disbanded when it 
was promised it would be. Whether 
needed or not these Commissions go on 
for years. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WOLFF). 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
reiterate the opposition I voted in com- 
mittee to House Joint Resolution 167. 
We are giving Japan a relatively free ride 
in Micronesia with regard to the damages 
visited on the trust territories as a re- 
sult of Japanese action. What has not 
been mentioned thus far is the fact that 
we already contribute some $60 million 
to $75 million a year toward the upkeep 
of these islands. It seems incredible to 
me that the Japanese can meet its obli- 
gations in the form of goods and serv- 
ices when the U.S. Government must con- 
tribute $5 million in cash. In my opinion 
this arrangement which results from an 
Executive agreement concluded by the 
United States and Japan, is unfair to 
the American people. Japan, whose gross 
national product ranks near the top 
among the developed nations of the 
world, should also pay its share of these 
claims in cash. Therefore, at the op- 
portune time I propose to offer an 
amendment to change the contribution 
of the Japanese from one of services and 
products to cash. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I understand it, the original bill 
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that was sent to the Congress by the ad- 
ministration provided only for the $5 
million U.S. contribution in wartime 
claims and for the establishment of the 
Mirconesian Claims Commission. The 
Department of State a that time felt 
that the joinder of the wartime and post 
secure claims would impede the settle- 
ment of the former while the Depart- 
ment of the Interior felt that the joinder 
of these two types of claims would help 
assuage the Micronesians and felt the 
sum in agreement with the Japanese was 
both inadequate and tardy. Differences 
were resolved in an executive communi- 
cation of January 26, 1971, in which the 
administration submitted a draft bill in- 
cluding both wartime and post secure 
claims authorizations. That was the bill 
that was then subsequently introduced 
by the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Fraser) on behalf of the administration 
and supported by the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN). 

Mr. Chairman, this is an administra- 
tion bill. I hope very much that it will 
receive the approval of the House today. 

I can understand the irritation of the 
gentleman from Iowa. I have read care- 
fully his dissenting views and heard his 
testimony before the Committee on 
Rules. However, I think we have to con- 
sider this measure in the context of 
some very current events. I heard on the 
radio as I came to work this morning 
a report that today the final agreements 
were signed in connection with the trans- 
fer of our reliquishment of sovereignty 
over the islands of Okinawa. We are re- 
tiring to that extent from this very im- 
portant and strategic base in the Pacific. 
So I think there are some very overriding 
strategic considerations that are involved 
in this case. It is in the overall interests 
of the United States to approve this par- 
ticular settlement and to implement it 
with the legislation that the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs so overwhelm- 
ingly recommended. 

Therefore, I repeat that I hope this bill 
will be adopted. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL). 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, for 20 years 
now this matter has been perplexing the 
Congress of the United States and espe- 
cially those committees having jurisdic- 
tion over this area. This legislation brings 
it to a head and I hope disposes of it 
once and for all. 

This legislation and the benefits that 
are provided by it should in no wise be 
confused with any of the so-called ad- 
ministrative costs that we have funded 
in the Micronesian trust territory up to 
the present time. Those expenditures 
have been made through the Department 
of the Interior. That Department’s juris- 
diction has been from authorizations 
originating in the Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. Such expendi- 
tures have to do with our everyday house- 
keeping in an endeavor to build up the 
economy, the educational, social, and po- 
litical values as well as the friendly rela- 
tionship between the people of the Micro- 
nesian islands and the United States. 
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Mr. Chairman, this bill is in order and 
it wil: have to be taken care of sooner 
or later. There is no question about that. 

Each one of us can have his own ideas 
as to the equities which are involved in- 
sofar as the Japanese are concerned, or 
as to whether or not Japan should pay in 
goods and services. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill authorizes the 
money benefits. I think it is in order and 
I think it is long overdue. 

Apparently, we are presently physical- 
ly in this area for an entirely different 
reason than we are in Okinawa, Japan 
or the Philippines. Do not let anyone 
have the wrong idea as to our being in 
Micronesia. Do not let anyone have the 
wrong idea that we should not by some 
means or other keep these people friend- 
ly to the United States of America. We 
need them and they need us. Any con- 
tribution that we make in this way is 
proper. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this joint 
resolution is in order and I support the 
legislation wholeheartedly. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? f 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. I wonder if the gentleman 
from Colorado could tell us since the war 
how much we have paid for the upkeep of 
Micronesia? 

Mr. ASPINALL. We have not paid any- 
thing for the settlement of war claims in 
Micronesia. We have attempted to dis- 
charge our responsibilities over a man- 
dated area under our jurisdiction. We 
have endeavored to build up the economy 
so that one of these days they can be a 
part of the United States of America. 

We authorized in the beginning $4 mil- 
lion a year and then we authorized up 
to $20 million annually, and such moneys 
were for the purpose of the building of 
schools, public buildings, highways and 
ports for the purpose of bringing these 
people into our economy as nearly as 
possible. 

We are endeavoring through this leg- 
islation to see to it that our relationship 
with Micronesia is permanent and that 
no longer will they have the same kind of 
political control that they had under the 
Germans, the Spanish and the Japanese. 
We hope that they will be part of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, to re- 
phrase my question, “in discharging our 
responsibilities would it be safe to assume 
that we have spent about $1 billion?” 

Mr. ASPINALL. No, we have not spent 
any $1 billion. I think I would be safe in 
assuming that we have not spent over 
$200 million, certainly not $1 billion and 
not a cent which we have spent has gone 
for the purposes of this particular legis- 
lation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. RHODEs). 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
bill which has bipartisan support. The 
leadership on our side of the aisle is for 
the bill and supports it. This bill is the 
result of negotiations which began in 
1952 shortly after the treaty with Ja- 
pan. 
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I think one could probably in hind- 
sight say that our people in the State 
Department made a mistake in the fact 
that they did not seek to secure proper 
provisions in our treaty with Japan in 
order to see that these claims were paid 
by the Japanese. However, that was not 
done. 

Immediately thereafter the Micro- 
nesian reparations questions came up 
for solution. The Japanese were less 
than enthusiastic about doing anything. 
In fact, they made certain counter 
claims as a result of the fact that cer- 
tain Japanese who were in Micronesia 
were repatriated, having to leave their 
business and property in Micronesia. 

However, negotiations were continued 
and in 1966 there was a compromise. 
This compromise is brought to the floor 
of the House in the form of this joint 
resolution today. 

It is true that the compromise costs 
the U.S. Treasury $5 million and it is 
also true that there is a Claims Com- 
mission set up which is authorized to 
hear claims for damages resulting from 
U.S. actions during the war, as well as 
post-secure claims. 

So, possibly, the whole matter will 
cost $25 million to the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

Weighing the cost to the taxpayers 
against the realities of the situation. I 
think we should observe that the indi- 
vidual Micronesians who lost their prop- 
erty have waited for 25 years for some- 
one to do something about their claims. 

Mr. Chairman, these are not wealthy 
people. They are poor people. Many of 
them have waited to reestablish their 
economic lives until these claims. are 
settled. 

It has been the policy of the Japanese 
to make reparations payments for their 
activities in World War II by turning 
over goods and services rather than cash, 
and they insist in this instance on con- 
tinuing that pattern. 

If it were not for the agreement fin- 
ally made, I thinx it is safe to say the 
Japanese would not be paying anything 
to Micronesia, in any form. 

So you can look at this agreement in 
two ways. You can look at it as costing 
the United States a possible $25 million, 
or you can look at it as costing the 
United States $25 million when it would 
have cost $30 million if the Japanese 
had not finally agreed to furnish $5 mil- 
lion in goods and services, 

Mr. Chairman, this is possibly not the 
way you and I would have solved this 
problem. Nevertheless, in my opinion the 
equities are in favor of this resolution. If 
it passes, the individual Micronesians 
may go on an reestablish their private 
economic lives. I think this is not only in 
their interests, but in the interests of 
the United States and the free world. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know very much about this bill, and I 
was not present on the day the bill came 
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out of the committee, but I have heard 
a good bit on the floor, and the more I 
hear the more I am convinced that we 
ought to forget this legislation. 

The gentleman from Colorado (Mr, 
AsPINALL) says that we have spent $200 
million out in Micronesia. I am told by 
one of the committee members that there 
are 90,000 people out there. This is about 
$20,000 a head. 

Now, you talk about the priorities, and 
you talk about ghettos, and you talk 
about poverty. I will tell you one thing, 
if we could spend $20,000 a head for all 
the poor people of this country, I think 
we would cure poverty in a big hurry. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I believe the gen- 
tleman’s mathematics may have slipped 
a little. It would come out to $2,000 a 
head. 

Mr. HAYS. $2,000 a head, yes. I am 
sorry. That is right. It is $2,000 a head. I 
carried one too many zeroes over there 
when I was dividing that in my head. 

But let me say this to you. The other 
reason I am opposed to this thing is that 
you can bet your bottom dollar that tf 
we hooked up with the Japanese in this 
deal, and they are putting in $5 million 
worth of goods and services, and we are 
putting up $5 million in cash, that they 
will soak up our $5 million in cash when 
they send the people down there to pro- 
vide the services. 

Here is another thought, and that is 
that you cannot export anything from 
the United States into Japan except raw 
materials. You look out here on the high- 
way, and you see one of those Toyota 
cars, or a Corona, or whatever make it 
happens to be. You see them running up 
and down our streets, and the maximum 
amount they paid to get that car into the 
United States is $50. 

Do you know what the minimum cost 
is for importing a U.S.-built car into 
Japan? It is $450. As a consequence, there 
is no competition over there. It is a 
closed market. 

Another thing, these Japanese are the 
ones who caused the damage over there, 
and they are the ones that should pay 
the bill. We have put in $200 million, and 
now they are going to put in $5 million 
worth of goods and services. Is that not 
great? Such generosity overwhelms me. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. The gentleman quoted 
some figures, about $200 million being 
sent over there by the United States, but 
it should be understood that we are going 
to give them another $60 million this 
year, as well. 

Mr. HAYS. Yes; we will give and give 
and give. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not want to get into any arguing contest 
with my friend, but I do wish to have this 
picture clear so far as the contributions 
of the United States to which the gen- 
tleman has referred. We have paid noth- 
ing to the claimants who will be bene- 
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fited under this bill. What we have 
given—and I am sorry that I have used 
the word “given’”—what we have appro- 
priated, has been money used to take 
care of our own administrative respon- 
sibilities under the United Nations man- 
date. 

Mr. HAYS. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. ASPINALL. And to set up schools. 

Mr. HAYS. Presumably, this benefited 
Micronesia; did it not? 

Mr. ASPINALL. If it did not benefit 
Micronesia, then I am sorry to tell my 
friend, if it did not benefit Micronesia, as 
it should have, it was because of poor 
administration on our part. But it also 
benefits us to a certain extent because it 
is the United States which is defending 
on the rebuilding of this area and giving 
it something other than an existence 
furthered through conquest and main- 
tained by a subsistence existence. I see 
no way in the world, that sooner or later 
we are going to have to take care of the 
equities of this claim. 

Mr. HAYS. I have had a good deal of 
experience through the years with the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 
Whenever you take care of the Microne- 
sian situation, you can bet your bottom 
dollar that they will dig up somebody else 
to have some claims because if there are 
not any claims, then there is no reason 
to have the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission. You know they ran out of 
claims some while back and you know 
what they did? They dug up some Bul- 
garian claims. How in the world we ever 
got mixed up in paying anybody in Bul- 
garia, I do no know. But they figured it 
out. 

This is just another move on the part 
of the War Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion to perpetuate that bureaucracy 
which long since ought to have been laid 
in the shed. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that this bill 
should be defeated. I say we have spent 
enough money in the Micronesia area, if 
you come right down to it, and at the 
price it is costing us, it would be better to 
sink the place than to spend any more 
money. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, a question was raised 
about the life of this commission created 
in this bill. The commission that is cre- 
ated will last only for 3 years, and then 
it will go out of business. 

The parent commission, of course, has 
been in business for many years and 
probably will continue. But this bill only 
gives them authority to act with respect 
to those claims for a period of 3 years. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FRASER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. Actually, what is going to 
happen, though, is that the War Claims 
Settlement Commission would really be 
a 3-year commission; is that not a fact? 

Mr. FRASER. There are five commis- 
sioners, three from the staff and two 
are Micronesians—for a 3-year period. 

Mr. HAYS. This really then—and, in 
fact, I do not wish to get into semantics 
and argue semantics with the gentle- 
man—is not the effect of this that then 
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the War Claims Settlement Commission 
will be in business for 3 more years? 

Mr. FRASER. Yes, in other words, 3 
more years. 

I do not argue on the gentleman's 
point. There are other Members who 
have served as members of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission itself. 
I am sure the gentleman has expressed 
himself very forcefully in the past that 
perhaps something ought to be done 
with respect to this commission, but I 
am just pointing out here, that they are 
the source for the appointment of the 
special claims commission and its life 
will only be for a 3-year period. 

Mr. HAYS. And after that they will 
probably dig up some Vietnamese claims 
and I promise you, they will be back. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, the 
other point I want to make is that the 
Payments to the commissioners could 
not exceed a figure of $22,000 and $24,- 
000 which is the amount payable at a 
GS-15 level and is the maximum that the 
commissioners could be paid. 

The only other point I would like to 
make is that this involves an area as 
large as the United States itself. It is in 
the central part of the Pacific and if we 
should fail to accept our responsibility 
by enacting this bill, it will clearly ex- 
acerbate our relations with Micronesia 
and it would seem to me to be pennywise 
and pound foolish to jeopardize the kind 
of relationships we need to maintain 
with the people of this mandated terri- 
tory. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, wil] the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr, Chairman, does the 
gentleman from Minnesota know of any 
effective way to cause Japan to pay any 
more than she will pay under the ar- 
rangement which is called for in this 
bill? 

Mr. FRASER. There simply is none. 

The Japanese for a long time, I think, 
have been prepared to do nothing. The 
only kind of leverage I think you can put 
on the Japanese would be to involve this 
issue in a major contest over a trade 
policy or in other relationships have 
nothing to do with this problem. 

I think that all that would do would 
make it pretty difficult for a very im- 
portant ally. 

Mr. RHODES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the practical situation is 
that unless we pass this joint resolution, 
first, the Micronesians will have to wait 
even longer than the 25 years which has 
elapsed since World War II for reim- 
bursement and second, any further nego- 
tiations would probably result in about 
the same settlements we have now, if 
there is any settlement at all. 

Mr. FRASER. I would only estimate 
that if we do not accept this agreement 
arrived at by the executive branch, we 
are gal to end up with no contribution 
at all. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I wish to congratulate 
the gentleman from Minnesota, the 
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chairman of the subcommittee, and the 
Republican member handling the bill, 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN), for their leadership in 
bringing this joint resolution to the floor, 
and I express the hope that it receives 
strong support from this body. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. MEEDS. Would the gentleman 
agree with me that as to those Members 
who have spoken about the problem with 
Japan, if we should turn our backs on 
Micronesia at this time and fail to rec- 
ognize the legitimacy of their claims, 
would we not indeed be playing right 
into the hands of the Japanese, and the 
Japanese would probably like nothing 
better than to see us forsake and an- 
tagonize the people of this area? 

Mr. FRASER. I do not wish to impute 
that motive to the people of Japan at 
this time. I think they are a very impor- 
tant ally of the United States. We have 
a mutual defense treaty with them, The 
beneficiaries of this agreement are not 
the Japanese. They are the Micronesians. 
The gentleman is quite right about that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON). 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a joint resolution that 
I am especially interested in. I believe I 
have earned my right to be especially 
interested. We fellows who served in 
World War II in the Pacific are very 
grateful to every one of these Microne- 
sians for the friendly welcome and as- 
sistance they gave voluntarily when 
these islands were being taken by our 
various troops—Marines, the Navy, the 
Army—on their campaigns westward 
across the far Pacific to the Philippine 
Islands. Unless these Micronesian peo- 
ple had been friendly, if they had been 
friendly to Japan instead of to us, many 
of us would have lost our lives, and we 
U.S. Pacific servicemen are deeply grate- 
ful. 

I remember the last night I was on the 
earrier Makin Island, in January 1945, 
just before I came back here in 1945, 
having been elected to Congress from 
the U:S. Navy in the Pacific. The officers 
on our carrier got together and said, 
“JIMMIE FULTON, if there is one thing you 
do when you go back, you make sure that 
no new generation of Americans has to 
take these islands. Make sure that no 
new generation has to fight all over to 
do the job again.” What tragic losses of 
fine U.S. servicemen were necessary for 
this purpose in World War II. 

Here are 2,000 islands, over 3 million 
square miles, a buffer between the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii that will prevent an- 
other Pearl Harbor, and some Members 
are questioning $5 million that Congress 
should not give, but should let Japan do 
it. If Congress throws these people down 
and refuses to compensate for war dam- 
age, and occupation damage, by saying, 
“We will not give a penny,” by defeating 
this bill today, and Japan goes through 
with her part of the bargain, $5 million 
worth of services, the United States will 
discover that Congress has made a tre- 
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mendous mistake. The United States 
needs this area for our basic future se- 
curity. We Congressmen know that we 
must have U.S. defense in depth. This 
gives us defense in depth. It was my res- 
olution in 1947 that originally approved 
the U.S. takeover of these islands under 
a U.N. Security Council trusteeship, the 
only trusteeship of the United Nations 
which gives the trustee the power to for- 
tify, and my purpose was U.S. future 
security. 

The United States can fortify and is 
watching over these islands for our own 
defense. These fine Micronesian people 
have been wonderful friends, and in re- 
turn for their World War II help, and 
continued friendship, we owe a legal and 
moral obligation to defend them, to help 
them progress and raise their standard 
of living—yes, and to have their con- 
tinued cooperattion and participation as 
advancing peoples in the free world com- 
munity. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, in concluding the debate, I would 
like to state that we should surely not 
forget these people or consider the meas- 
ure merely another gimmick. We have 
an obligation to the Micronesians, and 
in spite of how we might feel about our 
relationship with Japan, and whether or 
not Japan should be making or has made 
reparations to this country for wartime 
activities, we have obligations. 

Some Members have said today that 
the Japanese were responsible for all the 
damages that would be recognized in 
payments due under this joint resolution. 

That of course is not the truth. Amer- 
icans caused damage both in the secur- 
ing of the islands and in the use of the 
islands in the so-called post secure 
period. 

True; it may be that the damage was 
caused by the United States, because of 
action taken against us by Japan. Per- 
haps we could have claimed reparations 
both for damage caused by us in Micro- 
nesia and for other damage inflicted on 
the United States. 

The basic fact that remains and that 
we should not forget is that there are 
obligations, moral and legal, the United 
States owes to the Micronesians which 
we need to remedy. We need to act now. 
The amounts are not large. There will be 
no substantial drain on the taxpayers. 

I would suggest we have no way in 
which we could turn the whole bill over 
to Japan and expect any relief for the 
Micronesians. The thing for us to do is to 
face up to the facts, to accept the fact 
that the Japanese are making a substan- 
tial contribution, that the goods and 
services which are to be provided by Ja- 
pan will be transmuted into cash, and 
will be added to the cash provided by the 
United States for the benefit of Micro- 
nesians. 

So a great deal is at stake in this reso- 
lution, I believe it is high time we acted 
to meet our obligations. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ARCHER. Has the Defense De- 
partment taken any position on the im- 
portance of our relationship with Micro- 
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nesia as respects the security of the 
United States. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am sure no 
one would question the fact that the 
Micronesia Islands are of strategic im- 
portance. I do not happen to remember 
specific Defense Department witnesses 
who appeared before our subcommittee. 

Mr. ARCHER. Specifically has the De- 
fense Department taken a position on the 
importance of this legislation with re- 
spect to the security of the United 
States? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN., I do not þe- 
lieve this legislation affects the security 
of the United States. This legislation, 
however, certainly affects reasonable 
relationships with the Micronesians, and 
that has an important bearing on the 
United States. I believe it would be an 
exaggeration to say our own security is 
involved in whether or not we meet 
these obligations to Micronesia, 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I want to say, in response to the last 
inquiry, in the hearings held a year ago 
Admiral Lemos of the U.S. Navy did 
testify with respect to the strategic im- 
portance of the islands to the United 
States. While we did not call him in the 
hearings this year, but the testimony is 
in the hearings for last year. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
TAYLOR). 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, these 
islands were occupied by Japan between 
World War I and World War II. They 
were in the possession of Japan when 
World War II was commenced. 

We took these islands away from 
Japan step by step as we went through 
the Pacific. We paid a very dear price 
to get them. I was there. Many Mem- 
bers here were there and participated in 
those campaigns. 

At the end of World War II these 
islands were in the possession of the U.S. 
Navy. They were turned over to the 
United Nations, and the United Nations 
entered into a trust agreement whereby 
the United States assumed responsibility 
for the administration of the trust 
territory. 

We agreed to provide economic devel- 
opment, to provide educational aid, to 
provide health aid and other needed as- 
sistance to the trust territory of the 
Pacific. 

I have attended meetings on three oc- 
casions at the United Nations in New 
York, when we were questioned in regard 
to our stewardship of the trust territory. 
The delegates from Russia, France, and 
other nations asked very critical ques- 
tions as to what we were doing. 

I have also visited these islands. Our 
failure to pay war damage claims is a 
very tender point. 

Japan would like to get the islands 
back. They have one advantage, because 
a lot of people there are descendants of 
the Japanese who occupied the land. 

The people there are inherently 
friendly to the United States. I believe 
it is clearly in our interest to show these 
people we are more friendly to them than 
are the Japanese. We cannot afford to 
let Japan take these islands back. It is 
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to our strategic advantage, it is to our 
military advantage, it is to our advan- 
tage in all respects to retain a friendly 
relationship with these islands. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TAYLOR. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. Would the gentleman in 
the well tell us how much the Japanese 
have paid the Micronesians since the 
war, while we have contributed to the 
upkeep, to the health and welfare of the 
Micronesians? 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I believe our pay- 
ments have been under our trust re- 
sponsibility, under the United Nations. I 
do not believe the Japanese Government 
has had that responsibility. 

Mr, TAYLOR. I might say to the gen- 
tleman, it was the United States which 
had possession of the islands at the end 
of World War II, It was the United 
States which wanted to keep them. It 
was the United States which entered into 
the trust arrangement with the United 
Nations to keep them, and to be responsi- 
ble for their economic development, edu- 
cational development, and health devel- 
opment. We have an additional responsi- 
bility to that which Japan has. 

Mr. WOLFF. But the Japanese have 
paid nothing since the war to the Micro- 
nesians. Is that correct? 

Mr. TAYLOR. That may be correct. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Of 
course, our U.S. trusteeship is the sole 
trusteeship. It is not a divided trustee- 
ship under the Security Council with the 
right to veto. Thank heavens the United 
States had the sense to take over these 
former Japanese mandated islands as the 
sole trustee instead of a four power geo- 
graphic division as in Europe. I agree 
with you thoroughly. We fellows who 
were in the Pacific in World War II, who 
helped to take these islands know that 
every U.S. serviceman living today who 
served in the Pacific; wants these islands 
held by the United States so that no new 
generation will have to retake them. We 
want these people to succeed and pro- 
gress. My hope is that some day they will 
want to become a new State of the United 
States—think of it, covering 3 million 
square miles, as large as the whole con- 
tinental United States 48 States, and 
containing 102,000 friendly people, with 
2,000 beautiful islands. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.J. Res. 617 

To authorize an ex gratia contribution to 
certain inhabitants of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands who suffered damages 
arising out of the hostilities of the Second 
World War, to provide for the payment of 
noncombat claims occurring prior to July 1, 
1951, and to establish a Micronesian Claims 
Commission. 

Whereas certain Micronesian inhabitants 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
formerly under League of Nations mandate 
to Japan, suffered from the hostilities of the 
Second World War; and 
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Whereas the United States, while not liable 
for wartime damages suffered by the Mi- 
cronesians, has responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the Micronesian people as the ad- 
ministering authority of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands; and 

Whereas the Governments of Japan and 
the United States entered into an agreement 
on April 18, 1969, to contribute ex gratia the 
equivalent of $10,000,000 to the Micronesian 
inhabitants of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands in view of the suffering caused 
by the hostilities of the Second World War, 
each Government contributing the equiva- 
lent of $5,000,000, Japan’s contribution to 
take the form of products and services; and 

Whereas payment of these ex gratia con- 
tributions to certain Micronesian inhabit- 
ants of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands will meet a longstanding Micronesian 
grievance and will promote the welfare of 
the Micronesian people; and 

Whereas certain Micronesian inhabitants 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
claim to have suffered damage to or loss or 
destruction of property, personal injury, or 
death caused by military and civilian em- 
ployees of the United States Government and 
arising out of accidents or incidents between 
the dates of the securing of the various is- 
lands of Micronesia by the United States 
Armed Forces and July 1, 1951. and within 
an area under the control of the United 
States at the time of the accident or inci- 
dent; and 

Whereas the United States is desirous of 
making an equitable settlement of these 
claims by way of a monetary contribution: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That this resolution 
may be cited as the “Micronesian Claims Act 
of 1971". 

TITLE I 


Sec. 101. (a) It is the purpose of this title 
that, with respect to war claims, the United 
States should make an ex gratia contribution 
of $5,000,000 matching an equivalent con- 
tribution of the Government of Japan, to 
Micronesian inhabitants of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands who are deter- 
mined by the Micronesian Claims Commis- 
sion to be meritorious claimants, in 
particular amounts to be awarded by the 
Micronesian Claims Commission, and that 
the Secretary of the Interior, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”, or his designee, 
shall pay to said Micronesian claimants as 
soon as possible following his receipt of the 
final report of the Micronesian Claims Com- 
mission on the claims allowed, such amounts 
as are finally certified pursuant to section 
104 of this title. 

(b) A “Micronesian inhabitant of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands” is defined 
for the purposes of this joint resolution as a 
person who: 

(1) became a citizen of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands on July 18, 1947, 
and who remains a citizen as of the date of 
filing a claim; or 

(2) if then living, would have been eligible 
for citizenship on July 18, 1947; or 

(3) is the successor, heir, or assignee of a 
person eligible under paragraph (1) or (2) 
and who is a citizen of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands as of the date of filing a 
claim. 

Sec. 102. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands $5,000,000, in addition to 
the normal budgetary expenditures for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and in 
addition to the appropriations authorized by 
section 2 of the Act of June 30, 1954, as 
amended, to be paid into a “Micronesian 
Claims Fund”. The Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized to create and manage said Micro- 
nesian Claims Fund. 

(b) Funds approximating $5,000,000 ap- 
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propriated to the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands for supplies or capital im- 
provements in accordance with the Act of 
June 30, 1954, as amended, shall be paid into 
a Micronesian Claims Fund as the products 
of Japan and the services of the Japanese 
people in the amount of one billion eight 
hundred million yen (currently computed 
at $5,000,000) are provided by Japan pur- 
suant to article I of the “Agreement between 
the United States of America and Japan”, 
signed April 18, 1969. These funds, together 
with the sum authorized to be appropriated 
by subsection (a) of this section, shall consti- 
tute the whole of the Micronesian Claims 
Fund. 

Sec. 103. (a) There is hereby established 
a Micronesian Claims Commission, herein- 
after referred to as the “Commission”, such 
Commission to be under the control and di- 
rection of the Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission. The Commis- 
sion shall be composed of five members, who 
shall be appointed, in consultation with the 
Secretary, by the Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, one of whom 
he shall designate as Chairman. Two mem- 
bers shall be selected from a list of Micro- 
nesian citizens nominated by the congress 
of Micronesia. Any vacancy that may occur 
in the membership of the Commission shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original appointment. The members of 
the Commission shall serve at the pleasure 
of the Chairman of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission. No Commissioner shall 
hold other public office or engage in any 
other employment during the period of his 
service on the Commission, except as an 
employee of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission. 

(b) The members of the Commission shall 
receive compensation and allowances as de- 
termined by the Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission by applica- 
tion of the rules and regulations which ap- 
ply to officers and employees of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, but in no 
event shall traveling and other expenses in- 
curred in connection with their duties as 
members, or a per diem allowance in lieu 
thereof, exceed that prescribed in accordance 
with the provisions of subchapter 1 of chapter 
57 of title 5, United States Code. The term of 
office of the members of the Commission shall 
expire at the time fixed in subsection (e) of 
this section for winding up the affairs of 
the Commission. 

(c) The Commission may, subject to the 
approval of the Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, appoint and 
fix the compensation and allowances of such 
oceffirs, attorneys, and employees of the Com- 
mission as may be reasonably necessary for 
its proper functioning, which employees shall 
be in addition to those who may be as- 
signed by the Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission to assist the 
Commission in carrying out its functions. 
The compensation and allowances of em- 
ployees appointed pursuant to this section 
shall be within the rules and regulations 
which apply to officers and employees of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, but 
in no event to exceed the amount of allow- 
ances prescribed in subchapter 1 of chapter 
57 of title 5, United States Code. In addi- 
tion, the Commission, with the approval of 
the Chairman of the Foreign Claims Com- 
mission, may make such expenditures as may 
be reasonably necessary to carry out its 
proper functioning. Officers and employees of 
any other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or the govern- 
ment of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands may, with the consent of the head of 
such department or agency, with or without 
reimbursement, be assigned to assist the 
Commission in carrying out its. functions. 
The Commission may, with the consent of 
the head of any other department or agency 
of the Government of the United States or 
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the government of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, utilize, with or without re- 
imbursement, the facilities and services of 
such department or agency in carrying out 
the functions of the Commission. 

(d) The Commission shall, subject to the 
approval of the Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, prescribe 
such rules and regulations as are necessary 
for carrying out its functions. As expedi- 
tiously as possible and, in any event, within 
three months of its appointment, the Com- 
mission shall give public notice in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands of the time 
when, and the limit of time within which, 
claims may be filed, which notice shall be 
given in such manner as the Commission 
shall prescribe: Provided, That the final date 
for the filing of claims shall not be more than 
one year after the appointment of the full 
membership of the Commission. The Com- 
mission shall give extensive publicity in the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands to the 
provisions of this Act and shall make every 
effort to advise promptly all persons who may 
be entitled to file claims under the provi- 
sions of this Act administered by the Com- 
mission of their rights under such provisions, 
and to assist them in the preparation and 
filing of their claims. A majority of the 
membership of the Commission shall be nec- 
essary to transact business: Provided, how- 
ever, That an affirmative vote of at least 
three members shall be required for the 
promulgation of rules and regulations, and 
for the final adjudication of any claim. 

(c) The Commission shall wind up its 
affairs as expeditiously as possible and in 
any event not later than three years after the 
expiration of the time for filing claims under 
this Act. 

Sec. 104, (a) The Commission shall have 
authority to receive, examine, adjudicate, 
and render final decisions, in accordance with 
the laws of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands and international law, with respect 
to (1) claims of the Micronesian inhabitants 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
who suffered loss of life, physical injury, and 
property damage directly resulting from the 
hostilities between the Government of Japan 
and the United States between December 7, 
1941, and the dates of the securing of the 
various islands of Micronesia by United 
States Armed Forces, and (2) those claims 
arising as postwar claims between the dates 
of the securing of the various islands of 
Micronesia by United States Armed Forces 
and July 1, 1951. The Commission shall 
notify all claimants of the approval or denial 
of their claims, and, if approved, shall notify 
such claimants of the amount for which 
such claims are approved. Any claimant 
whose claim is denied, or is approved for 
less than the full amount of such claim shall 
be entitled, under such regulations as the 
Commission may prescribe, to a hearing be- 
fore the Commission or its representatives, 
with respect to such claim. Upon such hear- 
ing, the Commission may affirm, modify, or 
revise its former action with respect to such 
claim, including a denial or reduction in the 
amount theretofore allowed with respect to 
such claim. When all claims have been ad- 
judicated, the Commission shall certify them 
to the Secretary for payment. The claims 
covered by title T of this Act shall be paid 
from the Micronesian Claims Fund except 
that, as to claims based on death, up to 
$1,000 shall be paid immediately upon ad- 
judication, and the claims covered by title 
II of this Act shall be paid by the Secretary 
from the funds appropriated for such pur- 


(b) No later than six months after its or- 


ganization, and annually thereafter, the 
Commission shall make a report, through the 
Chairman, of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission, to the Congress of the United 
States concerning its operations under this 
Act. The Commission shall, upon winding 
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up its work, certify to the Chairman of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, the 
Secretary, and to the Congress of the United 
States the following: 

(1) A list of all claims allowed, in whole 
or in part, together with the amount of each 
claim and, the amount awarded thereon. 

(2) A list of all claims disallowed. 

(3) A copy of the decision rendered in 
each case. 

(c) In the event that funds remain in the 
Micronesian Claims Fund after all allowable 
and adjudicated claims are paid, such re- 
maining funds shall be transferred from the 
Micronesian Claims Fund to the Treasury 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
for appropriation by the Congress of Micro- 
nesia for the welfare of the people of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. In the 
event that the allowable and adjudicated 
claims covered by title I of the Act exceed a 
total of $10,000,000, the Secretary shall make 
pro rata payments. 

(d) No payment shall be made on an 
award of the Commission unless the claim- 
ant shall first execute a full release to the 
United States and Japan in respect to any 
alleged liability of the United States or 
Japan, or both, arising before the date of the 
securing of the various islands of Micronesia 
by the United States Armed Forces. 

Sec. 105. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the operation and administrative expenses 
of the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion, to the extent needed to cover activity 
connected with this Act, and of the Com- 
mission in order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

Src. 106. The agreement for the payment 
of the Micronesian claims covered by title I 
of this Act having been reached by negotia- 
tors of the Governments of the United States 
and Japan, and since personnel to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary or the Commission 
will be available to assist the people of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands inso- 
far as may be n in filing all claims 
covered by either title I or title II of this 
Act, no remuneration on account of services 
rendered on behalf of any claimant, or any 
association of claimants, in connection with 
any claim or claims covered by either title I 
or title II shall exceed, in total, 1 per centum 
of the amount paid on such claim or claims, 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act. Fees 
already paid for such services shall be de- 
ducted from the amount authorized by this 
Act. Any agreement to the contrary shall be 
unlawful and void. Whoever, in the United 
States or elsewhere, demands or receives, on 
account of services so rendered, any remu- 
neration in excess of the maximum permitted 
by this section, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than twelve months, or both. 


TITLE II 


Sec. 201. For the purpose of promoting and 
maintaining friendly relations by the final 
settlement of meritorious postwar claims, the 
Micronesian Claims Commission is, pursuant 
to authority granted in section 104(a) of 
title I, authorized to consider, ascertain, ad- 
just, determine, and make payments, where 
accepted by the claimant in full satisfaction 
and in final settlement, of all claims by Mi- 
cronesian inhabitants against the United 
States or the government of the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands on account of 
personal injury or death or damage to or 
loss or destruction of private property, both 
real and personal, of Micronesian inhabitants 
of the former Japanese mandated islands, 
now the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands administered by the United States un- 
der a trusteeship agreement with the United 
Nations, including claims for taking or for 
use or retention of such property where no 
payments or inadequate payments have been 
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made for such taking, use, or retention when 
such damage, loss, or destruction was caused 
by the United States Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard, or individual mem- 
bers thereof, including military personnel 
and United States Government civilian em- 
ployees, and including employees of the 
Trust Territory government acting within 
the scope of their.employment: Provided, 
That only those claims shall be considered 
by the Commission which are presented in 
writing as provided for in section 103 (d) 
of title I of this Act and the accident or 
incident out of which the claim arose oc- 
curred prior to July 1, 1951, within the 
islands which now comprise the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands and within an 
area under the control of the United States 
at the time of the accident or incident; Pro- 
vided further, That any such settlements 
made by such Commission and any such 
payments made by the Secretary under the 
authority of title I or title II shall be final 
and conclusive for all purposes, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law to the 
contrary and not subject to review. 

Sec. 202. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the amount of $20,000,000, in 
addition to the normal budgetary expendi- 
tures for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands and in addition to the appropriation 
authorized by section 2 of the Act of June 30, 
1954, as amended, to be expended by the 
Secretary for the purposes of making pay- 
ments to the extent authorized by this 
title of this Act. 

Sec. 203. Any funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this title which remain after the 
settlement of claims under the provisions 
of this title shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 


Mr. FRASER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the joint resolu- 
tion be dispensed with, that it be printed 
in the Recorp and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there have been 
a few statements made here that ought 
to be cleared up. 

In the first place, as I understand it, 
these islands are a trust territory which 
we have in trust from the United Na- 
tions. If that is true, we cannot fortify 
them or use them in any way militarily. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. All right. You are the one 
I am talking to, so I yield to you. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. It was 
my resolution that took the islands over 
and put them in trusteeship under the 
Security Council and not under the 
General Assembly. 

Mr. HAYS. That does not make any 
difference. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. We 
have the specific right to fortify them, 
and we have the veto. I can assure you 
dh tg because it was my resolution that 
did it. 

Mr. HAYS. I understand from hearing 
you talk that you took the islands and 
had them given to us to keep. But that 
is neither here nor there. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. HAYS. Whether you took them 
singlehandedly or not I do not care. If 
you did, that is all very well. The point 
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I am making is that the gentleman said 
in so many words it would prevent an- 
other Pearl Harbor. It will not do any 
such thing. It is an absolutely specious 
argument. The fact is that whether we 
have these islands and pay this amount 
or $60 million a year would not prevent 
a sneak attack on Pearl Harbor or any 
place else. So, I think that argument 
can be discounted. 

Now, the next argument that I heard 
is that we have to keep these people 
friendly. They are pretty expensive 
friends, I would say. 

I am told that we are spending $60 
million this year in improvements out 
there and yet we have to give them an- 
other $5 million besides in order to keep 
them friendly. I do not know, but that 
has been the argument we have been us- 
ing around here for a long time. But, 
frankly, if the price of friendship has 
gone up that much I feel like getting a 
little hostile myself. I think the price is 
pretty high for the results we are getting. 

Mr. Chairman, the essential thing that 
irks me about this joint resolution, al- 
though I might vote for it but I am not 
sure—is the manner in which we let the 
Japanese get off the hook. I hate to see 
the Japanese get off the hook as they 
will if this joint resolution is finally 
adopted. However, this lets them off the 
hook once and for all for zero dollars— 
$5 million in goods and services notwith- 
standing. I suppose they will put the 
price tag on both goods and services and 
if I know anything about the Japanese 
we might get about $350,000 worth of 
goods and services for the price of $5 
million. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES, If we had to write the 
Japanese treaty over—and I am sure the 
gentleman and I would not do it in the 
way it was done—does the gentleman 
know any way whereby we could make 
Japan pay any more than this? 

Mr. HAYS. I do not think we can make 
them pay any more, but I do not like 
letting them get off the hook. Let the 
Micronesians get mad at them. They will 
get mad at us if we put up this $5 million 
and another $50 million this year. May- 
be, we ought to let them get mad and 
be done with it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. We “loaned” the Japanese 
approximately $1.8 billion after World 
War II, and that was settled a few years 
ago for some $480 million. Included in 
that settlement was the earmarking of 
a substantial amount of the $400 mil- 
lion to teach the Japanese how to market 
their products. 

Mr. HAYS. I can say to the gentleman 
from Iowa that some have talked about 
our great allies and our treaty of alliance 
with Japan, Well, I can tell the gentle- 
man that I have not been out there but 
once, and I think I know a lot more about 
NATO and its operations than I do about 
the Japanese, but I got the distinct im- 
pression that they are allies of ours as 
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long at it is to their financial interest 
to do so and that they would do to us if 
they thought they could get by with it 
what they did to us 25 years ago, what 
they did back in 1941. 

I can say with reference to the Japa- 
nese friendship that you will have a hard 
time selling it to me. 

What are they doing to us in trade? 
They are dumping products into this 
country which they will not sell at the 
same price to their own people. Yet they 
are selling them to our manufacturers 
to put our people out of jobs and that 
does not indicate to me that you hang 
your hat on them with very much as- 
surance except that you will lose your 
hat. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WOLFF 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WoLFF: Page 3, 
line 4, after the word “equivalent” add word 
“cash” 

On page 4, lines 16-17, after word “fund” 
delete “as products of Japan and the services 
of the Japanese people in.” 


(Mr. WOLFF asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
poses of this amendment are simple. It is 
to be substitute cash for the Japanese 
contribution of services and equipment. 
No one can tell us how an appraisal or 
an estimate is to be made of the value of 
the services that are contributed. 

We have heard that we have already 
contributed some $200 million to the 
Micronesians for the support services 
which we have incurred as a result of our 
trusteeship. We are giving them addi- 
tionally about $60 million to $75 million 
a year to further this effort in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the Japanese 
economy is strong enough for them to be 
able to support their contribution in cash 
as well as goods. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not oppose the gen- 
eral purposes of this resolution, but I am 
opposed to the fact that we have to bear 
the complete cash burden of the repara- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. WOLFF) 
and to point out that the yen in world 
commerce is stronger than the U.S. dol- 
lar. What in the world are we doing here 
today permitting the Japanese to put up 
their share of the so-called ex gratia 
payment in goods and services, while we 
put up cash? American labor can produce 
transistor radios and other products as 
well as the Japanese, and we have un- 
employed in this country. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York provides that the 
Japanese must put up cash the same as 
we do. I support the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 
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Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
assume that if the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
WotrFr) is adopted, that this would mean 
that we would throw out the agreement 
that we have negotiated with the Japa- 
nese, and we would have to renegotiate 
this from the start? 

Mr. WOLFF. It would obviously have 
to be renegotiated. 

Mr. FRASER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is it the intention of the 
gentleman from New York to punish the 
Japanese in some way, or is it to assist 
the Micronesians and give them some- 
thing of greater value? 

Mr. WOLFF. It is not to punish the 
Japanese, it is to see to it that the 
Japanese do however, bear their full 
share of the burden. 

Mr. FRASER. Is that in the interest 
of the Micronesians? 

Mr. WOLFF. Yes, I think it is in the 
interest of the Micronesians. 

Mr. FRASER. Does the gentleman 
have any intent from any spokesman for 
the Micronesian people that they would 
prefer to have this whole agreement 
thrown back into limbo, and wait an- 
other maybe 20 years, so as to have the 
dubious advantage of having the possi- 
bility of getting cash at some time in the 
future? 

Does the gentleman from New York 
have any ideas on that? 

Mr. WOLFF. No, but can the gentle- 
man from Minnesota say as far as the 
goods and services are concerned, who 
determines the values of the goods and 
services rendered. 

Mr. FRASER. I cannot. But the point 
is that this agreement has been nego- 
tiated over many years. The Micro- 
nesians have waited 25 years to file their 
lawful claims. In my judgment these 
people should not have to wait any 
longer. I think the effort which the 
gentleman makes in their behalf is one 
that I do not believe they want. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman be good enough to explain just 
briefly what his amendment proposes to 
do? 

Mr. WOLFF. The amendment proposes 
that the Japanese contribution be made 
in cash rather than in goods and services. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. WoLFF) for 
the simple reason that at least if this 
bill passes we will be assured that the 
Japanese will pay an equal amount with 
us. 
The gentleman from Iowa made the 
point about the Japanese yen in the in- 
ternational monetary circles. And I said 
earlier that you can bet your bottom dol- 
lar that if the Japanese get to make 
their share in goods and services that 
this will be at cut-rate prices, and in- 
stead of being worth $5 million, it will 
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be a lot less, more likely about $1.5 mil- 
lion worth. 

So this would be something for the 
Micronesians, in answer to the gentle- 
man’s question about who is going to 
decide the value of these goods and serv- 
ices. You know who is going to determine 
it, if this goes through. It will be the 
Japanese, and you can bet that the value 
will be pretty low. 

Mr. DENNIS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WOLFF, I yield further to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, as I un- 
derstand the gentleman, he says his 
amendment provides that the Japanese 
shall pay cash. Is that the end of it? 
Suppose they do not pay in cash? Then 
what happens under the gentleman’s 
proposal? 

Mr. WOLFF. As a result of this I 
imagine we will have to renegotiate with 
the Japanese. What we have here is an 
Executive agreement. 

By the way, the word “treaty” has 
been bandied around here, there is no 
treaty. This is an Executive agreement. 

Mr. DENNIS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am not at all unfriendly 
with the gentleman’s amendment. It is 
just that I am trying to find out what 
we are voting on. I cannot understand 
how we can determine what the Japanese 
are going to do if we determine what we 
will not do. 

Mr. WOLFF. The purpose of the reso- 
lution is to facilitate the agreement that 
was made, and we can either vote it up 
or we can vote it down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

(On request of Mr. ANDERSON of Illi- 
nois, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
Wo.trr was allowed to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I understand the committee re- 
port correctly, on page 5 it says that this 
particular executive agreement was 
entered into after long and arduous ne- 
gotiations which extended over a period 
of 17 years between the Government of 
Japan and the Government of the United 
States. 

So, in other words, what the gentle- 
man from New York is suggesting that 
we do by adopting here his amendment 
is to kick overboard this executive agree- 
ment and throw it out. 

Mr. WOLFF. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. And it 
would be requiring them to enter into 
a long series of protracted negotiations. 

Mr. WOLFF. I do not think our ne- 
gotiators did a very good job. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York has described his amendment 
as one that, “would facilitate the execu- 
tive agreement which has been made”— 
but he also says he seeks to provide that 
the proposed Japanese contribution shall 
be paid in cash. Well, on the face of it, 
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the language changes and the resolution 
would not accomplish that objective. 

In his description of his amendment, 
in answer to the gentleman from Illinois, 
the gentleman from New York indicated 
he really was trying to torpedo the ex- 
ecutive agreement and not to facilitate 
anything. 

I would point out that on page 4, as 
an example of the limitations of the 
language on line 16 and 17, it would 
make a non sequitur. It says nothing 
about what kind of contribution would 
be made by the Japanese because that 
language was stricken out. Yet the exec- 
utive agreement says the contribution 
shall be made in services or in kind. 

So, even if we wanted to say that we 
thought the Japanese ought to be mak- 
ing a cash contribution, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
would not accomplish that objective. 

I would stress the fact that we should 
not be so agitated about what we feel 
about the state of relations between 
Japan and the United States that we 
forget our obligations to the Microne- 
sians, which is the purpose of this resolu- 
tion. 

The best we could kope to get so far 
as the Japanese are concerned and as a 
result of 17 years of discussions is a con- 
tribution of $5 million in goods and in 
kind. So I would hope we would accept 
the committee language—because it 
would provide a concrete contribution 
from this country and also a concrete 
contribution from Japan. 

I admit that the contribution from 
Japan will not be in cash, but the goods 
will be transmuted into cash and the 
cash will then be made available to the 
Micronesians themselves. 

This is not a question of the Micro- 
nesians getting some dollars from the 
United States and television sets from 
the Japanese. The kind—the materials 
that will be supplied by the Japanese will 
be cnanged into cash and it will then be 
made available to the Micronesians. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RHODES. Does the gentleman 
from New Jersey agree with me that the 
people who will suffer if the amendment 
is adopted will be the Micronesians? 
There seems to be a feeling on the floor 
that we can punish the Japanese in some 
way for the fact that they caused the 
war damage. This is not likely to be the 
situation because I would imagine if this 
amendment succeeds, the agreement with 
Japan will be abrogated, so the Japanese 
will ultimately be helped because they 
will probably pay nothing, either in cash 
or in goods and services. The Microne- 
sians will suffer because after 17 years 
of negotiation, they still will have come 
up with nothing. 

Further, is it not true that the claim- 
ants are individual Micronesians, not a 
governmental unit? We have put $200 
million into Micronesia, it is true, but 
this has not reimbursed those individuals 


who have lost whatever property they 
had as a result of the actions of the 


Japanese and the Americans. 
Are those not the facts? 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man is entirely correct. Perhaps we ought 
not to be much concerned about the ef- 
fect of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York because it 
would not accomplish his objective, if his 
objective is to torpedo the agreement. 
The language changes proposed would 
not accomplish that purpose, in my opin- 
ion. I would say further, if it did accom- 
plish that, then that would not be the 
course we should follow. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, did I un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that the 
Japanese were going to furnish goods 
and services in kind and that somehow 
or other it was going to be transmuted 
into cash; is that right? Did I under- 
stand you to say that? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man is correct in his understanding. 

Mr. HAYS. How is that going to come 
about? Who is going to pay the cash? 
Are we going to pay another $5 million 
to turn this stuff into cash? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I am afraid 
the gentleman is asking an absurd ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HAYS. No, I am not asking an 
absurd question. Several Members would 
like to know how this is going to happen: 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course, the 
United States is not going to be provid- 
ing an additional $5 million. 

Mr. HAYS. How are you going to 
change services into cash? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The contribu- 
tion is to be provided in the form of 
major products. The services will not be 
transmuted into cash but the goods will 
be. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. The point is that the 
administering authority already pur- 
chases goods and services in the ordinary 
course of administration, and this would 
be in effect a letter of credit for an addi- 
tional $5 million. Since we are able to 
use that letter of credit, we can transfer 
the equivalent amount. 

Mr. HAYS. This will be our cash, will 
it not? 

Mr. FRASER. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. The net amount we have to put 
up will not be increased. 

Mr. HAYS. Why should we treat goods 
and services differently? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, House 
Joint Resolution 617 would authorize the 
payment of $25 million for claims, ac- 
cording to what I have read, although by 
specific agreement the United States 
would pay $5 million, to be matched by 
$5 million in goods and services by 
Japan. 

In what way have we really damaged 
the area in question? That point has not 
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been brought out, as to how we have 
damaged this particular area. Let us 
consider the subject a little bit. Did the 
people have great industries or great 
plantations in this area that we de- 
stroyed? Already we have spent $200 
million in this area for administration, 
the construction of roads, schools, hos- 
pitals and so on: This year I believe we 
mean to spend $60 million more. The 
area is in far better condition than it 
was prior to World War II. 

Several of us have been in the Pacific 
area, and I happen to have been one. I 
have been on many of these islands. 
Many of them are barren. Many of them 
are covered by government installations, 
such as missile sites. It seems to me that 
the $200 million, or $260 million which 
we have spent, will be sufficient. 

Again, in giving money away constant- 
ly from time to time, from one country 
to another all over the world, how many 
friends have we really gained? How 
much friendship have we gained by giv- 
ing money? By giving money to the 
Micronesians, is it going to buy their 
friendship? Can friendship be bought? 

I have always heard that “loan oft 
loses both itself and friend.” As far as 
foreign aid is concerned in this case, it 
is my feeling that we will lose both our 
money and our friends, as we have in the 
case of Chile down in South America. We 
have given millions of dollars to Chile, 
and just this past year it became the 
first Socialist country in this area. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I would say to the gentle- 
man first that I have listened to him and 
I agree with what the gentleman is say- 
ing, but I would point out that they do 
not say we are going to gain the friend- 
ship of these people if we pay, but that 
we are going to lose it if we do not pay. 
That is a sort of negative thing. If we 
have not gained it by the payment of 
$260 million, I do not know that $5 mil- 
lion worth of .cut-rate Japanese junk is 
going to do it either. So we might as well 
let it go down the drain. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas, 

Mr. WHITE. Of course, the Trust Ter- 
ritories occupy a very strategic position 
for the United States. 

Mr. CARTER. Iam sorry but I did not 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITE. I said, of course the 
Trust Territories occupy a very sub- 
stantial strategic purpose for the United 
States. In the event we would develop 
opposition to our presence in a foreign 
area, where the U.S. forces are now, 
this is probably one area we would 
consider for our future defenses, I 
would go along in questioning the rep- 
arations of $5 million for war claims. 
But as far as postwar damages are con- 
cerned, I do know that some of the build- 
ings in this area were leveled by oc- 
cupying forces and not through hostile 
fire. Some of these claims I think would 
be justified, I could not tell you how 
much, but I know there are some out 
there that could be justified, and it has 
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been a sore point for our country in 
seeking to establish good relations. 

Mr, CARTER. I decline to yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman. I would be glad 
to have the gentleman take his own 
time. 

Considering all the money we have 
spent on this, I think we should, for 
economy’s sake, vote against this res- 
olution. 

You know, “old Mother Hubbard went 
to the cupboard to get her poor dog a 
bone. When she got there, the cupboard 
was bare, and the poor dog had none.” 
Our own people will be further burdened 
by taxes. 

Here in the United States today we 
have come to that point. We are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of billions of dollars 
in debt. It is time for us to start saving 
money. 

I would ask the Members of this Com- 
mittee to vote against this resolution. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to reply 
briefly to the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky. I would tend to agree 
with him that perhaps there has been too 
much talk here about buying friendship 
or paying something to avoid ill will. I 
agree with the gentleman from Kentucky 
that over the long pull one does not buy 
friendship. 

Essentially what we are talking about 
here is not friendship but justice. These 
are claims for damages that were in- 
curred as a result of our action. The 
larger part of the money, the $20 million, 
is for damages which occurred after we 
took the islands. 

If the $20 million is not properly owing 
to individuals who lost farms, who lost 
crops, who lost buildings as a result of 
the United States’ actions, the money will 
not be paid. 

We are not voting to automatically 
contribute $20 million to these people. We 
are voting an authorization that those 
claims which are found to be justified, 
which. result from our actions, should be 
paid. That is a simple matter of justice, 
Mr. Chairman. It has been justice de- 
layed for 25 years. It is a blot on our rec- 
ord that we have taken so long to bring 
about justice. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. I believe the gentleman 
has stated very clearly what we are ask- 
ing for is justice. The amendment 
which is before the Committee now is 
for justice, that the Japanese pay for 
their just share of the damages. 

Mr. BINGHAM, As the debate has 
brought out, the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, if adopted, would kill this agree- 
ment. We would have to go back to nego- 
tiate. It would perhaps take another 20 
years. There is no assurance whatsoever 
that the Japanese would pay any amount 
in cash or would pay any amount in 
goods and services. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. MEEDS. Would the gentleman 
agree with me that the term “ex gratia” 
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means there is no international legal 
obligation on the part of Japan or the 
United States to pay the first $10 
million? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. MEEDS. This comes about entirely 
through painstaking negotiation over a 
period of some 19 years, that we finally 
cracked through and made this arrange- 
ment which will now allow this whole 
matter to go forward, and that if we 
knock that out the whole agreement will 
fall through and we cannot do what the 
gentleman so ardently asks for, justice 
to the Micronesian people? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The gentleman from 
Kentucky asked a question as to what 
damage we have done to the islands or 
to the Micronesian people. 

During World War II, of course, those 
islands were occupied by the Japanese, 
who were our enemies. We bombed the 
islands week after week, month after 
month, destroying homes, destroying 
businesses, destroying towns, destroying 
streets, and destroying villages. 

Then as soon as the war ended we went 
in and took possession of the islands, and 
we moved the Japanese people out, and 
we moved other people out. In taking 
possession we did considerable damage 

The gentleman from Kentucky says 
he is opposed to foreign aid. I, too, have 
voted against much foreign aid. 

Here we have a special obligation. 

In the first place, the damage was 
caused by the United States in our own 
military interests. 

In the second place, we have a special 
contractual obligation which gives us a 
special obligation, which we do not have 
with respect to others. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
point of personal privilege, since the 
gentleman mentioned my name, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield first to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona, and then I will 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. RHODES. I just wanted to repeat 
a very important point which the gentle- 
man from New York made. These claims 
are to be paid to individuals. They are 
not paid to the Micronesian Government 
or to the Micronesian economy. This is 
money which will go to satisfy claims 
of the people who have lost their prop- 
erty or whose property has been de- 
stroyed because of war and its after- 
math. 

The fact that $260 million may have 
gone. into Micronesia since World War 
II is completely beside the point, because 
the individual who has suffered there still 
has not been repaid. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CARTER. I would like to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. TAYLOR) when he talked of 
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the destruction of streets in the Pacific, 
I was in the Pacific a considerable length 
of time and I would like to know where 
those streets were. I did not see them 
when I was around the islands. And I 
did not see any industries there, either. 

Mr, TAYLOR. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will say to the gentleman that I 
was in those islands and I saw streets 
there. They do not come: up to our stand- 
ards, but they do have streets there and 
homes, too. 

Mr. CARTER, Where are they? 

Mr. TAYLOR, These are homes that 
they live in. They may, be humble, but to 
the individuals in them they are very im- 
portant. These are in Saipan and Truk. 

Mr. CARTER. Saipan, of course, is not 
in this. Í 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I yield to .the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BINGHAM) . 

Mr. BINGHAM.1I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I merely want to say that Saipan is a 
part of the Trust Territory and is 
definitely included in this agreement. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, if I felt 
that we could legislate and make the 
Japanese pay in cash, I would be for it. 
Obviously we cannot. There is no way 
that I know of simply by amending this 
bill that we can do it. All we do is to kill 
the thrust of the present agreement, 
while we cannot get the Japanese to do 
anything. The Congress cannot negotiate 
the agreement. While many of my col- 
leagues here feel that they can do better 
in 17 years of negotiation than our own 
negotiators, I believe they obtained the 
best agreement they could under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The best we could come up with in our 
negotiations was for a payment of $5 
million in cash on our side and $5 mil- 
lion in goods and services on the part of 
the Japanese, with no admission on 
either side that there was any legal lia- 
bility involved with respect to war dam- 
age. 

It is unfortunate it took us 17 years to 
reach this kind of an agreement, and 
that there is some dissatisfaction here 
with the terms of the agreement. The 
issue today however is the honor and 
character of the United States and not 
the character or the attitude of the 
Japanese people or the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. The fact is the resolution has 
to do with damages to the Micronesian 
People and our relations with them. 

The United States had the opportunity 
and the right not to take those islands. 
The United States had the opportunity 
and the right to refuse the trust man- 
date under the United Nations, but, as 
a matter of fact, we were willing and 
happy to take it because it was in our 
national interest to do so. That is the 
reason why we have administered the 
trust territories and that is the reason 
why we have made available funds in the 
last 20 years for their education and for 
other purposes chartered under. the 
mandate to the United States. 

However, those payments have noth- 
ing to do with the war claims. which are 
the subject matter of this legislation. 
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The agreement and this resolution do 
not admit a legal responsibility. That is 
the reason why it is referred to as an ex 
gratia payment. We got the Japanese to 
go along with it on that theory for $5 
million. I think we got off light. 

It would be a horrendous mistake at 
this juncture in history after 17 years to 
tell the Micronesian people that as far 
as the United States is concerned that 
we will not implement the agreement be- 
cause the Congress does not like what 
the Japanese are doing. 

I do not want to adversely affect or 
change the high character and honor of 
my country because of what the Japa- 
nese are or are not doing with respect 
to their responsibilities. 

As to the Micronesian claims for dam- 
ages, the United States has negotiated 
the best agreement it was possible to 
get. The Japanese finally concurred to 
share in the responsibility. 

The pending amendment would have 
the opposite effect than that which the 
proponents advocate. Its net result would 
be an abrogation of the agreement by 
the United States in an effort to place 
a new condition on the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. 

This would be no basis for renegotia- 
tion and therefore the war claims to the 
Micronesians would not be paid. Japan 
would pay nothing and the United States 
would be blamed for backing down. 

Thus the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York would be doubly 
destructive. It should be voted down, 

Mr, BENNETT, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak with 
some hesitation after the very fine re- 
marks that have been made on this sub- 
ject, but I feel obligated, as one who 
served in the Pacific, to say what I feel 
should be said about this situation. 

Arguments have been raised that we 
do not like some of the things the Japa- 
nese are doing, but there is clearly no 
chance of changing that by amending 
this resolution, so it does not make any 
sense to talk about that to any great 
extent. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, there has been 
a lot of conversation here about the $250 
million or $260. million which has been 
spent under the trust arrangement, That 
money, Mr. Chairman, has been spent in 
our own interest. We are happy to have 
that trust arrangement. Is it not better 
that we have that trust responsibility 
than the Japanese or some other power 
have it? That is why we have expended 
that money there, whether militarily or 
otherwise. 

Let us not run down that $250 million 
expenditure. Perhaps we could have done 
and can do a better or cheaper job, but 
that lies within the efficiency of our Na- 
tion’s administration of the territory. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, there has been 
a lot of conversation about the Claims 
Committee which has been in existence 
since World War I. This was a horren- 
dous revelation to me, the fact that we 
have a Claims Commission which has 
been in existence since World War I. But, 
that is hardly the fault of the people in 
the Pacific and it is hardly the fault of 
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many Members of this Congress. I do not 
know whose fault it is. But it certainly is 
not the fault of the fine people over there. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I want to echo 
what my friend, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FascEeLL) said about the 
moral obligation. The United States of 
America should never back off from its 
moral obligations. We have a moral obli- 
gation to those individual people whose 
property we destroyed and we cannot 
say instead that: “we paved your streets 
and built your schools and so forth.” This 
is our obligation to those people who as 
individuals had their coconut groves, 
who had their homes and other appur- 
tenances destroyed during the war. We 
cannot forget about the moral obligation 
to the individuals who were hurt because 
of us. The amount of money involved is 
not a very great amount. 

I hope this afternoon that we will not 
be so picayune as to put a roadblock in 
the path of what is best for the United 
States of America and not be so picayune 
and destructive because of any attitude 
towaru the Japanese or the Claims Com- 
mission, They are not involved in this 
issue of our national responsibility to 
these claimants. 

Mr. Chairman, these Micronesians are 
simple people who raise papayas and 
coconuts, and who extended a helping 
hand to us—to me, along with a great 
number of other Americans. I, along with 
a great number of other Americans, am 
alive because of it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

I would like to ask someone for what 
the $260 million has been expended? 

Mr. WHITE. As I understand it, when 
we took over the trusteeship just after 
World War Il—— 

Mr. GROSS. Just tell me for what it 
has been expended. Several Members are 
bleeding from every pore, claiming these 
people have not been taken care of. Yet 
with a population of around 90,000, the 
sum of $260 million has been spent upon 
them, and I would like to know for what. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, there were four 
obligations of the United States when we 
took over the trusteeship. 

Mr. GROSS. I still want to know what 
the money has been spent for. 

Mr. WHITE. In order to fulfill our ob- 
ligations under our trust agreement. 

Mr. GROSS. What was the money ac- 
tually spent for? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman from 
Iowa asks what the money was spent 
for. It was spent for rebuilding public 
buildings destroyed in the war, for 
schools and for hospitals. It was spent 
for highways and supporting services 
which were necessary. It was spent also 
and to a great extent for administration 
by citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica who were sent over there to take care 
of these responsibilities. This is what 
this money was spent for. 

Mr. GROSS. Were the administrators 
pretty well paid? 
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Mr. ASPINALL. They were pretty well 
paid and are fairly well paid at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. GROSS. So, the administrators 
have gobbled up what might otherwise 
have been money designed to replace the 
coconut trees and a few other things? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Not very much for co- 
conut trees. Some of it was spent for ag- 
ricultural purposes trying to help re- 
place the resources largely destroyed by 
the war. Not a dime of this money you 
refer to was spent for the purposes which 
this legislation now pending before us is 
designed to serve. 

Mr. GROSS. Ninety thousand people 
have gotten $260 million. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes, over a period of 
24 years. 

Mr. GROSS. Plus probably some more 
money from somewhere that has not yet 
surfaced. However, I will accept the fig- 
ure of $260 million. 

Mr. ASPINALL., Insofar as I know the 
figure is not over $260 million. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I would like to comment 
upon the statement which was made by 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. BEN- 
NETT) about being picayunish and pic- 
ayunish attacks being made upon the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 
I did not mean to attack it in any way. 
I was perplexed as to how you could not 
settle the claims for a war that hap- 
pened 30 years ago and you go on and 
on and on in trying to settle those claims. 

I am pointing out that when one is 
set up for this purpose that I will give 
you my word of honor that they will 
come up with another one somewhere 
because that well-paid bureaucracy is 
going to stay in business. 

Mr. GROSS. We will probably have to 
repatriate the Japanese from Okinawa 
when we turn that island over to the 
Japanese. They will confront us with a 
nice, fat bill one way or another. 

Mr. HAYS. I do not believe we paid 
the French for the towns we bombed 
there when we invaded across the chan- 
nel in World War II, but if we have not, 
then this sure sets a precedent. 

Mr. GROSS. After we handed over bil- 
lions of dollars to the French they kicked 
us out of that country. As a matter cf 
fact, they still owe us a substantial debt 
from World War I. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman from Iowa 
is exactly right. And when we pay these 
people this $5 million, and whatever else 
they can get us for out there, they will 
then kick us out of there. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we are getting a little 
far afield from this 3 million square mile 
area situated between the Philippines 
and Hawaii, and containing some 100,000 
people on some 2,000 scattered islands— 
these islands are the stationary defense 
carriers of the Pacific. The United States 
has these islands under a sole trustee- 
ship under the United Nations Security 
Council, with the right of veto, and with 
the right to fortify them. Note this is the 
only United Nations Security Council 
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trusteeship, not a trusteeship under the 
U.N. General Assembly. So I say hold on 
to these strategic islands and help the 
fine Micronesian people to progress which 
is the duty the United States assumed in 
taking the trusteeship in 1947. Do not 
give them up for $5 million, do not turn 
them over to some other nation on the 
basis that that other nation would as- 
sume the trusteeship, but would not as- 
sist these fine people as the United States 
has done. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. No; I 
am sorry that I am unable to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa, as my time is 
limited and I do want to emphasize cer- 
tain points. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot hold a candle to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania when 
it comes to speaking at the microphone. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman from Iowa is a good debater 
and successful when it comes to getting 
mike time. Am I to continue to be rec- 
ognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
continues to be recognized. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
question here is whether or not the 
United States will fulfill its duties under 
the trusteeship which the United States 
assumed as a legal and moral duty when 
the United States took over the trustee- 
ship under agreement with the United 
Nations approved by President Truman, 
and authorized by the U.S. Congress. 
Now, this is one area where the United 
States is the sole trustee. The United 
States does not have a four-power 
trusteeship, and the United States did 
not have that in Japan, nor do we have it 
here. I think General MacArthur was ex- 
actly right when he said the United 
States should act in the Pacific indi- 
vidually. 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
Louisiana will state his point of order. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the colloquy that has just de- 
veloped, and in view of the refusal of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to yield, 
do not the Rules of the House limit every 
Member of the House to 5 minutes, until 
the rules are abrogated, for the purpose 
of amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman has stated the gen- 
eral rules of debate in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. WAGGONNER, Has not the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON), 
already spoken 5 minutes on this amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that in the opinion of the Chair the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON) 
has not heretofore had 5 minutes on this 
amendment. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Prior to this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
further have to say to the gentleman 
from Louisiana that the gentleman’s 
point of order is not timely taken at this 
point. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
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(Mr. FULTON) has already been recog- 
nized. The Chair will further state that 
if the Chair erred in recognizing the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania twice that it 
was the Chair’s error. But the Chair be- 
lieves that is not the case. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. If the 
gentleman from Louisiana would like for 
me to yield—could I have the attention of 
the gentleman from Louisiana? If the 
gentleman would like for me to yield, I 
will yield him the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment—— 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, has my time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
still has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. All 
right. As the gentleman from Louisiana 
does not seem to wish me to yield to him, 
I will go ahead with my 2 minutes. 

The question of the Trust Islands of 
the Pacific, is vital to the United States 
and to our defense in depth in the 
Pacific. If and when the United States 
leaves the mainland of Asia, we need 
these island defenses as a buffer zone 
to prevent a future Pearl Harbor. This 
basic decision should not be made on a 
minor point, on a $5 million criticism 
and on the question of Japan supplying 
goods and services rather than cash. The 
United States made the agreement with 
Japan to supply $5 million by each coun- 
try. Japan is a friendly country and I 
believe the Japanese people will live up 
to their word, and perform their part 
of the negotiated agreement in good 
faith. 

When we think of the friendship of the 
Micronesian people—thank Heaven in 
World War II when our U.S. military 
forces and our combat forces progressed 
from island to island through there, 
everyone of those natives on those is- 
lands were friendly, and there were no 
guerrilla attacks, or fighting during oc- 
cupation by U.S. forces. Think of the 
thousands of lives that were saved by 
the cooperation in World War I in the 
Pacific campaigns, and the friendly wel- 
come of these five Micronesian island 
peoples. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. WoLFF). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Wotrr) there 
were—ayes 46, noes 54. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose this 
proposed resolution. How many of my 
colleagues remember the words of the 
great American who said, “This day shall 
live in infamy.” 

How many Members can remember 
the names of the islands in the Pacific 
where we lost thousands of American 
boys? 

I found out from reading that I did 
not know what or where Micronesia 
was—when I heard the word “Microne- 
sia” this morning, I thought it was some 
kind of a microscope. 

From what I have heard here this af- 
ternoon, they tell me we have spent 260 
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million American dollars already 
Micronesia. 

Since there are 90,000 inhabitants in 
Micronesia, my grade school arithmetic 
tells me that that amounts to about 
$3,000 for each Micronesian. That is 
not bad hay. 

I have found out since I have been a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
that whenever we want to do anything 
for our American Indians or for the peo- 
ple on welfare in this country and for 
other people in this Nation, Members rise 
up from both political parties and fight 
it. Yet, when we want to give millions of 
dollars away to somebody else—to peo- 
ple we have never even heard of—we all 
have bleeding hearts. 

I say it is time we have bleeding hearts 
for our American taxpayers and for our 
citizens, This morning I attended a brief 
session given by the Ambassador of 
Japan. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri, Dr. Hatt, asked the Japanese 
Ambassador a very stimulating question, 
when the Ambassador was telling us how 
Japan has economically revived and 
prospered the postwar world period and 
how they are driving the steelworkers of 
my congressional district out of their 
jobs by dumping steel in America. Dr. 
Hatt said, “Who won the last war?” The 
Ambassador gave a sick grin. He said, 
“Well, we bombed their old steel mills 
and we had to build them some new ones 
and now their steel mills are better than 
ours.” 

Mr, Chairman, the time has come that 
we had better start thinking of Ameri- 
cans. I say before giving these millions 
of dollars away that we ought to start 
to be giving something to the poor and 
to the downtrodden and the sick in our 
country rather than giving it away to 
somebody else. 

So far as I am concerned, as one Mem- 
ber of this House, I am taking a very 
cautious look at these giveaway programs 
to people that we never even heard of. 

We ought to be giving something to 
Americans first rather than having 2 
giveaway program like this for people we 
know nothing about. 

As I read this resolution, most of this 
money will go to the Japanese business- 
men, and people who were illegally in 
Micronesia in the first place. Who started 
the war? Who bombed Pearl Harbor? Do 
not people who start wars have some 
responsibility in bearing the cost? We 
paid the cost in lives and money. We are 
still paying for it. I think it is about time 
that we changed the system. Iam against 
this joint resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair 
(Mr. PIKE) Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 617) to au- 
thorize an ex gratia contribution to cer- 
tain inhabitants of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands who suffered dam- 
ages arising out of the hostilities of 
World War II, to provide for the pay- 
ment of noncombat claims occurring 
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in 


prior to July 1, 1951, and to establish a 
Micronesian Claims Commission, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 467, he reported 
the joint resolution back to the House. 
The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolution. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 
MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the joint resolution? 

Mr. GROSS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves to recommit the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 617) to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs with instructions to report 
the same back forthwith with the following 
amendments: Page 3, line 4. After the word 
equivalent insert the word “cash”. 

On page 4, lines 16 and 17 after the word 
“fund” delete “as products of Japan and the 
services of the Japanese people in” 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RHODES. Will the Chair state 
whether or not the motion to recommit 
is identical with the so-called Wolff 
amendment, which was defeated? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not aware 
of the details of the amendment. 

The question is on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 166, nays 215, not voting 52, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 126] 
YEAS—166 


Brooks 
Brotzman 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 

Casey, Tex. 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collins, Ill. 


Abbitt Collins, Tex. 
Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, Ala. 
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Dulski 
Duncan 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eilberg 


Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Goldwater 


Jones, Tenn. 
Keating 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 
Dak. 


Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brown, Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
du Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 
Wiliam D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 


Kemp 

King 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 
McCollister 


Miller, Ohio 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Montgomery 


Robinson, Va. 
Roe 
Rogers 


NAYS—215 


Prelinghuysen 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Grover 


Holifield 
Horton 
Howard 

Jacobs 

Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
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Rousselot 
Roy 

Ruth 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherie 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 


Smith, Calif. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Williams 
Winn 

Wolff 

Wylie 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Zion 


Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 


Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 


Stafford 
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Steed 

Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Taylor 


Thone 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vigorito 
Watts 
Whalen 
Teague, Calif. Whalley 
Teague, Tex. White 
Thompson, N.J. Widnall 
Thomson, Wis. Wiggins 


NOT VOTING—52 


Dent Long, La. 
Edwards, La. 


Eshleman 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Frenzel 

Hagan 

Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 


Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Arends 
Baring 
Blatnik 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Collier 
Conyers Landrum 
Culver Leggett 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Broyhill of North Carolina for, with 
Mr. Dent against. 

Mr. Kyl for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Collier for, with Mr, Carey of New York 
against. 

Mr. Hagan for, with Mr. Gerald R. Ford 
against. 

Mr. Stephens for, with Mr. Arends against. 

Mr. Whitten for, with Mr. Bob Wilson 
against. 

Mr. Eshleman for, with Mr. Broomfield 
against. 


Runnels 
Springer 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Symington 
Tiernan 
Ware 
Whitten 
Wilson, Bob 


Kuykendall 
Kyl 


Mr. Ware for, with Mr. Kluczynski against. 
Mr. Baring for, with Mrs. Chisholm against. 


Mr. Kuykendall for, 
against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Hosmer. 
Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Brown 
of Ohio. 
Mr. Leggett with Mr. Keith. 
Mr. Clark with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Mikva with Mr, Hansen of Idaho. 
Mr. Rees with Mr. Frenzel, 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Peyser. 
. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Landrum. 
. Blatnik with Mr. Hogan. 
. Alexander with Mr. Springer, 
. Hanna with Mr. Mailliard, 
Tiernan with Mr. Railsback. 
. Rangel with Mr. Stokes. 
. Symington with Mr. Clay. 
. Harrington with Mr. Conyers. 


Messrs. ROONEY of New York, 
JAMES V. STANTON, NEDZI, KOCH, 
WIDNALL, and LENT changed their 
votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. O’KONSKI changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 225; nays 158, not voting 50, 
as follows: 


with Mr. Culver 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 


Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 


Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 

Bray 

Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 


Coughlin 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton, Pa, 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Andrews, Ala. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Barrett 

Betts 

Bevill 

Biester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 

Bow 
Brinkley 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byron 


YEAS—225 


Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 
Holifield 
Horton 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Koch 
Kyros 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
Macdonald, 


Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Obey 


NAYS—158 


Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collins, Til. 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Cotter 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Danielson 
Davis, 5.0. 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
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{Roll No. 127] 


O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Reid, 11. 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shriver 
Sisk 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Stafford 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vigorito 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Widnall 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 

Dorn 

Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eilberg 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Frey 

Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gaydos 
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Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Scott 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 


Gettys 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Griffin 
Griffiths 


Long, Md. 
McCollister 
McMillan 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Natcher 
Nichols 

Nix 
O’Konski 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 


Heckler, Mass. 
Henderson 


Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 

Veysey 
Waggonner 


Jones, Tenn. 
Keating 
Kemp 

King 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 


Lennon Sandman 


NOT VOTING—50 


Dent McCulloch 
Edwards, La. Mallliard 
Eshleman Mikva 
Ford, Gerald R. Peyser 
Frenzel Railsback 
Hagan Rangel 
Hanna Rees 
Hansen, Idaho Runnels 
Hansen, Wash. Springer 
Harrington 

Hébert 

Hosmer 

Kluczynski 


Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Arends 
Baring 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Collier 
Conyers 
Culver 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Whitten against. 

Mr. Tiernan for, with Mr. Hagan against. 

Mr. Arends for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. Gerald R. Ford for, with Mr. Stephens 
against. 

Mr. Carey of New York for, with Mr. Broy- 
hill of North Carolina against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Kyl against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Broom- 
field. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Eshleman. 

Mr. Mikva with Mr, Clay. 

Mr. Waldie with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Rangel. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Frenzel. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr, Han- 
sen of Idaho. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Harrington with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Runnels with Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Symington with Mr. Peyser. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Ware. 


Mr. SIKES changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, I was nec- 
essarily absent on rolicall No. 124, adop- 
tion of the rule to accompany the bill 
H.R. 8293, Coffee Agreement Act Ex- 
tension. Had I been present I would have 
voted “aye” and ask that the RECORD so 
indicate. 


THE CONCORDE AND TU-144 


(Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I note that 
in the June 4 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Petty) expressed the wish that 
I should go to Paris to visit the air show 
where the supersonic Concorde and the 
Russian TU-144 are on display. The 
gentleman was most polite, Mr. Speak- 
er, and I am sure that he would have pre- 
ferred I go some other place, but, never- 
theless, he suggested Paris. For the gen- 
tleman’s information, I saw the Concorde 
in Toulouse last year and I know that 
the aircraft can fly. The press has been 
reporting that for more than a year. 

The fact that the aircraft can fly, Mr. 
Speaker, does not automatically make it 
a viable, commercial plane. One day after 
the gentleman’s speech, the Washington 
Post printed an interview with Najeeb 
Halaby, the president of Pan American 
Airlines. Pan Am, as the gentleman from 
Washington knows, is considered to be 
Concorde’s most important potential 
customer. The article said that Halaby 


had “voiced grave doubts about the eco- 
nomics of the Anglo-French Concorde.” 
Halaby said: 

The existing design for 120 first class seats 
only could never become a mass carrier .. . 
nor was it socially acceptable. Don’t let's kid 
ourselves. Concorde makes a lot of noise. 


The article says doubts about the Con- 
corde are also troubling United Air Lines 
which has options to buy six, 

Halaby also said that his airline may 
wait for at least 6 months after BOAC 
and Air France had operated it before 
deciding to buy the Concorde. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the gentle- 
man from Washington is a little prema- 
ture with his “I told you so.” Yes, the 
Concorde has flown, but there still is no 
rush by those who have options to buy it 
to exercise their rights. And nobody 
seems very anxious to fly or buy the 
TU-144, 


PELLY SUPPORTS AMENDMENT TO 
INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT ACT 


(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
voted against House Resolution 465, the 
rule which made in order consideration 
of H.R. 8298 to continue until September 
30, 1973, the International Coffee Agree- 
ment Act of 1968. I voted no on the rule, 
because I oppose any extension of any 
new or existing agreements with Latin 
American nations that by unilateral ac- 
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tion claim 200-mile sovereignty beyond 
territorial limits established or recog- 
nized by international law. 

Mr. Speaker, since the early 19th cen- 
tury, the freedom of the open sea has 
been universally recognized subject to 
special arrangements made by treaties or 
resulting from custom. 

In 1951, in the Anglo-Norwegian fish- 
eries case, the International Court of 
Justice held against extension of a 
Coastal States sovereignty beyond the 
recognized territorial sea. 

Mr. Speaker, when H.R. 8293 is con- 
sidered by the House, I am hopeful an 
amendment can be adopted to deal with 
the issue. The biggest exporter of coffee to 
the United States, as I understand, is 
Brazil. Brazilian naval units according to 
the press have been sent to enforce the 
claim of a 200-mile sovereignty along its 
4,500-mile long coast which historically 
has been good shrimp-fishing waters for 
our fishing fleet. 

There can be no doubt that Brazil has 
been encouraged to claim a 200-mile limit 
because of the attitude of the U.S. De- 
partment of State which has had no plan 
to resist similar claims of other Latin 
American countries or policy other than 
to pay the illegal fines of seized Ameri- 
can fishing vessels and wait until an 
international convention in 1973 hope- 
fully will resolve the dispute. 

Actually, our policy has encouraged 
these seizures and the State Department 
has even ignored the Fishermen’s Pro- 
tection Act and refused to reduce alloca- 
tion of U.S. foreign assistance to offset 
the fines imposed on our fishermen as 
provided by law. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when 
Congress must deal firmly with the con- 
troversy. 

Meanwhile, I am drafting a proposed 
amendment to the International Coffee 
Agreement and have discussed with other 
Members of the House offering it at the 
appropriate time. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR HANOI? 


(Mr. GUBSER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the burst 
of news in this morning’s paper regard- 
ing our prisoners of war in Southeast 
Asia provides much food for thought. 

Mr. Clark- Clifford, a close adviser of 
President Johnson during the time when 
the war in Southeast Asia was escalated 
and a Secretary of Defense during that 
period, states with conviction that our 
prisoners would be returned within 30 
days of the date of the joint announce- 
ment of Hanoi and Washington of a 
December 31 withdrawal date. 

In the same story my colleague from 
California, the Honorable ROBERT LEG- 
GETT reports on a meeting he held in 
Paris with Nguyen Van Tien, the No. 2 
man of the Vietcong delegation, on May 
31. According to the report, Van Tien 
said a list of POW’s would be released 
before the withdrawal date arrived. 

It is interesting to note that immedi- 
ately prior to May 31, the Honorable 
WILLIAM DICKINSON, who is well known 
as a leader in focusing world public opin- 
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ion on North Vietnamese duplicity and 
inhumanity with respect to prisoners of 
war, tried for 3 full working days to se- 
cure an appointment with the North 
Vietnamese delegation to Paris. Our Em- 
bassy informed the Vietcong delegation 
that Congressman Dickinson carried a 
petition signed by more than 125 Mem- 
bers of Congress and wished to discuss 
the prisoner-of-war problem. Mr. DICKIN- 
son sent a telegram and phoned repeat- 
edly. On Saturday, May 29, 2 days be- 
fore Mr. LecceTr was granted an ap- 
pointment, the U.S. Embassy was told 
that the Vietcong representative was “too 
busy” to see Mr. Dickinson anytime dur- 
ing the week beginning May 31. 

Still another story by Chalmers Rob- 
erts of the Washington Post quotes Han- 
oi’s chief negotiator Xuan Thuy as say- 
ing that the question of prisoners ‘will’ 
be settled if a withdrawal date is set even 
if the Thieu and Ky government is still 
in power. Note the use of the positive 
word “will.” 

There are several interesting points 
about these statements. First, is their 
timing. They are made at a time when 
public pressure for establishing a with- 
drawal date by legislation is at a peak 
and shortly before those measures will 
be considered. Second, it is interesting 
to note that all of these seeming con- 
cessions on the part of Hanoi are made 
on an unofficial basis to persons actively 
engaged in the movement to legislatively 
establish a withdrawal date. It is note- 
worthy that none of these proposals are 
offered to our negotiators in Paris and 
none are offered to persons who have 
demonstrated their distrust for the words 
of Hanoi and suspicion of its deeds. 

Mr. Speaker, this raises the question as 
to whether or not Hanoi is more interest- 
ed in talking to the American people 
than to the American Government and 
whether or not she is using well mean- 
ing Americans to promote by legislation 
what should be the subject of negotia- 
tion. Who speaks for Hanoi? 


NEW APPROACHES URGED BY ITT 
CHIEF TO TIP BALANCE OF PAY- 
MENTS 


(Mr. VAN DEERLIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
international monetary crisis which has 
captured a great deal of the world’s at- 
tention during the past few weeks is due, 
in large part, to the U.S. deficit in its bal- 
ance of payments. With more money 
fiowing out of this country than coming 
in, the European money market finds it- 
self with an overfiow of U.S. currency— 
commonly called Eurodollars. Economic 
experts throughout the world have, and 
are continuing to give this problem their 
closest attention. The ultimate answer, 
of course, is to achieve a better balance 
in the fiow of U.S. dollars. There are no 
simple solutions to this end involving, 
as it does, world trade problems, national 
and international monetary policies, and 
national interests. 

I would like to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention, however, to a practical step 
toward a solution which was suggested 
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by one of the Nation’s leading business- 
men recently. Harold S. Geneen, chair- 
man and president of the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corp., offered 
some sage advice while addressing his 
company’s annual stockholders’ meeting 
held May 12, in my home city, San Diego. 
As head of one of the world’s most active 
multinational corporations, Mr. Geneen 
is in a unique position to view the prob- 
lem and recommend solutions. For exam- 
ple, ITT operates in 70 countries, em- 
ploying 400,000 employees—210,000 of 
them overseas. This deep involvement 
with international. commerce provides an 
advantageous platform from which to 
view the current situation. 

Mr. Geneen suggests a three-pronged 
attack designed to reverse the U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit which has ex- 
tended for most of the past 12 years. 
Pointing out that, if left unchecked, this 
tide of currency could lead to protective 
tariffs, further isolationism, and higher 
costs to the consumer, he proposed a pro- 
gram for encouraging investment of 
overseas capital in securities of U.S. com- 
panies and the establishment of plants in 
this country by foreign manufacturers. 
This, along with a stimulation of the 
American export market, he said, would 
help use up the pool of U.S. surplus dol- 
lars abroad and, at the same time, build 
more jobs in this country. 

I. believe these suggestions are worth 
serious consideration and would, if 
adopted and seriously pursued by the 
Congress and the proper Government 
agencies, lead to a correction of the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit and a strength- 
ening of our own economy. 


I insert Mr. Geneen’s speech in the 
Recorp at this point: 


REMARKS BY H. S. GENEEN aT 5ist ANNUAL 
MEETING OF ITT STOCKHOLDERS 


On behalf of your Officers and Board of 
Directors, I am happy to welcome you to the 
5ist Annual Meeting of ITT stockholders. 
This marks the beginning of the second half- 
century of your company’s existence, and 
the start of a new decade for your present 
management. 

Our meeting here in San Diego today re- 
flects a policy adopted over the past ten 
years of bringing our Annual Meetings to as 
many parts of the country as possible. This 
gives us a chance to meet and speak to our 
shareholders throughout the country, and 
to hear the thoughts of as many as possible 
on the affairs of your Company. 

I might add that we are here today not 
only because California is the home of more 
than 21,000 ITT stockholders, but also be- 
cause ITT has roots deep in many West 
Coast communities. Some 32 of our principal 
companies operate in California, eight of 
them represented right here in San Diego. 

Currently, our annual sales in your state 
are running about $600 million—a volume 
which we would expect to increase as we 
grow with California. 

The Golden State, as it is called, has been 
@ good home for ITT—and I think it can be 
said ITT has been responsive in its contribu- 
tion to the growth of California. With that 
in mind, I’d like to talk with you for a mo- 
ment about what your Company’s perform- 
ance during the past year has meant—not 
only to ITT stockholders—but also to San 
Diego and the people of California and, in- 
deed, to people everywhere in the more than 
900 “hometowns” in the U.S.—like San 
Diego—that are ITT—and in fact what it has 
meant to the more than 1,100 hometowns ITT 
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has outside the U.S.—or over 2,000 home- 
towns in all that really are ITT. 


1970 BEST YEAR IN LT.T. HISTORY 


From the Annual Report, I’m sure you have 
already noted that 1970 was the most suc- 
cessful year in our Company’s fifty-year his- 
tory, To mention just a few highlights that 
we recorded in 1970: 

Consolidated sales and revenues of $6.4 
billion—up 12%; 

Consolidated net income of $353 million— 
up 21%; and 

Earnings per common share of $3.17—up 
20%. 

To sum it up, at the end of 1970 we have 
completed 46 consecutive quarters in which 
every quarter was better than the correspond- 
ing period of the year before—better in sales, 
better in net income, and better in earnings 
per share. It was also the 7th consecutive 
year in which we showed an increase of the 
dividend on our common stock. 

After an economic year like 1970 proved 
to be, we are fortunate to be able to make a 
statement like that. 

But this was not all “fortune’— 

This performance was accomplished de- 
spite a general slow-down in business and 
a falling-off of profits in the U.S. economy 
that adversely affected many other com- 
panies. Because of your Company's counter- 
trend in such a year of test, I felt fully 
justified in pointing out in the Annual Re- 
port that 1970 was a year “in which our 
long-developing management in depth had 
an opportunity to display its capabilities and 
controls under adverse conditions . . . In 
addition, our policy of diversified activities 
carried on in various important economies 
around the world helped make us resistant to 
the cyclical pressures of any given area.” 

I think the results of 1970 speak well 
for the long intensive management dedica- 
tion to performance for these past 11 years, 
and also for the long term policy of diver- 
sification followed since 1959, and also for 
the future it now represents for ITT. 

As you will see from the Report, this per- 
formance has resulted in ITT continuing to 
be held in high regard by financial analysts 
and the institutional investors. Banks and 
other fiduciaries, as a group, continue to be 
the largest holders of ITT common stock— 
holding now more than 45%. And the na- 
tion's two major stock and bond rating 
agencies recently improved the rating on 
our bonds to an “A rating” during 1970. 

In other words, 1970 can be considered an 
outstanding year in comparison to the gen- 
eral economic problems, and the acceptance 
of our performance in 1970 can be con- 
strued as a strong vote of confidence from 
the financial community based on our con- 
tinuing performance. 


COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITIES NOTED 


I am also gratified that we continue to 
receive strong support from other kinds of 
communities besides the so-called “finan- 
cial community”—that is, the “real life com- 
munities” where we live—the towns and 
cities In which our various companies of 
ITT are located worldwide and whose peo- 
ple benefited in 1970 from our continued 
success and stable employment no less than 
our stockholders and the investment com- 
munity. 

These “hometown” communities of our 
ITT companies, incidentally, range in ‘size 
in the United States from big cities like 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles to 
smaller ones like San Fernando, California 
with its population of 16,000, and Berkeley 
Springs, West Virginia, with a population 
of 1,138. And, of course, even here today in 
San Diego which is home to several of our 
operations. Since we are in San Diego today 
and since there has been some discussion in 
the press in the past year of the effects of 
a large company like ITT on a local com- 
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munity, I would like to comment on this 
point for a moment. 

When a large multinational company 
such as ITT enters into a community, it 
brings with it all the skills and awareness 
of competitive standards worldwide that one 
heeds to insure future growth and success 
in this increasingly competitive world. Now, 
this represents a broad addition to a local 
community's strength, stability, and even 
access to new worldwide opportunities for 
its products. And this is true for everyone 
of the 2,000 hometowns ITT has. It is not 
always realized that a good community in 
turn helps the company—and we are very 
appreciative of this—for a good company 
needs “good roots” just as a good com- 
munity does—and this is worldwide. 

In contrast, there have been many ex- 
amples of communities whose strength and 
future were weakened when business moved 
on because the local ownership sometimes 
failed to realize what was needed to remain 
competitive in this world. I grew up in New 
England and I have a vivid memory of some 
whole communities that are still retarded 
from the passing on of their industry. 

And so there is much to be said for the 
nature and for the strength that a large 
diversified company brings to a community 
and we in turn are glad, for example, to be 
here today in San Diego—for it is here and 
in our more than 2,000 other “hometowns” 
that we really make our contribution. 

Moreover, we believe that our Company 
responsibility does extend beyond this. We 
have @ sense of the needed contribution to 
the national interest. But both our “home 
town” and “national” contributions are alike 
in one respect. They both must be based 
upon the one real economic test of business 
if they are to be stable. That is, the business, 
wherever it is, must employ the resources of 
capital and manpower at its disposal in the 
most up-to-date, effective and efficient way 
possible. In this manner it will contribute to 
local stability of employment and growth, 
and also to the necessary future strength of 
the entire country in the world competitive 
period that lies ahead of us. 

For example, this past weekend has seen 
some of the effects of the long unbalanced 
international currency flows—due to the 
long continued unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments drain which has now extended for the 
U.S. for most of twelve years. 

In one sense the floating unofficial revalua- 
tions upward of foreign currencies versus 
the U.S. dollar announced on the weekend 
will make our exports in dollars more com- 
petitive—and presumably help this same fu- 
ture balance of payments. This could be true 
if it were not for the continued increased 
wage settlements at 10%-15% which add 
costs to our U.S. manufacturers that are not 
matched abroad. And tf we do not solve this 
problem promptly in this area—other solu- 
tions must be sought. 


ON GETTING OUR DOLLARS BACK 


There is one solution that we can point to. 
Since there is a large excess—and still grow- 
ing—of U.S. dollars abroad from this con- 
tinuing balance of payments deficlt—why 
not encourage the foreign holders of these 
dollars to use them in the U.S.? 

For example—why not buy our goods— 
which incidentally makes jobs. 

Or for example—invest in our companies, 
which puts this capital to work—and makes 
jobs. 

Or finally—why not make direct invest- 
ments that are more permanent than either 
of those other alternatives—direct invest- 
ments in businesses in the U.S. and run them 
with U.S. management and employees. This 
will keep jobs here—and eventually build 
more of them. 

This would be a great step towards recon- 
ciling these conflicting tides of currencies— 
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which, if unchecked, can only lead to protec- 
tive tariffs—further isolations—and inevi- 
tably higher and higher costs in our econ- 
omy—for all consumers—and less world com- 
petitive ability for U.S. industry—and more 
weekends like the last one. 

Is this suggestion practical? Let me point 
out that your company—ITT—is the fore- 
most world example of the constructive abil- 
ity of a multi-national company properly 
guided to do exactly that. 

We operate and manufacture in 70 coun- 
tries worldwide—and we do our own best in 
the countries where we operate—and we mar- 
ket to the individual needs and requirements 
of the consumers in each of those countries. 

And jobs? Let me tell you about jobs. We 
create jobs—everyone of the ITT companies 
in their foreign “hometowns” has grown in 
competitiveness and employment. 

Have we taken any jobs away? Let me 
answer directly—of the 210,000 jobs we have 
overseas, only 264 are filled by Americans, 
No, we have created jobs—not taken them 
away. 

And I am suggesting that the investment 
in the U.S. dollars held overseas can have 
the same benefits as ITT has created. 

And solve presently insoluble problems— 
and ease these growing world tensions. 

ITT with 396,000 employees is a working 
model that proves that it can be done. 

I feel further that the Company's contin- 
uing record, now for 11 years, shows that we 
are meeting these obligations to our 2,000 
hometowns and to society through our eco- 
nomic performance. 

But now let me turn to a further thought, 
Your company and all companies are con- 
stantly besieged today for other things that 
people suggest we should do. The world is 
changing—and as a company we must be re- 
sponsive to the real needs of that change. 
But let me talk for a moment about what 
we should not do if we are to properly carry 
on these real responsibilities to our “home- 
towns,” as well as to our stockholders and to 
the nation’s future. 

Meeting the challenge of change is—and 
has always been—one of the principal tests 
of business, And this is not just change in 
business and industrial technology, but also 
the social change and the changes in the 
environment in which business must operate. 

Two years ago in our Annual Report, we 
said: “1970 begins not only a new decade but 
a new era. Suddenly, new problems and ideas 
are matters of public concern: Environment- 
al Pollution. Ecology. Social Ambience. Pub- 
lic Accountability. Involvement.” 

While the emphasis on these matters is 
new, business has always had this responsi- 
bility. ITT has always actively responded to 
these social and environmental problems. 
Our record in this respect is in part detailed 
in the Annual Report for 1970 and in prior 
years, I will not review it now. But I do not 
hesitate to restate our Company’s pledge to 
do more of what is necessary—and what is 
possible—and what is reasonable—with equal 
vigor in the future. 

But I do want to emphasize, however, that 
business—including ITT—has first to meet 
its primary responsibility both to society 
and to the solution of our employment and 
social problems, by performing well its first 
basic purpose, which is the efficient use of 
our host nation’s resources. 

If we do this, we have then provided the 
basis for steady employment in a growing 
world competitive environment—and in turn 
for family development, for education, for in- 
creased leisure and for the orderly develop- 
ment and transition of our society under our 
laws unbeseiged by insoluble economic prob- 
lems. From this flow of products comes em- 
ployment—employment through world ex- 
ports, and importantly these taxes which 
are sent to the governments which in turn 
have the responsibility to allocate these 
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funds to cope with many of these social 
problems. 


TAX-PAYING ON THE GRAND SCALE 


Last year, for example, ITT paid some $195 
million in income taxes, both here and 
abroad. But that is only the tip of the tax 
iceberg. If you add all the other taxes we 
paid last year, your corporation alone con- 
tributed more than /alf a billion dollars to 
governments around the world—national, 
federal, state and local—to support the re- 
quirements of our world’s evolving adminis- 
trative and social needs. 

This flow is highly essential to their con- 
tinuance. 

This too is our contribution as a business 
to society—and again in a sense this is our 
primary assignment under our social sys- 
tem— and it too must spring from our eco- 
nomic performance as a Company. 

And there is the over two billion dollars 
we paid in wages to our employees world- 
wide—and the purchases they made—and 
the taxes they paid—and the continuance of 
that employment—that too is our assign- 
ment—and it too must rest in the final anal- 
ysis on the competitive day to day economic 
performance of this company. 

We live in a world cf relentless economics. 
We cannot argue with this fact, nor with the 
fact that if our products are not efficient, and 
well valued, even you will buy from other 
companies—and in fact, even from other 
countries. 

I note a number of motorcycles on the 
highways here in California—I wonder if you 
realize that 93% of the motorcycles sold in 
the U.S. today now come from abroad? This 
is relentless economics in practice. 

So you as an individual and consumer 
apparently operate by the laws of economics 
too—just as we must. And so does the rest 
of the world—as we saw this weekend. And 
so must our government. 

If, for example, these taxes must support 
the 3 million employees in our Federal Gov- 
ernment in the U.S., they too must earn 
their share of these economics and be aware 
of the value they seek and the “costs” that 
they add to our costs. 

The fact that we in business are among 
the few that ever get “measured” and be- 
cause of this are often pressed to raise the 
issues of uneconomic “trade-offs” does not 
change the relentless lessons of economics 
and the toll of unemployment if we fail— 
so this too is our obligation—to be sure that 
we remain economically sound and to point 
out proposed unsound economics—even when 
it’s conflicting. 

No society can remain economiically effi- 
cient and pay twice for one objective. Since 
more than 50% of every business profit dol- 
lar is turned over to Governments for many 
of these purposes of change, we can help 
supplement these effects with purposeful 
planning, but we cannot expect business to 
pay once through the Government and again 
from its own remaining resources to accom- 
plish the one task. That is not only uneco- 
nomic—it is wasteful. 


WHO PAYS FOR POLLUTION? 


ITT is committed, for example, over the 
next 10 years to spend over $100 million on 
the problem of pollution in the U.S, alone. 
We welcome such action where it is practical 
in relation to world competitive costs—and 
where the requirements are in practical rela- 
tion to the objective achieved. 

But we also realize that sooner or later, the 
consumer himself must face and pay for 
these increasing costs, and they will come 
from an increasing myriad of sources. We feel 
that in insisting on practical solutions, we 
are safeguarding the consumers’ Interests as 
well as those of our employees and all those 
who depend upon our company. 

When Henry Ford perfected mass produc- 
tion of the automobile, no one was con- 
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cerned then about exhaust fumes. No one 
could have seen that in 1970 we would have 
90 million automobiles in the country. The 
need for the automobiles has created a se- 
rious problem which must be solved. But this 
does not make Henry Ford a culprit in his- 
tory for having invented the automobile— 
we are grateful for the progress it made pos- 
sible. Times change—but sometimes the em- 
phasis gets misplaced, 

But, I would hope that in playing our re- 
spective roles in this era of change there will 
be some trust and good faith—between busi- 
ness and its partners in Government. I am 
sure that everyone realizes that the nation’s 
resources are not unlimited—and our ability 
to compete economically is a shared respon- 
sibility. 

As an example your Company, which began 
as two small Caribbean Telephone Companies 
50 years ago, has become today one of our 
country’s greatest assets on the international 
scene. I believe this year we are now 8th in 
the Fortune 500. Our ability to compete ef- 
fectively in overseas markets is a great na- 
tional resource. 

During these recent years, the United 
States has seen the emergence of powerful 
competitors both in Europe and Japan. We 
now are seeing an increased tendency to build 
tariff walls around various markets—and to 
revalue the dollar downward. 

As a broadiy based, diversified interna- 
tional company, ITT has to meet these chal- 
lenges—and go where we need to go to com- 
pete in these markets. 

The decade of the 70s ahead is going to 
require the best business abilities that we 
have to offer if we are to maintain any 
leadership. But leadership will be increas- 
ingly contested by other nations. We are go- 
ing to have a difficult enough contest on our 
hands without being penalized by the ref- 
eree, 

I have said we believe that a strong con- 
tinuing defense of the free enterprise sys- 
tem—backed by positive performance—is the 
best. contribution we can make to the 
well being of the people in all those com- 
munities—in some 70 countries—where we 
are in our “hometowns” and where we have 
been made welcome. 

In support of that commitment, let me 
close by pointing out that, just as last year 
was the best in your Company’s history, so 
too was the first quarter of 1971, which I 
would now like to report briefly on. 

In terms of worldwide sales and earnings, 
it was the best of any comparable quarter 
in our history. This takes us now through 
the 47th consecutive quarter in which our 
sales, net income, and earnings per share were 
increased over the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Total sales and revenues of ITT and its 
worldwide subsidiaries for the first quarter 
rose to $1.54 billion—an increase of 12% over 
the first three months of last year. Consoli- 
dated net income of $74.2 million was up 
12%, and earnings per common share of 66¢ 
were also up 12%. 

There has been some definite improvement 
in the United States economy during the 
past three months. The an economy 
continues strong, although indicating some 
possible slackening in the latter part of the 
year. 

So in view of what was accomplished in 
face of adverse economic conditions in 1970 
we would predict that our sales and earn- 
ings will follow our usual growth trends for 
the balance of 1971, 

In concluding these remarks, I would like 
to express my appreciation for your being 
with us today. Your presence as stockhold- 
ers is an indication of your confidence in 
the Company—and I can assure you we in- 
tend to make every effort to make this an 
equally good year ahead. 

Thank you. 
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THE SO-CALLED NEW ERA OF PING- 
PONG DIPLOMACY WITH COMMU- 
NIST CHINA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Puctnsk1). Under a previous order of 
the House the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WaAGGONNER) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have requested time this afternoon to 
discuss, along with a number of my col- 
leagues, my alarm and theirs over the 
mounting crescendo of publicity which 
has been given the so-called new era of 
ping-pong diplomacy with Communist 
China. 

In his campaign for the Presidency, 
President Nixon repeatedly assured 
Americans that there would be change 
in our policy of opposing the admission 
of Communist China to the United Na- 
tions. This has been the bedrock of our 
Asian policy for a quarter of a century. 
Trial balloons are being flown all over 
Washington to the effect that a new day 
is dawning and, all suddenly because of 
a ping-pong game, this Nation is going 
to give in to the Communists on this vital 
point and abstain from opposing its ad- 
mission into the U.N. 

The left-wing of world politics is ec- 
static, of course. The so-called China ex- 
perts in the United States are beside 
themselves with joy. It is time, I say, 
that we look before we leap into bed with 
the Reds. 

I am one of those people, Mr. Speaker, 
who still believes that a Communist is 
a Communist and, for this reason, I do 
not swallow for one second the current 
propaganda that all is sweetness and light 
in Peking and that we should jump with 
Joy over the possibility of having them in 
the U.N. 

The admission question has been very 
much with us for two decades; even 
longer if we are to consider the years of 
planning that preceded the formation of 
the U.N. In all these years, no one has 
more clearly stated the case against the 
admission of Communist China than the 
late Adlai Stevenson when he was Am- 
bassador to the U.N.: 

Let those members who advocate Peiping’s 
admission seek to exert upon its rulers what- 
ever benign influence they can in the hope 
of persuading them to accept the standards 
of the community of nations, Let those rul- 
ers respond to these appeals; let them give 
up trying to impose their demands on this 
Organization; let them cease their aggres- 
sion, direct and indirect, and their threats of 
aggression; let them show respect for the 
rights of others; let them recognize and ac- 
cept the independence and diversity of cul- 
ture and institutions among their neighbors. 


When Communist China has done 
these things which are required of other 
nations, then and only then, would it be 
appropriate to discuss their admission. 

With dogged persistence, the left con- 
tinues to work for the admission of the 
Communists, subscribing, apparently, to 
the dogma of China “expert,” John K. 
Fairbank, who once said that he would 
favor the admission of the Communists, 
“even if they said they would dynamite 
the place.” 
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On May 1 of this year, Chinese Com- 
munists chanted at least six new slogans 
in the streets of Peking during their 
May Day celebration. The first to catch 
my attention was this one: 

Peoples of the world, unite to crush Amer- 
ican aggressors and their running dogs! 


This, mind you, just 2 weeks after the 
celebrated ping-pong game. There are a 
number of others that were featured that 
day which should be read and under- 
stood by those who insist that there is a 
genuine thaw in the manic behavior of 
the Chinese Communists. These are good 
examples: 


Support the American people against the 
American government's aggressive policy. 


This, it seems to me, the liberal left 
has obligingly done in recent weeks: 


Support the Indochinese people against 
American aggression. 


My comment is the same: 


Resolutely oppose American imperialistic 
support for Israeli aggression against the 
Arab countries. 


I have noticed, Mr. Speaker, as per- 
haps others have, that this theme is being 
sounded in the American press and 
along the university lecture circuit for 
the first time. 

Iam not alone in my fear that we are 
on the verge of selling the valiant Re- 
public of China on Taiwan down the 
river. They have been the one, true, un- 
swerving ally we have had in all of Asia 
and they deserve better than this. Others 
are beginning to speak out on this ping- 
pong diplomacy. These are a few: 

Vice President Agnew: “Thus when his 
opinion was sought by Nixon in the National 
Security Council the other day about play- 
ing diplomatic ping-pong with Communist 
China, he said he was against it. He thought 
it would be a cheap propaganda victory for 
Peking and said so. .. . He thinks the Chi- 
nese Communists are a menace and he’s not 
about to change this opinion for a couple 
of ping-pong games and a few tentative 
smiles.” James Reston, Evening Star, April 
21, 1971. 

Harry Reasoner: “I think Agnew has the 
germ of an idea in worrying about our new 
China policy. He's wrong if what he is ob- 
jecting to is the visit of the athletes and the 
reporting that indicates China is not a liv- 
ing hell. But if he means that it is unwise 
after 20 years of simplistic detestation of 
everything Chinese, to switch abruptly and 
uncritically to an equally simplistic lyricism 
about everything Chinese, he's right, for a 
change.” 

Rep. John Schmitz: “From the noises 
emanating from the mass media one would 
think the Chinese Communists had released 
the American servicemen whom they hold, 
or perhaps granted some type of limited 
freedom to the subjects over whom they hold 
sway, or perhaps even stopped developing 
the intercontinental missiles which pose 
such a grave threat to population centers 
in the United States by 1975.” 

Chicago Dally News: “This small begin- 
ning does not and should not signal a grand 
rush to climb in bed with the rulers of the 
People’s Republic. Nor does it mean that the 
United States should do an about-face in 
the United Nations and abandon Nationalist 
China while welcoming the People’s Repub- 
lic. The issues that divide the United States 
and Red China still far outweigh any that 
would tend to bring them together.” 

Richmond News-Leader: “Red China’s new 
attitude may be part of a plot to extinguish 
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Taiwan. Chairman Mao may have concluded 
that if he adopts a friendly stance toward 
the United States, those American leaders 
who are urging Red China’s admission to the 
United Nations will be encouraged to per- 
sist. Perhaps he is convinced, too, that the 
American people, fatigued by the war in Viet- 
ham, are so eager for peace that they would 
willingly trade Taiwan's freedom for 
Peking’s friendship.” 

Australian Prime Minister William Mc- 
Mahon: Reaffirmed April 15 that recognition 
of Taiwan would continue to be the main 
feature of Australia’s China policy. He said 
Nationalist China must remain a member of 
the United Nations—and warned others who 
sympathize with Taiwan to rally support 
before the U.N. session next September. 

John Chancellor: “Whether or not that is 
true, Agnew has raised some worthwhile 
questions. The Chinese are, in fact, still the 
main supplier of food and small arms to the 
North Vietnamese. 

“It is an illustration of the crazy world in 
which we live, that Mr. Nixon can keep 
troops on patrol in Vietnam, where they are 
shot at with Chinese guns and ammunition, 
and at the same time talk about the normal- 
ization of relations with the people who make 
and supply the weapons and the bullets. 

New York Daily News: “All this does not 
mean that Mao Tse-tung has changed his 
spots. He and his regime still are branded as 
aggressors by the United Nations. Commu- 
nists the world over still are bent on ruining 
the United States sooner or later.” 

San Diego Union: “Nor can the U.S. gov- 
ernment and the American people afford to 
forget that the emissaries Red China is send- 
ing to world capitals—and would send to the 
United Nations—are not ping-pong players. 
They are representatives of a regime that 
bases its claim of sovereignty on terrroism, 
violence and oppression, a regime that has 
declared itself opposed to the very existence 
of the United States of America.” 

Newark News: “But the ultimate test of 
whether Peking desires decent relations with 
the United States would be if it were to close 
down its Maoist-inspired schools for insur- 
rectionists, terrorists, and political sabo- 
teurs.” 

Lt. Gen. V. H. Krulak, USMC, ret: “Dialog 
with China? There is no argument there. 
Certainly, we must have it and, if it were def- 
initely in our selfish national interest to do 
so we would be justified in dealing with the 
cut-throats this very day. 

“But it is not in our selfish national in- 
terest. There is no pressure whatever on us to 
dignify them or help perpetuate them. There 
is no pressure whatever on us to demoralize 
the opposition to Mao inside China.” 

Chalmers M. Roberts: “Senate GOP lead- 
er Hugh Scott (Pa.) was more cautious. He 
called the change one small step for Ping- 
Pong, but not yet a giant step for interna- 
tional relations.” 

William F. Buckley, Jr.: “The communist 
government of China stands condemned by 
the United Nations for having waged an ag- 
gressive war in Korea. All right, that was 20 
years ago. Since then, China's principal wars 
have been against her own people, and esti- 
mates vary widely, but I have not seen one 
that put as less than 10 million people 
slaughtered in the course of giving flesh to 
the thoughts of Chairman Mao.” 

Ralph de Toledano: “To recognize Red 
China is to allow a new cancer to grow on 
the body of America, to give strength and sus- 
tenance to the fire-bombers and cop-killers. 
To admit Red China to the United Nations 
is to proclaim that its charter, already tat- 
tered, is less than a scrap of paper. It re- 
wards belligerence and military aggression 
and it punishes a member, Nationalist China. 
whose only crime is that she has abided by 
Fe international laws prescribed by the 

h. Ped 

Crosby S. Noyes "The essence of that re- 
sponsibility, as it has been seen by a succes- 
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sion of American governments since 1949, has 
been to contain the expansion of militant 
communism throughout Asia. 

“The threat was no pipe-dream of over- 
stimulated American cold warriors. With the 
single exception of Pakistan, every country 
on China's borders has felt the pressure of 
Chinese expansionism and so have many 
others which are not immediate neighbors. 
Except for the intervention of American 
power, it is quite certain that the map of 
Asia would look very different today than it 
does.” 

Richard Wilson: “.... there is no doubt 
at all of what Peking propagandists have in 
mind. 

“It is a simple pitch over the heads of the 
Nixon administration to exploit ‘mounting 
sentiment’ among the people of the United 
States ‘for correct assessment of China’ as we 
face defeat in Asia. 

“Peking could quite conceivably get by 
smiles and friendly gestures from a gullible 
‘American people’ what it has not been able 
to get from four succeeding presidential ad- 
ministrations—a rapid and complete exit 
from a strong sphere of influence in Eastern 
Asia and the Western Pacific. If Peking could 
convince the American public of its good in- 
tentions in the let-down from the Vietnam 
War, no American government might find it 
politically possible to sustain the strong 
Asian policy of the past anywhere in the 
Western Pacific.” 

Human Events: “As one observer put it: 
‘The Administration is making a big mistake. 
It would be one thing to warm up relations 
with Red China if we were dealing from 
strength in Southeast Asia. But we're not. 
The United States is withdrawing from South 
Viet Nam—and the President is under huge 
pressure to pull out more rapidly. Even im- 
portant leaders in his own party are pushing 
him this way. 

“ ‘We are also drastically reducing our pres- 
ence in South Korea, At the very time we are 
leaving and our success in South Viet Nam 
remains so uncertain, we are playing up to 
Peking. In Asian eyes, this must look like 
softness on our part. 

“ ‘The result can only enhance Red China’s 
prestige and power. It will increase the vul- 
nerability of those states near Red China 
and cause great uncertainty among our allies 
about America’s future role in Southeast 
Asia,’" 

Smith Hempstone: “It is a pity no editor 
thought to ask Mr. Nixon if he would make 
the progress of the thaw between Peking and 
Washington conditional on the immediate 
release of Communist China’s American pris- 
oners, two of whom have been rotting in 
Mao’s jails for nearly nineteen years. For if 
the President of the United States does not 
care about the fate of these men, who are in 
prison because of their service to this coun- 
try, nobody else will,” 

Senator Peter Dominick: “I think we ought 
to keep in mind, as far as Red China is con- 
cerned, that they have not only been recently 
sporadically, but in the past almost daily, 
attacking Taiwan; that they have overrun 
Tibet; that they did invade India; and that 
they have been doing a lot of supplying of 
the North Vietnamese who in turn have in- 
vaded three other countries in eastern Asia. 

“And the result of that, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, is that until they stop trying to move 
their boundaries out all the time that we 
ought to say, look fellows, we don’t think that 
you belong because you're not abiding by the 
Charter of the U.N.” 

Tenzi ng Gyatso, the 14th Dalai Lama of 
Tibet, who lives in exile in India, on Feb. 10, 
1971, in the N.Y. Times: “The Chinese have 
launched a veritable reign of terror. Tibetans 
of all classes are beaten, humiliated, tortured 
or killed on such flimsy, trumped-up charges 
as: harboring subversive designs against the 
regime, possessing religious objects or col- 
laborating and helping ‘reactionary ele- 


s” 


ments’. 
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I received recently from former Con- 
gressman Walter H. Judd, chairman of 
the Committee of 1 Milion Against 
the Admission of Communist China to 
the U.N., a dissertation which answers 
the seven most obvious questions that 
come up during any discussion of the 
admission question and I would like to 
review these with you: 

1. The admission of Red China to the 
United Nations is “inevitable”. The U.S. 
shouid change its policy of opposition to 
avoid a humiliating diplomatic defeat this 
fall. 

Such predictions have oeen made before. 

In 1953, after the Panmunjon agreement, 
it was declared “inevitable” that Peking 
would be admitted into the U.N. the follow- 
ing year. But when North Korea and Red 
China refused to release American POW’s 
taken in the Korean War, as promised in the 
Panmunjom agreements, the U.N. members 
voted 43-11 against admission, with 11 ab- 
stentions. 

In 1958, the “inevitability” argument was 
again advanced and appeared to be having 
some effect on the U.N. But Mao’s behavior 
in the ludicrous Great Leap Forward, and the 
invasion of Tibet was too much, and the 
vote in 1959 was 44-28 against admission, 
with 9 abstentions. 

Then, for two years, a well-planned propa- 
ganda campaign on behalf of admission was 
built up to a climax in 1965, resulting in a 
47-47 tie, with 20 abstentions. Just as now 
there was a chorus of agitation that admis- 
sion was “inevitable” in 1966. But Mao 
started the “Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution”, and its excesses demonstrated all 
too vividly why Peking is not qualified for 
membership. In the fall of 1966, the General 
Assembly once again voted against the ad- 
mission of Peking 57-46, with 17 abstentions. 

Until the Mao regime changes its attitudes 
and behavior toward free governments (as 
contrasted with its obvious efforts to turn 
“people”, including the American people, 
against their own government), there is no 
possible justification for the United States 
weakening its position on this matter. And, if 
the U.S. does not weaken its position, it is 
by no means “inevitable” that the cause of 
freedom and peace in the world will be given 
such a near-fatal set-back as admission of 
Peking would represent. 

2. The U.N. is an international organzi- 
tion based on the principle of universality, 
and every nation should be represented. 

This is simply not true. The U.N. was never 
intended to be a “universal” organization, 
It was intended to be a union of peace- 
loving nations to poll their resources against 
international lawlessness from whatever 
source. Article 4 of its Charter provides for 
expulsion from membership. Why would 
there be a provision for expulsion if all na- 
tions were to be members, no matter what 
their conduct? 

Article 2, clauses 3 and 4, read: 

“All members shall settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and secu- 
rity, and justice, are not endangered. 

“All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat of use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the purpose 
of the United Nations.” 

Clearly, Communist China, with its in- 
yasion of South Korea, Tibet, India, its spon- 
sorship of the attempted coup d’etat in In- 
donesia, its declared policy of encouraging 
“wars of national liberation” around the 
world, does not qualify as a “peace-loving 
state’—the requirement specified in the 
U.N. Charter. 

The “universality” argument distinte- 
grates completely when you consider that 
for two decades, the Soviet Union has 
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blocked admission of West Germany. Why 
isn’t there a nation-wide campaign to seat 
West Germany? It qualifies. 

8. The Chinese Communist regime is firm- 
ly established on the mainland and there 
is no evidence that it will soon be Over- 
thrown. To continue denying Peking a seat 
in the United Nations is “unrealistic”. It 
is.a futile effort to ignore 700 million people 
and deny them a voice in the world orga- 
nization. 

The devastating “Cultural Revolution” is 
barely two years old. Its total effects on the 
people and the country are yet to be meas- 
ured. A military dictatorship under the direc- 
tion of Lin. Piao today controls mainland 
China, An increasingly frail Mao. will be 78 
in December. In November, 1970, more Chi- 
nese attempted to escape to freedom in Hong 
Kong than East Germans have ever tried to 
go over or under the Berlin Wall since it 
was erected in 1961. The Chinese Commun- 
ist Party is so uncertain of its power that it 
submitted the draft of its new constitution 
to only 170 members of the Central Com- 
mittee. It hasn't been able to decide on a 
new President since unseating Lin Shao-chi 
in November, 1968. 

To admit Mao's regime would truly be to 
ignore the 700 million Chinese people and 
deny them the representation in the U.N. 
to which they are entitled under a govern- 
ment of their own choosing and represent- 
ing their own interests, not a self-appointed, 
self-perpetuating tyranny that represents no 
one but itself. 

4. Without Communist China's participa- 
tion, world disarmament is meaningless. In- 
ternational agreement on the control of 
nuclear arms must include Peking and its 
growing arsenal of nuclear weapons. 

Unfortunately, Peking has repeatedly de- 
clared that it will not take part in any nu- 
clear disarmament talks, inside or outside 
the U.N. It denounced the Partial Test Ban 
Treaty in 1963 and vowed to continue its 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere under all 
circumstances. In 1968, it not only spurned 
an invitation from the U.N. to endorse the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, but de- 
nounced the pact after it had been signed 
by the U.S. and the Soviet Union. This 
spring, it refused to be a party to the nu- 
clear sea-bed treaty. 

5. How can we deal with Red China if it is 
not in the U.N.? 

The same way we deal with West Ger- 
many, Spain, Switzerland, etc. which are 
not members. The only thing necessary for 
normal relations is that a government be 
willing to act as a responsible member of 
civilized international society. Red China 
has thus far refused that role. What incen- 
tive would there be for Peking to change its 
conduct once it has already been given the 
benefits of membership? 

6. Just as Stalin’s “iron curtain” bel- 
ligerence was succeeded by the present So- 
viet policy of “peaceful coexistence”, so will 
Mao Tse-tung’s hard line be followed by a 
more mellow and less hostile policy toward 
the United States and the Free World. If the 
U.S. offers the bait of membership in the 
U.N. (and even diplomatic recognition), the 
new generation of Chinese Communist lead- 
ers will be encouraged to be more concilia- 
tory and consistent with the peace-keeping 
principles of the U.N. 

Leaving aside the question of just how 
“peaceful” is the Soviet version of “peaceful 
coexistent” (wide military and economic sup- 
port of Egypt, Cuba, North Vietnam—every 
trouble spot in the world today), the rec- 
ord is clear that Peking, until April, 1971, 
rejected every overture of the United States 
to improve relations between the two nations. 

Between 1958 and 1971, four American 
presidents suggested everything from an ex- 
change of journalists to a gift of wheat to 
limited trade to tourism, only to be ignored 
or rebuffed in every instance. It was the Chi- 
nese Communists who abruptly cancelled, 
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in February, 1970, the talks between us and 
them that had been going on since 1955. It 
is the Chinese Communists who have publicly 
declared that until the U.S. recognizes their 
sovereignty over the island of Taiwan, where 
the Republic of China is located, there is no 
point in even discussing diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

As for Peking’s so-called “ping-pong diplo- 
macy”, even the New York Times, a long- 
time advocate of admission, reported from 
Washington on April 18 that “few Asian spe- 
cialists here believe that much progress has 
been made on the central questions that 
divide the two governments.” 

Those central questions include: (a) The 
sovereignty of the Republic of China on the 
island of Taiwan; (b) the Vietnam War in 
which Peking supplies nearly all of the small 
arms and ammunition to North Vietnam; (c) 
Communist China’s encouragement of “wars 
of national liberation” in Southeast Asia, 
Africa and even the United States; (d) Com- 
munist China’s willingness to abide by the 
Charter of the United Nations and that orga- 
nization’s designation of Red China as the 
“aggressor” in the Korean War; (e) The re- 
lease of American prisoners in mainland 
China, at least two of whom have been held 
since 1952, 

7. A working relationship with Peking will 
give the U.S. added leverage in dealing with 
the Soviet Union. Moscow’s fear of encircle- 
ment is deep-rooted and the prospect of im- 
proved communications between Peking and 
Washington will move the Soviets toward a 
reduction of tensions with the West. 

Power politics is a dangerous and risky 
business, particularly when a free country 
like the U.S. is pitted against two Commu- 
nist countries. It is about as safe as getting 
involved in a quarrel between a man and his 
wife. We must remember that the Soviet 
Union and Red China are both Communist, 
both avowedly dedicated to world communi- 
zation. Their essential disagreement with 
each other is not whether but how they can 
communize the world. For all the disputes 
over boundary lines, ideological purity and 
the rest, the facts are that these two Com- 
munist nations have been working together 
against the U.S. in the Vietnam war. They 
concluded a new trade agreement which in- 
creases Soviet assistance to Peking. They 
have abandoned much of the hostile rhetoric 
which filled the air during the Cultural Rev- 
olution. We must not be so vain as to think 
that Moscow and Peking do not fully under- 
stand our attempt at power politics and 
will disregard the wedge we are trying to 
drive between them. 

Has Communist China earned a place in 
the United Nations? 

The Miami Herald summed it up in a re- 
cent editorial: 

“Over much of a generation Peking has 
carried on a propaganda campaign, particu- 
larly in Africa and parts of Asia, against the 
United States. The Maoist wing of the Com- 
munist Party has been ardently engaged in 
subversion in Latin America and elsewhere. 

“In short, as a putative friend mainland 
China still talks and acts like a sworn enemy. 

“A constructive relationship with the world 
community requires the world good citizen- 
ship which Peking has yet to demonstrate 
by word and deed. Until it does, there will be 
no reason to thrust reputability upon it.” 


A number of my colleagues also wish 
to address the House this afternoon on 
this subject and I do not want to take 
all the time allotted, but I do want to 
make this observation. 

The terror of the recent “cultural revo- 
lution” in China, the intervention of 
Peking in North Vietnam, the support of 
extremist revolution in Africa and Latin 
America, and the unremitting paranoia 
of the Communist Chinese do not sug- 
gest to me that the Government there 
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is in any way a “peace loving” Nation 
with which we should exchange ambas- 
sadors or support in their bid for mem- 
bership in the U.N. 

Recognition of Peking by Paris and 
London has not led to any improvement 
whatsoever in political and/or trade re- 
lations. Instead, it has led to barbaric 
assaults on British and French diplomats 
and civilians. 

We simply must not turn our back on 
our friends in Asia and the rest of the 
world when we, through five Presidents, 
have stated over and over and over again 
that we would not support or allow Pe- 
king to enter the U.N. Is our word as a 
nation valueless? Has anything hap- 
pened, and I accent the word anything, 
to make a sensible person believe that, 
all of a sudden, China is a friendly, 
peace-loving nation that admits it was 
wrong in slaughtering tens of millions of 
its own people, wrong when it attacked 
neighbor after neighbor, wrong when it 
fostered subversive campaign after sub- 
versive campaign? 

No, Mr. Speaker, nothing has changed 
except that, for reasons known only to 
them, it is now expedient for the Com- 
munist Chinese to relax their hatred for 
us, at least publicly. There is nothing 
here for us to gain and everything for 
us to lose. 

I do not trust the Communist Chinese 
and I question the full sanity of anyone 
who can look at the record of the past 
25 years and say otherwise. 

This is not the time to relax our vigi- 
lance and I hope the administration will 
find its trial balloons shot full of holes 
by the logic of the arguments we will 
present this afternoon. 

As a part of my statement, I would like 
to make a part of the Recorp, several 
editorials which have appeared in the 
Nation’s press recently, and then I will 
yield to my colleagues. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, 
Apr. 28, 1971] 
PING-PONG AND HARI-KIRI 

It’s terribly touching to note that after 
all these years the American public is be- 
ing given a chance to reconsider its evil 
thoughts about the wonderful regime in 
Red China. Report after report in the me- 
dia describes the awesome accomplishments 
of Chairman Mao and company, who, the 
nation is told, have created a comfortable 
but not lavish workers’ paradise. Objectivity 
distinguishes these glowing reports—distin- 
guishes them by its absence. 

Take, for example, a recent article in the 
New York Times by correspondent Tillman 
Durdin. Handpicked by the Red Chinese, 
Durdin is the first full-time foreign cor- 
respondent for an American newspaper to 
be granted a visa since the 1950s; Durdin 
obviously wishes to return the compliment 
by filing stories such as his recent report 
on a workers’ housing complex outside 
Shanghai. Without a qualm, Durdin pro- 
claims that “the complex facilities” satisfy 
all ordinary needs and “make it unnecessary 
for residents to seek facilities elsewhere.” 
Imagine that: The complex sounds just like 
another type of community that satisfies 
“all ordinary needs”—a prison. Such thoughts, 
of course, do not hamper Durdin’s idyllic 
descriptions. 

And consider his portrait of the complex’s 
nursery. Durdin describes being “enter- 
tained” (his word) by 5-year-olds singing. 
“We unite and struggle in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America; people join to defeat the 
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U.S. aggressors and their running dogs.” 
Charming little tykes, and they come by it 
honestly. The children in the complex are 
“cared for” in the nursery from the time 
they are a few months old until they are 
six, some seeing their parents at night, some 
seeing them only on weekends. One struggles 
to find a worthy parallel for such an up- 
bringing—the Hitler Youth comes closest, 
though perhaps George Orwell's fictional 
world of “1984” would be more appropriate. 

Indeed, as Durdin and his comrades in the 
media go on and on in their santification of 
Red China, one increasingly wonders wheth- 
er 1984 has come before its time. Amer- 
ican journalists are re-writing history in 
the manner of Orwell’s Ministry of Truth, 
and going one step further in re-writing the 
present. If the nation accepts their world 
view, it may find that one day, instead of 
Playing ping-pong with the Red Chinese, it 
will be playing hari-kiri by itself. 


[From the Sacramento, Calif. Union, Apr. 30, 
1971] 


Rep Cutwa’s STRATEGY: PING-PONG DIPLOMACY 
BIDS FOR PEKING SEAT IN THE U.N. 


It becomes increasingly clear that Com- 
munist China's dramatic invitation to the 
American table-tennis team was not an in- 
dication that the Peking government has 
changed its attitude toward the United 
States of America. 

The first objective of the regime of Mao 
Tse-tung is membership in the United Na- 
tions. This is reflected in the selective, stra- 
tegic issuance of table-tennis invitations. 

Of the six nations invited thus far, only 
Nigeria already was Peking’s ally in voting 
at the United Nations to seat Red China. 

Appraisal of the significance of the Com- 
munist Chinese “ping-pong diplomacy” has 
been typical. 

The world, particularly the Western-ori- 
ented world has tended to react as if this sin- 
gle informal gesture were a 180-degree rever- 
sal of the Red Chinese leadership in its 25- 
year history of bitter, militant hostility. 

The discussion already has leap-frogged 
over basic principles to the mechanics of a 
“two-China policy” at the United Nations— 
of the Security Council role of each or either 
China, of the substantial charter changes 
that would be involved, of the voting pro- 
cedures, and other similar actions that would 
have to precede a two-China decision. 

The optimism is based on nothing more 
substantial than a few smiles from the Chi- 
nese upon a few American citizens who en- 
joy table tennis. This falls far short of proof 
that Communist China has changed its of- 
ficial policy. 

Peking leadership still is conducting its 
anti-American propaganda campaign. 

The Warsaw talks have not resumed, 

No American businessman has an order for 
goods in hand, and supplies continue to pour 
through Mainland China to North Vietnam. 

Nothing that Communist China has said 
or done indicates that it has altered its often 
repeated goal—the destruction of the United 
States, 

Nor as a matter of fact, has Communist 
China applied for membership in the United 
Nations, which the charter stipulates is an 
essential prerequisite. If it did apply. no 
member could honestly conclude that Main- 
land China is a “peace-loving nation”—also 
a prerequisite for membership. 

Certainly, the efforts of the Nixon Admin- 
istration to establish dialogue with the people 
of Communist China must be applauded and 
supported. 

It is conceivable that trade, travel and cul- 
tural exchanges can build a bridge of dis- 
cussion between the people of the United 
States and those of Communist China. 

It is, however, naive to assume that today’s 
leadership of Communist China has, in any 
way, changed its hostility to the United 
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States—or that Peking is interested in world 
peace. 

It is dynamite to give such a regime a pow- 
erful new weapon in the form of United 
Nations membership—particularly since this 
would likely mean that East Germany, North 
Korea and North Vietnam would be knocking 
at the doors of the world today. 

It would be the height of irresponsibility 
to seat the present hostile leadership of Red 
China in the world association of nations at 
the expense of Nationalist China, which is 
peace-loving and an asset to the Western 
World. 

[From the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal, 
April 18, 1971] 


Let Us REMEMBER! 


Chou En-lai is still in business. 

He can soft sell green walnuts to Arkan- 
sas razorbacks and they'll swear to buying 
corn on the cob. 

George Weller, an old China hand, recalled 
for the Chicago Daily News how Chou En- 
lai snatched Manchuria from Chiang Kai- 
shek in 1946. 

Chou applied the same artfulness to Gen. 
George C. Marshall, dispatched to Peking to 
“unify” China, that we've seen applied to 
the U.S. table tennis team. 

First about Chou’s appearance. 

Weller remembers Chou as a handsome 
man who always spoke in a low, casual man- 
ner, not unlike another great bluffer, Arch- 
bishop Makarios of Cyprus. 

Next about Chou’s methods. 

Reports Weller: 

Gently Chou convinced Marshall that al- 
though he, himself, trusted the Americans, 
there were other, more skeptical Communist 
Party leaders up in the bare mountains of 
Yenan who considered them imperialists. The 
U.S. Marines were then occupying the line 
from Peking to the sea, including the great 
port of Tsingtao, where hundreds of tons 
of U.S. arms were waiting for Chiang Kai- 
shek, who was to occupy Manchuria in con- 
formity with the peace treaties. 

The way for America to win the Chinese 
Communists entirely, Chou persuaded Mar- 
shall, was simply to pull out the Marines and 
prove their good faith, Marshall was left, like 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, with an empty 
bag. 

Chou cleared the way for his Red army to 
swing south after accepting Manchuria from 
the Russians ... and North China out of 
the Americans, 

One of Chou's defter tricks was in convinc- 
ing the Americans that the Japanese Com- 
munist Party’s. leaders, refugees in Yenan, 
ought to be flown back to their mother coun- 
try. It was supposed to be another demon- 
stration of “good faith.” The American com- 
mand in China obeyed, helpfully planting 
rebellion inside its own occupation. 

“In those days there was no doctrinaire 
maoism, Mao Tse-tung was simply a Buddha- 
like figure in the caves of Yenan. He had 
none of Chou’s skills at loosening American 
cautions, 

Chou reminds us of President Sukarno of 
Indonesia who inserted quotes from Thomas 
Paine, George Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson in his speeches to illiterate farmers 
so that western newsmen, who heard the 
quotes spoken in English, knew he was 
sincere and dedicated and trustworthy even 
though Sukarno eventually tried to sell out 
to the Communists, Chinese brand. 

The United States is so hungry for good 
news of any kind that Chou was a ready 
market. 

We're so ready to be sold only a few re- 
member that Mao Tse-tung asserted: 

Power grows from the muzzle of a gun, 


[From the Los Angeles Times, May 7, 1971] 
EXPECTATIONS REGARDING CHINA 


Marshall Green, the assistant secretary of 
state for Asian affairs, warned the other day 
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that we should expect mainland China to 
continue pursuing some policies that could 
prove troublesome if not downright danger- 
ous to various American friends and inter- 
ests. His implicit point, of course, is a per- 
fectly sensible one: any thaw in Sino- 
American relations that might develop in 
the foreseeable future would be most un- 
likely to affect fundamental national pol- 
icies in either country, and these policies 
in many cases are in conflict. 

There is nothing startling in this ap- 
praisal, only a realistic recognition of the 
way things work. One can certainly hope for 
a continuing expansion of contacts between 
the United States and China, for an im- 
provement in knowledge and understanding 
for a lessening of suspicion and fear. But 
even under the best of circumstances there 
are limits to what can be accomplished. In 
the end, the two countries will continue to 
go their own ways, and at times their 
courses could come very close to collision. 

Our experience with the Soviet Union 
makes the point. We have had formal diplo- 
matic relations since 1933. Long before that, 
newsmen, scholars, traders were going back 
and forth. All these formal and informal 
contacts have had negligible influence on 
basic policies and goals. 

The Russians remain formidable and dan- 
gerous antagonists—indeed, they have grown 
more dangerous as time has gone on—and 
they more often than not see the furtherance 
of their interests coming from the erosion of 
ours. We can talk with the Russians, we can 
negotiate with them, but very seldom can 
we rightly expect a coincidence of views 
or interests. 

So with the Chinese. China sees itself as 
the legitimately dominant force in Asia, and 
a great world power besides. It wants inter- 
national recognition of that role and it will 
seek it with deeds and symbols alike. It will 
go on building and testing nuclear weapons 
and the systems for delivering them. It will 
try to expand its political influence in neigh- 
boring countries and elsewhere in the world 
either by dealing with governments in power 
or by supporting insurrections. It will do 
whatever the perceived interests of Chinese 
nationalism and the flexible doctrines of 
Maoist communism suggest is best for China. 

A few smiles from Chou En-lai or tours by 
newsmen won't change this nor should we 
expect it to. While everyone would like less 
tense and more trusting relations with the 
Chinese, wishing won't make it so. Improved 
relations might do a lot to reduce the risks 
of conflict by misjudgment or misunder- 
standing, but that is about all we should 
anticipate. 


[From the Lima (Ohio) News, May 3, 1971] 
U.N. Is Mao’s GOAL 

It becomes increasingly clear that Com- 
munist China’s recent invitation to the 
American table tennis team was not an in- 
dication that the Peking government has 
changed its attitude toward the United 
States. 

The first objective of the regime of Mao 
Tse-tung is membership in the United Na- 
tions. This is reflected in the selective, stra- 
tegic issuance of table tennis invitations. Of 
the six nations invited thus far, only Nigeria 
already was Peking’s ally in voting at the 
U.N. to seat Red China. 

Appraisal of the significance of the Com- 
munist Chinese “ping-pong diplomacy” has 
been typical. The world, particularly the 
Western-orlented world, has tended to react 
as if this single informal gesture were a 180- 
degree reversal of the Red Chinese leader- 
ship in its 25-year history of bitter, militant 
hostility. 

The discussion already has leap-frogged 
over basic principles to the mechanics of a 
two-China policy at the U.N.—of the Secu- 
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rity Council role of each or either China, of 
the substantial U.N. charter changes that 
would be involved, of the voting procedures 
and other similar actions that would have 
to precede a two-China decision. 

The optimism is based on nothing more 
substantial than a few miles from the Chi- 
nese upon a few American citizens who enjoy 
table tennis. This falls far short of proof that 
Communist China has changed its official 
policy. Peking leadership still is conducting 
its anti-American propaganda campaign. The 
Warsaw talks have not resumed. No Ameri- 
can businessman has an order for goods in 
hand, and supplies pour through mainland 
China to North Vietnam. 

Nothing that Communist China has said 
or done indicates that it has altered its often 
repeated goal—the destruction of the United 
States. 

Nor as & matter of fact, has Communist 
China applied for membership in the United 
Nations, which the charter stipulates is an 
essential prerequisite. If it did apply, no 
member could honestly conclude that Main- 
land China is a “peace-loving nation”—also 
supposedly a prerequisite for membership. 

Certainly the efforts of the Nixon admin- 
istration to establish dialogue with the peo- 
ple held under Communist rule in Chins 
makes sense. It is conceivable that trade, 
travel and cultural exchanges can build a 
bridge of discussion between the people of 
the United States and the people of Commu- 
nist China. 

It is, however, naive to assume that to- 
day’s political leadership of Communist 
China has in any way changed its hostility 
to the United States, or that it is interested 
in world peace. It is dynamite to give such a 
regime a new weapon in the form of U.N, 
membership, particularly since this would 
likely mean that East Germany, North Korea 
and North Vietnam also would be knocking 
at the doors of the world debating society. 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Louisiana for 
the fine statement he has made. I share 
his views wholeheartedly, and. desire to 
be associated with the sentiment the gen- 
tleman has expressed. I have noted that 
when this so-called ping-pong diplo- 
macy came into being it appeared to be 
a possible thaw, but I have noticed since 
then that the ice has formed anew. Again 
I say, Mr. Speaker, that I want to share 
in the views of the gentleman from 
Louisiana wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Speaker, after dangling the carrot 
of friendship before the noses of Amer- 
icans for a few tantalizing days, Peking 
has dealt a cruel blow to those whose 
hopes were kindled by the “ping-pong 
diplomacy” by declaring that there is no 
thawing after all. 

The declaration was made by no other 
than Chou En-lai himself who, in a re- 
ception for the Philippine trade delega- 
tion in Peking on May 8, bluntly pointed 
out that: 

There is no thawing in U.S.-China rela- 
tions. 


The major stumbling block, he said, was 
the Nationalist Chinese Government on 
Taiwan. He made the all too familiar 
charge that the United States has inter- 
fered in China’s affairs by stationing the 
7th Fleet in the Taiwan Straits, and 
unless we give up the two-China idea and 
pull out our forces from Taiwan: 
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There could be no breakthrough in the 
cold war between the two countries. 


Anyone who has not lost his sense 
of proportion by Peking’s smiling faces 
would notice that its hostility toward the 
U.S. Government, especially toward Pres- 
ident, Nixon, never slackened a bit while 
the ping-pong games were going merrily 
on. its official propaganda organs were 
doing the usual business of grinding out 
piece after piece of anti-Americanism 
day in and day out. If anyone should 
doubt the authenticity of the above- 
mentioned Chou En-lai’s remarks which 
were not published by most news media 
here, let him read another paragraph 
from a New China News Agency article, 
carried by Peking’s worldwide English- 
language service: 

Since the visit of the U.S. table-tennis 
delegation to China upon invitation, there 
has been a new development in the friend- 
ship between the American and Chinese peo- 
ple. In these circumstances, the Nixon ad- 
ministration, which is beset with difficulties 
both at home and abroad, hastily made vari- 
ous gestures with regard to its policy toward 
China as if it wanted to improve relations 
with China. But this Is actually intended to 
gain political capital in order to extricate 
itself from the unprecedented isolation at 
home and abroad. 


Nixon’s intention to establish normal 
relations with Communist China is all 
humbug, it said. 

Thus, in no uncertain terms, the Pe- 
king Communists have ruled out the pos- 
sibility of a quick thaw between them 
and us, and placed all the blames at our 
door. It is true that they have some dis- 
tinction between our Government and 
people, by stressing that their friendli- 
ness toward our people remains warm as 
ever. This is itself humbug, because any 
meaningful improvement of relations 
cannot be achieved without governmen- 
tal contacts. Clearly, Peking was only 
trying to discredit our President and the 
administration. If the Chinese Commu- 
nists really mean it, they should resume 
the ambassadorial talks at Warsaw, in- 
stead of inviting our ping-pong players 
for sightseeing to a few spots on the Chi- 
nese mainland. 

Other behaviors of Peking add to the 
confirmation that it still treats the 
United States as its enemy No. 1. In prep- 
aration for the May Day this year, the 
New China News Agency released a set 
of 31 slogans for mainlandwide use. Of 
the 31, 14 dealt with external matters 
and 10 of them carried anti-U.S. mes- 
sages. Eight of the 10 specifically ex- 
claimed that U.S. imperialism should be 
opposed and defeated. 

A joint May Day editorial by the Peo- 
ple’s Daily, the Red Flag and the Libera- 
tion Army Daily declared that “the new 
height of struggle against the Amer- 
ican imperialists and their lackeys is 
continuing its forward development,” 
and vowed to “fight shoulder to shoulder” 
with the world people against “imperial- 
ists, revisionists and reactionaries.” 

On other major international issues, 
Peking’s anti-American stand also shows 
little change: 

Korea: A People’s Daily editorial of 
April 15 entitled “The Korean People’s 
Struggle to Unify Their Motherland Will 
be Victorious” claimed that “our com- 
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mon enemies are the American imperial- 
ists.” It said withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Korea was prerequisite to any talk 
on solving the Korean question. 

Indochina: A People’s Daily editorial 
of April 25.entitled ‘“The 50 Million Indo-. 
chinese People Are Unconquerable” 
pledged once again that: 

The 700 million Chinese will redouble their 
efforts to help the peoples of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos through their “anti-American 
war of national salvation.” 


Okinawa: A New China News Agency 
dispatch of April 27 accused “reaction- 
aries of America and Japan” for prepar- 
ing to sign an agreement concerning the 
return of the islands to Japan, thereby 
legalizing continuous presence of “U.S. 
imperialists” on the islands. 

The Middle East: NCNA on at least 
three occasions, April 16, 23, and 25, ac- 
cused the U.S. Government of supplying 
weapons to Jordan so that King Hussein 
could “take ruthless steps against the 
Palestinian guerrillas,” and of support- 
ing Israel, thus betraying its “true face 
as enemy of Arabians and Palestinians.” 

Africa: Li Hsien-nien, one of Peking’s 
“Vice Premiers” said at a party for a 
group of Mali visitors April 27, that: 

Red China will always stand on the side 
of African peoples and support their just 
struggle against imperialists. headed by 
America. 


Latin America: NCNA said in a report 
April 29 on anti-American struggles in 
the Dominican Republic that: 

Peoples in America’s own backyards are 
now heightening their fights to repel U.S. 
imperialist aggression and to protest their 
independence and sovereignty. 


While continuing verbal attacks on the 
United States on world issues, Peking 
also never forgets to exploit our internal 
troubles, An NCNA correspondent article 
of May 25 cited “daily heavier burden of 
military expenditure, skyrocketing prices, 
the deaths of tens of thousands of youths, 
antiwar demonstrations and the dollar 
crisis,” gleefully asserting that “the 
Nixon administration has found the go- 
ing tougher and tougher at home.” 

The article’s conclusion probably best 
sums up the Peking attitude towards us: 
“At present, a new surge in the struggle 
against U.S. imperialism is rising vigor- 
ously throughout the world. The death 
knell of U.S. imperialism is being tolled 
and its days are numbered.” 

All these are post-ping pong. Are we 
really so naive and so blind as to believe 
that Peking has changed its thinking 
about, or attitude towards us, behind 
Chou En-lai’s dashing smiles? 

A number of major newspapers in the 
country share my concern, Mr. Speaker, 
and I would like to make a part of this 
Recorp a few of the one’s which have 
come to my attention. 


{From the Enoxville (Tenn.) Journal, 
Apr. 28, 1971] 


WHat Has REALLY CHANGED? 

The eager flurry of domestic and interna- 
tional maneuvering spawned by Red China's 
hospitality toward an American table tennis 
team has offered far more illusion of change 
than reality. 

When one pauses to observe the dizzy whirl 
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from a safe distance it appears that Wash- 
ington is making much ado about little, 

Modification. of the United States’ long- 
standing opposition. to United Nation’s 
membership for Communist.China and the 
seeming willingness to cast aside Nationalist 
China are generous gifts indeed—especially 
since there have been no yisible gains for 
this country in return. 

Perhaps there will be. But the evidence to 
date suggests we are giving far more than 
we are receiving. 

It has been reported that considerable 
groundwork was laid for closer Red Chinese- 
American relations long before the onset of 
“Ping Pong diplomacy.” In the absence of 
direct diplomatic links the Nixon adminis- 
tration is said to have used “third” govern- 
ments to relay messages of goodwill to Pe- 
king. 

The President, according to informed ob- 
servers, believes that an easing of tensions 
between the two governments would greatly 
aid his new Asian policy, which features a 
reduction of direct American involvement. 

Others, however, feel that this abrupt shift 
in U.S. foreign policy represents a change for 
the worse. 

Dr. Walter H. Judd, former congressman 
from Minnesota, said in a speech last week: 

“If in fact there has been some ‘mellow- 
ing’ and ‘evolution’ inside Communist China, 
has it been caused by their successes? Or by 
their failures? If economic and other pres- 
sures from within and without are compel- 
ling Mao and his gang of military dictators 
to moderate their policies, doesn’t common 
sense dictate that we maintain those pres- 
sures rather than reduce them?" 

Dr. Judd insisted that “admission of Red 
China to the United Nations is not in- 
evitable" and that “nothing has changed 
the fact that there are no legal, moral or 
practical grounds for admission.” 

The former congressman put his finger on 
one of the most bothersome questions of the 
matter with this comment: 

“If our concept of representative govern- 
ment is to have any meaning we must never 
accept as permanent any regime that en- 
slaves human beings.” 

This is precisely what would be accom- 
plished if the direction of America’s China 
policy shifts to the indicated new path: the 
enslavement of 800 million Chinese would 
be recognized as a permanent, approved con- 
dition, 


[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Union, 
Mar. 28, 1971] 


THREAT TO GLOBAL PEACE—MAO TSE-TUNG’S 
REGIME Is Not WORTHY OF RECOGNITION 


The Communist conquest of China 22 
years ago must be ranked as one of the worst 
catastrophies of modern times, Already, it 
has ushered in two Asian wars which in- 
fiicted more than 300,000 American casual- 
ties, including 100,000 dead. 

For the Chinese people, the tragedy is 
without parallel. 

The slaughters of Hitler and Stalin pale 
by comparison with the 15-million Chinese 
murdered by orders of the Mao Tse-tung 
regime. 

Moreover, the extension of communism 
into China has brought the entire Asia land 
mass under siege. 

The whole world soon will be threatened 
by hydrogen-headed missiles being incu- 
bated by Peking. 

Certainly, the neglect of the United States 
of America and our mistaken policies con- 
tributed to the loss of three-quarters of a 
billion people as a firm ally. 

Now, America stands once again at a his- 
toric watershed with respect to China which 
could alter the course of history. 

The question is whether the United States 
should sanction admission of the Peking re- 
gime into the United Nations, assuming 
Peking is interested in UN membership. 
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Led by a flock of Senate doves, a small but 
vocal element in this country would embrace 
the Chinese Reds because, it is argued, a 
quarter of mankind should not be isolated 
According to this viewpoint, the Mao regime 
would become civilized through a “meaning- 
ful dialogue.” 

The time has come for the American peo- 
ple to do some straight thinking about 
China. 

The beginning of wisdom is the need to 
recognize the sharp distinction between the 
Chinese people and the government in 
Peking. 

Those familiar with China today know 
that the Mao administration does not truly 
govern Mainland China; that Mao himself 
lacks authority. 

After having the ancient and revered fam- 
ily concept attacked, after the disastrous 
communal farms, the backyard steel-furnace 
leaps and other Marxist horrors, including 
the unleashing of murderous Red guards at 
the orders of Mao, the stoic Chinese masses 
simply refuse to carry out Peking’s orders. 

In the face of all this, there is little wonder 
that the Maoists merely maintain the form 
but not the substance of power today. 

We must, of course, eventually have dia- 
logue with China—but only when it is in our 
interest to do so. 

At the present time, it is not in our na- 
tional interest. There is no need to dignify or 
help perpetuate the hapless Peking regime. 

There is no significant promise of fruitful 
trade with Red China. 

There is no promise of greater security. 
Finally, in all probability there is no one in 
Peking with whom we could hold a responsi- 
ble dialogue. 

If we are patient, the Chinese people will 
eventually prevail and the Maoists will be 
supplanted by the patient people of China. 

Asia has a great future. 

The United States could have a great role 
in that future provided we do not repudiate 
our friends and embrace our enemies—pro- 
vided we do not help to perpetuate the 
Maoists through recognition. 

To paraphrase a Chinese parable: This is 
not the time to cast our nets; it is the time 
to dry them. 


[From the Evansville (Ind.) Press, Apr. 15, 
1971] 


SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 


All of a sudden a measure of sweetness and 
light has broken out between the United 
States and Communist China. 

How long this will last, or where it will 
lead, are questions no one can answer. 

The Red Chinese initiated it by an “out 
of the blue” invitation to an American table 
tennis team to visit, the first Americans offi- 
cially welcomed in China in 22 years. Piling 
hospitality on hospitality, the Chinese even 
gave the visitors a warm audience with 
Premier Chou En-lai, No. 2 man in the 
government. 

Chou predicted more Americans would 
come to China, even newspaper reporters 
(although not all at the same time). He pro- 
claimed great interest in “countries which 
do not recognize us,” and declared a “new 
page” opened in U.S.-China relations. 

President Nixon reacted by relaxing restric- 
tions on trade with Red China, loosening 
currency controls, offering entry permits to 
Chinese wishing to visit the United States 
and amending some of the rules which have 
made Red China off limits to U.S, shipping 
and other interests. 

The President didn’t take off all the wraps. 
He simply took some steps which could lead 
to more normal relations with the Asian 
giant. Obviously, further steps will depend 
on Chinese responses. 

Chou En-lal, in his interview with the table 
tennis players noted that U.S.-China “ex- 
changes” have been “cut off for a long time.” 
But he made no mention of why he laid no 
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blame on the United States. The why, of 
course, is that the Chinese, by their own 
policies, virtually took themselves out of 
world society. 

For years, hostility to the United States had 
top priority in Red China’s foreign policy. 
Their only serious ventures outside their 
own walls were directed at countries they 
thought ripe for mischief-making—particu- 
larly Korea, the newer nations in Africa, 
Cuba and some countries in South America. 

Now, on the surface at least, there has been 
a change. 

“There is an old Chinese saying,” said 
Chou, “When people travel to other coun- 
tries they find friends everywhere.” 

Maybe. But Chou is Known as a charmer, 
who can turn it off and on, and one whose 
understanding of the truth has not always 
coincided, at least, with the understandings 
of others—including U.S. officials in the past. 

“If you think we are difficult to deal with,” 
the late Soviet Foreign Minister Vyasheslav 
M. Molotov once said, “wait until you come 
up against Chou.” 

We have been up against him before and 
got singed. This time, as we read Nixon’s 
actions, we will show our willingness to be 
sociable—but proceed warily. 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank the able and distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. ABBITT) 
for his participation in this special order 
today, and I am hopeful that it will help 
cause the administration to review with 
caution what is happening in China to- 
day. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
DERWINSKI. 

Mr. DER WINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in join- 
ing my colleagues in this discussion on 
Communist China, I believe that we must 
approach the subject objectively, and 
that we must especially be mindful of 
Red China’s actions in comparison with 
their words. We must note the difference 
between carefully calculated public rela- 
tions gestures such as the ping-pong in- 
vitation, and the more fundamental ac- 
tions of the Red Chinese government. 

It is obvious from many American com- 
mentaries, that the anticipation of re- 
sults from Communist China’s “ping- 
pong” initiative toward the United States 
has been so engrossing that it has ob- 
scured the passage of time and the mea- 
gerness of results. 

Too much was expected when Peking 
suddenly announced that it would permit 
15 American ping-pong players to join 
teams from other nations in a week of 
exhibition play in Mainland China. Too 
much still is expected. 

In review, if anything has been ex- 
hibited during the 2 months that the ping 
pong diplomacy has been with us, it is 
that there has been no change whatever 
in the bitter Communist Chinese attitude 
toward the United States. 

However, it can be said that the United 
States did try to generate momentum to- 
ward detente after the so-called break- 
through. 

In the 2 months, for example, the 
United States has agreed to permit di- 
rect trade in dollars with Mainland 
China. The administration will allow 
American ships to carry Chinese goods 
and call at Chinese ports. The list of 
goods that can be sold to China has been 
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expanded materially. All travel restric- 
tions have been removed so far as visits 
to China are concerned, and the State 
Department even has hinted that it may 
be willing to be flexible on the issue of 
Chinese representation at the United 
Nations. 

Objectively, we can describe the con- 
cessions made by the United States as 
major, especially the decision to permit 
Communist China to trade in dollars, the 
only international currency. As we review 
U.S. policy over the years, the adminis- 
tration’s policy adjustment toward Red 
China does represent a substantial 
change, refiecting, perhaps, general 
American attitude even though the pol- 
icy and attitude might be wrong. 

But the Red Chinese have responded 
only by repeating their standard invec- 
tives, condemning the United States and 
all it stands for; this despite the fact 
that there is much Communist China 
could do to win world applause if they 
were to conduct a legitimate foreign 
policy. 

For example, international applause 
would be immediately forthcoming, if 
Red China would indicate they were will- 
ing to discuss participation in any of the 
existing nuclear ban treaties or arms 
limitation discussions. 

The Red Chinese should release the 
Americans that it is imprisoning and 
show some initiative in securing humane 
treatment for American prisoners of war 
in Indochina in accordance with Geneva 
conventions on the subject. Peking could 
also agree to resume direct discussions 
with the United States at Warsaw. 

The Red Chinese are doing as much as 
the Soviet Union to encourage the ag- 
gression of North Vietnam against the 
South Vietmamese. Their aggression 
against Tibet and India is a matter of 
recent history and their war of aggres- 
sion against South Korea and the United 
Nations’ forces is still a major complica- 
tion in the Far East. 

Also, let us keep in mind that Com- 
munist China has never applied for 
membership in the United Nations. The 
United Nations General Assembly session 
this fall might well produce a situation 
where the Red Chinese would be invited 
but then decline to accept membership. 

I still believe that admission of Red 
China would be a mockery of the princi- 
ples of the United Nations. Unless Red 
China demonstrates that it will com- 
pletely abide by international law it does 
not deserve admission to the United Na- 
tions. The Red Chinese are continuing 
subversive activities in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, and admitting them to 
the United Nations would, in effect, be 
encouraging their future transgressions. 

Mr. Speaker, Communist China, except 
for the ping-pong show, has not re- 
sponded affirmatively to any overtures 
from our Government or from business- 
men seeking to open up trade possibili- 
ties. We must approach this subject 
pragmatically and insist that the next 
round of concessions and adjustments 
must come from the Chinese Commu- 
nists, as. we have more than responded to 
the first ping-pong serve. 

May I add one more point, Mr. 
Speaker? That is my strong belief that 
we must maintain our defense agreement 
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with the Nationalist Chinese Govern- 
ment. Under no conditions should we 
permit that government to be removed 
from the United Nations or limit our 
diplomatic, trade, and military relations 
with them. 

Mr. Speaker, we must approach the 
question of contacts with Red China ina 
necessarily careful fashion—eyes and 
ears wide open and not permit the ping 
and pong of ping-pong diplomacy to lull 
us into premature agreements with the 
Red Chinese that could cause long-term 
adverse complications for our country 
and for the free world. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been very im- 
pressed with the number of Members 
who have shown an interest in this 
subject. I believe the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. WAGGONNER) is perform- 
ing a great public service by taking the 
time this afternoon so that the Members 
could properly caution the country on 
the need to go very, very slowly in any 
developments involving Red China. 

I personally believe that what we have 
seen in this so-called ping-pong initia- 
tive is a very careful propaganda ploy, 
and it is not at all a relaxation of the 
position of the Red Chinese. It does not 
indicate that they would abide by in- 
ternational law, the Geneva Conventions, 
or anything that a responsible nation 
would conform to. 

I think that rather than any false 
feelings of progress in trade or diplo- 
matic or other relations, we ought to take 
a look at what has happened since the 
ping pong escapade. Frankly, what has 
happened is—nothing. 

As the gentleman from Louisiana 
pointed out, they continue to abuse the 
authority of the United States and con- 
tinue their involvement in North Viet- 
nam and in Laos. They support the in- 
surgencies against the government in 
Burma. 

There is nothing in the Red Chinese 
pattern in the last 2 months that indi- 
cates anything but the classic anti-west- 
ern and anti-United States foreign 
policy and their goal of world conquest 
by the hammer and sickle of commu- 
nism. 

So I believe it is well for us to caution 
Americans to try to avoid the wishful 
thinking that some seem to have of an 
era of peace and sweetness and light 
being generated by the Red Chinese. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana for taking the 
lead in this discussion this afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker. May I make some addi- 
tional comments to direct to the Mem- 
bers, attention the record of Red China 
in its relations with neighbors in Asia? 

The aggression of Communist China is 
in vivid form having manifested itself in 
various ways against the countries that 
lie on its borders. The approach of Red 
China has varied with each given situa- 
tion, but the ultimate goal has always 
been the same—political, ideological and 
military subjugation. The approach to 
Tibet was direct and brutal. To India it 
has been one of harassment, and in 
Burma Chinese infiltration and sub- 
version is a matter of substantial eyi- 
dence. Therefore, it is timely to review 
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these clear involvements of Communist 
China in the affairs of its neighbors. 

Tibet was a victim of Chinese Com- 
munist aggression in its starkest form. 
On October 7, 1950, the Chinese Com- 
munist armies marched into Tibet. In 
spite of pleas to the United Nations, 
which did little but commiserate, ex- 
pressing grave concern over the violation 
of the Tibetan people’s fundamental 
human rights and the suppression of 
their cultural and religious life which 
followed, Tibet remained enslaved. In 
1951, it was forced to renounce its de 
facto independence and come under 
Chinese Communist rule. Several upris- 
ings were crushed with ruthless cruelty 
at an estimated cost of 70,000 lives, for 
@ total population of close to 2 million. 
This is not counting those who died in 
camps, deported or from maltreatment. 
In March 1959, the Dalai Lama fied dur- 
ing an uprising. Some 80,000 of his sub- 
jects managed to escape too, mostly to 
India, Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal. In 
India alone, some 21,000 children of 
whom 14,000 were orphans and were 
established in schools created for them. 
The regime of terror that followed oc- 
cupation soon revealed itself aimed at 
the obliteration of Tibetan culture, reli- 
gion, and even the people. The reports 
were so terrible that in 1959, a Legal 
Inquiry Committee was established by 
the International Commission of Jurists 
to study the reports on what was hap- 
pening in Tibet. Their investigation 
reached the unanimous conclusion that 
Tibet had been the victim of flagrant 
violations of human rights, and genocide. 
Meanwhile the country remained under 
Chinese Communist rule and soon be- 
came a fortress from which incursions 
could be made on neighboring states. 
For instance, India. 

India signed a non-aggression pact 
with Communist China on April 29, 1954, 
and with relation to the “Tibet region of 
China”. But even this effort to disregard 
the plight of Tibet in order to safeguard 
her own interests, proved to little avail. 

On October 29, 1959, Communist 
troops attacked an Indian force on the 
Kashmir border, the first of many simi- 
lar, and more serious incidents. On No- 
vember 20, 1961, an Indian note of protest 
to Red China mentioned further aggres- 
sion and listed 11 incursions since April 
1960. But the aggression continued. Seri- 
ous fighting finally developed. On Octo- 
ber 22, 1962, India broadcast a warning 
stating that the Communist Chinese at- 
tacks were “a menace that threatens the 
freedom of our people and the independ- 
ence of our country”. That same day, Oc- 
tober 22, 1962, the U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations, Adlai E. Stevenson, de- 
clared in the General Assembly that the 
Chinese Communist “naked aggression” 
against India was a new proof that that 
country was unfit for membership in the 
United Nations. Their actions on the In- 
dian frontier “show their scorn for the 
Charter of this organization”. 

All this did not affect the Communist 
Chinese who continued their aggressive 
activities. India then declared a state of 
emergency, calling the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada, and France for 
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help. Thereupon, quite characteristically, 
Communist China offered to call for a 
cease-fire. 

From then on, after an uneasy peace, 
sporadic fighting resumed now and then. 
These activities were the more harassing 
because India could not very well fore- 
cast the future. On May 13, 1966, Indian 
Defense Minister Y. B. Chavan declared 
in Parliament that China had now 
150,000 troops on India’s northern bor- 
der and that India could not eliminate 
the possibility of an attack. 

Communist Chinese harassment was 
limited to open fighting. In April 1967, 
Indian Foreign Minister M. O. Chagla 
announced that two bands of rebels be- 
longing to the Naga tribes, which for 14 
years had been asking for independence 
from India, had gone to China for arms 
and training in guerrilla warfare. In 
June of 1968, the Indian Government 
stated that it had irrefutable proof that 
arms and other equipment manufactured 
in China have been smuggled into India 
for the subversive Naga elements. 

Burma is perhaps the richest country 
in Southeast Asia as far as natural 
wealth is considered. It is also considered 
to be the most heavily infiltrated by 
Chinese Communists, A poorly drawn 
500-mile long frontier with China, helps 
to maintain a situation of recurrent 
clashes and violations. Furthermore, the 
360,000 Chinese residents are pressurized 
by Communist China and two out of 
three Chinese banks in Rangoon are 
controlled by the Chinese Communists 
via the Red China Embassy. 

Constant border clashes have been 
beneficient to the Communists. On Jan- 
uary 11, 1957, three villages were ceded 
by Burma to the Chinese Communists. 
The next year, in 1958, the People’s Com- 
rade Party became legal. On January 23, 
1960, a 3-year border agreement and a 
10-year nonaggression pact were signed 
by Burma and Communist China. These 
were followed by a $35 million loan 
without interest on January 9, 1961, fol- 
lowed also by a 5-year trade agreement 
on January 27, 1961. It was a case of 
economic and financial penetration, too. 
But military activities were not neglect- 
ed. Rebel ethnic groups started to get 
serious help from the Chinese Commu- 
nists. They soon held 35 percent of the 
country by day and much more by night, 
although they numbered about 15,000. 
It was verified that Chinese Communists 
were among the rebels. 

This uneasy situation and a growing 
series of incidents and clashes with reb- 
els has been continuing for some time, 
but no satisfactory end seems to be in 
sight for the partisans of law and order 
in Burma. 

Mr. Speaker, in this commentary I did 
not discuss Communist China’s actions 
in Korea, which have been very obvious. 
T have not discussed their involvement in 
North Vietnam and Laos, nor the role 
they played in attempting a Communist 
take over of Indonesia. I have not dis- 
cussed, but would like to remind Mem- 
bers of the attempt by Red China to ob- 
tain control of overseas Chinese resi- 
dents in places such as the Philippines, 
Singapore, Malaysia, and Mauritius. 
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I again commend my colleagues for 
their interest and attention this after- 
noon on this special order on the subject 
of Red China. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it needs to be said that the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) is a 
student of the Communist philosophy in 
government and has been as active as 
and even more active in the affairs of 
the captive nations than any Member of 
the House of Representatives. I certain- 
ly appreciate the gentleman joining in 
the discussion this afternoon. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SIKES., Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the fact that my distinguished colleague 
and very good friend, the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. WAGGONNER), has 
yielded to me at this point. I want to 
commend him for his leadership in this 
important field and for the statements 
he had made and the soundness of his 
observations. 

Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago a Com- 
munist Chinese ping-pong team whipped 
an American ping-pong team in China. 
The American team was in Red China by 
invitation. Apparently, it marked a de- 
gree of change in the closed-door policy 
the mainland Chinese have observed to- 
ward the United States. 

Since that rather unexciting event, 
the President has seen fit to order all 
Federal agencies to come up with a list of 
trade items we can share with the Com- 
munists. He has made unilateral conces- 
sions which the Communist Chinese had 
no reason to expect until after prolonged 
negotiations and a quid pro quo. He has 
said he will announce a decision on for- 
mal recognition of that nation sometime 
in July. 

Rather than embarking on this Alice 
in Wonderland approach to diplomatic 
relations, perhaps it would have been 
more realistic to invite some Communist 
Chinese athletes to the United States to 
meet, say, the Dallas Cowboys or the 
Baltimore Orioles. If we can beat them 
badly enough, possibly the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders would see the error of 
their ways and agree to live in peace with 
the rest of the world. 

Then, provided we can perfect the con- 
cept of ping-pong diplomacy, we would 
be able to disband our Armed Forces, 
close down the Department of State, and 
leave it all in the hands of the next 
Olympic games. 

As absurd as this all may seem, some 
aspects of it appear to be occurring in 
our relations with Communist China. 

There is a nagging concern that over- 
looked by the President and his advisers 
is the question of our close ties and long 
association with the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China on Formosa. Since long 
before the United States became involved 
in World War II, we have enjoyed the 
important friendship of the Government 
of the Republic of China. In those dark 
days when only China stood between 
Japanese power and the rest of Asia, 
the United States provided arms, fi- 
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nances, and manpower to help keep that 
nation free. 

When the United States entered the 
conflict, the Chinese fought side by side 
with us on the long road back from 
Pearl Harbor. Many Chinese gave their 
loyalty, indeed their lives, to help Amer- 
ican servicemen escape Japanese im- 
prisonment. Now, mainland China is 
overrun by the Communists, yet brave 
Chinese elsewhere to this day stand 
ready to defend both Chinese and Ameri- 
can interests in the Far East. 

For a great many years, it has been the 
policy of the United States to stand by its 
friends, the Chinese on Formosa being 
among the stanchest of friends. If we 
now are to abandon this firm friendship 
in exchange for the vacillating policies 
of the Communists, then truly the 
United States foreign policy is in need 
of congressional review. 

Even as we make trade and travel con- 
cessions to the Communist Chinese, 
what have they been doing? 

Among other things, they have been 
agitating in Latin America. They have 
been sending teams of diplomats scurry- 
ing around that part of the world hold- 
ing out promises of financial and other 
help to those nations who, as the Mao- 
ist salesmen put it, “struggle against 
U.S. imperialistic domination.” 

The Communists harp on such points 
as the cry to nationalize all American- 
owned businesses in Latin America, and 
the plea that Latin American nations 
band against the United States with re- 
gard to the Panama Canal. Their efforts 
in Africa follow an identical pattern of 
disruption toward the West. 

In the meantime, they have continued 
their tirades against the United States 
and their support of the Communist ag- 
gression in Indochina. 

This, then, is the attitude of the Com- 
munist Chinese in the face of the Presi- 
dent’s decision to relax trade and travel 
restrictions as he decides on the future 
U.S. policy toward that nation, including 
such important mattcrs as the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations, pos- 
sibly to the exclusion of the Republic 
of China. 

I do not think the President intends 
that our loyalist Chinese friends should 
be sold down the river. But we should 
avoid any appearance of this. To the 
contrary, we should continue publicly 
to strengthen our ties with these good 
friends. There is no clear indication that 
the common enemy is ready to cease 
their designs for the destruction of our 
forms of government. The desire of the 
President for world peace is admirable. 
Hopefully, we are step by step getting a 
little closer to that objective. It will 
take time for it to be accomplished. It 
cannot be done unilaterally by the 
United States. It takes more than ping- 
pong to make a peace. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. SIKES) for 
speaking out on this occasion. Certainly, 
those who know Mr. Sikes know that this 
is not the first occasion that he has 
voiced his opinion on this subject. 

Mr, CRANE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. I am happy to 
yield to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, first of all, 
I would like to commend my distin- 
guished colleague from Louisiana, for 
taking this time to comment on this vital 
issue of our day—the idea of liberalizing 
trade, with Communist China. According 
to UPI, the President tomorrow will in- 
dicate what those items will be with 
which we will carry on extended trade in 
the future. 

Yesterday, I inserted remarks in the 
Record dealing with this subject of ex- 
panded trade, and at that time I indi- 
cated that one naturally hesitates to dis- 
agree with the leader of his own party, 
and I am no exception to that. But, on 
the other hand, I do feel that the Presi- 
dent has been ill advised on this issue of 
trade with Red China. I indicated as 
much yesterday. I have campaigned in 
the past in opposition to carrying on 
trade, any kind of trade, with those coun- 
tries that are engaged in trade with our 
enemies in North Vietnam. 

What concerns me very profoundly 
about the President’s announcement 
tomorrow is the possibility that locomo- 
tives may be added to the trade list. I 
think that inasmuch as locomotives could 
be used to vastly accelerate the volume of 
trade that goes on between Red China 
and North Vietnam at the present time, 
locomotives can only be classified as 
strategic. I find it inconceivable that 
locomotives might be included in that 
list. I can only say that whatever opposi- 
tion I have, morally and philosophically, 
to engaging in trade with Red China at 
this time will be profoundly aggravated 
if any kinds of strategic materials are 
included in that trade list. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, it is ironic 
indeed that in a single issue of U.S. News 
& World Report, that of May 31, 1971, 
two contradictory items appear. On page 
4itis written that— 

Some career diplomats, watching the evi- 
dence of ‘thaw’ between the U.S. and Red 
China are predicting that the trend, if de- 
veloped, could lead to two-way trade between 
the two countries that would reach a total 
of 200 million dollars annually in two or three 
years. 


Further on in the magazine, on page 
42, we read of China’s increasing activity 
of subversion in Asia. We learn that in 
Hanoi, “Peking is pressing North Viet- 
nam to seek military victory, not nego- 
tiated peace. The magazine says further: 

In North Korea, Chinese leaders have 
patched up differences with Pyongyang, mak- 
ing Kim II Sung more ‘hard line’ than ever. 
Chinese military aid is going to Red troops 
in Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. Mao Tse- 
tung’s radical ideology is behind unrest in 
India, Ceylon, and the Philippines. Arms and 
ammunition are being smuggled to rebel 
bands in the jungles, mountains and swamps 
of Thailand, Burma, Malaysia, and Indonesia. 


On page 40 of this very same magazine 
we learn that— 

Millions have been executed in Red China 
over the past 40 years—many after ‘public 
trial rallies’ which are staged without jury 
or defense counsel and with sentences deter- 
mined beforehand. Chinese Communists in 


this way wiped out almost an entire segment 
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of society—the landlord class—just as Rus- 
sia did after their revolution. 


Why is the United States, given all of 
these facts concerning the unchanged 
nature of the Chinese Communist re- 
gime, now considering a change in our 
policy toward Communist China? Can it 
conceivably be for the trade which 
“career diplomats” foresee? Or are we 
simply fulfilling Lenin’s prophecy that 
“The businessmen will sell us the rope 
with which to hang them”? 

The current reappraisal is even more 
disturbing when we compare it with 
President Nixon’s statements on this 
very subject during the 1968 campaign. 

Speaking during the campaign on 
WITI-TV in Milwaukee, Wis., in Septem- 
ber of that year he said: 

Any American policy toward Asia must 
come urgently to grips with the reality of 
China, This does not mean, as many would 
simplistically have it, rushing to grant re- 
cognition to Peking, to admit it to the United 
Nations and to ply it with offers of trade— 
all of which would serve to confirm its rulers 
in their present course... 

Only as the nations of non-Communist 
Asia become so strong—economicaily, politi- 
cally, and militarily—that they no longer 
furnish tempting targets for Chinese aggres- 
sion, will the leaders in Peking be persuaded 
to turn their energies inward rather than 
outward ... 

For the short run, then, this means a 
policy of firm restraint, of no reward, of a 
creative counter-pressure designed to per- 
suade Peking that its interest can be served 
only by accepting the basic rules of interna- 
tional civility. 


Just 3 short years ago President Nixon 
declared: 


I do not believe we should recognize Com- 
munist China now or admit it to the United 
Nations because that would be in effect put- 
ting..the seal of approval on Communist 


China’s .present very aggressive course 
against India and against our forces, of 
course, In Vietnam, and against all of its 
neighbors. 


While our Peay appears to be chang- 
a that of the Communist Chinese does 
not. 

Since it took power 22 years ago, the 
Chinese Communist regime has mur- 
dered between 20 and 50 million of its 
own citizens. It has invaded three coun- 
tries, Korea, Tibet, and India, and been 
condemned as an international outlaw 
by the United Nations. 

Communist China planned, supported, 
and almost accomplished the overthrow 
and mass assassination of the Indonesian 
Government, which was at the time its 
leading non-Communist ally. It has fo- 
mented and supported guerrilla rebel- 
lions not only in South Vietnam, but in 
India, Thailand, Laos, Burma, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, and in black African 
countries too numerous to list. 

China has pressed forward with the 
development of its strategic arsenal, re- 
fused to.enter into any arms-control dis- 
cussions, and stated in its official pub- 
lications that a nuclear first strike is an 
acceptable subdivision of “people's war.” 

While, in the fact of unchanging Com- 
munist Chinese hostility, it is difficult 
to understand why our own Government 
is considering a change in policy, it is 
not difficult to understand the Chinese 
receptivity to such a change. 
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Columnist Richard Wilson noted: 

America is getting out of Vietnam and 
the Chinese realize that, The real question 
is what kind of residual force will be left 
in Indochina and what its mission will be. 
Peking could quite conceivably get by smiles 
and friendly gestures from a gullible 
“American people” what it has not been able 
to get from four succeeding administra- 
tions—a rapid and complete exit from a 
strong sphere of influence in Eastern Asia 
and the Western Pacific. If Peking could con- 
vince the American public of its good inten- 
tions in the let-down from the Vietnam War, 
no American government might find it politi- 
cally possible to sustain the strong Asian 
policy of the past anywhere in the Western 
Pacific. 


This, clearly is what Peking is aiming 
for: a world in which China is to East 
Asia as the Soviet Union is to Eastern 
Europe. In Korea, Peking found that it 
could not dislodge an American presence 
by force of arms. Today, the Communist 
leadership seeks to dislodge us by soft 
words, deceit, and “understanding.” 

What have the British gained by recog- 
nition of Communist China? Hopefully, 
some understanding which many in 
Washington still lack. Sir Donald Hop- 
son, Her Majesty’s Ambassador to Pe- 
king at the beginning of the Red Guard 
fiasco in 1966, had to stand still while 
Mao’s bullies beat him physically, sacked 
his Embassy, and violated the embassy’s 
women before his eyes. 

Despite the ping-pong diplomacy, it is 
important to remember that the Chinese 
leadership has not changed. The same 
men who smile at our ping-pong players 
are those who subjected Tibet to the most 
dangerous type of colonialism, the same 
ones who operate such a cruel and hated 
dictatorship that more Chinese at- 
tempted to escape in 1 recent month than 
all the East Germans who attempted to 
scale or penetrate the Berlin Wall in 10 
years. 

We must also remember that the 
United Nations Charter does not advo- 
cate universal membership. Rather, it has 
specific qualifications for membership, 
and Communist China does not meet 
them. The Communist regime has shown 
a consistent and total disregard for 
fundamental human rights, it has de- 
graded the dignity of persons, and it has 
obliterated the rights of individuals. 

At virtually the same time that many 

in Washington speak of an “opening” to 
Communist China, His Holiness Tenzing 
Gyatso, the 14th Dalai Lama of Tibet, 
now living in exile in. India, reported in 
the New York Times that— 
The Chinese have launched a veritable reign 
of terror. Tibetans of all classes are beaten, 
humiliated, tortured or killed on such flimsy 
trumped-up charges as harboring subversive 
designs against the regime, possessing re- 
ligious objects or collaborating and helping 
“reactionary elements.” 


It is difficult if not impossible to relate 
these activities to the words of the United 
Nations Charter which member nations 
adopt on admission: 


Faith in fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human person, 
in the equal rights of men and women, of 
nations large and small. 


Our Asian allies wonder whether, if our 
commitment to Taiwan is subject to “re- 
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appraisal,” they can rely upon any com- 
mitment made by the United States. Dis- 
cussing Peking’s ping-pong diplomacy, 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew of Singa- 
pore said: 

Whether there is any significant change in 
basic objectives is very difficult to say. I 
think Mao is like de Gaulle—they are great 
men who, in the evening of their lives, have 
fixed views of what the world should be, 
and not what it is. 


President Ferdinand Marcos of the 
Philippines said that his country’s fear 
of China was of subversion conducted 
from Peking. Most Asian leaders inter- 
viewed within the past month are fearful 
of an American withdrawal from Asia 
coupled with an American abandonment 
of Taiwan. 

It is essential that we not abandon 
our Asian allies or seek to do business 
with a nation intent upon world conquest 
and upon the degradation and enslave- 
ment of its own citizens: Until China 
changes, our own policy should not. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
tually this special order which has been 
allotted me was requested as well by three 
other colleagues here in the House, and 
others who requested to participate. 
Those of us who asked for this time, 
other than myself, include the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Srxes), the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI), 
and the gentleman who just finished 
speaking, the gentleman from Ilinois 
(Mr. Crane). He made reference to what 
the President proposes to do tomorrow 
in releasing a list of items which will 
be traded with the Communist Chinese. 

I would say only that we asked for this 
special order this afternoon prior to the 
release of those items so that we could 
say ahead of time what we felt the course 
of action by the President and his admin- 
istration should be, rather than just be- 
ing critical after the list of items to be 
traded has been released. 

It is a matter of record that within this 
administration the Department of De- 
fense has vehemently opposed through 
the years any traffic in locomotives be- 
cause these can be used to transport, 
and, of course, we believe would be used 
to transport materials and weapons of 
war. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I am happy to 
yield to my friend from Florida. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
accustomed to reading heart-rending 
stories in the American press about for- 
eigners who are opposed to American 
policies and express their discontent 
through nonviolent methods such as 
prayer and fasting. For some reason, 
whenever these stories appear, they are 
always designed to force American pol- 
icy further to the left. They put forth a 
strong humanitarian appeal and imply 
that these particular heroes are repre- 
sentative of foreign opinion. 

But commonsense tells us that foreign 
opinion must be just as diverse as our 
own. There are millions of friends of 
the United States throughout the world 
and they are clearly distressed by the 
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false picture given by distorted empha- 
sis on the leftwing activists. 

I was deeply struck by this thought 
when reading a recent dispatch from 
Tokyo which received practically no at- 
tention in the American press. This story 
told of 160 Japanese citizens who went 
on a hunger strike in the Sukiyabashi 
Park, in the heart of Tokyo. I believe 
that the reason these hunger strikers 
received so little attention was because 
they were anti-Communist in their pro- 
test. They were Western oriented, pro- 
American. But what they were protest- 
ing; however, was the threatened weak- 
ening of American policy in Asia. This 
group fasted for a whole week to express 
their opposition to recognizing the Chi- 
nese Communist regime. 

The strikers were members of the Vic- 
tory Over Communism League and had 
all attended an anti-Communist rally 
sponsored by the Japan chapter of the 
World Anti-Communist League. The 
strikers lived on water alone, sitting on 
chairs inside a big tent in the park. They 
sat up straight and each wore a: white 
band across his chest reading “Abso- 
lutely Opposed to Recognition of the 
Chinese Communists.” By the end of the 
week most of them complained of nausea 
and extreme weakness. Some of them 
could hardly stand up. Yet, they con- 
tinued. the fast as an expression of the 
depth of their conviction: 

Mr. Speaker, I find this is a truly 
moving display of solidarity. The World 
Anti-Communist League, led by its Pres- 
ident Mr. Osami Kuboki, has chapters 
in free countries all over the world. Its 
annual convention draws tens of thou- 
sands to the convention city. Last year 
some 40,000 came to Tokvo, including 
a large percentage of Japanese citizens, 
who are traditionally thought of as 
neutralists, 

I think that this recent demonstration 
is indicative of the feeling of Asians 
throughout Asia. They are opposed to 
communism as we are opposed to com- 
munism. The common people everywhere 
are opposed to communism. It is our 
leaders who sometimes forget the true 
attitude of the people and think that they 
can engage in diplomatic games without 
disastrous consequences, 

In recent weeks, I have read a vast 
number of newspaper editorials and syn- 
dicated columns expressing this same 
cautious view and, with your permis- 
sion, I would like to include just a sam- 
pling here with my remarks: 

[From the Baltimore News-American, 

May 16, 1971] 
A WARNING AsovuT Rep CHINA 
(By Bob Considine) 

Not much had been heard of late from a 
conservative American group called “The 
Committee Of One Million,” formed -after 
eviction of Chiang Kai-Shek from mainland 
China. Its prime thrust through the ensuing 
generation has been to protest against any 
real or imagined appeasement of Red China. 

But then-in swift succession our Ping- 
Pong players went to Peking, Mr. Nixon called 
China “the Peoples. Republic, etc., Chou 
En-lai served tea and laughed, the gentleman 
from the Times. was given a month’s visa, and 


there was a pledge by Washington to loosen 
its trade restrictions with the world’s most 


populous yet isolated nation. 
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This sequence of events provided a shot 
in the arm for “The Committee Of One Mil- 
lion,” whose slogan might be “One Ping- 
Pong Ball Doth Not An Entente Make.” The 
committee called on one of its smallest but 
mightiest guns to bark a reply—Lt. Gen. 
V. H. “Brute” Krulak (USMC, Ret.) 

During his years as commanding general 
of the Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, before his 
retirement in 1968, Brute was the shortest 
man and probably toughtest man in the 
Corps. On his frequent trips to the Vietnam 
fronts where his Marines were fighting, his 
men, most of whom towered a foot over 
Bruce's head, would look straight ahead, over 
his head, when answering his questions. 

There was a large action photograph in 
Brute'’s office at Camp Smith, near Honoluu, 
showing a Marine in full battle dress charg- 
ing an enemy position on Iwo Jima. The lit- 
tle general would explain in his ringing voice 
that that Marine was the epitone of a fight- 
ing man. He carried everything he needed 
and knew exactly how to use it. But his 
greatest weapon was his stout heart, Brute 
would continue. “That picture,” he would 
conclude,” was snapped a second or two af- 
ter he was dead. But look at him—stil] 
charging.” 

As for the flickering dawn of what could 
mean the renewal of U.S.-mainland China 
diplomatic relations, Brute sounded off loud 
and clear in a recent speech to the World 
Affairs Council in San Diego. He had just 
returned from a swing through Asia in his 
capacity as an executive of the Copley News- 
paper chain. 

“Dialog with China?” he asked, “There's 
no argument there. Certainly, we must have 
it and, if it were definitely in our selfish 
national interest to do so we would be jus- 
tified in dealing with those cut-throats this 
very day. 

“But it is not in our selfish national in- 
terest. There is no pressure whatever on us 
to dignify them or help perpetuate them. 
There is no pressure whatever on us to de- 
moralize the opposition to Mao inside 
China.” 

He used the Chinese proverb, “If you wish 
to know the road ahead, inquire of those 
who. have traveled it” as a springboard into 
his next assessment: 

“Ask Sir Donald Hopson. Her Majesty's 
ambassador to Peking, at the beginning of 
the Red Guards fiasco in 1966, had to stand 
still while Mao's bullies beat him physically, 
sacked his embassy and violated the, em- 
bassy’s women before his eyes. 

“Ask the Russians how they fared when 
they tried to have a dialog with China. Ask 
the black African countries why they threw 
out the Chinese, 

“The men who rule China's 750 million 
people are a band of nihilistic Marxist brig- 
ands who have survived literally by killing 
off the opposition. They have committed 15 
million murders since’1949. They are a group 
of arrogant®and frightened men who have 
failed in every one of their social experi- 
ments, who inspire no loyalty, and have a 
mandate weaker than Attila the Hun. 

“We might as well get in bed with a nest 
of rattlesnakes.” 

The brute had a warning to U.S. business- 
men who now are looking longingly at a huge 
and relatively untouched ‘market for their 
goods. Every fourth child born in the world 
today is Chinese. He reminded the business- 
men that their British cousins envisioned 
the same kind of bonanza when the UK. 
and Mao exchanged “ambassadors. But the 
trade between the two countries is pid- 
dling, considering the multitudes of poten- 
tial customers involved. 

He said, in effect, “Yes, it's an exciting 
prospect for any businessman. But this 
should be remembered; You'll be doing busi- 


ness with 750.million people—all broke.” 
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[From the San Diego Union, Apr. 29, 1971] 
COMMUNISM FOE WARNS AGAINST DEAL 
WITH PEKING 
(By Ray McHugh) 

WASHINGTON.—“It’s 1933 all over again and 
unless we are alert, we are going to make 
exactly the same mistake.” 

Dr. Walter Judd, chairman of the Commit- 
tee of One Million, was standing before a 
huge world map. One finger pointed at the 
Soviet Union. Another tapped the Chinese 
mainland. 

“In 1933 Maxim Litvinoff (Soviet foreign 
minister) came to Washington and talked 
President Franklin Roosevelt into recogniz- 
ing the Soviet Union,” Judd said. “He was 
full of smiles and promises, The huge Rus- 
sian market, he said, would revitalize Ameri- 
can industry, pull us out of the great depres- 
sion. 

“So Roosevelt recognized the Russians and 
what happened? Nothing. In fact, trade with 
the Soviet Union declined. Not until 1963, 
when Russia was forced to make that big 
cash purchase of wheat, did U.S. trade with 
the U.S.S.R. reach the levels of 1927-32. But 
Moscow had the ‘respectability’ it so desper- 
ately needed. 


CHOU EN-LAI SMILES 


“Now Chou En-lai is smiling. We had bet- 
ter study that lesson before we rush into any 
embrace with Communist China.” 

Judd once was a missionary doctor in 
China. A Minnesota Republican congressman 
and key foreign affairs committee member for 
20 years, he now leads a'struggle to block Chi- 
nese Communist membership in the United 
Nations. 

His Committee of One Million is an or- 
ganization dedicated to this proposition. In- 
fluential in the late 1950s, the committee had 
declined in importance but Judd is trying to 
rally it in the wake of Peking’s welcome to 
an American Ping-Pong team and its over- 
tures of friendship toward the American 
People. 

“Some people call it ‘Ping-Pong diplo- 
macy’"’ said Judd. “I call it ‘Ping-Pong prop- 
aganda.’" But it hasbeen effective. 

“Peking has set out deliberately to put 
the American people against their govern- 
ment. There is a lot more involved here than 
just membership in the U.N. A drive is under 
way to oust us not only from Indochina, but 
from all of Asia. 


SENSE RIGHT MOMENT 


“The Chinese Communists sense that this 
is the moment to capitalize on the tired, de- 
jected, frustrated attitude of millions of 
Americans toward the Indochina war. They 
know Americans have become. weary of Asia. 
They have not been able to coerce four 
American administrations with threats, so 
they now are trying to go around our gov- 
ernment.” 

Judd warned that while many Americans 
dismiss the U.N. question as unimportant be- 
cause of the world organization’s tarnished 
image, Asian nations regard it as an ulti- 
mate test of strength between Washington 
and Peking. 

“If Peking is seated,” he said, “it would be 
regarded in Asia as the Communists’ biggest 
victory since the Korean truce was signed— 
and in ‘face-conscious’ Asia that was a Chi- 
nese victory. 


REJECTS SUGGESTIONS 


“Free Asia will crumble if it is ever con- 
vinced that the Red Chinese will win their 
struggle with the United States, and admis- 
sion to the U.N. would mean that they have 
won.” 

Judd rejects suggestions that President 
Nixon should support the admission of Pe- 
king in hopes of pitting mainland China 
against the Soviet Union. 

“When we stick to principles, the United 
States is invincible,” he said. “When we try 
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to be devious, to play at being clever, we 
lose our shirts . . . remember when Frank- 
lin Roosevelt said he knew how to handle 
Stalin. That cost us Eastern Europe.” 

Judd refuses to accept the popular Wash- 
ington view that the split between Russia 
and China is beyond repair. 

“It is still not a quarrel between two na- 
tions, but between two factions of world 
communism,” he said. “Ultimately national- 
ism may prove stronger. But today it is still 
an argument not over what to do, but how 
to do it.” 

REAL CONCERN 


Moscow’s real concern with Peking, in 
Judd’s view, still centers on Mao's challenge 
for leadership of the world Communist move- 
ment, not on the Chinese threat to its Asian 
borders. 

“In the meantime, they both play on our 
yearning for peace,” he said. 

American businessmen who dream of huge 
new markets inside China also are deluding 
themselves, Judd said, Peking is playing on 
these dreams for its own political ends, he 
said, but once those ends are accomplished 
the would-be traders will awake empty- 
handed. 

“They read Lenin,” he observed, “and it 
was Lenin who. sald ‘we can always count on 
the stupidity of the capitalists.’ ” 


COMMISSION PLAN 


On Monday, a 50-member presidential 
commission urged Mr. Nixon to back U.N. 
seats for both Communist and Nationalist 
China, 

The members of that commission are Henry 
Cabot Lodge, chairman; Frederick L. Ehr- 
man, vice chairman; Dean Francis O. Wilcox, 
chairman of working group; Terence Cardi- 
nal Cooke, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, Sen. 
George D. Aiken, Dr. Ruth E. Bacon, George 
F. Baker Jr., Bernice W. Behrens, Joseph L. 
Block, Dr. Lincoln P. Bloomfield, Dr, Lan- 
drum R. Bolling, Erwin D. Canham and 
Susie A. Chan, 

Also, Richard Talbot Clark, Sen. John Sher- 
man Cooper, Americe V. Cortese, Dr. Lee A 
Dubridge, Justice Robert M. Duncan, John 
Clifford Folger, Sen. J. W. Fulbright, Rep. 
Cornelius E. Gallagher, James C. Hagerty, 
Marie-Louise Handal, Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, Dr. John R. Howard, John T. Isaacson, 
William D. Jackson and John H. Johnson. 

Also Robert B. Kamm, Rabbi Bertram W. 
Korn, Andrew Letendre, Arthur G. Linkletter, 
Rep. Sherman P. Lloyd, Mary P. Lord, Ben- 
jamin M. McKelway, Paul Miller, Rep. 
Thomas E. Morgan, Eugene Ormandy, 
Thomas A. Pappas and Mildred Emory Per- 
singer. 

Also Charles 8. Rhyne, Dr. Walter Orr Rob- 
erts, Mary Louise Smith, Sen. John J. Spark- 
man, Vernon Stouffer, Ronald F. Stowe, Sen. 
Robert Taft Jr., Thomas Vail and Andrew 
W. Wyeth. 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Apr. 15, 
1971] 


ONLY PEOPLE'S SMILES SINCERE: CHINA'S 
RULERS PLAY Fast GAME 


It was a foregone conclusion that the first 
visit to mainland China by American sports- 
men and. newsmen in 22 years would be 
stage-managed for propaganda effect by the 
Communist government in Peking. Neverthe- 
less, the amount of sweetness and light 
bathing the current table tennis tour is prob- 
ably more than the players or the journalists 
expected. With Chou En-lai himself turning 
out to greet the visitors, the political over- 
tones of this “cultural” event becomes in- 
escapable. 

President Nixon lifted the ban on travel by 
Americans to Red China because it is in our 
national interest to develop more personal 
contact with the Chinese people. His decision 
was perfectly sound. We must face the reality 
of 800 million mainland Chinese as human 
beings rather than an ominous statistic. 
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The relaxation of trade restrictions with 
Red China announced by Mr. Nixon yester- 
day is in the same vein, and appears to be 
limited enough in scope to assure that diplo- 
matic and strategic considerations are not 
compromised. Clearly, the President has 
signaled the beginning of a new effort on 
our part to pierce the bamboo curtain in the 
specific areas of business and personal travel. 

Looking at the other half of the equation, 
however, we are reminded that the Chinese 
people are not their own masters. The diplo- 
matic gesture of inviting our table tennis 
team into Red China did not spring from the 
people themselves but from a tiny ruling 
group in Peking. We must accept the fact 
that Mao Tse-tung and his Marxist cohorts 
agreed to let some Americans tour China only 
because it is in their own interest to do so. 

The effort by Red China's ruling clique 
to create such a radiant image at this point 
in history leads to the conclusion that Peking 
has decided this is the year to make a seri- 
ous run at gaining membership in the United 
Nations. The growing strength in the U.N. for 
seating a Peking delegation and decisions by 
Canada, Italy and other nations to give dip- 
lomatic recognition to the Peking govern- 
ment have created a momentum which the 
Chinese Communists are ready to ride to- 
ward the attainment of their fundamental 
goal in world diplomacy—the recognition 
that there is one China, that Peking is its 
capital and Mao Tse-tung is its high priest. 

To find a course preserving the legitimate 
rights and aspirations of the Free China gov- 
ernment on Taiwan is a challenge of the first 
order to our own diplomacy in the months 
ahead. The Free Chinese have stood stead- 
fast as our friends for a generation, some- 
thing we cannot in good conscience forget. 

Nor can the U.S. government and the 
American people afford to forget that the 
emissaries Red China is sending to world 
capitals—and would send to the United Na- 
tions—are not ping-pong players. They are 


representatives of a regime that bases its 
claim of sovereignty on terrorism, violence 
and oppression, a regime that has declared 
itself opposed to the very existence of the 
United States of America. 


[From the Oakland (Calif.), Tribune, Mar. 17, 
1971] 


New Rep CHINA PoLicy? 


The State Department's decision to lift the 
existing prohibition against travel to Red 
China by Americans can be interpreted only 
as a cautious Administration step toward 
some alteration of the existing U.S.-Com- 
munist China relationship. 

There is little evidence to suggest such 
an effort on the part of our government will 
accomplish anything but to foster tineasiness 
on the part of our allies in the Chiang Kal- 
shek government on Taiwan. 

There have been other recent hints of an 
impending change in the official U.S. policy 
toward Communist China. 

President Nixon, in his second annual for- 
eign policy report Feb. 25, reiterated the on- 
going U.S. commitment to the Nationalist 
Chinese, but said “the United States is pre- 
pared to see the People’s Republic of China 
play a constructive role in the family of 
nations.” 

Significantly, it was the first time Presi- 
dent Nixon had referred to Communist China 
by its formal name, the “People’s Republic 
of China.” 

It represented a strong suggestion that the 
Nixon administration may be inching toward 
a so-called “Two China” policy, toward ac- 
cepting the seating to Communist China in 
the United Nations so long as a seat would 
be retained for Nationalist China. 

It is, at best, a risky venture on the part 
of official Washington. 

The premise apparently is, as the President 
said, that Red China is somehow ready to 
“play a constructive role in the family of 
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nations.” There is little, if any, reason to 
accept any such premise. 

Red China is ruled by a Communist dic- 
tator. He demands total hero worship from 
his subjects and makes no secret of his com- 
plete commitment to primitive Marxism- 
Leninism which has world-wide expansion 
and conquest as its ultimate objective. 

The sort of “constructive role” such a man, 
or nation, could play in world affairs is difi- 
cult to image, 


[From the Springfield (Ill.) State Journal, 
Apr. 6, 1971] 


Rep CHINA STILL A TYRANNY 


The Communist conquest of China 22 
years ago must be ranked as one of the worst 
catastrophes of modern times, Already, it 
has ushered in two Asian wars which in- 
flicted more than 300,000 American casual- 
ties, including 100,000 dead. For the Chinese 
people, the tragedy is without parallel. The 
slaughters of Hitler and Stalin pale by com- 
parison with the 15 million Chinese murdered 
by. orders of the Mao Tse-tung regime. More- 
over, the extension of communism into China 
has brought the entire Asian land mass under 
selge. The whole world soon will be threat- 
ened by hydrogen-headed missiles being in- 
cubated by Peking. Certainly the neglect of 
the United States of America and our mis- 
taken policies contributed to the loss of 
three-quarters of a billion people as a firm 
ally. 

Now America stands once again at an his- 
toric watershed with respect to China which 
could alter the course of history. The ques- 
tion is whether the U.S. should sanction ad- 
mission of the Peking regime into the United 
Nations, assuming Peking is interested in 
U.N. membership, 

Led by a flock of Senate doves, a small but 
vocal element in this country would embrace 
the Chinese Reds because, it is argued, a 
quarter of mankind should not be isolated. 
According to this viewpoint, the Mao regime 
would become civilized through a “meaning- 
ful dialogue.” 

The time has come for the American people 
to do some straight thinking about China. 
The beginning of wisdom is the need to rec- 
ognize the sharp distinction between the 
Chinese people and the government in 
Peking. 

Those familiar with China today know that 
the Mao administration does not truly gov- 
ern Mainiand China; that Mao himself lacks 
authority. After having the ancient and re- 
vered family concept attacked, after the dis- 
astrous communal farms, the back-yard steel 
furnace leaps and other Marxist horrors, in- 
cluding the unleashing of murderous Red 
Guards at the orders of Mao, the stoic Chi- 
nese masses simply refuse to carry out Pe- 
king’s orders. In the face of all this, it is 
little wonder that the Maoist merely main- 
tains the form but not the substance of 
power today. 

We must, of course, eventually have dia- 
logue with China but only when it is in our 
interest to do so. 

At the present time it is not in our na- 
tional interest.. There is no need to dignify 
or help perpetuate the hapless Peking regime, 
There is no significant promise of fruitful 
trade with Red China. There is no promise of 
greater security. Finally, in all probability 
there Is no one in Peking with whom we 
could hold a responsible dialogue. If we 
are patient, the Chinese people will even- 
tually prevail and the Maoist will be sup- 
planted by the patient people of China. 

Asia has a great future, The United States 
could have a great role in that future pro- 
vided we do not repudiate our friends and 
embrace our enemies—provided we do not 
help to perpetuate the Maoists through recog- 
nition. To paraphrase a Chinese parable, this 
is not the time to cast our nets; it is the 
time to dry them. 
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[From the New York News, Mar. 28, 1971] 
Rep CHINA AND THE U.N. 

It looks more and more likely that Red 
China will muscle into a United Nations 
membership before long—possibly at the 
General Assembly’s fall-of-1971 session. 

We hope not; but the Nixon administration 
appears to be reconciling itself to that con- 
tingency, though it keeps saying it will not 
betray Free China (Taiwan; Formosa) if it is 
pressured by force of circumstances into 
consenting to Red China's admission, 

It is devoutly to be hoped that this assur- 
ance will be lived up to, come what may. 
It is as true as when Gen, Douglas MacArthur 
first said it that Taiwan is an unsinkable 
aircraft carrier where we most need one in 
the far Pacific. 

As for what kind of people the Red Chinese 
tyrants in Peking are, you can find out by 
reading a new book: “Hostage in Peking,” 
by Anthony Grey; Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, N.Y.; 365 pages, 30 illustrations, $7.95. 

Mr, Grey is the Reuter correspondent who 
was kept in solitary confinement in Peking 
for two years by Mao Tse-tung’s sadistic Com- 
munist rats for no real reason. 

He lived to tell the tale—and a grisly and 
infuriating tale it is (including a Red mob’s 
murder of Grey’s harmless and endearing 
pet cat), which we think ought to be read 
and pondered all over the free world, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the President of 
the United States and our Nation will 
proceed with extreme caution as we labor 
to better define our policy with reference 
to Communist China—and certainly to 
the end that true freedom can best dom- 
inate the world. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SCHMITZ) . 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, Chiang 
Kai-shek was. recently interviewed by 
Mr. Morley Safer of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. When asked whether he 
felt that Nationalist China was being 
stabbed in the back by the United States 
Chiang replied: 

Traditional Chinese philosophy teaches us 
that in dealing with friends we should be 
loyal and faithful. In all our relations with 
friendly countries, we have been strictly 
adhering to these principles of loyalty and 
faithfulness, Of course, we expect our friends 
to do the same for us. 


Has our foreign policy become so inter- 
twined with sophist slogans drawn from 
spineless appeasement posturing that we 
have forgotten basic tenets of this type? 
Has our vision become so clouded with 
the miasma of peace through palaver 
that we are actually going to dump a 
a longtime ally in order to curry favor 
with a despotic, totalitarian regime? 
Those who say that the recognition of the 
Communist Party of Mainland China 
does not mean that we are abandoning 
Nationalist China may be fooling them- 
png but they are not fooling anyone 
else. 

Pious words coupled with dishonorable 
deeds are certainly not going to deceive 
the leaders of the non-Communist Asian 
nations who are responsible for the lives 
and future of their own people into 
believing that the United States is a 


reliable ally. These leaders are hardly 
likely to look upon massive confusion as 
some new type of “courage”. 
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Any U.S. encouragement of Red China 
is obviously in complete contradiction to 
the Nixon doctrine tenet known as 
partnership and the subsidiary defense 
doctrine known as the total force con- 
cept. One can hardly expect small na- 
tions threatened by Red China to make 
serious efforts to oppose the Communists 
when the United States is showing that 
it is not really serious about its opposi- 
tion to the Red Goliath. 

It is perfectly obvious that we are the 
only power to which these weaker na- 
tions can turn to protect them against 
the overwhelming influence of their 
Communist neighbor. If the United 
States makes significant overtures to Pe- 
king, then the security of these small na- 
tions will be disastrously undermined. 

There is little disagreement that so- 
called normalization of relations with 
Peking will have any appreciable effect 
on Peking’s imperialistic designs. Thus 
the little nation which nestles in the 
shadow of Red China will still be threat- 
ened or blackmailed by Peking, even if 
some kind of peaceful coexistence or even 
friendlier relations take place between 
the superpowers. 

A key country which finds itself in 
such a position is Thailand. Thailand 
has been watching the United States 
closely, and, I might add, with great ap- 
prehension. It is of a particular note that 
the moment when the United States fell 
into the game of ping-pong diplomacy, 
Thailand immediately began to consoli- 
date its position between the superpow- 
ers. I do not blame Thailand for feeling 
that something must be done to mend 
relations with Communist China when it 
sees its protector, the United States, en- 
gaged in such activities. 

On Wednesday, April 21, Mr. Thanat 
Khoman, the Thai Foreign Minister, 
made several statements which bear out 
what I have been saying, Mr. Khoman 
said, and I quote: 

I can say with truthfulness that we in 
Thailand were not caught by surprise be- 
cause there have been a number of steps 
taken by the United States to relax the posi- 
tion between the United States and main- 
land China. 


He indicated that Southeast Asian 
leaders had been discussing the question 
since the latter part of last. year and even 
before, and they had detected if. not a 
new policy, at least a new attitude on the 
partof the United States. 

It is also interesting that Dr. Khoman, 
from his vantage point outside the 
United States, was able to evaluate cor- 
rectly the way in which the Red Chinese 
have tried to manipulate American 
opinion, He said: 

I think that while the United States gov- 
ernment seems to be rather cautious, certain 
political and mass media circles are enthu- 
siastic, or I might say that they are eager, 
and Peking will take note of that and use it 
to their advantage. 


Mr. Speaker, I think we should note 
carefully what. Dr. Khoman is saying in 
such a delicate and diplomatic manner. 
What he is saying is that the Chinese 
Communists are making fools out of us. 
He is saying that they are actually seek- 
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ing to manipulate our mass media and 
to influence the tide of public opinion. 

When he sees such dangerous signs of 
weakness in the United States, there is 
very little advice he can give to his own 
country which is a relatively weak coun- 
try. Dr. Khoman said: 

We watch these developments with great 
interest. If the new smiles were to be fol- 
lowed by measures to ease the situation in 
Southeast Asia, so much the better. What 
we would like to know is what is actually 
the meaning and importance of these new 
smiles. Was it to pave the way for more rec- 
ognition by more countries, or to project 
what Peking has called “hostile collusion” 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 


Thus, it appears that Thailand, al- 
though almost moving too cautiously to 
try to change its own relationship with 
Peking, is much more cautious than the 
United States. Thailand knows that deal- 
ing with the Red Chinese is a dangerous 
game. The only problem is that Thailand 
is in a much weaker position to play the 
game. Although some people in the 
United States appear to want to be de- 
ceived, Thailand is not to be deceived. 
Dr. Khoman said: 

The first important test of Peking’s real 
intention is the Vietnam War. If there were a 
real change then we should see a new mood 
or atmosphere reflected in the attitudes of 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong in Paris. 


Mr. Speaker, I might add that Peking 
has already flunked the first important 
test seen by the Thai minister. As we all 
know, just last week Madam Binh and 
the Communist negotiator in Paris 
dropped all pretense of negotiations and 
held out for immediate withdrawal and 
the dissolution of the Government of 
South Vietnam. This is indeed a new 
mood in Paris, but it is a mood which is 
a change for the worse. 

However, Dr. Khoman had a second 
test as well. He said: 

The second important test is the situation 
in Southeast Asia, especially Peking’s atti- 
tude toward Thailand and other countries in 
the region. If Peking were to adopt a more 
peaceful approach with less doctrinaire sup- 
port. of “wars of national Liberation” then 
there would be a real change in the Chinese 
attitude. 


As in the first test, the Chinese have 
done nothing to indicate that they will 
pass the second test. In fact, the Chinese 
in their May Day slogan continued to 
blast the alleged imperialism of the 
United States and all the American allies 
whom the Chinese refer to as “running 
dogs.’ Plainly there is no change in Com- 
munist doctrine here. 

Mr. Speaker, I have concentrated on 
the views of just one of the small na- 
tions surrounding Red China. I remind 
you that these nations have little choice 
but to. deal with the double when the 
United States is engaged in such deals 
itself. It is worthwhile to note too that 
the Thais seem to be going into such a 
relationship with their eyes wide open. 
They look upon it as the lesser of evils, 
yet it is an evil which is being forced 
upon them by the apparent change of at- 
titude in the United States policy. I 
hope that the President will take heed 
of the extra burden he is imposing upon 
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our allies and realize that he is in effect 
driving them into the enemy camp. 

There is a four-faced Buddha which 
sits at Udon, Thailand. He looks both to 
the east and to the west. His concern is 
for the Thai people. The faltering of the 
West in its determination to oppose 
tyranny will be noted. 

At this point I would like to include 
in the Recor a few of the editorials 
which have appeared recently concern- 
ing the subject of the projected change 
in our China policy. There is obviously 
a great deal more concern across the 
country about this matter than is im- 
mediately apparent in Washington, 
Dice 


[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free 
Press, Apr. 27, 1971] 
HONESTY IGNORED 

As part of the build-up for American sup- 
port of UN membership for Communist 
China, a presidential commission headed by 
Henry Cabot Lodge yesterday proposed that 
the United States advocate allowing Nation- 
alist China to keep its UN Seat but to create 
an additional one for the Communists. 

In addition to the appeasement-minded- 
ness this represents, it is highly alarming 
to see men of stature and position announc- 
ing to the world that they really do not up- 
hold honor and honesty, really prefer to ac- 
cept a lie rather than the truth, 

How Is this? Just look at the UN Charter 
provisions for new members and you will 
clearly see: 

Chapter II, Article 4—“Membership in the 
United Nations is open to all other peace- 
loving states which accept the obligations 
contained in the present charter and which, 
in the judgment of the organization, are 
able and willing to carry out these obliga- 
tions.” 

If the UN Charter is not a He, then Red 
China rules itself out of eligibility for mem- 
bership, for it has proved it is not “peace- 
loving.” It has repeatedly engaged in ag- 
gression, holds conquered people’ and sup- 
ports aggression today. If the Judgment of 
the UN is that the Red China record is one 
of a peace-loving nation, then the UN is 
something that the United States should get 
out of. 

There is much talk to the effect that we 
can't simply “ignore” a nation with three- 
quarters of a billion people. That’s right. We 
shouldn’t ignore it. But we ought not to be 
dishonest about it, either. 

If those who want Red China in the UN 
would amend the Charter to say new mem- 
bers may be either “peace-loving” or “‘kill- 
ers,” then at least there would be honesty 
about promoting Chinese Communist mem- 
bership. 

But instead of honesty we resort to deceit. 
It will cost us. 

The effort to recognize Red China diplo- 
matically, to give Red China UN membership, 
and to promote trade-aid with Red China 
may be the worst such move since the mon- 
umental mistake of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in recognizing Soviet Russia in 
1933—with Russia’s promise to be peaceful 
to quit seeking the overthrow of the United 
States and to end its espivnage activities 
within our country. 

History is repeating itself—but it wouldn't 
if the people would just face the facts. 
[From the Birmingham (Als.) Post-Herald 

April 26, 1971] 


THe CHINA “THaw” 

Under the auspices of President Nixon, a 
new U.S. policy toward Red China appears to 
be evolving. 

It is illustrated by the report of a special 
50-member commission named by the Presi- 
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dent, This commission, headed by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, now envoy to the Vatican, was 
assigned to make recommendations about 
the United Nations. 

But its foremost proposal is to support the 
ultimate admission to the United Nations of 
all “firmly established” governments—no 
matter how they got there. First of all, this 
includes Red China, but also North Korea, 
North Vietnam and East Germany. 

The Lodge group took note of “awkward 
and discordant” possibilities in letting Red 
China join the United Nations and seemed 
to favor a play-it-by-ear policy; no instant 
initiative on the part of the United States 
along this line, 

It also strongly insisted that Nationalist 
China, whose government in effect is in exile 
on Taiwan, should remain a U.N. member, 
even though both Red China and the Nation- 
alists now say they will not sit in the United 
Nations with the other. 

Red China probably is headed for eventual 
membership in any event, whether the 
United States supports the admission or not. 
A majority in the United Nations voted 
favorably only last year—but. the vote fell 
short of the necessary two-thirds. 

But U.S. support for this move should 
hinge on something more than Red China's 
wish to get in, if it does wish membership, 
or on the majority view on this issue. Our 
support should be based on conclusive evi- 
dence that the recent ping-pong diplomacy 
is more than.a propaganda gesture. 

We ought not forget that the Red Chinese 
have been substantial contributors to the 
Communist attempt to take over South Viet- 
nam, that the Red Chinese have been in- 
volved in ambitious schemes for mischief 
else where in the world (Indonesia, for ex- 
ample) and that their total policy the last 
25 years has been strongly anti-American. 

Every friendly gesture by this country has 
been labeled a “fraud” and Mao Tse-Tung’s 
central thesis, widely proclaimed, has been 
that “political power grows out of the barrel 
of a gun.” 

If the Reds have indeéd decided on a 
change of course; the United States'and the 
whole world should take advantage of this, 
But we need to be sure, as we go along, that 
there is.a “thaw” In Red China as well as 
here. 


{From the New York Times, Feb. 10, 1971 
THE DALAIT Lama SPEAKS 
(By Tenzing Gyatso) 

(Nore.—His Holiness, Tenzing Gyatso, the 
14th Dalai Lama of Tibet, lives in exile: at 
Upper Dharamsala, East Punjab, India.) 

Upper DHARAMSALA, INDIA.—<According to 
every principle of international law and cus- 
tom, whether ‘historical, geographical, cul- 
tural or linguistical, we Tibetans are an in- 
dependent nation’ distinct from China. 

Since the Chinese have little respect or 
scruples for such international principles, 
they attacked Tibet with the avowed aim of 
“driving out the imperialist aggressive 
forces.” 

When world opinion condemned this naked 
and Shameless aggression, China loudly pro- 
tested, with a haio of righteous indignation, 
that Tibet was “an integral part of Chinese 
territory,” and as such, “an entirely domestic 
problem.” 

With the forced signing of the infamous 
17-Point Agreement military operations were 
suspended and a program of consolidation 
and “democratic reforms” was vigorously 
carried out to meet their objective of colon- 
izing the country. 

Recent reports now tell us of massive in- 
doctrination at compulsory meetings. radio 
broadcasts, distribution of leaflets, and com- 
plete control over the educational apparatus. 

Yet, the Chinese everywhere meet deter- 
mined resistance from both underground 
guerrillas and the peasants. The very Tibetan 
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cadres, so meticulously and painstakingly 
trained in China, are said to be at the fore- 
front of the freedom struggle. As a result, the 
Chinese have launched a veritable reign of 
terror. Tibetans of all classes are beaten, 
humiliated, tortured or killed on such flimsy 
trumped-up charges as harboring subversive 
designs against the regime, possessing reli- 
gious objects or collaborating and helping 
“reactionary elements.” 

In short, Tibet is now experiencing a far 
more dangerous type of colonialism than the 
world has ever seen. All the resources of the 
land are being exploited while the Tibetans 
are starved and worked to death to feed the 
occupation army and the Chinese populace. 

With such conditions existing In Tibet 
today, we, who are in exile, solemnly remind 
ourselves each year on the anniversary of 
the March Uprising, determinedly to achieve 
the sacred task of liberating our countrymen 
from the brutal yoke of Chinese oppression. 
All over the world, the twin evils of colonial- 
ism and imperialism have been condemned 
and resisted in the past. We too take up our 
share of the burden and struggle against this 
new form of exploitation. 

Besides this all-important task, we are 
faced with the problem of preserving our 
unique culture. We have taken a number of 
appropriate steps in this direction. Much 
progress has been achieved due to generosity 
of the Government of India and internation- 
al voluntary agencies. We are forever in- 
debted to them. 

Simultaneously; we) do not delude our- 
selves that Tibet will remain the same as be- 
fore. Such thoughts are wishful chinking 
and in complete contrast to the. approach 
we have adopted in the event Tibet echieves 
her freedom. It is in this connection that a 
draft constitution was promulgated on 
March 10, 1963, taking into full considera- 
tion both the doctrines enumerated by Lord 
Buddha and the system of democracy based 
upon justice and equality. This constitution 
was warmly received by the representative 
of my people in exile. 

Finally, while preparing for a new and 
young Tibet, the opinion of the forward- 
looking younger generation will be an in- 
fluential factor. Many young boys and girls 
are working or receiving an education so as 
to serve Tibet better. A national conscious- 
ness is slowly developing and asserting itself 
among the younger generation, This is a 
healthy sign for it indicates that the younger 
generation is not satisfied with the present 
state of affairs. It also means that they are 
not just content to sit it out but to face 
the challenge with constructive efforts for a 
free and independent Tibet. In the ultimate 
analysis. It is they who will have to continue 
the struggle and preserve our identity and 
culture, 

Our cause is a just one and I take this 
opportunity to appeal to all those nations 
who cherish freedom, to give us their firm 
and strong support. The Chinese should well 
remember that no imperialist power has suc- 
ceeded in keeping another nation under colo- 
nial subjection forever. 

In conclusion, I wish to offer my prayers 
to invoke the blessings of the Triple Gems 
for peace and happiness to all sentient be- 
ings. 

{From the TREMER p Inquirer, May 
971 


, 


CHINA'S ADMISSION PoLIcY Lacks ZIP 
(By Paul Greenberg) 

PINE BLUFF, ARK. — Whether to admit Com- 
munist China to the United Nations would 
be a question of the greatest importance— 
if. 


If No. 1, Red China were turning over 
a new leaf, or if it could be persuaded * * * 
Nations into the cause of peace. 

And if No. 2, the United Nations were 
a reievant force in upholding the peace of the 
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world, or even if it were as relevant as it 
was before U Thant took over. In that case, 
who belonged to it would be a matter of 
the greatest Importance. 

But as of now, the principal function of 
the great debate over admitting Red China 
to the U.N. is brighten up a dull news week. 
It is not exactly one of the great questions 
of our times. Rather, it is one more sign of 
the creeping debility of the United Nations 
that an American commission studying ways 
to revive it should be able to come up with 
nothing more striking than the admission of 
Red China. 

Even the commission tacked a proviso onto 
its enthusiasm for an open admissions pol- 
icy at the United Nation: “The U.N. can 
best do its job of war prevention and set- 
tlement of disputes “if its membership in- 
cludes all the governments in the world, 
provided they subscribe to the principles of 
the U.N. Charter.” This is no small quali- 
fication, particularly in the case of a con- 
tinental mass of 700 million souls, give or 
take another hundred million or so, ruled by 
a government that has fought one war 
against the United Nations in Korea and 
still has to make a formal peace there. 

But won't belonging to the U.N. extend 
a beneficial effect on Peking? The com- 
mission hopes so: “Exposure of the Peking 
government to the United Nations, to world 
opinion, to the free press, and to the way of 
the free world, may result in more harmony 
among the nations of the world communty.” 
Or then again, it might prove as effective as 
exposing Stalinist Russia to the United Na- 
tions, world public opinion, the free press 
and to the way of the free world: The pic- 
ture of Joseph Stalin sitting up nights in 
the Kremlin worrying about what the New 
York Times might think of him is a magnifi- 
cent tribute to the imagination. 

If the United Nations were as strong as it 
ought to be, or even as strong as it once was, 
the danger of allowing Red China to subvert 
it from within would be a powerful argu- 
ment against its admission. But the weak- 
er the U.N. the stronger the case for ad- 
mitting Red China—on the ground that 
there is little left in the U.N. to subvert. 
The case for admitting Red China has grown 
stronger every year of U Thant’s leader- 
ship. 

The decision to admit Peking to the Unit- 
ed Nations will not be significant in itself, 
but only as a sign of changing attitudes in 
Peking and elsewhere. Something clearly has 
changed in Washington, where Communist 
China is now being called the People’s Re- 
public of China without a trace of sar- 
casm. 


[From the Wheeling (W. Va.), Intelligencer, 
May 11, 1971] 
LODGE COMMISSION OK QUALIFIED: No BLANK 
UN CHECK SOUGHT For RED CHINA 
(By John Chamberlain) 


Amid all the ping-pong euphoria of re- 
cent days, one wonders how many people 
have actually read the few sentences that the 
Henry Cabot Lodge Commission on the UN 
devoted to the problem of bringing Red China 
to the “Glass House” by Manhattan’s East 
River. What the report says is that the UN 
“can best do its Job . . . if its membership in- 
cludes all the governments in the world, pro- 
vided they subscribe to the principles of the 
UN Charter.” 

Somehow, the Lodge commission qualifi- 
cation for UN membership got lost in all 
the hub-bub about a reported “change” in 
U.S.-China policy. The clack of ping-pong 
rackets has addled our brains, and we have 
lost the art of reading whole sentences. But, 
as Senator Peter Dominick will soon be 
pointing out in a major policy speech, what 
the 50-member Lodge commission said about 
subscription to the Charter is a mere repe- 
tition in substance of what the Committee 
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of One Million Against the Admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations has 
been saying for years, Even the late Alfred 
Kohlberg, the self-confessed one-man “Free 
China Lobby,” would have surrendered to 
Peking’s good behavior. 

Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai and their 
mates must decide to accept the Geneva Con- 
vention about war prisoners, forswear their 
ambitions to seize Talwan by force, call off 
their genocidal reign of terror in Tibet, cease 
their conniving in northeastern Thailand, 
and promise—in the Charter’s words—to 
have faith in the equal rights of “nations 
large and small” (including South Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia). If that were done, then 
the U.S. would certainly withdraw its objec- 
tions to’a UN seat for Peking alongside the 
one held by Taiwan. (Whether Taiwan would 
go along is, of course, another story, com- 
plicated by the question of who would dis- 
pose of “China's” seat in the Security Coun- 
cil.) 

In the savage politics of the U.N., which 
actually includes many nations that pay 
mere lip service to the Charter, Red China 
could very likely get a hypocritical accept- 
ance by a scant majority. But this would 
depend for its validity on the U.S, turning 
hypocrite on its own by deciding not to press 
for consideration of Red Chinese admission 
as “an important question" requiring a two- 
thirds approval. We have always held out 
for the “important question” qualification. 
And now that Nixon has decided that Red 
China's good behavior is more important than 
ever it would look crass if he instructed the 
U.S. Ambassador to the U.N., George Bush, 
to deal with the matter of Peking member- 
ship as if it were something on a par with 
that of the inoffensive Andaman Islanders. 
Surely no President of the U.S. would dare 
to be that cynical. 

Aside from U.N. expectancies, there has been 
a subtle and damaging change in the Far 
Eastern balance of forces. The Orientals are 
looking coolly at the U.S. will to prevail, and 
are finding it wanting. Thanat Khoman, the 
canny Thai foreign minister, thinks we are 
“psychologically tired," and so he is wooing 
Red China on his own. The Japanese are 
about to double their military force. Nixon 
may hope to get some action on the SALT 
talks out.of Russia by playing up to Peking, 
and he may hope to “spring” our war prison- 
ers from Hanol jails by getting Chou to in- 
tervene. 

But if our diplomacy succeeds in building 
the strength of the Red Chinese at the ex- 
pense of all the nations on the Asian periph- 
ery, Japan will certainly need its own 
atomic missiles to counter those which Pe- 
king is developing. And, in the event of war 
between Red China and Soviet Russia, Japan 
might have to move again in Manchuria to 
protect her western flank from possible domi- 
nation by a powerful continental monolith. 

The post-World War II era is coming to a 
close, and we'll be fishing henceforward in 
very troubled waters. The only sure guide- 
line for our policy, whatever it becomes, is 
that it must not seem weak to the rest of the 
world. If we don’t exact real ponderable 
quids for our quos, the jackals and the 
hyenas will gather, and there will be a mighty 
feasting on the U.S. corpse. 


[From the Newark (N.J.) News, Apr. 18, 1971] 
Up To CHINA 


Peking’s public perception of a new page 
in relations between the American and Chi- 
nese peoples pointedly said nothing about 
relations between the two governments. His- 
torically, such statements from Communist 
governments have invariably implied that 
the particular capitalist government is lag- 
ging far behind its citizens. 

The fact is, at any rate, that Peking thus 
far has confined itself almost entirely to 
words rather than deeds. The unprecedented 
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outbreak of Chinese hospitality for Ameri- 
can Ping-Pong players and newsmen was 
nice for openers. But President Nixon's re- 
sponse—sweeping relaxation of trade, travel 
and currency restrictions—was one of action. 

The verbal initiative was also first taken 
by President Nixon. He has for a long time 
been proclaiming that “there will be no more 
important challenge in this decade than 
drawing the People’s Republic of China into 
a constructive relationship with the rest of 
the world,” 

China's “new leaf” reaction was an indi- 
rect but certainly encouraging signal. Obvi- 
ously China is interested in gaining a voice 
in international councils dealing with Asia, 
disarmament and various other global prob- 
lems. 

Unlike the Chinese Communist leaders, the 
President had to take a courageous stance 
against mixed domestic opinion and estab- 
lished commitments when he espoused the 
admission of Peking into world councils. Pe- 
king, on the other hand, need not worry 
about opposition from its citizens. 

As a matter of reciprocity, it would seem 
both appropriate and wise for Peking to re- 
ply in kind to the Nixon relaxations. Then 
it should not be difficult for the two nations 
to agree on resumption of the private talks 
in Warsaw which are now in suspension, It 
would be possible to set up ground rules for 
private negotiations that could pave the way 
for really turning over a new leaf—govern- 
ment to government—such as would perhaps 
really bring Peking into a constructive rela- 
tionship with the United States, 

But the ultimate test of whether Peking 
desires decent relations with the United 
States would be if it were to close down its 
Maoist-inspired schools for insurrectionists 
terrorists and political saboteurs. No matter 
how cordial conversations may get, that is 
one test which Peking is not likely to pass 
in the foreseeable future. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
May 2, 1971] 


CHINA Lossy, A SLEEPING DRAGON, FIGHTS 
RECOGNITION 


WASHINGTON.—President Nixon's new 
“soft” diplomacy toward China has drawn 
fire from within his own ranks and threatens 
to put him on a collision course with many of 
his strongest supporters. 

The Committee of One Million Against the 
Admission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions, which also opposes recognition of the 
government and trade with it, plans to mount 
a vast educational campaign this summer, 
designed to convince Nixon he is headed in 
the wrong direction. 

TWICE BEFORE 

The committee head, former FOP Con- 
gressman Walter Judd of Minnesota, hopes 
to accomplish what he claims to have done 
twice before—prove that the time is not right 
for recognition, as he says he swayed Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy in 1953 and 
1961, 

Judd and his committee are unalterably 
opposed to the new policy, to the dual China 
recommendations of a commission headed by 
Henry Cabot Lodge and given implied, if not 
actual, blessings by the White House, and 
even extensive trade with the Chinese. 

The committee has supporters among both 
Republicans and Democrats, but clearly and 
admittedly the bulk of the “angels” are mem- 
bers of Nixon's GOP. Many of them, more- 
over, are people who can be counted upon for 
financial help when the political bills become 
due, 

Judd is physician-missionary-politican 
who spent enough time in China to have 
learned the language and the mores of the 
people. He is a conservative who does not 
think of himself as a rightwinger. 
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PIRST OBJECTIVE 

Judd sees no harm in “appropriate” re- 
sponses to Communist initiatives but he op- 
poses, as he puts it, giving them a horse when 
they give us a rabbit. 

“The first objective of Mao and Chou is 
to set the American people against our gov- 
ernment,” he said. “They also want to whet 
the appetite of the business community, 
which was so eager to trade with Hitler and 
with the Japanese—and now with Red China. 

“Lenin said it best when he declared you 
can always trust the cupidity of the capi- 
talists.” 

BACKS AGNEW 

Judd believes the Chinese people do not 
approve of the Mao government, but rather 
are bending like the bamboo in the wind 
to preserve their roots. 

“That’s why we feel that what Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew is saying is what the Admin- 
istration really feels,” he said. “I think 
President Nixon welcomes what we are try- 
ing to do—we are not fanatics on the far 
right—because he has a sense of history and 
doesn’t want to preside over a debacle.” 

Judd laughed when he talked of the rec- 
ommendation of the commission headed by 
Lodge which recommended what he opposes. 

“Cabot was said to have been studying 
Chinese,” he snorted. “He wants to be the 
ambassador to Peking.” 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
ScHMitTz) has counseled caution on sev- 
eral occasions prior to this. Certainly I 
believe his counseling of further caution 
this afternoon is properly in order. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to another 
distinguished Member of the California 
delegation (Mr. ROUSSELOT) . 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Louisiana for 
yielding and providing this opportunity 
for those of us who have felt for many 
years on the basis of the record that 
dealing with Red China or any totali- 
tarian regime is really an impossible 
dangerous task. There is no such thing 
as an honorable exchange with tyrants 
of this type. 

I was very disturbed to read in my own 
newspapers in California this past week- 
end, particularly the Pasadena Star 
News, that the Department of Commerce 
has just granted export licenses to vari- 
ous manufacturers of truck parts and 
other critical materials to Red China. I 
believe it is further evidence that the so- 
called new ping-pong policy is now being 
fully implemented even while the Con- 
gress and the American people are told 
that we are “going slow.” 

Mr. Speaker, since there is a great deal 
of discussion about “doing business with 
Red China,” and our administration 
seems quite intent upon re-establishing 
trade with Communist China, it might 
be worthwhile to consider the actual ex- 
perience of a British businessman by the 
name of George Watt who was sent in 
1966 to Lanchow, a walled city in west- 
ern China, to supervise construction of a 
textile factory for his firm Vickers- 
Zimer. The Sun, of Sydney, Australia, 
recently printed a story written by Mr. 
Watt which describes his experiences 
while engaged in the construction of this 
textile manufacturing plant in Red 
China. Since most American citizens are 
anxious to obtain facts about what ac- 
tual conditions might be existent in 
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dealing with the Red Chinese govern- 
ment, I thought the “business atmos- 
phere” in which this business engineer 
found himself would give some insight 
into what Americans might expect, as I 
am not sure that the experience related 
by Mr. Watt will be presented by our 
State Department. 

The account of George Watt’s obser- 
vations and experiences which were re- 
leased as a series of articles in The Sun 
of Sydney, Australia, January 4 through 
January 11, 1971, are now submitted for 
the serious consideration of my col- 
leagues and others who might be con- 
sidering trade with these “lovable 
agrarian reformers”: 


On the afternoon of December 19, 1966, I 
was in a small Russian-built plane some- 
where over Central China and about 40 min- 
utes’ flight from my final destination, the old 
walled city of Lanchow. At Lanchow Airport 
I was met by my interpreter, Mr. Gin, who 
embraced me as if I were an old friend. He 
and his companions bowed and smiled. 

After dinner that first evening Mr. Gin 
briefed me on what I could and could not 
do while I was in Lanchow. It took two hours 
in all, I cannot recall everything he said but 
the main points were: 

I was not allowed to hold the hand of a 
Chinese girl or to be familiar with her. Even 
a friendly smile at a waitress could be mis- 
construed. 

I was not to take photographs of anything 
or anybody without permission. I was not to 
enter Chinese homes and I was not to leave 
the hotel without an interpreter. 

There was no place outside the hotel where 
Europeans could eat. I could go shopping 
only on Saturday afternoons. The hotel doors 
would be locked at 10 every night. 

Toward the end of my first week In Lan- 
chow I was taking a Sunday stroll with a 
British colleague, accompanied of course by 
Mr. Gin, along the road which led from the 
hotel to the city. About a quarter of a mile 
from the hotel, near the bank of the Yellow 
River, we saw a group of about a dozen Red 
Guards ahead of us. They were shouting, 
blowing whistles, and were obviously highly 
excited. One of them was carrying a bundle. 

Suddeny he threw the bundle to the 
ground and they all gathered round, red 
books containing the thoughts of Mao raised 
above heads, shouting: “Wa, wa, wa." Then 
they walked on still cheering. 

The bundle was the nude body of a boy 
of about three years old. He was dead and had 
been badly burnt. 

It was my first taste of the savagery which 
could be so suddenly unleashed in this 
frightening country. I felt physically sick. 

Months later I was to learn that this was 
a fairly common form of action against “ene- 
mies of the people.” A wife, husband, or child 
would be killed or badly maltreated to intimi- 
date the offender's family. 

That evening a political commissar arrived 
at the hotel to warn us not to mention what 
we had seen on the bank of the Yellow River 
and “not to spread alarming rumours.” 

Soon I was to experience fear myself. Two 
senior Chinese engineers had invited all the 
Europeans at the Friendship Hotel—there 
were about 30 of us, British and German, 
with one or two wives and a few children— 
to dinner at the hotel. 

It was a much better meal than we usually 
had there and the wine flowed. One of our 
hosts, who could speak English, made a 
speech saying the dinner was to welcome us 
to China. 

It was a couple of days later that Mr. Gin 
suggested that I might like to visit the curio 
and antique shop in the city. It is situated 
in & corner of a wide open space called Anti- 
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Revisionist Square. When we approached the 
shop, the square was filled with a howling 
mob. 

Then I saw my host of two nights before. 
He was strung up by the neck to a lamppost 
and he was dead. 

I turned to Mr. Gin in horror, “Why, why?” 
was all I could say. 

Solemnly he told me: “He has been pun- 
ished for a number of crimes. He has taken 
the capitalist road and has lorded it over his 
comrades by wasting public funds on high 
living and needlessly entertaining for- 
eigners.” 

And all the time, as he spoke, Mr. Gin 
watched my face with hardly a blink of his 
eyes. ... 

One Saturday evening in the Anti-Revi- 
sionist Square I saw two men accused of “giv- 
ing aid to the enemies of the masses, fol- 
lowing deviationist policies, and refusing to 
confess.” 

Transistor-powered loudhailers were placed 
first against one ear of each of two men. Red 
Guards howled through the hailers, blew 
bugles, whistles, and clashed ear-splitting 
cymbals until the men collapsed. 

They were hauled to their feet and the 
hailers switched to the other ear, This was 
repeated again and again until finally the 
men had to be held up. I am sure they were 
unconscious. 

Mr. Gin, who had watched all this without 
a trace of emotion, calmly told me: “Their 
punishment is to be deafened so that no 
more reactionary remarks enter their ears.” 

There had been fighting somewhere to the 
east of the city. We Europeans had heard 
rumors about it, but had deliberately avoided 
asking any questions. Work at the site had 
been stopped and we had been told to stay 
in the hotel for a few days. It was sticky 
weather, with the temperatures soaring into 
the 90s. 

One afternoon, a few of us had strolled 
into the hotel courtyard to get some fresh 
air. Hearing the rumble of heavy traffic on 
the road outside, we looked through the 
gates and saw a parade of grey, open lorries 
packed with Red Guards carrying home-made 
spears. 

There must have been 50 vehicles, They 
came trundling by about 20 feet apart at 
about five miles an hour. And across the 
radiator of each truck was lashed a human 
being. Some trucks had two people. All had 
been spread-eagled diagonally and tied down 
with wire or rope. 

Other captives in groups of two, three or 
four, had been strapped to the backs or roofs 
of each driving cab. 

They were young and old, women as well 
as men. Some had been wounded. Many were 
in a state of complete collapse. 

We were in the middle of a vicious battle 
for power between Mao Tse-tung and his 
onetime friend, President Liu Shao-chi. 

Tens of thousands of workers from vari- 
ous parts of China had been drafted in to 
work on the vast complex of plants outside 
the city . . . Food was becoming short. 

The food shortage was so severe that the 
peasants hid much of their produce in moun- 
tain caves instead of giving it to the State. 
The explosion came when some site workers, 
discovering these food caches, killed six or 
seven peasants. 

In the next few days I watched with mes- 
merised fascination the preparations for a 
civil war. One day at the site I found the 
workers cutting up narrow piping into six- 
foot lengths to use as spear shafts. 

This was piping that had already been 
fitted and installed. I almost went berserk. 
“Are you crazy?” I yelled. “These are the 
arteries of this site . . . if you cut them out 
you kill this site.” 

I was ignored. They carried on fashioning 
the pipe lengths into crude spears by lashing 
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screwdrivers, chisels, and other sharp tools 
to the ends. 

On approaching the hotel that evening, I 
saw hundreds of people making large blocks 
out of mud, stone, and concrete. They used 
them to block up the ground floor windows 
and doors of their homes and shops. Men 
were hauling up baskets of stones to the roofs 
to lay out on the parapets for action. Rope 
ladders dangling from upper story windows 
showed how they were entering and leaving 
their fortress homes. 

Later that night we heard the noise of 
hammering metal. In the back courtyard of 
the hotel was an anvil and a portable char- 
coal forge. Around them were the hotel wait- 
ers and cooks—and they too were making 
spears. Broom handles and lengths of bam- 
boo were being used for shafts and the heads 
were being fashioned from the tops of near- 
by railings. Some simply had kitchen knives 
and forks lashed to the end. 

This do-it-yourself weapon-making went 
on for two or three days until one morning 
we were awakened at about four o’clock by 
the most terrifying screaming. From our bed- 
room windows we saw about a dozen fires 
on the outskirts of the city. We could only 
look and wonder. 

This was quite obviously a fight between 
the city folk and the workers from the plants. 
But the thing that really astounded me was 
the fact that both sides were backed up by 
troops. Soldiers from the city were firing on 
those who were normally stationed out at 
the sites. And the “site” soldiers were firing 
back. 

The battle swayed along the road outside 
the hotel for two or three days. Dead and 
injured lay all over the place. During a lull, 
I made a dash for the shop at the entrance 
to the hotel to get some sweets and fruit 
for the children and some beer for ourselves. 

The old man who ran it was dead. The 
inside had been wrecked and the old man, a 
spear driven right through his stomach, was 
suspended in the space of the counter flap by 
the ends of the spear being placed on each 
side of the counter. 

He had once owned the shop and, when the 
Communist revolution took over, had been 
allowed to remain as manager. 

I had to get my family out of this mad, 
mad country. They could not take this sort of 
thing much longer, and I could not stand 
watching their misery. 

When the fighting died down a couple of 
days later—I sought official permission to 
take my family to Peking and then on to 
Hong Kong for a two week holiday. 

We landed in Peking on August 22 and in 
our room at the Hsin Chaio Hotel I tuned 
in my transistor radio to London. I was just 
in time to catch the BBO news. Jo and I 
looked at each other in despair as we heard 
that that very day the British Chargé d’ 
Affaires office in Peking had been attacked by 
mobs and was in flames. 

I knew my way to the diplomatic com- 
pound having stayed in Peking for a few 
days on my way to Lanchow. We stopped on 
the far side of the married quarters, a block 
of flats built in a rectangle around an en- 
closed courtyard. 

The mission was still smouldering and 
around it, dancing, prancing, capering, yell- 
ing and screaming were thousands of 
Chinese. 

As I pushed through the mob I occasionally 
waved a clenched fist and yelled “Up the 
Irish” if I spotted any Chinese face eyeing 
me with suspicion. And I would nod and 
wink as if we were the best of friends and 
push on as fast as possible. Not very bright 
perhaps, but all I could think of on the 
spur of the moment. 

Eventually I reached the mission railings 
just a few feet from the building itself. It 
looked completely gutted, 

“If anybody is in there,” I told myself, 
“he won't be alive.” 

After a few minutes I turned and care- 
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fully edged my way back through that 
heaving crowd until I got to the taxi. 

Telling the taxi to wait we made our way 
up to the flat of Mr. Theo Peters, First Com- 
mercial Counsellor at the mission. He had 
had his neck twisted and his throat bruised. 

Upstairs in a room converted into a tem- 
porary office, I learned how the British 
diplomatic staff had faced the crisis. Jo 
and I were feeling a lot better as we 
drove back to the hotel. Nobody had been 
badly hurt and the danger seemed to have 
passed for the moment. 

In the hotel foyer I met Mr. Shah, the 
interpreter who had been assigned to me in 
Peking. There was another official with him 
and they were stiff with anger. I told Jo and 
the children to go on up to the room and 
waited to receive what I thought would be a 
ticking off for having left the hotel without 
Mr. Shah. 

A stream of abuse was unleashed. They 
were both shouting at the tops of their voices, 
and then I heard only Mr. Shah's voice. 

“You,” he said, stabbing a finger at me, 
“are an Imperialist lackey who has been 
rendering aid to the diplomatic enemies of 
the Chinese people. 

“You have not heard the last of this. There 
are no seats on the plane tomorrow [it was 
to take us to Canton where we would catch 
the train for Hong Kong] for you or your 
family. You are all to stay in Peking until 
further notice.” 

Now I was filled with dread. We were to be 
punished—not only I, but my wife, Jo, our 
nine-year-old daughter, Christine, and son 
Steven who was barely two—because we had 
visited the British diplomats who had been 
injured in attacks by angry mobs. 

Mr, Shah smiled and, with sinister polite- 
ness said, “Good evening, Mr. Watt.” Then 
he spoke with venom: “We now have a more 
detailed report of your serious crimes against 
the Chinese people and the Red Guards are 
very angry. They feel it only fair that you 
should receive the same treatment as that 
given to the Imperialist diplomats whom you 
aided.” 

I said, “You are, of course, 
speaking only about me?” 

“No,” he replied, “we mean your family. 
You were all there.” 

“But,” I protested, “you cannot beat up a 
woman and two children.” Even as I spoke, 
I thought of the Chinese of all ages whom 
I had seen receiving hideous “punishment” 
from the Red Guards. 

“Yes, we can,” snapped Mr. Shah. “You 
are all British and the British owe us blood 
debts from 1842, debts which must be paid 
in blood.” 

Then he departed, leaving me to sweat. 
For the next two weeks I lived out this cat- 
and-mouse existence with Mr. Shah and 
other Chinese officials who were tormenting 
me with hints of what could happen to my 
family. 

By the tenth day of that fortnight I had 
had all I could take. That night, after din- 
ner I locked Jo and the children in the room 
and went upstairs to the bar. I ordered a 
glass of Chinese beer and looked around. 
There were quite a few happy people pres- 
ent. 

There was a group of Tanzanians and 
Zambians, members of a party of 50, who 
told me quite openly that they were in 
China to be trained as “liberation fighters 
to operate in South Africa.” 

There was also a bunch of Australians, all 
confirmed Maoists, who said they were in 
Peking for indoctrination and training. 

One of them slapped me on the back and 
said, “Have a brandy?” 

I replied that I did not drink spirits. 
“Its good brandy,” he said. “It'll do you 
good. You look worried.” 

In the next half hour I downed four or 
five Chinese brandies made, I believe, from 
bananas. They loosened my tongue. 

I had been listening to the Australians 
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singing the praises of Mao and of how they 
were going back to Australia to “tell the 
truth about the new China.” 

“That,” I broke in bitterly, “is a first-class 
idea. Tell the world the truth, tell them the 
Chinese are holding my wife and infants 
hostage in Peking, tell them they have 
threatened to beat my family.” 

An Australian girl said: “Are you really 
suggesting that the Chinese would do such 
terrible things?” 

“You're their friends,” I replied. “Ask them 
for yourselves.” Then I left for my room 
slightly weaving. 

Next morning in the lift to the breakfast- 
room, I met one of my Australian bar com- 
panions of the night before. She was a 
woman in her early sixties who had told me 
that she had been to China many times. 

I heard her whisper in my ear, “Don't 
worry, we're working for you. I think your 
wife and children will be able to leave. 

I decided to try to turn this little incident 
to my advantage. I had nothing to lose. 

I found Mr. Shah and said to him, “I think 
I ought to tell you that other guests in the 
hotel are asking me 1f it is true that my wife 
and children are being held here against 
their will. This story is now spreading among 
non-Chinese guests here and it is not doing 
your country any good. Why not let them go 
and keep me? I know you have something in 
store for me, I’m perfectly willing to stay and 
face it.” 

There was no definite answer of course. I 
waited two days more without word or sight 
of Mr. Shah. 

Then Mr. Shah came to me to say, “Your 
wife and children must pack their bags. 
They will leave for the airport at noon to- 
morrow.” 

It was September 5, 1967, and we were at 
Peking Airport. But the agony was not yet 
over. The Chinese played every delaying tac- 
tic they could devise. My family’s baggage 
was searched and they were all, even little 
Steven, searched bodily. It took two hours 
and all the time Chinese officials kept hint- 
ing that the plane would have to leave. 
Finally one of them announced: “The plane 
has gone. You must go back to the hotel and 
wait for another day.” 

My wife’s eyes were swimming with tears. 
We were so downcast that we could not say 
a single word to each other. Then Mr. Shah 
suddenly intervened. “All right,” he said, 
“your wife and children can now go to the 
plane.” 

The last I was to hear from my family for 
three years was the voice of my son Steven as 
my wife carried him across the tarmac to the 
waiting plane, “Daddy, daddy.” 

I walked to my room and picked up the 
phone to tell the British mission I was about 
to be nabbed. Before I could ask for the 
number, the door flew open and a half-dozen 
Red Guards piled in. They grabbed my arms, 
A gun was rammed into my side and some- 
body else wrapped an arm around my neck. 

I was told: “Don’t make a noise.” I could 
hardly breathe. 

I was marched off to a large room on the 
same floor which was often used as a re- 
ception or meeting hall. 

Behind a table in the middle of the room 
sat six men dressed in grey uniforms. I was 
placed on a chair in front of that table and 
for ten minutes nothing was said. Everybody 
just stood and stared, rigidly pointing at 
me with stabbing fingers. 

Mao Tse-tung has a saying: “A thousand 
pointing fingers and a8 man dies without 
a sickness.” 

I had not been properly arrested. No 
formal charges had been read out. I had no 
lawyer. Yet quite clearly I was the defend- 
ant at a trial. 

Shah took 15 minutes to read out a list 
of the crimes I was alleged to have com- 
mitted. 

I had given aid to the British diplomats 
when they were “receiving punishment.” I 
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had performed deliberate acts of provocation 
(one of which was that I had gone shopping 
for one of the diplomats’ wives to buy wicker- 
work baskets from a Peking department 
store). 

I had spread false rumours connected with 
the delay of my family’s departure, thus 
trying to “drive a wedge between the Chi- 
nese people and their foreign friends.” 

My final insult to the Chinese people was 
that I had “publicly entertained the Im- 
perialist British diplomats while they were 
under restriction.” 

But at this stage there was no mention of 
any accusation that I was a spy. 

Mr. Shah then took my wallet from my 
pocket, counted out some notes, kept them 
and handed me an air ticket, saying, “There 
is your plane reservation. You are under ar- 
rest, and the Peking Revolutionary Com- 
mittee has decided to return you to Lanchow, 
where it is understood other charges are 
pending. It is not necessary for you to make 
a plea at this time. But we advise you to 
admit your crimes in full—the Chinese peo- 
ple may show some leniency.” 

I was told I would be held at the Friend- 
ship Hotel under armed guard while being 
investigated by the Public Security Bureau. 
I was placed in a room which had been con- 
verted into a temporary cell. Wooden slats 
three inches wide had been ‘screwed across 
the windows just six inches apart. Two armed 
guards were in that room with me during 
the entire period I was there. 

The investigation of the charges against 
me lasted six months. 

I was interrogated almost daily and some- 
times three times a day. The questioning 
would start at 9 a.m., last until noon, restart 
at 2 p.m., and carry on until 5 p.m. The 
interrogators would then give me an hour's 
break and start again. The evening sessions 
usually lasted until at least 11 p.m. Some- 
times they went on into the early hours of 
the morning. Occasionally after being dis- 
missed late at night, I would be woken up 
at one, two or even three o'clock in the morn- 
ing to face more questioning. 

For all my interrogations, I was taken 
from my room to another just across the 
corridor, There I was made to sit on a hard, 
wooden chair placed in a corner. That chair 
was a torture instrument itself. 

The seat, a natural width at the front, 
converged until the rear edge was no more 
than three inches wide. The back, too, was 
only three inches wide and set absolutely 
straight up and down. 

I could not lean back in comfort and the 
hard, sharp edges cut into my fiesh. If I 
leaned forward and rested my elbows on my 
knees, I would be immediately told not to 
be disrespectful to the court and to sit up 
straight. 

As the days passed, I grew more and more 
weary—so tired that at times I would doze. 
Sometimes a guard would force me awake 
with the tip of his bayonet. Not a savage 
jab by any means but enough to rip my shirt 
and nick my skin. 

At the end of that six months, my chest 
and stomach were marked by 50 or 60 such 
nicks. 

At all times a bright light shone on my 
face. I had two main inquisitors, whom I 
privately named Mr. Rage and Mr. Kind. 

Mr. Rage would rant and threaten me with 
dire consequences until I confessed. When 
I refused, he would apparently lose his tem- 
per and shriek: “Dirty British spy! Why 
waste time with him? Let's take him out 
and shoot him now.” 

Mr. Kind would intercede, saying: “Yes, I 
know he deserves it. But he has a wife and 
two lovely children. It would be terrible to 
think they would never see him again be- 
cause he has been used by the British Im- 
perialists. Let us give him a chance to admit 
his crimes.” 
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I began to hate Mr. Rage and to think that 
I would have had no hope at all if it had not 
been for the intervention of Mr. Kind. 

They had me in a daze, day and night. 
They went through my family history de- 
manding the names and ages of every rela- 
tive on both sides of the family. 

Then they would snap out threats such 
as: “Now we shall break you down, expose 
your false family and find out who you really 
are.” 

Where did you do your military training? 
Where did you receive your espionage train- 
ing? They seized on the fact that I had 
once been a manager with an American con- 
struction company and converted that sim- 
ple fact into a link with the American CIA. 

My normal weight is 196 pounds. By the 
end of that six months I reckon I was down 
to 154 pounds. 

The same questions were repeated over 
and over again, I felt I would have gone mad 
if it had not been for the apparent thought- 
fulness of Mr. Kind. There were several 
times towards the end of that six months 
when I fell out of my chair in a state of 
near collapse. They would drag me off to my 
room, dump me on the bed and let me rest 
for 20 minutes before helping me back into 
the interrogation room. 

I finally decided I would have to make 
some sort of “confession” when they pro- 
duced photographs of mine which were al- 
legedly of prohibited areas. The pictures were 
of nothing more than the Yellow River and 
the anti-British posters stuck outside the 
hotel. 

Very guardedly I said, “I wouldn’t exactly 
say I am a spy. But from your point of view 
I know I am a ‘spy.’ I am prepared to admit 
this if you can differentiate between a 
trained spy and one who Is an engineer, but 
not a trained agent.” 

“We cannot differentiate,” they said. “You 
are either a spy or you are not. So admit you 
are." 

Then Mr. Kind, who all these months had 
been the nearest thing to a friend I was 
likely to find, suddenly exploded, 

“This,” he roared, “is the end. I’ve done 
all I can for you. I’ve been your friend and 
you have betrayed that friendship. Now I 
am in trouble. This is your last possible 
chance. There’s your confession (he threw 
about 50 typed pages into my lap). Sign it 
now or pay the price of your guilt.” 

I didn’t even try to read those pages. One 
of the guards turned the pages for me. I 
signed each one. As I wrote the signatures 
looked too large, sweeping up and down too 
far in both directions and sprawling almost 
across the entire page. 

Then I was allowed to sleep. I awoke the 
next day at 10 a.m. It was March 14, 1968. The 
events of the day before were like a night- 
mare, but I knew it was no dream. I was bit- 
ter and disappointed that they had tempo- 
rarily managed to defeat me. But I had no 
time to sit and brood. 

About 10 guards marched into the room, 
pushed me to the floor and then thrust me 
down again as I struggled to my knees. Then 
they dragged me out along the corridor and 
pushed and pulled at me as I bumped on my 
side down the stairs of the Friendship Hotel. 

I was dumped into a jeep and, accompanied 
by guards and two interpreters, was driven 
off to Anti-Revisionist Square where months 
before I had seen Chinese hung and tortured 
for their alleged crimes, The “masses” were 
there in their thousands. The guards took me 
through a side door of Anti-Revisionist Hall, 
on the edge of the square, and marched me 
into a massive auditorium. There I was placed 
on a platform. 

The hall was crammed with shouting Chi- 
nese. 

On the platform I was facing a huge picture 
of Mao Tse-tung edged on each side by heavy 
red drapes. I remember thinking: “That is 
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about the friendliest looking face in this 
hall.” 

An interpreter just below my platform was 
telling me: “Bow your head, George Waitt, 
bow to the masses.” I did, placing a hand over 
my eyes as if in penitence but peering 
through slightly opened fingers at that fan- 
tastic and frightening scene. 

From a stage in front of me a young woman 
jJudge—she was little more than 21, and would 
have been good-looking if her face had not 
been so twisted with hate—hurled a stream 
of abuse at me. 

The only pause in her harangue was when 
she broke off now and then to spit in my face. 

She read out the charges, she read out my 
confession. It took about an hour, I didn't 
really listen. 

All this was being relayed by loudspeaker to 
that huge writhing mob in the square. 

Then the interpreter was calling to me: 
“Come. Come down, George Watt. The masses 
are calling you.” 

I was marched through the hall to the 
front entrance, through the doors and out on 
& big terrace built about 10 feet above the 
level of the square. The only means of ap- 
proach from the square were a set of stairs at 
each side, which were guarded by armed 
troops. 

All the time the soldiers prodded me with 
their rifle muzzles to move me from one side 
of the terrace to the other so that I was 
displayed to the best advantage. 

I felt sweat pouring down my face and I 
felt myself sinking. Then I was on the ground 
and the sky was swimming around above 
and filled with watching Chinese faces. 

They carried me back into the hall and 
sat me in a chair for a few minutes. Then I 
heard the interpreter telling me: “The masses 
are calling you again, can’t you hear them? 
You must go and bow to them to show your 
repentance.” 

I was marched out again. My knees were 
wobbly and I wanted to be sick. Again those 
rifle muzzles began prodding, and went on 
prodding until I collapsed again. Once more 
I was taken back into the hall and allowed 
to recover slightly before being marched out 
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I don’t know how many times this hap- 
pened, but I havea feeling that I had to 
take eight or nine of those terrific curtain 
calls. Again I collapsed. When I came to 
in the hall I had the impression that I had 
been out for a long time. 

My right eye was closed and the blood from 
a rip in my left ear was pouring down the 
inside of the neck of my shirt. In fact I 
could feel it streaming down to my waist- 
line. 

Dimly I heard the interpreter’s voice again. 
His voice seemed to be coming from a long 
way off and gradually I realized that he was 
giving me different orders this time. 

"Run, run, You have to run, George Watt. 
Quickly, before it is too late.” 

Fuddled and bemused, I struggled to my 
feet and then the soldiers gathered round 
and half carrying me, got me to the side 
door by which we had entered this torture 
chamber. I was dumped into the back of the 
jeep. Lying there I could just see over the 
tailboard. 

People were running towards us. They be- 
gan to chase us, waving and shouting. Some 
had broken down the doors of Anti-Revyi- 
sionist Hall and had poured through the hall 
in a bid to get me, 

The jeep driver speeded up and cut across 
se of waste land, as a short cut to the 


The car bounced hard and high over boul- 
ders and holes. Still that crowd came on. 
By now the main mob from the square were 
racing across to try to head off the jeep from 
the road. 

We made that road with only yards to 
spare. I stared, almost hypnotized, at that 
frantic mob as we sped away. 
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I was taken to Lanchow jail. They put me 
into a cell, but all I knew about it was that 
the wooden bench on which I was lying felt 
like a bed of stones, 

Pulling open my shirt, I looked at my body. 
It was covered with hundreds of little ring 
bruises .. . the pattern left by the rifle muz- 
zles. In some places there were so many of 
them joined together it looked like chain 
mail. I remember thinking, stupidly, “How 
pretty that looks,” 

Then I heard a voice saying in English: 
“Here is some water. Drink it. It is all over.” 

Half an hour later I was disturbed by thou- 
sands of voices singing “The East is Red.” 
The sound came closer and closer. I looked 
through the cell window to see armed soldiers 
dashing about in the courtyard outside... 
the mob had come to the prison to get me. 

The noise grew louder. I guessed the mob 
was now through the main gates of the prison 
and in the outer courtyard. 

An interpreter entered the cell. “There is 
trouble outside,” he said. “The people think 
you have been let off too lightly. They say 
you should hang. .. .” 

The pandemonium lasted probably no more 
than 20 minutes, though it seemed much 
longer to me. Then the row began to fade 
until there was complete silence. 

The interpreter reappeared. This time he 
was smiling reassuringly: “Do not worry any 
more,” he said. “It is all over. The masses 
were demanding your execution. But there 
was a wicked landowner who had been in this 
prison for some time. He had refused to re- 
pent and remould himself. The masses have 
taken him and he will be punished in your 
place.” 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to thank my 
colleagues for permitting me this oppor- 
tunity to join with him and others in 
calling this retrogressive policy to the at- 
tention of the House of Representatives 
and the American public. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. RoussELoT) counseling caution 
again, as he also has done on a number 
of occasions. What he has had to say 
can and has been accurately documented. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. HALL). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the distinguished gentleman from Loui- 
siana yielding, and certainly I want to 
comment favorably on and to associate 
myself with the remarks he has made 
in the well. I compliment the gentle- 
man for taking this erstwhile time to 
make his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, down where I come from, 
in the Ozark Hills of southwest Missouri, 
there is an old adage which states: 

You can’t get in bed with a rattlesnake 
and not expect to get bit! 


I hope this little bit of homespun 
Ozark advice will be heeded by our na- 
tional leaders before they go so far as 
to kneel down and say their “Now I lay 
me's” with Chairman Mao. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a little hard for me 
to realize that while we reject any and 
all diplomatic relations with the small 
nation-of Rhodesia, we contemplate rec- 
ognition of a nation which has systemat- 
ically tyrannized, starved, and mur- 
dered its own people, to say nothing of 
those others who stood in their way, for 
the last 22 years. 

It is hard for me to realize that the 
American news media can work them- 
selves into a state of bliss, watching the 
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bounce of a ping-pong ball, yet never 
give a moment’s thought to the player 
holding the paddle. 

It is hard for me to realize that while 
we are engaged in combat in Southeast 
Asia, we seemingly are preparing to open 
the door to the United Nations to the 
enemy’s chief supplier and motivator. 
We have watched them become nuclear 
capable, and now watch as they become 
delivery capable and even build a nu- 
clear-powered submarine. 

Let me remind you that Great Britain 
recognized Red China in 1949. Since that 
time its representatives in Peking have 
been harassed, insulted, and injured as 
the regime demonstrated its contempt 
for the capitalist enemy. 

I remind you, too, that it was the dip- 
lomatic recognition of Russia, by this 
Nation, that gave it respectability, en- 
abling the Soviet Union to receive con- 
cessions and open doors that would never 
have been possible, had we not so per- 
mitted. 

Are we now preparing to offer our- 
selves on. that same alter again, hoping 
that such a seemingly small sacrifice as 
“standing aside” will possibly bring 
about a few additional moments of fleet- 
ing peace? 

It is a paradox to me that while we 
fight communism with the one hand, 
we extend the other in a gesture of 
friendship. Surely, one is not compatible 
with the other. 

I am the first to agree that talk is 
better than bullets, and no diplomatic 
doors should be closed to any nation 
desirous of peace and willing to put their 
cards on the table. However, I for one 
am not ready to sit in the game until 
this Nation is assured of a straight deck, 
a proper shuffle, the option to cut, and a 
deal that will place all the cards flat 
on the table, face up. The stakes are 
much too high. It still takes two to tango. 

Mr. Speaker, let us decide right now 
that in all future dealings with the sleep- 
ing dragon, if we are to err, let it be 
on the side of might. 

T include the following: 

Pine Pons Is OLD DIPLOMACY 

Wasuincton.—American foreign policy 
carries a thread of rationality in its essen- 
tially mad fabric. These relationships explain 
its capacity for instant and continuing fail- 
ure. If we look back on the panorama of 
forty years, we find only isolated and incon- 
sistent successes to record. 

It is clearly mad to suppose that a regime 
which has systematically tyrannized, starved 
and murdered its own people for 22 years is 
in any significant degree changed by its in- 
vitation to an American ping pong team 
to play in Red China. We must relate the 
invitation to the continuing aims of Maoist 
policy. The rush of U.S. news analysts to hail 
a new era of better Washington-Peiping 
relations illustrates the incapacity of our 
policymakers to face up to reality. 

We make foreign policy in an atmosphere 
of make-believe, Our Christian philosophy 
inclines. us to apply in international affairs 
the personal relationships enjoined within 
our. own community, even when their appli- 


cation is inapt., We have persisted for forty 
years in believing that our patient and per- 
sistent effort to reach accommodation with 
the Soviet Union could be productive. We 
have refused to admit even to ourselves that 
these efforts were preordained to fail. 
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The Soviet leaders see our love of peace as 
cowardice, our quest for accommodation as 
stupidity, our persistent utopianism as de- 
cadence, Our behavior, instead of restrain- 
ing their rapacity, has spurred them to great- 
er exertions, They are confident that they 
will bury us. 

I subscribe to the thesis that nations have 
character and that their policies should re- 
flect that character. Our government repre- 
sents a Christian people and should conduct 
itself accordingly. This is the rational thread 
of our policy. 

I reject, however, the false thesis that 
Christian judgments can be made in dis- 
regard of the reality which confronts us. Our 
foreign policy today is based not on rational 
Christian judgment of our interests but upon 
a blind and un-Christian clinging to vain 
hopes long ago shattered by reality. This is 
the madness. 

The deeper wellspring of this policy is com- 
mercial. As with President Roosevelt when he 
recognized the Soviet Union in 1933, so today 
President Nixon is pressed by commercial in- 
terests seeking trade with the communist 
powers. The Rockefellers and the Eatons see 
visions of vast new projects to be financed 
by U.S. taxpayers—“and visions of sugar 
plums danced in their heads”! 

It is the judgment of our business leaders 
that we must reach accommodation with the 
communist powers in order to avoid world 
war. They seek negotiation, not confronta- 
tion, and they are getting it, But in that 
policy they abandon freedom and the op- 
pressed peoples to cooperate with the com- 
munist tyrannies. There must be retribution 
for such policy. 

Under these influences the United States 
has pursued for almost forty years a policy 
of service submission to communist initia- 
tives. When Moscow smiles, we fawn. When 
Moscow scowls, we are hurt. It is from this 
self-debasement that we see the invitation 
to a ping pong team as opening a new era, 
instead of asking what Mao wants now. 

Through these four decades of our servility, 
the communist leaders have exploited our 
gullibility to build their own strength. They 
used the carrot and they used the stick. When 
in periods of disillusionment we saw the 
disastrous consequences of our naivete, they 
turned to new offers of detente to build our 
illusions anew. 

In Southeast Asia, the ending of North 
Vietnam sanctuary in Laos and Cambodia 
assures the defeat of the North Vietnam ag- 
gression. Red China cannot risk the war with 
the United States which two Democratic ad- 
ministrations feared would follow the denial 
of sanctuary. It must therefore move 
diplomatically to convert the Nixon success 
into a defeat. It wants a face-saving peace 
which will leave the door open for future 
aggression in Southeast Asia. It is confident 
that Richard Nixon, like his predecessors will 
waste the substance of victory to get the ap- 
Pearances of peace. This is the meaning of 
ping pong diplomacy. 


CHINA POLICY Courts TROUBLE 


WASHINGTON.—The Nixon relaxation of 
trade restrictions with Red China must be 
viewed in its historical context. Partisans of 
Red China believe that the “conservative” 
Republican administration can do what a 
Hberal Democratic administration could not 
do. Hence their new thrust for recognition 
and for admission to the United Nations. 

American liberals carried their love affair 
with the Chinese Communists as far as they 
could in the Truman administration. They 
followed the lead of British propagandists 
in maligning the government of the Repub- 
lic of China and in lauding Mao's “agrarian 
reformers”. They worked hand in glove with 
Soviet agents within the United States Gov- 
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ernment who defied the will of Congress by 
blocking the delivery of aid authorized for 
the Republic of China. As Congressman John 
F. Kennedy said, they delivered China into 
communist bondage. 

When, after the retreat of the Government 
of China to Taiwan, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson produced a viciously slanted “white 
paper” to promote U.S. recognition of the 
Red regime, Congress and the American peo- 
ple rebelled. They had been deceived into 
disaster but they were too honest to pretend 
that the result was good. 

The loss of China to communism so dis- 
credited the Democratic Party that its lead- 
ers sought thereafter to avoid the subject. 
Any talk of recognizing Red China would 
revive painful memories of the Party’s re- 
sponsibility for the betrayal of the Chinese 
people. 

There was some talk of a two-China policy 
during the Eisenhower administration; but 
the hostility of the Red Chinese, the attacks 
on Quemoy and Matsu and the persistent 
threats to Taiwan allowed little elbow room 
for amicable diplomacy. Now the ping pong 
diplomacy of Chou En-lai seems to have ex- 
cited in the imagination of Richard Nixon 
visions of detente in the East. 

Americans must come to realize that the 
triumph of the communists in China was not 
a defeat for American diplomacy. It was an 
accomplishment of American diplomacy. 
The triumph of Mao was precisely what our 
diplomacy sought. In the view of our State 
Department, prompted by the British Foreign 
Office, communism was a kind of moderniza- 
tion program which would bring the masses 
of Asia into the twentieth century. The view 
of communism as an evil, retrogressive, in- 
human despotism trampling western ideals 
of human rights and freedoms had been re- 
jected by U.S. and British policy makers. 

The powerful ruling elements of U.S. so- 
ciety which delivered China to communism 
have never wavered in their preference for a 
Red China. They have been waiting for the 
indignation of the American people to sub- 
side. Now, they think, is the propitious time. 
Using Richard Nixon to silence the conserva- 
tive opposition, they are prepared again to 
champion recognition and admission to the 
United Nations. 

The American news media were a major 
force in deceiving the people about the na- 
ture and significance of the Chinese Commu- 
nists in the late forties. Now they are turning 
again to the John Fairbanks, the Doak Bar- 
netts and the Edwin Reischauers whom they 
used as “experts” in the earlier debacle. There 
is nothing new in the sympathy of these men 
for the Red regime nor in the persistent bias 
of their media mentors. 

Britain recognized Red China in 1949. Since 
that time its representatives in Peking have 
been harassed, insulted anë injured as the 
regime demonstrated its contempt for the 
capitalist enemy. There was a day when Brit- 
ain would not condone such treatment of 
its ambassadors, but that day is no more. Is 
the United States too now so craven that it 
will take such insults in behalf of a pitiful 
policy of peace seeking? 

The eagerness of the Nixon administration 
to court Red Chinese favor raises doubt 
among our allies about the dependability of 
U.S. resistance to communist expansionism. 
Our rush to judgment suggests that U.S. 
policy is based not upon the realities of power 
but upon the vagaries of domestic politics. It 
is persuasive evidence that our true national 
interests are badly served by the policy mak- 
ers of both major parties. 


U.S. UNDERMINES FREE CHINA 
WaAsHINGTON.—Pretensions of the Nixon 
policy makers that their gambit with Red 
China is exploiting divisions in the commu- 
nist camp illustrate the sheer lunacy of our 
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diplomatic judgments. That is what the poor 
fish said just before he took the bait. 

If there is one matter cn which Red Chi- 
nese and Red Russians consistently achieve 
full cooperation, it is the destruction of the 
United States. The idea that our recognition 
of Red China and its admission to the United 
Nations would somehow exacerbate commu- 
nist frictions is absolute schizophrenia. That 
course would give the Red Chinese new lever- 
age for their subversion of the western hemi- 
sphere. It would confront us with the com- 
bined opposition of Red Chinese and Red 
Russians in the United Nations. We are like 
the lamb who thought he could divert the 
hunger of two lions by standing between 
them. Of course no lamb was ever so stupid. 

If you charge the Nixon policy makers with 
betraying the Free Chinese who have so long 
and loyally stood by the United States in 
every world crisis and who truly represent the 
aspirations of the Chinese people, you will 
be told that we are not abandoning Taiwan, 
We are for a two-China policy which. con- 
tinues our relations with the Republic of 
China. Because we know that Red China will 
not accept a two-China policy, we are in fact 
maintaining the status quo while appearing 
to bend with the international winds blowing 
for Red China. In this way, the administra- 
tion hopes to please both the Left and the 
Right. 

We have heard that line before. Canada 
used it in recognizing Red China. So also 
did Italy. The profession of a two-China 
policy by those governments was a ploy to 
placate domestic opposition while the wed- 
ding with Peking was consummated. 

No country has the option of recognizing 
two claimants to the same throne. When the 
United States tells the world it is ready to 
recognize Peking, it says that it is ready to 
abandon the Republic of China. The foot- 
notes are only diplomatic hypocrisy. 

No policy has brought this country greater 
grief than did our recognition of the Soviet 
Union in 1933. We were then a secure coun- 
try ummenaced by any foreign power. The 
country of Lenin and Stalin had given us 
no trouble before we recognized it. Since then 
we have had nothing but trouble from the 
Soviet Union—from Stalin's pact with Hit- 
ler which launched World War II to our wars 
in Korea and Vietnam. By recognition and 
self-deception, the United States furthered 
the steady expansion of the Soviet domain. 

Now President Nixon courts an equal folly 
in Red China. He proposes a policy of giving 
aid to our implacable enemy. To profess our 
friendship for the Chinese people is one 
thing but to profess friendship for their 
slavemasters is a negation of every principle 
cherished by the American people. If we are 
friends of the people, we must stand resolute- 
ly against their oppressors. 

The honesty and justice of our rejection of 
the communist government of China has of 
course been compromised by the duplicity of 
our continuing diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union. That mistake should not 
be the excuse for another. History has record- 
ed the damaging consequences of recogniz- 
ing the Soviet Union. It would be insane 
and suicidal to repeat the error with Red 
China. 

The Republic of China truly represents the 
enduring aspirations of the Chinese people. 
Let us be firm in adhering to its cause and 
to our own cherished principles. Let us re- 
ject brusquely all claims that the communist 
slavemasters either do or can represent the 
Chinese people in any relations whatsoever 
with the people of the United States of 
America. 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 


mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. HALL) is 
a man who stands by his friends. I think 
this is in sum and substance what he is 
saying today; namely, that we ought to 
stand with our friends. 

He made reference to an old saying 
they have in Missouri about lying down 
with or getting in bed with a rattle- 
snake and getting bit. A little farther 
south, down in Louisiana, we have a say- 
ing that if you lie down with a dog, you 
get up with fleas. They both mean just 
about the same thing. 

Mr, Speaker, earlier I called attention 
to the fact that five Presidents had taken 
the position that Communist China 
should not, under conditions which still 
exist, be admitted to the United Nations. 
One of those five Presidents was the great 
and distinguished Missourian, President 
Truman, who I believe will be recorded 
in the annals of time as perhaps the most 
coe American President of them 
all. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I never cease to marvel 
at those in high places in this Govern- 
ment who have such short memories. It 
was only a short two decades ago that we 
were fighting a war in Korea in which 
we lost some 35,000 American lives and 
another couple of hundred thousand 
maimed and otherwise wounded. 

That war would not have been possible 
had it not been for the Red Chinese Gov- 
ernment. They not only furnished a large 
amount of supplies, but they furnished 
troops to fight the Americans in that war, 

How could we possibly forget in such 
a short time the contribution that they 
made to the disunity of Korea and to the 
deaths of so many Americans? 

Mr. Speaker, I join with the gentleman 
and others who have spoken here today 
in their protest against the action that 
is being contemplated and I commend 
the gentleman from Louisiana for taking 
this time. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Iowa for his 
contribution. The gentleman asked about 
the short memories of Americans who 
could not recall the Korean war. I think 
it needs to be said here and now—and 
those of us who know him understand 
what I am going to say—the gentleman 
from Iowa is not to be lumped in with 
that group with a short memory. I do not 
think the gentleman has forgotten any- 
thing. The gentleman can read your 
words back to you years later sometimes 
and cause one to blush, because he has a 
memory like an elephant. 

I think a further reference can be 
made. to this effect: we would not only 
have had the war in Korea but the war 
in Vietnam today had it not been for our 
mistaken approach to the Communists 
in China when we forsook General 
Chiang Kai-shek and his people and 
changed directions in the middle of the 
ball game. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
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tleman will yield further, and when we 
failed to support General MacArthur 
who wanted to go beyond the Yalu River 
in dealing with the Red Chinese or serve 
notice upon them that we do not intend 
to tolerate that kind of business in the 
future. 

This has contributed in: my humble 
opinion to the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I think the gen- 
tleman from Iowa is exactly right. It 
needs further to be said that politicians 
in the State Department cannot fight a 
war. You have to leave that to the mili- 
tary. 
Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CRANE. I thank the gentleman 
from Louisiana for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity on behalf of several of my 
colleagues whom I know share their deep 
concern on this subject to join with the 
gentleman from Louisiana in his re- 
marks. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to participate 
in this discussion of the very vital ques- 
tion concerning Red China and our fu- 
ture position. In considering the post 
ping-pong diplomacy questions, it is fair 
to ask: If Red China failed to “shoot its 
way” into the United Nations in the past 
20 years, would it be more successful by 
“smiling” its way into it now? This seems 
facetious, but in the light of what has 
happened since the ping-pong episode, 
the question compels serious thinking. 

The Chinese have an adage about a 
sinister person who smiles habitually but 
concealed behind his smile is a dagger; 
such a person also has the sobriquet of a 
“tiger with a smiling face.” Chou En-lai, 
commonly regarded as benign, affable, 
and replete with engaging repartee, suits 
such an image perfectly. Indeed, he be- 
guiled and charmed some of our young 
and inexperienced table-tennis players to 
the point that they all but swooned over 
him. 

In the light of the post ping-pong 
euphoria, a new urgency has developed 
in the perennial issue of Chinese repre- 
sentation in the United Nations. The 
question would be easier if one can be 
convinced that it is a new China, peace- 
ful and conciliatory, that we are dealing 
with now, instead of the same militant 
and aggressive China whose admission 
into the U.N. has been opposed by five 
administrations, both Democratic and 
Republican. 

Mr. Speaker, the speakers before me 
have amplified the fact that, despite im- 
portant concessions made by President 
Nixon in easing trade and travel restric- 
tions against China, Peking has so far 
failed to show positive response. Instead, 
the Red Chinese propaganda machine 
has taken advantage of favorable public 
reaction here to try to divide the Amer- 
ican Government and people. There can 
be no doubt that Peking has no inten- 
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tion of coming out to meet this country 
halfway, and remains hostile toward our 
Government. In short, it is waiting for us 
to deliver Taiwan on a silver platter be- 
fore it will condescend to talk to us. It 
is counting on the smiles alone, without 
any concession on its part, to get it into 
the United Nations. 

This being the case, I am naturally 
concerned about what is going to happen 
when the U.N. General Assembly meets 
next September. The President has re- 
assured the Nation. on radio and TV on 
March 8 that “Taiwan could not and 
would not be expelled from the United 
Nations as long as we had anything to 
say about it.” However, the question, as 
I see it, is not what we do or say on the 
subject, it is what other countries think 
our attitude is that really matters. To put 
it bluntly, if other free world nations 
were led to believe that the United States 
is about to recognize Communist China, 
every one of them would want to jump 
on the bandwagon before we do. The rea- 
son is obvious: What marginal value will 
there remain if Japan, for example, woke 
up one morning and found that we had 
recognized Peking and had neglected to 
let them know before we did? 

In three successive radio and TV news 
conferences since the ping-pong games, 
the President has refused to speculate 
on the crucial question of Peking’s ad- 
mission to the U.N., saying it was pre- 
mature and would not be helpful. His 
advice was certainly not heeded by the 
press, which has been alive with all sorts 
of speculations. In a way, the press could 
not be blamed because it is obvious to 
everyone that the President does not have 
too many options before him. Indeed, the 
press seems to believe that the United 
States is facing its most serious diplo- 
matic defeat in the U.N., if the President 
continues to take a passive attitude and 
wait for Peking to pick up votes one by 
one until the magic two-thirds windup 
in the corner known as the Albanian 
resolution. 

The irony of it all is that none of the 
reasons which barred Peking from the 
U.N. in the 50’s or 60’s has changed today. 
The Chinese Communists remained mili- 
tant and unyielding in all their stated 
policy objectives. The New York Times 
in a report Monday said when Chou En- 
lai accompanied Rumanian President 
Nikolai Ceausescu in a tour of Nanking, 
the red banners hung across the boule- 
vard read: “People of the world, unite 
and defeat U.S. imperialism and its run- 
ning dogs.” Neither is the often-cited 
principle of “universality,” which Presi- 
dent Nixon referred to in his TV news 
conference of April 30, sufficient justifi- 
cation for Peking to become a member. 
All those diplomats at the U.N. who talk 
glibly about universality will change the 
subject abruptly if one mentions Rho- 
desia. Whatever one might think of its 
policies, Rhodesia does exist; it is as 
much a reality as Red China is. Yet if 
Rhodesia is proposed for membership at 
the U.N., it will receive at the most two 
votes. In fact, if the German Federal 


Republic—West Germany—applies for 
membership today; I doubt those ad- 
vocates of universality will cast their 
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votes for Bonn which is as qualified as 
any member already in the world body. 

The U.N. is founded as a world orga- 
nization dedicated to the principle of re- 
solving international disputes by peace- 
ful means. Since such practical consider- 
ations as universality are really no more 
than alibis, the most important criterion. 
should still be whether Peking can pass 
the test as a peace-loving nation. On that 
score, there can be no doubt. Peking can- 
not be considered peace-loving as long 
as it is obsessed with the Maoist dictum 
that political power grows out of the bar- 
rel of a gun, and with Lin Piao’s grand 
revolutionary strategy of ‘“people’s wars” 
and “wars of national liberation.” Peking 
cannot be considered peace-loving as 
long as it continues to give massive mili- 
tary aid to Hanoi and the Vietcong, to 
prolong the conflict in Indochina. And 
Peking cannot be considered peace-loving 
as long as it engages in subversions in 
Southeast Asia, in Africa, and in Latin 
America through training of guerrillas 
and sponsoring revolutions to overthrow 
established governments. 

It is unrealistic to expect Peking to 
play a constructive role in the U.N. once 
it gains admittance. One need not wait 
for new facts to turn up, but ample evi- 
dence of the regime’s disruptive behavior 
is available. Red China has refused to 
subscribe to the nuclear test ban treaty, 
the nuclear proliferation treaty, and 
more recently to the treaty banning nu- 
clear test on seabeds. In spite of the sub- 
standard living conditions on the main- 
land, it has devoted its resources to the 
experiment and manufacture of nuclear 
weapons. It has accused the United Na- 
tions as a marketplace for the collusion 
of big powers. It has tried to defy every 
major decision taken by the U.N. to settle 
international disputes by peaceful means, 
particularly the effort of that body to 
bring about peace in the Middle East. It 
has insisted that the U.N. be thorough- 
ly transformed by expelling lawful mem- 
ber states as alleged lackeys of American 
imperialism. We can be certain that once 
it is seated in that august body, Peking 
will use its disruptive tactics to immo- 
bilize it so that it will go down the road 
of the defunct League of Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned that in 
the aftermath of ping-pong, the United 
States seems to be making every con- 
cession and Peking is getting all the 
benefits without yielding anything in 
return. If the President does nothing to 
stop this trend, a seat in the United Na- 
tions seems to be the next price we are 
about to pay just to get Chou En-lai to 
smile at us. I submit this is too high a 
price for any nation with self-respect to 
even consider paying. I hope the Presi- 
dent will recall and heed his own words 
spoken on March 5, 1971, that: 

When Communist China takes the posi- 
tion that they will have no discussion what- 
ever until Taiwan gets out, then we will not 
start with that kind of proposition. 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from California 


(Mr. GOLDWATER) for participating this 
afternoon. His contribution, I believe, will 
be recognized as a worthy one. 
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Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. SCHMITZ). 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I have spoken 
on this subject once, but since the gentle- 
man from Missouri commented on the 
schizophrenic policy of boycotting 
friendly Rhodesia while opening the 
trade doors to Red China, I would like 
to invite him and anyone else so interest- 
ed to join me in inviting the Rhodesian 
ping-pong team to this country. It might 
establish a new era of United States- 
Rhodesian relations. It might also get 
an interesting reaction from the State 
Department and the White House. 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been very much disturbed of late 
by the sudden, irrational burst of 
euphoria that has taken over much of 
the press as a result of Communist 
China’s “ping-pong diplomacy.” I fear 
that Peking’s vague gesture may have 
swept away both reason and judgment. 
In the past 60 days, many of our execu- 
tive department officials, academic China 
“experts,” gullible reporters—most of 
whom have dealt frustratedly on the 
fringes of Red China for the past 20 
years—have swallowed whole the spu- 
rious Communist Chinese bait of peace- 
ful coexistence. Judging by recent state- 
ments in Congress, some of my esteemed 
colleagues also appear to have been taken 
in by Peking’s propaganda. 

How naive can we be? How obsequious 
have we become as a nation that we 
would let ourselves be led to believe a 
love feast is imminent because the Com- 
munist Chinese leaders have hinted they 
just might want something from us? 

Do these table-tennis overtures really 
mean that China is interested in co- 
operating with the United States? Peking 
may be opening its gates to individual 
Americans, but it is not changing its 
policies at all’ so far as the U.S. Govern- 
ment is concerned. In fact, Premier 
Chou-En-lai has said publicly in the last 
2 weeks that— 

It cannot be stated that there has been 
a thaw between the governments of China 
and the United States. 


He continued: 


Tt should be said that exchanges between 
the people of the United States and China 
have been renewed, 


It is obyious to students of Commu- 
nist tactics that Peking is attempting 
with its “ping-pong diplomacy” to drive 
a wedge between our Government and 
our people, between our policymakers 
and the American public. 

At this time, Peking’s chief point of 
contention with the United States is the 
Taiwan question. Chou made clear just 
last month that he would not discuss 
the one-China or two-China policy, and 
he has accused the United States and 
Japan of conspiring to promote a two- 
China policy. 

Wise old Patrick Henry once said: 

The only lamp by which my feet are guided 
is the light of experience. 

So, in judging the merits of a closer 
friendship with Communist China, let us 
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go back beyond Chou’s remarks to look 
at the recent history of China’s relations 
with the world. 

In 1949, the Chinese Communists sub- 
verted and took over Mainland China, 
with an assist from some officials of our 
own Government who could not distin- 
guish between a Communist and an 
agrarian reformer. Mao-Tse-Tung in- 
stituted a reign of terror to fasten a 
totalitarian grip on the 700 million Chi- 
nese people. He destroyed what freedom 
existed in China, persecuted foreigners 
of all hues, and killed or drove into exile 
his Chinese political opposition. Millions 
of Chinese citizens were killed by Mao’s 
clique before the last vestiges of freedom 
were wiped out on the mainland, accord- 
ing to reliable reports from inside China. 

Then Peking sent hundreds of thou- 
sands of “volunteers” into Korea to at- 
tack and kill American soldiers whose 
only intent was to prevent North Korea 
from conquering South Korea and de- 
stroying freedom there. We suffered 142,- 
000 casualties: most of them can be laid 
at Mao’s doorstep. And do not forget 
that the Communist regime on Mainland 
China continues to hold Americans, both 
military and civilian, prisoner. 

Now, 20 years later, we are frantically 
seeking ways of cozying up to Mao and 
Chou, and going into raptures because 
they throw a few kind words in among 
the thousands of insults they hurl daily 
at our President and at our Nation. Has 
Communist China changed? Of course it 
has not. The Communist regime in 
Peking is as antagonistic today as it was 
in 1950. It is the main supplier of small 
arms, ammunition, and food to North 
Vietnam—a Communist regime that is 
responsible for killing American men to- 
day. It serves as a rail and sea route for 
weapons and other supplies from Russia 
going into South Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia to destroy freedom there and 
kill our men and our allies. 

China's proclaimed policy is to eradi- 
cate American military presence from 
Asia and eliminate any influence we 
might have in that region of the world. 
This is not based on supposition; it is 
not the rantings of a paranoid few. It 
has been publicly stated time and time 
again by China’s leaders. 

And what does the Maoist regime rep- 
resent in China? It is still the same to- 
talitarian dictatorship it was in 1950. 
The regime allows no free elections, no 
freely competitive political parties, no 
free press, no freedom of religion—no 
rights at all to the Chinese people that 
might threaten its vise-like control on 
the now nearly 800 million Chinese peo- 
ple. And it constantly blusters and boasts 
that it will “liberate” Taiwan and the 14 
million people there who live in relative 
freedom, if we will just kindly remove 
our military presence. 

Look at Southeast Asia. Peking is aid- 


ing our enemies and attacking our 
friends at every turn. Peking boasts of 


its support for “wars of liberation” in 
Asia, in Africa, in the Middle East, and 
in Latin America. What is more, Mao’s 
regime is calling for the overthrow of our 
own form of Government right here in 
the United States. It encourages rebel- 
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lion and revolution on the campuses and 
in the city streets throughout the United 
States today. Indeed, the correlation be- 
tween the actions of Mao's “Red Guard” 
and the actions of some of our own dem- 
onstrators is too strong to be chalked up 
to coincidence. And this is the regime 
that wants to be friends with the Ameri- 
can people—the dictatorship that some 
of our top officials are trying anxiously 
to placate today. 

If you can believe the press reports, 
Communist China will possibly gain ad- 
mission to the United Nations this fall. 
Why should Red China be admitted to 
the United Nations? It obviously does not 
qualify under article 2 of the U.N. Char- 
ter as a member willing to settle its in- 
ternational disputes by peaceful means 
and foregoing the threat of force against 
other states. Just remember South Korea 
in 1950, Tibet and India in 1962, Indo- 
nesia in 1965, and Vietnam today. Red 
China hardly qualifies as a “peace-loving 
state.” Remember also that the United 
Nations labeled Red China as an aggres- 
sor at the time of the Korean war, a 
label which has been neither acknowl- 
edged nor repudiated by that nation. The 
U.N. Charter does not advocate universal 
membership, but instead establishes 
strict standards for new members. Some 
will argue that other nations have not 
met these standards, and they will be 
right. Surely no one can justify further 
error on the basis of past mistakes. In 
essence, two wrongs—or in this case, a 
dozen—do not make a right: 

People may say that Red China’s entry 
into the U.N. is “inevitable.” I say, not 
at all, especially if the United States can 
find the courage to stand up and say no. 
I trust we can view this matter realisti- 
cally, and do just that this September 
when the U.N. General Assembly votes 
on the issue. 

In their haste to kowtow to Peking, 
people seem to be forgetting that the 
United States has an obligation to an 
ally dating back to World War II and 
before in the Republic of China on Tai- 
wan. These people have turned a back- 
ward province, long under Japanese oc- 
cupation, into a self-sustaining, relatively 
free country, by Asian standards. With 
a population of 14 million, Taiwan is one 
of the largest members of the United 
Nations. The Republic of China has con- 
sistently fulfilled all its obligations as a 
U.N. member and has stood with the 
United States on major issues. Are we 
going to permit them to be kicked out 
of the United Nations—which may well 
be the only condition Red China will ac- 
cept? Are we going to stand idly by, and 
see installed in the Security Council and 
in the General Assembly, in the place of 
the Republic of China, a Communist 
Chinese regime dedicated to the over- 
throw of our Nation? I sincerely hope 
that we still retain better moral judg- 
ment and commonsense than to do that. 

And now may I respectfully call to the 
attention of those who insist that the 
United States is standing at the door of 
the United Nations like some rabid, rav- 
ing beast, barring the “peace-loving, 
friendly” Chinese, that to my knowledge 
at no time has that country petitioned 
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for membership, or even suggested it 
would accept membership, if it were of- 
fered. With all the problems that body 
faces, may I further suggest that it leave 
alone a discussion of membership for a 
country which may reject its overtures? 

If I may be pardoned a digression at 
this point, I would add for your con- 
sideration this further thought: what- 
ever other flaws the Chinese Communist 
leadership may possess, stupidity is not 
one of them, Red China recognizes the 
trend in this country toward isolation- 
ism—a trend which is stronger right now 
than at any time within the past 30 
years, The Chinese, along with the lead- 
ers in Russia, desire to exploit that weak- 
ness. The United Nations would provide 
a ready platform to accomplish this. 

Should Red China get into the U.N. 
under any pretense or formula whatever, 
the next obvious step taken would be 
pressure to grant Peking diplomatic rec- 
ognition. The executive branch has al- 
ready taken the first timorous and ten- 
tative steps in this direction. 

All of the objections I have men- 
tioned—and many more I have not—to 
the entry of Communist China to the 
U.N. apply even more forcefully to the 
folly of considering diplomatic recogni- 
tion at this time. Yet, if we discard rea- 
son and logic—not to mention our own 
national interests—that is just what will 
happen if we do not fight Peking's ad- 
mission to the United Nations this year 
and every year until she is prepared to 
live by the accepted rules of civilized 
conduct. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Congress and 
I urge the American people to oppose this 
threat to what international order re- 
mains. We must not sit passively looking 
on while a handful of diplomats, profes- 
sors, and the liberal press sneak Red 
China into the U.N. We must reject this 
movement now, and the American people 
must let their appointed officials know 
that we oppose any concession to Com- 
munist China under the conditions above 
outlined. 

While accelerated people-to-people 
effort may eventually bring about better 
relations between our two governments, 
it is sheer folly to trust the Mao dictator- 
ship to engage in any sort of exchange 
except that which is best for Mao. 

I favor building bridges of friendship 
with all the peoples on earth. However, 
if I must walk this bridge, and if I am 
to invite American citizens to join me, 
I must first insist that its understructure 
be planted firmly on rockbottom reality, 
not on the shifting sands of Communist 
pronouncements. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been talking here today about the Chi- 
nese problem but it is time to think of it 
as an international problem that will 
affect all of the international power cen- 
ters of the world. We sometimes tend to 
think that special problems can be con- 
sidered in isolation but I am convinced 
whatever we do in Asia will have dra- 
matic effects all over the world. 

In particular, I want to talk a little 
bit about the solidarity of the Chinese 
Communists in Peking and the Arab 
guerrillas who are creating havoc in the 
Middle East and have, through interna- 
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tional air piracy, taken their terror 
throughout the Western World. We do 
not often make such a connection but 
we have to understand that China gives 
support to the so-called “wars of inter- 
national liberation” throughout the 
world. We must remember that the Mao- 
ist line is the essence of such activities 
and that.Mao’s name stands for such 
terroristic activities. Improbable as it 
may seem to some Americans, the Chi- 
nese have forged a firm bond with the 
guerrilla movements in the Middle East. 
Peking rallied against what it terms 
“both U.S. imperialism and Israeli Zion- 
ism.” We cannot really adopt any more 
cordial attitude toward Peking without 
also giving in to the Arab guerrillas. 

According to a recent dispatch from 
the official Chinese Communist news 
agency, the New China News Agency, 
there was a rally of 10,000 people in 
Peking to support the Arab guerrillas, In 
fact, Peking celebrated the first week of 
May as “Palestine International Week.” 
Leaders of the Palestine liberation orga- 
nization attended the rally, along with 
high-ranking members of the Chinese 
Government. There were representatives 
there from Syria, Sudan, and other Afri- 
can countries. 

The rally rubberstamped a message of 
support to the terrorists: 

The Chinese government and people have 
consistently supported the just struggle of 
the Palestinian and other Arab peoples, and 
forever remain their most reliable comrade- 
in-arms in their struggle against the U.S.- 
Israeli aggressors, We are deeply convinced 
that so long as the Palestinian and other 
Arab peoples heighten their vigilance, 
strengthen their unity and persevere in 
struggle, they will certainly defeat U.S. im- 
perialism and Israeli Zionism and win final 
victory. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that everybody 
should read carefully the message which 
this rally sent to the president of the 
Palestine liberation organization, Yasser 
Arafat. I think that everybody should 
see how clearly the Peking Communists 
are. supporting revolutions all over the 
world and creating unrest wherever they 
turn. I, for one, do not think there is any- 
thing to be gained by attempting to deal 
with such Communist regimes as though 
they were responsible, freedom-loving 
nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in my hand trans- 
lations of the releases from the New 
China News Agency, as well as the mes- 
sages which Peking sent to Arafat, and 
I ask that they be included in the Recorp 
at this point. 

Perrine HoLps “PALESTINE INTERNATIONAL 
WEEK” 

(A Palestine Liberation Organization dele- 
gation was in Peiping to participate in a 
“Palestine International Week” beginning 
May 3, designed to demonstrate the Chinese 
Communist regime’s firm support to Arab 
guerrillas and to condemn “the crimes of ag- 
gression by U.S. imperialism and Israeli Zion- 
ism.” A mass rally of 10,000 was held in the 
afternoon of May 3 in the “Great Hall of the 
People”, where a giant streamer declared: 
“People of the world, unite and defeat the 
U.S. aggressors and all their running dogs!” 
Apparently, such slogans which all but dis- 
appeared. from public places during the re- 
cent visit of the U.S. table tennis players have 
been put up again after their departure. Any- 


way, the rally adopted a message of support 
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to the Palestinian people, reiterating that 
“the Chinese government and people have 
consistently supported the just struggle of 
the Palestinian and other Arab peoples, and 
forever remain their most reliable comrades- 
in-arms in their struggle against the U.S.- 
Israeli essors.”” On the same day, the 
People’s Daily published an editorial en- 
titled “Salute the Heroic Palestinian People”, 
exhorting that “firmly grasp the gun and re- 
cover their lost homeland through armed 
struggle—this is the only road chosen by the 
Palestinian guerrillas and people.” It re- 
peatedly rapped the Jordanian government 
for “acting arbitrarily and playing the jackal 
to the tiger,” and “U.S. imperialism and 
social-imperialism” for colluding and at the 
same time contending with each other in the 
Middle East. “U.S. imperialism and Zionism 
will certainly be defeated,” it concluded. A 
New China News Agency report on the mass 
rally, the text of the rally’s message, and the 
text of the People’s Daily editorial, all moni- 
tored in Tapei, are distributed here for the 
benefit of students of Chinese Communist 
affairs.) 

PEKING, May 3.—10,000 revolutionary peo- 
ple of Peking gathered in the Great Hall of 
the People this afternoon, strongly condemn- 
ing the crimes of aggression by U.S. imperi- 
alism and Israeli Zionism, firmly supporting 
the Palestinian people’s homeland and firmly 
supporting the struggles of other Arab peo- 
ples to resist aggression and safeguard their 
state activities of the “Palestine Interna- 
tional Week” beginning May 3 in Peking. 

Attending the rally on invitation were Abu 
Ammar Sa'ad, leader of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization delegation which has come 
to’ China to participate in activities of the 
“Palestine International Week” and pay a 
friendly visit to China on invitation; mem- 
bers of the delegation Abu Khaled, Abu Ali, 
Abu Peras, Abu Imad and Namdi Mahmoud 
and his wife; and Abu Nedhal, sent by the 
Palestine Liberation Organization to help ar- 
range the activities of the “Palestine Inter- 
national Week”, and his wife. 

Present at the rally were Li Hsien-nien, 
vice-premier of the State Council; Kuo Mo- 
jo, vice-chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the National People’s Congress; Wang 
Hsin-ting, deputy chief of the General Staff 
of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army; 
Chi-Peng-fei, acting foreign minister; Wu 
Teh, vice-chairman of the Peking Municipal 
Revolutionary Committee; and Wang Kuo- 
chuan, leading member of the Chinese Peo- 
ple's Association for Friendship with Foreign 
Countries. 

Other foreign friends seated on the rostrum 
were: 

Thiounn Mumm, minister of economy and 
finance of the Royal Government of National 
Union of Cambodia; 

Brigadier Omer Mohamed Said, leader of 
the Sudanese friendship delegation and un- 
der-secretary of the Ministry of National 
Guidance of the Sudan; 

orian caper aaaietad Youssef Shakra, rep- 
resen ve of the Arab diplo 
China, and his wife; PIR savaya 49 

Djawoto, secretary general of the Afro- 
Asien Journalists Association, and his wife; 
an 

Frederik Risakotta, acting head ad in- 
terim of the Executive Secretariat of the 
Afro-Asian Writers Bureau. 

Over the rostrum were the flag of the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization and the na- 
tional flag of China. There was a large 
streamer running across the hall, carrying 
the slogans: “Salute to the heroic Pales- 
tinian and other Arab peoples!” “People of 
the world, unite and defeat the U.S. aggres- 
sors and all their running dogs!” 

The revolutionary masses of the capital 
who attended the rally sang the song “Peo- 
ple of the world are sure to win” and other 
revolutionary songs and shouted- slogans, 
congratulating the Palestinian people's 
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armed forces. on their growing strength, and 
the heroic Palestinian people on the tre- 
mendous. victories they have won in strug- 
gle. 

At three o'clock, delegation leader Abu 
Ammar Sa’ad and other members of the 
delegation, in company with Vice-Premier 
Li Hsien-nien and N.P.C. Vice-Chairman Kuo 
Mo-jo, mounted the rostrum. All the people 
present greeted the Palestinian comrades-in- 
arms from the front of anti-imperialist 
struggle in the Middle East with a long, 
standing ovation, 

Wu Teh declared the rally open. Then 
N.P.C. Vice-Chairman Kuo Mo-jo, delegation 
leader Abu Ammar Sa’ad, Syrian Ambassador 
to China Youssef Shakra who represented 
the diplomatic envoys of Arab countries to 
China, and Liu Hsi-chang, member of the 
Standing Committee of the Peking Municipal 
Revolutionary Committee and leading mem- 
ber of the Conference of Representatives of 
Peking Revolutionary Workers, spoke at the 
rally. Their speechs won warm applause of 
the revolutionary masses. 

The rally passed a message of support to 
the Palestinian people amid warm applause. 
The message. states: “The Chinese Govern- 
ment and people have consistently supported 
the just struggle of the Palestinian and other 
Arab peoples and forever remain their most 
reliable comrades-in-arms in their struggle 
against the U.S.-Israeli aggressors. We are 
deeply convinced that so long as the 
Palestinian and other Arab peoples heighten 
their vigilance, strengthen their unity and 
persevere in struggle, they will certainly 
defeat U.S. imperialism and Israeli Zionism 
and win final victory.” 

At the end of the rally, all present rose and 
shouted: “Firmly support the Palestinian 
and other Arab peoples in their just struggle 
against U.S, imperialism and Israeli Zionism!” 
“Firmly support. the people of the three 
countries of Indochina in their war against 
U.S. aggression and for national salvation!” 
“Firmly support the Asian, African and Latin 
American peoples in their revolutionary 
struggles against Imperialism!” “Firmly sup- 
port the revolutionary struggles of the people 
of all countries!” “Long, live the militant 
friendship between the Chinese people and 
the Palestinian and other Arab peoples!" 
“Long live the great unity of the Asian, 
African and Latin American peoples!” and 
“Long live the great unity of the people of 
the world!” 

Present at the rally were diplomatic envoys 
to China of various Arab countries and some 
Asian, African and Latin American countries 
and Albania, visiting journalists from various 
Arab countries, and other friendly per- 
sonnages. 

Also present at the rally were leading mem- 
bers of the Chinese departments concerned 
including Huang Chih-yung, Chang Ming- 
yuan, Chou Hsi-han, Liang Pu, Yuan Hua- 
ping, Ting Kuo-yu, Yang Chi, Ho Ying and 
Chao Chun-cheng. 

The rally was jointly sponsored by the 
Peking Municipal Revolutionary Committee 
and the Chinese People’s Association for 
Friendship with Foreign Countries.” 

PEKING, May 3.—Following is a message 
of support to the Palestinian people sent by 
the “rally in firm support of the just strug- 
gle of the Palestinian and other Arab peo- 
ples against U.S. imperialism and Israeli 
Zionism” held here this afternoon: 

President Yasser Arafat of the Central 
Committee of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization: On May 3, 1971, we people of 
all circles of Peking are holding a solemn 
rally to untold activities for a "Palestine In- 
ternational Week”. We strongly condemn 
U.S. imperialism and Israeli Zionism for 
their crime of aggression, firmly support the 
Palestinian people in their just struggle to 
win their national rights and recover their 
homeland, and firmly support the Arab peo- 
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ples in their struggle to resist aggression and 
safeguard state sovereignty and territorial 
integrity. 

Since World War II, Israeli Zionism sup- 
ported by U.S. imperialism has launched 
three large-scale onslaughts against Arab 
countries and forcibly occupied large tracts 
of Arab territory, reducing over one million 
Palestinian people to homeless refugees. De- 
fying the opposition of the people of the 
world, Israel is now still truculently hanging 
on in Arab territories and ruthlessly perse- 
cuting the Palestinian and other Arab peo- 
ples in the occupied areas. Innumerable facts 
prove that the U.S.-Israeli aggressors are the 
common enemies of the Palestinian and other 
Arab peoples. 

The Palestinian people have a long anti- 
imperialist revolutionary tradition. In re- 
cent years, they have held high the banner 
of opposing imperialism, persevered in armed 
struggle, and waged valiant struggles against 
U.S, imperialism and Israeli Zionism. The 
Chinese people admire the Palestinian peo- 
ple for their spirit of defying brute force, 
fearing no sacrifice and fighting courageous- 
ly, and extend revolutionary militant salute 
to them! 

Unwilling to accept their failure, the U.S.- 
Israeli aggressors are employing the counter- 
revolutionary dual tactics of political decep- 
tion and military suppression, in a vain at- 
tempt to strangle the liberation movement 
of the Palestinian people. However, in face 
of the awakened Palestinian and other Arab 
peoples, no force on earth can stop them 
from their victorious advance! 

The Chinese Government and people have 
consistently supported the just struggle of 
the Palestinian and other Arab peoples and 
forever remain their most reliable comrades- 
in-arms in their struggle against the U.S.- 
Israeli aggressors. We are deeply convinced 
that so long as the Palestinian and other 
Arab peoples heighten their vigilance, 
strengthen their unity and perseyere in 
struggle, they will certainly defeat U.S. im- 
perialism and Israeli Zionism and win final 
victory. 

The U.S.-Israeli aggressors are bound to 
be defeated! The Palestinian and other Arab 
peoples are sure to win! 

[Signed] “Rally in firm support of the 
just. struggle of the Palestinian and other 
Arab peoples against U.S. imperialism and 
Israeli Zionism”, 
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PEKING, May 3.—The People’s Daily today 
published an editorial entitled “Salute the 
Heroic Palestinian People”. Full text of the 
editorial reads: 

Activities of a “Palestine International 
Week” will be held ceremoniously in Peking, 
China's capital, today as a resolute support 
to the Palestinian people in their just strug- 
gle for national rights. We hail the growing 
strength of the Palestinian people’s armed 
forces and congratulate the Palestinian 
people on the important victories they have 
won in their struggle; we give our militant 
salutation to the heroic Palestinian people 
and the people of various Arab countries who 
stand at the anti-imperialist front in the 
Middle East, and warmly welcome the delega- 
tion of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
that has come to our country to participate 
in the “international week” on invitation. 

The armed struggle waged by the Palestin- 
ian people is an important component part 
of the present struggle of the world people 
against U.S. imperialism and its running 
dogs. For several years now, the Palestinian 
guerrillas have fought thousands of battles 
against the Israeli aggressors, which thwart- 
ed the various schemes designed by U.S. im- 
perialism and its collaborator to strangle the 
Palestinian revolution and inspired the 
fighting will of millions upon millions of 
Arab people in resisting the U.S. and Israeli 
aggressors. Today, the Palestinian guerrillas 
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have become a staunch and active anti-im- 
perialist revolutionary force.in the Middle 
East. 

The Palestinian guerrillas have created an 
excellent situation through their bitter, val- 
iant and tenacious struggle. Since the found- 
ing of the Palestinian guerrilla units, U.S. 
imperialism has tried its utmost to break 
them up in a vain attenipt to snuff them out 
in their very bases. Last September, U.S. im- 
perialism instigated the Jordanian reaction- 
aries to dispatch tens of thousands of armed 
troops and large numbers of aircraft and 
tanks in a massive onslaught on the guer- 
rillas. The Palestinian guerrillas valiantly 
rose up, launched counter-attacks in self- 
defense and successfully passed this rigorous 
test by frustrating the enemy’s vicious 
scheme. Through this event, the broad ranks 
of the cadres and fighters of the guerrilla 
units once again came to see clearly the 
sinister and fiendish features of U.S. imper- 
ialism and its collaborator and running dog 
and became all the more determined tw 
carry their armed struggle through to the 
end, 

Firmly grasp the gun and recover their 
lost homeland through armed struggle—this 
is the only road chosen by the Palestinian 
guerrillas and people. 

The Palestinian guerrillas have further 
strengthened and developed their unity on 
the principle of perservering in armed strug- 
gle and carrying the Palestinian revolution 
through to the end. Last March, the eighth 
session of the Palestinian National Council, 
which had wide representation of its partic- 
ipants, adopted a “political action pro- 
gramme” which embodies the strong will and 
undaunted fighting spirit of the broad sec- 
tions of the Palestinian people to foster anti- 
imperialist unity, This constitutes a powerful 
blow to U.S. imperialism and its collaborator, 
which are plotting to disrupt the unity of 
the Palestinian people. 

The Palestinian guerrilla units have a pro- 
found mass basis among the Palestinian peo- 
ple and enjoy the extensive support of the 
people of the Arab countries. By acting arbi- 
trarily and playing the jackal to the tiger, 
the Jordanian reactionaries have found 
themselves in an extremely isolated position 
among the Arab countries. The perverse ac- 
tion of the Jordanian reactionaries in sup- 
pressing the Palestinian guerrillas is coun- 
tenanced neither by the Palestinian people 
nor by the people of Jordan and other Arab 
countries. 

U.S. imperialism and social-imperialism 
collude and at the same time contend with 
each other in their activities in the Middle 
East. While intensifying the arming of Is- 
rael and engineering military suppression of 
the Palestine guerrillas, U.S, imperialism is 
actively pushing the plot for a so-called 
“Palestinian state.” Flaunting the signboard: 
“For a just and lasting peace in the Middle 
East,” social-imperialism is working in close 
coordination with it in many respects. Such 
unseemly activities of theirs boil down to one 
aim, i.e., to make the Palestinian people and 
the people of the Arab countries give up their 
struggle against the U.S.-Israel aggressors, 
submit to their will and fall victim to their 
activities of contending for and dividing 
spheres of influence in the Middle East. Such 
power politics pursued by the two super- 
powers has met with resolute opposition by 
the Palestinian and other Arab peoples. 

The great leader Chairman Mao has pointed 
out: “A people’s revolution can triumph and 
imperialism and its lackeys can be defeated.” 

The struggle of the Palestinian and other 
Arab peoples against the U.S.-Israeli aggres- 
sors is a just one. The Chinese people and 
the people of the whole world side with them 
and resolutely support their struggle. We are 
deeply convinced that, despite the compara- 
tively difficult circumstances attending their 
present struggle, the Palestinian people can 
steadily develop and strengthen their force 
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in struggle, overcome all difficulties on their 
way of advance and achieve continuous vic- 
tories so long as they strengthen their unity 
and preserve in a protracted people’s war. 
U.S. imperialism and Zionism will certainly 
be defeated! The Palestinian people’s just 
struggle for national rights is sure to win! 


Mr. BURLESON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the current euphoria of ping-pong 
and smiles, Americans generally received 
the impression that Red China is com- 
ing out of its angry shell, that Peking’s 
bark is worse than its bite, and that they 
may look forward to a period of relaxed 
tension between the two countries. Our 
newspapers and television paint a picture 
of those nice Chinese going about their 
own ways, regimented maybe but not 
robots, thus subtly conveying the mes- 
sage that the Chinese though Commu- 
nists, are no different-from us and they 
could not really. mean what they say. 

This is, as I see it, the greatest dan- 
ger. Nobody believed Hitler when he said 
he would rebuild Germany and chase 
out the Jews. And nobody believed Len- 
in when he'said he would build in Rus- 
sia the utopia of communism. The same 
mistakes are being repeated today; right 
here in this country. Nobody wants us to 
believe that Mao Tse-tung meant exact- 
ly what he said when he wrote; back in 
1938, that: : 

The seizure of power by armed’ force, the 
settlement of the issue by war, is the cen- 
tral task and the highest form of revolu- 
tion. This Marxist-Leninist principle of rev- 
olution holds good universally, for China and 
for all other countries, 


And nobody wants us to believe that 
Lin Piao, Mao’s heir-designate, méant 
what he said, and I quote: 

Whether. the war gives rise to.revolution or 
revolution prevents the war, U.S. imperial- 
ism and Soviet revisionism will not last long. 
Workers of all countries, unite: Bury U.S. 
imperialism, Soviet revisionism and their 
lackeys! 


These were Lin Piao’s words in his 
Political Report to the Ninth, National 
Congress of the Chinese .Communist 
Party on April 1, 1969. This categoric 
and, I think, honest statement against 
the two superpowers of the ‘world was 
no “April fool” message. It had since been 
solemnly inscribed in the Party Consti- 
tution as a supreme policy. As stated in 
the preamble of. that.charter; the Chi- 
nese Communist Party is committed to— 

Overthrow imperialism’ headed by -the 
United States, modern revisionism with the 
Soviet revisionist renegade clique as its cen- 
-tre, and the reactionaries of all countries. 


This: was no. sloganeering, or empty 
gestures of threat. by some Mussolini. 
Peking’s -enmity toward. the, United 
States "has deep’ ideological, geopoliti- 
cal and practical ‘roots. Indeed, if the 
United States does not exist, Mao would 
have ‘to invent one to shoot it down. 
The first reason, of course, is that Mao 
considers himself the successor of Marx 
and Lenin, the orthodox leader. of the 
world Communist movement, and there- 
fore the arch enemy of imperialism. We 
just: happen to be the leader, not by 
choice but by foree of circumstances, of 
that degenérate and reactionary impe- 
rialist camp: Not only there is the in- 
compatibility between sommunism and 
capitalism which separates Peking from 
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us ideologically, but the American pres- 
ence in Asia is seen by Mao as the great- 
est threat to his ambition. In its two 
decades of existence, Peking’s every move 
to aggrandize and subvert its neighbors 
has been successfully checkmated by U.S. 
actions or influences, or both. Nor are we 
in any position, without sacrificing and 
abandoning the vital interests of the free 
countries in Asia, to accept Peking’s 
terms for any basic change in our re- 
lations. 

A second cardinal plank of the Chinese 
Communist foreign policy is its irrevo- 
cable hostility toward the Soviet Union. 
Because both are Communist giants, the 
struggle for primacy in the Communist 
world has always eristed, and this has 
come into sharper focus now than ever 
before. The odd thing is that since Mao 
cannot possibly retreat in the Sino- 
Soviet ‘split, he must remain frozen in 
his denunciation of us lest he would be 
guilty of the same charges that he had 
been leveling at first Khrushchev and 
now Brezhnev. He must demonstrate to 
the reyolutionaries of the world—from 
Algeria to Zanzibar—that he would not 
compromise with the United States and 
sell them down the river. He must dem- 
onstrate to the Arab commandos that 
he would not: hold them back in their 
holy war against Israel in order to avoid 
a, world war: He must prove himself to 
the Communists, Socialists; and all man- 
ners of revolutionaries in the world that 
they should look to him, and not to the 
Russians, for leadership.of and absolute 
allegiance to, the cause of revolution for 
revolution’s sake. 

A third cause for Peking's anti-Ameri- 
can stance is its bid for leadership of the 
so-called third world. This drive dates 
back to Bandung when Peking began to 
woo, the developing nations of Asia and 
Africa, The basic tenet—crude as it may 
seem to us—is that the United States 
heads the first world, which is capitalist 
and’ white, the Soviet Union heads the 
second world, which is Communist but 
also’ white, and ‘only Communist China 
and Chairman Mao are qualified to be 
the leader of the third world, which is 
generally socialist but, more importantly, 
colored. In this new struggle for the rural 
areas of the world, to use Lin Piao’s 
words, against the urban areas that are 
Europe'and North America, an important 
battlefield is the United Nations. 

In the 1950’s and ‘early 1960’s, the 
smaller nations used to play the game 
of middlemen between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Nehru, Nasser, 
Tito, and. all the so-called nonalined 
leaders specialize in playing both. sides 
of the street. They accepted American 
aid but denounced our policy in the Mid- 


dle East or the Dominican Republic: or 


Vietnam, as the case may be. 
Now that we found it.easier and less 
expensive to deal directly: with the Rus- 


sians, a subtle change has been taking 
place in the United Nations: There are 


‘now frequently ‘charges of big nation 


chauvinism, of Soviet-American collu- 
sion in this and ‘that. Our SALT talks 
were attacked as attempts at nuclear 
monopoly, Peking is clearly behind this 
orchéstration, and orice it sits in the 
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United Nations, Chou En-lai will no 
doubt explore this feeling on the part 
of the small and medium states. And they 
in turn will look to Peking for inspira- 
tion, guidance, and motivation against 
the so-called collusion of the superpow- 
ers. This gives the Chinese Communists 
even less reason to improve their rela- 
tions with us. 

I have only outlined three reasons why, 
objectively speaking, Peking cannot and 
must not even appear to be warming up 
toward the United States. I have tried to 
be as dispassionate as I can, analyzing 
the reasons from the point of view of 
international politics. I only hope that 
our policymakers will take a hard look 
at the facts. I only hope they will heed 
the words of caution being expressed all 
across the land in editorials and com- 
mentaries such as these which follow 
my remarks: 

[From the Newport, (R.I.), News, May 3, 

1971] 
Caution Is NEEDED 

Not only should the United States back 
admission to the United Nations of the two 
Chinas—Peking and Taiwan—but of all na- 
tions divided in the aftermath of war—the 
two Germanys, Koreas and Vietnams—when- 
ever they and Switzerland, a non-member, 
are in.a position to join and ready to do so. 
This was the conclusion. of the 50-member 
commission on the United Nations appointed 
by President Nixon and chaired by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 

Arguing that the world has “fundamental- 
ly and irrevocably changed” in the quarter 
century since,.the world body was founded, 
the panel cited at least 14 international wars 
and 24 civil conflicts, all involving substan- 
tial casualties in that time. Hence, it said 
the U.N. can best do its job if its member- 
ship includes all the governments in the 
world, “provided they subscribe to the prin- 
ciples of the U.N. charter.” 

Release of this report at the height of the 
new Ping Pong diplomacy initiated by main- 
land China is designed to help fan sentiment 
for diplomatic relations between China and 
the United States. But for China to sub- 
scribe to the principles of the United Na- 
tions and for her to observe them are two 
different things. Nor does bringing in East 
Germany, North Korea and North Vietnam 
sweeten the package. It could add to the 
Communist bloc and give them a platform to 
continue their militancy. 

Communist China is probably turning to 
the United States for support in its quarrel 
with the Soviet Union: We must be wary of 
both. 

[From the Eyansville (Ind.) Press, 
Apr. 28, 1971] 
THe CHINA THAW 

Under the auspices of President Nixon, a 
new U.S! policy toward Red China appears 
to be evolving. 

It is illustrated by ‘the report of a special 
50-member commission named by, the Pres- 
ident. This commission, headed by Henry 
Cabot Lodge; now envoy to the Vatican, 
was assigned to make recommendations 
about the United ‘Nations. 

But its foremost proposal is to support 
the ultimate admission to the: United, Na- 
tions of all “firmly established” governments 
—no matter how they got there. First:of all, 
this includes Red) China, but also North 
Korea, North Vietnam and East Germany. 

The Lodge group took note-of “awkward 
and discordant” possibilities in letting Red 
China join the United: Nations) and seemed 
to favor a play-it-by-ear policy;no instant 
initiative on the part of the United States 
along this line. 
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It also strongly insisted that Nationalist 
China, whose government in effect is in exile 
in Taiwan, should remain a UN member, even 
though both Red China and the Nationalists 
now say they will not sit in the United Na- 
tions with the other. 

Red China probably is headed for eventual 
membership in any event, whether or not 
the United States supports admission. A 
majority in the United Nations voted favor- 
ably only last year—but the vote fell short 
of the necessary two-thirds. 

We ought not forget that the Red Chinese 
have been substantial contributors to the 
communist attempt to take over South Viet- 
nam, that the Red Chinese have been in- 
volved in ambitious schemes for mischief 
elsewhere in the world. (Indonesia, for ex- 
ample) and that their total policy the last 
25 years has been arrogantly anti-American. 

Every friendly gesture by this country has 
beén labeled a “fraud” and Mao Tse-tung's 
central thesis, widely proclaimed, has been 
that “political power grows out of the bar- 
Tel of a gun.” 

If the Reds have indeed decided on a 
change of course, the United States and 
the whole world should take advantage of 
this. But we need to be sure, as we go along, 
that there is a “thaw” in Red China as well 
as here. 


{From the Indianapolis, (Ind.) News, 
April 27, 1971] 


SOFTENING UP 


In its recently enunciated softening of 
America's stance toward the government of 
Red China, the Nixon administration has 
taken a step its Democratic predecessors 
would have found difficult if not impossible 
to bring off. 

Had this program of trade and travel be- 
tween the United States and mainland China 
been attempted by John Kennedy or Lyndon 
Johnson, we may be certain the Republican 
voices raised against it would have been 
numerous. Now, with the partial exception 
of an off-the-record press session by Vice- 
President Agnew, the voices are muffled. 

A general outcry would have been justifi- 
able five or 10 years ago, and it would be 
equally justifiable today. The Peking gov- 
ernment is unprecedented in its commitment 
to ferocity abroad and barbarism at home, 
and has given little evidence of change on 
elther count. There is something grimly 
laughable about the efforts of certain ele- 
ments in the media to clutch at the straw 
of Red Chinese civility toward a traveling 
troupe of Ping pong players as authentica- 
tion of Peking’s “mellowness.” 

Here we have, after all, a regime which 
stands condemned as an aggressor in Korea, 
in Tibet and India, and which has fueled 
the Communist war of aggression in Indo- 
china. It is in addition a regime which has 
vowed its eternal hatred of America, which 
declares that “power grows out of the barrel 
of a gun,” and whose agents are pledged in 
obedience to this rule to spreading terror and 
destruction in foreign societies, including 
our own. It is not without reason that the 
name of Red China has become synonymous 
with international terror. 

In internal markets, the Peking record is 
if anything even more grotesque. The AFL- 
CIO has estimated some 14 million Chinese 
were murdered by the Communists when 
they consolidated their despotism up through 
the early 1950s. Author Eugene Lyons has 
calculated another 25 million may have died 
in the induced famine of a decade later. And 
Dr, Richard Walker, a noted China scholar, 
some years ago supplied an estimate, based 
on Peking’s own statements, that some 10 
million human beings had been enlisted 
by the regime as conscripted labor. 

Over against all this we have the fact that 
the Communists were polite to our table 
tennis team—which hardly seems to balance 
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the accounts. We can only hope that hither- 
to stalwart opponents of conciliation toward 
Red China will speak out as strongly against 
our softening policy as they would have done 
in previous years. 


Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, before we 
become too engrossed in possible changes 
in our relationship with Red China, let 
us stop, look, and listen. Let us not for- 
get that Communist China, of its own 
choosing, is an avowed enemy of the 
United States. 

Let us keep in mind the documented 
fact that Mao Tse-tung is a tyrant whose 
regime has been responsible for the mur- 
der of more than 48 million Chinese peo- 
ple. That fact has been confirmed re- 
peatedly. It was confirmed by Robert 
Loh, an escapee from Mao’s grasp in 
1957 who in his book, “Escape From Red 
China,” detailed some of the massive ter- 
ror which had been unleased against the 
Chinese people. Mr. Loh said that— 

Almost everyone had some relative or ac- 
quaintance who simply disappeared. 


The only real and meaningful answer 
to the Chinese problem is the elimination 
of Mao from the scene—and his cohorts 
and henchmen who would perpetuate his 
infamous policies. 

This tyrant has used every strategem 
and intrigue to retain power, and he and 
his crowd are today rulers of an uneasy 
country rife with rebellion. Prof. James 
T. Myers, an authority on China, de- 
scribes the situation thus: 

The Maoists’ grand schemes, such as the 
Great Leap Forward and the Great Proletar- 
ian Cultural Revolution, have wreaked havoc 
with the Chinese political, economic, and 
educational systems. One sees overall a rec- 
ord of squandered human resources and po- 
litical resources of support both within the 
party and without, which if not unprece- 
dented, must still be recorded as gross po- 
litical ineptitude or outright stupidity. China 
still needs today, as she needed in 1949, po- 
litical leaders who are able to bring internal 
peace, stability, and a measure of prosperity 
to this vast and potentially great nation and 
great people. 


We all know that Chinese Communists 
are dedicated today to war and violent 
revolution in other countries. A lasting 
peace in that area cannot be expected so 
long as the mainland of China is directed 
by the Communist regime now in power. 
That fact cannot be ignored when a 
search is made for better answers to the 
problems which relate to Red China. 

The ping-pong diplomacy recently 
demonstrated in Peking, the President's 
relaxation of trade restrictions with 
Mao’s regime, and renewed talk of ad- 
mission of that Communist-dominated 
country to the United Nations, have com- 
bined to arouse much understandable 
concern. 

We must keep in mind that we are 
dealing with tyrants, hellbent on world 
revolution. I am speaking of a crowd 
which has repeatedly stated their goals 
to include the destruction of the United 
States of America. 

The United Nations is supposed to 
be—supposed to be—an aggregation of 
peace-loving nations, and any nation 
which seeks admission is required to em- 
brace that doctrine as a prerequisite for 
admission. 

To admit Red China to the United 
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Nations would be like adding a known, 
convicted criminal to a local police force. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat: Let us stop, look, 
and listen before playing footsie with 
our avowed enemy—the Communist re- 
gime of Red China. 

In the meantime, let us resolve to con- 
tinue and strengthen our friendship with 
our proven friend—the Republic of 
China, of which that great statesman 
and champion of human freedom, Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, is President. He stands to- 
day as our most valuable and reliable 
ally in southeast Asia. His voice is the 
voice of hundreds of millions of like- 
minded Chinese people, both in Taiwan 
and on the mainland, 

There can be no rational justification 
for trade with any country which sup- 
plies manpower and materials for the 
killing of Americans—and that is being 
done by Red China. Let us not compro- 
mise with such infamy. 

And let/us continue to resist, with all 
our might, the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations. Why 
weaken, or possibly destroy, the United 
Nations organization by such a move? 

It must be assumed that if such a mis- 
take is made, the Republic of China would 
withdraw its membership, and there 
would be other far-reaching repercus- 
sions. The Republic of China today 
speaks for the aspirations of the masses 
of people who are entrapped on the main- 
land by the Maoist regime. 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial from the 
April 28 issue of the San Diego Union, 
entitled ‘“‘Split-Nation Policy Peril to 
UN.” The editorial follows: 

SPLIT-NATION PoLrcy Perm To U.N. 

As for the President's commis- 
sion on the United Nations hastened to point 
out that its decision to recommend a “two- 
China” policy in the U.N. was reached before 
the recent celebrated ping-pong tour. Thus 
we are assured that this proposal for an 
about-face on a fundamental point of US. 
policy is not a product of the euphoria of 
the moment, 

Nine months of opinion-sampling and 
soul-searching by Henry Cabot Lodge and 
others on the 50-member commission went 
into the report which is offered as a prag- 
matic look at the United Nations and the 
world it seeks to represent. 

The commission expresses a desire to be 
realistic about Communist China. After all, 
the mainland is there with its 800 million 
souls, and the government in Peking has 
been claiming sovereignty over them for more 
than 20 years. This same attention to realism 
is also the basis for the commission's view 
that there is room in the U.N. for two Ger- 
manies, two Koreas and two Vietnams. 

Realism, however, hardly describes the 
conditions which the commission attaches to 
its recommendation. It proposes that Red 
China be admitted without disturbing the 
membership of Nationalist China. It is an 
understatement to say, as the commission 
does, that it may be “awkward” and “difi- 
cult” to work this out, It may be well nigh 
impossible without fatally compromising the 
principles of the U.N. Charter. 

If the Peking Communists are anxious 
enough to gain entry to the U.N. we could 
expect them to give at least lip-service to 
the fundamental charter principles, among 
them a renunciation of “the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence” of other states. We 
would expect the same, under a U.N. divided- 
nations policy, from the war-making regime 
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of North Vietnam, from the North Korean 
Communists who daily threaten the free 
government of South Korea, and from the 
Soviet-puppet regime in East Germany eter- 
nally rattling its sword around the free city 
of West Berlin. 

How much of this cynicism can the United 
Nations stand? Its identity as a forum of 
peoples dedicated to peace is already tar- 
nished, its principles stretched and tattered 
by 25 years of rationalization by its members. 

The divided-nations policy espoused by the 
Lodge commission goes far beyond the prob- 
lem of what to do about mainland China. It 
could well administer the coup de grace to 
the existence of the United Nations as a 
forum of the world’s peoples. It would be- 
come, instead, a forum of governments, in- 
cluding governments whose claim to repre- 
sent their people is based only on banditry 
and the suppression of the popular will. 

The United States of America would have 
nothing to gain by following the recommen- 
dations of the Lodge commission. Neither our 
national security nor our mora] force in the 
world community could be enhanced by sac- 
rificing principle in the name of expediency. 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
very disturbed by the press and media 
coverage of President Nixon’s developing 
China policy. It has been hailed as a 
“thaw,” a “rapprochement,” a “new era.” 
But, to me at least, the superlatives and 
the catch phrases obscure the real issues 
and cover what is really a lack of scruti- 
ny, a lack of sober judgment, This un- 
critical attitude by so many of our friends 
in the press is, I think, unfortunate; but 
even more unfortunate is what appears 
to me to be similar lack of analysis by 
men in public life, leaders who should 
approach major problems like this with 
caution. But instead of caution, we find 
haste—haste to pronounce the difficulties 
with mainland China at an end; haste to 
cover up or gloss over the facts and cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to our pres- 
ent China policy. 

Our present China policy was fash- 
loned to meet the real needs and to an- 
swer genuine threats. It has served the 
country well. It should not be discarded 
on the basis of some future hope or some 
as yet untangible possibility of change. I 
am not arguing that our China policy 
should be bound in brass or permanently 
fixed in its present mold. It should cer- 
tainly change when circumstances re- 
quire it to change. I am concerned that 
we may be undertaking to make basic and 
fundamental changes on the basis of too 
little evidence, on the basis of a hope 
rather than reality. 

What changes have in fact taken place 
on the mainland or in Communist Chi- 
nese relations with the outside world 
which can be used as the basis for a fun- 
damental shift in our policy? We are 
told that the time has come for a change. 
I think we can be permitted to ask: “Why 
has the time come for such a change?” 
What new elements are now present 
which were not present 6 months ago or 
a year ago? I know of none, Mr. Speaker. 

Are we to believe that the invitation to 
an American ping-pong team marks an 
about-face by a Chinese Communist re- 
gime which for 21 years has brutalized 
and tyrannized the Chinese people? And 
let us not forget that it is with that 
regime that negotiations are now pro- 
posed—the regime that only 5 years ago 
turned loose the Red Guards on their 
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domestic murder missions. We are deal- 
ing with the regime of Mao and Chou— 
who have climbed to their present posi- 
tions of power on the corpses of countless 
thousands of their countrymen. They are 
not statesmen or politicians—they are, 
in fact, mass murderers, and no amount 
of window dressing or evasion can dis- 
guise that central fact. These rulers of 
Mainland China have no counterparts in 
our own country, or indeed in the West- 
ern world since the time of Hitler. It may 
not be fashionable to say so, but the 
truth is its own justification here: the 
present rulers of mainland China are in 
fact assassins and gangsters. We cannot 
deal with such a regime in the same even- 
handed and impartial manner in which 
we would deal with a respectable and 
legitimate regime in other parts of the 
world. The history of Communist China 
is a history of aggression against its 
neighbors: Taiwan, Korea, Tibet, India, 
South Vietnam, and indeed all of what 
was formerly French Indochina, Mon- 
golia, and even the Soviet Union. This is 
an expansionist and aggressive regime. I 
think frankly that some of these foreign 
incursions were undertaken to distract 
the Chinese people from the misery of 
conditions at home, from the repeated 
crop failures and from the privations and 
degradations of the worker’s paradise. 
But, whatever reason we assign for this 
militancy, we have to accept the fact of 
its existence. 

What new facts merit a complete re- 
appraisal or revision of our China policy? 
I frankly can find none, save the invi- 
tation extended to an American ping- 
pong team—which by the way, finished 
26th in a world competition. That is a 
very slender reed to support the notion 
that we should overnight discard a policy 
which five Presidents—Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, Johnson and until re- 
cently Richard Nixon—found suitable 
and desirable. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think that any 
policy in our foreign relations should be 
permanently fixed or immunable. I think 
we have to change with the times cer- 
tainly. But, let us by all means look be- 
fore we leap. That is an elementary pre- 
caution. 

Nonrecognition is a useful diplomatic 
tool. Western nonrecognition of the So- 
viet regime in Russia from the time of 
the revolution until the thirties effec- 
tively isolated the Bolshovik regime. In 
retrospect, I think more and more people 
are convinced that President Roosevelt's 
decision to recognize the Communist 
Government in Russia in 1933 was a mis- 
take. Nonrecognition is, I admit, an es- 
sentially negative instrument, and I am 
aware of the argument that says we have 
to recognize Red China because it has a 
population of 800 million people and that 
failure to extend diplomatic recognition 
means we deny the existence of mainland 
China. That is, of course, both nonsense 
and a non sequitur. Nonrecognition, in 
diplomatic usage, is in no way equitable 
with the notion that we are somehow 
denying the existence of that nation or 
the vastness of its population. But, it is 
quite true that it is the expression of a 
moral judgment—a negative moral judg- 
ment about the nature of the regime that 
holds sway in Peking. And, on all scores 
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and from any point of view from which 
we approach it, that negative moral 
judgment is entirely justified by the 
facts. It is justified by the aggression of 
the Chinese Communist government 
against their neighbors; it is justified by 
the brutal fashion in which the Commu- 
nist government has murdered its ene- 
mies and exterminated its opposition. My 
general feeling is that we should ap- 
proach this whole matter with the care, 
caution and deliberation it deserves. Let 
us not rush into this, or paint ourselves 
into a corner. 

Similar words of caution have been ex- 
pressed around the Nation in many of its 
leading and influential newspapers. A 
number of editorials carrying this theme 
have been published and I would like to 
bring a few of them to your attention in 
closing: 


{From the Chicago Tribune, Apr. 16, 1971] 
AFTER THE PING-PONG GAMES 

If it is possible to plunge headlong toward 
peace, that is what the United States seems 
to be doing in its relations with Red China. 
In a matter of weeks, even days, we have 
seen one restriction after another discarded, 
affecting travel, communications, trade and 
shipping. There is talk of invitations to the 
Chinese Ping-Pong and soccer teams to visit 
this country, and Premier Chou En-lai has 
spoken wistfully about coming to North 
America. 

In a country fatigued by war abroad and 
tension at home, as the United States is, 
there is an understandable and almost ir- 
resistible appeal to the thought that if the 
most powerful nation and the most populous 
nation on earth can kiss and make up, a 
new era of peace will dawn. One United States 
official, asked why he thought China re- 
sponded so quickly and enthusiastically to 
President Nixon’s earlier overtures, replied 
that China's motives don’t matter; that it is 
the results that count, 

Well, maybe. It is quite true that there can 
be no durable improvement in relations with- 
out preliminary steps such as these. To that 
extent, the sudden spring thaw in Peking is 
welcome. But to think that we can plunge 
ahead without regard to Peking’s motives is 
to invite disappointment and very likely 
worse. 

One can dream, of course, about how nice 
it would be if our relations with Red China 
could always be handled thru dedicated 
Ping-Pong players who never raised the ugly 
subject of politics—if our relations with 
Russia could be turned over to chess players, 
and with France to wine tasters. But as Rus- 
sia has demonstrated time and again, every 
form of activity in a totalitarian regime is 
an agency of the state. Art is not art, and 
literature is not literature unless it conforms 
to the party line. And Russia’s form of to- 
talitarianism is mild, at the moment, com- 
pared with Peking’s. 

So when the Chinese speak ingratiatingly 
of friendship between the “peoples” of the 
two countries, we mustn’t be fooled, When 
Mao Tse-tung talks of 100 flowers blossom- 
ing, he is talking only of differences between 
Peking and Moscow; within China, there is 
room only for one flower, and it blooms in 
the little red book of Chairman Mao’s 
thoughts. The American visitors learned as 
much the other day when one of them asked 
about former President Liu Shao-chi. Liu is 
alive, a Chinese official replied, but his 
thought is dead. He is being “reeducated.” 

Things are very different here. The young 
people on our Ping-Pong team are idealistic 
and uninhibited, representative of millions 
more at home. Theirs are qualities which we 
prize—but which weve learned can often put 
them at odds with authority, and with au- 
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thority in Washington in particular, Our 
Ping-Pong players relate [if we may borrow 
the contemporary term] much more directly 
to the people at home than the Chinese 
players do to their people. 

China’s first objective, it must therefore be 
assumed, is to try to widen the gap between 
Washington and many American people—to 
create a craving for peace so strong, and per- 
haps so blind, that cooler and more experi- 
enced heads will be unable to prevail when 
they see our interests and the long-range 
outlook for peace being threatened. 

Because the Bamboo Curtain is more im- 
penetrable even than the Iron Curtain, we 
can only speculate on Peking’s goals. They 
probably include the displacement of Na- 
tionalist China from the United Nations; the 
assumption by Peking of the Chinese mem- 
bership in that body; the absorption of Na- 
tionalist China into Red China; the expul- 
sion of all western influence [including Rus- 
sian] from Southeast Asia; and the ultimate 
establishment of Chinese hegemony over all 
of East Asia, including Japan. 

If these goals are correct—and there is no 
reason to think Red China has renounced its 
imperialist plans since it made war on the 
United Nations forces in Korea [a war which 
is still technically in progress]—then there 
are bound to be more confrontations and 
very likely more wars with countries that 
are more important to us than Korea or Viet 
Nam, and that we are bound by treaty to 
defend. 

Will it then be too late to protect our 
interests? The question is worth keeping in 
mind as we are propelled, with smiles and 
sweet talk, toward the bar. 


[From the Coos Bay (Oreg.) World, 
Apr, 24, 1971} 
OLIVE BRANCH Has THORNS 

The Red Chinese are not all of a sudden 
good guys simply because they behaved civ- 
ily to a visiting American table tennis 
team—though remarks by some of the re- 
turned players make Marco Polo’s enthusi- 
astic description of the Celestial Empire seem 
pale by comparison. 

Neither are the Nationalist Chinese on 
Taiwan now the bad guys—though don’t be 
surprised if the current wave of good will 
from Peking sweeps a lot of people as far as 
that conclusion, 

Already a group calling itself Citizens to 
Change U.S. China Policy has denounced 
U.S. opposition to giving the Peking regime 
China’s seat in the United Nations as ‘im- 
moral, illegal and impolitic.” 

Even before the unexpected parting of the 
Bamboo Curtain, Seh. George McGovern, 
D-S.D., had introduced a resolution in the 
Senate calling for recognition of Communist 
China and its admission to the United Na- 
tions as “the sole representative of China.” 

A similar resolution has been introduced 
by Sen. Mike Gravel, D-Alaska. However, àn- 
other one, by Sen. Jacob Javits, R-N-Y., aims 
at a “two-China” policy; or perhaps a “one- 
(Red) China, one-Taiwan (formerly Nation- 
alist China)” policy. 

Almost forgotten in the discussion is a 
third party; the native Taiwanese, who 
comprise 85 per cent of the island's 14 mil- 
lion population and who are Chinese in the 
samesense that Americans of English descent 
are Englishmen. They would prefer not to 
be ruled by any Chinese government. 

It'is easy to say that 750 million mainland 
Chinese, and the government that for good 
or ill represents them, car no longer be ig- 
nored (as if we ever really ignored them). 
But it is not aly that simple, 

The recognition of Red China would. of 
necessity require the “unrecognition” of Na- 
tionalist China, for. the Reds will not be rec- 
ognized any other way. 

It would mean, if not U.S; support for, the 
end of U.S, opposition to, Red Chinese mem- 
bership in. the United Nations and the con- 
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sequent ouster of Nationalist China from its 
Security Council seat, for Red China will not 
join the U.N. under any other conditions. 

It would abrogate, or certainly cal] into 
question, American treaty commitments to 
Nationalist China. 

A two-China policy won't work because 
neither Peking nor Taipei will buy that, nor 
will either permit an independent Taiwan 
governed by Taiwanese, 

Recognition of Red China could open the 
door to numerous good things, including 
trade, travel and, most important of all, a 
lessening of tensions that could explode into 
war. 

But welcoming another Communist nation 
with veto power into the U.N. and virtually 
abandoning an old, if somewhat useless ally, 
may be a high price to pay for a little good 
that could be turned off as abruptly as it 
has been turned on. 

The Red Chinese are not all of a sudden 
acting like good guys because at heart they 
have always been good guys. After 22 solid 
years as the No. 1 enemy of the world in 
Peking’s eyes, & little Oriental patience on 
our part and a wait-and-see attitude may be 
our best policy. 


[From the San Diego Union, Apr. 26, 1971] 
U.N. MEMBERSHIP Is Mao’s Goat: CHINA’s 
CHARACTER UNCHANGED 

It becomes increasingly clear that Com- 
munist China’s dramatic invitation to the 
American table tennis team was not an indi- 
cation that the Peking government has 
changed its attitude toward the United 
States of America. The first objective of the 
regime of Mao Tse-tung is membership in 
the United Nations. This is reflected in the 
selective, strategic issuance of table tennis 
invitations. Of the six nations invited thus 
far, only Nigeria already was Peking’s ally in 
voting at the U.N. to seat Red China, 

Appraisal of the significance of the Com- 
munist Chinese ‘Ping-Pong diplomacy” has 
been typical. The world, particularly the 
Western-oriented world, has tended to react 
as if this single informal gesture were a 180- 
degree reversal of the Red Chinese leadership 
in its 25 year history of bitter, militant 
hostility. 

The discussion already has leap-frogged 
over basic principles to the mechanics of a 
two-China policy at the U.N.—of the Security 
Council role of each or either China, of the 
substantial U.N. Charter changes that would 
be involved, of the voting procedures, and 
other similar actions that would have to 
precede a two-China decision. 

The optimism is based on nothing more 
substantial than’ a few smiles “from the 
Chinese upom a few American citizens who 
enjoy table tennis.. This falls far short of 
proof that Communist China has changed its 
official policy. Peking leadership still is: con- 
ducting its anti-American propaganda cam- 
paign. The Warsaw talks have not resumed. 
No American’ businessman has an order for 
goods in hand, and supplies pour through 
mainland China to North Vietnam. 

Nothing that Communist China has’ said 
or done indicates that it has altered its often 
repeated goal—the destruction of the United 
States of America. 

Nor as a matter of fact, has Communist 
China applied for membership in the United 
Nations, which the charter stipulates is an 
essential prerequisite. If it did apply, ‘no 
member could honestly conclude ‘that«Main- 
land. China is a “peace-loving nation”—also 
& prerequisite for membership. 

Certainly the efforts of the Nixon, Adminis- 
tration to establish dialogue with the people 
of Communist China must be applanded and 
supported. It is conceivable that trade, 
travel and cultural exchanges. can build ‘a 
bridge of discussion between ‘the. people of 
the United States and those of Communist 
China. : i 
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It is, however, naive to assume that to- 
day's leadership of Communist China has in 
any way changed its hostility to the United 
States, or that it is interested in world peace. 
It is dynamite to give such a regime a pow- 
erful new weapon in the form of U.N. mem- 
bership, particularly since this would likely 
mean that East Germany, North Korea and 
North Vietnam also would be knocking at the 
doors of the world body. It would be the 
height of irresponsibility to seat the present 
hostile leadership of Red China in the world 
association of nations at the expense of Na- 
tionalist China, which is peace-loving and an 
asset to the Western World. 


{From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, 
Apr. 16, 1971] 


Stow HOPE TO CHINA 


We hail the words Communist Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai spoke to the U.S. table 
cennis delegation to Peking, but with regret- 
ted reservations. 

The reservations are not for the words 
which said: 

“In the past, exchanges between the peo- 
ples of China and the United States have 
been. very numerous. They have been cut 
off for.a long time. Now, with your accept- 
ance of our invitation, you have opened a 
new page in the relations of the Chinese and 
American people. I am confident that this 
beginning again of our friendship will cer- 
tainly meet with the majority support of our 
two peoples.” 

Those words we endorse in their entirety. 

Where the reservations come in are over 
the mechanics of gradually widening of 
the crack in the door between two govern- 
ments which have been building up a climate 
of hatred for each other for more than a 
decade. 

Whatever further may develop—and we 
sincerely hope it is considerable—the going 
will be tedious. That view stands even in 
light of certain trade concessions offered by 
President Nixon as an obvious immediate 
response. 

Certainly any resumption of direct rela- 
tions between the two would not involve the 
acceptance by either of the other’s concept 
of government or economic or political 
ideology. 

That, however, is not necessary. We have 
maintained relations with Russia, with whom 
we generally have disagreed, since the early 
"30s. The diplomatic doors have been open 
also to rightist dictatorship in Spain, Greece 
and. elsewhere. 

So it can happen. But don't look for over- 
night miracles, Just. go on hoping. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much talk recently about our 
establishing dialogs with and our eas- 
ing travel and trade bans toward Com- 
munist China, and about the inevitability 
of Peking’s admission into ‘the United 
Nations. Our newspapers are filled with 
stories giving the minutest detail of 
American correspondents’ travels in Red 
China, down to the banquet menu. How- 
ever, one important and revealing fact— 
the continuing refugee influx from the 
China mainland into Hong Kong—has 
been neglected by our press, our experts 
on China and our decisionmakers alike. 
Today I wish to call: your attention to 
the significance of the Hong Kong ref- 
ugee problem. 

Very, few of us realize that there are 
more Chinese escaping to Hong Kong 
than East Germans scaling or tunneling 


‘under ‘the Berlin Wall. The size of the 


refugee influx from Mao’s\Jand into the 
tiny British colony:in fact :reflects the 
degree, of political instability in China. 
The problem. dates back to the-years im- 
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mediately following 1949 when chaos on 
the mainland drove large numbers of 
refugees to Hong Kong. 

In the last 20 years, at least 1,700,000 
refugees have fled to Hong Kong, ac- 
counting for over 40 percent of the is- 
land's total population. 

The largest monthly mass exodus from 
China occurred in April and May 1962, 
when a total of 142,000 escapees swarmed 
into Hong Kong, roughly over 70,000 a 
month. Many of us remember the pic- 
ture of a young Chinese girl who sat cry- 
ing when told she had to be sent back 
to Red China. An estimated 90,000 refu- 
gees were turned back by the Hong Kong 
authorities. 

Since then, the Chinese Communists 
have beefed-up their land and marine pa- 
trols in order to prevent the escapees 
from fleeing the China mainland. Orders 
have been given to shoot the fugitives at 
sight. Those caught have to face up to 
10 years of “reform through labor.” Nev- 
ertheless, streams of refugees keep on 
fiowing into the British colony, averaging 
well over 10,000 a year. 

In August and September 1968, the 
height of the Cultural Revolution, scores 
of bodies of young people, mostly those of 
former Red Guards, with their arms 
trussed behind their backs, drifted down 
from the Pear] River to the surrounding 
waters of Hong Kong. Since the British 
colony is 4 hours by train from Canton, 
clearly these were but a fraction of the 
persons killed in the factional strifes on 
the mainland. 

Last month, another wave of mass ex- 
odus started on the China mainland. An 
estimated total of 400 escapees, all in 
their teens and early twenties, were ar- 
rested by the Hong Kong police. The total 
could be much larger since only every 1 
out of 4 or 5 were caught by police patrol. 
Others have presumably entered Hong 
Kong without being detected. 

These young refugees, born and bred 
since the Communist takeover in 1949, 
had to cut through or scale barbed wires 
to reach the shore opposite Hong Kong. 
Then, under the cover of night, they had 
to use all kinds of buoyancy aids—which 
were very scarce and hard to obtain þe- 
cause of Chinese Communist precaution- 
ary measures—such as life buoys, in- 
flated basketballs, plastic or rubber floats 
to swim across the treacherous seas into 
the Hong Kong waters. The journey takes 
6 hours by even skilled swimmers. One 
ingenious youth floated over on a string 
of ping-pong balls. 

No one will ever know how many of 
these young freedom seekers were shot 
by Communist shore guards and marine 
patrols. Countless others were drowned. 
Yet hundreds more keep on risking their 
lives to swim to freedom in the British 
colony. Heart-rending stories of these 
daring young Chinese have been told and 
retold by the press in Hong Kong and 
elsewhere, but have mostly been neglect- 
ed by the American press which prides it- 
self for freedom to publish and to 
criticize. 

The Nationalist government on Tai- 
wan has been trying to help solve the ref- 
ugee proglem. It has so far resettled a 
total of over 150,000 refugees, but that is 
only a fraction of the total number of 
escapees. It also has to keep quiet lest it 
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jeopardize the working relationship with 
the Government of Hong Kong, which of- 
ficially recognizes Red China. 

The irony today is that when we are 
being fed flowing stories of Peking in our 
press, the influx of Chinese refugees into 
the British colony continues on an in- 
creasing scale. It could only testify to 
one fact: The Chinese Communist re- 
gime is anything but stable. The younger 
generation who are brought up under 
Communist rule are so disillusioned with 
it that they are voting by their feet to es- 
cape from Mao’s land. 

The concern which I express here this 
afternoon is being echoed in the Nation’s 
press, except for the extreme liberal 
newspapers. Here are a few items which 
have come to my attention: 


[From the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Okla- 
homan, Apr. 20, 1971] 


RED CHINA’S PING-PONG WINNINGS 


In view of their political inexperience, it 
isn't surprising that some of the younger 
members of the American delegation which 
visited Communist China should come back 
singing the praises of Chairman Mao. 

Some of them were Marxist-oriented to be- 
gin with, and their ideological affinity for 
communism may have had something to do 
with the invitations they received. 

A more mature if less exuberant reaction 
to Red China’s venture into ping-pong diplo- 
macy occurs in a remark by one of the re- 
turning delegation’s older members. In a dis- 
turbed reference to the anti-American post- 
ers he saw everywhere in Red China. Tim 
Boggan, a 40-year old teacher of English at 
Long Island University, said of his hosts that 
“they would toast you and meanwhile you'd 
be looking at the signs.” 

The signs and the underlying governmen- 
tal attitudes they reflected were there before 
the Americans arrived and they remain now 
that the Americans have departed. Although 
it may be unduly pessimistic to suppose they 
never will come down, it would be unduly 
optimistic to suppose they will come down 
in the foreseeable future. 

If “cultural” exchanges with Communist 
countries could reconcile conflicting ideolo- 
gies and override basic national interests, the 
United States and Soviet Russia should be 
on the best of terms right now. 

But there isn’t the slightest shred of evi- 
dence that the visits of a Russian ballet or 
wrestling team to this country or the appear- 
ances of American musicians in Moscow have 
had the slightest ameliorating influence on 
the larger differences embroiling the world’s 
two great nuclear powers. 

Soviet Russia’s growing military presence 
in the Middle East, its naval penetration of 
the Mediterranean, and its massive nuclear 
buildup have occurred during a period when 
it was participating increasingly in “cul- 
tural” exchanges with this country. 

Exactly what Red China is up to now must 
wait on events. But visible already are lim- 
ited gains for Peking from both a propa- 
ganda and a practical standpoint. Any bene- 
fits the United States may receive await the 
future. 

One obvious propaganda dividend to Red 
China is the further alienation of idealistic 
American young people from their less sus- 
ceptible elders. The widening breach is ap- 
parent in the response that Maoist-oriented 
19-year-old John Tannehill, a returning team 
member, gave when reminded that his father, 
an Ohio newspaper editor, had called him “an 
immature kid.” Young Tannehill attributed 
his differences with his father to the genera- 
tion gap. 

On the practical side, President Nixon is 
relaxing the American embargo on the ship- 
ment of “nonstrategic’ materials to Red 


China. While continuing to supply this coun- 
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try's enemies in Vietnam, Red China thus will 
be eligible to receive such “nonstrategic”’ 
American products as wheat which conceiv- 
ably could free “nonstrategic” Chinese rice 
for shipment to North Vietnam. There's a 
limit to the amount of hog bristles and dried 
eggs the United States could use in exchange. 

Beyond these immediate gains, Red China 
has opened the prospect of eventual diplo- 
matic recognition and admission to the 
United Nations, an accomplishment that 
could bring into question this country’s con- 
tinued military support of the Chinese Na- 
tionalists on Taiwan. Thus Red China’s 
winnings only began with its ping-pong 
victories over the Americans. 


[From the Washington Star, May 3, 1971] 
From DOMINOES TO PING-PONG AND CHESS 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 


San Dreco—The student asked: How do 
you get away with saying that the left stu- 
dent movement has collapsed, in the light 
of the demonstrations in Washington and 
San Francisco a week ago? 

The speaker answered: (1), Because the 
anti-war movement is no longer the property 
of students and college intellectuals; and (2) 
it is no longer, even among young people, 
the property of the left. True, there are still 
a great many students who side with Nixon. 
But a great many others, heretofore of re- 
served opinions, and even some of hawkish 
opinion, have now come around to believing 
that we should pull out right away. If you 
say a crowd of 300,000 war protestors two or 
three years ago, you could safely conclude 
that 90 percent of them were Mark Rudds, 
Dwight MacDonalds, or Benjamin Spocks; to- 
day they would include student athletes, 
Vietnam veterans, and local businessmen. 

He might have added a third point. It is 
that the extraordinary development involy- 
ing China is a crucial psychological blow to 
those who believe that tenacity in Vietnam 
is indispensable to the stabilization of Asia. 

The. position of Lyndon Johnson and 
Richard Nixon (and of course of their sec- 
retaries of state and joint chiefs) has been 
the domino theory. If South Vietnam were 
communized by force the resistance in Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and Malaysia would cease, Sur- 
rounded, Thailand would change govern- 
ments, and vote in one whose foreign pol- 
icy was the instrument of China. The pres- 
sures on Indonesia’s hundred million would 
be insupportable. 

Next, of course, the Philippines, which 
could not easily breathe in that iron lung, 
as a Western oriented enclave. South Korea 
would logically be next, once again through 
the satellization of its policies. Then time 
for the big one, Japan. 

But now the famous ping-pong develop- 
ment. It has weakened an indispensable plan 
in all the scaffolding. The reason Nixon is 
exchanging pleasantries with Red China is, 
although not spoken, quite clear: China is 
different from the China which was annealed 
into its present condition through two dec- 
ades of aggression, torture, convulsion, and 
xenophobia; the China which was the main 
threat to the dominoes. 

One can only assume that, if Nixon was 
thinking rigorously, he no longer believes 
quite so much about China. Granted, he 
hasn't yet recognized China, but he leaves 
us all to believe that that is mere formality. 

What does that do to the domino theory? 
Nothing. But it does a great deal to those 
who believe in the domino theory. Because 
they have suddenly been asked to believe 
that we should think of Red China as merely 
another Soviet Union. I happen to think 
that is quite bad enough, but in fact the 
Soviet Union has not overrun any new coun- 
try, nor has it (yet) satellized the politics 
of any contiguous country since the Czech- 
Oslovakian coup of 1948. And China has not 
taken any new territory since Tibet, if you 
don’t count a little gob of India. 
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Why then is it necessary to contain China 
by fighting a surrogate war in Southeast 
Asia? many Americans will suddenly wonder. 
If Nixon and Chou En-lai are prepared to 
settle their differences at a negotiating table, 
why not let the Southeast Asian thing run 
its course? We are beholden, in a way, to 
the South Vietnamese people, yes; but we are 
not beholden to them except in a grander 
context which presupposes that if we let 
them down, little by little a whole tier of 
nations will become instruments of an 
enemy bent on the destruction of the United 
States. 

I do not, myself, doubt that Nixon is play- 
ing chess with China. But he should be re- 
minded that there are lots and lots of spec- 
tators who will not only be surprised by some 
of his moves, but dismayed. And if and when 
he is in a position to ery checkmate, he may 
look around him and find that there is no- 
body left there to applaud. 


CAPITAL Fair 
(By Andrew Tully) 

WasHINGTON.—There is of course a “Red 
China Lobby,” just as there has been, for lo, 
these many years, a Nationalist China Lobby. 
But the new lobby is not composed of naive 
ping pong players and their fawning tributes 
to the Peking regime. It is composed of Amer- 
ican businessmen who want a piece of the 
action. 

This does not make General Motors or du 
Pont subversive. One need not embrace a 
government’s ideology to seek the profits 
waiting to be made by trade with Mao's cap- 
tive nation. European countries have been 
reaping those profits for years, with the fat- 
test share going to our leading anti-commu- 
nist client, West Germany. No one has sug- 
gested that Japan will go Marxist because it 
sells to Red China. 

So what I suppose must be called Big 
Business is merely looking for a new market. 
Big Labor also has a stake in this search, 
since its primary aim is still more jobs, if 
only to secure the lucrative posts of mem- 
bers of its executive suite. 

In short, there is still no strong grassroots 
surge demanding that the United States rec- 
ognize Communist China and support its ad- 
mittance to the United Nations. Sen. George 
McGovern’s resolution favoring admission 
has not produced mass marches and demon- 
strations supporting his stand. Atty. Gen. 
John Mitchell has not been forced to call out 
the troops to put down a revolution by Mao- 
ists. 

So far, indeed, all the overtures to Peking 
have been made by a Republican President 
named Richard Nixon, who can hardly be 
described as fellow traveler. 

What Nixon has done is try to open up 
a serious dialogue with Peking. He believes 
that the cause of world peace would be served 
by a regularization of relations between the 
U.S. and Red China. But he has promised 
nothing, thank heaven. 

Thank heaven, because there is still a long 
way to go. One ping pong match does not a 
policy make, and although Peking apparent- 
ly has softened its attitude toward Washing- 
ton, there is yet no reason to believe that the 
Mao regime is really interested in going all 
the way to diplomatic relations with the U.S. 
and accepting a UN seat. 

We can be sure that if Mao is really inter- 
ested in making a horse trade, he has a 
spavined old nag already groomed for the 
deal. 

That is why there is a quality of both 
respectability and reason in the “Stop Red 
China” campaign launched by the Commit- 
tee of One Million, headed by the respected 
and highly informed Dr. Walter Judd, a 
former Congressman from Minnesota. Like 
most such groups, Judd’s committee tends 
to specialize in typerbole, painting Commu- 
nist China as a nation of unregenerated bar- 
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barians. But it is a force for caution, and 
that is good. 

For example Judd has noted “political pres- 
sures” aimed at forcing President Nixon to 
accept Mao’s terms. As I read his words, he 
is not talking about Maoist kooks storming 
the White House, but about those pressures 
brought in more subtle fashion by business 
and labor unions. That's where the muscle is, 

Some administration sources haye leaked 
the intelligence that Nixon would like to 
establish diplomatic relations with Red 
China before next year's Presidential elec- 
tion. I hope they’re wrong. The problem is 
too complex to be viewed as just another 
political ploy. For one thing, it involves the 
good name of the United States, as involved 
in our treaty commitments with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Formosan government, 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 17, 1971] 


EXCERPTS FROM AN INTERVIEW IN WASHINGTON 
WITH THE PRESIDENT BY Six NEWSMEN 


CHINA IS SUBJECT 


Q. Do you think that we can anticipate an 
establishment. of diplomatic relations with 
the People’s Republic of China in your first 
Administration rather than your second? 

A. What we have here is the result of a 
long process that began, in my own 
thoughts—even before 1968—the spring of 
‘68, when I answered that question at this 
convention, I wrote an article for Foreign Af- 
fairs—in which I pointed out that we could 
not have, what will be by the end of the cen- 
tury, a billion of the most creative and able 
people in the world isolated from the world; 
and that whoever was President of the United 
States had to develop .a policy which would 
bring the isolation of a billion Chinese from 
the rest of the world to an end. 

I also pointed out that that was a long- 
range goal. The long-range goal of this Ad- 
ministration—and of the next one, whatever 
it may be—must be two things: one, a 
normalization of the relations between the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China; and; two, the ending of the isolation 
of the mainland China from the world com- 
munity. 

WHAT ABOUT CUBA? 


Q. Are we thinking also about long-range 
or short-range normalizing of our relations 
with Cuba? 

A. As far as Castro is concerned, he’s al- 
ready drawn the line. He’s exporting revolu- 
tion all over the hemisphere, still exporting 
it. His line is against the United States—not 
only within Cuba, but outside of Cuba. And 
as long as Castro is adopting an antagonistic, 
anti-American line, we are certainly not go- 
ing to normalize our relations with Castro. As 
soon as he changes his line toward us, we 
might consider it. But it’s his move. 

[From the Indianapolis, (Ind.) News, 
May 12, 1971] 


VIOLATES CHARTER: PEKING DOESN'T QUALIFY 
For U.N. 


(By Sen. Peter Dominick, Republican of 
Colorado) 

The visit of the American table-tennis 
players to Red China marked the first time 
ordinary Americans have gone on an unoffi- 
cial goodwill tour since the Communists 
came to power more than 20 years ago. It is 
not a meaningless event, but I doubt whether 
it constitutes any real thaw in the Arctic 
freeze of our relationship: 

Despite the ping-pong diplomacy, it is well 
to remember that the Chinese leadership has 
not changed. The same men who smile at 
our ping-pong players are those who sub- 
jected Tibet to the most dangerous type of 
colonialism the world has ever seen, the 
same ones who operate such a cruel and 
hated dictatorship that more Chinese at- 
tempted to escape in one recent month than 
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all the East Germans who attempted to 
scale or penetrate the Berlin Wall in 10 
years, and the same men who continue to 
declare their resolute adherence not to peace- 
ful means of settling disputes, but to the 
use of revolutionary force. 

Only two months ago His Holiness, Tenzing 
Gyatso, the 14th Dalai Lama of Tibet, now 
living in exile in India, reported in the New 
York Times that “the Chinese have launched 
a veritable reign of terror. Tibetians of all 
classes are beaten, humilitated, tortured or 
killed on such filmsy trumped-up charges 
as harboring subversive designs against the 
regime, possessing objects or collaborating 
and helping ‘reactionary elements.’ " 

It is difficult if not impossible to relate 
these activities with the words in the United 
Nations Charter which member nations 
adopt on admission: “Faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women, of nations large and small.” 

Yet despite overwhelming evidence that 
Red China has no intention of changing its 
international conduct, many in our coun- 
try overlook the difference between the Chi- 
nese people and their oppressive government, 
ignore the fact that all trade must be carried 
out through a Communist government trade 
organization, thus strengthening that gov- 
ernment’s cruel hold over its own people, and 
forget the principles of the U.N. Charter 
which the Red Chinese have never even given 
lip service. 

In the coming months as the admission of 
Red China to the U.N. is debated it is well 
to keep in mind that the U.N. Charter does 
not advocate universal membership. Rather 
it has specific qualifications for admission— 
and Red China does not meet them. It has 
shown a consistent and total disregard for 
fundamental human rights, it has disre- 
garded the dignity of persons, and it has ob- 
literated the rights of individuals. Freedom 
has been stifled; intolerance substituted for 
tolerance. 

In the words of the China expert, Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Judd of the Committee of One Million: 
“If, in fact, there has been some recent ‘mel- 
lowing’ and ‘evolution’ inside Communist 
China, has it been caused by their successes? 
Or by their failures? If economic and other 
pressures from within and without are com- 
pelling Mao and his gang of military dicta- 
tors to moderate their policies, doesn't com- 
mon sense dictate that we maintain those 
pressures rather than reduce them?” 

When a Chinese government, freely chosen 
by its 800 million people, agrees by actions 
and words that it will abide by the terms of 
the U.N. Charter and international law, then 
it would help world peace to have China as 
a member. Until then it is not in our national 
interest or the interest of 800 million sub- 
jugated Chinese to strengthen their platform 
for violent revolution. 

If we will just wait, the Chinese people will 
provide the answer for us. As the Chinese 
say: “There is a day to cast your nets, and a 
day to dry your nets.” 


[From the Waukesha (Wis.) Freeman, 
May 5, 1971] 
PEKING CALLS U.S. FRIENDSHIP “HUMBUG” 


Red China doesn’t intend that playing table 
tennis with the U.S. will lead to a diplomatic 
honeymoon, judging from a blast out of Pe- 
king against the State Department and Nixon 
Administration. This has come in response to 
President Nixon's press conference remarks 
last week in which he frankly courted friend- 
ly relations with the Peking government and 
expressed the wish to visit China “in some 
capacity.” 

The New China News Agency wasn’t long 
in replying that while closer friendship be- 
tween the American and Chinese people has 
developed, there is no intention on the part 
of the Peking government to improve dip- 
lomatic relations. 
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“In these circumstances,” the official News 
Agency stated, “the Nixon Administration, 
which is beset with difficulties both at home 
and abroad, hastily made various gestures 
with regard to its policy toward China as if 
it wanted to improve relations with China.” 
But this was labelled as “all humbug” since 
Washington’s position is in reality “intended 
to gain political capital in order to extricate 
itself from the unprecedented isolation at 
home and abroad.” 

What seems to have soured Peking is last 
week’s report by a Presidential Commission, 
headed by Henry Cabot Lodge, that the U.S. 
should adopt a two-China policy. This would 
entail seating mainland China in the United 
Nations while allowing the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of Taiwan to retain its seat. The 
News Agency referred to this report in slam- 
ming the door on a detente between the two 
countries. 

Both Peking and Taiwan have rejected a 
two-China policy and neither seems willing 
to agree to such an arrangement even though 
many in this country think it fair to have 
separate seats for the regimes. The price of 
friendship with mainland China, therefore, 
is the same as it has always been: rejecting 
Peking’s arch enemy, Gen. Chiang Kaishek. 
[From the New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 

Courier, May 11, 1971] 

From CHINA, THUNDER STILL RUMBLES 

The first flush of euphoria over the recent 
round of Ping-Pong diplomacy has evapo- 
rated on the old sticking point of Formosa’s 
relationship to the mainland. 

The U.S. State Department recently floated 
& trial balloon with a statement suggesting 
that the “unsettled question” of the sover- 
eignty of Formosa might be negotiated by 
the rival Communist and Nationalist Chinese 
governments. 

A few days later President Nixon seemed to 
shoot the balloon down himself with a press- 
conference remark that the negotiation idea 
was “unrealistic.” And then Peking quickly 
finished the job. Its official news organ, true 
to type, said Chiang Kaishek’s Nationalists 
are just a bunch of imperialist-supported 
bandits to be wiped off the face of the earth 
ee Ore Formosa is legally part of the main- 

And now there are reports that Red 
China’s Premier Chou En-lai would like Pek- 
ing and Washington to negotiate Formosa’s 
fate, which means nothing less than a de- 
mand that the United States sell out its old 
ally—lock, stock and barrel. 

So this exchange is discouraging. For years 
now, Washington has hoped it could break 
through the Bamboo Curtain with some ar- 
rangement that would preserve an independ- 
ent national existence for Formosa while 
bringing mainland China, with its 700 mil- 
lion people and its blend of ancient culture 
and incipient nuclear technology, back into 
the world’s mainstream. But always, Peking 
has demanded sovereignty over the big 
island of Formosa as the price for serious 
talks. 

The latest advocacy for the “two-China” 
approach came in the report of the prestig- 
ious Lodge Commission, urging United Na- 
tions seating for the Communist People’s 
Republic on terms that would allow the 
Nationalist Chinese to remain with the U.N., 
too. The stumbling block is still how to put 
this proposition into effect, and Peking’s re- 
sort to the old rhetorical posturing now is a 
sharply negative sign. 

But the important fact remains that Pe- 
king has decided to come out of its shell of 
self-imposed isolation. If the dialogue has 
negative tones, it is better than the past 
total chill of hostility. 

In the past year, Peking has entered 
formal diplomatic relations with Canada and 
Italy on terms slightly different from those 
applied in previous cases. Both Ottawa and 
Rome insisted on statements of exception to 
Peking’s territorial claim to Formosa as part 
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of their diplomatic dealings, and Peking let 
this stand. 

President Nixon’s observation that the 
Ping-Pong affair broke the ice but left the 
water untested was wisely cautious. There 
has obviously been a profound change in 
Peking’s outlook and desires, but it will take 
actions and not propagandistic words to re- 
yeal its purposes and direction. 


[From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun, April 20, 1971] 
Move CAREFULLY 


It really should take more than a ping 
pong match to effect the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. 

We have no quarrel with the premise that 
even this slight opening of the door with 
the world’s most populous nation is all to 
the good. And we feel that it should result 
in a considerable lessening of the tensions 
between Washington and Canton. But, the 
mere opening of the doors for the first time 
in decades should not be a signal to im- 
mediately welcome the People’s Republic 
without deep and serious investigation into 
the ramifications. 

Does this mean the Chinese Nationalist 
government will still be a member of the 
UN? Will both North and South Korea be 
admitted? Will both North and South Viet- 
nam be welcomed? Or East and West Ger- 
many? 

It is not surprising that an athletic pro- 
gram unlocked the first door. People through- 
out the world generally are able to keep 
their sports separated from their politics. 
The United States has been participating for 
years in sports programs which send instruc- 
tors, teams or equipment to countries which 
are not particularly friendly. We're reminded 
of the world rifie matches held several years 
ago in the shadow of the pyramids. And the 
pole vaulting instructor sent to Baghdad to 
assist the Iraq sports program. And the 
dozens of sporting programs held throughout 
the world every year in which countries of 
every political pole participate. 

We'd like to see increased trade, cultural, 
educational, industrial, social and news 
media, visits between the United States and 
Red China. These can only be helpful to get 
both countries to better understand one 
another. 

But we don’t think the time has yet come 
to start suggesting a favorable vote from 
the Western nations when the annual move 
to admit China comes up at the UN. 

[From the Manchester (N.H.) Union-Leader, 
Apr. 25, 1971] 
UP THE CREEK 

The voices.of reason no doubt were 
drowned last week in the sea of liberal praise 
for Red China and its peace-loving ping- 
pong players. 

Television network commentators fought 
amongst themselves in a ridiculous con- 
test to see who could come up with the most 
superlatives. for the grand and noble Com- 
munist gesture. 

People can’t be blamed for hoping the 

Communists really have become civilized and 
are abandoning their ruthless, dictatorial 
ways. But one must have a mighty big pair 
of rose-colored glasses actually to believe the 
Reds, 
Columnist William Buckley, one of the 
reasonable commentators not swept under 
by the liberal waves, correctly described the 
foolishness of United States citizens playing 
games with the Communists, It would have 
been just as sensible, Buckley noted, for 
the Allies to have cancelled the Normandy 
Invasion had Hitler invited them to Berlin 
for a little badminton match! 

Not for all the tea in their homeland are 
the Red Chinese about to make a 180-degree 
turn. And we fear that by the time the 
addile-brained liberals realize this they will 
be up the Commies’ creek without even a 


ping-pong paddle. 
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Mr, DAVIS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, for a decade now we have been 
sending “advisors” and men to fight and 
die in Vietnam in order to help preserve 
freedom in Southeast Asia. 

Hopefully these men did not die in vain. 
Hopefully, the Nations of Southeast Asia 
will be able to resist the Communists, 
even though our presence there is being 
diminished. 

Because so many American lives have 
been sacrificed in Vietnam, the U.S, Gov- 
ernment has the obligation to these men 
and their families, as well as all Ameri- 
cans who in one way or another have con- 
tributed to the terrible cost of Vietnam, 
to prudently pursue any policies which 
might in one way or another effect the 
future of Southeast Asia. 

Therefore, U.S. policy toward China is 
in the interest of all Americans, but espe- 
cially veterans. How the majority of our 
veterans feel about U.S. policy toward 
Red China should be of great significance 
to everyone concerned with formulating 
our Chinese policy, especially the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

We have seen a small minority of vet- 
erans who demonsirated against the war 
in Vietnam in Washington recently. They 
were joined by some who posed as vet- 
erans but were in fact imposters, 

As usual those who have supported our 
policies in Vietnam have not been seen 
demonstrating on the streets. 

But veterans who are against aiding 
Red China have been heard from 
through the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
a most responsible and highly respected 
organization. 

At their last convention in Miami 
Beach, the VFW passed overwhelmingly 
a resolution against recognizing or aid- 
ing Red China. 

The VFW resolution very correctly 
pointed out that Red China “is responsi- 
ble for the death of thousands of U.S. 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines in 
Korea and is now engaged in ruthless and 
bloody aggression in Southeast Asia.” 

Members of the VFW know best about 
Red Chinese aggression. A good percent- 
age of that organization is composed of 
veterans from Korea and Vietnam. 

The resolution resolved as follows: 

Be it resolved, by the 71st National Con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, that the United States 
vigorously oppose admittance of Red China 
to the United Nations or any of its compo- 
nents; and 

Be it further resolved, that we advise the 
Congress, the President and State Depart- 
ment that we are opposed to sending any 
food or providing assistance in any form, 
directly or indirectly, to our enemy, Red 
China; and 

Be it further resolved; that the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States strong- 
ly support a policy of isolating Red China 
by economic and, where appropriate, military 
means, until such time as Red China re- 
nounces by deed, as well as word, its 
sive threats, policies, and acts against other 
peoples and other nations. 


Now it might be argued that the VFW 
Convention was held some 10 months ago 
and that since the administration is now 
moving toward closer ties with Red 
China, the VFW -will soften its stand. 

There is considerable evidence to the 
contrary. First, just 2 weeks ago the 
commander in chief of the VFW, Herbert 
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Rainwater, following an inspection trip 
to Southeast Asia said: 

The 1.6 million war veterans of the Unit- 
ed States will persist in their struggle 
against admission of the Peking regime into 
the United Nations and the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between Washington 
and Peking. 


Secondly, I have learned that a resolu- 
tion similar to the one passed at last 
year’s convention will be offered again 
this year, and considering the statement 
of Commander Rainwater, I have little 
doubt that the VFW will again affirm 
their firm stand. 

If the veterans of this Nation, who have 
done the actual fighting against our ag- 
gressors, are this opposed to dealing 
with Red China, can our policymakers 
be less opposed? 

I urge the President to heed the voices 
of our veterans and their counsel that 
we view Communist China in the only 
light in which it can be viewed: As a 
continuing tyranny and a threat to the 
peace of the world. One does not fondle 
a rattlesnake in the hopes of pacifying 
it. One keeps its distance until it is de- 
fanged. 

This policy of caution is advocated 
by the responsible press of the Nation 
as evidenced by this sampling of edi- 
torials. 


[From the Fort Wayne, (Ind.) Journal 
Gazette, Apr. 24, 1971] 
PING PONG DIPLOMACY 

Ping pong diplomacy is going big as of 
now. 

It -has,caysed a slight Hfting of the bam- 
boo curtain of Red China. 

The commentators and cartoonists and 
the politicians in the United States are hav- 
ing a field day. 

The Kremlin is deeply concerned about 
the possibility that Peking has won the co- 
operation of Uncle Sam to an extent which 
they had thought impossible a few months 
ago. 

But will the good will last? Who knows? 

The Chinese Reds may get intoxicated 
with enthusiasm and overplay their hand 
and set up a reaction against them here in 
America. 

The world has a lot of trouble spots and 
does not seem to be relaxed. Of course, if 
there could be a genuine relaxation between 
two of the biggest global powers, it might set 
a contagious example for the other treubled 
spots to follow. 

It.is much too early to tell what is going 
to be accomplished by ping pong diplomacy. 

Everybody hopes for the best, dut the 
hopes are diluted with reasonable doubts. 


{From the Lima (Ohio) News, Apr. 22, 1971] 
A PATIENT CHINA POLICY 


The Communist conquest of China 22 
years ago must be ranked as one of the worst 
catastrophes of modern times, Already, it has 
ushered in two Asian wars which inflicted 
more than 300,000 American casualties, in- 
cluding 100,000 dead. 

For the Chinese people, the tragedy is with- 
out parallel! The slaughters of Hitler and 
Stalin pale by comparison with the 15 mil- 
lion Chinese murdered by orders of the Mao 
Tse-tung regime. 

Moreover, the extension of communism 
into China has brought the entire Asian land 
mass under siege. The whole world soon will 
be threatened by hydrogen-headed missiles 
being incubated by Peking. 

Certainly the neglect of the United States 
and our mistaken policies contributed to the 
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loss of three quarters of a billion people as 
a firm ally. 

Now America stands once again at an his- 
toric watershed with respect to China which 
could alter the course of history. The ques- 
tion is whether the United States should 
sanction admission of the Peking regime into 
the United Nations, assuming Peking is inter- 
ested in U.N. membership. 

Led by the flock of Senate “doves,” a small 
but vocal element in this country would em- 
brace the Chinese Reds because, it is argued, 
a quarter of mankind should not be isolated. 
According to this viewpoint, the Mao re- 
gime would become civilized through a 
“meaningful dialogue.” 

The time has come for the American peo- 
ple to do some straight thinking about China. 
The beginning of wisdom is the need to rec- 
ognize the sharp distinction between the Chi- 
nese people and the government in Peking. 

Those familiar with China today know 
that the Mao administration does not truly 
govern the people of mainland China. After 
having their ancient and revered family con- 
cept attacked, after suffering disastrous ex- 
periments in communal farms and backyard 
steel furnaces and after enduring the mur- 
derous Red Guards, the stoic Chinese masses 
simply refuse to carry out Peking’s orders. 
In the face of all this, it is little wonder that 
the Maoist regime merely maintains the form 
but not the substance of power today. 

We must, of course, eventually have dia- 
logue with China but only when it is in our 
interest to do so. 

At the present time it is not in our na- 
tional interest. There is no need to dignify or 
help perpetuate the hapless Peking regime. 
There is no significant promise of fruitful 
trade with Red China. There is no promise 
of greater security. 

Finally, there is no one in the Mao regime 
with whom we could hold a responsible di- 
alogue. If we are patient, the Chinese people 
will eventually prevail and the Maoist group 
will be history. 

Asia has a gréat future. The United States 
could have a great role’in that future pro- 
vided we do not repudiate our friends and 
embrace our enemies—provided we do not 
help to perpetuate the Maoists through rec- 
ognition. 

To paraphrase a Chinese parable, this is not 
the time to cast our nets; it is the time to 
dry them. 


[From the Birmingham Ala.) News, April 28, 
1971] 


Go Stow on CHINA 


Secretary of State William Rogers is in 
London to meet with representatives of the 
other nations who, like the U.S., are signa- 
tories to the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO) pact. 

Rogers commented on his arrival in Eng- 
land that recent contacts between the U.S, 
and Communist China may usher in a new 
era in relations between the two nations and 
declared the U.S. policy intent to be to en- 
courage China to play “a constructive rather 
than a disruptive role” in Asia. 

That’s all well and good, the SEATO allies 
seemed to be saying—but... 

The Australian representative observed that 
the nations of Southeast Asia share Rogers’ 
hopes that China will behave as a peace- 
able neighbor, but noted that they have de- 
tected no basic changes in Chinese policy 
to lend great weights to such hopes. 

For the foreseeable future, he said, there 
will continue to be a need for this alliance. 

We c2rtainly agree, and we can imagine 
how our allies must be eyeing nervously not 
only our cozying up to Red China but the 
isolationist pressure which has been built up 


in this country by opponents of the Vietnam 
war, 


Similarly—again, while seeing the desira- 
bility of efforts to improve relations with Red 
China—we would expect the President to go 
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slow on reversing U.S. policy opposing admis- 
sion of Peking to the United Nations as rec- 
ommended by a presidential commission 
headed by former ambassador to the. U.N. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

It may be that further developments will 
justify a reconsideration of our position on 
this issue (although certainly not if the price 
for admission of Red China is the expulsion 
of Nationalist China). But it is much too 
soon to make that decision, 

It will take more than a few swipes of a 
ping-pong paddle to convince skeptical Amer- 
icans (and skeptical Asians in the nations 
bordering China) that Peking has suddenly 
decided to walk the international straight 
and narrow. 

[From the Minneapolis, (Minn.) Tribune 
May 2, 1971] 
CONTROL EUPHORIA 


President Nixon took advantage of a ques- 
tion at his latest news conference to cool 
down the volley of enthusiasm about the 
future of relations with Red China that has 
been pingponging across the United States. 
He noted that some of the speculation that 
has occurréd since the visit of the United 
States table tennis team “has not been use- 

Mr. Nixon then went on to spoil this diplo- 
matic cooling effort somewhat by speculat- 
ing himself about the possibilities of his visit- 
ing mainland China sometime “in some ca- 
pacity.” This may be useful in keeping the 
new opening to the Orient alive and, inci- 
dentally, perhaps in nudging the Kremlin 
into seeing to it that an American president 
visits the Soviet Union before he sips tea 
in Chou En-lai’s parlor. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Nixon's hints about 
an eventual visit to Communist China appear 
bound to stimulate dreams of normalization 
of relations just around the corner, It is fit- 
ting, therefore, to look, at some. of the ob- 
stacles that stand in the way. They are in- 
deed. enormous, and cannot—and should 
not—be ignored. 

To begin with, there is the matter of 
American prisoners. Two of them have been 
stuck in Mao’s prison for 19 years. They are 
John T. Downey and Richard G, Fecteau, 
civilian employes of the Army, who were 
barely old enough to vote when their plane 
was shot down in Korea in 1952. Also in 
Communist Chinese jails are Air Force Capt. 
Philip E. Smith, 36, shot down over the Gulf 
of Tonkin in 1965, and Air Force Lt: Robert 
Flynn, 32, downed near the border between 
North Vietnam and China in 1967. In addi- 
tion, Navy Lt. Joseph Dunn, whose plane dis- 
appeared while on a mission over the South 
China Sea in 1968, is believed to be in Red 
Chinese hands, 

Mr. Nixon has taken the eminently sound 
position that the US is not going to with- 
draw totally from South Vietnam until the 
American prisoners are released from the 
barbaric clutches of North Vietnam. Like- 
wise, a similar position should be taken in 
dealing with the Red Chinese—no trade, no 
exchanges, no visits until there is a civilized, 
if not humanitarian, disposition of the 
matter of American citizens being held 
prisoner in mainland China. 

Then, of course, there is the enormous 
obstacle of the Republic of China occupying 
Taiwan, the Pescadores, Matsu and Quemoy. 
Mr. Nixon has shown great courage in not 
running out on the South Vietnamese and 
instead giving them a chance to survive. 
America, through its president, is honor 
bound not to abandon the Nationalist 
Chinese to'a Red takeover. To do so would 


be to scuttle the American integrity we have 
paid such a high price to mairtain in South 
Vietnam. 

Still another great obstacle is the question 
of the slave conditions that exist under the 
Red Chinees regime. America has shown great 
concern for internal political conditions of 
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other nations. Look at our refusal to recog- 
nize or deal with Rhodesia. Yet the facts are 
clear that Communist China is one of the 
most repressive nations in the world. 

The Chinese tyrants, for example, have 
subjected Tibetans to a reign of terror. Even 
while Americans were playing table tennis 
with their smiling hosts, freedom hungry 
Chinese were risking their lives in six mile 
swims through cold water to escape from 
“Mao’s paradise.” 

Certainly, America’s objective should be to 
seek normal relations with the 800 million 
mainiand Chinese. But, it should be kept 
in mind, that it is not the masses, but a 
relative handful of despots with whom we 
will be dealing and taking into the family 
of nations. 

Indeed, Mr, Nixon is in order when he 
expressés some reservations about what lies 
ahead in normalizing relations with the 
Chinese nation. 

[From the Elmira (N.Y.) Star-Gazette, Apr. 
16, 1971] 


How OPEN WILL RED CHINA BE? 


Nobody is certain as yet just how big a 
hole Red China means to chop in her “Bam- 
boo Curtain,” but it's obvious that there's 
even more significance to the visit of the U.S. 
table tennis team than first realized. 

For the Communist authorities also in- 
vited four U.S. newsmen to accompany the 
paddlers, and they're already transmitting 
dispatches back to Americans without ap- 
parent restriction. 

The news blackout on Red China since the 
1949 revolution hasn’t been total, of course. 

Many foreign Communist sympathizers 
have written favorably about conditions 
there. A few unbiased reporters from the free 
world outside the U.S. also have been granted 
entry. 

Still, there’s no substitute for American 
newsmen of known objectivity, so far as U.S. 
citizens are concerned, to provide confidence 
of getting the true picture insofar as Peking 
will permit its viewing. 

The Communists chose circumstances 
favorable to themselves for this exposure. 

Their table tennis players are among the 
world’s best and can make the Americans 
look like basement Ping Pong amateurs. 
There are no convulsing internal disputes in 
China now; much material progress has been 
made since the revolution, and, again, the 
newsmen likely will see little that Peking 
doesn’t want them to see. 

Further, the true test of openness will be 
how far the barriers are dropped for other 
American visitors, now that the United 
States has permitted virtually unrestricted 
travel of her citizens to Communist China. 

The Red Chinese still insist that Chiang 
Kai-shek’s claim to Formosa be declared in- 
valid as a condition of their admission to the 
United Nations. And U.S. recognition of the 
Peking regime at this time would have the 
same effect, even if it were not spelled out. 

That would be a blow to all U.S. allies on 
China's borders, over and above the sell-out 
of Chiang’s government—which, for all its 
authoritarianism, is still a lot more demo- 
cratic than Mao Tse-tung’s. 

A slogan seen among all the portraits of 
Mao summed it up bluntly: “People of the 
world unite and defeat the U.S. aggressors 
and all their running dogs!" 

But another sign viewed by the table ten- 
nis team simply said: “Long live the great 
unity of the people of the world!” Time will 
tell which theme will dominate Red China’s 
attitude toward the U.S., which in turn will 
determine America’s own future outlook. 


Mr. McKEVITT. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
pliment my distinguished colleagues and 
want to join with them in expressing the 
feeling that we should move cautiously, 
very cautiously—and not at the expense 
of our allies in Asia—as Red China seem- 
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ingly extends an accommodating hand. 
The phrase “ping pong diplomacy” al- 
ready has become a cliche, and I wonder 
whether the Red Chinese hand holding 
the ping pong paddle actually is clad in 
mail rather than accommodation. 

While a sincere and meaningful ac- 
commodation with Red China would be 
desirable, we should carefully examine 
events in Asia before moving in a pre- 
cipitous manner. At the moment, I doubt 
Red China’s motives and sincerity. 

Most of the continent of Asia, 16 na- 
tions out of 23, is engaged in war, rebel- 
lion or civil strife, and Peking is fueling 
much of this flame. I would only note 
the following: 

Red China is pressing North Vietnam 
to seek a military victory not a negoti- 
ated one. 

In North Korea, Kim Il Sung is as 
“hard line” as ever, again, thanks to 
“guidance” from Red China. 

Red Chinese military aid is being ex- 
tended to Communist forces not only in 
Vietnam but also in Laos and Cam- 
bodia. 

Mao’s ideology is partly at the root of 
troubles in India, Ceylon and the Philip- 
pines. 

Indications now are that Red Chinese 
arms are being smuggled to rebels in the 
mountains, swamps, and jungles of Thai- 
land, Burma, Malaysia, and Indonesia. 

Experts also say that a majority of 
Red leaders in Asia consider Peking—not 
Moscow—to be the center of world com- 
munism. These Red leaders in Asia ap- 
parently believe Moscow has been too 
“soft” in its dealings with the West, and 
they are looking more and more to 
Peking. 

I think it is also interesting to point to 
the latest issue of “China Reconstructs,” 
a Peking monthly which is printed in sev- 
eral languages, including English. In the 
May issue of. “China Reconstruction,” 
there is a front page statement by Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung which says: 

People of the world, unite and defeat the 
U.S. aggressors and all their running dogs... 


The same issue carries several bitter 
anti-American articles such as: “The 
World’s People Fight U.S. Imperialism,” 
and “A Small Nation Can Defeat a Big 
One.” 

Mere Red Chinese rhetoric? Maybe 
and maybe not. 

But, Mr. Speaker, all of this leads me 
to believe that accommodation with Red 
China should be viewed realistically and 
by Red China’s actions in her own part of 
the world. 

Perhaps a quote from Yogi Berra sums 
it up: 

You can observe a lot by just watchin’. 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to express my appreciation to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana for obtaining this 
time to consider recent developments in 
our relations with Red China and give 
studied consideration to the meaning 
and impact of these developments. 

I feel it is especially important that 
we take a few moments to ponder the 
subject of “communications gaps” in 
this regard: We live in an age of commu- 
nications gaps. Young people cannot 
communicate with their parents or 
elders. Presidents are accused of credibil- 
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ity gaps and the press complains they 
will not communicate. Federal agencies 
are criticized for “managing news” or 
classifying information which ought to 
be public while newspapers are accused 
of “manufacturing news” or saying too 
much about incidents which do not de- 
serve headline coverage. 

And out of concern over these ‘“com- 
munications gaps” has grown an under- 
standable psychology of seeking to open 
up communications and get a ““meaning- 
ful dialog” started whenever there ap- 
pears any chance of doing so. 

What does this have to do with Red 
China? Simply this: I believe a similar 
psychology exists in the area of interna- 
tional relations and especially so in our 
response to the Communist bloc of na- 
tiò. `s. There is an eagerness to grasp at 
any straw which may “open up a dialog” 
and help to “thaw” relations. 

There is, of course, always a desire on 
the part of people who sincerely want 
peace and understanding among men— 
and I think most Americans do—I cer- 
tainly do—a desire to keep the lines of 
communication open. But there are real 
dangers inherent in such a stance, for, 
unless that desire is mutual, one party 
can easily be taken in by the other. His 
willingness to communicate can be used 
to damage or destroy him. 

We have seen how certain “crusaders” 
demand an interview with someone they 
feel represents an obstacle to achieving 
their goals. If they are refused the in- 
terview, they characterize the refusal as 
undemocratic, closeminded, authoritar- 
ian. But, all too often, if granted the 
interview, they verbally abuse the in- 
dividual; attempt to handcuff him or 
render him a prisoner in his own office 
as one group recently did the Selective 
Service Director; physically assault him, 
reduce the office to shambles, or in other 
ways violate the tacit rules which govern 
a willingness to engage in communica- 
tion. 

This, I fear, is the all-too-likely out- 
come of the present efforts to open trade, 
and thus communication, with Red 
China. : 

There are many things one could point 
to which warn that there has been no 
change in Red China’s attitude toward 
the United States or, for that matter, the 
rest of the world. My colleagues have 
pointed to many of those warning signs. 
I should like, however, to refer to one in 
particular which has not been’ men- 
tioned. 

Recently, intelligence sources in the 
Orient obtained a copy of the “Draft of 
the Revised Constitution” of the Chinese 
Communist regime which was passed by 
the Ninth National Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party. 

Some significant changes in the polit- 
ical system of the Peiping regime ap- 
pear in this revised “Constitution.” They 
can be reduced, essentially to three main 
points: 

First, the “nature of the state” is 
changed, the “democratic coat” is com- 
pletely discarded, and the “eiection sys- 
tem” is abolished and replaced with the 
“consultative election,” which means the 
representatives of the people will now 
be appointed instead of elected. Under 
the draft constitution, the so-called “peo- 
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ples’ congresses” at various levels must 
consist of the deputies of workers, peas- 
ants, and soldiers as the main body, and 
all “state and leadership organs” must 
practice “the revolutionary three-in-one 
combination between, army personnel, 
cadres, and masses.” The purpose is to 
insure the absolute superiority of the 
military in various leadership organs. 

Under. the old Constitution, military 
troops were only a component of the 
Government. But now, under the draft 
constitution, they have been separated 
from the government system. Instead of 
belonging to the state, they now have 
become the property of the party. More 
importantly, though superficially the 
power of the party is supreme, in actua! 
fact, because the influence of military 
men has infiltrated into the party orga- 
nization and become the main body of 
the organization at various levels, it is 
the military that will now occupy the top 
leadership position. 

This leads to the second point; namely, 
that Mao Tse-tung wants to make sure 
that the “People’s Congress” is led by 
the central committee of the party. Un- 
der the draft constitution, the premier 
of the State Council is nominated by the 
party, and all “power organs” and the 
“administrative organs,” including the 
State Council, become the tools of the 
party. Meanwhile, it is stipulated that 
the chairman of the party is also the 
national leader, the chief of state and the 
supreme commander of the armed forces, 
thus concentrating all party, political, 
and military powers in the hands of one 
man—Mao Tse-tung. 


Third, the former local “people’s coun- 
cils” at various levels are replaced by 


the local “revolutionary committee” 
which are controlled by military men. 
These revolutionary committees not only 
perform the dual functions of local 
“power organs” and “administrative or- 
gans” but also exercise a direct control 
over “public security, prosecution, and 
trial” so that the rule of the secret police 
can be strengthened. 

In short, these changes represent 
Mao’s concern over the failure of the 
Chinese people to accept the Communist 
form of government that has been im- 
posed on them and his determination to 
facilitate the establishment of a full- 
fledged military dictatorship to main- 
tain his unstable totalitarian rule. 

Further, in openly listing preparation 
for war as a constitutional stipulation he 
reveals his belligerency. United States 
“imperialism” is not the regime’s only 
target. The whole free world is treated 
as Mao’s enemy and when article 15 spec- 
ifies it as the duty of the armed forces 
of the People’s Republic of China to 
“guard against the subversion and agres- 
sion by imperialism, social-imperialism 
and their lackeys,” it also treats the 
Communist bloc headed by Russia as a 
target. 

It seems to me there can be no doubt 
that Mao is determined to antagonize 
the whole world and is definitely bent 
on world conquest, not only in the Marx- 
ist-Leninist tradition, but for his own 
self-aggrandizement in the tradition of 
the Alexanders, Napoleons, and Hitlers. 

This is not the kind of leadership with 
whom communication means anything 
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even when it occurs. That it is being al- 
lowed to occur—or promoted—on Mao’s 
side indicates to me that we may well 
be being “set up” for a national “hand- 
cuffing” or “beating” if we take the bait 
and “grant the interview.” 

This is not to say we cannot proceed. 
It is only to say that caution must be 
the order of the day and the ground rules 
ought to be such that “communication” 
does not lead us into “confrontation” 
with which we are not prepared to cope. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
my remarks. a copy of the Draft Consti- 
tution and a table comparing it with the 
previous Constitution: 


DRAFT OF THE REVISED CONSTITUTION OF THE 
CHINESE COMMUNIST REGIME 


CHAPTER 1: GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Article 1: The People’s Republic of China 
is a socialist state of proletarian dictatorship 
led by the working class (through the Chinese 
Communist Party) and based on the alliance 
of workers and peasants. 

Article 2: Chairman Mao Tse-tung is the 
great leader of the people of all nationalities 
in the entire country, the Chief of State of 
the proletarian dictatorship of our country, 
and the supreme commander of the whole 
nation and the whole Army. Vice Chairman 
Lin Piao is Chairman Mao’s close comrade- 
in-arms and successor, and the deputy su- 
preme commander of the whole nation and 
the whole Army. Mao Tse-tung’s thought is 
the guiding direction of all the work of the 
people of the whole nation. 

Article 3: All power in the People’s Repub- 
lic of China belongs to the people. The organs 
through which the people exercise power are 
the people’s congresses at all levels with the 
deputies of workers, peasants and soldiers 
as the main body. The people’s congresses 
at all levels and other state organs all prac- 
tice democratic centralism, Deputies to the 
people’s congresses at all levels are elected 
through democratic consultation. The orig- 
inal electoral units and the electorate have 
the power to supervise and, in accordance 
with the provisions of law, to recall and re- 
place the deputies elected by themselves. 

Article 4: The People’s Republic of China 
is a unitary multi-national state. All the 
national autonomous regions are insepara- 
ble parts of the People’s Republic of China. 
All the nationalities are equal, and are op- 
posed to great nation chauvinism and local 
nationalism. All the nationalities have the 
freedom to use their own spoken and written 
languages. 

Article 5: At present, the ownership of 
means of production in the People’s Republic 
of China is in these two main categories: 
socialist ownership by the whole people, and 
socialist collective ownership by the masses 
of working people. The State permits non- 
agricultural individual laborers, under the 
central management of urban and township 
street organizations and production teams of 
rural people’s communes, to engage in indi- 
vidual labor provided it is within the scope 
permitted by law and does not exploit others. 
They are in the meantime to be guided 
gradually onto the road of socialist collec- 
tivization. 

Article 6: The state sector of the economy 
is the leading force in the national economy. 
All mineral resources and waters, as well as 
state forests, undeveloped lands and other 
resources are the property of the whole peo- 
ple. The State may requisition by purchase, 
take over for use or nationalize both urban 
and rural land as well as other means of 
production on the conditions provided by 
law. 

Article 7: The rural people’s commune is 
an organization in which government and 
commune are combined into one. At present, 
the economy of.collective ownership in the 
rural communes generally practices three 
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levels of ownership, namely: ownership by 
the production brigade, and by the produc- 
tion team as the basic accounting unit. Pro- 
vided that the development of the collective 
economy of people’s communes is guaranteed 
and occupies absolute superiority, members 
of a people’s commune may operate a small 
amount of self-reserved plots, 

Article 8: Socialist public property is in- 
violable. The State guarantees the consolida- 
tion and development of socialist economy, 
and prohibits anyone from using any tactics 
to sabotage the interests of socialist economy 
and public property. 

Article 9: The State practices the socialist 
principles of “no work, no food,” “from each 
according to his ability,” and “distribution 
according to one’s labor." The State protects 
the right of citizens to own income from 
labor, savings, houses and other means of 
subsistence. 

Article 10: Political work is the lifeline of 
all works. The State acts to grasp revolution, 
promote production and work and prepare 
for war, as well as to promote the systematic 
and proportional development of socialist 
economy, in order that on the basis of con- 
tinually elevating social productivity, the 
material and cultural life of the people will 
be gradually improved and the independence 
and security of the State will be consolidated. 

Article 11: All working personnel of state 
and other organs must study and apply in a 
living way the thought of Mao Tse-tung, 
stress proletarian politics, oppose bureauc- 
ratism, align closely with the workers and 
peasants as well as all laboring masses, and 
serye the people wholeheartedly. Working 
personnel of all organs must participate in 
collective labor. All state organs must prac- 
tice the principle of simplified administra- 
tion; their leadership organs must practice 
the revolutionary three-in-one combination 
between army personnel, cadres and masses, 
and between the old, the middle-aged and 
the young. 

Article 12: The proletariat must exercise 
total dictatorship over the bourgeoisie in the 
superstructure, which includes the various 
cultural flelds, Culture, education, litera- 
ture, arts and scientific research must all 
serve proletarian politics, serve the workers, 
peasants and soldiers, and unite with pro- 
ductive labor. 

Article 13: Blooming and contending on a 
big scale, big-character posters, and big de- 
bates are new forms of socialist revolution 
created by the masses of people. The State 
protects the use of such forms by the people 
in mass movements, to create a political 
situation where there are both democracy 
and centralism, both discipline and freedom, 
both unified will and individual cheerfulness 
and active life, so as to consolidate pro- 
letarian dictatorship. 

Article 14: The State safeguards the social- 
ist system, suppresses all treasonable and 
counter-revolutionary activities and pun- 
ishes all traitors. and counter-revolution- 
aries. The State deprives landlords, rich peas- 
ants, reactionary capitalists, counter-revolu- 
tionaries, and other undesirable elements 
of their political rights for a specific period 
of time according to law; at the same time 
it gives them a way to earn a living, in order 
to enable them to reform through labor and 
become citizens who earn their livelihood by 
their own labor. 

Article 15: The People’s Liberation Army 
and the militia of China are the children 
of workers and peasants under the leader- 
ship of the Communist Party of China, the 
armed forces of the whole nation. The Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army of China is forever a 
combat column and, at the same time, a 
work column and a production column. The 
duty of the armed forces of the People’s 
Republic of China is to safeguard the so- 
cialist revolution and the achievements of 
socialist construction, to defend the sover- 
eignty, territorial integrity and security of 
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the State, and to guard against the subver- 
sion and aggression by imperialism, social- 
imperialism and their lackeys. 

CHAPTER Il. THE STATE STRUCTURE 
Section I. The National People’s Congress 
Article 16: The National People’s Congress 

is the highest organ of state power under 
the leadership of the Communist Party of 
China. The National People’s Congress is 
composed of deputies elected by provinces, 
autonomous regions, municipalities, the 
armed forces and Chinese who live abroad. 
A number of patriotic personalities may be 
invited to participate when necessary. The 
National People’s Congress is elected for a 
term of five years, which may be extended 
under special circumstances. The National 
People’s Congress holds a session once a 
year, but under special circumstances the 
session may be convened before its due date 
or postponed. 

Article 17: The functions and powers of 
the National People’s Congress are: To amend 
the Constitution, to make laws, to appoint 
and remove the premier of the State Coun- 
cil upon the recommendation by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
China, to examine and approve the state 
budget and the final state accounts, and to 
exercise such other functions and powers as 
the National People’s Congress considers it 
should exercise. 

Article 18: The Standing Committee of 
the National People’s Congress is the per- 
manent working organ of the National Peo- 
ple’s Congress. Its functions and powers are: 
To interpret laws to the sessions of the Na- 
tional People’s Congress, to make decrees, to 
appoint and remove plenipotentiary repre- 
sentatives abroad, to receive foreign envoys, 
and to ratify and nullify treaties concluded 
with foreign states. The Standing Commit- 
tee of the National People’s Congress is com- 
posed of the chairman, the vice chairmen, 
and other members, to be elected or re- 
called by the National People’s Congress. 


Section 2: The State Council 


Article 19: The State Council is the Central 
People’s Government. It is responsible and 
accountable to the National People’s Congress 
and its Standing Committee. The State 
Council is composed of the premier, the 
vice premiers, the ministers, and the chair- 
men of commissions. 

Article 20: The functions and powers of 
the State Council are: To formulate admin- 
istrative measures and issue decisions and 
orders in accordance with the Constitution, 
laws and decrees; to coordinate and lead the 
work of Ministries, Commissions, and local 
organs of state administration at various 
levels throughout the country; to formulate 
and put into effect the national economic 
plan and the state budget; to administer the 
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administrative affairs of the State; and to 
exercise such other functions and powers as 
are vested in it by the National People’s 
Congress or its Standing Committee. 


Section 3: Local people's congresses and local 
revolutionary committees at various levels 

Article 21: Local people's congresses at varl- 
ous levels are local organs of state power. 
The term of office of the provincial and mu- 
nicipal people's congresses is five years; that 
of people’s congresses of special districts, 
cities and counties, three years; that of peo- 
ple’s congresses of rural people’s communes 
and townships, two years, 

Article 22: Local revolutionary committees 
at various levels are the standing organs of 
local people’s congresses and, at the same 
time, people’s governments of the corre- 
sponding levels. A local revolutionary com- 
mittee is composed of the chairman, the 
vice chairmen and other members, to be 
elected or recalled by the people’s congress 
of the corresponding level. A local revolu- 
tionary committee is responsible and ac- 
countable to the people’s congress of the cor- 
responding level and to the state organ of the 
next higher level. 

Article 23: Local people’s congresses at 
various levels and members of local revolu- 
tionary committees elected by the local 
people’s congresses ensure the implementa- 
tion of laws and decrees in the areas under 
their jurisdiction, stimulate the activeness 
of local organs at various levels to the full, 
provide leadership for local socialist revolu- 
tion and socialist construction, screen and 
approve local budgets, protect revolutionary 
order, and safeguard the rights of citizens. 


Section 4: Organs of self-government of 
national autonomous areas 


Article 24: The organs of self-government 
in autonomous regions, autonomous chou and 
autonomous counties, which are all national 
autonomous areas, are the people's cong- 
resses and revolutionary committees. The 
organs of self-government of national au- 
tonomous areas may exercise, in addition to 
the functions and powers of local state or- 
gans as prescribed in Chapter II, Section 3 
of the Constitution, autonomy as provided 
by law. Higher state organs at various levels 
should fully safeguard the exercise of au- 
tonomy by organs of self-government in na- 
tional autonomous areas, and positively sup- 
port the various minority nationalities in 
carrying out socialist revolution and social- 
ist construction. 


Section 5: Trial and prosecuting organs 


Article 25: The Supreme People’s Court, 
local people’s courts at various levels and 
special people’s courts exercise judicial au- 
thority. The people’s courts at various levels 
are responsible and accountable to the peo- 
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ple’s congresses and their standing organs 
at the corresponding levels. The standing or- 
gans of the people’s congresses at various 
levels appoint or remove presidents of the 
people’s courts at the corresponding levels. 
The exercise of procuratorial and trial au- 
thority shall follow the mass line. Mass dis- 
cussion and criticism are to be conducted in 
serious counter-revolutionary and criminal 
cases, 


CHAPTER III: FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND 
DUTIES OF CITIZENS 

Article 26: The most fundamental rights 
and duties of citizens are: To support Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung and his close comrade-in- 
arms, Vice Chairman Lin Piao, to support the 
leadership of the Communist Party of China; 
to support the proletarian dictatorship, to 
support the socialist system, and to abide by 
the Constitution and laws of the People’s 
Republic of China, The defence of the 
motherland and resistance against aggression 
are the sacred responsibility of every citizen; 
and it is the honorable duty of citizens to 
perform military service according to law. 

Article 27: Citizens who have reached the 
age of 18 have the right to vote and stand 
for election, except those deprived by law 
of such rights. Citizens have the right to 
work and the right to receive an education. 
The working people have the right to rest 
and leisure and the right to material assist- 
ance in old age and in case of illness or dis- 
ability. Women enjoy equal rights with men. 
The State protects marriage, the family, and 
the mother and child, The State protects the 
just rights and interests of Chinese who live 
abroad. 

Article 28: Citizens enjoy freedom of 
speech, freedom of correspondence, freedom 
of publication, freedom of assembly, freedom 
of association, freedom of procession, freedom 
of demonstration and freedom of strike. Citi- 
zens enjoy the freedom of religious belief and 
the freedom of iconoclasm and propagating 
atheism. The freedom of m and the 
homes of citizens are inviolable. No citizen 
may be arrested except by decision of a peo- 
ple's court or with the sanction of public 
security organs. 

Article 29: The People’s Republic of China 
grants asylum to any foreign national perse- 
cuted for supporting a just cause, for taking 
part in revolutionary activities, or for engag- 
ing in scientific research. 


CHAPTER IV: NATIONAL FLAG, NATIONAL 
EMBLEM, CAPITAL 
Article 30: The national flag of the People’s 
Repubic of China is a red flag with five stars. 
The national emblem is: in the center, Tien 
An Men under the light of five stars, and en- 
circled by ears of grain and a cogwheel. The 
capital of the People’s Republic of China is 
Peking. 


COMPARATIVE CHART OF THE NEW AND OLD CHINESE COMMUNIST CONSTITUTIONS 


Draft of the Revised Constitution 


According to available information, certain regions have submitted Preface. 
opinions on revising the preface. The draft evidently has a pref- 
ace, but its contents are still not clear. 


Chapter 1—General Princi- 


Chapter 1—General Princi- 


Old Constitution 


A short history of the establishment of the Chinese Communist 


regime, founding a socialist society on the new democracy. From 
the founding of the regime until the establishment of socialism 
considered a transitional period. The general mission during 
this transitional period is to gradually complete socialist in- 
dustrialization of the country, and to gradually complete the 
socialist reform of agriculture, handicrafts, and capitalist industry 
and commerce. Interpretation of the significance of the consti- 
tution, fulfilling the function of the united front and the national 
minorities policy, and the achievements of the foreign policy. 


The People’s Republic of China is a people’s democratic nation 


ples: 
Article 1 The People’s Republic of China is a socialist state ot proletarian 
dictatorship led by the working class (through the Chinese Com- 


munist Party) and based on the alliance of workers and peasants. 


based on the alliance of workers and peasants and led by the 
working class, 


No provision is made concerning Mao Tse-tung, Lin Piao, or Mao 


Chairman Mao Tse-tung is the great leader of the people of all 
Tse-tung's thought. 


nationalities in the entire country, the Chief of State of the pro- 
letarian dictatorship ot our country, and the supreme commander 
of the whole nation and the whole Army. Vice Chairman Lin Piao 
is Chairman Mao's close comrade-in-arms and successor, and 
the depty supreme commander of the whole nation and the whole 
Army. Mao Tse-tung’s thought is the guiding direction of all the 
work of the people of the whole nation. 
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COMPARATIVE CHART OF THE NEW AND OLD CHINESE COMMUNIST CONSTITUTIONS—Continued 


Draft of the Revised Constitution 


Old Constitution 


Article 3. All power in the People’s Republic of China belongs to the people. 
The organs through which the people exercise power are the 
people's congresses at all levels with the deputies of workers, 
peasants and soldiers as the main body. The people's congresses 
at all levels are elected through democratic consultation. The 
original electoral units and the electorate have the power to 
supervise and, in accordance with the provisions of law, to recall 
and replace the deputies elected by themselves. 


Article 2 No porso is made that deputies to the people's congresses at 
all levels are “‘elected through democratic consultation’’, or that 
the original electoral units and the electorate may recall and re- 
place the deputies at any time. 


Article 4. The People’s Republic of China is a unitary multi-national state. 
All the national autonomous regions are inseparable parts of 
the People’s Republic of China. All the nationalities are equal, 
and are opposed to great nation chauvinism and local national- 
ism. All the nationalities have the freedom to use their own 


spoken and written languages. 
Article 4 of the old constitution is deleted 


Article 5. At_present, the owership of the means of production in the 
People's Republic of China is in these two main categories: 
socialist ownership by the whole people, and socialist collective 
ownership by the masses of working people. The State permits 
non-agricultural individual laborers, under the central manage- 
ment of urban and township street organizations and production 
teams of rural people’s communes, to engage in individual labor 
provided it is within the scope permitted 4 law and does not 
exploit others, They are in the meantime to be guided gradually 
onto the read of socialist collectivization. 

Article 6 The state sector of the economy is the leading force in the national 
economy. All mineral resources and waters, as well as state 
forests, undeveloped lands and other resources are the property 
of the whole people. The State may; requisition by purchase, 
take over for use or nationalize both urban and rural land as 
ed as other means of production on the conditions provided by 
aw. 


The rurat people’s commune-is an organization in which govern- 
ment and commune are combined into one. At present, the 
economy of collective ownership in the rural communes gen- 
erally practices three levels of ownership, namely: ownership 
by the commune, by the production brigade, and by the produc- 
tion team as the basic accounting unit. Provided that the devel- 
opment of the collective economy of people’s communes is 


guaranteed and occupies absolute superiority, members of a 
pooue’s commune may operate a small amount of self-reserved 


Ail pefsons are prohibited from using any tactics to sabotage the 
interests of socialist economy and public property. 


Practice of the socialist principles of “no work, no food’’, ‘“from 
each according to his ability”, and ‘‘distribution according to 
one’s labor’’. Protection of the right. of citizens to own income 
from labor, savings, houses and other means of subsistence. 


Discrimination against or oppression of any nationality is pro- 
hibited. Obstructing the group action of the national minorities is 
prohibited, but there is no phrase “‘and are opposed to great 
nation chauvinism and local nationalism", 


Socialist industrialization and socialist reform will be carried out 
through the national organs and the force of society. It is guaran- 
teed that the system of exploitation will gradually be abolished 
and a soci list society will be established. 


The ownersaip of the means of production is in these four main 
categories: national ownership, which is ownership by all the 
pees, cooperative ownership, which is collective ownership by 
he fat.oring masses; ownership by individual laborers; owner- 
ship fy capitalists. 


Mineral resources, waters, national forests as stipulated by law, 
undeveloped land and other resources are the property of the 
whole people. Urban and rural land as well as other means of 
production may be purchased, taken over for use or nationalized. 


Article 6, Article 13 


The economy of the cooperative is the socialist economy of collective 
ownership by. the laboring masses, or is the semi-socialist 
economy of collective ownership by a part of the laboring masses. 


Article 14 All persons are prohibited from using private property to sabotage 


the public interests. 
Article 11 Protection of the right of citizens to own legal income, savings, 
houses, and other means of subsistence. 


Political work is the lifeline of all works. The State acts to grasp 
revolution, promote ensue a and work and prepare for war. 
The material and cultural life of the people will be gradually im- 
proved and the independence and security of the State will be 
E eset Articles 8, 9, 10, and 12 of the old constitution are 

eted. 


Article 11 All working personnel of state and other organs must study and 
apply in a living way the thought of Mao Tse-tung, stress pro- 
letarian politics, oppose bureaucratism, align closely with the 
workers and peasants as well as laboring masses, and serve the 
people whole-heartedly. Working paren of all organs must 
participate in collective labor. All state organs must practice 
simplified administration; their leadership organs must practice 
the revolutionary three-in-one combination between army per- 
sonnel, cadres and masses, and between the old, the middie- 
aged and the young. 

Article 12. The proletariat must exercise total dictatorship over the bourgeoi- 
sie in the superstructure, which includes the various cultural 
fields. Culture, education, literature, arts and scientific research 
must all serve proletarian politics, serve the workers, peasants 
and soldiers, and unite with productive labor. 


Article 13._............. Blooming and contending on a big scale, big-character posters, 
and big debates are new forms of socialist revolution created 
by the masses of people. The State protects the use of such 
forms by the people in mass movements. 


~»-+--..+» Use of economic planning to guide the development and reform 
ot the national economy, and continually elevate productivity so 
as to improve the material and cultural life of the people, and 
consolidate the independence and security of the State. 
Protection of the right of ownership of land and other means of 
production bra peasants, in accordance with the law. Adoption 
of a policy to limit. and gradually-do away with rich peasant 


economy. 

Protection of the right of ownership of the means of production by 
handicraft workers and other non-agricultural individual laborers. 
Guidance and assistance for them to improve their businesses, and 
encouragement for them to organize cooperative production and 
cooperative supply. 3 

Protection of the tent of ownership of the means of production and 
other capital by capitalists, in accordance with the law. 

Protection to the right of inheritance of private property by citizens, 
in accordance with the law. 


Labor is an honorable undertaking for all citizens capable of 
working. The State encourages the citizens to be active and 
creative in labor. 


The old constitution has no provision for the contents of Article 12 
of the draft of the revised constitution. 


The old constitution has no provision for the contents of Article 13 
of the draft of the revised constitution. 
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The State safeguards the sociaust system, suppresses all treason- 
able and counter-revolutionary activities and punishes all 
traitors and counter-revolutionaries. The State deprives land- 
lords, rich peasants, reactionary capitalists, counter-revolu- 
tionaries, and other undesirable elements of their political 
rights for a specific period of time according to law; at the same 
time it gives them a way to earn a living, in order to enable 
them to reform through labor and become citizens who earn 
their livelihood by their own labor. 


Article 15............-.. The People’s Liberation Army and the militia of China are the 


Chapter 2—The State 
Structure: Section 1— 
The National People's 
Congress: 


children of workers and peasants under the leadership of the 
Communist Party of China, the armed forces of the whole 
nation. The People’s Liberation Army of China is forever a 
combat column and, at the same time, a work column and a 
production column. The duty of the armed forces of the People’s 
Republic of China is to safeguard the socialist revolution and 
the achievements of socialist construction, to defend the sov- 
ereignty, territorial integrity and security of the State, and to 
guard against the subversion and aggression by imperialism, 
social-imperialism and their lackeys. 


Article 16............... The National People’s Congress is the highest organ of state 


Article 17 


Article 18 


er under the leadership of the Communist Party of China. 
he National People’s Congress is composed of deputies elected 
by provinces, autonomous regions, municipalities, the armed 
forces and Chinese who live abroad. A number of patriotic 
ersonalities may be invited to participate when necessary. 
he National Fooie s Congress is elected for a term of five 
ears, which may be extended under special circumstances. The 
ational People’s Congress holds a session once a year, but 
under special circumstances the session may be convened before 
its due date or postponed. 


The functions and powers of the National People’s Congress are: 
To amend the Constitution, to make laws, to appoint and remove 
neigh hyo upon the recommendation by the Central Committee 
o 


e Communist Party of China, to examine and approve the 
state budget and the final state accounts, and to exercise such 
other functions and powers as the National People’s Congress 
considers it should exercise. 


The Standing Committee of the National People's Congress is 
the permanent working organ of the National People’s Congress. 
Its functions and powers are: to interpret laws to the session of 
the National People’s Congress, to make decrees, to appoint 
and remove plentipotentiary representatives abroad, to receive 
foreign envoys, and to ratify and nullify treaties concluded 
with foreign states. The Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress is composed of the chairman, several vice 
chairmen, and other members, to be elected or recalled by the 
National People’s Congress. 


Article 19. 


Article 20 


Chapter 2—The State 
Structure: Section 1— 
The National People’s 
Congress: 


Article 21.2.2 ....-....- 


Article 22 


Article 23_............ 


Article 24 
Article 25. 


Article 26..........--..- 
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Old Constitution 


The State safeguards the people's democratic system, suppresses 
all treasonable and counter-revolutionary activities and punishes 
all traitors and counter-revolutionaries. The State deprives feud- 
alist landlords and bureaucratic capitalists of their political 
tights for a specified period of time according to law; at the 
same time it gives them a way to earn a living, in order to enable 
them to reform through labor and become citizens who earn 
their livelihood by their own labor. 


The armed forces of the People’s Republic of China belong to the 
people. The mission of the armed forces is to protect the people’s 
revolution and the achievements and national construction, and 
~ — the sovereignty, territorial integrity and security of 
the State. 


The National People’s Congress is the highest organ of state power 
The old constitution is without the phrase “under the leadership 
of the Communist Party of China."” 

The National People’s Congress is the sole organ to exercise 
national legislative power. 

The National People’s Congress is composed of deputies elected 
by provinces, autonomous regions, municipalities, the armed 
forces and Chinese who live abroad. The old constitution is 
without the provision that “‘A number of patriotic personalities 
may be invited to participate when necessary.” 

The term of the National People’s Congress is four years. This is 
one year less than the draft of the revised constitution. 

“The National People’s Congress holds a session once a year, and 
is summoned by the Standing Committee of the National People's 
Congress. If the Standing Committee deems it necessary, or if 
upon proposal of 35 of the deputies, the National People’s 
Congress may be provisionally convened."’ The draft of the re- 
vised constitution deletes this provision entirely, with the exception 
of the National People’s Congress holding a session once a year, 
and of ie | the convening of the National People’s Congress 
by the Standing Committee under Article 18 in the functions and 

poves of the Standing Committee. 

“When the National People's Congress holds a session, the pre- 
sidium to conduct the session will be elected.” The draft of the 
revised constitution is without this provision. 


Article 27_.............. In addition to the functions and powers as stated in the draft of the 


Article 28 


Article 29. 


Article 30 


Article 31 


Articles 32 to 38 


revised constitution, there are also the stipulations that the 
National People’s Congress will also elect the Chairman and Vice 
Chairman of the People’s Republic of China, determine the selec- 
tion of members of the State Council, determine the selection 
of the vice chairman and commissioners of the National De- 
fense Council, elect the president of the Supreme People’s 
Court and the procurator-general of the Supreme People’s 
Procuratorate, decide on the national economic plan, approve 
provincial, autonomous region, and municipal divisions, general 
amnesty, war and peace. The draft of the revised constitution 
gives no provisions for these functions and powers. 

The National People’s Congress has the right to remove the chair- 
man and vice chairmen of the People’s Republic of China, the 
premier and vice premiers of the State Council, the heads of the 
various ministries, the directors of the various commissions, the 
secretary-general, the chairman and commissioners of the Na- 
tional Defense Council, the president of the Supreme People’s 
Court, and the procurator-general of the Supreme People’s 
Procuratorate. The draft of the revised constitution deletes all of 
these, with the exception of the premier of the State Council. 

The constitution may be amended by a 2/3 majority vote of the 
entire National People’s Congress. Laws and other resolutions 
may be passed by a simple majority vote of the entire National 
People’s Congress. The draft o* the revised constitution is without 
this provision. 


The Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress is com- 
posed of the chairman, several vice chairmen, a secretary-general, 
and other members. 

The functions and powers of the Standing Committee in the old 
constitution are the same as in the draft of the revised constitu- 
tion, with the exception that in the case of ‘‘receive foreign 
envoys”, “appoint and remove plenipotentiary representatives 
abroad"’, and ny and nullify treaties concluded with foreign 
states", the original “power to decide’’ has been changed 
the ‘‘power to carry out’’. in addition, the old constitution also 
stipulates; supervise the work of the State Council, Supreme 
People’s Court, and Supreme People’s Procuratorate; revoke the 
resolutions and orders of the State Council that are contrary to 
the constitution, laws, or decrees; change or nullify the inappro- 
priate resolutions of the organs of state power at the provincial, 
autonomous region, or municipal level; to appoint and remove 
the vice premiers, the ministers, the directors of commissions, 
and the secretary-general of the State Council; to appoint and 
remove. the vice-president and other judges of the Supreme 
People’s Court; to appoint and remove the deputy procurator- 
general, procuratorate members and procuratorate commission 
members of the Supreme People’s Procuratorate; to stipulate the 
titles of military and diplomatic corps and other special titles; 
decide on special am ; decide on the declaration of war; 
decide on. national or local mobilization; and decide on national 
or local martial law. The draft of the revised constitution deletes 
all of these functions and powers. 

The National People’s Congress has the power to remove members 
of the Standing Committee, and establishes the minorities com- 
mittee, the bill committee, the budget committee, and the deputy 
a committee. Deputies to the National People’s 

ingress have the right to interrogate the various ministries and 
commissions under the State Council. The draft of the revised 
constitution deletes all these provisions. 
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Draft of the Revised Constitution 


Old Constitution 


The draft of the revised constitution deletes the provisions on the Chapter 2—'‘President 


“President of the People’s Republic of China” in Chapter 2, 
Section 2 of the old constitution. 


Section 2—The State Council: we : 

Article 19......_........ The State Council is the Central People’s Government. It is respon- 
sible and accountable to the National People’s Congress and its 
Standing Commjttee. The State Council is composed of the pre- 
mier, the vice premiers, the ministers, and the chairman of 
commissions. 


The functions and powers ot the State Council are: To formulate 
administrative measures and issue decisions and orders in ac- 
cordance with the constitution, laws and decrees; to coordinate 
and lead the work of Ministries, Commissions, and local organs 
of state administrative at various levels throughout the country; 
to formulate and put into effect the national economic plan and 
the state budget; to administer the administravtive affairs of the 
State; and to exercise such other functions and powers as are 
Phera ta it by the National People’s Congress or its Standing 

‘ommittee, 


Article 20. 


The draft of the revised constitution deletes Articles 50 and 51 of the 
old constitution. 


Section 3—Local People’s 


Congresses and Local 
Revolutionary Committees 
at Various Levels: 4 
Article 21 --------- Local people's congresses at various levels are local organs of 
state power. The term of office of the provincial and municipal 
people’s congresses is five years; that of people’s congresses of 
special districts, cities and counties, three years: that of people’s 
congresses of rual people's communes and townships, two years. 


Article 22............... Local revolutionary committees at various levels are the 
P helene of the corresponding levels, and composed of the 
airman, the vice chairmen, and other members, to be elected 
or recalled by the peos ares of the corresponding level, 
and is responsible and accountable to the people's congress of 
ba aii a level and to the state organ of the higher 


Article 23...........---. Local people's congresses at various levels and members of local 
revolutionary committees d by the local people’s con- 
gresses ensure the implementation of laws and decrees in the 
areas under their jurisdiction, stimulate the activeness of local 
organs at various levels to the full, provide leadership for local 
socialist revolution and village revolutionary order, and safeguard 
the rights of citizens, 


The draft of the revised constitution deletes Articles 56, 59, 60, 
61, 65, and 66 of the old constitution, 


Section 4—Organs of Self- 

Government of National 

Autonomous Areas: 
Article 24 The organs of self-government in autonomous regions, autonomous 
chou and autonomous counties, which are all national autono- 
mous areas, are the people's congresses and revolutionary com- 
mittees. The organs self-government of national autono- 
mous areas may exercise, in addition to the functions and ers 
of local state organs as prescribed in Chapter 11, Section 3 of the 
constitution, autonomy as prangen by law. Higher state organs 
at various levels should fully safeguard the exercise of autonomy 
by organs of self-government in national autonomous areas, and 
positively support the various minority nationalities in carrying 
out socialist revolution and Socialist construction. 


Section 5—0Or, 


Chapter 72 


of the People’s Republic 
of China": 


Articles 39 to 46 The President of the People’s Republic of China is elected by the 
National People's Congress for a term of four years, he issues 
laws and decrees decided upon by the National People’s Congress 
and its Standing Committee, issues orders of general and special 
amnesty, issues orders of martial law, declares a state of war, 
issues orders of mobilization, receives foreign envoys, appoints 
and removes ee tentiary representatives abroad, ratifies 
treaties concluded with foreign states, serves as chairman of the 
National Defense Council, convenes highest meetings of the 
State Council; in case of vacancy of the office of the president of 
the People’s Republic of China, the position will be filled by the 
vice president. 


Section 3—The State Council: 


The State Council is the Central Peoples’s Government, the highest 
executive organ of state power, and the highest administrative 
organ. The draft of the revised constitution deletes the phrases 
"highest executive organs of state power and the highest adminis- 
trative organ”. i 5) 

In addition to the provisions on composition of the State Council in 
the draft of the revised constitution, the old constitution also 
includes the secretary-general. 

The State Council is responsible and accountable to the National 
People’s Congress and its Standing Committee, 


Article 47 


Article 48 


Article 52 


Article 49 In addition to the stipulations of the draft of the revised constitution, 
the old constitution also provides administration of external and 
internal trade, affairs of culture, education, and sanitation, mi- 
nority affairs, bi affairs, and leadership in building the armed 
forces. The draft of the revised constitution deletes these powers 


and functions. 


Article 50 The premier leads of the affairs of the State Council and presides 
‘ over State Council meeting; the vice premier assists the premier. 
Article 51............... The chairmen of the commissions and the ministers may issue 
orders and directives within the scope of their powers, in accord- 

ance with the laws, decrees, and the orders of the State Councils. 


Section 4—Local People’s 


Congresses and Local 
People’s Committees at 
Various Levels: 

Article 55. 


Article 57_.... 


Local people’s congresses at various levels are local organs of 
state power. 
---- The term of office for provincial people's congresses is four years; 
that of municipal, county, city, minorities, township, and village 
people's congresses is two years. 


Article 62............... Local people’s committees at various levels are the people's gov- 
ernments of the corresponding levels, and the local executive 
organs of the paople’s congresses of the corresponding levels, 
and the local administrative organs of the corresponding levels. 

The people’s committees at various levels are composed of one 
provincial governor, city mayor, municipal mayor, regional head, 
village mayor, or township mayor, plus a certain number of 
gg ot each of these positions, and other committee meme 

ers. 


Local people's congresses at various levels guarantee the observ- 
ance and implementation of laws and decrees in the areas under 
their jurisdiction, plan local economicconstruction, cultural affairs, 
and other public undertakings, screen and approve local budgets 
protect public property, maintain public order, safeguard the 
nei) citizens, and safeguard the equal rights of national mi- 
norities, 


+=. The local people’s committees at various levels manage the ad- 
ministrative affairs within their administrative districts in 
accordance with the provisions of law, and implement the resolu- 
tions of the people's congress on the corresponding level and the 
resolutions and orders of the state organ on the next higher level. 


Provisions for the election, recall, and limitations on the people’s 
national congresses below the provincial level, and the functions 
and powers of the people's committees above the county level, 


Articles 56, 59, 60, 61, 
65, ad 


ins of Selt- 
of National 


The organization of self-government organs in autonomous regions, 
autonomous chou, and autonomous counties should be based on 
the stipulations for organization ot local organs ot state power as 
provided in Chapter 2, Section 4 ot the old constitution. 

The organs of self-government of autonomous regions, autonomous 
chou, and autonomous counties shall exercise the functions and 

ers of local organs of state power as stipulated in Chapter 2, 
ection 4 of the old constitution. 

Higher state organs at various levels should fully safeguard the 
exercise of autonomy by autonomous regions, autonomous chou, 
and autonomous counties, and assist the various mi na- 
tionalities in the development of political, economic, and cultural 
construction. 


Article 69 
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Old Constitution 


The draft of the revised constitution deletes Articles 68, 70, and 
71 of the old constitution. 


Section 5—Trial and 

Prosecuting Organs: 

Article 25 The Supreme People’s Court, local people's courts at various 
levels and special people's courts exercise judicial authority. 
The ones courts at various levels are responsible and 
accountable to the people’s congresses and their standin; 
organs at the corresponding levels. The standing organs ol 
people's congresses at various levels appoint or remove presi- 
dents of the people's courts at the corresponding levels. The 
exercise of procuratorial and trial authority shall follow the 
mass line. Mass discussion and criticism are to be conducted 
in serious counter-revolutionary and criminal cases. 


The draft of the revised constitution deletes Articles 74 to 79 of 
the old constitution. 


The draft of the revised constitution deletes Articles 81 to 84 in 
the old constitution. 


Chapter 3—Fundamental 
Fe ts and Duties of 
itizens: 
Article 26 The most fundamental rights and duties of citizens are: To sup- 
ort Chairman Mao Tse-tung and his close comrade-in-arms, 
Vice Chairman Lin Piao, to support the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of China: to support the proletarian dictatorship, 
to support the socialist system, and to abide by the Constitution 
and laws of the People’s Republic of China. The defense of the 
motherland and resistance against aggression are the sacred 
responsibility of every citizen; and it is the honorable duty of 
citizens to perform military service according to law. 


tion of functions and powers, the local nationalities may use 
their own spoken and written languages, 


Section 6—People’s Courts 
and People’s Procura- 
torates: 
i The Supreme People's Court, local courts at various levels and 
special people's courts exercise judicial authority. 


The le's courts at various levels are responsible and account- 
able to the people's congresses and their standing organs at the 
corresponding levels, 


The president of the Supreme People’s Court and the heads of the 
people's courts at various levels have a term of office of four 
ears, The jury system will be implemented in judicial trial cases. 
he citizens of the various nationalities have the right to use 
their own spoken and written la nguage in litigations. The Supreme 
People’s Court oversees the judicial affairs of the local people's 
courts and the special people's courts. Higher level people's 
courts oversee the judicial affairs of lower level people's courts. 


Articles 81 to 84._....... Provisions on the functions and powers of the Supreme People’s 
Procuratorate, the local people's procuratorates, and the special 
people s procuratorates. Terms of office of the procurator- 
generals. 


Chapter 3—Fundamental 

Rights and Duties of 
ens 

Article 193... _.......... Defense ot the motherland is the sacred responsibilit 

citizen. It is the honorable duty of citizens to perfofm military 

service according to law. These are identical to the tatter part of 

the draft of the revised constitution. The old constitution does not 
contain the former part of the draft of the revised constitution, 


of every 


....---- Citizens who have reached the age of 18 have the right to vote and 
stand for election, except those deprived by law of such hs. 
Citizens have the right to work and the right to receive an educa- 
tion. The working people have the right to rest and leisure and 
the right to material assistance in old age and in case of dis- 
ability. Women enjoy equal rights with men. The state protects 
marriage, the family, and the mother and child. The State 
protects the just rights and interests of Chinese who live abroad. 


Article 27_..._.- 


Citizens enjoy freedom of speech, freedom of correspondence, 
freedom of publication, freedom of assembly, freedom of asso- 
ciation, freedom of procession, freedom of demonstration, and 
freedom to strike. Citizens enjoy the freedom of religious belief 
and the freedom of iconoclasm and of propagating atheism. The 
freedom of person and the homes of citizens are inviolable. 
No citizen may be arrested except by decision of a people’s 
court or with the sanction of public security organs. 


The People’s Republic of China grants asylum to any foreign 
national persecuted for supporting a just cause, for taking part 
in revolutionary activities, or for engaging in scientific research, 


The draft of the revised constitution deletes Articles 85, 95, 97, 100, 
101, and 102 of the old constitution, 


Chapter 4—National Fl. 
National Embiem, Ca 
Article 30. --- The national flag of the People’s Republic of China is a red flag 
with five stars. The national emblem is: In the center, Tien An 
Men under the light of five stars, and encircled by ears of gae 
ig 3 cogwheel, The capital of the People’s Republic of China 

is ing. 


In general, identical in contents with the draft of the revised consti- 
tution, except that the latter section of Articie 91 stipulates 
“Through the planned development of the national economy, the 
State will gradually expand employment and improve working 
conditions and wages so as to guarantee that citizens can enjoy 
oats hl yea The draft of the revised constitution lacks this 
provision. 


Articles 86, 91, 94, 96, 
and 98, 


Articles 87, 88 and 89.__. Partly similar to the contents of Article 28 of the draft of the re- 
vised constitution, except that Article 87 does not contain the 
rovisions “freedom to strike’, “freedom of iconoclasm”, or 
‘the freedom of propagating atheism’’; Article 90 stipulates that 
“secret correspondence has the protection of law'', which the 
draft of the revised constitution is lacking. The old constitution 
stipulates that “No citizen may be arrested except by the de- 
cision of a people's court or with the sanction of the procurator- 
ate’’, while the draft of the revised constitution changes “‘or with 
the sanction of the procuratorate’’ to “or with the sanction of 
public security organs”. 


Article 99.___........... In general, identical in contents with Article 29 of the draft of the 
revised constitution, except that the draft of the revised constitu- 
tion changes the phrase “taking part in peace movements” in 
the old constitution to “taking part in revolutionary activities”. 


Articles 85, 95, 97, 100, 


All citizens are equal before the law; safeguard for the freedom of 
101 and 102, 


citizens to engage in scientific research, literary and artistic 
Creation, and other cultural activities; citizens have the right to 
submit writtin and oral accusations against the working personnel 
of state organs in any case of negligence of duty; citizens must 
observe the Constitution, laws, working discipline, and public 
order, and must have a sense of civic pride; to love and protect 
public property is the duty of every citizen; citizens have the 
duty to pay tax in accordance with the laws. etc, 


Chapter 4—National Flag, 
National Emblem, Capital: 
Article 106 Identical in contents with Article 30 of the draft of the revised 
constitution. 
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Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
while I cannot entirely share the views of 
some of my colleagues on the question of 
the changing policy of the United States 
toward mainland China, I do have some 
misgivings about undertaking so funda- 
mental a change on such short notice and 
with, at least as far as I am concerned, 
such a sketchy and incomplete analysis 
of the situation. 

I am prepared to’stipulate that we, as 
a nation, are encumbered by the para- 
phernalia of the past; we, I will admit, 
have an unfortunate tendency to think in 
terms of catch phrases and shopworn 
cliches. The great utility—and danger— 
of slogans lies in the fact that, once ut- 
tered, we feel we no longer have to give 
the subject of the slogan any thought. 
Slogans preclude and eliminate the need 
for thought and, therefore, are a most 
dangerous commodity and something we 
should carefully avoid in the formulation 
and implementation of our foreign policy. 

I am prepared to admit that sloganeer- 
ing has often as not been substituted for 
thought in our China policy over the last 
two decades. We have but to mention Red 
China or the Bamboo Curtain or Red 
Guard to trigger a knee jerk—therefore, 
involuntary-refiex action. All this, Mr. 
Speaker, I am prepared to admit is un- 
fortunate and something to be avoided. 

But, I must admit that I have a very 
uneasy feeling that the slogans of the 
past have been replaced by new slogans— 
up-to-date granted, but to my way of 
thinking, no less dangerous. 

The new slogans are familiar to us: 
“You cannot indefinitely deny the exist- 
ence of 500 million human beings;” 
“Mainland China must be brought into 
the councils of the world—the U.N.—if 
we are ever to hope for a peaceful settle- 
ment of international problems;”’ “Let us 
play off Red China against communism 
in the Soviet Union;” “Let us think in 
terms of reality and not legal fictions— 
Nationalist China is a legal fiction.” 

While I feel that we should properly 
condemn the slogans of the past, I think 
we should condemn with equal vigor the 
slogans of the present. Let us stop pos- 
turing and give this vital matter the de- 
liberation and the thoughtful considera- 
tion it deserves. 

It seems to me that it is preposterous 
to presume that the leopard has changed 
its spots overnight, more suitably that 
the dragon has ceased to breathe fire. I 
would like to think that mainland China 
is a reformed country whick could truth- 
fully declare, as the United Nations 
Charter requires, that it is a peace-lov- 
ing country; that it has become tolerant 
of domestic critics, and its oppressive 
ways have ended. I would like to believe 
that but candidly, Mr. Speaker, I can 
find no evidence to support such conclu- 
sions. It has been and continues to be an 
aggressor nation, an outlaw nation. 

It can be agreed, I suppose, that our 
initiatives will have a tendency to re- 
strain mainland China’s aggressive na- 
ture and will in the long run, if diligently 
pursued can bring about a change in at- 
titudes. Lavishing love and understand- 
ing on the juvenile delinquent, we are 
told, sometimes brings salutary results 
but I am not sure that this treatment 
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can have similar results when applied to 
an international delinquent. 

I think it might be well to recall the 
British experience in recognizing main- 
land China. Very early in the game, in 
1951 I believe, Great Britain extended 
diplomatic recognition to the Commu- 
nist regime. For their trouble, the Brit- 
ish were ridiculed and humiliated—their 
chargé d’affaires in Peking—was physi- 
cally abused, kept under house arrest and 
no Ambassadors were exchanged for 
many years. Nor did the presence of a 
British diplomatic mission in Peking 
have any discernible effect on the man- 
ner in which British nationals were 
treated on the mainland. British nation- 
als visiting or doing business on the 
mainland were continually harassed and 
intimidated. In several flagrant cases 
they were arrested and imprisoned on 
trumped-up spying charges. 

I do not think we want to repeat that 
sorry experience with American nation- 
als. 

My feeling is that the burden of dem- 
onstrating good faith and a reformed 
disposition lies, not with the United 
States, but with the Chinese Communists 
themselves. And we should properly in- 
sist upon hard evidence of a change on 
the part of the Chinese Communists be- 
fore we act. As far as I can see that evi- 
dence is yet to be produced. We should 
base our policy on facts not hopes. Too 
often, in the past, Mr. Speaker, reliance 
on “hopes” nas proven illusory and has 
operated to our disadvantage. Let us 
not, Mr. Speaker, go off on an excursion 
into fantasy again. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, today I wish 
to consider the Chinese question from a 
little different angle. While world atten- 
tion is focused on how the Soviet Union 
supports the Arabs in the Middle East 
and suppresses Jewry in Russia, prob- 
ably few notice that the most militant, 
rabid anti-Semitic stand in the world is 
taken by Communist China. 

Peking is the sole supporter and sup- 
plier of the most radical arms of the 
Arab guerrillas—the Popular Demo- 
cratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine—PDF—headed by Maoist 
Nayef Hawatmeh, and the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine—PFLP— 
led by Marxist Dr. George Habash. 

PDF's newspaper in Beirut, Al-Hor- 
riya—Freedom—last October openly ad- 
mitted that arms shipments the Pales- 
tinian guerrillas had been receiving were 
from Communist China. The shipments 
were unloaded at “Arab ports adjacent 
to Iraq,” it disclosed. 

The New York Post, quoting reliable 
Asian diplomatic sources, reported last 
October 5: 

Chinese supplies consist mainly of small 
antitank guns, rocket launchers, and ma- 
chineguns. 

Denis Warner, respected Australian 
writer, formerly with the Reporter, re- 
ported in a special dispatch October 4, 
last year that— 


Chinese-made weapons and Chinese in- 
structors appeared in the camps of the Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of Palestine as 
earch as March, 1968 . . . Chinese influence 
has increased substantially in recent months. 
Al Fatah guerrillas can be seen on the hill- 
sides of Jordan with the Little Red Book, 
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and Chairman Mao's benign portrait smiles 
down from the walls of most Al Fatah camp 
headquatres. 


Publicly, Peking recognizes Al Fatah, 
largest of the Arab guerrilla groups, as 
representative of the Palestinian people 
and accords its permanent mission in 
Peking full diplomatic status. Not even 
Egypt or Soviet Russia goes piece after 
piece of anti-Semitic articles. Israel was 
referred to as aggressor, stooge, running 
dog, flunkey, lackey, jackal, and Zionist 
bandits. Mass rallies were held in major 
mainland cities to “support the heroic 
Arab people” and denounce “Israeli ag- 
gession.”’ 

During the Middle East war of 1967, 
the People’s Daily published an editorial 
on June 11 which called on the Arab peo- 
ple to “unite, make efforts, and fight im- 
perialism and Zionism to the end.” The 
struggle of the Arab people against U.S. 
imperialism and its lackey has merely 
suffered a temporary setback; its flames 
have not died out and never will,” it 
said: 

Arab people, be united and make sustained 
and redoubled efforts! Plunge into long term 


fierce struggles! The 700 million Chinese peo- 
ple are behind you! 


Such anti-Israeli fervor has not shown 
any sign of cooling down. Taking any 
Chinese Communist propaganda piece 
at random, one can usually find whole 
paragraphs or at least passages of anti- 
Semitism. For example, of the 32 “slo- 
gans” for May Day this year proclaimed 
by the Chinese Communists, No. 9 was: 

Firmly support the Palestinian people in 
their just struggle for national rights! 


A lengthly anti-American article en- 
titled “U.S. Imperialism in Throes of 
Death-bed Struggle” published by NCNA 
on May 25. also declared: 

U.S imperialism is heavily hit by the... 
struggles of the Palestinian and other Arab 


peoples against U.S. imperialism and 
Zionism. 


These support-Palestine and anti- 
Zionism sentiments reached its pinnacle 
on the mainland when a “Palestine Inter- 
national Week” was staged beginning 
May 3 this year. To condemn “crimes of 
aggression by U.S. imperialism and 
Israeli Zionism,” a mass rally of 10,000 
was held in Peking’s “Great Hall of the 
People” in the afternoon of May 3. A 
message of support to the Palestinian 
people was adopted, reiterating that— 

The Chinese government and people have 
consistently supported the just struggle of 
the Palestinian and other Arab peoples and 
forever remain their most reliable comrades- 
in-arms in their struggle against the U.S.- 
Israeli aggressors. 


On the same day, the People’s Daily 
published an editorial entitled “Salute 
the Heroic Palestinian People,” exhorting 
that “firmly grasp the gun and recover 
their lost homeland through armed 
struggle—this is the only road chosen 
by the Palestinian guerrillas and people.” 
It declared: 

U.S. imperialism and Zionism will cer- 
tainly be defeated. 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, if the United States 
moves to recognize or further support 
Red China, it must do so with the knowl- 
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edge that Communist China is the most 
blatantly anti-Semetic nation in the 
world. This alone is cause for prolonged 
thought and extreme caution in dealing 
with Peking. 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. Speaker, lately there 
has been a lot of talk about “two Chinas.” 
Little known to most of us here is the 
fact that there is a third China—the 19.5 
million “overseas Chinese,” scattered all 
over the world, with the majority of 
them in Southeast Asia. 

These overseas Chinese, many of whom 
are already citizens of their host coun- 
tries but retain their unique Chinese- 
ness, usually play such key roles in local 
finance and economy that it is safe to 
say the problems of Southeast Asia can- 
not be solved without first solving the 
local Chinese problem. An example is 
Singapore’s Lee Kuang Yew, who has 
been hailed as one of the most promising 
leaders of the third China. There are 
thousands of others like him who are less 
well-known but no less talented leaders 
of their own Chinese communities. 

These nearly 20 million Chinese, usu- 
ally with closely knit organizations and 
exerting enormous influence in many 
Asian countries, are a force which sim- 
ply cannot be ignored in considering any 
question concerning China. At present, 
these Chinese are overwhelmingly loyal 
to the free Chinese Government on Tai- 
wan despite efforts by the Chinese Com- 
munists to woo them. 

Only last month, 503 delegates from 
Chinese chambers of commerce of 52 
countries and areas gathered in Los An- 
geles for the Eighth World Chinese 
Traders Convention. They came from 
virtually every corner of the world, from 
Hong Kong to South Africa, Costa Rica 
and the Republic of Khmere. The dis- 
cussions stressed the promotion of trade, 
capital investment, and technical coop- 
eration among free areas. 

After the convention, 25 delegates were 
appointed to call on the White House. 
They were received by Mr. Peter Peter- 
son, special Presidential assistant for in- 
ternational trade. They presented a let- 
ter to President Nixon, in which they 
expressed concern with American efforts 
to seek more contacts with Communist 
China. The letter came out in the New 
York Times Sunday as a paid advertise- 
ment: 

We earnestly hope, Mr. President, that in 
initiating limited contacts and trade with the 
Chinese mainland, serious consideration will 
be given to the fact that the dogma and poli- 
cies of the regime there are in direct contra- 
diction with the principles of freedom and 
equality, which form the prime and essential 
foundation of free society and free enter- 
prise— 


The letter appealed— 

We also pray that you will give your con- 
tinued support to the Government of the Re- 
public of China with its temporary seat in 
Taiwan, which is the repository of the Chi- 
nese culture and the point of rally for all the 
Chinese people and the people of Chinese ex- 
traction who cherish freedom. 


Similar opposition to the Peking re- 
gime and pledge of loyalty to the Nation- 
alist Government has been voiced many 
times before. Each year before the vote 
on the Chinese question in the U.N. Gen- 
era) Assembly, full-page advertisements 
would appear in the New York Times and 
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the New York Daily News, sponsored by 
overseas Chinese all over the world, to 
express their opposition to. seating Peking 
in the world body. 

The ad published last November 10, 
signed by 385 overseas Chinese organiza- 
tions of the world, declared: 

Knowing the Chinese Communist regime as 
we do, we sincerely believe that legally and 
morally it is not qualified to represent our 
700 million brethren now under enslave- 
ment. ... The admission of this regime will 
deal a blow to the moral stature as well as 
the functional capability of the U.N. as an in- 
ternational agency for peace-keeping and to 
the security and welfare of the countries on 
the periphery of the Chinese mainland. 


Overseas Chinese rally behind the na- 
tional government not only in words, but 
also in deeds. Each year thousands of 
them return to the free Chinese govern- 
ment seat, Taiwan, for visits, for trade, 
and for investment. Special delegations 
are dispatched to take part in the Octo- 
ber celebrations of the Double Tenth Na- 
tional Day on the 10th, the Taiwan 
Retrocession Day on the 25th, and Presi- 
dent Chiang’s birthday on the 31st. Last 
year alone, more than 60,000 overseas 
Chinese went to Taiwan for sightseeing 
or family visits, and for business or re- 
settlement. 

Overseas Chinese demonstrate their 
confidence in the economy and political 
stability of Taiwan by investing there 
heavily.. Between 1952 and 1970, a total 
of 712 overseas Chinese investment cases 
with an aggregate capital of U.S. $164 
million were approved by the Chinese 
Government. Most of the capital went 
into tourist hotels, food processing, tex- 
tiles, papermaking, and such manufac- 
turing enterprises as electronics and plas- 
ties. 

Being a people taking great pride in 
their time-honored culture, the Chinese 
insist on receiving an education in their 
native language even away from home. 
Schools are sponsored by the overseas 
Chinese communities but assisted by the 
nationai Government. In school year 
1969-70, such schools numbered 4,332, 
including colleges, middle schools, voca- 
tional schools, and elementary schools. 
Young people are also encouraged to at- 
tend schools on Taiwan. As of June 1970, 
over 9,000 overseas Chinese students were 
enrolled in Taiwan schools. Each year 
some 2,000 graduate from colleges in Tai- 
wan and return to serve their native 
communities. 

The Peking regime has also been try- 
ing to woo the overseas Chinese, so far 
with little success. They have learned 
through bitter experience that return- 
ing to the mainland often means iceolog- 
ical reform, slave camps, confiscation 
of capital, or general harassment. 

Such persecution was especially severe 
during the height of the “Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution” in 1966-67. 
Overseas Chinese returning for family 
visits, investments or studies fell victim 
to charges of spying, ideological back- 
wardness, or the indiscribable crime of 
being a counterrevolutionary, They were 
subject to political reindoctrination, 
forced labor, or jail sentences. Business- 
men had their capital confiscated. Some 
3,000 young overseas Chinese students in 
four high schools of Fukien Province 
alone were sent to work in communes. 
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Scores of overseas Chinese charged with 
more serious crimes were tortured or 
openly executed. 

Even overseas Chinese with relatives 
back on the mainland are constantly the 
target of Peking extortion or blackmail. 
They receive letters pleading for money, 
food, or clothing. Each year Chinese in 
Hongkong and Macao send millions of 
food parcels to the mainland, but how 
many reach their hungry folks remains a 
mystery. Recently, there is a trend de- 
veloping that food parcels are discour- 
aged in favor of direct cash remittance. 
Hong Kong reports indicate that many 
such letters are phony ones made up by 
Communist authorities designed to gain 
sorely needed foreign exchange. 

For considerations of their own per- 
sonal and financial security, the overseas 
Chinese have always had to adapt their 
stand to be policy of the local govern- 
ment despite their own secret aspirations. 
With the gradual withdrawal of U.S. in- 
fluence from Asia, many Asian govern- 
ments are being forced to revise their 
firm anti-Communist stand, which in 
turn is casting an adverse impact on the 
overseas Chinese communities. As we 
pursue this very important matter, Mr. 
Speaker, I would urge our Government, 
in reassessing its China policy, to not for- 
get the welfare and future of over 19.5 
Million overseas Chinese scattered 
throughout the world. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Wacconner) for bringing this be- 
fore the House. 

Important steps in the morass of di- 
Plomacy have been achieved by the 
United States ir our relations with main- 
land China. While these achievements 
have received widespread acceptance in 
this country, I feel it important to inter- 
ject a word of caution. The brutal and 
bloody takeover by the Chinese Commu- 
nists and the ensuing totalitarian govern- 
ment that has enslaved 800 million per- 
sons should remind us that the ruling fac- 
tion in China is not going to reform over- 
night. The ready acceptance by the 
United States of the Chinese overtures 
illustrates our great desire for peace. 
This desire should not, however, blind 
us to the revolutionary aims of the Com- 
munist regime. This is especially true in 
light of the revolutionary rhetoric and 
public denunciations of the United States 
by the Communists since the visit by our 
table tennis delegation to China. 

We must enter into any negotiations 
with the Chinese Communists with an 
objective outlook devoid of emotionalism. 
Mainland China is anxious to play the 
reduced tensions with the United States 
against the growing tensions between 
the U.S.S.R. and China. China believes 
that reduced tensions between that coun- 
try and the United States will lessen 
the chances of armed attack by the So- 
viet Union against Chinese border posi- 
tions. While President Nixon has dis- 
avowed any interest in capitalizing on 
tensions between the U.S.S.R. and China, 
we must not allow Chinese leaders to 
use the United States as a pawn in their 
maneuverings within the Communist 
bloc. 

There is a great need for the United 
States to confront the diplomatic ques- 
tion of the one-China theory. Certainly, 
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President Nixon has demonstrated that 
he is becoming increasingly anxious to 
recognize the mainland Chinese. While 
it is hard to ignore the existence of a 
country with the largest population in 
the world, we must not walk away from 
our commitments to the Taiwan people. 
There can be no capitulation on any 
measure that would exclude the Nation- 
alist Chinese from the United Nations. 

President Nixon should proceed cau- 
tiously in the discussion of relaxed trade 
with Communist China. The mainland 
Chinese have been firmly committed to 
a balanced payment of trade and the 
limited market that that country could 
provide would play a limited part in 
our foreign commerce. 

President Nixon should be applauded 
for his efforts in lessening the tensions 
between mainland China and the United 
States, and I strongly encourage him to 
proceed with these negotiations. Our 
participation should, however, be di- 
rected by caution. The Chinese leaders 
have given us little reason to believe 
otherwise. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, for having arranged a 
time during which we might review some 
facts of political life as regards the so- 
called Peoples Republic of China and, 
perhaps, create a climate of somewhat 
more caution and reflection than ap- 
pears presently to exist with respect to 
increasing trade, travel, and diplomatic 
dealings with Mao Tse-tung’s Commu- 
nist, totalitarian regime. 

I found most interesting a recent 
“news analysis” by Lee Lescaze in the 


Washington Post of May 21, 1971, en- 
titled “China’s Foreign Policy Stresses 
United Front.” Mr. Lescaze’s article was 
not so startling in terms of the informa- 
tion it contained as for the fact that 
such an article could appear, given the 


present developments in “ping-pong 
diplomacy,” without creating even the 
slightest ripple of concern or reassess- 
ment of where we are headed with our 
favorable response to Mao’s “people-to- 
people” diplomacy. 

Lescaze pointed out that China con- 
tinues officially to espouse the Commu- 
nist principle of a “united international 
front” against its imperialist enemies 
and quotes Mao as stating recently: 

The danger of the new world war still 
exists , . . but revolution is the main trend 
in the world today. 


To Red Chinese leaders revolution “is 
not confined to internal struggle against 
a government, but also includes the ef- 
fort of one nation to free itself from 
domination by another,” wrote Lescaze. 

Against this background the article 
makes several points which, though they 
should be recognized as elementary by 
anyone who knows anything about the 
goals and philosophy of international 
communism, are nevertheless significant 
in their indication that China is con- 
sistently pursuing Communist goals and 
Communist philosophy. 

For one thing, Lescaze points out, some 
revolutions get more Chinese rhetorical 
support than others. China interprets its 
own foreign policy guidelines on a case 
by case basis, which led it to support the 
Pakistan Government against East 
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Pakistan's 
pendence. 

China is also capable of working to 
improve its relations with a government 
even while it encourages revolutionaries 
to overthrow that government. For in- 
stance, Peking exchanged Ambassadors 
with Rangoon but is still supporting the 
Communist Party of Burma in its guer- 
rilla war against General Ne Win’s gov- 
ernment. 

Last month China agreed to send a 
trade delegation to Malaysia after hav- 
ing hosted a trade group from Kuala 
Lumpur. A Philippine trade delegation 
was also in China in May. Yet, less than 
a week after the agreement with Malay- 
sia, the New China News Agency issued 
a lengthy article welcoming the devel- 
opment of armed struggle by the revolu- 
tionary movement in Burma, Thailand, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, and Indonesia 
over the past year. 

In short, China’s foreiga policy is en- 
tirely pragmatic, in the most unprin- 
cipled sense of that term, aimed entirely 
at promoting international Communist 
subversion and revolution. 

Near the end of his article Lescaze 
makes his most significant observation. 
He says: 

China's new endorsement of armed insur- 
rection will undoubtedly cause some dismay 
among Southeast Asian leaders who have 
been advocating closer ties with Peking, but 
if the pattern of the past year holds, it will 
be far from fatal to Ohina’s image in the 
area. 

The mood in Southeast Asia as well as 
elsewhere seems to be so strongly in favor 
of improving state-to-state relations with 


China that Peking’s words are likely to be 
discounted. 


And, I might add, her actions will be 
discounted as well. 

What is the charisma of Mao Tse-tung 
that world leaders are so willing to fall 
at his feet while he sticks knives in the 
backs of their nations? 

Both Canada and Italy have recently 
extended diplomatic relations with Pe- 
king. Taking advantage of an obvious 
opening, Peking has sent as Ambassador 
to Canada a close and trusted associate 
of Chou En-lai, Huang Hua. Accord- 
ing to reliable sources, the Ambassador, 
born into a bourgeois family in Kiang 
Sou Province in 1915, is a life-long Com- 
munist who, at age 20 had organized 
Communist student groups in 20 univer- 
sities and had instigated 10 riots at Yen 
Ching University where he was a stu- 
dent. Arrested for these activities he 
went into hiding in 1935 in Edgar 
Snow’s apartment in Peking. He served 
as interpreter for Snow while he was 
writing his book “Red Star Over China” 
and, in that capacity, developed a close 
association with many of China’s lead- 
ing Communists. 

He spent the entire duration of the 
Second World War in. Chungking with 
Chou En-lai working for the New China 
News Agency. 

In 1949, he was appointed to an office 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and in 
1953 was China’s representative at the 
Korean peace talks in Panmunjon. In 
1954, he was on the staff of Chou En-lai’s 
mission to the Bandung Conferences in 
Indonesia and was at the Geneva Con- 


efforts to achieve inde- 
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ference with Chou En-lai as press spokes- 
man for China. 

From 1960 to 1965, he served officially 
as Ambassador to Ghana but was, in fact, 
Ambassador at Large promoting Red 
China and Communist revolution 
throughout Africa and was an important 
factor in the Brazzaville takeover in 
1964. 

From 1966 to 1970 he was Ambassador 
to Cairo and was the only Red Chinese 
Ambassador who was never recalled or 
purged during the Cultural Revolution. 
In 1970, he returned to Peking at the 
opening of China’s new diplomatic of- 
fensive to participate in planning new 
policies before taking up his duties as 
Ambassador to Canada. 

It is clear, from his background, that 
his selection as Ambassador to Canada is 
not happenstance. In opening diplomatic 
relations with China, both Italy and Can- 
ada have not only done serious injury to 
the free world’s position of opposing to- 
talitarianism enslavement but have 
opened their own countries—and their 
neighbors—to the danger of stepped-up 
Chinese Communist infiltration and sub- 
version. 

Huang Hua was doubtless sent to Can- 
ada to play much the same role in North 
America that he earlier played in Africa 
and is being groomed for the day when 
China is admitted to the United Nations 
or the United States follows Canada’s 
lead in granting diplomatic recognition. 

Then he will be able to encourage and 
promote revolution in the United States 
with one hand while, in keeping with 
China’s two-faced foreign policy, he 
superficially promotes trade and travel 
and “better relations” with the other. 

Since we have already demonstrated 
we are blind to the involvement of in- 
ternational communism in the riots and 
marches that have kept us in turmoil 
the past several years, we may stand in 
danger of being just as supinely submis- 
sive to such double dealing as are the na- 
tions of Southeast Asia to whom Mr. 
Leseaze refers in his article. 

If we are to avoid such an eventuality, 
it behooves us to see Mao's present smil- 
ing visage behind the ping-pong table as 
the smile that it is—of a tyrant who is 
up to no good and knows it. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks a copy of the full text of Mr. Les- 
caze’s article: 

[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1971] 
Curna’s FOREIGN POLICY STRESSES 
UNITED FRONT 
(By Lee Lescaze) 

Hone Kone, May 20.—China's foreign pol- 
icy in the past year has been not only Ping- 
Pong and the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with eight nations, but also the re- 
finement of world view based on the desire 
for united international front against its 
enemies—principally “U.S. imperialism.” 
Chairman Mao has always spoken of the 
importance of having a correct world view, 
and his statement of May 20, 1970—whose 
anniversary is being celebrated by Peking 
today—has become the core of the approved 
Chinese outlook. 

This outlook exists alongside China’s three 
guidelines for conducting foreign policy, first 
laid down in 1963 and most recently reiter- 
ated on May 1, 


They call for close cooperation with so- 
cialist countries, friendly relations with non- 
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socialist countries on the basis of the prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence, and support 
for revolutionary movements, Clearly, the 
latter two can often conflict and cause, or 
permit, Peking some very flexible maneuver- 
ing. 

Mao's statement was the first appearance 
of the key phraseology, but the world view 
has been embellished and given an even 
more permanent form as “a program for 
anti-imperialist struggle” in a Peking edi- 
torial marking the anniversary today. 


“MAIN TREND” IS REVOLUTION 


“The danger of new world war still exists, 
and the people of all countries must get 
prepared,” Mao said in his rare public pro- 
nouncement. “But revolution is the main 
trend in the world today.” 

For revolution to succeed, Peking’s edito- 
rial stressed, the people of the world must 
unite. International unity makes it possible, 
in Peking’s view, for weak forces to overcome 
stronger ones, and is “an important. magic 
weapon.” 

While the most important phrase of 
China’s world view came from Mao, Peking 
picked up another constantly used term 
from statement by President Nixon. 

In a television interview last July 1, Presi- 
dent Nixon described the Middle East as more 
dangerous to world peace than Vietnam 
because “the two superpowers, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, could be drawn 
into confrontation .. .” 

Four days later, addressing a banquet in 
Peking, Premier Chou En-lai was sharply 
critical of President Nixon’s remarks, but it 
was not until July 30 that an article by the 
official New China News Agency picked up 
the word “superpowers.” 

Since that article, China has repeatedly 
attacked the superpowers for allegedly col- 
luding in the Mideast and throughout the 
world. 

“More and more small and medium-sized 
countries have risen to oppose the power 
politics of the superpowers,” today’s editorial 
in Peking’s three leading journals said. 

For its part, China has pledged that no 
matter how strong it becomes, nor how many 
friends and allies it makes, Peking will never 
behave as a superpower. Not all the power- 
ful become superpowers, China believes, only 
those that try to dominate other, weaker 
nations. 

Peking uses the themes of Mao’s year-old 
statement and opposition to the superpow- 
ers consistently in its diplomacy around the 
world. 

In the Middle East which gave rise to the 
term superpower, China's vocal support has 
been for “the Palestinian and other Arab 
people” who in Peking’s view are struggling 
against U.S.-Soviet efforts to deny them 
their national rights. 


LATIN AMERICAN ISSUES 


In Latin America, China has seized on 
Peruvian and Ecuadorean demands for 200- 
mile territorial waters, and extols their ef- 
forts to defend their national interests 
against pressure from the United States. 

In similar fashion, China attacks the 
United States for “domination” of the Or- 
ganization of American States and for its 
trade and investment policies in Latin Amer- 
ica, which in Peking’s eyes are the actions 
of a superpower. 

NATO and American economic policies 
have been China’s major targets in Western 
Europe over the past year, Peking quotes 
with approval French attacks on NATO, and 
has occasionally portrayed the Common 
Market as a commendable attempt by smaller 
nations to unite against the giants. 

In Eastern Europe, China has damatically 
improved its relations with Romania, and 
will receive a visit from Romanian President 
Nicolae Ceausescu next month. Peking con- 
gratules Romania on its independence from 
the Soviet Union. 
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In seeking to wean nations away from 
one or another superpower, China has been 
willing to ignore ideological differences, and 
has thus been able to make friendly over- 
tures to revisionist Yugoslavia and to bless 
the rapprochement between its own close ally, 
Albania, and Yugoslavia. 


INDEPENDENT OR A PUPPET 


In the Chinese lexicon, the alternative to 
being independent and joining China in sup- 
porting the worldwide revolutionary trend 
is to be a superpower’s puppet. 

For revolution as the Chinese define it is 
not confined to internal struggle against a 
government, but also includes the effort of 
one nation to free itself from domination by 
another. 

The dual and overlapping nature of rev- 
olution was summed up today in the English- 
language edition of Hong Hong’s Ta Kung 
Pao. 

“The revolutionary struggles of the peo- 
ple of various countries against foreign ag- 
gression are merging with their revolutionary 
struggles against domestic reactionaries,” the 
newspaper said. 

The most important example of this, it 
added, is that “the world people's struggle 
against U.S. imperialism is linked with the 
struggle of the American people against the 
reactionary U.S. policies of aggression, war 
and racial suppression.” 

But some revolutions get more Chinese 
rhetorical support than others. 

Over the past year, China has interpreted 
its three guidelines on foreign policy on a 
case-by-case basis, and has decided, for 
example, to support the Pakistan govern- 
ment against East Pakistan's effort to 
achieve independence. 

China has often also found it possible to 
improve relations with a government with- 
out totally abandoning its encouragement 
for revolutionaries trying to overthrow that 
government. 


exchanged ambassadors with 


Peking 
Rangoon recently, after a hiatus, but is still 
supporting the Communist Party of Burma 
in its guerrilla war against Gen. Ne Win’s 
government. 

The New China News Agency today issued 
a lengthy article praising the armed struggle 


of revolutionary movement in Southeast 
Asia. 

The article began by quoting Mao that 
“revolution is the main trend in the world 
today,” and welcomed the development of 
armed struggle over the past year in Burma, 
Thailand, Malaysia, the Philippines and 
Indonesia. 

VOLUME REDUCED 

In recent months, China had reduced the 
volume of its public statements supporting 
these Communist insurrections, apparently 
in favor of improving diplomatic relations. 

Last week, for example, China agreed to 
send a trade delegation to Malaysia after 
having hosted a trade group from Kuala 
Lumpur. A Philippine trade delegation was 
also in China this month. 

China’s new endorsement of armed insur- 
rection in their countries will undoubtedly 
cause some dismay among Southeast. Asian 
leaders who have been advocating closer ties 
with Peking, but if the pattern of the past 
year holds, it will be far from fatal to China’s 
image in the area. 

The mood in Southeast Asia as well as 
elsewhere seems to be so strongly in favor 
of improving state-to-state relations with 
China that Peking’s words are likely to be 
discounted. 

For its part, China seems confident that 
its support for revolution will not drive off 
any of the new friends made in the past 
year, or dissuade others from seeking friend- 
ship. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker. I com- 
mend the gentleman from Louisiana for 
reserving this time to discuss some of 
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the implications of giving diplomatic rec- 
ognition to Red China, and admission of 
that country to the United Nations. 

It seems incredible to me that this ad- 
ministration would encourage any forum 
to accept in full partnership with free 
nations a country such as Red China 
which is dedicated to the destruction of 
human freedom. While I am no fan of the 
United Nations, everyone must agree that 
the U.N. through its Charter, is com- 
mitted to peace, stability, and friend- 
liness among nations. Red China has 
never shown such a commitment. 

The regime of Mao Tse-tung, on the 
contrary, has been involved in Commu- 
nist antipeace activities around the globe. 
It was the real aggressor in Korea in 1950. 
It is today the main supporter of Com- 
munist aggression in South Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand. 

Communist China has been instru- 
mental in spreading the flames of war. 
It has illusions of ruling the world. If 
Communist China has ever manifested 
a desire to promote peace and tran- 
quillity, it has escaped my notice. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, Red China has 
many Americans in prison which it re- 
fuses to release or provide any informa- 
tion about their health and welfare. Some 
Americans have been illegally detained 
since 1952. Why should the United States 
accord recognition to a Communist na- 
tion which has no respect for a civilized 
society? 

A game of ping-pong does not alter 
man’s political philosophy. Red China 
has continually maintained a philosophy 
and policy of subordinating human val- 
ues to the welfare of the state. Nothing 
could be more antidemocratic or anti- 
American. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States was 
founded on a belief that man God-given 
rights of freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of thought, freedom of 
determining his own destiny, freedom of 
each individual to attain heights of 
achievement limited only by his ability 
and never limited by government. Red 
China does not recognize these freedoms. 
In that Communist country, man exists 
not as a man but as a servant of the 
Government. 

I would like to make one more obser- 
vation. The national administration, 
which seeks to destroy the faith of lib- 
erty-loving Americans in their own sys- 
tem of government by supporting the 
ambitions of a slave nation such as Red 
China, will have no success at the next 
election. I say this because I believe the 
American people are more intelligent and 
have better judgment than theory-bound, 
superinternationalists who promote such 
an ignoble cause. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days during which 
to extend their remarks and to include 
extraneous material on the subject of 
this special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Puctnsk1). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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RODEO STOCK PROTECTION ACT OF 
1971 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Ryan) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, rodeos are 
one of the traditional forms of entertain- 
ment for millions of Americans. Not only 
do rodeos entertain people in our West- 
ern States; numerous tours are made, as 
well, of the East, including my own city 
of New York, In many respects, these 
performances are enjoyable entertain- 
ment, are based on intentionally inflicted 
cruelty upon the animals used. 

The Humane Society of the United 
States has been particularly active in 
attempting to stop these practices, On 
March 19 of this year, the society filed a 
petition for rulemaking with the Federal 
Communications Commission, the full 
text of which I am including at the 
end of my statement. The purpose of the 
petition is to have the Commission pro- 
hibit the broadcasting of rodeos, or, al- 
ternatively, prohibit such broadcasting 
unless it includes full disclosure of the 
various methods and devices. employed 
to cause the animals used.in rodeos to 
buck, act wildly, or otherwise. appear 
“unbroken.” A portion of the society’s 
petition pointedly depicts the cruelty in- 
flicted: 


Rodeo performances are portrayed to the 
viewing public as a form of contest, pitting 
the skill.and courage of a lone cowboy against 
the cunning and strength of a naturally wild, 
dangerous animal. The audience is led to be- 
lieve that the horse endeavors to buck its 


rider because it is a “wild” “unbroken” horse 
following its natural instinct to buck. Thus 
the spectacle is presented as a dramatic con- 
test between the wild forces of nature and 
the civilizing forces of man. 

The truth, sadly, is quite the opposite. The 
old frontier has vanished, and the herds of 
naturally wild unbroken horses have van- 
ished with it. Most rodeo horses have never 
been “wild” and have long since been broken, 
A genuinely wild, unbroken horse is as rare 
as a quiz show contestant with a genuine 
photographic memory and a total knowledge 
of every field. 

The sad but true facts are that the horses 
and steers used in rodeos would not “‘per- 
form" well when saddled with a rider unless 
the animal is artificially prodded in sensitive 
parts of its body, often with an electric prod, 
and with a bucking strap pulled tightly 
around its groin. The horse or steer begins to 
buck when the strap is tightened, and ceases 
to buck when the strap is removed—quite 
regardless of the presence or absence of the 
rider. 


The shocking fact is that in some 
rodeos—not all—animals are victimized 
by devices specifically used to inflict pain, 
so that the viewing public will get their 
money’s worth. 

Similarly, methods are used—such as 
in calf roping and steer busting—which 
inflict cruelty upon animals, again with 
the aim being entertainment. For ex- 
ample, in the calf roping event, small 
calves are made to bolt from chutes at 
top speed due to being egged on with 
electrical prods. The calf is roped by a 
cowboy on a horse many times the calf's 
weight. When the horse is halted sud- 
denly by his rider, the calf hits the end 
of the rope with tremendous speed; the 
noose tightens and chokes him; his 
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feet are whipped out from under him; 
and he is violently slammed to the 
ground. Frequently he is seriously in- 
jured, with a broken neck or back result- 
ing; invariably, he is subjected to pain, 
at the least. 

In steer busting—another common 
rodeo event—the cowboy’s aim is to 
get the steer to the ground so that it 
can be tied up. To achieve this, a run- 
ning steer is roped around the horns, 
with the cowboy then bringing the rope 
around behind the animal and riding off 
at an angle from the running beast. 
When the steer hits the end of the rope 
his head is violently wrenched backward 
along his shoulder at the combined speed 
of his own momentum and that of the 
running horse—something approaching 
50 miles per hour. As his head is pulled 
around, his body follows in the same di- 
rection, his feet are tripped up, and 
the animal is slammed to the ground 
with sufficient force to knock the wind 
out of him or to stun him, if he is not 
already dead of a broken neck. The steer 
that cannot subsequently get up after 
being tied and then released are loaded 
on a sled and dragged from the arena. 
The ones that can still run will be used 
again until injury or death releases them 
from the “sport.” 

I do not think we can countenance this 
cruelty. Not all rodeos are guilty of these 
practices. But these practices do exist, 
and the need to ban them therefore 
exists. Some efforts in that direction 
have been made. An act passed by the 
1959 session of the Texas State Legisla- 
ture bans steer busting in Texas. An act 
passed in 1965 by the Ohio State Legisla- 
ture prohibits the use of devices such 
as bucking strans, snaffie wires, flank 
straps, and electric or other prods in 
conjunction with animals used in rodeos. 

As I said, the Humane Society of 
the United States has filed a petition 
for rulemaking—RM-1768—with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Should the rule requested be adopted, 
hopefully this will force at least some 
diminution in the number of rodeos 
employing pain-inducing devices, and 
using cruel methods such as calf rop- 
ing. In addition, the society has re- 
quested the Federal Trade Commission 
to institute an investigation of alleged 
deceptive acts and practices by the rodeo 
industry, and to issue a cease-and-desist 
order with regard to these practices. The 
gist of this action is to draw a compari- 
son between the way in which rodeos are 
presented to the public, and the actual 
cruelty employed to produce “wild” ani- 
mals and thereby entertaining perform- 
ances. 

However, none of these actions is as- 
sured of producing complete relief. Even 
should both Commissions act affirma- 
tively, rodeo animals could still be vic- 
timized. I believe, therefore, that legis- 
lative action is in order to stop this 
cruelty and inhumane treatment of ani- 
mals. Certainly such action is consonant 
with the Congress’ own endeavors in the 
last session. The Animal Welfare Act of 
1970, Public Law 91-579, was concerned 
with “the humane handling, care, treat- 
ment, and transportation” of animals 
used for research purposes. The Horse 
Protection Act of 1970, Public Law 91- 
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540, was aimed at outlawing the cruel 
practice of soring horses. 

Unfortunately, neither of these laws 
protects rodeo animals. Nor does any 
other law. Consequently, I am today 
introducing the Rodeo Stock Protection 
Act of 1971. This bill makes it unlawful 
to transport in interstate commerce any 
animal which is used or intended to be 
used for the purpose of steer busting, calf 
roping, steer wrestling, or which is sub- 
jected, or to be subjected, to the various 
pain inflicting devices such as bucking 
straps. In addition, the Rodeo Stock 
Protection Act of 1971 makes unlawful 
the buying or transporting in interstate 
commerce of these devices, when the 
buyer or transporter has reasonable 
cause to believe they will be used in the 
course of a public performance, such as 
a rodeo. The act empowers the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out its provisions. 

Cruelty cannot be condoned. It is par- 
ticularly unconscionable when it is in- 
flicted upon animals solely for the pur- 
pose of providing entertainment for peo- 
ple. The Rodeo Stock Protection Act of 
1971 is aimed at stopping the cruelty 
being inflicted upon rodeo animals in 
many instances. I urge its careful con- 
sideration, speedy hearings, and quick 
enactment. 

Following is the petition for rulemak- 
ing filed by the Humane Society of the 
United States with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission on March 19, 
1971. I call particular attention to the 
appendix of the petition, detailing the 
various cruelties inflicted upon rodeo 
animals. 

{Before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C.] 
RM-1768 
In re: Petition for rulemaking prohibiting 

the deceptive broadcasting of rodeos. 
To: The Commission, 
PETITION FOR RULEMAKING 

Pursuant to 47 C.F.R. Section 1.401(a), the 
Humane Society of the United States hereby 
respectfully petitions the Commission to 
adopt as part of its Rules and Regulations 
a requirement prohibiting the broadcasting 
of rodeos or, alternatively, prohibiting such 
broadcasting unless it includes full disclosure 
of any and all artificial methods or devices 
used to cause the rodeo animals to buck, 
act wildly, or otherwise appear to be “wild,” 
“unbroken,” or “dangerous.” 

SUMMARY 

The Humane Society of the United States 
is'a Delaware non-profit corporation having 
approximately 10,500 members, It is cur- 
rently, and has for many years, been promi- 
nent in the field of, and devoted to, the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. 

The broadcasting of rodeos without full 
disclosure of the methods and devices used 
to create the appearance of “dangerous” or 
“wildness” of rodeo animals constitutes the 
broadcasting of a known misrepresentation 
calculated to deceive the public. It is there- 
fore contrary to the public interest and F.C.C. 
policy. 

The broadcasting of rodeos is also contrary 
to the public interest because it violates the 
overriding public policy against cruelty to 
animais, and violates accepted standards of 
broadcasting regarding such cruelty. 

The Commission has a responsibility to re- 
quire that licensees adhere to the public 
interest standard in broadcasting. There- 
fore, consistent with the Commission's dem- 
onstrated authority to act in this area, 
Petitioners request the Commission to pro- 
hibit misleading and deceptive practices in 
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the broadcasting of rodeos, or alternatively, 
to prohibit such broadcasting altogether. 


I. RODEO BROADCASTS ARE MISLEADING AND DE- 
CEPTIVE, IN VIOLATION OF FCC POLICY 

Rodeo performances are portrayed to the 
viewing public as a form of contest, pitting 
the skill and courage of a lone cowboy 
against the cunning and strength of a nat- 
urally wild, dangerous animal. The audience 
is led to believe that the horse endeavors to 
buck its rider because it is a “wild” “‘un- 
broken” horse following its natural instinct 
to buck. Thus the spectacle is presented as 
a dramatic contest between the wild forces 
of nature and the civilizing forces of man. 

The truth, sadly, is quite the opposite. 
The old frontier has vanished, and the herds 
of naturally wild, unbroken horses have van- 
ished with it. Most rodeo horses have never 
been “wild” and have long since been 
broken, A genuinely wild, unbroken horse is 
as rare as a quiz show contestant with a 
genuine photographic memory and a total 
knowledge of every field. 

The sad but true facts are that the horses 
used in rodeos would not “perform” when 
saddled with a rider unless the animal is 
artificially prodded in sensitive parts of its 
body, often with an electric rod, and with 
& bucking strap pulled tightly around its 
groin. The horse begins to buck when the 
strap is tightened, and ceases to buck when 
the strap is removed—dquite regardless of the 
presence or absence of the rider. The rules 
of the Rodeo Cowboys Association themselves 
refer to the use of electric prods, bucking 
straps, and spurs to incite the animals. (See 
e.g., Rodeo Cowboy Association Official Rodeo 
Rules, 1967 ed., pages 47, 64, 71 and 74.) The 
methods and devices used, and the way in 
which they are deceptive and misleading, are 
set forth in detail in the Appendix to this 
Petition. 

Thus, the entire “contest,” as portrayed 
to the viewer, is a mere sham. It is not at 
all a contest between man and the wild 
dangerous forces of nature. Rather, it is a 
contest pitting man against the effectiveness 
of his own implements of torture. But this 
the viewing public doesn’t know and isn’t 
told—it is deceived into believing the con- 
trary. 

Most of the reprehensible torment of ani- 
mals incident to rodeo production takes 
place beyond the view of the camera or with- 
out the knowledge of the viewing audience. 
The inevitable conclusion is that the pro- 
ducers of these spectacles realize that they 
would lose their audiences if the true facts 
were known. Civilized people would turn off 
their sets if they knew that the calf bolting 
from the chute had been induced to this 
speedy performance by a vicious rectal. prod. 
They would turn away in disgust if they 
knew thatthe horse was not in fact a 
naturally “wild” horse, but was bucking 
because of the pain, and sheer terror in- 
duced by -a bucking strap. And even if he 
were not disgusted, the average viewer would 
rapidly lose interest-in the “contest” if he 
knew it was an_artificially contrived sham. 
It thus appears that these rodeo “contests” 
require deception in their production. 

Both the Federal Trade. Commission and 
this Commission have long condemned de- 
eceptive practices in trade and in broadcast- 
ing. The Federal Trade Commission Act (15 
U.S.C. 45¢(a)(i)), specifically forbids ‘‘de- 
ceptive acts ¿or practices in commerce.” -The 
mutual interest of these two agencies has 
frequently been focused upon deceptive ad- 
vertising practices This Commission, -has 


1See, e.g.; Federal Trade Commission v. 
Colgate-Palmolive..Co., 380 U.S..374 (1965), 
condemning the undisclosed use of a prop 
or mock-up as a deceptive practice; Licensee 
Responsibility with Respect to the Brodd- 
cast of False, Misleading or Deceptive Adver- 
tising, November 1, 1961, (F.C.G: Public No- 
tice 61-1316). 
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consistently construed the public interest 
standard as prohibiting the broadcast of 
deceptive programs, and requiring that li- 
censees avoid deceptive practices in the con- 
duct of all their affairs. 

The Commission's concern with deception 
in all aspects of programming is broadly 
summarized in its Network Programming In- 
quiry, Report and Statement of Policy, 
July 29, 1960 (FCC 60-970), 20 R.R. 1901, 
1904: 

“In fulfilling its obligation to operate in 
the public interest, a broadcast station is 
expected to exercise reasonable care and pru- 
dence with respect to its broadcast material 
in order to assure that no matter is broad- 
cast which will deceive or mislead the 
public.” 

This broad concern has found expression in 
many areas. Thus, the Commission's regu- 
lations provide that mechanical. reproduc- 
tions must be announced as such so the pub- 
lic will not be misled to believe that they are 
live broadcasts (47 C.F.R. 73.653). Both the 
statute and the regulations require that 
Sponsored programs be: announced as such 
to avoid public misconception concerning 
the person who is persuading the public (47 
U.S.C. 317; 47 C.F.R. 73.654). In this regard, 
see KSTP, Inc., 17 R.R. 533 (1958), requir- 
ing that there be no deception concerning 
the source of programming. 

The Commission on one occasion consid- 
ered charges against the Columbia Broad- 
casting System regarding the staging of 
“false fouls” in a televised soccer game, by 
having the referee instruct the players to 
“feign injury, protest his decisions or kick 
the ball out of bounds in order to halt play,” 
thus misleading the. viewing public in the 
scheduling of time-outs for commercials. The 
Commission ted CBS's assurances (that 
it had “not particiapted, directly or indirect- 
ly” in those deceptive practices) “as consist- 
ent with the responsibility of licensees not to 
mislead the public as to the reason why play 
is interrupted to permit the insertion of an- 
nouncements.” Commission Letter to CBS on 
Sports Time-Outs for Commercials, August 
2, 1967 (Nos. 3940, 3955) . 

It is in the area of deceptive contests, 
moreover, that. the Commission’ has most 
vigorously condemned practices which mis- 
lead the public. Thus, in KWK Radio, Inc., 
25 R.R. 577, 34 F.C.C. 1039, 1041 (1963), in- 
volving a fraudulent treasure hunt, the Com- 
mission held that the “perpetration of delib- 
erate frauds upon the public is patently and 
flagrantly contrary to the public interest and 
cannot be countenanced .. .” and found such 
conduct grounds for license revocation. See 
also Eleven Ten Broadcasting Corp., 33 F.C.C. 
706, 22 R.R. 699 (1962), which Pike and 
Fischer summarizes inter alia as holding 
that the “broadcasting of fraudulent contests 
in the sense that knowingly deceptive clues 
were broadcast, is not compatible with re- 
sponsible station operation, whether or not 
any listener was shown to have been de- 
ceived or misled.” (22 R.R. at 699). And the 
Commission advised NBC in a letter, dated 
October 9,.1968 (14 F.C.C, 24 976) that “no 
indication has been broadcast that celebrities 
haye been furnished with questions or an- 
swers in advanee, and. your failure to apprise 
contestants and. viewers of this fact has, 
under the circumstances here present, led 
them falsely to believe that the guest, celeb- 
rities had no foreknowledge of the questions 
they were attempting to answer.” 

Deception in a rodeo is no less» reprehen- 
sible than deception in e,quiz show, Peti- 
tioners contend that the verbal. and. visual 
portrayal of animals as “wild”, “unbroken”, 
and “dangerous”. when they are in fact 
often tame and docile, and. buck or.-act 
“wild” and “dangerous” only. because they 
are, tormented .by unseen and unannounced 
bucking straps and electric prods, is fully 
as misleading and deceptive as feeding ques- 
tions.or answers to. quiz show contestants 
and celebrities. 
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The deceptive contest scandals of the late 
1950's resulted in extensive Commission Sc- 
tion, including recommendations for legisla- 
tion providing criminal penalties for rigged 
contests in the 1960 amendments to the 
Communications Act (47 U.S.C. 509). These 
scandals prompted a report from the At- 
torney General to the President containing 
many conclusions and statements that are 
particularly applicable to problems of de- 
ception in rodeo telecasts :* 

“Measures which eliminate deception and 
corruption will, of necessity, have benefi- 
cial effects upon program serv ce generally.” 
(at 1903) 

“The principal conclusion of this report, I 
wish to emphasize, is that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission anc the Federal 
Trade Commission appear to have authority 
adequate under existing law to eradicate 
most, if not all, of the deceptive and corrupt 
practices which have been disclosed.” (at 
1904) 

“Whatever the limitations upon the Com- 
mission's authority to deal with the pro- 
gramming may be, the prevention of decep- 
tive contests does not appear to approach 
that limit. There is no question here of in- 
terference with taste, religious views, or 
views on public or any other issues.” (at 
1921) 

“It appears clear that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has authority to 
consider deceptive programs and deceptive 
advertising in connection with its licensing 
procedures.” (at 1922) 

The Commission unquestionably has au- 
thority to act in this area. It must be em- 
phasized that the problem of deception is a 
particularly vital one, affecting the basic 
fabric of the broadcasting industry. In the 
report to the President on deceptive prac- 
tices, the Attorney General quoted an edi- 
torial from the New York Times of Novem- 
ber 3, 1959, summarizing the problem (19 
R.R. at 1910): 

“The Van Doren episode, bad as it is, is but 
symptomatic of a disease in the radio and 
television world that frequently permits 
things to be represented not quite as they 
are—a disease that can touch the whole 
gamut of programs from public speeches to 
private advertising. 

It is dificult to distinguish among mate- 
rial deceptions. Is it more reprehensible to 
secretly test or prepare a contestant in a 
rigged quiz show than to secretly put a horse 
or calf into a frenzy? Both contribute to the 
disease that can infect the whole gamut of 
broadcasting. Both must be condemned. 


Il, RODEO BROADCASTING VIOLATES ‘THE NAB 
CODE ON DECEPTION 

The Television Code of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters represents a respon- 
sible and enlightened expression of accept- 
able broadcast standards. In pronouncing its 
general program standards the NAB Code 
specifically prohibits deceptive program prac- 
tices: 

"The intimacy and; confidence placed: in 
television demand» of the broadcaster, the 
network and other program sources that they 
be vigilant in protecting the audience from 
deceptive program practices,” NAB Television 
Code. (14th ed., 1959) §IV(1). 

The Code goes so far as to state that: 

“No program shall be presented in a man- 
ner which through artifice or simulation 
would mislead the audience as to any mate- 
rial fact.” § IV(23). 

Certainly representation by announcers 
and promoters (directly or by implication) 
that. the animals are naturally wild and are 
not ill treated go further than a mere simu- 
lation in misleading the audience. The secret 
and deliberate torturing of docile animals 
to make them appear to be wild is the cruel- 
est of “simulations.” 


2 Deceptive Practices in the Broadcast 
Media, Report of December 30,°1959, 19 R.R. 
1901 (1960). 
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II. RODEO BROADCASTING IS CONTRARY TO THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST BECAUSE IT VIOLATES AN 
OVERRIDING PUBLIC POLICY AGAINST CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS 


The Congress of the United States has 
clearly established that it is the public 
policy of this nation to require humane 
treatment of animals. See, for instance, 7 
U.S.C. 1901, et seq, which provides that 
“needless suffering” is to be avoided in ani- 
mal slaughter, and that it “Is therefore de- 
clared to be the policy of the United States 
that the slaughtering of livestock and the 
handling of livestock in connection with 
slaughter shall be carried out only by hu- 
mane methods.” (emphasis added) Aside 
from a special exception based on religious 
grounds, the sole method of slaughter su- 
thorized by 7 U.S.C. 1901 as humane is as 
follows: 

“In the case of cattle, calves, horses, .. . 
and other livestock, all animals are rendered 
insensible to pain by a single blow or gunshot 
or an electrical, chemical or other means that 
is rapid and effective, before being shackled 
hoisted, thrown, cast or cut.” 

Contrast this carefully restricted, civilized 
prescription for fulfilling man’s basic need 
for food with the barbaric practices utilized 
in rodeos in the guise of “entertainment.” 
Nothing is done to reduce the pain felt by 
rodeo animals—in fact, pain (and the result- 
ing “wild” appearance and response of the 
animal) is the deliberate object of the treat- 
ment. Horses are artificially induced to buck, 
so that they can be ridden and “busted.” 
Calves are “thrown” and “shackled” in the 
calf roping contest—their ribs may be frac- 
tured, and they may be so mauled that they 
are dragged from the arena in excruciating 
and mortal pain. 

See also the Congressional statement of 
policy in 7 U.S.C. § 2131, requiring “humane 
care and treatment” in the use of animals 
for research purposes. 

The latest Congressional expression against 
cruelty to animals ís the Horse Protection Act 
of 1970 (PL 91-540, 84 Stat. 1404), which 
makes it illegal to train a horse by means of 
affecting his gait through use of burns, cuts, 
lacerations, or chemical agents, applied upon 
the feet, legs, ankles, or any other part of the 
horse. The language of the act makes it clear 
that Congress will not tolerate the mistreat- 
ment of a horse for entertainment purposes: 
“The Congress hereby finds (1) that the 
practice of soring horses for the purposes of 
affecting their natural galt is cruel and in- 
humane treatment of such animals.” (§ 3(1) ) 
(emphasis added) 

Virtually every State legislature has en- 
acted an anti-cruelty to animals statute. The 
objective of these statutes is to end needless 
cruelty which may arise in man’s domestics- 
tion of animals. This public policy against 
cruelty is logically amplified when instead of 
man using animals to provide his basic needs 
he looks to animals for “entertainment,” as in 
rodeos. 


IV. RODEO BROADCASTING VIOLATES THE NAB 
CODE ON CRUELTY 


The Television Code of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters explicitly prohibits 
cruelty to animals: 

“The use of animals, both in the produc- 
tion of television programs and as part of 
television program content, shall at all times, 
be in conformity with accepted standards of 
humane treatment.” NAB Television Code, 
§ IV(1i1). 

The NAB Code also provides, in § IV(25), 
that the detailed presentation of brutality 
or physical agony by sight or sound are not 
permissible.” Presumably, this provision is 
included to reflect the Code’s concern that 

should not accustom the viewing 
audience to brutality. This seems particu- 
larly important because of the impact of 
television on children. A child who has just 
seen a calf roped, thrown, and shackied—who 
has just seen a calf cruelly “busted” by a 
cowboy who leaped on the calf with both 
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knees in his chest to stun him—who has 
seen a steer’s horns broken—who has just 
witnessed an animal dragged from the arena 
in agony—all in the spirit of good fun on a 
national television network—is a child who 
has been taught brutality in the “public 
interest.” 
REMEDY SOUGHT 


Petitioners respectfully request the Com- 
mission to grant this Petition and initiate 
@ rule making proceeding to adopt as part 
of its Rules and Regulations a requirement 
prohibiting the broadcasting of rodeos. Al- 
ternatively the Commission is requested to 
prohibit the broadcasting of rodeos unless 
such broadcast contains full disclosure of the 
artificial methods and devices used to cause 
the rodeo animals to buck, act wildly, or 
otherwise appear to be “unbroken,” “wild,” 
or “dangerous.” 


Humane SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
MURDAUGH STUART MADDEN, 
General Counsel. 


VERIFICATION 


I, Murdaugh Stuart Madden, do hereby 
certify as follows: that I am the General 
Counsel of the Humane Society of the United 
States; that I have read the foregoing Peti- 
tion; and that I believe all the facts stated 
therein are true. 

MURDAUGH STUART MADDEN. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
19th day of March, 1971. 
PATRICIA A. DEAVERS, 
Notary Public. 


I. BAREBACK BRONC RIDING, SADDLE BRONC 
RIDING, BRONC BUSTING 


A. As promoted and advertised 


The unfair and deceptive practice is to 
advertise this act as one involving an un- 
broken horse which explodes from the chute 
and is bucking because of the rider upon his 
back in an attempt to throw off or dislodge 
the rider. These horses are frequently adver- 
tised as wild, mean or explosive and the act is 
labeled as “bronco busting”. The event is 
frequently advertised and promoted as a 
procedure whereby horses are being broken, 
and this is promoted as part of the saga and 
tradition of the “Old West” and the “work- 
ing ranch” and “working cowboy”. 

If the rider manages to stay on the horse 
for the required ten or so seconds, two horse- 
men approach him in the arena—one to take 
the rider off the horse and one to release the 
bucking strap—so that the appearance is 
that the removal of the rider rendered the 
horse docile and calm. If the rider is thrown, 
another horseman comes to the still thrash- 
ing horse and releases the flank strap which 
generally makes him absolutely docile and 
calm. This is done at a time when all specta- 
tors’ eyes are supposed to be on another 
event, the next rider, the clowns, etc. 

B. As it is 


Generally the horses used in these bucking 
horse events are neither wild nor unbroken. 
They are not bucking in an attempt to dis- 
lodge the cowboy. They are thrashing and 
writhing in fear, frenzy and agony because 
of the “bucking strap” that has been pulled 
tight against the horse’s groin just as the 
horse leaves the chute. The more appropriate 
expression would be that the horse is “ex- 
pelled” from the chute since simultaneously 
with the opening of the chute door the flank 
strap is pulled tight, the horse is frightened, 
tormented, kicked and frequently assaulted 
with an electric prod, all of which causes and 
creates the frenzied thrashing that is called 
“bucking”. 

The majority of these bucking broncs were 
“broken” many years ago and would not 
“buck” without the artificial and deceptive 
devices which are described above. It is clear 
that what is done to a horse in a rodeo ring 
is the opposite of the way a horse was 
“broken” in the old West on the old ranches. 
There the goal was to teach the horse not to 
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buck. Today these so-called wild and un- 
broken “bucking” horses are tormented into 
bucking time and time again. In the few 
instances where a horse has become truly 
mean and wild, it would be fair to compare 
him to a human who had been tormented 
beyond all endurance and had gone crazy. 


II. BULL RIDING 
A. As promoted and advertised 


The bull riding event is promoted and ad- 
vertised as a contest between man and 
beast, full of extreme danger to the man, 
where he pits his talents and skills against a 
mean, vicious animal, i.e., in most cases, the 
Brahma bull. 

B. As it is 


Frequently the bull would not even leave 
the chute unless he were tormented and 
frightened out by the use of any and all 
conceivable means including the frequent 
use of the electric “hot shot” to frighten and 
prod him. Once out of the chute there is lit- 
tle reason to believe that he is bucking sim- 
ply in order to throw off the rider since he, 
too, is being tormented with a flank strap, 
and in addition, he must have a bell tied 
around his stomach to assist in tormenting 
and annoying him and to keep him bucking, 
thrashing, and twisting. As far as the bull 
being vicious and mean, usually these qual- 
ities have been instilled in him. 

The Brahma bull is the same animal seen 
pulling plows and carts throughout India 
and Pakistan. The precise nature of the tor- 
menting that goes into making these docile 
beasts of burden become angry, tormented, 
“vicious,” “killer” animals should not be 
withheld from the paying public. 


II. CALF ROPING AND STEER BUSTING 
A. As promoted and advertised 
These events are frequently advertised as 
coming directly from the tradition of the 
“Old West”. It is said that they are fre- 
quently harder on the cowboy than on the 
animals, that the animals are not mis- 


treated and few are hurt. When they are hurt 
seriously, the promoters and the announcers 
invariably divert the crowd’s attention 
from the animal and make a statement 
such as “He just got the wind knocked 
out of him, folks,” as the animal is hauled 
from the arena on a sled. 


B. Asitis 


In the calf roping event, a small calf is 
roped by a cowboy on a horse many times 
the calf's weight, and when the horse stops 
suddenly the calf is thrown up into the air 
and comes crashing to the ground. Fre- 
quently he is seriously injured; he is always 
hurt in the normal sense of the word. The 
calf’s sudden exit from the chute is generally 
the result of tail twisting, kicking and jab- 
bing which frightens him into the arena. 

In steer busting, animals are often injured 
or killed. In two-man steer roping this is 
also true. The animals are stunned and un- 
conscious, frequently dead or dying, as they 
are dragged out of the arena while the an- 
nouncer or promoter assures the crowd that 
they have simply had the wind knocked out 
of them. 

The danger to the animal and the inci- 
dence of injury to the animal is fraudulently 
and deceitfully covered up and kept from 
the public. In addition, the number of ani- 
mals injured as a cowboy learns to rope 
calves and to ride “bucking horses” and “wild 
bulls” probably far exceeds those tormented 
and injured in the rodeo performance them- 
selves, and nowhere is this frightful toll ex- 
plained to the purchasing public. 


IV. WILD HORSE RACES 
A. As promoted and advertised 
This event, by its title, would indicate a 
race involving “wild” horses. 
B. As it is 


More often than not horses in a 
Horse Race” are not really “wild”. 


“wid 
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When wild horses are used, it is customary 
for them to be mounted by one cowboy with 
the assistance of a second cowboy in the 
following manner: The assisting cowboy often 
sinks his teeth into the ear of the horse in 
order to hurt the horse sufficiently to distract 
him from noticing the other cowboy mount- 
ing from the opposite side. It is false and 
deceptive not to explain this most important 
facet of the “Wild Horse Race” to the con- 
sumer and paying audience. 

V. THE HERITAGE AND TRADITION OF THE OLD 
WEST 
A. As promoted and advertised 

Rodeos are consistently advertised as a 
portrayal of the heritage and tradition of 
the “Old West” with the events presumably 
representative of the day to day routine of 
“working cowboys” on “working ranches.” 

B. Asitis 

The consuming public is being deceived 
into thinking that they are viewing a re- 
enactment of the “Old West” through false 
and deceptive advertising, when in fact the 
following is true: 

1. Horses were not “broken” by torment- 
ing, frightening or agitating them. Just the 
opposite was and is true, since the horse 
was being taught to accept the saddle and 
Tider rather than to be frightened or en- 
Taged when saddled and ridden. 

2. No calf was ever intentionally roped 
in a manner which would even possibly, 
much less probably, injure and hurt him, or 
in any way detract from his value for food 
or breeding stock. 

3. No steer was ever intentionally wrestled 
in a manner which would even possibly, 
much less probably, injure or hurt him. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
Gorham Dummen Abbott, a native of 
Maine, was active in early American 
education. He established the Spingler 
Institute in New York City. 


AMERICA’S POSTURE IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA AND OUR RELATIONS 
WITH CHINA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. TERRY) 
is recognized for 2 minutes. 


Fiscal year 
1972 adnia- 
istratio 


Item request 


Direct loons. 
ern = oe « 
Constructii 


nD a a Lee Ta a 423, 045 


1 includes: project grants for training; grants to hospitals for family medicine training; and 


health manpower education initiative awards. 
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Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, lest the 
sound of a ping-pong ball drown out the 
cells for realism, I rise today to express 
my concern about our posture in South- 
east Asia and our relations with China. 
We are moving toward a conclusion 
of our involvement in Vietnam and most 
of Southeast Asia. The American people 
have grown tired of the endless reports 
of battles and casualties from jungles 
of the southern part of Indochina. 

But we have committed too many re- 
sources to that area to now precipitously 
embrace Communist China. The admis- 
sion of the American table tennis team 
to Communist China does not mean we 
are about to sign an eternal mutual de- 
fense pact with the mainland. 

What it does mean, is that an element 
of reason has finally prevailed in Peking 
which is moving it toward a more open 
policy to the international community. I 
believe we would all like to see such a 
policy succeed as long as Communist 
China is willing to accept the responsi- 
bility of working with other nations. 

The very important question of mem- 
bership in the United Nations will un- 
doubtedly come up this fall. There has 
been some evidence that the United 
States may shift its policy and work for 
representation in the U.N. by both Na- 
tionalist China and Communist China. 

But the Government in Peking is a 
wily adversary. They have shown they 
are singularly interested in the expan- 
sion of communism. When we talk of 
peaceful coexistence, I am often con- 
cerned that this means no conflict until 
we are in such a weakened state, that 
the other side can easily overwhelm us. 

We are all interested in improving re- 
lations with any nation which is willing 
to support negotiation over confronta- 
tion as a means for settling internation- 
al disputes. As long as there are nations 
on this earth, we will have internation- 
al differences. But we must be aware of 
the very real danger of working with a 
nation whose recent history is clouded 
with bellicose statements and actions 
which threaten our very existence. 


MEETING THE NATION’S HEALTH 
MANPOWER CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. Roy) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


[In thousands] 


Authori- Authori- 


fiscal year 
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187 

H.R. 
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Mr. ROY. Mr. Speaker, the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health and Environ- 
ment of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has completed 
its deliberations on the Health Man- 
power Training Act of 1971 and the 
Nurse Training Act of 1971. These two 
bills were reported to the full commit- 
tee as H.R. 8629 and H.R. 8630. The full 
committee reported the bills out favor- 
ably on June 2, 1971. 

As one who has the honor and pleasure 
to serve on the subcommittee, I would 
like to comment on the outstanding work 
performed on this legislation by the sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Rocers). Many long 
hours of hearings were conducted on the 
vital, but complex, subject of the Fed- 
eral role in the training of health pro- 
fessionals in this country. As a physician, 
I was extremely impressed with our 
chairman’s grasp of the intricate prob- 
lems involved in this area of legislative 
endeavor. Great consideration was given 
throughout the deliberations to the con- 
cerns of the individual members of the 
subcommittee, and the final new bills re- 
ported out have been co-sponsored by 
myself and nearly all the other members 
of the subcommittee. 

I am confident that H.R. 8629 and 
H.R. 8630 are excellent vehicles for cop- 
ing with the U.S. health manpower crisis, 
and I sincerely hope that they will re- 
ceive favorable attention from the House. 

I am very concerned, however, that 
sufficient funds to make this legislation 
effective once it is passed may not be ap- 
propriated. The Committee on Appropri- 
ations is currently considering the HEW 
budget for fiscal year 1972, the first of 3 
years covered by the health manpower 
bills just reported. The Administration’s 
requests for fiscal year 1972 health man- 
power programs are clearly inadequate 
to meet the needs. We on the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health and Environ- 
ment have carefully considered the 
problems involved in the health man- 
power area and the authorizations con- 
tained in our newly reported bills reflect 
the actual needs as we see them. I would 
urge the Committee on Appropriations 
to approve a bill adequate to fully fund 
H.R. 8629 and H.R. 8630. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
a comparison of the administration’s re- 
quests for health manpower appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1972 with the au- 
thorization levels contained in H.R. 8629 
and H.R. 8630: 


Fiscal year 
1972 admin- 
istration 


Meg > aba not required; permanent authorization contained in title Iii of Public 
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I also want to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the excellent remarks 
Chairman Rocers made at a press con- 
ference on May 20, 1971, when we intro- 
duced the Health Manpower Training 
Act of 1971 and the Nurse Training Act 
of 1971: 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PAUL G. ROGERS 
PRESS CONFERENCE, THURSDAY, May 20, 
1971 


When we began to consider amending the 
Health Manpower Professions bill this year, 
we knew we did not want to continue a pro- 
gram which was not goal-oriented. We 
were determined not to simply extend present 
legislation because we knew from statistics 
and personal experience that we were not, 
indeed, meeting the health manpower needs 
of this nation. 

The problem in numbers was: 50,000 physi- 
clans needed/150,000 to 200,000 nurses need- 
ed, and with all other health worker cate- 
gories, the present total shortage is close to 
a half-million. 

The forecast for progress if we followed a 
simple extension was that we would never 
see the line of need cross the line of avail- 
able doctors and nurses, During hearings, 
Secretary Richardson gave credence to this 
by admitting that HEW had no goal, no plan 
to achieve the proper ratio of doctors and 
nurses to our population. 

Gentlemen, this sub-committee is today 
introducing a clean bill, which if fully enact- 
ed, will eliminate that gap between need and 
physicians by 1978. 

We have developed a new formula for capi- 
tation which will accomplish two goals—it 
will accelerate the production of physicians 
and at the same time offer economic incen- 
tives to medical colleges to in turn accelerate 
their programs. The capitation formula will 
at the same time have the greatly needed 
spinoff benefit of helping many medical 
schools which are presently in dire financial 
straits. 

We have included in the legislation, in- 
eentives to develop new categories of health 
personnel; including assistant physicians. 
And this is part of our overall premise that 
in this manner we can more fully utilize the 
highly trained physician while allowing less- 
er-trained personnel to do work which now 
burdens the physicians, So better utilization 
of personnel is a major point in our bill. 

The bill requires each medical school to 
enroll five percent more students or 10 stu- 
dents, whichever is greater. This figure is also 
in the Nurse Training Bill. 

I would like to make a very important 
point about the overall concept of these two 
bills in relation to the entire health delivery 
system. 

When this nation embarked on the twin 
program of health insurance called Medicare 
and Medicaid, we made a very serious; mis- 
take. With very good intention we set out 
to bring millions of our citizens into, contact 
with health services which most would have 
otherwise not have had available. Seventeen 
million citizens are now using Medicaid. 

But we did not consider adequately the 
burden which we would be creating on the 
entire health service spectrum—personnel 
and institutions. The result is obvious. We 
have overburdened every aspect of health ser- 
vices and have a tremendous need for re- 
sources. In addition, this shortage fed the 
continuing fire of inflation in the health 
field, producing an annual rise of between 15 
and 17 percent in costs over the past four 
or five years. 

We are today offering legislation long over- 
due to help solve the crisis of need. And. we 
will make every effort in the coming year 
to return to this legislation to prepare for 
any form of national health program which 
might develop in the Congress. We do not in- 
tend to see a heightened crisis develop in 
manpower as a result of bringing in a new 
form of health care. 
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We are constructing through this legisla- 
tion a goal-oriented system of producing 
physicians; osteopaths, dentists, optometrists, 
podiatrists, nurses, veterinarians, pharma- 
cists, and other health professionals. For 
this, the lack of health personnel, is at the 
core of our existing health crisis. Addition- 
ally, we have made provisions to improve the 
situation in health manpower shortage areas, 
and have provided a new program for the 
development of new medical schools. 


WORK AND LIFE OF R. E. McNEILL, 
JR., SERVED MANKIND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Fuava) is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the 1970 
annual report of Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust. of New York carries a statement 
about a man. 

An institution, wrote Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son in one of his essays, is the lengthened 
shadow of a man, 


That statement kept coming to mind 
as I reflected on what I wanted to say 
about a man I greatly admire and re- 
spect upon his retirement for an official 
capacity with a great banking institu- 
tion—R. E. (Jeff) McNeill, Jr. 

Because we are both Floridians, be- 
cause he came from the area which I am 
now proud to represent, I wanted to say 
something about a man who has been a 
powerful force for the good of this Na- 
tion through his lifelong service as a 
banker. 

For there are few areas in American 
life which are more critical to the suc- 
cess of our free enterprise system than a 
healthy and dynamic financial industry. 

And, I submit that few men who have 
ever entered into the demanding life of 
the banker have ever been as successful, 
or made a greater contribution than has 
Jeff McNeill. And if there is one thing 
that can be said, it is that he always 
cared about the problems of individuals 
and people. 

Because of his service, this Nation is 
richer—the profession of banking is 
richer because of accomplishment and 
example. 

I have a number of friends who have 
known Jeff McNeill all of his life. 

Born and raised in Live Oak, Fla., 
many of his classmates’and family reside 
in the area and are my constituents and 
friends. They told me of a young man 
who was constantly on the move, doing 
things, with an intense interest in learn- 
ing about people and if there was a task 
to be done—getting on with that work. 

He was the president of his graduating 
class of 1924 and I remarked to a class- 
mate of his at the accolade paid him in 
the Suwannee High School annual of 
that year: 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder 
grew, 


That one “red” head could carry. all he 
knew. 


At 19 he entered the naval stores busi- 
ness as Manager of a Florida plant which 
extracts gum from pine trees to make 
resin and turpentine. He had himself de- 
clared legally of age-so-he-could make 
contracts:"He bought an interest in the 
business on credit, managed it success- 
fully, and sold out at a profit. 
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At night he was studying both law and 
accounting, working with a lawyer and 
an accountant. This was no desultory 
booklearning. Rather, it was intensive 
work with practical men several nights a 
week. Out of this experience came the 
realization that banking was his chief 
interest. 

Silver has replaced the red in his hair, 
and today upon his retirement, the lead- 
ers in financial institutions of this Nation 
express that same regard expressed in 
that high school annual for his keen 
judgment. 

There are few areas of banking in 
which he has not had personal experi- 
ence, from the teller cage to the highest 
official of the fourth largest bank in 
these United States. 

His first experience in banking came 
in a small bank in Okeechobee of which 
he was an officer at the age of 22. In 
2 years, 1929, he moved to the Central 
Farmers Trust Co. of West Palm 
Beach—and from a clerical position 
there worked his way up, becoming suc- 
cessively assistant secretary, secretary, 
vice president, trust officer, and then 
president at the age of 31. 

It was during these years that the de- 
pression, which struck our Nation so 
hard, hit local businesses. Mr. McNeill 
added a new chapter to his banking ex- 
perience .when the bank took over 
numerous enterprises, including running 
hotels, apartment houses, and even the 
famous Everglades Club of Palm Beach. 

Out of those experiences came an 
awareness of the vital role of banking 
that has carried him forward in a fan- 
tastic career of service. 

Central Farmers Trust Co. was the 
only bank out of nearly a dozen in the 
area which survived. It had been orga- 
nized jointly by The Hanover and City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co., both of New 
York City,-and controlled a large share 
of the banking business in the locality. 

When it became necessary to volun- 
tarily liquidate this branch, it was Jeff 
MeNeill who was given the responsibil- 
ity for another difficult task. The de- 
posit accounts were transferred to the 
Atlantic National Bank of West Palm 
Beach and the Central Farmers delivered 
cash, U.S. Government bonds and other 
assets to match all deposits. 

Central Farmers was put in voluntary 
liquidation in 1938 and 2 years later its 
trust business was wound up. By this 
time, Mr. McNeill was president of the 
Atlantic National. 

The president of the Hanover Bank 
had watched this dynamic young man 
and asked him to come to New York to 
compete in the world of financial 
giants—and typical of Jeff McNeill, every 
challenge was another exciting mountain 
to climb, but more importantly, an op- 
portunity to serve. 

He came on as a vice president of the 
Hanover Bank in 1940 and by 1950, he 
was president and a trustee: During the 
9 years preceding his election. as: presi- 
dent, he had devoted most of his time to 
out-of-town divisions, supervising war 
financing, term loans, general credits and 
other special matters. 

Perhaps the most difficult task he has 
ever faced began on September 8, 1961, 
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the day that the Hanover Bank and 
Manufacturers Trust Co. merged. 

In this merger, Mr. McNeill was suc- 
cessful in bringing together two giants of 
the industry—but two of the most dis- 
similar institutions in that field. 

Hanover was a wholesale bank—one 
that dealt with big corporate customers 
while Manufacturers Trust was every- 
thing that Hanover was not. It started 
out in Brooklyn—a borough where Man- 
ufacturers Hanover is still the No. 1 
bank today—had relatively little big cor- 
porate business, and never quite lived 
down a reputation for being rather seedy. 
But, it was New York’s No. 5 bank in 
terms of deposits, its No. 1 bank in terms 
of branches. 

Hanover Bank had the customers— 

Manufacturers Trust the money, 
“It was the conviction of Mr. McNeill 
that by merging these divergent institu- 
tions, a new institution could emerge 
which could serve better in every area 
and while that was difficult task enough, 
it became a corporate nightmare when 
suit was filed by the Justice Department 
to dissolve the merger on antitrust 
grounds the date the merger was com- 
pleted. 

There is much to be critical of in the 
way the suit was initiated on the part of 
the Government. In my opinion, it was an 
example of attacking an institution be- 
cause it might be politically popular, 
rather than on the merits of the merger. 

Many of my colleagues remember the 
determination with which Jeff McNeill 
met this challenge. Almost singlehanded- 
ly he sat down to reason with every rea- 
sonable Member of Congress he could 
talk with. 

Gradually, many Members understood 
that the question which he was discuss- 
ing was larger than one single financial 
institution, and that the final resolution 
of this question would have a profound 
effect on the future of the Nation’s finan- 
cial institutions. 

In 1966 the Congress passed the Bank 
Merger Act which set aside the anti- 
trust suit and McNeill’s new challenge 
was to move the bank forward to catch 
up with other institutions that had 
moved forward during the period of liti- 
gation. 

An article in Business Week sum- 
marized the problem that faced Manu- 
facturers Hanover with the comments 
that: 

Because no one knew how the find would 
end, the bank had to beg, persuade, plead and 
bleed to keep old customers. 


That article also stated that the bank 
has been moving at double-time since 
1966. 

Mr. McNeill had become president of 
the merged institution in September 1961 
and chairman of the board in 1963, re- 
tiring from the latter post at the end of 
January 1971. 

Beta Gamma Sigma is an honorary 
commerce fraternity which honors, at its 
convention, a very select list of men they 
consider to be the truly great leaders of 
American commerce. 

In 1951, R. E. MeNeill, Jr., was an 
honoree. 

I think a portion of his acceptance 
address says a great deal about the man: 
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I am profoundly grateful for the honor 
that you have paid me here tonight, and I 
thank every one of you. 

The credit, however, is mine only to share. 
There are many to whom I owe my thanks. 

My case is not one of “owing so much to so 
few", to use a well-known phrase. I owe not 
much, but everything, to many—to many 
people, and to one principle. 

The principle, of course, is our American 
way—the principle of free enterprise, the 
foundation of American business. Under any 
other system, I would not be speaking to you 
now, if I were allowed to speak at all. This is 
our heritage, to have, to hold, and to pass 
on, We may not find it today as easy to pre- 
serve as it was to receive. 

The people to whom credit is due are 
many. It would be wonderful if my mother 
and father could be here tonight. This eve~- 
ning would give them much happiness. I 
would be proud to have them share it with 
me. Dad was, with me, a very patient teach- 
er. His pupil, I know, was often hot-headed, 
stubborn, and unwilling. 

To my wife, for her love, patience, sacrifice, 
and faith, I shall be forever grateful. She is 
with me tonight. I offer her my thanks. 

There are others so very important. My 
friends along the road leading this way. My 
associates of many years. Some have now 
gone—others are retired—and many others 
are still carrying more than their share of 
day by day business burdens. 

It has been my privilege to know and work 
with true business statesmen—George W. 
Davison, whom you have similarly honored, 
my senior associates at the Hanover, who are 
to me the personification of American busi- 
ness as it should be. Besides them, I think 
of and pay tribute to the many who have 
worked with me from a teller’s cage to the 
corner office. For their attitude and for their 
continued help and cooperation, I am and 
shall always be grateful. 

You understand, I hope, why I feel, as I 
accept this honor, that I must not fail to 
give the credit where it is so properly due. 
Alone, I would be very small. I can only hope 
to be big enough to appreciate what so 
many have done—and still do. 


Typical of the man, the text of his ad- 
dress was his profound concern for the 
need for trained, dynamic and honorable 
men in the banking profession—and how 
important a sound system is for every 
area of this Nation’s life. 

Here is one portion of that speech, 
which I wish could be read and under- 
stood by the leaders of business and in- 
dustry, and more especially by the people 
of our Nation: 


For the good of America and to preserve our 
economic system, sound commercial bank 
management is a “must.” Laws alone will 
not—and have never—served to evolve a safe 
and serviceable banking system. I can today 
comply with the law and still run a very, 
very, poor bank, Political planning never has 
been, and never will be, a substitute for train- 
ing, knowledge, experience, and integrity. 
Judgment and experience must determine 
the right course at any given state of an eco- 
nomic situation. 

What is the solution? The answer, in my 
opinion, is education—“classroom training 
and education”. Properly handled, it is our 
one great tool and our only solution. Straight 
thinking, however, will not tolerate unproven 
theories and experimentations, or trial bal- 
loons cast aloft, to land, explode and cause 
alarm, in strange places. 

This thought may—and I hope will—instill 
confidence and create courage in the grad- 
uates of the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance. The value of their background 
is greater today than ever. They perhaps 
might Hke to ponder whether or not experi- 
ence in banking is not approaching the 
mechanical, rather than the mental processes. 
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A moment ago I referred to banking as a 
“profession”. That it is. Unless students are 
willing to accept such a conclusion, as would 
a doctor or a lawyer, then they should pass 
up the banking business. It is not glamor- 
ous—it is not quick success—but it is ro- 
mantic, and to the hardworking young man 
or woman it offers a great future. 


Jeff McNeill has been handed many 
responsibilities, challenges and burdens 
in life. 

He is a director of Chrysler Corp. He 
has served as a director or an official of 
the American Smelting & Refining Co., 
American Title Insurance Co., Conti- 
nental Corp., Continental Insurance Co., 
and certain subsidiaries, Florida Power 
and Light Co., and Union Carbide Corp. 

There have been a large number of 
civic and professional endeavors which 
he has given of himself tirelessly and 
selflessly—all with the same quiet and 
unassuming manner which has typified 
his life. 

Manufacturers Henover is a great in- 
stitution. There are over 11,000 people 
who are members of its working family. 
Assets today are around $13 billion with 
another $6 billion in its trust depart- 
ment. 

But, what I wanted to do when I 
started on this address was to tell some- 
thing about a man. One can read about 
these accomplishments in a hundred or 
more publications, but I am more im- 
pressed with the fact that he never lost 
that touch with people. 

I remember a Greek immigrant who 
was returning to his native land for a 
visit and had collected some money to 
give to his home village to commemo- 
rate that visit. Mr. McNeill helped him 
get his American dollars exchanged and 
sent a large basket of fruit to the ship 
on which the late Mike Tsacrios and his 
wife were to sail. 

It impressed me that the late Mike 
Tsacrios, who was my friend, never for- 
got that simple act of kindness. 

And these type stories could be re- 
peated again and again. 

In having known many of his friends 
for many years, I know that there are 
two people who have made everything 
worthwhile. 

When he and Florence Stevens were 
united in marriage, he found the perfect 
helpmate for an exacting career. 

I know this lovely lady and only a 
short time ago, my mother taiked with 
her at a Florida Garden Club meeting. 
Mrs. McNeill has been president of the 
New Jersey Garden Clubs and has made 
a great contribution in her own right. 

They have one daughter, Bama, now 
Mrs. Arthur William Steinman of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. She has been a great 
source of pride and a daughter who is 
very close to her father. 

His own father is a man who inspired 
a boy from a moderate background in 
Live Oak, Fla., to scale the heights. 
His mother encouraged him in his pur- 
suits and greatly influenced her son. 

His brother, Dave, is a fine man who 
still makes his home in Live Oak. 

We could say a great deal more about 
his career and his accomplishments. 

But, the thing I think I will always 
remember about Jeff McNeill is a state- 
ment that an employee of the bank of 
many, many, years made about Jeff re- 
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cently. This employee is retiring shortly 
himself. 

He told a member of my staff that 
when you stood in the presence of Mr. 
McNeill, you knew you were in the 
presence of something great. 

Nothing I could say could improve on 
that. 


DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION BILL— 
PART It 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. ASPIN) is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. z 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I submit to- 
day the third in a series of articles and 
testimony concerning the Defense Au- 
thorization bill. The testimony was given 
by Mr. Joseph S. Clark in open hearings 
before the Armed Services Committee. 

As a former Senator, serving as a 
member or chairman of subcommittees 
on manpower employment and poverty, 
education, housing, and foreign rela- 
tions, and a former colonel in the Army 
Air Force in World War II, and currently 
the president of the World Federalists, 
U.S.A. and chairman of the Task Force 
of the Coalition on National Priorities 
and Military Policy, Mr. Clark is well 
qualified to comment on defense spend- 
ing. Looking at defense spending in the 
light of competing domestic needs and 
military capability in the context of for- 
eign policy objectives and security needs, 
Mr. Clark poses some penetrating ques- 
tions which challenge some of the as- 
sumptions underlying the authorization 
bill and the budget request for fiscal 
year 1972. But these are the kinds of 
questions to which constituents through- 
out the country are increasingly seeking 
answers. 

Such a perspective as Mr. Clark out- 
lines is of utmost importance to the de- 
bate on the authorization bill and the 
consideration of my amendment to hold 
the fiscal year 1972 authorization to the 
amount authorized for the current year: 
WRITTEN STATEMENT OF JOSEPH S, CLARK, 

CHAIRMAN OF TASK FORCE ON ARMS CONTROL 

AND DISARMAMENT OF THE COALITION ON 

NATIONAL PRIORITIES AND MILITARY POLICY 

INTRODUCTION 

Gentlemen, I appreciate your willingness to 
hear më for no more than five minutes this 
morning. I shall be guided by your restriction 
on time, but am filing with you a somewhat 
longer statement than I will have time to 
present orally. 

I appear before you in connection with H.R. 
3818 wearing several different hats. First Iam 
Chairman of the Task Force of the Coalition 
on National Priorities and Military Policy. I 
am filing with my statement several copies of 
the brochures of the Coalition indicating our 
purposes and activities. We now have 37 na- 
tion-wide civic and religious groups who are 
members of our Coalition. 

Second, I am President of World Federal- 
ists, USA, a national civic organization dedi- 
cated to the cause of World Peace Through 
World War. I am filing with the committee 
several copies of our brochure entitled “Our 
Work Is Peace ...It Should Be Yours.” 

Third, I am a former U.S. Senator from 
Pennsylvania who served for some years as a 
member or ss Chairman of sub-committees 
on manpower employment and poverty, edu- 
cation, housing and foreign relations. In the 
latter capacity it was my privilege to travel 
on behalf of the committee to Russia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, Israel, 
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Egypt, Indonesia, New Zealand and Vietnam 
in the interest of studying the foreign policy 
of our country, and reporting in writing to 
the Foreign Relations Committee and the 
public, the result of my studies in those coun- 
tries, 

Fourth, I appear before you as a former 
member of the Army Air Force who served 
for two years in the China-Burma theater in 
World War II as a Colonel, and saw firsthand, 
the impact of our foreign policy in Asia. 

OBLIGATION OF THE COMMITTEE 

We suggest that you gentlemen, in con- 
sidering this Military Procurement Bill, have 
a far greater obligation to your constituents 
and to the country than merely to pass on 
the specific requests of the Department of 
Defense for particular military expenditure 
authorizations. 

We suggest that in the interest of our 
country you must ask yourselves and answer 
a number of specific questions involving 
where our country is headed, what should 
our foreign policy be, how large a military 
establishment do we need, and can we 
afford to sustain it? 

We must keep America safe and free for 
all of our citizens in the years immediately 
ahead. This involves considering Federal ex- 
penditures to meet domestic needs, as well as 
funding requests from the Department of 
Defense for military expenditures. It is ac- 
cordingly not enough for you to conclude 
that we do not need this additional aircraft 
carrier, or that the Defense Department has 
not asked for enough money for research and 
development, or whether the average man- 
power strength of our armed forces is fixed 
at an acceptable figure. 

You must ask yourselves, and answer, not 
only to the House of Representatives, but to 
your own constituents; and to the country, 
much larger, far more searching questions. 
Among them are: 

1. Is U.S. Military policy obsolete in the 
light of the international and domestic situ- 
ation which confronts us? To this we give an 
unqualified yes. 

2. What are the real requirements of our 
national security? We suggest they do not 
call for the enormous expenditures set forth 
in this Bill and in the requested military 
appropriations for which this Bill is a pre- 
liminary requirement. We suggest this'is not 
& Bill for the defense of the U.S, but rather 
a Bill to enable us to carry on offensive mili- 
tary operations all over, the world. 

3. Who is the “real enemy” of the U.S.? 
Is it the Russians? Is it the Chinese? Is it the 
North Vietnamese? Or is it the Pentagon and 
its industrial allies who are tearing this 
country apart for no'sensible reason affecting 
our national security. I suggest we ‘have all 
been brainwashed by skillful propaganda 
paid for at taxpayers’ expense for year after 
year, and that the foreign threat to our na- 
tional security has been grossly exaggerated. 

4. Is there justification for sacrificing our 
needs at home to feed the hungry, to educate 
the young, to clear our streams and air of 
pollution, to re-build our cities, to the de- 
mands for even greater national military of- 
fensive expenditures? We say no. 

§. Are we content to have the U.S. case 
by the military and their contractor allies in 
the role of policemen of the “free” world? 
Are we engaged in a holy war against godless 
communism? We say no. There is room in 
this world for all people to live together in 
cooperation and harmony without the need 
for this constantly escalating arms race. 

6. What are these excessive military ex- 
penditures doing to our country? We say they 
are tearing it apart, both our economy and 
our relationships with each other. 

7. Where does the major thrust of inflation 
come from? We say it comes from our mili- 
tary budget which requires Federal deficit 
after Federal deficit, and makes the stabili- 
zation of wages, profits and the cost of 
living impossible. 

8. And finally, how can we stop this non- 
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sense? We say the first step is to cut our 
overall military budget from the 76 billion 
dollars requested by the President for fiscal 
1972, to no more than the 60 billion which 
competent civilian students of the problem 
believe is adequate for our national security. 

So far as H.R. 8687 is concerned, the fol- 
lowing reductions in the authorizations re- 
quested by the Department of Defense should 
be made. Our recommendations are based in 
large part on the 400 page “Counter Budget— 
a blueprint for changing national priorities,” 
recently published by the National Urban 
Coalition after a year of study by competent 
experts. 

It is also based on a report of the panel 
of inquiry issued after “Citizen’s Hearing on 
an Alternate Defense Budget for the U.S.” 
sponsored by the Coalition on National Prior- 
ities and Military Policy conducted on March 
25th, 1970. Members of the panel were Dean 
of the Georgetown Law Center and former 
deputy Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, Adrian S. Fisher, W. 
Willard Wirtz, former Secretary of Labor and 
myself. These two studies were conducted in- 
dependently of each other. They reached al- 
most the same conclusions. To be more 
specific: 

1. We should stop further expenditures for 
MIRV—we don’t need it. We have presently 
enormous overkill which rules out a first 
strike by the Russians. They have no defense 
against our present nuclear capability. 

2, We should stop further expenditure for 
the Bl bomber. It is obsolete for effective nu- 
clear airfare. The B.52 gives completely ade- 
quate bombing power for conventional war. 

3. We should stop further expenditures 
on the ABM. It won't work anymore than the 
Soviet ABM will work. It merely stimulates 
the USSR to further efforts through the SS.9 
to assure & swamping of the ABM defense. 

4. With regard to nuclear or strategic 
weapons, it. is obviously necessary pending 
the results of the SALT talks, to maintain an 
adequate nuclear deterrent. But a first strike 
on our part should be ruled out. And there 
is no need to produce or stockpile nuclear 
war-heads in excess of our present inventory. 
While invulnérability of the deterrent is 
important, there is no need to build com- 
peting offensive systems to gratify the vanity 
of one or more of the Armed Services. 

5. We should cut back average military 
manpower for the coming fiscal year from 
2.6 million dollars to no more than 2 million 
at -the most. Actually, 1.5 million would 
be enough to provide for our national secu- 
rity if we are to have mo more Vietnams. 
This committee should frame its budget in 
the light of a. withdrawal of all American 
forces from Vietnam by the end of fiscal 1972 
at the latest. 

6. Conventional military forces and hard- 
ware should be cut back to a level adequate 
to defend territory of the U.S. against at- 
tack, and to participate on an appropriate 
basis with other countries with peacekeeping 
or peacemaking efforts in the Middle East, 
Europe and elsewhere. 

7. There are a number of obsolete or at 
least obsolescent or ineffective offensive and 
defensive systems which could be phased 
out without prejudice to national security. 
Among these are: 

(a). The SAFE early warning system. 

(b) The proposed 15th nuclear carrier. 
Actually, we do not need the 14 attack car- 
rier task forces we now have. 

(c) Further purchase of the very expensive 
C-5A troop carrier airplane of which we have 
presently enough for foreseeable emergencies. 

(d) Further large expenditures for anti- 
submarine warfare which has proven it is 
ineffective. 

(e) We should stop all expenditures for 
chemical, biological and radiological methods 
of warfare. 

(t) We could cut back on expenditures for 
anti-aircraft artillery since there is no 
reasonable prospect of a sophisticated air 
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attack against U.S. forces engaged in defend- 
ing our country. 

(g) Nor do we need more attack tactical 
aircraft. Our present 22 wings are far more 
than we need. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion the committee should rid 
itself of the “worst case” psychology which 
the Pentagon uses to brainwash members of 
Congress and the general public. The Rus- 
sian threat to our country’s legitimate for- 
eign policy objectives, is vastly over-esti- 
mated by the Pentagon. The Chinese threat 
is non existent. Our appraisal of the dangers 
to our national security should be based not 
on the most malevolent of intentions nor 
on an excessive appraisal of the capabilities 
of our alleged enemies. In the light of our 
critical domestic priorities it should be based 
on a reasonable appraisal of threats to the 
national security of the U.S. assuming we 
are determined to have no more Vietnams, to 
stay home and mind our own business, and 
to contribute in any reasonable way to 
peace-making or peace-keeping forces under 
the auspices of the U.N. 

I do not consider myself an expert in the 
field of weaponry capable of passing final 
judgment on the necessity for either build- 
ing or maintaining these sophisticated weap- 
ons, or on maintaining so large an armed 
force in uniform. I merely raise questions 
propounded by experts far more competent 
than I as to the necessity for these enorm- 
ous expenditures, in. the light of our 
domestic requirements and any rational 
security needs. 

However, substantial cuts totalling many 
billions of dollars must be made promptly 
in our military budget in order to assure a 
proper re-ordering of our national priorities, 
The Federal government must play a larger 
role in meeting our domestic crises. The 
military budget is the only feasible place to 
find the money, and this committee has a 


heavy responsibility for meeting the chal- 
lenge thus propounded. 


RED CHINA, PRISON OF 600 MILLION 
CHINESE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. Rarick) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RARICK, Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people are now told by our leaders 
presently in power that they find the 
Communist regime of Red China mel- 
lowing and are in the process of author- 
izing trade and tourism to that country. 

The flimsy excuse being suggested is 
that the Communist power structure of 
Mainland China imprisons so many hu- 
man beings—600 million, but trade and 
recognition of the Red Chinese regime 
can only be used as political propaganda 
to continue the Chinese Bolsheviks in 
power and to prove that the free world 
has been wrong all along. 

The 600 million captive lives in Red 
China cannot be accepted as the reason 
for friendly relations with that Com- 
munist party; rather, they are all the 
more reason to continue our trade and 
travel prohibitions. This is not a time 
for world politics or world business as 
usual. The proposals by the administra- 
tion, if carried out and tolerated by the 
American people, can only result in 600 
million Chinese citizens finding them- 
selves forever hopelessly enslaved and 
with less hope of ever overthrowing their 
captors or achieving self-determination. 

To those who ignore the realities of 
life and to those who forget and forgive 
so readily, I insert the United Nations 
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Resolution 498(V), adopted February 1, 
1951, which found the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic. of 
China guilty of aggression in Korea. 

There has been no peace in Korea to 
this date, 20 years later. There remains 
only shaky cease-fire where American 
boys continue to become United Nations 
casualties whenever it is to the sadistic 
political satisfaction of the Communists 
of North Korea, the puppet ally of Red 
China. 

The resolution follows: 

The General Assembly, 

Noting that the Security Council, because 
of lack of unanimity of the permanent mem- 
bers, has failed to exercise its primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in regard to Chi- 
nese Communist intervention in Korea, 

Noting that the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China has 
not accepted United Nations proposals to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities in Ko- 
rea with a view to peaceful settlement, and 
that its armed forces continue their inva- 
sion of Korea and their large-scale attacks 
upon United Nations forces there, 

1. Finds that the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China, by 
giving direct aid and assistance to those who 
were already committing aggression in Ko- 
rea and by engaging in hostilities against 
United Nations forces there has itself en- 
gaged in aggression in Korea; 

2. Calls upon the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China 
to cause its forces and nationals in Korea to 
cease hostilities against the United Nations 
forces and to withdraw from Korea; 

3. Affirms the determination of the United 
Nations to continue its action in Korea to 
meet the aggression; 

4. Calls upon all States and authorities to 
continue to lend every assistance to the 
United Nations action in Korea; 

5. Calls upon all States and authorities to 
refrain from giving any assistance to the 
aggressors in Korea; 

6. Requests a Committee composed of the 
members of the Collective Measures Commit- 
tee as a matter of urgency to consider addi- 
tional measures to be employed to meet this 
aggression and to report thereon to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it being understood that the 
Committee is authorized to défer its report 
if the Good Offices Committee referred to in 
the following paragraph reports satisfactory 
progress in its efforts; 

7. Affirms that it continues to be the pol- 
icy of the United Nations to bring about a 
cessation of hostilities in Korea and the 
achievement of United Nations objectives in 
Korea by peaceful means, and requests the 
President of the General Assembly to desig- 
nate forthwith two persons who would meet 
with him at any suitable opportunity to use 
their good offices to this end. 


In order that our pro-Red Chinese ad- 
vocates in the United States can have 
the detailed U.N. text of the Red Chinese 
aggression against Korea, I include por- 
tions of the report as contained in the 
Yearbook of the United Nations for 1951 
at this point in the RECORD: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED 
Nations—1951 
B. CONSIDERATION BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
IN PLENARY SESSION 

The report of the First Committee (A/ 
1770) containing the draft resolution was 
considered by the General Assembly at its 
327th plenary meeting on 1 February 1951. 
It was decided, by 32 votes to 5, not to dis- 
cuss the report. 

In explanation of their votes, the repre- 
sentatives of the Byelorussian SSR, Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian SSR and 
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the USSR stated that the would vote 
against the draft resolution recommended 
by the First Committee because the whole 
sense of that draft resolution was to prevent 
agreement. The nucleus of that proposal— 
a false and completely unfounded accusa- 
tion that the People’s Republic of China 
had committed aggression—was necessary to 
the United States as a point of departure 
for the extension of further aggression both 
in Korea and against China. 

In the First Committee there has been 
definite opposition to the aggressive course 
of the ruling circles of the United States; 
that fact, they maintained, could not be 
ignored. The attempt of the twelve Powers to 
find a possibility of a peaceful settlement 
by negotiations had been unsuccessful be- 
cause of the crude and open pressure, black- 
mail and threats against those who intended 
to support the twelve-Power proposal. Many 
countries economically or otherwise depend- 
ent on the United States had thus been com- 
pelled to fall in line, they stated; adoption 
of the draft resolution would defeat the 
fundamental principles of the Charter and 
violate the sovereignty of many nations 
which had been forced to support it. 

The representative of the United Kingdom 
stated that his Government supported the 
proposal because it attached primary impor- 
tance to the work of the good offices com- 
mittee. It was the United Kingdom's hope 
that the group would first study the various 
communications from the Peking Govern- 
ment in order to see what light they shed 
on the possibilities of peaceful negotiation 
and what further clarification was required. 

The programme outlined by the represent- 
ative of Canada, he said, also contained 
many valuable ideas which might form the 
basis of an eventual settlement. The em- 
phasis he suggested, should be on peaceful 
settlement rather than on potential sanc- 
tions, which might be dangerous, double- 
edged or merely useless. 

The representative of Syria stated that the 
means of achieving a peaceful settlement 
had not been exhausted and that there was 
still a strong possibility of establishing a 
cease-fire, even at the first meeting of the 
seven-nations conference suggested by the 
twelve Asian Powers Adoption of the United 
States. proposal, he said, would not end the 
war, but would be more likely to exténd it. 
Were the war to be extended, the United 
Nations would have to fight against a popu- 
lation of ‘about 800 millions. He would; he 
said, abstain in the vote on the draft res- 
olution, but his abstention did not signify 
approval of the behaviour of the People’s 
Republic: of China or opposition to’ the 
draft resolution. It only meant that the 
twelve-Power draft resolution should have 
been adopted first so as to exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of peaceful discussion. - 

The representative of India stated that he 
would vyote against the proposal because it 
would prolong hostilities in Korea indef- 
initely and might expand the conflict into a 
global war. By combining condemnation and 
negotiation in one proposal, that proposal 
lost. its moral force and negotiations their 
best chances of success, So many mistakes 
had been made against the People’s Republic 
of China in the last twelve months that the 
resolution did not seem to be quite fair in 
its condemnation. 

The representative of Egypt explained that, 
although he agreed that it was the duty of 
the United Nations to set up and maintain, 
and even to put in action, the system of 
collective security envisaged by the Charter, 
he saw no reason to overlook the essential 
concept of the Charter that peaceful means 
of resolving questions must first be exhausted. 
The peaceful means, he considered, had not 
been exhausted in the present case. 

At the request of the representative of 
Israel, the sixth paragraph of the operative 
part of the draft resolution of the First 
Committee was put to the vote separately 
and was adopted by 43 votes to 7, with 8 
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abstentions. The remainder of the draft reso- 
lution was adopted by 44 votes to 7, with 8 
abstentions. The draft resolution as a whole 
was then voted upon by a roll-call and 
adopted by 44 votes to 7, with 9 abstentions, 
as follows: 

In favor: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, United States, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Against: Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Ozecho- 
slovakia, India, Poland, Ukrainian SSR and 
the USSR. 

Abstaining: Afghanistan, Egypt, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Ye- 
men and Yugoslavia. 

On a statement by the representative of 
Saudi Arabia that he was not participating 
in the vote, the President ruled that if a 
delegation did not participate in the vote, 
it thereby abstained. However, he said that 
the Saudi Arabian representative's state- 
ment that he did not participate in the vyote 
would be recorded. 

The resolution (498(V)) adopted by the 
Assembly at its 327th plenary meeting on 
1 February 1951 read: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Noting that the Security Council, be- 
cause of lack of unanimity of the permanent 
members, has failed to exercise its primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in regard to 
Chinese Communist intervention in Korea, 

“Noting that the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China has 
not accepted United Nations proposals to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities in Ko- 
rea with a view to peaceful settlement, and 
that its armed forces continue their inva- 
sion of Korea and their large-scale attacks 
upon United Nations forces there, 

“1. Finds that the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China, 
by giving direct aid and assistance to those 
who were already committing aggression in 
Korea and by engaging in hostilities against 
United Nations forces there has itself en- 
gaged in aggression in Korea; 

“2. Calls upon the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China 
to cause its forces and nationals in Korea 
to cease hostilities against the United Na- 
tions forces and to withdraw from Korea; 

“3. Affirms the determination of the 
United Nations to continue its action in Ko- 
rea to meet the aggression; 

“4. Calls upon all States and authorities 
to continue to lend every assistance to the 
United Nations action in Korea; 

“5. Calls upon all States and authorities 
to refrain from giving any assistance to the 
aggressors in Korea; 

“6. Requests a Committee composed of the 
members of the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee as a matter of urgency to consider 
additional measures to be employed to meet 
this aggression and to report thereon to the 
General Assembly, it being understood that 
the Committee is authorized to defer its 
report if the Good Offices Committee referred 
to in the following paragraph reports satis- 
factory progress in its efforts; 

“7. Affirms that it continues to be the pol- 
icy of the United Nations to bring about a 
cessation of hostilities in Korea and the 
achievement of United Nations objectives in 
Korea by peaceful means, and requests the 
President of the General Assembly to des- 
ignate forthwith two persons who would 
meet with him at any suitable opportunity 
to use their good Offices to this end.” 

In a statement (A/1782) made on 2 Feb- 
ruary, regarding resolution 498(V), the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the People’s Re- 
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public of China said, inter alia, that the ma- 
jority of the nations in the United Nations, 
under the domination and coercion of the 
United States Government, had rejected the 
twelve-Power draft resolution and had 
adopted the United States draft resolution, 
which slandered China as an aggressor in 
Korea, in order that the United States might 
further extend its aggressive war. This, the 
statement continued, proved clearly to the 
peace-loving peoples and nations of the world 
that the United States Government and its 
accomplices had blocked the path to a peace- 
ful settlement. It was further stated that 
the Assembly, encroaching upon the powers 
of the Security Council, had acted illegally 
in adopting the resolution without the par- 
ticipation of lawful representatives of the 
People’s Republic of China. Consequently, 
the resolution must be considered null and 
void. 


2. Additional measures to be employed to 
meet aggression in Korea 
a. Report of the Additional Measures 
Committee 

On the proposal of the Bureau, a sub- 
committee of five members was constituted 
on 8 March to consider practical measures 
and to study priorities. The sub-committee, 
consisting of Australia, France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Venezuela, 
unanimously recommended that, when the 
Committee pursued the examination of ad- 
ditional measures against the Central Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, it should give prior- 
ity to the study of economic measures. The 
Committee adopted this recommendation at 
its third meeting on 3 May 1951. On 14 May 
it approved a draft resolution by the United 
States for submission to the General As- 
sembly (see A/1799). 

Under the draft resolution, the General 
Assembly would note, inter alia, that the Ad- 
ditional-Measures Committee had reported 
that a number of States had already taken 
measures designed to deny contributions to 
the military strength of forces opposing the 
United Nations in Korea, and that certain 
economic measures designed further to deny 
such contributions would support and sup- 
plement the military action of the United 
Nations in Korea and would assist in putting 
an end to the aggression. It would recom- 
mend that every State should: 

{1) Apply an embargo on the shipment to 
areas under the control of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China and of the North Korean authorities of 
arms, ammunition and implements of war, 
atomic energy materials, petroleum and 
items useful in the production of arms, am- 
munition and implements of war; 

(2) determine which commodities exported 
from its territory fell within the embargo, 
and apply controls to give effect to that 
embargo; 

(3) prevent by all means within its 
jurisdiction the circumvention of controls 
on shipments applied by other States pur- 
suant to the resolution; 

(4) co-operate with other States in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this embargo; 

(5) report to the Additional Measures 
Committee, within 30 days, and thereafter at 
the request of the Committee, on the meas- 
ures taken in accordance with the resolu- 
tion. 

The draft resolution would further request 
the Additional Measures Committee to re- 
port to the General Assembly, with recom- 
mendations on the general effectiveness of 
the embargo and on the desirability of con- 
tinuing, extending or relaxing it. It would 
also request the Committee to continue its 
consideration of additional measures to be 
employed to meet the aggression n Korea 
and to report thereon to the General Assem- 
bly, it being understood that the. Committee 
was authorized to defer its report if the 
Good Offices Committee (constituted under 
resolution 498(V)) reported satisfactory 
progress. 
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The draft resolution would reaffirm that 
it continued to be the policy of the United 
Nations to bring about a cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea and the achievement of 
United Nations objectives in Korea by peace- 
ful means, and would request the Good Of- 
fices Committee to continue its efforts, 

In clarification of its recommendations, 
the Additional Measures Committee noted 
in particular that circumvention of controls 
might take place through trans-shipment or 
re-export of commodities. The primary re- 
sponsibility for guarding against such cir- 
cumvention, it stated, must rest with the 
States in which the goods originated, and 
this responsibility could be discharged by 
obtaining assurances about end-use prior to 
shipment. Other States would be expected to 
give every assistance to the country of origin 
in obtaining and checking such assurances; 
each State should, moreover, avoid any such 
expansion of its trade with China and North 
Korea in items embargoed by other States as 
would nullify or impair the effect of the 
controls applied by the latter to those items. 

b. Consideration by the First Committee 

The report (A/1709) of the Additional 
Measures Committee containing its draft res- 
olution was considered by the First Commit- 
teë at its 443rd and 444th meetings on 17 
May 1951. 

An amendment (A/C.1/662/Rev.1) to the 
draft resolution recommended by the Addi- 
tional Measures Committee was submitted 
jointly by Australia, France, the United King- 
dom, the United States and Venezuela. It 
would add “transportation materials of stra- 
tegic value” to the proposed embargo list. 

At the outset of the debate in the First 
Committee, the representative of the USSR 
stated that he could not participate in the 
discussion of measures such as those pro- 
posed. According to Article 24 of the Charter, 
the Members of the United Nations had 
placed the primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity on the Security Council, and had 
agreed that, in carrying out its duties under 
this responsibility, the Council was acting 
on their behalf. The measures to be taken 
by the Council in the accomplishment of that 
task were stipulated in the Charter, partic- 
ularly in Chapter VII. The imposition of an 
embargo was one of the measures covered by 
that Chapter. Moreover, any action of that 
kind belonged, according to Article 11, para- 
graph 2 of the Charter, exclusively within the 
competence of the Security Council. Conse- 
quently, he held, the General Assembly was 
not entitled to adopt decisions on such ques- 
tions. 

From the very outset of events in Korea, 
he added, the ruling circles of the United 
States had taken the path of flagrant viola- 
tion of the Charter and had done all in their 
power to prevent a pacific settlement of the 
Korean question. In order to disguise its ag- 
gression, the United States had already foist- 
ed upon the United Nations a number of ille- 
gal resolutions, he said. By its rude pressure 
on the members of the “North Atlantic bloc”, 
and on the Latin-American countries, the 
United States had forced upon the General 
Assembly the disgraceful resolution of 1 Feb- 
ruary 1951, branding the People’s Republic 
of China as aggressor. 

It would be preposterous to assert that the 
United States, which had seized Chinese 
territory, namely the island of Taiwan, and 
which had invaded Korea up to the very 
frontiers of China, was the party defending 
itself, and that the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic, which was defending its frontiers and 
was trying to regain the island of Taiwan 
seized by the Americans, was the aggressor. 
The new draft resolution, in which the 
United States called for the imposition of 
embargo measures against the People’s 
Republic of China, made it evident, in his 
opinion, that the text was designed to bring 
about the continuation and the extension 
of the war in Korea, The ruling circles of 
the United States continued, in fact, to drag 
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the United Nations with them on a course 
which involved violation of the Charter and 
the adoption of illegal measures, the USSR 
representative said. 

The representatives of the Byelorussian 
SSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the Ukrain- 
ian SSR agreed with the représentative of 
the USSR that the question of applying an 
embargo was exclusively within the com- 
petence of the Securtiy Council. They stated 
that, consequently, they would not par- 
ticipate in the discussion. 

The representatives of Australia, Belgium, 

Brazil, Canada, China, Ecuador, France, 
Greece Haiti, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Thailand, 
the Union of South Africa, the United King- 
dom, the United States and Venezuela, 
among others, supported the draft resolution 
submitted by the Additional Measures Com- 
mittee. They considered that, because the 
Chinese Communists and the North Korean 
authorities were pressing their attacks 
against the Republic of Korea, it had now 
become necessary to consider how best to 
support the United Nations forces fighting in 
Korea, to help end aggression and to bring 
about a peaceful settlement. 
“The draft resolution took into account 
the actual situation in Korea as well as the 
objectives laid down in General Assembly 
resolution 498(V) of 1 February. They felt 
that, had the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment had any inclination to negotiate, 
ample opportunity had been given it to 
make its wishes known. Moreover, oppor- 
tunities for a peaceful settlement were still 
clearly available under the present draft res- 
olution. That draft represented, in their 
view, an implementation and elucidation of 
the Assembly resolution 498(V), and to sup- 
port it would be a logical reaffirmation of the 
stand taken by most Members in support of 
the Security Council's decision on Korea. The 
Additional Measures Committee, they felt, 
should continue to examine the situation 
in Korea so as take other appropriate meas- 
ures if necessary. 

Those representatives maintained that the 
draft resolution submitted by the Addi- 
tional Measures Committee was not inspired 
by a spirit of vengeance; it was intended 
merely to protect the United Nations forces 
which were resisting aggression in Korea. The 
measures suggested related only to supplies 
of raw materials or of materials of a 
strategic value which might contribute to 
an extension of the area of hostilities. 

They stressed the fact that adoption of the 
draft resolution and of the amendment 
would not only be valuable in itself but 
also an effective demonstration of United 
Nations determination to make use of the 
means available under the Charter to bring 
the aggression in Korea to an end. There 
could not be two views as to the principle 
involved: no Member could object to a res- 
olution requesting it not to give aid to 
the enemies of the Organization. 

Adoption of the draft resolution, those 
representatives felt, would also give formal 
recognition to a policy already applied in- 
dividually by Member Governments, and 
would provide for the United Nations ma- 
chinery through which all Government 
could work together to make the restrictions 
more effective. 

The representative of India stated that the 
draft resolution was based on General As- 
sembly resolution 498(V) which the Indian 
delegation had opposed, and, therefore, it 
could not vote in favour of this draft resolu- 
tion. The recommended embargo, he said, 
had already been applied by the States, so 
that the adoption of the draft resolution 
could not mean any reduction In the supplies 
entering China. On the other hand, he felt, 
it might create additional obstacles in the 
way of a peaceful solution of the problem. 
The proposed embargoes, however, did not 
concern India which did not send any war 
materials to foreign countries and did not 
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propose to do so. The Indian delegation, he 
said, would therefore sustain in the vote. 

The representative of Iraq indicated that, 
though voting for the resolution, his country 
could not assure co-operation in implement- 
ing it with one State in the Middle East be- 
cause no relations existed between Iraq and 
that State. 

The representative of Syria stated that, 
consistent with the attitude his country had 
taken on Assembly resolution 498(V), he 
would abstain from voting on the draft res- 
olution although his abstention should not 
be construed to mean that his Government 
would not comply with the provisions of the 
resolution. A similar statement was made by 
the representative of Sweden. 

The Committee adopted, by 43 votes to 
none, with 11 abstentions, the preable of 
the draft resolution submitted by the Addi- 
tional Measures Committee. The joint 
amendment (A/C.1/662/Rev.1) was adopted 
by 45 votes to none, with 9 abstentions. 

The draft resolution as a whole, as 
amended, was adopted by a roll-call vote of 
45 votes to none, with 9 abstentions. 


c. Resolution Adopted by the General 
Assembly 

The resolution (500(V) adopted by the 
General Assembly at its 330th plenary meet- 
ing on 18 May read: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Noting the report of the Additional meas- 
ures Committee dated 14 May 1951. 

“Recalling its resolution 498(V) of 1 
February 1951, 

“Noting that: 

“(a) The Additional Measures Commit- 
tee established by that resolution has con- 
sidered additional measures to be employed 
to meet the aggression in Korea, 

“(b) The Additional Measures Commit- 
tee has reported that a number of States 
have already taken measures designed to 
deny contributions to the military strength 
of the forces opposing the United Nations 
in Korea, 

“(c) The Additional Measures Commit- 
tee has also reported that certain economic 
measures designed further to deny such 
contributions would support and supple- 
ment the military action of the United Na- 
tions in Korea and would assist in putting 
a. end to the aggression, 

“1. Recommends that every State: 

“(a) Apply an embargo on the shipment 
to areas under the control of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China and of the North Korean au- 
thorities of arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war, atomic energy materials, 
petroleum, transportation materials of 
strategic value, and items useful in the 
production of arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war; 

“(b) Determine which commodities ex- 
ported from its territory fall within the em- 
bargo, and apply controls to give effect to 
the embargo; 

“(c) Prevent by all means within its Juris- 
diction the circumyention of controls on 
shipments applied by other States pursuant 
to the present resolution; 

“(d) Co-operate with other States in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this embargo; 

“(e) Report to the Additional Measures 
Committee, within thirty days and there- 
after at the request of the Committee, on 
the measures taken in accordance with the 
present resolution; 

“2. Requests the Additional Measures Com- 
mittee: 

“(a) To report to the General Assembly, 
with recommendations as appropriate, on the 
general effectiveness of the embargo and the 
desirability of continuing, extending or re- 
laxing it; 

“(b) To continue its consideration of ad- 
ditional measures to be employed to meet the 
aggression in Korea, and to report thereon 
further to the General Assembly, it being un- 
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derstood that the Committee is authorized to 
defer its report if the Good Offices Commitee 
reports satisfactory progress in its efforts; 
“3. Reaffirms that it continues to be the 
policy of the United Nations to bring about 
a cessation of hostilities in Korea, and the 
achievement of United Nations objectives in 
Korea by peaceful means, and requests the 
Good Offices Committee to continue its good 
offices.” 
3. Communications received by the Security 
Council relating to the Korean question 


The representative of the USSR, by a letter 
dated 9 March 1951 (S/2034), transmitted a 
report from the Commission of the Central 
Committee of the United Democratic Na- 
tional Front of Korea charging the United 
States troops with the perpetration of atroc- 
ities at Seoul and Inchon. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea sent 
the following communications: two cable- 
grams dated 11 February 1951 (S/2012) and 
15 April (S/2092), charging the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea with the perpetration 
of atrocities; a cablegram dated 8 May 
(S/2142/Rev.2), charging United Nations 
Forces in Korea with the use of bacterio- 
logical weapons; a statement dated 18 May 
(S/2167/Rev.1), denying the authenticity of 
the documentation contained in the special 
report of the Unified Command, transmitted 
by the representative of the United States on 
2 May (S/2112), to the effect that the attack 
on the Republic of Korea on 25 June 1950 
had been planned in advance by North Ko- 
rea; a cablegram dated 29 June 1951 (S/ 
2221), charging the Unified Command with 
the forcible deportation, to the South, of the 
civilian population of the districts of North 
Korea occupied by United Nations forces, 

The representative of the USSR, in his 
capacity as President of the Council, submit- 
ted two letters, dated 11 June 1951 (8/2203) 
and 21 June (S/2212), from the Women's 
International Democratic Federation, trans- 


mitting a “Report of the women's interna- 
tional commission for the investigation of 


atrocities committed by United States 
strength of its unit operating in Korea. 

In a letter dated 15 July (S/2232), the 
representative of the United States denied 
the charges contained in this report. He ob- 
served that the International Committee of 
the Red Cross was the proper organization 
for carrying out investigations regarding 
such charges. 

In a cablegram dated 14 July 1951 (S/ 
2231) the representative of Greece advised 
the Council that his Government had de- 
decided to double the strength of its unit op- 
erating in Korea. 

In a cablegram dated 11 August 1951 
(5/2296), the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the People’s Democratic Republic of Ko- 
rea charged that United States aircraft had 
dropped bombs containing poison gas on lo- 
calities in the People’s Republic. 

With a letter dated 29 August (S/2317), 
the representative of the USSR transmitted 
a letter from the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation requesting that this 
communication (S/2296) be transmitted to 
the General Assembly for consideration and 
that a delegation of the Federation should 
be admitted to the Assembly during the dis- 
cussion of that question. 

In a letter dated 24 November (S/2418), 
the representative of the United States 
charged that a United Nations bomber, which 
had not returned from a weather reconnais- 
sance flight over the Sea of Japan on 6 No- 
vember, had been intercepted and attacked 
by Soviet fighter planes without warning 
while over international waters. 

In a letter, dated 4 December 1951 (S/2430), 
the representative of the USSR denied those 
charges, stating that the bomber had vio- 
lated the USSR frontier and had opened fire 
on two Soviet Fighter aircraft which had 
attempted to compel it to land on a Soviet 
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airfield. The fighters had returned the fire 
and the bomber had flown toward the sea 
and disappeared. 

These communications were not discussed 
by the Council during 1951. 

7. Reports of the United Nations Command ” 

Reports of the United Nations Command 
operations in Korea were submitted regularly 
by the representative of the United States 
to the Security Council, in accordance with 
the Security Council resolution of 7 July 
1950 (S/1588). The following information 
on the progress of operations is taken from 
the reports. 

a. Military Operations “ 
(1) Ground operations 

On 1 January 1951, it was stated, the 
enemy launched a general offensive employ- 
ing twenty Chinese Communist divisions 
and on 4 January occupied Seoul. 

On 7 January new United Nations defen- 
sive positions were established along a line 
extending north-east from Pyongtaek to 
Wonju. From January 8 the enemy made 
strong efforts to drive the United Nations 
Forces“ our of the Wonju area, but met 
stubborn assistance in the form of United 
Nations counter-attacks and suffered ex- 
tremely high casualties, 

By 28 January, the enemy, unable to con- 
tinue the general offensive, withdrew to posi- 
tions about three miles north of Hoengsong. 
United Nations forces advanced eight to ten 
miles between 16 and 31 January, twenty to 
25 miles along the entire front between 1 
and 15 February, and again seven to sixteen 
miles on a 90-mile front between 16 and 28 
February. By 28 February, the United Na- 
tions lines were relatively straight and un- 
broken over the entire front. By this time, 
also United Nations action had, it was re- 
ported, reduced the over-all strength of 
guerrilla forces in South Korean to about 
30,000, representing a decline of about 15 per 
cent during the first two months of the year. 

In March the United Nations Command 
reported that its strategic plan, involving 
constant movement to keep the enemy off 
balance with a corresponding limitation upon 
his initiative, remained unaltered. The selec- 
tion of the battle area, it was stated, had 
forced the enemy to fight far from his base 
and had permitted greater employment of the 
seapower of the United Nations Command, 
which resulted in continuous and exhausting 
attrition upon both the enemy’s manpower 
and supplies. During the period 1-15 March, 
the enemy, suffering heavy casualties, con- 
ducted vigorous delaying actions, as steady 
United Nations pressure forced him north- 
ward six to eight miles on the central front 
extending about 70 miles from the Pukhan 
River area east of Seoul to Hajinbu, near the 
east coast. 

Vigorous United Nations action in this pe- 
riod, it was stated, reduced guerrilla strength 
in the rear areas. In particular, the large 
guerrilla force built round the Tenth North 
Korean Division suffered severe losses be- 
tween 4 and 7 March, in the area fifteen miles 
west of Ulchin, near the east coast. 

In the latter half of March, the United Na- 
tions Command reported, the enemy was 
driven northward about fifteen miles over the 
entire front, except in the Seoul area, where 
the United Nations forces advanced 25 miles. 
During this period, the depleted Chinese 
units were replaced by three or four rehabili- 
tated Chinese armies, and the enemy built up 


2 Reports Nos. 13 to 36 of the United Na- 
tions Command operations in Korea: 8/2021, 
S/2053, 8/2096, S/2107, S/2156, S/2170, S/ 
2204, S/2217, S/2246, $/2265, S/2277, S/2333, 
S/2377, S/2408, $/2410, 8/2412, 5/2432, S/ 
2469, S/2507, S/2514, S/2541. 

w See map, p. 208. 

“ For the armed forces of Member States 
participating in the action in Korea see list 
in Annex I to this chapter. 
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a powerful reserve force, including four fresh 
North Korean Corps totalling twelve divi- 
sions, the equivalent of five fresh Chinese ar- 
mies totalling fifteen divisions and four Chi- 
nese armies recently withdrawn from com- 
bat totalling twelve divisions. Enemy forces 
during this period were estimated by the 
United Nations Command to total 60 divi- 
sions, including reserves. 

In the period between 1 and 15 April, the 
United Nations command reported only spo- 
radic resistance by the enemy until 8 April, 
when all regular Chinese Communist and 
North Korean forces to the east of the Imjin 
River had been driven out of the Republic of 
Korea. Thereafter, enemy forces on their 
main line of resistance bitterly contested 
United Nations advances. In his defensive ef- 
forts, the enemy showed increased strength 
in artillery and mortars. During the period 
United Nations forces advanced from eight to 
fifteen miles across the front west of Chon- 
gong. 

On 11 April 1951, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur relinquished the com- 
mand of the United Nations forces to General 
Ridgway. 

Front lines at the close of the period ran 
generally north-east along the Imjin River 
to Chongong, east to Hwachon and Inje, and 
thence to Hapchiri on the east coast. During 
the period guerrilla activity in the United Na- 
tions rear areas declined to the lowest point 
since the outbreak of the Korean conflict, it 
was stated. 

During this period the United Nations 
Command also noted enemy efforts to renew 
air attacks against United Nations forces in 
areas other than north-west Korea. Intelli- 
gence reports, it was stated, indicated much 
air training activity in various areas of China 
and Manchuria. 

For the period 16-30 April, the United Na- 
tions Command reported that, following ar- 
tillery preparation, fresh Chinese troops, 
massed along the western half of the front, 
launched initial assaults of a general of- 
fensive on the night of 22-23 April, their 
main effort being concentrated on the 25- 
mile front between Yonchon and Sachang. 
Simultaneously, to the west and south-west 
of this sector, the enemy bridged the Imjin 
River north-east of Seoul. In the east, he 
drove a salient five miles deep into United 
Nations lines east and south-east of Inje. 

The United Nations forces made an or- 
derly withdrawal, inflicting maximum casual- 
ties on the enemy. In no instance during the 
period, it was stated, was the enemy able to 
achieve a significant penetration in force. 

By 30 April, ignoring very heavy casualties, 
the enemy carried an advance up to 35 miles 
on a 40-mile front from the immediate vicin- 
ity of Seoul to the Hankchon area in Central 
Korea. Smaller gains were made by the en- 
emy east and west of this sector. It was 
stated that the enemy during this period, had 
employed 30 to 44 divisions on the extreme 
western flanks, including four North Korean 
divisions, and twelve to fourteen divisions, 
Chinese and North Korean, on the 50-mile 
front from Hwachon to the east coast. The 
total enemy strength at this period was esti- 
mated to be 70 divisions. 

Front lines at the end of the period ran 
due east from the Han River, passing three 
miles north of Seoul, to Munye, and thence 
north-east through Songdong, Chaun, and 
Sori to Habong near the east coast. 

Enemy guerrilla strength, mainly on the 
defensive, was estimated at that time to be 
12,000. 

From 1-15 May, United Nations ground 
forces carried out aggressive patrol activities 
designed to gain and maintain contact with 
the enemy, to determine the enemy's inten- 
tions and to inflict the maximum casualties. 
On the extreme eastern front from Umyang 
to the coast, United Nations forces advanced 
five to seven miles against variable resist- 
ance. On the western and east-central fronts, 
enemy covering forces were driven north- 
ward five to twelve miles by strong United 
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Nations combat patrols, which employed 
close air support, artillery and tank fire to 
inflict heavy enemy casualties. 

The line of contact at the close of the pe- 
riod ran generally from Suyuhyon eastward 
through Uijongbu to Chunchon, and thence 
north-east through Umyang to Hupchi. 

Enemy forces were mainly arrayed on the 
55-mile front to the west of Chunchon, to- 
talling, it was estimated, more than 40 di- 
visions. In the central portion of this sector, 
a dense concentration of seven to nine Chi- 
nese Communist Force armies was poised on 
a 22-mile front about fifteen miles to the 
north and north-east of Seoul. 

During this period, guerrilla resistance was 
nearly eliminated in the United Nations rear 
area, it was reported. 

The enemy launched the anticipated sec- 
ond phase of his spring offensive on 16 May, 
committing 21 Chinese Communist Force Di- 
visions on the 75-mile front from Tokohong 
to Nodong. By 21 May, the attack had gen- 
erally passed its climax as United Nations 
forces exacted heavy casualties at a rela- 
tively small cost. On 19 May, a counterattack 
was launched by forces on the left of the 
United Nations line, followed two days later 
by the counter-attack of the remaining 
United Nations forces on the right, thus 
initiating a powerful counter-offensive which, 
by the end of the month, had thrust the ex- 
hausted enemy forces northward fifteen to 
30 miles. By the end of May, enemy resist- 
ance had stiffened and the opposing forces 
were arrayed in positions approximating 
those of 1 January, in the vicinity of the 38th 
parallel. The enemy suffered extremely heavy 
casualties, Chinese soldiers surrendering in 
large numbers for the first time, and lost 
substantial quantities of weapons and sup- 
plies. 

The hostile effort was made in two major 
sectors. Six Chinese divisions attacked on a 
25-mile front in the Yongyang-Kapyong sec- 
tor in the western part of the front. Having 
penetrated to a line passing about three 
miles south of Masogue and Munye by 20 May, 
the enemy drive was contained and then con- 
verted into a retreat by counter-attacking 
United Nations forces. Chinese Communist 
Force units fought fairly strong delaying ac- 
tions near Yonyang on 24 and 25 May, and in 
the Chiam area, about 25 miles north of 
Munye, from 25-28 May. 

The most desperate fighting of the Korean 
campaign, the United Nations Command said, 
developed in the east-central part of the 
front, in the vicinity of Hangyi. On 16 May, 
six Chinese Communist Force divisions 
launched a powerful attack against strongly 
held United Nations lines on a twenty-mile 
front to the north of that town, Though 
United Nations units were thrust south- 
wards about twenty miles by 22 May, combat 
elements equivalent to three enemy divisions 
were destroyed. The remainder of the attack- 
ing force was hurled back eighteen miles 
to the 38th parallel. By 28 May, the trapped 
enemy units were attempting to escape past 
the west end of the Hwachon reservoir. 

In an eastward extension of the above 
action, three enemy divisions made a strong 
effort on a twelve-mile front from Inje to 
Nodong, near the coast. In this sector, the 
enemy scored numerous penetrations in the 
United Nations lines, forcing a series of with- 
drawals which carried defending forces about 
30 miles southwards. The situation stabilized 
by 22 May, a few miles to the north of Chang- 
dong and Hajinbu. In this action, fighting 
was particularly intense in the vicinity of 
Komsan, Changdong and Kusang. However, it 
was reported, the enemy’s losses on other 
parts of the front completely neutralized this 
temporary success, and he resisted only 
moderately as the United Nations counter- 
offensive forced him back toward the 38th 
parallel. 

Front lines at the end of May ran generally 
north-east from Munsan, along the Imjin 
River to Chongong, thence eastward through 
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Hwachon to Inje, south-east to Sori and 
north-east to Yongchon. 

Between 1 and 15 June, the enemy, depleted 
by losses suffered in the preceding period 
which amounted to more than 100,000 
casualties and 12,000 prisoners, continued a 
slow withdrawal under continued United Na- 
tions pressure. Offering heavy resistance, the 
enemy was forced to relinquish the south- 
ern reaches of the Kumhwa-Chorwon- 
Pyonggang triangle by 12 June. Relatively 
heavy fighting took place along the entire 
90-mile front from the vicinity of Yonchon 
through the Hwachon reservoir area, north- 
east to Kansong, it was reported. 

In the west-central zone, enemy forces re- 
sisted stubbornly as United Nations troops 
drove across the Hanton River toward Chor- 
won and Kumhwa. By 11 June, United Na- 
tions forces controlled both of these vital 
communications centres; by 13 June they 
had advanced more than ten miles to the 
north of Hwachon. 

Enemy forces of approximately 80 divisions 
were now reduced to 70, of which sixteen 
were seriously depleted. The southern limits 
of the enemy’s Chorwon-Kumhwa-Pyong- 
gang complex were now in United Nations 
hands, thus depriving the enemy of an ex- 
cellent communications net in this area. His 
once-formidable guerrilla force, it was stated, 
was now reduced to 7,000 and was mainly 
concerned with its own security. 

At the close of this period, front lines ran 
generally along the Imjin River to Yonchon, 
thence north-east to Chorwon, eastward 
through Kumhwa and Yulmok to the vicinity 
of Sohwa and thence north-east to a point 
eight miles north of Kansong. 

During the period of truce negotiations 
(see below), little aggressive action took 
place on either side but the enemy showed 
increased resistance to United Nations ad- 


vances. 

Front lines at the close of the period were 
nearly identical with those of 16 June, ex- 
cept on the extreme flanks, where the United 


Nations forces advanced about four miles. 
They ran generally north-east of Changdan 
to Chorwon and Kumhwa, eastward of 
Songhwangdong and north-east of Pohang. 

There was a slight increase in guerrilla 
activity and a considerable increase in guer- 
rilla contacts in the Tanyang area of South 
Central Korea during June. Expanded enemy 
operations to mark the anniversary of the 
war, however, failed to materialize on 25 
June, although they had been called for 
repeatedly in North Korean propaganda 
broadcasts. 


(2) Naval operations 


During the year, constant patrol and daily 
reconnaissance operations by United Nations 
Naval Forces continued to deny Korean 
waters to enemy warships and shipping. Sur- 
face units provided gunfire support to United 
Nations ground force units along the east 
coast of Korea and in the Inchon area. Check 
minesweeping operations were regularly un- 
dertaken along the Korean coasts particularly 
in those areas in which gunfire-support ships 
operated. United Nations naval forces con- 
tinued to cover and protect the constant 
stream of shipping employed in moving per- 
sonnel and material to United Nations forces 
in Korea. 

As part of co-ordinated interdiction opera- 
tions directed against enemy lines of com- 
munications, United Nations carrier-based 
aircraft, in daylight and night attacks, de- 
stroyed scores of bridges, attacked tunnels 
and constantly harassed moving transport. 

In July, the surface units pounded enemy 
railroads, highways and supply concentra- 
tion in the Wonsan-Songjin-Chongjin areas. 
Enemy shore batteries were active in the 
Wonsan area, but continued efforts of naval 
gunfire and rocket ships of carrier-based air- 
craft succeeded in silencing them without 
material damage to United Nations Com- 
mand forces. 

In October, the United Nations Command 
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reported, United Nations naval units bom- 
barded enemy coastal positions and traffic 
arteries along the Korean seaboard from the 
front lines far to the north. On the west 
coast gun positions within 30 miles of the 
mouth of the Yalu river were shelled while 
twenty miles up the Han River concentra- 
tions received continuous pounding. On the 
east coast, surface ships methodically ham- 
mered bridges and rail and highway junc- 
tions from Kosong north to Chongjin. 

Also in October, surface striking forces 
delivered the heaviest attack of the year on 
Hungham harbour. The 36-week-old siege of 
Wonsan was continued and a task group 
struck the Kojo area. In spite of increasing 
return fire from enemy coast artillery, no 
Major casualties or damage to ships was re- 
ceived from this source although the United 
States destroyer Ernest G. Small was dam- 
aged and suffered 27 casualties when she 
struck a mine. An enemy jet strafing and 
bombing attack on the destroyer Twining 
resulted in no damage, but was notable as 
the first air attack on a naval unit in many 
months. 

(3) Air operations 


Throughout the year, the close support 
given to ground forces by all elements of 
United Nations tactical aircraft continued to 
be a decisive factor in each day’s operations. 
The reports stated that the United Nations 
continued to retain control of the air despite 
repeated challenges by an increasing number 
of enemy Russian-built MIG jet planes. De- 
spite the advantage of the protection north 
of the Yalu River, the Chinese-North Korean 
losses were heavy compared to those of the 
United Nations forces. 

One of the largest airborne operations took 
place on 23 March 1951, when thousands of 
paratroopers were successfully dropped be- 
hind enemy lines fifteen miles south-west of 
Seoul. The drop included bulky items like 
jeeps, weapons carriers and howitzers. Evacu- 
ation by air of wounded personnel saved 
countless numbers of soldiers who would 
have died or been captured. It was reported 
that soldiers wounded in the field had a bet- 
ter chance of recovery than in any other war 
because of acteessibility by air to major medi- 
cal installations. 

The United Nations Command reported 
that combat cargo aircraft during the first 
half of October lifted over 35,000 personnel, 
evacuated 4,500 sick and wounded personnel, 
and moved 4,500 tons of freight and supplies. 
In the latter half of the month, they lifted 
more than 5,600 tons of cargo and 48,000 per- 
sonnel, including 6,234 sick and wounded. 
This average was continued in the later 
months. 

On 9 May a concentrated air attack on 
enemy installations was delivered by approx- 
imately 300 United Nations fighters and 
bombers, as part of a continuing air cam- 
paign to keep enemy-held Korean airfields 
inoperable. 

The employment of a new radar technique 
permitted close support attacks by medium 
and light bombers during periods of inclem- 
ent weather or darkness with an accuracy 
which compared favourably with that of vis- 
ual bombing. Night sorties by light bomb- 
ers and fighters concentrated upon transport 
attempting to sustain the enemy's drive. 

In June, to meet increased enemy air activ- 
ity, emphasis was placed on eounter-air op- 
erations. Medium-bomber daylight operations 
were, therefore, conducted against North 
Korean airfields to deny their use to the 
enemy. This resulted in rendering tempo- 
rarily unserviceable all but three of the 22 
enemy airfields south of the 40th parallel. 

An interdiction programme designed to re- 
duce to a minimum the forward flow of en- 
emy supplies, continued to be given a high 
priority and was carried out on a round-the- 
clock basis. Hundreds of fighter bombers and 
light and medium bombers joined in the pro- 
gramme by attacking supply dumps, mar- 
shalling yards, vehicle parks, bottlenecked 
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traffic, and rail and highway bridges, as well 
as rail lines, rolling stock and vehicles. 

In December, the United Nations Com- 
mand reported that the cumulative damage 
done to the enemy railway lines under the 
rail interdiction programme undertaken by 
the air forces exceeded the repair capability 
of the enemy labour pool, The main enemy 
line from Pyongyang south to Sariwon was 
abandoned and the main west coast line from 
Sinanju to Sukchon was only occasionally 
serviceable. It was noted, however, that en- 
emy opposition to deep penetration by 
United Nations Command aircraft was in- 
creasing in intensity. 

In December, in the area north and west of 
Pyongyang, large numbers of MIG—15 fighters 
were seen by the United Nations Command 
pilots whenever the weather was favourable 
for flying. During the first half of December, 
2,350 enemy jet aircraft were observed, of 
which United Nations Command fighters 
shot down 29 and damaged at least 28. The 
day of heaviest activity was 29 December, 
when United Nations Command pilots 
sighted 360 MIG's. Night-flying United Na- 
tions Command aircraft were frequently 
fired upon by Chinese-North Korean night 
fighters, some of which were reported to be 
jet types. Observed tactics indicated that 
ground-controlled radar and searchlights 
were used in these interceptions. 

b. Truce Negotiations 

On 23 June, the permanent representative 
of the USSR to the United Nations suggested, 
in the course of a radio broadcast, that, as a 
first step towards a settlement of the war in 
Korea, discussions should be started be- 
tween the belligerents for a cease-fire and 
an armistice providing for the mutual with- 
drawal of forces from the 38th parallel. 

The report to the Security Council of the 
United Nations Command for the period 16- 
30 June, stated that, on the last day of that 
period, the United Nations Command re- 
peatediy broadcast to the Commander-in- 
Chief of Communist forces in Korea a prc- 
posal that accredited representatives of each 
Command meet on the Danish Hospital Ship 
Jutlandia off the coast of Wonsan, for the 
purpose of negotiating a cease-fire agree- 
ment. 

On 1 July the Peking radio broadcast a 
joint message from Generals Kim Il Sung 
of the North Korean Army and Peng Te-Hual 
of the Chinese Communist Army that their 
representatives would meet with the rep- 
resentatives of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the United Nations Command in Korea for 
talks concerning a cessation of hostilities. 
The message proposed that the meeting 
should be held on 10 July at Kaesong, near 
the 38th parallel. After further exchange of 
messages, liaison officers of both sides met 
on 8 July at Kaesong and discussed arrange- 
ments for the first conference of the delega- 
tions of both forces to be held om 10 July. 

Two meetings were held on 10 and 12 July 
respectively, the United Nations Command 
being represented by Vice-Admiral C. Turner 
Joy, Major-General L. C. Craigie, Major- 
General Henry I. Hodes, Rear-Admiral Arleigh 
A. Burke and Major-General Paik Sun Yup 
and the Chinese-North Korean delegation by 
General Nam Il, Major-General Lee Sang Jo, 
Major-General Chang Pyong-San, Lt.-Gen- 
eral Tung Hua and Major-General Fang 
Hsieh. 

The two meetings were devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the agenda presented by each 
group. In his opening remarks, Admiral Joy 
stated that the United Nations Command 
delegation was prepared to do its part in try- 
ing to work out an armistice agreement. It 
was however, made clear, the United Nations 
Command stated, that the United Nations 
Command delegation would not discuss poli- 
tical or economic matters or military matters 
unrelated to Korea. 

At both meetings, Admiral Joy presented a 
proposal that international newsmen be ad- 
mitted to the scene of the conference, empha- 
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sizing that they would not be admitted to the 
conference room. After waiting for an an- 
swer, Admiral Joy stated, before the close of 
the second meeting, that the Commander-in- 
Chief of the United Nations Command in- 
tended that twenty newsmen form an inte- 
gral part of the United Nations Command 
delegation to all subsequent sessions. 

On 12 July the Chinese-North Korean 
armed guards denied the newsmen access to 
the conference area. The negotiations were 
thereafter suspended for two days, at the end 
of which the Chinese-North Korean leaders 
agreed to a proposal by the United Nations 
Command that a neutral zone be established 
assuring equality of treatment to both dele- 
gations, removing restrictions of movements 
of United Nations Command delegates and 
couriers and removing armed personnel from 
the conference site. The talks were resumed 
on 15 July. Progress in the negotiations was 
marked on 26 July by joint agreement upon 
subjects to be included in the formal agenda. 
The agreed agenda was: 

“Item 1. Adoption of the agenda 

“Item 2. Fixing a military demarcation line 
between both sides so as to establish a demili- 
tarized zone as a basic condition for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea. 

“Item 3. Concrete arrangements for the 
realization of a cease-fire and armistice, in- 
cluding the composition, authority and func- 
tions of a supervising organization for carry- 
ing out the terms of a cease-fire and armis- 
tice. 

“Item 4. Arrangements relating to prisoners 
of war. 

“Item 5. Recommendations to the govern- 
ments of the countries concerned on both 
sides.” 

The substantive discussions began imme- 
diately after the adoption of the agenda on 26 
July. The Communists maintained their in- 
sistence that the 38th parallel should be the 
line of demarcation of forces during the arm- 
istice period. Since the 38th parallel bore 
only a coincidental relationship on the pre- 
vailing position of the ground forces at that 
time and none at all to the operations of the 
air and naval forces, the reports stated, the 
United Nations Command delegation refused 
to accept that view and made it clear that an 
armistice must be premised upon the prevail- 
ing military situation. 

During the next fortnight, the United Na- 
tions Command continued to reiterate its 
refusal to abandon the strong defensive posi- 
tions it had won by throwing back the in- 
vading forces, it was reported. On August 4, 
approximately one company of Chinese-North 
Korean infantry, armed with grenades, mor- 
tars and machine-guns in addition to small 
arms, traversed the neutral zone passing not 
more than 100 yards from the conference 
building. Subsequent to the protest by the 
United Nations Command and suspension of 
negotiations pending receipt of satisfactory 
explanation, the action was admitted by the 
enemy Command to be in violation of their 
pledge and assurance of July 14, but the 
whole matter was dismissed by them as 
“minor” and “trivial”. 

On August 9 General Nam II, through his 
liaison officer, claimed that the United Na- 
tions Command had violated its guarantees 
by attacking a Chinese North-Korean vehicle 
plainly marked with white cloth and carry- 
ing a white flag. The sole guarantee ever 
given by the United Nations Command Liai- 
son Office with regard to aircraft refrain- 
ing from attack on the Communist delega- 
tion’s vehicles was, the United Nations Com- 
mand report stated, contingent upon their 
being properly marked and upon prior notifi- 
cation being given of the time and route of 
their movement. The latter specification had 
not been compiled with and United Nations 
aircraft did machine-gun the truck. A simi- 
lar complaint, it was stated, was again made 
on August 14, when the Chinese-North Ko- 
rean Command was informed that the United 
Nations Command provided no immunity 
for vehicles unless the time and route of the 
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movement had been communicated to the 
United Nations Command. 

Another charge levelled against the United 
Nations ground forces was that a contingent 
had fired into the town of Panmunjom on 
August 7 from a position 200 yards away. The 
United Nations Command reported that a 
thorough investigation, made at the instance 
of General Van Fleet, proved this to be a 
pure fabrication—an impossibility consider- 
ing the relative location of forces on that 
particular day. 

On 16 August the Chinese-North Korean 
delegation accepted the suggestion of the 
United Nations Command delegation that a 
sub-committee of the delegations undertake 
to resolve the impasse imposed by the 
enemy’s insistence on their one and only 
proposal for a line of demarcation between 
opposing forces—the 38th parallel. The hope 
that the meetings of the sub-committee, held 
in an informal atmosphere, would encour- 
age the Chinese-North Korean side to explore 
the means for equitable solutions, was, how- 
ever, belied by the subsequent conduct of 
their delegation at six meetings from 17-22 
August, it was stated; at these meetings that 
delegation refused to examine any proposi- 
tion other than the 38th parallel for the line 
of demarcation. It appeared to the United 
Nations Command delegation that the Chi- 
nese-North Korean delegation had instruc- 
tions not to accept any compromise or alter- 
native proposal. 

Another charge of the violation of the 
neutral area was made by the Chinese-North 
Korean delegation, it was reported, on 19 
August when a Chinese lieutenant was killed 
at a point southwest of Panmunjom. Careful 
investigation by all echelons of the Command 
of the units on the front, the United Nations 
Command stated, showed conclusively that 
no personnel under United Nations jurisdic- 
tion were involved. The United Nations Com- 
mand was of the opinion that the group 
responsible for the incident, reported by wit- 
nesses to be in civilian clothing, must have 
been partisans or irregulars of unknown loy- 
alty. 

On 22 August the enemy reported another 
incident, alleging that Kaesopg had been 
attacked by a plane. Certain pieces of metal 
and a small crater 24 inches in diameter were 
pointed out as evidence. The pieces of metal 
were described by the Chinese-North Korean 
representatives as remnants of a napalm 
bomb. Subsequent investigation, the United 
Nations Command reported, revealed that 
no United Nations aircraft were anywhere 
near the Kaesong area at the time of the 
reported attack and that the pieces of metal 
could not have been the parts of any of the 
types of bombs used by the United Nations 
Command. The charges appeared to the 
United Nations Command to have been en- 
tirely false and the evidence manufactured. 
The enemy delegation elected to suspend 
negotiations at delegates’ meetings on 22 
August. 

In its next report, 1-16, September, the 
United Nations Command said that the 
Chinese-North Korean Command had in- 
tended from the very beginning to use the 
respite offered by the negotiations for im- 
proving their military position for a possible 
renewal of their aggression with forces 
rested, reconditioned and better equipped. 

On 6 September the United Nations Com- 
mand proposed that the liaison officers of 
the two sides meet to discuss the selection 
of a new site where discussions could be held 
without actual or artificial interruptions. 
The enemy delegation refused to accept the 
suggestion, the report said. 

During this period, the United Nations 
Command admitted that one violation of 
the neutral zone occurred on 10 September, 
when a United Nations Command B-26 air- 
craft, off course through faulty naviation, 
strafed the neutral zone but did no damage. 
The plotting by radar of the plane’s course, 
It was stated, coupled with an interroga- 
tion of the pilot, led to the conclusion that 
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this plane did violate the neutrality of the 
zone. The same methods had been employed 
to prove that other enemy charges of bomb- 
ing and strafing by United Nations Com- 
mand aircraft had been false. The regrets 
of the United Nations Command for this 
one incident were immediately published 
and forwarded to the enemy and disciplinary 
action was initiated against the pilot, 

After further exchanges of messages, the 
United Nations Command proposed on 27 
September, that both delegations should 
meet as early as possible at a place approxi- 
mately midway between the battle lines in 
the vicinity of Songyon-Ni, and that, upon 
resumption of meetings at this place, both 
delegations be prepared to return to the dis- 
cussion of agenda item 2. 

On 3 October 1951 General Kim Il Sung 
and Peng Teh-Huai replied to the United 
Nations Command proposal that the con- 
ference site be changed to Soghyon-Ni. Their 
reply insisted that Kaesong in enemy-held 
territory be kept as the conference site. The 
United Nations Command rejected Kaesong 
and proposed a site between the battle lines. 
On 7 October the Chinese-North Korean 
leaders proposed Panmunjom as a site and 
further proposed a rectangular neutral zone 
to include Kaesong and Munsan. Liaison of- 
ficers met at Panmunjon on 10, 11, 12 and 
14 October and, although substantial 
progress was made, full agreement was not 
reached. 

On 12 October the United Nations Com- 
mand admitted that United Nations jet air- 
craft had made two strafing attacks in the 
Kaesong area on the afternoon of 12 October. 
On 14 October, in a letter to Generals Kim Il 
Sung and Peng Teh-Huai, the United Nations 
Commander-in-Chief stated that these at- 
tacks had been made in violation of standing 
instructions which specifically directed that 
all units and pilots avoid flying over or at- 
tacking the Kaesong area. The United Na- 
tions Command accepted responsibility for 
the violations and reiterated that it would 
continue to make every effort to prevent 
recurrence of such incidents. 

On 22 October liaison officers of the two 
sides signed an agreement which specified 
terms of resumption of armistice negotiations 
which were subsequently ratified by the two 
delegations. The agreement, among other 
things, provided for an area with a radius of 
1,000 yards in the vicinity of Panmunjon as 
the conference site, and for the immunity of 
that area from hostile acts. It was further 
provided that no armed personnel of either 
side would be permitted in the conference 
site «xcept certain police detachments with 
small-arms. 

The meetings suspended on 22 August were 
resumed on 25 October, It was agreed to re- 
sume sub-delegation meetings for the pur- 
pose of discussing agenda item 2, the de- 
militarized zone. 

In the next fortnight no agreement was 
reached on the item. The fundamental diver- 
gence of views between the two delegations, 
it was stated, was whether the cease-fire por- 
tion of the military armistice should be put 
into effect forthwith or after agreement on 
other items of the agenda. The Chinese-North 
Korean delegation held that, as an “act of 
good faith”, the United Nations Command 
should agree to a de facto cease-fire concur- 
rently with the acceptance of the current line 
of contact as a basis for a demilitarized zone. 
The United Nations Command stated that 
since this position was contrary to the under- 
standing previously reached and confirmed— 
the hostilities must continue pending agree- 
ment on the terms governing an armistice 
commission—it had refused to agree to the 
proposal, 

The United Nations Command felt that a 
de facto cessation of hostilities prior to 
reaching an agreement would jeopardize the 
United Nations military position and would 
enable the enemy to augment his ground 
and air forces in close proximity to the bat- 
tle line. 
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An agreement on agenda item 2 was 
reached on 27 November 1951, fixing a mili- 
tary demarcation line between both sides so 
as to establish a demilitarized zone as the 
basic condition for the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Korea. The agreement stated: 

“1. The principle is accepted that the ac- 
tual line of contact between both sides (as 
determined under either paragraph two or 
three, as appropriate) will be made the 
military demarcation line and that at the 
time specified in the signed armistice agree- 
ment both sides will withdraw two kilometers 
from this line so as to establish the demil- 
itarized zone for the duration of the military 
armistice. 

“2. If the military armistice agreement is 
signed within thirty days after the two dele- 
gations approve in the plenary session this 
agreement and the specific location of the 
military demarcation line and demilitarized 
zone determined by the sub-delegations on 
the basis of the above stated principle and 
in accordance with the present line of con- 
tact (as indicated in the attached map and 
explanatory note), the military demarcation 
line and demilitarized zone shall not be 
changed, regardless of whatever changes may 
occur in the actual line of contact betweep 
both sides. 

“3. In view of the fact that hostilities will 
continue until the signing of the armistice 
agreement, if the military armistice agree- 
ment is not signed within thirty days after 
the two delegations approve in the plenary 
session this agreement and the specific loca- 
tion of the military demarcation line and 
the demilitarized zone as determined in par- 
agraph two above, the sub-delegations shall 
revise, immediately prior to the signing of 
the military armistice agreement the above 
military demarcation line and the demlli- 
tarized zone in accordance with the changes 
which have occurred in the actual line of 
contact between both sides, so that the re- 
vised military demarcation line will coincide 
exactly with the line of contact between 
both sides immediately prior to the signing 
of the military armistice agreement and will 
constitute the military demarcation line for 
the duration of the military armistice.” 

The agreed line of contact, the United 
Nations Command stated, ran in general 
from the Sa-Chon River on the west, thence 
north-east to a point about six miles north 
of Chorwon, thence generally east to a point 
north of Kumhwa, thence north-east to 
Kumsong, thence east to a point north of 
the Punch Bowl region, thence north-east 
to a point on the coast at Pooeji-Ni. 

On 3 December the Chinese-North Korean 
delegation introduced two proposals: 

“(6) In order to ensure the stability of 
the military armistice so as to facilitate the 
holding by both sides of a political confer- 
ence of a higher level, both sides shall under- 
take not to introduce into Korea any mili- 
tary forces, weapons and ammunition under 
any pretext. 

“(7) In order to supervise the strict imple- 
mentation of the stipulation of paragraph 6, 
both sides agree to invite representatives of 
nations neutral in the Korean war to form 
a supervisory organ to be responsible for con- 
ducting necessary inspection, beyond the 
Demilitarized Zone, of such ports of entry in 
the rear as mutually agreed upon by both 
sides, and to report to the Joint Armistice 
Commission the result of inspection.” 

In its report, the United Nations Command 
stated that proposal (6) would result in the 
evacuation of United Nations Command for- 
ces from Korea by attrition. The United Na- 
tions Command held that it had the right 
to maintain its forces in Korea during the 
period of military armistice and pending a 
settlement at a higher level. 

Proposal (7), it was stated, showed the 
clear enemy intent to confine the activities 
of the military armistice commission to the 
militarized zone only. 
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Comparable United Nations Command pro- 
posals were as follows: 

“4. A. Both sides shall designate an equal 
number of members to form a Military Arm- 
istice Commission which shall be responsible 
for supervising the execution of and adher- 
ence to the whole armistice agreement. The 
Military Armistice Commission shall be pro- 
vided with, and assisted by, observer teams 
which shall be responsible to, shall report to, 
and shall be subject to the direction and su- 
pervision of the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion only. The observer teams shall be com- 
posed of representatives of nations neutral 
in the Korea War, such nations to be mutu- 
ally agreed to by both sides. 

“B. Observation outside the Demilitarized 
Zone shall be performed only by neutral ob- 
server teams. Observation within the Demili- 
tarized Zone may be performed by neutral 
teams, by joint teams selected by the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission, or by the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission itself. 

“C. Neutral observer teams shall be lo- 
cated at such land, sea, and air ports of entry 
and communication centres as are mutually 
agreed to by both sides. These observer teams 
shall be permitted freedom of movement over 
principal lines of communication through- 
out all of Korea and each side shall afford 
these teams full assistance in the execution 
of the duties assigned them by the Armistice 
Commission. In addition, such periodic aerial 
reconnaissance and observation and photo- 
graphic flights as are mutually agreed to by 
both sides will be performed by neutral 
teams, 

“5. Neither side shal] increase the level of 
military units, military personnel, war equip- 
ment, or war material existing in Korea at 
the time the armistice becomes effective. The 
rehabilitation, expansion, and improvement 
of existing airfields and aviation facilities 
and construction of new airfields and new 
aviation facilities shall not be permitted.” 

Toward the close of the period there were 
four basic points of disagreement concern- 
ing agenda item (3): 

1. No increase in present strength levels 
and equipment and stocks versus no intro- 
duction of personnel and equipment under 
any pretext. 

2. Rehabilitation of facilities, particularly 
airfields. 

3. Status of offshore islands. 

4. Relationship of neutral observer teams 
to the military armistice commission. 

Item 4 of the agenda consisted of “ar- 
rangements pertaining to the prisoners of 
war". From 4-10 December the United Na- 
tions Command delegation daily urged that 
a separate sub-delegation be designated to 
discuss this item. The suggestion, it was 
stated, was made by the United Nations 
Command delegation for the sole purpose of 
expediting the negotiations and in view of 
the humanitarian aspects of prisoners-of- 
war matters. 

Finally, on 11 December the Chinese-North 
Korean side agreed to initiate discussions. 
The United Nations Command stated that, at 
the outset of the discussions, it made, and 
repeated daily, two fundamental and logical 
proposals: namely, that information on pris- 
oners of war be exchanged and that repre- 
sentatives of the International Committee cf 
the Red Cross be permitted to visit prisoners- 
of-war camps. Both of the proposals were re- 
jected. The United Nations Command stated 
that it had long ago agreed to observe the 
Geneva Conventions relative to prisoners of 
war and had done so. Names of prisoners of 
war were also sent to the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross. Representatives of 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross regularly visited United Nations Com- 
mand prisoner-of-war camps. The enemy so 
far had refused to exchange information on 
prisoners. 

During the period 16-18 December agree- 
ment was reached on the following three 
principles for agenda item 3: “Concrete ar- 
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rangements for carrying out the terms of the 
cease-fire and armistice”. 

1. All armed forces under the control of 
either side including all units and armed per- 
sonnel of the ground, naval and air forces 
shall cease all hostilities within 24 hours after 
the armistice agreement is signed and be- 
comes effective. 

2. All armed forces under the control of 
either side, shall be withdrawn from the de- 
militarized zone within seventy-two hours 
after the armistice agreement is signed and 
becomes effective. Except for such armed 
forces of a police nature as may be specifi- 
cally agreed to by both sides, no armed forces 
of either side shall thereafter enter the de- 
militarized zone; nor shall the armed forces 
of either side commit any acts of armed 
force against the demilitarized zone. Each 
side shall manage in accordance with the 
stipulations of the armistice agreement the 
administrative affairs of the portion of the 
demilitarized zone lying on its side of the 
military demarcation line. 

3. All armed forces, ground, naval and air, 
under the control of either side shall be 
withdrawn, within five days after the armis- 
tice agreement is signed and becomes ef- 
fective, from the rear and coastal islands 
and waters of the other side, meaning is- 
lands which were formerly controlled by the 
other side and any others specifically and 
mutually agreed to. If they are not with- 
drawn within the stated time limit, and 
there is no mutually agreed and valid rea- 
son for delaying the withdrawal, the other 
side shall have the right to take all neces- 
sary action against such armed’ personnel 
for the maintenance of security and order. 

The major issues which remained to be 
solved under agenda item 3 were rehabilita- 
tion of airfields, aerial observation and aerial 
photography and rotation and replenish- 
ment. 

The United Nations Command stated that 
it had held, from the beginning of the negoti- 
ations, that no military advantage should 
accrue to either side during the period of 
an armistice. The rehabilitation of airfields 
in Korea would, it was considered, afford 
the enemy a tremendous military advantage 
which was at present denied to him. Mutual 
air inspection constituted a safeguard for 
both sides, yet the Chinese-North Korean 
side rejected it as being unnecessary. 

The Chinese-North Korean delegation also 
opposed unlimited rotation and replenish- 
ment. The United Nations Command held 
that both sides should have the right to re- 
place their personnel on a man-for-man, 
@ piece-for-piece basis. Otherwise, it was 
unit-for-unit basis and their equipment on 
thought, attrition would result in a de facto 
United Nations Command’s withdrawal from 
Korea. 

In an earnest endeavour to reach agree- 
ment, it was reported, the United Nations 
Command delegation introduced new pro- 
posals making major concessions to the 
other side, 1.e., elimination of aerial observa- 
tion and provision for the rehabilitation of 
a reasonable number of airfields for civil 
operations. 

On item 4, (relating to the exchange of 
prisoners), it insisted on two essential steps 
prior to reaching an agreement on the ex- 
change of prisoners of war: (1) exchange of 
prisoners-of-war data to include numbers, 
nationality, names and locations of prison- 
ers of war held by both sides; and (2) au- 
thority for entry into the enemy prisoner- 
of-war camps of the delegates of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross who 
were immediately available for prisoner-of- 
war relief work. 

On continued pressure from United Na- 
tions Command, it was reported, the Chinese- 
North Korean Command, on 18 December 
1951, furnished a list of prisoners of war 
available for exchange, including 3,198 
United States, 1,216 other United Nations 
Command and 7,142 Republic of Korea pris- 
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oners, making a total of 11,556. This total 
being challenged, the enemy Command 
agreed to furnish additional information on 
the whereabouts of approximately 1,000 pris- 
oners, whose names were furnished to them 
by the United Nations Command and who 
were not on the enemy lists. 

To meet the demands of the United Na- 
tions Command that the Internaational 
Committee of the Red Cross be allowed access 
to prisoner-of-war camps, the Chinese-North 
Korean Command agreed, on 24 December, 
that, as a concession to the United Nations 
Command, they would have no objection to 
the formation of joint teams of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and the 
Red Cross organizations of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea and the Chinese 
People’s Republic going to the prisoner-of- 
war camps of both sides to assist in super- 
vising the prisoners-of-war exchange after 
the armistice agreement was signed. 

The senior delegate of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross rejected the pro- 
posal, as he considered that it would violate 
the neutral position of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross. 

On 24 December the Chinese-North Korean 
side suggested that Christmas letters from 
prisoners of war be exchanged via the sub- 
delegation on agenda item 4. The proposal 
was immediately accepted by the United 
Nations Command delegation. Arrangements 
were expanded by the United Nations Com- 
mand to establish not only delivery facili- 
ties for United Nations Command and Re- 
public of Korea prisoners of war in Chinese- 
North Korean hands and for Chinese-North 
Korean prisoners in United Nations Com- 
mand custody; but action was also taken to 
establish a temporary postal service to han- 
die incoming mail to United Nations Com- 
mand and Republic of Korea prisoners of 
war. That information, complete with details 
on how mail should be addressed, was given 
world-wide publicity. 

The 30-day period during which the armi- 
stice was to be negotiated came to an end 
on 27 December without any formal action 
being taken. 

During the period of the truce negotia- 
tions, the front was only moderately active, 
with patrolling and local attacks continuing 
on both sides. The United Nations Command, 
however, reported that the enemy had taken 
full advantage of the respite from major 
combat operations and that his stocks of 
military supplies in forward areas had been 
increased. 

By the middle of August the United Na- 
tions Command reported that the density of 
hostile formations across the front and their 
deployment in depth was approaching that 
of the massive forces which preceded former 
offensives. Prisoners of war, it was reported, 
indicated that a new offensive was planned 
but their information was still not conclu- 
sive as to the date. The United Nations Com- 
mand stated that the enemy retained the 
capacity to launch an offensive at the time 
of his choosing. 


c. Other Questions 
(1) Information activities 

Through the combined use of radio broad- 
casts, loudspeaker transmissions, miniature 
weekly newspapers and leaflets dropped from 
the air, the United Nations Command con- 
tinued throughout the year, it reported, to 
present to enemy soldiers factual news and 
accurate information regarding the conflict 
in Korea and thelr position in it, These were 
complemented by frontline broadcasts and 
airborne loudspeakers. Emphasis was placed 
on regularly restating the United Nations 
objectives in Korea of peace, unification and 
rehabilitation. The desire of the United Na- 
tions to prevent expansion of the conflict and 
to arrange a peaceful settlement was kept 
constantly before soldier and civilian alike, it 
was stated. 

Early in May, following the enemy’s un- 
successful offensive, an intensive campaign 
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was launched to impress upon enemy sol- 
diers in Korea the futility of the exorbitant 
sacrifice of life which their leaders had called 
upon them to sustain. United Nations leaf- 
lets, widely disseminated behind the lines as 
well as at the front, emphasized the ex- 
tremely high casualty rates in the April of- 
fensive, the continuing material superiority 
of the United Nations forces and the guar- 
antee of humane treatment by the United 
Nations Command of prisoners of war. 

Throughout the armistice discussions at 
Kaesong, all concrete developments were 
fully reported throughout Korea by means 
of all available media. 

On the occasion of the United Nations Day 
on 24 October and during the preceding and 
following weeks, particular emphasis was 
placed on explaining the United Nations and 
its objectives. 


(2) Accusations of germ warfare 


The United Nations Command reported 
that heavy enemy losses during winter and 
spring were followed by malicious propaganda 
alleging that United Nations forces had re- 
sorted to bacteriological and chemical war- 
fare. These charges, it was stated, were wholly 
groundless and manifestly absurd. But it had 
been definitely established, the United Na- 
tions Command stated, that not only the 
enemy's armies but also the civilian popu- 
lation under their domination had suffered 
terrible losses due to disease because of the 
lack of the basic preventive and curative 
measures. 

(3) Prisoners of war 


In April the United Nations Command re- 
ported that in the past few weeks enemy 
prisoners of war formerly interned in en- 
closures of the United Nations Prisoner-of- 
war Camp No. 1 in the Pusan area had been 
transferred to Koje-Do. At that time there 
were over 90,000 prisoners at Koje-Do. The 
Koje-Do island was a site which had been 
carefully selected from the standpoint of the 
health and welfare of the prisoners. The geo- 
graphical locations of the new enclosures had 
been transmitted to the enemy through the 
International Committee of the Red Cross at 
Geneva, in accordance with the Geneva Con- 
vention of 12 August 1949 relative to the 
treatment of prisoners of war. By the end 
of May, over 117,000 prisoners of war were 
occupying enclosures of Koje-Do island. 

In accordance with article 38 of the Ge- 
neva Convention, intellectual, educational 
and recreational pursuits of North Korean 
and Chinese prisoners of war were actively 
encouraged, the United Nations Command 
reported. Instructional centres were erected 
in each compound, and four hours of class- 
room instruction were provided each week 
for all prisoners, on a voluntary basis. All 
prisoners had the opportunity of seeing at 
least one motion picture programme each 
week. Radio broadcasts, including news, mu- 
sic and entertainment programmes produced 
by prisoners of war were available to a ma- 
jority of the prisoners, Athletics, vocational 
training, hobbies and handicrafts were be- 
coming increasingly popular. Daily and 
weekly news sheets were provided for the use 
of all literate prisoners and reading groups 
were encouraged for the benefit of the il- 
literate. The construction of permanent-type 
winter housing employed a large number of 
prisoners, both skilled and unskilled. 

The large number of prisoners of war de- 
tained by the United Nations Command ne- 
cessitated, it was reported, the establishment 
of specific United Nations Command proce- 
dures for the disciplinary control of the pris- 
oners, In October, therefore, the United Na- 
tions Command prepared and promulgated a 
penal code governing the conduct of prisoners 
of war, together with regulations governing 
the trial by a United Nations Military Com- 
mission of prisoners of war for offences com- 
mitted after capture. A United Nations Com- 
mand procedure for the imposition of non- 
judicial punishment and regulations govern- 
ing the confinement of prisoners of war were 
also promulgated in October 1951. 
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In its report for the period 16-31 Decem- 
ber, the United Nations Command stated that 
a screening and investigation of individuals 
detained in the United Nations Command 
prisoners-of-war camps had disclosed the 
presence of approximately 37,500 civilian 
residents of the Republic of Korea. The de- 
tention of those civilians, it was stated, was 
attributable to various circumstances attend- 
ant upon the confusion inseparable from 
hostilities, such as the displacement of large 
masses of the civilian population. 

A thorough rescreening of those civilians, 
it was stated, was now being conducted 
jointly by the Republic of Korea and the 
United Nations Command to ensure that 
none were dangerous to the security of the 
United Nations Command forces. The civil- 
ians, all citizens of the Republic of Korea, 
had now been segregated from the prisoners 
of war in separate camps and, following the 
re-screening, would generally be released to 
return to their homes, The United Nations 
Command, it was said, had furnished the 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
at Geneva with complete information con- 
cerning the group, including the names of 
all individuals concerned. 

(4) Reports of violations of laws of war 

In March the United Nations Command 
stated that reports continued to be received 
concerning the violations by the enemy of 
the laws of war. 

The report of the United Nations Com- 
mand for the period 16-31 August stated 
that, as of July 1951, approximately 8,000 
United States military personnel had been 
reported killed as war crimes victims. Ap- 
proximately 15,000 South Koreans, of whom 
14,000 were civilians, had been reported killed 
in other reported incidents. Those figures, 
it was stated, did not include the deaths 
reported in Seoul, Taejon and other places 
occupied by the enemy forces. 


FORMER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
CLARK M. CLIFFORD ANNOUNCES 
PLAN TO END THE WAR IN VIET- 
NAM AND RECLAIM OUR POW- 
MIA’S 
(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 

mission to extend his remarks at this 

point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, last night, the 
former Secretary of Defense and alleged 
confidant of Presidents, Clark M. Clifford, 
announced that he has a plan to end the 
war in Vietnam and reclaim our POW- 
MIA's. Mr. Clifford's remarks have re- 
ceived wide coverage by radio and tele- 
vision, and have been “front paged” by 
the daily newspapers, yet no one, to my 
knowledge, had bothered to ask Mr. Clif- 
ford why he did not have such a plan 
when he was being paid to run the De- 
partment of Defense. I will tell you why. 
He did not have one, and in Mr. Clifford’s 
words, he did not understand the war in 
those days. Well, I have news for you, 
he was not the only one. 

Robert Strange McNamara did not 
understand it either. 

Neither did Averill Harriman. He was 
too busy designing tables. 

Neither did the Kennedys. 

Neither did Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Neither did HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. He 
now says he did, but L. B. J. would not let 
him talk. 

Neither did EDMUND MUSKIE, who says 
in 1971 he wishes he had had something 
to say in 1965. 

The list is endless, but suffice to say, no 
one had a plan until Richard Nixon 
started withdrawing the troops, now 
everyone has a plan. 
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Mr. Speaker, American troops are 
coming home, at a faster rate than had 
even been announced. Richard Nixon is 
keeping his promise. No other President 
from Truman through Johnson has been 
able to do likewise. 

I have listened to Clark M. Clifford 
for hours on end. I have never been im- 
pressed with him in the past, and even 
less in the present. I doubt that his in- 
telligence gathering on Vietnam is any 
better than mine. I would suggest that 
Mr. Clifford stop playing politics, and 
let the doers get on with the job. 


BIG BROTHER AND YOU 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to bring to my colleagues’ attention an 
article by an outstanding writer and a 
vigorous defender of civil liberties: Nat 
Hentoff. Mr. Hentoff, writing in Juris 
Doctor, a magazine for young lawyers, 
has reiterated the threat that informa- 
tion gathering—by credit unions, police 
departments, and government agencies— 
poses to individual privacy and liberty. 

As Mr. Hentoff points out: 

There are two ways to safeguard what pri- 
vacy we have left—through the courts and 
through the legislative process. 


The courts cannot be the sole bearers 
of the responsibility to protect individual 
rights. Congress as a coordinate branch 
has an obligation to safeguard the con- 
stitutional rights guaranteed by the 
fourth amendment. We need to make 
clear our commitment to these rights, 
and I believe that my Federal Privacy 
Act will provide such a commitment. I 
urge my colleagues to support this meas- 
ure. 

The article follows: 

Tue Law Beat: Bic BROTHER AND YOU 
(By Nat Hentoff) 

Finally—very belatedly—attention is being 
paid to the accelerating pervasiveness and 
efficiency of Big Brother. But is enough at- 
tention being paid, and will it last? In the 
Armageddon between civil libertarians and 
Big Brother's record-keepers, the media will 
play a crucial role. 

Unless the citizenry at large is impelled 
by its own self-interest to beat back the 
assault on privacy, Michigan Law Professor 
Arthur R. Miller’s vision of the not-far- 
distant future in his new urgent book, The 
Assault on Privacy, will prove to have been 
prescient rather than fanciful: “An identifi- 
cation number given to us at birth might 
become a leash around our necks and make 
us the object of constant monitoring through 
a womb-to-tomb computer dossier.” 

Obviously, there are two ways to safeguard 
what privacy we have left—through the 
courts and through the legislative process. 
In the matter of secret police dossiers on 
citizens exercising their First Amendment 
rights, there are, for example, a growing num- 
ber of suits being filed around the country 
by the American Civil Liberties Union, its 
affiliates and other public interest groups. 
Media coverage of these suits, and the rea- 
sons for bringing them, has so far been char- 
acteristically scanty and fragmented, where 
such coverage has taken place at all. 

Yet one would think it important informa- 
tion—and not only to the citizens of Los 
Angeles—that the Civil Liberties Union of 
Southern California has charged in its suit 
against the Los Angeles Police Department 
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that members of the latter “have spent and 
are spending public funds ... to make and 
maintain intelligence files and other files, 
records and reports pertaining to church, 
political, educational and social welfare or- 
ganizations and associations and of person 
associated with such groups, with respect 
to which and with respect to whom neither 
. . . the Police Department nor any police 
officer has any information that such group 
or person has committed, will commit or 
intends to commit any criminal offense.” 
(Emphasis added.) 

This kind of secret police activity is, of 
course, happening in every city in the coun- 
try. But with exceedingly few exceptions, 
television and the straight press act as if 
nothing of the sort is going on. Nor has there 
been anywhere near the necessary media 
coverage of all those other dossier-keeping 
agencies. An apolitical citizen may not be- 
come aroused over the stealthy work of secret 
political police (military and civilian), but 
he might well become outraged, and political, 
were he to recognize how normative the com- 
piling of the most intimate data has become 
in this computerized land. 

As Ralph Nader notes, by way of illus- 
tration, in a paper for the American Civil 
Liberties Union: “When you try to buy life 
insurance, a fileof . . . intimate information 
about you is compiled by the ‘inspection 
agency.” The insurance company not only 
finds out about your health, it also learns 
about your drinking habits (how often, how 
much, with others or alone, and even what 
beverage), your net worth, salary, debts, 
domestic troubles, reputation, associates, 
manner of living, and standing in the com- 
munity. The investigator is also asked to in- 
quire of your neighbors and associates 
whether there is ‘any criticism of character 
or morals.’ 

“The ‘inspection agency’ that obtains this 
information,” Nader continues, “puts it into 
s dossier and saves it. The agency may later 
make another investigation for an insurance 
company, or for an employer, a prospective 
creditor or a landlord. In fact, the agency will 
probably make this personal information 
available to anyone who has $5.00 and calls 
himself a ‘prospective employer.’ ” 

I do not believe that most Americans are 
as yet so thoroughly anesthetized that they 
would be apathetic to this kind of pernicious 
record-keeping and dispersion—if they were 
kept informed about it and its ramifications 
by the media. And if they were, there might 
then be enough political support to get New 
York Congressman Edward Koch’s Federal 
Privacy Act passed. (Its Senate sponsor is 
Birch Bayh.) This bill is only a beginning, 
and it only applies to government agencies, 
but an awakened populace could lead to its 
also including private agencies. 

As it is now written, the Koch-Bayh meas- 
ure requires each agency maintaining records 
on any individual to notify the individual 
that such a record exists, notify the individ- 
ual of all transfers of such information, dis- 
close such information from such records 
only with the consent of the individual or 
when legally required, maintain a record of 
all persons inspecting such records, and per- 
mit the individual to inspect his records, 
make copies of them and supplement them. 

Clearly there is much information about 
individuals that should not be compiled at 
all—by any agency. But the Koch Bayh bill 
does begin to deal with dossiers that current- 
ly exist and would make it easier to control 
future record-keeping. The bill, however, 
hasn't a chance unless other congressmen 
hear from constituents who have suddenly 
realized that the Fourth Amendment is 
theirs too. 

The other route to beat back the assault 
on privacy is through the courts, and it is 
here that lawyers ought to be much more 
informed and active than they are yet. The 
ACLU and its affiliates should not be expect- 
ed—nor do they have the resources—to bring 
all suits that are relevant to this issue. In 
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his epilogue to The Assault on Privacy, Miller 
observes: “I fear that my own profession— 
the law—is being somewhat laggard in com- 
ing to grips with the broader ramifications 
of the computer. Leading groups within the 
legal fraternity, such as the American Law 
Institute, the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, and the 
American Bar Association, have yet to en- 
ergize themselves in any significant manner. 
If these associations remain inactive and 
fail to join forces with corresponding orga- 
nizations in other disciplines, we probably 
will continue to stumble in the dark.” 

Nat Hentoff, a columnist for the Village 
Voice and writer for The New Yorker is also 
@ member of the Board of Directors of the 
New York Civil Liberties Union. 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT ACT 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to state my reasons for voting against 
the rule on the International Coffee 
Agreement Act which this House con- 
sidered yesterday. I should also like to 
compliment the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross) for his perspicacity and per- 
severance in pointing out the flaws in 
this legislation. 

The alleged need for the International 
Coffee Agreement is set forth by the Ways 
and Means Committee in its report, at 
page 2: 

As the world’s most important coffee con- 
suming country, the United States has a sub- 
stantial interest in fostering international 
cooperation aimed at assuring an efficient 
supply of coffee at reasonable prices and 
avoiding the peaks in prices which sometimes 
have caused the retail price of coffee to rise 
to well over $1 per pound. 


On December 18, 1970, when we last 
considered this legislation—and I voted 
for it at that time—we heard the same 
arguments and received the same assur- 
ances from the committee that American 
consumers would benefit from stabilized 
prices obtained under the act. At that 
time, the price of coffee in New York 
City was 75 cents per pound. This past 
Saturday, when I went into a supermar- 
ket in my home district to check on the 
“continuing benefits” which consumers 
are supposedly reaping under this act, I 
found that a pound of coffee was selling 
for $1.05. 

I am now opposed to this legislation, 
for I believe that the benefits promised 
under it are illusory and that it does the 
reverse of what is intended. Its passage 
will only insure continuing high prices 
for the American coffee drinker. 


REVENUE SHARING 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few weeks hearings have been held 
in both House and Senate committees on 
the subject of revenue sharing. On Tues- 
day, I was privileged to testify before the 
Ways and Means Committee on two bills 
I have introduced that would provide 
new revenues for our cities and States. 
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The critical issue at these hearings is 
not so much “revenue sharing,” for the 
Federal Government already shares its 
revenues with States and cities. The issue 
is the very serious financial crisis of 
these governmental bodies. New York 
City is perhaps the most troubled me- 
tropolis of all with a budgetary gap 
ranging from $600 million to $1 billion. 
Furthermore, throughout the State nec- 
essary social and educational services are 
being cut back because of the devastating 
reductions recently made in the State’s 
budget. How this country restores the 
health and fiscal solvency of our State 
and local governments is the objective in 
devising a new form of Federal revenue 
sharing. In doing so, it is important that 
this Federal assistance go where the 
needs are most critical and where a re- 
sponsible effort is being made locally to 
meet the problems. 

In the case of New York there is no 
alternative; Federal help must be forth- 
coming. Public services are inadequate 
and taxpayers are bearing a tremendous 
tax burden. An example of this is the 
fact that in 1970 New York State col- 
lected $2.5 billion of the total $9.19 bil- 
lion collected by all the States in per- 
sonal income taxes. And New York City 
collected an additional $250 million. 

In January I introduced H.R. 847, a 
bill to provide a 40-percent Federal tax 
credit for State and local income taxes. 
Under this bill a taxpayer would be given 
a 40-cent credit against his or her Fed- 
eral income tax for every dollar paid in 
State and local income taxes. State gov- 
ernments would then be able to increase 
their taxes, thereby picking up the credit, 
without actually increasing the taxpay- 
ers’ burden. 

On May 27, I introduced H.R. 8762, 
the General Grant Revenue Return Act 
of 1971, with my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Carey). This 
bill would send back to the States and 
localities a portion of the Federal tax 
revenues. The State distribution formula 
is based essentially on two factors: need 
and revenue raising effort through State 
and local income taxes. The bill would 
provide the States with approximately 
10 billion in its first year. Because of its 
large educational and welfare expend- 
itures and high level of tax collections, 
New York State would receive $1.45 bil- 
lion with an estimated $484 million going 
to New York City. 

Mr. Speaker, while this Congress must 
be concerned about the Federal Govern- 
ment’s own fiscal problems, it must also 
be concerned about the fiscal solvency of 
our local governments. It should be rec- 
ognized that Federal revenues come from 
the people of this country who are citi- 
zens of not only the country, but also 
their States and municipalities. We have 
an obligation to be concerned about the 
taxpayers’ problems at the local level. 
We must act to provide new revenues, and 
we must be certain that what is done ac- 
tually does provide new money and does 
not end up being just a juggling of to- 
day’s budgetary figures. 
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KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 
AWARDED TO BRIG. GEN. 
CHARLES H. SNIDER, ASSISTANT 
SURGEON GENERAL FOR VETER- 
INARY SERVICE, USAF 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 24, 1971, Kansas State University 
presented its Distinguished Service 
Award in the field of veterinary medicine 
to Brig. Gen. Charles H. Snider. 

A native of East St. Louis, Ill., General 
Snider has had an outstanding career 
and has received considerable recogni- 
tion for his important contributions to 
veterinary medicine. Presently, General 
Snider is the Assistant Surgeon General 
for Veterinary Service, Office of the Sur- 
geon General, U.S. Air Force Headquar- 
ters, Washington, D.C. 

It has been my pleasure to know Gen- 
eral Snider and his family over the years. 
I am very proud that he comes from the 
24th District. 

At this point in the Recorp, I include 
General Snider’s biography which ap- 
peared in the Kansas State University 
program: 

Dr. CHARLES H. SNIDER 

Brigadier General Charles H, Snider is the 
Assistant Surgeon General for Veterinary 
Service, Office of the Surgeon General, U.S. 
Air Force Headquarters. 

Born in East St. Louis, Illinois, on March 
31, 1917, General Snider earned his D.V.M. 
at Kansas State University in 1940. He later 
received a master of public health degree at 
the University of Michigan in 1951. After 
completing his professional degree at KSU, 
he was associated with a pharmaceutical 
firm in his home town, 

General Snider was commissioned in the 
Army Veterinary Corps Reserve in Decem- 
ber 1940, and began active duty on Septem- 
ber 9, 1941. He was integrated into the 
regular Army Veterinary Corps in 1946 and 
then transferred to the Air Force Veterinary 
Corps on July 1, 1949. 

His first duty assignment was as mest- 
dairy product inspector at the Army Quar- 
termaster Depot, Chicago. In November 1943, 
he was reassigned to the 1629th Service Unit, 
St. Louis, in the same capacity. From May 
1945, to January 1946, he commanded the 
5035th Army Veterinary Service Unit in 
Chicago. 

He became commander of Detachment 5, 
5035 Army Service Unit and was also attend- 
ing veterinarian for the St. Louis Quarter- 
master Market Center. In May 1948, he be- 
came assistant veterinarian, Perishable 
Subsistence Section, Headquarters, Quarter- 
master Market Center, Chicago. 

In November 1951, he served in French 
Morocco as commanding veterinarian, Seven- 
teenth Air Force. He was responsible for 
formulating programs of preventive medicine, 
public health, and disease control efforts. In 
June 1954, he was transferred to the Air 
Force Surgeon General’s Office in Washing- 
ton, D.C., assuming duties as deputy for 
professional services in the Veterinary Of- 
fice. 

General Snider was reassigned in June 
1958, as Air Force special project and liaison 
officer, Veterinary Division, Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research, Washington, 
D.C. During this time, he assisted in develop- 
ing and instructing Army-Air Force training 
programs for military veterinary medicine, 
laboratory animal medicine and preventive 
medicine. 
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He was the Department of Defense project 
officer for preparing the section on military 
veterinary medicine for the congressional 
committee print, “Veterinary Medical Serv- 
ice and Human Health,” In September 1960, 
he assumed duties as commanding veterinar- 
ian, Headquarters, Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand, Wright-Patterson Air Base, Ohio. 

General Snider was appointed as assistant 
surgeon general for veterinary services in 
October 1963. He was recently honored with 
@ public service award by the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. 


COMMENDATION FOR COCHRAN 
VETERANS HOSPITAL, ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there has been considerable inter- 
est and concern with our veterans hospi- 
tals. Without trying to gloss over the 
problems that exist and the efforts being 
made to correct them, I share with my 
colleagues a copy of a letter Mr. Clyde 
Ferrell, 103 St. Justin, Cahokia, Ill., has 
written to the director of the Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals in St. Louis and 
a copy of which Mr. Ferrell sent to me. 
His comments are indicative of the co- 
operation and service my office has re- 
ceived from the two Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals in St. Louis: 

May 16, 1971. 
Mr. Davip ANTON, 
Hospital Director, 
VA Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Siz: Although I am writing you this 
letter personally, I am sending copies to the 
Representatives and Senators both in INi- 
nois and Missouri. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you and your most capable staff for 
the most wonderful medical treatment and 
care that any veteran could possibly expect. 

I am a wounded veteran of WW II. I have 
lived and worked in the Illinois area for 25 
years having always made good and above 
average income, and always in the past paid 
for hospitalization and medical care that I 
had received in private hospitals. 

In the past two years I have had to give 
up 3 jobs paying in the excess of $10,000 a 
year due to the fact that I could not walk 
and had very little use of my arms and hands. 

In the Illinois area where I live there are 
very few doctors and the ones that do prac- 
tice will not accept new patients. As my con- 
dition grew worse, and upon advice from 
friends, I came to Cochran Hospital April 16, 
1971. Having had no experience with VA 
Hospitals, I talked with a Mr. Mackey in the 
Admission office who was very understand- 
ing, courteous and helpful in processing me 
through to get examined and admitted. 

I must admit that the first two days after 
being put in a ward with seven other pa- 
tients I was pretty well disgusted after lis- 
tening to them talk and say such things as 
this doctor is no good, this nurse is no good, 
the food is bad and everything in general is 
lousy. I came to the conclusion that these 
patients were just too damn lazy to work 
and were in this hospital for a free ride be- 
lieving that the government owed them a 
living. I met the young and fantastic dectors 
that were to take my case and help me. My 
whole attitude changed. These fine doctors: 
Dr. Bernard Jaffe, Dr. Richard Shaw, Dr. M. 
Fried, Dr. John Sheridan, Dr. John Boucher, 
Dr. Barrett Holder; these doctors with great 
speed and efficiency started taking X-rays 
and other tests and found the trouble right 
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away and told me how they were to correct 
it and what I was to expect. I have harden- 
ing of the arteries and there is no blood cir- 
culation to my legs and arms. The more I 
talked with Dr. Jaffe and his group the more 
confidence I had in them. After 3 years of 
worry they gave me hope that I would walk 
and be able to work again, 

On April 26, 1971, Dr. Jafee operated on 
me, I think it was a very serious operation 
but he said it was successful. I spent 10 days 
in the Intensive Care Surgical Unit and I 
would like to at this time thank those dy- 
namic women nurses that took care of me. 
There are not enough words and thanks that 
I can give these wonderful and dedicated 
nurses. 

I do not ever expect in my life time to 
meet and get to know such a fine group of 
women nurses at one time and in one group. 
Regardless of how serious any operation is or 
could be with your breathing machines, heart 
machines and these Intensive Care nurses 
and wonderful doctors, I don’t see how any- 
one can miss, I shall always remember these 
nurses: Miss Wehrle, Miss Sherry Brown, Mrs. 
Mary Barnes, Mrs. Judy Waligorski, Miss B. 
Peralta, Miss Maria Verkamman, Mrs. J. E. 
Robinson, Mrs. Randall and Mrs. Douglas 
Roberts, 

I should also like to mention 2 great doc- 
tors that were of help to me in the Inten- 
sive Care Unit, and to me they are the 
greatest—Dr. John Newton, Dr. Holloway. I 
appreciate very much what they did for me. 

Before and after my surgery, I was visited 
at my bedside by the Social Service repre- 
sentative, various Veteran Service represent- 
atives and Contact Service. They all wanted 
to know if there was anything that they 
could do to help me. This was really some- 
thing that I did not expect, but it makes me 
feel more than ever that this whole organiza- 
tion has one thing in common—‘“what can 
we do for you, the veteran.” 

I would also like to comment on the food 
service. Having been in here for 30 days I 
have been on liquid diets, nothing at all and 
on regular diet and I can truthfully say that 
the food is the best that I have ever eaten. 
As a matter of fact I did not eat this good 
at work at our cafeteria or at home. The 
food service is really great. Your dieticians 
are to be congratulated. According to Dr. 
Jafee I will. undergo 2 more operations before 
my condition is 100% OK. But regardless 
of whether I stay in here another day or 
another month, as each day ends, my re- 
spect grows not only for my wonderful doc- 
tors and nurses, but the entire administra- 
tion. 

My sincere thanks to you and the entire 
administration for what you have done for 
me. I think for the first time in my life I 
am proud to be a veteran and know that 
there are people like the ones in this orga- 
nization that care. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE W. FERRELL. 


EDITORIAL SUPPORT TO SHORTEN 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
20, I introduced H.R. 8606, a bill to limit 
the length of presidential campaigns to 
60 days. This legislation; which I have 
introduced in previous Congresses, has 
always received considerable editorial 
and grassroots support. People are tired 
of long presidential campaigns. They are 
bored from the constant overexposure of 
candidates in the media and distrustful 
of the exhorbitant expenses which stem 
from marathon campaigns. Candidates 
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are forced to be strong men, and the 
electorate is forced to suffer through an 
endless barrage of spot commercials and 
campaign speeches. 

In its present consideration of cam- 
paign reforms, I hope that the Congress 
will regulate this basic source of other 
campaign ills—the lengthy presidential 
campaign. The 60-day campaign will au- 
tomatically reduce and possibly elimi- 
nate other objectionable electoral ex- 
cesses. The short campaign is the most 
direct approach to presidential cam- 
paign reform, and I hope that the Con- 
gress will adopt this proposal as part 
of the larger reform packages it is now 
considering. 

I am pleased that popular support for 
this idea is continuing. I include at this 
point editorials from the Bridgeport 
Post and the Danbury News-Times on 
the subject of shorter campaigns: 

[From the Danbury News-Times, 
June 2, 1971] 
SHORTEN THE ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 

One way to cut campaign costs, without 
getting involved in the merits and demerits 
of plans to limit certain kinds of expendi- 
tures, is to cut the length of campaigns. 

We've been treated for months, now, to 
full examination of the possibilities and 
probabilities of the Democratic ticket in 1972, 
as well as discussions on whether President 
Nixon will have stand-in candidates in vari- 
ious state primaries or permit his own 
name to be listed on the Republican ticket 

It’s still a long time to election day—one 
year, five months and five days, to be specific. 
It’s a little more than nine months until the 
first presidential preference primary. 

Two years ago, Congressman John Mona- 
gan proposed legislation to shorten presi- 
dential election campaigns, He's trying again 
this year. 

It’s an idea whose time has come. We only 
hope other congressmen recognize this fact— 
soon. 


[From the Bridgeport Post, May 30, 1971] 
SHORTER CAMPAIGNS 


U.S. Representative John S. Monagan of 
the 5th District would like to see presidential 
campaigns shortened. So would we and the 
vast majority of American people. No doubt 
the aspirants for the White House would not 
object to a time limit. 

Mr. Monagan believes a short campaign 
“makes sense physically, financially, and psy- 
chologically.” So, he has introduced legisla- 
tion which would make illegal the nomina- 
tion of presidential candidates more than 60 
days prior to election day. 

It is a simple, practical solution, 

That is the fault with the Monagan idea. 
Congress does not welcome direct, uncom- 
plicated answers to problems. If any sort of 
election reform legislation does come from 
the 92nd Congress most likely it will not deal 
as forthrightly with the situation as does the 
Monagan proposal. 

In announcing his plan Mr. Monagan re- 
called that in 1860 Abraham Lincoln won 
the presidency though he did not campaign. 
A century later John F. Kennedy traveled 
40,000 miles to deliver 360 speeches. That 
year his campaign and the losing effort of 
Richard M. Nixon cost some $20 million. No 
one should think Mr. Monagan believes the 
candidates in 1972 should sit back and see 
what happens on that fateful Tuesday in 
November. Rather, his reference to the events 
of 1860 and 1960 are intended to illustrate 
how politicians have gone from one extreme 
to the other. 

Mr. Monagen is cn target when he claims 
that marathon campaigns bore the electorate 
while exhausting the candidates. In other 
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words, & little shrinkage would help the sales- 
men and the customers too. 


TO WARNER LAWSON: 
A CHORAL TRIBUTE 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday marked the passing of Warner 
Lawson, the distinguished dean of the 
School of Fine Arts at Howard Univer- 
sity and originally of Hartford, Conn. His 
contributions to the fine arts in the 
Washington area were highlighted by his 
being the first black man ever to con- 
duct the National Symphony Orchestra 
as well as being the first black member 
of its board of directors. 

I vividly remember a Verdi requiem 
which Lawson’s Howard chorus sang un- 
der Howard Mitchell’s direction and I 
shall never forget the dramatic power of 
this group. 

I am proud of his Connecticut origins 
and grateful for his lifelong devotion to 
enriching the lives of his students and 
of the people of this area. 

Monday, a choral tribute was paid to 
Dean Lawson by the students he trained 
for over 25 years. In further tribute I call 
to the attention of my colleagues this fine 
article by the inimitable Paul Hume in 
the Washington Post of June 8: 

A CHORAL TRIBUTE 
(By Paul Hume) 

Men and women who sang under Warner 
Lawson's direction in great choirs that 
proudly carried Howard University’s name 
came together yesterday morning to sing in 
tribute to their leader, who died last Thurs- 
day. 

From all over the country, 130 of them 
gathered in a choral reunion, vividly demon- 
strating the accomplishment of the years 
when Dean Lawson built the Howard Uni- 
versity Choir into one of the country’s noted 
choral ensembles. 

Their voices filled Rankin Chapel as they 
sang, “By the waters of Babylon we sat down 
and wept.” Some of them had sung in the 
first choir Lawson conducted after coming to 
Howard in 1942, One singer canceled several 
European commitments to sing for the man 
who had had a part in making those com- 
mitments possible. 

Beethoven and contemporary American 
music mixed freely with Negro spirituals 
just as it did throughout Lawson’s years at 
Howard. Randall Thompson's “Alleluia” had 
the radiant beauty of tone it held the many 
times the dean of the School of Fine Arts 
led it. 

Now it was being directed with a fine sup- 
ple freedom by his long-time assistant and 
associate Evelyn White. And the singers were 
responding as if the man who had taught 
them to sing together, alone or with orches- 
tras in the halls of this country and South 
America were still standing in front of them. 

Warner Lawson was the first black man 
ever to conduct the National Symphony, 
as he was the first black man to be elected 
to its board of directors, a post he held at 
the time of his death. 

Anyone who ever heard the Howard Choir 
open up with “O Fortuna!” at the beginning 
of Carl Orff's “Carmina Burana,” or the 
“Blanzifior et Helena” at its close, will never 
forget the torrential sound, prefectly bal- 
anced and projected, with which the chorus 
matched the orchestra. So fine was his train- 
ing in rehearsal that Lawson needed nothing 
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more than to wave his right arm toward his 
singers for their song to burst forth that 
way. 

He and Howard Mitchell often worked to- 
gether to prepare some of the most memo- 
rable concerts in National Symphony history. 
Their joint efforts produced, in Villa-Lobos’ 
Choros No. 10 with its Brazilian text, “Rasga 
o coracao,” a climax of overwhelming power, 
to which the choir added the kind of rhyth- 
mic pulsing excitement that swept through 
the chapel yesterday in “Ain't that good 
news!” 

Dean Lawson always insisted that his sing- 
ers show that their mastery of Bach and 
Beethoven was as artistically complete as 
their unrivaled singing in spirituals, which 
they seemed to own in a unique way. 

Yesterday listeners heard as flawless an 
account of the “Hallelujah” from Beethoven’s 
“Mount of Olives,” as might be imagined, 
followed by a “Let Us Break Bread Together” 
that reached deep into the heart. 

In a lull from the choral sound, there 
came a reminder of the splendor of indi- 
vidual voices that Lawson encouraged. He 
had a marvelous gift for blending solo voices 
into his chorus without ever suppressing the 
individual character of the voice. 

This came to mind as one of the sopranos 
stepped forward to sing the most exquisite 
moment from “Carmina Burana,” that large 
work that must be called one of “Lawson's 
Greatest Hits.” In a tone of hushed beauty 
she sang, “In trutina mentis dubia,” to flood 
the memory with echoes of some of the grand 
nights when the dean brought new glory to 
his choir, its university and himself. 

Warner Lawson for more than a quarter 
of a century performed the highest function 
possible to either the musician or the edu- 
cator: he created a living, vibrant, musical 
instrument. He created it out of human 
beings, to whom he gave a model of musical 
integrity, an example of artistic performance 
and a vision of creative perfection. 

Because of the special bond that exists be- 
tween a conductor and those whom he trains 
and leads in thrilling performances, Lawson 
won to him the hearts as well as the mal- 
leable voices of those hundreds of singers he 
trained in his years at Howard. 

His alert, imaginative mind made him a 
distinguished dean of the School of Fine 
Arts when the school was created in 1960. 
It was his heart, following the dictates of his 
acutely perceptive musical training and in- 
stincts, that made his choral work magnifi- 
cent. The good that he did lives after him. 


GRAZING LIVESTOCK ON PUBLIC 
LANDS 


(Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to establish a for- 
mula for determining the cost of grazing 
livestock on the public lands. 

For years, there has been continuing 
controversy, disagreement, and uncer- 
tainty not only as to the value of forage 
on the public lands, but also as to the 
methods used to determine that value. 
Various methods were tried and dis- 
carded by the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Interior. New methods were in- 
troduced only to be abandoned within a 
few years. The net result was general 
dissatisfaction by the Government agen- 
cies, uncertainty in long-range planning 
by the livestock operators and confusion 
and criticism by the interested public. 

The proposed legislation accepts the 
findings and computations of a 1966 
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grazing fee study so far as that study 
went in determining the difference in 
the cost of operating on private and pub- 
lic land. However, the present legislation 
makes a percentage allowance for the 
average public land investment cost of 
the operator. This allowance is in rec- 
ognition of the substantial investment 
made by livestock operators on public 
lands. Such costs have long been recog- 
nized by operators, purchasers, and fi- 
nancial institutions and have been ac- 
cepted as a cost of operating on the pub- 
lic lands. 

While the formula establishes a base 
fee which remains constant, it also pro- 
vides for a flexible annual fee that is tied 
to the average price per pound of live- 
stock, the carrying capacity of the range, 
and other variables. This permits the 
annual grazing fee to rise above or fall 
below the base fee to reflect changing 
conditions. 

Earlier this year, I introduced H.R. 
7211, a bill which sets out guidelines and 
objectives for basic public land policy. I 
recognize that portions of the present bill 
are not completely in harmony with H.R. 
7211 as that bill relates to advisory 
boards and further, that the present pro- 
posal does not expressly provide as a 
possible penalty for overgrazing, termi- 
nation of a grazing permit. These dif- 
ferences are relatively minor and can be 
easily worked out in the legislative proc- 
ess with H.R. 7211 receiving attention 
prior to the present proposal. 

The present bill is in harmony with the 
general recommendations of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission and will 
assist in bringing order and stability to 
grazing operations on the public lands. 


CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING—THE 
SURGEON GENERAL'S REPORT 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 


‚mission to extend his remarks at this 


point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on October 
12, 1970, Surgeon General Dr. Jesse L. 
Steinfeld approved a document entitled 
“Medical Aspects to Childhood Lead 
Poisoning.” This details the medical 
guidelines to assist cities and localities in 
the detection, treatment, and prevention 
of lead poisoning. 

I am not going to include the entire 
document in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
but I would like to call attention to parts 
of this statement by the chief medi¢éal 
officer of the United States concerning a 
dread disease which ravages the small 
children of our inner cities. 

The initial recommendation of the 
Surgeon General’s statement is that— 

The United States Public Health Service 
recommends that screening programs for the 
prevention and treatment of lead poisoning 
(plumbism) in children include all those who 
are 1 to 6 years of age and living in old, 
poorly maintained houses, Children exposed 
to other special local conditions involving 
lead hazards also should be screened. 


The Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Pre- 
vention Act, Public Law 91-695, author- 
izes grants to States and units of local 
government for such screening programs. 
The importance of these programs is 
stated by the Surgeon General: 
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The prime goal of screening programs is 
the prevention of lead poisoning. The pre- 
vention. of plumbism can be achieved 
through the early detection of children with 
undue absorption of lead... 


The Surgeon General also stresses the 
need for treatment, once undue blood 
levels have been identified, stating that 
screening should be “followed immedi- 
ately by remedial action before the state 
of overt poisoning is reached.” Grants for 
treatment programs are also authorized 
by the Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Pre- 
vention Act, Public Law 91-695. 

Another component of a meaningful 
assault on a disease which takes the lives 
of 200 children annually, permanently 
institutionalizes 800 more, and causes 
moderate to severe brain damage to an- 
other 3,200, is eradication of the lead- 
based paint from the environment. As to 
this, the Surgeon General states: 

(S)creening programs should not be 
limited to the detection and treatment of 
children with lead poisoning. To be effective, 
such programs must also include adequate 
plans for medical follow-up of those children 
screened and found to have high levels of 
lead absorption, as well as those diagnosed 
as having lead poisoning. For all of these 
children, the program must provide for ade- 
quate and speedy removal of lead hazards 
from their homes. 


The Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Pre- 
vention Act authorizes grants for eradi- 
cation programs. 

The Surgeon General, in his report en- 
titled “Medical Aspects of Childhood 
Lead Poisoning,” sets up a list of prior- 
ities, realizing that many communities— 
actually, all communities—do not have 
the financial resources to conduct a full- 
scale, adequate assault on childhood lead 
poisoning. He states: 

In some cities, undue exposure to and ab- 
sorption of lead among children may be so 
prevalent that an overwhelming number of 
those screened are found to have blood lead 
values of 40 micrograms or more per 100 
milliters of whole blood. Under such circum- 
stances, local resources may not permit im- 
mediate evaluation of all such children, and 


a schedule of priorities will have to be 
adapted. 


The Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Pre- 
vention Act authorizes $30 million for 
fiscal year 1972, of which all but $5 mil- 
lion is authorized for screening, treat- 
ment, and eradication programs. Hope- 
fully, these funds, once appropriated, will 
help communities to be able to avoid hav- 
ing to set priorities which exclude some 
of the children who should be treated. 


TRIBUTE TO AN OUTSTANDING 
OFFICER 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on May 14, 
Dade County, Fla., celebrated Armed 
Forces Day with an outstanding parade 
and reception for the men and women 
serving in the various branches of the 
military. We are most fortunate in Flori- 
da in having an outstanding Air Force 
Reserve unit, the 915th Military Airlift 
Group stationed in Dade County. This 
organization has consistently distin- 
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guished itself in winning many honors 
in operational excellence, outstanding 
logistical functions and maintaining an 
enviable combat readiness posture. It is 
appropriate that we pause to honor and 
commend the outstanding work being 
done by the men and women of this unit 
to guarantee the security of the United 
State of America and to further the 
ideals of the American way of life. 

I particularly wish to cite the accom- 
plishments of one very distinguished 
senior officer that I have had the pleas- 
ure of knowing for many years, Lt. Col. 
Tracy M. Baker, Jr., Chief of Supply of 
the 915th Military Airlift Group, Home- 
stead Air Force Base, Fla. Colonel Baker 
has served in a distinguished manner in 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
for many years and has demonstrated 
superior leadership which has served as 
an inspiring example to the young people 
in that area. Colonel Baker started his 
career in the military as an enlisted 
member of the U.S. Army Infantry. 
Early in World War II he completed 
aviation cadet training as a rated pilot, 
has flown 200 combat missions, both in 
World War II and the Korean conflict, 
and is the holder of many combat medals 
and services awards. Most recently, for 
the past six and a half years he has 
served at Homestead Air Force Base, Fla., 
and his work with the Air Force and the 
local community has created the finest 
public relations in any area of our Na- 
tion. During these years the organization 
where he has served has received numer- 
ous awards including the Air Force Out- 
standing Unit Citation, the 21 AF Op- 
erational Excellence Award, several out- 
standing logistical awards and, on nu- 
merous occasions, it has been brought to 
my attention by various distinguished of- 
ficials what a fine outstanding officer 
Colonel Baker is and it has been noted 
that Colonel Baker’s unique abilities have 
contributed directly to the superior per- 
formance of the 915th Military Airlift 
Group. During this period as cost re- 
duction manager for the 915th Military 
Airlift Group, Colonel Baker’s manage- 
ment action saved thousands of dollars 
and he was awarded a certificate of 
achievement from Headquarters based 
on these actions. The Mayor of Dade 
County and the Awards Committee of 
the Armed Forces League of Greater 
Miami has honored him with a Dis- 
tinguished Services Award. I am also 
pleased to note that he was recently rec- 
ommended by his commanding officer 
for the Air Force Commendation Medal. 

On this occasion I have singled him 
out for special attention in recognition 
of his passing the 30-year mark of total 
military service, the honors bcstowed 
upon him by the Mayor of Dade County 
and the Armed Forces League and re- 
spectfully recommend to the Members of 
Congress that his distinguished services 
and devotion to duty for his country be 
recognized at this time. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY MARINE 
SCIENCE CENTER 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 26 of this year I had the pleasure 
and privilege of attending the dedication 
ceremony of the Henry L. Doherty 
Marine Science Center at the University 
of Miami. This great building, so much 
the fruition of the dreams and the great 
work of Dean F. G. Walton Smith of the 
University of Miami School of Marine 
and Atmospheric Science, will immeas- 
urably contribute to the work which will 
be done in the future by the University 
of Miami Rosenstiel School of Marine 
and Atmospheric Science. 

This edifice will also long honor the 
notable name of Hon. Henry L. Doherty, 
its principal benefactor. 

The ceremony at the time of the dedi- 
cation of this meaningful center was a 
stimulating and inspiring one. Because 
of the great interest of my colleagues 
and so many of my fellow citizens in 
marine and atmospheric science, I in- 
clude a transcript of the dedication cere- 
mony in the RECORD: 


DEDICATION CEREMONY: THE HENRY L. DO- 
HERTY MARINE SCIENCE CENTER AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI ROSENTIEL SCHOOL 
oF MARINE AND ATMOSPHERIC SCIENCE 


Dr. F. G. Walton Smith, Dean, Rosentiel 
School of Marine and Atmospheric Science: 

Ladies and Gentlemen. I am most happy 
to welcome you to the dedication of this 
building. In particular, I want to welcome 
those of my friends and colleagues who made 
this development possible by their personal 
efforts or by helping to finance it, and also 
those who will share in the use of’this build- 
ing, because this is not merely a University 
of Miami building. It is a building for the 
oceanographic community. It’s a building 
for the Commercial Fisheries Laboratory, for 
the Weather Bureau, the ESSA Laboratories, 
and for ocean industry, all of whom are rep- 
resented by the plaques that you see in front 
of this stage. So, welcome to the Center. 

Right Reverend James L. Duncan, Bishop, 
Episcopal Diocese of Southeast Florida: 

Almighty God. Creator of the Universe. 
By whose continued creation the earth and 
the seas are sustained and replenished, we 
yield thee hearty thanks for mankind's dis- 
covery of thy laws and of the history of thy- 
created process. Especially, we thank thee 
for those whose study and knowledge have 
contributed to the marine sciences, the re- 
sults of which are being gathered in this 
place, that such knowledge may be shared 
and increased. Bless, we pray thee, all the 
benefactors whose gifts made possible this 
center, especially thy servant Henry L. 
Doherty, in whose memory this building is 
named. Grant that all who use this facility 
may use it that thereby knowledge and sound 
learning may abound so all mankind may 
praise and bless thy holy name. Grant, we 
beseech thee, that its use may promote such 
reverence and holy feeling that we may use 
the gifts of thy bounty as trustees and stew- 
ards so that the fruits of the waters may 
sustain man in unity and peace according 
to thy holy will. Amen. 

Dean Smith: I would now like to introduce 
our guests on the platform. You have already 
met the Bishop. Next to him is the man who, 
during his term of office in this University, 
has seen a great advance in the scholastic 
quality of the University, and in particular, 
a great advance in the world fame of this 
School. Dr. Stanford. 

I don’t know whether I really should in- 
troduce Commandant Jacques-Yves Cou- 
steau, an old friend of mine and a man of 
considerable fame. I have here a list of some 
of his major efforts, and I’ve been asked to 
read them, but I really think this is re- 
dundant. However, I will do it. He is, as you 
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know, the Director of the Institut Océano- 
graphique at Monaco. He started off as a 
sailor. He entered the Brest Naval Academy 
in 1930, and he was sent to the seaport of 
Toulon as a gunnery officer. Then, in 1943, 
as everybody knows, with engineer Emile 
Gagnan, he invented the automatic inde- 
pendent compressed-air Aqualung, Later, the 
Commandant converted a 360-ton former 
minesweeper, the H.M.S. Calypso, into an 
oceanographic vessel. In 1957, the Calypso 
achieved the deepest anchoring (25,000 feet) 
in the Romanche Trench in the Equatorial 
Atlantic. Also, in 1957, he was elected Direc- 
tor of the Oceanographic Museum at Monaco. 
In 1966, he became General Secretary of the 
International Commission for Scientific Ex- 
ploration in the Mediterranean Sea, and in 
1968, he was nominated as Foreign Associated 
Member of the National Academy of Science 
of USA. I know he has published at least 
seven books and quite a number of films. His 
film The Silent World received the Oscar in 
1956 as the best documentary feature. The 
Golden Fish film was awarded the Oscar for 
the best short film in 1960, and in 1965, his 
film World Without Sun also received an 
Oscar. He is a “triple Oscar.” In February 
1967, he undertook an important television 
and scientific cruise around the world from 
the Red Sea to the Indian Ocean to the 
Pacific, and it was during this cruise that 
he realized the TV series called The Under- 
Sea World of Jacques-Yves Cousteau. It is 
a great pleasure to welcome Commandant 
Cousteau here. 

In the next seat is Mr. A. C. Newlin, who 
is one of the most important people here 
today because he’s Vice President of the 
Henry L. and Grace Doherty Charitable 
Foundation which has provided the greater 
part of the funds for this enterprise of 
ours. He received his LL.B. degree from 
Columbia University in 1928. He was ad- 
mitted to the New York Bar that year, and 
since then, has been practicing law in New 
York City. He’s a Director of the Pacific Tin 
Consolidated Corporation and President and 
Director of the Marshall and Nellie Alworth 
Memorial Fund in Duluth, Minnesota; Vice 
President and Director of the Jessie Smith 
Noyes Foundation; a Trustee of the Solomon 
Guggenheim Foundation in New York 
City; and Chairman of the Board and Trustee 
of Centre College at Danville, Kentucky. He’s 
also a Director of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation in New York City. He is also either 
Vice President or Director of a number of 
charitable foundations. 

Dr. William David McElroy is the Director 
of the National Science Foundation. He also 
is important because the National Science 
Foundation contributes very heavily to the 
operation of this School. It has provided us 
with ships and with the funds to operate 
skips and with the funds to carry out re- 
search, and I know that he’s trying to 
stabilize his funds. He has a Doctor of 
Philosophy from Princeton University in 
1943. This sort of puts me in my place be- 
cause I was a Post-Doctoral Fellow there in 
1933. He has an Honorary Doctor of Science 
degree from the University of Buffalo, and 
in 1944, he was with the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. Later on, he 
became Director of the McCollum-Pratt 
Institute at Johns Hopkins University, and 
from 1956 on, he was Chairman of the De- 
partment of Biology at Johns Hopkins. In 
July of 1969, he was appointed Director of 
the National Science Foundation. His areas 
of professional specialization are biolumines- 
cence, the light emitted from animals; bac- 
terial mutations; biochemical genetics; 
mechanism of enzyme action; and bacterial 
and mold metabolism. I have a list of the 
professional societies that he belongs to, but 
since there are twelve of them, I'll just say 
he belongs to twelve professional societies. 
He’s also been a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences since 1963, and in 1957, 
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he was a Harvey Lecturer. So, I think we can 
safely say that he is a distinguished scientist. 

Mr, Otho Bruce represents the community 
that is centered around this Marine Science 
Center. He’s a Senior Vice President for 
Industrial Development of the First National 
Bank of Miami, and although he’s only been 
here in Miami seven years, he’s become a 
very active member of the entire business, 
and especially marine community. He is a 
member of the Marine Technology Society; 
the National Oceanography Association; the 
Advisory Board for the University of Miami 
Sea Grant Program; the Miami-Dade Junior 
College Marine Science Advisory Board; the 
Greater Miami Chamber of Commerce Eco- 
nomic Development and Seaport Commit- 
tees; the National Association of Manufac- 
turers Ocean Resources Committee; and the 
Navy League. And, he is Chairman of the 
City of Miami Advisory Board on Marine 
Science and Oceanography. We regard Otho 
Bruce as our most important link with the 
community. 

Many important things start in the legis- 
lature, and we're fortunate in having the 
person who, I think, must be the dean of 
our legislators here in Miami. He has been 
a great friend of this institute ever since we 
started it. I would like to introduce my 
friend, Claude Pepper. Whenever we need 
help with a Congressional Committee, Claude 
is always there to help. 

Mr. Otho B. Bruce, Senior Vice President, 
Industrial Development, The First National 
Bank of Miami: 

Thank you, Walton, Bishop Duncan, Dr. 
Stanford, distinguished guests. Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 

Before 1940, the only tropical oceanographic 

' institute in the USA was an isolated labora- 
tory on Dry Tortugas, belonging to the Car- 
negie Institution. This was closed in 1939, 
but almost immediately afterwards Dr. F. G. 
Walton Smith was persuaded to come to the 
University of Miami to establish a marine 
institute. It is mot necessary to repeat the 
well-known story of the way in which this 
institute has grown, from a single room to 
international stature, but I should mention 
that today it has two ocean-going research 
vessels, is building a third and is about to 
modify a fourth. These, and the buildings 
we see around us, with their modern scien- 
tific equipment, are a tribute to the scien- 
tists who had the courage and foresight to 
join Dr. Smith in his struggles. They had 
good reasons to do so—for Miamt has unique 
advantages for ocean science and industry. 
A look at the map will show that Miami 
is closer to Ecuador and Peru. as well as 
to the greater part of the Atlantic, than are 
Woods Hole and San Diego; in fact it is 
closer to more parts of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans than any other city in the 
United States. Miami also has a year-round 
good climate, which permits virtually un- 
interrupted research. 

These natural advantages have brought to 
Virginia Key the Tropical Atlantic Biologic- 
al Laboratcry and the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration laboratories, 
now under construction. This hard core of 
science and engineering has benefited the 
entire marine-oriented community of Miami, 
and is rapidly making it a leading world 
center for marine research, education and 
industry. I am proud to be asked to speak 
for this community, since I am here to rep- 
resent the leaders of those organizations that 
are gathered around this important Marine 
Science Center, Among them are Dr. Harris 
B. Stewart, Director of the NOAA Labora- 
tories; Dr. Carl Sindermann, Director of 
T.A.B.L.; Dr. Peter Masiko of Miami-Dade 
Junior College; Mr. Sigmund Miller of the 
Miami Chapter of the Marine Technology 
Society, representing the marine industries; 
Capt. Charles Stephan of Florida Atlanti: 
University, representing the academic sec- 
tion; Mr. Burton Clark of the Miami Sea- 
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quarium; 
mention, 

The purpose of this new Center is to fo- 
cus all of these activities into a united 
effort to develop and protect our oceans, and 
to ensure that Dade County will achieve 
its destiny as a world leader in these mat- 
ters. It will serve as a data center where 
laymen can benefit from the work of a 
high-calibre group of ocean scientists in the 
Virginia Key Oceanographic Complex. 

This brings us to the role that the City 
of Miami and Dade County haye played in 
this magnificent effort. Dade County pro- 
vided the land on which the University of 
Miami, Tropical Atlantic Biological Labora- 
tory, and National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration have located, and both the 
city and county have agreed to set aside land 
on Virginia Key for further ocean science 
development. The Dade County Commission, 
in fact, has already passed resolutions agree- 
ing to lease or donate land to groups of pri- 
vate universities, and is now considering a 
request for a further lease of land to the 
University of Miami which will enable it to 
provide the county with an additional multi- 
million dollar educational and research fa- 
cility, which will also be used by ten major 
universities across the country, at no cost to 
the local tax roll. Similarly, the City of Miami 
has provided the land to enable Miami-Dade 
Junior College to establish its Marine Tech- 
nical Training facilities here. I congratulate 
Mayor Clark, Mayor Kennedy, and City Man- 
ager Reese for these wise and foresighted 
actions of the county and city. 

Looking to the future, I see a further addi- 
tion to this great complex, as the Interna- 
tional Oceanographic Foundation forges 
ahead. This is the public service group which 
bridges the gap between science and engi- 
neering on the one hand, and the general 
public on the other. Not content with pro- 
ducing and distributing its widely read 
magazine, Sea Frontiers, it is now planning 
a unique permanent marine science expo, to 
be calied Ocean Space, which will be erected 
on Virginia Key when arrangements with 
the City of Miami are completed. This will 
be a dynamic $6 million exposition of what 
the oceans mean to all of us, and even how 
to preserve the oceans from the danger of 
pollution. 

Today, we are in the Center of this rapidly 
growing ocean science community. We 
should be proud to be at the inauguration 
of this great, new think-tank. I congratulate 
all who have made it possible by their per- 
sonal efforts and by their financial contribu- 
tions, which have ensured such impressive 
returns. 

Dr. William D. McElroy, Director, National 
Science Foundation: 

New science centers like this one are both 
an achievement and a commitment. In a mo- 
ment I will speak about our commitment to 
oceancgranhy. But first let me add to the 
praise for those who have worked so hard 
and so well to create this fine science build- 
ing. I know the void it fills in the excep- 
tional education and research programs de- 
veloped at the Rosenstiel School of Marine 
and Atmospheric Science. Few oceanographic 
institutions in this country combine the size 
of student body and range of coverage in 
marine science found here. I know, therefore, 
that the Doherty Marine Science Center has 
much practical utility. Joining this practical 
utility with quality people is a certified for- 
mula for a distinguished program. 

Through programs like these we can signif- 
icantly improve our understanding of the 
world’s oceans—their margins, their prop- 
erties and their processes. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation is proud to join with the 
Doherty Foundation, with the University of 
Miami, with Dean Smith, and with many 
others to make this Center possible. Our 
ability to get things done is significantly am- 
plified by cooperation which brings together 
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the interests of the government, univer- 
sity, and private sectors. This is the type of 
partnership we will need as we move into 
the seventies. I congratulate everyone in- 
volved, and I envy those who will experi- 
ence the delights of discovery which will 
take place within the Center. 

As we pay tribute to those who had the 
vision and drive to build the Doherty Marine 
Science Center, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that it is part of a larger scien- 
tific complex, the national oceanographic 
enterprise. The Doherty Marine Science 
Center is essentially completed—the na- 
tional oceanographic enterprise is not—and 
probably never will be. 

As part of the national oceanographic 
enterprise, the National Science Foundation 
feels responsible for assuring that a ca- 
pability for scientific research in oceano- 
graphy exists and thrives in this country. 
The Foundation's goal is to provide support 
for those seeking knowledge about the ocean 
and the marine environment. In line with 
this aim, the President’s budget for the NSP 
in the next fiscal year has an increased em- 
phasis on oceanography—particularly in the 
fields of ocean ecology, dynamics, and chem- 
istry. The National Science Foundation, the 
lead agency for the International Decade of 
Ocean Exploration, has requested $20 mil- 
lion from Congress for fiscal year 1972, an 
increase of $5 million over the previous year. 
This relatively new program focuses on major 
problems, such as environmental quality, 
environmental forecasting, and seabed as- 
sessment. It is intended to Increase our un- 
derstanding of the oceans, as well as to en- 
courage nations to make wise and coopera- 
tive use of the oceans. In addition, we expect 
an increase for ship operations, construc- 
tion, specialized facilities, equipment, and 
support services. 

Funding is also proposed for an initiative 
whereby the Foundation and the scientific 
community can coordinate more closely the 
acquisition and the use of oceanographic 
facilities. This will be done in terms of 
priority needs of the entire academic oceano- 
graphic community and of national goals in 
oceanography. Through this cooperative ef- 
fort, called the National Oceanographic 
Laboratory System, (NOLS). we expect the 
academic oceanographic facilities of the na- 
tion will be operated to increase the impact 
of the oceanographic community upon major 
scientific problems of the seas. 

I mention these new program initiatives 
for two reasons. The first is to indicate that 
the importance of our aspirations for ocean- 
ography is recognized and renewed at the na- 
tional level. Second I suggest that our re- 
newed commitment to the study of the oceans 
cannot be approached solely in traditional 
ways. 

We must rethink and reassess our cus- 
tomary ways of organizing and managing our 
affairs. In the earlier period of expanding 
oceanographic support, each institution tried 
to expand and to develop for itself a full 
range of ships, skills and shore facilities. 
This produced a number of capable ship 
operator institutions. However, if we are to 
meet the challenge of world leadership in 
oceanographic research; if we are to be able 
to do “big science” when that makes sense; 
and if we are to maintain the viability of the 
oceanographic community, new mechanisms 
and management concepts like NOLS are as 
much a part of the picture as increased 
funding. 

Not too long ago, the idea that the day-to- 
day activities of man would have significant 
effects on the world’s oceans would have been 
rejected by the public. Now we know other- 
wise. We simply cannot afford to be without 
the knowledge providing guidance to those 
making decisions relative either to man’s 
uses of maritime resources or man’s effect on 
these resources. 

Just as the world’s oceans are constantly 
changing, so too is the oceanographic com- 
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munity. It is this dynamic aspect—symbol- 
ized by the usefulness of this new facility— 
that is so encouraging for the future of ma- 
rine science. 

Mr. A. C. Newlin, Vice President, The Henry 
L. and Grace Doherty Charitable Founda- 
tion, Inc.: 

Ladies and Gentlemen. There have been 
suggestions that great values are in the 
“Silent World.” Which is not the same as 
saying “silence is golden.” But perhaps both 
promote the idea of being orally brief, which 
I shall be. 

Rome was not built in a day. 

And while there is no Roman architecture 
in evidence here, this building was not built 
in a day. 

It was February 13, 1967 that we had our 
first meeting with Dr. Stanford and Dr. 
Smith. I do not recall now how they got wind 
of the fact there was “Gold in them thar 
hills,” but they did, and they swept in in the 
best style of academic vultures, thirsting for 
the kill. 

And kill they did, with their persuasive 
arguments. 

Then apparently they settled back to deal 
with the problem in the careful deliberate 
way that it merited, as well as to raise, prin- 
cipally from sources more public, the balance 
of the funds then considered required. 

Confident of their sincerity and obvious 
desire to do the best job possible, we had no 
complaint, but you can guess what hap- 
pened. With the passage of time, building 
costs did not go down. The argument was ir- 
refutable—more money admittedly was 
needed—and so more money was forthcom- 
ing. 

Now I notice from the literature about this 
project that the end is not yet. But we have 
great confidence that the winning ways of 
Dr. Stanford and Dr, Smith will cause many 
others to want to contribute something to- 
ward completing to its finest detail this 
handsome worthwhile building. 

We at the Doherty Foundation take pride 
in the fact that its contribution was the 
initial grant that made construction of the 
Marine Science Center possible. And we are 
gratified that the Center bears the name of 
the late Henry L. Doherty, the founder of 
Cities Service Company in 1910, and its chief 
executive officer until his death in 1939. 

He was essentially an earth scientist, al- 
though principally interested in gas and oil. 
We are sure he would approve our making 
this building possible by using financial re- 
sources he helped to create, and that he 
would be pleased his name is identified 
with it. 

Mr. Doherty established a lasting reputa- 
tion through his strong leadership of the 
movement for oil conservation. In the face 
of opposition from almost all of the industry 
of that period. Mr. Doherty strongly ad- 
vocated unit operation of pools to eliminate 
the waste of both oil and gas, which was 
then prevalent. 

During his later years, Mr. Doherty was 
strongly identified with Florida by his ac- 
quisition of much real estate in both Miami 
and Palm Beach, and he spent long working 
vacations here. We are sure he would be 
happy to know his name is being associated 
with that great Florida institution, the Uni- 
versity of Miami. 

Being of the legal profession myself, and 
not a scientist, I always have been interested 
in one of Mr. Doherty’s frequently expressed 
philosophies, that a good way to improve the 
world was to kill a lawyer a day. He probably 
would have added, “and support scientists 
all the time.” 

We are confident the Marine Science Cen- 
ter will add to the effectiveness of this in- 
stitution and will help to attract to it qual- 
ified individuals, without whom the finest 
educational facilities are merely sterile mon- 
uments. 

We wish Dr. Smith and his associates the 
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best of luck in utilizing this beautiful 
building. 

Commandant Jacques-Yves Cousteau, Di- 
rector, Institute Océanographique, Monaco: 

Ladies and Gentlemen. Recently, I was in- 
vited for the launching of Apollo 14 at Cape 
Kennedy. It went off nicely. Very impres- 
sive. And we left the site and our car was 
clogged into a giant traffic jam, and one hour 
and 45 minutes after, Apollo 14 had turned 
all around the globe and we had made five 
miles. 

During this five long miles, I remember 
very clearly having been impressed and think- 
ing about the relationship between space 
and the sea as I had never done before. These 
500,000 cars that were jamming the highway 
were proving that at least a million Ameri- 
cans had gone to the trouble of coming there, 
camping six or seven miles away from the 
launching site in order to see the greatest 
adventure of mankind with their own eyes. 
And, at the same time, there were protests 
asking for this money to be given for pov- 
erty or asking that this money be given for 
closer research like medical research or ocean 
research. In fact, I was very impressed by 
the fact that the question was misunder- 
stood—that the hope of mankind was pre- 
cisely that a few of us were able to leave 
our world in order to better understand it 
and to have a better outlook of our problems. 

I remember having, in two instances, chat- 
ted with Armstrong. As you know, the men 
that are sent to the moon are highly trained 
superior individuals, but they are not se- 
lected according to their ability to translate 
their feelings. And, we are still lacking an 
interpreter, a poet, a philosopher to have 
gone out to the moon and told us about it. 
But Armstrong, in his own language and in 
simple words, told me very beautifully that 
the thing he remembered most was the beau- 
ty of the earth as seen from the moon. This 
has been said over and over again, but it’s a 
most important thing. It was well worth 20 
million dollars, because this impression, that 
men have seen the earth as the only water- 
gifted planet in our area and water gifted 
means life gifted, will probably have the 
greatest impact on marine sciences, because 
it will oblige us to think of how important 
it is for us to protect that small water sup- 
ply—the oceans. 

In a world of superspecialization, a look 
on a planet from outerspace was a return to 
the eternal values of humanities. It was 
opening new perspective and hope for con- 
trol—control of the toys that we have gen- 
erated through thinking. Two main conse- 
quences, I think, from this outer space ex- 
ploration were the feeling of loneliness and 
the feeling as a consequence of solidarity. 
Loneliness, because mankind is alone (we 
know that now) in the solar system, And 
feeling alone, we feel closer together and 
probably this—we never were to work closer 
together in peace. It will also establish soli- 
darity in science. 

While I was clogged on the highway, I was 
making plans, I had had conferences during 
two days with the specialists of NASA about 
the use of the SKYLAB (their next impor- 
tant experiment) for the monitoring of the 
oceans, the earth's resources, and of the ocean 
pollution as well. And, it seemed to me to be 
probably the most exciting possibility for the 
marine sciences—the use of manned satel- 
lites to observe, control, and better under- 
stand our planet—our small fragile planet. 
But, if oceanography is going to be space- 
borne, it also is going to be airborne. The 
intermediary link between the satellites and 
the surface is obviously better use of air- 
planes, helicopters and, probably soon, dirigi- 
ble balloons. 

I think that, apart from this approach to 
the ocean sciences from space and from air, 
the second most exciting thing of this year 
is the breakthrough that was recently made 
in Marseilles for the penetration of the 
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oceans by man. Saturation diving was orga- 
nized in two experiments: one in 1,320 feet 
of depth; the other one in 1,700 feet of 
depth. And the goal to be achieved next year 
is to have man capable of staying a week 
and working a week down to 2,000 feet in the 
ocean, The necessary support base—a mobile 
base—a submarine Argyronete—is under con- 
struction and to be finished next year. The 
third most exciting aspect, I think, is that 
this year an understanding is generalizing 
the public that the sea is part of man's en- 
vironment and not a colony to be ruthlessly 
exploited. 

Meanwhile, my little ship Calypso and my 
two or three airborne teams carry on, cir- 
cling the globe, hurrying to put into film cans 
aS much as we can of the dying ocean, There 
are already things in my films that will never 
be seen again. And, our great grandchildren 
may refer to such films to know what coral 
reefs were, 

In this area near Florida, we have recently 
made two projects. One, the blue holes, which 
are in the Bahamas, are very interesting geo- 
logical features, and I brought to the Uni- 
versity of Miami a big stalactite from British 
Honduras to be studied and dated here by 
Dr. Ginsburg. Since then, I have been to the 
Bahamas in Andros, and I made the most 
fascinating dive of my entire career, With six 
of my friends we went down into a little 
crack in 10 feet of water on the reef out of 
Andros. We went down into a slot that was 
just so narrow that we were hitting our 
tanks against the walls all the time. It was 
snaking down vertically to the depth of 165 
feet. There, we had to swim 700 feet hori- 
zontally at the depth of 165 feet in a narrow 
tunnel, and we finally ended up into a vast 
cave where there was a forest of beautiful 
stalactites and stalagmites, showing that this 
entire underground system had been above 
sea level 11,000 or 12,000 years ago. The site 
was the most impressive thing I have ever 
seen, and so much so, as we were unable to 
bring electric lights there, we had flares 
burning underwater, and it gave a really 
fantastic sight. 

The other project is very special. It is very 
close to Miami. We are studying a case—the 
case of the so-called useless animal. This so- 
called useless animal is the sea cow, the 
manatee. And, it is a philosophical problem, 
because if an animal is useless, why keep. 
him? Why protect him? This terrible 
thought. The defendants, the manatees, need 
a good lawyer to fight for them. That is 
what we are trying to do. Their case seemed 
hopeless. In fact it isn't. Some people have 
tried to justify the existence of the mana- 
tees in a very silly manner. They thought 
that if they ate grass they could be able to 
clear the irrigation channels. That was not 
a very good justification, And, the manatees 
are protected, but inefficiently. We are dis- 
covering that they are not useless at all. We 
are discovering that they are an interesting 
link, that they are closely related to the ele- 
phants, and that, possibly, if we were wiser, 
we could use them if we really want to for 
the most efficient way to manufacture pro- 
tein. 

The case of the useless animal, if I may, 
reminds me of the case of the useless scien- 
tist. That's something that bothers me a lot. 
And the useless scientist is considered as the 
fundamentalist—the man who does not make 
applied research—who does not bring in re- 
sources directly from his research, After the 
war, the glory of the United States has been 
to encourage greatly the basic sciences ag it 
has been nowhere in the rest of the world. 
Unfortunately—and I'm speaking as a citi- 
zen of the world—this plan that had been 
followed by other nations is now considered 
as obsolete. We are entering the era of goal- 
ism. We want to justify and switch our em- 
phasis to the practical. This goalism is prac- 
tically the end of the dreamer. “Don't 
search,” they say. “Find.” 
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We look to oceanography now for food, for 
minerals, and into its nature for antisubma- 
rine warfare logic. In fact, what it is devel- 
oping is a direction—a centralization of the 
direction and the orientation of research all 
around the world, all the nations. That’s a 
new trend; that's a fashion. It changes, but 
it changes slower than the female fashion. 

The United Nations has made very inter- 
esting in-depth studies proving that what 
has made the success of the United States 
science after the war was precisely its plu- 
ralism and its freedom. Nevertheless, since 
four or five years, the trend is exactly the 
opposite, increasing the cost and the prey of 
bureaucracy upon the fundings, obliging the 
scientist to lie in order to justify their funda- 
mental research. In a trillion dollar economy, 
about 165 billion dollars are directly or in- 
directly dedicated to marine activities. Less 
than half of 1 percent of that sum is given 
to marine sciences, which is only 3 percent 
of the national research and development 
funds in this country. This means that out 
of that less than one-tenth is for basic 
research. 

There is in the public and in the students 
a great confusion. The extremes, I think, 
could be considered as Buckminster Fuller 
on one side, who thinks pretty naively that 
technology and intuition will bring the 
golden age to mankind. The other opposite 
being Lewis Mumford, the author of “Pen- 
tagon of Power,” thinking that science and 
technology is bringing western civilization 
to a breakdown. None of this has any reason 
to be considered. In fact, since 1967 (I am 
speaking of American figures, but I could 
give you the French figures as well—it’s the 
same thing), in real dollars, the funds have 
gone down 20 percent and basic science has 
been the most hit in this cutback. In 1969, 
a Mansfield amendment has eliminated basic 
science from defense funding which made it 
even more dramatic for basic science. So, 
those scientists who really want to carry on 
their fundamental research have either to go 
to hypocracy and justify false goals with time 
and money lost all along the line, or to 
charity where private philanthropy is filling 
the gap as much as it can. Foundations have 
poured out, in 1970, more than 17 billion 
dollars in this country, but very little has 
gone to marine science. That’s why I’m 
pleased to see here some of that money. 

The public has been misled by the expres- 
sion “basic science.” It has been blinded by, 
I will use the word, romance. Yes, romance, 
because the fruits of applied science have 
been so exciting—nuclear research, space, 
laser, etc., that they have assumed the ro- 
mantic aura of the dedicated scientist grop- 
ing alone and in darkness with impractical 
reserves. We have been infatuated with the 
better-product syndrome and, in fact, we 
have been given lesser ones in reality. The 
young generation today cries out for a pur- 
pose for life, not merely a waltz. 

It is only possible to orient research if we 
know what to search for. It is feasible in some 
fields; it is not feasible in the ocean yet be- 
cause ocean science is not yet in that state 
where you know what to look for. The inven- 
tory is not yet made. We do not know yet 
precisely what to measure. Freedom of re- 
search at that stage is vital. All over the 
world, it is high time to reclaim marine sci- 
ence, for without the firm base of open-ended 
undirected research, the pursuit of applied 
marine science rests on fractured substance. 

Each time I come here the Lab has grown 
bigger, better equipped, and new projects 
are cooking. Today a new building is dedi- 
cated. For me, it’s an impressive “reference 
book in being.” May it be used by scientists 
liberated from today’s pressure of goalism. 

Dr. Henry King Stanford, President, Uni- 
versity of Miami: 

May I be permitted, here at the outset of 
my brief comment, a parenthetical observa- 
tion. Mr. Newlin, we may have reaped like 
academic vultures, when we hovered over you 
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there in Wall Street, but I believe academic 
eagles would be a nearly more apt description 
inasmuch as our prey, sir, was alive not dead. 

If one holds the concept that geography 
influences greatly the course of human 
events, then perhaps it was inevitable that, 
here at the tip of the Florida peninsula, a 
distinguished center devoted to oceanograph- 
ic research would emerge. But, geography 
has had a great assist, and that assist has 
been given by Dean F. G. Walton Smith. 

I like to tell the story that when I came 
to Miami in the summier of 1962, I got two 
letters from friends in Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin. The one in Wisconsin said, “Congratula- 
tions, you are stepping into the future.” The 
one from Virginia said, “There you can build 
your own pyramids.” Both of those phrases 
were filled with expectation for the develop- 
ment of South Florida. Well, here on this is- 
land, Dr, Smith has built his own pyramids 
from which he is stepping into the future, 
not the way the pharaohs expected to do, but 
in this life. And, all of us in the academic 
community which is the University of Miami 
applaud his magnificent feats against great 
obstacles over the years in developing the 
Rosentiel School of Marine and Atmospheric 
Science to its present level of worldwide fame. 

I appreciate the reference to the fact that 
this building belongs to the community. Cer- 
tainly the University of Miami in all of its 
divisions likes to believe that it is a great 
community asset and that wherever possi- 
ble, it can serve the community. I should 
say that, if this building belongs to the 
community, the community might be ever 
sensitive to the obligation to help us pay 
the bills for operating it. 

But I must confess that, as President of 
the University, I look upon this School first 
from the standpoint of the role it plays with- 
in the University, and all of us are proud 
to be colleagues of this distinguished faculty 
which has been assembled from far and wide. 
But, there is another interest of mine. Per- 
haps I should introduce the expression of 
that interest by the old bromide defining 
the university as a collection of disparate 
schools connected by a common plumbing 
system, or a group of intellectual preoccupa- 
tions connected by a common concern for 
parking. What I’m trying to get at is—what 
relationship is there between this School out 
on the Key and the Main Campus in Coral 
Gables and the Medical Center? There is a 
strong relationship that is growing stronger, 
I'm proud to say. I’ve always thought of the 
ocean as an interdisciplinary soup. There 
you find an attraction for men of medical 
research, engineers, and even lawyers, to men- 
tion some of our colleagues from the Medi- 
cal Center and the Main Campus who are 
joining hands with their academic colleagues 
here in studying the ocean in all of its diverse 
manifestations. 

So, we are proud of the distinction this 
School brings to the University. We are 
proud of the research and teaching which 
are accomplished here. We are proud of the 
interdisciplinary cooperation which is pro- 
vided by this School. On behalf of our 
trustees and all the faculties of the Univer- 
sity, I express to Mr. Newlin and the Henry 
L. and Grace Doherty Charitable Foundation, 
to Dr. McElroy and the National Science 
Foundation, and to all who have contributed, 
our deepest appreciation for the great im- 
petus you give us in moving this School and 
the University forward. I assure you, all of 
our supporters, that we will conduct the 
School and the University in such a way as 
to merit your continued confidence and sup- 
port. Thank you. 


THREAT TO ISRAEL 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
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deeply disturbed by the apparent com- 
placency with which our Government 
has accepted the signing of a 15-year mu- 
tual assistance treaty between Egypt and 
the Soviet Union. 

This is a threat to the survival of Is- 
rael which cannot be thwarted by a sim- 
ple lifting of the arms embargo which 
we seem to have imposed on our best 
ally in the Middle East. This is the kind 
of threat which caused us to create the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to 
defend Western Europe from the Soviet 
military threat. 

Now a similar threat is pressing upon 
the cause of freedom in the Middle East, 
upon the only democratic state in that 
vital area of the world. It is a wholly 
inadequate response to talk about, 
maybe, a few more Phantom jets to off- 
set a 15-year pledge to back Egypt in her 
opposition to the very existence of the 
State of Israel. 

What Israel needs and what the peace 
of the Middle East needs is a firm guar- 
antee by the United States that it will 
not permit the destruction of the only 
democratic state in that area of the 
world. 

I have, therefore, introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 331, to express 
the sense of the Congress that the United 
States should conclude a NATO-type 
mutual defense treaty with Israel. 

This is the formal guarantee which Is- 
rael needs. This is the guarantee which 
can forestall aggressive action by Egypt 
and her Soviet partners. 

This is the guarantee we must have to 
assure peace in the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, I have expressed this view 
in previous Congresses and introduced 
similar resolutions. I regret that the 
course of events in the Middle East only 
emphasizes the need. 

I hope the Congress and the adminis- 
tration will recognize that we cannot 
delay forever, from Congress to Congress, 
in giving Israel a formal security guar- 
antee and giving her enemies a formal 
warning that the United States will not 
permit the destruction of this valiant, 
free nation. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. Mor- 
GAN), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SCHMITZ), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, today, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Terry, today, for 2 minutes. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BecicH) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. Gonzalez, for 10 minutes, today. 
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Mr. Roy, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fuqua, for 20 minutes, today. 
Mr. Asprin, for 20 minutes, today. 
Mr. Rarick, for 15 minutes, today. 
Mr. Roy, for 5 minutes, on June 10. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ScuHmitz), and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. ConTE in two instances. 

Mr. Rosison of New York. 

Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr, DERWINSKI. 

Mr. GROVER. 

Mr. ZWAcH. 

Mr. Scumirz in two instances. 

Mr. McCtory in four instances. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, in two instances. 

Mr. BELL. 

Mr. MYERS. 

Mr. McDonatp of Michigan. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL in two instances. 

Mr. Crane in five instances. 

Mr. GUDE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Becicn), and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. CaRNEY. 

Mr. BEcIcu in five instances. 

Mr. Gaypos in eight instances. 

Mr. Mourpxry of Illinois in five instances. 

Mr. Asprn in two instances. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts in five 
instances. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. GONZALEz in two instances. 

Mr. Warnie in five instances. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. 

Mr. DANIELSON. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. HunGaAtE in two instances. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. HAMILTON in two instances. 

Mr. HATHAWAY in two instances. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 

Mr. PIcKLE in three instances. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. RYAN in five instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Dow. 

Mr, ECKHARDT. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on June 8, 1971, present to 
the President, for his approval, a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 6359. An act to amend the Water Re- 
sourees Planning Act to’ authorize increased 
appropriations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 10, 1971, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 5065. A bill to 
amend the Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act 
of 1968; with amendment (Rept. No. 92- 
257). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 8629. A bill to 
amend title VII of the Public Health Service 
Act to provide increased manpower for the 
health professions, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 92-258). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R, 8630. A bill to 
amend title VIII of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to provide for training increased 
numbers of nurses; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 92-259). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 2591. A bill to amend 
section 8 of the act approved March 4, 1913 
(37 Stat. 974), as amended, to standardize 
procedures for the testing of utility meters; 
to add a penalty provision in order to enable 
certification under section 5(a) of the Nat- 
ural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968, and 
to authorize cooperative action with State 
and Federal regulatory bodies on matters of 
joint interest; with amendment (Rept. No. 
92-260). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 2592. A bill to amend 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the em- 
ployment of minors in the district of Colum- 
bia", approved May 29, 1928; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 92-261). Referred to the 
Committee on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 8589. A bill to amend 
the Healing Arts Practice Act, District of 
Columbia, 1928, to revise the composition of 
the Commission on Licensure To Practice the 
Healing Art, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 92-262). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 8794. A bill to pro- 
vide for the payment of the cost of medi- 
cal, surgical, hospital, or related health care 
services provided certain retired, disabled of- 
ficers and members of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Force of the District of Columbia, the 
Fire Department of the District of Colum- 
bia, the U.S. Park Police Force, the Execu- 
tive Protective Service, and the U.S. Secret 
Service, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
92-263). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 469. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 6483, 
a bill to amend section 5232 of title 10, 
United States Code, to provide authority 
for appointment to the grade of general of 
Marine Corps officers designated under that 
section for appropriate higher commands or 
for performance of duties of great importance 
and responsibility (Rept. No. 92-264). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
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Resolution 470. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 8687, a bill to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 1972 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, tracked combat vehicles, torpedoes, 
and other weapons, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized per- 
sonnel strength of the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 92-265). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 471. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 8866, a bill to 
amend and extend the provisions of the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 92-266). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 8548. A bill to curtail the mailing 
of certain articles which present a hazard 
to postal employees or mail processing ma- 
chines by imposing restrictions on certain ad- 
vertising and promotional matter in the 
mails, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 92- 
267). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 8549. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to broaden that author- 
ity of the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments to settle certain admiralty claims ad- 
ministratively, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 92-268). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Commmittee on 
the Judiciary. S. 1538. An act to amend the 
joint resolution establishing the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission, as 
amended (Rept. No. 92-269). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 9000. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit certain em- 
Ployees to establish qualified pension plans 
for themselves in the same manner as if they 
were self-employed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ABOUREZE: 

H.R. 9001. A bill relating to the construc- 
tion, enlargement, remodeling, and improve- 
ment of a townsite on the Crow Creek Sioux 
Reservation, S. Dak.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (for himself, Mr. 
Barinc, Mr. Jonnson of California, 
Mr. Fotry, Mr. Roncario, Mr. STEI- 
GER of Arizona, Mr. McCrure, Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN, and Mr. LLOYD) : 

H.R. 9002. A bill relating to the administra- 
tion of grazing districts; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLISON of Missouri: 

H.R. 9003. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus supplies 
and equipment to certain sheltered workshop 
programs; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R, 9004. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by pro- 
viding for an adequate supply of lead and 
zinc for consumption in the United States 
from domestic and foreign sources, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BYRON: 

H.R. 9005. A bill to amend the Railroad 

Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Re- 
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tirement Tax Act to revise the eligibility con- 
ditions for annuities, to change the railroad 
retirement tax rates, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 9006. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to permit an annui- 
tant to receive his annuity even though he 
renders compensated service for the outside 
employer by whom he was last employed be- 
fore his annuity began to accrue; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself, Mr. 
PETTIS, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
Mr. BURLESON of Texas, Mr, CAREY of 
New York, Mr. Futton of Tennessee 
and Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 9007. A bill to provide an incentive 
for the production of motion pictures in the 
United States by excluding from gross in- 
come, for Federal income tax purposes, a 
part of the gross income derived from the 
distribution or exploitation of motion pic- 
tures produced in the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 9008. A bill to establish an Executive 
Department to be known as the Department 
of Education, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 9009. A bill to amend the Older Ameri- 
cans Act of 1965; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 9010. A bill to provide for regulation 
of public exposure to sonic booms, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.R. 9011. A bill to further provide for 
the farmer-owned cooperative system of 
making credit available to farmers and 
ranchers and their cooperatives, for rural 
residences, and to associations and other en- 
tities upon which farming operations are 
dependent, to provide for an adequate and 
flexible flow of money into rural areas, and 
to modernize and consolidate existing farm 
credit law to meet current and future rural 
credit needs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FORSYTHE: 

H.R. 9012. A bill to amend the Self-Employ- 
ment Contributions Act of 1954 to provide 
that an election to be exempt from coverage 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program, made by a minister, a 
member of a religious order, or a Christian 
Science practitioner, may be revoked at any 
time; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 9013. A bill to provide for the retire- 
ment of certain employees of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and the U.S. Secret 
Service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 9014. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide an increase 
in annuities thereunder whenever there is a 
general benefit increase under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Chamber. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 9015. A bill to assist in the efficient 
production of the needed volume of good 
housing at lower cost through the elimina- 
tion of restrictions on the use of advanced 
technology, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 9016. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for employers who hire unemployed Vietnam 
veterans; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. An- 
NUNZIO, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. BARRETT, 
Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. CaF- 
FERY, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CÓRDOVA, 
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Mr. CRANE, Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ, Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. HANLEY, Mr. McCormack, Mr. 
McDape, Mr. MurPHY of Ilinois, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. PATTEN, Mr. PIKE, Mr. ST 
GERMAIN, Mr. SMITH of New York, 
Mr. Watpre, and Mr. WoLFF) : 

H.R. 9017. A bill for the relief of Soviet 
Jews; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 9018. A bill to modify the boundaries 
of the Santa Fe, Gila, Cibola, and Carson 
National Forests in the State of New Mexico, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Afairs, 

H.R. 9019. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Jicarilla Apache Tribe 
in Indian Claims Commission docket No. 22- 
A, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 9020. A bill to amend the Egg Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act to provide that certain 
plants which process egg products shall be 
exempt from such act for a certain period of 
time; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 9021. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Thaddeus Kosciuszko Home 
National Historic Site in the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, and fðr other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

H.R, 9022. A bill to amend the Postal Re- 
organization Act; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 9023. A bill to transfer the Coast 
Guard to the Department of Defense; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R, 9024. A bill making an appropriation 
to continue or resume funding of certain 
nutrition projects under title IV of the Old- 
er Americans Act; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 9025. A bill to prohibit display of the 
flags of the Vietcong and the Government of 
North Vietnam; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 9026. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in antifriction ball and roller bearings 
and parts thereof; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 9027. A bill to prohibit the use of 
certain devices and contests in rodeos and 
other public performances involving animals, 
and to prohibit the shipment or movement 
in interstate or foreign commerce of animals 
and devices involved therewith; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 9028. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for medical and hospi- 
tal care through a system of voluntary health 
insurance including protection against the 
catastrophic expenses of illness, financed in 
whole for low-income groups through issu- 
ance of certificates, and in part for all other 
persons through allowance of tax credits; 
and to provide effective utilization of avail- 
able financial resources, health manpower, 
and facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SISK (for himself, Mr. ANDER- 
son of California, Mr. BELL, Mr. BUR- 
TON, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. DEL 
CLAWSON, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. DANIEL- 
son, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr, GUB- 
SER, Mr. Hanna, Mr, HAWKINS, Mr. 
HOLIFIELD, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. JOHN- 
son of California, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
McCtioskey, Mr. McFatt, Mr. MAIL- 
LIARD, Mr. MaTHIAsS of California, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. Moss, and 
Mr. PETTIS) : 
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H.R. 9029. A bill to prohibit the imposition 
by the States of discriminatory burdens upon 
interstate commerce in wine, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SISK (for himself, Mr. REES, 
Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
Scumirz, Mr. SmirH of California, 
Mr, Tatcott, Mr. Teague of Califor- 
nia, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. VEYSEY, 
Mr. Watpre, Mr. Wiccrns, Mr. Bos 
Witson and Mr. CHARLES H, WiL- 
SON): 

H.R. 9030. A bill to prohibit the imposi- 
tion by the States of discriminatory burdens 
upon interstate commerce in wine, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R. 9031. A bill to amend section 13(d) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to ex- 
tend to employees engaged in the delivery 
of certain types of advertising material the 
minimum wage, overtime, and child labor 
exemption currently provided by that sec- 
tion for employees engaged in the delivery of 
newspapers; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.R. 9032. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Havasupai Tribe of Indians 
in Indian Claims Commission docket No. 91, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 9033. A bill to authorize the American 
Battle Monuments Commission to assume 
control of overseas war memorials erected by 
private persons and non-Federal agencies 
and to demolish such war memorials in cer- 
tain instances; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VANIK (for himself and Mr. 
ASHLEY) : 

H.R. 9034. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Ohio Canal and Cuyahoga 
Valley National Historical Park and Recrea- 
tion Area; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.J. Res. 695. Joint resolution: Stable 
Purchasing Power resolution of 1971; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. WIGGINS: 

H.J. Res. 696. Joint resolution designating 
the third week in July of each year as “Man 
in Space Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.J. Res. 697. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the week of 
September 20 through September 26, 1971, 
as “American Square Dance Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 472. Resolution urging that import 
controls be placed on men's wearing apparel, 
textile goods, and shoes manufactured in 
foreign countries employing cheap labor; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


210. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, 
relative to fees for medical services rendered 


by teaching physicians under the medicare 


program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. GUDE introduced a bill (H.R. 9035) 
for the relief of Andrea J. Moreno; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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THE NATION'S FREIGHT CAR 
SHORTAGE NEEDS LEGISLATION 
TO SOLVE CHRONIC PROBLEM 


HON. MARK 0. HATFIELD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I need 
not repeat today what I have said be- 
fore in this Chamber about the effects 
on the commerce of this country caused 
by shortages in freight car supplies. 

The recent rail strike—brief as it 
was—demonstrated in dramatic terms 
the effect on many segments of our econ- 
omy that a nationwide shutdown by our 
rail transportation has. I would note 
that, when a shipper cannot get freight 
cars to ship his product to market, the 
effect is just the same as it is when there 
is a rail strike: if it is fresh produce, 
he may lose his entire crop in both 
cases. 

I believe the Commerce Committee 
will give careful examination to legisla- 
tion this session to help solve this chronic 
problem. As a member of both the full 
committee and its Special Subcommittee 
on Freight Car Shortages, I will work 
for a solution. 

I chaired the first day of the recent 
subcommittee hearings, when we heard 
from several fine witnesses. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
opening statement at the hearing ap- 
pear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator HATFIELD. The hearing will please 
come to order. 

Let the record show that Senator Magnu- 
son the Chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee and a member of the Special Sub- 
committee on Freight Car Shortage, has com- 
mitments on the Senate Floor this morning 
and will try to join us if at all possible. I 
do no think it is necessary to indicate his 
keen interest because it has been amply 
demonstrated on many occasions concerning 
the subject on which we will be holding 
hearings this morning. 

I am pleased to welcome each and every 
one of you here this morning to the first 
day of the hearings before the Special Sub- 
committee on Freight Car Shortages on 
freight car shortage problems and on four 
relevant bills which have been introduced— 
Senate Bill 1415, introduced by Senator Pear- 
son, which would authorize the Department 
of Defense to purchase for its use not less 
than 10,000 general purpose freight cars; 
Senate Bill 1729, introduced by Senator Mag- 
nuson with 33 co-sponsors, which would 
create a public corporation to acquire gen- 
eral purpose cars and to foster improved 
utilization through modern computer sys- 
tems; Senate Bill 1730, introduced at the 


request of the National Industrial Traffic, 


League, which would create a combination 
public-private corporation to acquire gen- 
eral purpose cars; and Senate Bill 1731, in- 
troduced at the request of the Association 
of American Railroads which would provide 
government insurance against default on 
railroad equipment loans, 

The freight car shortage problem is famil- 
iar to all of us. It has been before the Com- 
merce Committee many times down through 


the years. But it has grown more severe in 
recent years. Not only does it affect our 
Western grain farmers and lumber shippers, 
but it also affects the coal industry in the 
East, the lumber industry, almost every in- 
dustry in every region in the country. 

I think it is clear that the time is ripe for 
legislative action. The freight car shortages 
are of major concern to many of the nation's 
shippers. Further, we must keep in mind the 
weakened condition of the rail industry itself. 
A creative solution to the freight car short- 
age will not only aid shippers, but it will 
also help the beleaguered railroads. 

This Subcommittee intends to conduct a 
thorough analysis of the problem and will 
attempt to develop a solution to it. We will 
have two days of hearings, today and Friday 
this week. I expect that we will have several 
more days not yet scheduled before we are 
finished. The bills before us should provide 
a good starting point for our work. We hope 
to improve upon them before we are finished 
and we look forward to the comments of 
our witnesses to help us in this regard. 

Today, I will not go into detail in support 
of the various bills before our Subcommittee, 
but as a member of this Special Subcommit- 
tee I do want to highlight the problem as 
it relates to my own State of Oregon where 
we ship twice as many goods out of the State 
as we import. 

Oregon shippers need empty cars for our 
goods to travel to markets in other states. 
Probably the best known of the areas where 
the shortage plagues Oregon businesses are 
in the forest products area and in agricul- 
ture. I could count off numerous occurrences 
with friends of mine in the lumber Industry 
where box car shortages have hindered and 
even crippled efforts to reach markets in 
other states at crucial times. 

Throughout Oregon, our forest products 
shippers—from the giant companies to the 
small independent operators—have lost 
profits, faced serious financial difficulties, and 
have laid off men, and thus increased unem- 
ployment. These problems occurred because 
no box cars were available when they were 
needed. One small mill in Western Oregon 
was forced to lay off 200 workers because no 
rail cars were available to transport the mill's 
lumber production. 

As the economy in the country improves, 
I anticipate increases in new home construc- 
tion. The box car shortages of the past two 
years will pale in comparison to what Ore- 
gon lumber companies will face if more cars 
are not provided for our products. I also 
would presume that similar situations exist 
in other Northwest States, 

I would also add that our State’s agricul- 
ture industry has a vital interest in improv- 
ing the freight car situation. The most 
dramatic cases concern shipments of fruit, 
produce, and vegetables. The equation here 
is simple: If there are no cars, everything is 
lost when the crops spoll. 

The effects on consumers can be illustrated 
most clearly in this context. When crops spoil 
or are delayed, the supply cannot meet the 
demand. The result is higher prices for the 
American consumer. 

Secretary of Agriculture, Clifford Hardin, 
testified last year on this problem of the 
freight car shortages as it affects agriculture. 
I would like to have the record show here the 
selections from his testimony as indicated. 

The answer to the problem is complex: It 
involves money for equipment, changing rail- 
car usage patterns, rising costs, and distribu- 
tion of available equipment into agricultural 
areas at times of peak harvest demand. 

The number of plain boxcars in use has 
declined annually for the past 11 years or 
more. 

Between Jan. 1, 1959 and Jan. 1, 1970, this 
decline was a sharp 42.7 percent. 


On Jan. 1, 1959, American railroads had 
674,792 such boxcars; by Jan. 1 this year, 
this total had dropped to 386,499. Of these 
boxcars, the total of narrow-door boxcars 
Suitable for grain hauling had declined to 
180,574 as of terminals—increased from 58,- 
383 on Jan. 1, 1959, to 125,867 on Jan. 1, 
1970. However, these hopper cars are used 
for many purposes other than the transporta- 
tion of grain and similarly-handled agricul- 
tural products. They have by no means met 
the current needs of the grain industry. 

In addition to the shortage of ordinary 
boxcars, there is also a critical shortage of 
mechanical refrigerated cars for the move- 
ment of perishable agricultural products, 

While the boxcar shortage has grown in- 
creasingly acute since 1959, the population 
of the United States has increased by more 
than 27 million persons. The need for ade- 
quate movement of the basic agricultural 
raw materials into the food production areas 
of our Nation increases daily. 

Complicating matters even more are two 
strictly agricultural problems. One is the 
matter of greatly increased crop volumes 
which must be moved and the particularly 
sharp increase in fall-harvested crops. 

Wheat production during the 1950-70 pe- 
riod has expanded from around 1 billion 
bushels annually to about 1% billion; corn 
production has grown from around 3.8 bil- 
lion bushels to around 4.5 billion; grain 
sorghum from 555 million bushels to more 
than 700 million; and soybean production 
has nearly doubled—to the point where it 
now exceeds 1 billion bushels annually. Fur- 
thermore, the percentage of the corn and 
grain sorghum crops moved off the farm has 
increased substantially. 

Senator HATFIELD. From this testimony of 
Secretary Hardin, statistics point out just 
how severe this problem is across the entire 
country. 

In conclusion, I hope that this Committee 
will approve legislation which will help solve 
the severe problems facing shippers in Ore- 
gon and other parts of the country as well. On 
behalf of businessmen and consumers in Ore- 
gon and throughout the country, I will urge 
approval of legislation which will enable 
meaningful steps to be taken to solve this 
transportation crisis. 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT ACT 
OF 1971 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in passing the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act of 1971, this House took a 
bold step forward toward enacting leg- 
islation that has been clamoring for pas- 
sage for well over a year. We have 
watched the unemployment rate steadily 
creep upward first to an unacceptable 
4.7 percent in April of 1970, and now to 
an alarming 6.2 percent in May of this 
year. This rate is the highest in more 
than a decade, and I fear that we have 
not yet reached the apex. 

The 244-to-142 vote last week that 
swept this bill off the floor and into con- 
ference committee attested to the fact 
that this body still feels there is urgent 
need of timely and pertinent legislation 
to meet the current unemployment crisis. 
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This is a crisis that affects millions of 
Americans who want to work, but are 
prevented from doing so by fators be- 
yond their control. In fact the House 
feels the responsibility toward these citi- 
zens so strongly that it has passed two 
bills in the last 6 months to provide re- 
lief to those who are in dire need of 
employment assistance. 

There have been disagreements among 
our Members. Passage of neither of these 
bills has been overwhelming. But the dis- 
agreements have been healthy ones. For 
only through bringing our questions and 
hesitations to the fore, and through each 
of us trying to provide for the individual 
concerns of our constituents, can we pro- 
vide for all citizens of the United States 
a bill equipped to meet the variety of 
their individual needs. Moreover, this 
legislation must be effective both now 
and when the pressure of unemployment 
subsides. 

This bill is both comprehensive and 
complete. At the same time, it is con- 
centrated and intense enough to con- 
verge its energies on the specific problem 
of unemployment, rather than scattering 
its benefits over such a wide range of 
problems and circumstances that its im- 
pact is virtually lost in the process. 

Within the narrow channel of unem- 
ployment, this bill takes into account 
and provides for a wide range of prob- 
lems. First, it is sympathetic to the 
plights of the cities and sensitive to the 
fact that although the overall unem- 
ployment rate may decline below 4.5 per- 
cent the rate in many of our large cities 
may remain as high as 6 percent. Boston 
is not the only city ravaged by cutbacks 
in the field of technology. But unex- 
pected cutbacks in hard-hit industries 
are only half the problem, the other be- 
ing the continual and unrelenting unem- 
ployment situation in the cores of prac- 
tically every large city in the United 
States. 

This bill addresses itself to each of 
these problems, while not excluding the 
others. First, it provides that some, but 
not more than one-third of the public 
service jobs created may be for unem- 
ployed professionals. At the same time, 
it guarantees that these professionals 
will not exhaust the funds available for 
the total program, for it limits to $12,000 
the amount that may be paid to any one 
employee per year. 

Second, this bill hits at a problem area 
which touches virtually every one of us, 
directly or indirectly through our friends 
or relatives. This is the situation of the 
veteran returning from Vietnam, unable 
to break into the already tight job mar- 
ket, either because he lacks skill, or be- 
cause his skill is not currently in demand. 
By providing that preference for filling 
public service employment jobs be given 
to veterans, this bill, in a very small way, 
says thank you to those young men who 
risked their lives in a war they did not 
decree. 

Finally, this bill assures that efforts 
will be made to move workers out of 
public service jobs and into regular 
employment as quickly as possible. 
For it requires of the applicant for 
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funds under this legislation, an out- 
line of procedures for annual review 
by an appropriate agency of the 
status of each person employed in a 
public service job. It also requires that 
these agencies make maximum efforts to 
locate employment and training oppor- 
tunities which would provide sufficient 
prospects for advancement, should the 
review reveal them to be lacking. These 
and other similar requirements assure 
that the individual will not become lost 
in a quagmire of dead-end jobs, as some 
have expressed fears that they might. 

This body has compromised and coop- 
erated to pass a strong and meaningful 
bill. But the real test lies ahead. And that 
is whether the bipartisan conference 
committee can iron out the remaining 
differences and reinforce the strong pro- 
visions of this legislation to meet the 
requirements of individual Members of 
this body anc sustain the force of a veto 
if such threat actually becomes a reality. 
The United States sorely needs this leg- 
islation. And while the conference com- 
mittee is harmonizing the Senate and 
House versions, we anxiously await the 
emergence of a strong public service em- 
ployment bill. 


OUTLAWING ENEMY FLAG 
DISPLAYS 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems that whenever a group of dem- 
onstrators gather to protest the war in 
Vietnam, it is common practice for the 
flags of the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong to be prominently displayed. In 
fact, these flags often act as rallying 
points and banners for the more vio- 
lence-prone demonstrators. At best those 
displaying or following these flags show 
abysmally poor judgment. At worst, they 
are showing their true colors and are 
acting as subversive agents of the Com- 
munists in Vietnam and elsewhere in the 
world. 

I have fought for my country and I 
love my country. I respect and would 
fight once again to defend the principles 
for which it stands. For these reasons, 
I abhor the actions of those who display 
the flags of our enemies. They betray our 
Nation; they betray the valiant efforts of 
our soldiers in the field. 

Regrettably, at the present time the 
flags of the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnamese can be displayed because we 
are technically not at war in Vietnam. 
This, however, is a technicality which 
flies in the face of the tremendous sac- 
rifices in life, limb, and national treasure 
we have expended in an effort to pre- 
serve the freedoms of the struggling peo- 
ples of South Vietnam. In addition, the 
U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that such 
flag displays are protected by the free- 
dom of expression clause of the first 
amendment. For my part, I disagree most 
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vehemently with the Court’s decision on 
this point. 

This afternoon, I am introducing leg- 
islation which would correct this im- 
balance between our public conscious- 
ness and our public laws. My bill pro- 
vides that whoever is convicted for 
publicly displaying the flags of the Viet- 
cong or the Government of North Viet- 
nam shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned for not more than 5 years, 
or both. If enacted, this law shall remain 
in effect for as long as the United States 
is engaged in hostilities in Southeast Asia 
and as long as American prisoners are 
held by either the Vietcong or the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
give this proposal their prompt attention 
and support. National unity and national 
principle demand it. The principles on 
which this Nation rests, the efforts of 
our fightingmen, and the memories of 
their fallen comrades in arms must no 
longer be sullied by the unthinking, the 
profane, and the subversive. 


RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a privilege for me to join in this 
special order to salute our rural electric 
cooperatives. I can speak with intimate 
knowledge of their service to mankind 
and of their tangible contributions to 
the quality of life in America. They did 
for us that which no one else was willing 
to do at places off the big road such as 
Bettstown, in Decatur County, Ga., 
where the kerosene lamp has been re- 
placed forever and where iced tea is now 
available to the rich and to the poor 
alike. I can testify to the continued ex- 
ample of service with which I am per- 
sonally familiar in Georgia. The leaders 
of Georgia's rural electrics have long dis- 
played people interest and special con- 
sideration for those who needed that in- 
terest most, and they still possess this 
quality of excellence. 

Our rural electrics have also proven 
conclusively that they are one area 
through which the Federal Government 
tan provide to the individual citizen 
first-class service—while using not a 
penny of free Government grants or 
handouts, but loans which are repaid 
with interest. 

A capital crisis, however, has been fac- 
ing our rural electric cooperatives for 
many years. At the present time it is es- 
timated that rural electric co-ops will 
have requests for loans totaling $800 mil- 
lion during the next fiscal year and it is 
my sincere belief that adequate funds 


“must be provided to enable them to con- 


tinue their program of rebuilding our 
rural economy. I wish to express in the 
strongest possible way my complete sup- 
port for such splendid efforts by the rural 
electric cooperatives. 
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MOURN PASSING OF LEO BURNETT 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my most esteemed constituents, Leo Bur- 
nett, passed away on Monday at his home 
in Lake Zurich, Ill. Many laudatory trib- 
utes have been paid to Leo Burnett's 
memory—referring to his successful ca- 
reer as an advertising executive as well 
as to his extensive service to the public. 

Leo Burnett was a longtime friend 
with whom I had many interests in com- 
mon. He was a man for whom I had the 
highest respect. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the re- 
port of Leo Burnett’s passing, and to ex- 
tend my sympathy to Mrs. Burnett and to 
all members of his family. 

In addition, I am attaching to these 
remarks as a further tribute a news ar- 
ticle and editorial which appeared in to- 
day’s Chicago Tribune, as follows: 

A Goop CITIZEN 


Leo Burnett, who built a Chicago advertis- 
ing agency from a bowl of apples and three 
accounts to the fifth largest in the world in 
35 years, is mourned by all who knew him. 
Our report on his death appropriately re- 
ferred to his long love affair with Chicago. He 
was consistent in his praise of the city’s 
growth and progress. 

Mr. Burnett agreed with Daniel Burnham, 
father of the Chicago Plan, who counseled 
Chicago, “Let your watchword be order and 
your beacon, beauty.” In an address of 35 
pages in 1965 Mr. Burnett offered his ap- 
praisal of how well we had lived up to that 
summons and that promise. 

He spoke of the ever-changing Chicago 
skyline and physical facade, mentioning the 
enormous development of recent years after 
a drouth in new building lasting 23 years 
between 1932 and 1955. He was impressed 
by the many plazas, malls, trees, fountains 
and landscaped areas which had come to the 
city. 

He was proud that Chicago had more col- 
leges and universities than any other city; 
that its transportation was the best in the 
world, its airport the busiest; and that, as a 
seaway port, it handled more traffic than the 
Panama Canal. He found that in its cultural 
endowment, its commercial vitality, the spirit 
of its neighborhoods, Chicago was alive and 
pulsating. 

We all should keep in mind his belief that 
the city’s progress is “powered by the initia- 
tive, the pride and the friendly attitude of 
each of us who is proud to be a Chicagoan,” 
and we should seek to be as good citizens 
as he proved himself to be. 


BURNETT: HE REACHED FOR STARS 
(By Allan Jaklich) 

Leo Burnett was a modest man. Yet his 
creative ability touched everyone of us. He 
helped make Chicago an exciting place to 
work in advertising, urged the use of free ads 
to solve social problems, and entertained 
and sold us with the Jolly Green Giant, the 
Marlboro Man, and other famous campaigns. 

The old friends and a new employe told 
us what the founder and chairman of Leo 
Burnett Co., who died .Monday night, was 
like. 

Fairfax Cone, a founder of Foote, Cone & 
Belding—"“Leo Burnett was a great adman, 
perhaps the most complete adman of all, and 
a great businessman, but more than any- 
thing else, a great citizen. 
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“LOVED SEEING WORK 


“His work for the Ad Council was outstand- 
ing because he loved to see advertising used 
in broad public interests, just as he loved to 
see it work for his long list of distinguished 
clients. 

“We were competitors for about 30 years, 
and no one was tougher. Also, no one was 
more fair. 

“Leo Burnett was a towering personality.” 

DeWitt O’Kieffe, senior vice president of 
Leo Burnett Co.—"I joined Leo at Homer 
McKee Advertising in Indianapolis in 1927. 
In 1930 we joined Erwin Wasey & Co. in Chi- 
cago. 

“While at Wasey we went to New York, the 
garment district, where people were shoving 
and bumping into each other. Leo wanted 
to start his own agency and decided to do 
it in Chicago, even tho most ad business at 
that time was drifting to New York. 


“A FIRM BELIEVER 


“He was too loyal to leave Wasey but when 
the agency president, Art Kudner, left in 
1935, Leo decided he could go too. 

“Leo was a firm believer in the Chicago 
school of advertising. He wanted to allow the 
inherent drama in a product to do the work. 
About 1947 he started a ‘Big Cake’ campaign 
for Pillsbury in which a big cake was pic- 
tured and very little copy. The cake sold it- 
self. 

“He started the honest look of models in 
ads about 1954 with the cowboys in Marl- 
boro ads for Philip Morris. We used some of 
our own people then, instead of the matinee 
idol look. He wanted realism, slice of life, 
and we still scour the country for the right 
look. 

“He didn’t believe in tricky ads, like break- 
ing long cigarets in doors. He’d rather use 
fine artwork, like Norman Rockwell for Green 
Giant. And he liked to substantiate copy 
with facts. 


“WANTED SATISFIED READER 


“Some ad people want to impress each 
other. Leo wanted the viewer or reader to be 
satisfied, to give him something for his time. 
He didn’t like phoniness in anything. 

“He was one of the hardest workers in the 
business, Until recently he worked four days 
a week at the agency, in usually at 8 a.m. 
but at least by. 9. And he did enough work 
at home to keep four secretaries busy typing 
for a couple of days. He wrote everything out 
longhand and often had pencil marks on his 
shirt and face. $ 

“When he got away from active manage- 
ment of the agency a few years ago he be- 
came intent on writing corporate and ecol- 
ogy ads. But in the old days he'd even con- 
duct his own store checks of Green Giant 
sales. 

SPEECHES PAINED HIM 

“He was the best editor I ever knew, and 
a great reporter. But it was a pain in the 
neck for him to give a speech. He'd always 
choke up. 

“Leo was an honest Michigan boy who 
wasn’t grabby. Sometimes he’d take a cam- 
paign presentation back from clients who 
had already accepted it because he thought 
it wasn't right. And tho he got the credit 
for the advertising created by the agency, he 
didn’t take a lot of stock out of the company. 

“His work was his hobby. He had more fun 
at the agency than a person taking the day 
off to play golf. His one other love was grow- 
ing things. He planted trees and wild flowers 
out at his farm in Lake Zurich, and even 
had a few cattle at one time. But he gave up 
his time consuming hobbies for business.” 


SAW HIM LAST 

Gary Klaff, copywriter, Leo Burnett Co.— 
“I may have been the last person in the 
agency to see him Monday. He was at the 
cigarette counter in the Prudential Building 
buying a Tribune, Ad Page, Wall Street Jour- 
nal, and a carton each of Marlboro and Philip 
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Morris multifilters, I followed him to his car. 
It was the second time I had seen him. 

“He touched all of us. He and Bill Bern- 
bach (chairman of Doyle Dane Bernbach) 
made it possible for people like me to make 
a living. 

“He was concerned about bigness in the 
agency. He had on a rumpled suit and straw 
hat. The only flashy touch was his pair of 
buckle shoes.” 

Burnett himself said, last December, “Any 
company is too big when its ranks are rid- 
died with cynicism, When its heart pumps 
ink instead of blood and its arteries harden 
into bureaucracy. When it takes advantage of 
its bigness to become an economic bully. 
Especially, when its people feel that they 
shed their identity as individuals each work- 
ing day from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.” He never did. 


U.S. HERITAGE GROUPS ORGANIZE 
FOR FREEDOM 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington New Approach is a monthly pub- 
lication just 3 months old. It was estab- 
lished as a private initiative on the part 
of a group called the “Voice of Heritage 
America.” Their goals include strength- 
ening American constitutional govern- 
ment, promoting the Western civilization 
point of view, working for self-determi- 
nation of captive nations, implementa- 
tion of human rights for oppressed and 
subjugated people, and educating for 
Americanism and against anti-Ameri- 
canism. 

Believing that there is a danger of a 
totalitarian takeover in the United 
States, that ignorance of and apathy 
toward Communist tactics, strategy, and 
objectives constitute the greatest asset 
of the forces of collectivism; and that 
U.S. heritage groups—representing more 
than 40 million Americans—comprise 
the strongest force for survival of the 
free world, the Voice of Heritage Amer- 
ica is calling for a conference of U.S. 
heritage groups in Washington, D.C., Oc- 
tober 15-17, 1971, to bring about effec- 
tive mobilization so that coordination 
and cooperation will be possible and fi- 
nally so that an active program might be 
implemented. 

The Voice of Heritage America has 
joined in a movement designated as 
“Operation ‘M’”; Action for the 1970’s. 

Operation “M” is a 5-year plan which 
its organizers hope and expect will be- 
come the largest voluntary demonstra- 
tion of unity in America’s history. Its 
main thrust will be to explain the nature 
of Communist expansionism and aggres- 
sion and to reveal to the world the human 
rights violations by the Soviet Union and 
other Communist countries. It will cul- 
minate in 1976, with the unveiling and 
dedication of a monument—a memorial 
dedicated to the millions of men, women, 
and children who have suffered and died 
under communism, This memorial will be 
a visible symbol of America’s pledge for 
independence and freedom for all peo- 
ples. This date coincides with the 200th 
anniversary of American independence. 
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I insert several news clippings, and a 
resolution which I plan to introduce on 
June 21 in support of the ideas of Voice 
of Heritage America. 

The news clippings follow: 

[From Washington New Approach, April 

1971] 


INTRODUCING THE NEW APPROACH 


The Washington New Approach is a 
monthly publication. Literary contributions 
to this publication will be made by Ameri- 
cans, Europeans and other ethnics of various 
backgrounds. Their personal experience and 
understanding of the problems and issues, 
have been chosen by destiny to decisively 
contribute to a better understanding between 
East and West. 

This publication will be printed basicaily 
in English so that it will reach English speak- 
ing people, whose better understanding of 
the issues involved is of profound importance. 
Some parts of the monthly publication, how- 
ever, will be printed in a second language for 
the benefits of the readers in Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Spain, Switzerland, and other 
parts of the free world. The Washington New 
Approach will also reach people behind the 
“Iron Curtain” and possibly other countries 
in the Middle East and Asia. 

The Washington New Approach is a private 
initiative on the part of a group, who call 
themselves the “Voice of Heritage America’. 
Their goals are: 

(a) To strengthen American democracy, 
morally, spiritually and economically—ded- 
icated to win the peace through the imple- 
mentation of human rights for all oppressed 
and subjugated people, in accordance with 
the origins of the United Nations “Atlantic 
Charter”. 

(b) To unite and coordinate the efforts of 
its participating groups toward promoting a 
nationwide campaign for the defense and ex- 
tension of our Freedom Heritage—dedicated 
to bridge the existing information and credi- 
bility gap, between the United States and 
Europe, as well as other parts of the free 
and enslaved world, through this publication 
and other people-to-people actions. 

(c) To educate for Americanism and 
against anti-Americanism through appropri- 
ate educational materials, building a bridge 
of cooperation and friendship between U.S.- 
Heritage Groups and the people from coun- 
tries of their respective ethnic origin, offering 
all concerned the full benefit of experience, 
understanding and expertise—dedicated to 
restore the true image of America through 
U.S.-Heritage Groups, the interdependent 
and strongest force and factor for survival of 
the free world, hope for just peace and free- 
dom for all—dedicated to speak on issues for 
the millions of frustrated American Heritage 
Groups, committed to American Constitu- 
tional Government and the Western civiliza- 
tion viewpoint. 

OUR CREED 


On the anvil of practical experience, the 
people of the United States and Europe have 
hammered out a set of basic conviction 
about life that may be called the axioms of 
Western civilization viewpoint. 

The person is of intrinsic and supreme 
worth, 

All individuals are endowed by the Creator 
with the natural rights of freedom and re- 
sponsibility. 

Institutions exist for mankind, not man- 
kind for institutions. 

True progress comes by education, self- 
discipline and voluntary cooperation—not by 
coercion, 

Ability and power involve the obligation to 
serve fellowman, not the right to exploit. 

This way of life must be preserved and 
extended by alert and zealous citizens dedi- 
cated to the Western civilization viewpoint. 
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OPERATION ““M”; ACTION FOR THE '70's 
(By Donald L. Miller) 

Revolution, national liberation, class war, 
struggle for peace, whatever the label, the 
pursuit of power by Communists has come 
with terrorism, violence and oppression. 

There were the more than 12,670 Polish 
officers, intellectuals and priests killed by 
the Russian Communists in the Katyn Forest 
massacre; the more than 11,960 civilians 
killed by Communist terrorists in South Viet- 
nam; the hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children driven from their homes 
in Central Asia and transported by cattle 
cars like animals to the Soviet Far East; and 
the 5 million to 8 million Ukrainians starved 
or killed during the Stalin collectivization 
purges, and more. 

British author Robert Conquest added up 
the numbers of reported victims of Commu- 
nism to conclude that more than 21 million 
have died under the terror policies of Com- 
munists since the Russian Revolution. That 
comes to an average of more than 1,100 vic- 
tims per day for 52 years. Many more were 
oppressed under Communist rule or driven 
from their homes and their homelands, 

These were Albanians, Armenians, Azer- 
baijani, Bulgarians, Byelorussians, Cambo- 
dians, Chechens, Chinese, Croats, Cossacks, 
Cubans, Czechs, Estonians, Finns, Georgians, 
Germans Greeks, Hungarians, Indians, Jews, 
Kalmyks, Karelians, Kazakhs, Kirgiz, Ko- 
reans, Laotians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Mol- 
davians, Polish, Rumanians, Russians, Serbs, 
Slovaks, Slovenes, Tajiks, Tartars, Tibetians, 
Thais, Turks, Ukrainians, Uzbeks, Vietnam- 
ese, and Yakuts; and, in the Korean and Viet- 
nam conflicts and the Greek guerrilla war, 
Americans of every national heritage. 

We, the survivors, can do no less than to 
raise a mighty memorial to all these victims 
of Communism, Through our memorial these 
millions will come back to life to haunt their 
Communist torturers, killers and oppressors. 
We owe this act to our own place in history 
of the inheritors of a love for nationhood, 8 
love of human liberty, a recognition of our 
own heritage. For this memorial will be a 
symbol of eternal opposition to all the ter- 
rorists and oppressors of the world who, in 
their list for power, would destroy the high- 
est values of mankind. 


GENESIS 


It was in words such as these that Ste- 
phen J. Skubik—author, political strategist, 
businessman—suggested the concept of 
building a monument to the victims of Com- 
munism. He made this suggestion to me, as a 
member of the American Action Committee 
of the All American Conference to Combat 
Communism, in which he has been active 
since its inception in 1950. 

Who could deny that the suggestion had 
great merit. Mr. Skubik had organized the 
Liberation Conference in the early 1950's and 
suggested a Liberation Policy to the late John 
Foster Dulles, a policy which he adopted but 
failed to implement. Mr. Skubik had made a 
substantial contribution to the observance of 
Captive Nations Week, and now serves as Sec- 
retary of the Ukrainian Catholic Studies 
Foundation which conducts lectures, prin- 
cipally on religion and Communist oppression 
of religion by national leaders at St. Jose- 
phat’s Seminary, Catholic University in 
Washington, D.C. The suggestion came from a 
man immersed all his life in nationality 
hopes, aspirations and frustrations. It 
merited most serious consideration. 

Serious study was made of proposal by the 
American Action Committee, consisting of 
Edward Papantonio, of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Dr. Karol Sitko, of the German- 
American Heritage Group Conference, and 
Donald L. Miller, editor of “Freedom's Facts,” 
and Terence Fitzpatrick, of the Fraternal Or- 
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der of Eagles, Chairman of the All American 
Conference and ex-officio member of the 
Committee. The concept was elaborated into 
& program for full participation of all na- 
tionality organizations and groups and ap- 
proved for action by the All American Confer- 
ence’s 38 participation national veterans, fra- 
ternal, civic, nationality, women’s and youth 
organizations whose combined memberships 
total nearly 40 million Americans of all races, 
creeds and national heritages. 


OPERATION “M” 


Operation “M,” beginning now and ex- 
tending over a period of five years, will be- 
come the largest voluntary demonstration of 
unity in American history. Operation “M” 
will conclude with unveiling and dedication 
of the memorial in 1976. At the very time 
that the United States, leaders of the inde- 
pendent peoples of the world by virtue of its 
size, power and commitment to liberty, cele- 
brates its 200th year of independence, our 
memorial will be dedicated to the millions of 
men, women and children who, wanting in- 
dependence were denied even the right to 
live, by those who would take the right to be 
free even away from us. In this solemn sense 
the monument to the victims of Communism 
will be a visible symbol of our pledge for in- 
dependence and freedom for all peoples over 
the world. 

FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


Beginning with this announcement, leaders. 
of nationality, veterans, civic, fraternal, re- 
ligious, women’s and youth organizations will 
be asked to express their support for Oper- 
ation “M” to this newspaper or to the All 
American Conference. As endorsements of 
the general purpose of the program come in, 
organizations will be asked to prepare two 
copies of a presentation which will give de- 
tails of the numbers of victims of Commu- 
nism, their nationality, religious or military 
service group has suffered, and when and how 
these events took place. The presentations 
can be accompanied by supporting documen- 
tation, books and official literature. One copy 
of the presentation will be sent to the Am- 
erican Action Committee of the All Amer- 
ican Conference, Suite 905, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 for 
eventual inclusion in the memorial. The sec- 
ond copy of the presentation is to be en- 
shrined at the official headquarters of the 
preparing organization along with an ex- 
planation of Operation “M." 

Leaders of all participating and contrib- 
uting organizations will be invited to take 
part in the All American Conference annual 
meeting in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in No- 
vember, 1971. At this meeting public an- 
nouncement will be made for the American 
and overseas press of the organizations par- 
ticipating and of the progress of the pro- 
gram. The annual meeting will feature a 
panel discussion of the Operation “M", the 
importance and meaning of the memorial, 
and organization for raising funds for the 
erection of the monument. 

By April 1972 the project will have ad- 
vanced far enough to set quotas for funds 
needed for the monument, a budget set for a 
sculptor, an architect, location and purchase 
of land, costs of meetings, promotion and 
administration. The actual budget, of course, 
is yet to be determined, but assuming a 
budget of $500,000 and combined member- 
ships of 50 million, we are talking about an 
average of 10 cents per member raised over 
a three year period. 

Several major advances will be taken dur- 
ing 1972. 

First, a special Operation “M” news letter 
will be initiated. The Operation “M” news- 
letter will give leaders up-to-date informa- 
tion on what participating organizations are 
doing in respect to the project and to the 
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project’s two parallel activities: (1) educa- 
tion and (2) fund raising. 

The educational activities will be carried 
out by each of the participating organiza- 
tions and groups both within the group itself 
and also directed to the general public. Its 
main thrust will be to explain the nature of 
Communist expansionism and aggression, the 
Communist system of ideas and values of 
lfe or liberty, and the character and pur- 
poses of the victims of Communism. 

The educational activities may include 
lectures, speeches, magazine articles, book- 
lets, leaflets, books, seminars, rallies, march- 
es, demonstrations, letter and petition cam- 
paigns, and special events such as national- 
ity days, tours, and festivals. 

Fund raising events and devices will in- 
clude petition sign ups, literature sales, spe- 
cial quizes and questionnaires, button and 
bumper sticker sales and the like. The Op- 
eration “M” newsletter will list participating 
organizations and percentages of quotas 
reached; exceptional fund raisers will be rec- 
ognized and receive certificates of achieve- 
ment. Organizationally, all funds received 
will be audited, under the control of a spe- 
cial committee of representatives from par- 
ticipating organizations, and open for the 
inspection of the organizations, and others 
who need to know. 

The year 1973 will be devoted to continu- 
ing the on-going programs and to the selec- 
tion of a sculptor,.an architect, the location 
and acquisition of land, (four potential sites 
have been suggested for consideration but 
more may be added), final design and ap- 
proval of the memorial. Plans also will be 
initiated for the cornerstone laying, unveil- 
ing and dedication ceremonies. A special 
committee will be formed to arrange for this 
most important ceremonies. 

During 1974 and 1975 the physical aspects 
of the memorial will be completed, fund 
raising will be completed, production of dedi- 
cation programs will be planned, and ar- 
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of distinguished speakers and participants. 
The unveiling and dedication will take place 
in 1976 as the United States observes its 200th 
anniversary of independence. The dedication 
will memorialize the sacrifices of the victims 
of anti-freedom and anti-independence so 
that mankind will never forget the destruc- 
tion of life and the human degradation 
forced upon millions of men, women and 
children by Communists. What more appro- 
priate time to memorialize the victims than 
at the very time we praise ourselves for gain- 
ing and enjoying the benefits of the inde- 
pendence and the freedom that they wanted 
but were not allowed to have! 

You, who read this, are asked to act now. 
Ask your organization to pass a resolution 
endorsing Operation “M,” send your en- 
dorsement to the American Action Commit- 
tee, All American Conference, Suite 905, 1028 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036, announce your organization's partici- 
pation in Operation “M,” to all appropriate 
news media, and, subsequently, send us clip- 
pings of the news stories. With your partici- 
pation, Operation “M” will become the most 
significant, voluntary expression of unity for 
independence, self-determination and free- 
dom in American history. 


ALL AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


Terrence Fitzpatrick, Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, Conference Chairman. 

A. R. Tyner, Jr., The American Legion, 
Council Chairman. 

Otho DeVilbiss, B.P.O. Elks, Viee Chair- 
man. 

Edward Papantonio, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Vice Chairman. 

W. C. “Tom” Sawyer, Freedoms Founda- 
tion, Vice Chairman. 

Karol Sitko, All German-American Herl- 
tage Group, Vice Chairman. 

Mrs. Mary Field, American War Mothers, 
Secretary. 
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Jennings Flathers, National Education As- 
sociation, Treasurer. 
Mark Kinsey, Conference Director, 


PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS 


Army and Navy Union, USA. 

Association of Oldest Inhabitants. 

American Latvian Association. 

American Legion. 

American Legion Auxiliary. 

American War Dads, 

American War Dads Auxiliary. 

American War Mothers. 

AMVETS. 

AMVETS Auxiliary. 

Benevolent & Protective Order of Elks. 

Catholic War Veterns of the U.S.A. 

Catholic War Veterans Auxiliary. 

Croatian Catholic Union, 

Disabled American Veterans, 

Disabled American Veterans Auxiliary. 

Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

Freedoms Foundation. 

General Federation of Womens Clubs. 

German-American National Congress. 

Hawaii Foundation for American Freedoms. 

Improved Order of Red Men. 

International Society of Christian Bn- 

deavor. 

Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A, 

Jewish War Veterans Auxiliary. 

Legion of Guardsman. 

Lions International. 

Marine Corps League. 

Marine Corps League Auxiliary. 

Military Order of the Purple Heart. 

Mothers of World War II. 

National Association of Evangelicals. 

National Education Association. 

National Panhellenic Conference. 

Ukranian Congress Committee of America. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars Auxiliary. 

World Association of Upper Silesians. 

[From the Washington New Approach, 

June 1971] 


HERITAGE AMERICA ANSWERS DIRECTOR OF 
THE F.B.I. 


In his recent message, J. Edgar Hoover 
asked: 

Who speaks for the victims of crime in 
America? 

He answered: 

Aside from the weak, muffled cries of the 
victims themselves, practically no one. 

Let us not only answer this question of Mr. 
Hoover but add to it another question: 

Who speaks for the victims of communist 
crimes all over the world and in America? 

The overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people are muffled by the conspiracy of 
the news media. Therefore, we assume, you 
did not hear the voices of Heritage America. 

We, the representatives of Heritage Amer- 

ica, are constantly endorsing the principles 
of law and order, We are endorsing the work 
you and your agency are doing for our coun- 
try. We understand that your person is now 
the symbol of law enforcement so vitally im- 
portant for the survival of America and not 
less important for the survival of the free 
world, 
Our message to our heritage groups calls 
for: 
(a) A letter writing campaign to all sena- 
tors and congressmen, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, trying to smear or attack the F.B.I. 
and its director. 

(b) We ask that the national organizations 
of the ethnic groups call on their constit- 
uency to defeat those senators and congress- 
men who undermine law and order. 

(c) We call for mobilization of the angry 
majority to identify and eradicate through 
legal means all those who are a part of the 
conspiracy against America. You, our friends, 
Americans—Ethnic Albanians, Armenians, 
Azerbaijani, Bulgarians, Byelorussians, 
Cambodians, Chechens, Chinese, Croats, 
Cossacks, Cubans, Czechs, Estonians, Finns, 
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Georgians, Germans, Greeks, Hungarians, In- 
dians, Jews, Kalmyks, Karelians, Kazakhs, 
Kirgiz, Koreans, Laotians, Latvians, Lithu- 
anians, Moldavians, Polish, Rumanians, 
Russians, Serbs, Slovaks, Slovene, Tajiks, 
Tartars, Tibetans, Thais, Turks, Ukrainians, 
Uzbeks, Vietmamese and Yakuts—must act 
now! You understand and have experienced 
the devilish work of the enemies of free 
society. 

(d) At your up-coming national conven- 
tions and at the national convention of all 
heritage groups, your program should in- 
clude resolutions endorsing the work of the 
administration and the law enforcement 
agencies. Let all senators and congressmen 
know that Heritage america will no longer 
tolerate permissiveness and the destruction 
of the moral fiber of our youth and society. 

(e) Those, who have their sons and daugh- 
ters attending institutions of higher learn- 
ing, should involve themselves in a program 
to control those professors and administra- 
tors who intentionally promote the drug 
culture or revolutionary movements of the 
radical left. 

(f) You must know that you have not 
only the right but the obligation to be 
counted. The last census shows that more 
than 50 per cent of the U.S. population is 
of ethnic background. 


To THE YOUNG GENERATION OF 
HERITAGE AMERICA 

To all of you, who are students at the 
universities, colleges and high schools, we 
send the message: 

(a) Organize yourself immediately in her- 
itage groups of your respective ethnic 
origin. 

(b) Form an organizational structure of 
all ethnic groups in one movement, which 
will join the older generation, dedicated to 
preserve freedom, justice, and order. 

(c) Select leaders who understand the 
dangers of the conspiracy against America. 

(d) Ask for help and guidance from the 
heritage groups in the United States and 
law enforcement agencies. 

(e) Organize research projects and study 
groups, revealing the truth behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains. Ask for a College 
Visitors program conducted by agencies who 
can give you speakers with first hand experi- 
ence, Professors, students—escapees from be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, are 
ready to tell you the facts as it is! 

(f) Young Heritage America—Hundreds 
of millions of enslaved people need you! You, 
the sons and daughters of Ethnic America, 
can be decisive for the survival of freedom 
throughout the world. We know, that your 
strength, knowledge and intellectual capabil- 
ity, born out of centuries’ old traditions, 
can overcome the nihilistic and destructive 
movement promoted by the international 
conspiracy of the gutter left. 

(g) We call on you to help us, because 
you are the leaders of the future. You must 
choose your symbols, you must be united in 
purpose. It is your country! It is your future! 
And it is the destiny of America to be the 
leader of the free world and free people! 

The only alternative to it, is: Defeat, loss 
of identity, loss of your country, loss of your 
family, loss of everything you love, which is 
victory for communism. 


[From the Washington New Approach, 
June 1971] 


HERITAGE AMERICA ON CURRENT INTERMEDIATE 
Rep GOALS 


The greatest asset communism has is not 
the hydrogen bomb, the Soviet satellites, or 
its hundreds of false front organizations. 
Its most deadly weapon is world ignorance 
of, or apathy toward, communist tactics, 
strategy, and objectives. 

It is important for men who want to keep 
their Freedom to understand clearly that the 
ultimate goal of the international commu- 
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nist conspiracy is fixed and unchanging: the 
destruction and death of individual 
Freedom. 

Along the way, the communists have many 
intermediate goals. Continually being re- 
vised, these intermediate goals are steps 
toward the ultimate objective. Many of them 
can be stated in plain terms. Here are some 
of the current intermediate goals: 

Bring about acceptance by the United 
States of the Soviet policy of “co-existence” 
as the only alternative to nuclear warfare. 

Soften Americans into a willingness to 
surrender—even though it may be called 
something else—in preference to self pro- 
tection. 

Develop the fatal illusion that total dis- 
armament by the United States would be a 
great demonstration of moral strength, 

Develop free trade among all nations re- 
gardiess of communist affiliations, and 
destroy barriers to trading of military wares. 

Extend long-term loans to Russia and its 
satellites. 

Bring about American economic aid to all 
nations including those dominated by com- 
munists. 

Grant diplomatic recognition to Red China 
and admit it to the U.N. 

Set up East and West Germany as separate 
states. 

Promote the United Nations as the only 
hope for mankind. If the charter is rewrit- 
ten, demand that it be set up as a one world 
government with its own independent, 
supranational armed force—in line with the 
communist desire to take over the world 
through the U.N. 

Resist all efforts to outlaw the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. 

Do away with all loyalty oaths. 

Protect Soviet Russia’s ready access to the 
U.S. Patent Office, 

Exploit technical decisions of the courts to 
weaken basic American institutions. 

Use schools as transmission belts for so- 
clalism, insert the Party line in textbooks, 
and gain control of teachers’ associations. 

Incite student riots and demonstrations 
to stir up public protests against anti-com- 
munist programs and organizations. 

Infiltrate the press, gain control of book 
review assignments, editorial writing, and 
policy-making positions. 

Gain control of key positions in the radio, 
television, and motion picture industries. 

Discredit American culture by degrading 
all forms of native artistic expression; seek 
control of art critics and art museum direc- 
tors. 

Eliminiate all laws governing obscenity by 
smearing them as “censorship” and a vio- 
lation of the rights of free speech and a free 
press. 

Break down cultural standards of morality 
by promoting—especially among young peo- 
ple—pornography and obscenity in books, 
magazines, motion pictures, radio and TV. 

Infiltrate the churches, discredit the Bible 
and emphasize the need for “intellectual 
morality” which does not need a “religious 
crutch.” 

Eliminate prayer or any religious expres- 
sion in the schools on the ground that it vio- 
lates the constitutional principle of separa- 
tion of church and state. 

Discredit the U.S. Constitution by labeling 
it as inadequate, old-fashioned, and a hin- 
drance to cooperation between nations. 

Discredit the Founding Fathers, and dis- 
courage the teaching of American history on 
the ground that it was only a minor part of 
the “big picture.” 

Support any totalitarian movement tend- 
ing toward centralized control over any part 
of U.S. life. 

Transfer powers of arrest from police to 
social agencies and treat all problems of be- 
havior as psychiatric disorders. Dominate the 
psychiatric profession, using mental health 
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laws as a means of gaining coercive control 
over those who oppose communist goals, 

Discredit the family as an institution. En- 
courage promiscuity and easy divorce. Em- 
phasize the need to bring up children away 
from the “negative influence” of parents. 

Lend credence to the lie that violence and 
insurrection are natural phenomena of the 
American way of life. 

Overthrow all colonial governments in the 
world before native populations are ready 
for self-government. 


RESOLUTION 


Creating a select committee to conduct an 
investigation into all crimes against human- 
ity perpetrated by Communists or under 
Communist direction, and to express the 
sense of Congress that a monument be erec- 
ted as a suitable memorial to all victims of 
Communist actions. 

Whereas, The United States of America has 
an abiding commitment to the principles of 
freedom, personal liberty, and human dig- 
nity, and holds it as a fundamental pur- 
pose to recognize and encourage constructive 
actions which foster the growth and develop- 
ment of national independence and freedom, 
and 

Whereas, the international Communist 
movement toward a world empire has from 
its beginning adopted the means of terror- 
ism, assassination, and mass murder as of- 
ficial policies to apply when their application 
advances the Communist cause of world 
domination, and 

Whereas, there is considerable evidence 
that Communists in the Soviet Union and 
in other countries have deliberately caused 
the death of millions of individuals in Rus- 
sia, Ukraine, Mainland China, Poland, Es- 
tonia, Korea, Vietnam, and Cuba, and other 
Captive Nations, and 

Whereas, thousands of survivors and refu- 
gees from Communist campaigns of terror- 
ism and mass liquidation have been forced 
to flee to the United States as refugees to 
find the freedom and dignity denied to them 
by Communist regimes and have become pro- 
ductive citizens of the United States, and 

Whereas, it is fitting that the full facts of 
Communist terrorism in all of its various 
forms including assassination and mass mur- 
der be made manifest to all the peoples of 
the world so that such policies can be prop- 
erly understood and condemned by all man- 
kind toward the purpose of eradicating such 
policies from the body of mankind: Now, 
threrefore, be it 

Resolved, That—(1) The Speaker of the 
House shall within fourteen days hereafter 
appoint a special committee of twelve Mem- 
bers of the House, equally divided between 
the majority and minority parties, and shall 
designate one Member to serve as chairman, 
which special committee shall proceed to in- 
vestigate all crimes against humanity perpe- 
trated under Communist direction. The spe- 
cial committee shall report to the House the 
results of its investigation, together with its 
recommendations not later than one year 
following the appointment of its full mem- 
bership by the Speaker. 

(2) For the purpose of carrying out this 
resolution, the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act 
during the present Congress at such times 
and such places within the United States, 
whether the House is sitting, has recessed, or 
has adjourned to hold such hearings, and to 
require by subpoena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as it deems necessary. Sub- 
poenas may be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or any 
member of the committee designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. 
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Be it further resolved, That—It is the sense 
of the Congress that a monument be erected 
in the city of Washington, D.C., our nation’s 
capital, as a suitable memorial to all victims 
of international Communist crimes against 
humanity. 


SECRECY IN LAOS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently returned from a trip to Southeast 
Asia with Congressman McCLOSKEY 
and while there I was made acutely 
aware of the shroud of secrecy covering 
U.S. operations in Laos. 

We were denied access to one of the 
places we wished to see and had a diffi- 
cult time obtaining information on many 
phases of U.S. activities there. 

I thoroughly protest this secrecy. The 
American people, after years of decep- 
tion, deserve to know exactly what mili- 
tary role we are playing in Laos. The 
U.S. Congress must know to what pur- 
pose we are committing funds and men. 
We can no longer be led blindly to a 
tragedy such as Vietnam. 

A very excellent analysis of this sit- 
uation appeared on June 7 in the Eve- 
ning Star in an article by Tammy 
Arbuckle: 


UNITED States SEEKS TO HIDE Scope or Its 
Rote IN Laos 
(By Tammy Arbuckle) 

VIENTIANE.—American officials admit the 
U.S. mission in Laos is deliberately hiding 
the extent of American military involye- 
ment here. 

“Americans may think they know what 
we are doing here,” one official said in re- 
ferring to frequent press reports on U.S. 
activities in Laos. “but we do not want 
Americans to look into their television sets 
and be able to see Americans going into ac- 
tion in Laos.” 

The official made his remark in a com- 
plaint about an American Broadcasting 
Corp. team led by Ted Koppel which tried 
to film Americans getting into a helicopter 
in the south Laos combat area two weeks 
ago. 

“What we are doing here in Laos is totally 
inconsistent with our kind of society,” a 
top U.S. diplomat here told a correspondent 
recently. “We are fighting a war by covert 
means and an open society can’t tolerate 
that.” 

The diplomat explained that the U.S. was 
breaking the Geneva peace accords in Laos 
and “we don’t want to advertise it.” 

The same officials feels the embassy’s pol- 
icy of secrecy has been successful in not 
advertising U.S. infringements of the ac- 
cords. 

+ + + frankly discuss the U.S. role in Laos, 
but a close look at just what is being hidden 
and how it is being hidden refutes this claim. 

An example of this is U.S. air activities 
over northern Laos and parts of Laos other 
than the Ho Chi Minh Trail area 

These activities—anything from 60 to 300 
sorties a day—are described in Saigon com- 
muniques, telling of attacks on the Trail as 
“in addition U.S. Air Force aircraft flew com- 
bat support missions in Laos for royal Lao- 
tian forces.” 

There is no further information, such as 
the numbers of sorties, the nature of the 
targets, the results, etc. 
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In Vientiane, the air attache’s office in 
charge of preparing these strikes refuses 
even to speak to correspondents. 

A favorite tactic in Saigon is to refer a 
correspondent to Vientiane for information. 
In Vientiane, Americans suggest a corre- 
spondent should go to Saigon for informa- 
tion. 

To claim that such information is with- 
held for national or military security reasons 
is somewhat ridiculous. 

Obviously, the North Vietnamese or Pathet 
Laos know the strike was made. It’s difficult 
to see how the number of sorties and their 
cost could help the enemy. 

Information on targets and strikes is given 
in South Vietnam after operations. Why not 
on Laos? 

The only answer to this seems to be that 
President Nixon, despite his promise in 
March 1970 to “continue to give the Ameri- 
can people the fullest possible information” 
on the U.S. role in Laos, does not wish the 
public to realize just how large U.S. air sup- 
port of the Laos government is daily and that 
air strikes are not limited to the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail. 

Then there is the matter of the U.S. ground 
involvement in Laos. 

There can be no doubt this includes a com- 
bat ground involvement by personnel hired 
by the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Laotians and Meos talk constantly of 
American “commando leaders” based at Pak- 
kao, a few miles southeast of the U.S. base 
at Long Cheng in northeast Laos. 

Besides these “commando leaders,” there 
are CIA case Officers hired by the agency 
from the U.S. military who run Lao and 
other ethnic guerrilla units as well as Thai 
units. 

This operation has put the U.S. in the 
position of being responsible for the defense 
of Laos through what is supposed to be a 
U.S. intelligence gathering agency. 

These guerrilla units are stationed in front 
of royal Lao regular troops and the brunt 
of combat with North Vietnamese regulars. 

The Lao military, whose understanding of 
guerrilla warfare is limited, berate the CIA 
when these units retreat from positions un- 
der shellfire, or let North Vietnamese through 
to attack regular Lao units. 

The high ethnic casualties are being re- 
placed by Thai regular troops who are fight- 
ing in the Laotian mountains. 

The U.S. Embassy does its utmost to pre- 
vent correspondents getting to areas of Laos 
where American-led guerrilla units operate. 

Correspondents are refused permission to 
fiy on U.S. aircraft to these areas, which is 
the only means of getting there unless one 
wants to risk a 5 or 10-day walk through ter- 
ritory mined and patrolled by Communist 
Guerrillas. 

While reporters are not allowed on the 
planes, Laotian civilians with official status 
are. 

“National security” is invoked against cor- 
respondents wanting to go to Long Cheng 
even though there are at least 20,000 Asian 
civilians living there. And anyone from Vien- 
tiane who has a relative or friend at Long 
Cheng can visit. 

U.S. officials also refuse to discuss Ameri- 
can casualties in Laos (currently 700 dead 
and missing) or how much is spent for the 
defense of Laos (about $2 billion annually). 


GALLUP POLL SHOWS STRONG 
FAITH IN UNITED NATIONS 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith a most important Gallup Poll 
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indicating the overwhelming faith 
which the American people have in the 
United Nations. 

In response to the first question 
“Would you like to see the United Na- 
tions become a stronger organization?” 
an overwhelming 84 percent of all Amer- 
ican say “Yes” while only 8 percent 
“No” with 8 percent having no opinion. 

On the second question “It has been 
suggested that the United Nations es- 
tablish a peacekeeping army of about 
100,000 men.” a very significant 64 per- 
cent of all Americans are in favor while 
22 percent oppose such an army with 14 
percent having no opinion. 


These two polls indicate that the time 
has come for American foreigr policy to 
move vigorously in the direction of 
strengthening the United Nations. 

UNITED NATIONS 


QUESTION: WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE THE UNITED NATIONS 
BECOME A STRONGER ORGANIZATION? 
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QUESTION: IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED THAT THE UNITED 
NATIONS ESTABLISH A PEACEKEEPING ARMY OF ABOUT 
100,000 MEN, DO YOU FAVOR OR OPPOSE SUCH A PLAN? 
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Early October 1970 


Independent 


1 Reproduced with the permission of the Gallup Poll 


HELP VIETNAM VETS RECEIVE 
EMPLOYMENT 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been impressed and deeply concerned by 
the reports of the Manpower Administra- 
tion people that last year 242 million 
veterans returning from Vietnam applied 
for jobs, but only 800,000 have been 
placed. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
Members of Congress what I think is an 
area where our help is needed. This is 
one of our foremost issues. I urge all 
Members to go back home to their dis- 
tricts and form committees to do a job 
and help these veterans get work. 

I am pleased to put in the RECORD an 
editorial from the News Tribune of 
Woodbridge, N.J., which makes this point 
very well. We must make an all-out ef- 
fort to help these young men get back on 
their feet, and I know that our support of 
local endeavors will go a long way in 
making them a success. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Errort To HELP VIETNAM VETERANS 

Nearly two out of three recently returned 
Vietnam veterans in Middlesex County are 
unemployed, the Veterans Alliance of Wood- 
bridge has reported. 

The alliance, a coalition of 13 veterans’ 
organizations headed by Herbert Blitch, has 
embarked on a program in cooperation with 
the Rouse Co., developers of Woodbridge 


Center, to provide employment opportunities 
for these veterans. 

About 100 Middlesex County servicemen 
are being discharged every week, Blitch notes, 
and the unemployment rate is about 65 per 
cent. 
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“A lot of veterans are just wandering 
around,” he added. “They feel they're not 
wanted.” 

Blitch cited two factors that operate 
against these veterans: First, they are com- 
ing out of an unpopular war, and, second, 
they are being discharged at a time when the 
economy is undergoing a general slump. 

Eventually, Blitch declared, the Veterans 
Alliance hopes to involve businesses and in- 
dustries throughout Middlesex County in 
the employment program. 

The Veterans Alliance and the Rouse Com- 
pany have undertaken a needed and valuable 
community service in behalf of men who have 
risked their lives in the call of duty to their 
nation. 

It is unfortunate that the returning vet- 
erans face the problem of employment but 
they and the community at large can be 
grateful that civic-minded organizations 
and business interests are working to ease 
their plight. 


REVITALIZING RURAL COMMUNI- 
TIES 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, in the vast 
heartland of America the people are not 
happy. Dying small towns, abandoned 
farms, and boarded up store fronts are 
grim reminders of the population shift 
from the countryside to the overcrowded 
cities. 

I have long held that farm prices at 
100 percent of parity would keep our 
people on the farms and cure most of 
the problems of the countryside and the 
cities, but in addition to fair prices, we 
need diversification of opportunity in 
our rural areas. 

Rev. William Vos, writing in the St. 
Cloud Sunday Visitor, in our Minnesota 
Sixth Congressional District, recently 
wrote a column on this subject which I 
share with my colleagues by inserting it 
in the RECORD: 


REVITALIZING RURAL COMMUNITIES 


If you are over 25 years old you have lived 
through a momentous event: one of the larg- 
est movements of people in recorded history. 
Since 1945, 25 million Americans (a net fig- 
ure) have migrated from farms and rural 
communities to a large metropolitan cen- 
ters. Statistics on this huge population shift 
abound and have become so well-known that 
they now simply confirm the obvious. ` 

To hear that 70% of our populations now 
lives on only 2% of our land doesn’t surprise 
anyone. We know in a general sort of way 
that our population has gone from 75% 
rural to 75% urban in just one hundred 
years. 

Perhaps we are more impressed by personal 
observations of this change in the American 
scene. A casual Sunday drive through Stearns 
county shows us what has been happening. 
Dying small towns, abandoned farm homes, 
only a handful of 20 to 30 year olds at Sun- 
day Mass in a country church conveys the 
message. Or, on the other hand, to approach 
Chicago by car is to directly encounter the 
effects on the other end of the movement. 
First we pass cluster after cluster of subur- 
ban dwellings built in the last few years to 
accommodate thousands of migrating Ameri- 
cans at a time. Then we hit the high-rise 
apartments put up to handle even more peo- 
ple in less space. Finally, the tenements 
where unbelievable living conditions do not 
afford the majority of inner-city dwellers the 
generally accepted basic necessities. 
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This development has been accepted all 
along as simply inevitable, because of a 
changing economy, from agrarian to indus- 
trial. We pushed for efficiency, greater farm 
productivity by less people (production per 
man is 5 times what it was 30 years ago) 
and huge industrial complexes to facilitate 
massive production. Now we are faced with 
the consequences: catastrophic “people prob- 
lems.” 

Because not enough people (or the right 
people) saw clearly and early enough what 
was happening the problems on either end 
of the population distribution scale have 
reached the crisis level in many ways. Our 
cities, insolvent and unmanageable, infected 
with pollution, garbage, ghettos, intolerance, 
crime, and about every other social ill known 
to mankind, are barely staving off the last 
rites of extinction. Rural America, for as 
difficult as things had become before its sons 
and daughters left for the city, now lacks 
the human resources needed to develop a 
diversified local economy and a progressive 
community life. 

Because of the magnitude of the problems, 
now direct intervention by the major sources 
of power, particularly government and in- 
dustry, is necessary. We no longer can simply 
collect the data. Compiling statistics won't 
solve the problem. 

A bill submitted to the U.S. Senate a few 
weeks ago to revitalize rural America is one 
of many legislative measures presented to 
deal with our distressing situation. It is par- 
ticularly welcome because it asks for the 
adoption and implementation of a national 
policy. It does not recommend study or draw- 
ing board solutions, but substantive pro- 
grams of action. Legislation to ban conglom- 
erate corporate farming is an example of 
what is being done on the state level. 

Of course, what must be looked for are 
ways to decentralize our population. But to 
bring about small town development diversi- 
fication of employment is necessary. A single 
source of economy (such as farming alone), 
in a community is what contributed to the 
rural stagnation. Without diversification in 
employment opportunities people leave. 

There are examples right here in central 
Minnesota where we have communities with 
some vision and enterprise which have pro- 
moted jobs and opportunities leading to 
healthy growth and revitalization. Once a 
start is made, even with a small industry 
and payroll, a chain reaction resulting in 
improvements and growth takes place. 

Whatever the means, it is absolutely clear 
that the time to do something about urban- 
rural disparities is now. 


FASCELL CALLS ATTENTION TO 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues that this date marks the 7th 
year and 75th day of the imprisonment 
of the first American POW by the North 
Vietnamese. 

The cruel disregard by the North Viet- 
namese of the Geneva Convention on the 
humane treatment of prisoners of war, 
including restrictions on mail and denial 
of inspection of facilities by impartial in- 
ternational organizations, should be a 
constant source of concern to all of us. 

We must continue to bring the atten- 
tion of the world to the plight of these 
brave men so that the weight of world 
opinion may be brought to bear on North 
Vietnam. 
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PASTORAL LETTER ISSUED BY THE 
CATHOLIC BISHOPS OF THE BOS- 
TON PROVINCE, MAY 7, 1971 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I share with my colleagues a 
very timely and pertinent pastoral letter, 
in which the provincial bishops of the 
archdiocese of Boston join with Arch- 
bishop Humberto S. Madeiros, on a mat- 
ter which is uppermost in the minds of 
Americans today: 


PASTORAL LETTER 


Dearly Beloved in Christ: One of the cen- 
tral moral problems facing our nation today 
is the war in Vietnam. We share the deep 
concern of millions of our fellow Americans 
over this prolonged conflict and the an- 
guishing questions of conscience which it 
has provoked. With them, we too search for 
answers as we acknowledge the complexity 
of the moral and political issues involved 
in the waging of this war both for individual 
citizens and for those in public office. Yet 
we must not allow complexity to deter us 
from addressing ourselves, as shepherds of 
the flock, to this grave national crisis nor, 
in the light of our ethical tradition and 
teachings, can we be deterred from attempt- 
ing to provide guidance for the formation 
of the conscience of our people. 

We draw from our tradition two principles 
for analyzing the morality of the war. The 
first prohibits the direct killing of non- 
combatants; the second seeks to evaluate 
the total effect of a nation’s policy even in 
the pursuit of a just cause. This latter is 
known as the principle of proportionality in 
judging the justice of a war. 

We are painfully aware that peace is 
threatened in places other than Vietnam. The 
scourge of war afflicts the Middle East, Pak- 
istan and other areas of the globe. We are 
vitally concerned about these conflicts and 
our country's relationship to them because 
they too threaten or destroy the peace which 
is a precondition of human development. 

Yet Vietnam is our specific concern in this 
letter because our nation is more directly 
involved in the Indo-China conflict. To be 
sure, we are not the only party wreaking 
devastation in Vietnam. Our adversaries bear 
substantial responsibility for the death and 
destruction visited on South-East Asia, If 
we concentrate on American policy in this 
letter, it is not because we are oblivious to 
the well known wanton and immoral disre- 
gard for innocent lives and prisoners of war 
shown by the other side. Obviously, we can- 
not allow their actions to become the norm 
by which we judge the morality of our own. 

Our primary moral concern in the matter 
at hand, as Bishops, is for the consequences 
of American policy in Vietnam. We do not 
question the sincerity of the motives of our 
elected officials, but if the evidence we see 
and hear is accurate, we are constrained by 
consicence to question the wisdom and mor- 
ality of at least some aspects of our policy. 

I. NONCOMBATANT IMMUNITY 


It is the means of our policy, its strategy 
and tactics, which primarily concern us in 
this letter. These means include the use of 
massive conventional air power pursued in 
conjunction with the declaration of “free fire 
zones” which has resulted in the thousands 
of civilian casualties reported in the press 
and through the testimony of certain gov- 
ernment officials. On the ground, similar trag- 
edies have resulted from practices of search 
and destroy, and from harassment and in- 
terdiction fire, which in spite of laudable 
intentions to limit civilian casualties have 
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nevertheless brought injury and death to 
many thousands of innocent victims and un- 
told suffering to millions of refugees in Indo- 
China 


If these policies have in fact caused the 
civilian deaths reported, then we must sadly 
but resolutely affirm that they violate the 
principle of civilian immunity from direct 
and indiscriminate attack and therefore 
merit the severest moral censure. 


II. VIETNAMIZATION 


We are also extremely apprehensive from 
a moral viewpoint about the announced 
policy of Vietnamization. Will it bring peace 
to Vietnam? Does it mean a decreasing role 
for American combat forces, but an increas- 
ing mechanization of the war through the 
use of American technology and tactical air 
support? The policy to continue the speedy 
withdrawal of our troops we eagerly encour- 
age and command. But the possibility of in- 
creased mechanization of the war is fraught 
with troubling moral consequences. It is pre- 
cisely this form of American involvement 
which has apparently resulted in the already 
great number of civilian casualties and ref- 
ugees. 

We are, therefore, greatly disturbed by the 
announced proposal to place no limits on the 
use of our air power in the Vietnamization 
program, with the sole exception of the em- 
ployment of nuclear weapons. The declining 
number of our American casualties, which 
will come with withdrawal of our combat 
forces, may easily dull our moral sensibility 
to the tragedy of intensified human and ma- 
terial destruction in a far off land. We com- 
mend the diligent persistent efforts to save 
American lives, but we must in conscience 
criticize the ethical validity of any doctrine, 
attitude or policy which seems to give Amer- 
ican lives an intrinsic superiority over those 
of other people. Every human life, regardless 
of nationality, color or ideology is sacred and 
its defense and protection must be of deep 
concern to us. For these reasons, therefore, 
moral responsibility demands from us that 
we appraise both the goals of Vietnamization 
and the means we use to achieve them. 


III. PROPORTIONALITY 


Three years ago, we joined the Bishops of 
the United States in the publication of a 
collective pastoral letter, ON HUMAN LIFE. 
At that time, we addressed ourselves to the 
Vietnam War and its justification from the 
viewpoint of the moral principle of propor- 
tionality in the following words: 

“In assessing our country’s involvement in 
Vietnam, we must ask: have we already 
reached, or passed, the point where the prin- 
ciple of proportionality becomes decisive? 
How much more of our resources of men and 
money should we commit to this struggle, as- 
suming an acceptable cause and intention? 
Has the conflict in Vietnam provoked inhu- 
man dimensions of suffering?” (On Human 
Life, United States Bishops’ Statement, 1968) 

The passage of three years has given re- 
newed emphasis to this principle of propor- 
tionality and deepened our doubts about the 
justice of further prosecuting this war: In 
Indo-China, the ravages of the war with its 
political, economic and strategic conse- 
quences have now been expanded into Laos 
and Cambodia, with continuing excursions 
into the North through periodic bombing 
missions. Recent studies of scientists made 
public within the past year testify to the 
effect our policies have had on the destruc- 
tion of crops and long-term disruption of 
the ecological balance in Vietnam. The effect 
of crop destruction again falls most heavily 
on the civilian population. 

The effects of the prolongation of this 
war at home are also of grave consequence 
and concern. We speak not only of the trag- 
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edy which as come into the lives of those 
whose loved ones have been killed, maimed, 
or imprisoned, but also of the deep divisions, 
turmoil and confusion which this war has 
provoked throughout our land. We speak too 
of the grave problems of conscience which it 
presents for sincere men and women and 
especially for so many of our youth. Ameri- 
cans have turned against Americans in a de- 
gree seldom witnessed in our history as a 
nation. Too many billions of dollars which 
might have been used to relieve poverty and 
promote domestic programs of social need 
have already been alloted to this war. 

We realize the difficulties involved in es- 
tablishing the conditions for an orderly 
withdrawal of our military forces and for a 
peaceful political settlement in Vietnam. We 
have a moral and political obligation to pro- 
tect those who have been our friends and 
allies from savage reprisals. We recognize 
that the setting of an exact date for the 
withdrawal of all our forces is a complex di- 
plomatic and strategic issue. Nevertheless, 
we urge that the most rapid possible ter- 
mination of the war and the establishment 
of peace in Vietnam be given the highest 
priority by our government. 


IV. PROBING QUESTIONS 


The main theme of this letter has been , 


the moral responsibility we bear as a peo- 
ple in the face of the Vietnam War. We have 
tried to raise questions and indicate prin- 
ciples which would help ourselves and others 
think through our personal responsibility as 
citizens, soldiers or public officials in this 
conflict. 

A people cannot be responsible for the ac- 
tions of individual soldiers, but in a democ- 
racy the people must ultimately accept po- 
litical and moral responsibility for the poli- 
cies and actions of their government. 

We cannot disregard the principle of per- 
sonal responsibility and thereby approve and 
allow in war actions which we would con- 
demn in peace time. 

The moral questions which emerge from 
the war should also make us conscious of 
the broader question of the moral climate 
of our nation. Are not the moral ravages 
brought to light by our policy in Vietnam 
traceable in part at least to a disregard of 
the principles of morality in other areas of 
our private and public lives? The moral ques- 
tioning provoked by the war must not be 
confined to this issue; it must extend to the 
analysis of the very fabric of our lives as a 
people. 

Are we truly for peace? The building of a 
peaceful world society is the work of justice 
and the duty of every man. It begins with 
ourselyes and the acknowledgement that all 
men are truly brothers, children of a com- 
mon Father. It grows with the conviction 
that men can live in peace and that the 
evil of war is not inevitable. It can be fos- 
tered and promoted by education in spirit- 
ual and moral values and by group coopera- 
tion. Are we ready for the difficult task of 
personal moral renewal necessary for peace 
everywhere? 

Peace can most confidently be hoped for 
and won by a people who sincerely strive for 
it, a people who first are at peace with God. 
Ultimately, peace is a gift from God to "men 
of good will.” (cf. Luke 2.14) “Peace I be- 
queath to you, my own peace I give to you, 
@ peace the world cannot give, this is my 
gift to you.” (John 14:17). 

Our Risen Savior's message of peace is very 
much before us. In union with Him and with 
Mary, the Mother of the Church and Queen 
of Peace, we ask you to join us in fervent 
and persevering prayer: “Father, you have 
told us that peacemakers shall be called your 
sons; help us, then, to work tirelessly for 
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that justice which alone can bring true and 
lasting peace.” 

Most Rev. Humberto S, Medeiros, Arch- 
bishop of Boston; Most Rey. Joseph 
Tawil, D.D., Melkite Apostolic Exar- 
chate; Most Rev. Christopher J. Wel- 
don, Bishop of Springfield; Most Rev. 
Bernard J. Flanagan, Bishop of Worces- 
ter; Most Rev. Robert F. Joyce, Bishop 
of Burlington; Most Rey. Ernest J. 
Primeau, Bishop of Manchester; Most 
Rey. Peter L. Gerety, Bishop of Port- 
land; Most Rev. Daniel A. Cronin, 
Bishop of Fall River; Most Rev. Jere- 
miah F. Minihan, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Boston; Most Rev. Thomas J. Riley, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Boston; Most Rev. 
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WHAT BALANCED TRANSPORTA- 
TION IS ALL ABOUT 


HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the wheels of industry, in this 
Nation at least, turn on rubber tires. Our 
transportation net is the most efficient 
on the globe and it is so by design, not 
by accident. The commerce which gen- 
erates more than $1 trillion every year 
owes its success to the fact that people 
and goods come together through a myr- 
iad of transportation channels in one 
gigantic marketplace. 

There has been much discussion lately 
about the need for a balanced transpor- 
tation system, however, a wealth of dis- 
agreement exists as to what constitutes 
a balanced system. The key to this di- 
lemma is defining the word balanced as 
it is used in balanced transportation. We 
must maintain our progressive pace on 
highway development while we develop 
transportation nets which satisfy urban 
needs. 

Mr. F. C. Turner, Federal Highway 
Administrator, recently put the meaning 
of balanced transportation in proper per- 
spective in a speech he made before the 
Denver, Colo., Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Turner has defined the need with 
eloquence and ability. I commend him 
for his effort, and offer his remarks for 
printing in the RECORD: 

WHAT BALANCED TRANSPORTATION Is ALL 

ABOUT 
(Address by Federal Highway Administrator 
F. C. Turner) 

One of the phrases you hear repeated most 
often both in and outside of transportation 
circles today is the need for “balanced trans- 
portation” systems. 

This is heard frequently in Washington 
and many of our other large cities. I am sure 
you have also heard it here in Denver. 

Unfortunately, as is the case with most 


catch-phrases, it is being used more and 
more loosely—and more and more inaccu- 
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rately. To some, “balanced transportation" 
simply means to build mass transit sys- 
tems—usually rail—and to halt all highway 
construction while mass transit expendi- 
tures catch up. Again, to some others it 
seems to mean that highway funds should 
be taken away from highways to build these 
rail mass transit systems. 

At the outset, let me assure you that I 
am strongly in favor of balanced transpor- 
tation systems. But also at the outset, let us 
get into clear focus what balanced trans- 
portation is all about—and what it is not 
about. 

What balanced transportation does not 
mean is that you should spend exactly the 
same number of dollars on each of the 
several transportation modes. In fact, to do 
so would insure the very imbalance in our 
transportation system which critics of the 
highway program deplore. And would either 
cause duplicative systems which we cannot 
afford, or it would only partially meet the 
needs of each one of the complementing 
modes. 

What balanced transportation does mean 
is that each mode is utilized in those 
amounts that will achieve an over-all system 
in which all elements complement—rather 
than duplicate or compete, with one another. 
A balanced transportation system must be 
designed to meet the total transportation 
needs of urban areas and should do so in a 
way that will provide the most efficient, 
effective, satisfactory and economic service 
attainable. 

A balanced transportation system must 
provide flexibility of travel from any place 
in any urban area to any other place. It must 
be designed not only for the morning and 
evening rush hours, but for 24-hour usage 
during every 365 days—and nights—of every 
year. It must be designed not only for those 
who commute to jobs in the central business 
district but also and at the same time for 
those who commute in the reverse direction, 
and in even larger measure, for all the resi- 
dents of the metropolitan area, and for all 
of the nonwork trips—because such trips far 
outnumber the work trips. 

It must provide, too, for the movement of 
all those goods and service vehicles making 
trips which are vital to all residents of an 
urban area, whether they be commuters, 
stay-at-homes, shoppers, or even totally 
dependent shut-ins. 

In brief, then, a balanced transportation 
system must give full weight to the individ- 
ual preferences and needs of all the residents 
of an urban area—while at the same time 
being responsive to the over-all goals, objec- 
tives, needs, and fiscal capability of the 
community. 

Prudent funding decisions regarding such 
a system must be guided by what combina- 
tion or mixture of modes will provide the 
most efficient, effective, satisfactory and 
economic blend of service. If such decisions 
are made on any other basis—such as by an 
arbitrary and equal division of money be- 
tween two or more modes—the inevitable 
result will be: an uneconomic and unbal- 
anced system and a misuse of the public 
investment. 

Regarding rail rapid transit, we welcome 
it in that handful of large cities where 
a need for it is obvious and where it is 
financially feasible to provide it. We welcome 
any and all help in solving our total trans- 
portation problems, and as I have frequently 
stated, more transportation capacity in all 
modes is needed—not less in any. In a truly 
balanced transportation system, rail rapid 
transit can make a very definite contribution 
to the over-all program. It can play an im- 
portant role in a few urban areas’ transpor- 
tation schemes—but only a few. 
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However, to assume—as some erroneously 
do—that construction of a rail rapid transit 
system will be the immediate and easy pan- 
acea to all of every city’s transportation needs 
would be a costly disaster. For in most cases, 
the cost of a ride by a rail transit system 
will be considerably higher than a ride by 
bus or even by automobile, or taxi. 

Think, for example, of New York City, 
which has the most extensive subway system 
on the North American continent. Even with 
such a large and costly facility, New York 
cannot exist without its streets and freeways. 
Even with those great masses of people which 
the subway daily moves, the streets still are 
crowded with cars, trucks and buses—and the 
city has great need for better streets and 
more freeways. The New York subway does 
its part—the part it was intended to do—but 
it cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
come anywhere near to handling New York’s 
total transportation needs of either people 
or goods and services. While 9 out of 10 of 
the center city workers reach their jobs by 
transit, at sometime during the day a ma- 
jority of them will use a taxi or bus—and 
all of them are serviced by trucks operating 
on the street system and only on the street 
system. 

The same principles hold true of each of 
our other cities. 

I think that this would be a good time to 
note the popular misconception regarding 
mass transit—that it and “rail” are synony- 
mous. 

But of course they are not. 

Good mass transit can be—and is being— 
provided by buses on modern streets and 
freeways—and I believe that this is the real 
wave of the seventies insofar as mass transit 
is concerned. It is the only readily available 
mode that we can realistically expect to ob- 
tain within the next 20 years or more. 

The reason is that, at most, there are only 
about 10 of the largest cities in this country 
where rail rapid transit systems could prac- 
tically be implemented. Simple economics 
dictate that conclusion—along with the fact 
that rail transit is adaptable only when a 
city has certain definite characteristics, such 
as densely crowded population corridors. Den- 
ver does not have these characteristics and 
neither do very many other cities. By dense— 
I mean 60—70,000 persons per square mile— 
which is ten times the density of Denver 
and most other U.S. cities. 

So for practical purposes, when we talk 
about rapid transit, we really are talking 
about bus transit or at least we should be 
And let there be no mistake about it—buses 
can do, and are doing the job. Even in New 
York City more people are moved each day by 
bus than by the rail transit facilities. 

We have several on-going demonstration 
programs around the country, and the one 
that has probably received the most national 
publicity is the exclusive bus lane that we 
have provided on Shirley Highway (I-95) in 
Washington’s northern Virginia suburban 
area. This 11 mile facility speeds commuter 
buses into the heart of downtown Washing- 
ton, providing bus riders a time savings of 
up to 30 minutes over other commuters in 
passenger cars. 

While still not fully implemented, this 
experimental program has already been a 
rousing success. Since September of 1969, 
ridership on the buses has increased by 79 
percent, and it is expected to show even 
more substantial gains after a fleet of new 
buses, purchased under a grant provided by 
our sister DOT agency, the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration, begins going into 
service next month. 

Similar bus mass transit can be provided 
relatively quickly and inexpensively in any 
city in the Nation. If there is interest in such 
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a system in Denver, and certainly there 
should be—we will be happy to discuss de- 
tails with your State and city officials. In- 
terestingly and importantly, all of the high- 
way and roadbed facilities for a bus mass 
transit system can be provided from highway 
monies out of the Highway Trust Fund. 

Thus, rapid mass transit can be provided 
by the highway and street program—and in 
most of our cities, that is the only way by 
which it can be provided in your and my 
lifetime. 

Some brand-new tools are available to us 
this year to assist in solving the urban trans- 
portation needs—because the 1970 Federal 
Aid Highway Act has supplied us with the 
tools with which to implement such bus 
rapid transit facilities. For example, if studies 
show that construction of an exclusive bus- 
way would move more people more expedi- 
tiously and practically than construction of 
a proposed highway project, then, the funds 
that would have been used for the highway 
project can be used to build the busway, in- 
stead. 

This is another example, I think, of how 
highway officials are concerned with plan- 
ning, and should indicate clearly that it is 
not their desire to just blindly force the con- 
struction of highways, as some critics might 
have you believe. 

As a matter of fact, the highway program 
has a clear responsibility for helping to im- 
prove our mass transit facilities, since as I 
have pointed out, most of the transit in this 
country is going to be by bus—and, of course, 
these buses must travel on the street and 
highway network. So since most of our mass 
transit is going to be on our highways, mass 
transit very properly is provided for in the 
highway program and reciprocally, the tran- 
sit interest is synonomous with highway in- 
terest. This program under the Highway Act, 
when coupled with 1970 legislation for our 
sister agency in DOT, the UMTA, to acquire 
modern buses, can jointly provide Denver 
and other cities with a balanced, flexible, and 
readily available transportation system. 

Of course, freeways by their very nature 
provide a capability for rapid transporta- 
tion. Here in Denver, for example, the aver- 
age speed on your freeways is shown to be 
between 46 and 60 miles per hour—as com- 
pared with 15 to 40 miles an hour on major 
arterial streets and 15 to 30 miles an hour 
on minor streets. I think that most every- 
one will agree that, except during the worst 
of the rush-hour congestion, freeways are 
even now getting you to your many destina- 
tions quite quickly. 

Almost always overlooked by transporta- 
tion critics is the fact that the movement 
of people in an urban area involves much 
more than the rush-hour movement of com- 
muters to and from the central business dis- 
trict only. The fact is that there are many 
people traveling in metropolitan areas—at all 
hours of every day and night—-who rarely, if 
ever, go downtown. It may surprise you but— 
85 to 95 percent of all metropolitan area 
trips do not go downtown. These are the trips 
made by people who travel at right angles 
to the radial transportation corridors which 
lead into the center city, plus those who 
travel around entirely within the suburban 
areas. They do this, of course, by street and 
highway—because it is the preferred way, 
and reality shows us that it will continue 
to be the only way for a long time to come. 
These residents of the metropolitan area 
must be served no less than the center-city 
commuters, if you are to have a balanced 
transportation plan. And they can be served, 
in a very practical way, only by highway. 

By no means is a city’s entire work force 
centered in the downtown area of a metro- 
politan area. Here in Denver, for example, a 
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study has indicated that only 22 percent of 
the area working force is employed in the 
central business district, while 78 percent 
works in the fringe and suburban areas. In 
most of our cities, the downtowns are grow- 
ing at a slower rate than the area as a whole— 
in a few cases—the center city is actually 
declining. 

I think it is obvious that it would be mani- 
festly impossible to provide either rail—or 
bus transit facilities to handle all or even a 
majority of such widely dispersed move- 
ments, simply because of the almost infinite 
number of combinations of trip origin, des- 
tination, route, and timing. 

Up to this point, I have been discussing 
the question of moving people in metro- 
politan areas—admittedly a very important 
problem. 

But there is far more to a balanced trans- 
portation program than that—in fact, a lot 
more. 

For example, consider truck traffic, which 
is essential to the economic life of a city. 
It has been said—and correctly so—that in 
the movement of goods, no matter what 
mode of intercity transport is used, trucks 
almost exclusively originate and finally ter- 
minate all cargo. It is by means of these 
trucks that the stores in the city—and the 
surrounding suburbs as well—receive all 
that infinite variety of goods so essential to 
the life of an urban area: the food, the 
clothing, the housing materials, and ap- 
pliances, and medicines, and newspapers, etc. 
ad infinitum. None of these commodities is— 
or could practically be shipped—by any 
existing or proposed mass transit. Only high- 
Ways and streets can do this essential job. 

Think, too, if you will, of the innumerable 
services so vital to the life of a community 
which are utterly dependent on highways— 
and which in no conceivable way could be 
performed by any kind of mass transit. 

These are the every day things which I 
fear we all pretty much take for granted. 

Consider, for instance, the ambulance, 
which in an emergency can mean the differ- 
ence between life and death. It can travel 
only by highway. Have you ever seen an 
ambulance for general use that was mounted 
on rail flanged wheels? 

Think of the fire truck, which can save a 
home or a place of business—if modern 
Streets and freeways are available to help 
speed its trip and get it there in time. No 
s.ch vehicles that you depend on in Denver 
are intended for anything except street 
travel. 

And then there is the police car, which 
quickly provides you with protection or as- 
sistance when you need it. 

The garbage truck removes your refuse 
by using the street system. 

The repair truck brings the plumber, the 
electrician, the carpenter, the TV repairman, 
to your home or business, via the street and 
highway network. 

When you need groceries you get in your 
car, drive to the supermarket and load up 
a week or two weeks’ supply using city 
streets. 

If you go to the drug store, the movies, a 
concert, a sporting event, your church, or 
take the kids to school—the chances are that 
you go by car and use the highway network. 

In fact, can you imagine the ordinary, 
everyday life of our cities without highways? 
Complete chaos—even death would be the 
inevitable result in a very short period of 
time. 

I think the relative importance of good 
highways in an urban area is quite obvious. 
They simply are irreplacable—because there 
is nothing with which to replace them. 

I know, of course, that some people, who 
for one reason or another, seem to hate high- 
ways and automobiles, wish they would just 


go away, to be replaced by some hazy Utopia 
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where there would—in their unreal dream 
world—be no traffic problems. 

But wishing won’t make it so. The traffic 
problem will not disappear unless the peo- 
ple also disappear. So our task is to work 
out the best way to live with autos and 
other motor vehicles and quit wasting our 
time wishing they would go away. Let's get 
on with the job of improving the environ- 
mental qualities and safety characteristics of 
our automotive vehicles and devise the best 
ways to make them meet our many urgent 
transportation needs. 

It is time that all of the facts are faced 
squarely. 

I wonder how many of those who criticize 
highways actually practice what they preach 
and do not own cars—or would voluntarily 
get rid of them? I think the number would 
be small, indeed. Let's get sensible and realis- 
tic in all this discussion about transportation 
balance and planning and how we are going 
to service our needs. 

Another fact is that for as far into the fu- 
ture as we can foresee, highways are going 
to remain essential to the mobility and eco- 
nomic life of urban communities. No city can 
remain viable without them. Our objective in 
FHWA is to find the most effective ways to 
use them and complement their usage with 
additional amounts of mass transit bussing 
capability—bussing which will also use our 
existing street systems and their proposed 
improvements. 

Of course, not just the cities are depend- 
ent on highways. The fact is, 95 percent of 
all travel in this country is by highway. 

It is a curious irony that highways are such 
a vital part of our national life that they— 
and the contributions they make—have come 
to be so taken for granted by the public. 

Here in the Denver area you have some 91 
miles of freeways in operation. I imagine 
that while you use them extensively, you 
don't really give it much thought. But what 
if your highways were to disappear tomor- 
row—could something else pick up the slack 
and fill the void? What would happen to 
your pattern of life—or even to life itself? 

In the Federal Highway Aduininistration 
we have a new computerized analysis called 
“TRANS”—which is an acronym for Trans- 
portation. Resource Allocation and Needs 
Study. And with this complex new analytical 
system we have developed some interesting 
projections. 

In a city the size of Denver, TRANS tells 
us that the population is likely to increase 
by as much as 50 percent by 1990—less than 
20 years from now. During the same period, 
the daily vehicle miles traveled in the metro- 
politan area will also increase by 100 per- 
cent—but transit trips will account for only 
five percent of the total movement. 

Think about that for a moment—and I 
believe it becomes obvious why we had bet- 
ter keep on with the job of providing the 
highway and street facilities that are going 
to be needed in less than two decades from 
now. Because if we don’t plan and begin now, 
our cities are going to face staggering trans- 
portation problems that cannot then be 
solved. 

Both freeways and a good arterial street 
system are essential to a balanced trans- 
portation system. Since each mode and ele- 
ment of the system is designed to comple- 
ment the other elements, and all the parts 
are designed to function smoothly together 
as a whole, if you take away any of the parts 
you are going to have problems, because 
the system is not going to function effi- 
ciently. That means that an adequate street 
and highway network is essential to any 
balanced system, whether it incorporates bus 
transit or rail transit as one of its people- 
moving elements. Incidentally, the street 
and highway network would still be re- 
quired—even if we did away with all motor 
vehicles—and went back to horses and 
wagons—or went ahead to exotic personal jet 
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back packs or something else out of the 
Sunday magazine pages. 

Let us get this whole question of balanced 
transportation clearly in focus, While we 
are providing needed mass transit facili- 
ties in cities—both rail and bus—let us not 
lose sight of what these facilities can and— 
very importantly—what they cannot do; 
what they are not intended to do; what they 
are designed for and- what they are not 
designed for. 

Above all, let us not be lulled into believ- 
ing that any amount of mass transit facili- 
ties will completely eliminate the need for 
a lot of new and improved highways, or that 
some presently unavailable scheme can inter- 
changeably provide the services and move- 
ment of goods that realistically only high- 
ways and streets and motor vehicles as we 
know them today can do. 

And by all means let us not make the 
mistake of taking our vitally needed funds 
away from highways to help finance some 
other transportation idea unless—unless— 
capable study shows that this will provide 
more total transportation and increased 
service at lesser total cost. Such fiscal leger- 
demain—tlike all magical tricks—would mere- 
ly be an optical illusion—without substance 
or reality. 

More funds are needed to accomplish our 
mass transportation goals—and highway 
people will readily agree that they are—so 
by all means let us try to find these funds. 
But not at the expense of the highway pro- 
gram with its equally compelling or perhaps 
more compelling needs. We are already con- 
tributing very substantial shares of such 
transit funding needs and I believe that any 
needed additional funding appropriately 
should come from other sources. 

To do otherwise would mean that our to- 
tal transportation program would suffer bad- 
ly—and the American people as a whole 
would be the losers. 

So let us make certain that the balanced 
transportation that we need and are striving 
for is kept in balance, by providing for all 
of the parts which are needed to make up 
the whole machine. Let us look ahead to 
the time when our highway system and mass 
transportation systems fully complement 
one another in all our major cities—and 
when each plays the role for which it is 
designed and for which it is most capable. 
For Denver, I believe this means a continued 
street and highway improvement program as 
now being planned plus a substantially aug- 
mented bus mass transit system operating on 
that highway and street network, plus some 
measure of traffic, parking, and working 
hours controls. Such a combination, now at- 
tainable under present funding and statu- 
tory authorizations can solve Denver's urban 
transportation needs for the rest of the cen- 
tury. 

This is a balanced transportation program— 
I commend it to you. 

You know what happens when something 
is not in balance. 

It falls. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the General Accounting Office is com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of its 
establishment. Fifty years ago, on June 
10, 1921, the President approved the 
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Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
which created the General Accounting 
Office and the Office of the Comptroller 
General of the United States. The law 
placed them in the legislative branch of 
the Government and made them inde- 
pendent of the executive department and 
agencies. 

The General Accounting Office needs 
no introduction to this body. We are all 
aware of its functions and responsibili- 
ties in assisting us in maintaining over- 
sight of the operations of Government 
departments and agencies in their use 
of public funds. The reports to the Con- 
gress by that Office on its reviews of 
carefully selected aspects of the opera- 
tions of departments and agencies have 
been of inestimable value in our deliber- 
ations. 

Many of us, as chairmen of committees 
or as individual Members of the Con- 
gress, also have had occasion to call on 
the General Accounting Office for direct 
assistance in the form of special studies, 
surveys, or reviews to obtain needed in- 
formation on the operations of various 
Government departments and agencies. 
We have found that these calls for direct 
assistance received top priority and care- 
ful consideration. 

The 67th Congress, which enacted the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, de- 
serves a vote of thanks for its wisdom 
and foresight in recognizing the need for, 
and in creating, the General Accounting 
Office and the Office of the Comptroller 
General. 

Over the years since establishment of 
the General Accounting Office, we have 
added new responsibilities to that Office, 
and have given it additional authority to 
carry them out, through enactment of 
such legislation as the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act of 1945, the Ac- 
counting and Auditing Act of 1950, and 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970, to mention a few. The General Ac- 
counting Office has kept pace with the 
challenge of the increased responsibilities 
through internal reorganizations and the 
expansion and upgrading of its profes- 
sional staff. 

The evolution of the General Account- 
ing Office parallels the evolution of the 
Government as a whole. Fifty years ago, 
life was much simpler. Our Federal 
budget was only slightly more than $3 
billion and we had a public debt of only 
about $23 billion. When I became a Mem- 
ber of this body in the 77th Congress— 
20 years later—the Federal budget had 
grown to $9 billion and the public debt 
was $45 million. The Federal budget for 
fiscal year 1972, as submitted by the 
President, is $229 billion and, just a few 
months ago, we found it necessary to en- 
act legislation which increased the limi- 
tation on the public debt to $430 billion. 

In part, these increases refiect the 
growth of our country and the higher 
costs of conducting the continuing, tradi- 
tional functions of the Government. But 
primarily, they reflect the growing com- 
plexities of the traditional functions and 
expansion of the Government into new 
and complex functions and programs. In 
the earlier years, it was possible, with a 
reasonable effort, for Members of this 
body to become sufficiently knowledgeable 
on matters before them to bring informed 
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judgment to bear on the matters being 
deliberated. Today, our reasonable efforts 
are not enough. 

We recognized this dilemma, and our 
need for competent and objective assist- 
ance in unraveling the complexities of 
the programs on which we are required 
to sit in judgment, in the provisions of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970. As you will recall, these provisions 
require the Comptroller General to ana- 
lyze the results of Government programs 
and activities, including the making of 
cost-benefit studies, and to assist com- 
mittees of the Congress in analyzing cost- 
benefit studies furnished them by any 
Federal agency. 

In enacting these provisions we mere- 
ly reaffirmed what we already knew the 
General Accounting Office to be: a 
competent, independent, and profession- 
al organization. Its professional staff of 
some 2,900 operates out of its Washing- 
ton office, 15 regional offices and 28 sub- 
offices throughout the continental United 
States, and five offices overseas. The pro- 
fessional staff includes accountants, law- 
yers, and a growing number of special- 
ists in other fields. These fields include 
business administration, industrial man- 
agement, engineering, statistics, econom- 
ics, system analysis, automatic data 
processing, mathematics, and public ad- 
ministration. 

As one whose many years of service in 
this body have given him an opportunity 
to observe the development of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office into the fine or- 
ganization it is today, I am particularly 
privileged to mark the occasion of its 
50th anniversary. I know that my col- 
leagues join me in expressing to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and to the Comp- 
troller General our best wishes for the 
future. 


A CONGRESSIONAL TRIBUTE TO 
ATHLETIC EXCELLENCE 


HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
your attention, and to the attention of 
the Congress of the United States, the ac- 
complishments of a group of young men 
who speak well for this Nation’s future. 

Tomorrow evening in Palm Springs, 
Calif., during the third annual Awards 
Dinner for the National Football Foun- 
dation and Hall of Fame, Tri-County 
Chapter, these 14 superior athletes will 
be honored. 

Their dedication, and their resulting 
achievements in Southern California’s 
rugged high school football program, are 
an inspiration to all young people in our 
area, and to all Americans who appre- 
ciate the desire and determination to 
excel. 

To Marvin L. Cobb of Notre Dame 
High, and Coach Bob Stangel; Thomas 
Fine of Apple Valley High, and Coach 
Birch Drake; Jim Hemingway of Chaffee 
High, and Coach Ray Stark; Kreig Hubbs 
of Colton High, and Coach Tom Verban- 
atz; Edward Killian of Coachella Valley 
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High, and Coach Jerry Usher; Steve Lyon 
of El Centro Central High, and Coach 
Stan Legerra; Roger Madison of Yucca 
Valley High, and Coach Richard Trone; 
Phil Martin of Trona High, and Principal 
Trammel Ford; Stephen Petro of Corona 
High, and Coach Marshall Nixon; Scott. 
Russell of Redlands High, and Coach 
Paul Womack; Tim Sheehy of Riverside 
Poly High, and Coach Ben Hammer- 
schmidt; Greg Smith of Brawley High, 
and Coach Oscar Smith; Mike Suddeth of 
Holtville High, and Coach Jan Northcott: 
and Eddie Walton of Palm Springs High, 
and Coach Carlyle Lyneis, I offer this. 
congressional salutation. 

The dedication, athletic excellence, and 
strength of character exhibited by these 
young men, have earned them this honor. 
It is the good fortune of all of us, Mr. 
Speaker, to find these admirable qualities 
in such abundance in our youth. 


WILLIAM TYLER PAGE—A 
PATRIOTIC AMERICAN 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, at a recent 
annual convention of the Maryland Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs the following 
resolution was adopted. I have written 
to the Post Office Department urging 
that it give favorable consideration to 
the issuance of a commemorative stamp 
in honor of William Tyler Page, a fellow 
Marylander and a patriotic American. 
I am hopeful that the stamp will be 
forthcoming. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, William Tyler Page is nationally 
known for his authorship of “The American's 
Creed” which embodies the principles of 
background and declarations of faith in our 
country, derived from the many historic 
documents and statements of our founding 
fathers; and 

Whereas, His appointment as a page in the 
United States Capitol in 1881 began a career 
of sixty-one years of service to the House of 
Representatives; and 

Whereas, As a student of Constitutional 
Government and Parliamentary Procedures 
he became an authority on Constitutional 
Law and wrote a Handbook on Parliamentary 
Procedure still in wide use; and 

Whereas, In recognition of his services to 
the Government, a post was created for him 
to hold for life as Emeritus Minority Clerk; 
and 

Whereas, He was not only a lifetime resi- 
dent of Maryland but a collateral descendant 
of John Tyler, 10th President of the United 
States, a descendant of Carter Braxton, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence from 
Virginia, and can claim John Page, who set- 
tiled in Williamsburg, Virginia in 1650, as his 
first ancestor in America; and 

Whereas, There is a need in these troubled 
times for a reaffirmation of the original 
principles on which this nation was founded 
and since they are exemplified by William 
Tyler Page’s Creed; therefore 

Resolved, That the Maryland Federation 
of Women’s Clubs petition the Postmaster 
General of the United States to issue a stamp 
commemorating William Tyler Page, author 
of “The American’s Creed.” 

Submitted by The Woman's Club of Be- 
thesda. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE JOBS— 
OR WELFARE? 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, with the passage of the Emer- 
gency Employment Act on June 2, the 
Congress has expressed its strong desire 
to help the 5,217,000 persons who are 
currently unemployed by giving them 
useful jobs. During the Republican at- 
tempts to substitute the manpower rev- 
enue-sharing bill on the floor, we con- 
stantly heard the plea that this body 
should be allowed to “work its will” on 
this important issue. My colleague from 
Michigan, Mr. Escn, said that— 

Surely there is no one .. . who is afraid to 
have the House work its will on this question. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that the House 
has worked its will. They have said “Yes” 
to public service employment. They have 
approved a constructive, far-reaching 
program of providing necessary services 
to communities which have none and of 
providing jobs to those who have none. 
Through their Representatives, the citi- 
zens of this Nation have expressed their 
wishes here and in the other body. In the 
face of rumors of a Presidential veto, I 
urge Mr. Nixon not to cast down the 
mandate of the people and of Congress. 

On Friday, June 4, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported that the na- 
tional unemployment rate is now at 6.2 
percent—a 9-year high. We cannot 
ignore the human misery behind these 
numbers, because we differ in our ap- 
proaches to the same problem. A recent 
New York Times editorial quoting last 
year’s Presidential veto says: 

It is callous to deride such public service 
jobs as “dead-end, WPA-Type” employment, 
as if the alternative were well-paid careers 
in private industry. In fact, the alternative 
is unemployment and the welfare rolls. 


The article follows: 
PuBLIC JOBS FOR THE JOBLESS 


The Congressional bill to create public 
service jobs for the unemployed is a construc- 
tive response both to the immediate exigen- 
cies of the recession and to the long-term 
needs of unskilled workers. With nearly five 
million persons out of work, including many 
recent veterans of Vietnam, the nation has 
a moral as well as an economic obligation to 
take effective action to offset the human con- 
sequences of a downswing in the business 
cycle. The bill, now passed in slightly differ- 
ent versions by both House and Senate, would 
be at least a modest help because it would 
subsidize state and local governments in 
hiring 150,000 workers to fill subprofessional 
jobs. 

For the longer term after this recession 
has ended, the bill would continue to pro- 
vide help in districts suffering particularly 
high unemployment. Every big city has such 
a@ district. The changing character of indus- 
trial work is doing away with many jobs 
which used to be done by the unskilled and 
the poorly educated. At the same time there 
is a growing need in the public sector to fill 
jobs such as playground attendant or nurse’s 
aide, but local governments often lack the 
funds to hire such employes. The bill would 
build a bridge between the blue-collar un- 
employed and the public sector. 
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It is callous to deride such public service 
jobs as “dead-end, WPA-type” employment, 
as if the alternative were well-paid careers 
in private industry. In fact, the alternative is 
unemployment and the welfare rolls. These 
public service jobs have their own dignity, 
they need to be done; they are jobs within the 
capacity and experience of the worst-off 
among the jobless—the unskilled and poorly 
educated who are the core of the chronically 
unemployed. 

It is unfortunate that House Republicans 
fought this bill and put forward the Admin- 
istration’s revenue sharing plan in the man- 
power field as an alternative. There is a good 
case to be made for the President’s desire to 
regroup and simplify the various manpower 
programs and to allow state and local gov- 
ernments more leeway in their management. 
But the Administration proposal is not an 
alternative or substitute for the 150,000 jobs 
which this bill would finance. 

Rather than contemplate a veto and en- 
mesh this bill in the revenue sharing con- 
troversy, Mr. Nixon would do better to look 
at the economic realities of a still-depressed 
economy and at the human necessities of 
the unemployed. Even without the rein- 
forcement provided by yesterday’s official re- 
port of a fresh rise in joblessness, those real- 
ities and those necessities argue for the ap- 
proval of this program. 


RAILS FOR THE FUTURE 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
word “train” is spoken, I imagine many 
of us still think first of the old locomotive 
puffing black smoke as it disappeared 
over the horizon. But in the minds of 
some the train holds untold promise for 
the future of transportation in our 
crowded world. 

We have out in Pueblo, Colo., a high- 
speed ground transportation test center 
dedicated to the ideas of getting people 
moved swiftly, safely from place to place 
without further crowding our airways 
and highways. But this country is not 
alone in this forward-looking enterprise. 

An editorial in this morning’s New 
York Times outlines the efforts of West 
Germany to build a train designed to 
move between cities at speeds of up to 
350 miles per hour. This train is a far 
cry from the one of the days when pas- 
sengers blinked soot and dirt from their 
eyes as they crossed the country at the 
unheard of speeds of 20 and 30 miles per 
hour. 

More importantly, the West German 
train and the commitment of the West 
German Government on behalf of this 
effort hold a valuable message which I 
think this country would do well to note. 
I hope our own plans are aggressive and 
bold—and I believe they will be. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this editorial in 
the Recorp at this time. 

RAILS FOR THE FUTURE 


Transportation Secretary John A. Volpe 
and Senator Barry Goldwater, who rep- 
resented President Nixon at the recent test 
flight in Europe of the British-French super- 
sonic jet, took part in the wrong event. They 
could have brought home a more useful 
message from the experimental run in West 
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Germany of a prototype train designed to 
move between cities at speeds of up to 350 
miles per hour. 

The German experiment holds a number 
of pertinent lessons on harnessing technol- 
ogy to serve modern society, not vice versa. 
The train is electrically propelled and glides 
without wheels above a magnetic field. It 
is being developed by West Germany's larg- 
est aerospace company, best known for its 
World War II Messerschmitt fighter planes. 
The Bonn Government sees superspeed trains 
as the answer to congested and polluted 
highways and airlanes, something that goes 
far beyond a routine updating of obsolete 
railroad practices. It has pledged generous 
subsidies to develop a high-speed transport 
system within the next fifteen years. 

Such attitudes stand in marked contrast 
to the continued official American obsession 
with the SST and to Amtrak's gloomily 
limited vision about the future of passenger 
rail traffic. Even though Europe already 
enjoys trains faster than the Metroliner, Eu- 
ropeans consider these merely the starting 
point for dramatic progress. 

The loss of jobs resulting from demise of 
the SST and cutbacks in aircraft manufac- 
ture, could be made up for in important 
degree by adequate Federal subsidies to fi- 
nance massive research and development of 
rapid, safe and efficient passenger rail 
travel. 


OUTSTANDING CITIZEN OF SOUTH 
BOSTON 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at the annual South Boston 
Citizens Association’s banquet this past 
March, one of South Boston’s most 
prominent and distinguished citizens was 
the recipient of the outstanding citizen 
award of the South Boston Citizens As- 
sociation. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues a small part of the life of Mr. 
Walter Mason, who is indeed deserving 
of this honored award. 

Walter Mason was born in South 
Boston on November 22, 1913, one of 12 
children of immigrant parents. He was 
educated in South Boston, enlisted in the 
U.S. Coast Guard in 1942, served in the 
North Atlantic, African, Mediterranean, 
and European campaigns, aboard the 
heavy cutter George Bibb W31, and the 
destroyer escort Walter Savage DE386. 

Mr. Mason was employed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in Boston for 15 
years, from which he is now retired. For 
the past 5 years Walter Mason has been 
employed, as a nonpaying volunteer, by 
the Disabled American Veterans as a de- 
partment service officer. 

The award presented to Mr. Mason 
reads as follows: 

The South Boston Citizens Association 
honors Walter P. Mason, Past State Com- 
mander, Disabled American Veterans as out- 
standing citizen of South Boston. Who, 


through his tireless efforts on behalf 
of the people of South Boston and in par- 
ticular, its veterans, has proven himself a 
devoted and valued friend to all in need. 

Presented March 16, 1971 by James K. 
Flaherty, President; Henry H. Johnson, Gen- 
eral Chairman. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
PROBLEMS OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege last week to participate in 
a conference at Bonn, Germany, at the 
invitation of the Interparliamentary 
Working Center of the German Bunde- 
stag, of which Mr. Wolfgang Burhenne 
is the Secretary-General. 

This Conference, described as an In- 
ternational Parliamentary Conference 
on the Environment, was intended to 
provide a more active role for represent- 
atives of parliamentary bodies in the 
preparatory work for the U.N. Confer- 
ence on the Human Environment—to be 
held in Stockholm in June 1972. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the 
U.S. group to various conferences of the 
Interparliamentary Union, I have taken 
part in a number of actions relating to 
various aspects of the human environ- 
ment, and have assisted in the drafting 
of resolutions expressing the need for 
national and international cooperative 
steps in behalf of protecting the environ- 
ment for this and future generations. 

Mr. Speaker, there were representa- 
tives from the Parliaments of some 22 
nations at the Bonn Conference. In ad- 
dition, there were other officials charged 
with the responsibility of environmental 
matters from some 30 or more other 
nations. 


Mr. Speaker, at the conclusion of the 
3-day Conference, a document was 
agreed upon by a majority of the parlia- 


mentary representatives—covering 4 
large number of subjects which require 
international attention and action. I am 
attaching a copy of the final draft of the 
motion or resolution as adopted at this 
Conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to pay special 
tribute to Mr. Crane Miller who is Coun- 
sel on Oceans and Atmosphere of the 
Senate Commerce Committee and 4 
member of the International Council on 
Environmental Law and was of great 
assistance at this unique meeting, and 
who cooperated with me in behalf of the 
informal actions which were taken. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call particular 
attention to that paragraph of the docu- 
ment adopted at this meeting which rec- 
ognizes the contributions to the environ- 
ment which have been made by the In- 
terparliamentary Union. 

Mr. Speaker, while I undertook to act 
solely in my individual capacity, I am 
confident that the exchanges and actions 
which occurred at the Conference in 
Bonn were of distinct benefit to the pro- 
grams intended to protect and enhance 
the human environment—including pro- 
grams for international cooperation. It 
is my further feeling that our relations 
with the representatives of the other 
participating nations were improved by 
my attendence at this Conference, and 
that the actions taken will serve a use- 
ful purpose in preparing for a successful 
world conference on the environment at 
Stockholm next year. 
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Mr. Speaker, the action taken at this 
Conference follows: 


MOTION 


The International Parliamentary Confer- 
ence on the Environment adopts the follow- 
ing motion on June 4, 1971, in Bonn: 

Whereas, effective actions are urgently 
needed to conserve the natural resources of 
our one world in order to insure an eco- 
logically health environment and the social, 
economic, scientific and cultural progress 
of all mankind which depends on such an 
environment; and 

Whereas, we recognize the significant 
studies, measures and results achieved by 
various nations, which have shown the need 
for and provided much of the information 
and public awareness necessary for effec- 
tively coordinated international action; and 

Whereas, current international official de- 
cision-making bodies primarily represent the 
executive branch of government, and we 
believe that legislators should also make a 
major contribution to the formulation of 
environmental policy at the international 
level; and 

Whereas, we support and affirm the posi- 
tive actions taken to protect the environ- 
ment by many international non-govern- 
mental organizations, including the Inter- 
Parlimentary Union, and wishing to con- 
tribute to these actions; and 

Whereas, we recognize that the world- 
wide effort to achieve the wise use of the 
environment would benefit from establish- 
ing a list of priorities of present and emerg- 
ing problems as well as from some pro- 
posals for their solution; 

Therefore, we have reached a consensus 
that the following items require immediate 
and effective international action: 

Governments should begin international 
negotiations to establish appropriate sys- 
tems for strict pollution controls suitable to 
individual locations. Such systems should 
be designed so as not to distort international 
economic competition, but to develop com- 
mon environmental standards applicable to 
the contracting nations. Appropriate use 
should be made of internationally agreed 
limits (including yearly mean, 100-day mean, 
and an absolute daily limit) of intake of 
specified substances by human beings, ani- 
mals, or vegetation. Governments should be- 
gin international negotiations to establish 
international health, product, emission and 
environmental standards applicable to prod- 
ucts entering into international commerce. 

International environmental research pro- 
grams, as well as coordinated national re- 
search programs, in all aspects of environ- 
mental problems should be sponsored by the 
United Nations system, in close co-opera- 
tion, whenever appropriate, with the con- 
cerned non-governmental international or- 
ganizations. Relevant organizational changes 
of the United Nations system should be car- 
ried out in order that these research pro- 
grams may be undertaken as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The environmental effects of development 
assistance and foreign investment pro- 
grammes should be carefully studied and 
considered by all parties concerned before 
such projects are initiated. Developing coun- 
tries should be granted technical assistance 
in training environmental managers and 
scientists. 

The international transport of hazardous 
or polluting substances should be subject to 
specific regulations permitting among other 
things the establishment of liability in case 
of degradation of the environment. A sys- 
tem of compulsory insurance should be es- 
tablished to cover the risks incurred by the 
transporter. No international transport of 
hazardous substances should be authorized 
unless such substances are accompanied by 
a notice describing in particular the meas- 
ures to be taken in cases of danger or acci- 
dent. 
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All nations should ratify the Interna- 
tional Convention Relating to Intervention 
on the High Seas in Cases of Oil Pollution 
Casualties and the International Convention 
on Civil Liability for Oil Pollution Damage 
(IMCO, Brussels, 1969) as well as the amend- 
ments to the International Convention on 
the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil 
1954. A convention setting forth a supple- 
mental compensation fund, which fund is to 
be established by transporters and owners 
of oil cargoes, and which increases the limits 
of liability for oil spills, should be nego- 
tiated, signed, and ratified as soon as possible 
by all nations. 

In addition to the subjects spelled out in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
there should be added the right to a high 
quality environment indispensable to Man’s 
physical, mental and social well-being, 
as well as to his cultural development. 

We have reached a consensus that the fol- 
lowing items require urgent international 
consultation and action: 

International rules and procedures should 
be established so that international treaties 
will be examined for the impact they may 
have on the environment. This should con- 
cern both proposed new treaties as well as 
treaties already in force. 

Treaties when submitted to national par- 
liaments for ratification should be accom- 
panied by a report on their potential en- 
vironmental effects. As soon as the procedure 
mentioned above is operating this report 
should show that it has been followed. 

A convention which would prohibit the 
dumping of oil and toxic wastes, and would 
regulate the dumping of other wastes at 
sea, should be drafted, signed, and ratified 
as soon as possible. 

In each international river basin the 
riparian states should strive to conclude 
agreements enabling them jointly to examine 
and to deal with environmental and nature 
protection problems relating to the river 
concerned. These agreements should in par- 
ticular provide for a system of control and 
sanctions. 

There should be an international agree- 
ment requiring each nation to test specified 
products and processes, particularly those 
containing non-degradable, non-recyclable, 
or toxic components for their potential ef- 
fects on the environment, and to publish 
the results of these tests before the products: 
are introduced on the market. Such an agree- 
ment should also provide for a standardisa- 
tion of testing procedures. 

A world network of protected areas under 
international sponsorship should be estab- 
lished under an international convention in 
order to preserve endangered species of fauna 
and flora as well as outstanding natural ani- 
mal and plant communities. 

International agreements for the conser- 
vation of migratory species should be con- 
cluded. The states should commit themselves. 
to provide, over and above what is already 
provided by non-governmental organizations, 
the financial means necessary to implement. 
a global policy for fauna and flora. 

The L.U.C.N. draft “convention on the im- 
port, export, and transit of certain species of 
wild animals and plants”, which is designed 
to control the international traffic in endan- 
gered and declining species and their prod- 
ucts should be signed and ratified by all na- 
tions as soon as possible. 

Information on public environmental pro- 
grammes and their implementation both at 
national and international levels should be- 
centralized in order to give easy access to pro- 
cedures and techniques which can be of po- 
tential benefit to the environment. 

As far as overpopulated countries are con- 
cerned population control research and pro- 
grammes should be effectively coordinated: 
at their international level and all possible- 
actions should be undertaken to enable prac- 
tical implementation of family planning; for- 
that purpose special attention and support 
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should be given—financially and otherwise— 
to family planning education. 

Governments should enter into such ar- 
rangements as are necessary to prevent in- 
dustrial and other enterprises from obtaining 
concessions under national environmental 
laws by threatening to transfer new invest- 
ment to other countries. 

An international system for the monitor- 
ing of water and air pollution should be set 
up. Such a system should include a list of 
the substances to be determined, detection 
methods, and the standards that are to be 
established. 

An international pollution Data Bank 
whose function it would be to collect in- 
formation on pollution, to interpret it and 
to make it available to all countries, should 
be established. 

We have agreed that the following items 
require urgent research and discussion with 
a view to arriving at international action if 
and when necessary: 

National land and water use planning pro- 
grammes should be coordinated with neigh- 
boring nations when part of such programmes 
are likely to affect the environment of such 
neighbouring nations. 

A study should be made of the legal means 
open to persons having suffered damage 
caused by harmful environmental activities 
originating in another country to bring legal 
action against those responsible for these 
activities. 

Major projects which may have harmful 
effects on the environment of the earth, and 
in particular on its climate, should be fully 
assessed for their international environmen- 
tal implications before the project can 
proceed. 


WHITE HOUSE STAFF FUMBLES 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Sreaker, all 
Americans are concerned with the rising 
crime rate. No group of people are more 
concerned than are the people of the 
city of Detroit. In fact, recent reports 
have indicated that crime is a major con- 
cern to the residents of our city. Despite 
this well-known information, the Presi- 
dent failed to invite Detroit's police chief, 
Mr. John Nichols, to a recent White 
House conference on the subject of crime 
and, in particular, on the recent slayings 
of policemen. For the benefit of all, I 
would like to place in the Recorp a copy 
of an editorial on this matter entitled, 
“White House Staff Fumbles,” which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the “Detroit 
News”: 

Warre House STAFF FUMBLES 

Someone should blow the policeman’s 
whistle on the White House staffers who 
failed to check out the guest list for the 
conference called to discuss recent slayings 
of policemen and to demonstrate the Presi- 
dent’s concern and his determination to up- 
hold law and order. 

The problem is essentially that of the big 
cities. There was an acknowledgment of that 
in the presence at the White House of the 
police chiefs of Boston, Kansas City, Mo., 


Chicago, Washington and Los Angeles with 
whom Mr. Nixon, flanked by Atty.-Gen. John 
Mitchell and FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
conferred. 

But the police chief of New York, the na- 
tion’s biggest city, was not invited and 
neither was Detroit’s chief, John Nichols. 
Absent also were the law enforcement heads 
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of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Omaha, Balti- 
more, Atlanta, Houston, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis and San Francisco, to 
mention only some of the metropolitan 
forces which have had to contend with riot, 
demonstration and slaying. 

What helpful words of wisdom we won- 
der, came from such invited guests as the 
police chiefs or sheriffs of Brighton, Colo., 
Miami Beach, Oneida, N.Y., and Kettering, 
O.? We are sure another guest, the police 
chief of Toms River, N.J., is an estimable 
character, but would not the chief of riot- 
torn Newark have had something more per- 
tinent to report? 

According to Press Secretary Ziegler, the 
list had been put together by Hoover at Mr. 
Nixon’s request. It was termed “represent- 
ative.” What baffies us is that no one on 
Mr. Nixon’s staff questioned Hoover's judg- 
ment that Oneida is more representative 
than New York, or Detroit than Brighton 
(Zip code 80601, 20 miles from Denver). 

Quinn Tamm, executive director of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
who was omitted from the list, left the FB1 
10 years ago and reports he has clashed with 
Hoover several times. Tamm, however, 
praised the President’s concern with police 
safety, saying of Hoover's list only: “I hate 
to see people play politics with people’s 
lives.” 

The White House staff should patrol its 
beat on such guest lists more thoroughly. 


MASSIVE CLEANUP 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
numerous occasions I have emphasized 
to the Members that actual grassroots 
work, rather than dramatic speeches, 
will do more to eradicate pollution. 

This point is well made in an editorial 
commentary in the Chicago Heights, I1., 
Star of Thursday, June 3, in which this 
fine publication editorially complimented 
the Boy Scouts of America on their ef- 
forts to keep America beautiful by en- 
gaging in a daylong cleanup effort. 

It is my hope that, through editorial 
stimulation such as the Chicago Heights 
Star provided, this program will be emi- 
nently successful, and that individuais 
throughout the country will fight litter- 
bugs, who are a major problem in main- 
taining the physical cleanliness of our 
country, on a daily rather than annual 
basis. 

The editorial follows: 

MASSIVE CLEANUP 

Walking and talking have their place in 
anti-pollution activities, but for getting the 
job done nothing beats the old-fashioned 
combination of elbow grease and enthusiasm. 

In this spirit the Boy Scouts of America— 
all six million of them—will roll up their 
sleeves Saturday in a massive national] clean- 
up operation to focus public attention on 
the tremendous dimensions of the problem. 
One of the largest contingents in action will 
be our own Calumet council—23,000 strong. 

Designated “Save Our American Resources” 
(SOAR), a key phase of the Boy Scouts’ 
ongoing “Keep America Beautiful Day” pro- 
gram, the day-long cleanup effort will be 
aided by thousands of people in industry, 
conservation organizations and governmental 
agencies. 

Workers will make a point in their litter 
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collection of separating from the trash such 
articles as glass, metal and reusable news- 
print to help reduce the drain on natural 
resources in manufacturing products. 

Although they themselves constitute a 
small army, the Boy Scouts have invited the 
public to join in their efforts to help further 
the cause of litter prevention, waste disposal 
and recycling of used products. 

It is a comforting thought to speculate 
that what laws and fines heretofore have 
been unable to bring about in the way of 
litter prevention, the Boy Scouts may ac- 
complish through example and education. 

Obviously, to the Boy Scouts, “Be Pre- 
pared” is more than just a slogan. 


WINDSOR'S 200TH BIRTHDAY 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to inform the House of 
Representatives of the 200th anniver- 
sary of Windsor, a town set deep within 
the beautiful Berkshire Hills of Massa- 
chusetts. Located on the Green Moun- 
tain Range, this town owes much to 
nature. The land is fertile and adorned 
by countless sparkling brooks and wind- 
ing streams. From the western section of 
Windsor, a magnificent view unfolds re- 
vealing the distant Taconic Mountain 
Range framed by forests of spruce. En- 
hancing the idyllic scenery of Windsor 
is its unique tradition and history. 

A legend that one should never fail to 
recount when mentioning the town of 
Windsor is that of Wahconah Falls. 
Passing through the township, Wah- 
conah Brook turns into falls which de- 
scend about 80 feet in three levels. From 
the falls, the stream winds through ever- 
green woods and joins the Housatonic 
River. But what is so unique about this 
brook is the Indian legend of which I 
will briefiy speak now. 

Wahconah, as the story has it, was a 
young and very pretty Mohawk girl who 
was being courted by a handsome war- 
rior of the enemy tribe, who was named 
Nessacus. Unfortunately Wahconah was 
also a favorite of Yonnongah, a very 
war-minded Mohawk. Despite Wah- 
conah’s love for Nessacus, her father, 
chief of the Mohawk Tribe, insisted that 
the decision be left up to the Great 
Spirit. Below the falls in the middle of 
the stream, a rock protruded that divided 
the brook into two channels. A canoe 
with Wahconah aboard was to be 
launched above the rock, and the Great 
Spirit would guide it to either Nessacus 
or Yonnongah, who were on opposite 
sides of the river. Even though the Mo- 
hawk, Yonnongah, on the night before 
the event had diverted most of the cur- 
rent to his side by moving rocks in the 
river, the canoe with Wahconah still 
floated to Nessacus. They were then mar- 
ried and the stream was named after 
Wahconah in memory of this event. 

Yet, this is but one of the many 
legends that have endured in Windsor. 
Another involves Wizards Glen, where 
tradition has it that Indian priests of- 
fered human sacrifices to the spirits of 
evil. And there are still many more 
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stories and legends such as this, but I 
must move on to other areas that de- 
serve mention and make this town so rich 
in culture. 

Equally as significant to Windsor as 
these legends and her rugged landscape 
is the town’s most interesting history. 
The tradition of early settlers, of Indian 
wars, of fortitude against natural ele- 
ments, and of the history of later days 
gives the town its own special pride. 
From the mountainsides of Windsor, in 
the time of the Revolution, farmers and 
townspeople readily joined Washington 
at Cambridge and Stark at Bennington. 
And the children of these farmers and 
pioneers from the same log cabins gladly 
gave their lives for the Union during the 
Civil War. 

After being incorporated on July 4, 
1771, with the name of Gageborough, it 
was not until 1778 that the name was 
changed to Windsor, following a long 
struggle on the part of the townspeople 
to change it. The people petitioned to 
have the name changed, because “the 
present name of Gageborough may serve 
to perpetuate the memory of the detested 
General Gage.” 

The first settlers to come to Windsor 
were Joseph Chamberlin, Ephraim Keys, 
and Edward Walker, the former two be- 
ing from Connecticut and the latter 
from Hadley, Mass. Following shortly 
thereafter came John Hall, Jeremiah 
Cady, and Josiah Lawrence from Plains- 
field, Conn. Because of the solidarity 
and hard work of these people Windsor 
became a very attractive place in which 
to live and many people began moving 
there. 

The townspeople, at first and for many 
years, were nearly exclusively Congrega- 
tionalists. Because of this unity in re- 
ligion, the idea of building their own 
church for Windsor came about. This 
building, however, once very close to 
completion, succumbed to a fire that 
burnt it to the ground. But this did not 
discouv~age these determined and reli- 
gious people, and construction on a new 
meetinghouse began as soon as possible. 
The church was finally finished in 1772 
and the Reverend Mr. David Avery, a 
graduate of Yale University, became the 
pastor. 

This church and meetinghouse was 
also the central spot of business and 
trade. For many years the people met on 
the top of this high hill, nearly as high 
as the highest mountain in the town. To 
this spot, through bitter cold and high 
banked snow, these townspeople of Wind- 
sor came to worship in this unheated and 
totally uncomfortable house. This build- 
ing, however, no longer stands, as is also 
the case with the dwelling house, the 
stores, and the large mansion known as 
Monk’s Tavern. These buildings have all 
given way to the town’s progress. 

This is but a brief history of Windsor, 
and I wish that I only had time to say 
more. I feel great pride knowing that I 
represent towns such as Windsor. The 
people have always been patriotic and 
religious, lovers of home and country; 
but most importantly they have always 
been generous, hospitable, and truly 
brave. It is a pity that all the Members 
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of the House of Representatives could 
not visit and honor Windsor on this, her 
200th anniversary. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a few remarks I made before the 
Council of Washington Representatives 
of the United Nations on June 8, 1971. 
They were as follows: 


Recent history suggests that there will be 
no peace in the Middle East without the 
United Nations and no United Nations with- 
out peace in the Middle East. 

From its inception the United Nations has 
been intimately concerned with the Middle 
East: the legal creation of Israel involved 
formal action by the United Nations. 

In the intervening years, the United Na- 
tions has adopted a long series of resolutions 
concerning the Middle East. 

An Official UN body (the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency) has the primary 
responsibility for providing essential services 
for the refugees. 

At least a dozen United Nations agencies, 
commissions and special offices deal with 
aspects of the Middle East problem. 

Through three wars in 1948, 1956 and 1967. 

20 years of observing four armistices. 

Ten years of intensive peace keeping. 

Hundreds ot incidents followed by charges 
and countercharges before the Security Coun- 
cil, the United Nations and the Middle East 
have been inseparably linked. 

The U.N. continues to play a critical role 
in the search for peace. 

The United Nations Security Council Res- 
olution 242 is the starting point and the 
framework for peace. 

It does not impose a peace. It does not pro- 
vide a formula for peace. It merely sets forth 
the guidelines for a peace agreement. All 
parties to the dispute base their search for 
peace on its principles. 

The United Nations has provided useful 
forums for the parties to the dispute to 
express and define their positions on peace. 
The most significant forum is Dr, Gunnar 
Jarring’s mission as special representative 
of the Secretary General U Thant, 

The United Nations is playing a pivotal 
role in helping the Palestinian refugees. The 
work of UNRWA, regardless of its deficien- 
cies, and there are many, is a vital inter- 
national effort that must insure that another 
generation of Palestinians do not grow up 
in refugee camps. 

The first generation of refugees knew only 
the depressed life of the camps. For them 
there was nothing in the present and no 
hope in the future until someone gave them 
weapons in 1967. Even today over 30,000 
Palestinians graduate each year from UNRWA 
schools and less than 10 percent can be as- 
sured of vocational training that can help 
them live and work. 

For these refugees there must be an alter- 
native to the gun. With the gun, there is no 
hope for peace and ultimately no hope for 
a United Nations. 

The recent Egyptian-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation emphasizes the 
importance of the UN playing a dominant 
role in the search for peace so that the big 
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powers will not be affected by the maneuvers 
of each other. 

In the Middle East, then, the UN con- 
fronts a challenge to its survival as an effec- 
tive international institution, 

Progress has occurred in the Middle East. 
There is a ceasefire where there was war. 
There is political stability in Jordan where 
there was near chaos. There is talk about the 
ways and means to peace where there was 
once inflammed rhetoric and passion. There 
is a kind of psychological disengagement 
where there was once a paranoia over the in- 
tentions of the other side. 

The interest of the UN in the Middle East 
extends beyond the Arab-Israeli dispute. One 
significant activity of the United Nations 
was the UN special mission to the island of 
Bahrayn in the Persian Gulf, which earlier 
this year carried out a successful plebecite 
on independence. In doing so, the United Na- 
tions was able to keep the delicate peace in 
the rapidly changing political situation in 
the Gulf. 

The Near East Subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee believes it has a 
responsibility to carry on a continuing and 
searching examination of all interests and 
issues in the Middle East. 

We join with the distinguished members 
of the UN Association of the U.S. 

To work at the tasks of reconciliation of 
the Jewish and Arab people. 

To resist councils of despair. 

And in a search for the peace which can 
bring growth and development to the area, 
hope and justice to its people. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 319 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the language of House Resolution 
319, which I introduced on March 17, 
1971. I was hoping it might catch the at- 
tention of the administration: 


H. Res. 319 


Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW's 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain 
a residual force in South Vietnam. That is 
the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on September 17, 1970, that the 
policy of her government is “In case the 
United States Government declares it will 
withdraw from South Vietnam all its troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp, and the parties will 
engage at once in discussion on: 

“the question of ensuring safety for the 
total withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
United States troops and those of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp. 

“—-the question of releasing captured mili- 
tary men.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from Vietnam within sixty days following the 
signing of the agreement: Provided, That the 
agreement shall contain guarantee by the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front of safe conduct out 
of Vietnam for all American prisoners and 
all American Armed Forces simultaneously. 
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TIMBER SALE ENDANGERS FISH 
AND GAME RESOURCES 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker The peo- 
ple of Afognak Island near Kodiak, 
Alaska, are greatly dependent on the fish 
and game resources in the area. Fish and 
game are a vital source of income to these 
people. In July of 1968, the Columbia 
Lumber Co. purchased from the U.S. 
Forest Service an area to be used for 
extensive timber cutting. Because of the 
failure of the Forest Service and the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game to 
make sufficient studies as to the effects of 
such a logging operation, much damage 
can be done to the natural resources of 
the State. 

To my knowledge, no assurances were 
given that salmon spawning streams will 
not be endangered by siltation, raising 
of stream temperatures and increased 
stream runoff. Iam also concerned about 
the possibility that browsing areas for 
elk and deer and habitats of fur-bearing 
animals will be drastically reduced. We 
also have no assurances that the regrowth 
of timber will assure a sustained crop of 
timber and that the area will be mar- 
ketable following the cutting. 

The people of the village of Old Har- 
bor on Kodiak Island have passed a res- 
olution in the city council that states that 
they are not opposed to carefully reg- 
ulated small cuts of timber but such cut- 
tings should be done so that fish and 
wildlife sources will not be hampered. I 
include for the Recorp a copy of this res- 
olution for your consideration: 
RESOLUTION CONCERNING LOGGING OPERATIONS 

ON AFOGNAK ISLAND 

Whereas: Afognak Island provides an im- 
portant fish and game resource for the peo- 
ple of the Kodiak Island area. 

Whereas: This resource is vital to the peo- 
ple of the area as it is a source of economic 
subsistence and income not otherwise avail- 
able to the people. 

Whereas: Extensive timber cutting as per- 
mitted by the Afognak Timber Sale of July, 
1968, to Columbia Lumber Co. by the US. 
Forest Service may pose a grave threat to this 
resource, Because of the failure of the Forest 
Service and the Alaska Department of Fish 
& Game to make adequate studies of the 
effects of such a logging operation, no as- 
surances can be given that: 

1. Salmon spawning streams won't be en- 
dangered by siltation, raising of stream tem- 
peratures and increased stream runoff. 

2. Browsing areas for elk and deer and 
habitats of fur-bearing animals won't be 
drastically reduced. 

3. Regrowth of timber will assure a sus- 
tained crop of timber and that the area 
will have marketable timber following the 
cutting. 

Whereas: The logging contract called for 
a 15 year period as the time necessary to 
complete the operation. Compliance with 


such environmental safeguards as are in the 
existing contract will be difficult since less 
than 1214 years remain to complete the con- 
tract. 

Therefore, be it resolved that: The people 
of the Kodiak Island area will oppose the 
Afognak Timber Sale Cut by any legal means 
available. 
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The people also resolve that they are not 
opposed to carefully regulated small cuts of 
timber on the order of 120-160 acres or 8 mil- 
lion board feet, whichever is smaller. Such 
cuts would include restrictions determined 
to be necessary to protect fish and wildlife 
by the ADF & G, using data compiled from 
small cuts now being considered on an ex- 
perimental basis, specifically in the area of 
Afognak Straits on the Southwest end of 
Afognak Island. 

Passed and approved at Old Harbor, Alaska, 
this 12 day of May, 1971. 

VILLAGE OF OLD HARBOR, 
JACOB J, SIMEONOFF, 
Chairman, City Council. 
HERMAN E. ANDREWITCH, 
Secretary, City Council. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR POLICE 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
great attention and clamor that has cen- 
tered around the policeman in recent 
months, I believe it would be helpful to 
overcome some barriers which arise from 
stereotypes and preconceived notions 
which serve to divide our citizenry. This 
is done, of course, by recognizing the in- 
dividuality of the man and the nature of 
his position. Mr. Crispin James has writ- 
ten an article in the Austin American 
which appeared on June 6. It gives, I 
feel, a realistic view of the policeman— 
Sgt. Albert Riley—and his family and of 
the dire services which he provides. I 
would like to submit portions of this 
article to the Record at this time: 


[From the Austin (Tex.) American, 
June 6, 1971] 
POLICEMAN: He’s A MAN OF MANY TALENTS 
(By Crispin James) 

If a policeman were just a policeman, his 
life would be complex enough, but Mrs. 
Albert Riley, 1511 Madison, wife of Patrol 
Sergeant Albert Riley, says that her husband 
is also a “minister, doctor, counselor, detec- 
tive in charge of lost car and house keys, and 
father.” 

“It's getting to be that he’s no longer just 
& cop on the street but a professional man 
who needs to have patience beyond compre- 
hension in his contact with people,” says 
Mrs. Riley, who is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Austin Police Wives Club. 

Mrs. Riley says that her husband can 
“take everything in stride,” but she does a 
pretty good job of that herself. She was told 
when her husband graduated from the police 
academy that she “would have to live with 
cold bisquits and cold, dried-up steaks” be- 
cause her husband’s schedule was going to 
be unpredictable. 

So, Mrs, Riley doesn't worry about missed 
meals nor does she worry much about the 
dangers that her husband has to face every 
day. In fact, she usually doesn’t know about 
anything until it’s over. 

She didn't know that a bullet had shat- 
tered the window of the patrol car her hus- 
band and another man were riding in six or 
seven months ago in East Austin. Some of 
her friends at the Department of Public 
Safety where she works heard the news on 
the radio and told her about it when she got 
to work. And, she didn’t know about the 
car accidents that her husband was involved 
in until he came home. Riley has been in 
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three serious accidents but was never hurt 
himself. 

“You do worry,” said Mrs. Riley, “but I 
can't sit around and worry too much, I 
couldn't take it,” 

Mr. and Mrs. Riley have two boys, Albert 
Jr., 14 and Jimmy, 11, who are sometimes 
avoided by adults and children who say they 
don't want to associate with “cop's kids." 
But, the boys don't let this bother them. In 
fact, says Mrs. Riley, “Albert Jr. is likely to 
follow in his father’s footsteps, while Jimmy 
is still changing his mind every few days 
about a profession.” 

“Last night, Jimmy decided to be an am- 
bulance driver,” said Mrs, Riley. 

The boys benefit from their father’s ver- 
satility, according to Mrs. Riley, because he 
comes in contact with all the problems and 
concerns of young people every day. He has 
learned how to handle so many problems 
that both he and his wife are more “under- 
standing of the problems of teenagers’’ like 
their sons may encounter. 

“He can take anything in his stride pretty 
well except when he has to pull kids out of 
car wrecks or take them in because of nar- 
cotics. It will always disturb him to see a 
young person’s life ruined,” said Mrs. Riley. 

Like the doctor who goes to the party and 
then is approached by “friends” who want 
free diagnoses of illnesses, Riley is often ap- 
proached at social gatherings by people who 
want to know “why they got a ticket when 
they didn’t deserve it.” But most people are 
very responsive to Riley, according to Mrs. 
Riley, and the “phone rings day and night 
with people who want advice.” 

“He loves his work, he could never do any- 
thing else. It gets in your blood.” 

Mrs. Riley’s work as a police wife has got- 
ten in her blood too. She and other members 
of the Police Wives Club get together once a 
month to have parties for residents of Gar- 
dener House, a juvenile home. Money the club 
raises goes to buy drapes, a couch and other 
equipment for the House which gives living 
quarters to juveniles until they are awarded 
to foster parents by the juvenile courts or 
sent to Gatesville or Gainsville. 


EULOGY TO SENATOR THOMAS J. 
DODD 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1971 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to associate myself with the remarks and 
tributes which have been paid to the late 
Senator Thomas J. Dodd, of Connecticut. 

Thomas Dodd and I entered the House 
of Representatives as freshmen in the 
83d Congress. Although we did not al- 
ways agree on matters before the Con- 
gress, I always greatly admired his forth- 
rightness, determination, and willingness 
to take a stand, popular or not, on sub- 
jects which he felt to be of paramount 
importance to the well-being of our coun- 
try. This determination and forthright- 
ness was especially evident in matters of 
national security. His loyalty and devo- 
tion to our country are beyond question. 

Senator Dodd’s patriotism and out- 
standing public service to our Nation are 
credits to his memory. I join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to a highly 
dedicated American and a kind personal 
friend. Mrs. Flynt joins me in extending 
our condolences and deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. Dodd and her family. 
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JOSEPH SIMONE 
HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I note the passing this 
past month of a good friend, Joseph 
Simone, a dedicated trade unionist, one 
of the founders of the Paper Workers 
Local 286 of the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL-CIO, and, above all, a citi- 
zen who lived with the American ideals 
of brotherhood and love of fellow man 
every day of his life. 

His accomplishments on behalf of his 
fellow workers of the paper and paper 
converting industry are well known not 
only in Philadelphia, his home city, but 
across the Nation, As the international 
organization's international representa- 
tive in charge of the organization’s ac- 
tivities in the Philadelphia area for 16 
years and cochairman of the local 286 
health, welfare, and pension program, 
Joseph Simone was drawn to the hearts 
of numerous men and women of the in- 
dustry by his unselfishness, drive, and 
continuous efforts on behalf of the peo- 
ple of this most productive industry. As 
a testimonial to Mr. Simone’s idealism 
and commitment, Henry Segal, treasurer 
and national political education director 
of the international union, wrote re- 
cently of him: 

I know of no one anywhere in the trade 
union movement that was more sincere 
[and] dedicated to the cause of helping his 
fellow man ... He was truly a dedicated 
leader and devote his entire lifetime to the 
cause of the underdog. He undertook to help 
many causes in addition to being a truly 
outstanding leader in the field of labor- 
management relations ... [He] was not only 
respected by the members he represented 
but management, as well, had high praise for 
him because of his understanding of the 
problems in the industry. He was fair and 
honest in all of his activities. 


Simone’s activities outside the indus- 
try on behalf of numerous community 
organizations were also well known and 
acclaimed. He assisted State of Israel 
bond drives, the Catholic charities, and 
the civil rights movement, giving each 
enterprise his total commitment. 

He also worked to help retarded chil- 
dren. He was active in the Jewish Labor 
Committee, Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center, Inc., St. Joseph College of 
Industrial Relations, St. Joseph Hospital, 
the United Fund, and many other groups. 

One of Simone’s most avid interests 
was his political education work in the 
local 286 and the international union. In 
recognition of this work, he was invited 
to meet President Lyndon Johnson in the 
White House. 

Born in 1912, Simone was a self-made 
man, went to work at an early age but 
completed his high school studies at 
night. His self-education continued 
throughout his life through wide reading 
on numerous and various subjects. 
Simone was noted for his participation 
in conferences and seminars. 

To carry on the work conducted by 
this true American and to memorialize 
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his name, the Joseph Simone Local 286 
Foundation Fund has been established 
by the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers 
Local 286, 2201 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19130. With the con- 
tributions received, the foundation will 
assist various activities, organizations, 
and civic groups, and programs that will 
make the community a better place for 
all citizens and will further the ideals 
held by Joseph Simone throughout his 
life. 

I bring this to the attention of my 
colleagues not only to honor this great 
man but to urge your support of this 
most worthy foundation established in 
his memory so that his life’s work will 
continue for the benefit of people every- 
where. I cannot overemphasize my sin- 
cere belief in this foundation and the 
work it was established to do. We have 
lost a fine American but we can insure 
that his work goes on through our sup- 
port of the Joseph Simone Local 286 
Foundation Fund. 


NEED MULTILEVELED PROGRAM TO 
COMBAT DRUG ADDICTION 


HON. MORGAN F. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I had the privilege of partici- 
pating in hearings held by the Select 
Committee on Crime, so ably chaired by 
our distinguished colleague from Florida, 
CLAUDE PEPPER, concerning the state of 
research being conducted by the Federal 
Government and private agents with re- 
spect to drug addiction. 

Mr. PEPPER has brought into focus the 
need for a multileveled program to com- 
bat drug addiction within this country. 
For too long, we have attempted to com- 
bat drug abuse by the use of law enforce- 
ment tools alone, In the past 5 years, the 
number of customs and narcotics agents 
has more than doubled yet officials from 
both agencies have told the Congress 
that less than 20 percent of the heroin 
smuggled into this country is seized. It is 
quite clear that new avenues must be ex- 
plored to combat the addiction crisis 
caused by the heroin that reaches this 
country. 

As you know, I just returned from an 
inspection tour of South Vietnam where 
the use of heroin among our military 
personnel has reached epidemic propor- 
tions. It is conservatively estimated that 
15 percent of our men stationed there 
are heroin users. Heroin is readily avail- 
able to American servicemen in South 
Vietnam and it is cheap. But once these 
men return home they find that they 
must pay 10 to 15 times the amount they 
spent in Vietnam to sustain their habits. 
The source of that money, more often 
than not, is criminal activity. 

Clearly, what is needed is a massive 
program to develop antagonist drugs to 
combat the spread of heroin addiction. 
The Federal Government should and 
must take the lead in this area by pro- 
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viding as much money as is necessary to 
develop such drugs. Our present expendi- 
tures of $17.7 million are not nearly suf- 
ficient. We should increase this amount 
one-hundredfold. 

Mr. PEPPER is to be commended for 
undertaking this study because it is sore- 
ly overdue. We owe a responsibility to a 
generation of young Americans that we 
are not only losing in Vietnam but are 
also losing in our cities and towns. Sev- 
eral witnesses told our committee that 
there are drugs currently under investi- 
gation which would counteract the ef- 
fects of heroin. The only things prevent- 
ing the rapid development of such drugs 
is the lack of money for research. 

We members who sit in these Cham- 
bers have for too long been derelict in 
our duty with regard to this question. 
The House owes Mr. PEPPER a debt of 
gratitude for bringing such an impor- 
tant area to both the attention of the 
Congress and to the public. I am certain 
that every dollar spent on such research 
by the Congress is the best investment 
we can make in insuring the health and 
welfare of our Nation. Certainly our cur- 
rent expenditures are far too small when 
we realize that drug addiction costs this 
country at least $4 billion every year. 

I agree with Mr. PEPPER that surely 
our scientific community has the know- 
how to develop such antagonist drugs. It 
is therefore my hope that you will join 
with me in supporting the forthcoming 
recommendations of Mr. PEPPER for pro- 
viding the necessary money to stimulate 
such research. 


EFFORT TO PERSUADE TURKEY TO 
DESTROY OPIUM POPPY FIELDS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 13, 1971, the Senate 
and the Assembly of the State of New 
York passed Concurrent Resolution No. 
141, urging Congress to take all neces- 
sary steps to persuade the Government 
of Turkey to immediately destroy its 
opium poppy fields before the 1971 
harvest. None of us needs to be reminded 
that the narcotics problem in this coun- 
try has reached a crisis point, yet the 
justifications in this resolution dramat- 
ically reinforce the dimensions of this 
problem. 

The urgency and concern expressed by 
this resolution are clear. New York State 
is not only calling upon Congress to act; 
this State, which is straining its budget 
to meet the needs of its citizens, is also 
pledging its own funds. 

I insert the text of this resolution into 
the Recorp, so that my colleagues may be 
aware of the intense conviction of the 
New York State Legislature that the 
personal misery and social deterioration 
caused by drug addiction be halted. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 141 


Whereas, Death from an overdose of her- 
oin represents the greatest single cause of 
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death among the youth of New York City; 
and 

Whereas, All efforts by local, state and 
federal law enforcement agencies to inter- 
dict the smuggling of heroin into the United 
States and its sale within this state have 
failed to curb this traffic; and 

Whereas, On April 7, 1971, the New York 
State Commission of Investigation reported 
to the governor of this state that 

“Law enforcement’s approach to this prob- 
lem has been ineffective. The traffic in heroin 
has not been curbed. Indeed, it is flourish- 
ing”; 

And 

Whereas, The New York State Legislature 
has four times in the last twenty years 
amended the anti-narcotic laws of this state 
to provide for both more severe and manda- 
tory punishments for heroin traffickers with 
little effect on the traffic itself; and 

Whereas, Despite every effort by New York 
State to curb the increases in the number of 
persons addicted to heroin, the number of 
identified addicts has increased In New York 
City alone from 52,000 in 1968 to an esti- 
mated 103,000 in 1971; and 

Whereas, New York State is required to 
spend over $100,000,000.00 annually directly 
for the care, treatment, rehabilitation and re- 
training of a small fraction of the narcotic 
addict population; and 

Whereas, The Addiction Services Agency of 
the City of New York will have spent over 
$80 million during the 1970-71 fiscal year to 
assist 3,500 addicts and would require $214 
billion to treat and care for only 100,000 of 
the addicts now residing in the City of New 
York; and 

Whereas, There are an estimated 15,000 
narcotics addicts presently receiving welfare 
assistance from the City of New York at a 
direct cost of over $50 million annually; and 

Whereas, The major portion of violent and 
other serious crimes committed in New York 
City and the other cities of this State re- 
sults from the tragic need of heroin addicts 
to obtain funds to pay for the heroin they 
consume; and 

Whereas, In 1960, there were 1841 felony 
arrests in New York State of persons charged 
with selling narcotics or possessing narcotics 
in an amount sufficient to create a presump- 
tion of intent to sell and in 1969 there were 
18,489 felony arrests in New York State for 
this same crime, an increase of 1000% and in 
1970, in New York City alone, there were 
26,799 felony arrests in this category, a 44% 
increase over the entire state-wide figure for 
the year previous, so that our law enforce- 
ment agencies are being overwhelmed by the 
sheer numbers of narcotic sellers and addicts 
being processed through our criminal jus- 
tice system; and 

Whereas, It now appears that the only 
practical solution to halt the continued flood 
of heroin into the State of New York is the 
destruction of the opium poppy at its source; 
and 

Whereas, It would be less expensive and 
more effective for the State of New York to 
contribute toward the cost of preventing 
opium cultivation than to concentrate its 
resources in treating heroin addicts or com- 
bating the huge and profitable traffic in nar- 
cotics taking place on the streets of its cities; 
and 

Whereas, Eighty-five percent of all the 
heroin sold in the State of New York is re- 
fined from the sap of the opium poppy 
(papaver somniferum) grown in Turkey; and 

Whereas, Opium, unlike other dangerous 
drugs, cannot be synthetically produced, nor 
can it be cultivated in any but selected areas 
within the world; and 

Whereas, To date Turkey has failed and 
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neglected to control the diversion of its 
opium crop to illegal channels; and 

Whereas, By the end of 1970, the Turkish 
government and nation has received in ex- 
cess of $5 billion in military and economic 
assistance from our federal government 
which monies were raised in substantial part 
through taxation of the citizens of this 
state; and 

Whereas, The public statements of mem- 
bers of the Turkish Government on the prob- 
lem of limiting the cultivation of the opium 
poppy in Turkey have evidenced an appalling 
lack of concern about the crisis caused in 
this state as well as this nation by Turkey's 
failure to strictly enforce the international 
treaty binding it to destroy all opium poppy 
production not grown for legitimate pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas, Opium can be harvested only 
during one twenty-four hour period each 
year, which period occurs during the last 
week of June or the first week of July each 
year; and 

Whereas, The illegal opium poppy pro- 
duction in Turkey intended for diversion to 
the heroin traffic can only be harveste~ 
simultaneously and from the same fields a. 
those devoted to the legitimate cultivati a 
of the opium poppy; and 

Whereas, The world supply of legitimate 
opium presently in stock is sufficient to 
Satisfy all legitimate needs for the fore- 
seeable future; and 

Whereas, Eighty-five percent of the heroin 
supplied to the addicts of this state can be 
interdicted if all the Turkish opium poppy 
fields now under cultivation were destroyed 
prior to the approaching harvest date, which 
destruction can be accomplished for a frac- 
tion of the present cost to this state re- 
sulting from the traffic in heroin; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That 
the Congress of the United States be and 
hereby is memorialized to take all neces- 
sary steps to persuade the government of 
Turkey to immediately destroy its opium 
poppy fields before the 1971 harvest in re- 
turn for reimbursement to its opium poppy 
farmers of the damages suffered thereby 
from funds appropriated for that purpose 
by the State of New York and the United 
States Congress; and be it further 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Congress of the United States by for- 
warding one copy to the Secretary of the 
Senate and one copy to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and one copy to 
each member of the Congress from the State 
of New York and that the latter be urged 
to devote themselves to the task of accom- 
plishing the purposes of this resolution. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr, SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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THOUGHTS ON REVENUE SHARING 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp at this point the 
text of an editorial from the June 7, 
1971, issue of the Christian Science Moni- 
itor titled “Thoughts on Revenue Shar- 
ing”: 

THOUGHTS ON REVENUE SHARING 


Round two of the issue in Washington 
over “revenue-sharing’”’ has opened and it 
finds us all a little less ignorant about the 
subject than when this all started. The first 
round last year was a useful elementary 
course in which there was as much emotion 
and politics as light. Happily, some of the 
emotion has since been drained out—al- 
though by no means all of the Politics. 

We are now starting in again, this time at, 
shall we say, the high school level. At this 
higher level we begin again, knowing some 
fairly important further things, such as: 

The federal government has been sharing 
its revenues with the cities and states for a 
very long time. The issue is not whether to 
share, but whether to share in a different way 
and for changed purposes, 

The relative solvency of the federal gov- 
ernment versus the cities and states has 
altered. The federal government is now run- 
ning a big deficit. Most cities and states are 
less in danger of bankruptcy now than they 
were @ year or two years ago; in fact many 
cities and states are financially in better 
shape than is the federal government (with 
some dramatic big city exceptions). 

States which have the political courage to 
go over to the graduated income tax are bet- 
ter off than those which keep on trying to 
solve their problems by older and less equi- 
table forms of taxation. There is no reason, 
other than lack of political courage, why 
some cities and states can’t take care of their 
own problems better than they are now do- 
ing. 

The most controversial part of Mr. Nixon’s 
proposals for revenue sharing is the free 
grant of $5 billion for cities and states to 
spend as they see fit, without federal strings, 
The objection of the critics is that this money 
will end to go to those with the least need, 
rather than to those with the most. 

The specific concern of Democrats is that 
under the Nixon proposals much of the five 
billion could go to affluent white suburbs 
which tend to vote Republican rather than 
to the overcrowded inner cities which tend 
to vote Democratic. The administration of 
course denies any such intent, or likelihood, 

The least controversial part of the Nixon 
proposals is for a rationalization of the pres. 
ent chaos of specific federal grants-in-aid 
programs, There are so many and some are 
so obscure that there probably is no living 
person who could say exactly how many 
there are or whether cities and states are get- 
ting from them all they might. 

Yet each one of these old programs has its 
own devoted constituency which will battle 
to the end to save its pride, and source of 
income. 

All revenue sharing, whether of the old 
style now in effect or the new Nixon style 
under debate in the Congress, has the effect 
of redistributing wealth in some way. It takes 
from the richer people and the richer states 
and dispenses the results to the less wealthy. 

If this process were applied in the form of 
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the federal government taking over the wel- 
fare load two results would follow. States 
and cities would be relieved of their most 
oppressive burden. And welfare would be 
equalized throughout the country. This 
would reduce the incentive to mass migration 
of people which is itself a major cause of 
the overcrowded and explosive conditions in 
the inner cities of North and West. 

A Nixon purpose in revenue sharing is to 
revive state and other forms of local govern- 
ment. It is highly doubtful that much of this 
will happen. If it happened by federal grants 
to the local governments this would be a 
form of paternalism, which never does work 
too well. Probably, those local governments in 
the United States which solve their own 
problems best will be the most vigorous and 
long-lived. Those which lean most on the 
federal government will probably continue 
to languish and lean. “Restoring power to 
the states” makes a good election-year slo- 
gan. But power is seldom “restored.” It can 
be regained by those vigorous enough to 
take it. It is seldom just handed back. 


FORUM ON FEDERALISM 


HON. JAMES W. SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Louis area was fortunate in being the 
site of the St. Louis University Forum on 
Federalism, which was cosponsored by 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, the Missouri De- 
partment of Community Affairs, and the 
Challenge of the Seventies. The series 
was initiated on January 25, 1971, and 
successfully concluded May 3, 1971. 

The aim of the forum was to redirect 
attention to the basic purpose of fed- 
eralism. 

The series included the following pub- 
lic officials: 

Mr. Robert E. Merriam, chairman, 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

Hon. Richard B. Ogilvie, Governor of 
Ilinois. 

Hon. Alfonso J. Cervantes, Mayor of 
St. Louis. 

Hon. Lawrence K. Roos, supervisor, St. 
Louis County. 

Mr. Wiliam L. Gifford, special assist- 
ant to the President. 

Mr. Robert E. Lee, Commissioner, 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Hon. Warren E. Hearnes, Governor of 
Missouri. 

Dr. Joseph E. McLean, chairman, De- 
partment of Urban Affairs, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Hon. Murray L. Weidenbaum, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury for Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

Dr. Merrimon Cuninggim, president, 
Danforth Foundation. 

I would like to draw the attention of 
my colleagues to a digest of their re- 
marks concerning revenue sharing, the 
separation of powers, and other aspects 
of Federal-State relationships: 

DIGEST OF REMARKS OF SPEAKERS 
ROBERT E. MERRIAM 

Since the Great Depression, the Federal 
Government’s share of power, funds, and re- 
sponsiblilty has grown immensely. This 
growth of national domestic responsibilities 
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is a product of certain imbalances in the 
American federal system. These include a 
near monopoly on the income tax by Con- 
gress, a too heavy reliance on the categorical 
grant method of delivering Federal aid, and 
the fragmentation of political authority in 
most of our metropolitan areas. 

In the light of these problems, what can and 
should be done to restore balance to the fed- 
eral system and to ensure its viability? Three 
major actions by the Federal Government 
could go a long way toward strengthening 
the federal system. These are revenue shar- 
ing, grant consolidation (block grants), and 
the assumption of all welfare costs. Each of 
these programs is geared to strengthening 
the fiscal capability of State and local gov- 
ernments, to expanding the discretion of 
State and local governments, and to strength- 
ening chief executives and generalists. 

State reforms must include instituting 
structural changes such as granting the gov- 
ernor the power to reorganize the admin- 
istrative structure of State government, and 
unshackling local governments so they will 
be prepared to meet growing public service 
demands. 

City and county reforms must include not 
only the fiscal and administrative means to 
provide effective remedial action, but also 
the willingness and ability to cooperate with 
other local units in jointly meeting public 
service demands. 

In summary, there must be a multi-faceted 
agenda for reform of Federal, State, and local 
governments during the 1970’s. We must aim 
to redirect attention to the basic purpose of 
federalism—to allocate resources and pro- 
gram responsibility among the various levels 
of government so as to secure as high a de- 
gree of decentralized decision-making as is 
consistent with providing maximum govern- 
mental service to our citizens. 

GOV. RICHARD B. OGILVIE 

In simple terms, I believe that we must 
take a new and serious look at the role of 
state and local governments in providing a 
way out of our country’s present difficulties. 
For the federal government in this age will 
always give priority to foreign affairs. A sys- 
tem has to be developed therefore, under 
which domestic programs go forward regard- 
less of what international crisis is preoccupy- 
ing Washington at the moment. Programs 
which are administered locally and tailored 
to the peculiarities of a local situation are 
more likely to breed success than those con- 
ceived and operated by remote control from 
Washington. The fifty states enjoy & con- 
stitutional status of full and equal partner- 
ship with the national government. And per- 
haps most important of all, the character of 
the American people demands decentralized 
government. 

Many reasons for hope exist, such as a 
growing awareness of the state’s role in 
dealing with the crisis of our cities. But one 
ominous fact continues to cast a shadow 
over the entire landscape of local responsi- 
bility: state governments across the nation 
stand on the brink of fiscal disaster. 

It is in this context that we must view 
the bold revenue-sharing program enun- 
ciated by President Nixon. Let there be no 
mistake about it: the broad implications 
of his historic proposal for revenue-sharing 
make it the most significant domestic pro- 
gram put forth by a national administra- 
tion in a generation. It seeks no less than 
to reverse the direction of the flow of politi- 
cal power and give financial substance to our 
federal system. And in the final analysis, the 
case for revenue-sharing rests on the prop- 
osition that federal revenue-sharing is the 
most effective means of redressing a basic 
imbalance of power within the federal sys- 
tem. 

MAYOR ALFONSO J. CERVANTES 

The St. Louis University Forum on Fed- 
eralism has asked me to describe how a Mayor 
views our federal system. It is clear that all 
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levels of government are presently in a state 
of crisis, but I believe the central cities face 
the deepest crisis of all. For while the na- 
tional government now has a near monopoly 
on the income, the central cities have a near 
monopoly on the problems. The states and 
counties drift somewhere in between. 

I also believe that the national government 
has an obligation to finance the solutions to 
urban problems. The federal government 
holds the Hon's share of taxing power, and it 
can afford to share its revenues to save our 
cities, suburbs, and states. Furthermore, the 
levying of taxes must be on a federal basis 
because the central cities no longer have an 
adequate tax base to finance the solutions 
to their problems. And the federal govern- 
ment can readily levy taxes which would be 
political suicide for the local politician to try 
to levy. 

The imaginative federal revenue sharing 
program promoted by President Nixon would 
go a long way toward solving the fiscal mis- 
match which exists between the federal and 
local governments. His revenue sharing pro- 
gram would also correct much of the inherent 
ineffectiveness of the categorical grant sys- 
tem—a system which is simply incapable of 
getting us where we want to go. Finally, it 
would provide the Mayor with the authority 
he needs to fulfill his responsibilities. 

Therefore as a Mayor, I agree whole-heart- 
edly with the establishment of President 
Nixon’s revenue sharing system. It will go a 
long way toward making the new federalism a 
reality. 

LAWRENCE K. ROOS 


I am here to discuss the Federal System 
from the point of view of the Chief Execu- 
tive of a large urban county. 

I would like to recommend a three-part 
program to strengthen local government so 
that it can be more effective in meeting the 
problems facing our central cities and sub- 
urbs. I propose first that we recognize that 
the central city, while important in the well- 
being of the region, is no longer the key to 
metropolitan survival. For industry and com- 
merce have fied the central city for the sub- 
urbs. And middle and upper income citizens, 
including many of those capable of assuming 
the burden of civic leadership, have done 
likewise. 

Second, I propose a larger role for county 
government in the solution of urban prob- 
lems. The county government is able to as- 
sume an expanded role because it has a 
broad tax base which ensures financial sta- 
bility, it has potential for the area-wide jur- 
isdiction needed to solve those problems cov- 
ering whole regions, it has economies that 
are beyond the capacity of smaller jurisdic- 
tions, it has close ties with other govern- 
mental units, and it has political accounta- 
bility. 

Thirdly, I propose increased financial and 
functional assistance to local government 
from Federal and State sources. Unless the 
Federal government, through revenue shar- 
ing, provides local governments the finances 
with which to operate, the best structured 
and best intentioned agencies of local govern- 
ment will be unable to fulfill their mission 
within the Federal System. 

In conclusion, I submit to you that this 
three-point program provides the best means 
of strengthening the local base of the Fed- 
eral System, thereby assuring the survival of 
those foundations of freedom which have 
made this nation great. 

HON. WILLIAM L. GIFFORD 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have come to tell 
you of your President’s firm commitment to 
his plan to return control to you and to 
local governments across the United States. 
This plan rests upon two great legislative 
cornerstones: revenue sharing and reorga- 
nization of the executive branch. 

The present structure of the federal gov- 
ernment is not adequate to perform many 
government functions. Responsibilities have 
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been so divided and sub-divided among 
departments that frequently no department 
has the authority to solve our many-faceted 
problems. For this reason, the President has 
asked that the present twelve Cabinet De- 
partments be reduced to eight. 

It would be a mistake to think of revenue 
sharing as a total giveaway of money and 
responsibility to the states and cities. It is 
not that. The federal government intends to 
retain a major share of responsibility for 
those areas which touch the lives of all 
citizens regardless of state or city boundaries. 
But responsibility for local areas should be 
returned to the localities. Your local admin- 
istrators understand your needs better than 
those at the federal level. They live and work 
in your community. And in most cases, they 
are elected by you and are much more re- 
sponsive to your needs. 

In government, real power is invested in 
those who make the decisions as to how 
public funds will be spent. It is precisely 
this power that the President wants to return 
to the state and local levels of government. 

There is much that needs doing. The 
problems of our society are not insurmount- 
able; but they are very real and the time 
to act is now. If the Administration and the 
Congress can work together to enact legis- 
lation that will meet these problems, we will 
once again have proved the worth of our 
democratic form of government. 


HON. ROBERT E. LEE 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am proud to take 
a place among the distinguished speakers of 
the St. Louis University Forum on Federalism 
and to address you on the role of the com- 
munications media in shaping our fed- 
eralism, 

The great Federal interest in the use of 
communications is shown in the law which 
establishes the Federal Communications 


Commission, and which charges it to fulfill 
its many functions. These functions include 


classifying radio stations, prescribing the na- 
ture of their service, and regulating the rates 
that are charged for interstate telephone 
and telegraph messages. The Commission also 
has the enormous responsibility of finding 
new uses for radio communications. And it 
plays an important role in supplying educa- 
tional TV to the public and in enco 

the wider use of radio frequencies. 

What inhibits the performance of these 
functions? I think the answer is money. The 
communications media continue to be a low 
priority on every Mayor’s budget, and Con- 
gressional subsidizing cannot continue in- 
definitely. And since communications are not 
a regular function of government, revenue 
sharing is not the answer for funding the 
communications world. It is my suggestion 
that we seek every possible means of finding 
the funds to serve the large and growing pub- 
lic need. As a possible method, I suggest that 
full exploration be given to using a national 
lottery for this purpose. 

To conclude, communications media have 
shaped, are shaping, and will increasingly 
shape our form of government. We must con- 
stantly increase our understanding of the 
dynamics of the communications world, and 
we must spend the money necessary to shape 
that world, or it will shape us without our 
knowledge and in forms which we would find 
distasteful or disastrous. 

GOV. WARREN E. HEARNES 

I would like to discuss with you part of my 
own philosophy on federalism and some of 
the practical improvements that need to be 
made in our system of government. 

Philosophically, I would prefer a complete 
federal takeover of welfare costs to the 
revenue sharing concept. With more money 
in state budgets by that action, the states 
could then assume the cost of some services 
now financed by cities. And while revenue 
sharing would tend to create gray-areas of 
governmental responsibility by separating the 
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taxing power from the spending power, my 
Plan would be a move in the direction of 
clearly pinpointing the responsibility for 
various programs, 

In practice, however, Congress is only lend- 
ing support for a partial takeover of state 
welfare costs by the federal government. 
Since our states and cities need more than 
partial relief, I support the measure most 
likely to afford that relief—the general 
revenue sharing plan of President Nixon. I 
withhold judgment on his special revenue 
sharing plan until all the details are spelled 
out for purposes of analysis. 

There is a growing demand in Missouri 
for the state government to give financial 
assistance to the cities. But our recent experi- 
ence shows that the odds are heavily against 
the tax increase that would be necessary for 
state-local revenue sharing. Since the federal 
government his largely preempted the na- 
tion’s most progressive tax source, the income 
tax, we must look in that direction for fi- 
nancial help rather than to the regressive 
sales and property taxes which have drawn 
such strong public opposition. 

Now is the time for our governmental 
structure to be overhauled, and there is no 
reason to think it will be done quickly or 
without a fight. But I consider the goal of 
bringing government back to the people 
worthwhile, and I intend to maintain my 
long-standing commitment to that goal. 


DR. JOSEPH E. M’LEAN 


I feel privileged to be invited to participate 
in the Forum on Federalism here at St. 
Louis University. I was asked to present an 
educator’s view of federalism, and so I will 
present some of my own thoughts, questions, 
and reservations on the American federal- 
ism. 

Almost any public problem you can men- 
tion today involves all of the lawyers of gov- 
ernment. Thus it is necessary that the dif- 
ferent layers of government cooperate. It 
is the development of fraternal cooperation 
among the different branches of government 
that reflects the essential feature of the new 
federalism. Intergovernmental relations has 
become an outmoded term. The essential 
relations are now human—interpersonal and 
intraprofessional—rather than legalistic or 
intergovernmental. 

Mr. Nixon has made some progress toward 
the “collaborative federalism” by taking 
steps to cut the red tape of bureaucracy 
through the reorganization of the federal 
government, and by moving toward block 
grants and revenue sharing. 

On the matter of revenue sharing, I en- 
dorse the principle, but I am not certain 
whose concept is involved. Personally, I 
prefer the Henry Reuss bill which would 
provide federal block grants to those states 
and localities which demonstrate an inten- 
tion to modernize their government. 

Most colleges and universities are ob- 
viously in financial difficulties, and many 
are looking toward the state and federal 
levels for support. Whether such support 
will come in the form of direct aid to stu- 
dents or in the form of grants to the institu- 
tions is a large question mark. But federal 
fellowships and training grants should be 
given to improve state and local government 
managerial capacities. 

Despite the prophecies of doom about our 
cities, I believe that a moral commitment 
to reorder our priorities and a strengthen- 
ing of our spiritual sense can enable us to 
continue evolving our federal system to meet 
the urban crisis of our time. 

MURRAY L. WEIDENSAUM 

The general concept of revenue sharing 
goes back to the earliest days of the Re- 
public. In 1836, the Congress endorsed a 
form of revenue sharing when it voted to 
distribute surplus Federal funds to state 
governments. Since then, interest in shar- 
ing Federal revenues with the States has 
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grown and then waned again. Today, we are 
in another period of mounting interest. 

The Nixon Administration’s Federal rev- 
enue sharing proposal was very painstak- 
ingly developed, Many man-months of time 
and effort went into its design. In both 
concept and detail, it is intended to be a 
nonpartisan plan offered in good faith. 

There are four basic points to revenue 
sharing that need to be emphasized. First, a 
modest portion of the annual growth in 
Federal revenues is earmarked for general 
aid to State and local governments. Hence, 
general revenue sharing will neither re- 
quire a rise in tax rates nor a reduction in 
any existing government programs. 

Second, the revenue sharing money is 
distributed to each State, city and county in 
& fair and equitable manner. The allocation 
is made according to precise and painstak- 
ingly developed formulas contained in the 
Federal statute. The overall impact tends 
to be mildly equalizing, that is, the poorer 
States obtain a larger share than their 
wealthier neighbors. 

Third, each local government is allotted 
& portion of its State’s revenue sharing al- 
location based on its actual revenue collec- 
tions rather than its potential ability to 
raise revenues. As a result, central cities will 
fare substantially better than their suburban 
neighbors. 

Fourth, the States, cities, and counties re- 
ceiving the money will make the decisions 
as to which purpose the funds should be 
directed. Financial reporting to the Treasury 
will be required simply to assure that the 
money is spent for a lawful governmental 
purpose and in a non-discriminatory man- 
ner. The local voters, rather than any Fed- 
eral official, will review the wisdom and effec. 
tiveness of the expenditures. 


CONGRESSMAN JAMES SYMINGTON 


Our Founding Fathers took care to dis- 
tribute governmental powers between the 
states and the national government in such 
a way that a balance of power existed be- 
tween two equal spheres. But for many rea- 
sons, the last two hundred years have seen 
the powers of the central government grow 
far beyond the realm envisioned by the 
Founding Fathers, 

The proponents of revenue sharing claim 
two major benefits from the plan, They ar- 
gue that, in addition to restoring financial 
well-being to states and cities, it will also 
restore appropriate discretionary powers to 
state and local officials. 

But on a level more profound than the 
fiscal, it seems from my perspective as a Con- 
gressman, that another gap exists in the 
federal structure. Federalism is also a balance 
within the central government whereby the 
Congress, as the direct link between the peo- 
ple of the states and the national govern- 
ment, fulfills a vital role. Two of Congress’s 
most important powers in this scheme are 
the authority over appropriations and the 
foreign policy prerogatives—primarily the 
power to wage war. Yet these are areas of 
decision which have increasingly been ab- 
sorbed into the purview of White House ad- 
visers. The President's arbitrary decision to 
withhold funds which the Congress has ap- 
propriated is veiled interference with this 
distribution of powers. And five times within 
the past ten years, the American President 
has intervened in foreign nations without 
Congressional consultation. 

It is the conditions which permit such a 
situation to occur which really threaten our 
federal system. It is incumbent upon the 
Congress to reassert its role and to require 
the executive branch to be accountable to 
the people’s representatives for its actions. 
It was in this spirit that James Madison 
wrote: “You must first enable the govern- 
ment to control the governed; and in the 
next place oblige it to control itself.” 
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MR. MERRIMON CUNINGGIM 


It is, of course, an honor to be invited and 
a privilege to address the St. Louis University 
Forum on Federalism. 

All kinds of serious and seemingly objec- 
tive criticisms of the new federalism have 
been heard across the land, but the really 
serious problems, to my mind, number three. 
The first is the sense of powerlessness that 
our chosen leaders seem to have, and the 
incapacity of our agencies to perform the 
effective work that the public once expected 
of them as a matter of course. 

Second, one of the most serious problems 
we face is the uncontrolled partisanship of 
many of our public officials, Most public 
officials practice one or another kind of parti- 
sanship when their duties call for them to 
try to speak and act on behalf of the general 
welfare. 

The third is the most serious problem of 
all. This is the depression into which the 
American spirit has fallen. The whole citi- 
zenry, leaders and followers alike, are suffer- 
ing from this great disease. We sense that the 
system won't work any longer, There is no 
use in trying. This is the end, 

Is there any hope at all? I think there is, 
and I want to mention three signs of hope 
that make me, on balance, more optimistic 
than pessimistic. First, I want to cite the 
strength of the private sector as a hope for 
better government in this country. In light 
of the serious problems of the non-profit, 
tax exempt agencies that serve the general 
welfare, such as our private universities, it is 
truly remarkable that they possess as much 
capacity as they do, and as much willingness, 
to serve the public good to the full level of 
their own resources. 

A second element of hope I see is the 
relative openness of communication that 
exists in this society. The American public 
is better informed about the news of the 
day than any other citizenry, and this is an 
immense asset. 

The third element of hope is, for me, the 
most important, It is the social conscience 
of the public. This social conscience, which 
is especially characteristic of the younger 
generation, is our last best hope. 


RALPH EDWARDS—SALUTE 
TO NEW AMERICANS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, recently a dis- 
tinguished constituent of mine, Mr. 
Ralph Edwards of “This Is Your Life,” 
addressed a large number of new U.S. 
citizens in Los Angeles. With so many 
problems confronting us both here and 
abroad, we too seldom allow ourselves 
the opportunity to reflect on the great- 
ness of our people, the grandeur of our 
Nation, Mr. Edwards’ moving statement 
at the Salute to New Americans is a 
timely reminder of what it means to be 
an American, I believe a thoughtful re- 
view of his remarks would prove refresh- 
ing to all of us: 

RALPH EDWARDS— SALUTE To NEW AMERICANS 

Welcome! 

This is indeed a memorable occasion and I 
am honored to have been asked to be a part 
of it. I wish I could be acquainted with the 
feelings and thoughts which must agitate 
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your hearts and present themselves to your 
minds as you become an integral part of this 
wonderful country. 

Those of us who were born here may have 
a tendency to take for granted the many 
great things that go to make up this awe- 
some land, But, you, you have chosen to be- 
come citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica, you have opted for this country, you 
have had to prepare yourself and to qualify 
for naturalization. 

No one handed you American citizenship. 
You wanted it, you earned it. I sense, then, 
that you must love deeply this country and 
that for which it stands, 

And I promise you, you will learn to love it 
even more, if you involve yourself with it, if 
you travel about and see it in all its gran- 
deur, if you will continue to study its his- 
tory, compare its basic values, learn its ac- 
complishments. There is no other country 
like it in the world, And, as an American, 
you will find there is no one like you in 
the world. 

America has been called a melting pot. 
That, it is not. No one is pressured into dis- 
carding the heritage of his native land. After 
all, everyone here is an immigrant or de- 
scended from immigrants to America. The 
first English settlers have intermingled with 
the Scots and the Irish and the Dutch and 
the Jews and the Swedes and the Africans 
and the Prench Huguenots and the Germans 
and the Italians and the Poles and the Rus- 
sians and the Japanese and the Chinese and 
the Latin-Americans. All of them have 
brought their strength, not only of their 
bodies and hearts, but of their minds and 
their cultures. We retain the pride in each 
heritage and give recognition to it, but we 
have all been blended into the American 
pattern. 

Out of this blending of inheritance, en- 
vironment, historical experience has come a 
character called “American”. This wonderful 
diversity of the American social scene, the 
mixture of races and people, culture and re- 
ligions, somehow fuses into a unity vindicat- 
ing our national motto, E Pluribus Unum, 
one out of many. 

Just what is a new American? Now that 
you are, you may be interested to hear what 
another new American said about that in 
1782, almost two hundred years ago. He was 
a transplanted Frenchman named Creve- 
coeur, who took to farming the new land. 
Here is what he wrote, addressing himself 
to the question, “What is an American?” 
You will learn that we have not changed 
much since. 

“This new continent,” he wrote, “is not 
composed of great lords who possess every- 
thing and of a herd of people who have noth- 
ing. Here are no aristocratical families, no 
invisible power. Here man is free as he ought 
to be. Nor is this pleasing quality transitory. 

“By what power has this surprising meta- 
morphosis been performed? By that of the 
laws, and that of their industry. The laws, 
the indulgent laws, protect them as they 
arrive, stamping on them the symbol of adop- 
tion; they receive ample rewards for their 
labours. These accumulated rewards may 
procure them land, confer on them the title 
of freedom and to that title every benefit 
is affixed which men can possibly require, 
That is the great operation daily performed 
by our laws? 

“From whence proceed those laws? The 
government. 

“Whence that government? It is derived 
from the original genius and strong desire 
of the people. 

“He is an American who, leaving behind 
him all his ancient prejudices and manners, 
receives new ones from the new mode of life 
he has embraced, the new government he 
obeys and the new rank he holds, He becomes 
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an American by being received in the broad 
lap of our great Alma Mater, 

“Americans,” Crevecoeur wrote two hun- 
dred years ago, “Americans are a new race of 
men whose labours and posterity will one 
day cause great change in the world. Ameri- 
cans are carrying along that great mass of 
arts, sciences, vigor and industry which be- 
gan long since and they will finish the circle. 
Here they are incorporated into one of the 
finest systems of population which has ever 
appeared. 

“The American ought, therefore, to love 
this country much better than that wherein 
he or his forefathers were born. Here the re- 
wards of his industry follow the progress of 
his labour; his labour is founded on self- 
interest. 

“The American is a new man, who acts 
upon new principles; he must therefore en- 
tertain new ideas and form new opinions. 
This is an American.” 

I find as we approach the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of our nation, that 
those attributes have not changed. No mat- 
ter what surface strains there appear, we are 
one nation, under God, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all. 

The scenes of dissent and civil disobedience 
that seem to dominate our television screens 
are in the most part evidence of the vigor 
and the youth of our society, always seeking 
to update itself, to give voice to opinion to 
make our government not only viable but 
relevant, to use a much overworked word. 

Nevertheless, the basic characteristics, 
those values that so entranced the French 
immigrant many generations ago, are still 
there. We as Americans respect industrious- 
ness, We cherish freedom. We make our 
wishes known to the government so that its 
laws reflect our society as it exists today. 

Where in the world—ever—at any time— 
has democracy, government of the people, 
worked as well? 

And when it doesn’t, where in the world 
does the citizen have as much access to 
means of making his opinions known? 

The American is a very singular human 
being. He may take and does take pride in 
his institutions, in his way of life, in his 
form of government, in his family and 
neighbors, and not by any means least, his 
land. As Frank Hill said, “There is certain 
look of earth in America.” The great dimen- 
sions of mountains and lakes, of rivers and 
valleys, of masses of trees and shrubs, of 
goldenrod and pecan and redwood and sage 
and chaparral and yucca and orange-flamed 
poppies. There are the sculptured domes of 
Yosemite and its waterfall plunging more 
than a sheer half mile from cliff to plain. 
There is the painted chasm of the Colorado 
River, the Grand Canyon. There is the eerie 
sun-drenched blue of the Great Salt Lake, 
the spume of Yellowstone geysers, the thun- 
dering power of the Niagara Falls, the stone 
and steel cities reflecting symbols of the 
most man-made-powerful nation in the 
world. 

America has the clearest title to its own 
quality. 

And to be American is to that 
quality and sing with feeling those eloquent 
words of prayer written by Katherine Lee 
Bates in 1895 as a paean of praise to this 
land, your land now, and mine: 


“Oh, beautiful, for spacious skies 
For amber waves of grain 
For purple mountains majesty 
Above thy fruited plain. 
America, America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good 
With brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 


Thank you and congratulations to you all, 
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NEWSLETTER TO CONSTITUENTS 


HON. GEORGE E. DANIELSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week I am sending a combined newsletter 
and brief questionnaire to my constitu- 
ents in California’s 29th Congressional 
District. I would like to insert the text of 
this report in the Record at this point: 


A REPORT TO THE PEOPLE FROM CONGRESSMAN 
DANIELSON 


Dear Friends: As your Representative in 
Congress, one of my most important func- 
tions is to provide a link between the sprawl- 
ing Federal bureaucracy and the govern- 
mental units and individual citizens in our 
29th District. In order to represent you well, 
it is important that I know how you feel on 
the issues that come before Congress. 

Some of the major domestic issues facing 
the 92nd Congress, which convened on Janu- 
ary 21, include welfare reform, health insur- 
ance, inflation, revenue sharing, and the per- 
formance of some of our government agen- 
cies. It is becoming increasingly evident that 
one of the underlying questions this year is 
the extent to which the Federal government 
should use the tax resources to help finance 
industries and programs which traditionally 
have been financed by private industry or 
by local government. In my questionnaire, I 
am seeking your opinion on some of these is- 
sues, I hope you will take a few moments to 
give me the benefit of your opinions by fill- 
ing out and returning this questionnaire. 

Every questionnaire is subject to the criti- 
cism that the questions are not framed pre- 
cisely as every respondent might have pre- 
ferred. This is unavoidable because the me- 
chanics of tallying the results make it neces- 
sary to hold the answers to the basic “yes” 
or “no” or “not sure”. 

Although I have been involved in many 
other decisions and activities, I believe the 
information in this report gives you some 
idea of this session’s activities thus far. If 
we work together, we can achieve better gov- 
ernment, I look forward to your help. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE E. DANIELSON, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


There has been a good deal of criticism 
during the past several months regarding the 
archaic and cumbersome operation of Con- 
gress. I'm happy to report that some im- 
provements were made early this year, in- 
cluding: 

A recorded teller vote system which pre- 
vents any Member from being able to hide 
important votes from the public as in the 
past. 

A procedure was established for the first 
time permitting the challenging of the ap- 
pointment of a committee chairman. 

A new rule was adopted providing that no 
Congressman can hold more than one sub- 
committee chairmanship. 

DISTRICT NOTES 

On my trips to our District, I visited many 
communities, meeting with constituents, 
local officials and others, in my continuing 
effort to maintain close contact with those 
whom I represent. 

At a meeting of the Monterey Park City 
Council, at which revenue sharing was dis- 
cussed, I was surprised and honored to be 
awarded a plaque from the city, commending 
me and naming me as one of its honorary 
citizens. 

All of us, of course, can share in the pride 
of the City of San Gabriel in our 29th Dis- 
trict, which this year is celebrating the Bi- 
centennial of its famed Mission. 
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I have attended meetings and spoken to 
groups in the Mt. Washington, Echo Park and 
East Los Angeles areas. Also, it was my 
privilege and honor to be the guest speaker 
this year at the solemn ceremonies com- 
memorating Armenian Martyrs Day in Mon- 
tebello, in remembrance of the 1.5 million 
martyrs who were the first victims of gen- 
ocide in the 1900's. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND FROZEN FUNDS 


Although I was successful in prying loose 
funds for the Monterey Park water main 
project from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Administration has 
frozen approximately $12.7 billion in already 
appropriated funds for similar urban pro- 
grams. 

These frozen funds could help alleviate 
unemployment and lost jobs. I was a spon- 
sor of the Accelerated Public Works Act, to 
make more of these funds available for areas 
where unemployment is unusually high, and 
the House of Representatives has already 
voted to approve this plan. I also introduced 
a resolution urging the President to release 
the previously appropriated funds. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 

I have been assigned to two of the most 
important committees in Congress—Judiciary 
and Veterans’ Affairs. Judiciary considers 
such matters as court organization, prison 
administration, civil rights, antitrust laws, 
claims against the Federal government, im- 
migration, constitutional amendments, etc. 
The title “Veterans” Affairs” is self-explana- 
tory. I am on the Hospitals Subcommittee 
and I was also named to a special subcom- 
mittee which looked into the San Fernando 
Veterans Hospital tragedy resulting from the 
February earthquake. I have introduced a 
resolution proposing that a new replacement 
hospital be built in Los Angeles (preferably 
on Los Angeles County property near the 
General Hospital), and have also joined in 
sponsoring legislation to make earthquake 
insurance more readily available to home- 
owners. 

Recently I visited McDonnell Douglas Auto- 
mation Company, a division of McDonnell 
Douglas Corporation, to obtain information 
on how a major aerospace company has suc- 
cessfully applied computer and management 
techniques to non-aerospace applications. 
Unemployment figures have soared, and the 
Los Angeles County jobless rate hit 7.5% in 
March. Much of this involves the aerospace 
industry. I am convinced that facilities of 
this type can help alleviate unemployment 
because they can be adapted to the needs of 
hospitals, schools, utility companies, federal, 
state and local governments, and a wide range 
of commercial uses. My visit was arranged 
by a constituent from the 29th District, by 
the way—Robert Canny, of Mt. Washington 
West, who is a McDonnell Douglas Program 
Manager. 

VOTING RECORD 

I am pleased to: have one of the best 
attendance records on the Floor of the House 
of Representatives. Through May 31, I was 
absent for only four recorded votes—none 
of which were closely enough contested so 
that my vote would have changed the result, 
and even so, only when it was unavoidable. 

This gives me an overall record of 94% 
on voting attendance. 

FLAGS 

Your Congressional office processes many 
requests for United States flags. We can ob- 
tain these flags for schools, scout groups, vet- 
erans’ organizations and other appropriate 
groups. Prices for flags, which are then flown 
over the Capitol, are as follows: 3x5, $3.35; 
5x8, $6.22; 8x12, $14.85. 


MAJOR BILLS INTRODUCED 
I have introduced or cosponsored approxi- 
mately 40 bills and resolutions already this 
year and would like to list them all, but space 
does not permit. Some of the more important 
ones are intended to: 
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Provide a national health insurance pro- 
gram to provide adequate health care pro- 
tection. 

Protect consumers on finance charges and 
in cases of erroneous billing. 

Encourage the medical profession to prac- 
tice among the urban poor. 

Equalize income tax rates for single persons 
to match rates for married persons. 

Increase cancer research. 

Establish a Joint Committee on the En- 
vironment. 

Eliminate illegal entry of narcotics from 
abroad, provide better medical treatment for 
known narcotic addicts, and combat drug 
abuse in the Armed Forces, 

Establish an independent Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Increase Social Security benefits and in- 
crease outside earnings limitation. 

Establish a Juvenile Justice Institute. 

Create a Select Committee on the Aging 
in the House of Representatives. 

Provide incentive for the motion picture 
industry to produce movies in the United 
States rather than abroad. 


VIETNAM WAR—TROOP WITHDRAWAL—POW 
RELEASE 


I have joined in sponsoring the “Propor- 
tional Repatriation” resolution calling on 
the President to negotiate withdrawal of 
American military personnel from Southeast 
Asia, based on a simultaneous proportional 
release of our prisoners of war, specifying 
that 5% of the American troops will be with- 
drawn each time 5% of our prisoners are 
released. There are proper safeguards, and 
the resolution proposes December 24, 1971, as 
the target date for completion; however, ne- 
gotiators could set another date. Everyone 
agrees on getting out of this tragic and costly 
war, but the only difference is how! 

NAMED ASSISTANT WHIP 

One outgrowth of the push this year for 
reform of the seniority system was my elec- 
tion as Assistant Majority Whip, with re- 
sponsibilities covering the entire State of 
California. This post has gone to a new 
Member of the House only once before. 

There are nineteen Whips covering the 
nation, and we attend weekly leadership 
meetings with Speaker Carl Albert and 
others. Each Assistant Whip relays to Con- 
gressmen in his zone a steady flow of infor- 
mation, and provides the House leadership 
with as accurate a picture as possible for the 
views of these Members on pending legisla- 
tion. I enjoy this added privilege and respon- 
sibility, and hope you share my pride in havy- 
ing our 29th District represented at these 
top level meetings. 

Laws passed by Congress express the intent 
that all citizens should exercise their right 
to vote! Remember! There is a Special Elec- 
tion in part of our District to fill the vacancy 
in the 27th State Senatorial District—Tues- 
day, June 22d. 


TO RENEW A COMMITMENT 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. CARNEY, Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has before it the chance to forcefully re- 
new this country’s commitment to “elim- 
inate the paradox of poverty in the midst 
of plenty.” It took up this commitment 
in 1964 and has supported the economic 
opportunity programs through their 
hectic early years, their many successes, 
and their few failures. In the continuing 
debate and concern over the character 
of the “War on Poverty,” four Con- 
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gresses have deeply involved themselves 
in a constructive effort to evaluate, im- 
prove, and more firmly establish the 
best results of the efforts made under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 
House Resolution 40, a bill to extend the 
programs of the Economic Opportunity 
Act for 5 more yedrs, has my full support 
as a major contribution to this history of 
reasoned congressional backing for the 
Federal antipoverty efforts. 

The antipoverty programs under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 have 
developed, through a process of experi- 
mentation, evaluation, and community 
participation, into a unique group of 
Federal activities. They have earned our 
respect both for their effectiveness and 
for their innovative involvement of com- 
munities in creating and taking advan- 
tage of opportunities to break out of the 
crushing environment of poverty. This 
special effort to tackle the problems of 
the poor, unique in its concentration on 
the poor and comprehensive scope, holds 
a promise that Government programs 
do not have to have a single dimension 
of assistance through established proc- 
esses and frameworks. They can help 
change institutions where they block the 
efforts of the poor to restructure their 
lives; and they can do it through the 
people, with participation. 

Each of the programs under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, whether in OEO, 
HEW, or the Labor Department, pro- 
vides a solid reason, in itself, to support 
an extension of the programs. This ex- 
tension must be long enough to allow for 
planning well into the future and to as- 
sure continuing backing to the projects 
undertaken. The necessity for planning 
and continuing support is especially cru- 
cial in this area of Government pro- 
graming because the projects begun 
under the Economic Opportunity Act de- 
pend very largely upon the nurturing of 
a spirit of involvement and participation 
and the creation of a close relationship 
and sense of trust between the program 
and the people at the local level. 

The legal services program is one of 
the major successes of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. Since its founding as a 
part of the community action program 
of OEO, it has grown and taken on a 
character all its own. This character was 
not the result of legislation or ad- 
ministrative directive, but came from 
the intense devotion and wide abilities 
of the people who took part in the pro- 
gram, That involvement created a strong 
trust and confidence in the communities 
in which each project grew. Sometimes 
a project’s success was not easy and had 
to be forged through a debate over goals 
and methods. But this too has served to 
link each legal services project even 
more closely with the community it 
serves. 

The close involvement of legal services 
with the areas it serves has generated 
new roles for legal services attorneys. 
They have played major parts in creat- 
ing community-based economic develop- 
ment projects such as grocery stores and 
housing corporations. They have served 
as the impetus for courses in poverty law 
in over half of the accredited law schools 
in the country. They have emphasized 
preventive legal education in their con- 
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tacts with the people in their commu- 
nities. And, when rural or other needs 
call for it, they have operated from a 
mobile base or multiservice center to 
bring them in contact with everyone 
needing their assistance. They truly 
serve in the fashion of the smalltown 
lawyer with a special concern for their 
community. 

On a broader level, the legal services 
program aims at providing direct legal 
advice and representation to the poor. It 
advocates improvements and changes in 
laws and institutions which are not re- 
sponsive to the needs of the poor. The 
projects provide education in legal rights 
and responsibilities and try to improve 
opportunities for  self-advancement 
among the poor through economic de- 
velopment programs and mobilization of 
community resources, The legal services 
program now has over 260 field projects, 
about 900 neighborhood locations and 
more than 2,000 attorneys serving large 
cities, small towns, and rural areas. To 
supplement the work of the lawyers, ap- 
proximately 500 nonprofessional staff 
members, drawn from the communities 
being served, have been employed. Over 
900,000 cases were handled in fiscal 1970, 
up by 300,000 from the year before, This 
year legal services attorneys will prob- 
ably deal with well over 1 million cases. 
All this has been achieved at a decreas- 
ing cost per case—only an average of 
$59 per case in fiscal 1970. 

Along with the huge volume of cases 
handled, several landmark decisions have 
been won by legal services attorneys, in- 
cluding a U.S. Supreme Court decision 
ruling that residency requirements for 
the receipt of welfare benefits were un- 
constitutional. In recognition of this suc- 
cess, the legal services program was 
elevated to an independent status within 
OEO during fiscal 1970 and has had its 
budget increased over the years from $29 
million in fiscal year 1967 to over $61 
million in fiscal year 1971. 

But what are the needs this program 
aims to serve? Estimates of the number 
of problems that the poor have which 
should receive legal attention range from 
a conservative 5 million per year to as 
high as 15 million. Even in this very 
basic and successful program a large 
task still remains, In other economic op- 
portunity programs a similar challenge 
must be faced and it is incumbent on us 
to match the involvement and dedication 
of people like the VISTA volunteer, the 
legal services lawyer, and the commu- 
nity participants who make all the pro- 
grams work, with a renewed commitment 
over a long term. 

The very success of the economic op- 
portunity programs, along with other 
parts of the whole Federal effort to deal 
with poverty, now tends to bring us to 
a point where we, as a nation, are 
tempted to let these programs be con- 
tinued for 2 years without a direct evi- 
dence of our interest and concern. H.R. 
40 takes a step beyond mere passive con- 
tinuance of authorizations for the anti- 
poverty activities. It establishes the in- 
tent of Congress that these programs 
be continued for 5 years and delineates 
a 10-percent increase in authorizations 
each year. Furthermore, it places 
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strong emphasis on the local initiative 
programs which have formed the core 
of economic opportunity programs and 
made them the model of other assist- 
ance programs. 

By current standards, over 25 million 
people in the United States live in pov- 
erty. The number has declined from 
about 36 million in 1964, due, in part, 
to the leadership of the economic op- 
portunity programs. This leadership has 
strongly influenced the line departments 
and agencies in the direction of com- 
munity action and a two-way rather 
than one-way approach to assisting the 
poor. A reduction of over 10 million 
in the number of poor Americans should 
give us the confidence to tackle the re- 
maining task. It is a job that will not 
be any easier than that of the anti- 
poverty operations over the last 6 years, 
especially, since the number of poor is 
rising over 1970 figures. We must re- 
mind ourselves that as John Garner 
said in 1969: 

The poverty that remains after decades of 
unprecedented affluence is not like the pov- 
erty that was once widespread in this coun- 
try. It is the hard core that remains. ... 
It is poverty at its most stubborn; poverty 
rooted in the social disintegration of urban 
and rural slums; poverty linked to severe 
cultural deprivation; poverty complicated by 
illiteracy, physical handicap, advanced age, 
or mental retardation. 


This is the type of challenge that the 
economic opportunity programs are best 
suited to meet. They have the dedicated 
people—both on their own staffs and 
among the community participants. 
They have the experience, earned over 
6 years of hard work and continuous 
evaluation. And they have the respect 
of the people who work with them and 
those of us in Congress, for their proven 
willingness to fight and innovate. 


OUR MALIGNED POLICE 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently received one of the 
most thoughtful and moving letters I 
have read in many years from Mrs. 
Charles Wissler, of McLean, Va., written 
in behalf of the devoted men who are 
charged with defending us and are all too 
often maligned while we sit silently by, 
too unconcerned or apathetic to speak up 
in their defense. 

As I believe Mrs. Wissler’s words de- 
serve the widest possible audience, I in- 
sert her letter in full at this point in the 
RECORD: 

May 28, 1971. 
Hon, JOEL T. BRoYHILL, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BROYHILL: Today, as 
I returned to my home from teaching my 
daily College class schedule, I saw members 
of the Metropolitan Police Force returning 
from the funeral of Metropolitan Police Of- 
ficer William L. Sigmon, thirty-four-year-old 
father of two small children and an out- 
standing member of his church and com- 
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munity. This young police officer died in an 
armed robbery gun battle with, “*...a quiet 
young thing... like the high school girl next 
door,’ . . .” and “The bearded man with 
whom she had lived for two years—... 
especially nice...” (Washington Post, May 
26, 1971). 

These two apparently “harmless” citizens, 
along with their confederate, Mr. Caldwell, 
“*one of the nicest and kindest boys that I 
knew in his generation.’” (Washington Post, 
May 28, 1971), stole money which did not 
belong to them and ended their amusement 
binge by shooting officer Sigmon in the back, 
injuring him fatally, as they fled the scene 
of their robbery of a MacArthur Boulevard 
Savings and loan firm in Washington, D.C. 

Increasingly, Congressman Broyhill, our 
police officers, protector of our rights and 
enforcer of the law you help create, are be- 
coming prime targets for such people who 
feel reasonably sure that, even if appre- 
hended, they will be figuratively “slapped on 
the wrist” by our judicial system, told “to be 
a good boy and not misbehave again” and 
released to, once again, perpetrate crimes 
against our apathetic, and often unwary, 
public. They operate within a system which 
often appears to consider the “civil rights” 
of the criminal over the rights of the citizen 
who obeys the laws of our land. 

I have had the privilege and pleasure, for 
the past two school years, to teach for The 
American University in the Center for the 
Administration of Justice, working closely 
with law enforcement officers who are seeking 
a degree in their chosen profession. Per- 
haps my contact with this segment of our 
justice system has been such that I have 
met “the best.” These men, usually family 
men, work full time (sometimes take part- 
time assignments to supplement family in- 
come), and carry a college course load of 
from two to four courses in an effort to bet- 
ter themselves and be a credit to their pro- 
fession. Their leisure time, as such, is almost 
non-existent; their families unselfishly sacri- 
fice time with a husband, a father, a mother, 
in order that he might take advantage of 
the opportunity to acquire an education 
which would, otherwise, be impossible to pro- 
cure, 

Each time these men and women report 
for duty as law enforcement officers, they 
face the possibility of death, today not only 
possible but often probable! For their service 
to their fellow man, they are spat upon, 
called such undignified names as “fuzz,” 
“pig,” “trash,” and other uncomplimentary 
terms too numerous to relate, and are gen- 
erally degraded both physically and. men- 
tally. These men in uniform are denied re- 
spect, abused in every way imaginable, “de- 
meaned and degraded,” by the public they 
seek to serve. Is it any wonder that police 
departments, nation-wide, have difficulty 
filling their ranks? Would you, Congressman 
Broyhill, serve a public which seems to abhor 
the fact that you exist? 

This past school year, I taught a young 
police officer who, when he attempted to 
separate two girls fighting and cursing at 
& local drive-in, was set upon by a gang 
which almost beat and kicked the young man 
to death before he was rescued by a fellow 
officer. According to officials, the officer never 
struck or abused these girls in any way; 
he did not threaten them with his revolver; 
in fact, he never removed the gun from its 
holster; he simply attempted to place one 
of the girls in the front seat of his cruiser. 
While doing so, he was struck from behind 
with a section of fence and knocked to the 
ground. As he lay there stunned and bleed- 
ing, not one, but a number of young people 
attacked this man; took his service revolver 
(which has never been recovered, to my 
knowledge); beat him about the head with 
his own nightstick; appeared, in short, to 
have no qualm whatsoever about murdering 
this police officer who was attempting to stop 
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this fight in the interest of public peace and 
quiet. His life, his uniform and badge, in 
better days symbols of peace, order, and re- 
spect, meant nothing to these young hood- 
lums; authority and respect for the rights of 
other citizens meant nothing to them, All 
that mattered was that their right to “do 
their thing” and “brawl in public like wild 
animals” was being questioned by this “pig” 
who was interfering with their civil rights. 
It did not seem to matter one whit that the 
rights, even the potential right to life itself, 
was being denied this police officer and the 
law-abiding citizens he sought to help; they 
did not care that they were stealing, grind- 
ing underfoot, muddying, demeaning the 
heart of our system of justice by defying 
the peace and order for which it supposedly 
stands! A cop, a dirty name hardly fit to 
cross their lips, had dared to step between 
them in an effort to stop their dangerous and 
senseless brawl! 

Most reprehensible of all—several “good 
citizens” simply stood by while this. officer 
was brutally attacked in their defense, and 
never lifted so much as a finger to help him! 

Surprising? It happens every day, Mr. 
Broyhill. Why? I suppose, like most of us, 
they were afraid to “get involved,” time 
would be lost from work with unwelcome 
court appearances, they might suffer some 
physical harm from the hoodlums, maybe 
they might be sued for something. Last, but 
not least, none in his right mind would 
want to be accused of helping a cop; think 
what it might do to.one’s reputation! This 
Alexandria, Virginia, policeman suffered, his 
family suffered, because we didn't care 
enough to help. 

So, there he lay, cut and bleeding, until 
@ fellow officer came to his assistance. The 
two girls were apprehended and the seven- 
teen-year-old was convicted of disturbing 
the peace in juvenile court; the adult (same 
exact evidence) was exonerated in munici- 
pal court! Maybe they will be convicted on 
the-more serious charge of assault; but, if 
not, they will be once again set free to defy 
the authority of an officer hired to protect 
the peace and rights of tax-paying, law-abid- 
ing citizens, rights which apparently have 
been forgotten in our suicidal, headlong 
rush to consider the rights of the criminal! 
The young police officer spent one week in 
the hospital, had eighteen stitches in his 
scalp and emerged, weary, but a little wiser 
in the ways of the world, only to hear the 
public express their gratitude with Pig! 

Today Officer William L. Sigmon is dead 
and buried, the fourth policeman to die in 
D.C. this year. Others, in other places have 
died in the service of their community and 
city. As I sit here and watch the newscast of 
officer Sigmon’s funeral, I wonder—where 
are Mrs. Sigmon’s rights to her husband and 
family unit? Where are the rights of the 
Sigmon children who now have no father, 
lost in a senseless slaughter? What about the 
rights of my young police student who tried 
to help the citizen and was treated to eight- 
een stitches in the head and a week's so- 
journ in the hospital, causing untold an- 
guish to his family? Yes, these officers are 
paid for their service but what restitution 
officer Sigmon had to make for that meager 
pay! What a price was required of his family 
and loved ones! My student’s wife will never 
again feel safe when her husband leaves for 
work; will he come home once again bat- 
tered and hurt—will he come home at all??? 
I am reminded of the Biblical quotation, 
“Fool, today will thy life be required of 
thee!” 

To what point have we moved in our Amer- 
ican society when intolerable acts such as 
these can be tolerated with ease? What has 
happened to the people of our country, par- 
ticularly our youth, to make them think that 
they can openly defy every symbol of justice 
and authority and not suffer the least retri- 
bution from our courts? To what pass have 
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wè come, as a people, that our policemen in 
the line of duty and service to society, must 
literally fear for their lives each time they 
step out in the streets of our cities? How 
much longer can we expect these dedicated 
men and women to remain loyal to a public 
which often insults, if not ignores, them until 
that moment when they are needed to risk 
their lives to protect us? 

We, as a people seem to have reversed our 
values; we confuse night with day. We have 
warped and twisted every spiritual, moral, 
physical, and patriotic element we once held 
dear. We refuse to be bothered when our 
children come home and inform us that they 
can no longer sing Christmas carols in school 
because the word “God” is mentioned, a word 
which the founders of our Nation relied upon 
and a help to.whom they prayed for guid- 
ance. We casually yawn, have another Mar- 
tini, and try to forget that television news- 
cast we just saw of the burial of a young 
police officer slain while defending our prop- 
erty and remaining rights. 

These wanton and unjustified attacks on 
our law enforcement officers are increasing in 
frequency and severity. The citizen “silent 
majority” has been silent too long. The 
answer? I wish I knew; I only know that I 
no longer intend to sit idly by and see my 
society slowly, but surely, destroyed by those 
who hide behind the facade of “rights” while 
they steal the rights of others. I want to 
once again feel that my youngster can bi- 
cycle down a neighborhood street and feel 
safe and secure. This is her right and my 
right. Dr. Wissler and I intend to use every 
means within our personal power to “aid and 
abet” those men and women serving on our 
police force who are threatened daily in their 
efforts to protect the people of our commu- 
nity. We have an efficient, above-average 
police force in Fairfax County, in Northern 
Virginia, and, somehow, we'd like to say, 
“thank you; we appreciate you; we depend 
upon you!” This appreciation I feel for these 
officials may not spread to others as rapidly as 
I would wish but I shall help it along in every 
way I can, I believe the time has come for 
the law-abiding citizen to stand and be 
counted! Pigs??? That breed of “pigs” our 
Nation can use; the other breed we can do 
without! 

Certainly, there are "bad cops”; every pro- 
fession can boast the same composition of 
good and bad—doctors, teachers, lawyers, 
politicians—none can cast the first stone. 
There have been cases of police brutality but 
I believe I have amply demonstrated cases of 
“citizen brutality.” How long will we con- 
demn the “brutality” of those who would 
help on the side of the law and encourage 
the brutality—titeral brutality—of those who 
would destroy our entire legal system? I real- 
ize the extreme difficulty of maintaining a 
discreet balance between too much, versus 
too little, authority for our law enforcement 
agencies. I also recognize the need to protect 
the rights of all citizens, but please, let it be 
ALL citizens, our police officers included. It 
seems, to me, that many answers be in the 
realm of politics where many of our politi- 
clans seem more interested in vote weight 
than in protecting the overall rights of our 
law-abiding citizens. If we must choose be- 
tween occasional police brutality and bru- 
tality by the criminal element, my vote is for 
the police force! 

As citizens and taxpayers of McLean, Vir- 
ginia, may Dr. Wissler and I urge you, Con- 
gressman Broyhill, to use your good office to 
support our police force which seeks to en- 
force the laws which you help to make. We 
strongly appeal to you and your colleagues 
to support legislation which will bolster and 
restore strength to our law enforcement 
agencies in order that they may be revived 
before it Is too late and the hunter becomes 
the hunted. Help restore the dignity and re- 
spect to our men and women in uniform; 
don’t let the police officer remain the scape- 
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goat for society's ills and increasingly be- 
come an inviting target for those who would 
destroy a society they seek to protect and 
preserve. 

Thank you for your time from your busy 
schedule to read this lengthy letter which 
has been delayed too long by apathy on my 
part and a fantasy that, somehow, it would 
magically work out through the efforts of 
others. I am sure that I not only speak for 
my husband and me, but for every citizen, 
when I urge that speedy attention by the 
lawmakers of our Nation be accorded these 
most timely problems regarding our friends, 
the policemen. 

Very truly yours, 
N. Lov WISSLER. 


A FAIR DEAL FOR PUERTO RICO 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
month our distinguished and very able 
colleague from New York (Mr. BADILLO) 
addressed the House on the plight of the 
2.7 million Puerto Ricans in Puerto Rico 
and the 1.5 million Puerto Ricans on the 
mainland and very forcefully reminded 
us of the unfair and inequitable treat- 
ment these American citizens have re- 
ceived from the legislative and executive 
branches of our Government. 

In his well-documented and timely 
speech Mr. BaDILLO proposed a four-point 
program aimed at meeting the particular 
needs and aspirations of the Puerto 
Ricans and in securing full and fair 
treatment under Federal aid programs. 
Not only is such a program long overdue, 
but it has now become a necessity, for 
Mr. BapILLo has warned of an impending 
new wave of migration from Puerto Rico 
to the mainland. This migration is being 
forced on Puerto Ricans who are search- 
ing for the employment and economic 
security presently unavailable on the is- 
land. It is clear that this new wave of 
Puerto Rican migration will further ag- 
gravate our urban crisis as those who 
leave the island are generally poor, 
young, and unskilled, who speak little or 
no English and who generally fail to find 
the economic opportunity they had 
sought. 

This very critical problem and the 
meaningful approaches to solving it off- 
ered by Mr. BapILLO were the subject of 
a recent editorial on WCBS-TV in New 
York. Entitled ‘Two Islands,” WCBS-TV 
very ably observes that many of the cities 
problems really have their genesis in such 
impoverished areas as Puerto Rico. This 
very perceptive television editorial con- 
tinues by noting that Congressman Ba- 
DILLO’s proposal not only will help citi- 
zens of Puerto Rico, but will also assist 
our cities on the mainland. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend our freshman 
colleague from New York for the initia- 
tive he has taken in this important strug- 
gle to secure a fair deal for Puerto Rico 
and Puerto Ricans as well as for our be- 
leaguered urban areas. Mr. BADILLO’S 
well-reasoned and unique proposal de- 
serves our most careful consideration and 
support. Further, I urge our colleagues 
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to give heed to the message of the WCBS- 
TV editorial which I am pleased to pre- 
sent herewith for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 
Two ISLANDS 
(By Sherrye Henry) 

Suppose you are looking for a job where 
the per capita income is $1,400 a year; where 
the employment rate is 33 per cent; where 
the cost of living is ten percent higher than 
New York City’s. What would you do? 

Well, if you are young and ambitious, 
hopeful and maybe hungry, the chances are 
that you would look elsewhere for that job. 

That's why so many Puerto Ricans are 
leaving the poverty of Puerto Rico and 
migrating to the New York metropolitan 
area. They come to find a better life—but too 
often they are disappointed. Handicapped 
by their language, education and culture, 
they look for jobs in vain. Many, in frustra- 
tion and need, turn to welfare. 

The disappointed and disillusioned im- 
migrants, who found more problems than 
they could handle, then become problems for 
the city—and more than the city can handle. 
40 per cent of the city’s welfare population 
is Puerto Rican. And additional welfare isn’t 
all the city takes on; housing, education, 
health—all must be dealt with. 

So we begin to see that the problems of 
the cities really start someplace else—like the 
impoverished areas of the South, Puerto 
Rico, and other parts of the country. 

Now Congressman Herman Badillo, Demo- 
crat of New York City, is pointing this out. 
The first Puerto Rican to be a voting mem- 
ber of Congress is trying to convince his con- 
gressional colleagues that helping citizens on 
the island will help the cities on the main- 
land. Badillo wants housing, education, and 
job training legislation that will give Puerto 
Ricans a better chance of staying in their 
homeland, where they are not handicapped 
by language differences. For those that want 
to leave for the mainland, he urges programs 
that will train them for jobs that exist here, 
and that will help to move them where the 
jobs are. 

Congress should see the wisdom of this 
approach. Though the islands of Puerto Rico 
and Manhattan are many sea-miles apart, 
the problems they share bring them very 
close together. 


MACK ALEXANDER LOOKS AT 
BLACK MILWAUKEE 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Mack Alex- 
ander, a young intern reporter for the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, has taken a fresh 
look at the black community in Milwau- 
kee, analyzing its problems and gather- 
ing proposals for their solution from 
the members of the community them- 
selves. While Mr. Alexander’s efforts 
were focused on a single locality, the 
problems, and attitudes he reported on— 
housing, jobs, education, police-commu- 
nity relations—have a broad applicabil- 
ity in cities across the country. An Air 
Force veteran who served in Korea and 
Vietnam, Mr. Alexander presently is a 
junior at the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, majoring in mass communi- 
cations. His series of articles, which ap- 
peared in the Sentinel May 24-29, fol- 
lows: 
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PORTRAIT OF BLACK MILWAUKEE: I: Many SEE 
CORE SCHOOLS AS LACKING 
(By Mack Alexander) 

There are more than 700,000 persons in the 
city—100,000 of them black. 

A few blacks are affluent and many could 
be called middle class. But a large proportion 
has special problems, some economic, some 
related to the fact of being black in a largely 
white society. 

Picture some without jobs and others liv- 
ing in shabby houses. 

Paint the young being turned away from 
locked doors, and the elders standing by, de- 
moralized. 

Stroke in frustration, discontent, but also 
dab in concern and hope. 

Stand back and look at a portrait of Black 
Milwaukee as it is seen by some of its black 
citizens, 

This series, “Portrait of Black Milwaukee,” 
focuses on the needs and problems identified 
in interviews with 60 black persons in their 
homes, in bars, in churches, on their jobs, 
in barber and beauty shops and on the street. 

It is the story of Black Milwaukee told by 
its black citizens to a black person. 

Blacks say inner city schools are graduat- 
ing pupils unable to compete for jobs, in- 
adequately prepared for college, lacking the 
discipline needed to maintain a job and pre- 
conditioned to be unreliable. 

Blacks now in school simply say, “I don’t 
know if I'm getting the education I'm go- 
ing to need.” 

But some college bound pupils fear they 
are not being prepared to compete with 
white students in college. Others, planning 
to enter the job market, fear they will not 
make good competitors for Jobs. 

Their anxiety is affirmed by the experiences 
of recent graduates. 

Miss Evelyn Robinson, a student at the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, said, “I 
personally feel that I was unprepared for 
the competition that I was faced with, mostly 
from the white students.” 

She said the majority of students gradu- 
ated from high schools with exceptionally 
good learning facilities were very hard to 
compete with. 

“The fault is not with the schools them- 
selves, but with the system that continues 
to upgrade other schools while the inner 
city schools go lacking. 

“The white controlled system does not 
want to give black students an equal chance 
to be just as good as white students in a 
college class,” she said. 

Most black college students agree. 

A parent who did not want to embarrass 
his daughter said she was graduated from 
an inner city school with nearly all A's. In 
college, her performance fell to C. 

“The reason simply is,” he said, “they have 
not been teaching the subject matter the 
students need to make it in college.” 

Graduates who served in the military or 
who found jobs said that when they were 
placed in a competitive situation with gradu- 
ates of other schools, they felt handicapped 
by their high school preparation. 

Samuel Daniels, 21, of 3808 N. 25th St., 
said he had to buckle down to extra study- 
ing to bridge the gap after being hired by a 
bank. 

He came to the conclusion that “the inner 
city schools do not prepare you to compete.” 

OTHERS ARE CONVINCED 


Others who have had contacts with grad- 
uates of the schools or who have worked in 
the schoois are convinced that the schools 
are “turning out an inferior product.” 

James Davison, a state work incentive em- 
ployment counselor, said, “I am constantly 
coming in contact with too many recent 
graduates of Rufus King and North Division 
High Schools who are functioning at the 
third and fourth grade level.” 

Odell H. Johnson, 27, of 3300-A N. llth 
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St., a former president of the Auer Avenue 
Elementary School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, said the records of black youngsters get 
progressively worse as they go through school 
from primary to senior high. 

“The children in the inner city are not 
the least competitive. They go through 12 
years of school and come out 5 years be- 
hind,” he said. 

Teachers like Louis M. Adams, who has 
been teaching in inner city schools for 14 
years, know that the schools often fail. 

“The central city schools fail to reach the 
student who is not an achiever,” Adams said 


TRY TO BRIDGE GAP 


Individually, in their classes, the teachers 
try to bridge the gap. But all don’t, as pupils 
quickly point out. The rest of the teachers, 
as one parent said, are “frustrated.” 

But parents who expect the schools to 
equip their children with the skills needed 
to “make it” have some definite ideas of 
their own. 

Blacks say the schools fail because of 
overcrowded classrooms, poor facilities, teach- 
er apathy, unresponsive school officials, and 
teachers and school administrators with neg- 
ative attitudes toward inner city blacks. 

Others say the quality of education suf- 
fers because too many inexperienced teachers 
are assigned to the schools. Some say the 
lack of communication between teacher and 
parent, lack of parent and community in- 
volvement in the school, and the lack of 
discipline in the school will make any edu- 
cation program ineffective. 

Robert Thomas Jr., who operates Robby’s 
Drive-in Restaurant at 2645 N. Teutonia Ave., 
said, “The schools are not equal, in the sense 
that the needs of the inner city schools 
are different from those of other schools.” 


MOST PARENTS AGREE 


And most black parents agree with Davi- 
son, who said, “First of all, they don’t put 
the money into the schools and we don’t get 
the quality of teacher needed in the inner 
city schools.” 

Pupils say the schools are filthy and have 
rats and roaches, They would like to see some 
upgrading of the buildings. 

One soft spoken North Division pupil said, 
“I’m tired of reading about other schools 
getting something new. I would like to read 
one day where North was getting a new 
library, cafeteria or gym.” 

Parents say the school with its built-in 
“no failure” program encourages pupils to 
be complacent. They ask: “How could the 
schools motivate the students to study when 
they know that to graduate they don’t have 
to?” 

“The no fail program has the black stu- 
dent thinking he is going to make it when 
he hasn’t a chance in the world,” Davison 
said, 

Blacks would like to see more black prin- 
cipals and administrators. White officials and 
white teachers, blacks say, are unresponsive 
to black parents’ concern for their children, 

SEES NEGATIVE VIEWS 

From his contact with white teachers, 
Johnson concluded, “I seriously think that 
too many white teachers have a negative 
point of view of black students.” 

Many parents agree with the Rev. Ernest 
W. Glenn Jr., pastor of Christ Presbyterian 
Church, 1729 W. Walnut St. He said the 
presence of white administrators and prin- 
cipals in the inner city schools points out 
to the black pupil that the system views 
him as an unreliable person. 

“In this respect,” he said, “the system 
teaches irresponsibility.” 

From a lack of responsive communication 
between the school and parents derives what 
parents say is a major problem in the 
schools—discipline. 

Some parents tell of seeing disorderly 
youths being ignored by teachers. One par- 
ent reached the conclusion that some of the 
young teachers are afraid of the pupils. 
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At some schools the problem is greater 
than at others. 


DISCIPLINE A PROBLEM 


Miss Bernice Cobbs, of 3260 N. 24th P1. 
said, “Discipline at the neighborhood schools 
is a big problem. I wish there were some way 
I could get the School Board to investigate 
the problem at Robert Fulton.” 

Miss Jacqueline L. Johnson, a teacher at 
the Green Bay Avenue School, agrees on the 
discipline problem. 

“The major problem in the school is dis- 
cipline,” she said, “but discipline would not 
be a problem if we (the teachers) had good 
communication between teacher and prin- 
cipal and between teacher and parent.” 

A former inner city school teacher said 
that the inner city school discipline problem 
might be solved if white teachers were placed 
with blacks. 

She also said, “White teachers can’t dis- 
cipline, control or command the respect of 
black students.” 

Other parents say, “The schools give the 
students too much freedom to act as they 
please.” 

Mrs. Doris Adams, 3294 N. 10th St., ex- 
pressed the opinion of many parents when 
she said, “Teachers need more authority to 
discipline students. 

“It is not the teacher’s responsibility to 
raise the people's children. This is something 
we blacks have to face up to.” 

Parents agree that discipline is a parental 
problem, but they would like to see schools 
work more closely with them in solving the 
problem. 

Other parents say that it is a community 
problem. 

They suggest as did Mrs. Cheryl Jackson, 
3921 N. 24th St., that parents must work 
together in the community to solve the prob- 
lem. She said too many parents are guilty 
of letting pupils stay at their houses during 
school hours. 

Conroy Hobson, 3847 N. 18th St., said, “The 
inner city schools will not get better unless 
the black community becomes totally com- 
mitted to and involved in the total edu- 
cation process.” 


PORTRAIT OF BLACK MILWAUKEE—II: “EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY GETS LIP SERVICE IN HIRING” 


(By Mack Alexander) 


When it comes to being hired, black Mil- 
waukeeans say they are still second choice, 
if chosen at all. 

The gears of discrimination still grind. 

Equal opportunity for jobs, advancement 
and training is not a reality for black Mil- 
waukeeans, In this, they say, Milwaukee is 
far behind the rest of the country. 

The Rev. John B. Liddell, pastor of the 
Church of God and Congregation, put it 
strongly: “This town is so far behind in 
equal employment and equal rights that it is 
pathetic.” 

CALLED ONLY SLOGAN 

Even though most employers advertise 
themselves as equal opportunity employers, 
blacks say that it is a slogan that is only 
given lip service, 

“Those equal opportunity ads are just a 
bunch of .’ said Hank Walters, an 
employment consultant at the Urban League. 
He described it as a label that employers 
hide behind. 

He said blacks who go into employment 
offices looking desperate, hungry and really 
in need of a job don’t stand a chance. 

Whites who work with the hard core unem- 
ployables share this view. 

John Gilbert, a white training officer at 
the Urban League, said, “Given two equally 
qualified black and white applicants, the 
black would find it most difficult getting a 
job in Milwaukee.” 

Some blacks have been hired to high pay 
positions. To them their jobs represent per- 
sonal achievement. The job is financial se- 
curity to their families. 
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But to a majority of blacks, it’s called 
tokenism, 


“I'M A TOKEN BLACK” 


Miss Cheryl Cobbler, a general service 
worker for an insurance company, said, "Sure, 
I’m a token black. I was hired to replace a 
black and they haven't hired any more since 
I’ve been there.” 

It is a widely held opinion among blacks 
that industry often hires blacks to keep fed- 
eral contracts. Employment specialists in the 
community say they usually do a poor job of 
it. The trend is to hire blacks with whom 
management feels comfortable, often reject- 
ing better qualified, more militant appearing 
blacks. 

Walters expressed the sentiment of most 
black Milwaukeeans. He said, “Employers 
tend to hire the high yellow black to be 
their showpiece—their figurehead nigger.” 

Blacks say the city often hires blacks to 
console the black community. Some of them 
refer to such jobs as “pacifiers.” 

Liddell said, “Blacks who do have re- 
sponsible positions don’t have much of a 
voice. Their positions have an air of gratuity. 
They're just consolation jobs.” 

Once hired, blacks say they are still faced 
with racist practices from their supervisors. 
Some say excessive pressure from supervisors 
often causes blacks to quit and seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

Others report that employers often use 
lateness, absenteeism, or negative attitudes 
as reasons for firing blacks. 

Mrs. Nancy Hobson, 3847 N. 18th St., said, 
“I know discrimination exists on my job. 
They use any little infraction to fire black 
girls.” 

As for absenteeism and tardiness, she said, 
“In lots of cases there have been white girls 
who have taken more than the allotted num- 
ber of sick days and have been late often. 
After we were laid off, these white girls were 
called back. The blacks weren't.” 

Naming the firm for which she worked, 
she asked, “Is there really discrimination? 
I say there is.” 

Unequal opportunity discriminatory hiring 
practices and racism on the job are only 
part of the perplexing black employment 
situation, 

Howard E. Turner, 23, of 331 W. Clarke 
St., pointed out that “employment as a 
major problem in the community is compli- 
cated by a very large number of people with 
no technical or professional skills,” 

To many blacks, this is a symptom of the 
big wheel turning. It begins to operate early 
in the black child’s life and inevitably, they 
say, molds him into an “economic serf,” 

Odell H. Johnson, 3300—A N. 11th St., shares 
this view. He said, “The system denies our 
children the chance to get a decent educa- 
tion. And this is the first step in getting a 
job.” 

He added, “The people on the employment 
level reinforce this by giving tests based on 
an education the inner city blacks are not 
getting.” 

Unemployable blacks often ask, “Why do 
I have to pass an aptitude test to drive a 
truck or to watch bottles pass along a con- 
veyor?” 


PORTRAIT OF BLACK MILWAUKEE—III: LAND- 
LORD: WHITE WHO APPEARS WHEN RENT Is 
DUE 

(By Mack Alexander) 


“It’s a shame before God the way they have 
to liye down in the 6th ward. People are liy- 
ing like animals down there with the rats and 
roaches,” 

This remark was made by a man who lives 
on the periphery of the ghetto. He used to 
live there, but he was able to move out. 

But there are many others who aren't so 
lucky. They're either at the bottom of the 
income scale, on welfare, or are elderly blacks 
living on Social Security. 
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SO POOR REMAIN 

So the poor remain, to live with the rats 
and roaches. They remain to deal with their 
“terrible landlords.” 

With a few exceptions, blacks describe the 
landlord as a white man who stays out of 
sight until the rent is due. They also say he 
never keeps his promises. 

Friday evening shoppers at a supermarket 
on N. 3rd St., made these comments: 

“I only see my landlord when the rent is 
due.” 

“When I asked my landlord to Sx the win- 
dows last fall, he told me to fix them myself 
because he didn’t have the money.” 

“Landlords are trying to make as much 
money as they can out of these old shacks, 
When you ask them to paint, they bring some 
paint over and tell you to do it yourself.” 

“The only thing my landlord ever fixed 
was the bathroom. I guess he thought that 
was pretty important.” 


GET BETTER RESPONSE 


All blacks are not tenants. Some own their 
own houses. Those who make good wages and 
rent get better response from their landlords. 
They're somewhat beyond the clutches of the 
system. 

Others like Lewis Limmit, 1516 W. Lloyd 
St., are not. Limmit has arthritis and cannot 
work. His wife is also disabled. They have 
seven children. The family receives $284 per 
month in welfare funds to live on. Welfare 
also pays the rent on the house the Limmits 
live in. 

Limmit said he moved into the house 
eight months ago. He said the landlord prom- 
ised to make repairs then. The pictures tell 
the story. 

They also raise the question: Who reaps the 
rewards? 

James Richardson, a member of the Wal- 
nut Improvement Council, provides an an- 
swer. He said, “The system operates to help 
the slumtee (absentee) landlord gut the 
blacks.” 

The poor condition of many houses adds 
another burden—high heating bills—upon 
those who can least afford it. 


TYPICAL CASE 


Here's a typical case: 

A woman lives in the 6th ward with her 
eight children. She gets $250 each month 
from “the welfare” to live on. 

She said the house she lived in ought to 
be condemned. The interior needs painting, 
the walls are crumbling, and it needs rewir- 
ing. 

She said the house is impossible to heat. 
Last winter her gas bill average $90 per 
month, 

Welfare pays $104 monthly to her white 
landlord. 

Blacks have little faith in the city build- 
ing inspector’s office. They say inspectors 
don’t come often enough. When violations 
are reported, blacks claim the landlords don't 
respond anyway. 

To get around making repairs, landlords 
threaten them with eviction or with in- 
creased rent, blacks say. 

THREATENED EVICTION 

Mrs. Lillian Howard, 2723 N. 2nd St., said 
her landlord threatened to evict her when she 
asked to have a sink installed in the bath- 
room. She also wanted the gas heater replaced 
because inspectors told her it was a fire 
hazard. 

The heater was not replaced and the sink 
was not installed. 

Why does Mrs. Howard continue to live 
there? She can’t find anyone else to rent to 
her, She is on welfare and has five children. 

As a tenant, she is an untouchable. 

The housing crisis in the inner city is pri- 
marily one of need. The black population has 
increased, but the availability of houses is 
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steadily decreasing. The houses that are be- 

ing torn down are not being replaced at a 

rate sufficient to keep up with the demand. 

And the blacks who need houses are unable 

to buy them even if they were available. 

Richardson, who has been working with 
the inner city housing problem for nearly 12 
years, said the large black family will never 
be able to buy or rent a decent home under 
the present system. 

He said such a family is barred from per- 
sonal Federal Housing Administration (FHA) 
loans because of low wages and poor credit 
ratings. 

Many blacks feel landlords cannot be made 
fully responsible for the blight of inner city 
houses. The tenants have a responsibility 
too, they say. 

The Rev. Ernest W. Glenn, Jr., pastor of 
Christ Presbyterian Church, 1789 W. Walnut 
St., said, “The problem is a landlord problem 
and a tenant problem.” 

He said the landlords don’t really like the 
people they're renting to. The tenants sense 
this, he said, so they don’t try to protect his 
property. 

A young black summed the problem up 
this way: 

“You can't buy a house because you don't 
have the money. You can't rent a decent 
place because you don’t have the money. 
You can't get a good job to make the money 
because you don't have the education. It's a 
vicious circle,” 

To solve the problem, Arthur Whiteheard, 
Jr., said, “If the landlords can't afford to keep 
up the houses, they should be condemned. 
The tenants should be moved out and the 
houses should be torn down.” 

In the meantime, the oppressing need per- 
sists. 

PORTRAIT OF BLACK MILWAUKEE—IV: ATTI- 
TUDE Towarp PoLrrīics MARKED BY Dis- 
TRUST 

(By Mack Alexander) 

“Mistrust” is the word that labels black 
Milwaukeeans’ attitude toward the political 
system. 

“Unresponsive to the needs of blacks” is 
their view of the people who run the system. 

“Excluded” is what they say about their 
participation in the system. 

A black beautician who operates a shop 
on N. 3rd St. said she had given up on the 
system. She gave vent to her frustration with 
these words: 

“We are in a world of hurt down in this 
ghetto and we don’t have anybody to hear 
our cry.” 

NIXON DISMISSED 

Milwaukee blacks dismiss Nixon as an- 
other head of the white power structure and 
say that he gives less than token considera- 
tion to blacks, 

James Walker, 2822 N. 26th St., an ex-Job 
Corps trainee, said, “I don’t think he is se- 
rious about helping the black man. He's 
shutting down too many of the programs 
that were helping blacks.” 

An inner city schoolteacher said that any- 
thing that Nixon would do to help the black 
man would be out of political necessity. If 
he were really serious about helping black 
people, Nixon would be working to upgrade 
education in the inner city schools, he said. 

Frank Mitchell, 1537 W. Atkinson Ave., 
said, “From what he has done, he hasn’t 
shown any concern for the black people.” 

Blacks view revenue sharing as another 
attempt by the system to insure that blacks 
do not have a voice in deciding where the 
money is spent. 

In explaining this attitude, Mitchell said, 
“Sure, you can let the cities have money. 
But who's going to handle the program? The 
money isn't going to get to the poor people.” 

Robert Thomas Jr., manager of Robbys 
Drive-In, said that the idea is good in theory 
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but will not work because it depends on the 
same system that has already shown an un- 
willingness to solve the problems of the in- 
ner city. 

The Rey. Ernest W. Glenn Jr. points out, 
“The idea is a good one. But I have no 
faith in the state as far as the minorities 
are concerned.” 

The mayor of Milwaukee tends to rate 
higher in the black community than does the 
president. Yet blacks are unsure of his con- 
cern for the black population. 

James Binns, of 2512 N. llth St., says, 
“Mayor Maier is a ball of confusion.” 

Many blacks say they hardly ever get a 
sympathetic voice from City Hall. But they 
do feel that the mayor is sincerely trying to 
make the Model Cities program successful 

Mitchell explains that since the Milwau- 
kee black population is increasing, the may- 
or is becoming more attentive to the blacks. 
However, Mitchell commented, “His overall 
response hasn't been too impressive and it’s 
not the type of response the black commu- 
nity needs.” 

Other blacks believe that the mayor is only 
trying to pacify the black community by ap- 
pointing blacks to unimportant jobs. 

Thomas explained it this way: “I think 
the mayor recognizes that he has a lot of 
blacks on the payroll with irrelevant Jobs. He 
can only say that he colored City Hall 
black.” 

James Richardson, 1811 N. 1ith, St., said 
the mayor is willing to talk with you when 
he knows that you are serious about an exist- 
ing problem. 

Odell H. Johnson, 3300-A N. 1ith St., said, 
“I like what he says, especially about the 
city's not getting its fair share of the tax 
money in terms of need.” 

NOT BEING REPRESENTED 

Overall, blacks say they are misrepresented 
and underrepresented at City Hall. 

Mrs. Willie P. Hill, owner of an inner city 
beauty salon, said, “I personally feel that the 
black people are not being represented. I 
think our aldermen and supervisors don't 
give a damn about the nigger.” 

Blacks point out the need for more black 
representation. The Rev. John B. Liddell, 2746 
N. 21st St., said, “In the city as a whole I 
don’t think the black man has nine-tenths 
of the representation he ought to have,” 

One inner city church leader said that all 
wards populated by blacks should have black 
aldermen. He said at least three more wards 
could have black aldermen. 

Besides more aldermen, blacks want more 
community representation on the School 
Board, black judges and more blacks in the 
Police Department. 


WANT WORKERS 


But as blacks will quickly point out, they 
don’t want just any black representing the 
community. They want people who will work 
to solve the problems with schools, housing, 
police relations and community development. 

Blacks say that black aldermen are not 
speaking out on the needs of the black com- 
munity. 

James Davison, one of the founders of the 
coalition for More Representative Govern- 
ment, said, “I can’t understand why (Ald.) 
Vel Phillips would vote against low income 
housing when her ward has some of the poor- 
est houses in the city.” 

Many ask what black aldermen are doing 
to better housing conditions. Others want to 
know why the conditions in the inner city 
schools are not being improved. 

Mitchell suggests that it is a communica- 
tions problem. He said, “I don’t see much 
communication between the black aldermen 
and their constituents.” 


URGES THEIR SUPPORT 


Prince, 2861-A N. Hubbard St., (who uses 
no last name) said he would like to see the 
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biack aldermen giving public support to 
Model Cities, the Cream City health program 
and other community action efforts. 

Mrs, Hill said there should be a community- 
wide effort to educate blacks to participate in 
the political activities of the city. She said 
many blacks feel helpless because they don't 
know what they can do to help themselves. 

Pointing out that the black aldermen 
should make themseiyes more visible to the 
black community, Prince said, “I would like 
to see an information center in the black 
community helping blacks to become more 
aware of the society they live in.” 

Many blacks point out along with Glenn 
that the black community is “politically 
naive.” 

According to William Green, a member of 
the Greater Galilee Baptist Church, the 
situation would remain pretty much the 
same unless blacks were made aware of the 
political realities of their environment. 


PORTRAIT. oF BLACK MIL WAUKEE—V: HOSTILITY 
Mars Pouice-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
(By Mack Alexander) 

Inner city blacks perceive policemen as 
oppressors, not as protectors. 

An elderly black who spends a lot of time 
walking on N. 3rd St. said, “Good police-com- 
munity relations do not exist. Anyone who 
says they do has rocks in his head.” 

Inner city blacks don’t have rocks in their 
heads. 

Recalling incidents of police harassment 
that she observed, Mrs. Willie P. Hill, said, 
“Policemen must feel we are a bunch of ani- 
mals for them to antagonize.” 

Overt police brutality appears to be on 
the decline in the black community. But for 
those who live in the highly patrolled areas, 
police harrassment is very much routine. 

Discussing police-community relations 
with three black mothers, Mrs. Hill said, 
“The police are aggravating the young black 
male and do not respect the black woman.” 

The others agreed. 

A working mother said she must do her 
washing at a coin laundry at night, She said 
policemen have yelled to her to get off the 
streets, saying, “You ought to do your wash- 
ing during the day.” 

A mother of five school age children said 
policemen entered her house through a win- 
dow to collect for parking tickets. In other 
contacts with policemen, she said, they ad- 
dressed her as “bitch” and used her first 
name. 

Between the young black male and the 
policemen there is cold war. One young black 
described the relationship as a standoff with 
the policemen having the upper hand. 

Mrs. Viola Taylor, 2544 N. 22nd St., ex- 
Plains that the police are agitating the al- 
ready hostile attitude the young blacks have 
toward them by arresting too many of them 
for minor incidents. 

She said, “Policemen don’t give the young- 
sters credit where credit is due.” 

The Rev. John R. Liddell, 2746 N. 21st St. 
said, “Everybody being picked on by the po- 
lice is not a lawbreaker. 

“I have every respect for the police,” he 
continued, “but when they don’t respect the 
people, they should not be policemen.” 

Arthur Whitehead Jr., 26, of 2747-A N. 16th 
St., said that poor police-community rela- 
tions existed because the people do not trust 
the policemen. 

Mrs, Taylor agreed, but said, “People are 
afraid of the police department because they 
have seen too much brutality.” 

According to Howard E. Turner, 331 W. 
Clarke St., blacks distrust the Fire and Po- 
lice Commission because they feel that the 
commission is not responsive to complaints 
against policemen. 

Odell H. Johnson, 3300-A N. 11th St., re- 
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calling times when he wanted to file 
countercharges against policemen, said, “I 
wouldn’t waste my time with the present 
system.” 

Blacks feel that police interest in protect- 
ing blacks is lagging. They say the commu- 
nity is used as a training ground for young 
policemen who don’t care about the people. 

“Too many rookie cops are assigned to the 
inner city,” according to Mrs. Lillian Howard, 
2733 N. 2nd St. 

Other blacks said that policemen don’t try 
to get to know the people. 

Liddell said, “There are too many police- 
men who just ride through and sneer on 
everything.” 

Mrs. Taylor said a better relationship could 
be developed if policemen tried to be more 
friendly. 

“There are too many car riders and not 
enough beat walkers,” she said. 

Blacks say policemen are negligent in an- 
swering calls for help from the black com- 
munity. 

One mother said she experimented to find 
out if the police reacted faster for whites 
than for blacks. She said she concocted two 
incidents—one Involving a white-owned store 
on 3rd St., and the other Involving black- 
owned property. The police, she said, came 
right away for the first incident but showed 
up 20 minutes later for the second one. 

Mrs. Katherine Brewster, 2808 N. 18th St., 
said, “I don't think they respond when you 
need them. They get to blacks when every- 
thing is over with.” 

Many blacks want to see more black police- 
men patrolling the black community. But 
as they point out, “being black is not 
enough.” They would like to see what Mrs. 
Taylor called “the friendly policeman who 
knows the people on his beat.” 

Calling for more police protection, Mrs. 
Brewster said. “We need policemen who un- 
derstand the given situation in each neigh- 
borhood,” 

Other blacks said that police-community 
relations would not be improved unless the 
police department is reorganized. 

Many called for the removal of Chief Har- 
old A. Breier, 

Johnson said, “I think we need to get rid 
of Breier. He talks about his police depart- 
ment being a community relations group, 
but the people know it is not.” 

Blacks feel that police-community rela- 
tions could be improved by assigning more 
black policemen to the community. They feel 
mutual understanding could be provided 
through the use of “beat walkers instead of 
car riders.” And they want the policemen to 
respond faster when they call for them. 

Blacks feel that policemen are not in the 
community to protect them, but to oversee 
them. Many say they are antagonized by the 
tactical squad. 

A black shoe repairman, counting the 
squad cars as they pass his shop, said, “I 
can’t stand them, but I can't get along with- 
out them.” 


PORTRAIT OF BLACK MILWAUKEE—VI: PROBLEM 
SEEN AS ONE OF MOTIVATION, SELF-HELP 


(By Mack Alexander) 


“The development of a viable black com- 
munity is necessary to the growth of Milwau- 
kee, And it should be a major concern of 
the city. 

“The task is a dificult one. It is a major 
one, It requires the genuine support of the 
decision makers. And it requires a sincere 
determination of priorities in the black com- 
munity. 

“It is rather late to ponder ‘deferred and 
exploding dreams,’ in the words of poet 
Langston Hughes. But there still is time to 
deal with realities.” 

So concluded Mack Alexander, a black in- 
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tern reporter, after a several week study of 
Black Milwaukee, He tells of other personal 
conclusions in this final article of a six part 
series, 

The residents of Black Milwaukee identify 
their needs simply as better education, more 
and better housing and more and better jobs. 

These are desperate needs. 

Certainly, they would make life more toler- 
able in the community. But the problem goes 
much deeper. 

The solution is not more handouts. As Miss 
Daria Porter, 308 W, Burleigh St., explained. 
“The programs are providing blacks with the 
things they need, but they are not motivat- 
ing blacks to help themselves.” 


PROBLEMS OF NEED 


The problems of housing, jobs and the 
schools are urban problems. They are prob- 
lems of need and are not necessarily black 
problems, And they will not be solved by the 
system only providing for the needs. 

The problem in the black community is a 
human problem. 

Mrs. Willie P, Hill recognized the nature of 
the problem when she said, “We need some 
kind of educational program that will edu- 
cate the adults in civic responsibilities.” 

Adults should be in the position to provide 
and plan for their children, If the city, the 
poverty programs, and the black community 
wish to put first things first, they should try 
to meet the needs of the adults first. 

It is adults who must vote, work, and buy 
houses. 

“It is the parents,” said Mrs, Doris Adams, 
3294 N. 10th St., “who are responsible for 
the education of their children.” 

Black Milwaukee is a rootless community. 
The people move from flat to flat. They don’t 
re-register to vote. They take very little re- 
sponsibility for their schools. They tend to 
take less responsibility for local order, safety 
and community improvement. 

Again, these are adult responsibilities. 


LITTLE SCHOOL PRESENCE 


Blacks generally don’t own the houses they 
live in. There is little black presence in the 
schools. They don’t own or operate any sub- 
stantial business in the community. And the 
community is patrolled primarily by white 
policemen, 

Aside from taverns and churches, there is 
little in the community that blacks can call 
their own. There is little to motivate them 
to assume adult responsibilities. 

Helping the people obtain some roots in the 
community should be the immediate objec- 
tive of any poverty program. 

It must be adult oriented. 

Urban renewal and Model Cities programs 
that provide for local involvement but not 
for local ownership will only add to the built- 
in rootlessness of the black community. 

Perhaps, as James Richardson, 1811 N. 11th 
St., said, “All housing programs in the com- 
munity should have some provision whereby 
the tenants could become owners.” 

To further the development of a viable 
black community in Milwaukee, all symbols 
of exclusion, exploitation and oppression 
should be discouraged. 

Miss Dianne Brown, 23, discussing a credit 
problem she had with a local merchant, said, 
“There are too many cheap stores operated by 
white people in the community.” 

The community needs evidence of freedom 
from economic exploitation. 

Black ownership and management of busi- 
nesses in the community should be 
encouraged. 

BLACK BUSINESS 

And blacks must begin to support those 
black merchants already struggling in the 
community. 

“As long as we're begging,” Robert Thomas 
Jr. said, “we'll get just what get— 
crumbs.” He operates Robbys Drive-in Res- 
taurant at 2645 Teutonia Ave. 
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Good police-community relations are the 
responsibility of the whole community. So is 
effective law enforcement. 

The efforts to improve this problem in the 
black community have failed. Perhaps they 
failed because community participation was 
absent. 

The Rev. John B. Liddell, 2746 N. 21st St., 
said, “The entire police department needs 
revamping.” 

Any reorganization of the department 
should provide for community participation. 
Groups from the area could be used to help 
improve police-community relations by inter- 
preting the needs and attitudes cf the com- 
munity. 

Since policemen are public servants, the 
community should have some voice in select- 
ing them. Then the community might begin 
to view policemen as “protectors” instead of 
“oppressors.” 

PEOPLE MUST HELP 

Any effort to develop a viable black com- 
munity in Milwaukee will require the co- 
operation of the community. The community 
itself must be willing to examine its own 
hangups. 

For black Milwaukeeans to “check them- 
selves out,” according to Howard E. Turner, 
331 W. Clarke St., “is their greatest chal- 
lenge.” 

The community's first effort should be to 
determine its own needs. Secondly, the com- 
munity should decide what type of programs 
could best solve these problems. 

The community should also take a hard 
look at existing programs to determine if 
these programs are accomplishing what they 
set out to accomplish. 

In this respect the community should take 
a close look at the people who are directing 
those programs. The absence of professionally 
trained blacks is all too obvious. 

The community should seriously question 
any program that does not provide for maxi- 
mum use of the professionally trained blacks 
already in the community. 

Any community involvement program 
should encourage a working relationship be- 
tween the untrained and the trained blacks. 
It is these two elements of the community 
that must come together and work toward 
developing self-direction. 


CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING— 
POSITION PAPER OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF HOSPITALS OF 
BROOKLYN TO ERADICATE LEAD 
POISONING 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the Nation, there are groups—composed 
of professionals, of laymen, of parents, 
of concerned citizens—which have rec- 
ognized the peril of childhood lead 
poisoning and which are working to end 
its deadly grip on the children of our 
decaying cities. 

The disease’s victims are almost ex- 
clusively, children under the age of 7, 
who pick up and chew the sweet-tasting 
paint and plaster chips which fall from 
the walls and ceilings of their dilapidated 
dwellings. These chips are tainted by 
lead-based paint. The result is absorp- 
tion of lead into the bloodstream. 

Some 400,000 children nationally are 
estimated by the Department of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare to exhibit undue 
blood levels; 16,000 require treatment 
now. This year lead poisoning will take 
the lives of 200 of them. Another 800 
will be so severely injured that they will 
require permanent care. Another 3,200 
will suffer moderate to severe brain dam- 
age, requiring years of special care. 

In my own city og New York, the Com- 
mittee of Hospitals of Brooklyn To Eradi- 
cate Lead Poisoning—made up of 14 
hospitals—has recently adopted a posi- 
tion paper, entitled “The Eradication of 
Childhood Lead Poisoning.” This paper 
has been prepared for the committee by 
Dr. John E. Allen, director, Pediatrics 
Outpatient Department, Kings County 
Hospital; Dr. Celia Deschin, Brooklyn- 
Cumberland Hospital; Dr. Felix Feld- 
man, Coney Island Hospital; G. Herbert 
Gaton, director of social services, Pedia- 
trics Outpatient Department, Kings 
County Hospital; and William F. Green, 
M.S.W., St. Mary’s Hospital. 

As the committee’s statement says: 

Lead poisoning is a completely preventable 
medical, social, and economic disease. 


And, as it continues, in strong lan- 
guage which I completely endorse: 


Everyone from the President of the United 
States to the last man of us—must try to 
break the gripping chains of bureaucracy and 
priority, to at once rid ourselves of this com- 
pletely preventable disease. We cannot allow 
for less than eradication if we are to save 
the children. 


The Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Pre- 
vention Act, Public Law 91-695, author- 
izes $30 million for fiscal year 1972 to 
save our children. It must be funded. 

The position paper of the Committee of 
Hospitals of Brooklyn To Eradicate Lead 
Poisoning, entitled “The Eradication of 
Childhood Lead Poisoning,” follows: 


THE ERADICATION OF CHILDHOOD 
LEAD POISONING 


INTRODUCTION 


The material that you are about to read 
represents the combined work of the Com- 
mittee of Hospitals of Brooklyn to Eradicate 
Lead Poisoning. 

Lead Poisoning is a completely preventable 
medical, social, and economic disease. It oc- 
curs among children who are old enough to 
walk but not mature enough to be discrimi- 
nating about what they eat. The necessary 
ingredients for the occurrence of lead intoxi- 
cation are a young child with pica (eating of 
non-food substances), and old dilapidated 
housing with peeling, lead containing paint 
and plaster. The disease can be completely 
eradicated by correcting the toxic environ- 
ment, primarily by the elimination of poor 
housing. 

Obviously, the cost of such a total program 
would be very large. This, however, must be 
evaluated in terms of what is already being 
spent on long term hospitalization of threat- 
ened and affected children, screening pro- 
grams and patch work repairs on inadequate 
housing that remains a potential menace. It 
is clear that lead poisoning is not merely a 
health problem but a deeply rooted social, 
economic and education equation which will 
be solved only through the combined in- 
volvement of housing, social and education 
as well as health agencies, 

The three statements presented in this 
position paper are designed to: inform you, 
to arouse, and involve you along with this 
committee and every responsible segment of 
our city and nation who cares—in the strug- 
gle that it will take to move the agencies and 
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agents of power in this nation to remove 
this preventable malady from our midst. 

Everyone from the President of the United 
States to the last man of us—must try to 
break the gripping chains of bureaucracy and 
priority, to at once rid ourselves of this com- 
pletely preventable disease. We cannot allow 
for less than eradication if we are to save the 
children. 


THE CAUSE AND EFFECT OF LEAD POISONING 
IN CHILDREN 


Lead Poisoning in early childhood is a 
chronic disease which may involve most of 
the organs of the body including the brain, 
intestine, the kidney, the blood forming or- 
gans, and the heart. 

Lead ingestion by young children is in- 
variably associated with the phenomenon of 
pica, eating non-food material such as lead 
containing chips of old peeling paint and 
plaster. Since only a small amount of lead 
is absorbed from the intestine following each 
ingestion, repeated intake is necessary for 
intoxication to occur. It begins to accumu- 
late significantly after 6 weeks of ingestion, 
and symptoms may occur in about 3 months. 
This further amplifies the need to identify 
these children early because of the significant 
damage that can take place between inges- 
tion and the appearance of symptoms. A few 
chips of paint may contain an excess of 100 
times the safe amount of lead which may be 
ingested daily. Once the body has acquired 
an excessive load, the lead is stored in the 
tissues, chiefly bone, and is excreted in the 
urine, very slowly, over a long period of 
time. 

When the lead load is sufficient, it causes 
overt intoxication with widely diffuse mani- 
festations, such as constipation, anemia, kid- 
ney problems, vomiting, lethargy, convul- 
sions, coma and, at times, mental retardation 
and even death. Children with evidence of 
intoxication must be hospitalized and 
promptly treated. Currently, efforts are being 
directed toward early detection of children 
with increased body lead, but before they 
demonstrate overt signs of poisoning. It has 
not been clearly established, but it is possi- 
ble that long sustained low lead levels may 
be associated with long term, low grade brain 
toxicity. Some of the disruptive children in 
our schools may in fact, be examples of the 
subclinical effects of lead. These youngsters 
might have been spared the problems of ad- 
justment that they now experience if they 
had been identified and promptly removed 
from their lead containing environment, In 
addition, they need to be helped with medi- 
cation to assist in clearing the lead from 
their tissues to prevent the occurrence of se- 
vere toxic manifestations. These aims can be 
accomplished on an outpatient basis only if 
these children can be returned to housing 
that is lead free. 


THE SOCIAL ASPECT OF CHILDHOOD LEAD 
POISONING 


The persistence of lead poisoning in pre- 
school children living in our urban ghettos is 
one of the most significant indices of how 
far we still have to go to obtain optimum 
health for our children. The families of the 
children at risk are, for the most part, with- 
out the financial resources to provide their 
growing children during, and after concep- 
tion, with the proper nutrition, housing, and 
other basic essentials to enable them to de- 
velop normally, both physically and men- 
tally. Poverty remains implicated as the 
major cause of lead poisoning. 

Whenever we discuss health care in gen- 
eral and lead poisoning in particular, we are 
obligated to place heavy emphasis on a num- 
ber of factors that are technically outside of 
the pure health consideration, but they nev- 
ertheless play a significant role in retarding 
the delivery of acceptable health care, The 
major cause of lead poisoning in children is 
inadequate, deteriorating housing which has 
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not been corrected because of lack of funds, 
The fact is that so long as billions are going 
into defense when the health of the country 
requires the reconstruction of our slums, 
equality for minority groups, and the recon- 
struction of our economy, lack of “budget” 
is no excuse for the failure to remedy hous- 
ing that kills young children and deprives 
them of their full potential. That this state 
of affairs continues to exist is but another 
example of the need to reorder our priorities 
so that they relate to the needs and concerns 
of people. The social ramifications of lead 
poisoning reaches into every aspect of ghetto 
community life, where the ill effects of pov- 
erty and poor housing dominates every 
phase of daily life. 

It is apparent that the problem of lead 
poisoning reaches into and challenges the 
functioning of so many of our governmental 
institutions, and that it must be seen as 
much more than a medical problem and 
recognized for the tremendous socio-econo- 
mic governmental phenomenon that it is. 
We have seen sincere efforts made by some of 
our public health and other governmental 
Officials stymied because of the bureaucracy, 
low priority and fragmentation of services 
that result in draining off the gains that 
could be made toward solving the problem. 
We must find a way to coordinate the efforts 
being made by various groups and govern- 
mental agencies into the effective vehicle that 
would end the fragmentation that is hurting 
the efforts of so many. We need the govern- 
mental officials, the politicians, the com- 
munity, and the health agencies to work from 
an informed coordinated central base and 
short of this we will simply continue frag- 
mentation of effort and service by various 
well-intentioned groups and in the end do 
very little toward the eradication of lead 
poisoning. 


THE DOLLARS AND “SENSE” COST OF LEAD 
POISONING 


The menace of lead poisoning and its tra- 
gic effects on the ehildren of our ghetto com- 
munities, is not only a serious medical and 
social problem, but it is also a very serious 
economic problem that should be of concern 
to all. It is often difficult to maintain a high 
level of interest in a problem that does not 
affect oneself directly. So it must be made 
clear that we are all affected, at least finan- 
cially, by the continued existence of lead 
poisoning. 

The price that we are paying to handle it 
by current methods may be above and be- 
yond what it would cost to eliminate it at its 
source. It has been clearly established that 
old and deteriorating housing conditions 
where the paint and plaster are peeling from 
their surfaces, is the source of the lead that 
poisons and intoxicates the children. If this 
source were not available, there would be no 
lead poisoning. It is this fact that makes lead 
poisoning a completely preventable disease. 

That our society continues to tolerate a 
lethal poison within our midst is a terrible 
commentary on our order of priorities; a will- 
ful disregard for the loss that we all inevit- 
ably suffer when potential human resources 
are unfulfilled, maimed, and rendered de- 
pendent on the society. 

The present method of treating this illness 
consists of two parts: firstly, medical treat- 
ment that retards the effect of the lead poi- 
son; and secondly, the period that the child 
spends in the hospital after treatment while 
his home is being repaired. The first process 
takes about 7 days to complete; the second 
requires as many as 50 days; which is a total 
of approximately 57 days that the child may 
spend in the hospital because of lead poison- 
ing. It should be noted that many children 
have returned to homes that have not been 
repaired and have re-ingested the poisoned 
paint or plaster and have had to be hospital- 
ized again and again. 
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We know that almost every child that is 
hospitalized with lead poisoning is eligible for 
Medicaid. Since hospital rates are frequently 
in excess of $100.00 per day and the typical 
hospital stay is 57 days per child, it can cost 
more than $5,700.00 per child. Even if the 
length of the hospital stay is cut in half it 
would still be over $3,000.00 per child. Re- 
peated admissions, of course, double and 
triple these figures. These ‘igures must be 
looked at in relationship to ‘the cost of re- 
habilitating an apartment which has been es- 
timated by private contractors at approxi- 
mately $2,000.00 per unit. As has been re- 
peatedly stated above, the only way to insure 
against lead poisoning and its tragic effect is 
to remove the poisoned substances from the 
apartment. When we contrast the cost of 
$2,000.00 to do this against the $5,700.00 or 
more per child that can be spent to treat it 
medically (these figures do not take into ac- 
count the loss of potential because of the ir- 
reversible damage to the children and the 
proportion of deaths that regularly occur) 
the gross misallocation of resources becomes 
clear. 

Indeed, the figures that we are presenting 
here suggest that for every child hospitalized 
with lead poisoning who stays the time re- 
quired to have his home repaired, we are 
spending enough money to completely ren- 
ovate 3 apartments. Here we have only dis- 
cussed the financial aspect of lead poisoning. 
We must also consider the waste of medical 
and technical staffs which could be devoted to 
seeking methods to prevent and treat other 
illnesses (such as Sickle Cell Anemia). 

In lieu of a sweeping new housing con- 
struction program, we must focus our ener- 
gies on the project of rehabilitating effective- 
ly those dangerous homes in which our pa- 
tients and children are forced to live. We 
must now discuss a serious apartment reha- 
bilitation program that does not suffer from 
the fragmentation and lack of clarity that is 
hopelessly apparent in many of the programs 
presently in operation. 

We should also consider the incalculable 
hardship visited upon the family of those 
children who are brain damaged. The endless 
clinic visits; the severe emotional strain of 
watching a once healthy child now function- 
ing at less than his original capacity and the 
endless search for special schools that are too 
few in number to serve the children in need. 

How much talent is wasted because of this 
absolutely preventable disease. It is the 
height of immorality to allow a completely 
eradicable disease like lead poisoning to exist 
unchecked within our midst—The price is too 
high and time is running out... 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The body of the paper has already ex- 
pressed our feelings that the priorities of 
this nation are not geared toward meeting 
the needs of the larger population. The exist- 
ence of lead poisoning verifies this statement. 

Lead Poisoning is completely preventable 
and the solution to the lead problem requires 
only one recommendation which we will 
state as: The Elimination Of All Substandard 
Housing In This Country. 

There are interim programs to be initiated 
until the housing goal is completed. The 
children being treated for Lead Poisoning 
must not return to a poisoning environment 
after treatment. An extended care facility is 
essential if we are to stop the cycle of re- 
peated lead ingestion and poisoning. 

Funds must be made available to expand 
existing programs and to develop adequate 
community screening programs and conco- 
mitant back-up facilities, Appropriation of 
funds to implement the “Lead-Based Paint 
Poisoning Prevention Act” (Public Law 91- 
695) must be immediately accomplished, The 
cost for hospital care is extremely high. Other 
sources of funds must be made available to 
eliminate environmental lead. 

There are things each of us can do. If you 
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are a private citizen, you can write to your 
legislative leaders and urge them to pass 
legislation and appropriate funds to create 
better housing. If you are a physician or 
health worker, you can educate parents and 
colleagues to the dangers of lead poisoning. 
If you are the parent of a lead poisoned child 
you can take all precautions within your 
home to eliminate or lessen the dangers. Have 
your children checked at a clinic for lead 
poisoning. You can join or form a parent’s 
action group to help pressure those who can 
bring about change. If you are a state or 
federal legislator you can use all of your 
power to appropriate the funds needed. If 
you are the President of this nation you can 
help change the priorities and use some of 
this nation’s wealth to bring health and 
equal opportunity to millions of our citizens. 

If you want further information as to how 
you can help, please write or call: Lead 
Poisoning Information, Kings County Hos- 
pital, 451 Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn, New 
York—Att: Social Service, Pediatric OPD, 
Ground Floor, A Building, IN 2-4000, Ext 
6795, 6793, 6827. 


PUERTO RICO AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY LEGISLATION 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, within the 
near future we will be considering H.R. 1, 
a measure which calls for a wide range 
of revisions in our social security and 
welfare programs, Although considerable 
attention has been focused on these pro- 
grams and this legislation, little con- 
sideration has been given to the manner 
in which American citizens in Puerto 
Rico are being treated. 

As I have mentioned on numerous oc- 
casions, Puerto Rico is an integral part 
of the United States and the problems of 
poverty and economic development there 
have a very definite bearing on those 
same areas on the mainland. Past neglect 
and inequitable treatment of the 2.7 mil- 
lion American citizens in Puerto Rico 
have been major factors in the economic 
crisis currently gripping the island. 

Consider the fact that an absolute 
limit on Federal payments to Puerto Rico 
under all the welfare categories was im- 
posed when Puerto Rico was originally 
added to the social security program. 
Furthermore, the Federal share of the 
welfare program in Puerto Rico cannot 
exceed 50 percent, whereas it can reach 
as high as 83 percent for certain States. 

In fiscal year 1971 the ceiling for 
Puerto Rico was raised to $21 million 
and, next year, it will reach a maximum 
of $24 million. The States, however, have 
open-ended appropriations with no arbi- 
trary limitations. In addition, Federal 
participation is a minimum of 50 per- 
cent to a maximum of 83 percent. 

If Puerto Rico were treated on the 
same basis as the States—as it should— 
it would qualify for the maximum 83 
percent level. With the 50 percent limita- 
tion, Puerto Rico is contributing $21 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1971. However, if the 
island were treated on the same basis as 
the States, this $21 million would rep- 
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resent only 17 percent and Puerto Rico 
would be entitled to receive an additional 
$123 million for a total amount of $144 
million. Thus, we can see that Puerto 
Rico was short-changed by $123 million 
during the fiscal year now ending. In 
fiscal year 1972, with the ceiling of $24 
million, the amount by which Puerto 
Rico will be cheated amounts to approxi- 
mately $141 million. That is, the island 
will only have $24 million with which 
to work in programs for cash assistance 
to the aged, blind and disabled; all serv- 
ices; and AFDC, rather than the $165 
million to which it would be potentially 
entitled. 

Although Puerto Rico participates in 
the medicare program on the same basis 
as the States, there is quite a different 
story with respect to medicaid. At pres- 
ent there is a $20 million ceiling on pay- 
ments to Puerto Rico. Although H.R. 1 
raises this payment limitation to $30 mil- 
lion, effective July 1, it will only keep 
Puerto Rico from moving backward and 
will simply maintain the 1967 level. Nat- 
urally, payments are open endec for the 
States. Furthermore, Puerto Rico is ex- 
pected to pay 50 percent whereas the 
States vary from 50 to: 83 percent of 
Federal aid. Here again, Puerto Rico 
would qualify for the 83 percent level and 
only contribute 17 percent. 

Puerto Rico is statutorily excluded 
from the Prouty Amendment program 
which provides monthly cash benefits— 
$48.30 for a single person plus an ad- 
ditional 50 percent for the spouse—for 
persons aged 72 and over who did not 
otherwise qualify for social security bene- 
fits. Approximately 80 percent of the peo- 
ple in this category in Puerto Rico are 
receiving some form of welfare assist- 
ance. It has been estimated that the 
total annual loss to Puerto Rico is be- 
tween $10 and $12 million. 

Congress has shown a callous dis- 
regard for the plight of Puerto Ricans 
and H.R, 1 simply perpetuates this gross 
inequity. There are special provisions for 
Puerto. Rico under the new assistance 
programs whereby the amounts used in 
the family assistance plan and the aid 
to the aged, blind and disabled are 
pegged to the per capita income of the 
lowest of the 50 States. The fact of the 
matter is, however, that family and per 
capita income in Puerto Rico is signif- 
icantly lower even than that of the 
poorest States. In the United States as 
a whole, only 20 percent of our families 
live on annual incomes of $5,000 or less 
whereas in Puerto Rico two-thirds of the 
families live on $5,000 or less. As statistics 
which I presented earlier this week show, 
the per capita personal income in Missis- 
sippi—the poorest State—in 1970 was 
$2,561, nearly $1,000 higher than Puerto 
Rico’s figure of $1,427. What sense is 
there, then, in basing Federal aid to 
Puerto Rico on the per capita income of 
a State far above that of the island? 

It is no surprise that one out of every 
nine Puerto Ricans receives some form of 
welfare. In fact, HEW reported that, as of 
December 30, 1970, there had been a 37- 
percent increase in the number of Puerto 
Ricans on welfare over the previous 12 
months. 

However, these welfare payments— 
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restricted by arbitrary and unrealistic 
ceilings—have been clearly insufficient. 
For example, a family of six with an 
incapacitated husband receives $67.60 per 
month plus $1.25 for each school-age 
child, in addition to food supplements. 
Compare this with the slightly more than 
$3,000 annual budget the Puerto Rico De- 
partment of Health’s welfare division 
says was needed to meet minimal require- 
ments for a family of six in 1969, 

In view of the foregoing, it is very 
difficult to see how limiting Puerto Rico’s 
participation in the family assistance 
provision of H.R. 1 to between 55 and 60 
percent can represent any meaningful 
effort at breaking the poverty cycle or 
helping those on the island find the eco- 
nomic opportunity for which they are 
coming to the mainland in increasing 
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numbers. It seems perfectly clear that 
the inadequate treatment of Puerto Rico 
in H.R. 1 is bound to aggravate what is 
already a serious situation. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that our col- 
leagues may have a better understanding 
and appreciation of the discriminatory 
manner in which Puerto Rico is treated, 
I present herewith, for inclusion in the 
REcorD, some statistical data comparing 
the island’s participation under major 
programs administered by the Social 
Security Administration with that of 
several States and the national average. 
After reviewing these figures it will be 
obvious that a clear case of discrimina- 
tion exists against American citizens in 
Puerto Rico. I once again urge our col- 
leagues to join with me in achieving fair 
and equal treatment for Puerto Rico. 


1.—MAJOR PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, AVERAGE MONTHLY BENEFITS AS OF 
DECEMBER 1970 


Beneficiaries 


Puerto Rico 


$76.15 
95. 25 


Children of deceased workers !___ 
Children of disabled workers 1... 
Dependent si 

Aged widows and widowers. 
Mothers * 


Up to age 18, or 22 if full-time college student. 
2 Wives and husbands of retired or disabled workers. 


National Mississippi New York California 
$118.10 
131. 30 
44,73 


82. 00 
38.81 
59. 40 
101. 70 
86. 50 


391,15 
113.70 


$128. 50 
136, 20 


3 Women receiving benefits of deceased workers because of children under their care. 
Source: Office of the Commissioner, Social Security Administration, May 1971. 


It.—PUBLIC ASSISTANCE: RECIPIENTS OF MONEY PAYMENTS AND OF PAYMENTS TO INSTITUTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE- 
CARE SERVICES AND AVERAGE AMOUNT PER RECIPIENT, DECEMBER 1970 


Program 


Old-age assistance 
Aid to the blind 


Source: Social Security Administration, May 1971. 


“GREATER LOVE HAS NO MAN”: A 
EULOGY TO A HERO POLICE 
OFFICER 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, the Suf- 
folk County Police Department in New 
York is only 11 years old and yet ranks 
in efficiency and morale among the Na- 
tion’s finest. 

It is a great department only because 
it is made up of able and dedicated 
career staff officers and bright and eager 
young career policemen. 

On April 6, 1971, the life of one of the 
most promising careers was snuffed out 
by gunfire. Patrolman George A. Frees 
died answering a routine call in which his 
brave companion, Patrolman Robert 
Staab, was also critically wounded, and 
is the first life lost in the history of the 
department as the result of hostile gun- 
fire in the line of duty. 

George Frees was 30 years old, married 
and the father of three children. He was 
sworn to protect all law-abiding citizens. 


Puerto Rico 


National Mississippi New York California 


$104. 90 
135. 85 
126. 55 

77,90 


$77.60 
104. 35 


Mr. Speaker, my father was a police 
officer for over 30 years. If he were here 
today he would join me in eulogy to 
George Frees in simply saying: 

Greater love has no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. 


M.D.’S HELP CREATE AMBULANCE 
CORPS 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
espoused the need for an upgrading of 
emergency medical services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Recently I brought to 
the attention of this body the fact that, 
after an extensive campaign on the part 
of WWDC, all ambulances in the District 
must now be equipped with radio tele- 
phones that tie directly with the fire de- 
partment switchboard. 

This is a much needed move in the 
right direction, but we must not stop and 
rest on our laurels, especially when sav- 
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ing lives is involved. There is much room 
for improvement. 

An article from the American Medical 
News of May 10, described the innova- 
tive steps taken by Houston, Tex., in an 
effort to provide the best possible emer- 
gency medical service. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues’ attention. 

M.D.’s HELP CREATE AMBULANCE CORPS 

Houston, Tex., now boasts an elite 138- 
man corps of emergency medical technicians 
and 22 new ambulances, thanks to a com- 
munity program made possible by the Harris 
County Medical Society. 

The new city-owned corps made its debut 
last month after a three-year effort by the 
city and the medical society to combat the 
slow, inefficient, untrained, and exorbitantly 
priced fleet of privately operated ambulance 
operators. 

Robert Donald, MD, who spearheaded the 
drive as chairman of the medical society’s 
Emergency Medical Care Committee, said he 
believes Houston now has “one of the best 
systems the U.S. has to offer.” 

The specially trained “emergency medical 
technicians” are former firemen who volun- 
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teered for their new jobs. Although techni- 
cally still members of the city fire depart- 
ment, they have been relieved of all fire- 
fighting duties, Dr. Donald said. 

Dr. Donald said Houston’s emergency am- 
bulance corps was welded together after 
studying prototype models in Baltimore, 
Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. “We put to- 
gether what we think is the very best,” he 
added. 

“We (the medical society) got an ordinance 
passed and then the medical society took it 
upon itself, in conjunction with the city 
health department, to train firemen in in- 
tensive three-week courses in groups of 50," 
he added. 

These courses, he said, consisted of demon- 
strations and lectures from members of the 
medical society and a final week in Houston's 
city-county hospital “to give them on the 
spot training.” 

In addition to the 138 firemen, similar 
courses were offered to private ambulance 
operators, some 24 of whom have been grad- 
uated. 

Houston has purchased 22 new ambulances 
to aid the attendants, who are dispatched 
through the fire department switchboard, Dr. 
Donald said. 

The basic fee for the new service is $25, 


{Figures in parentheses are percentages] 
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Dr. Donald said, and the indigent are not 
billed. All billing is done by the city. 

The effort to revamp Houston’s ambulance 
service began three years ago at the request 
of the mayor. Following a 144-year study by 
the medical society, recommendations for the 
current program were made. 


CHANGING TIMES ARTICLE HELP- 
FUL WHEN CONSIDERING REVE- 
NUE SHARING AND TAX ISSUES OF 
VARIOUS METROPOLITAN COM- 
MUNITIES 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
consider the revenue-sharing proposal 
and the tax issues of various metropoli- 
tan communities, I believe the following 
article from the June 1, 1971, Changing 
Times will be a helpful yardstick. 
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PART II: FEDERAL RESEARCH PRO- 
GRAMS AND A PROPOSAL FOR A 
NATIONAL RESEARCH DATA BANK 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I explained the need for a National Re- 
search Data Bank and explained H.R. 
8732, a bill I introduced to establish one. 
I pointed out that during the fiscal year 
1972 this country will spend $17,681,- 
373,000 in Federal funds for various 
types of research. 

Today, I am including part two of 
my study. The tabulations that follow 
cover the Departments of Defense and 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Military personnel: 
Military personnel, 
Army: Research and 
development 
Military personnel, 
Navy: Research and 
development. 
Military personnel, 
Marine Corps: Re- 
search and develop- 
ment 554 
Military personnel, Air 
Force: Research and 
development 


$79,352 $82, 023 


62, 454 65, 871 


202,477 194,319 178,307 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, 
AND EVALUATION 

Programs in this title fund the devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation of new and 
improved weapon systems and related 
equipment. They also provide for scien- 
tific research supporting defense func- 
tions and operations. Work is performed 
by Government laboratories, universities, 
industrial contractors, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 

Appropriations in this title support the 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion activities of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Defense agencies. 

Since both uncertainty and risk are 
involved in pursuing and applying new 
technology, research and development 
programs are usually funded so that each 
year’s resources support about l-year’s 
increment of the total program cost. De- 
velopment of a new weapon system from 
initial definition to completion of testing 
and introduction into the operating 
forces may require 5 or more years. 

The budget plans and estimated obli- 
gations under appropriations in this title 
for the Army, Navy, Air Force, Defense 
agencies, and the emergency fund are 
summarized as follows: 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


$506,438 $511,913 $555,500 
1,456,953 1,704,200 2,069,000 
2, 184, 809 2,023,800 2, 068, 500 
618,469 461,900 504, 200 


1972 
estimate 


Military sciences... 

Aircraft and related 
equipment 

Missiles and related 
equipment.. 7 

Military astronautics and 
related equipment. 
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In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Ships, small craft, and 
related equipment $317, 005 
Ordnance, combat vehicles, 
and related equipment.. 311, 217 
Other equipment. .......- 1, 146, 895 
Programwide management 
and support 
Emergency fund 


Total obligations........ 7, 082, 150 


$324, 100 


330, 200 
1, 203, 557 


$496, 000 
363, 000 
1, 398, 916 
568, 154 
50, 000 


7, 138,760 8, 073,270 


Military sciences: This activity sup- 
ports research of potential military appli- 
cation in the physical, mathematical, en- 
vironmental, engineering, biomedical, 
and behavioral sciences. The research 
tasks selected are derived from an analy- 
sis of basic missions and corresponding 
technological requirements, as well as 
from a review of technical opportunities 
related to national security needs. Ex- 
amples are: oceanography research to in- 
crease the future effectiveness of anti- 
submarine warfare systems; computer 
research for improved command, control, 
and communications; biomedical re- 
search in shock and trauma; behavioral 
science research to achieve improvements 
in methods for personnel training and 
selection; and materials research to pro- 
vide improved structures and components 
for military systems. 

The principal support for such in- 
house organizations as the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory and some of the Fed- 
eral contract research centers such as 
Rand are also provided here. In addition 
to the amounts directly provided for in 
this activity, applied research is also per- 
formed by industrial contractors sup- 
ported by certain allowable indirect costs 
which may be permitted under contracts 
funded by both the research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation and procure- 
ment appropriations. 

Aircraft and related equipment: This 
activity funds research, development, 
test, and evaluation related to airframes, 
engines, avionics, and other installed air- 
craft equipment. It also funds applied 
research in supporting technologies in- 
cluding flight dynamics, advanced air- 
craft propulsion systems, avionics, ad- 
vanced weapons, and biotechnology. 

Systems commencing major develop- 
ment in 1972 ine:ude the joint service 
heavy lift helicopter, the Air Force A-X 
close air support aircraft, the LAMPS de- 
stroyer helicopter system, and the Army 
UTTAS logistics helicopter. Systems con- 
tinuing full scaie development in 1972 
include the Navy F-14A fleet air defense 
fighter/interceptor and its F14B growth 
version, the S-3A antisubmarine warfare 
carrier based aircraft, the Air Force F-15 
air superiority fighter, the B-1 advanced 
strategic bomber, and the F-5 interna- 
tional fighter. Programs nearing comple- 
tion in 1972 include the Air Force F-111 
tactical fighter, the C-5 logistic trans- 
port, and the Navy EA-6B electronic 
warfare aircraft. 

Also funded in this activity are re- 
search and development centers such as 
the laboratories located at Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base, the Naval Air De- 
velopment Center at Johnsville, Pa., and 
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the Army Aviation Materials Laboratory 
at Fort Eustis, Va. 

Missiles and related equipment: This 
activity provides for research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation of missile sys- 
tems of all types. Major increases in- 
clude the undersea long-range missile 
system to assure the continued invulner- 
ability of our sea-based deterrent, the 
Navy Harpoon antiship missile and Agile 
air-to-air dogfight missile, and Army 
terminal homing guidance technology. 
The Safeguard antiballistic missile sys- 
tem, as well as other antiballistic missile 
system concepts, will be pursued to main- 
tain the sufficiency of our strategic 
forces. Under continuing major develop- 
ment is the Aegis fleet defense missile 
system and the Army SAM-D missile 
system for air defense. Systems develop- 
ment declining or nearing completion 
are the Minuteman and Poseidon ballis- 
tic missile systems, the Navy Condor and 
Air Porce Maverick air-to-surface missile 
systems, the Navy Phoenix airto-air 
missile, the Air Force strategic short 
range attack missile, and the Army 
Lance surface-to-surface missile. 

In addition to funding contracts with 
industry in the missile research and de- 
velopment program, this activity is a 
major source of financial support for the 
operation of certain test and evaluation 
facilities, such as the Western Test 
Range, the White Sands Missile Range, 
the Naval Weapons Center at China 
Lake, and the research and development 
programs at the Army’s Redstone Ar- 
senal. 

Military astronautics and related 
equipment: This activity provides for 
programs directed toward the improve- 
ment of space technology for military 
purposes, and investigations and develop- 
ment of specific military applications of 
space vehicles. Major programs include 
military communications satellite sys- 
tems and ballistic missile early warning 
systems. Continued support will be pro- 
vided for flight experiment programs and 
ground based applied research and tech- 
nology development programs in such 
areas as secondary power sources and 
navigation, guidance, sensor, reentry, and 
propulsion systems, Both contractual and 
in-house efforts relating to space tech- 
nology are funded from the activity. 

Ships, small craft, and related equip- 
ment: This activity provides for applied 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion of ship structures and equipment, 
including propulsion systems, communi- 
cations, navigation, and ocean surveil- 
lance systems directly affecting ship 
operations. It includes the design, proto- 
type fabrication, and performance eval- 
uation of new types of ships, sonars, 
countermeasure devices, marine gas tur- 
bines, and nuclear propulsion plants. De- 
velopment and testing of hydrofoil craft 
and surface effects ship prototypes will 
receive increased emphasis, as will anti- 
submarine warfare sensors, shipboard 
tactical communications, antiship mis- 
sile countermeasures, and computer- 
aided ship designs. A significant portion 
of the effort at the Naval Ships Research 
and Development Center is funded under 
this activity. 

Ordnance, combat vehicles, and related 
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equipment: This activity provides for the 
development, test, and evaluation of im- 
proved artillery, guns, rocket launchers, 
mortars, small arms, mines, grenades, 
torpedoes, nuclear and chemical muni- 
tions, and conventional air-launched 
weapons, as well as exploration and 
evaluation of new fuzes, propellants, ex- 
plosives, detonators, dispensers, and 
armor. 

Programs showing increases include 
lasers for the three services and advanced 
mines for both the Army and Navy. 
Undergoing continued development are 
improved gun systems for the Air Force 
and an austere version of the XM-803 
main battle tank for the Army. Systems 
completing development are the MK-48 
torpedo and the TOW and Dragon anti- 
tank weapons. This activity provides 
principal support for research and devel- 
opment activities at several Army arse- 
nals and the Naval Ornance Laboratory 
at White Oak, Md. 

Other equipment: This activity pro- 
vides for research, development, test, 
and evaluation of equipment not sepa- 
rately provided for under other activi- 
ties. Examples of the types of programs 
funded here are ocean engineering sys- 
tems and technology development, chem- 
ical and biological agent detection and 
protective devices, combat clothing, tac- 
tical data processing systems, communi- 
cations equipment, improved logistics 
and materiel handling, mapping and 
geodetic systems, and biomedical proj- 
ects. Showing substantial increases are 
the airborne warning and control sys- 
tem, electronic warfare countermeas- 
ures, tactical sensor systems for battle- 
field surveillance, and undersea surveil- 
lance systems. Much of the support for 
the research and development effort at 
the Army electronic research and devel- 
opment laboratories, the MITRE Corpo- 
ration, and the Lincoln laboratories is 
provided under this activity. 

Programwide management and sup- 
port: For the Army and the Navy, this 
activity provides for those costs of opera- 
tion, management, and maintenance of 
research, development, and test facilities 
which are not distributed directly to 
other budget activities. For the Air Force, 
it provides for certain costs of central 
administration such as the Air Force 
Systems Command headquarters and di- 
visions, as well as several large research, 
development, test, and evaluation cen- 
ters. 

Emergency fund: The emergency fund 
enables the Secretary of Defense to sup- 
port the exploitation of new scientific 
developments and technological break- 
throughs and to provide for other un- 
foreseen contingencies in the research, 
development, test, and evaluation pro- 
grams. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Research, development, 
test, and evaluation, 


$153,932 $172,000 $191,000 
77,734 130,900 206,000 


tmy: 
Military sclences___._._. 
Aircraft and related 
equipment. 
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Missiles ra related 


ip 
Military parama s and 
related gunen s 
all 


Ships, small craft, and 


related equipment. ane 


Ordnance, combat ve- 
hicles, and related 
equipment 

Other equipment 

Programwide manage- 


ment and support... - 


Total 
Reimbursabte aot A 
--- 1,674, 541 


Total obligations... 


Research, development, 
test, and evaluation, 
Navy: 

Milita 
eae 


sciences... 
al related 


equi 
Missiles a por related 


equipment......... SS 


Military astronautics 
pan ae equip- 


Ships, ‘small craft, and 


related equipment.. -~ 


Ordnance, combat ve- 
hicles, and related 
equipment 

Other equipment 

Programwide manage- 


ment and support___.. 


Total direct 
Reimbursable (total) - 
Intrafund obligations. 


Total obligations. 
Research, development, 


test, and evaluation, 
Air Force: 


Military sciences... ._... 


Aircraft and related 
equipment. 


misters astronautics 
and related equip- 
ment 

Ordnance, combat 
vehicles, and a 


ment and support..... 


Total direct 


Reimbursable (total)... 
Total obligations... ... 


Research, development 
test, and evaluation, 
Defense agencies: 

Military sciences_..... 

Aircraft and related 
equipment... ont 

Missiles and related 


p: 

Military astronautics 
and related say 
ment.. 

Other equipment.. 

Programwide manage- 
ment and support 


Total direct... .. 


Reimbursable (otal) - 7 sen 


Total obligations. 


Emergency fund, Defense: 
Research and develop- 
ment contingencies 

Civil Defense: 1 Research, 
shelter survey, and 
marking: Research and 
development.. > 

Special foreign currency 


program: ? Research... 


Revolving and manage- 
ment funds: 
Navy industrial fund: 
Research 5 
Air Force industrial 
fund: Research ac- 
tivities 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 
actual 


154, 88 
313, 798 
52, 002 


1, 576, 306 
98, 235 


139, 002 
761, 685 
449, 102 


19, 071 
316, 713 
105, 062 
243, 525 
156, 806 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


$798, 000 $1, 009, 000 
8, 000 


133, 000 
776, 500 
460, 000 


25, 000 
324, 000 
90, 000 
224, 000 
140, 500 

2, 173, 000 
140, 000 
—40, 000 
2, 273, 000 


141, 577 


319, 042 


2, 838, 557 
223, 103 


3, 061,660 


141, 000 
796, 800 
702, 800 


425, 900 


90, 200 
381, 300 
326, 000 


2, SBa: Ooo 


3,094,000 3,256, 000 


476, 321 
6,175 


482, 497 


3, 200 
327, 916 
11, 154 
507, 270 
3, 730 


3, 000 
303, 257 
10, 500 
445, 670 
2,330 


448,000 511,000 


50, 000 50, 000 


3,522 
1,310 


3,700 
3,169 


896, 873 


152, 400 
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1 Provides for improvement of the technical basis for ongoing 
and tential future civil defense programs and operations. 
his bey hay poen dollars to be used exclusively 
f purchase from the Treasury of excess foreign currencies to 
perire undertakings which are Rot benefit to the Department of 
ense. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Corps of Engineers— 
Civil—General in- 
vestigations: 


$3, 738 
9, 197 
417 


urveys: 
Navigation studies... 
Flood control studies. . 
Beach erosion studies. 
Comprehensive basin 


st 
Special studies: 
yee te ake Bay 


Coordination studies 
with other agencies_ 

Great Lakes water 
levels... -ñ 

Lake Erie-Lake On- 
tario ingah 


5,691 


udy 
Northeast water study 
Texas coast hurricane 


study 
Texas water supply, 
and pollution stud dy- 
Westwide water stu at 
ier: not budget 


n 1972 
Collection and study of 
basic data: 
Stream gaging....-- 
Precipitation studies... 
Fish and witdlite 


Flood plain studies... 
Research and 
development: 

Coastal engineering 
research and lh 
opment studies.. 

Hydrologic studies... 

Civil works investi- 
gations. 

Mississippi River basin 
model: 


Construction 
Maintenance.. - 


Mississippi River co 
prehensive studies.. 
—* not budgeted in 


Undistributed reduction 
based on anticipated 
delays and savings in 
the regular survey 
program 


— program costs, 
42, 573 


—2, 549 
40, 024 


Change w selected Te- 
sources. 


40, 097 53, 919 


Surveys: Navigation and flood con- 
trol studies are made to determine the 
need and economic justification for pro- 
posed water and related land resource 
developments. Beach erosion control 
studies are undertaken to determine the 
need for shore protection and remedial 
measures at specific localities. 

Comprehensive river basin studies pro- 
vide for broad consideration of water 
and related land resource needs of river 
basins. They are coordinated with the 
related river basin planning efforts of the 
Departments of the Interior and Agricul- 
ture and other concerned agencies. 

Special studies are made to resolve 
unique or especially complex water re- 
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sources problems. Funds are requested 
to continue seven special studies and 
for participation for the first time with 
the Department of the Interior in the 
westwide water study. This study is for 
the preparation of a general plan for 
comprehensive development of water re- 
sources of the Western United States. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has been 
assigned the responsibility for the study 
and has requested the cooperation and 
assistance of the Corps of Engineers. 

Surveys are made in coordination with 
Federal, State, and local agencies and 
interests. They give appropriate con- 
sideration to present and future require- 
ments for all beneficial uses of water 
and related land resources, including 
navigation, flood control, water supply, 
irrigation, water quality control, power, 
recreation, and fish and wildlife con- 
servation. 

Collection and study of basic data: 
Funds are transferred to the Geological 
Survey for installation, operation, and 
maintenance of stream gaging stations; 
to the Weather Bureau for hydrometeor- 
ological studies; and to the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife for pre- 
authorization studies of the effects of 
proposed projects upon fish and wildlife. 
The Corps of Engineers participates on 
a number of engineering and control 
boards that study and control interna- 
tional streams mutually affecting the 
United States and Canada. Information 
about the flood hazard, advice, and as- 
sistance are furnished to the States and 
local governmental agencies, upon their 
request, and to other Federal agencies 
for guidance in the management of flood 
plain areas to assure the best and safest 
use of such areas. 

Research and development: Coastal 
engineering research and development 
studies deal with physical phenomena, 
techniques, basic principles, and reme- 
dial or control measures related to shore 
protection and improvement. The results 
of these studies are disseminated to in- 
terested Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies and individuals. 

Civil works investigations are con- 
ducted to improve procedures for analy- 
sis of engineering data; to conduct re- 
search and training activities; to refine 
design methods; to develop better mate- 
rials and practices for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of water re- 
source facilities; to investigate rapid ex- 
cavation techniques by use of explosives 
in the construction of civil works proj- 
ects; and to improve procedures used in 
formulating plans for water resources 
development. A hydrologic engineering 
center embraces the functions of hydro- 
logical research, training, methods sys- 
temization, special projects assistance, 
and ground water hydrology. A scientific 
and technical information center ac- 
quires published and unpublished lit- 
erature; prepares and distributes ab- 
stracts, technical review, and evalua- 
tions; and answers inquiries for informa- 
tion from scientists and engineers to im- 
prove their knowledge of new develop- 
ments in their fields. 

The Mississippi River Basin model is 
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being maintained pending completion of 
computer studies and reports, for demon- 
strations, and for viewing by the general 
public. Funds requested will be used for 
minimum nec?s:ary maintenance: of the 
model and for public access. 


In thousands of dollars 


aS 1971 


1970 
actual estimate 


estimate 


Corps of Engineers— 
Civil—Construction, 
general: 1 
Coordination act studies 
(Fish and Wildlife 
servic’). oo <=... 
Coordination act studies 
(Fish and Wildlife 
x sh oe evap = Ee 
orps of ineers— 
Civil General 
expenses: 
Executive direction and 
management: Special 
studies not budgeted 
A r A O ae 
Coastal Engineering 
Research Center______ 255 


266 


263 


‘This program provides tor detailed studies and reports by 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to determine the 
effects on fish and wildlife resources of water-control projects 
of the Corps of Engineers. 


Coastal Engineering Research Center: 
The Center plans and conducts research 
in the field of coastal engineering, de- 
velops standards, and reviews technical 
reports as directed by the Chief of Engi- 
neers. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Food and Drug Admin- 
istration: Buildings and 
facilities: FDA Research 
Laboratory No 1____ Se 

Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration: 
Mental health (Re- 

search: 
Grants__. 90, 600 

26, 426 


117, 026 


92, 400 
26, 942 


119, 342 


Grants: Grants are awarded on a 
project basis for clinical, psychopharma- 
cological, service developmental, and be- 
havioral research in mental illness and 
health. Clinical research centers, re- 
search in special areas such as alcohol- 
ism, drug abuse, and violence, child men- 
tal health, and general research support 
grants are also supported. Hospital im- 
provement projects which are awarded 
to State institutions for the mentally ill 
are also supported from this subactivity. 
These projects are designed to improve 
the quality of care, treatment, and re- 
habilitation in State institutions. 

Direct operations: Laboratory and cli- 
nical research are supported in this sub- 
activity in the behavioral and biological 
sciences; for example, psychiatry, socio- 
economic studies, neurobiology, and neu- 
rochemistry and in special mental health 
problems of narcotic addiction, alcohol- 
ism, neuropharmacology, and clinical 
psychopharmacology. 

This subactivity also supports Institute 
staff who are responsible for the plan- 
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ning, development, and administration 
of the grant and contract programs. 

A limited amount of the funds is used 
to support research on a contract basis. 
One such activity is the marihuana con- 
tract program designed to determine the 
behavioral and biolcegical effects of mari- 
huana. Payments to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health Management fund are 
also supported in this subactivity. 


HEALTH SERVICES RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 «1971. 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Studies, training, and sys- 
tems development: 
Grants and contracts 
Direct operations - 
Program direction and 
management services _ __ 


$55, 218 
. 514 3, 782 


2, 400 2, 484 


$30, 123 $51, 712 
2. 400 3 
1, 850 
Total program costs, Te 
funded.. 34, 373 57,626 61, 484 
Change in selected 
resources 


57,626 61, 484 


Total obligations 


The National Center for Health Serv- 
ices Research and Development has been 
established as the principal agency 
within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to improve the or- 
ganization, delivery, and financing of 
health services by stimulating and sup- 
porting research, development, demon- 
strations, and related training. The Na- 
tional Center is focusing on national 
priority problems in health services such 
as rising costs, unequal distribution and 
utilization of health services, inadequate 
methods for planning and decisionmak- 
ing, and shortages of professional per- 
sonnel. 

In order to focus research and develop- 
ment efforts effectively, the critical areas 
which are most likely to yield results on 
a national scale are being identified. To 
date these are: Development of experi- 
mental community health services sys- 
tems; new, nationally acceptable types of 
health services manpower to expand 
physician services; simplified financing 
arrangements and effective cost contain- 
ment methods; improved integration 
among health services institutions and 
among programs for ambulatory and in- 
patient care; nationally applicable 
methods of performance accounting, in- 
cluding an acceptable and usable index 
of health status; application of cost-ef- 
fective health services technology; and 
training in health services research and 
development and in creative manage- 
ment of health services innovations. 

Studies, training, and systems develop- 
ment. Grants and contracts. Research 
and development: Grants and contracts 
are awarded to public or private agen- 
cies, academic and other research or- 
ganizations to conduct analyses of eco- 
nomic, social, and technological factors 
which affect the organization, financing, 
and utilization of health services. Large- 
scale research and development projects 
are directed primarily at containing the 
rate of increase of medical care costs, 
and developing community-based sys- 
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tems for delivering health services and 
improving the availability and utiliza- 
tion of care. Contracts will be awarded 
for the development of a cooperative 
Federal-State-local health statistics sys- 
tem. 
In 1972, the National Center will ex- 
pand its research and development effort 
into health maintenance organization- 
like settings. Emphasis will be on the de- 
velopment of information necessary for 
sound guidelines with respect to enroll- 
ment, scope of benefits, and use of serv- 
ices, measures of health care effective- 
ness, financing alternatives, resource 
supply and use, legal and market factors, 
information systems, and eligibility re- 
quirements. The increase will support re- 
search and development and evaluation 
of up to 24 health maintenance organi- 
zations. 

Research and development training: 
Grants and contracts are awarded to 
institutions and to qualified scholars for 
supporting research and managerial 
training in the' health services field. 

Direct operations: This activity sup- 
ports the staff which designs and directs 
the strategic program of research and 
development. The staff obtains high-level 
evaluation of all proposals, closely mon- 
itors contracts, reviews results, informs 
the professional community of significant 
progress, and identifies the next steps in 
research and development. 

Program direction and management 
services: This activity provides the lead- 
ership and direction for the operation of 
the National Center, including central 
management services. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Advances and reimburse- 


ments: 

Health services research 
and development 

Research grants 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


In 1972 the NIH research institutes 
will initiate or expand activities in sev- 
eral high-priority program areas. The 
National Cancer Institute will expand 
research on viruses as a cause of cancer, 
continuing efforts to develop a vaccine 
or other means for preventing virus-in- 
duced cancers. The National Heart and 
Lung Institute will expand research in 
the area of arteriosclerosis and pulmo- 
nary diseases in an effort to predict and 
control the relationship between risk fac- 
tors and the incidence of diseases of the 
heart and lungs. The National Institute 
of Dental Research will expand the ef- 
forts of the national caries program ded- 
icated to the prevention of dental caries. 
Expansion in the study of biological ef- 
fects of environmental pollutants will 
be continued—the laboratory space 
available for this research will double, 
enabling the National Institute of En- 
vironmental Health Sciences to initiate 
new programs in this research area. A 
major increase is planned for the Na- 
tional Institute of Child Health and Hu- 
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man. Development for research in the 
biological, behavioral, and social proc- 
esses of reproduction and contraception; 
and the study of diseases and other fac- 
tors affecting the child under the age 
of six. The National Eye Institute will 
continue its research efforts in the dis- 
eases and disorders of the eye. The Na- 
tional Institute of Arthritis and Meta- 
bolic Diseases will continue its activities 
in artificial kidney/chronc uremia re- 
search, and expand its research efforts 
in collaboration with the Indian Health 
Service at the Phoenix, Ariz., Medical 
Center. The National Institute of Neu- 
rological Diseases and Stroke will main- 
tain a substantial level of research in the 
diseases and disorders of the nervous and 
sensory systems. The National Institute 
of General Medical Sciences will support 
research in the basic medical sciences, as 
well as such specialized areas as anesthe- 
siology, radiology, and trauma. The Na- 
tional Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases will continue to provide support 
for research in respiratory, viral, and 
allergic diseases, and transplantation 
immunology. The research training 
grant programs of all research institutes 
reflect a reduction representing a trans- 
fer of institutional support funds from 
the categorical institutes to the institu- 
tional support program administered by 
the Bureau of Health Manpower Educa- 
tion, giving the schools greater flexibility 
in the use of these funds. Research re- 
sources will provide additional funds for 
operating general clinical research cen- 
ters and primate centers. 

The missions of the research institutes 
and divisions are carried out through the 
following funding mechanisms: Research 
grants are awarded to individual re- 
searchers in support of projects which 
have been reviewed by study groups com- 
posed of accomplished scientists, recom- 


“mended for their high scientific merit 


and approved by disease-oriented na- 
tional advisory councils. Fellowships are 
awarded to promising individuals pre- 
paring for a research career in the bio- 
medical sciences. Training grants are 
awarded to academic or research institu- 
tions which have demonstrated the abil- 
ity to design and conduct successful 
training programs in one or more of the 
biomedical sciences. 

In addition to grants, the research in- 
stitutes and divisions of NIH support 
biomedical research through direct op- 
erations which can be categorized as fol- 
lows: Laboratory and clinical research 
is conducted in the institutes’ laboratory 
facilities and in a commonly shared clin- 
ical center facility. Collaborative re- 
search and development projects are 
conducted by NIH researchers in collab- 
oration with other Federal and non- 
Federal institutions largely through con- 
tracts and thus are strongly oriented 
toward the solution of specific health 
problems in areas where the state of 
knowledge is sufficiently advanced to per- 
mit a more directed approach. Other 
activities under direct operations include 
biometry, epidemiology, and field studies, 
international research, and biologics 
standards. Funds are also included for 
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program direction, research support and 
service activities, and review and ap- 
proval of grants. 


NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Grants: 
$84,416 $100,005 $105, 624 
Fellowships____ 4,499 3, 798 3, 348 
Training 13, 066 10, 774 8, 358 
Direct operations: 
Laboratory and clinical 
researc] 
Collaborative research 
and development. 
Review and approval. -.- 
Program direction 


21,272 
92, 177 


18, 698 


181, 345 


The National Cancer Institute con- 
ducts, fosters, and assists research and 
training directed toward preventing, 
diagnosing, treating, and controlling 
cancer in man. These objectives are pur- 
sued directly within Government labora- 
tory and clinical facilities and through 
universities, nonprofit research organiza- 
tions, and commercial concerns sup- 
ported with grants and contracts and 
include both laboratory and clinical 
studies. 

Grants: Research: Grants will be sup- 
ported. In addition, funds are provided 
for general research support grants and 
specialized research centers. 

Fellowships: Postdoctoral and special 
fellowships will be supported, as will also 
career award and career development 
fellowships. 

Training: Grants are awarded to ac- 
credited schools for training in such 
fields as surgery, pathology, radiobiology, 
radiotherapy, and internal medicine; 
and grants are awarded to research 
training centers for individual trainee- 
ships. 

Direct operations: Laboratory and 
clinical research: Research includes lab- 
oratory research in the fields of biology, 
biochemistry, and physiology; and clin- 
ical research in the fields of surgery, 
immunology, radiation, dermatology, 
pathology, and metabolism. 

Collaborative research and develop- 
ment: Research is conducted in the areas 
of etiology and chemotherapy. This 
activity includes the breast cancer and 
lung cancer task forces. Research is con- 
ducted through targeted programs utiliz- 
ing the contract mechanism as well as in- 
vestigations carried on directly in Gov- 
ernment laboratories and chemical facili- 
ties. The programs are focused on the 
causes of cancers and their occurrence 
patterns and prevention, as well as find- 
ing the best methods of treating cancer 
through the screening, testing, and clin- 
ical evaluation of drugs. 

This is the first time in the budget 
schedules that the funding to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for cancer research 
is included under project contracts rather 
than by an allocation to the VA. 
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NATIONAL HEART AND LUNG INSTITUTE 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Grants: 
$126, 031 
6, 195 
13, 592 


$96, 490 
6, 904 
22, 052 


$116, 774 
6, 871 
17, 643 
Direct operations: 
Laboratory and clinical 
17,071 15, 946 
Collaborative research 
and development. ..-- 
Biometry, epidemiology, 
and field studies. 


30, 556 26, 591 


1, 876 


Total program costs, 
funded.. ...----- sa 
Change in selected re- 
sources. 


170, 422 


The National Heart and Lung Institute 
conducts, fosters, and supports research, 
development, and training programs that 
are designed to produce, test, and apply 
new knowledge as to the cause, preven- 
tion, disgnosis, and treatment of diseases 
of the heart, lungs, and circulatory sys- 
tem. Research and training are fostered 
intramurally by scientists working in the 
Institute’s laboratories and extramural- 
ly through grants and contracts to scien- 
tific institutions. Programs are designed 
to develop and to coordinate the useful 
application of both prevention and treat- 
ment of cardiovascular and respiratory 

es. 

Grants, Research: Grants will be sup- 
ported. In addition, funds are provided 
for general research support grants, spe- 
cialized research centers, and the heart 
cooperative drug study. 

Fellowships: Fellowship awards will be 
supported. 

Training: For undergraduate cardio- 
vascular training, funds in 1972 will pro- 
vide assistance to schools of medicine, 
osteopathy, and public health. Funds will 
also provide grants for graduate cardio- 
vascular and pulmonary research and 
clinical training. 

Direct operations: Laboratory and 
clinical research: Research and encom- 
passes work which aids in the under- 
standing of the cardiovascular and pul- 
monary systems and their diseases, with 
emphasis in therapeutic agents, diag- 
nostic instrumentation, surgery, and 
clinical medicine. 

Collaborative research and develop- 
ment: Funds will support programs in 
the research and development of the ap- 
plication of medical devices, in myocar- 
dial infarction, drug studies, blood re- 
sources, clinical applications, and pul- 
monary diseases, 

Biometry, epidemiology, and field 
studies: This activity conducts and sup- 
ports therapeutic evaluations and 
epidemiological and biometrics research. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 
actual 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


$16, 125 
1,601 
5, 206 
Direct operations: 
Laboratory and clinical 
6,095 
Collaborative research 
and development... 
Biometry, epidemiology, 
and field studies... 
Review and approval of 


4, 353 


Program direction.....- 
Total program costs, 


Change in selected 
resources 


Total obligations. 35, 242 


The National Institute of Dental Re- 
search conducts and supports basic, 
clinical, and applied research and re- 
search training, in the causes, diagnosis, 
prevention, and cure of oral diseases and 
disorders: (a) conducts intramural lab- 
oratory, clinical, and field research, (b) 
supports dental and medically related 
research and research training by assist- 
ing individuals, universities, and agencies 
through grants-in-aid for research proj- 
ects, training, fellowships, and dental 
research institutes, and (c) conducts and 
supports collaborative and developmental 
research programs aimed at specific den- 
tal problems where major advance seems 
clearly possible. 

Grants: Research: Research grants 
support fundamental, clinical, and ap- 
plied research studies in such areas as 
dental caries, periodontal disease, oral- 
facial growth and development, and den- 
tal restorative materials. Support is fur- 
nished for studies designed to advance 
scientific frontiers and exploit emerging 
research opportunities, including: (a) 
investigation of the interplay of host, 
dietary, and microbiotic factors in dental 
caries; (b) development of more effec- 
tive therapeutic and preventive measures 
in periodontal disease; (c) development 
of treatment procedures and determina- 
tion of preventive measures for oral- 
facial anomalies: and (d) work on the 
immediate problems of dental treatment 
through development of new and im- 
proved restorative materials and clinical 
methods. In addition, support is fur- 
nished for clinical research centers, den- 
tal research institutes, and general re- 
search support grants. 

Fellowships: Funds for fellowships are 
used for support of clinical and basic 
research training. Applications under this 
program are for special fellowships, 
postdoctoral fellowships, and career de- 
velopment and career awards. 

Training: Training funds are the prin- 
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cipal means of meeting the need for den- 
tal research and academic personnel in 
the dental schools to teach clinical and 
basic sciences, and to conduct research. 

Direct operations. Laboratory and clin- 
ical research: Laboratory and clinical re- 
search studies conducted in institute fa- 
cilities are concerned with the causes, 
treatment, control, and prevention of 
such dental diseases and disorders as 
caries, periodontal disease, oral-facial 
anomalies, and oral cancer. Three pri- 
mary approaches are used: First, basic 
research directed at the acquisition of 
new knowledge as a means of solving 
dental health problems; second, field 
studies and clinical trials of new thera- 
peutic and prevention concepts coming 
out of basic research; and third, further 
studies on the definition and distribution 
of oral-facial diseases and disorders on 
an epidemiologic or geographic basis. 
Much of this research will make direct 
contributions to the recently initiated 
National Caries program. 

Collaborative research and develop- 
ment. The programs in this activity in- 
volve contracts with public and private 
research and development organizations. 
Primary objectives include the develop- 
ment of new and improved dental re- 
storative materials and support of the 
National Caries program. 

Biometry, epidemiology, and field stud- 
ies. These activities are concerned with 
the planning, conduct, and analysis of 
epidemiological and field investigations 
concerning such matters as prevalance of 
oral disease, and effectiveness of new or 
improved methods of diagnosis, control, 
and prevention. A number of the studies 
conducted will be integral parts of the 
National Caries program. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC 
DISEASES 
In thousands of dollars 


1972 
estimate 


1971 
estimate 


1970 
actual 


$88, 858 
5, 740 
15, 072 
Direct operations: 
Laboratory and clinical 
18, 353 
Collaborative research 
and development. 
Biometry, epidemiology, 
and field studies 
Review and approval of 


877 


2,278 

Program direction_.....- 357 
Total program costs, 

137, 471 


131,453 137,471 134,400 


The responsibilities of the National In- 
stitute of Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 


eases encompass an unusually diverse 
area, including the broad spectrum of 
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arthritic, rheumatic, and collagen (con- 
nective tissue) diseases, various metabolic 
disorders such as diabetes, and cystic 
fibrosis, gastrointestinal diseases such as 
peptic ulcer, endocrine malfunctions, 
dermatological conductions such as pso- 
riasis, diseases of blood, bone, liver, and 
kidney, and research in urology, nutri- 
tion, and orthopedic surgery. 

Grants: Research: Projects to be sup- 
ported in 1972 include both basic in- 
vestigations and clinical studies to apply 
knowledge developed in the laboratory. 
Funds are also provided for general re- 
search support grants and clinical re- 
search centers. 

Fellowships: Fellowships are awarded 
to private postdoctoral research training 
and career development opportunities to 
individual investigators working in the 
diverse fields related to the mission of 
this Institute. 

Training: Graduate training grants 
are awarded to academic institutions to 
establish or improve programs to prepare 
increased numbers of independent and 
competent clinical research investigators 
and teachers in research training. 

Direct operations: Laboratory and 
clinical research. Research is conducted 
in the fields of arthritis, rheumatics, di- 
abetes, and other metabolic disorders, as 
well as studies in the major disciplines 
including pharmacology, physiology, bio- 
chemistry, nutrition, chemistry, pathol- 
ogy, endocrinology, physical biology, 
molecular biology, chemical biology, gas- 
troenterology, hematology, and biomath- 
ematics. 

Collaborative research and develop- 
ment: Comprehensive research and de- 
velopment programs are conducted un- 
der contracts with individuals and insti- 
tutions. These programs include projects 
leading to improved methods of hemodi- 
alysis and development of a smaller, 
simpler, and more economical artificial 
kidney, and to the preparation and dis- 
tribution of hormonal substances. Sup- 
port is also provided for scientific com- 
munication activities, such as the prepa- 
ration and distribution of abstracts on 
specific areas of research interest. 

Biometry, epidemiology, and field 
studies: Research and epidemiological 
studies are conducted on arthritis, di- 
abetes, cholecystitis, iodine metabolism, 
and hyperuremia in special population 
groups, primarily long-range studies in 
the Southwestern United States. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 
AND STROKE 
In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Direct operations: 
Laboratory and clinical 


Rt development. 
ometry, epidemiology, 
and field studie: 


103,022 95, 496 
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In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Change in selected 


97,164 $103,022 $95,496 


The National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Stroke conducts and sup- 
ports research and training programs to 
develop new knowledge on the diagnosis, 
treatment, and prevention of diseases of 
the central nervous system. Research is 
carried out by scientists working in the 
laboratories of the Institute and through 
grants and contracts with academic in- 
stitutions and other nonprofit and profit- 
making research organizations. Pro- 
grams are planned and coordinated to 
wage a concerted, multidisciplinary at- 
tack against cerebrovascular disease, epi- 
lepsy, parkinsonism, multiple sclerosis, 
muscular disorders, head and spinal cord 
injury, and disorders of human commu- 
nication. 

Grants, Research: Grants will be sup- 
ported. In addition, funds are provided 
for general research support grants; 
clinical research center grants; and spe- 
cialized research center grants. 

Fellowships: Fellowships will be sup- 
ported. 

Training: Graduate training grants 
are made to training institutions to 
establish and improve programs to train 
teachers and clinical investigators in 
neurology and otology. Traineeships will 
be awarded to individuals for specialized 
postgraduate training. 

Direct operations, Laboratory and 
clinica] research: Research is being con- 
ducted on disorders of the brain and 
spinal cord, and peripheral] nerves, such 
as epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, apoplexy, 
and Parkinson’s disease; on neuromuscu- 
lar disorders, such as muscular dystro- 
phy; hearing impairments; and the 
perinatal physiology studies using pri- 
mates. 

Collaborative research and develop- 
ment: These studies include the coordi- 
nation and central service activities for 
the collaborative project on cerebral 
palsy, mental retardation, and other 
neurological and sensory disorders of 
childhood. Also included is the Institute’s 
research programs on head injury and 
epilepsy. 

Biometry, epidemiology, and field 
studies: These studies include epidemio- 
logical, biometric, and international 
studies relating to cerebrovascular di- 
sease, speech and hearing disorders, and 
research on viruses and their effect on 
the central nervous system. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


Grants: 
Research... 
Fellowships. 
Training... 


$57, 463 
3, 
11,413 
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In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Direct operations: 
Laboratory and clinical 
researc 
Collaborative research 
and development 
Review and approval... 
Program direction 


$17, 842 


11, 830 
1, 534 
346 


$16, 732 


Total program costs, 


101, 930 98, 431 


Total obligations_......- 97,055 101, 930 


The mission of the National Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases is to 
conduct research on the causes, charac- 
teristics, prevention, control, and treat- 
ment of diseases believed to be caused 
by infectious agents—including bacteria, 
fungi, viruses, and parasites—or by ab- 
normalities in the body’s immune mech- 
anisms, such as allergies. 

The research programs are comprised 
of three major problem areas, infectious 
diseases, allergic and immune disorders, 
and other disease related problems. 

Grants, Research: Awards will be sup- 
ported. In addition, funds are provided 
for general research support grants, 
clinical research centers, and interna- 
tional centers for medical research and 
training. 

Fellowships: Awards will be supported, 

Training: Grants to train individuals 
will be supported. 

Direct operations: Laboratory and 
clinical research: The institute research 
effort embraces both basic and applied 
research. Laboratory scientists and clini- 
cal investigators at the National In- 
stitutes of Health and field installations 
are directing their efforts to the discovery 
and exploitation of new knowledge lead- 
ing to the eventual prevention and treat- 
ment of diseases caused by infection with 
micro-organisms or abnormal immuno- 
logical mechanisms. The diseases under 
intensive study are those caused by vi- 
ruses, bacteria, mycoplasma, fungi, pro- 
tozoa, and helminths. 

Collaborative research and develop- 
ment: Primary objectives include trans- 
lation of significant basic research data 
into practical achievements of clinical 
applicability in immunologic and infec- 
tious diseases. The program also con- 
ducts and supports developmental re- 
search in the prevention, control, and 
treatment of diseases caused by infec- 
tious agents including bacteria, viruses, 
and parasites and abnormalities in the 
body’s immune mechanism. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF GENERAL MEDICAL SCIENCES 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Grants: 
$67,140 $85,321 $87,772 
18, 836 18, 454 


f 15, 142 
43, 746 38, 385 


3, 548 
315 


3,611 


and development 
Training activites. 
Review Tags approval of 


7, 667 
290 


3, 381 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF GENERAL MED. SCIENCES—Con. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Program direction___._.. $1, 158 $1, 207 


Tota 
funded 139, 214 
Change in selected 


The National Institute of General 
Medical Sciences is responsible for the 
support of research and training in the 
basic biomedical sciences and in certain 
clinical disciplines that are of central 
importance to a variety of medical prob- 
lems. Within this framework it has also 
launched selected programs of training, 
research, and development which are of 
great importance to the expansion of our 
knowledge of life’s processes and to the 
improvement of health care. 

Grants. Research. Grants will be sup- 
ported. In addition, funds are provided 
for general research support grants, re- 
search and training resources, and re- 
search centers in diagnostic radiology 
and anesthesiology. 

Fellowships. Fellowship awards will be 
supported. 

Training. Grants will be awarded. 

Direct operations. Collaborative re- 
search and development in the biomedi- 
cal sciences and supportive areas are 
conducted by contract with institutions. 

Training activities. This activity sup- 
ports a program for training pharma- 
cologists and toxicologists. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHILD HEALTH AND HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


In thousands of dollars 


estimate 


estimate 


$50,237 $54, 229 


Direct operations: 
Laboratory and clinical 


Collaborative research 
MT ques pasata s 
iometry, epidemiology, 
and field studi 
Training activities. 
Review and approval... . 
Program direction 


Change in selected 
resources 


102, 532 


The National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development conducts and 
supports research and training pro- 
grams spanning the entire life cycle from 
conception through old age. This ap- 
proach cuts across disciplinary lines and 
covers both normal and abnormal devel- 
opment. Research is carried out by sci- 
entists working in the laboratories of the 
Institute and at the Gerontology Re- 
search Center and through grants and 
contracts with academic institutions and 
other nonprofit and profitmaking re- 
search organizations. 

The Institute’s primary areas of con- 
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centration relate to problems of both a 
scientific nature as well as social im- 
portance and urgency. These include 
family planning and the attendant con- 
sequences of overpopulation, the healthy 
development of the unborn and newborn, 
the intellectual and physical develop- 
ment of the young, the prevention and 
amelioration of mental retardation, and 
an understanding of the aging process. 

Grants, Research: Grants will be sup- 
ported. In addition, funds are provided 
for general research support grants and 
mental retardation research centers. 

Fellowships: Postdoctoral and special 
fellowships will be supported. Also, career 
awards and career development fellow- 
ships will be supported. 

Training: Training grants will be sup- 
ported. 

Direct operations, Laboratory and 
clinical research: Laboratory and clinical 
research is conducted in five major pro- 
gram areas of child health and human 
development. 

Population and reproduction re- 
search—reproductive biology, endocri- 
nology, and ecology. 

Perinatal biology and infant mortal- 
ity—maternal-child interactions, matu- 
ration of motor and behavioral systems, 
nutrition, and development. 

Growth and development—neurophys- 
iology, neurochemistry, and nutrition. 

Adult development and aging—cellular 
biology, biochemistry, physiology, and 
psychology. 

Mental retardation—biochemistry, 
neurophysiology, and behavioral re- 
search. 

Collaborative research and develop- 
ment: This supplements the Institute’s 
five research programs primarily through 
the contract mechanism. The research 
conducted is usually Institute initiated 
and is directed toward gaps in existing 
research or to expand on current studies 
of either the intramural program or the 
research grant program. This activity 
provides one of the most effective ways 
for coordinating program development in 
the five program areas. The main thrust 
of the Institute’s population research 
program is accomplished through con- 
tract efforts within this activity. In addi- 
tion to the contract activities, program 
liaison is maintained and advanced 
through support of interdisciplinary re- 
search conferences and symposia and 
through scientific information centers. 

Biometry, epidemiology, and field 
studies: Through contracted research 
this activity supports the Institute’s 
scientific staff in planning and conduct- 
ing studies dealing with the incidence, 
distribution, and control of health prob- 
lems in certain populations. It supports 
development of more effective and relia- 
ble means for measuring health prob- 
lems, collects and analyzes health data, 
and makes statistical studies for use in 
initiating and evaluating scientific pro- 
grams. 

Training activities: This activity rep- 
resents the NICHD career develop- 
ment program designed to provide the 
necessary cross-disciplinary training re- 
quired in the basic research programs of 
the Institute. 
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NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


$20, 754 
1, 676 
2) 998 


$24, 525 
876 
2, 225 


Laboratory and clinical 
reseafch.._..-....... 1, 861 2,955 
Collaborative research 
and development. ___ 1, 332 332 
Biometry, epidemiology, 
and field studies 341 368 
Review and approval o! 
grants____ Se 689 770 
Program direction___._ x 326 373 


29, 977 32, 434 


32, 434 


29, 977 


22, 805 


The National Eye Institute conducts 
and supports research and training pro- 
grams to develop new knowledge on the 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of 
diseases of the eye and visual system. 
Research is carried out by scientists 
working in the laboratories of the Insti- 
tute and through grants and contracts 
with academic institutions and other 
nonprofit and profitmaking research or- 
ganizations. Programs are planned and 
coordinated to wage a concerted, multi- 
disciplinary attack against corneal and 
retinal disease, glaucoma, cataract, and 
other blinding or disabling visual dis- 
orders. 

Grants: Research. Projects supported 
by grants range from basic investigations 
of the visual system to clinical appli- 
cations of knowledge developed in the 
laboratory. Glaucoma, corneal disease, 
retinal disorders, uveitis, and infectious 
diseases are among the conditions under 
investigation. In addition, funds are pro- 
vided for general research support grants 
and vision clinical research centers. 

Fellowships: Fellowships are awarded 
to provide postdoctoral research train- 
ing to individual investigators working in 
the field of vision research. Awardees 
are provided an opportunity for training 
in a wide variety of scientific disciplines 
related to research on the eye and visual 
system. 

Training: Graduate training grants 
are awarded to academic institutions to 
establish or improve existing programs to 
prepare more advanced laboratory sci- 
entists for research careers in disorders 
of the visual system. 

Direct operations: Laboratory and 
clinical research. Laboratory and clinical 
studies conducted by Institute staff are 
directed toward increasing our knowl- 
edge and understanding of specific vision 
disorders such as retinal disease, glau- 
coma, cataracts, and corneal disease. A 
close association between laboratory and 
clinic facilitates rapid and direct appli- 
cation of new knowledge to the treat- 
ment of eye patients. 

Collaborative research and develop- 
ment: A small program of contract sup- 
port to public and private research and 
development organizations has been 
started to exploit areas of outstanding 
promise for rapid advances in research 
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and to accelerate the application of new 
knowledge to the treatment of visual 
disorders. 

Biometry, epidemiology, and field 
studies: This activity supports epidemio- 
logical investigations of the incidence 
and prevalence of eye disease, and assist- 
ance to in-house and extramural pro- 
grams in the design of biostatistical stud- 
ies of visual disorders. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 
SCIENCES 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 


actual estimate estimate 


$10,478 
264 


3, 283 
Direct operations: | 
Laboratory and clinical 
researc 
Collaborative research 
and development 
Review and approval... 
Program direction. 


Total program costs, 


7,139 
2,995 
488 


16, 125 
1,129 


Total obligations......... 17,254 20, 067 25, 039 


The National Institutes of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences was established 
in response to the need to increase the 
store of fundamental knowledge and 
understanding of environmental agents 
as hazards immediately or ultimately 
affecting man’s health. The results of 
this research are promptly made avail- 
able to agencies having responsibility 
for the environmental monitoring, 
standards-setting, and control of all of 
its phases or compartments. The initial 
approach to determine the magnitude 
and significance of the hazard to man’s 
health from long-term exposures to low- 
level concentrations of chemical, physi- 
cal, and biological agents in the environ- 
ment; and second, to elucidate the 
underlying mechanisms of adverse re- 
sponse with the hope that principles and 
generalizations will be identified to pro- 
vide a scientific base for criteria upon 
which control agencies could set stand- 
ards for protective and preventive meas- 
ures. 

Grants, Research: This activity sup- 
ports research on the phenomena asso- 
ciated with the source, distribution, 
mode of entry, and effect of environ- 
mental agents on biological systems 
through grants to universities, research 
institutes, and other public or private 
nonprofit institutions. 

Fellowships: Under the fellowship 
program, postdoctoral, special, and re- 
search career development awards are 
made to graduate students and scientists 
for training in the field of environmental 
health sciences. 

Training: The graduate research 
training program supports the avail- 
ability of high quality training oppor- 
tunities in environmental health. The 
goal is to increase the number of highly 
qualified scientists primarily concerned 
with environmental health. 

Direct operations: Laboratory and 
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clinical research. This activity supports 
the in-house research programs in en- 
vironmental health sciences at the Na- 
tional Environmental Health Sciences 
Center. Included are research efforts in 
cell biology, pharmacology and toxi- 
cology, analytical and synthetic chemis- 
try, biophysics and biomedical instru- 
mentation, animal science and technol- 
ogy, pathologic physiology, epidemiology, 
biometry, epidemiologic pathology, and 
scientific information, as well as the 
supporting services for these laboratories 
and branches. 

Collaborative research and develop- 
ment: This activity supplements and 
complements the Institute’s intramural 
research program. Research in this ac- 
tivity is supported through contracts in 
collaboration with other Federal agen- 
cies, university research centers, and in- 
austrial research organizations. 


RESEARCH RESOURCES 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Grants: 
Research... $58,195 $62,810 $64,310 
Fellowships. 106 126 126 
Training... 

Direct operations: 

Collaborative research 
and development. 

Review and approval... 

Program direction 

Division of computer re- 
search and technology _ - 


nded 
Change in selected 
resources 
Total obligations 


66, 276 67,916 


The program administered by the Di- 
vision of Research Resources are oriented 
toward providing the resources necessary 
for the conduct of biomedical research, 
including support for general clinical re- 
search centers, primate centers, the 
maintenance of laboratory animals, and 
the provision of biotechnology resources. 
such as large scale equipment to improve 
multidisciplinary research capabilities 
of institutions. The Division also admin- 
isters the general research support grants 
program. 

Research resources: Grants: Re- 
search: Funds in 1972 will provide the 
following: General clinical research cen- 
ters—approximately 80 centers will be 
supported with some diversification to 
facilitate research on ambulatory pa- 
tients; biotechnology resources; animal 
resources and primate centers. 

Fellowships: Fellowships will be sup- 
ported. 

Training: Grants are awarded to in- 
stitutions for training laboratory animal 
medicine. 

Direct operations: Collaborative re- 
search and development. This activity is 
carried out primarily through research 
contracts with industry, universities, and 
other Federal and non-Federal institu- 
tions. Included are the chemical/bio- 
logical information handling program 
which is committed to developing a dis- 
cipline-oriented information-handling 
system for the Nation’s pharmacologists 
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and medicinal chemists, and the other 
research resource programs of the Di- 
vision. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Fogarty International 

nter for Advanced 
Study in the Health 
Sciences: ! Grants— 

Research...._.......- 

Buildings and facilities: 
Research facilities 

Scientific Activities Over- 
seas (special foreign 
currency program): 
Foreign health research__ 


$520 
1, 433 


$520 
3, 565 


$20 
486 


4,002 29, 235 25,545 


1 Funds will support the Gorgas Memorial Institute. In addi- 
tion, funds are provided for scientific evaluation, 


The scientific activities overseas pro- 
gram is supported by excess U.S.-owned 
foreign currencies derived from the sale 
of surplus agricultural commodities. 

Activities are directed toward the pre- 
vention, control, and treatment of spe- 
cific disease and health problems in the 
United States and abroad; improving the 
organization and delivery of health serv- 
ices; and the translation of research pub- 
lications to encourage and enhance in- 
ternational communication in the health 
sciences. The program also supports the 
interchange of experts, training, and in- 
ternational health-related conferences. 
Projects funded under the program are 
collaborative in nature and are of mu- 
tual interest to the United States and 
the host country. 

In 1972 new projects will be initiated 
and additional support will be provided 
for ongoing research in eight countries. 
New lines of investigation will be di- 
rected toward solutions to the domestic 
problems of environmental health, the 
supply and utilization of health man- 
power, mental health, nutrition, and 
consumer protection. Biomedical re- 
search and the program of selective criti- 
cal review and translation of scientific 
health publications will continue to be 
major priority areas. Emphasis will be 
placed on institutional development in 
host countries through a coordinated 
multidisciplinary approach to specific 
program areas such as neurophysiology 
and family planning. 


GENERAL RESEARCH SUPPORT GRANTS 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


General research support 


$57,677 $60,700 $49,200 


Public Law 86-188 amends the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for grants- 
in-aid to universities, hospitals, labora- 
tories, and other public or nonprofit in- 
stitutions for the general support of re- 
search and research training in sciences 
related to health. The act specifies that 
this program will be supported with 
funds provided for research grants 
through the appropriations for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH MANAGEMENT FUND 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Research services $5, 130 $5, 263 

Research services provide the central 
administration and operation of services 
for the conduct of research activities such 
as providing laboratory animals, culture 
media, and glassware; design and fabri- 
cation of laboratory instrumentation; 
operating the NIH medical reference li- 
brary including the translation of medi- 
cal literature; scientific photography and 
medical arts; and environmental engi- 
neering services. 


SERVICE AND SUPPLY FUND 


In thousands of dollars 


1971 
estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Research animals: 
Cost of good: 
Othe 


$125 $100 
1,491 1,652 


The National Institutes of Health ani- 
mal facilities provide small and large re- 
search animals to the research labora- 
tories. The facilities include breeding, 
holding, and conditioning facilities for 
mice, rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, hamsters, 
oe, cats, primates, and ungulate ani- 
mals. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Advances and reimburse- 


ments: Medical research. $1, 026 $1, 145 $1, 083 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Education for the handi- 
capped: Research and 


innovation $21,860 $30,350 $31,805 


Grants and contracts are awarded for 
the development of new curricular ma- 
terials, teaching techniques, research 
and development centers, and other re- 
search and demonstration projects. In 
1971 large programmatic efforts replaced 
many of the small awards of previous 
years. Intensive research in critical areas 
will be continued. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual = estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Vocational and adult 
education: Vocational 


research $10, 135 $59, 489 $36, 000 


Grants are made to colleges, univer- 
sities, and other institutions to develop 
new models for upgrading vocational 
education programs and for stimulating 
new ways to create a bridge between 
school and earning a living for school 
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dropouts and youth who graduate from 
high school lacking employable skills. 
Grants are also made for the develop- 
ment of curriculums for new and chang- 
ing occupations and to provide the in- 
formation essential to make necessary 
improvements and changes for more 
effective vocational education programs, 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


Educational research and 
development 
Experimental schools 
National achievement 
study....... 
Demonstrations. 
Evaluations 
Dissemination.. 
Training. - 
Statistics... 
Construction. 


~-8 
on 


PPMP LN 


22888 88 


Total obligations 98, 077 


Educational research and develop- 
ment: These funds support a variety of 
research and development activities. In 
1972, priority will be placed on early 
childhood education, reading, organiza- 
tion and administration, and higher edu- 
cation programs. Funds will also be di- 
rected to environmental education, drug 
abuse education, and nutrition programs 
for school-aged children. A total of $5,- 
000,000 will be used to continue support 
of the Sesame Street program. 

Experimental schools: This program 
tests, develops, and demonstrates ways to 
improve the learning of children in ac- 
tual school situations. Support will be 
provided to schools which will imple- 
ment, in a comprehensive manner in one 
school setting, both ideas already verified 
as feasible by prior research as well as 
ideas yet to be evaluated. Over the next 
several years the program will generate 
a series of experimental school sites that 
will represent a full range of alternatives 
to current educational practice. 

National achievement study: This na- 
tional assessment provides information 
on the educational attainment of the 
population. The first nationwide results 
were published in 1970 in the fields of 
science and citizenship. During 1971-72. 
testing will continue in four more subject 
areas and the results will be published. 

Demonstrations: The Anacostia com- 
munity school project in the District of 
Columbia, a model approach to urban ed- 
ucation, is supported from these funds. 
This project has emphasized community 
participation and a special reading pro- 
gram. In 1971-72 it will also stress 
adult basic education, early childhood 
education, staff development, vocational 
education for both in-school and drop- 
out students, and outside evaluation. 
Ideas and practices initiated by the proj- 
ect will be disseminated nationally. 

Evaluations. Funds are available for 
grants, contracts, or other payments for 
planning and evaluation studies. In 
1970-71, studies focused on the disad- 
vantaged, post-high school job and edu- 
cation experiences of students in large 
metropolitan areas and the role of pri- 
vate vocational schools in meeting the 
Nation’s manpower requirements. In 1972 
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greater emphasis will be placed on con- 
tinuing major ongoing studies, such as 
those on the disadvantaged, and initiat- 
ing studies in higher education, the “right 
to read,” and the dissemination process. 

Dissemination. In 1970, local educators 
were encouraged to use exemplary pro- 
grams for improving their systems. Two 
major dissemination methods which will 
be supported to achieve this goal are the 
installation of exemplary practices 
and products in “lighthouse” schools 
throughout the Nation, and the develop- 
ment of a delivery system which moves 
practices and products from research 
and development into the schools. 

Training. Grants are awarded for 
training manpower to carry out educa- 
tional research, development, dissem- 
ination, and evaluation activities. Awards 
are also made to develop materials for 
use in these programs. Most personnel 
are trained through a consortium of in- 
stitutions to provide a broad spectrum of 
relevant experience; short-term pro- 
grams will recruit members of minority 
groups for training in innovation and 
evaluation techniques. 

Statistics. Contracted studies and re- 
lated services are used to support the 
measurement of the progress and the 
status of education in the Nation. The 
work includes the collection, compilation, 
analysis, and dissemination of statis- 
tics; work on standard educational ter- 
minology; and continued research in sta- 
tistical survey methods and sampling 
techniques. 


in thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


_1972 
estimate 


Educational activities over- 
seas (special foreign 
currence program): t 
Grants to American in- 
stitutions $1, 170 


$3, 144 $3, 000 


1 Foreign currencies which are in excess of the normal require- 
ments of the United States are used to support research and 
training projects abroad sponsored by American institutions. The 
bulk of funding supports training abroad for American educators 
and prospective teachers of foreign language and area studies in 
order to provide them with essential study and experience in 
another culture 


SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 


in thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Research and Training: 
Research: 


$22, 640 $24, 817 
Income maintenance __ 7, 913 9,000 
Special centers 11, 491 14, 918 


Research and demonstrations: 
ects will contribute to the solution-of vo- 
cational rehabilitation problems of the 
disabled; adjustment of older persons 
through constructive community activi- 
ties; rehabilitation of alcoholics and 
drug addicts; improvement of the ad- 
ministration of social services to the 
poor; improvement of the performance 
of State agencies in their own adminis- 
tration and service to the needy; im- 
provement of child welfare services, es- 
pecially in providing alternatives to in- 
stitutional care; and the development of 
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better methods of delivering and fi- 
nancing health care services to low-in- 
come populations. The program will be 
shaped by a research strategy leading 
toward mutually supporting programs 
and better utilization of research find- 
ings. 

Income maintenance: Projects will be 
continued to insure the availability of 
research-based information for guidance 
in developing, implementing, and analyz- 
welfare reform measures. 

Special centers: The request will pro- 
vide for continuation of the 19 special 
centers, each having comprehensive pro- 
grams of research, training, and client 
services. These centers concentrate on 
the severely physically disabled, the men- 
tally retarded, the deaf, and the voca- 
tionally handicapped. The request will 
also provide for the operation of a na- 
tional center to conduct research and 
training and provide services needed to 
rehabilitate the deaf-blind; and for re- 
gional research institutes in social wel- 
fare and rehabilitation, to conduct pro- 
grammatic research on means for allevi- 
ating poverty and improving employa- 
bility. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Social and rehabilitation 
activities overseas 
(special foreign currency 
program): Social and 
rehabilitation research... $4, 225 


$2, 426 $10, 000 


The Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 and the In- 
ternational Health Research Act of 1960 
authorize the conduct of research and 
related activities abroad. Research, dem- 
onstration, and research training pro- 
grams are supported primarily with for- 
eign currencies accruing to the United 
States through the sale of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities and through other 
sources. The estimate for 1972 proposes 
an appropriation of $10 million for the 
purchase of foreign currencies in eight 
excess currency countries. 

Rehabilitation: Research and demon- 
stration programs are directed to the so- 
lution of problems which hold promise 
of contributing knowledge to the ad- 
vancement of rehabilitation both in the 
United States and in other countries. Re- 
search training and fellowships are pro- 
vided and exchanges of rehabilitation ex- 
perts are arranged between the United 
States and cooperating foreign countries 
to increase the rehabilitation research 
resources both here and abroad. US. 
consultants will visit international re- 
habilitation projects abroad. Followships 
will also be awarded to overseas research- 
ers who will be invited to the United 
States to observe research activities in 
their field of interest. 

Research utilization: Utilization of re- 
search findings will be stressed during 
1972. A series of international seminars 
will be held on high priority programs 
to facilitate a people-to-people exchange 
of vital information that could be trans- 
lated into action programs. New systems 
for disseminating useful research find- 
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ings will be developed and implemented 
on a multinational basis, but particular- 
ly for U.S. program professionals. Sig- 
nificant published materials in rehabili- 
tation and other fields of interest to the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service will be 
identified for translation into English to 
supplement research reports and other 
publications prepared in connection with 
Public Law 83-480 research projects. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Social security activities 
overseas (special foreign 
currency program): 
Social security research 


The Agricultural Trade and Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 author- 
izes the use of excess foreign currencies 
to perform research projects abroad. 
Comparative research projects abroad 
will assist in the evaluation of the old- 
age, survivors, disability, and health in- 
surance provisions of the social security 
program. 


OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Child development: 
Research and 
demonstration. 


$5,500 $13,500 


Support is provided for research proj- 
ects and grants designed to increase our 
knowledge of effective early childhood 
programs; to develop evaluative instru- 
ments and norms for young children; to 
improve foster care and adoption sys- 
tems; and to develop better statistical 
reporting on current services provided 
for young children. Under this same ac- 
tivity, projects will be designed to carry 
out the child research and reporting 
mandates of the Children’s Bureau Or- 
ganization Act of 1912. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Departmental 
management: Advances 
and reimbursements: 
National goals research 


Research and 
development: National 
Institute of Education. 


Legislation will be proposed to estab- 
lish the National Institute of Education 
as an agency in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The in- 
stitute will be a national focus for edu- 
cational research and experimentation 
in the United States. Working with re- 
searchers, school officials, teachers, sci- 
entists, humanists, and others, it will 
help identify educational problems, de- 
velop programs to alleviate these prob- 
lems and assist school systems to put the 
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results of educational research and de- 
velopment into practice. The $3,000,000 
requested will be for planning and ini- 
tial operating and staffing expenses. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Cancer research 
initiatives: ' Cancer 
research initiatives. 


t Budget amendments will be proposed for a major initiative 
in research on cancer, This initiative will involve all pertinent 
institutes and agencies. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Community development 
planning and manage- 
ment: Comprehensive 
Planning Grants; § 
Studies, research, and 
demonstrations. 

Federal Insurance Admin- 
istration: National 
insurance development 
fund: Studies and 
surveys. 100 


$2, 000 


\Studies, research, and demonstration so sped are aimed at 
the development and improvement of techniques and methods 
used in comprehensive planning, and for advancing the purposes 
of the comprehensive planning assistance program. 


This represents the costs of conducting 
a study of reinsurance and other means 
to help assure an adequate market for 
burglary and theft and other property 
insurance in urban areas and adequate 
availability of surety bonds for construc- 
tion contractors in urban areas; the re- 
port on these studies was issued in July 
1970. For 1971 and 1972, this item in- 
cludes expenses incurred for continuing 
reviews of the crime insurance market 
availability situation in each State, as re- 
quired by law. 


in thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Flood insurance—National 
Flood Insurance Fund: 1 
Studies and surveys. $830 $3, 425 $6, 100 

Research and technology: 
Operation Breakthrough. 
Other contracts, studies, 


and performance 


1,311 36, 900 16, 896 
12, 041 
1, 784 


25, 024 
3, 580 


50, 725 
—4, 000 
46,725 


45, 500 
2,000 
47, 500 


1 Studies to determine areas having special flood hazard and 
to determine appropriate actuarial premium rates are conducted 
by other Federal agencies under reimbursable agreements, 


Title V of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1970 directs the 
Secretary to undertake programs of re- 
search, studies, testing, and demon- 
strations related to the missions and 
programs of the Department. These 
functions may be carried out both 
through contracts and grants. Additional 
authority for such a research program is 
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provided by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965. 

Operation Breakthrough: Operation 
Breakthrough is a program designed to 
develop and test innovations in housing 
design, construction, land use, financing, 
management, and marketing. The ob- 
jective of the program is to develop a 
self-sustained mechanism for providing 
volume production of marketable hous- 
ing at stable or reduced costs for all in- 
come groups. In 1972 the construction, 
testing, and evaluation of Operation 
Breakthrough prototype projects will 
continue. During this period, increasing 
emphasis will be given to encouraging 
large volume production of the systems 
and methods developed in Operation 
Breakthrough. 

Other contracts, studies, and perform- 
ance of research: The activities in this 
category are carried out primarily 
through contracts and grants with in- 
dustry, nonprofit research organizations, 
educational institutions, and agreements 
with other Federal agencies. In 1972, 
major emphasis will be given to develop- 
ing ways to improve housing manage- 
ment and prevent the deterioration and 
abandonment of housing. Other pro- 
gram areas receiving continued emphasis 
include: Developing municipal and re- 
gional information systems, gathering 
and evaluating data on housing and 
mortgage markets, applying university 
resources to urban problems, improving 
the environment of communities, and 
strengthening State and local govern- 
ment capabilities to deal with urban 
problems. Further work will be pursued in 
areas designed to increase understand- 
ing of the processes of urban growth, de- 
velopment, and renewal. 

Administrative expenses: This activity 
covers the cost of general planning, su- 
pervision, and direction of the research 
program in the central office and field, 
It also covers the cost of administering 
related research activities including 
urban planning research and demonstra- 
tions, and studies and publications under 
the open space land program. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 1972 
actual estimate estimate 


Special studies and low- 
income housing dem- 
onstration programs: 

Low-income housing 
demonstration pro- 


development stand- 
| aE SEE 
Natural disaster study... 


Total program costs, 


Total obligations._.__. BS Sis de Sissi. 


Low-income housing demonstration 
programs: The Housing Act of 1961, as 
amended, authorized $15,000,000 in con- 
tract authority for grants to develop and 
demonstrate new or improved means of 
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providing homes for low-income persons 
and families, including handicapped 
families. The unobligated contract au- 
thority was rescinded by the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1970. The 
outlays for this program in 1971 and 
1972 represent payments to liquidate 
prior year obligations for demonstration 
projects nearing completion. 

Housing studies: Contract authority of 
$2,500,000 for a program of housing 
studies was enacted in the Housing Act 
of 1956. The full authority was rescinded 
by the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1970, since housing studies may be 
funded under the HUD research and 
technology program. 

Study of housing and building codes, 
zoning, tax policies, and development 
standards: The Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965 required a study 
of housing and building codes and zoning 
and tax policies which was completed by 
a presidential commission. 

Natural disaster study: Section 5 of 
the Southeast Hurricane Disaster Relief 
Act of 1965 authorized a study of alter- 
native programs which might help pro- 
vide financial assistance to those suffer- 
ing property losses in flood and other 
natural disasters, including alternative 
insurance programs. These have been 
completed and an insurance program for 
flood hazards has been enacted by Con- 
gress. 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 


1972 
actual estimate 


estimate 


$2, 300 
1,316 


The Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964, as amended, authorizes grants in 
support of research, development, and 
demonstration projects which focus on 
the relationship of urban transportation 
systems to the comprehensively planned 
development of urban areas. Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 of 1968 transferred all 
but sections 6, 9, and 11 of the 1964 act 
from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to the Department 
of Transportation. Subsequent to this, 
both agencies agreed that the latter shall 
have responsibility for administering 
sections 6, 9, and 11 as well. 


In thousands of dollars 


1970 1971 
actual estimate 


1972 
estimate 


Salaries and expenses, 
model cities and govern- 
mental relations: 1 
Special studies 

Administrative operations 
fund: Research and 


technology $1,459 


2,521 


i The amount shown for 1971 is for the former model cities and 
governmental relations organization, the activities of which are 
included in the new organization for community development 
programs. 
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SUPPORT FOR TRAINING IN 
MENTAL HEALTH 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, a matter 
of great concern to all of us has been 
brought to my attention by Dr. James 
Walker, secretary-treasurer of the Flor- 
ida Medical Association. He writes that 
a reduction of Federal support for men- 
tal health, mental retardation, and re- 
lated disciplines, and manpower train- 
ing has been proposed. 

The training of this manpower has 
been heavily supported by NIMH grants; 
recent announcements purport to cut 
$6.7 million in financial support for these 
programs. Elimination or reduction of 
such support would seriously cripple and 
in many instances eliminate graduate 
education in psychiatry and other men- 
tal health and retardation related dis- 
ciplines. It would also severely hamper 
efforts to improve the delivery of these 
services. 

I insert, for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, at this point in the RECORD a 
resolution passed by the Florida Medical 
Association urging action to restore 
these funds: 


RESOLUTION 71-28—SUPPORT FOR TRAINING IN 
MENTAL HEALTH 


Whereas, Mental illness, related problems 
of drug abuse and alcoholism and mental re- 
tardation continue to rank at the top of 
the nation’s health problems—whether 
measured by numbers of patients, amount 
of suffering by patients and their families, 
cost of care or the loss of manpower to our 
society, and 

Whereas, We are in the midst of a nation- 
wide comprehensive community mental 
health and mental retardation program 
which was designed to attack the problem 
from all aspects ranging from prevention 
to rehabilitation with a major emphasis on 
developing an improved vehicle for delivery 
of comprehensive health services, and 

Whereas, Special programs are being de- 
veloped to combat the growing problem of 
drug abuse, alcoholism delinquency and 
crime, and 

Whereas, Mental health manpower is the 
vital element necessary to insure the success 
of the programs mentioned above, and 

Whereas, The educational training of this 
manpower has been heavily supported by 
NIMH training grants, and 

Whereas, There have been recent announce- 
ments of the proposed elimination of trainee 
stipends and a serious (6.7 million dollar) 
cut in the financial support for training pro- 
grams, and 

Whereas, Elimination or reduction of such 
support would seriously cripple and in many 
imstances eliminate graduate education in 
psychiatry and other mental health and re- 
tardation related disciplines, and 

Whereas, The loss or reduction of support 
at this time will soon seriously hamper the 
efforts to improve delivery of services in the 
areas mentioned above; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Association go on rec- 
ord to deplore the proposed reduction or 
elimination of federal support for mental 
health, mental retardation and related disci- 
plines and manpower training and to express 
our grave concern for the consequences of 
such proposed cutbacks; and be it 
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Resolved, Further that the Association ex- 
press its alarm and concern and the concern 
of medicine in general to the Florida con- 
gressional delegation, to the American Med- 
ical Association Council on Mental Health 
and to the appropriate committees of the 
Florida State Legislature; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge our representatives 
in Congress to do all they can to restore the 
cuts and exert all possible influence with the 
Executive Branch of the government to in- 
sure that the intent of Congress to continue 
to support education and training in mental 
health and mental retardation and related 
fields be supported and that a written state- 
ment containing the substance of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the following members of the 
House of Representatives Committee on Ap- 
propriations and Subcommittee on Labor, 
Health, Education and Welfare: Daniel J. 
Flood, Pennsylvania, Chairman; William H. 
Natcher, Kentucky; Neal Smith, Iowa; W. R. 
Hull, Jr., Missouri; Bob Casey, Texas; Edward 
J. Patten, New Jersey; Robert H. Michel, Il- 
linois; Garner E. Shriver, Kansas; Charlotte 
T. Reid, Dlinois; Silvio O. Conte, Massa- 
chusetts. 


INVITATION TO VISIT FLAG TOWN 
U.S.A. 


HON. JOHN T. MYERS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
my honor this Sunday to participate in 
American Flag Appreciation Day cere- 
monies at Mellott, Ind., known nation- 
wide as Flag Town U.S.A. I would like to 
issue a personal invitation to each of my 
colleagues to attend this patriotic cele- 
bration. 

Mellott is a small rural town with a 
population of approximately 325 but its 
reputation as a defender of America and 
the American way of life has spread from 
coast to coast and beyond to the Vietnam 
battlefields. 

Much of the inspiration for promotion 
of the sale and display of the American 
flag must be credited to James L. Helgers 
who, when elected commander of New- 
ton Quiggle-Palin Post No. 394 of the 
American Legion, decided on a “Fly Your 
Flag” project. Soon all business places 
and many residents of Mellott were fiy- 
ing the flag and in a short time the cam- 
paga extended to many nearby commu- 

es. 

With the hope that other communities 
in our Nation might join Mellott in pro- 
moting display of our American flag on 
a regular basis, I would like to share with 
you a brief history of the project. 

Helgers conceived the idea of “Fly 
Your Flag” project from a patriotic 
standpoint as well as securing money for 
the Legion to be used for rehabilitation, 
child welfare, community welfare, and 
other worthwhile causes. He appointed 
the following committee of Legionnaires 
to assist with the flag project: Don Palin, 
Al Hartman, Robert Kirkpatrick, Robert 
DeSutter, Harold Shultz, Omer Pevler, 
and William Helgers, honorary member. 

Each resident on Indiana State high- 
way No. 341 from Mellott south to State 
road No. 136 and Wicks Lumber Co., are 
now fiying flags; also all residents north 
on Route No. 341 through Newtown to 
Indiana No. 28. 
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Those who are unable to display the 
flags on poles are using a holder on a 
porch or doorway. 

It is believed that Mellott is one of the 
first, or maybe the very first, in the 
United States, enveloped in the flying 
of the American flag. 

The first fiag and pole sold in Mellott 
at the beginning of the project was to 
Russell Austin. According to neighbors, 
no one enjoys raising and lowering the 
flag more than the Austin’s 15-year-old 
son, David. 

There is no generation gap in patriot- 
ism shown in Mellott, Flag Town U.S.A. 
The young and old alike seem to enjoy 
raising and lowering the many flags in 
town. 

One resident, Mrs. Ura Riley, age 81 
years, lives alone and has been totally 
blind for the past 20 years. She had a 
flagpole installed between her residence 
and that of her neighbor, Paul C. Holden 
and wife. When the weather is favor- 
able, Mr. Holden, age 87 years, raises and 
lowers this flag. 

The Legion presented poles and flags 
to the churches in Mellott and Newtown. 
In Mellott, two girl scouts, Shirley, age 
11 years, and her sister, Jeanette, age 9 
years, showed their patriotism by raising 
and lowering the flag at the United 
Church of Christ in the north part of 
town, the flag of their neighbor, and the 
flag in their own yard, through the sum- 
mer and fall. They, with the rest of their 
family are now in Germany where their 
father, M. Sgt. Clyde Baker is serving in 
the U.S. Army. 

Boy Scouts, as well as the Girl Scouts, 
assist in caring for the flags for many 
citizens of the town. The Boy Scouts 
take turns raising and lowering the flag 
at the town hall and firehouse. 

The “Fly Your Flag” project has pro- 
moted patriotism among children who 
are learning to take an active part in dis- 
playing and caring for their flags. Amer- 
ican Legion members, aided by Boy 
Scouts, give instructions to children in 
proper ceremony and folding of the flag. 

Mellott, Flag Town U.S.A. made a 
headline in Vietnam. The story appeared 
in the military newspaper, “Stars and 
Stripes.” Sfc. Clyde Baker Mellott, and 
Sfc. Larry Scaggs of Wisconsin, who both 
recently served together for a year in 
Vietnam, stated they read the article 
which appeared in the military paper. 

The ABC Network has covered the 
story of Flag Town U.S.A. over 700 radio 
stations. Through United Press Interna- 
tional, America has read about Flag 
Town. 

Flags and poles have been sold, not 
only in Indiana, but in other States and 
cities, including Tulsa, Okla.; Lima, 
Ohio; Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, Ill; 
Fisher, Ill.; Rantoul, Il.; Champaign and 
Danville, Ill. 

Citizens of Mellott and community 
have received word, as well as clippings, 
from relatives and acquaintances from 
over the United States where the story 
of Flag Town U.S.A. has appeared in 
their local papers. Some of these notices 
were from Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Houston, Tex.; St. George, Utah; Lima, 
Ohio; and Indianapolis. Also other Indi- 
ana towns and the States of Florida and 
New Mexico. 
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Persons who have purchased poles and 
flags will be happy to know that the 
small profit derived from the sales is 
being used in a worthwhile manner. 

Recently an up-to-date wheel chair 
was purchased by the Post, and is now 
being used by a physically handicapped 
person, without charge. This is one proj- 
ect in which an effort is being made to 
help one’s fellow man and to promote 
the community's welfare; just another 
reason why we should be proud of our 
American way of life and to be an 
American. 

Plans are being formulated to com- 
plete the goal of selling 1,000 flags and 
poles by June 13, 1971, when Flag Day 
in Flag Town U.S.A. will be celebrated. 

This celebration is being promoted to 
bring to the attention of all the im- 
portance of the privilege of being an 
American. It is believed that this will 
make the American people conscious and 
appreciate their American heritage. 

It is hoped that this celebration will 
be an inspiration for each person to take 
time out of their daily routine to raise 
old glory to the top of the mast, where 
she may proudly wave before the world 
an emblem of freedom, justice, and 
peace. 


RARICK REPORTS TO HIS PEOPLE 
ON THE LIBERALIZATION OF 
TRADE WITH RED CHINA AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
reported to my people on the liberaliza- 
tion of trade with Red China and its con- 
sequences, 

I insert my report in the RECORD at 
this point: 


RARICK REPORTS TO His PEOPLE ON THE 
LIBERALIZATION OF TRADE WITH RED CHINA 
AND ITs CONSEQUENCES 
Making front page headlines recently were 

several items which at first glance might ap- 

pear to be quite separate and unrelated. But 
are they? One headline read: “Restrictions 

Between U.S. and China Eased—Trade Plan 

Revealed by Nixon.” 

President Nixon announced on April 14, a 
five-point program to ease relations between 
U.S. and Communist China, largely through 
relaxation of the long-term embargo on 
trade between the two countries. The Presi- 
dent said that he had decided on the follow- 
ing actions: The U.S. is prepared to give fast 
handling for visas, or entry permits, for 
visitors or groups of visitors from Red China. 
U.S. currency controls previously barring the 
use of American dollars in dealing with Red 
China will be dropped. American oil com- 
panies may now supply fuel to ships or planes 
going to and from Red China except in 
Chinese owned or Chinese chartered vessels 
sailing to or from North Vietnam, North 
Korea, or Cuba. U.S. ships and planes may 
now carry Chinese cargoes between non- 
Chinese ports, and U.S. owned foreign flag 
ships may call at Chinese ports. The U.S. 
Government will prepare a list of non-stra- 
tegic goods which may be exported directly 
to Red China without a specific license. Di- 
rect imports of specified items from main- 
land China also will be authorized to enter 
the U.S. 
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President Nixon added that he would con- 
sider what additional steps to take at a later 
date. 

Mr. Nixon’s new China trade policy for his 
New American Revolution is a reversal of his 
campaign pledge when as a candidate for 
the Presidency he stated that he would not 
go along with those well-intentioned people 
who said, “Trade with them,” because that 
may change them. Such trade according to 
Candidate Nixon would have an immense 
effect in discouraging great numbers of non- 
Communist elements in free Asia that were 
just beginning to develop their strength and 
their own confidence. 

Despite Candidate Nixon’s campaign pledge 
not to trade with Red China, his recent ac- 
tion was in line with his State of the World 
message of 1971 written in collaboration with 
Henry Kissinger when he stated: “We will be 
striving to establish a new and stable struc- 
ture reflecting . . . the changing interests of 
the Soviet Union of the People’s Republic of 
China.” 

An explanation is not given as to what are 
the changing interests of the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic of China nor do 
we know of any. Since the leaders of both 
Russia and Red China by their words and 
actions have made and continue to make 
clear their intention of enslaving the world 
under a Communist collectivist system, we 
must assume that Messrs. Kissinger and Nix- 
on are not letting the people in on their 
secret as to what, if any, are the changing 
interests of the Soviet Union and Red China. 

The telltale statement of the new China 
policy of the New American Revolution is 
the following quote credited to President 
Nixon; “In the coming year I will carefully 
examine what further steps we might take 
to create broader opportunities for contacts 
between the Chinese and American peoples, 
and how we might remove needless obstacles 
to the realization of these opportunities. We 
hope for, but will not be deterred by a lack 
of reciprocity.” 

In effect, the President’s statement says 
that we Americans will cooperate with and 
help Red China, the aggressor in Korea at 
the cost of thousands of U.S. men and sup- 
porting the killing of our fighting men in 
North Vietnam, even if they do not recipro- 
cate. 

I find more and more that Americans are 
fed up with our leaders who are more con- 
cerned about the interests of Communist na~- 
tions than about the interests of America. 

The United States has a challenge and 
an opportunity to contribute to world peace 
by standing up for America and telling the 
world that the experience of the past 50 
years makes it crystal clear that there can 
be no “meaningful dialogue” with immoral 
bandits—organized international criminals— 
that their promise isn't worth the paper on 
which it is written—ping pong balls or not. 

It would be far better to talk with some- 
one respectable and responsible such as the 
Rhodesians, who have not only offered to 
help us in Vietnam but who is our sole free 
world source of chrome, Yet, we are not pêr- 
mitted to have trade relations with Rhodesia 
because of U.S. acceptance of U.N. discipline 
despite the fact that the U.S. Constitution 
says Congress shall regulate trade with for- 
eign countries. 

The other item making the headlines on 
April 19th was this: “Nixon makes Welfare 
Plan No. 1 Priority.” Speaking before the 
spring conference of the Republican Gover- 
nors’ Association, Mr. Nixon said the wel- 
fare reform was even more urgent than reve- 
nue sharing. 

Quite possibly the connection between 
these two ostensibly disparate news items 
is that more welfare funds will be urgently 
needed to take care of an increasing number 
of unemployed as a consequence of the new 
China trade policy. This soft on Communist 
China policy will lead to an increase of Red 
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Chinese imports. Along with the avalanche 
of cheap foreign merchandise already flood- 
ing our markets, more and more American 
companies will be driven out of business and 
more workers will be out of jobs. Are Ameri- 
cans without jobs expected to be pacified 
with welfare doles—or guaranteed incomes. 

In the year 1970, for example, 100,000 
textile jobs were lost in the United States. 

At a meeting in February, the AFL-CIO 
Maritime Trades Department urged protec- 
tion against job destroying foreign imports 
which are costing millions of American jobs. 
The growing impact of foreign products on 
workers in American industries is document- 
ed in a 135-page report entitled “Foreign 
Imports: Their Impact on the Jobs of Ameri- 
can workers.” This report is the result of 
the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Department.” 

The report is keyed to the theme that “the 
economics of imports is the economics of 
people.” Specifically it is the economics of 
millions of U.S. workers who are forced out 
of their jobs because of the overwhelming 
crush of imported goods produced with cheap 
labor that are flowing nearly unrestrained 
into the country daily. Clearly this is the 
prime cause of unemployment in the U.S. 

The massive impact of imports on jobs is 
shown in the estimate by George Shultz, 
director of the federal Office of Management 
and Budget, that in 1969 some 215 million 
workers would have been needed to produce 
domestically the goods that were imported 
from foreign manufacturers. 

It remains significant that 1969's unem- 
ployment stood at roughly the same figure— 
2.5 million, and that army of jobless Ameri- 
cans had risen to some 4.6 million by the 
end of 1970, (It is my opinion that the num- 
ber of unemployed can be reduced if un- 
employed persons would make a greater ef- 
fort to find work. I observed 14 pages of 
jobs available in the classified ads Help 
Wanted section of last Sunday’s issue of a 
Washington, D.C. newspaper. 

The argument of “free traders” that the 
American consumer is entitled to the chance 
to buy cheap labor foreign-made goods be- 
cause they cost less is fallacious. The Ameri- 
can jobs lost because of imports results in 
American consumers being unable to buy 
let alone consume—and that goes for con- 
sumption of foreign imports as well as the 
goods produced by employed fellow Ameri- 
cans. 

The report presents a documented portfolio 
of the jobs lost and industries shut down by 
the steady rise in foreign imports, which 
more than doubled in value—from $15.1 bil- 
lion to $36.1 billion—in the last ten years. 

The direct effect imports are having on 
workers in a variety of industries is ex- 
amined in the AFL-CIO study—including 
leather, textile, stone, glass and clay, toys, 
electronics, rubber, beverage, shipbuilding, 
paper and wood, stone cutting, bookbinding, 
photoengraving, watches and jewelry. In 
nearly every case, members of the 42 unions 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO Maritime Trade 
Department have been directly affected. 

Anyone who has the interest of American 
labor—the working man—cannot but feel 
outraged over the scab foreign trade policy 
of the Nixon Administration. The single most 
effective action that could improve the trade 
situation immediately is enactment of legis- 
lation to impose quota regulations or limits 
and tariffs on products brought into the 
United States to undersell American made 
goods, 

According to a report of March 29, 1971, 
of the International Union of Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, over one 
half of all radios and tape recorders come 
from abroad. Two-thirds of the sewing ma- 
chines sold in this country are manufactured 
in foreign countries and practically all port- 
able transistor radios are imports. The color 
TV industry, pride and joy of American tech- 
nology, has been taken over to the tune of 
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20% by imports and, if allowed to continue 
in its present course, will be lost to U.S. 
production within the next ten years. 

G.E., Westinghouse, RCA, Sylvania, Zenith, 
Emerson, Philco, Admiral, Singer Sewing 
Machine, General Instrument are locating in 
such faraway places as Taiwan, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, South Korea, Mexico, South 
America, etc. Wages in a number of these 
countries average 15c per hour. In Japan, 
where there are relatively ineffective labor 
unions, wages in the electronics industry 
have been brought up to a level of $1.00 per 
hour. U.S. wages in the electronics industry 
average $3.75 per hour, over 20 times that of 
the smaller Far Eastern Countries; over ten 
times that of Mexico and almost four times 
that of Japan. 

Many American companies are locating in 
foreign countries where workers earn from 
15c to $1 per hour. 

In the 1960’s, when companies left this 
country to exploit cheap labor, there was a 
U.S, minimum wage, which guaranteed at 
least partially comparable wages. Now as U.S. 
labor seeks a $2.00 minimum wage, there is 
no wage floor in the above mentioned for- 
eign countries, so American manufacturers 
who decide to go to foreign countries can 
pick the country where wages are the lowest 
and government resistance to unionization 
is the greatest. 

Is it not understandable why many college 
graduates are unable to find employment and 
why President Nixon has made welfare his 
number one domestic priority? What good is 
& guaranteed minimum wage without work 
or when most workers make over $2.00 an 
hour anyway? 

The number one domestic priority must 
be to do all possible to protect American jobs 
for Americans, This must involve quotas and 
compensating tariffs to protect local indus- 
tries and jobs for local workers. The expres- 
sion “Free trade” is a joke when there can 
be no competition because of the inequities 
of labor costs. 

I have introduced three measures to pro- 
tect our strawberry growers from cheap for- 
eign competition and to regulate imports on 
milk and dairy products. I find similar wage 
scale discrepancies in cotton and in sugar 
production. 

If my bills and similar measures to pro- 
tect our industries as well as the jobs of 
workers in these industries were enacted into 
law, unemployment would be greatly reduced 
as would welfare rolls and payments. 


REA PROGRAM DESERVES FULL 
CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1971 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the gentleman from Texas, the 
Honorable JAKE PICKLE, and the gentle- 
man from Montana, the Honorable JOHN 
MELCHER, on taking the time today to 
present the case for better funding of 
our fine rural electrification program. 

There is no question about the ur- 
gency of the need, nor is there any ques- 
tion about the national and regional 
benefits which have accrued from rural 
electrification. All America has benefited 
from this great program, and it is im- 
perative that adequate funding be pro- 
vided for the future. I have been doing 
all I can to support that level of fund- 
ing in the Appropriations Committee, 
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and have been assured the REA’s fund- 
ing needs are under careful review. 

In Oklahoma, rural electrification has 
done more to improve the way of life of 
our rural people than any other pro- 
gram and I am certain I speak for all 
members of the Oklahoma congressional 
delegation in urging the effective con- 
tinuation of this program in the future, 
and the funds required to assure that 
continuation. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
WORKS AGENCY—UNRWA 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to the fol- 
lowing memorandum on the Near East 
Subcommittee’s informal meeting with 
UNRWA officials on June 4, 1971: 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY 

There was an informal meeting of the 
Near East Subcommittee with the Commis- 
sioner-General of UNRWA, Sir John Shaw 
Rennie, and the UNRWA Liaison Officer at 
the United Nations in New York, Jan van 
Wijk, to discuss UNRWA’s current financial 
crisis and its educational and financial needs 
in the next few years. The following items 
were discussed: 

STAFF 

The current UNRWA staff numbers about 
14,000; almost all are Palestinian and about 
half of the staff are teachers. This staff oper- 
ates in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and the oc- 
cupied territories of the West Bank and Gaza. 
UNRWA does not exist in Egypt and Egypt's 
only real contribution to the refugees is in 
the form of university scholarships. On top 
of the entire staff are approximately 120 
international civil servants. 

FINANCIAL CRISIS 

The financial situation of UNRWA is be- 
coming progressively worse. Surpluses of the 
first years after 1949 have recently turned 
into large deficits and the estimated deficit 
for next year is between $6 and $7 million. 
Although the United States was contributing 
up to 70% of the UNRWA budget in the 
1950's, it has been giving about 54% in the 
last couple of years (approximately $23 mil- 
lion out of a budget of between $45 and $50 
million). Recently, one bright feature of the 
financial picture has been that more coun- 
tries are contributing, and there is an indi- 
cation that some of the Communist coun- 
tries might be willing for the first time to 
support UNRWA, either financially or in kind. 

It was suggested that donations of basic 
commodities to UNRWA might alleviate part 
of the budget crisis. However, most basic 
commodities—rice, wheat, and flour—already 
come as donations from the United States 
and some West European countries. The only 
international commodity that UNRWA buys 
is sugar, and it was suggested that the Sub- 
committee might explore the possibility of 
adopting an amendment to the Sugar Quota 
Act providing for countries operating under 
the quota to give donations to UNRWA. For 
example, UNRWA buys 7,000 tons of sugar a 
year. A country that has 10% of the quota 
in the United States would donate 700 tons to 
UNRWA a year. 


EDUCATION 


The importance of education of Palestinian 
refugees increases each year, and this poses 
new burdens for UNRWA and UNESCO, who 
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coordinate educational activities. In last 
year’s budget, education received the greatest 
portion of funds, 46% as compared to 42% 
for all relief activities. There are approxi- 
mately 250,000 students in UNRWA schools 
receiving a basic 9-year education, and each 
year about 30,000 students end their formal 
UNRWA education. While some students 
(about 2,000) go on to high school and 
sometimes university in the Arab countries, 
only 3,500 receive any kind of vocational 
training. This means that for some 24,000- 
25,000 there is no real steady work after fin- 
ishing schooling; it is in this large group 
sitting around in the camps that the guer- 
rilla organizations haye done most of their 
recruiting. 

Of the 3500 receiving UNRWA vocational 
training, one-third are in two-year teacher 
training programs for elementary schools; 
some will teach in UNRWA schools, In re- 
cent years the demands for primary school 
teachers in the Arab world has been dropping 
while the need for teachers specializing in 
math and science is increasing. UNRWA is 
trying to reorient its teacher programs to 
meet this new demand. 

The other two-thirds of the vocational 
training students are in two-year programs 
in high-level factory or industrial vocational 
work (electronics and mechanical work, etc.) . 
A comparison was made to the Israeli voca- 
tional training schools in occupied terri- 
tories which have trained some 16,000 semi- 
skilled workers in three-month programs. 
Sir John Rennie pointed out that, while such 
labor was needed for the Israeli construction 
industry, there was a glut of semi-skilled la- 
bor of this type in the Arab world, and thus 
UNRWA schools were trying to produce 
tradesmen on a more skilled level. (A de- 
tailed UNRWA memorandum will follow on 
how the $2 million supplemental appropria- 
tion for vocational training in FY 1970 and 
FY 1971 was spent). 

It was concluded that the greatest educa- 
tional need was to produce meaningful work 
for a greater percentage of the 30,000 refugees 
who end their education each year. Some 
Members present thought that more em- 
phasis should be placed on the vocational 
rather than general aspects of education and 
on the short, practical education rather than 
on @ college preparatory curriculum. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Certain questions were raised about the 
textbooks provided in UNRWA schools. Be- 
fore 1967 UNRWA did not evaluate books 
used in refugee schools. Books were merely 
supplied by the country in which the schools 
were located because, if refugee students 
continued their education after the 9-year 
UNRWA schooling, they would have to go to 
government schools. After the June war Is- 
raeli authorities found some books used on 
the West Bank and in Gaza inflammatory, 
and UNESCO set up a committee to examine 
educational material and approve all UNRWA 
textbooks. Several books were discontinued, 
and now 85% of UNRWA’s books are al- 
lowed into the occupied territories with the 
approval of the Israeli authorities. Even 
Syria, who at first refused to recognize 
UNESCO's right to evaluate books used in 
refugee schools, is now discussing refugee 
education with UNESCO officials, and there 
is a possibility that Syria will cooperate. 


POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE CAMPS 


Today, only 40% of the refugees live in 
camps, and of the 1.5 million registered refu- 
gees, only 60% receive rations (about 830,- 
000). 

While in the period immediately following 
the 1967 war guerrilla groups recruited in the 
camps, no training or operation planning 
seems to have taken place in the camps 
themselves although because of the make- 
shift nature of many of the camps, it is hard 
to know precisely where a camp area starts 
and stops. Sir John Rennie argued that al- 
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most all guerrilla organizing activities took 
Place outside camp areas. UNRWA, he says, 
in a difficult situation: UNRWA is in the Near 
East to provide services and the responsibil- 
ity for refugee camp politics rests with the 
host governments. 

The political situation has improved in the 
last year. Two years ago camps were very 
tense and foreigners would have a difficult 
time even entering the camp areas. Today, 
especially in Jordan, the situation is much 
calmer. There continues to be some recruit- 
ment, but UNRWA is in complete control of 
its educational and relief services. Groups 
like the paramilitary “Lion Cubs” for young 
teenagers do not, according to Sir John Ren- 
nie, operate in UNRWA schools although 
some students are members of such groups. 
He minimized the significance of these or- 
ganizations and their ability to disrupt or 
influence UNRWA and UNESCO activities. 

The general mood of the two UNRWA offi- 
cials was that while the financial situation 
was very tense, they had overcome the worst 
of it. The improving political situation only 
increased their optimism. 


SUPPORT OF H.R. 5741 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to share with my col- 
leagues today, my support of H.R. 5741, 
which would transfer surplus liberty 
ships to States in order to create artifi- 
cial reefs, thus enhancing the marine life 
conservation programs. This bill offers 
opportunity to coastal States seriously 
interested in enhancing commercial and 
sports fishing industries to use sunken 
ships as means of building reefs attrac- 
tive to many varieties of fish. 

It has long been known that old 
sunken ships provide habitat for marine 
fish, and more recently it has been ob- 
served that offshore drilling rigs enhance 
local sport fishing. This new program 
would represent a cooperative venture 
between the Federal Government, State 
government, and concerned private in- 
terest groups who are interested in im- 
proving fishing in areas now productively 
spotty or barren. Many millions of Amer- 
icans would reap the benefits that such 
increased marine conservation activities 
would create. The building of artificial 
reefs by State conservation programs 
would not only increase commercial ac- 
tivity thus bringing new income and em- 
ployment, but also increase recreation 
and tourism. 

As we enter the decade of environmen- 
tal consciousness it seems to me that co- 
operation of the Federal Government in 
this and similar small ways is in keep- 
ing with our goals set forth in the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 

In this connection, I believe the dis- 
tribution and location of available lib- 
erty ships must be planned in such a 
way that they will not unduly interfere 
with other important activities including 
mineral exploration and development on 
the Outer Continental Shelf. Also, the 
placement of the ships should not be al- 
lowed to interfere with current wave ac- 
tions along important beach lines where 
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there might be an import on shore rec- 
reational resources. 

Assurances must be forthcoming that 
these factors are taken into account in 
order to make this program accomplish 
its prime goal—which is to concentrate 
fish and make them readily available for 
sport and commercial fishermen. 


NEW PROGRAM FOR THE AGED 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, Hays 
County, in my district, has come up with 
a program for the elderly which is com- 
plete; in fact, I believe they have even 
added the love. The program is called 
Foster Homes for the Aged and, es- 
sentially, places elderly citizens with lo- 
cal families for housing, board, and a 
mutual dependency which is advanta- 
geous to all. I would like to submit to the 
Recorp at this time, an article from the 
San Marcos Record which describes this 
innovative and personalized system of 
helping citizens. 

Foster Homes ror AGED PROGRAM FOR 

COUNTY 

The Hays County Welfare Department is 
beginning a program, “Foster Homes for the 
Aged,” for all persons over age 65 in Hays 
County. Coordinator of the program is Pat 
Hodges. 

She says that there is an estimated num- 
ber of 600 persons on the assistance rolls in 
Hays County who can qualify for this care. 

“Many of these persons,” Mrs. Hodges 
stated, “can no function alone, but 
are capable of living in a family situation. 
We will try to match the person and the 
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family home as to background, interests, 
etc. and in this way there are many bene- 
fits, both for the individual and for the 
person who provides the home.” 

She cited an example of a couple who live 
elsewhere. The wife is a nurse and the hus- 
band has heart disease and is no longer 
able to work. This home took three men, 
and the ailing homeowner has company with 
him while the wife is working and all help 
with small tasks about the home. “They 
have even attended ball games together and 
have taken short trips together.” 

Welfare pays $130 per month for each per- 
son for food and care. A stipend is also pro- 
vided for the recipient for medicines and for 
pocket money. The limit to one home is three 
individuals, depending on the amount of 
space available and the number desired. The 
local Welfare Agency will also help the peo- 
ple adjust to living with a family and will 
keep in touch, just as agencies do with chil- 
dren, according to Mrs, Hodges. 


NATIVE CLAIMS OF AFOGNAK 
ISLAND 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, the city 
council of the village of Old Harbor has 
forwarded to me a copy of a resolution 
that they had considered and approved 
in May of this year. The resolution states 
that the Native people of the Kodiak- 
Afognak area oppose timber cutting on 
Afognak Island in any way if they have 
no chance of control over the project or 
share the profits. 

I am certain that these Alaskans feel 
strongly about this issue because Afognak 
Island was the home of the native peo- 
ple of Port Lion who lived on the island 
from time immemorial. These people 
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were forced to leave there because of 
the tidal wave of 1964 and they have 
virtually no land to call their own. 

I am enclosing a copy of this resolu- 
tion for insertion into the RECORD, as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION CONCERNING NATIVE CLAIMS 

or Arocnak ISLAND 

Whereas, Afognak Island was the home of 
the Native people of Port Lions, who lived 
on the island from time immemorial, and 

Whereas, these, our people, were forced to 
leave our lands by the tidal wave of 1964 and 
we now have virtually no land to call our 
own because Afognak Island is a National 
Forest, and 

Whereas, this loss of our land is a great 
wrong and injustice and some compensa- 
tion is owing to us for this loss, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Native 
people of the Kodiak-Afognak area oppose 
timber cutting on Afognak Island in which 
they have no control or share of the profits, 
to be exercised by a governing body repre- 
sentative of the Kodiak Islands Native 
people. 


PRESIDENT NIXON IS KEEPING 
HIS WORD 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the President of the United States with- 
drew an additional 4,800 soldiers from 
Vietnam. 

On January 20th, 1969, there were 
532,500 Americans enduring the perils 
of an Asian war. Today, there are 250,900 
Americans in Vietnam who are planning 
to come home. 

Mr. Speaker, President Nixon is keep- 
ing his word. 


